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The  Rural  New=Yorker  for  1894 

Will  present  a  complete  and  authentic  record  of  the  practice  and  progress  of  the  World’s  Agriculture.  Never  before 
have  we  been  so  well  equipped  for  securing  the  most  reliable  information  on  matters  of  interest  to  those  who 
till  the  soil.  To  old  readers  it  is  enough  to  say  that  all  the  favorite  old-time  features  of  the  paper  will  be  retained — 
changed  only  as  maturer  stu$y  and  experience  may  strengthen  them.  To  newer  readers  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  several  distinct  and  unique  features  of  The  R.  N. -Y.,  which  were  originated  by  us,  and  only  parts  of  which  other 
papers  have  imitated. 


An  Experiment  Farm. 

Mr.  Carman  really  started  the  work  of  experimenting,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  44  experiment  stations,  maintained 
by  the  government  at  an  expense  of  nearly  fl, 000  000 !  Thh  R.  N.-Y. 
Grounds  will  continue  to  be  conducted  lor  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

Farmers’  Club. 

In  this  department  of  answering  questions  we  have  the  help  of  the 
ablest  mindB  In  the  country,  and  any  mistake  or  cloudy  answer  Is 
always  corrected  by  the  keen  observers  who  take  pait  In  our  “  Dis¬ 
cussions.” 

The  Prospect 

Is  a  department  in  which  leading  public  questions  are  discussed  In 
their  benrlng  upon  agriculture.  Here  we  have  a  careiul  and  candid 
review  of  Important  public  events  tree  liom  partisan  bias. 


Symposiums. 

Tub  R.  N.-Y.  has  this  field  practically  to  Itself.  We  have  contilb- 
utois  everywhere.  When  we  submit  a  question  to  a  dozen  or  more 
of  them,  we  are  sure  to  receive  answers  that  lay  bare  all  the  lacts 
A  consensus  of  opinion  Is  far  more  valuable  than  any  sinyle  opinion’ 

The  Fertilizer  Question 

Is  fully  discussed  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  No  other  paper  begins  to  treat 
this  great  question  as  we  do.  The  great  problen  s  ot  maintaining 
fertility  and  .feeding  the  plant  will  receive  special  consideration  in  1  894 

Our  Illustrations 

For  1894  will  bo  better  and  more  forcible  than  ever  before.  This  Is 
a  feature  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  virtually  alone. 


A  Few  Good  Things  on  the  Way. 


One  very  attractive  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  its  descriptions  of  prosperous  and  profitable  farms  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  We  send  a  skilled  reporter  to  farms  where  the  methods  of  farming  are  such  that  some  useful  lessou 
may  be  drawn  from  them.  We  thus  present  to  our  readers,  free  of  cost,  the  “  trade  secrets”  of  men  who  have 
mastered  some  branch  of  agriculture.  During  the  past  year  we  gave  over  40  of  these  descriptions.  We  have  many 
more  in  view  for  1894 — a  few  only  can  be  named  here  : 


Building-  a  Guernsey  Herd. 

Last  August  the  famous  Ellerslle  barn  and  herd  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  We  shall  tell  how,  within  a  year  the  great  barn  was  rebuilt 
and  anoiher  great  herd  collected. 

Among  the  Tobacco  Growers. 

We  expect  to  give  a  detailed  and  Interesting  account  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  tobacco  growers  In  the  famous  Connecticut  Valley  district. 

A  Famous  Jersey  Herd. 

This  will  be  an  Interview  with  a  well-known  breeder  who  has  made 
money  selling  butter  from  thoroughbred  cattle.  It  will  show  the 
practical  value  of  high  priced  cows. 

Sweet  Corn  Growing  in  Maine. 

A  trip  amorg  the  growers  in  a  region  famous  for  its  sweet  corn. 

Squab  Farming. 

A  carefully  written  account  of  the  business  of  producing  squabs  or 
young  pigeons.  Never  before  written  up. 

A  Great  Onion  Farm. 

Talks  with  the  onion  growers  of  Southern  Connecticut 

These  and  50  other  schemes  are  in  mind,  and  will  be  worked  out  during  1894  Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that 
no  department  of  legitimate  farming  will  be  neglected.  The  •'  policy”  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  give  its  readers  what 
they  want  and  call  for.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  paper  is  like  a  great  weekly  question  box,  and  the  greater  part  of 
our  work  lies  in  hunting  for  reliable  answers.  The  Rural’s  family  for  1894  will  become  an  organization  for  asking 
and  receiving  information  in  which  the  cooperation  of  every  reader  is  desired, 

EDITORS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Arlington  Market  Gardeners. 

The  famous  Arlington  Gardens  are  known  everywhere.  Our  reporter 
has  spent  several  days  collecting  much  valuable  Information  about 
gardening. 

Profitable  Sheep  Farming. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  Is  to  give  us  a  series  of  articles  describing  his 
methods  of  growing  mutton  and  lambs.  There  Is  no  higher  authority 
in  America. 

A  Crop  of  Hops. 

A  stucy  of  modem  hop  growing  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
fertilizers  on  the  crop. 

Wholesale  Potato  Growing-. 

Illustrated  articles,  describing  the  business  done  at  Greeley,  Col.— 
In  fact  we  shall  give  more  attention  than  ever  to  potato  growing 
for  181.4. 

The  “  One-Horse  Jersey  Farm.” 

One  or  more  visits  will  bo  made  to  this  famous  l'ttle  place  and  special 
studies  will  be  made  of  the  poultry  and  of  the  Irrigating  system. 
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A  TUFTED  TURKEY. 

What  means  the  bunch  of  feathers  on  the  head  of 
the  turkey,  shown  at  Fig.  1  ?  It  is  probably  a  freak, 
but  quite  a  strange  one.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  seen  before.  The  bird,  shown  in 
the  picture,  was  exhibited  at  the  Dryden  town  fair, 
and  was  a  center  of  attraction.  “  Well,  now  !  I  never 


get  more  than  SI, 500  a  year  out  of  his  farm  must  be 
a  very  poor  farmer.  But  Mr.  Grundy’s  man  was  not  a 
farmer  ;  that  is,  he  was  not  in  love  with  his  vocation. 
He  simply  robbed  a  piece  of  land  to  get  some  money 
on  which  to  set  up  as  curbstone  broker.  Is  such  a  life 
worth  the  living  ? 

Why,  I  know  plenty  of  men  on  farms  who  are  living 


why  farmers  shouldn’t  do  so  than  why  any  other  man 
should,  and  the  man  who  stints  his  body  and  mind  to 
pile  up  money  at  interest,  when  he  should  keep  it 
actively  employed  in  his  business,  is  simply  a  miser  and 
not  a  farmer.  The  character  Mr.  Grundy  describes 
evidently  has  had  no  children,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is 
so,  for  children  raised  with  such  ideas,  and  trained  to 


saw  a  wild  turkey  before,”  was  a  remark  I  overheard  vastly  better  than  they  could  in  town  on  $1,500  a  year,  regard  money  as  the  sole  object  of  life  will  not  be 
many  times.  “What  breed  is  likely  to  make  the  best  citizens. 


that  ?  ”  came  next.  Four  stakes 
were  driven  down,  and  poultry 
netting  drawn  around  them  and 
across  the  top,  which  made  a  coop 
where  the  gobbler  could  be  seen  to 
advantage  as  he  stood  on  the 
ground,  and  had  plenty  of  room. 

“  That  is  one  of  Chapman’s 
jokes,”  said  one.  “  I’ll  show  you 
that  plume  is  stuck  on.”  He 
reached  through  and  caught  ‘  ‘  Top- 
knot”  by  the  neck,  and  began  to 
pull  the  feathers.  As  he  shame¬ 
facedly  walked  off,  I  heard  him 
say  :  “  lly  gum  !  it’s  real  feathers.” 

This  gobbler  is  a  thoroughbred 
Bronze,  hatched  May,  1891,  and 
weighs  30  pounds.  He  is  a  very 
handsome  bird,  and  carries  his 
head  as  if  conscious  of  its  peculiar¬ 
ity.  Our  turkeys  have  been  treated 
so  kindly  by  their  mistress  that 
they  never  wander  from  home  or 
go  to  the  woods  to  lay.  The  other 
gobbler  has  for  several  years  taken 
the  young  under  his  care  and  hov¬ 
ered  some  of  them,  but  this  one 
has  never  deigned  to  notice  his 
numerous  family.  When  the  young 
turkeys  were  taken  from  the  nest, 
Mrs.  C.  called  my  attention  to  the 
little  bunch  of  feathers  on  his 
head,  and  he  at  once  became  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  attention. 
At  the  present  time  the  crest  is 
four  inches  long  extending  along 
the  skull.  The  feathers  are  five 
inches  long.  He  was  retained  as  a 
sire  with  the  hope  that  this  freak 
might  be  perpetuated,  but  none  of 
the  progeny  shows  any  sign  of  it. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  any  reader 
has  ever  seen  anything  like  it  be¬ 
fore.  Can  any  one  tell  how  to 
reproduce  it  ?  c.  e.  chapman. 

WAS  FRED  GRUNDY'S  FARMER 
“SUCCESSFUL?” 

IS  IT  ALE  OF  LIFE  TO  “SAVE  MONEY?” 

How  Farmers  Get  Rich. 

I  hope  Mr.  Grundy  (page  827) 
did  not  write  that  sketch  as  his 
idea  of  what  a  model  farmer  should 
be.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  as  an 
account  of  the  hard-featured  old 


A  Top-Knot  Bronze  Turkey.  Fig.  1. 


While  not  praising  extravagant 
living,  I  want  to  protest  against 
the  practice  of  holding  up  miserly 
skin-flints  as  models  to  farmers. 
Let  a  farmer  live  just  as  well  as 
he  can,  and  gather  as  many  beauti¬ 
ful  things  in  and  around  his  home 
as  possible.  Let  him  make  it  a 
home  for  his  life  and  for  his  chil¬ 
dren  after  him,  not  a  place  from 
which  after  he  has  taken  the  fer¬ 
tility  out,  he  will  run  away  to  town 
to  live  in  idleness  on  a  pittance, 
when  he  might  live  luxuriously  on 
the  farm.  Let  him  have  a  home 
his  children  will  look  back  to  in 
after  years  as  the  sweetest  spot  on 
earth,  and  not  a  mean  shelter  from 
whose  hard-wood  chairs,  rag  car¬ 
pets  and  several  meannesses  they 
gladly  escape.  w.  f.  massey. 

Let  Farmers  have  Cane-Seated 
Chairs. 

In  The  Rural  of  December  17  is 
given  Mrs.  E.  E.  White’s  record  of 
a  year's  work,  and  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  one.  In  the  same  issue  Mr. 
Grundy  tells  us  how  a  man  afflicted 
with  Jay-Gouldism  thinks  farming 
should  be  conducted.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  ! 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask,  who 
would  care  to  follow  the  example 
of  Mr.  Grundy’s  Man-who-sits-on- 
oak  ?  I,  for  one,  would  not.  Is 
the  dollar  everything  ?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary,  or  rather,  is  it  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  when  to  make 
money  at  farming,  a  man  should 
do  as  Mr.  G’s  specimen  did  ?  He 
sacrificed  everything  for  the  sake 
of  the  dollar ;  he  got  the  dollar 
and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  is  all  he 
has  got.  Mrs.  White  says  she  lived 
“  very  close  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  a 
few  good  magazines”  ;  didithe  man 
who  calls  tea,  coffee  and  cane- 
seated  chairs  luxuries  that  farmers 
cannot  afford,  read  The  Rural 
“and  a  few  good  magazines  ? ”  Of 
course  not,  he  could  not  afford  to. 
Mr.  Grundy  should  have  given  us  a 
few  particulars  as  to  that  man’s 
family  life.  Did  he  have  any  sons 
and  daughters,  and  did  they  stay 


fellow  whose  picture  is  on  the 
same  page.  As  an  example  of  miserly  penuriousness, 
it  may  be  good.  A  rag-picker  can  make  money  in  the 
same  way,  and  make  just  as  good  use  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  sketch  to  show  that  this  man  was  ever 
anything  of  a  farmer.  Indeed  we  may  infer  that  he 
simply  got  all  he  could  out  of  the  land,  and  saved  what 
he  got  by  stinting  himself,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  his 
“  pile”  of  $10,000,  he  at  once  abandoned  the  farm  and 
set  up  to  live  on  his  income.  He  boasts  that  his  in¬ 
come  is  over  $1,500  per  annum.  Now,  any  man  with  a 
good  farm  and  a  cash  capital  of  $10,000  who  could  not 


and  they  have  no  $10,000  lent  out  either.  I  have  in 
my  mind  a  man  who  has  made  his  fine  farm  from  the 
start,  has  lived  well,  raised  a  large  family,  sent  his 
sons  and  daughters  to  college,  and  all  the  while  kept 
an  unstinted  table,  who,  when  asked  to  be  a  candidate 
for  Treasurer  of  his  State,  replied  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  the  capital  and  leave  his  farm  in  hired 
hands  for  $2,000  a  year,  for  he  would  lose  more 
than  that. 

Neither  a  farmer  nor  any  other  man  should  live  in  a 
style  beyond  his  means,  but  there  is  no  more  reason 


on  the  farm  ?  Did  the  family  ever 
have  doughnuts,  or  cookies,  or  cakes,  or  pies  ?  Did 
they  eat  any  eggs  or  chickens?  Did  they  have  “  as 
paragus  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  to  use  and  give 
away  ”  ?  Did  that  man  ever  give  away  anything  that 
he  could  possibly  sell  ?  Did  he  ever  go  to  church,  or 
did  he  amuse  himself  Sundays  looking  at  his  big 
manure  piles  and  wishing  it  was  Monday  so  he  could 
spread  them  ?  Of  course  he  had  no  piano,  or  organ, 
or  other  musical  instrument  in  the  house;  they  were 
luxuries  he  could  not  afford.  And  now,  after  he  has 
made  his  pile,  how  does  he  employ  himself  ?  He  evi- 
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dently  has  no  taste  for  reading,  for  he  could  not  afford 
the  luxury  of  hooks  and  papers  while  he  was  making 
money.  Does  he  put  in  his  time  looking  after  his 
mortgages  and  telling  his  mortgagors  how  to  make 
money  farming  ?  Would  the  United  States  he  better 
off  if  all  her  farmers  were  like  this  prosperous  (?) 
man  ?  If  we  were  all  like  him,  would  we  care  for 
anything  except  dollars?  How  many  subscribers 
would  The  Rural  have  if  it  had  men  of  that  stripe  to 
deal  with  ? 

But  what  is  the  use  of  asking  these  questions.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  take  such  a  view  of  farming  as  that  man 
did,  why,  let  him  ;  when  he  dies  who  will  miss  him  ? 
A  millionaire  once  told  me  an  anecdote  about  a  farmer 
who  had  the  reputation  of  making  money  when  no 
one  else  could,  and  some  one  asked  him  how  he  did  it. 
He  replied:  “Raise  all  you  can;  sell  all  you  raise; 
what  you  can’t  sell  give  to  the  hogs ;  what  the  hogs 
won’t  eat,  eat  yourself.”  This  millionaire  had  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  farming  as  a  money-making  pursuit, 
if  the  farmer  expected  to  enjoy  life  while  farming. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  men  who  ought  to  know  better 
preaching  economy,  industry,  frugality  to  farmers. 
Why  should  farmers  live  more  sordid  lives  than  any 
other  class  ?  We  are  following  a  calling  on  which  is 
based  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country ;  should 
those  who  engage  in  it  do  the  hardest  work,  live  the 
meanest  lives  and  be  content  to  take  just  what  other, 
and  more  prosperous  classes  choose  to  leave  them  ?  I 
believe  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  sit  on  a  cane-seated 
chair — and  to  have  rockers  under  it  too. 

A.  L.  CROSBY. 


BLACK  SCOTCH  CATTLE. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  the  organ  of  these  cattle,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  were  we 
to  breed  cattle  for  beef  we  should  select  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  or  the  Galloway.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  saw  or  “dishorning  fluid”  to 
keep  the  horns  off  their  heads.  They  are 
neat,  handsome  and  quiet,  quick  growers, 
yielding  prime  beef  and  giving  a  small 
percentage  of  offal.  We  know  that  they 
can  endure  cold  and  exposure  that  would 
kill  other  stock  while  the  writer  found 
them  highly  praised  in  Mississippi  be¬ 
cause  their  tough  hides  and  shaggy  fur 
made  an  excellent  protection  against  flies 
and  other  insects.  As  beef  cattle,  they 
have  won  more  than  their  share  of  prizes 
whenever  matched  against  other  breeds. 

We  are  now  using  a  carriage  robe  made 
of  Galloway  fur  that  has  given  us  greater 
admiration  than  ever  for  these  cattle. 

The  hide  from  such  animals  will  sell  for 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
cattle  hide  and  is  well  worth  it,  for  no¬ 
where  else  can  one  find  such  a  warm  and 
beautiful  substitute  for  the  buffalo.  As 
we  have  before  stated,  these  hardy  cattle 
would  be  very  useful  stock  on  the  hill¬ 
side  pastures  of  upper  New  England 
and  New  York.  The  animal  shown  at  Fig.  2,  which 
is  reproduced  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  has  won 
many  prizes  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  At  32 
months  old  she  weighed  over  1,600  pounds  and  is  a 
remarkably  perfect  specimen  of  the  breed. 


WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  FARMER 
AND  HIS  HEN? 

Partnership  with  “ the  Business  Hen;”  Why  Hen  Part¬ 
nerships  Fail ;  Ho  w  to  Make  Them  Succeed. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

PART  II. 

First  Sign  of  “  Improvement." 

Occasionally  one  of  these  men  after  reading  some 
article  on  the  profits  of  poultry  keeping,  or  hearing  of 
some  one  who  is  reported  to  be  making  a  success  in 
that  line,  decides  to  make  an  improvement  in  his 
methods,  and  proceeds  to  build  a  hen  house,  as  it  seems 
to  him  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  his 
hens  lay  the  year  round — if  any  ever  do — and  after 
spending  considerable  time  in  looking  up  a  suitable 
plan  (which  he  finds  a  difficult  matter,  as  he  has  never 
given  the  subject  any  attention  before  and  hardly 
knows  what  he  wants),  he  usually  builds  a  very  good 
house  for  this  purpose,  except  that  it  is  hardly  ever 
large  enough  for  the  number  of  hens  to  be  kept.  The 
hens  are  put  in  and  soon  learn  to  roost  there.  The 
owner  gives  them  no  more  attention  than  before.  The 
house  soon  becomes  as  filthy  and  overrun  with  vermin 
as  the  old  one.  The  hens  do  little  if  any  better  than 
before,  and  the  owner  is  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  what  he  read  and  heard  regarding  the  profits 
from  hens  was  “all  nonsense.” 

I  have  in  mind  one  of  this  class,  a  prosperous  farmer 
in  other  respects,  upon  whom  I  had  occasion  to  call 
late  last  winter.  When  I  reached  the  house  I  was 


informed  that  the  proprietor  was  away  from  home  a 
short  distance,  but  was  expected  to  return  soon. 
So  while  waiting  for  him,  I  strolled  out  to  the  barn 
with  the  intention  of  looking  over  his  cows,  knowing 
he  kept  a  fine  dairy.  I  found  them  all  in  the  barn, 
looking  well,  and  the  stables  were  nicely  cleaned,  and 
in  fact  everything  about  them  bore  the  appearance  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  but  as  I  came  out  of  the  barn 
I  noticed  a  small,  but  snug-looking  building  across  the 
barnyard  which  I  at  once  concluded  was  a  hen  house, 
and  as  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  inmates  I  stepped 
across  and  opened  the  door,  and  oh  !  what  a  change 
from  the  cow  barn  !  Confined  in  a  space  of  not  over 
12x14  feet  were  no  less  than  80  hens,  a  half  dozen 
turkeys  and  as  many  ducks ;  under  the  perches  and 
upon  the  floor  were  not  less  than  25  bushels  of  their 
droppings,  scattered  among  which  was  a  quantity  of 
grain  intended  for  their  feed  during  the  day.  As  the 
building  was  well  constructed  and  warm,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  fowls  in  it,  readers  can  imagine  some¬ 
thing  of  the  odor  that  greeted  me  as  I  opened  the 
door.  The  owner  returned  about  this  time,  and  in  the 
course  of  our  conversation  I  remarked  that  he  had  a 
very  nice  hen  house,  and  asked  him  if  he  found  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  profitable.  His  reply  was,  “  No  indeed, 
there  is  no  money  in  keeping  hens.  I  have  tested  that 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  but  the  women  folks  will 
insist  upon  keeping  them.”  He  then  went  on  to  tell 
how  much  it  had  cost  him  to  build  that  ben  house  the 
year  before,  and  that  his  hens  hid  not  laid  an  egg  all 
that  winter.  The  great  wonder  to  me  was  that  they 
had  lived  so  far  through  the  season. 

No  Mysteries  about  the  Hen  Business. 

This  is  only  one  instance  among  many  of  a  similar 
nature  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  Some  of  the 
people  have  the  idea  that  the  secret  of  success  lies  en¬ 
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tirely  in  the  feeding,  and  while  they  study  this  matter 
thoroughly,  and  give  proper  feed  in  suitable  quantities, 
they  so  wholly  neglect  the  other  details  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  their  success  at  the  best  will  be  but  partial, 
which  is  all  that  could  be  expected. 

There  is  still  another  class  which  labors  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  great  mystery  about  the 
successful  management  of  laying  hens,  that  there  is  a 
secret  connected  with  it,  which,  if  revealed  to  them, 
would  open  wide  the  door  to  wealth.  I  know  this  to 
be  the  case,  from  the  numerous  letters  I  receive  bear¬ 
ing  upon  this  point,  and  also  from  those  who  apply  in 
person,  asking  if  I  am  willing  to  reveal  the  secret  of 
making  hens  lay.  Of  course  t  his  latter  class  are  not  very 
numerous,  as  any  person  of  average  intelligence 
must  know,  if  he  give  the  matter  any  thought  at  all, 
that  the  only  secret  of  this  business  is  to  thoroughly 
study  it,  find  out  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  hens  in 
the  best  condition  as  to  health  and  comfort,  with  a 
proper  regard  to  feeding  for  the  object  desired — eggs, 
or  growth — and  then  see  that  the  knowledge  gained  is 
put  in  practice,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  same 
principles  required  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of 
the  mercantile,  banking,  newspaper,  or  any  other 
business  are  required  for  the  successful  management  of 
laying  hens  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Those  Who  Use  “Improved  Scrubs." 

There  is  still  another  class  of  farmers  who  manage 
to  make  some  profit  from  their  hens,  and  whose  stock 
are  what  may  be  called  improved  scrubs,  and  who 
usually  begin  the  improvement  by  buying  a  thorough¬ 
bred  male  of  some  variety  which  seems  to  suit  their 
fancy  at  the  time,  and  grade  up  their  flocks  from 
him,  which  is  really  an  improvement,  if  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  strength  and  vigor  in  the  chicks  from  this 
mating  ;  but  instead  of  going  on  in  this  line,  drawing 


fresh  blood  and  grading  up  their  flocks  from  the  same 
breed,  they  usually  make  the  second  draft  from  some 
entirely  different  breed,  whose  characteristics  are 
often  as  foreign  to  those  of  the  first  as  possible.  They 
seem  to  get  the  idea  that  there  is  some  best  breed, 
and  that  by  changing  to  another  every  year  or  two 
they  will  be  sure  to  find  it.  The  result  is  that  they 
soon  get  to  a  mixed  flock,  consisting  of  heavy  and 
light  birds,  sitters  and  non-sitters,  and  their  various 
grades  and  crosses — a  flock  for  all  the  members  of 
which  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  any  one  to 
study  out  a  suitable  line  of  feeding  and  management, 
and  in  the  end  the  owners  know  but  little  more  about 
the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  thoroughbreds  they 
have  used  than  if  they  had  never  seen  them,  and  about 
the  only  successful  way  to  manage  their  flocks  would 
be  to  divide  them  into  different  sections,  according  to 
their  many  different  characteristics,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  done,  and  treat  each  separately,  according  to  their 
wants.  This  would  entail  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  that  but  few  would  be  willing  to  make. 

Neglecting1  Hens  on  a  Vacation. 

Another  mistake  I  have  often  noticed  is  in  the  case 
of  farmers  who  have  fairly  good  flocks  and  buildings 
for  them,  which,  with  a  little  care  and  labor  at  the 
approach  of  fall  and  winter,  could  be  made  comfort¬ 
able  just  when  comfortable  quarters  are  most  needed; 
but  as  the  hens  cease  to  lay  in  order  to  moult  at  aoout 
this  time,  and  as  the  pullets  are  hardly  ever  mature 
enough  to  begin  to  lay  until  toward  spring,  their 
owners  take  but  little  interest  in  them  and  seem  to 
think  that  they  will  lose  about  so  much  time  anyway, 
before  beginning  to  lay  again,  and  so  they  only  try 
how  cheaply  they  can  carry  them  through  this  period. 
In  the  meantime  the  hens  suffer  from  cold  and  ex¬ 
posure  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  food,  as  the  wind 
whistles  and  the  storms  beat  through 
the  cracks  and  broken  windows  of  their 
quarters  until  midwinter,  by  which  time 
they  are  in  a  most  miserable  condition. 
Then  their  owner  wakes  up  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  about  time  the  hens  should 
begin  to  lay,  as  it  must  soon  be  spring. 
Accordingly  he  goes  at  it  as  though  his 
life  depended  upon  the  result.  The  hen 
house  is  put  in  proper  shape,  the  cracks 
are  stopped  up ;  the  broken  windows  are 
replaced  by  new  ones  ;  the  house  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned,  and  the  hens  are  feasted 
morning,  noon  and  night  upon  the  best 
the  farm  affords.  The  owner  thinks 
nothing  of  the  trouble  of  cooking  vege¬ 
tables  and  mixing  a  warm  mash  for  their 
breakfast,  and  keeping  them  supplied 
with  pure  water  slightly  warmed.  In 
fact,  he  gives  them  everything  he  has 
ever  heard  recommended  as  good  for  in¬ 
ducing  hens  to  lay.  He  finds,  however, 
that  they  respond  but  slowly  to  all  his 
good  treatment,  and  he  sometimes  gets 
nearly  discouraged,  as  it  seems  to  him  that 
with  the  good  care  and  generous  feeding  he  is  giving, 
they  should  begin  to  lay  at  once.  Finally,  as  their  con¬ 
dition  improves  and  the  wastes  of  their  bodies  caused 
by  neglect,  cold  and  hunger  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
winter  arc  repaired,  they  begin  to  lay,  and,  as  the  care 
and  feed  are  kept  up,  continue  to  do  so  through  the 
spring  and  summer  until  Nature’s  demands  must  be 
met,  and  they  gradually  stop  laying  to  change  their 
coats.  Then  their  owner  neglects  to  feed  them  and 
takes  up  the  problem  of  how  cheaply  he  can  keep 
them,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  yet  most  com¬ 
mon  mistakes  in  keeping  hens — to  drop  off  in  care  and 
feed  because  they  fail  to  lay  enough  eggs  to  pay  for 
proper  attention  at  the  most  critical  time  of  their  lives, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  moulting  and  the  growing  of 
an  entire  coat  of  new  feathers  are  much  more  of  a 
strain  upon  them  than  the  laying  of  an  egg  nearly 
every  day,  and  often  occur  so  late  in  the  season  that 
even  the  weather  is  against  them,  being  often  cold  and 
stormy  at  this  time.  As  to  the  economy  of  neglect  at 
this  time,  a  single  trial  will  convince  any  one  that  to 
continue  with  the  best  of  feed  and  care  throughout 
the  winter  and  see  to  it  that  the  hens  are  kept  warm 
and  comfortable  when  denuded  of  their  feathers,  will 
greatly  lessen  the  time  otherwise  required  for  moult¬ 
ing,  and  result  in  a  far  greater  profit  for  the  year,  as 
they  will  finish  their  growth  of  new  feathers  in  good 
condition  and  in  time  to  lay  many  eggs  that  will  sell 
at  winter  prices. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  *  * 

Choice  of  Potatoes. — For  the  earliest  and  best  the 
Sunrise  potato  suits  me,  as  it  yields  far  better  than 
most  other  varieties  with  me,  and  for  a  later  variety  I 
would  select  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 ;  for  it  is 
delicious.  I  planted  mine  early  and  got  a  good  crop  ; 
there  were  no  rotten  ones  to  speak  of,  but  the  late 
ones  I  left  in  the  ground,  and  did  not  get  seed,  as  they 
were  all  rotten.  J.  f.  p. 
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ANOTHER  MILLIONAIRE  FARMER. 


THIS  ONE  RUNS  A  FARM  FOR  REVENUE  AND  GETS  IT  TOO. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

PART  II. 

Comforts  for  the  Cows. 

The  air  in  these  stables  was  as  pure  as  one  could  wish. 
The  system  of  ventilation  seems  perfect,  and  yet 
there  were  no  drafts  apparent.  The  cattle  are  secured 
by  straps  and  chains,  and  are  well  bedded.  In  front 
of  each  is  an  iron  pocket  containing  a  lump  of  Retsof 
salt.  Mr.  Mayer  speaks  highly  of  this  salt,  and  of 
this  method  of  salting  cattle. 

“  Is  your  system  of  watering  the  cows,  a  new  one  ?  ” 
I  asked  as  I  noticed  an  arrangement  differing  from 
anything  I  had  before  seen. 

“Yes,  we  got  it  up  ourselves.  It  is  very  simple 
and  effective.  This  trough,”  pulling  down  a  V-shaped 
trough  which  was  suspended  several  feet  high  in  front 
of  the  cows  by  cords  passing  over  pulleys,  “  rests  on 
this  waste  pipe,  through  which  the  water  remaining 
after  the  cows  have  finished,  is  allowed  to  escape  by 
pulling  this  plug,  when  the  trough  is  again  hoisted 
out  of  the  way.” 

“  Do  you  warm  the  water  in  winter  ?  ” 

“Always.  The  cows  get  the  water  at  very  nearly 
the  same  temperature  summer  and  winter.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  give  ice  water  to  cows.  Just  as  soon  as  you  do 
that,  the  yield  of  milk  will  shrink  at  least  one-half.” 

“  I  notice  that  your  stable  floors  are  all  of  wood. 
Do  you  consider  these  preferable  to  cement  floors  ?  ” 

“Yes;  cement  floors  are  too  cold,  and  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  cows  to  be  perfectly  comfortable  on  them. 
They  may  be  easier  to  keep  clean,  but 
we  have  no  trouble  in  this  respect.” 

“How  often  are  your  stables  cleaned?” 

“  Seven  times  every  day.” 

“  Do  you  clean  the  cows  regularly?  ” 

“  Yes,  they  are  thoroughly  curried 
and  brushed  every  morning,  and  then 
brushed  off  again  before  being  milked.” 

“  How  many  times  a  day  are  the  cows 
fed  ?  ” 

“  Three  times;  twice 
on  ensilage,  and  once 
on  dry  feed.” 

While  we  were  passing 
through  the  stables,  the 
cows  were  receiving 
their  noon  feed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  unthrashed 
oats,  though  I  believe 
hay  is  generally  fed. 

This  feed  is  stored  in 
the  space  over  the  cows, 
to  which  it  is  elevated 


cow.  This  record  book  contains  the  name  of  each  cow, 
with  columns  for  pounds  and  ounces,  for  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  This  is  footed  up,  and  the  record  of  the 
dairy  must  agree  with  these  totals.  Every  ounce  must 
be  accounted  for.” 

Here  and  there  in  the  rear  of  the  cows  are  portable 
calf  pens,  in  each  of  which  a  baby  Jersey  was  comfort¬ 
ably  housed.  These  pens  are  a  simple,  strong  frame¬ 
work,  hooked  together  at  the  corners,  with  a  door  for 
ingress  and  egress.  The  bottoms  of  these,  as  well  as 
of  all  box-stalls,  are  covered  with  peat  moss  for  an 
absorbent.  Large  quantities  of  this  are  used,  it  being 
purchased  by  the  car-load.  The  calves  are  fed  on 
separator  milk,  warmed  in  a  convenient  hot-water 
tank  to  98  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  certainly  seems 
much  better  to  keep  them  in  company  with  the  cows, 
than  to  have  them  caged  off  by  themselves  in  the  cold, 


back  row  being  somewhat  higher  than  the  front  one 

“  We  use  the  Ross  Giant  cutter,”  said  Mr.  Mayer, 
“  and  fill  the  front  silo  first,  then  attach  the  carrier, 
and  run  the  ensilage  into  the  back  one.  We  fill  them 
about  two  feet  above  the  top,  then  cover  with  planks 
and  weight.  The  ensilage  settles  about  one-third. 
Very  little  of  it  on  top  spoils.  That  we  are  now  feed¬ 
ing  is  two  years  old,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  kept  for  years  if  properly  made.  We 
hoist  it  out  with  a  windlass  and  buckets,  and  wheel  it 
out  to  the  stables.” 

“  What  variety  of  corn  do  you  grow  ?” 

“  The  Southern  corn.  It  has  plenty  of  broad  leaves, 
and  furnishes  a  large  quanty  of  feed  to  the  acre.” 

“  I  see  you  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  stalks 
standing  in  the  fields.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  calculated  on  25  tons  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
and  it  yielded  35,  so  I  had  no  place  to  put  the  surplus.” 

Another  building  contains  45  roomy  box  stalls  for 
lying-in  cows.  “  We  put  our  cows  in  here  before 
they  calve,  and  keep  them  for  a  few  days  after.  We 
blanket  them  for  a  few  days  after  calving  to  obviate 
any  danger  from  their  taking  cold.” 

The  bull  stable  contains  several  fine  bulls,  headed 
by  Pedro  of  the  Valley.  Another  fine  animal  is  Pierrot 
Pisano.  Henry  Hudson,  Silver  Tomentor  and  Catonah 
Koffe,  son  of  Pedro,  are  all  strong,  vigorous  specimens 
of  the  best  strains  of  Jersey  blood. 

“  How  do  you  market  your  products,”  I  asked. 

“  We  have  a  store  in  New  York,  and  sell  directly  to 
consumers.  We  get  12  cents  per  quart  for  milk,  CO 
cents  for  cream,  and  50  to  70  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs. 
Everything  goes  fresh  from  the  farm  daily,  and  there 
are  no  middlemen.” 

“You  seem  to  have  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  latter  class,  but  it  would 
be  a  more  difficult  matter  for  the  small 
farmer  who  only  has  small  quantities 
of  produce  to  sell.” 

“  Yes,  but  farmers  can  combine,  and 
accomplish  the  same  results.” 

In  the  wing  opposite  the  one  contain¬ 
ing  the  silos,  are  the 
engine  and  boiler  room, 
the  cold  storage  room, 
the  dairy  room,  and 
living  rooms  for  the 
dairyman.  The  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk  is  run  through 
the  separator,  and  the 
cream  is  kept  in  the 
cold  storage  room  until 
night,  when  it,  and  the 
night’s  milk  are  sent 
to  the  store  in  the  city. 
They  are  transported  in 
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by  steam  power,  from  the  wagons  driven  in  at 
one  end  through  the  wide  doors  along  the  broad 
passage  between  the  two  rows  of  cows,  and  out  at 
doors  at  the  other  end.  A  more  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  one  necessitating  less  handling  of  feed 
from  the  field  to  the  animal  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  Mr.  Mayer  stated  that  the  whole  lot  could 
be  fed  in  seven  minutes. 

In  the  rear  of  the  cows,  outside  the  stables,  are  a 
series  of  yards,  into  each  of  which  a  few  cows  are 
turned  daily  for  exercise.  No  keeping  the  cows  housed 
up  from  fall  to  spring  here.  They  are  not  hothouse 
exotics,  crowded  for  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
milk,  but  handled  and  fed  with  a  view  to  health  and 
vigor,  and  a  consequent  healthful  product. 

These  Jerseys  Have  a  Fair  Show. 

“  Here  is  where  we  weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow,  at 
every  milking,”  said  Mr.  Mayer  when  we  reached  a 
point  about  midway  of  the  stables.  “This  hanging 
scale  is  so  arranged  as  to  ‘  tare  ’  the  pails,  and  thus 
give  the  exact  pounds  and  ounces  of  milk  from  each 


nasty  pens  to  which  calves  are  generally  consigned. 

“  Here  is  a  cow  that  will  go  to  Chicago  to  represent 
the  Jerseys,”  said  Mr.  Mayer.  “  She  has  a  record  of 
over  20  pounds  of  butter  per  week  on  our  ordinary 
feeding,  without  crowding.  Here  is  another  which 
will  represent  us  at  Chicago.  She  has  a  record  of 
above  90  pounds  of  butter  in  a  single  month  without 
undue  crowding.” 

“  What  is  your  grain  feed  ?” 

“  Corn  meal,  ground  oats,  bran  and  linseed  meal,  fed 
three  times  daily.” 

Two  Dozen  Silos  Not  Enough. 

At  the  farther  end  of  this  long  building  wings  ex¬ 
tend  in  either  direction.  In  this  end  are  located  the 
feed  mill,  bins  for  storing  grain  and  feed,  etc.,  while 
directly  overhead  is  an  immense  tank  holding  thou¬ 
sands  of  gallons,  and  fed  by  a  seven-inch  pipe  directly 
from  a  spring  on  the  mountain  side.  Going  up  a  pair 
of  stairs  and  turning  to  the  right,  we  pass  into  the 
wing  containing  the  silos,  24  in  number,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  100  tons.  They  are  in  two  rows,  the 


locked  cans,  and  bottled  after  reaching  their  destina¬ 
tion.  A  sample  of  milk  from  the  morning’s  mess  was 
standing  in  a  glass  at  noon,  and  showed  20  per  cent 
of  cream.  Churns  and  other  apparatus  for  butter¬ 
making  were  all  in  order,  but  seldom  used.  Mr.  Mayer 
said,  however,  that  they  were  thoroughly  washed 
and  scalded  every  day. 

Hogs  Unprofitable  Without  Skim-Milk. 

“We  will  take  a  look  into  the  hog  houses,”  said 
Mr.  Mayer,  “  though  we  don’t  keep  many  now,  as 
there  is  no  money  in  them  unless  there  is  skim-milk 
to  feed.  We  keep  the  Berkshires,  and  raise  a  good 
many  pigs  for  roasters,  of  which  the  family  are  very 
fond.  It  will  not  pay  us  to  keep  hogs  and  feed  them 
entirely  on  grain.”  The  hog  houses  were  as  neat  and 
clean  as  the  cow  stables,  the  floors  being  covered  with 
peat  moss.  The  sows  with  litters  of  pigs,  of  which 
there  were  several,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy 
and  in  thrifty  condition.  If  raising  hogs  upon  grain  is 
unprofitable  at  present  prices  of  pork,  what  must  it 
have  been  with  the  recent  low  prices  ?  f.  h.  yJJ 
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SILVER  AND  WHEAT. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  “  Free  Coinage  of  Silver”  by  rep¬ 
resentative  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  Position  of  the  Grange. 

“Why,  and  how  would  the  free-coinage  of  silver  be  of  benefit  to  farm¬ 
ers?”— and  therefore  to  all  our  people;  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
means  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Agriculture  Is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  prosperity. 

First. — Because  all  debts — personal,  local.  State  and 
national — could  be  paid  in  the  money  of  contract ;  con¬ 
stitutional  money  of  the  United  States. 

Our  mortgages,  railroad,  State  and  National  bonds 
and  other  debt  “securities”  are  held  at  home  and 
abroad  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

Lincoln  said  :  “  If  a  government  makes  a  debt  with 
a  certain  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  then 
contracts  the  money  volume  before  the  debt  is  paid, 
it  is  the  most  heinous  crime  a  government  could  com¬ 
mit  against  a  people.” 

The  demonetization  of  silver — never  asked  for  by  the 
people — secretly  destroyed  about  half  of  the  money 
basis  of  the  Republic  in  use  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 

Scarce  potatoes  and  apples  this  year  make  dear 
potatoes  and  apples. 

Scarce  money  means  dear  money. 

It  takes  more  than  twice  as  much  farm  products  to 
buy  a  scarce,  dear  dollar  now,  than  it  did  before  silver 
was  demonetized.  Thus  all  debts  are  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  “  crime”  of  Lincoln  is  committed. 

And  more  yet :  Those  who  hold  the  mortgages  and 
other  “  securities”  can  use  the  scarce,  dear  dollars, 
paid  them  in  interest  and  principal,  in  buying  twice 
as  much. 

Demonetizing  silver  doubled  the  debts  of  the  people 
and  of  the  nation,  and  doubled  the  wealth  (or  purchas¬ 
ing  power)  of  those  who  hold  the  “  securities.” 

If  all  the  debts,  interest,  taxes,  etc. ,  had  come  down 
one-lialf  when  farm  products  went  down  one-half,  then 
all  would  have  fared  alike,  audit  would  not  have  been 
a  “  crime.” 

True  it  is  “that  a  dollar  will  now  purchase  more 
than  ever  before.”  Hut  it  will  not  pay  more  debts 
than  ever  before.  Farmers  know  that  the  rich 
man’s  dollar  will  buy  twice  as  much  wheat,  twice  as 
much  beef,  pork,  and  also  twice  as  much  of  his  farm 
as  before  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and  they  also 
know  that  it  takes  twice  as  much  wheat,  beef,  pork, 
and  land  to  get  that  same  dollar  to  pay  on  their  debts  ; 
whether  it  be  a  personal  mortgage,  or  the  local, 
county,  State  and  National  bonds,  which  are  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  us  all. 

llicrefore. — Free-coinage  of  silver  will  undo  the 
“  crime”  (but,  alas  !  not  all  its  sad  effects),  and  place 
the  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar  once  more  on  an 
equality  with  its  purchasing  power,  as  they  were  from 
1792  to  1873. 

We  must  have  money  for  the  million  as  well  as  for 
the  millionaire. 

Second.— England  is  notan  agricultural,  but  a  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  nation.  She  wants 
cheap  food  for  her  workmen,  and  cheap  raw  materials 
for  her  factories. 

If  she  can  get  cheap  food  and  cheap  raw  materials 
and  can  break  down  the  “  protection  ”  other  countries 
have  for  their  people,  she  can  control  the  world  in 
manufactures  and  in  commerce. 

England  demonetized  silver  in  England  for  32  mil¬ 
lions  of  her  people  (in  England),  but  left  free-coinage 
of  silver  in  her  India  for  240,000,000  of  her  people ; 
then  she  fooled  some  of  our  statesmen  into  demonetiz¬ 
ing  silver  in  the  United  States. 

India  Raises  Wheat  and  Cotton. 

What  fixes  the  prices  of  all  our  wheat,  cotton  and 
other  products  of  which  we  have  a  surplus  ?  Liver¬ 
pool  prices. 

What  fixes  Liverpool  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  ? 
India  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton. 

What  fixes  the  price  of  India  wheat  and  cotton  in 
Liverpool  ?  The  price  of  silver  bullion. 

The  United  States  furnishes  about  half  the  silver 
bullion  which  is  used  by  four-fifths  of  the  people  of 
the  world  as  money  to-day. 

What  fixes  the  price  of  our  silver  bullion  ?  De¬ 
monetizing  it  gives  it  one  price.  Free-coinage  gives  it 
another  price. 

Congress  secretly  passes  a  law  that  mules  (silver) 
shall  never  again  be  used  in  harness.  Mules  are  de¬ 
monetized  and  go  down  in  value  and  price.  Horses 
(gold),  must  do  double  duty,  are  worth  twice  as  much. 
(In  time  we  could  raise  more  horses,  but  we  cannot 
produce  more  gold  ) 

At  the  time  our  Congress  demonetized  silver  (the 
mules)  England  was  paying  us  $1.29  an  ounce  for  our 
silver  bullion. 

After  demonetization  of  silver,  which  reduced  its 
bullion  value,  (it  could  not  be  used  as  money,  like  the 
mules)  England  could  buy  our  silver  bullion  cheaper; 
as  low  now  as  80  cents  and  less  an  ounce. 


An  ounce  of  silver  bullion  will  land  a  bushel  of  India 
wheat  in  Liverpool  (free  coinage  of  silver  in  India 
makes  it  money  there.) 

With  free  coinage,  and  silver  $1.29  an  ounce,  India 
wheat  was  $1.29  a  bushel  in  Liverpool,  which  fixed 
the  price  of  all  our  wheat  in  this  country. 

With  demonetized  silver,  and  silver  80  cents  an  ounce, 
India  wheat  is  80  cents  a  bushel  in  Liverpool,  and  all 
our  wheat  down  in  price  also. 

Under  free  coinage,  England  used  only  1,000,000 
bushels  of  India  wheat  in  a  year. 

Since  demonetization,  she  used  last  year  51,000,000 
bushels  of  India  wheat,  and  several  weeks  ago  foreign 
dispatches  showed  that  she  had  already  this  year  used 
23,000,000  bushels. 

This  same  argument  applies  to  cotton  and  its  prices; 
and  England  has  increased  her  imports  of  India  cotton 
in  the  same  proportion  that  she  has  her  India  wheat. 

By  demonetizing  silver  we  have  helped  England 
lower  the  price  of  food  for  her  workmen,  and  of  the 
raw  materials  for  her  factories,  and  we  have  helped 
her  destroy  our  own  markets. 

Therefore,  to  raise  prices  of  all  our  products  at  home 
and  abroad  (for  all  products  have  gone  down  as  silver 
went  down)  or  as  gold  (horses)  went  up  ;  remonetize 
silver,  (let  us  harness  the  mules  again),  give  us  free 
coinage  of  silver,  (free  use  of  the  mules)  and  the 
farmer  will  have  better  prices  in  home  and  foreign 
markets,  can  pay  his  debts,  and  help  pay  those  of  the 
nation,  and,  in  thousands  of  cases,  save  his  home. 
Undo  the  wrong — “  crime  ” — and  let  the  right  prevail. 
For  right  is  might, 

And  right  the  day  must  win; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 

Our  forefathers  never  asked  for  a  “  conference  ”  with 
the  monarchies  or  the  money-lenders  of  Europe,  as  to 
founding  a  republic  or  making  a  “  Constitution.”  If 
they  had,  the  “shot  heard  ’round  the  world”  would 
never  have  been  fired.  Why  should  we  ask  these 
same  selfish  nations  and  money-lenders,  who  are 
despoiling  us,  to  regulate  our  finances  now  ? 

Lecturer  National  Grange,  mortimer  whitehead. 


SOME  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  STORED  GRAIN. 

Several  insects  are  causing  considerable  damage  in 
Delaware  to  stored  grain,  especially  to  wheat  and  corn. 
Heretofore  the  attacks  have  been  confined  to  grain 
that  has  been  kept  over  until  the  following  season. 
This  year  the  new  crop  of  wheat  and  corn  has  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  suffered  from  their  depredations. 
Farmers  generally  consider  that  the  grain  crop  is  safe 
from  insects  as  soon  as  it  is  thrashed  and  stored  in 
the  granary;  but  such  has  not  been  the  case  this 
season.  The  continued  warm  weather  during  the 
autumn  has  been  favorable  to  the  increase  of  such  in¬ 
sects  and  in  consequence  much  injury  was  done  be¬ 
fore  their  presence  was  noticed. 

Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
larvae  of  the  Angoumois  moth,  Gelechia  cerealella,  by 
their  sudden  appearance  in  a  room  in  which  was  stored 
a  quantity  of  selected  heads  of  sorghum  seed.  On  ex¬ 
amination  the  moths  were  found  to  be  issuing  from  the 
seed.  This  insect  is  a  small,  slender,  light  gray  or 
brownish  colored  moth  with  broadly  fringed  hind 
wings.  It  varies  in  size  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  one-half  to  tliree- 
fourtlis  of  an  inch  across  the  expanded  wings. 
The  size  appears  to  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
grains  from  which  they  issue,  the  moths  bred  from 
wheat  and  pop-corn  being  very  much  smaller  than 
those  bred  from  the  large  kernels  of  field  corn.  TLere 
are  two  and  possibly  five  broods  of  this  insect  under 
favorable  conditions  The  eggs  are  deposited  singly 
either  upon  the  surface  of  the  kernels  of  corn  or  wheat 
stored  in  bins  or  cribs  or  upon  standing  grain  in  the 
field.  The  larvae  hatch  from  the  eggs  in  a  few  days 
and,  penetrating  the  kernels,  feed  upon  the  inner 
parts  until  ready  to  transform  to  the  pupa  stage,  when 
they  eat  their  way  to  the  surface,  cutting  a  circular 
hole  nearly  through  the  hull  of  the  kernel,  in  order 
that  the  moth  may  readily  escape.  This  small  opening 
is  very  conspicuous  in  the  grain  from  which  the  moth 
has  issued. 

Two  species  of  small  beetles,  the  grain  beetle,  Sil- 
vanus  surinamensis,  and  the  grain  weevil,  Calandra 
remota-punctata,  are  also  seriously  injuring  stored 
wheat  in  many  sections.  The  injury  is  caused  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  that  by  the  Angoumois 
moth,  the  inner  portion  of  the  kernels  being  eaten  out 
by  the  larvae.  The  mature  beetles  as  well  as  the  larvae 
also  feed  upon  the  grain. 

The  insects  are  of  a  reddish  or  brown  color  and  are 
about  1-16  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  grain  beetle  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  weevil  in  the  body  being  more  slender 
and  the  thorax,  or  part  just  back  of  the  head,  having 
the  sides  notched  or  serrate.  There  are  also  three 
ridges  running  lengthwise  on  the  top  of  the  thorax, 
which  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  an 
ordinary  magnifying  glass. 


The  adult  grain  weevils  are  provided  with  a  beak  or 
proboscis  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  head,  at  the 
end  of  which  their  pincer-like  jaws  are  located,  while 
grain  beetles  are  provided  with  biting  jaws  and  have 
no  proboscis. 

The  attacks  of  the  grain  weevils  and  beetles  are 
usually  first  noticed  by  the  increase  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  stored  grain  or  bran,  as  they  frequently 
attack  the  bran  as  well  as  the  grain.  Upon  thrusting 
the  hand  into  a  mass  of  stored  grain  infested  with 
these  insects,  it  will  appear  moist  and  quite  warm. 

We  have  during  the  past  few  years  extensively 
used  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  to  destroy  these  insects, 
with  excellent  results.  This  remedy  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  in  1879.  Bi-sulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid  that  readily  volatilizes 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  fumes  from  the  liquid 
are  heavier  than  the  atmosphere  and  consequently  fall 
instead  of  rising. 

Care  must  be  taken  when  using  the  bi-sulphide  that 
no  lights  or  fire  are  near  it,  as  both  the  liquid  and  the 
fumes  readily  ignite  and  are  very  explosive.  Nearly 
every  one  who  recommends  its  use  says  introduce  the 
liquid  into  the  center  of  the  mass  of  grain.  We  find 
no  necessity  for  so  doing,  as  the  liquid  when  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  surface  of  the  grain  rapidly  volatilizes 
and  the  heavy  fumes  penetrate  downward  through 
the  mass. 

During  October  we  treated,  with  the  bi-sulphide, 
several  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  that  were  badty  in¬ 
fested  with  the  granary  weevil.  In  some  bins  the 
grain  was  seven  and  one-half  feet  in  depth.  The 
liquid  was  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  grain, 
using  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  the  liquid  to  100 
pounds  of  grain.  The  fumes  penetrated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mass,  as  only  an  occasional  live  insect  could  be 
found  when  the  grain  was  run  through  the  fanning 
mill  a  few  days  after  the  treatment.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  when  the  grain  is  treated  in  a  close  bin. 
We  treated  one  lot  of  900  bushels  of  wheat  that  was 
stored  in  an  open  bin  on  the  floor  of  a  large  building, 
by  covering  the  grain  with  blankets  after  applying 
the  bi-sulphide,  with  good  results.  Bi-sulphide  of 
carbon  can  be  obtained  in  small  lots  of  five  to  ten 
pounds  at  20  cents,  and  in  lots  of  50  pounds  at  from  10 
to  15  cents  per  pound.  It  can  also  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  for  destroying  the  bean  and  pea  weevils  in 
peas,  beans  and  cow  peas. 

Although  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  is  a  deadly  poison,  it 
has  been  proved  that  neither  the  healthfulness  of  the 
grain  for  food  nor  the  vitality  for  seed  is  injured  by 
the  treatment.  m.  h.  beckwith. 

Del.  College  Ag’l  Ex.  Station,  Newark,  Del. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  GARGET. 

To  Keep  it  Out  of  the  Cow  is  Best. 

It  has  been  sometime  since  we  have  had  any  trouble 
with  garget  in  our  herd.  The  cause  of  this  trouble, 
we  think,  is  want  of  care  in  drying  off  cows.  They 
are  not  well  stripped  out,  until  thoroughly  dry,  and 
hence  curdled  milk  is  left  to  dry  into  a  lump  in  the 
udder,  which  causes  trouble  at  next  calving.  It  is 
also  brought  on,  we  think,  by  cows  taking  cold,  and 
other  irritating  causes.  Probably  as  good  a  medical 
remedy  as  any  is  pliytolacca,  or  poke-root,  to  be  given 
to  a  cow,  and  also  to  be  used  for  bathing  the  udder. 
In  extreme  cases  continued  applications  of  hot  water 
are  excellent ;  or  if  a  sack  could  be  made  to  cover  the 
udder,  and  filled  with  het  bran  mash,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  Salts  to  move  the  bowels  are  also  desirable. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL. 

How  it  is  Avoided. 

I  rarely  have  any  trouble  with  garget,  never  any 
serious  cases.  What  causes  garget  I  do  not  know ; 
what  will  prevent  it — or  what  I  suppose  prevents  it  in 
my  herd — is  to  keep  the  cows  in  a  common-sense  kind 
of  way.  I  milk  my  cows  (Jerseys)  right  up  to  the  time 
of  calving — some  of  them  haven’t  been  dry  for  many 
years— try  to  feed  them  with  some  kind  of  laxative 
feed  for  six  or  eight  weeks  before  they  calve,  let  them 
eat  the  placenta  (I  would  as  soon  think  of  cutting  off 
their  tails  as  to  keep  them  from  eating  this),  give  them 
a  bucketful  of  warm  water  with  a  pint  of  linseed  meal, 
or  a  quart  of  middlings  in  it  so  soon  as  they  have  calved 
and  eaten  the  placenta — or  before  they  eat  the  latter 
if  I  know  of  their  calving  in  time  to  do  so— milk  them 
clean  at  night  after  the  calf  has  sucked,  give  them  a 
handful  of  hay  ;  that's  the  first  day  ;  let  the  calves  stay 
with  the  cows  for  three  days,  and  that’s  about  the 
whole  story. 

Isn’t  that  simple  enough  ?  It’s  simply  scientific  and 
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scientifically  simple  and  the  result  is  beatific  and 
causes  many  a  dimple  to  appear  upon  the  face  instead 
of  a  wrinkle,  which  time  will  not  erase,  but  will  very 
soon  crinkle  into  an  ugly  scowl,  and  you’ll  hear  a  howl 
from  that  owner  of  cows  who  to  squeamishness  bows 
and  removes  the  “filthy  mess”  because  he  gives  a  guess 
that  man  is  much  wiser  than  Nature. 

Don’t  dose  your  cows.  Some  men  seem  to  think  that 
when  a  cow  is  due  to  calve,  she  should  be  dosed  with 
some  kind  of  medicine  so  that  she  will  “  clean  ”  all 
right  and  her  “bag  won’t  cake.”  I  let  my  cows  dose 
themselves,  as  Nature  directs,  by  eating  the  placenta. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  good  Lord  put  that 
almost  insane  craving  to  eat  the  placenta  into  the  cows 
for  no  good  purpose  ?  I  think  it  one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  we  have.  If  a  cow  won’t  eat  the  placenta, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  her.  The  only  cow 
that  I  ever  had  that  refused  it  died. 

For  a  case  of  garget,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see 
that  the  cow’s  bowels  are  all  right ;  if  she  is  consti¬ 
pated,  there  is  danger  of  worse  than  garget — I  mean 
in  the  just-calved  cow.  If  her  bowels  are  all  right — 
and  they  ought  to  be  if  she  has  been  rightly  fed — then 
rub  the  udder  with  vaseline,  lard  or  anything  of  that 
nature.  The  proper  way  to  rub  is  not  always  under¬ 
stood  :  commence  gently,  very  gently  if  the  udder  is 
very  tender,  and  increase  the  pressure  slowly.  Don’t 
rub  up  and  down  or  back  and  forth,  but  manipulate  the 
udder  with  both  hands  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  ball 
of  putty  you  were  trying  to  soften,  and  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  much  you  can  soften  a  hard  udder  if  you  go 
about  it  the  right  way.  In  severe  cases,  when  sup¬ 
puration  takes  place,  I  don’t  know  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  as  I  have  never  had  such  a  case  to  practice  on. 

A  great  many  cow  diseases  are  inherited — through 
the  owner.  He  inherits  lack  of  capacity  to  understand 
cow  nature,  and  the  cows  are  afflicted  with  many  ills 
in  consequence.  But  there  is  an  improvement  notice¬ 
able.  Not  many  years  ago  you  would  see  holes  bored 
in  the  horns  of  a  big  percentage  of  the  cows  you  saw  ; 
now  it  is  only  the  very  old  cows  that  bear  the  mark 
of  the  gimlet  hollow-horn  cure  ;  and  the  worm  in  the 
tail  is  becoming  an  entomological  rarity.  A.  L.  crosby. 

We  have  had  very  few  cases  of  garget  in  our  herd. 
We  think  the  trouble  may  be  caused  by  exposure, 
cold  blows  and  injuries  to  the  udder,  and  sometimes  it 
arises  from  over-feeding  before  calving.  A  remedy 
that  has  proved  successful  with  us  is  a  mixture  com¬ 
posed  of  two  ounces  of  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  and 
four  ounces  of  glycerine.  Apply  thoroughly  three 
times  a  day,  after  milking,  having  first  washed  the 
affected  part  with  hot  water.  A  thorough  rubbing  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  prescription.  Strip  the  teat 
carefully.  Sometimes  during  the  course  of  treatment 
we  give  a  laxative,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  in  the  morning  and  the  same  amount  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  each  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  ginger.  miller  *  sibley. 

Lots  of  Garget  In  a  Corn  Field. 

Garget  has  not  troubled  my  herd  of  Jerseys  which 
have  always  been  under  my  personal  care  and  super¬ 
vision,  kindly  handled  and  moderately  fed.  I  have 
never  crowded  them  for  a  big  record,  nor  had  one  of 
them  “  off  her  feed.”  I  have  had  three  cases  of  bloody 
milk  caused  by  external  injury  to  the  udder  from  feed¬ 
ing  amongst  the  bushes  and  stumps  (I  suppose)  while 
they  were  kept  in  the  woods  pasture.  Some  inflamma¬ 
tion  was  present  and  more  or  less  “stringy  milk;”  but 
by  the  use  of  a  milking  tube  and  gentle  rubbing  with 
vaseline  after  the  udders  had  been  emptied,  a  cure  was 
effected  in  three  or  four  days.  When  I  kept  grade 
Short-horns— of  which  our  herd  was  composed  before 
I  tried  the  Jerseys — some  trouble  was  caused  with 
garget  on  account,  I  believe,  of  over-feeding  or  rather 
careless  feeding.  For  instance,  when  a  field  of  corn 
was  husked  it  was  customary  to  turn  the  cows  into  it 
to  glean  the  nubbins  and  ears  left  lying  on  the  ground 
by  careless  huskers,  and  to  eat  what  they  would  of  the 
standing  stalks.  No  other  food  was  thought  necessary 
for  the  first  10  days  when  a  dozen  cows  were  given  the 
range  of  a  40-acre  field  of  stalks.  An  increased  flow  of 
milk  always  followed  this  change,  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  by  more  or  less  garget,  and  this  is  still  the  case 
with  the  cows  of  some  neighbors  who  continue  this 
practice.  I  was  never  compelled  to  call  a  veterinarian 
in  these  cases,  the  use  of  a  milking  tube  and  rubbing 
with  vaseline,  keeping  the  patient  in  her  stall  on  short 
rations  until  the  inflammation  disappeared  being  suf¬ 
ficient  ;  but  care  must  be  used  for  some  time  after,  in 
feeding,  as  the  trouble  is  liable  to  again  appear  on 
slight  provocation.  p.  h.  munroe. 


A  Terrible  Udder  Disease. 

I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  what  the  disease  is.  I 
have  read  much  about  garget,  and  from  what  I  have 
read  I  infer  that  it  consists  of  caked  udders  and  in¬ 
flamed  teats,  which  cause  lumpy  or  stringy  milk. 

Whether  there  are  other  and  more  aggravated  con¬ 
ditions,  and  what  shape  the  disease  may  assume  I  am 


not  able  to  state.  I  have  often  had  in  my  herd  cases 
of  caked  udders  and  inflamed  teats,  from  which  came 
lumpy  milk  for  a  few  milkings,  but  this  would  usually 
correct  itself  without  any  special  medical  treatment. 

I  have,  however,  h  d  two  cases  of  some  disease  of 
the  udder  in  my  herd  during  the  past  summer  that 
were  the  most  terrible  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and 
proved  disastrous  to  the  cows. 

The  teat  was  first  noticed  hard  and  somewhat  cold, 
the  milk  coming  with  much  difficulty.  The  next  milk¬ 
ing  the  whole  quarter  had  become  caked  hard,  the 
teat  seemed  more  inflamed  and  harder,  and  had  turned 
purple  and  felt  quite  cold — milk  ceased  to  come,  and  a 
bloody  watery  substance  came  with  great  difficulty. 
The  teat  and  quarter  of  udder  became  hard,  and  the 
entire  quarter  turned  black  and  was  as  cold  as  though 
it  were  dead — and  the  whole  case  assumed  this  con¬ 
dition  in  thirty-six  hours  from  the  first  symptoms. 
The  cow  seemed  stiff  and  unwilling  to  move  about  for 
nearly  a  week  and  suffered  the  most  intense  agony, 
and  the  whole  quarter  rotted  out  of  the  udder  and 
dropped  on  the  ground  in  three  weeks.  Two  of  my 
finest  cows  were  entirely  ruined  in  this  way  the  past 
summer.  p.  d.  goss. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  cows  evidently  suffered  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  udder  or  simple  mammitis.  On  page  255 
of  the  book  on  Cattle  Disease,  just  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  James  Law  describes 
just  such  a  case  as  yours.  By  all  means  send  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  work  which  is  sent  free  of  charge.  Dr. 
Law  says  that  these  gangrenous  cases  are  probably 
always  the  result  of  infection.  The  disease  is  carried 
from  one  cow  to  another  by  the  hands  of  milkers  who 
first  milk  a  diseased  cow  and  then,  without  washing 
their  hands,  milk  another.  The  first  may  get  well  while 
the  other,  through  constipation  or  over-feeding,  a  sudden 
cold  or  injury,  may  have  the  disease  so  aggravated  that 
it  will  destroy  the  udder  as  in  your  cases.  As  to  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Law  says  if 
the  cow  has  a  shivering  fit,  copious  drinks  of  warm 
water  and  copious  warm  injections  should  be  given  at 
once.  Apply  heat  to  back  and  loins  by  applying  bags 
of  hot  bran,  sand  or  chaff,  or  rubbing  with  a  hot  flat 
iron.  Give  a  pint  of  liquor  or  an  ounce  of  ground 
ginger;  after  half  an  hour’s  sweat  rub  dry  and  cover 
with  a  blanket.  If  the  inflammation  is  more  advanced 
give  1)4  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  one  ounce  ginger. 
Keep  the  udder  well  soaked  and  heated  with  hot 
water.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  this,  dry  the  udder 
and  rub  well  with  soap,  leaving  a  soapy  covering.  If 
the  pain  is  great  add  extract  of  belladonna  and  strong 
mercurial  ointment  to  the  soap.  In  serious  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  call  in  a  good  veterinarian  at  once. 
In  light  cases  where  there  is  little  or  no  fever,  rubbing 
the  udder  with  vaseline  or  camphorated  ointment  four 
times  a  day  will  usually  cure  if  the  milking  is  gently 
done — squeezing  rather  than  pulling  the  teat. 

A  New  Mammoth  Oat. 

E.,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. — What  does  The  Rural 
know  about  the  Mammoth  White  Cluster  oat  ?  I  was 
called  upon  a  few  days  ago  by  an  agent  who  said  : 
“  Our  firm  is  the  only  firm  in  the  United  States  that 
has  them.” 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  the  variety  and  would 
advise  our  friend  to  sow  only  a  trial  plot  or  none  at 
all  if  a  high  price  is  asked  for  the  seed. 

Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

C.  Af.  B.,  Charlottevllle,  Va. — Is  it  true  that  ashes 
and  chicken  manure  lose  their  strength  as  fertilizers 
when  kept  together  in  barrels  ?  If  so  why  do  they 
not  do  so  when  mixed  in  the  ground  ?  I  wish  to  use 
fresh  wood  ashes  on  the  floor  of  the  chicken  house, 
and  in  boxes  for  the  hens  to  dust  themselves,  as  loose 
dry  earth  is  very  hard  to  find  here,  especially  in 
winter. 

Ans. — By  mixing  fresh  wood  ashes  with  hen  manure 
you  lose  a  large  part  of  the  ammonia  in  the  latter. 
When  plaster  is  used  this  ammonia  will  be  retained  as 
a  sulphate,  but  with  ashes  the  ammonia  will  escape  as 
a  gas.  We  would  mix  the  ashes  and  hen  manure  in 
the  ground  for  the  very  reason  that  we  want  the  latter 
made  available  for  the  plants.  Setting  free  ammonia 
in  the  soil  where  the  plant  roots  are  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  setting  it  free  in  the  open  air.  Sifted 
coal  ashes  are  much  better  to  mix  with  the  hen  manure, 
but  plaster  is  best  of  all.  Fresh  wood  ashes  are  about 
the  worst  you  can  find  for  a  dust  bath  for  hens.  They 
will  make  the  hens’  feet  sore  and  take  all  the  polish 
from  their  feathers — leaving  them  faded  and  dingy. 
Use  coal  ashes  or  take  pains  to  dry  out  some  sand  or 
dust. 

How  Much  Potash  With  Bone? 

J.  T.  1.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — How  much  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  should  I  use  with  ground  bone  for  a  complete 
fertilizer,  or  won’t  unleached  ashes  at  $12  per  ton  be 
cheaper? 

Ans. — Potash  as  muriate  is  worth  about  four  cents  a 
pound.  It  contains  about  80  per  cent  of  muriate  of 
potash  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  of  actual  potash. 


It  contains  also  about  15  per  cent  of  common  salt, 
the  value  of  which  is  scarcely  worth  considering. 
The  quantity  to  use  must  depend  upon  whether  your 
land  needs  potash  more  or  less.  In  the  absence  of 
such  information  or  what  crop  you  propose  to  raise 
we  would  suggest  that  you  use  200  pounds  of  muriate 
to  800  pounds  of  bone  flour.  We  can  not  say  whether 
the  wood  ashes  at  $12  per  ton  would  be  cheaper  or 
dearer,  since  no  analysis  is  given.  The  muriate  would 
be  worth  $40  a  ton.  If  the  ashes  contain  five  per  cent 
of  potash  at  say  five  cents  per  pound  (the  price  of  sul¬ 
phate),  it  would  be  worth  $5  a  ton.  To  this  we  may 
add  1 14  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  at  eight  cents  a 
pound,  equaling  $2.40  a  ton.  The  lime  would  be  worth 
about  $2;  total  $9.40.  This  is  for  unleached  ashes  of 
average  quality.  We  would,  therefore,  choose  the 
muriate  of  potash  and  bone. 

Getting:  Water  to  the  Barn. 

J.  J.  M.,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. — How  shall  I  get 
water  to  my  barn  situated  about  300  feet  from,  and  40 
or  50  feet  above  a  flowing  stream  with  not  much  fall — 
say  one  foot  in  a  hundred.  I  have  a  cistern,  but  not 
enough  water  for  my  stock.  The  soil  is,  I  think,  sandy. 
Shall  I  dig  a  well  ? 

Ans. — Under  ordinary  conditions  a  windmill  would 
be  the  easiest  and  cheapest  means  of  procuring  the 
desired  water  supply.  The  cost  would  not  be  more 
than  $100,  using  the  Well’s  rustless  iron  pipe  and  one 
of  the  common  windmills  of  the  smallest  size,  or  of 
one-tenth  horse  power.  This  would  force  about  15 
gallons  a  minute  through  a  three-quarter  inch  pipe  by 
an  ordinary  force  pump.  The  small  fall  in  the  stream 
precludes  the  use  of  a  hydraulic  ram  which  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  method  of  raising  water 
when  a  head  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  a  hundred  or  less 
can  be  used.  In  this  case  as  a  provision  to  meet 
times  when  the  wind  might  fail,  the  cistern  should  be 
connected  with  the  pipe  so  as  to  afford  a  supply  if 
needed.  The  pipe  may  connect  with  the  cistern  and 
be  turned  off  by  a  cock  when  this  is  filled,  and  the 
flow  then  run  into  a  trough.  The  convenience  of  a 
constant  supply  of  water  is  cheaply  purchased  at  this 
small  cost.  h.  stewart. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ridge  for  Sweet  Potatoes. — T.  S.  Loveland,  Ohio. — 
The  Rural’s  trench  system  would  not  do  so  well 
for  sweet  potatoes  as  the  ridge  method  of  growing 
them. 

E.  H.  M. ,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. — No;  Pecan  nuts  and 
hard-shelled  almonds  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  They  are  not  quite  hardy 
enough. 

The  Fitzwater  Pear. — F.  N.  G.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
— We  have  young  trees  of  the  Fitzwater  pear  growing 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  know  nothing  of  it  from 
experience.  It  is  much  like  the  Lawrence,  but  not  the 
same.  We  cannot  advise  our  friend  further. 

Tobacco  Stems. — J.  A.  N.,  Edgemont,  Md. — A  ton  of 
tobacco  stems  of  fair  quality  should  contain  \%  per 
cent  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  potash  and  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  The  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  about  as  soluble  as  those  in  stable 
manure. 

II.  Marsh,  Monte  Vesta,  Col. — Can  the  Rosa  rugosa 
hybrids  be  propagated  from  cuttings  ?  We  do  not  know 
as  yet.  Different  methods  are  being  tried.  It  may  be 
said  that  as  a  rule  our  Rugosa  hybrids  strike  roots 
with  difficulty  and  budding  is  employed.  They  are 
not  yet  for  sale. 

Immigrant  Bureaus — M.  H.  H. ,  Doylestown,  Ohio. — 
There  is  no  immigrant  station  for  any  nationality 
separate  from  any  other,  but  there  is  a  “  Swedish  Im¬ 
migrant  Home  ”  at  14  Greenwich  street,  with  which 
you  can  communicate,  stating  what  you  want  and 
giving  references. 

Unfermented  Wine. — F.  M.  M.,  Halsey,  Oregon. — To 
keep  wine  from  fermenting,  as  soon  as  the  juice  is 
squeezed  from  the  grapes,  heat  it  to  boiling,  and  seal 
it  up  air-tight,  either  in  fruit  jars  or  in  bottles  with 
sealed  corks.  This  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
Some  like  sugar  added,  but  this  increases  the  tendency 
to  fermentation. 

Strawberries. — F.  E.  M. ,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. — We 
have  been  pleased  with  the  behavior  of  these  new 
strawberries  in  our  trials  :  Shuster,  Gen.  Putnam, 
Beder  Wood,  Southard,  Clark’s  Early,  Wentzell,  Farns¬ 
worth,  Iowa  Beauty,  Wolverton.  Of  M.  Crawford, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. ;  Hale  Bros  ,  South  Glastonbury  t 
Conn. ;  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Alfalfa. — L.  S.  T.,  Abilene,  Kans. — Alfalfa  should 
be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April  in  your  section — 
not  less  than  20  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  should  be  har¬ 
rowed  in  lightly  and  rolled,  if  possible.  It  is  better 
to  sow  it  by  itself  rather  than  with  any  grain  crop 
although  it  can  be  sown  in  spring  wheat  like  Red 
clover,  and  should  be  treated  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
same  way  as  the  latter, 
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Something  For  Fair  Managers. 

P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. — When 
will  fair  managers  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  poultry  industry  is  as  great  as  the 
cattle  !  They  place  the  poultry  in  any 
kind  of  old  ricketty  buildings,  give  no 
premiums  worth  the  time  taken  to  coop 
the  birds,  and  really  treat  the  latter  as 
pets.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  little 
county  fairs.  Here  are  the  offers  for 
this  season  of  the  great  St.  Louis  Fair, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country: 


Pet  Dog . $12.00 

Tiger  Cat .  4  00 

Best  Cat .  5.00 

Collection  White  Bats .  3.00 

Collection  White  Mice .  3.00 

Best  dozen  carrots .  5  00 

Largest  beet .  2.00 

Best  pair  fowls .  4.00 


The  above  is  taken  from  the  premium 
list,  and  shows  exactly  the  value  placed 
upon  poultry  by  fair  managers.  A  pair 
of  fowls  do  not  receive  as  much  as  the 
best  cat,  nor  are  they  valued  as  highly  as 
a  dozen  carrots.  To  encourage  pet  dogs, 
cats,  and  even  rats  and  mice,  while  al¬ 
most  ignoring  poultry,  is  not  unusual. 

A  poultry  exhibitor  must  pay  double 
express  charges,  properly  coop  his  birds, 
feed  them,  and  take  the  risk  of  loss  on 
the  journey,  but  a  dozen  carrots  can  be 
sent  with  almost  no  risk  or  charges.  At 
most  shows  $1  is  considered  a  sufficient 
prize  for  a  pair  of  fowls,  and  they  must 
be  judged  by  the  standard. 

The  premium  list  at  St.  Louis  stipu¬ 
lated  that  ducks  and  geese  must  be  ex¬ 
hibited  outside  the  building.  The  result 
was  that  some  of  them  died.  Yet  these 
gentlemen  are  instructors  to  teach  better 
methods. 

Too  Much  “  Woman’s  Work.” 

A.  W.  S.,  Americus,  Ga. — “You  big 
men,  boasting  about  your  big  perform¬ 
ances,  which  of  you  can  equal  this?” 
Mrs.  E.  E.  White  does  not  state  the 
weight  of  her  loaves  of  bread,  pies,  cakes, 
brown  bread,  crackers,  etc.,  but  estimat¬ 
ing  the  loaves  of  bread  at  two  pounds 
each,  the  pies  at  one  pound,  the  chickens 
at  2)4  pounds,  the  barrel  of  crackers  1(X) 
pounds,  the  apples  at  600  pounds,  the 
cakes  at  two  pounds  each,  the  eggs  at 
one  pound  to  a  dozen,  the  strawberries  at 
one  pound  to  a  quart,  the  potatoes  at  2,800 
pounds,  with  pork,  beef,  butter  and  pre¬ 
serves,  the  man,  wife,  six  children  and 
hired  man  ate  8,109  pounds  or  901  pounds 
each,  of  substantials,  other  than  “  vege¬ 
tables  of  all  kinds  in  abundance”  during 
the  year ;  leaving  biscuits,  corn-bread, 
pancakes,  500  cookies  and  800  doughnuts 
to  be  nibbled  on  between  times,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and 
gasoline  consumed,  which  would  cause 
me  to  infer  that  they  had  very  healthy 
appetites,  even  if  “  five  of  the  children 
were  sick  for  six  weeks  at  one  time.” 
Some  of  my  friends  have  preached  “  the 
poorbouse”  to  me  for  years,  because  of 
our  excessive  consumption  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  neither  I,  nor  any  member  of 
my  family,  much  less  my  family  as  a 
whole,  can  equal  such  feats  of  gas¬ 
tronomy  as  here  indicated. 

To  accomplish  the  amount  of  work 
called  for,  and  to  have  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  items  enumerated,  it  would 
look  as  if  each  day  would  have  to  be  56 
in  place  of  48  hours  long,  and  I  know 
that  no  two  women,  either  white  or 
black,  in  all  this  country  could  begin  to 
accomplish  the  task  laid  out.  As  for  us 
“big  men,”  a  few,  very  few  of  us,  if 
“circuit  riders,”  might  if  relieved  of 
other  labors,  possibly  succeed  in  worry¬ 
ing  down  the  daily  rations,  but  even  the 
greatest  gourmand  among  us,  would 
be,  oh  !  so  weary  !  ere  the  year  expired. 
I  say  poor,  poor  children  who  had  to 
undertake  so  herculean  a  task  as  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  their  portions;  and  myilieart 
swells  with  pity  for  the  wife  and  mother, 
who  must  have  labored  as  no  slave  in 
this  section  was  ever  allowed,  much  less 


called  upon  to  do.  With  pity  for  the 
wife  and  mother,  rises  indignation  for  a 
husband  who  would  allow,  much  less  call 
upon,  the  one  whom  he  had  promised 
“  to  love  and  cherish,”  to  so  “  labor  with¬ 
out  ceasing.” 


Samples  and  Comments. 

And  now  we  have  a  new  mushroom  of 
special  value — one  that  will  do  its  best 
in  summer,  thriving  better  in  full  light 
than  in  shade.  The  trouble  with  the 
ordinary  species  (Agaricuscampestris)  is 
not  that  it  may  be  grown  in  summer,  but 
that  it  becomes  infested  with  maggots. 
Mr.  F.  Iloalon,  a  New  York  suburban  gar¬ 
dener,  supplied  the  market  last  summer 
with,  on  an  average,  35  pounds  of  fresh 
mushrooms  a  day.  These  new  mush¬ 
rooms,  as  we  learn  through  Gardening, 
were  larger  and  heavier  than  those  of 
the  old  sort  and  produced  in  far  greater 
abundance.  He  had  an  absolute  monop¬ 
oly  of  our  New  York  market.  He  had 
a  contract  with  Delmonico  for  18  pounds 
a  day,  at  90  cents  a  pound,  and  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  rest  to  a  commission  agent 
in  the  market  for  80  cents  a  pound  the 
whole  season  through.  But  he  was  not 
able  to  supply  the  demand.  “  I  used  to 
make  B10  a  day  peddling  vegetables,  he 
said,  but  now  I  am  making  $30  a  day 
selling  mushrooms.”  He  claims  that  from 
the  time  of  spawning  to  that  of  the  first 
gathering,  it  is  but  four  weeks.  This 
mushroom  on  account  of  its  large  size 
and  weight,  easiness  to  grow,  and  great 
abundance  as  a  cropper  and  adaptability 
for  cultivation  in  summer  seems  likely 
to  revolutionize  things  in  the  mushroom 
business.  It  is  not  free  from  the  attacks 
of  insects,  however,  for  the  old  mush¬ 
rooms  become  maggoty  very  soon  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  young  ones,  though,  they 
come  up  and  develop  so  quickly  that  the 
eggs  haven’t  time  to  hatch  out  before  the 
mushrooms  are  gathered  and  disposed  of. 

Some  of  our  friends  seem  diposed  to 
compare  the  Green  Mountain  and  Col- 
erain  grapes.  Both  are  early,  it  is  true  ; 
both  are  of  a  greenish-white  color.  But 
there  all  comparison  ends.  The  vines 
differ  in  vigor,  the  berries  in  shape,  size 
and  quality.  Green  Mountain  is  of  pure 
flavor  :  Colerain  is  as  foxy  as  Concord. 

We  are  told,  says  the  Popular  Science 
Monthy,  by  high  political  authorities 
that  high  wages  are  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  high  protection,  while  free 
trade  produces  low7  wages.  In  the  United 
States,  a  protected  country,  wages  are 
higher  than  in  free-trade  England  !  The 
free-trader  naturally  asks  w7hy  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  confines  his  instances  to  just 
these  two  countries.  If  inductive  rea¬ 
soning  is  to  be  applied,  w7hy  not  collect 
every  possible  instance  ?  The  results 
would  be  as  follows  :  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Spain  and  Italy  are  all 
“protected”  countries  —  some  highly 
“protected.”  Wages  in  each  of  these 
are  far  lower  than  in  Great  Britain. 

Again,  in  the  free-trade  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  wages  have  been,  and  are 
still,  higher  than  in  this  country,  and  in 
parts  of  Africa  where  no  tariff  exists 
wages  are  extremely  high.  On  the  other 
band,  in  China,  where  “protection”  has 
existed  longer  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  where  it  has  reached  its  highest 
stage  of  consistency,  wages  are  lower 
than  anywrhere  else  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Political  economy  is  a  mixed,  empiri¬ 
cal  affair.  It  has  little  claim  to  be  called 
a  science  at  all.  Here  is  a  man  whose 
motive  power  is  love  of  money,  who 
shrinks  from  nothing,  dares  all,  endures 
all,  to  satisfy  this  passion.  There  is  one 
whose  sympathies  are  strong,  who  spends 
and  is  spent  for  others,  philanthropically. 
Another  is  driven  by  conceit,  by  love  of 
fame  ;  another  by  fine  clothes,  and  an¬ 
other  by  love  of  power,  another  sacri¬ 
fices  all  for  knowledge,  and  so  on.  All 


these  and  thousands  of  other  types,  pos¬ 
sessing  not  one,  but  many  passions  in 
varied  amounts,  and  probably  no  two 
individuals  identical,  go  to  make  up  the 
unit  which  wTe  call  society.  And  then 
we  divide  them  into  laborers  and  capi¬ 
talists,  and  prescribe  hard  and  fast  rules 
by  which  we  assume  the  conduct  of  each 
class  is  controlled,  and  on  these  assump¬ 
tions  we  build  a  science !  Such  is  the 
scence  of  political  economy  ! 

Representative  Butler,  of  Iowa,  has 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  national  floral  emblem  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill  names  the  pansy, 
as  the  national  floral  emblem.  The  sen¬ 
timent  expressed  in  connection  with  this 
emblem  is  to  be  “  Justice,  liberty,  union, 
culture  and  peace,”  the  last  three  words 
to  constitute  the  motto.  The  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  the  emblem  is  to  be  fittingly  cele¬ 
brated  on  May7  1,  1893,  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair 

The  pansy  is  a  charming  flower  and 
well  suited  for  a  national  emblem  except 
that  it  is  not  a  native  of  our  country.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  prefer  Red  Clover  with 
four  leaves  as  a  background.  It  is  not  a 
native  of  America,  it  is  true,  but  it  may 
be  that  more  four-leaved  specimens  grow 
here  than  anywhere  abroad.  Mightn't  a 
four- leaved  variety  be  established  by 
persistent  selection — a  trifolium  pra- 
tense  quadrifolium  ? 

Speaking  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Pres 
Goodell  says  that  although  noted  for 
cattle  there  are  no  large  herds,  as  they 
are  kept  in  bunches  of  from  two  to  sis 
by  the  farmers  on  their  small  holdings. 
Cattle  remain  out  from  May  to  October, 
and  after  that  are  housed  at  night.  When 
at  pasture  they  are  not  allowed  to  roam 
and  are  tethered,  and  the  stake  is  moved 
18  inches  three  times  a  day  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  side  of  the  field.  The 
cattle  are  cared  for  by  the  women  and  as 
a  result  are  gentle  and  docile.  The  most 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  yon  name  The  R.  N.-T.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Cured  me  of  Ooitre  or 
swellings  in  the  neck 
which  I  had  from  10 
years  old  till  I  was  52. 
When  I  began  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I 
was  feeling  so  discour¬ 
aged  with  goitre  and 
rheumatism.  When  I 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  caught  cold  I  could  not 

walk  two  blocks  without  fainting.  Now  I  am 
free  from  it  all  and  I  can  truly  recommend 

HOOD’S  SAI1SAPARILLA  ’  MRS. 
Anna  Sutherland,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


H  OO  D'S  PlLLS  assist  digestion,  cure  headache. 


Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders 


Th“  ?5sTB 

J.M)  »KST  « 

Automatic  fcizert.  hA«»  tfirlloir 
Paris, hear  vHoseandVf.KSIOKKl.  M>7.-E 
ZI.ES.  Our  tilRKIKLD  KSAPSACk  aurl- 
L1TTLB  UKS  lead  ail  others.  You  can  xuvcB 
money  by  dealing  with  us.  Book  ofinstruc-n 
.  tion.  free  FIELD,  FORCE  ITMP  CO.,* 

■  1 1«»  ■'■■'■I 


P 

Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  wort;  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  '  '  j  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

J  -*•  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 


NOT  RIO  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 


GIVE  •  THE  ’  EABT 


trtia  —  ga .. 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 


THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  HARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS," 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Doliber-Goodale  Co. .Boston, Mass- 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Iteade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Ontpns  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


THE  GURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE, 

Address  Box  1385  Niles,  Ohio. 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST. 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  indis- 
tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockyards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 


ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  42d  St.  &  5tli  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892. 


THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
other  litter.  Price  without 
clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.00. 


LAMBERT  A.  YOUNC,  Belfast,  Me. 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 


>r  TWO  HORSESJfe^  Sent  on  trial. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

lxRINDS  EAR  CORN 
d  SMALL  GRAINS. 

icial  Cob  Breaking  Device 
1  peculiar  dress  of  Grinders, 
ves  better  work,  more 
it,  with  lew*  work  to 
team  than  any  other.  .. 

ad  for  Catalogue  pnwps?  skills 


Burr-Stone  Grinding  Mills 


We  offer  you  the  beat  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will 
pay  -JQZ  to  write  to  us.  Thev  are 
the  best  oonx  true  ted,  least  complicated 
aud  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pro- 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 

Send  Set.  stamp 
our  48-pag* 
Ilustrated 
utuloguc. 

LEONARD  D, 
HARRISON, 
E,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONI 
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Ruralisms. — Continued. 
rigorous  laws  prevail  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  in  order  to  keep  the 
blood  pure. 

Don’d  bullderdrigger  undil  you  dakes 
goot  aim. 

B.  F.  Johnson  says  in  the  Practical 
Farmer  that  when  there  shall  have  been 
a  just  measure  of  recognition  and  rights 
accorded  to  the  agriculturist,  then  or 
some  time  after,  the  exodus  of  the 
country  to  the  city  will  cease,  and  hardly 
before  that  time. 

Alum  water — one  pound  to  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  water — will  it  is  said  drive  away 
rose  bugs  from  the  sprayed  plants. 

Mr.  Kipling  tells  his  English  friends 
that  the  American  woman  is  worn  out, 
and  that  the  reason  of  it  is  “  the  thing 
called  ‘  help  ’  which  is  no  help.” 

It  would  appear  from  careful  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  Germany  that  it  is  during 
the  abundant  rains  of  autumn  that  the 
nitrates  are  rapidly  washed  out  of  the 
soil.  The  formation  of  nitrates  is  rapid 
in  summer  but  the  rainfall  is  small  and, 
consequently,  the  total  loss  of  nitrogen  is 
not  very  large. 

Keep  the  soil  covered  with  a  crop  in 
autumn. 

Apply  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring. 

One  evening  last  week  we  had  occasion 
to  buy  a  few  flowers  of  a  Madison  Avenue 
(New  York)  florist.  Seeing  a  case  of 
American  Beauty  Roses  we  inquired  the 
price  of  single  buds.  “  One  dollar  and  a 
half  ”  was  the  reply.  The  price  has  been 
as  high  as  $3  per  bud.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  pretty  sentiment  that  he 
who  would  raise  fine  roses  must  have 
roses  in  his  heart.  Do  any  of  our  readers 
think  that  those  who  have  “roses  in  their 
hearts”  would  pay  such  a  wicked  price 
for  single  rose  buds?  Or  is  the  traffic 
confined  to  those  who  have  roses  in  their 
pocket-books? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  shortens  in  the  new 
wood  of  peach  trees  one-third  to  one- 
half,  in  the  spring  when  the  fruit  buds 
begin  to  swell.  This  style  of  pruning 
leaves  a  homely  tree,  but  he  gets  the 
crop ;  we  may  get  a  good  peach  crop 
with  90  per  cent  of  buds  winter-killed. 
After  the  fruit  is  set  for  a  full  crop  he 
thins  till  there  are  no  two  peaches  with¬ 
in  four  to  six  inches  of  each  other  ;  it  is 
hard  to  get  help  to  do  this  thoroughly, 
but  it  pays. 

J.  H.  Hale  and  his  brother  kept  bor¬ 
rowing  money  to  pay  for  fertilizers  for 
their  peach  orchards  year  after  year  till 
they  were  in  debt  nearly  $7,000  ;  but  in 
the  ninth  year  they  received  $9,000  to 
$10,000.  Stick;  and  then  your  neighbors 
will  tell  bow  lucky  you  have  been. 

They  occasionally  have  cases  of  yel¬ 
lows,  but  when  the  trees  are  well  nour¬ 
ished,  the  cases  are  rare.  The  diseased 
trees  are  burned.  They  seldom  cultivate 
after  the  middle  of  July. 

Direct. 

- A.  W.  Che  ever  in  New  England 

Farmer  :  “  I  do  not  know  of  a  man  who 
was  ever  an  enthusiastic  fruit  planter 
who  did  not  set  far  too  many  varieties.” 

“  The  Baldwin  is  specially  superior  as 
a  market  apple,  because  it  comes  into 
bearing  early,  is  a  great  bearer  and  the 
fruit  suits  the  market,  both  here  and 
abroad.” 

“The  Northern  Spy  may  be  the  next 
choice,  but  if  so  the  grower  must  expect 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  his  returns  as  it 
comes  into  bearing  late,  several  years 
behind  the  Baldwin.” 

“  Men  are  aided  by  books  and  papers 
treating  upon  their  vocation,  but  reading 
alone  will  not  fit  one  for  doing  aDy  great 
work.  Neither  will  a  friend’s  advice.” 

- Correspondent  of  New  England 

Farmer:  “I  speak  from  experience  of 
some  15  years  in  pear  culture  when  I  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Anjou,  all  things  considered, 
the  best  and  most  profitable  pear  that  I 
grow.  I  am  quite  an  extensive  fruit 
grower,  having  of  pears  alone  about  500 


trees,  and  the  Bartlett,  Sheldon  and 
Anjou  are  my  favorites.  I  have  kept  the 
Anjou  till  February  1,  much  depending 
on  the  season.” 

- Ohio  Farmer  :  “  What  poultry  read¬ 
ers  want  is  practical  poultry  knowledge, 
no  red  tape  theories  by  writers  who  never 
raised  a  chicken.  They  want  the  teach¬ 
ings  to  come  directly  from  the  working 
poultry  writer.  Poultry  “authorities” 
generally  keep  no  poultry.  The  practi¬ 
cal  poultryman  writes  his  articles  in 
among  the  hens.” 

- Weekly  Press:  “Request  when 

you  can  ;  command  when  you  must.” 

“  Men  are  often  discouraged  by  their 
own  bad  management.” 

“  It  is  much  easier  to  hatch  ideas  than 
to  bring  them  to  maturity.” 

“  The  farmer  helps  himself  who  wisely 
helps  his  helper.” 

- A.  W.  Cheever  in  New  England 

Farmer  :  “  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so 

many  people,  both  young  and  old,  have 
imbibed  the  idea  that  the  world,  the 
State  or  the  public  in  some  way  is  under 
obligations  to  furnish  them  a  living.  The 
world  is  in  no  sense  under  any  such  obli¬ 
gation.  The  sparrows  in  my  garden  know 
better  than  that.  So  do  the  squirrels 
that  gather  and  store  the  acorns  which 
fall  from  my  trees.  But  if  I  cut  down 
the  trees,  the  squirrels  do  not  hang 
around  and  tease  me  to  furnish  them 
nuts,  but  they  look  about  for  other  trees 
somewhere  else.” 

“  In  almost  every  village  are  men 
standing  at  the  street  corners  or  sitting 
in  the  stores  complaining  of  hard  times 
and  want  of  employment.  But  in  these 
same  villages  are  other  men  who  never 
have  time  to  do  all  the  work  that  is 
offered  them.  Yes,  it  is  the  men  who  in¬ 
telligently  rely  on  themselves  and  who 
are  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  who 
‘  get  on.’  ” 

- New  York  Herald:  “Instead  of 

meeting  in  solemn  conclave  to  split  theo¬ 
logical  hairs,  you  will  find  the  Salvation 
Army  down  in  Water  street  praying  with 
some  drunkard  or  pleading  with  some 
dissolute  woman.  They  have  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  sympathy  and  pity;  they  think 
nothing  too  menial  if  thereby  they  can 
give  some  poor  soul  fresh  air.” 

- Popular  Science  Monthly:  “When 

every  one  is  governed  by  his  noblest  im¬ 
pulses,  in  place  of  selfish  instincts,  pov¬ 
erty  and  misery  will  soon  disappear.” 

“Philosophical  anarchy  can  only  exist 
when  all  men  have  attained  that  condi¬ 
tion  where  each  fits  his  place  and  is 
content  to  remain  in  it.” 

“  Where  would  your  capitalists  be 
with  an  extremely  limited  supply  of 
labor  ?  Given  an  exclusive  community 
of  millionaires,  and  what  avail  will  be 
their  millions  ?  Riches  and  poverty  are 
simply  relative  conditions.  Your  mil¬ 
lionaire  is  rich  only  because  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  herd  of  men  extremely 
desirous  of  getting  what  he  possesses.” 

“The  fact  that  among  economists 
there  are  so  many  contradictions  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  want  of  a  scientific  basis  for 
their  theories.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “There  is  no 

service  that  so  destroys  the  latent  ener¬ 
gies  and  kills  the  hopes  as  that  of  a 
government  clerk.  Young  men,  avoid  it 
as  you  would  a  plague  !  ” 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “Slowness  in  the 

right  direction  is  far  more  desirable  than 
speed  in  the  wrong.” 

- Rev.  Plink  Plunk  on  Justice:  “  ‘Jus¬ 
tice  is  blind,”  deah  breddern,  but  it  do 
look  a  leetle  odd  dat  dere’s  mo’  men 
sent  to  jail  for  chicken  stealin’  dan  for 
embezzlement  or  highway  robbery.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  ‘The  house  beauti¬ 
ful  ’  may  well  be  built  by  master  archi¬ 
tects,  but  let  its  ornamentation  be  less 
considered  than  the  strength  and  fitness 
of  its  plumbing.” 

- N.  Y.  Observer:  “In  France  the 

mirror  is  a  potent  aid  in  the  education  of 
youth ;  it  corrects  bad  habits  in  the 


school  room ;  teaches  grace  in  the  con¬ 
servatory,  and  to  the  woman  aiming  at 
self-improvement  it  inculcates  an  art  so 
subtle  and  gracious  that  it  rises  to  the 
sublimity  of  Nature.  It  is  a  faithful, 
untiring  little  friend,  and  it  is  but  an  act 
of  poetic  justice  that  it  be  given  a  place 
of  honor  in  our  homes.” 

- Root’s  Gleanings  :  “I  happen  to  be 

one  who  does  not  think  veal  is  fit  to 
eat.” 

- J.  II.  Hale  :  “  The  men  furnishing 

fruit  of  the  highest  quality  do  not  over¬ 
supply  the  market,  and  they  never  can  ; 
the  popular  taste  is  constantly  improv¬ 
ing.” 

“Sulphate  of  potash  gives  the  best 
blush  to  peaches,  but  I  would  prefer  cot¬ 
ton-hull  ashes.” 

- American  Agriculturist  :  “  Some 

men  never  practice  economy  except  when 
they  are  buying  for  their  wives.” 

“  One  never  grows  fat  by  having  to  eat 
his  own  words.” 


If  you  name  ThiR.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


850.000  GRAPE  VINES 

100  VurfctteM.  Also  Small  Fruit*,  Trees,  At*.  Heat 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  R&mplo  Tines  mailed  for  1  0<v 
Descriptive  prioe  list  free.  LEWIS  ROKSC1I,  KredonU,  ti.  T 


WANTED 


R -Every  roadsr  of  this  paper  who 

itoisot2d°fotrodmyStrawierries 

32-paeo  Illustrated  and  Do- 
soriptivo  Strawberry  Catalogue,  FREE.  «£«j"Sond  now,  it 
will  pay  you.  W.  F.  A  LLE  N,JR„  SALISBURY,  MB. 


If 

You  Think 

any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then 
any  kind  of  seeds  will  do ;  but  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


FERRY'S  SEEDS. 

|  Always  the  best,  they  are  recognized  asi 
1  the  standard  everywhere.  1 

Ferry’s  Seed  Animal  is  the  most 
important  book  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  invaluable  to  the 
planter.  We  send  It  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT, 

Mich. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


A  FOOT-HOLD 
for  Consumption  is  what  you 
are  offering,  if  your  blood  is 
impure.  Consumption  is  simp- 
.ly  Lung  Scrofula.  A  scrofu¬ 
lous  condition,  with  a  slight 
cough  or  cold,  is  all  that  it 
needs  to  develop  it. 

But  just  as  it  depends  upon 
the  blood  for  its  origin,  so  it 
depends  upon  the  blood  for 
its  cure.  The  surest  remedy 
for  Scrofula  in  every  form, 
the  most  effective  blood-cleans¬ 
er,  flesh-builder,  and  strength- 
restorer  that’s  known  to  medi¬ 
cal  science,  is  Doctor  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
For  Consflmption  in  all  its 
earlier  stages,  and  for  Weak 
Lungs.  Asthma,  Sevore  Coughs, 
and  all  Bronchial,  Throat,  and  Lung  affec¬ 
tions,  that  is  the  only  remedy  so  unfailing 
that  it  can  be  guaranteed.  If  it  doesn’t 
benefit  or  cure,  you  have  your  money  back. 


No  matter  how  long  you’ve  had  Catarrh, 
or  how  severe,  Dr.  Sage’s  Remedy  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure.  $500  reward  is  offered 
by  the  proprietors  of  this  medicine,  for  an 
incurable  case  of  Catarrh. 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  RIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don't  throw  it  aside  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  HUSH  A  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Plume  bear  abundant  crops  every 
.  H  !l  riUlllb  i/. in in  localities  where  cur- 


culio  and  black  knot  entirely  destroy  other 
kinds.  SKOO  per  acre  can  be  made  the  3d 
year.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  and  Catal’g 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
WM.  F.  RA3SETT  &  SON.  Hanimcnton.  N.  J. 


IS>.  Spray 

■  h  w  fe  s  v*  youf 

Fruit 
Trees 

and 

Vines 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  Plums  prevented ;  also  Grape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Stahl’s  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  In  the 
market.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
all  Insects  injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


F  E?  F  IT  CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
'  ^  1“  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 

HOME-GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS. 

Money  made  by  buying  my  seeds. 
35pkts$I.OO.  2cto5cpkt. 

Presents  with  every  order.  Send 
postal  card  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


EEDS 


Garden 

Flower 

Field. 


Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines  of  Old  &  New  Varieties. 


OUIt  NEW  CATALOGUE 

is  a  common  sense  book  form  eo- 
oion  sense  people.  A  plain  talk 
aboutthe  best  seeds,  etc.,  and  hon¬ 
est  prices.  Every  planter  should 
see  it  at  once.  Sent  Free. 
FRANK  FORD  A  SON,  Ravenna, 0. 


JERRARP’S  SEED  POTATOES^  I 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


JERRftRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEPS  / 


rodtice  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 


CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

YDCCO  VINES,  ROSES, 
I  nCCOl  ORNAMENTALS. 


REID’S  *11 


D  8500.00  IN  GOLD  lor  Rest  10  HER  It  IKS. 


Greatest  Success  ‘Timbrell  Strawberry,’  Crates  and  Baskets.  New  Fruits  a  specialty. 
Have  you  received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not?  Huy  direct  and  save  one-half. 

c!uaio«ued  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


Is  the  dearest'  kind  of  labor.  The  less  of  it  you 
employ  on  the  farm  the  greater  will  be  thebalance 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  Ledger.  The  “  Planet  Jr.” 
Tools  are  manual  labor  savers,  therefore  money  savers. 
The  newest  of  these  machines  is  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Hill 
Dropping  Drill.  A  drill  that  will  sow  any  kind  of  seed  in 
either  hills  or  rows,  and  Fertilizer  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  complete  farm  tool  ever  invented.  Our  Book  for  1893  tells 
you  all  about  the  Drill  and  fully  illustrates  the  other  “  Planet  Jr.” 
Machines.  It  is  invaluable  to  every  farmer.  We  send  it  FREE. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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T he  index  of  the  volume  of  T he  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  1892  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  supplied  to  subscribers  gratis,  on 
application.  #  # 

Won’t  you  help  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  cause 
of  progressive  agriculture,  and  your  neighborhood  by 
getting  up  at  least  a  small  club  of  new  subscribers? 

See  the  Publisher’s  Desk  ? 

*  * 

Suggestions  as  to  the  make-up  and  appearance  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  always  in  order.  We  are  glad  to  get 
them.  Here  is  one  of  several : 

That  article  on  “Brevities”  page  865  Is  true.  I  like  them  very  much 
and  read  them  through;  but  I  cannot  do  It  at  one  sitting.  The  print 
Is  so  fine  that  It  makes  my  eyes  ache  before  I  am  a  quarter  through.  I 
never  read  them  without  wishing  they  could  be  In  larger  print. 

We  have  decided  to  use  a  little  larger  type  in  this 
department  and  shall  make  the  change  early  in  the 
year.  Of  course,  a  larger  type  will  mean  briefer 
“  Brevities.”  We  are  glad  that  our  readers  prefer 
quality  to  quantity.  #  # 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  silver  and  wheat 
appears  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Mortimer  Whitehead, 
Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  speaks  for  that 
organization  and  strongly  advocates  the  free  coinage 
of  silver.  In  coming  issues  of  The  R,  N.-Y.  other  prom¬ 
inent  members  of  farm  organizations  will  state  their 
views.  We  shall  thus  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
free  coinage  advocates  desire  and  expect.  These  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  'will  be  answered  by  other  farm¬ 
ers  who  do  not  believe  in  free  coinage,  and  thus  we 
shall  be  able  to  look  at  the  question  fairly  from  all 
points  of  view.  The  R.N.-Y.  wants  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  matter  regardless  of  the  personal  opinions  or 
prejudices  of  its  editors  or  correspondents. 

*  * 

This  is  the  hauling  season  on  many  farms.  Good, 
hard  ground  with  a  smooth  surface  of  snow  gives  good 
sledding,  and  the  horses  can  pull  an  extra  large  load. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  get  out  manure  on  level  farms. 
Either  spread  it  on  the  snow  or  pile  it  where  a  short 
haul  will,  in  the  spring,  put  it  where  it  is  most  needed. 
One  most  important  work  for  such  weather  is  hauling 
waste  products  like  leached  ashes,  saw  dust,  charcoal 
dust,  bones  or  other  substances  that  are  of  no  particu¬ 
lar  value  to  their  present  owners — in  fact,  are  in  the 
way.  Some  of  these  substances  are  valuable  as  plant 
food  or  absorbents  and  may  be  had  almost  for  hauling. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  about  and  see  if  you  cannot 
find  such  wastes  near  you.  Cheaper  plant  food  is  one 
of  the  things  that  are  to  make  farming  pay  better. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  glad  to  do  all  it  can  to  help 
readers  learn  the  value  of  such  wastes. 

*  # 

Lately  our  exports,  especially  those  of  agricultural 
products,  which  constitute  four-fifths  of  the  whole, 
have  been  by  far  heavier  than  during  the  most  part  of 
the  year,  as  is  usually  the  case  after  harvest;  hence  the 
balance  of  trade  and  a  consequent  influx  of  gold  ought 
to  be  in  favor  of  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  how¬ 
ever,  the  outflow  of  gold  for  the  last  few  weeks  has 
been  almost  unprecedentedly  heavy,  having  amounted 
to  over  $7,000,000  in  the  last  three  weeks.  To  what  is 
this  strange  financial  condition  attributable?  Well, 
some  allege  that  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of 
a  bimetallic  standard — or,  in  other  words,  the  free 
coinage  of  silver — here  has  so  alarmed  foreign  invest¬ 
ors  in  American  securities  that  they  are  precipitately 
realizing  on  their  investments;  the  securities  in  the 
shape  of  national  bonds,  railroad  stocks,  etc.,  coming 
back  home  in  return  for  the  gold  exported  in  payment 
of  them.  Others  maintain  that  the  state  of  affairs  is 
due  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  to  the  desire  of  European 
nations,  especially  of  Russia,  to  lay  by  enormous  gold 
reserves  to  meet  belligerent  contingencies.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  “  calamity  howlers”  among  our  cap¬ 
italists  as  well  as  among  our  proletarians,  and  these 
see  nothing  but  financial  disaster  from  the  heavy  ex¬ 
ports  of  gold,  especially  at  this  season;  but  the  best 
and  most  trustworthy  economists  are  not  at  all  alarmed , 
as  they  attribute  the  matter  to  temporary  foreign  dis¬ 
quietude,  and  expect  the  speedy  return  of  the  exported 
millions.  Anyhow,  inasmuch  as  this  country  ex¬ 


ports  necessaries  and  imports  luxuries,  a  temporary 
decrease  in  our  extravagances  would  soon  set  the 
balance  of  trade  so  decidedly  in  our  favor  as  to  send 
gold  rushing  back  to  this  country  to  even  up  the 
balance.  *  * 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  there  are  in  the 
Russian  province  of  Tula  alone  173,000  people  depen¬ 
dent  for  escape  from  starvation  until  next  harvest,  on 
outside  assistance.  The  crops  have  been  utter  failures 
again,  and  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  peasants 
is  even  worse  than  in  1891.  The  rich  have  become 
poor  and  the  poor  have  become  beggars.  To  add  to  their 
wretched  plight,  typhus  fever  is  raging  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent,  and  the  sufferers  are  huddled  together  in 
roofless  huts  whose  thatch  has  served  for  fuel,  without 
attendance  and  without  bread.  Yet  the  Czar  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  stored  $500,000,000  in  gold  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  to  own  $100,000,000  more  in  London,  Paris 
and  other  European  financial  centers,  while  he  is 
eagerly  adding  to  his  enormous  hoards,  and  compel¬ 
ling  other  European  nations  to  follow  his  example. 

*  * 

Though  Jay  Gould  left  $72,000,000  behind  him,  for 
four  years  his  personal  assessment  was  on  only  $500,000, 
and  for  many  years  prior  to  that  it  had  been  on  only 
$250,000,  and  when  the  increase  was  made,  he  bitterly 
complained  of  the  “outrage.”  Comptroller  Campbell, 
of  New  York  State,  declares  that  hundreds  of  other 
rich  men  during  their  lives  pay  taxes  only  on  a 
small  percentage  of  their  personal  property,  and,  to 
even  up  the  dues,  he  suggests  a  graded  inheritance  tax 
as  follows  on  all  estates :  on  all  valued  at  $10,000  to 
$100,000,  a  tax  of  one  percent;  on  those  from  $100,000 
to  $500,000,  two  per  cent ;  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000, 
three  per  cent ;  and  on  all  over  $1,000,000,  five  per 
cent.  Under  such  a  law  the  personal  estate  of  the  late 
Jay  Gould  would  have  yielded  to  New  York  State  over 
$4,000,000,  instead  of  the  720,000  payable  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  law.  Is  there  a  more  practical  plan  for  collect¬ 
ing  delinquent  taxes  dishonestly  withheld  from  the 
estates  of  our  plutocrats  ?  Of  course,  the  ideal  plan 
would  be  to  collect  all  dues  from  the  rich  as  well  as 
from  the  poor,  but  the  enforcement  of  ideal  plans  is 
often  beset  with  difficulties. 

•*  * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Grundy’s  farmer  friend 
who  told  us  how  to  get  rich  at  farming  will  read  this 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
what  he  thinks  of  the  views  of  Messrs.  Crosby  and 
Massey.  Lots  of  other  people  have  written  in  the 
same  strain,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  big  majority  of 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  get 
rich  that  way,  because  they  fail  to  see  what  good  the 
old  gentleman  gets  out  of  his  money.  It  is  not  all  of 
life  to  grub  and  slave,  starving  the  soul  and  mind  to 
fill  the  pocketbook.  Hope  and  faith  point  to  higher 
and  nobler  things  than  that.  It  will  be  the  saddest 
day  that  American  agriculture  has  ever  known  when 
farmers  and  their  children  place  a  bank  account  as 
the  great  and  only  object  in  life.  Years  ago  Shelley 
wrote  these  beautiful  lines.  At  the  opening  of  this 
year,  1893,  they  are  as  true  as  they  ever  were  : 

Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness, 

The  signet  of  Its  all-enslaving  power 
Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  called  It  gold; 

Before  w  hose  Image  bow  the  vulgar  great, 

The  vainly  rich,  the  miserable  proud, 

The  mob  of  peasants,  priests  and  kings, 

And  with  blind  feelings  reverence  the  power 
That  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery. 

But  in  the  temple  of  their  hireling  hearts 
Gold  is  a  living  god  and  rules  In  scorn 
All  earthly  things  but  virtue. 

*  # 

On  the  suppression  of  turbulence  among  the  strikers 
at  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works  at  Homestead,  Pa  ,  up¬ 
wards  of  2,000  non-union  men  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  soon  took  the  places  of  the  malcontents,  and 
for  weeks  afterwards  additions  were  steadily  made  to 
their  numbers.  As  outrageous  assaults  on  single 
members  or  unsupported  groups  of  the  new  hands  by 
overwhelming  crowds  of  the  old,  failed  to  properly 
intimidate  the  former,  resort  was  apparently  had  to 
more  effective  and  deadly  means  of  getting  rid  of 
them.  A  mysterious  disease  soon  appeared  among 
them,  which  speedily  sent  35  of  them  to  the  graveyards 
and  over  200  to  the  hospitals.  At  length  the  doctors’ 
suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  confessions  of  some 
of  the  cooks  for  the  newcomers  living  within  the 
barricaded  inclosure,  who  confessed  that  they  had 
been  bribed  by  prominent  strikers  to  poison  the  food 
of  the  “  scabs.”  A  number  of  the  accused  have  been 
arrested  and  are  now  awaiting  trial.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  accusation  and  convic¬ 
tion  in  such  cases,  but  the  conduct  of  the  strikers 
throughout  the  trouble  has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  to  a 
strong  belief  in  their  innocence  of  participation  in  this 
cowardly  and  atrocious  outrage.  Could  anything  so 
utterly  and  irretrievably  forfeit  the  sympathy.of  all 
law-abiding  citizens  for  labor  organizations  than  even 
fair  grounds  for  suspicion  of  their  complicity  in  such 
a  diabolical  conspiracy  ? 


Many  complaints  have  reached  us  from  subscribers 
who  do  not  receive  their  papers  regularly.  We  learn 
that  other  publications  in  this  city  have  much  of  the 
same  trouble.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  fault  lies 
chiefly  in  the  New  York  Post  Office.  The  working 
force  seems  inadequate  to  properly  handle  the  vast 
and  constantly  increasing  volume  of  mail,  and  there  is 
a  lack  of  system  and  skillful  management  that  ought 
to  be  corrected.  It  is  a  shame  that  this  great  post 
office  is  not  run  on  strict  business  principles — entirely 
removed  from  political  manipulations.  The  way  this 
great  office  is  conducted  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
evil  results  of  making  positions  in  the  postal  service 
the  rewards  of  party  fidelity.  We  would  like  to  see 
this  service  taken  entirely  out  of  politics  and  conducted 
on  a  strict  business  basis  so  that  it  never  would  matter 
which  party  came  into  power  so  far  as  changes  in 
the  post  offices  are  concerned.  As  it  is,  such  an  office  is 
a  powerful  argument  against  government  ownership 
or  control  of  railroads  or  similar  demands  of  the  Pop¬ 
ulists.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  less  bungling  and  delay 
between  this  office  and  its  readers.  Postmaster  Van 
Cott  informs  us  that  he  will  do  his  best  hereafter  to 
have  our  mail  forwarded  promptly.  Most  of  the 
trouble  is  at  Washington,  the  authorities  there  having 
failed  to  provide  for  increased  facilities  in  our  post 
office.  *  * 

BREVITIES. 

Are  there  any  holes  in  your  cow’s  horns  ? 

A  good  husband  husbands  his  wife’s  strength. 

Mr.  Whitehead  makes  a  plea  for  the  white  metal. 

General  Shiftlessness  commands  a  ragged  regiment. 

Read  Mr.  Woodward’s  opinion  of  Dorset  sheep  on  page  15. 

Can  a  man  make  a  living  out  of  10  acres  of  apples  well  cared  for? 

Who  can  breed  the  top-knot  out  of  a  bird  with  Houdan  blood  in  It  ? 

Chasing  hens  about  to  keep  them  warm  Is  certainly  a  ease  of  fowl 
play. 

I  CALL  him  but  an  ordinary  shote  whose  word’s  bad  reputation 
needs  a  note. 

How  many  trees  must  the  nurseryman  sell  to  give  one  good  bearing 
tree  true  to  name? 

A  bulge  on  a  meat-can  Indicates  something  wrong  inside,  the  same 
as  with  heads— or  stomachs  ! 

A  corn  on  your  heel  makes  you  limp  In  your  track,  but  a  heal  on 
that  corn  brings  your  sprightly  walk  back. 

Our  friend  on  page  6  seems  to  think  that  Mrs.  White's  family  had 
a  bigger  job  to  eat  that  food  than  she  had  in  preparing  it! 

What  fertilizer  maker  will  offer  to  insure  the  clover  seed  If  his 
fertilizer— used  just  as  he  directs— falls  to  clinch  or  “  catch’’  ? 
c  Don’t  “  swear”  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  unless  you  also  practice  some  of  the 
things  our  good  friends  teach  us.  Otherwise  your  farm  may  make  a 
present  of  us— in  other  words,  “  give  us  awav”  ! 

An  old  fraud  in  an  old  dress  and  the  same  dirty  face  is  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  collect  an  old  fortune  that  some  old  English  ancestor  left  for 
you.  It  Is  a  miserable  fraud  and  the  man  who  pays  good  money  to 
these  “  British  claim  ”  scoundrels  is  worse  than  an  idiot. 

Look  out  for  the  new-style  heating  stoves  which  burn  a  so-called 
patent  fuel  and  are  guaranteed  to  give  off  no  gas.  In  the  writer's 
own  county  no  less  than  six  people  have,  within  the  past  month, 
nearly  died  from  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  In  these 
“  harmless  ”  stoves. 

It  Is  a  fact  worth  repeating  that  the  managers  of  a  blind  asylum  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  substituted  oleomargarine  for  butter.  The  sightless 
children  without  knowing  the  difference,  gradually  ate  less  and  less  of 
the  substituted  stuff  and  finally  gave  it  up  altogether.  Steer  fat  is  no 
cow  fat  and  never  will  be 

Two  centuries  ago  when  a  man  died  In  a  mine  the  wise  men  said  that 
Satan  and  his  imps  had  caught  him,  and  this  belief  almost  ruined  the 
mining  industry.  By-and-by  science  proved  that  the  Satan  in  this 
case  was  a  noxious  gas  that  could  be  prevented.  In  like  manner 
science  and  sense  are  knocking  the  fixtures  out  of  “  luck.” 

High-priced  corn;  low-priced  cattle,  because  many  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  stock  rather  than  feed  or  buy  for  them  high-priced 
grain.  Better  dispose  of  the  beasts  than  half-starve  them,  however. 
Did  you  ever  know  such  stiff  variations  in  the  prices  of  corn  In  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  are  now  caused  by  railroad  distribution? 

The  hog  boom  is  still  upward,  and  the  extent  of  the  corn  crop  is 
hardly  likely  to  have  a  depressing  effect— at  least  for  some  time.  The 
present  high  prices,  however,  are  likely  to  stimulate  hog  production, 
and  should  the  corn  crop  of  1893  be  large,  isn’t  It  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  order  of  agricultural  affairs  that  the  prices  of  hogs  should 
be  inversely  low  a  year  hence? 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  alarmed 
at  the  annexation  of  Europe  at  the  rate  of  2,000  of  its  inhabitants  a 
day,  almost  all  of  them  see  nothing  but  fun  in  the  daily  annexation 
of  Canada  at  the  rate  of  200.  There  would  be  little  fun,  however,  In 
the  Influx  of  people  from  the  latter  country  if  they  made  it  merely  a 
stepping-stone  on  their  way  from  Europe. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  lack  of  cash  means,  work  a  few  years  in 
some  place  where  you  can  draw  your  salary  every  Saturday  night.  Get 
yourself  into  the  habit  of  depending  upon  that  regular  cash  supply 
Then  go  to  farming  where  you  draw  no  wages  until  you  can  grow 
crops  and  sell  them  for  cash.  You  will  find  that  the  trading  value  of 
cash  is  far  ahead  of  the  similar  value  of  wheat  or  hay  1 

Garget  has  been  well  called  congestion  of  the  udder.  As  our  cor¬ 
respondents  this  week  say,  the  proper  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  treat 
the  cow  so  that  she  will  have  as  little  fever  as  possible  at  calving. 
True  garget  occurs  only  at  calving.  Inflammation  of  the  udder  often 
occurs  during  the  milking  period  as  the  result  of  colds,  bruises,  or 
other  injuries,  or  over-feeding  on  constipating  food. 

In  the  last  German  army  manoeuvres  many  bomb  shells  were  fired 
which,  like  the  French  shells  at  Waterloo,  got  embedded  in  the  soft 
ground  and  failed  to  explode.  They  are  now  left  in  the  soil,  and 
many  peasants  are  afraid  to  plow  their  fields  for  fear  of  exploding 
them,  We  hope  there  are  no  shells  In  your  field,  but  a  little  deeper 
plowing  might  explode  a  belief  that  you  are  growing  the  biggest  crop 
you  can. 

Russian  sugar  refiners  have  formed  a  trust.  They  have  secured  a 
monopoly  of  sugar  and  now  propose  to  charge  exorbitant  prices  for 
sugar,  and  pay  little  or  nothing  to  farmers  for  growing  beets.  This 
will  reduce  the  output  of  sugar  and  give  them  a  still  greater  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Russian  government  will  fight  this  trust.  A  large  sum  of 
public  money  will  be  used  in  buying  sugar  which  will  be  sold  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agents  at  cost.  Anything  wrongjabout  that  ? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


UNCLE  SAM  TO  MISS  CANADA. 

I  like  you,  sweet  Miss  Canada,  you’re  bright  and  fair, 

The  frosts  of  winter  sparkle  in  your  coal  black  hair; 

If  you  should  join  our  family,  our  farm  would  roll 
Up  from  my  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  your  North  Pole. 

A  mighty  useless  fixture  Is  a  fence  between; 

’Twould  pay  us  well  to  burn  away  that  fence,  I  ween; 

You'd  liven  up  our  family,  I’ll  bet  my  hat. 

But  come,  what  would  your  mother  say  ?  Just  answer  that! 

The  good  old  English  mother  off  across  the  sea, 

She  thinks  a  heap  of  you,  dear,  but  she  don’t  like  me. 

We  had  a  little  difference  some  years  ago, 

I  didn’t  like  her  treatment,  and  I  told  her  so. 

The  good  old  lady  took  me  right  across  her  knee 
And  undertook  to  spank  me.  but  I  wiggled  free. 

I  wanted  you  to  help  me,  but  you  then  said  “  No;” 

You  helped  the  stout  old  lady,  little  maid,  and  so 
You'll  have  to  ask  your  mother  in  your  own  sweet  way, 

Just  bring  the  old  Dame's  blessing  and  I’ll  name  the  day. 

_  —II.  w.  c. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

PART  I. 

The  month  of  October  I  spent  in  jaunting  about  in 
central  New  York,  chiefly  among  lakes  Cayuga, 
Seneca  and  Keuka,  the  last  of  which  went  by  the  name 
of  Crooked  when  I  studied  geography.  The  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  original  (Indian)  name,  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  Cayuga  breeds  confusion  to  indis¬ 
criminate  ears.  I  saw  much  of  outdoor  and  of  indoor 
country  life,  of  various  industries,  scenes  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  my  childhood,  and  was  impressed  with  some 
things  that  seem  worth  while  commenting  upon. 

With  one  thing  I  was  forcibly  struck — the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  conditions  of  country  and  city 
housekeeping,  and  how  inapt  and  unsuitable  is  the 
bulk  of  what  city  newspaper  people  write  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  and  assistance  of  rural  readers.  In  the  city 
the  best  husbanding  and  expenditure  of  money  must 
be  looked  after,  while  on  the  farm,  where  there  is  very 
little  money  at  most  times,  the  economy  of  the  house¬ 
keeping  must  be  directed  to  utilizing  the  products  of 
the  farm  to  the  utmost,  and  where  farmers  begin  to 
copy  town  methods  in  their  living,  there  begins  their 
own  financial  downfall. 

Take  the  one  item  of  beds  and  bedding  for  example. 
The  town  housekeeper  buys  mattresses  and  blankets, 
costing  so  much  solid  cash.  The  farm  housekeeper, 
with  the  materials  at  her  hands,  constructs  for  a  com' 
paratively  small  sum  a  clean,  springy  and  entirely 
comfortable  bed,  by  filling  a  tick  with  hay,  straw  or 
shredded  husks,  and  laying  on  top  of  it  a  thick  comfort 
or  pad  of  cotton  batting  or  wool.  Instead  of  buying 
woolen  blankets  for  winter  use,  she  makes  comfortables 
of  wool,  which  the  “  carder  ”  cleans  and  makes  into 
layers  or  sheets,  and  these  she  puts  between  covers  of 
cheese  cloth,  and  catches  together  with  knots  of  yarn 
tied  at  intervals,  a  cover  as  nice  as  one  of  down.  Her 
carpets  and  rugs  are  home-made,  often  very  pretty, 
too,  and  the  work  of  the  house  is  done  by  the  members 
of  the  family,  for  if  there  is  money  to  hire  helpers, 
there  are  no  “  helps  ”  to  be  hired. 

Indeed  all  through  the  region,  the  scarcity  of  help 
is  universal,  and  farms  are  sold  for  a  song  because  the 
owners  are  unable  to  manage  the  work,  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  old  methods  of  farming  which  are  still  in 
vogue,  do  not  “pay.”  And  this  part  of  New  York 
State,  which  is  actually  becoming  depopulated  in  the 
rural  regions,  is  a  land  of  surpassing  beauty,  where  milk 
and  honey  flow.  The  lovely  lakes  lie  between  terraced 
banks  covered  with  vineyards,  producing  grapes 
enough  it  would  seem  to  supply  the  markets  of  the 
world.  There  are  orchards  of  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
quinces  (and  what  is  so  delicious  to  the  eye  as  a  tree 
bearing  ripe  quinces  ?)  and  apples,  sights  to  delight 
the  heart  of  man.  Apple  trees  border  on  the  unfenced 
highways  (although  farmers  concede  that  the  roadside 
is  not  an  ideal  site  for  apple  orchards),  and  seeds  of 
sweet  clover  are  sown  from  town  to  town,  to  feed  the 
bees  of  the  apiaries.  I  never  saw  anything  in  the  fruit 
regions  of  southern  California  to  surpass  in  productive¬ 
ness  and  beauty  this  superb  region.  A  gentleman 
sent  me  a  Tompkins  County  King  apple  (it  is  called 
“  King  Tompkins  ”  in  England),  which  measured  12 
inches  in  circumference,  and  which  was  absolutely 
without  a  flaw.  The  heathfulness  of  the  region  is 
phenomenal,  the  longevity  of  the  people  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  note  the  bright,  fresh 
faces  of  the  young.  If  I  were  a  man  and  knew  enough 
to  make  farming  “  pay,”  I  would  go  neither  West  nor 
South,  but  settle  myself  on  a  50-acre  farm  in  this 
land  of  plenty  and  of  railroad  facilities,  and  be  happy. 

Evidently  one  drawback  to  the  profits  of  farming 
might  be  found  in  the  over-large  houses  the  farmers 
have  bui't,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
kitchen  ends,  are  closed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  What  pleasure  or  profit  there  can  be  in  having 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  rooms  shut  up  for  the  most 
part,  is  not  apparent.  Somehow,  tapestry  carpets, 
stuffed  chairs,  windows  tricked  out  with  lace  curtains, 
sometimes  hung  with  heavy  lambrequins  and  the  like, 
do  not  become  farmers’  houses.  The  prettiest  sitting- 
room  I  saw  had  a  rug  or  carpet  of  rags,  the  floor  for 
the  width  of  half  a  yard  all  around  it  being  painted  ; 
the  chairs  were  made  comfortable  with  home-made 


cushions,  the  window  shades  were  white  roller  cur¬ 
tains  with  maybe  a  bit  of  crocheted  lace  across  the 
bottom,  and  the  decorations  on  the  walls  most  cun¬ 
ningly  arranged,  had  been  brought  in  from  time  to 
time  from  the  fields  and  woods — a  huge  hornet’s  nest, 
dainty  bird  nests  and  branches  of  pine  bearing  beauti¬ 
ful  cones ;  tall  grasses  in  an  old-fashioned  stone  jar 
with  a  blue  tree  painted  on  one  side  of  it,  stood  in  one 
corner,  and  a  brown  glazed  jar  held  yellow  marigolds 
on  a  table.  Opening  from  this  room  was  a  small 
chamber  papered  in  blue  ;  the  bed  was  covered  with  a 
patch-work  quilt  of  white  and  blue,  and  the  blue  and 
white  rug  on  the  floor  was  an  old-time  coverlet,  woven 
of  wool  in  1838,  according  to  the  date  in  one  corner. 

It  was  very  cleverly  woven,  for  all  around  the  edge 
at  judicious  intervals,  were  deer  alternating  with 
churches.  It  was  the  best  use  to  which  I  have  seen 
an  ancient  bed  cover  put,  and  it  made  a  very  pretty 
floor  cover.  As  there  was  not  space  for  the  bed  room 
door  to  open,  it  had  been  taken  off  its  hinges  and  car¬ 
ried  away,  while  a  rod  holding  a  curtain  of  light  blue 
cheese  cloth,  served  in  its  stead,  mary  wager-fisher. 

WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US. 

STILL  AT  THE  TOR. 

I  am  well  pleased  to  know  that  the  managers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  have  given  another  evidence  of  their  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers.  Not 
content  with  getting  out  a  paper  as  good  as  the  best, 
they  have  made  it  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest.  This 
paper,  which  in  my  grandfather’s  time,  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  still  towers  above  them  all.  Most 
journals  think  they  have  done  their  whole  duty  when 
they  have  given  the  agricultural  news,  and  advertised 
the  frauds  upon  the  farmers,  which  others  have  incur¬ 
red  the  trouble  and  expense  of  exposing;  but  The  Rural 
is  diligently  hunting  fraud,  and  finds  it ;  and  has  the 
courage  to  tackle  it,  even  though  costly  lawsuits 
follow.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  love  The 
Rural  above  all  others. 

It  is  a  poor  man,  indeed,  who  cannot  afford  to  take 
The  Rural  ;  and,  indeed,  a  man  will  always  be  poor 
who  does  not  afford  to  spend  a  dollar  which  will  bring 
him  many  more. 

Let  every  progressive  farmer  take  The  Rural  ;  not 
alone  as  a  reward  for  a  duty  well  done,  but  to  get  the 
benefit  of  its  faithful  work.  A.  e.  briggs. 

VanBuren  County,  Mich. 

Don't  Let  the  Paper  Go  Down. 

I  never  complained  of  paying  $2  for  a  paper  as  good 
as  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  if  the  managers  can  afford  to 
make  it  for  51,  why  I  don’t  complain.  But,  dear  con¬ 
ductors,  don’t  let  the  standard  go  down,  for  there  is 
not  a  paper  to  take  its  place  on  this  continent.  So  I 
inclose  for  a  renewal  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  51  f.  b.  white. 

R.  N.-Y.— When  the  standard  of  this  paper  goes 
down  the  present  managers  and  editors  will  go  out. 
We  have  no  thought  of  lowering  the  character  of  the 
paper;  in  fact,  we  have  never  begun  the  year  with 
more  complete  plans  for  gathering  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  now  one  popular  and  standard 
price  that  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  change 
means  harder  work  for  all  who  help  make  the  paper, 
but  we  are  ready  for  it  and  we  feel  that  the  public  will 
show  a  compensating  appreciation. 

“  DOWN  WITH  UNCLE,  UP  WITH  ANTI.” 

TO  ALL  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY,  ALL  FARMERS,  AND 
ALL  LABORING  MEN. 

It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  when  gambling 
in  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  prohibited  by  law; 
and  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  it  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  every  article  of 
food  purchased  by  the  laboring  man.  Second,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the 
price  of  all  farm  products,  when  sold  by  the  farmer. 
Third,  it  impoverishes  the  honest  toilers  of  our  land, 
and  enriches  unscrupulous  gamblers.  Fourth,  it  is 
demoralizing  to  all  who  engage  in  the  business,  and 
especially  to  our  young  men.  Fifth,  it  will  prove  a 
curse  to  our  country  not  only  by  its  demoralizing  and 
debasing  influences,  but  by  destroying  the  equilibrium 
that  should  exist  between  capital  and  labor.  Sixth, 
it  does  away  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  and  substitutes  therefor  the  dictatorial  laws 
of  syndicates  and  trusts  and  its  inevitable  tendency 
is  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer  and 
more  dependent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Hatch-Washburn  Anti-Option 
Bill,  enacted  into  law,  will  obviate  these  disastrous 
conditions,  and  tend  to  restore  prosperity  to  our  un¬ 
justly  burdened  people. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  all  good  citizens,  who  are 
opposed  to  gambling  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  law. 
It  has  passed  the  Lower  House  ;  is  no  w  pending  in 
the  Senate  ;  and  every  possible  effort  is  being  made  to 


secure  its  defeat.  If  you  desire  its  passage,  write  per¬ 
sonal  letters  or  send  telegrams  to  your  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  especially  to  your  Senators,  and  let  them 
know  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  you  and  your  people. 

Every  Grange,  every  farmers’  club  or  institute,  and 
every  organization  among  the  laboring  and  producing 
classes,  should  immediately  and  emphatically  insist 
on  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Earnest,  energetic  and 
decisive  action  is  necessary,  and  every  lover  of  his 
country,  who  cares  for  her  future  welfare  and  per¬ 
petuity,  should  act  promptly  in  this  matter.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  defeat  is  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  our 
dearest  rights  as  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Master  of  New  York  State  Grange,  w.  c.  gifford. 

Eds. — New  York  State  Senators  are  Frank  Hiscock 
and  David  B.  Hill,  both  at  Washington.  You,  reader, 
have  a  perfect  right  to  inform  them  how  you  stand  on 
this  measure.  _ 

WIDE  TIRES  IN  QUEENS  COUNTY. 

The  county  commissioners  of  Queens  County,  N.  Y., 
proposed  to  pass  an  ordinance  providing  that  all 
wagons  hauling  a  load  over  a  certain  weight  should 
have  four-inch  tires  on  the  wheels.  A  short  time  since 
a  large  meeting  of  farmers  was  held  to  protest  against 
any  tire  wider  than  three  inches.  The  following  notes 
from  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  present 
the  farmers’  case  will  show  why  they  have  desired 
three-inch  tires.  These  tires  have,  since  then,  been 
adopted: 

The  only  roason  presented  at  the  meeting  was  that  tires  wider  than 
three  inches  will  not  work  in  the  street  car  tracks  of  Brooklyn  and 
New  York.  On  an  average  the  marketmen  have  to  travel  three  miles 
on  country  roads  and  eight  miles  on  railroad  tracks  and  for  that  roason 
we  must  have  wagons  that  will  work  on  the  tracks.  L.  e.  decree. 

The  farmers  realize  that  a  wide  tire  would  be  a  great  help  In  saving 
both  our  macadam  and  dirt  roads,  but  ingoing  to  market  wo  have  to 
travel  from  6  to  10  miles  on  railroad  tracks.  For  about  half  the  way 
the  pavement  outsldo  and  between  these  consists  of  cobble  stones  and 
a  four-inch  tire  would  project  so  farover  the  tracks  that  riding  on  the 
linos  would  be  the  same  as  doing  so  on  a  cobble  stone  pavement,  but 
on  the  other  hand  three-lncli  tires  would  run  on  top  of  the  rails  with¬ 
out  projecting  far  enough  to  bo  a  serious  objection.  Were  It  not  for 
the  railroad  tracks,  there  would  not  be  very  much  opposition  to  the 
wide  tires.  I  think  a  wide  tiro  would  boa  great  benofit  to  all  our 
roads,  and  hope  the  farmers  generally  will  take  a  liberal  view  of  the 
matter  and  use  wider  tires  on  all  our  country  roads,  it  u.  BOBBINS. 

*  *  # 

We  Are  Responsible. — A  reader  in  Maine  sends  this 
note:  “The  Rural’s  publications  are  in  a  measure 
responsible  for  my  having  traded  last  October  my 
place  in  town — a  one-quarter  lot  with  buildings  valued 
at  about  51,300 — for  a  15-acre  place  about  one  inileouL 
with  buildings  which  11  years  ago  cost  54,800.  I  have 
30  rods  of  shore  front  on  the  river,  with  a  wharf  and 
three  good  springs  of  water.  The  land  has  a  southeast 
exposure  and  is  a  deep  clay  loam  and  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  have  bought  a  horse,  cow,  pig  and  20  hens 
and  am  beginning  to  Live.  I  paid  51,000  difference,  but 
this  I  have  made  good  in  the  fruit  business.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  change  and  have  to  thank  The 
Rural  in  a  way  for  it.  I  am  in  the  retail  fruit  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  sold  639  baskets  of  New  York  State 
grapes,  this  season,  principally  Concord,  Delaware  and 
Salem  and  quite  a  considerable  number  of  other  kinds. 
Ellsworth.  Me.  r.  b.  h. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Wuen  the  Immense  task  of  painting  the  buildings  of  the  World’s 
Fair  Exposition  was  undertaken,  It  was  found  Impossible  to  secure 
men  enough  to  do  all  the  work  by  hand  In  time.  The  artist  In  charge 
therefore  devised  a  scheme  for  painting  by  machinery.  A  piece  of 
gas  pipe  was  flattened  at  one  end  so  as  to  throw  a  spray  of  any  liquid 
driven  through  It.  This  was  attached  to  a  force  pump  and  a  barrel 
of  liquid  paint.  Two  men  with  this  pipe  can  paint  or  spray  more  sur¬ 
face  than  a  dozen  men  with  brushes,  and  for  many  parts  of  the  work 
It  answers  Just  as  well. 

Mb.  E.  W.  Reid  of  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the  entire  stock 
of  the  Tlmbrell  strawberry.  The  Rural  has  already  told  Its  readers 
Its  opinion  of  this  new  berry,  based  on  Its  performance  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  where  Mr.  Tlmbrell,  the  originator,  had  sent  plants  for  trial. 
The  writer  of  those  lines  has  watched  this  berry  since  its  birth,  about 
five  years  ago,  officiated  at  Its  christening  and  has  said  many  good 
words  of  It,  none  of  which  doeB  he  wish  unsaid.  It  Is  hardy,  produc¬ 
tive,  of  large  size,  solid,  and  In  quality  It  has  no  rival  among  produc¬ 
tive  sorts.  The  numerous  readers  who  have  made  Inquiry  as  to  where 
plants  can  be  obtained  will  find  In  this  their  answer.  We  cordially 
commend  It  to  growers  for  the  market  or  the  family,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  desire  to  test  deserving  and  promising  new  varieties. 

New  Mail  Carriers.— For  several  years  past  the  papers  have  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  for  Improving  the  mall  carrying  sorvlce.  Pneumatic 
tubes  and  other  devices  have  been  proposed,  but  about  the  first  real 
progress  In  the  matter  Is  the  proposed  mall  tube  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  Every  day  New  York  sends  over  the  bridge  nearly 
100,000  pieces  of  mall.  At  present  they  are  carried  In  wagons  packed 
In  ordinary  mall  bags.  This  Is  a  slow  method,  and  bags  are  often  lost. 
It  Is  now  proposed  to  put  between  the  two  cities  what  Is  really  a  long 
box  16  Inches  square.  It  will  contain  a  miniature  electric  railway.  The 
mall  will  be  tarried  In  carriers  of  steel  wire,  each  4  feet  long  and  14 
Inches  square.  At  the  end  of  each  carrier  Is  a  small  electric  motor. 
This  box  will  hang  from  the  Iron  work  of  the  famous  Brooklyn  bridge. 
It  Is  estimated  that  a  speed  of  nearly  100  miles  an  hour  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  and,  If  It  proves  a  success,  It  will  undoubtedly  be  used  to  con¬ 
nect  cities  and  towns  further  apart  than  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Producer  and  Commission  Man.— When  a  business  combination 
of  farmers  will  take  a  good  part  of  the  “  middleman’s  share,”  what 
will  become  of  the  middleman  ?  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  manager  of  one  of 
the  many  California  fruit  exchanges,  has  this  to  say  about  one  phase 
of  the  matter:  “Our  exchange  has  no  controversy  with  honorable 
commission  houses,  or  with  brokers.  We  expect  to  need  their  servloes, 
and  do  not  wish  to  drive  them  Into  selling  competing  goods;  we  would 
rather  they  should  work  for  us  than  against  us;  but  as  each  commis¬ 
sion  house  sells  all  It  can  without  the  aid  of  brokers,  so  we  shall  sell 
all  we  can  without  the  aid  of  either.  They  can  find  no  fault  with  that 
and  will  not.  The  amount  of  fruit  that  we  shall  control  will  warrant 
us  In  using  the  same  means  to  find  customers  that  they  use;  and  we 
shall  do  It.  To  the  extent  that  wo  are  able  to  do  this,  wo  shall  benefit 
the  grower.  But  no  one  management  can  ever  hunt  up  all  thecustom- 
ers,  and  we  shall  gladly  pay  commissions  on  all  we  cannot  sell  our¬ 
selves.”  Who  can  object  to  such  talk  as  that  ? 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Fair  Pages. — Once  more  the  time  of  glad  New  Year 
greetings!  Once  more  good  resolutions,  and  a  new  page 
on  which  we  may  each  write  our  own  choice  of  things 
to  make  us  ashamed  thereafter,  or  to  make  us  proud. 
Which  shall  we  write  ?  The  good  resolution  is  a  par¬ 
tial  choosing  to  write  that  which  shall  make  us  glad 
and  proud  ;  yet  must  it  be  followed  by  the  good  doing, 
or  the  writing  of  which  we  are  ashamed  will  be  found 
upon  our  page. 

Encouragement. — From  the  figurative  to  the  literal 
page  is  but  a  thought.  Many  pages  have  come  to  the 
leader  of  this  department — and  during  the  past  year 
they  seem  to  have  multiplied — telling  of  hopes,  of  am¬ 
bitions,  of  courage  animated  and  sustained  through 
the  work  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  woman’s  pages.  Many  hin¬ 
drances  have  lain  in  the  way  of  a  reply  to  all  these 
messages  of  encouragement.  It  is  regarded  as  unwise, 
perhaps  undignified,  to  publish  much  of  the  literature 
of  praise  which  flutters  in  upon  us  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Chief  Cook  is  no  believer  in  the  sentimentalism 
which  enwraps  the  “  Dear  So-and-So”  of  many  house¬ 
hold  departments.  The  world's  work  is  to  be  done, 
often  in  pain  and  sorrow,  and,  if  practical  help,  cheer, 
courage,  a  new  hold  on  life  can  be  gained  from  The 
R.  N.  Y.’s  Woman’s  Department,  then,  and  then  only  is 
its  leader  satisfied,  for  then  only  has  her  aim  been 
attained. 

Some  Letters.— Says  one  : 

*•  To  me,  The  Rubai,  has  come  to  be  a  ‘  friend  that  Is  near.’  Many, 
many,  times  have  its  timely  words  seemed  like  Inspiration;  and 
grasping  that  which  I  needed,  have  I  taken  new  courage,  and  with 
new  strength  have  gone  on  in  the  strruggle  for  right  ” 

“  I  have  been  pondering  how  the  Chief  Cook  has  attracted  us  all  so, 
when  there  has  been  almost  nothing  of  her  personality  In  The  Rubai. 
beyond  her  writings  and  the  character  her  mind  has  stamped  upon  the 
department.  It  shows  how  much  there  is  In  being  and  in  alms  and 
Ideals,”  says  another. 

”  No  woman  has  ever  helped  me  as  you  have  done,”  writes  another. 
11  If  I  ever  amount  to  anything,  it  will  be  because  of  your  encourage¬ 
ment.” 

As  to  Editorial  Notes. — Inasmuch  as  all  these  letters 
are  earnests  of  successful  work,  they  are  gladly  re¬ 
ceived.  But  the  demands  of ‘‘Open  Eyes,”  and  the 
necessity  of  reserving  the  first  page  of  the  home  de¬ 
partment  for  regular  contributors,  have  necessarily 
lessened  the  space  for  editorial  notes  and  comment. 
Some  readers  are  writing  that  they  miss  these  notes 
from  the  world  of  women,  but  the  limitations  of  our 
two  pages  are  absolute,  and  we  must  fain  do  the  best  we 
can  until  we  are  allowed  that  third  page,  of  which 
mysterious  hints  are  sometimes  heard  from  the  powers 
that  be,  but  which  we  fear  may  prove  but  a  delusive 
ignis  fatuus. 

“KEEPING  WARM.” 

HE  article  on  winter  underwear  by  Prudence 
Primrose,  page  74G,  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  all  Rural  readers,  as  it  contains  many 
facts  and  useful  suggestions.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  the  plan  of  uniting  two  woven  woolen  under¬ 
garments  here  given,  is  more  practical  than  hers,  for 
the  method  of  washing  which  would  be  perfect  for  the 
camel’s  hair  vest,  would  scarcely  keep  the  white  cot¬ 
ton  skirt  attachment  clean  and  white. 

Cut  off  the  lower  part  of  the  vest  two  inches  below 
the  waist-line,  cut  open  the  remaining  distance  at  the 
center  of  the  front;  face  the  latter  opening,  and  close 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes  its  entire  length,  and 
put  a  half-fitting  waist-band  of  silesia  or  white  muslin 
on  the  outside  of  the  vest  two  inches  above  the  bot¬ 
tom.  (If  the  body  of  the  vest  is  larger  than  is  re¬ 
quired,  open  the  under-arm  seams  and  cut  off  some  of 
it.)  Remove  the  waist-band  from  the  pants,  and  at¬ 
tach  them  to  a  round  cotton  yoke  four  or  more  inches 
deep;  and  finish  the  latter  with  a  waist-band  corres¬ 
ponding  in  size  to  the  one  on  the  vest.  At  equal  dis¬ 
tances  each  side  of  the  center,  and  ends  of  the  waist¬ 
band  of  the  vest  attach  a  button,  and  make  button¬ 
holes  at  corresponding  points  on  the  waist-band  of  the 
pants.  By  this  arrangement  the  vest  is  removed  and 
donned  much  more  easily  than  when  it  must  be  taken 
over  the  head;  the  objectionable  fullness  and  warmth 
are  removed  from  over  the  abdomen  and  hips,  and  if  the 
pants  are  short,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a  tall  person, 
this  difficulty  is  removed.  Indeed  in  most  respects  I 
prefer  two  garments  thus  remodeled,  to  a  combination 
one.  The  weak  points  in  our  winter  underwear  are 
that  in  selecting  it  we  confound  weight  with  warmth; 
wear  too  much  over  the  abdomen  (where  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  injurious)  and  hips,  too  little  on  the  limbs,  and 
that  little  not  long  enough  to  come  well  down  around 
the  ankles  and  wrists. 

If  there  are  young  children  in  the  family,  the  dis¬ 
carded  portions  of  the  vests  can  be  utilized  for  makiDg 
little  skirts,  by  attaching  them  to  a  round  cotton  yoke 
of  the  required  depth;  and  if  worsted  lace  is  added  to 


the  bottom  they  are  pretty  as  well  as  warm  and  ser¬ 
viceable. 

The  best  parts  of  the  legs  of  cashmere,  fleece-lined 
or  other  heavy  cotton  hose,  make  excellent  patches 
for  worn  woven  undergarments. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  washing  of  soft,  all- 
wool  garments,  of  which  P.  P.  speaks  so  disparagingly, 
has  no  horror  for  me,  and  that  I  doubt  if  even  camel’s 
hair  ones  will  “grow  only  softer  and  finer”  by  “care¬ 
less  ”  washing.  For  nearly  a  score  of  years  I  have 
worn  the  former  constantly,  and  any  one  of  experi¬ 
ence  knows  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  prevent 
shrinkage  during  the  summer  months,  when  perspira¬ 
tion  is  profuse  ;  yet  I  have  never  failed  to  have  them 
soft  and  nice  to  the  last,  when  I  was  not  too  ill  to 
attend  to  the  washing,  or  had  a  laundress  that  would 
follow  the  directions  here  given  : 

To  wash  flannels  without  shrinkage,  they  positively 
must  not  have  soap  applied  directly  to  them,  be  rubbed 
on  a  wash-board  or  wrung  through  a  wringer ; 
neither  must  they  be  hung  in  the  hot  sun  in  summer, 
or  out-of-doors  in  freezing  weather.  An  inferior  soap, 
too — one  containing  a  large  amount  of  soda  or  resin — 
will  cause  woolens  to  shrink,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  they  are  washed.  Make  a  suds  then,  of  nice 
soap,  and  water  as  hot  as  you  can  hold  the  hand  in  : 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  powdered  borax  to  each 
pailful  of  water,  and  stir  well.  Have  sufficient  suds 
that  the  clothes  may  not  be  crowded,  and  allow  them 
to  soak  from  15  to  30  minutes,  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  soiled.  Prepare  two  rinsing  waters,  as  hot  as  the 
first  mentioned  one ;  to  one  add  borax  in  the  same 
proportion  as  above,  (but  no  soap)  and  leave  the  other 
clear.  Now  work  the  garments  up  and  down,  rub  the 
neck,  wrists  or  other  soiled  parts  with  the  hands  ; 
turn,  wash  the  wrong  side  in  the  same  way  and  rinse 
thoroughly,  through  the  borax  water  first,  then 
through  the  clear  water ;  dry  in  a  warm  room,  if 
possible,  in  winter.  Do  not  wring  hard,  shake  out 
well  and  carefully  pull  into  shape  before  hanging 
them  on  the  line.  In  this  way  they  will  dry  smooth, 
and  will  have  a  much  more  wholesome  odor  if  worn 
without  ironing.  Catherine  e.  beckwith. 


UNPRETENTIOUS  PLAN  FOR  FARMERS’  WIVES. 

ILLIE  rushed  noisily  into  the  kitchen  where 
grandma  was  busy  with  her  preparations  for 
supper.  “  Grandma,  I’ve  got  an  invitation  for  you, 
over  to  Aunt  Jane’s  to  a  capet-rag-sewing,  to-morrow,” 
he  exclaimed  with  one  explosive  breath. 

“  Oh,  dear!”  said  grandma,  “  I  have  to  wash  to¬ 
morrow,  the  clothes  are  put  to  soak,  and  I  don’t  see 
how  I  can  go.” 

“Aunt  Jane  said  T  should  tell  you  to  be  sure  and 
come  early,  so  you'd  have  time  to  sew  rags  enough  to 
pay  for  your  dinner,”  added  Willie. 

Grandma  had  no  great  desire  to  sew  carpet  rags  : 
indeed  she  had  just  vowed  that  she  never  would  make 
another  rag  carpet  herself, — still  she  wished  to  go. 

As  the  evening’s  work  was  done,  a  sort  of  nervous 
haste  accompanied  every  movement,  as  if  something 
were  urging  her  on.  “  Why,  mother,  what  in  the  world 
are  you  going  to  do,”  said  Mr.  Anson,  as  he  saw  her 
set  the  wash-boiler  on  the  stove  and  fill  it  with  water. 

She  laughed,  in  reply  :  “  I’m  only  just  going  to  take 
time  by  the  fore-lock — wash  to-night  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  till  to-morrow.  ‘  Never  put  off  till  tomorrow,’  you 
know,”  and  in  spite  of  persuasion  and  admonitions  to 
the  contrary,  in  came  the  tubs  and  wash-board,  and 
Mrs.  Anson  had  her  clothes  in  ‘  rinse  before  she  went 
to  bed. 

Now,  what  does  it  mean,  when  a  woman  nearing  the 
age  of  70,  is  thus  inspired  with  such  energy  and  force 
of  will  by  an  invitation  to  a  humble  carpet-rag-sew- 
ing  ?  Does  it  not  indicate  that  the  social  nature  is 
ravenously  hungry  for  interchange  of  thought,  for 
companionship,  for  sympathy  ?  Grandma  so  seldom 
saw  any  one  besides  her  husband  and  her  son’s  family, 
that  even  an  invitation  to  sew  carpet  rags  held  antici¬ 
pations  of  pleasure,  because  she  would  sew  them  in 
company  with  others.  It  is  generally  considered 
“gossip”  wfiich  women  indulge  in  when  they  meet 
thus  and  spend  a  day  or  an  afternoon  together ;  but 
if  so,  it  is  well  to  gossip  ! 

There  is  at  present  much  discussion  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  university  extension,  and  yet,  with  all 
the  widespread  influence  claimed  for  it  by  its 
advocates,  it  will  scarcely  reach  the  farmer  or  the 
farmer’s  wife.  Nearly  every  organization  requires 
fees  and  dues  of  its  members — university  exten¬ 
sion  is  not  an  exception.  There  are  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  system,  which  must  be  paid,  and 
those  who  attend  the  lectures  must  of  course  pay  some 


share  of  this  expenditure.  It  is  just  this  hindrance 
which  prevents  farmers  generally  from  taking  a  more 
active  interest  in  various  associations  for  social  and 
intellectual  improvement.  How  many  Granges  have 
dropped  from  the  roll  because  of  the  monthy  dues — the 
constant  taxation  which  seemed  necessary  to  keep 
them  alive  ? 

A  good  thought,  apropos  of  our  discussion,  is  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  editor  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  : 
“  Culture  can  only  become  general  when  socially 
pursued  ;  every  educated  man  and  woman  who  has  a 
living  interest  in  the  things  of  the  intellect  might  and 
should  carry  on  a  kind  of  university  extension  work 
in  a  quiet  way  among  his  or  her  own  friends.” 

I  would  advocate  strongly  a  more  frequent  coming 
together  of  farmers’  wives,  and  wish  to  suggest  a 
simple  plan  which  will  require  very  little  courage  and 
determination  to  follow  out.  In  every  farming  com¬ 
munity  or  neighborhood  there  is  at  least  one  “  moving 
spirit,”  and  my  plan  is  that  this  “moving  spirit” 
should  take  it  upon  herself  to  bring  about  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  club  with  “an  aim  of  social  usefulness.” 
It  may  be  called  simply  the  Pleasant  Hour  Club,  and 
may  be  wholly  informal,  having  neither  constitution 
nor  by-laws  ;  where  carpet-rag  sewing  need  not  be 
ruled  out  of  order,  nor  sewing  or  knitting  of  any  kind; 
the  hands  which  are  unaccustomed  to  be  idle  are  more 
at  ease  when  employed,  and  those  buttonholes  can  be 
worked  just  as  well  while  enjoying  a  “  pleasant  hour  ” 
at  the  club. 

Let  the  objective  purpose  of  the  meeting,  at  first,  be 
simply  the  reading  of  some  good  book.  Let  those  who 
take  delight  in  reading  by  turns  read  aloud,  but  never 
insist  upon  having  those  read  who  would  find  it  an 
embarrassing  task.  Let  it  be  the  aim  to  encourage 
free  discussion  of  that  which  is  read.  This  discussion 
of  a  common  subject  is  what  is  wanted  to  vivify  social 
culture.  The  meetings  might  be  once  or  twice  a  month, 
according  to  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  members.  And 
let  me  assure  any  who  are  doubtful  of  the  results  of  so 
simple  a  “club,”  that  “it  may  become  a  power  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world.”  Happier,  more  earnest 
wives  and  mothers  would  fill  the  farmers’  homes. 
There  would  come  a  larger  understanding  of  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  a  charity  for  the  wrong¬ 
doers,  a  desire  to  help,  to  lift  up,  to  educate  those  who 
still  seem  wedded  to  the  dreadful  slums  which  do 
exist,  even  though  we  strive  at  times  to  shut  out  the 
awful  realities  from  our  minds. 

The  meetings  would  be  held  at  the  homes  of  the 
various  members,  in  turn  or  not,  as  seemed  best.  There 
need  be  no  possible  expense  connected  with  such  a 
club.  Books  are  so  cheap  that  for  a  trifle  even  the 
latest  works  may  be  had.  The  originator  of  the  club 
could  be  the  president,  head  or  leader,  at  the  various 
meetings;  or,  the  hostess  or  lady  at  whose  house  the 
club  met  could  conduct  the  meeting.  The  latter  would 
perhaps  be  the  better  way — giving  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  more  responsibility;  and  earnestness  is  oft-times 
born  of  responsibilities. 

By  and  by,  questions  of  vital  importance  could  be 
discussed;  an  interest  awakened,  which  may  lead  to 
reforms.  There  are  hosts  of  subjects  I  would  like  to 
suggest,  but  I  will  give  just  one  instance  of  what  “our 
club”  did.  There  was  a  paper  read  at  one  meeting  on 
“  Our  Feet  and  Our  Shoes;”  the  advantages  of  spring- 
heeled  shoes  were  strongly  urged.  The  evils  of  high- 
heeled  shoes  were  set  forth  in  the  strongest  terms — 
shoes  of  both  kinds  were  shown,  and  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral,  earnest,  discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  Some 
40  different  families  were  represented  in  this  club. 
These  mothers  inquired  every  time  a  shoe  was  bought, 
thereafter,  for  spring-heeled  shoes— sizes  no  larger 
than  twos  could  be  had — but  the  demand  was  so  per¬ 
sistent  and  constant  that  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
ladies’  sizes  were  kept  in  stock  Those  who  have  seen 
the  folly  of  the  high,  narrow  heels,  and  have  adopted 
the  spring  heel  instead,  are  loud  in  its  praises,  and  the 
spring  heel  is  being  worn  more  and  more,  in  the  little 
western  town  where  our  club  is  still  at  work. 

MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 


There  is  ease  for  those  far  gone  in 
consumption — not  recovery — ease. 

There  is  a  cure  for  those  not  far  gone. 

There  is  prevention — better  than  cure 
— for  those  who  are  threatened. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living  and  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil,  even  if  you  are  only  a  little  thin. 

Free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-llver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  II. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE.  t 

Economy  Broth. — Scald  chickens’  feet  * 
with  boiling  water,  and  peel  off  the  out-  ^ 
side  skin  ;  they  will  make  two  quarts  of  1 
good  chicken  broth. — [How  many  feet  ?  1 

— Ed.] 

Saving  Compressed  Yeast.— In  using 
compressed  yeast,  a  quarter  of  a  cake  is 
enough  for  a  mixing.  Place  the  rest, 
with  three  cups  of  water,  in  a  Mason  jar, 
seal,  keep  in  a  cool  place,  and  use  one 
cupful  to  a  mixing.  .T.  E.  A. 

Oatmeal  Cakes.— One  cupful  of  fine  oat¬ 
meal,  1%  cupful  of  wheat  flour,  one  egg 
well  beaten,  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  and  another  of  butter,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  of  salt, 
and  milk  for  a  very  soft  batter.  Bake  in 
a  quick  oven.  mbs.  j.  e.  a. 

They  are  so  Helpless.— Some  one  says 
that  the  sole  aim  and  object  in  life  of 
some  appear  to  be  best  expressed  by  the 
remark  of  a  venerable  grandmother  who 
declared  that  there  were  many  people 
in  the  world  who  were  good  for  nothing 
but  to  keep  bread  from  moulding. 

Cape  Cod. — Dr  Talmage  remarks :  Cape 
Cod  !  The  grim  humor  of  the  Pilgrims 
fastened  this  fishy  name  on  that  knob  of 
sand.  A  party  of  them  fishing  in  its 
neighboring  waters,  decided  that  the 
first  fish  caught  should  give  designation 
to  the  new-found  cape;  up  from  the 
bottom  came  a  large  cod ;  and  so  Cape 
Cod  received  its  name,  which  ever  since 
it  has  retained. 

**  Moral  Idiots.” — Amen  to  the  item 
about  “Moral  Idiots!”  And  many  a 
girl  proves  herself  to  be  such  by  keeping 
company  with  a  young  man,  though  not 
in  earnest,  simply  for  the  sake  of  going 
about  with  him;  knowing  that  she  does 
not  care  particularly  for  him,  and  leaving 
him  for  some  one  else,  or  dismissing  him 
with  some  conventional  platitudes,  little 
thinking  how  near  the  brink  of  ruin  she 
may  have  brought  him.  critic. 

Frosted  Cabbage. — Select  a  firm,  white 
head  of  cabbage,  shave  as  thin  and  fine 
as  possible,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  let 
stand  for  an  hour  ;  then  with  the  hands 
squeeze  out  all  moisture.  From  the 
cream  pail  take  enough  thick  sour  cream 
to  moisten  the  cabbage,  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  (more  if  a  large 
amount),  then  with  a  tablespoon  stir 
briskly  for  some  moments  till  it  froths 
nicely — add  sharp  vinegar  to  suit  the 
taste  and  stir  still  more  swiftly  till  very 
foamy,  then  pile  in  a  glass  dish.  When 
in  season,  garnish  with  a  row  of  nastur¬ 
tium  blossoms  around  the  edge.  Most 
people  call  this  the  most  delicious  salad 
they  ever  tasted,  as  it  certainly  is  a  most 
attractive  looking  one.  sweet  fern. 

Clothe  Children  Comfortably.— A  few 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  teacher,  a  young 
pupil  attracted  my  attention  by  pulling 
her  clothing,  drawing  up  her  shoulders, 
etc.  I  asked  her  the  reason  and  she  said, 
“It  sticks.”  I  found  her  underclothing 
was  so  tight  that  she  could  not  move 
freely,  and  told  her  to  tell  her  mother. 

One  little  fellow  on  hearing  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  visit  invariably  said,  “  Me  doesn’t 
want  any  clean  s’irt,”  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  “  s’irt”  was  too  tight  to 
get  on  and  off  easily. 

A  good  plan  for  children’s  undershirts 
is  to  have  them  double-breasted  and  with 
pultons  and  button-holes  all  the  way 
down  ;  thus  they  form  chest  protectors 
and  are  more  easily  changed. 

Let  us  see  that  all  the  children’s  clothes 
are  comfortable,  neither  large  enough  to 
hang,  nor  small  enough  to  bind  ;  while 
little  ones  may  be  conscious  of  being  un¬ 
comfortable,  they  may  not  think  to  speak 
of  the  cause.  k. 

Improper  Handling1  of  Children. — It  is 
often  painful,  says  the  Household 
Monthly,  to  observe  how  little  children 
are  handled.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  for  parents  and  nurses  to  catch 
them  suddenly  by  the  hand  or  arm,  and 
drag  or  hurl  them  over  some  difficult 
spot,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  mud-hole,  or 
over  a  brook  if  in  the  country  ;  or  from 


When  Baby  was  slek,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  orled  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  ChUdren,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


the  steps  of  a  horse-car  to  the  pavement,  A 
or  over  some  broken  place  in  the  pave-  s< 
ment  or  street ;  or  over  the  gutter,  if  in  si 
the  town,  without  a  single  thought  about  fi 
what  the  consequences  might  be  from  fi 
such  procedure.  If  parents  and  nurses  o 
who  are  guilty  of  such  conduct  will,  by  1 
way  of  experiment,  just  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  suddenly  suspended  by  the 
wrist  or  arm,  and  at  the  same  time 
hurled  across  a  given  space,  they  will  s< 
have  taken  the  first  lesson  in  reference  is 
to  the  impropriety,  not  to  say  barbarous  u 
and  brutal  character  of  such  a  practice.  e 

Some  Good  Rugs.— A  very  pretty  rug  t: 
(a  slight  imitation  of  Smyrna)  may  be  £ 
made  by  cutting  old  ingrain  carpet  into  ^ 
carpet  rags  and  getting  them  woven  the  \ 
same  as  rag  carpet.  By  using  two  kinds  a 
one  can  have  one  shade  for  the  center,  ^ 
and  another  for  the  border.  To  make  c 
one  two  yards  long  and  one  wide,  will  g 
take  six  good-sized  balls.  Buy  or  make  ^ 
fringe  for  the  ends.  r 

Another  pretty  rug  is  made  by  cutting  g 
coarse  burlap  in  strips  about  2%  inches  j 
wide,  then  fringe  each  side  of  these  to  f 
within  two  or  three  threads  of  the  cen-  , 
ter,  sew  in  the  center  to  a  lining,  begin-  ( 
ning  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rug.  After  ] 
filling  the  space,  dye  of  any  preferred  £ 
color,  shaking  frequently  while  drying  f 
to  give  a  fluffy  appearance.  To  make  \ 
two  colors,  leave  the  center,  and  fill  in  ^ 
with  a  smaller  rug  of  another  color —  s 
green  and  oak  are  very  pretty.  ( 

MRS.  .TAMES  MOHAN.  { 

Winter  Friendship  With  Trees.— Do  you  1 
think  winter  a  bare,  uninteresting  sea¬ 
son  out-of-doors  ?  I  suppose  you  study 
trees  a  little.  That  interesting  class,  the  ; 
evergreens,  are  better  seen  when  others 
are  bare.  Can  you  tell  the  Norway 
spruce  from  the  Balsam  firs  in  your  own  ( 
or  your  neighbor's  yard?  Are  those  trees 
in  the  woods  yonder  pines  or  hemlocks  ? 
Are  the  pines  of  your  region  White, 
Black  or  Bed,  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  them?  Then  the  leafless  trees 
have  a  beauty  and  an  interest  all  their 
own.  Do  you  know  the  graceful  curve 
of  the  elm,  or  the  strong,  upward  sweep 
of  the  maple  boughs  ?  Can  you  pick  out 
the  beeches,  birches,  hickories,  ashes, 
oaks,  willows,  etc.,  just  by  their  bark 
and  manner  of  growth  ?  I  cannot  do  all 
this,  but  I  am  learning  ;  and  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  trees  from  the  window  or  as  I 
ride  along  the  road,  proves  a  real  source 
of  delight.  Then  their  leafing  and  blos¬ 
soming  in  the  spring  have  a  fresh  beauty 
because  of  my  winter  friendship  for 
them.  L* 

Grandfather's  Clock.— Any  one  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  but  the  case  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  relic,  may  like  to  know  what  the 
Ladies’  Home  Companion  says  as  to  its 
possibilities.  An  exquisite  little  bric-a 
brae  cabinet  was  made  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  but  very  handsome  clock-case. 
The  door  was  removed,  and  the  case 
securely  attached  to  a  solid  board  back, 
which  extended  out  six  inches  on  each 
side.  After  the  outside  of  the  case  had 
been  given  two  coats  of  ivory-white 
enamel,  the  inside  and  the  projecting 
back  were  neatly  covered  with  old  blue 
plush,  glued  on.  Two  shelves  were  then 
put  inside  the  case,  and  three  prettily- 
carved  ones  on  each  side.  These  were 
afterwards  enameled  and  touched  up 
with  gilt,  and  a  figured  China  silk  drap¬ 
ery  suspended  from  a  brass  rod  over  the 
door  opening.  But  we  say,  why  enamel  ? 
The  natural  wood,  especially  if  soiid 
cherry,  is  far  handsomer,  and  we  wot  of 
a  beautifullow  wide  book-case  made  after 
this  order,  by  spreading  the  sides,  and 
using  the  door  for  the  new  top. 

Authoritative  Etiquette. — In  the  No¬ 
vember  number  of  “  Table  Talk,”  a  lady 
writes  to  inquire  the  proper  manner  of 
placing  knives,  forks,  napkins  and  salt¬ 
cellars.  One  authority  quoted  in  answer, 
says  :  “A  little  before  the  plate,  the 
>  water  goblet;  a  tiny  salter,  in  fanciful 
shape,  and  the  napkin  folded  in  three- 
cornered  pyramid  to  hold  the  bread!  “Let 
us  stop  here  and  discuss  this  foolish 
1  fashion  of  wrapping  the  bread  in  a  nap- 
l  kin.  Is  it  really  incumbent  upon  us  to 
[  keepalive  this  unreasonable  custom?  It 
;  happened  recently  that  a  lady  invited 
-  company  to  dine  with  her.  She  intended 
L  to  “put  her  best  foot  foremost,”  to  show 
her  guests  all  possible  respect,  and  so 
among  other  superlative  “  ultras,”  she 
folded  the  bread  in  a  napkin,  according 
to  the  highest  authority  on  table  eti¬ 
quette.  She  congratulated  herself  when 
every  arrangement  had  been  completed, 
that  no  mishap  had  marred  the  success 
of  her  preparations.  But,  lo!  directly 
the  guests  were  seated,  they  took  up  their 
napkins  and  began  unfolding  them, 
conversing  sociably  the  while,  and  the 
bread  went  tumbling  this  way  and  that. 
How  do  you  suppose  the  hostess  felt? 


And  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  guests  !  I 
some  of  them  dear  old  grandmothers  who 
should  never  be  subjected  to  such  morti¬ 
fication!  And  if  some  of  the  superlative 
fashions  concerning  table  etiquette  were 
outlawed,  it  would  certainly  be  a  gain  to 
humanity.  k. 

Sick  Cage-Birds. — In  treating  of  the  ill¬ 
nesses  of  cage-birds,  Olive  Thorne  Miller 
seems  to  think  that  to  make  them  happy 
is  a  specific  for  all  minor  woes.  Of  the 
moulting  process  she  says:  “If  the  feath¬ 
ers  are  slow  to  fall  out  during  moulting- 
time,  fresh  pokeberries  in  the  cage  are 
recommended.  A  great  deal  is  said  in 
bird  books  about  troubles  in  moulting, 
but  it  is  my  experience  that  a  bird  kept 
well,  having  a  daily  variety  of  food,  and, 
above  all,  made  happy  and  interested  in 
life,  will  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  going 
through  this  process.  Nature  takes  care 
of  that.  I  never  had  the  smallest  occa¬ 
sion  for  tonics  or  other  remedies.  My 
birds  are  sometimes  rather  quie  t,  but  they 
never  lose  spirits  or  appetite.  Indeed  I 
should  hardly  know  when  it  occurs,  but 
for  finding  the  dropped  feathers  in  the 
cage.  If  your  bird  mopes  and  seems 
miserable  in  moulting,  exert  yourself  to 
divert  him  ;  try  some  way  to  give  him 
happiness  and  a  fresh  interest  in  life, 
and  I  believe  you  will  find  this  a  charm 
above  medicine.”  Common  colds,  most 
frequent  ailments  of  birds,  she  would 
treat  with  homeopathic  specifics  ;  con¬ 
stipation  with  a  drop  of  the  same  oils 
one  would  give  a  child  ;  vermin  with  in¬ 
sect  powder,  washing  the  cage  with  car¬ 
bolic  soap. 

*  *  * 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentlor. 
Thk  Rubai.  New-Yohkbk. 


THE  BEST 
COUCH-CURE 

and  anodyne 
expectorant, 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane 
and  induces  sleep. 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use ;  they  do  from  accident 
They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 

Nothing  But  fun  to  pay 

25c  for  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil ;  and  your  money  back  if 
you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OEXTEIl  SIIOK  OO.  Inc’p.  CitpiUil,  *1.000,000. 

The  BEST  81.50  SHOE  IN  THE  WORLD, 

_ _  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned." 

m  I  This  Ladles’  Solid  French 

■Bpj  Vp.  Jw  Ilongola  Kid  Button  Boot 
/qw  'll  Bent,  prepaid,  anywhere  In  the 
U.8.,  on  receipt  of  Cash,  Money 
ft  V- F  9  Order.or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
■E,  Y&*  \  ^‘l1111*8  every  way  the  boots  sold 

Ho  r'  vOr'  .u  hi  n"  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 

Jdyj p)a\1 Dj r*d S|i  Wemnkethis boot  ourselves, therc- 
**7y“**  Vfore  we  guaramtee  the/’/,  styleandwear , 
.  and  if  anyone  is  not  satisfied  wo 
1  '  TV  wdl  refund  the  money  or  send 

Ej!  y  "ik  another  pair.  Common  Sense 
flP*  pgyvv  |U  fei and  Opera  Toe,  widths  C,  I), 

fdSj  1 1  |  B'fcs  i }°  *’  *4n 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  OF  OUIt^AIK 
DEXTER  SHOE  CO..  143  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


I  MIICC  3AT8  SHE  CAiraOT  BEK  HOW 
Wfll  C  !0(J  DO  IT  FOU  THK  HONKT. 

f#  |  O  Buys  a  $85.00  Improved  Oxford  Sing«f 

y  I L  Sewing  Machino ;  perfect  working  felt, 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  tollghtandheavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 

t attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Bay  direct  from  our  factory, and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  K’RV.ft  CAT4I/OUUB* 

I  flEG.  COJDLTAflXs  DET’l  T  64  OJIIUUO*  ILL. 


Bickford  Family  Knitter. 

Knits  everything  required  by  the 
household,  of  any  quality,  texture 
and  weight  desired.  Sold  an  Install¬ 
ments.  A.  M.  LAWSON, 

783  Broadway,  New  York. 

Beware  of  cheap  and  worthless 
Knitters. 


OLD  COINS 


trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
VON  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


813,388  Paid 
For  H9  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  bofore  1878, 
A  Bend  2  stamps  for  lllus- 

WANTED. 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Bent  ever  Known.  Who4*«alo  »nd  B*uit* 

Agent*  Wanted  fiver  j  wheae. 
Send  for  Circular*. 

,  E.  J.  KN0WLT0N, 

v  Aun  Arbor.  Mick. ' 


®  ®  ®  *  ADVICE  TO  DYSPE  TICS. 

•  1  lav#  I  liras*  KJllIfi*  A  (  CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Us  causes.  Kxperl- 

llll  ^  I  B  g  ence  of  a  sufferer.  Diver  complaint  a  twin  dis- 

■  Ml  *  ■  a  ■■■'*  ■  ■■■w  order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 

•  stimulate  the  torpid  liver,  strengthen  A  betaken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
the  digestive  organs,  regulate  the  address.  JOHN  H.  McALVm^Lowell,  ; Muj., 

•  bowels,  and  are  unequaled  asananti-^  Dourteen  years  city  treasurer 

bilious  medicine.  Hose  small.  Price,  ^ 

25c.  Offlee,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  II  >1#  rtinnimO 

•  •••••••••  OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

—  are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Dse 

-wiA -iffi  <r>  fr-  far  88  p  Ji  any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

7  T  FOWLER*  FARRINGTON. 

A  m  Tangbannock  Falls,  N.  Y 

&  Alfred  Peats  l 

•  WALL  | 

]  PAPER!  . . . 

£  M.  RUM  ELY  CO..  LaPORTE,  INa 

4  Send  5c  for  postage  on  IOO  beauti-  A  — — - 

ful  samples  and  our  guide,  “How  •  f-a.  o  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  col- 

A  „ ,,  k  I  M  IVI  t-  I V  I  Worings;  new  designs.  1U0  Samples 

A  to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home  m  ihaii  nAnroc  sent  for  8c.  a.  l.  Diampnt  a  Co., 
•  Decoration,”  will  be  sent  FREE.  •  WALL  rArtKO  Market  Street.  Philadelphia. 

f  Handsome  («old  Parlor  Paper,  10, 12  1-2,  loe  ? 

y  Per  roll,  all  with  wide  borders  and  y  1 

f  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Papers  $  ~  _ " 

5  to  oc.  Will  refer  you  to  more  than  I  _ _ 

$  twenty  thousand  well  satisfied  y  KNBFE  SHARPENER! 

{customers.  Paperhangers’  sample  %  The  Bon  Ton  Knire  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
t  1  <t ,  y  of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 

DOOKS,  PLOU.  a  stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 

^pnd  thp  nearest  address  V  Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 

*ena  to  tne  nearest  auuress.  v  t;o..  Box  42,  New  Oxford.  Pa. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

Wall  Paper  Merchant,  J  OPIUM 

J  ,36-138  W.  fladison  St.,  Chicago.  J  W  ■  I V  III  DR,  J, STEPHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio. 

I  30-32  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  $  nriTTU  n... n.  ■»»  n.  w« 


Rum  ELY  ^ 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 

NGINES. 

Threshers  and  Horse  Powers , 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELYCO..  LaPORTE,  INa 

r\  .  _  ^  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  col- 

L J I A  IVi  LiM  I  orings ;  new  designs.  1U0  Samples 
III  Mil  n  A  nrnc  sent  for  8c.  A.  L.  Diament  A  Co., 

WALL  rArtnO  ia.«  Market  Street.  Philadelphia. 


.  <t^xpDRAINAGE 

[WoTerhZ  I NDIANAPO 
L  TO  FARM  DRAINAGE 


dOURNAL0^>  A 

DLIS.IND.  1 

E-MONTHLY-SV--^  U, 


KNBFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  Belling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


DCITTV  Organs,  833  up.  Wantagts 

0l.nl  I  I  Cat’lg  free,  DanTF.Beatty,W»»h'ton,N. J 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  CARMAN  GRAPE  VINE. 

By  particular  request,  a  few  of  the 
Carman  grape  vines  have  been  sent  out 
to  subscribers  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  to  all  applicants  in  the  South.  Of 
course,  no  more  can  now  be  sent  out 
safely  before  spring-,  except  to  subscribers 
in  the  States  bordering-  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  South  Atlantic  to  North 
Carolina,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But 
all  subscribers  in  these  warm  reg-ions  are 
being  supplied  as  fast  as  the  applications 
come  in. 

To  those  subscribers  who  want  to  see  The 
R.  N.-Y.  increase  its  circte  of  readers, 
but  who  dislike,  or  have  no  time,  to  get 
up  clubs: 

For  all  such  we  have  prepared  a  neat 
special  circular,  which  we  will  supply 
free  of  charge.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
ready  written  letter,  printed  in  neat 
style,  which  one  has  only  to  sign,  ad¬ 
dress  and  mail.  Of  course,  it  strongly  in¬ 
dorses  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  invites  the 
party  addressed  to  subscribe  for  and  read 
the  paper.  Tell  us  how  many  you  will 
use,  send  in  a  list  of  the  names  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  address  the  circular  letter  to  (but 
only  those  of  people  you  know  and  who 
know  you)  and  we  will  send  each  of  them 
a  specimen  number  to  reach  them  about 
the  same  time  as  your  circular  letter. 

This  is  one  good  way  of  adding  to  The 
Rural  family,  but,  of  course,  the  per¬ 
sonal,  direct  solicitation  is  better  and 
more  efficient. 

THE  $200  CASH  PRIZES  AWARD. 

The  $200  cash  prizes  for  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  have  been  awarded  before  this 
issue  reaches  our  subscribers,  but  as  the 
type  pages  of  this  issue  have  to  go  to  the 
printer  on  December  31,  before  we  can 
tabulate  the  returns  for  that  day,  we  are 
unable  to  announce  them  until  next 
week.  The  total  number  of  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  received  (under  an  offer  of  $200 
cash,  to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  all 
those  who  may  have  sent  in  10  or  more 
at  25  cents  each)  amounts  to  about  600. 
Therefore  the  club  raisers  will  receive 
about  33  cents  commission  on  every  25- 
cent  trial  subscription  sent  in  by  them, 
in  addition  to  other  premiums.  We  trust 
that  the  $2,000  cash  to  be  divided  on  May 
1  among  those  who  send  in  five  or  more 
new  yearly  subscriptions,  will  bring  in 
more  profitable  results  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  it,  however,  as  the 
new  subscriptions  are  coming  in  very 
satisfactorily.  The  fact  remains,  never¬ 
theless,  that  very  few  of  the  1  ‘special”  pre¬ 
miums  have  yet  been  called  for,  and  the 
$2,000  cash  wrill  surely  go  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  earnest  workers. 

The  Index  of  the  volume  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  1892  is  now 
ready,  having  been  printed  separately. 
Copies  of  it  will  be  supplied  to  subscribers 
gratis,  on  application. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Ice  crop  is  being  harvested. 

Fancy  prices  mean  fancy  products. 

The  weights  of  beef  carcasses  now  run  lighter  than 
formerly,  as  butchers  prefer  these. 

A  New  York  provision  dealer  has  laid  in  a  large 
stock  of  hickory  wood  which  he  uses  for  smoking 
hams  for  which  he  Is  famons. 

The  demand  for  full-cream  cheeses  is  strong,  and 
prices  have  advanced  on  every  grade.  There  Is  some 
export  demand,  but  sales  are  largely  to  the  home 
trade.  Dealers  are  confident  that  prices  will  go  still 
higher.  There  Is  no  advance  in  skims  or  part  skims, 
though  there  is  considerable  trading  in  them. 

We  have  previously  noted  the  fact  of  the  shipment 
of  a  cargo  of  Florida  oranges  to  England  by  E.  L. 
Goodsell,  and  their  sale  at  what  seemed  to  be  low 
prices.  Explanations  by  mall  show  that  quite  a 
proportion  of  the  fruit  arrived  In  bad  condition, 
owing,  It  Is  thought,  to  having  been  packed  while 
wet.  This  an  Important  point  for  fruit  growers  to 
remember.  _ 

TUTT’S  PILLS  purge  out  Malaria. 


ERTEL’S  VICTOR  HAY  PRESS 

Smippio  AwrwncarToonR»Tif55'jk  Purchaser  to  kmpomc 

oh  trial  agaihst  all  OTHER  M/ll  DOIHC  most  AHD  BEST  VMM 


EOERJETi^O? auiN C.Y,  ILL 


The  Christmas  poultry  market  was  good,  the^de- 
mand  being  brisk,  and  prices  ruling  well  up  for 
good  stock.  The  weather  was,  If  anything,  too  cold, 
as  stock  would  freeze  solid  In  a  short  time  If  exposed. 
Much  stock  was  sold  from  cold  storage  that  had 
been  put  away  during  the  prevailing  low  prices  a 
month  ago,  and  good  profits  must  have  been  realized 
on  this.  The  market  Is  now  well  cleaned  up,  and  the 
outlook  good,  though  trade  Is  remarkably  quiet. 

Not  much  Is  wasted  In  the  city  markets.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  Market  some  sundries  retail  about  as  follows, 
varying,  of  course,  with  the  season  and  the  supply: 
Pigs’  feet  35  cents  per  dozen;  pigs'  heads  from  to 
5  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  manner  of  cutting; 
lamb  fries,  10  cents  per  pair;  oxtails,  $1  per  dozen,  or 
10  cents  each;  calves'  heads,  35  cents  each;  calves' 
feet  25  cents  per  set  of  four;  tripe  six  to  eight  cents 
per  pound.  Then  there  are  livers,  kidneys,  hearts, 
etc.,  from  beeves,  sheep,  lambs,  calves,  hogs,  etc. 
Almost  any  pocket-book  can  be  suited  but  an  empty 
one. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  rural. 


$20  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 


ARE  jour  poultry  pay 
ORE  ,han  jour  wheat, 
i  »»'0NEY  refunded,  if  thin 

N  Incubator  does  not  hatch  as 
well  as  any  one  made.  Send 
i  4«.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 


This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  »3.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


BEST  LINE 

«Nb 


The  tendency  of  butter  prices,  especially  of  the  best 
grades,  Is  still  upward,  and  the  market  Is  firm.  The 
demand  Is  good,  and  supplies  seem  light.  Some 
dealers  talk  still  higher  prices,  though  it  would  seem 
that  present  prices  were  plenty  high  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  producers.  They  certainly  are  high  enough  to 
suit  those  who  have  to  buy.  Of  all  the  uncertain 
qualities  that  come  Into  the  market,  roll  butter  takes 
the  lead.  It  comes  mostly  from  nearby  points,  and 
in  not  very  large  quantities.  It  Is  probably  made 
mostly  by  the  class  who  think  there  Is  no  money  In 
cows. 


To  Send  Potato  Growers 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  at  once  with  a  reliable 
party  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  his  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Best  references  given,  etc. 

HERBERT  BRINTON.  Westtown,  Pa. 


A  I)AV.  Agrent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  E.  E.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 


ALUMINUM  SOUVENIR 

Charm  (dime  size)  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  coined  In 
smallest  characters,  and  strung  on  blue  silk  ribbon, 
sent  free  to  anyone  sending  10  cents  for 

sample  copy  of  The  I  5!  EE  St.  Louis  Magazine. 
Aluminum  Is  the  wonderful  new  metal,  bright  as  sli¬ 
ver,  light  as  wood,  strong  as  steel,  will  not  tarnish. 
St.  Louis  Magazine,  901  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES, 


Place.  County. 

Cazenovla .  Madison . 

Groton .  Tompkins... 

Fulton .  Oswego . 

Nichols .  Tioga . 

Oswego .  Oswego . 

Falrport .  Monroe . 

Hornell8vllle .  Steuben . 

Brockport .  Monroe . 

Alfred  Center .  Allegany . 

Dansvllle .  Llvington..., 

Richfield  Springs....  Otsego . 

Batavia .  Genesee . 

Yorkshire  Center  ...  Cattaraugus. 

Quaker  Street .  Schenectady 

Cattaraugus  Station  Cattaraugus, 

Mlddleburgh .  Schoharie... 

Mayvllle .  Chautauqua. 

Slnclairville .  Chautauqua. 

Cobleskill .  Schoharie _ 

Angola .  Erie . 

Worcester .  Otsego . 

Orchard  Park .  Erie . 

Milford .  Otsego . . 

Cambridge .  Washington., 

Scottsvllle .  Monroe . 

Granville .  Washington. 

Clyde .  Wayne . 

Cortland .  Cortland . 

East  Schodack .  Rensselaer... 

Greene .  Chenango _ 

Voorbeesvllle .  Albany . 

Margaretsvllle .  Delaware . 

Walden .  Orange . 


Date. 

Feb.  2 
Feb.  2,  3 
Feb.  3 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  7,  8 
Feb.  9, 10 
Feb.  9. 10 
Feb.  13 
Feb.  13, 14 
Feb.  14, 15 
Feb.  15, 16 
Feb.  16,17 
Feb.  16, 17 
Feb.  17, 18 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  20.  21 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  23,  24 
Feb.  24 
Fob.  24, 25 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  27, 28 
Feb.  27,  21 
March  2 
March  1,  4 
March  3,  8 
.March  5, 7 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 


-  ,  ir-;:::iirii|-ir  u.  Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and 

00  |  BjTAfcaA  toe  in  ten  minutes.  Will  knit 

I  jj  everything  required  in  the 

I  gtKIttdl  household  from  homespun  ot 
c  pfijr  i  factory,  wool  or  cotton  yarns. 

1 '"*‘*11  Lit1  J  The  most  practical  knitter  on  the 
I  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

a>  -  Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

<S  WS$SjTtr\  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
£  I  Agents  wanted.  For  particular* 

I  and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


By  other’s  experience  and  use  Burwell's  Select  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds.  To  more  fully  introduce  them,  I  will 
send  three  packages  of  the  best  varieties  for  10  cents 
silver  and  present  to  every  fifth  order  25  cents’ and 
to  every  tenth  60  cents’  worth  of  your  selection  In 
seeds.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  E.  BURWKLL,  New  Haven  Annex,  Conn. 


Ready  in  February. 


Dl  HVh  offer  ever  made.  A  fine  $25  watch  to 

LUImMSW  every  reader  of  this  paper.  Cut  this  out 
7"Sp b [ItfjMKf  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  full  name  and 
MI5nl,IJ?Kf  address  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these 
3  r  c~  a  I bBT  fine  14  K.  gold-plated  inlaid  watches.  The 
>  ok  i-A  base  of  the  case  Is  made  of  fine  jeweler’s 

hrt  metal  which  is  guaranteed  to  wear  20 

.  yea rs .  The  movement  Is  beautifully 

lewe*e<l  and  damaskeened  through- 
You  exn,lline  it  at  the  Expicss 
xe^and  If  you  are  satisfied  it  i8  equal  In 
v  appearance  to  nny  #25  gold  watch 

y°"  may  nay  the  agent  our  sample 
\Ilff  \Wk  price,  £5.85,  and  it  is  vours.  If  you 

TO” r Vuif TPfflwH  will  send  the  cash  £5.85  with  your 

' $ Sajorder,  thereby  saving  us  the  ex- 
jf  charges,  we  will  send  you 

a  fine  gold-plated  chain  to 
itoK m  inLU  match  the  watch.  This  of- 
reKBiWMHmaayfer  will  not  be  made  again.  Ke- 
number,  "-e  send  our  guarantee 
■  fj3W  t,mt  ,lie  "  atch  can  be  returned  at 
TtiBSSESSglW  any  time  within  one  year  if  found 
^ScSaBalir  otherwise  than  represented.  Address 
„  KEENE’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  HOUSE, - 
1301  Washington  St.,  Sample  Dept. 36  Boston,  Mass. 


A  new  little  book  by  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

It  will  be  profusely  and  beautifully  Illustrated  by 
photographic  engravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines, 
and  It  will  represent  all  tt.e  practical  systems  of 
training  In  detail.  It  will  not  confine  Itself  to  Ideal 
diagrams.  It  will  be  bright,  systematic,  and  Indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  N.  Y. 


DDftCITFOR  FARMERS. 

S3  HB  S.B  U  5  I  NOT  »»«  MONEY. 

■  II  W  B  ■  ■  BUT  SURE  MONEY. 

Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  DON’T  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS, 


ROBINSON 

WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 


In  spite  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  some  potatoes  are 
now  being  Imported. 

Philadelphia  claims  to  have  the  most  convenient 
markets  In  the  United  States. 

Germany  has  placed  an  embargo  upon  imports  of 
Russian  eggs,  butter  and  game. 

Eleven  two-year-old  trotters  went  in  2:20  or  better 
this  year,  and  169  in  2:30  or  better. 

The  great  Futurity  stakes  for  1893  will  be  worth 
not  less  than  $100,000  to  the  winner. 

Twenty  government  mleroscoplsts  will  soon  be  at 
work  In  Swift’s  packing  house  at  Kansas  City. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  (Trust)  is  reported 
to  have  absorbed  the  Lorlllard  tobacco  factories. 

According  to  moderate  estimates,  $2,360,000  will  be 
offered  In  purses  for  pacers  and  trotters  next  season. 

Experiments  In  shipping  refrigerated  beef  from 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  New  York  have  proved  success¬ 
ful. 

The  National  Trotting  Association  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  518,  and  a  balance  of  over  $22,000  in  its 
treasury, 

The  cotton  crop  In  India  has  suffered  severely 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  November  rainfall— the 
worst  season  within  20  years. 

France  has  forbidden  the  Importation  of  oattle 
and  hogs  from  Holland,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
foot-and-month  disease  there. 

The  rinderpest  has  spread  to  five  hitherto  unin¬ 
fected  estates  In  Mecklenburg  and  to  seven  estates 
In  Holstein.  Many  cattle  are  dying  of  It  also  In  Jut¬ 
land. 

Secretary  Rusk  with  several  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  been  In  Florida  In¬ 
specting  the  drained  sugar  lands  of  the  Philadelphia 
syndicate. 

At  Bad  Axe.  Mich  ,  the  elders  and  congregation  of 
a  church  raised  325  bushels  of  corn  on  a  small  piece 
of  land  lent  by  a  layman,  and  with  the  proceeds 
canceled  a  church  debt. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  has  cited 
Edward  Cudahy,  the  Chicago  packer,  to  appear  befoie 
it  and  give  Information  In  regard  to  alleged  discrimi¬ 
nation  In  railroad  rates. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  largest  land  owner  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  possesses  1,358,545  acres,  all 
save  about  15,000  acres  In  Scotland,  and  his  rent  roll 
Is  more  than  $700,000  a  year. 


Has  perfect,  Independent,  spring;  tension,  for  each  wire 
.  ■  gy 1  uJSfelwg  wheel  will  not  Injure  zinc  coating;  of  wires.  Weaves  over  splice 
with  ease.  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  and  nest 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 

SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND 


Let  the  Croakers  Croak 


Philadelphia,  December  15,  1892. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont: 

Dear  Sirs— We  have  used  four  of  your  No.  1  U.  8.  Extractor-Separators 
constantly  since  early  last  spring;  part  of  the  time  as  C’eam  Separators  and 
part  of  the  time  as  Butter  Extractors.  We  received  the  same  price  from  the 
commission  men  for  the  Extractor  butter  as  for  the  ripened  or  sour  cream 
butter.  The  last  of  August  and  early  September  we  ran  through  these  four 
machines  42,000  quarts  of  milk,  dry  measure,  per  day,  2}$  pounds  to  the  quart, 
which  Is  105,000  pounds  of  milk  In  a  single  day. 

I  have  used  centrifugal  Separators  of  different  kinds  for  over  eight  years, 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  other  machine  that  could  do  as  much  work  as  well 
and  with  as  little  care  as  these. 

We  stored  our  surplus  butter  In  September  and  October,  when  butter  was 
selling  for  24  cents.  We  sold  It  recently  for  34  and  35  cents.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  selling  our  tub  butter  for  33  and  35  cents,  and  our  prints  for  35  and 
38  cents  per  pound.  The  great  advantage  of  your  machine  over  all  others  is 
the  easy  adjustment  of  its  bearings,  and  greater  wearing  qualities,  Its  endur¬ 
ance  under  very  severe  and  continuous  work,  which  Is  one  of,  If  not  the  most 
Important  point  In  Separators  They  were  often  tested  when  doing  the  most 
work,  and  the  skimmed  milk  showed  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  fat. 

One  man  ran  the  four  machines  without  help.  I  am  satisfied  one  man  can 
run  six  or  eight  of  these  machines,  they  need  so  little  attention. 

EUGENE  A.  SAVAGE,  Foreman  Farmers’  Creamery  Co. 
No.  624  Race  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Extractor- 

Separator 

has 

“Cot  there 
just  the 


These  machines  are  made  in  two  factory  sizes  and  three  dairy  sizes.  Send  for 
pamphlet  full  of  testimonials  of  the  same  sort. 

VERMON  r  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Farquhar's  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingde 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Gener¬ 
ally.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


In  Mason  and  Jackson  Counties,  W.  Va.,  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  wild  sheep  unsheltered  and 
uncared  for.  They  find  Jfood  and  protection  in  the 
forests  and  mountain  cliffs. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 
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Agricultural  News. 

( Continued .) 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  thinks  the  assumption  that  England 
could  profitably  produce  at  home  all  the  wheat  she 
needs,  absurd.  Forty  years  ago  she  Imported  only 
about  a  quarter  of  her  needs;  now  she  imports  two- 
thirds. 

Orange  Judd,  formerly  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  New  York  city,  and  lately  of  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  of  Chicago,  is  dead,  to  the  regret  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  throughout  the  country.  Born 
June  26, 1822. 

Five  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  Grange  had  less 
than  5’000  members  and  only  57  Granges.  Now  li  has 
10,000  Patrons  and  119  Granges.  During  the  past  year 
there  has  been  a  net  Increase  of  over  1,000  of  the 
former  and  six  uew  Granges  have  been  added. 

A  typical  bllstr-ard  has  extended  over  the  entire 
Southwest,  and  was  particularly  severe  in  Kansas. 
The  mercury  averaged  from  four  to  six  degrees 
below  zero.  Great  distress  ;  revails  for  lack  of  fuel 
among  the  frontier  settlers.  Everything  combustible 
is  “  going.” 

The  Ontario.  Canada,  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph,  will  open  a  short  course  in  dairying,  begin¬ 
ning  February  1  and  closing  March  30.  Tuition  will 
be  free  to  residents  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  but 
others  will  pay  a  fee  of  15.  The  dairy  school  is  open 
for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  8octety,  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  No¬ 
vember  25th,  the  local  committee  reported  that  they 
had  not  succeeded  in  raising  the  $1,000  guarantee 
fund,  and  as  that  was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  holding  of  a  show  was  based,  no  exhibition  will 
be  held  bv  the  society  this  year. 

Near  Napa,  Cal.,  a  50-acre  orchard  this  year  pro¬ 
duced  9,600  boxes  Bartlett  pears  of  60  pounds  each, 
700  boxes  of  other  pears,  2,600  10-pound  boxes  of 
cherries,  2,300  20-pound  boxes  of  plums,  1,700  25-pound 
boxes  of  peaches,  and  500  60-pound  boxes  of  apples; 
besides  which  were  dried  12  tons  of  pears  and  234 
tons  of  peaches,  cherries  and  plums. 

Cattle  were  exported  in  the  year  ending  June  30 
1883,  at  $79.87  per  head,  and  in  the  succeeding  years 
at  re  pectlvely  $93,72,  $94.98,  $92.04,  $86.16,  $82.55,  $80.75, 
$79.18,  $81.26  and  $88.95.  The  figures  for  hogs  in  the 
same  time  were  $16.88,  $13.53,  $10.53,  $9  90,  $7.49,  $8.13, 
$7.91,  $9.97,  $11.99  and  $11.39;  for  sheep,  $3.42,  $8.11, $2  19, 
$1.86,  $2.09,  $1.95,  $2.84,  $3.60,  $4.28  and  $3.43. 

The  Pennsylvania  Grange  is  in  thriving  condition 
with  an  addition  of  5,000  new  members  during  the 
year.  Total  now  over  40,000.  Worthy  Master  Leonard 
H.  Rhone  recommends  Grange  insurance  companies, 
free  mall  deliveries  in  country  places,  a  check  on 
gambling  in  farm  products  and  food  adulteration, 
and  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
people. 

Wheat  has  been  exported  in  the  last  10  years  at 
respectively  $1.13,  $1.07,  88,  87,  89,  85,  90,  83,  93  cents 
and  $1.03  per  bushel,  the  latter  figure  being  for  the 
cereal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  which  is  certain  to 
be  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for  the  cereal 
year  current.  In  the  same  10  years  the  export  prices 
of  corn  were  68,  61,  54,  60,  48,  55,  47,  49,  57  and  65  cents 
—an  average  for  this  grain  which  is  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  December 
report,  gives  the  value  of  corn  to  farmers  at  39.3 
cents  per  bushel,  ranging  from  60  to  70  cents  in  East¬ 
ern  sections  to  28  cents  in  Nebraska.  The  average  of 
wheat  was  63.2  cents  on  December  1,  the  next  lowest 
being  64  5  cents  in  1884,  and  a  year  ago  it  was  83.9 
cents.  The  value  of  oats  was  31.6  cents,  nearly  the 
same  as  last  year,  rye  54.8  cents,  barley  47.2  cents, 
buckwheat  53.4  cents,  potatoes  67.3  per  bushel, 
against  37.1  cents  last  year,  hay  $8.49  per  ton,  cotton 
8  4  cents. 

The  relative  area  of  woodland  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  is  as  follows:  Forests  occupy  39.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Sweden,  36.9  per  cent  of 
Russia,  32.5  of  Austria,  23.4  of  Hungary,  25.2  of  Ger¬ 
many,  24.5  of  Norway,  19.9  of  Servia,  19.6  of  Belgium, 
18.9  of  Switzerland,  17.7  of  France,  17  of  Spain,  15.2  of 
Roumania,  13.1  of  Greece,  12.3  of  Italy,  7  of  Holland, 
6.3  of  Portugal,  4.8  of  Denmark  and  4  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  As  to  the  United  States,  the  figure  is 
19  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  and  the  actual  extent 
of  the  forest  land  is  equal  to  15  times  the  area  of 
Pennsylvania. 

American  wool  manufacture  in  all  its  branches 
including  all  descriptions  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
stood  first  in  1890,  with  gross  products  valued  at  $337,- 
758,524;  cotton  manufaeture  second,  with  products 
valued  at  $207,981,724.  and  silk  manufacture  third, 
with  products  valued  at  $87,298,454.  The  actual  in¬ 
crease  in  value  of  products  since  1880  has  been 
$70,515,611  in  wool,  $75,891,614  in  cotton  and  $16,265,409 
in  silk.  These  combined  industries  yielded  a  product 
in  1890  worth  $693,048,902,  as  compared  with  a  product 
in  1880  of  $500,375,068,  an  increase  in  10  years  of  $192,- 
672,654. 

According  to  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers’  estimate,  the  domestic  wool  clip  for 
1892  shows  a  total  production  of  287,018,405  pounds  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  marketed,  with  an 
average  shrinkage  of  58  per  cent.,  which  makes  the 
total  quantity  of  scoured  wool  117,700,318  pounds.  To 
this  must  be  added  for  pulled  wool  45,000,000  pounds, 
with  an  average  shrinkage  of  40  per  cent.  The  total 
figures,  therefore,  for  wool  in  the  grease  will  be  332,- 
000,000  pounds,  and  147,000,000  scoured  pounds,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25,600,000  pounds  in  the  grease  and  5,400,000 
pounds  scoured  over  the  clip  of  1891. 

The  second  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the 
Cheviot  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  will  take  place  at  the  Central 
Hotel,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
January  25  and  26,  1893.  In  connection  with  this 
meeting  will  also  be  held  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  a  grand  exhibit  of  Cheviot  rams,  open  to 
the  world,  In  front  of  the  Central  Hotel  at  noon  of 
the  second  day.  So  far  as  may  be,  the  animals  will 
be  led  by  shepherds  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills.  This  portion  of  the  proceedings  will 
be  unique  and  interesting.  Liberal  premiums 
awarded . 


Three  Signs  of  Consumption. 

An  attack  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  is  always 
preceded  by  three  danger  signals:  The  rattle-snake 
seldom  strikes  its  fatal  blow  until  after  its  note  of 
warning  has  been  given  ;  so  with  Consumption  ;  the 
attack  of  this  dread  and  insidious  foe  is  preceded  by, 
First,  Emaciation— loss  of  flesh  without  sufficient 
sick  symptoms  to  account  for  it.  Second,  a  Cough, 
slight,  perhaps,  “a  mere  habit,”  the  patient  says, 
which  he  “can  and  must  prevent;”  doubly  ominous 
if  continuing  through  warm  weather.  Third,  Unequal 
Depression  beneath  the  collar  bones.  Tubercles 
almost  always  invade  one  lung,  and  at  its  apex.  This 
one  soon  contracts  and  the  flesh  above  it  shows  a 
greater  depression  than  over  the  other. 

These  are  the  signals.  Where  is  the  remedy?  Will 
any  drug  supply  it?  Observation  (and  too  often  ex¬ 
perience)  makes  you  answer  no  More  than  20  years 
ago  we  said  that  our  Compound  Oxygen  would  help 
in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  any  other 
agent  known  to  man.  We  say  so  still;  but  it  is  not 
our  word  only  now.  Scientists  admit  it;  physicians 
prescribe  and  take  it;  and,  better  still,  thousands 
of  people  everywhere,  stepping  aside  from  the 
crowded  path  of  hoary  failure,  have  tried  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  living  to-day,  glad  to  tell  of  its  great 
power  to  rebuild  the  system,  the  gradual  consump¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  that  we  call  Consumption. 

If  a  person  has  seen  one  or  all  of  these  signals;  if 
he  desires  health  rather  than  sympathy;  restoration 
rather  than  amelioration;  if  he  is  so  constituted 
that  he  can  believe  the  evidence  of  others,  we  invite 
him  to  write  us  a  plain  statement  of  his  case.  We 
will  send  him,  without  any  expense,  an  honest  medi¬ 
cal  opinion,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  Compound  Oxygen  and  Its  mode  of 
cure. 

To  be  well  Informed  on  this  subject  has  been  life 
itself  to  many  physically  needy  people.  Address, 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
or  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Toronto, 
Ont.— Adv. 
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BEANS  AND  PEA8E. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  35  @  — 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  00 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  65  @1  70 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  70  @1  80 

Pea,  choice . 105  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  60  @2  80 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  00  @2  10 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

Bags,  per  bush . 175  @180 

8cotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 1  85  @  — 

BUTTER. 


CREAMERY  AND  FACTORY. 

Creamery,  State,  tubs,  fall  made,  extra . 25 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 23 

Western,  separator,  extra . 31 

Western,  firsts . 27 

Western,  second* . 24 

Western,  June,  extras . 24 

Western,  June,  firsts . 21 

Western,  June,  seconds . 19 

Western,  thirds . 20 

Western  lmltatton  creamery,  firsts . 2i 

Western  imitation  creamery,  seconds...  18 
Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras.  ...17 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 16 

June  tubs,  extras . 

Fresh,  small  tubs . 

Fresh  firsts . 19 

Fresh  seconds . 16  @16>4 

Thirds . 15 

DAIRY. 

State,  half  tubs  and  pails,  extras . 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  firsts . 22 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 21 

Tubs,  seconds . 18 

Firkins,  extra . 

Firkins,  firsts . 21 

Firkins,  seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Western,  firsts . 

Seconds . 16 

Thirds . 1434015 

Rolls,  fresh . 16 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

fancy, . 1134®U% 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 11 34@U% 

E’ull  cream,  choloe . 10%@11 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10*4@10% 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  9  @  934 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  734®  834 

Part  skims,  choice  . 8  @  8h 

Part  skims,  prime . 7  @  734 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6  @  0% 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @4 

Full  skims .  134®  234 


.25 

@27 

.23 

@25 

.31 

@32 

.27 

@29 

.24 

@26 

.24 

@243 4 

.21 

@23 

.19 

@20 

.20 

@22 

.2  i 

@26 

.18 

@23 

.17 

@18 

.16 

@17 

.16 

@17 

.22 

@- 

.19 

@21 

.18 

@1634 

.15 

@15% 

.26 

@2634 

.22 

@24 

.20 

@21 

.24 

@25 

.21 

@23 

.18 

@19 

.22 

@23 

.21 

@22 

.18 

@19 

. — 

@26 

.22 

@24 

.20 

@21 

.20 

@23 

.16 

@19 

.1434015 

.16 

@22 

. 

.1134011% 

.1134011% 

•  10%@11 

.10  34®  10% 

.  9 

@10 

EGGS. 


State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  32  @33 


Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 

Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime — 

Fall  packed . 

Early  Icehouse,  good  to  prime . 

Icehouse,  fair  quality . 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  dozen . 

Canadian,  per  dozen . 

Western,  per  dozen . 

. 30  @31 

. 26  @28 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

. $2  75@3  00 

.  2  30@2  60 

.  2  20@2  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 

...  1134®  1234 
.  .180  @190 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2 .  75  @  80 

No.  3 . 65  @  70 

Shipping .  60  @  65 

Clover,  mixed .  65  @  75 

Straw,  No.  1  rye .  60  @  65 

No.  2  rye .  50  @  55 

Short  rye .  40  @  45 

Oat .  40  @  — 


HONEY. 


White  Clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  pound . 12  @16 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Poor,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  per  lb . —  @— 

Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

State,  choice,  1892 . 22  @23 

Prime,  medium,  1892 . 20  @22 

All  grades,  1891 . 17  @22 

Old  olds .  6  @10 

Pacific  coast,  all  grades,  1892 . 20  @23 

Coast,  all  grades,  1891 . 16  @20 

Coast,  old  olds .  5  @10 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 47  @52 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . . 

Prime . 

N.O.,  sun-dried,  fancy . . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice.. 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled...  .. 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson . 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25@3  00 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . I  75@2  26 

King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 3  50@4  00 

Good  to  prime . 3  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . .1  76@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 3  50@4  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@3  CO 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  00@2  60 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  fancy.  9  00@9  50 

Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  choice _ 8  50310  00 

Cape  Cod,  inferior,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  2502  76 

Cape  Cod,  fair  quality,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . .....2  25@2  75 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . .....1  75@2  00 

grapes.— Western  Now  York. 

Concord,  per  6-lb  basket .  12  @16 

Isabella,  per  5-lb  basket .  12  @14 

Catawba,  per  6-lb  basket .  15  @18 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  176 to  200s  per  box.... 2  50@2  75 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  00@2  25 

Bright  inferior  per  box . 1  60@2  00 

Russet,  per  box . 1  65®2  00 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 2  25@2  60 

Tangerines,  per  box . 4  60@6  00 

Mandarins,  per  box . 3  00@8  50 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Livo  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  oommon  to  medium.. 

Dressed  butttermllk,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb . 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prlmo.  per  lb . 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  heavy . 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 

Roasting  Pigs,  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb. 
Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb . 


834  ®  0 
7%@  834 
4  @  734 
2  @  334 
234  ®  294 

234®  m 

9  @13 
10  @11 
9  @10 
734@  0 

4  @  8 
6  @  6 
934@1034 
434®  634 
4  @  534 
4  @  5 
934®10 
894®  934 
8  @8  34 
6  50  @7  00 
11  @  14 
17  @  18 


POTATOES. 


Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  25  @  2  35 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 186  @  2  20 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 6  00  @  7  00 

Long  Island.  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  50  @  2  75 

Northern  New  York,  per  bbl . 2  12  @  2  37 

Western  Now  York,  per  bbl . 2  00  @  2  25 

Jersey,  good  to  choice . 2  12  @  2  37 

Inferior . 1  25  @  1  76 

Virginia  sweet . 3  00  @  — 

Jersey  sweet  . 3  25  @  3  75 

Vineland  sweet . 4  00  @  4  50 

POULTRY -LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  12  @  13 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  1234 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Eastern,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  37  @1  75 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb  .  7  @  — 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8*4®  9 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  .  9  @  934 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  80 


POULTRY— DRESSED-ICED. 


Turkeys,  young,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb.  .13  @14 


Young,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb . 13  @18 

Young,  inferior,  per  lb . 10  @  11 

Chickens.  Western,  dry  picked,  choice . 10  @  11 

Western,  dry  picked,  medium,  per  lb. . .  8  @  9 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  scalded,  medium,  per  lb .  734®  9 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked,  prim'!,  per  lb..  9  @  934 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  834  ®  9 

Old  Roosters,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  6  @  634 

Mixed  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @11 

Geese,  voung.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @10 


DRE8SED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb .  15  @16 

Up-river,  fancy,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy . 15  @  — 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @15 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @  15 

Western,  scalded,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Western,  fatr  to  good,  per  lb . 1244®  1334 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Phlla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Western,  inferior .  6  @  9 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Western,  inferior .  8  ffl  8 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 13  @15 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @14 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 12  @  14 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @12 


VEGETABLES. 


Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00(36  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  OOfflS  00 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots .  30@  40 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  25@  30 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  100 . 5  00@8  06 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 4  0007  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 3  00@3  50 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  25  0  2  50 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Orange  County,  red . 1  25@2  00 

Turnips . 1  rjo@  — 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 3  50@  — 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl . 1  25@  — 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 


70  @8534 
.54  @60 
.56  @84 
.55  @— 
.5134063 
,36>4@47 


While  Waiting  for  a  Cough  to  go  as  it  came, 
you  are  often  laying  the  foundation  for  some  Pul¬ 
monary  or  Bronchial  Affection.  It  is  better  to  get 
rid  of  a  Cold  at  once  by  using  that  sure  remedy  Dr. 
D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  will  cure  the  most 
stubborn  Cough,  and  relieve  you  of  all  anxiety  as  to 
dangerous  consequences.  Sold  everywhere.—  Adv. 


Estab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  0882. 

JT.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76 Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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POST-OFFICE  DRUC  STORE. 

All  kinds  of  drug  store  goods  sent  (postage  or  ex- 
pressage  prepaid)  on  receipt  of  current  retail  prices. 
Address  PLATT  &  COLT,  Postnl  Druggists,  78  East 
State  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Estimates  and  quotations 
promptly  furnished. 


HANG  YOUR  D00RSj 

on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Stan-  ; 
ley’s  Corrugated  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 
much  stronger  and  handsomer  than  the  old 
style  and  cost  no  more.  ( 


They  can  bo  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at  I) 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  If  I 
no  hardware  dealer  In  your  vicinity  keeps  them,  I, 
write  us.  _  ,  .  „  I 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn.  \ 


G30D  HORSE  SEHSE 

Teacheth  that  a  smooth  wire  fence  with  cross  wires 
several  feet  apart  suits  the  animals.  The  festive 
pig  grunteth  his  approval  as  he  squeezoth  thro’.  Old 
Brlndle  croppetli  the  grass  from  the  other  side  and 
declareth  that  cross  ties  eveTy  foot,  like  the  Page, 
would  be  an  outrage  on  the  animal  kingdom. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


EVERYBODY  WANTS  A  STOCK  JOURNAL, 
To  learn  the  boat  methods  of  brooding  the  boat 
stock. 


Western  Agriculturist  and  Live  Stock  Journal. 


The  oldest  and  best.  Established  in 
1868.  National  circulation.  Special 
Departments  for  Draft  and 
Coach  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine.  No  Stock  Farm¬ 
er  can  afford  to  do  without 
it.  Write  for  free  sample 
copy;  it  speaks  for  itself. 
Agents  wanted  in  every 

_ „ _  neighborhood.  Liberal  Cash 

Commissions.  Subscriptions,  $110  a  year. 

T.  BUTTERWORTH,  Pres't, 


| AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE  I 

!  For  the  Cure  of  Indigestion,  Bil- 
Sinusncss,  Ileiidnche,  Constlpu- 
|  tlon,  Bad  Complexion,  OfTen- 
1  stve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of 
■  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels,  ,  a 

I  ^  RIPANS  TABULES  ! 

=  act  gently  (yet  promptly,  and  are  1 
I  easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion 
I  follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
|  gists  or  sent  by  mall.  Price  $2.00.  jj 

I  Ripans  Chemical  Co.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  g 

feBlllllMIIIIIMIIIlIBBIIIIIMIIimilllIBBIIIIIMIIIIIMlIIIIMIMliaBIUllBaiUUflii 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  8. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


Ivfl  null  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping 
Wind  and  Steams  Heating  Boilers,  &o.  Wil 
■  ■  ™  ™  t^pay  you  to  send  SB o.  for  Enoyclopedla,  o ij 
noo  Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


OUTIa  TKAJD0-MAllK8-  CAVEATS, 

I  A  I  fell  Id  OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  a*  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SAML.  G.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


eiiREMONT  Land  Association,  8S^cT,v«i., 

Offers  600  choice  farm*;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  term*  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
olroular 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press .  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
$36-They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

„  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . . . 75  *• 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  3*1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

J3T A BSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  _&l 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  834  marks,  or  1034  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Jan.  7 


JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MRS.  F.  M  HOWARD. 

CnAP.  I. 

( CfmtAnued. ) 

She  had  never  married,  and  her  spirit 
had  seemed  to  be  buried  with  her,  until 
in  this  third  generation,  leaping  the 
boundaries  of  time,  it  had  reappeared  in 
Janet,  better  regulated  by  good  sense, 
and  modified  by  kindness  of  heart. 

“  I  can’t  help  it,  mother,  when  I  see 
father  dawdling  and  day-dreaming  while 
you  do  the  work.  And  as  if  that  wasn’t 
bad  enough,  making  a  litter  besides,” 
brushing  the  whittlings  into  the  pan 
with  vindictive  force.  “  If  I  were  only  a 
man.” 

“  Well  I  wish  to  natur  you  was,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  mother  meekly,  “seems 
though  you  was  more  mannish  now  than 
Jimmy.” 

“  Well,  I  should  hope  so!”  The  girl 
muttered  this  suggestive  speech  in  an 
undertone  as  she  tossed  the  objectionable 
chips  into  the  stove — a  time-worn  affair 
with  one  door  in  a  state  of  threatened 
dissolution,  the  lids  cracked  and  the  dam¬ 
per  broken. 

Abel  had  been  talking  about  getting 
a  new  one  for  several  years  but  his  gen¬ 
erous  intentions  had  thus  far  been  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  crops,  (or  the  lack  of  them) 
while  patience  still  performed  her  perfect 
work  in  the  kitchen. 

“  I  think  Jimmy  and  I  would  better 
change  wardrobes,”  pursued  Janet  in  a 
louder  tone  as  she  slammed  the  dustpan 
on  its  nail  severely. 

“Jimmy’s  an  awful  good  boy  though, 
J’net.”  The  mother’s  doting  affection  was 
easily  alarmed. 

“  Too  good  mother — altogether  too 
good,  if  he  had  some  of  my  surplus  tem¬ 
per  perhaps  he’d  amount  to  something. 
He’s  so  amiable  he’ll  let  the  chickens 
scratch  up  the  garden  rather  than  hurt 
their  feelings  by  driving  them  out.” 

“  What’s  that,  J’net  ?”  A  tall  youth, 
two  years  Janet’s  senior,  blue-eyed, 
freckle-faced  and  with  an  expression  of 
easy  good  nature  upon  his  not  ill-featured 
face,  lounged  in  at  the  open  door. 

“  J’nets  sorter  down  on  ye,  Jimmy, 
’cause  y’haint  got  more  git  up’n  git  ” 

“  Well,  mother,  if  she’s  got  enough  for 
both  of  us  things  are  pretty  well  balanced 
after  all.  If  we  were  both  puckery  and 
snappy  what’d  become  of  father  and  you 
between  us  ?”  The  young  man’s  voice 
had  the  echo  of  his  mother’s  drawl,  and 
he  was  like  her  in  many  other  respects. 

“  I  wish  sometimes  a  cyclone  or  an 
earthquake  would  come  along  and  shake 
some  ambition  into  you  and  pa,”  stormed 
Janet,  as  she  placed  a  chair  against  the 
wall  with  unnecessary  energy. 

“  Oh,  come  now,  J’net,  you’re  enough 
of  an  earthquake.  What  has  pa  been 
doing  now  ?” 

“  Nothing /”  She  turned  upon  him  with 
flashing  eyes  and  a  gesture  more  sug¬ 
gestive  than  words. 

Jimmy  laughed  ;  an  uneasy,  conscious 
laugh.  “  No  way  to  suit  you,  J’net,  only 
to  bone  right  down  to  hard  work,  is 
there?  To  change  the  subject  now,  I 
wonder  what  that  fellow’s  spying  around 
our  place  for.” 

“  What  fellow?”  Janet  was  gather¬ 
ing  materials  for  bread-making  at  the 
work-table,  and  faced  about  with  eager 
inquiry. 

“Oh,  a  chap  with  eye-glasses  and  a 
tall  hat.  Blest  if  I  didn’t  see  him  stick 
his  note  down  and  smell,  and  he  asked 
me  all  sorts  of  questions  about  the  soil. 
He’s  got  pa  corraled  out  back  of  the 
barn,  and  he’s  putting  lum  through  the 
catechism,  best  licks.” 

“  Land  sakes !  I  hope  y’r  pa  won’t  ask 
him  in  to  dinner,”  Mrs.  Thorn  began  to 
smooth  down  her  thin  hair  nervously, 
and  feel  around  her  neck  for  the  collar 
which  was  not  there.  “He’s  always 
a-doin’  that  caper  when  we  ain't  noways 
prepared  for  comp’ny.” 

“  Well,  I'd  forgive  him  this  time  if  he 
did,”  Janet  said,  beating  her  sponge, 
vigorously.  “  I  feel  like  a  bottle  of  yeast, 


all  corked  up  and  ready  to  burst,  and  a 
little  change  will  do  me  good.” 

“  Sort  of  escape  valve,  eh  ?”  suggested 
Jimmy. 

“  An’  there  ain’t  a  speck  o’  meat  in  the 
house  ’cept  salt  pork,”  Mrs.  Thorn  was 
still  intent  on  her  disadvantages. 

“  And  salt  pork  cooked  just  right  is 
good  enough  for  any  one.”  The  girl's 
combative  spirit  longed  for  something 
stirring,  and  the  small  excitement  of 
creating  a  dinner  fit  to  set  before  a 
stranger  out  of  her  meager  materials, 
was  a  welcome  diversion  in  the  monot¬ 
onous  round  of  her  small  home  griev¬ 
ances. 

“Don’t  cross  your  bridge  until  you 
come  to  it,  sis.  More’n  likely  the  man 
will  go  on  to  town  for  his  dinner.” 

“  Run  up  stairs,  Jimmy,  and  bring 
down  a  panful  of  those  Golden  Sweets,” 
coaxed  Janet,  her  good  humor  quite  re¬ 
stored  by  the  presence  of  even  a  possible 
emergency.  “We  will  be  prepared  at 
all  events,  and  baked  Sweetings,  with 
cream  and  warm  biscuit,  are  a  host  in 
themselves.” 

Jimmy’s  run  proved  to  be  the  most  de¬ 
liberate  species  of  a  slow,  shulfi  Dg  walk, 
and  he  came  down  the  stairs  with  a  half- 
eaten  apple  in  his  hand. 

“I  do  wonder,  Jimmy  Thorn,  if  you 
would  hurry  if  the  last  day  of  the  world 
had  come,”  Janet  said  impatiently  as  she 
snatched  the  pan  and  began  wiping  and 
coring  the  luscious  yellow  fruit.  All  her 
movements  were  quick,  and  Jimmy’s 
slow  motions  were  a  perpetual  trial  to 
her. 

“  Why  no,  of  course  not.  What  would 
be  the  use  ?  ”  and  Jimmy’s  blue  eyes 
opened  wide  with  a  blank  look  of  in¬ 
quiry. 

“  Then  if  the  last  trump  would  not 
hurry  you,  I  suppose  it's  of  no  use  to  ask 
you  to  hurry  down  cellar  and  bring  up  a 
pan  of  baking  potatoes.”  Janet’s  voice 
had  an  accent  of  despair  in  it. 

“  Mebbe  not,  but,”  kicking  up  his  heels 
with  a  great  show  of  haste,  “  I’ll  try  to 
please  you  for  once,  Janet,  without 
asking.” 

Dinner  was  nearly  ready  when  Mrs. 
Thorn  exclaimed  in  a  flutter  of  excite¬ 
ment,  “  He’s  a-comin’  in  as  sure  as  fate. 
You  run  in  an’  open  up  the  parlor  blinds, 
while  I  clip  up  stairs  an’  get  off  this  cali- 
ker  dress.” 

Janet’s  dress  was  a  fresh  gingham  and 
perfectly  appropriate  to  her  work,  so  she 
met  the  stranger  without  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and,  after  an  introduction,  ushered 
him  into  the  parlor.  He  looked  about 
him  with  a  half  smile  as  the  young  girl’s 
neat  figure  disappeared. 

“  I  wonder  if  all  farm  house  parlors 
are  cut  after  the  same  pattern  ?”  he  said 
to  himself  as  his  keen  eyes  roved  about, 
taking  in  the  prim  table  with  its  auto¬ 
graph  and  photograph  albums  and  the 
large  family  Bible,  the  “  enlarged  ”  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorn  beaming 
down  upon  him  from  the  papered  wall, 
and  the  vases  of  forlorn  dried  and  dyed 
grasses  on  a  mantel  shelf.  Janet  had 
tried  to  add  a  touch  of  grace  to  the  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  room  with  a  drape  here  and 
there,  and  had  pleaded  for  lace  curtains 
to  cover  the  distressing  stiffness  of  the 
plain  green  shades.  Abel  was  perfectly 
willing  to  buy  them  in  the  next  winter 
or  summer  which  never  came,  so  the 
green  shades  were  still  undraped,  save 
with  a  promise. 

There  was  one  tawdry  oil  painting,  a 
work  of  doubtful  art  which  had  drifted 
into  a  country  auction  room,  thence  to 
Mrs.  Thorn's  parlor,  the  very  pride  and 
joy  of  her  heart,  and  cheap  and  gaudy  as 
it  was,  it  furnished  the  one  bit  of  cheer¬ 
ful  color  in  the  dreary  room. 

“  Who  is  it,  pa  ?”  Mrs.  Thorn  had  come 
down  clad  in  a  faded  black  gown,  her 
second  best,  and  white  apron,  her  collai 
pinned  awry  in  her  haste,  and  smoothing 
her  locks  with  her  hand  as  she  came. 

“Sh-h-h.  Don’t  speak  loud,”  Abel  re¬ 
plied  in  a  loud  whisper  and  holding  up 
his  long  forefinger  impressively,  “  Go 
around  on  tiptoe  children  so  he  won’t 
mistrust  nothin’.  He’s  offered  me  $5,000 
for  the  farm.” 

“Five  thousand - ” 

“Sh-h-h.”  Abel  evidently  suspected 
his  visitor  of  having  unnaturally  sharp 
ears.  (To  be  continued.) 


Health 

and  Comfort  are 

Destroyed 

by  the  use  of  poor  smoking  tobacco. 
The  one  tobacco  that  has  held  its 
own  through  all  the  changes  of 
time  and  against  all  competitors  is 
Blackwell’s  Bull  Durham  Smoking 
Tobacco. 

WHY? 


A  Fact 

Against  Time 
Fears  Nothing 


A 


Great  Record 


For  You 
Good  Advice 


Because  it’s  always  pure,  always 
the  same,  always  the  best.  Such  a 
record  tells  more  than  pages  of 
“talk.’’  It’s  just  as  good  to-day 
as  ever  and  it  is  the  tobacco  for  you. 
If  you  smoke,  you  should  smoke 

Bull  Durham 

A  trial  is  all  we  ask. 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM 
TOBACCO  CO., 

-  DURHAM,  N.  C. - 


Unchanging 
Talk’s  Cheap 


Kneelands 

Crystal 

Creamery 


uniy  creamery 

with 

Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 
CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim¬ 
ming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  Glasgcans 
give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect  "  ' 
Separator”  for  small  dairies.  Send  for  catalogues  to 

Cm  prices  to^'  Crystal  Creamery  Ce„ 
first  purchaser.  44  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

James  neilson,  acting  director.  New  Brunswich,  N.J.,  Nov.25>1§92« 
Messrs.  Baugh  and  Sons  Company,  Philada.,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir s  :  —  In  Bui  1  e t in  §9  0 f  this  Station  the  val¬ 
uation  of  Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Meal,  Sample  No.  4§9§> 
page  35>  ’is  reported  as  $29.12  per  ton.  Owing  to  a 
clerical  error  'in  computation  this  reported  valua¬ 
tion  is  $9 .72  t>oo  low.  The  correct  valuation  is 
$3§»§4  Per  ton. 

Y*ours  respectfully, 

Acting  Director. 


DISG  HARROW 


f#f #  f fit «ff ttttttft* 

“KEYSTONE”  1# 

# 
# 
# 
# 
# 
* 
# 

* 


Ball  Bearings 

make  light  draft 
and  don’t  wear  out. 


Double  Levers 

adjust  each  gang, 
independently.  The 
best  for  hillside  or 
level. 


Square  Shaft 

square  hole  discs 
square  hole  spools 
one  piece,  square 
hole  washers.  No 
loosening  or  turning 
on  the  shaft. 

Scrapers 

adjusted  by  drivers 
foot  and  rigid  ornot 
as  you  wish. 


Pulverizes  fall  plowing,  spring  plowing, 
stubble,  breaking. 

Useful  spring,  summer,  fall.  Often  saves  all 
plowing.  Turns  under  manure,  grain  broad¬ 
casted,  etc.  Made  4-5-0-7-8  feet  wide.  Send 
for  free  book  “THE  REASON  WHY.” 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
STERLING,  ILL. 

or  ST.  LOUIS.  KANSAS  CITY, 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  COLUMBUS,  O. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


Small  interchangeable  syrnp 

pans  (connected  by  siphons) 
cleansing  and  storing,  and  a 


land  led  for 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATE 

U  For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELUES-Mk  l 

Corrugated  Pan  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity. , 


Automatic.  Regulator.  The  Champion  is  as  great  an 
improvement  over  the  Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  was  over  the  old  iron 
kettle,  hang  on  a  fence  rail.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application, 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  Montreal,  Quo. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Diseases  of  Cattle. — The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  large  volume  of  497  pages  called 
a  Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle 
and  Cattle  Feeding.  It  is  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  assisted 
by  such  authorities  as  Drs.  Law.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Lowe,  Smith,  Trumbower  and  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  best  works  on  cattle  diseases  ever 
printed.  All  cattle  ailments  are  exhaust¬ 
ively  treated  by  experts.  The  chapter  on 
cattle  feeding  by  Prof.  Henry  is  admir¬ 
able.  The  book  is  sent  free  by  the 
Department.  The  proper  way  to  obtain 
it  is  to  ask  your  Congressman  for  a  copy 
and  he  will  send  the  order  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Skim-Milk  a  Waste. — The  Rural  is 
right  when  it  says  “  We  should  not  care 
to  run  a  dairy  unless  we  could  consider 
the  skim-milk  a  waste  product.”  He  who 
depends  upon  the  skim-milk  as  profit  will 
find  the  profit  as  thin  as  the  milk.  The 
calves,  manure  and  skim-milk  should  pay 
for  the  labor;  the  butter,  or  whole  milk 
— if  that  is  sold — should  pay  a  profit  over 
the  cost  of  the  feed;  how  much  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  cows  andothe  dairyman. 
The  butter  dairyman  wants  as  little  milk 
as  possible;  it  is  cream  he  is  after.  It 
won’t  pay  to  make  skim-milk  :  the  man 
who  sells  whole  milk  can  afford  to  milk 
a  cow  that  will  give  thinner  milk  than 
the  cow  of  the  butter  dairyman. 

A.  L.  CROSBY. 

Some  Chicken  Questions. 

Rural  Reader,  Canada. — 1.  Why  do 
chicks  die  in  the  shell  when  set  in  the 
incubator  for  two  weeks  ? — 50  dead  to  20 
living.  2.  How  long  must  the  male  bird 
be  in  the  pen  with  the  hens,  for  the 
chicks  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  breed¬ 
ing  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Chicks  die  in  the  shell  from 
many  causes.  When  the  temperature  is 
unusually  high,  or  is  allowed  to  remain 
too  low,  the  embryo  chick  perishes.  If 
the  hens  are  too  fat  the  germs  may  be 
weak  in  the  eggs  laid  by  them,  and  too 
great  an  amount  of  moisture  may  also 
be  fatal.  The  majority  of  losses  occur 
from  too  frequent  opening  of  the  egg 
drawer,  which  permits  an  ingress  of 
cold  air,  the  result  being  often  a  sudden 
chilling  or  shock  to  the  chicks.  2.  It  is 
usual  to  allow  the  male  with  the  hens 
about  two  weeks  before  using  the  eggs 
for  hatching,  but  something  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  hens,  and  the  stage 
of  progress  of  laying.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Dorset  Horned  Sheep  “Up  Head.” 

C.  H.  W. ,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich — Would 
Horned  Dorset  rams  be  as  good  to  cross 
upon  our  common  grade  Merino  ewes  as 
the  Shropshire  or  other  long-wool  rams 
for  mutton  lambs  ?  Would  the  lambs 
have  the  large  horns  of  the  Dorsets  ?  If 
so,  would  this  feature  be  likely  to  hurt 
their  sale  in  the  markets  ?  I  think  J.  S. 
Woodward  wrote  something  about  them 
in  his  articles  on  raising  winter  lambs 
some  time  ago..  Will  he  please  give  his 
experience  with  and  opinion  of  them. 

Ans  — Of  all  the  breeds  which  I  have 
tried  for  sires  for  early  lambs,  and  I  have 
tried  nearly  all  breeds,  there  is  none  that 
compares  with  the  Dorset  Horned.  They 
are  active,  hardy,  very  prolific,  extremely 
prepotent  and  tireless  workers.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  hot  the  weather,  they  are  always 
stirring  about  and  will  get  a  very  much 
larger  proportionate  number  of  twin 
lambs  than  any  of  the  others.  In  1890 
we  put  three  rams,  one  each.  Dorset, 
Hampshire  and  Shropshire,  with  a  flock 
of  126  ewes  and  took  them  about  16  miles 
away  to  pasture  so  that  they  could  not  be 
looked  after  very  often  except  that  the 
man  on  whose  farm  they  were  running  at¬ 
tended  to  salting  them  once  a  week.  Of 
the  lambs  from  that  flock  among  the 
first  62  dropped,  but  three  had  black 
faces,  and  of  the  whole  crop  over  three- 


fourths  were  of  the  Dorset  cross,  although 
there  were  two  to  one  against  him. 

The  Dorsets  belong  to  the  medium- 
wool  class.  Their  clip  is  not  heavy — 
from  five  to  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  a 
very  soft,  silky  wool  which  sells  for  the 
very  highest  price.  They  are  very  nearly 
as  large  as  the  Shropshires,  and  of  very 
good  mutton  shape,  very  quick  growers. 
The  ewes  have  udders  like  small  cows 
and  give  an  abundance  of  very  rich  milk. 
The  lambs,  even  the  half  bloods,  come 
strong  and  are  up  and  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  quicker  than  those  of  any 
other  cross.  They  do  have  the  large 
horns,  even  the  half-bloods,  but  this, 
since  our  first  shipment,  instead  of  being 
a  damage  is  now  a  sort  of  trade-mark 
and  helps  to  identify  and  sell  them.  The 
longer  we  have  and  use  them  the  more 
highly  we  prize  them  as  early  lamb  get¬ 
ters.  J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Paying  for  Skim-Milk. 

M.  E.  S.,  Dover,  Pa. — What  is  the 
feeding  value  of  sweet  tnilk  for  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  what  can  I  pay  a  gallon 
and  fetch  it  myself,  having  it  very  handy? 

Ans. — The  feeding  value  of  skim- milk 
as  compared  with  other  stock  foods,  is 
about  as  follows — 100  pounds  of  each 
substance  : 

Sklm-mllk .  $-23 

Clover  hay . 77 

Wheat  bran .  1.02 

Corn  meal. .  . . 1.03 

Timothy  hay . 02 

Oats . 05 

These  are  comparative  prices ,  that  is,  if 
wheat  bran  is  worth  $1.02  per  100 
pounds,  clover  hay  is  worth  $.77,  and  so 
on.  The  figures  give  a  fair  comparison 
of  values.  One  hundred  pounds  of  skim- 
milk,  or  about  50  quarts,  are  valued  at  23 
cents,  or  less  than  half  a  cent  a  quart. 
We  cannot  advise  you  as  to  a  price  to  pay 
for  it  ;  local  conditions  will  control  that. 
You  will  see  that,  pound  for  pound,  it  is 
worth  for  feeding  about  one-fourth  as 
much  as  oats — that  is,  16  gallons  of  milk 
will  contain  about  the  same  food  ele¬ 
ments  as  a  bushel  of  oats.  Will  the 
skim-milk  prove  as  valuable  for  feeding 
as  the  oats  ?  For  some  animals,  yes.  A 
horse,  for  example,  could  not  drink  skim- 
milk  enough  to  take  the  place  of  12 
quarts  of  oats,  but  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens  can  use  it  if  it  is  mixed  with 
grain  food.  Skim-milk  probably  pays 
best  when  fed  to  chickens — used  instead 
of  water  to  make  their  morning  mash, 
or  soured  and  made  into  curds. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 

Poor 

horse  with  sore  back  or 
foot  or  diseased  skin! 
Apply  Phenol  Sodique. 
It  will  do  wonders. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  Is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HOESES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter’s  supply  now. 

Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MI  OHIO  AH. 

POULTRY  FEED. 

We  manufacture  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated 
Bone,  Oyster  shells,  O.  K.  Feed,  i.  e.  (Meat  and  Bone 
Ration)  and  In  Winter  we  cut  green  bone  and  meat 
as  it  comes  from  the  butcher’s  block;  beats  all  other 
animal  feed  for  laying  hens.  Send  for  new  Catalogue 
for  more  particulars.  C.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


IWPIIB  ATflPC  and  BROODERS.  REST  and 

RuUDM  I  U  Si  O  moat  successful  machines  ever  iuven- 
ted  for  hutching  :iud  ruining  Chicks,  Turkeys  and  Ducks, 
iirooders  only  >£5,  also  eggs  for  hatching  of  40  varieties  of 
thoroughbred  fowls.  Warranted  true  to  name  For  catalogue 
address,  GKO.  8.  SINGER,  CARRINGTON,  OHIO. 


BRONZE 

TURKEYS 


A  few  choice  birds  at  $3  each.  Light 
coops;  perfect  safety.  SAYBltOOK 
VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Oak  Hill,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


STOP  THAT  HORSE 


from  Pulling  your  Arms  off,  Hotting, 
Tongue  Tolling ,  Shying  and  Driving  on 
One  Mein.  HOW  ?  Simply  by  sending  for  a 

SPRINGSTEEN  BIT. 

WHEN?  At  once!  Without  delay !  Your 
wife  can  drive  that  balky  horse  of  yours 
after  a  few  lessons  with  this  Wonderful  Bit. 
It  might  possibly  save  your  life  some  day. 

Best  Nickel  Plated,  Leather 

covered . $2.5 

Best  XC  Plated  -  -  -  -  $1.5 
Japanned  Finish  -  -  -  •  $1.0 

Write  for  34-page  Book. 

FLOYD  &.  FOSTER 

2  DETROIT, 


Cows  give 
6,000  to  11.000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
o  u  t  forcing. 
Milk  from 
fresh  cows, 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 


SPRINGSTEEN  BIT 


BULLS  ONLY 
FOR  SALK. 


Rhlnecllff.  N.  Y 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

-gfe  GOMBAULT’S 

|pgdr*Caustic 
SOL  Balsam 


t  Simple, 
Perfect, 
and  Self- 
Regulating 

Thousands 

in  successful 
ri  operation, 
y  Guaranteed  to 
[J>  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at 
le«H  eon!  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C .  Impossible  to  produce  sqar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


B  Lowest  priced  first-class 

Hatcher  made. 

Send  6c.  for  Catalogue. 

Circulars  free. 

Patentee  and 

Mnnufarturer  GEO  ■  Hi 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 


send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  65  different  styles  of  luind-mnde 
*  PURE  OAK  LEATHER 

HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 

(tc!  _  $7  up;  Double  Sets,  $16  up. 

\  Every  harness  Warranted 

and  Shipped  subject  to  ap- 
—  — -I'l:  proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 

Vr  IT  cent  stamp  to  know  what 

’\  \  /  \Y)W  w  we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 

6 II  fl  AM  IT.  King  *  Go.,  Wholesale 

,')  \\\W*er-.yl}  1)  II  Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St., 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Tub  Rukal  New-Yorker. 


Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  tho  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unkqualkd  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  tho 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  tho  finest  strains 
<m  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statellite,  son  of  Kolilm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  ItoSLYN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Dorset  Horned  Ham  Lambs. 

[DOG-PROOF.] 

Having  sold  so  many  Ewe  lambs  In  lots  of  3  to  10  to 
different  parties,  and  only  one  ram  lamb  In  each  lot, 
it  has  left  me  quite  a  number  of  first-class  ram 
lambs,  and  these  I  will  sell,  if  taken  at  once, 
at  $15  to  $18  per  head.  Let  those  who  wish  to 
raise  early  lambs  for  the  Christmas  market  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  when  I  am  certain  they  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  they  are  the  breed  they  want,  by 
their  remarkable  fecundity,  and  superiority  In  many 
other  respects  over  all  other  breeds.  Also  for  sale 
Imported  ewes  two  years  old,  due  to  lamb  this  and 
next  month,  to  Imported  Royal  Windsor,  No.  232. 
First  Prize  Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England, 
1889.  All  stock  delivered  to  the  buyer  free  of  ex- 
pressage.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  County,  pa. 


THIS  BJTrS 

(jlAlililkH  of  oilier  patent  l»iU 
and  will  easily  control  the  most 
vicious  horse  at  all  times.  It  is  tho 


£  1  m  because  It  can  also  lie  used  as  a  mild  hit. 

£o,  I  \  XC  Sample  mailed  $1 .00. 

-<  £“  Nlokel  -  -  -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  P.  DAVIES,  Mgr.  RACINE,  WIS. 


The  Spring  Curry  Comb 

Clock  Spring  Blade.  Soft  as  a  Brush. 

~  Fits  Every  Curve. 
4fT( ~rhe  °n|y  Perfect 

Used  by  U.  S.  Army.- 
Sample  mulled  postpaid  35c. 
Spring  Carry  C on 1 1  >  Co. 

119  S.  La  Fayette  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


POP  SALE  One%  grade  Percheron  Horse 
extra  heavy,  five  years  old, 
sound,  kind  and  gentle.  Price  $250,  F.  O.  B.  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.  E.  D.  HEINEMANN 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


YOITIt  OWN 
Hone,  Meal, 
OysterShells, 

r  &  Corn,.in  the 
111  I  (F. Wilson’s 
I  ILL  Patent). 


“The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

gent  on  Tna.  AT  Six  Months  for 

ONLY-  1  D  CENTS, 

If  you  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Farm-Poultry  Is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  monev  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  I.  8.  JOHNSON  CO.  Boston  Mass. 


«  •  III  II1LIII  I' lour  <K  1. Ill'll, .11 

OTFO«5HllN0IWILLaK!!!:,., 

1QQ  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER  Mil, LS  and 
FA  R.V1  FEE  I)  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
sent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


*  IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

l  Thatgreen  cut  bone  is  the  most 
|  economical  and  greatest  egg 
I  producing  food  known. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

I  Warranted  to  cut  greeD  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

lim  F.  W.  MANN, M il ford, Mass. 


T)ERKSHIRK,  Cheater  Whit*, 
[  I J  Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 

Jersey,  Guernaej  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
■P,  Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
Jochranviile*  Chester  Go.*  Peuua. 


rs  Cotswoids,  Soutnaewne 

f|  I-*  I-*  t-P  Oxford  Down  and  Shrop 
* — *  *  shire  Sheep  and  Lamb*  o: 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  lot 
iambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Write 
at  once  forprices  and  particulars. 
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Our  second  importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Bowen - 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  weighing  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  95 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 
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DRIVING  and  MATCHED’  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 
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WANTED  TO  BIT. 


“  What  Is  the  matter  with  that  hen  ?  ” 

Bald  Boston  lady’s  guest, 

When  she  observed  a  clucking  fowl 
The  former  had  Impressed. 

“  I  think,”  the  Hub-ite  quick  replied 
Unto  the  other  turning, 

“  The  galllnacean  female  has 
A  sedentary  yearning.” 

—Boston  Courier. 

He  :  “  Great  minds  run  in  the  same 
channel,  Miss  Effie.”  Miss  Effie  (inno¬ 
cently)  :  “  How  do  you  know  ?” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Mr  IJownow  :  “  Miss  1’assee,  what  is 
your  opinion  of  the  coming  man?”  Miss 
Passce:  “  That  he  is  very,  very  slow.” — 
WfuiCs  Odd. 

“  I  find  it  is  always  best,  to  keep  cool,” 
said  the  snow.  “Exactly,”  replied  the 
sidewalk,  “  I  catch  your  drift.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Proprietor:  “Did  you  let  the  lady 
know  it  was  no  trouble  to  show  her  your 
wares  ?  ”  New  Clerk  :  “  Yes,  sir  I  told 
her  that  selling  them  was  where  the 
work  came  in.” — Life. 

SOME  QUEER  WANTS. 

A  skillful  dentist  to  fill  the  teeth  of  a  gale. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS-NO  CHARGE. 

FERTILIZER  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing  : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  .of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARfllNG.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  I  43  Liberty  8t.,  New  York. 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


A  cook  to  prepare  dinner  on  a  mountain  range. 

A  hat  to  fit  the  head  of  the  Missouri  river. 

A  set  of  artificial  teeth  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

A  snug-fitting  shoe  for  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
Several  hundred  women  to  scour  the  country. 

An  energetic  barber  to  shave  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  lady  to  wear  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  # 

Locks  for  the  Florida  Keys. 

A  wise  man  to  teach  the  Scllly  Islands. 

—Journal  of  Education. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  fllDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 


OHATo  GUTTER 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

%  Llm 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDINC  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 


Corrugated  Pan  full  length  of 
Evaporator,  more  than  doubling 
J^Tthe  capacity.  Use  less  fuel  and  do  more 

Has  the  famous  Guild  Auto- 
|jj||l|jil(i£J  in tuic  Uegnliitor.  Furnlshedin  one 
iiiiii,li pan  or  in  auctions  as  desired.  Many 
thousands  In  use.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 
BEFORE  PURCHASING  ANY  OTHERS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


For  Making 

MAPLE  SYRUP 
and  SUGAR, 
CIDER  &  FRUIT 
JELLIES. 


Plants  Beans,  Pens,  Ensilage,  Etc.  Distributes  Fertilizers. 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SUKE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARMS, 


MILLS  AND  HOMES 


_  inOLD  VIRGINIA,  for  sale 

■■DHHHKI  and  exchange.  Easy  Terms. 
free  Catalogue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO..  Richmond.  V*. 
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No  Danger.  Stationary,  Marine  and  Portable  Engines  for  Boats, 
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A  BULL  FIGHT  ON  THE  RANGE. 

A  scene  such  as  is  pictured  on  this  page  is  often 
witnessed  on  the  great  cattle  ranges  of  Colorado  or 
Wyoming.  This  one  is  taken  from  life — photographed 
on  the  spot,  and  enlarged  by  the  engraver  from  the 
original  photograph.  It  well  shows  the  immense  pro¬ 
gress  that  has  been  made  in  engraving.  No  human 
hand  has  the  skill  to  draw'  animals  so  perfectly. 

Two  big  Hereford  bulls  are  struggling  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  a  herd  of  cattle.  Probably  a  short  distance 
away  the  cows  and  steers  are  standing  looking  on 
ready  to  accept  the  victor  as  their  leader  and  to  help 
drive  the  vanquished  away.  The  fury  with  which 
these  Western  bulls  fight  is  startling  to  a  "tender¬ 
foot  ”  or  newcomer.  AVith  locked  horns  they  struggle 
to  and  fro,  back  and  forward,  every  muscle  straining, 


WHY  DO  WE  FERMENT  MANURE?— I. 

The  Whole  Thing  Explained. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

I  told  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  short  time  ago 
how  I  fermented  manure  in  winter,  and  I  am  asked, 
“  Why  do  you  ferment  manure?  Nature  does  not  do 
so.  It  goes  to  the  ground  fresh  from  the  animal,  and 
is  not  this  the  true  plan  of  applying  it  ?  ”  I  have  no 
objections  to  this  plan.  Many  good  farmers  adopt  it, 
or  say  they  do !  I  do  not  happen  to  know  one  who 
does  it  regularly.  On  most  farms  in  winter  the  man¬ 
ure  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  the  spring  thei*e 
is  a  general  cleaning  up.  Some  is  fermented  and  some 
is  more  or  less  frozen.  I  think  there  is  a  better  way. 

Nature  does  not  boil  potatoes,  but  long  experience 
has  taught  us,  without  help  from  chemistry,  that 


of  plant  food  any  more  than  passing  hay  or  grain 
through  an  animal  could.  The  animal  could  take  some 
of  it  out  of  the  hay  or  grain,  but  it  could  not  add  to 
it  any  more  than  a  stove  could  produce  ashes  contain¬ 
ing  a  greater  amount  of  potash  than  existed  in  the 
wood  consumed. 

These  arguments  are  plausible,  but  one  fact  is  over¬ 
looked  :  a  manure  is  not  always  valuable  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  plant  food  it  contains.  Much  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  the 
potash  found  in  the  ashes  was  all  in  the  wood,  but 
we  cannot  make  soap  out  of  sawdust.  Fermenting 
manure  cannot  increase  the  plant  food,  but  it  can  and 
does  increase  its  availability.  Our  chemistry  has  led 
us  astray,  or  rather  we  have  only  learned  our  A  II  C’s. 
We  talk  glibly  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
and  think  we  know  all  there  is  to  be  known.  “  A  little 


and  eyes  red  and  gleaming  with  hate.  Back  and 
forth  they  sway,  pushing  and  straining  until  one  slips 
or  falls.  Quick  as  a  flash,  the  other  is  upon  him 
striking  the  heavy  horns  into  the  side  or  even  stamp¬ 
ing  upon  him  with  his  sharp  hoofs.  This  goes  on  until 
one  bull  limps  off  with  all  the  manifestations  of  defeat 
while  the  other  bellows  out  his  triumph. 

This  bull  fighting  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  dis¬ 
horning,  though  the  polled  bulls  are  by  no  means 
peace  preservers.  They  cannot  push  and  fight  with 
the  horns,  but  they  can  still  strike  terrible  blows  with 
their  thick,  mallet-shaped  heads.  In  fact,  the  polled 
bulls  seem  to  learn  the  ram’s  habit  of  butting  when 
their  horns  are  taken  from  them,  and  will  select  the 
ribs  and  body  of  their  antagonists  for  the  place  of 
attack.  Bull  fighting  is  sure  to  occur  whenever  the 
bulls  run  continually  with  the  cows,  as  they  do  all  the 
year  round  on  the  wide  Western  ranges. 


boiled  potatoes  are  better  than  raw  ones.  And  so 
with  regard  to  fermented  manure:  experience  has 
taught  us  the  value  of  the  practice.  I  do  not  mean 
the  ordinary  experience  of  a  few  years  or  of  a  life¬ 
time,  but  the  experience  of  centuries,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  For  my  part,  I  have 
very  great  respect  for  an  old  custom  Those  who 
want  to  change  it  must  give  good  reasons.  The  burden 
of  proof  lies  on  them  The  fact  that  manure  has  been 
fermented  and  composted  for  so  long  a  time,  is  in 
itself  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  practice. 

For  many  years  farmers  thought  that  passing  food 
through  an  animal  added  to  its  value  for  manure  ;  and 
they  thought  fermentation  had  the  same  effect.  Then 
modern  agricultural  chemistry,  during  the  last  40  or 
50  years,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  value  of  manure 
was  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  plant  food  it  con¬ 
tained.  Fermentation  could  not  increase  the  amount 


knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  It  has  induced  a 
certain  degree  of  distrust  of  the  teachings  of  experi¬ 
ence.  But  within  the  last  dozen  years  a  whole  new 
field  of  agricultural  science  has  been  thrown  open  to 
us  and  we  now  see  that  the  old  principles  of  farming 
and  gardening  and  the  management  and  application 
of  manure  had  a  much  firmer  foundation  of  truth  to 
rest  upon  than  many  had  supposed.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  this  has  just  appeared.  A  few  months 
ago  I  wrote  a  short  article  on  “  How  to  Double  the 
Value  of  our  Manure.”  It  was  translated  into  German 
and  published  entire  in  The  Genossenschafter  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  Mr.  M.  H.  Zuppinger,  of  Elgg, 
made  some  interesting  comments  on  the  article  and 
then  described  his  method  of  increasing  the  value  of 
manure.  He  says  :  “  Many  years’  experiments  have 
shown  me  that  vegetable  matter  as  well  as  wool,  horn 
shavings  and  coarse  pieces  of  bone  disintegrate  in  very 
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much  shorter  time  under  the  action  of  ammonia  when 
they  are  mixed  under  earth  which  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  lime  than  without  the  alkaline  addi¬ 
tion.” 

Furthermore,  Winogradsky  proved  that  the  ferment 
which  converts  ammoniacal  salts  into  nitrate  is  vigor¬ 
ous  and  effective  only  in  the  presence  of  lime,  damp¬ 
ness  and  air,  and  indeed  much  air.  Now  the  question 
is,  where  to  find  the  ferment;  how  is  it  to  be  generated? 
The  answer  is:  “  The  ferment  which  converts  the  am¬ 
moniacal  salts  into  nitrate  is  plentifully  found  in 
every  fruitful  field  where  the  soil  has  not  been  ex¬ 
posed  a  long  time  to  great  heat  or  dryness.”  Mr. 
Winogradsky  then  describes  his  method  of  composting 
manure  and  adds:  “I  know  that  the  directions  are 
heretical  and  opposed  to  all  usage,  and  yet  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  who  will  follow  the  same  for  a  year  will 
always  continue  to  do  so.”  The  method  then,  in  brief, 
is  to  make  a  compost  of  a  layer  of  dung,  one  of  lime, 
and  next  one  of  earth,  and  so  continue  till  the  heap 
is  completed,  lie  recommends  doing  this  under  cover 
and  saturating  the  heap  occasionally  with  the  drainage 
of  the  manure  pile,  etc.  With  this  exception,  the 
method  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  practiced  by 
many  English  farmers  for  centuries.  My  father  used 
such  a  compost  on  permanent  meadows.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  when  I  first  studied  agricultural  chemistry 
I  thought  I  knew  something  and  I  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  making  these  compost  heaps  and  especially 
from  using  lime  and  manure  in  the  same  heap.  But 
he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.  That  the  mixture  pro¬ 
duced  a  compost  of  considerable  value  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt;  whether  with  our  high-priced 
labor  it  will  pay  in  this  country  is  not  so  clear.  Pos¬ 
sibly  now  that  we  know,  at  least  in  part,  what  the 
changes  are  that  take  place  in  the  compost,  we  shall 
be  able  to  adopt  a  cheaper  method  of  accomplishing 
the  object,  or  at  any  rate  we  can  certainly  make  the 
compost  richer  in  those  elements  that  are  most  needed. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  one  reason  for  the  remark¬ 
able  effect  this  compost  produced  on  permanent 
meadows  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  would  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  yeast  or  ferment 
which  causes  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  matter 
in  the  soil.  On  arable  land  the  exposure  of  the  soil  to 
the  air  by  plowing,  cultivating,  etc.,  favors  the  growth 
of  the  yeast  plant,  but  in  permanent  grass  land, 
especially  on  land  overflowed  in  the  spring,  the  air 
is  partially  excluded,  and  hence  it  is  pronable  that  a 
small  dressing  of  compost  containing  millions  of  these 
yeast  plants  would  have  an  excellent  effect.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  change  of  the  nitrogen  and  am¬ 
monia  of  the  dung  into  nitrates  would  cause  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  effect.  It  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to 
a  direct  application  of  nitrate  of  soda. 


BEST  LIVE  STOCK  ON  THE  FARM. 

A  man  may  become  famous  as  a  hen  man,  or  sheep 
man,  or  horse  man,  but,  after  all,  the  best  young  stock 
he  can  ever  have  about  him  are  the  little  ones  in  the 
house,  who  are  to  bear  his  name  and  grow  up  to  imi¬ 
tate  him  and  pattern  after  his  life  and  character. 
Never  should  there  be  anything  of  the  scrub  about  the 
little  children — the  little  folks  who  are  so  small  and 
helpless  in  youth,  yet  who  take  such  a  slice  out  of 
father’s  and  mother’s  life  when  they  pass  out  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  scrubby  about  the  little  ones  shown 
at  Fig.  5.  This  little  group  is  taken  from  life.  The 
photograph  was  taken  by  Frank  Wilson,  and  the 
children  are  his  brother,  James  E.’s,  both  members  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Wilson  Brothers.  There  is  solid 
happiness  for  you  !  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three 
babies  is  having  the  best  time — they  are  all  pro  bably  en¬ 
joying  themselves  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  happiness. 
And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things 
in  life  to  have  a  bright,  happy  childhood  to  look  back 
to.  Live  for  your  children,  you  people  who  feel  that 
your  own  youth  has  pissed  you  by.  Cultivate  their 
trust  and  respect.  Give  them  pets  and  teach  them  to 
see  all  the  bright  and  beautiful  things  about  them. 
Child  culture  is  the  greatest  of  all  sciences.  Your 
other  live  stock  is  of  secondary  importance.  Have 
nothing  but  thoroughbred  children  about  your  home. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  6  is  a  good  likeness  of 
Joseph  Harris,  whose  death  was  announced  some 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Harris  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and  was  64  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
lived  at  Moreton  Farm,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
nearly  35  years.  He  came  to  this  country  “early  in 
the  fifties,”  then  a  young  man  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
hope  for  the  future  of  scientific  agriculture.  He  had 
studied  and  worked  with  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  brought 
with  him  the  love  for  scientific  accuracy  and  intelli¬ 
gent  investigation  that  characterized  all  the  workers 
at  Rothamsted,  which  was  then  practically  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  of  a  high  order.  After  some  years’  ser¬ 


vice  on  other  papers,  Mr.  Harris  joined  the  staff  of  the 
old  American  Agriculturist,  where  his  seriesof  “Walks 
and  Talks  ”  became  famous.  To-day,  these  same 
articles,  printed  in  book  form,  make  our  best  and  most 
authentic  work  on  manures.  The  article  begun  on  the 
first  page  of  this  issue  is  among  the  last  Mr.  Harris 
wrote.  The  world  has  been  made  happier  and  better 
because  Joseph  Harris  has  lived  in  it.  The  wealth 
such  as  he  helped  to  create  will  bless  and  not  curse 
those  who  touch  it. 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  FARMER 
AND  HIS  HEN  ? 

Partnership  with  “ the  Business  Hen;”  Why  Hen  Part¬ 
nerships  Fail ;  How  to  Make  Them  Succeed. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

Part  III. 

Get  Rid  of  Every  Scrub  Hen. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  line  of  reforming 
the  poultry  interest  on  many  farms  is  to  dispose  of  the 
entire  stock  of  scrubs  usually  kept,  and  purchase  eggs 


Very  Promising  Young  Stock  Fig.  5. 

or  a  stock  of  thoroughbreds  of  the  preferred  breed  from 
parties  who  are  known  to  be  reliable  breeders  of  it 
and  whose  stock  can  show  useful  qualities.  Why  do 
this?  Why  not  improve  the  stock  on  hand  by  grading 
them  up,  using  a  thoroughbred  male,  and  by  proper 
attention  to  feeding,  housing,  cleanliness,  etc.  ?  Be¬ 
cause  I  believe  the  other  plan  not  only  the  quick¬ 
est  and  surest,  but  also  the  cheapest.  Remember  it  is 
easier  to  go  down  hill  than  up,  and  that,  while  it 
is  an  easy  matter  and  one  that  is  often  accomplished, 


to  breed  scrubs  from  thoroughbreds  by  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  their  wants,  subjecting  them  to  the 
evils  of  hunger,  exposure,  filth  and  vermin,  it  is  a  task 
that  requires  years  of  time  and  the  best  of  care,  study 
and  attention,  to  give  to  a  race  of  scrubs  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  thoroughbred. 

An  Unhoused  Hen  is  Handicapped. 

The  next  essential  is  housing ;  for  without  a  suitable 
building  to  properly  house  the  flock  but  little  progress 
can  be  made.  It  matters  little  what  the  form  of  the 
house  may  be  so  that  it  is  large  enough  to  allow  to 
each  member  of  the  flock  a  floor  space  of  not  less  than 
five  or  six  square  feet,  and  more  rather  than  less 
should  be  the  rule.  It  should  also  be  warm  in  winter 
as  well  as  light  and  cheerful,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
easily  cleaned  and  kept  free  from  vermin.  The  perches 
should  be  placed  so  that  the  hens  can  reach  them  with 
but  little  effort  or  flapping.  There  should  be  a  plat¬ 


form  underneath  to  catch  the  droppings  so  that  they 
can  be  cleaned  out  conveniently  as  often  as  necessary. 
The  nest  boxes  should  be  placed  in  a  partially  dark  posi¬ 
tion  ;  under  the  platform  is  a  good  place.  A  dust  box 
filled  with  dry  road  dust,  should  always  be  provided, 
and  a  quantity  stored  up  for  winter  use,  as  every  day 
some  of  the  flock  will  make  use  of  it  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered.  I  do  not  favor  a  large  amount  of 
glass,  but  sufficient  to  make  the  house  light  and  cheer¬ 
ful  when  aided  by  thoroughly  whitewashed  walls. 
The  whitewashing  should  always  be  repeated  in  the 
fall,  if  not  oftener,  so  that  the  hens  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  extra  light  thus  afforded  during  the 
short,  dark  days  of  winter  when  they  are  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house. 

Feed  Is  the  Equal  of  Breed. 

Feeding,  although  mentioned  last,  is  of  no  less  im¬ 
portance  than  good  stock  or  proper  housing,  and  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  things  regarding  it  is 
to  know  for  what  one  is  feeding,  because  too  many 
farmers  feed  merely  to  keep  their  hens  alive  and  satisfy 
their  hunger,  and  give  the  matter  no  further  thought. 
Now,  as  eggs  are  the  objects  most  desired  by  the  great 
majority  of  hen  keepers,  and  as  an  egg  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  albumen,  it  stands  to  reason  and  has  often 
been  proved  that  the  food  given  should  contain  a  good 
proportion  of  this  element,  while  a  variety  has  given 
better  results  than  any  one  thing.  Were  I  to  have 
but  one  kind  of  grain  for  my  hens,  I’d  prefer  wheat, 
and  yet  how  many  farmers  there  are  who  raise  a  crop 
of  wheat  every  year  whose  hens  never  get  a  taste  of 
it,  except  perhaps  a  few  kernels  picked  up  about  the 
barn,  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste.  Another 
grain  which  I  prize  highly  as  hen  food  is  oats,  although 
farmers  have  told  me  that  their  hens  would  not  eat 
them.  I  imagine  they  made  this  discovery  by  throwing 
out  to  them  grains  blown  from  the  tail  end  of  the  fan¬ 
ning  mill,  containing  no  meats.  No  hens  want  to  eat 
such  oats,  and  they  would  starve  to  death  on  them  if 
confined  to  them.  Barley  and  buckwheat  are  also  good, 
and,  in  connection  with  wheat  and  oats,  make  an 
excellent  ration  to  be  fed  whole.  To  this  mixture  to 
be  ground  for  morning  feed,  I  would  add  peas,  corn 
and  wheat  bran.  I  would  feed  but  little  corn  except 
for  fattening  purposes,  on  account  of  its  highly  car¬ 
bonaceous  nature.  I  feed  some,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  other  grains  mentioned  ground  as  morning 
feed,  as  it  is  greatly  relished  by  the  hens.  Cooked 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes  or  turnips,  mashed  and 
added  to  the  above,  are  also  good.  Lean  meat  in  some 
form,  in  small  quantity,  should  also  form  a  part  of 
this  meal,  and  I  prefer  to  feed  a  little  every  day  rather 
than  a  large  quantity  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Skim-milk  to  moisten  the  morning  feed,  or  as  drink  or 
both,  is  excellent,  and,  in  fact,  I  know  of  no  better 
use  to  which  it  can  be  put  than  to  feed  it  to  laying  or 
moulting  hens  or  growing  chicks. 

Hens  that  are  confined  either  in  winter  or  summer, 
should  never  be  without  a  feed  of  green  grass  or 
vegetables  at  least  once  a  day.  Green  clover  or  grass, 
cut  fine,  kale  or  cabbage  leaves  in  summer,  with  cab¬ 
bage,  beets  or  turnips  in  winter,  will  supply  their 
needs.  They  should  always  be  provided  with  a  supply 
of  pure  water.  They  drink  little  at  a  time,  but  often, 
and  consume  much  more  in  a  day  than  most  people 
are  aware  of.  Crushed  oyster  shells  as  grit  to  assist 
in  grinding  their  food  and  to  furnish  lime  for  the  egg¬ 
shells  are  also  a  necessity,  except  where  they  have  a 
wide  range,  and  can  pick  up  many  things  that  answer 
the  same  purpose.  While  ground  feed  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  fed  in  a  trough  kept  for  the  purpose,  whole 
grain  fed  at  noon  and  night,  should  always  be  thrown 
among  clean  straw,  or  other  litter  upon  the  floor,  to 
compel  them  to  exercise  in  scratching  for  it,  as  exer¬ 
cise  prevents,  to  a  great  degree,  the  formation  of  bad 
habits,  such  as  egg  eating,  feather  pulling,  etc.,  and 
also  keeps  them  in  the  bright,  healthy  condition,  with¬ 
out  which  but  few  eggs  need  be  expected.  The 
amount  of  food  must  be  regulated  by  the  appetite  of 
the  flock,  and  will  vary  considerably  at  different 
times  A  flock  when  laying  steadily  will  consume 
and  require  more  than  when  not  laying;  therefore  the 
best  rule,  and  one  I  find  good  enough  in  my  practice, 
is  to  feed  whatever  amount  they  will  eat  up  readily 
without  destroying  their  appetites  for  the  next  meal. 

Sitting-  Hens. 

While  I  believe  that  incubators  and  brooders  have 
come  to  stay,  and  that  the  time  will  not  be  long  until 
they  will  be  found  in  common  use  on  many  farms,  at 
present  most  farmers  prefer  to  depend  upon  hens  to 
do  their  hatching,  and  those  keeping  the  non-sitting 
breeds  will  find  it  necessary  to  keep  a  few  others  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  order  to  induce  these  to  begin  to 
sit  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  give  their  chicks 
time  to  grow  up  and  mature  before  winter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  winter  them  well,  and  get  them  laying 
early,  when  they  will  generally  become  broody  as 
soon  as  wanted. 
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Development  of  a  Hen  Business. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  make  a  few  statements  to 
show  what  the  hen  will  clo  for  the  farmer,  if  given 
half  a  chance.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  I  moved  upon 
the  farm  I  now  occupy,  there  was  not  a  farmer  in  this 
section — the  eastern  half  of  Tompkins  County — who 
kept  as  many  as  1(30  hens,  and  scarcely  one  could  be 
found  who  believed  it  possible  to  keep  hens  at  a  profit, 
and  although  fresh  eggs  sold  in  the  market  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town  as  high  as  60  cents  a  dozen  that  winter, 
no  one  seemed  to  make  any  effort  to  supply  them,  so 
firm  was  the  belief  that  hens  could  not  profitably  be 
made  to  lay  in  winter.  What  eggs  were  laid  during 
the  year — mostly  in  spring  and  summer — were  taken 
to  the  nearest  stores  and  traded  for  groceries  or  other 
goods,  as  there  was  no  other  market  for  them.  Now 
many  are  keeping  from  100  to  400  hens,  and  I  have  about 
700.  Many  new  buildings  have  been  put  up  for  their 
accommodation,  and  many  more  are  seen  going  up 
on  every  hand,  and  while  the  storekeepers  claim  to  be 
taking  in  more  eggs  than  ever, 
most  of  the  farmers  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  their  flocks  sell 
their  eggs  right  at  the  door  to 
buyers  who  make  regular  trips 
once  or  twice  a  week  and  pay  cash 
for  them,  at  prices  somewhat  above 
the  highest  quotations  in  the  city 
markets  where  they  are  sent.  The 
only  explanation  needed  for  this, 
is  that  these  buyers  receive  an 
extra  price  above  those  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  on  account  of  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  their  goods.  Of 
course  they  are  particular  as  to 
those  from  whom  they  buy,  and 
must  know  that  they  are  getting  fresh  eggs,  and 
from  hens  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  those  who  still 
persist  in  keeping  their  hens  in  the  old  way,  and  who 
gather  their  eggs  at  irregular  times,  are  always  passed 
by.  From  three  to  four  cents  per  dozen  more  are  paid 
for  White  Leghorn  eggs  than  for  colored  or  mixed 
lots,  as  they  are  in  greater  demand,  and  command  a 
higher  price  in  market.  As  buyers  of  other  farm 
crops  here  are  mostly  content  to  stay  at  home  and  let 
the  farmers  hunt  them  up  when  they  have  crops  or 
stock  to  sell,  and. when,  as  it  often  happens,  the  farmer 
has  to  do  considerable  running  from  one  to  another  in 
order  to  find  one  who  will  buy  his  goods  at  all,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  remark  is  commonly  made  that 
“fresh  eggs  are  about  the  only  thing  wanted.”  Surely 
the  outlook  is  bright  for  “  The  Business  Hen.” 


FIRST  RUN  OF  AN  INCUBATOR. 

After  trying  two  years  to  raise  chickens  under  hens 
without  success,  we  concluded  to  try  an  incubator, 
and  it  worked  so  well  that  we  want  no  more  hatching 
under  hens.  The  incubator  was  ordered  in  March,  but 
did  not  arrive  until  April ;  then  it  was  three  weeks 
more  before  we  could  get  it  to  work  properly.  After 
getting  it  thoroughly  heated,  the  eggs  were  put  in. 
As  I  had  never  had  any  experience  with  a  machine 
before — in  fact,  this  was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen — I  was 
doubtful  as  to  results  of  the  first  hatch,  but  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  it  all  the  care  and  attention  I  possibly 
could.  I  watched  it  pretty  closely  night  and  day,  and 
did  not  get  a  good  night’s  rest  for  the  three  weeks  the 
eggs  were  hatching.  The  result  was  that  I  took  250 
chicks  out  of  the  incubator  from  320  eggs.  I  put  them 
in  the  brooder  and  succeeded  in  raising  most  of  them. 
Although  it  was  late,  I  concluded  that  I  would  try  it 
again,  putting  in  300  eggs. 

This  time,  as  I  knew  more  about  running  the  ma¬ 
chine,  I  did  not  attend  to  it  or  watch  it  so  closely.  I 
regulated  it  night  and  morning  when  filling  the  lamp 
and  turning  the  eggs.  I  did  not  lose  a  wink  of  sleep 
this  time;  still  I  got  225  chicks  from  250  fertile  eggs.  I 
did  not  have  such  good  luck  raising  this  lot  as  the 
first,  for  something  went  wrong  with  the  brooder 
lamps  when  the  chicks  were  only  a  few  days  old,  and 
when  I  went  to  look  at  them  in  the  morning,  the 
lamps  were  both  out  and  most  of  the  chicks  chilled  so 
that  they  did  not  get  over  it.  In  the  first  batch  there 
were  probably  between  40  and  50  eggs  holding  birds 
ready  to  come  out  but  all  dead.  I  wrote  the  maker  of 
the  incubator  as  to  the  probable  cause,  and  he  replied 
that  it  was  for  want  of  moisture,  although  there  were 
two  pans  of  water  above  the  eggs.  At  the  last  hatch 
I  put  a  shallow  pan  of  water  under  each  egg  tray,  on 
the  18th  day,  and  there  were  fewer  dead  birds. 

The  chicks  were  fed  first  on  the  infertile  eggs  boiled 
and  chopped  up  fine  ;  then  we  mixed  up  corn  meal 
and  bran  with  milk,  baked  the  mixture  and  crumbled 
it  up  and  fed  it  dry.  After  the  first  week  they  had 
small  wheat  and  cracked  corn  ;  in  fact,  anything  they 
would  eat.  Finely  ground  bone  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  bill-of-fare.  james  bufton. 

Manager  Homestead  Poultry  Farm. 


THE  SQUASH-BORER,  MELITTIA  CET0. 

This  insect  is  the  pest  of  the  growers  of  quashes, 
whether  they  raise  them  by  the  acre  or  have  only  a 
few  plants  in  the  garden :  indeed  in  the  latter  case 
the  pests  are  apt  to  be  much  more  injurious'and  usually 
destroy  the  vines  completely. 

The  life  history  of  the  insect  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
the  moths  issue  in  early  summer  from  the  cocoons  that 
have  remained  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  the 
date  varyingifrom  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning 
of  August  or  even  later.  They  fly  rapidly  in  the 
brightest  sunshine,  flitting  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
after  the  first  day  the  females  combine  business  with 
pleasure,  and  on  every  plant  they  visit  they  leave  one 
or  more  eggs.  Dissection  has  shown  that  they  contain 
each  over  200  eggs,  and  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  it  needs  only  a  few  of  them  to  thoroughly  “  seed 
down”  quite  a  large  field.  The  eggs  are  laid  preferably 
on  the  main  stalk,  usually  at  the  base,  or  even  a  little 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  not  universal, 


Work  of  the  Borer  in  Squash  Stat.k.  Fig.  7. 

however,  and  I  have  found  them  on  all  parts  of  the 
plant  from  the  bud  and  tip  of  the  growing  shoot  to 
the  more  general  points  along  the  stem.  They  are 
chestnut  brown  in  color,  nearly  round,  disc-like,  about 
1-25  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have  a  rather  thick 
though  very  brittle  shell. 

From  the  egg  hatches  a  little  white  grub  or  cater¬ 
pillar  with  a  deep -black  head;  the  creature  eats  into 
the  stem  or  leaf  stalk  at  once  and  begins  to  burrow 
horizontally.  It  grows  rapidly  and  becomes  a  fat, 
lazy  larva  that  lies  in  a  great  cavity  made  by  it  and 
seems  to  subsist  principally  on  the  juices  of  the  plant. 
In  the  accompanying  cut — see  Fig.  7 — is  shown  a 
small  piece  of  a  squash  stem  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  on  which  are  three  of  the  larvae  full 
grown,  as  they  lie  in  the  burrow  made  by  them.  As 
many  as  from  15  to  30  of  them  are  not  uncommonly 
found  in  a  single  vine,  and  it  follows  that  it  never  ma¬ 
tures  fruit,  even  if  it  is  not  killed  outright.  The  moth, 
shown  at  Fig.  8,  with  opened  and  closed  wings,  is  of 
a  handsome  velvety  bronze-black  color,  with  a  green¬ 
ish  or  reddish  sheen,  and  the  great  tufted  hind  legs 


Different  Form  of  Squash  Borer.  Fig.  8. 


are  of  a  contrasting  orange,  making  it  easily  recog¬ 
nizable.  Active  as  these  moths  are  during  the  day, 
they  become  sluggish  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
the  sun  gets  near  the  horizon  they  settle  themselves 
on  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves,  at  the  base  where  they 
join  the  leaf  stalk,  and  there  remain  quiet  during  the 
night.  As  the  twilight  sets  in  they  become  torpid  and 
may  be  picked  off  readily,  making  no  attempt  to  fly. 
The  larvae  when  full  grown,  which  happens  anywhere 
from  the  beginningof  August  to  the  end  of  September, 
leave  the  vine,  burrow  underground  a  short  distance 
and  make  tough,  silken  cocoons,  covered  with  adhering 
grains  of  earth.  In  these  they  usually  remain  un¬ 
changed  during  the  winter,  change  to  pupae  in 
spring,  and  in  due  time  cut  little  caps  from  the  ends 
of  the  cocoons  and  wriggle  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  appearance  of  a  cocoon  with  the  pupa  wriggling 
out,  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  8,  at  the  lower  left  corner. 

Remedies. — The  life  cycle  of  an  insect  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  ;  but,  after  all,  what  the  farmer  needs  most 
is  a  method  of  preventing  injury.  With  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  insect’s  habits  and  preferences,  this 
can  be  given.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  females 


will  select  the  largest  vines  for  oviposition,  and  that 
Summer  Crook-Necks,  Hubbards  and  Marrows  are 
almost  equal  favorites.  To  the  grower  of  the  Hub¬ 
bards,  then,  the  advice  is  to  plant  at  intervals  in  the 
field  rows  of  early  summer  squash — Crook-Necks. 
Plant  late  squashes  as  late  as  you  dare,  without  risk¬ 
ing  frosts  before  maturity.  The  moths  will  invariably 
select  the  summer  squashes  for  oviposition,  and  these 
will  become  crowded  with  larvae  and  yet  mature  a 
crop  of  fruit.  About  the  middle  of  August  or  before — 
not  later  certainly — takeout  all  the  summer  squash 
vines  and  destroy  them  by  burying  deep,  burning  with 
quick-lime,  in  the  manure  pit,  or  in  any  way  you 
choose — only  be  certain  that  they  are  destroyed  at 
once,  for  with  them  will  be  destroyed  hundreds  of  the 
larvae  of  this  pest. 

Another  remedy,  supplementing  the  last,  is  that  first 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  V.  D.  Walker,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I. 
It  is  simply  to  collect  the  moths  during  the  twilight, 
when  they  are  torpid,  and  arc  sitting  fully  exposed  to 
view.  This  requires  no  skill  except 
a  little  training  of  the  eye.  One 
can  walk  between  the  rows  at  an 
even  gait,  looking  over  every  leaf 
in  the  rows  on  each  side,  and  very 
few  moths  will  be  missed.  This 
was  done  during  the  past  season 
by  a  number  of  large  growers  at 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  These 
remedies,  alone  or  in  combination, 
will  usually  serve  as  a  protection, 
but  they  should  be  further  supple¬ 
mented  by  rooting  the  vines  at  the 
joints.  As  soon  as  they  have  well 
started  running,  the  patch  should 
be  gone  over  with  a  hoe,  and  every  third  or  fourth 
joint  to  the  very  tip  should  be  covered.  Roots 
will  be  sent  down  from  each  of  these  points,  and  they 
will  serve  to  sustain  the  plant  even  if  the  main  stem 
should  be  cut  at  the  base.  An  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  that  it  requires  no  outlay  for  insecticide 
materials,  no  machinery,  very  little  time,  and  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  intelligence — even  the  average 
farm  hand  can  soon  be  taught  to  recognize  the  insects 
and  destroy  them,  and  he  certainly  can  do  the  hoeing. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  john  b.  smith. 


ANOTHER  MILLIONAIRE  FARMER. 

THIS  ONE  RUNS  A  FARM  FOR  REVENUE  AND  GETS  IT  TOO. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

PART  III. 

I  think  I  forgot  to  mention  in  my  other  articles  that 
the  milch  cows  on  this  farm  are  always  stabled  ;  the 
dry  cows  and  young  stock  only  are  pastured. 

How  the  Hens  Live  and  Work. 

The  poultry  houses  and  yards  are  somewhat  scattered 
and  vary  as  to  manner  of  construction.  The  main 
range  of  houses  is  divided  into  compartments,  with  a 
yard  to  each  upon  one  side.  The  yards  are  planted  to 
plum  trees  ;  the  latter  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  fully 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  this  combination  here, 
but  they  have  done  so  well  as  to  encourage  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  profitable  results.  Some  of  the  houses 
have  yards  on  both  sides,  two  yards  for  each  compart¬ 
ment,  and  while  the  hens  are  running  in  one  yard,  the 
other  is  sown  to  oats  or  other  grain,  which  is  allowed 
to  make  quite  a  large  growth,  when  the  hens  are  turned 
in  and  the  other  yard  given  the  same  treatment. 

Some  of  the  houses  are  constructed  without  any  alley, 
and  each  compartment  consists  of  two  rooms.  One 
of  these  might  be  called  the  dining  and  sitting  room, 
and  into  this  the  door  admitting  the  attendant  opens 
on  the  side  opposite  the  yards.  Into  the  latter,  large 
doors  containing  windows,  open,  so  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  fresh  air.  These  large  doors  can  be  closed  in 
stormy  or  cold  weather,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  hens  indoors.  Here  they  are  fed.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  earth,  and,  in  snowy  weather,  litter  from 
the  horse  stable  is  thrown  in  for  the  hens  to  scratch  in. 
A  small  opening  admits  the  hens  into  the  other  room, 
which  is  their  work  and  bed  room.  The  attendant 
enters  this  from  the  other  through  a  small  door.  This 
room  is  snug,  close,  and  of  course  is  much  warmer 
than  the  other.  The  nests  are  located  in  this  room 
which  is  rather  dark.  The  droppings  are  cleaned  out 
daily.  All  the  houses  are  built  of  lumber  and  tarred 
paper. 

One  range  of  houses  has  an  alley  extending  through 
the  center,  with  pens  on  each  side,  and  an  attic  over¬ 
head  for  storage,  etc. 

The  Breeds  and  Their  Habits. 

“  When  do  you  start  your  incubators  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  Not  until  March.  We  get  such  high  prices  for 
eggs,  and  there  are  always  so  many  infertile  ones  in 
winter,  that  it  doesn’t  pay  us  to  try  to  hatch  earlier. 
We  put  the  newly  hatched  chicks  in  brooders  on  the 
upper  floor,  where  they  remain  until  the  weather  is 
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warm  enough,  when  they  are  removed  to  outside 
brooders.  They  make  very  rapid  growth.” 

“  What  breed  do  you  consider  best  ?” 

“For  quality  of  flesh,  the  Andalusian  beats  them 
all ;  but  the  chicks  are  tender,  and  difficult  to  raise,  so 
they  are  not  profitable.  We  have  crossed  them  on 
other  breeds  and  like  the  cross  very  much.  The 
Minorcas  are  excellent  layers,  as  are  the  Leghorns. 
We  have  a  good  many  prize  birds  of  different  breeds 
as  well  as  some  capons.  The  eggs  are  all  sent  to  the 
store  in  locked  wooden  boxes.” 

“  How  many  fowls  have  you  ?” 

“Our  stock  is  rather  low  at  preseat;  only  about  800 
or  900.” 

The  ducks  have  a  separate  building,  and  were  even 
more  thriving  than  the  fowls,  although  without  water 
otner  than  for  drinking. 

About  100  sheep  are  kept,  but  these  were  on  another 
part  of  the  farm  at  such  a  distance  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  visit  them.  It  would  seem  that  these 
hills  are  ideal  places  for  sheep. 

“  Do  you  feed  the  deer  in  the  park?”  I  asked  Mr. 
Mayer. 

“  We  have  put  feed  in  their  shelters,  but  they  have 
never  touched  it.” 

“  Do  you  make  any  use  of  the  woods  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  ?” 

“  None,  except  to  keep  the  dead  timber  cut  out,  and 
to  preserve  the  rest  as  a  forest.” 

As  to  the  Business  of  the  Farm. 

“  Do  you  care  to  give  any  figures  as  to  your  sales?  ’* 

“No.  We  are  willing  to  give  the  public  the  benefit 
of  the  practical  part,  but  we  don’t  care  to  publish  the 
business  part.  The  sales  from  our  dairy  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  amount  to  a  large  sum.  The  public  is  always 
we'eome  to  visit  us,  and  sometimes,  on  Sundays,  there 
are  100  or  200  people  here  from  the  surrounding 
country,  to  look  over  the  dairy  and  other  parts  of  the 
farm.” 

As  I  said  before,  everything  seems  to  run  as  if  by 
clock-work.  At  1  o’clock,  a  steam  whistle  blew,  and 
instantly  the  machinery  was  again  in  motion,  and  all 
hands  were  at  work.  There  are  advantages  in  such 
large-scale  farming,  but  there  are  also  disadvantages, 
and  without  the  most  intelligent  supervision,  and  the 
application  of  the  most  exact  scientific  and  business 
principles,  the  latter  are  likely  to  outweigh  the  former. 

The  salesroom  at  622  Sixth  Avenue,  this  city,  is  a 
model  of  neatness.  Here  the  cream  from  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  and  the  night’s  milk  is  received  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  There  are  facilities  for  cold 
storage  when  needed.  The  goods  are  botlled,  and  next 
morning  two  wagons  deliver  them  to  customers.  The 
walls  of  the  salesroom  are  1  ung  with  pictures  of  the 
cows,  views  of  the  farm,  etc.  The  following,  neatly 
framed,  is  conspicuous  on  the  counter  : 

Office  of  / 

J.  C.  Corlies,  D.  V.  8..  > 

Newark,  N.  J  ,  Nov.  1.  1892.  \ 

This  Is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day  examined  lor  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Havermeyer  his  entire  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  on 
the  Mountain-Side  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  and  find  the  same 
free  from  all  contagious  and  Infectious  diseases,  and  In  an 
excellent  state  of  healih  james  c.  CORLIES,  d.  v.  s. 

This  inspection  is  made  every  month 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  securing  customers 
at  your  prices?”  I  ashed  the  salesman. 

“  No;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to  refuse  a  great 
many  orders.  We  do  not  accept  orders  from  new  cus¬ 
tomers  for  any  less  quantity  than  four  quarts  daily. 
The  people  to  whom  we  sell  do  not  think  about  the 
price  if  they  get  what  suits  them.  The  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  with  our  trade  is  that  it  is  so  unsteady.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  summer  numbers  of  the  families  goto 
Europe,  or  Newport,  or  somewhere  else,  and  close  up 
their  houses,  and  then,  of  course,  they  don’t  want  any 
milk.  Usually,  though,  when  this  happens,  we  can 
find  a  market  at  Tuxedo  Park,  which  is  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  farm,  or  at  some  other  of  the  summer 
resorts  nearby.  We  run  two  wagons  from  the  store, 
and  could  easily  sell  milk  enough  to  run  two  more,  if 
we  could  furnish  it.”  f.  h.  v. 


LEAVINGS. 

Black-Knot  Law  All  Right. — I  have  studied  the 
results  of  the  New  York  black-knot  la  a  carefully, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commissioner.  I  think  our  law-makers  have 
given  us  a  law  adequate  to  the  needs  provided  for, 
and  if  Ward  D.  Gunn  had  made  one-fourth  of  the 
effort  to  make  it  effectual  in  Ulster  County  that  he 
has  in  criticising  it,  he  would  say  that  it  is  all  right. 
Any  town  in  which  there  are  not  three  men  sufficiently 
interested  in  preserving  the  plum  and  cherry  to  sign  a 
request  to  their  supervisor  should  stop  complaining 
about  black-knot  through  The  Rural.  It  took  me 
just  15  minutes  to  draw  up  a  request,  get  it  properly 
signed  and  delivered  to  our  supervisor,  and, two  minutes 
later,  the  commissioners  were  duly  appointed.  We 
have  a  live  supervisor  and  he  had  selected  his  men 


and  thus  far  is  satisfied  with  their  work,  although 
he  has  been  very  politely  handed  one  of  their  little 
notices.  I  have  served  over  200  notices,  and  do  not 
think  I  have  antagonized  a  single  grower,  as  the  law 
is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
fruit  growers.  In  my  opinion  if  we  wait  for  a  law 
that  will  destroy  black  knot  without  any  effort  on  our 
part,  we  had  better  quit  the  business.  All  our  present 
law  needs  is  a  little  energy  and  Oswego  County  has 
the  energy  and  the  disease  here  is  doomed.  j.  h. 

Boycott  Bad  Beer. — I  saw  in  Brevities  of  December 
24,  that  the  writer  thinks  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
every  dairyman  will  be  compelled  by  law  to  have  a 
health  certificate  for  his  dairy  from  a  veterinarian  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  sell  his  productions.  Did  the 
author  of  that  idea  ever  try  to  compare  the  quantity  of 
milk  consumed  by  the  “dear  public”  with  the  quantity 
of  beer  consumed  by  them?  In  spite  of  the  vast  quantity 
of  the  latter  used,  not  the  least  legal  restriction  is 
placed  on  the  manufacturer  or  seller  to  compel  him  to 
give  the  “  dear  public  ”  an  article  made  up  to  a  legal 
standard.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  dairymen  must 
produce  a  legal  quality  of  milk,  must  have  their 
dippers  sealed  and  soon  have  a  health  certificate  for 
their  dairies,  and  who  knows  what  will  come  next !  The 
greatest  crime  they  have  ever  been  found  guilty  of  was 
a  reduction  of  the  quality  of  milk  with  water,  or  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  cream.  Either  crime  never 
has  been  proved  to  be  deleterious  to  the  human  health. 
In  the  interest  of  that  “  dear  public,”  cannot  The 
Rural  call  the  attention  of  our  lawmakers  to  the  fact 
that  beer  manufacturers  are  making  and  selling  an 
article  without  legal  restrictions  as  best  suits  them, 
and  the  same  “dear  public”  are  consuming  five  times 
as  much  of  it  as  they  are  of  milk  ?  In  the  interest  of 
fair  play,  let  the  lawmakers  compel  the  beer  makers 
to  make  a  legal  beer  before  enacting  any  more  restric¬ 
tions  against  the  poor  dairyman’s  business.  G.  E.  it. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill  now  before 
Congress,  would  compel  brewers  to  make  beer  of  a 
standard  quality.  A  good  deal  of  the  opposition  to  the 
bill  comes  from  brewers  and  others  who  do  not  want 
their  goods  overhauled.  A  good  deal  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  beer  is  very  injurious  to  health.  We  know 
that  life  insurance  companies  now  require  for  beer 
drinkers  tests  that  were  formerly  never  called  for. 
However,  it  should  be  no  hardship  for  a  dairyman  to 
keep  his  cows  in  such  health  that  a  veterinarian  can 
find  no  disease  in  the  herd.  A  health  certificate  in 
these  times  ought  to  be  a  valuable  business  document. 
The  veterinarian  should,  of  course,  be  paid  by  the 
State,  and  not  by  fees  from  the  dairymen,  as  his  ser¬ 
vices  would  be  for  the  public  safety,  and  animals  often 
become  diseased  through  no  fault  of  their  owners  and 
remain  so  for  some  time,  in  some  cases,  without  the 
latter’s  knowledge.  Is  more  beer  than  milk  used  in 
this  State  or  any  other?  Men  use  nearly  all  of  the 
former,  while  the  whole  population  use  the  latter 
either  fresh  from  the  cow,  or  sour,  as  butter-milk  or 
cream,  to  say  nothing  of  other  forms.  Isn’t  upwards 
of  five  times  more  milk  than  beer  used  therefore  in 
the  nation  at  large  instead  of  five  times  more  beer 
than  milk  ? 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  bv  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Refore  askln*:  a  question  please  see  If  it  is 
Dot  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

RECORD  BREAKING  MAPLE  TREES. 

WHERE  TO  EXPECT  BIG  YIELDS  OF  SAP. 

Have  you  noticed  a  difference  in  the  yield  of  sap  from  different 
maple  trees  of  the  same  or  similar  size?  In  which  trees  do  you  expect 
the  heaviest  run  of  sap  ?  Do  some  trees  yield  sweeter  sap  than 
others  ?  What  Is  the  greatest  record  for  a  single  tree  that  you 
know  of  ? 

I  have  always  known  that  some  trees  in  my  bush 
give  invariably  more  sap,  and  some  sweeter  sap  than 
others.  Sometimes  both  quantity  and  quality  are  su¬ 
perior.  We  have  never  carefully  separated  the  sap 
from  such  trees  to  learn  what  the  product  would  be. 
There  are  in  my  bush  certain  trees  that  in  any  good 
run  are  always  found  with  buckets  full.  Others  give 
so  little  that  we  omit  tapping  them  after  trying  them 
for  a  series  of  years.  In  some  cases  the  sap  is  percep¬ 
tibly  sweeter  to  the  taste  than  the  usual  run,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  frozen  sap.  A  large  tap  seems  favorable  to 
much  and  sweet  sap.  I  have  no  doubt  that  soil  and 
inclination  of  the  land  exert  some  influence  on  the 
yield,  but  I  have  no  data  to  prove  it. 

Michigan.  [prof.]  a.  j.  cook. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  sap  depends  largely  on  the  location  and  soil. 
I  have  one  large,  fine-looking  tree  standing  on  a  slaty 
knoll,  that  will  not  yield  one  gallon  of  sap  in  a  season. 
Another  about  half  as  large  standing  by  the  side  of  a 


running  stream,  yields  about  one  barrel.  I  know  of 
a  maple  tree  in  this  county  which  has  four  large 
branches,  making  four  good-sized  trees,  from  which 
were  made  56  pounds  of  tub  sugar  in  one  season;  only 
four  buckets  were  set.  This  was  the  largest  yield  I 
have  ever  known  from  a  single  tree.  j.  c.  ai.len. 

Vermont. 

Give  Us  Trees  With  Big:  Tops. 

I  have  noticed  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of 
sap  and  in  its  sweetness  from  different  trees.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  sap  from  trees  that  run  large  quantities  is 
sweet.  I  have  tested  some,  14  quarts  of  which  would 
make  a  pound  of  sugar.  A  sugar  bush  with  large, 
thrifty  tops  will  make  nearly  double  the  amount  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  where  the  trees  grow  tall  and  slim.  The 
roots  of  trees  correspond  with  their  branches.  From 
one  very  large  tree  with  a  bushy  top  in  the  town  of 
Richford,  the  owner  says  he  has  gathered  18  pails  of 
sap  in  24  hours.  I  have  seen  six  buckets  at  a  time  set 
to  this  tree  and  the  sap  was  running  fast  into  all.  The 
owner  knows  he  has  gathered  100  pails  in  a  season,  but 
he  has  never  tested  it  apart  for  the  yield  of  sugar 
Allowing  10  pails  of  sap  a  day  and  10  days  for  a  season, 
it  would  certainly  make  75  pounds  of  sugar.  It  takes 
as  much  soil  to  support  this  tree  as  it  would  five  or  six 
others  in  most  of  the  camps.  One  season,  a  very  dry, 
poor  sugar  one,  a  large  tree  stood  where  a  creek  had 
changed  its  course  and  ran  around  the  roots.  That 
tree  yielded  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  in  the 
camp  and  the  sap  was  very  sweet.  Location,  soil  and 
exposure  have  much  to  do  with  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  sap.  A  clay  or  gravelly  soil  is  not  as  good 
as  a  sandy  loam.  Maple  sugar  is  a  product  of  the  soil. 
I  have  a  few  trees  that  stand  in  the  field ;  some  of 
them  are  in  a  pasture  and  some  in  a  meadow  exposure. 
Those  in  the  pasture  run  the  most.  They  are  good 
shade  trees  for  stock  and  keep  the  ground  rich,  and 
they  are  more  thrifty  than  those  in  the  meadow,  but 
the  sap  of  both  is  sweeter  than  that  of  the  trees  in  the 
woods  close  at  hand.  Some  trees  in  the  woods  having 
black,  mossy  bark  are  generally  healthy  and  run 
sweet  sap.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  out  all  other  kinds 
of  trees  where  the  maples  are  thick.  Let  the  latter 
have  all  the  benefit  of  the  soil.  Limbs  and  leaves  that 
fall  to  the  ground  are  the  natural  fertilizers.  Hard  or 
Rock  maples  are  the  best,  and  large  better  than  small. 

New  York.  E.  m.  fellows. 

No  Bucket  Can  Hold  This  Tree. 

In  every  sugar  camp  in  which  I  have  ever  worked 
extra  good  trees  have  been  found,  but  I  have  never 
measured  the  sap  or  kept  it  separate  to  learn  how 
much  of  syrup  or  sugar  they  could  be  made  to  yield. 
When  a  boy,  in  my  father's  camp  there  was  a  tree  so 
productive  that  the  largest  bucket  we  could  get  was 
always  running  over  when  we  gathered  the  sap.  We 
put  one  bucket  above  another  in  such  a  way  that  when 
the  upper  one  was  full  the  sap  would  run  into  the 
lower.  Finding  both  buckets  running  over,  we  put 
a  100-pound  butter  firkin  under  the  single  spout 
and  when  the  other  buckets  were  full  the  firkin  was 
always  nearly  full,  and  the  sap  was  very  sweet.  This 
tree  was  afterward  blown  down  by  the  wind  and  the 
solid  r^ck  was  left  less  than  three  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  When  worked  into  wood,  the  tree 
was  very  hard  to  saw  or  chop,  but  split  very  freely 
and  easily,  being  very  straight  in  the  grain  and,  when 
seasoned,  it  was  as  hard  as  bone.  In  the  camp  of  1,500 
trees  which  I  work  now  there  are  four  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  although  we  use  two  20-quart  buckets  to 
each  tree,  they  are  always  running  over  when  there  is 
a  good  run.  These  trees  were  all  large,  but  had  no 
peculiar  shape  or  bark  that  rendered  them  noticeable 
among  those  that  surrounded  them,  but  usually  they 
stood  on  lower  or  damper  ground  where  the  soil  was 
full  of  water  at  that  time  of  year,  and  I  think  there  is 
more  as  to  productiveness  in  location  than  anything. 

Ohio.  R.  B.  CUTTS. 

A  Kitchen  Range  Record. 

When  I  was  quite  a  small  lad  I  tested  one  maple  tree 
one  season  and  made  13  pounds  of  caked  sugar ;  I 
wouldn’t,  however,  consider  that  a  fair  test  of  what 
the  tree  was  capable  of  doing,  as  I  had  only  one  bucket, 
with  two  spouts,  and  carried  the  sap  over  25  or  30 
rods  in  pails,  and  boiled  it  on  the  kitchen  range,  and 
no  doubt  spilled  and  wasted  a  considerable  amount. 

In  this  section  three  pounds  per  tree  is  considered 
a  fair  yield,  though  the  amount  varies  greatly  in  dif¬ 
ferent  orchards  and  in  different  seasons  in  the  same 
orchards.  The  amount  of  sap  a  tree  will  yield  gener¬ 
ally  corresponds  with  the  size  of  its  top,  or  the  amount 
of  its  limbs  and  foliage  ;  consequently  trees  that  grow 
in  open  land  by  themselves  usually  yield  the  most  and 
sweetest  sap  ;  still  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
as  now  and  then  one  of  the  most  thrifty-looking  trees 
yields  little  or  no  sap.  I  think  maples  on  high, 
gravelly  soil  with  an  eastern  or  southern  exposure, 
will  yield  sweeter  sap  and  make  lighter-colored  and 
better-flavored  sugar  than  those  in  low  mucky  soil.  I 
think  this  one  reason  why  sugar  made  on  the  rocky 
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hill-sides  of  New  England  is  superior  to  any  other, 
though  of  course  the  method  of  manufacture  is  another 
important  factor  in  this  line.  E-  c.  boyd. 

Vermont.  „ 

Why  Do  Trees  Differ? 

The  difference  in  yield  of  sugar  from  maple  trees  is 
governed  to  a  great  extent  by  size  and  location.  To 
some  very  large  trees  we  attach  four  buckets  and  they 
are  filled  as  readily  as  one  on  a  small  tree,  so  of  course 
the  large  tree  makes  four  times  as  much  sugar  as  the 
small  one  The  sweetness  of  the  sap  is  governed  to  a 
ftreat  extent  by  the  location.  A  tree  exposed  to  cold 
winds  and  where  it  freezes  very  hard  will  produce 
much  sweeter  sap  than  one  standing  in  a  warm,  moist 
place.  There  are  exceptions,  however.  There  are 
trees  which  produce  much  sweeter  sap  than  their 
neighbors  seemingly  under  the  same  conditions,  borne 
trees  will  also  yield  much  more  sap  than  adjoining 
ones  of  the  same  size.  I  have  noticed  that  soft,  straight¬ 
grained  timber  runs  most  sap.  A  tree  that  “  bores 
hard ’■  is  seldom  a  good  one.  A  tree  whose  chips  are 
very  white  is  much  better  than  one  with  red  chips. 

I  cannot  explain  why  some  trees  produce  sweeter  sap 
than  others  under  the  same  conditions  unless  it  be  that 
they  find  richer  soil  and  more  favorable  conditions. 

A  tree  which  stands  in  a  very  stony  place  is  always  a 
good  producer  and  usually  its  sap  is  very  sweet. 

New  York.  emmons  pond. 

A  Great  Vermont  Record. 

The  following  statement  was  printed  in  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Watchman  : — 

On  the  farm  of  C.  W.  Kellogg  In  South  Duxbury,  there  Is  a  maple 
standing  alone  in  a  pasture  near  his  house,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
two  feet.  From  this  one  tree  (two  spouts  and  one  tub,  and  not  tapped 
over)  there  have  been  made  30  pounds  and  12  ounces  of  small-cake 
sugar  in  one  season.  It  requires  only  seven  quarts  of  this  sap  to  make 
a  pound  of  sugar.  When  it  is  understood  that  of  the  average  sap  of 
maples  sixteen  quarts  are  required  for  one  pound,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  sap  is  very  sweet.  This  tree  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  very  cold 
spring  which  supplies  water  to  the  house  and  barn.  I  lind  that  trees 
standing  in  or  near  warm  surface-water  have  much  sap  but  it  is  weak, 
having  but  a  small  per  cent  of  sugariln  it.  Again,  1  find  that  trees 
standing  near  a  cold  spring  produce  a  very  sweet  sap,  and  the  sweet¬ 
ness  is  proportioned  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
If  these  observations  and  conclusions  are  correct,  then  comes  the 
question  :  What  has  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  sap  ?  How  is  it  accomplished  ?  What  is  the  philosophy? 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Kellogg,  who  made  the  sugar,  is  my  sis¬ 
ter,  and  is  perfectly  reliable.  By  correspondence,  I 
have  found  in  East  Corinth  a  tree  that  produces  a  sap, 
five  quarts  of  which  make  one  pound  of  sugar— the 
sweetest  sap  I  have  been  able  to  find:  there  are  about 
nine  per  cent  of  sugar  in  it;  3%  is  the  average  quantity. 
Last  winter  I  visited  a  man  in  Waitsfield,  who  told  me 
that  he  had  made  12  pounds  of  sugar  from  one  tree  in 
one  day  of  24  hours.  He  used  six  spouts.  He  did  not 
know  how  much  sap  it  took  to  make  one  pound  of 
sugar.  A  tree  cannot  stand  such  tapping  long.  I  have 
read  of  trees  that  produced  50  pounds  of  sugar  in  one 
season  from  10  or  12  spouts,  but  such  a  large  number 
was  death  to  the  tree. 

[  have  a  gauge  which  I  put  on  a  tree  every  spring 
to  learn  the  amount  of  pressure  the  tree  exerts  on  the 
sap.  Last  spring  I  got  a  pressure  of  only  23  pounds, 
which  would  throw  a  column  of  sap  nearly  50  feet  up. 
The  pressure,  suction  and  “zero  ”  of  maple  trees  are 
very  interesting  conditions  to  me.  1  hey  and  the  laws 
which  govern  them  are  wonderful.  t.  wheeler. 

HOW  TO  FEED  CUT  BONE  TO  POULTRY. 

THE  TARGET. 

P.  G.,  Fulton,  N.  T—  I  feed  some  cut  bone  and 
notice  that  five  to  seven  pounds  fed  to  160  hens  in 
their  mash  will  affect  their  bowels  considerably  ;  their 
droppings  will  be  soft,  yellow  and  fermented.  Is  this 
as  it  should  be  ? 

Shots  at  the  Bull’s-Eye. 

I  have  never  noticed  that  an  occasional  feeding  of 
cut  bones  in  the  proportion  mentioned  produced  in¬ 
jurious  effects,  but  I  have  experimented  on  several 
occasions  with  feeding  all  the  cut  bones  the  hens  will 
eat,  leaving  the  bone  constantly  in  the  feeding  dishes 
before  them.  This  method  produced  exactly  the  effects 
mentioned  in  the  inquiry.  The  bone  I  fed  had  a 
small  proportion  of  meat  on  it.  The  amount  fed 
should  be  reduced  until  the  trouble  ceases.  I  think 
that  a  thorough  cooking  of  the  bones  will  correct  the 
difficulty.  ARTHUR  D.  WARNER. 

I  have  never  heard  of  poultry  being  injured  by  the 
use  of  cut  green  bones  as  food.  1  feed  all  green  bones 
and  meat  ground  together  that  the  hens  will  eat  up 
clean  three  times  a  week,  and  have  not  noticed  any 
results  like  those  P.  G.  speaks  of.  I  buy  fresh,  ground 
meat  and  bones,  and  when  I  am  cooking  potatoes  I 
generally  put  these  materials  into  the  kettle  with 
them,  and  let  all  cook  together  ;  then  I  mix  in  bran 
and  middlings  enough  to  make  the  mess  a  trifle  dry, 
add  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and  feed  warm  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  meal,  and  the  hens  are  doing  well.  J.  bitfton. 

If  fowls  eat  too  much  green  bone  at  one  time,  it 
will  affect  their  bowels,  acting  as  a  physic.  If  unused 


to  such  food,  they  must  be  gradually  accustomed  to  it. 
Poultry  that  had  been  without  animal  food  of  any 
sort  for  a  considerable  time,  would  naturally  indulge 
far  too  freely  in  the  luxury  of  fresh,  green  bone,  and 
thus  throw  their  digestive  apparatus  out  of  order.  I 
would  not  mix  the  bone  in  the  mash  ;  for  under  such 
circumstances,  if  too  much  is  given,  the  fowls  would 
very  likely  consume  more  than  would  be  for  their 
good,  for  the  sake  of  the  other  food  combined  with  it. 

I  think,  if  two  feeds  of  bone  are  allowed  per  week, 
and  the  bone  is  given  by  itself,  poultry  will  not  eat 
enough  to  affect  them  injuriously.  M.  s.  perkins. 

This  amount  fed  daily  to  100  hens  will  not  injure 
them,  if  it  is  fresh.  I  find  it  valuable  for  the  production 
Of  eggs.  A.  C.  HAWKINS. 

I  have  fed  considerable  cut  green  bone  to  my  hens, 
when  able  to  get  it,  and  in  order  to  avoid  causing  too 
much  looseness  of  the  bowels,  I  find  it  necessary  to  be 
particular  to  trim  off  all  fat  adhering  to  it,  and  also 
to  crack  the  large  bones  that  contain  much  marrow, 
and  remove  it  before  cutting.  From  experiments  made 
in  feeding  it,  I  find  it  preferable  to  feed  it  mixed  in 
the  morning  mash,  rather  than  by  itself  later  in  the 
day.  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  where  cut 
green  bone  prepared  as  above,  was  in  any  way  in-  . 
mrious  to  poultry.  I  would  also  advise  that  the  mash 
containing  the  cut  bone,  be  prepared  with  as  little 
moisture  as  possible.  The  same  will  apply  where  cooked 
vegetables  form  a  part  of  it.  c.  H.  wyckoff. 

The  difficulty  is  probably  due  more  to  confinement, 
lack  of  exercise,  and  too  much  food,  than  to  the 
bone.  Any  food  will  affect  the  bowels  somewhat, 
however,  when  given  too  liberally.  The  quantity 
allowed  is  not  too  great  for  160  hens.  The  remedy  is 
to  make  a  complete  change  of  food  for  a  few  days. 
Nearly  all  cases  of  bowel  difficulty  are  due  to  over¬ 
feeding,  as  no  doubt  the  hens  above  are  also  allowed 
plenty  of  grain.  One  pound  of  bone  (green)  to  20 
hens,  daily,  is  not  too  much,  though  some  hens  may 
eat  more  than  their  share.  R.  h.  Jacobs. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where  cut  bone  has  in¬ 
jured  poultry,  although  meat  and  grease  are  loosening 
to  the  bowels  if  fed  too  liberally.  I  think  P.  G.  gave 
too  much  if  he  gave  the  amount  stated,  every  day,  but 
he  does  not  say  what  else  his  mash  was  composed  of. 
It  may  be  something  else  that  caused  the  trouble.  My 
way  of  feeding  bone  is  in  their  morning  mash,  com¬ 
posed  of  boiled  potatoes,  bran,  corn  and  oats,  a  little 
salt  and  a  little  red  pepper,  given  to  them  warm.  Some¬ 
times  I  vary  it,  but  this  is  good.  I  prefer  to  give  a 
little  meat  every  day  than  to  give  it  all  in  one  or  two 
doses.  I  consider  bone  and  meat  a  necessity  in  winter, 
when  the  hens  can  get  no  animal  food,  and,  instead  of 
doing  injury,  they  do  much  good  ;  but  one  must  use 
judgment  in  feeding  anything.  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  this  line  here  and  elsewhere.  The 
droppings  should  be  as  hard  as  possible  if  the  hen 
is  in  good  health,  and  she  will  stand  more  cold  and 
lay  more  eggs  if  they  are  in  this  condition. 

Ellerslie  Farm.  James  h.  seely. 

About  Quince  Culture.. 

C.  H.,  Selin's  Grove,  Pa.—  The  best  soil  for  the 
quince  is  a  moist  one,  but  not  a  springy,  undrained 
location.  The  soil  should  be  deep,  rich  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  trees  should  be  planted  not  less  than  12 
feet  apart.  Its  insect  enemies  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  apple.  Necessary  pruning  consists  in  re¬ 
moving  interfering  branches,  and  thinning  enough  to 
keep  the  head  open.  The  best  variety  may  be,  partially 
at  least,  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  Orange  is  perhaps 
more  widely  cultivated  than  any  other.  Some  of  the 
newer  varieties  are  too  late  for  the  extreme  North. 
At  prevailing  prices,  quince  culture  should  prove 
profitable,  provided  proper  care  and  culture  be  given. 

Selling:  Straw  and  Buying:  Manure. 

“  M,"  Pennsylvania. — I  have,  this  winter,  sold  wheat 
straw  at  $5  a  ton  in  the  stack,  keeping  for  home 
use  all  I  could  possibly  need  to  feed  or  use  as  bed¬ 
ding.  I  can  buy  stable  manure  at  30  cents  per  two- 
horse  load,  hauling  it  a  half  mile  on  a  pike  road.  I 
have  been  criticised  a  good  deal  for  selling  my  straw, 
but  claim  that  I  did  the  best  for  the  land.  What  does 
The  Rural  say  ? 

Ans. — Stable  manure  is  not  uniform  in  composition, 
and  of  course  we  cannot  tell  just  how  much  that  you 
are  hauling  is  worth.  An  average  of  many  analyses 
gives  for  each  ton  of  manure  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  12 
pounds  of  potash,  and  five  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
This  is  probably  about  the  value  of  the  manure  you 
aie  hauling.  Sfraw  is  quite  uniform  in  composition, 
and  you  can  tell  pretty  well  what  you  are  selling.  An 
average  ton  of  wheat  straw  contains  11  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  4 %  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  12%  pounds 
of  potash,  worth  at  the  regular  prices  for  fertilizing 
substances,  $2.69.  You  can  probably  haul  3,000  pounds 
of  manure.  For  30  cents  therefore  you  get  15  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  18  pounds  of  potash  and  7%  of  phos¬ 


phoric  acid,  worth  on  the  same  basis  as  the  straw, 
$3.64.  One  ton  of  the  straw,  worth  $2.69  for  manure, 
will  buy  16  loads  of  manure  worth  $58.24  if  you  should 
buy  the  same  fertility  in  high-class  chemicals.  'Phis 
is  about  the  most  remarkable  bargain  we  ever  heard 
of.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  buying  the 
manure,  but  can  you  afford  to  sell  the  straw?  Here  is 
where  opinions  will  differ.  Some  farmers  will  say 
that  it  might  be  fed  with  greater  profit  to  sheep  or 
cattle,  using  linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal  with  it.  In 
our  own  case,  we  should  sell  the  straw  at  $5  a  ton  and 
buy  all  the  manure  possible  at  30  cents  a  load.  We 
should  use  the  marure  heavily  on  corn,  and  to  every 
ton  add  25  pounds  of  bone-black  superphosphate  and 
20  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  This  will  add  to  the 
value  of  the  first  crop  and  also  to  subsequent  ones,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  make  the  manure  nearer  in  composition 
to  a  standard  fertilizer. 

Soda  Water  Refuse  for  Manure. 

T.  D.  J.,  MiUerton,  N.  Y. — Near  us  is  a  bottling  es¬ 
tablishment  for  putting  up  soda,  beer,  or  something 
else.  The  refuse  is  a  sticky,  white  substance,  getting 
yellow  with  age.  I  believe  it  is  marble  dust  reduced 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Will  it  be  good  for  manure  ?  I 
have  tried  it  mixed  with  coal  ashes  for  a  walk,  but  in 
wet  weather  it  is  as  sticky  as  Western  mud. 

Ans — Marble  is  carbonate  of  lime,  and  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  lime  combines  with  this  acid 
and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  as 
a  gas  which  is  mixed  with  the  beer  or  aerated  water, 
and  thus  causes  the  effervescence  when  the  bottles 
are  opened.  The  residue  is  simply  what  is  commonly 
called  plaster  or  gypsum,  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
lime  in  combination  with  21  per  cent  of  water.  This 
may  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  grass  or  corn,  but  it  cannot 
be  used  in  large  quantities,  and  is  so  cheap  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  taking  it  from  the  bottling 
establishments  when  it  can  be  procured  in  a  better 
form  and  finer  condition  from  dealers  in  fertilizers. 
That  it  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air  indicates 
the  presence  of  iron,  which  is  commonly  found  in  in¬ 
ferior  kinds  of  marble.  This  iron  is  neither  useful  nor 
harmful. 

Beware  of  High-Priced  Hew  Potatoes. 

J.  R.  B.,  Knowlton,  Quebec. — What  is  The  Rural’s 
opinion  as  regards  the  following  varieties  of  potatoes 
and  would  it  advise  farmers  to  plant  them  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  old  standard  sorts,  such  as  Early  Rose  and 
Hebron,  viz.,  Freeman,  Puritan,  American  Wonder, 
Lake  Pride  and  Rose  of  Erin  ?  These  varieties  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  here,  as  new  kinds,  at  the  rate  of  $12  and  $24 
per  bushel  in  five-pound  lots,  by  an  agent  representing 
a  firm  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  farmers  here  are  in¬ 
vesting  heavily,  and  undoubtedly  hundreds  of  dollars’ 
worth  will  be  sold  in  this  county,  and  the  same  thing 
is  going  on  in  other  counties.  The  agent  is  provided 
with  a  fine  outfit  of  lithographic  plates  with  plenty 
of  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  varieties. 

I  am  a  market  gardener  and  have  tried  a  great  many 
new  kinds  of  potatoes,  but  know  nothing  of  American 
Wonder,  Rose  of  Erin  or  Lake  Pride,  but  do  know 
something  of  the  Puritan,  and  that  is,  that  it  can  be 
bought  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  $12  per  bushel  and 
that  it  is  not  a  very  new  variety;  therefore  I  look  upon 
the  business  with  suspicion.  What  does  The  Rural 
say? 

Ans — Reports  of  the  Freeman,  Puritan  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder  have  appeared  in  these  columns.  Lake 
Pride  and  Rose  of  Erin  we  know  nothing  about.  The 
Freeman  was  introduced  two  years  ago  by  W.  H. 
Maule,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  as  early  as  the  Early 
Rose,  of  fine  shape  and  excellent  quality.  It  is  not  a 
heavy  yielder  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  American  Wonder 
was  lately  introduced  by  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
It  yields  well  and  is  of  fair  quality.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  to  mature.  Puritan  was  introduced  by  P.  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  an  intermediate  of 
fine  quality,  good  shape  and  a  fair  yielder.  The 
price  ought  not  to  be  over  $4  a  barrel  for  seed.  We 
do  not  know  of  the  firm  named  as  selling  these  varieties. 
Their  prices  are  quite  too  high.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  new  kinds  of  potatoes  that  are  better  than  those  of 
recent  introduction.  Do  not  invest  your  money  in  these 
“  novelties.” 

Fertilizer  Built  on  a  Bone  Basis. 

E.  C.  B.,  Middletown,  Pa. — I  can  buy  fine  ground 
bone  (beef)  from  a  packing-house  for  $21  per  ton  with 
a  guaranteed  analysis  as  follows  :  Ammonia,  3%  per 
cent;  nitrogen,  2.80;  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  55; 
phosphoric  acid,  25.20.  This  lacks  potash.  Now  I  can 
buy  kainit  for  $11  per  ton.  If  I  mix  a  ton  of  each,  I 
have  two  tons  for  $32,  or  $16  per  ton.  Would  this 
make  a  good  fertilizer  for  corn  or  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  would  make  a  fair  fertilizer  for  corn. 
It  should  contain  more  nitrogen.  The  addition  of 
enough  nitrate  of  soda  to  make  four  per  cent  of  ni¬ 
trogen  would  prove  a  benefit.  We  fear  you  are  mistaken 
as  to  the  analysis  of  the  bone  for  $21  per  ton.  The 
phosphoric  acid  alone  would  be  worth  over  $30. 
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Cream  is  not  Cream. 

O.  W.  S.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.— On  page  801 
of  last  year's  Rural,  E.  L.  S.,  North 
Truro,  Mass.,  asks  concerning  the  com¬ 
parative  amount  of  cream  from  deep 
setting  in  cans  and  the  Baby  separator. 
I  sell  milk  and  cream  from  35  registered 
Jersey  cows.  Milk  set  12  hours  in  60- 
pound  or  28-quart  cans,  in  a  Cabinet 
creamer,  gives  seven  quarts  (or  25  per 
cent)  of  cream  satisfactory  to  my  custom¬ 
ers.  The  skim-milk  tests  .3  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.  Being  out  of  ice,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  I  bought  a  Baby  separator. 
The  same  amount  of  milk  gives  five 
quarts  (or  18  per  cent)  of  nice,  smooth 
cream.  The  skim-milk  tests  .1  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.  Hence,  for  cream  selling, 
one  should  use  deep,  cold  setting,  and  for 
butter-making  the  separator. 

Giving'  Potatoes  a  Start. 

C.  E  C.,  Newark,  N.  Y. — To  J.  A.  E., 
Tiffin,  O.,  I  would  say  that  it  is  safe 
and  practical  to  start  potatoes  before  the 
regular  time  for  planting  them.  In  the 
spring  of  1890  I  cut  seed  pieces  of  Early 
Puritan,  to  two  eyes.  Having  put  half  an 
nch  of  sand  in  the  bottom  of  a  soap  box, 

I  placed  them,  cut  side  down,  on  the  sand, 
quite  close  together.  I  then  filled  the 
spaces  with  sand,  just  enough  to  cover 
the  pieces,  and  put  in  another  layer  of 
potatoes,  and  thus  filled  each  box  with 
alternate  layers  of  potatoes  and  sand. 
The  boxes  were  left  in  a  light  room,  free 
from  frost,  and  kept  a  little  moist.  In 
three  weeks  I  had  a  lot  of  potatoes  with 
strong,  stocky  sprouts  and  nice,  fine  roots 
— not  long,  slender  cellar -sprouts  such  as 
J.  A  E.  refers  to.  In  planting,  after  I 
had  marked  out  the  ground,  I  took  the 
pieces  carefully  from  the  sand  and  placed 
them  about  one  foot  apart  in  the  drill. 

A  man  followed  and  drew  some  soil  over 
them,  being  careful  not  to  break  off  the 
sprouts.  Then  they  were  covered  with  a 
hoe.  Now  for  results.  My  record  says  : 
Put  in  boxes  March  26  —  27  ;  planted 
out  April  19 — 20 ;  came  up  so  that  the 
rows  could  be  seen,  May  3  ;  had  new 
potatoes  June  22  ;  dug  and  sold  several 
barrels  July  ?.  Compared  with  the  re¬ 
sults  from  seed  planted  the  same  day, 
my  record  speaks  as  follows :  “  Seed 
sprouted  up  May  3  ;  dormant  seed  up 
May  13,”  making  a  difference  of  10 
days  in  favor  of  the  seed  sprouted  in 
sand.  As  I  received  S3. 50  per  barrel  for 
my  first  crop,  and  10  days  later  potatoes 
were  worth  only  about  S2,  I  think  that 
“trifle”  earlier  more  than  paid  for  my 
trouble. 


Short  and  Fresh. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of 
the  results  of  tomato  experiments  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Cornell  University  Station 
during  the  past  season  : 

Quick  and  Slow  Fertilizers. — The 
experiments  confirm  those  of  last  year 
in  showing  that  tomatoes  need  a  fertilizer 
which  is  quickly  available  early  in  the 
season.  Fertilizers  applied  late  or  which 
give  up  their  substance  late  in  the  season 
give  poor  results,  because  they  delay 
fruitfulness,  and  the  plant  is  overtaken 
by  frost  before  it  yields  a  satisfactory 
crop.  This  fact  is  perhaps  the  origin  of 
the  wide-spread  opinion  that  the  tomato 
crop  is  injured  by  heavy  manuring. 
Nitrate  of  soda  applied  once  early  in  the 
season  gave  a  much  heavier  yield  than 
the  same  amount  applied  at  intervals. 

Value  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. — Upon 
fairly  good  soil,  which  contains  some 
vegetable  matter,  nitrate  of  soda  gives 
good  results  as  a  tomato  fertilizer.  Upon 
very  poor  soils  it  gives  little  or  no  benefit. 


Comparative  Values  of  Early  and 
Late  Settings. — Last  season’s  experi¬ 
ments  confirm  those  of  1890  and  1891  in 
showing  that  very  early  planting  in  the 
field  is  advisable.  Even  those  plants 
which  were  slighly  injured  by  frost 
nearly  equaled  in  productiveness  those 
set  at  the  general  planting  June  1.  The 
late  planting  gave  better  results  at  the 
first  pickings,  however.  The  earliest 
satisfactory  setting  last  season  was  made 
May  9. 

Early  and  Late  Seed  Sowing. — 
Tomato  seeds  were  sown  from  January 
19  to  March  14.  The  earliest  sowings 
gave  the  earliest  fruits,  but  the  largest 
yield  came  from  the  latest  sowing,  March 
14,  the  difference  in  favor  of  this  late 
sowing  being  very  marked.  In  1889,  the 
tests  showed  that  seeds  sown  in  April 
and  May  gave  poorer  results  than  those 
started  in  March.  It  seems  to  be  true, 
therefore,  that  the  best  time  to  sow 
tomato  see  Is  in  that  latitude  for  the  main 
crop,  if  one  has  a  forcing-house  or  a  good 
hot-bed,  is  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Few  and  Several  Transplantings. — 
Earlier  fruits  were  obtained  from  plants 
which  had  been  three  times  transplanted 
in  the  house  than  from  those  transplanted 
only  once.  In  1891,  greater  yields  were 
obtained  from  two  transplantings  than 
from  either  one  or  three.  Much,  no 
doubt,  depends  upon  the  vigor  and  age 
of  the  plants,  but  it  is  certainly  safe  to 
say  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  plants 
which  are  started  in  March  should  be 
transplanted  at  least  twice. 

Products  of  Early  and  Late  Fruits. 
—Plants  grown  from  seeds  from  the  first 
ripe  fruit  upon  a  given  plant  gave  poorer 
yields  and  no  earlier  fruits  than  other 
plants  grown  from  a  fruit  from  the  same 
parent  which  ripened  three  and  a  half 
months  later.  Similar  results  have  been 
obtained  before  by  Cornell  workers  and 
others,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
no  gain  is  secured  by  selecting  seeds 
from  early  or  first  ripe  fruits  without 
giving  any  attention  to  the  character  or 
habit  of  the  plant  as  a  whole. 

Products  of  Mature  and  Immature 
Fruits— Plants  grown  from  seeds  from  a 
fully  ripe  fruit  gave  earlier  and  better 
yields  than  other  plants  raised  from  a 
fully  grown,  but  unripe  fruit  from  the 
same  parent. 

Treatment  of  “  Leggy  ”  Plants.— 

“  Leggy  ”  or  “  drawn”  plants  were  set  at 
the  ordinary  depth  and  half  the  stem 
was  laid  and  covered  in  a  shallow  trench. 
These  gave  much  larger  yields  than  nor¬ 
mal  or  stocky  plants  started  and  planted 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  if  one  has  leggy  plants  he  should 
layer  them  when  planting. 

Hilling  Tomatoes. — -Hilling  tomato 
plants,  during  two  years,  has  given  no 
favorable  results. 

Trimming  Tomato  Plants. — Trimming 
the  plants  after  they  have  made  a  good 
growth  in  the  field  gave  no  advantage, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  advisable. 

Single-Stem  Training. — Last  season, 
as  in  1891,  single-stem  training  in  the 
field  gave  decidedly  heavier  yields  to  the 
square  foot  of  land,  and  the  crop  was 
earlier. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  considers  the  mul¬ 
berry  a  neglected  tree.  It  possesses  de¬ 
cided  value  in  ornamental  planting,  and 
some  of  the  varieties  are  useful  for 
hedges,  shelter-belts  and  small  timber. 
The  fruit  has  merit  for  the  dessert,  and 
it  is  easily  grown  and  is  produced  more 
or  less  continuously  throughout  a  period 
of  two  to  four  months  of  every  year. 

Morus  multicaulis  came  originally 
from  China,  and  was  the  source  of  the 
famous  Chinese  silk.  It  was  called  spe¬ 
cifically  “multicaulis”  because  it  branched 
or  sprouted  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  tree  reached  America  in 
1830.  The  fame  of  the  tree  spread  rap¬ 
idly,  and,  as  our  readers  well  know,  there 
arose  a  fever  of  speculation  such  as  lias 


never  been  known  in  any  other  horti¬ 
cultural  venture  in  America.  The  records 
of  the  next  10  years  read  like  fiction. 
Many  nurserymen  gave  up  all  other  busi¬ 
ness  that  they  might  grow  the  mulberry. 
In  due  time  came  the  reaction.  In  1839 
the  bubble  burst  and  thousands  of  men 
were  ruined.  The  present  generation 
knows  nothing  of  the  Morus  multicaulis. 

Charles  Downing  planted  seeds  of  the 
Morus  multicaulis,  from  which  sprang 
the  Downing  Everbearing,  still  to  be 
found  in  all  nurserymen’s  catalogues, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  “New 
American  ”  is  generally  sold  for  it.  This 
was  not  the  beginning  of  mulberry  culti¬ 
vation.  In  1806  or  before,  mulberries 
were  cultivated  for  fruit  in  sundry  places. 
In  1828  William  Prince  regarded  the 
Black  Persian  and  the  wild  native  red 
as  the  best  for  fruit.  Among  other  sorts 
which  were  introduced  in  the  early  days, 
Prof.  Bailey  informs  us,  was  Morus 
Tartarica,  which  has  lately  reappeared 
as  the  Russian  mulberry. 

The  botany  of  the  mulberry  is  per¬ 
plexing.  There  appear  to  be  three  well- 
marked  general  types  in  cultivation,  the 
White,  Black  and  Red — Morus  alba,  M. 
nigra,  M.  rubra.  These  names,  however, 
do  not  designate  the  color  of  the  fruits 
of  the  respective  species,  although  they 
were  no  doubt  meant  to  distinguish  them. 
Our  native  Morus  rubra  bears  somewhat 
redder  fruits  than  the  others  ;  fruits  of 
the  Black  mulberry  are  black,  but  so  are 
those  of  the  White  mulberry  in  many 
cases. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  yon  name  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Thousands 

Of  dollars  I  spent  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  Suit 
Rheum,  which  I  had 
1 3  years.  Physicians 
said  they  never  saw  so 
severe  a  case.  My  legs, 
back  and  arms  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  humor.  I 
began  to  take  HOOD’S 
SARSAPAKILI/  A  , 
and  the  flesh  became 
more  healthy,  the  lores  soon  henled,  the 
scales  fell  oft,  I  was  soon  able  to  give  up  ban¬ 
dages  and  crutches,  and  a  happy  man  I  was.” 
S.  G  Derry,  45  Bradford  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Derry. 


HOOD’S  PlLLS  cure  liver  ills,  constipation, 
biliousness,  jaundice,  and  sick  headache.  Try  them. 


^orPROF1^ 

Farm-Poultry 

a  practical  poultry  magazine; 

■  best  poultry  paper  published;/ 
sent  on  trial,  six  mo’s,  25c.,  or  onejkffiswMnsanaawu 
year  40c.,  If  you  mention  this  paper.  Sample  rrt 
1.  S,  Johnson  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LIKE 

ierida^ 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Doso  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


JBO  to  40  Here* 
per  day. 


Sow*  any  qnantlty— 
evenly,  accurately. 
An  wet, 
dry  and  windy 
weather. 


O.EJliompson  &  Sons*W^ *?««/£» 

Xo.17  River  Street,  YPSILAKTI,  MICH. 


THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
other  litter.  Price  without 
clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.00. 

YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892. 

LAMBERT  A 


LYING  PUMPS 

I  r  Aolnm&tie  Ra 


sTl 

.  AMD  T.X8T.| 
ice  Worklr.*_ 
Partft.hc&ry  Hcneanti  TF.KHOBKL  WOT-m 
AIKS.  Our  LA  K  HELD  k.N  A  PttACK  and. 
LITTLK  H  EM  lead  all  others.  Tou  can  aarrl 
money  br  dealing  with  us.  Book  of  instruct 
lions  free  FIELD,  FORCE  PI  MP  CO.," 

118  Brfatol  Arc.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.b 

- 


TCT  A  ■DTVTT’OCJwhohave 

Jl  AjLJEvlTlijl!vl3  used  the 


PUTAWAY 

U  HARROW 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS 


—REPORT— 
increased  crops . 

Send  for  Special 

Descriptive  Circular. 

Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  IS  Cliir  St,,  New  York  City. 


SCIENTIFIC! 

w*— ’GRINDING1 


BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

to  prevent  accidents. 
Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  with  all  other*. 

SAVES  25  to  60  per  cent,  grinding  Feed  Fully 
guaranteed.  t»~Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue 

Our**NEW  SWEEP  MILLKr 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 

and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 
3 3 1  -3  FER  CENT, 
YOUR  CRAIN. 

Remember  It  grinds  EAR  00r'H  and  all  kinds  of 
•rraiii  EASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  lino 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG.  CO  »r  ILL. 


KWILLIAMS 


6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
„  ST.  JOHNS VIIj Li E  AGtt’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnaville.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

James  neilson.  acting  director.  New  Brunswiclc ,  N .  J . ,  Nov.  25  >1  §92 • 

Messrs.  Baugh  and  Sons  Company,  Philada.,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs In  Bulletin  §9  of  this  Station  the  val¬ 
uation  of  Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Meal,  Sample  No.  4§9§> 
page  35  >  *is  reported  as  $29.12  per  ton.  Owing  to  a 
clerical  error  'in  computation  this  reported  valua¬ 
tion  is  $9*72  t>oo  low.  The  correct  valuation  is 
$3§*§4  Pe  r  ton. 

liours  respectfully 


^  V/ViiObU  V  CL  X 


Acting  Director. 


©  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 


Many  Old  _  _ _  _ _ r 

Worn-Out  FKiHIfld  w  i  thou t  this  e.\  pense?*  rr2eCms ar^markets1  genera^heai t h ff  iCrop 
climate  *nd  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society, church s et^mateMteffi8 
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Ruralisms. — Continued. 

The  New  American  belongs  to  the 
White  mulberry  group  —  Morus  alba. 
This  variety  was  brought  to  notice  by  N. 
H.  'Lindley,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  about 
1854.  No  one  knows  its  parentage.  It 
is  now  widely  cultivated,  and  it  is  the 
best  mulberry  yet  known  for  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  It  is  a  strong,  hardy  tree, 
very  productive,  and  bears  continuously 
from  late  June  until  September.  Large 
trees  will  produce  10  bushels  of  fruit  in 
a  season.  The  fruit  ranges  from  an  inch 
to  over  two  inches  long,  and  is  glossy 
black  when  ripe. 

Some  nurserymen  habitually  substitute 
the  New  American  for  the  Downing,  using 
the  latter  name,  saying  that  they  are 
disseminating  a  better  variety.  It  is 
true  that  the  New  American  is  the  better 
of  the  two,  at  least  for  the  North,  but  it 
is  unfortunate  that  this  substitution 
should  have  occurred.  Many  nursery¬ 
men  suppose  that  the  two  varieties  are 
the  same,  but  they  differ  not  only  in 
hardiness  but  also  in  foliage  and  fruit. 

From  the  red  native  mulberry,  Morus 
rubra,  comes  the  Johnson,  the  first  named 
variety  of  any  species  originating  in  this 
country.  The  Hicks  is  a  Georgian 
variety  much  used  in  the  South  as  food 
for  swine. 

The  Russian  mulberry,  reintroduced 
by  the  Russian  Mennonites  in  1875,  is 
commonly  propagated  from  seeds,  and 
is  therefore  variable.  A  large-fruiting 
form  often  appears  and  three,  at  least, 
of  these  have  been  named,  viz.,  Victoria, 
Ramsey’s  White  and  Teas’s  Weeping. 
This,  the  most  pronounced  weeper  among 
our  ornamental  trees,  is  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling,  having  come  up  in  a  nursery  row 
nine  years  ago  in  the  plantation  of  John 
C.  Teas,  Carthage,  Mo.  The  original 
seedling  tree  is  still  only  three  feet  high, 
although  vigorous.  In  the  nursery  row 
this  seedling  trailed  on  the  ground, 
while  all  others  made  the  ordinary  up¬ 
right  growth.  Grafted  head  high  upon 
vigorous  Russian  stocks,  it  makes  a  most 
striking  lawn  tree.  The  branches  curve 
outwards  for  a  foot  or  two  and  then  fall 
straight  downward  to  the  ground. 

Those  of  our  readers  especially  inter¬ 


DR.  Hoskins  feels  confident  that  Ike 
future  of  gooseberry  culture  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  introduction  of  large, 
well-flavored  and  productive  varieties 
that  will  not  mildew. 

Smooth  gooseberries  and  a  green  color 
are  preferred  in  the  market.  But  size  is 
the  chief  factor. 

Whitesmith  is  a  good  foreign  variety. 

Nicotian  A  tomentosa  is  a  gigantic  to¬ 
bacco  plant  that,  under  the  name  of 
Nicotiana  co’ossea,  has  figured  as  a  seeds¬ 
man  novelty  for  two  years  past,  small 
plants  of  which  were  last  year  tried  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  The  London  Garden¬ 
ers’  Chronicle  says  that  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1889  in 
Paris,  grown  from  seed  sent  from  Brazil. 
Some  of  the  specimens  were  10  feet  high, 
the  enormous  green  leaves  traversed  by 
a  central  red  rib.  The  editor  of  Garden¬ 
ing  sowed  seed  in  a  hothouse  early  in 
March,  transplanting  the  young  plants 
to  the  garden  about  the  end  of  May. 
Placed  in  a  clump  they  grew  to  the  height 
of  nine  feet  five  inches. 

Years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  Ls 
belief  that  potato  scab  was  the  work  of 
wire  worms — the  wiry  lulus.  The  be¬ 
lief  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  scabby 
potatoes  were  never  found  (in  our  own 
experience)  unless  the  wire  worms  were 
present  in  numbers  usually  proportionate 
to  the  scab.  We  further  ascertained  that 
a  dressing  of  leaves  or  fresh  manure 
either  bred  the  wire  worms  or  attracted 
them  from  contiguous  soil.  This  theory 
attracted  a  deal  of  attention  at  the  time. 
Some  supported  it ;  others  declared  that 
scabby  potatoes  grew  in  soil  free  of  wire- 
worms.  Then  came  the  emphatic  state¬ 
ment  that  scab  is  the  work  of  parasitic 
life  and  that  seems  to  be  at  the  present 
time  the  accepted  cause.  Still  we  do  not 
believe  it,  in  spite  of  the  many  seemingly 
conclusive  investigations  made  by  our 
experiment  station  workers.  Do  leaves 
favor  the  propagation  of  the  scab  fungus  ? 
Is  fresh  manure  a  favorite  breeding 
place  ?  If  scabby  seed  potatoes  harbor 
the  germs,  why  is  it  that  we  have  scabby 
potatoes  one  season  and  smooth  potatoes 
the  next  when  raised  upon  the  same  land? 
Or,  as  we  queried  years  ago,  are  there 
two  kinds  of  scab  so  resembling  each 
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of  polite  language.  Akin  to  slang  are 
such  expressions  as  “  affluent  agricul¬ 
turist  ”  for  rich  farmer.  Don’t  use  un¬ 
derhanded  for  underhand  ;  speciality 
for  specialty;  rotatory  for  rotary;  casu- 
ality  for  casualty;  preventative  for  pre¬ 
ventive;  agriculturalist  for  agriculturist; 
conversationalist  for  conversationist; 
systematize  for  systemize. 
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,  Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants 
()  and  Vines  of  Old  &  New  Varieties. 
A  OUIt  NEW  CATALOGUE 
Isa  common  senso  book  for  corn¬ 
el  mon  sense  people.  A  plain  talk 
*3  about t,  he  best  seeds,  etc.,  and  bou¬ 
rn  est  prices.  Every  planter  should 
y  seeitatonce.  Sent  Free. 
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If  you  name  Thh  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


_  MOTHERS, 

o  ff  spring,  and 
promotes  an  abundant  secretion  of  nourish¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  It  is  an  in¬ 
vigorating  tonio  made  especially  for  women, 
perfectly  harmless  in  any  condition  of  ths 
female  system,  as  it  regulates  and  promotes 
all  the  natural  functions  and  never  conflicts 
with  them. 

The  “  Prescription  ”  builds  up,  strengthens, 
and  cures.  In  all  the  chronic  weaknesses  and 
disorders  that  afflict  women,  it  is  guaranteed 
to  benefit  or  cure,  or  the  money  Is  refunded. 


The  Sower 


Tlas  no  second  chance.  The 
first  supplies  his  needs  —  if  ho 
takes  the  wise  precaution  of 
planting 


k  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual,  for  1893,^ 

A  contains  all  t  he  latest  and  best 
U  information  about  Gardens  and  ■ 
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■  ■■  ■  a  ■  ■■■  1%-Ivory  rsador  of  thla  paper  who 

W  A  NT  F 11  tomdt?1 ^Strawberries 

■  V  nil  I  La  I#  32-pago  Illustrated  and  Do- 
scriptivo  Strawberry  Catalogue,  FBEE.  «c£r-Sond  now,  it 
will  pay  you.  w.  F.  ALLEN,  J  R.,  SALISBURY, MD. 


certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


AGENTS  WANTED,  “SMr 

Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Established  1848. 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


ested  in  the  mulberry,  either  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  or  economic  tree,  should  send  for 
Bulletin  No.  46  of  the  Cornell  University 
Experiment  Station. 

That  first-rate  poultry  authority.  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  says,  in  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
that  there  is  one  food  which  the  farmer 
overlooks  which  he  may  have  in  the 
greatest  abundance — clover.  It  is  an 
essential,  as  it  supplies  bulk,  and  of  it¬ 
self  is  rich  in  lime  and  nitrogen.  If  cut 
very  fine,  scalded,  and  fed  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  ground  grain  in  the  morning,  al¬ 
lowing  the  hens  to  eat  as  much  as  they 
will,  it  will  keep  them  in  health  and 
ward  off  disease,  and  will  not  cost  one- 
half  as  much  as  grain. 

Mr.  E.  Williams — renowned  as  a  grape 
grower — says  that  he  harvested  the  past 
season,  one  of.  the  best  crops  of  grapes  he 
ever  had,  perhaps  the  best,  taking  all 
varieties  into  account,  with  hardly  a  per¬ 
ceptible  amount  of  mildew  or  rot,  and  he 
attributes  this  exemption  chiefly  to  a 
persistent  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  He  bags 
his  bunches  so  that  they  are  rarely 
spotted  by  the  mixture. 

It  would  appear  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  that  of  many  of  our  contribu¬ 
tors  that  there  is  not  as  yet  any  foreign 
gooseberry  that  can  be  relied  upon,  for 
a  series  of  years,  not  to  mildew  unless 
spraying  be  resorted  to. 

Systematic  pruning  so  as  to  develop 
an  open  bead,  good  culture  without  high 
manuring  will  help  to  prevent  mildew. 

The  Industry  thrives  in  many  places 
and  fails  in  others. 

Houghton  is  the  favorite  American 
kind,  Smith  next. 


other  that  the  one  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  other,  the  one  caused  by  the 
wire-worm  the  other  by  a  parasite  ?  We 
have  seen  scabs  produced  by  the  wire- 
worms  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  We  have 
found  the  wire-worm  with  merely  his 
head  inserted  in  the  tuber  producing  a 
round  scab  the  size  of  a  No.  6  shot. 
Again,  we  have  found  the  wire-worm 
coiled  up  in  an  excavation  large  enough 
to  hold  it.  Some  contend  that  the  wire- 
worm  selects  the  part  of  the  tuber  first 
attacked  by  the  fungus.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  however,  if  it  is  admitted  that 
scabby  potatoes  are  found  where  there 
are  no  wire-worms.  In  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  never  seen  scab  in  land  not 
infested  with  wire-worms.  Let  us  hear 
from  readers  on  the  subject. 

Abstracts. 

- Rev.  M.  G.  Rambo  :  “  Make  the 

devil  a  New  Year’s  present  of  your  pipe.” 

- Dr.  Talmage:  “I  have  not  one  daisy 

to  put  on  the  grave  of  a  dead  pugilist  or 
mere  boat-racer  or  baseball  player.” 

- Webster’s  dictionary  now  contains 

120,000  words  ;  the  Century  dictionary 
200,000,  one  half  of  which  are  scientific. 
A  dictionary  is  a  home  for  the  living, 
hospital  for  the  dying,  and  a  cemetery 
for  the  dead  words  of  the  language.  Few 
persons  use  more  than  3,000  words. 
Shakespeare  uses  21,000,  Pope  11,000.  An 
ordinary  farmer  uses  about  600  words. 

“  Great  minds  know  how  much  glory 
there  is  in  being  simple.” 

“Either  and  neither,  pronounced  ither 
and  nither,  are  wrong.  Slang  comes 
from  the  verb  to  sling.  Slang  is  the  be¬ 
setting  sin  of  America.  Persons  addicted 
to  this  habit  in  time  lose  their  knowledge 
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DISTRIBUTES 

FERTIUZERS. 


Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers. 
ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION.  ' 


VOTAto  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Cay. 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  the  table. 
The  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
(hinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  the  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be¬ 
low  frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
•fertilizer  attachment.  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  distributing  from 
two  hundred  toonothousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalogue  of  potato  and 
corn  planting  machinery 
FREE.  Address 


The  price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all 
Thoroughly  practical,  j 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

EXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  with 
every  machine. 
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Subscribers  have  often  requested  us  to  obtain  facts 
about  the  system  of  soiling1  cattle,  as  there  are  many 
who  want  to  try  this  plan  of  ‘  pasturing  in  the  barn.” 
We  have  not  found  it  easy  to  get  just  the  facts  we 
want  from  practical  men,  but  we  shall  soon  begin  to 
publish  an  article  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  cow 
feeders.  Don’t  think  the  chemical  fertilizer  men  are 
doing  all  the  soil  improving  these  days.  Lots  of  dairy¬ 
men  are  feeding  three  cows  on  the  ground  that  fed 
one  before,  and  they  are  the  men  we  like  to  have  talk 
to  our  readers. 

*  # 

Although  the  wealth  of  New  York  State  has  been 
growing  at  an  enormous  rate  during  the  last  20  years, 
the  actual  valuation  of  personal  property  was  less  in 
1891  than  in  1871  by  $70,000,000  !  While  the  law 
imposes  equal  burdens  on  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  the  latter  shamefully  shirks  most  of  its 
obligations,  so  that  real  estate  has  to  pay  by  far  more 
than  its  just  proportion  of.  taxation.  This  subject  is 
likely  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention  during  the 
next  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  farmers 
should  be  honestly  and  ably  represented. 

*  * 

It  has  been  proposed  that  railroad  employees  should 
acquire  an  ownership  in  the  roads  they  operate.  If  the 
100,000  of  them  should  each  lay  aside  $1  per  month, 
making  $1,200,000  a  year,  and  invest  it  in  a  block  of 
stock,  their  influence  would  soon  be  seriously  felt  ; 
and,  moreover,  wouldn’t  the  sense  of  even  partial 
ownership  sweeten  toil  ?  The  stout  hands  and  strong 
muscles  of  the  men,  however,  would  be  far  more 
remunerative  than  their  investments  in  some  rail¬ 
roads  Then,  again,  they  have  a  pretty  just  idea  of 
the  character  of  most  of  the  railroad  magnates  :  could 
they  trust  them  ? 

#  * 

All  the  Louisiana  sugar  houses  have  ceased  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  crop  has  been  harvested  and  marketed. 
Nearly  all  the  sugar  has  reached  New  Orleans,  so  that 
we  have  now  a  trustworthy  basis  for  estimating  the 
crop.  The  present  figures  put  it  at  189,500  tons.  This 
will  call  on  the  United  States  for  $7,580,000  bounty,  as 
compared  with  $6,882,590  last  year,  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent.  The  planters  have  as  yet  received  only 
$898,000,  however,  or  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the 
amount  coming  to  them,  and  they  are,  with  some  show 
of  justice,  bitterly  complaining  about  the  dilatory 
action  of  the  government. 

*  * 

The  English  farmers  at  their  recent  great  conven¬ 
tion  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  protection  for 
British  grain  growers  is  a  necessity  and  must  come  if 
British  farming  is  to  prosper.  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon, 
our  British  correspondent,  sends  us  an  article  attack¬ 
ing  this  position  and  arguing  that  free  trade  is  best  for 
the  farmer  both  in  England  and  America.  We  shall 
print  it  later,  and  in  connection  therewith  shall  give 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  given  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  Just  as  Americans  have  decided  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  free  trade,  the  British  farmers  demand  an 
experiment  with  protection. 

*  * 

When  a  commission  man  starts  in  to  do  a  bogus 
business  his  first  step  is  to  secure  credit  and  references. 
It  helps  him  to  print  on  his  circulars  that  he  can  refer 
to  half  a  dozen  or  more  wrell-known  banks,  because  the 
farmer  gets  an  idea  that  the  fellow  must  be  doing  a 
great  business  if  all  these  banks  handle  his  funds.  An 
instance  of  this  abuse  of  credit  is  seen  in  the  recent 
failure  of  a  poultry  dealer  in  this  city.  He  had 
deposits  in  13  different  banks  and  only  $160  in  the 
whole  13.  His  game  was  simply  to  keep  small  deposits 
in  many  banks  so  that  he  might  make  a  good  showing 
in  his  circulars.  He  succeeded  in  doing  this  very 
thing  and  probably  received  many  a  consignment  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  merchants  that  made 
less  noise.  This  question  of  the  commissionman’s 
share  is  a  mighty  one.  Every  week  we  receive  letters 
from  those  who  are  unable  to  get  returns  from  their 
shipments.  We  often  try  to  straighten  such  matters, 
but  often  find  it  a  thankless  task  to  do  so,  because 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  what  the  shipper 
thinks  ought  to  be  and  what  the  merchant  says  is. 
Some  months  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  its  readers  to 
send  the  names  of  commissionmen  who  had  always 
treated  them  fairly.  We  have  not  received  half  a 


dozen  names.  Why  is  it  ?  If  farmers  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  class  of  men  they  cannot  trust  they  must  combine 
and  do  their  own  business,  or  c  rtainly  “go  to  the 
wall.” 

*  # 

In  1891  Southern  farmers  marketed  but  a  trifle  over 
one-fourth  of  their  cotton-seed  crop.  Allowing  enough 
for  seeding,  over  2,000,000  tons  of  the  crop  were  not 
hauled  from  the  farms.  This  was  worth  at  least 
$15,000,000,  at  the  usual  prices  paid  at  the  crushers  for 
seed.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  lost  to  the  farmers 
because  the  cost  of  transporting  the  seed  was  too  great 
to  leave  any  profit  out  of  the  price  paid  at  the  crushers. 
Awful  roads  and  excessive  railroad  charges  are  largely 
responsible  for  this.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  seed 
was  not  wasted,  because  it  was  fed  or  used  for  fertilizer, 
whole  or  not  crushed.  This  is  a  wasteful  process,  how¬ 
ever — more  wasteful  than  for  wheat  growers  to  use 
their  whole  grain  for  feed  or  manure.  It  is  better 
economy  for  the  miller  to  separate  the  grain  into 'flour 
and  bran  or  shorts,  and  it  is  also  better  for  the  planter 
to  sell  whole  seed  and  buy  back  cotton-seed  meal.  No 
part  of  the  country  is  so  thoroughly  handicapped  by 
poor  transportation  facilities  as  is  the  South.  Every 
Southern  planter  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
League  of  Good  Roads. 

*  * 

About  15  months  ago,  a  certain  Wall  street  “  oper¬ 
ator”  undertook  to  “  corner”  the  corn  market  of  th!s 
country,  to  set  at  naught  all  laws  of  legitimate  trade, 
all  moral  principles,  and  to  force  to  an  unnatural  and 
oppressive  figure  the  price  of  an  important  food  pro¬ 
duct.  He  not  only  failed,  but  the  firm  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  member  was  forced  to  the  wall  with  ob¬ 
ligations  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  beyond  his  re¬ 
sources.  His  creditors  were  mostly  men  of  the  same 
stamp  as  himself,  and  magnanimously  compromised, 
and  allowed  him  to  resume  the  business  of  again  pluck¬ 
ing  the  dear  public.  Now  the  daily  press  announces, 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  he  has  paid 
every  dollar  he  owed,  and  that  to  do  so,  “he  has 
earned  in  Wall  street,  within  a  year,  almost  $1,000,000.” 
Stuff  and  nonsense!  No  man  ever  “earned”  that 
amount  of  money  there  in  one  year,  or  100  years.  As 
well  say  that  the  stealthy  burglar  who  prowls  at  mid¬ 
night  in  search  of  wealth  of  which  to  despoil  his 
neighbor  ;  or  the  dashing  stage  robber  of  the  plains, 
earns  the  booty  of  which  he  despoils  his  victims,  as 
to  say  that  these  leeches  who  add  not  one  penny  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  who  thrive  and  fatten 
upon  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  draw  the  very  life 
blood  from  thousands  of  honest  toilers,  earn  the  wealth 
they  acquire.  And  yet  the  plutocratic  representatives 
in  the  highest  legislative  branch  of  our  government 
have  been  hesitating  for  months  over  passing  a  bill  to 
curtail  this  nefarious  business.  How  much  longer  will 
the  people  submit  to  this  sort  of  representation,  that 
doesn’t  represent  ? 

*  * 

A  great  deal  was  expected  by  the  bimetallists  of 
this  country,  and  not  a  little  by  those  of  other  nations, 
from  the  Monetary  Conference  which  adjourned  the 
other  day  after  a  lengthy  convention  at  Brussels,  Bel¬ 
gium,  to  meet  again,  perhaps,  in  May.  The  most  san¬ 
guine  predicted  a  complete  solution  of  the  silver 
problem  as  its  chief  result;  but,  in  spite  of  the  hopeful 
declarations  of  the  American  delegates,  its  outcome  has 
convinced  the  most  enthusiastic  that  the  governments 
of  Europe  will  not  unite  in  any  efforts  to  establish  a 
double  standard  of  value  by  placing  silver  for  that 
purpose  on  an  assumed  parity  with  gold.  No  prop¬ 
osition  was  presented  which  had  the  slightest 
chance  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  members.  No 
suggestion  was  made  which  would  have  removed  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  keeping  up  the  market 
price  of  the  white  metal.  Moreover,  if  a  valid  plan 
for  the  purpose  had  been  devised,  not  one  of  the  for¬ 
eign  governments  represented  would  have  taken  any 
step  towards  putting  it  into  execution.  Evidently  the 
invitation  to  engage  in  the  discussion  issued  by  our 
government  was  accepted,  partly  out  of  courtesy  to 
this  country  and  partly  to  defer  as  long  as  possible 
any  change  in  the  present  financial  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington.  Foreign  governments  fear 
that  the  repeal  of  our  law  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  a  month,  would  create 
more  or  less  financial  disturbance  in  their  own  do¬ 
minions,  and  they  want  to  temporize,  if  possible,  to 
secure  further  time  in  which  to  guard  against  a  mon¬ 
etary  crisis.  Right  or  wrong,  it  is  obtrusively  plain 
that  the  shrewdest  of  them  are  united  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  silver  policy  of  our  government  is  a 
source  of  imminent  peril  to  our  finances,  and  must  soon 
end  either  in  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law  while  gold 
and  silver  are  still  at  par,  or  by  the  collapse  of  the 
experiment  by  the  sudden  loss  of  their  parity  and  the 
introduction  of  a  premium  on  gold.  It  is  evidently 
their  belief  that  a  double  standard  giving  equal  value 
to  two  ever- varying  metals,  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  an  impossibility.  They  assert  that  the  effort  to 


make  one  has  already  cost  the  people  of  this  country 
nearly  $100,000,000  within  the  last  few  years,  as  the 
silver  purchased  for  coinage  and  the  bullion  in  the 
Treasury,  which  nobody  wants,  are  worth  to-day  that 
much  less  than  they  cost  the  government.  They  believe 
that  to  continue  the  experiment  is  worse  than  folly — 
and  they  emphatically  decline  to  become  in  any  way 
entangled  in  its  course  or  consequences.  If  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  could  safely  continue  our  present 
financial  policy,  the  United  States  is  that  country;  but 
can  even  the  United  States  do  so  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

If  I  could  plan  a  New  Year’s  gift 
For  lives  that  seem  all  sere  and  brown, 

I’d  give  them  hope  that  they  may  lift 
The  shadows  that  now  bear  them  down. 

I'd  give  them  faith  to  feel  and  know 
That  trouble's  cloud  Is  silver-lined. 

I’d  have  them  feel  the  kindly  glow 
Of  courage,  and  leave  fear  behind. 

Don't  quit,  my  friend,  hang  on. 

The  way  Is  dark  ahead  of  you,  I  know. 

The  sun  seems  lost,  dark  shadows  flitting  go 
Across  your  path  and  beckon  to  the  dead. 

We  know  not  what  dark  terror  lies  ahead, 

We  only  know  that  duty  bravely  done 
Will  And  Its  just  reward  at  set  of  sun. 

Don’t  quit,  my  friend,  hang  on! 

You  see  It  pays  to  cook  cut  bone. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  store  of  knowledge? 

There’s  nothing  like  leather — for  giving  bogus  nitrogen. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  opposed  to  rural  New  York  curs ! 

A  low-down  wagon  makes  high-up  spirits  for  the  loader. 

Who  can  give  to  another  the  hlnd-slght  he  has  had  so  roughly  ground 
Into  him. 

Don’t  expect  high-class  cows  to  come  down  to  your  standard— grow 
up  to  theirs. 

A  scrub  Is  an  animal  that  has  lost  good  qualities  that  belonged  to 
Its  ancestors. 

Why  can’t  that  hen  pay  for  her  year’s  feeding  In  her  January  and 
February  eggs  ? 

There’s  nothing  uncertain  about  Farmer  Miles's  remedy  for  sheep¬ 
killing  dogs— see  page  31. 

A  well-kept  yard  will  surely  guard  the  value  of  your  place,  good 
shubbery  with  flower  and  tree  will  soon  wash  up  Its  face. 

It  Is  the  managed  man  that  makes  a  success— whether  managed  by 
somebody  else  or  by  himself  in  whole  or  In  half  (better-half). 

How  many  of  you  ever  weighed  an  “  armful  of  hay  ?  ”  This  way  of 
regulating  your  cow’s  fodder  by  the  condition  of  your  back  is 
”  uncertain.” 

Physicians  now  recognize  a  form  of  deafness  known  as  “  the  tele¬ 
phone  ear,”  which  Is  due  to  a  continued  use  of  the  telephone.  Such 
use  Is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  affect  the  hearing. 

Lots  of  farmers  who  grow  poor  selling  wheat  to  middlemen  at  75 
cents  a  bushel,  would  grow  rich  selling  it  to  hens.  What  they  want  Is 
a  change  of  middlemen.  Bring  Mrs.  Biddy  Hen  into  trade. 

We  hope  to  begin  next  week  a  special  department  of  notes  on  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  manurlal  substances.  Anything  that  will  instruct  our  readers 
as  to  the  profitable  buying  and  using  of  plant  food  will  find  a  place. 

Here  Is  a  problem  in  algebra  for  seme  of  you  smart  young  farmers 
to  figure  out:  X  =  cost,  Y  —  price,  Y— X  —  Z;  Z  =  profit.  Given  the 
cost  and  price  of  an  egg  In  January  and  In  June,  In  which  case  will  Z 
be  greater? 

Hear  the  rumble  of  the  grumble  of  the  farmers  as  they  tumble  old- 
time  hobbies  that  must  crumble  ere  the  sun  of  hope  shines  through. 
Let’s  not  fumble  nor  let’s  jumble,  but,  for  all  of  that,  we  will  humble 
all  the  oracles  that  mumble  dead  old  things— bring  in  the  new! 

Chemicals  and  clover, 

Silage  and  stover; 

Cows  under  cover, 

Comfort  all  over. 

Who  will  give  a  sound  reas  in  why  a  United  States  Department  of 
Roads  would  not  be  as  useful  as  our  War  or  Navy  Departments?  In 
Holland  one  of  the  most  important  public  departments  Is  that  of 
engineering,  which  has  charge  of  the  dikes  and  canals  of  that  country. 

Readers  often  apologize  for  sending  us  descriptions  of  methods  or 
tools  because  such  things  are  common  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  they 
think  they  are  equally  common  elsewhere.  Don’t  stop  writing  such 
things  for  that  reason.  We  want  descriptions  of  all  the  local  successes 
we  can  get. 

And  now  the  horticulturist  his  good  report  has  made,  and  boasted 
of  his  perfect  fruits  of  very  highest  grade;  and  when  they  ask  him 
what  he  did  and  how  he  planned  a  raid  upon  the  awful  insect  pests, 
and  how  their  ghosts  were  latd,  he  simply  smiles  and  answers  thus: 

I  only  watched  and  sprayed. 

A  hen  at  large  In  summer  Is  not  a  vegetarian  by  any  means.  She 
eats  Insects  enough  to  rank  as  a  fierce  meat  eater.  That  Is  what  she 
is  from  choice.  When  you  shut  her  up  In  winter  and  compel  her  to 
live  on  grain  alone  you  force  her  to  change  her  whole  mode  of  diet¬ 
ing.  It  doesn't  pay.  It  is  here  that  cut  green  bone  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  that  hen’s  health. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  sailed  to  India  they  found  a  wealthy 
king  so  reverenced  by  his  attendants  that  the  latter  went  about  with 
the  left  hands  held  before  their  mouths  that  no  common  breath  should 
touch  royalty.  Haven’t  you  been  holding  your  breath  in  for  fear  of 
hurting  the  feelings  of  some  old-time  custom?  Stop  doing  It  and  blow 
once.  It’s  a  sham  royalty  and  will  blow  away. 

A  trust  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,000!  and  mainly  foreign  capital  at 
that!  The  gigantic  Beer  Trust  lately  established,  Is  reported  to  be 
encumbered  with  that  unwieldy  amount  of  capital  as  a  starter.  Is  the 
Star-Eyed  Goddess  of  Liberty  blind  to  the  dangers  likely  to  arise 
from  such  a  monstrous  combination  of  manufacturers  of  diluted 
Intoxicants,  in  alien  hands— and  native  stomachs  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  favors  the  publication  of  a  printed  list  of  all  who  draw 
pensions  from  the  United  States  government,  with  the  amounts  drawn 
and  the  causes  assigned  for  drawing  them.  In  this  way  the  public  can 
know  which  are  the  honest  pensioners  and  which  are  the  frauds.  Let 
not  a  penny  be  taken  from  those  who  honestly  deserve  pensions,  but 
down  with  the  humbugs  who  have  done  so  much  to  discredit  the  service 
Irish  growers  of  gooseberries  are  making  plans  to  send  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  that  fruit  to  this  country  the  coming  season.  The  gooseberry 
grows  to  perfection  in  Ireland,  and,  as  it  Is  a  failure  in  most  parts  of 
America,  the  Irish  growers  expect  to  reap  a  rich  harvest.  It  is  just  as 
fair  for  them  to  send  us  their  gooseberries  as  It  is  for  us  to  send  them 
Florida  oranges,,  but  what  will  they  do  to  compete  with  the  new 
mildew-proof  varieties  ? 

Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  on  page  31,  tells  us  of  an  instance  he  has 
observed  where  cows  showed  a  liking  for  bone  meal.  He  thinks  bran 
a  more  suitable  feed  than  bone.  Most  of  ub  have  seen  cows  that 
showed  an  almost  insane  desire  to  gnaw  bones  when  let  out  of  the 
stable  In  spring.  This  condition  was  largely  due  to  poor  care  and 
feeding  through  the  winter,  but  bone  meal  would  probably  have  helped 
them.  We  know  that  several  dairymen  feed  bone  regularly  with 
the  salt,  believing  that  it  acts  to  prevent  abortion  in  many  cases. 
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THE  MONOPOLIST'S  SONG. 

I’m  a  trust  or  corporation,  or  Smith,  Brown,  Jones  &  Co.. 

But  whatsoe’r  my  name  may  be  to  thousands  I  work  woe; 

For  I  brook  no  rival  near  me,  all  competition  crush. 

And  all  rules  humane  I  quite  disdain  as  sentimental  mush. 

My  present  size  and  might  I’ve  reach'd  from  a  commencement  small, 
By  executive  ability,  great  talents  and  sheer  gall, 

All  my  objects  I've  seen  clearly,  and  effective  means  devised 
To  obtain  them,  and  In  doing  so  all  moral  laws  despised. 

My  workmen  I  treat  fairly  in  shop.  If  not  In  mine, 

But  I  can't  endure  their  impudence  when  against  me  they  combine; 
Then  by  tamp’ring  with  their  wages,  a  strike  I  soon  provoke, 

And  starve  them  and  their  weaklings  till  they  cringe  beneath  my  yoke. 

Then  each  leader  Is  blacklisted,  and,  like  a  shabby  shirk. 

Wherever  I  have  influence,  he’ll  kneel  in  vain  for  work. 

In  these  battles  with  grim  Labor,  I  ne'er  need  rue  the  day, 

For  I  wring  from  the  consumers  the  whole  cost  of  the  fray 

Though  most  lawyers  I  prize  highly,  most  laws  I  execrate. 

For  the  latter  seek  to  bind  me,  while  the  former  liberate. 

With  their  high-priced  aid  and  guilefulness,  ability  and  tricks, 
Through  all  hostile  legislation  I  can  “  drive  a  coach  and  six.’’ 

And  then  In  the  legislature,  with  admirable  skill, 

They  muddle  the  laws  they’ve  been  well  feed  to  nullify  or  kill. 

And,  corrupt  themselves,  their  fellows  they’re  ever  keen  to  bribe; 

And  so  lawyers  I’ve  found  ever  a  most  convenient  tribe. 

While  production  regulating,  my  work  I  oft  curtail, 

And  then  thousands  forced  to  idleness  this  policy  bewail; 

But  consumers  pay  me  higher  as  supplies  for  them  grow  small, 

And  producers  sell  me  lower  as  their  goods  are  In  less  call. 

And  thus  while  a  legislature  must  tax  as  the  people  please, 

I  enforce  my  own  taxation  just  as  my  will  decrees; 

And  while  too  all  rightful  burthens  are  for  the  public  weal, 

My  arbitrary  Imposts  are  merely  a  “  private  steal.” 

So  I  rav’n  around  for  money,  for  power  and  a  free  rein, 

And  to  me,  In  the  sordid  struggle,  the  turmoil  and  stern  strain, 

The  rancorous  cries  of  maddened  men  and  women’s  vengeful  jeers 
Are  what  blazing  babes’  shrill  shrieks  of  old  were  to  fierce  Moloch'sears 

With  twelve  months  of  my  extortions,  when  I’m  weak-kneed  and  old, 
A  college  I’ll  build  somewhere  and  endow  It  well  with  gold; 

And  an  hospital  I'll  raise  there  for  the  wrecks  that  I  have  made; 

And  a  charity  I’ll  found  there  for  my  pauperized  prey  In  trade. 

And  when  I’ve  gone,  the  vulgar  cheers  will  damn  but  for  a  day, 

But  below  these  gifts  must  laud  for  years,  and  aloft  buy  bliss  for  aye. 
And  what  care  I  for  jesters’  jeers  or  for  fierce  scoffers’  flings, 

As  I  float  in  the  empyrean  on  sanctimonious  wings  ?  — w.  l.  n. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

PART  II. 

Nearly  everywhere  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  much 
(shall  I  say  useless?)  needle-work — patch  quilts,  crazy 
quilts,  scarfs  for  thing's  (and  is  there  anything  more 
tiresome  than  to  enter  a  room  and  see  a  scarf,  or  hit 
of  stuff  perched  in  somewise  on  every  available  bit 
of  furniture  ?)  and  yards  and  yards  of  knitted  or 
crocheted  laces. 

“When  do  you  find  time  to  read?”  I  sometimes 
ventured  to  ask,  and  the  usual  reply  was  that  very 
little  reading  was  done.  The  dear  old  fashion  of  knit¬ 
ting  or  sewing,  when  visitors  were  to  be  entertained, 
prevailed,  and  of  course  considerable  fancy  work 
would  be  the  outcome  of  such  odd  hours.  But  I 
observed  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
people  of  similar  ages— some  50  years  young,  and 
others  50  years  old.  With  an  erect,  alert  figure,  hair, 
teeth  and  clothes  well  cared  for,  and  the  mind  kept 
alive  and  bright  with  reading  and  thought,  old  age  is 
kept  at  bay  at  any  age ;  while  if  bent,  toothless  and 
dowdy,  one  is  aged  at  30.  Pie  and  cake  abounded, 
and  on  several  occasions  I  saw  women  and  children 
chewing  gum — and  that,  too,  in  a  railway  car  in  full 
view  of  their  fellow  passengers. 

Anent  needle-work,  at  a  very  pretty  tea-table  where 
I  was  often  a  guest  when  a  girl,  the  napkins,  which 
were  of  plain  linen  fringed  all  around,  bore  across  one 
corner  a  motto  worked  in  red  cotton.  The  legend  on 
the  napkin  at  my  plate  read  :  “  Let  us  renew  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,”  and  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  had  been 
drawn  upon  for  suitable  texts,  which  set  the  table 
talk  at  once  going  in  an  interesting  direction.  The 
napkins  had  been  beautifully  made,  and  were,  I 
thought,  quite  unique  and  desirable — something  fitting 
for  a  Christmas  or  wedding  gift. 

As  I  was  reared  in  a  Puritanic  way,  with  strict 
observance  of  Sunday,  I  was  astonished  to  see,  consid¬ 
ering  that  the  population  was  practically  native-born 
for  several  generations,  a  general  disregard  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Sunday  observances,  and  I  could  not  well  help 
thinking  that  some  of  the  decadence  of  their  vigor  was 
due  to  this  fact.  Even  if  the  sermonizer  is  of  the 
flimsiest  description,  as  he  often  is,  still  the  act  of 
going  to  church  involves  care  of  the  toilet,  a  change 
of  dress,  and  an  hour  of  quiet.  Greetings  are  exchanged 
with  friends  ;  and  one  is  lifted  out  of  the  daily  routine 
of  the  week,  and  the  result  is  good.  At  any  rate,  for 
the  sake  of  mental  and  bodily  vigor,  one  day  in  seven 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  occupations  different  from 
those  of  the  othe>*  days, occupations  that  are  not  manual. 

I  had  a  charming  visit  with  a  long-time  friend  of 
three  score  and  two  years  of  age,  who  fills  a  respon¬ 
sible  and  difficult  business  position,  with  every  moment 
filled,  and  he  is  as  alert,  mentally  and  bodily,  as  many 
men  at  40,  and,  what  think  you,  he  has  taken  up 
for  his  latest  recreation,  out  of  office  hours  ?  The  study 
of  Arabic  U  He  has  not  been  in  school  since  he  was 


14  years  of  age,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  my  acquaintance.  He  finds,  with  Marcus 
Aurelius  (whose  Meditations  I  keep  at  my  elbow  for 
daily  reading),  no  such  place  for  rest  as  in  the  quiet  of 
his  own  mind.  People  ordinarily  fail  in  memory  be¬ 
cause  they  cease  to  exercise  their  mental  faculties  by 
the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge.  The  study  of 
Arabic,  or  any  unfamiliar  language,  brings  into  use  an 
entirely  different  set  of  faculties  from  those  required 
in  financial  or  ordinary  business  transactions,  and 
therein  lies  the  rest  for  the  taxed  faculties. 

In  going  about  among  acquaintances,  one  hears 
many  tales  of  family  trials — long  illnesses  of  the  aged 
and  incurable,  the  injustice  of  wills,  etc.  Of  two  men 
who  had  made  wills  with  the  intent  of  governing  the 
action  of  their  sons  for  the  generation  succeeding  their 
deaths,  the  result  had  been  that  none  of  the  sons  did 
as  the  fathers  had  “  willed,”  but  followed  the  bent  of 
their  own  inclinations:  one  had  gone  as  lumberman  to 
Canada,  another  as  an  engineer  to  Minnesota,  a  third 
to  Mexico,  and  a  fourth  wholly  to  the  bad.  The 
widowed  mother  in  one  case,  who  should  have  had  un¬ 
disturbed  control  of  the  estate,  was  being  buffeted 
about  like  a  shuttle-cock  between  two  homes,  humil¬ 
iated  and  miserable  for  all  her  old  age,  while  the  other 
forbidden  to  sell  the  real  estate,  and  unable  to  manage 
it,  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  seeing  her  worldly  posses¬ 
sions  deteriorating  in  value  more  and  more  as  the 
years  rolled  by.  After  one  has  died,  he  is  dead,  and  no 
human  foresight  can  meet  unexpected  emergencies  as 
can  the  living  with  present  sight,  and  the  individual 
who  expects  to  control  the  free  action  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  after  he  is  dead,  by  the  mere  wording  of  a  will, 
is  a  first-class  imbecile.  He  may  control  some  specified 
use  of  property,  but  if  he  has  not  sense  to  see  that 
John  may  not  wish  to  stay  on  the  farm,  or  James  to 
run  the  sawmill,  he  had  best  not  bother  to  make  a 
will,  but  let  the  law  in  such  matters  take  its  course. 

Then  there  are  the  “pig-headed”  people  who  make 
a  fetish  of  things  made  with  hands.  One  man  resisted, 
as  if  a  principle  of  right  were  at  stake,  the  cutting  of  a 
door  between  two  rooms,  that  had  for  years  been 
imperative  for  convenience,  and  700,000  extra  steps 
had,  by  calculation,  been  taken  because  of  the  lack  of 
direct  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  house. 
Another  would  not  allow  certain  shelves  and  books  to 
be  put  on  the  walls,  for  the  latter  might  be  cracked 
thereby,  and  walls  were  sacred  things  in  comparison 
with  the  comfort  of  the  family,  mary  wager- fisher. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


SOME  MISSOURI  FRUIT  NOTES. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  MEETING. 

The  crank  was  of  course  present  at  the  meeting. 
Indeed  there  were  more  than  one.  One  of  them  had 
found  in  common  salt  a  remedy  for  pear  blight  and 
all  the  other  ills  that  plants  and  animals  are  heirs  to. 
He  could  give  many  instances  in  which  its  use  had 
proved  highly  beneficial  and  profitable.  Calomel  was 
claimed  by  one  member  to  be  a  specific  for  pear  blight. 
It  is  to  be  inserted  under  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  10- 
grain  doses,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  bud  in 
budding,  when  the  sap  is  up  and  the  bark  will  slip. 

Ben  Davis  is  still  in  the  lead  as  a  profitable  market 
apple.  Jonathan  seems  to  hold  the  second  place. 
J.  B.  Durand,  of  Prairie  City,  and  some  others  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  profitable  variety.  Its  early  ripening 
is  a  fault,  but  cold  storage  overcomes  it  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Willow  Twig,  Winesap,  Minkler,  Grimes’s 
Golden  and  Huntsman  are  some  of  the  varieties  in 
favor  with  growers  and  shippers.  Henry  Speer,  of 
Bates  County,  thinks  that  well  grown  and  properly 
ripened  Grimes’s  Golden  is  the  best  fruit  that  grows  on 
trees.  Northern  Spy,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Baldwin 
and  other  Northern  varieties  made  a  poor  show  this 
unfavorable  season.  Mr.  A.  Nelson  of  Laclede  County, 
formerly  of  York  State,  and  other  Eastern  men 
say  they  made  a  great  mistake  in  planting  in  the 
West  the  varieties  popular  at  their  old  homes  in  the 
East.  York  Imperial  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  Mammoth  Black  Twig  is  being  quite  largely 
planted  in  some  localities  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State.  Shackleford  is  by  some  considered  identical 
with  Ben  Davis;  the  veteran  Samuel  Miller  who  has 
had  it  in  bearing  for  three  years  says  that  it  is  lighter 
in  color  and  better  in  quality. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  yearly  cultivation  is 
the  bes  t  method  of  caring  for  orchards,  though  some 
advocated  seeding  with  clover  after  cultivating  three 
or  four  years.  Judge  Waters  of  Lebanon  recom¬ 
mends  growing  cow  peas  for  a  fertilizing  crop  in 
orchards,  sowing  in  drills,  cultivating,  and  plowing 
under  in  the  fall.  H.e  claims  that  treatment  is  better 
than  seeding  to  clover.  It  permits  cultivation  when 
the  trees  need  it. 

Peach  culture  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  State 
is  growing  very  rapidly.  The  trees  are  free  from 
disease,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Mr.  J.  E.  Kreybill  of 
Howell  County,  sold  the  past  season  from  six  acres  of 


Elberta  peach  trees  planted  in  the  spring  of  1889, 
$1,800  worth  of  fruit.  These  peaches  were  extra  fine 
and  sold  for  $6  per  bushel.  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans,  president 
of  the  society,  confirmed  this  peach  story.  Mr.  Krey¬ 
bill  is  trying  to  grow  the  finest  possible  fruit.  He 
cultivates  constantly,  fertilizes  with  wood  ashes, 
prunes  and  cuts  back  the  previous  season’s  growth 
annually.  He  says  the  Elberta  is  the  best  peach  he 
has  ever  seen  in  any  State  or  country.  In  addition  to 
the  Elberta,  he  recommended  Troth’s,  Mt.  Rose,  Family 
Favorite,  Susquehanna,  Globe,  Smock,  Wonderful, 
Picquet’s  Late,  and  Sal  way.  He  has  no  use  for  clings. 

Alexander,  Hales  and  all  that  family  were  con¬ 
sidered  of  no  value.  President  Evans  thinks  it  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  they  were  ever  brought  to  notice. 
For  the  best  12  kinds,  ripening  in  succession  from 
early  to  late,  he  named  :  Troth’s,  Mt.  Rose,  Reeves’s, 
Foster,  Family  Favorite,  Walker,  Elberta,  Gold  Dust, 
Picquet’s,  Salway,  Bonanza  and  Henrietta.  Only  two 
of  these — Gold  Dust  and  Henrietta — are  clings. 

All  varieties  are  so  productive  in  this  peach  belt 
that  severe  thinning  is  necessary  for  the  finest  fruit. 
In  the  valleys  the  peaches  were  killed  by  the  late 
frosts.  Going  up  the  slopes  the  first  peaches  were 
found  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  reached  above  the 
frost  line.  r.  e.  b. 


MILK  FACTORY  WANTED  IN  CAYUGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

This  county  is  largely  a  grain-growing  one  and  at 
one  time  was  noted  for  its  fine  beef  cattle  and  pork  ; 
but  the  two  industries  are  almost  extinct,  especially 
the  fattening  of  beeves,  and  the  fertility  of  our  soil  has 
been  going  off  in  grain,  and  at  present  hay  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  money  crops  to  the  farmer,  and 
carries  off  most  fertility.  How  to  replace  this  is  the 
all-important  question  of  the  day  to  the  thinking 
farmers.  Commercial  fertilizers  cost  quite  a  serious 
sum  and  are  not  always  judiciously  used.  Now  what 
we  want  is  more  stock  on  our  farms  to  utilize  the  hay, 
straw  and  more  grain.  A  few  have  taken  up  dairy¬ 
ing  to  help  the  problem,  with  apparent  success  ;  but  it 
calls  for  a  great  amount  of  work  for  the  good  house¬ 
wife,  and  that  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
for  competent  help  for  her  is  among  the  impossibili¬ 
ties  ;  indeed  any  help  at  all  is  not  procurable. 

It  has  been  said  at  our  farmers’  club  that  a  milk 
factory  would  help  the  farmer  to  diversify  his  crops 
and  to  keep  more  stock  on  his  farm  to  use  up  the  crops. 
We  have  good  transportation  facilities,  for  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Rail¬ 
roads  run  through  the  county.  The  farmers  would  hail 
with  pleasure  anything  that  would  yield  a  paying  divi¬ 
dend.  We  have  already  established  a  sweet-corn  can¬ 
ning  factory,  and  if  we  could  get  some  one  to  establish  a 
large  creamery  so  that  we  could  use  up  the  surplus 
fodder  from  the  sweet  corn,  it  would  “  nick”  well. 
Everything  in  the  line  of  feed  for  stock  can  be  raised 
to  feed  the  cows,  as  we  have  found  out  the  value  of 
oats  and  peas  as  feed  for  dairy  or  any  other  stock  on 
the  farm.  The  peas  take  the  place  of  linseed  meal 
largely  and  are  easily  raised.  A.  n.  baker. 


AGAINST  FREE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 

Do  not  fail  to  give  the  opponents  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  free  coinage  space  in  The  Rural  to  present 
their  views.  The  truth  and  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  are  what  the  masses  desire.  Error 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  few  are  the  desires  of  the 
classes.  I  deem  the  measure  one  of  the  worst  ever 
proposed.  Free  coinage  will  benefit  no  one  except 
the  silver  kings,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  all  others. 
The  profit  now  made  by  the  Government  ( i .  e.  the  people) 
by  putting  only  70  cents’  worth  of  silver  in  a  dollar, 
(65  cents’  worth  to-day. — Eds.)  would  uDder  free  coin¬ 
age  go  to  the  owners  of  silver  mines,  and  thus  further 
enrich  those  already  wealthy.  A  proposal  to  put  only 
20  cents’  worth  of  silver  in  a  dollar,  and  leave  coinage 
to  the  Government  would  be  far  more  popular  than 
free  coinage  if  the  masses  knew  what  was  for 
their  good.  There  is  no  excuse  for  Government  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  weak  from  the 
strong,  but  our  law-makers  usually  reverse  this,  and 
free  coinage  is  only  an  additional  method  of  cheating 
the  masses.  emory  d.  robinson. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

AN  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  friend  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
wants  to  engage  a  sober,  rellal  le  and  experienced  man,  to  speed  colts. 
Good  salary  will  be  paid  the  right  man.  No  use  to  apply  without  good 
reference.  Address  this  office. 

The  advertising  agency  of  J.  H.  Bates  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
The  Bates  &  Morse  Agency,  Mr.  Lyman  D.  Morse  having  become  a 
partner  in  the  business. 

The  old  and  reliable  “Acme”  harrow  Is  still  offered  for  sale,  and 
for  many  purposes  of  tillage  It  is  without  a  rival.  It  does  the  work  of 
three  separate  machines  —  leveling  the  surface  and  thoroughly 
lining  it,  completely  pulverizing  and  crushing  all  lumps  and  clods.  No 
horse  tool  leaves  the  surface  In  better  shape  for  seeding.  The  “Acme” 
is  practically  unbreakable,  as  Its  teeth  can  “  give  ”  and  slide  over  big 
stones  or  stumps.  At  the  price  at  which  It  Is  now  sold  it  Is  the 
cheapest  riding  harrow  offered  for  sale.  The  price  Is  reduced  for  this 
season.  Write  to  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  for  full  particulars. 


MISS  PARLOA’S  IDEAS. 

HE  platform  of  the  gorgeous  Madison  Square 
Garden  Concert  Hall — magnificent  in  its  wealth 
of  decoration,  damask-hung,  electric-lighted,  its  velvet- 
cushioned  seats  a  luxury  of  comfort — was  crowded 
with  the  60  performers  of  Seidl’s  grand  orchestra.  At 
the  wave  of  the  baton  the  music  came  soft  and  lulling 
upon  the  senses,  or  mad  and  merry.  But  at  mid-after¬ 
noon,  presto !  at  the  last  wave  of  the  baton,  the 
orchestra  disappeared,  the  music  racks  closed  and 
vanished,  and  a  pretty  maid  and  a  dainty  gas  stove 
appeared.  An  oil-cloth  covered  table,  butter,  measur¬ 
ing  cups,  plates,  beaters  and  a  mysterious  black  bottle 
rose  from  parts  unknown,  while  a  shining  sauce-pan 
took  its  stand  upon  the  stove.  A  moment  later  a 
ruddy  and  somewhat  stout  figure  came  forward,  and 
Miss  Parloa  began  her  demonstrative  lecture. 

The  three  articles  made  during  the  two  hours  given 
to  the  lecture,  were  ice  cream,  escalloped  oysters  and 
potato  soup.  A  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  last — should 
it  be  rich  or  plain  ? — when  it  was  found  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  audience  preferred  that  the  soup  given  be 
the  plain  one. 

It  is  not  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  ingredients  in  the 
cookery  of  these  platform  lecturers  differ  greatly  from 
those  in  ordinary  use  among  good  cooks.  Indeed,  they 
strive  as  a  rule,  to  give  those  hints  and  recipes  that 
will  be  of  greatest  use  among  the  majority  of  middle- 
class  people.  Usually  the  points  of  helpfulness  come 
from  a  careful  observation  of  the  methods  of  manipu¬ 
lating  and  putting  materials  together.  It  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  leave  further  mention  of  Miss  Parloa’s  beliefs 
as  to  ice  cream  until  warmer  weather  shall  make  the 
topic  a  more  generally  grateful  one. 

Plain  Potato  Soup. — One  quart  of  milk,  six  large 
potatoes,  one  stalk  of  celery,  one  onion,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  pepper. 

Miss  Parloa  began  her  talk  on  potato  soup,  by  asking 
somewhat  quizzically,  how  long  the  women  of  the 
audience  would  boil  a  potato,  hinting  that  even  in  so 
simple  a  matter  as  this,  there  is  lamentable  ignorance 
among  a  large  majority  of  cooks.  Most  of  the  women 
present  were  afraid  to  venture  a  reply. 

“Fifteen  minutes  after  they  commence  boiling,” 
said  one  more  venturesome  than  the  rest. 

“Twenty  minutes,”  half  questioningly  asserted  an¬ 
other. 

The  lecturer  still  looked  quizzical. 

“  Depends  on  the  variety  of  potato  ”  said  one  who 
meant  to  leave  margin  to  be  right  in  any  case. 

“  I  steam  them,”  said  one,  still  more  sure  of  being 
right. 

Miss  Parloa  finally  asserted  that  if  water  thoroughly 
boiling  were  used,  30  minutes  by  the  clock  would  be 
the  correct  time  for  boiling  any  and  every  variety  of 
large,  even-sized  potatoes.  One  minute  more  would 
render  them  less  perfect.  She  spoke  of  a  prominent 
caterer  who  once  asked  her  how  to  keep  potatoes  in 
respectable  condition  for  serving  for  any  length  of 
time  after  they  were  cooked.  This  was  the  hardest 
problem  of  his  profession.  Miss  Parloa  would  solve 
this  problem  by  draining  the  potatoes  the  instant  they 
were  done,  placing  them  on  the  back  part  of  the  range, 
and  covering  them  with  a  folded  towel  of  such  texture 
that  the  steam  would  pass  through  it,  while  it  had 
body  enough  to  retain  the  heat.  She  explained  the 
too  common  appearance  upon  our  tables  of  ill-cooked, 
water-soaked  potatoes  by  saying  that  while  a  potato 
would  not  be  injured  by  lying  in  water  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time  before  cooking  (except  by  fermentation) 
the  change  produced  by  cooking  made  it  precisely 
like  a  sponge.  If  it  were  not  drained  as  soon  as 
cooked,  it  took  up  water  as  a  sponge,  and  became 
heavy  after  the  same  manner.  Dumplings  were  also 
instanced  as  of  similar  texture  when  cooked.  Poor 
dumplings  were  so  usually,  because  spoiled  by  over¬ 
cooking.  The  lecturer’s  rule  for  dumplings  cut  to  size 
of  baking  powder  can  cover,  was  15  minutes  for  cook¬ 
ing.  Salt  should  be  added  to  rice  and  potatoes  after 
15  minutes’  cooking — one  tablespoonful  for  every  dozen 
potatoes.  They  must  not  boil  hard,  lest  they  crumble. 
But  to  the  soup:  when  the  potatoes  are  put  on  to  boil, 
put  the  celery,  onion  and  milk  over  the  fire  in  a  double 
boiler,  mash  the  potatoes  when  done,  the  instant  the 
water  is  poured  off,  being  careful  to  mash  and  beat 
at  the  same  time.  Add  the  seasoned  milk  gradually; 
rub  through  a  fine  sieve,  then  return  to  the  stove  for 
five  minutes,  adding  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Some 
cream  greatly  improves  it,  if  it  can  be  had,  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  parsley  added  sometimes  gives  variety,  if 
the  soup  is  used  frequently.  As  to  amount  of  onion, 
potatoes  and  milk  will  bear  a  great  deal. 

Escalloped  Oysters. — These  may  be  made  ready 
for  the  oven  in  the  morning,  for  use  at  any  meal  during 


the  day.  The  lecturer  pronounced  the  choice  between 
bread  crumbs  and  crackers  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 
Bread  should  be  dried  and  grated  if  used.  The  recipe 
used  by  Miss  Parloa  is  as  follows : 

For  a  dish  that  holds  three  pints,  generous  measure, 
use  one  solid  quart  of  oysters,  half  a  pint  of  cracker 
crumbs,  three  rounded  tablespoonfuls  and  a  half  of 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  salt,  and  one- 
third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper. 

Put  one-third  of  the  oysters  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  taking  them  up  always  with  a  fork,  that  there 
may  not  be  too  much  liquor.  Sprinkle  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  one-third  of  the  pepper  on  these.  Now 
dot  with  one  tablespoonful  of  the  butter.  Spread  a 
generous  half  cupful  of  the  cracker  crumbs  over  this, 
and  spread  the  remainder  of  the  oysters  on  the  cracker 
crumbs.  Sprinkle  with  the  rest  of  the  salt  and  pepper, 
and  dot  with  a  tablesponful  and  a  half  of  butter. 
Spread  the  remainder  of  the  cracker  over  these 
oysters.  Now  dot  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and 
sprinkle  with  the  oyster  liquor.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
for  half  an  hour. 

If  the  flavor  be  liked,  a  suspicion  of  nutmeg  may  be 
used.  Unless  this  dish  is  liked  very  moist,  only  enough 
liquor  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  surface  crumbs  is  to 
be  used.  It  is  desirable  that  the  scallop  be  baked  to 
have  a  crisp  crust,  but  if  a  shallow  vessel  contains  it, 
15  minutes  is  sufficient  time  to  allow  for  cooking.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that,  whether  for  stew  or 
otherwise,  overcooking  always  ruins  a  dish  of  oysters. 

LANGUAGE  STUDIES  IN  THE  HOME. 

HE  value  of  more  than  one  language  is  so  great 
that,  although  far  from  schools  where  languages 
are  taught,  we  are  studying  German  at  home.  One  or 
two  of  us  knew  “  a  little  German,”  so  with  a  diction¬ 
ary  and  some  German  and  English  books,  we  are 
acquiring  a  very  good  knowledge  of  it.  At  breakfast 
we  speak  only  German  ;  this  teaches  the  little  ones 
and  keeps  the  older  ones  in  practice. 

The  children  are  also  taught  the  names  of  the  furni¬ 
ture,  animals,  parts  of  their  bodies  in  German  as 
well  as  in  English.  Every  summer  a  friend  who 
teaches  German  in  a  city  school  comes  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  often  at  Christmas.  Talking  with  her  helps  out 
on  pronunciation.  We  find  it  an  excellent  plan. 

A  friend  who  wished  for  her  children  a  larger  vocabu¬ 
lary,  began  taking  French  lessons ;  indeed,  the  father 
and  mother  took  a  lesson  together  once  a  week,  even 
going  five  miles  to  town  for  the  purpose.  Then  they 
use  the  same  plan  we  have  adopted  for  teaching  the 
children.  They  are  fortunate  in  having  for  a  teacher 
the  wife  of  a  professional  man  in  town  who,  knowing 
their  circumstances,  is  lenient  as  to  hours,  and  often 
drives  out  to  the  farm  for  tea  or  an  evening,  so  that 
the  French  lesson  is  very  pleasant  for  all  concerned. 
As  in  our  case,  a  slight  knowledge  of  French  was 
acquired  by  the  father  and  mother  in  school,  before 
their  marriage,  but  such  a  start  is  not  necessary. 

MRS.  e.  e.  s. 

(It  may  not  always  be  languages,  but  we  are  in 
closest  sympathy  with  the  spirit  here  displayed.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  some  places  to  sneer  at  a  “  smattering” 
of  anything.  But  every  acquisition,  no  matter  how 
small,  may  be  made  a  distinct  help  to  better  things. 
One  never  knows  where  these  acquirements  will 
help. — Ed.) 

COMMENT  AND  QUESTION. 

EVERAL  things  in  a  recent  Rural  cause  an  arrest 
of  thought  Josephine  Starr  says  :  “No  thinking 
woman  or  just  man  will  deny  that  the  care  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  children  are  very  unjustly  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sexes.”  As  we  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  time  when  “two  heads  in  council,”  as  well 
as  “  two  beside  the  hearth,”  will  be  the  rule,  this  fact 
becomes  more  apparent.  Are  not  both  parents  equally 
interested  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  children  ?  And  are  not  both  equally  re¬ 
sponsible  ?  Why,  then,  should  the  duty,  which  is  a 
privilege  as  well,  of  caring  for  children  during  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives  be  given  over  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  to  the  mother  ? 

To  compass  a  remedy  one  must  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Don’t  give  the  little  girl  a  doll,  and  her  brother 
a  cart  or  tool-chest,  and  tell  each  that  this  is  the 
proper  division  of  playthings.  Why  should  the  mater¬ 
nal  instinct  be  thus  developed  any  more  than  the 
paternal  ? 

Another  writer  asks,  “  Why  don’t  we  walk”? — mean¬ 
ing  farm-house  women.  We  are  not  yet  educated  up 
to  thinking  a  daily  walk  as  essential  to  health  as  our 
dinners,  nor  do  many  housekeepers  think  they  can 


afford  the  time  or  strength  from  home  duties.  But 
when  the  mail  is  to  be  brought  from  the  store  at  the 
cross-roads  half  a  mile  or  even  a  mile  away  (till  we 
get  free  mail  delivery),  or  small  errands  are  to  be 
done  in  the  neighborhood,  why  cannot  Jennie  or  the 
house-mother  have  that  chance  for  a  walk,  instead  of 
Johnnie  or  the  “  gude  mon,”  and  let  the  latter  make 
beds,  or  skim  milk,  or  get  tea,  or  mind  the  baby  ? 
Johnnie  hates  house-work  ?  So  does  Jennie  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten ;  but  she  does  it  all  the  same.  Cold 
weather  ?  Bad  roads  ?  Why,  with  warm  wraps,  well 
“  reefed”  skirts,  and  stout  boots,  the  farm  woman  will 
not  be  harmed  half  as  much  by  a  tramp  over  rough 
roads  in  cold  weather  as  by  this  persistent  indoor  life 
and  work.  Both  sexes  will  be  the  better  for  such 
change  of  work — the  feminine  in  improved  health  and 
spirits,  the  masculine  in  better  appreciation  of 
woman’s  work  (so-called),  and  the  faculty  of  “  doing 
for  themselves”  when  necessity  occurs  ;  for  even  in 
the  best  regulated  families  the  house-mother  will 
sometimes  fall  ill,  and  “  help”  is  each  year  less  attain¬ 
able  in  farm-house  kitchens. 

E.  P.  McC.  and  Esther — bless  ’em! — know  how  to 
feed  their  babies.  If  only  America  had  more  such  wise 
mothers  to  lay  foundations  for  sound  physical  health 
at  maturity,  by  regular  and  wholesome  food  during 
childhood! 

“  Woman  and  The  Home,”  has  no  question  box,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two:  Are  we  more 
generous  than  some  of  our  friends  who  “  do  business 
in  town,”  or  only  more  stupid?  For  instance,  they 
send  to  our  farm,  scores  of  times  in  a  year,  for  “butter¬ 
milk  to  bake  with,”  or  “a  few  early  apples  to  stew,” 
or  a  “  nice  pumpkin  for  pies,”  without  thought  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  giver  or  receiver,  but  if  we  go  to  them  for  a 
couple  of  yards  of  gingham  for  an  apron,  or  for  a 
butter  pail,  or  to  get  our  harness  mended,  we  are  al¬ 
ways  charged  full  price. 

Another  question:  Why  do  pictures  of  domestic 
bliss  (of  our  great  “middle  class”)  almost  always  rep¬ 
resent  the  head  of  the  family  with  a  book  or  news¬ 
paper,  and  his  mate  with  knitting  or  sewing  in  hand  ? 

JANET  MCKERWIN. 


NEW  THINGS  WITH  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

IIE  year’s  close  brings  sad  reflections  even  to  the 
busy  housewife.  What  an  every-day  verse  that 
is  in  the  book,  “  We  have  left  undone  those  things  we 
ought  to  have  done  and  done  those  things  we  ought 
not  to  have  done.”  But  ever  advancing  with  the  age, 
we  begin  anew  the  year  and  take  courage. 

The  days  lengthen :  there  is  a  freshness  in  every¬ 
thing  :  old  things  have  passed  away.  Let  us  have 
something  new  in  the  kitchen,  if  only  a  broom  or 
dust-pan.  Get  new  dish  mops,  some  labor-saving 
machine,  something  to  give  an  added  interest  to  the 
work.  Let  a  plant  be  in  the  kitchen  ;  it  is  wonderful 
how  it  enjoys  the  steam  and  moist  heat.  A  little  box 
of  ivy  well  grown,  nailed  to  the  wall,  will  climb  and 
grow  there  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  And  when  the 
children  begin  school,  let  them  have  new  pens  and 
copy-books  ;  something  practical  and  tangible  to  help 
their  interest  in  their  work. 

The  old  year  has  passed  away  with  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  its  pains  of  bereavement,  its  suffering  and  its 
pleasures.  We  must  take  the  year  at  the  beginning  if 
we  want  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  keep  on  after  the 
time  when  New  Year’s  resolves  have  become  an  old 
story.  The  world  has  lost  some  of  its  noblest  men 
during  the  past  year,  and  each  community  is  doubtless 
the  poorer  for  some  precious  life  that  will  be  missed. 
Hail  and  farewell  !  So  life’s  dim  seasons  pass  away. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


The  casting  out  of  the  devil  of  disease 
was  once  a  sign  of  authority. 

Now  we  take  a  little  more  time  about 
it  and  cast  out  devils  by  thousands — we 
do  it  by  knowledge. 

Is  not  a  man  who  is  taken  possession 
of  by  the  germ  of  consumption  possessed 
of  a  devil  ? 

A  little  book  on  careful  living  and 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  will  tell 
you  how  to  exorcise  him  if  it  can  be  done. 

Free. 

Scott  &  Bownk,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Soott’i  Emulsion  of  cod-Uver  oil— all  druggists 

everywhere  de.  ft. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Are  Ideas  Dangerous? — Genuine  woman¬ 
liness  is  not  of  so  frail  a  texture  that  it 
is  going  to  be  destroyed  by  a  cultivated 
mind,  or  a  self-supporting  life,  or  an 
abundance  of  ideas,  or  any  other  creature, 
says  Wives  and  Daughters. 

Helen  and  the  Fair.-— It  is  told  that 
Helen  Keller,  the  gifted  blind  girl  of 
Alabama,  has  written  a  story  for  St. 
Nicholas,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  children’s  building  at 
the  World’s  Fair. 

An  Epitaph. — The  Bazar  puts  an  old 
thought  in  this  new  way  :  There  are 
graves  not  a  few  over  which  the  incrip- 
tion  might  be  written:  “  Here  lies  Mary 

- ,  the  beloved  wife  of  Theodore - , 

tired  to  death,” 

Almond  Eyes  Straightened.— Helen  Mar¬ 
shall  North  quotes  from  somewhere  to 
the  effect  that  many  Japanese  women 
are  undergoing  the  surgical  operation 
necessary  to  straighten  the  slant  of  the 
eyelid,  which  distinguishes  them  so  un¬ 
mistakably  from  Caucasians. 

New  Ideas  on  Mince  Meat. — In  making 
mince  meat,  the  apples  may  be  cooked 
and  mashed  instead  of  being  cut  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Apple  butter  makes 
a  nice  substitute  for  the  raw  apple. 
Gooseberries,  or  a  little  fruit  of  any  kind, 
or  jelly,  form  a  nice  addition. 

Red  Ink. — The  Confectioners’  Journal 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
banana  juice  makes  a  first-class  indelible 
ink.  A  spot  on  a  white  shirt  from  a 
dead-ripe  banana  is  marked  forever,  and 
the  juice  from  bananas  thoroughly  de¬ 
cayed  is  a  bright,  clear  carmine. 

Ah !  it  is  Mutual. — A  Philadelphia  chrys¬ 
anthemum  grower  has  been  presented 
with  a  handsome  gold  scarf  pin,  the  head 
of  which  is  a  sparkling  diamond.  In  his 
collection  of  seedlings  he  christened  one 
of  them  “  Miss  M.  E.  Simmons.”  Miss 
Simmons  appreciated  the  compliment 
paid  her  and  returned  it  with  diamond 
interest. 

A  Common-Sense  Handy  Poultice.— 

Does  every  woman  know  the  nicest, 
easiest  way  to  make  flaxseed  poultices  ? 
Cook  the  flaxseed,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  lard,  and  fill  two  bags  as  large  as 
needed.  Place  in  a  steamer  over  hot  or 
boiling  water,  and  they  will  be  ready  for 
frequent  changes  without  making  fresh 
ones.  This  is  particularly  handy  when 
needed  for  night  use.  The  lard  keeps 
the  poultice  soft.  x. 

Tried  Recipes.— When  contributors  send 
in  recipes  having  a  distinct  “  chestnut  ” 
flavor,  let  the  editor  realize  the  fact  that 
recipes,  old  or  new,  are  valuable,  if  at 
all,  only  when  vouched  for.  Thus  an  old 
newspaper  formula,  when  tried  and 
found  correct,  becomes  useful  when  Mrs. 
A.  or  Mrs.  B.  sends  it  in  and  vouches  for 
it.  Otherwise  it  belongs  to  a  very  large 
class  of  literary  flotsam  and  jetsam  that 
has  no  value  save  to  editors  of  “  house¬ 
hold  ”  columns.  Please  don’t  reject  the 
old  recipes  which  the  sisters  are  testing 
and  proving  for  our  benefit,  mbs.  a.  a.  k. 

Mothers,  be  merciful ! — Harper’s  Bazar 
avers  that  Dr.  Chauncey  Depew,  the 
affable  and  eloquent,  is  credited  with  the 
possession  of  a  name  which  is  borne  in 
part  by  2,000  American  infants.  Some  of 
them  are  infants  in  arms,  some  legal  in¬ 
fants  only,  but  hope  to  be  voters  first  or 
last.  He  has  to  fear  two  things — that 
his  name  will  be  captured,  and  that  it 
will  be  misused.  To  a  name  that  has 
2,001  American  possibilities,  the  danger 
of  capture  is  not  inconsiderable.  The 
name  Edward  Everett  has  not  merged 
into  that  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  but 
Everett  had  better  reason  than  he  knew 
of  to  quake  when  the  infant  Hale  was 
named  for  him.  Railroads  continue,  but 
railroad  presidents  pass  away;  oratory 
sleeps  long  and  soundly  once  it  gets  be¬ 
tween  covers;  it  may  be  Dr.  Depew’s  for¬ 
tune  to  return  to  earth  a  disembodied 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  CaBtorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


spirit  and  find  his  name  still  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth,  but  used,  alas!  alas!  merely 
to  differentiate  the  great  (C.  D.)  Smith 
from  the  others.  The  other  hazard  of 
having  namesakes  is  that  they  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  notoriety  that  is  disreputable.  So 
in  coming  years  when  the  philosopher  of 
Forty-second  Street  reads  in  the  veracious 
journals  of  the  day  that  C.  Depew  Dodd 
has  been  summarily  dealt  with  for  horse 
stealing  in  Montana,  philosopher  as  he 
is,  he  will  disburse  the  passing  tribute  of 
a  sigh. 

Sweet  Sweet  Potatoes.— In  answer  to 
M.  M. ,  as  to  the  sweetness  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  I  wish  to  say  that  our  best  potatoes 
are  made  on  high,  loose  soil,  such  as  is 
suitable  for  the  orange  ;  low,  flat  lands 
that  will  pack,  never  yield  a  soft,  sweet 
tuber.  r.  a.  t. 

A  Critic  Appears. — One  young  lady  in¬ 
quires  if  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clever  ”  are  real 

people,  asks  if  they  live  in  X - ,  and 

intimates  that  their  talk  is  so  silly  that 
she  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  them 
“from  life.”  Herein  is  a  triumph  for  our 
contributor  in  that  her  work  is  so  true  to 
nature,  but  if  the  sharp-eyed  critic  has 
not  discovered  that  there  is  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  behind  the  realistic  “  silliness,”  we 
fear  she  has  missed  a  part  of  the  point  of 
our  friend’s  efforts. 

A  Dear  Memory. — Away  back  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  one  woman  is  the  forlorn  picture 
of  a  widowed  mother  of  four  boys.  They 
stood  about  her  in  mute  perplexity  as 
she  wiped  her  eyes  after  the  funeral. 
“  What  shall  I  do  with  four  boys  ?”  The 
question  wasn’t  difficult  when  it  couidbe 
solved  by  a  chap  only  10  years  old. 
“  Why,  mamma  dear,  the  more  boys 
you’ve  got  the  more  men  you’ll  have.” 
This  sentiment  was  the  sublime  essence 
of  the  Columbus  celebration. 

HARYOT  HOI,T  CAHOON. 

Treat  It  Fairly. — Do  not  expect  ever¬ 
lasting  wear  out  of  any  umbrella,  no 
matter  of  what  cost,  says  an  exchange  ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  treat  it  well  if  you 
wish  long  service.  It  looks  neater  to 
carry  it  furled  on  the  street,  but  it  should 
be  unfastened  and  shaken  out  when  not 
in  use,  to  prevent  the  folds  from  split¬ 
ting.  An  occasional  coat  of  varnish  over 
the  ferrule  end  will  save  it  from  looking 
shabby,  as  the  stick  will  get  marred 
there.  When  wet,  dry  partially  with 
the  umbrella  closed  and  resting  with  the 
handle  down.  Clean  a  black  umbrella, 
when  spotted  with  mud,  with  ammonia 
and  water. 


knew  just  what  was  going  on,  but  felt 
no  pain.  After  the  teeth  are  out  the 
mouth  may  be  washed  frequently  with 
arnica  in  water,  retaining  it  upon  the 
gums  as  much  as  possible.  Laudanum  is 
excellent  for  bathing  the  face,  also  the 
gums,  care  being  taken  to  swallow  none 
of  it.  Peppermint  extract  I  find  also  very 
effective.  m.  h.  m. 

To  Amuse  the  Boys. — Take  any  pretty 
picture,  figure  or  flower,  with  a  clear  out¬ 
line.  Cut  it  out,  lay  it  face  down  in  a 
dish,  fill  with  water  and  soak  20  minutes. 
The  back  of  a  plate  with  a  rim  is  good, 
so  is  a  scalloped  sauce  plate  or  any  pretty 
plate.  Pour  off  the  water,  wipe  off  the 
drops,  leaving  the  surface  damp  ;  see 
that  the  picture  is  in  exact  place  ;  then 
pour  on  carefully  and  quickly  plaster  of 
Paris  stirred  with  water  so  that  it  will 
just  run  easily,  and  let  it  stand  until 
hard.  In  an  hour  or  so  it  sounds  hollow 
when  tapped  ;  loosen  the  edges  with  a 
knife  and  out  drops  a  pretty  placque.  If 
the  plaster  overruns  the  edges  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  scrape  it  gently  with  a  pen-knife  to 
make  the  outline  clear.  The  thinner  the 
paper  of  the  picture,  the  nicer  the 
placque.  A  bit  of  ribbon,  doubled  and 
laid  in  the  plaster  while  soft,  being  sure 
to  get  it  at  the  top,  makes  a  good  loop 
for  hanging.  x. 

Omnibus  Recipes.— Young  housekeepers 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  a  rounded 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  sifted  with 
every  cupful  of  flour,  with  a  little  salt 
added,  makes  a  good  foundation  for  many 
kinds  of  biscuit.  Of  flour  thus  prepared, 
take  the  needed  amount  (three  cupfuls 
make  a  dozen  biscuits,)  wet  it  to  a  soft 
dough  with  rather  thin  sweet  cream. 
Result,  a  delicious  cream  biscuit.  This 
is  easiest  and  surest.  If  only  sour  cream 
is  to  be  had,  use  that,  first,  however, 
sweetening  it  with  soda,  using  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  to  every  pint  of  cream. 
Teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  may  be 
very  scant  with  this.  If  cream  of  any  kind 
be  a  minus  quantity,  use  one  cupful  of 
lard  to  five  cupfuls  of  flour  prepared  as 
before,  rubbing  it  in,  and  wet  with  sweet 
milk  or  water.  Make  dough  as  soft  as  it 
can  be  handled,  and  handle  as  little  as 
possible.  Any  of  these  recipes  make  good 
crust  for  chicken  pie,  strawberry  short¬ 
cake  and  the  like.  One  morning  the 
housemother  made  the  sweet  cream  bis¬ 
cuits,  using  whole-wheat  flour  instead  of 
white.  They  were  liked  better  than  ihe 
usual  whole-wheat  muffins.  L. 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
are  carefully  made  of  clear 
tough  glass  ;  they  fit,  and  get 
the  utmost  light  from  the 
lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

“Pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass”  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  [and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


ON’T  N  eglect  leather. 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil  will 


keep  it  new;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


-FREE. 
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Our  large  24>page 
.“Catalogue,  profuse- 
2  toly  illustrated,  full 
<  Oof  information  on 
g  ^  the  proper  construc¬ 
ts  gTtion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,  ask  no 
cask  in  advance. sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater  value  for 
tlie  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  GO., 

WASHINGTON.  N.  J. 

P.  O.  Ilox  026. 


OLD  COINS 

1  913,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
A  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  w. 
VON  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Hook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool ! 
Ihe  organ  has  11  stops,  5  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  Ijtlft  lor  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to  day  for  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  MFfl.  CO  Chicago. 


Something  Else. — That  suggestion  in 
regard  to  telepathy  was  good.  Let  us 
have  a  few  facts  about  that,  or  any  of 
the  ’ologies  or  ’isms.  When  we  women, 
who  the  greater  part  of  our  time  are  con¬ 
triving  something  to  eat,  drink  and  wear, 
take  up  the  papers,  we  read  little  more 
than  about  something  to  eat,  drink  or 
wear,  and  we  go  to  sleep,  and  dream,  and 
have  the  nightmare  about  something  to 
eat,  drink  and  wear.  A  few  facts  that 
will  take  us  out  of  the  beaten  lines  of 
thought  occasionally  will  be  a  benefit 
to  us.  j.  s. 

“A  Poor  (?)  Family." — I  know  a  family 
whom  all  the  neighbors  consider  poor; 
but  the  husband  indulges  in  a  daily  and 
two  weekly  papers.  The  children  have 
had  the  Youth’s  Companion  for  21  years 
and  the  daughter  has  taken  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  for  two  years  and  the 
mother  has  the  New  York  Witness.  All 
are  faithfully  read  and  the  parents  have 
never  had  any  trouble  in  keeping  the 
children  at  home  evenings.  A  melodeon, 
violin  and  flute  furnish  music  which  all 
enjoy  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
plants  in  the  sitting  room  are  its  chief 
attraction,  and  though  they  require  some 
care  they  are  a  means  of  rest.  dean. 

Taking  Anaesthetics.— When  I  was  21 1 
took  no  anaasthetic,  and  had  all  my  upper 
teeth  pulled  at  one  time.  I  was  sick  in 
bed  for  two  weeks  afterwards,  and  was 
several  years  getting  over  it;  in  fact,  I 
have  never  got  over  my  nervousness. 
Last  week  I  took  chloroform  and  had  all 
my  lower  teeth  pulled;  I  awoke,  my  teeth 
all  gone,  walked  two  miles,  and  rode  10 
on  the  cars  to  get  home.  I  have  not  been 
at  all  sick,  nor  in  the  least  nervous.  The 
gums  are  sore,  of  course;  no  wonder,  for 
the  dentist  used  a  monkey-wrench — I 
mean  a  turn-key  on  the  teeth  to  get  them 
out — besides  digging  out  three.  No 
more  toothache,  no  more  neuralgia  for 
me!  The  point  is  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
sick  after  taking  chloroform,  take  it  on 
an  empty  stomach;  or,  if  you  are  not  of 
a  nervous  temperament,  have  your  gums 
frozen.  A  lady  friend  did  so,  and  had 
both  upper  and  lower  teeth  pulled;  she 
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TO  EXPEL 
SCROFULA 

from  the  system, 
take 

AyER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

the  standard 
blood-purifier  and 
tonic.  It 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


•  It  is  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  its 

•  attendants,  sick-lieadache,  constipa-  ( 
tion  and  piles,  that 

®Tutt’s Tm  Fills ; 

^  have  became  so  famous.  They  act 
gently,  without  griping  or  nausea. 

®  m  &  ®  ®  @  ®  1 
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WALL  PAPER  • 

Send  sc  for  postage  on  100  beautiful  sam-  ® 

Eles  and  out  guide,  “How  to  Paper  and  A 
conomy  in  Home  Decoration,”  will  w 
be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor  ® 
Paper  10,  12  1=2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide  ft 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Y 
Paper,  5c  to  9c.  Paperhangers’  sample  ft 
books,  $1.00.  Y 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS,  Wall  Paper  rierchant,  ¥ 
136-138  W.  Madison  8t  30-32  W.  Thirteenth  St.  & 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  y 


PROFIT- 


OR  FARMERS. 


NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


—  FEED  - — 
GRINDER. 


Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 
12  to  25  Bushel a 
per  hour 
of  Par  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  smalt 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
KTAIt  IVIFO.  CO., 
New  Lexington, (MU*. 


IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

,  in  your  own  home.  First  class  Hewing 
f  Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
j|  wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  live  years.  Complete  set  of 
(attachments  FKEE.  Send  for  catalogue. 
[Standard  Singer  Machines.  $0.50  to  $15.50 
1*59  Arlington  8ewing  Machine  for  $10.50 
*60  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  $23.50 
CASH  IIUYKKS’  UNION.  IGO  W.  Van  Burm.  St.  «  70  Chicago. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVULTI 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


3  TH  IS  $11  to  $17  EBEL 

a— SEWING  MACHINE  IlltW 

«■  to  exum I n el n  uny  borne*  went  uny- 
1  where  without  one  cent  In  advunee* 
j  Warranted  the  beat  sewing  machine 

ever  made.  Our  terms,  conditions  and  everything 
farmoro  liberal  than  any  other  house  ever  offered! 
For  for  full  particulars,  etc.,  cut  this  advertise* 
ment  out  and  send  to  us  to-day.  Address 
AlvahMfsr. Co.,  Dpt*  C2G0  Chicago, 111* 


188  ACRES  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

FINK  FARM,  with  good  timber,  water,  buildings, 
fences  and  young  orchard  of  all  fruits.  Half  a  mlio 
to  P.  O.,  and  three  miles  to  R.  K.  station.  Other  busi¬ 
ness  compels  a  sacrifice  of  20  per  cent  discount  from 
real  value.  W.  L.  COGGSHAUL,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon.Ohio. 


j  If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

kThe  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

rGreenmou*tAT.8FKIN(iFIELD,0. 


BCITTtf  Flanog,  Organa,  933  up.  Want  agta 
BkAI  1  !  Cat’lgfree.  Dan’lF.Beatty,Wa*h’ton.N.J 


REMITTANCES  ARE  ACKNOWLEDGED, 
THE  $200  CASH  PRIZES  AWARDED.  for  subscriptions,  by  change  of  the  date 
As  we  have  stated  all  along,  the  $200  labels  on  the  paper.  At  this  season, 
cash  offered  for  clubs  of  10  or  more  trial  however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  the 
subscriptions  at  25  cents  each,  sent  in  be-  changes  made  under  two  or  three  weeks, 
fore  January  1st,  has  almost  gone  beg-  because  of  the  many  hundreds  coming  in 
ging.  Only  37  persons  have  fulfilled  the  daily.  Remittances  for  clubs  are  also 
conditions,  and  in  every  case  they  have  acknowledged  to  the  sender  by  postal 
not  only  received  the  books  or  other  pre-  card  in  the  return  mail. 

miums,  but  also  have  had  returned  to  - 

them  more  cash  than  they  sent  to  us  for  The  Index  of  the 
the  clubs,  as  follows  :  Rural  New-Yorker  1 


Name  and  Address. 


T.  J.  Sutton,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich  .  85 

C.  K.  Chapman,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y -  34 

Irving  W.  Crandall,  Orleans  Co..  N.  Y. .  31 

K.  B.  Miller,  Henr  epln  Co.,  Minn .  28 

C.  D.  Carpenter,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  28 

Jas.  L.  Brush,  Somerset  Co..  N.  J .  21 

C.  E.  Canfield,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  NY..  23 

Ezra  Wood,  .Jefferson  Co.,  Ind .  21 

Mrs.  .J.  M.  Miller,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa....  20 

.las.  J.  McNamara,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y  ..  20 

G.  A.  Smith,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich .  18 

A.  L.  Gray,  Erie  Co.,  Pa .  18 

M.  C.  Hughes,  Pierce  Co.,  Wash .  17 

John  Camblln,  Grant  Co  ,  Ind .  17 

A.  G.  Davis,  Clinton  Co  .  Mo .  10 

Geo.  E.  House,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y .  15 

J.  O.  Wadsworth,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y .  12 

Henry  Judd,  British  Columbia .  12 

G.  G.  Gibbs,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J .  11 

Warren  Vreeland,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J .  11 

Edwin  Wright,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa .  11 

John  C.  McMillan,  Marlon  Co.,  Ind .  11 

G.  E.  Kephart,  Wyandot  Co  ,  0 .  11 

C.  C.  Prentiss,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y .  10 

M.  Speer,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich .  10 

A.  Van  Arsdale,  Warren  Co  ,  Pa .  10 

Jas.  Frazier,  Butler  Co.,  I’a .  10 

E.  C.  May,  Windham  Co.,  Conn .  10 

W.  S.  Moore,  King  Co.,  Wash .  10 

A.  F.  Ames,  Rea  Co  ,  Tenn .  10 

Hiram  A.  Blodgett,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  10 


Paul  H.  Monroe,  Will  Co.,  Ill . 

H.  Walrath,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.... 

F.  Harmer,  Manistee  Co.,  Mich . 

R.  It.  Hunter,  Ontario,  Can . 

Samuel  F.  Duffield,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J... 
Sadie  F.  Howard,  Weld  Co.,  Col . 


These  workers  sent  us  25  cents  each 
for  the  subscriptions.  We  sent  them  34 
cents  for  each.  Of  course  we  lose  thus 
where  we  hoped  to  secure  numerous  trial 
subscriptions.  We  presume  that  the 
reason  of  the  failure  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  of  the  price  to  $1  a  year, 
and  the  great  reputation  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
induced  many  to  subscribe  at  once  for  a 
whole  year,  who  might  otherwise  have 
become  “  trial  ”  subscribers  instead. 

At  any  rate,  the  record  shows  that  the 
TWO  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  cash  pre¬ 
miums  to  be  awarded  May  1st  for  clubs 
of  five  or  more  new  yearly  subscriptions, 
will  go  to  a  comparatively  few  earnest 
workers.  These  and  the  “  special”  pre¬ 
miums  will  insure  liberal  pay  for  any 
energetic  farmer  of  good  reputation  in 
his  town  or  county. 

HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED  ? 

T  your  subscription  expires  this 

A  Jl  week  it  will  be  indicated  by  the 
date  on  the  address  label  as  follows  : 

John  Smith,  14193, 

and  an  early  renewal  is  in  order.  If  it 
reads  with  any  previous  date,  the  renewal 
is  past  due  and  we  hope  you  are  delay¬ 
ing  your  renewal  in  order  to  send  it  in 
with  a  club  of  new  names. 


$200  WILL  BE  PAID 

In  premiums  for  the  best  products 
from  the 

Carman  Grape  Vines, 

The  New  Roses, 

The  New  Potato  and 
The  New  Tomatoes, 

Reing  sent  and  to  be  sent  out  in  due 
season  to  our  subscribers.  The  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  made  known  in  due  time. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ANY  PREMIUM  mentioned 
in  the  issue  of  December  17,  at  any  time, 
even  if  your  subscription  for  1893  has 
already  been  paid.  For  example :  in 
case  of  an  article  that  you  want  which 
calls  for  “  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  ”  and  a  certain  amount  of  money,  if 
your  renewal  has  already  been  sent  in, 
you  have  only  to  substitute  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  your  own  ;  that  is,  send  in 
two  new  subscriptions  and  the  amount 
of  money  named,  to  secure  the  premium 


Our  92ND  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


or*  We  Mail  it  FREE. 


■  anMr 

Sr 


The  Index  of  the  volume  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  1892  is  now 
ready,  having  been  printed  separately. 
Copies  of  it  will  be  supplied  to  subscribers 
gratis,  on  application. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

What  apathy  among  cattle  growers  ! 

The  oil  of  black  birch  brings  $80  per  gallon. 
Kremlin,  the  trotter,  strides  19J4  feet  at  speed. 
Manitoba  farmers  are  going  largely  Into  mutton 
sheep  raising. 

A  Connecticut  man  paints  his  “ads”  on  cows  along 
the  highways  and  railroads. 

California  has  put  275  trotters  In  the  2:30  list  the 
past  season,  and  54  in  the  2:20  list. 

The  real  estate  brokers  In  New  York  city  sold  prop¬ 
erty  worth  In  the  aggregate  $45,000,000  last  year. 

The  upper  Mississippi  River  Is  shallowerthan  since 
185(1.  and  the  river  Is  frozen  tight  opposite  St.  Louts 
and  above 

Governor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  Is  39  years  of  age,  and 
weighs  only  375  pounds— must  belong  to  a  breed  of 
slow  growth. 

At  Allerton,  Ill.,  the  other  day  450  Shropshires  be¬ 
longing  to  the  estate  of  the  late  George  Allen,  aver¬ 
aged  $40  apiece. 

The  Hackney  stallion,  Danegelt,  has  been  sold  for 
5,000  guineas,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an 
animal  of  that  breed. 

Mrs.  B.  Nutting,  of  Parkman,  Me.,  who  is  77  years 
old,  made  1,200  pounds  of  butter  In  1892,  and  did  all 
the  household  work  for  a  family  of  five. 

At  Gainesville,  Tex.,  a  hog  in  course  of  preparation 
for  the  World's  Fair  already  weighs  1,000  pounds,  and 
is  expected  to  reach  1,400  pounds  by  spring. 

Mrs.  Lease  has  withdrawn  from  the  Senatorial 
race  in  Kansas  in  favor  of  Briedenthal,  a  Populist, 
whom  she  will  support  ns  against  any  other  can¬ 
didate. 

On  New  Year's  eve  Thomas  Itvan,  aged  40,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  fell  on  the  frozen  stump  of  a  sunflower 
stalk.  His  hand  was  gashed,  lockjaw  ensued,  and  he 
died  In  awful  agony. 

A  prize  of  $100  offered  at  the  Marshfield,  WIs.,  in¬ 
stitute  for  the  cow  showing  the  highest  butter  test 
went  to  a  Jersey  which  produced  5.0  pounds  of  butter 
fat  to  100  pounds  milk. 

St.  Simon  leads  the  winning  sires  of  England  In 
1892,  with  $200,295  to  his  credit.  Bend  Or  comes 
second,  with  $89,400,  and  Ormonde,  now  an  Ameri¬ 
can  horse,  third,  with  $80,245. 

The  Illinois  laws  provide  a  penalty  of  one  year  in 
the  county  jail  for  docking  horses’  tails,  and  the 
Humane  Society  threatens  to  prosecute  with  the 
utmost  rigor  all  violators  of  the  law. 

It  now  appears  proved,  unless  figures  lie,  that  the 
Republicans  lost  the  last  National  election  because 
over  1.000,000  disgruntled  Republican  farmers,  chiefly 
In  the  West,  staid  at  home  on  election  day. 

The  farmer  isn’t  the  only  one  who  Is  swindled  by 
card  and  bunco  sharpers.  T’other  day  Jacob  B. 
Crowell,  of  Greencastle,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Crowell 
Works,  was  bamboozled  out  of  $5,000  by  the  old,  old 
three  card  monte  trick. 

At  Virginia,  Ill.,  the  other  dav,  a  grand  wolf  drive 
was  participated  in  by  250  farmers  and  hundreds  of 
others.  It  covered  a  territory  of  eight  miles  square. 
At  the  wind-up  two  wolves  were  in  the  circle,  but  in 
the  hurly-burly  both  escaped  I 
On  January  4,  the  New  York  State  Forest  Commis 
sion  disposed  of  nine  lots  of  State  lands,  aggregating 
4,450  acres,  lying  outside  the  Adirondack  Park  in 
Franklin  County.  Bids  were  rejected  on  21  lots.  The 
land  sold  brought  $24,401.50,  an  average  of  $5.48  per 
acre 

It  Is  reported  from  Odessa,  Russia,  that  several 
large  cargoes  of  Russian  cotton  are  about  to  be 
shipped  from  Dantzlc  and  other  ports,  and  that  there 
are  already  10,000  bales  of  Russian  cotton  In  north 
Germany  ready  for  shipment.  A  new  rival  for  the 
cotton  States. 

The  tax  on  whisky  Is  now  90  cents  a  gallon,  Its  cost 
is  only  15  cents  a  gallon.  Wouldn't  an  Increase  of 
the  tax  to  $1  25  as  proposed,  be  an  Invincible  tempta¬ 
tion  to  illicit  distillation?  Whisky  making  affords  a 
large  market  for  corn,  but  away  with  it  If  it  takes  the 
abomination  along! 

A  Broadway  florist  tells  of  a  fashionable  woman 
who,  every  week  or  two,  has  an  extravagant  bunch 
of  flowers  sent  to  herself,  and  directs  the  florist  to 
write  on  one  of  his  business  cards  :  “Gentleman  left 
no  name.”  Then  she  revels  In  the  delight  of  receiv¬ 
ing  an  anonymous  gift. 

Prune  culture  has  assumed  considerable  import¬ 
ance  as  a  profitable  industry  in  the  Pacific  States.  In 
some  parts  of  Oregon  it  is  reported  as  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  in  the  past  year  or  so,  and  many 
farmers  have  lifted  heavy  mortgages  from  their 
farms  by  the  profits  from  their  prune  orchards. 

At  the  Cotton  Exchange  in  New  York  the  other 
day  the  highest  price  since  the  war  was  reached  for 
a  bale  of  cotton  sold  for  the  benefit  bf  the  building 
fund  of  the  New  York  Press  Club.  Vice-President 


I  TELL  YOU,  SALZERS  5EED5  /\RE  BEST:  LOOK  AT 


THEYI  elds= 

- 130, 

BUS] 
PER 
MRE. 


Such  glorious  yields  yon  may  have  by  planting  PANZER’S  SEEDS.  They  nerer 
fail.  They  always  sprout,  grow  and  produce.  60.000  Bushels  Potatoes  Cheap. 
r3y*85  FKG,  EARLIEST  VKGKTAlJLK  NOVELTIES,  sufficient  for  a  family,  Postpaid  for  $1.00. 
10  Farm  Grain  Samples.  8c;  wth  cata.  16c.  11  Grass  &  Clover  Samples  10c;  wiith  cata.  18e 
8  Field  Corn  Samples  12c;  with  catalogue  20c. 

Our  mammoth  8eod  Catalogue  costs  over  $o0.000.  It  i«  mailed  you  upon  receipt  of 
8c  postage.  Its  a  valuable  work,  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  you. 


9HN  ASALZERSEEP  C?L/\  CROSSLY 


Siedenberg,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  bid  it  In  at  77!4  cents  per  pound  and  then  re¬ 
donated  it  to  the  club. 

Senator  Sherman,  who  professes  to  have  been 
neutral  in  the  Anti-Opinion  tight,  lias  finally  decided 
to  take  the  popular  side  in  obedience  to  great  pres¬ 
sure,  be  tells  us,  from  farmers  In  his  own  State  and 
all  over  the  country.  The  farmers  are  aroused  on 
the  subject,  and  the  prospects  for  the  passage  of  the 
measure  are  getting  brighter. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  a  special  authority 
on  matters  of  the  kind,  figures  It  out  that  the  prices 
at  which  hogs  have  been  packed  for  some  time  past 
have  averaged  about  $8.35  per  cwt.,  a  figure  which  is 
phenomenal  as  compared  with  packing  prices  of  the 
average  year. 

The  Colorado  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union  at  its  annual  convention  at  Denver  the  other 
day.  recommended  that  the  State  should  own  the 
coal  mines  and  the  Irrigation  ditches,  and  also  that 
convicts  be  employed  In  the  construction  of  the 
latter.  Woman  suffrage  was  approved  and  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  the  Ocala  and  St.  Louis  platforms  re¬ 
affirmed. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Black  Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Publish¬ 
ing  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Auld  House, 
Washington,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  January  1.1,  1893,  at 
10  o’clock  A.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  seven 
directors  and  an  auditing  committee  of  three  mem¬ 
bers,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other  business. 
W.  G.  Berry,  Secretary. 

The  $40,000  appropriated  by  the  Illinois  World's 
Fair  Commissioners  for  the  live  stock  exhibit  of  that 
State  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  will  be  distributed 
as  follows  :  First,  the  freight  and  express  charges 
on  all  Illinois  live  stock  and  poultry  exhibits  will  be 
paid,  and  the  remainder  of  the  funds  will  go  as  prem¬ 
iums  on  the  following  basis  :  Horses  will  receive  37 
per  cent ;  cattle,  30  per  cent ;  swine,  15  per  cent ; 
sheep,  12  per  cent :  poultry,  six  per  cent. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
there  are  at  present  six  reservations  of  forests,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  total  of  3,252.260  acres,  located  in  Col¬ 
orado,  New  Mexico,  Oregon  and  Wyoming,  and  26 
proposed  forest  reservations  are  under  considera¬ 
tion,  located  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota.  Oregon. 
Washington  and  Wyoming.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
association  Is  to  be  held  at  Chicago  during  the 
World’s  Fair. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  publications  ever  issued 
by  the  Government  Is  a  report  upon  the  sheep  Indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States,  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  treats  of  the 
history  and  conditions  of  the  industry  from  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  down  to  the  present  day 
and  is  handsomely  illustrated.  It  bids  fair  to  rival  In 
popularity  the  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse 
published  by  the  Department  some  time  since,  and 
that  on  live  stock  diseases  issued  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  is  ready  for  distribution  by  the  Secretary  and 
through  members  of  Congress. 

The  raisin  growers  of  California  are  forming  a 
trust,  to  be  known  as  the  “  California  State  Raisin 
Growers’  Association.”  It  is  said  that  packers  and 
brokers  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  organization,  but 
will  have  to  pay  a  higher  entrance  fee  than  growers, 
and  that  in  the  executive  committee  of  60,  which  is 
to  be  selected,  40  will  be  growers.  According  to  the 
plan  of  the  trust,  it  Is  understood  the  packers 
and  brokers  will  give  a  bond  to  maintain  prices 
Raisins  will  be  consigned  to  those  who  have  given 
$10,000  and  $20,000  bonds  respectively  not  to  sell  at  a 
figure  under  the  set  price.  Whose  ox  is  gored  this 
time  ? 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
oeekeepers  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  other 
day.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Division  of 
Entomology,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
should  be  raised  to  an  Independent  position  and  tbat 
an  experimental  apiary  should  be  established  at 
Washington.  The  production  of  liquid  honey  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  likely  to  be  ruined  by  cheap  sugar.  Prof. 
Riley  stated  that  he  had  gone  into  the  open  market 
and  purchased  50  different  preparations  of  honey, 
of  which  he  made  careful  analyses  and  found  that 
45  per  cent  were  adulterated.  The  adulterations 
were  not  prejudicial  to  health,  but  operated  against 
the  beekeeper,  who  could  not  produce  and  sell  pure 
honey  as  low  as  the  spurious  article. 


Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

52  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

POST-OFFICE  DRUC  STORE. 

All  kinds  of  drug  store  goods  sent  (postage  or  ex- 
pressage  prepaid)  on  receipt  of  current  retail  prices. 
Address  PLATT  &  COLT,  Postal  Druggists,  78  East 
State  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Estimates  and  quotations 
promptly  furnished. 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

CRATE  FUL-COMFORTINC. 


C  O  A 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK 

THE  H  OOSI  E  It 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all  i 

kinds  of  Grain  and  HL  j 
Seeds.  Send  for  cata-  J 

logue  of  Seed  Sowers  fflBilk-  f  -J[ 

and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov- 

ELKHART,  IND.  — '  ’'V.  <T5-\. 

\\T  A  'VT^TYTT^TA  A  medium-sized  farm,  fairly 
VV  -CVi-M  X  XL  J_A  improved,  near  market,  and 
in  good  fruit  locality.  Address,  with  description, 
price,  etc.,  J.  W.  RANSOM,  Box  45,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Pnnr§TF0RFARME«s' 

K  11111  I  I  NOT  BIG  MONEY, 
i  1  I  S  I  BUT  SURE  MONEY. 

Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
HOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO.. 

Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

1  §  #  f*  B  S  MAPU’y^  Ktnda,  Water,  Gas,  Qii, 
Asms  Bbj  I  B  III  fi  W  If  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

■  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  Ac.  Wilt 
w  ■  fas  mb  fisaoai/  you  to  send  26c.  for  Encyclopedia ,  of 
1500  Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill, 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W, 

12  Practical  Books. 

Tlahi,  Thorough ,  Reliable. 

THE  following  books  are  the  best  of  their 
class.  They  are  written  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  are  up  to  the  times,  and  well  il¬ 
lustrated  with  clear  and  accurate  engrav¬ 
ings.  They  are  all  substantially  bound  in 
cloth,  with  neat  gilt  titles,  and  will  be  sent, 
post  paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price : 

The  Steel  Square  and  Its  Uses— 100  en¬ 
gravings .  $1.00 

The  best  work  for  mechanics  ever 
published.  Over  200,000  have  been 
sold.  The  workman  who  possesses  this 
book  need  not  waste  time  and  mater¬ 
ial  “  cutting  and  trying.”  lie  can  lay¬ 
out  his  work  to  a  hair  s  breadth  and 
“cut  to  the  line.” 

Practical  Carpentry — 300  engravings. . .  1.00 

The  Hardwood  Finisher— Lives  the  new 
methods  and  is  the  only  book  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  subject  in  the  market  1.00 

Stair  Building  blade  Lasy .  1-00 

The  Builder’s  Guide .  2.00 

Carpenter’s  &  Joiner  s  f’ccket  Companion  .50 

Plaster:  Howto  Make  and  Use .  1-00 

Common  Sense  in  the  Foul  ry  Yard .  1.00 

Trade  Secrets  ar.d  Private  Rec  pes . 00 

The  Workshop  Companion . 60 

Hints  for  Beginners  with  the  Microscope  .50 
Shooting  on  the  Wing :  How  to  Learn . 75 

US'”  Full  descriptive  catalogues  sent  on 
request. 

RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Game  brings  pretty  good  prices  now. 

Pork  is  scarcer  ;  pork  prices  are  higher. 

Fancy  Florida  oranges  bring  good  prices. 

Grape  fruit  is  scarce,  and  prices  are  advancing. 

Wintergreen  berries  retail  for  10  cents  per  quart. 

New  York  City  consumes  20,000  barrels  of  flour 
daily. 

Good  celery  has  been  extremely  scarce  all  the 
season. 

Eggs  are  received  here  in  large  quantities  from 
Nebraska. 

Anjou  pears  retail  all  the  way  from  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  dozen. 

Hundreds  of  tous  of  Imported  garlic  are  sold  in  this 
city  every  year. 

Choice  apples  are  high  In  price,  and  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply. 

During  the  last  month,  mushrooms  have  been  the 
lowest  in  price  for  a  long  time. 

The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  handling 
potatoes,  and  the  situation  is  quiet, 

Cheese  maintains  its  former  price,  and  this  figure 
is  too  high  to  make  business  active. 

Broilers  are  already  in  market,  and  are  selling  at 
prices  that  ought  to  make  the  raisers  smile. 

Fresh-killed  Philadelphia  chickens  sell  for  25  to  28 
cents  per  pound  at  retail;  capons,  fresh  killed,  25 
cents. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  beef  cattle 
said  to  be  In  the  country,  prices  are  somewhat 
higher. 

The  Southern  frosts  have  caused  a  scarcity  in 
Southern  vegetables,  and  prices  have  correspond¬ 
ingly  advanced. 

The  extremely  cold  weather  interferes  seriously 
with  the  handling  of  fruit,  and  scarcity  and  higher 
prices  result  In  many  cases. 

Hothouse  grapes  are  doing  a  little  better,  as  the 
foreign  ones  are  coming  less  freely,  and  our  native 
and  California  grapes  are  becoming  scarcer. 

One  dealer  received  some  chickens  all  the  way  from 
Missouri,  drawn,  and  with  the  heads  and  feet  off. 
They  retailed  for  a  shilling  u  pound,  the  same  as 
those  with  trimmings. 

Many  hogs  are  reported  from  a  Missouri  county 
weighing  700  or  800  pounds.  Such  heavy  pork  is  not 
wanted  in  this  market,  and  would  be  almost  un¬ 
salable  in  ordinary  times. 

Trade  in  provisions  Is  usually  very  dull  for  a  week 
or  two  after  the  holidays.  People  evidently  make  a 
spread  then,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  atone 
for  it  by  fasting  afterwards. 

Butter  is  strong— in  price.  Choice  is  extremely 
scarce,  and  other  grades  are  receiving  the  benefit. 
On  the  Produce  Exchange,  33  cents  was  bid  for  extra 
Western,  with  no  sales  made.  Prices  are  high,  and 
the  market  in  good  condition  for  so  early  in  the 
season. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool  and  Lon¬ 
don,  report  that  for  the  week  ending  December  24, 
their  market  was  well,  but  not  excessively  supplied 
with  Maine  and  Canadian  apples.  The  bulk  of  the 
fruit  consisted  of  poor  and  medium  qualities,  so  that 
the  general  range  of  prices  was  rather  low  ;  really 
good  and  line  parcels  being  relatively  scarce  andl 
active  demand  at  full  rates.  Newtown  Pippins  have 
declined  heavily,  the  Christmas  demand  being  over. 
Ueceipts  this  year  from  United  States  and  Canada 
were  531,889  barrels,  against  590,(120  barrels  at  the  same 
date  last  year. 

Here's  the  annual  report  of  the  wool  trade  for  the 
past  year  to  January  1 :  The  number  of  sheep  in  the 
country  increased  from  43,430,000  to  44,938,000.  The 
clip  Increased  from  307,401,507  to  333,018,508  pounds 
The  stock  of  domestic  wool  on  hand  December  31  in 
Boston  Increased  from  28,705,300  to  30,050,500  pounds 
The  stock  of  foreign  in  Boston  Increased  from 
1,009,300  to  4,341,000.  The  sales  for  the  year  in  Boston 
Increased  32,292,141  pounds  over  those  of  1891.  Boston 
increased  her  sales  by  0,000,000  pounds  more  woo 
than  the  en  Jre  Increase  of  the  domestic  clip.  The 
total  stock  in  the  country  Is  but  (18,354,000  pound 
domestic  and  18,388,875  pounds  foreign,  against 
78,991,400  pounds  domestic  and  21,154,880  pounds  for¬ 
eign,  December  31.  1891.  The  consumption  of  all 
grades  of  wool  by  American  mills  shows  an  increase 
of  59,000,000  pounds  over  1891. 

According  to  the  January  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  wheat  aiea  last  season  was  38,- 
554,430  acres;  product,  515,949,000  bushels;  value, 
$1122,111,831.  The  rate  of  yield  is  13.4  bushels  per  acre. 
The  average  value  per  bushel,  62.4  cents,  is  the  low¬ 
est  average  value  ever  reported,  that  of  1884  being 
64.5  cents,  and  that  of  1887  being  G8.1  cents.  The 
average  of  the  crop  of  1891  was  83.9  cents.  The  corn 
crop  is  short,  exceeded  In  quantity  seven  times  in  the 
last  10  years,  but  slightly  larger  than  In  1883,  1887  and 
1890.  Its  average  yield  per  acre,  23.1  bushels,  has 
been  exceeded  six  times  in  10  years.  The  breadth  as 
estimated  is  70,626,658  acres;  the  product,  1,028,464,- 
000  bushels;  value,  $642,146,630,  averaging  39.3  cents 
per  bushel.  The  estimates  for  oats  are:  Area,  27,- 
063,835  acres;  product,  661,035,000  bushels;  value, 
$209,253,611;  yield  per  acre,  2.44  bushels. 

This  is  the  tale  of  woe  from  one  commission  mer¬ 
chant  at  one  visit:  1.  A  lot  of  box  honey  received 
by  express,  in  “  bad  order;”  combs  all  broken  down 
by  rough  handling,  and  honey  trickling  out  through 
the  crevices.  Fault  of  the  express  employees.  2.  A 
lot  of  potatoes  in  sacks,  the  top  ones  fine,  large  tub¬ 
ers,  below  these  small  ones,  many  so  badly  frozen  as 
to  be  all  soft.  3.  A  lot  of  onions  frozen  solid,  unsal¬ 
able  for  enough  to  pay  freight,  which,  by  the  way, 
the  commission  merchant  had  already  paid.  4.  A  lot 
of  apples,  some  of  them  of  fairly  good  size,  but  many 
poor  and  small,  and  all  sojdlrty  as  to  be  unsalable  to 
any  except  the  poorest  class,  who  buy  because  an 
article  is  cheap.  5.  A  hog-dressed  veal  so  poor  and 
bony  as  to  be  unsalable  at  any  decent  price.  6.  An¬ 
other  hog-dressed  bob  veal  (?)  evidently  not  more 
than  three  days  old,  and  unfit  for  any  use  whatever. 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  low  prices  necessarily 
obtained  for  the  last  five  items— the  commission 
merchant  or  the  shipper? 


Each  traveler  should  carry  a  box  of  TUTT’S  PILLS 
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BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  52  @2  35 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 195  @2  00 

Foreign.  Medium . 165  @170 

Foreign,  Pea .  I  70  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 190  @195 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . i  50  @2  75 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  01  @2  10 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . I  75  @1  80 

Bags,  per  bush . 170  @175 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  82 

BUTTE  K. 

CRKAMEKY  AND  FACTORY. 

Creamery,  State,  tubs,  fall  made,  extra . 29  @39 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 25  @27 

Western,  separator,  extra . 32)6@— 

vVestern,  firsts . 29  @31 

Western,  seconds . 25  @28 

Western,  June,  extras . 24  @21)6 

Western,  June,  firsts . 21  @23 

Western,  June,  seconds . 19  @20 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 21  @25 

Western  imitation  creamery,  seconds. ..  18  ©23 

Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras. . ..17  @18 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 16  @17 

June  tubs,  extras . 18  @17 

Fresh  small  tubs . 22  @23 

Fresh  firsts . 19  @21 

Fresh  seconds . ’6  @16)6 

Thirds . 15  @15)6 

DAIRY, 

State,  half  tubs  and  pails,  extras . 27  @— 

Half  tubs  and  pails,  firsts . 22  @24 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @21 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 24  @25 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 21  @23 

Tubs,  seconds . 18  @19 

Firkins,  extra . 22  @23 

Firkins,  firsts . 21  @22 

Firkins,  seconds . 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  extras .  . —  @26 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22  @24 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @21 

Western,  firsts . 20  @23 

Seconds . 16  @19 

Thirds . 14)6@15 

Rolls,  fresh . 16  @22 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

fancy . ll)4@ll)6 

Full  cream,  white,  fail  made,  fancy . 11  )4@11)6 

Full  cream,  choice . 1094@U 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10J4@10% 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9  @10 

Part  cream.  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  9  @  9)6 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  7)6®  8)6 

Part  skims,  choice  . 8  @  8t£ 

Part  skims,  prime .  7  @7)6 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5  @6)6 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @4 

Full  skims .  1)6@  2)6 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . . 

Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime . 

Fall  packed . 

Early  Icehouse,  good  to  prime . 

Icehouse,  fair  quality . 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  dozen . 

Canadian,  per  dozen . 

Western,  per  dozen . 

GINSENG. 


Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  00 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  60 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 


32  @33 
30  @31 
28  @29 
24  @27 

22  @23 
19  @20 
24  @— 
24  @ — 

23  @24 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  U)6@  12)6 

Timothy . 180  @190 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @  85 

No.  2 .  70  @  80 

No.  3 .  65  @  70 

Shipping .  GO  @  65 

Clover,  mixed .  60  @  65 

Straw,  No.  1  rye .  60  @  65 

No.  2  rye  .  50  @  55 

Short  rye .  40  @  45 

Oat .  40  @  — 

HONEY. 

White  Clover,  1  lb.  bxs..  per  pound . 12  @16 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Poor,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Buckwheat.  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  per  lb . .'. . —  @ — 

Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

State,  choice,  1892 . 22  @23 

Prime,  medium,  1892 . 20  @22 

All  grades,  1891 . 17  @22 

Old  olds .  8  @10 

Pacific  coast,  all  grades,  1892 . 20  @23 

Coast,  all  grades,  1891 . 16  @20 

Coast,  old  olds .  5  @10 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . <7  @52 

FRUITS -DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  9)6@10 

Choice .  8)6@  9 

Prime .  8  @  8)4 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy .  6  @  «)6 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice .  5$6@  ■r>M 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  5*4®  5)6 

Chopped .  194®  2 

Cores  and  skins .  ll4@  1)6 

Peaches,  Ga..  peeled,  fancy . 12)6@13 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . II  @12 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime .  9  @10 

Ga.,  peeled,  common .  6  @8)6 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 20!4@21 

Sun-dried . 18  @19 

Cherries  . 18  @20 

Huckleberries . 11  @12 

Blackberries .  6)6®  7 

1891 .  5ft  @  6)6 

Apricots.  California . 12  @16 

Peaches,  California,  unoeeled . 10  @15 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 10  @14 

Plums,  State.'per  lb . 12  @— 

Damson . 12  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  N.  Spy.  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25@3  00 

N.  Spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 3  50@3  75 

Good  to  prime . 2  30@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 3  50@4  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  25 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@3  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  fancy.  9  00@9  50 
Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  choice. . .  .8  50310  00 

Cape  Cod,  inferior,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  25@2  75 

Cape  Cod.  fair  quality,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . 2  25@2  75 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

grapes.— Western  New  York. 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  10  @11 

Isabella,  per  5-lb  basket .  9  @10 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10  @13 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box _ 2  50@2  75 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  00@2  25 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Russet,  per  box  . 1  75@2  00 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 2  25® - 

Tangerines,  perbox . 4  00@4  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . 2  50@3  00 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Beevies,  live— Best  native  steers . 5  00  @5  10 

Boor . 3  15  @3  50 

Texans . 3  00  (33  75 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50  @3  25 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @8)6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7s* 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  3  @7 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  Ifi  .  2  @  3 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2  @  2-v 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2)4®  2)6 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @13 

Country  dressed,  prime  .  10  @11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9  @10 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium. .  7)6®  9 

Dressed  butttermllk,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Cows,  MUcli,  choice . 47  50  @  — 

Poor  to  fair . 25  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  9t6@10)a 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4)6@  6)6 

Sheep,  alive, good  to  prime,  pe^  lb .  4  @5)6 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  ©5 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  9*6@10 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  8%@  9)4 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  8  @8  (6 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 6  50  @7  00 

Roasting  Pigs,  dressed,  10 to  26  lbs.,  per  lb.  II  @  14 

Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb .  17  ©  18 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  25  @  2  50 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 2  00  @  2  25 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 6  00  @  7  00 

Long  Island.  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  50  @  2  75 

Northern  New  York,  per  bbl . 2  25  @  2  50 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 2  00  @  2  25 

Jersey,  good  to  choice . 2  12  @  2  37 

Inferior . 125  @  175 

Virginia  sweet . 3  00  @  — 

Jersey  sweet  . 3  25  @  3  75 

Vineland  sweet . 4  00  @  4  50 

POULTRY  -  LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  11  @  11)6 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @11)6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Eastern,  per  pair .  75  (31_00 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  37  @175 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  (i)»@7  00 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  8)6 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  8)6®  — 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb .  15  @  — 

Up-river,  fancy,  per  lb . 15  @  — 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy . 15  @  — 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @  14)6 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy,  per  lb . 13  @  14 

Western,  scalded,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @  14)6 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 12)6®  13)6 

Chickens,  Phtla.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 16  ®  — 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 15  ®  16 

Phila.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . II  @12 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Western,  Inferior .  6  @  9 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb .  9  @  II 

Western,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 13  @15 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Western,  per  lb .  8  ©14 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . . 12  @14 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @12 

VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  CO 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots .  30@  40 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  25@  30 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  100 . 5  00@8  00 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 3  00@3  50 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Orange  County,  red . 1  25@2  00 

Turnips . 1  00@  — 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 70  @85)4 

Rye . 54  @60 

Barley . 54  @85 

Buckwheat . 51  @54 

Corn . 48  @53 

Oats . S6)4@47 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


Troublesome  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore  Throat 
and  Hoarseness,  arc  speedily  cured  by  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant.  It  gives  immediate  relief 
in  all  Affection*  of  the  Lunijs  by  producing  a  free  ex¬ 
pectoration  of  the  phlegm  which  obstructs  them,  thus 
quieting  the  Cough,  relieving  the  inflammation,  and 
giving  the  diseased  organs  a  chance  to  heal.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists.— Adv. 


Buffalo 

Gluten 


Feed 

Makes  its  best  bow 

to  its  many  friends,  both  old 
and  new,  and  wishes  them  a 

Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year. 

Ready  in  Fel/ntary. 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  -  TRAINING. 

A  new  little  book  by  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

It  will  be  profusely  and  beautifully  Illustrated  by 
photographic  engravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines, 
and  It  will  represent  all  the  practical  systems  of 
training  In  detail.  It  will  not  confine  itself  to  Ideal 
diagrams.  It  will  be  bright,  systematic,  and  Indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price,  cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  40  cents. 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST, 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  $.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p.;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Capo  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Hareourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  Culture  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p. ,  ill) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p) . 75 

Grapo  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Treo  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p  )  .75 
Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Nursery  Book,  Tho.  Bailey,  (paper  60c.) . 1.00 

Orango  Culture.  Moore .  1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.)  . .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Qulun.  (136  p.) . 1.U0 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1,00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.60 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  BarneB  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.)  . 30 

Carrots  und  Mangold-Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozler . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  Tho  New.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill  . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  it  Pay.  Greiner.  (20(p.;  ill.)  2.00 

Melons,  IIow  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 25 

Or  Ion  Culture,  The  New.  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— now  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  FItz . 60 


LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC. 


ABC  Bee  Culture.  Root . 1.25 

Business  lien,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Capons  and  Caponizlng.  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 50 

Dairyman's  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Dog,  The.  Youatt .  2.50 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Coloord .  1.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 20 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  tho  Apiary.  Cook . 1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart . 1.60 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies  Groff . 20 

Agrlcu  lure,  First  Lessons  In.  Gulley . 1.00 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (two  vols) .  5.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culture.  HalUday.  Price  $2,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings . 1.50 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 

Botany,  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) . 1.50 

Botany,  The  New.  Beal . 25 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) . 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) . 2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . 20 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1 .00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge .  1.50 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozler . 20 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  1.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener . 1.00 

Fertlllllzers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  111.)  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Flortlculture.  Rexford .  1.50 


Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . . . 50 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.:  ill.) .  1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.50 

Improving  the  Farm.  Davis . 1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p.;  111.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  ill.) . 2.00 

Irrigation,  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  .tewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures.  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.75 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozler.  .25 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe . 2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozler .  1.00 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner .  1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson . 1.50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p. ;  111.) .  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Rid  Bull  lngs  and  Farms  of  Rats,  How  to. 

Pickett . 20 

Rhododendrons .  1.50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  English.  .50 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper  60c.) . 75 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg . 75 

The  Rose:  Cultivation,  Varieties.  EUwauger.  1.25 
The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall..  2.50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler .  1.50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors .  10 
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JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MRS.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Chap.  I. 

(Continued.) 

“My  land!  my  land!”  Mrs.  Thorn 
sank  into  a  chair  quite  in  a  tremble  of 
surprise. 

“  Of  course  you’ll  take  it,  father?” 
Janet’s  black  eyes  were  shining1,  and  a 
re  i  spot  of  excitement  glowed  on  each 
cheek.  There  was  a  prospect  of  a  change 
quite  beyond  her  wildest  expectations. 

“Ask  the  cat  if  she’ll  take  cream  when 
she  can  get  it,”  whispered  Abel,  rubbing 
his  hands  jovially. 

“  But  what  shall  we  do  if  we  sell  the 
farm?”  asked  Jimmy. 

“  Go  West,  young  man,  go  West  an’ 
grow  up  with  the  kentry.” 

Janet’s  eyes  sparkled  anew  at  this 
witty  rejoinder.  The  West  with  its 
boundless  opportunities  had  long  been 
the  goal  of  her  ambition,  and  the  sudden 
prospect  of  seeing  her  hope  realized, 
coming  as  it  did  upon  her  morning  of 
petty  trial,  was  a  bewildering  revul¬ 
sion  of  joy. 

“  Oh,  father,  I’m  just  too  happy  for 
anything,”  she  exclaimed,  throwing  her 
plump  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissing 
his  wrinkled  cheek  with  fervor.  It  took 
a  powerful  impetus  to  impel  Janet  to 
affectionate  demonstration  toward  her 
father,  and  that  amiable  gentleman 
opened  his  faded  eyes  wide  in  surprise 
as  he  replied,  “  Wall,  wall  !  I’m  glad 
you’re  pleased  J’net.  Now  le’s  have 
dinner.”  _ 

Chap.  II. 

The  farm  was  sold,  and  the  stranger’s 
eyes  had  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  them  as 
he  paid  over  the  money  and  took  the 
deed  from  Abel  Thorn’s  hand. 

Abel  on  his  part  was  equally  pleased, 
believing  that  he  had  made  a  shrewd 
bargain,  and  only  fearful  that  the  keen¬ 
eyed  stranger  would  discover  how  he 
was  being  cheated.  If  Abel  had  set  his 
own  price,  he  would  have  thought  $4,000 
an  extravagant  figure,  but  for  once  he 
had  grafted  a  little  of  worldly  wisdom 
upon  his  naturally  easy-going  methods, 
and  “  played  sharp.” 

“Told  him  I  didn’t  care  no  great  about 
Bellin’  anyhow,”  he  explained  to  his  wife 
with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction  at  his  own 
shrewdness,  upon  being  pressed  for  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  marvelous  transaction. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  dignity 
and  importance  which  the  successful 
move  had  imparted  to  him,  straightening 
the  indolent  slouch  of  his  shoulders,  and 
giving  his  eyes  an  unwonted  luster  as  he 
planned,  not  always  wisely  or  well,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  new  venture  in  the  West. 

“  I  reckon  Iowy’ll  be  about  as  far  out 
on  the  frontier  as  we’ll  care  to  get,”  he 
said,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while 
Janet  and  her  mother  separated  such 
articles  as  they  wished  to  pack  from 
those  which  were  going  into  the  sale. 
They  were  to  give  possession  in  a  week, 
and  everything  not  available  for  removal 
would  go  into  the  auctioneer’s  hands, 
with  the  cattle  and  farm  “truck.”  Janet 
was  fairly  exultant  over  this  phase  of 
the  matter — the  getting  rid  of  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  dilapidated  furnishings 
which  had  tried  her  progressive  soul  so 
long — and  she  breathed  not  one  sigh  of 
sentiment  as  the  old  table  with  the 
cracked  leaf,  the  chair  with  the  broken 
rung,  and  kindred  objects  were  set  aside 
to  furnish  material  for  the  auctioneer’s 
art. 

“  I’ve  heard  tell  about  Iowy,  that  it’s  a 
mighty  purty  soil  out  there.  Not  a  stun 
to  be  seen  an’  the  dirt  as  black  as  your 
shoe.”  Mr.  Thorn  picked  a  loose  sliver 
off  a  board,  and  nibbled  at  it  reflectively. 

“  That’ll  suit  me.”  Jimmy  lounged  upon 
one  of  the  boxes  with  an  important  air. 
“  I’ve  picked  up  stones  enough  to  last  me 
to  a  pretty  decent  old  age  if  I  should 
never  see  another.” 

“  Well,  there’s  one  comfort :  we  sha’n’t 
have  to  put  on  no  great  o’style  out  there,” 
sighed  Mrs.  Thorn,  with  an  air  which  in¬ 


ferred  that  she  had  been  a  victim  of  ex¬ 
cessive  and  burdensome  style  in  the  past. 

“  Well,  I  guess  not.  I  reckon  the 
fashions  don’t  travel  fo  far  as  that.” 
Jimmy  looked  down  at  his  new  suit  with 
great  satisfaction.  “You  ’n’  me  will 
show  ’em  a  thing  or  two  ;  won’t  we, 
Janet  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps,  if  we  don’t  get  shown  some¬ 
thing  ourselves,”  Janet  replied  drily.  “If 
you  should  do  a  little  more  work  and  a 
little  less  talking,  it  might  be  fully  as 
profitable.” 

She  had  a  lively  suspicion  that  the  West 
was  not  upon  so  low  a  plane  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  after  all,  and  had  little  hope  of  sur¬ 
prising  the  natives  with  her  Eastern 
accomplishments,  but  Jimmy  and  her 
father  had  formed  the  most  absurd  ideas 
possible  in  regard  to  that  much  talked  of 
region,  the  West,  and  made  very  little 
distinction  between  Iowa  and  Pike's 
Peak  in  their  mental  estimates  of  the 
great  country  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

There  was  a  mortgage  upon  the  farm, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Abel 
Thorn,  proved  to  be  an  accumulative 
decoration.  After  this  had  been  paid,  the 
balance  in  hand  was  not  so  great,  and  the 
money  seemed  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
flying  hither  and  yon,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  good  deal,  until  Abel  remarked, 
with  a  wry  face,  when  his  wife  asked 
him  for  money  for  some  needful  expense 
for  the  journey : 

“  We’ll  have  to  hurry  out  o’  this,  ma, 
or  much  as  ever  we’ll  have  enough  to  get 
away  with.” 

The  bird  which  had  seemed  so  large  in 
the  bush  dwindled  rapidly  in  the  hand. 

It  was  a  journey  of  wonders  to  the 
simple  family  who  had  scarcely  been  out 
of  their  own  county.  Jimmy’s  eyes  had 
been  growingwider  and  brighter  as  they 
approached  the  city  of  marvelous  growth 
and  enterprise,  Chicago,  and  though  he 
had  failed  to  discover  the  boundary  line 
between  the  superior  culture  of  the  East 
and  his  fancied  inferiority  of  the  West, 
he  had  become  conscious  of  a  new  atmos¬ 
phere,  clear,  incisive  and  sparkling  with 
energy.  There  were  push  and  enterprise 
in  the  very  air  and  even  Abel,  slow  in 
thought  and  motion,  felt  this  to  be  the 
case  and  remarked  to  Jimmy,  “Seems 
like  somethin’  was  a  pushin’  me  an’  a 
hurryin’  me  up.” 

They  were  beyond  the  city  now,  out 
among  the  wide  prairies  of  Illinois,  and 
men  talked  of  improvements,  and  of  large 
movements  in  business  and  achievement, 
and  the  younger  man  involuntarily  held 
his  head  higher,  and  felt  himself  more  of 
a  man  among  men. 

As  for  Janet,  her  eyes  were  sparkling, 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  the  interest  of 
it  all,  and  she  looked  eagerly  out  at  the 
flying  landscape,  noting  the  great  fields 
of  corn,  from  which  the  ripened  ears  had 
not  yet  been  plucked,  the  wide  stretches 
of  field  and  prairie,  carrying  their  im¬ 
pression  of  a  vastness  of  operation  which 
was  both  new  and  fascinating.  There 
was  plenty  of  room  here,  and  her  ambi¬ 
tious  soul  seemed  to  expand,  to  open  out 
in  eager  anticipation  of  what  this  won¬ 
derful  new  country  might  bring  to  her. 

“Great  country,  isn’t  it,  miss?”  A 
gentleman  in  the  seat  behind  her  had 
noticed  her  absorbed  interest,  and  with 
Western  informality,  addressed  her  ;  he 
was  a  Western  man  and  intensely  at¬ 
tached  to,  and  proud  of  his  locality. 

“  Yes,  sir.”  Janet  turned,  and  seeing  a 
kind,  fatherly  face  in  which  there  was 
only  friendly  interest  and  pride  of  coun¬ 
try,  pursued  the  conversation  without 
fear.  ‘  ‘  This  is  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
West,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased.” 

“Coming  here  to  live  ?  ” 

-“  Yes,  sir,  we  intend  to  settle  in  Iowa.”- 

“Splendid  State,  Iowa.  Folks  don’t 
know  just  how  to  appreciate  it  until 
they  get  out  of  it.  Look  at  her  farming 
country  now  ;  a  man  that  can’t  make  a 
living  on  Iowa  soil  couldn’t  make  it  any¬ 
where  on  earth,  and  her  school  system! 
Why,  ma’am,  nearly  every  little  village 
all  through  the  State  has  its  brick  school- 


house,  with  the  American  flag  a-flyin’ 
from  the  cupola  of  some  of  them.  We’re 
a-bringing  up  our  boys  and  girls  on  the 
essence  of  patriotism,  instilling  the  love 
of  country  with  their  A,  B,  C’s.”  He 
brought  his  fist  down  with  energy  upon 
his  knee. 

“A  very  commendable  idea,  I’m  sure,” 
murmured  Janet,  while  the  enthusiastic 
gentleman  paused  for  breath. 

“And  then  her  enterprise! — she’s  a 
rusher — Iowa  is.  Busy  as  a  bee  and 
gathering  in  honey  every  day.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Had  Samples  With  Him. — Persons 
who  have  unexpectedly  taken  hot  food 
that  looked  cold  into  their  mouths  will 
appreciate  this  story  from  The  Cider 
Maker: 

A  clergyman  was  going  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  his  summer  vacation,  and,  being 
very  fond  of  a  certain  brand  of  pickles, 
he  took  some  with  him.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  and  should  be  sparingly  used. 
Arrived  at  an  hotel,  he  placed  the  bottle 
on  the  table  and  took  one  or  two  of  them. 
A  party  sitting  opposite  got  his  eye  on 
the  pickles. 

“  Stranger,  pass  the  pickles,  please  ?  ” 

The  clergyman  said:  “  These  are  pri¬ 
vate  property  but  you  are  welcome  to 
them!”  He  passed  the  bottle  across  the 
table,  and  the  party  emptied  half  the 
bottle  into  his  plate  and  stirred  them 
well  up  with  his  spoon.  Then  he  took  a 
big  mouthful,  but  they  were  not  long 
down  when  he  drew  a  long  breath  and 
said  : 

“Look  here,  stranger,  I  guess  you  are 
a  parson  !  ” 

“  Well,  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  I  preach 
the  gospel.” 

“Look  you  here,”  said  the  party,  “I’ve 
heard  them  preach  about  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  but  you  are  the  first  one  I  ever  met 
who  carried  a  sample  bottle  !  ” 

Why  Fruits  Crack. — There  is  a  law 
relating  to  the  transmission  of  fluids 
through  thin  membranes,  called  endos- 
mose,  where  the  transmission  is  from 
without  inward,  and  exosmose,  where 
the  movement  is  from  within  outward. 
Upon  this  principle  may  be  explained 
the  cracking  of  fruits.  Endosmose,  prop¬ 
erly  understood,  is  a  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  process,  says  the  California 
Fruit  Grower.  But,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  principle,  we  may  say  that  if  a  blad¬ 
der,  for  example,  be  filled  with  syrup 
and  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
water  will,  after  awhile,  become  sweet. 
The  syrup  passes  through  the  membrane 
of  the  bladder  in  the  water,  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  the  water  passes  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  bladder.  But  this  inter¬ 
change  is  not  an  equal  one  ;  the  light 
liquid,  the  water,  passes  in  many  times 
more  rapidly  than  the  heavier  liquid,  the 
syrup,  passes  out.  The  consequence  will 
be  that  the  bladder  will  be  distended  to 
its  utmost  and  at  length  burst.  A  ripe 
tomato,  cherry,  orange  or  plum  may  be 
considered  in  the  condition  of  the  blad¬ 
der  of  syrup.  The  rich  juices  of  the  fruit 
correspond  to  the  syrup,  and  the  thin 
membrane,  which  forms  the  skin  of  the 
fruit,  represents  the  bladder.  When  the 
ripe  fruit  is  kept  constantly  wet  by  a 
rain,  endosmose  takes  place,  and  the 
water,  passing  through  into  the  fruit,  dis¬ 
tends  the  skin,  which,  not  being  very 
strong,  is  soon  ruptured. 
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I  For  theCure  of  Indigestion,  Bll-  ! 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Lice  on  Horses. — C.  J.  F.,  Sagaponock, 
N.  Y. — What  will  get  rid  of  large  lice  on 
a  working  horse  ?  I  have  used  arsenic 
water  with  no  success. 

Ans. — Dr.  Law  recommends  rubbing 
the  animal  with  sulphur  ointment,  or  tar 
water  or  a  wash  consisting  of  four 
ounces  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  in  a 
gallon  of  water.  Repeat  the  application 
in  a  week.  Boil  all  blankets.  Sprinkle 
the  ground  with  quicklime  or  petroleum. 
Dash  the  stalls  with  boiling  water,  and 
then  paint  them  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
and,  if  possible,  bed  and  litter  with  fresh 
pine  sawdust. 

Change  in  Feather  Coloring. — A 
writer  in  The  Poultry  Monthly  gives  this 
bit  of  experience  to  show  how  the  color 
of  feathers  on  fowls  sometimes  changes. 

A  young  Black  Minorca  hen,  which  I 
imported  from  England,  was  taken  with 
fits  some  days  after  her  arrival ;  she 
would  throw  herself  over  on  her  back 
and  twist  her  head  around,  seeming  to 
be  in  great  pain  ;  she  continued  in  a  very 
bad  condition  for  several  weeks,  but 
finally  recovered,  apparently.  Some  little 
time  after  she  had  rega’ned  her  usual 
health,  I  noticed  several  of  the  quill 
feathers  in  one  wing  to  have  gray  spots 
on  the  web,  from  one  to  two  inches  long. 
I  am  positive  that  her  feathers  were  all 
fully  and  intensely  black  before  her  sick¬ 
ness,  and  am  confident  that  the  sickness 
caused  the  change. 

After  moulting,  the  feathers  came  out 
as  black  as  before. 

D.  A.  K.,  Waitsfield,  Vermont. — What 
is  the  matter  with  my  young  cattle,  and 
how  shall  I  treat  them?  The  hair  is  off 
in  small  patches  around  their  heads  and 
the  surface  is  rough,  dry,  and  dirty-look- 
ing.  No  soreness. 

Ans. — We  should  look  for  lice  about 
the  heads  and  necks.  Rub  tobacco  dust 
along  the  hair  at  the  base  of  the  horns 
and  along  the  necks  and  backs,  or  use  the 
kerosene  emulsion  so  often  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Or  it  may  be  a  skin  disease. 
Give  the  cattle  a  good  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  and  laxative  food  for  a  while — bran 
or  linseed  meal  and  roots  rather  than 
corn  meal.  Wash  the  affected  parts  of 
each  with  one-half  ounce  of  carbolic  acid 
in  a  quart  of  water. 

Feeding  Rations. — A  pamphlet  that 
every  enterprising  dairyman  in  this 
country  ought  to  read  is  Bulletin  23 
from  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
(Madison,  Wis.).  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  the 
author  of  this  bulletin,  sent  letters  to  a 
number  of  the  best  dairymen  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  asking  them  how  they  fed  their  cows. 
As  a  result  we  have  21  different  rations 
used  in  feeding  different  herds  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  State.  These  rations 
form  the  text  for  a  valuable  sermon  on 
feeding  cows,  for  Prof.  Woll  takes  up 
each  ration  in  turn,  gives  its  chemical 
analysis,  and  points  out  its  advantages 
and  defects.  A  study  of  this  practical 
bulletin  will  help  any  farmer  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  scien¬ 
tific  feeding.  We  shall  refer  to  it  again— 
our  space  here  is  too  limited  to  do  it  jus¬ 
tice.  We  again  say  that  every  dairyman 
ought  to  study  it.  The  chief  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  it  are  these  : 

Keep  only  cows  that  respond  to  good 
feeding. 

Feed  liberally,  but  not  to  waste. 

Select  such  feed  stuffs  as  will  supply  a 
fair  quantity  of  protein. 

Raise  and  feed  more  oats  and  clover  ; 
use  bran,  shorts  and  oil  meal  whenever 
needed  and  when  obtainable  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price. 

Prof.  Woll  gives  the  following  six 
rations  as  worthy  of  trial  for  milch  cows: 

1.  Corn  ensilage,  40  pounds ;  clover 
hay,  eight  pounds ;  wheat  bran,  six 
pounds ;  corn  meal,  three  pounds. 

2.  Fodder  corn,  20  pounds;  hay,  six 
pounds  ;  oats,  four  pounds ;  shorts,  four 
pounds  ;  oil  meal,  two  pounds. 

3.  Clover  ensilage,  30  pounds ;  hay,  15 
pounds ;  wheat  bran,  three  pounds ;  corn 
meal,  three  pounds ;  cotton-seed  meal, 
two  pounds. 

4.  Corn  ensilage,  50  pounds;  cornstalks. 
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six  pounds ;  oats,  six  pounds ;  malt 
sprouts,  four  pounds ;  corn  meal,  two 
pounds. 

5.  Timothy  hay,  10  pounds  ;  clover  hay, 
eight  pounds ;  wheat  bran,  six  pounds  ; 
oats,  six  pounds. 

0.  Fodder  corn,  20  pounds  ;  clover  hay, 
eight  pounds ;  oats,  six  pounds  ;  oil  meal, 
three  pounds. 

“  Self-Sucking”  Heifers. — Two  of  my 
Jersey  heifers  have  formed  the  habit  of 
sucking  each  other.  They  now  carry 
halters  with  spikes  1%  inch  long  with  no 
good  effect.  Is  there  any  device  that 
will  prevent  or  cure  the  habit  ?  w.  J.  s. 

Ans. — A  nose  spike  like  that  shown  on 
page  794  might  answer,  though  it  might 
prove  a  dangerous  weapon  if  too  long 
and  sharp.  Another  scheme  is  a  nose 
ring  like  that  used  on  bulls.  To  the  front 
of  it  is  fastened  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
so  large  that  it  comes  down  over  the 
mouth.  The  animal  can  eat  or  drink  with 
this  device,  because  when  pushed  down 
against  the  ground,  it  rises  with  the  nose¬ 
ring  for  a  hinge.  A  good-sized  heifer  or 
cow  addicted  to  this  habit  is  very  hard  to 
“  break  ”  unless  kept  by  herself. 

Watery  Butter. — A  dealer  in  Irish 
butter  has  just  been  convicted  and  fined 
for  selling  butter  containing  23  per  cent 
of  water.  Fines  and  all  legal  expenses 
amounted  to  nearly  $150.  It  was  made  a 
test  case  in  order  to  settle  the  matter  of 
butter-water  and  see  how  much  of  the 
liquid  could  be  permitted  without  “  adul¬ 
teration.”  The  British  chemists  agree 
that  15  per  cent  of  water  is  all  that  good 
butter  should  contain — when  more  than 
that  is  present,  the  butter  is  called  adul¬ 
terated  as  surely  as  if  other  than  butter 
fats  were  used.  As  the  result  of  many 
analyses  of  butter  sent  into  England,  the 
following  average  amounts  of  water 
were  found:  English  11%  per  cent, 
French  13%,  Danish  13%,  Swedish  13%. 
Dairymen  on  that  side  of  the  water  at 
least  must  work  more  of  the  moisture  out 
of  their  butter  or  stand  a  fine. 

Sure  Dog  Medicine. — In  answer  to  J. 
T.  Graves  in  The  Rural  of  December 
24,  about  sheep  killing  dogs,  I  think  a 
good  way  to  prevent  such  destruction  is 
to  get  some  blacksmith  to  pinch  off  the 
four  long  corner  teeth  of  all  dogs  down 
even  with  the  other  teeth  ;  then  the  dogs 
could  pinch  the  sheep,  but  couldn’t  tear 
or  kill  them.  But  a  better  way  is  to  cas¬ 
trate  and  spay  all  scrub  dogs,  and  there 
will  never  be  any  more  sheep  killing, 
and  all  dogs  so  treated  would  remain  at 
home  where  wanted.  The  well-bred 
bitches  are  put  up  and  cared  for,  but  the 
scrubs  are  allowed  to  go  on  a  nine  days 
frolic  about  twice  a  year,  and  they  gen¬ 
erally  have  plenty  of  dog  company,  and 
all  get  very  hungry  in  nine  days,  and  are 
ready  to  kill  and  eat  anything  that  doesn’t 
give  an  alarm  to  the  owners,  as  hogs  and 
calves  would  do.  farmer  miles. 


FEEDING  BONE-FLOUR. 

I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  cases 
where  bone-flour  has  been  mixed,  in  very 
small  quantities,  with  the  food  of  cows, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  it  improved  their 
vigor  and  health  by  supplying  the  waste 
of  bone. 

The  only  case,  where  I  have  observed 
any  effects  myself,  occurred  when  a  lot 
of  bones  were  boiled  in  a  large  kettle 
with  strong  lye  from  wood  ashes  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  fertilizer,  and  some  of  the  very 
fine  bone  was  left  in  a  tub  where  the 
cows  passed  near  it  daily.  My  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  certain  cows 
would  stop  in  passing,  and  lick  at  this 
fine  bone  mixed  with  a  little  soap,  made 
from  the  fat  of  the  bone  mixed  with  lye. 
When  these  cows  dropped  their  next 
calves  it  was  noted  that  the  latter  were 
of  larger  frame  than  any  previously 
dropped  by  their  dams.  This  result  might 
very  naturally  be  expected,  as  this  in¬ 
crease  of  bone-food  which  entered  into 
the  circulation  would  not  only  supply 
the  waste  of  bone  in  the  cow  but  would 
increase  the  frame  of  the  coming  calf. 


I  n  this  country  of  a  superabundance 
of  Indian  corn,  which  is  notably  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid — the  base  of  bone — a 
little  bone-flour  would  be  beneficial,  and 
might  sometimes  prevent  abortion.  But 
as  bran  is  an  easily  obtainable  food,  and 
contains  five  times  as  much  material  to 
form  and  replace  bone  as  corn,  it  is  better 
to  feed  it.  frof.  e.  w.  stewart. 
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Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 
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Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HOBSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter’s  supply  now. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  UNSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


Brown  Swiss  Calves, 

Of  both  sexes,  up  to  10  months  old,  for  sale  at  low 
prices  by 

It.  II.  ALLEN, 

Chatham,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ai.o.nk  and  UNKQUAI.ed  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  inUl-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualltlcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlrn  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


“The  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

Bent  on  Trim  jf  gjj  Six  Months  for 

ONLY-  1  &  CENTS, 

If  you  mention  where  yon  saw  this  advertisement. 
Farm-Poultiiy  Is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  I.  B.  JOHNSON  dc  CO..  Boston  Maas. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
Bheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  #2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

Tk  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2%  ounces  butter  in  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  #15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200 ;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys,  Write  for 


Franklin,  Venango  County,  Fa. 
Mention  thlB  paper. 

HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

FOTT  SALiE. 

Three  Grand  Imported  Hackney  Stallions.  Write 
for  description  and  price. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Cotswolds,  Southdown**, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lamb«  of 
superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  ns  w  for 
Umbs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Writ* 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPEE&CO..PHILA..19A. 

HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSfOIRES 

Our  second  importation  for  1892  Includes  30  Bowen 
Jones  and  Minton  yearling  rams,  now  wolghlng  220 
pounds  or  more,  to  shear  15  to  17  pounds.  Also  95 
beautiful  yearling  ewes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


DISTINCTLY  IN  IT 

You  will  be  distinctly  in  it  if  you  subscribe 

for  the  AMERICAN  HORSE'  MONTHLY, 

and  take  advantage  of  this 

Great  PREMIUM  Offer! 

To  every  new  subscriber  we  will  give:  — 

l  Pat.  SPRINGSTEEN  HIT  #1.50 
1  Grand  16  col.  1(1x24  inch 
Picture  of  SUNOL,  2:08%  #2.50 
The  AMERICAN  HORSE 
MONTHLY,  One  Year  -  #1.00 
Total  Value,  #5.0o! 

Five  Dollars  for  One  Dollar. 

Send  at  once  $1  and  24  cts.  for 
postage.  Do  not  delay.  Subscribe 
to-day.  Sample  Copies  free. 

AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

DETROIT,  MICH.  1 


SI. 

pays 
for  all 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 


for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois. 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a 200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator.  Send  4c. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 


Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


GRIND 


YOCU  OWN 

. .  .  .  Rone,  Meal, 

U  1 1  I  II  U  OysterHIiells, 
Graham  Flour  A  Lorn, .in  the 
(BVWjlson’s 


CKHAND  MILLupkte£): 

_  UfU  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 

j  Poultry!  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FARM. FEED  MILLS.  Circularsand testimonials 
sent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS,  Easton.  Pa. 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  RIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
HOLLARS.  DON'T  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTKLL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


INCUBATORSandBRQSDERS 

Brooders  only  $5.00.  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Best  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch¬ 
ing  &  raising  ehleka*  turkey*  A  du«k».  For 
catalogue  addre#*  Geo.  S.  Biuger,  CardJugton,  0* 


%  An  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 


will  make  your  Poultry 
Pay  100  per  cent,  more  on 
the  investment  than  any 
other  farm  product.  Send 
4  cents  In  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalogue  and  Treatise  to 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


BUCKEYE 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
t3f"They  are  Ruyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  11 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  #1 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

BTA BSOLUTKLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Od.,  or  S!4  marks,  or  10*^  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PURLI8HING  COMPANY, 
Times  RnUding,  New  York. 


OBUBH0  TAKEN  BY  TUB 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  1  LR“  56* 
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Oh,  fuzzy,  ragged,  woozy  llower, 

You  have  no  shape  or  smell — 

But  still  at  certain  seasons 
1  like  you  pretty  well. 

Your  tawdry  hues  amaze  me— 

You’re  a  perfect  floral  bum  — 

But  still  all  ooets  praise  thee, 

My  gay  chrysanthemum. 

— Minneapolis  Journal. 


A  capital  idea— Money. — Life. 


Young  Mr.  Dolley  :  “  Miss  Amy,  what 
is  the  best  way  of  killing  time  in  the 
winter?”  Amy:  “Sleigh  it.” — Truth. 


Mrs.  Brownleiwh  (visiting  country 
friends):  “  I  don't  often  get  such  a  capital 
supper.”  Johnnie:  “Neither  do  we.” — 
Vermont  Watchman. 


Paterfamilias  (who  has  just  been 
asked  for  his  daughter):  “But  can  you 
support  her?”  Mr.  Frankleigh  Hap¬ 
hazard  :  “  Yes,  I  think  we  could.” — Life. 


Mary  :  “  That’s  a  nice  dog  you’ve  got, 
Jack.”  Jack:  “  Yes,  but  he’s  consump¬ 
tive.”  Mary:  “Consumptive!  Why,  how’s 
that?”  Jack:  “Spitz  blood.” — Boston 
Budget. 

“  Deh  is  a  good  temperance  sermon  in 
a  freight  train,”  says  Uncle  Mose.  “  No 
matter  how  much  de  cars  gits  loaded, 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS-NO  CHARGE. 

FERTILIZER  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARiTING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Cuano  Co.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


de  ingine  w’at  does  de  work  gits  along 
strictly  on  water.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

“  There  is  one  thing  I  dread,”  remarked 
Johnson,  “  and  that  is  a  premature 
burial.”  ‘  Don’t  worry  about  that,”  re¬ 
plied  Brown.  “  The  thing  is  impossible; 
there’s  no  danger  of  your  being  buried 
too  soon.” — Little  Peddlington  Qeewitz. 


ThreeStyles 
Five  Sizes. 
Thousands 
Sold. 


SPADING 

HARROW 


The  Best  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  Pulver¬ 
izer.  NO  EQUAL  for  Fall  plowed  land,  Stubble. 
nO  Vineyards  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no  furrow  or  ridge. 
fC— ,  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mention 
this  paper.  Address 


Guide:  “Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  wouldn’t  believe  it,  but  it’s  true  that 
these  weights  are  so  delicate  that  they 
mark  the  difference  between  a  blonde  and 
brunette  hair.”  Tourist  (opening  mem¬ 
orandum  book):  “And  which  weighs 
the  less  ?  ”  Guide  :  “The  lighter  one.” — 
Harlem  Life. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  HIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


£Ui$ccUaneou;&  ^dvntisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorkeh. 


'ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  Leveler 


now  made,  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow  that 
does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 
viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 
and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — practically 
indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 
harrow  on  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 
per  cent,  less  than  old  style  ;  in  fact,  it  sells  for 
about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

rN-pTyrnp  A?vT  rTT)T  A  T  To  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned 
H  IN  i  vi  IN  I  JL\].  n  L  ftt  my  expense  if  not  satisfactoi  y. 

I,  Sole  Mfr„  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Sizes  3 
to  i3!4 
feet. 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BALTIMORE.  NEW  YORK, 

22  &  24  E.  Baltimore  St.  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


fit? si  of  lst  finality  can  ever 
se4J  be  sent  by  mail  May_ 

hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5  or  (>-ft.  trees. 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellcnce-everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Farquliar’s  Standard  Kngines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Geucr- 

aily.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers  a  specialty.  VV  arranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach,  &c. 

LARCEST  and  BEST  STOCK  in  the  U.  S 

Planters  and  Dealers  should  get  our  prices  before 
placing  orders. 

Niagara  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 

E.  MOODY  A.  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y 


Address  A.  J}4  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 


are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


Tanner  and  Maker  of  Galloway  Coats,  Robes,  Rugs, 
Gloves  and  Mittens,  etc.  Also  makes  all  kinds  of  Fur 
Coats,  from  $15  to  $325.  Ladies’  line  Coats  and  Capes 
from  Galloway  and  Angus  Fur. 


ITACP  NEW  CHOICE 
1  I  ilr  \  VARIETIE  S. 

'  ■  Send  for  Price  List,  free. 

V.  STONEROD,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


GOOD  HORSE  SENSE 


itterworker, 
ilesale  prico 
.  Oat’lg  free. 
H.  Pounder, 
unson,  Wis 


Teacheth  that  a  smooth  wire  fence  with  cross  wires 
several  feet  apart  suits  the  animals.  The  festive 
pig  grunteth  his  approval  as  he  squeezeth  thro’.  Old 
Brindle  croppeth  the  grass  from  the  other  side  and 
declareth  that  cross  ties  every  foot,  like  the  Page, 
would  be  an  outrage  on  the  animal  kingdom. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


For  Sale  or  Fxcltange 

Orange  Grove  just  coming  Into  bearing,  near  one  of 
the  prettiest,  healthiest  places  In  Florida.  Would 
exchange  for  desirable  farm  property.  Address 
cv  J.  H.  ATWATER, 

.  No.  730  Market  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESS, 


V  CHOICE  SEED  CORN. 

Yellow  Dent,  extra  fine.  Earlier  and  more  produc- 
clve  than  any  flint  vailety.  First  Prize  at  New  York 
State  Fairs.  1891  and  1892."  Price,  per  bushel,  $3;  peck, 
$1;  quart,  50  cents.  E.  VAN  ALLEN,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Screw  j  ppcCC  f 
Hydraulio,  or  [  riiLweM 
Knuckle  Joint  ‘ 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  ^ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

Man  and  Wife— no  children— for  general  Farm  and 
Home  Work,  Scotch  or  English  preferred.  Good 
salary  and  good  house  for  the  right  parties. 

E.  R.  CLEVELAND,  Unionville,  Lake  Co.,  0. 


STOGK  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  am  open  for  the  superintending  of  a  Stock  Farm 
now  or  In  spring.  Address  Box  282, 

West  Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


CANADA  CNLKACHKD  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-A8H  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  .Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


1DQUARTERS  FOR  ™fT 

SJMPING  HORSE CARTS 

3REAT  popular  prices 
'ARIETY  w,DEan,iNARR0W 

TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS, 
steel  axles.  HOBSON&CO-iTatamy,  Pa- 


100 

;  Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs- 
Write  for  Cat&JopTje. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 
Scir*ir>.  5M.  v. 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 

■WANTED!  A  MILDEW-PROOF  VARIETY. 

Where  Shall  We  Go  To  Find  It  ? 

The  following'  note  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  those 
whose  answers  follow : 

1.  Is  there  any  foreign  gooseberry  or  seedling  of  any  foreign  goose¬ 
berry  that  may  be  relied  upon  by  the  majority  of  growers  never  to 
mildew?  2  Your  opinion  of  the  newer  kinds— Industry,  Red  Jacket, 
Columbus,  etc.?  3.  Is  a  smooth  berry  to  be  preferred  to  a  hairy  one  ? 
4.  What  color  is  preferred— red,  yellow  or  green?  5.  How  may  mil¬ 
dew  best  be  prevented— bv  mulching,  soil,  situation  or  fungicides  ? 

From  J.  J.  Thomas. — 1.  Some  of  the  best  occasion¬ 
ally  mildew.  I  could  not  recommend 
any  as  quite  reliable.  2.  I  have  not 
found  the  Industry  free  from  mildew 
here  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  do 
not  know  the  others  well  enough  to  give 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  them.  3.  Only 
as  being  more  agreeable.  4.  I  prefer 
yellow  mostly ;  others  like  the  others 
best.  5.  Only  by  planting  and  raising 
such  varieties  as  are  free  always. 

From  The  Stores  &  Harrison  Co. — 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  foreign 
gooseberry  or  seedling  that  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  not  to  mildew.  In  regard  to 
the  newer  kinds,  the  Industry  is  the  only 
one  that  we  have  tested  here  in  Lake 
County,  Ohio.  Some  seasons  it  does  re¬ 
markably  well  with  us.  Red  Jacket  and 
Columbus  we  know  nothing  about  per¬ 
sonally.  We  think  that  in  our  market 
and  in  markets  generally  a  smooth  is 
preferred  to  a  hairy  berry,  and  that  the 
red  berry  takes  the  lead  in  market,  for 
color.  In  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  mildew,  we 
think  that  mulching,  a  clay 
loam  soil  and  partial  shade 
are  all  beneficial.  Sulphide 
of  potassium  we  think  will 
prevent  mildew  in  the 
majority  of  seasons.  We 
have  been  using  it  a  num¬ 
ber  of  seasons  and  have 
been  troubled  with  mildew 
only  in  very  wet  weather. 

We  commence  using  it  early 
and  continue  through  the 
season. 

From  E.  Williams. — 1. 

I  do  not  know.  The  In¬ 
dustry  has  for  the  past  two 
years  borne  well  and  shown 
no  signs  of  mildew  here,  in 
Mercer  County,  N.  J.  I  am 
surprised  at  this,  as  it  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  of  foreign 
origin.  2.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  the  Red 
Jacket  or  Columbus;  White¬ 
smith,  Crown  Bob,  Roaring 
Lion,  etc,  I  tried  many 

years  ago  ;  but  they  mildewed  so  badly  as  to  be  worth¬ 
less.  The  Downing  has  been  my  chief  reliance  for 
years  ;  it  is  of  good  size  and  never  has  mildewed. 
Houghton  is  too  small.  The  Triumph  I  regard  now 
as  the  best  of  all  I  have,  after  half  a  dozen  years’  trial. 
It  is  quite  as  large  as  the  Industry,  never  mildews  and 
is  a  profuse  bearer.  As  I  always  use  this  fruit  for 
canning  or  sale  at  maturity,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  of  its  merits  as  a  dessert  fruit  in  a  ripe  condi¬ 
tion.  3.  My  individual  preference  is  for  a  smooth 
berry,  though  I  do  not  know  that  the  commercial 
value  would  be  affected  on  this  account.  4  and  5 .  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience. 


From  Pres.  P.  J.  Berckmans. — As  gooseberries  are 
all  unsuccessful  in  this  climate  (Richmond  County, 
Ga.),  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  queries.  This  fruit 
begins  to  find  a  suitable  region  about  Tryon,  N.  C. , 
and  the  higher  it  goes  into  the  mountains  the  better  it 
succeeds. 

From  Prof.  W.  J.  Green.— 1.  The  Portage,  which  has 
been  on  trial  here,  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  for  three 
years,  I  suspect  is  a  seedling  from  some  foreign 
variety,  but  it  has  shown  no  tendency  to  mildew  to  an 
injurious  extent.  2.  Industry  does  fairly  well  here, 


Sumner  Gooseberry'.  Fig.  8. 


Unnamed  Gooseberry'  from  Lewis  Roesch.  Fig.  9. 


but  some  reports  concerning  it  from  other  parts  of 
the  State  are  unfavorable.  Columbus  and  Red  Jacket 
have  not  fruited  here,  but  have  made  healthy  growth. 
3.  Yes,  generally  ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  slight  hair¬ 
iness,  such  as  is  found  on  the  Industry,  is  very  objec¬ 
tionable.  4.  Much  depends  upon  the  market  and  the 
stage  at  which  the  berries  are  to  be  sold.  If  sold  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  ripe,  the  color  makes  no  difference. 
I  would  prefer  red  if  to  be  sold  when  ripe,  unless  my 
customers  thought  differently.  5.  I  would  use  potas¬ 
sium  sulphide.  Copper  compounds  might  do  as  well, 
but  would  stick  to  the  fruit. 

From  C.  A.  Green. — I  have  great  faith  in  English 


gooseberries.  They  will  soon  be  grown  largely  in  this 
country.  Many  plain  farmers  grow  them  successfully 
now  without  extra  care.  I  saw  many  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  at  the  Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  a 
few  days  ago.  They  have  met  with  success  there.  I  look 
for  a  gooseberry  revolution.  1.  Yes,  if  preventives  of 
disease  are  used.  2.  Industry  is  good  ;  the  new  Red 
Jacket  and  new  Columbus  are  said  to  be  fine.  3.  Yes. 
4.  There  is  no  difference  on  account  of  color,  as  all  are 
usually  sold  before  they  are  ripe.  5.  By  the  selection 
of  a  proper  situation  and  the  use  of  fungicides. 

From  J.  T.  Lovett. — 1.  I  know  of  none. 
Whitesmith  is,  so  far  as  I  have  tested, 
the  most  reliable  English  variety.  2. 

I  have  fruited  only  the  Industry,  which 
is  not  a  success  with  me  here,  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.,  as  it  mildews  and 
drops  its  leaves.  3.  A  smooth  berry  is 
preferred,  all  other  things  being  equal. 
4,  Red  seems  to  be  the  color  preferred  by 
the  greatest  number.  5.  By  all  four 
means  to  a  great  extent.  I  am  informed 
that  the  liver  of  sulphur  treatment  is  a 
perfect  and  sure  preventive  of  mildew 
on  the  gooseberry.  I  have  never  tried  it 
to  any  extent  myself,  hence  cannot  give 
any  information  from  experience. 

Some  Success  with  the  Industry. 

1.  I  think  there  is  no  European  goose¬ 
berry  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  remain 
permanently  free  from  mildew  under 
ordinary  conditions  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence 
Valleys.  But  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in 
the  resisting  power  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  this 
species  against  mildew ; 
and  there  are  methods  of 
care  and  culture  which  go 
a  good  way  towards  the 
prevention  of  this  disease. 
A  high,  northern  latitude, 
a  cool  exposure,  and  good 
culture,  without  very  high 
manuring,  will  enable  one 
to  grow  the  English  varie¬ 
ties  successfully  for  a  good 
many  years.  To  these  I 
would  add — what  is  gen¬ 
erally  neglected  by  Ameri- 
i  :an  growers  —  systematic 
pruning,  to  develop  an  open 
head,  allowing  the  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  light  and  air  to 
the  interior  of  the  bushes. 
By  attention  to  these 
points,  my  father  grew 
English  gooseberries  on  a 
rich,  clay  soil  in  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  Valley,  Maine,  all 
through  my  boyhood,  without  mildew.  We  have 
been  growing  the  Industry  gooseberry  in  northern 
Vermont  quite  successfully  since  its  introduction,  on  a 
moderately  light  soil,  the  foliage  remaining  as  healthy 
as  that  of  our  improved  native  sorts.  But  I  much  doubt 
whether  such  success  is  met  with  much  farther  south  ; 
and  I  should  hesitate  greatly  to  advise  extensive 
planting  of  the  foreign  kinds  in  the  southern  and 
western  portions  of  our  Atlantic  slope.  With  all  my 
success  in  growing  the  Industry  here  in  Orleans  County , 
Vt. ,  I  am  not  planting  more  of  it,  because  I  feel  much 
safer  in  planting  the  large  American  sorts  of  the 
type  of  Red  Jacket,  though  I  should  give  a  decided 


preference  to  a  native  variety  'that  ripens  without 
change  of  color. 

2.  For  25  years  I  have  been  trying  to  grow  American 
gooseberries  for  market ;  but  I  have  not  found  any 
other  variety  so  profitable  as  Houghton,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  small  size  and  rapid  coloration  at  maturity.  I 
have  made  this  variety  average  me  50  cents  net,  per 
bushel,  per  year,  during  this  time  growing  it  between 
the  trees  in  my  new  orchards,  along  with  currants. 

For  many  years  I  experimented  with  Downing  and 
Smith’s  Seedling  unsuccessfully  ;  and  some  time  since 
abandoned  the  former  on  account  of  its  rigid  growth 
and  savage  thorniness.  But  lately  I  have  learned  how 
to  grow  Smith  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  Houghton ; 
merely  by  planting  in 
the  open  ground  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  shade, 
and  giving  it  liberal  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  now  my  most  k 

profitable  variety  ;  but  gfagsfo, 
if  Industry  continues 
free  from  disease,  it  will 

unquestionably  surpass  TrajgSi 

Smith  in  profit,  both 

from  its  size  and  its  sal-  ^ 

ability,  not  only  for 

sauce  or  canning,  but  jQgy’**' 

for  its  edibility  in  its  /  /. 

natural  state.  So  far,  / 

I  have  not  found  much 
sale  for  ripe  gooseber- 
ries,  but  I  think  we  may 
expect,  hereafter,  that 
considerable  quantities 
of  the  larger  natives, 
like  Red  Jacket,  can  be 
freely  sold  in  the  ripened 
state  for  eating  fresh, 

as  wrell  as  for  canning,  or  preserving  in  sugar.  berries  as  large,  or  nearly  as  large  as  the  largest  Eng- 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  gooseberries,  among  lish,  and  of  equal  or  possibly  better  quality, 
buyers,  has  been  the  labor  of  removing  the  dry  corolla  __  „  _  _ 

»  ,,  .  .,  ,,  ,  .  .  Not  Named. — From  H.  Sumner,  Polo,  Ill. — A  single 

from  the  fruit.  Many  users,  however,  neglect  this ;  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

,  ,  ,  .  .  plant  was  sent  here  m  1884.  The  leaves  rarely  mildew, 

and  really  the  objection  is  mainly  of  an  imaginary  f.  .  _  .  ,  ,  ,,  , , 

,  ,,  ,  ,  ...  .  ,  ,  ,,  the  berries,  which  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Industry, 

nature,  as  I  do  not  think  these  withered  petals  would  ,  ’  .  .  „  , 

,  ,  .  .  ,  not  enough  to  injure  them  much.  They  are  perfectly 

be  much  if  at  all  noticed  in  the  uses  to  which  the  „  6  ,  ,  „  .  T  , 

,  ,  .,  .  ,  c  ....i..,..  smooth  and  of  fair  quality.  Seeds  dark.  Ripens  July  8. 

preserved  fruit  is  put.  Sure  it  is  that  the  future  „  ..  , 

,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  Ihe  plant  is  thrifty,  of  quite  erect  growth  ;  the 

of  gooseberry  culture  m  this  country  must  depend  ,  ,  „  J  ^  & 

„  ,  ,  branches  thorny.  See  Fig.  8. 

upon  the  introduction  of  large,  well-flavored  and 

productive  varieties  that  are  free  from  mildew,  or  Orange. — From  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa. — 
other  diseases.  The  gooseberry  is  a  fruit  of  the  North;  It  is  a  seedling  of  Houghton  and  originated  on  the 
and  it  is  my  impression  that  its 
culture  in  the  northern  tier  of 

States  will  always  be  attended  by  j$|f 

fewer  difficulties  than  are  met  with 

3.  I  think  that  a  slight  prefer-  . ; ) 

ence  is  given  to  a  smooth  over  a  Ij  ' 

variety  in  competition  with  ^ 

cooking  is  believed  to  be  about 

Canada.  How  successful  spraying  ^  1  ,  ^ 

can  be  made  remains  to  be  proved; 

not  be  as  effective  when  applied 
to  gooseberries  as  to  grapes.  But 
I  feel  sure  that  a  hot  summer 
temperature  is  very  ill  suited  to 
the  gooseberry ;  and  aside  from 
fungous  attacks,  its  culture  will 
be  more  and  more  precarious  as 
it  is  extended  southward.  Improvement  should  there-  farm  of  John  Musser  near  Shock’s  Mills.  Neither  the 

fore  be  sought  in  the  North.  t.  h.  hoskins.  leaves  nor  berries  mildew.  It  is  valuable  for  its  earli¬ 

ness,  being  the  earliest  variety  ever  tried  here.  It 
ripens  about  July  1.  It  is  highly  productive.  The 
berries  are  medium  to  small,  of  excellent  quality, 
smooth  and  of  a  dull  yellow  when  ripe. 


were  smaller  and  therefore  inferior  for  general  culti-  Cayuga  or  Frontenac. — From  H.  S.  Anderson, 
vation.  We  have  raised  many  self-seedlings  from  for-  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  November  1884. — Bears  large, 
eign  varieties,  but  the  leaves,  and  generally  the  berries,  smooth,  green,  oblong  berries,  in  great  abundance, 
mildew.  We  have  attempted  to  cross  the  gooseberry  which  mildew  more  or  less,  though  we  usually  get  a 
and  red  or  white  currant  without  success.  Crosses  fair  yield  of  clean  fruit.  Sharp,  long  spines.  The 
between  the  gooseberry  (male)  and  black  currant  pro-  berries  are  the  same  as  those  of  Columbus  in  size  and 
duced  berries,  but  the  seeds  failed  to  germinate.  We  shape.  Seeds  green.  Ripens  late.  See  Fig.  10. 
have  tried  during  the  past  20  years  all  the  kinds  which 

have  been  sent  to  us,  and  many  others  ordered  from  Pearl  is  a  cross  between  Houghton  and  Whitesmith, 
various  sources.  All  of  the  kinds  described  below  may  raised  by  Prof.  Wm.  Saunders  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  The 
be,  and  some  certainly  are,  worthy  of  trial.  It  seems  to  plants  were  received  in  December,  1889.  They  are 
be  simply  a  matter  of  time,  if  indeed  that  time  has  not  of  vigorous  growth,  with  few  and  small  thorns,  the 
already  arrived,  ere  we  shall  have  mildew-proof  goose-  berries  of  medium  size,  green,  smooth  and  free  of  mil 

dew  thus  far.  Late  to 
ripen.  See  Fig.  11. 
Hale’s  Golden. — From 

South  Glastonbury, 

inated  with  Rev.  C.  H. 
Polhemus,  Hopewell, 
H  -  ■- ' N.  Y.  Berries  medium 
size,  round  to  oblong; 
sweet,  slightly  hairy, 

iijr  dew  here  and  there. 

'•  jagg  Bushes  thrifty.  Begins 

dliflply  Red  Jacket.  —  From 

vigorous,  large  thorns. 
Berries  medium  size, 
Ifp&fe.  green,  smooth,  oblong, 

free  of  mildew.  Dark- 
colored  seeds.  Ripens 
late,  about  July  12  to 
15.  See  Fig.  13. 

Columbus  as  judged  by  three  plants  set  last  spring, 
is  a  most  promising  variety.  It  is  an  American  seed¬ 
ling  raised  (probably)  from  an  English  variety.  The 
berries  are  large,  smooth,  oblong,  without  a  trace  of 
mildew,  greenish-yellow  when  ripe,  with  veins  extra 
prominent.  Excellent  quality.  The  plant  is  a  strong 
grower,  beset  with  large,  long  and  sharp  thorns.  It 
was  introduced  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Ripens  about  July  10. 

The  new  Carman  Gooseberry  which  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  soon  as  a  stock  can  be  propagated  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  purpose,  will  prove,  we  fancy,  a  formid¬ 
able  rival  of  the  Columbus.  It  seems 
to  be  mildew-proof,  remarkably 
prolific  of  berries  about  the  size 
^  and  color  of  the  Columbus  and  of 
nearly  the  same  quality.  The 
”  engraving,  Fig.  14,  shows  a  berry 
and  leaf  as  grown  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  the  first  season  of  fruiting. 


Cayuga  Gooseberry.  Fig.  10. 


WHY  DO  WE  FERMENT 
MANURE?— II. 

I  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

In  a  previous  article  on  Ferment¬ 
ing  Manure,  I  tried  to  show  that  it 
is  not  for  the  advocates  of  the  prac- 
tice  to  prove  it  desirable,  but  for 
its  opponents  to  show  that  it  is 
apljlBBE  injurious  or  unprofitable.  The 

arguments  advanced  against  it  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : 

Hl||l|pj^  1.  Manure  is  a  heavy  mass  of 

material  containing  75  per  cent  of 
*  water.  2.  It  is  a  low-priced  ar- 

tide,  not  worth  more  as  a  rule  in 
the  stables  or  farmyard  than  50 
cents  per  ton.  3.  It  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  stuff  at  best  to  have  around  ; 
and  when  it  ferments  it  is  worse 
still  and  the  gases  that  escape 
carry  off  the  most  valuable  portion, 
and  the  rains  wash  out  all  the  sol¬ 
uble  and  more  available  plant  food. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  less 
labor  we  spend  on  such  heavy,  low-priced  material  the 
better ,  and  the  quicker  we  get  it  on  the  land  the  less 
plant  food  shall  we  lose. 

To  these  objections  those  of  us  who  advocate  fer¬ 
menting  manure  reply:  1.  It  is  a  heavy,  low-priced  ar¬ 
ticle  and  we  would  spend  as  little  labor  on  it  as  possi¬ 
ble.  But  in  any  case  it  has  to  be  moved  from  the 
stables  to  a  heap  and  from  the  heap  to  a  wagon  or 
sleigh,  and  drawn  to  the  field  and  spread.  2.  If  allowed 
to  ferment  in  the  heap,  the  fermentation  costs  nothing. 
It  is  no  more  work  to  put  it  in  a  tidy,  square-sided 
heap  than  to  throw  it  into  a  tall,  cone-shaped  mass. 
The  one  pile  will  ferment,  the  other  is  apt  to  freeze, 
and  when  one  comes  to  draw  the  former  to  the  field, 
it  is  easily  loaded  and  spread,  while  the  latter  is  a 
cold,  sodden,  half-frozen  mass  disagreeable  to  load, 


Pearl  Gooseberry.  Fig.  11. 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

gooseberries  of  recent  origin. 

All  of  the  American  varieties — Downing,  Porter, 

Houghton,  Smith,  etc. — thrive  here,  and  never  mildew 
either  as  to  leaf  or  berry,  though  little  care  is  given 
them  in  the  matter  of  pruning,  manuring,  mulching 
or  cultivation.  For  family  use,  whether  for  jelly  or 
to  eat  raw  as  picked  from  the  bush  when  perfectly 
ripe,  the  quality  is  about  all  that  we  need  look  for  in 
a  gooseberry.  We  have  raised  many  seedlings  from 
the  Houghton  and  Downing,  some  of  which  bore  fruit 
sweeter  than  either,  and  in  such  abundance  that  the  Industry  is  a  failure  here.  The  bush  is  of  feeble 
branches  could  not  support  its  weight.  But  the  berries  growth  and  both  leases  and  fruit  mildew. 


Cheaper  Plant  Food 


unload  and  spread.  There  is  actually  less  work,  all 
things  considered,  with  fermented  manure  than  with 
the  raw  stuff.  3.  It  is  true  that  in  my  own  case  I 
think  it  desirable  to  turn  the  manure  in  the  pile. 
This  accelerates  decomposition  and  mixes  it  and 
makes  it  in  good  condition  for  use  in  the  spring.  But 
I  do  this  turning  by  drawing  it  to  the  field  and  build¬ 
ing  it  into  another  heap.  This,  it  will  be  said,  is 
handling  the  manure  twice.  True,  but  the  work  is 
done  when  the  men  and  teams  are  not  busy  and  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  or  there  is  good  sleighing,  and  the 
new  heap  is  in  the  field  where  I  intend  to  use  it.  The 
superior  condition  of  the  manure  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  spread  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  far  more  than 
compensate  for  the  extra 
labor.  For  root  crops,  such 
as  Swede  turnips,  mangel- 
wurzel,  beets,  carrots,  par¬ 
snips,  etc.,  I  hardly  see  how 
we  could  get  along  with  raw 
manure.  At  any  rate  it  is  far 
better  to  ferment  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  soil.  For  cab¬ 
bage,  squash,  cucumbers,  mel- 
ons  and  a  dozen  other  dif- 
ferent  crops  fermented  is  far 
better  than  raw  manure. 

4.  Do  we  lose  valuable  plant 
food  by  fermenting  manure  ? 

This  is  an  important  ques- 
tion.  Writers  at  the  present 
time  claim  that  we  lose  a  w-fW 

large  proportion  of  the  / 

nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  ! 

potash,  etc.  The  nitrogenous 

matter,  it’s  contended,  is  con-  pL-j: 

verted  by  decomposition  or  J& 

fermentation  into  ammonia  gf 

which,  being  volatile,  escapes 

into  the  atmosphere.  The 

phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 

other  ash  ingredients  of  plant 

food  will  not  evaporate,  but 

they  can  be  washed  out  of 

the  manure  heap.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they 
cannot  be  washed  out  of  the  heap  unless  the  manure 
is  more  than  saturated  with  water.  If  the  water 
drains  away  from  the  heap,  the  soluble  matter  will  be 
carried  off  and  unless  saved  in  some  way  will  be  lost. 
As  manure  is  ordinarily  treated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  great  loss  from  leaching.  But  this  is 
not  a  necessary  result  of  fermentation  in  a  properly 
made  heap.  The  loss  comes  from  throwing  the  man¬ 
ure  into  small  heaps  which  are  exposed  to  heavy  rains 
or  the  droppings  from  the  eaves  of  the  buildings. 
But  there  need  be  no  serious  leaching  from  a  properly 
constructed  manure  pile  made  high  enough  to  hold 
all  the  rain  that  ordinarily  falls  on  it.  If  any  liquid 
manure  oozes  out  of  the  heap,  it 
can  be  absorbed  by  throwing  a 
little  earth  on  it. 

But  how  shall  we  prevent  the 
ammonia  from  escaping  ?  In  fresh 
manure,  either  liquid  or  solid,  as  it 

comes  from  the  animal,  there  is  no  fej 

actual,  ready  -  formed  ammonia.  '**§ 

The  latter  comes  from  the  decom- 

position  or  fermentation  of  the  -  .  . 

nitrogenous  matter  in  it.  When  V  •  . 

it  ferments,  carbonate  of  ammonia 

is  produced,  but  simultaneously 

with  the  formation  of  ammonia, 

humic,  ulmic  and  other  organic 

acids  are  produced,  and  these  unite  ^ 

with  the  ammonia  and  prevent  its 

I  hope  our  experiment  stations 
will  investigate  this  matter.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  have  to  go  back 
nearly  40  years  to  find  a  carefully 
made  and  reliable  experiment 
showing  what  changes  take  place 
jn  a  fermenting  manure  heap.  At 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  the 
lamented  Dr.  Voelcker  placed  five  tons  (10,000  pounds) 
of  fresh  manure  in  a  heap  on  November  3,  1854,  and 
let  it  lie  out-of-doors  exposed  to  the  rain  till  April  30. 
The  following  figures  show  the  results  : 

When  put  In  heap.  Same  heap 
Novembers.  April  30. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Total  weight  of  manure .  10,000  7,138 

Water .  6,617  4,707 

’„,o  ’AXl 


other  ash  constituent,  and  practically  no  loss  of  am¬ 
monia  or  nitrogen,  the  entire  loss  of  nitrogen  being 
less  than  half  a  pound. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  lose  nothing  of  value 
by  keeping  and  fermenting  manure.  Do  we  gain  any¬ 
thing  ?  In  commenting  on  his  own  experiments,  Dr. 
Voelcker  says  :  “  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  dur¬ 
ing  a  well  regulated  fermentation  of  dung,  the  loss  in 
intrinsically  valuable  constituents  is  inconsiderable 
and  in  such  a  preparatory  process  the  efficiency  of  the 
manure  becomes  greatly  enhanced.” 

The  chemists  of  several  of  our  experiment  stations, 
in  estimating  the  trade  values  of  fertilizers,  place  the 


Fertility  in  Waste  Products. 

A  Cuban  Manure  Problem. — Wishing  to  avoid  trans¬ 
porting  large  quantities  of  green  manure  to  a  farm 
several  miles  distant  from  Havana,  what  method 
would  be  advisable  for  concentrating  or  reducing  its 
weight  here  in  the  city  ?  Would  storing  the  green 
manure  (droppings  of  mules  and  oxen)  in  tightly- 
covered  boxes,  mixed  with  charcoal  dust,  be  advisable  ? 
In  this  case,  will  the  dust  absorb  the  moisture  of  the 
droppings  while  avoiding  fermentation  and  drying  the 
latter  ?  How  long  would 
they  take  to  dry,  and  what 
would  be  the  quality  of  the 
dry  manure  thus  obtained, 
and  how  could  it  be  used  to 

tthe  best  advantage  ?  When 
put  in  the  ground,  buried  or 
unburied,  will  it  not  ferment 
in  rainy  weather,  causing 
some  injury  to  the  plants, 
especially  to  young  orange 
trees,  on  account  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation  ?  In  what  propor¬ 
tion  should  charcoal  dust  be 
employed?  Would  lime 
(slaked  or  unslaked)  or  ashes 
(alkaline  or  non-alkaline)  be 
the  same  or  better  or  not  so 
good  as  charcoal  dust  ?  Could 
the  urine  be  advantageously 
saved  as  manure  by  mixing 
it  likewise  with  charcoal 
dust,  lime  or  ashes  ?  p.  i.  d. 

Ans. — The  mere  pressing  of 
the  manure  into  bales,  as  is 
done  with  hay,  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  decomposition  of  the 
manure  by  excluding  the  air 
from  it.  In  the  absence  of 
air,  there  can  be  no  decom¬ 
position  even  of  manure.  This 
method  is  adopted  with  the  manure  of  the  horse 
stables  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  baled 
manure  is  shipped  from  the  city  to  distant  farms 
without  any  inconvenience  or  loss.  If  the  quantity 
will  not  warrant  the  expense  of  a  baling  press,  it  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  to  mix  the  charcoal  dust  or 
finely  ground  gypsum  (the  common  plaster)  with  the 
manure  and  remove  it  in  boxes.  But  neither  lime  nor 
anything  of  an  alkaline  nature  should  be  used,  as  this 
will  cause  rapid  decomposition  and  set  the  ammonia 
produced  by  it  free,  and  waste  it  as  well  as  make 
the  manure  offensive.  On  the  whole,  the  pressing 
into  bales  of  the  manure  mixed  with  sawdust,  or 
even  coal  ashes,  to  absorb  the  liquid,  would  be  the 
cheapest. 

Coal  Screenings.  —  Of  what 
benefit  to  the  ground  are  screen¬ 
ings  or  dust  from  soft  coal?  I  put 

tsome  in  the  plum  yard,  which  is 
also  the  chicken  yard  ;  will  they 
hurt  the  trees?  The  chickens  eat 
some  and  they  seem  to  agree  with 
them.  I  can  get  for  hauling  enough 
to  cover  my  chicken  yard  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  Are  ashes  from 
corn  cobs  of  any  account  for  small 
fruits  or  garden  ground  ?  I  have 
been  told  that  they  are  very  strong 
'  in  saltpeter.  o.  c. 

New  Madison,  O. 

|||<^.  •  Ans. — There  is  but  little  fertility 

in  the  coal  screenings.  Large 
quantities  would  injure  the  ground 
rather  than  help  it.  We  would  not 
use  them  heavily  around  trees. 
V  Chickens  like  to  pick  them  over, 

and  you  will  find  that  hogs  will  eat 
them  readily  and  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  We  should  haul  all  we  could 
readily  get  and  use  them  in  small  quantities  for 
chickens  and  hogs,  or  for  burning,  mixed  with  larger 
coal  ?  Corn-cob  ashes  are  about  the  best  to  be  found. 
They  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  potash  than 
ordinary  wood  ashes,  and  are  excellent  for  fruits. 
Saltpeter  contains  nitrogen  and  cannot  be  found  in 
ashes,  as  the  heat  of  burning  would  drive  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen  away. 

For  Grinding  Bones. — In  regard  to  the  reduction  of 
bones  for  fertilizing  purposes,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
tough  problem,  has  the  stamp  mill  or  a  modification 
of  it  ever  been  tried  ?  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  bone 
mill,  and  his  bone  is  all  cut  to  pieces  by  manual  labor 
before  it  is  run  through  his  mill.  It  is  an  expensive 
process,  and  so  is  the  grinding,  as  he  runs  the  bone 
through  two  or  three  times.  The  crushing  power  of 


Bale’s  Golden  Gooseberry.  Fig.  12, 


value  of  insoluble  nitrogen  in  hair,  horn  shavings  and 
coarse  fish  scrap  at  seven  cents  per  pound  ;  of  soluble 
nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts  at  18%  cents  per  pound  ;  of 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  at  two  cents  per  pound,  and 
of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  at  eight  cents  per  pound. 

In  fermenting  manure,  can  we  convert  the  insoluble 
nitrogen  into  soluble  nitrogen  and  the  insoluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  into  soluble  phosphoric  acid  ?  You  will 
see  from  the  table  given  above  that  there  were  about 
15  pounds  of  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  five  tons  of 
manure  when  put  in  the  heap  on  November  3,  and  21% 
pounds  on  April  30.  The  fermentation  increased  the 
solubility  of  the  nitrogen  over  43  percent.  The  soluble 
mineral  matter  was  increased  from  154  pounds  to  207 


Red  Jacket  Gooseberry.  Fig.  13 


pounds,  or  over  34  per  cent.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  of  this  is  phosphoric  acid,  but  Dr.  Voelcker  says, 
“  During  the  fermentation  of  dung  the  phosphate  of 
lime  which  it  contains  is  rendered  more  soluble  than 
in  fresh  manure.” 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  lose 
no  plant  food  by  fermenting  manure,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  greatly  increase  its  actual  value  by 
rendering  over  43  per  cent  of  the  inert  and  insoluble 
nitrogen  soluble  and  immediately  available,  and  over 
34  per  cent  of  the  insoluble  mineral  matter  soluble. 
This  is  a  great  gain. 


One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in  any 
part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written  your 
name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 
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a  heavy  weight  is  immense,  and  if  I  were  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  had  the  power,  as  this  man  has,  I  would  rig 
up  something,  if  it  were  only  a  single  stamp,  with  a 
heavy  base,  and  try  crushing  the  bones,  which  I  am 
confident  would  grind  much  more  easily  after  passing 
through  such  an  apparatus.  I  have  often  thought  of 
the  stamp  mills  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  wondered  if 
they  had  never  been  tried  on  bones.  It  would  seem 


at  which  they  were  sold,  but  would  be  willing  at  this 
time  to  pay  $4  or  $5  per  ton  for  ashes  equally  good, 
delivered  in  the  orchards  ;  but  of  course  their  real 
value  depends  largely  on  the  percentage  of  potash 
they  might  contain.  J.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut.  _ 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 


dissolve  it,  when  it  was  pumped  up  into  reservoirs, 
and  then  evaporated  in  hot  vats — and  at  the  end,  the 
salt  ran  out  of  a  huge  machine,  piping-hot,  fine  and 
dry.  Some  of  it  went  into  barrels  and  some  into  sacks 
of  various  sizes,  which  were  manipulated  by  girls,  and 
the  bags  were  variously  labeled  to  suit  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  merchants  ordering  the  commodity.  As 
usual,  it  was  claimed  that  the  salt  was  the  best  in  the 


Ulilltl 


world  ! 

It  was  in  cider  time,  and  I  was  treated  to  the  bever¬ 
age  in  many  styles.  There  was  the  cider  that  had 
been  brought  to  “  a  scald,”  and  to  each  quart  sealed 
up  in  a  jar  were  added  just  two  raisins ;  the  raisins 
were  the  “witches”  to  keep  it  from  fermenting.  A 
second  device  was  to  put  a  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  sassa¬ 
fras  to  a  gallon  of  cider.  A  third  was  to  mix  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  salycylie  of  soda  with  10  gallons.  A 
half  pound  of  sugar  to  one  gallon  of  scalded  cider 
made  it  taste  like  champagne  ! 

I  saw  a  clever  woman  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar 
with,  perhaps,  a  half  pint  or  more  of  mixed  plaster-of- 
Paris,  for  mending  holes  and  cracks  in  plastered 
walls,  to  keep  the  plaster  from  “setting,”  and  it  kept 
it  plastic  until  she  could  comfortably  use  it.  Another 
woman  amused  me  by  telling  me  of  the  poisoning  of 
a  horse  and  a  calf  from  eating  the  leaves  of  the 
oleander,  and  she  was  amazed  that  I  didn’t  know  the 
tree  was  poisonous  !  Tubs  filled  with  oleander  shrubs 
had  been  for  years  among  my  household  plants,  and  I 
had  eaten  of  the  leaf  assuredly,  as  I  am  given 
to  tasting  leaves.  But  the  first  encyclopedia 
I  could  lay  hands  on  confirmed  the  woman’s 
statement.  An  acquaintance  had  been  widowed 
since  I  had  last  seen  her,  her  husband  having 
died  from  nursing  his  horse  ill  with  glanders ! 
So  we  are  all  ignorant  of  something  ;  but 
every  one  should  know  that  a  horse  ill 
with  glanders  should  at  once  be  shot,  and 
buried  deep  with  quicklime  on  top.  I  have 
just  read  in  a  little  book  called  “  My  Horse, 
My  Love,”  written  by  a  lady,  too,  the  state- 
’  r-  *  ment  that  there  is  no  cure  for  a  man  who 
,  takes  glanders  from  a  horse.  [Nor  for  a  dis¬ 

eased  horse  either. — Eds.] 

P*  Before  leaving  the  beautiful  lake  region,  I 

went  for  an  hour  or  two  to  Cornell  University, 
to  delight  my  soul  with  a  view  from  the 
campus,  which,  all  in  all,  is  the  finest  in  the 
world — at  least  the  finest  I  have  seen,  and  I 
have  seen  many.  There  were  many  more 
young  women  speeding  over  the  walks  than 
when  I  was  last  there,  and  they  make  a 
very  creditable  showing  among  the  1,G00 
students.  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  time  to  see 
Prof.  Bailey  and  tell  him  what  delight  1  take 
in  his  little  Nursery  Book — How  to  Propa¬ 
gate  Plants.  The  Cornell  students  have  a 
superb  conservatory  in  which  to  make  experiments, 
and  in  time  to  come  they  may  be  able  to  make  thistles 

t)63/r  figs  !  MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


PART  III. 

A  third  objected  with  all  his  might  and  main  to 
having  certain  great  trees  about  the  dwelling  cut 
down,  because  he  had  planted  these  self-same  trees  30 
years  before.  A  certain  oak  he  had  brought  at  that 
time  from  a  distance  in  a  flower  pot.  If  a  few  rods 
from  the  house,  the  trees  would  have  been  most  desir¬ 
able,  but  standing  where  they  did,  they  made  the 
dwelling  like  a  charnel-house.  Books  molded  and 
stuck  together;  shoes  were  stricken  with  gangrene, 
and  the  rooms  smelt  musty  and  dead.  One  day,  how¬ 
ever,  the  father  went  away  for  a  week’s  visit,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  the  spirited  daughter  of  the  house, 
hired  a  “  tramp  ”  (remarkable  in  that  he  could  be 
hired  to  work)  to  cut  down  those  holy  trees— and,  lo  ! 
the  house  was  flooded  with  sunshine.  It  was  as  if  the 
inmates  had  emerged  from  an  arctic  night,  and  the  sun 
had  risen.  What  happened  when  the  “  old  man  ” 
came  home  can  well  be  imagined,  but  the  daughter, 
who  had  acted  with  her  mother’s  approval,  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  fray,  and  nobody  perished  in  the  conflict. 


that  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  G.  s.  r. 

Winslow,  Me. 

Fertilizer  Prices. — I  would  like  that  The  R.  N.-Y., 
should  give  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  fertilizers 
like  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  in  the 
market  reports.  The  prices  asked  in  Portland  for 
muriate  of  potash  are  $70  per  ton  in  one-ton  lots ;  $65 
in  three-ton  lots.  How  do  these  compare  with  New 
York  prices  ?  thomas  paulson. 

Oregon. 

Ans. — The  charge  is  altogether  too  much.  The 
retail  quotations  in  New  York  now  are  as  follows  : 
Muriate  of  potash  $45  per  ton  ;  sulphate  of  potash  $54; 
double  manure  salt  $32  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  3%  cents 
a  pound  ;  nitrate  of  soda  2%  cents  a  pound  ;  dissolved 
bone  black  $28  per  ton. 

Charcoal  Kiln  Refuse. — I  noticed  the  advice  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  to  save  all  the  charcoal 
one  can  get  his  hands  on  because  it  is  a  nitrogen  trap. 
Now,  doesn’t  the  refuse  from  large  kilns  contain  potash 
also,  and  how  should  it  be  applied  to  the 
land  ?  The  coal  men  here  say  it  will  dry 
the  land  out  so  it  will  produce  nothing.  I  can 
get  large  quantities  for  drawing  it  one  mile. 

Stanwood,  Mich.  d.  w. 

Ans. — We  have  no  analysis  of  such  refuse 
as  you  speak  of,  but  suppose  it  contains  more 
or  less  potash  from  the  ashes  used  in  burning 
the  charcoal.  You  might  send  a  sample  for 
analysis  to  the  Experiment  Station,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  P.  O. ,  Mich.  We  would  haul 
such  refuse  and  broadcast  it  on  the  lighter 
soils — either  on  grass  or  spring  grains  or,  ''Ss. 
better  yet,  on  land  to  be  used  for  potatoes 
this  spring.  _  / 


VALUE  OF  LEACHED  ASHES, 


As  compared  with  city  stable  manure,  what  should 
be  paid  for  leached  ashes  to  be  hauled  one 
mile  for  use  on  fruit  trees  in  an  orchard  or 
elsewhere  ? 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
leached  ashes  on  orchards,  but  have  seen  good 
results  from  them  on  corn.  As  a  dressing 
for  an  orchard  I  would  prefer  manure  at  the 
same  price  for  a  given  bulk.  I  have  had 
remarkably  good  results  on  strawberries 
from  a  good  top-dressing  of  air-slaked  lime  in  spring. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  B.  good. 

I  would  pay  five  cents  per  bushel  for  leached  ashes, 
and  haul  them  two  miles  if  necessary.  I  have  for 
years  saved  all  the  ashes,  leached  and  unleached,  for 
the  orchards  and  fruit  garden  and  deem  their  use  of 
almost  incalculable  benefit  to  the  fruit  grower.  For 
good  city  stable  manure  I  would  pay  $1  per  two-horse 
load  and  haul  it  two  miles.  I  would  use  both  on  the 
same  land  conjointly  or  separately  as  the  conditions 
might  require.  s.  miller. 

Very  little  ashes  are  used  here.  The  farmer’s 
cheapest  and  best  way  to  fertilize  is  to  seed  down  to 
clover  and  pasture  the  land  for  two  or  three  years. 
Where  stable  manure  is  used,  it  is  better  to  apply  it  to 
the  ground  after  it  is  well  seeded  down  and  let  the 
grass  choke  out  the  weeds,  than  to  go  to  the  useless 
expense  of  fighting  them  with  the  hoe  and  cultivator. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  getting  $100  an  acre  from 
land  yearly  when  one  must  pay  in  manures  and  culti¬ 
vation  $101  to  get  the  smaller  sum.  I  have  on  a  small 
scale  applied  leached  ashes  to  strawberries  and  orchard 
trees  without  any  apparent  benefit  except  that  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  seemed  improved.  If 
thoroughly  leached,  I  would  not  pay  anything  for 
them.  Ashes  for  the  orchard  here  have  much  value 
in  checking  the  root  form  of  the  Wooly  Aphis,  which 
is  a  great  pest,  especially  on  young  apple  trees.  I  do 
not  know  as  to  the  worth  of  the  leached  article  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  nothing. 

Illinois.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN 

Of  course,  the  term  “leached,”  is  applied  to  all  ashes 
that  have  had  either  a  small  or  a  very  large  portion  of 
their  potash  extracted,  and  even  where  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  get  out  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
potash  a  considerable  quantity  will  always  remain, 
which,  added  to  the  other  elements  of  plant  food  in 
the  ashes,  makes  them  quite  valuable  as  an  orchard 
fertilizer.  Some  years  ago  large  quantities  of  these 
ashes  were  brought  here  from  the  leacheries  of  Canada 
and  proved  to  be  very  valuable  in  the  orchard,  on 
mowing  and  pasturage.  I  do  not  now  recall  the  price 


Columbus  Gooseberry.  Fig.  14. 


writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

What  About  Fowl  Meadow  Grass? 

C.  S.  W.,  LaPorte,  Ind. — Is  Fowl  Meadow  grass  as 
good  as  described  in  the  National  Encyclopedia,  which 
says:  “  Fowl  Meadow  grass  especially  has  been  found 
to  take  the  place  of  BLue  grass  in  those  sections  of  the 
North  where  the  latter  does  not  succeed;  especially 
has  this  been  the  case  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Hoiet  a  careful  farmer  of  that  State,  in  relation  to 
this  grass  says  he  knows  of  no  other  in  the  Northwest 
that  will  compare  with  it  either  for  pasturage  or  the 
production  of  hay.  It  has  never  been  winter  or 
summer-killed,  and  he  has  found  one  acre  of  marsh 
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after  the  plant  has  gone  to  seed.  Hence  there  is  no  t 
need  of  cutting  it  when  in  bloom.  The  second  growth 
starts  slowly,  and  like  Timothy,  is  not  well  adapted  for  t 

pasture.  The  grass  will  grow  on  almost  any  rich,  arable  a 

land,  making  a  fair  crop,  but  it  likes  moist  land.  The  s 

seeds  are  small  and  require  more  than  one  year  to  c 

make  strong  plants. 

An  Orchard  of  Winter  Pears. 

M.  B.,  Chatham ,  Ontario,  Canada.—!.  When  setting 
out  a  pear  orchard  of  winter  sorts,  I  wish  to  set  out 
only  three  varieties  that  do  well  as  dwarfs.  What  are 
the  qualities  of  the  following  :  Lawrence,  W inter 
Nelis,  Beurr^  Easter  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ?  Which 
should  be  planted?  2.  Should  they  be  planted  deep  so 
as  to  take  root  from  the  pear  graft.  I  have  a  mag¬ 
nificent  place  for  a  pear  orchard.  3.  How  far  apart 
should  dwarfs  be  planted  in  strong  soil  tiled  five  feet 
deep  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  choose  Anjou  first,  and  Beurr6 
Easter  second.  Anjou  may  easily  be  kept  into  winter 
and  succeeds  very  well  on  quince.  Beurr6  Diel  is  a 
fine  early  winter  or  late  fall  variety.  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field  would  be  excellent  for  cooking  and  fair  for  des¬ 
sert.  Glout  Morceau,  which  is  of  fine  quality  when 
well  grown,  succeeds  well  on  quince.  Lawrence  does 
not;  neither  does  Winter  Nelis.  2.  We  would  advise 
planting  deep,  though  in  many  cases  no  advantage  is 
gained,  since  the  pear  often  fails  to  send  out  roots  and 
sometimes  the  roots  start  only  from  one  side.  3.  Twelve 
feet  apart. 

“Fillers”  in  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

E.  1.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — Do  all  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers  contain  what  is  called  a  “filler?”  A  traveling 
agent  for  one  concern  informed  me  that  his  people 
used  no  filler.  Next  came  a  man  representing 
another  competing  house  who  desired  me  to 
handle  their  goods.  He  said  they  used  no  filler  save 
dried  blood  and  bone  and  that  the  rival  house  used 
large  quantities  of  marl.  Next  came  a  representative 
of  another.  He  said  his  company  used  a  vegetable 
“  filler,  ”  and  that  any  one  who  stated  that  some  com¬ 
panies  did  not  use  “fillers”  well — lied;  that  it  was 
a  necessity  in  order  to  retain  the  chemicals. 

Ans. — We  are  preparing  an  article  on  the  making  of 
a  fertilizer,  which  will,  we  think,  make  this  point 
clear.  No  maker  of  high-class  goods  can  afford  to  use 
worthless  substances  to  make  weight  or  bulk.  The 
chemist  will  not  allow  him  any  valuation  on  such 
stuff— all  he  gets  credit  for  is  the  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  What  good  will  it  do  him  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  handling  and  bagging  worthless  stuff 
that  gains  him  no  credit  at  all  ?  You  will  notice  that 
those  who  buy  the  separate  chemicals  and  mix  them 
at  home  do  not  use  any  “  filler”  and  yet  their  home- 
mixed  goods  analyze  no  better  than  those  of  first-class 
manufacturers.  These  home-made  mixtures  “retain 
the  chemicals”  without  trouble.  Probably  some  of  the 
better  class  of  makers  use  a  little  plaster  now  and  then 
to  make  an  even  weight,  but  we  doubt  if  they  use  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  shall  talk  about  this  again. 

Are  All  Seedlings  New  Varieties? 

Amateur,  New  Jersey.— Here  is  something  I  don’t  see 
through  in  the  seedling  potato  business.  In  growing 
new  varieties  from  seeds  why  do  we  not  duplicate  vari¬ 
eties  more  frequently  ?  In  other  words,  can  we  assume 
that  e^ery  such  seedling  is  a  new  variety  different 
from  every  other  ?  If  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  should  all 
sow  seeds  from  the  same  variety  at  about  the  same 
time,  can  Tom  feel  certain  that  his  “new  variety”  is 
different  from  Dick’s  ?  Are  not  many  seedlings  exactly 
like  their  older  brothers,  grown  from  the  same  parent, 
and  in  general  cultivation  ? 

Ans. — It  sometimes  happens  that  potato  seed  will 
reproduce  the  parent  so  closely  that  the  seedling  tuber, 
vine,  flower  and  habit  are  essentially  the  same.  But 
this  is  rare.  We  recall  but  one  instance.  The  Late 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  are  so  nearly 
the  same  that  we  were  unable  to  tell  which  was  which, 
though  plants  of  each  kind  were  raised  side  by  side. 
The  announcement  of  their  essential  identity  was 
given  to  our  readers  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  all  seedling  potatoes  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  another  if  a  careful  comparison  be 
made. 

Chapman’s  Cheap  Potato  Crates. 

Several  Subscribers.— On  page  793  of  last  year’s  issue 
a  correspondent  speaks  of  the  crates  used  by  C.  E. 
Chapman  in  handling  his  potato  crop.  How  are  they 
made  ? 

Ans. — The  slats  should  be  of  some  tough  wood,  like 
black  ash  or  basswood,  that  will  not  split,  splinter  or 
break  easily.  The  ends  are  hard  wood  ;  black  ash  is 
best,  but  beech  is  good.  I  draw  some  logs  to  the  mill 
and  have  the  sides  cut  into  slats,  and  the  centers  into 
ends,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  waste.  The  slats  are 
%  of  an  inch  thick,  22  inches  long,  and  2%  wide.  The 
ends  are  11  inches  wide,  one  foot  long,  and  %  of  an 
inch  thick.  At  the  mill  everything  is  cut  ready  to  be 
nailed.  On  the  work  bench,  nail  some  cleats  to  hold 


the  end  pieces  upright  and  at  proper  distances  while  1 

they  are  being  nailed.  Nail  on  the  side  slats  first,  put  ] 

the  bottom  out  even  with  the  outside  of  the  side  slat  5 

and  put  a  small  nail  through  the  bottom  slat  into  the  < 

side  slat  at  the  center.  Use  three  slats  on  the  side 
and  four  on  the  bottom.  Use  wire  sixes  for  nailing,  i 

and  put  together  while  green.  They  will  shrink  to 
the  nails  and  hold  better.  Bore  two-inch  holes,  five 
inches  apart  on  each  end,  an  inch  from  the  top,  and 
cut  out  the  intervening  wood  with  a  chisel,  for  handles, 
before  nailing  together.  The  half  crates  are  made  in 
the  same  way  except  that  the  slats  are  just  half  the 
length,  11  inches.  When  properly  made  they  will 
fit  into  each  other  and  also  fit  in  the  wagon-box,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  loss  of  room.  If  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  width  of  the  wagon-boxes  a  little  study 
will  show  you  how  to  vary  the  figures  so  as  to  get  a 
perfect  fit  with  a  bushel  capacity.  They  should  hold 
a  bushel  when  level  full  so  that  the  tubers  will  not  be 
bruised  when  the  crates  are  tiered  up.  c.  e.  chapman. 

Japanese  Plum  and  Potato  Growing. 

C.  A.  H.,  Hudson,  Ind.—l.  Would  The  Rurai.  New- 
Yorker  recommend  planting  Japanese  plums  for  pro¬ 
fit  ?  If  so,  where  can  I  get  them,  and  what  varieties  ? 

2.  In  the  spring  of  1894  I  intend  to  plant  six  acres  of 
potatoes  on  clover  sod  which  will  grow  30  bushels  of 
wheat  in  a  good  year,  now  much  fertilizer  and  what 
kind  should  I  use  ?  3.  I  wish  to  plant  next  spring  for 

seed  some  early  variety — one  that  matures  early  and 
yields  well,  as  the  drought  generally  commences  about 
the  middle  of  July.  What  variety  shall  I  get  and 
where  ? 

Axs.— 1.  We  cannot  say  as  yet.  Abundance  (Botan) 
has  done  well  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Only  a  trial  on 
your  own  grounds  can  answer  the  question.  2.  One 
bag  (200  pounds)  muriate  of  potash,  three  bags  (600 
pounds)  fine  raw-bone  flour  to  the  acre.  This  for  a 
minimum  quantity.  A  corresponding  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  may  be  used.  We  have  found  wood 
ashes  (for  potash)  as  used  the  first  season  conducive  to 
scab.  3.  Early  Sunrise,  Freeman,  Beauty  of  Hebron. 

Of  any  seedsman  dealing  in  potatoes. 

Corn  Planting  Questions. 

W.  L.  K.,  1  chula,  Miss.— It  the  land  is  plowed,  how 
is  the  corn  planted,  how  covered,  and  where  the  sur¬ 
face  is  a  dead  level,  is  it  not  necessary  to  hill  or  in 
some  way  ridge  the  row  so  as  to  carry  off  water  ? 

Ans. — We  use  a  one-horse  planter  which  drops  a 
single  kernel  about  8,  10  or  15  inches  as  preferred,  at 
any  desired  depth,  and  covers  the  seed.  There  are 
now  machines  that  plant  two  rows  at  a  time  and  dis¬ 
tribute  fertilizer  as  well.  No,  if  the  land  is  level  and 
well  drained,  hilling  is  not  desirable  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

Insuring  a  Crop  of  Clover. 

H.  H.  L.,  Carson  City,  Mich. — What  can  I  do  to  insure 
a  catch  of  clover  next  spring  on  a  sandy  land  last  in 
potatoes  ?  Clover  seed  is  high,  and  I  am  willing  to 
pay  something  for  insurance. 

Ans. — A  crop  of  clover  may  be  insured  safely  if 
every  one  concerned  will  be  his  own  insurer.  In  this 
case,  the  land  may  be  thoroughly  well  harrowed,  not 
plowed,  as  the  working  of  the  previous  crop  will  have 
brought  it  into  a  good  condition  for  the  seed.  As  early 
as  the  season  will  permit,  the  ground  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  with  the  Acme  or  some  other  harrow 
that  serves  as  a  light  plow  as  well  as  a  harrow.  Two 
bushels  of  oats  are  then  sown  and  covered  by  another 
harrowing.  Then  the  clover  seed  is  sown,  not  less 
than  a  peck  to  the  acre,  if  alone,  and  two-thirds  as 
much  if  Timothy  is  sown  at  the  same  time  (eight  or 
ten  pounds  of  the  latter  to  the  aore.)  This  seed  is  then 
perfectly  covered  not  less  than  one  inch  in  the  soil,  by 
means,  preferably,  of  a  light  sloping- tooth  harrow, 
crosswise  of  the  former  harrowing.  This  covering  of 
the  seed,  not  too  deep,  and  yet  deep  enough,  is  the  in¬ 
surance.  The  seed  germinates  safely,  for  if  a  few  dry 
days,  which  so  often  occur  in  the  spring,  happen  and 
spoil  the  “  catch,”  no  harm  is  done  to  the  young  plants 
i  which  have  their  roots  in  the  ground,  and  not  merely 

i  qu  it,  as  is  and  must  unavoidably  be  the  case  if  the 

seed  is  merely  sown  on  the  surface  and  left  to  the 
s  chances  of  the  season,  and  they  are  able  to  withstand 
the  drought,  which  will  inevitably  destroy  every 
germinated  seed  lying  on  the  surface  by  the  interven- 
s  tion  of  only  a  few  hours  of  drying  wind  or  hot  sun. 

r  As  to  Cranberry  Culture. 

O.  R.  B.,  Ricard,  N.  Y.—I  would  like  information 
»  on  cranberry  culture,  the  cost  of  plants,  distance  to 
»  set,  etc. 

3  Ans.— Cranberries  require  special  conditions  to  in- 
1  sure  success.  Their  culture  is  confined  chiefly  to  two 
>  or  three  regions  of  country.  Southern  New  Jersey  and 
i  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts  furnish  the  Eastern  market 
3  with  most  of  the  berries  sold.  Low,  wet  grounds,  which 
i  can  be  flooded  with,  or  drained  of  water,  whenever 
3  desirable  are  requisite.  The  bottom  of  an  old  miL 
1  pond  furnishes  an  excellent  location.  A  swamp  must 


be  cleaned  of  all  bushes,  brakes,  roots,  etc.,  before 
planting ;  ditches  dug,  the  surface  covered  several 
inches  deep  with  sand.  Planting  is  done  at  any  time 
of  year  excepting  winter.  Cuttings  are  used  from 
thrifty  vines,  sometimes  cut  up  in  a  cutting  box,  into 
six  or  eight-inch  lengths,  and  pressed  into  the  sand 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  The  cultivation  consists 
simply  in  pulling  out  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  in 
flooding  the  bog  when  desirable.  It  usually  costs 
several  hundred  dollars  per  acre  to  fit  a  bog  for  plant¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  is  expensive  business  for  the  average 
farmer.  Cranberry  Culture,  by  White,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated,  $1.25,  and  Cape  Cod  Cranberries,  by  Webb, 
paper,  50  cents,  are  both  good  books  on  the  subject, 
and  will  be  mailed  postpaid  from  this  office  on  receipt 
of  price. 

No  Help  for  the  Persimmon  Tree. 

F.  C.,  Fredei'UMon,  O.— I  have  a  persimmon  tree 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  20  feet  high,  between 
25  and  30  years  old,  raised  from  seed.  The  fruit  of  the 
original  tree  was  of  good  size,  but  that  of  mine  is 
abo\it  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  graft  the  tree  with  some  Japanese  persimmon  ?  If 
so,  where  could  I  get  the  grafts  ? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Japanese  varie¬ 
ties  will  not  prove  hardy  with  you. 

Help  Wanted  to  Kill  Sprouts. 

S.,  Burgettstown,  Pa.— Close  to  our  dwelling  are  sev¬ 
eral  tall  locust  trees  whioh  are  a  nuisance,  causing 
much  trouble,  as  the  leaves  clog  up  the  spouting.  Is 
there  any  particular  time  when  they  may  be  cut  down, 
without  hundreds  of  sprouts  growing  up  from  the 
roots  ? 

Ans. — August  would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any. 
Readers  are  requested  to  give  their  opinions. 

A  Bean  and  Seedling:  Apple. 

O.  H.  S.,  Lansing,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  send  a  sample  of  seed¬ 
ling  apples.  The  original  tree  grew  up  alongside  a 
forest  tree  stump,  and  is  about  55  years  old.  I  have 
fruited  it  on  my  own  farm  for  35  years.  The  samples 
sent  are  not  as  fair  as  others  are  in  some  years.  I 
think  the  fruits  from  the  trees  I  have  propagated  are 
finer  than  those  from  the  original.  In  1854  or  1855  I 
sent  a  sample  to  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He 
replied  through  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  that  they 
were  Baldwins!  What  does  The  Rural  think  of 
them  ?  2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  inclosed  bean  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  two  specimens  sent  differ  enough  to 
be  two  different  varieties.  They  are  not  Baldwins, 
although  resembling  them  somewhat.  They  are  in 
appearance  between  a  Baldwin  and  a  Tompkins  County 
King,  and  the  flesh  resembles  the  latter  both  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  flavor.  For  eating,  and,  we  should  judge,  for 
cooking,  the  variety  is  a  promising  one,  although  the 
specimens  sent  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  long 
keeper.  2.  “  The  inclosed  bean  ”  is  the  Soja  hispida. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scarlet  Clover. — H.  V.  P.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — This 
clover  will  mature  a  crop  the  first  season  if  sown  on 
good  land  the  first  week  in  May,  but  will  not  live 
through  the  winter  in  central  Connecticut. 

Pear  Blight. — M.  H.  McN. — A  series  of  articles  on 
pear  blight  is  scarcely  necessary.  Destroy  the  blighted 
portions  as  soon  as  the  blight  is  discovered.  Liberal 
dressings  of  bone  flour  and  potash  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  blight. 

A  “  New  ”  Bean. — L.  C.  C.,  address  mislaid. — It  seems 
to  us  that  the  bean  sent  is  a  variety  of  Soja  hispida, 
though  we  have  never  he&rd  of  so  many  growing  in  a 
cluster.  Send  a  specimen  to  C.  C.  Georgeson,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Pears  on  Old  Quinces. — A.  J.  W.,  Portland,  N.  Y. — 
We  should  not  hope  for  much  success  from  grafting 
pears  on  old  quince  trees.  If  you  cannot  make  the 
quince  trees  fruitful  and  vigorous,  it  would  be  better 
to  destroy  them  and  plant  standards  or  young  pears 
on  quinces.  Duchess,  Anjou,  Winkfield,  Louise  Bonne 
and  Diel. 

Dwarf  Apples  and  Pears. — D.  R.  P.,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. — There  are  two  kinds  of  dwarf  apples,  those 
worked  on  Doucain  and  those  on  Paradise  stock.  The 
latter  make  much  smaller  trees  and  bear  sooner.  The 
best  kinds  to  work  on  the  Paradise  stock  are  Porter, 
Red  Astrachan,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Benoni  and 
Summer  Rose.  The  best  pears  on  quince  are  Louise 
Bonne,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Duchess,  Easter  Beurr6, 
Glout  Morceau  and  Diel. 

Potato  Fertilizer. — C.  DeG.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — The 
fertilizer  which  you  propose  to  mix  as  follows  is  well 
proportioned  for  potatoes  :  1,200  pounds  of  Peter 

Cooper’s  fine  bone  giving  an  analysis  of  ammonia  1.56, 
phosphoric  acid  30.36;  200  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
analysis,  nitrogen  6.48,  phosphoric  acid  3.47,  potash 
1.90;  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  analysis,  nitrogen 
15.95;  350  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  analysis, 
potash,  50.00.  If  potatoes  of  a  fine  quality  are  desired 
t  is  better  to 'use  the  sulphate  of  potash. 
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Selling  Celery  in  Boxes. 

H.  C.,  Marlboro,  O. — I  have  for  the 
last  four  years  used  boxes  or  crates  like 
those  illustrated  in  a  late  Rural  by  Robt. 
Niven,  for  the  sale  of  my  celery.  I  take 
up  the  stocks  and  trim  them,  leaving  the 
roots  on,  and  pack  them  in  the  crates 
with  a  little  earth.  The  dealers  cut  off 
the  stocks,  leaving  the  roots  in  the  cra  te 
to  be  returned  with  it  on  receipt  of  a 
fresh  one.  It  is  much  less  work  to  fill 
these  crates  than  to  trim,  wash  and  tie 
up  the  celery  in  the  old  way.  Moreover, 
the  dealer  can  keep  it  fresh  any  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time,  and  consumers  al¬ 
ways  get  it  fresh. 

The  Game  Laws  Again. 

W.  L.  II.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — As  one  of 
the  “masses,”  when  not  angry  or  in¬ 
dignant,  I’ve  always  been  amused  at  the 
fuss  made  about  the  game  laws  in  this 
and  other  countries,  usually  by  small 
coteries  privileged  above  others  either 
by  their  social  condition  or  self-conceit. 
The  game  laws  of  to-day  are  merely 
among  the  last  surviving  instances  of 
the  unjust  and  sometimes  atrocious  class 
privileges  of  the  “  good  old  times,” 
which — thank  God  ! — have  gone,  let’s 
hope  for  ever.  The  unfairness,  injustice 
and  petty  and  gross  abuses  connected 
more  or  less  frequently  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  game  laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  European  countries, 
are  too  remote  to  be  discussed  here, 
especially  in  view  of  the  incompatibility 
of  our  own  g  ime  laws,  not  only  with  the- 
institutions  of  this  country,  but  even 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objects  they 
were  meant  to  secure.  American  game 
laws  are  based  on  those  of  Europe,  and 
the  latter  are  intended  for  ‘  ‘  gentlemen 
sportsmen  ” — for  the  owners  of  preserves 
and  their  invited  friends.  How  many 
private  game  preserves  are  there  in  this 
country  ?  Can  any  of  you  name  as  many 
as  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  or  even  of  one  ?  Yet  the  game 
laws  of  the  whole  of  every  one  of  our 
States  in  which  any  statute  game  laws 
exist,  are  based  on  Old  Country  anti¬ 
quated  legislation  applicable  solely  or 
mainly  to  the  interests  of  those  who  own 
game  preserves  !  What  monstrous  incon¬ 
sistency  !  Let  the  most  rigorous  laws  be 
rigidly  enforced  for  the  protection  of 
the  game  in  the  preserves  of  millionaires 
George  Gould,  Austin  Corbin  and  other 
wealthy  men  who  were  their  prototypes 
or  may  follow  their  example,  but  no 
longer  let  struggling  land  owners  be 
overtaxed  to  afford  amusement  chiefly 
to  city  sportsmen — mainly  the  owners  of 
personal  property  who  in  this  case  also 
shirk  their  due  share  of  taxation. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  in  those 
parts  of  this  country  where  these  laws 
are  rigidly  enforced,  instead  of  an  in¬ 
crease,  there  is  a  steady  decrease  of  game 
birds,  owing  chiefly  to  the  sins  of  sports¬ 
men,  who  are  constantly  killing  great 
numbers  and  scaring  off  more.  Their 
noisy  weapons  hurl  against  their  prey  a 
multitude  of  pellets,  killing  a  dozen, 
wounding  a  score  and  frightening  hun¬ 
dreds  away  from  the  low  lands  to  distant 
and  inaccessible  woods  and  mountain 
fastnesses.  And  this  butchering,  maim¬ 
ing  and  scaring  of  half  domesticated 
little  feathered  wretches,  with  noise 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
whole  country-side,  E.  P.  R.  calls  “the 
grandest  sport  ever  enjoyed  by  man.” 
Alas  for  man  !  What  would  Gordon 
Cummings,  Jules  Gerard  and  Paul  du 
Ckaillu,  and  other  nimrods  of  the  jungle, 
the  desert  and  the  forest  say  to  that  ? 
Ilow  much  nobler  and  manlier  is  such 
sport  than  the  perilous  pursuit  of  the 
anise-seed  bag,  the  hounding-  of  tame  or 
even  pet  deer,  or  the  butchery  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thickly  assembled  animals 
by  royal  and  princely  personages  and 


their  entourage  safely  and  comfortably 
placed  where  they  can  cheerfully 
slaughter  the  standing  or  moving  masses 
within  easy  gun-shot,  with  glory  and 
eclat  ? 

There  are  doubtless  a  few  farmer 
sportsmen  of  the  same  kind  as  E.  P.  R., 
but  what  influence  have  they  ever  had 
on  the  formulation  or  passage  of  the 
game  laws  of  their  respective  States  ? 
Are  not  these,  in  sober  truth,  the  emana¬ 
tions  or  creations  of  “city  sportsmen” 
almost  exclusively  ?  As  to  the  use  of 
the  murderous  shotgun  being  “  the  only 
fair  way  of  killing  game,”  what  is  meant 
by  “  fair  ?  ”  Fair  to  the  bird,  the  sports¬ 
man,  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  merely 
legally  proper  ?  Gentlemen  of  the  medie¬ 
val  days  and  later  who  used  chiefly  traps 
and  snares,  were  adepts  in  true  wood¬ 
craft  and  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
nature  and  of  the  habits  of  animals  and 
the  methods  of  taking  them  by  the  means 
then  in  vogue.  When,  about  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  shotgun 
came  into  pretty  general  use,  the  idea 
began  to  arise  that  to  snare  birds  and 
other  small  game  was  not  ‘  ■  sportsman¬ 
like.”  The  idea  was  wonderfully  fostered 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  owner  of  the 
game  and  his  friends  could  use  guns  in 
the  preserves  with  impunity,  poachers 
couldn’t  use  such  noisy  weapons,  but 
could  use  the  old,  silent  traps  and  snares. 
So  it  came  about  that  the  use  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  became  a  shame,  a  sin  and  a  crime, 
while  the  shotgun,  scattering  death, 
wounds  and  terror,  became  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  weapon. 

Anent  the  ownership  of  game,  why 
shouldn’t  this  be  rightfully  vested  in  the 
owners  of  the  land  which  affords  susten¬ 
ance  to  the  beasts  or  birds?  Then  each 
of  them  could  propagate  and  cherish  or 
neglect  and  destroy  his  own  property  as 
seemed  good  to  him.  Why  should  farm¬ 
ers  and  other  land  owners  be  put  to  the 
expense  of  maintaining  game,  principally 
for  the  diversion  of  those  who  contribute 
nothing  toward  the  cost  while  so  solici¬ 
tous  for  protection  for  their  quarry? 
Even  if  such  a  policy  led  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  game,  the  feed  it  necessarily 
consumes  would  maintain  more  useful 
and  profitable  animals.  Never  have  I 
felt  inclined  to  shed  a  single  tear  over 
the  nearly  total  extinction  of  even  the 
buffaloes  of  the  plains.  Their  places 
are  now  occupied  by  the  far  safer,  more 
useful  and  remunerative  herds  of  horses, 
sheep  and  cattle  which  could  not  exist 
there  if  the  prairies  were  still  dark  with 
the  bisons’  millions  or  resounded  with 
their  uproar  or  trembled  beneath  their 
flying  feet.  Still,  being  myself,  too, 
somewhat  of  a  sentimentalist — and  sen¬ 
timent  is  a  cherisliable  possession  in  these 
grad-grind  days — I’m  somewhat  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  E.  P.  R.,  in  his  re¬ 
gret  at  the  possible  death  of  what  game 
still  remains  in  country  places,  by  the 
vulgar  trap,  net  or  snare,  instead  of  meet¬ 
ing  an  enviable  euthanasia  by  the  sports¬ 
manlike  shotgun. 


Piths  and  Reminders. 


The  following  letter  explains  itself. 

I  send  Tuk  RURAL  fair  samples  of  the  fruit  from 
the  younger  bushes  of  my  seedling  gooseberry  which 
I  have  named  Portage.  It  has  been  fruiting  here  on 
my  place  for  several  years  and  has  never  yet  mil¬ 
dewed.  It  is  a  chance  seedling  and  I  have  succeeded 
In  propagating  about  20  bushes  from  the  original 
one.  It  is  very  productive.  Its  large  size  and  su¬ 
perior  quality  together  with  Its  great  productiveness 
will,  I  think,  place  It  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  goose¬ 
berries.  A.  H.  HOUSE. 

Remarks. — The  berries  measured  about 
one  inch  from  the  stem  portion  to  the 
blossom  or  tip.  Shape  oblong,  veins  con¬ 
spicuous,  color  light-green.  About  the 
size  and  shape  of  Industry. 

The  cultivated  kinds  of  American 
gooseberries  have  probably  sprung  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  natives: 

Rires  (Grossularia)  Cynosbati.  Berry 
large,  purple,  covered  with  prickles. 
Flowers  two  to  three,  spines  strong  and 


sharp.  Found  in  the  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  States. 

Ribes  Hirtellum. — The  berry  is  usually 
smooth.  Thorns  short  on  the  branches. 
One  to  two  flowered.  It  is  said  that  the 
Houghton  is  a  seedling  of  this,  found  in 
the  woods  of  the  north. 

Ribes  rotundifolium. — Berries  smooth. 
Solitary  axillary  spines.  Berries  of  fine 
quality  and  purple  in  color.  Found  in 
the  woods  of  the  Northeast  to  North 
Carolina  and  Missouri. 

Ribes  gracile  is  probably  a  variety  of 
Rotundifolium.  Short,  slender  subaxil- 
lary  spines,  berries  small.  Found  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

The  large-berried  varieties  of  England 
all  come  from  Ribes  uva  crispa  which  is 
a  native  of  northern  Europe.  There  are 
two  or  three  thorns  in  the  axils  of  leaves; 
the  branches  are  spreading  or  erect.  The 
berries  are  in  some  seedlings  smooth,  in 
others  prickly  ;  the  color  of  the  ripe 
fruit  is  either  yellow,  greenish  or  red. 

There  are  hundreds  of  named  varieties 
of  English  or  European  origin,  the  best 
of  which  have  elsewhere  been  alluded  to. 
In  England  much  attention  has  been 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


INFANTS 

TRADE  1 


INVALIDS. 


well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva- 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged- 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  WRE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
Doliber-Goodale  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produck,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onl.ons  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE  '&L2X*- 

HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  made:. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters,  , 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters,  1 
Haying  Toots,  5a  tv  Tables,  Etc.  I 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  / 

U, S.  WIND  ENGINES, PUMP  CO.  r 

113  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL.  -si- 


If  you  name  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


t  Poisoned 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  O’Fallon, 
a  nurse,  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
was  poisoned  while  as¬ 
sisting  physicians  at  an 
autopsy  5  years  ago,  and 
soon  terrible  ulcers 
broke  out  on  her  head, 
arms,  tongue  and  throat. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  O’Fallon. She  weighed  but  78  lbs., 
and  saw  no  prospect  of 
help.  At  last  she  began  to  take  IIOOII’M 
nak.haparim.a  and  at  once  improved; 
could  soon  get  out  of  bed  and  walk.  She  is  now 
perfectly  well,  weighs  128  pounds,  eats  well, 
and  does  tlie  work  for  a  large  family. 


Hood’s  Pills  should  be  in  every  family 
medicine  chest.  Once  used,  always  preferred. 


Nothing  On  Earth  Will 


ForTWO  horses  ,£i&^Sent  on  trial 

Fully  Guaranteed.  . 

Grinds  EAT  CORN 
AND  SMALl  GRAINS. 

Special  Cob  Breaking  Device  _ 

and  peculiar  dreBB  of  Grinders.  u 

Gives  better  work,  more  -- 

of  it,  witii  less  work  to  [’  >  j 

team  than  any  oilier. 

nM.'SWr  POWER'  MILLS 

THE  FOOS  WIFG. CO. Springfield, o. 


LIKE 

Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder ! 

KEEPS  YOUR  CHICKENS 

Strong  and  Healthy  ;  Prevents  all  Disease. 

Good  for  Moulting  Hens. 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quan¬ 
tity  costs  tenth  of  a  cent  a  day.  No  other  one-fourth  as 
strong.  Strictly  a  medicine.  “ One  large  can  saved  me 
$40 ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,”  says  one  customer. 

If  you  can’t  Ret  it  semi  to  us. 

We  mail  one  pack  25c.  Five  $1.  A  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20.  Six 
cans,  $5.00,  express  paid.  Poultry  Raising  Guide,  price 
25  cents,  free  with  $1.00  orders  or  more.  Sample  copy 
of  Thk  Bust  Pouptry  Paper  sent  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO  ,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will 
pay  yea  te  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pro- 
duced.  SATjsj.ACTIOK 

p^yfiCAUAlfTEEll, 

Send  '-it.  stamp 

JjfaJ 1  1 1  u  s  t  rated 
Catalogue, 

fii  ■)}'  IsEONAItD  D. 
Musa  II A  ltltl  SON, 

5  Box  E,  1TEW  HAVEN,  C01T 


SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


T*F  FKSrl 
ajbf  lie? , 


Aciorcaii*  Verkin^ 

.  Parts, heavy  Hoet  and?  KRM\>'&XL  JK)X-£ 
y"  ZLES.  Our  OAKKIBLD  KNAPSACk  and. 
LITTLK  GKH  lead  all  oth. 


direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  !  385  Niles,  Ohio. 


-  You  can  save 

r  money  by  dealing  with  us.  Rom*  of  instruc¬ 
tion*  free.  flELD,  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
11  «  Bristol  Ave.  I.OCK POUT,  N.  Y. 


PftflriT  FOB  FARMERS. 

iff  S  I  B  1  I  NOT  JUG  MONEY, 

§  »  B  «  I  BUT  SITKK  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside.  Write  ajeard 

for  particular*  to  AXTBLL,  RUSH  &  CO.,  I - 1 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.JLJ 


for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
other  litter.  Price  without 
clamp,  82.50;  with  clamp,  88.00. 

YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 
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Ruralisms. — Continued. 
given  to  the  gooseberry’s  improvement ; 
in  America  very  little,  though  some  of 
the  natives  are  better  in  quality. 

What  we  want  is  a  thornless  or  nearly 
thornless  variety  of  good  quality,  that 
will  not  mildew  either  in  berry  or  leaf. 
There  need  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
we  have,  or  may  have,  large-fruited 
kinds  that  will  not  mildew.  Hut  thus  far 
the  berries  are  not  so  sweet  as  some  of 
the  natives,  and  all  the  stems  are  thorny. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  thornless 
variety  thus  far  produced — in  so  far  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  aware — is  Dougal’s  No. 
2.  The  quality  is  excellent,  the  thorns 
few  and  small — almost  unobjectionable. 
The  berries  are  of  medium  size,  hairy 
and  of  a  purplish  color.  The  bushes  as¬ 
sume  an  upright  or  tree  habit,  and  the 
color  of  the  rather  small  leaves  is  of  a 
yellowish  green.  Both  bush  and  fruit 
are  mildew-proof  in  so  far  as  we  are 
taught  by  some  eight  years  of  experience 
with  a  single  plant. 

Gooseberries  well  taken  care  of  ought 
to  yield  over  6,000  pounds  to  an  acre. 
Exceptionally  high  prices  for  early  kinds 
are  15  cents  a  pound.  The  average  price 
may  not  be  over  three  or  four  cents. 

Plant  a  Columbus  gooseberry.  In  The 
it.  N.-Y’s  opinion  it  is  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  variety  ever  introduced  up  to  date. 

Among  the  favorite  English  sorts, 
many  of  which  are  favorites  in  Canada 
and  a  few  of  which  succeed  in  our 
Northern  States,  are  Whitesmith  War¬ 
rington,  Crown  Bob,  Early  Sulphur, 
Golden  Drop,  Lancashire  Lad,  Red  Rifle¬ 
man,  Monarch,  Roaring  Lion,  Napoleon, 
Red  Champagne  and  Whinham’s  In¬ 
dustry. 

Prof.  Morrow’s  book  “  Soils  and 
Crops”  asserts  that  rolling  light  soils 
tends  to  check  evaporation.  Is  that  true? 

Dm  you  ever  see  a  farmer  who  was 
loved  and  respected  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends  that  did  not  love  his  home  and 
family  ? 

Red  Caps,  Indian  Games  and  Sher¬ 
woods  have  all  been  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware 
from  the  brief  reports  of  progress  made 
from  time  to  time.  Of  the  three  breeds 
Sherwoods  are  the  best — because  they 
lay  large  eggs  and  many  of  them. 
The  objection  to  Sherwoods  is  that  they 
do  not  mature  early.  The  Red  Caps  lay 
small  eggs.  ‘’They’ve handsome  feathers” 
is  the  most  that  we  can  say  in  their 
favor.  The  heavy,  generally  one-sided 
combs  are  painfully  objectionable.  The 
Indian  Games  lay  small  brown  eggs  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  wherein  they  excel 
better  known  and  longer  tried  breeds. 
Of  the  three  breeds  we  should  decline 
a  gift  of  any  except  the  Sherwoods, 
which  because  of  their  clean,  ample 
plumage,  shapely  forms  and  large  eggs 
may  be  found  upon  further  trial  to  rank 
favorably  with  Leghorns  in  all  ways, 
while  superior  in  size,  and  for  the  table. 

The  scheduled  reports  of  the  American 
Pomologieal  Society  are  often  misleading 
and  unavoidably  so.  For  example,  the 
pears  standing  highest  in  its  list  as  being 
best  suited  for  general  cultivation  are 
Birtlett,  Angouleme,  Seckel  and  Anjou. 
If  these  were  mentioned  according  to 
quality  Seckel  would  be  first  and  An¬ 
gouleme  last. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  who  ought  to  be 
and  who  probably  is  our  best  authority 
upon  such  subjects,  mentions  in  Garden¬ 
ing,  the  following  as  the  best  shade  trees 
for  streets:  European  Beech,  Sugar 
Maple,  Norway  Maple,  Red  Oak,  Ginkgo 
and  Liquidambar. 

That  excellent  variety  of  potato  known 
as  Early  Puritan  ought  to  be  called 
simply  the  Puritan.  Those  who  plant  it 
for  an  early  crop  will  be  disappointed. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  sap  of  some  maples 
contains  as  much  as  nine  per  cent  of 
sugar,  while  the  average  is  less  than  four 
per  cent,  would  it  not  p  ty  to  propagate 
from  the  nine-per-cent  trees?  Isn’t  it 
the  soil  and  ground  moisture  rather  than 


the  tree  itself  that  affect  the  sweetness 
of  the  sap  ? 

Of  two  pans,  one  filled  with  water,  the 
other  with  water  and  sand,  the  water  of 
the  latter  will  remain  longer  than  that 
of  the  former.  Why  is  this  ?  The  sand 
will  soon  become  dry  on  the  surface  and 
prevent  evaporation  by  excluding  the  air 
to  some  extent.  If  we  cover  a  pan  of  water 
with  a  board,  evaporation  will  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  retarded.  If  we  hermetically  seal  the 
top  of  the  vessel,  the  water  cannot  escape 
and  will  remain  indefinitely.  A  layer  of 
sand,  which  has  a  feeble  capillary  power, 
spread  over  soil  will  act  as  a  mulch,  to 
use  the  ordinary  but  inexpressive  word. 
So.  too,  would  any  other  substance  of  a 
less  compact  texture  than  the  soil  be¬ 
neath.  So,  also,  going  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  boards  or  stones,  which  have  a 
low  capillary  power  would  retard  evap¬ 
oration  and  capillary  attraction.  It  is 
not  practicable,  however,  to  cover  our 
soils  with  sand,  straw,  litter,  boards  or 
stones.  The  most  we  may  profitably  do 
is  to  make  the  surface  soil  itself  act  as 
a  mulch  by  retarding  evaporation  and, 
as  a  consequence  retarding  the  upward 
passage  of  the  soil  moisture.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  dry  weather  it  is  advisable  never 
to  allow  the  surface  soil  to  become  hard 
or  baked.  By  breaking  it  up,  we  secure 
partially  the  same  effect  as  if  sand  or 
bits  of  wood  or  broken  stones  were  spread 
over  the  surface.  The  soil  moisture 
reaches  the  covering  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  further  evaporation  is  more  or  less 
impeded. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  purposes  of 
arresting  the  moisture  that  reaches  the 
surface  by  capillarity,  the  crust  alone 
should  be  broken  ;  that  is,  the  cultivation 
should  be  shallow.  Deeper  cultivation 
would  result  merely  in  a  needless  loss  of 
whatever  moisture  the  stirred  soil  might 
contain  as  well  as  in  injury  to  the  roots 
of  the  growing  plants. 

Young  Mustard. — Mr.  Falconer  ad¬ 
vises  those  who  are  fond  of  a  nice,  pun¬ 
gent  bit  of  green  salad  in  winter  to  try 
some  young  mustard.  Take  a  shallow 
cigar  box  or  pot  and  fill  it  with  earth 
with  a  little  clean  sand  on  top,  and  sow 
some  mustard  seed  quite  thickly  on  it; 
moisten  the  whole  and  put  it  in  a  warm 
place.  In  two  or  three  days  the  seeds 
will  have  germinated,  and  in  a  few  days 
more  the  seedlings  will  be  big  enough 
to  cut  and  eat.  Between  sowing  and 
eating  should  be  10  days,  and  we  can 
keep  up  as  many  successions  as  desired. 

The  varieties  of  winter  pears  which 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  grow  most  are  Anjou, 
Winter  Nelis  and  Josephine  de  Malines. 
Anjou,  the  earliest,  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory,  being  very  large,  handsome 
and  of  fine  quality.  The  Californian 
varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Fox — Wilder  and 
Barry — are  the  longest  keepers,  preserv¬ 
ing  their  good  flavor  and  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  until  April.  Duhamel  du  Monceau 
and  Souvenir  d’Esperen  are  varieties  that 
are  not  grown  or  known  much,  but  both 
are  valuable  on  account  of  their  size  and 
quality.  Both  are  high-flavored,  and  de¬ 
serve  to  be  cultivated  more  extensively 
than  they  are. 

Our  readers  should  note  that  the  above 
firm’s  plan  of  keeping  pears  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  In  an  ordinary  building,  lined  with 
hay  so  as  to  keep  out  the  severe  cold 
most  varieties  of  pears  can  be  kept 
through  the  winter  successfully.  They 
have  not  had  any  experience  with  cold- 
storage.  Their  experience  so  far  has 
been  very  satisfactory  with  fruit  kept 
according  to  the  above  method.  When 
the  fruit  comes  out  of  the  house  it  does 
not  suffer  in  any  way  from  the  change  of 
temperature,  and  will  last  a  long  time, 
even  when  brought  into  warm  places. 

Prof.  Hilgard’s  investigations  show 
that  wheat  gathered  in  the  interior  parts 
of  California  where  the  air  is  dry  during 
harvest  might  increase  25  per  cent  in 
weight  by  the  absortion  of  water  when 
transported  to  a  temperate  climate — a 
matter  of  considerable  commercial  im¬ 
portance. 


Word  for  Word. 

- Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow  :  “Nine  inches 

is  a  common  width  of  furrow  slice  in 
Engand  ;  12,  14  or  16  inches — the  latter 
for  three-horse  plows — are  common  in  the 
United  States,  especially  on  prairie  soils. 
An  acre  is  counted  a  good  day’s  work  in 
England.  In  this  country  twice  as  much 
is  often  done  with  a  pair  of  horses.” 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman  :  “  Turn  out, 

good  friends,  and  attend  every  dairy  con¬ 
vention  and  farm  institute  you  possibly 
can.  Take  the  good  wife  along,  too. 
Heaven  bless  her,  she  needs  it  as  much 
as  any  one.” 

- Dr.  Eliot:  “I  have  hopes  that 

ennui,  if  nothing  else,  will  drive  our  idle 
rich  to  find  such  serviceable  uses  for  their 
incomes  as  would  make  their  lives  seem 
worth  living.” 

- Century  :  “  The  line  between  ‘  can’t 

work  ’  and  ‘  won’t  work  ’  is  very  hard  to 
draw,  even  by  an  expert  who  knows  the 
cases  fairly  well.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tub  rural. 


HIGH  LIVING , 
If  you  keep  at  It,  is  apt  to  tell  upon 
the  liver.  The  things  to  prevent 
this  are  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellet*. 
Take  one  of  these  little  Pellets  for  a 
corrective  or  gentle  laxative— three 
for  a  cathartic.  They’re  the  small¬ 
est,  easiest  to  take,  pleasantest  and 
most  natural  in  the  way  they  act. 
They  do  permanent  good.  Consti¬ 
pation,  Indigestion,  Bilious  Attacks, 
Sick  or  Bilious  Headache,  and  all 
derangements  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
and  bowels  are  prevented,  relieved, 
and  cured. 

They’re  guaranteed  to  give  sati®- 
faction  in  every  case,  or  your  money  is 
returned. 

The  worst  cases  of  Chronic  Ca¬ 
tarrh  in  the  Head,  yield  to  Dr. 
Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy.  So  cer¬ 
tain  is  it  that  its  makers  offer  $500 
reward  for  an  incurable  case. 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SU RE  MONEY. 


Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  tho  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  menus 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


850,000  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Vurlctlen.  Alao  Small  Fruity  Tret**,  Ac.  Best 
rooted  n took.  Gcauino,  cheap.  16  aainple  Tinea  mailed  for  I  Ooc 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCII,  Fredonia,  N.  T, 


Japan  Plums!;: 

culio  and  black  kt 


bear  abundant  crops  rvrry 
year  in  localities  where  cur- 

. . .  knot  entirely  destroy  other 

kinds.  HKNOO  per  acre  can  be  made  the  Hd 
yenr.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  ami  Oatal’g 
.. ,  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 
21  Wffl.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON.  Hammnnlon,  N.  J. 


WANTED’ 


I -Ivory  roador  of  thin  papor  who 
Is intorootod 

to  tond  for  my  tfOTDSrriES 

32-pago  Illustrated  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Strawberry  Cataloguo,  FREE.  «tft~Sond  now,  it 
will  pay  you.  w.  F.  ALLEN, JR.  SALISBURY, MD. 


lanf 
Ferry’s 
Seeds 

and  reap  a  rich 

harvest.  They  are  always  reliable, 
always  in  demand,  always  the  best 

TERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL! 

For  ISO.'l  is  Invaluable  to  every  Planter.  ] 
It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  latest  farming 
information  from  the  highest  authorities.  ‘ 
Mailed  .  Free. 

.  D.  M.  FERR^^  DETROIT* 

Jr  CO.  Mich._ 


A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


SPRAY* 

m  & 


Wormy  Fruit  . 

and  Leaf  Blight  nJ?  v  * 
of  Apples,  Pears,  x'\’\ 
Cherries,  and  Plums  xj 
prevented ;  also  OrapeN 
and  Potato  Rot— by 
spraying  with  Stalil’* 
Double  Acting  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits,  Boat 
in  I  lie  market.  Thousands  » 
in  use.  Catalogue,  describ- 
ing  all  insects  injurious  to^ 
fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


P  I?  ST  IF  CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
r  IX  C.  EL  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 

HOME-GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS. 

Money  made  by  buying  my  seeds. 
35pkts$l.00.  2cto5cpkt. 

Presents  with  every  order.  Send 
postal  card  with  name  and  ud- 
d ress  for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


EEDS 


Garden 

Flower 

Field. 


Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plant* 
and  Vines  of  Old  &  New  Varieties. 

OUIt  NliVV  CATALOGUE 
Is  a  common  sense  book  for  com¬ 
mon  sense  people.  A  plain  talk 
aboutthe  best,  seeds,  etc.,  and  hon¬ 
est  prices.  Every  planter  should 
see  it  at  once.  Sent  Free. 
FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna, 0. 


—  With  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti 
vator,  Rake  and  Plow.  It  will  do  as  much  work 
E_  as  three  men,  and  do  it  better.  It  will  cultivate, 

EE  hoc,  rake,  or  plow  both  sides  of  a  row  at  once  at  the 

speed  of  a  moderate  walk,  or  a  fast  walk,  as  you 
:  choose.  These  are  the  main  features  ;  the  rest  are 
told  in  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Book  for  1893.  It  also  ex¬ 
plains  and  illustrates  20  other  farm  implements  of 
|gth.e  “Planet  Jr.”  1  family.  Every  farmer  should 
read  it.  We  send  it  FREE. 

_  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  11  or  MarketSt.  Phila.  Pa^ 


nz*ms- 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

SEEDS  / 

produce  earlier  vegetable*  than  any  other  on  earth,. 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


LL  FRUITS, 

S  VINES,  ROSES, 
3  ORNAMENTALS. 


turn's  ‘‘TimhroM  Wrawhorrv  »>  $500.00  IN  golb  for  Rest  nnn.iuu  i:s. 
estHuccess  IIIIIUIBII  Oil  flu  uCi  I  Ji  Crates  and  I5a.sket«.  New  I<  riiit*  a  specially, 
you  received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not?  Bay  direct  and  Nave  oue-balf. 

'atulogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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The  announcement  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk  last  week 
of  the  award  of  the  $200  in  cash  to  senders  of  clubs  of 
trial  subscriptions  ought  to  he  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  to  our  subscribers  to  “  hustle”  in  the  raising  of 
clubs  in  competition  for  the  $2,000  cash  to  be  awarded 
on  May  1st  among  all  those  who  send  in  clubs  of  five 
or  more  new  subscriptions,  not  counting  their  own  in 
any  case. 

A  Baltimore  widow,  with  six  minor  children,  is 
suing  a  firm  of  local  horse  dealers  for  $25,000  for  the 
death  of  her  husband  due  to  their  fault.  They  sold 
him  a  horse  which  they  knew  was  affected  with  glan¬ 
ders;  he  caught  the  disease  and,  after  weeks  of  hope¬ 
less  agony,  died.  In  view  of  the  incurable  nature  of 
the  disease  in  man  and  beast  and  of  its  terrible  char¬ 
acter  in  its  last  stages,  doesn’t  the  person  or  firm 
knowingly  selling  an  affected  animal  to  another  with¬ 
out  warning,  deserve  a  severer  punishment  than  a 
mere  money  indemnity  ? 

*  * 

The  farmers’  institute  to  be  held  at  Mineola,  Long 
Island,  January  25 — 26,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  interesting  meetings  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  State.  Several  of  the  best  speakers  connected 
with  the  State  institutes  will  be  present,  and  there  will 
be  a  perfect  host  of  local  speakers,  headed  by  such 
men  as  Geo  W.  Hallock,  C.  L.  Allen  and  Nicholas  Hal- 
lock.  This  will  be  really  a  Truck  Farmers’  or  Market 
Gardeners’  Institute,  and  these  important  branches  of 
Long  Island  industry  will  be  exhaustively  discussed 
by  experts — men  who  have  made  the  business  “  pay” 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

*  * 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  of  the  dishorners  has 
been  that  the  operation  takes  all  the  fight  out  of  the 
subject.  The  other  day,  a  dishorned  Jersey  bull  at¬ 
tacked  his  owner,  and  but  for  the  speedy  arrival  of 
help,  would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  his  earthly 
career.  His  lack  of  horns  didn’t  prevent  a  most 
effective  use  of  his  feet  and  his  mallet-like  head,  which 
were  little  less  deadly  than  horns  would  have  been. 
It  is  very  likely  that  while  the  soreness  resulting  con¬ 
tinues,  a  dishorned  bull  will  continue  comparatively 
peaceable,  but,  after  this  has  passed,  the  idea  that  the 
propensity  for  fighting  is  all  gone  is  on  a  par  with  that 
exploded  notion  that  the  milk  of  the  ordinary  cow 
came  from  the  horns. 

*  * 

For  years,  nay  for  generations,  the  public  press 
of  most  European  countries,  but  especially  of  England 
and  France,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pharisaically 
denouncing  or  reprobating  with  almost  demoniacal 
glee  any  notable  exposure  of  commercial  or  official 
dishonesty  or  corruption  in  this  country  as  a  national 
characteristic — something  that  might  be  expected 
under  the  semi-turbulent  conditions  and  lax  morality  of 
a  new,  pushing,  driving,  scatter-brained  nation  natur¬ 
ally  unscrupulous  financially  and  politically,  but 
which  would  be  impossible  among  the  staid,  respect¬ 
able,  dignified,  upright,  high-toned  and  high-principled 
people  of  countries  like  their  own,  where  financial 
honor  and  political  integrity  were  hereditary  glories. 
These  glories,  however,  have  just  been  besmirched  in 
England  and  befouled  in  France.  In  the  former 
country,  among  the  multitude  of  building  associations 
and  other  “  get-rich-quick”  enterprises  which  have  of 
late  been  enriching  their  promoters  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense,  the  Liberator  Building  Society  was  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  all.  By  the  most 
specious  and  alluring  promises  it  sought  investments 
in  its  stock,  and,  doing  a  quasi-banking  business,  it 
offered  such  high  rates  of  interest  that  it  secured 
millions  of  deposits.  After  a  brief  but  bril¬ 
liant  career,  it  has  just  collapsed  with  liabilities 
of  over  $35,000,000,  and  hardly  any  assets.  Its 
stockholders  will  lose  everything;  its  depositors  may 
recover  a  mere  pittance  from  the  wreck.  It  was 
a  fraud  from  the  outset,  and  preyed  chiefly  on  the 
thrifty  lower  middle  classes  and  the  owners  of  small 
annuities  and  fixed  incomes,  who  through  it  tried  to 
increase  their  hand-to-mouth  allowances,  only  to  lose 
all!  Across  the  Channel,  the  greatest  and  most  dis¬ 
graceful  politico-financial  scandal  that  has  ever  black¬ 
ened  the  criminal  records  of  any  age  or  any  country, 
is  seriously  threatening  the  stability  of  the  Republican 
form  of  government  in  France,  and  may,  quite  possibly, 


yet  cause  its  overthrow  in  deepest  scorn  and  contumely. 
Of  the  $400,000,000  contributed  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  by  the  people  of  France — chiefly 
the  thrifty  lower  classes  and  frugal  farmers  and  work¬ 
ing  people — it  now  appears  that  only  one-third  was 
honestly  used  in  the  work,  while  one-third  was  squan¬ 
dered  in  extravagant  contracts  and  wasteful  jobbery, 
and  one-third  lavished  in  the  most  shameful  corruption 
of  newspaper  editors  and  publishers,  bankers,  capital¬ 
ists,  speculators,  judges,  legislators  and  even  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  Cabinet,  while  President  Carnot 
himself  has  just  been  besmirched  by  one  of  his  former 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  under  President  Grevy.  Of 
the  politicians  who  have  been  prominently  associated 
with  the  French  Republic  during  the  last  15  years, 
three  only — Ribot,  the  present  head  of  the  Cabinet, 
Constans,  a  former  Premier,  and  the  chief  promoter 
in  the  present  turmoil,  and  Brisson,  Chairman  of  the 
committee  investigating  the  damning  turpitude — still 
remain  untarnished  and  generally  trusted.  For  the 
last  seven  years  there  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
saturnalia  of  corruption  among  prominent  French 
financiers  and  politicians,  and  fresh  revelations  of  its 
damnable  depth  and  widespread  extent  are  being  made 
every  day. 

#  * 

The  expected  cholera  scare  has  set  many  scientific 
persons  hunting  in  new  and  unthought  of  places  for 
“  germs  ”  of  disease.  Old  paper  money  has  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  found  to  contain  many  “  colonies  of  bac¬ 
teria.”  In  fact,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
to  secure  “  the  speedy  and  frequent  redemption  of  all 
United  States  paper  currency  and  national  bank  notes 
that  have  become  soiled,  impure,  unclean,  etc.”  This 
may  be  presented  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $100.  The 
Rural  Publishing  Co.  will  do  better  :  it  will  redeem  all 
such  money  in  sums  of  $1  or  more  and  pay  a  big  pre¬ 
mium  on  it — in  other  words,  we  will  send  52  issues  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  every  paper  dollar  sent  us,  without 
respect  to  its  age  or  previous  condition. 

*  * 

A  large  number  of  farmers  have  recently  been 
victimized  by  a  swindling  commission  concern  in  New 
York  City.  There  was  nothing  new  or  strange  in  the 
methods  of  the  swindlers.  They  went  to  work  in  the 
stereotyped  manner  and  have  succeeded  in  swindling 
a  large  number  of  people  in  very  considerable  amounts. 
Circulars  were  sent  to  dairymen  offering  two  or  three 
cents  per  pound  more  for  butter  than  it  was  selling 
for  in  the  markets,  and  these  brought  them  very  liberal 
shipments  for  which  they  never  paid.  The  Rural 
has  so  often  urged  on  farmers  the  unwisdom  of  ship¬ 
ping  goods  to  commission  men  without  first  ascertain¬ 
ing  their  standing,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  any  of 
our  readers  are  numbered  among  the  victims. 

#  * 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  advertising  journals  calling 
attention  to  a  ruling  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  by 
which  no  information  is  to  be  given  out  regarding  the 
users  of  post-office  boxes.  When  some  small  and  petty 
fraud  or  fakir  wants  to  humbug  the  public,  he  has  his 
mail  matter  sent  to  a  box  in  the  post  office.  This 
gains  him  a  certain  amount  of  respectability  for  many 
people  think:  “He  must  be  all  right  or  he  couldn’t 
rent  a  box  in  the  post  office.”  Under  the  ruling  men¬ 
tioned,  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  not  be  told  who 
receives  the  mail  sent  to  a  certain  box,  even  though 
its  readers  have  been  swindled  by  the  renter  of  it. 
Such  a  ruling  is  wrong.  It  ought  to  be  so  that  the 
postmaster  may  use  his  discretion  in  such  cases. 

*  * 

Probably  few  men  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
conditions  would  engage  in  farming  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  making  a  fortune  at  the  business.  Yet,  if 
fortunes  from  farming  are  the  exception,  absolute 
failures  in  it  are  probably  fewer  in  number  than  in 
almost  any  other  calling.  It  is  said  that  95  per  cent 
of  city  business  men  fail  in  business,  sooner  or  later. 
Besides  these,  many  others  eke  out  a  precarious,  hand- 
to-mouth  existence,  and  apparently  never  know 
“where  they  are  at.”  Does  the  agricultural  class  make 
any  such  miserable  showing  as  this  ?  If  farming  isn’t 
all  that  might  be  desired,  isn’t  it  more  of  a  certainty 
than  these  figures  would  indicate  some  other  vocations 
to  be  ?  Isn’t  there,  too,  less  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nervous  organization,  more  solid  comfort,  less  sham, 
more  real  enjoyment  than  in  many  other  callings  in 
life  ?  In  short,  all  things  considered,  isn’t  the  farm 
life  preferable  to  the  others  ? 

*  * 

Congressman  M.  D.  Harter,  of  Ohio,  the  well-known 
anti-silver  Representative,  declares  that,  according  to 
his  careful  calculations,  Government  has  sustained 
enormous  losses  in  the  purchase  of  silver.  It  appears 
that  at  the  present  fictitiously  high  price  of  the  white 
metal  due  to  the  monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces 
of  it  by  the  Government,  the  loss  on  the  amount  of 
silver  bullion  now  in  the  Treasury  is  not  less  than 
$150,000,000,  He  insists  that  50  cents  an  ounce  would 


be  a  high  legitimate  price  for  silver  to-day,  and  a 
deduction  from  its  fictitious  price,  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  its  legitimate  and  fictitious  prices,  would 
mean  a  loss  of  $138,000,000  more.  Of  course,  this 
statement  represents  only  one  side  of  the  question, 
but  the  Representative  states  that  the  truth  of  his 
assertions  can  be  demonstrated,  and.no  attempt  to  dis¬ 
prove  them  has  yet  been  made,  and  if  it  is  right  to  be 
taught  even  by  an  enemy,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  advocates  of  free  silver  to  ponder  on  their  op¬ 
ponent’s  allegations  ?  *  # 

BREVITIES. 

It  was  my  job  In  boyhood's  state  to  sift  the  ashes  on  the  path 

That  led  unto  our  front-door  irate.  That  job  no  sound  attraction  hath 

For  any  boy  that  ever  worked  either  in  country  or  in  town: 

And  so  I  must  confess  I  shirked  and  threw  the  ash  unsifted  down, 

And,  like  another  jrullty  thief,  I  tried  detective  eyes  to  stop; 

I  pushed  the  good  coal  underneath,  the  useless  ash  I  put  on  top. 

And  then  I’d  hold  my  head  up  high  when  visitors  would  say :  “  I  ween 
You’ve  got  a  mighty  trusty  bov,  he  sifts  his  ashes  very  clean.” 

But  oh,  alas!  there  came  a  rain;  It  washed  the  light  ash  all  away. 

My  reputation  gave  me  pain;  the  good  coal  all  unsifted  lay, 

And  I  was  hustled  out  to  pick  that  wasted  fuel  from  the  mud. 

With  aching  back  and  lingers  thick,  my  pride  went  downward  with  a 
thud. 

So  learn  the  lesson—  naught  can  hide  unfaithfulness,  life's  searching 
rain 

Will  show  your  shirking,  crush  your  pride,  and  fill  your  life  with  bitter 
pain. 

Thinning  makes  thick  fruit. 

Life’s  puzzle  Is  to  know  what  not  to  do. 

Where  and  how  do  you  get  insurance  on  a  clover  catch  ? 

Have  your  cattle  ever  found  any  feeding  value  In  straw  other  than 
as  a  “  filler  ?  ” 

You  need  a  heaped  measure  of  keenest  pain  to  make  the  advantage 
of  health  quite  plain. 

Bricks  made  of  tar  and  sawdust  are  burned  In  some  Florida  orange 
orchards  In  time  of  threatened  frost. 

Corks  come  to  the  surface  because  they  are  light,  but  a  man  must 
have  solid  worth  and  weight  In  order  to  rise. 

And  now  the  young  American  betrays  himself  a  churl,  for,  hoarse 
with  robe  and  cutter,  he  goes  forth  to  sleigh  his  girl. 

How  many  manufacturers  who  want  free  trade  in  raw  materials 
are  willing  to  give  up  the  patent  tariff  which  protects  their  finished 
products  ? 

If  you  must  feed  bone  meal  to  cows,  don’t  feed  it  through  the  manger 
but  through  the  manure  pile.  In  other  words,  add  It  to  the  manure 
and  thus  grow  more  food  for  the  cows. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  a  lively  Interest  In  the  coming  big  fair  at  Chicago. 
It  hopes  that  all  Its  readers  can  attend.  Elsewhere  we  begin  a  series 
of  notes  about  the  fair  and  how  to  get  to  It,  etc. 

The  latest  poultry  advice  is  to  feed  oats  to  the  heavy  breeds  like 
Cochins  or  Brahmas,  on  the  principle,  we  suppose,  that  oats  will  make 
these  dignified  birds  lively  just  as  they  give  spirit  to  a  driving  horse. 

Does  the  present  Senatorial  selection  In  New  Y’ork  State  make  a 
good  argument  In  favor  of  the  scheme  of  electing  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  by  direct  vote  of  the  people?  Could  either  of  the  Senators  from 
this  State  be  elected  “  by  the  people?” 

In  18S9  the  great  State  of  Louisiana  produced  only  257  bushels  of 
wlieaton  41  acres— a  decrease  of  1,460  a  res  la  10  years.  A  decrease  In 
the  wheat  acreage  would  be  a  good  thing  for  many  States,  but  for  a 
State  that  must  buy  all  Its  white  bread,  would  not  an  Increase  be  more 
economical? 

The  State  of  Oregon  will,  It  is  said,  send  to  the  World’s  Fair  some 
cedar  shingles  that  have  seen  out-door  service  for  over  25  years. 
They  were  laid  five  Inches  to  the  weather  and  are  still  good  for  service. 
This  exhibit  Is  expected  to  prove  two  things— that  Oregon  shingles  are 
hard  and  Oregon  weather  Is  soft. 

Many  persons  are  worried  by  superfluous  hair  on  the  face.  The 
latest  remedy  proposed  Is,  not  to  remove,  but  to  bleach  It  so  that  It  will 
be  Invisible.  To  do  this  hydrogen  peroxide  is  applied,  first  washing 
with  a  solution  of  powdered  borax.  It  Is  probably  safer  to  whiten 
the  hairs  than  to  try  to  kill  them. 

This  week  we  begin  a  department  which  we  trust  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful.  We  propose  to  group  here  facts  from  practical  men  concerning 
the  most  economical  buying  and  using  of  fertilizers,  and  also  Informal 
tlon  for  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  various  waste  substances  that 
have  little  or  no  commercial  value.  We  invite  the  cooperation  of  our 
readers. 

The  idea  suggested,  some  months  ago,  by  an  Illustrated  article  In 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Is  about  to  be  put  In  practice  by  J.  L. 
Frlel  and  brother,  of  Woodbury  County.  Iowa.  They  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  money  by  catching  wild  skunks  In  winter,  for  which  they 
got  $2.50  to  $3  apiece,  and  think  they  can  make  a  tidy  profit  by  raising 
the  animals  at  home.  There’s  little  danger  that  the  skunk  business 
will  be  overdone. 

According  to  a  recent  order  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Russia,  the 
real  estate  property  of  a  peasant  cannot  be  transferred  under  any 
circumstances.  Whether  obtained  by  inheritance,  purchase,  or  as  a 
gift  from  the  Government,  under  the  law  of  1873,  it  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  owner  or  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  borough.  Mortgages  on 
such  property  are  Invalid,  and  it  Is  not  affected  on  account  of  judg¬ 
ments  for  debt  against  the  owner.  The  decree  was  issued  mainly  to 
save  the  improvident  peasants  from  the  unscrupulous  greed  of  usur¬ 
ious  Shylocks— chiefly  of  Shylock’s  race. 

The  old  land  boom  swindle  not  unknown  in  Kansas  and  some  other 
Western  States  some  years  ago,  has  reached  New  York  City.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  In  land  values  it  is  easy  to  obtain  mortgages  on 
land  pretty  well  up  to  its  selling  value.  Hence.  A.  representing  him¬ 
self  as  an  agent  for  B..  buys  a  vacant  desirable  lot  for  $120,000,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  papers  pass  sells  It  to  A  for  $235,000.  Ou  the  strength  of  this 
transaction,  B  then  obtains  a  mortgage  of  $200,000  on  the  property!  If 
there’s  any  rascality  In  any  part  of  the  world  unknown  to  New  York 
sharpers  they  soon  learn  it  and  “  improve  upon”  It. 

The  Russian  Commission  on  Public  Economy  recommends  the  use 
of  compressed  leaves  as  fuel  where  wood,  coals  and  turf  are  scarce. 
The  Commission  on  Forests,  however,  raise  strong  objections.  They 
argue  that  decayed  leaves  are  the  natural  food  for  trees,  and  that 
their  use  as  compressed  fuel  in  large  quantities  would  result  in  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  forests,  and  ultimately  in  the  destruction  of 
rivers.  This  question  may  be  of  some  importance  to  Americans  in  the 
remote  future,  but  so  long  as  our  supplies  of  coal  and  timber  are  not 
seriously  diminished,  it’s  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  alone. 

That  wages  are  not  regulated  In  different  countries  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  laws  of  protection  and  free  trade  Is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  free  trade  England  wages  are  from  a  little  to  a  great  deal 
higher  than  In  11  protected  ”  countries  In  Europe.  But  In  “  protected  ” 
America  they  are  much  higher  still  than  In  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
Instance,  here,  per  day,  workers  on  boots  and  shoes  get,  on  an  average, 
$2.31,  there  85  cents;  here  cotton  goods  printers  make  $4.65,  there  $2.01; 
mechanics,  here  $2.31,  there  $1.16;  rolling  mill  hands,  here  $3.44,  there 
$1,21;  tinners,  here  $2.46,  there  $1.22.  The  average  dally  wages  paid 
In  this  country  in  19  occupations  Is  $2.56;  In  the  same  occupations  In 
Great  Britain,  $1.23— a  difference  of  $1.33  in  favor  of  the  American 
workman.  Is  this  due  to  “  demand  and  supply,”  better  organization 
among  workmen,  or  protection,  or  to  all  three  ? 
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half  has  settled  that  Ignotum  and  Long  Keeper  suit 
her  tastes  and  wants  and  she  has  issued  an  edict  to 
the  effect  that  no  others  shall  then  be  grown  As  her 
decision  is  based  on  a  careful  trial,  and  as  her  taste 
has  not  been  perverted  by  tobacco  or  worse,  I  accept  it 
without  a  murmur.  What  say  Rural  readers  of  her 
judgment  ? 

From  what  I  have  learned  from  reliible  growers, 
some  of  the  Japanese  plums  are  coming  to  the  front. 
I  believe  none  of  them  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  best 
of  our  established  varieties,  but  they  are  rapid  grow¬ 
ers,  come  into  bearing  early  and  are  productive.  F. 


trition.  Animals  with  small  bones  usually  fatten  much 
more  readily  than  those  with  coarse  ones,  and  the 
farmer  is  constantly  selecting  this  sort  of  sows  on  the 
one  hand,  while  he  may  be  choosing  coarse-boned 
sires  on  the  other.  [prof.]  w.  a.  henry. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


HORTICULTURAL  GOSSIP. 

Bulletin  No.  88  of  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station,  contains  the  report  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon  and  is 
interesting  reading  for  the  horticulturist  who  aims  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  report  covers  his 
observations  on  150  varieties  of  strawberries,  and  in  his 
summing  up  he  makes  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  :  For  a  family  plantation  :  Alpha,  Beder  Wood, 
Cumberland,  Parker  Earle  and  Gandy.  For  market ; 
Crescent,  Enhance,  Bubach,  Parker  Earle  and  War- 
field.  Parker  Earle  seems  to  be  the  most  productive, 
while  Sharpless  lacks  in  this  direction.  May  King  and 
Phelps  (Old  Iron  Clad)  are  rated  as  good  pollenizers, 
which  accords  with  my  experience.  The  Jessie  “  fails 
to  meet  expectations,”  while  Woolverton,  Townsend 
No.  19,  Stayman  No.  2,  Stayman  No.  1,  Miami,  Louise, 
Great  Pacific,  Gem,  Engle  No.  1  and  Barton  Eclipse 
are  rated  as  “  promising.”  It  is  strange  that  Crescent 
still  gets  honorable  mention.  Its  fruit  is  always  small 
and  always  poor,  but  it  is  productive  and  hardy. 
Despite  these  latter  qualifications,  we  doubt  if  it  is  a 
profitable  berry  to  grow  because  it  cannot  bring  good 
prices  in  the  markets. 

Among  raspberries  (Rubus  strigosus)  Cuthbert, 
Golden  Queen  and  Marlboro  are  rated  at  the  head  of 
the  list  for  productiveness,  with  Brandywine  and 
Hansell  second  and  Reder  and  Turner  third.  For  a 
family  plot  of  black-caps,  he  recommends  Palmer, 
Hilborn  with  Earhart  for  an  autumn  crop  and  Shaffer 
or  Muskingum  for  canning.  In  reds  and  yellows  for 
the  family  he  recommends  Hansell,  Herstine,  Cuth¬ 
bert  and  Golden  Queen.  For  market  in  reds  he  names 
Marlboro  and  Cuthbert  and  in  blacks,  Palmer,  Gregg 
and  Shaffer  for  canning. 

Mr.  Lyon’s  notes  on  grapes  and  other  fruits  are  of 
special  interest,  and  readers  should  secure  the  bulletin 
if  possible.  Of  asparagus  he  says.  “  Of  the  six 
varieties  of  asparagus  planted  in  the  spring  of  1890, 
the  Palmetto  has  steadily  maintained  its  superior  size 
and  productiveness.  The  plant  being  dioecious,  and 
therefore  every  seed  a  cross,  the  necessary  inference 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  variety  may  have  acquired 
its  apparent  fixity,  through  the  process  of  selection. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  its  obvious  superiority  in  size,  ren¬ 
ders  it  worthy  of  a  leading  position  as  a  profitable 
variety.” 

I  tried,  a  short  time  ago,  to  find  some  fine  pears  in 
the  city  market  and  failed  utterly.  There  is  a  lesson 
in  this  for  growers  of  fruit.  Try  to  imagine  what  fine 
Lawrence.  Duchess,  Winter  Nelis  or  Josephine  de 


THE  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

[HDITOUIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

The  Columbian  Exposition  which  is  to  dazzle  the 
world  the  coming  season,  is  the  all-engrossing  topic  in 
the  West;  and  in  Chicago,  that  city  of  magnificent  in¬ 
tervals,  it  colors  everything.  The  entire  population 
seem  intensely  interested  in  it,  and  it  now  looks  as  if 
their  almost  superhuman  efforts  were  going  to  be 
crowned  by  the  fullest  success.  The  grounds  are  yet 
in  a  helter-skelter  condition,  but  the  buildings  are 
well  in  hand.  In  this  brief  article,  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  describe  them — it  is  far  too  early  for  any  such 
work.  We  can  only  premise  that  they  are  very 
numerous — immense  in  size  and  gorgeous  in  concep¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  two  days’  walk  just  to  fairly  scrutinize  their 
outsides.  A  very  small  part  of  those  who  visit  the 
Exposition  will  even  enter  all  of  them,  to  say  nothing 
about  seeing  all  the  exhibits. 

In  the  matter  of  accommodations,  great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  supply  a  sufficiency.  Several  very  large 
hotels  are  nearly  finished,  close  to  the  grounds,  and 
there  are  very  many  small  ones  and  lodging-houses 
nearing  completion.  Rooms  will  be  obtainable  at 
per  night,  or  as  much  more  as  one  may  feel  able  to 
pay.  The  meals  will  not  be  quite  as  reasonable  as 
the  rooms,  and  we  fear  not  quite  so  easy  to  obtain, 
and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  poorest  place  in 
the  world  to  get  them  will  be  inside  the  grounds. 

Upon  one  point  The  Rural  desires  to  advise  its 
readers.  The  trunk  lines  leading  into  Chicago  have 
announced  that  they  will  make  no  reductions  on 
their  fast  trains.  That  means  about  $35  for  a  round 
trip  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  corresponding 
rates  from  other  points.  The  Rural  hopes  none  of 
its  readers  will  patronize  the  Fair  until  they  can  buy 
a  round  trip  from  New  York  for  $20  or  less,  and  it  has 
no  doubt  that  rate  will  be  reached  before  mid-summer. 
If  this  advice  should  be  generally  heeded,  the  price 
would  come  down  by  the  1st  of  J  une.  Don’t  be  be¬ 
guiled  into  paying  the  rates  which  prevail  to-day,  no 
matter  what  the  railway  companies  say.  They  can¬ 
not  keep  up  the  rates  through  the  season. 

Large  numbers  of  visitors  go  to  the  grounds  every 
day,  paying  half  a  dollar  admission.  I  believe  the  re¬ 
venue  from  this  source  alone  has  already  exceeded  half 
It  would  easily  pay  a  grower  of  them  a  million  dollars.  The  grounds  are  patrolled  by  uni¬ 
fid  storage  in  this  city,  if  he  has  no  formed  attaches,  who  preserve  order  and  prohibit 

smoking,  once  inside  the  gates. 

Later  we  shall  tell  our  readers  how  and  when  to 
is  shall  we  grow  this  season  ?  After  a  procure  rooms  in  advance,  with  other  matters  of  in- 
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Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  Chestnuts.  Japan" 
Perslan,  French  and  English  Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Corel 
less  Pear  — very  large  and  very  late.  Seneca — large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  arte 
Bartletts.  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Vermont  Beauty  and  Idaho,  In  collections  a 
reduced  rates.  Elasagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  WlDeberrles,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  &c.  Grape 
Vine  s,  small  fruit  plants.  Immense  Stock  Maples  and  Poplars  for  street  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 
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Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  W e  are  the 
fev  only  Firm  distributing  among  patrons  a  year  s  subscrip- 
tion  to  zoo  agricultural  papers  without  exacting  any 
equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America 
or  Europe,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  ot 
g§3*Bl5  the  standard  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many 
hBp*  "  choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  1  hough  great- 
W  ly  enlarged  in  both  the  vegetahleand  flower  seed  depart- 
r  rnents,  we  sendourcatalogue  F  ILEE  to  all.  1  he  three 

„  warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 

^  that  the  well  earnea  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 

capital.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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14  tons  300  lbs.  Hay  on  4  acres  on  St' 
See  our  Catalogue. 
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FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

VQTATo  oUTTER 


A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.  FULLY  WARRANTED, 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDINC  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans,  Peas,  Ensilage,  Etc.  Distributes  Fertilizers. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

WALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson.  Mich.,  Three  Mich, 


WORKING  TO  LIVE. -I. 

ONE  GIRL’S  STRUGGLES. 

[“Yes,”  replied  the  narrator  of  this  story,  In  answer  to  our  query 
“It  is  all  true,  every  word.  It  was  all  lived  by  one  person;  I  almost 
wish  It  had  not  been,  It  Is  so  sad.”— Ed.] 

DO  not  know  that  you  will  care  for  my  story,  but 
often  a  failure  may  teach  us  as  important  a  lesson 
as  a  success.  When  my  adopted  mother  died,  I  was 
quite  alone.  I  had  a  married  sister,  hut  she  was  poor, 
and  her  little  ones  needed  every  cent  of  the  family’s 
small  income,  so  her  affectionate  offer  was  not  to  be 
considered  for  a  moment.  I  must  not  go  to  her.  There 
was  a  little  property,  household  goods,  etc.,  to  be  sold, 
but  I  would  take  nothing,  leaving  it  all  to  my  adopted 
mother’s  children  who  were  to  be  cared  for  by  distant 
relatives,  and  so,  when  all  was  sold  and  the  home 
broken  up,  I  found  myself  in  a  tiny,  bare,  clean  and 
sunny  room,  for  which  my  sympathetic  landlady 
charged  but  $3  a  month,  with  the  problem  of  life 
before  me,  $3  in  my  pocket,  and  only  one  thought  clear, 
through  the  heartbreak — that  I  must  make  my  way 
and  incur  no  debts.  I  had  a  rug  on  the  floor,  a  small, 
comfortable  bed  with  plenty  of  good  covers  and  pil¬ 
lows,  a  sewing  machine,  a  knick-knack  or  two,  and 
several  beautiful  plants,  some  in  full  bloom,  and,  oh, 
what  those  plants  were  to  me  in  my  desolation  !  The 
buds,  as  I  watched  them  unfold,  seemed  like  words  of 
love  from  the  dear  sealed  lips — they  were  something 
alive ;  something  human  almost  My  books  and  a  few 
delicate  pieces  of  china,  saved  from  the  household 
stock,  and  my  wardrobe  completed  my  wealth,  none 
of  it  convertible  into  coin,  which,  hitherto  thought 
little  about,  T  must  now  have,  to  live.  I  had  no  wish 
to  do  so,  but,  since  God  would  not  take  back  the  gift 
of  life,  I  must  do  what  I  could  with  it. 

Friends  I  had  in  plenty,  who  offered  me  money,  but 
my  pride  said  “  No,  I  want  work.”  But  what  work  ? 
That  was  the  difficulty.  What  was  I  fitted  for  ?  and 
could  I  get  such  work  ?  I  was  all  worn  out  with  nurs¬ 
ing  and  not  able  to  do  exhaustive  labor  such  as  a  clerk¬ 
ship  demands.  I  could  not  keep  books,  though  I  had 
a  book-keeper’s  place  offered  me  at  $75  a  month ;  for 
in  school  I  had  hated  arithmetic,  and  loved  rather 
poetry,  history,  geography  and  literature,  all  of  which 
appealed  to  the  imagination.  But,  as  I  was  perfect  in 
none,  they  would  not  bring  me  a  copper  cent  in  my 
need.  T  had  been  considered  a  bright  girl  in  society, 
had  rather  plumed  myself  in  repartee  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  Being  also  sympathetic  and  affectionate,  1  had 
no  lack  of  friends  in  the  days  when  I  needed  none. 
No,  that  sounds  cynical ;  one  always  needs  friends. 
Nor  did  I  have  to  complain  of  forgetfulness  when  my 
dark  hour  came,  only  what  could  they  do  when  I  would 
not  accept  money  and  work  was  so  hard  to  obtain  ? 

I  first  secured  a  little  copying  from  a  lawyer  ;  this 
took  me  two  weeks.  He  seemed  pleased,  and  paid  me 
$15,  but  there  was  no  more  work  for  me  ;  still,  it  paid 
rent  and  procured  food.  Then  a  music  teacher  asked 
me,  rather  timidly,  if  I  would  be  willing — she  had 
noticed  how  tasty  and  handy  I  was  with  my  own 
clothes — to  come  and  bring  my  own  sewing  machine, 
and  make  up  some  spring  clothing  for  herself  and 
two  little  girls;  she  would  pay  me  $1.25  a  day,  with 
board.  I  was  grateful  for  the  chance,  but  told  her  I 
could  not  cut  and  fit.  However,  she  would  do  that 
before  she  went  to  her  pupils.  Thus  followed  another 
two  weeks  of  blissful  reprieve  from  my  torturing 
anxiety  ;  for  I  lived  but  in  the  days  as  they  came,  not 
daring  to  look  ahead.  I  began  to  think  I  could  do  dress¬ 
making,  so  elated  was  I  over  my  success  ;  but  soon  a 
fat  lady  brought  me  some  underwear  to  make.  She 
had  no  pattern,  but  wanted  them  like  my  own,  and 
would  pay  50  cents  a  garment.  I  stupidly  cut  them 
by  my  own,  and,  as  I  was  slight,  they  would  not  go 
on  above  her  wrist !  I  had  to  endure  her  iust  and 
loud-voiced  censure,  keep  them  myself — which  was  no 
possible  advantage,  as  I  could  not  wear  red  flannel — 
and,  though  I  wanted  to  pay  for  them — she  would  not, 
for  a  time,  take  the  money.  This  so  increased  my 
humiliation  that  it  is  painful  even  now  to  recall  it. 

Then  came  weeks  of  eager,  unremitting,  but  un¬ 
successful  search,  and  constant  letters  to  a  lady  friend 
whose  husband  was  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State. 

Finally,  perhaps  irritated  by  my  persistent  appeals, 
she  wrote  :  “I  will  not  get  for  you  the  place  of  copyist. 

I  would  not  put  one  of  my  own  daughters  there,  and 
could  you  see  the  kind  of  associates  you  would  have, 
you  would  not  ask  it.” 

But  so  great  was  my  need,  which  she  could  not 
realize,  that  I  did  still  want  the  work.  The  $2  and 
$3  a  day  seemed  a  pot  of  gold  to  my  fancy  ;  as  for  the 
associations  “  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.”  I  had 
not  then  learned  of  the  evil  that  may  lurk  in  high 
places,  but  I  would  not  ask  her  further  or  accept  the 


money  she  offered  as  a  loan  or  gift.  I  could  starve  if 
I  must,  and  then  I  used  to  break  down  and  sob  in  a 
most  inconsistent  manner.  Over  and  over  I  repeated: 
“  No  one  else  suffers  with  me”  ;  but  the  heartache 
grew  none  the  less  keen,  and  often  I  put  away  my 
food  untasted  for  very  loneliness.  I  got  work  at  last 
in  a  great  publishing  house  as  copy  holder  at  $G  a 
week,  and  this  was  for  a  little  while  li  the  pain  called 
Ease”;  for  my  lungs  were  strong,  I  did  not  tire  readily, 
and  could  read  fast  or  slowly  as  was  required,  so  that 
my  work  pleased.  I  had,  however,  the  misfortune  to 
attract  the  notice  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm, 
and  so  I  was  soon  compelled  to  seek  another  place, 
with  the  added,  and  bitter  knowledge,  that  poverty 
brought  other  and  greater  dangers  than  starvation. 

The  next  work  I  secured  was  in  a  dark,  underground 
cellar  where  girls  were  employed  for  three  days  in  a 
week  to  fold  papers  for  a  weekly  publication  that 
had  not  then  the  folding  machine  generally  used.  The 
girls  were  paid  $1  a  thousand,  and  it  was  astonishing 
to  see  how  well  and  how  rapidly  some  of  them  worked, 
making  excellent  wages ;  but  the  work  was  done 
standing,  and  I  was  too  weak,  so  I  was  forced  to  give 
it  up.  I  had  meantime  reduced  my  living  expenses  to 
a  very  small  figure  :  eggs  were  25  cents  a  dozen,  and 
I  could  make  one  egg  do  for  two  days,  in  rice  cakes, 
which  were  very  nice  with  honey,  10  cents  a  bottle, 
and  this  would  last  me  a  month.  Potatoes,  too,  were 
cheap,  and  10  cents’  worth  of  mutton  chops  would 
last  me  two,  sometimes — if  little  bone — three  days. 
After  my  regular  work  ceased,  I  limited  myself  strictly 
to  bread  and  tea,  that  I  might  be  sure  of  rent  money. 
My  especial  place  for  this  was  never  opened  from  the 
time  of  deposit  until  rent  day. 

But  after  a  time,  a  friend  secured  me  a  position  as 
governess,  and  I  went  forth  thankfully  to  new  trials 
in  an  unknown  field.  mary  vaughn. 

COOKERY,  AND  OUR  INVALIDS. 

O  boil  a  ham”  says  one  prominent  writer, 
“  place  it  in  cold  water  and  let  it  come  to  a 
boil.”  I  thought  common  sense  and  the  laws  of  chemis¬ 
try  had  long  since  exploded  that  antiquated  idea  in 
cooking  meats.  But  the  prayer  must  still  be :  Send 
the  day  when  a  premium  shall  be  placed  upon  truth, 
no  matter  what  its  source  and  no  mere  name  can  be 
traded  upon  at  any  price. 

To  boil  A  ham  plunge  it  into  rapidly  boiling  water, 
covering  it  well ;  remove  to  the  back  of  the  stove,  and 
let  it  simmer— not  boil — until  done.  It  should  be 
cooked  from  four  to  six  hours  according  to  size. 
Placing  meat  in  rapidly  boiling  water  sears  the  outer 
tissues,  thus  retaining  the  juicy  constituents  which 
are  slowly  absorbed  by  the  fiber,  rendering  P  sound, 
tender  and  juicy.  When  the  meat  juices  are  drawn 
out  into  the  water,  the  fiber  is  stringy  and  tough. 

When  soup  is  wanted,  buy  a  soup  bone,  break  it 
well,  place  in  cold  water,  add  a  little  salt  and  cook  to 
shreds,  and  you  will  find  only  shreds  left.  The  soup 
pot  should  be  put  on  at  breakfast  time  and  the  con¬ 
tents  cooked  slowly.  Do  not  expect  to  have  roast  and 
soup  from  the  same  piece  of  meat ;  there  is  no  economy 
in  such  a  plan,  and,  as  Miss  Leslie  says,  in  such  a 
country  as  America,  where  good  things  are  abundant 
and  cheap,  there  is  no  necessity  for  imbibing  the 
flatulency  of  weak,  washy  soups. 

Care  of  the  Sick  Room. — Here  are  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  care  of  the  sick-room.  Having  just  nursed  a 
patient  through  what  we  all  thought  would  prove  a 
three  months’  siege,  perhaps,  of  “  slow  fever”  now  so 
prevalent  in  the  South,  I  attribute  the  convalescence 
in  10  days  to  the  scrupulous  care  taken  of  the  room. 
The  bed  was  placed  where  no  draught  could  reach  it, 
the  room  ventilated  as  freely  as  the  patient  could  bear 
without  being  the  least  chilled,  and  a  bright  fire  was 
kept  burning  in  an  open  fire-place  all  the  time.  At 
night  all  the  air  was  excluded,  and  the  fire  tempered 
to  suit  the  closed  room.  After  adopting  this  plan  of 
excluding  all  the  night  air,  there  was  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  patient. 

All  the  spoons  used  in  the  sick  room  were  dropped 
immediately  into  cold  water  to  remain  there  till  needed 
again.  Paper  was  placed  in  the  bottoms  of  all  vessels 
used  for  expectoration  or  other  purposes.  These  ves¬ 
sels  were  filled  at  least  one-third  full  of  cold,  fresh 
water  every  time  they  were- used  and  emptied,  and 
fresh  paper  was  used  each  time ;  hence  nothing 
adhered  to  them  ;  they  were  more  easily  cleansed  and 
no  odor  clung  to  them.  Pure,  cold  water  is  the  best 
disinfectant  I  have  ever  tried  for  the  sick  room. 

The  room  was  slowly  but  thoroughly  swept  every 
morning  and  well  aired  as  soon  as  the  morning  damp¬ 
ness  was  off.  The  patient  was  moved  to  a  cosy, 
comfortable  lounge  during  the  day,  still  away  from 


draughts  ;  the  night  bed  being  well  shaken  up,  aired 
and  covered  with  a  thin  spread.  It  was  made  up — the 
sheets  and  blankets  having  been  well  aired,  or  changed, 
if  soiled — only  when  the  patient  was  ready  for  it  at 
evening  or  night. 

Clean  towels  and  handkerchiefs  should  of  course  be 
supplied  at  least  once  a  day.  If  the  patient  is  so  weak 
as  to  require  cloths  to  expectorate  on,  do  not  use 
towels  for  that  purpose,  but  old,  soft,  worn  rags,  to  be 
burned  when  used— a  fresh  one  each  time.  Rinsing 
the  mouth  with  salt  water  cleanses  it  of  the  nauseat¬ 
ing  phlegm  that  so  frequently  worries  sick  persons. 
Bathing  the  head,  hands  and  feet  in  water  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne  will  cool  fever  much  more  quickly,  by 
evaporation,  than  will  the  application  of  cold  water. 
In  fact,  it  lowers  the  temperature  too  quickly  if  care 
is  not  taken  in  its  use.  Constant  watchfulness  of  the 
patient’s  condition  will  give  many  opportunities  of 
doing  things  at  a  time  when  he  will  be  least  disturbed. 

S.  ARMISTEAD  N. 


WINTERING  BEES. 

ECEMBER  10. — The  bees  are  safely  housed  in  the 
cellar,  for  in  this  latitude  the  air  is  damp  as  well 
as  cold,  and  strong  swarms  generally  succumb  if  left 
out  on  their  summer  stands  through  the  winter. 

M  ine  are  placed  in  rows  on  the  cellar  bottom,  so  I  can 
go  to  each  hive,  at  any  time.  When  they  were  first 
brought  in,  and  had  become  quiet,  I  carefully  lifted 
the  wooden  covers,  to  see  if  the  little  blankets  were 
dry.  Tn  most  cases,  I  found  that  from  the  constant  wet 
weather  the  wooden  covers  had  become  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  of  course  the  blankets  were  wet  too. 
These  were  exchanged  for  dry  ones;  the  wooden  covers 
were  also  taken  to  the  kitchen  stove,  dried,  and  re¬ 
placed.  In  a  month,  perhaps  less,  I  shall  look  them 
over  again,  being  very  careful  not  to  disturb  the  bees, 
and  if  there  are  any  damp  cloths  or  covers,  put  dry 
ones  in  their  places.  After  this,  I  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  bees  can  be  left  until  spring,  and  come 
out  for  the  most  part  with  clean,  bright  combs,  and  a 
good  quantity  of  young  brood.  I  find  this  is  easier 
for  me  than  filling  cushions,  and  answers  the  purpose 
as  well. 

The  bees  are  kept  in  the  vegetable  cellar — which  by 
the  way  is  very  dry,  else  it  might  be  necessary  to  look 
out  for  damp  covers  more  frequently — and  ventilated 
only  from  the  kitchen,  as  we  go  for  vegetables,  apples, 
etc.,  and  this  seems  to  answer  their  needs;  for  the  air 
always  seems  sweet  and  wholesome,  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  numerous  barrels  and  boxes  of  apples 
being  the  most  prominent  odor. 

Clipping  Queen’s  Wings.— Years  ago,  when  teach¬ 
ing  was  my  profession,  one  of  the  lessons  taught  was 
never  to  hurt  harmless  insects  unnecessarily.  Clipping 
a  queen’s  wing  would  be  against  the  principle,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  the  poor  little  bee  might  suffer  as  much 
to  have  a  wing  cut  off,  as  I  would  to  have  an  arm  am¬ 
putated.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  old  queens  that  make 
me  the  most  trouble,  and  it  might  not  be  wise  to  clip 
a  young  queen,  before  swarming,  as  w'as  so  kindly 
suggested  by  O.  A.  W.  who  has  my  hearty  thanks  for 
trying  to  help  a  somewhat  troubled  bee-keeper. 

Michigan.  may'  maple. 

*  *  * 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  regarding  the  best 
methods  of  drying  and  evaporating  various  vegetables. 
When  the  matter  is  more  seasonable,  we  will  try  to 
give  it  attention.  Correspondents  who  are  posted  (by 
experience)  on  this  subject  may  find  here  a  hint,  also. 


Consumption  carries  off  many  of  its 
victims  needlessly.  It  can  be  stopped 
sometimes  ;  sometimes  it  cannot. 

It  is  as  cruel  to  raise  false  hopes  as  it 
is  weak  to  yield  to  false  fears. 

There  is  a  way  to  help  within  the  reach 
of  most  who  are  threatened — careful 
living  and  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  free. 

SCOTT  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-llver  oil— all  druggists 


everywhere  do.  (1. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

An  Inquiry. — Will  “Agnes  Chase”  tell 
where  she  found  60-inch  cretonne  at  50 
cents  ?  I  have  sent  to  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  and  can  get  nothing 
better  than  30-inch  at  50  cents  in  blues 
or  browns.  M.  b.  furness. 

Good  Apple  Sauce. — Have  two  dishes, 
one  for  the  whole  quarters,  the  other  for 
pieces.  Cook  the  quarters  carefully, 
putting  in  sugar  before  cooking.  This 
toughens  them  ;  cook  the  pieces  until 
they  can  be  mashed  fine,  adding  sugar 
just  before  removing  from  the  fire. 

MRS.  w.  B. 

A  Poet-Laureate  in  Petticoats.  —  Miss 
Willard  proposes  Jean  Ingelow  as  Eng¬ 
land’s  poet  laureate  ;  concerning  which 
Rev.  E.  E.  nale  says,  with  approbation  : 

“  A  queen  should  have  a  woman  for  her 
laureate.  Victoria  is  to  look  among  the 
women  of  England,  to  know  who  has 
written,  or  who  can  write,  such  poems 
as  shall  honor  a  reign,  now  more  than 
half  a  century  long,  which  has  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own,  as  in  all  other  regards  it 
has  its  own  distinctive  history.  This 
woman  is  Jean  Ingelow.” 

□  Two  High-Class  Journals.— For  many 
years  the  reliable  Good  Housekeeping 
has  had  almost  a  monopoly  in  its  peculiar 
line  of  work,  and  perhaps  no  household 
journal  is  more  frequently  quoted. 
Lately,  however,  a  strong  competitor  has 
entered  the  lists  against  it.  “Food”  is 
now  in  its  second  volume,  and  perhaps 
no  strictly  household  publication  has 
ever  used  so  good  a  class  of  matter.  “  A 
yard  of  sweet  clover  ”  is  a  tasteful  floral 
piece  that  accompanies  its  Christmas 
number.  Food  and  its  enterprising  man¬ 
agers  well  deserve  success. 

Wholesale  Potted  Meat.— The  weather 
is  uncertain,  and  there  is  on  hand  plenty 
of  fresh  meat  that  will  surely  spoil  be¬ 
fore  it  freezes.  Just  boil  or  bake,  or 
brown  down  ;  it  gives  a  delicious  flavor. 
Season  well  to  keep.  When  cool  enough, 
remove  from  the  bones,  pick  in  fine 
pieces  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  seasoned 
(you  may  have  to  add  salt  and  pepper), 
have  it  only  juicy  enough  to  mix  ;  then 
press  it  into  a  stone  jar  as  solidly  as  you 
can,  cover  with  lard  or  butter,  and  set  in 
a  cold  place.  It  will  keep  for  weeks,  if 
when  you  cut  out  a  portion,  you  spread 
lard  well  over  the  place  to  keep  out  the 
air.  It  is  fine  served  cold  for  tea ;  also 
for  sandwiches,  picnic  meat,  etc.  o.  e. 

An  Auxiliary  Nurse;  Patented.— A  patent 
of  one  of  the  later  months  of  1892  con¬ 
sists  of  a  maple  frame,  made  up  with  an 
adjustable  drilling  “body,”  the  whole 
known  as  the  “Baby  Caretaker.”  This 
article  is  capable  of  six  modifications, 
whereby  it  may  become  a  cradle,  a  swing, 
a  guard,  a  perambulator,  a  high  or  low 
chair,  a  self-walker  to  preserve  the  baby 
from  a  broken  nose.  A  drill  seat  receives 
the  child,  a  stiffened  drill  back  sup¬ 
ports  him  ;  holes  through  the  drill  allow 
him  great  freedom  of  leg,  if  desired,  and 
a  “  twist  of  the  wrist  ”  straightens  it  into 
a  cradle.  The  whole  may  be  folded  and 
tucked  under  one  arm  while  the  baby  is 
tucked  under  the  other,  and  the  family 
go  off  to  the  woods  for  a  summer-day  pic¬ 
nic.  The  price  of  this  aid  toward  bliss 
and  freedom  from  care  is  from  $3.75  to 
$4.25,  according  to  size. 

One  Literary  Courtship.— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  unknown  wives  of 
well-kcown  men  as  yet  pictured  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  is  Madame  Vic- 
torien  Sardou,  wife  of  the  author  of  “  La 
Tosca.”  Lucy  H.  Hooper  thus  tells  the 
story  of  the  courtship  of  M.  Sardou. 
“He  was  planning  a  grand  historical 
drama,  the  scene  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  durinsr  the  troubled  period  of  La 
Fronde.  But  while  working  out  his 
original  plan  he  got  into  the  habit  of 
making  frequent  visits  to  Versailles  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  the  erudite 
director  of  the  palace  on  the  different  per¬ 
sonages  and  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  director’s  second  daughter, 
M’lle  Anne,  was  then  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth,  and  was  a  remarkably  beauti- 


When  Baby  was  Blok,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


ful  as  well  as  a  most  intelligent  girl. 
She  was  at  that  time  a  dazzling  blonde, 
tall  and  striking  looking,  and  remark¬ 
ably  graceful.  Very  soon  the  visits  of 
M.  Sardou  to  the  home  of  the  erudite 
director  increased  and  multiplied  in  an 
astonishing  ratio,  and  it  speedily  became 
evident  that  the  fair  daughter,  and  not 
the  learned  father,  was  the  magnet.  In 
fact,  his  historical  studies  were  almost 
wholly  laid  aside  in  favor  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  story  that  he  read  in  the  blue  eyes 
of  Mademoiselle  Anne.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  one  fine  day,  in  the  historic 
precincts  of  the  chapel  of  the  palace  at 
Versailles,  the  lovely  blonde  and  the 
famous  dramatist  were  united  in  holy 
matrimony.  The  great  drama  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  never  has  been  written.” 

For  Thoughtful  Grandchildren  to  Do. — 

If  grandma  or  grandpa  is  troubled  with 
cold  feet — and  when  are  they  not  ? — why 
not  get  or  make  a  small  box  for  a  foot¬ 
stool,  covering  it  in  any  desired  manner  ; 
only  there  should  be  a  frill  long  enough  to 
cover  a  drawer  close  to  the  top,  in  which 
to  put  a  hot  brick.  This  is  something 
that  will  be  appreciated  by  them.  A .  A.  c. 

The  Best,  Though  Not  New. — Bend  a  wire 
into  the  shape  of  a  hair  pin ;  have  a 
board  with  two  holes  for  the  ends  of  the 
wire  to  keep  them  in  place.  The  wire 
should  be  as  long  as  you  wish  the  width 
of  the  rug.  Cut  the  rags  as  for  carpet, 
and  wind  about  the  wire.  Lay  the  frame 
on  the  rug  foundation,  which  should  be 
heavy,  and  stitch  between  the  wires, 
then  cut  at  each  edge.  Such  rugs  are  some¬ 
what  like  chenille,  very  pretty  and  dur¬ 
able.  JENNIE. 

Two  Cold-Weather  Hints. — When  you 
wish  to  produce  perspiration,  try  corn  on 
the  cob,  boiled  and  wrapped  in  flannel. 
Pack  it  around  the  patient.  Also  remem¬ 
ber  that  equal  parts  of  tar  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  mixed,  are  excellent  for  colds  in  the 
head  or  throat,  or  croup.  Have  a  dish  of 
coals  and  drop  the  mixture  on  them,  a 
blanket  being  first  thrown  over  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  head.  The  eyes  are  to  be  closed 
and  the  smoke  inhaled  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  strangulation.  A.  A.  c. 

Bean  Soup. — When  your  beans  are  ready 
to  put  into  the  oven  to  bake,  reserve 
a  pint  of  the  cooked  beans  and  what  por¬ 
ridge  you  may  not  need  in  the  baked 
beans.  Put  the  pint  of  beans  through  a 
colander  or  mash  fine  ;  add  to  the  por¬ 
ridge,  with  a  pint  of  water,  a  few  small 
onions  sliced  and  fried  brown,  celery- 
salt,  pepper,  salt  and  butter  to  taste.  Let 
all  simmer  together  about  20  minutes, 
then  add  sweet  milk  enough  to  make  the 
necessary  quantity  of  soup.  Let  it  boil 
up  and  serve.  E.  c.  G. 

In  Warning. — “Women  make  the 
homes.”  Yes  ;  they  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  in  that  line ;  but  do  they  do  their 
best  ?  I  look  back  to  the  years  long 
gone  and  think  that  if  I  had  done  this 
way  or  that  way  or  some  other  way  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  course  I  often  followed, 
how  much  better,  pleasanter  and  happier 
my  home  might  have  been  !  When  I 
think  of  the  many  impatient,  fretful  and 
cross  words  to  my  children,  I  wonder 
if  that  is  the  reason  why  they  seem  to 
care  so  little  about  coming  home  now. 
And  the  thought  makes  me  feel  sad  in¬ 
deed.  M.  J.  R. 

Specific  Use  of  Lemons.— The  advice 
given,  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
November  13,  by  “  F.  M.”,  is  likely  to  be 
mystifying  to  nine  out  of  ten.  I  think 
“  F.  M.”  meant  to  say  that  prospective 
mothers  should  eat  but  little  meat,  and 
this  should  be  game,  fish,  eggs,  veal  or 
lamb.  Nor  should  they  eat  bread  or  rich 
pastry  ;  because  these  articles  are  bone¬ 
forming  foods.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
should  eat  all  kinds  of  fruit,  especially 
lemons  and  sour  apples,  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  rice  and  tapioca,  these  being 
flesh-producing  foods.  mabel  h.  m. 

Down  with  the  Hoop  Skirt.— Those  who 
feel  the  possibility  of  the  approach  of 
the  hoop  skirt  are  filled  with  dismay  and 
wish  anti-hoop  skirt  regulations  might 
be  made  and  enforced  as  quarantine  re¬ 
gulations  are,  says  Mrs.  McGuirk.  New 
York  flats,  elevated  stairs,  hammocks, 
stage  faints — none  of  these  are  planned 
with  a  view  to  hoop-skirts.  Indeed, 
woman’s  entire  life  would  be  a  nuisance 
if  these  abominations  ever  prevail  again. 
But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  American 
woman  of  to-day  will  submit  to  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  crinoline.  The  New  York 
woman  has  a  little  something  to  say 
about  fashions  herself,  and  if  she  ever 
realizes  that  crinoline  does  not  agree 
with  her  style  of  walk,  and  that  the 
athletic  figure  she  had  been  cultivating 
and  the  Delsarte  manoeuvres  she  had 
been  rehearsing  will  have  to  be  laid 
aside,  she  will  put  her  little  foot  firmly 


down  and  the  hoop-skirt  may  as  well 
drop  anchor  off  Fire  Island. 

Scent  Sachet. — To  make  a  pretty  scent 
sachet,  take  two  pieces  12  inches  square 
of  china  silk,  of  pretty  contrasting  colors: 
sew  all  round  in  a  seam,  leaving  enough 
open  space  to  turn,  then  turn  and  com¬ 
plete  the  seam  with  invisible  stitches. 
Chain  stitch  diagonally  across  each  corner 
with  floss  four  inches  from  the  corner, 
and  finish  each  with  fancy  ornament. 
Then  make  a  small  opening  in  the  center 
of  one  square,  and  bind  it ;  run  a  cord 
through  it,  and  fill  with  cotton  and  sachet 
powder,  and  it  is  ready  to  hang  up. 

To  Sell  the  Bustles.— It  remained  for 
one  of  our  greatest  city  stores  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  economic  scheme  which  may  now 
be  safely  followed,  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  its  ludicrous  seeming  before 
this  worthy  example  was  set.  The  bus¬ 
tle  has  gone  out,  you  say?  Yes;  but  above 
a  huge  pyramid  of  them  on  holiday  week, 
swung  a  wall  pocket  in  pale  pink  satin 
with  many  ribbon  bows.  It  bore  a  legend 
in  large  letters,  thus:  “  This  beautiful 
wall  pocket  is  made  upon  a  5-cent  bus 
tie.”  Isn’t  this  enterprise  ?  No  longer 
need  the  farmer’s  girl  be  ashamed  of  her 
five-eent  economies ! 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural  Nkw-Yokker. 


FOR  THROAT 
AND  LUNG 

complaints, 

the  best  remedy  is 

AYER’S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

In  colds, 

bronchitis,  la  grippe, 
and  croup,  it  is 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


FROM  THE  “F  vCIFIC  JOURNAL.” 

“A  great  invention  lias  been  made  by  Dr. 
Tutt.  That  eminent  chemist  has  produced 


Instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.” 
Price,  SI.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Alfred  Peats 

|  WALL 


PAPER 

Send  5C  for  postage  on  IOO  beauti¬ 
ful  samples  and  our  guide,  “How 
to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home 
Decoration,”  will  be  sent  FREE. 

Ilandsome  Cold  Parlor  Paper,  10, 12 1-2, 15c 

Per  roll,  all  with  wide  borders  and 
ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Papers 
5  to  9c.  Will  refer  you  to  more  than 

twenty  thousand  well  satisfied 
customers.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

Wall  Paper  Merchant, 

136-138  W.  fladison  St.,  Chicago. 

30=32  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


OLD  COINS 

813,388  Paid 

Far  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  lllus- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
VON  BERGEN,  95  Seollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

IMirP  SA73  BHTC  CAKH0T  KKK  HOW 
WlrC  xou  ao  it  fob  thb  uouby,. 

A  j  ft  £ov»  %  tsc.00  Improved  Oxford  SUj.v 

Sewing  Machine )  perfect  working  nit 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  sodhtavv 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  Improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  £ 
vears.  Hoy  direct  from  our  factory, and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profit.  Send  for  JUtKlf  CATAWM1UB. 

SUftt.  COm'ASX.  UEf’X  T  64 CiltCAtiOe  ILL. 


If  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and  then 
at  Macbeth’s  “ pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass,”  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  these 
don’t ;  you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  glas3  is  misty,  milky,  dusty;  you 
can’t  see  through  it;  Macbeth’s  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work;  and  a 
perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough  glass  is  worth  a 
hundred  such  as  you  hear,  pop,  clash  on  the  least 
provocation. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


KEEP  Eeather  new  with 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil ; 
25c,  and  your  money  back  if 
you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather— both 
free  at  the  store. 


Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


A  DAY.  Agent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  E.  K.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich 


of  1st  quality  can  ever 
be  sent  by  mail.  May¬ 
hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5  or  6-ft.  trees, 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence— every  thing! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros. ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


¥2£*&uC£Ai 


FRUIT  TREES 

Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach,  Sic,. 

LARGEST  and  BEST  STOCK  in  the  U.  S. 

Planters  and  Dealers  should  get  our  prices  before 
placing  orders. 

Niagara  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 

E.  MOODY  Sc  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


THE  H  O  O  S  I  E  R 
^Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and 
Seeds.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers 
and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov¬ 
elty  Co., 

ELKHART,  IND. 


RELIABLE 

you  want  Purr,  Fresh  &R\IC 
ScedsCheupx  direct  from  Wll  13. 
growers,  send  for  our  Beautiful 
i  tins'll  Chita  login;  mailed  Free. 
Pkt’s  only  2  and  3  cts.  Market 
Gardeners  ask  for  kij  ft  211  rtf 
Wholesale  Brice  List.  i;ly[lkl 

ALNEER  BROS. 

E,OCgC£-’OItX3,  ILIs 


E.  R.  HARDY,  Abingdon,  Knox  Go.,  Ills., 


Tanner  and  Maker  of  Galloway  Coats,  Robes,  Rugs, 
Gloves  and  Mittens,  etc.  Also  makes  all  kinds  of  Fur 
Coats,  from  $15  to  $325.  Ladles’  fine  Coats  and  Capes 
from  Galloway  and  Angus  Fur. 


PORTABLE  BATHS.1 

Best  ever  known.  WheUaaU  *n«l  Retail*  J 

Agents  Wanted  Kverjwh***. 
Send  for  Circular*. 

E.  J,  KN0WLT0N.  jj 

Ann  Arbor.  Mink. y 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPE  TICS. 

C CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experl- 
J  ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  McALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 


are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


HARD  WOOD. 
STEEL  AXLES. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  ^ 


DUMPING 


G  R  E  AT  POPULAR  PRICES 
VARIETY  WIDEa"1*  NARROW 

TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS. 

HOBSON  8tC0-.Tatamy,  Pa. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Boa  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


BCiYTV  Organs,  833  up.  Waafe&gts 

"sLAI  IS  Cat’lgfree. Dan’lF.Beatty.Wash’ton.N.J 
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To  those  subscribers  who  want  to  see  The 
R.'  N.-Y.  increase  its  circle  of  readers, 
but  who  dislike,  or  have  no  time,  to  get 
up  clubs: 

For  all  such  we  have  prepared  a  neat 
special  circular,  which  we  will  supply 
free  of  charge.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
ready  written  letter,  printed  in  neat 
style,  which  one  has  only  to  sign,  ad¬ 
dress  and  mail.  Of  course,  it  strongly  in¬ 
dorses  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  invites  the 
party  addressed  to  subscribe  for  and  read 
the  paper.  Tell  us  how  many  you  will 
use,  send  in  a  list  of  the  names  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  address  the  circular  letter  to  (but 
only  those  of  people  you  know  and  who 
know  you)  and  we  will  send  each  of  them 
a  specimen  number  to  reach  them  about 
the  same  time  as  your  circular  letter. 

This  is  one  good  way  of  adding  to  The 
Rural  family,  but,  of  course,  the  per¬ 
sonal,  direct  solicitation  is  better  and 
more  efficient. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  ANY  PREMIUM  mentioned 
in  the  issue  of  December  17,  at  any  time, 
even  if  your  subscription  for  1893  has 
already  been  paid.  For  example :  in 
case  of  an  article  that  you  want  which 
calls  for  “  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  ”  and  a  certain  amount  of  money,  if 
your  renewal  has  already  been  sent  in, 
you  have  only  to  substitute  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  your  own  ;  that  is,  send  in 
two  new  subscriptions  and  the  amount 
of  money  named,  to  secure  the  premium 
article  named  ;  and  so  on  for  any  of  the 
articles  in  the  list.  Many  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  thus  obtain  some  valuable,  use¬ 
ful  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

REMITTANCES  ARE  ACKNOWLEDGED, 

for  subscriptions,  by  change  of  the  date 
labels  on  the  paper.  At  this  season, 
however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  the 
changes  made  under  two  or  three  weeks, 
because  of  the  many  hundreds  coming  in 
daily.  Remittances  for  clubs  are  also 
acknowledged  to  the  sender  by  postal 
card  in  the  return  mail. 

The  Index  of  the  volume  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  1892  is  now 
ready,  having  been  printed  separately. 
Copies  of  it  will  be  supplied  to  subscribers 
gratis,  on  application. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Exports  of  cattle  and  dressed  meats  have  been 
light  of  late. 

Stock  dealers  say  that  the  sheep  and  lamb  market 
Is  going  still  higher. 

On  Monday,  butter  sold  In  the  Elgin  market  at  32 
cents,  the  highest  In  several  years. 

The  British  Dairy  Farmer  says  that  the  first  con- 
slgnmentof  Australian  butter  has  arrived  In  Eng¬ 
land.  The  butter  Is  of  fine  quality,  and  being  a  grass 
butter  from  the  early  spring  herbage  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  pastures,  Is  especially  sweet  In  flavor.  This 
Australian  butter  Is  not  frozen,  but  Is  kept  In  a 
specially  cool  chamber,  so  regulated  as  always  to 
remain  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point.  For  the 
next  few  months  nearly  200  tons  per  week  of  Aus, 
trallan  and  New  Zealand  butter  will  arrive  In  Eng¬ 
land. 

Prices  of  many  Items  of  produce  are  higher  this 
week  on  account  of  the  severe  storms  prevailing 
thoughout  the  country,  which  have  delayed  ship¬ 
ments,  and  prevented  the  shipment  of  perishable 
products.  In  this  city,  there  Is  great  delay  In  hand¬ 
ling,  as  the  harbor  is  full  of  ice,  and  it  Is  almost  Im¬ 
possible  to  move  freight  of  any  kind.  How  long  It 
will  continue,  of  course  we  cannot  say,  but  It  Is 
likely  there  will  be  more  or  less  Interruption  to  traffic 
for  some  time.  Don’t  ship  any  perishable  or  freezable 
products,  and  don’t  expect  present  prices  to  rule 
when  the  embargo  is  lifted. 

Reports  from  the  Northwest  say  that  owing  to  the 
low  prices  of  grain  the  farmers  show  little  Inclination 
to  sell  much;  still  there  should  be  a  little  increase 
In  the  receipts  of  corn  during  January.  Farmers  are 
getting  alarmed  over  the  poor  quality  of  the  crop, 
and  realize  that  on  the  advent  of  milder  weather  the 
percentage  of  grading  corn  will  be  very  small.  Corn 
cribs  at  railroad  stations  are  filling  up,  indicating  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  holders  to  take  what  Is 
offered  for  corn  rather  than  wait  until  next  summer. 
Hogs  and  cattle  are  alike  scarce,  otherwise  farmers 
would  feed  this  poor  corn  to  stock.  It  Is  remarkable 
that  there  should  be  so  much  low-grade  wheat  fed  to 
stock  this  winter.  It  Is  being  exported  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  In  the  shape  of  feed,  and  Is  said  to  be  a  very 
attractive  article  to  the  English  stock  farmers. 


Honest  Medical  Advice. 

It  Is  worth  a  good  deal  to  a  sick  person  to  get  an 
honest  medical  opinion.  It  Is  not  always  easy  to  do 
this,  but  there  Is  a  way  In  which  such  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  that  without  any  cost  whatever.  Drs. 
Starkey  APalen,  the  discoverers  and  sole  dlspens 
ers  of  that  remarkable  medical  agent.  Compound 
Oxygen,  have  never,  during  the  twenty-three  years  of 
their  wide  practice,  charged  anything  for  consulta¬ 
tion.  If  the  sufferer  from  Consumption,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Dyspepsia,  Nervous  Prostration,  or  other 
serious  chronic  disease,  will  write  them  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  his  case,  he  will  promptly  receive  an  honest 
medical  opinion,  giving  him  chances  of  relief.  He 
will  also  be  welcome  to  a  copy  of  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  Compound  Oxygen,  together  with  a 
large  record  of  cases  treated  successfully.  Among 
these  may  be  found  some  exactly  similar  to  your 
own.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and 
Toronto,  Ont.— Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Mrs.  Increase  Sumner,  of  Starke,  Fla.,  gets  three 
crops  of  tea  a  year  from  her  bushes. 

State  veterinarians  have  discovered  malignant 
tuberculosis  In  several  dairy  herds  In  New  Castle 
County,  Del. 

Secretary  Rusk  says  It  took  five  years’ earnest  work 
and  an  outlay  of  over  11,500,000  to  stamp  out  contag¬ 
ious  pleuro-pneumonla  In  this  country. 

Large  shipments  of  turkeys  have  been  made  from 
Canada  to  Liverpool  and  London,  and  they  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  arrived  In  fine  condition. 

The  exceptionally  cold  and  stormy  weather  In  the 
West  is  causing  the  game  to  venture  Into  the  settle¬ 
ments  In  search  of  food  In  unprecedented  numbers. 

The  Czar,  it  Is  reported,  has  given  orders  that  relief 
works  be  started  In  the  distressed  districts  forthwith 
for  the  benefit  of  those  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  famine. 

The  name  of  an  alleged  raln-compeller,  who  has 
brought  suit  in  a  Nebraska  court  for  $500  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  shower  last  summer,  Is  Swisher— a  name 
peculiarly  suggestive  of  a  driving  rain  storm. 

Charles  H.  North,  for  years  a  millionaire  pork- 
packer  near  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a  former  rival  of  the 
Chicago  Big  Four  In  the  Eastern  meat  trade,  was  ar¬ 
rested  the  other  day  for  a  paltry  debt  of  $703,  and 
among  all  the  friends  of  his  prosperous  days  he 
couldn’t  get  one  to  ball  him  out  1 

President  J.  L.  Brush,  of  the  Colorado  Cattle 
Growers’  Association,  savs  that  cattle  throughout 
the  West  are  In  good  condition,  and  that  the  loss  this 
winter  should  be  light.  He  expects  better  prices  In 
the  spring  because  of  smaller  supply,  as  the  breeding 
has  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  few  years* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association,  held  at  Syracuse  on 
January  12,  was  largely  attended,  chiefly  by  delegates 
from  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
State.  Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  the 
legislature  to  appoint  a  commission  to  revise  the 
present  fish  and  game  laws,  and  recommending  the 
State  to  purchase  and  preserve  the  entire  Adiron¬ 
dack  tract. 

From  all  over  the  country  come  constant  reports  of 
murders  and  other  outrages,  and  villainies  committed 
on  farmers  by  “  unknown  traveling  hands”  hired  by 
farmers  at  a  pinch  or  on  account  of  the  small  pay 
they’re  willing  to  accept.  Sometimes  the  guilty 
wretches  are  imprisoned,  sometimes  lynched,  but 
they  generally  escape  owing  to  their  “incognito.” 
Any  Inference? 

On  Silver  Heights,  near  Winnipeg,  a  few  buffaloes 
are  kept,  remnants  of  multitudinous  herds  that 
rolled  like  a  dark  tide  from  the  Texas  plains  to  the 
Sashkatchewan.  The  experiment  is  here  too  being 
tried  to  produce  a  race  of  hardy  stock  by  breeding 
the  buffaloes  with  cattle.  The  offspring  resembles 
the  cow  rather  than  the  bison,  out  has  a  somewhat 
shaggy  coat  and  an  111  temper. 

A  Quaker  city  Is  soon  to  be  established  In  Oregon 
by  a  corporation  In  which  Friends  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  are  Interested.  The  Friends’  Quaker 
Colony  Company  is  the  name,  and  It  has  an  option 
on  2,200  acres.  Marlon  County,  Is  a  rich  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  country,  with  abundance  of  water  power.  The 
community  will  live  on  a  cooperative  plan.  No 
saloons  will  be  permitted.  The  planting  of  1,000  acres 
In  fruit  trees  Is  contemplated. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Berks  County,  Pa., 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  In 
Reading  on  Saturday,  January  7,  the  followingofflcers 
were  elected  for  the  current  year:  President,  James 
McGowan  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Reuben  W.  Scherer, 
James  VanBusktrk.  John  M.  Moyer,  William  R. 
Davies,  E.  M.  Zurr;  Secretary,  Cyrus  T.  Fox— 18th 
term;  Corresponding  Secretary.  Stephen  M.  Mere¬ 
dith;  Treasurer,  Milford  N.  Ritter.  Office,  No.  33 
North  Sixth  street,  Reading,  Pa. 

John  Cudahy  and  ”  Charley  ”  Wright,  the  great 
Chicago  pork  speculators,  have  lately  been  cornering 
pork  and  have  made  a  pile  of  money.  The  other  day 
pork  sold  on  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange  at’ $18.65 
per  barrel,  the  highest  price  for  years.  The  clique 
began  buying  up  pork  at  $10  per  barrel  during  the 
cholera  scare.  The  bulk  of  their  holdings  Is  said 
to  have  been  bought  for  $12  per  barrel.  On  every 
10,000  barrels  sold  by  them  they  cleared  a  profit 
of  from  $35,000  to  $50,000.  They  are  reported  to 
have  from  “  friends’  and  foes'  pockets  Impartially 
squeezed”  several  millions  by  the  “deal.” 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  originator  and  head  of 
the  Standard  Oil  monopoly,  has  given  another 
$1,000,000  to  the  Chicago  University,  making  his 
total  donations  to  It  $3,600,000.  Since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  by  him  In  1872,  he  has 
cleared  about  $150,000,000  himself,  and  In  addition 
to  about  $7,000,000  a  year  from  this  accumulation  at 
only  five  per  cent  per  annum,  he  must  get  several  mil¬ 
lions  more  from  the  Standard  and  his  multitudinous 
other  enterprises,  mostly  of  a  monopolistic  character. 
The  whole  of  his  donations  to  the  University  must 
be  not  over  one-third  of  his  yearly  income  from  the 
enormous  capital  he  has  wrung  from  the  trade  and 
Industries  of  the  country  In  about  20  years.  Still  he 
has  done  much  more  than  any  of  his  fellow  monopo¬ 
lists  to  “  buy  bliss  ”  above  hereafter. 


Our  92ND  ANNUAL  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


nr  We  Mail  it  FREE. 


ERTEL  S  VICTOR  aHAY  PRESS 

Sn i nmwMitiC  to  omwitc  »  Purchaser  to  kccr  ohc 

oh  WOAl  ACMHV  T  ALL  OTHCR  M/ll  OOWG  MOST  AHO  KM  Wfr.r 


EO.ERTEL&  C  O.  QUINCY,  ILL 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Reel 
and  LawnSprlnkler.IronTurbineWInd  En- 

finee.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
ron  Pennine.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


Prettiest  HOOK  ever  Printed. 

Of CT7T7HC  ONE  cent  a 

mM  nl  VI Jl  J  75  PACKET, 

nnd  upwards  according  to  rarity, 
PW  scarcity,  or  cost.  Cheapest  of  any 
p  by  07..  &  lb.  1000 000  extras.  Ccitalo- 

gw  free.  ft.  H,  Sliumway  Rockford  Ill. 


THE  GEORGIA  PEACH 


Wanted  a  copartner  with  a  cash  capital  of  $6,000, 
with  which  to  buy  a  half  Interest  In  an  orchard  of 
6,000  choice  trees  just  ready  for  bearing  and  600  acres 
of  land.  The  orchard  is  Immediately  on  the  Central 
Georgia  Railroad,  between  Macon  and  Atlanta. 
The  lands  are  In  Monroe,  one  of  the  best  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  The  death  of  the  owner  makes 
the  sale  of  the  property  a  necessity.  For  particulars 
address  R.  T.  ASHBURY,  Forsyth,  Ga. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

That  green  cut  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 


GRAPE-VINES, 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 

None  Cheaper.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


YOUIt  OWM 
Bone,  Meal, 
OysterShells, 
p  &  Corn.  in  the 
"  (F. Wilson’s 
.  Patent). 

_ _  more  made 

. . Jit  .HILLS  and 

,S.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
LSO.N  BROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


GRIND 

Sraham  Flout  _ 

tCHANDHIILL' 

lOO  per  cent. 
rT  Also  POWER  M 


■ _ I  Choicest  quality.  Crop 

Ann  NapnC  Of  ’»2.  Well  cured  and 
®  Ukvllwl  superior  to  Imported. 

seed.  Sample  and  price 

on  application.  JOHN  F.  BOX.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


ITAPP  NEW  CHOICE 
1  I  IIP  \  v  A  It  I  E  T  I  E  S, 

'  ■  w«W  Send  for  Price  List,  free. 

V.  STONEltOD,  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


; nn || n  crop  Seed  Potatoes.  One  barrel  worth 
.wUIfU  two  of  Northern  Seed.  Catalogue  free. 
J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


HARD-WOOD 


“WAY  DOWN  UPON  THE” 

C|  ADIH  A  PENINSULA  is 

■  l»  W  r%  I  Uf  m  a  FROST-FREE 
township  of  high,  healthful  land,  dotted  with  clear 
lakes,  free  of  marsh,  filled  with  Northern  people. 
No  negroes,  no  liquor,  po  malaria;  where  pineapples, 
lemons  and  oranges  grow  best,  and  fresh  vegetables 
are  gathered  all  winter.  Homes  sold  on  installments 
so  cheap  !  “  The  Florida  Homeseeker,”  monthly, 
tells  all  about  It.  Sample  Free.  Write 

O.  M.  CROSBY,  Editor,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 


If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any 
other  valuable  beasts  by  correspondence 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  seller, 
about  the  first  thing  you  would  do  is  to 
find  out  what  reputation  the  seller  has. 


My  record  of  twenty  years  and  over 
dealing  in  Hard-Wood  Ashes  with  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  should  con¬ 
vince  you  that  I  am  no  “  Curb-stone  ” 
dealer.  If  you  intend  to  purchase  any 
fertilizer  for  Spring  use, 


FARM  FOR  SALE.— Monmouth  Junction  ;  91 
acres;  1)4  hours  from  city;  fine  apple  orchard; 
40  acres,  rich  pasturage;  no  buildings  except  barn. 
Price,  $1,760;  easy  terms.  Positive  bargain  for  prac¬ 
tical  farmer.  Title  perfect.  Address 

J.  VAN  DEVENTER,  Netherwood,  N.  J. 


Look  Here!  A  Great  Bargain! 

Do  you  want  a  good  farm  of  300  acres,  in  a  healthy 
climate,  free  from  malarial  diseases,  pure  air  and 
water,  high  altitude,  mountainous  district,  Btock- 
raising  locality,  where  small  capital  can  produce 
great  results  ?  ’  Railroad  to  cross  the  mountains  in 
progress;  rich  coal  fields  along  the  line;  will  have  a 
station  six  miles  from  Bald  farm.  Twelve  acres  under 
cultivation— five  acres  In  orchard,  choicest  fruit; 
small  buildings;  one  large  8-year  old  horse;  light 
spring  buggy ;  four  sheep,  nine  goats,  one  cow,  two 
heifers;  some  good  household  furniture.  If  sold  soon 
will  sell  all  for  $1,800.  Address  A.  P.  BASS,  ESQ., 
Mount  Gilead,  Cumberland  Co  .Tenn. 


write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my 
Unleached  Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered 
at  your  railway  station  ?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada. 


-300  FARMS.  Two  Fruit  Farms 
at  a  great  bargain.  Circulars  free. 
J.  H.  Bristor,  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 


Farms  for  Sale  in  Michigan. 

GEO.  W.  SNOVER,  a  practical  farmer  and  business 
man  of  172  Griswold  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.,  offers 
some  of  the  best  bargains  In  improved  farms  to  be 
found  In  the  State.  Address  him  as  above  and  he 
will  send  catalogue  of  300  larms.  with  prtces,  descrip¬ 
tions,  etc.  If  you  want  a  map  of  the  State  enclose  10 
cents  In  stamps;  the  catalogue  Is  free. 


HIGHLY  CONTAGIOUS 


An  Ohio  agent  here  to-day  says;  “  Went  to  put  up 
45  rods  for  new  customer,  his  neighbor  took  80  along 
road  and  40  running  back,  then  next  neighbor  80  by 
my  helping  set  posts  as  he's  old  and  had  no  help, 
then  his  neighbor  80  and  another  joining  him  80.” 
Only  quarantine  will  prevent  its  spreading. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


ILORIDA  LAND  FOR  SALE.— 1,520 

acres,  best  quality,  Marlon  County,  Florida. 

TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Man  and  Wife— no  children— for  general  Farm  and 
Home  Work,  Scotch  or  English  preferred.  Good 
salary  and  good  house  for  the  right  parties. 

E.  R.  CLEVELAND,  Unlonville,  Lake  Co.,  O. 


POST-OFFICE  DRUC  STORE. 

All  kinds  of  drug  store  goods  sent  (postage  or  ex- 
pressage  prepaid)  on  receipt  of  current  retail  prices. 
Address  PLATT  &  COLT,  Postal  Druggists,  78  East 
State  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Estimates  and  quotations 
promptly  furnished. 


WANTED.-  Farmer  and  wife  to  work  and  take 
charge  of  farm  near  New  York  City.  Free 
house.  Wife  to  attend  to  milk  and  poultry.  Address 
stating  wages,  ability  and  references,  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 


SHORTHAND  by  iiufil  nr  personally. 

Dilations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  VV.  G.  <JH  A  FFEE,  Oswego, N.Y. 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  thoroughly  taught 
by  mall. 


DITCNT6  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 

I  A  I  fell  I  V  OR  NO  FEB, 

8end  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SAML.  O.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


fHIDIIIE  cures  eczema,  chilblains,  itching  piles, 
vU HI I1C  burns,  scalds,  chafings,  cuts,  etc.  Ab¬ 
solutely  pure,  agreeable  and  unfailing.  At  druggists 
or  mailed,  25c.  Near  Curing  Co.,  Schenectady,  N-  Y 
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KEEP  YOUR  CHICKENS  WARM. 

THEY  WILL  GROW  TWICE  AS  FAST. 

KEEP  YOUR  HENS  WARM, 

THEY  WILL  LAY  MORE  EGGS. 

Cover  Your  Poultry  Houses  Inside  and  Outside  with 


MONEY-MAKING  POULTRYMEN 
Always  Keep  It  on  Hand. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS 
Always  Use  It. 


Neponset  Water-Proof  Fabrics. 


'RED  WRAPPER ' 

WITH 

BLUE  ENDS 

AND 

1  TRADE  MARKi 

C  on  Every  Roll  of  Genu-  JL 
N\ 'S'j.  Ine  Neponset. 

>2*crivE 


They  cost  but  one-third  the  price  of  shingles.  Absolutely  Water-Proof,  brost-Proof  and  Air- 
Tight.  Any  one  can  put  them  on.  They  will  Save  you  Money. 

Samples  and  full  particulars  FREE,  send  for  them  to 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  EAST  WALPOLE,  HASS. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


flARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  80  @2  35 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  90  @1  95 

Foreign,  Medium . J  55  @165 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  (>5  @1  79  i 

Pea,  choice . 190  ®  — 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 2  50  @2  60 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  00  @2  10 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  70  @1  7a 

Bags,  per  bush . *05  @1  70 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

BUTTER. 

CREAMERY  AND  FACTORY.  , 

Creamery,  State,  tubs,  fall  made,  extra . 29  @30 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 25  @27  i 

Western,  separator,  extra . 34  @— 

Western,  firsts . 30  @32 

Western,  seconds . a5  @2J 

Western,  June,  extras . 24  @25 

Western,  June,  firsts .  .21  @23 

Western,  June,  seconds . 19  @20 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 24  @26 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  seconds. .  .18  @23 
Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras... .17  @19 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 16  @17 

June  tubs,  extras . 16  @17 

Fresh,  small  tubs . 22  @23 

Fresh  firsts . J9  @21 

Fresh  seconds . Jo  @17 

Thirds . 15  @15>fi 

DAIRY. 

State,  half  tubs  and  palls,  extras . 27  @28 

Half  tubs  and  pails,  firsts . 23  @25 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @22 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 25  @26 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 21  @23 

Tubs,  seconds . 19  @20 

Firkins,  extra . 25  @26 

Firkins,  firsts . 21  @23 

Firkins,  seconds . 19  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . —  @- 

Weltb  tubs,  firsts . 22  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @22 

Western,  firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Rolls,  fresh . Id  @22 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored, 

fancy, . U  Mj@1156 

Fun  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 

Full  cream,  choice . 1W@11Ms 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10^@ll 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9j$@10 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  9*^@10 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime . 8  @  0% 

Part  skims,  choice  . 8t$@  9 

Part  skims,  prime . 7>^@  8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5  @7 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @4 

Full  skims .  1^@  2'A 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  35  @— 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 31  @35 

Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime . 33  @34 

Fall  packed . 30  @— 

Early  icehouse,  good  to  prime . 25  @28 

Icehouse,  fair  quality . 19  @20 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  dozen . 28  @29 

Canadian,  per  dozen . 28  @29 

Western,  per  dozen . 28  @29 

FRUITS -DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 11  @12 

Choice .  9^@10 

Prime .  9  @  9^ 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced .  6  @— 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  &M@— 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy .  6  @  6^ 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice .  5^@  6 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  5)4@— 

Chopped . 1M@  2 

Cores  and  skins .  H4@  IX 

Peaches,  Ga„  peeled,  fancy . 12^@13 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 11  @12 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime .  9  @10 

Ga.,  peeled,  common .  6  @ 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 20J4@21 

Sun-dried . 18  @19 

Cherries  . 19  @21 

Huckleberries . 11  @12 

Blackberries .  6)^@  7 

1891 .  5M@  6 % 

Apricots.  California . 12  @16 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 10  @15 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 10  @14 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 12  @— 

Damson . 12  @ — 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  00 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  60 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20@2  40 

TUTT’S  PILLS  act  kindly  on  old  and  young. 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25@3  00 

N.  Spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

King,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 3  50@3  75 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1 75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 3  50@4  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  25 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@3  00 

Good  to  prime . . .  .2  00@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  fancy.  9  00@9  50 
Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  choice. ..  .8  50@10  00 

Cape  Cod,  Inferior,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  25@2  76 

Cape  Cod,  fair  quality,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . .....225@2  75 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

grapes.— Western  New  York. 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  7  @10 

Isabella,  per  5-lb  basket . .  7  @8 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  7  @10 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 2  75@3  25 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box . 2  75@3  25 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  50@2  75 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Russet,  per  box . 1  75@2  00 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 1  75@2  25 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  00@3  60 

Mandarins,  per  box . 1  00@2  50 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  50  @2  75 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 2  00  @  2  25 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 6  00  @  7  00 

Long  Island.  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  50  @  3  00 

Northern  New  York,  per  bbl . 2  25  @  2  75 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Jersey,  good  to  choice . 2  12  @  2  37 

Inferior . 1  25  @  1  75 

Virginia  sweet . 3  00  @  — 

Jersey  sweet  . 3  75  @  4  00 

Vineland  sweet . 4  50  @  5  00 


BY  RACKING  YOUR  LUNGS  WITH  A  COUGH,  yOU 
may  Irritate  them  Into  a  condition  ripe  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tubercles,  and  then,  Instead  of  a  curable 
affection,  you  will  have  to  deal  with  Consumption. 
I)r.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  promptly  cures  all  Coughs 
and  Colds,  and  by  Imparting  vigor  to  the  respiratory 
organs,  enables  them  to  freely  throw  off  all  obstruc¬ 
tions  engendered  by  neglected  Colds,  and  heals  all 
sore  or  Inflamed  parts. — Adv. 


Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mjnt 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

fjAYf  Rtsyis 

s.  [STEEL  PRESSES^ 


,  SELF  FEEDER 

r,pDHlS5  P-K-D^p^rK^Cs. 

32  DEDERICK’S  WORKS,  ALBANY* NY. 

Eatabd]  JACKSON  BROS.  P«a 

JL  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WO  RE  8, 
76Thlrd  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


ROUN 
AND  SOLE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fire 
Brick  and  Cement 


31  f  P'S  1  MAPU’Y  *11  Kinds.  Water.  Gas,  Oil, 
yM  L  ]  I  III  H  U  If  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

I  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  Will 
■  V  BB  ■■  manny  you  to  send  26c,  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1500  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W, 

GUIEIOIT  Lull  Association.  gS5TcT.%., 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Fre* 
circular 


|  BE  ALIVE  WITH 
#THE  TIMES. 


paste  THIS  IN  YOUR  hat.  SEWING  MACHINES  GIVEN  AWAY! 


In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  8. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


| AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

i  For  theCure  of  Indigestion,  BH- 
E  Idleness,  Hcuduche,  Constlpu- 
|  tlon,  Bud  Complexion,  Oifen-  BA 

=  slve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  /\.V 
■  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels,  /<£>  v£r>  ] 
1  RIPANS  TABULES 
=  act  gently lyet  promptly, and  arc 
I  easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion 
1  follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
|  gists  or  sent  by  malL  Price  $2.00. 

|  Ripans  Chemical  Co..  1 0  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

52  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


UTENTS 


|  DON’T  CHANGE! 

$  $  ‘ 

$  For  the  sake  of  a  change,  $ 

^  but  try  new  things  and  accept  those  ^ 
which  are  of  value.  Move  right  along  ij« 
with  the  procession  of  1893,  and  feed  your 
$  stock  and  your  poultry  on  $ 

| BUFFALO  GLUTEN  FEED* 

$  -  $ 

<£  Caution  :  Don’t  use  our  feed  if  you  don’t  $ 

$  want  to  increase  the  llow  of  milk  and  $ 

$  improve  its  quality.  $ 

$  -  $ 

$  Sales  Agents:  Chas.  M.  Cox  &  Co.,  Boston,  $ 

$  Mass.;  W.  P.  Richardson,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

$  $ 
$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

Second-Hand  Salt  Kettles 

For  sale  cheap  for  watering  stock,  cooking  feed,  mak¬ 
ing  soap,  maple  sugar,  apple  butter  and  scalding 
hogs.  Warranted  to  stand  banging  by  wagon  tongues 
or  wheels;  freeze  solid  without  Injury,  and  last  a 
century.  They  hold  from  100  to  130  gallons. 

A.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

nnnriT  for  farmers. 

Wr  K  1  I  r  1  I  NOT  IU<4  MONEY, 

I  |1  VI  I  I  BUT  SURFS  MONEY. 

Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOB 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don’t  throw  it  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTKLL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 
fflSaSWESi  A  falr  trlal  w111  convlnce  the  most 

WAIT  B  skeptical  of  lts  superiority  over  all 
W  #  Nff  1  w  Tt  other  Washing  Machines  in  the  mar- 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 

N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rR  I  Lll  I  V  TERMS  EASY. 

Thirty-five  years’  experience.  Examinations 
and  Reports  free.  Prompt  attention.  Send 
Drawing  and  description  to  L.  BAGGER  &  Co., 
Attys,  Washington,  D.  C. 

«g§»  A  PRIZE 

LkLL  if*  1 1  ml — --  Every  reader  of  this  pa- 

|  *\<s3  w  *'  t  per  has  a  chance  to  secure 

P*  n  an  elegant  double  cased, 

e  |pA 1  double  gold-plated,  inlaid 

watch,  In  appearance 
i  »  0  -  e  Vivcjki mi  equal  to  any  $15, solid  gold 

y  watch  In  the  market,  if 


Elegant,  $75;  best  made  High- Arm  Machines.  FREE. 
Write  for  particulars.  Mention  paper. 

UNIVERSAL  MFU.  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Iy  reader  of  this  pa- 
a  chance  to  secure 
ant  double  cased, 
gold-plated, inlaid 
In  appearance 

,  solid  gold  watch  for 
$5.85.  We  refund  money  any  time  within  five  years, 
if  the  watch  is  found  otherwise  than  represented.  Send 
cash,  $5.85,  when  you  write,  and  wo  will  send  you  a 
heavily  gold-plated  chain  FREE,  We  make  tho 
above  offer  simply  to  advertise,  as  we  know  if  we  sell 
one  thousand  of  these  watches  we  are  sure  to  make  ten 
thousand  new  customers.  Write  at  once.  Old  estab¬ 
lished  and  reliable  Keene’s  Mammoth  Watch  House, 
Deft.  36  1301  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


€  f  \  of  Artistic  WALL  PAPERS  sent  for 

I  W  8c.  New  designs,  beautiful  colorings, 

t*  AUDI  EC  A.  L.  Diament  A  Go  , 

WnlTirLkW  1206  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Cleveland’s  Picture 

printed  on  white  or  colored  satin  (cabinet  size)  suit¬ 
able  for  pincushion  cover, sachet  n  Qof  in 
bag  or  other  fancy  work.  Sent  vll  Oca  LI  1 1 
with  sample  copy  of  our  magazine  for  16c  In  stamps. 

ST.  LOUIS  MAGAZINE,  90SV°»R^ 


BEST  LINE 

cHICst.0louiS 

TO 

DENVER. 


INCUBATORS  QQ  CH 

2c  stamp  for  circulars.  Til 

S.  HOWARD  MERRYMAN,  WV«UU 

Bosley,  Md. 
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JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MKS.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Chap.  II. 

(Continued.) 

“  I  s’pose  there’s  plenty  o’  homestead 
land  left  to  take  up  ?”  Abel  now  joined 
in  the  conversation.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  general  information,  and  had  confined 
his  literary  efforts  to  the  reading  of  the 
town  paper  mainly. 

“  Well,  no.  I  guess  you’ve  come  a  little 
late  for  that,”  passing  his  hand  over  his 
heavy  gray  mustache  to  hide  a  smile. 
“  So  far  as  I  know,  Iowa  has  no  wild 
lands  except  those  held  for  sale  by  the 
railroad  companies.  You’ll  have  to  go  on 
to  western  Nebraska  or  Dakota  to  find 
government  land  now.” 

Abel’s  face  fell.  The  march  of  civil¬ 
ization  had  gone  on  ahead  of  his  calcula¬ 
tions  at  a  quick  step,  and  for  a  moment 
he  felt  stranded. 

“  You  can  find  plenty  of  good  farms  to 
rent  though  if  you  are  not  in  a  situation 
to  buy,”  resumed  the  stranger.  “  I  live 
in  Clinton  County  myself ;  came  there 
when  Clinton  City  was  a  little  lumber 
village,  and  there  isn’t  a  finer,  more 
prosperous  county  in  the  State.  You’d 
better  look  it  over,  stranger,  before  you 
settle.” 

“  Clinton  is  on  the  Mississippi  isn’t 
it?”  Janet  had  been  studying  a  map  of 
Iowa. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  and  on  one  of  its  pret¬ 
tiest  points  too.  Just  like  a  picture  the 
scenery  is  all  about  there.  Get  up  on 
some  of  those  bluffs,  miss,  and  look  off 
and  I  tell  you  it  can’t  be  beat.”  They 
were  running  into  the  station  of  a  large 
town  now,  and  the  conversation  ceased 
as  the  stranger  rose  to  go  out,  first  say¬ 
ing  with  friendly  warmth  :  “  Anything  I 
can  do  to  assist  you,  sir,  in  selecting  a 
location  I  will  do  with  pleasure,”  look¬ 
ing  beyond  Janet  and  measuring  her 
father’s  character  with  quick  insight. 
“A  man  who  needs  pushing  and  prod¬ 
ding,”  he  reflected  as  he  passed  down  the 
aisle,  “  but  I  like  that  girl.  There’s 
character  in  her  face,  and  it’s  a  pity  she 
isn’t  the  head  of  the  firm.” 

Mr.  Harrison  Graves  was  a  dealer  in 
real  estate,  and,  upon  his  recommenda¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Thorn  decided  to  stop  over  in 
Clinton  and  look  over  the  ground  before 
going  farther.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
bright,  bustling  little  city,  with  its  many 
conveniences  and  evidences  of  growth 
and  thrift,  and,  calling  upon  Mr.  Graves 
in  his  office,  made  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  farming  interests  of  the  locality.  He 
could  have  applied  to  no  one  better  fitted 
to  bring  together  supply  and  demand  in 
that  direction,  and,  in  accordance  with 
his  offer  made  in  the  train,  he  brought 
around  his  team  the  day  following  and 
took  Janet,  with  her  father  and  Jimmy, 
for  a  drive  into  the  country. 

Janet’s  plan  would  have  been  to  buy  a 
farm,  even  with  but  a  small  sum  to  offer 
as  a  first  payment,  but  here  her  father 
was  obdurate.  No,  no,  J’net :  I’ve  had 
a  mortgage  held  over  my  head  now  for 
nigh  10  years,  an’  I  want  to  draw  a  clean 
breath  again  afore  I  die.  By  the  time  a 
man  has  paid  taxes  an’  interest,  he’s  nigh 
about  paid  his  rent.” 

“  But  then,  father,  lie’s  got  something 
in  hand  to  show  for  it,”  urged  Janet. 

“  Come  now,  child,  don’t  go  to  argyin’ 
the  pint.  Wimmin  can’t  be  expected  to 
know  much  about  business,”  apologeti¬ 
cally  to  Mr.  Graves. 

“Possibly  not,  sir,  but  if  I  should  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  I  should  agree  with  your 
daughter.  However,  I  have  two  farms, 
which  I  will  show  you  with  pleasure.” 

They  soon  alighted  before  a  large, 
modern  farm-house,  its  exterior  neatly 
painted  and  in  every  particular  in  first- 
class  order,  and  Janet’s  eyes  glistened  at 
the  hope  of  living  in  such  a  home.  A 
large  windmill  stood  to  the  right  of  it  for 
drawing  water,  and  there  were  ample 
barns,  all  in  a  thrifty  state  of  good  repair. 
It  had  but  one  disadvantage  :  it  was  at  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  town,  and 
had  rather  a  lonely  outlook. 


“  What  might  be  the  rent  of  such  a 
place  as  this  now  ?  ”  asked  Abel. 

“  We  will  go  through  the  house  first, 
and  then  talk  of  rents.” 

Mr.  Graves  had  noted  Janet’s  eager 
pleasure,  and  he  wished  to  please  her  by 
inducing  her  father  to  take  the  farm, 
though  he  had  some  misgivings  in  regard 
to  his  capacity  for  keeping  it  up  to  its 
present  standard  of  excellence. 

It  was  a  well  built  house  and  furnished 
with  many  conveniences  which  had  been 
entirely  lacking  in  the  Eastern  home. 

“You  will  take  it,  father,”  Janet  said 
anxiously,  after  the  fields  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  the  terms  talked  over. 

Abel  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  “  It’s 
e’en  a’most  too  dressy  for  us  J’net.  I’m 
afraid  ’twould  take  too  much  time  to 
keep  it  up  in  shape,  an’ time’s  money  you 
know.  I  guess  you’d  better  show  us 
t’other  place,  squire,  an’  see  if  we  can’t 
strike  a  bargain  there.” 

There  were  tears  in  Janet’s  eyes  as  she 
mounted  to  her  seat  again  and  was  driven 
away.  The  old  home  with  its  broken 
hinges,  here  and  there,  it’s  worn  door  sills 
which  were  never  replaced,  and  the  steps 
between  some  of  the  rooms,  which  were 
of  no  earthly  use  but  to  add  numberless 
steps  to  the  hard  enough  work  of  the 
farm,  had  been  such  a  trial  to  her  that  it 
seemed  like  a  glimpse  of  fairy  land,  this 
spick  and  span  house  as  her  home, 
and  she  had  thought  with  what  pride 
and  pleasure  she  would  keep  the  large 
modern  window  glasses  bright,  the  pretty 
paint  clean,  and  the  hard-wood  floors 
polished. 

There  was  a  redeeming  feature  in  the 
next  place  to  which  they  were  driven. 
It  was  delightfully  situated  and  from  a 
window  of  the  upper  room  which  Janet 
mentally  appropriated  for  her  own  if 
they  should  live  there,  there  was  a  view 
of  a  most  lovely  landscape — hills  and 
vales,  a  part  of  the  town  nestled  in  be¬ 
tween  the  bluffs  and  the  river,  and  a  blue 
bit  of  the  river  itself,  down  which  a 
steamboat  was  making  its  way;  but  aside 
from  this  pleasant  feature,  the  place  was 
old  and  run  down  through  a  long  course 
of  neglect  from  former  owners,  or 
renters. 

The  soil  was  rich,  however,  and  Abel 
took  up  a  handful  in  delight.  “  Look  at 
that  sile,  Jimmy,”  holding  out  the  black 
mold  for  inspection,  “  crops  would  grow 
in  that  ere  without  everlastingly  hoein’ 
an’  harrerin,  I  reckon.” 

“But  won’t  the  weeds  grow  just  as 
fast  ?”  asked  Janet. 

“  Wall,  yes,  but  give  me  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  stuns  an’  weeds  an’  I’ll  take  the 
weeds  every  time.” 

There  was  no  combatting  Abel’s  eager 
delight  in  the  place 

His  was  neither  a  progressive  nor 
exacting  nature,  and  the  familiar,  shabby 
look  just  suited  him. 

“It  seems  right  home-like  here,  J’net,” 
he  remarked  as  he  accepted  Mr  Graves’s 
offer  unconditionally. 

“  Yes,  home-like,  indeed,”  Janet  swal¬ 
lowed  a  disappointed  sob  in  her  throat. 

“  There’s  the  very  twin  of  the  old  iron 
pump  in  the  well,  waiting  to  break 
mother’s  back  and  mine.” 

Her  words  caught  the  owner’s  ear,  and 
he  looked  at  her  thoughtfully,  then  at 
the  pump,  and  then  made  a  generous  res¬ 
olution. 

“  I’ll  have  that  remedied,”  he  said 
cheerfully,  “  and  a  new  pump  put  in  that 
a  child  can  work  without  fatigue.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PUREST,  MOST  RELIABLE. 
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And  been  i^errier  Under  its  powers. 

Thousands  of  Smokers 

The  Millionaire  in  his  palace, 

The  Laborer  in  his  cottage, 

The  Swell  on  the  street, 

The  Sailor  on  his  ship, 
Comfort-lovers  everywhere, 

Prefer  Bull  Durham. 

Blackwell’s  Durham  Tobacco  Co.r 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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BaiE  Bearings 

make  light  draft 
and  don’t  wear  out. 


‘KtWTOKE0. 


Double  Levers 

adjust  each  gang, 
independently.  The 
best  for  hillside  or 
level. 


square  hole  discs  Pulverizes  fall  plowing,  spring  plowing, 
square  hole  spools  stubble,  breaking. 

one  piece,  square  Useful  spring,  summer,  fall.  Often  saves  all 
hole  washers.  No  Plowing.  Turns  under  manure,  grain  broad¬ 
loosening  orturnina  castcd,  etc.  Made  4-5-0-7-8  feet  wide.  Bend 
on  the  shaft.  for  free  book  “THE  REASON  WHY.” 

KEYSTONE  IYIFG.  CO., 
Scrapers,  sterling,  ill. 

adjusted  by  drivers  orST.  T.OUIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 
foot  and  rigid  or  not  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  COLUMBUS.  O. 

as  you  wish.  (Mention  this  paper.) 


Only  Creamery 
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’ACME  ”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler 

■  t  ■■■  ■  ■  Hi7  |l  now  made»  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow  that 

S  does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 


does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 
viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 
and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — practically 
indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 
harrow  on  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 
per  cent,  less  than  old  style  ;  in  fact,  it  sells  for 
about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

CFMT  AT\T  TDT  A  T  To  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned 
OHINI  UIN  1  Jt  \  I  il  L.  at  niy  expense  if  not  satisfactoiy. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


that  Raise  Money 


5  H you  garden  for  your  own  table,  don’t  you 

g  ®  gg  Jgjf  0^9 fgrjt  for  1893  tells  all  about  these  choicest  kinds, 

Supplies.  It  is  free  if  you  are  a  Seed  buyer. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  217-  and  219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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JNo  gardener  or  fruit  grower 


T  IS  A  WONDER.  A  few  of  its  special  features,  700  Illustrations;  S2.750  in  Cash  HENRY  MAULE 

lored  Plates;  everything  good,  old  or  new.  It  is  mailed  free  toall  enclosing  6c.  in  ‘  . _  ' 

ostage  (less  than  one-third  its  cost.)  Write  to-day,  mention  this  paper  and  address  J./J.A  i:  UDert  ot.,  f-'niiaaeipma. 


Live  Stock  Matters 


LBV!  F.  MORTON'S 


g#i0ccna»<:ou;3  gVdmtte'ing. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


ELLERSLIE  GUERNSEYS 


The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unequaled  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  hard.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

All  the  books  describing  early  life  on 
the  great  plains  give  an  account  of  the 
hunter  who  winds  a  hair  rope  around  him 
when  he  goes  to  sleep  and  thus  wards  off 
the  rattlesnakes.  It  is  a  simple,  yet  ef¬ 
fective  precaution.  A  Nevada  paper  thus 
explains  the  philosophy  of  it  : 

The  hair  rope  has  ends  of  hairs  sticking 
out  all  over  it,  and  when  the  snake  en¬ 
deavors  to  cross,  those  stiff  hair-ends  get 
between  the  scales  of  the  snake  and  tickle 
him  almost  to  death.  He  can  stand  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  tickle,  but  does  not 
want  to  go  his  whole  length,  and  so  he 
turns  away.  This  is  a  fact. 

Killing  Gophers. — A  writer  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Rural  Press  gives  this  novel  method 
of  killing  gophers,  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  desire  to  fight. 

Catch  an  old  male  gopher.  Tie  a  string 
to  one  hindleg  to  carry  him  by  and  start 
out.  Find  a  gopher  hole.  Open  it  with 
a  spade  or  other  convenient  instrument. 
Put  your  old  gopher  down  near  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  and  go  to  whipping 
him.  He  will  soon  begin  to  squeal.  Out 
will  come  another  gopher,  on  the  fight. 
Knock  him  on  the  head.  Pick  up  your 
“  bait”  gopher,  go  on  and  repeat  the 
operation.  This  novel  method  of  killing 
gophers  is  practiced  by  some  little  boys 
in  this  vicinity,  who  kill  a  great  many  in 
that  way,  and  make  money  by  it,  too. 
The  theory  is  this  :  The  gopher  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing  to  fight — especially  the  old 
males,  and  when  they  hear  the  old 
“  bait”  gopher  squealing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  they  are  sure  to  run  out  and 
pitch  on  to  him,  when  they  are  easily 
killed. 

Inspection  for  Tuberculosis. — As  an 
official  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  I 
am  busily  engaged  inspecting  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  believe  I  am  building  up 
quite  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  the  Board’s 
continuance  of  the  work.  While  my  re¬ 
sults  show  that  the  scrutiny  is  worth  doi c  g 
to  provide  for  the  purity  of  milk,  they 
also  prove,  even  more  strongly,  that  it 
is  worth  doing  for  the  business  interests 
of  the  farmer.  The  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated  claims  of  many  alarmists  do  not 
hold  true,  but  enough  disease  is  found  to 
guarantee  a  solid  basis  for  the  work. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  cooper  curtice. 

Quick  Hog  Pasture. — This  winter  I 
have  plowed  up  an  old  sod  field  on  which 
I  shall  sow  half  a  barrel  each  per  acre 
of  oats  and  peas  and  turn  hogs  into  it. 
I  shall  sow  the  oats  first  and  then  drill  in 
the  peas  with  clover  and  turnip  seed.  Is 
there  any  better  pasture  than  this  for 
hogs?  i.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — None  that  will  give  food  so 
early.  Clover  is  as  good  but  you  would 
get  little  from  it  the  first  year. 

More  About  Tuberculosis. 

On  page  878  G.  G.  G.  undertakes  to 
support  the  theory  that  tuberculosis  in 
man  and  cattle  is  the  same,  and  cites 
a  Dr.  Zuill  who  may  be  excellent  author¬ 
ity,  but  who  gives  no  evidence  whatever 
bearing  on  the  case — only  bare  assertion 
As  to  sheep  and  other  animals  contract¬ 
ing  tuberculosis  from  cows  in  the  same 
pasture,  that  is  a  different  thing.  If  man 
occupied  the  same  pasture  with  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle  and  ate  grass,  etc.,  upon 
which  they  may  have  coughed,  he  might 
be  exposed  to  infection,  but  probably 
not  otherwise.  The  report  quoted  by  G. 
G.  G.  concludes  that  it  is  improbable  that 
consumption  is  imparted  to  the  human 
family  through  cows’  milk,  as  it  would 
be  so  diluted  or  “  attenuated”  as  to 
be  harmless.  The  whole  subject  is 
merely  a  matter  of  guess-work,  and  one 
man’s  guess  is  good  as  another’s.  As 
to  Dr.  Zuill’s  statement  that  “  where 
cattle  are  not  used  consumption  is  un¬ 
known,”  I  do  not  believe  it,  for  I  have 
reliable  information  from  travelers  that 
Japan  is  terribly  afflicted  with  consump¬ 
tion  and  cattle  are  not  kept  there.  On 
many  of  the  South  Sea  islands  where 
cattle  are  unknown,  consumption  is  ex¬ 
terminating  the  natives.  Again,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  those  who  labor 
among  cattle,  especially  cows  kept  for 
milk,  are,  as  a  class,  very  healthy.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  these  days  to  lay  every¬ 
thing  to  “  germs  and  “  bacilli,”  just  as 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to 
extol  the  merits  of  blue  glass  and  Brown- 
Sequard’s  elixir,  and  to  attribute  cancer 
to  the  use  of  tomatoes.  We  must  have 
something  more  than  mere  assertion  to 
make  out  such  a  startling  case  as  Dr. 
Brush  states.  w.  l. 


Caws  give 
0,000  to  11,000 
pounds  milk 
per  year  wlth- 
o  u  t  forcing. 
Milk  from 
fresh  cows, 
to  7  per  cent 
fat. 


oi  man  or  horse  or 
other  animal  (not  ma¬ 
lignant)  begins  to  scab 
in  a  night  with  Phenol 
Sodique. 

HANCE  RROTHF.RS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 

At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


BULLS  ONLY 
FOB  SALE. 


Dorset  Horned  Ram  Lambs. 

[DOG-PROOF.] 

Having  sold  so  many  Ewe  lambs  in  lots  of  3  to  10  to 
different  parties,  and  only  one  ram  lamb  in  each  lot, 
it  has  left  me  quite  a  number  of  first-class  ram 
iambs,  and  these  I  will  sell,  if  taken  at  once, 
at  $15  to  $18  per  head.  Let  those  who  wish  to 
raise  early  lambs  for  the  Christmas  market  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  when  I  am  certain  they  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  they  are  the  breed  they  want,  by 
their  remarkable  fecundity,  and  superiority  in  many 
other  respects  over  all  other  breeds.  Also  for  sale 
imported  ewes  two  years  old,  due  to  lamb  this  and 
next  month,  to  Imported  Royal  Windsor,  No.  232. 
First  Prize  Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England, 
1889.  All  stock  delivered  to  the  buyer  free  of  ex- 
pressage.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  County,  Pa. 


H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt..  Khlneoliff,  N.  Y, 


Of  both  sexes,  up  to  10  months  old,  for  sale  at  low 
prices  by 

It.  II.  ALLEN, 

Chatham,  Morris  County,  New  Jorsey. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 


Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  Is 


obtainable  for 


colts  with  a  SPRINGSTEEN  BIT. 

They  learn  with  this  liit  in  half  the  time,  than 
when  any  other  is  used.  You  can  not  hurt 
their  mouths  with  a  Springsteen  Bit,  and  yet 
they  hare  to  obey  you.  THAT  11AKI>- 
MOUTIIEI)  HOUSE  too  can  be  brought  to 
time  in  short  order  with  this  liit.  With  it. 
Absolute  Safety  without  cruelty ;  without 
it,  Runaways,  Accidents  and  Death. 

Would  you  like  our  34- page  Book  on  this 
subject?  IT’S  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

■ — - — Best  Nickel  Plated,  leather 
/  ///  i  covered  -  -  -  -  $2.50 
Iff/  ^  Best  XC  Plate  -  -  -  $1,50 
/)  'V„/T  Finished  in  Japan-  -  $1.00 


COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HO&S  and  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  wo  advise 
your  taking  in  your  winter’s  supply  now. 


/w  Cotswolds, 

H  fl  r-4  I— <  Oxford  Down  and  Shrop- 

^  *  *  t—**—**-  shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  new  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer,  Writa 
at  once  forprices  and  particulars. 


Please  wTlte  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars, 


DETUOIT.  MICHIGAN 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP 


The  Spring  Curry  Comb 

Clock  Spring  Blade.  Soft  as  a  Brush. 

,,  .  Fits  Every  Curve. 

The  °n,y  Perfect 

..  ..  Used  by  U.  S.  Army.- 

Sample  mulled  postpaid  2!i  c. 
Spring  Curry  Comb  Co. 

119  S.  La  Fayette  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


.SPRINGSTEEN  BIT' 


CASSIUS  MARCELLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

COMBAULTS 

i|||^y*Caiistic 
Iff  '  n .  Balsam 


FOU  8A.XjI3. 

Three  Grand  Imported  Hackney  Stallions.  Write 
for  description  and  price. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


HIGH -CLASS  SHROPSHIRE 


ALWAYS 
IN  THE 
LEAD 


With  best  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 
PINKLAND  INCUBATOR  AND 
BROODER  CO., 

Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Imported  yearling  owes  to  lamb  in  February  and 
March:  will  weigh  200  pounds,  and  shear  10  pounds 
at  maturity.  We  handle  nothing  but  Imported 
Shropshires  and  their  progeny, 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  ltent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  lloi-ses 
and  Cuttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge)  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  uso.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LA  WHENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


OT.  LAMBERT  young  Bulls  and  Heifers  of  the 
lo  best  butter  blood,  in-and-lnbred  to  Stoke 
Pogis  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  807  lbs.  Of 
butter  in  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 


send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  85  different  styles  of  hand-made 
J&v*.  PURE  OAK  LEATHER 

HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 
Wi  TV.  - — —  $7  up;  Double  Sets,  $16 up. 

Every  harness  Warranted 
|\ty  and  Shipped  subject  to  ap- 
y  -n .  — --rlf.  proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 
\1\  ir^NAvN  f),  T  cent  stamp  to  know  what 
III]/  Yh/WVw  we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 
1  I)  IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 

mmsM,  ](  Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St., 
"f'drJU Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


J.I.C. -BRMHB  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

r  fm  E2IT  itwilloontrolthb  most 

I  VICIOUS  HORSE. 

if  75,C00sold  In  1391. 

/  100,000  soid  in  1892. 


u Th©  Best  Poultry  Paper,” 

Sent  on  Tru»t  Jf  gf*  Six.  Mouths  for 

ONLY-  1  d  CENTS, 

It  you  mention  where  you  o&.w  this  advertisement. 
Farm-.1,  otjltry  is  the  name  of  our  paper.  It  teaches 
how  to  make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Sample  copy 
sent  free.  I.  8.  JOHNSON  «fc  CO..  Boston  Maas. 


PATENTED 

AJUUJI.IB3a 


Sample  mailed  XC  for  j  flfl 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

8LEIR0NC0  ■  J.  P.  Davies,  Mgr. 


TyERKSHIRR,  Chester  Wh3W 
JD Jersey  Rad  s-ad  Poland  Ohm* 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fanoy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue- 
ivllle.  Cheater  Go.,  Penns. 


THE  GHALLENGE INCUBATOR 


The  Best  Manufactured. 

REMAINS  UNDEFEATED. 

This  Machine  challenges  competition  either  public 
or  private.  Record  9914  per  cent,  and  remains  unde¬ 
feated.  Won  First  Prize  at  Boston  1889  and  1890; 
First  at  Worcester,  1890;  First  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  1891.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  than  any  machine  on 
the  market.  We  also  furnish  the  best  and  cheapest 
heating  apparatus  for  Brooder-Houses.  Send  for  new 
Illustrated  catalogue  before  purchasing  any  other. 

OUR  HYGROMETERS  are  made  especially 
for  incubators,  and  no  person  operating  Incubators 
can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Price,  $3.00.  We  war¬ 
rant  them  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


IWSUCATORSandBROSOL:: 


Brooders  only  $5.00.  1200  testimonials 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Best  machine  ever  invented  for  natch 
ing  &  raising  chick.,  turkey.  *  dunks.  Yu  1 
catalogue  address  Geo.  S.  Singer,  Cardlngton,  0. 


Our  Hot  Water 
Heater. 

In  this  heater  every 
particle  of  heat  is 
utilized,  the  water- 
pot  being  cone- 
shaped,  is  all  heat¬ 
ing  surface. 

The  heat,  after 
being  used  within, 
passes  out  over  the 
water  -  pot  again, 
thereby  heating 
both  outside  and 
within.  It  has  a  fine 
revolving  grate,  and 
a  good  dumping  ar¬ 
rangement. 

This  heater  is 
warranted  to 
give  satisfaction 
or  money  re¬ 
funded.  For  illus- 
t  r  a  t  e  d  catalogue, 
etc.,  write  to 


*AC£NTumLAfTERyou  HME  tried  IT 

STAMP  FOR  CATA LO&UE 

nCuunInc.Co  DELAWARECn.y.Dq.[>( 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. The  BEST 

.  r~-  — ^r-ggsrj-  Incubator  ABrooder 

IS  EVER  OFFERED. 

-  UT pSrtUlflENIG  BRG0CE8 

sold  months,  *  -•  'nWg ,_  ^ 
O  W  and  every  patron  |  .■•■$!“  m  j.’TUI  ... 
satisfied.  Send 4c.  in  stamps  £  '''A W 

for  No.  23  <  'atalogue  to 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


"wpusnt. 


WOOD  &  PAIGE,  31  Sewall  St.,  Lynn,  Mass, 


ORDBRg  TAKBN  BY  THI 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  N l!W 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 


Simple, 
Perfect, 
and  Self- 
regulating 


SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  IIOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wiv.h  great  records. 

STATS  JUST  WMAT  YOU  WANT,  AMi  SAVa  Time. 


Thousands 

'in  successful 
operation. 
Guaranteed  to 
'hatch a  larger 
percentage  of 


S  Lowest  priced  flrst-claas 
Hatcher  made. 

Send  6c.  for  Catalogue. 

Circulars  free. 

Patentee  and 

Manufacturer  GEO.H. 


fertile  eggs,  at 


less  cost '"'than 
any  other  Hatcher. 
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SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS 


CHARGE. 


FERTILIZER  FARMING. 


A  COMMON  TKAIT. 

*•  I'd  give  the  world  to  call  thee  mine  !  ” 

He  cried;  and  she  In  mirth 
Exclaimed.  “  Here’s  another  man 
Who  thinks  ho  owns  the  earth.”— Judge. 

Mrs.  Wascar  Milpk  (the  eminent 
Boston  teapartyist):  “  How  many  lumps 
in  your  tea,  Mr.  Wrancher?”  Jim  de 
W rancher  (lately  from  Arizona)  :  “  Er — 
I  stand  pat,  mum.” — Chicago  News- 
Record. 

Customer:  “You  said  those  shoes  I  got 
last  week  were  calfskin  and  they  ain’t  ; 
they  are  regular  cowhide  stogies.” 
Dealer:  “  Well,  ain’t  a  cow  a  calf’s  kin  ? 
I’d  like  to  know.” — Smith,  Cray  &  Co.’s 
Monthly. 

Ho,  Yk  Dyspeptics. — “A  quack  heads 
his  advertisement:  ‘  Ho,  all  ye  dyspep¬ 
tics  !  ’  That’s  just  what  dyspeptics  won’t 
do  If  they  would  all  hoe  vigorously 
they  might  not  need  any  medicine.” — 
Household. 

A  Bill-of-F are  —  Housewife:  “  So, 
now,  I  think  everything  is  ready  for  the 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 


Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARiTING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
i.ingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rubai.  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 
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party.  The  goose,  liver,  lobster,  two 
hams,  two  professors,  a  famous  painter, 
a  passable  musician — yes,  that  will  be 
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the  other  hinds.  We  send  them  every¬ 
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FARMING  UNDER  GLASS. 


RICH  SPOTS  IN  A  DESERT. 

On  a  bleak  day  in  late  December,  I  alighted  from 
the  cars  at  Westbury  Station,  Long  Island,  bound  for 
the  Oasis  Nurseries,  the  home  of  Mr.  Thomas  Griffin, 
the  tuberous  begonia  specialist,  who  probably  knows 
more  about,  has  better  success  with,  and  grows  more 
of  these  very  beautiful  plants  than  any  other  man 
living.  He  has  been  referred  to  in  past  issues  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  and  the  magnificent  specimens  produced  by 
him  have  been  illustrated  and  described.  The  nurse¬ 
ries  are  situated  a  mile  or  more  from  the  railroad 
station,  on  the  great  Hempstead  plain.  The  owner  is 
Mr.  Adolph  Ladenburg,  president  of  the  New  York 
Florists’  Club,  and  his  estate  comprises  200  acres  of 
this  apparently  barren  land.  In  fact,  the  nurseries 
were  so  named  because  they  formed  such  a  refreshing, 
restful  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  barren  plain.  On  one 
side  stretches  a  great  tract  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
the  lamented  multimillionaire,  A.  T.  Stewart,  while  a 
few  miles  away  tower  the 
spires  and  domes  of  the 
cathedral  at  Garden  City, 
which  stands  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  misdirected 
efforts  of  this  would-be 
philanthropist.  Scattered 
here  and  there  through¬ 
out  this  region  are  nu¬ 
merous  estates  belonging 
to  wealthy  New  Yorkers, 
while  different  sporting 
clubs  have  their  club 
houses  in  the  vicinity. 

Here  and  there  are  yet 
to  be  found  dwellings 
whose  origin  must  ante¬ 
date  the  Kevolution,  and 
whose  occupants  must  be 
indigenous  to  this  sandy, 
barren  soil,  if  we  may 
judge  from  appearances. 

But  a  new  element  is  tak¬ 
ing  possession,  and  soon 
the  desert  will  blossom 
a*  the  rose,  or,  in  this 
case,  perhaps,  “as  the 
begonia,”  would  be  the 
more  appropriate  expres¬ 
sion. 

Oasis  Nurseries  is  the 
country  residence  of. Mr 
Ladenburg,  his  large 
mansion  and  clearly  out¬ 
lined  private  lawns  occupying  a  conspicuous  position. 
Beyond  these  and  forming  a  pleasing  background,  are 
the  nurseries  proper,  greenhouses,  stables,  etc.  Old 
trees  have  been  pruned  or  removed ;  others  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  have  been  transplanted  ;  a  continually 
increasing  area  has  been  subdued  and  fertilized,  and 
the  results  accomplished  encourage  further  effort. 
Here  the  great  New  York  Flower  Show  as  at  present 
conducted  had  its  inception.  Here  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  are  hibernating. 
Here  begonia  bulbs  enough  for  acres  of  bloom  are 
being  made  ready  for  the  springtime.  Here  various 
flowering  and  ornamental  plants  are  flourishing  in  a 
perpetual  summer  atmosphere.  Here  a  great  mush¬ 
room  cellar  is  turning  out  quantities  of  the  finest 
mushrooms. 

I  have  been  asked  if  there  is  money  in  growing  hot¬ 
house  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  lettuces,  radishes,  grapes, 
etc.;  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a  reasonable  remunera¬ 
tion  in  growing  flowers  under  glass,  as  well  as  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  similar  products.  I  was  looking  for  light 
from  practical  men.  I  received  some,  and  hope  for 
more  in  the  near  future. 


A  Big  Begonia  Plantation. 

Excepting  the  mushrooms,  Mr.  Griffin  doesn’t  make 
a  specialty  of  growing  hothouse  stuff.  His  leading 
business  is  the  nursery,  and  the  specialty  is  his  beloved 
tuberous-rooted  begonias.  His  other  products  are  in¬ 
cidentals,  which  can  be  grown  in  connection  with  the 
important  one,  without  interfering  with  it,  thus  utiliz¬ 
ing  what  might  otherwise  be  wasted  heat  and  space. 
This  is  an  important  point  in  determining  whether  a 
certain  line  of  products  will  prove  profitable. 

“What  is  your  method  of  growing  begonias?”  I 
asked,  as  we  were  inspecting  the  greenhouses. 

“  We  sow  the  seeds  in  the  hothouse  in  January,  and 
usually  plant  them  out  in  the  open  ground  about  the 
middle  of  June.  They  begin  to  bloom  in  late  sum¬ 
mer,  and  continue  until  cut  down  by  frost.  Then  we 
cut  off  the  tops,  leaving  a  couple  of  inches  attached  to 
the  bulbs,  lift  the  tubers,  and  throw  them  into  heaps 
secure  from  frost.  After  a  week  or  two,  the  stems 
drop  off,  when  we  store  the  bulbs  in  a  moderately  dry 


place,  where  the  temperature  is  about  50  degrees  F.” 

“  How  do  you  treat  the  bulbs  for  flowering  ?  ” 

We  start  them  in  the  hothouse  from  the  middle  of 
February  until  April,  according  to  the  time  when 
blooms  are  desired,  harden  them  off  well  before 
planting  in  the  open  ground.  Here  are  some  bulbs  of 
sweet-scented  begonias,  of  a  delicate,  rose  fragrance, 
that  I  am  particularly  choice  of.” 

The  center  bench  of  one  house  was  filled  with 
tomatoes  in  pots,  trained  to  single  stems,  and  tied  to 
stakes.  Besides  these,  others  were  scattered  around 
in  various  places. 

“  Do  you  consider  this  the  best  method  of  growing 
tomatoes?”  I  asked. 

“The  best  for  me.  Were  I  growing  tomatoes 
alone,  I  would  plant  them  in  soil  on  the  benches ;  but, 
as  I  want  these  for  my  begonias  before  the  tomatoes 
are  off,  I  put  them  in  pots,  and  then  when  I  want  the 
benches,  I  set  the  pots  down  on  the  ground.” 

Methods  in  Hothouse  Farming. 

“  What  fertilizer  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“Manure  water.  We  put  cow  manure  into  barrels, 


add  water,  and  then  dilute  with  water  when  we  apply 
it  to  the  plants.  It  is  better  than  chemical  fertilizers, 
and  we  use  it  for  all  our  plants.” 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  fertilizing  the  tomato 
blossoms  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  to  do  that  by  hand.  You  will 
see  a  boy  in  here  soon,  going  around  stirring  up  the 
flowers.” 

A  boy  soon  came  in  armed  with  what  looked  like  a 
slender  bamboo  rod  ;  on  the  end  was  tied  a  bit  of  fox’s 
brush.  With  this  he  brushed  over  the  blossoms,  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  to  another,  and  striking  the  stakes  with 
the  rod. 

“  What  varieties  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“These  are  mostly  the  Lorillard,  a  good  variety  for 
this  purpose.” 

“  Do  you  find  tomatoes  profitable  ?  ” 

“  Usually.  They  are  now  worth  about  40  cents  per 
pound,  and  this  pays  fairly  well,  as  it  takes  only 
about  four  for  a  pound.” 

“  Do  you  grow  lettuces, 
radishes,  etc.?  ” 

“  Not  now  ;  I  have,  but 
there  isn’t  much  profit  in 
growing  what  can  be 
grown  so  easily.” 

“  What  other  products 
do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“Grapes,  carnations, 
hyacinths,  etc.,  and  I  am 
trying  some  rhubarb. 
Then  we  have  a  big  mush¬ 
room  cellar.  We  will  go 
into  the  grape  house. 

“I  am  keeping  this  cool, 
so  as  to  see  if  I  can  keep 
the  grapes  back  until 
later,  when  they  will 
bring  higher  prices.” 

“  What  varieties  do  you 
consider  the  best  ?  ” 

“  Barbarossa  and  Black 
Alicante  are  good,  as  is 
also  Lady  Downes  Seed¬ 
ling.  Those  I  exhibited 
at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  and  which  attracted 
so  much  attention,  were 
Barbarossa.  Frequently 
these  weigh  seven  or 
eight  pounds  to  the 
cluster.” 

“Any  money  in  grow¬ 
ing  grapes  under  glass  ?  ” 
“  Not  if  they  must  be  sold  early.  If  they  can  be 
kept  until  midwinter,  they  frequently  bring  extrava¬ 
gant  prices.” 

“  Is  there  much  profit  in  growing  cut  flowers  ?  ” 

“  We  do  fairly  well.  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  some 
others  are  cheap  now,  but  carnations  bring  good 
prices.  We  haven’t  any  violets,  but  they  have  been 
selling  for  $4  per  100.” 

“  What  causes  the  high  price  ?” 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  loss 
from  disease  ?  ” 

“  What  varieties  of  carnations  do  you  grow  ?” 

“  Daybreak  is  one  of  the  best.  Grace  Wilder  is  not 
so  good.  Fashionable  colors  sell  best,  because  most 
in  demand,  so  the  best-paying  variety  is  subject  to 
change.” 

“  How  do  you  repel  insects  ?  ” 

“  We  smoke  them  by  burning  tobacco  stems  ?  ” 

“  I  see  that  your  hothouses  are  all  built  about  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  do  you  like  that  plan 
better  than  to  have  them  depressed  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  the  plants  do  a  great  deal  better.  They  are 
not  so  subject  to  disease.  We  had  one  house  de- 


Barbarosha  Grape  as  Grown  in  Hothouse  Culture.  Fig.  15. 
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pressed,  but  we  changed  it,  and  made  it  level  with  the 
surface  like  the  others.” 

Rhubarb  in  Winter. 

“  Here  is  some  rhubarb  which  I  am  trying,  back 
under  this  bench,  as  it  will  do  just  as  well  in  the  dark.” 

“  Do  you  find  it  profitable  ?  ” 

“  I  haven’t  sold  enough  yet  to  determine.  I  sold  one 
small  lot,  and  have  just  shipped  another  this  morning.” 

“  What  is  your  plan  of  growing  ?  ” 

“We  lift  the  roots  in  the  fall,  put  them  in  with  some 
earth,  cut  the  stalks  through  the  winter,  and  pitch 
the  roots  out  in  spring.  I  have  still  more  in  the  mush¬ 
room  cellar.” 

The  greenhouses  are  all  of  the  span  roof  pattern, 
solidly  built  of  the  best  materials,  by  professional 
greenhouse  builders,  and  are  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes.  Water  is  supplied  by  an  immense  windmill 
and  tank  located  at  the  end  of  the  range  of  houses. 

Mushrooms  in  the  Dark. 

“  Now  we’ll  look  at  the  mushroom  cellar,”  said  Mr. 
Griffin  ;  and  taking  a  couple  of  lanterns,  we  wended 
our  way  to  the  rear  of  the  barn  which  stands  on  a 
slope,  and  entered  what  is  probably  the  largest  plant 
of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country.  As  the  double 
doors  swung  open,  the  warm,  moist  air  rushed  out, 
and  the  steam  nearly  hid  from  view  the  murky  interior. 

“This  was  all  solid  earth  last  year,”  said  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin.  “These  are  good,  solid,  18-inch  walls,  and  I  dug 
out  the  earth  to  make  this  cellar.  There  was  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  building,  as  the  roof  and  walls  were  all  here, 
only  needing  to  be  fitted  up.  Overhead  it  is 
pitched  the  same  as  a  boat  to  prevent  any 
moisture  from  going  through  into  the  barn. 

Many  of  these  beds  are,  as  you  see,  two  deep. 

One  is  made  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  on  a 
shelf  overhead.” 

“  How  do  you  make  them  ?  ” 

“We  throw  the  horse  manure  in  a  heap, 
and  work  it  over  two  or  three  times,  then 
make  it  either  into  a  flat  bed,  or  a  ridge  well 
packed  down.  The  spawn,  which  must  be 
fresh,  is  then  planted,  and  the  beds  are 
covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil.” 

“  How  much  heat  do  mushrooms  require  ?  ” 

“  They  are  all  right  if  they  are  kept  above 
the  freezing  point,  but  do  not  need  to  go 
above  60  degrees  F.  I  build  a  fire  in  the 
furnace  once  a  day,  and  then  let  it  go  out.” 

“Do  you  have  to  cover  the  beds  with 
straw  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  I  did  that  to  keep  them  from  dry¬ 
ing  out,  and  thus  save  water.” 

“You  must  use  an  immense  amount  of 
manure.” 

“  Yes,  we  use  about  three  car-loads  of  city 
manure,  besides  what  we  make.  But  this 
manure  is  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  for  use 
on  the  fields  the  next  summer.” 

“  How  often  do  you  water  the  beds  ?  ” 

“Just  enough  to  keep  them  from  drying 
out.  You  see  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  turn  on 
the  hose.” 

“  What  is  the  usual  yield  of  a  bed  ?  ” 

“Ten  pounds  to  the  square  yard  for  the  season  is 
pretty  good.  I  am  making  up  some  beds  here  for  the 
new  variety  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently.” 

“  Do  you  consider  it  better  ?  ” 

“No,  but  it  will  stand  in  hot  weather,  and  thus  ex¬ 
tend  the  season.” 

“  What  prices  do  you  usually  get  ?” 

“  They  vary  ;  I  got  returns  this  morning  from  a  lot 
that  sold  for  65  cents  per  pound,  but  that  is  the  lowest 
I  have  ever  received.  There  was  a  large  supply,  how¬ 
ever.  I  never  ship  any  but  the  best.  If  a  mushroom 
gets  too  old,  I  throw  it  away.” 

As  we  emerged  fi’om  this  dark,  damp,  steaming, 
cellar,  into  the  frosty  air,  I  wondered  what  some  of 
our  extensive  grain  farmers  would  say  to  see  right 
under  one  barn,  an  industry  carried  on,  independent 
of  weather  or  season,  which  will  turn  out  more  money 
than  their  whole  farms.  It  is  a  curious  business. 
Several  more  matters,  of  which  I  wished  to  speak, 
must  go  over  until  a  future  article. 

Figs.  15  and  16,  reproduced  from  American  Garden¬ 
ing,  represent  the  size  and  manner  of  growth  of  the 
Barbarossa  grape  referred  to  above.  Its  clusters  are 
truly  immense,  not  quite  equal  to  the  size  of  the 
grapes  of  Eschol  referred  to  in  Holy  Writ,  which 
required  two  men  to  carry  one,  but  larger  than  most 
of  us  are  accustomed  to  see.  Cases  have  occurred 
where  $7  or  $ 8  per  pound  have  been  offered  for  a  few 
choice  ones  late  in  the  season,  for  a  special  occasion. 
This  price  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  in  a 
cluster  gives  some  idea  of  the  value  sometimes  attained 
by  these  fancy  products.  f.  h.  v. 

One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in  any 
part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written  your 
name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


INTERVIEWING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

ONE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS. 

While  wandering  about  the  earth  some  moons  ago,  I 
noticed  in  the  locality  where  I  happened  to  be  so¬ 
journing  for  a  brief  period  a  farm  that  appeared  to  be 
under  the  command  of  an  expert.  The  buildings, 
fences,  stock,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  outfit  betokened 
a  master  mind  and  an  executive  hustler  in  control. 

No  v,  thought  I,  here  is  a  man  who  is  no  common 
corn-field  canary.  I’ll  warrant  him  a  hummer,  and 
that  he  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  the  management 
of  a  farm  that  somebody  else  ought  to  know,  so  I’ll 
interview  him  and  sound  the  depths  and  resources  of 
his  intellect. 

As  I  was  passing  the  farm  one  day,  I  observed  my 
man  racking  up  a  pile  of  rails,  and,  though  it  was  then 
nearly  noon,  I  decided  to  call  on  him  and,  if  everything 
was  lovely,  to  make  a  full  investigation  of  his 
methods,  etc.  With  this  end  in  view  I  assumed  an 
enterprising  air  and  a  winning  smile  and  entered  the 
yard.  Approaching  within  10  feet  of  him,  I  saluted 
him  with  a  pleasant  “  Good  morning,  sir.”  He  barely 
glanced  at  me,  but  said  nothing,  and  continued  to 
rack  up  rails. 

“You  have  a  nice  lot  of  rails  here,  sir,”  I  continued. 
“May  I  ask  what  you  have  to  pay  for  such  rails  as 
these  ?  ” 

“  Money  !  ”  he  replied,  after  a  brief  interval  of 
silence. 

“  I  suppose  so,”  said  I  cheerfully.  “You  have  a 
very  nice  farm  here,  the  best  kept  one  on  this  road,  I 


believe.  It  does  one  good  to  see  a  well  managed  farm 
occasionally.  You  have  some  excellent  buildings, 
and  they  seem  to  be  very  conveniently  placed,  and  I 
notice  that  your  fences  are  all  in  good  repair,  and 
that’s  something  one  doesn’t  see  very  often.  Have  you 
lived  on  this  farm  many  years?” 

“  Sir  ?” 

“  Have  you  lived  here  very  long  ?  ” 

After  about  30  seconds  of  intense  silence,  during 
which  he  ceased  not  to  rack  rails,  he  jerked  out  : 
“  What  yer  sellin’?” 

“  Nothing.  Had  no  idea  you  took  me  for  a  peddler. 
I’m  seeking  information,  sir.  I  noticed  that  you  have 
an  extra  nice  farm,  and  naturally  I  decided  that  you 
must  be  a  skillful  farmer,  so  I  dropped  in  to  have  a 
chat  with  you  and  get  a  few  pointers.  I  see  you  have 
some  very  fine  shoats  over  there  in  the  pasture.  Do 
you  raise  many  hogs  ?” 

“  Sir  ?” 

“  Do  you  raise  hogs  very  extensively?” 

“  Where  do  you  live  ?  ” 

“  Sir  ?” 

“  Where  ye  from  ?  ” 

“Just  from  home,  sir.  I’m  looking  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  picking  up  information  for  the  benefit  of  my¬ 
self  and  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  an 
agricultural  jour — ” 

“  Don’t  want  it  !” 

“  Sir  ?” 

“  Don’t  want  yer  paper  !” 

“  Don’t  want  you  to  have  it,  sir.  Want  it  myself. 
Couldn't  keep  house  without  it !  I  consider  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to - 

“  Sir?” 

“  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  best  and  most 


practical  agricultural  journal  published  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  sir,  and  every  live,  enterprising - ” 

“  Sir  ?” 

“  Every  farmer  that’s  up  to  snuff  takes  it  and  keeps 
up  with  the  times:  I’m  only  one  of  a  hundred 
who - ” 

“  Sir  ?” 

“  Who  are  hunting  the  country  over  for  live  farmers 
who  can  tell  us  something  about  agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture  and  stock  raising  that’s  worth  knowing.  I 
saw  you  had  a  very  neat-looking  farm  here  and  I 
came  in  to  see  if  you  can  tell  the  readers  of  The  Rural 
anything  that  will  help  them  to  farm  better,  and  to 
make - ” 

“  Now  look  alive,  mister.  I’ll  tell  ye  right  now  that 
I  don’t  want  yer  paper,  an’  ye  may  jest  as  well  shet  up 
an’  move  on  !” 

He  had  ceased  racking  rails,  and  now  stood  before 
me  in  a  belligerent  attitude,  and  his  countenance  in¬ 
dicated  war.  I  stepped  aside  a  few  feet  and  sat  down 
on  a  block.  Then  calmly  looking  up  at  him,  I  said - - 

“  Now,  see  here,  my  friend.  I  came  in  here  on  busi¬ 
ness.  I  don’t  want  to  sell  you  a  blessed  thing.  1  just 
want  to - ” 

“  Thar's  the  gate  ye  come  in  at  !” 

“  And  a  very  good  one  it  is  too  :  and  well  hung.  I 
came  in  to  talk  to  you  about  your  farm  and - ” 

“  It’s  not  for  sale,  so  ye  can  save  yourself  the 
trouble  !” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  buy  it.  I  want  to  ask  you  how 
you  manage  it.  What  crops  or  kind  of  stock  you  find 

most  profitable,  and - ” 

“  I  know  well  enough  what  yer  drivin’  at- 
Ye  think  ye’ll  make  a  meal  off'n  me.  But  I’ll 
tell  ye  ye’ll  get  left  this  time  !” 

“  Bless  your  soul,  sir,  I  always  pay  for  my 
meals — hotel  rates,  too.  I’m  not  allowed  to 
beg,  borrow  or  steal  a  meal  from  anybody,  or 
under  any  circumstances.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  take  dinner  with  you,  and  I’ll  cheer¬ 
fully  pay  whatever  you  charge — 25  cents  or  a 
dollar  !” 

He  said  nothing  more.  A  young  man  had 
come  in  from  the  field,  put  up  his  team  and 
now  joined  us. 

“  You  are  this  gentleman’s  son,  are  you 
not  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  I  see  you  have  some  very  fine  hogs  in  the 
pasture  there.  Will  you  go  with  me  to  look 
them  over  a  little  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  sir.” 

We  climbed  on  the  fence  and  he  called  them 
up  and  we  chatted  about  them  quite  pleasant¬ 
ly,  and  I  told  him  what  I  was  doing.  Finally 
I  said,  “  Your  father  took  me  for  an  agent  of 
some  sort,  and  talked  quite  roughly  to  me  at 
first,  but  I  guess  he’s  all  right  now.” 

The  young  man  laughed  at  this.  “  Pa  is  a 
little  oldfogyish,  and  he  detests  peddlers,” 
said  he,  “  and  sometimes  he  hustles  them  off 
the  place  in  a  hurry.  He  doesn't  like  strang¬ 
ers  anyway.” 

I  asked  him  if  I  could  get  dinner,  and  he 
said  he  would  see.  We  walked  to  the  house 
and  he  stepped  inside.  In  a  few  moments  he  came  out 
and  told  me  I  could.  He  then  took  charge  of  me,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  were  seated  at  the  table. 

The  family  consisted  of  four  persons,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  his  wife,  the  son,  and  a  daughter  about  12  years 
of  age.  Neither  of  the  old  people  addressed  a  word  to 
me  during  the  meal,  but  the  two  young  folks  were 
quite  talkative,  and  we  chatted  right  along. 

The  son  had  attended  high  school  in  town  two 
years,  after  leaving  the  district  ‘school,  and  had  fin¬ 
ished  off  with  a  six  months’  course  at  a  business  col¬ 
lege.  The  daughter  had  attended  the  district  school 
six  terms,  and  the  high  school  in  town  one.  The  old 
folks  had  attended  the  district  schools,  such  as  they 
were  in  their  young  days,  six  and  eight  months  respec¬ 
tively,  and,  though  they  could  read  fairly  well,  writing 
was  a  laborious  task. 

The  difference  between  the  parents  and  their 
children  was  so  vast  that  one  could  scarcely  imagine 
they  were  akin.  The  old  people  were  narrow,  preju¬ 
diced  and  peculiar,  while  the  young  were  bright,  lib¬ 
eral  and  sociable.  They  had  read,  studied,  and  mixed 
with  other  people  sufficiently  to  have  their  minds  en¬ 
lightened  and  their  ideas  broadened,  and  this,  coupled 
with  native  common  sense,  made  them  really  pleasant, 
intelligent  young  people.  But  for  the  public  school — 
that  greatest  of  all  civilizers — what  would  they  have 
been,  raised  in  such  an  atmosphere  ? 

As  soon  as  the  meal,  which  was  a  very  good  one,  was 
over,  I  asked  the  old  lady  what  my  bill  was,  and  she 
said  25  cents.  I  paid  it,  thanked  her  for  the  accom¬ 
modation,  and  then  sat  down  to  interview  the  young 
man.  But,  as  he  was  obliged  to  start  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  to  help  a  neighbor  at  thrashing,  our  talk  was 
very  brief. 
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He  told  me,  however,  that  when  his  parents  were 
married,  the  value  of  their  possessions  did  not  exceed 
$100,  at  the  outside.  They  now  owned  400  acres  of 
good  land,  100  of  which  they  farmed,  the  other  300 
being  leased  to  tenants.  His  father  attributed  his 
success  to  his  practice  of  making  and  saving  every 
cent  he  could  when  “  times”  were  good  and  everybody 
spending  freely,  and  buying  what  he  wanted  at  almost 
his  own  figures  when  they  were  bad  and  everybody 
hard  up;  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  thorough  in  every¬ 
thing,  and  never  undertook  more  than  he  could  do. 

Christian  County,  Ill.  feed.  grundy. 


THE  CANADA  BALDWIN. 

This  apple  (Fig.  17)  is  probably  the  most  valuable  of 
the  list  of  Fameuse  seedlings  that  have  become  well 
known.  It  is  certainly  the  longest  keeper  among 
them,  and  in  quality  for  any  use  it  has  few  superiors. 
The  tree  is  an  upright  grower,  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  in  hardiness  against  severe  cold  it  is  not  inferior 
to  the  well-known  Wealthy.  As  grown  here  in  north¬ 
ern  Vermont,  it  proves  to  be  a  good  all-winter  keeper. 
As  regards  fungous  spottings,  it  is  much  less  affected 
than  its  parent  under  the  same  conditions,  in  fact 
hardly  more  so  than  the  Wealthy.  In  Canada,  where 
it  has  been  considerably  disseminated,  it  has  become 
quite  popular ;  but  it  has  been  found  rather  more 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  heat  in  winter, 
causing  the  bark  to  become  unhealthy  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  the  trunk,  than  the  Fameuse.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  when  planted  on  south  or  southwest 
slopes,  and  on  light  soils  On  heavy  soil,  with  a  north 
slope,  the  trees  are  free  from  this  evil.  Even  on  level 
land  they  are  rarely  injured ;  but  a  south  or  southwest 
slope  is  undesirable  for  this  as  for  many  other  sorts 
of  fruit  trees.  t.  h.  hoskins. 


GETTING  OUT  OF  THE  RUT. 

HOW  SOME  OHIO  FARMERS  ARE  DOING  THIS. 

Sweet  Potatoes— How  Grown  and  Stored,  and  the  Profit 
From  the  Crop. 

Nearly  two  months  ago  I  visited  Marietta,  Ohio,  to 
learn  something  of  the  sweet  potato  business  of  that 
vicinity.  Driving  up  the  Muskingum  River  Valley 
five  miles,  we  came  to  the  home  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Devol. 

“  Tell  us  of  your  sweet  potato  crop  for  1892,  Mr. 
Devol.  How  was  the  yield  and  how  are  prices  ?” 

“  I  grew  4,200  bushels  last  year  on  14  acres.  Within 
two  or  three  miles  of  my  farm  25,000  bushels  were 
grown  the  past  season.  The  price  is  pretty  good.  We 
are  now  getting  $2.75  a  barrel.  The  usual  Louisville 
stock  is  not  in  our  way  of  selling,  and  the  demand  is 
good.  Come  to  the  cellar  and  see  my  stock.” 

We  found  his  cellar,  40x44  feet,  nearly  full  of  pota¬ 
toes,  a  few  bins  having  been  emptied.  They  were 
stored  six  feet  deep,  each  bin  being  probably  four  feet 
wide.  With  the  exception  of  common  board  partitions 
to  prevent  bruising  in  handling,  the  cellar  was  nearly 
one  solid  mass  of  tubers.  A  shipment  was  being 
prepared  while  we  were  there.  The  barrels  are 
double-lined  with  paper,  and  the  potatoes  are  well 
shaken  in  the  barrels  and  the  heads  put  in  by  screw 
pressure.  The  heat  of  the  cellar  is  kept  about  50  to  55 
degrees,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  45. 
Except  in  very  severe  weather,  no  artificial  heat  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Waldo  Brown,  whom  I  accompanied  on  this  trip, 
says  that  he  visited  this  cellar  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  mercury  was  nearly  20  degrees  below  zero,  and 
the  2,500  bushels  in  the  cellar  were  throwing  off 
enough  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  above  50  degrees 
without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  heat.  In  continued 
cold  weather,  an  oil  stove  or  other  simple  heater  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  good  temperature.  The  cellar 
is  rat-proof,  and  must  be  so,  as  rats  would  burrow  in 
the  bins  and  cause  rotting,  besides  doing  other  damage. 

It  would  appear  that  large  quantities  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  can  be  kept  in  much  better  condition  than  smaller 
amounts.  Several  thousand  bushels  in  a  cellar  produce 
a  “sweet  potato  atmosphere ”  and  heat  that  seems  to 
help  to  preserve  them  and  prevent  the  chemical  changes 
that  small  lots  usually  undergo.  The  Marietta 
growers  have  little  difficulty  in  keeping  them  until 
May,  and  they  are  so  toothsome  that  Ohio  restaurants 
sometimes  display  the  sign  “  Marietta  sweet  potatoes 
for  dinner  ”  as  an  attraction  to  passersby. 

“  The  man  who  raises  only  six  or  eight  acres,”  said 
Mr.  Devol,  “andean  push  them  off  without  storing 
makes  the  most  money,  but  all  of  us  cannot  dispose  of 
our  crops  without  storing.  The  shrinkage  is  heavy. 
We  expect  to  put  five  bushels  in  the  cellar  for  every 
barrel  of  three  bushels  taken  out.  They  lose  in  weight, 
pack  tighter,  and  then  there  is  some  loss  from  rot. 
The  dampness  from  the  potatoes  is  very  destructive  to 
our  barn  floors  when  we  store  in  our  cellars.  It  will 
rot  timber  within  a  very  few  years.” 

Mr.  Devol  raises  his  own  plants,  of  course,  and  finds 
that  uniform  and  even  heat  in  his  hot-beds  is  a  prime 
consideration.  First,  he  puts  down  a  foot  of  rotten 


straw,  taking  care  to  do  it  evenly,  and  on  this  are 
placed  about  six  inches  of  manure  and  rotted  sawdust 
well  mixed.  On  this  are  put  five  or  six  inches  of  soil, 
care  being  taken  that  it  be  not  too  damp.  The  bed  is 
then  left  until  it  warms  up,  and  about  April  20  the 
potatoes  are  put  into  the  beds  about  two  inches  under 
the  surface.  As  soon  as  weeds  show,  a  little  more 
earth  is  put  on.  The  heat  is  regulated  by  punching 
holes  in  the  beds  to  cool  them  and  by  adding  hot  water 
to  increase  it.  Canvas  is  used  as  a  covering. 

Mr.  Devol  finds  a  clayey  loam  superior  to  a  sandy 
loam  for  growing  potatoes,  and  has  the  best  success 
on  what  he  calls  “gravel  land.”  It  is  apparently 
nearly  all  gravel  at  the  surface,  but  is  a  clay  abound¬ 
ing  in  gravel.  He  likes  rolling  land  best,  and  says  the 
water  must  not  stand  on  top  of  the  soil.  It  is  plowed 
about  four  inches  deep,  and  a  disc  harrow  would  prob- 


Canada  Bai/dwin.  Fig.  17. 


ably  do  fully  as  well  as  a  breaking  plow  in  preparing 
the  land. 

Ridges  are  made  with  a  very  broad,  shallow-running 
shovel,  and  are  32  or  33  inches  from  center  to  center. 
They  are  flat  on  top  and  broad.  The  plants  are  set  18 
inches  apart,  and  no  water  or  puddle  is  used,  as  a  rule. 
Mr.  Devol  prefers  the  puddle  to  water,  saying  that 
very  little  land  will  stand  watering.  The  plants  must 
be  set  deep,  and  the  stems  protected  from  the  sun’s 
rays  by  dragging  loose  earth  around  them.  In  the 
latitude  of  Marietta  about  May  20  the  setting  be¬ 
gins,  and  continues  until  into  the  first  week  of  June. 
A  good  hand  can  set  5,000  or  (5,000  plants  a  day. 

The  Yellow  Jersey  is  the  popular  variety.  It  grows 
short  and  thick.  The  Early  Carolina  is  a  desirable 
sort,  but  Queens  are  not  wanted  except  to  be  sold  for 
seed.  Being  an  early  variety,  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  purpose.  The  small  roots  of  all  varieties  sell  for 
fully  as  much  as  the  larger,  as  they  are  wanted  for 
seed.  One  barrel  of  the  seed  will  cover  (50  square  feet 
in  the  bed  and  produce  enough  plants  for  an  acre  of 
land.  Mr.  Devol  cautions  against  close  bedding  of  the 
seed,  as  it  produces  spindling  plants. 

Mr.  Devol  has  found  no  rotation  suited  to  sweet 
potatoes.  Clover  or  any  other  manurial  crop  makes 
the  ground  too  loose,  and  he  thinks  clover  gives  too 
much  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  It  is  the  practice  in  his 
vicinity  to  plant  a  field  continuously  with  sweet 
potatoes,  as  this  keeps  the  soil  packed.  A  top-dressing 
of  six  loads  of  well  rotted  manure  per  acre  is  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  to  grow  a  good  crop  on  land  con¬ 
tinuously  run  in  this  crop.  An  additional  amount  of 
manure  will  increase  the  size  and  yield  of  the  potatoes, 
but  it  adds  to  the  danger  of  rot. 

Mr.  Devol  estimates  the  cost  of  labor  in  growing  an 
acre  of  sweet  potatoes  at  $23.  As  the  land  is  con¬ 


tinuously  cropped  with  only  a  limited  amount  of 
barnyard  manure,  and  his  yield  the  past  season  was 
300  bushels  per  acre,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  he  has 
solved  the  problem  of  evading  Western  competition  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  would  seem  safe  to 
estimate  his  net  receipts  per  acre  the  last  season  at 
above  $100.  However,  he  finds  that  potato  disease  is 
increasing  in  his  vicinity,  and  all  are  anxiously  wait¬ 
ing  for  our  experiment  stations  to  furnish  some 
practical  remedy. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Devol  and  his  neighbors  goes  to 
show  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  and  intelligent  farmers.  The  Muskingum  and  Ohio 
bottoms  at  Marietta  have  been  cropped  nearly  100 
years,  the  town  being  the  oldest  in  the  State,  having 
celebrated  its  centennial  five  years  ago.  These  gentle¬ 
men  see  no  money  in  raising  wheat  corn  and  cattle,  but 


by  getting  out  of  the  rut  and  finding  a  special  cash  crop 
fitted  to  their  land,  they  are  making  more  money  to¬ 
day  than  they  probably  did  before  the  vast  Western 
plains  were  brought  into  '•ompetition  with  the  East. 

A  former  neighbor  of  Mr.  Devol  once  refused  to 
give  his  experience  in  sweet  potato  growing  and  his 
receipts  per  acre,  averring  that  he  had  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  others  must  do  the  same.  This  is  a  spirit 
too  often  found,  I  fear,  among  all  classes.  In  contrast 
to  it,  Mr.  Devol  was  glad  to  give  us  all  the  information 
that  he  could  for  Rural  readers,  confident,  no  doubt, 
that  he  will  thrive  none  the  less  by  helping  his  fellows 
to  a  good  thing  when  possible.  alva  AGEE. 


AN  EXCELLENT  FENCE. 

I  often  read  in  The  Rural’s  instructive  pages  much 
that  interests  me.  “The  fence  question”  does.  A 
year  ago  I  had  need  of  a  few  hundred  loads  of  stone 
to  fill  a  washed  out  road.  1  had  a  tumble-down  wall 
and  hedgerow  on  a  recently  purchased  place.  It  was  a 
line  fence,  so  a  fence  was  desired  there  and  not  a  stone 
wall.  I  pondered  and  concluded  that  the  stone  row 
would  fill  the  washed  out  part  of  the  road,  and  soon  it 
did.  Then  for  a  fence,  I  had  chestnut  timber  for 
posts.  They  were  soon  cut,  charred  and  set  eight  feet 
apart.  I  always  char  the  ends  of  posts  to  be  put  into 
the  ground,  as  they  last  from  two  to  four  times  longer 
than  those  not  burned.  Then  I  stretched  on  these  posts 
three  fence  wires  and  two  strips  of  woven  galvanized 
wire  one  foot  wide,  thoroughly  fastened  to  the  posts 
with  proper  staples,  and  I  have  a  fence  that  is  orna¬ 
mental  and  has  proved  exceedingly  good  so  far  and 
gives  promise  to  remain  so  for  many  years.  (See 
Fig.  18).  The  hedgerow  is  gone  ;  the  grazing  of  the 
stock  and  the  use  of  the  scythe  will  keep  it  away. 
By  this  arrangement  I  get  for  three  cents  a  foot  a 
four-foot  fence  which  has  been  perfect  as  a  line  fence 
for  horses,  cows  and  sheep,  and  fowls  also  by  putting 
something  below  the  smooth  twisted  wire  A.  I  think 
it  criminal  to  use  barbed  wire,  and  so  have  always 
used  the  two  smooth  wires  twisted  together,  in  my 
fencing.  The  woven  strips  a  foot  wide  work  like  a 
charm  to  prevent  any  effort  to  get  between  the  wires, 
and,  being  well  galvanized,  should  last  a  long  time. 
A,  R  and  c  are  twisted  fence  wires,  and  D  and  E  are 
the  woven  strips.  This  appears  to  me  a  very  good 
fence,  the  best  for  the  money  of  any  I  have  seen. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y.  geo.  c.  mott. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  MAINE. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  I  commenced  to  raise  small 
fruits,  first  for  the  family,  and  later,  for  market,  and 
although  I  do  not  raise  a  great  many  (owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  help  in  picking  time),  still  I  think  the 
business  pays  well  and  I  would  go  into  it  quite  exten¬ 
sively  if  I  could  get  the  proper  help  as  I  wanted  it. 

□  Of  strawberries  I  have  raised  the  Crescent,  Bubach, 
Cloud,  Manchester,  Wilson,  Charles  Downing  and 
Jessie,  and  shall  discard  them  all  except  the  Crescent 
and  Jessie.  The  former  will  bear  more  neglect  and 
produce  more  quarts  of  berries  than  any  other  variety 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  bring  a  good  price  in  the 
market — it  was  sold  for  12  cents  wholesale  the  past 
season.  The  Jessie  is  not  a  very  profitable  berry,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  I  have  had  that  would  grow  well  and 
properly  fertilize  the  Crescent.  I  shall  try  a  few  others 
the  coming  year  on  a  small  scale. 

Of  raspberries  the  Cuthbert  is  indeed  the  “  queen  of 
the  market.”  It  is  quite  hardy  and  will  produce  more 
first-class  berries  than  any  other  sort  I  have  ever  tried. 
From  a  small  patch  two  years  ago  1  sold  at  the  rate  of 
$400  per  acre.  The  plants  were  set  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  rows  were  five  feet  apart.  Now  I  plant 
in  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way.  In  hills  the  horse 
will  do  all  the  work  except  trimming  and  pulling  out 
the  suckers.  The  Turner  I  do  not  consider  any  better 
than  the  wild  kinds.  The  Marlboro  is  a  good  berry, 
but  the  Cuthbert  outyields  it  two  to  one.  I  think  the 
cane  is  a  little  hardier  than  that  of  the  Cuthbert  and 
perhaps  it  would  do  well  in  sections  where  the  latter 
winter-kills  badly.  The  Golden  Queen  is  a  nice 
berry  for  home  use,  but  the  color  would  kill  it  for 
market. 

Of  black-caps  the  Gregg  is  the  only  variety  I  can  do 
anything  with,  but  there  is  no  sale  for  it  here.  The 
Shaffer  will  yield  immense  crops  of  fine  fruit,  but 
it  does  not  take  in  the  market  any  better  than  the 
black-caps,  but  a  few  for  home  use  are  indispensable. 

Of  blackberries  the  Snyder  is  the  only  kind  I  have 
tried  that  will  stand  our  winter  and  produce  a  full 
crop.  My  bushes  last  summer  were  a  handsome  sight, 
being  fairly  black  with  berries,  but  there  are  so  many 
wild  ones  about  here  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
market  for  a  large  crop. 

The  currants  and  gooseberries  are  not  much  raised 
in  this  section,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  market 
for  both,  and  I  shall  increase  the  number  of  my  bushes 
the  coming  spring.  Judging  from  my  own  community, 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  do  not  raise 
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enough  small  fruits  for  their  own  family,  and  I  think 
if  they  once  tried  them,  they  would  never  again  be 
without  enough,  even  if  it  cost  twice  what  it  does  to 
raise  them  ;  for  what  is  better  than  a  dish  of  fresh 
berries  in  their  different  seasons?  What  a  help,  too, 
to  the  good  wife  to  have  a  nice  patch  of  berries  to 
which  she  can  go  instead  of  scouring  the  woods  and 
pastures  for  miles  around  in  order  to  get  the  few  she 
loves  so  well,  and  any  woman  on  a  farm  has  enough 
to  do  without  scouring  the  country  for  berries  of 
which  some  one  else  is  certain  to  get  the  lion’s  share. 

Hebron  Maine.  c.  l.  B. 


THE  BAYAZIT  SHEEP  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  recent  importation  of  a  number  of  sheep  from 
Asia,  has  attracted  much  attention.  They  appear  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  California  climate,  where  most 
of  them  were  sent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Minister  Beale,  United  States  representative  at 
the  court  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  photograph 
(Fig.  19)  represents  two  of  them  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Coast  Range  Experiment  Station,  near  Paso 
Robles,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California.  They 
reached  the  place  in  perfect  condition  last  summer, 
after  an  almost  continuous  journey  from  their  native 
region.  The  sheep  raisers  of  California  think  they 
can  cross  the  Bayazit  breed  of  the  famous  broad-tailed 
sheep  of  Asia  upon  the  ordinary  mutton  breeds  and 
so  obtain  larger  and  better  spring  lambs.  The  sheep 
is  popularly  called  the  “  Astrachan,”  but  there  are 
several  varieties  differing  in  size  and  quality  of  wool, 
so  that  the  comparative  value  of  this  importation  is 
not  yet  determined.  c.  u.  shinn. 


CULTIVATING  A  TASTE  FOR  STRAW. 

The  best  way  I  have  found  to  induce  stock  to  eat 
straw  is  to  cut  and  wet  it  and  mix  meal  with  it.  The 
next  best  way  is  to  mix  cut  straw  with  cut  hay,  and 
the  less  straw  in  the  mixture,  the  better 
the  stock  like  it.  Cattle  fed  heavily  for 
the  production  of  milk  or  meat  will 
voluntarily  eat  a  good  deal  of  straw  be¬ 
tween  meals  if  they  have  free  access  to 
it.  I  have  never  fed  straw  with  ensilage; 
when  I  used  to  feed  the  latter  I  either 
fed  it  alone  or  mixed  the  meal  with  it,  but 
should  think  that  if  the  straw  were 
mixed  with  the  ensilage  and  allowed  to 
stand  long  enough  to  get  softened  and 
absorb  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  latter, 
that  would  be  a  good  way  to  feed  it. 

Can  We  Afford  to  Steam  ? — If  I  in¬ 
tended  to  make  a  business  of  feeding 
straw,  I  think  steaming  it  would  pay  ; 
this  would  render  it  more  digestible 
than  any  other  process  I  could  use.  Next 
to  steaming  comes  wetting  it,  and,  after 
mixing  the  meal  with  it,  letting  it  stand 
till  it  begins  to  ferment.  There  have  been 
many  attempts  to  profitably  use  steam 
for  preparing  feed  for  stock,  but,  somehow,  they  seem  to 
have  been  given  up,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  cook¬ 
ing  feed  for  hogs.  I  never  could  understand  why  it 
wouldn’t  pay,  and  believe  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  more  successful  than  it  is  now;  and  probably  that 
time  will  be  when  cattle  foods  become  more  costly  than 
they  are  at  present ;  feeders  can  then  afford  to  steam 
so  as  to  get  all  the  nutritive  value  there  is  in  them. 
When  that  time  comes,  we  won’t  see  cattle  droppings 
thickly  covered  with  the  flinty  portion  of  corn  as  we 
do  now  ;  and  the  straws  may  then  show,  in  feeding, 
somewhere  near  the  feeding  value  they  now  only  show 
in  the  tables  of  analysis.  Stewart,  in  his  book,  “  Feed¬ 
ing  Animals,”  gives  the  money  feeding  value  of  wheat 
straw  as  37  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  of  Timothy  hay  as 
70  cents.  That  may  be  so  according  to  the  chemist,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  so  according  to  the  cow.  Will  steam¬ 
ing  the  straw  make  the  latter  more  nearly  agree  with 
the  chemist  ?  If  so,  will  steaming  the  Timothy  hay 
make  the  two  as  divergent  as  they  now  are  ? 

As  for  the  best  grain  to  feed  in  connection  with 
straw,  I  don’t  believe  I  would  try  very  hard  to  “  bal¬ 
ance  ”  the  straw  because,  according  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  there  is  too  little  nutriment  to  be  got  out  of 
raw  straw  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  balance.  I  should 
depend  on  the  grain  to  do  the  work  and  on  the  straw 
to  assist  as  “  filling.”  As  a  “  filler,”  straw  is  useful  ; 
as  a  change — even  from  good  hay — it  is  good  ;  as  a 
feed,  pure  and  simple,  I  have  little  faith  in  it  unless 
specially  prepared  by  steaming  or  otherwise. 

The  best  kind  of  stock  to  feed  it  to  ?  Any  kind  that 
is  well  fed  ;  my  experience  is  that  the  higher  the  stock 
are  fed  the  more  straw  they  will  eat.  When  I  used  to 
feed  cattle  for  beef — and  I  fed  them  all  the  good  hay 
and  grain  they  would  eat — I  noticed  that  when  the 
box  stalls  were  freshly  bedded  with  straw  they  would 
eat  it  as  though  it  were  something  extra  good  ;  when 
I  would  feed  at  night — the  bedding  having  been  put  in 


in  the  afternoon — many  of  them  would  not,  for  some 
little  time,  leave  the  straw  to  get  the  meal.  Why  was 
this  ?  Not  because  the  straw  was  the  better  feed  ;  not 
entirely,  I  think,  because  it  was  a  change  of  feed  ;  not 
because  it  was  a  filler — I  took  care  that  they  had 
plenty  of  a  richer  filler — but  it  was  because,  well,  be¬ 
cause  there  may  be  more  in  straw  than  is  dreamt  of 
in  our  (present)  philosophy  of  cattle  feeding.  Ratio 
1:  45  .8.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CO-OPERATIVE  POTATO  PLANTING. 

DIVIDING  MACHINE  WORK  AMONG  NEIGHBORS. 

THE  BULL'S  EYE. 

Have  you  ever  used  a  potato  planter  either  In  connection  with  your 
neighbors  or  for  doing  planting  for  others  on  the  principle  of  sawing 
wood  or  thrashing  grain?  If  so,  1,  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  and  your 
neighbor  clubbed  together  for  buying  and  bow  you  divide  up  the  use 
of  the  planter?  2.  If  you  work  for  others,  how  much  do  you  charge 
per  acre  or  dav,  and  what  does  the  farmer  have  to  provide  for  you? 
3.  What  Is  a  good  day’s  work?  4.  In  ordinary  planting,  what  proportion 
of  “  missing  hills  ”  do  you  And! 

THE  SHOTS  AT  IT. 

A  Season’s  Work  is  Fifty  Acres. 

1.  Two  of  my  neighbors  and  myself  bought  an  Aspin- 
wall  potato  planter,  each  paying  one-third  of  the  cost, 
and  each  using  it  in  turn  as  his  ground  was  ready.  2. 
We  have  planted  some  potatoes  for  the  neighbors  at 
$1  per  acre,  they  furnishing  the  teams,  seed  and  phos¬ 
phate  ready  for  use.  3.  Five  acres  are  a  fair  day’s 
work  where  phosphate  is  used.  4.  Not  more  than  one 
hill  is  missing  out  of  15  or  20. 


We  find  that  a  machine  should  not  be  expected  to 
plant  more  than  50  acres,  as  bad  weather  may  interfere 
with  the  work,  making  some  too  late.  If  we  have  any 
time  after  getting  ours  done,  we  can  find  more  than 
we  can  do  for  the  neighbors.  There  are  three  machine* 
within  two  miles  of  us,  all  bought  in  the  same  way 
and  all  give  good  satisfaction.  e.  d.  p. 

Hermitage,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Prices  for  Potato  Planting. 

1.  I  have  an  Aspinwall  potato  planter  with  a  corn 
planter  attachment,  which  I  run  myself.  2.  When  I 
hire  out  the  potato  planter  alone  I  charge  $1  per  acre. 
If  I  go  with  it,  the  hirers  furnishing  the  team,  my 
charge  is  $1.50  per  acre.  If  I  furnish  the  team, 
planter  and  myself  I  expect  $2  per  acre.  The  parties 
must  furnish  a  hand  to  help  me  do  such  work  as  to  put 
the  potatoes  and  fertilizer  into  the  box  and  plant  out 
the  ends  of  the  rows,  as  it  is  impossible  to  drive  so 
close  to  the  fence.  3.  Six  acres  on  ordinary  ground  are 
a  good  day’s  work  of  10  hours.  4.  In  ordinary  plant¬ 
ing  with  fair-sized  cuttings  and  a  planter  properly 
adjusted,  missed  hills  will  not  exceed  half  of  one  in 
100  hills.  With  small  cuttings  the  planter  will  occa¬ 
sionally  drop  two  pieces  in  one  place.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  cooperative  use  of  a  planter  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  :  There  is  always  more  or  less  conten¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  machine  on  certain  days  ;  then 
there  is  the  liability  that  the  machine  will  be  injured  if 
left  standing  in  the  field  from  one  day  to  another  and 
when  hauled  over  rough,  stony  roads  without  being 
loaded  in  a  wagon.  I  think  the  planter  is  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  tools  ever  introduced  for  planting 
potatoes,  beans,  peas  and  corn  for  a  crop  or  ensilage. 
I  make  use  of  it  for  various  other  things  also,  such  as 
furrowing  out  and  distributing  feitilizers  in  rows  for 
such  plants  as  cabbage,  beets,  strawberries,  etc. 

Fallston,  Pa.  Jos.  t. 


Big  Demand  in  Late  Seasons. 

I  have  used  an  Aspinwall  planter  for  five  years,  and 
consider  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  I  think  it  possible  to 
make  one.  When  not  using  mine  myself,  I  let  it  out 
to  my  neighbors.  At  first,  when  I  could  spare  the  time, 

I  went  and  drove  it,  they  finding  the  team  and  taking 
the  machine  to  the  field  and  home  again.  I  charged 
them  $1  per  acre.  I  do  not  do  that  any  more,  as  I 
haven’t  time  enough,  but  I  tax  them  75  cents  an  acre 
for  the  use  of  it.  I  plant  the  potatoes  about  32  inches 
apart  from  row  to  row.  At  that  distance  a  good  walk¬ 
ing  team  will  put  in  about  four  or  five  acres  a  day, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  rows.  With  good  seed 
cut  as  chunky  as  possible,  that  is,  not  in  thin  slices, 
the  planter  plants  with  very  few  misses  or  vacant 
places.  I  think  the  seed,  if  in  good  condition,  stands 
a  better  chance  of  coming  up  evenly  when  put  in  this 
way  than  when  planted  by  hand,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  dropped  in  fresh  soil  and  immediately  covered. 
The  planter  is  as  durable  as  any  other  piece  of  farm 
machinery,  the  shoe  or  plow  being  the  only  piece 
that  wears  perceptibly.  I  consider  the  planter  a  good 
investment.  I  paid  for  mine  the  first  year  within  $13, 
just  by  letting  my  neighbors  use  it,  not  counting  what 
it  was  worth  in  planting  my  own  crop  of  20  acres. 
Last  year,  when  the  weather  was  so  wet  during  plant¬ 
ing  time,  I  could  have  work  for  four  planters  a  good 
part  of  the  time.  If  I  had  to  go  back  to  hand  planting, 

I  would  stop  raising  potatoes.  A.  h.  p. 

Lexington,  O. 

Three  Cases  of  Copartnership. 

I  know  of  two  or  three  potato  planters,  each  owned 
by  two  parties.  The  first  is  the  property  of  two 
farmers  living  about  two  miles  apart.  The  one  who 
has  a  piece  ready  to  plant  first  uses  the  machine,  and 
then  the  other  takes  it,  and  plants  the  ground  that  he 
has  ready  ;  but  both  of  them  say  that  they  live  too  far 
apart  to  use  the  same  planter  to  good  advantage - 
Another  is  owned  by  two  neighbors  liv 
ing  across  the  road  from  each  other ; 
each  tries  to  use  the  planter  half  of  each 
day  if  the  weather  is  good  and  the  soil 
ready  for  planting.  The  farm  of  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  third  planter  is,  I 
think,  a  little  earlier  than  the  others,  so 
that  he  is  through  by  the  time  the  other 
wants  to  use  the  machine.  All  three  of 
the  planters  are  hired  out  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  when  the  owners  do  not  need  them. 

2.  The  common  charge  for  the  use  of  a 
potato  planter  is  $1  per  acre.  The  only 
charge  I  have  heard  of  for  planting  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  planter  has  been  $2  per  acre, 
the  farmer  to  have  the  seed  and  fertilizer 
in  the  field  and  a  man  to  put  both  into 
the  planter  as  the  driver  turns  around 
at  the  ends  of  the  rows.  3.  When 
fertilizer  is  used  for  the  crop,  and  the 
rows  are  less  than  three  feet  apart,  as  is 
the  case  here,  five  acres  are  a  good 
day’s  work.  When  little  or  no  fertil¬ 
izer  is  used,  and  the  rows  are  further  apart,  a  greater 
area  can  be  planted.  I  know  one  man  who  worked  8% 
days  in  planting  45  acres  of  potatoes  with  a  fertilizer  ; 
that  is  the  only  instance  I  know  of  where  a  man  could 
tell  just  the  average  time  of  planting  his  crop.  5.  The 
number  of  missing  hills  depends  mostly  on  the  quality 
of  the  seed.  A  planter  in  good  condition,  with  'good 
seed,  will  very  seldom  miss  a  hill,  but  if  the  seed  is 
bad,  the  machine  cannot  make  it  grow.  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  cooperative  use  of  planters,  but  all  machines 
are  apt  to  get  out  of  order  when  used  by  everybody. 

Mineola,  Long  Island.  t.  a. 

An  Old  Method  of  Co-operation. 

I  purchased  an  Aspinwall  potato  planter  with  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  corn  planter  attachment  in  the  spring  of 
1891,  mine  being  the  first  and  up  to  date  the  only  one 
in  this  county.  That  season  I  planted  six  acres  of 
potatoes  and  seven  of  corn  with  it,  and  the  past  season 
seven  acres  of  potatoes  and  the  same  of  corn.  The 
only  kind  of  cooperation  in  farming  machines  here  at 
present  is  for  me  to  buy  them  and  the  neighbors  to 
borrow  them. 

1  and  2.  I  own  my  planter  individually  and  have 
never  done  any  planting  for  others,  owing  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  more  work  of  my  own  than  I  can 
do  properly,  and,  furthermore,  all  the  potatoes  raised 
in  this  section  are  planted  in  hills.  Nearly  every 
farmer  raises  from  one  to  four  acres  each  year,  but 
few  of  them  raise  any  more.  They  do  not  take  kindly 
to  the  drill  or  trench  system,  as  no  one  has  the 
improved  machinery  necessary  to  successfully  culti¬ 
vate  the  crop  in  drills  and  land  is  proportionately 
much  cheaper  than  labor,  which  is  the  mam  reason 
why  farmers  still  continue  to  follow  the  hill  system. 

3.  I  have  never  worked  a  whole  day  at  once,  but 
where  the  rows  are  from  30  to  40  rods  long  and  the 
potatoes  and  fertilizer  convenient,  I  can  average  half 
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an  acre  an  hour  and  have  kept  this  up  for  a  half  day 
while  applying  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer,  when  the 
work  takes  longer  than  if  no  fertilizer  is  used.  The 
team  to  do  this  must  be  able  and  willing  to  walk  four 
miles  an  hour  The  draft  of  the  planter  is  very  light 
— about  half  that  of  the  average  4%-foot  mower.  I 
have  been  able  to  plant  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
corn  in  an  hour  as  filling  the  hopper  is  necessary  only 
about  half  as  often  as  with  potatoes.  4.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  estimate,  one  per  cent  will  approximate  the 
missing  hills  after  getting  the  machine  fairly  started. 
The  year  previous  to  that  in  which  I  bought  the 
planter  was  the  first  in  which  I  planted  in  drills,  and 
I  instructed  my  help  to  be  as  careful  as  possible  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  were  as  many  missed  hills  as 
there  have  since  been  with  the  planter. 

Perth.  N.  Y.  tiiomas  steele. 

Paid  Its  Cost  In  Outside  Work. 

I  have  used  one  of  the  Aspinwall  potato  planters  for 
about  five  years  past  for  my  own  planting;  and  have 
also  hired  it  out  to  my  neighbors.  At  first,  I  charged 
75  cents  per  acre,  the  user  coming  after  it,  working  it 
himself  with  his  own  team,  and  then  returning  it  to 
me,  or  to  the  next  man  who  had  hired  it,  and  so  on. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  charged  50  cents  per 
acre.  In  this  way  I  have  received  enough  for  its  use 
to  pay  for  it,  as  well  as  for  all  repairs,  and  also  for  all 
repairs  needed  for  my  digger,  and  have  a  small  surplus 
still  left.  3.  From  four  to  six  acres  per  day,  and  by 
changing  teams  and  having  the  seed  handy  I  have 
planted  seven  per  day.  4.  Not  over  one  hill  in  twenty 
is  missing.  I  have  not  owned  or  used  a  machine  on 
the  cooperative  plan;  I  prefer  to  own  my  own,  but 
where  a  number  of  farmers  could  work  together  har¬ 
moniously  it  might  well  be  owned  in  company.  It 
has  paid  me  better  than  any  other  tool  I  own,  as  it  is 
more  than  self-supporting,  and  at  the  prices  charged 
its  work  is  very  cheap  to  the  man  hiring  it. 

Bellevue,  Ohio.  f.  e.  fitch. 


To  Grind  Cob  Meal;  Feeding  Rations. 

C.  F.,  Wayne,  Pa. — Will  it  pay  me  to  purchase  a  cob 
meal  grinder  for  $35  to  grind  500  bushels  of  corn  ?  Is 
cob  meal  considered  good  for  cattle  ?  As  compared 
with  corn  meal,  what  should  be  its  market  value.  I 
have  two  Jerseys  about  four  years  old,  of  average 
weight,  both  due  to  calf  next  September.  I  have  the 
following  feed,  viz  :  corn  fodder,  mixed  hay  (chiefly 
Timothy)  mangolds,  and  cob  meal.  I’d  like  a  well- 
balanced  ration  in  combination  with  cotton-seed  meal 
or  any  other  advantageous  feed. 

Ans. — My  experience  with  a  corn-cob  grinder  has 
been  quite  favorable.  Some  years  ago  I  purchased 
one  for  $50,  and  the  whole  cost  of  it  was  repaid  within 
a  year  by  the  neighbors,  who,  seeing  the  results  of  my 
feeding,  came  and  ground  their  feed  in  it,  paying  10 
cents  an  hour  for  the  use  of  it,  using  their  own  team 
and  help.  Corn  cobs  have  some  feeding  value,  and, 
besides  this,  they  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the  corn 
itself,  especially  when  the  meal  is  fed  to  cows.  If  the 
cobs  are  ground  fine,  they  may  be  fed  to  horses  with 
perfect  safety,  as  I  have  known  it  to  be  done  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  fine  Conestoga  horses  are 
kept,  and  the  condition  of  the  live  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
At  that  time  I  had  a  mill  and  ground  for  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  ear  corn  was  used  by  nearly  every 
farmer  who  came  to  my  mill.  I  have  never  seen  finer 
horses  than  those  seen  there  ;  every  team  would  do 
credit  to  a  carriage,  and  they  were  fed  almost  exclu¬ 


sively  on  corn-ear  meal  and  rye  straw,  cut  and  mixed. 
The  feeding  value  of  this  meal  may  be  gathered 


from  the  following  figures  : 

Cellulose,  per  cent . 

Fat  *•  . 

Protein  “  . 

Carbohydrates  “  . 


Corn  meal.  Corn  and  cob. 


3.49 

7.75 

4.97 

3.67 

10.39 

9.13 

79.49 

77.77 

The  cob  meal  is  thus  the  cheaper,  considering  the 
saving  in  weight,  which  is  equal  to  25  per  cent,  while 
the  difference  in  money  value  is  only  seven  per  cent. 
In  three  months’  feeding  of  cows  at  the  Massachusetts 
Station,  the  corn  and  cob  meal  made  the  cheapest 
feeding,  and  yielded  a  daily  average  of  milk  of 
14%  quarts  against  14%  with  more  than  twice  as 
much  corn  meal  and  gluten  meal.  Analysis  of  the 
cobs  themselves,  made  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Elsom,  shows 
that  they  contain  .72  per  cent  of  oil,  2.62  of  sugar,  2.33 
of  protein,  1.07  of  gum,  41.62  of  starch  and  36.10  of 
cellulose,  some  of  which  is  digestible.  As  the  cobs  cost 
nothing,  and  the  grinding  very  little  when  done  at 
home,  all  this  nutriment  is  clear  gain,  allowing  noth¬ 
ing  for  whatever  aid  the  ground  cobs  may  afford  in 
the  digestion  of  other  food. 

A  ration  of 

Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 
Hay  and  fodder,  20  pounds,  containing  ...  .47  8.00  .28 

Corn  and  cob  meal,  6  pounds,  containing..  .45  4.60  .22 

Mangolds,  30  pounds,  containing . 33  3.30  .03 

1.25  15.90  .63 


with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  5.5,  would  be  desirable 
for  these  cows.  Three  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
added  to  this  would  make  a  full  ration,  possibly  in 
excess  as  regaards  the  dry  fodder,  which  might  be  re¬ 


duced  one-half,  thus  restoring  the  balance.  This  might 
be  considered  high  feeding  for  ordinary  small  cows, 
but  a  Jersey  cow  will  generally  dispose  of  one-third 
more  food  than  any  other  of  her  weight,  and  the  ration 
is  to  be  regulated  by  the  appetite  of  the  cow.  It  would 
be  well  to  give  the  mangolds,  in  part,  at  the  noon  feed, 
cutting  them  fine  and  sprinkling  one-third  of  the  meal 
on  them.  The  fodder  and  hay  should  be  cut  and  wetted 
and  the  rest  of  the  meal  mixed  with  it.  h.  stewabt. 

Tobacco  Stems  as  Fertilizers. 

O.  W.  H.,  Orient,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  value  of  tobacco 
stems  as  a  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — The  stems  vary  considerably  in  composition. 
An  average  of  four  analyses  made  at  the  Massachusetts 
Station  gave,  in  each  ton  of  stems,  129  pounds  of 
potash,  12  of  phosphoric  acid  and  45  of  nitrogen.  Two 
samples  at  the  Connecticut  Station  gave  in  pounds  per 
ton  : 

Phosphoric 

Potash.  Nitrogen.  acid. 


Kentucky  stems .  160  36  13 

Connecticut  stems .  130  39  10^ 


It  is  thus  evident  that  they  vary  considerably.  The 
Kentucky  stems  were  worth  $14.20  per  ton  and  the  Con¬ 
necticut  stems  $12.95.  On  the  same  basis,  ordinary 
stable  manure  would  be  worth  about  $2  per  ton.  The 
stems  are  about  as  available  for  plant  food  as  fresh 
manure.  Their  chief  value  lies  in  the  amount  of  potash 
they  contain — they  lack  phosphoric  acid  and  hence  are 
not  a  “complete  manure”  in  the  sense  that  they  will 
supply  all  the  plant  needs.  They  are  also  useful  for 
preventing  attacks  of  insects.  Market  gardeners  who 
grow  squashes  or  melons  use  them  scattered  thickly 
around  these  plants — lightly  worked  into  the  soil. 
This  serves  to  keep  off  squash  bugs  and  borers  besides 
providing  food  for  the  plants.  We  would  use  them  in 
this  way  or  on  cabbage  or  onions  with  superphosphate 
added.  They  ought  to  be  a  useful  fertilizer  in  fruit 
orchards — used  as  a  heavy  mulch. 

Trusts  and  The  Farmers. 

S.  T.  Af.,  Newark,  Ohio. — A  late  issue  of  The  Rubal 
contained  a  long  list  of  trusts  with  their  capitalization 
and  the  actual  amount  of  unwatered  capital  they  are 
known  or  believed  to  use  in  their  transactions:  only 
a  few  were  mentioned  that  affect  farmers  directly  by 
influencing  the  prices  of  grain  and  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  they  have  to  sell,  or  those  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  other  farm  supplies  they  have  to  buy;  why 
then  is  agriculture  specially  aggrieved  by  the  existence 
of  such  combinations? 

Ans. — Chiefly  because  every  other  threatened  or 
outraged  industry  can  take  either  precautions  against 
their  machinations,  or  measures  to  repel  their  attacks 
or  minimize  the  evil  results  thereof.  Neither  of  these 
can  be  done  by  agriculture  on  account  of  the  unor¬ 
ganized  multitudes  of  those  engaged  in  it,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  its  branches  and — out  with  the  truth! — the 
simplicity,  helplessness,  indifference,  supineness  and 
apathy  of  the  great  majority  of  its  patrons.  True,  the 
number  of  trusts  that  directly  affect  agriculture  is 
small,  and  their  capitalization  comparatively  moderate; 
but  nearly  every  other  trust  in  the  country  affects 
the  industry  more  or  less  injuriously,  and,  moreover, 
there  are  numerous  persistent  or  temporary  combi¬ 
nations  which  are  neither  trusts  nor  even  corporations, 
but  which  often  have  a  grievous  effect  on  the  prices 
of  farm  products.  Such  are  the  milk  exchanges  of 
towns  and  cities,  which  regulate  the  price  of  milk 
though  they  never  produce  a  drop;  the  elevator  and 
miller  “  combines  ”  of  the  Northwest  and  other  sec¬ 
tions,  which  by  mutual  agreement  “  among  gentle¬ 
men,”  say  they;  “  among  rogues  ”  think  the  public, 
“regulate”  the  price  of  wheat  as  it  rushes  to  market 
after  harvest,  and  again  just  before  harvest  when 
scarcity  of  breadstuffs  is  widespread  and  growing. 
Through  their  own  shiftlessness,  carelessness  and 
thoughtlessness  farmers — many  of  them  at  least — 
play  directly  into  the  hands  of  these  sharpers,  and 
then  howl  at  their  greed.  They  send  their  milk  to 
the  arbitrary  exchanges  instead  of  combining  and 
selling  it  themselves  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of 
middlemen;  they  rush  their  crops  to  market  as  soon 
as  harvested,  reckless  alike  of  thus  surfeiting  the  de¬ 
mand  and  consequently  beating  down  prices,  and  of 
the  extra  cost  and  waste  of  storage  on  blockaded  rail¬ 
roads  or  in  makeshift  receptacles  rendered  indispens¬ 
able  by  glutted  elevators.  Again,  whenever  there’s  a 
momentary  rise  in  the  price  of  any  article  owing  to 
the  shrewd  machinations  of  speculators  or  the  corner¬ 
ing  of  a  product,  they  hurry  the  commodity  to  market, 
to  arrive  just  in  time  to  meet  the  inevitable  reaction, 
and  unprofitable  prices.  Among  no  other  class  in  the 
community  do  trusts,  monopolies  and  trade  and  spec¬ 
ulative  combinations  find  such  easy  and — yes — gullible 
prey  as  among  farmers. 

The  real  trusts,  however,  and  similar  organized 
combinations  fleece  them  unmercifully  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  vigilance,  caution  and  intelligence.  The  Coal 
Trust  not  only  despoils  them  in  the  matter  of  fuel, 
but  unjustly  enhances  the  price  of  numerous  commod¬ 
ities  they  must  buy,  owing  to  the  extra  cost  of  manu¬ 


facture  due  to  the  extortionate  price  of  coal  in  furnace 
and  workshop.  The  Barbed  Wire  Fence  Trusts  victim¬ 
ize  them  directly  out  of  millions  every  year.  The 
Broom  Trust  is  equally  rapacious,  but  its  operations 
are  more  limited.  The  Condensed  Milk  Trust,  while 
keeping  down  prices  in  sections,  also  affords  markets 
for  a  product  which,  without  it,  would  be  unremuner- 
ative,  and  is  therefore  hardly  a  curse.  The  Cordage 
or  Binding  Twine  Trust,  however,  is  an  unmitigated 
extortioner  among  farmers ;  but  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust 
is  the  monster  par  excellence  in  this  line.  The  Cotton 
Thread  Trust  winds  its  fleecing  way  into  every  home¬ 
stead  ;  and  the  Fork  and  Hoe  Trust  rakes  unjust  gains 
from  every  meadow,  field  and  garden.  The  Fruit  Jar 
Trust  overtaxes  alike  the  fruit  grower  and  the  house¬ 
wife.  The  Harrow  Trust  drags  the  farmer’s  cash  as  well 
as  his  land,  and  the  Harvester  Trust  reaps  his  gains 
as  well  as  his  grains.  The  Fiber  Trust  is  as  tough  on 
the  farmer  as  the  Leather  Trust,  and  the  Linseed  Oil 
Trust  is  nearly  as  greedy  a  leech  in  the  North  as  its 
congener  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust  is  in  the  South.  The 
Match  Trust  is  almost  matchless  in  its  rapacity  ;  while 
the  Oatmeal  Trust  is  a  doubtful  blessing  in  any  section. 
Where  does  the  Paper  Bag  Trust  make  itself  felt  more 
than  on  the  farm  ?  Does  the  Preserves  Trust  raise  the 
prices  of  jellies  and  fruits  anywhere  except  on  the  con¬ 
sumers’  tables  ?  What  farmer  is  benefited  by  the 
Rice  Trust  ?  The  Salt  Trust  lays  its  covetous  hand 
alike  on  the  farmer’s  own  food  and  that  of  his  live 
stock  and  levies  on  his  meat  barrel  and  his  butter  tub. 
The  SanitaryWare  Trust  and  the  Sewer  Trust  menace 
bis  health,  and  the  Soap  Trust  his  cleanliness,  while  the 
Starch  Trust  strikes  a  blow  at  his  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
aims  one  at  his  linen.  The  Stove  Trust  seeks  to  make 
his  home  less  cheerful  in  this  or  any  other  weather  ; 
and  the  Sugar  Trust  lays  an  arbitrary  impost  on  its 
sweetness.  Even  the  Teasel  Trust  shows  that  no 
specialty  in  rural  regions  is  too  insignificant  for  a 
trust’s  omnivorous  greed,  and  the  Umbrella  Trust 
threatens  the  farmer  and  his  family  with  a  drenching 
unless  he  adds  to  its  extortionate  hoards.  Finally, 
with  its  20  years  of  baneful  existence,  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  the  most  patriarchal,  powerful  and  pitiless  of 
all,  restrained  in  its  exactions  in  towns  and  cities  by 
gas  and  electricity,  has  a  free  hand  in  its  taxation  of 
lamp  lights  in  country  places. 

Farmers  can  expect  little  in  the  way  of  good  from 
trusts  and  similar  monopolies,  but  are  sure  to  meet 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  evil. 

Steam  Evaporation  of  Maple  Syrup. 

W.  II.  C.,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. — In  The  Rubai.  Nkw- 
Yobkeb  for  1890,  page  901,  appeared  an  article  on  “An 
Improved  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Maple 
Molasses.”  The  writer  says  the  evaporator  is  run  with 
a  10-horse  power  engine,  but  that  a  much  smaller  engine 
would  serve  the  purpose  equally  well  and  with  less 
expense.  He  does  not  say  how  much  it  will  evaporate. 
Now  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  is  an  eight-horse 
power  engine  capable  of  evaporating ;  or,  in  other 
words,  how  large  an  engine  will  it  require  to  evaporate 
the  sap  from  1,000  trees ;  say  from  4,000  to  5,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  day?  Any  information  in  relation  to  evapor¬ 
ating  sap  by  steam  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Ans. — The  apparatus  referred  to  consisted  of  a  single 
evaporating  vat,  as  described.  By  running  from  early 
morning  till  nearly  midnight,  this  evaporated  the  sap 
of  300  to  500  trees.  The  owner  had  a  10-horse  power 
engine,  but  found  it  larger  than  necessary.  How 
much  too  large  it  may  have  been  is  not  known  ;  but  it 
was  supposed  a  six-horse  engine  could  have  run  this 
one  vat.  For  1,000  trees  or  over,  W.  H.  C.  should  use 
two  or  more  vats.  To  evaporate  rapidly,  they  should 
be  wide  and  shallow — not  deep.  His  eight-horse  power 
engine  or  generator  may  do  the  work,  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  would  find  a  larger  size  more  satisfactory.  He 
will  find  a  steam  generator  less  expensive  as  regards 
the  first  cost ;  but  the  fuel  consumed  is  very  nearly  the 
same  for  a  given  amount  of  work  done.  s.  p.  shuli.. 

How  to  Get  “Quality”  in  Potatoes. 

A.  S.  McB.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. — As  a  rule,  our  potatoes 
are  of  good  quality  in  this  section.  Our  soil  is  light 
and  our  drainage  excellent.  A  New  York  hotel  offered 
me  a  dollar  a  barrel  over  market  price  for  all  it  needed. 
Last  year  for  some  reason  the  quality  failed  although 
every  care  in  the  way  of  fertilizers  was  given  them. 
What  was  the  cause  ?  If  one  is  growing  a  potato  for 
quality,  regardless  of  cost  or  care,  what  variety  should 
he  grow?  Do  fertilizers  improve  or  injure  the  quality? 
Don’t  care  for  (pmntity.  I’d  rather  have  50  bushels  per 
acre  of  good  ones  than  any  quantity  of  poor  ones. 

Ans. — We  can  only  say  that  the  quality  of  potatoes 
varies  from  season  to  season.  This  is  the  case  with 
some  varieties  more  than  with  others,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  one  can  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
As  to  fertilizers,  we  prefer  raw  bone  to  superphos¬ 
phates,  and  sulphate  to  muriate  of  potash.  As  to 
which  are  the  best  varieties  in  quality,  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  refer  our  friend  to  the  careful  reports 
which  appear  in  these  columns  from  year  to  year. 
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Those  Game  Laws. 

B.  B.,  Sangamon  County,  111. — I  think 
with  The  Rural  that  all  game  should 
be  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
on  which  it  is  trespassing.  He  is  the 
one  who  has  usually  been  to  the  expense 
of  feeding  the  game,  and  he  looks  around 
in  vain  for  redress  if  it  proves  a  nuisance 
to  him.  No  one — not  even  the  Govern¬ 
ment — seems  to  want  a  full  ownership, 
for  then  he  would  have  to  pay  the 
damage  done  by  rabbits  to  the  orchard, 
by  geese  and  cranes  to  the  corn  fields, 
and  by  the  reed  birds  to  the  rice. 

E.  P.  R.  says:  “  The  taking  of  game  by 
shooting  yields  the  grandest  sport  ever 
enjoyed  by  man.”  How  does  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
swallow  this  ?  More  than  likely  it  would 
want  the  game  caught  tenderly  and 
chloroformed  to  save  unnecessary  suf¬ 
fering. 

The  fact  is  it  would  make  but  little 
difference  if  the  game  was  “  practically 
exterminated”  as  he  says,  except  to  a 
few  sentimentalists  and  sportsmen. 
What  an  unmatched  team  ! 

But  they  would  not  be  exterminated  if 
there  were  no  game  laws,  for  really  the 
laws  are  a  dead  letter.  The  owner  of 
the  land  “  feels  it  in  him”  that  he  has  a 
right  in  the  matter  that  legislation  can 
not  take  from  him,  and  acts  accordingly. 
How  does  he  act  ?  He  who  fancies  quails 
protects  the  quails  on  his  place.  He  who 
has  no  orchard,  may  not  war  on  the 
rabbit,  but  the  one  who  has  young  trees 
always  does,  no  matter  what  the  law  is. 

Too  many  restraining  laws  !  Individual 
liberty  is  true  liberty.  What  does  it  matter 
to  me  how  many  rights  the  State  has 
when  I  myself  am  in  prison  ? 

H.  S  ,  Macon  County,  N.  C. — I  have 
had  some  years’  experience  in  regard  to 
the  hunting  of  game  and  the  taking  of 
fish  on  an  extensive  property  which  I 
own,  and  it  has  led  me  to  look  into  the 
law  on  this  subject.  It  should  be  known 
that  when  there  is  not  an  express  statute 
existing  in  regard  to  it,  the  common  law 
prevails,  and  this  expressly  provides  that 
any  person  entering  upon  the  close  or 
boundary  of  another  without  his  consent 
is  a  trespasser,  for  whatever  purpose  he 
may  break  the  close,  quasi  clausum 
fran^jit.  Further,  the  common  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  wild  animals  as  game  are 
ferae  natures ,  and  originally  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  are  thus  common  prop¬ 
erty,  as  no  one  in  particular  can  own 
them.  But  this  is  only  when  they  are 
living.  As  soon  as  an  animal  is  dead  it  be¬ 
comes  property,  and  as  everything  natur¬ 
ally  on  a  person’s  land,  when  dead,  is  his,  it 
follows  that  as  soon  as  game  is  killed  it  be  - 
comes  the  personal  property  of  the  owner 
and  an  ;  ppendage  of  his  land.  Thus 
any  unauthorized  person  going  upon  the 
land  of  another,  especially  if  notices  are 
posted  so  that  the  public  may  learn  that 
the  owner  objects  to  any  trespass  and  in¬ 
dicates  in  this  way  his  boundaries, 
commits  a  double  offense.  The  law 
is  now  sufficient  if  it  were  only  enforced. 
And  this  I  have  found,  after  an  expense 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  in  stocking  my 
land  and  water,  to  be  more  trouble  than 
it  is  worth,  and  I  have  given  up  the  fight 
and  my  game  is  gone. 

Wool  as  a  By-Product. 

A.  E.  B.,  South  Haven,  Mich. — The 
fine  wool  breeders  have  had  what  legis¬ 
lation  they  wanted  to  date,  and  still 
many  have  gone  out  of  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  very  many  more  have  crossed 
their  stock  with  the  mutton  breeds,  and 
a  few  very  patriotic  individuals  proclaim 
that  they  will  keep  their  wrinkles  pure 
the  rest  of  their  lives  as  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  Not  that  the  crinkly  individuals 
pay  so  much,  but  that  their  society  is  so 
highly  appreciated.  They  have  a  royal 


ancestry.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  should 
one  of  the  latter  class  of  breeders  live  a 
thousand  years,  he  could  make  some 
money  exhibiting  some  of  his  one-sided 
animals,  provided,  of  course,  that  he 
would  not  change  his  mind,  and  I  think 
he  would  not. 

In  growing  what  wool  is  needed,  the 
Merino  breeders  cannot  produce  enough 
meat  and  they  complain  that  wool  pays 
little  or  nothing,  and,  if  the  tariff  be 
taken  off,  they  would  lose  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mutton  raisers  produce 
meat  and  the  wool  is  a  by-product. 

My  neighbor,  William  Ball,  on  page  827 
of  The  R.  N.-Y. ,  says  that  in  case  wool  is 
put  on  the  free  list,  he  will  feel  like 
giving  the  sheep  industry  a  wide  berth  ; 
for  he  does  not  believe  the  business  would 
pay  in  any  form.  A  “wide  berth”  is 
what  many  Merino  breeders  have  been 
giving  the  industry  these  last  few  years  ; 
and  the  “berth”  widens  in  an  arithmet¬ 
ical  ratio.  Mr.  Ball  says,  further,  of 
the  “  wool-growing  ”  interests  :  “  The 
business  now  is  barely  remunerative,” 
and  others  claim  it  is  absolutely  not 
remunerative.  If  this  is  so,  “  free  wool” 
could  injure  it  but  little,  or  not  at  all.  1 
cannot  conceive  any  great  loss  to  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  pays  but  little  or  no  profit. 
Better  impose  the  burden  of  taxation 
where  it  will  do  some  good  to  some  one. 
A  dollar  taken  from  the  people  should  do 
some  one  at  least  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
good.  When  the  beneficiaries  admit  it 
does  not,  stop  taking  it. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Clogs. 

P.  G.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. — I  applied  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  on  some  potato  vines 
the  past  season  with  a  common  hand 
sprinkler  and  found  it  very  difficult  to 
make  it  run  through  the  rose,  as  it  was 
so  thick  that  it  clogged  up  the  holes.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  all  right  if  a 
force  pump  had  been  used.  The  applica¬ 
tion  was  not  made  till  the  vines  had  be¬ 
come  affected,  and  as  there  were  several 
rains  soon  after  it  didn’t  seem  to  do  any 
good. 

More  Tufted  Turkeys. 

A.  A.  H.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt  — In  The 
Rural  of  January  7  Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman 
asks  how  he  can  reproduce  the  tufts  on 
his  tufted  Bronze  turkey.  I  think  this 
will  be  an  easy  matter,  if  he  still  has  the 
original  tufted  bird.  If  he  will  mate  the 
old  bird  with  the  young  hens  served  by 
him  in  1892,  I  think  that,  in  1893,  he  will 
get  some  birds  that  will  show  this  pecu¬ 
liarity.  And  by  again  mating  hens  in 
1894  to  the  young  hens  hatched  in  1893, 
he  will  be  quite  certain  to  get  a  good  per 
cent  of  tufted  birds.  The  above  would 
be  my  method  of  fixing  any  particular 
freak  in  chickens,  and  I  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  same  rule  would  not  work 
in  this  case. 

One  of  my  neighbors  mated  a  White 
Langshan  cockerel  with  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  and  the  result  was  that  all  of 
the  cockerels  were  barred  like  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  but  somewhat  darker 
in  color,  and  all  the  pullets  were  as  black 
as  a  Black  Langshan.  As  he  did  not 
like  black  fowls,  I  advised  him  to  mate 
this  White  Langshan  cock  with  the  black 
pullets,  and  the  results  of  this  mating 
were  all  pure  white  chicks.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  Mr.  Chapman  to  select  the  best 
young  Tom  hatched  in  1893  (the  one 
showing  the  best  crest)  and  mate  him 
in  1894,  with  one  or  two  of  the  best 
crested  hens  of  the  same  year’s  hatch, 
and  mark  the  young  poults  by  punching 
holes  in  the  webs  of  their  feet,  and 
by  breeding  these  separately,  he  will 
have  two  strains,  which  can  in  time  be 
bred  back  together  to  avoid  too  close 
inbreeding. 

N  B.  t).,  Oakville,  Ky. — If  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  will  breed  his  top-knot  gobbler  to 
hens  of  which  he  is  the  sire,  and  repeat 
the  mating  to  the  second  and  third  gener¬ 
ation  and  thus  reproduce  the  top-knot, 
he  will  know  that  his  gobbler  is  a  case 
of  atavism.  But  if  he  fails  to  reproduce 
the  characteristic  by  inbreeding,  then  he 
may  know  that  the  feathers  on  the  head 


come  from  a  freak  of  nature.  Perhaps 
the  hen  that  laid  the  egg  that  produced 
the  top-knot  gobbler  at  some  opportune 
time  became  excited  or  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  a  peacock  or  some  other  feather 
headed  fowl, 

W.  A.  S.,  North  Woodbury,  Conn. — If 
Mr.  Chapman  will  call  on  Johnnie 
Tenice  of  this  place  he  will  find  a  turkey 
with  a  plume  like  that  shown  in  Fig  1,  in 
The  Rural  of  January  7  Johnnie  will 
give  all  his  turkeys  for  a  mate  to  his 
tufted  gobbler.  This  is  the  only  one  in 
all  this  region.  Can  a  female  be  found 
for  a  mate  ?  If  Mr.  Chapman  will  write 
to  Tenice,  perhaps  something  may  turn 
up  to  the  advantage  of  both. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 

and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


80  to  40  acre* 
per  day. 


Sows  any  quantity— 
evenly,  accurately, 
in  wet, 
dry  and  windy 


O.E.Thompson  &  SonSsW^V'/o'  twL. 

Ao.17  River  Street,  YPSILAXTI,  MICH. 


Pat.  Sept.  27,  1892. 

LAMBERT  * 


THE  LAMBERT 

PLOW  COLTER. 

for  plowing  under  green  crops. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  any 
land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or 
other  Utter.  Price  without 
clamp,  $2.50;  with  clamp,  $3.00. 

YOUNG,  Belfast,  Me. 


If  you  name  Thi  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Eyesight 

SAVED. 

“  My  boy  had  Scarlet 
Fever  when  4  years  old, 
leaving  him  very  weak 
and  with  blood  pois¬ 
oned  with  canker. 
His  eyes  became  in¬ 
flamed,  his  sufferings 
were  intense,  and  for  7 
weeks  he  could  not  even 
open  his  eyes.  I  began 
Clifford  Blackman.  g.,vinS  him  IIOOI1N 
“  l  NAKMAPAKIM.A. 
which  soon  cured  him.  I  know  it  saved  his 
sit'hi.  if  not  his  very  life.”  Apbie  F.  Black¬ 
man,  2888  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOOD’S  PlLLS  are  the  best  after-dinner  Pills, 
assist  digestion,  cure  headache  and  biliousness. 


[yinYpumps. 

■  r  Automatic  Kixart,  Bn 


TWELBstI 

i*J>  BXST.| 

■w  AHwuiau i  niA«>,  Br*u  Working— 
*  Parts, heavy  Hose  and  YF.RMOREL  JK)X-W 
'  7, LEM.  OurtMKFIILD  KNAPSACK  and. 
rLITTLK  GEM  lead  all  others.  You  can  flare" 
r  money  by  dealing  with  us.  Book  of  instruc-g 
tion.  free.  FIELD,  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,1 
W  118  Bristol  Aye.  LOCKPOKT,  N.  Yj 


Trf  a  TVTT'O  C2wh0  have 

£  used  the 

-REPORT- 
7 creased  crops. 

Send  for  Special 
Circular. 
Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW 

New  York  Office.  18  Cliff 


UM,  CONN. 
New  York:  City. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
Scans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0* 
orders  or  more.  L  8.  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston,  Hast 


of  1st  quality  can  ever 
be  sent  by  mail.  May¬ 
hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence— everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros. ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

fruit  Trees 

Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach,  See. 

LARCEST  and  BEST  STOCK  in  the  U.  S. 

Planters  and  Dealers  should  get  our  prices  before 
placing  orders. 

Niagara  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 

E.  MOODY  A  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  HERO  GRAPE. 

Healthy,  strong  and  productive,  clusters  and  ber¬ 
ries  large.  I  have  a  limited  number  of  strong,  well 
rooted  vines,  which  I  will  send  at  $1  for  year  old  and 
$1.25  for  two  year  old  vines. 

LUDWIG  HENKE,  Collinsville,  Ill. 


WILLIS 

SapSpout. 


In  one  piece  with  hook. 
"Greatly  improv’d  this  season. 
Bend  J 1  The  best  ever  made.  More  used  even 

for  year  than  all  others  combined.  Also 

circular,  full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Good* 

CHARLES  MILLAR  A  SON,  Utica.  N.Y. 


SCIENTIFIC 

RINDING 
MILL. 


BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

to  prevent  accidents. 
Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  with  all  others. 

SAVES  25  to  50  per  cent,  grinding  Feed.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Iff"Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue 
of  this  and  OUlir  r—  n  nil  1 1  I  For  Two 

Our  NEW  OWfc.tr'  IVIIL.L.  Ilor.o. 
THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


IDEAL FEED  MILL 


WILL  SAVE 
31-3  PERCENT, 
OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 


Remember  It  grinds  EAR  C0."N  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 


STOVER  MFG.  CO., 


403  River  Street, 

FKEEPOHT,  ILL. 


— FEED — 
GRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 
12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  fematl 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
STAR  HIFG.  CO., 
Hew  Levin  gtoK.diifcfc. 


Rose  Colored  Flowers,  three 

inches  across.  Leaves  io  inches  wide, 
extending  from  ground  to  tip ;  will  co  vex 
an  arbor  or  porch  quicker  than  any 
climber  known.  Effect  simply  En¬ 
chanting  and  Tropical  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Price  per 
packet  20  cents. 

Where  requested  each 
purchaser  will  receive  free  a 
copy  of  THE  POETS’ 

NUMBER 

VICKS 

FLORAL  GUIDE. 

novel  and  charming  feature  in  the  way  of  hundreds  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  appropriate  poetical  quotations  from  the  best  authors,  making  The  Poet’s  Number  of 
Vick’s  Floral  Guide  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure  the  whole  year.  The  practical  part  con¬ 
tains  Colored  Plates  of  Alpine  Aster,  Begonia,  Dahlias,  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  Clem¬ 
atis,  Pansies,  Cannas,  Corn  and  Potatoes,  hundreds  of  Engravings  ;  descriptions  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  prolific  Pea — The  Charmer,  The  Golden  Nugget  Corn,  which  was  such 
a  favorite  last  summer,  new  Roses,  new  Chrysanthemums,  and  scores  of  other  grand  and 
good  things.  Names  and  prices  of  everything  one  could  desire  in  way  of  Flowers,  Vegetables, 

Plants,  Bulbs,  etc. 

Sent  for  only  10  cents,  which  can  be  deducted  from  the  first  order.  $2000  in  Cash  Prizes. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Foliage  very 
dense  and 
branching  in 
all  directions. 

For  1893  we  h: 


Grand  and 
Beautiful 

CLIMBER. 


One  of  the  most  luxuriant  plants  evei 

grown.  RAPID  CROWER. 


- Dr.  McCosh  :  “The  trouble  is  now 

that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  is  in 
football,  instead  of  in  his  Greek  and 
philosophy,  as  it  should  be.  Colleges 
are  not  created  and  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  football 
or  in  rowing.  The  physical  development 
which  may  come  from  these  is  a  valuable 
incident,  no  doubt,  to  the  college  train¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  be  only  an  incident. 
The  studies  should  be  first,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  t}ie  student  should  be  in 
them.” 


Rft  ^  ^orrow’  we  have  the  following 

fcyg/  Area-acres .  2^000,000  37*  000.000 

Yield— bushels .  . 312,000,000  450,000,000 

Multum  in  Parvo.  Value— dollars . 327,000,000  372,000.000 

Value  per  bushel — dollars....  1.05  0.83 

Hem  is  Mr.  frank  B.  Lamb’s  (West-  11:5  loll 

flew.  N.  Y.)  potato  experience  (or  1892  :  The  durI  th,s  decadei  it  ap. 

“  I  planted  five  varieties  on  the  same  day  .  ,  . ,  ,  . 

^  :  pears,  increased  44  per  cent  over  that  of 

— May  11 — and  gave  them  the  same  culti-  ,,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

J  6  ,  the  previous  decade.  The  value  of  the 

vat'on.  The  New  Queen  gave  the  best  .  ,  .  ,  ™ 

„  & .  ,  ,  ,  crop  increased  only  14  per  cent.  The 

results,  being  early,  of  uniformly  good  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ... 

fo  .  ,,  ^  rate  per  bushel  was  22  cents  less  during 

size  and  it  matured  before  the  rust  came  , ,  .  ,  ,  , ,  ,  , , 

this  decade  than  during  the  previous  one, 
on.  The  Puritan  was  perhaps  a  few  ,  ,,  .  ,,  , 

r  and  the  value  per  acre  was  three  dollars 

days  earlier,  but  yielded  very  few  mar-  . 

J  less.  The  yield  per  acre  is  a  little  less, 

ketable  potatoes  in  a  hill,  a  great  many 

being  small.  The  Charles  Downing  was  It  ^hooves  every  farmer  to  consider 

a  complete  failure,  scarcely  any  being  in  what  waY  and  to  what  extent  the 
of  marketable  size.  The  Summit  turned  World’s  Fair  may  create  an  increased  de- 
out  very  fairly  and  but  for  the  blight  mand  for  the  Products  of  the  soil, 
would  have  made  a  large  crop.  The  All  business  men  take  note  of  the  con- 
Rural  No.  2  gave  a  good  crop,  seeming  to  stant  changes  in  the  taste  of  their  cus- 
stand  the  blight  better  than  any  late  tomers  and  in  the  demand  for  certain 
potato.  Of  the  five  only  the  Queen  and  kinds  of  goods;  and  as  changes  in  the 
the  Rural  No.  2  gave  entire  satisfac-  demands  for  food  products  are  more  fre- 
tion.  quent  than  in  any  others,  those  who  sup- 

What  does  it  prove  that  the  progress  P1?  these  must  necessarily  meet  these 
of  wheat  culture  is  steadily  westward  ?  changes.  At  the  present  time  the  de¬ 
mand  for  butter  made  from  sweet  cretin 
It  was  found  by  Richardson,  as  noted  is  increasing,  and  this  is  not  cause  for 
in  “Soils  and  Crops,”  page  110,  as  the  surprise.  That  excellent  dairy  authority, 
result  of  about  400  determinations,  that  Henry  Stewart,  reminds  the  readers  of 
there  are  12,000  kernels  in  a  pound  of  the  New  York  Times,  of  which  he  is  the 
wheat,  taking  the  average.  Rut  in  some  agricultural  editor,  that  butter  is  liable 
samples  there  were  only  8,000,  while  in  to  rapid  changes  in  quality,  and  these  are 
others  there  were  24,000  kernels  to  the  due  very  much  to  the  condition  of  the 
pound.  It  is  plain  that  one  bushel  of  milk  and  cream  before  churning.  By 
seed  in  the  one  case  would  be  equivalent  keeping  the  cream  too  long,  certain  in¬ 
to  three  in  the  other.  How  then  are  we  jurious  changes  occur  in  it  that  affect 
to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  the  right  number  the  flavor  of  the  butter  seriously  and  re- 
of  bushels  to  sow  to  the  acre  ?  duce  its  value.  The  largest  proportion 

Taking  12,000  grains  to  the  pound,  of  the  butter  made  is  thus  spoiled,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  plants  at  the  rate  of  less  the  best  of  butter  soon  deteriorates  by 
than  four  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  yet  the  keeping.  Oversour  cream  will  not  make 
growth  fully  covers  the  land.  £ood  butter’  however  it  may  be  managed, 

because  of  chemical  changes  in  it  that 
We  learn  through  H.  W.  Stringfellow  cannot  be  neutralized  or  hidden.  It  is 
of  Hitchcock,  Texas,  that  he  has  a  chance  very  plain,  then,  that  by  churning  the 
seedling  of  Concord  that  seems  to  give  cream  while  it  is  sweet  all  these  risks 
promise  of  high  value.  He  describes  the  of  spoiling  the  butter  are  avoided,  and 
bunch  as  medium,  berry  smaller  than  as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  necessity 
Concord,  bangs  long  to  the  bunch  and  is  for  keeping  the  butter  some  time  before 
quite  free  from  pulp.  “It  is  dead  ripe  it  can  be  used,  the  inevitable  deteriora- 
before  the  Concord  shows  a  trace  of  color  tion  of  quality  by  this  keeping  is  pre- 
and  much  earlier  than  Moore’s  Early.”  vented  by  using  only  that  made  from 
Its  exceeding  earliness  and  freedom  sweet  cream.  Such  butter  improves  dur- 
from  pulp  are  its  striking  merits.  ing  the  short  time  that  elapses  between 

We  have  had  the  Ruby  (Moore)  for  the  making  of  it  and  its  appearance  on 
about  seven  years  and  our  notes  from  ^he  fable.  Hence  the  demand  for  it  is 
season  to  season  show  that  it  ripens  with  only  reasonable.  This  being  so,  butter 
the  Red  Dutch  ;  that  the  racemes  are  makers  should  take  note  of  this  drift  of 
longer,  the  berry  scarcely  so  large  ;  the  tbe  Public  desire  and  Suide  themselves 
quality  not  so  good.  The  Mayflower  for  accordingly.  DjreCf 
J  anuary  presents  a  full-page  colored  plate 

of  “  The  Ruby  Currant  ”  and  describes  it  Harper’s  Weekly:  “  Ihe  better- 

as  follows  :  “  It  is  certainly  the  largest,  ment  of  the  great  highways  of  interior 
finest,  hardiest  and  most  productive  cur-  communication  is  a  matter  of  general 
rant  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  The  concern  and  should  be  accomplished 
fruit  is  borne  in  enormous  clusters,  through  a  general  or  State  tax.  Ihe 
About  25  berries  grow  in  a  raceme.  In  r°ads  that  are  purely  local  should  be  left 
quality  it  is  superior  to  any  other  variety,  to  the  local  authorities,  who,  once  having 
being  a  mild  acid  of  exceptionally  high  seen  the  advantages  of  good  roads,  and 
flavor.  It  is  a  greater  and  surer  bearer  learned  how  to  make  and  maintain  them, 
than  any  currant  known.”  may  be  depended  on  to  reform  the  pres¬ 

ent  inefficient  and  costly  methods.” 

Our  own  experience  with  the  Ruby  is 

not  given  to  disparage  the  variety  in  any  “  A  farmer  who  has  not  advanced  dur- 
way,  but  merely  to  show  that  our  esti-  inS  the  last  20  ^ars  in  his  methods  of 

mate  of  its  value  and  the  Mayflower's  work  mi£bt  as  wel1  try  to  run  his  farm 
are  widely  different.  Let  us  hear  from  wa^on  on  the  railroad  as  to  keep  up  with 

those  of  our  readers  who  have  tried  the  those  wbo  bave  kePfc  in  line  witb  tbe 
Ruby  general  improvement.” 

_  „  ..  ,,  ,  - Vermont  Watchman  :  “  We  don’t 

Pres.  Campbell  (Ohio  Horticultural  , 

.  ,  ,  ,  ,,  „  ,  .  ,  care  how  much  we  pay  a  man,  if  we  can 

Society)  says  that  the  Eaton  is  a  large,  ,  , J  , 

,  ...  ,  ,  .  ...  get  the  money  back  and  a  reasonable 

showy  grape,  but  not  so  good  in  quality  ,  ,  ,  ...  „ 

,  profit  from  his  labor.” 
as  the  Concord  or  Worden.  Although  ^ 

considered  a  new  variety,  he  has  had  it  - T.  B.  Terry  in  Practical  Farmer  : 

(or  its  counterpart)  growing  in  his  garden  “Some  few  men  are  more  interested  in 
for  the  past  20  years,  but  he  has  never  feeding  their  pigs  and  milking  their  cows 
considered  it  quite  worthy  of  introduc-  and  growing  their  crops  and  taking  care 
tion.  It  is  our  impression  that,  at  the  of  their  stock,  than  they  are  in  taking 
Rural  Grounds,  the  Eaton  ripens  fully  as  the  best  possible  care  of  their  wives  and 
early  as  the  Concord  or  Worden  if  not  a  children.” 

trifle  before.  There  is  no  difference  that  - Times  :  “  A  man’s  life  is  too  short  to 

we  can  discover  in  the  time  of  ripening  learn  by  his  own  practice  all  that  needs 
between  the  Concord  and  the  Worden,  to  be  known.” 

thoughothers  reportthe  latter  aweek  or  - Boot’s  Glf.axingb:  “Those  who  make 

more  earlier  than  the  former.  .  .,  ,  ,  o  ..... - - 


. .  ^  SPRING  CATALOGUE  OB' 

|1§||J|  Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the 
good  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


I EEDS = 

Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines  of  Old  &  New  Varieties, 
k  OUIt  NEW  CATALOGUE 
Isa  common  sense  book  for  com- 
mon  sense  people.  A  plain  talk 
aboutthe  best  seeds,  etc.,  and  hen- 
|H  est  prices.  Every  planter  should 
y  see  it  at  once.  Sent  Free. 

*  FRANK  I’OKI)  &  SON,  Ravenna, 0. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rural  Nkw-Yokkeh. 


ON  TRIAL. 
That’s  a  good  way 
to  buy  a  medicine, 
but  it’s  a  pretty 
hard  condition 
under  which  to  sell 
it.  Perhaps  you’ve 
noticed  that  the  or- 
Idinary,  hit  or  miss 
medicine  doesn’t  at¬ 
tempt  it. 

The  only  remedy 


If  ^ 
You  Think 


any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then  ^ 
any  kind  of  seeds  will  do ;  but  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


of  its  kind  so  re¬ 
markable  in  its  effects  that  it  can  be  sold  on 
this  plan  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  As  a  blood  -  cleanser,  strength  -  re¬ 
storer,  and  flesh-builder,  there’s  nothing  like  it 
known  to  medical  science.  In  every  disease 
where  the  fault  is  in  the  liver  or  the  blood,  as 
Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  and  the 
most  stubborn  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Scrofulous 
affections,  it  is  guaranteed  in  every  case  to 
benefit  or  cure,  or  you  have  your  money  back. 


Always  the  best,  they  are  recognized  as 
the  standard  everywhere.  I 

k  Ferry’’*  Seed  Annual  is  the  most  A 
A  important  book  of  the  kind  pub-  M 
■  lished.  It  is  invaluable  to  the 
planter.  We  send  it  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT, 

Mich. 


To  every  sufferer  from  Catarrh,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  case  or  of  how  long  stand¬ 
ing,  the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Sago’s  Catarrh 
Remedy  say  this :  “If  we  can’t  cure  it, 
perfectly  and  permanently,  we’ll  pay  you 
$500  in  cash.”  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES 


Ilf  ■  A  ■  V  ^  M--Ivory  rtader  of  this  paper  who 

WAN  I  Fll to  Strawberries 

VV  fill  I  LU  32-pago  Illustrated  and  Do- 
scriptivo  Strawberry  Catalogue,  FEES.  csrSoud  now,  It 
will  pay  you.  w.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.  SALISBURY,  MB. 


certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


AGENTS  WANTED,  “srdsr9 

nuuuiu  urniiui/!  w.  feT  8M1TH  co 
Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Established  1840. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


A5PINWALL” 


PLANTS 

Corn,® 


DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS. 


Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops,  it  Covers 

ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  the  table. 
The  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
(hinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  the  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be¬ 
low  frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 


DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA, 

The  price  places  it  within  ^  Furnished  plain  or  witl 

the  reach  of  all  \  ^tggj^^^fertilizer  attachment.  Ca 

Thoroughly  practical,  i pacity  of  distributing  fron 
Plants  10  to  12  acres  J  two  hundred  toonethousan. 

EXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting  Catalogue  of  potato  am 

PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  with  corn  planting  machinery 

every  machine.  |  •  FREE.  Address 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A, 
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Sir  J.  B.  and  Lady  Lawes  have  just  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  in  a  quiet  manner,  surrounded  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  Farmers  everywhere  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  this  good  man  has  enjoyed  so  large 
a  share  of  domestic  happiness. 

*  * 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Law’s  interesting  article  on 
feeding  bone  meal,  see  page  63,  we  want  to  say  that 
cattle,  particularly  work  oxen,  often  suffer  from  gravel 
or  hard  formations  in  the  kidneys.  The  trouble  comes 
generally  in  winter  when  the  animals  are  largely  fed 
on  dry  food  with  irregular  watering,  and  given  large 
quantities  of  bran.  Succulent  food  containing  a  large 
amount  of  water  is  always  useful  in  such  cases.  Cattle 
at  pasture  are  seldom  troubled  and  those  fed  on  roots 
or  ensilage  are  reasonably  sure  to  escape.  In  humans 
the  treatment  for  this  trouble  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  containing 
some  alkaline  solvent  will  prevent  the  formation  and 
precipitation  of  the  calculi.  A  daily  heavy  dose  of 
Rochelle  salts  dissolved  in  hot  water  or  ordinary  cook¬ 
ing1  soda,  and  a  double  allowance  of  drinking  water 
will  usually  do  as  much  good  as  a  visit  to  “  the 
springs.” 

*  • 

The  Standard  Oil  Trust  or  Company,  along  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  has  been 
unmistakably  caught  in  a  flagrant  conspiracy  against 
the  National  Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  to  crush  out 
competition.  The  convicting  documents  before  the 
Inter-State  Commission  are  the  orders  of  the  Southern 
traffic  managers  granting  the  monopoly  a  rate  from 
Ohio  to  the  Pacific  coast  three  cents  a  gallon  less  than 
the  rate  extorted  from  other  oil  shippers.  This  is 
amply  sufficient  to  give  the  Standard  an  absolute 
monopoly  along  the  coast.  Still  more  outrageous,  the 
rate  to  the  Pacific  from  its  Ohio  fields  was  made  less 
to  the  Standard  than  that  to  others  from  the  oil  fields 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  !  It  is  in  this  way  this 
conscienceless  monster  has  been  built  up,  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller’s  multitudinous  millions,  a  pittance  of 
which  he  has  given,  with  loud  acclaim,  for  educational 
and  religious  purposes,  have  been  accumulated  by  a 
series  of  similar  raids  on  rivals.  The  public  will  be 
eager  to  learn  whether  this  arch-monopoly  can  through 
this  piece  of  hostile  legislation  “  drive  a  coach  and  six.” 

*  * 

There  is  quite  an  inquiry  regarding  tobacco  stems 
as  a  fertilizer.  This  waste  product  of  the  tobacco 
factories  is  often  sold  for  a  very  low  price.  At  some 
of  these  factories  it  is  baled  and  shipped  away  to  be 
used  for  making  insecticides,  but  at  others  this  plan 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  and  the  product  can  be 
bought  in  bulk  for  a  low  price,  and  farmers  and 
gardeners  may  well  secure  it  whenever  possible.  This 
tobacco  is  objectionable  to  many  insects.  As  explained 
elsewhere,  it  is  excellent  for  use  around  squash  or 
melon  vines,  as  it  not  only  serves  as  a  mulch  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  keeps  off  insects  as  well.  As  a  fertilizer, 
the  stems  are  valuable  largely  for  the  potash  they  con¬ 
tain,  though  nitrogen  is  also  present  in  fair  quantities. 
As  a  fertilizer  for  peach  or  other  fruit  trees  they  ought 
to  give  good  results.  In  its  experiments  for  1891  The 
R.  N.-Y.  grew  potatoes  fertilized  with  ground  tobacco 
or  snuff  alone.  The  yield,  as  compared  with  plots 
where  chemicals  were  used,  was  very  fair  and  the 
tubers  were  remarkably  smooth  and  handsome. 

*  * 

About  three  years  ago  Texas  passed  an  anti-alien 
land  ownership  law  so  wide  in  its  scope  and  drastic  in 
its  enactments  that  it  caused  so  serious  a  stagnation 
of  general  business  and  threatened  such  a  withholding 
and  withdrawal  of  outside  capital  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  other  States  in  the  Union,  that  a  clamorous  de¬ 
mand  was  made  on  the  Governor  to  call  an  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  obnoxious 
measure.  The  courts  declared  the  law  void,  however, 
and  its  advocates,  who  could  easily  have  secured  legis¬ 
lation  of  a  moderate  and  constitutional  nature  on  the 
subject,  were  left  without  any  change  in  the  old  law. 
As  a  result,  an  association  of  foreign  capitalists  is  just 
concluding  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  1,500,000 
acres  of  excellent  cotton  lands  in  three  adjoining 
counties  in  the  State,  with  the  intention  of  raising  the 
staple  on  a  large  scale.  If  successful,  doubtless  simi¬ 
lar  enterprises  will  be  undertaken  not  only  in  the  Lone 


Star  State,  but  in  several  of  the  other  Southern  States 
also.  The  strongest  promoters  of  the  objectionable 
legislation  were  the  farmers  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fiasco  will  teach  them  that  even  aliens  and  invested 
interests  generally  have  some  rights  secured  by 
treaties  or  the  National  and  State  Constitutions,  which 
cannot  be  violated  by  hasty  and  intemperate  legis¬ 
lation.  #  * 

Statistics  show  that  since  the  civil  service  system 
went  into  force  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  there 
have  been  more  mail  robberies  than  ever  before  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed.  The 
arrests  made  of  late  years  among  the  employees  of  the 
Department  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
made  in  other  walks  of  life.  The  record  of  official  dis¬ 
honesty  has  been  so  astounding  as  to  call  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  system  under  which  it  has  been  made.  Can 
the  competitive  system  distinguish  between  honesty 
and  dishonesty  ?  The  service  is,  quite  possibly,  more 
efficient  than  formerly.  But,  alas  !  a  man’s  efficiency 
has  little  to  do  with  his  honesty,  and  while  education 
undoubtedly  develops  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
tends  to  render  men  more  efficient  in  any  calling, 
doesn’t  it  also  stimulate  and  develop  the  evil  principles 
in  a  person  naturally  dishonest  and  vicious,  while 
enabling  him  to  gratify  his  natural  bent  to  evil  with 
greater  real  or  aoparent  safety  ?  Shouldn't  more 
attention  at  home  and  in  our  educational  institutions 
be  given  to  the  development  of  moral  principles  even 
at  the  cost  of  less  assiduous  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ? 

*  * 

The  potato  crop  seems  likely  to  follow  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  to  be  grown  on 
larger  areas  and  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery  for 
planting  and  digging.  The  notes  printed  on  another 
page  give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  saved  by  machine 
planting.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  almost  any  com¬ 
munity  an  enterprising  man  can  find  outside  work 
enough  for  his  planter  to  pay  its  cost  in  a  few  years. 
When  it  comes  to  planting  so  as  to  avoid  “  missing 
hills,”  a  well-regulated  planter  will  beat  a  hired  man 
who  has  little  or  no  interest  in  his  work.  As  to 
cooperative  buying  of  machinery,  the  evidence  here  is 
mostly  against  it,  because  of  the  difficulty  most 
farmers  have  in  agreeing.  In  a  wet  and  backward 
season  when,  as  soon  as  the  weather  clears,  there  is  a 
rush  to  put  in  the  crop,  the  members  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  all  want  the  machine  at  once.  It  is  probably 
more  satisfactory  for  one  man  to  buy  the  planter  and 
do  work  for  his  neighbors.  Another  troublesome 
thing  about  potato  growing  is  cutting  the  seed.  This 
is  a  tedious  and  expensive  job — unsatisfactory  when 
left  to  careless  hands.  We  shall  soon  give  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  men  who  have  used  a  machine  for  this  purpose. 
*  * 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  proposition  to  elect 
United  States  Senators  by  the  direct  votes  of  the 
people  instead  of  by  those  of  the  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  several  States,  was  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  by  the  farmers’  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  it  was  at  first  scouted  as  al¬ 
most  revolutionary,  then  discussed  with  ever-increas¬ 
ing  toleration  and  finally  with  more  or  less  general 
approval.  The  other  day  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
passed  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  providing  for  such  a  change,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Republicans,  not  to 
the  substance  of  the  measure,  but  to  a  clause  giving 
the  various  State  legislatures  the  power  to  prescribe 
“  the  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives.”  This  they  regarded 
as  an  abdication  of  the  rights  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  maintain  should  hold  jurisdiction 
over  the  election  of  our  National  legislators.  The 
subject  is  being  discussed  in  the  Senate  also,  but  as 
such  a  change  in  the  Constitution  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  relegation  of  most  of  the  present  plutocratic 
members  of  that  body  to  private  life,  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  meet  with  cordial  favor  there.  But  even  the  Senate 
must  finally  yield  to  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment 
in  this  matter,  all  the  more  effective  and  impressive 
on  account  of  its  slow  but  steady  development. 

*  * 

The  price  of  pork  has  been  steadily  advancing  re¬ 
cently.  Why  ?  Short  supply  of  hogs  is  the  reason 
usually  assigned,  but  the  fact  is  published  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  trade  paper  that  three  Chicago  men  stand  in  the 
position  of  practically  controlling  the  prices  of  pork 
products.  Yet  the  same  paper  calls  it,  “  the  most  far- 
seeing,  legitimate  deal  ever  displayed  before  the  Board 
of  Trade.”  Hogs  are  scarce;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
These  men  were  far-seeing  enough  to  realize  this 
earlier  than  their  fellows,  and  hence  have  profited  by 
it  by  forestalling  the  market.  Now  they  are  selling. 
One  is  said  to  make  from  $35,000  to  $50,000  on  every 
10,000  barrels  he  sells,  and  to  have  been  selling  that 
amount  hourly  during  business  hours  for  some  time. 


Another  of  the  three  is  close  behind,  while  the  third, 
dealing  in  lard,  has  increased  his  wealth  by  at  least 
half  a  million.  What  is  the  gain  to  the  country  at 
large  by  these  transactions?  How  much  more  have 
the  hog  raisers  received  than  they  would  have  done  if 
the  traffic  from  producer  to  consumer  had  not  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  these  harpies?  How  much  more  must  the 
consumer  piy  ?  Ask  the  poor  man  who  buys  his 
provisions  from  hand  to  mouth.  And  then  remember 
that  these  transactions  are  nothing  but  dealing  in 
options,  and  thatthese  few  individuals  are  enormously 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  a  vast  number  of  their 
fellows.  Isn’t  it  about  time  to  down  the  whole 
business  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

Uncle  Daniel  loved  to  fish,  an'  next  he  loved  to  eat  ’em. 

He'd  a  wav  o’  tellln'  folks  jeet  how  ter  cook  an"  treat  ’em. 

Bed  fish  orter  swim  three  times  afore  Its  fit  fer  chewin’. 

That  air  recipe  I  guess  was  sum  o’  his  own  doin', 

Here’s  the  rule  he  give,  as  he  rubbed  out  his  stummlck  wider: 

•‘Onct  in  water,  onct  in  fat  an’  onct  agin  in  cider.” 

Onct  in  water!  That’s  all  right — why  that’s  the  place  fer  swimmln’. 
Uncle  Daniel  had  that  right,  it  don’t  need  any  trimmin’. 

Onct  in  fat!  Now  what's  the  use  a-raakin’  things  so  greasy? 

That's  jest  what  the  cider's  fer— ter  make  it  go  down  easy, 

Hev  ter  make  the  cider  jug  cure  sickness  in  the  spider. 

Onct  in  water!  Swim  in  fat  jest  makes  ye  call  fer  cider. 

I’m  so  glad  that  times  hev  changed  an'now  we  hev  the  broiler. 

That  won’t  hold  up  fat  enough  on  yer  good  fish  ter  spoil  her, 

All  them  little  broiler  holes  jest  lets  the  heat  up  through  it. 

Fat  can't  toughen  up  yer  fish  so  holler  teeth  can’t  chew  it. 

Into  Uncle  Daniel’s  grave  let’s  sling  his  fat  an’  spider. 

Onct  in  water  let  that  go— no  more  of  fat  an’  cider. 

Look  out  for  Number  2— your  wife! 

How  long  do  you  serve  as  dry  nurse  for  a  cow  every  winter? 

The  only  way  to  keep  any  business  of  your  own  Is  to  mind  it. 

You  had  better  eschew  the  things  that  you  cannot  chew  without 
hurting  you  all  through. 

Don't  growl  at  the  snow.  Growling  won’t  remove  it.  and  there  is  a 
power  of  good  in  it  for  your  grass. 

Parties  who  have  fed  wbat  is  called  Red  Dog  flour  are  requested  to 
give  us  their  experience  as  to  its  value  for  feeding. 

On  for  a  million  types  to  print  what  all  our  good  friends  write.  Free 
coinage  from  farm  wisdom’s  mint  is  surely  now  in  sight. 

What  a  fraud  a  man  is  who  provides  himself  with  all  the  labor- 
saving  tools  and  makes  his  wife  still  use  the  “  old-timers.” 

A  good  tank-heater  may  stop  some  of  that  bellowing  in  the  barn 
these  cold  nights.  Don’t  let  a  spank-heater  start  more  of  it  in  the 
house. 

How  can  we  best  weigh  a  ration  of  hay  in  experiment  feeding  ?  Tie 
it  up  or  crowd  it  into  a  basket?  The  experiment  station  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  made  this  matter  the  subject  fora  part  of  the  bulletin. 

What  we  said  three  weeks  ago  about  Southern  farmers  selling 
whole  cotton  seed  and  buying  back  meal  calls  out  protests  from  many 
such  farmers  who  say  the  whole  seed  should  be  kept  at  home. 

In  the  fight  against  the  Option  Bill  made  by  the  Boards  of  Trade, 

Both  producers  and  <  onsumers  they  seek  the  right  to  raid. 

’Tie  sly  Middleman  contending  for  the  power,  with  all  his  might, 

To  fleece  sellers  with  his  stout  left  hand  and  buyers  with  his  right. 

Think  how  big  The  Rural’s  family  is!  Some  of  them  have  been 
snowbound  for  weeks  and  will  not  see  bare  ground  until  May.  Others 
are  now  enjoying  ripe  strawberries  and  vegetables  taken  from  the 
open  garden. 

The  chances  are  that  Mr.  Grundy’s  farmer— who  saved  his  pile— will 
get  back  at  his  critics  soon  and  show  them  a  thing  or  two  they  over¬ 
looked.  It  appears  that  he  has  raised  six  children  four  of  whom  are 
now  on  the  farm. 

Can’t  you  remember  when  the  man  with  the  mowing  machine 
worked  for  the  neighbors  about  as  those  potato  planter  men  do  ?  It 
was  thought  then  that  the  small  farmer  could  not  afford  to  own  a 
mower.  What  about  it  now  ? 

We  would  like  to  have  10  discontented  farmers  sent  to  the  town  or 
city  without  capital  to  support  their  families,  and  10  salaried  city 
men  sent  to  the  farm  to  see  what  it  is  to  get  along  without  cash.  How 
many  of  the  20  would  be  worse  off  for  the  change  ? 

Can  the  farmer  who  works  three  seasons  and  loafs  one  keep  up  with 
the  one  who  provides  work  for  all  four  ?  Yes  and  no.  Yes,  if  he  loafs 
rather  than  do  winter  work  that  costs  more  than  it  comes  to,  and  no  if 
his  neighbors  pick  up  a  new  class  of  work  that  yields  a  profit. 

I  hear  the  tale  of  a  foolish  man  who  sold  every  spear  of  his  clover 
hay  and  fed  his  cows  on  choice  Timothy;  of  course  such  business 
failed  to  pay.  For  he  sold  the  muscle  that  worked  bis  farm,  and  tried 
to  work  on  a  store  of  fat;  you  know  there's  nothing  but  wreck  and 
harm  can  ever  come  from  a  game  like  that. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  will  endeavor 
to  have  the  New  York  State  Legislature  pass  a  law  making  the  dis¬ 
horning  of  cattle  a  crime.  This  seems  to  us  like  misapplied  zeal,  The 
opposition  to  dishorning  comes  almost  entirely  from  those  who  never 
saw  the  operation  performed.  Those  who  have  practiced  it  are 
almost  unanimous  in  its  favor. 

On  page  54  Mr.  Halladay  and  others  tell  us  how  that  “Tufted  turkey” 
of  Mr.  Chapman's  may  leave  the  world  with  more  tufts  after  he  passes 
into  a  Thank  giving  dinner.  The  study  of  breeding,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  fixing  of  “freak”  or  “  sport  ”  characteristics,  is  interesting 
enough  for  anybody,  and  with  no  stock  can  it  be  so  readily  and 
cheaply  practiced  as  with  poultry: 

A  feeding  test  was  recently  made  In  England  to  determine  the  re¬ 
lative  profits  in  using  home-grown  or  foreign  food.  One  lot  of  cattle 
was  fed  on  a  mixture  of  beans,  oats  and  barley  grown  on  the  farm, 
while  the  other  lot  had  Imported  linseed  cake.  The  home-grown  food 
proved  cheaper.  Many  a  farmer  pays  a  big  grain  bill  when  clover, 
peas  and  oats  on  his  own  farm  might  cut  it  down  by  half. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  published  first  of  all  for  American  farmers.  Farmers 
in  foreign  lands  often  commend  it,  as  witness  this  note  from  Aus¬ 
tralia:  “I  continue  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  as  Us  contents  are  good,  live  reading,  comparing  favorably 
with  any  of  the  papers  I  receive,  and,  as  to  paper,  get-up  and  price,  it 
beats  all  of  our  European  publications  of  the  same  class.  I  sincerely 
desire  that  all  farmers  should  respond  to  the  boon  offered  them  by  the 
cut  in  price,  and  thereby  help  to  maintain  The  Rural  in  the  leading 
position  it  so  deservedly  holds  and  merits.” 

Why  go  to  the  “  Wild  and  Woolly  West”  for  fraudulent  land  booms 
and  their  dupes?  A  land  association  which  proposed  to  build  up  a 
splendid  suburban  park  full  of  desirable  residences  out  in  New  Jersey, 
only  a  few  miles  from  New  York  city,  is  being  sued  for  $1 ,200  by  a 
woman  who  paid  that  price,  a  year  ago,  for  12  building  lots  of  barren 
sand  among  the  New  Jersey  pines.  As  a  lure,  she  was  told  that  Grover 
Cleveland  had  bought  several  lots,  and  she  selected  hers  just  opposite 
what  were  pointed  out  as  his  on  a  gorgeous  map  laid  before  her. 
There  was  no  Presidential  purchase,  however;  her  lots  would  be  dear 
at  $12  for  the  whole,  and  naturally  she  wants  her  money  back  with  a 
slim  chance  of  recovering  it. 
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BLASTS  FROM  THE  DORSET  HORNS. 

The  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  of 
America  held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  '.fins  city,  January  11.  This  is  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  breeders’  organizations,  but  its 
members  are  experienced  breeders  and  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  their  horned  favorites. 
They  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  their  work,  have 
a  good  membership,  a  thorough  organization,  a  herd 
book,  a  good  balance  in  the  treasury,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  push  their  breed  to  the  front  rank. 

The  president  of  the  association  is  T.  S.  Cooper,  of 
Coopersburg,  Pa.,  an  extensive  breeder  and  importer 
of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  In  common  with  his  as¬ 
sociates,  he  pins  his  faith  to  the  Dorsets  as  the  coming 
sheep  for  the  American  farmer  He  made  a  strenuous 
effort  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  among  the  breeders 
present,  for  a  sweepstakes  to  be  offered  at  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  volunteering  to  head  it  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  contribution.  The  majority,  however,  seemed  to 
be  fearful  of  incurring  this  obligation,  and  contented 
themselves  with  reaffirming  a  $500  appropriation  for 
this  purpose,  made  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

The  secretary  is  M.  A.  Cooper,  of  Washington,  Pa., 
who,  however,  pleasantly  disclaims  any  relationship 
with  the  president.  His  annual  report  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  showing  of  work  already  accomplished  and  under 
way.  The  first  volume  of  the  herd  book  will  soon  be 
published. 

Pbof.  Wing,  of  Cornell,  read  a  very  instructive  paper 
on  “What  Shall  we  Feed  and  How?”  Home-grown 
feeds  must  be  supplemented  by  purchased  kinds  con¬ 
taining  those  elements  lacking  in  the  others.  Theory 
and  practice  don’t  always  agree  as  to  the  best  results. 
Food  must  be  palatable.  Ensilage  and  roots  are  good 
succulent  sheep  food,  the  former  being  the  cheaper  to 
produce. 

Mb.  James  McGillivbay,  of  Uxbridge,  Canada,  read 
a  paper  on  “Our  Sheep,”  which  should  serve  as  a 
thought  starter.  The  United  States  are  away  behind 
all  other  sheep  growing  countries  in  the  proportion  of 
sheep  to  area,  or  sheep  to  population.  Immense 
quantities  of  wool  are  imported  which  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  here.  The  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
animals  for  reclaiming  run-down  farms.  While  of 
course  Mr.  McGillivray  prefers  the  Dorsets,  he  recom¬ 
mends  every  farmer  to  keep  sheep  of  some  kind. 

“  What  effect  will  free  wool  have  on  the  prospects 
of  your  breed  ?  ”  I  asked  a  Massachusetts  man. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I’m  not  worrying  about  that.  I  am 
keeping  Dorsets  for  the  purpose  of  getting  earlier 
lambs.  They  mate  earlier  than  the  others,  and  the 
lambs  mature  earlier.” 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  dogs  ?”  I  asked  an¬ 
other. 

“  I  never  have.  The  Dorsets  are  very  pugnacious. 

I  went  into  the  pasture  with  my  dog  one  day,  and 
soon  afterward,  hearing  a  terrible  yelping,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  an  old  ram  had  tackled  the  dog  and 
knocked  him  rolling.  Before  he  could  get  up  and  out 
of  the  way,  he  was  hit  again.  Now  I  can’t  get  that 
dog  near  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  same  ram  took  me  un¬ 
awares  one  day  when  I  was  stooping  over  to  pick  up 
something,  and  pitched  me  on  my  head.” 

“What  method  do  you  follow  to  get  your  ewes  to 
take  the  ram  in  warm  weather  ?  ”  I  asked  several. 

“  I  put  them  on  a  feed  of  grain  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  turn  in  the  ram,”  said  one. 

“  I  let  the  ram  run  with  the  flock  all  the  time,”  said 
another. 

“  I -am  going  to  rig  up  a  cold  storage  pen  to  put- mine 
in  to  induce  them  to  take  the  ram,”  was  the  ingenious 
plan  of  another  to  circumvent  the  seasons  in  produc¬ 
ing  early  lambs.  f.  h.  v 

MONEY  AND  BEAUTY  IN  GARDENING. 

There  is  money  in  good  health.  There  is  money  in 
a  beautiful  home.  There  is  money  in  commercial  horti¬ 
culture.  There  is  pleasurable  profit  and  profitable 
pleasure  in  all  right  gardening,  whether  it  takes  the 
form  of  ornamental  planting,  flower-bordered  lawns, 
window  and  conservatory  gardening,  or  the  culture  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  for  market.  All  these 
phases  of  the  highest  type  of  living  and  working  are 
wisely,  broadly  and  practically  treated  in  that  beauti¬ 
ful  magazine,  Amebican  Gabdening  :  well  styled  “  the 
$3  magazine  for  $1.”  for  it  comprises  over  800  large 
pages  and  fully  900  fine  illustrations  per  year. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  editorial  manage¬ 
ment,  by  which  Mr.  Long  is  allowed  more  time  and 
opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  his  landscape-garden¬ 
ing  specialties  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amebican  Gab- 
PENING  family  ;  and  the  active  editorship  ^now  again 


devolves  upon  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  who  is  perhaps 
the  foremost  of  American  horticulturists  as  writer  and 
investigator. 

The  magazine  in  1893  will  engage  more  editorial, 
contributorial  and  artistic  talent  than  ever  before.  It 
will  be  more  beautiful,  more  practical  and  more  valu¬ 
able. 

The  periodical  will  be  just  what  its  name  indicates — 
an  Amebican  magazine  of  Gabdening  or  Horticulture. 

It  covers  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  subject.  Its 
province  is  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening  and  the  beauties  of  Nature.  The  special  contribu¬ 
tors  for  the  coming  year  embrace  100  carefully-selected 
names  in  all  parts  of  North  America  These  men  and 
women  are  accurate  observers,  good  cultivators  and 
careful  writers,  and  everything  of  general  interest 
which  occurs  in  their  respective  localities  will  be  given 
to  our  readers. 

We  aim  at  everything  which  is  new,  bright,  inspir¬ 
ing  and  useful.  The  horticultural  interests  of  the 
various  States  and  Provinces,  the  World’s  Fair,  the 
homes  of  prominent  men,  the  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  the  orchards,  the  amateur  gardens,  the  books, 
the  work  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  sciences 
which  underlie  all  good  gardening — these  are  the 
specialties  for  1893.  They  will  be  discussed  by  such 
men  as 

JOHN  BUBBOUGHS,  MICHAEL  BABKEB, 

EDWIN  LONSDALE,  T.  T.  LYON, 

T.  GBEINEB,  PAIiKEB  EABLE, 

PBOF.  VAN  DEMAN,  E.  J.  HILL, 

P.  J.  BEBCKMANS,  PBOF.  BILEY, 

CHABLES  IIOWABD  SHINN,  W.  C.  STEONG, 
and  many  others,  whose  names  appear  in  the  January 
issue.  The  price  is  only  $1  a  year  ;  10  cents  a  copy. 
(The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  Times  Building,  New 
York.) 

All  subscribers  for  1893  receive  their  choice  of  any 
or  all  of  17  new  roses,  Mr.  Carman’s  Rosa  rugosa 
hybrids ;  a  Carman  grape  vine  ;  a  new  early  potato, 
originated  by  Mr.  Carman,  and  seeds  from  200  cross¬ 
bred  tomatoes,  sure  to  contain  valuable  new  varieties. 
Subscribers  pay  for  the  mailing  only,  amounting  to 
only  two  to  eight  cents  per  item.  These  are  all  new 
varieties  not  sold  by  seedsmen,  and,  if  placed  on  the 
market,  could  not  be  sold  at  less  than  $10.  They  are 
given  to  subscribers  solely  as  a  means  of  advertising 
the  magazine.  _ 

THE  VERMONT  DAIRYMEN’S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
Morrisville,  January  10—12.  The  weather  was  very 
cold,  but  the  attendance  was  quite  large,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  farmers  present  was  well  expressed 
by  one  who  said  he  would  not  take  $100  for  what  he 
had  learned.  The  dairymen  of  Vermont  are  a  hopeful, 
courageous  and  successful  class  of  men.  Many  are 
making  money,  and  all  are  striving  to  improve  their 
herds  and  methods. 

Prof.  Cook  first  stated  the  objections  to  ensilage,  but 
assured  his  hearers  at  first  that  he  was  in  favor  of  it. 
Advocates  of  it  have  hurt  their  case  by  claiming  too 
much.  One  cannot  take  out  of  the  silo  any  more  than 
he  has  put  in.  Many  get  more  out  of  their  corn 
crop  than  they  did  under  their  former  methods 
of  handling  it,  but  ensiloed  corn  always  ferments 
and  this  always  means  loss. 

Then  ensilage  is  not  more  digestible  than  other  corn. 
In  heating,  the  most  digestible  part  is  lost,  but  this 
loss  is  not  over  one  per  cent  in  good  ensilage.  One  can 
do  nothing  to  a  crop  to  increase  its  digestibility.  The 
dry  matter  in  ensilage  is  not  more  valuable,  pound  for 
pound,  than  that  in  corn.  The  value  of  the  latter  is 
not  increased  by  putting  it  in  a  silo ;  ensilage  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  preserving  not  of  increasing  value.  Then  the 
result  is  not  a  balanced  food,  not  a  complete  food  for 
a  dairy  cow.  Dry  cows  and  oxen  at  rest  can  live  on 
it,  but  not  the  dairy  cow.  Peas,  clover,  rye  and  many 
other  plants  would  make  a  balanced  ration  if  put  in 
the  silo,  but  they  do  not  produce  enough  on  an  acre  to 
make  it  pay.  Then  ensilage  is  not  a  good  thing  for 
summer  dairies,  as  dry  cows  will  winter  on  hay  better 
than  on  it.  While  the  machinery  for  cutting  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  no  man  need  give  up  the  silo  on  that  account, 
for  ensilage  will  keep  well  uncut,  but  where  a  large 
amount  is  to  be  put  up,  it  is  better  to  cut  it. 

In  favor  of  ensilage,  Prof.  Cooke  said  that  it  is 
healthy  both  for  cows  and  sheep.  It  does  not  injure 
butter  or  milk  if  properly  put  up.  The  odor  of  the 
turnip  and  onion  is  an  oil  odor,  that  of  ensilage  a  gas 
odor  which  will  not  taint  the  milk  when  fed.  If  any 
ensilage  odor  gets  into  the  milk  it  is  owing  to  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  milker  :  it  sticks  to  the  cloth¬ 
ing.  Then  ensilage  is  relished  by  the  cows,  and  they 
do  better  on  what  they  relish.  They  need  to  eat  a 
great  deal  to  make  up  for  waste  and  make  butter. 
Farmers  can  get  more  feeding  value  out  of  an  acre  of 
corn  put  in  the  silo  than  if  preserved  in  any  other  way. 
Corn  heats  as  much  when  stooked  in  the  field  as  it 
does  in  the  silo,  or  more,  but  the  heat  goes  off  into  the 
air.  One-fourth  of  the  feeding  value  is  lost  when  corn  is 


stooked  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  half  the  value 
is  lost  by  handling  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  silo  is 
especially  for  winter  dairying.  In  the  fall  and  early 
winter  stooked  corn  does  well,  but  in  mid-winter  and 
spring  it  is  poor  stuff,  while  ensilage  is  just  as  good  in 
spring  as  at  any  time.  The  silo  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  missionary  work.  Tt  has  taught  the  farmer  the 
value  of  corn  stalks.  These  have  almost  as  great  value 
as  the  grain.  By  means  of  the  silo  the  big  butts  can 
all  be  used.  Then  again,  the  silo  enables  the  farmer  to 
concentrate  his  work.  He  can  put  his  manure  on  less 
land.  An  acre  of  corn  can  easily  be  made  to  produce 
18  tons  of  ensilage,  equal  to  five  tons  of  hay. 

Mr.  Gilbert  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  discussion  by 
saying  that  separator  cream  would  not,  or  did  not,  or 
could  not  make  butter  of  such  good  grain  and  solidity 
as  butter  made  in  other  ways.  But  lie  said  the  market 
was  coming  to  accept  separator  butter,  people  are 
being  educated  to  its  use.  He  said  that  the  general 
markets  did  not  want  sweet  cream  butter,  it  is  only 
wanted  where  a  special  demand  has  been  created.  He 
said  that  much  butter  has  too  much  water,  10  per 
cent  being,  enough  for  the  best  grade,  but  a  sample 
had  been  analyzed  which  contained  4f)  per  cent.  This 
is  selling  water  with  a  vengeance.  He  said  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  butter  with  water  is  coming,  and  would  be 
worse  to  fight  than  oleo.  Salt  should  be  carefully 
stored,  as  it  will  absorb  odors.  Two  very  fine  samples 
of  butter  at  the  meeting  were  spoiled  by  bad  salt.  He 
advised  the  use  of  the  American  kind.  Clover  when 
green  imparts  a  poor  flavor,  but  when  in  blossom  it 
gives  the  best.  •. 

I  want  to  advise  farmers  who  read  The  Rubal,  to  go 
to  dairymen’s  meetings  and  farmers’  institutes.  Let 
no  slight  obstacle  keep  them  away.  I  watched  the 
separators  with  much  interest.  A  dog  was  running 
one,  a  sheep  another,  a  yearling  heifer  another,  while 
others  were  run  by  steam.  The  agent  of  a  company 
which  makes  horse  powers  and  advertises  in  The 
Rubal,  told  me  that  he  was  selling  a  one-horse  power 
listed  at  $110,  for  $60.  We  could  buy  more  machinery 
if  all  prices  were  as  reasonable.  The  Babcock  tester 
was  very  highly  spoken  of  and  its  use  strongly  advo¬ 
cated.  The  Jersey  cow  is  preeminently  the  Vermont 
butter  cow.  A  sugar- makers’  association  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  steps  were  taken  to  make  a  good  showing  at 
Chicago.  _  J.  w.  newton. 

GAME  AND  POULTRY  LAWS. 

The  details  of  a  curious  lawing  over  turkeys  comes 
from  California.  A  owed  B  some  money  and  boasted 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  pay  it,  which  boast  came 
to  B’s  ears.  A  starts  to  market  with  nearly  a  ton  of 
Christmas  turkeys.  B  rides  to  town  ahead  of  him, 
and,  after  consulting  a  lawyer,  gets  out  an  attach¬ 
ment,  serves  it  on  A,  and  holds  the  load  of  turkeys. 
In  the  meantime  the  marketmen  had  made  the  price 
of  turkeys  17  cents  a  pound,  relying  upon  A’s  load  to 
supply  all  demands.  When  this  load  was  captured, 
the  price  went  up  to  23  cents,  and,  after  considerable 
argument,  B  consented  to  release  the  load  if  A  would 
pay  his  debt.  A  agreed  to  this,  and  the  increase  of 
six  cents  a  pound  on  turkeys  more  than  paid  the  debt. 
So  both  parties  were  made  richer  ;  and  who  lost  the 
money  ?  _ 

A  cubious  game  and  right-of-way  case  has  just  been 
decided  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  owns  some 
moors  across  which  runs  a  public  highway  in  the  soil 
of  which  he,  of  course,  holds  the  fee  simple,  the  public 
merely  enjoying  an  easement  in  the  road,  or  the  use 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  traveling  on  it.  During  the 
past  shooting  season  a  man  named  Harrison,  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  English  game  laws,  took  his  station 
on  the  highway  at  a  spot  over  which  the  Duke’s  game- 
keepers  were  to  conduct  a  grouse  drive.  His  intention 
was  by  shouting  and  gesticulating  with  umbrella  and 
pocket-handkerchief  to  scare  away  the  birds  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  passing,  and  thus  spoil  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Duke  and  his  guests.  On  his  stubborn  refusal 
to  desist,  some  of  the  Duke’s  gamekeepers  forced  him 
to  the  ground  and  sat  on  him  till  the  drive  was  over. 
In  a  suit  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  and  a  jury,  the  Judge 
directed  a  verdict  against  the  Duke,  thus  holding  that 
Harrison  was  not  a  trespasser  on  the  road.  The  Court 
of  Appeals,  however,  has  just  ruled  that  as  the  man 
was  not  using  the  road  as  a  highway,  but  merely 
interfering  with  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  to 
shoot  there,  his  action  could  not  be  held  as  lawful 
against  the  Duke,  {tod  so  long  as  the  gamekeepers 
had  used  no  unnecessary  violence  in  restraining  him 
from  carrying  out  his  illegal  purpose,  they  had  been 
guilty  of  no  legal  offense.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
Mother  Country,  on  whose  laws  nearly  all  ours  are 
based,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  owner  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  one  side  of  a  highway  owns  the  fee  simple  of  the 
roadbed  to  the  middle,  and  if  he  owns  the  land  on 
both  sides,  he  owns  the  fee  of  the  entire  width  of  the 
roadbed,  as  well  as  the  trees  along  its  sides,  the 
public  having  the  right  only  of  passing  and  repassing. 


WORKING  TO  LIVE. -II. 

ONE  GIRL’S  STRUGGLES. 

Y  position  of  governess  I  found  hard — I  had  three 
boys  to  teach  in  a  little  room  detached  from  the 
house.  The  youngest  lad  advanced  more  rapidly  with 
me  than  he  had  before  done  with  any  one  ;  so  even  his 
mother  declared.  But  the  elder  boys  missed  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  competition  they  would  have  had  in  a 
school,  and  found  their  tasks  dry  and  mechanical.  I, 
mys'lf,  had  been  taught  mere  book  knowledge  in  the 
way  Prof.  Rice  so  much  condemns  in  recent  numbers 
of  the  Forum,  and  knew  no  other  way  of  teaching. 
When  my  pupils  questioned  outside  of  the  lesson  page 
I  could  not  answer.  I  could  not  tell  them  of  the  origin 
of  stones  and  stars,  of  birds  and  worms,  and  beasts. 
Had  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  been  friendly  and 
congenial,  I  might  have  studied  and  transmitted  to 
them  as  I  learned  ;  but  it  was  cold  and  forbidding.  I 
soon  found  that  Mrs.  Breezhard  regarded  me  more  as  a 
hireling  than  a  sister  woman.  “  Why  did  they  send 
you  to  me  I  wonder.  You  are  liable  to  be  taken  sick 
any  time  and  then  I  should  have  to  nurse  you,”  she 
said  relative  to  my  weakness  once.  “  Not  while  cars 
are  near,  and  I  can  crawl,”  I  told  her,  for  I  was  deeply 
wounded. 

When  the  young  folks  of  the  village  called  and 
invited  me  to  amusements,  she  was  angry,  and  said  so, 
and  that  I  was  there  to  teach,  not  to  be  entertained; 
and  once  she  took  her  boys  to  a  boat  launch  and  left 
as  a  task  for  me  a  dress  of  her  own  to  complete. 
Afterwards  when  the  lady  who  had  sent  the  invita¬ 
tions  asked,  before  her,  why  I  had  not  come,  she 
answered  :  “  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  her  she  was  invited — 
it  is  too  bad — we  had  such  a  good  time.”  And  in  ways 
like  this  she  made  me  feel  that  she  estimated  me  as  a 
machine  she  had  hired.  Gladly  would  I  have  left,  but 
my  contract  was  for  three  months,  and  I  had  to 
borrow  money  to  go  there.  Always  after  my  school 
work  there  was  sewing  or  mending.  My  only  times  to 
myself  were  Sunday  evenings.  I  would  not  have 
minded  the  work  if  she  had  been  a  little  kind,  but  I 
was  made  an  outsider  from  the  first,  and  when  the 
glad  hour  for  my  departure  at  last  came  she  asked  me 
to  help  the  man  down  her  narrow  stairs  with  my 
trunk  lest  he  might  mar  the  walls  ;  this  he,  more  con¬ 
siderate  of  my  weakness,  refused  to  permit. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Mrs.  Breezhards  of  the 
world  are  rare.  Going  back  to  dreary  uncertainty,  I 
resolved  that  though  I  should  perish  from  hunger, 
never  again  would  I  take  work  under  a  woman  as  my 
employer.  Heart  starvation  is  hardest,  and  though  I 
had  been  housed  and  fed,  no  after  privations  made  me 
long  to  live  those  days  over.  I  rested  in  the  real  home 
of  my  sister  for  a  little  while,  then  canvassed  for  a 
book  on  authors.  Successful  in  the  village,  I  failed  in 
the  city  upon  my  return,  but  did  not  lose  hope. 

Armed  with  letters  from  rich  and  influential  friends 
to  directors  of  a  library,  I  sought  for  a  position  soon 
to  be  vacant.  All  received  me  kindly,  promising  their 
help  or  telling  me  courteously  it  was  pledged  else¬ 
where,  except  one  man — an  old,  white-haired  judge  of 
reputed  wealth  and  philanthropy,  gone  now  with  his 
record  to  a  higher  bar  than  earth’s.  He,  too,  seemed 
very  kind,  but,  as  I  arose  to  go,  bent  to  kiss  me.  I 
shrank  away  with  a  burst  of  tears,  and  cried : 

“Oh,  Judge  H - ,  don’t  you  think  me  respectable 

because  I  am  seeking  this  place  ?  ”  It  seemed  as 
if  I  could  not  endure  it,  I  was  so  hurt,  and  it  was  so 
unexpected.  He  tried  with  many  apologies  to  soothe  me. 

“  Why,  child,  it  was  as  a  father  ;  I  am  old  enough  to 
be  your  grandfather,”  which  was  true. 

“  But,”  I  said,  “would  you  like  your  own  grand¬ 
child  to  be  so  treated  by  an  entire  stranger  ?  ”  I 
knew  that  he  would  never  have  taken  such  a  liberty 
with  one  whom  he  deemed  his  equal  socially,  or 
who  had  any  one  to  protect  her.  I  was  alone,  but 
I  had  thought  my  own  modest  womanhood  and  desire 
to  do  right  before  God,  protection  enough,  and  Judge 
H.  was  a  church  member  !  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  voted  against  me  or  not,  but  I  did  not  get  the  place 
— the  librarian  averred  that  he  needed  no  extra  help. 
Long  work,  strong  hope,  anxious  hours  for  nothing, 
besides  a  secret — for  I  told  no  one — stinging  shame  and 
pain  !  I  used  to  pray  that  God  would  make  the  editors 
(for  by  this  time  I  had  begun  newspaper  work  with 
some  slight  success,  and,  to  save  postage,  took  the 
manuscripts  to  them  myself)  kind  to  me  and  respect¬ 
ful,  even  if  they  declined  my  contributions.  And  they 
were  both.  I  think  of  them  gratefully  ;  for,  with  my 
crude  notions  of  what  constituted  merit,  I  must  have 
been  a  trial.  I  never  spared  work — writing,  rewriting 
one  story.  Then,  as  a  little  money  came  for  a  child’s 
story  from  a  farm  paper  which  paid  31  a  column,  I 
sent  another  away,  and  it  never  returned  ;  most  of 


them  did.  I  see  now  why  I  failed :  I  created  impossible 
situations  for  impossible  characters,  instead  of  the 
real  I  saw  around  me.  Gradually,  however,  I  acquired 
some  skill,  and  I  think  the  editors  must  have  grown 
sorry  for  the  gaunt  little  skeleton  which  haunted 
them  so  persistently,  though,  of  course,  that  wouldn’t 
have  made  them  take  what  they  couldn’t  use.  When¬ 
ever  any  wee  thing  sold,  I  soared  —  my  bread 
and  water  were  a  feast,  for,  rent  paid,  that  was  gen¬ 
erally  all  I  had.  Then  things  would  come  back  all  in 
a  heap  sometimes,  and  my  farm  editor,  who  owned  a 
farm  with  fruit  and  eggs — all  he  could  eat  every  day — 
would  lay  my  child  stories  by  till  next  week :  then 
Providence  would  help  me,  for,  when  I  had  nothing  at 
all  to  eat,  T  often  fell  ill  and  so  couldn’t  have  tasted  a 
feast.  Sometimes,  too,  I  would  go  out  into  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  walk  by  some  restaurant,  inhaling  the 
incense  of  the  food.  No  one  who  hasn’t  been 
hungry,  as  a  rule,  can  know  how  much  strength  may 
be  gained  from  a  smell.  None  of  my  friends  knew  of 
this,  you  may  be  sure;  not  for  all  their  fortunes  would 
I  have  had  them  guess,  and  I  would  not  borrow,  or 
beg.  or  steal,  or  commit  suicide.  I  lived  in  the  spirit 
mostly. 

But  did  I  at  last  make  a  living  writing  ?  No,  but  I 
made  friends  of  the  intellect  and  heart  by  holding  to 
high  ideals,  and  so  won  my  life’s  friend,  my  husband, 
and  my  safe  home  niche,  from  which  I  feel  God  will 
never  let  me  be  driven  ;  I  have  had  struggles  enough. 

And  what  have  they  taught  ?  That  all  humanity  is 
my  kindred  ;  that  had  my  poor  faculty  (but  my  best) 
for  expression  been  earlier  developed  and  guided,  my 
work  might  have  succeeded.  Therefore,  I  say,  let 
parents  learn  the  bent  of  each  child’s  mind  and  then 
help  and  teach  him  or  her  to  concentrate  and  perfect 
it.  Let  home-makers  not  grow  impatient  with  the 
home-keepers  because  the  dollars  come  slowly.  Some 
who  fail  in  life’s  struggle  use  as  much  strength  and 
earnest  effort  as  others  about  whom  gold  seems  to 
shower.  Love  only  can  hold  us  above  the  power  of 
worldly  failure,  and  when  we  cling  to  high  ideals,  we 
receive  real  and  permanent  help,  for  God  is  near  when 
we  aspire.  mary  vaughn. 

HELPFUL  NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  HOME. 

ACH  succeeding  year,  manufacturers  of  every 
grade  of  goods  to  be  sold  at  large,  are  learning 
more  thoroughly  that  while  advertising  on  paper  is  a 
necessity,  advertising  by  exhibit  among  the  buyers  is 
even  better.  Mahomet  is  being  brought  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  by  every  possible  device.  The  great  Food  Exhibi¬ 
tion  was  one  phase  of  the  working  of  this  principle;  the 
Institute  Fair,  a  pioneer  in  this  line,  presented  several 
phases,  though  with  less  blowing  of  trumpets.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  efforts  of  advertisers  were  directed 
to  catching  the  attention  of  the  women,  to  meeting 
household  needs  or  to  creating  household  wants. 

No  man  with  a  household,  however,  especially  with 
a  wife  who  talks,  could  fail  to  notice  the  light,  smooth¬ 
surfaced,  unbreakable  wares  on  exhibition.  Every 
woman  who  ever  owned  a  piece  of  graniteware  is  so 
loud  in  its  praises  that  her  pmans  of  triumph  must 
penetrate  even  behind  the  “  non-conducting”  news¬ 
paper  of  her  spouse.  Yet,  even  with  its  praises,  has 
sounded  an  occasional  “if  only.”  These  “if  onlys” 
have  reference  to  its  chipping  easily  if  accidentally 
dropped,  and  to  its  not  being  able  to  endure  dry  heat 
with  the  equanimity  desirable  in  baking  receptacles 
and  empty  vessels  liable  to  a  moment’s  forgetfulness 
over  an  intense  fire.  The  demand  is  a  constant  and 
growing  one,  the  graniteware  has  paved  the  way  by 
heavy  advertising  and  by  its  many  points  of  absolute 
worth.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  newer 
wares,  with  improved  characteristics,  which  will  need 
only  to  present  their  claims  to  be  seized  upon  with  avid¬ 
ity.  The  Stransky  steehvare  is  one  of  the  competitors 
of  the  graniteware.  Almost  every  conceivable  vessel 
and  household  utensil  comes  in  this  ware,  and  it  claims 
to  be  enameled  on  steel,  thus  being  lighter  in  weight 
than  the  granite,  with  less  liability  to  chip.  One  of 
the  patents  on  this  ware  is  a  coffee-pot  in  French  style; 
a  strainer  for  the  coffee,  a  water  spreader,  a  button 
over  the  spout  to  hold  the  aroma,  are  some  of  its 
features.  Another  patent  is  on  a  kettle  for  custards 
or  boiled  milk  puddings,  having  a  double  bottom  with 
asbestos  interlining.  With  the  use  of  this  it  is  claimed 
that  no  amount  of  carelessness  in  the  cook  can  burn 
the  milk. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  was  an  exhibit  of 
imported  ware  bearing  the  name  of  “  Adamant.”  This 
is  also  on  steel  and  of  light  weight.  Many  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  greatly  resemble  the  Stransky-steel.  Many  of 
them  are  in  light  mottled  shades  ;  and  chamber  sets, 
table  trays,  and  other  pieces  are  in  cliina-white,  deco¬ 


rated  in  gold  and  colors.  A  soup  tureen  shown  was 
almost  as  handsome  as  decorated  china  of  a  good 
grade.  And  all  these  goods  are  claimed  not  to  break, 
chip  or  burn,  while  the  surface  is  of  glassy  smooth¬ 
ness.  Does  anything  more  remain  to  be  asked  ?  Prices 
are  high,  of  course,  yet  not  higher  than  those  of  the 
graniteware,  except  in  the  case  of  the  decorated  pieces. 

One  noticed  especially  the  competition  in  small, 
portable  heaters  of  every  sort,  for  the  use  of  gas  and 
oil.  Grates  with  asbestos  against  the  back  to  give  the 
appearance  of  burning  fuel ;  small,  fancy  radiators  in 
gilt,  or  white  and  gold,  red  and  gold,  etc.,  abounded. 
The  “  greatest  hit  of  the  season  ”  consisted  of  a  set  of 
tiny  heating  stoves.  A  cast  standard  and  top  are 
connected  by  a  cylindrical  drum  pierced  by  countless 
holes,  though  which  a  cheery  red  light  pours  fo^th. 
Those  on  exhibition  were  being  run  with  gas  One 
size  only,  less  than  two  feet  high,  is  made  for  the  use 
of  oil.  It  is  called  “  The  Silver  Central-draft  Oil 
Stove,”  and  is  claimed  to  “  work  exactly  the  same  ”  as 
the  gas  stoves.  If  this  claim  is  sustained,  nothing 
could  be  more  valuable  for  bathrooms,  farmhouse  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  for  autumn  use  where  but  little  heat  is 
needed.  Probably  the  oil  will  not  give  as  much  heat 
as  the  gas.  The  cost  is  averred  to  be  less  than  half  a 
cent  an  hour  for  the  oil,  and  the  stove  costs  34. 

An  adjustable  drop-leaf  desk  here  shown  should  also 
prove  a  boon  to  thousands  of  farm  house  sitting-rooms. 
Certainly  this  is  a  want  that  has  been  long  felt.  A 
desk  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  an  impossible 
expense.  But  the  drop-leaf  can  be  adjusted  any¬ 
where  :  against  the  wall,  or  directly  across  a  window 
if  desired,  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  opening  the 
latter.  It  may  also  be  adjusted  at  a  height  and  angle 
to  serve  as  an  easel.  It  includes  a  window  guard,  ink 
stand  and  pen  rack  and  seems  strong  (being  braced) 
and  costs  from  32.50  to  34. 

A  taking  bit  of  advertising  adopted  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  a  disinfectant  known  asChloro  Naphtholeum, 
consisted  in  a  legal  looking  document  labeled  “  Notice 
to  leave  premises.”  It  was  dated  September,  1892, 
and  addressed  to  “  poisonous  gases,  odors,  etc  and 
ran  partially  as  follows  :  “I  wish  you  to  leave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  described  premises  now  in  your  occupation, 
and  known  as  water-closets,  sinks,  stables,  ash  barrels, 
damp  cellars,  swill  barrels,  etc.,  together  with  the 
Lot  of  Vermin  on  which  said  offensive  oJors  are  situ¬ 
ated.  Your  compliance  with  this  notice  to  vacate 
within  three  minutes  after  its  service,  will  prevent 
any  legal  measures  being  taken  by  the  undersigned  to 
obtain  possession.  Signed,  B.  U.  Clean,  J.  P  ”  These 
slips  were  distributed  as  circulars.  0.  s.  v. 

A  SELECT  NEW  YORK  GATHERING. 

ARAPHRASING  WATTS,  perhaps,  Ruskin  says 
of  the  idle:  “If  they  have  nothing  else  to  do 
they  will  do  mischief  ;  and  the  man  who  will  not 
work,  and  has  no  means  of  intellectual  pleasure,  is  as 
sure  to  become  an  instrument  of  evil  as  if  he  had  sold 
himself  bodily  to  Satan.” 

On  the  way  toward  mischief,  it  would  seem,  although 
as  yet  the  exponents  of  inanity  rather  than  evil,  are 
some  New  York  women  who,  if  not  aristocratic,  at 
least  own  aristocratic  dogs.  It  is  gravely  told  in  the 
“  only  woman’s  page  ”  of  a  prominent  daily  that  Mrs. 
C.’s  35,000  dog, — “  already  blase  on  the  subject  of  first 
prizes,  she  has  taken  so  many  ” — held  a  birthday 
party  some  time  since,  and  “there  was  a  great  flutter 
in  select  canine  circles  for  as  much  as  a  day  before¬ 
hand.  Each  dog  came  arrayed  in  his  best  ribbon  and 
blanket,  while  his  mistress  attended  him  and  gently 
remonstrated  when  his  table  etiquette  was  in  danger 
of  falling  below  the  correct  standard.  The  menu  in¬ 
cluded  select  chicken  bones,  meat  pie  and  cream,  and 
the  favors  were  rubber  balls.  Mrs.  H.’s  black  and  tan 
was  conceded  to  have  the  most  distinguished  manners 
of  any  of  the  guests,  while  Mrs.  R’s  was  declared  too 
fascinating  for  any  use.” 

The  latest  festivity  in  dogdom  was  the  christening 
of  five  puppies  belonging  to  the  same  family.  If  these 
dogs  belonged  to  five-year-old  children,  one  might 
understand  and  sympathize;  but  women  of  this  pro¬ 
gressive  nineteenth  century  ! 

1  he  old  saying  that  “consumption  can 
be  cured  if  taken  in  time”  was  poor  com¬ 
fort.  It  seemed  to  invite  a  trial,  but  to 
anticipate  failure.  The  other  one,  not  so 
old,  “  consumption  can  be  cured,”  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  false. 

Both  are  true  and  not  true  ;  the  first  is 
prudent — one  cannot  begin  too  early. 

The  means  is  careful  living.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  is  sometimes 
an  important  part  of  that. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living  free. 

□  Scott  &  Bowxe,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  SI. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Gasoline  Sad-Iron. — Our  subscribers 
are  inquiring  eagerly  as  to  that  gasoline 
sad-iron.  If  the  makers  will  speak  out, 
it  will  be  to  their  advantage. 

A  Reviewer's  Opinion. — That  keenest 
of  critics,  Dr.  Trumbull,  describes  Mary 
E.  Wilkins  in  a  phrase,  as  “  grimmest  of 
New  England  realists.” 

A  Wadded  Slumber  Jacket. — To  keep 
the  baby’s  hands  warm  throughout  cold 
nights,  I  made  a  wadded  jacket  of  cheese¬ 
cloth,  with  sleeves  long  enough  to  come 
down  over  the  hands  and  pin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  A.  w.  T. 

Appreciation. — I  would  like  to  thank 
Miss  Alice  A.  Smith  for  her  excellent 
recipe  for  plum  pudding;  also  for  her 
original  idea  of  coloring  half  of  the  hard 
sauce  with  cranberry  sauce.  I  tried 
both  recipes  on  Christmas  day,  and  every 
one  liked  the  results.  e.  h.  crosby. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Yeast. — It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  have  sour  yeast  for  dough¬ 
nuts,  biscuits,  pancakes  and  brown  bread, 
as  swept  yeast  for  wheat  bread.  Take  a 
quart  of  water,  stir  in  flour  enough  to 
make  a  thin  batter,  set  to  sour.  Rub  the 
shortening  into  the  flour,  use  as  you 
would  sour  milk.  o.  e. 

English  Pork  Pie. — Cut  in  small  pieces 
10  pounds  of  fresh  pork  ;  add  one-eighth 
of  a  pound  of  white  pepper,  half  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  of  common  salt  and  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  burning.  Cover  with  a 
stiff,  rich  paste  made  in  the  proportion 
of  five  ounces  of  lard  to  one  pound  of 
flour.  d.  v.  B. 

In  Small  Installments. — Representative 
Belknap  of  Michigan  thus  tells  the  story 
of  one  of  his  Christmas  presents:  “I 
have  four  little  girls,  and  one  year  they 
waylaid  me  at  every  point  for  a  penny 
or  a  dime.  I  carried  a  lot  of  loose  change 
in  my  pockets,  and  so  I  shelled  out  the 
pennies  without  thinking  any  more  about 
it.  When  Christmas  came  my  wife  gave 
me  this  watch,  and  the  girls  gave  me  the 
chain.  It  cost  $47.50,  and  I  had  paid  for 
it  on  the  installment  plan.” 

The  Best  Gargle. — For  catarrhal  sore 
throat  take  a  small  handful  of  sage  and 
simmer  slowly  in  a  little  water  one  half 
hour ;  strain,  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar  to  one  teacupful  of  the  tea  and 
sweeten  with  honey  or  loaf  sugar.  Gargle 
with  this  several  times  daily,  and  swal¬ 
low  a  little.  Persevere  for  weeks  or 
months  if  necessary.  It  cured  me  after 
being  treated  by  home  physicians  and 
specialists  in  Buffalo  without  receiving 
any  permanent  benefit.  a.  l.  w. 

General  Excellence  Among  Writers.— 

A  household  publication  claiming  500,000 
subscribers,  has  lately  offered  a  series  of 
$5  prizes  for  articles  on  selected  topics. 
We  are  glad  to  note  this  report,  which 
coincides  with  our  own  experience  in 
similar  circumstances:  “We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  general  excellence  of 
nearly  all  the  work  submitted  in  this 
competition.”  The  fact  is  the  more  no¬ 
ticeable  because  a  prize  of  $5  is  considered 
by  no  means  large  enough  to  call  out 
the  best  talent. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  Et  Al. — The  “  personal  ” 
column  of  one  issue  of  the  Witness  con¬ 
tained  the  four  following  interesting 
bits :  That  Mrs.  Gladstone’s  name  is  on 
the  voters’  list  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
her  ownership  of  three  acres  of  land  in 
that  place  entitling  her  to  the  franchise  ; 
that  the  Duchess.  Boloquine,  of  Milan, 
Italy,  lately  sold  her  magnificent  jewels, 
miniatures,  fans  and  laces  for  $600,000, 
and  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  children’s 
hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  Milan,  in  the 
convalescent  ward  of  which  she  intends 
to  serve  ;  that  Dr.  Eastman  and  his  wife 
(Elaine  Goodale)  of  the  Indian  schools  at 
Pine  Ridge  Agency,  have  been  discharged 
from  the  employ  of  the  Government  for 
sending  out  sensational  reports  of  prepa¬ 
rations  for  an  Indian  outbreak ;  that 
Professor  Garner,  the  well-known  en¬ 
thusiast  on  the  subject  of  monkey 
language  now  in  Africa,  has  with  him  a 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria,; 


phonograph  with  which  to  secure  records 
of  the  so-called  monkey  speech.  In  a 
letter  from  a  point  on  the  Congo  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  says  that  he  has  had  a  number  of 
conversations  with  a  chimpanzee.  He 
expects  to  return  to  England  with  a 
gorilla  fully  trained  as  a  servant. 

An  English  Hunting  Pudding.  —  One 

pound  each  of  grated  bread  crumbs, 
raisins  and  currants,  two  ounces  of 
citron,  one  ounce  each  of  dried  lemon  and 
orange  peel,  one  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one  pound  of  beef  suet 
chopped  fine,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
sugar,  six  eggs  ;  boil  in  a  bag  or  steam 
in  a  pudding  dish  eight  hours.  Serve 
with  a  boiled  sauce  made  of  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one  of  water,  half  a  cupful  of 
butter  ;  thicken  with  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  and  flavor  with  lemon,  d.  v.  b. 


The  children  shall  go  to  bed  at  eight 
o’clock ; 

We’ll  read  only  the  best ;  that  is,  what 
suits  us  best ; 

Every  call  shall  be  returned,  and  new¬ 
comers  all  visited  ; 

Weeds  shall  not  be  allowed  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  our  plants  shall  bloom  early  and 
late  ; 

We’ll  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
lend  a  hand  sometimes  but  borrow  of  no 
one ; 

Our  housekeeping,  if  not  perfect,  shall 
be  the  best  according  to  our  abilities  ; 

We’ll  laugh  when  we  feel  tearful,  sing 
when  the  sun  is  behind  the  clouds,  unless 
we  are  alone,  and  then — we’ll  do  just 
what  we  please ; 

We’ll  put  the  writing  desk  in  order, 
every  book  in  its  place,  every  rubber  on 
its  own  tack,  and  every  unseasonble  gar¬ 
ment  out  of  sight. 


A  Neat  Underskirt. — Some  time  ago  I 
saw  a  pretty  and  serviceable  underskirt 
in  the  sales  department  of  the  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  in 
Boston.  The  skirt  was  made  of  pressed 
gray-brown  flannel.  It  was  gored,  with 
the  hem  turned  up  for  about  two  inches 
on  the  right  side.  All  of  the  seams  and 
this  hem  were  feather-stitched  in  zephyr 
the  exact  shade  of  the  flannel,  and  a 
dainty  knitted  lace  pattern  of  the  same 
worsted  was  sewn  round  the  bottom. 
The  charm  of  this  garment  lay  in  its  per¬ 
fect  neatness  and  the  absolute  match 
between  flannel  and  worsted.  The  price 
was  $3.75.  Any  girl  with  dainty  fingers 
could  make  one  for  herself  or  a  friend  at 
a  fraction  of  this  price,  if  she  could  afford 
to  give  her  time.  I.  c. 

Saving  our  Strength.  —  We  farmers’ 
wives  might  have  more  leisure  in  winter 
if  we  would  follow  the  sensible  example 
of  our  husbands.  Instead  of  spending 
every  spare  minute  of  the  winter  days 
splitting  wood,  and  of  the  winter  even¬ 
ings  husking  corn,  they  hire  some  one 
to  help  and  get  the  corn  out  of  the  way 
in  the  fall.  We  wives,  on  the  contrary, 
think  we  must  save  every  penny  we  can, 
and  we  spend  our  spare  minutes,  day¬ 
time  and  evenings,  sewing  or  knitting 
for  the  family.  If  we  can  get  help  that 
is  endurable  (and  are  we  more  difficult 
to  suit  in  this  respect ;  or  is  housekeep¬ 
ing  more  of  an  art  than  farming  ?)  let  us 
hire  more  work  done  and  give  ourselves 
more  time  to  play  with  the  children  or 
take  the  air.  A  few  years  more  and  we 
cannot  have  our  babies.  a.  b.  p. 

Mothers  Teaching  Deceit.— Often  we 
hear  mothers  tell  their  children  to  put 
such  a  thing  away  before  papa  comes. 
“You  know  he  does  not  allow  you  to 
have  it,”  says  she.  If  it  is  wrong  for  the 
child  to  have  it  at  all,  is  it  not  just  as 
wrong  before  papa  comes  as  afterward  ? 
Is  not  that  teaching  the  child  to  be  de¬ 
ceitful  ?  We  should  teach  children  to  do 
right  because  it  is  right  and  not  teach 
them  simply  to  keep  from  being  detected 
in  wrong.  They  will  learn  enough  of 
that  without  parental  aid.  I  would  also 
advise  that  some  other  way  should  be 
chosen  to  punish  a  child  than  by  sending 
it  to  bed  supperless  for  the  night  and 
without  a  “Good  night!”  Would  the 
gnawing  of  hunger  cause  you  to  feel 
penitent,  or  rather  angry  ?  [Is  it  the 
aim  of  punishment  to  incite  to  penitence, 
or  to  reform? — Ed.]  mks.  w.  v.  j. 

A  Wee  One's  Misapprehension.— My  wife 
and  five-year-old  daughter  were  with  me 
once  on  a  trip,  and  on  a  Sunday  we  took 
a  drive  and  got  into  a  cemetery.  Natur¬ 
ally  our  conversation  drifted  to  a  little 
daughter  we  lost  a  year  ago.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  attract  our  attention  after 
we  entered  the  cemetery  was  an  open 
grave,  dug  fora  child,  We  walked  up  to 
it  and  stood  for  some  moments  looking 
at  it.  The  memories  it  evoked  were 
painful  indeed,  and  my  wife  broke  down 
and  cried  bitterly.  Little  May  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  led  me  out  of  ear-shot 
of  her  mother,  then  she  said  while  her 
chin  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears:  “  Papa,  why  don’t  you  put  me  in, 
cover  me  up,  and  take  mamma  home  ?”  I 
was  astounded.  I  bent  down  to  kiss  her, 
and  she  whispered  :  “Tell  mamma  good¬ 
bye  for  me ;  I  can’t  do  it.”  The  child 
actually  thought  that  we  had  come  to 
the  cemetery  to  bury  her,  and  that  she 
was  standing  beside  her  open  grave.  It 
was  the  most  magnificent  exhibition  of 
nerve  I  have  ever  witnessed. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Good  Housekeeping  Resolves.— Resolved 
that,  in  1893, 

Not  a  rent  shall  go  undarned  ; 

The  cash  account  shall  balance  ; 

We’ll  help  to  rid  the  world  of  shams  ; 

Not  a  button  shall  beg  to  be  sewed  on; 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  rural. 


AYER’S 
HAIR  VIGOR 

Keeps  the  scalp 
clean,  cool,  healthy. 

The  Best 
Dressing 

Restores  hair 
which  has  become 
thin,  faded,  or  gray. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


•Tuft’s Tiny  Pills* 

•  The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  wlieth- 
er  from  excess  of  work  of  mind  or 

•  body  or  exposure  in  malarial  regions, 
will  find  Tutt’s  l’ills  the  most  genial 
restorative  ever  offered  the  invalid. 


J  Alfred  Peats  J 

•  WALL  PAPER  • 

▼  Send  5c  for  postage  on  100  beautiful  sam-  ▼ 
A  pies  and  oui  guide,  “How  to  Paper  and  A 
™  Economv  iri  Home  Decoration. ”  will  w 

• 
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Send  sc  for  postage  on  too  beautiful  sam¬ 
ples  and  oui  guide,  “How  to  Paper  and 
Economy  in  Home  Decoration,”  will 
be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor 
Paper  lo,  12  1-2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold 
Paper,  sc  to  pc.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS,  Wall  Paper  flerchant, 

136-138  W.  Madison  8t  30-32  W.  Thirteenth  St. 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YOKK. 


WHAT’STHF! 
MATTER? 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMPS 


\Yfork*  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stump*.  I  ulla 
r.n  ordinary  Grub  in  one  and  u  hali’minuteR.  Makes  a 

clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  ami  a  Dorse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a 
few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  can  not 
longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it, 
raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old, 
worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  Send  postal  card  for  illustrated  Cata- 
logue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials  and  also  information  con. 
cerning  our  New  IXL  Grubber.  Address  the  Manufacturers, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  IOWA. 


OLD  COINS 

813,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
VON  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

“Honesty  is  the  best  pol¬ 
icy.”  Nobody  contradicts  it 
Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Whichdoes 
he  get?  Which  do  you  get? 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl  glass”  are 
tough  against  heat ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  breaks 
in  use.  The  glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough. 
They  are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys  that  last 
till  they  rot,  unless  some  accident  happens  to  them, 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 

T  EATHER  kept  soft  but 
L-'  stocky  with  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil ;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORT  INC. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


MAM  FACTI  HF.K8  OF  WASHINti  €091- 
POl’NDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
without  the  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  the  ItOCKKK  WASHER  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
KOCKF.It  WASH  KB  is  warranted  to 
wash  IH»  PIECES  IN  ONE  1101  K. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  , 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 


C0METHING  TO  HAMMER  ON 

O  FOR  FARMERS. 

HT  ANVILS. 

Save  your  bills  at  the  Blacksmith's  and  Machine 
Shop  by  haring  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated 
ANVILS— -fully  vmrranttd,  and  of  the  best  material. 

Beat  Hardened  Cast  Steel  Face  and  Horn. 

^  All  sizes,  from  io  lbs.  to  90  lbs.,  at  from  $2. 00  to  $8.00 
each.  Larger  sizes  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  Address,  for  Cir¬ 
culars,  &c.,  FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
Other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Bubal  Nkw-Yorkjsr. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool ! 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  5  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
IS  years.  Wo  only  charge  #45  for  tills  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-dav  for  FKKK  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  .11  Hi.  CO  Chicago. 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOB 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  DON’T  throw  It  aside  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  BUSH  &  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing 
Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  latest  improvements. 
Warranted  five  years.  Complete  set  of 
attachments  FKBE.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Standard  Singer  Machines.  *0.50  to  *15.50 
850  Arlington  Sewing  Machine  for  *19.50 
860  Kenwood  Sewing  Machine  for  (23.50 
€5811  lit YK US’  UNION.  160  W.  Van  Huron  St.  K  70  Chicago. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
Sample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  82,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


THIS  $11  to  $17  CDCL 
SEWING  MACHINE  rntt 

1  to  examine  In  any  home.  Went  any¬ 
where  without  one  cent  In  advance. 
Warranted  the  best  sewing  machine 

ever  made.  Our  terms,  conditions  and  everything 
far  more  liberal  than  any  other  house  ever  offered. 
Vnr  for  full  particulars,  etc.,  cut  this  advertise* 


OPIUM 


Morp 
to  20 
DR.  J. 


hine  Habit  Cured  In  10 
days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
STEPHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

(jri-enmouat  At. SPUING  FIELD,0. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Jan.  28 


A  LARGE  CIRCULATION. 


AND  ABOUT  ADVERTISERS. 

The  circulation  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  yearly  subscribers  is  now,  we 
believe,  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
agricultural  journal  in  America,  if  not  in 
the  world,  of  which  the  price  is  one 
dollar  a  year  or  more.  This  is  a  proud 
position  to  occupy,  and  is  largely  due  to 
the  earnest  and  hearty  cooperation  of  its 
readers,  who  believe  in  the  paper  and 
indorse  its  course  and  character,  method 
and  manner,  in  the  most  effective  known 
way.  The  universality  of  the  circulation, 
too,  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure. 
That  such  a  paper  should  have  a  large 
circle  of  readers  in  the  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  States  is  natural,  but  when  we  know 
that  thousands  of  progressive  farmers  all 
over  the  great  West  and  South  regard  it 
with  no  less  warmth  of  regard;  that  some 
of  its  largest  “clubs”  are  in  Wisconsin, 
Missouri  and  Texas — these  are  causes  for 
congratulation  indeed  ;  but  not  of  sur¬ 
prise  ;  for  why  should  it  be  otherwise 
when  its  teachings  are  applicable  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  its  contributors 
are  the  foremost  farm-writers  of  all 
States  and  sections  ?  No  national  agri¬ 
culture  can  exist  without  a  broad,  liberal, 
fearless,  independent  farmers’  newspaper 
of  the  highest  grade,  yet  suited  to  the 
needs  of  all  thinking  agriculturists. 
Such  is  The  Rural  New-Yorker  by 
universal  consent. 

Of  interest  also  is  the  splendid  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  of  the  paper.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  few,  not  exceeding  a  half 
dozen  probably,  of  the  agricultural  press, 
that  has  but  one  price  for  its  advertising 
space.  Wise  advertisers  recognize  this 
fact  as  evidence  of  quality,  as  it  is.  Great 
care  is  exercised  to  admit  only  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  act  on  the  square.  All  of 
our  old  readers  know  this  and  so  have 
confidence  in  the  advertisements  found 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  only  possible  re¬ 
sult  under  such  conditions  is  an  ever- 
increasing  trade  between  reader  and  ad¬ 
vertiser,  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 
The  liberal  advertiser  rarely  uses  the  ex¬ 
pensive  agent-middleman,  and  so  is  able 
to  sell  good  goods  at  a  less  cost  than  his 
slower  competitor. 

*  *  * 


were  64,397,000  pounds,  which  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  nine  cents  per  pound,  or  about  $5,800,000. 

A  letter  from  Hamburg  says  the  German  markets 
are  using  cottolene  largely  In  place  of  lard,  but  that 
It  Is  not  liked  and  people  will  go  back  to  lard  again 
as  soon  as  cheaper. 

The  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange  protests  against 
the  proposed  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  Bklm-mllk  In 
that  city  Why  should  It  be  prohibited  so  long  as  it 
is  sold  for  just  what  it  Is? 

With  the  winter  wheat  now  generally  covered  with 
snow,  no  apprehension  need  be  felt  as  to  Its  condition 
during  the  present  severe  turn  of  cold  weather. 
Wheat  made  very  little  growth  before  winter  set  In. 

Vegetables  have  been  extremely  slow  of  sale  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cold  weather.  It  has  been  Impossible  to 
move  them  to  any  distance  without  Injury  from 
freezing.  Some  of  the  items  are  exceedingly  scarce. 

During  1892  New  Yorkers  disposed  of  7,221,877  cans 
of  milk,  187,636  cans  of  cream  and  59.724  cans  of  con¬ 
densed  milk.  ThlB  was  a  considerable  Increase  over 
the  preceding  year  In  milk  and  cream  and  a  decrease 
In  condensed  milk.  The  price  was  a  trifle  over  one 
cent  per  can  more  than  In  1891. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  during  the  last 
week  of  1892  condemned  5,740  pounds  of  veal,  3,500 
pounds  of  mutton,  8,000  pounds  of  pork  and  2,600 
pounds  of  poultry.  During  the  year  they  condemned 
1,016,622  pounds  of  beef,  363,094  pounds  of  veal,  126,082 
pounds  of  mutton,  376,630  pounds  of  pork,  740,921 
pounds  of  assorted  meats,  157,436  pounds  of  poultry, 
and  1,661  pounds  of  game. 

A  summary  of  the  value  of  the  crops  raised  in 
Illinois  during  1892  shows  the  total  value  of  the  crops 
to  be  8196,000,000,  a  shortage  of  *62, 000.000  from  1891,  of 
which  two-thirds  Is  chargeable  to  the  reduced  corn 
crop  and  the  greater  part  of  the  balance  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  apple  crop.  The  value  of  corn  is  848.913,- 
834;  winter  wheat,  820,5142,649;  oats,  824,500,490;  hay 


HARD-WOOD 

ASHES. 

If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any 
other  valuable  beasts  by  correspondence 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  seller, 
about  the  first  thing  you  would  do  is  to 
find  out  what  reputation  the  seller  has. 

JUST  SO 

My  record  of  twenty  years  and  over 
dealing  in  Hard-Wood  Ashes  with  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  should  con¬ 
vince  you  that  I  am  no  “Curb-stone” 
dealer.  If  you  intend  to  purchase  any 
fertilizer  for  Spring  use, 

WHY  NOT 


823,826,582;  horses,  817,084,368;  beef  cattle,  89.805,580; 
dairy  cows,  816,719,416;  hogs,  82,803,167;  sheep,  8705,- 
415;  milk  sold,  813,925,325.  The  figures  In  horses,  beef 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  represent  equalized  value. 

Mallory,  Son  &  Zimmerman,  of  Chicago,  in  their 
January  hog  report,  say  that  the  probable  percentage 
Of  hogs  for  January,  February  and  March  of  this 
year  will  be  but  68  per  cent  of  the  supply  of  hogs  for 
October,  November  and  December  of  last  year.  Their 
estimate  Includes  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  8outh  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Indiana.  Ohio  and  Michigan.  For  the  supply  of 
spring  and  summer  hogs  from  the  same  States  the 
estimate  Is  72  per  cent  of  the  supply  for  the  last 
three  months  of  1892. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Calfskins  have  ad  vanced  a  cent  a  pound  in  New 
York  city. 

There's  been  a  tumble  in  stud  fees— Arlon’s  has 
fallen  to  only  81,000! 

A  Whip  Manufacturers’  Trust  with  a  capital  of 
82,000,000  is  close  at  hand 

The  average  weight  of  the  hogs  received  at  the 
Chicago  stock  yards  for  the  year  1892  was  223  pounds. 

The  stTd  fee  forAllerton,  the  trotter,  Is  $300  this 
year,  and  his  season  closes  July  15,  that  he  may  be 
put  In  training  for  the  track. 

Denmark  exported  considerably  more  than  100,000,- 
000  pound 8  of  butter  last  year.  The  trade  has  more 
than  doubled  In  the  past  five  years. 

Exports  of  cattle  from  all  American  ports  for  1892 
were  475.095  head,  and  shipments  of  dressed  beef 
1,192.567  quarters,  equivalent  to  279,891  head. 

Syndicate  brewers  are  cutting  the  St.  Louis  market 
with  a  cheap  article  of  “  hopless  ”  corn  beer,  which 
can  be  sold  without  loss  at  $3  a  barrel  or  under. 

( Continued  on  next  page. ) 


I  AGENTS  $50to  sioo-i- 

Ladies  or  Gents.  Bestseller  known.  Need* 
ed  atevery  house,  place  of  business  or  farm 
fc  the  year  round.  “Home”  Electric  Motor 
w  runsallkind8oflightmachinery.  Cheap¬ 
est  poweron  earth.  Connected  instantly  to 
wash  or  sewing  machine,  corn  sheller, 
pumps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers’  or  dentists’ 
h machinery,  Ac.  Clean,  Noiseless,  lasts 
S  a  life-time.  No  experience  needed.  To 
Bshow  in  operation  means  a  sale.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  ProQts  immense.  Circulars  free. 
W.  CU HARRISON  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 


OUip  ASTHMA 
3nfl1  CURE. 

All  who  are  In  the  Asthma  Furnace,  who  are 
strangers  to  ‘-tired  Nature’s  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep,”  should  lose  no  time  in  obtaining 
relief  by  using  this  truly  wonderful  remedy.  Sample 
sent  direct  from  factory  free  of  charge. 

Address  D.  C.  BRA1NARD,  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


FAYSSGRAPES 

Nrii/  GRAPES— Esther,  Rock  wood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  Small 
C.W  Fit  MTS.  Catalogue  FREE.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  FREDONIA.  N.  Y. 


Many  Old  CADUC 
Worn-Out  rAtllVIw 


t  h  at  * r  f  ar  m Uand  f<ga  rue  ns  Won’t  PrOdUCe  3  Profit. 

-------  _  - without*  thl’s  e'x  pe?ise°f  Thtfnea^m  arket™  generaMieai  Gifu  Iness 

climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches  etc  make  mS 
gan  Farms  tfce best  In  the,  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  vou  how  to  get  thp  best  farms  nn  £ 
J.rnA-  Uvw  rtf  f)  %t  II  A  U  \  PM  I, <**>*!  mTl I  nn«lr,ff  M  W- 


Of 


A  HANDY  BINDER  FOR  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

The  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
preserve  their  papers  through  the  year 
should  know  of  the  “  Handy  Hinder,”  in 
which  the  copies  may  be  easily  fastened 
before  or  after  they  are  read,  and  thus 
preserved  intact  for  reference.  It  is  made 
of  stiff  “hoards”  and  cloth-bound, 
neatly  lettered  on  the  side  with  the  name 
of  the  paper.  We  send  it  by  mail,  prepaid, 
for  75  cents. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Onions  arc  higher. 

Clover  seed  Is  a  short  crop. 

Celery  Is  scarce  and  poor. 

Eggs  are  valuable  property  this  weather. 

Beef  prices  are  advancing  in  sympathy  with  those 
of  pork. 

"  Excelsior  I  ”  Beems  to  be  the  motto  of  the  best 
grade  of  dairy  products. 

A  good  many  Canadian  lambs  come  to  this  market 
despite  the  60  cents’  duty. 

The  tendency  of  prices  on  dried  and  evaporated 
fruits  seems  to  be  upward. 

Poultry  prices  show  considerable  advance,  and  re¬ 
ceipts  of  live  poultry  are  light. 

A  large  supply  of  country  dressed  calves  recently 
has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  market. 

Supplies  of  game  are  getting  lower,  as  most  kinds 
will  be  excluded  by  our  antiquated  game  laws  during 
the  next  few  days. 

About  50,000  turkeys  from  the  Canadian  provinces 
went  to  tickle  John  Bull's  palate  during  the  holiday 
season  just  closed. 

Very  little  business  has  been  done  In  fresh  fruits 
during  the  past  week,  the  weather  preventing  any 
movement  of  them. 

“Spring”  lamb  seems  a  misnomer  with  the  ther- 

meter  below  zero.  The  price,  however,  Is  calcu- 

ed  to  give  the  consumer  a  chill. 

I’he  total  receipts  of  cheese  at  Chicago  during  '92 


write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my 
Unleached  Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered 
at  your  railway  station  ?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada. 


*  rnV’™8'  IHostriited  list  free.  Mention  this  paper, 

£  FRED-  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  £ 

r-w\v\\\v\uwwvVvvvvwvv\\\vvvt' 


STRAWBERRIES,  THE  BIC  4. 

Saunders ,  Lovett,  Parker  Earle  and  Gandy.  The 
best  of  100  varieties.  For  early  orders,  the  price  for 
either  is  $3  per  1,000.  We  pack  in  baskets.  Plants 
are  extra  line.  Edgewood  Fruit  Farm,  Delinar,  N.  Y 


SMALL- 

FRUIT 
PLANTS. 


GRAPE-VINES, 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong 
EUG^r^rTT,  SenN00RTHaC0LiglUxS,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Norway  Maples, 

*■  B  12  feet  high ;  1%  to  2  Inches  In 

diameter,  in  small  or  large  quantities. 

MURRAY  &  KEENE,  Flushing,  N.  Y 

[WILLIAMS 


6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLiE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
Bt.  JonnsTiIle.  Monteomery  Co.,  New  York. 


$5 


A  DAY.  Agent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  E.  E.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich 


PROFIT 


FOR  FARMERS. 

NOT  BIG  MONEY. 

BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don't  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


MACH'r  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Oi 


\JL/  El  B  I  III  H  O  II  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Rumpin, 

I  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  Wi 
■  ■  ™  ™  «ou  t0.  eend  SB°-  f°r  Encyclopedia,  of 

16°° Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.Ill 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N,  S.  W 

TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS 
OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE 
Address  SAML.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Attv. 

1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sSSoSIrfc. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Fre* 
olroular 


PATENTS 


Mrs. Cleveland’s  Picture 

printed  on  white  or  colored  satin  (cabinet  size)  suit 
able  for  nincushion  cover, sachet  . 

bag  or  other  fancy  work.  Sent  V/ IT  93X111 
with  sample  copy  of  our  magazine  for  16c  In  stamus 

ST.  LOUIS  MAGAZINE.  90sV°L'ovue,sStmrIet 


P  All  HINA  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UMnmilll  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnbam,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  850  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls 


CFC0ND  crop  Seed  P°tatoes.  One  barrel  wort; 
O  ,  TuVf  .T1?0,0/  Northern  Seed.  Catalogue  fret 
“  J.  W.  HALL.  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


PUP  IMF  cures  eczema,  chilblains,  itching  piles 
UUninC  burns,  scalds,  chaflngs,  cuts,  etc.  Ab 
solutely  pure,  agreeable  and  unfailing.  At  druggist 
or  mailed,  25c.  Near  Curing  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 


CARDS  1*  OR  1893.— Your  name  on  12  hidden 
name  cards,  gilt-edge  or  fan,  for  10c.  and  stamr 
card  Agents  wanted.  Emery  Card  Co.,  Emerv,  O 


RFITTY  plan°8«  Organs,  833  up.  Want  agti 
PkHI  !  I  Cat’Ig  fre«.  Dan’lF.Bentty^ash'ton.N.. 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry . 8.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng. 

Husmann . 1.50 

Apple  Culture.  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

B’lorlda  Fruits.  Hareourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  ill.) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p  ) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 25 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  111.) . 1.60 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 
Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  60c.) . 1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Cnlture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.) . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  100 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller . L60 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 60 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozler . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  The  New.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart . 1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (26Cp.;  111.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 25 

Onion  Culture,  The  New.  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fitz . 60 

LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC. 

ABC  Bee  Culture.  Root. . 1.26 

Business  Hen,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 50 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Dog,  The.  Youatt.. . 2.50 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Coloord .  1.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 20 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint .  2.00 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  8tewart .  1.60 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies  Groff. . 20 

Agriculture,  First  Lessons  In.  Gulley .  1.00 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (twovols) . 5.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday.  Price  82,  special  price  1.00 

Bam  Plans  and  Outbuildings . 1.50 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 

Botany,  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) . 1.60 

Botany,  The  New.  Beal . 25 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) . 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) . 2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halliday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . 20 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge .  1.50 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozler . 20 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener . 1.00 


Fertllillzers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  111.)  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe . ; .  1.50 

Home  Flortlcnlture.  Rexford .  1.60 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

HopCulture . . . .50 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long. . 20 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  ill.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.;  ill.) .  1.00 


How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.50 

Improving  the  Farm.  Davis . 1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p.;  111.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

Irrigation.  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  ^tewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . !  3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) . I.75 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozler.  .25 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe . 2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . .  .10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . . . 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2  00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozler . .  l.'oo 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner . 1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson . 150 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p. ;  111.) . l’sO 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 50 

Kid  Bull-rings  and  Farms  of  Rats,  How  to 

Pickett . 20 

Rhododendrons . L50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass'.  English!  iso 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3  00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed.  (paperSOc.) . "  ‘75 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey . . .  1  00 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg... !!".'.’  '75 
The  Rose:  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Ellwanger.  125 
The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.  2  50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler .  L50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors . !io 
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Agricultural  News. 

( Continued .) 

It  Is  said  that  Ireland  sends  to  England  every  year 
about  40,000  tons  of  eggs;  at  the  average  weight  of 
eggs,  this  would  amount  to  upwards  of  53,000,000 
dozen. 

On  the  Daniel  Webster  farm  at  Marshfield,  Mass., 
there  are  340  Baldwin  apple  trees  planted  by  Mr. 
Webster,  which  this  year  produced  about  900  barrels 
of  apples. 

The  great  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Inter-State 
Fair  will  be  held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  from  August  28  to 
September  9,  Inclusive.  The  New  York  State  Fair 
will  open  at  Syracuse  on  September  14. 

Austin  Corbin’s  game  preserve  on  Croyden  Moun¬ 
tain,  N.  H.,  contains  a  herd  of  33  buffaloes,  10  of 
wblch  were  added  the  other  day  from  “Buffalo 
Jones's  ”  herd  at  Garden  City,  Kansas. 

A  resolution  favorlngthe  Anti-Option  bill  has  been 
referred  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  a  committee 
which  never  meet.  Those  jokers  should  at  next 
election  be  kept  to  play  pranks  at  home. 

The  Orange  Judd  Farmer  of  Chicago,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  conducted  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
James  Strong  Judd,  son  of  the  late  Orange  Judd,  who 
for  some  time  has  had  control  of  the  paper. 

The  Cheviot  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  hold  its  second  annual 
meeting  and  banquet  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  on  January 
25-26.  There  will  be  a  grand  exhibit  of  Cheviot  rams. 

A  sugar  refining  company  with  $1,000,000  capital 
and  a  capacity  of  3,000  barrels  a  day,  has  been 
formed  In  New  York  to  butt  against  the  Sugar  Trust 
with  a  capital  of  $54,000,000  and  a  limitless  capacity. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Illinois  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association  were  elected  at  Springfield  on 
January  11:  President,  C.  I.  Pulliam,  Chatham; 
Vice  President,  W.  T.  Potts,  Jacksonville;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  John  G.  Springer,  Springfield. 

The  collapse  of  the  Liberator  Building  Society  In 
England  has  caused  great  and  widespread  suffering, 
Including  several  deaths  by  starvation.  Some  of  the 
wretches  who  wrecked  the  concern  are  being  prose 
cuted  In  the  courts;  others  have  escaped  to  foreign 
countries. 

Master  Workman  Dempsey  has  Just  been  con¬ 
victed  at  Pittsburg,  of  bribing  the  cooks  In  the  Car¬ 
negie  buildings  at  Homestead,  to  put  In  the  food  of 
the  non-Unlon  men  poison  which  he  gave  them. 
Thirty-two  deaths  resulted  at  the  village  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  after  the  ailing  men  had  left  the  place 

The  latest  crop  estimates  of  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are,  per  acre;  wheat,  26.38 
bushels,  against  31.26  bushels  for  1891;  barley,  34,61, 
against  34.14;  oats,  38.08;  against  38.77.  The  average 
In  this  country,  according  to  the  latest  Department 
reports,  are:  wheat,  13.4  bushels;  corn,  23.1;  oats,  24.4. 

The  world's  visible  supply  of  lard  at  the  opening 
of  this  year  Is  estimated  by  the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current  at  only  111,400  tierces,  showing  the  enormous 
decrease  of  182,000  tierces  over  the  estimates  of 
January,  1892.  The  present  stocks  are  also  108,000 
tierces  below  the  average  for  the  11  years  previous 
to  this 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association,  at  Springfield  on  January  11, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  C.  I.  Pulliam,  Chatham;  Secretary, 
J.  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  New  Berlin;  Treasurer,  W.  T.  Potts, 
Jacksonville.  January  9,  1894,  was  selected  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

Over  three  thousand  acres  of  land  In  four  town¬ 
ships  of  the  State  of  Washington  are  held  by  women, 
and  five  or  six  more  women  are  holding  claims  in  the 
same  region  waiting  a  favorable  time  to  prove  up  on 
them  and  acquire  patents.  Some  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation,  and  the  ranches  bring  In  a  comfortable 
income  to  the  plucky  women  who  own  and  run  them. 

The  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manufactur¬ 
ers  at  its  annual  meeting  in  this  city  the  other  day, 
protested  against  any  legislation  putting  wool  on  the 
free  list.  A  short  time  back  the  Association  chuckled 
at  the  prospect  that  the  sheep  raisers  of  the  country 
would  be  deprived  of  protection’s  pap.  Now  the 
likelihood  that  farmers  will  insist  on  free  woolens  as 
well  as  free  wool,  makes  them  drone  and  drivel. 

In  Hyattsville,  one  of  Washington’s  oldest  and 
largest  suburbs,  not  only  is  the  single  tax  system  in 
practice,  but  it  is  now  strongly  sustained  by  the 
property  owners  who  at  first  protested  against  It. 
Grand  Master  Powderly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  has 
bought  a  farm  Of  72  acres  there  for  himself  and  a 
syndicate  of  workmen,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
group  of  cooperative  factories  and  building  up  a 
workingmen’s  town  there. 

A  Cincinnati  man  is  engaged  In  a  novel  industry, 
that  of  curing  and  packing  dog  meat.  He  Is  said  to 
kill  the  dogs  In  November  and  December  only,  and 
to  cure  the  meat  In  the  same  manner  as  pork  Is 
cured.  Healthy  dogs  of  any  breed  are  used.  The 
man  and  Ills  family  use  the  dog  meat  throughout  the 
year,  and  he  sells  it  to  many  Invalids.  He  claims 
that  It  will  prevent  many  diseases.  The  horde  of 
disreputable  curs  in  the  country  may  yet  serve  some 
good  purpose— a  la  Chinoise. 

A  transfer  of  real  estate  and  stock  of  the  largest 
flour  mills  In  North  Dakota  and  three  In  northwest¬ 
ern  Minnesota  has  been  made  to  a  new  corporation 
known  as  the  North  Dakota  Milling  Association, 
which  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $750,000.  The  entire 
business  will  be  done  from  the  corporation's  head¬ 
quarters  at  Grand  Forks,  N;D.  The  mills  will  have  a 
combtned  dally  capacity  of  3,100  barrels.  Agencies 
for  the  sale  of  the  flour  will  be  established  In  New 
York,  London  and  Paris. 

The  opponents  of  the  Anti-Option  Bill  boast  that 
even  If  It  Is  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  present 
session,  they  have  secured  such  a  strong  support  In 
the  House  that  when  It  Is  returned  to  that  body  for 
concurrence  in  the  Senate  amendments,  It  will  be 
either  killed  or  pigeon-holed  by  being  referred  to 
the  antagonistic  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
instead  of  the  C  immlttee  on  Agriculture,  where  It 
originated  and  which  had  charge  of  It  last  session 
when  It  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  House.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  should  take 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  by  writing  at  once  to 
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NEPONSET  WATER-PROOF  FARRICS 


To  All  Growers  of  Flowers,  All 
Poultrymen,  All  Farmers,  and 
All  Owners  of  Buildings. 

F.  S.  BIRD  &  SON,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


their  Representatives  against  such  outrageous  jug¬ 
glery  with  a  measure  so  seriously  affecting  their  In¬ 
terests. 

“  The  coldest  weather  ever  known  in  this  section,’’ 
has  been  the  report  day  after  day  for  upwards  of  a 
fortnight  from  this  place  and  that,  including  at  least 
half  tne  towns  reporting  between  the  Canadian  fron¬ 
tier  and  the  southern  line  of  Tennessee  and  here  and 
there  below  It.  Fearful  sufferings  of  man  and  beast 
from  the  Intense  cold  and  scarcity  of  fuel  are  wide¬ 
spread.'  Even  large  cities  like  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Chicago,  are  scrimped  for  coals  which  are 
veritable  “black  diamonds”  In  price.  Numerous 
deaths  of  people  from  the  zero  and  far  under  zero 
temperature  are  reported  everywhere— four  are 
known  to  have  occurred  In  New  York  city  where  the 
temperature  has  ranged  from  zero  to  25  above  for  18 
days.  It  has  been  much  colder  and  more  snowy  and 
stormy  farther  South.  Railroads  have  been  blocked, 
rivers  frozen  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio,  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee.  Even  the  Father  of  Waters  has  been 
shackled  and  bound  so  that  steamboats  have  had  to 
be  laid  up.  The  Improvident  crews,  driven  to  It  by 
starvation,  have  turned  highwaymen  below  the 
Ohio,  and  committed  many  robberies  and  outrages. 
Live  stock  have  suffered  severely  even  In  the  old 
States  and  on  the  plains  the  mortality  among  them 
must  be  fearful.  Some  of  the  Icy  snow-storms 
here  have  approached  closely  to  that  of  Blizzard 
Monday,  March  12, 1888,  and  worse  reports  come  from 
hundreds  of  other  sections.  Wild  birds  of  all  kinds 
and  small  game  have  perished  by  the  thousands. 
In  Europe,  too,  the  cold  is  either  more  Intense  than 
here  or  the  people  are  less  accustomed  to  such 
frigidity.  Great  mortality  among  the  poor  Is  re¬ 
ported  :  trains  are  stopped,  rivers  and  harbors 
frozen;  wolves  and  other  wild  animals  roam  around 
the  towns  and  villages  and  often  commit  depreda¬ 
tions  within  their  bounds.  God  help  the  poor  In  such 
weather  everywhere! 


HARKETS. 
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BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  30  @2  32 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  90  @1  95 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  55  @1  65 

Foreign,  1’ea . 165  @170 

Pea,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  50  @2  60 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  00  @2  10 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  70  @1  75 

Bags,  per  bush . 165  @170 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

BUTTER. 

CREAMERY  AND  FACTORY. 

Creamery,  State,  tubs,  fall  made,  extra . 29  @30 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 25  @29 

Western,  separator,  extra . 34  @35 

Western,  tlrBts . 31  @33 

Western,  seconds . 25  @29 

Western,  June,  extras . 24  @25 

Western,  June,  firsts . 21  @23 

Western,  June,  seconds . 19  @20 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 25  @27 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  seconds. .  .20  @23 

Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras _ 17  @19 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 16  @17 

June  tubs,  extras . 16  @17 

Fresh,  small  tubs . 23  @24 

Fresh  firsts . 20  @22 

Fresh  seconds . -7  @18 

Thirds . 16  @16)4 

DAIRY. 

State,  half  tubs  and  palls,  extras . 27  @28 

Half  tubs  and  pails,  firsts . 23  @25 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @22 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras .  26  @27 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 21  @23 

Tubs,  seconds . 19  @20 

Firkins,  extra . 25  @26 

Firkins,  firsts . 21  @23 

Firkins,  seconds . 19  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . —  @— 

Welsh  tubs.  flrstB . 22  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @22 

Western,  firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 15  @16 

Rolls,  fresh . 16  @22 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

fancy . UM@J2 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 11M@1 2 

Full  cream,  choice . 1  l)4@ll)4 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10)4@11 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9!4@10 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  9J4@10 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Part  skims,  choice  .  9  @914 

Part  skims,  prime .  8  @8)4 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  G)4@  7)4 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @  4 

Full  skims .  1)4@  2)4 


FRUITS- DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced... 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice. 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga..  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common .  .... 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . . 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots.  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson . 


11  @12 
10  @10)4 
9)4@10 
6  @— 
5M@- 
6  @  6)4 
59i@  6 

5  )4@— 

2  @  2  X 
1)4  @  1% 
12J4@13 
11  @12 
9  @10 

6  @  8)4 
20)4  @21 
18  @20 
18  @19 
11  @12 

6J4@  7 
5fc  @  6)4 
12  @16 
10  @15 
10  @14 
12  @— 
12  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25@3  00 

N.  Spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 1  76@2  25 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 3  50@3  75 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  76@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 3  50@4  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  25 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@3  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50@200 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  fancy.  9  00@9  50 

Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  choice _ 8  50010  00 

Cape  Cod,  Inferior,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  250  2  76 

Cape  Cod.  fair  quality,  per  crate . 2  00@2  26 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . 2  26@2  75 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

grapes.— Western  New  York. 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  7  @10 

Isabella,  per  5-lb  basket .  7  @8 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  7  @10 


FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 2  75@3  25 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box .  .2  60@2  75 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  00@2  26 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Russet,  per  box . 1  75@2  00 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 1  75@2  25 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  00@3  60 

Mandarins,  per  box . 1  00@2  50 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  40  @— 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 39  @39)4 

Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime . 36  @38 

Fall  packed . 31  @36 

Early  Icehouse,  good  to  prime . 29  @30 

Icehouse,  fair  quality . 25  @29 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  dozen . 31  @32 

Canadian,  per  dozen . 31  @32 

Western,  per  dozen . 31  @32 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 5  00  @6  60 

Poor . 3  15  @3  50 

Texans . 3  00  @4  40 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50  @3  25 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @7)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  3  @7 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @3% 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2  @  2ts 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3  @3)4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @13 

Country  dressed,  prime  .  10  @11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9  @10 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7)4@  9 

Dressed  butttermllk,  per  lb .  4  @6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 50  00  @  — 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  9)4@10)4 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  10  @11 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  9!4@  994 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  8)4@9 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 7  40  @7  85 

Roasting  Pigs,  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb.  12  @  15 

Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  14  @  15 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  14)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Eastern,  per  pair . 1  00  0  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Eastern . 2  25  @2  50 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  11)4@  12 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  85 

DRESSED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb .  16  @17 

Up-river,  fancy,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy . 15  @16 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . I4)4@  16 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . 13  @  14)4 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy,  per  lb . !4)4@  15 

Western,  scalded,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @  14)4 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  14  @15 

Chickens,  Phila.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 18  @  — 

Pblla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Pblla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb .  15  @16 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Western,  Inferior .  9  @  10 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 11J4@  12 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 11)4@  12 

Western,  Inferior .  9  @  10 

Old  roosters .  8  @  — 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 21  @22 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 19  @20 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 17  @18 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights . 17  @  18 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 15  @16 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  16 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Western,  per  lb . 10  @12 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  50  @  2  75 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 175  @  2  40 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  00  @  6  00 

Long  Island.  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  50  @  3  00 

Northern  New  York,  per  bbl . 2  25  @  2  75 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl .  .  ...200  @  2  25 

Jersey,  good  to  choice . 2  25  @  2  50 

Inferior . 125  @  175 

Virginia  sweet . 3  00  @  — 

Jersey  sweet  . 3  50  @  4  00 

Vineland  sweet . . .  ..4  50  @5  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  00@8  00 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots .  20@  40 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  25®  30 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  100 . 5  00@8  00 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 2  10@6  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 3  00@4  (i0 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50@8  00 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Orange  County,  red . 2  00@2  25 

Turnips . 1  00@  — 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 74  @89 

Rye . 57  @64 

Barley . 57  @85 

Buckwheat . 51  @54 

Corn . . . 51  @53 

Oats . 38  @46)4 


Canada  TJnleached  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

muneoe,  deforest  &  co., 

52  Arcade  Blook,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


rairie  State 
Incubator  Co 

HOMER  CITY, 


80- Page  Cata¬ 
logue  Free. 


1 

PA. 


The  Monitor  Incubator. 

You  can  get  one  FREE.  Gives  SATISFACTION 
everywhere.  Send  stamp  for  book  No.  54.  Address 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bristol,  Conn. 


THIS 


“  Low-Down”  Milk  Wagon 


IB  BUILT  BY  TH1 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN"  WAGON  00., 

KARLVILLB  N  Y. 


UNIFORM  QUALITY  OF  RJI  I  I  If 

No  matter  what  you  feed— clean—  Iwl  I  «■-  Iw. 
pure— wholesome.  Entire  absence  of  taint  of  animal 
stable  or  feed,  Winter  or  Summer.  Satisfy  your  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  best  obtainable  product,  by  using 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

the  best  In  the  world.  AGENTS  WANTED  1 

ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS. 

In  writing  to  Advertisers,  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


NOT  A  CENT 


Until  after  full  examina¬ 
tion.  The  grandest  offer 
ever  made.  The  finest 
watch  ever  advertised  by 
any  firm  in  the  world. 
Solid  gold  stiffened  cases, 
made  by  a  new  process, 
guaranteed  for  2(1  years 
money  refunded. 
.Goods  cannot  be  had 
t  elsewhere.  Beware  of 
L imitations.  Cutthia 
i  out  and  send  it  to  us 
iJwithyour  full  name 
tnd  address  and  this 
llwatch  will  be  sent  to 
l  your  nearest  express 
I  packaged  in  an  ele- 
I gant  plush  case  You 
jxamnie  it  at  the  ex- 
.  ycsu  press  office  and  if  sat- 

lslartory  the  agent  will 
sell  it  to  you  for  #13.85, 

that  if  you  can  buy  the 
IRyy.'S.'V  JRSx  same  grade  of  watch  else- 
where  for  less  than  #40 
yourmoneywill  be  refunded. 
FREE,  If  von  will  forward  cash,  $13.85,  direct  to  us 
with  your  order,  we  will  send  you  free  a  warranted  10 
year  gold  chain.  As  to  our  reliability,  ask  any  whole¬ 
sale  Jewelleror  bank  In  Boston.  Address  at  once.  This 
offer  will  not  be  made  again.  Both  ladies’  and  gen  ts’  sD.es. 

KEENE’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  HOUSE, 

1301  Washington  St.,  Dept. 36  Boston,  Mass, 

Ulirr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
Wirt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

(MO  Buys  a  #65.  OO  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  aoomplete  *et  of  the  lateet  improved  attachment! 
FREE.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agent! 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFQ-  00.,  DEPT.B  32,  Chicago,  III. 


AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE 


I  For  the  Cure  of  I  iKllgcst  Ion,  1411- 
=  loudness,  Headache,  Constlpa- 
|  tlon,  Bad  Complexion,  Offcn- 
=  Mve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of 
■  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels, 
f  RIPANS  TABULES 
=  act  gently  lyet  promptly,  and  are  | 

I  easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion 
=  follows  their  use.  Bold  by  drug- 
|  gists  or  sent  by  mail.  Price  $2.06. 
jJUpant-Chemleal  Co.,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.j 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  8. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 
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.JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MRS.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Chap.  II. 

( Continued .) 

As  the  house  was  vacant,  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  an  immediate  removal, 
as  the  boxes  had  been  sent  on  in  advance 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  were  waiting  in 
the  freight  office  for  further  transfer, 
and  the  following  days  were  busy  ones. 

*“  Tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  J’net Abel 
had  said,  as  the  girl’s  disappointment 
vented  itself  in  words  more  vigorous 
than  respectful  when  in  the  shelter  of 
their  room  at  the  hotel.  “You  was  al¬ 
ways  a  borin’  me  fer  lace  curtains  back 
East,  an’  I’ll  give  you  fifty  dollars  now  to 
fix  up  your  parlor  with  just  as  you’ve  a 
mind  to.  You  needn’t  put  a  cent  out 
any  where’s  else.” 

Money  is  a  soothing  balm  for  minor 
woes,  and  Janet  soon  recovered  her 
wonted  spirits  in  planning  for  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  this  part  of  the  new  home, 
which  was  fortunately  very  clean,  and 
neatly  papered  and  painted,  the  former 
occupants  having  looked  upon  it  as  a  re¬ 
gion  too  sacred  for  use  except  on  rare 
occasions  when  the  minister  came  out  to 
tea,  or  some  equally  severe  pressure 
came  upon  the  domestic  routine  of  events. 

The  sitting-room  had  also  a  bay  win¬ 
dow,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house, 
another  amelioration  of  her  father's 
questionable  taste  in  the  selection  of  a 
home,  so  that,  taken  together,  things 
were  not  so  desperately  bad  after  all,  and 
Janet,  after  the  first  disappointment  had 
passed  by,  entered  into  the  work  with 
her  usual  activity,  and  with  perhaps  a 
little  less  than  her  usual  sharpness  of 
speech. 

She  had  heard  a  sermon  before  starting 
on  her  journey,  on  the  beauty  of  gentle¬ 
ness,  of  long-suffering  patience  ;  it  had 
touched  her,  and  she  had  made  some  good 
resolutions  in  consequence — that  she 
would  be  kinder  and  less  sarcastic  in  this 
Western  home ;  more  ready  to  see  the 
pleasant  and  ignore  the  unpleasant  in 
her  lot.  Although  habit  was  so  firmly 
fixed  in  her,  the  good  seed  had  borne 
fruit  after  its  kind,  and  Janet  had  really 
tried  to  be  patient. 

Mrs.  Thorn  remained  in  the  back¬ 
ground  in  these  preparations. 

“Just  as  you  ’n’  y’r  pa  can  agree, 
J’net,”  she  said  whenever  applied  to  for 
advice  or  direction.  She  was  mildly  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  with  her  new  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  chatted  amiably  with 
those  who  were  inclined  to  be  sociable 
with  the  meek  little  stranger. 

“  Why  I’m  sure,  pa,  folks  is  just  as  gen¬ 
teel  an’  nice  out  here  as  ever  I  seen  in 
my  life,”  she  said  one  day.  “  Why  I  felt 
downright  shabby  when  I  went  out 
walkin,’  an’  I  had  on  my  best  gown  an’ 
shawl,  too.”' 

“  And  I’m  quite  positive  we  can  learn 
something  here  if  we  keep  our  eyes  and 
ears  open,”  added  Janet  with  a  sly  glance 
at  Jimmy. 

“If  we  can  keep  up  with  the  procession 
at  all  we  shall  do  well,”  replied  Jimmy 
frankly.  His  views  of  East  and  West 
had  become  considerably  modified  and 
he  added,  a  little  ruefully  :  “  I'm  afraid 
we  are  not  going  to  dazzle  any  one, 
Janet.” 

“I’m  quite  sure  we  are  not,”  Janet 
answered  dryly. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  Mr. 
Graves  one  of  the  ushers  in  the  church  to 
which  they  found  their  way  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  It  was  much  larger  and  finer  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  a 
familiar  face  took  off  a  little  of  the 
feeling  of  strangeness  with  which  they 
entered. 

A  beautiful  voluntary  was  being  played 
on  the  large  pipe  organ  as  they  were 
shown  to  a  seat,  and  the  sweet  sounds 
entered  Janet’s  soul  sweetly  and  rest- 
fully  after  the  labors  and  perplexities  of 
the  week. 

There  is  a  difference  between  an  East¬ 
ern  and  a  Western  audience,  which  a 
stranger  quickly  notices:  the  large  major¬ 


ity  of  young  people  in  the  prime  of 
active,  stirring  life,  the  few  silvered 
heads,  while  in  the  East  the  majority 
runs  the  other  way.  There  is  a  friend¬ 
liness,  too,  which  strikes  pleasantly  upon 
a  stranger  ;  gathered  in  from  all  States 
and  countries,  the  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship  is  extended  heartily,  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  progresses  rapidly. 

On  Monday  morning  the  last  loads 
were  taken  out  to  the  new  place,  and 
before  another  Sabbath  the  Thorns  were 
once  more  at  home,  and  Abel  had  com¬ 
menced  his  fall  plowing,  growing  more 
delighted  each  day  as  his  plowshare 
turned  up  the  mellow,  fertile  soil,  in 
which  his  old  enemies,  the  stones,  were 
an  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

“  It  beats  all  Natur’,  Jimmy.  It  does 
80.” 


Our  92ND  Annual  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


vr  We  Mail  it  FREE. 


J.M.THOR BURN  &Co.l5  J OHN  ST. Newark 


You  have  heard  how 


Chap.  III. 

“  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean,”  and 
Abel  Thorn  and  Jimmy  had  never  been 
so  industrious,  so  thoughtful  and  pains¬ 
taking  as  in  that  first  year  in  Iowa. 

The  keen,  bracing  air  agreed  witL 
them  all,  and  with  it  they  inhaled  a 
wholesome  ambition  perhaps,  but  at  any 
rate  they  plowed,  sowed  and  gathered 
into  barns  with  unwonted  energy  and 
perseverance,  almost  daily  drawing  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  East  and  West,  and 
wondering  how  they  had  ever  endured 
the  disadvantages  of  Eastern  farming  so 
long  as  they  had. 

Then  came  reaction,  though  slowly. 
If  a  man  is  thoroughly  and  constitution¬ 
ally  tired,  it  is  going  to  take  more  than 
a  change  of  climate  and  environments  to 
rest  him,  and  the  weariness  of  the 
Thorns  was  more  than  a  passing  con¬ 
dition — it  was  ingrained,  and  murmurs 
began  to  arise,  clouds  arose  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sky  considerably  larger  than  a 
man’s  hand. 

“  What  d’ye  think,  mother,  about 
buyin’  a  new  reaper  this  fall  ?  There 
was  a  feller  along  here  to-day,  an’  he 
offered  me  one  dirt  cheap.  I  could  pay 
for’t  too  in  monthly  installments.  It’s  a 
beauty  now  an’  no  mistake,  an’  ’twould 
make  your  eyes  pop  to  see  the  work  it 
kin  do — cut  an’  bind  an’  throw  off 
faster’n  a  hoss  can  trot.  Beats  all  natur.” 

“Just  as  you  think  best,  Abel.”  If 
there  had  been  any  change  wrought  in 
Mrs.  Thorn  in  the  year  past,  she  was 
meeker  and  less  positive  than  before, 
and  if  Abel  had  proposed  to  buy  a  flying 
machine  she  would  have  given  her 
ready  consent  quite  as  cheerfully.  The 
world  had  a  way  of  wagging  along 
somehow  and  Abel  with  it,  and  she  had 
serene  confidence  that  it  would  continue 
to  do  so  without  her  interference  or  cal¬ 
culation. 

Janet,  however,  had  kept  her  eyes  well 
opened,  and  as  she  had  made  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  the  neighboring  farmers’ 
families,  and  had  also  informed  herself 
by  reading  ;  she  had  discovered  that  the 
question  of  buying  expensive  machinery 
had  two  sides  to  it,  and  especially  when 
bought  on  credit. 

“  Couldn’t  you  rent  a  machine  of  Mr. 
Briggs  cheaper  than  you  can  buy,”  she 
asked.  “You  know  our  wheat  was  in 
a  week  later  than  his,  and  can  well  wait 
until  his  is  harvested.” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  borry,  child,”  he  an¬ 
swered  peevishly.  I  wish’t  you  would¬ 
n’t  try  to  run  the  farm  work,  J’net.  Seems 
though  you  might  find  enough  in  the 
house  to  do.” 

Janet’s  eyes  flashed.  “So  I  can, 
father,  but  it  won’t  make  it  any  easier  to 
see  you  pay  out  every  dollar  you  can 
spare  to  pay  for  a  machine  which  will  be 
in  use  barely  two  weeks  in  the  year.  You 
do  not  consider  that  you  are  not  only 
paying  all  the  machine  is  worth  but  an 
agent’s  fat  wages  for  selling  it  to  you 
besides.”  (To  be  continued.) 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow. 

Have  you  seen  what  they  grow  ?  If  you  want  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers  in 
your  Garden,  you  should  read 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annua!  for  1893, 

which  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow. 

Unlike  many  Catalogues,  it  tells  the  plain,  unvar¬ 
nished  truth, — illustrations  and  colored  plates  from 
nature.  Many  new  features  for  1893, — original  and 
interesting.  A  handsome  book  of  172  pages,  it  shows 
progress  of  the  most  popular  Seeds  in  America. 

Mailed  FREE,  if  you  need  seeds ;  otherwise  for  10  cents,  which 
is  less  than  cost.  Study  Where  and  How  Seeds  are  Grown,  and 
do  not  be  misled  by  the  sensational  advertising  of  the  day. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


j/' We  have  grown  enormous  quantities  of  the  following  novelties  as  leaders  to 
Introduce  our  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS  everywhere,  and  offer  them  for  but 

|  4c  Postpaid  (With  Catalogue  22c.) 

t  Pkg.  Silver  State  Lettuce,  15c.  1  Plcg.  Early  Giant  Tomato,  20c  )  Total 

X  Pkg.  Early  Three  Weeks  Radish  10c.  1  Pkg.  Long  Giant  Cucumber,  10c  v  Retail  (|A. 
5  Pkgs.  Rich,  Brilliant,  Beautiful,  Free-Blooming  Flower  Seeds,  35c.  )  Value  •HR 
In  all  9  Pkgs.  for  14c-less  than  l-7th  of  the  retail  value  if  purchased  of  any  other, 
eedsman  in  America.  Largest  Seed  Growers  (6.000  acres)  in  America.  00,000 
bushels  Seed  Potatoes  cheap— 100,000  Ruses  and  Plants  Our  catalogue  contains 
the  fullest  list  of  Seeds  and  Plants  ever  published.  It  is  mailed  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  8c  in  stamps.  _ _ , 


J9HN-A-5ALZER-5  E  ED  C!  LA  CROSSE, w* 


You  will  have 
the  Best  Crop 
if  yon  buy 


KANSAS 


Our  Novelties:  Glass  Radish,  Jerusalem  and  Kansas 
King  Corn,  Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 

Our  Specialties:  Onion  Seed  and  Sets,  Alfalfa,  Esper- 
sette,  Kaffir  Corn,  Cane,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for 
timber  claims  and  nurseries.  Everything  in  the  seed  line. 
Catalogues  mailed  Free  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


SEEDS 


Retailed  at 
Wholesale  Prices 


Finest  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion . per  lb.  $2.50 

True  Scarlet  Globe  Radish .  “  .75 

None  Such  Sweet  Corn.  Finest  on  earth,  per  bu.  0.50 
Send  for  Gardeners’  Wholesale  List. 

AUG.  BURMEISTER  &  CO., 
Bay  View  Station,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SUCCESS  BARLEY! 

Entire  new  beards  off  and  hull  remains  tight  (a 
club  barley.)  No  barley  on  earth  will  succeed  as 
well.  For  particulars  write 

A.  H.  JONES,  Hartford,  S.  Dakota. 


The  GARRETT  PiCKET  & 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  Best  in  the 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines. 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct  to 
Farmers  where  I  have  no  Agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man* 
ufacturer,  8.  H.  GARRETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


WANTED.-  Farmer  and  wife  to  work  and  take 
charge  of  farm  near  New  York  City.  Free 
house.  Wife  to  attend  to  milk  and  poultry.  Address 
stating  wages,  ability  and  references,  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 


TIT  A  V]"TTVT7V1A— Thoroughly  c  o  m  p  e  te  n  t 
YY  XjLXA  JL  Xb  \J  market  gardener.  Also 
experienced  man  to  operate  canning  and  pickle  fac¬ 
tory.  Prefer  parties  to  take  financial  interest.  Loca¬ 
tion,  Saginaw  Valley,  “The  Garden  Spot  of  Michi¬ 
gan.”  Rare  chance  for  first-class  man  with  small 
capital  to  develop  permanent,  profitable  business. 

SAGINAW  REALTY  CO.,  Ltd., 

309  Eddy  Building,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


White 


Oats. 


The  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  have  proved  the 
o  pTtrv  att1  at  Schonen  Oats  to  be  su- 

SLmJlNbJN  Perior  t0  a,i  others  for  productive- 
’  ness,  stiffness  of  straw  and  thinness 
of  htill.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says: 
“Up  to  date  It  has  proved  Itself 
superior  to  any  variety  against  which  it  was  tested 
continuously.”  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 
Address  J.  L.  ALBERT,  Freedom,  Ill. 


Look  Here!  A  Great  Bargain! 

Do  you  want  a  good  farm  of  300  acres,  in  a  healthy 
climate,  free  from  malarial  diseases,  with  pure  air 
and  water,  high  altitude,  mountainous  district,  stock- 
raising  locality,  where  small  capital  can  produce 
great  results  ?  Railroad  to  cross  the  mountains  in 
progress;  rich  coal  fields  along  the  line;  will  have  a 
station  six  miles  from  said  farm.  Twelve  acres  under 
cultivation — five  acres  in  orchard,  choicest  fruit; 
small  buildings;  one  large  8-year  old  horse;  light 
spring  buggy ;  four  sheep,  nine  goats,  one  cow,  two 
heifers;  some  good  household  furniture.  If  sold  soon 
will  sell  all  for  $1,800.  Address  A.  P.  BASS,  ESQ., 
Mount  Gilead,  Cumberland  Co.,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE 


— 300  FARMS.  Two  Fruit  Farms 
at  a  great  bargain.  Circulars  free. 
J.  H.  Bristor,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


F 


LORIDA  LAND  FOR  SALE.— 1,520 


acres,  best  quality,  Marion  County,  Florida. 

TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


FAII3I  FOR  SALE. — Monmouth  Junction;  91 
acres;  \)4  hours  from  city;  fine  apple  orchard; 
40  acres,  rich  pasturage;  no  buildings  except  barn. 
Price,  $1,750;  easy  terms.  Positive  bargain  for  prac¬ 
tical  farmer.  Title  perfect.  Address 

J.  Van  DEVENTER,  Netherwood,  N.  J. 


188  ACRES  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

FINE  FARM,  with  good  timber,  water,  buildings, 
fences  and  young  orchard  of  all  fruits.  Half  a  mile 
to  P.  O.,  and  three  miles  to  R.  R.  station.  Other  busi¬ 
ness  compels  a  sacrifice  of  20  per  cent  discount  from 
real  value.  W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  West  Groton,  N.  Y 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Twenty  Jersey  cows  are  already  on 
hand  at  the  World’s  Fair  ready  to  begin 
“  acclimating  ”  before  the  butter  tests 
begin. 

The  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  issued  two  very  interesting  and 
practical  bulletins  on  stock  feeding. 
One  is  called  the  Stock  Feeder’s  Guide, 
and  goes  with  a  chart  printed  on  thick 
paper  containing  tables  on  What  Cattle 
Require  Daily,  What  Fodders  Contain, 
and  Amount  of  Grain  by  Measure  Corres¬ 
ponding  with  Given  Weight.  Analyses 
of  the  best-known  fodders  are  given  with 
rules  for  making  up  a  ration.  It  is  a 
very  handy  thing — always  ready  for  use. 
The  other  bulletin  discusses  the  effect  of 
various  foods  on  the  composition  of  but¬ 
ter  fats. 

Cob  Meal  For  Horses. — What  is  The 
Rural’s  opinion  about  feeding  cob  meal 
(corn  and  cob  ground  together)  to  horses 
in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  it  to 
one-third  each  of  bran  and  ground  oats  ? 
Does  it  injure  a  horse’s  stomach  ?  o.  H. 

Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Ans. — Our  neighbor  feeds  a  mixture  of 
one  barrel  of  ear  corn  and  one  bushel  of 
rye  ground  together  to  work  horses  with 
good  results.  The  meal  is  mixed  with 
chopped  rye  straw.  The  cob  meal  must 
be  very  carefully  ground  and  if  not  thor¬ 
oughly  crushed,  should  be  sifted.  The 
above  ration  is  all  right  for  work  horses, 
but  we  would  feed  more  oats  for  drivers. 
See  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Farmers’  Club  in  this  issue. 

Something:  About  Roup. 

A.  M.  C.,  Bunker  Hill,  III. — What 
remedy  is  effective  against  roup  and 
canker  in  poultry?  Is  it  a  peculiar  feat¬ 
ure  of  roup  to  affect  the  left  eye  only  ? 
Most  of  those  diseased  around  here  are 
affected  in  that  eye. 

Ans. — The  only  infallible  remedy  for 
a  fowl  thoroughly  affected  with  roup  in 
its  later  stages,  is  a  sharp  hatchet,  well 
laid  on.  Canker  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  disease. 
Roup  is  caused  mainly  by  dampness,  by 
exposure  to  draughts  or  cold  winds,  and 
by  imperfect  shelter.  1  do  not  consider 
it  contagious.  It  is  the  same  as  cold  in 
the  human  family,  and  is  caused  in  the 
same  way.  Roosting  where  there  is  a 
draught,  often  from  a  crack  almost  in¬ 
visible,  or  from  a  very  small  hole,  is  a 
prolific  source.  Those  affected  in  the 
left  eye  have  probably  had  the  left  eye 
exposed  to  such  draughts.  I  know  of  no 
other  explanation.  If  the  fowls  are  not 
badly  affected,  bathe  the  affected  eyes 
and  heads  daily  with  warm  water,  and 
anoint  with  equal  parts  of  lard  and  ker¬ 
osene  oil,  giving  a  pill  of  the  same  the 
size  of  a  large  pea.  Kerosene  oil  thrown 
into  the  nostrils  and  down  the  throat 
with  a  sewing-machine  oil-can  is  also 
good.  Give  chlorate  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water,  and,  above  all  things, 
keep  the  fowls  dry,  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  out  of  the  wind.  Feed  moder¬ 
ately,  especially  if  there  are  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  diarrhea.  It  is  much  easier  to 
prevent  roup  than  to  cure  it,  and  though 
I  have  occasionally  spent  time  to  doctor 
affected  birds,  I  know  that  it  is  not  very 
profitable  business,  unless  they  are  valu¬ 
able,  or  the  disease  is  in  its  earlier  stages. 
Roup  is  one  of  the  most  common  as  well 
as  the  most  deadly  diseases  to  which  fowls 
are  subject.  f.  h.  v. 


COW  QUESTIONS. 

QUESTION  BOX  AT  HAMMOND,  N.  Y.,  IN¬ 
STITUTE. 

1.  “  Should  heifers  be  milked  the  first 
season  until  within  a  few  days  of  the 
second  calving  ?  ” 

Ans. — Yes.  The  habit  of  long  milking 
is  very  valuable,  and  can  be  established 
by  care.  If  allowed,  or  compelled  by 
want  of  proper  food  and  care,  to  dry  up 
early  in  the  season,  the  animal  will  never 
be  so  valuable.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  succulent  food,  which 


improves  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk. 

2.  “  Do  different  kinds  of  feed  pro¬ 
duce  different  qualities  and  quantities 
of  milk  ?  ” 

Ans. — Cotton-seed  meal  gives  a  milk 
which  makes  hard  butter.  The  addition 
of  linseed  oil-meal  tends  to  soften  it. 
Ensilage  increases  the  quantity  of  milk. 
If  a  cow  is  in  prime  condition  and  has 
been  well  fed,  it  is  hard  to  increase  the 
per  cent  of  butter  fat.  If  an  improper 
ration  is  fed,  the  cow  will  take  the 
necessary  elements  from  her  system  till 
very  poor.  Then  the  quality  of  the  milk 
will  become  poorer.  A  succulent  food 
enables  her  to  digest  and  assimilate  her 
food  to  greater  advantage. 

3.  “  Does  feeding  ensilage  in  any  way 
injure  the  quality  of  the  cheese  ?” 

Ans. — No,  if  properly  fed. 

4.  “  Can  as  much  cheese  be  made  from 
poor  as  from  rich  milk  ?” 

Ans. — No  !  The  solids  which  enter  into 
the  cheese  are  very  largely  controlled  by 
the  butter  fat. 

5.  “How  often  should  cows  have  salt?” 

Ans  — They  should  have  free  access  to 

it  at  all  times.  They  will  not  eat  enough 
to  hurt  them.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
feed  them  so  that  they  are  not  salt-hun¬ 
gry  before  they  get  an  unlimited  supply. 
The  best  way  is  to  put  a  lump  of  rock 
salt  in  the  manger. 

6.  “  Which  is  better  feed — carrots  or 
beets  ?” 


If  your  Throat  Feels  Sore  or  Uncomfort¬ 
able,  use  promptly  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  It 
will  relieve  the  air-passages  of  all  phlegm  or  mu¬ 
cous,  allay  inflammation,  and  so  give  the  affected 
parts  a  chance  to  heal.  Nos  ifer  remedy  can  be  had 
for  all  Coughs  and  Colds,  or  any  complaint  of  the 
Throat  or  Lungs,  and  if  taken  In  time,  a  short  trial 
will  prove  Its  efficacy.— Aclv. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  is 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HOBSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  in  your  winter’s  supply  now. 


Please  write  ns  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unequaled  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  PERGHERON  MARE  FOR  SALE. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

20  Head  for  Immediate  Sale  from  the 

ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

Y  earlings, 

$IO»  to $125. 

<»  Months  Old, 

$70. 

Calves,  $50. 

Choice 

Individuals. 

Well  Bred. 

LEVI  P.  MORTON, 

Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  Khineclltr,  N.  Y. 

High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 
STOCK  ONLY. 

Th  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2)4  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  batter  cows,  we  refused  $15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  <8  SIRLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper. 

HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

FOR  SAIjE. 

Three  Grand  Imported  Hackney  Stallions.  Write 
for  description  and  price. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


Ans. — The  carrots  are  the  richer. 

7.  “How  many  times  a  day  should  cows 
be  fed  ?” 

Ans. — The  majority  seemed  to  think 
three  times. 

8.  “  Will  corn  keep  better  in  a  round 
silo  ?  ” 

Ans. — Yes  ;  angles  are  avoided.  A 
square  silo  can  be  improved  by  putting 
a  three-cornered  piece  of  lumber  in  each 
corner. 


EFFECTS  OF  FEEDING  BONE  MEAL. 

I  am  aware  that  some  dairymen  feed 
bone  meal  to  cows  as  a  tonic  and  as  a 
source  of  phosphate  of  lime  when  that  is 
deficient  in  the  soil  and  fodder.  In  the 
last  case  it  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  and 
is  essentially  a  food  product.  Resort, 
however,  should  not  he  had  to  it  reck¬ 
lessly  or  without  due  consideration,  for 
if  present  to  excess  in  the  blood,  and  in 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  very 
liable  to  he  precipitated  from  the  liquid 
and  to  form  stone  and  gravel.  This  is 
especially  dangerous  in  the  winter  season 
on  dry  fodder.  I  have  seen  valuable 
hulls  die  from  it,  when  fed  wheat  bran 
to  excess,  but  even  in  the  females  trouble 
may  come  from  the  formation  of  gravel 
in  the  kidneys  and  their  ducts — ureters. 

Another  complication  occurs  whenever 
animals  on  magnesian-limestone  forma¬ 
tions  (where  there  is  of  course  no  lack 
of  earthy  salts  in  the  fodder)  are  fed 
phosphates.  The  phosphates  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  ammonia  are  absolutely  in¬ 
soluble,  and  if  the  former  is  present  in 
the  urine,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
latter  should  be  retained  an  undue  length 
of  time  and  decomposed  so  as  to  set  free 
ammonia  in  the  bladder,  to  cause  an  in¬ 
stant  formation  of  insoluble  crystals  or 
gravel.  The  same  thing  happens  also  in 
the  bowels,  and  large  concretions  of 
ammonia-magnesian  phosphate  form  and 
obstruct  the  large  intestines,  especially 
in  horses. 

In  short,  it  amounts  to  this :  If  the 
soil  is  poor  and  deficient  in  lime  and 
phosphorus,  a  small  allowance  of  bone 
earth  is  desirable :  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  soil  deficit,  the 
use  of  bone  earth  is  only  a  stimulant,  and 
its  administration  in  large  amounts  is 
liable  to  he  attended  with  evil  results. 
It  is  much  safer  to  supply  such  agents  as 
existing  in  the  vegetable  food-principles, 
than  in  the  form  of  a  medicine. 

Cornell  University.  (dr.)  .james  law. 


No  Headache  withTUTT’S  LIVER  PILLS. 


FANCHON,  No.  2681,  foaled  1884,  sired  by  Passe 
Partout  (394)  a  son  of  Dunham’s  celebrated  Brilliant 
1271.  Dapple  gray,  11%  hands,  weight,  1,600  pounds, 
heavy  tail,  and  mane  38  Inches  long.  A  very  stylish 
animal,  of  Coach  type.  Is  sound,  a  good  traveler 
and  kind  worker — a  prize-winner  wherever  shown.  Is 
now  in  foal  by  Imported  Bon  Espolr,  No.  1633. 

BELL,  No.  15496,  two  years  old,  daughter  of  the 
above,  and  will  be  as  large  and  fine  an  animal  as  her 
dam.  Served  by  the  same  stallion. 

Also  a  nice  lot  of  High-Grade  MARE  COLTS. 

J.  M.  HAM.  Lynfeld  Farm. 

Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


Large  Closing-Out  Sale  to  Quick  Buyers. 

Fifty  pairs  Chester  White  Pigs,  111  weeks  old,  $15 
per  pair  or  $20  per  trio.  A  few  Berkshires,  same  age, 
$18  per  pair,  or  $25  per  trio.  Twenty  fine  Beagle  Pups, 
seven  months  old,  $6  each  or  $10  per  pair.  Thirty 
trios  of  M.  Bronze  Turkeys  at  $14  per  trio.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  $1.50 
each  or  $2  per  pair.  Box  282,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


EVERYBODY  WANTS  A  STOCK  JOURNAL. 
To  learn  the  best  methods  of  breeding  the  best 
stock. 


Western  Agricaltnrist  and  Live  Stock  Journal. 


The  oldest  and  best.  Established  in 
1868.  National  circulation.  Special 
Departments  for  Draft  and 
Coach  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine.  N o  Stock  Farm¬ 
er  can  afford  to  do  without 
it.  Write  for  free  sample 
copy;  it  speaks  for  itself. 
Agents  wanted  _  in  every 
neighborhood.  Liberal  Ca6h 
Commissions.  Subscriptions,  $1 10  a  year. 

T.  BUTTERWORTH,  Pres’t, 


184  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


GRIND 

Graham 


I  U  L  AV  VW1 

■  ■ii  Uon6|  IVIcal} 
IJU  OjNterShellH, 
Flour  A  Coriu.inthe 
(F.  WiisonN 


nnnriT  for  farmers. 

rnlll  I  I  NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

I  lllll  II  BUT  SURE  MONEY. 
Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOR 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months. 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  it.  This  means 
DOLLAKS.  Don’t  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


INCUBATORSand  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.00.  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Best  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch¬ 
ing  &  raising  cliick*,  turkey*  M  duck*.  For 
catalogue  address  Ueo.  S.  Singer,  Cardlngton,  0. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

tor  100  Egc  Wze* 
J  &elf-lteg ulatinir* 

Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  No.  23 
lalog,  testimonials  &  treatise. 
CKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Cotswoids,  iouinoowijo, 
Oxford  Down  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  and  Lambs  of 

superior  breeding.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
lambs  of  the  above  breeds,  We  also  have  a  choice 
lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  to  offer.  Writ* 
at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

W.ATLEEBURPEE&CO..PH1LA..PA. 


HIGH-CLASS  SHROPSHIRES ! 

Imported  yearling  owes  to  lamb  In  February  and 
March:  will  weigh  200  pounds,  and  shear  10  pounds 
at  maturity.  We  handle  nothing  but  Imported 
Shropshires  and  their  progeny. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


A  Good  Investment 


Don 


would  be  a  good  Investment 


—  _  „  for  you  to  send  One  Hollar 

s  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  best  Horse 
)  Magazine  pub-  yAM  lished.and  receive 
)  as  premiums,  |  OU  free  of  any  cost, 
)  the  following  handsome  and  useful  articles : 

>  1  Pat. Springsteen  Bit  $1.50  TL!,,  1-7 
\1  Grand  16  col. 16x24-  I  II  INK  S' 

Pict.ofSunol,2:08\,$2.50  4SZBZ 
Am.  Horse  Monthly 
for  one  year - $1.50  FOR 

Send  one  dollar  $5.  for  $1.00 
and  24  cents  for  postage  on  premiums  to 

AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

copy^  arul  eircuiar  of  BIT  free.  6 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 


for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatchet 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  228 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a 200  egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Incubator.  Send 4o. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 


Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF— 

fhe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
tW They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Aclv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1 
for  each  insertion.  Gash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

137" ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  .ill 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8 )4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


DRIED 


ORDKBS  TAKES  BY  THB 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  LXi!“  SSS- 


\ 
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AN  ACCOMMODATING  KDITOR. 

Took  all  things  on  subscription— from  chickens  down 
to  cheese. 

From  wild  duck  down  to  whlpporwilis  an'  wood: 
And  at  last  be  took  a  coffin— for  he  wasn't  hard  to 
please — 

With  a  doctor— an’  they  settled  him  for  stood. 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

Dasha  way  :  “I  have  just  been  up  in 
the  mountains  for  a  little  shooting.” 
Cleverton :  “Any  luck?”  Dashaway: 
“  One  guide  ?  ” — Life. 

Eastern  Young  Sunday  School 
Teacher  :  “  Now,  hoys,  what  must  we 

all  do  to  go  to  heaven  ?  ”  Bright  Boy  : 
“  Die.” — Little  Peddllngton  Oeewitz. 

Maud  :  “  Major,  is  it  true  that  during 
the  war  one  of  the  enemy  died  to  save 
your  life?”  Major  Bluntly:  “Yes.” 
Maud:  “Hownoble!  How  did  it  happen?” 
Major  Bluntly  :  “I  killed  him.” — Judge. 

“  If  the  drinking  habit  is  a  disease, 
why  don’t  men  afflicted  with  it  have 
themselves  treated  by  a  physician  ?  ” 
“  They  don’t  object  to  being  treated  by 
a  physician.  Men  afflicted  with  it  are 
willing  to  be  treated  by  anybody.” — New 
York  Press. 

Confirmatory  Evidence.  —  A  little 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS-NO  CHARGE. 

FERTILIZER^  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets.  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crqps.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES = 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARiTING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  Ti  ,j  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  8t.,  New  York. 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


group  was  discussing  Biela’s  comet  in  a 
country  store.  “  I  tell  ye,”  said  Farmer 
Hardshell,  “  thet  was  a  great  fall  of 
stars  the  time  thet  comet  come  along,  j 
see  more  than  a  thousand  drap  with  my 
own  eyes.”  “I  didn’t  see  ’em,”  responded 


MAXWELLS  EARLY  BLACKBERRY. 

Large,  Rich,  Luscious— no  core— Productive;  Ripens  with  Early  Harvest  Blackberry,  and  Is  twice  as 
large.  Bush  two  to  three  feet:  branches  from  ground;  grows  from  root  cuttings;  very  thorny.  Hlpens 
June  20.  Price,  $1.50  per  dozen;  $10.00  per  100;  $8:  1  per  1,000.  Half  quantity  at  same  rate.  Also  Robinson 

and  Maxwell’s  No.  1  Strawberries— both  stamlri.  e— worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Price,  50  cents  per 

dozen;  $2.50  per  loo.  A.  c  MAXWELL,  Chanute,  Kan. 


Joshua  Bright,  “but  I  looked  about  the 
next  night,  and  I  noticed  the  stars  was 
thinned  aout  considerable..” — Puck. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  alwayB  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokkeb. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


“  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  A.  C.  Maxwell,  and  know  him  to  be  reliable.” — John  A.  Cross,  Vice- 
President  for  Southern  District  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTER  WORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  HIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CANADA  UNLEASHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THK  FOREST  CITY  WOOD- ASH  CO.,  Of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prlceB,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING  HORSE CARTS 

GREAT  POPULAR  prices 

uW-l  VARIETY  WIDEa"d  narrow 

TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS. 
steel  axles.  HOBSON  &  C0-»Tatamy,  P«. 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  in  bags,  from  our  storehouse  in 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
lity  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON.  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  1G6  Fulton  8treet,  New  York 


:  a  CM  F  ”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  Leveler 

numu  ii  _  »c - — - - 


^ S  now  made,  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow  that 
does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 
viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 
and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — practically 
indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 
harrow  on  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 
per  cent,  less  than  old  style  ;  in  fact,  it  sells  for 
about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

OT7'M'rp  A  AT  rpr>T  A  T  To  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned 
OL.l'l  I  U  it  1  ivi  AL  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactoiy. 


AGENTS 

WANTED, 


r  n  I  I  ■  I  I  NOT  BIG  MONEY, 

I  II  U  I  V  |  BUT  SURE  MONEY. 

Will  you  TRADE  a  little  time  and  trouble  FOB 
CASH?  Clean  and  honorable  work  for  winter  months 
Even  the  busy  man  has  time  for  It.  This  means 
DOLLARS.  Don't  throw  It  aside.  Write  a  card 
for  particulars  to  AXTELL,  RUSH  A  CO.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PAPER. 


YOU  WILL  BE  SURPRISED 


to  see  the  amount  of  dress  or  cloak  trimmings  you 
can  get  for  25c.:  enough  for  anv  dress.  Wholesale 
house  disposing  of  samples.  Send  color  and  name 
of  article,  and  we  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

L.  LOWENSTKIN,  1738  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Farquhar's  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Gener¬ 
ally,  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


\  \  \  All  sizes  and  weights 

i  )  [  for  one  and  two 

”E-r7  i  Garden  and  Lawn  Rollers, 

Stump  and  Rock  Extractors, 

Root  and  Brush  Pullers,  etc. 
MadebyAMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


Tanner  and  Maker  of  Galloway  Coats,  Robes,  Rugs, 
Gloves  and  Mittens,  etc.  Also  mak«s  all  kinds  of  Fur 
Coats,  from  $15  to  $325.  Ladles’  fine  Coats  and  Capes 
from  Galloway  and  Angus  Fur. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 


or  Churn,  wholesale  price  o/'Vre  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Dse 
Best.  Ulustr’d  Cat’lg  free.  <N’V"any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

Send  now.  G.  H.  Poundo  o,  FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

No.  16,  It.  Atkinson,  W  Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


CIDER 


ITAPP  NEW  CHOICE 
llllrX  VARIETIES. 

'  ®  WfcW  Send  for  Price  List,  free. 

V.  8TONEROD,  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


A  THOUSAND  MILE  START 


MACHINERY. 

Power  Sorew  ;  nn  1-  C  C  I 
Hydraulio,  or  lIVLOeH 
Knuckle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  ft, 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  3 

118  W.  Wfttir  St.,  Syracuse,  IT.  7. 


Our  wholesale  agents  In  seven  8tates  are  pledged 
to  use  this  amount  during  1893.  These  men  have  had 
years  of  experience  with  the  business,  and,  with  a  fair 
season,  will  far  exceed  the  amount.  You  could  not 
Induce  them  all  together  to  buy  a  hundred  miles  of 
any  other  kind  of  fence  at  any  price. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


AND  HOW  1IE  GROWS  THEM, 

Is  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  R.  M.  Kellogg, 
Proprietor  of  the  Rusliire  Fruit  Farm.  Ionia, 
Mien.  This  Is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  planta¬ 
tions  of  small  fruits  In  the  great  fruit  belt  of  Central 
Michigan,  but  probably  raises  more  fruit  to  t  he 
acre  than  any  p  p  p  p  other  farm  In  the 
country. The  book  1  1%  t  t  explains  In  detail 

the  basis  of  bis  phenomenal  success.  Price,  25 
cents,  but  we  have  arranged  to  send  a  copy  free  to 
all  our  subscribers  who  will  send  their  address,  stat¬ 
ing  they  are  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  Midi. 


aQA  ipDCQ  eight  miles  from  Blackstone,  on 
OOU  MurlEOj  N.  and  W.  R.  R.  House,  7  rooms, 
store  room,  well  In  yard,  two  henhouses,  stabling  for 
six  horses  and  ten  cows:  barn,  42  by  24.  Every  con¬ 
venience  regardless  of  cost.  Correspondence  solicited 
WM.  UETHORN,  McFarland’s,  Va. 


Man  and  Wife— no  children— for  general  Farm  and 
House  Work,  Scotch  or  English  preferred.  Good 
salary  and  good  house  for  the  right  parties. 

E.  R.  CLEVELAND,  Union ville,  Lake  Oo.,  O. 


OCA  DAY  (farmer  preferred)  in_  , — - - *»< 

W  each  township  sellingGIAN  l’  f|  — t’H'T't  ’ 
Wire  Fence  &  Wire  ->t  retchers  I  f  !,-E—  -£ 
Fence  costs  25  cents  per  rod.  Wrlte»an^£3sSmS< 
for  circular.  T.  J.  ANDRE,  Wauseon,  0 


WANTED— Farm,  10  to  20  acres,  within  30  miles 
of  New  York;  buildings  and  land  must  be 
good;  young  orchards;  all  year  brook. 

Address  R.,  office  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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frfnph  COACHERS  AND 
rcheron  Horses. 


100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs- 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN, 
Sciplo,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  4,  1893 


VOL.  LII.  No.  2245 


A  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  DAIRY. 

THE  PASTURES  ARE  FULL  OF  BUTTER,  HOW  TO  GET  IT  OUT  ! 

Embracing:  a  Good  Chance. 

Sullivan  is  a  county  of  neglected  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities.  Summer  boarders  leave  about  $200,000  in  this 
section  evgry  season.  What  a  grand  market  this  must 
be  for  fine  fruit,  vegetables  and  Jersey  butter;  but  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  but  few  farmers  are  growing  any  fruits 
or  vegetables  for  market.  The  supply  is  shipped  in  at 
high  prices  from  New  York  city.  Some  one  is  missing 
a  good  chance,  sure  !  One  of  the  notable  exceptions 
to  this  state  of  things  is  found  on  Hayslope  Farm, 
owned  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hill,  of  Brooklyn.  FLe  secured  for 


of  young  stock  and  five  horses.  Nothing  but  grain  is 
bought. 

“  How  can  you  keep  so  much  stock  ?”  I  asked  Mr. 
Tarbell. 

“  By  growing  corn  for  ensilage,  clover,  oats  and 
peas  and  feeding  a  heavy  grain  ration.” 

“  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  silo  ?  ” 

“  We  have  had  excellent  results  from  it,  and  do  not 
feel  that  we  could  do  without  it,  with  our  present 
numbers.” 

“  For  how  few  cows  would  you  build  one  ?  ” 

“  I  would  certainly  build  one  for  10.”  A  sample  of 
the  ensilage  was  shown  me.  It  was  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  specimens  I  had  ever  seen,  yet  the  silo  was  only  11 


“  Yes  !  We  believe  in  knowing  where  to  find  that 
animal  in  case  he  should  break  his  halter.  Even  if 
the  hinges  should  break,  the  door  could  not  come 
down.”  See  Fig.  21. 

The  Ration  and  How  Produced. 

“  What  does  your  ration  cost  ?  ” 

“As  nearly  as  we  can  get  at  the  cost  of  hay  and  ensi¬ 
lage,  our  ration,  per  cow,  costs  15  cents.  The  hay  is 
cut  fine  and  the  grain  ration  mixed  with  it.  Gluten 
meal  and  Buffalo  feed  are  extensively  used.  The  latter 
gives  more  bulk  to  the  ration.”  From  what  I  saw,  I 
think  it  would  pay  more  of  us  to  try  them.  This  herd 
averages  G  2  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  but  do  not  give  as 


superintendent  Mr.  Tarbell  who,  a  graduate  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  is  well  fitted  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Under 
ordinary  management  farms  in  this  section  do  not  pay 
expenses,  if  all  labor  is  hired  ;  but  Mr.  Tarbell  will 
soon  make  this  a  profitable  investment.  The  second 
thing  Mr.  Hill  did  was  to  select  a  branch  of  farming 
which  would  keep  all  the  fertility  “at  home.”  Butter 
and  pork  only  are  sold.  A  Jersey  heifer  calf  was 
selected  from  a  noted  butter  strain  and  her  descend¬ 
ants  were  saved  until  they  now  number  15,  all  excel¬ 
lent  dairy  cows.  Miriam  of  Hayslope  No.  19913,  was 
sired  by  a  bull  strong  in  the  blood  of  Alphea,  Albert 
and  Pansy.  She  is  dark  and  transmits  her  color  with 
very  yellow  skin  to  all  her  daughters. 

The  farm  contains  100  acres  12  of  which  are  wood. 
The  dairy  proper  numbers  28.  There  are  also  11  head 


feet  deep,  a  depth  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
too  shallow  for  good  results.  The  corn  is  cut  into 
half-inch  pieces  and  packed  solid  when  in  the  glazing 
period.  Pride  of  the  North  is  Mr.  Tarbell’s  favorite  ; 
for,  “  although  it  may  give  a  smaller  yield  than  other 
kinds,  the  quality  of  the  ensilage  is  better.” 

“  Do  you  keep  the  cows  in  the  stable  all  the  time  ?” 

“  From  fall  till  spring  they  are  out  only  long  enough 
to  drink.  Next  summer  we  shall  have  water  in  the 
barn  and  will  not  let  them  out  at  all  next  winter.” 

“  Will  not  that  make  weak  stock?” 

“  It  makes  a  cow  ‘  weak’  at  the  milk  pail  to  fill  up 
with  ice  water,  slide  around  on  the  ice,  and  strain  her 
back  trying  to  keep  warm.” 

“  I  see  you  have  a  peculiar  fastener  for  the  bull  pen 
door.” 


large  a  quantity  of  milk  as  they  would  if  more  hay 
were  fed.  They  were  just  changing  from  one  silo  to 
the  other,  and  the  cows  did  not  get  any  ensilage  for 
a  few  days  Said  Mr.  Tarbell:  “  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  the  falling  off  in  the  milk  yield,  and  soon 
went  back  to  ensilage.  Succulent  food  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  maintain  the  milk  flow  and  fibrous  food 
enough  to  insure  remastication.” 

“  What  power  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  We  have  a  one-horse  tread  power  now,  but  it  is  too 
hard  work  for  a  horse.  The  power  is  not  sufficient  for 
all  our  work.  We  will  have  an  engine  next  summer. 
No  farm  of  any  size  will  be  run  without  one  in  the 
years  to  come.  All  grinding  of  feed,  cutting  of  fodder, 
turning  of  grindstone,  cooking  of  food  and  warming 
of  water  should  be  done'at  the  barn.” 
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“  I  see  you  have  a  thrashing  machine,  but  it  is  a 
‘  little-one-for-a-cent  ’  kind.” 

“  Yes.  A  Tompkins  County  oscillator  would  thrash 
more  grain  in  a  day  than  that  will  in  a  week.  I  do  not 
believe  it  pays  to  fool  with  a  small  thrasher.  It  costs 
more  to  hire,  or  even  board  help  than  the  entire  ex¬ 
pense  of  thrashing  with  a  large  one.” 

“  What  kind  of  oats  are  those  ?  ” 

“  Some  call  them  the  Clydesdale,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  is  the  same  as  the  White  Swedish.  We  sowed 
as  early  as  the  ground  would  allow,  and  got  a  good 
crop,  which  is  not  the  custom  here.”  Late  sowing  and 
poor  crops  are  the  rule,  I  think,  from  what  I  heard. 

“  Can  you  make  anything  by  feeding  pigs  ?” 

“  Last  spring  we  bought  12.  When  six  months  old, 
they  gave  a  clear  profit  of  $4.50  each,  and  we  have 
bought  15  more  for  winter  feeding.” 

“  Would  it  not  pay  to  raise  your  own  pigs  ?  ” 

“  We  think  so,  and  are  making  preparations  for  it. 
We  expect  to  get  a  good  sow  of  the  Cheshire  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  breed  and  stop  buying. 

Churning'  a  Batch  of  Butter. 

“Come  over  to  the  dairy  house.  I  see  steam  is  up 
and  I  have  a  churning  ready.  This  engine  is  a  one- 
horse  power.  It  will  do  our  work,  warm  water  for 
washing  the  dairy  utensils,  and  heat  the  room  for  24 
hours  with  a  scuttle  and  a  half  of  coal.  That  is  less 
coal  than  a  stove  would  take.  We  use  the  Davis 
swing  churn,  which  for  hand  work  is  excellent,  but 
for  power  I  prefer  a  barrel  churn,  as  I  can  get  at  it 
better.” 

“  How  is  your  cream  gathered  ?  ” 

“We  use  a  separator  of  300  pounds’  capacity,  and 
prefer  it  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  get  more  but¬ 
ter.  With  our  cold  water  creamer  we  lost  from  four 
to  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  fat,  while  with  the 
separator  the  loss  is  from  one  to  two-tenths.  Second, 
with  the  creamer  we  had  to  put  up  1,000  cakes  of  ice, 
now  100  will  answer.  Third,  our  skim-milk  is  already 
warmed  to  feed  the  calves  and  pigs.  Fourth,  it  saves 
time  in  churning,  as  the  cream  is  thicker,  and  I  can 
churn  two-fifths  more  butter  at  a  churning.” 

“  How  thick  is  your  cream  ?  ” 

“  I  consider  cream  about  right  when  27  per  cent  is 
butter  fat.  Cream  needs  frequent  stirring  to  facilitate 
even  ripening  and  this  cream  stirrer  is  the  best  thing 
out.  I  never  saw  but  one  before.  The  shape  is  like 
that  of  a  pint  basin  with  the  bottom  out,  and  a  long 
wire  handle  attached  to  each  side  of  the  inverted  cup.” 
See  Fig.  22. 

Another  convenient  article  is  an  ordinary  dipper 
with  a  fine  strainer  bottom.  The  butter-milk  runs 
through  this,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  churn.  Mr. 
Tar  bell  has  rigged  a  wheel  and  attachment,  so  he 
runs  the  llabcock  tester  with  the  engine.  Another 
time-saver  is  a  burette  which  he  fills  with  acid,  and 
the  bottles  can  be  filled  rapidly  from  it,  as  it  stands 
upright  in  its  holder,  which  is  fastened. 

“  How  much  salt  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  Our  customers  are  quite  uniform  in  their  requjre- 
ments:  one  ounce  to  the  pound  suits  them.  They  like 
a  dry  butter,  and  I  work  it  as  dry  as  possible  without 
injuring  the  grain.” 

“  How  do  you  pack  it  ?  ” 

“  In  10,  18,  25,  30  and  50-pound  Carter  packages. 
We  line  each  with  parchment  paper,  so  no  butter 
touches  the  tin.  During  the  summer  season  we  sup¬ 
plied  the  ‘  Wawanda’  with  butter  in  bars,  an  inch  and 
a  half  square,  and  18  inches  long.  This  makes  a  nice 
shape  for  serving  directly.” 

The  churning  was  done,  including  stops,  in  18 
minutes.  After  drawing  off  the  butter-milk  some 
weak  brine  is  thrown  into  the  churn.  This  seems  to 
separate  the  granules  and  lets  the  butter-milk  run 
out,  better  than  water.  Then  water  is  put  in  and, 
after  a  few  turns  of  the  churn,  is  drawn  off.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  water  runs  clear.  The  butter  and 
salt  are  weighed  and  put  on  the  lever  butter  worker. 
As  they  are  carefully  stirred  together  the  beautiful 
golden  mass  keeps  crawling  like  soft  sugar.  It  does 
not  look  much  like  the  salvey  mass  of  former  days. 
No  drawing  of  ladle  or  lever,  only  gentle  pressure  to 
get  out  the  moisture,  and  press  together.  The  whole 
secret  is  in  stopping  the  churn  at  the  right  moment 
and  keeping  the  right  temperature  while  working. 
The  butter  is  packed  at  once  and  has  a  grain  like 
broken  iron. 

“  How  much  butter  do  you  make  ?” 

“  We  shall  get  210  pounds  per  head  this  season.  We 
have  six  heifers  that  calved  at  18  months,  three  three- 
year-olds  and  one  farrow  cow.”  That  is  a  good 
average  and  at  the  price  their  butter  sells  for  will 
leave  a  profit.  c.  e.  c. 

One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in 
any  part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written 
your  name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


SKIMS  FROM  MAPLE  GROVE  DAIRY. 

With  the  kind  of  weather  we  have  had  during  the 
first  half  of  January,  I  think  close  or  continual  sta¬ 
bling  of  cows,  without  so  much  as  even  an  hour's  fresh 
zero  air,  has  been  the  most  profitable  way  for  me  to 
keep  my  cows,  and  I  think  any  one  who  has  tried  this 
plan  and  compared  the  results  with  those  from  the  old 
way  of  letting  the  cows  have  the  comforts  of  the 
barnyard,  standing  for  hours  perhaps  trying  to  see 
how  much  higher  they  could  get  their  backs  than  the 
rest  of  their  bodies,  going  half  a  mile  and  sometimes 
more  for  a  nice  drink  of  ice  water  (and  at  times  like 
these  there  will  frequently  be  such  very  cold  days 
that  the  cows  will  get  so  chilled  that  they  will  not 
drink  when  they  do  get  there),  will  at  once  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  the  better  plan.  It  is  very  foolish 
on  the  part  of  a  winter  dairyman  to  try  to  make  milk 


by  forcing  his  cows  to  drink  at  a  creek  in  cold  weather 
when  they  ought  to  be  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
barn. 

This  is  the  second  season  in  which  I  have  kept  my 
cows  continually  in  swing  stanchions,  and  I  haven’t 
as  yet  seen  any  bad  results.  About  two  months  after 
1  had  begun  this  system,  I  got  a  little  nervous  about 
my  cows  on  account  of  what  I  was  told  by  a  number 
of  wiseacres.  One  said  he  had  seen  the  same  thing 
tried  before  and  when  spring  came  the  animals  were 
not  able  to  walk;  another  insisted  that  they  would  get 
galloping  consumption;  still  another  declared  that  they 
might  pull  through  the  winter  but  they  would  not  be 
worth  a  fig  afterwards,  so  1  turned  them  out  one  day 
to  see  if  they  could  walk,  and  a  livelier  lot  of  cows 


than  they  were  for  about  an  hour  I  had  never  seen, 
but  as  a  result  there  was  a  shortage  of  20  quarts  of 
milk  next  morning. 

All’s  not  gold  that  glitters.  One  man’s  failure  in 
some  particular  thing  may,  if  that  failure  be  as  well 
published  as  are  a  great  many  successful  under¬ 
takings,  be  worth  to  the  people,  in  general  more  than 
success  in  that  particular  line  could  possibly  be  to 
that  particular  individual;  so  now  for  the  failures. 

When  putting  in  my  water  pipes  I  did  not  put  them 
in  deep  enough  at  one  point,  and  consequently  one 
cold  night  our  water-works  ceased  to  work  at  the 
barn.  Now  it  would  have  cost  50  cents  more  to  have 
put  that  pipe  down  beyond  all  possible  danger  from 
frost  instead  of  putting  it  two  feet  underground  and 
trusting  to  running  water  for  the  rest;  that  50  cents 
would  have  been  many  times  saved  by  proper  man¬ 
agement. 

Another  failure  came  as  follows ;  When  I  was  ready 
to  cut  my  ensilage  corn  I  engaged  an  engine  to  run 
my  cutter  and  it  was  to  have  come  on  Thursday  ;  so  I 
cut  a  lot  of  corn  and  got  everything  ready  to  push 


things  when  putting  it  in  the  silo ;  but,  alas !  the 
engine  broke  down  and  I  could  not  get  another  until 
the  next  Wednesday  and  at  that  time  the  corn  that 
had  been  cut  and  put  in  piles  in  the  lot  had  dried  so 
much  that  I  lost  several  tons  in  the  silo.  If  I  should 
ever  get  caught  in  such  a  fix  again,  I’d  wet  it  down  so 
that  it  would  pack  well  enough  to  keep.  My  ensilage 
is  perfect  with  the  exception  of  the  mouldy  spots  in 
the  parts  that  were  too  dry  when  put  in.  For  ensilage 
I  prefer  a  variety  of  Southern  corn  called,  with  us,  the 
Southern  fodder  corn,  as  I  can  get  more  tons  per  acre 
of  it  than  of  any  other  I  have  raised,  and  I  think  about 
as  much  grain  if  it  were  husked.  A  large  portion — 
probably  three-fourths — of  mine  was  ripe  enough  to 
be  husked  when  we  cut  it  for  ensilage.  My  faith  in 
this  never  grows  less,  but  I  find  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  learnt  about  it  in  order  to  have  it  just  right  and 
the  perfect  article  is  the  only  one  which  we  should  be 
satisfied  with.  Look  over  the  many  failures  in  the 
various  parts  of  your  dairy,  for  there  must  be  a  great 
many,  even  if  small,  and  put  your  brains  to  work  to 
avoid  each  cause  of  total  or  partial  failure.  Just  see 
if  there  wasn’t  in  your  last  year’s  work  something 
that  might  have  been  done  better  and  if  there  was,  be 
sure  to  remedy  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Weed  out  the 
cows  that  cost  more  per  year  than  they  bring  in.  See 
if  you  can’t  find  just  a  little  more  profitable  ration  for 
feeding:  see  if  you  can’t  produce  just  a  little  better 
article  than  you  did  last  year,  and  then  be  sure  to  get 
a  correspondingly  good  price.  .john  q.  wells. 


THIRSTY  COWS. 

THE  COW  MUST  DRINK  OR  SHRINK. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  practice  among  dairymen 
in  this  country  to  turn  their  cows  out  to  drink  once  a 
day.  They  say  the  cow  can  then  drink  all  she  needs 
until  the  next  day.  My  word  for  it,  it  can’t  be  done. 
I  have  tried  the  cows.  Their  actions  and  appetites 
show  very  plainly  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  test  their  drinking  apparatus,  that  they 
need  water  oftener  than  once  a  day.  For  a  few  days 
last  winter  the  water  was  weighed  for  my  dairy  of  20 
cows  giving  milk  and  kept  in  the  stable  and  watered 
twice  a  day.  The  water  trough  is  both  inside  and 
outside  the  barn. 

The  greatest  quantity  drank  in  one  day  was  1,820 
pounds;  and  the  least  1,470  pounds.  For  a  number  of 
days  the  average  per  cow  was  83  pounds. 

Now,  if  they  had  been  turned  out  as  most  dairymen’s 
cows  are,  and  obliged  to  travel  a  long  distance  for 
water — ice  cold  at  that,  producing  a  chill  of  the  whole 
system — instead  of  their  drinking  what  they  required 
for  24  hours  at  one  watering,  they  could  not  take  more 
than  half  what  they  needed. 

This  winter  the  usual  practice  in  this  dairy  section 
is  to  turn  the  cows  out  to  drink  at  9  or  10  o’clock. 
They  all  drink  heartily;  if  the  weather  is  pleasant 
they  remain  out  until  3  or  4  o’clock.  I  do  not  do  this, 
however,  as  my  cows  at  present  have  not  been  let 
loose  from  their  comfortable  cow  ties  for  four  weeks. 
Now  here  is  where  the  cruelty  comes  in.  The  animals 
have  drank  only  once,  and  will  not  drink  again  for  24 
hours.  After  they  are  back  in  the  stable  their  systems 
need  some  feed.  After  they  have  fed,  19  cows  out  of 
20  will  drink,  with  a  relish,  from  one  to  three  pails 
of  water — 25  to  50  pounds.  Now  think  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  from  thirst  a  cow  must  endure  in  going  from 
chore  time  at  night  until  she  is  let  out  the  next  day 
for  water.  It  is  doing  violence  to  her  system  to  re¬ 
quire  her  to  go  that  length  of  time  without  drink. 
Such  a  method  of  watering  is  surely  very  detrimental 
to  the  cow  that  gives  milk,  and  must  retard  digestion. 
The  cow  as  she  stands  is  about  6J  per  cent  water;  that 
is,  if  the  carcass  is  separated  into  its  constituents,  or 
the  water  is  all  extracted,  half  the  weight  v  ill  turn 
out  to  be  water. 

I  believe  no  water  is  fit  for  a  cow  that  is  unfit  for  a 
man  to  drink.  I  beb'eve  that  on  the  same  feed  they 
now  get,  most  of  the  cows  in  our  dairy  community 
would  give  milk  enough  to  wholly  or  in  a  large  part 
pay  for  their  keep,  if  they  could  have  all  the  water 
they  wanted.  Then,  instead  of  the  owner  being  a  dry 
nurse  to  the  cow  from  three  to  four  months,  when 
properly  fed  and  watered  she  would  need  such  atten¬ 
tion  only  for  three  to  six  weeks.  We  hear  many  a 
man  say  : 

“  I  believe  my  cows  are  all  right  when  let  out  to 
di’ink  once  a  day.” 

“Did  you  feed  your  cows  all  they  wanted  in  the 
morning  ?  ”  I  ask. 

“Yes.” 

“  Did  you  water  them  all  they  wanted  in  the 
morning?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  turned  them  out ;  I  suppose  they  drank  all 
they  wanted.” 

“  Did  you  see  them  drink  before  you  put  them  up  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Did  you  water  them  after  you  put  them  up  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  I  don’t  think  they  needed  it.” 
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“  Did  you  feed  them  after  you  put  them  up  ?  ’ 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  made  you  do  so  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  knew  they  wanted  it.” 

“  How  did  you  know  they  did?” 

“  Because  their  appetites  showed  very  plainly  that 
they  needed  it.” 

“Now  how  do  you  know  that  they  did  not  want 
water  after  they  had  been  fed  just  as  much  as  they 
did  fodder  before  it  was  given  to  them  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  No,  sir,  you  are  honest ;  you  don’t  know  ? 

“  I  was  in  that  plight  myself.  Now  that  I  know,  I 
am  glad  to  know.  I  would  as  soon  allow  my  cows 
to  go  without  fodder  at  night  as  without  water. 
These  are  facts.  Any  one  and  every  one  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  my  statements  if  they  wish  to 
be.  If  not,  they  should  not  forget  that  the  cows  are 
suffering  all  the  same.  Every  dairyman  should  have 
water  handy  for  his  dairy  stock  twice  a  day  at  least. 
If  possible  it  should  be  in  the  cow  stable  and  the  cows 
in  winter  should  be  kept  constantly  in  the  stable,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  part  of  the  warmest  days.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  cows  to  go  out-of-doors  for  exercise.  Let 
them  be  watered  soon  after  they  have  been  fed  in  the 
morning,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  they  should 
have  water  at  night.  o.  h.  smith. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


COCHIN  BROILERS  BY  GAS  POWER. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  POULTRY. 

A  Family  Affair. 

To  describe  a  poultry  establishment  in  which  all  the 
members  of  a  family  are  equally  interested,  a  “  plant  ” 
run  on  business  principles  with  brooders  heated  by 
gas,  and  buildings  fitted  with  burglar  alarms,  is  the 
object  of  this  article.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Elston 
Hunt,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  accompanying  it,  lies 
within  the  limits  of  the  village  of  North  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  sight  of  the  foaming  Honeoye  Creek. 
Mr.  Hunt  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  woolen  factory 
and  has  taken  great  interest  in  poultry  raising. 

The  latter  rather  extensive  industry,  like  that  at 
Sid  way  Farm,  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  of  the  wife 
of  the  proprietor  to  raise  a  few  chickens.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  also  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the  idea 
and  put  up  experimental  buildings ;  the  daughter,  a 
school  teacher,  helps  in  hatching  the  chickens,  and  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  owns  a  tract  of  farming 
land,  furnishes  feed.  An  exact  account  shows  the 
sales,  cost  of  buildings  and  of  feed.  The  business  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  however.  Four  years 
ago  the  ground  back  of  the  house  was  occupied  by 
barns  and  a  small  henhouse.  Now  two  substantial 
two-story  buildings  20  by  32,  have  been  erected,  an¬ 
other  one-story  16  by  32  is  completed  along  with  two 
brooder  sheds,  each  32  feet  long.  There  are  34  gas 
lights  all  told,  and  34  corresponding  brooders.  A  gas 
well  company  furnishes  the  fuel,  which  is  burned  in 
the  house  as  well  as  in  the  stoves.  The  gas  for  the 
house  costs  $3  per  month  and  when  brooders  are  run¬ 
ning  the  outlay  is  $4  a  month  extra.  The  gas  is 
cheaper  than  kerosene.  Think  of  cleaning  and  filling 
34  lamps  every  day  !  The  gas  brooder  is  far  preferable 
to  the  hot- water  pipe  system,  in  that  with  the  latter  a 
fire  must  be  kept  burning  and  one  line  of  pipe  heated 
at  least,  though  only  one  brooder  is  needed  ;  while 
with  the  other  system  an  exact  degree  of  heat  can  be 
secured  and  regulated  to  the  size  and  number  of  the 
chickens.  A  new  batch  of  chicks  can  be  put  in  any 
brooder  which  happens  to  be  vacant,  while  the  saving 
of  labor  is  a  very  large  item. 

Houses  That  Make  Hens  Comfortable. 

The  brooders  (see  Fig.  23),  are  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  all  alike.  H,  is  the  hover  ;  c,  a  small  tin  can 
with  holes  punched  in  the  bottom  through  which  the 
heat  rises  ;  f ,  is  the  floor ;  b,  b,  the  sides  of  the  heat 

box ;  i,  i,  two  pieces  of  sheet  iron;  cool  air  entering 

the  openings  e,  e,  is  heated  and  rises  at  c.  The 

brooder  sheds  are  perhaps  six  feet  wide  and  five  high 

in  front,  and  partially  open  and  face,  the  south.  There 
is  a  brooder  for  each  of  the  six  partitions.  They  are 
on  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  the  gas  jets  are  reached 
from  behind  where  an  excavation  has  been  made  for 
the  heat  box  large  enough  to  allow  its  door  to  swing 
out.  In  front  of  each  shed  is  a  small  yard  formed  by 
lath  fences  leading  out  from  each  partition. 

House  No.  3  is  really  composed  of  two  buildings 
which  were  built  separately  and  joined  together  by 
building  sides  and  a  roof  between  them.  The  roof 
slants  but  little  and  is  covered  with  roofing  felt  laid 
upon  matched  boards.  A  person  can  stand  erect  any¬ 
where  in  this  building.  The  gas  jets  are  placed  close 
to  the  ground  and  are  reached  by  an  alley-way.  The 
floor  inside  the  partition  is  of  earth,  and  is  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  brooders.  Any  division  can  be  entered 
through  the  alley  by  means  of  a  lath  door.  The  two- 
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story  buildings,  costing  about  $200  each  (see  Fig.  24), 
are  constructed  on  a  plan  which  is  unusual  and  novel. 
The  lower  story  has  an  earth  floor  and  is  partitioned 
off  with  wire  nettings,  for  hens  ;  just  under  the  floor 
of  the  second  story,  near  the  large  south  windows,  is 
a  line  of  gas  pipe  and  a  row  of  burners  and  heat  boxes. 
The  hot  air  rises  through  “  registers  ”  in  the  floor,  and 
the  hovers  stand  upon  the  latter.  There  are  eight 
brooders  in  these  houses,  and  the  upstairs  portion  is 
divided  into  an  alley-way  and  eight  compartments 
opening  from  the  alley.  There  is  of  course  a  row  of 
windows  in  each  story. 

The  doors  of  these  buildings  are  not  locked  at  night, 
but  are  all  connected  in  an  electric  circuit,  and  when 
the  current  is  turned  on  the  opening  of  any  door  even 
not  more  than  two  inches  will  set  a  bell  in  the  house 
ringing.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  construc¬ 
tion  are  that  upstairs  the  chickens  are  always  dry  and 
warm.  The  floor  is  kept  well  sanded.  Chickens  do 
well  from  the  first,  and  have  been  kept  in  the  upper 
story  until  six  months  of  age. 


Big  Hens  and  Big  Feeding. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  “  ranch  ”  is  due  to  the 
breed  kept.  This  is  the  big-boned,  hardy,  peaceable, 
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Brooder  Heated  by  Gas.  Fig.  23. 


sleepy  Buff  Cochin.  The  flock,  which  at  one  time  in 
early  autumn  of  this  year  numbered  over  1,500,  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  few  eggs  which  came  five  years  ago  from  L. 
E.  Benedict’s  poultry  yards.  These  great,  handsome, 
quiet  birds  are  preeminently  good  feeders.  The  firm 
is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  member  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Richardson.  His  convictions  are  sound.  He 
furnishes  a  great  deal  of  the  feed  and  metes  it  out 
with  a  lavish  hand.  He  declares  with  emphatic 
gesticulations  that  if  there  is  money  in  feeding  grow¬ 
ing  chickens  at  all  it  will  come  from  feeding  them  all 
they  can  eat.  These  chickens  grow  faster  than  any  I 
had  before  seen.  They  continue  to  put  on  flesh  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  pound  per  week  for  weeks  after 
new  stock  of  other  breeds  have  stopped  growing. 

About  300  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear  have  been  used 
this  fall.  The  ration  is  fed  three  times  a  day  without 
variation.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  bran,  two 
of  corn  and  oats  ground  at  the  custom  mill  four  rods 
distant  across  the  creek,  and  one  paid  of  fine  middlings. 
The  mixture  is  made  damp  but  not  wet.  All  needed 
for  the  day  is  mixed  in  the  morning  by  the  use  of  a 
shovel.  Every  available  foot  of  floor  space  was 
occupied  with  chickens  or  grown  fowls  when  I  visited 
the  place  a  few  days  ago,  and  over  $400  worth  of  broil¬ 
ers  and  old  stock  had  already  been  sold.  Thirteen 
hundred  chickens  were  hatched  this  season  out  of 
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which  1,100  were  raised.  Three  hundred  hens  were 
wintered  last  season.  This  “  ranch  ”  was  started  for 
broiler  raising,  but  an  unexpected  by-product  came  in 
the  shape  of  1,900  dozens  of  eggs,  many  of  which  were 
sold  out  after  the  hatching  season.  The  only  incubator 
used  is  the  big,  motherly  Cochin  hen.  The  nests  as 
well  as  the  roosts  are  low  down,  so  that  the  birds  do 
not  have  to  climb,  and  in  the  breeding  season  from  60 
to  80  hens  are  sitting  at  the  same  time,  many  of  them 
hatching  three  broods  before  they  are  liberated. 

Reason  for  Success;  Should  They  Change? 

There  are  several  reasons  why  chicken  raising  is  a 
success  at  the  Hunt  place.  The  hardiness  of  the  breed 
is  one  contributor.  The  young  Cochin  is  a  lusty  fellow 
“able  to  hoe  his  own  row  ”  where  any  other  chicken 
can.  He  endures  confinement  and  heavy  feeding. 
Liberal  feeding  and  comfortable  quarters  are  two 
others.  A  clean  home  is  another.  But,  after  all,  the 
vigilant  supervision  over  the  young  stock  by  the 
ladies  of  the  firm  contributes  chiefly  to  success.  Under 
their  watchful  care  the  rearing  of  so  many  hundreds 
of  chicks  becomes,  not  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  a 
survival  of  all  that  is  possible.  The  brooder  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  a  hen.  Chickens  are  sometimes 


helped  out  of  their  shells,  and  placed  under  the  hover, 
wet  and  scrabbling.  In  a  few  hours  they  are  dried 
out  into  downy  yellow  balls,  with  an  eye  for  the  main 
chance  at  the  feeding  board.  The  first  feedings  con¬ 
sist  of  bread  crumbs,  hut  a  great  deal  of  dependence  is 
placed  on  pure  corn  meal,  both  wet  and  dry,  for  sub¬ 
sequent  use.  As  soon  as  possible  the  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  ration  is  introduced.  The  health  of  the  chickens 
and  fowls  is  looked  after.  Pure  water,  plenty  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  some  meat  and  bone  are  supplied  during 
winter.  Mr.  Richardson  thinks  that  the  best  way  for 
storing  cabbage  before  the  breaking  up  of  winter  is  to 
pile  it  out-of-doors,  after  scanty  trimming,  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building.  The  indications  are  that  the 
broiler  farm  will  be  turned  into  an  egg  farm  eventu¬ 
ally.  The  raising  of  so  many  chickens  to  get  a  given 
amount  in  cash  returns  is  getting  to  be  a  burdensome 
task.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Mediterranean  breeds 
lay  more  the  second  and  third  years  than  in  the  pullet 
year.  The  Hunts  are  convinced  that  the  Cochins  lay 
more  the  second  and  third  years  than  they  do  in  the 
first.  This  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  sell-your-pullets 
idea.  They  will  probably  adopt  a  smaller  breed — one 
that  lays  white  eggs  and  more  of  them.  The  stock  on 
hand  if  sold  now  would  bring  perhaps  $700.  If  the 
thousand  or  more  head  were  all  hens  of  a  distinctly 
egg  breed  they  would  lay  at  a  low  estimate  $1,500 
worth  of  eggs  within  the  coming  year,  and  the  hens 
would  be  still  on  hand.  Which  pays  best,  broilers  or 
eggs,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  ?  A.  d.  warner. 


BLOOD  AND  BONE. 

THEY  BACK  UI’  AN  ILLINOIS  GRAIN  FARM  AND  GIVE  LIVE 
STOCK  A  REST. 

Western  Farmers  are  Coming  to  Chemicals. 

The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  so  long  considered 
essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  many  of  the 
farms  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  discussions 
through  the  leading  agricultural  papers  of  the  merits 
of  the  different  grades  and  brands  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  have  attracted,  more  closely  each  succeeding 
year,  the  attention  of  farmers  further  west ;  until 
now,  many  thoughtful  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  are  asking  themselves  if  the  use  of  chemicals  will 
not  allow  them  to  sell  their  grain  and  hay  without 
decreasing  the  fertility  of  their  farms,  and  thereby 
relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  business 
of  grain  production,  that  of  manufacturing.  Although 
the  farms  of  this  section  are  not  impoverished  or 
exhausted  as  compared  with  those  of  the  New  England 
States,  they  do  not  respond  to  cultivation  alone  as 
they  did  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  some  system  whereby 
the  present  fertility  and  capacity  can  be  maintained, 
has  for  some  time  been  recognized  as  a  necessity.  The 
feeding  of  grain  to  live  stock  on  the  farm  was  for  a 
time  a  profitable  operation  in  several  ways ;  a  better 
price  was  realized  for  the  grain  fed,  the  farmer  was 
profitably  employed  during  the  winter  months,  and  the 
manure  from  the  grain  thus  fed  was  a  check  on  the 
drain  of  fertility  from  the  farm.  The  conditions  have 
now  become  so  changed  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable 
to  use  these  four-footed  machines  in  converting  the 
grain  into  finished  products  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

These  prairies  seem  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
all  the  improved  implements  and  methods  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  maximum  crops  of  grass  and  grain  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  time  and  manual  labor,  and  the  idea 
is  dawning  on  the  minds  of  many  farmers  who  own 
their  farms,  that  the  use  of  a  little  concentrated  fertil¬ 
izer  will  enable  them  to  grow  large  successive  crops  of 
grain  for  sale  in  successful  competition  with  all  the 
world,  and  also  to  settle  the  labor  question  which  is 
yearly  growing  more  perplexing.  Many  who  aban¬ 
doned  the  practice  of  feeding  grain  for  meat  produc¬ 
tion,  turned  their  attention  to  dairying,  which  requires 
still  more  capital,  closer  application  and  greater  skill, 
but  now  the  impossibility  of  securing  competent  and 
reliable  hired  help  is  forcing  them  out  of  the  business, 
and  the  movement  toward  chemical  farming  has 
already  begun. 

History  of  an  Illinois  Chemical  Farmer. 

Wishing  to  learn  how  the  Western  methods  and 
results  of  this  way  of  farming  compare  with  those  of 
our  Eastern  brothers,  as  described  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  I  recently  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  E.  McAllis¬ 
ter,  the  first  man  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  take  a 
long  step  in  this  direction.  He  owns  and  occupies  a 
fine  farm  of  160  acres  of  black  prairie  loam  underlaid 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  in  which  he  has  buried  over  $3,000 
in  drain  tiles,  and  every  acre  is  now  pleasant  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  any  kind  of  a  season.  A  new  and  commodious 
house,  well  appointed  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  himself  and  interesting  family,  substantial  and  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  barns,  granaries,  etc.,  surrounded 
by  sufficient  shade  and  fruit  trees,  combine  to  make 
this  farm  a  most  attractive  home.  Mr.  McAllister  has 
owned  it  over  30  years,  and  early  decided  that 
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feeding  his  grain  to  cattle  and  hogs  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  its  fertility,  and  profitable  at  the  prices  then 
ruling  for  beef  and  pork.  Later,  when  prices  fell  so 
low  that  feeding  showed  no  profit  beyond  the  value 
of  the  resulting  manure,  he  quickly  discovered  that 
the  latter  was  made  at  a  loss,  if  he  valued  his  labor 
at  even  a  very  low  price,  and  a  change  was  made  to 
the  dairy.  In  this  specialty  he  was  decidedly  success¬ 
ful.  The  uniformly  excellent  quality  of  his  butter 
soon  created  a  demand  which  he  could  never  fully 
supply,  and  he  would  have  continued  on  this  line  but 
for  the  impossibility  of  hiring  men  who  would  not 
shirk,  and,  by  carelessness  and  neglect,  damage  the 
herd  and  the  business  far  beyond  the  amount  of  their 
wages. 

The  Slaughter  House  Revives  the  Farm. 

Having  occasion  nine  or  ten  years  ago  to  visit  the 
slaughter  houses  in  Chicago,  he  was  induced  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  small  way  with  dried  blood  and  bone  dust, 
which  he  could  then  buy  for  $17  per  ton.  The  result 
was  so  satisfactory  that  he  has  yearly  increased  the 
amount  used,  until  now  he  has  no  fears  of  exhausting 
the  fertility  of  his  farm,  and,  although  the  price  of  the 
fertilizer  has  advanced  greatly,  he  can  still  use  it  at  a 
profit  and  sell  his  grain  at  market  prices.  The  crops 
grown  on  this  farm  are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley 
and  Timothy.  I  was  surprised  that  no  clover  was 
grown,  but  was  told  that  the  extra  labor  required  to 
make  a  crop  of  clover  hay  at  a  time  when  himself  and 
man  were  needed  in  cultivating  the  corn,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  a  crop  of  seed  owing  to  insects,  made 
clover  unprofitable  for  him  to  grow.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  dried  blood  per  acre  are  applied  to  the  corn 
at  the  first  cultivation,  sown  broadcast  between  the 
rows  and  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  by  the  cultivator; 
300  pounds  per  acre  of  raw  bone  flour  are  sown  with 
wheat  and  barley,  which  are  sown  on  the  corn  stubble 
and  covered  with  a  disc  harrow.  The  oats  also  are  sown 
in  this  way  without  plowing  the  ground,  but  receive 
no  fertilizer  ;  neither  does  the  rye,  which  follows  the 
other  small  grains.  Occasionally  some  of  the  rye  is 
turned  under  in  the  spring,  and  the  ground  planted  to 
corn.  The  standing  corn  is  husked  during  October 
and  November,  and  the  stalks  are  left  as  they  grew, 
and  the  horses  and,  on  pleasant  days  the  cows  have 
the  range  of  the  fields  during  the  winter.  The  Timo¬ 
thy  is  in  permanent  meadow  and  pasture  unbroken 
for  10  years,  and  with  an  occasional  dressing  of  bone, 
the  meadow  continues  to  yield  over  two  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  much  of  which  is  baled  and  sold,  as  is  also 
some  straw.  Enough  horses  are  kept  to  do  the  farm 
work  and  for  road  use.  Two  or  three  are  biood  mares, 
which  usually  raise  colts  each  year,  of  the  Clydesdale 
breed  ;  these,  with  a  couple  of  Jersey  cows  for  family 
needs,  and  a  few  pigs,  compr'se  the  live  stock  of  the 
farm;  though  Mr.  McAllister  thinks  that  about  100 
hogs  to  convert  his  40-cent  corn  into  $7  pork,  would 
be  good  property  to  have  just  now. 

The  average  yield  of  this  farm  per  acre  is  :  70  to  75 
bushels  of  corn,  30  to  33  of  No  2  Hard  Fife  wheat,  20  to 
25  of  rye,  70  of  oats,  40  of  barley,  and  2)4  tons  of 
Timothy  hay.  The  farm  work  is  done  by  the  owner, 
assisted  by  one  man  hired  by  the  season  and  one  hired 
by  the  month,  I  believe,  during  harvest  time.  While 
Mr  McAllister  does  not  claim  to  be  pur¬ 
suing  the  very  best  course  in  the  use  of 
chemicals,  he  has  answered  the  question 
of  profit  for  himself  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  for  by  their  use  he  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  market  his  crops  at  a  profit 
during  seven  months  of  the  year,  year 
after  year,  giving  him  five  other  months 
for  improvements  in  different  ways — 
highways  for  instance — and  he  has  now 
one  man  and  team  at  work  hauling  gravel 
to  improve  the  road  which  passes  his  farm, 
being  allowed  for  such  work  $3  per  day. 

Will  County,  Ill.  P.  H.  MONROE. 

A  HOME-MADE  POWER  CONVERTER. 

There  are  thousands  of  windmills  in 
the  country  that  might  be  put  to  numer¬ 
ous  uses  with  the  aid  of  a  cheap  power 
converter.  I  send  a  rough  sketch  (see 
Fig.  23)  of  one  that  can  be  cheaply 
made,  and  is  simple  in  construction  : 

A  is  a  ratchet  wheel  in  which  work  a 
straight  and  a  hooked  ratchet,  B,  fastened  to  a  lever, 
C,  at  one  end  ;  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  attached 
to  the  mill  rod.  The  frame  can  be  made  something 
like  a  grindstone  frame,  with  the  exception  of  two 
upright  end  pieces,  which  are  long  enough  to  hold  the 
lever.  With  suitable  gearing,  balance  wheel  and  pulley 
or  band  wheel  (not  shown  in  the  sketch),  one  will 
have  almost  as  good  a  power  converter  as  a  high- 
priced  one.  Almost  every  farmer  has  more  or  less  old 
machinery  from  which  he  can  procure  the  gearing, 
shafts,  boxing,  etc.  The  ratchet  wheel  one  can  have 
made  at  the  foundry  at  very  little  cost.  The  black¬ 
smith  can  make  it,  but  it  is  better  to  have  it  cast. 

Glenn  County,  Cal.  h.  k.  hewett. 


GROUP  OF  SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  prints  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  24.  These  sheep  were  grown  on  the  farm  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  have  been  exhibited  at  some  of 
the  leading  English  shows.  Such  fat,  round  sheep 
ought  to  make  good  mutton,  and  if  we  had  more  like 
them  on  many  of  our  rough,  hilly  farms,  American 
sheep  growing  would  be  in  better  shape.  The  South 
Down  is  an  excellent  sheep  to  cross  on  the  flocks 
found  on  the  average  farm. 


LEAVINGS. 

More  Power  to  a  Hydraulic  Ram. — In  answer  to 
J.  J.  M.,  on  page  5  of  last  issue,  and  others  in  pre¬ 
vious  numbers,  as  to  how  to  get  the  water  to  their 
buildings  from  a  stream  or  spring  on  lower  ground 
than  that  on  which  the  buildings  stand,  I  will  tell 
how  I  have  done,  and  the  work  is  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  large  spring  35  rods  from  my  house  and  about  25 
or  30  feet  lower  down.  It  rises  out  of  the  ground  and 
runs  with  only  a  medium  fall,  not  enough  near  the 
spring  to  force  the  water  to  my  house  by  means  of  a 


hydraulic  ram.  In  order  to  get  fall  enough  I  dug  a 
ditch,  commencing  down  the  stream  some  distance 
from  the  spring  and  keeping  on  a  lower  grade  than 
that  of  the  stream,  so  that  when  I  had  got  within  50 
feet  of  the  spring,  the  ditch  was  about  seven  feet  deep, 
and  in  it  I  laid  tiles  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  from 
the  ram.  At  this  place  I  dug  a  well  about  seven  feet 
square,  and  started  from  the  bottom  one  ditch  slant¬ 
ing  up  towards  the  spring  and  another  towards  my 
house  ;  then  I  walled  the  well  up  with  cobble  stones 
laid  in  water-lime  and  gravel  mortar,  leaving  it  about 
four  feet  square  inside,  with  a  hole  for  the  pipe  under 
the  wall  at  each  ditch.  Then  I  set  the  hydraulic  ram 
in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  using  1%-inch  pipe  from 
the  spring  to  the  ram  and  a  half-inch  galvanized  iron 
pipe  to  my  house,  and  it  works  splendidly,  running  the 
water  into  the  kitchen  and  into  a  vat  for  setting  milk, 
and  there  is  a  waste  pipe  to  a  trough  in  my  barnyard. 

Fairview,  Pa.  t.  m.  r. 

The  Christmas  Rose. — It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
this  very  satisfactory  flower  is  so  little  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  among  flower  lovers.  It  is  easy  of  culti¬ 


vation,  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  root¬ 
stocks,  and  while  it  likes  a  moist,  rich  soil,  will  grow 
and  flower  almost  anywhere,  and  at  a  time  when 
other  garden  favorites  have  succumbed  to  autumn’s 
cold.  The  plant  is  known  botanically  as  Helleborus 
niger,  or  Black  hellebore,  and  belongs  to  the  Ranun- 
culaceas  or  Crowfoot  family.  It  is  a  native  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  It  is  a  low-growing,  evergreen 
plant  with  large,  deeply  lobed  leaves,  which  are  dark 
green  in  color  and  shine  on  the  upper  side  as  though 
polished.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stout,  fleshy  stems, 
and  though  two  are  often  found  on  a  stem,  they  never 


flower  at  the  same  time.  In  color  they  vary  from 
purest  of  white  to  rosy  pink,  according  to  age  and  con¬ 
dition.  Very  old  flowers  are  even  bright  red,  but  they 
have  lost  their  beauty  when  they  come  to  that  stage. 

The  buds  as  well  as  the  open  flowers  bear  some 
slight  resemblance  to  a  single  white  rose,  which,  with 
their  habit  of  blooming  all  winter,  gives  them  their 
name.  In  favorable  seasons,  the  buds  begin  to  show 
themselves  late  in  October,  and  if  the  ground  does  not 
freeze  they  continue  to  bloom  for  weeks.  A  hard 
freeze  injures  the  opened  blossoms,  but  the  buds  only 
hang  their  heads  and  wait  till  a  warm  day  comes  to 
waken  them  to  new  beauty.  They  were  in  bloom  up 
to  Christmas  here  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  this  season, 
and  now  that  a  foot  or  more  of  snow  covers  them,  one 
could  easily  gather  a  bouquet  by  removing  the  cold 
covering.  When  taken  from  beneath  the  snow,  it  is 
well  to  put  them  in  cold  water  and  in  a  cool  room 
until  they  are  entirely  thawed  out.  s.  A.  little. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Starting  an  Orchard  in  Potatoes- 

H.  S.,  Nichols,  Conn. — Supposing  one  to  be  trying 
the  system  outlined  in  “  Chemicals  and  Clover,”  and 
desirous  of  starting  an  orchard  at  the  same  time  on  the 
same  land.  He  has  raised  corn  on  the  sod,  and  next 
spring  is  to  plant  the  potatoes  with  15  cwts.  or  more 
of  special  manure.  Will  his  young  trees  live  if  planted 
there  also,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  chemicals 
shall  touch  the  roots? 

Ans. — Certainly,  such  a  plan  has  been  often  carried 
out.  Last  year — page  214 — we  gave  an  account  of  a 
plum  orchard  in  Pennsylvania  started  in  about  this 
way.  The  potatoes  were  planted  in  hills,  three  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  a  plum  tree  was  set  in  every  third 
hill — nine  feet  apart  each  way.  The  field  was  then 
cultivated  and  worked  as  for  potatoes.  The  trees 
made  a  fine  growth  and  gave  good  returns. 

Some  Facts  About  Clover. 

E.  H.  C.,  Carmel,  Ind. — The  question  of  clover  is 
attracting  unusual  interest  this  winter  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  institutes.  There  are  a  few  points  which  are  so 
unsettled  that  I  want  the  latest  information  on  them. 
1.  It  is  claimed  that  clover  is  biennial.  We  all  know 
that  it  often  matures  seed  the  first  year — does  it  die 
on  maturing  the  seed?  Our  farmers  claim  that  it  makes 
good  meadow  for  three  or  four  years,  and  that  too  with¬ 
out  reseeding  itself.  Is  it  very  irregular — annual,  bi¬ 
ennial  or  perennial  as  conditions  dictate  ?  Will  one 
stool  grow  more  than  one  seed  stalk  in  succession  aud 
mature  seed  more  than  once.  2.  Does  clover  take  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  air?  Is  the  animalcule  in  the  root 
tubercles  a  humbug?  If  not,  in  what  way  does  the 
“  bug  ”  prepare  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil-air  so  that  the 
plant  can  take  it  up?  Is  it  exuded  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
crement  or  as  a  sort  of  epithelial  cast-off? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  clover  by  living 
twice  as  long  as  wheat  and  eight  times 
as  long  as  corn  is  able  to  extract  more 
nitrogen  from  the  thin  solution  in  the 
hygroscopic  moisture?  Clover  also  is  said 
to  expel  twice  as  much  water  through 
its  leaves  and  may  it  not  thus  take  up 
more  nitrogen  from  a  “thin  soup?”  Third, 
may  it  not  by  the  catalytic  action  of  the 
acid  juice  of  the  roots  decompose  nitrate 
in  the  soil  ?  3.  Do  such  plants  as  thistle, 

dock,  iron  weed,  clover,  etc.,  not  annuals, 
store  food  in  the  roots  and  bulbs  for  the 
next  year's  growth?  Do  they  grow  a  new 
set  of  roots  every  spring  and  every  time 
the  seed  stalk  is  cut  ?  If  so,  why  is  it  not 
a  good  plan  to  cut  clover  every  two 
months  of  summer  to  fill  the  ground  with 
roots?  See  Storer’s  A g.,  page  360,  Vol.  II. 

Ans. — 1.  By  clover  we  will  assume 
that  “Common”  clover  is  meant,  that 
is,  Trifolium  pratense.  This  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable  in  size  and  color  of  leaf,  height, 
stem  and  flower.  Our  best  information  as  to  its 
longevity  is  that  it  is  a  short-lived  perennial.  This 
will  only  answer  as  a  general  definition.  We  believe 
that,  in  different  climates  and  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  considered  variously  an  annual,  a 
biennial  and  a  perennial.  The  writer  is  satisfied  that 
in  certain  parts  of  the  South,  Common  clever  is  a 
perennial,  while  on  the  Rural  Farm,  and  perhaps  in 
the  North  generally,  it  is  at  most  a  biennial.  Still  it 
may  be  that  certain  plants  may  be  selected  that  are 
real  perennials  in  any  climate  where  they  will  thrive. 
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2.  No,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  clover  cannot  be  said  to 
take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  little  galls  which 
form  on  the  roots  have  been  found  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope  to  be  filled  with  minute  organisms,  and  it 
is  these  that  in  some  way,  not  as  yet  understood,  have 
the  power  of  appropriating  free  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
while  their  presence  upon  the  roots  seems  in  no  way  to 
harm  the  plant.  We  have  no  specific  information  as 
to  the  other  questions  under  No.  2.  3.  Yes,  necessarily. 

Yes,  they  make  a  new  set  of  roots  every  spring.  There 
is  a  reciprocal  action  and  dependence  between  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  all  plants,  as  is  well  known.  If 
we  destroy  this  balance,  the  plant  must  suffer  It 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  weaken  clover  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  too  often  and  to  kill  it  outright  by  cutting  still 
oftener.  The  roots  must  be  supported  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  and  the  leaves  support  the  roots  just  as  much 
as  the  roots  support  the  leaves. 

Swelling  of  the  Sheath  in  Horses. 

M.  C.  M.,  Newberry,  Pa. — What  is  the  matter  with 
my  horse  ?  He  is  six  years  old  and  I  don’t  work  him 
very  much  in  winter  and  when  he  stands  in  the  stable 
a  week  his  sheath  becomes  very  much  swollen,  and 
when  he  is  worked  a  short  time  the  swelling  leaves 
and  he  seems  to  sweat  very  easily.  He  appears  to  be 
all  right  in  every  other  way. 

Ans.— This  condition  of  swelling  of  the  sheath,  or 
“stocking”  of  the  limbs,  is  not  uncommon  among 
horses  standing  idle.  It  is  usually  due  to  a  lymphatic 
constitution  which  predisposes  to  the  swelling  or 
stocking  whenever  the  animal  is  idle,  and  especially  if 
kept  on  full  rations.  It  may  also  be  due  to  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood  or  to  general  debil¬ 
ity.  Swelling  of  the  sheath  alone  frequently  occurs 
from  local  causes-a  foul  sheath,  following  castration, 
or  an  injury  about  the  region  of  the  sheath  or  of  the 
hind  limbs.  Examine  the  interior  of  the  sheath  with 
the  well- soaped  hand,  and  if  found  foul,  it  should  be 
carefully  washed  out,  using  tepid  water  and  Castile 
soap  with  a  soft  sponge,  taking  care  not  to  scratch  or 
bruise  its  inner  surface.  Common  soap,  which  is  likely 
to  prove  irritating,  should  not  be  used  if  Castile  can  be 
obtained.  After  cleaning,  simply  rinse  with  clean 
water,  and  do  not  apply  any  oil  or  other  greasy  sub¬ 
stance,  as  is  frequently  done  by  horsemen  Such  oily 
substances  only  favor  the  accumulation  of  the  filthy 
deposits  within  the  sheath,  and  are  also  likely  to  cause 
more  or  less  irritation  by  becoming  rancid  or  decom¬ 
posing.  The  yard  or  penis  should  also  be  carefully 
drawn  down  and  sponged  off,  and  any  accumulation 
of  small,  hard,  rounded  masses  in  the  cavity  in  the 
head  of  the  penis  (commonly  known  as  “beans”  among 
horsemen)  shoull  be  removed.  When  the  swellings 
are  due  to  general  debility,  improving  the  tone  of  the 
system  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  general  care  and 
diet  of  the  animal,  and  a  course  of  tonics.  For  this 
purpose  the  following  powders  will  prove  useful: 
Powdered  gentian  one  pound,  Jamaica  ginger  and 
nitrate  of  potash  of  each  one-half  pound,  sulphate  of 
iron  one-fourth  pound  ;  mix.  Give  two  tablespoonfuls 
in  the  feed  night  and  morning  for  a  week,  then  omit 
the  powders  for  a  few  days,  after  which  repeat  as 
before.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  bran  mash,  feeding  ground  flax-seed,  or  if 
necessary,  by  pint  doses  of  raw  linseed  oil  given  once 
or  twice  a  week.  With  cases  in  which  the  swelling  is 
constitutional,  daily  exercise  and  attention  to  the  diet 
will  afford  the  necessary  relief.  Corn  or  other  heat¬ 
ing  foods  should  be  fed  sparingly  ;  and  whenever  the 
animal  is  necessarily  idle,  reduce  the  rations  one-third 
or  one-half.  F-  L-  kilborke. 

Can  He  Double  His  Income? 

L.  C.,  Odell,  111.— I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  articles  in  The  Rural  about  intensive  farming 
near  New  York,  chemicals  and  clover,  etc.  I  want  to 
increase  the  income  of  my  200  acres  of  prairie,  80 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  with  no  large  towns  with¬ 
in  driving  distance;  so  that  I  cannot  raise  truck. 
Soil  black  prairie  loam  ;  subsoil  clay,  wet  land  tile- 
drained,  sufficiently  fertile  to  raise  00  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  in  a  good  year  and  with  good 
care.  It  does  not  leach  or  wash.  The  present  system 
of  farming  is  as  follows  :  About  75  acres  are  in  corn  , 
50  in  oats  (wheat  is  not  a  sure  crop) ;  five  to  twenty  in 
potatoes,  and  the  rest  is  meadow  and  pasture.  The 
manure  is  all  put  on  the  meadow.  The  straw  is  stacked 
in  the  open  yard  and  the  stock  are  allowed  to  run  to 
it.  There  are  six  to  eight  horses,  mostly  brood  mares, 
which  raise  three  to  five  heavy  draft  colts,  which  are 
sold  when  three  to  four  years  old,  well  broken.  I 
feed  on  corn  in  the  ear  a  car-load  of  three-year  steers, 
bought  of  my  neighbors  when  two  years  old  ;  25  to  40 
hogs  follow  to  save  waste.  There  are  also  several 
Holstein  and  Jersey  cows,  and  a  few  mutton  and  wool 
sheep  combined.  Can  I  raise  potatoes  on  clover  sod 
by  the  trench  system,  or  had  I  better  put  them  on  old 
ground?  How  much  high-grade  fertilizer  can  I  profit¬ 
ably  use  on  potatoes,  when  the  average  price  is  40  to 
50  cents  per  bushel?  If  I  use  it  in  the  trench,  how  can 


I  scatter  it  and  cover  or  mix  it  before  dropping  the 
seed  ?  Would  a  small  amount  of  fertilizer  broadcasted 
be  as  profitable  as  in  the  trench  ?  Now  I  want  to 
double  my  income  over  and  above  all  expenses,  my 
present  income  being  about  six  per  cent  on  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $65  per  acre,  above  expenses  and  taxes,  llow 
can  I  do  it?  I  seed  25  to  30  acres  to  clover  and  Timothy 
each  year,  and  break  up  the  same  amount  of  old 
meadow  or  pasture.  Would  it  pay  me  to  sow  a  small 
amount  of  fertilizer  on  the  new  seeding  to  insure  a 
good  catch  and  full  crop  the  first  year,  when  Timothy 
hay  is  worth  $6  to  $8  per  ton,  and  clover  20  per  cent 
less? 

Ans. — A  sure  plan  for  doubling  your  income  is 
beyond  us.  We  do  not  know  how  much  profit  there 
is  in  your  cattle  feeding.  Judging  from  reports  we 
have  from  other  sections,  there  cannot  be  much  money 
in  it  now.  Suppose  by  a  wise  use  of  fertilizers  you 
obtain  heavier  yields  of  grain  and  grass  ;  would  you 
keep  more  stock  to  consume  them  on  the  farm  or  sell 
them?  What  is  done  with  your  corn  stalks  ?  We  do 
not  believe  you  can  double  your  income  by  letting 
steers  market  an  increased  hay  and  grain  yield.  Good 
dairy  cows  can  probably  do  it,  especially  if  the  corn 
stalks  or  a  good  part  of  them  are  saved  for  fodder  or 
ensilage.  Two  plans  for  maintaining  and  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  farm  are  open  to  you.  One  is  to 
stop  feeding  steers  and  go  to  dairying,  either  alone  or 
uniting  with  neighbors  to  form  a  creamery,  lhis 
would  give  you  more  manure  and  a  more  salable  pro¬ 
duct,  but  will  involve  quite  an  expense  in  fitting^  up 
with  dairy  appliances  and  breeding  dairy  stock.  1  lie 
other  plan  is  to  sell  off  all  your  stock  and  sell  all  hay 
and  grain  straight  from  the  farm,  using  annual 
dressings  of  fertilizers  to  keep  up  the  fertility,  about 
on  the  plan  followed  by  Mr.  McAllister— see  page  67. 
The  weakness  of  his  plan  is  that  he  uses  no  potash  on 
his  soil.  The  dried  blood  and  ground  bone  may  give 
him  enough  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  sooner 
or  later  he  must  use  potash  in  some  form.  Another 
plan,  and  perhaps  the  best  under  the  circumstances, 
is  to  increase  the  acreage  of  potatoes  and  use  fertilizer 
on  them.  Take  the  best  potato  ground  on  the  farm— 
that  which  is  light,  loamy  and  well  drained,  and  run 
it  in  a  short  rotation  of  corn,  potatoes,  grain  and 
grass,  plowing  the  sod  for  corn  and  using  some  of  the 
manure  on  the  corn.  In  this  rotation  we  think  rye 
and  its  straw  will  prove  more  profitable  than  the  oats. 
In  this  rotation  you  could  use  800  pounds  of  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer  per  acre  on  the  potatoes.  If,  however, 
you  propose  to  plant  the  potatoes  on  a  clover  sod,  400 
pounds  per  acre  should  answer.  With  over  10  acres  of 
potatoes  you  should  have  a  planter  and  digger.  The 
planter  will  drop  the  fertilizer  just  where  it  is  needed. 
Mr.  Terry  and  other  good  potato  growers  plant  pota¬ 
toes  on  a  clover  sod,  but  they  fit  and  fine  the  soil 
perfectly  with  plow  and  harrow.  You  will  find  that 
the  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes  will  make  itself  felt  in 
every  crop  of  the  rotation.  We  believe  it  will  always 
pay  to  insure  a  good  catch  of  grass  seed. 


Fertilizer  and  Soil  Questions. 

E.  T.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.—l.  In  making  tests  of  soil, 
what  forms  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia 
should  I  use,  and  about  what  quantities  per  acre  ?  2. 
Are  coal  ashes  of  value  on  gravel  to  make  the  soil  more 
retentive  of  moisture  ?  Will  it  pay  to  draw  them  one 
mile  for  that  purpose  ?  Would  they  be  best  on  soil  to 
be  seeded  with  oats  in  the  spring  or  on  meadow  ?  3. 

I  have  found  but  little  damage  done  to  corn  by  the 
gray  grubs  and  cut-worms.  Wherever  ashes  with  a 
little  salt  in  it  were  put  on  the  hill,  our  corn  was 
good.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  kainit  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Four  forms  of  potash  may  be  used,  viz,  the 
sulphate,  the  muriate,  kainit  and  “  double-manure 
salt.”  This  last  is  a  double  sulphate  containing  about 
half  as  much  potash  as  the  sulphate.  For  phosphoric 
acid,  ground  bone,  bone  black  superphosphate  or  rock 
superphosphate  will  answer,  and  for  nitrogen,  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  bone  and 
tankage  may  be  used.  A  standard  fertilizer  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  on  ordinary  soils  will  contain  about  these 
quantities  of  plant-food  in  a  ton  :  nitrogen  80  pounds, 
phosphoric  acid  170,  potash  130.  The  following  table 
gives  the  amounts  of  plant  food  found  in  100  pounds, 
average  sample,  of  these  different  forms  of  chemicals  : 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

Sulphate  of  ammonia . 

Dried  blood . 

Ground  bone . 

Tankage .  . . 

Bone  black  superphosphate.., 

Rock  superphosphate . 

Muriate  of  potash  . 

Sulphate  of  potash . 

Double  sulphate . 

Kainit . 

From  these  figures  you  can  make  up  different  com¬ 
binations  on  measured  plots  of  ground.  What  you 
want  to  ask  your  soil  is  this  :  does  it  need  the  standard 
fertilizer,  or  can  you  obtain  good  results  with  less 
nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  You  can  only 
answer  this  by  using  varying  quantities  of  these  ele¬ 


ments.  2.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  though  their  action 
is  more  beneficial  on  soils  the  exact  opposite  of  gravel, 
viz.,  stiff,  heavy  clays.  Coal  ashes  have  given  good 
results  on  light,  open  lands  when  spread  on  the  grass. 

For  this  reason  we  should  use  them  on  the  meadows. 

3.  Yes,  kainit  has  often  proved  effective  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Prof.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  has  found  it  useful 
as  an  insecticide. 

Potato  Scab  and  Peach  Tree  Washes. 

C.  E.,  Selin’s  Grove ,  Pa. — I  have  been  raising  potatoes 
on  a  certain  lot  of  land  for  six  or  seven  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  They  turn  out  reasonably  well  in  size  and 
numbers,  but  are  badly  eaten  on  the  outside,  lhe 
skin  looks  very  rough.  When  paring  them,  a  good 
part  of  each  must  be  cut  away.  I  notice  a  good  many 
hard,  yellowish  worms,  known  here  as  wire-worms, 
and  also  some  black  bugs  in  the  soil.  It  may  be  some 
of  these  that  cut  the  potatoes,  but  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain.  What  does  it,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  2.  If 
the  egg  of  the  peach  tree  borer  is  laid  and  the  grub 
hatched  out  in  July  and  August,  would  not  a  wash 
made  of  water,  carbolic  acid  and  soft  soap  or  lime, 
applied  to  the  trees  several  times  during  that  period, 
destroy  both  the  egg  and  grub  ?  If  not,  what  would 
that  would  not  injure  the  trees  ? 

A  ns. — 1.  It  is  in  dispute  whether  the  wire-worm 
causes  scab  or  whether  it  merely  attacks  the  portions 
of  the  skin  first  attacked  by  a  fungus,  or  whether  scab 
may  not  be  caused  by  both  the  wire-worm  and  a  fun¬ 
gus.  One  remedy  against  the  wire-worm  is  to  raise 
potatoes  in  land  not  infested  and  to  avoid  farm 
manure.  The  use  of  sulphur  has  also  been  found  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  experiments.  An  ex¬ 
haustive  illustrated  article  on  scab  on  potatoes  and  a 
preventive  thereof  will  appear  in  1  he  Rural  in  a  few 
weeks.  2.  Such  washes  may  prove  a  partial  or  full 
protection,  if  applied  just  before  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs.  The  trunk  is,  so  to  say,  disguised  by  the 
wash,  and  the  insect  deposits  elsewhere. 

Crimson  Clover  Among  Strawberries. 

S.  F.  D.,  Vineland,  N.  J.—l  am  trying  Crimson 
clover  this  year  for  the  first  time.  I  sowed  some  in 
corn  in  the  latter  part  of  J uly  and  some  in  open  ground, 
and  more  in  the  latter  in  September.  How  would  it 
do  to  sow  early  in  the  spring  between  the  rows  of 
strawberries,  which  I  intend  to  plow  up  when  the 
crop  is  off?  Some  of  my  neighbors  think  it  will  not 
thrive  sowed  in  the  spring.  What  is  the  experience 
of  some  who  have  tried  it  ? 

Ans.— I  have  never  known  of  Crimson  clover  being 
sown  between  the  rows  of  strawberries  in  the  spring 
as  here  suggested,  and  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  probability  is  that  it  would  make  so  much 
growth  that  it  would  cause  the  fruit  to  mold  and 
decay  on  the  plants,  especially  if  the  season  should 
prove  to  be  moist  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the 
berries.  It  is  not  the  practice  here  to  sow  the  seed  in 
the  spring.  One  season  a  small  plot  was  sown  with  it 
during  May,  at  the  Delaware  College  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion;  the  plants  made  a  good  growth  but  produced  no 
blossoms  that  season.  Seed  sown  in  April  will  produce 
a  good  crop  of  thjs  clover  during  the  same  season. 
Delaware  E.  S.  M*  beckwith. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Duplicate”  Oats.— G.  N.  D.,  Shelbyville,  Mich.— We 
fancy  that  the  White  Bonanza  oat  is  much  the  same 
as  the  White  Australian,  Clydesdale,  etc. 

Mulchiny  Raspberries.— 0.  C.,  New  Madison,  O.— As 
to  mulching  berries,  currants,  etc. ,  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  leaves,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
spring,  and  then  cultivate  thoroughly  before  mulching. 

Growth  of  Currants.— A.  M.  C.,  Bunker  Hill,  Ill.— It 
is  the  nature  of  currants  to  grow  straight  out  from  the 
stock,  usually  lying  flat  on  the  ground  and  easily 
breaking  off  if  knocked  against.  Gutting  them  off 
will  cure  the  habit. 

Celeriac. — H.  S.,  Marlboro,  Ohio.— This  vegetable  can 
be  successfully  grown  with  chemical  fertilizers.  If 
started  in  a  cold-frame,  it  will  be  early  enough.  There 
is  profit  in  it  at  2 M  cents  each  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  unless  the  land  or  the  labor  is  too  high-priced. 


A  VILLAGE  STORE  CAMPAIGN. 

When  I  received  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  circular  on  Satur¬ 
day,  January  14,  that  not  half  of  its  “special  pre¬ 
miums  had  been  taken,  I  thought  I  would  see  what  I 
could  do,  so  I  made  it  my  business  to  present  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  different  parties  who  came  to  the  village  store. 
I  succeeded  in  getting  12  subscribers  in  the  afternoon. 
They  all  took  it  on  my  recommendation,  and  several 
men  subscribed  whom  I  did  not  expect  to  when  I  asked 
them.  “  You  cannot  always  sometimes  tell.”  The 
roads  are  drifted  full,  but  I  expect  to  see  several 
other  parties  yet.  I  inclose  names  and  check  for  a 
Club  Of  20.  A.  JUDSON  SMITH. 

Clearfield  County,  Pa. 
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that  account  alone,  in  the  points  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  well  as  in  the  color  of  foliage, 
earliness  or  lateness  of  foliation  and 
blooming-,  bark  character,  etc.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  if  a  grove  were  to  con 
sist  of  trees  grafted  on  the  roots  from  the 
same  stock,  there  would  be  almost  abso¬ 
lute  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  sap 
from  all  the  healthy  trees  in  the  grove. 


WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


INFANTS 

TRADE  "I 


INVALIDS. 


Pick  Out  Your  Best  Layers. 

I.  P.,  Oswkgo,  N.  Y.— On  page  18  Mr. 

YVyckoff  tells  us,  in  his  paper  on  the 
Farmer  and  His  Hen,  that  to  make  poul¬ 
try  profitable,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  dispose  of  the  entire  stock  of  scrub 
fowls.  This  is  assuming  that  the  stock 

to  be  purchased  in  their  place  of  the  T  r  xr  v  w  +  •  a  a 

“reliable  breeder”  will  be  better  for  J™  T  .  *  *****  “* 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  readers  against  planting  the  Kiefter 

egg  or  chicken  production  than  the  “  Lr 

i  ,  .,  ,  ,  .  ,  pear  extensively,  and  we  have  no  regrets 

lot  to  be  got  rid  of.  Why  think  thev  +  ,,  .  ,  ,  g  Clls 

n  v.  t.  ,  ey  to  express  that  we  have  done  so.  While 

would  be  better  ?  Very  few  breeders  of  t,  . 

1  **  a.  *  ,  urceuers  oi  however,  for  most  parts  of  the  countrv 

hens  pay  any  attention  to  breeding  for  the  near  to  .  y 

^  \  Pear  is  c  ose  to  worthless  as  a 

the  number  of  e^cfs  or  anv  other  practical  -  #  .  a  * 

n  i  o bner practical  raw  frmt  lt  lg  certa  n]  va]uable  f 

excellence,  but  rather  for  color  of  feath-  other  purpose8  wherCTe/it  win  t£,‘" 
ers  and  legs,  shape  of  combs  and  general  whiIe  ln  a  (ew  Iooa]itieg  „  seems  Q 
appearance.  Even  when  they  claim  to  to  deve]  a6  t  ^  ,  eMell 

breed  for  egg  production,  they  often  „  v.  e^tenence 

.  »-»  ■,  2  a  a,  y  in  quality  as  it  is  often  beautiful  in 

fail,  because)  first,  they  must  select  for  „  „  „ 

,  .  ’  /  ,  iur  appearance.  Mr.  Chas.  Howard  sends 

proper  markings.  If  the  breeder  had  „„  „  ,  , 

two  cockerels  from  which  to  select,  one  Hshed' ^near  PhnaLV-  aTV 
from  the  hen  that  laid  the  most  eggs  and  !lat ”  *  'h  laMPh‘h,  which  shows 

one  from  another  hen,  the  first  “off”  in  hefav^cd  P«”“ylvama  are  amone 
,  .  ,,  ’  the  favored  places.  We  quote : 

marking,  the  other  perfectly  marked,  he  ..  KlKKrKB  wa5  pre6m?nently  the  va- 

would  invariably  select  the  latter;  for  riety  for  profit.  ” 

that  from  the  best  layer  would  not  take  ..  Whole  orohards  were  so,d  before 

a  prize  in  a  show  pen,  neither  would  it  ,  .  .  ,,  .  y 

take  the  ordinary  and  popular  fancier’s  7  171  L  ran&in^ 

rp.  r  ,  from  40  to  50  cents  per  five-eighth  bushel 

eye.  The ^probability  is,  however,  that  baskct  in  the  orcha‘rd.„  * 

not  one  breeder  m  a  hundred  would  ..  And  whcn  „  stated  ^ 

know  which  hen  of  a  certain  pen  is  the  „  ,  ,  ,  .  ^ 

,  i  ...  ,  orchards  bore  from  300  to  400  bushels 

mother  of  his  cockerel,  and,  if  he  did  _ _  ,,  ^  uusneis 

i  v.  .  .  ,  per  acre,  the  profits  can  easily  be  esti- 

know,  he  might  not  know  how  good  or  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ...  y 

u  ,  ,  ;;  ;  ^  °  mated.  And  these  yields  followed  the 

how  poor  a  layer  she  might  be.  Conse-  unprecedented  crop  of  last  year,  when  it 
quently,  as  there  is  no  prize  given  and  was  predicted  that  the  orchards  could 
no  demand  for  the  best  layers,  he  selects  no^  ^ear  this  year.” 

for  external  appearance  only.  Now  the  “  The  enormous  yield  and  low  prices 
man  who  keeps  hens  for  eggs  only  does  not  of  last  Tear  brought  them  into  such  gen- 
care  whether  they  are  true  to  marking  or  eral  use>  and  so  many  new  ways  of  utiliz- 
not,  but  does  want  those  bred  to  lay  the  (Continued  on  next  page.) 
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IF  YOU  WISH 


-  your  infant  to  be 

well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
°ur  Book  for  mothers, 

"THE  RARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Doliber-Goodale  Co., Boston. Mass. 


ANCHOR  FENCE  POST 


Farmers  !™S  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Ponltry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and' 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports 
to  be  round  nf.  nnw  hmi, 


Is  the  easiest  set,  most  indls-  "'fcj "**■*£* 
tructable,  and  only  practical  Iron  : 
post  made,  for  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
metal  fencing,  for  farm,  stockvards 
or  ornamental  purposes.  Circular  on  application. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO.,  42d  St.  &  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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Corn  Planters 


Works  on 

M  either  STANDING  | 
All  TIMBER  or 
Mk  STUMPS.' 

ffprjS.  Will  pull  an  or- 
:iv\',Wcx  dinary  Grul 
in  VA  MiNir 


STANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS. 
IMPROVED  UP  TO  DATE. 

TRACY”  COMBINATION 
&  CORN  PLANTER 


Avoid  Boiling  Rain  Water 

BY  USING 


lm proved  for  1893.  14 

Combines  a  Rotary  Drop  Planter,  a  Check  ® 


Rower  and  a  Drill. 

**  CALT  “  ROTARY  DROP 

planter.  J  X 


SAP  PAIL  COVERS, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

c  1885-  NILES,  OHIO. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertli 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  an 
treatment. 


A  plain,  rotary  drop 


planter  for  hand  dropping  or  with  “Key¬ 
stone”  orany  other  Check  ltowerattachment 

"  JUNIOR  “  CORN  PLANTER. 

Slide  Cut-Off  Drop. 
a  Nearly  5,000  sold. 


on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Stan- 
Icy  s  Corrugated  Steel  Iiingeg,  as  they  are 
much  stronger  aud  handsomer  than  the  Sid 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


tA  Veteran 

Mr.  Joseph  llein- 
nierich,  529  E.  146th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  in  1862, 
at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  was  stricken  with 
Typhoid  Fever,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  in 
hospitals,  was  discharg¬ 
ed  as  incurable  with 
Consumption.  Helms 
.los.  Hemmerich.  lately  teken  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  is  in  good  health,  and  cordially  reo- 
omn  ends  IIOOD’8  SAKNAPA  KII.I.A 
as  a  general  blood  purifier  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cine,  especially  to  his  comrades  in  the  G.  A.  It. 


The  most  accurate 
and  most  durable 
planter 

rr11  made. 


..F1?*3/  cia1I!.,be  bad  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  ruwt.  If 
write  ii^Ware  dealer  ln  your  vlcinity  keeps  them, 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS.  New  Britain.  Conn. 


ONE  HORSE  DRILL 

FOR  FIELD  and  GARDEN.  J/  ^ 

er  see ds^ 

Largely  used  for  Ensilage  Com. 
Send  for  free  book  "How  to  Plant  Com, 

keystone  IVIFG.  CO. 

Sterling,  III. 


►  W  e  ofTer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will 
pay  yon  to  write  to  us.  Thev  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pro- 
dueed.  gATi8FA01-I0N 

i  CAKANT  E  E  1». 

,  Send  2ct.  stamp 

r"  r  our  4S  papa 

.  I  1 1  u  Ht  rated 

Catalogue. 

I  t  .]}'[  LEONARD  l>. 

HARRISON, 
*BoS  E,  HEW  EAVEH,  CONH, 


HOOD’S  Pills  are  hand  made,  and  are  per¬ 
fect  in  composition,  proportion  and  appearance. 


Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder 


lent  business  flock.  One  may  watch 
them  during  the  winter  and  select  some 
of  the  best  winter  layers  and  breed  from 
the  best  of  these  next  spring;  for  a  win¬ 
ter  layer  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  good  all- 
the-year  hen,  while  the  danger  lies  in 
accidentally  getting  eggs  for  setting 
from  the  hens  which  lay  only  a  few  eggs 
at  about  the  usual  time  for  setting  hens 
in  the  spring. 

Leached  Wood  Ashes  as  a  Fertilizer. 

H.  M.  Engle,  Marietta,  Pa. — My  ex¬ 
perience  with  leached  wood  ashes  has 
notbeen  such  as  to  test  their  real  value 
as  compared  with  stable  manure.  There 
is  probably  as  much  difference  iu  such 
ashes  as  there  is  in  stable  manure.  Some 
lots  are  worth  three  times  as  much  as 
others  for  fertilizing  purposes.  As  plant 
food  for  orchards,  and  fruits  generally, 
I  would  prefer  an  average  kind  to  aver¬ 
age  stable  manure,  load  for  load. 

Difference  in  Maple  Trees. 

G.  M.  W..  Johnstown,  Pa.— The  Rural 
of  January  14  contains  views  on  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  maple  trees.  It  seems  to  me 
that  writers  have  failed  to  notice  that 
each  tree  has  its  individuality,  and  will 
show  greatly  different  characteristics  on 


THREE 

STYLES, 

FIVE 

SIZES. 

Thousands 

sold. 


spading 

Harrow 


The  Rost  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  I*nlveriz«*r. 
.  NO  EQUAL  tor  Fall  plowed  land,  Stubble,  Vine- 
xx,  _  yards  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no 

Itf/  furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Mention  this  Paper.  Address 


STRATTON  &  iVHI  f E 


If  you  can’t  get  It  send  to  ns. 

We  mml  one  pack  2f>c.  Five  gl.  A  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20,  Six, 

rnfiwcAv  free,  with  $1  orders. 

L  8.  JOHNSOh  <St  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ceneral  Agents,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


WILLIAMS 


PATENT 


For  Making 
MAPLE  SYRUP 
and  SUCAR, 
CIDER  &  FRUIT 
JELLIES. 


StAlbans 


Corrugated  Pan  full  length  of 
; '0 ^  Evaporator,  more  than  doubling 

Pthe  capacity.  Use  less  fuel  and  do  more 
work.  Has  the  famous  Guild  Auto¬ 
matic  ICcgi'.lator,  Furnishedin  one 
pan  or  in  sections  as  desired.  Many 
thousands  ln  use.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 
BEFORE  PURCHASING  ANY  OTHERS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


rffNSl>UMPi-viv; 

¥r  I'arta.httTT Hoer andTF.MOEE L FOS-P 
r  ZLK9.  Our  emrilLD  KNAPSACK  And. 
L.ITTLX  tiki  lead  all  others.  You  can  nave" 
oney  by  dealing  with  us.  Book  of  instrur  . 

tree.  Field,  force  mu>  co.J 

Brlatol  Art,  LOCK  PORT,  N.  f.a 

■•■■•■wai.nan  aa  m  tm 


No  trouble  from 
SEDIMENT  or 
MALATE  of  LIME 


is*.  fejr  '  *  ■ 


|  Now  You’re  Counting  | 

3  The  Weeks  till...  3 

I  World’s  Fair  Time  1 


WE  ARE  ALL  DOING  IT. 

That’s  because  you  arc  coming.  Everybody  feels  just  as  you  do* 
They  all  say,  “We 'won’t  let  anything  prevent  us  from  going  to  the  ^ 
World’s  Fair.”  Too  iiad  then,  if  after  straining  every  nerve  ^ 

TO  COME,  YOU  ALLOW  JUST  ONE  THING  TO  PREVENT  YOU  FROM 
ENJOYING  IT  WHEN  YOU  GET  HERE . 

What  will  that  he?  good  place  to  sleep  before  coming. 

It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  “run  your  chances’’  of  getting  a  room  - 
at  the  time  of  coming.  Ask  any  business  man  or  banker  in  Chicago  - 
and  he  will  say,  “If  you  expect  to  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  this  summer,  — 
engage  your  room  now.”  If  you  believe  this  or  not,  send  promptly  to 
us  for  “The  particulars  about  that  Good  Place  to  Sleep,”  a  pamphlet  — ^ 
describing  our  two  Hotels  (one  for  Families  and  one  for  Men  only.  — <g 
Mailed  free, 


Address,  HERVEY  SHELDON,  Gen’l  Mgr, 

EMPIRE  STATE  HOTEL  CO., 


CHICAGO 


like  to  have  machines  that  would  lessen 
his  labor  and  cares,  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  ?  The  “  Planet  Jr.”  Tools  do 
this  and  do  more — they  produce  better  re¬ 
sults  and  better  profits.  The  new  machines 

..  -  -  and  Fertilizer  Drill ; 

ill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 


“  PLANET  JR.”  Combined _  _  _ 

woiifun  l  fR*ke aid  . 

'  are  marvels  oi  mechanical  ingenuity. 

The  “  Planet  Jr.”  book  for  1893  shows  you  their  parts  and  uses' 
Lin  detail.  It’s  a  book  worth  having  at  any  price.  We  send  it  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Farm  Annual  for  1 893 1 8B™¥ 

that  baa  ever  been  issued.  It  la  a  handsome 
A  postal  will  bring 
you  the  book.  It 

will  pity  you  well. 


book  of  172  pages,  containing  benutl-  ■■ 

fill  platen  painted  from  nature,  I 

and  describing  THE  VERY  BUST  jLaab  AaA  Au 

There’s  no  risk  in  planting  Burpee’s  Seeds,  for  they’re  sure  to 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO  .Philadelphia, Pa, 

475  and  477  N.  Fifth  St. _ 476  and  478  York  Avenue. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROW! 


./  up  TAKE  HEART , 

if  you’re  a  suffering  woman. 

>  y  The  chronic  weaknesses,  painful 

/  *  >•  disorders,  and  delicate  derange- 

lM  ments  that  come  to  woman 
&$&}  m  only  have  a  positive  remedy  in 
j&r  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip- 
£9rSjS&  tion.  If  you’ll  faithfully  use  it, 
jraBME  every  disturbance  and  irregu- 
laritycanbepormanentlycured. 

It’s  a  legitimate  medicine  for 
jgflRfe  woman,  carefully  adapted  to 
jB§gj§gk  her  delicate  organization.  It 
builds  up  and  invigorates  the 
entire  system,  regulates  and 
fjjgll&a  promotes  all  the  proper  func- 
tions,  and  restores  health  and 

mEM  “Favorite  Prescription”  is 
the  only  remedy  for  woman’s 
ills  that’s  guaranteed.  If  it 
fails  to  benefit  or  cure,  you 
have  your  money  back. 

Which  is  the  best  to  try,  if  you  have  Ca¬ 
tarrh —  a  medicine  that  claims  to  have  cured 
others,  or  a  medicine  that  is  backed  by 
money  to  cure  you  ?  The  proprietors  of  Dr. 
Sage's  Catarrh  Remedy  agree  to  cure  your 
Catarrh,  perfectly  and  permanently ,  or 
they’ll  pay  you  $500  in  cash. 


urn  eccnc  at  2  ^cts.  Per  Packet. 

fm  n  Bp  I  I  None  Better,  None  Fresher, 

V  !■  1 1  w  Em  K»  I#  w  none  purer. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  needs,  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 
for  $1.00  we  will  send  the  following  40  Packets  of  Flower  Seeds,  prepaid, 
>y  mail,  to  any  address ;  or  uny  20  packets  for  60c.  Instructions  how  to 
>Iant  on  each  packet.  We  guarantee  those  seeds  to  reach  you  safely  and  to 
le  fresh  and  pure.  We  call  this  collection  our 


WORLD’S  FAIR  FLOWER  SEED  COLLECTION, 


Cabbage  2  kinds,  Carrots,  Celery,  Cucumbers  2  kinds,  Lettuce  2  kinds.  Muskmelons  2  kinds,  Watermelons  i 
kinds,  Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Pepper,  Pumpkins,  Radishes,  Spinach,  Salsify,  Squash,  Tomatoes  2  kinds. 
Beans,  Corn,  Turnips,  Pop  Corn  and  Peas.  Our  large,  illustrated,  144  page  catalogue  sent  for  10c.  in  stumps.  Don’t 
order  your  Seeds,  Roses,  Bulbs  or  Plants  of  any  kind  until  you  huve  seen  our  prices.  We  cun  suve  you  money. 
Liberal  premiums  to  elub  raisers,  or  how  to  get  your  seeds  and  planU  free.  We  are  the  largest  rose  growers  in  America.  Address 


NOVELTIES 


that  Grow  into  Doll&FS 


v  J  V  grow  the  very  CHOICEST  Vegetables  ami 

V  yw  !!  ST  (A  B  M  i  jM  Flowers  ill  the  home  garden.  Our  MONEY 

ft  SkSS^.  a  Mr  GROWER’S  MANUAL  explains  how  It  Is 

J  done.  Sent  FREE  to  all  Seed  buyers. 

©  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  217  and  219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AND 


Catalogue  beautifully 
illustrated  by  life-siz 
photo-engravings  and  col¬ 
ored  plates,  with  accurate 
descriptions  and  cultural 
directions.  Free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


THE  “GREAT  SUCCESS'  JR. 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 

iqlh  century.  No  MORit  A  - — 

handwork;  nomore  high  Ik 

priced  Diggers.  Wc  challenge  the  world 

meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  in¬ 
coming  catalogues  of  1893,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
guide  its  readers  to  a  wise  selection  of  the  seeds  and 
plants  they  may  have  to  order  for  the  coming  season. 
The  notices  will  appear  in  a  supplement  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  25. 

*  » 

We  are  informed  that  100  farmer  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  have  formed  a  farmers’ 
council  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  in  legislation.  They  will  work  and  act 
together  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and,  with  their 
numbers,  should  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  any 
legislative  raid  upon  their  rights.  This  is  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  by  farmers  in  other  legislatures. 
*  * 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  referred  to  the  new  books  on 
diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Department.  One  of  our  readers  in  Indiana  sent  to 
his  Congressman  and  asked  to  be  put  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  book.  Here  is  the  reply  he  received  : 

Dear  Sir:— The  report  that  there  is  a  new  cattle  book  or  a  sheep 
book  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  for  distribution,  is  entirely 
erroneou-i.  It  is  making  many  of  my  constituents  unavailing  bother. 
If  in  the  future  I  can  get  you  a  copy.  I  will  do  so.  A.  N.  martin. 

That  is  a  bright  man  to  go  to  Washington!  We  have 
both  books,  and  they  are  distributed  free.  Further¬ 
more,  Mr.  Martin  could  secure  a  copy  for  his  constitu¬ 
ent  if  he  felt  disposed  to  do  so. 

*  * 

Ten  or  more  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  advised  Western 
farmers  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  slaughter¬ 
house  wastes  of  the  cattle  fed  and  shipped  from  their 
farms  must  be  returned  to  the  soil.  The  change  of 
the  slaughtering  business  from  the  East  to  the  West 
has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Western  farmer,  but  the 
economy  will  not  be  complete  until  the  blood  and  bone 
from  the  slaughtered  cattle  are  put  back  on  the  farms 
from  which  the  cattle  came.  The  experience  with 
blood  and  bone  described  in  this  issue  is  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  this  system.  The 
chances  are  that  the  application  of  some  form  of  potash 
with  the  blood  and  bone  would  give  even  better  results. 
*  • 

The  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  convention 
at  Boston  the  other  day,  voted  unanimously  in  favor 
of  municipal  suffrage  for  women,  and,  by  a  rising  vote, 
without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  resolved  to  petition 
the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  to  enable  women  to  vote 
for  school  committees  in  towns  and  cities  on  the  same 
terms  as  men.  The  doctrine  of  the  advisability  and 
right  of  female  suffrage  is  making  more  rapid  headway 
among  the  farmers  than  among  any  other  class  in  the 
community.  Two-tliirds  of  the  State  and  National 
farmers’  conventions  held  within  the  last  few  years 
have  either  fully  indorsed  it  in  municipal,  State  and 
National  elections,  or  supported  it  more  or  less  liber¬ 
ally  in  one  or  all  three.  Evidently  the  majority  of 
farmers  believe  that  those  who  have  done  so  much  to 
make  the  homes  of  the  land  are  also  fit  to  have  a  voice 
in  making  its  laws,  especially  those  which  most  closely 
affect  its  homes.  *  * 

The  constantly  recurring  question  as  to  the  remedy 
for  trespassing  poultry  recently  came  before  an  Eng¬ 
lish  court  for  settlement.  A  farmer  was  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  by  a  neighbor’s  hens  which  ran  over  his  newly- 
seeded  wheat  fields  and  scratched  up  considerable 
grain.  After  warning  and  complaining  without  avail, 
the  farmer  took  his  gun  and  killed  several  of  the  hens. 
For  this  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  His 
defense  was  that  killing  the  hens  was  his  only  way  of 
protecting  his  property.  He  could  not  identify  them 
as  surely  belonging  to  certain  parties ;  he  could  not 
take  them  “in  the  act  ”  of  scratching,  nor  could  he 
catch  them  alive  without  greatly  damaging  his  wheat; 
since  their  owners  failed  to  control  them,  his  only 
remedy  was  to  kill  them.  After  trials  in  two  courts, 
the  judges  decided  that  no  criminal  proceedings  could 
be  had  against  him  for  killing  the  hens,  but  that  the 
owner  could  sue  him  for  their  value.  According  to 
this  decision,  a  man  can  kill  trespassing  poultry  after 
warning  the  owner  of  the  birds  to  keep  them  at  home, 
and  be  liable  only  for  the  value  of  the  birds.  If  he 
kills  them  and  sends  them  home,  we  do  not  see  that 
he  is  liable  at  all  unless  the  difference  in  value  between 
a  live  and  a  dead  hen  can  be  determined. 


A  few  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  a  few  remarks 
about  the  habit  half  a  dozen  papers  have  of  getting 
up  a  fine  “sample  copy”  about  Christmas  time  and 
mailing  it  to  parties  who  want  to  see  what  that  paper 
is  like.  This  “sample”  does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of 
what  an  “every  week”  issue  of  the  paper  is,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  a  species  of  mild  fraud.  To  our  sur¬ 
prise  the  Breeders’  Gazette  finds  a  fair  fit  in  this  coat 
and  makes  a  labored  argument  to  show  that  its  excel¬ 
lent  Christmas  issue  is  not  used  as  a  sample  number, 
but  is  a  gift  to  its  subscribers,  to  promote  good  feeling 
on  both  sides.  We  have  always  regarded  the  Breeders’ 
Gazette  as  the  handsomest  and  best  purely  live  stock 
publication  in  the  world,  and  we  certainly  did  not 
have  it  in  mind.  If  our  enterprising  contemporary 
likes  to  give  its  readers  a  Christmas  present,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  objection.  This  subscription  season 
teaches  us,  however,  that  readers  prefer  the  enterprise 
that  lowers  the  subscription  price  rather  than  that 
which  retains  a  high  price  and  “  throws  in”  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  #  # 

A  convention  of  the  National  League  for  Good  Roads, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  State  Leagues, 
held  at  Washington  the  other  day,  resolved  to  apply 
to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  highways  of  the  country,  and  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a  National  Road 
Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  National  Highway  Commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  “States  rights” 
men  and  opponents  of  “  State  paternalism  ”  urge  that 
any  interference  with  the  roads  of  the  country  by 
the  National  government  would  be  unconstitutional, 
as  its  authority  extends  within  each  State  only  over 
the  land  which  has  been  ceded  to  it  or  which  has  been 
reserved  for  its  uses,  such  as  that  for  light  houses, 
government  fortifications,  post  offices  and  other  Fed¬ 
eral  buildings,  etc.  How  about  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  giving  the  Federal  Government  the  super¬ 
vision  of  postal  roads  ?  Are  not  all  the  highways  of 
the  country  used  more  or  less  for  postal  service  ? 

#  * 

Owing  in  great  part  to  the  earnest  promptings  of 
the  convention  of  the  Cotton  Planters’  Association  held 
last  winter  in  New  Orleans,  and  to  the  urgent  advice 
of  State  and  local  associations  as  well  as  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  considerably  less  cotton  and  more  food 
crops  were  planted  last  year  in  the  South  than  in  any 
other  season  since  the  war.  The  cotton  crop  was  only 
6,500,000  bales  against  over  9,000,000  in  1891  and  8,650,- 
000  in  1890.  The  results  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
of  advantage  to  the  farmers.  There  is  great  danger, 
however,  that  an  extraordinarily  large  area  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  cotton  this  year.  The  recent  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  staple,  amounting  to  an  average  of  $15  per 
bale,  is  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  most 
planters  to  put  in  an  extra  large  crop,  and  the  Plant¬ 
ers'  Association  is  to  hold  another  convention  to  min¬ 
imize  this  danger.  Another  subject  to  be  discussed  is 
the  practice  among  planters  of  selling  their  cotton  seed 
to  mills.  Formerly  when  seed  was  worth  from  $8  to 
$12  per  ton,  growers  kept  a  quantity  at  home  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing  purposes;  the  past  season,  however, 
seed  has  brought  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton,  and  many  of 
the  farmers,  being  hard  up  for  cash,  sold  out  entirely, 
so  that  they  have  none  left  for  seed.  This  may  cause 
a  reduction  in  the  acreage  to  be  planted  to  the  crop  by 
some,  that  may  partly  offset  the  increased  area  planted 
by  others  on  account  of  the  higher  prices.  Nothing 
but  good  can  result,  however,  from  the  meeting  of 
planters  to  discuss  all  the  phases  of  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  themselves,  and  of  such  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  country  at  large. 

*  * 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company’s  patent  on  the 
Blake  transmitter,  one  of  the  most  essential  to  success¬ 
ful  telephoning,  has  just  expired,  and  Bell’s  own 
“broad-claim”  patent,  covering  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  transmitting  speech  electrically  by  wire,  is  to 
come  to  an  end  on  March  7.  Several  other  important 
patents  owned  by  the  monopoly  will  also  soon  run 
out,  and  it  is  quite  natural  therefore  for  the  general 
public  to  believe  that  the  era  of  free  speech  by  wire  is 
at  hand,  and  rejoice  at  the  prospective  relief  from  a 
galling  burden.  Exultation,  however,  on  this  ground, 
would  be  quite  premature.  The  monopoly  has  covered 
the  whole  profitable  field  with  a  network  of  wires  and 
exchanges  with  which  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  practically  impossible,  to  compete,  for  years. 
Moreover,  the  telephone  now  in  general  use  is  covered 
by  more  than  200  different  patents,  many  of  which  are 
comparatively  new,  and  have  therefore  years  yet  to 
run.  For  these  reasons  a  new  service  would  be  prob¬ 
ably  inferior  to  the  present,  and  with  the  equipments 
already  in  hand,  and  its  vast  resources  and  utter 
unscrupulousness  in  their  use,  the  grip  of  the  Bell 
monopoly  is  hardly  likely  to  be  soon  loosened  from  the 


pockets  of  the  people,  where  it  has  already  secured  a 
foothold.  Many  rivals,  however,  are  certain  to  spring 
up,  especially  in  fields  not  yet  occupied  by  the  Bell 
concern,  the  Strouger  Automatic  Telephone  Company, 
with  its  automatic  switchboard,  being  the  most  formid¬ 
able.  Moreover,  the  dread  of  competition  must  induce 
the  old  monopoly  to  greatly  reduce  its  extortionate 
rates,  and,  anyhow,  farmers  can  henceforth  fit  up 
cooperative  systems  of  excellent  telephoning  in  their 
own  neighborhoods  without  fear  of  patent  exactions. 
*  * 

We  have  several  hundred  bulbs  of  Chinese  narcissus, 
of  which  we  will  send  two  large,  strong  specimens  to 
any  yearly  subscriber  who  will  send  within  a  week  (or 
till  the  supply  is  exhausted)  six  cents  for  the  mailing. 
These  usually  sell  at  15  to  25  cents  each,  and  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  interesting  winter-flowering  bulbs.  They 
only  require  to  be  set  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water  in 
any  living  room  of  moderate  temperature,  the  water 
to  be  changed  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

The  Evil  One  first  gave  us  fat;  there  can’t  be  any  doubt  of  that! 

And  on  man's  tongue  he  put  the  taste  that  craves  the  oily,  greasy 

paste 

Of  lard  and  tallow;  well  he  knew  that  ere  a  life  was  half  run  through. 
His  learned  friend  Dyspepsia  would  reach  out  and  steal  the  health 

that  should 

Be  spent  on  nobler  things;  no  doubt  he  knew  well  what  he  was  about. 
For  when  men’s  bones  are  full  of  ache,  good  resolutions  alwavs  shake. 
The  Evil  One  first  gave  us  fat,  and  loud  he  chuckled  over  that! 

The  Evil  One,  he  gave  us  fruit,  he  picked  out  one  he  thought  would 

suit. 

And  chose  the  apple  for  old  Eve  to  show  her  husband  how  to  thieve. 
He  chose  the  apple,  but.  alas!  for  his  foul  plan.  It  came  to  pass 
That  underneath  the  apple’s  skin,  good  Nature  packed  an  acid  In 
That  makes  the  greasy  fat  digest,  and  beats  IHspepsla  at  its  best. 

The  Evil  One  could  only  pout,  for  people  found  the  secret  out, 

And  when  they  feast  on  fat,  of  course,  they  finish  up  on  apple  sauce 

Borrow  marks  the  road  to  sorrow. 

Name  one  good  effect  zero  air  lias  on  a  cow’s  lungs! 

A  dull  axe  makes  a  better  plaything  than  a  sharp  one. 

He  who  by  farming  would  get  wealth  must  put  a  value  big  on  health. 

What  folly  to  try  to  see  if  a  cow  can  skate  by  turning  her  out  into 
an  Icy  yard. 

Most  of  us  have  all  the  moral  courage  we  want,  but  not  half  as 
much  as  we  need. 

Don’t  let  the  wood  supply  run  out.  If  you  do,  this  will  be  I  scold 
weather  with  a  vengeance. 

What  is  your  opinion  on  the  probable  effects  of  the  cholera  scare  on 
the  sale  of  the  melon  crop? 

What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  will  cut  good  roots  off  a  young 
tree  to  save  a  little  digging  ? 

There  is  surely  something  lacking  in  that  strange  man’s  life  whose 
sweetheart  seems  to  analyze  above  his  wife. 

Mr  Wells  tells  us,  page  66,  about  some  of  his  failures.  Why  can’t 
you  tell  of  some  of  yours— or  don’t  you  have  any  ? 

Cold  setting  for  milk  in  a  can  separates  the  cream  easily.  Cold  set¬ 
ting  in  the  cow’s  udder  separates  the  yield  from  the  cow. 

A  farmer  may  see  the  time  when  he  can  afford  to  burn  corn  to  keep 
himself  warm,  but  it  is  never  cheaper  than  lumber  and  tarred  paper  to 
keep  stock  comfortable. 

Which  is  worse  off  in  these  times— the  man  who  can  raise  a  big 
crop,  but  who  has  not  the  faculty  of  selling  it  well,  or  the  good  seller 
who  cannot  raise  a  good  crop  ? 

The  latest  scheme  of  Col.  Pope,  of  good  roads  fame,  is  to  add  a 
fourth  “  R.”  to  the  three  taught  in  district  schools.  He  would  like  to 
have  Roads  studied  in  these  schools. 

“  Here  shall  we  pitch  our  tent  to-night  ?”  says  the  caterpillar  to  the 
wild  cherry  tree.  Shall  we  cut  these  trees  down,  and  thus  spoil  the 
tenting  places,  or  use  them  for  traps  ? 

Wire  or  twine  netting  Is  sometimes  used  for  sheep  racks,  wound 
around  four  posts  and  the  space  within  stuffed  with  hay.  The  sheep 
nibble  out  the  hay  without  much  trouble. 

Mr.  Smith’s  article,  on  page  66,  is  well  worth  studying.  The  chances 
are  that  your  cows  don’t  have  half  water  enough.  You  might  just  as 
well  learn  it  now  as  at  any  other  time:  if  you  don’t  wait  on  your  cows  a 
little,  you  will  watt  a  long  time  for  your  profits. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  inmates  of  the  Soldiers’  Home 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  being  served  with  oleomargarine  in  place  of 
butter!  These  old  veterans  deserve  better  of  their  country.  It’s  an 
ungrateful  Republic  that  feeds  its  defenders  on  hog  butter. 

Can  you  buy  a  Business  Hen  of  the  average  poultry  breeder?  You 
are  not  sure  of  dolngtt  because  most  of  the  poultry  prizes  are  given 
for  beauty  rather  than  for  business,  and  the  breeders  are  after  the 
prizes.  There  is  much  of  sense  in  what  our  friend  says  on  page  70 
about  this.  The  old  gentleman  with  his  tarred  stick  found  his  star 
birds. 

Gov.  Markham,  of  California,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of 
that  State,  protests  against  the  extravagant  expenditures  for  printing 
big  reports  of  various  agricultural  societies.  This  point  is  well  taken. 
These  great  volumes  are  not  read  by  the  people  who  most  need 
Instruction.  They  are  too  wordy  and  bulky  and  need  “heroic”  editing. 
Economy  of  money  and  of  time  demands  a  decided  reef  in  the  sails  of 
those  who  get  up  these  ponderous  volumes. 

It  gives  one  a  curious  sensation  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  a  hot  summer’s  day  with  the  thermometer  above  100 
degrees  and  look  up  at  the  tops  of  the  mountains— covered  with  ice 
and  snow.  We  saw  a  greater  contrast  than  that  the  other  day— a 
great  icicle  several  Inches  in  diameter.  Within  three  Inches  of  it 
grew  a  delicate  rose  in  perfect  health  and  fragrance.  The  three 
inches  represented  a  difference  of  over  80  degrees  of  temperature! 
Between  the  rose  and  the  icicle  was  only  a  thin  pane  of  glass.  Is  it 
not  a  singular  thought  that  this  thin,  transparent  substance  can  hold 
winter  away  from  summer? 

What  a  terrible  incubus  the  vast  standing  armies  of  Europe  must 
be  on  the  tax-ridden  people!  The  English  soldier  does  not  receive 
half  the  pay  and  other  emoluments  of  the  American,  yet  he  is  better 
paid  and  fed  than  any  on  the  continent.  Recent  statistics  show  that 
the  percentage  of  military  and  naval  estimates  as  compared  with  the 
whole  national  expenditures  in  the  chief  European  countries  during 
the  fiscal  year  1892-3  is  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  36.9  ;  Russia,  28.7  ; 
France,  27.1  ;  Italy,  22,4;  Germany,  17.8  ;  and  Austria-Hungary,  17.6. 
Moreover,  the  percentage  of  total  expenditures  for  interest  and 
sinking  funds  on  the  public  debts  of  the  different  countries,  contracted 
almost  wholly  for  war  purposes,  amount  in  Italy  to  43.8;  in  Austria- 
Hungary  to  29.3:  in  France  to  28.4;  in  Great  Britain  to  27.91;  in  Russia 
to  25.7;  and  in  Germany  to  12.9.  R  Terrible  is  war  even  in  its  financial 
consequences.  Happy  are  we  by  contrast ! 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMMEN  IN  COUNCIL. 

Creams  that  wont  mix  well ;  disease  in  milk  ;  dairy  edu¬ 
cation  ;  questions  about  ensilage. 

The  handling  of  cream  was  discussed  with  animation 
at  the  dairymen’s  meeting  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  January 
17-19.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “Can  cream  pro¬ 
duced  by  gravity  and  that  collected  by  separator 
processes  be  used  together  in  creameries  without  seri¬ 
ous  loss  and  trouble  ?  ”  the  general  sentiment  was  that 
they  could  not.  The  cooperative  and  proprietary 
creameries,  so  common  throughout  New  England,  are 
frequently  blamed  because  they  use  cream  from  only 
one  system.  Most  of  the  butter-makers  believe  the  use 
of  the  two  creams  necessitates  separate  churnings,  or 
that  otherwise  there  will  be  an  escape  of  butter  fat 
in  the  buttermilk. 

N.  G.  Williams,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  in  a  brief 
speech  explained  the  reasons  for  the  excellent  success 
of  cream-gathering  creameries  as  due  to  the  uniform 
condition  of  the  cream  and  accuracy  of  management 
Pres.  George  A.  Bowen  stated  that  the  creamery  in 
Woodstock,  his  home  town,  employs  cream  from 
both  separator  and  deep-can  setting,  but  pays  two 
prices.  Mr.  Williams  insisted  that  the  two  creams 
churned  together  caused  a  loss  in  the  churn.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Jenkins  held  that  comparison  and  test  of  the  butter¬ 
milk  in  the  Babcock  tester  would  tell  the  stcry. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  in  his  lecture  on  “  Milk  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  public  health,”  pointed  out  that  milk  might 
carry  disease  in  several  ways,  but  chiefly  by  bacteria  in 
contagious  cases,  which  easily  live  in  it.  Cows  afflicted 
with  foot-and-month  disease  transmit  sore  mouths 
to  adults.  [There  has  never  been  a  case  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  in  North  America  since  the  suppression  of  a  slight 
outbreak  in  1870,  caused  by  the  importation  of  diseased 
stock. — Eds.]  He  gave  numerous  instances  of  sickness 
caused  by  the  use  of  milk  from  cows  drinking  impure 
water.  Nobody  would  buy  milk  from  a  wagon  known 
to  carry  a  single  can  that  was  contaminated,  yet  many 
run  the  risk  of  letting  their  cows  drink  filth  and  fever 
germs.  Typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  conveyed  in  milk,  even  when  the  cow 
drinking  the  germs  is  in  no  way  affected.  Negligence 
of  a  milkman  has  often  proved  fatal  to  consumers. 
The  Professor  believes  those  guilty  of  such  careless¬ 
ness  should  be  held  criminally  responsible.  He  said  : 
“  Great  quantities  of  skim-milk  are  brought  to  New 
Haven,  but  none  is  ever  known  to  be  sold.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  it  ?  We  need  some  general  law  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  impure  and  skim-milk.”  J.  S.  Kirkham,  of 
Newington,  believes  we  should  have  a  milk  inspector 
paid  for  his  services  in  every  town. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  insisted  on  the  need 
of  more  general  dairy  education.  He  said,  “  The 
measure  of  our  success  is  to  be  found  within  ourselves. 
This  is  the  hardest  thing  to  teach  the  farmer  of  to-day. 
He  invariably  attributes  failure  to  some  force  outside 
of  himself.  We  need  a  broader  intellectuality.  What 
has  made  the  little  island  of  Great  Britain  the  domin¬ 
ant  factor  in  the  origin  of  the  best  horses,  cattle  and 
swine  that  have  modified  the  character  of  the  animals 
of  the  whole  earth  ?  What  but  the  fact  that  agricul¬ 
ture  was  the  great  subject  for  great  minds  away  back 
in  the  ages?  ‘Familiarity  breeds  contempt.’  Has 
man  been  in  the  cow’s  society  so  long  that  he  calls  her 
nothing  but  a  brute  ?  Wherever  agriculture  is  run 


with  brains,  no  dissatisfaction  is  found  with  the  profits. 
There  is  need  of  more  dairy  education,  for  the  sake  of 
lessening  the  cost  of  production.  Every  farmer  keep¬ 
ing  cows  in  the  East  is  facing  about  the  same  ratio  of 
expense  per  head,  whether  the  cow  produces  ldO  or  300 
pounds  of  butter  per  year.  Dairying  is  to-day  the 
subject  of  evolution  as  much  as  any  other  one 
thing,  and  feeding  is  an  essential  part  of  this  evolu¬ 
tion.  Farmers  in  the  East,  where  feed  is  highest, 
study  less  the  reduction  of  ration  expense  than  those 
in  Wisconsin.  We  are  conservative :  are  we  not  too 
much  so  ?” 

Mr.  Sadd  inquired  :  “  What  is  the  position  of  cream¬ 
eries  toward  cream  made  from  ensilage  ?” 

A.  M.  Bancroft  thought  there  is  far  less  opposition 
to  it  than  formerly.  “  We  are  progressing  in  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  make  better  ensilage  now.  Bad  ensilage, 
like  bad  cotton-seed  meal  or  bran,  will  not  make  good 
cream.” 

“  Do  you  use  ensilage  cream  at  your  creamery  ?” 

“  We  do  and  wish  we  could  get  more  of  it.” 

Gov.  Hoard  said:  “  It  increases  the  churnability  of 
cream,  because  it  contains  so  much  succulence.  It 
makes  the  conditions  right  the  same  as  succulent 
grasses  do  in  summer.” 

“  What  is  poor  ensilage  ?” 

Gov.  Hoard  :  “  Ensilage  made  improperly  of  poorly- 
grown  corn,  or  spoiled  in  making.  A  little  white 
mold  does  not  hurt  it,  but  black  mold  should  be  thrown 
out.  If  it  is  only  heated  to  100  or  110  degrees  when 
put  in  the  pit  the  growth  of  bacteria  is  encouraged. 
Heat  reaching  125  to  130  degrees  destroys  these  cells 
and  sterilizes  the  ensilage. ” 

“  How  is  the  silo  best  covered  ?” 

Gov.  Hoard:  “  I  prefer  two  to  three  feet  of  swale 
grass  put  on  green.  The  heat  seems  to  melt  it  and 
rot  it  into  one  solid  mass  which  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Potter:  “  Is  it  wise  to  ensilo  frosted  corn  ?  ” 

Gov.  Hoard:  “I  have  never  seen  that  kind  of  corn  put 
into  a  silo,  that  did  not  come  out  perfect.” 

“  At  what  stage  should  corn  be  cut  for  the  silo  ?  ” 
“When  it  is  well  past  glazing.  We  get  the  sweetest 
ensilage  from  well-matured  corn.” 

“  Should  it  be  cut  fine?” 

“  Preferably;  that  it  may  be  handled  more  easily. 
But  cutting  does  not  improve  its  quality.  Put  it  in 
whole  if  you  can’t  cut  it.” 

“What  crops  are  desirable  for  the  silo  besides  corn?” 
“Peas  and  oats  are  even  better,  as  they  are  nearer  a 
perfect  food.” 

“How  is  the  seed  proportioned?” 

“  I  use  one  bushel  of  oats  to  two  and  a  half  or  three 
of  peas.” 

Wm.  Crane  of  Ellington,  said:  “  I  believe  any  man 
who  makes  ensilage  of  corn  not  a  native  of  the  place 
where  it  is  used  makes  a  mistake.  Nothing  I  have 
ever  used  to  cover  the  silo  is  as  good  as  three  or  four 
inches  of  sawdust.” 

“  Is  it  right  to  wet  corn  put  in  the  silo  when  it  has 
got  too  dry  ?  ”  .  . 

Mr.  Hoard  does  not  object:  “  When  it  is  too  dry  it  is 
liable  to  ‘  fire-fang.’  ” 

S.  0.  Bowen:  “  Peas  and  oats  make  the  best  fodder 
of  any  I  ever  raised.  Severe  wind  lodged  mine  last 
season  and  rather  than  see  them  spoil  I  cut  them  be¬ 
fore  it  was  time.  Some  of  the  crop  was  fed  the  covt  a 
green  during  a  severe  drought  and  it  doubled  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  milk.  HOLLISTER  sage. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

There  Is  no  charge  for  the  little  book  on  caponlzlng  sent  by  Geo.  P. 
Pilling  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Send  for  It  and  see  what  you  think 
of  the  operation. 

How  many  farmers  have  a  water-proof  covering  large  enough  to 
cover  a  load  of  produce  In  case  of  rain  while  on  the  road  ?  Many  a 
New  England  farmer  In  the  old  times  used  the  sail  of  his  boat  for 
covering  hay  or  potatoes.  His  grandson  has  no  business  to  stop  this 
old  practice  just  because  waterproofing  Is  cheaper. 

We  have  just  received  a  very  nicely  printed  catalogue  of  the  goods 
manufactured  by  the  M.  Rumely  Company,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  consisting 
of  traction  engines,  thrashing  separators,  engines,  etc.  This  Is  a  good 
house,  and  any  one  interested  In  this  line  of  goods  will  find  matter  of 
interest  In  the  catalogue  which,  we  suppose,  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
who  requests  a  copy. 

Here  Is  the  way  English  writers  talk  about  the  American  farmer  . 

“  The  American  farmers  are  represented  as  living  a  hard  life  on  ‘  pork 
and  beans,' exposed  to  all  hardships,  and  working  most  laboriously : 
crushed,  too,  by  the  Interest  on  mortgages,  with  no  Indulgent  land¬ 
lord  to  fall  back  upon,  their  real  landlords  being  inexorable  money- 
lending  Institutions.”  How  much  of  that  Is  really  true  ? 

Roads  in  Iowa.— A  great  deal  of  Interest  Is  manifested  Inroads 
all  through  this  section  of  the  State.  It  Is  quite  generally  conceded 
that  until  all  our  taxes  are  paid  In  money  and  the  work  Is  done  by 
contract  labor,  the  roads  will  remain  as  they  are,  a  confirmed  nuisance 
a  large  share  of  the  year.  The  truth  Is,  we  have  too  many  roads  for 
the  number  of  men  to  work,  under  the  present  system.  The  farms  are 
too  large  for  the  road  management.  e.  b.  h. 

The  harness  factory  of  King  &  Co.,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  has  made  a  very 
rapid  growth  during  the  past  few  years.  It  now  occupies  a  whole 
building  all  to  itself,  and  the  leather  used  Is  oiled  and  finished  at  the 
factory.  The  firm  has  for  years  been  selling  directly  to  farmers,  and 
the  growth  of  the  business  lndlctates  that  purchasers  can  save  money 
by  buying  harness  from  It  directly,  without  paying  '•  the  middleman's 
share.” 

No  Investment  on  the  farm  will  pay  better  than  that  for  a  coat  of 
paint  for  the  farm  Implements  as  well  as  farm  buildings.  The  sleighs 
should  now  be  treated  to  one  before  they  are  put  away  until  next 
season,  and  the  wagons  should  have  equal  attention  before  they  are 
taken  out  for  the  spring  work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  implement 
used  on  the  farm  will  last  50  per  cent  longer,  If  yearly  treated  to  a  coat 
of  paint.  Several  firms  now  put  up  mixed  paints  ready  for  use.  O.  W. 
Ingersoll,  248  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  In  the  business. 

The  Stockbridcie  Fertieizers.— The  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  Issues  several  Interesting  pamphlets  describing 
these  fertilizers  and  detailing  the  success  many  good  farmers  have 
had  In  their  use.  Let  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  send  for  them  and 
look  them  over  They  are  well  got  up  and  tilled  with  excellent  photo¬ 
engravings  taken  from  nature.  One  of  them  makos  a  better  “  picture 
book”  than  those  that  were  sold  at  a  high  price  to  our  fathers.  The 
Stockbrldge  system  of  fertilizing  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  different 
plants  have  different  needs  and  that  different  forms  of  fertility  must 
be  supplied  to  sustain  the  plant  through  Its  various  stages  of  growth, 
and— but  all  is  explained  In  these  pamphlets. 

It  Is  always  unploasant  to  see  a  nice  selection  of  flowers  set  In  a 
cheap,  Irregular,  chipped  lot  of  flower  pots,  and  this  Is  a  sight  one 
often  sees.  We  suppose  the  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  dealers 
buy  the  cheapest  pots  they  can  find  without  regard  to  quality,  as  they 
are  usually  able  to  make  a  better  profit  on  the  inferior  than  Is  possible 
on  the  better  grades.  In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the  best  pot  Is  the 
cheapest  to  the  consumer,  and  we  are  sure  that  iho  family  with  taste 
and  culture  enough  to  grow  flowers  would  prefer  to  pay  a  trifle  more 
for  shapely  pots  of  uniform  size.  These  would  greatly  Improve  the 
appearance  of  many  nice  selections  of  flowers,  and  the  economy  would 
be  found  In  their  greater  durability.  The  best  pots  we  know  of  are 
made  by  A.  H.  Hawes  &  Co.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass.  This  house  also 
makes  a  nice  line  of  fancy  earthenware,  consisting  of  hanging  pots, 
jardinlOres,  etc. 

POPULAR  IN  NEBRASKA. 

Find  herewith  draft  and  postal  note  for  $31  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  subscriptions  of  a  club  of  30,  and  for  my  own 
subscription,  making1  31  altogether.  I  took  27  of  these 
names  since  11  A.  m.  to-day  I  would  have  had  a  much 
larger  list  to  send  you  had  I  not  lent  the  sample  copy, 
which  was  not  returned  until  to-day.  *  *  *  I  think 

I  can  raise  quite  a  large  club  here,  and  having  the 
copies  together  will,  I  think,  help  me  to  canvas.  I  will 
make  a  selection  later  of  what  I  want  as  premiums. 
Gage  County,  Neb.  A.  R.  mcdonald. 
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.We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

^  -  -- — - — Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  are  the 

- only  Firm  distributing  among  patrons  a  year  s  subscrip- 
tion  to  ioo  agricultural  papers  without  exacting  any 

''SEED 
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tionto  ico  agricultural  papers  wuuuui 
equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America 
or  Europe,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  ot 

_ the  standard  vegetables,  and,  m  addition,  are  many 

^  choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  1  hough  great¬ 
ly  enlarged  in  both  the  vegetalde  ami  flower  seecldepart- 
r  ments,  we  send  ourcatalogue  PKEE  to  all.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it 
WF  that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  ourseed  for  freshness  and 
'r  nurity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
^capital.  T-J  .H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


You  will  have 
the  Best  Crop 
Lf  you  buy 

KANSAS 


SEEDS 


Our  Novelties:  Glass  Radish,  Jerusalem  and  Kansas 
King  Corn,  Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 

Our  Specialties:  Onion  Seed  and  Sets,  Alfalfa,  Esper- 
sette,  Kaffir  Corn,  Cane,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for 
timber  claims  and  nurseries.  Everything  in  the  seed  line. 
Catalogues  mailed  Free  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence.  Kan, 


^kH^'^ANTER 

FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

VOiTArro  GUTTER 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDINC  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Deans,  Pens,  Ensilage,  Etc.  Distributes  Fertilizers. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Three "rw^,  Mich. 


The  Bowker  Catalogue 
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IS  NOW  READY, 
and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address 
on  application.  It  is 
handsomely  illustrated 
with  photographs,  and 
is  well  worth  reading. 

508  bushels  potatoes  in  New  Hampshire  last  year  on 
Stockbridge  alone.  A  photograph  of  the  crop  is  shown 
in  the  book. 

DMl/VCD  FERTILIZER  43  Chatham  St  ,  BOSTON,  MASS 
DU hAliS  COMPANY,  27  Beaver  st„  new  York,  n.y. 

“  We  state  what  we  sell,  and  sell  what  we  state.” 
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NOT  COLD  STORAGE,  BUT  COAL  STORAGE. 

T  behooves  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  house 
cheery  and  comfortable  these  winter  days.  The 
great  essential,  in  accomplishing  this,  is  good  fires  ; 
for  warmth,  in  cold  weather,  is  synonymous  with  com¬ 
fort.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  people  burn  soft  coal. 
A  separate  fire  must  therefore  be  kept  in  each  room 
which  is  in  constant  use  Soft  coal  is  so  bulky  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  know  how  to 
store  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  from  morning  till 
evening.  That  is,  to  store  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  add 
to  the  cheeriness  of  the  room,  and  so  that  it  shall  be 
accessible  for  immediate  use.  An  open  box  for  a  coal 
receptacle  is  unsightly  and  out  of  the  question.  An 
ordinary  coal  bucket  is  certainly  no  ornament  to  a 
room,  and  is  much  too  small.  The  fancy  receptacles 
arc  not  capacious  enough,  and,  besides,  are  expensive. 
Here  is  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty  :  Put  casters  on  a 
strong  box  12  inches  high;  fasten  a  lid  to  the  top  with 
a  pair  of  strong  hinges;  upholster  the  box  with  cre¬ 
tonne  and  the  problem  is  solved.  If  a  box  with  dimen¬ 
sions  suitable  for  a  comfortable  seat  be  taken,  it  will 
serve  two  purposes. 

I  have  mine  to  the  left  of  the  grate  and  it  forms  a 
very  convenient  resting  place,  always  close  by  the 
fire;  it  also  serves  as  a  casual  footrest.  Twelve  inches 
is  a  good  height  for  the  box,  because  a  half  width  of 
cretonne  will  then  answer  (used  crosswise)  for  the 
curtain  about  the  sides,  (plaited  in  double  box  plaits). 
The  other  dimensions  may  be  somewhat  governed  by 
the  space  con  venient  for  it  in  the  room;  there  is  often 
a  niche  or  angle  which  seems  made  to  receive  some 
peculiar  or  oddly  shaped  piece  of  furniture;  your  box 
may  be  shaped  accordingly,  a  little  larger  or  smaller. 
The  cushioned  lid  is  upholstered  so  that  the  covering 
forms  an  over  drapery,  somewhat  like  the  Turkish  cov¬ 
erings  so  fashionable  now  for  couch  draperies.  The 
projecting  cover  serves  to  conceal  effectually  where 
the  box  and  lid  meet,  and  is  so  easily  put  on  that  it  is 
preferable  in  my  mind  to  any  other  style.  A  box, 
14  x  18  x  12  inches  will  hold  two  full  buckets  of  coal. 
With  a  box  at  each  grate,  coal  sufficient  to  last  through 
the  day  can  be  brought  in,  in  the  morning.  When 
papa  is  away,  the  boys  at  school  all  day,  and  no  one 
but  mamma  and  the  wee  ones  is  at  home,  it  is  no  small 
satisfaction  to  know  that  one  will  not  be  obliged  to 
“  lug  ”  in  coal. 

In  the  pictures  of  authors’  libraries,  where  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  ideal  as  to  comfort,  there  is  always 
at  least  one  easy  chair  near  the  fire.  In  the  art  jour¬ 
nals  the  latest  sketches  of  ideal  houses  have  two 
small,  richly  cushioned  sofas,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
grate.  We  cannot  have  all  the  luxuries  we  read  of, 
but  we  can  have  a  companion  to  our  coal  box,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  grate,  in  which  the  slippers  and 
shoes  can  be  kept  alternately.  They  would  then  be 
always  warm,  and  at  hand  when  wanted.  I  believe  it 
is  only  in  old-fashioned  books  that  the  husband’s 
slippers  are  set  out  by  the  fire,  in  anticipation  of  his 
return.  This  is  an  era  of  fancy  slipper  cases,  llut 
when  he  puts  on  his  slippers,  what  shall  he  do  with  his 
shoes?  I  have  been  amused  several  times,  when 
making  calls  in  the  evening,  to  see  the  gentleman’s 
shoes,  taking  comfort  and  rest  by  the  fire  while  he 
wore  his  slippers.  There  was  a  place  for  the  slippers  in 
the  cosy  library,  but  there  was  none  for  empty  shoes — 
the  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other.  mbs.  w.  A.  k. 


IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 

T  was  a  pleasant  June  evening.  The  sun  had  set 
and  over  all  things  hovered  the  indescribable 
charm  which  belongs  only  to  twilight.  Down  a  long 
lane  where  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 
roses,  slowly  walked  two  old  men.  As  they  drew  near 
a  little  cottage,  the  sweet,  soft  tones  of  an  organ 
gently  touched,  floated  to  their  ears.  With  one  accord 
they  went  through  the  little  gate  and  stepped  upon 
the  vine-covered  porch.  A  young  woman,  scarcely 
more  than  a  girl,  sat  just  inside  the  door,  rocking 
softly  to  and  fro  with  hei  white-robed  babe  in  her 
arms. 

“  Good  evening,  Mary,”  said  the  older  man.  “  No  ; 
don’t  get  up  ;  we  will  sit  out  here.  Mammy  went 
down  to  see  poor  Mis’  Lewis — they  say  she  is  failin’ — 
and  we  came  along  to  meet  her.  We  thought  we 
would  stop  and  hear  William  sing.” 

The  organ  stood  in  another  room,  and  William  did 
not  hear  the  visitors.  There  was  no  break  in  the 
music,  and  the  manly  voice  rang  out : 

Sweet  hour  of  prayer  1  Sweet  hour  of  prayer, 

That  calls  me  from  a  world  of  care. 

“  Yes,  Ira,”  went  on  the  speaker  as  they  sat  in  the 
pretty  rustic  chairs  at  the  end  of  the  porch,  “  I  went 
down  to  the  State  F*ir,  and,  what’s  more,  while  I  was 


there,  I  went  down  to  see  my  old  sweetheart.  You 
remember  her  ?” 

“  l >et  me  see,”  said  Ira,  “she  married  Job  Myers, 
didn't  she  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  they  live  on  a  nice  farm.  I  shouldn’t 
have  known  her ;  she  is  real  fleshy  and  her  face  is 
round  and  rosy.  She  used  to  be  so  slim  and  white 
looking.” 

“  And,  .Job,”  asked  Ira,  “  has  he  changed  much  ?” 

“  Well,  no  ;  not  so  much,  only  he’s  awful  bald,”  and 
the  old  man  passed  his  hand  caressingly  over  his  own 
abundant,  wavy  gray  hair.  “  You  remember  she 
never  liked  bald  heads.” 

“  What  was  it  made  the  trouble  between  you  ?”  said 
Ira. 

“  My  cousin.  You  see  I  was  pretty  poor,  and  I  went 
off  to  work,  and  he  talked  to  each  of  us  behind  the 
other’s  back,  and  I  never  knew  what  he  was  up  to  till 
I  got  back  home.” 

“  Hut  you  wasn’t  married  when  you  went  back.” 

“  No  ;  but  I  was  promised.” 

The  young  mother  just  inside  the  door  kissed  her 
sleeping  boy,  and  the  organ  softly  breathed  the  strains 
of  “  Lily  Dale.” 

“  You  had  a  good  woman,  though,”  said  Ira,  after 
a  little  pause. 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  old  man,  “I  did;  I  did.  She 
lived  not  quite  a  year,  and,  when  she  was  dying,  she 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  asked  God  to  bless  me  ;”  then 
slowly  and  reverently  he  added,  “  I  know  He  has.” 

“  Well,”  went  on  Ira,  “  when  your  father  died,  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  his  second  wife  that  you  was  so 
you  could  come  home  and  stay  with  her  and  help  her 
keep  her  children  together.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  the  older  man,  “  it  was.  And,  if  I 
do  say  it,  Ira,  they  have  all  done  well.  Poor  Dick  ! 
He  died  at  Andersonville,  but  he  was  a  good,  brave 
boy.  George  lives  on  a  farm  out  West.  Why,  he  wrote 
me  not  long  ago  that  he  had  cleared  $1,000  on  last 
year’s  crop  !  Alice  is  dress-making,  and  she  does  well. 
She  comes  home  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  always 
brings  me  a  nice  present.  Then  the  twins  are  in  the 
store,  and  they  have  good  custom.  Mollie  teaches 
music,  and  Charlie  is  preaching  off  in  Indiana.  Peter 
stays  with  us. 

”  Hut  we  had  hard  times,  Ira,  1  tell  you.  Peter  was 
a  baby  and  sickly.  Father  had  only  fairly  got  started 
on  that  place  and  there  was  a  big  family  of  little 
children.  I  used  to  be  thankful,  though,  even  then, 
that  I  did  have  to  work,  and  manage  and  contrive  this 
way  and  that.  For,  you  know,  Ira,  in  studying  how 
to  get  enough  to  eat  and  wear  for  so  many,  I  didn’t 
have  time  to  think  of  her,  and  to  be  always  wondering 
why  it  was  God  permitted  it ;  why  it  was  I  couldn’t 
have  her  always  with  me  when  she  was  so  much  to 
me.  Why,  I  have  even  had  a  kind  o’  satisfied  feeling 
in  being  so  drove  with  work  and  worry ;  because  it 
kept  the  great  trouble  of  my  life  out  of  sight,  and  I 
have  always  believed  that  some  time  it’ll  be  made  all 
right. 

“  Well,  here  comes  mammy,  and  we  must  go.” 

With  a  gentle  “  Good  night”  from  Mary,  they  went 
out,  down  the  moonlit  walk  ;  and  the  young  wife  pon¬ 
dered  on  the  old  man’s  hard  philosophy  for  many  a 
day.  MRS.  X/EVI  H.  NII.ES, 


ETIQUETTE  IN  FARM  HOMES. 

OME,  let  us  reason  together.  Why  should  the 
name  “Farmer  Hayseed”  be  a  term  of  reproach  ? 
Why  should  the  word  “countrified”  call  up  anything 
but  a  pleasing  picture  ?  Why  should  our  city  cousins 
rather  dread  a  visit  from  us  than  otherwise  ?  Let  us 
confess  that  the  fault  is  more  our  own  than  anybody 
else’s,  and  make,  and  keep,  some  good  resolutions  ;  and 
“  Farmer  Hayseed”  will  come  to  be  like  “Uncle  Sam,” 
which  epithet  once  upon  a  time  was  bestowed  rather 
in  derision,  but  now  belongs  to  a  people  quick,  clever, 
prosperous  and  powerful.  This  is  just  as  much  as 
there  ever  is  in  a  name — what  we  fit  to  it. 

It  may  come  a  little  harder  for  us  to  adopt  better 
manners  than  it  is  for  city  dwellers  ;  we  have  not  the 
spur  of  constant  companionship  and  competition  ;  but 
good  manners  are  so  comfortable  “  to  live  with,”  and 
are  so  much  the  same  among  all  Caucasian  races  that 
they  are  our  surest  passport,  and  a  legacy  that  our 
children  will  look  upon  as  of  greatest  importance.  Do 
you  think  of  any  city  man,  with  the  same  amount  of 
capital  as  the  average  farmer,  who  would  rub  the  back 
of  his  hand  or  his  shirt  sleeve,  across  his  mouth  at 
meals  instead  of  his  table-napkin  ?  “  More  work  for 

me  !”  says  the  housewife.  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Hayseed. 
Save  on  the  ironing  of  the  pillow-slips,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.,  as  long  as  the  washing  provides  them  clean  and 
healthful.  It  is  not  going  to  affect  your  deportment 


one  iota  to  place  your  head  on  a  billowy,  but  sweet¬ 
smelling  pillow-case.  When  you  get  where  people 
have  more  help  than  you,  you  can  just  as  gracefully 
slide  your  wearied  limbs  between  a  pair  of  smoothly- 
ironed  sheets  as  if  your  sheets  were  not  stowed  away 
in  your  linen-closet  with  the  scent  of  heaven's  breezes 
still  clinging  to  them,  but  they  had  been  first  bacter- 
ially  dampened,  and  next  bacterially  revived  with  the 
unhealthful  flat-iron. 

Watch  for  that  habit  where  the  mouth  seems  to  be 
only  the  saucer  and  not  the  cup.  The  tea  and 
coffee  are  so  hot?  Wait  a  few  minutes  for  them  to  cool ; 
you  will  soon  find  it  has  been  more  a  habit  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  that  you  can  take  those  beverages  a  great 
deal  warmer  than  you  thought.  Some  people  seem  to 
stumble  at  a  fork  as  much  as  they  would  at  a  pair  of 
chop-sticks.  It  must  be  long  practice  which  allows 
the  human  countenance  of  those  devotees  of  the 
weapon,  the  knife,  to  remain  unmutilated.  Take 
courage,  dear  sinner  ;  they  say  a  little  practice  makes 
chop-sticks  among  the  handiest  of  tableware,  but  first 
begin  with  the  fork.  A  child  should  be  kept  to  a  spoon 
until  a  fork  can  be  easily  managed.  If  given  a  knife 
and  fork  too  soon,  human  depravity  is  sure  to  find  the 
bad  way  the  easiest. 

I  qm  afraid  my  hospitable  bump  will  be  looked  upon 
as  wanting,  if  I  say  it  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  for 
the  kitchen  stove  and  its  attendant  slave,  the  house¬ 
wife,  if  the  city  way  of  coming  to  meals  only  when  in¬ 
vited,  were  more  general  ;  also  the  practice  of  having 
a  specified  afternoon  of  each  week  for  callers,  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  In  fact,  some  urban  dames  give 
up  only  one  or  two  afternoons  a  month  to  their  gen¬ 
eral  friends.  Say  it’s  the  first  Wednesday,  or  the 
second  and  fourth  Fridays.  Too  much  style  ?  Not  at 
all.  I  say  again  that  the  same  people  have  not  half  the 
means  that  you  have  to  keep  up  this  “  style,”  which 
is  not  style  at  all,  but  a  vast  convenience,  and  econo¬ 
mizing  of  time,  and  has  come  to  stay.  Some  of  you 
will  say  “  pooh,  pooh  !  ”  at  the  idea  that  you  are  going 
to  spend  your  time  over  these  social  canons;  but  I 
am  not  writing  for  “  narrow-minded  people  who  can 
view  the  truth  only  in  segments,”  (see  Tennyson)  but 
for  those  who  have  read  or  traveled  enough,  to  have 
concluded  that  the  “  well-bred  ”  is  as  important  as  the 
“  bread  and  cheese  ”  side  of  life.  g.  a.  Holland. 


A  PRACTICAL  WAY  OF  USING  DENIM. 

ESTERDA  Y  I  read  the  description  of  a  blue  denim 
table  cover  with  its  accessories  of  plush,  wash 
silk  embroideries,  etc.  Oh  !  me  :  we  never  thought  it 
was  an  “art  material,”  though  we  were  very  “  hard 
up”  when  we  made  kitchen  aprons  of  it.  Ever  see 
one  ?  Huin-m  !  then  you  don’t  know  how  nice  it  is. 
One  will  last  ever  and  ever  so  long.  You  can  boil  the 
dirt  out  ;  ’twon’t  fade  and  look  dingy  like  calico. 
’Twon’t  wet  through  if  you  happen  to  splash  water 
on  it. 

Rut  what  1  intended  to  say  was  that  blue  denim 
makes  good  cloaks  for  little  girls— and  big  ones  too. 
Neat,  cool,  serviceable,  what  more  could  be  asked  ? 
There  is  one  hanging  behind  the  door  now  which  was 
worn  to  school  through  dewy  grass  as  well  as  when 
it  stormed.  It  was  not  a  tight-fitting,  braid-adorned, 
fancy  thing,  but  loose,  because  it  then  shed  water 
better,  and  also  because  the  wearer  wanted  the  free 
use  of  limbs  and  lungs  ;  untrimmed,  because  even  the 
best  of  braids  lose  their  beauty  when  dragged  through 
wet  brush  for  an  indefinite  distance.  There  were 
huge  pockets  of  the  same — large  enough  to  carry  his¬ 
tory  and  lunch,  and,  with  a  Nellie  Hly  cap  of  the  same, 
the  wearer  could  start  out  with  a  hop  and  skip,  arms 

free  and  protected  from  damp - Dear  girl — her  cloak 

hangs  there  looking  as  though  she  might  bound  in 
and  put  it  on  for  a  ramble  ;  but  she  has  been  sleeping 
beneath  the  dewy  grass  for  over  a  year,  belle  farmer. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  is  an 
easy  food — it  is  more  than  food,  if  you 
please  ;  but  it  is  a  food — to  bring  back 
plumpness  to  those  who  have  lost  it. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  plump  ? 

Thinness  is  poverty,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth.  To  be  plump  is  to  have  a  little 
more  than  enough,  a  reserve. 

Do  you  want  a  reserve  of  health  ?  Let 
us  send  you  a  book  on  careful  living 
free. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  Tork. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  $1. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE.  Please  Note  This.— There  seems  still  to 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN:  For  the  present,  we  hare  ms  bc  a  sli£ht  misunderstanding  of  the  terms 
oad  offer  to  make  to  all  readers  of  the  Woman  and  of  the  ‘‘Open  Eves,”  Contributions,  in 
vme  Department :  We  will  give  a  full  pear's  suhscrip-  ,  r  “ 

m  to  The  r.  N.-v.  to  each  friend  who  will  send  one-  the  minds  of  numbers  of  our  readers. 
If  column  of  available  matter  within  that  year.  _  .  .  .  .  , 

inscription  may  he  a  new  one,  or  it  may  he  an  cxten-  One  note,  inclosing  a  200-word  item — and 
m  Of  one  already  on  our  hooks.  it  ia  a  type  of  many-says  :  “  I  submit 

rtiNnriioNfi.-itut  note  this :  We  shall  apply  at  the  inclosed  hoping  it  will  bring  me  a 
ist  three,  tests  to  every  article,  viz.:  Is  it  brief?  Is  it  ,  ,  .  P  m  «  «  v,  ,,  » 

tESH  and  bright7  is  it  really  interesting  to  year  s  subscription  to  I  he  R.  N.-y.  A 
iment  Let  intending  contributors  apply  these  tests  close  look  at  the  terms  of  the  offer,  re- 
fore  sending  their  matter.  We  want  shout  para-  _  .  .  ,  ,  ...  ,  ,,  ,  .,  . 

iai'hs  only,  of  not  more  than  200  wonts.  Tn  range  printed  above,  will  show  that  the  sub- 
t-opic.  these  may  cover  everything  of  special  interest  scription  is  offered  for  a  half  Colvmn  of 
women,  indifferent,  prosy  or  stale  matter  is  not  ..  •  0,w, 

infer/.  We  want  to  hear  from,  our  cleverest,  women,  matter,  in  ..00-word  (or  shorter  preferred) 
th  facts,  fancies  and  experiences  all  their  own.  Ihe  items.  While  we  allow  the  contributor 
If  column  need  not  he  sent  all  at  once.  to  send  these  items  at  anytime  within 

Value  of  Salt.— A  sprinkling  of  salt  in  the  year,  we  do  not  credit  her  with  the 

,  .  ...  .  ..  ,  whole  year  at  once,  but  only  with  so 

jdroom  vessels  will  keep  them  sweet.  ,,  A  .  J  „ 

1  much  time  as  the  matter  received  and  ac- 

Soda  for  Tea  Stains. — Scour  tea-stained  cepted ,  will  pay  for.  The  changed  ad- 
shes  with  baking  soda  and  they  will  dress  label  shows  how  much  that  is.  If 
ok  like  new.  only  one  item  out  of  half  a  dozen  sent 

in  is  accepted,  then  only  that  one  is 
Light  Ginger  Cakes. — A  handful  of  corn  credited,  and  the  change  appears  in  the 
eal  put  in  a  ginger  cake  makes  it  much  label  as  soon  as  we  can  make  it:  probably, 
ghter  and  not  so  much  shortening  is  ’n  most  cases,  not  sooner  than  a  month 

from  receipt  of  the  items  :  200-words 
jeessary.  M.  s.  w.  theD) 

will  not  secure  a  year’s  subscrip- 
Sliding  Place  for  Children. — A  long,  tion.  One  contributor  writes  that  she 
nooth  board,  one  end  on  a  low  box  and  forgot  that  there  were  any  conditions! 

,,  ,,  „  ,  ...  .  We  fear  that  she  is  not  the  only  one. 

le  other  on  the  floor,  forms  a  slide  for  J 

ir  children.  Tt  wears  out  their  clothes  Reward  Of  Merit.— That  she  may  not  be 
ightly,  blit  not  as  much  as  it  wears  on  accused  of  having  a  penchant  for  scold- 
y  nerves  to  hear  them  fret.  A.  b.  r.  .  ...  .... 

ing,  however,  and  also  because  it  is  due 
Cold  Water  for  Soft  Floors.-In  scrub-  to  good  work>  the  chief  Cook  wishes  to 

ng  kitchen  floors,  use  cold  water  with  commend  the  majority  of  the  “  Open 
ist  enough  lye  in  it  to  nrake  it  slippery  Eyes”  writers.  Conciseness,  care  as  to 
ot  water  warms  th©  boards  and  causes  stating  subscriber  s  real  name,  and  good 
ie  grease  to  sink  deeper  each  time.  In  judgment  as  to  items  mark  by  far  the 
inter  I  use  warm  water  to  rinse  with  greater  number  of  them.  Comparatively 
,  the  floor  may  dry  quickly.  few’  therefore,  of  the  items  go  to  keep 

company  with  the  waste  paper. 


“A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned." 

This  Ladies’  Solid  French 
DoiiroIa  Kid  Button  Boot 

delivered  free  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.,on  receipt  of  Cash,  Money 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
Equate  every  way  the  lioote  sold 
In  all  retail  stores  for  $‘2.50. 

We  makothix  boot  ourselves,  there¬ 
fore  we  guarantee  the  JU,  style  and  wear, 
.  and  if  any  one  is  not  aatlsfled  we 
will  refund  the  money  or  send 
another  pair.  Common  Sense 
v  "\  or  Opera  Toe,  widths  C,  D,E, 
i  ,  \  &  El'.,  sizes  1  to  8.  nn.l 

-tkxjr; ''iAv  half  sizes.  Send  your 
sire;  we  will  Jit  you. 
'  Illuntra ted 

jhlnifpoltuTi i  Capita  b'* r'noo.fi to! j 
Order  Dep't,  43  Boston,  Mass. 


Would  you  rather  buy  lamp- 
chimneys,  one  a  week  the 
year  round,  or  one  that  lasts 
till  some  accident  breaks  it? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass,” 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it  ?  and  what  does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how  much.  It 
costs  more  than  common  glass ;  and  may  be,  he 
thinks  tough  glass  isn’t  good  for  his  business. 

Pittsburgh.  Gko.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


quality  can  ever 
be  sent  by  mail.  M  ay- 
bap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5  or  (i-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence— everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


FEELS  Good  smells  good 
and  is  good  —  Leather 
with  Vacuum  Leather  Oil  in 
it — 25c,  and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  N* 


Pear,  Plum,  Clterry,  Apple,  Peach,  &<;• 

LARGEST  and  BEST  STOCK  in  the  II.  S 

Planters  and  Dealers  should  get  our  prices  before 
*  ..  placing  orders. 

TPNlagara  Nurseries.  Established  1889. 

E.  MOODY  A  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y 


H  GRAPE  VINES 


IOO  Varieties.  Alio  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  He, I 
rooted  atock.  (teantoo,  ohrap.  id  usmple  vliie,  milled  for  I  do 
Descriptive  price  Hat  free.  LEWIS  KOKSOII,  Kredoala,  It.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  l’lants-1  doz.  each  of  Van  Deman 
amt  ti  other  new  kinds  mailed  for  $2.  Largo  stock 
of  all  Berry  plants  at  lowest  prices. 

8LAYMAKBR  &  SON,  DOVER,  DEL. 


The  Sower 


Has  no  second  chance.  The 
first  supplies  his  needs  —  If  he 
takes  the  wise  precaution  of 
planting 


O  WARRANTED.  O 

■jlkst  in  the  World. 

By  mail,  postage  paid, 
1  cent  a  package  and  up. 
Grand  lot  of  EXTRAS  given 
with  every  order.  Prettiest 
and  only  free  Catalogue  in 
the  world  with  pictures  of 
all  varieties.  Send  yours 
and  neighbors’  address. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY, 

ROCKFORD,  -  ILLINOIS. 


The  Superior 
MEDICINE 


^Ferry’s Seed  Animal, for  1803,^ 

W  contains  all  the  latest  and  best  1 
W  Information  about  Gardens  and  1 
W  Gardening,  it  is  a  recognized  1 
f  authority.  Every  planter  should  ' 
'  have  It.  Sent  free  on  request. 

I>.  M.  KERRY  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


for  all  forms  of 
blood  disease, 


CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 
HOME-GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS. 

Money  made  by  buying  my  seeds. 
35pkts$I.OO.  2cto5cpkt. 

Presents  with  every  order.  Send 
postal  card  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


0MII I  rn II B TO  tubes,  plants  and 

\mn  r  Hill  |  N  vines,  Strawberries  and 
vliIHLIa  I  IIUI I  U  Raspberries  our  special¬ 
ties.  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets.  Prices  low. 
Catalogue  free.  I).  B.  Garvin  &  Hon,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 


Sarsaparilla 

the  health 
restorer,  and  health 
maintainer. 

Cures  Others 

will  cure  you. 


EEDS  ■ 

Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants 
and  Vines  of  Old  &  New  Varieties. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 
Isa  common  sense  book  for  com¬ 
mon  sense  people.  A  plain  talk 
ahoutthe  best  seeds,  etc.,  and  hon¬ 
est  prices.  Every  planter  should 
see  It  at  once.  Rent  Free. 
FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Kavenns.O, 


Retailed  at 
Wholesale  Prices 


Finest  Yellow  Globe  DanversOnlon . per  lb.  $2.50 

True  Scarlet  Globe  Radish .  “  .75 

None  Such  Hweet  Corn.  Finest  on  earth,  per  bu.  0.50 
Send  for  Gardeners’  Wholesale  List. 

AUG.  BURMEI8THR  A  CO., 
Bay  View  Station,  Milwaukee,  Win. 


•Tuffs  Tiny  Pills* 


Entire  new  beards  off  and  hull  remains  tight  (a 
club  barley.)  No  barley  on  earth  will  succeed  as 
well.  For  particulars  write 

A.  H.  JONES,  Hartford,  S.  Dakota. 


A  single  dose  produces  beneficial  re¬ 
sults,  giving  cheerful  ness  of  mind  and 
buoyancy  of  body  to  which  you  were 
before  a  stranger.  They  enjoy  a  pop¬ 
ularity  unparalleled.  Price,  £5cts. 


RELIABLE 

,If  you  want  Pure.  Fresh  A  AWC 
I  SeedsCheop,  direct  from  On  ■  L 
growers,  send  for  our  Beautiful 
lllus'd  Until  logue  mailed  Free. 
Pkt’s  only  2  and  3  els.  Market 
Hardeners  ask  for  SflftllPU 
Wholesale  Price,  f/ist.  |g ! U FI  L I 

AIiNEER  imOH. 

ROOKFORD,  ILL. 


1  Alfred  Peats  i 

|  WALL  | 
I  PAPER! 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  Plums  prevented ;  also  Grape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Stiilil’s  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Rest  In  Ihe 
market.  Thousands  In  use.  Catalogue, describing 
aU  insects  Injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


r'/A  II  PON 

■A.  |Ja(:n;8  of  Nur- 

IjFsSjy.  sery  wo  have  every  2 

fStfiy’  class  of  Trees  and  Plants  that  is  ja 
sSjATt  hardy  in  a  northern  climate;  A 
Fruit,  Ornamental,  Nut  and  I 
TT.  Flowering.  In  our  catalogues  Q 
!jv#i,  which  are  the  most  complete  and  1 
i  elaborate  published  by  any  Nursery  1 
establishment  in  tlio  world,  all  aro  ac- 
curatolv  described  and  offered  at 
l  -r  one-liau  tho  price  of  tree  agents. 
Leroett's  Guitlc  to  Fruit.  Culture  tells  all 


4  Send  5C  for  postage  on  ioo  beauti-  j 
ful  samples  and  our  guide,  “How  • 
4  to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home  k 
•  Decoration,”  will  be  sent  FREE.  Z 

J  Handsome  Hold  Parlor  Paper,  10, 12  1-2, 15c  V 

®  Per  roll,  all  with  wide  borders  and  y 
A  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Papers  A 
5  to  QC.  Will  refer  you  to  more  than  J 

twenty  thousand  well  satisfied  f 

{customers.  Paperhangers’  sample  A 
books,  $1.00.  f 


^  fruits,  their  merits  and  defects,  howto  plant,  prune, 
cultivate,  describes  tho  best  novelties,  etc.  Itichly  illus- 
^  trated,  several  colored  plates.  Price,  10  ct.s 

LovrM'k  Manual  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  Is  authoritative  as  well  as  instruc- 
ve.  A  model  of  excellence  in  printing  and  illustration.  Price,  with  colored 
lates  15c.  We  successfully  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

J.  T.  UOVETT  CO.fis  litle  Silver,  New  *Tcr«cy% 


SMALL  FRUITS 

TDCCO  VINES,  ROSES, 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  bad  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


W  I  IlCkOJ  ORNAMENTALS. 

Timhrall  <Jtrju/horru  »>  *500.00  IN  GOLD  for  Best  io  bfimmfs. 
IIIIIUICll  Oil  flnlJCl  I  J|  Crates  and  Baskets.  New  Fruits  a  specialty, 
id  our  Catalogue?  Ir  not,  why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  oiic-lmlf. 

FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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Fighting  Fire 

Is  something  that  any  one  will  do  Instinctively  be¬ 
cause  every  one  recognizes  that  Are  Is  dangerous. 
Could  the  same  Impression  be  made  general  as  to 
colds,  thousands  of  lives  would  be  saved  annually. 

Most  people  determine  whether  a  cold  Is  danger¬ 
ous  by  the  result.  If  It  disappears  Itself,  “It  was 
nothing;”  If  they  never  recover  from  Its  effects,  they 
know  they  had  “a  terrible  cold.” 

Few  people  would  leave  a  fire  In  their  own  house 
to  burn  Itself  out:  yet  a  cold  Is  always  as  dangerous 
as  the  fire  which  we  fight  on  Its  first  appearance. 
People  In  delicate  health  well  understand  the 
menace  of  a  cold.  It  Is  all  the  more  serious  to  them 
because  they  have  no  reserve  of  physical  strength 
with  which  to  put  It  out  when  once  it  has  obtained 
entrance.  Prs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen 
has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  by  curing  colds.  It 
Is  known  the  world  over  as  a  most  wonderful  cure 
In  all  chronic  diseases,  (and  If  a  person  can  lift  an 
ox,  he  should  certainly  be  able  to  lift  a  calf),  but 
people  thoughtlessly  fall  to  avail  themselves  of  Its 
help  to  keep  out  and  put  out  colds.  Folks  are  grow¬ 
ing  wiser,  however,  and  many  keep  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  always  In  the  house,  thus  saving  health  and 
time  and  money. 

“  Dus.  Starkey  &  Palen:— I  have  a  young  friend 
who  contracted  a  severe  cold  and  had  a  fearful 
cough.  I  persuaded  him  to  use  the  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  of  which  I  had  nearly  a  half  a  Treatment,  and 
he  took  nothing  else.  Before  half  of  the  Treatment 
was  used  he  was  sound  and  well. 

Whenever  my  daughter  takes  cold  In  the  head, 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  cures  It  at  once. 

Mrs.  8.  F.  Jeknegan,  Sandersvllle,  Ga.” 


“Drs.  Starkey  &  Pa  REN:— I  am  highly  pleased 
with  the  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  am  satisfied  that 
It  has  done  more  for  me  than  any  course  of  drugs  I 
could  have  resorted  to.  I  recommend  It  on  every 
occasion.  1  think  your  Treatment  should  be  In  every 
family  In  the  country.  If  they  used  it  for  nothing 
else  but  to  break  up  colds,  It  would  repay  them  many 
times  the  outlay. 

Milton  L.  Van  Buskirk,  Savannah,  Mo.” 

The  Genuine  Compound  Oxygen  Is  made  and  dis¬ 
pensed  only  by  us.  All  “just  as  good  ”  makes  are 
just  good  for  nothing.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
PALEN,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  San 
Frauclsco,  New  York,  and  Toronto.  Ont.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

There's  talk  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Whisky  Poo), 
but  not  of  the  Whisky  Trust. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  unanimously  agreed 
to  take  a  vote  on  the  Anti-Option  Bill  next  Tuesday. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Association  will  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  at  3  p.  m.,  on  March  1.  F.  E.  Dawley,  Sec-* 
retary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Owing  to  numerous  disastrous  fires  of  late  among 
cotton  on  storage  and  In  transit,  the  fire  Insurance 
companies  of  Great  Britain  have  just  rnlsed  the  In¬ 
surance  rates  on  the  staple,  ashore  and  afloat,  from 
25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  old  charges.  The  transfer  of 
cotton  policies  to  purchasers  of  the  cotton  will  no 
longer  be  allowed. 

To  British  emigrants  who  will  take  up  land  In  the 
northwest  of  British  Columbia  the  Canadtan  Gov¬ 
ernment  Is  offering,  through  the  Condon  Emigrants’ 
Information  Office,  bonuses  of  $5  to  $10  a  head.  It 
expects  to  develop  the  region  Into  a  great  wheat 
and  cattle  producing  section  by  welcoming  emigrants 
shut  out  by  the  United  States. 

The  small  fruit  growers  of  New  Jersey  and  south¬ 
ern  New  York  are  up  inarms  against  the  action  of 
the  Grocers’ Union  of  this  city  and  other  large  fruit 
dealers  who  want  “gift”  cups,  crates  and  packages, 
and  they  are  resolved  to  ship  only  to  those  who  will 
return  all  “  packages.”  Better  Include  the  cost  of 
these  In  the  price  of  the  fruit.  Eh  ? 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Black  Top  Spanish 
Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Publishing  Association,  at 
Washington  on  January  19,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  charge  half  the  regular 
fees  for  transfers  where  firms  owning  recorded  sheep 
desire  to  dissolve  partnership  and  divide  thelrflocks. 
W.  G.  Berry,  Secretary,  Houstonvllle,  Pa. 

The  other  day  48  trotters  from  Senator  Leland 
Stanford’s  Palo  Alto  California  farm  were  sold  here 
for  a  total  of  $15,145,  an  average  of  $315.50;  while  last 
year  49  head  from  the  same  place  brought  $5.8,915,  an 
average  of  a  trifle  over  $1,200  each.  With  the  great 
Electioneer  and  his  great  son,  Palo  Alto,  dead,  the 
public  were  disposed  to  buy  warily  till  the  sires  now 
on  the  farm  shall  have  shown  their  ability  to  get  early 
and  extreme  speed  combined  with  courage  to  last  to 
the  end  of  a  race. 

During  the  recent  cold  wave,  eggs  went  abnor¬ 
mally  high  In  price,  but  about  the  time  the  weather 
grew  warmer,  dropped  suddenly  10  cents  per  dozen 
In  a  single  day.  The  reasons  are  so  clearly  stated 
n  the  Journal  of  Commerce  that  we  give  them  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  That  paper  states  that 
the  circumstances  of  this  decline  are  peculiar  and 
worthy  of  Interest,  especially  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  recent  advance  are  still  in  force.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  the  advance  was  extremely  cold 
weather  In  the  producing  sections,  which  limited 
production  and  made  fresh  collections  very  difficult. 
With  light  receipts  of  both  held  and  fresh  stock, 
cold  weather  throughout  the  country  and  a  moderate 
trade  here  the  price  of  fresh-gathered  eggs  had  been 
pushed  up  point  by  point  to  the  abnormally  high 
figure  of  40  cents  per  dozen.  This  price  was  sent  all 
through  the  country  through  the  various  mediums 
of  communication,  with  the  result  that  every  farmer 
from  Maine  to  Texas  who  could  possibly  scrape  to¬ 
gether  a  few  cases  of  fresh  eggs  did  so  and  sent 
them  by  express  to  New  York.  Individually  the  lots 
sent  In  are  small,  but  In  the  aggregate  they  have 
proved  more  than  the  market  could  stand,  as  trade 
Is  very  dull,  the  high  retail  price  having  seriously 
curtailed  consumption.  Then  again  the  decline  must 
be  considered  largely  as  a  reaction  from  the  un¬ 
natural  figure.  No  one  attempts  to  predict  the 
future.  Buyers  are  purchasing  very  sparingly  and 
sellers  are  operating  cautiously  and  waiting  to  see 
what  turn  the  market  will  take  next.  Much  depends 


upon  the  weather,  for  should  It  continue  to  moderate 
It  seems  probable  that  the  market  will  not  advance, 
and  there  are  many  In  the  trade  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  colder  weather  will  bring  higher  prices. 
A  little  activity  In  the  demand  could  easily  take  care 
of  stocks  here.  Icehouse  eggs  are  in  fair  supply, 
dull  and  weak,  and  limed,  although  In  light  supply, 
are  all  easier. 

About  20,000  “  boomers  ”  are  reported  to  be  con¬ 
gregated  in  wagons,  tents  and  shanties  along  the 
border  of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  ready  to  rush  In  when 
the  6,000,000  acres  are  thrown  open  to  settlement  by 
the  President’s  proclamation.  Most  of  them  are  Ig¬ 
norant  and  expect  this  every  day,  though  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Indians  who  claim  the  country  are  not 
yet  completed.  The  government  Is  rigorous  In  Its 
exclusion  of  all  “  sooners,”  and  will  drive  out  and 
prosecute  all  who  may  be  found  out  In  taking  up 
land  before  the  proper  time. 

From  70  to  80  Republican  and  Democratic  country 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  have 
formed  a  non-partisan  “  combine”  “  to  secure  legis¬ 
lation  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  people.”  All  are 
connected  with  agriculture,  but  there  Is  no  Intention 
to  antagonize  any  other  Interests,  but  to  secure  such 
legislation  as  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  also  to  Insure  proper  attention 
to  the  agricultural  Interests  of  the  State,  hitherto 
grossly  neglected.  There  will  be  regular  officers, 
grips,  signs,  etc.  An  excellent  Idea,  alreadv  adopted 
in  New  Hampshire  and  likely  to  be  taken  up  In 
several  other  States.  If  not  ultimately  In  all. 

At  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Association,  held  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  on 
January  18,  the  entry  rules  for  the  Record  were 
amended  as  follows:  Fee  for  one-year-old  animals 
SI,  with  an  additional  $1  for  each  year  thereafter; 
transfer  fee  In  future  25,  if  sent  for  registry  within 
six  months  of  change  of  ownership,  and  50  cents  each 
for  those  sent  after  that  date.  After  March ’,  1893 
all  applicants  for  registry  who  don’t  own  a  full  set  of 
Records  must  send  10  cents  extra  with  each  applica¬ 
tion  for  registry  and  when  the  total  amounts  to  $5 
the  earliest  volume  will  be  sent  to  each.  At  all  the 
State  and  Provincial  Fairs  In  1893  where  recorded 
Berkshlres  shall  form  separate  classes,  special  prizes 
of  the  10  first  issues  of  the  Record  will  be  offered, 
on  terms  furnished  by  John  O.  Springer,  Secretary, 
Springfield,  Ill. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Who  are  reliable  men  dealing  In  maple  sugar  and 
syrup?  H.  R.  C. 

Ans.— Any  of  the  commission  merchants  adver¬ 
tising  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time. 

To  whom  can  I  ship  fish  In  New  York  ?  c.  K.  b. 

Ans. — To  John  Elsev,  Vesey  Street,  opposite 
Washington  Market. 

What  do  black  walnuts  sell  for  In  the  New  York 
market?  n.  w.  d. 

Ans — For  from  75  cents  up  to  $1  per  bushel  for 
very  nice,  shucked,  dry  nuts.  There  Is  a  fairly  good 
demand  now,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  other 
nuts.  No  very  great  quantity  can  be  sold,  however. 

I  notice  that  Greenings  are  quoted  at  $3  50  to  $4  per 
barrel  In  the  New  York  markets.  Who  are  reliable 
commission  merchants  of  your  cltv  who  would  re¬ 
ceive  apples  In  lots  of  six  to  twelve  barrels  at  a 
time  ?  C.  A.  m. 

Ans.— Yes,  choice  Greenings  the  day  this  Is  written 
are  worth  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  barrel.  These  are  what 
are  known  to  the  trade  as  plate  apples.  They  must 
be  entirely  free  from  worms,  knots  and  all  Imperfec¬ 
tions,  and  must  be  of  uniform,  fair,  though  not 
necessarily  of  large  size,  throughout  the  barrel. 
How  many  of  you  pack  apples  In  this  way?  If 
the  most  of  you  do,  what  becomes  of  them  ?  for 
there  are  comparatively  few  such  to  be  found  In  the 
markets.  All  commission  merchants  advertising  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  glad  to  receive  such  apples  at  any 
time,  In  lots  of  any  size. 

In  The  Rural  for  January  7,  sweet  potatoes  from 
Virginia  are  quoted  at  $3  per  barrel.  Who  sellsthem  ? 
The  best  I  could  get  for  a  lot  shipped  on  December 
22  was  $1.50  per  barrel.  C.  O  M. 

North  Carolina. 

Ans. — Virginia  sweet  potatoes  are  $3  and  upwards 
per  barrel,  and  have  been  for  some  time  at  all  repu¬ 
table  dealers.  This  Inquirer  lives  In  North  Carolina 
well  towards  the  southern  part.  From  there  few 
sweet  potatoes  are  sent  to  this  market.  A  great 
manvyams  are  shipped,  and  these  sell  for  $1  to  $2 
per  barrel.  They  are  not  wanted  here  to  anv  extent, 
as  the  quality  Is  considered  poor.  Anv  of  the  com¬ 
mission  firms  advertising  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  sell 
sweet  potatoes  of  good  quality  and  well  assorted,  for 
the  prices  quoted,  but  all  such  products  must  be  of 
the  best  to  bring  outside  quotations.  Yams  are  not 
wanted,  and  $1.50  per  barrel  Is  a  good  price  for  them. 


gfttecellanMusi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentlor 
The  Rural. 
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TREES 


^  APPLE 

*  PEAR 

%  PLUM  _  _ _ 

<*  Some  very  fine  Trees  for  spring  planting,  in  large 
2  or  small  lots.  Straight,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  ; 
-  best  varieties  for  orchard  or  garden.  Goods  deliv 
“red  at  any  R. R.  Station  in  Eastern  States,  Pa., or 
^  Ohio,  charges  paid.  Can  supply  other  stock  atlow- 

*  est.  prices.  Illustrated  list  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

*  FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


High-Grade  Fertilizers. 

TRUCKER’S  DELIGHT- A  perfect  Fertilizer  for  all 
garden  crops.  O.  C.  C.  Special  Potato  Manure 
Is  unexcelled  for  this  crop.  linker's  Standard 
Guano,  an  excellent  ’'all  round”  Fertilizer.  FER¬ 
TILIZING  CHEMICALS,  etc.,  etc.  Special 
Brand  for  each  leading  crop.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  High-Grade  Fertilizers  for  Gardeners’  and  Truck¬ 
ers’  use.  Local  Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Samples  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets  sent 
on  application. 

The  Chemical  Co.  of  Canton,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ST.  LAMBERT  young  Bulls  and  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  blood,  tn-and-lnbred  to  Stoke 
Pogis  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L„  867  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


WILLIS 

SapSpout 


.  In  one  piece  with h<x 
,  J  Greatly  improv’d  this  seast 

con,  ml  The  best  ever  made.  More  used  eve 

for  year  than  all  others  combined.  A) 

Circular.  full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goo< 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Jm 


HIGH  CLASS 


'n 


Our  92ND  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 

rtr  We  Mall  It  FREE. 


J.M.THORBURN  &Co.I5  J0HNST.I'|€W 


HARD-WOOD 

ASHES. 

If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any 
other  valuable  beasts  by  correspondence 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  seller, 
about  the  first  thing  you  would  do  is  to 
find  out  what  reputation  the  seller  has. 

JUST  SO 

My  record  of  twenty  years  and  over 
dealing  in  Hard- Wood  Ashes  with  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  should  con¬ 
vince  you  that  1  am  no  “  Curb-stone  ” 
dealer.  If  you  intend  to  purchase  any 
fertilizer  for  Spring  use, 

WHY  NOT 

write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my 
Unleached  Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered 
at  your  railway  station  ?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Hade  in 
JO,  12, 14,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut.  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to  work, 
Strong  and  Durable. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hone  Ree! 
nnd  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Eu- 

flnen.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Bnckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

Thatgreen  cut  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  ana  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

hill,  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

i,s  YU  TIT  \  V  V  ivi  ;  I  f/vw/l  Mona 


Japan  Plums 

culio  and  black  knot 


bear  abundant  crops  every 
y  ar  in  localities  where  cur- 

_ knot  entirely  destroy  other 

kinds.  SSGO  per  acre  can  be  made  the  3d 
year.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  and  Catal’g 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 
wn.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON.  Kammonton.  N.  J. 


SMALL- 

FRUIT 

PLANTS. 


GRAPEVINES, 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 

None  Cheaper.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for 

dumpinsHORSE  carts 

GREAT  POPULAR  PR|CEs 
VARIETY  w,d^’narr°w 

_ _ TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS. 

HARD  _  _  _  _  .  _ 

eteel  axle s.  HOBSON  8c CO'^atamy,  Pa. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  811ngs,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taugbannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


THE  NEW  HERO  GRAPE. 

Healthy,  strong  and  productive,  clusters  and  ber¬ 
ries  large.  I  have  a  limited  number  of  strong,  well 
rooted  vines,  which  I  will  send  at  $1  for  year  old  and 
$1.25  for  two  year  old  vines. 

LUDWIG  HENKE,  Collinsville,  Ill. 


FOREST 

TREES. 


Blue  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Spruce,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitses,  etc.,  etc. 
Gntalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
seeds.  R.  DOUGLAS  & 
SON,  Waukegan,  Til. 


WANTED 


Norway  Maples, 

12  feet  high;  1$£  to  2  Inches  In 


diameter,  In  small  or  large  quantities. 

MURRAY  &  KEENE,  Flushing,  N.  Y 
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Wise  Name  and  Wise  Action. 


The  first  Page  Fence  sold  in  Ohio  was  80  rods  to 
D.  W.  Wise,  of  Delta  After  all  these  years  he  came 
to  the  factory  January  11,  bought  and  carried  home 
300  rods  and  contracted  700  rods  more  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  foolish  man  would  have  tried  cheap  Imi¬ 
tations. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
ADRIAN,  MICH. 


RUMELY  -®a 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 

NGINES. 

Threshers  and  Horse  Powers , 

*  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO..  La  PORTE.  IN  a 


DITCklYC  TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 

1  Al  EJ1  Id  OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  In  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  SAUL.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Attjr., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KNIFE  SHARPENER! 

The  Bon  Ton  Knife  Sharpener  will  sharpen  any  kind 
of  knife  or  scissors  quicker  than  by  grinding  on  a 
stone.  Agents  make  big  money  selling  to  families. 
8ample,  25  cents.  Address  UNION  NOVELTY 
CO.,  Box  42,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


IHIala  Illustrated  Publications, 

UllMWITH  MAPS,  describing 
■  u  B  Minnesota, North  Dakota, Montana, 

1 1  Hmi  ■■  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

FREE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  LOW  price! 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 


LANDS 


Jj95g“The  best  Agricultural,  Grazing  and  Timber 

Lands  now  open  to  settlors.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 
CIU8.  U.  LAHUOK.N,  Land  Com.,  14.  i‘.  U.  R.,  St.  Psnl.  Minn. 


“WAY  DOWN  UPON  THE” 

ET  I  nPin  A  PENINSULA  is 

■  L.  \J  l\  I  «  a  FKOST-FKEE 
township  of  high,  healthful  land,  dotted  with  clear 
lakes,  free  of  marsh,  filled  with  Northern  people. 
No  negroes,  no  liquor,  no  malaria ;  where  pineapples, 
lemons  and  oranges  grow  best,  and  fresh  vegetables 
are  gathered  all  winter.  Homes  sold  on  installments 
so  cheap  !  “The  Florida  Homeseeker,”  monthly, 
tells  all  about  It.  Sample  Free.  Write 

O.  M.  CROSBY,  Editor,  Avon  Park  Florida. 


wm 


mmivmm 

in OLl)  VIRGINIA. for salo 

_ and  exchange.  Easy  Term*. 

Frte  Oataloavt.  B.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO..  Richmond.  Va. 


Look  Here!  A  Great  Bargain! 

Do  you  want  a  good  farm  of  300  acres,  In  a  healthy 
climate,  free  from  malarial  diseases,  with  pure  air 
and  water,  high  altitude,  mountainous  district  ,  stock- 
raising  locality,  where  small  capital  can  produce 
great  resultB  V  Kallroad  to  cross  the  mountains  in 
progress;  rich  coal  fields  along  the  line;  will  have  a 
station  six  miles  from  said  farm.  Twelve  acres  under 
cultivation — five  acres  In  orchard,  choicest  fruit; 
small  buildings;  one  large  8-year  old  horse;  light 
spring  buggy ;  four  sheep,  nine  goats,  one  cow,  two 
heifers;  some  good  household  furniture,  if  sold  soon 
will  sell  all  for  $1,800.  Address  A.  P.  BASS,  ESQ., 
Mount  Gilead,  Cumberland  Co  ,  Tenn. 


oon  APDCC  eight  miles  from  Blackstone,  on 
OOU  NunCw)  n.  and  W.  It.  R.  House,  7  rooms, 
store  room,  well  In  yard,  two  henhouses,  stabling  for 
six  horses  and  ten  cows;  barn,  42  by  24.  Every  con¬ 
venience  regardless  of  cost.  Correspondence  solicited 
WM.  HETHORN,  McFarland’s.  Va. 


F 


LORIDA  LAND  FOR  SALE.— 1,520 


acres,  best  quality,  Marlon  County,  Florida. 

TOM  SLOAN,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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TO  KEEP  POULTRY  HEALTHY. 

TO  BUILD  GOOD  BUILDINGS  CHEAP. 

TO  BE  A  HONEY  HAKING  POULTRYHAN. 
TO  BE  A  SUCCESSFUL  FARHER. 


All  these  questions,  and  more  too,  practically  answered  when  you  use 


Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Air-Tight,  Vermin-Proof 


You  can  build  excellent  houses  with  small  outlay.  Buildings  are  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
SAMPLES  As  durable  as  shingles,  cost  less  than  one-third  as  much,  and  better  for  hen  houses  and  other  outbuildings. 

and  ^ ___ __ 

Full  Particulars  manufactured  solely  by 

free  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

BY  MAIL.  1  Your  Dealer  Should  Keep  It.  Write  Us  Anyway 


Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 

Poor . 

Texans . 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime  . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good _  .... 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium 

Dressed  butttermllk,  per  lb . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 

Poor  to  fair . 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lo . 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb  . 

Sheep,  alive, good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb  .  _  _  _ 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  10  @10)4 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  '.i-JjOlO 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  9  @  9)4 

Live,  per  100  lbs . .7  40  @8  00 

Boasting  Pigs,  dressed.  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb.  14  @  20 
Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

POULTRY  LIVE 

Fowls,  nearby .  11  @  1  4)4 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

'Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Eastern,  per  pair . 100  ffl  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Eastern .  . 2  25  @2  50 

Boosters,  old,  per  lb  .  8)4@  9 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  12  @  12)4 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  12)4®  13 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Ut>-rlver,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy . . . 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . 

Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . 

Western,  young  tomB.  per  lb . 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  selected  large,  per  lb... 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . . 

Old  roosters  . . 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights . 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  white,  large,  perdoz . 

Dark  and  small,  per  do/. . 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 

Long  Island.  Rose,  per  bbl . 

Northern  New  York,  per  bbl . 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  good  to  choice . 

Inferior . 

Virginia  sweet . 

Jersey  sweet  . 

Vineland  sweet,  fancy . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots . 

State,  per  dozen  roots . 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  100, 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . . 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red . 

Turnips . 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . . 


..5  00  @5  fiO 
.  .3  15  @3  50 
..300  @4  40 
. .  I  50  @3  25 
..  8  @  9 

..  7)4®  8)* 

..  5)4@? 

..  3  ®  3H 

..  2  ®  2!* 
. .  ‘M®  3* 

..  9  @13 

..  11  @11* 
...  9)4©10)4 

. .  7)4®  9 

...  4  @  6 

. .  5  @  6)4 

50  00  ®- 
.20  00  @40  00 
..  8)4@  9 

..  5  @  8 

. ..  5  @6 


Consistingof  iron  Lasts 
^  and  other  tools  and  ina- 
6/  terials,  enables  one  to  do 
~  hisownHALK-soi.iNoand 
Boot,  Shoe,  and  Rubber 
m  repairing.  Any  boy  can 
Td  use  it  Thousands  now 
in  uso.  Weight,  20  lbs. 
Prico.only  #2 . 00.  Good 
HALK"SoLES,40,12,16c. 
a  pair:  2, 3. Sets,  extra, sent 
by  mail.  ^TRAPSfor  ei¬ 
ther  making  or  mending 
YOUR  OWN  HARNESS, 
any  length  or  width  .black¬ 
ed  and  creased,  half  usual 
prices.  IIamestkabs,  com¬ 
plete, 8c.  each;  doz.,  75c. 
Other  goods  in  propor- 
icn,  safely  and  cheaply 
y  mail.  Root’s  HO  ME 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

52  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  32  @2  35 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 195  @  — 

Foreign.  Medium .  ...  1  55  @1  65 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  65  @i  70 

Pea,  choice . 190  @195 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  60  @2  70 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  10  @2  15 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush .  . 1  70  @1  75 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  65  @1  70 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

BUTTER. 

CREAMERY  AND  FACTORY. 

Creamery,  8tate,  tubs,  fall  made,  extra . 29  @30 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 25  @29 

Western,  separator,  extra . 34  @— 

Western,  firsts . 30  @32 

Western,  seconds . 25  @29 

Western,  June,  extras . 24  @25 

Western,  June,  flrsts . 21  @23 

Western,  June,  seconds . 19  @20 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  Hrsts . 25  @27 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  seconds. . .20  @24 

Western  factory,  June  flrkins,  extras - 19  @20 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 17  @18 

June  tubs,  extras . 18  @20 

Fresh,  small  tubs . 23  @25 

Fresh  firsts . 20  @22 

Fresh  seconds .  9  @20 

Thirds .  17  @18 

DAIRY 

State,  half  tubs  and  palls,  extras  . ?8  @23 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  flrsts  . 23  @25 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @22 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras .  26  @27 

Firkins  and  tubs,  flrsts . 21  @23 

Tubs,  seconds . 19  @20 

Firkins,  extra . 24  @25 

Firkins,  flrsts . 21  @22 

Firkins,  seconds . 19  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . —  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  flrsts . 22  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @22 

Western,  flrsts . 22  @23 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Thirds . 15  ®1< 

Rolls,  fresh . 16  @24 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

.  fancy . 12  @— 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 12  @— 

Full  cream,  choice . 1  lJs£@l  1 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10)4@ll 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9)4@1C 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  99^@1( 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  8  @  5 

Part  skiing  choice  .  9  @1 

Part  skims,  prime .  8  @£ 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6 )4@  ' 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @  • 

Full  skims .  1!4@  I 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1)4® 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  32  @- 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 32  @- 

Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime . 27  @21 

Fall  packed . 25  @2 

Early  icehouse,  good  to  prime . 22  @2 

Icehouse,  fair  quality . 20  @2 

Limed  eggs,  State,  per  dozen . 25  @2 

Canadian,  per  dozen . 25  @2 

Western,  per  dozen .  . 25  @2 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  11  @  1 

Timothy . 2  15  @2  5 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  9 

No.  2 .  75  @  8 

No.  3 .  65  @  7 

Shipping .  60  @  C 

Clover,  mixed .  60  @  £ 

Straw,  No.  1  rye .  60  @  t 

No.  2  rye .  50  ©  5 

Short  rye .  .  40  @  4 

Oat .  35  @  4 

HONEY. 

White  Clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  pound . 12  @1 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 11  @1 

Poor,  per  lb . —  @- 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @1 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @ 

Extracted,  per  lb . —  @- 

Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @’ 

HOPS. 

State,  choice,  1892 . 23  @1 

Prime,  medium,  1892 . 22  @1 

All  grades,  1891 . 17  ® 

Old  olds .  6  @ 

Pacific  coast,  all  grades,  1S92 . 20  @ 

Coast,  all  grades,  1891 . 16  @1 

Coast,  old  olds .  5  @ 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 47  @ 


TOUK 


.WAXIO  tit 


DIXONS  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAIMT 

Water  will  run  from  14  pure  and  olean.  It  cover*  doable 
the  turfac*  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  Uut  four 
Nmm  l en##r.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Bead  tor 
etrenlar*.  Jo*.  Dixon  Crucial*  Co.,  Jersey  City,  I*.  J. 


GRANDEST 


II  fflUaevH  OFFER  ever  made,  A  fine  *25  watch  to 
II  I'laiMffiw  every  reader  of  this  paper.  Cut  this  out 
*  jjMwllMHW  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  full  name  and 
Nis«ra  Bf  address  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these 
irr  ytUBT  flue  14  K.  gold-plated  inlaid  watches.  The 
Y-X  base  of  the  case  is  made  of  Hue  jeweler’s 
R>LJP«glB.  metal  which  is  guaranteed  to  wear  20 
yettrs.  The  movement  is  beautifully 
jeweled  and  damaskeened  through- 
YV’Ut.  You  examine  It  at  the  Ex  puss 
vfl ~ v3R,and  If  you  are  satisfied  it  is  equal  In 
H  YsNl  appearance  to  any  #25  gold  watch 

'  i\  y011  may  nay  the  agent  our  sample 
131  price,  #5.85,  and  it  favours.  If  you 
8<'M,t  lhe  casl1  #5-85  with  your 
BlPwI  order,  thereby  saving  ns  the  ex* 
charges,  we  will  send  you 
!l  f'n<‘  gold-plated  chain  to 
fAiWTiA W  ii  rllLL  match  the  watch.  This  of- 
f er  will  not  be  made  again,  lte- 
JfW/ member,  we  send  our  guarantee 
WHgVMlmW'/ay  that  the  watch  can  be  returned  at 
any  time  within  one  year  if  found 
wsS§3»giSjr  otherwise  than  represented.  Address 
KEENE’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  HOUSE,  - 
1301  Washington  St.,  Sample  Dept.  Boston,  Mass. 


or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  *50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  MPg  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


Estab’d)  JACKSON  BROS. 

IT.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  'WORKS, 
76Thlrd  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


16  @  17 

16  @  17 
15  @  16 
14)4®  1« 

13  ®14 
I5J4@  16 
14)4®  15 

15  @15)4 

18  @  19 

16  @  18 
15  @17 
13  @15 

12  @13 
11  @  12 
9  @  10 

13  @  14 
13  @  — 
11)4®  12 

9  @  10 
8  @  9 
21  @  22 

19  @20 
,17  @18 

17  @18 
,15  @16 
.15  @16 
.  13  @  14 
.  9  @15 
.13  @15 
.10  @12 

.  3  50®  4  00 
,  2  50@  2  75 


Brick  and  Cement. 


A  DAY.  Agent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  E.  E.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich 


.  ,l  •  tuu  Mi*  «;a..ttur  bkk  uuw 

bGirai  SOU  DO  IT  FOR  TUK  *011*17, 

ts  I A  Bays  *  8*6.00  Improved  Oxford  Blaftf 

V I L  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working  Nik 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andheary 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 
attachment*  free.  Each  machine  gnaranteed  for  5 
veara.  Bay  direct  from  onr  factory, and  gave  dealer* 
and  agent*  profit.  Send  for  ERSE  CATALOGUE. 

u  BUM*  COflPA ax.  DET’I  T  64  CJUUUO.  ILL. 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Bent  ever  known.  Whel***U  R*t*iL 

,  Agent*  Wanted  Everjvham. 

Send  for  Circular** 

E.  J.  KNOWLTON, 

■  I  ■  *  Ann  Arbor.  Ui^L.  * 


*  .4  u  H  y  Ki|  u  j  *  ij  ’  W  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Oh, 
L  I  I  if  s  H  0  n  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
■  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  Will 
■  ■  Ena  I*  nay  you  to  send  26c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1600 Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N«  S.  W 


BEST  LINE 

gfllCAGD  **, 


CLiRF.MONT  Land  Association.  .SSysrSt, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers  Fre» 
circular 


PASTE  THIS  IN  YOUR  HAT. 

In  shipping  farm  products  correspond  with  F.  8. 
GIBSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  or  Toledo,  O.  Good  mar- 
kets  and  good  treatment  are  the  benefits. 


25@  30 
6  00@9  00 

2  50@8  00 

3  U0@4  00 
2  50@3  00 
2  75@3  00 
2  50@2  75 
2  00@2  25 

65@  80 
2  00@3  00 
1  75@2  00 


P  1 1  B  i  II  £  the  new  inflammation  remedy;  posi- 
UUn|llr  tlve  cure  for  Itching  piles,  eczema, 
facial  eruptions,  chilblains,  burns,  scalds,  etc.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  price  refunded.  Mailed  for  25  cents. 

NEAR  CURINE  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPEPTICS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  McALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 


Morphine  Hahit  Cured  In  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon.Ohio. 


Plano*,  Organ*,  4*33  up.  Want  agta 
Cat’lg  free.  Dan’lF.Bostty,  Wa*h'ton,N.J 


TUTT’S  PILLS  never  disappoint  the  Invalid 
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Feb.  4 


Office  WORLD’S  FAIR 

Sept.  15, 1893 
Blackwell’s  Durham 
Tobacco  Co., 
Durham,  N.  C 
I  Gentlemen : 

We  have  Smoked  up 
all  the  Tobacco  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  have  unanimously 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Smoking  Tobacco  to 

BLACKWELL’S 


BLftCKWEllil 

:  _  - 1  pit  1  n  TVN 


DURHAM 

tobrcco 

company 
,  ou  RHAN1 


Boll  Durham 


Congratulating  you  on  your  success, 
we  remain  Yours  truly, 
t  COMMITTEE. 


CENUINE 

DURHAM 


Blackwell’s  Bull  Durham 

Has  been  the  recognized  standard  of  Smoking  Tobacco 
for  over  25  years.  Uniformly  good  and  uniformly 
first.  Bright,  sweet  and  fragant— we  invite  the 
most  fastidious  to  test  its  peculiar  excellence. 

Blackwell’s  Durham  Tobacco  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C. 


SMOKING 
wt  buckw  1:1 
v  OURHAM nLA 


'ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  0  Leveler 

11  now  made,  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow  that 

does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 
viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 
and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — practically 
indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 
harrow  on  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 
per  cent,  less  than  old  style  ;  in  fact,  it  sells  for 
about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

QTMT  TDT  A  T  To  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned 

OHIaI  Uli  ilvlrlL^at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 


AGENTS 

WANTED, 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER, 


Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Gener¬ 
ally.  Send  tor  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers  a  specialty.  W arranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


R  JKSWtTH'COCd.O 


Address  a,  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


Kneeland's  0nly  cSTmery 

Crystal  Glass  Milk  Cans 
Creamery  Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 

CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable,.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skini- 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  Fas  ever  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity,  i 


Small  interchangeable  syrup 

pans  (connected  by  siphons) 


he  did  after  the  glib-tongued  agent  for 
the  sale  of  these  articles  had  tickled  his 
ears  for  an  hour.  He  was  no  match  for 
the  Western  variety  of  agents.  They 
could  run  all  around  him  with  arguments 
while  he  was  debating  one  objection  in 
his  slow  mind,  and  before  he  knew  it, 
“  Yes,”  would  pop  out  from  his  unwill¬ 
ing  lips,  and  the  agent  would  go  off 
smiling,  while  he  was  left  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  confessing  his  weakness  to 
Janet  and  raising  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  bills,  and  so  the  music  drifted 
out  into  the  dim  future  again  where  it 
had  always  been,  and  Janet  in  her  dis¬ 
appointment  felt  like  deluging  every 
agent  who  came  to  the  house.  The  next 


Automatic  Regulator.  The  Champion  is  as  grsatan 
1  ■  improvement  over  the  Cook  Pan  as  the  latter  was  over  the  old  iroi 

“  '■■**  kettle,  hang  on  a  fence  rail.  Catalogues  mailed  free  on  application 

THE  9.  H.  GRIMM  MEG.  CO.,  Hudson ,  Ohio,  Rutland,  lit,  and  Montreal,  Quo. 


No  gardener  or  fruit  grower  can  afford  to  be  without  our  new  Seed 


and  Plant  Book.  IT  IS  A  WONDER.  A  few  of  its  special  features.  700  Illustrations:  S2.750  in  Cash  TITA/T  HPATPV  1W  ATTT  P 
Prizes;  beautiful  colored  Plates;  everything  good,  old  or  new.  It  is  mailed  free  toall  enclosing  6c.  in  wm‘  n£,1'IKI  AVIA  U  JjXi, 
Stamps  for  return  postage  (fey*  than  one-third  its  cost.)  Write  to-day,  mention  this  paperand  address  1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia, 


1893 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

PIG  POETRY. 

The  Swine  Breeders’  Journal  gives  two 

poems  read  at  conventions  of  swine 

breeders.  Here  is  a  sample  by  W.  B. 

Gill  before  the  Chester  White  breeders  : 

So,  after  all’s  heard  from, 

The  hog  I  like  best, 

Is  straight  on  the  back 
With  a  powerful  chest, 

With  a  medium  bone, 

Wide  and  dished  in  the  face, 

Standing  well  on  his  legs 
As  if  he  could  race. 

Must  be  straight  on  belly, 

Well  let  down  in  flank, 

With  a  nice  curly  tail 
Resembling  a  crank; 

With  ham  deep  and  wide, 

Running  well  to  the  front, 

And  when  he  is  fed 
Gives  a  satisfied  grunt. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  The  Song  of 
the  Sow,  by  John  Swengel : 

I’ve  a  mission  to  fill,  and  I’ll  fill  it  well 
If  you  just  heed  the  story  I’ll  tell. 

First,  I  will  ask  for  a  sensible  feeder 
Before  I’ll  agree  to  make  a  good  breeder. 

In  heat  or  In  cold  I’ll  need  a  dry  nest. 

To  go  to  at  will  and  enjoy  a  good  rest. 

When  I  have  no  family  withhold  the  corn; 

Feed  turnips,  pumpkins  or  slop,  night  and  mom, 

Or  give  me  a  run  on  blue  grass  and  clover; 

Put  a  ring  in  my  nose,  so  I’ll  not  turn  it  over. 

If  you  feed  corn  alone  and  get  me  too  fat, 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  my  “kids"  are  mashed  flat. 

’•  Bad  luck  "  of  the  past  to  you  a  lesson  should  teach 
That  there  Is  a  happy  medium  to  reach. 

When  1  have  the  charge  of  a  nice  lot  of  pigs. 

Don't  think  I  can  raise  them  on  thistles  or  tigs, 

But  open  your  heart,  your  corn  crib  and  bln— 

For  starving  me  now  would  sure  be  a  sin. 

You  should  frequently  vary  my  bill  of  fare, 

While  I  have  my  little  ones  under  my  care. 

There  is  one  thing  more  for  which  I  will  pray, 

And  that  is  fresh  water  for  us  every  day. 

My  ’’  wee  ”  ones  will  think  that  sweet  milk  is  a  treat; 
You  know  it’s  their  nature  to  drink  and  to  eat. 

Slops  made  of  middlings  and  pieces  of  bread, 

When  you  have  no  milk,  will  do  well  Instead. 

Don’t  ring  the  boar’s  nose. 

J.  H.  Drevknstedt  says,  in  the  Fan¬ 
ciers’  Journal  :  “  An  Indian  Game  hen 
made  us  a  present  of  eight  chickens  on 
Christmas  Day.  Like  the  proverbial 
Arab,  she  had  folded  her  tent  and  stole, 
not  away,  but  her  nest.  The  young¬ 
sters  are  happy  and  lively  in  a  large  open 
coop  surrounded  by  snow  banks  and 
scratch  around  on  the  coldest  days  like 
a  Leghorn  in  a  garden.  With  a  good 
hen  and  a  warm  coop  at  night  amid  the 
rigors  of  even  such  an  exceptionally  cold 
winter  as  the  present,  there  need  be  no 
fear  as  to  rearing  chickens.” 

That  Dog  Remedy. — There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  the  suggestion  of  Farmer 
Miles  in  The  Rural  of  January  14,  but 
I  would  like  him  to  tell  me  how  to  get 
all  the  owners  of  the  scrub  dogs  to 
castrate  or  spay  them.  There  are  so 
many  worthless  or  scrub  curs  in  Bedford 
County,  Va.,  that  if  there  were  a  law  to 
force  the  carrying  out  of  Farmer  Miles’s 
suggestion,  a  great  many  of  the  black¬ 
smiths  would  have  to  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  “  dog  dentistry  ”  and  we  would 
have  to  employ  several  “  dog  surgeons  ” 
besides.  J.  t.  graves. 

A  Sterile  Boar. — I  purchased  a  boar 
on  November  8  and  he  proves  to  be 
sterile.  Being  a  pedigreed  animal  and 
stated  to  be  “  an  animal  of  high  merit,” 
I  reported  his  condition  to  the  breeder 
of  whom  I  had  bought  him.  What  is  the 
proper  thing  for  him  to  do  ?  J.  m.  s. 

Bridgeton,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — Answering  in  a  general  way, 
we  should  say  that  the  breeder  ought  to 
replace  him  with  another  animal.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  case.  We 
will  try  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  buyers 
and  sellers  of  stock. 

The  new  officers  of  the  New  York  State 
American  Merino  Sheep  Breeders  are  : 
President,  S.  B.  Lusk,  Batavia  ;  Vice- 
President,  Cholett  Collins,  Victor;  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer,  J.  Horatio  Earll, 
Skaneateles,  Executive  Committee,  Geo. 
S.  Hickox,  Canandaigua ;  H.  C.  Smith, 
Marcellus  Falls;  R.  M.  Lee,  South  Bloom¬ 
field;  Pedigree  Committee:  W.  J.  Tyler, 
South  Byron;  Geo.  F.  Martin,  East  Rush; 
Glen  L.  Wheeler,  Penn  Yan. 

Value  of  “Strippings.”  —  Are  the 
strippings  of  more  value  than  the  rest 
of  the  milk  ?  This  question  was  raised 
at  a  farmers’  institute  a  few  days  ago. 
I  hold  that  they  are  poorer  in  quality. 
The  others  say  that  they  are  richer. 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  A.  h.  m. 

Ans. — The  others  are  right.  The  strip¬ 
pings  are  several  per  cent  richer  than 
the  other  milk.  The  old  custom  in  many 
places  was  to  save  the  “strippings”  in  a 
separate  dish  for  the  coffee.  Our  experi¬ 


ment  stations  have  carefully  tested  the 
matter  and  proved  that  the  old  custom 
was  correct. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
have  reelected  Silas  Betts,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  president.  The  club  will  send  25 
cows  to  the  dairy  competition  at  Chicago, 
Ill. 

A  Fine  Holstein.—  Smiths  &  Powells, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  send  us  this  note  : 

We  have  recently  had  born  at  Lakeside  a  bull 
calf  of  such  unusual  breeding  as  to  be  worthy  of 
mention  through  The  Rural  columns.  He  is  very 
handsomely  marked,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  animal.  His  sire  was  Sir  Netherland  Clotbilde, 
and  his  dam  is  one  of  the  highest-bred  heifers  of  the 
Clothilde  family.  She  was  two  years  old  August  31 
last,  dropped  the  calf  referred  to  in  November,  and 
last  month,  although  but  a  little  over  two  years  old, 
she  made  15  pounds  2  ounces  of  first-class,  worked 
and  salted  butter  in  a  week.  This  young  calf  traces 
in  four  direct  lines  to  Old  Clothilde.  and  his  30 
nearest  female  ancestors  have  butter  records 
which  average  for  the  whole  number  a  little  over 
20  pounds  4  ounces  in  a  week,  and  milk  records  for 
the  nearest  30— omitting  the  dam,  which  has  only 
just  commenced  her  record— of  16,207  pounds  4 
ounces  in  a  week.  This  is  the  first  calf  of  any  breed 
that  we  have  ever  known  that  can  show  such  enor¬ 
mous  average  records  for  either  milk  or  butter  for 
an  equal,  or  anywhere  near  an  equal  number  of 
ancestors.  We  think  It  is  well  for  breeders  to  fre¬ 
quently  bring  before  the  public  records  of  rarely- 
bred  animals,  in  order  to  encourage  higher  breeding 
among  those  who  are  interested  In  dairy  stock. 

Millet  for  Cows  — What  value  has 
millet  as  hay  for  cows  as  a  milk  producer, 
and  how  does  it  compare  with  clover  in 
that  respect  ?  What  is  the  proper  time 
in  central  Indiana  for  planting  it  ?  What 
kind  of  soil  is  best  suited  for  it  ?  What 
is  the  average  yield  per  acre  ?  How 
much  seed  per  acre  should  be  used  in 
planting  ?  f.  v.  c. 

Ans. — The  comparative  value  of  good 
millet  hay  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures,  where  100  pounds  each  of  the 
substances  are  compared : 

Value 
100  pounds. 


Millet . $.66 

Clover  hay .  .77 

Timothy  hav .  .62 

Red  Top  hay .  .62 


For  cow  feed,  when  well  cured,  it  is  as 
good  as  Timothy  hay.  Our  cows  eat  it 
readily  both  green  and  cured.  We  should 
sow  about  the  middle  of  June.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  seasons,  six  weeks’  growth  will 
leave  it  fit  to  cut.  It  must  be  cut  early, 
before  the  seeds  form  ;  if  left  too  late,  it 
is  but  little  better  than  straw.  The  seeds 
are  small  and  the  soil  must  be  well  pre¬ 
pared,  finely  pulverized  and  free  from 
lumps.  A  rich,  open  soil  that  will  work 
well  is  suited  to  millet.  About  half  a 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  if  sowed  broad¬ 
cast. 

It  is  but  Wretched  Policy  to  allow  yourself 
to  drift  into  an  Incurable  disease,  by  neglecting  the 
earliest  and  most  tractable  symptoms.  By  content¬ 
edly  waiting  for  a  Cold  to  get  well  of  itself,  many  a 
one  has  so  damaged  the  structure  of  his  Lungs,  as  to 
put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines,  before 
being  conscious  of  danger.  How  much  safer  on  the 
first  indications  of  a  Cold,  to  resort  to  Dr.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  an  efficacious  remedy  for  Coughs, 
Asthma,  and  all  Bronchial  Affections,  and  sure  to 
exert  a  beneficial  Influence  on  the  organs  of  the 
Chest.— Adv. 

For  A  Horse. 

For  accident,  too  hard 
work,  and  skin  diseases, 
Ph  enol  Sodique  does 
wonders.  For  all  ani¬ 
mals  and  human  flesh. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 

At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 

UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MH AL  la 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

OOW3,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter's  supply  now. 

Please  write  ns  for  quotations  and  ether  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


GUERNSEYS! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unequaled  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohirn  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULTJS 

i?«^Caustic 


v  *  n'ff  iTT7— A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


HACKNEY  STALLIONS 

fou  9A.IL.E. 

Three  Grand  Imported  Hackney  Stallions.  Write 
for  description  and  price. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTED  PERGHERON  MARE  FOR  SALE. 

FANCHON,  No.  2681,  foaled  1884,  sired  by  Passe 
Partout  (394)  a  son  of  Dunham’s  celebrated  Brilliant 
1271.  Dapple  gray,  16)4  hands,  weight,  1,600  pounds, 
neavy  tail,  and  mane  38  Inches  long.  A  very  stylish 
animal,  of  Coach  type.  Is  sound,  a  good  traveler 
and  kind  worker— a  prize-winner  wherever  shown.  Is 
now  in  foal  by  imported  Bon  Espoir,  No.  1633. 

BELL,  No.  15496,  two  years  old,  daughter  of  the 
above,  and  will  be  as  large  and  fine  an  animal  as  her 
dam.  Served  by  the  same  stallion. 

Also  a  nice  lot  of  High-Grade  MARE  COLTS. 

J.  M.  HAM,  Lynfeld  Farm. 

Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


GRIND  S2SN5SB 

UR  I  R  II U  OyisterSbelln’ 
brnham  Flour  <fc  Corn,. in  the 

(rriJAMnM!! 


tSHANDMILl 

lOO  per  cent. 


L  Patent), 
more  made 


m  INCUBATORSand  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  #5.00.  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Best  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch  ■ 
e  H  jag  &  raising  chick.,  turkey.  M  dock*.  For 
&■  catalogue  uddre*.  Geo,  S.  Singer,  Cardlngton,  0. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

20  Head  for  Immediate  Sale  from  the 

ELLERSLIE  HERD. 


Yearlings, 
*100  to*125. 

<>  Months  Old, 
870. 

Calves,  $30. 

Choice 

Individuals. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  65  different  styles  of  hand-made 
PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
ym  HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 

'J/aJi  '  qiV  - — "■  $7  up;  Double  Sets,  $16  up. 

ffrXA- Every  harness  Warranted 
\\  and  Shipped  subject  toap- 

j _  —-jt1  'll  proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 

|\>  ir'^Cvvv  fif  cent  stamp  to  know  what 

!\  )/'  Yr  we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 

/ 1  U  If II  )/\)  7  IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 

/JlllW-  )  II  Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St., 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New- Yorker. 


The  Spring  Curry  Comb 

Clock  Spring  Blade.  Soft  as  a  Brush. 

Fits  Every  Curve. 
The  Only  Perfect 

Used  by  U.  S.  Army.. 

Sample  mailed  postpaid  Stic. 
Spring  Curry  Com  fc»  Co. 

119  S.  La  Fayette  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  50  two-year-old  ewes,  Imported  in 
1892,  and  due  to  lamb  In  March,  and  now  weighing 
from  175  to  180  pounds,  and  to  shear  10  pounds.  Also 
15  two-year-old  rams  from  the  flocks  of  Bowen-Jones 
and  Minton.  THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Berkshire,  Chester  wh»u. 

Jersey  Red  a-ad  Poland  Chin 
’IGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  anO 
[olstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Iheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Huntlni 
nd  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
vllle.  Cheater  Co,  Penn*. 


Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Snpt.,  KhlnecIKT,  N.  Y. 

Dorset  Horned  Ram  Lambs. 

[DOG -PRO  OF.] 

Having  sold  so  many  Ewe  lambs  In  lots  of  3  to  10  to 
different  parties,  and  only  one  ram  lamb  In  ench  lot, 
It  has  left  me  quite  a  number  of  first-class  ram 
lambs,  and  these  I  will  sell,  If  taken  at  once, 
at  $15  to  $18  per  head.  Let  those  who  wish  to 
raise  early  lambs  for  the  Christmas  market  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  when  I  am  certain  they  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  they  are  the  breed  they  want,  by 
their  remarkable  fecundity,  and  superiority  in  many 
other  respects  over  all  other  breeds.  Also  for  sale 
imported  ewes  two  years  old,  due  to  Iamb  this  and 
next  month,  to  Imported  Royal  Windsor,  No.  232. 
First  Prize  Winner  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England, 
1889.  All  stock  delivered  to  the  buyer  free  of  ex- 
pressage.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER, 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  County,  pa. 


NEVER  LET  YOUR  WIFE  DRIVE 

a  spirited  horse  without  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  a  SPRINGSTEEN  BIT. 

With  it  a  child  can  have  absolute  command 
over  any  horse.  Is  not  unsightly,  cruel  or 
awkward.  It  is  not  noticeable  on  the  animal ; 
it  improves  his  value.  Had  pullers  and 
vicious  horses  are  quickly  cured  by  its  use, 
and  you  need  not  despair  even  if  you  have 
tried  everything  else.  The  SPRINGSTEEN 
HIT  NIJVER  FAILS.  34-page  Book  free. 

- gesf  Nickel  plated,  leather 

f  /If  covered  -  -  -  -  $2.50 
/  Jf  ^  XC  Plated  $1.50 

\  JaPanned  -  -  -  -  $1.00 

FLOYD  &  FOSTER, 

SPRINGSTEEN  BIT  DETROIT,  MICH.  3 


9k  fomhlnpn 

JftgSaA  ■  nlO  Dl  I  the  BEST 
U  ^LAMTIKS  of  other  patent  blU 

J  WK and  will  easily  control  the  most 
\w  ^  vicious  horse  at  all  times,  it  It  the 

,i  li-  I  COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

I  e~.%&  t  because  it  cun  also  he  used  ns  a  mild  bit, 

-  =>  M  \  XC  Sample  mailed  8I.OO. 

1  Nickel  -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  P.  DAVIES,  Mgr.  RACINE,  WIS. 


iNVIWCIBLE  HATCHER 

^ilj—Jhitfhesi  priced  Incubator  made 
’  Imt  .S.f  1  “  or  your  mouev  refunded.  Send 
i  tiBj*  *u  stamps  for  No.  23  Cata- 

L  ^  tynt'ii*.  If  jlTjSJ  logue.  Write  to  our  customers  and 

-  ■  ■  you  will  use  no  other.  600  sold 

in  6  months,  and  no  complaints  from  any  customer.  Address 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Co  , 

"iSmrSt  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


9  Lowest  priced  flrst  claas 
Hatcher  made. 

Send  6c.  for  Catalogue. 

Circulars  free. 

Patentee  and 

Manufacturer  GEO,  Hi 


Simple, 

S"  Y  Perfect, 
jfj  1  and  Self- 
p Regulating 

Til  Oil  MU  litis 
ruljlin  succoHBful 
operation. 
O  Guaranteed  to 
[22-yhatch«  larger 
percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at 
V  less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 


GEO.  H,  STAHL,  Quincy,  lll.| 


obijbbs  taken  by  the 


BREWERS'  6RAINS. ! 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  very 

superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  nOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wifth  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


8o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Feb.  4 


1893, 


1838, 


.•(.afvirr, 


IWSI  W~»TE  I  MACHINE  KNIVES  imr 

rv  .  )  PRICES  .(  MILL  SUPPL!LS 

/? OWit'Gc  'coVc/m £ in  a/ at/,  o. 


11111  I  ninrn  The  select  colorings  and 
inf  A  I  rflr  P  H  designs  of  the  season. 
B ■  HLL  I  HI  L  1  I  UK)  samples  for  8  cents. 
A ,  L.  Biament  &  Co.,  1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


i854. -Established  39  Years.-I893. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  l>e  the 

BEST  MADE 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.  S.  WIND  EN6INE& PUM  P  CO 

11S  Hirer  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


«ase  oiAtni 


FRENCH  COACHERS  AND 
Wgp^Percheron  Horses. 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Cataloirne. 

W.  AKIN 
STpVwSr  Sciplo,  N.  Y.,‘ 


inni  rn  rnn  r  — Extra  Fancy  Baldwin, 

All  LLO  lUn  oA'-t.  Seek-no-Furtber,  Russet. 
Newtown  Pippin,  &c.  Can  ship  direct  to  any  part  of 
the  United  states  or  Europe. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  West  19th  Street,  New  Tort. 


THE  HOOSIER 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and 
Seeds.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers 
and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov- 

elty  CO.,  =3s^ 
ELKHART,  INI). 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

TUK  FOREST  CITY  WOOD- ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  103  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet 


WONDERFUL 

ALMOST  HULL- LESS. 

Kevitt’S  Abundance  Strawberry 

From  260  plants  last  season 
I  picked  261  quarts  Berries. 
Send  postal  for  3  Plants, 
free  by  mail,  and  Price  List 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  etc. 

X.  C.  KEVITT, 

Atbenia,  N.  J. 


ForTWO  horses  ^jN^Sent  on  trial. 

Folly  Guaranteed.  flftT  'rti 

Grinds  EA"  CORN 

AND  SMALL  grains.  JlJglPfe 

Special  Cob  Breaking  Device  JatU 
and  peeuliardress  of  Grinders. 

Hives  boiler  work,  more 

of  11,  wills  li-KH  work  to  V 

team  than  any  other. 

‘T£lc.S'sr  POWER  NULLS 

THE  FOOS  M FG.CO.springfield.O. 


.SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  Pit  ICES,  Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns, Roofs, all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  ft  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Ix>w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  216  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  h.  Y. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York,  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
llty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  8end  for 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON.  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper  166  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

MAILED  FREE. 

*  SPRING  CATALOGUE  OF 

Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the 
good  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


SHUCKLESS 

STRAWBERRIES 

part  readily  from  the  shuck, 
which  remains  ou  the  stem  in¬ 
stead  of  the  berry.  Vigorous, 
prolific  and  good.  Write  for 
full  description  and  prices. 
All  other  best  kinds  cheap. 
THE  HOOVER  &  GAINES  CO. 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS-NO  CHARGE. 

FERTILIZER  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARITING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Cuano  Co.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Roses 

on 

their 

own 

Roots 


'T'lic  D.  &  C.  Roses 
•*-  arc  ready  to 
thrive  and  bloom  in 
pot  or  garden.  They 
are  best  appreciated 
by  flower  lovers  ev¬ 
erywhere,  because 
they  are  the  best. 
You  can  get  them 
by  mail — prepaid, 
whether  you  live 
near  or  far.  Our 
new  “Cu  idc  io  Rose 
Culture ”  is  an  il¬ 
lustrated  book  of 
reference  for  the 
flower  grower.  It 
tells  you  flow  to 
successfully  grow 
every  flower  worth 
growing.  We  send 
it  free,  with  a  sam¬ 
ple  copy  of  our 
Magazine —  Success 
with  Flowers. 

The 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co., 

Rose  Growers, 

West  Grove,  Pa. 


World’s  Fair  Potatoes 

WA.NTTED. 

The  address  of  Specialists  In  every  Potato-growing 
county  In  New  York  State,  willing  to  grow  Potatoes 
or  Beets  for  the  Chicago  Exposition.  Address  at 
once  M.  F.  PIERSON,  Superintendent  Vegetable  De¬ 
partment,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES 

have  won  a  reputation.  40-page  Catalogue  of  all 
best  varieties,  with  pointers  for  potato-growers,  free. 


55  YEARS. 


300  ACRES. 


NUT  TREES  AND  NEW  PEARS. 

Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  .Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  Chestnuts.  Japan, 
Persian,  French  and  English  Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Gore¬ 
less  Pear  —very  large  and  very  late.  Seneca— large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after 
Bartletts.  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Vermont  Beauty  and  Idaho,  in  collections  at 
reduced  rates.  Elaiagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Wlneberries,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ac.  Grape 
Vines,  mall  fruit  plants.  Immense  Stock  Maples  and  Poplars  for  street  planting. 
tir  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


Full  SIZE  CUT  OF 

no  kit  mm 


OVELTIES 


SHAWL  STRAP. 


Manufactured  by  us  reach  30  Nos.  They  are 
all  fast-sellers,  practical  and  labor-saving. 

IF  you  have  any  spare  time  and  wan  *  ¥ A 

TO  EARN  1 

it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our  line. 

THE  CORN  BINDER 

reached  a  sale  of  over  one-half  mil'ion 
In  1892.  Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices 
to  agents. 


/will carry io°oZlbs.  PAT’D  MAY  20-90  TIE  CO.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

..  i  ROBINSON 

/klip  WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Has  perfect,  independent,  spring  tension,  for  eacli  wire.  Twlste 
.  i»-w/  -  xfcSL.  wheel  will  not  injure  zinc  coating  of  wires.  Weaves  over  splices  In  wire 
with  ease.  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  and  best.  (Agent 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 

SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TiJVItilfl 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  11  I  MU  "  UflCtfUL 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.")  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mail,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFOKD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  RUTTER  PAPER.  g?BE7|? 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  ™  ■■  ■ 

'or ward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  oHmow 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^h^WOHLI)  d  FAIH, 

has  more  good  points  than  any  other.  Better  than 
Freeman.  L.  L.  OLDS.  Clinton ,  TITs. 


B— 4  U— Buy  Your  SG6d  Potatoes,  Great  Crops  of  Small  Fruits !  White 

rrof  xj  nplnofl  nn  /*Vi ni r*o  wpatbrn  "Mow  York  «tnr>V  •  ■  ^  v w  w v 


get  my  prices  on  choice  western  New  York  stock: 
guaranteed  “True  to  Name.”  Free  Catalogue. 

A.  T.  LANE,  Victor,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“I  AM  THE  ONLY  MAN” 

that  sells  Seed  Potatoes.  Oats  and  Fresh  Garden 
Seeds  direct  to  consumers  at  wholesalk.  Best 
Stock.  Best  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  EDWARD 
F.  DIBBLE,  Seed-grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  *  tv. 

SEED  POTAt  Is 

GROWN  IN  ^ 

AROOSTOOK  COTlJlY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  ^  ur  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWE  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.  ^  ovidence,  R.  I. 


A  MARVELUFPOWER  SIMPLICITY  &  LOW  COST 

I  ALWAYS  READY.NO  BOILER  ,N0  FIRE, NO  ENGINEER, NO 
LICENSE.NO DANGER, STATIONARY, MARINE  AND 
PORTABLE  ENGINES, FOR  B0ATS.PUMPS, FACTORIES  ETC. 
SMALL  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY. 

SAFETY  VAPOR  ENGINE  Co. 

I  Catalogue  16  MURRAY  ST.NEW  YORK. 


AND  HOW  HE  GROWS  THEM, 

Is  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  It.  M.  Kellogg, 
Proprietor  of  the  Itushire  Fruit  Farm.  Ionia, 
Mich.  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  planta¬ 
tions  of  small  fruits  in  the  great  fruit  belt  of  Central 
Michigan,  but  probably  raises  more  fruit  to  the 
acre  than  any  BT  D  CT  P  other  farm  In  the 
country. The  book  *  t  C  explains  in  detail 

the  basis  of  his  phenomenal  success.  Price,  25 
cents,  but  we  have  arranged  to  send  a  copy  free  to 
all  our  subscribers  who  will  send  their  address,  stat¬ 
ing  they  are  readers  of  Tint  Rural  New-Yorker. 

K.  M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  Mich. 

THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 

a —  — V  The  Seventh  Year’s 

Tr*a*  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus- 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  it  In  the  past. 

' ,  '  I  The  most  desirable 

!-  Btegtyt  W  ‘frn^  J  hardy  outdoor  early 
V  Jr  grape  known.  Send  for 

X-.;  iL) BF  ■  f  free  circular  giving  full 

\  Tmcifww  -r  information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  Largest  Stock  and 
Lowest  Prices.  St.aymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


W/TlitP  The  trials  at  Wisconsin  Ex- 

YY  llllC  periment  Station  have  proved  the 
_  prrrv  wtt'tvt  ""bite  Schonen  Oats  to  be  su- 
H(  )  N  rN  Ptrior  to  all  others  for  productive- 
^  ’  ness,  stiffness  of  straw  and  thinness 

OdtC  °f  AuU.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says: 

Wd.lo«  “Up  to  date  it  has  proved  Itself 

superior  to  any  variety  against  which  It  was  tested 
continuously.”  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Address  J.  L.  ALBEKr,  Freedom,  IU. 


OlllUilIP  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
II A II II I RIX  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


only  Planter 

that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  WET  OR  DRY, 
with  a  certainty,  In  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


VOL.  Lll.  No.  2246. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  11,  1893. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS. 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


CLOSELY  CROWDED  CELERY. 

CULTURE  BY  THE  NIVEN'  METHOD. 

During  the  past  season  we  tested  in  our  own  garden 
on  a  small  scale  the  new  method  of  growing  celery  as 
practiced  by  Mr.  Niven  and  illustrated  in  The  Rural 
on  page  181  of  last  year.  We  planted  six  rows  of  50 
plants  each,  set  seven  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and 
the  first  two  rows  seven  inches  apart.  These  seemed 
so  close  that  the  remaining  rows  were  planted  12 
inches  apart.  The  varieties  grown  were  the  White 
Plume  and  the  Golden  Self  blanching.  During  July 
and  August  there  was  very  little  rain  and  the  plants 
made  little  growth  The  six  rows  made  such  a  nar¬ 
row  bed — only  50  inches  between  the  outside  rows — 
that  we  feared  the  plants  would  not  blanch  well  and 
about  September  10  we  placed  two  boards  one  foot 
wide,  one  above  the  other,  on  each  side  of  the  bed  to 
exclude  the  light. 

The  plants  made  very  little  further  growth  after 
that,  and  in  consequence  the  Golden  Self-blanching 
was  not  well  blanched,  although  the  stalks  were  so 
very  tender  that  they  would  break  off  when  one  at¬ 
tempted  to  pull  up  a  plant  by  taking 
hold  close  to  the  ground.  The  White 
Plume  was  perfectly  blanched  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Late  in  autumn  the 
Golden  Self  -  blanching  plants  were 
packed  away  in  a  narrow  trench  dug  as 
deep  as  the  plants  were  long,  many  of 
them  being  three  feet,  where  the 
stalks  have  continued  blanching  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  using  on 
our  table  celery  that  was  removed 
from  the  trench  and  placed  in  the 
cellar  just  before  the  present  cold 
weather. 

We  are  so  well  pleased  with  this 
method  that  we  shall  try  it  again  the 
coming  season  and  shall  set  the  plants 
seven  inches  apart  each  way  and  make 
the  bed  very  much  wider,  as  we  think 
by  so  doing  the  plants  will  blanch 
better.  The  illustration  (Fig.  27)  is 
from  a  photograph  of  the  celery  taken 
while  growing  in  the  garden.  The 
five  rows  to  the  right  show  that 
planted  after  the  Niven  method,  while 
at  the  left  is  a  row  of  White  Plume 
blanching  by  means  of  boards  on  each  side  instead 
of  soil.  M.  H.  BECKWITH. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Newark,  Del. 

R.  N.-Y. — For  the  benefit  of  newer  readers,  we  will 
briefly  restate  the  main  features  of  what  is  called  the 
“  New  Celery  Culture.”  The  soil  is  well  enriched  and 
prepared  with  great  care,  being  made  as  fine  and  open 
as  tools  can  make  it  It  is  then  marked  off  in  rows 
seven  inches  apart  each  way.  The  plants,  started  as 
usual  from  seed,  are  set  out  in  the  cross  marks  seven 
inches  apart  all  over  the  field.  They  are  cultivated 
with  the  wheel  hoe  and  hand  tools  as  long  as  possible 
and  irrigated  or  watered  so  that  the  soil  never  be¬ 
comes  very  dry.  Mr.  Nivens,  who  described  this 
method  in  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  uses  chemical  fertilizer 
entirely  for  feeding  the  crop. 

Troublesome  Locust  SrROUTS.— On  page  37  S.  asks 
how  to  get  rid  of  of  these.  He  will  not  find  them 
troublesome  after  the  first  summer  if,  during  it,  he 
mows  them  off  close  with  the  grass  of  the  house  lawn 
which  they  stand  in.  But  not  one  should  be  left  to 
get  into  a  fully  opened  leaf. 

The  Paradise  as  a  Stock. — A  serious  fault  of  this 
apple  as  a  stock  for  a  bearing  tree  (bush)  is  its  extreme 
brittleness.  When  an  inch  in  diameter  the  wood  will 
snap  short  off  like  a  young  bean  pod,  and  this  fatality 
is  apt  to  occur  when  the  tree  is  loaded  with  fruit,  if 
not  before.  w. 


BLANCHED  WITH  STRAW. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  CELERY  GROWER  TALKS. 

Irrigation  from  a  stream ;  increased  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  ;  tools  for  preparing  the  ground ;  wires 
and  straw  for  bleaching  ;  advantages  of  this  plan ; 
sold  with  its  roots  on  ;  crate  for  marketing  the  celen'y. 

I  have  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  celery  land  in 
cultivation.  The  beds  lie  in  a  basin,  the  surrounding 
land  having  a  gentle  incline  for  some  distance.  They 
slope  gently  to  the  north,  where  there  is  a  small 
stream,  into  which  they  are  drained.  I  follow  no 
special  mode  of  preparing  or  manuring  different  from 
that  in  general  use.  Of  the  fertilizers  used  about  one- 
third  were  commercial  kinds,  the  rest  stable  manure, 
but  I  intend  hereafter  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
the  former.  The  ground  being  thoroughly  prepared, 
I  use  acorn  marker,  making  the  rows,  which  run  north 
and  south  with  the  decline  of  the  beds,  3)^  feet  apart. 
I  then  use  a  one-horse  corn-planter  which  deposits 
400  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  per  acre  in  the  rows. 
A  line  is  then  stretched.  A  wheel  about  four  feet  in 
diameter  (taken  from  a  worn-out  rake)  with  paddle¬ 


shaped  pins  inserted  in  the  rim,  is  run  along  this  line, 
making  holes  for  the  plants.  The  pins  or  paddles 
should  be  about  two  inches  wide  and  the  same  in 
length  and  one  inch  thick  at  the  base,  made  of  hard 
wood  of  wedge  shape  dressed  to  a  sharp  edge.  When 
the  holes,  which  should  be  about  six  inches  apart,  are 
made,  the  planter  with  “  knee  boots  ”  made  from  the 
tops  of  worn-out  rubber  boots,  gets  down  on  “  all 
fours”  astride  of  the  row,  the  dropper  with  a  basket 
containing  a  partition,  the  space  on  one  side  of  which 
is  filled  with  plants  taken  from  the  bed  in  early  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  dew  is  on;  the  larger  ones  all  of  about 
equal  size,  are  dropped  to  the  planter  and  the  smaller 
into  the  empty  place  in  the  basket,  to  be  planted  by 
themselves.  When  the  row  has  been  finished  a  sort  of 
double-wheeled  harrow  is  run  astride  of  it,  leaving  a 
Y-shaped  track  into  which  water  is  run  until  the 
ground  about  the  roots  is  thoroughly  soaked.  I  use  a 
system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  tiles  from  a  nearby, 
never-failing  stream,  the  water  being  conducted  along 
the  upper  side  of  the  celery  beds,  which  are  irrigated 
by  flooding  down  between  the  rows. 

In  cultivation,  while  the  plants  are  small  I  use  the 
Planet  Jr.  wheel-hoe,  and  a  horse  cultivator  between 
the  rows  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  rain,  keeping 
the  ground  as  nearly  level  as  can  be  conveniently  done. 
If  it  is  inclined  to  be  cloddy,  I  run  a  float  between  the 
rows,  crushing  and  burying  the  clods  in  the  loose  soil 


so  that  they  may  be  softened  by  the  next  rain,  when 
they  can  be  worked  up  fine  by  the  cultivator. 

I  bleach  with  straw  hauled  in  a  cart  that  straddles 
two  rows,  the  horse  walking  in  the  middle.  I  throw 
it  from  the  cart  between  the  rows,  and  then  walk  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  with  a  fork  divide  the  straw  and 
throw  it  up  under  the  leaves  and  against  the  stocks  on 
the  one  side  of  each  row.  This  done,  a  No.  12  fence 
wire  is  stretched  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  staked 
at  the  ends  with  stakes  about  two  inches  square  and 
two  feet  long,  on  each  of  which  is  a  hook,  8  or  10  inches 
from  the  lower  end,  to  catch  the  wire  as  it  is  driven 
down;  a  block  or  short  board  must  be  set  up  under  the 
wire  near  the  stake,  over  which  the  wire  will  draw  as 
the  stake  is  driven.  Wire  dogs  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long  are  used  by  running  them  through  near  the  top 
of  the  straw,  catching  the  wires,  thus  drawing  the 
straw  tightly  against  the  celery.  In  the  morning 
while  the  dew  is  on,  or  after  a  shower  of  rain  when 
the  straw  is  damp,  take  something  like  a  hand  rake 
and  beat  the  straw  up  against  the  celery  and  the  job  is 
done.  There  are  the  following  advantages  in  the  use 
of  straw:  first,  it  imparts  fertility  to  the  soil  for  the  next 
crop;  second,  the  cultivator  can  be  run 
as  before  it  was  put  on  ;  third,  the 
celery  will  grow  as  well  after  it  is 
put  on,  if  not  better;  fourth,  it  may 
be  put  on  August  1,  and  remain  until 
the  time  when  the  crop  is  to  be  taken 
in  for  winter,  without  injury  to  the 
celery  ;  fifth,  it  is  not  in  the  way  in 
gathering  the  latter,  which  can  be 
taken  up  perfectly  clean. 

In  marketing  I  use  boxes  12  by  14 
inches  in  the  clear  and  4  inches  deep, 
made  of  half-inch  pine  or  poplar 
lumber,  dipped  into  boiling  coal  tar, 
which  makes  them  water-proof  and 
water-tight,  with  standards  fastened 
in  the  four  corners.  For  these  I  use 
common  plastering  lath,  one  making 
three  standards.  At  the  top  of  these 
I  attach  a  piece  of  lath  on  the  two 
sides  and  on  one  end,  leaving  the  other 
open  This  box  or  crate  is  set  into 
an  X,  like  a  saw-horse,  so  that  the 
celery  can  be  placed  in  a  half-lying 
and  half-standing  position,  when  a 
little  earth  is  thrown  in  to  fill  cor¬ 
ners.  The  stock  is  taken  by  the  roots  in  the  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right  all  unbleached  limbs  are 
removed.  With  one  hand  to  the  top  and  the  other  to 
the  root,  it  can  be  placed  in  the  crate  without  touching 
the  bleached  part,  and  thus  kept  clean.  When  six 
stocks  have  been  put  in,  the  row  is  full.  Then  a  little 
soil  is  thrown  on  the  roots  and  we  continue  the  work 
until  six  rows  are  in,  when  the  crate  is  full.  The  open 
end  of  the  latter  is  provided  with  a  wire  of  suitable 
shape  to  keep  the  celery  from  falling  out  when  the 
cap  is  let  down.  The  dealers  cut  off  the  stalks, 
leaving  the  roots,  now  worthless,  in  the  crate.  It  is 
much  handier  to  send  in  these  crates  than  to  wash, 
trim  and  tie  up  the  plants  in  the  old  way.  The  dealer 
likes  this  method,  too,  because  the  celery  can  be  kept 
fresh  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  consumer  gets 
it  in  better  shape,  which  he  is  sure  to  appreciate  and 
pay  extra  for. 

I  haul  it  five  miles  to  a  town  of  8,000  or  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  get  .$1  a  crate,  containing  three  dozen.  In 
the  fall,  immediately  after  the  crop  has  been  taken  off, 
the  ground  is  plowed  by  going  one  round  for  each  row. 
Where  the  celery  has  been  taken  out,  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  straw,  and  in  this  the  coulter  is  run,  turning 
half  of  the  straw  usedion  the  row,  with  the  furrow,  into 
the  middle  between  the  rows,  leaving  the  ground  in 
condition  to  freeze  in  winter  and  dry  out  in  early  spring. 

Marlboro,  O.  joel  hkacock. 


Celery  as  Grown  by  the  New  Method.  Fig.  27. 
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SOILING  AND  ENSILAGE. 

Are  loo  much  for  “  Western  competition.”  New  life  for 
Yankee  dairy  farming.  Let  Connecticut  grow  her 
own  protein. 

EDWABD  C.  BIRGE. 

Part  1. 

Eastern  Dairying  Behind  Eastern  Gardening. 

Eastern  dairy  farming  has  been  less  progressive 
than  vegetable  farming  in  the  same  section.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  suffering  more  from  slipshod,  unbusi¬ 
ness-like  methods  at  home  than  from  Western  competi¬ 
tion  or  foreign  importation.  To  farm  no  better  than 
our  grandfathers  did  is  not  to  farm  as  well.  Their 
methods  were  adapted  to  their  conditions.  They 
improved  their  farms,  made  money  and  raised  their 
families  to  commanding  intelligence  by  processes 
which  are  now  out-grown.  Their  daily  bread  was 
fresh  to  them,  but  is  stale  to  us.  Knowledge  just 
opening  to  their  vision  is  in  the  back  numbers  now. 
Still  success  may  and  must  come  to  us  in  doing  the  old 
things.  Our  business  ever  is  to  raise  food  from  the 
soil.  But  our  task  is  to  find  new  methods ;  methods 
in  touch  with  modern  conditions.  At  the  request  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  shall  detail  some  work  we  have  been 
doing,  which  will  indicate  lines  along  which  the  dairy¬ 
man  may  advance  in  the  direction  indicated. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  disclaim  any  new  or  wonderful 
discovery:  nor  have  we  yet  perfected  a  system  of  green 
feeding;  but  we  are  working  in  a  tentative  way  towards 
such  a  system,  reaping,  as  we  go  along,  advantages 
enough  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses.  This  article 
will  doubtless  reach  many  who  are  doing  better  work 
in  this  direction  than  we  are.  If  from  them  the  rest 
of  us  acquire  more  information,  this  will  have  done 
some  good.  The  original  ideas  put  forward  here  mostly 
originated  with  Mr.  A.  \V.  Cheever  of  Massachusetts,  or 
Prof.  C.  S.  Phelps  of  the  Connecticut  Storrs  School  or 
Henry  Stewart. 

Ours  is  a  retail  milk  dairy  farm  run  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  living  for  the  owners,  and  dependent  upon 
current  profits  for  increased  capital.  It  is  in  process 
of  evolution  from  the  old  regime  of  Timothy  hay  and 
cornstalk  fodder  in  winter  and  pasture  in  summer,  to 
a  proposed  future  of  continuous  succulent  fodder  both 
for  summer  and  winter.  Dairy  farming  has  not  every¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  “  feeding-the-land-from-a- 
bag  ”  style  of  agriculture,  but  the  vegetable  farmer  is 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Our  corner  stone  is 
stable  manure.  Our  magician’s  wand  is  a  dung-fork 
waved  over  the  fields. 

A  17-Cow  Power  Dairy. 

Our  herd  consists  of  17  cows,  two  heifers  coming  in 
next  spring,  three  calves  and  a  full-blooded  Holstein 
bull  three  years  old,  weighing  about  1,000  pounds. 
This  bull  in  a  tread  power  runs  our  fodder  cutter  to 
cut  dry  fodder  and,  last  September,  cut  seven  acres  of 
corn  for  the  silo.  Three  horses  do  the  work  of  our  80- 
acre  farm,  peddle  milk  once  a  day  in  winter  and  twice 
a  day  in  three  summer  months,  besides  light  driving 
by  one.  We  have  lying  in  a  compact  body  80  acres  of 
land,  divided  into  about  25  acres  of  woodland,  25  of 
pasture,  and  25  of  arable  land.  At  least  half  of  the 
farm  carries  the  whole. 

□  Our  cows  are  a  well-weeded  herd  of  grades  of  all 
breeds,  picked  up  when  and  where  the  exigencies  of 
the  milk  trade  demanded,  intermingled  with  heifers  of 
our  own  breeding.  Their  average  weight  runs  about 
800  pounds.  From  the  cows  in  milk  we  are  getting 
at  present  an  average  of  eight  quarts  per  day. 
Our  customers  are  critical,  and  we  have  to  supply 
milk  of  high  quality,  necessitating  our  keeping  rich 
rather  than  large  milkers.  Most  of  these  cows  come 
in  before  July  for  our  heavier  summer  trade  ;  yet  the 
yield  should  be  one  or  two  quarts  more.  We  have  not 
weeded  closely  enough.  Perhaps  we  do  not  feed  high 
enough.  It  might  be  said  here  that  all  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  are  a  cross  between  our  own  inefficiencies  and 
the  advanced  agricultural  practices  of  the  day.  The 
progeny  is  too  often  a  scrub. 

Housing  and  Feeding  the  Cows. 

The  herd,  excepting  the  horses  and  calves,  are  housed 
in  a  barn  cellar  42  x  30  feet.  This  is  warm,  well-lighted 
and  fairly  well  ventilated;  but  the  space  is  too 
crowded  and  we  are  now  building  an  adjoining  stable 
40  x  14.  The  cows  are  fastened  with  swinging  stanch¬ 
ions  on  a  plank  floor  with  a  gutter  behind  them.  The 
top  and  side  walls  are  whitewashed  yearly.  The  bull 
is  tied  with  two  ropes  upon  a  slat  floor  adjacent  to  the 
cows.  He  is  a  quiet  fellow  generally  and  takes  much 
satisfaction  in  chewing  his  cud  in  the  society  of  the 
ladies  of  his  harem.  He  goes  out  in  the  field  with 
them  most  of  the  time.  Although  we  drive  him  about 
with  the  cows  he  is  always  led  with  a  staff. 

We  cut  wheat  hay  two  inches  long  and  mix  a  pile 
upon  the  floor  half  and  half  with  ensilage.  At  5  a. 
m.  the  cows  are  fed  one  bushel  of  this  mixture  and  four 
quarts  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed  half  and 


half  by  weight.  While  eating  they  are  milked.  After 
breakfast  they  go  out  into  the  field  back  of  the  barn 
unless  the  weather  is  severe.  They  are  out  1%  hour, 
while  the  stables  are  cleaned,  the  bedding  arranged 
and  their  hay  ration — about  10  pounds — put  in  the 
mangers.  As  soon  as  this  work  is  done  they  come  in  to 
their  hay,  and  nothing  more  is  done  for  them  till  4  p. 
m.  They  are  then  turned  out,  the  bedding  is  arranged, 
and  their  supper  of  cut  feed  put  in  the  mangers.  Then 
they  come  in  to  it  and  are  milked.  A  running  brook 
flows  back  of  the  barn  and  all  have  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  drink  unmolested  while  out.  In  severe 
weather  they  are  watered  with  pails  from  a  water 
barrel  in  the  stable.  This  barrel  is  filled  from  a  pipe 
of  running  water  forced  into  our  dairy  by  a  hydraulic 
ram  from  the  above-mentioned  running  stream.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  barrel  is  about  40  or 
45  degrees.  I  will  anticipate  several  arguments  of  the 
warm- water  brethren  :  probably  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  warm  the  water.  We  may  do  it  later  but  shall 
not  quite  yet,  so  the  agent  needn’t  call.  In  season¬ 
able  weather  we  like  to  turn  the  stock  all  out  of  the 


stable  and  so  have  a  clear  field  to  clean  up,  to  fix  the 
bedding  and  to  clear  out  the  mangers  and  to  feed.  It 
is  little  trouble  to  turn  them  out  and  none  at  all  to  let 
them  in.  They  all  take  their  own  places  “  with  neat¬ 
ness  and  dispatch,”  if  the  feed  is  in  the  manger. 


From  Onions  to  Milk. 

Beginning  to  wholesale  milk  in  1884  with  five  cows 
upon  an  onion  and  potato  farm,  we  were  obliged  to 
buy  out  the  peddler  the  next  year  to  save  our  whole¬ 
sale  trade.  We  bought  another  cow,  some  milk  of  the 
neighbors  and  began  that  ceaseless  round  of  toil  which 
is  the  lot  of  the  milkman.  We  have  gradually  gone 
out  of  the  onion  and  vegetable  business  and  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  development  of  milk  production.  We 
fed  cornstalks  and  Timothy  hay  in  winter  and  past¬ 
ured  in  summer,  and  gave  more  or  less  grain  all  the 
time.  The  first  of  every  April  found  us  out  of  fodder 
with  pasturage  five  weeks  off.  The  middle  of  every 
July  found  our  pasture  dried  up  and  a  great  shrinkage 
in  the  milk.  We  suffered  from  a  periodical  famine. 


The  Silo  to  the  Rescue. 

We  longed  for  ensilage  a  long  time  before  we  found 
that  long  ensilage  would  answer.  The  expense  of 
building  a  silo,  combined  with  that  of  cutting  ma¬ 
chinery,  was  greater  than  we  wished  to  incur  at  that 
time.  At  last  we  ran  across  a  farmer  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town,  who  put  the  cornstalks  full  length  into  a 
silo  cheaply  constructed  in  one  bay  of  his  barn.  We 
found  this  ensilage  to  be  in  good  condition  in  January, 
the  cows  were  eating  it  well,  and  no  bad  flavor  was 


A  Revolving  One-Horse  Harrow.  Fig.  29. 


imparted  to  the  milk.  In  the  summer  of  1889  we  built 
a  lean-to  on  our  barn,  15  by  15  feet  and  20  deep.  We 
hewed  out  six-inch  girts  extending  from  the  barn 
posts  to  the  corner  silo  posts,  putting  them  closest  at 
the  bottom  where  there  would  be  the  most  strain. 
We  covered  up  and  down  outside  and  in  with  one 
thickness  of  matched  pine  barn  covering  with  one 
thickness  of  building  paper  under  the  outside  boards. 
The  floor  is  earth  ;  the  roof  tin.  The  cost,  besides 
our  own  labor,  was  about  $100.  A  long  door  filled 
with  short  cross-boards  opens  into  the  barn  for  filling 
and  emptying.  On  the  barn  side  the  single  thickness 
of  the  original  matched  pine  barn  covering  serves  as 
the  wall  of  the  silo.  The  double  outside  prevents 
freezing. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  we  planted  eight  acres  of  White 
China  corn,  a  variety  of  medium  but  vigorous  growth. 
It  gave  an  estimated  yield  of  70  to  80  bushels  of 
shelled  grain  per  acre.  The  cows  ate  about  one  acre 
of  it  green  during  the  summer  and  fall.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  as  the  ears,  began  to  glaze,  we  picked  them  off 
throwing  them  together  from  two  rows  each  way, 


making  a  windrow  of  four  rows  of  corn.  The  latter 
was  planted  in  hills  3%  by  3%  feet  apart  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  level  culture  both  ways  with  a  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator.  The  rows  were  of  equal  length — about  80 
hills  or  16  rods  to  a  row.  Four  rows  of  picked  stalks 
cut  and  thrown  upon  the  wagon  as  it  was  driven 
along  made  a  load.  Three  men  with  one  two-horse 
team  would  put  five  loads,  or  half  an  acre,  into  the 
silo  in  five  hours  besides  picking  off  the  ears. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  VERY  LOW-DOWN  WAGON. 

In  The  Rural  I  have  seen  descriptions  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  vehicle,  that  can  be  used  on  the  farm;  but 
there  is  one  kind  quite  common  here,  in  Maine,  which 
I  have  never  seen  mentioned  in  the  paper.  With  many 
of  the  wagons  the  great  advantage  seemed  to  be 
that  they  were  low  down.  My  kind  (Fig.  28),  is 
emphatically  so.  Its  most  noticeable  part  is  the  iron 
hind  axle  which  is  bent  at  right  angles,  so  that  its 
lower  side  is  only  12  inches  from  the  ground  or  even 
less.  Such  wagons  are  built  suitable  for  carrying  any 
weight,  from  those  fit  for  light  marketing  and  milk 
carrying,  to  those  for  four-horse  teams.  One  for  one 
horse,  to  carry  a  ton  or  more,  should  have  the  bent  X 
of  about  1%-inch  iron,  according  to  quality.  These 
jiggers,  as  we  call  them,  have  the  advantage  over 
other  low-down  wagons  described  in  the  papers,  of 
having  wheels  as  high  as  those  of  any  other  kind  ; 
and  they  will  therefore  run  as  easily.  The  fore  axle 
is  a  plain  straight  one,  and  the  body  is  hung  by  a  long 
hook  inserted  in  a  heavy  eye  in  the  front  cross-piece 
of  the  body,  and  passing  up  through  the  axle  tree, 
and  fastened  by  a  pin  going  through  the  hook.  In 
making  the  box  the  side  boards  will  come  far  enough 
forward  to  clear  the  axle  when  the  wheel  on  that  side 
is  hard  against  the  cramp  iron.  The  draft  may  be 
directly  from  the  forward  axle  as  in  other  wagons  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  draw  from  the  cross-piece  of  the 
body  with  a  lifting  pull.  f.  w.  hills. 


A  REVOLVING  ONE-HORSE  HARROW. 

Fig.  29  shows  a  revolving  one-horse  harrow  made 
by  myself.  To  make  one,  from  the  remains  of  an  old 
buggy  one  should  select  a  wheel  with  about  one  foot 
of  the  axle  attached  to  the  spindle,  and  the  shaft  ends 
or  tips — four  pieces  of  oak  timber  2x4  inches  and 
three  feet  long — half  lap  them  at  the  crossings,  leaving 
a  five-inch  space  between,  each  way  ;  nail  them  well 
together  and  put  in  one  three-quarter  inch  tooth  at 
each  intersection  and  one  near  each  end  of  the  cross¬ 
pieces  ;  cut  off  the  spokes  and  nail  them  down  so  that 
the  hub  is  in  the  center.  Take  the  old  spindle  and 
drill  a  small  hole  through  it  and  the  wheel  tap  ;  and 
put  the  axle  end  through  the  beam  2x4  inches,  about 
four  feet  long  ;  put  on  a  clevis  and  attach  the  old 
shaft  tips  for  handles,  by  means  of  pieces  of  two-inch 
board,  as  the  sketch  shows.  Join  the  two  parts  and 
place  a  nail  through  the  tap  to  keep  it  on  the  spindle, 
and  the  harrow  is  complete.  As  I  use  it,  I  cause  it  to 
revolve  as  I  desire  by  simply  pressing  a  little  more  or 
less  on  one  handle  than  on  the  other  ;  while  to  prevent 
its  revolution,  I  press  alike  on  both  handles.  It  is 
easily  managed  and  pulverizes  the  soil  well.  r.  c.  n. 


LEAVINGS. 

Referring  to  the  answer  to  F.  C.,  Fredericton,  0  , 
in  a  late  Rural,  in  regard  to  his  persimmon  tree,  I 
expect  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
pollen-making  tree  in  his  neighborhood,  and  his  little 
persimmons  are  simply  abortive  and  seedless.  The 
persimmon  rarely  makes  perfect  flowers,  though  not 
always  completely  dioecious.  F.  C.  had  better  get  a 
graft  from  a  tree  known  to  be  barren  (staminate)  and 
insert  it  in  a  limb  of  his  tree  to  furnish  pollen  to  de¬ 
velop  the  fruit.  w.  f.  massey. 

The  Old  Farmer’s  Thermometer. — Several  years 
ago,  my  seed  onions  not  having  kept  as  well  as  usual, 
I  was  compelled  to  look  up  a  lot  just  about  planting 
time.  Several  friends  told  me  that  if  those  of  the 
quality  I  wanted  could  be  found  anywhere,  it  would 
be  at  the  farm  of  an  old  man,  who  was  rather  famous 
for  his  success  in  keeping  onions  a  little  later  than 
anybody  else  in  that  region.  I  gave  him  a  call  and 
found  he  had  just  what  I  was  looking  for,  a  very 
choice  lot  of  onions,  all  in  excellent  condition,  show¬ 
ing  hardly  a  sign  of  root  or  sprout,  though  it  was  quite 
late  in  the  season.  After  paying  the  old  gentleman 
over  double  the  price  such  onions  had  brought  the 
previous  fall,  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  them  so  nicely.  They  had  been  kept 
in  the  lower  story  of  his  barn.  He  pointed  to  a  door. 
“You  see  that  door  ?”  said  he  ;  “  well,  that  is  always 
kept  open-  until  I  see  frost  on  the  clapboards  on  that 
spot,”  pointing  to  a  spot  inside,  “  and  then  I  close  it ; 
and  if  it  grows  still  colder,  I  close  another  inner  door, 
and  as  soon  as  that  frost  mark  leaves,  I  open  both 
again.”  In  short,  the  old  farmer  was  guided  by  a 
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thermometer  that  a  long  experience  had  enabled  him 
to  construct.  It  is  true  that  it  had  no  scale  graduated 
to  degrees,  like  those  of  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur  or  Centi¬ 
grade,  for  it  represented  but  two  temperatures,  the 
“  Onions  Freeze  ”  and  “  Onions  Keep  ;  ”  still  to  him  it 
was  a  most  valuable  instrument,  for,  guided  by  its 
teachings,  he  was  enabled  to  clear  hundreds  of  dollars 
annually. 

Now  there  is  not  one  of  us  farmers  who,  by  a  little 
study  and  observation  of  our  surroundings,  might  not 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  be 
followed  to  develop  the  greatest  possible  keeping 
capacity  in  our  cellars  or  barns,  which  might  bring  us 
as  much  profit  as  a  careful  study  of  his  surroundings 
did  the  old  gentleman.  j.  j.  h.  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Story  of  a  Potato. — In  the  spring  of  1889,  I  received 
one  small  potato  called  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 
I  planted  it  and  raised  that  season  about  a  peck  of 
fine-looking,  large  potatoes.  These  I  planted  next 
season,  and  saved  about  two  bushels  of  sound  seed  ; 
the  rest  of  the  crop — about  as  many  more — rotted.  I 
planted  the  two  bushels  the  next  spring,  and  harvested 
52  bushels  of  as  fine  tubers  as  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
were  all  large  and  of  good  quality.  Last  spring  I 
planted  25  bushels  of  that  seed  on  a  little  over  three 
acres  ;  the  rest  of  the  seed  was  sold  to  my  neighbors 
for  SI  per  bushel.  The  past  was  a  poor  season.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  left  nearly  100  bushels  of  rotten  potatoes  on 
the  ground,  but  we  dug  and  saved  by  actual  measure¬ 
ment  453  bushels  of  good  merchantable  potatoes  from 
that  field.  That  one  potato  paid  me  very  well. 

Outagamie  County,  Wis.  edwin  nye. 

Manurial  Matters. — One  useful  effect  of  ferment¬ 
ing  manure  before  using  it,  which  Mr.  Harris  did  not 
allude  to,  is  the  sprouting  and  destroying  of  most  of 
the  weed  seeds  in  the  moisture  and  warmth  of  the  heap 

Soft  coal  screenings  as  a  mulch  proved  so  beneficial 
in  the  experience  of  a  leading  farmer  here,  many  years 
ago,  that  he  rather  hastily  published  the  results, 
attributing  them  to  a  manurial  property  in  the  coal 
dust.  But  the  benefits  resulted  only  from  the  open 
condition  and  dark  color  of  the  new  surface,  and  a 
better  retention  of  moisture;  also  from  some  repulsion 
of  insects  and  mildew  germs,  perhaps  from  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  coal.  I  have  often,  ever  since,  strewed 
dust  from  either  burnt  wood  or  mineral  coal  over  seed 
beds  in  the  fall  or  spring,  always  with  good  effects, 
one  of  these  being  a  distinct  showing  of  just  where 
the  seed  was  put  in  when  planted  before  or  during 
winter.  I  never  put  on  much  more  than  will  make 
the  surface  black.  I  have  always  supposed  that  it  did 
some  manurial  good  by  retaining  ammonia  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  w.  G. 

Dishorning  Cattle  in  New  York  State. — So  much 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  that  I  shall  not  touch  upon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  except  incident¬ 
ally,  as  I  wish  to  discuss  another  phase  of  the  subject. 
There  is  in  this  State  an  association  known  as  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
That  sounds  well,  but  how  about  its  workings  so  far 
as  dishorning  is  concerned  ?  Its  members  call  the 
operation  cruel  and  denounce  the  verdicts  of  the  courts 
in  all  other  States  where  similar  societies  exist,  and 
have  prosecuted  dishorners  and  in  every  instance,  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  failed  to  substantiate  their 
claims  and  the  verdicts  have  been  against  them. 

What  is  cruelty  ?  It  is  causing  unnecessary  pain; 
so  this  thing  hinges  upon  the  question  is  dishorning 
necessary  ?  Many  different  answers  would  be  given 
to  this  question,  depending  on  the  opinions  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  put.  The  man  who 
favors  it  will  do  so  usually  from  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  ;  while  he  who  opposes  it  will  do  so  either 
from  ignorance  or  from  being  so  circumstanced  that 
he  has  never  suffered  loss  or  inconvenience  from  the 
vicious  use  of  horns.  One  thing  is  certain — it  would 
be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  find  a  man  with  a  dishorned 
herd  who  would  under  any  conditions  have  the  horns 
restored.  It  can  be  abundantly  proved  that  when 
the  operation  is  properly  performed,  the  inconvenience 
to  the  animal  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  worth  mention  ; 
further,  no  other  operation  commonly  performed  on 
animals  causes  so  slight  a  disturbance.  But  although 
its  beneficial  results  are  acknowledged  by  all 
acquainted  with  it  in  so  many  different  States  of  the 
Union  and  while  all  litigation  in  the  past  sustains  it, 
yet  this  humane  society  says  it  must  not  be  done  in 
this  State.  It  appoints  throughout  the  State  as  agents 
usually  men  who  through  hope  of  making  money 
easily  will  prosecute  those  who  do  what  this  society 
says  must  not  be  done,  and  thus  the  latter  hopes  to 
control  the  action  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  in  this 
matter  by  threatened  prosecutions. 

Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  entirely  out  of  its 
sphere  and,  so  far  as  dishorning  is  concerned,  it  is 
simply  and  solely  a  nuisance.  If  the  operation  itself 
and  the  benefits  accruing  from  it  were  not  known,  a 


reasonable  excuse  might  exist ;  but  as  the  matter 
stands,  nothing  short  of  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  whole  farming  population 
of  the  State  is  antagonized  by  it.  Let  farmers 
demand  the  passage  of  an  act  legalizing  dishorning,  by 
informing  their  Representatives  by  letter  or  petitions 
of  their  wishes,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  menace 
wrhich  exists  in  connection  with  this  humane  society 
so-called.  horn  hater. 

Those  Cheap  Potato  Crates. — Let  me  tell  how  to 
make  the  lightest,  the  cheapest  and  I  believe  the  best 
crate  for  all  purposes.  Save  the  good  barrel  staves  of 
any  light  kind,  such  as  flour,  sugar,  apple,  cement  or 
lime  barrels,  that  are  constantly  going  to  waste.  Any¬ 
one  can  soon  accumulate  a  large  amount  and  there  is 
no  better  material  for  slat  timber.  One  can  make 
them  into  crates  to  his  own  liking.  Any  kind  of  lum¬ 
ber  will  answer  for  ends — the  lighter  the  better.  I 
make  the  ends  of  my  boxes  one  foot  square  with  a 
hole  in  each  to  serve  as  a  handle.  With  a  gauge  I 
make  some  of  the  staves  21  inches  long,  cutting  off  at 
both  ends.  Then  I  nail  on  a  cut  stave  for  the  top  and 
another  for  the  bottom  of  each  side  with  the  bulging 
sides  out,  and  fill  in  the  space  between  them  with  any 
of  the  uncut  staves  that  will  fit,  and  make  it  of  the 
same  length  as  the  others;  then  I  nail  on  uncut  staves 
or  the  bottom  and  trim  the  ends  with  a  saw;  then  the 


Hand  Corn  Cob.  Fig.  30. 


job  will  be  better  than  if  all  the  staves  were  cut  to 
start  with.  Such  crates  are  durable,  light  and  handy 
and  hold  about  1>4  bushel  each.  One  lengthwise  and 
one  crosswise  will  suit  the  wagon  box.  The  round¬ 
ing  side  on  the  bottoms  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  tobog¬ 
gan  sled  for  pulling  on  the  ground  Any  one  who  has 
never  used  crates  for  potatoes  and  apples  and  who 
will  go  to  the  very  small  expense  of  making  such  as 
these  will  be  provoked  that  he  had  not  used  them 
years  ago.  o.  h  smith. 

SOME  PLANT  FREAKS. 

The  Hand  Corn  Cob. 

Dr.  Byron  D.  Halsted,  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  shows  the  curiously  shaped  cob  illustrated 
at  Fig.  30,  to  give  an  idea  of  some  abnormal  growths  to 
be  found  among  our  plants.  This  specimen  came  from 
Missouri.  It  might  well  pass  for  the  human  hand,  but 
is  nothing  but  a  cob  of  common  corn  from  which  the 
grain  has  been  removed.  Instead  of  terminating  as 
the  cob  usually  does,  it  branched  thus,  giving  rise  to 
a  quite  well  defined  wrist  and  fingers. 

Some  Cabbage  Curiosities. 

I  have  been  growing  this  season  some  two-year-old 
cabbages.  In  1891  a  few  of  my  late  cabbages  failed  to 
make  hard  heads,  and  two  or  three  plants  were  left 
standing  through  the  winter.  To  my  surprise,  last 
spring  1  found  them  alive  and  inclined  to  continue 
growing.  Of  course,  I  expected  them  to  form  seed 
stalks,  but  they  went  on  like  freshly-set  plants  and 
matured  good  heads  at  the  usual  time  in  the  autumn. 
One  weighed  12  pounds,  and  all  were  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  few  plants 
that  were  left  standing  in  the  seed-bed  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  location.  The  variety  was  Burpee’s  Sure- 
head  ;  the  name  struck  me  as  especially  appropriate 


in  the  case  of  these  individuals,  though  generally  we 
prefer  to  have  our  cabbage  prompt  rather  than  per¬ 
sistent. 

Another  of  our  interesting  products  this  year  has 
been  the  Christmas  water-melon,  grown  this  year  by 
me  for  the  first  time.  I  am  prepared  to  call  it  a  valu¬ 
able  novelty.  My  soil  is  imperfectly  adapted  to 
melon  culture,  but  I  secured  a  few  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens  which  have  kept  sound  and  given  us  much  grati¬ 
fication.  The  last  was  cut  Christmas  eve.  j.  t.  Roberts. 


FACTORY  DIVIDENDS  BY  THE  BABCOCK  TEST. 

The  farmers  of  southeastern  Wisconsin  are  largely 
engaged  in  dairying.  Within  12  miles  of  my  home,  in 
Walworth  County,  there  are  27  factories  ;  most  of  them 
run  the  year  through,  making  cheese  in  summer,  and 
butter  and  cheese  in  winter. 

Up  to  last  spring,  the  milk  delivered  at  these  factories 
was  pooled,  and  the  money  divided  among  the  patrons 
in  proportion  to  the  pounds  of  milk  delivered.  Bub 
the  promulgation  and  demonstration  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  proportion  of  fat  in  milk  is  the  true  measure 
of  its  value  for  cheese  as  well  as  for  butter,  together 
with  the  invention  and  practical  application  of  the 
Babcock  milk  tester,  seems  likely  to  make  milk  pool¬ 
ing  a  thing  of  the  past.  Early  last  spring  one  or  two 
factories  in  our  neighborhood  commenced  using  the 
tester,  and  so  satisfactory  were  the  results  that  others 
adopted  it  and  the  numbers  using  it  have  gradually 
increased,  especially  during  the  fall  months,  and  I  am 
informed  that  at  the  present  time  three-quarters  of 
the  factories  are  making  their  dividends  by  it,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  patrons,  many  of  whom 
at  the  start  were  opposed  to  the  change,  and  I  antici¬ 
pate  that  next  spring  will  find  every  factory  in 
southern  Wisconsin  receiving  milk  by  the  test. 

This  change  has  been  brought  about  much  more 
quickly,  and  with  less  opposition  than  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  believed  possible,  and  is  due 
largely  to  the  sending  out,  last  winter  from  our  dairy 
school  at  the  State  University,  of  100  trained  butter  and 
cheese  makers  who  thoroughly  believed  in  the  test 
plan,  and  also  to  exhibitions  of  the  working  of  the 
Babcock  tester  at  all  our  farm  institutes,  showing  to 
the  farmers  the  wide  variations  in  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  in  the  milk  of  different  dairy  cows.  But 
the  change  has  come  none  too  soon.  The  pooling 
system  has  been  the  great  barrier  to  dairy  improve¬ 
ment.  It  offers  no  encouragement  for  the  production 
of  good  milk  by  judicious  breeding  and  feeding.  It 
virtually  pays  a  premium  for  poor  milk  and  the  poorer 
it  is,  the  higher  the  premium,  and,  to  make  the  matter 
still  worse,  the  premium  is  paid  by  the  men  who  at 
extra  cost  and  by  extra  care,  are  producing  a  good 
article. 

In  a  factory  near  me  the  October  milk  was  paid  for 
by  the  tester,  one  patron  receiving  99  cents  per  100 
pounds,  while  another  received  $1.33.  Had  these  two 
been  the  only  patrons  and  had  each  delivered  equal 
quantities  of  milk,  under  the  pooling  system  the 
producer  of  the  better  milk  would  have  taken  17  cents 
per  100  pounds  less  than  legitimately  and  rightfully 
belonged  to  him,  and  his  neighbor  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  amount  in  excess  of  what  was  justly  due 
to  him.  For  what  ?  For  producing  poor  milk  ! 
Whatever  system  may  in  the  future  be  adopted  by 
factories  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  patrons’ 
milk,  I  am  quite  certain  it  will  not  be  pooling  by  weight. 

The  Babcock  milk  tester  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  farmer  that  comet, 
through  the  practical  application  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  everyday  work  on  the  farm.  It  is  through 
such  applications  of  science  that  farming  in  the  future 
will  be  made  more  remunerative  and  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  more  intellectual  and  influential,  rather  than  by 
pecuniary  governmental  aid  or  special  legislation. 

Walworth  County,  Wis.  chas.  r.  beach. 


Sand  Pears. — A  large  tree  of  the  Chinese  Sand 
pear  planted  nearly  45  years  has  borne  often  large 
crops  for  nearly  that  time.  It  is  more  ornamental 
than  useful,  but  we  make  use  of  the  fruits  for  sweet 
pickles.  Being  of  very  firm  texture,  they  are  appre¬ 
ciated — we  can  generally  give  them  away.  Another 
variety  said  to  come  from  Japan  is  of  russet  color  and 
turbinate  shape  and  is  more  valuable  and  better  than 
the  other.  This  year  our  Garber’s  Hybrid  trees  bore 
full  crops  of  large,  fine-looking  pears  ;  but  we  could 
not  make  dessert  fruit  of  them.  For  canning  pur¬ 
poses  they  were  valuable,  being  fine-grained  and  of  a 
pretty  form.  My  Le  Conte  pear  trees  bore  large, 
smooth  and  handsome  fruits.  They  were  tested  for 
canning  and  were  excellent,  having  more  flavor  than 
the  others.  These  kinds  are  valuable  even  if  they  aie 
not  fit  for  dessert,  and  so  is  the  Kieffer.  The  fault 
is  mostly  in  not  thinning  this  enough,  as  when  in 
full  bearing,  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  fruit  should 
be  removed  during  or  before  August.  Only  those 
whose  tastes  have  been  ,l  spoiled  ”  for  inferior  varie¬ 
ties  by  eating  the  Anjou,  Lawrence,  Seckel,  Winter 
Nelis  and  other  truly  luscious  pears  will  condemn 
the  Kieffer.  Isaac  hicks. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  Talk  About  Home-Mixed  Chemicals. 

\V.  B.  F.  L.,  Oakdale,  Va — 1.  From  what  reliable 
house  can  I  get  chemicals  for  fertilizing  purposes  ?  2. 
What  about  a  mixture  of  bone,  potash  and  soda 
(nitrate)  for  corn  ?  How  should  these  ingredients  be 
proportioned  ?  3.  I’ve  seen  in  The  Rubai,  an  adver¬ 

tisement  of  the  Morgan  harrow.  Will  some  one  who 
has  used  it  tell  about  its  practical  as  well  as  money 
value  ?  4.  Where  can  I  obtain  a  machine  that  will 

distribute  fertilizers  among  orange  trees  and  stir 
them  in  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  If  not  made,  I  can 
put  some  manufacturer  in  the  way  of  making  such  a 
machine,  and  there  will  be  money  in  it  for  him. 

Ans. — 1.  W.  S.  Powell  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  sell 
chemicals.  2.  This  mixture  would  make  a  complete 
fertilizer  for  corn  or  any  other  crop.  It  might  not  do 
so  well,  however,  as  one  in  which  there  were  different 
forms  of  nitrogen  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  The 
average  composition  of  the  chemicals  named  is : 
Nitrate  of  soda,  10  per  cent  nitrogen  ;  ground  bone, 
20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  ;  muriate  of  potash,  50 
per  cent  potash.  A  standard  fertilizer  for  corn  should 
contain  about  75  pounds  of  nitrogen,  200  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  130  of  potash  to  the  ton.  A  mixture  of  300 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1,000  of  ground  bone  and  300 
of  potash,  or  1,000  pounds  in  all  will  give  more  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  than  is  found  in  the  ton  of  prepared 
corn  fertilizer,  and  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  difference  is  that  none  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  bone  is  soluble  in  water,  while  100  pounds  of  that 
in  the  special  fertilizer  are  available  because  a  super¬ 
phosphate  was  used.  The  cost  of  the  above  mixture 
at  present  retail  prices  would  be  not  far  from  $35. 
Here  are  two  “home  mixtures”  made  by  Connecticut 
farmers  for  special  use  on  the  corn  crop  : 


No.  1.  Pounds. 

Bone .  500 

Muriate  of  potash .  200 

Dissolved  bone  black . (100 

Tankage .  600 

Nitrate  of  soda .  200 


2.000 


No.  2.  Pounds. 

Castor  pomace .  800 

Tankage .  000 

Muriate  of  potash....  200 

Dissolved  bone .  100 

Nitrate  of  soda .  100 

Plaster .  100 


2,200 


Careful  analyses  showed  the  following  composition 
for  these  mixtures  in  pounds  per  ton  : 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  acid. 


No.  1 .  85  108  200 

No.  2 .  108  110  160 


No.  1  cost  $35.00  per  ton  delivered.  The  cost  of 
No.  2  was  not  estimated.  These  mixtures  were  made 
with  special  reference  to  what  those  particular  soils 
were  thought  to  need.  The  soils  had  first  been  tested 
with  chemicals  in  combination  and  alone  until  it 
became  evident  that  the  soil  of  No  2  needed  more 
nitrogen  and  less  phosphoric  acid  than  that  of  No.  1, 
and  the  mixtures  were  made  up  on  that  basis.  The 
great  objects  of  home  mixing  are  to  avoid  buying 
unnecessary  quantities  of  nitrogen,  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  to  know  that  the  forms  in  which  these 
substances  are  supplied  are  suitable.  Better  try  high- 
grade  manufactured  goods  than  to  “home  mix”  at 
random  without  having  first  tested  the  soil  for  an  idea 
of  what  it  really  needs.  Raw  ground  bone  is  seldom 
used  in  the  home  mixtures ;  dissolved  boneblack  or 
some  other  form  of  superphosphate  gives  a  better 
result.  3.  We  shall  soon  print  a  full  account  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Morgan  harrow.  4.  We  do  not 
know  of  such  a  machine — for  broadcasting  and  work¬ 
ing  fertilizer  into  the  soil.  There  are  machines  for 
drilling  the  fertilizer,  but  farmers  want  a  cheap  broad¬ 
caster. 


Potato  Fertilizer  for  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

C.  U.  V.  B.,  Beaufort,  S.  C. — What  is  the  cheapest 
fertilizer  for  Irish  potatoes  ?  Will  not  Peoer  Cooper’s 
bone,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  cotton  seed  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  be  the  cheapest  forms  ?  Delivered  here 
cotton  seed  meal  costs  $24  per  ton ;  Peter  Cooper’s 
bone,  $20,  and  cotton  seed,  $10.  About  sulphate  of 
potash  I  have  no  information ;  what  is  its  price,  and 
the  address  of  a  firm  from  which  I  can  purchase  ? 

Ans. — The  value  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  will  depend 
upon  its  analysis.  For  instance :  take  these  two 
samples  analyzed  at  the  Connecticut  station, 

Cost.  Nitrogen.  P.  acid.  Potash. 


NO  1 .  24.50  4.23  1.83  1.49 

No.  2 .  27.00  7.56  3.20  2.00 


No  1  was  not  thoroughly  “decorticated;”  so  that 
more  or  less  hulls  were  ground  with  the  seed.  Allow¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  prices  for  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  No.  1  cost  24  cents. 
Figuring  the  same  way,  a  pound  of  it  in  No.  2  cost 
only  13.4  cents,  though  the  price  per  ton  was$2.50  more 
than  that  of  the  other.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of 


the  necessity  of  buying  fertilizing  substances  on  an 
analysis.  It  also  shows  the  impossibility  of  giving  an 
accurate  statement  as  to  the  composition  of  a  mixture 
containing  cotton  seed  meal.  We  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  whole  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer  for 
potatoes,  but  should  suppose  it  contains  too  much  fat 
and  oil  for  that  crop.  Taking  the  average  composition 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  bone  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
1,200  pounds  of  the  meal,  600  of  bone  and  300  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  will  give  an  analysis  much  like  that 
of  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer,  except  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  contains  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  better 
combination  could  be  made  up  by  using  some  nitrate 
of  soda  and  superphosphate  as  described  in  other 
articles  in  this  department.  The  retail  price  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  in  New  York  is  $54  per  ton,  and  it  can 
be  obtained  of  any  of  the  dealers  who  advertise  in 
The  Rural. 

Why  Plaster  Fails  on  Wheat. 

B  T.  M.,  Newborn,  Va. — Why  is  it  that  plaster  or 
gypsum  will  not  affect  any  kind  of  crops  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  ?  It  paid  well  to  use  it  on  corn,  wheat  and  clover 
30  years  ago,  but  now  has  no  effect.  I  used  three 
kinds  of  plaster  on  plots  of  clover,  and  had  I  not 
staked  them,  I  never  could  have  found  them.  Why  is 
it  that  40  years  ago,  new  land,  even  without  fertilizer, 
was  sure  to  yield  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  now  it  is 
not  so  sure  a  cropper  as  old  land  ?  Forty  years  ago, 
too,  we  sowed  our  wheat  broadcast  on  corn  land  some¬ 
times  from  the  back  of  a  horse,  when  the  rag  weeds 
were  so  tall  and  thick  that  a  man  on  foot  could  not 
scatter  the  wheat;  then  we  hogged  it  in  with  one  plow¬ 
ing  with  single-shovel  or  bull-tongue  plows,  always 
harvesting  from  15  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  better 
quality  than  we  can  raise  now,  though  the  land  in 
other  respects  seems  to  be  as  productive  now  as  then  ; 
but  it  needs  much  better  cultivation  now,  and  from 
200  to  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  make  from  15  to  25 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  attribute  the  failure  of 
land  plaster  to  the  effects  of  the  fertilizer  ;  but  that 
will  not  do,  for  new  land  where  they  have  never  been 
used  will  not  produce  wheat  without  them,  nor  will 
plaster  have  any  effect  whatever  on  it.  Forty  years 
ago  we  rolled  our  corn  in  plaster  before  planting  ;  and 
a  row  planted  without  this  precaution  would  come  up 
yellow  and  could  be  distinguished  all  through  the 
season  ;  now  one  cannot  see  any  difference  in  rows 
where  this  has  been  done  and  where  it  has  not.  What 
is  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  ? 

Ans. — Blaster,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime,  is  only  one 
element  of  plant  food,  as  it  supplies  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  substance  of  any  plant,  as  sulphuric  acid 
and  lime.  Thus  it  may  do  well  on  any  soil  that  is 
deficient  in  either  of  these  elements,  but  may  utterly 
fail  otherwise ,  Forty  years  of  cultivation  take  a  very 
large  amount  of  plant  food  from  the  soil,  and  the  result 
is  that  it  is  largely  exhausted  of  its  fertility.  Such 
experience  as  the  above  is  the  rule  and  not  the  excep¬ 
tion,  and  if  what  is  called  “new  land”  is  fallow 
or  woodland  that  has  not  been  cleared,  the  case  is  the 
same,  as  the  timber  on  woodland  exhausts  the  soil, 
and  has  the  same  effects  as  growing  crops  would  have. 
It  is  a  common  result  of  an  application  of  plaster  to 
give  a  deep-green  color  to  the  crops  to  which  it  is 
applied,  but  only  so  when  there  are  in  the  soil  other 
kinds  of  plant  food  that  go  with  the  plaster  to  make  a 
full,  square  meal  for  the  crops.  One  element  being 
deficient,  the  crop  is  as  weak  as  if  all  were  absent,  as 
unless  the  one  necessary  element  is  supplied,  the  rest 
can  have  no  result.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  which  is  really  plaster,  made  by  the 
combination  in  the  fertilizer  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
used  with  the  lime  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  the  superphosphate  ; 
so  that  when  the  superphosphate  or  any  other  fertil¬ 
izer  containing  it,  is  used,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
plaster  is  applied  with  it.  This  fact  has  much  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  action,  or  want  of  it,  when  lime  or  plaster 
is  applied  along  with,  or  after  fertilizers.  H.  stewart. 

A  Mixture  For  Forcing-  Melons. 

C.  H.  H.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — I  want  a  recipe  for  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  musk-melons,  of  which  I 
have  made  a  specialty  for  two  years.  We  force 
the  plants  under  glass  and  gain  perhaps  one 
month  in  maturity.  This  plan  is  expensive,  yet  I 
have  made  it  pay  well  so  far.  My  soil  is  suitable  for 
this  crop,  being  from  light  sandy  to  light  loam.  Last 
year  I  used  well  rotted  composts  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  year  before  I  used  a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  phos¬ 
phate  with  no  result  whatever.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
look  into  this  crop,  any  fertilizer  that  approaches 
closely  to  a  well  rotted  compost  is  most  suitable.  My 
land  is  no4-  too  rich  and  yet  is  not  poor.  My  experience 
with  this  ex  op,  for  very  early  market  and  not  so  much 
for  very  heavy  yield,  is  that  the  land  must  not  be  too 
good,  otherwise  earliness  is  retarded. 

Ans. — I  have  had  no  experience  in  growing  musk- 
melons  under  the  conditions  mentioned.  There  is 


no  question  as  to  the  value  of  well  rotted  manure  for 
forcing  an  early  maturity.  The  following  formula 
has  been  used  with  great  success  in  melon  districts 
though  the  plants  have  not  been  forced  :  nitrate  of 
soda  50  pounds  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  150  pounds; 
dried  blood  or  ammonite  150  pounds;  boneblack  super¬ 
phosphate  500  pounds;  sulphate  of  potash  150  pounds; 
making  a  total  of  1,000  pounds.  This  may  be  used 
alone  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  or  in 
smaller  quantities  in  connection  with  yard  manure. 
It  should  be  quicker  in  its  action  than  well  rotted 
manure,  though  it  does  not  possess  the  valuable 
warming  qualities  of  the  latter.  e.  b.  voorhees. 

A  Recipe  for  a  Big  Potato  Yield. 

Subscribe',  Vermont. — For  some  years  I  have  been 
engaged  quite  extensively  in  potato  raising,  but  have 
not  as  a  rule  been  able  to  get  a  paying  crop  of  market¬ 
able  size;  I  therefore  give  my  plan  for  the  coming 
season,  hoping  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  point  out  its  weak  points  and  suggest  something 
better. 

I  have  15  acres  of  old  pasture,  which  was  planted  to 
potatoes  last  year,  with  1,200  pounds  of  Stockbridge 
potato  manure  in  the  drill ;  the  soil  is  a  light,  rather 
poor,  yellowish  loam,  and  was  plowed  last  fall.  In 
spring  I  propose  to  broadcast  500  pounds  each  of 
Stockbridge  potato  manure  and  land  plaster,  harrow 
well  with  a  disk  harrow,  plow  again  and  broadcast 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  and  plaster,  then  har¬ 
row,  roll  and  plant  with  the  Aspinwall  planter  in 
rows  33  inches  apart,  the  pieces  15  inches  apart  in  the 
drill,  1,000  pounds  more  of  the  potato  manure  being 
drilled  in  with  the  planter.  For  seed  I  shall  use  New 
Queen,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Polaris,  the  tubers 
being  about  the  size  of  turkey  eggs  and  cut  once.  I 
shall  harrow  once  before  the  vines  come  up  and  once 
soon  after  they  have  done  so,  and  cultivate  three  or 
four  times  and  cut  up  by  hand  the  few  weeds  that 
show  themselves.  The  crop  will  be  dug  early  and  the 
land  laid  down  to  grass.  Would  it  be  better  to  put  a 
larger  part  of  the  manure  in  the  drill  ? 

Ans. — The  plan  seems  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  sensible 
enough.  No,  we  should  not  increase  the  fertilizer  in 
the  drill — but  rather  broadcast,  say,  200  pounds  more 
and  drill  in  200  pounds  less.  The  advisability  of  using 
the  plaster  is  a  question  our  friend  must  decide  for 
himself.  In  our  own  land  we  should  omit  it.  We 
should  also  omit  the  second  harrowing,  trusting  to  the 
cultivation  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  mellow  the  soil. 
We  would  gladly  hear  from  experienced  readers  as  to 
the  above. 

No  New  Weeds  in  Old  Manure. 

A.  H.  C.,  Covert,  N.  Y — Where  a  farm  has  Canada 
thistles,  Ragweed,  Quack  grass,  Plantain,  etc.,  would 
it  be  advisable  to  draw  manure  directly  from  the 
stables  and  spread  it  on  sod  for  corn  ;  or  better  to 
pile  and  let  it  heat  and  use  it  next  fall  on  wheat  or 
grass  land  ? 

Ans. — On  our  own  farm  we  should  not  mind  Rag¬ 
weed,  Plantain  or  Quack  (Triticum  or  Agropyrum 
repens),  where  cultivation  during  dry,  hot  weather 
destroys  the  plants.  In  other  parts  Quack  is  not  so 
readily  exterminated  and  the  Canada  thistle  is  a 
terrible  pest.  The  old  manure  would  be  the  safer. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries. 

A.  II.,  Vermont. — 1.  What  is  The  Rural’s  opinion 
of  nitrate  of  soda  for  garden  crops,  small  fruits,  etc.  ? 

2.  Can  I  sow  it  on  a  strawberry  bed  planted  last 
fall  without  injuring  the  foliage  or  roots  of  the  plants  ? 

3.  Where  can  it  as  well  as  superphosphates  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  useful  to  supply  nitrogen 
in  a  very  available  form.  On  a  rich  soil,  containing 
plenty  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  it  will  give  good 
results  by  quickening  and  pushing  along  the  plants  so 
that  they  can  make  greater  use  of  the  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Used  on  poor  land  deficient  in  either  of  the 
other  substances,  it  will  not  give  good  results.  Re¬ 
member  that  it  is  not  a  complete,  but  a  one-sided  fer¬ 
tilizer,  supplying  nitrogen  only.  2.  Yes,  but  it  must 
be  spread  with  care  away  from  the  foliage  as  much 
as  possible,  and  while  the  leaves  are  dry.  If  you  have 
last  year’s  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  on  page  347,  you 
will  find  a  record  of  an  experiment  by  Prof.  Voorhees, 
of  New  Jersey.  A  bed  that  had  been  fertilized  with 
kainit  and  a  phosphate  two  years  before,  was  given  a 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds 
per  acre.  On  plots  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre  the  gain 
from  its  use  was  51  quarts.  3.  From  the  Bowker  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co.,  Boston,  or  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Co.,  New 
York. 

Onions  After  Turnips. 

T.  S.  H.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — I  have  a  piece  of  ground 
which  has  produced,  the  past  season,  potatoes  followed 
by  turnips.  I  would  like  to  plant  it  to  onions  the 
coming  year.  I  -am  told  that  onions  do  not  thrive 
well  after  turnips.  Is  this  true  ? — soil  a  gravelly  loam. 

Ans. — Without  special  fertilization  with  reference 
to  the  previous  crops,  turnips,  cabbages  or  beets  are 
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the  worst  crops  to  precede  onions.  The  reason  is  that 
they  are  exhausting1  crops,  particularly  so  far  as  pot¬ 
ash  is  concerned.  If  it  is  desired  to  follow  with  onions, 
potash  in  large  quantities  must  be  applied.  Unleached 
asLes  are  good.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  recommends  very 
highly  the  special  onion  fertilizers  made  by  the  Mapes 
and  Bowker  companies,  although  it  is  probable  that 
additional  potash  would  be  needed  if  the  crop  were  to 
follow  turnips  or  cabbages.  Onions  thrive  on  a  variety 
of  manures  or  fertilizers  if  they  are  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided.  Barnyard  and  hog  manures,  night  soil,  fish, 
etc. ,  are  all  good  if  thoroughly  composted.  As  to  the 
best  crops  to  precede  onions,  carrots  stand  first,  pota¬ 
toes  and  corn  second.  Whatever  the  crop,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  soil  should  have  been 
thoroughly  cultivated,  and  be  free  from  weed  seeds, 
else  the  labor  of  weeding  will  be  interminable. 

Bone  and  Potash  for  Fruit. 

S.  J.,  Quakcrtvwn,  N.  J—  1.  My  20-year-old  apple 
orchard  is  partly  on  a  loose,  stony  soil,  and  partly  on 
yellow  clay  loam.  Originally  500  apples  and  1,000 
peach  trees  were  set  out  at  the  same  time,  but  the  latter 
are  all  gone.  The  apple  trees  still  bear  heavy  crops, 
but  the  fruit  is  not  very  large  and  generally  nearly 
a  quarter  of  it  goes  into  the  “  rough  ”  heap.  Will 
bone  dust  on  a  clover  sod  turned  under  increase  the 
size  of  the  fruit?  The  orchard  hasn’t  been  manured 
since  it  was  planted.  2.  I  have  a  peach  orchard  four 
years  old  last  spring,  on  ground  which  formerly  bore 
peach  trees,  but  which  was  cleared  of  them  and  farmed 
three  years  before  the  present  orchard  was  set  out. 
The  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  but  some  of  them 
are  affected  with  the  yellows,  probably  owing  to  lack 
of  manure;  will  bone  dust  help  them?  3.  Where  can 
I  get  Prickly  comfrey  seed  or  plants? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  the  clover  and  bone  will  increase  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  but  unless  you  know  that  the  soil  is 
rich  in  potash,  we  would  advise  a  spread  of  unleached 
ashes  or  muriate  of  potash  with  the  bone.  2.  We 
would  advise  that  you  use  bone  and  potash  liberally. 
3.  It  does  not  seed  freely  if  at  all  in  this  climate.  For 
roots  send  to  A.  M.  Shepherd,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cleaning  a  Closed  Water  Pipe. 

W.  E.s  Everett,  Pa. — Can  water  be  drawn  out  of  a 
half-inch  pipe  100  feet  long  with  a  pump  or  by  inspira¬ 
tion  if  the  other  end  is  closed  ?  I  have  a  pipe  200  feet 
long  that  is  closed  somewhere  towards  the  middle;  if 
I  could  draw  the  water  from  the  pipe  and  force  hot 
water  in  and  thus  draw  out  and  force  in,  I  could  open 
it.  Can  it  be  done  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

Ans. — The  obstacle  in  the  pipe  could  be  more  easily 
forced  out  than  drawn  out,  as  a  much  greater  pressure 
could  be  exerted  by  a  force  pump  than  by  a  suction 
pump.  If  you  are  within  reach  of  a  plumber,  who  as 
a  matter  of  business  keeps  a  special  kind  of  force 
pump  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  employ 
him  than  to  procure  the  appliances  yourself.  Every 
pipe  thus  used  should  be  guarded  against  this  danger 
by  covering  the  inlet  by  wire  gauze  or  a  piece  of  per¬ 
forated  tin  pipe,  of  such  a  size  as  will  permit  a  full 
flow  of  the  water.  It  may  be  best  to  use  the  force 
pump  at  the  outlet  of  the  pipe,  as  the  obstacle  will 
doubtless  be  more  easily  forced  back  than  forward. 
Sometimes  leaves  or  small,  soft  matter  may  gather  in 
a  pipe  and  stop  the  flow,  but  these  may  be  forced  out 
by  such  very  little  pressure  as  that  of  10  or  12  feet  of 
water  applied  by  means  of  a  length  of  pipe  fixed  and 
held  vertically  to  one  end  of  the  pipe.  It  maybe  that 
this  can  be  done  most  conveniently  in  the  present  case. 

More  Profitable  Crops  Wanted. 

J.  M.  C.,  Maurtcetovm,  N.  J. — For  25  years  I  have 
raised  sweet  potatoes,  water-melons  and  nutmegs  for 
my  money  crops.  Sweet  potatoes,  for  three  years  past, 
have  run  me  in  debt,  though  just  now  I  see  they  are 
bringing  good  prices.  The  melon  market  was  fair  last 
year,  until  the  cholera  scare  developed,  after  which  the 
market  was  gone,  many  car-loads  selling  for  account 
of  freight.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  cholera  will 
again  make  its  appearance,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  plant 
melons  this  year.  Can  The  Rural  suggest  any  other 
crop  to  be  raised  on  my  soil,  which  is  light  ?  I  see  by 
the  paper’s  market  reports  that  Red  Kidney  beans 
bring  a  fair  price  ;  how  many  bushels  per  acre  could 
we  produce,  and  are  they,  like  corn,  a  hard  crop  on 
the  ground  ? 

Ans. — Red  Kidney  beans  find  but  a  limited  sale.  The 
demand  for  them  is  light — chiefly  for  export  to  South 
America.  A  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  crop 
grown  would  glut  the  market  so  as  to  make  them 
almost  unsalable.  One  year  with  another,  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  pay  fairly  well.  So  do  Lima  beans,  which  maybe 
the  crop  for  you.  It  is  thought  by  many  gardeners 
that  the  cholera  scare  will  hurt  the  sale  of  the  melon 
crop,  and  probably  many  will  raise  less  than  formerly. 
This  will  help  those  who  have  good  crops  for  sale, 
especially,  of  course,  should  the  disease  not  appear. 
This  matter  of  changing  crops  is  an  important  one, 


and  we  would  like  to  have  suggestions  from  our  friends 
as  to  the  best  changes. 

Tools  In  a  Vegetable  Factory. 

K.  J.  M.,  Stoughton,  Mass. — What  are  and  where  can 
I  get  the  Southport  set  of  tools  mentioned  in  the  arti¬ 
cle,  “  A  Long  Island  Vegetable  Factory,”  in  last  year’s 
Rural,  on  page  506  ?  Can  one  man  cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly  three  acres  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  with 
those  tools  and  without  a  horse,  as  stated  in  the  article  ? 

Ans. — The  Southport  set  of  tools  are  manufactured 
by  C.  0.  Jelliff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Conn.  Messrs.  Hal- 
lock  &  Son  use  the  Sherwood  Union  hoe  No.  3  of  the 
straddle  class,  the  one-blade  single- wheel  hoe,  and  the 
double  onion  seed  drill.  These  tools  are  adapted  for 
cultivating  onions  and  carrots  only,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  unexcelled.  It  would  not  pay  to  cultivate 
three  acres  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  by  hand  power, 
as  it  would  not  cost  half  as  much,  valuing  a  man’s 
time  at$l  per  day,  to  hire  a  horse  and  do  it  with  a 
Planet  Jr.  one-horse  cultivator,  and  it  would  then  be 
done  in  a  more  thorough  manner.  chas.  L.  young. 

Celery  and  Onions,  Premium  Seeds. 

C.  M.  C.,  Nunda,  N.  Y. — 1.  Will  celery  seed  carried 
over  from  last  year  grow  ?  2.  How  about  onion  seed  ? 
I  want  to  sow  an  acre  to  onions.  Which  will  be  the 
best  for  market?  What  is  the  best  onion  book  ?  3. 

What  about  the  premium  seeds  to  be  sent  out  by  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  if  it  was  new  seed  and  all  right  last 
year,  but  we  would  prefer  new  seed.  Test  some  of  it 
now  ;  that  is  the  best  way  to  learn.  2.  Yes,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  test  it  also,  as  well  as  all  seeds  one 
intends  to  plant.  Doing  so  will  often  save  much  dis¬ 
appointment  and  loss.  The  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  is 
one  of  the  best  market  varieties.  Seed  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  reliable  parties,  however,  as  of  all  the  dis¬ 
appointing,  unprofitable  seeds,  cheap,  poor,  onion  seed 
is  the  worst.  Get  Gregory’s'Onion  Culture,  a  pamphlet 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  beginner  in  onion  cul¬ 
ture  ;  30  cents  from  this  office.  3.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  those  subscribers  wishing  the  vi  nes  and  seeds 
offered  to  send  the  postage  for  them  as  advertised,  but 
they  are  requested  not  to  do  so  until  notice  is  given 
that  they  are  ready  for  mailing,  which  will  be  in  due 
time.  They  are  not  sent  except  to  those  applicants 
who  comply  with  the  specific  instructions,  but  are  to  be 
sent  to  all  such.  All  friends  who  want  them  and  apply 
properly,  shall  have  them. 

Seed  Potatoes  in  Cold  Storage. 

E  A.  J.,  Guy,  Mo. — I  want  to  keep  40  or  50  bushels 
of  potatoes  in  cold  storage  for  seed  purposes  till  June 
1 ;  what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  do  so  ? 

Ans. — So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  keeping  of 
potatoes  in  cold  storage  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  opera¬ 
tion.  A  temperature  as  low  as  40  degrees  F.  is  likely 
to  spoil  them  for  seed  purposes.  Some  potato  growers 
cover  the  potatoes  in  pits,  while  the  earth  is  frozen, 
with  a  heavy  coating  of  straw  to  retard  the  thawing 
in  spring.  Others  think  it  more  profitable  to  buy  seed 
from  a  more  Northern  locality.  We  shall  have  an 
article  on  cold  storage  soon,  when  this  subject  will  be 
touched  upon. 

Anthracnose  Killed  the  Grapes. 

T.  S.  B.,  New  Point,  Mo. — I  had  a  few  rows  of  10- 
year-old  Concord  grape  vines  in  my  garden,  which 
bore  well  for  eight  years.  Year  before  last  as  usual 
they  were  very  full,  but  just  before  ripeningv  the 
leaves  commenced  dying  and  the  fruit  shriveled  and 
fell  off.  Not  a  single  bunch  ripened  its  fruit,  and  last 
spring  when  I  began  trimming  I  found  the  vines  all 
dead  to  the  ground.  What  was  the  cause  ? 

Ans. — Anthracnose  seems  to  us  to  be  the  trouble  and 
spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  the  remedy. 

Packing  for  an  Ice-House. 

N.  J.,  Cuba,  Missouri. — 1.  I  have  just  finished  filling 
my  ice-house.  The  ice  is  well  protected  on  sides  and 
bottom  and  the  drainage  is  all  right,  but,  being  short 
of  sawdust,  I  have  substituted  straw  at  the  top, 
covering  it  about  two  feet  deep,  well  packed  down  and 
made  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible.  Will  the  straw 
be  sufficient  protection,  or  had  I  better  get  a  load  or 
two  of  sawdust  and  put  it  on  top  of  the  straw  ? 
2.  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Bubach  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  get  the  sawdust  for  the  ice¬ 
house  were  it  ours.  2.  Bu-back. 

Peaches  Among  Raspberries. 

C.  L.  B.,  Hebron,  Maine. — I  have  one  acre  of  Cuthbert 
raspberries  set  four  feet  apart  each  way.  I  would  like 
to  set  the  land  out  to  peaches  by  taking  out  every 
fourth  hill  in  every  fourth  row  ;  what  kind  of  fertil¬ 
izer  had  I  better  use  and  how  much  ?  Would  the 
peaches  do  well  with  the  raspberries  among  them  for 
three  or  four  years  ?  What  kinds  had  I  better  plant  ? 
I  raised  some  very  fine  Oldmixons  and  Early  Canadas. 
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I  think  the  Mountain  Rose  and  Elberta  will  also  do 
well  here  ;  can  f  make  a  better  list  ? 

Ans — The  peaches  will  not  be  materially  harmed  by 
the  raspberries.  The  raspberries  will  thrive  among 
them ;  but  neither  will  do  as  well  planted  so  that  the 
roots  will  intermingle  as  if  growing  alone.  For  fer¬ 
tilizing  use  raw  bone  flour  and  muriate  of  potash  in 
the  proportion  of  about  four  parts,  by  weight,  of  the 
bone  to  one  of  potash.  You  may  use  500  to  1,200  or 
even  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre.  We  prefer  not  to  ad¬ 
vise  as  to  varieties  of  peaches. 

A  Tarred  Stick  on  Jack  Frost. 

F.  J.  W.,  Bartlett,  Tenn. — The  R.  N.-Y.  spoke  of  cases 
where  frost  had  been  prevented  from  killing  buds  and 
blossoms  of  fruits,  etc. ,  by  making  heavy  smoke.  I 
have  tried  smoke  on  strawberries  and  find  I  can  have 
them  two  to  four  days  earlier  ;  but  I  have  great  trouble 
in  making  a  heavy  one.  I  build  a  fire  and  use  saw¬ 
dust,  but  at  times  it  does  not  give  enottgh  smoke. 
Can  The  Rural  or  any  of  its  readers  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  in  making  smoke  with  coal  tar,  as  l  have  heard 
that  it  is  used  by  a  great  many  in  protecting  their 
orchards. 

Ans. — Readers  who  have  had  experience  are  re¬ 
quested  to  reply.  We  have  read  of  Florida  orange 
growers  who  mix  the  tar  with  sawdust  and  press  it 
into  bricks  which  are  burned  in  pans  in  different  parts 
of  the  field.  Little  heaps  of  straw  with  the  tar  poured 
over  them  might  answer.  A  California  man  has  in¬ 
vented  a  system  of  pipes  and  burners  for  burning 
petroleum  in  different  parts  of  his  orange  grove. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  Strawberries. — C.  D.  L.,  Lowell,  Mass. — New 
varieties  are  offered  for  sale  as  follows  :  Brandywine 
from  Edward  T.  Ingram,  Marshalton,  Pa.;  Wentzell 
from  F.  R.  Wentzell,  Monroeville,  Salem  County,  N.  J. ; 
Clark’s  Early  from  W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Blue  Grass  ;  Cement. — V.  T.,  Moundville,  Mo. — In 
your  section  we  should  sow  Blue  grass  seed  as  early  in 
the  fall  as  may  be  favored  by  the  rainfall.  The 
proportion  of  sand  to  be  mixed  with  cement  depends 
upon  the  latter.  If  fresh  Rosendale,  two  parts  of  sand 
to  one  of  cement  are  the  safest.  If  Portland,  from 
three  to  four. 

Best  Fertilizer. — G.  P.  H.,  Wells,  Me. — In  a  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  we  should  want  not  less  than  four  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  half  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  half  as 
ammonium  salts  ;  not  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid — 6ix  per  cent  in  the  form  of  fine  bone  flour 
and  two  per  cent  in  the  form  of  a  sxiperpho^phate — 
eight  percent  of  potash — sulphate  preferred. 

Fertilizer  Valuation. — J.  H.  G.,  Taylorsville,  Ga. — In 
a  fertilizer  with  this  analysis,  two  per  cent  ammonia, 
eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  one  per  cent 
potash,  the  ammonia  per  ton  of  fertilizer  would  be 
worth  $7  ;  the  phosphoric  acid,  if  soluble,  would  be 
worth  $11  ;  the  potash  $1.10  if  sulphate,  and  90  cents  if 
muriate.  It  is  a  complete  fertilizer,  but  it  would 
need  more  potash  for  most  crops,  and  also  more 
nitrogen. 

Keeping  Onions:  The  Acme  Harrow. — J.  A.  Ring- 
gold,  Ga. — Onions  may  be  kept  from  growing  after 
they  are  gathered  by  being  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept 
in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Yes,  they  will  yield  from  600  to 
900  bushels  per  acre,  under  extra  culture  and  on  rich 
soil,  but  the  usual  yield  is  much  less.  Under  the  new 
methodof  onion  culture  a  much  larger  yield  isclaimed. 
The  Acme  harrow  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  tool  ex¬ 
cept  upon  stony  or  rooty  ground.  As  a  clod  crusher 
and  leveler  it  is  unexcelled. 

Anything  Lost  Ileix? — E.  A.  S.,  New  Milford,  Pa. — 
To  your  questions,  which  follow,  we  answer  No — noth¬ 
ing  is  lost  and  the  manure  will  not  encourage  the 
work  of  grubs.  “  I  plow  in  August  or  September  land 
on  which  to  set  strawberry  plants  the  next  spring. 
After  plowing  I  spread  cow  manure  broadcast.  The 
ground  is  harrowed  at  intervals  during  the  fall. 
About  May  1  it  is  cross-plowed  and  harrowed.  Then 
ashes  are  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  lightly.  1. 
Do  I  lose  part  of  the  fertilizing  elements  by  applying 
ashes  so  soon  after  the  manure  ?  2.  Am  I  liable  to  be 
troubled  with  white  grubs  from  having  applied  the 
cow  manure  ?” 

A  Celery  House. — J.  H.  L.,  Waldsboro,  Me. — As  to 
you  building  a  “celery  house  that  will  store  about  5,000 
dozens  of  celery,  which  is  to  be  held  until  late  in  the 
winter,  the  house  being  warmed  by  artificial  heat,” 
we  say:  Don’t  build  it,  unless  you  build  a  sort  of  out¬ 
door  cellar,  partly  underground.  You  don’t  want  any 
artificial  heat.  Better  put  the  celery  in  narrow 
trenches  out-of- doors,  as  closely  packed  as  possible, 
and  cover  with  two  wide  boards  nailed  together  V- 
shaped,  over  which  straw,  earth,  coarse  manure,  etc., 
may  be  spread  as  necessary  to  keep  out  the  frost.  If 
put  in  a  cellar,  the  celery  should  be  trenched  in  the 
same  way,  in  narrow  trenches.  Most  house  cellars 
are  too  warm  for  to  keep  it  perfectly. 
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Catalogue  notices,  criticisms  and  extracts 
will  be  placed  before  our  readers  in  a  four- 
page  supplement  in  a  week  or  so.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  call  attention  to  everything 
which  may  guide  our  readers  in  making  wise 
seed  and  plant  selections  for  arujther  season. 


The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  found 
that  1,000  bushels  of  medium  maturing1 
corn  would  lose,  upon  becoming  thor¬ 
oughly  air-dried,  a  weight  of  water 
equivalent  to  115  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
If  these  1,000  bushels  of  shelled  corn  could 
be  sold  for  50  cents  when  gathered,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  get  57  cents  a 
bushel  when  thoroughly  air-dry  in  order 
to  get  the  same  amount  for  it. 

Bulletin  No.  114  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  says  that  the  average 
cost  (that  is  dealer’s  price)  of  the  nitro¬ 
genous  superphosphates,  analyzed  is 
$35.28.  The  average  valuation  made  by 
the  station  is  $25.46,  and  the  percentage 
difference  27.8.  During  1891  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figures  were  :  Average  cost 
$33  93,  average  valuation  $28.13,  percent¬ 
age  difference  20.6.  The  average  cost  per 
ton  of  special  manures  was,  for  1892,  $38.- 
28,  the  average  valuation,  $30. 70  and  the 
percentage  difference  25.0,  a  little  higher 
than  in  case  of  the  nitrogenous  super¬ 
phosphates.  For  1891  the  corresponding 
figures  were:  Average  cost  $38.84,  aver¬ 
age  valuation  $31.64,  percentage  differ¬ 
ence  22.8.  A  judicious  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  fertilizer  dealers  is  not  indicated 
by  the  above  figures. 


According  to  figures  gathered  by  Prof. 
Morrow,  the  annual  production  of  oats 
for  the  two  decades,  1870-79  and  1880-89  is: 


1870-79. 

Area,  acres .  11,000,000 

Yield,  bushels . 814,000,000 

Value,  dollars .  111,000,000 

Value  per  bushel,  dollars  0.35 

Yield  per  acre,  bushels..  28.4 

Value  per  acre,  dollars  ..  10.00 


1880-89. 

22,000,000 

584,000,000 

181,000,000 

0.31 

20.0 

8.22 


While,  according  to  the  previous  figures 
we  have  given,  the  increase  in  the  yield 
of  wheat  and  corn,  during  the  last  de¬ 
cade  over  the  previous  one  was  44  per 
cent,  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  oats  has 
been  86  per  cent.  The  area  sown  to  this 
crop  has  doubled.  The  total  value  of  the 
crop  has  increased  63  per  cent.  The  value 
per  bushel  has  decreased  four  cents,  and 
the  yield  per  acre  less  than  two  bushels. 
These  are  valuable  statistics. 


It  has  been  shown  conclusively  that 
the  short,  plump  oats  like  Welcome, 
Clydesdale,  etc. ,  are  less  digestible  than 
the  long,  thinner  oats  with  thinner 
husks  or  palets.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  long  oats  which  weigh  less  than  the 
others  per  bushel,  have  heavier  kernels 
and  are  more  nutritious  than  the  short 
oats.  The  market,  however,  demands 
heavy  oats.  If,  then,  we  raise  oats  for 
market,  the  Welcome  class  should  be  se¬ 
lected.  If  for  our  own  stock,  then  the 
long,  slender  oats  should  be  preferred. 

Indian  corn,  according  to  Prof.  Mor¬ 
row,  has  been  known  by  the  following 
curious  names  in  Europe  :  Turkish  corn, 
Roman  wheat,  Italian  corn,  Sicilian 
wheat,  Indian  wheat,  Spanish  wheat, 
B  irbary  wheat,  Guinea  and  Egyptian 
wheat. 

The  average  annual  production  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  in  the  United  States  for  10 
years,  1870-79,  and  for  10  years,  1880-89, 
is  as  follows  : 

1870-79.  1880-89. 

Area,  acres .  44,000,000  71,000,000 

Yield,  bushels . 1,184.000.000  1,703,000,000 

Value,  dollars .  505,000,000  669,000,000 

Value  per  bu.,  dollars. ..  0.43  0.39 

Yield  per  acre,  busbels..  27.1  24.1 

Value  per  acre,  dollars..  11.54  2.48 

The  value  per  bushel  has  decreased 
four  cents,  and  the  yield  per  acre  has 
decreased  three  bushels. 


Alluding  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
stirring  the  soil  by  checking  evaporation, 
“Soils  and  Crops”  lays  down  the  law 
that  in  any  case  the  evaporation  that  is 
checked  by  the  stirring  of  the  surface  is 
small  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
water  taken  from  the  soil  by  an  ordin¬ 
ary  growth  of  weeds.  The  killing  of 


weeds  is,  therefore,  much  more  import¬ 
ant  in  conserving  moisture  than  is  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil. 

In  ordinary  practice  it  is  essential  to 
stir  the  soil  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  therefore, 
that  the  soil  should  not  be  stirred  deepor 
than  is  essential  to  a  thorough  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  weeds.  There  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  the  cultivation  need  not 
be  more  frequent  than  is  necessary  for 
their  complete  destruction. 

When  we  give  indiscriminately,  we 
give  from  motives  of  vanity,  or,  at  any 
rate,  from  some  other  incentive  than 
that  of  real  benevolence. 

Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  does  not 
prize  the  Japan  Wineberry.  He  says  the 
fruit  is  of  no  practical  value  and  that  the 
plant  speads  so  rapidly  by  suckers  as  to 
preclude  its  use  as  an  ornamental  plant 
as  has  been  recommended  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  Japan 
Wineberry  is  not  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Not  only  the  canes  but  the 
roots  are  killed  during  the  cold  season. 
It  seems,  according  to  reports,  hardy 
enough  in  equally  trying  climates. 

In  these  days  of  universal  progress 
and  rapid  movement  why  is  the  time  of 
schoolgoers  wasted  on  the  thousands  of 
trivial  irregularities  allowed  to  beset 
English  spelling  ?  is  an  unanswerable 
question  asked  by  a  New  York  Tribune 
correspondent.  Only  from  the  mere  ped¬ 
antry  of  teachers  and  foolish  fashion  in 
society  is  the  explanation.  If  such  vexa¬ 
tious  crookednesses  were  more  disre¬ 
garded,  the  English  language  would  soon 
become  of  universal  use  and  English 
pupils  could  more  generally  make  large 
and  useful  educational  attainments.  If 
a  logical  youth  chooses  to  take  up  the 
habit  of  writing  wil,  shal,  hav,  tho,  enuf, 
plow,  bizness,  giv,  etc.,  it  is  a  matter  for 
commendation  and  encouragement  by  all 
sensible  elders.  The  young  man  can 
show  and  prove  his  school  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  a  hundred  other  and  better 
ways,  and  will  be  a  good  model  for  others 
to  imitate  in  his  sensible  spelling.  Only 
in  such  a  gradual  way  can  the  greatly 
needed  reform  of  English  spelling  be 
brought  about.  Let  there,  at  least,  be  a 
beginning  in  this,  our  day.  Publishers 
and  others  who  stand  above  criticism  in 
such  matters,  can  afford  to  favor  it,  and 
should  be  patriotic  enough  to  do  so. 

Scott's  Winter,  the  past  season,  as 
always  before  since  he  has  had  it  in  full 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Ilf  you  name  The  B.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


HIGH  CLASS 


Our  92ND  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


nr  We  Mall  It  FREE. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST. 


{You  Have  Heard  How 
{ Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow! 

0  Have  you  seen  what  they  grow?  If  you  want  the  choicest 
J  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers  in  your  Garden,  £ 
0  you  should  read 

*  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1893, 

#  which  tells  all  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  grow.  Unlike  # 
0  many  Catalogues,  it  tells  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth;# 
^  illustrations  and  colored  plates  from  nature.  Many  new  ^ 
J  features  for  1893; — original  and  interesting.  A  hand-  0 
w  some  book  of  172  pages,  it  shows  the  progress  of  the  most  j 
0  popular  Seeds  in  America. 


Mailed  free  if  you  need  Seeds ;  otherwise  for  ten  cents, 
which  is  leas  than  cost.  You  should  study 
Where  and  How  Seeds  are  Grown, 
and  not  be  misled  by  the  sensational  exaggeration 
of  the  day. 


J  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  ,  seed  growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 


There  is  a  certain  uncertainty  about 
jsome  Seeds,  but  not  about  RAWSON’S; 

[  they  are  always  certain  to  grow.  We  test 
them  ourselves;  we  know  their  worth, 
land  can  guarantee  them  second  to 
'  none.  Our  extensive  trial  grounds,  in 
addition  to  the  ten  acres  under  glass, 
r  ^  afford  us  unsurpassed  facilities  not  only  3 

/  ^  }  ^or  testing  the  germinating  quality  of  3 

gV  £  I  the  Seed,  hut  of  seeingthem  come  to  ma-  % 

turity.  Our  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1893  3 
|  gives  the  planter  the  benefit  of  our  expe-  3 
rience,  and  contains  many  special  offers  3 
in  which  there  is  profit  for  you.  Send  for  3 
it  at  once. 

i  W.W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass^ 
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Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


So  promptly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  overcomes  THAT 
THIRD  FEELING  , 
as  to  conclusively  prove 
this  medicine  “makes 
tho  weak  strong.”  J.  1>- 
Emerton,  a  well  known 
merchant  of  Auburn, 
Maine,  had  Dyspepsia 
complicated  with  Liver 
nil  Kidney  troubles.  He  took  1IOOIES 
AKSA  PABILLA  and  it  gave  relief  and 
reat  comfort.  lie  says  :  “  1 1  i*  »  God-seud 
i  any  one  suffering  as  I  did.” _ _ 

Hnnn’S  PuLS  cure  Habitual  Constipation  by 
sstoring  peristaltic  action  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


Ir.  J.  B.  Emerton. 


^ori 

Farm-Poultry 

a  practical  poultry  magazine; 

■  best  poultry  paper  published;! 
sent  on  trial,  six  mo’s,  25c.,  or  on 

£ear  40c.,  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Sample  free. 
S,  Johnson  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  31.20, 
6  cans  §5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guido  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OFFER 


REAL  VALUE 
50  CENTS 


Gardening 
Fair 


For  the 
Columbian 

Year  to  dis-  __ 

tribute  our  World’s  Fair 
Catalogue,  and  introduce 
our  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  _ 
everywhere,  we  offer  SPECIAL  COLLECTION 
“I/”  of  5  Choice  Vegetables.  New  Climbing 
s  r-ri ro  B  v  Japanese  Cucumber,  a  rare  novelty,  saves 

’  J  /f  I  I  S  /  valuab5e  space  in  small  gardens,  climbs  readily 

/  4  “•  |  on  trellises,  fences,  etc.  Vaughan’s  Earliest  of 

BL.  M  •  •  f  all  Tomato,  it  is  the  earliest,  and  the  winner  for 

early  market.  Edmand’s  Early  Blood  Beet,  one 
of  the  best  varieties  grown,  either  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  or  market  gardener.  New  Early  Champion 
Sweet  Corn,  produces  ears  12  inches  long  in  60 
days;  very  sweet.  Buttercup  Lettuce,  large  solid 
heads,  crisp  and  delicate  flavor.  |2/"4S>  r)  A  CENTS  in  cash  or  stamps, 
we  will  send  one  packet  each  |  yjl  of  above  Collection  “K” 

together  with  our  World’s  Fair  Edition  ohVAlifi  HANS 
A  Mirror  of  American  Horticulture  and  typical!  ^  J 

of  this  Columbian  Year,  the  most  magnificent  IGARDENING 
Seed  and  Plant  Bookever  issued,  20  pages  larger  j,  •  ,  iictDATGIY 
than  ever,  150  new  accurate  engravings,  4  grand  11LLU5  1  KA  I  C.L) 
colored  plates  of  Sweet  Peas,  Cannas,  Pansies,  and  Callas,  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  cash  prizes,  premiums  in  books  and  World’s  Fair  Souvenir 
Coins  for  orders  of  various  amounts. 

Our  World’s  Fair  BARGAIN  Collection  CTi  AM/CD  CrCHC 
“F”  consists  of  5  Choice  Specialties  in  J  LU  fY  Ll\  uLLlIj 


LESS  THAN 


Write  to-day,  East  *>rWest. 


gW* NEW  YORK,  26 Barclay  St. 


The 


Complete 


Collection 


with  our 


Catalogue 


for  25  cts. 


I  his  offer  will  not  appear  again 


fW~  CHICAGO,  88  State  St. 


1  pkt.  Sweet  Peas,  Eckford’s,  10c, 
1  pkt.  Pansy,  Imp.  German,  15c. 
1  pkt.  Carnation  Margaret,  10c. 
1  pkt.  Nasturtium  Aurora,  5c. 
1  pkt.  Mignonette  Gabriel,  10c. 
Total  value,  50  cents. 


: 


You  will  have 
the  Beat  Crop 
Lf  you  buy 


KANSAS 


Our  Novelties:  Glass  Radish,  Jerusalem  and  Kansas 
King  Corn,  Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 

Our  Specialties:  Onion  Seed  and  Sets,  Alfalfa,  Esper- 
sette,  Kaffir  Corn,  Cane,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for 
timber  claims  and  nurseries.  Everything  in  the  Beed  line. 
Catalogues  mailed  Free  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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Ruralisms.— Continued. 
bearing,  is  the  most  profitable  apple  in 
Dr.  Hoskins’s  orchard  near  Newport,  Vt. 

Specimens  of  the  tender  conifer  Arau¬ 
caria  excelsa  four  feet  high,  are  worth 
$25.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  the  New 
York  florists  ask  for  them.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  as  window  plants,  as 
they  seem  to  endure  dust  and  gas  as  well 
as  any  of  the  palms. 

Gooseberry  Notes. — We  have  received 
the  following  from  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  valued  contributors.  He  lives  in 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  has  always  requested 
that  his  respected  name  be  not  used  : 

I  want  to  add  some  remarks  to  the  many  Interest¬ 
ing  notes  on  gooseberries  which  The  Rural  pub¬ 
lished  January  21.  Nothing  Is  said  about  the  use  of 
the  fruit  In  Its  green  state,  which  Is  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  appreciated  use  of  It  In  the  Old  Country. 
The  plants  like  a  cool,  moist  climate,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  especially  successful  In  Oregon  and 
Washington,  as  they  are  In  the  similar  climate  of 
the  British  Is'ands.  There  the  Industry  Is  a  favorite 
sort  now.  and  the  leading  merit  attributed  to  It  Is 
that  It  Is  fit  for  use  green  at  a  distinctly  earlier  date 
than  any  other  kind  of  equal  size.  Here  It  has  the 
same  merit,  and  sells  very  readily  at  10  cents  per 
quart.  But  the  bushes  are  exhausted  In  a  few  years, 
and  sooner  than  the  natives,  the  fruit  becoming 
smaller  and  drier,  although  still  abundant  on  every 
shoot.  All  the  sorts  of  gooseberry  require  close 
pruning  and  frequent  renewal  In  order  to  maintain 
the  full  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  No  mildew  has 
appeared  on  the  fruit  or  the  leaves  of  the  Industry 
here  during  eight  years,  but  It  Is  a  refractory  sort 
about  taking  root  from  cuttings  of  ripe  wood,  and 
to  Increase  It  we  set  cuttings  of  green  wood  In 
September,  and  shelter  them  from  heaving  out  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  or  we  layer  a  plant  In  spring  pretty 
deeply  and  gradually  earth  up  the  shoots  that 
ascend  from  It,  and  then  add  mulch.  Dr.  Hoskins 
refers  to  the  dry  corolla  as  sometimes  being  left 
on  the  green  berries  when  set  to  cook.  We  always 
leave  them  on  and  have  learned  to  like  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sauce  with  these  dark  but  tasteless  spots 
In  It.  If  the  berries  are  quite  green,  even  the  stems 
dissolve  so  as  to  become  imperceptible.  No  fruit  is 
more  easily  grown  than  the  gooseberry,  and  It  Is  the 
very  earliest  our  gardens  supply  for  kitchen  use, 
and  unsurpassed  for  piquancy  of  flavor. 

The  experiment  stations  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  among 
those  which  have  made  field  tests  with 
the  various  approved  forms  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  for  the  production  of 
wheat.  As  Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow  remarks, 
the  general  result  at  these  stations  has 
been  that  the  increase  in  yield  of  wheat 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  commercial  fertilizers  has 
not  given  a  profitable  return  for  the 
money  invested,  at  the  price  of  wheat 
and  of  fertilizers  during  the  10  years 
1880  to  1889. 


Word  for  Word. 

- T.  Greiner  in  The  Practical 

Farmer:  “I  never  advise  any  one  to  fight 
shy  of  novelties,  unless  they  are  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  absurdities,  horticultural  mon¬ 
strosities  and  horticultural  impossibili¬ 
ties  which  some  firms  picture  in  their 
catalogues,  for  the  money  that  they  can 
get  out  of  gullible  people.  I  never  ad¬ 
vise  any  one  to  put  great  dependence  on 
novelties.  But  try  them.” 

“The  Prizetaker  has  been  worth  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  to  me.  It  has  doubled  or 
trebled  my  profits  in  onion  growing.  It 
has  pleased  the  grower  and  the  market- 
men  and  the  consumer.” 

“  I  start  my  onion  plants  under  glass 
in  February  and  March.  Middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  is  none  too  early  to  begin.” 

- Bulletin  North  Dakota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  :  “  The  prevailing  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  wheat  fields  are  overrun 
with  weeds  and  the  wheat  crowded  out. 
A  system  of  crop  rotation  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  dairying  seems  most  advisable 
to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the 
farm,  and  to  eradicate  the  weeds.” 

- Ram’s  Horn  :  “  One  of  the  hardest 

times  to  love  an  enemy  is  when  he  seems 
to  be  prospering  like  a  green  bay  tree.” 

- Ladies’ Home  Journal:  “Women 

are  the  custodians  of  the  morality  of  the 
nation,  and  cannot  hold  themselves  too 
high.” 

“  But  I  deeply  feel  that  these  humbler 
members  of  our  family  servants  deserve 
more  kind  and  Christian  treatment  than 
they  frequently  receive.” 

“  To  be  popular  in  society  and  success¬ 


ful  in  literature  iis  a  hard  role  to  play  in 
any  city.” 

“Cream  will  rise  to  the  surface  whether 
the  cow  is  milked  in  New  York  or  in  the 
backwoods  of  the  wildest  and  farthest 
Western  mining  town.” 

- Farmers’  Tribune:  “If  my  education 

will  aid  me  in  other  vocations,  why  will 
it  not  serve  me  as  well  as  a  farmer  ?” 

P.  M.  Augur  :  “  Water  occupies  the 
least  space  at  39.2  degrees  ;  below  that 
it  expands,  but  most  between  34  and  31, 
so  that  12  gallons  of  water  at  34  will  fill 
a  13-gallon  measure  at  31.  The  power  of 
this  expansion  is  equal  to  that  of  steam, 
and  a  drop  of  water  confined  in  a  crevice 
will  splinter  a  rock.” 

- Congregation alist  :  “  The  victims 

of  strong  drink  outnumber  a  thousand¬ 
fold  those  that  die  by  hydrophobia  and 
their  fate  is  equally  terrible.  Why  not 
recognize  the  danger?  Why  not  muzzle 
the  dramshops?” 

“  Visitor:  ‘  How  does  the  land  lie  out 
this  way  ?  ’  Native  :  ‘  It  ain’t  the  land 
that  lies,  sir;  it’s  the  land  agents.’  ” 

“Better  give  a  little  more  taffy  dur¬ 
ing  life  than  so  much  epitaphy  after 
death.” 

- Meehan’s  Monthly. — “A  Large 

Pear. — We  have  no  record  of  the  largest 
pear  raised  in  our  country,  but  English 
papers  report  a  fruit  of  the  Pittmaston 
Duchess  which  weighed  1%  pound,  and 
this  is  regarded  as  possibly  the  largest 
ever  known  in  the  Old  World.  It  seems 
to  us  that  California  might  beat  this 
weight.” 

“A  Large  Rose  Tree. — At  Cologne 
there  is  a  rose  tree  which  is  believed  to 
be  300  years  old,  and  has  a  trunk  of  four 
feet  in  circumference.  California  has 
one  at  Ventura  which  is  now  three  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  ground.  It  was 
only  planted  in  1876,  and  now  covers 
2,000  square  feet.” 


gnitTt tiding. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentlor 
Thb  Rural  nkw-yokkkk. 


JUST  FULL 
of  improvements — 
Dr.  Pierce’a  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets.  To 
begin  with,  they’re 
the  smallest,  and 
the  easiest  to  take. 
They’re  tiny, 
sugar-coated  anti- 
bilious  granules, 
scarcely  larger 
than  mustard 
seeds.  Every  child 
is  ready  for  them. 

Then,  after  they’re  taken,  instead  of  dis¬ 
turbing  and  shocking  the  system,  they  act 
in  a  mild,  easy,  and  natural  way.  There’s 
no  chance  for  any  reaction  afterward.  Their 
help  lasts.  Constipation,  Indigestion,  Bilious 
Attacks,  Sick  or  Bilious  Headaches,  and  all 
derangements  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
bowels  are  promptly  relieved  and  perman¬ 
ently  cured. 

They’re  put  up  in  glass  vials,  which  keeps 
them  always  fresh  and  reliable,  unlike  tne 
ordinary  pills  in  wooden  or  pasteboard 
boxes. 

And  they’re  the  cheapest  pills  you  can  buy, 
for  they’re  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction, 
or  your  money  is  returned.  You  pay  only 
for  the  good  you  get. 


PLOW  UNDER 
THE  WEEDS, 

Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the 
weeds,  clears  all  rubbish  and 
obstructions,  impossible  to  clog,  lessens  the 
draft,  makes  work  easier  for  both  man  and 
team,  simple,  strong  and  durable. 


The  Lambert  Plow  Goiter 


can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  Just  the  thing 
for  plowing  under  green  crops.  Guaranteed 
to  work  on  any  land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter. 
Once  in  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it. 
Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  uses  a  plow. 

C!oIler  with  Clamp  to  lit  ally  Plow,  §:{. 
Colter  without  Clump,  $2.30 


For  particulars  address 

Lambert  &  Young, 

Belfast,  Me. 

fetent  Allowed  July  29,  1892. 


ohdeh^through  your  dealer. 
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CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS 


BEST  <&  CHEAPEST 

NC*11/  G R A PES— Esther,  Rockwood,  Enton,  Mover  and  all  others  Nowand  Old.  Smnll 
C.W  Fruits.  Catalogue  FREE.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  FREDONIA.  N.  Y. 


TELL  YOU.  SALZERS 

THEYIELDS=/\  |TC,3* 

“RNlOAlS 


/VUE  BEST:  LOOK  AT 


10  Farm  Grain  Samples,  8c:  wth  cata.  16c.  11  Grass  &  Clover  Samples  10c;  wiith  cata.  18t 
8  Field  Com  Samples  12c;  with  catalogue  20c. 

Our  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue  costa  over  $o0.000,  It  ia  mailed  you  upon  receipt  of 
8c  poitago.  ltsa  valuable  work,  worth  ten  tii. .os  its  cost  to  you. 


JQHN  ASALZERSE ED  C?  LA  CROSSLY 


IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT 

ROSES 

SMALL  FRUITS,  CRAPE  VINES,  ETC. 

Why  Not  Procure  the  Best  Direct  from  tho  Crowers?  Our  illustrated  Catalogue,  over  UO 
oages,  offers  one  of  the  most  completo  stocks  in  the  U.  d.  at  right  prices.  Free  to  planters.  Send  for  i  t  to-day. 

39  YEARS.  900  ACRES.  28  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STOBRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  0. 


onr  250  acres  of  Nursery  we  have  every  class  of 
Trees  and  Plants  that  Is  hardy  In  a  northern  climate; 
Fruit,  Ornamental,  Nutand  Flowering.  In  our  catalogs 
which  are  the  most  completeand  elaborate  published  by 
any  Nursery  establishmentin  the  world, allaro  accurately 
described  and  offered  at  one-half  the  prico  of  tree  agents. 

I.ovctt  b  Guide  to  Fruit  Culture  tolls  all  about 
fruits  their  merits  and  defects;  how  to  plant,  prune,  cul¬ 
tivate;  describes  tho  best  novelties,  etc.  Richly  illus¬ 
trated— several  colored  plates.  Prico  10  cents. 

I.ovett’s  Manual  of  Ornamental  'I’ree*  and 
Plants  is  authoritative  as  well  as  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  A  model  of  excellence  in  printing  and  illus¬ 
tration.  Price,  with  colored  plates,  15  cents. 

ship  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  GQ  •  >  New^ersey. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


JERBARD’S  NORTHERH  SEEDS  / 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


ALL 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers, 

ONE  OPERATION. 


VWkyo  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Gan  Operate  It. 
Guts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  the  table. 
I  he  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  tho  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  the  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be¬ 
low  frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 


THE  BEST  AND 

The  price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all 

Thoroughly  practical. 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

EXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS ,  BEANS,  etc.  with 
every  machine. 


RIDING  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
attachment.  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  distributing  from 
twohundred  toonethousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalogue  of  potato  and 
corn  planting  machinery 
FREE.  Address 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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We  get  many  letters  from  readers  asking  about 
house  lots  in  South  Jersey.  Most  of  these  persons 
bought  a  box  of  pills  and  thus  secured  a  number  in  a 
sort  of  lottery.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  pills,  but  every  one  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  prize  in  the  shape  of  a  house  lot  in  New 
Jersey.  They  are  now  advised  to  send  $4  in  order  to 
have  the  deed  recorded.  Our  advice  in  the  matter  is 
brief — put  your  pills  in  the  stove  and  use  your  $4  in 
buying  a  present  for  your  wife  or  sweetheart.  These 
“house  lots”  are  usually  in  some  dry,  sandy,  good-for- 
nothing  place  where  you  would  not  live  anyway. 
Never  trust  a  stranger  who  wants  to  put  you  in  the 
way  of  wealth — for  a  small  consideration  How  often 
must  we  say  that  ? 

*  # 

The  article  on  Soiling  and  Ensilage,  begun  in  this 
issue,  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  those  dairymen 
who  desire  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  farms  and 
cows.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  statement  of  what  may 
perhaps  be  done  but  it  tells  what  has  been  done  by 
plain,  every-day  farmers.  While  the  actual  results 
are  already  valuable,  the  possibilities  of  such  a  system 
are  enough  to  claim  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful 
man.  The  terrible  droughts  of  the  average  Eastern 
summer  are  death  to  the  milkman’s  profits.  Costly 
grain  will  only  make  up  for  the  lack  of  pasture,  but 
even  grain  will  not  wholly  take  the  place  of  juicy  and 
succulent  green  fodder.  The  soiling  crop  conquers 
drought  and  keeps  up  the  flow  of  milk.  Again,  by 
growing  oats  and  peas,  clover  and  grain  hay,  the 
Eastern  dairyman  can  secure  cheaper  protein  and  not 
remain  entirely  dependent  upon  Western  grown 
grain.  Mr.  Birge  certainly  shows  dairymen  “  a  way 
out.” 

#  * 

The  importers  of  Australian  meat  into  the  British 
Isles  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  their  foreign  product 
into  public  use  there,  with  the  object  of  enlarging 
their  general  markets  for  it,  and  it  is  equally  natural 
that  the  government  should  give  preference  to  the 
products  of  its  own  dependencies  over  those  of  equal 
quality  and  price  from  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
other  day  a  deputation  of  Queensland  meat  raisers  and 
importers  called  on  the  Financial  Secretary  at  the  War 
Office  to  urge  the  use  of  their  product  in  the  army.  He 
replied  that,  although  the  Australian  frozen  meat  was 
inferior  to  the  American  chilled  meat,  still  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  Parliament  for  funds  to  establish 
cold  storage  at  Gibraltar  for  Australian  meat  to  feed 
the  garrison,  and,  if  the  experiment  proved  successful, 
the  use  of  the  product  would  be  extended.  This  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  to  cattle  raisers  and 
meat  exporters  in  this  country,  as  the  supplying  of 
meat  to  the  British  army  and  navy  has  afforded  them 
an  important  market.  Last  year  1,400,000  hundred¬ 
weight  of  American  dressed  beef  were  sold  in  Great 
Britain,  and  only  150,000  hundredweight  from  the 
Australian  colonies. 

*  * 

Distinctly,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
cent  appointment  by  Governor  Flower  of  Mr.  Sehraub 
to  be  Dairy  Commissioner  of  this  State.  The  dairymen  of 
the  State  are  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  they  were  at 
the  previous  appointment — they  have  been  in  a  mildly 
protesting  mood  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  They  hoped  that  a  first-class,  wideawake,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  thoroughly  competent  dairyman  would 
be  appointed  to  the  position,  but  they  were  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  a  lawyer  got  the  place.  Being  a  lawyer 
and  a  politician,  many  of  his  appointed  subordinates 
were  intensely  unsatisfactory  to  the  dairymen  of  the 
State.  They  were  of  the  type  of  politicians  known  as 
“  heelers,”  and  were  more  actively  interested  in  se¬ 
curing  their  own  bread  than  they  were  with  the  quality 
of  the  dairymen’s  butter.  But  the  dairymen  and  The 
Rural  submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible,  hoping 
that  when  the  next  appointment  should  be  made,  a 
better  condition  of  affairs  would  prevail.  But  they 
have  been  disappointed.  Governor  Flower  has  deliber¬ 
ately  slapped  them  in  the  face  and  appointed  another 
lawyer,  another  representative  of  this  objectionable 
class,  to  manage  this  great  department.  It  is  too  bad. 
There  are  scores  of  dairymen  in  this  State,  members 
of  Governer  Flower’s  party,  who  are  perfectly  compe¬ 
tent  to  fill  this  position — as  competent  as  Mr.  Sehraub 
or  any  other  lawyer  is  incompetent — and  some  of  these 
should  have  been  appointed.  If  Governor  Flower 


wanted  a  State  Printer,  he  would  not  appoint  a  black¬ 
smith.  If  he  wanted  a  civil  engineer,  he  would  not 
appoint  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery  store.  Then,  why 
should  he  appoint  a  lawyer  to  be  Dairy  Commissioner  ? 
Certainly  not  on  the  score  of  any  special  fitness  for  the 
position.  There  can  be  only  one  real  reason  for  such 
an  incongruous  appointment.  It  must  be  what  is 
called  “  practical  politics.”  Some  politician  is  to  be 
rewarded,  and  the  reward  must  not  be  contingent  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  The  politician 
must  be  cared  for ;  the  efficiency  of  the  service  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  Rural  has  no  personal 
animus  in  this  matter.  It  does  not  know  Mr.  Sehraub, 
but  it  feels  that  Governor  Flower  (whom  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  had  occasion  to  commend)  has  made  a  grievous 
blunder  in  putting  a  lawyer  in  this  important  position 

*  * 

The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  probe  into  some  of  the  dis¬ 
honest  statements  of  circulation  made  by  certain 
newspaper  publishers.  The  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
enjoys  special  privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  sends  his  merchandise  through  the  mails 
at  the  low  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound.  This  special 
privilege  renders  it  doubly  obligatory  that  he  should 
deal  justly  by  all  concerned  ;  yet  an  unjust  system  has 
grown  up  by  which  many  publishers  secure  business 
from  advertisers  by  dishonest  statements  of  circula¬ 
tion.  The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  remedy  this  matter 
by  having  Congress  so  revise  the  present  law  govern¬ 
ing  second-class  postage  matter  that  every  publisher 
enjoying  the  cheap  postage  rates  shall  be  obliged  to 
print  in  each  issue  a  statement  signed  by  the  post¬ 
master,  showing  the  amount  of  postage  paid  for  and 
the  weight  of  the  preceding  issue.  Senator  H.  C. 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  has  promised  to  present  this 
matter  to  Congress  and  it  will  be  pushed  vigorously. 
Some  of  the  heaviest  and  most  influential  advertisers 
in  the  country  have  indorsed  this  plan.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  it  later. 

#  * 

Mr.  Hilton,  of  Albany  County,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  Monday  evening  last, 
introduced  a  bill  for  a  State  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  prepared 
by  Governor  Flower,  and  of  which  at  this  writing  only 
a  general  knowledge  is  attainable  as  it  has  not  yet  been 
printed.  One  serious,  if  not  fatal,  objection  to  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  chief  executive  of  the  new  bureau, 
which  it  is  proposed  shall  embrace  all  the  various 
phases  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  he  in  turn  will  appoint  his  own 
subordinates.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  the  new 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  will  become  a  first-class  illus¬ 
tration  of  “  How  not  to  do  it.”  In  other  words,  the 
whole  department  will  be  diverted  into  a  political 
machine.  Thus  managed,  it  can  be  only  a  calamity  to 
the  interests  it  is  intended  to  conserve.  The  bill 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  a  law  in  its  present 
shape.  Possibly,  if  the  nominating  power  could  be 
taken  from  the  Governor  and  conferred  upon  the 
three  representative  agricultural  institutions  of  the 
State,  namely:  The  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  and  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  these  evil  tendencies  might 
be  eliminated.  The  bill  will  be  printed  in  a  few  days 
and  accessible,  when  we  shall  discuss  its  provisions 
more  in  detail. 

*  « 

Last  Monday,  after  two  months  of  nearly  daily 
debate,  the  Anti-Option  Bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  9  last  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  40  to  29,  in  addition  to 
six  “pairs”  among  absent  members.  It  is  now  in 
order  for  the  House  to  concur  in  or  disagree  with  the 
numerous  amendments  made  by  the  Senate  and  to 
refer  the  bill  either  to  the  friendly  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  where  it  originated,  or  to  the  hostile 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  revenue  bills  It  will  probably  be  referred 
to  the  former  and  a  Conference  Committee  of  both 
Houses  will  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  provis¬ 
ions  on  which  they  disagree.  The  opponents  of  the 
measure  are  still  persistent,  and  as  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  closes  its  career  on  March  4,  they  hope  by 
filibustering  or  dilatory  motions,  and  by  the  pressure 
of  appropriation  bills,  to  defeat  it  by  delaying  final 
action  on  it  during  the  rest  of  the  session.  Hardly 
ever  before  has  any  measure  before  Congress  met  with 
such  persistent  and  rancorous  antagonism.  Its  most 
powerful  opponents  have  been  the  various  Boards  of 
Trade  throughout  the  country,  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  the  present  abuses.  What  in  reality  are  they  ? 
Merely  small,  close  corporations  the  number  of  whose 
members  is  limited  by  enormous  entrance  fees  ranging 
from  $5,000  to  $30,000  for  each  member,  and  also  by 
special  enactments,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of 
membership.  All  legitimate  transactions  must  be 
effected  through  one  of  the  members,  and  a  special 
committee  of  the  Board  presume  to  regulate  the  prices 


of  products,  some  of  which  not  one  of  them  has  even 
handled ;  and  around  these  cluster  all  who  hope  to 
gain  by  the  iniquity.  Produce  dealings  in  “options”  and 
“futures”  have  been  in  vogue  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  bill  merely  provides  for  a  return  to 
the  old  methods  of  trade,  under  which  producers  and 
consumers  were  less  at  the  mercy  of  middlemen.  Free 
dealings  are  provided  for  in  every  legitimate  contin¬ 
gency  ;  it  is  only  sheer  gambling  in  produce  that  is 
taxed  out  of  existence.  Supporters  of  the  measure 
should  chant  no  paean  of  triumph  yet,  for  in  the  face 
of  such  foes,  a  repulse,  however  severe,  is  not  a 
victory.  Let  them  redouble  their  efforts.  Multitud¬ 
inous  letters  to  Congressmen  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  friendly,  decide  the  vacillating  and  intimidate 
the  hostile.  *  # 

BREVITIES. 

Little  Jack  hung  up  his  stocking  when  It’s  Christmas  Eve. 

One  o’  these  wise  little  fellers— jest  tied  ter  believe 
That  ole  Santy  Claus  would  visit  us  an’  bring  his  pack. 

Wished  sometimes  my  faith  wuz  mighty— jest  like  little  Jack. 
Mongst  the  things  what  Santy  brought  him  wuz  a  soovyneer 
Half  dollar  with  Columbus  plctered,  an'  the  year. 

Little  Jack  he  wuz  so  tickled  he  jest  tied  to  go 

So’s  ter  let  the  neighbors  see  It— tromptn’  through  the  snow. 

Great  big  drift  o'  snow  wuz  layln’  out  In  our  back  yard; 

Little  Jack  went  dancin’  through  It,  sorter  off  his  guard. 

Down  he  fell  an’  frumhls  fingers  dropped  thet  soovyneer. 

An’  thet  snow-drift  up  an’  swallered  what  he  held  so  dear. 

How  he  cried!  Poor  little  feller!  But  he’s  plucky  too. 

8ed  he'd  take  his  little  shovel— dig  thet  snow  all  through 
An'  jest  find  his  half  a  dollar;  but  I  sed,  sez  I, 

“  You  jest  wait  till  warmer  weather  brightens  up  the  sky, 

Then  thet  snow’ll  all  be  melted  an’  you'll  have  yer  fun 
Pickin’  up  thet  half  a  dollar;  It  can't  melt  and  run!” 

8ure  enough  we  bed  an  early  January  thaw. 

Snow  all  melted— there’s  the  money  without  any  flaw. 

Ain't  It  so  with  lots  o’  other  things  of  mighty  cost? 

What  we've  sorter  lost  our  grip  on  an’  we  think  Is  lost? 

Down  beneath  the  snow  o’  trouble  an’  the  Ice  o’  fears 
They’re  jest  waitin’  there  In  safety  till  the  healin’  years 
Warm  with  love  an'  happy  purpose  on  them  snow  drifts  blow: 
Truth  can't  melt:  it’s  safe  forever  underneath  the  snow. 

A  Dorset  lamb  Is  not  always  a  cosset. 

Why  does  a  good  butter  maker  wear  a  white  jacket  ? 

The  system  of  pooling  milk  has  long  been  fooling  men. 

A  sad  sight — frost  In  the  hair  that  covers  a  frozen  brain. 

He  makes  a  mockery  of  bliss  who  sends  tobacco  with  a  kiss. 

Do  you  live  In  a  county  where  a  man  would  cut  his  political  throat 
by  proposing  a  law  to  kill  off  all  useless  curs  ? 

When  rats  read  a  learned  opinion  that  Guinea  pigs  will  drive  them 
out  of  a  house,  they  will  probably  ejaculate  their  own  name! 

It  will  be  a  black  day  for  Western  grain  growers  when  the  practice 
of  growing  oats  and  peas  mixed  becomes  universal  on  Eastern  dairy 
farms. 

The  man  who  sells  well-trained  collie  dogs  deals  In  his  own  intelll 
gence,  and  the  patience  and  skill  needed  to  make  gentlemen  out  of 
the  dogs  add  to  his  own  wits. 

It  Is  not  a  discouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  the  threatened  revival 
of  the  old  Louisiana  Lottery  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  drove  the  better 
element  of  the  people  to  revolution. 

Eating  and  barking  are  the  chief  accomplishments  of  the  ordinary 
“yard  dog.”  Is  It  because  it  has  never  been  taught  anything  else  or 
because  these  accomplishments  are  the  sum  of  Its  knowledge  ? 

Don’t  forget  that  horse  manure  Is  a  fine  absorbent  for  cow  liquids. 
Wheel  that  manure  out  of  doors  and  the  rain  will  wash  the  goodness 
out  of  It.  Wheel  It  behind  the  cows  and  it  will  hold  goodness.  It’s  all 
In  the  locality. 

Be  careful,  In  your  eagerness  to  catch  the  mighty  dollar,  that 
Satan  doesn’t  sneak  behind  and  get  yon  by  the  collar.  For  If  there’s 
any  fighting  to  be  done  In  life,  I  wist,  you  had  better  have  old  Satan 
where  he's  handy  for  your  fist. 

“  Wyoming  needs  more  men  and  fewer  steers  ”  says  Gov.  Osborne 
of  that  State.  Population  and  agriculture  are  more  urgent  need 
than  stock  raising  In  all  the  frontier  States,  and  as  the  Man  with  the 
Hoe  advances  the  Man  with  the  Lariat  retreats. 

The  amount  of  actual  potash  In  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  Is 
about  the  same.  Why  then  should  the  sulphate  be  better  for  pota¬ 
toes?  Because  the  muriate  contains  chlorine,  a  substance  found  In 
common  Balt,  which  Interferes  with  the  production  of  starch  and 
sugar. 

Mr.  Grundy’S  ex-farmer  has  prepared  a  statement  In  reply  to 
Messrs.  Crosby  and  Massey.  We  shall  have  it  next  week.  Also  Mrs. 
White,  the  lady  In  Kqnsas  who  wrote  about  her  year’s  work,  will  reply 
to  her  Georgia  critic.  The  R.  N.Y.  Is  the  great  forum  for  such  farm 
life  battles.  Let  us  discuss  them  In  a  good-natured  way. 

IN  the  recent  experiment  of  shipping  oranges  directly  from  Florida 
to  England  a  number  of  russet  or  “  rustv-coated  ”  oranges  were  sent. 
For  our  own  eating  we  prefer  these  to  any  others,  but  they  were  new 
to  Englishmen  and  did  nottake  well.  One  man  Is  said  to  have  asked 
seriously  If  they  were  not  the  results  of  a  cross  between  the  regular 
orange  and  the  russet  apple. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  Is  a  good  chance  In  every  country 
locality  for  some  one  to  make  a  good  quality  of  kerosene  emulsion 
and  put  it  up  In  packages  for  sale.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  We  find  many  farmers  who  would  use  both  of 
these  preparations  but  for  the  bother  of  mixing  them  properly.  They 
would  buy  them  If  ready  mixed,  and  some  one  might  well  take  as 
profit  the  tribute  others  are  ready  to  pay  to  pa'  ience  and  “  pother.” 

There'S  frost  upon  the  wattles,  and  the  combs  are  raw  and  black. 
Jack  Frost  reached  In  and  stung  them  through  that  little,  narrow 
crack.  And  now  the  hens  have  headaches,  and  they  really  cannot  lay 
But  sadly  do  they  mope  around  and  little  do  they  say.  No  blithesome 
cackle  tells  us  that  another  egg  is  born,  but  moping  In  the  henhouse 
are  the  “  egg  machines”  forlorn.  And  now  let  Mr.  Farmer  at  his 
leisure  count  the  cost  of  feeding  combs  and  wattles  just  to  fatten  up 
Jack  Frost. 

Many  are  the  complaints  made  against  our  patent  laws.  A  patent 
Is  supposed  to  give  one  a  monopoly  and  the  right  to  charge  an  extor¬ 
tionate  price  for  the  patented  article.  There  is  another  side  to  it.  The 
government  Issues  the  patent,  but  it  does  not  defend  the  right  of  the 
patentee.  In  a  contest  over  a  patent  the  side  with  the  longest  purse 
generally  wins,  and  a  poor  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  lawyers  who 
defend  his  right.  If  the  government  should  be  made  responsible  for 
the  defence  of  every  patent  It  issues,  far  more  care  would  be  taken  In 
judging  the  value  of  “  new  ideas.” 

A  Cincinnati  produce  dealer  charges  the  managers  of  the  United 
States  Soldiers’  Home  at  Dayton,  O  ,  with  turning  out  honest  butter 
In  place  of  butterlne.  Formerly  this  Institution  used  1G.000  pounds  of 
butter  per  month.  Recently  a  contract  was  made  for  48.000  pounds 
of  butterlne  at  19  cents  a  pound.  The  use  of  “bosh  butter”  Is  bad 
enough,  but  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made  It  could  be  bought  by 
the  single  tub  at  16  cents  a  pound  !  This  means  192.000  pounds  of 
butter  knocked  out  of  the  market  for  this  year,  and  this  is  but  one 
government  establishment.  Old  soldiers  and  their  children  who  are 
engaged  In  the  dairy  business  must  be  proud  of  the  government  that 
takes  their  trade  away! 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


POINTS  AND  PICKINGS. 

From,  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society. 

This  was  what  we  must  call  a  successful  meeting  ! 

In  attendance  it  was  simply  phenomenal,  the  large 
hall  being  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  almost  all  the 
time.  The  papers  were  listened  to  with  more  than 
usual  interest,  and  the  discussions  entered  into  with 
more  spirit  than  ever  before.  A  large  measure  of  this 
success  was  undoubtedly  due  to  just  one  little  innova¬ 
tion.  The  proposition  to  make  it  came  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  S.  D.  Willard.  The  reading  of  the  county  reports 
in  former  meetings  always  consumed  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  time.  These  are  valuable.  Some  of  them,  as 
read  or  sent  in  formerly  by  the  late  Major  Hugh 
Brooks,  the  veteran  J.  J.  Thomas  and  a  few  others, 
were  as  instructive  and  entertaining  as  any  papers 
ever  presented  to  a  horticultural  society;  but  the  great 
majority  consist  chiefly  of  dry  statistical  materials,  a 
review  of  the  last  fruit  crop,  and  perhaps  a  recital  of 
hopes  and  disappointments.  These  things  may  be  of 
great  value  for  future  reference  ;  but  nothing  of  this 
value  is  lost  if  they  are  simply  incorporated  in  the 
annual  report  without  being  read  before  the  meeting. 
Like  frozen  meat,  they  will  keep.  What  the  listening 
members  desire  are  the  practical  points  which  come 
fresh  and  steaming-hot  from  the  fire  of  informal  talks 
and  spirited  discussions,  and  practical  suggestions  in 
methods  of  culture  and  marketing,  fighting  insects 
and  fungi,  and  in  the  selection  of  varieties.  That  is 
about  all;  the  more  of  these  practical  points  and  the 
less  of  cold,  stale  figures  and  ordinary  routine  matter 
are  brought  out,  the  more  successful  will  be  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Horticultural  societies  often  make  sad  mistakes 
in  these  respects,  and  can  find  much  to  learn  from  this 
gratifying  little  experience  with  the  county  reports  in 
Rochester.  Every  hour  given  up  to  the  reading  of 
anything  not  strictly  practical,  deprives  the  society  of 
an  hour’s  chance  of  picking  up  practical  points,  that 
can  and  will  be  remembered,  during  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  society  was  also  especially  fortunate  in  the 
quality  of  the  papers  which  were  presented  during 
this  session,  and  which  always  have  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  discussion.  Good  judgment  and  editorial  tact  are 
in  no  small  measure  required  in  the  solicitation  of 
papers  and  the  choice  of  subjects.  It  might  be  a  de¬ 
sirable,  and  often  is  a  sadly  needed  innovation  to  have 
all  the  papers  to  be  read  at  any  of  these  meetings 
handed  previously  to  a  good  editor  for  the  free 
exercise  of  editorial  privileges.  Talks  are  often  still 
preferable  to  papers,  especially  when  the  former  are 
of  a  quality  like  those  of  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut. 
They,  more  than  formal  essays,  bring  fresh,  pulsating 
life  into  the  proceedings,  and  serve  to  stimulate  free 
discussion. 

A  Prosperous  Society. 

For  a  society  without  a  State  subsidy,  and  which 
has  had  to  pass  through  a  long  period  of  chronic 
struggles  in  the  attempt  to  bring  its  income  up  to  its 
necessary  expenses,  the  Western  New  Yorker  is  doing 
pretty  well.  The  unusually  large  attendance  has 
given  an  unusually  large  increase  in  paid-up  member¬ 
ship.  The  income  from  this  source,  together  with 
the  cash  prizes  won  by  the  society  for  fruit  exhibits  at 
the  State  Fair,  seem  to  keep  the  treasury  reasonably 
well  supplied.  The  calls  for  new  members  were  less 
frequent  and  frantic,  and  extra  appeals  to  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  officers  and  others  were  entirely  absent.  In 
other  respects  the  society  is  favored  as  hardly  any 
other  horticultural  society  is.  Look  over  the  list  of 
officers  and  members  of  committees  !  Note  the  names 
of  the  essayists  and  of  the  participants  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  !  What  an  array  of  talent  and  intellectual  ma¬ 
terial  !  Scientists  from  the  stations  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington;  the  cream  of  the  Eastern  nursery 
trade  ;  the  most  successful  of  the  fruit-growers  of  the 
great  and  dense  fruit  districts  of  the  State  !  No  won¬ 
der  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is 
looked  to  as  the  foremost  of  its  kind. 

The  Officers. — The  following  are  chosen  to  manage 
the  society’s  affairs  for  the  current  year  :  President, 
W.  C.  Barry,  Rochester  ;  Vice-presidents,  S.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard,  Geneva,  W.  R.  Smith,  Syracuse,  G.  0.  Sevest, 
Dansville,  C.  L.  Hoag,  Lockport ;  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  John  Hall,  Lockport;  Executive  Committee, 
C.  M.  Hooker,  Rochester,  C.  W.  Stuart,  Newark,  Nelson 
Bogue,  Batavia,  E.  A.  Powell,  Syracuse,  H.  S.  Wiley, 
Cayuga. 

The  Spraying  Problem. 

The  question,  “  Does  Spraying  Pay?”  was  of  course 
touched  upon  quite  frequently  during  the  proceedings. 
Pres.  Barry,  in  his  excellent  annual  address,  stated 
that  the  year’s  results,  while  not  up  to  expectations, 
had  proved  the  merit  of  the  operation.  Later  on 
Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  read  a  paper  on  spraying  for  plant  diseases, 
and  a  lengthy  discussion  followed.  As  usual,  the  de¬ 
ductions  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  are  flattering, 


encouraging,  and  hope-inspiring ;  but  Pres.  Barry 
stated  the  case  very  mildly,  indeed,  when  saying  that 
“the  (practical)  results  had  not  been  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions.”  At  least  the  practical  fruit  growers  assembled 
in  the  hall  by  hundreds,  failed  to  come  to  the  support 
of  the  scientific  essayists  with  examples  of  fruit  crops 
saved  by  spraying  in  this  year  of  general  failure  of 
some  kinds  of  fruit.  The  whole  drift  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  should  warn  us  against  setting  our  hopes  too 
high.  Spraying  thus  far  has  proved  only  a  partial 
and  often  unsatisfactory  means  of  fighting  the  enemies 
which  destroy  our  crops.  Perhaps  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  most  effective  remedies.  The  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  car¬ 
bonate  are  yet  generally  recommended  as  fungicides. 
Prof.  Beach  says  the  diluted  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  just 
as  good  as  that  in  full  strength,  and  combines  well 
with  Paris-green  or  London-purple,  and  it  will  not 
injure  the  foliage.  The  following  is  a  simplified 
formula  :  Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  water  ; 
slake  the  lime  and  strain  through  burlap  into  the 
copper  solution.  Keep  stirring,  and  occasionally  add 
a  few  drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  When  color 
ceases  to  change  to  brown,  enough  lime  has  been  added 
Then  dilute  with  the  proper  amount  of  water.  Keep 
stirring  the  mixture  while  applying  it.  Most  manu¬ 
facturers  now  sell  agitators  with  their  machines.  The 
true  Vermorel  nozzle  works  better  for  applying  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  than  any  of  its  modifications.  The 
expense  of  the  treatment  for  apple-scab  is  from  15  to 
25  cents  per  tree  for  the  whole  season,  according  to 
man  and  season.  Spraying  should  be  used  as  a  preven¬ 
tive.  Early  treatment  is  most  important.  There 
should  be  two  applications  before  the  blossoms  open, 
and  another,  with  Paris  green  added  to  the  mixture, 
just  when  the  blossoms  fall. 

A  valuable  suggestion  came  from  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
who  emphasized  the  importance  not  only  of  early 
treatment,  but  also  of  treatment  whether  there  is  a 
crop  of  fruit  or  not.  The  applications  should  be 
thorough,  year  after  year,  in  order  to  wipe  out  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Lodeman,  of  Cornell  University  Station,  spoke 
of  the  connection  between  pruning  and  spraying.  If 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  proper  pruning,  numerous 
branches  will  be  found  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
spray.  We  must  open  the  tree.  It  costs  time  and 
money  to  spray  superfluous  branches. 

Mr.  Slinger  says  that  the  bud  moth  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  when  the  leaves  are  just  opening.  We  might 
hit  this  enemy  by  adding  Paris-green  to  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  for  scab. 

President  Barry,  in  his  annual  address  also  spoke  of 
spraying  with  arsenites  for  the  plum  curculio,  and 
thinks  that  it  is  not  a  success.  We  must  still  resort  to 
the  old  jarring  process.  In  this  he  was  contradicted 
both  by  other  practical  fruit  growers  and  by  scien¬ 
tists.  The  diluted  Bordeaux  Mixture,  with  Paris- 
green  added,  can  be  applied  to  plum  trees  as  well  as 
to  pears,  apples,  etc.,  without  fear  of  hurting  the 
foliage,  and  it  will  kill  many  of  the  beetles. 

Phosphate  or  Basic  Slag. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University,  in  his  re¬ 
port  on  chemistry,  had  singled  out  the  subject  of 
“basic  slag”  for  his  text.  He  thinks  it  is  coming  to 
the  front  as  an  important  source  of  phosphoric  acid, 
which  in  this  form  is  nearly  as  readily  available  as 
reverted  phosphoric  acid,  which  again  is  worth  nearly 
as  much  as  the  soluble  acid.  Basic  slag  is  a  waste 
product  of  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Most  of  the  iron 
ores  in  this  country  are  too  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  to 
be  worked  up  by  the  old  process.  The  phosphoric 
acid  all  goes  into  the  slag,  and  some  of  this  waste  con¬ 
tains  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
fertilizer  men  cannot  make  use  of  it  because  it  con¬ 
tains  too  much  iron.  Its  use,  however,  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  No  trade  value  has  as  yet  been  placed  upon 
phosphoric  acid  in  slag,  but  Dr.  Caldwell  evidently 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  rated  nearly  as  high  as  the  re¬ 
verted,  namely  at  seven  cents  a  pound. 

A  member  present  also  spoke  in  high  terms  of  basic 
slag,  glibly  giving  the  whole  process  of  manufacture, 
etc.;  but  soon,  and  amid  great  general  merriment,  gave 
himself  away  as  a  party  formerly  (and  possibly  still) 
interested  in  the  sale  of  the  article.  Dr.  Caldwell’s 
standing,  of  course,  protected  him  against  any  suspi¬ 
cion  of  being  in  any  way  interested  in  the  article 
otherwise  than  from  the  standpoint  of  an  agricultural 
chemist,  but  while  it  was  found  that  the  article  had 
given  good  results  in  some  cases,  many  of  the  experi¬ 
menting  fruit-growers,  among  them  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale, 
who  also  had  given  the  basic  slag  a  trial — seemed  to 
think  that  Dr.  Caldwell’s  paper  rather  unduly  boomed 
the  new  and  little  tested  fertilizer.  They  thought 
that  it  should  not  be  recommended  in  such  general 
way  until  after  its  value  has  been  proved  by  further 
tests.  The  writer  is  rather  inclined  to  take  Dr. 
Caldwell’s  side  of  the  question.  In  his  (the  writer’s) 
field  experiments,  in  which  acid  phosphate  and  basic 


slag  were  used  side  by  side,  the  results  were  no  less 
wonderful  and  immediate  from  the  slag  than  they 
were  from  the  acid  phosphate,  and  it  seems  quite  safe 
to  say  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  slag  is  at  least  in  a 
reasonably  available  form.  Dr.  Caldwell  conceded 
that  it  was  rather  slow  of  action,  and,  if  possible, 
should  be  applied  for  spring  crops  in  the  fall.  It 
might  be  applied  in  large  doses,  to  be  drawn  upon  by 
plants,  according  to  their  needs,  covering  a  period 
of  years.  (To  he  Continued.)  g.  R. 


HOARD'S  HUMOR. 

“I  am  bound  to  bo  understood,”  as  Deacon  Brown  said  when  he 
called  tho  man  a  liar.  The  350-pound  cow  Is  the  outcomo  of  thought 
and  study.  Betwoen  her  and  her  150-pound  sister  lies  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  dairying. 

Everything  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  averago  man.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  demands  that  you  and  I  do  our  best,  both  for  ourselves  and  the 
public.  What  were  the  luxuries  of  tho  rich  In  my  youth  are  to-day 
the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

No  single  thing  has  so  modified  and  reformed  the  practices  of  the 
dairyman  of  to-day  as  the  Babcock  tester. 

IF  there  Is  a  refuge  on  earth  for  a  stink,  It  Is  In  cream. 

If  Intellect  Is  needed  anywhere,  It  Is  In  the  farm  house. 

There  Is  no  trick  about  learning  the  laws  of  banking,  and  It  Is  not 
dltllcult  to  bocome  a  lawyer.  The  Intellect  of  the  average  lawyer 
demonstrates  this.  But  when  we  attempt  to  Interpret  tho  laws  of  God 
we  must  be  more  than  a  lawyer  or  banker,  and  the  cow  Is  Ills  creation 

The  error  of  our  lives,  not  tho  truth,  costs  us  the  struggle.  Tho 
stamping  mill  expends  Its  gigantic  force  to  reduce  tho  rock  that  the 
particles  of  gold  may  be  obtained. 

IT  Is  the  small  but  earnest  beginning  that  succeeds.  Bowaro  of  the 
too  auspicious  launch.  Many  a  proud  ship,  over  whose  graceful  prow 
the  choicest  wine  has  been  poured  at  launching,  has  gone  down  In 
Irretrievable  ruin  because  lacking  some  ossontlal  qualification  In  her 
build. 

Breeding  Is  everything.  When  Phil  Sheridan  bestrode  a  horse 
able  to  put  20  miles  behind  him  In  an  hour,  he  was  well  mounted. 
Where,  I  ask  you,  would  tho  country  be  to-day  If  he  had  straddled  a 
Clydesdale  ?  The  thousand  years  of  breeding  behind  that  steed  made 
him  forge  on  to  victory.  We  must  breed  for  a  purpose.  Were  I  to 
breed  statesmen,  I  would  choose  men  of  Intellect,  yes,  and  women, 
too,  to  stato  the  matter  clearly. 

Stanchions  were  made  for  man  and  not  for  cows.  If  we  would  make 
tho  most  from  our  dairy  stock,  we  must  build  the  stable  for  their  com¬ 
fort  more  than  for  our  own  convenience. 

Gov.  Hoard  before  Connecticut  Dairymen. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  professor  In  Salem,  Mass,,  is  said  to  have  built  a  house  with  all 
Its  rooms  fronting  southward,  and  only  a  passage  on  the  north. 
Almost  all  of  the  southern  front  of  tho  house  Is  made  of  glass,  and 
by  means  of  reflectors,  ho  Is  enabled  on  sunny  days  to  heat  his  whole 
house  on  sunshine  alone.  At  night  and  on  cloudy  days  ho  has  hoarth 
fires  going.  He  believes  that  by  this  contrivance  he  has  the  most 
wholesome  heat  attainable. 

Prick  of  New  Jersey  Mii.k.— On  page  884  of  TnK  Rural  for  1892, 
we  are  told  that  the  price  of  milk  for  November  and  December  was 
four  cents  per  quart,  shippers  paying  the  freight.  This  Is  a  mistake 
as  the  price  was  4 %  cents  per  quart,  shippers  paying  tho  freight,  so 
that  It  netted  the  producer  four  cents.  The  price  for  January  Is  also 
fixed  at  4>^  cents  per  quart,  but  1  think  It  Is  a  mistake,  for,  In  view  of 
the  usual  Increase  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  high  prlco  Is  bound  to 
give  the  Dalrv  Association  a  heavy  surplus  to  carry.  E.  n.  a. 

Salem.  N.  J. 

A  Gray-haired  Mower.— I  have  a  Buckeye  combined  mower  and 
reaper  which  was  bought  In  the  summer  of  18(54,  by  Robert  Waters  of 
Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and  It  has  been  In  use  every  season  since,  and  has  cut 
from  100  to  300  acres  a  year.  I  bought  It  of  Mr.  Waters  six  years  ago 
for  use  on  the  highway,  and  found  It  In  such  good  running  order  that 
l  have  used  It  to  do  my  own  mowing  and  also  some  for  my  neighbors. 
The  wheels,  axle  and  frame  and  all  the  driving  gear  are  the  same  that 
were  originally  bought  by  Mr.  Waters.  The  guards,  pitman  and  knife 
bar  have  been  renewed.  h.  H.  w. 

About  The  R.  N.-Y.— I  am  an  old  reader  of  The  Rural,  and  this 
Is  my  second  year  with  American  Gaudening.  I  think  my  last  dollar 
would  have  to  be  spent  before  parting  with  either,  but  when  the 
managers  begin  to  give  two  dollars’  worth  for  one  dollar,  the  paper’s 
course  will  soon  be  run.  But  If  we  get  a  half  fare  price  and  whole 
fare  food,  then  the  greater  am  I  the  debtor.  thos.  hood. 

R.  N.-Y.— When  the  paper  begins  to  fall  In  Interest  or  value,  wo  hope 
our  friends  will  notify  us. 

This  Is  my  10th  year  with  The  Rural,  and  I  find  that  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  Is  an  improvement  on  the  last.  It  Is  almost  perfect  now. 
President  South  Dakota  Horticultural  Society.  h.  c.  Warner. 

R.  N.-Y.— Our  ambition  Is  to  get  rid  of  a  largo  proportion  of  that 
"almost.” 

Tough  Hemlock  Shingles.— Among  the  Brevities  of  the  Issue  of 
January  26  is  the  following:  "The  State  of  Oregon  will  send  to 
the  World’s  Fair  some  cedar  shingles,  etc.,  etc,”  the  point  made 
being  the  great  durability  of  the  wood.  Now.  I  am  In  possession  of  a 
barn  roof  made  of  hemlock  shingles  from  green  timber  in  February, 
1838,  and  laid  the  following  spring  on  a  roof  of  one-third  pitch.  They 
were  laid  on  what  we  call  lath  1x3  Inches,  six  Inches  to  the  weather, 
leaving  a  space  three  Inches  between  the  sheeting  and  the  roof.  The 
shingles  are  doing  good  service  yet.  I  think  there  are  two  causes  for 
their  durability:  First  they  were  made  from  green  timber  In  February; 
second,  being  laid  on  lath,  the  air  had  free  circulation  through  them. 
In  my  experience  of  over  50  years,  I  know  of  only  very  few  shingle 
roofs  that  have  worn  out,  for  In  almost  all  cases  they  rot  out,  because 
they  are  laid  on  a  closely  sheeted  roof  of  too  straight  a  pitch. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  b.  w.  Gregory. 

Profit  from  a  Trust.— An  Indication  was  given  here  last  Wednes¬ 
day  of  tho  enormous  profits  of  trusts  and  of  those  who  speculate  In 
their  certificates  with  “  Inside  ”  knowledge  of  their  operations.  The 
Cordage  Trust,  organized  In  1890  with  a  capitalization  of  $15,000,000 
and  an  actual  capital  of  probably  half  that  amount,  has  controlled  the 
output  and  price  of  cordage,  Including  btndlng  twine,  throughout 
the  country.  It  Is  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  duty  of 
seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  binding  twine,  1\i  cents  per  pound 
on  other  twines  and  hemp  cables  and  cordage  and  \)4  cent  a  pound  on 
other  kinds  of  the  latter.  During  the  past  season  there  has  been  enor¬ 
mous  speculations  in  the  stock  and  products  of  the  organization,  In 
which  S.  V.  White  and  some  associates  have  taken  a  prominent 
part.  Last  Wednesday  White  distributed  among  the  coterie  $1,370,000 
as  the  result  of  his  operations  In  their  behalf,  leaving  assets  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  combination  worth  $1,200,000,  making  the  total  profits  In  a 
few  months  $2,t>00,000 1  Remember  these  were  the  profits  of  only  a 
single  clique  whose  Investments  were  manipulated  by  a  shrewd  old 
speculator  who  had  the  experience  acquired  by  the  loss  of  over 
$5,000,000  and  the  recapture  of  nearly  aB  much  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 


THE  BED-ROOM  AIR. 

TT  seems  to  the  ambitious  housewife  who  wishes  to 
A  keep  her  domain  in  good  reasonable  order  and  yet 
“  get  through  sometime”  that  she  may  gain  time  for 
higher  things,  that  the  ordinary  processes  of  sweeping, 
dusting,  washing  and  airing  should  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  wholesome  living  and  sleeping  rooms:  noth- 
ing,  however,  is  sufficient  that  leaves  impure  air  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  corners,  and  the  riddance  of  this  must  still 
be  the  testing  point  of  the  thorough  housekeeper, 
and  where,  two  generations  back,  she  was  submitted 
merely  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  naked,  but  awful,  eye  of 
neighbor  or  mother-in-law,  in  these  days  it  is  the 
instruments  of  science  that  must  find  her  out.  If  any 
one  fancies  these  less  awful  in  what  they  may  reveal, 
let  him  but  read  the  hundredth  part  of  what  is  said  by 
investigators  of  the  germ-theory  of  disease.  In  the 
light  of  these  deliverances,  the  words  impure  air  take 
on  a  new  and  terrible  meaning,  and  the  element  itself 
is  peopled  with  a  million  millions  of  germs,  microbes, 
bacteria  and  their  ilk,  that  are  the  ghosts  and  demons 
of  this  day,  and  will  not  down  at  the  conjurer’s  touch 
or  the  witch-doctor’s  charm.  Reports  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Cornet  concerning  the  infection  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  from  the  dried  and  desiccated  expectoration  of 
consumptives,  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  word  dust ; 
but  while  the  knowledge  shocks,  it  greatly  enlightens; 
so  let  us  who  keep  houses  know  and  do  more 
in  certain  directions,  and  less  in  others  if  ^ 
need  be. 

Now  the  currents  of  air  that  sweep  through 
the  house,  no  less  than  the  broom  of  the  hasty 
housemaid,  fail  to  circulate  well  in  the  cor-  (l\ 

ners,  where  the  bad  odors  are  allowed  to  hide  II 

and  give  themselves  up  again  to  be  breathed 
into  the  lungs.  It  is  the  closet,  however,  the  ^1 

bed-room  closet,  in  which  they  best  love  to 
dwell,  and  a  small  crack  or  key-hole  is  suf-  I 

ficient  to  let  them  in. 

If  you  wish  to  test  the  circulating  power  of  f 

an  odor,  leave  the  lump  of  charcoal  out  of  the 
pot  some  day  when  boiling  cabbage  or  tur¬ 
nips;  after  dinner  is  cleared  away,  and  the  un¬ 
pleasant  smell  has  all  gone  from  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room,  go  into  the  next  room  ; 
you  will  probably  notice  it  and  open  the  win¬ 
dows  :  then  go  to  the  room  that  has  been 
farthest  removed  from  the  kitchen,  and  which 
has  been  most  closely  shut — say  the  spare 
chamber — and  you  will  be  likely  to  say 
something  uncomplimentary  concerning  cab¬ 
bage.  Air  the  room  thoroughly,  and  then  go 
into  the  closet,  and  there  you  have  your 
“  boiled  dinner  ”  in  full  force.  “  Pervasive  ” 
and  “insistent”  you  might  be  tempted  to 
call  the  odor,  if  you  happened  to  have  been 
reading  Miss  Murfree. 

In  the  closet  of  the  family  sleeping  room  you  may 
not  notice  an  unpleasant,  “close”  odor,  though  more 
likely  you  will  ;  but  be  sure,  if  nothing  special  has 
been  done  to  prevent,  that  the  air  and  all  the  clothing 
hanging  there  are  fully  impregnated  with  the  evil 
gases  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  pores  of  the  sleepers. 
Some  special  method  of  warfare  needs  to  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  regular  system  of  purifying  to  keep  the 
closet  from  being  a  reservoir  of  poison.  The  clothing, 
of  course,  needs  frequent  airings  of  a  bright,  breezy 
day  ;  but  before  doing  this,  it  wo  aid  be  well  to  take 
an  old  tin  can  with  lid  attached,  put  in  it  a  few  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  sulphur,  place  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and 
stir  a  rag  around  in  it  while  it  heats.  The  sulphur 
will  become  gummy  and  stick  to  the  cloth.  This  is  to 
be  set  on  fire,  the  lid  pressed  down,  the  can  put  in  the 
closet  on  a  pan  of  ashes  or  something  of  the  kind  for 
safety  ;  then  the  door  may  be  closed  until  all  is  burned. 
This  fumigating  process  would  surely  be  beneficial  if 
carried  into  the  corners  under  the  beds— if  they  must 
stand  in  corners— or  into  the  cellar.  The  room  where 
there  has  been  sickness,  as  well  as  all  the  clothing 
used  about  the  patient,  should  be  well  fumigated,  the 
latter  in  a  tight  closet ;  this  kills  the  germs  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases. 

Faith  in  the  unseen  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
rising  generation  of  workers.  Young  people  desirous  ] 
of  getting  ahead  do  not  intend  to  spend  time  or 
strength  without  reaping  speedy  and  .visible  results  ;  { 

this  is  particularly  true  in  the  West,  where  all  achieve-  i 
ment  is  most  superficial.  A  young  man  with  plenty  1 
of  this  typical  go-ahead-ativeness,  but  impatient  of  1 
attention  to  details,  assured  me  the  other  day  that  1 
they  had  spilt  any  quantity  of  milk  on  the  dirt  floor  of  i 
the  cellar  at  his  own  home,  which  “they  never  bothered  t 
to  clean  up,”  and  it  had  never  hurt  any  of  them  in  the  s 
least.  In  like  manner  a  man  will  say:  “  I’ve  used  t 


tobacco  all  my  life,  and  see  how  tough  and  hearty  I 
am  !”  to  all  of  which  it  seems  useless  to  reply.  The 
results  of  breathing  foul  air  are  not  so  immediate  or 
so  violent  as  to  attract  attention  to  the  cause  in  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtless.  They  are  rather  of  the 
sneaking  order,  and  assail  their  victim  with  insinuat- 
ing  headaches,  backaches,  weariness  in  the  morning, 
chilliness  and  indigestion  and  various  eruptions.  Most 
often  these  are  classed  under  the  head  of  malaria — 
i.  e.,  bad  air — and  promptly  ousted  by  a  course  of 
quinine  and  whisky.  So  much  for  neglecting  the 
ounce  of  prevention. 

I  have  effectually  cured  an  obstinate  course  of  fore¬ 
noon  headaches  by  having  a  box  of  turnips  removed 
from  the  cellar. 

The  whole  subject  is  worn  threadbare  in  print,  and 
yet,  even  on  that  campus  there  seems  to  be  need  of 
more  energetic  warfare  ;  for  is  it  not  in  the  columns  of 
popular  periodicals  that  we  read  the  numberless  entic¬ 
ing  directions  for  draperies,  cushions,  tidies,  uphol¬ 
stery  and  embroideries  in  all  textures,  including  plush 
and  velvet  ?  And  these  even  for  the  adornment  of 
bed-rooms,  as  if  the  more  securely  to  provide  store¬ 
rooms  for  disease  germs  ! 

Surgery  has  become  antiseptic ;  how  far  may  we 
hope  that  our  daily  living  shall  become  so  ?  The  best 
beginning  that  can  be  made  by  us,  whose  business  it 
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Fig.  31. 

is  to  provide  home  comforts,  will  be  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
telligent  cleanliness  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  excess 
of  prettiness.  u.  j.  smalley. 


A  GIRL’S  ASPIRATIONS. 

®  have  all  noticed  that  when  two  people  fall 

“  V  into  heated  discussion,  it  often  happens  that 
the  disagreement  is  due  more  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  each  other’s  positions  than  to  real  diversity  of 
opinion.  Prudence  has  been  accused  of  having  too 
little  faith  in  girlish  aspirations  ;  but  she  begs  Melinda 
to  consider  that  if  she  failed  to  say  an  encouraging 
word  to  the  girl  with  definite  ambitions  and  purposes, 
it  was  because  she  was  thinking  rather  of  those  vague, 
unformulated  yearnings  from  which  many  girls  suffer, 
and  was  addressing,  just  then,  those  whom  duty  or  ill 
health  compels  to  a  life  of  self-denial  ;  and  if  she  has 
unduly  delayed  her  latest  word,  it  was  because  she  has 
been  thinking,  thinking,  for  many  weeks  upon  the 
subject.  Not  one  girl  in  twenty  is  called  upon  to  stay 
on  and  on  in  the  home  nest.  Like  our  cheery-hearted 
Dorothy  Deane,  many  a  daughter  can  add  more  to  the 
home  life  by  gifts  and  loving  help,  and  the  cheer  her 
weekly  letters  may  carry  to  the  stagnant  rural  atmos¬ 
phere,  than  by  settling  down  supinely  at  home.  The 
mother,  living  her  life  over  again  in  her  daughters, 
wUl  gain  through  them  the  refreshment  of  new  expe¬ 
riences,  advance  and  a  reasonable  success. 

Again,  many  a  farmer— thank  Fortune  !— is  able  to 
give  his  children  liberal  opportunities  for  self-develop¬ 
ment.  If,  as  sometimes  seems,  such  fathers  usually 
have  stupid  or  unambitious  children,  we  must  conclude 
that  thus  Dame  Fortune  evens  up  her  favors.  We  all 
know  how  gloriously  courage  and  determination  have 
again  and  again  triumphed  over  poverty  and  restric¬ 
tions.  Old  people  used  to  say,  “  Better  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  than  with  a  wife.”  It  might  be  made 
to  read,  “  Better  haye  a  thousand-dpllar  intellect  than 


'  a  thousand-dollar  credit  with  which  to  get  an  educa- 
s  tion  ” — if  you  cannot  have  both.  Rather  than  discour¬ 
age  a  girl’s  ambitions,  those  who  study  the  lives  of 
!  those  about  them  are  ready  to  bid  her  God-speed,  con- 
1  fident  that  she  can,  within  reasonable  limits,  be  and 
do  almost  what  she  will. 

But  she  must  purpose  earnestly,  and  had  best  de¬ 
cide  as  clearly  as  possible  what  she  aims  to  do.  Then 
she  can  fall  to  work,  and  work  after  all  is  the  greatest 
of  blessings  to  the  able  and  discontented.  Nothing 
can  equal  it  as  a  cudgel  with  which  to  drive  away  the 
blues  and  such  moods  as  E.  B.  M.  once  put  into  words 
for  us. 

A  worthy  purpose  dignifies  even  the  humblest  effort; 
better  have  a  goal  before  you  even  though  it  be 
hopelessly  remote;  for  fortune  seldom  fails  to  reward 
those  who  will  not  be  discouraged,  and  a  kind  Pilot 
often  brings  the  craft  into  wider  harbors  than  the 
mariner  had  power  to  imagine.  If  the  angel  of  suc¬ 
cess,  like  Jacob’s  opponent  at  Peniel,  will  sometimes 
yield  only  after  a  long  night  of  wrestling,  maybe  it  is 
because  he  has  other  blessings  to  give  than  the  one 
demanded,  and  will  not  let  us  off  with  the  lesser  one 
only.  May  not  the  toughening  of  mental  fiber  and  the 
strengthening  of  moral  nerve  gained  in  the  long 
struggle  be  its  best  issue? 

To  return  to  the  question  of  aspirations  ;  reflection 
leads  one  to  conclude  that  worthy  longingsto 
be  can  be.  counted  upon  to  bring  a  blessed 
-y  -  fulfillment,  but  that  yearnings  to  lmve  often 

%  go  unsatisfied  and  breed  unhappiness.  As 

"7  for  the  croquet  playing,  I  scarcely  know  a 

i ,  I  farmer’s  daughter  who  has  not  time  for  it  if 

\  she  chooses  to  spend  her  leisure  in  that  way. 

In  long  summer  afternoons  usually  come 
several  hours  free  from  any  compelling  duties. 
ACt?  As  is  suggested,  we  do  quite  as  well,  when 
y\  we  have  only  our  own  pleasure  to  consider, 

if  we  fare  a-field  and  study  the  birds  and 
flowers,  or  simply  sit  ourselves  down  and 
I  enjoy  Nature,  as  when  knocking  wayward 

balls  through  obstinate  arches.  Croquet  is  a 
neglected  pastime  now,  but  there  is  still  time 
for  it.  It  may  be  otherwise  outside  of  New 
I  i.  \  England,  where  farmers  are  more  progressive 
\-jtj  and  are  making  money  faster.  We  do  things 

1  y?  more  leisurely  in  Connecticut,  eating  some  of 
\  our  cake  as  we  go  along,  prudence  primrose. 

HOME-MADE  PORTIERE. 

OFTEN  with  a  little  ingenuity  very  pretty 
things  can  be  made  for  the  adornment 
of  the  house  out  of  materials  found  on  the 
farm.  At  Fig.  31  is  shown  an  imitation 
Japanese  bead  and  bamboo  portiere  made  of 
corn  stalks  and  horsechestnuts — the  draw, 
ing  will  explain  how  they  are  strung  on  strong  furni¬ 
ture  twine.  If  a  needle  of  suitable  length  cannot  be 
procured,  an  eye  can  be  made  in  a  knitting  needle  by 
heating  the  end  red  hot  and  bending  it  around  as  in 
Fig.  2,  at  left  of  cut.  Very  pretty  patterns  can  be 
made  by  cutting  the  stalks  into  different  lengths  and 
putting  in  more  or  less  chestnuts  to  suit  the  fancy. 
The  nuts  should  be  fresh,  or  soaked  in  wrater  until  so 
soft  that  a  hole  can  be  punched  through  them.  The 
curtain  pole  is  a  straight,  smooth  sapling  of  any  tough 
wood,  dried  with  the  bark  on  and  varnished,  m.  l.  r. 

One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in 
any  part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written 
your  name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 

The  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda 
combined  with  cod-liver  oil  in  Scott’s 
Emulsion  improve  the  appetite,  promote 
digestion,  and  increase  the  weight. 

They  are  thought  by  some  to  be  food  ; 
but  this  is  not  proved.  They  are  tonics  ; 
this  is  admitted  by  all. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  mainly  a  food,  but  also 
a  tonic. 

In  Scott’s  Emulsion  the  cod-liver  oil 
and  hypophosphites  are  so  combined  as 
to  get  the  full  advantage  of  both. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on  careful 
living  ;  free. 

Scott  &  Bownk,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE, 


Your  dealer  in  lamp-chim- 
neys-what  does  he  get  for  you? 

You  can’t  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass” 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  nickel  more  for  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


*  SPRING  CATALOGUE  OF 

Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the 
Rood  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TO  EVERT  WOMAN:  For  the  present,  we  have  this 
broad  offer  to  make  to  all  readers  of  the  Woman  and 
Home  Department :  We  will  give  a  full  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-T.  to  each  friend  who  will  send  one- 
hal.f  column  of  available  matter  within  that  year. 
Subscription  may  be  a  new  one,  or  it  may  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  already  on  our  books. 

CONDI'l  IONS.— Rut  note  this  :  We  shall  apply  at 
least  three  tests  to  every  article,  viz.:  Is  it  brief?  Is  it 
fresh  and  bright?  Is  it  really  interesting  to 
women  1  Let  intending  contributors  apply  these  tests 
before  sending  their  matter.  We  want  short  para¬ 
graphs  only,  of  not  more  than  200  words.  In  range 
of  topic,  these  may  cover  everything  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Indifferent,  prosy  or  stale  matter  is  NOT 
wanted.  We,  want  to  hear  from  our  cleverest  women, 
with  facts,  fancies  and  experiences  all  their  own.  1  he 
half  column  need  not  be  sent  all  at  once. 

Just  Soap  and  a  Brush. — A  celebrated 
German  dentist  says  in  reference  to 
for  the  teeth  :  “We  know  that 


BUST’S 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

ONION  SEED 


caring 

the  whole  method  of  correctly  caring  for 
the  teeth  can  he  expressed  in  two  words 
— brush,  soap.  In  these  two  things  we 
have  all  that  is  needful  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  teeth.  All  preparations 
not  containing  soap  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  and  if  they  contain  soap  all 
other  ingredients  are  useless  except  for 
the  purpose  of  making  their  taste  agree¬ 
able.  He  who  will  unceasingly  preach 
to  his  patrons  to  brush  their  teeth  care¬ 
fully  shortly  before  bed- time;  as  a  cleans¬ 
ing  material  to  use  Castile u soap  ;  as  a 
mouth  wash  a  solution  of  oil  of  pepper¬ 
mint  in  water  ;  and  to  cleanse  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  by  a  careful  use  of  a 
silken  thread,  will  help  them  best  in  pre¬ 
serving  their  teeth.” 

Three  Absolutely  New  Things— that  is, 
as  fashions  go.  The  latest  skirt,  known 
as  the  Empire  skirt,  consists  of  a  full 
breadth  each  of  wide  goods  for  front  and 
hack,  with  a  gore  at  each  side  of  familiar 
side-gore  width  at  bottom,  and  sloping 
almost  equally  on  both  edges  to  an 
actual  point  at  the  top.  The  latest  foot 
trimming  is  the  circular  ruffle,  cut  to 
form  a  true  bias,  a  complete  cirele,  whose 
inner  edge  is  the  exact  size  of  the  skirt 
where  it  is  attached.  The  extra  size  on 
the  other  edge  makes  the  ruffle.  This 
admits  no  other  finish  than  an  applied 
heading  of  gimp  or  bands.  The  third 
novelty  is  one  corkscrew  curl  depending 
from  the  back  hair  upon  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  Needless  to  say  that  fashion  tries 
her  hand  at  first  on  these  novelties  in 
the  house,  not  upon  the  street ;  for  this 
is  an  almost  invariable  rule  :  home  and 
evening  dresses  change  first ;  after  that 
street  costumes  follow  their  leading. 

Saving. — A  friend  says,  “  No  man  was 
ever  made  rich  by  his  wife’s  petty  econo¬ 
mies  ”  When  you  are  planning  some 
petty  economy,  don’t  count  yourself  out 
of  the  problem.  I  hold  a  private  indig¬ 
nation  meeting  every  time  I  read  that 
so  often  reprinted  item  telling  us  how  to 
wash  our  lampwicks.  Wash  a  lampwick  ! 
Shades  of  all  the  worn-out  housekeepers 
forbid  it !  Lampwicks  cost  five  cents  a 
yard,  and  a  yard  will  make  five,  and 
when  one  is  dirty,  put  it  in  the  stove, 
and  spend  the  time  it  would  take  to  clean 
up  the  dish  you  washed  it  in  in  doing 
something  nobler  and  better.  While 
you  are  wearing  yourself  out  trying  to 
save  a  cent,  ten  to  one  your  better  half 
is  handing  out  a  handful  of  loose  change 
and  never  stopping  to  count  it.  Save 
yourself  by  using  all  the  small  labor- 
saving  appliances  you  can  get,  like  the 
meat  and  the  slaw  cutters,  and  many 
others,  hut  beware  of  those  that  ought 
to  have  a  horse-power  to  run  them. 


WHETHER  Leather  lasts 
ten  minutes  or  ten 
years  depends  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  it.  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil  is  the  care-taker;  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool-on  swob  and  book  — 
How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather— both  free  at  the 
store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  is  every  where  celebrated  for  its  <1  rent  Purity  A 
mill  Strom*  Growth.  Delivered  tree  to  A 
any  part  of  the  United  states,  at  sti.OO  per  It).,  ▲ 
or  10  lbs.  for  SI  7.50.  ▲ 

‘Yellow  Globe  Danvers,’  1 
‘Large  Red  Wethersfield.’  $ 

i  jflSTSencl  for  our  Garden  Guide  for  1893—  X 
▼  If  you  use  Seeds  in  Quantity*  will  make  I 
y  you  Special  Prices  on  your  order#  7 

! ROBERT  BUISTt 

♦  Seed  Grower,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  J 


1 F7/7  „ 4  of  1st  quality  can  ever 
be  sen£  by  mail.  May¬ 
hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4, 5  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Itoses  of  rare  excellence— everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rural. 


and  reap  a  rich 

harvest.  They  are  always  reliable, 
always  in  demand,  always  the  best 


PERRY’SSEED  ANNUAL 


pf  TREES 

£  Some  very  fine  Trees  for  spring  planting,  in  large  ^ 
£  or  small  lots.  Straight,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  ; 

J  best  varieties  for  orchard  or  garden.  Goods  deliv  + 
J  erod  at  any  R  R.  Station  in  Eastern  States,  Pa.,  or  J 
+  Ohio,  charges  paid.  Can  supply  other  stock  at  low-  J 
+  est  prices.  Illustrated  list  free.  Mention  this  paper.  ^ 

*  FRED,  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N,  Y.«» 


THE  BEST 
COUCH-CURE 

and  anodyne 
expectorant, 


I«'or  18911  is  invaluable  to  every  Planter. 
It.  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  latest  farming 
information  from  the  highest  authorities.  , 
,  Mailed  .  Free.  A 

k  d  m.ffrryA  DETROIT,^® 


j  EEDS B 

,  Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plant* 
4  and  Vines  of  Old  &  New  Varieties, 
k  OUIt  NEW  CATALOGUE 
■A  Isa  common  sense  book  for  com- 
j  mon  sense  people.  A  plain  talk 
^  aboutthe  best  seeds,  etc.,  and  hon- 
eat  prices.  Every  planter  should 
y  see  It  at  once.  Rent  Free. 

*  FRANK  F0BD  &  SON,  Ravenna, 0* 


’_3JPear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach,  Sic. 

LARGEST  and  BEST  STOCK  in  the  tl.  S. 

o  Planters  and  Dealers  should  get  our  prices  before 
placing  orders. 

Niagara  Nurseries.  Established  1830. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y 


soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane 
and  induces  sleep. 

Prompt  to  Act 

sure  to  cure. 


BERRY  PLANTS. 

5,000  for  $8— Crescent,  Michael’s  Early,  Warfield  and 
Gypsy.  5,000  for  *10— Boynton,  Haverland,  Downing, 
Burt,  Jessie,  Cloud,  etc. 

EDGE  WOOD  FRUIT  FARM,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


AND  HOW  HE  GROWS  THEM, 

Is  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  R.  M.  Kellogg, 
Proprietor  of  the  Rushire  Fruit  Farm,  Ionia, 
Mien.  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  planta¬ 
tions  of  small  fruits  In  the  great  fruit  belt  of  Central 
Michigan,  but  probably  raises  more  fruit  to  the 
acre  than  any  CDE'C  other  farm  lnthe 
country.The book  ■  ■  »  «  *  explains  In  detail 

the  basis  of  his  phenomenal  success.  Price,  25 
cents,  but  we  have  arranged  to  send  a  copy  free  to 
all  eur  subscribers  who  will  send  their  address,  stat¬ 
ing  they  are  readers  of  Tint  Rural  New-Yokkbr. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants— 1  do/.,  each  of  Van  Deman 
and  (i  other  new  kinds  mailed  for  $2.  Large  stock 
of  all  Berry  plants  at  lowest  prices. 

SLAYMAKEK  &  SON,  DOVER,  DEL. 


•••©©©•••• 

•Tuffs Tiny  Pills* 

•  enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever  £ 
he  wishes.  They  cause  the  food  toas- 


l~Ivory  mdtr  of  this  p&per  who 


WAN  r lr«‘Sa“<S»“5lra»ieipie5 

■  V  nil  I  32-pago  Illustrated  and  De¬ 

scriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue.  FEEE.  Cfa^Sond  now,  it 
will  pay  you.  w.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  GAEIDBUE7,  MD. 


The  Seventh  Year’s 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  it  in  the  past. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  Send  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THE  H  O  O  SI  E  R 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and 
Seeds.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers 
and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov- 

elty  Co-  33*3 
ELKHART,  IND.  -  — 1 ’“ 


New  York’s  Sense  of  Fitness  and  Justice. 

— It  is  a  crying  injustice  that  women  are 
not  considered  eligible  to  the  lowest  of 
the  three  grades  on  the  hospital  staff — 
that  of  resident  physician  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  said  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  upon  women  in  the  profession. 
“Women  need  this  experience  of  walking 
the  hospitals  just  as  much  as  do  the  men 
They  are  not  so  much  quicker  of  in¬ 
stinct  and  more  brilliant  of  intellect 
than  the  men  that  they  can  do  entirely 
without  the  experience  which  is  by  right 
accorded  to  their  male  competitors  in 
the  field.  Yet  in  not  one  of  the  general 
hospitals  in  this  great  city  is  a  woman 
allowed  to  come  up  for  examination  for 
the  position  of  resident  physician,  no 
matter  bow  brilliant  her  record  as  a 
student  may  have  been.  Even  in  the 
Woman’s  Hospital  in  49th  Street,  where 


SEED  POTATOES 


Igrown  in 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &.  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS! 


Sown  any  quantity— 
evenly,  accurately, 
ra  In  wet, 
ral\\  dry  and  windy 
weather. 

lpljra|  Weight  40  lbs. 
Sl\J  Send  for  Circulars. 
sr  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


If  so,  send  for  our  Circular  on  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  which  are  cheap  and  _  reliable. 
Agents  in  every  State.  Special  Fertilizers  for 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Agricultural 
Chemicals.  yv.  S.  FOW ELL  &,  CO., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manuf’rs,  Baltimore,  91  «I- 
PETER  HENDERSON  «&  SONS,  Agents, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK 


TRUCKER’S  DELIGHT- A  perfect  Fertilizer  for  all 
garden  crops.  C.  C.  C.  Special  Potato  Manure 
is  unexcelled  for  this  crop.  Baker’s  Standard 
Guano,  an  excellent  “  all  round  ”  Fertilizer.  FER¬ 
TILIZING  CHEMICALS,  etc.,  etc.  Special 
Brand  for  each  leading  crop.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  High-Grade  Fertilizers  for  Gardeners’  and  Truck¬ 
ers’  use.  Local  Agents  wanted  In  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Samples  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets  sent 
on  application. 

The  Chemical  Co.  of  Canton,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B ANl'FACTl'KERS  OF  WASHING  (031- 
POl'NDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
'without  the  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  the  ROCKER  WASHER  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
ROCKER  WASHER  is  warranted  to 
wash  UK)  PIECES  IN  ONE  HOIH. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  , 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  defiers  and  agents. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


Pianos,  Organs,  *33  up.  Wantagti 
Cat’lg  free.  D»n’lF.B**tty,W4«h’ton,N.J 
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OUR  SEED  AND  PLANT  GIFTS. 


A  large  number  of  the  Carman  grape 
vines  have  already  been  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  rest  of  those  called  for 
will  be  forwarded  in  the  spring.  Uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  all 
who  have  received  them,  on  account  of 
their  splendid  thrift.  If  T.  V.  Munson 
needed,  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  any 
further  proof  of  conscientious  work,  these 
vines  would  be  ample. 

The  tomatoes  and  bean  seeds  will  be 
forwarded  soon  to  all  who  have  applied 
for  them  under  the  terms  of  our  offer  : 
that  is,  to  yearly  subscribers  sending 
two  and  three  cents  respectively  for 
their  mailing  (beans  three  cents,  toma¬ 
toes  two  cents.) 

The  roses  are  now  being  propagated 
(slowly  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  they  do 
not  increase  readily  from  either  layers 
or  cuttings,  and  require  grafting.)  As 
fast  as  they  can  be  grown,  they  will  be 
sent  out,  from  spring  on,  to  those  entitled 
to  them  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
applications  were  made. 

We  have  several  hundred  bulbs  of  Chi¬ 
nese  narcissus,  of  which  we  will  send  two 
large,  strong  specimens  to  any  yearly 
subscriber  who  will  send  within  a  week 
(or  till  the  supply  is  exhausted)  six  cents 
for  the  mailing.  These  usually  sell  at 


The  managers  of  the  Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding 
Company  (the  Whisky  Trust)  have  been  detected  in 
using  millions  of  the  organization’s  funds  in  Illegiti¬ 
mately  speculating  In  the  products  and  securities  of 
the  company,  by  which,  If  successful,  they  alone 
were  to  be  the  gainers.  The  deal  failed  and  the  Trust 
loses.  During  the  early  part  of  the  week  there  was 
on  the  8tock  Exchange  here  a  “Black  Friday”  ex¬ 
citement  In  the  stocks  of  the  concern,  which  slumped 
alarmingly. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  British  Industries 
during  1892  there  Is  a  general  agreement  among 
British  newspapers  that  “  the  year  1892  Is  the  worst 
the  farmer  has  ever  known.  ’  In  her  speech  from  the 
throne  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  other  day, 
the  Queen  referred  to  the  matter,  and  asked  her 
“  Lords  and  Commons  ”  to  devise  and  pass  remedial 
legislation. 

Is  Cincinnati  once  more  to  be  world-renowned  as 
Porkopolls  ?  Cudahy  of  Chicago  and  other  pluto¬ 
crats  In  pork  are  straightway  to  build  two  mam¬ 
moth  $2,000,000  stockyards  and  a  $1,000,000  hotel 
there,  and.  In  spite  of  the  Big  Four  who  are  to  oppose 
them  by  a  $2,000,000  Investment  there,  the  newcomers 
Intend  to  drive  dealings  In  hogs  and  other  live  stock 
with  the  vim  and  vastness  characteristic  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Ohio  before  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
plucked  from  her  her  porcine  preeminence.  Then 
God -speed  to  Old  Porkopolls,  her  glories  bore  no 
stains  of  option-trading  trickeries  or  trusts’rapacious 
gains. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  Gov.  Hogg  of  Texas  vetoed 
a  bill  In  which  the  State  Legislature  proposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  government’s  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound 
on  sugar,  and  the  growers  have  since  lost  $120,000  by 
his  action.  TIiIb  was  based  on  the  ground  that  boun¬ 
ties  are  un-Democratlc  and  also  that  It  would  be 
undignified  for  the  State  to  tolerate  the  govern¬ 
mental  Investigation  and  Inspection  of  the  sugar 
crop  and  product.  Indispensable  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  receipt  of  the  grant.  There’s  a  strong  agita¬ 
tion  now  In  the  legislature  to  secure  the  bounty  for 
the  next  crop,  the  chief  opposing  argument  being 
that,  as  the  bounty  law  Is  pretty  certain  to  be  soon 
repealed,  It’s  hardly  worth  while  to  go  back  on  the 
State’s  former  action  by  knuckling  down  to  Uncle 
8am. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


^  a  the  best  is  cheapest.  Strictly  Pure  White 

I  J  -*  i.  Lead  is  best ;  properly  applied  it  will  not 
|  CAjLLL  L  scale>  chip,  chalk,  or  rub  off;  it  firmly  adheres 
to  the  wood  and  forms  a  permanent  base  for 
repainting.  Paints  which  peel  or  scale  have  to  be  removed  by  scraping  or 
burning  before  satisfactory  repainting  can  be  done.  When  buying  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  obtain 

Strictly  Pure  AY hite  Lead 


properly  made.  Time  has  proven  that  white  lead  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion  possesses  qualities  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  of  manufacture.  This  process  consumes  four  to  six  months  time 
and  produces  the  brands  that  have  given  White  Lead  its  character  as  the 
standard  paint. 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


are  standard  brands  of  strictly  pure  Lead  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch”  process. 
You  get  the  best  in  buying  them.  You  can  produce  any  desired  color  bv 
tinting  these  brands  of  white  lead  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUITERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  rtlDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


15  to  25  cents  each,  and  are  beautiful 
and  interesting  winter-flowering  bulbs. 
They  only  require  to  be  set  in  a  shallow 
dish  of  water  in  any  living  room  of 
moderate  temperature,  the  water  to  be 
changed  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

The  potato,  as  previously  announced, 
will  he  ready  for  distribution  in  the  fall, 
and  the  gooseberry  as  soon  as  it  can  he 
propagated  by  the  parties  now  having  it 
in  possession. 


Bean  prices  have  climbed  up  a  peg  or  two. 

There  Is  little  change  In  prices  of  fruit  either  fresh 
or  dried. 

Beeswax  Is  worth  from  25  to  2(1)6  cents  for  a  prime 
article. 

Potatoes  are  a  little  dull,  under  liberal  receipts  of 
domestic  and  Imported. 

Fowls,  chickens  and  turkeys  are  lower  under  a 
light  demand,  and  fair  receipts. 

The  egg  market  Is  firm,  and  prices  are  well  main¬ 
tained.  Any  general  warm  weather,  however,  would 
reduce  prices  somewhat. 

Not  In  a  great,  many  years  before  have  limed  eggs 
sold  for  as  high  as  32  cents  per  dozen  wholesale,  the 
price  reached  during  the  recent  cold  wave. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Last  year  Great  Britain  received  3,310,022  carcasses 
of  froz,en  mutton,  mostly  from  Australia,  Iilver 
Platte  and  New  Zealand.  Exports  from  the  latter 
oolony  show  a  decrease  of  about  850,000  carcasses, 
while  those  from  the  other  two  show  a  considerable 
increase. 

Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  has  Just  returned  from  Chicago,  where  ho 
has  concluded  the  experiments  which  have  been  In 
progress  In  that  city  to  test  the  effect  of  treatment 
of  lumpy  jaw  In  cattle.  Ktghty-ilve  cattle  were 
slaughtered,  all  of  which  had  been  affected  with  this 
disease,  and  68  were  found  to  be  completely  cured. 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  live  Road  Commissioners  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $2,500  each,  to  Improve  the 
highways  by  convict  labor.  Gov.  Flower  Is  preparing 
another  road  bill;  and  other  bills  make  a  reduction 
from  highway  taxes  for  those  using  broad-tired 
wagons;  legalize  the  slaughter  of  sheop-kllllng 
dogs;  forbid  the  hunting  of  skunks,  minks  and  rac¬ 
coons.  or  selling  their  skins  between  March  1  and 
November  1 ;  and  the  killing  of  quail  In  Otsego  County 
for  five  years;  make  the  season  for  deer  hunting 
without  dogs  from  September  1  to  November  1,  and 
with  dogs  from  September  10  to  October  15. 

The  opponents  of  the  Anti-Option  Bill  still  Insist 
that  It  can  never  become  a  law  during  the  present 
Congress,  and  even  If  It  did  they  declare  they  would 
evade  Its  provisions  as  they  have  those  of  every 
other  law  obnoxious  to  them.  The  bill  defines  the 
word  "  option”  to  mean  a  contract  or  agreement  for 
the  right  or  privilege  to  deliver  at  a  future  time  or 
within  a  designated  period  a  specified  quantity  of 
raw  or  unmanufactured  cotton,  hops,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  pork,  lard  and  bacon,  to  which  pro¬ 
ducts  alone  the  bill  Is  applicable.  It  defines  "futures” 
to  mean  a  contract  or  agreement  to  sell  and  deliver 
at  a  future  time  or  within  a  designated  period  any  of 
such  articles  when  the  party  so  contracting  was  not 
the  owner  of  such  articles  or  had  not  agreed  for  a 
right  of  their  future  possession.  The  act,  however, 

Is  not  to  apply  to  contracts  to  supply  National,  State 
or  municipal  governments  with  any  of  such  articles, 
nor  to  contracts  by  farmers  or  planters  for  future 
delivery;  nor  to  agreements  to  pay  or  deliver  a  part 
of  the  product  of  land  as  compensation  for  Its  use  or 
as  compensation  for  work  or  labor  done  orto  be  done 
on  the  same;  nor  to  agreements  with  farmers  or 
planters  to  furnish  such  articles  for  use  or  consump¬ 
tion-provided  that  such  contracts  or  agreements 
shall  not  be  made  or  settled  for  on  any  Board  of 
Trade  or  Exchange.  Dealers  In  “options”  or  “futures” 
pay  $1,000  a  year  license  fee  and  five  cents  a  pound  on 
ootton,  hops,  pork,  lard  or  bacon,  and  20  cents  a 
bushel  on  grain  handled  by  them.  Vest  of  Missouri 
and  Mills  of  Texas,  made  bitter  speeches  against  the 
bill  and  voted  as  they  spoke,  although  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  their  respective  States  strongly  supported 
the  measure  and  Instructed  them  to  do  likewise. 

Latest:  Speaker  Crisp  has  referred  the  bill  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  Is  probably  equiva¬ 
lent  to  pigeon-holing  it  for  this  session. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don't  nee  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

What  about  the  supply  and  demand  of  Red  clover 
seed  for  this  season  ?  Is  there  an  abundant  crop  or 
Is  It  scarce  In  the  States  generally?  I  have  nearlv  100 
bushels  to  sell  Would  It,  be  advisable  to  bold  it 
until  spring  ?  It  Is  about  $7.50  per  bushel  In  Toronto 
now.  w.  H.  c. 

ANR.-Ws  advise  no  one  as  to  the  disposition  of 
anv  crop.  We  get  all  the  facts  possible  for  our 
readers,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  observa¬ 
tions.  Thev  must  make  the  application  for  them¬ 
selves.  So  far  as  we  can  learn.  tbPre  Is  perhaps  not 
over  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  clover  seed  the  country 
over  The  demand  is  about  as  usual,  percent  that 
when  seed  is  high.  a«  It.  Is  now.  farmers  are  llkelv  to 
seed  a  little  lighter,  and  perhaps  a  less  area.  This 
would  reduce  the  consumption  of  seed  somewhat. 
Mr  E.  F.  Randolph,  of  64  Pearl  street,  this  ettv.  a 
lifelong  handler  of  clover  seed,  savs  thnt  It  Is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  anything  deilnlfe  about,  future 
prices.  The  demand  is  good  and  prices  are  high 
now,  but  the  latter  may  vary  from  dav  to  day 
He  savs  that  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  what 
the  crop  of  the  country  Is.  but,  from  his  man¬ 
ner  of  answering  we  Judge  thnt  he  doesn’t  anticipate 
a  verv  heavy  shipment  of  seed,  or  very  low  prlcps. 
One  thing  Is  certain:  good  clover  seed  will  not  he 
cheap  this  srrlng. 

What  la  the  meaning  of  d.  h.  In  the  market  quota¬ 
tions.  when  fruits,  etc.,  are  quoted  at  so  much  per 
d.  h.  barrel  ?  x.  i„ 

Axs.— These  letters  mean  slmplv  that  the  barrels 
have  two  heads,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  most 
barreled  fruit  brought  from  a  distance.  From  nearbv 
points,  large  quantities  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc  . 
come  In  barrels  having  no  upper  head,  being  some¬ 
times  covered  with  canvas  or  burlap,  sometimes 
with  no  covering  The  d  h.  distinguishes  the  double¬ 
headed  barrels  from  these. 


Ip  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


NEW  CATALOGUE. 


We  have  just  published  a  SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOGUE  of  Rare  and  Choice  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  Including  several  valuable 
novelties  and  many  specialties  of  superior  merit. 
It  also  contains  a  handsome  colored  plate  of  three 
Superb  Roses  Mailed  free  on  application. 

We  would  also  state  that  our  complete  General 
Catalogue,  published  last  year,  Is  still  in  print,  and 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  have  not  received  a 
copy. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Established  over  half  a  century.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 

Rook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool ! 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  (845  forthis  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-da  v  for  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  nro.  CO  Chicago. 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS" JR. 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 
19th  century.  No  MORE 
hand  work  ;  no  more  high 
priced  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5.000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


We  also  make  the  Best 
WKEDEityoueversaw.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

YORK,  PA. 


WILLIS  a 

SAPSPOUT. 


.  la  on®  piece  with  hook. 

,  'Greatly  improv’d  this  season. 

,  J  The  bent  ever  mad*.  More  used  every 

for  year  than  all  others  combined.  A1m 

Circular.  full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Good* 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON.  Utica.  N.yT 


HARD-WOOD 

ASHES. 

If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any 
other  valuable  beasts  by  correspondence 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  seller, 
about  the  first  thing  you  would  do  is  to 
find  out  what  reputation  the  seller  has. 

JUST  SO 

My  record  of  twenty  years  and  over 
dealing  in  Hard-Wood  Ashes  with  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  should  con¬ 
vince  you  that  I  am  no  11  Curb-stone  ” 
dealer.  If  you  intend  to  purchase  any 
fertilizer  for  Spring  use, 

WHY  NOT 

write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my 
Unleached  Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered 
at  your  railway  station  ?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

Importer  and  Dealer  In 


SELLING  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Send  for  circular  giving  valuable  Information  about 
fertilization. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

87  Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

FOB 

CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 

Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  & 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  post*.  Beat  Id  the 
'  world.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agent* 
*  arc  reporting  big  salen.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct  to 
Farmers  where  I  have  no  Agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  8.  If.  irAKRETT. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


jHIWILLIHMS 

Brain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLK  AGR’I,  WORKS, 
Johnaville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  Elver,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Fre* 
olroular 

Look  Here!  A  Great  Bargain! 

Do  you  want  a  good  farm  of  300  acres,  In  a  healthy 
climate,  free  from  malarial  diseases,  with  pure  air 
and  water,  high  altitude,  mountainous  district,  Btock- 
ralBlng  locality,  where  small  capital  can  produce 
great  results  ?  Railroad  to  cross  the  mountains  In 
progress;  rich  coal  fields  along  the  line;  will  have  a 
station  six  miles  from  said  farm.  Twelve  acres  under 
cultivation— five  acres  In  orchard,  choicest  fruit; 
small  buildings;  one  large  8-year  old  horse;  light 
spring  buggy;  four  sheep,  nine  goats,  one  cow,  two 
heifers;  some  good  household  furniture.  If  sold  soon 
will  sell  all  for  $1,800.  Address  A.  P.  BASS,  Esq., 
Mount  Gilead,  Cumberland  Co.,  Tenn. 


qon  APRFQ  eight  miles  from  Blackstone,  on 
aou  Hunco,  N.  and  W.  R.  II.  House,  7  rooms, 
store  room,  well  In  yard,  two  henhouses,  stabling  for 
six  horses  and  ten  cows;  barn,  42  by  24.  Every  con¬ 
venience  regardless  of  cost.  Correspondence  solicited 
WM.  HETHORN,  McFarland’s.  Va. 


D  TAT  F  Q  Several  choice,  early  and 
■  I  r*  I  E.  O  late  varieties,  Including 

the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  American  Wonder  and  E.  Market. 
For  Fine  Stock  and  satisfactory  prices  o  P 
write  to  M.  F.  Webster,  Victor,  N.  Y.  oLL  U 


MONEY 

>865  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  $25.50 
(855  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  $22.50 
$50  High  Arm  “Arlington”  $20.50 
$45  High  Arm  “Arlington”  $18.50 
The  “Kenwood”  is  the  latest  improv¬ 
ed  and  BEST  sewing  machine  made. 
Light  running.  Noiseless.  Self-setting 
needle.  Self-threading  shuttle.  Auto¬ 
matic  bobbin  winder.  Warranted  ten 
years.  All  attachments  free.  We  ship 
anywhere  to  anyone  in  any  quantity 

_ at  wholesale  prices  and  pay  freight 

or  give  ten  day  s’ tree  trial  in  yourownhome.  No  money 
required  in  advance.  We  also  sell  Standard  Singer  ma¬ 
chines  at  $16.50,  $14.00  and  $9.50.  Send  at  once 
for  free  catalogue.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
168-160  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B704,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  FINE  FRUIT. 

Do  you  Intend  Planting  any  8tra wherry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  or  other  small  fruit,  Plants,  Roses,  or 
Novelties  ?  Send  for  my  60-page  Catalogue  and  report 
on  strawberries,  free.  Address 

D.  BRANDT,  Box  300,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


OLD  COINS 


trated list.  Shows  thef 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
YON  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


#13,388  Paid 
For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
A  sen^^^ta^^js^orllluB- 


WANTED. 


Florida  land  for  sale.— 1,520 

acres,  best  quality,  Marlon  County,  Florida. 

TOM  SLOAN  Greenville.  fj.  Q. 


TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS, 
OR  NO  FEB, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  Information  in  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  8 AML.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  45  @2  50 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 2  00  @2  05 

Foreign.  Medium . 165  @175 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  75  @1  90 

Pea,  choice . 2  00  @2  10 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 2  75  @2  90 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  15  @2  20 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 195  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  90  @  — 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 2  10  @  — 

BUTTER. 


CREAM  BKY  AND  FACTORY. 

Creamery,  State,  tubs,  fall  made,  extra . 27  @28 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 24  @26 

Western,  separator,  extra . 30  @— 

Western,  firsts . 26  @28 

Western,  seconds . 24  @26 

Western,  June,  extras . 25  @26 

Western,  June,  firsts . 23  @24 

Western,  June,  seconds . 21  @22 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 25  @26 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  seconds. .  .20  @24 

Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras.... 19  @20 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 17  @18 

June  tubs,  extras . 18  @20 

Fresh,  small  tubs . 23  @23)4 

Fresh  firsts . 20  @22 

Fresh  seconds . 18  @20 

Thirds . 17  @18 


DAIRY. 

8tate,  half  tubs  and  palls,  extras . 28  @— 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  firsts . 23  @25 

Half  tubB  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @22 

Ftrklns  and  tubs,  extras . 26  @— 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 21  @23 

Tubs,  seconds . 19  @20 

Firkins,  extra . 24  @25 

Firkins,  firsts . 21  @22 

Firkins,  seconds . 19  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . —  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @22 

Western,  firsts . 22  @23 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Rolls,  fresh . 16  @24 


CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored, 

fancy, . 12 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 12 

Full  cream,  choice . 1194@11J4 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10)4@11)4 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair .  ....  9J4@10)4 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice . 10 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  8 

Part  skims,  choice .  9 

Part  skims,  prime . 8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6)4@  8 

Part  skims,  common .  5  @5)4 

Full  skims .  1  @2)4 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @  1)4 


@12)4 

@12)4 


@10)4 
@  9)4 
®  9)4 
@  8)4 


EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  39  @40 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 39  @40 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime. .  38  @39 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice... 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga„  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots.  California . 

Peaches,  California,  uupeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . . . 

Damson . 


11  @12 
.  10)4@11 
,  io  @io)4 
6  @ — 
b%®— 

6  @  6)4 
5 9*@  6 
5)4@- 
2  @  2)4 

ih®  m 

12)4@13 
11  @12 
9  @10 
6  @  8)4 
21  @21)4 
18  @20 
18  @19 
11  @12 
6J4@  7 
594 ®  6)4 
12  @16 
10  @15 
10  @14 
12  @— 

12  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25@3  00 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 3  50@  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 3  50@4  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  25 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@3  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  fancy.  9  00@9  60 
Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  choice.  ...8  50@10  00 

Cape  Cod,  Inferior,  per  bbl .  5  0U@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  25@2  50 

Cape  Cod.  fair  quality,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . 2  25@2  75 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

grapes.— Western  New  York. 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  7  @10 

Isabella,  per  5-lb  basket .  7  @8 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  7  @15 


FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box.. 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 

Russet,  per  box . 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  per  box . 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . . . . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . . 

Timothy . . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 .  . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Straw,  No.  1  rye . 

No.  2  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . . 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 

Long  Island,  Rose,  per  bbl . 

Northern  New  York,  per  bbl . 

Western  New  York,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  good  to  choice . 

Inferior . 

Virginia  sweet . 

Jersey  sweet  . 

Vineland  sweet,  fancy . 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . . 

Eastern,  per  pair  — ' . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

Eastern . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb . 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair . . 


.2  50@3  00 
.2  37@2  60 
.1  75@2  26 
.1  50@2  00 
..1  60@2  00 
.  1  75@2  25 
.2  50@5  00 
..1  00@2  50 

.82  75@3  00 
2  30@2  60 
2  20@2  40 


.  11  @  15)4 
.2  15  @2  50 


85  @  — 
75  @  80 
65  @  75 
65  @  70 
65  @  70 
65  @  70 
55  @  60 
45  @  50 
40  @  50 


,2  50  @2  65 
.175  @  2  50 
.4  00  @  6  00 
.2  50  @2  75 
.2  25  @2  75 
.2  00  @  2  25 
.2  25  @  2  50 
.125  @  175 
.3  00  @  — 

.3  50  @3  75 
.4  00  @  4  50 


.  13  @  13)4 
.  13  @  13)4 
.12  @14 
.  75  @100 
.1  00  @  — 

1  50  @2  00 
2  25  @2  50 
.  8  @  8)4 
.  11)4@  12 
.  11)4@  12 
.  30  @  35 


All  Dyspeptics  should  use  T  UTT’S  PILLS 


DRESSED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb .  15  @15)4 

Up-river,  fancy,  per  lb . 15  @  15)4 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy . 14)4®  15 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . 15  @  15)4 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . 18  @  14 

Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . 15  @  — 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 14  @14)4 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Chickens,  Phila.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 17  @18 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Phila.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 15  @  — 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 13  @  14 

Clear,  State  and  I’a.,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 11  @12)4 

Western,  Inferior .  9  @  10 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Clear,  State  and  I’enn,  per  lb . 13  @  — 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 11)4@  12 

Western,  Inferior .  9  @  10 

Old  roosters .  8  @  9 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 21  @22 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 19  @20 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 17  @18 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights . 17  @  18 

Ducks,  Jersey  eholce,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 15  @16 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @15 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Western,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Squabs,  white,  large,  perdoz .  3  50@  4  00 

Dark  and  small,  per  doz .  2  50@  2  75 

VEGETABLES.  . 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots .  20@  40 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  25@  30 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  100 . 6  00@9  00 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 2  50@8  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 3  00@4  00 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  76 

Orange  County,  red . 2  00@2  26 

Turnips .  65@  80 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 74  @89 

Rye . . 57  @64 

Barley . 57  @85 

Buckwheat . 51  @54 

Corn . 51  @53 

Oats . 38  @46)4 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


-HARTSHORN’S  shaderotuers. 


Beware  of  Imitations.  J) 

autocrCaEph  // 

O  F  ahu  GET 

Of  ^rw^HE  genuine 


ttHMSHfiD 


Every  farmer  will  find 
much  to  interest  if 
not  instruct  him  in 
the  fully  illustrated 
1893  edition  of 

BRADLEY’SS 

Containing  instructive 
articles  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Editors  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Farmers.  Apply 
to  nearest  agent  or 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 
Boston. 


Coughs  and  Colds  are  often 
overlooked.  A  continuance  for 
any  length  of  time  causes  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  Lungs  or  some 
chronic  Throat  Trouble. 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 
invariably  give  immediate  relief. 
Sold  only  in  boxes,  25  cents. 


Canada  TJnleached  Hard-wood 
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TURN  TO  PACE  I  |/58 

When  troubled  by  unruly  stock.  You  will  find  relief 
and  satisfaction.  Gratification  and  exultation  will 
gradually  spread  over  the  whole  neighborhood. 
The  11/58  Is  our  favorite  all-around  fence.  Eleven 
horizontal  bars,  each  one  practically  a  colled  spring 
Its  entire  length.  Five  feet  high,  and  all  tied  together 
every  foot. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

52  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Tanghannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


Plow  the  Orchard  with 

Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 


Parties  may  address 
Sherwood  Harness  Co.  ****&»«.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BECKER 
WASHING!  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  M  acblnes  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURINE  the  new  Inflammation  remedy;  posl- 
UUn<llL  tlve  cure  for  Itching  plies,  eczema, 
facial  eruptions,  chilblains,  burns,  scalds,  etc.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  price  refunded.  Mailed  for  25  cents. 

NEAR  OURINE  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


E.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBURG  A.  W.  FROST. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants  for  the  Bale  of 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Berries,  Poultry,  Butter.  Eggs,  etc. 

166  Keade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


farmers::::;: 

—REPORT— 
increased  crops. 

Send  for  Special 
Clrcnl&r. 
Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  H1GGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  IS  Cliir  St.,  New  York  City. 


GRIND 


in  kee; 

FAR _ 

at  on  application. 


,  Bone,  .Heal, 
II  U  OysterMhcll*, 
_ Flour  £  Oorn,.inthe 

CGHANDMILL^Ssf 


Graham  ] 


)  made 


PonltryT  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
BEI)  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
ffioatiou.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa.  . 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  176,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Of  173  acres  In  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  10  miles 
from  Steubenville,  on  the  pike,  four  miles  from  Pan 
Handle  R.  R.  In  the  highest  state  of  cultivation 
and  improvements,  living  water  In  every  Held,  soli 
sugar  and  limestone.  An  abundance  of  oak  and 
locust  timber,  six  acres  of  choice  young  orchard  in 
full  bearing.  An  excellent  dwelling  of  eight  rooms, 
with  every  convenience,  beautifully  located  and 
shaded.  Two  stone  foundation  bank  barns  40x60  and 
34x54,  and  stables  for  eight  horses,  wagon  and  car¬ 
riage  house,  etc. 

This  farm  Is  In  a  splendid  community  one-half 
mile  from  village  of  Richmond,  with  800  Inhabitants, 
post  office,  three  churches,  four  stores,  roller  mills, 
coal  banks,  district  school  and  Richmond  College, 
the  latter  affording  opportunity  to  give  a  family  col¬ 
legiate  education  at  small  cost.  This  farm  Is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  produc¬ 
tive  In  the  county.  Good  markets,  good  roads,  lime¬ 
stone  pike  leading  In  all  directions,  85  miles  pike  In 
the  county.  Will  sell  at  once  below  value  and  on  easy 
terms  to  close  estate.  Also  farm  of  200  acres,  2)4 
miles  from  Richmond,  on  the  pike,  just  such  a  farm, 
substantially,  as  the  one  above  described.  At  a 
sacrifice.  For  Information  address  8.  8.  FORD,  325 
Society  for  Savings  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CENT 


Until  after  full  examina¬ 
tion.  The  grandest  offer 
ever  made.  The  finest 
watch  ever  advertised  by 
any  firm  In  the  world. 
Solid  gold  stiffened  cases, 
made  by  a  new  process, 
guaranteed  for  20  years 
ar  money  refunded. 
Goods  cannot  he  had 
elsewhere.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Cutthis 
out  and  send  itto  us 
iwith your  full  name 
and  address  and  this 
watch  w ill  be  sent  to 
your  nearest  express 
packaged  In  an  ele¬ 
gant  plush  case,  You 
examine  it  at  the  ex- 
.  vr*i  vw-'ir.#  I*re88  office  ami  If  sat- 

Isfactory  the  agent  will 
sell  It  to  you  for  #13.85, 

a&.VlfcjS **  <Pt •'MEf  that  If  you  can  buy  the 

t  same  grade  of  watch  else- 

i  mw  where  for  less  than  #4U 
your  money  will  bo  refunded. 
FREE,  If  you  will  forward  cash,  $13.85,  direct  to  ns 
with  your  order,  we  will  send  you  free  a  warranted  10 
year  gold  chain.  As  to  our  reliability,  ask  any  whole¬ 
sale  Jeweller  or  hank  In  Boston.  Address  atonce.  This 
offer  will  not  be  made  again.  Both  ladies’  and  gents’ sizes. 

KEENE’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  HOUSE, 

1301  Washington  St.,  Dept. is  Boston,  Mass. 

\A/irr  says  she  cannot  see  how 

VYIrt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

fPlQ  Buy,  a  365.00  Improved  Oxford  Hlngtr 
▼  I*  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  flnlahed,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  Improved  attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed  for  6  year*.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agent! 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFQ.  CO.,  DEPT.  B  32,  Chlcaflo.  III. 


"  I’d  l"  f  a'  ly'  ' '  ivi  "ed  '  i  c  i  rT  Ie"" 

i  |  For  theCure  of  Indigestion.  Till. 

=  lousncHs,  llcitdachc.  Count  I  pu- 
|  tlon,  Bud  Complexion,  Oifen- 
=  stve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of 
i  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels, 

I  4  RIPANS  TABULES 
=  act  gently  lyet  promptly,  and  are) 

■  easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion 
|  follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
*  gists  or  sent  by  mall.  Price  $2.00. 

|  Ctewlcal  Co.,  10  Spruce  St.,N$wYtrk. 


CANNING 


Farnham,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


THIS  $11  to  $17  CRCL 

SEWING  MACHINE  rnct 

I  to  examine.  In  uny  home,  went  any¬ 
where  without  one  eent  In  advance* 
Warranted  the  bent  Hewing  machine 
ever  made.  Our  terms,  condition#  and  everything 
far  more  liberal  than  any  other  house  ever  offered. 
For  for  full  particulars,  etc.,  out  this  advertlg# 


OPIUM 

Morphine  llabit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.  J.  STEPHEN8,  Lebanon, Ohio, 

PLAYS 

Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
T.  DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 

El 

;in 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly 
das*  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

r  JTlieW.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

■■  —W  Orienmou.t  AT-Bl'lliyuKI  J£I,D,0. 

€ 

n 

pnirn  for  our  list  of  19  Cata* 
Nr  Bill  logs  of  Music  and 
•UUilU  Musical  Instruments. 

W.  Stouy.  26  Central  St.. Boston.  Hasj 

s 


TRAWBBRRY  PLANT8  —  Largest  Stock  and 
Lowest  Prices.  Slaymlakbk  &  Son,  Dover,  Del 
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JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MRS.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Chap.  II. 

(Continued.) 

“  Wall  I  wish,  to  goodness  you  was  a 
man,  J’net,”  retorted  Abel  with  unusual 
heat,  “you’re  always  a  twittin’  an’  a 
flingin’  about  what  you’d  do  if  you  was 
a  man.  I’d  jest  like  to  see  you  try  it, 
that’s  all.” 

“  So  would  I,  and  if  I  couldn’t  beat 
some  folks  I  know  on  calculation,  I’d — ” 
Poor  Janet’s  temper  was  being  sorely 
tried  these  days.  Her  hopes  had  mounted 
so  high  when  the  old  moorings  were  cut 
loose  and  they  had  landed  on  these  new 
shores.  She  had  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  the  fact  that  environment 
does  not  change  character  ;  that  the  poor 
calculator  who  cannot  make  a  living  in 
the  East  is  more  than  likely  to  be  a  failure 
in  the  West  Perhaps  she  had  counted 
also  upon  her  ability  to  direct  and  put  in 
practice  her  own  more  energetic  and 
thrifty  ideas,  but  A  bel,  and  Jimmy  after 
him,  like  most  weak  men,  were  greatly 
afraid  of  being  ruled  by  a  woman. 

True,  Mrs.  Thorn  was  sometimes  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  advice ;  the  certainty  of  her 
answer,  “Just  as  you  think  best,  Abel,” 
made  it  a  safe  proceeding,  but  aside  from 
this  show  of  deference  to  his  wife’s  opin¬ 
ion,  he  rebelled  against  even  the  shadow 
of  dictation  from  a  feminine  source. 

“  I  jest  can’t  stan’  havin’  a  woman  a- 
bossin’  my  work,”  he  would  say  as  he 
deliberately  ran  counter  to  some  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Janet,  merely,  as  it  seemed,  to 
show  his  independence.  “  What  do  wim- 
min  know  about  business  anyhow  ?” 

Still  he  was  almost  afraid  of  Janet,  and 
dreaded  the  sharpness  of  her  sarcastic 
tongue  when  the  things  went  wrong 
which  might  so  easily  have  gone  right 
under  good  management. 

“You  shouldn’t  ought  to  talk  so  to  y’r 
pa,  J’net !”  Mrs.  Thorn’s  soft  drawl 
broke  in  upon  the  girl’s  stormy  thoughts 
as  Abel  went  slowly  to  the  barn,  his  head 
bent  with  care  and  the  approaching 
heaviness  of  old  age.  “He’s  an  awful 
good,  kind  man,  if  he  isn’t  so  chirk  an’ 
money  makin’  as  some.” 

Janet  softened  as  she  looked  out  after 
the  retreating  form,  and  noted  its  de¬ 
jected  attitude.  With  all  her  faults  of 
temper  she  had  a  tender  heart,  ready  to 
leap  out  in  quick  sympathy  with  sorrow 
or  suffering. 

“I’m  afraid  I  am  more  than  a  Thorn 
by  name,  mother,”  she  replied,  “a  thorn 
by  nature,  ready  to  prick  and  hurt  every¬ 
body  that  comes  in  contact  with  me.” 

“  You’re  a  master  smart  girl,  J’net,  we 
all  allow  that,”  it  was  so  seldom  that 
Janet’s  cheery  voice  held  such  a  note  of 
sadness  that  the  mother  hastened  to 
reassure  her,  “  but  if  you  could  be  a  little 
less  peppery  toward  y’r  pa,  I’m  sure 
’twould  be  pleasanter,  if  nothin'  more.” 

“I’ll  try,  mother.  It  wont  make  one’s 
hair  black  or  white  to  fret  and  scold,  and 
I’ll  get  up  just  the  very  best  dinner  I 
know  how  to  for  a  peace  offering.” 

That  bent  gray  head  lay  heavily  on  her 
conscience,  now  that  her  better  self  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  she  flew  about 
with  restless  energy  to  prepare  the  most 
tempting  dishes  possible  from  her  mater¬ 
ial. 

“  Well,  J’net,  there  can’t  nobody  beat 
you  on  fried  chicken,  I  reckon.”  Abel’s 
bitter  memory  of  the  morning’s  debate, 
if  he  had  cherished  any,  flew  to  the  winds 
as  he  sat  down  to  the  dinner  table,  spread 
with  a  variety  of  his  favorite  dishes. 

The  farmer’s  wife  has  an  advantage 
over  her  town  sister  in  having  the  ingred¬ 
ients  of  the  most  delicious  dishes  always 
on  hand. 

Butter,  cream,  eggs  and  plenty  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  are  the  main  spokes  in 
the  wheel  of  perfect  cookery,  and  Janet 
knew  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

Abel  was  haying  and  had  put  in  a 
morning  of  hard  work  and  the  very  sight 
of  the  food  rested  him. 

“  I  was  a  tellin’  Briggs  ’tother  day,  I 
didn’t  believe  there  was  such  another 
cook  in  Iowy  as  my  J’net.”  The  girl 
flushed  with  pleasure — her  olive  branch 
was  bringing  her  a  better  return  even 
than  she  had  expected,  and  for  the  time 


she  quite  forgot  that  her  father  was 
either  slow  or  careless,  in  her  pleasure 
at  seeing  him  enjoy  the  dinner,  and  the 
haughty  bend  of  her  neck  limbered  out 
pacifically. 

“  I’m  glad  you  like  it,  pa,”  she  said, 
“  this  new  range  which  you  bought  does 
such  beautiful  work  that  we  can’t  help 
having  things  good.” 

“  Well,  I  b’leve  in  having  things  ship¬ 
shape  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  on  the 
farm,”  Abel  replied  complacent ly— he 
quite  believed  himself  for  the  moment, 
and  forgot  how  he  had  tried  to  persuade 
Janet  to  take  a  second-hand  cook  stove 
initB  place,  and  she  magnanimously  for¬ 
bore  to  remind  him  of  it,  so  the  meal 
passed  off  with  unusual  amiability,  and 
father  and  son  leaned  back  in  their  chairs 
with  satisfied  content. 

“I  declare,  ma,  it’s  so  pleasant  in  here 
I  e’en  a’most  hate  to  go  out  again,”  Abel 
remarked.  “  J ’net’s  parlor  looks  so  cool 
an’  perty  I’d  like  to  stop  there  all  the 
afternoon.” 

The  dining-room,  sitting-room  and  par¬ 
lor  opened  into  each  other,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ing  vista  of  cheerfulness  met  the  eye 
from  the  table.  The  parlor  was  a  happy 
instance  of  what  a  little  money  and  a 
good  deal  of  taste  can  accomplish,  for 
without  a  really  expensive  article  in  it, 
it  was  a  cosy,  home-like  room  in  which 
one  loved  to  linger,  and  in  compliment 
to  her  taste  and  the  fact  that  she  had 
planned  it  all,  it  was  always  called 
“J’net’s  parlor.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  wish  you  might,  pa,  but  1 
s’pose  you  wouldn't  dast  to,  with  that 
cloud  a-hangin’  in  the  southwest.” 

“  Oh,  massy,  no — You  go  out  an’  hitch 
the  hosses,  Jimmy,  an’  we’ll  get  up  that 
first  load  right  quick.”  _ 

The  horses  were  young,  and  one  of 
them  bad  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  shy¬ 
ing  at  every  trifle.  No  one  knew  just 
how  it  happened,  but  Mrs.  Thorn  and 
Janet  were  startled  at  their  dishwashing 
by  a  cry  of  horror  from  Jimmy,  and,  run¬ 
ning  out  into  the  yard,  a  terrible  sight 
met  their  eyes.  The  poor  old  father  who 
had  so  lately  gone  out  with  a  pleased 
smile  and  a  kind  word  upon  his  lips,  lay 
crushed  and  bleeding  upon  the  ground, 
the  wheel  of  the  heavy  wagon  having 
gone  quite  over  him. 

“I  was  a-coming  along  behind  after 
opening  the  gate,”  explained  Jimmy, 
his  voice  shaking  with  terror,  “when 
that  pesky  horse  shied  out  for  a  bit  of 
newspaper,  and  pa  slipped  off  the  load. 
He  had  the  reins  wound  around  his  hands, 
and  his  failin’  startled  the  horses  and — 
oh,  J’net,  what  shall  we  do  ?  ” 

“  Blow  the  horn,  J’net,  an’  call  some 
of  Briggs’s  men  over,  an’,  Jimmy,  you 
tie  the  horses,”  directed  Mrs  Thorn,  as 
she  knelt  and  raised  the  poor  bruised 
head  in  her  arms. 

In  this  terrible  emergency  she  neither 
fainted  nor  shrieked,  but  rose  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  occasion  with  unprece¬ 
dented  bravery,  while  Janet,  self-reliant 
Janet,  was  strangely  overcome. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  the  many 
unkind  and  taunting  words  she  had  said 
which  haunted  her  so,  taking  away  her 
strength  and  driving  the  blood  to  her 
heart  until  she  could  scarcely  breathe 
or  speak.  (To  be  continued.) 
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Then  You  Don’t  Use  the  Right  Kind  of  Roofing.  Roofs  Covered  with 
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NEVER  LEAK.  HOUSES  SHEATHED  WITH  IT  NEVER  COLD. 

Hen  Houses  covered  with  it 
never  grow  cold.  Keeps  Frost, 
Rain,  Snow,  Cold  and  Vermin  out. 
Keeps  the  warmth  in.  Takes  the 
place  of  and  costs  one-third  the 
price  of  Shingles. 

Only  $5  00  for  500  Sq.  Feet. 

A\Y  ONE  PUT  IT  ON. 

Mention  The  R._N.-Y.  when^wrlting. 


Many  Old  CADUQ  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

Worn-Out  “  H  It Rl  O 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  (rood  society,  churches  etc  make  Miehi 
thC  Write  tomcandlwm  tell  you  how  fo  get  SM on 
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MATTER! 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  stump: 


Hawkeye  Grub  &  Stump  Machi  n  e 

Work*  on  cither  Standing  Timber  or  Stump*.  Pulls 
an  ordinary  Grub  in  one  and  a  half  minutes.  Makes  & 

clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a 
few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  can  not 
longer  afford  to  pay*  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it, 
raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old, 
worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  Send  postal  card  for  illustrated  Cata- 
logue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials  and  also  information  con. 
cerning  our  New  IXL  Grubber.  Address  the  Manufacturers 

JAMES  MILNE  A  SON,  SCOTCH  DROVE,  IOWA. 
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ARYLAND  FARMS. — Book  and  map  FREE. 
C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Easton,  Md. 
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w  Automatic  Mixers  Braes  Yferking— 
Parts, heavy  Rose  and  f  F.RKOEEL  JK>S- 1 
ZLF.3.  Our  CARKXBLD  kh  A  PS  AC  A  and. 
LITTLE  6KK  lead  all  others.  Tou  can  *at*I 
W  by  dealing  with  ns.  Rook  of  inatruo-a 

tie**  free.  FIELD,  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,* 
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SCIENTIFIC 

RINDING 

Mill. 

BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

to  prevent  accidents. 

Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  with  all  other.. 

SAVES  25  to  50  per  cent,  grinding  Feed.  Fully 
guaranteed.  IWSend  for  illustrated  Catalogue 

Oui^NEW  SWEEP  MILL',:J,r 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


M  A  C  H 1  Y  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Ollt 


rji/  Ea  B  B  l  H  O  17  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
I  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  WH, 
■  ■  “  “  Kmnuy  you  to  send  26c.  for  Encyclopedia  oj 
76°°  Engravings.  The  American  WellWorks.Aurora.il] 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S  W 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR? 

IF  SO  YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  LEARN  ABOUT 


HOTEL  EPWORTH.Jf- 


This  beautiful  building  is  located  only  1,500  feet  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  Exposition.  Secure  a  membership  in  the 
Association  entitling  you  to  the  privilege  of  reserving  room  accommodations  at  SI  per  day.  Send  $2  membership  fee 
AT  ONCE.  Address  CARLETON  N.  GARY,  SEC’Y  AND  TREAS.,  Room  813,  100  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Musical  Dog  Law. — I  inclose  here¬ 
with  a  clipping  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
of  January  25,  1893.  It  is  in  reference  to 
a  hill  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  the  dog 
law.  The  third  line  of  section  4  is  true, 
for  no  man  in  this  State  can  hold  office  if 
he  votes  for  a  dog  tax.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  is  true,  for  our  State  is  eminently 
suited  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  f.  a.  r. 
Tullalioma,  Tenn. 

Section  1— Be  it  enacted  a  law  of  the  State, 

That  the  use  of  the  dog  is  so  pressing  and 
great, 

That  any  strict  law,  in  the  light  of  Our 
reason, 

Abridging  dog  rights  can  be  naught  but 
high  treason. 

Section  2 — That  the  dog,  when  compared  with  the 
worthless  old  sheep, 

Has  rights  as  lnilnlte  as  the  great  briny 
deep; 

That  the  dog  is  more  valued  than  woman 
or  child. 

And  is  King  in  all  countries,  enlightened 
or  wild. 

Section  3 — Be  it  further  enacted,  that  men  in  this 
State 

Who  aspire  to  positions  where  honors  are 
great, 

Shall  be  solemnly  sworn  that  most  manly 
and  bold 

The  Inalienable  rights  of  the  dog  they’ll 
uphold. 

Section  4— Be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  ingrate 

Who  shall  vote  for  a  dog  law  in  our  b’loved 
State 

Is  debarred  from  ail  office,  and  the  mob 
In  its  fury 

May  Instantly  hang  him  without  judge  or 
jury. 

Section  5 — Be  it  further  enacted,  public  welfare  re¬ 
quiring, 

This  act  take  effect,  the  spirit  Inspiring, 

From  and  after  its  passage.  And  happy 
the  lot 

Of  the  dog!  This  is  law,  enacted  or  not. 


Guernseys  are  Coming. — The  follow¬ 
ing  personal  letter  is  at  hand  from 
Mrs.  Willets,  the  well-known  Guernsey 
breeder: 

The  advertisement  of  my  Guernsey  herd  placed 
recently  in  Tins  Rural  New-Yokker  1b  bringing 
me  many  inquiries  from  far  and  near.  Last  week  we 
shipped  to  Mr.  E.  E,  Sharp  of  South  Greece,  a  choice 
trio— iwo  females  and  a  young  bull — the  former  of 
“  Kaiser  IV  ”  and  “Kohlnor”  blood,  the  latter  my 
grand  young  son  of  Squire  Kent,  “Lord  Lofty,” 
mentioned  In  print  before.  He  is  out  of  May  Queen, 
for  whose  dam  Thos.  Harvey  refused  $800.  In  quality 
he  is  as  rich  as  gold,  elegantly  formed,  conspicu¬ 
ously  mature  in  finish  and  with  a  rare  amount  of 
Gov.  Hoard's  “nerve  force”  and  vivacity,  which 
bespeaks  a  perfect  stock  getter.  He  will  surely  make 
his  mark  in  the  dairy  region  of  western  New  York  if 
the  neighboring  farmers  are  wise  and  accept  the 
opportunity  offered  to  possess  his  blood.  With  so 
fair  and  unprejudiced  a  test  of  the  breeds  as  those 
described  in  the  reports  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Dairy  Experiment  Stations,  the  Guernseys 
are  making  a  wonderful  showing  which  speaks  much 
for  the  breed  which  has  pushed  Itself  to  the  front 
by  sheer  force  of  virtue  and  not  by  "booming”  of 
speculators.  The  stock  are  doing  finely  this  cold 
winter,  and  our  butter  is  marvelously  golden  in 
color  and  delicious  in  flavor.  I  send  you  a  sample  as 
a  proof  of  what  ensilage-fed  Guernseys  produce 
with  the  mercury  about  zero.  8.  p.  taber  willets. 


A  Pennsylvania  Milk  Record.— I  in¬ 
close  the  experience  of  a  friend  with  his 
dairy,  clipped  from  a  local  paper.  I 
think  it  should  have  a  larger  circulation 
as  such  results  should  stimulate  all  to 
greater  exertions.  r.  l.  b. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Stone,  of  Forest  Lake,  has 
one  of  the  best  dairies  in  the  county 
and  his  experience  with  it  during  the 
past  year  is  well  worth  publishing,  as  it 
shows  what  may  be  accomplished  in  any 
line  of  business,  by  intelligent  and  care¬ 
ful  attention. 

Mr.  Stone  commenced  October  1,  1891, 
with  eight  cows,  seven  of  them  fresh  in 
milk,  and  one,  a  two-year-old  heifer,  had 
been  milked  since  the  March  previous. 
The  Milk  was  sent  to  the  Forest  Lake 
creamery,  with  the  following  result : 

Pounds  of  Price 

Milk.  Per  cwt.  Am’t. 


October .  6403  $1.30  $83.24 

November . 5610  1.40  79.38 

December .  5192  1.32  68.53 

January .  5200  1.32  68.64 

February .  4683  1.20  56.20 

March .  4978  [on  test]  1.23  9-10  61.70 

April . 4142  “  .99  2-5  41.18 

May .  5050  “  .85  3-5  43.24 

June .  5188  "  .82  6-10  42.89 

July .  3871  “  1.00  2-3  38.98 

August .  1788  “  1.23  1-5  22.03 


Seven  young  calves _  9.60 

$615.51 

This  is  an  average  of  $76.94  per  cow, 
including  the  farrow  heifer.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  the  milk  needed  in  the  family 
was  used  and  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
skimmed  milk  received  back. 

Mr.  Stone  has  a  silo  and  in  winter  feeds 
one  bushel  of  ensilage  to  each  cow  night 
and  morning,  with  a  small  ration  of 
grain.  At  noon  they  get  what  hay  they 
will  eat.  The  grain  fed  consisted  of  350 
pounds  of  buckwheat,  1,100  of  bran,  1,200 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  1,600  of  middlings 
and  1,130  of  ground  oats — a  total  value  of 
$66.18,  or  $8.27  per  cow. 


Garget  Cure. — Some  weeks  ago 
Smiths  &  Powell  told  our  readers  about 
their  use  of  poke  root  as  a  cure  for  garget 
in  cows.  In  response  to  a  request  for 
further  information  they  write  : 

We  purchase  the  tincture  of  poke  root,  or  phyto- 
lacca,  of  our  druggists.  We  give  of  it  one  tenspoon- 
ful  twice  a  day  to  a  cow,  administering  it  by  a  spoon 
in  the  mouth.  We  also  make  a  lotion  by  mixing  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  tincture  in  a  pint  of  the  extract 
of  witch-hazel  and  applying  by  hand  to  the  udder, 
rubbing  it  in  until  the  udder  is  perfectly  dry.  We 
have  found  this  treatment  efficacious  in  many  cases. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO. 

Another  Garget  Cure. — In  the  re¬ 
ports  in  reply  to  the  question  “  What  to 
do  for  garget  ?  ”  the  best  remedy  I  have 
ever  used  is  not  mentioned.  I  have  had 
some  years’  experience  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  and  for  caked  udder  I  have  never 
found  anything  to  equal  mother  tincture 
of  aconite — 10  drops  night  and  morning. 
The  animals  should  not  be  exposed  to 
bad  weather  or  allowed  to  lie  on  damp 
ground.  The  easiest  way  to  administer 
the  dose  is  to  fit  a  cork  closely  in  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  of  a  fair-sized  bottle, 
so  that  the  part  above  the  cork  will  hold 
nearly  a  tablespoonful,  put  the  medicine 
in  the  neck  and  fill  up  with  water.  The 
dose  can  then  be  very  easily  poured  well 
back  on  the  tongue  and  is  so  small  that 
seldom  is  any  left.  s. 

Cut  Bones  and  “  Best  Poultry.” — 
1.  Can  a  boy  of  70  pounds’  weight  grind 
green  bone  with  the  Webster  &  Hannum 
bone  cutter?  2.  Which  is  the  better  fowl 
— the  White  or  Brown  Leghorn?  Which 
is  the  best  of  the  four — White  Leghorn, 
Plymouth  Rock,  Langshan  or  Partridge 
Cochin  for  winter  eggs  or  spring  chicks  ? 

Boonton,  N.  J.  m.  d. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  but  he  will  have  to  ex¬ 
ercise  in  a  lively  way  and  not  spare  his 
back.  2.  The  Whites  are  slightly  larger 
than  the  Browns  and  lay  a  little  larger 
eggs.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the 
Browns  will  lay  more  eggs  and  are  a 
little  easier  keepers.  If  the  Langshans 
had  yellow  skins  and  legs  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  them  for  general-purpose  birds  for 
providing  winter  eggs  and  meat.  Our 
Langshans  are  excellent  winter  layers, 
but  customers  do  not  like  their  black 
legs  and  delicate  white  skin.  The 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  better  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  we  consider  the  Wyandottes 
better  yet. 

WHOLE  COTTON  SEED  FOR  COWS. 

J.  R.  C.,  Everettstown,  N.  J.— In  The 
Rural  of  December  31  reference  was 
made  to  feeding  cotton  seed  hulls  to 
Northern  cows.  Some  time  ago  I  bought 
at  a  cotton  gin  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  a 
small  quantity  of  cotton  seed  which  I 
afterwards  fed  to  12  cows  while  it  lasted. 
To  each  I  fed  two  quarts  dry  and 
unground.  Before  this  I  had  fed  linseed 
cake  meal  and'did  so  again  after  feeding 
the  cotton  seed,  and  no  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  the  milk  was  observed.  Its 
quality  was  not  tested,  as  it  was  sold  at  a 
creamery.  The  price  paid  for  the  cotton 
seed  was  15  cents  per  bushel  of  25  pounds. 
I  have  conversed  with  many  Southern 
men  and  one  and  all  have  praised  it  as  a 
cheap  cattle  food.  Why  would  it  not 
pay  to  buy  it  for  Northern  cows  and  feed 
it  whole  or  grind  it  in  steel  mills  run  by 
horse  power  instead  of  feeding  the  meal 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  extracted  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
price  of  $12  a  ton  cotton  seed  is  a  very 
cheap  food  for  such  animals  as  may  be 
able  to  digest  it,  with  the  fiber  still 
attached  to  it.  The  latter  is  not  digest¬ 
ible,  and  at  times  may  gather  in  the 
stomach  of  the  animals  and  form  balls 
that  do  harm.  But  cattle  or  mules  are 
not  so  subject  to  this  danger  as  horses, 
and  it  is  quite  common  in  the  South  to 
feed  the  mules  on  the  whole  seed  with 
the  very  best  results.  The  whole  seed 
of  course  contains  the  oil,  which  amounts 
to  30  or  40  per  cent,  and  is  bland  and 
easily  digested  and  of  value  for  feeding 
to  cows.  As  it  may  be  easily  estimated 
that  the  excess  of  oil  in  the  seed  will 
easily  make  up  for  the  low  value  of  the 
hulls,  which,  anyhow,  are  worth  for 
feeding  three-foui  ths  as  much  as  the  meal 
of  the  whole  ear  of  corn,  the  quantity  of 
kernels  in  the  seed — which  is  about  600 
pounds — bought  at  the  low  price  men¬ 
tioned,  goes  to  make  the  whole  seed  an 
economical  feed.  It  would  be  better  to 
grind  them  for  use,  as  this  will  make  the 
feed  much  more  digestible. 


A  Slight  Exposure  in  Bad  Weather,  when 
the  system  is  out  of  order,  often  brings  on  a  stubborn 
Cold;  the  attending  Cough  Irritates  the  Lungs,  and 
if  not  promptly  treated,  frequently  develops  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  tuberculous  condition.  To  avoid  this 
danger,  those  troubled  with  Colds  should  resort  at 
once  to  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  which  soon  loosens 
and  eradicates  Coughs,  soothes  and  heals  inflamed 
parts,  and  removes  all  anxiety  by  setting  the  patient 
on  the  way  to  good  health  once  more.— Adv. 


ALWAYS 
IN  THE 
LEAD 


With  best  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 
PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND 
BROODER  CO., 

Jainesburg,  N.  J. 


A  DAY.  Agent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  E.  K.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich 


Don’t  YOU  Weed  a 

“BABY” 
Cream  Separator 


If  yon  havo  five  or  more  cows,  a  “  BABY  ”  cannot  but 
prove  a  most  profitable  and  pleasing  investment.  Its 
use  means  more  and  better  butter,  warm  skim-milk  foi 
feeding  purposes,  saving  of  ice,  time,  labor,  and  plant, 
and  better  satisfaction  witli  dairying  generally. 

Send  for  new  “BABY  ”  catalogue,  giving  actual  expo 
riences  of  well-known  users  and  endorsement  of  highest 
dairy  authorities  in  every  section,  styles,  capacities, 
prices,  and  complete  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


THIS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

20  Head  for  Immediate  Sale  from  the 

ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

Yearlings, 

#l«0  to  $  I  2ft. 

<»  Months  Old, 

«70. 

Calves,  g,50. 

Choice 

Individuals. 

Well  Bred. 

LEVI  P.  MORTON, 

Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  8upt.,  RhlneclltT,  N.  Y. 

UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Please  do  not  forget  that  our  OIL  MEAL  la 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

00W3,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HOBSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  in  your  winter’s  Bupply  now. 


Please  write  ns  for  quotations  and  ether  particulars. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonk  and  unbqualbii  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breod.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  StateUlte,  son  of  Koblm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


“  Low>Down''  Milk  Wagon 


IS  built  by  thm 

PAESONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  00., 

BAULVILLE  N  Y. 


UNIFORM  QUALITY  OF  |m  I  I  Mg 

No  matter  what  you  feed— clean—  I ws  I  La  fx 
pure— wholesome.  Entire  absence  of  taint  of  animal 
stable  or  feed,  Winter  or  Summer.  Satisfy  your  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  best  obtainable  product,  by  using 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

the  best  in  the  world.  AGENTS  WANTED 
ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS 

In  writing  to  Advertisers,  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


DISTINCTLY  IN  IT 


$i. 


You  will  be  distinctly  in  it  if  you  subscribe 

for  the  AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

and  take  advantage  of  this 

Great  PREMIUM  Offer! 

To  every  new  subscriber  we  will  give:— 

1  Pat.  SPRINGSTEEN  HIT  *1.50 
1  Grand  HI  col.  10x24  inch 
Picture  of  SUNOL,  2:<)8kf  *3.50 
The  AMERICAN  HORSE 
MONTHLY,  One  Year  -  *1.00  fayS„ 
Total  Value,  *5.QoKor  a// 

Five  Dollars  for  One  Dollar. 

Send  at  once  $1  and  24  cts.  for 
postage.  Do  not  delay.  Subscribe 
to-day.  Sample  Copies  free. 

AMERICAN  HORSE  MONTHLY, 

DETROIT,  MICH.  1 


ISPRINGSTEEN  BIT 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  660  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  *2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

Th  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  HULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2!^  ounces  butter  in  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  in  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  *15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  50  two-year-old  ewes,  imported  in 
1892,  and  due  to  lamb  in  March,  and  now  weighing 
from  175  to  180  pounds,  and  to  shear  10  pounds.  Also 
15  two-year-old  rams  from  the  flocks  of  Bowen-.Iones 
and  Minton.  THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Midi. 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Co  , 

80- Page  Cata-  _  - 

logueBYee  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


|  h«-ir-K<guIating.  Guaran¬ 
teed  good  as  l lie  Best,  and 
only  $  I  T.  Semi  4c.  stamps 
for  No.  23  Catalogue  to 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 


The  Monitor  Incubator. 

You  can  get  one  FREE.  Gives  SATISFACTION 
everywhere.  8end  stamp  for  book  No.  51.  Address 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bristol,  Conn. 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 


for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  butcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  SS3 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 


—  stamps  „„„  .... 
catalogue.  Address, 


Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co. ,  Quincy,  III. 
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AN  KPITAPH. 


Hebe  lies  the  chronic  office  seeker, 

Michael  T.  McGout, 

Who  never  sought  a  single  place 
But  that  he  was  left  out. 

'Twas  In  the  month  of  August  last, 

The  late  lamented  died: 

And  now  he’s  In  the  only  place 
For  which  he  ne’er  applied.  — Life. 

Tom  Bachellob:  “  I  wonder  if  there’s 
any  truth  in  the  idea  that  married  men 
live  longer  than  unmarried  ?  ”  The  Host: 
“  It  seems  longer.” — Life. 

“Osculatory  demonstrations  maybe 
all  right,”  mused  the  mistletoe  ;  “  but — 
ahem  ! — as  a  rule,  I’m  above  that  sort  of 
thing.” — Little  Peddlington  Oeewitz. 

Whipper  :  “I  wonder  why  society  peo¬ 
ple  are  making  such  a  fad  of  slumming 
just  now?”  Snapper:  “They  wish  to 
know  what  their  grandfathers’  families 
were  like,  I  guess.” — Puck. 

Unintentionally  Correct. — “If  I 
were  you,  Jones,  I  wouldn’t  be  a  fool,” 
said  Robinson,  during  an  argument. 
“  Right,”  said  Jones,  “  if  you  were  me 
you  wouldn’t.” — Vermont  Watchman. 

Diner:  “Waiter,  I  find  I  have  just 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  dinner,  but 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS-NO  CHARGE. 

FERTILIZER-  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES., 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing  : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARiTING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.v  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

WORK8  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JER8EY. 


MAtHINt'tOy 


Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 


Ro*si*»:m^ccci*o 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESS* 


it  leaves  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  tip  for 
yourself.”  Waiter  :  “  Let  me  add  up  the 
check  again,  sir.” — New  York  Herald. 

Willing  to  Help  Him. — “  I  want  to  rise 
promptly  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,” 
said  Thaddeus  to  his  wife.  “  Then  I’ll 
give  you  a  spoonful  of  powder  I  have  in 
the  kitchen.”  “  What  kind  of  powder  is 
it?”  “  Baking  powder.” — New  York  Sun. 


!Ui0rclUwc0U0  guthwtitfittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Njcw-Yorkhr. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ADIS  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns, Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SA\  K  Middlemen  8 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  *  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
irload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada, 
mailer  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
ew  York*  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
>  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur- 
tiasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
ty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
ur  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
rderlng  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paver.  166  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

WONDERFUL. 

/  htlSc <tvin  u almost  hull-less. 

Kevitt’S  Abundance  Strawberry 

> ' ,  )  From  260  plants  last  season 

",«»  .  1  picked  261  quarts  Berries. 

W4EWV4WWW  Send  postal  for  3  Plants, 
free  by  matl,  and  Price  List 
of  fc’ruit  Trees,  Grape 

'S's' — - — Athenia,  N.  J. 


No.  2,  #2.35  per  hundred. 


The  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
W  IIIIC  perlment  Station  have  proved  the 
„  White  Schonen  Oats  to  be  su- 

n(  HONrN  perior  to  all  others  for  productive- 
1  ness,  stiffness  of  straw  and  thinness 

OotC  o/  huU.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says: 

“Up  to  date  It  has  proved  Itself 
superior  to  any  variety  against  which  It  was  tested 
continuously."  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Address  J.  L.  ALBERT,  Freedom,  Ill. 


mill  I  rnillTO  TREES,  plants  and 
Nilinll  r  Kill  IN  Vines,  Strawberries  and 
UIIIHLL  I  lllll  IU  Raspberries  our  special¬ 
ties.  Herry  Crates  and  Baskets.  Prices  low. 
Catalogue  free.  D.  B.  Garvin  &  Son,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 


PenhsylyaniaAgbiculturalWorksTobkTa 

Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Gener¬ 
ally.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boi  lers  a  specialty.  W arraated  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 

"ACME  ’  ’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  ^  Leveler 

x  II  NT  AS  now  mac^e)  *s  a  gencral  purpose  Harrow  that 

^  1  wanted.  does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 

Ld^jp  viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 

I  and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en- 

-  tirelyof  cast  steel  and  wrought  non— practically 
Sizes  3 indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 

harrow  on  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 
r  per  cent,  less  than  old  style  ;  in  fact,  it  sells  for 
,  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

^  I  deliver  free  on  board  QT’NTT'  AM  TUT  A  T  To  responsible  farmer!,  to  be  returned 

at  convenient  distributing  oUlT  1  Uli  1  L*  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory, 

points. 

j3rig8jM«ai(gDUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


p  -  I  deliver  free  on  board 
HP  at  convenient  distributing 
points. 


ERRY 

OXES 


*ND  fruit  baskets. 


I  RsTuth  H AV e'n"  gfigj 

BERRY  PACK  AG  EOF  THE  WORLD  ? 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


FOR  SALE 


MENTION  THIS  TAPER. 


— 300  FARMS.  Two  Fruit  Farms 
at  a  great  bargain.  Circulars  free . 
J.  H.  Brlstor,  Martinaburg,  W.  Va. 


^QUARTERS  roa  ™|T 

B^nHORSE  CARTS 

SREAT  popular  PRICES 

rAR|ETYw'OE^N«RRO» 

"W.HEE  l  Y 

iticl  axlcb.  HUBSON  fltCOuTatamy,  P«U 


CANADA  UNLKAUHKD  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THU  FOBBST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  Of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


FRENCH  COAGHERS  AND 
Percheron  Horses. 

100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN, 

Sclplo,  N.  Y. 


,hprbBgs  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


Perfect  work -whether  ^  . 

stony,  sward  or  meUo'^^^s^Time  saved. 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES. 


certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 

GRAPE-VINES, 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 

None  Cheaper.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  Nobth  Collins,  N.  Y 


“I  AM  THE  ONLY  MAN” 


that  sells  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats  and  Fresh  Garde> 
Seeds  direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale.  Be  cy 
Stock.  Best  Prices.  Catalogue  fhek.  EDWA’  <v’ 
F.  DIBBLE,  Seed-grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  JXy 


The  Only  SAP  SPOUT 

r"U  111  (.,f  tf"“r  Hdrd- 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAK- 
^*&X/  ER:s  who  buy  my  latest 

Improved  Eureka  Sap 
Spouts  bearing  my  name  as  manufacturer  and  patentee  upon  each 
box,  have  my  guarantee  of  a  perfect  made  and  a  perfect-fitting  spout. 
I  will  deliver  to  any  railroad  station  east  of  the  Mississippi  lilver,  100 
or  more  on  receipt  of  prices  herein  given  Samples  of  each  sent  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address  C.  U.  POST,  Burlington,  vt. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETA 
AND  PRODUCE. 

S||  0  [  ||  rnnQT  lOOTarkPla  .  Y. 

■  n.  &  Li  IIb  I  n  U  0  I  ^Produce  CommisKif  rjj  .hunts. 
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U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

and  has  compared  it  with  other  Separators. 

It  has  the  Largest  capacity. 

It  is  the  Closest  Skimmer. 

It  is  the  Easiest  and  Quickest  Cleaned. 
The  Separating  Bowl  has  only  2  parts. 
It  is  Self-oiling,  consequently  needs  less  care  & 
Is  Superior  in  every  particular. 

The  cut  represents  the  THREE  Dairy  sizes,  that  sep¬ 
arate  from  300  to  GOO  pounds  per  hour.  The  factory 
sizes  separate  from  1,100  to  2,500  pounds  per  hour. 

The  U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  is  furnished  in  5  Sizes. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt„ 

Manufacturers  of  full  lines  Daily  and  Factory  Apparatus 


UNEQUALLED, 

is  the  verdict  of  everyone  who  has  tried  the 


STUDENT  LIFE  AT  AN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

THE  SHORT  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  making  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts  during  the  past  eight  years,  through  its 
farm  institutes  and  its  short  course  in  agriculture,  to 
bring  its  agricultural  instruction  to  a  level  that  shall 
meet  the  needs  of  the  farming  community.  The  insti¬ 
tute  work  has  brought  the  University  in  touch  with 
the  farmers  as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  and 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  the  short  course,  without  lowering  in  the 
least  its  scientific  value,  so  practical  in  its  applications 


addition  to  the  regular  lectures,  and  was  intended  to 
furnish  practical  illustrations  and  applications  of  the 
truths  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Fig.  32  represents  the  students  in  the  act  of  judging 
cows  with  the  score  card  in  order  that  they  might 
become  expert  in  judging  live  stock.  On  the  score 
card  the  points  of  merit  and  demerit  are  systematically 
arranged,  and  a  valuation  is  given  to  each.  An 
animal  is  brought  out,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  the  students,  with  score  card  in  hand,  go  over  it 
carefully  after  which  the  professor  in  charge  goes 
over  the  animal  carefully  in  the  presence  of  the 
students,  pointing  out  all  weaknesses  and  merits  and 
placing  a  valuation  based  on  that  given  by  the  score 
card  on  each  part.  In  this  way  the  student  is  trained 


deep  setting  and  the  use  of  hand  separators,  as  well 
as  in  the  different  methods  of  ripening  cream  and  of 
churning  and  packing  butter.  All  through  these 
processes  they  are  required  to  make  analyses  of  the 
skim-milk  and  buttermilk  and  to  determine  and  locate 
the  losses  or  wastes. 

Fig.  34  shows  the  students  at  work  in  the  physical 
laboratory.  The  two  at  the  right  in  the  foreground, 
and  also  the  two  at  the  left,  are  using  two  types  of 
drainage  levels,  and  are  running  lines  of  level  on  two 
fields  modeled  in  relief.  After  becoming  familiar  with 
the  instruments,  they  are  required  to  run  similar  lines 
out-of-doors.  The  two  in  the  background  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  are  working  with  a  model  evener  which 
has  holes  bored  for  the  whiffletree  in  the  same  straight 


Students  Judging  a  Short-horn  Cow  with  the  Score  Card.  Fig.  32. 


Students  at  the  Separators.  Hiram  Smith’s  Hall.  Fig.  33. 


as  to  meet  the  approval  of  every  farmer.  In  order  to 
convey  a  better  impression  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  this  course  than  is  possible  in  a  mere  verbal 
description,  a  series  of  photographs  was  taken  in 
March,  1892,  of  the  students  at  work  in  the  various 
laboratories  and  out  of-doors.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  have  been  reproduced  from  these,  and 
represent  the  different  kinds  of  work  that  were  daily 
performed  by  the  students  during  the  term.  When 
the  number  of  students  was  too  large  to  permit  all  to 
engage  at  one  kind  of  work  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  divided  into  sections  of  such  a  size  that  all  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  laboratories  without  undue 
crowding,  and  could  be  well  attended  by  the  instruc¬ 
tors.  The  sections  were  then  transferred  at  intervals 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  so  that  all  of  the 
students  had  the  opportunity  to  practice  each  kind  of 
work.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  the  work  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  was  given  in 


into  a  system  of  judging,  and  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  relative  values  of  the  parts.  After  he  has  mastered 
the  system,  the  use  of  the  score  card  is  discontinued, 
but  the  training  goes  on  in  comparative  judging.  A 
number  of  animals  are  placed  together,  and  the 
students  award  them  places  in  the  order  of  merit, 
each  submitting  his  decisions  with  his  reasons  on 
paper  to  the  professor.  Afterward  the  latter  awards 
the  animals  their  places,  giving  his  reasons,  which  are 
freely  discussed  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Fig.  33  is  an  illustration  of  a  laboratory  in  Hiram 
Smith  Hall,  the  dairy  building  of  the  University,  and 
shows  the  students  attending  the  cream  separators. 
The  students  of  the  short  course  are  given  practical 
work  in  testing  milk  by  the  Babcock  tester,  and  are 
required  to  study  the  variations  in  the  composition  of 
milk  from  different  cows  and  different  breeds  and  to 
detect  adulterations  in  it.  They  also  have  practice  in 
the  different  methods  of  creaming  milk,  including 


line  with  the  center  hole,  and  also  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  from  this  line,  measuring  by  means  of  two  bal¬ 
ances  how  much  advantage  the  horse  behind  or  the 
one  ahead  has  over  his  mate  when  the  whiffietrees 
are  set  behind  or  in  front  of  the  center  hole.  With 
this  apparatus  they  also  measure  just  how  much  ad¬ 
vantage  one  horse  is  given  by  setting  one  whiffletree 
in  toward  the  center  of  the  evener. 

The  two  boys  standing  by  the  miniature  horse  are 
working  with  a  model  whereby  they  measure  the  way 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  draft  affects  the  ability  of 
the  horse  to  draw,  and  also  how  the  horse’s  weight 
and  the  relative  width  and  length  of  his  bones  affect 
his  power  to  draw  a  load.  Many  older  farmers  would 
be  surprised  and  instructed  by  the  revelations  brought 
out  by  this  simple  apparatus.  The  two  boys  standing 
at  the  apparatus  at  the  left  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  horse  model  are  measuring  the  influence  of 
length  and  bore  of  drain  tiles  upon  the  amount  of 


water  they  will  carry,  also  the  influence  of  the  amount 
of  fall  and  of  turns  and  angles  upon  the  amount  of 
water  carried  by  tiles.  The  two  in  the  background 
toward  the  left  are  testing  the  breaking  strength  of 
pieces  of  pine  and  oak  wood  of  different  thicknesses 
and  lengths  placed  flatwise  and  on  edge,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  timbers 
as  used  in  the  construction  of  farm  buildings. 

Fig  3.r>  shows  the  students  at  work  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  laboratory.  The  two  at  the  right  are  engaged 
in  grafting,  one  on  root,  and  the  other  on  cleft  grafts. 
Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
root  and  cleft  grafts,  and  afterwards  to  write  out  a 
description  of  the  process,  and  to  make  drawings  of 
the  parts.  The  student  sitting  with  his  back,  in  the 
foreground,  is  making  graDe  cuttings  and  the  one 
opposite  to  him  is  performing  the  operation  of  bud¬ 
ding  with  material  cut  the  preceding  summer  and 
preserved  in  alcohol  with  especial  reference  to  this 
work.  One  of  the  students  at  the  table  at  the  left  is 
making  grafting  wax.  He  weighs  out  his  ingredients 
from  a  printed  recipe,  melts  them,  pours  the  com¬ 
pound  into  water  and  then  works  them  till  of  the 
proper  color,  after  which  he  writes  out  the  recipe,  and 
describes  the  whole  process.  The  student  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  is  engaged  in  making  the  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  similar  manner. 

Fig.  30  is  an  illustration  of  Hiram  Smith  Hall, 
the  new  dairy  school  building  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  one  of  Wisconsin’s 
veteran  dairymen,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  the 
establishment  of  the  dairy  school  may  be  largely 
accredited.  It  is  built  of  Dunville  white 
sandstone  and  white  brick,  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  upper  stories  is  finished  in 
pebble  and  beam  work.  Including  equip¬ 
ment, 


it  represents  an  outlay  of  about 
$40,000.  The  dairy  school  proper  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  short  course  and  is  de¬ 
voted  especially  to  giving  instruction 
in  cheese  factory  and  creamery  work. 
The  building  and  equipment  accommo¬ 
date  100  students  and  though  the  term 
did  not  open  until  January  4,  1893,  the 
course  was  filled  on  December  1  of  last 
year.  Last  season  45  students  attended 
the  short  course 
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are  in  attendance. 

Fig.  37  shows  the  students  in  the  act 
of  judging  draft  horses  in  competition 
for  the  Ogilvie  medal.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  R  B  Ogilvie,  a  prom¬ 
inent  Wisconsin  Clydesdale  breeder,  a 
gold  medal  valued  at  $75,  is  annually 
given  to  the  student  who  proves  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  heavy  horses  and  mutton 
sheep.  In  this  work,  the  students 
undergo  a  very  severe  test,  as  all  classes 
used  at  the  State  fairs  are  filled  with 
animals  of  high  merit, 

visited  during  the  course,  and  every  opportunity 
given  to  bring  the  students  in  contact  with  animals 
that  may  be  made  to  illustrate  a  practical  point. 

Fig.  38  shows  the  students  at  the  carpenter’s  bench 
and  turning  lathe  in  the  University  machine  shop. 
The  work  required  in  this  department  includes  bench 
work  in  wood,  wood  turning  and  blacksmithing,  at 
which  the  students  spend  two  hours  a  day  during  the 
term.  Those  who  take  this  course  come  out  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  use  of  tools  to  perform  any  ordinary  job 
of  construction  and  repairing  that  is  likely  to  be 
needed  on  the  farm.  One  student  who  took  the  course 
last  winter  reports  that  he  has  done  all  of  his  own 
blacksmithing  since  leaving  the  college. 


SOME  LEWIS  CO.,  N.Y.,  DAIRYMEN. 

I  asked  a  farmer  who  sat  next  me  dur¬ 
ing  a  ride  : 

“  How  many  cows  do  you  keep  ?” 
“Eight” 

“  Would  you  be  willing  to  tell  me  how 
many  dollars’  worth  of  butter  you  made 
last  year  ?” 

“  I  made  $225  worth.” 

“How  much  did  you  get  for  your 
calves  and  pork  ?” 

“  They  sold  for  $66.” 

“  How  much  do  you  think  it  costs  to  feed  a  cow  a 
year  ?” 

“  Thirty  dollars  anyway.” 

“You  have  received  then  $291  and  it  cost  at  least 
$240  to  feed  them.  That  leaves  $51  for  your  labor  with 
them  for  a  year.  Can  you  afford  it  ?”  And  yet  this 
man’s  dairy  record  is  above  the  average,  as  some  of 
the  cows  were  young. 

After  a  recent  institute,  with  some  others,  I  went  to 
see  the  dairy  of  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner  C.  D. 
Moore,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Howard  Alexander, 
the  superintendent,  loves  the  animals,  and  makes  a 
success  of  his  work.  A  pen  of  long,  straight,  white, 
clean  pigs  attracted  my  attention. 

“  What  are  they  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Grade  Cheshires.” 

“  Can  you  make  money  feeding  pigs  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir  !”  was  the  emphatic  reply.  “  We  put  $10 
into  two  brood  sows  a  year  ago,  and  have  received 
$157.29  from  pigs,  pork  and  stock.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  them  ?” 

“  We  raised  oats,  peas  and  barley  sowed  together 
and  have  the  grain  ground  for  them  ;  with  the  meal 
is  mixed  skim-milk.” 

“  What  do  you  consider  the  secret  of  success?” 

“  Breed,  warmth  and  feed.”  The  pigs,  which  were 
being  crowded  for  early  killing,  were  fed  some  corn, 
and  kept  in  a  part  of  the  cow  stable  where  it  was  com* 
fortably  warm. 

“  What  breed  of  cows  have  you?  ” 

“  Grade  Holsteins  and  Short-horns  all  purchased 
within  two  years.”  The  cows  are  bred  to  calve  in  the 
fall  and  some  were  giving  43  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  There  is  no  silo,  and  the  stock  is  getting  a  bright 
lot  of  Timothy  hay,  and  the  big  quantity  of  milk  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  breed,  and  the  way  the 
food  is  given. 

“  I  put  the  meal,  made  of  oats,  peas  and  barley,  into 
this  caldron  kettle,”  said  Mr.  A.,  “  and  pour  boiling 


Hiram  Smith  Hall.  New  Dairy  School  Building.  Fig.  36. 


Numerous  stock  farms  are  a  great  hunter  and  we  had  all  the  game  we  could  eat, 
is  in  its  season.  Our  garden  supplied  us  with  a  great 
part  of  our  living  in  summer.  ‘Garden  sass’  is  cheaper 
than  flour  and  meat,  and  more  healthful  in  summer. 

“  When  my  eldest  daughter  just  entered  her  teens,  I 
bought  her  a  piano.  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  got  it.  A 
wealthy  young  man  in  town  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  and  for  a  Christmas  present  bought  her  a  fine, 
Boston-made  piano,  paying  $1,000  for  it.  A  few  months 
afterward  she  played  off  on  him,  returned  his  presents, 
and  married  another  man.  Meeting  me  on  the  street 
one  day.  he  offered  me  the  instrument  for  $400  cash,  if  I 
would  take  it  and  say  nothing  about  it.  I  took  it.  My 
daughter  took  lessons  and  learned  to  play  and  sing 
quite  well.  Nearly  every  Sunday  evening  in  summer, 
and  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  in  winter  we  would 
have  a  little  concert  at  our  house.  Me  and  the  boys, 
and  sometimes  a  neighbor  or  two,  would  gather  around 
the  piano  and  sing  songs  and  hymns  for  an  hour  or  so. 
We  came  to  be  quite  musical. 

“  When  my  eldest  son  reached  his  majority  he  mar¬ 
ried,  and  I  bought  aafarm  in  the  neighborhood  and 
sold  it  to  him  on  easy  terms.  He  paid  out  in  about 
eight  years.  My  second  son  married  and  rented  a 
farm  four  years,  then  went  West  and  bought  one.  The 
third  adopted  law  for  a  profession.  The  fourth  studied 
medicine  and  is  now  a  practicing  physician.  My  eldest 
daughter  married  a  farmer  and  they  now  own  240 
acres  of  good  land.  My  youngest  daughter  is  also  the 
wife  of  a  farmer  and  doing  well. 

“  My  farm  ?  Yes,  I  worked  it  for  all  it  was  worth, 
and  got  out  of  it  all  I  could  every  year.  A  farm  is  like 
a  horse  ;  if  you  take  good  care  of  it,  keep  it  clean, 
well  curried — or  cultivated,  and  properly  fed — it  will 
serve  you  long  and  well.  Abuse  cr  neglect  it,  and  you 
ruin  it,  and  will  be  ruined  by  it  in  turn.  No,  I  didn’t 
work  my  farm  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
I  worked  it  for  the  benefit  of  myself.  Never  had 
philanthropy  on  the  brain  so  badly  as  to  think  of 
enriching  and  building  up  a  farm  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations — strangers,  maybe,  who  would 


OUR  MONEY-LENDING  EX-FARMER  AGAIN. 

HE  GOES  INTO  DETAILS. 

On  noting  how  friends  Massey  and  Crosby  sat  down 
on  my  moneyed  ex-farmer  and  his  methods  and  ideas, 
I  decided  to  interview  him  a  little  farther  and  see  if  he 
was  such  a  bad  egg  as  they  made  him  appear  to  be. 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  see,  I  see,”  said  he.  “  These  men  are 
farming  for  fun,  or  for  their  health.  They  think  a 
farmer  should  gauge  his  expenditures  by  his  receipts. 
If  he  makes  much  he  should  spend  much,  and  continue 
to  plow  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow  all  along  down 
life’s  pathway  till  he  becomes  old  and  decrepit,  and 
then — what?  Why,  live  on  the  charity  of  his  children 
in  a  little  cubby  erected  in  one  corner  of  the  orchard, 
out  of  the  way;  smoke  a  clay  pipe  and  idly  recount  the 
brilliant  deeds  of  his  young  days  !  Just  so.  Nice 
prospect!  But  I  don’t  want  any  of  it  in  mine,  if  you 
please! 

“If  I  had  the  thing  to  do  over  again  I  would  do  just 
as  I  did — that  is,  generally  speaking.  Of  course,  with 
the  light  of  past  experience  I  could  do  much  better  in 
many  respects;  but  in  the  matter  of  working,  econ¬ 
omizing,  saving  and  lending  I  would  do  as  I  have 
done. 

“  I  know  men,  lots  of  them,  who  started  in  when  I 
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whole.  This  may  be  an  unwise  plan,  perhaps  we  shall 
not  do  it.  But  hot  early  September  weather  makes  a 
stout  bull  puff  in  a  power  and  we  certainly  shall  not 
buy  an  expensive  cutting  rig  for  what  advantage  short 
ensilage  has  over  long. 

How  We  Began  Soiling. 

In  1880,  1887,  1888  and  1889  we  sowed  an  acre  of  corn 
fodder  in  drills  upon  the  same  piece  of  land  adjacent 
to  a  pasture  lot  where  it  would  be  convenient  to  feed 
it  over  the  fence  to  the  cows.  This  bit  of  land  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  summer  drought  for  a  herd  of  5  to  10 
cows  against  some  00  acres  of  pasture.  Of  course,  they 
nearly  dried  up  before  the  corn  was  large  enough  to 
feed,  but  no  matter ;  after  three  or  four  years  we 
thought  of  something,  or  rather  our  starvation  worries 
made  us  receptive  of  other  ideas.  Viewing  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  that  half  acre  led  to  calculations  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  80  acres  on  which  we  paid  taxes.  The 
only  particular  advantage  of  this  rather 
astounding  calculation  was  that  it  influ- 

* -  enced  us  to  resist  the  urgent  advice  of 

our  friends  to  buy  an  attractive  block  of 
land  near  our  farm.  There  are  over  50 
acres  of  land  adjoining  ours,  that  we  have 
been  urged  to  buy,  while  many  an  acre 
of  what  we  now  own  doesn’t  bring  us  a 
dollar  a  year.  The  demand  for  milk  in- 
creased.  In  the  spring  of  1889  we  sowed 


SOILING  AND  ENSILAGE. 

Part  II. 

Putting  Whole  Corn  In  The  Silo. 

When  we  reached  the  silo  one  man  in  it  received  the 
armfuls  of  corn  and  butted  a  course  against  one  side, 
then  shingled  on  another,  and  the  tops  of  the  third 
were  doubled  nearly  up  to  the  ear  joints  against  the 
opposite  side  and  then  broken  down.  A  load  weighing 
perhaps  1,750  pounds  would  make  a  layer  about  six 
inches  deep  across  the  silo.  The  next  load  was  begun 
with  the  tips  where  the  butts  of  the  other  were, 
shingled  on  and  butted  over  the  first.  So  on,  alter¬ 
nately,  all  the  corn  was  laid  straight  and  no  crossing 
allowed.  A  broad-axe  or  hay-knife  was  used  to  help 
the  settling  of  corners  and  edges 

When  filled,  the  seven  acres  were  just  enough,  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70  tons  with  no  ears.  We  covered  with 
a  foot  of  salt  hay  laying  on  planks  to  hold  it  down. 


water  on  it.  To  about  one-third  of  a  pailful  of  this 
jelly — four  pounds  of  grain — I  add  the  cow’s  share  of 
the  skim-milk.  This  just  makes  milk.  Many  say  the 
grain  should  be  fed  dry,  and  that  the  milk  is  of  course 
poor  in  quality — being  from  Holsteins  and  liquid  feed¬ 
ing.  Well  now  I  thought  I  did  not  get  enough  for  the 
milk,  so  I  set  200  pounds  of  it  in  the  creamer.  From 
that  quantity  I  made  nine  pounds  of  butter.  Is  that 
poor  milk?  That  is  about  4%  per  cent,  which  is  very 
good  for  any  dairy  of  fresh  cows.” 

“  Why  do  you  have  them  come  in  early  in  the  fall  ?” 

“  Because  a  cow  will  then  give  more  milk  in  a  year. 
In  May,  when  our  milk  goes  to  the  factory ,  one  dairy 
of  14  fresh  cows  gave  400  pounds,  another  of  28  cows 
gave  400  pounds,  the  same  day  our  cows  that  had  been 
milked  all  winter  gave  703  pounds.  Then  again,  the 
calves  will  bring  more  ;  they  are  worth  $11  each  now, 
but  only  $5  in  March.” 

“  How  much  did  your  cows  bring  you  last  year  ?” 

“  For  the  l,ast  11  months  we  have  sold  : 

Butter . r. . 1208.50 

Calves .  151.38 

Pigs .  97.42  I ed 

Stock .  50.00 


Milk .  820.56 

Total . J1  393.81 

This  gives  an  average  of  $53.60  per  cow.” 

“  How  much  land  have  you  ?” 

“  One  hundred  and  seventy  acres.” 

“  How  much  have  you  paid  out  for 
grain  ?” 

“Just  $104.34.” 

This  gives  a  good  profit,  although  the 
dairy  arrangements  are  not  yet  satisfac¬ 
torily  completed.  The  running  water 
in  the  barn  will  be  put  where  the  cows 
can  drink  any  time.  Now  they  are 
watered  in  the  barn  and  are  only  out  a 
short  time  to  drink  on  sunny  days. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  make  ice-water  tubs 
of  my  cows,”  Mr.  Moore  remarked.  On 
the  way  back,  we  visited  the  barns  of 
C.  S.  Rice  whose  agricultural  writings 
most  readers  of  The  Rural  are  familiar 
with.  His  dairy  are  in  fine  condition, 
and  show  large  milking  capacity  ;  they 
are  composed  of  grade  Holsteins.  The 
water  is  carried  in  pipes  and  in  front 
of  each  cow  is  an  open  iron  cup  from 
which  they  can  drink  at  will.  Between 
the  cows  is  a  wooden  partition  extend¬ 
ing  back  nearly  to  the  udder.  He  claims 
they  cannot  now  step  on  each  other’s 
teats,  and  require  less  room  per  animal, 
as  they  cannot  hook  each  other.  They 
are  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  chain 
around  the  necks.  Owing  to  sickness 
Mr.  Rice  could  not  accompany  us  to  the 
barn.  We  hope  he  will  soon  recover. 
[A  wish  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  heartily 
joins.— Eus.]  c.  e.  c. 


Oats  and  Peas,  Hungarian  and  Rye  to 
the  Rescue. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  we  braced  our¬ 
selves  up  for  “  the  greatest  effort  of  our 
lives.”  One  acre  of  land  in  good  con¬ 
dition  we  plowed  and  cultivated  thor¬ 
oughly  and  on  it  sowed  separately  the 
oats  and  peas — two  bushels  of  the  former 
and  one  of  the  latter.  The  year  before  I 
had  carefully  mixed  the  oats  and  peas 
in  a  wash  tub  before  sowing,  and  specific 
gravity  as  carefully  separated  them  as 
the  seed  went  from  my  hand,  so  that  the 
young  crop  looked  like  a  streak  of  fat 
and  one  of  lean.  This  crop  of  1890  grew 
luxuriantly  and  on  July  1  we  cut  it  with 
scythes  and  carted  it  green  into  the  silo, 
estimating  the  crop  at  about  6%  tons 
green.  From  June  20  we  had  been  feed¬ 
ing  the  cows  from  this  field.  From  the 
silo  we  continued  to  feed  them,  taking 
off  the  whole  top  each  day  until  August 
1.  This  they  ate  greedily  with  good  results 
in  the  milk  pail ;  but  owing  to  the  hot 
weather  and  large  surface  of  the  silo — 
14x14  feet — together  with  the  shallow 
depth  and  light  pressure,  much  of  this  fodder  was 
spoiled  and  had  to  be  thrown  away.  A  summer  silo 
should  be  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  herd  fed  that 
at  least  about  a  foot  in  depth  can  be  fed  daily  and 
some  air-tight  cover  kept  over  the  ensilage. 

But  to  return  to  the  field  :  We  immediately  plowed 
the  acre,  sowed  three  pecks  of  Hungarian  grass  seed 
upon  the  mellow  furrows  and  wheel-harrowed  with  a 
disc  and  bushed.  The  ground  was  in  good  tilth,  the 
weather  hot,  and  the  crop  came  up  and  grew  all  right, 
although  favored  with  little  rain.  A  light  sprinkling 
of  stable  manure  was  applied  for  this  crop.  September 
1  we  cut  and  cured  two  two-horse  loads  of  Hungarian 
hay — about  a  ton  and  a  half.  The  ground  had  been 
twice  plowed,  so  as  soon  as  the  hay  had  been  removed 
we  sowed  two  bushels  of  winter  rye  upon  the  stubble, 
thoroughly  harrowed  with  the  disc  harrow  and  bushed. 
April  30,  1891  we  began  cutting  this  rye  to  be  fed 
green  to  the  cows  in  the  stable,  and  there  was  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  flow  of  milk.  Finding  that 
oats  and  peas  were  a  valuable  extension  to  corn 
fodder,  we  looked  for  a  further  extension  to  them. 
We  have  felt  our  way  from  one  crop  to  another.  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  too 
elaborate  system  of  soiling  without  experience.  There 
is  much  to  be  learned  and  so  many  chances  for  failure, 
that  too  much  new  work  attempted  in  the  beginning 
might  lead  to  failure  and  discouragement. 

Double  Crops  Save  Idle  Lands. 

The  feeding  of  green  corn  to  cattle  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  will  perforce  teach  the  feeder  to  utilize 
the  land  cleared,  for  later  crops,  i  That  lesson  will  pay 
for  raising  the  corn.  When  we  first  fed  green  fodder 


Judging  Draught  Horses:  Competing  for  the  Ogilvie  Medal.  Fig.  37. 


ESTABLISHING  A  MILK  FACTORY. 

Do  not  wait  for  “  some  one  to  come 
along  and  start  one.”  If  you  have  live 
dairymen  in  your  territory,  as  no  doubt! 
you  have,  start  a  cooperative  butter  fac-l 
tory.  At  this  stage  of  the  industry,  with  so  much  The  filling  was  finished  by  October  1,  and  on  Novem- 
of  the  experience  of  others  to  draw  from,  carrying  one  her  10,  we  opened  and  began  feeding.  The  ensilage 

on  is  pretty  plain  sailing,  if  there  are  level-headed  was  in  good  condition,  readily  eaten,  lasting  till  April 

business  men  to  manage  the  concern.  After  several  1.  We  fed  the  equivalent  of  two  bushels  per  day, 
rather  expensive  failures  in  our  attempts  to  run  a  with  a  midday  feed  of  hay. 
butter  and  cheese  (white  oak)  factory  in  conjunction, 
our  dairymen  have  discarded  the  cheese  business 
entirely,  making  butter  alone.  Our  present  plant 
was  started  almost  a  dozen  years  ago.  Every  man¬ 
ager  is  a  practical  working  farmer.  Every  move  made 
from  the  start  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  success. 

Now  we  have  six  separators,  a  lactocrite  and  an  ice 
machine.  The  managers  have  sold,  at  the  par  price  of 
$5  per  share,  1,700  shares  of  stock,  which  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  $10  per  share.  The  plant  at  the  present  time  is 
worth  about  $35,000.  Several  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  machinery  has  been  added  to  manufacture  sugar 
from  the  skim-milk,  and  food  from  the  curd.  The 
butter  now  sells  at  39  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  in 
Philadelphia.  Cream  testers  of  every  sort  were  dis¬ 
carded  at  an  early  day  as  unreliable,  and  for  years 
tests  have  been  made  with  the  lactocrite  for  butter 
fats  alone,  for  which  the  patrons  are  paid.  With  it 
12  samples  can  be  tested  in  five  minutes.  Another 
creamery  about  six  miles  distant,  run  on  the  same 
plan,  is  equally  successful,  though  not  quite  so  well 
equipped.  The  above  was  suggested  by  the  inquiry 
of  A.  D.  Baker  in  a  late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  There 
are  many  details  that  might  be  given,  but  this  hint 
may  suffice.  Individual  creameries  are  rarely  much 
of  a  success ;  for  patrons  have  a  greater  regard  for 
those  in  which  they  are  pecuniarly  interested. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  wm.  smedley 


Machine  Shop:  Students  at  the  Carpenter’s  Bench  and  Turning  Lathe.  Fig.  38. 


Deaf  Ensilage— Corn  Without  Ears. 

The  ears  left  in  windrows  on  the  lot  were  turned 
with  a  potato  digger  once  in  a  few  days  or  after  every 
rain,  then  husked  and  binned  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
If  the  weather  is  good  corn  will  cure  well  in  this  way, 
and  for  three  successive  years  we  procured  good  seed 
corn  from  among  the  ears  thus  handled.  But  if  there 
is  much  wet  weather  the  curing  is  difficult  for  a  large 
quantity,  and  encumbers  the  land  where  we  wish  to 
put  on  another  crop.  We  had  1,003  bushels  of  husked 
ears  from  the  seven  acres  described. 

Now  we  pick  off  only  four  rows  in  16,  or  25  per  cent 
to  feed  horses  and  poultry,  putting  the  remaining  75 
per  cent  into  the  silo  with  the  stalks,  picking,  however, 
the  windrows  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  cut¬ 
ting  in  order  to  have  the  ears  evenly  distributed  through 
the  ensilage. 

In  1889,  1890,  and  1891,  our  corn  was  put  into  the 
silo  of  full  length.  But  there  is  so  great  a  majority 
of  advocates  of  cut  ensilage  that  we  cut  it  this  year 
— 80  tons — with  one  bull  in  the  tread  power.  We 
could  cut  about  2 %  tons  per  hour  at  the  best.  While 
our  rig  is  enough  for  dry  fodder  cutting,  for  ensilage 
a  larger  outfit  would  be  better.  We  think  now  we 
shall  plant  large  corn  early  next  year,  and  for  the 
later,  use  smaller  corn  ;  then  cut  the  large  kind  into 
the  bottom  of  the  silo  and  put  the  smaller  on  top 
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corn  over  the  fence  in  late  July,  the  ground  lay  bare 
from  that  time  until  the  next  spring. 

“Why  not?”  said  the  old  agriculture.  “It  has 
raised  its  crop  ;  what  more  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  that  ‘  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do?  ’  ” 

“  Of  course  ;  you  can't  post  me  on  any  of  them  old 
sayings.  But  that  means  people,  it  doesn’t  mean  land.” 

“  Beg  your  pardon,  but  it  does  mean  land  too.” 

Land  lying  idle  from  August  to  April  will  cut  up  as 
many  tricks  as  unemployed  people  do.  It  is  said  that 
crops  will  not  grow  as  well  where  a  bonfire  has  en¬ 
riched  the  ground  with  ashes  but  destroyed  its  nitro¬ 
gen,  as  upon  the  adjoining  land.  It  is  believed  that 
the  weathering  of  bare  land  either  in  winter  or  sum¬ 
mer  depletes  it  of  its  fertility,  and  that  a  growing  crop 
increases  the  humus,  improves  the  texture  and  holds 
the  volatile  fertilizing  ingredients  which  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  escape  our  grasp  whenever  our  backs  are 
turned.  But  perhaps  these  questions  of  comparative 
fertility  are  not  surely  settled  and  should  not  be 
urged  ;  but  certainly  he  is  a  benefactor  of  his  pocket- 
book  who  makes  two  crops  grow  where  one  grew  be¬ 
fore.  I  am  sure,  if  one  will  fertilize  for  it,  that  land 
constantly  cropped  will  improve  faster  in  humus  and 
in  the  decomposition  of  its  minerals  than  where 
periods  of  poverty  and  inactivity  are  allowed.  These 
liberated  minerals  make  an  excellent  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  a  fertile  superstructure  of  nitrogenous 
material  with  clover  and  the  legumes. 

After  changing  to  level  culture  in  managing  our  corn 
crop,  we  found  that  in  the  fall  the  ground  had  settled 
to  a  quite  even  surface,  after  the  seven  or  five-shovel 
cultivator. 

Now,  as  fast  as  we  have  an  acre  or  half  one  clear 
of  corn,  we  sow  two  bushels  of  winter  wheat  or  rye 
per  acre  and  cultivate  both  ways  with  a  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator  and  sometimes  bush.  Sometimes  the  grain  is 
put  in  with  the  two-horse  disc  harrow.  In  the  spring 
a  field  roller  or  heavy  smoothing  board  levels  down 
the  corn  stubs  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  using  a 
mowing  machine  or  a  reaper. 


A  Mistake  With  Two  Idle  Acres. 


June  16,  1892,  we  cut  one  acre  of  heavy  wheat  just 
coming  into  the  milk  and  the  land  was  sowed  about 
September  1  after  late  potatoes  had  been  dug  and  put 
in  the  cellar.  Clover  was  sowed  upon  this  in  April 
1892  and  two  cuttings  of  it  followed  the  wheat.  The 
clover  crop  was  light  on  account  of  dry  weather,  but 
stands  well  for  next  season.  This  wheat  hay  is  cut 
and  mixed  with  the  ensilage  half  and  half.  At  the 
same  time  we  cut  two  acres  of  wheat  which  was  sown 
with  the  cultivator  in  September  1891  following  acre 
by  acre  corn  as  it  was  put  into  the  silo.  These  same 
two  acres  were  planted  with  corn  July  19,  which  was 
cut  in  early  October.  Part  went  into  the  silo.  Then 
a  loose  knife  broke  most  of  the  hardware  out  of  the 
cutter  enforcing  a  long  wait  for  repairs;  so  the  silo 
was  closed  and  the  remainder  of  the  corn  was  stacked 
and  fed  as  cut  corn  fodder  in  November,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule  shows.  This  corn  was  just  showing 
silk  and  it  would  have  been  better  had  all  been  stacked 
and  cured,  for  the  quality  of  the  ensilage  was  not 
good. 

Here  you  notice  an  error.  These  two  acres  lay  idle 
32  of  the  best  growing  days  of  the  season  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  other  work.  There  was  manure  to 
be  carted  upon  it  and  plowing  to  be  done,  besides  a 
steady  run  of  regular  June  work;  then  we  planted  the 
White  Southern  corn  which  needs  a  long  season. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  pay  $4  per  day  for 
man  and  team  and  put  the  seed  in  before  July  1.  Then 
by  planting  a  quick-growing  corn— Crane’s  Prolific, 
which  we  planted  May  17,  was  glazing  for  the  silo 
August  17 — we  could  have  had  a  mttured  crop  suitable 
for  the  best  ensilage.  If  one  makes  no  slips  in  this 
business  he  must  be  vigilant  and  ready  for  prompt 
action  all  through  the  growing  season. 

Below  is  our  fodder  schedule  for  1892.  We  change 
somewhat  each  year  to  conform  to  farm  conditions  and 
in  the  light  of  previous  experience.  Substantially  it 
is  a  good  schedule  for  us.  The  dates  are  approximate. 
Our  location  is  on  the  Connecticut  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound  50  miles  from  New  York.  A  deviation 
in  either  direction  of  a  few  days  from  the  dates  given 
might  be  better  or  worse  according  to  weather  and 
latitude. 

FODDER  SCHEDULE  SEASON  1892. 


Fodder. 


1 

2 


5 


J 

l 


9 


Rye . 

Clover . 

Pasture . 

Oats . 

Peas . 

Second  sowing. .  -J 

Evergreen  corn.  J 

Crane’s  Corn . 

Prolific  “  . 

White  “  . 

Southern  “  . 

Barley . 

Peas . 

Cured  fodder  corn 

Rye  pasture . 

Ensilage  . 


Seed. 

Sown. 

2  bushels. 

Sept.  1,  ’91. 
April  2,  ’91. 

2  bush.  1 

m  “  ( 

2  bush.  ( 
1!*  “  ( 
PI.  3x3. 

5  kernels. 
12  q.  per 
acre. 

3!*  x  3J*. 

2  bush.  1 

1  “  ( 
i . 

April  1,  ’92. 

April  8,  '92. 

April  20,  ’92. 
May  17,  ’92. 1 
May  26,  ’92.  > 
June  25,  '92.  , 
July  19,  ’92.  j 
Aug.  13,  '92. 

1 

Cut. 


‘May  14-30,  1892. 
June  1-10,  1992.  t 
No  grain,  i 
June21-July  7,  1892.  t 
July  8-18,  1892.  i 
July  19-Oct.  8, 1892.  i 

Silo  closed.  Oct.  8. 

Oct.  9-20,  1892.  First 
cotton  seed  meal,  t 

Oct.  21-Nov.  13.  t 
Nov.  14,  1892.  * 


’  Full  grain  ration,  t  Half  grain  ration,  t  No  grain;  23  acres. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


CONVERTING  SKIM-MILK  INTO  FAT  LAMB. 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Rural,,  I  will  give  them  my  experience  with  the 
pair  of  twin  lambs  left  “  orphans  ”  by  the  dogs  which 
killed  their  mother,  an  account  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Rural  of  December  24.  They  were  a 
week  old  when  they  lost  their  mother ;  when  40  days 
old  they  weighed  26  and  30  pounds  respectively.  They 
are  now  55  days  old  and  still  growing  nicely.  Here  is 
my  method  of  feeding  them :  I  made  a  box  (see  Fig. 
40)  that  will  hold  milk  without  leaking.  Then  I 
bored  two  small  holes  near  the  bottom  of  it,  and  in¬ 
serted  two  little  plugs  of  wood  which  are  left  sticking 
out  about  an  inch.  Through  them  are  holes  about  the 
size  of  a  common  knitting  needle  for  the  passage  of 
the  milk.  They  are  wrapped  with  a  soft  cotton  rag 
and  made  to  resemble  the  ewe’s  teats  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  lambs  learned  to  suck  their  milk  at  once 
without  any  trouble.  I  feed  them  exclusively  on 
skim-milk  made  slightly  warm,  and  they  get  all  they 
care  to  drink  from  four  to  six  times  a  day.  They  are 
allowed  to  run  at  large  about  the  premises,  and  are 
now  beginning  to  eat  bran  and  hay,  and  I  think  they 
will  weigh  more  when  six  months  old  than  if  they  had 
run  with  their  mother.  When  I  wish  to  feed  them  I 
have  only  to  call  them  by  name  (Bob  and  Lucy)  and 
they  readily  respond.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the 


Orphan  Lambs  and  their  Nurse.  Fig.  40. 


paper  desire  it,  I  will  give  their  weights  when  five  or 
six  months  old,  if  nothing  happens  to  them  or  myself 
before  that  time.  j.  t.  graves, 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  to  hear  from  them  again. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

□  Spent  Hops ;  A  Big:  Corn  Yield. 

J.  Van  Loon,  La  Crosse  County,  Wls. — I  am  able  to 
get  a  large  quantity  of  spent  hops  at  a  distance  of 
about  2%  miles  from  my  farm  for  a  nominal  considera¬ 
tion.  Would  it  pay  to  get  them  for  their  manurial 
value  ?  I  intend  to  use  them  for  a  mulch  on  a  currant, 
gooseberry  and  raspberry  patch  ;  also  to  spread  them 
along  with  ashes  and  barnyard  manure  on  a  piece  of 
land  to  be  planted  to  melons  next  spring.  I  have  been 
using  them  in  connection  with  barnyard  manure  for 
some  years,  but  am  not  able  to  say  for  certain  what 
value  they  have.  Reading  Chemicals  and  Clover  set 
me  thinking  as  well  as  acting  last  year.  On  a  sod 
plowed  one  year  ago  last  fall  100  pounds  of  corn  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  were  broadcasted  last  spring,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  know  the  effect  a  larger  quantity 
would  have,  a  tablespoonful  extra  per  hill  was  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil ;  on  the  next  row  to  this 
the  same  quantity  of  pure  Florida  phosphate  was 
applied  and  corn  planted.  Evidently  the  phosphate 
had  no  effect  whatever,  but  from  the  third  day  after 
the  corn  had  started  to  grow  the  effect  was  noticeable 
all  through  the  season,  on  the  portion  that  had  received 
the  fertilizer,  and  since,  as  I  told  The  Rural  last  year, 
I  wished  to  grow  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  if  pos¬ 
sible,  imagine  my  surprise  when  by  actual  measure¬ 
ment  we  husked  125  bushels  per  acre.  Eighty  three 
bushels  per  acre  had  been  the  largest  crop  of  corn  I 
had  ever  raised  before  this,  and  I  had  always  wished  to 
see  a  larger  crop  somewhere.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
doubted  that  it  could  be  done  at  all  by  any  one:  we 
had  read  accounts  of  such  large  yiel  Is,  but  the  places 
where  they  were  said  to  have  been  grown  were  a  long 
way  from  where  I  raised  corn  ;  but  when  The  Rural 
said  :  “  We  have  raised  considerably  more  than  that 
per  acre,”  I  worked  harder  than  ever  to  accomplish 
my  object.  From  this  statement  many  people  might 
infer  that  chemicals  ought  to  have  all  the  credit  for 
this  increased  yield.  Not  so  ;  the  land  on  which  this 
crop  was  raised  had  been  in  grass  and  clover  and 
pastured  for  six  years ;  some  of  it  had  been  a  hog 


pasture  (where,  by  the  way,  the  corn  was  the  best): 
manure  had  been  applied  to  it  in  addition  the  year 
before  it  was  plowed,  and  tankage  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  per  acre  had  also  been  applied,  and  while  I 
am  satisfied  that  all  this  previous  preparation  materi¬ 
ally  added  to  the  effected  results,  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  corn  fertilizer  added  considerably  towards 
growing  500  bushels  of  corn  on  four  acres,  and  I  feel 
secretly  proud  that  I  have  accomplished  a  feat  which 
to  me  seemed  almost  impossible.  It  shows  again  that 
hardly  any  one  knows  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
labor  and  material  used  on  one  acre  of  ground. 

Ans. — If  the  spent  hops  are  about  as  wet  as  ordinary 
stable  manure,  they  will  contain  about  theofollowing 
amounts  of  plant  food  as  compared  with  ordinary 


mixed  manure  : 

Spent  Mixed 

hops.  manure. 

Nitrogen . Percent..  .84  .73 

Phosphoric  acid..  “  “  ..  .34  .29 

Potash .  “  “  ..  .14  .77 


The  nitrogen  of  the  spent  hops  is  probably  not  quite 
so  available  as  that  in  the  manure.  On  the  whole  the 
hops  are  worth  a  little  less  than  the  manure  so  far  as 
actual  fertility  goes.  They  ought  to  make  a  good 
mulch  and  wood  ashes  will  supply  needed  potash.  No 
man  has  ever  yet  fully  tested  the  capacity  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  acre  of  land. 


Some  Butter  Rations. 


P.  C.  B. ,  Kreidersville,  Pa. — What  is  a  complete  ration 
for  butter  making  from  the  following:  I  have  a  limited 
amount  of  ensilage  (about  25  pounds  to  the  cow)  ;  corn 
and  cob  meal  at  90  cents  per  100  pounds;  bran  and  shorts 
at  90  cents  per  100 ;  oil-cake  meal  at  SI. 65 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  at  SI  50 ;  sugar  feed  at  90  cents  ;  malt  sprouts 
at  90  cents  ;  low-grade  flour  at  90  cents,  with  all  the 
meadow  hay  they  will  eat  ? 

Ans. — Send  to  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
(Madison,  Wis.)  and  get  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  on  “  Ra¬ 
tions  for  Dairy  Cows,”  No.  33.  This  will  be  of  great 
help  to  you  in  making  up  a  ration.  The  foods  named 
have  about  these  compositions  : 


Meadow  hay . 

Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 

.  10 

49.4 

3.1 

Ensilage.  . 

.  1.7 

11.1 

0.8 

Cob  meal . 

.  8.5 

64.8 

3.8 

Bran . 

.  15.4 

53.9 

4 

OH  cake  meal . 

.  34 

37 

Sugar  feed . 

.  13.5 

54.85 

9 

Malt  sprouts . 

.  23.2 

48  5 

1.7 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

-  42.3 

23.6 

13.1 

Prof.  Woll  gives  the  following  standard  American 
ration  for  a  1,000-pound  cow,  based  on  the  analyses  of 
American  feeds  : 


Pounds. 

Organic  matter .  25.5 

Digestible  protein .  2.2 

Digestible  carbohydrates .  13.3 

Digestible  fat .  0.8 

Total  digestible  matter .  16.3 


With  these  figures  you  can  make  up  a  suitable 
ration. 

In  the  bulletin  mentioned  above  these  rations  are 
given.  They  are  actually  fed  by  dairymen  in  different 
parts  of  Wisconsin  : 


Pounds. 

1.  Good  corn  ensilage .  27 

Dry  fodder  corn,  some  ears .  8 

Clover  hay .  6 

OH  meal .  4 

Wheat  bran  .  4 

And  a  little  oat  straw. 

Cost  of  ration,  14.6  cents. 

Pounds. 

2.  Corn  ensilage .  30 

Hay . 5  to  8 

OH  meal .  3 

Ground  cob,  corn  and  oats .  10 

Cost  of  ration,  17.7  cents. 

Pounds. 

3.  Corn  ensilage .  25 

Clover  hay .  6 

Cotton-seed  meal .  1.5 

Malt  sprouts .  3.5 

Bran .  4 

Corn  meal .  4 

Cost  of  ration,  15.3  cents. 

Pounds. 

4.  Corn  ensilage .  35 

Hay.  “  eaten  up  clean,”  say .  11 


Grain  mixture  of  five  parts  bran,  three  of 

ground  oats,  one  of  oll-cake  meal .  8 

Cost  of  ration,  15.1  cents. 

Now,  to  show  how  these  rations  compare  with  the 

standard,  we  give  three  analyses  for  comparison  : 

Protein.  Carbohydrate.  Fat. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 


No.  1 .  2.09  14.45  .75 

No.  2 .  1.80  10.66  .70 

No.  3 .  1.33  13.50  .  46 


No.  1  is  not  only  nearly  right,  but  is  the  cheapest  of 
the  lot.  The  cows  in  the  cases  where  Nos.  2  and  3 
were  used  were  small  Jerseys  averaging  not  over  800 
pounds  in  weight,  so  that  the  standard  should  be  re¬ 
duced  nearly  one-fourth. 


Gluten  Meal  and  Cotton-Seed  Dust. 

H.  F.  A..,  Cumberland  Hill,  R.  I. — 1.  How  does  gluten 
meal  compare  with  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  food  when  fed  with  bran  and  corn-meal  ?  2. 

Is  there  any  fertilizing  value  in  cotton  dust  when  used 
in  the  trench  as  an  absorbent  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Here  are  average  analyses  of  the  four  kinds 
of  grain,  in  per  cents. 

Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 


Gluten  meal . 

29.4 

62.4 

6.3 

Cotton-seed  meal. . . 

42.3 

23.6 

13.1 

Wheat  bran . 

15.4 

53.9 

4 

Corn  meal . 

9.2 

68.7 

8.8 

cotton-seed  meal 

is  the 

“  stronger 

”  food. 

our  own  feeding  we  should  never  use  either  cotton¬ 
seed  or  gluten  meal  in  quantities  above  one  pound  per 
day,  unless  we  were  feeding  ensilage,  roots  or  some- 
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other  succulent  food  also.  The  great  value  of  these 
concentrated  foods  lies  in  the  fact  that,  by  mixing  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  with  a  bulky  product 
like  straw,  ensilage  or  grass,  a  well-balanced  ration  is 
secured.  It  is  like  a  hard-working  man  trying  to  “fill 
up”  on  potatoes  and  bread.  A  small  quantity  of  meat 
cooked  with  the  potatoes  and  flour  makes  a  “stew’’ 
which  gives  him  a  full  meal.  When  gluten  ureal  has 
been  fed  alone  as  a  grain  ration,  there  have  been  com¬ 
plaints  that  the  butter  was  soft,  but  when  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  corn  meal  has  been  used  with  the  gluten 
the  butter  becomes  hard  and  firm.  2.  In  one  ton  of 
cotton  dust  there  are  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  four 
pounds  of  potash  and  4%  of  phosphoric  acid — almost 
as  much  nitrogen  as  in  many  samples  of  stable  manure, 
but  probably  in  a  very  insoluble  form. 

Waterproofing:  Cotton  Cloth. 

W.  P.  H.,  Waquoit,  Mass. — 1.  How  can  I  prepare  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  so  as  to  make  a  plant-protecting  material  of 
it  ?  2.  Are  the  protecting  cloths  that  seed  dealers 

sell  as  strong  and  durable  as  good  cotton  cloth  ?  3. 

Last  spring  I  bought  a  piece  and  covered  some  frames, 
and  after  it  had  been  on  a  little  while  it  seemed  to  be 
rotten,  and  quite  a  goodly  number  of  holes  appeared 
in  it.  Was  it  because  it  was  poor  stuff  or  what  ?  I 
put  it  on  smooth  and  even. 

Ans. — 1.  Several  ways  are  practiced.  One  is  to 
stretch  strong  cotton  cloth  smoothly  on  the  frames, 
and  then  to  coat  it  thoroughly  with  linseed  oil,  adding 
a  second  coat  if  desirable  after  the  first  is  dry.  We 
have  treated  frames  covered  with  cotton  cloth  with 
linseed  oil  to  each  quart  of  which  the  thoroughly 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  had  been  added.  Another 
coating  highly  recommended  consists  of  one  quart  of 
linseed  oil,  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  three 
ounces  of  resin.  The  sugar  of  lead  is  pulverized  in  a 
little  oil,  then  added  to  the  other  ingredients.  The 
whole  is  heated  in  an  iron  kettle  until  the  resin  is  dis¬ 
solved  and  all  thoroughly  mixed,  when  it  is  applied 
hot.  It  is  said  that  frames  thus  treated  will  last 
several  years  if  kept  under  cover  when  not  in  use.  A 
German  formula  consists  of  two  ounces  of  lime  water, 
four  ounces  «f  linseed  oil,  one  ounce  of  white  of  eggs, 
and  two  ounces  of  yolks  of  eggs  ;  mix  the  lime  and  oil 
with  a  very  gentle  heat,  beat  the  eggs  separately  and 
mix  with  the  former.  Spread  this  mixture  with  a 
paint  brush  over  cotton  cloth  of  a  close  texture,  allow¬ 
ing  each  coat  to  dry  before  applying  another,  until 
the  cloth  becomes  waterproof.  2.  It  depends  altogether 
upon  the  quality.  There  are  several  different  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  prepared,  as  there  are  of  the  unprepared 
cloth.  The  unprepared  will  probably  be  cheaper.  3. 
Undoubtedly  the  cloth  was  of  poor  quality. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Potatoes. 

J.  B.,  Frariklin ,  Tain. — 1.  I  have  a  clover  sod  to  be 
planted  to  potatoes.  Now  I  can  buy  two  tons  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  one  ton  of  Eastern  fertilizer,  and  save 
the  freight  charges  besides.  Which  would  pay  the 
better  for  use  ?  Our  crop  is  generally  dug  about 
June  20,  and  it  would  need  a  soluble  fertilizer  to  do 
any  good.  2.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Dryer  Company  and  its  potato  fertilizer? 

Ans. — 1.  We  cannot  say.  A  good  clover  sod  well 
pulverized  ought  to  produce  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes 
with  200  pounds  each  of  fine  ground  bone  and  sulphate 
of  potash.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  cheap  at  the  price 
named.  It  is  not  a  well-balanced  fertilizer,  weak  in 
phosphoric  acid,  and  weaker  in  potash.  If  you  use 
the  meal  it  will  pay  you  to  use  with  it  250  pounds  each 
of  boneblack  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash 
for  each  ton  of  meal.  2.  The  Cleveland  Dryer  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  good  house  to  deal  with. 

Oats  and  Peas ;  Kainit  for  Stable  Manure. 

O.  E.  B.,  Winchester,  Va. — I  have  read  a  good  deal 
about  peas  and  oats  as  a  mixed  crop  for  milch  cows, 
but  have  never  heard  of  anybody  about  here  who  has 
tried  the  crop  ;  neither  have  I  read  where  to  procure 
the  peas  nor  how  many  should  be  sowed  to  the  acre. 
Can  The  Rural  enlighten  me  on  these  points  ?  I  am 
plowing  raw  stable  manure  under  for  corn ;  what 
effect  will  kainit,  sowed  broadcast  after  the  ground  is 
plowed,  have  ? 

Ans. — You  will  find  some  practical  advice  in  the 
article  on  Soiling  and  Ensilage  now  being  printed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  small  Canada  pea  is  used  by  most 
of  our  Northern  dairymen.  All  the  leading  seedsmen 
offer  these  peas  for  sale.  Ordinarily  about  1%  bushel 
of  such  oats  and  peas  are  sowed  per  acre,  putting  the 
oats  in  first  and  then  sowing  the  peas.  If  your  ground 
needs  potash  the  kainit  will  help  the  crop  and  it  will 
also  probably  be  of  service  in  keeping  cut-worms  and 
other  insects  in  check.  Use  the  kainit  on  part  of  the 
field  and  leave  some  strips  through  without  any.  This 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  see  whether  the  soil  needs 
potash.  We  think  it  will  also  pay  you  to  use  here  and 
there  through  the  field  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a 
good  superphosphate,  where  the  kainit  is  used,  and 


where  the  manure  is  used  alone  and  also  where  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  spread.  This  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
observe  the  effects  of  manure  alone,  manure,  kainit 
and  superphosphate,  manure  and  each  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  used  singly,  and  bare  soil.  You  will  thus  have 
the  basis  for  further  experiment  in  supplying  cheaper 
fertility. 

Bone  Meal  on  the  Farm. 

H.  J.  S.,  Wirt  Center,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  way  to 
reduce  bones  to  bone  meal  ?  What  process  do  fertil¬ 
izer  manufacturers  use  ?  I  have  steam  power  and  a 
Scientific  grinding  mill ;  could  I  so  soften  the  bones 
that  they  could  be  ground  in  my  mill  ?  Bones  can  be 
bought  for  $1  per  load  here  from  local  butchers  ? 

Ans. — The  fertilizer  makers  first  soften  the  bones 
by  treating  them  with  superheated  steam,  that  is, 
steam  under  a  powerful  pressure.  The  bones  are  put 
in  a  very  strong,  steam-tight  boiler,  and  the  steam 
forced  in  upon  them.  This  softens  the  bones  and  also 
cooks  out  the  fat  and  flesh  which  can  be  saved  as 
tankage.  The  bones,  after  cooling  and  drying,  are 
brittle  and  will  break  up  in  suitable  shape  for  grind¬ 
ing.  Your  mill  will  grind  them  if  well  steamed.  The 
trouble  will  be  to  find  a  boiler  or  other  receptacle 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  steam. 

Hen  Manure  and  Ashes  for  Potatoes. 

C.  F.  K.,  Stanwood,  Mich. — 1.  Would  a  mixture  of  hen 
manure  and  wood  ashes  be  advisable  as  a  fertilizer  for 
potatoes,  to  be  applied  in  the  hill  ?  2.  Do  wood  ashes, 
applied  directly,  have  a  tendency  to  cause  potato 
scab  ?  3.  Could  charcoal  kiln  refuse  be  profitably 
used  as  a  filler  in  the  above  mixture  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Applied  separately  and  harrowed  in,  there 
would  be  little  if  any  loss  of  nitrogen.  We  cannot  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  the  two  together  in  the  hill.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  method  would  be  to  broadcast  the  hen  manure 
and  harrow  it  in  and  use  the  ashes  alone  in  the  hill. 
2.  Yes,  in  our  experience.  3.  Quite  likely,  to  some 
extent.  This  refuse  varies  greatly  in  composition. 

Wood  Ashes ;  Green  Manure  for  Vineyards. 

O.  T.  H.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  can  I  afford  to  pay 
for  ashes,  delivered  in  the  vineyard,  from  a  sawmill 
arch  where  half  hard  wood  and  half  soft  wood  is 
burned  ?  One  or  two  showers  have  fallen  on  about 
half  the  ashes.  The  rest  were  housed  dry  ?  They  are 
to  be  used  on  a  thin  clay  ridge  ?  2.  Is  there  any  crop 

that  can  be  sown  between  the  grape  rows  about 
August  1,  to  be  plowed  under  the  following  May,  that 
will  keep  the  ground  from  washing  through  the  winter 
and  answer  for  green  manure  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  safe  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  abso¬ 
lutely  unleached  or  “  housed  ”  ashes  would  be  about 
$8  per  ton.  No  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the  other. 
“  One  or  two  showers”  is  an  indefinite  quantity.  2. 
Yes,  Timothy,  Blue  grass  and  Red  Top.  Try  rape  in 
a  few  rows  as  an  experiment. 

Bone  and  Potash  for  Apple  Trees. 

C.  A.  C.,  Coilis,  N.  H. — 1.  In  what  proportion  should 
ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  be  mixed  for  the 
fertilization  of  fruit  trees  ?  2.  How  many  pounds  of 
this  mixture  is  it  profitable  to  use  on  an  apple  tree 
capable  of  bearing  five  barrels  of  fruit?  3.  Would  it 
be  profitable  to  use  this  fertilizer  every  year  or  once 
in  two  years,  and  what  amount?  4.  WouM  atreebear- 
ing  10  barrels  of  apples  require  twice  as  much  fertil¬ 
izer  as  one  bearing  five  ?  5.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
apply  the  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  friend  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  such 
answers  on  our  part  are  guesses,  and  necessarily  so, 
Is  your  land  in  need  of  both  potash  and  phosphate? 
If  so,  which  does  it  need  the  more  ?  Assuming  that 
you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  this,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  use  three  times  as  much  bone  as  of  muriate — 
that  is,  by  weight.  2.  Use  at  the  rate  of  from  500  to 
1,500  pounds  to  the  acre,  according  to  your  means. 
You  may  assume  that  the  roots  of  an  apple  tree  extend 
out  in  the  soil  somewhat  further  than  the  branches. 
Estimate  this  area  in  square  feet  and  divide  it  into 
14,520  square  feet,  which  make  an  acre.  Whatever 
portion  of  an  acre  this  may  be  must  receive  its  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  the  fertilizer.  3.  That  depends 
upon  the  amount  used.  If  the  smaller  amount,  every 
year ;  if  the  larger,  every  other  or  every  third  year, 
according  to  the  benefits  received.  4.  It  would  need 
more,  but  the  difference  need  not  be  considered  in 
practice.  5.  Broadcast  necessarily,  sowing  less  near 
the  trunk  and  more  towards  the  outside  parts  of  the 
tree.  It  would  be  well  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  moist  soil. 

Sprouting  Potatoes  in  Sand. 

Several  Subscribers. — In  describing  the  great  farm 
garden  of  Hallock  &  Son  at  Orient,  L.  I.,  last  year, 
the  correspondent  told  how  they  start  potato  sets  in 
sand  for  transplanting.  Would  this  practice  pay 
farmers  in  general  ? 

Ans. — Although  the  work  is  very  simple,  in  999  cases 
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in  1,000  it  would  be  impracticable  in  ordinary  farm¬ 
ing.  Orient  raises  more  potatoes  than  any  other  place 
of  its  size  in  New  York  State,  but  no  one  does  this 
work  there  except  the  Hallocks.  They  do  it  because 
when  it  is  time  to  plant  potatoes  they  have  too  much 
else  to  do,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  an  Aspinwall 
planter  would  pay  them  better.  The  potatoes  are  cut 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  spread  about  two  inches 
deep  on  the  floor  in  a  warm  place — a  cellar  will  do — 
and  covered  with  sand  and  watered.  In  planting,  the 
young  plants,  seed-pieces  and  all,  are  taken  up  care¬ 
fully  and  set  in  ordinary  potato  furrows,  the  men 
getting  down  on  their  knees  to  do  the  work.  On  the 
Hallock  farm  the  sets  are  from  seven  to  ten  inches 
apart,  and  are  covered  by  running  a  Planet  Jr.  culti¬ 
vator  on  the  ridges  between  the  furrows.  The  latter 
are  30  inches  apart.  This  is  how  the  work  is  done, 
but,  remember,  I  don’t  advise  anybody  to  do  it.  It 
doesn’t  increase  the  crop.  It  might  pay  some  market 
gardeners,  but  no  one  else  ;  for  it  requires  too  much 
work.  CHAS.  L.  YOUNO. 

The  Ripening  of  Cream. 

E.  K.  Kramer,  Butter-maker,  Farmer's  Creamery  Co., 
Philadelphia. — As  the  question  of  the  ripening  of  cream 
is  very  important,  I  wish  to  state  my  experience.  For 
those  with  no  great  experience  it  is  extremely  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  to  what  extent  the  cream  ought  to  be 
ripe.  If  one  allows  it  to  so  ripen  that  it  becomes 
lumpy  and  bad-smelling,  the  butter  will  be  oily  and 
cheesy  and  will  not  keep  well.  Then  again,  if  one 
doesn’t  ripen  it  sufficiently,  it  may  be  sour  and  good, 
but  too  thin;  in  that  case  the  butter  will  be  as  bad 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  quantity  will  be 
small  and  the  quality  poor,  and  the  butter  will  not 
keep.  When  the  cream  is  just  thick  enough  (even  when 
one  is  not  ready  for  the  churning),  there  is  one  more 
matter  of  importance  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
It  may  be  that  the  cream  has  been  standing  12,  18  or 
20  hours  for  ripening;  it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred 
about  half  an  hour  before  churning,  then  it  becomes 
rich  and  mellow  and  is  fit  to  churn  only  after  this  pro¬ 
cess.  One  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  ought  never  to  fall  below  two  degrees  during 
the  ripening  process.  I  wish  that  some  of  my  fellow 
workers  would  express  their  opinions  on  this  highly 
important  subject. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  other 
butter-makers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(drafts  on  Keiffa'  Stock — W.  B.  M.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
— Scions  worked  on  Kieffer  at  the  Rural  Grounds  make 
a  vigorous  growth. 

Early  Com. — W.  H.,  Warfel,  Ohio. — For  a  variety  of 
corn  to  follow  strawberries,  planted  about  June  25,  we 
recommend  Queen  of  the  Prairie  or  Pride  of  the  North 
(they  are  the  same)  or  Longfellow  for  a  flint. 

W.  M.  P.,  Cedar  Co.,  Mo. — The  seeds  of  the  hardy 
orange  would  readily  germinate  if  not  too  old  and  dry. 
Try  again.  Soak  them  (or  a  few  of  them)  in  warm 
water  until  you  find  whether  they  are  alive  or  dead. 

Horticultural  Books. — D  L.  F.,  Stockport,  O. — These 
books  are  standard  but  you  cannot  become  a  horticul¬ 
turist  by  studying  books  alone  :  Gray’s  Lessons  on 
Botany;  Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed  and  How  Crops 
Grow;  Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany;  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit 
Culturist;  Thomas’s  Fruit  Growing;  Greiner’s  Prac¬ 
tical  Farm  Chemistry;  Bailey’s  Nursery  Book. 

Japanese  Plums. — C.  D.  F.,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. — 
You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  the  Abundance, 
sometimes  called  Botan,  and  the  Burbank  in  your 
locality.  We  do  not  think  any  of  the  Japanese  plums 
are  quite  as  fine  in  quality  as  the  better  native  sorts, 
but  they  are  vigorous  growers,  come  into  bearing  early 
and  are  very  productive. 

Fertilizers  for  Melons. — J.  V.  L.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — 
In  regard  to  our  reports  that  chemical  fertilizers  have 
not  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  melon  crop,  a  word  of 
explanation  may  be  helpful.  That  fertilizers  have  not 
served  us  well  as  to  melons  is  not  evidence  that  they 
are  not  serviceable  for  this  crop.  We  have  used  them 
liberally,  but  melon  insect  pests  are  so  numerous  that 
experiments  in  a  small  way  should  not  count  for  much. 
The  market  gardeners  about  us  use  fertilizers  with 
excellent  results  year  after  year. 

Slim  Chance  for  Berries. — J.  U.  B. ,  East  Setauket, 
N.  Y. — In  your  case,  as  detailed  below,  we  think  your 
chance  for  a  crop  of  strawberries  is  slim  unless  the 
bed  is  surrounded  by  other  varieties.  Of  course  any 
honest  dealer  would  at  least  rectify  the  mistake, 
though  few  would  feel  bound  to  pay  “consequential 
damages.”  You  say  :  “  I  set  about  two  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  last  spring.  I  intended  to  set  two-thirds  Cres¬ 
cents  and  one-third  Wilsons.  I  bought  400  plants  for 
Wilsons,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  Crescents  ;  but  a 
very  few  Wilsons  are  scattered  all  over  the  patch.” 


much  about  handsome  fowls  being  poor 
layers,  for  two  years  I  have  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  records  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hens  in  order  to  see  if  those  se¬ 
lected  for  “  fancy  ”  points  were  really 
inferior  to  the  culls  as  layers.  All  were 
divided  into  three  lots  : 

No.  1  were  what  might  he  called  exhi¬ 
bition  birds,  many  of  which  had  taken 
premiums.  No.  2  were  fair  breeding 
birds,  but  “off”  on  some  points.  No.  3 
were  the  culls  All  were  treated  alike. 
The  result  was  that  for  both  years  the 
No.  1  laid  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
eggs.  And  why  shouldn’t  they  ?  Al¬ 
though  much  has  been  said  about  fowls 
of  good  form  and  color  being  poor 
layers,  I  never  heard  a  sensible  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  just  as  good 
layers  as  those  of  poor  form  and  color, 
and,  as  stated,  in  my  case  they  are  far 
better.  Now,  how  is  it  with  the  breeders 
of  “dunghills  ?”  How  many  of  them  se¬ 
lect  their  breeders  from  their  best  layers? 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  among  100 
farmers  who  keep  “dunghill”  fowls  not 
one  has  ever  given  the  matter  a  serious 
thought.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  farmers 
in  this  section  keep  such  scrubs  as  Mr. 
Wyckoff  describes,  and  not  one  in  ten  of 
them  gets  eggs  enough  in  the  winter  to 
pay  for  the  feed  the  fowls  consume. 
These  men  would  call  Buff  Cochins  poor 
layers,  but  mine  have  laid  during  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  for  two  years,  eggs 
that  sold  for  three  times  what  it  cost  to 
feed  them. 

“  Rose  of  Erin  ”  Defended. 

G.  N.  H.,  Shelby ville,  Mich.— In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  January  14,  1893,  is  a  notice 
which  tells  us  to  “beware  of  high- 
priced  new  potatoes.”  The  firm  selling 
the  above  variety  to  which  reference  was 
made,  is  Edward  C.  Brown  &  Co.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Here  is  my  experience  with 
it :  Flesh  white  and  mealy  ;  very  produc¬ 
tive  ;  very  smooth ;  very  large ;  some 
specimens  I  have  seen  weighed  2% 
pounds,  while  the  average  in  a  good  sea¬ 
son  will  weigh  one  pound.  It  is  a  pink¬ 
ish  red  and  is  certain  to  push  its  way  on 
its  merits. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Maple  Evaporating  by  Steam. 

L.  R.  H.,  Hudson,  Mich. — A  late  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  contains  an  article  on 
the  evaporation  of  maple  syrup  by  steam. 
As  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that 
line,  perhaps  I  can  say  something  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  those  who  intend  to 
try  that  method.  I  have  used  the  evap¬ 
orator  for  two  seasons,  tapping  between 
1,000  and  1, 100  trees.  It  is  12  feet  long, 
18  inches  wide  and  22  deep.  At  first  I 
tried  running  it  with  a  12-horse  power 
thrashing  engine,  but  it  would  not  gen¬ 
erate  steam  enough  to  keep  ahead  in  a 
good  run,  so  I  was  obliged  to  hire  an¬ 
other  engine  of  the  same  capacity.  Then 
by  running  night  and  day,  none  of  the 
sap  went  to  waste.  If  a  hot-water  pump 
is  used,  so  as  to  put  the  hot  exhaust 
water  back  into  the  boiler,  one  engine  of 
the  capacity  named  would  undoubtedly 
evaporate  the  sap  of  1,000  trees,  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  a  steam-evaporating 
outfit  is  of  any  advantage  over  an  im¬ 
proved  pan,  not  having  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  latter.  It  takes  a  great 
amount  of  water,  if  the  hot  water  cannot 
be  re-used,  and  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  an  ample  supply.  The  quality 
of  the  sugar  and  syrup  surpasses  that  of 
any  I  have  ever  seen  made  by  any  other 
method.  My  evaporator  is  not  a  bit  too 
large  for  the  number  of  trees  named,  as 
it  has  been  crowded  for  72  hours  consec¬ 
utively,  to  keep  ahead  of  the  fast-accu¬ 
mulating  sap. 

M.  F.,  Murray,  Pa. — In  the  spring  of 

1891  I  tried  an  evaporator  (patterned 
after  the  description  given  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  1890,  page  901)  consisting  of  a 
five-horse  thrashing  engine  boiler,  one 
tin  pan  12  feet  long,  20  inches  wide, 
8  inches  deep.  It  would  evaporate  60 
gallons  of  sap  per  hour,  and  the  boiler 
generated  sufficient  steam  to  evaporate 
to  its  full  capacity.  In  the  season  of 

1892  I  used  a  10-horse  traction  engine 
boiler,  and  the  12-foot  pan  for  evaporat¬ 
ing,  an  8-foot  pan  for  heating  in,  and  a 
4-foot;  pan  for  finishing  the  syrup ;  I 
could  evaporate  90  gallons  of  sap  per 
hour.  This  year  I  intend  to  use  an  eight- 
foot  pan  for  finishing  the  syrup  and  a 
four-foot,  one  for  heating.  I  could  have 
used  a  smaller  boiler.  From  my  experi¬ 
ments  I  conclude  that  in  the  case  of  W. 
H.  C.,  page  53,  an  eight-horse  engine 
would  furnish  steam  for  two  pans  10  feet 
long,  each  pan  fed  with  steam  directly 
from  the  boiler.  A  four-foot  heating 
pan  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  ex¬ 
tending  pipes  from  the  evaporator 
through  it. 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  Infant  to  be 
*ell  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conv; 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

'THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS, 

Mailed  free  upon  request, 

Doliber-Goodale  Co..  Boston. Mass 


LAWN,  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  FENCING* 

Thousands  of  miles  in  use.  Catalogue  FREE.  freight 
Paid.  JlcJU'LLEK  WOVEN  HIKE  FENCE  CO..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Avoid  Boiling  Rain  Water 

BY  USING 


SAP  PAIL  COVERS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

e  1385.  NILES,  OHIO, 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  *  SON,  183  Keade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onlpns  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


ForTWO  horses. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Grinds  EA"  CORN 
and  SMALL  GRAINS. 

Spaclal  Cob  Breaking  Device 
and  peculiar  dress  of  Grinders. 
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of  It,  witli  1<‘MM  work  to 
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L  la  one  piece  with  book 
Greatly  improv'd  this  season. 


nd  sV  The  best  ever  made  More  used  every 
yr  year  than  all  others  combined.  AIM 

cular.  full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Gooda 
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and  Leaf  Blight  ,  -*3® 
of  Apples,  Pears,  NsjjjgSa® 
1  Cherries,  and  Plums  XJ-- 
prevented ;  also  Grape  \vn' 
1  and  Potato  Rot — by  qt 

spraying  with  Stahl’s  ^ 
Double  Acting  Excelsior  m 
Spraying  Outfits  Best  m 
in  the  market.  Thousands  « 
in  use.  Catalogue,  describ-fl 
ing  all  insects  injurious  to* 
fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 


New  in  Principle. 

Powerful  in  Operation , 
\  Contains  covered  Internal  Gear. 

V  ';«^^BLTnequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 

Mills.  We  solicit  the  cicaen  Inveatl^a 

f-  44  7  Columbia  Rte«l  Derrick*, 

_ III _  Iron  Turbine  Wind  njrlne*. 

flBHBVfSUJP  bk  fTZaMMifi  HucbeyeForoe  £  Lift  Pump*? 
Tv  Xa  Tank  and  Hpray  Fumpi  Buckeye 
I r  rin  ^dGlobeLawn  Mower^Iroi  Fcno* 
IJUIUJ  Ing.  Creating,  Etc.  Write  for  circular!. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  C0M  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


AWKEYE 

GRUB  ^  STUMP 

MACHINE. 


•  W  e  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  I  twill 
pay  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mill*  yet  pro¬ 
duced. 


works  on  either  STANDING! 


II  pull  an  ordinary! 
erubinl£  Minutes. 


SATISFACTION 
^GUARANTEED. 

■  ■_  A.A,  Send  Set.  stamp 
laBY  KaW.fnr  our  48-paga 

1 1 1  u  s  trated 
Catalogue. 
(|j  LEONARD  D. 
HARRISON, 
Box  E,  NEW  SAVES,  COWS, 


yts vrr^i Makes  a 
-  -  -  —  r  clean  sweep 

of  two  Acres  nta  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  oper¬ 
ate  it.  No  heavy  Chain*  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few 
acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials,  also  full 
information  concerning  our  1XL  Grubber.  AddrciB  Manuf’rs, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  IOWA. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Spading 

Harrow 


As  a  dollar  were  the 
scrofula  sores  on  my 
poor  little  hoy,  sicken¬ 
ing  and  disgusting.  They 
were  especially  severe 
on  his  legs,  back  of  his 
ears  and  on  his  head. 
I  gave  him  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  In  two  weeks 
the  sores  commenced  to 
heal  up;  the  scales  came  off  and  all  over  his 
body  new  and  healthy  flesh  and  skin  formed. 
When  he  had  taken  two  bottles  of  HOOD’S 
SAKS  A  I*  A  It  I  lil.  A, he  was  free  from  sores.” 
Harry  K.  Ruby,  Box  356,  Columbia,  Penn. 


The  Best  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  Pulverizer. 
NO  EQUAL  ^op  Fall  plowed  land,  Stubble,  Vine- 
1  i-vxumu  yards  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no 
nO  furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
f°r  Catalogue.  Mention  this  Paper.  Address 


Joseph  Ruby. 


STRATTON  <fc  WHITE,  General  Agents,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


We  also  make  the  Best 
m m  lk  Weeuer  you  ever  saw.  Bet- 

■  ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  In  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON. 

YORK.  PA. 


POTATO  DIGGER. 
The  latest  wonder  of  the 
19th  century.  No  more 
handwork;  no  more  high 


HOOD’S  Pills  are  a  mild,  gentle,  painless, 
safe  and  efficient  cathartic.  Always  reliable.  25c. 


Picking  Out  the  Best  Layers. 

J.  A.  W.,  Amesbury,  Mass. — J.  P.,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  others,  criticise 
the  breeders  of  purebred  poultry  because 
they  select  fowls  which  are  up  in  “fancy” 
points.  The  grumblers  argue  that  it  is 
better  to  keep  “  dunghills  ”  than  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  because  the  latter  have  good 
combs  and  are  fine  in  form  and  color.  I 
have  always  wondered  why  a  hen  of  good 
form  and  color  should  not  be  as  good  a 
layer  as  one  which  did  not  possess  these 
“standard”  requirements.  A  breeder 
is  seldom  obliged  to  choose  between  a 
good  layer  of  poor  color  and  a  poor  layer 
of  good  color.  The  experienced  breeder 
knows  enough  to  raise  a  much  larger 
number  of  fowls  than  he  needs  in  order 
to  make  a  selection  of  good  “  standard  ” 
birds  among  the  best  layers.  I  have  been 
breeding  Buff  Cochins  for  11  years,  and 
have  always  selected  breeders  with 
especial  reference  to  the  excellence  in 
comb,  form  and  color,  and  I  have  better 
layers  now  than  I  had  when  I  commenced 
to  keep  them.  On  account  of  hearing  so 


priced  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Nothing  On  Earth  Will 


Ball  Bearings 

make  light  draft 
and  don’t  wear  out. 


’kPrsTouc'’. 


Double  Levers 

adjust  each  gang, 
independently.  The 
best  for  hillside  or 
level. 


Square  Shaft  ' -  - 

square  hole  discs  Pulverizes  fall  plowing,  spring  plowing, 
square  hole  spools  stubble,  breaking. 

one  piece,  square  Useful  spring,  summer,  fall.  Often  saves  all 
hole  washers.  No  Plowing.  Turns  under  manure,  grain  broad- 
loosening  orturnine  wasted,  etc.  Made  4-5-0-7-8  feet  wide.  Send 
on  the  shaft.  tor  free  book  “THE  REASON  WHY.” 

KEYSTONE  mfg.  CO., 
Scrapers  sterling,  ill. 

adjusted  by  drivers  or  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

foot  and  rigid  ornot  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  COLUMBUS,  a 

as  you  wish.  (Mention  this  paper  J 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

Good  Roads  for  Minnesota. 

'  J.  M.  D.,  Rollingstone,  Minn. — 1  at¬ 
tended  the  State  Road  Convention  at  St. 
Paul.  The  convention  was  made  up 
mostly  of  old  men  (the  average  age  was 
nearly  50  years)  and  not  of  a  lot  of 
“bicycle  boys,”  as  was  predicted  by 
some.  There  were  “  many  men  of  many 
minds,”  as  was  to  be  expected  :  but  they 
all  agreed  as  to  the  folly  of  the  present 
system  of  working  out  the  road  tax  ;  and 
were  anxious  that  something  be  done  by 
the  present  legislature  looking  to  an 
improved  system.  The  only  thing  of 
importance  omitted  in  the  official  report 
was  a  letter  read  before  the  convention 
showing  the  cost  of  macadam  roads  in 
Minnesota  in  sections  where  stone  can 
be  readily  obtained.  It  was  from  a  man 
near  Rushford,  who  ran  a  stone  crusher 
there  last  fall.  He  said  82  rods  of  road 
had  been  built  in  five  days.  The  cost  of 
the  macadam  surfacing  eight  inches  thick 
and  82  rods  long  cn  a  turnpike  16  feet 
wide,  was  $160.  He  said  that  five  teams 
were  kept  busy  by  the  crusher  at  the 
start,  and  eight  towards  the  end  of  the  82 
rods.  The  crusher  was  run  by  an  ordin¬ 
ary  thrashing  engine  and  the  $160  above 
mentioned  included  the  fuel  and  the  cost 
of  running  the  engine. 

Crescent  Strawberry  0.  K. 

G.  B.,  Fremont,  N.  H. — The  Crescent 
strawberry  is  criticised  adversely  in  The 
R.  N.-Y  of  January  21.  It  is  of  good 
quality  and  fair  size  here,  and  always 
sells  well  and  is  sure  to  bear  well.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  for 
market.  The  quality  is  better  than  that 
of  the  average  of  varieties.  My  sales  of 
it  average  as  well  as  those  of  any  other 
variety  and  no  other  kind  is  liked  so 
well.  My  average  net  price  was  13% 
cents  per  box  for  Crescents  wholesale  at 
the  railroad  station  here. 

About  the  Ruby  Currant. 

N.  H.,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y. — In  a  late 
Rural  mention  is  made  of  a  Ruby  cur¬ 
rant — Moore’s.  The  Ruby  of  the  May¬ 
flower  is  most  certainly  not  the  Moore 
Ruby,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  two 
varieties  should  receive  the  same  name. 
The  Moore  has  the  priority.  The  Ruby 
of  the  Mayflower  originated  as  a  chance 
seedling  along  a  stone  wall  beside  a  cur¬ 
rant  field,  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  See¬ 
ing  its  merits,  a  German  took  it,  and  by 
him  it  has  received  only  a  limited  dis¬ 
semination  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  its  origin  ;  of  this  I  am  sure. 

R.  N.-Y. — Then  Mr.  Childs  ought  not 
to  have  called  his  currant  “  Ruby.”  Hav¬ 
ing  called  it  by  that  name,  it  ought  at 
once  to  be  changed. 

Poor  Roads  That  Help  Agriculture. 

W.  H.  B.,  Newark,  Del. — Too  much 
cannot  be  said  on  the  subject  of  good 
roads,  nor  can  too  many  arguments  in 
their  favor  be  brought  forward,  but  the 
illustrations  in  the  editorial  on  page  24, 
do  not  seem  to  be  just  to  the  point,  for  to 
my  mind  the  keeping  of  cotton  seed  at 
home  on  the  farm  is  a  benefit  and  not  a 
loss  to  the  Southern  farmer. 

We  are  told  “it  is  better  for  the  planter 
to  sell  whole  seed  and  buy  back  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.”  Let  us  see  what  the  figures 
will  say  to  that.  A  ton  of  cotton  seed  is 
worth,  as  The  Rural  says,  about  $7.50 
after  the  farmer  has  delivered  it  at  his 
railroad  station.  That  ton  of  seed  will 
yield  about  1,000  pounds  of  hulls,  750  of 
meal  and  250  of  oil — with  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufacture,  perhaps  a  little  more 
oil  and  less  meal.  The  usual  price  of  the 
meal  to  the  farmer  is  not  far  from  $20 
per  ton,  sometimes  $1  or  $2  more  or  less. 
The  hulls  in  car-load  lots  bring  from  $3 
to  $4  per  ton  delivered  at  the  farmer’s 
station,  and  if  he  buys  meal,  the  cost  of 
freight  must  also  be  added,  for  compar- 
tively  few  farmers  are  near  enough  to 
the  crushers  to  buy  directly  from'them. 

Now,  the  account  stands  thus:  The 
ton  of  seed  will  bring  $7. 50.  If  the  farmer 
wishes  the  fertilizing  or  feeding  material 


contained  in  that  seed  he  can  buy  it 
back  in  this  way  :  750  pounds  of  meal, 
$7.50:  1,000  pounds  of  hulls,  $1.50 — a  total 
of  $9.  That  is,  he  must  not  only  have 
all  the  expense  of  loading  and  hauling 
his  seed  to  the  railway  station  and  then 
hauling  back  his  meal  and  hulls,  but  he 
must  pay  at  least  $1.50  besides  for  the 
privilege,  and  as  many  farmers  in  the 
South  are  from  4  to  10  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road,  the  labor  involved  is  not  slight. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  the  better 
mechanical  condition  of  the  meal  and 
hulls  would  pay  for  the  difference  in 
cost.  In  that  case,  it  would  have  to  be 
proved  that  the  products  from  the  seed 
which  the  farmer  uses  are  worth  40  per 
cent  more  after  the  oil  has  been  taken 
out,  than  in  the  raw  seed.  That  has  not 
been  proved  yet,  so  far  I  know,  and  for 
that  reason,  during  several  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  South,  I  not  only  used  all  the 
cotton  seed  raised  on  the  farm,  but 
bought  many  thousand  bushels  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing,  always  feeling  that 
seed  at  $7.50  per  ton  was  cheaper  than 
meal  at  $20,  especially  as  freight  and 
hauling  expenses  amounting  to  $2  or 
$3  per  ton,  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  meal,  and  I  was  about 
eight  miles  from  market,  but  less  than 
one  from  a  railroad  station.  Again,  if 
the  seed  is  sold  to  the  crushers,  it  means 
generally  just  so  much  fertility  taken 
away  from  the  farm,  for  seed  retained 
on  it  is  carefully  saved  and  used  as  feed 
or  fertilizer  and  not  by  any  means 
wasted.  So,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  this 
particular  phase  of  the  road  question  is 
concerned,  poor  roads  are  a  benefit  if 
they  really  do  cause  the  planter  to  keep 
his  cotton-seed  at  home  and  use  it  on  the 
farm. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


WRINKLES , 
and  hollow  cheeks, 
and  dull,  sunken 
•yea,  don’t  always 
mean  that  a  woman’s 
old.  Half  the  time, 
they  only  show  that 
she’s  overworked  or 
suffering.  To  such 
women,  to  every  wo¬ 
man  who  Is  tired  or 
afflicted,  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription 
safely  and  certainly 
brings  back  health 
and  strength.  It’s  a 
legitimate  medicine 
that  corrects  and  cures;  a  tonio  that  invigo¬ 
rates  and  builds  up;  a  nervine  that  soothes 
and  strengthens.  For  all  the  derangements, 
irregularities  and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  wo¬ 
men,  it  is  the  only  guaranteed  remedy.  If 
it  doesn’t  benefit  or  cure,  you  have  you! 
money  back. 


It  won’t  do  to  experiment  with  Ca¬ 
tarrh.  There’s  the  constant  danger  of 
driving  it  to  the  lungs.  You  can  have  a 
erfect  and  permanent  cure  with  Dr. 
age’s  Catarrh  Remedy. 
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s  Now  You’re  Counting  % 
I  The  Weeks 


TILL, 


World’s  Fair  Time  1 


£  What  will  that  he? 


WE  ARE  ALL  DOINQ  IT. 

That’s  because  you  are  coming.  Everybody  feels  just  as  you  do* 
They  all  say,  “We ’won’t  let  anything  prevent  us  from  going  to  the  — ^ 
World’s  Fair.”  Too  bad  then,  if  after  straining  every  nerve  — ^ 

TO  COME,  YOU  ALLOW  JUST  ONE  THING  TO  PREVENT  YOU  FROM  — ^ 
ENJOYING  IT  WHEN  YOU  GET  HERE . 

The  neglect  to  engage  a  room-a  — g 
good  place  to  sleep  before  coming.  — 1 y 

S—  It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  “run  your  chances’’  of  getting  a  room 

at  the  time  of  coming.  Ask  any  business  man  or  banker  in  Chicago  -S 
S—  and  he  will  say,  “If  you  expect  to  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  this  summer,  — S 
engage  your  room  now.”  If  you  believe  this  or  not,  send  promptly  to 
us  for  “The  particulars  about  that  Good  Place  to  Sleep,”  a  pamphlet  — -g 
describing  our  two  Hotels  (one  for  Families  and  one  for  Men  only.  S 

Mailed  free.  A,|(lreS8>  HERVEY  SHELDON,  Gen’l  Mgr.,  3 

EMPIRE  STATE  HOTEL  CO., 

Z—  309  The  Inter-Ocean  Building.  CHICAGO. 


1838. 


55  YEARS. 


300  ACRES. 


NUT  TREES  AND  NEW  PEARS. 


Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  .Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  Chestnuts.  Japan, 
Persian,  French  and  English  Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Core- 
less  Pear  —very  large  and  very  late.  Seneca— large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after 
Bartletts.  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Vermont  Beauty  and  Idaho,  In  collections  nt 
reduced  rates.  Elaeagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  WlneberrieB,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  &c.  Grape 
Vines,  mall  fruit  plants.  Immense  Stock  Maples  and  Poplars  for  street  planting. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  CRAPE  VINES,  ETC. 

Why  Not  Procure  the  Best  Direct  from  thu  Growers?  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  over  UO 
oages,  offers  one  of  the  most  complete  stocks  in  the  U.  d.  at  right  prices.  Free  to  planters.  Send  foritto-dey, 

39  YEARS.  900  ACRES.  28  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Cc.,  0. 


Are  The  Only  Firm 

Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  alone 
catalogue  that  best  of  al!  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  of  all  early  peas,  the  Excelsior.  No 
other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 
contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  vegetables,  and.  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  greatly 
enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart¬ 
ments,  we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  three 
•warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
our  capital.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


1893. 


1893. 


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

VOtAtO  GUTTER 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVINQ  TOOL.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

D&.  /  imLm 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDINC  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plante  Beaus,  Peas,  Ensilage,  Etc.  Distributes  Fertilizers. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Three  m^Y,  mu*. 


rnillTO  TREES,  PLANTS  AND 
I  HI!  I  I  N  Vines.  Strawberries  and 
I  II U I  I  U  Raspberries  our  special¬ 
ties.  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets.  Prices  low. 
Catalogue  free.  D.  B  Garvin  &  Son,  Wheeling,  W.Va 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  FINE  FRUIT. 

Do  you  intend  Planting  any  8trawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  or  other  small  fruit,  Plants,  Roses,  or 
Novelties  ?  Send  for  my  tiO-page  Catalogue  and  report 
on  strawberries,  free.  Address 

D.  BRANDT,  Box  300,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


IftnAn  Pill  me  hear  abundant  crops  every 
JuJJull  rlUlllo  year  in  localities  where  cur- 
culio  and  black  knot  entirely  destroy  other 
kinds.  SHOO  per  acr»  can  be  made  the  3<1 
year.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  and  CatalV 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON.  Hauur.onton.  it.  1 


If 

You  Think 

any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then 
any  kind  of  seeds  will  do ;  but  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


FERRY’S  SEEDS. 


|  Always  the  best,  they  are  recognized  as  j 
the  standard  everywhere. 
Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  is  the  most 
Important  book,  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  Invaluable  to  the 
planter.  We  send  it  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT, 

Mich. 
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-Every  reader  of  this  paper  who 

io^en^lormyStrawberries 

32-page  Illustrated  and  De- 


pay  you.  w.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  GALISBtJEY,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  Largest  Stock  and 
Lowest  Prices.  Slaymakbh  A  Sox,  Dover,  Del 


and  Plant  Book,  it  is  A  WONDER.  A  few  of  Its  special  features.  700  illustrations:  32.750  in  Cash  xxriv/r  HBlVt?  V  1VTATTTT1 
Prizes;  beautiful  colored  Plates;  everything  good,  old  or  new.  It  is  mailed  free  toall  enclosing  flc.  in  aiumti  mau  jj£j, 

stamps  for  return  postage  (few  than  one-third  its  cost.)  Write  to-day,  mention  this  paper  and  address  1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AND  GLADIOLUS 
BULBS. 

HOW  MATTHEW  CRAWFORD  MANAGES. 

Farming  By  The  Square  Inch. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  for  a  farmer 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  a  few 
acres  of  good  land  than  to  spend  a  day 
with — I  was  going  to  say  any  horticul¬ 
turist  or  gardener;  but  tbere  are  horti¬ 
culturists  and  horticulturists;  so  perhaps 
I  had  better  Ve  safe  and  say  with  Mat¬ 
thew'  Crawford  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0. 

Mr.  Crawford  grows  but  two  things  for 
sale — strawberry  plants  and  gladiolus 
bulbs,  yet  he  finds  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  all  the  energy  and  business  tact 
at  his  command  in  the  propagation,  cul¬ 
tivation  and  marketing  of  these  two 
products.  At  one  time  he  included  the 
raspberry  in  his  list,  but  has  dropped  it, 
not  because  he  did  not  find  it  profitable, 
but  because  he  “  wanted  to  do  better  ” 
with  the  others.  He  even  hinted  to  me 
that  he  would  prefer  to  be  still  more  of 
a  specialist,  but  he  had  no  idea  he  could 
dispose  of  his  strawberry  trade  at  what 
it  was  worth  to  him.  The  two  work  to¬ 
gether  nicely,  however,  furnishing  em¬ 
ployment  the  year  round  and  bringing 
in  the  shekels  at  all  seasons.  This  last 
feature  is  a  very  commendable  one. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Crawford  sold  the  place, 
consisting  of  three  acres,  where  he  had 
lived  about  20  years.  He  now  lives  on  a 
rented  place  of  32  acres,  20  of  which  can 
be  plowed.  This  is  more  land  than  he 
needs,  but  he  gets  it  cheap  and  so  takes 
the  whole  tract.  He  sold  his  former 
place  because  the  land  was  a  little  heavy 
for  the  best  results.  He  could  not  get 
on  it  to  take  up  plants  in  the  spring  as 
early  as  he  wanted  to,  although  it  was 
thoroughly  tile-drained.  The  new  place 
is  the  only  one  near  his  old  one  of  a  light, 
sandy  character,  and  since  it  cannot  be 
bought  at  present,  he  does  the  next  best 
thing  and  rents  it. 

Selling  the  “ Coming"  Strawberry  Plant. 

Mr.  Crawford  puts  out  about  three 
acres  of  strawberry  plants  a  year,  grow¬ 
ing  them  about  as  he  would  for  berries. 
He  wants  to  put  them  on  land  that  was 
cultivated  the  previous  year,  otherwise 
there  is  danger  from  the  white  grub. 
Last  year’s  setting  (on  the  new  farm) 
on  land  that  had  grown  buckwheat  the 
year  before,  was  badly  injured.  His 
aim  is  to  grow  gladioli  on  land  one  year 
and  then  put  strawberries  there  the  next. 
He  has  now  about  50  or  60  varieties,  and 
has  had  as  high  as  150  named  sorts  at 
one  time,  but  is  decreasing  the  number 
handled.  He  makes  his  money  by  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  the  new  varieties  that  are 
going  to  be  wanted  by  the  public  at  large. 
He  is  able  to  judge  of  what  is  going  to 
be  needed  the  better  because  there  is 
hardly  a  new  kind  experimented  with 
that  he  doesn’t  receive  and  has  fruiting 
before  it  is  introduced.  In  this  way  he 
knows  what  to  buy.  By  the  way,  he 
told  me  he  never  knew  The  Rural  to 
be  wrong  in  recommending  a  new  berry. 
With  a  very  ordinary  effort  he  gets 
1,000  plants  the  first  season  from  a  dozen. 
In  growing  rare  plants  he  sometimes  sets 
them  in  a  circle  four  feet  in  diameter, 
placing  in  the  center  a  barrel  of  manure 
with  holes  around  the  lower  edge.  By 
turning  in  water,  soluble  plant  food  can  be 
furnished  at  will,  and  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  plants  that  can  be 
grown. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  new  varieties  are  valuable?”  he 
said,  “  Not  over  one  in  five  of  those  intro¬ 
duced  is  an  acquisition.”  Mr.  Crawford’s 
work  seems  to  be  to  find  the  “one  in  five  ” 
as  early  in  the  plant’s  history  as  he  can, 
and  then  he  gets  ready  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  Success  (financial)  in  his 
work  seems  to  depend  more  on  what  he 
knows  than  on  anything  else.  I  suspect 
this  is  a  truth  which  applies  everywhere 
on  this  earth.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
even  “free  coinage  of  silver”  would 
prove  as  valuable  to  one  as  a  knowledge 
of  his  business. 


As  an  example  of  the  profits  he  has  ! 
been  able  to  get  from  having  the  right  | 
variety  at  the  right  time,  Mr.  Crawford 
said  that  he  had  sold  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  more  than  a  dollar’s  worth  of  plants 
per  square  foot,  and  also  that  he  had 
sent  $100  worth  of  plants  in  one  package 
by  mail  His  regular  price  for  common 
varieties  by  mail  is  $1  per  100  or  25  cents 
a  dozen.  Prices  of  new  kinds  vary. 
Plants  that  are  not  sold  produce  fruit. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  by-product  with 
him.  The  berries  are  all  sold  at  his  own 
door,  and  he  says  he  could  sell  five  times 
as  many  as  he  grows.  In  answer  to  a 
query  as  to  what  he  thought  of  Mr  E. 
Williams’s  suggestion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
few  months  ago,  to  name  strawberry 
plants  according  to  their  sex,  he  said  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 

A  “Corner'’  In  Gladiolus  Seed. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  three  to  four  acres 
devoted  to  gladioli.  He  propagates  them 
from  both  seeds  and  bulblets.  Last  sea¬ 
son  he  purchased  all  the  seed  he  could 
find  in  the  United  States,  then  called  on 
France,  Germany  and  England  to  deliver 
up  all  the  surplus  they  had.  Just  to  see 
whether  he  had  it  all  or  not,  he  gave  an 
order  for  four  pounds  to  a  leading  New 
York  dealer.  This  firm  acknowledged 
the  receipt  and  said  they  would  forward 
seed  in  a  few  days.  Later,  they  wrote 
that  they  would  have  to  send  to  Europe 
for  it,  and,  still  later,  that  they  could 
not  fill  the  order.  From  this  seed  he 
grew  300,000  bulbs.  A  farmer  happening 
along  when  they  were  nicely  out  of  the 
ground,  remarked  that  if  he  had  that 
patch  (one-eighth  of  an  acre)  he  would 
plow  it  up  and  put  it  in  beans.  The 
product  of  this  eighth  of  an  acre  proved 
to  be  worth  a  good  way  over  $1,000. 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  finding  a 
market  for  all  the  bulbs  you  can  grow  ?” 

“  No  ;  I  never  have  had  enough  to  fill 
all  my  orders.  I  send  them  to  all  parts 
of  North  America,  and  have  filled  orders 
from  Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

I  have  sold  over  600,000  bulbs  to  one  man. 

I  do  not  believe  any  man  can  grow  enough 
of  any  one  thing  to  supply  the  market, 
even  if  it  be  bull-dog  pups.  The  trouble 
to  find  a  market,  which  many  farmers 
complain  of,  results  from  their  having  a 
little  of  several  things  to  sell.  If  they 
had  much  of  one  thing  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  overrun  with  buyers.” 

The  bulbs  are  graded  as  follows:  Inch 
and  a  half  and  larger.  No.  1  is  below  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  No  2  above. 
Nos.  1  are  sold  at  $10  per  1,000  ;  Nos.  2, 
at  $7.50  per  1,000,  or  $2  and  $1.50  per  100 
by  mail. 

Labor,  Manure  and  Income. 

Mr.  Crawford  employs  considerable 
help  during  the  growing  season.  In  rush¬ 
ing  times  he  keeps  as  high  as  15  hands, 
but,  whatever  the  hurry,  he  always  fills 
all  orders  himself.  Mrs.  Crawford  attends 
to  the  correspondence.  In  the  spring 
months  this  amounts  to  reading  and 
answering  from  50  to  80  letters  a  day. 
Winter  work  consists  in  cleaning  and 
drying  bulbs,  and  packing  them  for  ship¬ 
ping  They  are  taken  from  the  ground 
in  October.  Then  the  new  catalogue  has 
to  be  prepared,  and  upwards  of  20  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  journals  to  be 
looked  over.  Nothing  written  on  the 
strawberry  or  gladiolus  escapes  Mr. 
Crawford's  notice.  As  is  readily  seen, 
his  crops  bring  a  vast  deal  of  money  from 
a  small  area  ;  consequently  he  is  not  at 
all  sparing  of  plant  food.  He  would 
much  prefer  to  waste  a  little  rather  than 
scrimp.  He  uses  complete  commercial 
manures  in  the  main.  When  on  his 
former  place  he  bought  considerable 
stable  manure,  but  does  not  care  to  buy 
it  to  use  on  rented  land.  He  thinks  he 
can  get  twice  as  much  available  plant 
food  for  the  money  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
mercial  manure,  and  does  not  care  to 
invest  for  the  future  on  rented  land. 

The  only  things  in  the  way  of  live 
stock  kept  are  a  horse  and  cow.  He  says  i 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Hampshire 


THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  shows  a  portion  of  the  potato 
field  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Wheeler,  Windham,  N.H.,  on  which  Stock- 
bridge  Potato  Manure,  exclusively,  was  applied.  Yield,  as 
measured  at  harvest,  508  bushels  per  acre.  The  land  was  low 
meadow  land,  which  this  year  proved  best  for  potatoes.  The 

STOCKBRIDGE  spPotaTo  MANURE 

besides  containing  plant  food  in  the  right  forms  for  potatoes,  con¬ 
tains  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary  phosphate.  Don’t  haul  and 
handle  two  tons  when  one  ton  will  do  the  work  and  cost  less.  Send 
for  our  catalogue.  Mailed  free. 


FERTILIZER 

COMPANY 


43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 
27  Beaver  st.,  New  York, 


We  state  what  we  sell ,  and  sell  what  we  state. 


WILL  BE  GLAD  IN  THIS  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

ess  ss  be*  ELSSS 


FOR  ANY  ONE 

FREE  OF  CHARGE! 

H  O  W  ?  IN  THIS  WAY. 

Send  them  25  cts.  to  pay  postage  and  packing  and  they  will 
mail  you  gratis,  their  COLUMBIAN  COLLECTION  of  SEEDS, 
consisting  of  Succession  Cabbage,  New  York  Lettuce,  Ponderosa 
Tomato,  Bonfire  Pansy,  Zebra  Zinnia,  and  Shirley  Poppies.  (The 
six  packets  of  seeds  named,  composing  the  Columbian  Collection, 
cannot  be  bought  elsewhere  for  less  than  50  cents.) 

BUT  THIS  IS  NOT  ALL, 

for  with  every  Csllection  thcv  will  also  add,  Free,  their  Catalogue 
for  1893  of  “  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN,”  provided 
you  will  state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.  Every  copy 
of  this  grand  Catalogue  alone  costs  25  cts.,  audits  150  pages  are 
strewn  with  hundreds  of  new  engravings,  and  embellished  with  eight 
beautiful  colored  plates,  all  of  which  truthfully  portray  the  Cream 
of  everything  in  Seeds  and  Plants. 

EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE  IS  "2s  c™ts. 

Purchasers  of  the  Columbian  Collection  will  receive  the  seeds 
in  a  red  envelope,  which  they  should  preserve,  because  every  such 
envelope,  when  enclosed  with  an  order  for  goods  selected  from 
the  Catalogue  here  referred  to,  will  be  accepted  as  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  25  cts.  on  every  order  amounting  to  $i.oo  and  upward. 
These  Collections  can  be  written  for,  or  if  more  convenient,  be 
obtained  at  the  stores  of  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  and 
37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  where  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.,  are  sold  at 
retail  all  the  year  round.  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 


SEEDSE 


Novelties:  Jerusalem  and  Kansas  King 
*,  Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 
\zur  Specialties:  Alfalfu,  Espersette,  KaffirCorn 
Cane,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for  timber  claims  and  nurseries. 
Everything  in  the  seed  line.  Catalogues  mailed  FREE  on  applicat  ion. 
KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


EARLY  OHIO  GRAPE  11 


Ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety.  NIAGARA  and  100  other  kinds.  ORNAJIENTAL  | 

Catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper.  Address  C.  S.  CURTICE  CO.,  Portland,  N.l 
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Strawberry  Plants  and  Gladiolus  Bulbs. 

(Continued.) 

hie  formerly  got  his  milk  cheaper  from 
the  milkman  than  he  gets  it  now  ;  but 
there  is  no  milk  route  by  his  place  at 
present.  He  keeps  a  horse  pretty  busy 
cultivating  from  June  to  October  ;  but 
there’s  not  much  for  it  to  do  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Tf  he  could  hire  a  horse  during 
the  summer  when  he  wants  one,  he  would 
much  prefer  not  to  be  bothered  with 
keeping  one. 

Questioned  in  regard  to  his  sales  Mr. 
Crawford  gave  the  following  for  the 


last  year. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  . $2,100 

Strawberry  plants . 1.200 

Total . $2,300 


Not  a  little  is  received  from  the  sale  of 
berries  and  also  flowers,  but  the  above  is 
the  bulk  of  his  receipts.  He  could  not 
give  a  detailed  statement  of  his  expenses 
without  some  trouble,  but  said  his  post¬ 
age  bill  would  average  $1  per  day  for  the 
year.  The  rent  of  the  32  acres  is  only  $125 
per  year.  The  income  received  would 
seem  to  be  very  large  for  the  capital 
invested.  c.  g.  williams. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Inoculation  Studies. — Some  rhymester 
thus  gives  his  views  on  the  modern  craze 
for  inoculation  : 

First  they  pump  him  full  of  virus  from  some  mediocre 
cow, 

Lest  the  smallpox  might  assail  him,  and  leave  pit 
marks  on  his  brow; 

Then  one  day  a  bulldog  bit  him— he  was  gunning 
down  at  Quogue  — 

And  they  Ulled  his  veins  In  Paris  with  an  extract  of 
mad  dog  ; 

Then  he,  caught  tuberculosis,  so  they  took  him  to 
Ber  In. 

A  nd  injected  half  a  gallon  of  bacilli  Into  him ; 

Well,  his  friends  were  all  delighted  at  the  quickness 
of  the  cure, 

Till  he  caught  the  typhoid  fever,  and  speedy  death 
was  sure; 

Then  the  doctors  with  some  sewage  did  inoculate  a 
hen. 

And  injected  half  Its  gastric  juice  Into  his  abdo¬ 
men  ; 

But  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  as,  of  course,  he  had 
to  do, 

There  came  along  a  rattlesnake  and  bit  his  thumb 
in  two. 

Once  again  bis  veins  were  opened  to  receive  about  a 
Kill 

Of  some  serpentine  solution  with  the  venom  In  it 
still; 

To  prepare  him  for  a  voyage  In  an  Asiatic  Sea, 

New  blood  was  pumped  into  him  lroin  a  lep'rous  old 
Chinee; 

Soon  his  appetite  had  vanished,  and  he  could  not  eat 
at  all, 

So  the  virus  of  dyspepsia  was  Injected  In  the  fall; 
But  his  blood  was  so  diluted  by  tue  remedies  he’d 
taken 

That  one  day  he  laid  him  down  and  died,  and  never 
did  awaken; 

With  the  Brown-Sequard  elixir  tbo’  they  tried  re- 
BUBCitation, 

He  never  showed  a  symptom  of  reviving  animation  ; 
Yet  his  doctor  still  could  save  him  (he  persistently 
maintains). 

If  he  only  could  inject  a  little  life  Into  his  veins. 

Cold  Stub  age  fob  Silks. — The  great 
cold  storage  rooms  in  this  city  have 
usually  been  filled  with  eggs,  butter, 
fruit  and  other  perishable  food  products. 
Now  a  new  use  has  been  found  for  them 
and  large  quantities  of  raw  and  finished 
silks  are  placed  there.  We  are  told  this 
story  about  it : 

Raw  silk  is  sold  by  weight,  and  when 
stored  iu  ordinary  warehouses  it  dries 
and  naturally  decreases  in  value.  By 
storing  it  in  a  cold  vault  the  moisture  is 
preserved  and  the  silk  keeps  its  weight. 
There  is  another  curious  fact  in  regard 
to  the  cold  storage  of  silk.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  some  years  ago  that  silk  in  win  ter 
usually  had  a  finer  luster  than  in  sum¬ 
mer.  The  cold  air  was  supposed  to  be 
accountable  for  the  change,  and  an  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried  in  keeping  bales  of 
silk  in  cold  rooms  for  comparison  with 
others  on  the  store  counters.  The  cold 
silk  then  appeared  to  be  of  a  much  finer 
quality,  when  in  reality  it  was  from  the 
same  loom  As  soon  as  this  fact  became 
generally  recognized  the  large  silk  deal¬ 
ers  went  to  the  cold  storage  warehouses 
and  bad  their  silks  placed  in  freezing 
vaults  In  some  cases  the  thermometer 
is  kept  as  low  as  10  degrees,  and  when 
the  bales  are  taken  out  they  feel  like 
blocks  of  ice.  Some  firms  keep  most  of 
their  stock  iu  storage,  and  only  take  silk 
out  in  quantities  equal  to  the  anticipated 
sales  of  the  day,  for  the  luster  acquired 
by  freezing  soon  disappears  after  ex¬ 
posure  on  the  bargain  counter.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  an  inferior  grade  of  silk  while 
extremely  cold  has  the  feeling  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  much  higher  grade  which 
has  not  been  frozen,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  found  that  the  best 
grades  are  not  improved  by  the  Arctic 
treatment. 

An  Election  Bet. — The  Philadelphia 
Record  describes  this  bet  which  was 
made  by  a  Pennsylvania  couple  : 

The  man  is  a  Republican  and  his  wife 
is  an  ardent  Democrat.  Shortly  before 


the  election  they  became  involved  in  a 
dispute  over  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  candidates,  which  at  one  time  threat¬ 
ened  to  disrupt  the  household.  This  was 
renewed  at  intervals  until  in  despera¬ 
tion  the  husband  made  the  following 
startling  proposition.  Said  he  :  “  If 

Cleveland  is  elected,  every  night  for  a 
year  I  will  clear  off  the  supper  table, 
wash  the  dishes,  and  put  them  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Harrison  is  elected 
you  must  shave  me  and  shine  my  shoes 
every  morning.”  To  this  the  wife  readily 
agreed ,  and  now  the  unfortunate  follower 
of  the  g.  o.  p.  spends  the  better  part  of 
the  evening  struggling  with  a  dish  rag 
and  profanity,  while  his  wife  wears  an 
angelic  smile. 

That  man  will  at  least  get  an  idea  of 
“  woman’s  work,”  that  will  stick  to  him 
all  his  days. 

Outside  ok  Inside  ?— Let  some  of  the 
folks  who  are  in  the  habit  of  asking  use¬ 
less  questions  read  this.  It’s  a  pity  all 
have  not  the  doctor’s  privilege  of  charg¬ 
ing: 

“Which  side  should  I  sleep  on,  doc¬ 
tor  ?”  he  inquired. 

“In  winter  or  summer?”  asked  the 
doctor,  rubbing  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

“  What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  patient,  half  angrily. 

“  A  great  deal,”  responded  the  doctor, 
mysteriously. 

“  I  don’t  see  it.” 

“  Of  course  you  don’t,”  said  the  imper¬ 
turbable  ;  “if  you  did  you  wouldn’t  be 
here  asking  me  questions  about  it.” 

“Go  ahead,  then,”  said  the  patient, 
sitting  back,  resignedly. 

“Well,”  continued  the  doctor,  “in 
winter,  when  it  is  cold,  you  should  sleep 
on  the  inside  ;  but  in  such  weather  as 
this  you  should  sleep  on  the  outside,  in  a 
hammock  with  a  draught  all  round  it, 
and  a  piece  of  ice  for  a  pillow.  Two 
dollars,  please.” 

Averting  a  Mule  Strike. — This  is  a 
great  country  and  some  of  us  have  but  a 
mighty  crude  conception  of  what  our 
brothers  in  other  parts  of  it  are  doing. 
Dudley  W.  Adams  in  the  Florida  Agri¬ 
culturist  tells  how  he  tried  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  his  mules  to  eat.  Every  store 
in  Florida  has  three  staple  articles  of 
trade — hay,  grain  and  canned  goods — 
all  produced  at  the  North  and  brought 
thousands  of  miles  for  the  Florida  farmer 
to  pay  for,  freight  and  profit  included. 
Mr.  Adams  was  growing  squashes  for 
the  Northern  market  and  his  mules  were 
growing  poorer  and  poorer. 

“The  result  was  a  conference  between 
labor  and  capital.  The  mules  and  I  got 
together,”  he  says.  “The  mules  were 
about  done  for  labor  and  I  was  out  of 
capital.  When  I  went  out  of  the  squash 
business  I  owed  the  mules  some  oats. 
Nobody  owed  me  anything.  The  mules 
acted  as  though  they  realized  it  was  a 
bad  debt  and  were  glad  to  compromise. 
We  agreed  to  quit  the  squash  business 
and  make  oats.  I  was  to  furnish  the 
land,  seed  and  manure,  and  they  were 
to  perform  the  labor.  They  were  to 
have  the  entire  crop,  straw  and  all,  and 
I  was  to  keep  the  land  and  pay  the  taxes. 
This  compromise  seemed  satisfactory  to 
labor.  So  the  strike  was  averted.  Now 
we  raise  all  our  hay  and  nearly  all  our 
grain.” 

To  get  “  hay  ”  he  sows  cow  peas  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  three  pecks  per  acre. 
Then  this  remarkable  hay  making  occurs: 

When  half  the  pods  are  ripe  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  fail  they  should  be  har¬ 
vested.  Get  a  load  of  poles,  round  or 
split,  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eight  feet  long — sharpen  the  big  ends,  go 
into  the  peas  three  steps,  and  work  a 
pole  firmly  into  the  ground.  Then  pull 
with  both  hands  some  peas,  and  put  a 
handful  on  each  side  of  the  pole  and 
wind  them  around.  Then  pull  and  place 
around  the  pole  till  full  and  cap  with  a 
bunch  of  the  greenest  and  leafiest  vines 
you  can  reach.  Do  not  press  down  hard, 
and  be  sure  the  stack  is  not  more  than 
16  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  They  can  be 
rapidly  gathered  in  this  way  and  will 
cure  perfectly  even  if  there  is  a  shower 
every  day.  Do  not  null  when  wet.  When 
cured,  puli  up  the  pole  (the  peas  will  ad¬ 
here),  and  lay  it  on  the  wagon  and  you 
will  not  lose  a  leaf,  and  every  one  will 
be  as  green  and  sweet  as  when  pulled. 
This  will  give  you  one  to  two  tons  to  the 
acre  of  hay  and  grain  of  the  best  quality. 

Oats  are  sown  on  the  pea  ground  about 
November  1,  and  harvested  in  January, 
cut  while  green  and  cured  as  hay. 


Regular  Bowels  follow  the  use  of  TUTT’S  PILLS. 


A 


HIGH  CLASS 


Our  92ND  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  I 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established  l 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a  j 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate.  | 


\ 


83r  We  Mall  It  FREE.  _^a 


J  .  M  TH ORBURN  &  Co  15  JOHN  ST.ltEwtc.RK 


Fruit 


DJ  -\nfC  Every  class  of  Trees  and  Tlants  that 
ll  16U  11}  is  hardy  in.  a  Northern  climate, 

■mmw.  Frail,  OFRanemaljDi-  Flowering 

min  PATAI  nOlinC  THE  most  elaborate  in  the  world 

UUn  lift  I  HLUuULO  published  by  a  nursery  house, 

AND  QUOTING  PRICES  Vi  THOSE  ASKED  BY  SOLICITORS. 

-  -  250  ACRES  OP  NURSERY  -  - 


LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE 
tells  all  about  l’rults,  their  merits  and 
defects,  how  to  plant,  prune,  cultivate ; 
describes  the  best  novelties,  etc.  Rich¬ 
ly  illustrated ;  several  colored  plates. 
Price  10  cents. 


LOVETT’S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  PLANTS  Is  authoritative 
as  well  as  interesting  and  Instructive. 
A  model  of  excellence  In  printing  and 
Illustration.  Price,  with  colored  plates, 
15  cents. 


SILVER  n  J  ‘ 


Wo  succssfully  ship  to  all  parts  of  tho  world. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.j 


that  Raise  Money. 

Jf  you  garden  for  your  own  table,  don’t  you 
want  just  as  fine  Vegetables  as  the  profes¬ 
sional  Market  Gardener f  Our  Catalogue 
for  iSQ3  tells  all  about  these  choicest  kinds, 
and  Flowers  too,  with  Bulbs  and  Poultry 
Supplies.  It  is  free  if  you  are  a  Seed  buyer. 
JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  2fT  and  219  Market  Street,  PhlladeJphiaL  Pa. 


MAILED  FREE. 

SPRING  CATALOGUE  OF 

Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the 
good  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


SHUCKLESS 

STRAWBERRIES 

part  readily  from  the  shuck, 
which  remains  on  the  stem  In¬ 
stead  of  the  berry.  Vigorous, 
prolific  and  good.  Write  for 
full  description  and  prices. 
All  other  best  kinds  cheap. 
THE  HOOVER  &  GAINES  CO. 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 


j;  BUIST’S  !i 

O  PRIZE  MEDAL  o 

iiONION  SEED!; 

is  every  where  celebrated  for  its  Great  Purity  <  ► 
mid  Strong  Growth.  Delivered  free  to  4  , 
X  any  part  of  the  United  States,  at  is-g.OO  per  lb.,  .  , 
or  10  lbs.  for  *17.50.  ,  \ 

j;  Yellow  Globe  Danvers/ 

I  ‘Large  Red  Wethersfield/  \\ 

J  £  jfjSrSenrt  for  our  Garden  Guide  for  1 803—  J  J 
j  *  If  you  use  Seeds  iu  Quantity,  will  make  . . 
you  Special  Prices  on  your  order.  : : 

’’ROBERT  BUIST t 

<►  Seed  Grower,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

GREAT  CROPS  of 
SMALL  FRUITS  ! 

AMD  HOW  HE  CROWS  THEM. 

Is  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  14.  M.  Kellogg, 
Proprietor  of  the  Rushire  Fruit  Farm,  Toma. 
Mien.  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  planta¬ 
tions  of  small  fruits  In  the  great  fruit  belt  of  Central 
Michigan,  but  probably  raises  more  fruit  to  I  he 
acre  than  any  ET  |£S  CT  ET  other  farm  In  the 
country. The  book  ■  C  C  explains  in  detail 
the  basis  of  his  phenomenal  success.  Price,  25 
cents,  but  we  have  arranged  to  send  a  copy  free  to 
all  our  subscribers  who  will  send  their  address,  stat¬ 
ing  they  are  readers  of  The  Rural  Nkw-Yohkek. 

It.  M.  KELLOGG,  Tonia,  Mich. 


SEED  POTATOES 

JGROWN  IN 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  <&.  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


DC  ATT V  *>lsnoBi  Organs,  ®33  up.  Want  agt* 
BlII  1 1  Cat’lg  free.  Dan’IF.Btatty.Washton.N.d 


FREE 

HOOK  ever  Printed. 
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If  there  is  anything1  more  nonsensical  than  some  of 
the  business  transacted  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  A  very  ridiculous 
piece  of  business  has  recently  been  brought  to  light 
in  a  suit  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  The 
plaintiff  company  claimed  to  have  a  monopoly  under 
letters  patent  of  the  business  of  securing  tradesmen 
against  excessive  loss  from  bad  debts.  Shades  of  the 
forefathers !  what  next  ?  Now  let  some  one  get  a 
patent  on  the  ideas  that  apples  should  be  of  uniform 
size  throughout  the  barrel ;  that  the  hogs  should  be 
fattened  with  a  streak  of  fat  alternating  with  a  streak 
of  lean  ;  that  the  cows  should  be  milked  while  they 
are  eating  ;  and  that  the  most  progressive  farmers  are 
those  who  take  the  best  agricultural  paper.  Why  not  ? 
Just  as  sensible.  But  the  presiding  judge  very  properly 
decided  that  such  ideas  were  not  new,  and,  therefore, 
not  patentable.  Then  how  was  the  patent  secured  ? 
Aye,  there’s  the  rub  !  Doesn’t  it  seem  as  though  this 
great  bureau  of  our  government  had  descended  to  a 
picayune  business  in  even  considering  such  farcical 
ideas  as  this  ?  Isn't  it  time  the  whole  thing  was  either 
changed  or  abolished  ? 

*  * 

For  accurate  information  about  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters,  commend  us  to  the  writers  for  some  of  the  city 
newspapers.  One  of  them  sweetly  informed  its  readers 
in  the  midst  of  our  recent  Arctic  weather,  that  “new 
maple  syrup  is  now  in  market,  made  from  last  fall’s 
run  of  sap.”  Another  valuable  and  highly  entertain¬ 
ing  bit  of  information  is  that  one  can  now  buy  “  cream 
fattened  broilers,  raised  under  glass  on  Long  Island.” 
About  a  month  after  Bermuda  potatoes  made  their 
appearance,  this  penny-a-liner  announced  that  “  the 
first  new  Bermuda  potatoes  are  in  the  market,”  but 
was  not  at  all  disconcerted  to  discover  at  least  a  month 
afterward  that  “  the  first  real  new  potatoes  came  in 
from  Cuba  this  week.”  The  others  before  mentioned 
“were  really  second  crop  potatoes.”  Still  we  find 
some  farmers  who  take  a  weekly  paper  with  an  agri¬ 
cultural  department,  which  is  but  a  rehash  of  such 
nonsense,  and  think  they  are  getting  the  cream  of  all 
that  is  new  in  agriculture.  Such  usually  “can’t  afford1’ 
to  take  a  first-class  agricultural  paper.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  get  left  in  the  rear  by  their  more 
progressive  and  enterprising  neighbors  ? 

*  * 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase 
Bill,  over  two  years  ago,  it  has  been  obligatory  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase,  every  month, 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  to  be  paid  for  by  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes  payable  in  gold  or  silver  at  his  option. 
Mint  statistics  show  that  since  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  began  in  1878,  418,077,485  have  been  struck ; 
but  though  the  Government  has  paid  for  their  trans¬ 
portation  to  any  point  in  the  country,  it  has  been  able 
to  force  only  a  small  proportion  into  circulation.  On 
February  1,  1893  it  still  held  357,410,597  of  them  in  its 
vaults,  and  was  still  coining  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  of  them  every  month.  Many  insist  that  as 
nobody  wants  these  pocket-wrecking  pieces,  it  would 
be  the  part  of  common-sense  to  save  the  expense  of 
coinage  and  let  the  silver  lie  unused  in  bulk.  Tt  is 
claimed  by  monometallists  that  this  storage  of  over 
2,000  tons  of  silver  per  annum  and  its  representation 
in  the  markets  by  over  $45,000,000  in  legal  tender  are 
certain  soon  to  produce  a  disastrous  financial  crisis, 
which  will  cause  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from  circu¬ 
lation,  leaving  silver  the  only  standard  of  value. 
Then  it  is  alleged  that,  as  the  contents  of  ten  silver 
dollars  to-day  are  worth  less  than  six  dollars  in  gold, 
when  they  cannot  be  exchanged  for  gold  at  the  United 
States  Treasury  they  will  no  longer  buy  their  face 
value  the  same  as  the  gold  eagle.  Eastern  capitalists 
and  many  other  able  financiers  everywhere  have  there¬ 
fore  been  bringing  urgent  pressure  on  Congress  for 
the  prompt  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  governmental  purchase  of  the  white 
metal.  The  bimetallists,  however,  mostly  from  the 
West  and  South,  have  strenuously  opposed  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure,  though  originally  hostile  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  as  it  was  a  compromise  measure  to  ward  off  their 
demand  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Now  they 
would  be  content  to  accept  the  latter  and  repeal 
the  objectionable  act,  but  their  opponents  insist  that 
to  concede  this  would  only  be  to  accelerate  the  evil 
they  dread.  During  the  last  session,  the  House,  by  a 


large  majority  showed  that  it  was  emphatically  in 
favor  of  bimetallism,  and  last  Thursday,  by  a  vote  of 
152  to  143,  it  declared  that  it  had  not  altered  its 
views.  Last  Monday,  too,  by  voting  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Bill,  the  Senate,  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  42  to  23,  declared  against  any  change  in 
the  present  financial  policy  of  the  nation  dur¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  present  Congress,  which 
ends  on  March  4.  The  vote  was  not  confined  to 
party  lines,  but  the  adherents  of  the  white  metal 
were  almost  entirely  from  the  West  and  South. 
The  Republicans  acted  from  partisan  rather  than 
patriotic  motives — they  wished  to  leave  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  silver  question  to  harass  the  next  Administration 
in  the  expectation  that  President-elect  Cleveland’s 
well-known  sentiments  on  it  would  cause  the  loss  of 
a  great  deal  of  Democratic  support  in  the  West  and 
South.  The  withdrawal  of  gold  from  circulation  and 
the  establishment  of  silver  as  the  standard  of  value 
have  no  terrors  for  thousands,  for  then  they  could  pay 
their  debts  in  money  or  produce  which  would  favor 
them  in  the  settlement. 

*  • 

It  is  well-known  among  financiers  and  large  in¬ 
vestors  and  dealers  in  public  securities  that  for  the 
last  five  years,  at  least,  no  great  American  railroad  or 
corporation  loan  has  been  floated  in  the  Eastern  money 
markets  or  in  Europe  of  which  the  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  were  not  payable  expressly  in  “  gold  coin,” 
“gold  coin  of  present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness” 
or  in  so  many  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  sterling. 
Large  loan  and  investment  organizations  as  well  as 
most  capitalists  have  taken  si  milar  precautions  against 
any  depreciation  of  silver  or  paper  money,  making  all 
contracts,  large  and  small,  expressly  payable  in  gold. 
This  matter  is  of  great  importance  not  only  to  lenders 
but  also  to  borrowers,  among  whom  farmers  hold  a 
prominent  place.  Nearly  all  their  loans  on  bonds  and 
mortgages  made  within  the  last  few  years  are  ex¬ 
pressly  payable  in  gold  by  the  terms  of  the  contracts.  Is 
such  a  contract  likely  to  prove  valid  ?  Can  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  principle  by  common  consent  to  all 
mercantile  and  banking  transactions  secure  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  gold  payments  entirely  independent  of  leg¬ 
islation?  Is  the  contract  to  pay  dollars,  no  matter  how 
particularly  described,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  legal 
tender  law?  May  not  Congress  make  the  dollar  of  any 
material  and  of  any  degree  of  purity  and  make  it  legal 
tender  for  any  antecedent  debt  calling  for  a  dollar? 
If  any  State  should  pass  a  law  enforcing  such  contracts, 
could  not  an  alien  or  a  citizen  of  another  State  who 
originally  owned  the  obligation,  or  to  whom  it  had 
been  transferred,  remove  the  case  to  a  Federal  court 
and  plead  the  Federal  law  making  a  paper  or  silver 
dollar  a  valid  tender?  In  the  .Juillard  case,  which  has 
the  closest  bearing  on  this  matter,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  made  this  pertinent  statement: 

The  power  of  making  the  notes  of  the  United  8tates  a  legal  tender  In 
payment  of  private  debts  being  Included  In  the  power  to  borrow 
money,  and  to  provide  a  national  currency,  Is  not  defeated  or  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  fact  that  Its  exercise  may  affect  the  value  of  private 
contracts. 

Substitute  for  “legal  tender  notes”  the  silver  dollar, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  regarding  the  sanctity  of  contracts  ?  Of 
course,  the  capitalists  and  other  lenders  have  taken 
the  best  legal  advice  on  this  subject,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  con 
tracts  has  never  been  decided  by  competent  authority 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  legal  fraternity  or  of  the 
people  at  large. 

#  * 

If  the  public  of  this  State  do  not  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  services  rendered  it  by  the  late  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Hon.  J.  K.  Brown,  it  will  not  be  because  that 
gentleman  has  not  persistently  given  the  information 
to  the  world.  His  ninth  (and  last)  annual  report  to 
the  legislature  tells  substantially  the  same  story  which 
he  has  told  in  all  his  previous  reports,  and  which  re. 
dounds  to  the  glory  of  the  retiring  official.  The  work 
of  the  Commission  in  suppressing  the  sale  of  hog  but¬ 
ter  has  been  quite  successful,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
award  him  a  fair  mead  of  praise.  But  when  he  says, 
speaking  of  milk,  that  “  adulteration  in  this  State  has 
been  reduced  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  milk 
now  delivered  practically  pure,”  ascribing  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  to  the  work  of  his  department,  he  is 
talking  bosh  of  the  wildest  kind.  Adulterated  milk 
pours  into  this  city  in  a  continuous  stream  every  day 
in  the  year.  One  class  of  these  adulterations  the 
Commissioner  is  powerless  to  punish.  The  laws  of 
this  State  are  very  unjust  on  the  subject  of  milk.  We 
have  one  law  for  the  producer  and  another  for  the 
dealer.  These  laws  provide  that  any  producer  who 
sells  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been  taken  or  to 
which  any  foreign  substance  has  been  added,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  He  cannot  manipulate  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  condition  he  leaves  it.  Not  so  with  the 
dealers.  The  Exchange  creamerymen  buy  milk  all 
over  the  country  at  their  receiving  stations,  which, 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  averages  considerably 


above  the  legal  standard  of  three  per  cent  of  butter 
fats.  They  sell  cream,  but  the  skimmed  milk  mysteri¬ 
ously  disappears.  To  30  quarts  of  pure  milk  they  add 
10  of  the  skim,  and  the  compound  still  shows  solids 
enough  to  stand  the  legal  test.  When  it  shows  12  per 
cent  of  solids,  the  Dairy  Commissioner  or  any  other 
officials  cannot  interfere.  All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  milk  should  be  sold  on  its  merits,  that  milk  con¬ 
taining  four  per  cent  of  butter  fat  should  sell  for  more 
than  milk  containing  but  three,  and  so  on  through  the 
scale.  The  law  needs  amending,  making  it  as  much  a 
misdemeanor  for  the  dealer  to  manipulate  milk  as  it  is 
for  the  farmer. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  AND  MIS8  HAWAII 

“  Well,  little  Sandwich  islander,  you  want  to  come  with  me? 

You’ve  washed  your  monarchy  away  and  now  you’re  clean  and  free? 
You  want  to  be  my  daughter  and  you  want  to  bear  my  name? 

And  live  with  us  and  die  with  us  and  share  our  hope  or  shame  ? 

Please  tell  me  what  you'll  bring  us  11  a  seat  with  us  you  win. 

In  other  words,  voung  woman,  where  does  Uncle  Sam  come  In? 

We’re  getting  tilled  up  lively  and  we  have  no  space  to  lose. 

The  time  has  come  In  history  when  we  must  pick  and  choose, 

Your  present  suit  of  clothing  rather  shocks  me.  I  confess  ; 

But  maybe  you’ll  look  better  In  a  starry  banner  areas.” 

“  I’ll  fill  your  sugar  barrel,  Uncle  8am,  and  bring  you  rice 
And  cocoanuts,  bananas,  and  a  heap  of  good  advice. 

We’ll  give  you  all  our  commerce  and  we’ll  buy  our  goods  of  you, 

And  far  off  In  the  middle  of  the  great  Pacific's  blue 
We’ll  raise  the  starry  banner  that  our  dreamy  land  may  see 
A  practical  example  of  the  worth  of  being  free!  ” 

“  But  how  about  your  drones,  marm,  there  are  plenty  In  yon  ‘hive  ? 

“  We  may  be  rather  lazy  but  toe  don’t  burn  folks  alive 
The  way  you  do  In  Texas,  but  If  you  are  crowded  full, 

Good-day!  i'll  And  a  lodging  with  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Bull. 

“  Keep  easy  now,  young  woman,  take  a  Beat  and  maybe  we, 

Can  figure  out  the  matter  so  we’ll  dnd  that  we  agree,” 

A  rat  will  dull  hts  teeth  on  cement. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  man  under  your  own  hat 

Do  sensible  men  put  new  grain  Into  old  stock  ? 

Next  year’s  fruit  should  grow  from  this  year's  wood. 

Deep  eves  will  give  any  new  variety  of  potato  a  black  eye. 

Why  Is  not  pure  cream  as  useful  for  medical  purposes  as  codllver 
oil  ? 

Oat  hay  Is  straw  arrested  before  It  had  a  chance  to  develop  a  hard 
heart. 

Does  the  man  who  rides  to  church  on  a  bicycle  violate  any  law  of 
the  Sabbath? 

Bed  bugs  can  spread  consumption  if  they  can  only  get  a  chance  to 
bite  a  consumptive. 

Two  parts  bone  to  one  of  muriate  of  potash  Is  the  formula  fruit 
men  seem  to  be  proud  of. 

Who  ever  caught  a  bird  with  chaff?  Surely  not  the  man  who  fed 
chaff  to  his  hens  and  expected  an  egg  yield. 

How  can  you  expect  an  orchard  to  pay  unless  you  spend  at  least  $25 
a  year  on  every  acre  for  manures  or  fertilizers  ? 

Speed  the  day, say  we,  when  the  farmer  will  no  more  think  of  going 
without  celery  with  his  dluner  than  he  would  of  going  without  pota¬ 
toes. 

A  good  bicycle  that  a  farmer  and  his  wife  can  ride  together  has  a 
place  on  every  farm.  It  will  mean  better  roads,  better  health  and 
one  horse  less  to  feed ! 

Now,  young  man,  wouldn’t  It  pay  you  well  to  take  such  a  course  In 
agriculture  as  Is  pictured  in  this  issue?  We  don’t  see  how  you  can  be 
satisfied  to  do  without  It. 

A  temperature  of  170  degrees  will  destroy  the  parasite  of  trich¬ 
inosis.  but  when  large  hams  are  boiled  In  the  ordinary  way  how  often 
does  the  Interior  of  them  reach  that  heat? 

“  Single  Rooms  15  Cents  1  ”  Such  Is  the  sign  displayed  by  some  of 
the  cheap  lodging  houses  on  the  Bowery.  This  may  be  called  night- 
rate  of  Bowery,  a  substance  of  no  agricultural  value. 

Just  read  that  fodder  schedule  of  Mr.  Blrge  (page  99)  over  to 
your  cows  as  they  eat  their  ration  of  Timothy  hay,  stalks  and  grain. 
It  will  give  their  nerves  and  milk  yield  such  a  shock  that  you  may  bo 
frightened  Into  Imitation  of  Mr.  Blrge. 

The  crooked  man  may  seem  to  go  with  speed  to  wealth’s  estate,  It 
seems  as  though  none  criticised  or  checked  his  moral  gait,  and  yet, 
with  painful  process  will  the  crooked  be  made  straight,  and  he’ll  go 
walking  Spanish  at  the  Iron  hand  of  Fate 

The  scientific  explanation  for  the  red  color  In  hair  Is  that  people 
who  possess  this  blessing  have  a  superabundance  of  Iron  in  their 
blood  and  It  Is  the  excess  of  Iron  that  not  only  colors  the  hair  but 
paints  health  on  the  cheeks.  Red  hair  Is  but  an  Indication  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  vitality  built  upon  Iron. 

A  phosphate  11  reverts  ”  when  It  ceases  to  become  soluble  In  water 
and  requires  vinegar  to  dissolve  It.  The  acids  of  the  plant  roots  can 
make  such  phosphates  available  as  plant  food.  For  example,  you 
“ revert”  when  the  milk  of  human  kindness  falls  to  dissolve  out  your 
duty  and  an  acid  of  conscience  Is  needed  to  draw  It  out. 

When  the  pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth  they  were  Informed  by  their 
religious  leader  that  they  must  never  ”  come  to  a  period  In  religion.” 
That  meant  that  they  should  never  make  a  full  stop,  but  keep  on 
growing.  One  trouble  with  agriculture  Is  that  some  farmers  mistake  a 
comma  for  a  period,  and  stop  learning  when  they  should  only  take 
breath  for  a  heavier  dose  of  Investigation. 

Many  Northern  farmers  are  mixed  over  the  tables  that  give  the 
mauurlal  values  of  cotton  seed  meal.  We  are  often  asked  why  farmers 
should  not  use  the  pure  meal  in  the  place  of  chemicals.  A  Southern 
farmer  In  a  place  where  freights  are  high  and  hauling  long  may  llnd 
cotton-seed  meal  cheaper  than  chemicals.  Where  the  chemicals  are 
reasonable  In  price,  we  should  not  use  cotton-seed  meal  as  manure 
except  after  feeding  It  to  the  stock. 

A  graduate  of  the  normal  school  for  negroes  at  Tnskegee,  Ala., 
Is  teaching  a  country  school  In  that  State.  He  writes  thus  about  a 
little  side  Issue: 

Ilog  killing  was  the  go  with  me  on  the  ninth.  I  killed  1,100  pounds 
of  meat  and  will  kill  000  more  after  Christmas.  1  have  paid  up  all  my 
accounts  for  this  year  and  have  made  a  payment  on  my  land.  Iam 
teaching  the  people  to  live  In  their  own  corn  cribs  and  smoke  houses. 

Are  there  no  white  men  who  can  profitably  learn  of  him? 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  Is  attempting  a  clumsy  Imitation  of  Gov 
Flower’s  scheme  for  creating  a  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
proposition  Is  to  have  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  bill  as  amended  provides  for  the  removal  of  President  Burroughs 
and  Secretary  Dye  of  the  present  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
makes  George  Maguire,  the  present  Dairy  Commissioner,  secretary  of 
the  new  department.  It  Is  a  shame  that  faithful  and  efficient  officers 
like  Messrs  Burroughs  and  Dye,  should  be  removed  to  make  places 
for  politicians  whose  only  merits  are  that  they  have  claims  against 
their  party.  If  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  have  any  light  In  them  now 
Is  the  time  for  them  to  show  It  In  an  effort  to  defeat  this  scheme. 
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POINTS  AND  PICKINGS 

From  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society. 

Tiie  Black  Knot  Law. — The  question  was  brought 
up  whether  the  law  enacted  on  the  instigation  of  the 
Society  about  a  year  ago,  has  had  a  wholesome  effect, 
or  whether  additional  legislation  is  desirable.  S.  D. 
Willard,  J.  S.  Woodward  and  C.  M.  Hooker  were  the 
chief  participants  in  this  discussion,  all  giving  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  law  is  a  good  one,  and  only  needs  more 
general  enforcement  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  dread 
plum  and  cherry  plague.  Several  amendments 
were  proposed  which  it  is  thought  will  tend  to  in¬ 
sure  a  stricter  enforcement,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward 
was  appointed  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State 

Cold  Storage. — This  is  a  problem  that  will  not 
down.  It  is  discussed  unfailingly  year  after  year,  and 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  new  points  have  lately 
been  developed.  For  apples  and  some  varieties  of 
pears,  for  instance  the  Bartlett,  cold  storage  has  been 
found  profitable.  Further  than  this,  says  Mr.  Hale, 
he  would  not  recommend  it  for  fruits.  It  is  a  failure 
with  grapes,  on  account  of  the  heavy  shrinkage.  Fruit 
that  has  been  stored  in  houses  where  ice  is  used  to 
keep  the  temperature  down,  keep  only  for  a  little 
while  when  taken  out.  A  novel  method  of  keeping 
apples  has  been  tried  with  excellent  success  in  New 
York  city.  The  fruit  is  stored  in  barges.  The  water 
about  the  boat  prevents  the  apples  from  freezing,  yet 
keeps  them  near  the  freezing  point  all  the  while.  In 
Buffalo,  as  was  stated  by  Hon.  E.  B.  Fenner,  storage 
rooms  in  large  buildings,  cooled  by  artificial  means, 
are  rented  at  quite  a  reasonable  price  to  grocers,  com¬ 
mission-men  and  producers  for  the  successful  storage 
of  meat,  eggs  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Mr.  Hale  told 
how  he  had  placed  a  lot  of  peaches,  which  arrived  in 
market  too  late  for  the  day’s  sales,  in  cold  storage  for 
only  12  hours,  and  received  about  $100  more  for  them 
than  he  could  have  done  otherwise.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  old  and  still  valuable  plan  of  cooling 
a  fruit  house  by  an  underground  current  of  air  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  large  pipe  from  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet  to  the  cellar.  The  proper  place  for  cold 
storage  houses  generally,  it  was  thought,  is  in  the 
large  cities.  Dampness  must  be  avoided  in  all  storage 
houses. 

The  Oriental  Plums. — Some  of  the  new  Japanese 
plums  found  pretty  strong  indorsement.  Professor 
Bailey  considers  them  the  most  valuable  fruits  of 
recent  introduction.  S.  D.  Willard  says  there  are  a 
number  of  varieties  known  as  Botan.  The  name  repre¬ 
sents  a  class  having  a  peculiar  rugged  foliage  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  diseases  than  that  of  other  plums.  It  remains 
healthy  and  bright  until  late  in  the  season.  The 
earliest  of  these  “  Botans”  ripens  with  him  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  is  a  fairly  good  fruit.  The  variety 
known  as  Abundance  is  about  three  weeks  later  and 
of  better  quality.  The  Sweet  Botan  is  still  a  week 
later  and  still  better  in  quality.  Burbank,  which 
ripens  about  September  10,  is  a  beautiful  red  plum, 
the  most  productive  among  all  these  varieties,  but 
not  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  VanDeman.  Mr.  Hale  pronounced  these 
Japanese  plums  excellent  keepers.  Frequently  they 
keep  in  good  condition  for  two  weeks.  The  Ogon,  a 
handsome  yellow  variety,  ripens  in  July,  and  is  the 
only  free-stone  among  the  Japanese  in  cultivation. 
All  these  kinds  are  entirely  hardy,  having  been  fruited 
in  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  the  trees  are  exempt  from 
black  knot. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  for  Profit. — Recent 
statements  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers 
about  the  profits  promised  in  growing  gooseberries 
and  currants  seem  to  have  called  greater  attention  to 
this  class  of  fruits;  and  there  was  a  call,  through  the 
question  box,  for  more  information  on  this  point.  The 
statement  that  $800  had  been  secured  as  the  proceeds 
from  one  acre  of  Downing  gooseberries,  necessarily 
holds  out  a  great  deal  of  temptation  to  many  of  the 
fruit  growers  who  have  yet  been  in  doubt  whether 
fruit  growing  at  present  prices  is  giving  an  adequate 
compensation.  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  says  the  English 
varieties  are  the  best,  but  rather  subject  to  mildew. 
The  disease,  however,  can  be  kept  in  check  by  free 
spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur  solutions,  as  has  been 
proved  at  the  Geneva  Station  where  the  English  goose¬ 
berries  have  been  grown  free  from  mildew  for  years. 
Mr.  Willard  objects  to  stable  manure  as  liable  to  pro- 
•  duce  mildew,  but  prefers  to  fertilize  with  mineral 
manures,  especially  wood  ashes.  Gooseberries  are 
usually  gathered  while  in  an  unripe  state,  simply 
stripped  or  scraped  off  the  bushes  by  handfuls,  then 
run  through  a  fanning-mill,  and  shipped  in  bulk. 
They  stand  shipment  almost  as  well  as  marbles.  The 
Columbia  was  mentioned  as  an  especially  fine  and  pro¬ 
ductive  sort,  resembling  the  English  gooseberry. 
Eight  bushels  of  fruit  had  been  gathered  from  35 


plants  set  four  feet  by  three.  Mr.  Hale  prefers  a  dry 
knoll  for  gooseberries,  as  he  thinks  in  such  position 
they  are  free  from  mildew.  The  Columbia  was  said 
to  be  as  free  from  this  disease  as  the  Downing,  which, 
however,  is  yet  our  standard  variety  for  profit. 

Currants  seem  to  be  generally  considered  as  a  profit¬ 
able  fruit.  Messrs.  C.  M.  Hooker,  S.  I).  Willard,  L. 
Woolverton,  J.  H.  Hale  and  others  gave  their  testimony 
to  this  effect.  Mr.  Hooker  says  he  gets  about  $2  per 
bushel  ;  Mr.  Willard  estimates  his  average  returns  at 
$3  per  bushel,  and  often  he  receives  $4.  Mr.  Woolverton 
says  currants  bring  him  about  $200  per  acre,  and  pay 
as  well  as  any  other  fruit.  White  currants  find  little 
sale,  but  are  good  in  the  home  garden.  He  raises 
mostly  the  Fay  and  Cherry.  Mr.  Hale  says  a  friend  of 
his  has  four  acres  of  Fay  and  Victoria,  gives  high  cul¬ 
ture,  and  secures  from  125  to  150  bushels  per  acre.  As 
his  fruit  is  fine  and  large,  he  sells  all  at  extra  prices, 
and  makes  money.  The  Victoria  is  productive,  and 
extremely  late,  for  which  reason  it  often  brings  the 
very  highest  prices.  Currants  should  be  pruned  so 
that  the  wood  is  all  renewed  every  three  years.  They 
need  a  good,  stiff,  strong  soil,  and  will  not  do  so  well 
on  thin  or  sandy  soil.  Professor  Bailey  says  that  on 
the  Hudson  River,  currants  are  often  planted  among 
grape  vines,  and  they  give  satisfactory  returns.  The 
Fay  is  not  as  reliable  as  many  other  sorts,  but  often 
gives  good  crops. 

Apple  Growing  in  Canada. — Mr.  L.  Woolverton, 
representative  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  reported  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  and  discour¬ 
agement  among  Canadian  apple  growers.  Orchards 
are  being  grubbed  out  by  wholesale.  He  still  pins  his 
faith  to  the  pet  scheme  of  the  Canadian  apple  growers, 
that  of  government  “  fruit  inspectors,”  whose  business 
it  is  to  prevent  poor  fruit  from  being  exported.  All 
apples  for  export  should  be  inspected  and  graded  so 
that  foreign  customers  can  buy  by  the  officially  guar¬ 
anteed  grade. 

Insect  Notes. — For  thoroughness  and  completeness 
as  a  report  on  entomology,  Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner’s  paper 
deserves  the  palm.  In  a  general  way  he  tells  us  that 
the  complaints  about  insect  depredations  have  been 
far  less  numerous  in  1892  than  in  former  seasons.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  may  be  due  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
means  and  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  The  great 
danger  threatening  from  the  Gypsy  moth,  however,  is 
not  yet  gone  by  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  thorough 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  pests  adopted  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  people  serve  to  get  them  under  control. 
The  following  mixture  has  been  used  for  them  :  one 
pound  each  of  Paris-green  and  glucose  and  150  gallons 
of  water.  Spraying  with  this  killed  the  young,  but 
not  the  old  worms.  As  a  combination  mixture  for 
insect  (curculio)  and  fungous  enemies  of  the  plum,  Dr. 
Lintner  recommends  lime,  four  pounds  ;  sulphate  of 
copper,  four  pounds  ;  Paris-green,  four  ounces  ;  water, 
50  gallons.  This  has  proved  satisfactory  on  European, 
but  not  on  American  plums. 

To  destroy  clusters  of  caterpillars,  several  new 
remedies  have  been  used  with  good  results,  namely, 

1,  the  washing  powders  known  as  Gold  Dust  and  1776  ; 

2,  creosote  oil.  None  of  these  should  be  applied  on 
tender  foliage,  only  on  the  clusters  of  worms.  Gold 
Dust  is  thought  to  give  better  results  than  other  wash¬ 
ing  powders.  Dissolve  a  pound  in  a  little  warm 
water,  and  then  dilute  with  six  gallons  of  water. 
Creosote  oil  is  offered  by  the  manufacturers  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  at  15  cents  a  gallon.  To  spray 
fruit  trees  for  leaf-eating  caterpillars  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  is  given :  one  pound  of  white  arsenic, 
two  of  lime.  Boil  together  for  half  an  hour  in 
from  two  to  three  gallons  of  water,  then  dilute 
with  100  gallons.  This  mixture  contains  no  soluble 
arsenic,  and  consequently  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
foliage.  Dr.  Lintner  also  states  that  the  grape  vine 
leaf-hopper  is  easily  conquered  by  a  single  applica¬ 
tion  of  kerosene  emulsion. 

Professor  Slinger  of  Cornell  University,  mentioned 
the  pear  tree  psylla  as  the  most  destructive  insect  dis¬ 
covered  in  recent  years.  It  remains  on  the  trees  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  The  eggs,  which  are  so  small  that  they 
can  hardly  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  hatch  when 
the  leaves  are  just  beginning  to  unfold — about  May  16. 
The  young  psyllas,  if  sprayed  promptly  with  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  will  die  within  an  hour’s  time. 
Professor  Lintner  also  stated  that  the  eggs  cannot  be 
killed  by  spraying  with  the  kerosene  emulsion.  They 
survive  contact  even  with  clear  kerosene. 

The  Degeneration  of  Tree  Fruits. — This  subject 
was  introduced  by  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Bailey, 
who  states  that  the  example  of  the  Early  Harvest,  the 
King,  the  Newtown  Pippin,  Greening,  Swaar  and 
many  other  apples  and  pears  also  proves  that  there  are 
tree  fruits  now  in  cultivation  which  have  been  grown 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  that  age  counts  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Certainly  the  deterioration,  if  there  be  any,  is 
too  slow  to  be  observed  in  centuries.  From  various 
examples  he  also  shows  that  American  tree  fruits 


often  prove  better  adapted  to  America  than  European 
varieties.  Most  varieties  of  fruits  are  local.  Those 
not  adapted  to  a  certain  locality  will  disappear  from 
the  local  fruit  list,  and  rapid  changes  will  be  the 
result.  All  old  varieties  which  had  superior  qualities 
are  yet  grown  ;  varieties  propagated  from  buds  do  not 
run  but  drop  out.  Some  varieties  are  particularly 
subject  to  disease,  and  their  cultivation  will  be  re¬ 
stricted.  The  Spitzenberg  apple  is  one  of  those  gradu¬ 
ally  driven  out  by  disease.  Fashion  and  tastes  also 
change  and  demand  new  types,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
persistence  of  a  fruit  depends  on  the  money  in  it. 
When  fashions  change,  varieties  must  change  also. 

Professor  Bailey’s  views  were  strongly  indorsed  by 
W.  C.  Barry,  who  calls  attention  to  the  many  fine  old 
varieties  which  have  not  come  into  general  cultivation 
simply  because  they  are  not  good-looking  enough, 
although  of  superior  quality.  These  fruits  have  been 
tested  ;  their  value  is  known  ;  but  they  are  given  the 
cold  shoulder  because  the  demand  for  fine-flavored 
fruits  is  limited,  more  regard  being  paid  to  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  color  and  size  than  to  flavor.  Some  of  these  fine 
old  fruits  are  here  on  exhibit.  When  quality  is  more 
appreciated,  some  of  these  choice  pears  of  the  finest 
quality  imported  from  Europe,  will  come  into  culti¬ 
vation. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  speaks  of  the  White  Doyennfi  as  a 
fine  pear,  which  may  be  given  back  to  us  by  a  higher 
system  of  cultivation,  Prof.  Bailey  says  it  can  yet  be 
grown,  if  the  spray  is  properly  applied  every  year, 
whether  the  tree  bears  fruit  or  not. 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell  says  he  has  for  the  last  three 
years  raised  fine  crops  of  Spitzenberg  apples  from  the 
same  trees  which  for  many  years  had  given  no  fruit. 
He  has  given  heavy  applications  of  bone  and  ashes, 
and  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  former 
years,  the  foliage  dropped  early,  sometimes  even 
before  the  fruit  was  ready  for  picking.  Now,  after 
high.feeding  and  persistent  spraying,  the  foliage  hangs 
on  luxuriantly  after  the  fruit  is  picked.  t.  g.  r. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mil.  S.  R.  Nii.ks,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  again  been  placed  on  tho 
llBt  of  general  advertising  agencies  recognized  by  Tiib  RuuAr,  New- 
Yorker. 

During  1892,  72,218,770  gallons  of  milk  and  1,87(1, 3(10  of  cream  were 
sent  to  Now  York  city  for  sale.  In  1891  the  Ilguros  wore,  67,050,950  gal- 
lons  of  milk  and  1,610,980  gallons  of  cream. 

The  “  Holdfast  ”  Goons  aro  certainly  holding  fast  to  public 
favor,  which  Is  tho  same  thing  as  saying  that  they  are  first-class. 
They  are  made  for  shawl  straps,  nets,  halters,  corn  bands,  hammock 
ropes,  shoe  laces,  bags  and  sacks  and  about  everything  else  that 
needs  to  be  held.  The  Tie  Company  of  Unadllla,  N.  Y.,  make  the 
“  Holdfast.”  Bend  for  their  circular. 

That  Folding  Saw.— At  tho  request  of  one  of  our  readers  wo  print 
tho  following  questions:  1.  Have  you  used  tho  folding  saw  sold  by 
tho  Folding  Saw  Machine  Co.,  of  Chicago  ?  2,  Does  It  boar  out  the 
recommendations  given  It  by  tho  manufacturers  ?  8.  Can  one  man 
run  It  as  easily  as  two  men  can  an  ordinary  cross-cut  ?  4.  What  Im¬ 
portant  defects  has  It  ?  5.  Is  It  liable  to  get  out  of  order  If  used  by  a 
common  wood  chopper  ? 

TAXATION  in  New  York  State.— If  thore  Is  one  question  on  which 
the  people  at  large  In  tho  Empire  State  are  substantially  agreed  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  party  lines,  It  Is  the  necessity  for  some  speedy 
amendment  of  our  taxation  laws.  The  plan  of  taxation  and  the 
methods  of  collecting  It  now  In  vogue  are  practically  those  provided 
under  the  Colonial  laws,  which  though  profusely  amonded  In  dotal 
and  by  exceptions,  must  still  bo  conceded  to  urgently  demand  a  recon¬ 
sideration,  at  any  rate  In  practice.  If  not  In  principle.  Tho  advocates 
of  a  change  may  be  divided  Into  three  classes:  First,  those  who 
demand  the  enactment  and  rlgorouB  enforcement  of  laws  which 
Impose  upon  and  collect  from  personal  and  corporate  property  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  public  taxes.  These  ebargo,  with  appar¬ 
ent  truth,  that  upwards  of  90  per  cent  of  the  personal  property  now 
subject  to  taxation  falls  to  pay  any  tax,  either  through  faults  of  the 
jaw,  evasions  of  Its  provisions  or  lack  of  their  enforcement  by  public 
officials.  Second  aro  those  who  agree  In  tho  opinion  that  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  personal  property  Is  erroneous  and  extremely  Injurious  to  tho 
prosperity  of  the  State,  becauso  It  leads  Inevitably  to  chicanery  and 
perjury  and  to  investment  elsewhere  of  money  which,  Invested  here, 
would  greatly  benefit  the  people.  Some  of  this  class  object  to  all 
such  taxation,  but  most  contend  for  only  a  light  specific  tax.  Third 
come  those  who  maintain  that  all  taxes  should  be  levied  solely  upon 
land,  excluding  from  taxations  not  only  personal  property,  but  all 
Improvements  on  realty.  This  Is  a  subject  on  which  tho  people  not 
only  of  New  York  State,  but  of  every  State  In  the  Union  should  ponder, 
decide  and  legislate;  for  after  all,  In  this  country,  It  Is  the  people  who 
legislate  through  their  representatives,  whom  they  should  hold  to 
strict  accountability. 

Venal  Journalism.— “  If  salt  hath  lost  Its  savor  wherewith  then 
shall  It  be  salted?”  The  public  press  claims  and  receives  many  val¬ 
uable  privileges  and  Immunities  on  tho  ground  that  It  Is  tho  exponent 
of  the  best  public  opinion,  the  denouncer  of  fralftd  and  corruptions  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  Incorruptible  champion  of  right  and  liberty.  Doubt¬ 
less  It  deserves  credit  for  many  of  Its  claims,  and  some  of  Its  members 
merit  no  small  modicum  of  praise  for  their  fidelity  to  all.  Tho  Ineffable 
exposures  of  the  I’anama  scandals,  however,  In  Paris,  show  gross 
venality  and  turpitude  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  French  Journals,  and  similar  revelations  are  not  un¬ 
known  elsewhere.  Latelv  the  municipal  authorities  of  Brooklyn 
Illegally  squandered  $60,000  of  the  public  funds  for  tho  benefit  of  a 
few  political  cronies  and  heelers,  but  ostensibly  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Columbian  show.  An  Indignant  tax-payer  secured  an  injunction 
against  tho  payment  of  the  fraudulent  contracts,  and  an  Indignant 
grand  Jury  Indicted  the  offenders,  from  the  Mayor  down.  Then  the 
political  associates  of  the  Indicted  men  In  the  legislature  promptly  se¬ 
cured  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  an  ex-post  facto  character,  exculpating 
the  now  perturbed  officials  and  legalizing  their  offenses.  This  Gov. 
Flower  has  Just  vetoed  atnld  the  acclamation  of  all  honest  citizens. 
Foremost  In  support  of  the  abortive  measure  were  theBrookly  n  papers. 
Of  all  Its  oonfrfires  one  of  them  charges  that:  “  Every  one  of  them 
derives  from  the  city  and  county  a  subsidy,  paid  under  the  pretense 
of  requital  for  printing  public  documents,  amounting  In  the  aggregate 
to  not  less  than  $45,000  a  year  each— a  sum,  let  It  be  understood,  that 
bridges  the  gulf  between  bankruptcy  and  a  reasonable  profit.”  It 
boldly  alleges  that  sycophancy  to  the  dispensers  of  this,  In  all  cases 
valuable,  and  In  some  Indispensable  patronage,  was  the  motive  of 
their  action.  That  they  receive  the  bribes  there  Is  no  doubt,  but  who 
can  divine  the  nature  of  their  payments  ? 


Hemes  ra&fei 

X  ill®  Nitronl 


A  FAMILY  CONFAB. 

HREE  parts  of  a  whole  family  meet  every  year  at 
the  holiday  season  and  get  more  enjoyment 
than  out  of  a  day  or  so  at  any  other  time.  But  the 
time  for  most  fun  to  three  of  them  is  when  children 
and  husbands,  separately  or  together,  go  off  some¬ 
where  and  leave  them  alone  to  exchange  opinions  on 
things  past,  present  and  future. 

Mother  and  Jo  were  interrupted  by  Bess  coming  in 
aud  asking  mother  how  she  cooked  the  cranberries,  as 
th°y  were  extra  nice.  “  Well,  I  did  manage  them  a 
little  differently,”  she  sa;d,  “  but  used  just  the  same 
proportions:  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  one  of  water 
to  each  quart  of  the  berries,  but  I  put  the  sugar  and 
water  on  first  and  boiled  long  enough  for  frosting  (until 
it  haired),  then  added  the  berries,  and  left  them  covered 
on  the  back  of  the  range  for  half  an  hour,  occasionally 
giving  the  saucepan  a  shake  if  they  seemed  not  to 
burst  fast  enough.” 

“Thanks,  that’s  something  learned  already.  They’re 
such  a  beautiful  color.” 

Several  topics  had  been  discussed  when  Jo  asked 
mother’s  opinion  about  Bess  taking  a  course  in  the 
C.  L  S.  C. 

“I  don’t  know  ;  she  ought  to  be  the  best  judge,  but 
it  looks  to  me  as  though  she  would  be  undertaking  too 
much  for  all-around  satisfaction  ;  the  children  need  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  as  do  the  house  and  chickens, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  the  children  will  be  able  to  do 
their  own  reading  and  darning,  besides  helping  much 
more  with  the  house.  Then,  I  think,  would  be  the 
best  time.” 

At  this  Bess  looked  sadly  disappointed,  and  Jo 
smiled  hopelessly. 

“  Well,  there  is  truth  in  your  view,  mother,  although 
Bess  didn’t  study  it  that  way.  We  know  that  only  a 
certain  amount  can  be  accomplished  each  day,  and  if 
too  much  is  attempted,  there  is  loss  somewhere;  but,” 
with  a  mischievous  smile,  “  I  know  the  reading  would 
be  done.” 

“  What  of  that,”  said  mother  gayly,  “  if  it  had  to  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  some  nearer  duty  ?  ”  “Nearer?” 
from  Bess. 

Mother:.  “  Yes,  I  mean  it;  sometimes  it  is  best  to 
subordinate,  ‘  How  much  can  I  read  this  year  ?  ’  to 
‘  How  can  I  fill  my  own  little  niche  in  this  world 
best  ?  ’  ” 

“Mother’s  a  born  lecturer,”  says  Jo,  “but  never 
mind,  Bess,  wait  awhile — anywhere  from  20  to  60 
years  ;  you’ve  plenty  of  time  yet.” 

“  Cold  comfort,  that,”  was  Bess’s  rueful  reply. 
Nothing  troubled  mother  more  than  to  thwart  pet 
plans,  and  she  astonished  them  with  :  “  Well,  if  you 
girls  couldn’t  marry  better  men,  you  might  have  mar¬ 
ried  richer.” 

“So? ’’said  Jo,  “and  if  that  was  reversed,  woe’s 
me  long  ere  this.” 

“  Indeed,  I  wouldn’t  exchange  one  of  my  John’s 
good  qualities  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  States.”  said 
Bess. 

“  But  how  about  his  bad  ones  ?  ”  put  in  Jo. 

“  I  don’t  know  them.” 

“  You  girls  are  unlike  in  some  ways,  but  John  and 
Dan  are  exact  opposites.  John  is  quiet,  works  hard 
and  says  little  while  his  praise  just  settles  down,  down 
and  in  ;  and  Dan  would  just  as  soon  proclaim  his 
wife’s  goodness  from  the  market-place  ;  ’tis  his  free 
way.  And  he  is  just  as  happy  when  she  rides  beside 
him  to  a  sale,  to  clerk  while  he  sells,  as  if  they  were 
off  to  church.  But,  Jo,  1  wish  you  could  get  him  to 
make  a  little  more  money  and  hold  on  better  to  what 
he  makes  ;  the  children  are  no  longer  babies,  and  as 
they  grow,  so  do  their  needs.” 

“Yes.  ma,  but  you  haven’t  mentioned  all  his  good 
qualities,  and  he  has  one  that  just  towers  over  John’s 
and  father's  too  :  If  there’s  anything  I  hate  it  is  to 
mend  men’s  old  trousers,  and  he  always  patches  his 
own.”  This  proved  a  laughable  revelation. 

Presently  mother  said  :  “  I  always  think  of  Bess  and 
John  as  slow  but  sure.” 

“And  of  Dan  and  me  as  slow  but  not  sure?” 
laughed  Jo  ;  “  but  don’t  worry  ;  we’ll  be  in  on  time  at 
the  end.  Just  wait  ’till  I  get  my  new  machine  on  the 
market.” 

“What  is  it? ’’asked  mother,  looking  a  little  offended 
at  being  kept  out  of  a  secret. 

“You  may  look  surprised  ;  if  I  can  only  get  promise 
of  grist,  our  fortune  is  made.  Everybody’s  husband 
has  one  fault — some  more  than  that — and  I  propose 
to  invent  a  mill,  if  engagements  enough  are  made, 
through  which  it  will  be  needful  to  put  them  only 
once,  and  they  will  come  out  just  to  suit  you.” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  mother,  laughing  heartily  as 
she  spoke  “  put  Dan  through  first.” 


“  Why,  no,  I  thought  to  try  father  first.” 

“No,  thanks!  he’ll  do  very  well.”  The  fun  had 
reached  such  a  height  that  our  cheeks  were  aching 
from  laughter. 

“  Well,  I’m  sorry  you  ladies  won’t  give  me  a  little 
home  trade  so  that  I  could  get  my  mill  introduced 
soon  ;  as  a  gentleman  who  is  a  model-maker  says,  ‘This 
is  certainly  woman’s  century,’  and  I  may  have  less 
show  in  the  next.  But  if  I  don’t  get  more  encourage¬ 
ment,  the  world  shall  never  see  my  device  ” 

CHATTERBOX. 

SMALL  SAVINGS  IN  BREAD. 

HE  price  of  flour  and  the  labor  of  making  bread 
render  it  too  costly  an  article  for  careless 
wasting;  nor  will  it  do  to  ease  our  consciences  by 
feeding  broken  pieces  to  the  chickens,  for  that  is  not 
the  best  use  to  which  it  can  be  put.  There  is  no  need 
of  throwing  away  a  particle,  if  it  is  carefully  managed. 
In  small  families  the  ornamental  bread  board  and 
knife  should  form  part  of  the  table  furnishings,  and 
slices  should  be  cut  as  each  person  desires.  Where 
many  are  to  be  served,  this  “  cut  as  you  go  ”  method 
would  entail  too  much  labor  during  the  meal,  but  care 
in  judging  of  the  amount  needed  will  greatly  reduce 
the  quantity  of  dry  pieces. 

A  dish  of  hot  milk  toast  adds  comfort  to  a  winter 
supper,  at  which  all  the  other  dishes  are  cold.  If  the 
remnants  of  bread  are  too  small  to  toast  over  the  fire 
in  regulation  style,  cut  them  into  pieces  an  inch  or 
more  square  and  brown  them  in  a  quick  oven.  They 
may  then  be  buttered  and  wet  with  milk  very  slightly 
salted. 

In  one  family  stale  pieces  are  cut  into  oblongs  one 
inch  wide  and  two  long,  and  browned  in  the  oven. 
These  are  relished  by  the  children,  and  are  eaten  dry 
instead  of  crackers. 

Tiny  cubes  of  bread  browned  in  the  oven  or  fried  in 
very  hot  fat  are  called  crofltons,  and  are  delicious 
served  with  soup.  They  are  perhaps  more  palatable 
when  fried,  but  are  more  wholesome  prepared  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  method.  The  unsightly  bits  that 
still  remain  should  be  reduced  to  crumbs.  Dry  them 
thoroughly  in  a  cool  oven,  browning  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible;  then  roll  and  sift  them,  keeping  the  fine  and 
coarse  in  separate  boxes.  There  should  be  very  few 
coarse  ones,  and  they  may  be  used  in  puddings;  the 
fine  ones  only  are  suitable  for  frying,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  are  invaluable. 

Oysters,  croquettes  and  fish  should  always  be  dipped 
in  beaten  egg  and  then  rolled  in  crumbs,  and  fried  in 
deep  fat.  The  albumen  of  the  egg  hardens  on  contact 
with  the  hot  fat,  a  fine  brown  crust  is  thus  formed,  and 
the  interior  of  the  article  thus  escapes  being  grease- 
soaked. 

This  deep  fat  frying  seems  like  a  tremendous  under¬ 
taking  to  the  ordinary  housekeeper,  but  once  tried 
will  never  be  abandoned.  It  is  economical  also,  as  the 
food  does  not  absorb  the  fat,  and  it  can  be  strained 
and  used  a  number  of  times. 

The  fat  should  be  deep  enough  to  completely  sub¬ 
merge  the  articles  to  be  fried,  and  must  vary  in  tem¬ 
perature  to  suit  different  foods.  The  heat  at  which 
doughnuts  are  cooked  is  sufficiently  high  for  slices  of 
fish  and  anything  requiring  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
Oysters  and  croquettes,  which  cook  in  a  minute  or  a 
minute  and  a  half,  require  greater  heat.  The  fat  may 
be  tested  by  dropping  in  a  piece  of  stale  bread.  It 
should  brown  while  you  count  30.  A  wire  frying 
basket  is  a  great  convenience,  and  can  be  bought  for 
30  cents.  Of  course,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
frying  that  the  food  is  as  free  as  possible  from  par¬ 
ticles  of  water,  and  that  the  fat  is  not  hot  enough  to 
burn.  That  used  for  fish  must  be  kept  in  a  separate 
vessel.  The  following  recipes  for  the  use  of  dried 
crumbs  are  tested  and  in  fr.  quent  use  in  a  family  of 
eight : 

Dressing  for  Meat  or  Fish.-— One  and  one  half  cup 
of  crumbs  soaked  in  one  cup  of  hot  milk.  One  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter.  One  teaspoonful  of  salt.  One 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  One  onion  minced. 
A  pinch  of  thyme  leaves.  Two  beaten  eggs  added 
last. 

Bread  Crumb  Souffle. — To  one  quart  of  boiling 
milk  add  one  cupful  of  crumbs.  The  yolks  of  four 
eggs  Four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  One  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  One  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Cook 
for  three  minutes.  Take  from  the  fire  and  cool.  Then 
add  the  stiffly-beaten  whites  of  four  eggs.  Pour  into 
a  buttered  pan  and  bake  one  half  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Serve  with  a  good  liquid  sauce. 

Bread  Fritters. — One  cupful  of  crumbs  soaked  for 
an  hour  in  one  pint  of  milk.  Two  eggs,  the  whites  to 
be  stiffly  beaten  and  added  last.  One-  ful  of 


dried  currants.  One-half  teaspoonful  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves  and  allspice.  One  cupful  of  flour  sifted 
with  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  baking 
powder  Fry  in  hot  fat  and  drain  on  paper.  Serve 
with  sugar  or  liquid  sauce 

Suet  Pudihno. — One  cupful  of  crumbs  soaked  in  1% 
cupful  of  milk  One-half  cupful  of  suet  chopped  fine. 
One-balf  cupful  of  molasses.  Two  eggs,  whites  beaten 
stiffly,  and  added  last.  One-half  teaspoonful  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice.  One  level  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  One  cupful  of  dried  currants.  One  cupful  of 
flour  sifted  twice  with  one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

ALICE  A.  SMITH. 


WHOLESALE  JELLY  MAKING. 

HE  manufacture  of  apple  jelly  is  a  rather  import¬ 
ant  industry  in  some  sections  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers  co  learn  how  it  is  done. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Bigelow,  of  Ontario  Co.  ,N  Y. ,  made  a  very 
superior  article  of  jelly  when  he  was  in  the  business 
and  it  is  his  process  I  will  describe.  The  apples  were 
ground  in  the  same  way  as  for  cider,  the  pomace  being 
thrown,  almost  in  a  spray,  through  a  chest  five  feet  or 
more  deep,  which  was  filled  with  the  fumes  of  burn¬ 
ing  sulphur.  This  sulphurizing  not  only  killed  all 
germs  of  fermentation,  but  prevented  disco'oring  of 
the  pulp  by  oxydization.  The  sulphurized  juice  passed 
at  once  into  the  evaporating  pan,  where  it  was  care¬ 
fully  skimmed  as  soon  as  the  heat  threw  the  impuri¬ 
ties  to  the  surface.  The  juice  was  boiled  rapidly  until 
of  the  proper  consistency,  then  cooled  as  fast  as 
possible.  So  much  importance  is  attached  to  rapid 
cooling  that  when  large  vessels  are  to  be  filled  a  depth 
of  only  three  or  four  inches  is  poured  in  at  a  time  and 
this  is  allowed  to  cool  before  the  next  layer  is  added. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  some  to  know  that  many  of 
the  cheap  jellies  of  commerce  have  a  basis  of  apple 
jelly  adulterated  with  plenty  of  cheap  gelatine  and 
flavored  with  fruit  juice  or  other  flavorings.  Jelly 
made  from  the  pure  juices  of  fruit,  even  though  that 
fruit  be  as  cheap  and  plentiful  as  are  apples,  cannot 
be  made  to  compete  in  the  markets  with  these  adul¬ 
terated  jellies.  Possibly  one  consumer  in  one  hundred 
will  distinguish  between  the  inferior  and  the  better 
article,  but  popular  taste  needs  a  deal  of  educating 
before  it  will  pay  a  double  price  for  pure  jelly  and 
that  is  what  must  be  done  if  the  manufacturer  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  anything  for  his  time  and  trouble,  s.  A.  little. 


Easy  Starching’. — I  just  want  to  review  that  starching 
business  a  little,  for  I  think  my  way  better,  and  less 
difficult,  than  any  I  have  yet  found  ;  because  of  its 
being  less  complicated.  Get  the  “  Elastic  Starch  ”  ; 
that  is  the  best  that  1  have  tried.  Follow  the  directions, 
with  two  exceptions  :  Never  boil  the  starch  for  any¬ 
thing.  I  might  explain  why,  but  space  will  not  per¬ 
mit.  Never  starch  on  the  right  side;  if  you  can't  get 
along  any  other  way  roll  the  garments  in  a  thin  cloth. 
If  you  want  things  stiff,  dip  them,  dip  them  !  I  shake 
out  heavy  garments  and  let  them  dry  out  somewhat. 
Follow  these  directions  and  you  will  save  time, 
trouble  and  starch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dirty, 
sticky  muss  of  boiled  starch,  handling  the  clothes  far 
less,  etc.  If  you  have  starch  left  after  you  are  done, 
let  it  settle ;  turn  off  the  water,  put  it  back  in  the 
paper  and  it  will  do  for  use  next  time.  MRS.  peter. 


One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in 
any  part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written 
your  name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


Ask  your  doctor  what  happens  to  cod- 
liver  oil  when  it  gets  inside  of  you. 

He  will  say  it  is  shaken  and  broken  up 
into  tiny  drops,  becomes  an  emulsion  ; 
there  are  other  changes,  but  this  is  the 
first. 

He  will  tell  you  also  that  it  is  economy 
to  take  the  oil  broken  up,  as  it  is  in 
Scott’s  Emulsion,  rather  than  burden 
yourself  with  this  work.  You  skip  the 
taste  too. 

Let  us  send  you  an  interesting  book 
on  careful  living  ;  free. 

Scott  &  Bownb,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue,  New  York 
Your  druggist  keeps  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-llver  oil— all  druggists 
everywhere  do.  SI 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

TO  EVERY  WOMAN:  For  the  present,  we  have  this 
broad  offer  to  make  to  all  readers  of  the  Woman  and 
Rome  Department  :  We  will  give  a  full  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-T.  to  each  friend  who  will  send  one- 
half  column  of  Avati.able  matter  within  that  year. 
Subscription  may  be  a  new  one,  or  it  may  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  one  already  on  our  books. 

CONDI! IONS.— But  note  this:  We  shall  apply  at 
least  three  tests  to  every  article,  viz.:  Is  it  brief?  Is  it 
FRESH  and  BRIGHT'1  Is  it  really  INTERESTING  to 
women  ?  Let  intendinq  contributors  apply  these  tests 
before  sending  their  matter.  We  want  short  para¬ 
graphs  onTjY,  of  not  more  than  200  words.  In  range 
of  topic,  these  may  cover  everything  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Indifferent,  proxy  or  stale  matter  is  not 
wanted.  We  want  to  hear  from  our  cleverest  women, 
with  facts,  fancies  and  experiences  all  their  own.  2 he 
half  column  need  not  be  sent  all  at  once. 

For  Exact  Fitting1. — Every  farmer’s 
daughter  who  cuts  her  own  dresses  from 
patterns  should  have  a  tracing  wheel.  It 
costs  but  10  or  15  cents.  Trace  each  lining 
just  where  the  seams  should  he  and 
where  the  front  hem  is  to  be  turned,  then 
place  the  tracings  together  when  basting 
and  sew  exactly  on  them.  a.  l.  w. 

**  Spiced  Ham  for  Breakfast.”— Slice 
thin,  and  place  in  a  pan  in  which  a  few 
slices  of  pork  are  frying;  cover  closely, 
turn  once,  and  put  on  a  platter,  turn  the 
gravy  over  it;  throw  a  dash  of  boiling 
water  into  the  pan  and  turn  over  it  also 
before  serving.  Very  nice. 

Spiced  Beef  may  also  be  boiled  and  sliced 
like  pork  ham,  and  is  delicious  for  tea  as 
it  is  not  greasy.  w. 

For  the  Hair, — Torsades  and  fillets  of 
ribbon  with  an  aigrette  and  standing 
ends  on  one  side  are  still  worn  in  the 
hair  ;  but  the  fancy  is  for  jeweled  pins 
and  gold  comb-like  ornaments  The  hair 
is  arranged  very  simply,  in  natural-look¬ 
ing  waves,  taken  up  in  a  Greek  knot  or  a 
small  coil.  It  is  parted  in  the  middle,  in 
the  old  fashion,  or  else  it  is  drawn  back 
from  a  low  forehead,  and  short  tresses 
are  curled  on  the  temples. — Harper’s 
Bazar. 

A  Formal  Breakfast.  —  A  breakfast 
should  invariably  begin  with  fruit,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  course  of  eggs,  writes  Ada 
Chester  Bond  in  the  December  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  This  latter  is  one  of  the 
essentials,  and  offers  a  greater  variety 
than  is  perhaps  known  outside  of  France. 
A  Spanish  omelette,  if  properly  made,  is 
a  thing  to  be  treasured  among  the 
“pleasures  of  memory.”  Stuffed  eggs, 
or  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices,  with  a 
bechamel  or  white  sauce,  are  appropriate 
and  generally  liked.  A  fish  course,  an 
entree,  one  meat,  a  salad  and  a  sweet 
course  should  follow  next  in  order,  con¬ 
cluding  with  coffee.  The  entr6e  and  the 
meat  may  form  one  course,  if  a  salmi  of 
duck  with  olives,  fried  chicken  or  some 
such  dish  be  selected. 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 

To  Mend  Oilcloth. — I  learned  the  other 
day  a  use  for  court  plaster  new  to  me. 
One  of  our  men  was  cutting  something  on 
a  board  on  the  table,  which  was  covered 
with  a  new  oilcloth.  The  knife  slipped  : 
lo  !  a  slit  about  two  inches  long  in  the  oil¬ 
cloth.  How  to  fix  it  was  a  problem  until 
I  happened  to  think  of  mending  a  tear 
in  a  silk  dress  with  a  bit  of  court  plaster 
without  its  being  noticeable.  I  spread 
the  oilcloth  smoothly  on  the  table,  wrong 
side  up,  and  brought  the  edges  of  the  cut 
evenly  together,  then  moistened  the  court 
plaster  and  pressed  it  on  with  the  hand, 
holding  it  a  few  minutes.  Looking  on 
the  right  side,  one  could  not  tell  that  it 
had  ever  been  cut.  I  always  keep  a 
supply  of  the  plaster  on  hand  and  think 
its  use  would  often  save  serious  trouble 
and  sometimes  blood  poisoning  if  applied 
at  once  to  any  bruise  where  the  shin  is 
broken,  especially  on  the  hands,  c.  R  d 

The  Windows  in  Winter.— Jenness-Miller 
submits,  as  the  best  plan  of  care,  that 
the  windows  be  thoroughly  dusted  every 
day,  when  the  rest  of  the  room  is  done — 
window-sills,  ledges,  sashes  and  all  ;  the 
gas  burned  in  the  room  gives  off  carbon, 
alias  smuts,  so,  of  course,  in  winter  does 
the  fire ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
dust,  all  lodges  in  the  window.  Natur¬ 
ally  this  is  specially  the  case  in  winter — 
a  time  when  window  cleaning  is  particu¬ 
larly  inconvenient ;  now,  unless  in  the 
case  of  fogs,  the  inside  of  the  window  is 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


far  and  away  dirtier  than  the  outside,  so 
it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  windows 
are  thoroughly  dusted  regularly  they 
will  not  require  to  be  washed  or  cleaned 
nearly  so  frequently.  When  the  clean¬ 
ing  is  inevitable,  have  ready  a  muslin 
bag  full  of  whiting,  and  two  wash 
leathers.  Dust  the  glass  thick'y  with 
the  whiting,  then  rub  it  off  thoroughly 
with  a  damp — not  wet — leather,  and 
finally  polish  well  with  a  clean,  dry  one. 
This  is  the  method  pursued  by  workmen 
when  cleaning  the  windows  of  a  new 
house,  and  gives  a  polish  unknown  to  the 
glass  wrashed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Open  Eyes  Supply  an  Omission.— One  of 
your  “Open  Eyes”  correspondents  made 
a  sad  mistake  that  may  cause  the  spoil¬ 
ing  of  many  dresses.  She  wrote:  “  You 
can  take  a  plain  breadth  of  single-width 
material  and  cut  it  the  width  you  wish, 
and  then  cut  it  from  the  left  corner  of 
the  bottom  to  the  right  corner  of  the 
top  ;  sew  the  two  straight  edges  together 
for  a  middle  seam,  *  *  *  and  you  have  a 
full  back  breadth,”  etc.  If  she  had  but 
put  in  the  proviso  that  the  material 
should  be  alike  on  both  sides,  the  direc¬ 
tions  would  have  been  all  right.  Having 
cut  nearly  all  my  own  dresses  and  some 
for  others  since  I  was  13  years  old,  I  saw 
at  a  glance  where  the  trouble  would  be  ; 
but  those  with  less  experience  might 
ruin  a  nice  dress  by  following  the  direc¬ 
tions.  r. 

[Our  correspondent  is  right ;  but  none 
of  The  Rural  family  is  more  to  blame 
than  the  Chief  Cook,  as  the  item  referred 
to  was  a  credited  clipping.  The  C.  C. 
is  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  plan,  as 
it  brings  straight  edges  where  the  bias 
ones  should  come  in  all  skirts  of  this 
style,  and  thus  can  scarcely  fail  to  make 
the  skirt  hang  differently.  It  is  merely  a 
clever  makeshift,  useful  in  making  over 
old  gowns,  when  the  material  is  a  scant 
pattern,  and  was  distinctly  offered  as 
such. — Ed.] 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural 

Easy  to  Take 

and  keep 
the  system  in 
Perfect  Order. 

AYER’S 

CATHARTIC  PILLS 

A  specific  for 
Headache 
Constipation,  and 
Dyspepsia. 

Every  dose 

Effective 


•••••••••• 

Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills  act  as  kindly  on  the 

•  child,  the  delicate  female  or  Infirm  A 
old  age  as  upon  the  vigorous  man. 

jTutfs Tiny  Pills? 

@  give  tone  and  strengtli  to  the  weak 
stomach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder 

••«••••••• 


•  • 


1  Alfred  Peats 

I  WALL 


PAPER 


Send  5c  for  postage  on  1 00  beauti¬ 
ful  samples  and  our  guide,  “How 
to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home 
Decoration,”  will  be  sent  FREE. 

Handsome  Hold  Parlor  Paper,  10, 12  1-2, 15c 

Per  roll,  all  with  wide  borders  and 
ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Papers 
5  to  pc.  Will  refer  you  to  more  than 

twenty  thousand  well  satisfied 
customers.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

Wall  Paper  Merchant, 

136-138  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

30=33  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 

H8»  m 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top  ’’  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
do  not  break  from  heat,  not 
one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are  made 
for.  Shape  controls  the  draft. 
Draft  contributes  to  proper  com¬ 
bustion  ;  that  makes  light ;  they 
improve  the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo,  A,  MdCBBTH  Cov 

GOOD  Leather  is  leather 
with  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil  in  it ;  25c,  and  your 

money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Tal  e  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


850,000  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varietlen.  Also  Small  Frultn,  Treen,  «fcc#  R»*»t 
roote4  stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  g  sample  Tines  mailed  for  1  Oo. 
Detcriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROK8C11,  Fredoaia,  H.Ts 


of  1st  quality  can  ever 
be  sent  by  mail.  May¬ 
hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence— everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  punjr 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach,  the. 

LARGEST  and  BEST  STOCK  in  tha  U.  S. 

Plasters  and  Dealers  should  get  our  prices  before 
placing  orders. 

Niagara  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBKRRV  Plants— 1  doz.  each  of  Van  Deruan 
and  ti  other  new  kinds  mailed  for  $2.  Large  stock 
of  all  Berry  plants  at  lowest  prices. 

8LAYMAKKR  &  SON,  DOVER,  DEL. 


MERCER 

CHERRY. 


PEACH  Trees,  Idaho  and  Wilder  PEARS, 
Abundance  PLUMS  •anrf  STOCK— hy 
mail  postpaid,  are  our  speci.  Ities. 

The  Wonderful  new  ('berry.  No  Worms,  Rot  or  Bli<rlit. 
For  a  full  description  or  this  new  Cherry,  write  for  our 

400  ACRES  IN  NI  USURY. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  A.  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BURPEE’S 

book  of  172  pages,  containing  beauti¬ 
ful  plates  painted  from  nature, 

and  describing  THE  VERY  BEST  _ 

There’s  no  risk  In  planting  Burpee’s  Seeds,  for  they’re  sure  to 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO  .Philadelphia, PaJ 

475  and  477  N.  Fifth  Bt.  476  and  478  York  Avenue. 


Farm  Annual  for  1 893  l8BTJs? 

that  has  ever  been  Issued.  It  1b  a  handsome 
A  postal  will  bring 
you  the  book.  It 

will  pay  you  well. 


GROW! 


ECONOMY 

the^== 

GARDEN. 


"■■■  DREER’S  SEEDS 

half  the  quantity  of  seeds  will  answer,  because  90  percent,  ger¬ 
minate.  Less  quantity  of  manure  will  produce  better  results. 
There  will  be  no  wusted  labor.  Your  crops  will  be  of  the  first 
quality ;  no  seconds.  Easily  marketed  or  prepared  for  the  table. 
DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1893-full  of 
garden  topics  offering  the  best  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  requi¬ 
sites,  large  col’d  plate  of  French  Cannas,  mailed  for  6c.  postage. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  I’ll  I  LA  DELPHI  A,  PA. 


Head 

Work 


AND 


Hand 

Work 


The  wise  farmer  uses  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands.  He  is  constantly  looking 
for  better  ways  and  means.  He  lets  science  do  the  work  that  labor  used  to  do. 
*The  result  is  apparent  in  the  condition  of  his  farm,  in  the  value  of  liis  crops 
—in  his  face.  The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Planet  Jr.”  labor-saving  tools.  They  are  a  revelation  ;  an  education  ;  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  head  work.  The  “  Planet  Jr.”  book  for  1893  tells  the  whole  story 
in  pictures  and  words.  It’s  an  invaluable  book  to  the  farmer.  We  send  it  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


A  A  lf'£& 


$500  IN  CASH 

for  largest  yields  from  a 
single  bushel  of  LINCOLN 
OATS.  Many  other  interest¬ 
ing  C/ASlf  l’RIZES. 
Address 

H0ETH2UP,  BSASLAN  & 
GOOEWIN  CO., 

Wr  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


OUE  catalogue  for  1893  is  FREE. 
Send  for  it.  Illustrations 
beautiful.  Descrip- 
— ^  - - -  tions  true. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCEO  VINES,  ROSES, 
H  nCCO)  ORNAMENTALS. 

Reid’s  *‘ximbrell  Strawberry  1  fcrates and  Baskets.  New  Fruits  a  specialty. 


Greatest  Success  — 

Have  you  received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not? 


Buy  direct  and  stive  one-half. 

iSIwmS?  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  y 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Feb.  18 


The  Rural  Publishing  Company 

Times  Building,  New  York 

PUBLISHERS  OP 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

A  weekly  newspaper.  Established  1860.  De¬ 
voted  to  profitable  agriculture  and  progres  > 
slve  country  life.  $2.00  a  year;  $3.00  to 
foreign  countries  In  the  Postal  Union 
Terms  to  clubs  on  application. 

American  Gardening 

A  monthly  magazine  of  horticulture,  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening  ;  averages  100  pages  monthly. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00  a  year;  $1.25  In 
New  York  City ;  $1.60  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  In  the  Postal  Union. 

Out-Door  Books 

In  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  Catalogues  on  application.  Inquiries 
for  any  books  wanted  will  be  promptly 
answered. 


PRODUCERS  OP 


FINE  PRINTING 

ENGRAVING 

ELECTROTYPING 


E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


NO  DAY  LIKE  TO-DAY. 

Harvest  time  for  crops  is  months 
ahead.  Harvest  time  for  thought,  for 
plans,  is  now.  The  days  of  quiet  are  the 
crucial  days  for  success  or  failure  next 
summer.  Now  the  man  who  is  to  succeed 
plans  his  campaign.  To  do  this,  he  must 
know  what  others  are  doing,  so  that  he 
will  not  be  left  in  the  race.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  tell  him  more  for  a 
dollar  than  he  can  learn  by  himself  for 
a  hundred  dollars,  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
made  by  a  thousand  practical  farmers. 

Are  you  trying  to  have  your  neighbors 
understand  this  fact  ?  How  is  your  club 
growing  ?  Are  you  going  to  win  one  of 
the  “  specials  ”  and  a  share  in  the  $2,000 
cash  to  be  divided  up  on  May  1  among  all 
those  who  send  us  clubs  of  five  or  more 
new  subscriptions?  The  R.  N.-Y.  never 
before  grew  so  fast  as  now.  The  few 
who  are  really  working  for  these  prizes 
are  making  good  wages.  Many  more 
ought  to  share  in  the  results,  help  their 
neighbors  in  the  thought  harvest,  and 
help  The  R.N.-Y.  at  the  same  time.  Will 
you  do  it  ? 


$200  WILL  BE  PAID 

In  premiums  for  the  best  products 
from  the 

Carman  Grape  Vines, 

The  New  Roses, 

The  New  Potato  and 
The  New  Tomatoes, 

Being  sent  and  to  be  sent  out  in  due 
season  to  our  subscribers.  The  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  made  known  in  due  time. 


REMITTANCES  ARE  ACKNOWLEDGED, 

for  subscriptions,  by  change  of  the  date 
labels  on  the  paper.  At  this  season, 
however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  the 
changes  made  under  two  or  three  weeks, 
because  of  the  many  hundreds  coming  in 
daily.  Remittances  for  clubs  are  also 
acknowledged  to  the  sender  by  postal 
card  in  the  return  mail. 


GOOD  VALUE  AT  LOW  COST. 

The  premium  articles  mentioned  in  the 
issue  of  December  17  may  be  secured  at 
any  time,  even  if  your  subscription  for 
1893  has  already  been  paid.  For  example: 
in  case  of  an  article  that  you  want  which 
calls  for  “  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  ”  and  a  certain  amount  of  money,  if 
your  renewal  has  already  been  sent  in, 
you  have  only  to  substitute  another  new 
'  subscription  for  your  own  ;  that  is,  send 
in  two  new  subscriptions  and  the  amount 
of  money  named.  And  so  on  for  any  of 
the  articles  in  the  list.  Many  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  thus  obtain  some  valuable,  use¬ 
ful  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Butter  Isn’t  always  butter. 

Clover  seed  Is  a  little  higher. 

Buckwheat  flour  Is  higher  In  price. 

Live  pigeons  are  higher  and  firmer. 

The  supply  of  sweet  potatoes  Is  small. 

Turkeys  are  steady,  as  the  supply  Is  not  large 

Onions  are  scarce  and  have  advanced  In  price. 

Dried  plums  have  declined  several  cents  a  pound. 

Kale  and  spinach  are  coming  In  lively  from  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Hickory  nuts  are  scarce  and  sell  for  $1.75  to  $2  per 
bushel. 

Evaporated  rasberrles  have  made  a  considerable 
advance. 

The  hay  market  Is  well  supplied,  and  prices  are 
barely  steady. 

Domestic  grapes  are  not  much  of  a  feature  In  the 
market  now. 

Boston  and  the  other  New  England  cities  prefer 
the  brown  eggs. 

Live  poultry  Is  dull  under  heavy  receipts  and  a 
limited  demand. 

What  constitutes  the  difference  between  a  fruit 
and  a  vegetable? 

The  supply  of  cranberries  Is  small,  and  prices  are 
likely  to  continue  good. 

The  supply  of  beans  Is  light,  and  the  market  Is  firm 
at  well  sustained  prices. 

Frozen  eggs  will  sell,  but  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  fresh,  sound  ones. 

Prices  on  most  live  stock  are  higher.  The  demand 
Is  brisk,  and  receipts  only  moderate. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  light,  the  demand 
good,  and  former  prices  well  maintained. 

It  doesn’t  seem  as  though  there  could  be  much 
money  In  growing  turnips  at  present  prices. 

The  shell  Is  but  a  small  part  of  the  egg,  but  Its 
appearance  makes  a  big  difference  In  the  sale. 

Some  grades  of  evaporated  and  dried  apples  have 
crept  upward  during  the  week,  while  all  are  firm. 

Don’t  ship  good  butter  to  a  man  making  a  specialty 
of  handling  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruits,  poultry, 
hides,  etc. 

The  first  lot  of  California  Navel  oranges  arrived 
during  the  week,  and  sold  at  auction  for  $3  to  $3.75 
per  box. 

Tenegerlnl  Is  the  way  one  Italian  fruit  vender  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  public  the  fact  that  he  had  tange¬ 
rines  for  sale. 

Large  quantities  of  game  have  been  frozen  aDd 
starved  during  the  recent  severe  weather  In  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Improved  and  cheapened  fast  freights  are  placing 
more  and  more  eggs  and  other  products  from  the 
far  West  In  our  markets. 

Receipts  of  Florida  oranges  have  not  been  exces¬ 
sive.  and  the  feeling  Is  firm.  Messina  oranges  are 
becoming  plentiful,  but  they  are  too  sour  to  suit 
most  tastes. 

The  Texas  fruit  crop  Is  reported  as  being  badly 
damaged  by  the  recentcold  wave  Peach,  pear,  apple 
and  plum  trees  have  been  In  bloom  for  some  time 
and  a  freeze  at  such  a  time  can  but  result  in  grea 
Injury. 

There  Is  little  change  in  the  cheese  market.  There 
Is  some  export  demand,  but  prices  on  best  grades 
are  too  high  for  that  trade  Small  sizes  of  full  cream 
cheese  are  selling  In  a  small  way  at  about  one  half 
cent  above  quotations  for  best  full  cream. 

The  egg  market  has  been  an  up-and-down  affair 
for  the  past  few  weeks  Recent  larger  arrivals,  and 
the  light  demand  incident  to  high  retail  prices  have 
again  reduced  the  price.  As  the  price  goes  down, 
consumption  will  Increase,  and  trade  will  be  more 
brisk. 

NearOlendale.  Ohio,  an  epidemic  of  hydrophobia 
Is  reported  to  have  sprung  from  dogs  eating  the  car¬ 
cass  of  a  cow  that  died  of  hvdrophobla,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  butter  and  milk  Industry  of  several  town¬ 
ships  has  been  destroyed,  people  being  afraid  to  use 
them. 

The  butter  market  Is  quiet,  the  demand  appearing 
limited,  purchasers  probably  waiting  for  lower 
prices.  Outside  quotations  are  possible  only  for  the 
best  goods.  Receipts  are  light,  so  the  Immediate 
future  market  depends  upon  the  demand.  Rest 
grades  of  dairy  butter  seem  to  show  most  firmness 
Rrlces  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  about  tbe 
same  as  in  New  York. 

The  potato  market  Is  dull.  There  have  been  large 
arrivals  of  Scotch  potatoes,  and  more  are  reported 
on  the  way,  so  that,  even  at  the  lower  prices  ruling, 
the  market  Is  weak.  Growers  who  are  keeping  their 
potatoes  expecting  to  get  exorbitant  prices  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed.  Potatoes  will  not  be  cheap,  but 
It  is  doubtful  If  they  again  sell  for  so  much  this  year 
as  the  prices  already  paid. 


Can  Consumption  l»e  Cured  ? 

This  question  Is  an  Interesting  one  to  all— a 
vital  one  to  manv.  We  answer,  “  Yes.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever  .  true  that  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  Is  not 
cured.  8o  great  is  this  proportion  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  one  can  cure  consumption  meets  every¬ 
where  with  great  Incredulity.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
the  discoverers  and  sole  dispensers  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  stake  their  personal  and  professional  rep¬ 
utation  on  the  assertion  that  they  have  often  cured 
consumption  in  their  practice  of  twenty  three  years. 
They  court  the  fullest  Investigation  of  this  declara¬ 
tion.  They  will  prove  It  In  the  very  words  of  manv  of 
the  best  and  best  known  people  in  the  country. 

They  will,  on  request,  mall  a  book  which  shows 
how  and  why  Compound  Oxygen  cures  this  dread 
disease.  If  you  have  consumption;  If  you  are 
threatened  with  consumption;  or  If  your  friend  Is  so 
menaced,  do  not  give  up  hope,  but  rather  write  us 
a  plain  statement  of  the  case  and  have  pointed  out 
te  you,  without  any  expense,  a  well-traveled  way  Of 
escape.  Investigate  and  act  at  once.  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago, 
an  Franolsco,  New  York,  and  Toronto,  Ont.— Adv 


_  _  „  #  has  often  wasted  time  and 

AY  Tj  ^  i-  ^  -s/**  material  in  trying  to  obtain 

i  our  jl  si  inter a  shade  °\  ,cofioruand  hasf 

even  resorted  to  the  use  of 
ready  mixed  paints,  the  ingredients  of  which  he  knew  nothing  about,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  shade  of  color  with  white  lead.  This  waste  can 
1  e  avoided  by  the  use  of  National  Lead  Company’s 

Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 


These  tints  are  a  combination  of  perfectly  pure  colors  put  up  in  small  cans 
and  prepared  so  that  one  pound  will  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  to  the  shade  shown  on  the  can.  By  this  means  you  will  have  the 
best  paint  in  the  world,  because  made  of  the  best  materials — 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


and  pure  colors.  Insist  on  having  one  of  the  brands  of  white  lead  that  are 
standard,  manufactured  by  the  “  Olcl  Dutch  ”  process,  and  known  to  be 
strictly  pure  : 


‘ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

■ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
■  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

‘  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

‘  BRABL*EY  ”  (New  York! 

‘  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

‘  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

‘  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo) 

1  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
‘ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 

‘  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  "(Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


These  brands  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead 
Tinting  Colors  are  for  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Brondwnv.  New  York. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Is  there  an  established  market  for  dried  currants, 
and  If  so,  where?  How  is  the  jelly  made  and  put  up 
for  sale?  Where  Is  there  a  market  for  It?  s.  D.  w. 

Ans.— There  Is  no  market  for  dried  currants,  unless 
It  may  be  some  small  local  demand.  There  Is  no 
market  for  jelly  In  our  large  cities,  that  a  small  pro¬ 
ducer  can  take  advantage  of.  The  extensive  manu¬ 
facturers  supply  all  large  dealers  much  more  cheaply 
than  any  small  manufacturer  could  do  It.  There 
Isn’t  the  demand  for  home-made  jellies,  jams,  etc.f 
that  some  writers  represent.  The  only  way  Is  for 
one  to  build  up  a  trade  In  bis  home  town,  or  nearby 
city,  unless  be  has  Influential  friends  in  larger  cities. 
But  why  consider  the  question  of  drying  or  making 
Into  jelly?  Ripe  currants  are  always  In  demand  at 
good  prices,  and  the  market  Is  never  fully  supplied 
with  good  fruit.  Better  supply  the  existing  demand 
than  to  try  to  supply  one  that  doesn't  exist. 

In  one  Issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  eggs  are  quoted  at  40 
cents.  The  next  week  they  are  quoted  at  35  cents  In 
the  market  report,  while  under  Market  Notes  we  are 
told  that  they  had  droppped  11  cents— 10  cents  in  a 
single  day.  How  can  that  be?  35  cents  isn't  11  cents 
less  than  40  according  to  my  arithmetic?  w.  l.  h. 

Ans.— Easy  enough.  No  mystery  about  that.  Eggs 
sold  for  40  centB  as  quoted  During  the  next  week, 
owing  to  causes  which  It  Isn’t  necessary  to  explain 
here,  they  ran  down  to  29,  then  up  again  to  35,  at 
which  they  were  quoted  when  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  went  to 
press.  They  did  not  stop  there,  however,  but  went 
on  up  to  40  again  by  the  time  the  paper  reached  Its 
readers.  The  figures  In  the  report  were  correct  The 
facts  stated  under  Market  Notes  were  also  correct. 
If  you  see  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  market  report  it's  so.  but 
the  price  given  is  that  at  which  It  Is  selling  when  the 
report  Is  made.  No  guarantee  can  be  given  ns  to 
what  the  price  will  be  a  week  later  or  on  any  day  in 
the  Interval. 

What  are  the  best  packages  In  which  to  pack  eggs 
for  shipment  to  your  market  ?  C.  Y. 

Ans.— The  patent  egg  cases  with  pasteboard 
frames  which  keep  each  egg  separate  from  all 
others.  These  are  now  most  largely  used.  Many 
eggs  were  formerly  shipped  In  barrels,  and  some  still 
are.  but  such  large  packages  are  Inconvenient  to 
handle  and  unpack,  and  are  not  popular  with  buyers. 
Many  retail  buyers  do  not  wish  to  purchase  so  many 
at  once,  and  the  quantity  contained  In  one  of  the 
cases  about  suits  tbelr  needs.  Then,  too,  the  cases 
are  neat  packages  from  which  to  retail  the  eggs 
direct,  while,  If  purchased  In  barrels,  they  must 
needs  be  unpacked  before  being  ready  for  sale.  These 
things  all  count  with  the  busy  grocer.  A  layer  of 
excelsior  should  be  placed  In  the  bottoms  of  the 
cases  before  filling  and  another  on  top  to  keep  the 
eggs  from  the  case.  Eggs  for  a  fancy  trade  are 
sometimes  packed  In  fancy  pasteboard  boxes,  a 
dozen  in  a  box,  and  sell  for  extremely  high  prices, 
but  one  must  have  a  special  market  to  render  this 
profitable.  A  japanned  tin  egg  case  was  mentioned 
In  The  R.  N -Y.  some  time  since,  but  for  ordinary 
shipping  by  express,  this  would  be  of  little  value, 
as  It  would  he  likely  to  be  banged  out  of  shape  In 
short  order.  Some  of  the  ordinary  egg  cases  are 
made  so  cheaply  that  they  are  not  returned  to  tbe 
shippers.  Some  from  nearby  points  are  returned 
free  by  the  transportation  companies. 

Would  It  pay  me  here  In  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
grow  such  crops  as  beets,  carrots,  squashes,  beans, 
etc.,  for  the  New  York  market?  lean  ship  by  boat 
during  the  fall;  ship  from  here  In  the  evening,  ar¬ 
rive  In  the  city  In  the  morning.  If  I  grow  peas  and 
beans  of  the  kinds  that  are  sold  green,  will  they 
pay  If  left  on  the  vines  until  ripe  and  sold  then  ? 

M.  d.  F. 

Ans.— As  thousands  of  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
growing  these  crops  under  circumstances,  and  In  lo¬ 
cations  similar  to  your  own,  and  stick  to  the  business, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  find  It  profitable. 
Whether  you  would  find  It  so  would  depend  upon 
your  soil  and  yourself.  If  your  soil  Is  suitable  for 
these  crops,  and  your  methods  are  right,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  thev  should  not  afford  a  satisfactory 
profit.  They  sell  for  higher  prices  some  seasons  than 
others,  bnt  if  of  good  quality  will  seldom  sell  at  an 
unprofitable  figure.  Your  shipping  facilities  are  cer¬ 
tainly  good,  and  should  be  cheap,  an  Important 
factor.  As  to  the  profit  In  the  dry  peas  and  beans, 
you  probably  wouldn’t  find  much  profit  In  them  un¬ 
less,  In  the  case  of  beans  of  desirable  varieties,  they 
might  be  sold  for  seed 


Canada  TJnleaclied  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

62  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


High-Grade  Fertilizers. 

TRUCKER’S  DELIGHT- A  perfect  Fertilizer  for  all 
garden  crops.  C.  C.  C.  Special  Potato  Manure 
Is  unexcelled  for  this  crop.  Baker's  Standard 
Guano,  an  excellent  “all  round”  Fertilizer.  FER¬ 
TILIZING  CHEMICALS,  etc.,  etc.  Special 
Brand  for  each  leading  crop.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  High-Grade  Fertilizers  for  Gardeners’  and  Truck¬ 
ers’  use.  Local  Agents  wanted  In  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Samples  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets  sent 
on  application. 

The  Chemical  Co.  of  Canton,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lire  You  a  Fruit  or  Flower  Raiser? 
For  Market  or  Pleasure— 

If  so,  send  for  our  Circular  on  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  which  are  cheap  and  reliable. 
Agents  In  every  State.  Special  Fertilizers  for 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Agricultural 
Chemicals.  w.  g.  P0W E LL,  &  CO., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manuf’rs,  Baltimore,  Did. 
PETER  HENDERSON  &  SONS,  Agents, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

FOR 

CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 

Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


nvu  1 


Hkl  HlIlBllM  yySSEIj 

Consisting  of  iron  Lasts 
and  other  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials,  enables  one  to  do 
his  own  half-soring  and 
Boot,  Shoe,  and  Rubbeb 
repairing.  Any  boy  can 
use  it  Thousands  now 
in  uso.  Weight,  20  lbs. 
Price,  only  $2.00.  Good 
HALF-SOLES,  10, 12, 15c. 
a  pairs  2, 3,5 cts.  extra,  sent 
by  mail.  STRA  PS  for  ei- 
-ther  making  or  mending 

YOUR  OWN  HARNESS, 

any  length  or  width, black¬ 
ed  and  creased,  half  usual 
prices.  Hamestraps,  com¬ 
plete, 8c.  each ;  doz.,75c. 
Other  goods  in  propor¬ 
tion,  safely  and  cheaply 
by  mail.  Root’s  HOME 
IRON-WORKER,  a 
complete  .practical, and 
r=  1  p=-=_-i  first-class  Kit  ofBlack- 
tjMSN  RliBttt  smithTools.  RooCsGem 

1 - a  jcatNII  Soldering  Casket,  65  c.  j 

mail,  75c.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Catalogue  free.  ^ 


en.  A-ataiogue  j  ret.  a 

ROOT  BROS.,  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


SHORTHAND  by  mail  or  personalty . 

ituatioim  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego.N.Y. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly 
taught  by  mall. 


oon  APDCC  eight  miles  from  Blackstone,  on 
aou  Hunto,  N.  andW.R.  R.  House,  7  rooms, 
store  room,  well  In  yard,  two  henhouses,  stabling  for 
six  horses  and  ten  cows;  barn,  42  by  24.  Every  con¬ 
venience  regardless  of  cost.  Correspondence  solicited 
WM.  HETHORN,  McFarland’s,  Va. 


“WAY  DOWN  UPON  THE” 

PLOPin&  PENINSULA  is 

■  k.  Vr  iV  I  «  a  FItOST-EREE 
township  of  high,  healthful  land,  dotted  with  clear 
lakes,  free  of  marsh,  filled  with  Northern  people. 
No  negroes,  no  liquor,  no  malaria;  where  pineapples, 
lemons  and  oranges  grow  best,  and  fresh  vegetables 
are  gathered  all  winter.  Homes  sold  on  Installments 
so  cheap!  “The  Florida  Homeseeker,”  monthly, 
tells  all  about  It.  Sample  Free.  Write 

O.  M.  CROSBY,  Editor,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  s^yc^.vi, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  Blver,  with  terms  to  salt  purchasers.  Free 
circular 


A  SOLID  BUSINESS  FOR  RELIABLE  PROMPT  AGENTS 


The  Best  In  the  World 


YOU 

NEED  IT  ! 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  45  @2  50 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 2  00  @  — 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  65  @1  75 

Foreign,  Pea . 175  @190 

Pea,  choice . 2  10  @2  15 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  90  @3  00 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  15  @2  20 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  00 

Bags,  per  bush . 190  @195 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush .  —  @  — 

BUTTER. 

CREAMERY  AND  FACTORY. 

Creamery,  State  and  Pennsylvania,  extra.. 30  @— 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . —  @— 

Western,  separator,  extra . 30  @— 

Western,  firsts . 26  @28 

Western,  seconds . 24  @26 

Western,  June,  extras . 25  @26 

Western,  June,  firsts . 23  @24 

Western,  June,  seconds . 21  @22 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 25  @26 

Western  imitation  creamery,  seconds... 20  @24 

Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras.  ...19  @20 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 17  @18 

June  tubs,  extras . 18  @20 

,  Fresh,  small  tubs . 23  @23j4 

Fresh  firsts . 20  @22 

Fresh  seconds . 18  @20 

Thirds . 17  @18 

DAIRY. 

State,  half  tubs  and  palls,  extras . 28  @— 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  firsts . 23  @25 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @22 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 26  @27 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 21  @23 

Tubs,  seconds . 19  @20 

Firkins,  extra . 25  @27 

Firkins,  firsts . 21  @22 

Firkins,  seconds . 19  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . —  @ — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @22 

Western,  firsts . 22  @23 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Rolls,  fresh . 16  @24 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored, 

fancy, . 12  @12^ 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 12  @12*4 

Full  cream,  choice . llJ4@ll>i 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10J4@11*4 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9*4@10j4 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice . 10*4@10 .% 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  8  @10 

Part  skims,  choice .  9  @  9*4 

Part  skims,  prime . 8J4@  9 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6**@  8 

Part  skims,  common .  5  @6 

Full  skims .  1  @  2>4 

Pennsylvania  skims . 1  @  1J4 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  35  @— 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 34  @35 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime..  33  @34 

FRUITS— DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced . . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . . . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice . 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried..... . 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries.. . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots.  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl 

N.  Spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 

Good  to  prime .  . 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Up-river,  small  bbl . . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  fancy.  9  00@9  50 

Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  choice _ 8  50@10  00 

Cape  Cod,  Inferior,  per  bbl .  5  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  25@2  60 

Cape  Cod,  fair  quality,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . 2  25@2  75 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . .' _ 1  75@2  00 

grapes. — Western  New  York. 

Catawba,  per  5-Ib  basket . 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box. 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box.... 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 

Russet,  per  box . 

urape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  per  box . 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb . 

Southern  as  to  quality . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy .  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  _ 

No.  2 .  75  @  80 

No.  3 .  65  @  75 

Shipping .  ...  65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed .  65  @  70 

Straw,  No.  1  rye .  65  @  70 

No.  2  rye .  55  @  60 

Short  rye .  45  @  50 

Oat .  40  @  50 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 5  00  @5  8 

Poor . 3  50  @4  0 

Texans . 3  15  @4  5 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 2  10  @3  1 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb. .  .  8  @9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7*4@  8) 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5*4@  7 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2  @  2) 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2|4@  3J 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @13 

Country  dressed,  prime  .  II  @llj 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9J4@10) 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7J4@  9 

Dressed  butttermllk,  per  lb .  4  @6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  6} 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 50  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 1750  @490 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  834@  9 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @8 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  10  @10> 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  93£@10 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  9  @  9*. 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 8  00  @8  5 

Roasting  Pigs,  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb.  14  @  2 

Fork  Tenderloins,  per  lb .  18  @  2 


Cover  and  Sheath  your  Barn,  all  of  your  Outbuild¬ 
ings.  Protect  your  Greenhouses  and  Hot-Beds. 
Sheath  your  Houses,  etc.  The  best  thing  made, 
and  is  Low  Cost. 


They  Cost  but  One-third  the  price  of  Shingles.  Abso- )  _ _  HI 

lutely  WATER-PROOF,  FROST-PROOF  and) 

AIR-TIGHT.  Any  one  can  put  them  on.  They)  'IN*' 

will  save  you  Money.  )  ” 

<  ALWAYS  USEFUL. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

SPECIAL:  Our  Circulars  show  you  many  uses,  including  carpeting,  etc.,  etc. 

Any  man  can  establish  a  substantial  and  Profitable  Business,  in  the  section 
in  which  he  lives,  by  selling  NEPONSET  PAPERS,  which  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  for  years  as  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to 
establish  yourself  with  our  house. 


RED  WRAPPER 

WITH 

BLUE  ENDS 

AND 

TRADE  MARK, 

U  «n  Every  Roll  of  Genu- 
Ine  Neponset. 

ve. 


HONEY. 

White  Clover,  1  lb.  bis.,  per  pound, 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Poor,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  gallon . 


ROUND 

AND 

SOLE 


1854.— Established  39  Years.— 1893 
The  Old  Reliable 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fite 
Brick  and  Cement. 


;EBtablished  1862.) 


HALLADAY  GEARED, 
U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL  and 

Gem  Steel 


HOPS. 

State,  choice,  1892 . 

Prime,  medium,  1892 . 

All  grades,  1891 . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  coast,  all  grades,  1892. 

Coast,  all  grades,  1891 . . 

Coast,  old  olds . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 


JACKSON  BROS. 

HEW  YORK  BTATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
79  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY.  N .  Y  ’ 


Guaranteed  tit  l>e  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shellers, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 
SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

113  Kiver  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


A  I)AY.  Agent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  E.  E.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich 


POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  25  @  2  40 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 150  @  2  35 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75  @  3  25 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...3  00  @  — 

State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  ....2  62  @  2  75 
Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180  lbs  .  .2  50  @  — 

Hebron,  State  and  Mich  ,  bulk,  180  lbs... 2  50  @  2  62 

Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  .  .2  25  @  2  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 150  @  2  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 4  00  @  4  50 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 3  50  @  3  75 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  00  @  3  25 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  12  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Eastern,  per  pair . 100  @  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  1  50  @2  00 

Eastern . 2  25  @2  50 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  11  @  11*4 

Local  Bpring  chickens  per  lb .  11  @  11*4 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

DRESSED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Up-river,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy. 

State  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . 

Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  selected  large,  per  lb, 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Phlla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Old  roosters . 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights.... 

Ducks,  Jersey  eholce,  per  lb . 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . . 

Squabs,  white,  large,  per  doz . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots . . 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  25@  30 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  100 . 6  00@9  00 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 2  50@8  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 3  00@4  50 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 3  U0@3  26 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Orange  County,  red . i  oo@2  25 

Turnips .  60@  70 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl .  50@l  00 

Dark  and  small,  ner  doz . 2  50®  2  75 

Florida  lettuce,  per  bbl . 6  00@  7  50 

Buts,  per  crate . 2  00®  2  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 74  @89 

Rye . 57  @64 

Barley . 57  @85 

Buckwheat . 51  @54 

Corn . 51  @53 

Oats . 38  @46« 


11  @12 
10*4@11 
10  @10^4 
6  @  6)4 
6M@  6 
6J4@  7 
6  @  6)4 
59i@- 
2  @ 

1  H@  1% 
16  @— 
13>4@14 
12  @13 
9  @11 
23  @24 
22  @23 
19  @21 
11  @12 
6^@  7 
5?4@  6« 
14  @16 
10  @15 
10  @14 
10  @11 
8  @  9 


Owing  to  its  great  elasticity  our  fence  rather  en¬ 
joys  the  onslaught  of  a  savage  bull.  Action  and  re¬ 
action  are,  In  this  case,  what  Paddy  would  call,  not 
only  the  same  but  more  so.  The  bull  gets  a  free 
lesson  In  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  and  afterwards 
gives  the  fence  a  wide  berth. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Address  <STALBAN5  F0UNDRYCo.W 


RUMELY 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


HARD-WOOD 


NGINES 


13  @14 
15  @  15J4 
14*4®  15 
14**@  15 

17  @18 
15  @  16 
15  @  — 

14  @  15 
13  @  14 
13  @13 
10  @  10J4 
13  @  13*4 
13  @  14 

12  @  13 
9  @  10 

8  @  9 
22  @  23 
21  @  22 

18  @19 

19  @21 

15  @17 
15  @16 

13  @  14 

9  @15 
13  @15 
10  @12 

3  50@  4  00 


|  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers . 

'Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

JMELYCO..  LAPORTE,  IND. 


If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any 
other  valuable  beasts  by  correspondence 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  seller, 
about  the  first  thing  you  would  do  is  to 
find  out  what  reputation  the  seller  has. 


iASfi  I  Mil  P  H’ Y  A"  K,nda'  Water‘  on. 

uU  Lb  I  I  III  H  D  II  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
WW  |  |  |  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  & o.  Will 

■  ■  ™  ■■  ^pay  you  to  send  26 o.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1600  Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N,  S.  W 


My  record  of  twenty  years  and  over 
dealing  in  Hard-Wood  Ashes  with  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  should  con¬ 
vince  you  that  I  am  no  “  Curb-stone  ” 
dealer.  If  you  intend  to  purchase  any 
fertilizer  for  Spring  use, 


YOUR 


.2  75@3  50 
.2  50@2  75 
1  75@2  25 
.1  50@2  00 
.1  60@2  00 
.2  00@3  00 
.2  50@5  00 
.1  50@3  00 


uiJ  to  uj  S3  TR  HB  WITH 

£SXOM’S  CSHABBMSTSI  PAINT 

vrtU  rvM  1%  frias*  uM  sloau.  ItMvemdoEM* 
*aio  snerfa®*  ®2  nay  ttffees?  fairt,  will  1 matfvwr  vrfm 
timteUnfM?-  iSfoally xsefnl for aaylrtm  vrom,  senate 

?©*.  *  jco»  OBtycnui  ©o,e  Jersey  Jf0 


write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my 
Unleached  Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered 
at  your  railway  station  ?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Bever  made.  A  fine  $25  watch  to 
cader  of  this  paper.  Cut  this  out 
id  it  to  us  with  your  full  name  and 
s  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these 
K.  gold-plated  inlaid  watches.  The 
;  the  case  is  made  of  fine  jeweler’s 
i  which  Is  guaranteed  to  wear  20 
s.  l'he  movement  is  beautifully 
veled  and  damaskeened  through* 
t-  You  examine  It  at  the  Express 

nd  if  you  are  satisfied  it  is  equal  la 

appearance  to  any  $26  gold  watch 
you  may  pay  the  agent  our  sample 
price,  #5.85,  and  it  is  yours.  If  you 
will  send  the  cash  #5.85  with  your 
order,  thereby  saving  us  the  ex¬ 
press  charges,  we  will  send  you 
CDEX  a  hue  gold-plated  chain  to 
rnCu  match  the  watch.  Thiaof- 
er  will  not  be  made  again.  Re- 
lember,  we  send  our  guarantee 
at  the  watch  can  be  returned  at 
y  time  within  one  year  If  found 
irwise  than  represented.  Address 

13M  'w-JNE’S  MAMMOTH  WATCH  HOUSE  - 

1301  Washington  St.,  Sample  Dept.  Boston,  Maw'd 


QHTCIITC  TRADE-MARKS,  caveats, 

I  A  I  El!  I  V  OR  NO  FEE, 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Full  information  in  my  50-page  book,  FREE. 
Address  8AML.  C.  FITZGERALD,  Atty., 
1003  F  8treet,  Washington,  D.  C. 


913,388  Paid 
For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 


OLD  COINS 


'&  send  2  stamps  for  lllus 


t  rated  list. 


highest  prices  paid.  W. 
VON  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ready  in  March. 


fNEW  BECKER 

WASHING-  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UirC  SdT8  €  ASHOT  BEK  HITtf 

(lire.  SOU  DO  IT  FOB  THE  KOHKK, 
,♦  |  O  Bays  »  $86.00  Iaprond  Oxford  8U(«s 
$  I L  Sowing  Machine ;  perfect  working  sub 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  BDdWwvw 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  I  he  latest  iinprotaS 
tachmenta  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  C 
rare.  Boy  diraotfromonr  factory.and  ear*  dealers 
id  agents  profit.  Send  for  KRgfc  CATALOGUED 

OKU.  COOFAHT.  DKF’X  T  64  CHICAGO*  ILL. 


A  new  little  book  by  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

It  will  be  profusely  and  beautifully  Illustrated  by 
photographic  engravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines, 
and  It  will  represent  all  the  practical  systems  of 
training  in  detail.  It  will  not  confine  Itself  to  Ideal 
diagrams.  It  will  be  bright,  systematic,  and  Indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price,  cloth,  75 
eents;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  N.  Y. 


mOlJ)  VIRGINIA,  for 
and  excl 


or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


;hange.  Easy  Terms. 
lNACXX.Riohxewad.Vik. 


NECESSARY 

TO  THE 

•500  SQUARE: 

i  SUCCESS 

OF 

•;  feet,  »b.  ; 

JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER.  “Oh,  mother,  I  could  never  live  and 

mrr  f  m  Howard  hear  it  if  I  had  not  done  him  that  last 

Thai*  III  kindness,”  she  sobbed,  as  she  threw  her¬ 

self  into  her  mother’s  arms  after  the  last 
“  Oh,  doctor,  will  he  die  ?  ”  Janet  had  shuddering.  breatb  had  left  tbe  tortured 
followed  the  surgeon  out  upon  the  body 

porch,  her  hands  tightlj  clasped  to-  «<  i  hope  we’U  all  be  kinder  and  lovin’er 
gether,  her  eyes  moist  with  tears.  after  this,”  murmured  the  widow  be- 

“His  hours  are  numbered,  my  child,”  tween  her  sobs.  “Death  makes  these 
he  said  kindly.  Though  an  old  man  in  things  that  you’n  pa  have  fretted  each 
his  profession,  he  had  not  outgrown  his  other  so  much  about  seem  awful  small, 
warm  sympathies.  “  If  there  are  any  Lovin’  is  the  best  part  o’  livin’  after  all, 
friends  you  wish  to  telegraph  for,  any-  j’net.” 

thing  I  can  do  for  you,  let  me  know.”  Several  weeks  passed  by  before  the 

“No,  no,  you  are  very  kind,  but  we  family  could  make  any  definite  plans  for 
have  no  friends  who  could  come.  We  the  future.  The  neighbors,  with  the 
must  bear  our  trouble  alone.”  She  Western  friendliness,  turned  in  with 
turned  and  went  back  into  the  house,  men  and  teams  and  helped  harvest  the 
her  hand  pressed  tightly  over  her  heart,  crop,  such  as  it  was,  and  to  dispose  of  it 
as  if  to  still  its  frightened  beating.  She  to  the  best  advantage.  The  returns 
had  often  longed  for  something  stirring  from  this  were  so  small,  however,  that 
and  exciting  to  happen — something  to  had  it  not  been  for  the  something,  of 
come  into  the  monotony  of  her  life,  which  Abel  had  been  chary  of  speaking, 
which  would  thrill  and  quicken  all  her  the  family  must  have  suffered  most 
pulses.  serious  inconvenience. 

This  had  come,  and  the  greatness  of  Janet  looked  at  it  through  a  veil  of 
the  shock  had  numbed  and  paralyzed  tears  when  she  took  it  from  its  hiding 
her  with  its  suddenness,  for  the  time  at  place — an  accident  insurance  policy  for 
least-  $2,000 — in  the  natural  course  of  events 

Abel’s  eyes  were  open,  and  he  looked  the  most  useless  investment  of  money  a 
longingly  at  Janet  as  she  stepped  inside  man  Qf  Abel  Thorn’s  quiet  habits  of  life 
the  door.  could  make,  and  it  was  not  surprising 

Instinctively  he  turned  to  her  as  he  that  he  dreaded  Janet’s  sharp  speech 
was  about  to  drop  the  burdens  of  life  concerning  the  folly  of  such  an  outlay. 

and  go  out  where  there  was  no  more  T,  ,  ,  ...  ,  ,.  , 

It  smote  her  with  a  sharp  sting  of 
sunrise  or  set,  no  more  necessity  for  the  .  ,  ,,  .  ,,  .  ,.T 

. .  ,  .  „  .  ,  ,  ,  pain  as  she  thought  of  the  past.  “I 

rotation  of  crops,  of  financial  calcula-  ,  ...  “  .  ...  . 

.  .....  wonder  father  did  not  quite  hate  me, 

tions,  wise  or  otherwise,  rather  than  to  ,  .,  ...  .  .... 

T.  ,  .....  ..  ,  she  said,  with  a  tremble  in  her  voice  as 

Jimmy  or  the  weak  little  wife  whose  ,  ...  ...  .  .  ,  ,  . 

.  .  .  ,  ,  she  read  the  policy,  and  thought  of  him, 

opinions  were  too  pliable  to  be  of  value.  ,.  „  .  .  , 

.  warding  off  the  persistent  agent  with 
Ihe  faintest  flicker  of  a  smile  passed  ,  .  .  .  .  .  ,  , , 

...  ....  ,  ,  his  easy  good  nature  which  would 

over  his  drawn,  white  face,  as  she  drew  ,  ,  .  ~  ,  ... 

treat  no  man  uncivilly.  Perhaps  he  had 

Q63>r  ^ 

‘  ,  ....  been  in  a  hurry,  and  to  save  time  had 

“I  guess  you’ll  hev  to  be  the  man  ....  ,,  . ,  .. 

°  ,  ,,,  ,  .  ,  ,  paid  the  small  sum  the  policy  would 

now,  J’net, ”he  gasped  painfully.  “You’ve  .  ..  .  .  ,  , 

,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,,  cost ;  then  she  pictured  him  smuggling 

always  wanted  to,  y  know.”  .....  .. 

it  into  the  house,  and  hiding  it  away  as 

Don  t,  father.  Oh,  don  t .  the  girl  a  contraband  article,  and  why  ?  For 
broke  down  in  a  tempest  of  sobs  as  she  fear  o{  her>  and  her  tongue,  and  here  it 
knelt  down  by  the  lounge  where  the  was  to.day|  the  best  friend  she  hadi  her 
crushed  form  had  been  laid,  and  pressed  biessing  jn  disguise, 
one  of  his  hard,  horny  hands  convulsively 

to  her  breast  *  money  was  Pai“  over  promptly 

and  cheerfully  by  the  company,  but  Mrs. 
It  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  Janet  so  over-  Thorn  refused  to  touch  one  of  the  bills. 

come-her  sorrows  more  commonly  found  Seems  like  >twas  the  price  o’  y’r  pa’s 

expression  in  stormy  rebellion,  and  the  lifCi  j>netj»  she  said  sobbing. 

suffering  father  made  haste  to  say.  .  ,  , 

“  bay  rather  the  wisest  bank  deposit 
“No,  No,  J’net:  don’t  cry  so.  I  had  he  ever  made,”  Janet  replied,  “or  even 
no  thought  to  reproach  y’,  child,  but  I  more  than  that)  the  very  Providence  of 
re’ly  mean  that  the  heft  of  the  calcula-  Qod  jor  1Jg  i> 

tin’  ’ll  come  on  you  now.  Ma  hain’t  xhe  young  girl,  so  unexpectedly  thrown 

strong,  an  J  immy’s  never  been  used  to  upon  her  own  resources,  spent  more  than 
takin  care.  one  g^ggpi^g  night  in  laying  her  plans 

“Oh,  father,  tell  me  you  forgive  me  £or  the  future.  As  Abel  had  said,  Jimmy 
for  all  the  sharp  words  I’ve  given  you,”  had  never  taken  care  upon  himself)  and 
she  pleaded,  kissing  the  hand  she  held.  he  came  to  her  as  to  the  head  of  the 

“  ^  es,  I  do,  child,  as  I  hope  to  be  for-  house  for  advice  and  direction  now,  while 
given.  I’m  a-goin’  where  T  il  have  need  Mrs.  Thorn  was  more  than  ever  like  a 
o’  forgiveness,  for  the  Lord  knows  I‘ve  broken  reed. 

meant  to  be  a  great  deal  better  man  than  Now  that  the  burden  had  fallen  on  her 
I  have  been.  I’ve  tried  to  be  a  Christian  so  suddenly  and  so  tragically,  Janet 
in  a  weak,  blunderin’  sort  o’  way.  I  WOuld  gladly  have  shifted  it  upon  other 
hope  you’ll  all  do  better’n  I’ve  done— in  shoulders,  and  she  found  that  being  the 
everyway.  There’s  something  as ’ll  help  “  man  of  the  house”  was  not  nearly  so 


Blackwell’s  Bull  Durham 

m  Smoking 

Tobacco 


Made  a  record  long  years  ago, 
which  has  never  been  beaten  or 
approached.  It  has  not  to-day, 
a  good  second  in  popularity.  Its 
peculiar  and  uniform  excellence 
pleases  the  men  of  to-day  as  it 
did  their  fathers  before  them. 
Sold  wherever  tobacco  is  smoked. 


“vih £"% 

“Great  Bull  Movement. 


BULL  DURHAM 


is  a  mild  and  pleasant  stimulant  which  quiets  the  nerves 
and  in  no  way  excites  or  deranges  the  system.  In  this 
respect  it  is  distinctive.  It  gives  the  most  solid  com¬ 
fort  v/ith  no  unpleasant  effects.  Made  only  by 

Blackwell’s  Durham  Tobacco  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C. 


TO  THE 


The  chief  source  of  expense  and  annoyance  with  all  other  Rope  Belt  Separators  is  in  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  Belt,  and  the  time  consumed  in  putting  on  a  new  one.  If  the  Belt  gives  out  during  the  run, 
the  Separator  must  be  stopped,  the  Bowl  emptied,  and  the  Machine  taken  apart. 

In  the  improvement,  illustrated  above,  the  Belt  can  be  changed  in  a  moment,  while  the  machine 
is  running,  without  slackening  the  speed  or  turning  off  the  Milk.  The  Belt  can  also  be  removed  out 
of  the  way  when  the  machine  is  not  in  use. 

This  Separator  is  manufactured  exclusively  for  A.  H.  Reid,  and  is  for  sale  by  him  only.  Bor 
further  particulars,  and  prices  on  the  latest  labor-saving  appliances  in  the  Creamery  or  Dairy  line, 
write  to 

A.  H.  REID,  30th  <&,  Market  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTER  WORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Kneeland  s  0n,y  c:fmery 

Crystal  Glass  Milk  Cans 
Creamery  Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 

CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable.  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim¬ 
ming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  Glasjscans  w-s. 
give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect  aT* 

Separator”  for  small  dairies.  Send  for  catalogues  to 

cSSSr*-  Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  ®J| 
first  purchaser.  44  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


All  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS  in 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

?/  That  green  cut  bene  is  the  most 
IMSl  economical  and  greatest  egg 
pBM  producing  food  known. 

Sill  MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

wMj  Warranted  to  cut  greeD  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
1 1  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
El  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

|  JCjPfi’Ill.  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 
20,  lift).  F.  W.  MANN,  Milford, Mass. 


DAIRY  APPLIANCES 

Everything  for  the 

Dairy 
Farm 


the 

DAIRYMEN’S 
SUPPLY  CO. 

1937  Market  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

For  the  Cure  of  Indigestion,  Rli. 

Iouhjusb,  Headache.  Constipa- 
tlon,  Bad  Complexion,  Oflen- 
»lve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of 
the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels,  ] 

RIPANS  TABULES 
act  gently  lyet  promptly,  and  are 
easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion  ^ 
follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists  or  sent  by  mail.  Price  $2.<X>.  ' 

lc<l  Ct.„  1,0  Sprue*  jt.,  Y'W*. 


BUTTER 

FACTORY 


M’frs  ofthe  Automatic  Capillary  Milk  Cooler, 
and  Other  .Specialties.  Price  hist  free. 
Agents  for  VICTORIA  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

ADVICE  TO  DYbPtPriCS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  MCALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 


Adjustable. 
I  Bil 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

B«st  ever  Known.  Wh*|Mu  aad  fUt*iL 

Agents  Wanted  Krerjwkaa^ 
Send  for  Circulars, 

-  JE  e.  j.  knowlton, 

—  's/i  Aaa  AzUcMi*.' 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

THE  SANITARY  MILK  CAN. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  English  poetry  in 
the  Farming  World.  A  Dr.  Richardson 
suggested  a  prize  of  $50  for  a  milk  can 
that  would  not  admit  impure  air  : 

Ah,  doctor,  dear  doctor,  your  notton  is  good; 

Impure  air  1r  as  deadly  as  slaughter; 

And,  properly  worked,  it  may  be  understood 
That  your  plan,  like  your  can,  would  hold  water. 
Both  water  and  air  are  good  things  In  their  place  ; 

So  Is  milk  when  quite  free  from  Impurity ; 

But  If  you  would  make  a  success  of  the  case. 

You  must  give  us  a  further  security. 

To  exclude  Impure  air  Is  an  excellent  plan. 

But  to  get  at  pure  milk,  sir,  you  oughter 
Attempt  to  procure  us  a  can,  If  you  can, 

That’s  secured  from  admitting  pure  water! 

A  Hen  Story — In  a  late  Rural  is  the 
question:  “Is  there  any  profit  in  keeping 
fowls?”  April  1,  1892,  I  had  20  fowls, 
of  which  17  were  hens,  valued  at  $5.  My 
total  expenses  for  eggs  for  hatching, 
feed,  etc.,  to  December  31,  1892 — just  nine 
months — were  $33.08,  plus  $5,  value  of 
fowls,  making  a  total  of  $38.08.  My  re¬ 
ceipts  for  eggs  laid  and  chicks  sold  were 
as  follows  :  Eggs,  $33.43  ;  60  fowls  on 
hand,  $16,  equal  to  $49.43.  Thus  on  a 
capital  of  $5  through  nine  months  of  the 
poorest  season  of  the  year  I  secured  a 
profit  of  $  1 1  35  net,  besid es  half  a  bushel  of 
manure  each  day,  which  pays  for  the  work 
Michigan.  L.  bathrick. 

Feeding  “Red  Dog”  Flour. — I  have 
fed  several  tons  of  “Red  Dog”  flour  to 
cows  within  the  last  three  years.  I  did 
not  observe  any  difference  in  the  yields 
of  milk  when  feeding  Red  Dog,  bran  and 
mangels,  or  while  feeding  bran,  mangels 
and  middlings — feeding  the  same  bulk, 
not  the  same  weight — for  I  shipped  the 
same  number  of  cans  of  milk  per  week 
in  each  case.  Stock  does  not  seem  to  eat 
it  as  readily  as  other  feed,  it  is  so  very 
sticky,  unless  mixed  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  bran  or  corn  meal,  and  as  it  weighs 
considerably  heavier  than  middlings  and 
costs  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  more 
per  ton,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  good  re¬ 
sults  could  be  attained  with  cheaper  feed. 
Lemont,  Ill.  j.  h.  b. 

Snuffles  in  Cows. — I  have  never  seen 
an  article  on  this  disease,  its  causes  or 
cure,  though  it  is  met  with  very  often 
among  cows.  It  is  always  or  nearly 
always  caused  by  a  stick  running  up  the 
nose.  I  have  taken  some  out  from  three 
up  to  11%  inches  long.  Last  summer  and 
spring  I  took  out  seven  pieces.  If  ulcers 
have  not  yet  formed  in  the  head,  the 
removal  will  cure  if  more  do  not  get  in. 
To  prevent  this,  make  a  muzzle  out  of 
sole  leather  and  put  it  in  the  cow’s  nose. 
If  a  cow  is  troubled  with  the  snuffles, 
take  her  by  the  head  and  run  your  fingers 
up  her  nostrils  and  you  will  feel  the 
stick  or  sticks  near  the  division  between 
the  nostrils.  It  or  they  can  usually  be 
removed  with  the  fingers.  m.  n.  c. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Green  Grass  Questions. — Has  any 
■reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  tried  ensilo- 
ing  corn  stalks  after  the  ears  have  been 
removed  ?  Will  some  one  give  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  putting  hay  in  the  mow  with¬ 
out  curing,  filling  up  the  mow  as  fast  as 
possible  as  has  been  recommended  for 
clover  ?  I  tried  putting  in  early  cut  grass 
only  a  little  more  than  wilted  last  season, 
and  my  mow  is  coming  out  in  fine  shape 
this  winter.  It  takes  up  much  less  room 
in  the  barn,  is  more  easily  harvested  and 
the  cows  hardly  seem  to  care  very  much 
to  turn  to  their  grain  ration  when  fed 
With  it.  G.  A.  WETMORE. 

R.  N.-Y. — Stalks  are  often  put  in  the 
silo  without  the  ears.  We  want  all  the 
experience  we  can  get  on  the  other  ques¬ 
tions 

Worms  in  Horses. — Tf  it  is  known  that 
the  horse  is  troubled  with  worms,  give  a 
dose  of  six  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes. 
Then,  after  a  fast  of  18  hours  (plenty  of 
water  but  no  food,)  give  a  drench  of  three 
ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  well  shaken 
in  a  quart  of  milk,  and  followed  at  once 
with  three  to  five  drams  of  aloes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  effect  of  the  first  dose.  Give 


The  Spring  Curry  Comb 

Clock  Spring  Blade.  Soft  as  a  Brush. 

Pits  Every  Curve. 
The  Only  Perfect 

Used  by  U.  S.  Army,. 

Sample  mailed  post  paid  i.»c. 
Spring  Carry  Comb  Co. 

119  S.  La  Fayette  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


an  injection  of  two  quarts  of  a  strong 
solution  of  quassia,  blood-warm.  Repeat 
in  a  week  if  it  seems  necessary.  After 
the  bowels  move,  give  the  usual  grain 
and  hay.  A  good  “ condition  powder” 
for  toning  up  the  system  after  this  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  made  as  follows :  Four 
ounces  each  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  aloes, 
one-half  pound  each  of  powdered  gentian, 
ginger  and  niter.  Mix  well  and  give 
night  and  morning  on  feed,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  at  a  dose. 

CONDIMENTAL  CATTLE  FOODS.—  There 
are  on  the  market  a  number  of  brands  of 
“  stock  food,”  which  are  advertised  to 
give  wonderful  results.  The  Maine  Sta¬ 
tion,  at  Orono,  Me.,  has  been  examining 
two  samples —  Marvin’s  and  Pratt’s. 
Here  are  the  analyses  by  the  side  of  two 
well-known  foods : 

Carbohy- 

Proteln.  drates.  Fat 

Marvin’s  food .  36.5  37.3  2.4 

Linseed  meal,  new  process.. .  33.2  38.4  3.0 

Pratt’s  food  .  13.7  50.8  5.4 

Wheat  bran .  .  15.4  63.9  4.0 

The  Marvin’s  food  costs  50  cents  a 
pound,  or  $1,000  per  ton.  The  Station 
concludes  that  it  is  made  of  linseed  meal, 
with  small  quantities  of  ginger,  camphor 
and  fenugreek.  Yet  the  maker  has  the 
impudence  to  say  in  his  circular : 

This  food,  fed  to  stock  once  or  twice  a  week,  will 
keep  them  In  excellent  condition.  Use  it  for  all 
causes,  colds,  coughs,  loss  of  appetite,  distemper, 
heaves,  hide-bound,  etc.  For  stock  out  of  order, 
run  down,  or  in  a  worn-out  condition  It  has  no 
equal.  This  food  Is  prepared  from  the  best  known 
condiments  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Guinea  Pigs  and  Rats. — Some  time 
ago  a  subscriber  asked,  “  Will  Guinea 
pigs  drive  away  rats  ?  ”  I  have  had 
four  years’  experience  in  this  line  and 
have  had  as  many  as  200  “  pigs”  at  once, 
though  I  have  none  now.  They  are  the 
most  inoffensive  little  creatures  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  have  no  spunk  at  all, 
and  never  have  a  fight  —  even  with 
one  another.  Occasionally  a  male  at 
certain  times  will  drive  away  another 
and  may  bite  him,  but  generally  he  pur¬ 
sues  him  for  only  a  few  steps.  That 
rats  will  kill  and  eat  them  I  know  to  be 
an  indisputable  fact.  They  will  take 
the  young  away  almost  as  quickly  as 
they  are  born.  Sixteen  of  mine  have 
been  killed  in  one  night.  I  have  seen 
the  pests  in  the  pens  and  also  the  mutil¬ 
ated  pigs  half  pulled  through  rat  holes. 
I  lost  many  hundreds  on  this  account 
while  I  kept  them.  I,  too,  had  the  idea 
that  they  would  drive  rats  away,  but 
experience  has  made  me  wiser.  Rats 
will  carry  off  not  only  the  little  ones, 
but  full-grown  bucks,  and  the  pigs  are 
frightened  to  death  at  the  approach  of 
their  enemies.  They  huddle  up  in  a 
corner  while  the  rats  walk  off  with  as 
many  as  they  like,  and  eat  them  all  but 
bones  and  hair.  J  F.  h. 


20  Head  for  Immediate  Sale  from  the 

ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

Yearling*. 

sioo  to $125. 


0  Month*  Old, 
870. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  50  two-year-old  ewes,  Imported  in 
1892,  and  due  to  lamb  In  March,  and  now  weighing 
from  175  to  180  pounds,  and  to  shear  10  pounds.  Also 
15  two-  year-old  rams  from  the  (locks  of  Bowen-Jones 
and  Minton.  TIIE  WILLOWS,  I’aw  Paw,  Midi. 


Calves,  850. 

Choice 

Individuals. 


Well  Bred, 


LEVI  P. 

Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  8upt.,  RhlnecHfT,  N.  Y 


Bkrkshirb,  5ii»rt«  vnifto, 

Jersey  Rod  end  Pol.od  Chine 
PIGS.  Jer.ey,  Guernsey  end 
Rol.tcin  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fanoy  Pooltry.  Hunting 
tnd  Boon  Doga.  Catalogue 
tvllia,  Chester  Co™  Peon*. 


J.I.C. --DRIVING  ST,LL  leads  them  all. 

U  DIT  lT  WILL  OONTROL  THH  MOST 

vioioub  morse. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

332*7  THEY  ARE  KING. 

®  Sample  mailed  XC for  ^  I  flfl 

Nickel,  $1.50.  Vl,uu 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

!INE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO  •  J.P.  Davie’s,  Mgr. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

.rtgh  GOIYIBAULTJS 

aggdP^Caustic 

iFTBalsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  sear  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  L AWRENCE- W ILLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP 


CAS8IU8  MARCHLLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


—jrr* C  I  7  Sclf-UcgiilaUng. 

ES*!  ^ I  /Money refunded  il  the 

44  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

>1  *<loes  not  hutch  &A  well  as  any 
Incubator  rnatle.  Send  4c.  for 
No.  23 Catalogue  to  HUCKK  YR 
l  NOlj  HA  TOR  C0.8prlugflt'ld,0. 


'wwcmuuTeiif*. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  <15  different  styles  of  hand-made 
PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 
faLew  74V  — "■  $7  up;  Double  Sets,  Jlti up. 

Every  harness  Warranted 
.  f  j\\  and  Shipped  subject  to  ap- 

7  proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 

Vll  fi  cent  stamp  to  know  what 

\\/  Ui/WVw  we  oan  do  for  you.  TRY 

/i  t  II  ))\l  I  IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 

/III  //  1  Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St. 

/ 1  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rairie  state 
Incubator  Co  , 

'S™  HOMER  CITY,  PA 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Simple, 
Perfect, 
and  Self- 
Regulating 


STOP  THAT  HORSE 


from  Fullinf y  your  Arens  off,  I  to  l  tiny , 
Tongue  Lolling,  Shying  and  Driving  on 
One  Rein.  HO  tr?  Simply  by  sending  for  a 

SPRINGSTEEN  BIT. 

WJIEN?  At  once !  Without  delay!  Your 
wife  can  drive  that  balky  horse  of  yours 
after  u  few  lessons  with  this  Wonderful  Bit. 
It  might  possibly  save  your  life  some  day. 

Best  Nickel  Plated,  Leather 

covered . $2.5 

Best  XC  Plated  ....  $1.5 
Japanned  Finish  -  -  -  -  $1.0 

Write  for  34-page  Book. 

FLOYD  &.  FOSTE  R 

2  DETROIT,  MICH 


SsaTlioiiMund* 

[Crjlin  successful 
W  operation. 
uj  Guaranteed  to 
Li#-' hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at 
less  cost  than 


B  Lowest  priced  first-class 
Hatcher  made. 

Send  6o.  for  Catalogue. 

Circulars  free. 

’atentee  and 

lanofaetnrer  GEO.H, 


With  best  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 
P1NKLAND  INCUBATOR  AND 
BROODER  CO., 

Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


SPRINGSTEEN  BIT 


THE  CHALLENGE  INCUBATOR 


»The  Best  Manufactured, 

REMAINS  UNDEFEATED. 

This  Machine  challenges  competition  either  public 
or  private.  Record  99*^  per  cent,  and  remains  unde¬ 
feated.  Won  First  Prize  at  Boston  1889  and  1890; 
First  at  Worcester,  1890;  First  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  1891.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs  than  any  machine  on 
the  market.  We  also  furnish  the  best  and  cheapest 
beating  apparatus  for  Brooder-Houses.  Send  for  new 
Illustrated  catalogue  before  purchasing  any  other. 

Our  Hot  Water  OUR  HYGROMETERS  are  made  especially 
tj  ,  for  Incubators,  and  no  person  operating  Incubators 

Xieater.  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  Price,  $3.00.  We  war- 

In  this  heater  every  rant  them  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded, 
particle  of  heat  Is 

utilized,  the  water-  /r\\ 

pot  being  cone-  (i  )} 

shaped.  Is  all  heat-  \N 

lng  surface. 

The  heat,  after  Ty  _ 

being  used  within, 

passes  out  over  the  ,  ''..Nj&Sk 

water  -  pot  again,  4m  Jy* 

thereby  heating  45f Mr  z'Jj 

both  outside  and  fU  WLJSS,^  »\\ 

within.  IthasaUne  uT/ ■ wll 

revolving  grate,  and  Wd  ijfiBAlif  ,  ...  Wll 

a  good  dumping  ar-  Lju  I 

rangement.  \»/Jf 

This  heater  is  V  W.’-T-fs’v  >■  pj JM 

warranted  to  Tks,  ■  *>.  Jf/M 

give  satisfaction 
or  money  re- 
funded.  For  lllus- 
t  r  a  t  e  d  catalogue, 

etc.,  write  to  WOOD  Hi  PAIGE,  31  Bewail  St..  Lynn,  Mass. 


^Utfcellaueou# 

Ir  you  name  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  »ure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Saddle-horse. 

For  every  degree  of 
back -irritation,  Phenol 
Sodique.  A  raw  place 
takes  on  a  proper  scab 
in  a  night.  For  all  flesh. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 

At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 


SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


obtainable  for 


OOW3,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HORSES. 

Market  price  must  soon  advance,  and  we  advise 
your  taking  In  your  winter’s  supply  now. 


Please  write  us  for  quotations  and  other  particulars. 


OBDBBS  TAEIK  BY  THB 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  I'KSH&Sft 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 


EFFECT  OF  FEEDING  UPON  MILK. 


Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  valuable  Information  regarding 


Cows  That  Go  Blind. 

J.  E.  A.,  El  Dorado,  Cal. — What 
makes  my  cattle  go  blind  and  what  is  a 
remedy  for  the  trouble  ?  Their  eyes  be¬ 
gin  to  run  and  the  water  runs  out  for 
about  a  week,  then  a  scum  grows  over 
the  sight  and  they  are  blind  for  some 
time,  and  then  the  film  gradually  goes 
away  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it 
does  not.  It  generally  attacks  one  eye, 
then  the  other.  Some  of  my  cows  are 
having  the  trouble  a  second  time  this 
winter. 

Ans. — Your  cattle  are  apparently  suf¬ 
fering  from  an  attack  of  enzootic  oph¬ 
thalmia  due  to  some  local  cause  or  condi¬ 
tion.  Remove  the  unaffected  animals  to 
new  quarters,  if  possible  where  they 
will  have  a  change  of  feed,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  drinking  water.  If  running  in 
low  pasture  remove  them  to  high  ground. 
The  afflicted  cattle  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool,  dry,  darkened  stable  during  the 
day,  to  protect  them  from  the  light. 
They  may  be  allowed  to  run  in  a  yard  or 
pasture  on  high  ground  at  night,  if  the 
weather  is  mild  and  dry.  Give  each  ani¬ 
mal  from  1  to  1%  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
according  to  its  size  and  condition,  to 
open  the  bowels.  The  diet  should  be 
light  and  sufficiently  laxative  to  keep 
the  bowels  moving  freely.  In  the  mild 
cases  no  local  treatment  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  severe  cases  in  which  there 
is  much  inflammation,  suspend  a  cloth 
from  the  horns  so  as  to  cover  the  eyes, 
and  keep  the  cloth  saturated  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  dram  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
one-third  dram  of  sulphate  of  morphia, 
dissolved  in  a  quart  of  soft  water.  Give 
one  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of  potash  in 
the  drinking  water  once  or  twice  daily. 
Horses  with  a  Cough. 

E.  H.,  Lamartine,  Pa. — My  horses 
have  a  cough  and  run  at  the  nose,  eat 
and  drink  all  right,  have  no  swelling 
under  the  jaws.  What  ails  them  and 
what  should  I  do  for  them  ? 

Ans. — A  cough  may  accompany  or  suc¬ 
ceed  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  but  is 
most  commonly  associated  with  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  A  cough,  like  a 
lameness,  is  not  a  disease  of  itself,  but 
simply  a  symptom  of  disease.  In  the 
present  case,  being  accompanied  by  the 
nasal  discharge,  it  would  indicate  as  the 
probable  cause  a  cold  or  some  catarrhal 
affection  of  the  air  passages.  Steam  the 
head  at  night  by  feeding  from  a  bucket 
or  a  nose-feeding  bag  a  hot-bran  mash, 
made  by  pouring  sufficient  boiling  water 
over  four  to  six  quarts  of  bran  to  make 
a  soft  mash,  and  placing  it  before  the 
animal  while  steaming  hot.  Usually  a 
horse  will  work  at  the  mash  while  cool¬ 
ing  so  as  to  give  the  air  passages  a  good 
steaming.  If  he  does  not,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  place  the  mash  in  a  sack  or 
nose-bag  and  fasten  it  to  the  halter  or  over 
the  head  for  half  an  hour.  A  stimulating 
liniment  or  mild  blister  applied  externally 
to  the  throat  is  often  very  beneficial  in 
relieving  the  local  irritation.  For  this 
purpose  the  ordinary  ammonia  liniment 
(equal  parts  of  strong  aqua  ammonia 
and  sweet  oil,  well  shaken  together)  may 
be  applied  once  daily  over  the  region  of 
the  throat,  until  the  skin  is  slightly  blis¬ 
tered  ;  then  apply  every  two  or  three 
days,  or  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  counter-irritation  without  blister¬ 
ing  the  skin  too  severely.  If  the  cough 
is  severe,  the  following  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  daily  until  relieved: 
one  teaspoonful  of  fluid  extract  of  bella¬ 
donna  and  one  tablespoonful  of  finely- 
powdered  nitrate  of  potash  mixed  with 
sufficient  honey  or  thick  syrup  to  make  a 
paste,  and  placed  well  back  upon  the 
tongue  with  a  spoon  or  paddle,  to  be 
slowly  dissolved  and  swallowed. 

[dr.]  f.  l.  kilborne. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


Nearly  at  the  head  of  the  first  column 
on  page  858,  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  a 
correspondent  says:  “No  one  fact  is 
better  established  than  this :  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  butter  fat  to  casein  in  milk  is 
constant.  In  other  words,  milk  that  is 
rich  in  butter  fats  is  correspondingly 
rich  in  casein.”  The  very  reverse  is 
true.  Let  us  go  over  a  few  facts  in 
the  case,  and  see  how  this  thing  is.  I 
will  begin  with  Willard,  a  careful  and 
experienced  author,  who  in  his  Dairy 
Husbandry,  page  300,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  as  to  the  composition  of  new 
milk  ; 


Sample 

Butter. 

Casein. 

Sugar. 

No.  1.... 

.  Percent..  7.62 

3.31 

4.46 

No.  2.... 

“  4.96 

3.66 

5.05 

No.  3.... 

“  3.99 

8.47 

5.11 

No.  3)$.. 

“  3.43 

3  12 

5.12 

These  figures  show  quite  the  reverse  of 
what  is  stated  in  the  lines  above  quoted, 
for  the  milk  that  has  7.62  per  cent  of  fat 
in  it,  has  less  casein  and  sugar  than  that 
with  only  4.96  per  cent  of  fat.  In  fact, 
the  sugar,  which  is  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  solid  matter  of  milk,  increased 
all  through  as  the  fats  decreased  ;  while 
the  casein  does  the  same,  taking  the  aver¬ 
age.  We  will  now  go  to  Massachusetts, 
where  the  experiment  station  gives  these 
figures  in  the  annual  report  for  1891  : 


Cow  Fats.  Other  solids. 

No.  21 .  6.75  9.93 

No.  20 .  6.40  9.53 

NO.  18 .  5.95  9.81 

NO.  23. .  5.85  9.64 

No.  12 .  5.10  9.09 

NO.  17 . 4.73  9.25 

No.  N .  4.54  9.56 

No.  31 .  3.65  9.52 

NO.  4 .  3.90  9.31 


Cows  31  and  14,  practically  gave  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  amount  of  solids  not 
fat,  while  the  butter  varied  from  3.65  to 
6.40  per  cent;  while  cow  12  gave  a  much 
less  proportion  of  solids  not  fat,  with 
more  than  30  per  cent  more  fat  in  her 
milk  than  in  that  of  cow  4. 

If  we  go  to  the  Connecticut  reports 
and  others  that  might  be  quoted,  we  find 
the  same  kind  of  evidence,  and  Dr.  Col¬ 
lier  of  New  York,  has  recently  given  his 
testimony  in  these  columns  to  the  effect 
that  the  fats  of  the  food  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  butter,  and 
that  the  albuminoids  are  “not  in  it,”  and 
as  it  has  never  been  alleged  that  fats  in 
the  food  increase  the  nitrogen  in  the 
product,  this  evidence  is  to  be  taken 
strictly  as  supporting  the  same  fact  as 
that  above  proved  beyond  question. 

The  correspondent  asks  what  sort  of 
cheese  would  milk  make  that  has  only 
two  per  cent  of  fat?  This  is  not  a  fair 
argument  at  all,  because  there  is  very 
little  milk  indeed  so  poor  in  fat  as  this. 
But  it  would  make  a  much  better  cheese 
than  the  average;  for  a  mere  skim-milk 
cheese  has  25  to  27  per  cent  of  fat  in  it, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  more 
than  three  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  milk 
in  the  curd.  And  a  cheese  made  from  a 
two-per-cent  milk  would  have  33  per  cent 
of  fat  in  it,  if  the  casein  was  four  per 
cent,  and  50  per  cent  if  the  butter  and 
casein  were  in  the  same  proportion  as 
claimed.  H.  stewart. 


The  Raw,  Blustering  Winds  of  winter 
search  out  the  weaknesses  of  all  who  are  predis¬ 
posed  to  Lung  Complaints,  and  In  consequence. 
Colds.  Coughs,  and  Bronchial  Disorders  everywhere 
prevail.  Those  who  have  contractod  Colds  should  be 
especially  careful,  and  not  imprudently  wait  until 
by  constant  coughing  they  so  Irritate  and  rack  their 
Lungs  as  to  bring  on  themselves  a  very  serious  Pul¬ 
monary  affection.  Let  them  rather  treat  their  symp¬ 
toms  rationally,  and  at  once,  and  by  the  prompt  use 
of  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  cure  their.  Colds,  and 
heal  all  accompanying  Soreness  of  the  Chest. — Adv. 


ST.  LAMBERT  young  Bulls  and  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  blood,  in-and-lnbred  to  Stoke 
Pogis  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  867  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

HANDSOME  ROAD  HORSE, 

very  speedy.  Address  J.  G.  BAKER,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

Two  handsome  matched  bay  teams.  Dark  gray 
gelding,  16-1,  1250  pounds,  high  action,  perfect 
manners.  Imported  Cleveland  Bay  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Choice  stock  at  low  prices. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


DlflMFNT'Q  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  col- 
l  w  orrngs;  new  designs.  10(1  Samples 
11/ All  DADCDC  sentfor8c.  A.  L.  Diament  &  Oo 
■■ALL  rArtnO  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


On  the  Sound.  The  capital  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Fifty  dollars  buys  a  lot  in  East  Park  Addition. 
$5.00  first  payment,  $3.00  per  month  until  fully  paid.  In  a  few  years  these  lots  will  be  In  the  center  of 
the  city.  Olympia  is  growing  fast.  We  can  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  leading  business  men 
throughout  the  country  who  have  made  profitable  Investments  through  us.  Address 

nussxiriXi  rtjsset.Ti, 

BURLINGTON,  Financial  Agents,  Main  Office: 

VERMONT.  1414,  O.  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES. 


NO  COGGING. 


AUTOMATIC  CLEANING. 


BORDEAUX  Mixture  thrown  as  readily 
WATER,  long  as  well  as  short  distances. 

You  work  the  pump,  the  nozzle  does  the  rest.  GRADUATED  FAN-SHAPED  SPRAY.  This  nozzle 
was  used  during  the  past  season  In  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STATION  work  with  ENTIRE  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  Economical  and  reliable.  Price,  $2.00.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


JOHN  McCOWAN,  Forest  Home,  N.  Y. 


MAXWELL’S  EARLY  BLACKBERRY. 

Large,  Rich,  Luscious— no  core— Productive;  Ripens  with  Early  Harvest  Blackberry,  and  is  twice  as 
large.  Bush  two  to  three  feet;  branches  from  ground;  grows  from  root  cuttings;  very  thorny.  Ripens 
June  20.  Price,  $1.50  per  dozen;  $10.00  per  100;  $80.00  per  1,000.  Half  quantity  at  same  rate.  Also  Robinson 
and  Maxwell’s  No.  1  Strawberries— both  staminate-worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Price,  50  cents  per 

dozen;  $2.50 per  100.  a.  c.  MAXWELL,  Chanute,  Kan. 

“I  am  personally  acquainted  with  A.  C.  Maxwell,  and  know  him  to  be  reliable.”— John  A.  Cross,  Vice- 
President  for  Southern  District  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society. 


For  Throat  Troubles,  Coughs 
and  Hoarseness,  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  are  a 
simple,  yet  effective,  remedy. 
For  over  forty  years  they  have 
been  recommended  by  physi¬ 
cians  and  known  all  over  the 
world  as  one  of  the  few  staple 
Cough  remedies. 


bcst  a,  HAYfficsyes 
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Addins  P.K.Dcd^ck^Cs. 

DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY. N.Y. 


FOR  THE  BEST 

Two  Wheelers, 

Road  Wagons, 

Hay  Carriers, 

Forks,  flings,  &c. 

WHITE  to 

C.  H.  FOWLER  CO.,  Weedsport  N.Y. 


Anew  variety.  The  only  Ironclad  pear  known  o 
large  size  and  high  quality.  Original  tree  57  year: 
old.  Never  blighted.  $2000realized  from  the  fruit  of 
this  single  tree.  Handsome  illustrated  pamphlet 
withhistory.testlmonials.etc.free.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Introduced  under  copyright  and  for  sale  exclusively 
by  W.  E.  JONES  «fc  NON,  Lincoln,  Ill. 
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Parts,  he$TjH  and  YKSIOKZLVOft-B 

r  %IM.  Ocr  CAE/XBLB  It  K  A  PS  ACT  u4. 
UTTL1  fiXI  lead  all  others.  Tom  eaa  mtsI 
satr  hr  dealing  with  as.  Book  of 
im.  rilL]&,  FORCE  PUMP 


TREES. 

Blue  Spruce.  Doug¬ 
las  Spruce,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitrns,  etc.,  etc. 
Oatalpa  Spectosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds.  R  DOUGLAS  & 
SON,  Waukegan,  11L 


Dibble’s  Garden  Seeds. 

Fresh,  Pure  Stock  direct  to  you  at  wholesale. 
Ten  standard  packets.  5-centslze  for  30  cents  post¬ 
paid.  Five  pounds  Mammoth  Red  Mangel  Wurzel, 
$1 .00  by  express.  Catalogue  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ji  FINE  ROSE 


SURE  to  Grow,  Sure 
to  Bloom— and  a  packet 
of  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds. 
With  Catalogue  for  10c. 
WM.  B.  REED,  Box  78,  Cliambersburg,  l*a. 


SEND 


for  our  list  of  19  Cata¬ 
logs  of  Music  and 
Musical  Instruments. 
W.  Story.  26  Central  St... Boston.  Man 


A  A II II I II ft  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES, 
unnnmu  D.  O.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

S||  or  11  rqnQT  loo  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

•  la.  CL  L.  ll.  rnuo  I  |Produce  Commission  Merchant,. 

Reference:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


T  W 

S 

The  only  book  of  the  kind  FREE.  Specialties— 
Corn  (Imp.  Learning  In  particular),  Potatoes, 
Oats.  Novelties  and  hundreds  of  fine  seeds. 

Write  H.  E.  TWEED.  Ripley,  O. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Are  “Northern  Grown,”  “true  to  name,”  “Finest 
Quality,”  and  sold  at  lowest  possible  prices.  $3.25 
to  $3.75  per  barrel  for  best  12  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EED’S 


LEAD! 

Send  for  my 
Seed  Almanac. 


Potato  Growers,  Attention! 

Do  you  want  to  be  In  It  ?  If  so,  you  must  hustle  to 
get  there.  The  originator  of  the  “Sir  William'’ 
offers  wide-awake  growers  of  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  test  this  extraordinary  Potato  prior 
to  its  general  introduction  next  year.  Two  hundred 
bushels  is  all  that  will  be  distributed  under  this  offer. 
Order  limited;  one  (1)  to  five  (5)  bushels.  Price,  etc., 
given  on  application. 

R.  D.  BURK,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

“Sir  William  ”  Is  a  medium  earlv,  buff  skin, 
ovate-oblong,  large-sized  Potato.  Eyes  strong,  but 
medium  as  to  number  and  prominence,  flesh  white, 
quality  the  best.  Vine  large,  strong  and  erect,  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer,  flowers  white  shading  to  buff,  enor¬ 
mous  yielder.  Tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds  in  1891,  In 
connection  with  many  new  va.ieties,  alBO  Burbank 
and  Mammoth  Pearl  for  comparison,  they  head  the 
list  with  a  record  of  1,008.33  bushels  per  acre,  out- 
yielding  all  others  from  272  to  605  bushels.  (See  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  page  202,  March  26, 1892.) 


rno  D r |J T  HQ  Oil  C  Large  orchard  and 
run  nLlll  Un  CALL,  vineyard,  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  After  net  expenses  are  paid,  c  ne-fourth 
of  the  receipts  pav  rent. 

CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Ya 


Maryland  farms. — Book  and  map  free 
C.  E.  8HANAHAN,  Attorney,  Easton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 


— 300  FARMS.  Two  Fruit  Farms 
at  a  great  bargain.  Circulars  free . 
J.  H.  Brlstor,  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va 
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PHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goe* 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
PP"They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  .25  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  “ 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv."  per 

line  leaded . 75  •• 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

13TA  BSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8 14  marks,  or  10)$  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Budding,  New  York. 


LEAVINGS.  trifling  trouble  in  comparison  with  a  con 

Miss  Canada  Talks  Back. — Reading  flagration  in  the  barn.  o.  k.  lane. 
the  lines  “  Uncle  Sam  to  Miss  Canada,” 
set  me  thinking,  and  now  1  add  a  botani¬ 
cal  invitation  on  behalf  of  Miss  Can¬ 
ada,  to  The  Rttral’s  E.  S.  Carman,  for 
no  one  deserves  more  than  he  the 
most  hearty  thanks  for  aT  the  labor, 
deep  thought  and  untiring  perseverance 
in  giving  to  us  new  and  valuable  cereals, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  : 

Come  and  see  us  at  our  cotl 
Come,  I  pray,  deny  us  not. 

Here  each  flow’ret  richly  blows. 

Some  In  clusters,  some  In  rows. 

Subtle  odors  fill  the  air; 

Fresh  and  vivid  colors  glare. 

Would  you  search  with  curious  eye  ? 

Here,  at  hand,  the  objects  lie: 

From  the  first  (Monandiia)  class 
To  Cryptogamla  with  your  glass 
You  may.  with  botanic  skill, 

Scrutinize,  and  take  your  fill, 

Con  amort ,  when  you  will. 

Here  1  count  each  stamen,  crown’d 
With  anthera,  which  around 
Pollen  scatter  when  the  sun 
(Oh,  what  rules  thro’  Nature  run  !) 

Has  from  flaming  Leo  sent 
Heat  to  burst  the  tegument, 

While  the  pistils  (female  part) 

With  unerring,  wondrous  art, 

To  dissolve  and  catch  the  dust, 

Moisture  on  each  stigma  thrust. 

This  solution,  well  'tls  known, 

Thro’  the  tubular  style  flows  down; 

Where  It  then,  we  likewise  know, 

Impregnates  the  germ  below, 

Into  fruit  the  gerinen  swells; 

Fruits  yield  seeds  In  various  cells, 

Seeds,  by  hand  as  well  as  winds, 

Propagate  their  sev’ral  kinds. 


•*  Florida  Two-cent  Pork. — As  specu¬ 
lators  seem  determined  to  make  bacon 
eaters  pay  more  tban  they  ought,  the 
best  and  cheapest  plans  for  hog  raising 
should  be  adopted  by  farmers  to  avoid 
helping  the  gamblers.  For  myself  I  shall 
try  this  plan;  I  have  four  lots  of  three 
acres  each:  on  March  10,  I’ll  cut  off  rye 
and  put  in  cow  peas,  and  in  June  I’ll  turn 
hogs  in;  in  the  second  lot  I’ll  put  in  peas 
and  on  May  1,  turn  in  hogs.  Every  two 
months  I’ll  sow  peas.  After  this  year  I 
shall  have  cassava,  keeping  till  April  in 
the  ground  and  yielding  three  times  as 
much  as  sweet  potatoes.  It  is  good  for  all 
kinds  of  stock  and  poultry.  I  plant  arti¬ 
chokes,  pindars,  chufas,  pumpkins,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  German  clover  and  mulberries,  all 
to  feed  hogs  from  January  to  June.  From 
June  to  July  they’ll  get  cow  peas.  In  Flor¬ 
ida  two  or  three  crops  of  peas  can  be  raised 
on  the  same  land.  Pork  here  is  made 
chiefly  from  pindars  (peanuts)  and  chu¬ 
fas,  and  the  expense  is  two  cents  per 
pound.  By  the  above  additions  hogs 
can  be  fattened  all  the  year  round,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  rambling  razorbacks — 
squeezing  through  fences.  c.  m.  c. 

Hampton,  Fla. 


''jpHE  increased  yearly  sales  of 

Bradleys  Fertilizers 

for  the  past  thirty-two  years,  A 
since  1861,  are  illustrated 
by  these  triangles.  The  . 

sales  of  18(>1  being  rep-  ^A 
resented  by  the  smaller 
triangle.  The  larger 
triangle  represents 
the  sales  of  LSD'*. 


Come  and  see  us  at  our  cot 
Come,  I  pray,  deny  us  not. 


Delaware. 


MISS  CANADA, 


Help  for  that  Persimmon  Tree. — I  do  wno  a  year  a£f°  were  clamoring  fo 
not  agree  with  the  answer  to  F.  C.  in  a  legislation  to  benefit  farmers,  l 
late  Rural  regarding  his  worthless  per-  Government  loaning  them  money  a 
simmon  tree.  While  it  is  true,  as  we  are  or  no  Merest  or  security.  Ther 
told,  that  the  Japanese  persimmons  are  more  reason  why  the  government 
not  hardy,  yet  we  have  native  varieties  interfere  because  an  over-produc 
that,  though  not  so  large  as  the  Japanese,  s^ver  causes  its  price  to  fall  be! 
are  fully  as  good  in  quality,  and  of  these  ^°8*'  °t  Pro  luction,  than  there  is 
F.  C.  can  procure  grafts  to  work  his  tree  interference  with  the  productio 
over  with.  I  have  a  great  many  such  sa*e  wheat,  corn,  cattle  or  ] 
trees  that  bear  excellent  fruit  which  sells  Should  bullion  go  up  to  double  its  j 
readily  in  the  market  at  good  prices.  At  re-  value,  as  hogs  have  doubled  valu 
quest  Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Pomologist,  year>  how  would  it  affect  free  coi 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  ^hy  should  not  the  Governmen 
D.  C.,  will  send  scions  of  some  of  the  revenue  from  its  stamp  on  silver  a 
best  native  varieties.  I  find  that  bark  as  on  PaPer  ?  If  the  governmei 
grafting  is  the  only  successful  method.  make  a  good  time  for  the  produ 
To  do  this,  secure  the  scions  and  keep  siiyer>  let  it  pass  it  around  to 
them  dormant  until  the  bark  will  peel  who  produce  wheat  or  iron  and  all 
on  the  stock;  then  cut  the  stocks  or  productions.  1  hose  that  are  enga 
branches  off  square,  slit  down  one  side,  s’lver  production  knew  what  go’ 
make  a  sloping  cut  in  the  scion  as  in  t^ie  va*ue  °f  the  industry  whei 
whip  or  splice  grafting,  and  push  the  engaged  in  it,  as  did  those  enga; 
graft  down  between  the  bark  and  wood  °^ier  industries  when  they  star 
as  in  budding  ;  tie  and  wax  as  in  ordin-  theirs.  Anything  that  would  unb 
ary  grafting.  I  have  found  this  method  our  money  system  would  be  an  inj 
of  grafting  excellent  for  everything  ex-  many,  and  ought  not  to  be 

eept  grapes.  e.  a.  r.  force  by  the  government  even  the 

benefited  the  few.  o.  e.  fre 

Fire  !  Fire  !  ! — I  went  to  paint  a  roof  Iowa, 
for  a  farmer  who  said:  “I  will  get  a 

lamp  and  go  up  with  you,  otherwise  you  Long  Island  Fruit  Notes. — Th 
can’t  find  the  scuttle  hole.”  There  were  Elseagnuslongipes  bore  fruit  at  my 
three  painters  with  paint,  one  with  a  last  summer,  and  it  answered  the  d< 
bucket  of  ice- water  to  drink  and  the  tion  given  of  it  by  Joseph  Meehan, 
farmer  with  his  lamp,  which  “in  the  its  time  of  ripening,  size  and  fo 
shuffle  ”  of  opening  the  scuttle,  came  in  growth.  Probably  to  those  who 
contact  with  the  heavy  masses  of  cob-  plenty  of  better  fruit,  none  of  this 
webs,  and  these  instantly  ignited.  The  of  trees  will  be  of  much  value,  b 
blaze  ran  along  the  rafters  faster  than  a  ornament  and  affording  a  pleasii 
squirrel.  We  dashed  the  ice-water  on  it.  riety,  they  are  entitled  to  a  place 
No  use  ;  and  we  were  nearly  smothered  have  had  in  our  garden  a  dozen  c 
with  smoke  before  more  water  could  be  Triumph  gooseberry  plants  about 
brought  up  three  flights  of  stairs.  The  more  years,  and  they  have  been  er 
house  and  its  contents  burnt  as  quickly  free  from  mildew,  and  been  reguh 
if  they  had  been  coal-oiled.  Here  is  prolific  bearers,  of  excellent  flavo 
where  the  defective  flue  or  chimney  spark  superior  to  the  much-lauded  Ind 
puts  in  its  first  work.  The  lamp  had  not  and  larger  and  more  prolific  tha 
exploded;  the  heat  of  its  chimney  started  Downing.  Why  they  are  not  mor 
the  cobwebs  which  burnt  like  tissue  tivated  and  better  known  I  cannot  x 
paper.  Cobwebs,  like  silk  or  cotton  fiber,  stand.  Our  Botan  or  Abundance 
are  almost  explosive  near  sparks.  Then  trees  have  borne  two  years,  and  w« 
the  lint  from  the  carpet  sweepings  great  hopes  that  now  we  can  h 


The  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.  use  only  the  best  of  crude  mate¬ 
rials,  which  are  carefully  prepared  by  approved  machinery  according  to 
formulas  based  upon  thorough  field  tests,  thus  furnishing  the  best  plant- 
food  possible  to  secure.  These  essential  requisites,  combined  with  liberal 
dealings  with  the  farmers,  have  made  the  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  in  the  world. 

^“We  manufacture  fertilizers-  of  all 
grades  and  for  all  crops  ;  and  being  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  world ’  our 
facilities  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of 
fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals  at 
the  lowest  prices  are  absolutely  un¬ 
equaled. 

See  our  Agents  or  write 
us  before  purchasing. 

Get  our  Illustrated  Pamphlets  from  our  nearest  local  Agent,  or  address 


92  State  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


'ACME  ”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  #>Leveler 


now  made,  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow  that 
does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 
viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 
and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — practically 
indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 
harrow  on  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 
per  cent,  less  than  old  style  ;  in  fact,  it  sells  for 
about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

CITMT  TDT  A  T  T°  responsible  farmers,  to  be  retnmad 

O  Llr  1  U  Pi  I  AIAL  at  my  expense  If  not  satisfactory. 


ROBINSON 

WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 


Has  perfect,  independent,  spring-  tension,  for  each  wire.  Twlste 
wheel  will  not  injure  zinc  coating  of  wires.  Weaves  over  splices  In  wire 
with  ease.  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  and  best.  (Agent 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 

LTE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  Pan  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity,  i 


I  I  oman  interchangeable  syrup  I  I 

I  Pan»  (connected  by  siphons) 

easily  handled  for  |  cleansing  and  storing,  and  a  PcrfecT” 
Automatic  Regulator.  Tha  Champion  is  aa  great  aa 

improvement  over  the  Oeok  Pan  as  the  latter  was  over . 

kettle,  hang  on  a  fence  raiL  Catalogues  mailed frt*  on 


__  applicative 

THE  0.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  Rulland,  IQ.,  and  Montreal,  Qua. 


T  TI  F  RTTR  AT  NR  W- V  O  R  V  R  R 


Feb.  18 


ALWAYS  READY, NO  BOILER  NO  FIRE.NO  ENGINEER, NO 
LICENSE  NO  DANGER, STATIONARY, MARINE  AND 
PORTABLE  ENGINES  FOR  BOATS, PUMPS, FACTORIES  ETC. 
SMALL  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY. 

SAFETY  VAPOR  ENGINE  Go. 

END  FOR 


16  MURRAY ST.NEW  YORK 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS— NO  CHARGE 


FERTILIZER  FARMING 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 


Old  King  Cole  Is  a  merry  old  sou), 

And  why,  pray,  shouldn't  he  be  ? 

When  of  all  our  coal  he  has  control 
And  charges  furiously. 

—New  York  Herald. 

How  shy  she  looks,  how  fair,  how  young; 

But  a  slyer  maiden  is  seldom  found, 

For  she  keeps  a  sprig  of  mistletoe  hung 
From  her  parlor  celling  the  whole  year  round. 

—New  York  Press. 

OUT  FOR  THE  STUFF. 

]  want  to  be  a  robin. 

And  It  would  just  suit  me, 

While  all  the  birds  are  singing  there, 

To  perch  upon  a  tree. 

But  If  1  cannot  be  the  bird 
With  breast  of  red,  why  then 
""tli  eggs  at  40c  a  doz. 
gladly  be  a  ben. 

—Minneapolis  Journal. 

THE  OCEAN. 

Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 

Made  the  mighty  ocean, 

8o  we  understand. 

Yet  there’s  something  lacking; 

Is  It  quite  a  sin 
If  we  ask  the  question: 

“  Where  does  the  salt  come  In  ?  ” 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

Daughter:  “Our  iceman  is  dead, 
papa.”  Father :  “  What  an  awful  change 
it  will  be  for  him.” — Boston  Herald. 

George:  “  I  wonder  why  Ethel  calls 
me  her  chrysanthemum  ?  ”  Binks :  “  She 
may  have  discovered  the  fact  that  you 
haven’t  a  cent.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

A  recent  advertisement  in  an  English 
country  paper  reads  thus  :  “  For  sale. — 
A  bull  terrier  dog,  two  years  old.  Will 
eat  anything ;  very  fond  of  children. 
Apply  at  this  office.” — Boston  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette. 


Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARiTING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JER8KY. 


New  York 


CANADA  UN  LKA(J  HKI)  HARDWOOD 


UNEQUALLED 

Is  the  verdict  of  all  Creamery  men  who  have  used  the 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR, 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  Of  London, 
Can.,  haye  removed  their  Belling  office  to  109  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  Bample  and  free  pamphlet. 


and  compared  It  with  other  machines. 

vFTT^l  Tlie  Bowl  lias  only  Two  parts.  1 1  is  tlic  Closest 

MM}®  Skimmer.  It  lias  the  Largest  Capacity.  It  is 

III  II  'wl  Easiest  Cleaned. 

IB!  |j|«  y#l '  My  No.l  U.  S.  Separator  has  done  |  j  ,600  its.  In  5 hours. 

/mUI/  w,  wEb  IT  Left  only  a  trace  of  fat  hy  Babcock  test. 

■'2 K.  J.  SAnford,  HQpkinton,  St  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

/M  ,  Our  4  Nio.l  U.  S.  Separators  have  run  through  1 05,000  its. 

gljjj  *  in  a  single  day,  and  Jolt  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 

fat.  Farmers  Ckeamkky  Co.,  G24  Race  St,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

,fe====:=:*=^^  Our  No.  1  U.  S.  Separator  runs  5,000  its.  In  two  hours 

and  does  perfect  skimming.  Coquilee  Creamery  Co.,  Cofjuille.  Coos  co.,  Oregon. 

These  Separators  are  made  in  Two  factory  and  Three  <! :: . .•  y  siaes. 

Send  for  full  illustrated  pamphlet,  full  of  testimonials  of  same  tenor  as  above. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thu  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 


MIXED  PAINTS 


onijr  Plante  i 

that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  WET  OR  DRY 
with  a  certainty,  In  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SA  V  K  Middlemen  s 
nrotlts.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York..  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleaclied,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
Uty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON.  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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Farquhar’g  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Gener¬ 
ally,  Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers  a  specialty.  W  arrant ed  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


FARM  TOPICS. 

Our  Money-Lending  Ex- Farmer  Again . 

Spent  Hops;  a  Big  Corn  Yield  . 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Potatoes . 

Oats  and  Peas;  Kainit  for  Stable  Mannre. . . 

Bone  Meal  on  the  Farm . 

Hen  Manure  and  Ashes  for  Potatoes . 

Sprouting  Potatoes  In  Sand . 

Early  Corn . 

Maple  Evaporating  by  Steam . 

“  Rose  of  Erin”  Defended . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Some  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dairymen . 

Establishing  a  Milk  Factory . 

Soiling  and  Ensilage . 

Converting  Skim-mllk  into  Fat  Lamb . 

Some  Butter  Rations . 

Gluten  Meal  and  Ootion-seed  Dust . 

Tne  Ripening  of  Cream . 

Picking  Out  the  Best  Layers . 

Live  Stock  Matters . 

Ailing  Animals . 

Effect  of  Feeding  upon  Milk . . 

Florida  Two-Cent  Pork . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Waterproofing  Cotton  Cloth . 

Wood  Ashes;  Green  Manure  for  Vineyards, 

Bone  and  Potash  for  Apple  Trees . 

Grafts  on  Keiffer  Stock . 

Hardy  Oranges  from  Seed . . 

Horticultural  Books . 

Japanese  Plums . 

Fertilizers  for  Melons . 

Slim  Chance  for  Berries . . 

Crescent  Strawberry  O.  K . 

About  the  Ruby  Currant . . 

Strawberry  Plants  and  Gladiolus  Bulbs . 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society.. 

Help  for  That  Persimmon  Tree . 

Long  Island  Fruit  Notes . 

WOMAN  AND  HOME. 

A  Family  Confab . 

Small  Savings  In  Bread . 

Wholesale  Jelly  Making . 

Easy  Starching . 

For  Exact  Fitting . 

Spiced  Hams  for  Breakfast . 

Spiced  Beef . . 

For  the  Hair . 

A  Formal  Breakfast . 

To  Mend  Oilcloth . 

The  Windows  in  Winter . 

Open  Eyes  Supply  an  Omission . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Student  Life  at  an  Agricultural  College.... 

Good  Roads  for  Minnesota . 

Poor  Roads  That  Help  Agriculture . 

Inoculation  Studies . • . 

Cold  Storage  for  Silks . 

An  Election  Bet . 

Outside  or  Inside . 

Averting  a  Mule  Strike . 

Editorial . 

Brevities . 

Business  Bits . . . 

Publisher's  Desk . . . 

Wo  Want  to  know . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 
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Shear  Nonsense .  . 


/  v  .  f  Queen 
/  CSeJ  /  of  all 
/  f  flowers. 

/  The  D.  &  C. 
/  f  Rose  is  queen  of 

f  all  roses.  The  D. 
/ f  &  C.  Roses  include 
f  all  varieties  of  worth  ; 
they  are  grown  on  their 
f  own  roots,  reared  and  cared 
f  for  as  carefully  as  a  child. 
^When  the  budding  age  is  reach¬ 
ed  they  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
flower  lover.  We  send  them  every¬ 
where  safely  by  mail,  postpaid.*  Dis¬ 
tance  is  a  matter  of  no  import.  Our  new 

“GUIDE  TO  ROSE  CULTURE” 

will  aid  in  selecting  Roses  and  other 
flowers  of  the  best  varieties,  by  giving 
you  descriptions,  prices  and  pictures. 
It  also  gives  you  complete  instructions 
for  their  culture  and  care.  We  will  send 
SfiFree,  together  with  a  copy  of  our  mag¬ 
azine,  “SUCCESS  WITH  FLOWERS,” 
to  all  flower  lovers  making  early 
application.  Address 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co., 
*^S232«..West  Grove,  P? 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVMft 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  11  I  IIIU  “  UltCOUL 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mail,  50  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HSkU 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  m  HBi  Bi 

forward  SO  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  W rapper  ?  bbbbhbbi 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


y  ''  ,  -iiu — x  The  Seventh  Year’s 

\  Trial  of  this  wonderful 
P  -Vr  -  ~~~  Kral>e  nl0re  than  6U6- 

-LjU  said  of  It  In  the  past. 
I  'ffifW  i,  IsS  The  most  desirable 
j  \  \  W  hrrL:-'  j  hardy  outdoor  early 
\x  grape  known.  Send  for 

\  f  free  circular  giving  full 

X-  trademark — information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs- 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Scfpio,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  < 

CUATESand 

BASKETS. 

Indorsed  by  all  hjjj 
leading  berry 
growers  as  The  I^J 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 


are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Dee 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


BlnS  X  ukst.  Also  cut  Lnj 
W  I  1  I  1  Packages  Or»pe,-=M-L - '■“P 

1-ach  ami  other  baskets.  Prices  low.  Ulus.  Catalogue  Free. 

DISBROW  MFC.CO..ROCHKSTER.N.Y. 


Leading:  varieties;  bred  for  years  for  purity, 
vigor,  productiveness  and  shapeliness—  for  all  good 
qualities.  Entire  freedom  from  scab  and  rot.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  As  fine  seed  as  can  be  obtained.  Early 
Hose  a  specialty.  W.  S.  TEATOR, 

Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


“I  AM  THE  ONLY  MAN” 

that  sells  Seed  Potatoes.  Oats  and  Fresh  Garden 
Seeds  direct  to  consumers  at  wiiolksat.e.  Best 
Stock.  Best  Prices.  Catalogue  free.  EDWARD 
F.  DIBBLE,  Seed-grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Tradewinds. 

INSTEAD  of  a  formal  mention  from  week  to  week 
of  seedsmen’s,  florists’  and  nurserymen's  cata¬ 
logues  or  the  reproduction  of  printed  slips  which 
are  often  sent  with  them,  it  has  been  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
way  for  many  years  to  examine  the  catalogues  care¬ 
fully  and  to  notice  them  according  to  their  real  value 
as  we  see  it,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  our  readers’  needs. 
In  these  “  notices  ”  we  aim  to  be  impartial — condemn¬ 
ing  all  that  seems  to  be  merely  sensational  and  prais¬ 
ing  all  that  seems  to  be  com¬ 
mendable,  with  little  regard  or 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  with  which  our  patrons 
are  pleased  to  favor  us. 

Our  friends  would  directly 
subserve  our  business  interests, 
and  indirectly  their  own,  if  they 
would  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
their  applications  for  the  cata¬ 
logues. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short 
Hills,  New  Jersey. — As  a  work 
of  art  this  is  among  the  cost¬ 
liest  and  most  elaborate  cata¬ 
logue  productions  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  ever  examined.  There  is 
nothing  coarse,  cheap,  tawdry 
or  exaggerated  in  the  many 
beautiful  photo-engravings 
which  appear  to  the  number  of 
over  100.  Most  of  them  are  full- 
page  illustrations,  two  of  them 
colored,  and  there  are  few  that 
for  accuracy  and  execution 
might  not  well  be  preserved  as 
types  of  the  varieties  they  are 
intended  to  portray.  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  of  large  size — about  10  x 
6  inches,  comprising  220  pages, 
and  is  devoted  to  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  a  farmer,  gardener 
or  florist  may  need  in  the  way 
of  seeds  and  plants.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  orchids  offered  by  the 
“  United  States  Nurseries,”  the 
popular  name  of  the  plant,  is 
perphaps  unequaled  by  any 
other  in  this  country,  as  20  pages 
of  description  and  many  life¬ 
like  illustrations  will  show  ; 
and  the  lists  of  greenhouse, 
stove  plants,  palms,  ferns  and’ 
bedding  plants  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  are  no  less  comprehensive. 

Chrysanthemums  and  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  of  all  kinds  are 
catalogued  in  endless  variety. 

Thirty-two  pages  are  given  to 
specialties  in  chrysanthemums, 
new  carnations,  begonias,  can- 
nas,  orchids,  dracaenas,  pitcher 
plants  and,  finally,  to  new  or 
recent  varieties  of  vegetables. 

Among  these  are  a  new  Varie¬ 
gated-leaved-potato,  Ice  lettuce,  Tomato  semperfruc- 
tifera,  the  Stanley  pea,  etc  A  full-page  photo-en¬ 
graving  shows  Maranta  Lageriana ;  another  the 
Tulip  poppy.  A  beautifully  executed  colored  plate 
shows,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  a  group  of 
single  and  double  begonias,  which  will  give  those  of 
our  readers  unfamiliar  with  these  magnificent  bed- 
ding  plants  an  idea  of  the  wTonderful  improvements 
that  may  be  wrought  by  the  hybridizer’s  skill.  An¬ 
other  colored  plate  shows  a  double-flowering  datura, 
white  within  and  purple  without. 


The  Rural,  New-Yorker  delights  in  giving  this 
catalogue  unqualified  praise,  and  we  hope  that  all  of 
our  readers  will  possess  themselves  of  it,  and  that  they 
will  be  as  much  pleased  in  its  examination  as  we  our¬ 
selves  have  been. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrisox  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio.— 
This  excellent  catalogue  of  165  pages  is  sent  out  by 
one  of  the  best  nursery  firms  in  the  country.  Sixty 
pages  are  given  to  seeds  of  all  kinds ;  60  pages  to  a 
general  collection  of  plants,  in  which  is  included  a 
selection  of  the  best  roses  in  cultivation  ;  four  pages 


to  hardy  perennials  ;  eight  to  hardy  shrubs  and  vines; 
z2  pages  to  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  the  rest  to  trees  and 
miscellanea. 

Among  small  fruits  we  see  the  Timbrell  strawberry 
announced  for  sale  for  the  first  time.  We  are  glad  to 
see  it  because  the  variety,  as  tried  in  the  Rural 
Grounds,  proved  to  be  unequaled  by  any  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties  which  have  been  raised  there  during 
the  past  20  years.  Need  we  assure  our  readers  that 
we  have  no  interest  in  making  this  statement  beyond 
a  desire  to  acquaint  them  with  the  fact  ?  The  Tim- 


brell  may  fail  elsewhere  ;  it  may  have  owed  its  strik¬ 
ing  superiority  to  peculiarities  of  season  which  just 
suited  it  and  which  may  never  occur  again.  The  fact 
is  simply  that  as  to  productiveness,  size  and  quality — 
taking  all  these  together — we  have  never  seen  its 
equal,  as  judged  by  last  season’s  trial.  The  color  and 
shape  are  such  that  the  Timbrell  may  at  once  be  iden¬ 
tified  wherever  it  is  seen,  so  that  any  other  variety 
sent  in  place  of  it,  or  by  mistake,  can  be  at  once 
detected. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  speak. 

ing  in  such  emphatic  terms  of 
praise  of  any  new  fruit,  and 
when  the  opportunity  does  oc¬ 
cur,  it  gives  us  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  do  so. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  The 
Rural’s  increase  in  circulation 
is  greater  the  present  subscrip¬ 
tion  season  than  ever  before,  we 
may  be  excused  for  saying  to 
our  many  new  readers  what  is 
well  known  to  our  old  friends, 
that  it  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
work  to  try  all  promising  novel¬ 
ties  as  soon  as  we  could  learn  of 
them.  As  a  result  these  col¬ 
umns  have  been  the  first  to 
speak,  from  actual  experience, of 
such  strawberries  as  the  Sharp¬ 
less,  Crescent,  Parker  Earle, 
Iowa  Beauty,  Brandywine, 
Timbrell,  etc.;  of  such  grapes 
as  Victoria,  Niagara,  Colerain, 
Nectar,  Ulster,  Diamond,  Ge¬ 
neva,  etc.;  of  such  gooseberries 
as  Dougal  s,  Columbus,  Car¬ 
man’s;  of  such  currants  as  Fay’s, 
and  so  on  through  the  long  lists 
of  new  potatoes,  peas,  toma¬ 
toes,  sweet  and  field  corn,  etc. 
While,  however,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  commend  one  novelty 
to  the  public,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  condemn  or  to  advise 
caution  as  to  a  hundred. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Storrs  & 
Harrison,  specialties  are  not 
printed  on  colored  fly  leaves  by 
themselves,  as  in  past  years, 
but  they  are  placed  under  the 
regular  lists.  These  we  shall 
allude  to  from  time  to  time. 

J.  M.  Thorbur.v  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. — In  a  colored  plate 
which  is  as  true  to  life  as  any 
similar  production  we  have 
seen,  are  three  tomatoes,  viz,, 
the  Lemon  Blush,  Terra  Cotta 
and  Longkeeper  varieties.  The 
last  is  now  well  known  to  the 
public.  The  others  make  their 
appearance  for  the  first  time. 
The  Lemon  Blush  is  so-called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  lemon-colored  skin 
and  flesh,  and  because  of  a  faint  tint  of  crimson  which 
in  most  of  the  fruits,  during  the  early  and  mid-season, 
appears  about  that  part  of  the  tomato  opposite  to  the 
stem  or  where  the  lobes  of  the  ovary  meet.  The  seeds 
are  small  and  few,  the  flesh  exceedingly  tender  and  of 
better  quality  than  any  other  light-colored  tomato 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  vines  are  all  that 
could  be  asked  for  as  to  prolificacy  and  the  tomatoes 
begin  to  ripen  early  continuing  until  frost. 

The  Terra  Cotta  is  one  of  those  distinct  novelties 
that  mark  the  progress  of  fruit  or  vegetable  culture 


Variegatep-leayed  Potato.  FrG.  41.  See  page  123. 
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only  at  long  intervals.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  the 
peach  some  four  years  ago  and  of  again  crossing  the 
proge*y  later.  It  so  differs  from  other  tomatoes  in 
color,  form  and  skin  that  those  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time  ,  ask  what  it  is.  A  trial  of  these  tomatoes  is 
respectfully  urged  upon  our  readers.  Thorburn  &  Co  , 
is  one  of  the  oldest  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
firms  in  the  country,  and  that  is  the  estimation  in 
which  it  has  been  held  for  over  75  years. 

W.  Atlkb  Bubpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — An 
enterprising  firm  and  a  trustworthy  catalogue  of  175 
pages,  including  several  well-executed  colored  plates 
and  many  pages  of  specialties.  Among  these  are  the 
Melrose  musk-melon,  densely  netted  and  of  the  highest 
quality  ;  White  Wonder  cucumber,  Golden  King 
pepper  and  Truckers’  Favorite  tomato.  The  White 
Wonder  cucumber  is  a  wonder  indeed.  The  color  is 
ivory-white  from  infancy  to  maturity,  the  size  aver¬ 
ages  eight  inches  long  by  two  or  three  inches  through 
and  the  vines  are  exceptionally  productive,  hardy  and 
vigorous.  The  flesh  is  exquisitely  fine  in  quality, 
crisp  and  remains  firm  for  an  unusually  long  time. 
The  Golden  King  pepper  is  a  sport  of  the  popular 
Ruby  King.  The  plants  are  vigorous  and  productive 
and  the  fruits  large,  of  a  bright  yellow  color  and  so 
mild  in  quality  that  they  may  be  sliced  like  tomatoes 
or  cucumbers  as  salads.  The  Trucker’s  Favorite 
tomato  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  varieties  known 
and  quite  regular  in  shape  and  size,  a  fine  shipper  and 
a  good  keeper.  It  ripens  evenly  to  the  stem  and  the 
vines  are  strong  and  healthy. 

Last  year  Mr.  Burpee  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  the 
most  prolific  plant  of  his  Bush  Lima.  The  prize  plant 
bore  358  pods.  Our  opinion  of  this  best  of  the  dwarf 
Limas,  as  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  was  given  two 
years  ago.  The  Willow-leaf  Lima  bears  leaves  of  a 
narrowly  ovate-acuminate  shape;  otherwise  we  do  not 
find  it  of  any  peculiar  value.  The  Black  Lima  is  pe¬ 
culiar  in  that  the  seeds  are  partly  black  or  dark  pur¬ 
ple.  When  boiled  they  are  of  a  dark  color  somewhat 
objectionable.  Except  as  a  curiosity  we  do  not  find  it  a 
variety  to  be  commended  over  the  ordinary  pole  Lima. 

We  tried  the  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn  and 
found  it  to  be  no  startling  improvement  over  the  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  (known  by  several  other  names)  introduced 
years  ago.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  late  variety 
with  the  marked  advantage  of  an  ear  perfect  in  shape. 
The  kernels  are  deep  and  of  the  first  quality.  The 
Heroine  pea  is  placed  among  the  novelties.  We  first 
raised  it  two  years  ago  and  pronounced  it  then  (as 
now)  among  the  best  intermediate  varieties  known. 
All  should  try  it. 

George  W.  P.  Jerkard,  Caribou,  Me. — Seed  pota¬ 
toes  are  made  a  specialty.  Last  season,  the  crop  was 
abundant ;  there  was  no  rot  and  the  potatoes  were  of 
large  size  and  fine  quality,  as  grown  in  this  cold  north 
country.  Mr.  Jerrard  says  that  he  plants  only  smooth 
tubers  of  desirable  shape,  discarding  all  prongy  speci¬ 
mens  or  such  as  show  tendency  to  any  kind  of  disease. 
As  a  consequence,  he  claims  to  have  es¬ 
tablished  strong,  hardy  strains  of  many 
of  the  kinds  he  offers  for  sale.  Each 
season  he  furnishes  this  “  pedigree” 
seed  to  farmers  in  his  county,  who  raise 
crops  for  Mr.  Jerrard  on  contract.  The 
seeds,  stored  in  cool  cellars  during  the 
winter  remain  quite  dormant,  so  that 
when  spring  opens  they  are  as  sound  as 
a  dollar  even  though  kept  until  June. 

Such  seed,  it  is  claimed,  will  yield  from 
one-third  to  twice  as  much  as  seed 
weakened  by  sprouting. 

The  Early  Harvest,  now  offered  for 
the  first,  is  according  to  Mr.  Jerrard’s 
trials,  the  earliest  variety  known.  It 
yields  heavily,  is  of  the  best  quality  and 
of-  fine  appearance.  This  is  offered  in 
lots  of  one  and  two  pounds  only. 

Early  Norther  was  introduced  last 
year.  It  is  from  the  Early  Rose,  but 
nearly  doubles  it  in  yield.  The  better 
known  kinds  are  New  Queen,  Minister, 

Harbinger,  Summit,  Negro,  Dandy, 

Dakota  Red,  Rochester  Rose,  Early  Six 
Weeks,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Puritan,  etc. 

The  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
on  application  to  Mr.  Jerrard. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

— There  is  no  seedsman  in  America  that 
enjoys  a  sounder  reputation  for  square 
dealing  and  conscientious  claims  for 
the  seeds  he  offers.  The  catalogue  (75 
pages)  makes  no  pretense  of  captivating 
readers  by  tawdry  colored  pictures  or 
inflated,  windy  phraseology.  It  aims  to 
guide,  not  to  misguide ;  to  enlighten, 
not  to  bewilder  its  readers.  Among  the 
new  vegetables  catalogued  for  the  first, 
attention  is  called  to  the  Stabler  and  Bo¬ 


nanza  corn;  the  Belmont  and  Royal  Red  tomatoes.  After 
having  carefully  tested  the  Warren  Bush  bean  side 
by  side  with  scores  of  varieties,  Mr.  Gregory  pronounces 
it  to  be  the  “  richest  flavored  of  all  bush  beans.”  It  is 


Burpee’s  Brack  Lima.  Fig.  41. 


a  good  cropper  and  has  a  large,  pulpy,  stringless 
pod.  When  cooked,  it  has  the  rich  flavor  that  hereto¬ 
fore  has  been  believed  to  be  confined  to  the  best  of  the 
pole  beans. 

Of  Baxter’s  Six  Rowed  barley,  Prof.  Saunders,  Direc¬ 


tor  of  the  Canada  Experiment  Farm,  says :  “  In  a  test 
made  with  13  of  the  best  six-rowed  varieties,  it  was 
found  to  produce  the  heaviest  grain.” 

Mr.  Gregory  is  well  pleased  with  the  Early  Beauty 
of  Elberon  potato.  He  finds  it  to  be  among  the 
earliest,  of  good  size,  few  small,  fine  shape,  white 
skin  and  eyes  near  the  surface. 

The  New  Cardinal  pepper  “  grows  to  a  length  of 
about  six  inches,  thick  and  sweet  flesh,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  brilliant  vegetables  grown.  It  is 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  its  beauty  alone. 

Among  flower  specialties  may  be  noted  Centrosema 
grandiflora  (elsewhere  described),  New  Striped  Flow¬ 
ered  begonias,  Lady  of  the  Lake  petunia,  Double 
Golden  Yellow  Scabiosa,  Zinnia  elegans  grandiflora, 
striped  and  variegated  Japanese  hop- vine. 

Elrwanger  <fc  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — When  we 
consider  the  great  amount  of  good  that  this  liberal- 
minded  firm  has  done  for  the  pomological  and  horti¬ 
cultural  interests  of  our  country  during  the  past  50 
years,  we  have  the  feeling  that  the  praise  of  the  usual 
catalogue  notice,  however  sincerely  intended,  detracts 
something — cheapens  rather  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  should  be  held  bv  all. 

The  general  catalogue  of  160  pages  (illustrated)  is 
the  same  as  usual.  It  is  given  up  to  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
ornamental  trees,  herbaceous  plants,  roses  and  the 
like.  The  descriptions  are  conservative,  concise,  and 
as  trustworthy  as  they  can  be  made.  The  first  page 
of  this  general  catalogue  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
combinations  of  color  work  that  we  have  seen.  The 
last  cover  shows  the  three  hardy  roses  in  color,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  and  Marshal  P.  Wilder. 
The  Columbus  gooseberry,  as  has  before  been  stated 
in  these  columns,  is  introduced  by  this  firm,  and  it  is 
probably  the  best  variety  of  foreign  blood  that  has  been 
grown.  The  Superlative  raspberry  is  of  a  peculiar 
conical  form,  dull  red  in  color  ;  flavor  fine.  Six  good 
specimens  weigh  an  ounce.  The  canes  are  vigorous 
and  need  little  if  any  support.  It  is  believed  to  be  a 
decided  advance  upon  all  the  well-known  kinds  of  this 
class.  Anthracnose  has  prevented  a  report  of  the 
variety  as  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

A  supplementary  catalogue  is  issued  of  rare  and 
choice  shrubs,  roses  and  fruits. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York  City. — This 
must  rank,  as  in  previous  years,  among  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  costliest  catalogues  printed.  It  comprises 
156  pages  8%xl0%  inches  in  size  and  in  all  ways  is  a 
suitable  tribute  to  “  America’s  Great  Jubilee  Year,”  a 
commemorative  colored  picture  of  which  appears  on 
the  first  cover  page.  There  are  nine  full-page  colored 
plates.  One  of  these  is  a  striking  portrait  of  the  late 
Peter  Henderson  placed  beside  the  popular  garden¬ 
ing  books  of  which  he  is  the  author.  There  are  three 
highly  colored  plates  of  roses — 12  in  all — of  novelties 
or  favorites  of  late  years.  Among  them  Clothilde 
Soupert,  Mad.  Hoste,  Mrs.  De  Graw,  Wootton,  Sunset, 
Caprice  and  Earle  of  Dufferin.  Another  colored  page 
shows  the  three  remarkable  chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Golden  Wedding  (the  prize-winner 
as  the  best  yellow),  Good  Gracious  (pink) 
and  Gettysburg  (crimson).  Another 
picture  in  colors  shows  seven  different 
“  curled  and  crested  zinnias ;”  another, 
a  new  white  pea,  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  last  year,  named  Emily  Hender¬ 
son.  It  is  white  and  notable  for  extra 
large  flowers.  Still  another  colored  page 
shows  a  specimen  of  that  noteworthy 
advance  in  tomato  culture,  the  Ponderosa 
or  400;  an  ear  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
sweet  corn  and  a  Delicata  squash.  The 
first  Ponderosa  prize  for  “  perfection  of 
form  and  weight”  $150,  was  awarded  to 
a  specimen  weighing  three  pounds.  Tbe 
Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  change  of  name,  being 
merely  a  selection  of  the  older  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  Still  another  colored  presentation 
is  that  of  Henderson’s  Succession  cab¬ 
bage  and  the  Heroine  pea.  “  Perfect  in 
every  respect’  is  the  claim  made  for  the 
cabbage.  The  Heroine,  as  tested  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  previously  alluded  to, 
is  the  best  of  the  intermediate  wrinkled 
peas,  the  vines  of  which  grow  to  a  height 
of  about  three  feet. 

Among  the  novelties  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  variegated  climbing  nastur¬ 
tium,  Double  Yellow  and  Double  Crim¬ 
son  nasturtiums,  the  variegated-leaf 
Moonflower,  a  double  white  petunia, 
White  Squadron;  a  number  of  new  roses 
of  promise,  Cool  and  Crisp  cucumber, 
Cole’s  Early  water-melon,  Juno  pea,  Au¬ 
tumn  King  cabbage,  Perfected  White 
Plume  celery,  etc.,  etc.  The  regular 
lists  of  farm  and  garden  seeds,  of  bed» 


Burpee’s  Bush  Lima.  Fig.  43. 

Accurately  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  the  Hush  winning  the  National  Prize  and  bearing  358  pods 
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ding  and  conservatory  plants  of  all  kinds  are  very 
full — almost  bewilderingly  so,  and  our  friends  may 
scarcely  consider  themselves  ready  to  make  out  their 
orders  until  this  catalogue  shall  have  been  well 
examined. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa. — This 
firm,  as  our  readers  well  know,  has  made  itself  famous 
as  rose  growers.  Its  first  adver¬ 
tisement,  it  appears,  was ’‘taken 
as  a  huge  joke.  No  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived.”  Now  there  are  70  large 
houses  given  to  roses  alone  and 
“  filled  and  emptied  each  year.”  All 
the  Dingee-Conard  roses  are  grown 
on  their  own  roots — that  is,  they 
are  not  budded  on  Manetti  or  other 
stock — an  advantage  for  many  va¬ 
rieties,  but  not,  as  we  believe,  for 
all.  A  large  proportion  of  their 
roses  are  sent  to  patrons,  carefully 
packed,  by  mail. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is 
a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
grand  Japanese  rose,  Rosa  rugosa, 
a  colored  plate  of  which  appears 
in  the  handsome  catalogue  showing 
the  buds,  flowers,  leaves  and  crab- 
apple-like  fruit.  Another  colored 
picture,  artistically  arranged, 
shows  the  roses,  Henry  M.  Stanley, 

Golden  Gate  and  Pearl  Rivers — all 
novelties. 

The  catalogue  is  not  confined 
to  roses.  Bedding  plants — tender 
and  hardy — shrubs,  vines  and  seeds 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  given 
more  space  from  year  to  year. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co,  Little  Silver, 

Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey. —  It 
must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Lovett 
has  introduced  many  valuable 
fruits  to  the  public,  and  intro¬ 
ducers  are  only  less  to  be  thanked 
than  the  originators  themselves. 

They  are  obliged  to  pay  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  for  the  control  of  the 
novelty  in  the  first  place  and  then 
to  assume  all  the  cost  of  propaga¬ 
tion  and  introduction  which,  should 
the  novelty  not  meet  with  popular 
approval,  involve  a  heavy  loss. 

Among  Mr.  Lovett’s  introductions 
may  be  mentioned  the  Cuthbert, 

Golden  Queen,  Lovett  and  Hansell 
raspberries ;  Early  King,  Early 
Harvest,  Erie  and  Lovett's  Best 
blackberries;  Iowa  Beauty,  Gandy, 

Shuster’s  Gem,  Lovett  and  other 
strawberries;  Lovett’sWhite  Peach, 

Glowing  Coal  and  Ruby  Gem 
apples,  Fuller  quince,  the  Lincoln, 

Spaulding  and  Abundance  plums,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Glowing  Coal  is  said  to  be  remarkable  as  to  large 
size,  beauty  and  quality.  Ordinary  specimens 
“  weigh  from  1G  to  20  ounces,  one  half  of  each 
specimen  is  bright,  glossy  red  and  the  other  half  an 
intense  scarlet.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  of  a  rich, 
sprightly,  sub  acid  flavor  fully  equaling  a  well-ripened 
Newtown  Pippin.  The  tree  is  an  early,  heavy  bearer. 


New  Single  Marigold.  Fig.  45.  See  page  138. 


Season  September.”  Ruby  Red  is  not  so  large  as  Glow¬ 
ing  Coal,  but  is  “  as  perfect  in  form  as  if  molded  in 
wax.  The  color  is  a  most  brilliant  red.  The  flesh  is 
snowy  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid  and  delicious. 
The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  an  early  bearer. 
Season  early  autumn.” 

The  catalogue  gives  a  list  of  Gideon’s  seedlings 


(Peter  M.  Gideon  of  Minnesota)  and  they  are  espec¬ 
ially  valuable  for  extreme  hardiness.  There  are  nine 
varieties,  viz.  :  Excelsior,  October,  Lou,  Florence, 
September,  Gideon,  January,  Martha  and  Peter.  Mr. 
Lovett  says  that  the  new  Lincoln  is  the  largest  of 
hardy  plums,  selected  specimens  weighing  four  ounces 
each.  These  are  of  the  very  choicest  quality,  surpass¬ 


ing  its  parent  the  Green  Gage.  The  tree  is  “wonder¬ 
fully  prolific.”  The  fruit  ripens  early  and  the  claim  is 
confidently  made  that  it  is  curculio-proof. 

R.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill.  —  Here  we  have 
a  circular  that  ought  to  interest  our  readers  intensely. 
It  will  prove  a  revelation.  Only  species  and  varieties 
are  grown  which  the  firm  knows  to  be  valuable.  A 
specialty  is  made  of  the  Colorado  evergreens  of  which 


Rocky  Mountain  Cherry.  Fig.  46.  See  page  138. 

the  firm  has  the  largest  stock  in  cultivation.  A 
specialty  is  also  made  of  growing  evergreens  from 
seed.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  received  as  many 
as  100  evergreen  trees  by  mail  from  this  firm,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  lived,  and  in  from  four  to  five 
years  grew  to  be  as  large  as  single  specimens  from 
other  nurseries  which  cost  from  50  cents  to  $2  each. 


Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  prices  which  Mr.  Douglas 
charges  for  these  little  trees  sent  by  mail.  Norway 
spruce  six  to  10  inches  high,  GO  cents  per  100  trees ; 
White  spruce  10  to  12  inches  high,  $1.50  per  100  trees  ; 
Austrian  pine  GO  cents;  White  pine  $1.50;  Colorado 
Blue  spruce  .$4.  And  the  deciduous  trees  are  offered 
for  the  same  moderate  prices.  Send  for  this  list. 

The  Mares  Formula  and  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano  Com  i*  any,  New 
York  City. — If  there  is  any  firm 
that  has  done  more  to  bring  about 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  so- 
called  chemical  fertilizers  than 
this,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  the  help  it  has  received 
from  Mr.  Mapes,  who  for  nearly 
20  years  has  interested  himself  in 
our  fertilizer  experiments  as  if  they 
were  his  own.  The  little  books 
and  pamphlets  which  this  com¬ 
pany  issues  free  to  applicants  are 
educational,  and  should  be  read  if 
not  studied  by  all  of  our  readers 
who  have  or  may  have  occasion 
to  use  fertilizers.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  confident  that  upon  the  poor 
soil  of  its  experiment  grounds 
larger  crops  of  potatoes  can  be 
raised  with  fertilizers  than  with 
farm  manure.  This  has  plainly 
been  shown  by  the  reports  with 
which  our  readers  are  familiar  and 
which  are  now  presented  in  de¬ 
tail  in  “The  New  Potato  Culture.” 
It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  fruit 
growers,  orange  growers  of  the 
South,  and  tobacco  growers  of  all 
sections  scarcely  dreamed  of  using 
fertilizers  for  the  betterment  of 
their  crops.  Tobacco  growers 
found  later  that  though  fertilizers 
increased  the  growth  of  leaf  and 
stalk,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  quality. 
The  leaves  were  thick,  coarse  and 
veiny,  yielding  a  low  per  cent  of 
wrappers.  To-day  the  Florida 
orange  growers  look  to  fertilizers 
as  an  indispensable  help  to  their 
groves,  while  tobacco  growers  find 
that  their  best  paying  crops  are 
those  raised  by  their  aid  as  now 
made  up  by  the  Mapes  Company. 

There  are  hundreds,  if  not  thou¬ 
sands,  of  orange  groves  in  Florida 
in  full  bearing,  the  soil  being  what 
we  in  the  North  would  consider 
pure  sand,  that  have  never  received 
a  load  of  stable  or  farm  manure. 
It  would  appear  that  manures  of 
any  kind  would  leach  through 
these  sandy  soils  in  a  single  season.  Northern  people 
have  little  conception  of  the  extent  of  many  of 
these  groves.  One  grower  alone  that  we  know  of  is 
using  this  year  200  tons  of  the  Mapes  Orange  fertilizer. 
We  further  know  of  tobacco  growers  who  buy  100  tons 
each  year,  using  a  ton  and  upwards  per  acre.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  demonstrated  that  on  its  poor  soil  plots 
as  high  as  1,700  pounds  per  acre  may  be  profitably  used 


Otaheitk  Orange.  Fig.  47.  See  page  123. 


in  potato  culture.  So,  too,  our  visits  to  certain  New 
J ersey  and  Longlsland  prosperous  farmers  have  enabled 
us  to  place  the  tacts  before  our  readers  that  immense 
quantities  of  fertilizers  are  used — the  amounts  increas¬ 
ing  from  year  to  year — and  the  farmers  could  not  be 
induced  to  go  back  to  farm  manure  alone. 

We  are  in  no  wise  underestimating  the  value  of 


Strain  of  Tuberous  Begonias.  Fig.  44.  See  page  117. 
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farm  manure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  don’t  want 
our  readers  to  underestimate  the  value  of  fertilizers. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  many  of  our  Western 
readers  protested  that  The  Rural  talked  too  much 
about  fertilizers.  We  told  them  that  in  the  near  future 
they  would  sing  a  different  tune 
and,  sooner  than  we  predicted,  they 
are  singing  it  lustily.  It  is  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  writer  of  this  note  that 
The  R  N.-Y’s  Webtern  circulation 
was  materially  lessened  by  its  per¬ 
sistent  discussion  of  fertilizer  prob¬ 
lems.  All  the  same  we  kept  it  up, 
and  delighted  in  doing  so,  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  were  endeavoring 
to  serve  the  best  ultimate  interests 
of  the  farming  public.  With  firmer 
confidence  than  ever  we  now  insist 
that  those  of  our  readers  who  till 
the  soil,  whether  in  the  West,  East, 

North  or  South,  will  fail  to  make 
the  best  of  their  opportunities  if 
they  assume  that  to  experiment 
with  fertilizers  is  time  thrown 
away. 

The  Mapes  Company  issue  half 
a  dozen  pamphlets  and  treatises 
as,  for  example,  Chemicals  and  Clover,  Fertilizer 
Farming,  Seeding  to  Crass,  Tobacco  Manures,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  several  general  descriptive  pamphlets  all 
of  which  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  those  who 
apply  to  the  Mapes  Company. 

1).  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — One  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  firms  in  America.  The 
new  Horticultural  Lima  bean  seems  to  be  a  great 
acquisition.  It  is  said  to  combine  the  delicious  flavor 
of  the  large  Lima  with  the  mealy  character  of  the 
Dwarf  Horticultural,  while  the  bean  matures,  fit  to 
use  green  shelled,  as  early  as  the  latter.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  a  true  cross  between  Dreer’s  Lima  (pole)  and 
the  Dwarf  Horticultural;  that  it  CDmes  absolutely 
true  from  seed  and  combines  the  many  good  qualities 
of  both  parents.  It  may  be  raised  far  north  of  where 
the  Jjima  may  be  grown  successfully.  Another  most 
promising  novelty  is  the  Columbian  Mammoth  White 
asparagus,  which  seems  to  be  a  really  distinct  variety. 
It  produces  shoots  which  are  rvhite  and  which  remain 
so  as  long  as  they  are  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  plants  come  true  from  seed.  This  most 
valuable  characteristic  is  not,  as  the  catalogue  informs 
us,  the  result  of  chance,  but  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
years  of  patient  selection  by  the  originator,  whose 
name  does  not  appear.  Fourteen  years  ago  a  single 
plant  having  white  shoots  was  found  in  a  field  of 
Conover’s  Colossal.  Seed  was  sown  and  a  small  per 
cent  came  true.  This  was  repeated 
with  the  final  outcome  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Mammoth.  A  beautiful 
colored  page  of  sweet  peas  shows 
nine  named  varieties  very  true  to 
life.  Another  colored  page  shows 
the  Early  Michigan  tomato,  a 
large,  solid  and  shapely  variefy, 
early  and  prolific.  The  catalogue 
is  free  of  exaggeration  either  in 
illustrations  or  descriptions. 

Cjias.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

— An  illustrated  catalogue  (80 
pages)  of  fruits,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  The 
new  red  raspberry,  Royal  Church, 
the  Royal  apricot,  Lancashire  Lad 
gooseberry,  the  Wilder  Early  (core¬ 
less)  pear  are  among  the  specialties. 

Leading  pomologists  unite  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  Royal  Church  rasp¬ 
berry  one  of  the  best  of  the  red  varie¬ 
ties.  The  fruiting  branches  are 
long  and  heavily  laden,  the  berry 
large,  round,  juicy  and  rich  in 
flavor;  the  color  dark  crimson, 
fairly  firm. 

Of  the  Wilder  pear,  Pres.  T.  T. 

Lyon  (there  is  no  better  authority) 
says :  “  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  of  its  season.”  Thomas 
Meehan  says:  “  Larger  and  juicier 
than  any  of  the  earlier  pears  grow¬ 
ing  here.”  Ellwanger  &  llarry 
say:  “Handsome,  melting,  sweet, 
pleasant.”  United  States  Pornolo- 
gist  Van  Deman  says:  “It  has  come 
to  stay.  No  pear  of  its  season 
pleases  me  better.  I  never  ate  a 
better  early  pear.” 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — A  large¬ 
sized  catalogue  (10%  x  8  inches)  of  120  pages  crammed 
with  illustrations  of  all  kinds.  It  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  special  from  the  general  features  so  much 
emphasis  is  given  to  everything.  Salzer’s  Colossal 


blackberry,  Mammoth  dewberry  Erfurt  Giant  goose¬ 
berry,  Mastodon  strawberry,  Everbearing  raspberry 
are,  as  they  appear  in  the  illustrations,  larger  than 
any  fruits  of  their  respective  kinds  we  have  before 
seen.  A  colored  plate  displays  10  flowers  which  are 


Superlative  Rasprebry.  Fig.  48.  See  page  123. 

named  “  Unknown  Beauty  of  Bolivia,”  which  resemble 
large  specimens  of  salpiglossis.  The  sum  of  $300  in 
three  parts  is  offered  to  those  who  grow  the  greatest 
number  of  colors,  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  August  15. 


Burpee’s  Melrose.  Fig.  49.  See  page  123. 


Another  colored  plate  portrays  “The  Three  Novel¬ 
ties,”  viz.,  Salzer’s  Giant  Tree  tomato,  Salzer’s  Mexican 
Banana  melon  and  Salzer’s  Firs.;  of  All  carrot. 

Further  on  we  are  introduced  to  Salzer’s  Eiffel 
Tower  mangel,  Salzer’s  Lightning  cabbage,  Ideal 


The  Timbrell  Strawberry.  Fig.  50.  See  page  117. 

cabbage,  Salzer’s  Telephone  sweet  corn,  Salzer’s 
Earliest  cucumber,  lettuce,  Queen  of  All  musk-melon, 
Salzer’s  King  of  the  Earliest  onion,  and  Salzer’s  Red 
Wethersfield.  Salzer’s  Gladiator  onion  grows  to  such 
a  size  that  it  is  quite  as  much  as  a  man  can  do  to  wheel 


it  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Salzer’s  Earliest  and  Best  pea  is 
(as  shown)  a  marvel  of  productiveness.  The  “  Cali¬ 
fornia  Golden  Fig  ”  tomato,  as  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  is  an  exceedingly  productive  strain  of  the 
Little  Yellow  Pear.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  prized  in 
California  for  making  figs. 

The  straw  of  Salzer’s  Monster 
rye  is  alluded  to  as  “standing  up 
like  a  stone  wall  fully  six  feet 
high.”  Queen  of  the  North  corn 
has  been  found  “one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest,  finest  and  most  productive 
deep-grained  yellow  dent  varieties 
grown.”  Salzer’s  Great  Northern 
oats,  it  is  claimed,  yielded  in  1891, 
102  bushels  (40  pounds  to  the 
bushel)  per  acre,  machine  measure. 
The  potato  list  is  certainly  well 
selected  both  as  to  standards  and 
new  sorts.  Salzer’s  Early  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  as  shown  by  the  trial  of  a  few 
hills  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  in  1891, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  730  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

William  Henry  Maule,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. — A  catalogue  of  the 
largest  size  (8x11  inches,  130  pages) 
highly  illustrated  in  black  and  white  with  about  a 
dozen  colored  presentations.  Mr.  Maule  is  the  intro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Freeman  potato  which  is  of  excellent 
quality,  almost  perfect  shape  and  among  the  earliest 
in  cultivation.  As  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  during 
the  past  two  seasons,  it  is  not  a  heavy  yielder  and  the 
proportion  of  small  to  large  tubers  was  excessive. 
Rut  in  many  trials  made  elsewhere — and  fair  trials 
too — it  has  yielded  well.  Mr.  Maule  considers  the 
Shropshire  Hero  the  most  valuable  pea  introduction 
since  the  advent  of  the  Stratagem.  “Earliest  of  All,” 
it  is  claimed  while  of  goodly  size  and  fine  flavor  is  three 
days  earlier  than  any  other  tomato  Mr.  Maule  has 
tested.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  shape  is  perfection. 
None  Such  corn  is  offered  for  the  second  year  as  of  the 
best  quality,  while  ears  12  inches  long  are  not  rare. 

Mr.  Maule  controls  and  for  the  first  time  offers 
Geradeau’s  Favorite  water-melon  which,  it  is  claimed, 
“  will  discount  anything  in  the  melon  line  heretofore 
grown.”  Nott’s  Excelsior  pea  is  justly  given  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  catalogue.  It  is  about  the  best 
dwarf  early  wrinkled  variety  we  have  ever  tried. 

Maule’s  Prizetaker  onion  was  first  offered  in  1888. 
The  catalogue  says  that  it  is  the  “largest,  handsomest, 
finest  flavored  Yellow  Globe  ever  introduced.” 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — “  Money 
Growers’  Manual,”  being  a  catalogue  of  120  pages,  and 
a  decided  improvement  on  all  previous  catalogues 
issued  by  this  firm  in  that  the  illus¬ 
trations,  being  fine  photo  half-tones 
are  well  printed  and  quite  true 
to  nature.  The  firm  began  this  re¬ 
form  last  year  and  it  is  one  that 
all  reputable  seedsmen,  florists  and 
nurserymen  will  be  constrained  to 
follow  in  the  near  future  if  they 
would  gain  or  retain  the  patronage 
of  progressive  customers. 

Donald’s  Elmira  asparagus,  now 
offered  for  the  first,  is  said  to  be 
notably  different  in  color  from 
either  Barr’s  Mammoth  or  Pal¬ 
metto,  while  the  stalks  are  more 
tender.  It  is  said  that  bunches  of 
12  stalks  will  average  four  pounds 
in  weight  and  measure  10  inches 
in  length  as  shown  in  a  photo  por¬ 
trait  with  a  measure  beside  it.  A 
fine  photograph  is  given  of  Dreer’s 
Bush  Lima  as  grown  in  the  trial 
grounds  of  the  firm,  who  regard 
it  as  the  “  best  of  all  bush  Limas.” 
In  The  R.  N.-Y.  grounds  as  tried 
last  season,  it  did  not  differ  notably 
from  the  Kumerle  strain  which 
was  offered  to  the  public  first,  but 
lost  sight  of  for  a  year  or  more  be¬ 
cause  of  stock  seed  failure. 

A  new  tomato  (controlled  by 
Johnson  &  Stokes)  is  called  “The 
Great  B.  B.”  or  Brenton's  Best. 
It  is  said  to  be  “wonderfully  large, 
smooth  and  solid,  ripening  evenly 
and  being  a  good  shipper.”  The 
color,  as  shown  by  a  colored  illu¬ 
stration,  is  crimson  or,  if  not  quite 
that,  an  intense  red. 

Frank  Ford&  Son  .Ravenna,  O. 
— A  perfectly  plain  catalogue  (issued  by  a  first-rate 
firm)  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  seed  potatoes, 
small  fruits,  «fcc.  Growing  potatoes  for  seed  has  been 
a  specialty  with  Mr.  Ford  for  over  20  years.  During 
this  long  period  nearly  every  variety  of  potato  has 


specialty  of  this  old,  good  firm  is,  at  present,  the  Green 
Mountain  grape  with  which  our  readers  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  familiar.  It  is  probably  the  best  early  white 
hardy  grape  in  existence.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
VVinchel.  Our  readers  will  make  no  mistake  in  order¬ 
ing  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  of  any  description  of 
Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ill. — World’s  Fair  Edition 
of  Vaughan’s  Gardening  Illus- 

_ trated  is  what  this  splendid 

catalogue  is  called.  The  regular 
lists  comprise  all  sorts  of  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds,  bed¬ 
ding  and  hot-house  plants,  small 
fruits  and  the  like.  There  are 
a  number  of  novelties  and 
specialties  to  which  we  may 
call  special  attention.  One  is,  as 
shown  by  a  beautiful  colored 
plate,  new  varieties  of  cannas. 
Of  these  Floronce  Vaughan  is 
of  a  bright  yellow,  speckled 
with  crimson,  while  the  petals 
are  even  broader  than  those 
of  the  famous  Mad.  Crozy.  Mr. 
Vaughan  paid  $400  for  the  stock 
plants.  Geo.  W.  Childs,  Gustave 
Sennholz,  J  1)  Cabas  and  J  C. 
Vaughan  are  magnificent  and 
4$  distinct.  There  is  a  full-page 

colored  illustration  of  sweet 
»2§t»  peas,  which  is  as  life-like  as  it  is 

V  »  bewitching.  A  page  of  pansies 

*2  in  colors  is  brilliant  enough, 

'j...  .  but  not  very  artistic.  Another 

•  *  colored  page  shows  Vaughan’s 

:  New  Silver-leaf  Ever  blooming 

_  calla.  The  last  cover  page  shows 

Vaughan’s  Osage  musk-melon 
and  Improved  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
'  sweet  corn  (a  more  appropriate 

name  than  the  Country  Gentle- 

E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport, 
M  '  N.  Y. — Wholesale  price  list  of 

Niagara  Nurseries.  Fruit  trees, 
grape  vines,  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Jamks  Vick’s  Sons,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. — Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 
being  a  catalogue  of  the  largest 
size  (108  pages)  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood  cuts  and  col¬ 
ored  pages.  The  sum  of  $325  is 
offered  in  10  prizes  for  the  best 
dozen  Maggie  Murphy  and 
5  American  Wonder  potatoes. 

Seeds  are  offered  in  collections. 
;  For  instance,  23  kinds  of  vege¬ 

tables  for  $1  ;  20  kinds  of  an- 


been  tried  as  soon  as  introduced.  In  this  way  pure 
stock,  true  to  name,  has  been  insured,  as  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  keep  it  unmixed.  Among  new 
varieties  announced  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
following:  Columbus,  King  of  Roses,  Mt.  Carbon, 
Vaughan,  Timpe’s  No.  4  and  Great  West. 

W.  W.  It A.WSON  &  Co.,  Poston,  Mass  — A  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  handsome  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds, 
with  colored  covers  and  two 
full-page  colored  plates  in  which 
are  shown  17  different  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Mr.  Rawson  has  > 
made  vegetables  an  essential 
part  of  his  life’s  study  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  growers  in 
the  country.  His  30  years  of 
experience  as  a  seed  gro  »  er 
should  give  the  firm  a  certain 
special  advantage,  as  he  selects 
all  seed  for  sto.k  and  person¬ 
ally  superintends  all  the  wc  rk 
of  his  several  farms  and  green-  , 
houses,  one  of  which  contains 
10,240 square  feet  and  is  plowed  j.  , 
with  a  team  as  if  it  were  a  field. 

bliss’s  Hybrir  ized  potato  set  d  ’ 
is  offeied  for  26  cents  a  packet. 

Rawson’s  Arlington  Fav<  rite 
beet,  Rawson’s  Ear  y  Summer 

I  ■*-.  Hi  ■  ■  M  SPRotMK 

cabbage,  Rawson’a  White  Spir  e 
cucumber,  Rawson’s  New  Hot- 
house  lettuce,  and  Rawson’s 
Puritan  tomato  are  believed 
to  be  excellent  varieties  of  their 
kinds.  The  Paris  Golden  (Self- 
blanching)  is  said  to  be  the 
earliebt  celery  grown,  and  is 

about  the  only  variety  used  for  .  ^ 

Josselyn,  Fre- 
N.  Y.— Tiik  R  N  -y. 


special  attention  to  nut  trees — Japan  chestnuts,  native 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  American  black,  English  or 
Madeira,  Japan  and  Persian  filberts,  pecans,  butter¬ 
nuts,  almonds,  etc. 

Northrup,  Btiaslan  &  Goodwin  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — A  large  size  catalogue  (80  pages)  of  seeds  of 
all  kinds.  We  here  see  offered  for  the  first  in  many 
years  Mold’s  Ennobled  oats,  which  16  or  17  years  ago 


George 
donia, 

would  ask  those  of  its  readers 
who  have  grape  vines  to  pur¬ 
chase  not  to  make  their  selec¬ 
tions  until  they  have  examined 
this  catalogue.  Two  nc  w  graj  es  [  • 

are  offered,  one  of  which,  the 
Esther,  was  6ent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  the  spriDg  of  1888 
It  originated  with  E  W.  bull 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  well  known 
as  the  originator  of  the  Concord. 

The  Esther  (or  Ester  as  the 
name  came  to  us)  is  a  pure 
white  native  of  excellent  qual- 
ity  and  high  promise  in  every 
way  The  R.  N  -Y.’s  opinion 
of  it  is  already  before  our  read¬ 
ers  and  need  not  further  be 
repeated.  The  Rockwood  has 
not  been  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Mr.  Bull  is  quoted 
as  having  said  that  it  “holds 
its  quality  and  beauty  longer 

than  any  other  black  grape  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted.” 

Mr.  Josselyn  offers  the  new  Red  Jacket  gooseberry 
a  colored  picture  of  which  is  inserted  in  the.catalogue, 
as  being  of  the  largest  size,  smooth  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Neither  berry  nor  foliage  has  been 
known  to  mildew.  Our  readers  may  order  from 
Mr.  Josselyn  with  full  confidence  that  the y  will 
receive  plants  true  to  name  and  of  the  first  quality. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. — There  are 
several  plants  in  this  catalogue  to  which  we  desire 
to  call  special  attention.  One  to  which  it  gives 
due  prominence  is  the  pawpaw  tree  (Asimina 
triloba)  often  called  the  Custard  apple  and, 
occasionally  and  more  appropriately,  the  Northern 
Banana.  It  really  is  a  banana  in  form,  in  the 
quality  and  texture  of  its  flesh  ;  and  this  Northern 
Banana  ripens,  and  easily  ripens  in  the  climate  of 
New  York  and  we  know  not  how  much  further 
north.  T  e  pawpaw  is  one  of  the  fruits  to  be 
improved,  and  its  improvement  is  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  was  that  of  the  crab  apple,  plum,  straw¬ 
berry  or  grape.  The  tree  is  ornamental  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  so ;  the  flower  is  odd.  The  tree  bears 
abundantly,  and  it  is  altogether  one  of  those 
neglected  things  that  only  needs  a  power  at  the 
bellows  to  start  the  spark  into  a  general  conflag¬ 
ration  of  popular  appreciation. 

Another  fruit  about  which  The  R.N.-Y.  is  densely 
ignorantis  the“Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain” cherry  It 
is  claimed  that  it  is  a  new  species  of  cherry  not  botani-  Nevertheless,  the  oat  coatings  (glumes  and  palets) 
cally  known.  It  stands  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  are  not  so  hard  as  in  the  short,  white  oats,  like  Wel- 
below  zero.  One  man  is  said  to  have  picked  16  quarts  come.  White  Australian,  etc.,  and  the  proportion  of 
from  a  three-year-old  bush — 80  cherries  from  a  branch  kernel  to  husk  is  larger. 

12  inches  long  The  cherries  get  black  when  ripe  and  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn. — Fruit 
as  large  as  the  English  Morello.  Mr.  Parry  gives  and  ornamental  trees,  plants,  vines,  etc.,  etc.  A 


Mrs  William  Tbelease  Chrysanthemum.  Fig.  51.  See  page  123, 


Burpee’s  World  Beater.  Fig.  52.  See  page  138, 
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yellow  tea  of  the  largest  size  ;  striped  La  France, 
White  La  France,  La  France  of  ’89  and  a  new  moss 
named  Madame  Moreau  which  blooms  in  the  fall  as 
well  as  in  June.  The  bads  are  beautifully  mossed, 
the  flowers  of  large  size,  full  and  double.  The  color 
is  said  to  be  carmine,  the  center  scarlet,  while  “the 
petals  are  exquisitely  edged  with 
white.  ” 

E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. — 

One  hundred. dollars  are  offered  for 
the  10  heaviest  Timbrell  strawber¬ 
ries  to  be  grown  next  year.  A 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  Timbrell 
shows  the  berry  accurately  enough 
except  as  to  its  characteristic  mot¬ 
tled  color  which  in  the  plate  is  not 
quite  pronounced  enough.  Mr.  Reid 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this 
remarkable  variety  of  the  originator 
and  those  who  offer  the  plants  for 
sale  must  look  to  him  for  their 
supplies.  We  have  only  to  repeat 
what  has  elsewhere  been  said,  that 
we  hope  every  reader  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.  that  raises  strawberries  will 
give  the  Timbrell  a  trial.  Mr.  Reid 
offers  all  the  leading  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
grapes,  etc. ,  as  well  as  large  fruits 
and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. etc. 

T.  J.  Dwyer,  Cornwall,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  gen¬ 
eral  nursery  stock,  with  a  colored 
plate  of  the  new  and  promising  late 
strawberry,  E.  P.  Roe.  Fine  collec¬ 
tions  of  fruits  are  offered  at  a  price 
much  reduced  from  the  regular  list 
prices  of  any  one  separately.  The 
prices  of  these  collections,  which 
consist  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants  and  grape 
vines,  range  from  $4.50  to  $10.  The 
catalogue  is  about  equally  divided 
between  small  fruits  and  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  quinces,  nuts 
and  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  111. — 

An  illustrated  garden  guide,  extra 
large  pages  (60  in  number),  crowded 
with  illustrations. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarry  town,  N. 

Y. — An  artistically  gotten  up  cata¬ 
logue  with  covers  of  white  and  gilt 
and  a  large  colored  picture  of  the 
beautiful  canna  Madame  C  r  o  z  y  . 

Hardy  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees, 
hardy  azaleas,  roses,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums;  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and 
bulbs ;  palms  for  conservatory  and 
house  decoration ;  greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants,  small  fruits  and. 
finally,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

— A  descriptive  catalogue  of  straw¬ 
berries  ;  when  and  how  to  plant. 

Van  Deman,  E.  P.  Roe,  Dayton,  Gil¬ 
lespie,  Beverly,  Leader,  Dew,  Ben¬ 
ton’s  Eclipse,  Gov.  Hoard,  Woolver- 
ton,  Beder  Wood,  Accomack,  Meek’s 
Early,  Swindle,  Enhance,  Regina, 

Walton,  Hoffman,  Muskingum,  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Favorite,  Clark’s  Early, 

Southard  Boynton,  Crawford,  Edgar 
Queen  and  Lovett  are  among  the 
new  kinds  offered.  Special  collec¬ 
tions  are  put  up  at  reduced  prices. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Honeoye  Falls, 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. — A  wholesale 
catalogue  of  potatoes,  oats,  wheat, 
clover  and  vegetable  seeds. 

F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence, 

Kan. — A  catalogue  of  100  pages  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  We  note  that  this 
firm  offers  Soja  beans  that  are  being 
much  talked  of  just  now  by  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
report  may  be  found  in  a  recent 
number,  as  well  as  in  the  files  of 
some  15  years  ago.  The  price  is  20 
cents  a  pound  by  mail. 

R.  M.  Kellogg’s  Great  Crops  of 
Small  Fruits  and  How  he  Grows 
Them.  This  illustrated  little  treatise  of  32  pages  is  well 
worth  reading.  Mr.  Kellogg’s  address  is  Ionia,  Mich. 

Eugene  Willett,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. — A  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  grape  vines  and  other  small  fruits. 
Mr.  Willett  h»B  fruited  the  Early  Ohio  grape  for  five 


seasons  and  he  is  convinced  that  it  possesses  points  of 
merit  not  possessed  by  any  other  variety  and  that  it 
will  be  highly  valued  as  a  profitable  market  grape  and 
prove  a  welcome  addition  to  amateur  collections. 
Extreme  earliness,  hardiness  and  productiveness  are 
its  meritorious  characteristics.  The  bunch  and  berry 


Ela:agnus  Edulis.  Fig.  53.  See  page  123. 


Cole's  Early"  Water-melon.  Fig.  54.  See  page  138 


Exonian  Pea,  Thorburn.  Fig.  55.  See  page  123. 

are  of  medium  size  ;  the  color  black  and  it  is  said  to 
ripen  in  mid-August. 

The  Shuckless  strawberry  is  now  for  the  first  time 
offered.  In  picking  this  berry  it  parts  readily  from 
the  stem,  the  calyx  remaining  on  the  stem  instead  of 


the  berry.  Hence  its  name.  The  berries  are  said  to 
be  of  the  best  quality,  the  plants  strong  and  hardy. 

Stark  Brothers,  Pike  County  Nurseries,  Louisiana, 
Mo. — First :  A  wholesale  price-list  of  nursery  stock — 
fruits,  ornamental  trees,  etc.  Second :  Frtnts  and 
Fruit  Trees;  Points  for  Practical  Tree  Planters.  Third: 

Fruit  Growers’  Guide.  These  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  others,  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

Alneer  Brothers,  Rockford,  Ill. 
— A  catalogue  of  56  pages  of  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden.  Sixteen  pages  of  special¬ 
ties  appear  and  the  rest  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  is  of  the  standard  sorts. 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Ber¬ 
rien  County,  Mich  — A  price-list  of 
strawberry,  raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  plants  and  seed  potatoes. 

Iowa  Seed  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. — A  large-sized  catalogue  of 
80  pages.  Vegetable,  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds  and  ornamental  plants. 

F.  S.  White,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
— Vegetable  and  field  seeds  ;  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines,  small  fruits,  etc. 

Tice  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. — 
Catalogue  of  small  fruits,  large  fruits 
and  ornamental  trees. 

H.  N.  Smith,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 
— Garden  Annual.  Vegetable  and 
flower  seeds. 

William  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis. — 
Guide  to  Pansy  Culture.  Premium 
pansy  seeds. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Company,  Little  Sil¬ 
ver,  N.  J. — Novelties  and  whole¬ 
sale  price-list. 

Wm.  H.  Hawley  Jr.,  Perry  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. — Alfalfa,  Red  clover  and 
Timothy  seeds. 

E.  M.  Cole,  Pella,  Iowa. — Garden, 
farm  and  flower  seeds — 65  pages. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  Kane  County, 
Ill. — Evergreens,  European  larch, 
etc.  How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Griffith,  Turner  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. — Catalogue  of  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  100  pages. 

Chas.  E.  Pennock,  Fort  Collins, 
Col. — Price  list  of  fruit  trees  and 
nursery  stock. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Linville, 
Mitchell  Co.,  N.  C. — Native  North 
American  ornamental  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  the  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  her¬ 
baceous  perennials,  vines,  orchards, 
etc.,  of  southern  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains. 

T.  H.  Spaulding,  Castlewood,  Or¬ 
ange,  N.  J. — A  catalogue  of  chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Morris  &  Wilsey,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  Cal.  —  Fruits — apples,  pears, 
peaches,  nuts  and  citrus  fruits  (or¬ 
anges  and  lemons) ;  palms,  bulbs,  etc. 

John  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J. — A 
select  list  of  all  the  new  and  best 
chrysanthemums  and  carnations. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Moreton  Farm. 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y. — Field,  gar¬ 
den  and  flower  seeds ;  a  catalogue 
of  70  pages.  The  late  Joseph  Harris 
was  well-knjwn  to  our  readers  and 
to  the  world  through  his  many  and 
valuable  writings. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  —  An  excellent  catalogue 
representing  a  good  firm.  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  has  done  more  to  improve 
the  tomato  than  any  other  person. 
Several  new  sorts  are  offered.  The 
catalogue  offers  many  novelties  and 
the  usual  lists  of  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — A  catalogue  of  seeds.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  firms 
in  the  world. 

R.  D.  Hoyt,  Seven  Oaks,  Fla. — 
Tropical  plants  —  oranges,  lemons, 
ferns,  orchids,  cycads,  screw  pines, 
ferns,  selaginellas,  bromeliads,  bam¬ 
boos,  tuberous  plants,  water  lilies,  cacti,  etc. 

R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Introducers  of 
the  Geneva  grape.  The  catalogue  is  one  of  fruits  and 
hardy  ornamentals. 

Price  &  Reed,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Flower,  vegetable 
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all  cannas,  and  produced  in  constant  succession.”  (See 
Fig.  58.) 

The  Variegated  Silver-leaved  Potato,  (Pitcher 
&  Manda). — See  catalogue  notice  and  Fig.  41.  “  It  is 

of  two-fold  value  merging  in  one  plant  the  useful  and 
ornamental.” 

The  Lincoln  Plum  (J.  T.  Lovett). — “For  years  we 
have  been  searching  everywhere  for  acqui¬ 
sitions  to  the  list  of  cultivated  varieties  of 
the  plum — those  that  were  prolific,  handsome 
and  of  fine  quality,  but,  above  everything 
else,  those  that  escape  the  attacks  of  the 
curculio.  Our  efforts  have  thus  far  resulted 
in  bringing  forward  the  Spaulding  and 
Abundance,  and  giving  popularity  to  several 
others.  We  are  now  offering  the  Lincoln, 
which,  in  several  important  properties,  is  the 
most  remarkable  plum  we  have  yet  seen.” 
(See  Fig.  (51.) 

Melrose  Melon  (W.  Atlee  Burpee). — “The 
history  of  the  Melrose  melon  is  as  follows  : 
Late  in  the  fall  of  1885,  one  of  our  most  ex¬ 
pert  melon  growers,  in  going  over  a  field 
after  the  vines  had  died,  was  surprised  to 
find  a  few  specimens  holding  up,  while 
for  some  time  all  others  had  gone.  Upon 
examination  he  was  still  further  surprised 
to  find  that  the  melons  retained  their  full 
sweetness  and  flavor.  He  at  once  began  to 
investigate  as  to  its  exact  origin,  but  without 
success,  eight  or  ten  varieties  having  been 
grown  close  together  that  season.  The  seed, 
however,  was  carefully  saved  and  grown  the 
following  year,  when  several  specimens  re¬ 
sembling  the  Jenny  Lind  and  Bay  View  were 
observed.  After  judicious  and  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  we  now  offer  it  fixed  in  type,  and  as  pure 
as  any  melon  grown.”  (S«e  Fig.  49.) 

Otaheite  Orange  (Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.) 
— “It  is  a  dwarf  orange,  which  grows,  blooms 
and  fruits  freely  in  pots,  even  when  only 
a  foot  or  two  high.  The  fruit  is  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  ordinary  oranges,  sweet  and  delicious. 
The  blossoms  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  deli¬ 
cate  and  beautiful  in  color,  and  rich  in  delicious  per¬ 


TRADE  ABSTRACTS. 

Columbian  Mammoth  White  Asparagus 
(D.  M.  Ferry.) — “  In  addition  to  the  marvel¬ 
ous  advantage  of  its  white  color,  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Mammoth  White  asparagus  is  even  more 
robust  and  vigorous  in  habit  and  throws 
larger  shoots  and  fully  as  many  of  them  as 
the  Conover’s  Colossal.  When  we  add  to  these 
the  immense  advantage  of  its  needing  no 
earthing  up  in  order  to  furnish  the  white 
shoots  so  much  sought  after,  we  think  it 
evident  that  it  is  superior  to  any  sort  now 
in  cultivation,  and  that  no  asparagus  grower 
can  afford  to  plant  seed  of  any  other  kind. 

The  claims  are  not  mere  theory,  but  are 
substantiated  by  actual  experience.  A  field 
grown  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best  aspara¬ 
gus  growers  in  this  country  yielded  an  equal 
weight  of  cuttings  with  his  best  field  of  any 
other  variety,  and  brought  20  per  cent  more,  not  in  a 
fancy  market  or  as  a  novelty,  but  at  a  canning  factory, 
where  it  was  put  up  under  a  special  brand  and  brought 
enough  more  to  warrant  the  packers  in  paying  extra 
for  it.”  (See  Fig.  64.) 

Try  the  Dwarf  Horticultural  Lima. 

C.  A.  Green  :  “  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  says  that  Idaho  is 


Hardy  Double  English  Violet.  Fig.  57.  See  page  138 


the  hardiest  of  all  pears — hardier  than  Flemish 
Beauty.  ” 

“  Exonian  Pea  (Thorburn). — An  extra  early  new 
wrinkled  marrow  pea,  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  not  a  selection  from  any  existing  variety,  but  an 
entirely  new  sort.  The  pods,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  contain  six  to  eight,  and  many  of 
them  nine  good-sized  peas  of  a  capital  dark  green 


Mountain  Fleece.  Fig.  56.  See  below. 

Lima  ever  introduced,  owing  to  successive  unfavorable 
seasons  in  the  locality  in  which  we  were  having  it 
grown,  we  have  been  unable  to  offer  it  in  bulk  until 
now.” 

Try  Thorburn’s  Terra  Cotta  and  Lunon  Blush 
tomatoes,  which  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
“What  is  it?”  people  ask  who  look  at  Terra  Cotta 
for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  William  T  re¬ 
lease  Chrysanthemum. 

Fig  51.  (Pitcher  &  Man¬ 
da). — Flowers  large  and 
full,  of  a  beautiful  shade 
of  pink.  One  of  the  finest 
of  the  hairy  type. 

ELAiAGNUSEnULIS  (Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry). — “This 
is  a  remarkably  beautiful 
new  shrub  from  Japan. 

In  July  the  plant  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  bright  red  ber¬ 
ries  of  large  size  and 
edible,  the  flavor  being 
pungent  and  agreeable. 

Laden  with  fruit  the  bush 
is  highly  ornamental,  and 
the  fact  that  its  leaves 
remain  fresh  till  late  in 
the  autumn  gives  it  addi¬ 
tional  value  for  garden 
decoration.  We  regard 
it  as  the  coming  shrub 
destined  to  widespread 
popularity  as  soon  as 
known.”  (See  Fig.  53.) 

“Superlative  Rasp¬ 
berry  (E.  <fe  B.) — A  new 
foreign  red  raspberry, 
very  large  and  of  best 
quality.  Its  size,  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavor  commend 
it  to  all  who  desire  the 
largest,  handsomest,  and 
choicest  fruit;  highly 
commended.”  (See  Fig. 

48.) 

Ganna  Florence 
Vaughan  (J.C.Vaughan). 

— “This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  Mr.  Crozy’s  most  beautiful  and  distinct  intro¬ 
ductions.  The  flowers  of  this  splendid  sort  are  of 
the  most  perfect  form,  the  petals  are  even  broader 
than  those  of  Madame  Crozy  and  more  rounded  at  the 
ends,  which  latter  characteristic  represents  the  best 
type  sought  for  in  the  latest  hybridizations,  are  well 
opened  and  of  the  most  brilliant  golden  yellow, 
dotted  with  brightest  scarlet,  and  are  the  largest  of 


color,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  The  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  of  England,  recognized  its  merits  by 
awarding  it  a  first  class  certificate  after  testing  it 
against  many  other  varieties.”  (See  Fig  55.) 

“  Thorburn’s  Dwarf  Lima  (J.  M.  Thorburn)  is  a 
dwarf  form  of  our  famous  Challenger  Lima — the  finest 
of  all  pole  Limas.  Though  this  was  the  first  Dwarf 


Canna  Florence  Vaughan.  Fig.  58.  See  this  page. 

fume.  As  a  pot  plant  this  dwarf  orange  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  can  be  grown.  It  blooms  most 
freely  during  winter,  though  it  is  likely  to  bloom  at 
any  and  all  times  of  the  year.’  (See  Fig.  47.) 

Mountain  Fleece  (Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.) — “The 
engraving  (Fig.  56)  gives  a  fair  representation  of  this 
excellent  hardy  herbaceous  garden  plant.  It  forms  a 
( Continued  on  page  138.) 


and  field  seeds;  horticultural  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments — 50  pages. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  list  of  grape 
vines — one  of  the  best  published. 


FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

The  Steele,  Briggs,  Marcon  Seed  Co.,  Toronto, 
Canada. — A  large  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all 
kinds  and  plants.  Many  novelties  are  offered. 

A.  G.  Hill  &  Son,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario, 

Canada. — A  catalogue  of  trees,  vines,  etc. 

A.  M.  Smith,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario, 

Canada. — Fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 

England.  One  of  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  seed  catalogues  published. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  Eng¬ 
land. — Complete  list  of  seeds  grown  by  the 
firm. 

William  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  Lon¬ 
don,  England. — Seeds  and  plants  of  all  kinds. 


F HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS.]! 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYdrk 


pression  shows  much  of  the  animal’s 
moral  nature.  As  for  hide  and  hair,  they 
show  much  as  to  the  quality  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  On  the  best  cows  the  hide  is  gen¬ 
erally  rather  thin  and  soft  and  oily,  and 
the  hair  is  fine,  inclined  to  be  short,  and 
in  many  cases  makes  one  think  of  a  soft 
fur,  but  the  color  of  the  hair  I  never  con¬ 
sider.  What  breed?  By  all  odds  a  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  belief 
that  while  Jerseys  give  rich  milk,  there 
is  very  little  of  it.  It  is  rich,  richer  than 
the  milk  of  any  other  breed,  but  there 
are  very  many  Jersey  cows  which  give 
20  quarts  per  day,  some  going  beyond  30 
per  day  Of  course,  a  bull  from  such 
cows  will  cost  more,  but  it  would  be 
money  well  spent,  because  every  calf  in 
the  herd  takes  half  the  blood  of  the  bull, 
so  it  follows  that  it  is  far  better  to  have 
a  first-c'ass  bull  than  one  first-class  cow 
if  you  can  afford  to  buy  but  one,  for  the 
cow  will  produce  but  one  calf  in  a  year, 
but  the  bull  may  sire  50  or  more.  Now 
for  price:  you  should  get  one  of  the  best, 
if  he  has  a  little  white  on  him,  for  $100, 
and  even  $50  will  buy  a  very  good  one; 
sometimes  less  money  will  be  needed  if 
a  breeder  has  had  a  large  proportion  of 
male  calves.  If  I  wanted  a  first-class 
bull,  I  would  state  my  want  in  one  or 
two  good  farm  papers  in  the  shape  of  an 
advertisement,  inviting  breeders  to 
send  to  me  pedigrees  and  prices  of  bulls 
from  cows  able  to  produce  20  quarts  or 
more  a  day,  and  two  pounds  or  over  of 
butter  a  day.  I  know  from  experience 
t^at  I  would  have  enough  answers  to 
choose  from.  Then  I  would  correspond 
with  the  parties,  who  seemed  to  have  the 
nearest  to  what  I  wanted  and  could  af- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  qiestlon  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper.] 

Selecting:  a  Dairy  Bull. 

U.  R.  W.,  Oosken,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  farm 
naturally  good,  but  now  somewhat  run 
down.  The  stock  seem  in  the  same  fix. 

The  cows — 18  head — are  of  all  colors  and 
sizes  ;  a  few  are  fairly  good  for  natives, 
but  six  or  seven  I  shall  sell  or  give  away, 
and  then,  I  don’t  think  I  can  afford  to 
restock,  so  I  must  get  a  purebred  bull 
and  save  all  my  heifer  calves  for  my 
future  cows.  How  and  where  can  I  get 
such  a  bull  as  I  need,  and  about  what 
should  he  cost?  How  am  I  to  judge 
him  ?  What  are  the  good  points,  and 
why  are  they  good  ?  I  suppose  I  had 
better  get  a  big  calf,  or  maybe  a  yearling 
to  save  time. 

Ans. — Your  position  is  much  the  same 
as  that  in  which  many  others  find  them¬ 
selves.  The  great  majority  seem  content 
to  let  things  run  along  as  they  are  ;  a 
few — and  it  speaks  well  for  them — have 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  by  a  little 
effort  now,  in  a  few  years,  almost  before 
they  know  it,  they  have  sold  the  old 
cows  and  have  of  their  own  breeding  a 
herd  of  young  cows  able  to  produce  50 
per  cent  more  income  from  the  same 
feed  than  did  the  old  ones.  Now  for  the 
bull.  In  buying  him  you  must  rely  on 
the  description  given  by  the  seller,  and 
you  may  safely  do  this  in  case  of  most 
breeders.  Get  his  pedigree  for  three  or 
four  generations,  and  let  the  breeder 
tell  you  all  he  can  as  to  the  dam.  Begin 
with  her  udder  :  Is  it  of  good  shape,  well 
filled  out  forward  ?  Are  the  teats  of 
good  size  and  well  spread,  and  do  they 
all  give  a  full,  easy  stream  ?  How  much 
milk  per  day  does  she  give  when  fresh, 
and  does  she  hold  it  well  ?  How  long 
does  she  go  dry  ?  What  per  cent  of 
cream  does  her  milk  show  in  the  glass  ? 

Has  she  been  tested  for  butter ;  if  so, 
what  is  her  record  ?  Then,  is  she  a  good, 
hearty  feeder?  Is  she  broad-hipped  and 
deep-bodied  ?  Has  she  plenty  of  room 
for  a  calf  and  a  hearty  meal  besides  ?  Is 
her  disposition  quiet  ?  An  uneasy,  nerv¬ 
ous  cow  is  often  stirred  up,  and  this 
means  loss  to  her  owner  every  time. 

Then  learn  all  you  can  as  to  her  sire  and 
dam.  On  the  sire’s  side,  you  will  have 
to  judge  much  more  from  his  sire  and 
dam,  unless  he  has  daughters  in  milk. 

In  this  case,  learn  how  they  turn  out. 

Are  they  good  cows,  good  milkers,  with 
good  udders  and  teats,  well  built,  quiet 
and  docile  ?  Has  his  sire  daughters  that 
are  proving  themselves  first-class  cows? 

Is  the  sire’s  dam  first-class  in  every  way; 
and  has  she  any  daughters  able  to  reflect 
credit  on  their  dam  ?  These  are  all 
straws  which  show  which  way  the  wind 

blows,  and  some  are  quite  important  too.  And  the  most  comfortable  for  the  wearer. 
Learn  all  you  can  of  the  young  bull’s 
family  ;  if  they  are  good,  you  will  not 
learn  too  much,  if  not,  you  will  be  better 
off  to  know  it,  and  not  get  the  bull.  Do 
you  think  I  examine  rather  closely  into 
the  bull’s  family  ?  Well,  why  not  ? 

Doesn’t  he  get  his  points,  good  and  bad, 
from  them  ?  Don’t  you  remember  the  old 
and  true  saying  :  “  Like  produces  like  or 
the  likeness  of  some  ancestor?”  Well, 
it  applies  to  a  bull  ;  but,  as  very 
worthy  parents  sometimes  produce  an 
unworthy  son,  we  will  now,  supposing 
his  family  relations  good,  look  him 
over.  I  would  begin  at  the  same 
place  as  with  his  dam.  Has  he  good- 
sized  and  well  spread  false  teats?  Is  he 
broad  across  the  hips,  deep-bodied,  quiet, 
well  grown  ?  Is  he  a  good  feeder  ?  Has 
he  a  mild,  full  eye,  soft  skin  and  a  wedge 
shape,  or  is  he  long-legged,  light-bodied, 
and  “built  for  speed?”  As  for  tails,  I 
like  a  long  one  with  a  good  switch,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  For  horns,  I  like 
them  short,  curved  and  yellow,  but  they 
really  show  big  and  white  and  straight 
on  some  extra  good  cows.  The  eyes  I 
like  full  and  prominent,  and  their  ex- 


Our  92ND  Annual  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth . 
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in  business  ought  to  count  for  something — guarantee  experience 
integrity;  results — make  us  a  desirable  firm  to  trade  with. 


Seeds,  Roses, 
Plants,  T ree; 


The  four 
cardinal 
virtues  of 


Vigor — 

Hardiness  — 

Fruitfulness 

are  always  to  be  found  in  the  products  of  our  900  Acres,  28  Greenhouses, 

Our  beautiful  150- page  catalogue  illustrates  and  describes  many  novelties  and 
new  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Flowering  Plants,  Seeds,  Etc. 

It’s  sent  free  to  prospective  planters. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


HOOD'S  PILLS  cure  all  Liver  Ills,  jaundice, 
sick  headache,  biliousness,  sour  stomach,  nausea. 


half  the  quantity  of  seeds  will  answer,  because  90  percent,  ger¬ 
minate.  Less  quantity  of  manure  will  produce  tetter  results. 
There  will  be  no  wasted  labor.  Your  crops  will  be  of  the  first 
quality:  no  seconds.  Easily  marketed  or  prepared  for  the  table. 
DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  lor  lS93-full  of 
garden  topics  offering  the  best  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  requi¬ 
sites,  large col’d  plate  of  French  Cannas,  mailed  for  6c.  postage. 
HENBY  A.  DBEER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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VAUGHAN  POTATO 


FOR  THE  |  IDfFCT  YIELD 

AND  THE  LAllULO  I  TUBER  OF  THE 

Grown  from  our  seed  in  1893.  It  will 
cost  you  only  i  Cents  to  com- 
pete  for  the  Z.T  Five  Prizes 

The  Vaughan  Potato  is  known 
as  one  of  the  very  best  early  /W' 
and  productive  varieties  now  pi' 


If  you  mention  the  name  of  this  paper 

124  cents  (12-2c.  stamps),  we 
mail,  postpaid  to  any  ad- 
ss  in  theU.  S.,  10  ounces  of 
ic  Vaughan  Potato,  Compe- 
liion  Card  and  FREE  copy  of 
VAUGHAN’S  The  most 
GARDENING  magnifi- 
LLUSTRATED  cent  Seed 
and  Plant  Book  ever  issued, 
A  Mirror  of  American  Hor¬ 
ticulture  to  date. — Twenty 
ages  larger  than  ever,  with 
)  accurate  new  engravings. 
:  cover  design  in  ten  colors 
old  is  of  real  artistic  beauty. 


I  before  the  public, and  no  early  l|||||||j 
potato  now  grown  has  caused  H|bh|| 
as  great  a  sensation  since  the 
Early  Rose  was  first  intro-  WMi|| 
duced.  It  has  size,  quality  «H| 
and  yield.  We  want  to  see 
how  large  a  yield  and  how 
large  a  single  tuber  can  be  grown 
from  ten  ounces  of  this  grand  ^ 
i  Potato  and  will  pay  two  hundred 
J  dollars  in  cash_to  secure  this  infor- 
?  mation. 
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Over  14,000  artificial  limbs  of  the  Marks  patents  in 
dally  use.  Established  40  years.  Indorsed  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  United  States  and  many  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  One-lialf  of  the  legs  and  arms  furnished 
by  us  are  made  from  measurements  and  profiles 
without  our  seeing  the  wearers.  Fit  guaranteed.  A 
treatise  of  430  pages  with  260  Illustrations,  and  a 
formula  for  measuring,  sent  free.  Address 

A.  A.  M  AR  KS,  701  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Wonderful  new  Cherry.  No  Worms,  Rot  or  Blight. 
For  a  full  description  or  this  new  Cherry,  write  for  our 


new  Catalogue. 


400  ACRES  IN  NURSERY. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Send  for  Illustrated  pamphlet  and  valuable  Information  regarding 


it  is  about  equally  valuable  for  plant 
food  to  tbe  soluble  which  in  any  event 
gradually  changes  to  “reverted”  when 
well  mixed  with  the  soil.  2.  Bone  phos¬ 
phate  does  to  a  certain  extent.  You  may 
frequently  find  raw  whole  bones  etched 
or  eaten  into  by  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
phosphates  in  crude  rock  are  less  soluble 
than  in  raw  bone.  The  insoluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  probably  means  ground 
rock.  This  is  very  slowly  soluble  and  of 
little  agricultural  value  until  acted  on 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  very  finely  ground 
rock  does  better  when  used  with  a  sod 
or  other  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The 
difference  in  values  of  the  bone  probably 
is  due  to  the  degrees  of  fineness  to  which 
it  is  ground.  A  very  fine  grade  acts 
quicker  than  a  lot  of  coarser  pieces. 

A  Talk  About  Fertilizing:  Substances. 

M.  F.  D. ,  Middle  Hope ,  N.  Y. — 1.  What 
should  be  the  value  of  cotton-seed  meal 
as  a  fertilizer;  that  is,  the  price  one  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  to  make  it  equal  to  a 
complete  manure  at  $40  a  ton  ?  What 
is  its  average  analysis  ?  2.  What  is  the 

value  of  unleached  wood  ashes  ?  Will 
they  take  the  place  of  farm  manure 
with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
ammonia  ?  3.  What  is  the  market  value 

of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  sulphate  of  potash  and  muriate 
of  potash  ?  4.  Which  is  the  better  to  use, 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  ?  5.  What 

is  the  value  of  tobacco  stems,  and  do  they 
contain  magnesia?  In  an  analysis  given 
in  The  Rural  January  28,  potash,  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid  alone  are  given 

Ans. — The  article  on  page  84  of  Toe 
R.  N.-Y.  will  answer  this.  Probably  an 
average  analysis  of  many  samples  would 
give  seven  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  three  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  two  of  potash.  As 
lately  explained,  it  needs  the  addition  of 
superphosphate  and  potash.  We  should, 
however,  never  use  it  as  a  fertilizer  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  South  where  freight  rates  on 
chemicals  are  high,  and  long  hauls  are 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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ford.  I  would  suggest  that  sometimes 
a  bull,  three  or  four  years  old,  right  in 
every  way,  is  for  sale  solely  to  make 
room  for  a  younger  one  or  to  avoid  in- 
breeding.  Such  a  bull  may  often  be  had 
at  nearly  butcher’s  price,  may  be  used 
to  advantage  for  several  years  and  then 
sold  at  little,  if  any,  loss.  f.  m.  carryl. 

Why  So  Much  Phosphoric  Acid  ? 

Subscriber,  Miller’s  Comers,  N.  Y. — Why 
do  fertilizer  companies  put  more  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  in  their  fertilizers  than 
solub’e  potash  ?  Thus  Mapes  Potato 
Manure  contains  4.50  to  5  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  8  to  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  (soluble  8  per  cent),  and  of  soluble 
potash  6  to  8  per  cent.  Now  I  find,  by 
referring  to  my  chemistry,  that  potatoes 
contain  in  each  1,000  parts  3  4  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  5.6  of  potash  and  1.8  of  phosphoric 
acid,  or  four  times  as  much  of  potash  as 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Why,  then,  should 
we  buy  so  much  phosphoric  acid  ? 

Ans. — These  mixtures  are  based  upon 
the  principle  that  “  a  surplus  is  better 
than  a  deficit.”  They  represent  much 
experiment  and  study  in  an  effort  to  find 
just  the  right  combinations.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  soils  the  mineral  most  lacking 
is  phosphoric  acid.  Allowance  is  made 
for  that  fact  by  supplying  more  of  it  in 
the  fertilizer.  Again,  while  the  analysis 
of  a  crop  is  useful  as  showing  how  much 
it  has  taken  from  the  soil,  its  habit  of 
growth  must  also  he  considered.  For 
example,  take  strawberries  and  hay  :  by 
analysis  alone,  5,000  quarts  of  strawber¬ 
ries  ought  to  grow  from  the  same  manure 
that  will  produce  half  a  ton  of  hay,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  about  the  same  amount 
of  ash  in  each  crop  Any  one  of  common 
sense  knows  better,  but  why  not  ?  The 
berries  make  their  growth  in  a  few  days. 
Over  four  tons  of  water  to  the  acre  must 
be  pumped  up  through  the  tiny  stems  in 
this  short  time.  Who  is  foolish  enough 
to  scrimp  hard  workers  for  food  ?  It 
must  be  right  beside  them,  plenty  of  it 
soluble  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  It 
is  far  better  to  have  too  much  than  too 
little.  The  hay  grows  for  weeks  or 
months  and  has  time  to  make  use  of  less 
soluble  food  We  might  compare  it  to 
the  way  workmen  on  a  Western  railroad 
were  said  to  be  fed.  In  good  weather 
while  working  14  hours  a  day  they  were 
fed  everything  they  called  for  in  the  way 
of  sound,  nutritious  food.  In  weather 
when  snow  cozered  the  ground  and  they 
could  not  work  they  were  fed  on  “a  stick 
and  a  track.”  The  boss  gave  them  a  stick, 
pointed  out  a  rabbit  track  and  told  them 
to  go  in  and  catch  their  fill.  The  potato 
is  a  quick  grower.  It  takes  but  a  few 
days  to  form  the  crop  of  tubers  and  any 
lack  of  soluble  food  during  that  time  is 
fatal  to  the  crop.  Makers  of  h;gh-grdde 
potato  fertilizers  therefore  use  a  high 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  so  that  the 
crop  may  never  lack  for  food. 

Soluble,  “  Reverted”  and  Insoluble. 

H.  C.  B.,  Pittsburg ,  Pa — 1.  What  is 
meant  by  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  and 
is  it  readily  available  as  plant  food  ?  2. 

Does  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  benefit 
the  crop  on  which  it  is  first  used  ?  In  the 
analyses  and  values  of  fertilizers  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  we  are  told  that  insolu¬ 
ble  phosphoric  acid  is  reckoned  at  three 
cents  per  pound.  But  in  the  values  of 
ground  bone  it  is  also  marked  insoluble 
and  reckoned  at  from  four  to  six  cents 
per  pound.  How  is  this? 

Ans.  —1  Without  considering  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  these  changes  in  phosphates,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  means  that  which  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  like  sugar  or  salt.  The  “  re¬ 
verted”  means  phosphoric  acid  that  was 
once  soluble  in  water,  but  which  now 
will  not  dissolve  in  that  liquid.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking  “  reverted”  means  the  sub¬ 
stance  that  will  dissolve  in  weak  vinegar 
but  not  in  water.  The  acids  of  the  plant 
roots  are  amply  able  to  dissolve  “  re¬ 
verted”  phosphate,  so  that  on  the  whole 


On  tbe  Sound.  The  capital  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Fifty  dollars  buys  a  lot  In  East  Park  Addition, 
#5.00  first  payment,  #3.00  per  month  until  fully  paid.  In  a  few  years  these  lots  will  be  In  the  center  of 
the  city.  Olympia  Is  growing  fast.  We  can  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  leading  business  men 
throughout  the  country  who  have  made  profitable  Investments  through  us.  Address 

piussexjU  <*?  imssEi.i., 

RURLINGTON,  Financial  Agents,  Main  OfHce: 

VERMONT.  1414,  O.  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


is  the  verdict  of  everyone  who  has  tried  the 


U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


and  lias  compared  it  with  other  Separators. 

It  has  the  Largest  capacity. 

It  is  the  Closest  Skimmer. 

It  is  the  Easiest  and  Quickest  Cleaned. 
The  Separating  Bowl  has  only  2  parts. 
It  is  Self-oiling,  consequently  needs  less  care& 
Is  Superior  in  every  particular. 

Tlic  cut  represents  the  THREE  Dairy  sizes,  that  sep¬ 
arate  from  300  to  GOO  pounds  per  hour.  The  factory 
sizes  separate  from  1,100  to  2,500  pounds  per  hour. 

The  U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  is  furnished  in  5  Sizes. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Rellows  Falls,  Vt„ 

Manufacturers  of  full  lines  Dairy  and  Factory  Apparatus 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BITITER WORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  HIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MAXWELLS  EARLY  BLACKBERRY 


Large,  Rich,  Luscious— no  core— Productive;  Ripens  with  Karly  Harvest  Blackberry,  and  Is  twice  as 
large.  Bush  two  to  three  feet;  branches  from  ground;  grows  from  root  cuttings;  very  thorny.  Blpens 
June  20.  Price,  $1.50  per  dozen;  $10.00  per  100;  $80.00  per  1 ,000.  Half  quantity  at  same  rate.  Also  Robinson 
and  Maxwell’s  No.  i  Strawberries  — both  stamlnate— worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Price,  50  cents  per 

dozen;  $2.50 per  100.  A.  c.  MAXWELL,  Chanute,  Kan. 

“I  am  personally  acquainted  with  A.  C.  Maxwell,  and  know  him  to  be  reliable.”— John  A.  Cuoss,  Vice- 
President  for  Southern  District  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society. 
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Ir  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  yon 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES 


now  no  yotj  no 

when  you  buy 

/  shoes  or  cloth- 

I  X  a'vT J  ing  ?  Don’t 
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l  \  H  Wy  (  1  you  that  you 

V\  1 >  V  1  may  wear  the 

|\^  /  particles  out, 

|  '  and  then,  if 

you’re  not  satisfied,  they’ll  refund  the 
money  ?  Why  not  do  the  same  when 
you  buy  medicine? 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
is  sold  on  that  plan.  It’s  the  only  blood- 
purifier  so  certain  and  effective  that  it 
can  be  guaranteed  to  benefit  or  cure,  in 
every  case,  or  you  have  your  money 
back. 

It’s  not  like  the  ordinary  spring  medi¬ 
cines  or  sarsapafillas.  All  the  year  round, 
it  cleanses,  builds  up,  and  invigorates  the 
system.  If  you’re  bilious,  run-down,  or 
dyspeptic,  or  have  any  blood-taint,  noth¬ 
ing  can  equal  it  as  a  remedy. 


NO  COGGING. 

WATER,  long  as  well  as  short  distances.  as  AUTOMATIC  CLEANING. 

You  work  the  pump,  the  nozzle  does  the  rest.  GRADUATED  FAN-SHAPED  SPRAY.  This  nozzle 
was  used  during  the  past  season  In  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STATION  work  with  ENTIRE  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  Economical  and  reliable.  Price,  $2.00.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHN  McCOWAN,  Forest  Home,  N.  Y. 


Farqnhar’g  Standard  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Grist  Mills  and  Standard  Implements  Gener¬ 
ally,  bend  for  Catalogue.  Portable  and  Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers  a  specialty,  W  arranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


Address  a.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


B?  Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  tli 

^  weeds,  clears  all  rubbish  am 

obstructions,  impossible  to  clog,  lessens  th 
draft,  makes  work  easier  for  both  man  ant 
team,  simple,  strong  and  durable. 


This  gives  you  an  idea  of  our  prices.  We  sell  at  manufac¬ 
turer’s  prices— direct  from  tbe  factory  to  the  home.  This 
means  just  half  tbe  retail  price.  You  save  the  other  half. 
We  sell  One  Thousand  Organs  and  Pianos  per  month, 

and  can  point  you  to  an  Organ  or  lhano  of  our  make  vn  every 
County  in  the  V.  S.  If  you  live  within  200  miles  of  us,  you 
•  can  visit  our  factory  at  our  expense,  and  see  for  yourself. 

!  Write  at  once  for  our  new  Catalogue. 

Free  to  any  address.  It  contains  beautiful  colored  illustra¬ 
tions,  accurate  descriptions  and  lowest  prices  of  the  latest 
and  tinest  styles  of  Organs  and  Fianos.  It  will  save  you 
many  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

.  Organs  from  825.00  up.  Pianos  from  $175.00  up. 


can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  Just  the  thing 
for  plowing  under  green  crops.  Guaranteed 
to  work  on  any  land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter. 
Once  in  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it. 
Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  uses  a  plow. 

Colter  with  Clamp  to  fit  any  Plow, 
Colter  without  Clamp,  §12.50 

For  particulars  address  ft 


For  CASH,  or  on  EASY  CREDIT, 


All  Instruments  shipped  on  trial.  No  satisfaction  no  pay. 
References — First  National  Bank,  your  own  Banker, 
and  all  Commercial  Agencies. 
j  Write  for  Catalogue  to-day,  aud  get  our  Special  Oilers. 

CORNISH  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

Established  26  Years. 


WASHINGTON,  N.J 


fetent  Allowed  July  29,  1892.  ^ 
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necessary.  In  that  case  the  meal  may 
prove  the  cheapest  source  of  fertility, 
but  it  is  a  stock  food,  and  where  chemi¬ 
cals  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price 
we  should  always  feed  it  to  animals.  In 
that  way  almost  all  the  fertility  will  be 
retained  as  manure  while  the  animal  will 
make  profitable  use  of  the  fats  and  car¬ 
bohydrates  which  are  of  no  value  on  the 
manure  pile.  2.  An  average  of  189  analy¬ 
ses  at  the  Massachusetts  Station  gave  5  % 
per  cent  of  potash  and  1%  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  varying  all  the  way 
from  10 %  to  2  %  per  cent  of  potash,  and 
from  five  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid.  To  make  a  standard 
fertilizer  you  must  add  some  phosphoric 
acid  as  well  as  nitrogen  to  the  ashes. 
Prof.  Johnson  has  shown  that  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  ashes  containing  lime,  bone  and 
muriate  of  potash  can  be  made  for  less 
money  than  the  price  of  the  ashes  with 
the  advantage  that  you  know  just  what 
the  mixture  contains.  3.  Retail  prices 
in  New  York  are,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
3%  cents  a  pound,  sulphate  of  potash  $54 
per  ton,  muriate  $45.  4.  For  potatoes, 

sugar  beets  and  tobacco  the  sulphate  is 
preferred.  The  muriate  contains  con¬ 
siderable  chlorine  which  interferes  with 
the  formation  of  starch  and  sugar,  and 
injures  the  burning  quality  of  tobacco. 
For  corn,  fruit  or  similar  crops  the 
muriate  answers  as  well.  5.  We  gave 
the  values  on  that  page.  The  stems  con¬ 
tain  from  1%  to  2  per  cent  of  magDesia. 
Magnesia  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
all  plants,  but  it  abounds  in  all  soils  and 
there  is  little  need  of  making  a  special 
application  of  it  in  the  form  of  kainit  or 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  Wood  ashes  con¬ 
tain  over  three  per  cent  of  magnesia, 
stable  manure  half  as  much  magnesia  as 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  fresh  hen 
manure,  more  magnesia  than  of  either 
the  other  substances.  All  the  potash 
salts  contain  magnesia  from  half  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  muriate  to  10  per  cent  in 
kainit.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
apply  either  manure  or  fertilizers  with¬ 
out  putting  magnesia  in  the  soil,  and  if 
on  a  few  soils  more  should  be  needed  a 
dressing  of  kainit  would  amply  supply 
both  that  substance  and  potash. 

Nitrate  for  Strawberries;  How  Used? 

J.  T.  A.,  Sharptown.  Md. — Must  nitrate 
of  soda  be  mixed  with  earth  or  fertilizer 
to  top  dress  strawberries?  How  much 
should  be  used  per  acre  ?  For  the  same 
purpose  would  a  fertilizer  be  as  good  or  as 
cheap,  showing  a  guaranteed  analysis  of 
ammonia  10  to  12  percent;  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  8.50  to  10  per  cent ;  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid  2  to  3  per  cent ;  potash 
(actual)  3  to  4  per  cent  ? 

Ans. — If  nitrate  of  soda  be  sown  upon 
strawberry  plants  it  will  discolor  the 
leaves  wherever  it  touches  th^m,  and 
also  injure  the  stems.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parts  of 
soil ;  200  pounds  to  the  acre  would  be  a 
maximum  quantity  The  fertilizer  men¬ 
tioned  is  too  high  in  ammonia  and  some¬ 
what  too  low  in  potash. 

Apples  to  Outlive  Peaehes. 

W.  S.  L.,  Deckertown,  N.  J. — I  am  going 
to  set  out  10  acres  to  peaches  next  spring 
on  a  steep  hill-side  with  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  soil  a  gravelly  loam  or  clay  which 
does  not  wash,  early  and  warm,  good 
corn  and  grain  land,  free  from  stone  ex¬ 
cept  some  the  size  of  one's  fist,  etc.  Now, 
on  the  theory  that  the  peaches  will  not 
last  more  than  10  or  12  years,  I  wish 
to  make  it  a  permanent  orchard  of  some 
kind,  as  the  land  is  too  steep  for  culti¬ 
vated  crops.  If  I  should  set  apples,  what 
kinds  would  be  best  for  profit— two  kinds 
in  300  trees  ?  Baldwins  don’t  seem  to  do 
well  here,  as  they  rot.  For  profit,  how7 
would  the  Japan  or  native  chestnuts  com¬ 
pare  with  each  other  and  with  the  apple  ? 
Which  would  be  the  better  harrow  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  ground  with  after  plowing, 
Clark’s  Cutaway  or  the  Acme  ? 

Ans. — We  would  recommend  you  to  set 


your  apple  trees  about  40  feet  apart  with 
two  rows  of  peach  trees  between  each 
two  of  apple  trees,  which  would  make 
them  13%  feet  apart.  If  desirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  more  room,  the  apple  trees 
may  be  extended  to  45  feet,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  best  orchardists 
that  thisdsnone  too  wide  apart.  It  is  hard 
to  recommend  apples  for  any  given 
locality.  For  a  fall  apple  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  nothing  better  or  more  profitable 
than  the  Gravenstein.  For  winter  apples, 
you  might  select  from  Peck’s  Pleasant, 
Canada  Reinette,  Sutton’s  Beauty,  Wag- 
ener,  and  Northern  Spy,  if  it  flourishes 
there.  All  of  these  are  productive,  of 
high  quality  and  first-class  market  fruits. 
We  think  the  apples  well  cared  for  would 
be  more  profitable  than  the  chestnuts. 
We  should  prefer  the  Acme  after  plow¬ 
ing. 

Some  Nuts  to  Hammer  at. 

W.  H.,  (No  address.) — 1.  Why  do  beets 
and  carrots  sometimes  throw  up  seed 
stalks  the  first  season  from  seed  ?  2.  Is 
there  any  prospect  that  the  potato  and 
tomato  will  by  cultivation  become  as 
seedless  as  the  banana  ?  3.  Is  the  straw¬ 

berry  properly  a  fruit  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Because  a  hot  season  and  little 
rainfall  may  serve  to  change  their  nature 
from  biennials  to  annuals.  2.  Yes,  the 
potato  is  fast  becoming  a  fruitless  plant. 
As  we  cultivate  it  for  its  tubers,  so  do  we 
decrease  its  power  of  producing  fruit. 
There  is  no  danger,  however,  that  the 
tomato  will  fail  to  produce  fruit  and 
seeds.  It  is  true  that  we  are  saving  speci¬ 
mens  which  contain  the  fewest  and  small¬ 
est  seeds.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever 
succeed  in  producing  an  absolutely  seed¬ 
less  variety.  3.  Yes,  the  strawberry  is 
a  fruit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pulp  or  edible 
portion  of  the  berry  is  the  receptacle  of 
the  fruit  which  we  call  the  seeds.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  fruit  as  an  apple  or  a  pear. 

When  to  Sow  Scarlet  Clover. 

S.  D.,  Hagerstown,  Md. — What  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  Scarlet  clover  for  hay 
and  pasture,  and  how  should  the  soil  be 
cultivated  and  what  quantity  of  seed 
should  be  sown  to  the  acre  ? 

Ans. — The  best  time  to  sow  Scarlet 
clover  for  hay  and  pasture,  in  your  sec¬ 
tion,  is  from  July  15  to  Angust  15.  You 
can  sow  it  in  corn,  right  after  the  last 
working  of  that  crop,  following  imme¬ 
diately  after  sowing  with  a  spike-tooth 
cultivator.  If  it  does  not  suit  your  rota¬ 
tion  to  sow  in  corn,  and  you  desire  to 
sow  a  field  by  itself,  flush,  and  put  your 
land  in  nice  condition  with  any  kind  of 
a  drag,  and  sow  about  August  1,  as  there 
is  generally  more  or  less  rain  at  that 
date.  For  hay,  sow  15  pounds,  and  for 
pasture  12  pounds  of  seed — harvested  the 
same  year — to  the  acre.  ,r.  w.  kerb. 

Mare  Hurt  Bv  Speeding:. 

S.  L.  R.,  Williamsburg,  Md. — 1.  My 
young  mare  went  lame  last  August  while 
speeding  on  the  track.  Two  hard  lumps 
appeared  on  the  pastern-joint  of  her  left 
hind  leg,  one  on  each  side.  She  was  very 
lame  and  could  not  be  driven  out  of  a 
walk.  I  blistered  her  four  times  and  the 
swelling  subsided  about  one-half.  She 
gradually  improved  and  shows  no  lame¬ 
ness  on  being  driven  until  she  is  stopped 
and  started  again  when  she  will  limp 
about  one  half  mile  and  gradually  warm 
out  of  it.  What  will  effect  a  permanent 
cure?  She  has  not  improved  any  in  the 
last  two  months.  Would  speeding  be 
apt  to  bring  on  a  recurrence  of  the 
trouble?  2.  What  will  cure  bone  spavin? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  lumps  are  bony,  of  the 
nature  of  a  ringbone,  firing  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  the  most  satisfactory  result. 
But  such  firing  should  be  undertaken 
only  by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeoD. 
Without  making  a  personal  examination, 

I  could  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  effecting  a  cure.  Speeding 
would  be  very  liable,  to  cause  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  trouble,  if  driven  too  soon 
after  recovery.  At  least  several  months 
should  elapse,  before  training  or  speed- 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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|$3^v50cts. 

Money  must  be  sent  during  February,  before  March  1st. 

I  Tue  Home  Magazine 


FOR  ONE  YEAR  AND  THE 


|  WHITE  HOUSE  DINING  ROOM  CHART 
I  FANCY  WORK  CHART 
$  PROSE  AND  POETRY  CHART 
&  SPRING  DRESSMAKING  CHART 

S  4"°  FLORAL  CHART 


$  For  Only 

I  Fifty 

1  Cents 


§  THE  HOME  MAGAZINE 

WO  has  a  circulation  of  over 


yg  has  a  circulation  of  over  <Edited  by  Mrs-  J°HW  A-  L0GAW> 
300,000  every  month.  We  want  a  million ;  hence 
©  our  great  offer. 

a?  The  Home  Magazine  is  handsomely  Illustrated 
©  by  Most  Skillful  Artists.  The  Best  Story-writers 
©  contribute  to  its  columns,  and  every  one  at  home 
©  will  find  something  of  interest. 

©  It  contains  interesting  pages  for  the  Mother  and 
v*  Children;  all  about  Flowers,  the  Dining  Room, 
^  Fashions,  Fancy  Work,  Sunday  Reading  and  many 
©  other  home  subjects. 

©  Mrs.  Logan  continues  her  very  interesting  Per- 
©  sonal  Recollections.  Everything  of  the  best. 

©  Now,  The  Home  Magazine  for  one  year  is 
©  only  fifty  cents,  but  we  make  you  the  following 
©  liberal  offer : 

©  The  White  House  Dining  Room  Chart 

©  New  throughout  from  cover  to  cover ;  containing  a  Bill  of  Fare 

©  for  every  day  in  the  whole  year.  No  two  alike,  and  plain,  prac- 

©  tical  directions  for  preparing  every  dish  from  soup  to  dessert. 

©  Fancy  Work  Chart 

©  Containing  over  300  illustrations  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Initials, 
©  Drawn  Work,  Netting,  Embroidery,  Tatting,  Patchwork,  Mis- 
cellaneous  Fancy  Work  and  Home  Decoration. 

©  The  Home  Magazine  Poetry  and  Prose  Chart 

©  Especially  adapted  for  selections  for  School  Children. 

©  Spring  Dressmaking  Chart 

©  Just  completed,  with  designs  of  all  the  latest  Spring  Fashions 

©  of  1893,  with  what  to  wear  and  how  to  make  it. 

©  Floral  Chart 

©  All  about  flowers  and  plants  ;  what  to  plant,  when  to  plant  and 
©  how  to  plant.  Invaluable  to  every  lover  of  flowers. 

©  We  offer  these  Five  Charts  and  THE  HOME  MAGAZINE  for  one 
year  for  only  FIFTY  CENTS,  if  the  money  is  sent  during  February 
©  before  March  1.  Mention  this  paper.  DON’T  DELAY.  Address: 

y  The  BR0DIX  PUBLISHING  CO.  “4  washinoton;  d.  c. 


"ACME  ’’Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  Leveler 


Sizes  3  as 
to  i3'A  Jr 
feet,  m 


5t  now  made,  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow  that 

wanted.  does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 

viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 
and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en- 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  —practically 
SBM:  T  indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 
||  harrow  on  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 

=7  per  cent,  less  than  old  style  ;  in  fact,  it  sells  for 

•-  • f  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

3  I  deliver  free  on  board  Q’pvrrp  AM”  HTT^T  A  T  To  responsible  farmer*,  to  be  returaa4 

f  at  convenient  distributing  oUlN  1  Uli  1  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory, 

points. 

iDUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr,,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

MENTION  THIS  FAPKK. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

( Continued .) 

ing  again,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  injury.  2.  Firing  is  the 
most  satisfactory  treatment.  There  is 
no  “specific”  for  all  cases  of  bone  spavin. 
Some  will  yield  to  treatment,  while 
others  wont.  dr  f.  l.  kilborne. 

To  Poison  the  Curculio. 

O.  R  W.,  Lyndon,  Ky. — As  The  Rural 
readers  are  aware,  I  made  a  complete 
failure  with  the  arsenite  sprays  upon  the 
plum  curculio  last  year.  Not  being  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  disliking  to  doubt  the 
statements  of  several  correspondents,  I 
intend  to  try  again,  and  seek  The  Rural 
for  help.  I  propose  to  take  six  trees  : 
one  Abundance — because  it  is  curculio- 
proof  (?) — two  Duane  Purple  and  three 
Washinglon,  using  a  “Perfection”  outfit 
with  a  Vermorel  nozzle.  To  make  sure,  I 
intend  every  evening  about  five  o’clock 
to  spray  these  trees,  commencing  the  day 
the  blossoms  open  and  keeping  it  up 
until  the  fruit  is  well  grown.  About 
how  much  water,  how  much  arsenic  and 
what  form  of  arsenic  should  I  use  ?  I 
used  Paris-green  last  year.  I  haven’t 
much  faith  in  this  matter,  but  intend  to 
sift  it  to  the  bottom. 

Ans. — As  I  published  some  years  since, 
I  do  not  believe  the  arsenites  will  ever  be 
used  with  satisfaction  against  the  plum 
curculio.  The  poison  does  kill,  but  it  is 
so  tardy  that  many  plums  will  be  stung 
even  after  the  weevils  have  taken  a 
poisonous  dose.  If  the  curculios  were 
very  few,  and  the  plums  very  abundant, 
then  it  might  give  satisfaction,  while  if 
the  reverse  be  true,  it  would  utterly  fail. 
Last  week  I  lectured  through  our  Michi¬ 
gan  plum  region—  Oceana  and  Newaygo 
Counties — and  I  found  all  there  agreed 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  arsenites 
would  not  supersede  the  old  jarring 
method  of  combating  this  greatest  enemy 
of  the  plum  grower,  [prof.]  a.  j  cook. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  some  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  spraying  for  the  curculio  advise 
as  to  the  questions  asked  ? 

Getting:  Back  to  Timothy. 

A  Y.  F.,  Ohio. — Which  is  the  best  way 
to  proceed  to  have  a  worn-out  pasture 
converted  into  a  good  crop  of  Timothy 
hay  in  the  shortest  possible  time  ? 

Ans. — Plow  the  land  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber  and  thoroughly  harrow  it.  Sow  at 
the  rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre  of  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  containing  about  three 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  five  per  cent  of  potash. 
Then  sow  your  Timothy  seed.  In  the 
spring  it  would  be  well  to  give  it  a  fur¬ 
ther  dressing  of  nitrogen  in  some  form. 
This  is  the  best  suggestion  we  can  offer. 

A  Home-Made  Fertilizer. 

E.  A.,  Big  Bend,  Pa. — I  wish  to  mix  a 
fertilizer  to  contain  about  the  following 
analysis:  Nitrogen  2;  phosphoric  acid 
10  to  12  ;  potash  8  to  10  per  cent.  It  is 
to  be  used  on  oats.  How  will  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  answer  for  the  purpose : 
nitrate  of  soda  150  pounds ;  dried  blood 
150  pounds;  bone  black  1,800  pounds; 
sulphate  of  potash  400  pounds ;  all  the 
materials  used  to  be  of  high  grade  ? 
Would  dried  blood  be  equal  to  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  source  for  nitrogen  ? 

Ans. — By  “bone  black”  we  assume 
that  you  mean  dissolved  bone  black — or 
that  which  has  been  acted  on  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  In  that  case  your  fertilizer 
will  have  about  this  composition  : 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 
Nitrogen.  Phos.  Potash. 


acid. 

150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda .  24 

150  pounds  dried  blood .  20 

1,300  pounds  dissolved  bone 

black .  .  210 

400  pounds  sulphate  of  potash..  200 

Total .  44  210  200 


This  gives  about  what  you  want.  Dried 
blood  does  not  show  quite  so  high  an 
analysis  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  it  is  readily  soluble.  It  is  good  to 
mix  with  nitrate  of  soda  as  it  supplies 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia — most 
useful  in  the  early  growth  of  the  plant. 
Nitrogen  in  blood  usually  costs  more 


than  in  nitrate  unless  one  is  close  to  a 
slaughterhouse  and  can  buy  on  special 
terms.  We  should  use  at  least  half  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  ground 
bone.  You  do  not  need  to  pay  for  so 
much  superphosphate. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax. 

H.  B.  S. ,  Falls  Village,  Conn. — Why 

ould  not  the  income  from  the  inheri¬ 
tance  tax  be  used  for  the  building  of 
roads?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  money 
would  help  out  considerably  and  save 
extra  taxes  for  the  farming  class. 

Ans. — There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  should 
the  legislature  so  decide.  But  wliy 
should  that  more  than  any  other  tax  be 
so  appropriated?  The  largest  share  of 
it  comes  from  towns  and  cities,  however, 
because  the  wealthiest  people,  as  a  rule, 
live  there.  Surely  there  is  therefore  no 
peculiar  appropriateness  in  devoting  it 
specially  to  purposes  by  which  country 
people  would,  in  the  main,  be  benefited. 

Getting  Ground  “Into  Condition.” 

E.  A.  C.,  Cleveland,  0. — I  have  a  plot 
of  heavy  clay  soil — needs  humus,  also 
plant  food — and  want  to  plow  under 
a  green  crop  this  year  ;  would  Crimson 
clover  be  the  best?  If  so,  how  shall  I 
treat  it?  If  not,  what  shall  I  do  to  get 
my  ground  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  cropping  in  1894  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  Crimson  clover 
will  mature  in  your  location.  We  do  not 
know  what  crop  you  want  to  grow  next 
year.  Nor  do  we  know  the  size  of 
the  plot.  To  add  humus  and  plant 
food  is  easy  enough  if  you  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it  and  can  spare  the  land.  Sow 
peas  as  early  as  you  can,  using  at  least 
400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  containing  a  high  per  cent  of  potash. 
Plow  under  the  peas  before  the  pods 
fully  form  and  work  up  the  soil  with  a 
tool  like  the  Acme.  Sow  buckwheat  or 
Hungarian  grass  and  plow  this  under  in 
time  for  sowing  rye  in  early  September. 
Next  spring  the  rye  can  be  plowed  under 
for  corn  or  potatoes.  This  will  give  you 
humus  enough  and  you  can  apply  any  j 
amount  of  fertilizer  you  like  next  spring,  ; 

Miscellaneous. 

Most  Prolific  Oat. — J.  P.  B.,  Flemington, 
N.  J. — Probably  Welcome  is  as  prolific 
as  any.  It  is  sold  under  one  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  names,  at  least. 

A  drafting  Wax. — O  J.  T.,  Isle  La  Mott,  \ 
Utah. — A  good  limb-grafting  wax  is 
made  as  follows:  three  parts  of  resin, 
Same  of  beeswax,  two  of  tallow  ;  melt 
them  together. 

Chemicals  for  Fruit. — R  L.  R.,  Lan 

7  I 

caster,  O  — Your  plan  of  using  two  parts 
of  muriate  of  potash  to  five  parts  of  bone 
for  small  fruits  on  a  light  clay  loam  is 
probably  as  wise  as  any  you  can  find. 

Substitute  for  Baldwins. — G.  M.  B.,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. — We  would  not  advise  the 
planting  of  the  McIntosh  Red  apple 
largely  in  place  of  Baldwins  We  have 
no  information  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
this  apple  thrives  in  Michigan  as  well  as 
the  Baldwin. 

Mulberry  Trees — J.  D.  M.,  Fremont,  O. 
—We  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
Stubb’s  mulberry.  The  New  American 
is  probably,  all  things  considered,  the 
hardiest  and  best  of  the  mulberries.  The 
Downing  is  of  better  quality,  but  not  so 
hardy. 

A  Dead  Bulb, — F.  S.  D.,  Mt.  Savage, 
Ind. — As  to  your  Chinese  narcissus  of 
which  you  say,  “In  80  days  it  grew  two 
feet  high  and  flowered,  and  is  now  com-  i 
pletely  wilted ;  ought  the  bulbs  to  be 
planted  out  in  the  spring  in  a  moist  1 
place  ?”  the  bulbs  used  are  imported 
from  abroad  by  the  ton,  and  are  worth¬ 
less  after  flowering. 

Bone  Char  for  Fertilizer. — W.  O.  E., 
Whitby,  Ontario. — Burned  bone  will  fur¬ 
nish  simply  phosphoric  acid.  The  plants 
you  mention,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  will 
need  potash  and  nitrogen  just  as  much. 
It  is  good  in  itself,  but  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  used  unless  there  is  a  ready  supply 
of  potash  and  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  The 
sulphuric  acid  will  merely  make  it  more  ! 
soluble. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL, 


SHItUBS,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS,  FOR  SPRING 
Immense  Stock.  Order  now.  160  Pn.se  Catalogue  Free. 


PLANTING. 


ELLWAIMCER  &  BARRY. 


MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


250  Acres  of  Nursery 


NALP 

Price 


In  our  catalogues,  the  Most 
Complete  and  Elaborate  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  nursery  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world,  all  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  offered  at  one- 
half  the  price  of  solicitors. 


EVERY  CLASS  OF  TREES  ANI>  PLANTS 

nARDY  IN  A  NORTHERN  CLIMATE, 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL,  NUT  AND  FLOWERING 

LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE  tells  nil  about  fruits,  their  merits  and 
defects,  how  to  plant,  prune,  cultivate  ;  describes  t lie  best  novelties,  etc.  Richly 
Illustrated;  several  colored  plates.  Price  10 cents. 

LOVETT’S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PI, ANTS  is  authoritative  as 
well  as  interesting  and  instructive.  A  model  of  excellence  in. printing  and 
illustration.  SEND  FOR  IT.  Price,  with  colored  plates,  15  cents. 

WE  GUARANTEE  TO  DELIVER  OUR  PLANTS  ^ 

AND  TREES  IN  GOOD  CONDITION  IN  ANY  *  J  *  | 

PART  OF  THE  GLOBE.  ADDRESS  ;LiTTLt‘' jlLVrj^  . 


We  have  grown  enormous  quantities  of  the  following  novelties  as  leaders  to 
ntroduce  our  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS  every  where,  ami  offer  them  for  but 

1 4-C  Postpaid  (With  Catalogue  22c.) 

I  Pkg.  Silver  State  Lettuee,  15c.  1  Pkg.  Early  Giant  Tomato,  20c  )  Total 

I  Pkg.  Early  Three  Weeks  Radish  10c.  1  Pkg.  Lon*  Giant  Cucumber,  10c  V  Itotall  nfl. 

i,  35c.  )  Valuo  ifUC 
other 
000 


Gariy  Three  weeics  Kaaisb  10c.  1  Fkg. 

6  Pkgs.  Rich,  Brilliant,  Beautiful,  Free-Blooming  Flower  Seeds, 


In  all  9  Pkgs.  for  Hc-less  than  l-7th  of  the  retail  value  if  purchased  of  any  othe: 
eedsman  in  America.  Largest  Heed  Grower*  (6.000  acres)  in  America.  60,0(H 
bushels  Seed  Potatoes  cheap — 100,000  Roses  and  Plants  Our  catalogue  contain,, 
the  fullest  list  of  Seeds  and  Plants  ever  published.  It  is  mailed  to  yon  upon 
receipt  of  8c  in  stamps. 


VER 

SEEDS! 

J?HNA5ALZER-5  E  ED  C?  LACROSSES 


Twenty-Five  Dollars  in  Gold.' 

W  e  will  be  pleased  to  pay  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  more  delicious  bush  bean  than  the  Warren,  or 
a  better  pea  than  the  Excelsior.  You  can’t  afford  to  raise  the  American  Wonder,  when  the  Excelsior, 
as  good,  as  early  and  nearly  as  dwarf,  bears  (see  Rural  New  Yorker),  larger  pea*,  larger  pod*’ 
and  many  more  of  them.  Our  Catalogue  (sent  FREE)  on  pages  3  and  27  tells  all  about  them. 

J-  GREGORY  &  SON,  ■  Marblehead,  Mass. 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 
19th  century.  No  morb 
handwork;  no  more  high 
priced  Diggers.  Wechallenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5,000  AGENTS  WANTED 


We  also  make  the  Best 

Wkbdkk  you  ever  saw.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  In  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

YORK,  PA. 


ASPINWALL” 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 

mmammmmmmmmmmmmrnm.  > 

Ensilage, 


Etc.,  Etc. 


ALL 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covors. 

IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


VQTato  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 
FULLY  WARRANTED, 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  the  table. 
The  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  the  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be¬ 
low  frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 


& 

DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 


The  price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all 

Thoroughly  practical. 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

EXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  with 
every  machine. 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
fertilizer  attachment.  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  distributing  from 
two  hundred  toonethousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalogue  of  potato  and 
corn  planting  machinery 
FREE.  Address 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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Our  supply  of  bulbs  of  Chinese  narcissus  offered  to 
subscribersof  The  R.-  N.-Y.  is  exhausted.  See  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  return  of  the  postage  money  under  Publisher’s 
Desk.  ,  # 

The  Timbrell  strawberry  is  sweet  and  delicious 
even  before  it  is  ripe.  *  # 

If  everybody  objected  to  trying  novelties,  that 

would  be  the  end  of  all  improvements  in  seeds  and 
plants.  #  # 

Plant  and  seed  novelties  have  always  been  and 
always  will  be  high  in  price.  This  is  necessarily  so 
Originators  have  never  been  adequately  paid  for  their 
productions.  The  producer  of  a  superior  fruit,  grain 
or  vegetable  should  realize  a  fortune  from  its  sale,  for 
such  productions  are  rare — the  work  generally  of  years 
of  study  and  toil — and  they  are  oftentimes  worth  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  public.  *  * 

Readers  are  solicited  to  send  for  and  to  examine 
carefully  and  compare  the  catalogues  which  are  no¬ 
ticed  in  this  issue  Let  them  bear  in  mind  before 
making  out  their  orders  that,  while  cheap  seeds  are, 
as  a  rule,  dear  at  any  price,  high  priced  seeds  are  not 
necessarily  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  character 
of  a  firm  is  often — perhaps  generally — shown  by  its 
catalogue.  It  is  a  safe  rule  not  to  patronize  a  firm 
whose  catalogue  is  filled  with  monstrous  pictures  and 
superlative  claims  Substantial,  trustworthy  firms 
cannot  afford  to  issue  such  catalogues.  Those  alone 
can  afford  to  do  so  who  hope  for  speedy  money  returns 
from  the  credulous  class  they  hope  to  impose  upon. 

*  * 

The  effort  to  form  a  permanent  farmers’  union  in 
England  seems  to  be  gaining  strength  all  the  time. 
Lord  Wioehilsea,  a  large  farmer  and  land  owner,  advo¬ 
cates  the  formation  of  a  party  that  shall  include  land¬ 
lord,  tenant  and  laborer,  as  he  claims  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  these  classes  are  bound  together.  In  a  recent 
interview  he  is  reported  as  follows  : 

He  should  like  to  lock  the  present  and  past  Prime  Ministers  In  a 
room  together,  and  refuse  to  liberate  them  until  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  agriculture  was  the  first  thing  that  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

What  do  you  think  of  such  talk  as  that  from  a  “noble 
Lord  ”  who  has  great  landed  interests  at  stake  ?  That 
sentiment  was  received  by  that  English  audience  with 
cheers.  American  farmers  are  not  alone,  you  see,  in 
demanding  a  “  fair  show  ”  at  the  hands  of  legislators. 
That’s  all  any  honest  man  wants. 

*  # 

Dairy  Commissioner  Schraub  is  getting  in  his  work 
and  the  process  of  converting  his  department  into  a 
political  machine  has  taken  definite  form.  One  of  the 
most  useful  subordinates  in  the  department  has  been 
notified  by  Mr.  Schraub  that  his  continuance  in  office 
depends  on  his  being  able  to  secure  the  indorsement 
of  his  local  political  leaders.  The  Commissioner  takes 
occasion  to  say  that  his  services  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  that  personally,  he  (the  Commis¬ 
sioner)  does  not  wish  to  remove  him,  and  he  will  not 
do  so,  if  the  indorsement  above  alluded  to  is  obtained 
and  forwarded.  This  is  a  very  dirty  business,  and 
warrants  the  strictures  The  Rural  has  previously 
made  on  Mr.  Schraub’s  appointment.  Fitness  for  a 
position  as  one  of  his  subordinates  is  not  necessary.  It 
is  not  essential  that  the  candidate  should  km w  any¬ 
thing  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  other  dairy  products — 
he  must  secure  the  “  indorsement”  of  some  miserable 
pot-house  politicians,  whom  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  seen  with  on  the  street.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
abolish  the  department  entirely  than  to  permit  it  to 
be  thus  disgraced.  *.  * 

It  seems  necessary  to  say  a  word  more  about  that 
book  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  friends  have  been 
writing  to  their  Congressmen  asking  for  it,  and  their 
replies  are  various.  To  settle  the  matter,  for  the 
present  at  least,  we  print  this  note  from  Secretary 
Rusk,  sent  to  one  of  our  subscribers  : 

Your  request  for  a  copy  of  the  Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle 
and  on  Cattle  Feeding  Is  at  hand.  In  reply  I  would  state  that  the 
edition  of  this  work,  printed  by  the  Department,  is  very  small  and  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  requests  which  are  already  on  file.  I  would 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  report  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 

This  proves  that  there  Is  such  a  book.  Some  Con¬ 
gressmen  claimed  it  had  never  been  printed.  Let 


Congress  at  once  appropriate  money  enough  to  print  a 
large  edition.  Some  of  our  friends  are  denouncing  the 
Government  for  issuing  such  books  on  the  plea  that 
it  injures  the  business  of  agricultural  papers  and 
other  publications.  It  doesn’t  hurt  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.’s 
business.  If  we  can’t  make  a  paper  new  and  bright 
enough  to  compete  with  these  heavy  and  ponderous 
Government  reports,  we  will  retire  from  business  and 
not  beg  for  legislation  to  help  us  out. 

*  * 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  American  State  and 
National  legislation  for  the  past  few  years  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  large  number  of  laws  enacted  in  connection 
with  the  labor  problem.  Scarcely  a  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  of  any  State  legislature  has  been  held  with¬ 
out  the  passage  of  one  or  more  laws  of  this  kind.  The 
labor  organizations  have  been  persistent  in  their  de¬ 
mands  ;  they  have  employed  lobbies  close  to  all  the 
legislatures;  they  have,  in  turn,  used  threats  and 
cajoleries  to  influence  the  lawmakers,  and  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  their  efforts.  Indeed,  so  in¬ 
timidated  have  some  of  the  legislatures  been  by  their 
menaces  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  gross  class  legis¬ 
lation  in  their  favor,  much  of  which  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  are  pretty  sure  ultimately  to  declare  un¬ 
constitutional.  Then  the  same  kind  of  clamor  is  certain 
to  be  raised  against  the  judiciary  that  now  resounds 
in  some  of  the  States  against  the  militia.  The  most 
ren  askable  phenomenon  in  this  connection  is  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  agitators.  Out  of 
a  population  of  65,000,000  in  this  country,  about 
20,000,000  are  wage-earners,  and  of  these  not  over 
1,500,000  belong  to  any  labor  organization,  and  all  the 
perturbation  is  due  to  these.  As  their  objects  are  en¬ 
tirely  selfish  and  often  hostile  in  many  respects  to  the 
interests  not  only  of  other  classes,  but  even  to  those 
of  their  fellow  wage-earners,  is  it  not  strange  that 
their  influence  should  be  so  formidable  ?  Among  the 
13,000,000  working  people  of  England,  too,  the  fullest 
reports  of  the  trade  unions  show  only  a  membership  of 
871,000  ;  yet  this  organized  body  presumes  to  control 
and  direct  the  action  of  the  entire  laboring  com¬ 
munity  and  to  formulate  all  legislation  for  its  benefit. 
Great  is  the  power  of  active,  combative  organization  ! 

*  * 

The  discussion  of  the  advantage  and  profit  of  mixing 
chemicals  at  home  comes  up  each  year  with  renewed 
energy.  As  a  matter  of  theory,  the  advantages  of  home 
mixing  are  very  great.  The  purchase  of  high-grade 
fertilizers  of  guaranteed  analyses  is  a  step  in  advance 
of  buying  manure,  because  in  that  case  the  farmer  buys 
exact  amounts  of  plant  food  that  he  can  measure. 
Manure  is  not  sold  subject  to  an  analysis  and  is  the 
most  variable  product  the  farmer  can  buy.  There  is 
a  great  scientific  advance  in  buying  chemicals  by  an¬ 
alysis  as  compared  with  buying  manure  by  its  smell. 
Home  mixing,  in  theory  at  least,  is  a  closer  approach 
to  scientific  accuracy  in  farming  because,  by  means  of 
it  we  are  supposed  to  save  any  excess  of  nitrogen, 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  which  our  soils  do  not  need.  We  are  also 
supposed  to  make  sure  by  this  means  that  the  forms  in 
which  these  substances  are  supplied  are  suitable.  Still, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  practice  of  home  mixing  is  by 
no  means  common  nor  does  it  seem  to  increase  very 
rapidly.  In  fact,  we  know  of  several  farmers  who 
have  given  it  up  after  a  fair  trial.  The  theory  is  all 
in  its  favor  and  many  good  farmers  continue  to  prac¬ 
tice  it,  yet  the  trade  in  complete  prepared  fertilizers 
increases  every  year.  For  example,  out  of  a  total  of 
$1,346,482  spent  in  New  Jersey  for  fertilizers  in  1891 
$1,007,423  went  for  complete  mixed  manures,  and  a 
large  pirt  of  the  balance  was  paid  for  bone,  potash  or 
superphosphates  to  be  applied  without  mixing.  This 
home-mixing  problem  seems  to  be  like  the  home  bread 
making  problem  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
gardeners  and  farmers  near  the  large  towns  and  cities 
use  bakers’  bread  almost  entirely.  They  buy  the  man¬ 
ufactured  bread  rather  than  buy  the  flour  and  other 
materials  and  make  the  bread  at  home,  though  most 
of  them  prefer  the  home-made  article.  The  house¬ 
wife’s  reasons  for  buying  bread  are  not  unlike  those  of 
her  husband  for  buying  fertilizers. 

*  # 

A  strenuous  effort  is  to  be  made  in  the  next  Congress 
by  the  “  oleo”  men  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  law 
against  their  product,  chiefly  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
class  legislation  The  anti-oleo  interests  however, 
are  resolved  not  only  to  oppose  any  tampering  with 
the  present  law  in  the  way  of  abrogating  or  weaken 
ing  it ;  but  to  insist  on  more  stringent  legislation  for 
rendering  it  more  effective.  In  spite  of  the  boasts  of 
the  officials,  State  and  National,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
suppress  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  bogus  butter, 
the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  I  nternal  Revenue  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  much  greater  quantity  is  now  turned 
out  than  before  any  restrictive  State  and  National 
legislation  on  the  matter.  The  dairymen  of  the 


country,  therefore,  are  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
legislation  compelling  the  manufacturers  of  the  con¬ 
coction  to  color  it  blue,  purple  or  black,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  palmed  off  on  the  most  unsophisticated  as 
genuine  butter.  The  sentiment  of  the  dairymen 
everywhere  on  the  subject  was  emphatically  voiced  by 
the  National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Convention  at 
Dubuque,  la.,  the  other  day,  in  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

Resolved.  That  the  dairymen  of  the  United  States  are  supporting 
by  their  taxes  the  whole  framework  of  American  society,  ard  we  here¬ 
by  pledge  our  moral,  political  and  financial  opposition  to  any  State  or 
National  legislator  who,  by  his  act  or  lack  of  action,  shows  that  he 
has  more  sympathy  with  a  fraud  than  with  an  honest  product  of  the 
farm. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  appeal  to  President-elect  Cleveland 
upon  occupying  his  office,  to  appoint  officers  in  the  internal  revenue 
service  who  will  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  national  oleomargarine 
law.  who  will  prosecute  with  vigor  all  dealers  in  oleomargarine  who 
fall  to  mark  all  packages  sold  to  all  consumers,  as  the  law  directly  re¬ 
quires,  in  Roman  letters  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  square. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  latter 
resolution.  Culpable  failure  on  the  part  of  the  National 
and  State  officials  to  perform  their  plain  duty  in  regard 
to  dealings  in  oleomargarine  has  been  the  most  scan¬ 
dalously  demoralizing  feature  in  connection  with  the 
laws  relating  to  its  manufacture  and  sale. 

#  * 

President-elect  Cleveland  has  selected  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  to  succeed  Secretary  Rusk,  J.  Ster¬ 
ling  Morton,  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Mor‘on  is  known  as  the 
originator  of  Arbor  Day.  He  is  a  progressive  and  very 
intelligent  man.  We  shall,  of  course,  give  further 
particultars  later.  #  , 

BREVITIES. 

the  clover  seed  question. 

“  Clover  seed  is  awful  high  -it's  most  a  cent  a  seed. 

That’s  too  rich  for  my  old  blood,  an’  I  hev  Jest  agreed 
Tbet  I’ll  buy  no  clover  seed  er.  long’s  It’s  up  so  high. 

I’ll  jest  keep  my  pocketoook  tied  right  straight  up,  sez  I. 

Sorter  guess  they  must  take  me  ler  a  millionaire. 

Sech  a  price  fer  clover  seed  is  big  enull  ter  scare 
All  the  profit  frum  yer  farm  ;  it  don’t  git  me,  you  bet, 

I’ve  gut  sense  enough  ter  stick  ter  good,  hard  dollars  yet.” 

“  Gonter  buy  some  clover  seed?  Well  now  I  rather  guess 
When  I  cut  down  that  expense  you’ll  jest  hear  me  confess 
That  I’ve  come  a  crazy  man— there  ain’t  no  money  lent 
Out  on  bond  and  mortgages  at  any  known  per  cent, 

That'll  pay  the  Interest  that  good  old  clover  will. 

I’m  no  fool— you’ll  nnd  me,  Blr,  a  staying  by  It  still. 

Save  on  scrimpin’  clover  seed?  Well,  not  on  this  here  place 
I  ain’t  gonter  let  no  cent  shut  out  a  dollar's  face  ” 

Separated  milk  should  be  true  blue  in  color. 

Can  an  ensilage-fed  cow  really  become  thirsty  ? 

Pansies  and  sweet  peas  are  having  a  well-merited  boom. 

Has  any  man  ever  been  able  to  run  a  separator  by  wind  power  ? 

The  best  sign  of  a  dairy  cow  is  the  signature  on  the  check  that  pays 
for  her  butter. 

Behind  the  lighthouse!  The  man  who  still  tests  milk  by  putting  it 
in  glass  tubes! 

Let  no  lamb  lie  down  with  a  lion  that  is  young  enough  to  have 
any  teeth  and  claws. 

The  rat  must  have  been  provided  by  Nature  to  show  poultrymen- 
“  where  they  are  at." 

8QUAB  farming  offers  Inducements  to  boys  of  all  ages  from  15  to  75 
years.  We  shall  soon  tell  all  about  it. 

The  man  who  wont  Improve  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  go  back 
on  grandfather's  way  is  a  theorist— and  his  theory  is  exploded,  too. 

The  fat  and  gristle  in  raw-bone  meal  retard  the  solubility  of  its 
phosphoric  acid.  Steamed-bone  meal  is  more  soluble  than  the  raw. 

A  lively,  nervous  hen  wants  to  lay  eggs.  She  calls  for  plenty  of 
food  and  has  a  right  to  do  so.  If  she  is  not  fed  she  is  justified  in  steal¬ 
ing  food  out  of  the  garden  or  anywhere  else. 

Here  is  the  way  one  of  our  friends  views  it:  “  How  Farmers  Get 
Rich  ”  in  The  Rural  of  December  17,  1892,  is  solid  truth  and  hits  the 
calamity  shriekers  of  Nebraska  in  a  tender  place.” 

Our  friend  0.  E.  French,  of  Iowa,  thus  frankly  states  one  of  his 
failures  for  1892:  ”  We  have  Just  lost  several  thousand  dollars  by  not 
having  several  hundred  good  hogs  ready  for  market.” 

“  Spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  paid  me  better  than  any 
phosphate  I  ever  used,”  said  a  farmer  the  other  day.  Is  that  so,  or 
did  the  spraying  simply  give  the  fertilizer  a  chance  to  work  ? 

Smoke  alone  will  not  fight  a  hard  frost  successfully.  There  must  be 
a  hot  lire  to  begin  with.  Damp  stuff  put  on  this  will  send  up  a  mixture 
of  smoke  and  hot  steam  that  may  help;  but  the  smoke  alone  does  not 
do  the  work. 

Some  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  offered  to  redeem  all  bacteria-laden 
paper  money  by  sending  52  Issues  of  the  paper  in  exchange  for  every 
dollar.  A  friend  in  North  Carolina  sent  us  a  Confederate  dollar  and 
calls  for  the  52  issues.  We  didn’t  mean  the  bacteria  of  bankruptcy! 
Our  friend  now  sends  a  good  dollar  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  ‘‘back 
number  ”  for  a  souvenir.  That’s  the  best  use  for  it. 

Of  course  you  remember  when  the  Holstein  and  the  Friesian  cattle 
breeders  combined  and  declared  that  the  black  and  white  cattle 
should  be  known  as  Holsteln-Frleslans.  We  said  at  the  time  that  this 
name  was  too  long  and  that  Holland  would  be  better.  Now  you  will 
notice  that  the  “  Friesian”  is  gradually  falling  out  of  the  name  except 
on  the  stock  records.  There  is  more  “  potency”  in  Holstein. 

WE  shall  begin  next  week  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  article  by 
Prof.  Bolley  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  on  potato  scab, 
and  the  best  measures  for  preventing  its  attacks.  Prof.  Bolley  1b  sure 
that  this  scab  is  a  parasitic  disease  which  can  be  cured  on  soils  that 
are  free  from  germs.  A  number  of  our  readers  believe  that  angle¬ 
worms  cause  the  trouble.  We  shall  give  them  a  hearing  also. 

A  big  Flour  Trust  has  just  been  formed  in  Chicago.  Most  of  the 
spring  wheat  millers  In  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Milwaukee,  Mlnne 
apolls,  Mankato  and  tributary  points  have  finally  gone  into  the 
organization,  which  is  to  begin  operations  after  next  harvest.  Its 
objects,  of  course,  will  be  to  keep  down  the  price  of  wheat,  and  raise 
those  of  flour  and  the  poor  man’s  loaf,  as  an  effective  means  of 
unscrupulously  adding  to  the  millions  of  its  members. 

A  certain  man  came  to  the  Institute  Lecturer  and  said,  “What 
shall  I  do  to  make  farming  pay?  ’  And  the  Lecturer  asked  of  him, 
"What  do  you  do  now?”  and  he  answered  and  said,  "  I  feed  all  my 
hay  and  grain  at  home  as  did  my  fathers.  I  do  not  like  to  care 
for  live  stock,  but  I  must  have  manure.  Western  beef  sells  for  less 
than  I  can  raise  steers  for.  Yet  do  I  do  as  did  my  fathers— what  lack 
I  yet?”  And  the  Lecturer  said,  “Go  and  knock  the  steers  on  the  head, 
buy  fertility  in  bags,  and  sell  thy  grain  and  hay,  leave  meat-makiDg 
to  the  West  and  sell  water!” 
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SOILING  AND  ENSILAGE. 

Part  III. 

We  dislike  to  feed  a  cow  from  a  bag  as  much  as  we 
dislike  to  feed  the  land  from  one.  Our  energies  are 
bent  to  raise  our  own  feed  of  all  descriptions.  We  are 
gaining  on  it.  Our  mistake  in  corn  planting  will  cost 
us  considerable  corn  meal  this  winter. 

Grain  With  Rye  Fodder ;  Clover  Saves  Half. 

This  rye  was  sown  in  fodder  corn  during  the  last 
week  in  August  1891.  The  corn  was  as  large  as  would 
do  for  the  passage  of  a  horse,  and  ready  for  its  last 
cultivation.  It  was  then  cultivated  both  ways.  It  was 
cut  October  8,  and  the  rye  had  the  field. 

The  cows  ate  this  green  fodder  ravenously,  and  the 
increase  of  milk  yield  was  immediately  apparent.  The 
milk  is  of  excellent  quality  if  care  has  been  taken  to 
begin  the  feed  very  gradually.  If  the  greatest  care  in 
feeding  is  not  taken,  a  disagreeable  flavor  is  given  to 
the  product.  We  begin  to  cut  rye  by  dividing  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  waste  of  an  immature  crop  and 
our  eager  desire  to  get  the  cows  upon  green  feed.  If 
the  ensilage  holds  out,  it  is  better  to  let  the  rye  alone 
until  May  is  well  advanced.  If  the  ensilage  is  gone, 
the  increase  in  quantity  and  improvement  in  quality 
of  the  milk  will  compensate  for  some  loss  of  rye  from 
immaturity.  If  some  winter  wheat  has  been  sown  it 
will  come  about  a  week  later  than  rye  sown  at  the 
same  time;  all  of  these  crops  that  is  not  fed  green  is 
cut  for  hay  later. 

Clover. — June  1  we  began  cutting  clover  from  our 
banner  field.  This  banner  piece — two  acres — was  the 
result  of  a  mistake.  Albert,  in  carting  manure,  put 
on  nearly  double  our  usual  quantity.  We  generally 
apply  20  two-horse  loads  per  acre  of  manure  that  has 
suffered  no  loss  from  weathering.  Such  mistakes  as  the 
above  are  the  hope  of  agriculture.  This  clover  was 
fed  for  ten  days,  the  whole  being  cut  and  cocked  in 
the  meantime.  The  crop  was  heavy,  though  I  cannot 
give  the  figures.  As  soon  as  the  land  was  clear  it  was 
broken  up  and  planted  with  white  Southern  corn  on 
June  25,  in  hills  3%x3%  feet  apart,  five  or  six  kernels 
to  the  hill.  This  went  into  the  silo  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  September  still  immature.  We  are  feeding 
it  now.  The  ensilage  is  good  but  not  a  heavy  feed,  as 
the  ears  were  but  just  formed.  We  have  to  supple¬ 
ment  it  with  corn  meal  from  a  bag.  That  is  a  pen¬ 
ance  for  poor  calculation  in  planting  a  long-growing 
corn  so  late.  It  yielded  24  great  green  watery  tons 
per  acre,  two  rows  across  the  lot  making  a  2,500-pound 
load  against  three  rows  of  the  corn  we  generally  raise. 
About  September  30  this  piece  was  sowed  with  rye, 
covered  with  the  one-hor&e  cultivator,  and  is  promis¬ 
ing  well  for  next  spring.  I  am  enough  of  a  milkmaid 
to  stop  and  multiply  those  acres  by  80  and  imagine 
how  many  barns  and  silos  this  farm  might  fill. 

Pasture,  Oats  and  Peas,  Corn. 

Pasture. — By  this  time  our  25  or  30  acres  of  pasture 
have  arisen  and  stretched  themselves.  Give  them  their 
due.  It  is  easy  farming  to  turn  the  cows  up  the  lane 
in  the  morning  and  have  no  heavy  feed  to  handle,  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  let  down  the  bars  at  night.  Blessed 
be  the  dairyman  in  such  a  country  !  But  he  must  have 
many  acres.  I  am  not  writing  for  him.  I  am  writing 
for  the  many  situated  as  we  are. 

Oats  and  Peas  — After  the  middle  of  June  hot 
weather  begins  to  tell  in  the  pail.  We  must  keep  open 
ear  for  the  first  whisper.  June  21  we  begin  cutting 
the  oats  and  peas  sowed  April  1,  feeding  till  July  7. 
In  the  meantime  the  acre  had  been  cut  with  scythes 
and  cured  in  cocks.  When  these  were  put  in  the  barn 
we  began  on  the  second  acre  sowed  a  week  later  and 
fed  until  these  were  ready  for  the  barn. 

Evergreen  Corn  was  planted  3x3  feet  apart  along¬ 
side  the  potatoes,  and  at  the  same  time— April  20. 
This  was  cultivated  and  hoed  with  the  potatoes. 

Crane’s  Prolific,  a  90-day  flint  corn,  was  planted 
May  17  and  was  ready  for  green  feeding  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Evergreen.  Both  were  fed  after  July  19. 
The  name  of  the  sweet  corn  indicates  one  of  its  valu¬ 
able  qualities  for  green  feeding.  These  varieties  of 
corn  were  fed  until  August  24  when  we  began  filling 
the  silo.  Then  the  mangers  were  filled  each  day  with 
whatever  corn  came  in  on  the  wagon.  This  lasted  till 
October  8. 

Barley  and  Peas.— These  were  sown  upon  the 
ground  from  which  the  oats  and  peas  had  been  taken. 
They  were  a  partial  failure,  growing  unevenly  ;  but 
they  are  valuable,  extending  the  green  season  after 
corn  has  succumbed  to  frost.  Ours  lasted  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  nearly  the  first  of  November.  They  finish 
the  green-cut  fodder  crops. 

As  all  of  our  corn  ground  at  this  time  is  covered  with 
a  good  growth  of  rye  or  wheat,  we  let  the  cows  feed 
down  the  rank,  earlier  sowings,  and  give  them  cut, 
cured  corn  fodder  with  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  barn, 
feeding  one  or  two  quarts  per  cow  daily.  This  is  the 
first  grain  the  cows  have  had  since  about  June  1.  With 


enough  mature  ensilage,  this  would  probably  be  suffi¬ 
cient  all  winter.  And — keep  your  eyes  on  this,  gentle¬ 
men  ! — the  best  dairy  miiids  think  they  can  see  the  day  not 
far  distant  when  a  combination  of  mature  com  ensilaqe, 
with  clover  hay  or  some  other  nitrogenous  fodder,  for  in¬ 
stance,  oats  and  peas  cured ,  will  drive  the  meal  bag  out  of 
the  Eastern  dairyman's  bam,  and  cause  the  lumber  from 
his  meal  bin  to  be  reconstructed  into  a  roof  over  his  manure 
heap 

Manure  Pile  and  Fertilizer  Bag. 

We  yearly  produce  from  180  to  190  two-horse  loads 
of  stable  manure.  We  supplement  this  with  enough 
commercial  fertilizer  to  go  over  about  twc-thirds  of 
our  arable  land  yearly.  We  should  go  over  it  all  yearly. 

I  have  seen  the  fence  of  a  barn-yard  so  high  that 
active,  long-legged  cattle  could  not  jump  over,  yet  the 
liquid  manure  was  running  out  beneath.  These  fences 
were  horse-high  and  bull-strong,  but  not  manure- 
tight.  We  have  no  barnyard  manure  except  chance 
droppings  of  the  cattle  in  going  to  the  stable. 
These  are  scraped  upon  the  manure  heap.  Our  stables 
are  cleaned  once  daily.  The  manure  is  wheeled  upon 
a  compact  pile  under  a  shed  of  loose  boards.  About 
once  in  two  weeks  in  winter  we  spread  the  manure 
upon  the  land.  In  summer  we  spread  it  whenever  a 
cleared  field  is  ready  for  it.  We  save  the  liquid  part 
by  the  use  of  absorbents  in  the  trenches  behind  the 
cows.  It  may  be  better  to  pile  the  manure  in  the  field 
and  turn  it  to  promote  decomposition.  We  have  done 
so  more  or  less  ;  but  the  pile  never  seemed  to  go  as  far 
as  when  applied  directly  to  the  land.  Moreover,  direct 
application  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  the  lazy  man. 
There  is  work  enough  when  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Indeed  the  labor  of  handling  home-made  manure  is  a 
strong  argument  of  the  bag  man  for  his  pet. 

I  do  not  believe  in  barnyard  manure,  thinking  that 
the  washing,  bleaching  and  soaking  with  rain  water 
should  only  take  place  after  it  has  reached  its  ulti¬ 
mate  destination  in  the  field.  But  after  having  saved 
all  of  our  fertilizer,  on  a  milk-selling  farm  at  least, 
some  bought  manure  is  necessary.  So  it  is  well  to 
watch  carefully  what  The  Rural  is  teaching  us  upon 
this  subject,  for  fertilizer  buying  is  an  ugly  profit 
butchery  unless  the  most  careful  dissecting  skill  is 
exerci  scd« 

Absorbents  Must  Be  Used. 

An  absorbent  is  something  dry  enough  to  absorb. 
The  chief  use  of  bedding,  under  cows  upon  floors  pro¬ 
vided  with  trenches,  is  to  absorb  and  hold  the  liquid 
manure.  We  have  carted  over  30  tons  of  salt  hay  a  year 
a  distance  of  eight  miles.  We  would  buy  the  standing 
grass,  cut  and  stack  it  in  August  and  cart  in  the  late 
fall.  Some  of  the  best  of  it  was  eaten  by  the  cows, 
but  most  of  it  was  used  for  litter  without  cutting. 
Bed  as  carefully  as  we  might,  there  was  always  in  the 
trench  much  liquid  which  was  wasted  more  or  less  in 
handling.  The  sawdust  pile  of  a  steam  sawmill  four 
miles  from  home  furnished  us  a  better  absorbent  than 
the  salt  bay.  This  was  fermented  and  the  results  of 
its  use  have  been  satisfactory  in  the  stable  and  on  the 
land.  But  the  refuse  of  a  traveling  sawmill  is  not  a 
permanent  dependence.  Forest  leaves  are  a  valuable 
source  of  stable  litter.  We  take  sacks  into  the 
woods  and  fill  one  or  two  loads.  Sixty  sacks  can  be 
brought  in  on  the  wagon  and  may  be  either  emptied 
in  the  barn  or  piled  up  until  wanted.  Two  men  will 
easily  collect  a  load  in  a  day  and  their  value  must  be 
half  that  of  a  ton  of  salt  hay.  Cut  straw  is  of  course, 
a  good  litter,  but  expensive  at  present  prices.  If  one 
has  a  power  cutter  all  coarse  litter  that  will  not  injure 
the  knives  should  go  through  it.  The  lasting  quality, 
the  absorbing  power,  the  texture  of  the  manure,  all 
are  improved.  _  E.  c.  birge. 

THAT  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  BILL. 

Gov.  Flower’s  Bill,  introduced  into  the  New  York 
Legislature  by  Mr.  Hilton,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  January  30th,  entitled, 
an  Act  in  Relation  to  Agriculture,  is  not  likely  to  have 
plain  sailing  on  the  road  to  success.  As  introduced, 
it  proposes  to  constitute  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  shall  be  under  the  general  charge  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  and  he  shall  have  control  of 
all  the  various  phases  of  agriculture  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  conducted  by  separate  departments.  The 
theory  of  this  law  is  not  objectionable.  In  practice, 
it  will  need  to  be  very  largely  modified  unless  it 
is  to  work  disaster  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State. 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  bill  in  its  present  shape 
is  to  create  a  “  political  machine  ”  which  our  readers 
do  not  need  to  be  told  will  not  conserve  the  interests 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  State.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor;  his  term  of  office  shall  be 
three  years;  he  shall  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000  and  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  m  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties.  It  also  permits  him  to  appoint 
all  clerks,  assistant  commissioners,  chemists,  agents 
and  counsel  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  it  also  au¬ 


thorizes  him  to  fix  the  compensation  that  they  shall 
receive.  This  is  a  dangerous  power  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  man.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  de¬ 
partment  so  created  would  shelter  a  swarm  of  sine- 
curists  and  that  the  expense  of  conducting  it  would  be 
an  intolerable  burden.  No  such  unrestricted  power 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man. 

Under  the  section  pertaining  to  dairy  products,  a 
list  of  definitions  is  given,  of  milk  which  shall  be 
declared,  under  the  law,  adulterated.  One  of  these 
declares  that  milk  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
solids  shall  be  considered  adulterated ;  another,  that 
milk  containing  less  than  three  and  three-tenths  per 
cent  of  butter  fats  shall  be  declared  adulterated.  This 
is  a  change  in  the  standard  heretofore  recognized  in 
this  State.  Under  the  present  law,  milk  containing  12 
per  cent  of  solids,  of  which  three  are  fats,  is  considered 
legal  milk.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  raise  the  standard 
from  three  to  three  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  butter 
fats  to  constitute  legal  milk.  No  one  questions  the 
desirability  of  this  high  standard  if  it  could  be 
achieved  without  injustice,  but  if  we  except  the  two 
well-known  breeds  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  there  is 
hardly  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  State  whose  milk  it 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  sell  in  the  open  market  at 
certain  seasons,  with  the  standard  thus  raised. 

This  list  of  definitions  omits  one  which  should  be 
added,  that  declaring  all  milk  adulterated  to  which 
skimmed  milk  has  been  added,  even  though  it  should 
conform  to  the  test  of  a  chemical  analysis.  This  is  a 
reform  seriously  needed.  Under  the  present  law  a 
farmer  or  milk  producer  who  sells  milk  to  a  butter  or 
cheese  factory,  who  has  added  to  or  taken  anything 
from  it,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  even  though  the 
milk  should  show  the  necessary  12  per  cent  of  solids 
by  analysis,  while  the  dealer  may  add  skimmed  milk 
or  water  to  his  heart’s  content,  if  his  milk  is  rich 
enough  to  allow  him  to  do  it  and  still  stand  the  test  of 
12  per  cent  solids. 

The  clause  which  requires  all  cans  containing  milk 
exposed  for  sale  to  be  branded  with  letters  not  less 
than  an  inch  in  length  with  the  name  of  the  county  in 
which  the  same  is  produced  is  a  useless  tax  on  pro¬ 
ducer  and  dealer  alike,  and  seems  to  serve  no  wise 
purpose. 

The  clause  which  places  “  The  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station”  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  another  very 
dangerous  innovation.  By  this  provision,  the  director, 
chemist  and  all  other  officials  connected  with  the 
station  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  or  re¬ 
moved  at  his  pleasure  He  is  also  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  on  the  station’s 
work  and  shall  have  in  charge  the  expenditure  of  all 
moneys  appropriated  therefor.  If  this  had  been 
labeled  “  A  clause  to  transform  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  into  a  political  machine”  it  would 
have  aptly  described  it.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  the 
present  Dairy  Commissioner,  Mr.  Schraub,  who  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  becomes  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  attempting  the  work  of  running  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Judging  from  his  work  in  the  Dairy 
Commission,  we  might  expect  that  Dr.  Collier  and  his 
esteemed  corps  of  assistants  would  be  required,  in  order 
to  retain  their  positions,  to  appear,  hat  in  hand,  be¬ 
fore  the  local  managers  of  the  political  machine  and 
beg  for  their  indorsement.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  station,  under  such  management, 
would  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  point.  It  should  be 
removed  entirely  from  the  field  of  politics  and  not 
plunged  into  the  unclean  vortex. 

There  are  other  minor  objections  to  the  bill,  which 
need  attention,  but  as  we  understand  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
vised  before  it  is  seriously  discussed,  we  suspend 
further  comments  until  a  revised  copy  comes  to  our 
hands. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

At  a  field  trial  held  at  Kimberly,  South  Africa,  last  fall,  the  machines 
made  by  the  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  of  Batavia,  N  Y.,  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  reaper  and  binder  won  the  highest  prize,  a  gold  medal, 
as  did  the  mower;  their  pulverizer  and  other  exhibits  won  sliver 
medals. 

Stockbridge  Manures.— The  catalogue  of  the  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  Is  a  very  Interesting  publication  filled  with 
excellent  pictures  and  read¬ 
able  facts  about  the  use  of  the 
Stockbridge  fertilizers.  It  Is 
stated  here  that  “there  Is  noth¬ 
ing  which  equals  stable  man¬ 
ure  In  every  respect.”  That  Is 
true.  With  the  exception  of  its 
shortage  In  phosphoric  acid, 
stable  manure  will  always  be 
the  model  plant  food,  but  a 
good  fertilizer  and  the  wastes 
of  previous  crops,  like  roots, 
stubble  and  straw,  to  supply 
vegetable  matter,  will  give  the 
best  substitute  known.  The 
Stockbridge  manures  are  made 
In  special  forms  for  all  crops. 

The  motto  of  the  Stockbridge 
system  Is:  “Feed  the  plant  and  the  plant  will  feed  you.”  The 
trade-mark  of  the  company  Illustrates  not  only  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  but  also  the  reverse  Of  It,  viz:  “Starve  the  plant  and  you 
will  starve  with  Itll’ 


THE  COLUMBIAN  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

HE  “Columbian  Housekeepers’  Association” — 
organized  in  Chicago  over  a  year  ago,  with  a 
membership  of  30  which  has  now  increased  to  225 — 
has  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  economic  value  of 
foods  and  fuel,  sanitary  laws  relating  to  plumbing, 
drainage,  pure  water  and  good  light  in  the  home.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  meetmg  for  lectures  and  discussion 
and  by  the  use  of  the  Emergency  Bureau  organized  in 
connection  with  it,  real  good  may  result  to  every 
member. 

This  Emergency  Bureau  should  have  more  than  the 
passing  notice  I  have  space  for,  since  it  is  designed  for 
the  aid  of  both  classes,  employer  and  employed;  but 
any  one  interested  in  it  may  gain  fuller  knowledge  by 
conmunicat'ng  with  Mrs.  Harge’s  Emergency  Bureau, 
87  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
outside  Chicago  may  join,  and  form  branch  associa¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  club  may  become  permanent.  Mem¬ 
bership  fees  are  $1,  and  papers  and  full  reports  are 
sent  to  those  outside  who  can  not  attend. 

To  the  members  of  the  association  the  services  of 
the  Emergency  Bureau  are  free,  others  must  pay  a  fee 
of  25  cents.  It  aims  to  supply  temporary  help  of  all 
kinds,  sewers,  menders,  caterers,  nurses,  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  music  teachers  who  work  for  the  dajT, 
returning  to  their  homes  in  the  evening;  and  for  all  of 
these  it  holds  itself  responsible  .as  to  efficiency  and 
moral  character,  taking  a  real  and  vital  interest  in 
their  well-being  and  happiness.  Thus  any  one  want¬ 
ing  work  can  go  there  sure  of  a  kindly  welcome  and 
helpful  treatment.  More  and  more  are  people  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  respect  centers  in  the  individual, 
not  in  his  work.  To  this  end  housekeepers  are  trying 
to  elevate  housework  so  that  it  may  be  on  a  level  with 
clerical  and  shop  work  ;  and  thus  enable  young 
women  to  consider  only  their  tastes  and  efficiency  in 
choosing  a  vocation. 

The  Emergency  Bureau  also  offers  its  aid  to  dis¬ 
tressed  homekeepers,  in  connection  with  household 
service  ;  and  the  housekeepers  of  the  association  de¬ 
sire  in  connection  with  the  office  to  furnish  a  ladies’ 
lunch  and  receiving  room,  where  ladies,  weary  from 
shopping,  may  meet  their  friends  and  rest ;  but  this 
project  may  or  may  not  be  carried  out. 

They  desire,  as  a  thing  of  vast  importance,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  school  of  applied  household  science  where  girls 
can  be  taught,  and  a  diploma  from  which  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  best  reference  possible.  Miss  Salmon 
has  already  given  six  lectures  before  the  club,  one  of 
which,  “  Domestic  Service  in  Germany,”  1  heard. 

It  seems  that  there  no  girl  can  obtain  a  place  with¬ 
out  her  book,  wherein  are  set  down  her  age,  name, 
the  name  of  the  last  employer  and  her  reasons  for  leav¬ 
ing.  This  is  signed  by  the  latter.  After  entering  ser¬ 
vice  for  any  set  time,  if  she  is  discharged  before  it  ex¬ 
pires,  her  employer  must  pay  her  board  and  wages 
until  the  end  of  her  term  ;  if  she  leaves  his  employ, 
a  policeman  may  bring  her  back.  There  are  servant 
girls’  cafes  and  girls’  newspapers.  The  mistress  sub¬ 
scribes  for  the  paper  and  presents  it  to  the  servant. 
And  many  gifts  are  given  on  holidays  and  birthdays. 

Although  there  is  no  laundry  work,  the  German 
maid  has  many  little  duties  unheard  of  in  America, 
and  when  not  busy  about  the  house,  makes  yards  and 
yards  of  lace  for  her  mistress  to  lay  away.  “But 
what  will  all  this  knowledge  do  for  American  house¬ 
wives  ?”  you  will  ask.  My  reply  must  be  that  when 
we  know  the  methods  of  other  nations,  if  we  find  their 
ways  superior,  we  hope  to  incoiporate  them  into  our 
own.  After  the  lecture  or  paper  there  is  discussion  at 
all  meetings,  aad  sometimes  some  new  food  or  process 
of  cooking  is  shown. 

Once  we  had  the  Edward  Atkinson  Aladdin  oven 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  president’s  desk.  It  was  just 
a  big  round  burner  lamp  (the  Pittsburg)  heating  an 
ordinary-sized  oven,  the  whole  stand  being  metallic, 
and  the  oven  itself  surrounded  by  wood  fiber.  When 
the  meeting  adjourned  we  were  invited  to  taste  and 
see.  There  were  brown  and  white  bread,  meat  and 
potatoes  (the  meat  the  toughest,  cheapest  she  could 
buy,  so  the  chief  cook  said,  but  it  was  perfectly  deli¬ 
cious).  Baked  beans,  pie,  cake,  pudding,  macaroni 
and  cheese,  also  came  out  of  that  magic  receptacle  at 
once,  and  we  found  all  excellent. 

As  readers  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  are  doubtless  aware,  the 
process  is  simply  slow  cooking  with  mild  heat  (I  even 
put  my  hand  into  the  oven  and  it  was  not  burned), 
some  of  the  articles  tested  having  been  cooking  for  six 
hours.  The  food  is  put  in  according  to  the  time  each 
article  needs,  and  then  the  lamp  is  turned  up,  when 
the  cook  is  free  to  read  or  sleep  till  dinner  is  ready. 


We  would  have  cried,  “  The  age  of  miracles  is  past,” 
had  we  not  had  the  evidence  of  three  of  our  senses, 
feeling,  tasting,  seeing  ;  no  refutation  was  possible. 
And  I  think  most  of  us  went  home  with  the  wish  to 
change  our  ranges  for  the  Aladdin,  and  our  kitchens 
into  conservatories  ;  for  that  is  another  beauty — there 
is  no  odor  whatever  from  the  oven,  and  it  takes  such 
small  space  that  a  corner  in  a  dining-room  will  do 
One  must  add  that  it  will  not  cook  things  demanding 
quick  heat,  and,  of  course,  a  poor  workman  might  set 
it  smoking,  for  the  lamp  is  only  kerosene;  but  with 
intelligent  skill,  it  is  perfection  It  now  costs  from 
$7  to  $30  complete.  a.  d.  w. 

A  FANCY  BOTH  USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 

HE  pretty  bag  here  pictured  is  generally  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  dusting 
cloth,  but  is  here  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  soiled  handkerchiefs,  collars  and  cuffs.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  a  dusting  cloth,  however  disguised, 
is  out  of  place  in  the  parlor  ;  the  bag  is  much  more 
appropriate  in  the  bed-room,  where  it  will  prove  itself 
a  great  convenience  beside  the  bureau,  in  the  capacity 
above  mentioned.  According  to  the  sum  one  feels  dis¬ 
posed  to  expend  on  such  an  article,  it  is  made  either 
of  satin  or  French  sateen.  The  former  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  low  as  35  to  50  cents,  and  the  latter  for  30 
to  35  cents  a  yard.  This  seems  about  the  same  price, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  sateen  is  36  inches  wide, 
while  satin,  cheaper  grades,  is  but  18  inches  in  width. 


Consequently  the  same  quantity  will  make  two  bags 
of  the  sateen  and  but  one  of  the  satin. 

The  bag  as  illustrated  is  of  gold-brown  satin,  18 
inches  wide,  1 %  yard  long,  and  turned  up  at  one  end 
to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  to  form  a  pocket.  It  is  lined 
with  yellow,  and  each  end  decorated  with  appliqu6 
crescents  of  yellow  chamois,  and  large  cross  stitches 
in  yellow  embroidery  silk. 

This  decoration  is  put  on  in  imitation  of  a  deep  band, 
defined  by  large  scallops,  represented  by  several  rows 
of  chain  stitching  in  yellow.  The  lower  band  has  a 
center-piece  of  circular  chamois  from  which  radiate 
close,  long,  yellow  silk  stitches.  Each  end  is  finished 
with  a  three-inch  fringe  of  chamois.  The  three-inch 
strip  of  chamois  is  first  sewed  on  and  then  slashed  into 
fringe.  A  piece  of  chamois  large  enough  for  crescents 
and  fringe  may  be  had  for  a  dime,  at  the  utmost  15 
cents. 

For  the  stitching,  gold  thread  may  be  used  instead 
of  embroidery  silk.  As  tinsel  and  glitter  are  at  present 
so  much  in  vogue  in  this  line,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gen¬ 
erally  preferred.  It  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  the 
silk,  but  is  somewhat  difficult  to  use.  In  either  case 
the  crescents  are  best  buttonholed  with  silk. 

1  he  most  artistic  effect  is  produced  by  painting  the 
crescents,  lines  and  stitches  with  metal  paints  in 
bronze,  copper  and  gold.  This  may  be  beautifully 
done  by  even  the  most  inexperienced.  Stiff  paper 
crescents  serve  as  a  pattern  to  be  outlined  with  a  soft 
pencil,  and  painted  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush.  The 
stitch  designs  are  lined  with  a  fine  brush.  If  metal 
paints  are  used,  the  ends  are  finished  with  gold  fringe 
instead  of  chamois. 


Metal  paints  are  on  the  market  in  several  forms, 
already  prepared,  in  the  form  of  a  powder  to  be  mixed 
with  a  liquid  as  used,  and  for  paper  decoration  there 
are  water  metal  paints,  to  be  used  with  water  the 
same  as  water  colors. 

For  painting  on  satin,  use  the  dry  powder,  mixed 
with  oil  and  megilp,  which  entirely  prevents  the  run¬ 
ning  of  oil.  These  detailed  suggestions  may  be  wel¬ 
come  because  Dame  Fashion  has  given  such  promi¬ 
nence  to  brilliant  metal  effects  in  every  decorative 
field.  ANNA  HINRICHS. 

SOME  WAYS  OF  LIVING. 

ARY  WAGER  FISHER,  on  page  9,  gives  us  a 
pretty  picture  of  rural  life  and  a  tidy  farm 
house;  but  she  objects  to  elegant  furniture,  etc.,  in 
it.  Now  in  my  mind  the  farmer  and  his  family  have  a 
right  to  the  very  best  in  the  land.  We  have  the 
cleanest  surroundings  if  we  choose  to  keep  them  so. 
We  have  all  our  long,  quiet  evenings  and  more  Sunday 
time  to  enjoy  our  home  in,  to  say  nothing  of  eating  in 
our  own  dining-room  three  times  a  day. 

Brussels  carpets,  upholstered  furniture,  etc.,  would 
be  just  as  nice  in  my  home  as  in  that  of  my  city  sister  ; 
but  I  simply  don’t  want  them  ;  they  harbor  dust  and 
breed  disease— unless  one  wears  out  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  muscle  in  beating  and  dusting  them.  I  have 
rugs  as  pretty  as  any  one  need  ask  for,  but  not  a 
carpet  in  my  house.  This  is  a  particularly  fitting 
arrangement  in  this  region  because  the  sand  blows  in 
so  that  I  sweep  up  a  dustpanful  from  the  dining-room 
floor  on  a  windy  day. 

Speaking  of  Mrs  White’s  report  of  work  done:  It 
isn’t  such  an  enormous  amount  of  work  for  a  well, 
evenly  balanced  woman  to  do.  It  did  not  require 
more  strength  or  application  and  was  not  half  as 
wearing  on  the  nerves  as  the  round  of  society,  church 
and  home  duties  preferred  by  many  a  city  or  town 
woman. 

One  great  trouble  with  men — and  women  too — is 
this  desire  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  They 
might  better  be  active  in  some  useful  way  than  to  be 
active  about  frivolous  things,  or  idle  ;  for  the  very  idle 
are  soon  active  in  mischief.  There’s  work  for  all  in 
this  world,  and  he  or  she  who  does  not  work  is  not 
only  committing  suicide  in  every  sense,  but  also  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  good  others  are  doing,  But  there  are 
many  kinds  of  work,  and  she  does  not  do  all  the 
worthy  deeds  who  cooks  and  sews  ;  “they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait,”  provided  this  is  their 
utmost. 

I  get  so  much  good  out  of  every  page  of  The  Rural 
that  I  don’t  like  that  little  statement  in  some  of  its 
columns  that  for  one  cent  I  can  send  my  paper  to  some 
one  else.  I  am  so  selfish  that  1  want  to  keep  all — I 
re-read  them  sometimes,  but  when  I  see  that  hint,  I 
feel  compelled  to  roll  up  some  of  them  and  send  them 
along  to  some  one  else.  One  way  by  which  we  have 
plenty  of  reading  matter  is  by  a  series  of  sendings- 
on — a  plan  carried  out  by  several  members  of  our 
family. 

For  instance,  being  a  Chicago  family,  we  don’t  like 
to  give  up  our  city  papers,  so  a  sister  always  mails  her 
Sunday  paper.  This  reaches  us  some  time  during  the 
week,  is  opened  on  the  next  Sunday  morning  and  is 
just  as  fresh  in  Texas  as  if  dated  a  week  later.  Vick’s 
Monthly  I  remail  to  a  cousin  in  Dakota,  also  the  Home 
Magazine;  and  my  Chautauqua  books  and  magazines 
are  mailed  as  soon  as  I  have  read  them  to  a  friend  in 
Duluth.  Meanwhile  the  North  American  Review, 
Scribner,  Review  of  Reviews,  Puck,  Life,  and  some¬ 
times  the  Century  come  from  other  sources,  and  after 
being  read  by  some  of  our  neighbors  as  well  as  by  our. 
selves,  are  sent  along  to  some  one  else. 

In  my  Christmas  box  from  home  came  all  the  num¬ 
bers  of  last  year’s  Harper’s  Magazine — and  in  my  box 
to  Dakota  went  all  last  year’s  Scribners.  Thus  we  try 
to  keep  the  good  things  at  work.  It  takes  a  little 
postage,  but  not  a  large  amount  and  none  of  us  could 
have  so  many  periodicals — some  of  us  would  have  al¬ 
most  none  at  all,  if  we  did  not  use  this  plan.  It  is  one 
way  to  “  lend  a  hand.” 

This  not  being  a  200-word  affair,  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  it  in  The  Rural,  but  one  gets  to  feel  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one’s  editor  and  the  pen  runs  easily 
when  started.  mrs.  e.  e.  s 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Casiona 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  lor  Castona. 
When  she  became  MIbs,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Nilsson  on  Song1. — A  popular  American 
print  is  soon  to  publish  an  article  of  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  voice  over  the  signature 
of  Christine  Nilsson. 

Wee  Mittens. — I  made  my  baby  some 
mittens  of  flannel  cut  without  a  thumb, 
with  an  elastic  in  the  wrist  and  button¬ 
hole  stitched  around  the  top.  If  I  had 
had  time  I  should  have  worked  a  little 
flower  on  the  back.  A.  w.  t. 

Cut  out  some  mittens  for  some  poor 
children  who  have  none,  from  some  old 
pants  or  jackets  ;  even  these  will  be 
appreciated.  I  cut  them  the  shape  of 
the  hand,  leaving  the  opening  large 
enough  to  admit  the  hand,  and  for  a 
wrist  stitch  on  a  piece  of  old  stocking 
leg.  The  sewing  is  all  done  by  machine. 

Hot  Water  Applied  Externally.— When 
the  eyes  are  tired  and  aching,  bathing 
the  cheeks  and  back  of  the  head  and 
neck  with  hot  water  will  bring  instant 
comfort  and  relief,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  should  rest  from  the  work  that  tired 
them.  A  walk  in  the  open  air  or  a  ride 
is  of  benefit  to  eyes  that  tire  easily. 
Hot  water  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
head  and  neck  with  a  cloth  folded  or  a 
sponge,  gives  relief  in  nervous  headaches, 
but  rest  is  the  only  cure.  m.  m. 

Double  Duty. — Blind  people  knit;  why 
shouldn’t  those  who  can  see  learn  to  do 
so  while  using  their  eyes  for  other  pur¬ 
poses?  Plain  and  tiresome,  but  neces¬ 
sary  knitting  may  be  done  with  much 
pleasure  and  profit  if  one  can  read  at  the 
same  time.  Both  will  be  done  more 
slowly  at  first  than  if  done  separately, 
but  with  practice,  both  can  be  done  with 
facility,  and  in  after  years  the  ability  to 
both  knit  and  read  at  once  will  be  a  great 
gain. 

Another  straw. — Would-be  women  stu¬ 
dents  of  medicine  have  lately  experienced 
a  curious  rebuff  at  the  Columbian  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington.  Privileges  of  study 
have  been  withdrawn  from  women,  and 
the  faculty  declares  that  the  teaching 
of  medicine  to  mixed  classes  of  men  and 
women  is  demoralizing  to  both  sexes. 
That  the  faculty  is  sincere  in  its  belief 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  refused  the  offer  of  a  fine 
physiological  laboratory  which  a  New 
York  man  is  ready  to  give  it  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  it  reopen  its  doors  to  women. 

For  Boiled  Sausage. — From  the  raw 
sausage  meat  all  the  skin  and  bloody 
pieces  must  be  removed  and  put  to  soak 
along  with  the  livers,  lights  and  hearts, 
and  next  morning  are  thoroughly  washed 
and  boiled.  They  are  then  to  be  lifted 
from  the  water  and  allowed  to  cool, 
ground  and  seasoned  highly  with  black 
and  red  pepper,  salt  and  sage ;  then 
stuffed  into  skins  and  smoked  at  once. 
These  are  a  good  substitute  for  bologna, 
are  always  ready  for  the  table  and  save 
worrying  as  *o  how  to  save  all  the  scraps 
from  wasting  before  they  can  be  used.  w. 

A  Bit  of  Somebody's  Story.— The  scene 
rose  before  him  with  the  vividness  of 
yesterday — the  organ’s  tone,  the  brilliant 
procession,  the  subdued  hush  of  the 
church,  and  then  the  rector’s  solemn 
words.  He  wondered  if  he  could  re¬ 
member  any  of  them.  “  For  better,  for 
worse” — how  they  had  jested  beforehand 
over  that !  They  were  so  sure  it  could 


Driving  the  Brain 

at  the  expense 
of  the  Body. 

While  we  drive 
the  brain  we 
must  build  up 
the  body.  Ex¬ 
ercise,  pure  air 
— foods  that 

make  healthy  flesh — refreshing 
sleep — such  are  methods.  When 
loss  of  flesh,  strength  and  nerve 
become  apparent  your  physician 
will  doubtless  tell  you  that  the 
quickest  builder  of  all  three  is 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  not  only 
creates  flesh  of  and  in  itself,  but 
stimulates  the  appetite  for  other 
1  foods. 

(  Prepared  by  Scott  <fe  Bowne,  N  Y.  All  druggiata. 


never  be  “worse.”  “For  better,  for 
worse” — “  For  better,  for  worse” — the 
words  said  themselves  over  and  over. 
“  In  sickness  and  in  health” — it  was  all 
coming  back  to  him — “to  love  and  to 
cherish.”  To  Cherish!  that  meant  to  pro¬ 
tect,  to  care  for — he  had  not  done  that — 
but  he  had  meant  to — as  God  was  his 
judge  he  had  meant  to — he  had  made 
those  vows  in  good  faith,  meaning  to 
keep  them  all,  but  somehow  it  had  all 
been  a  miserable  failure. — Good  House¬ 
keeping. 

In  A  Small  Boy's  Eyes.—  “  Mamma,” 
said  a  New  Jersey  10-year-old  last  week; 
as  he  studied  the  graphic  portrayals  of 
behooped  and  beflounced  womanhood  in 
the  daily  papers:  “Shall  you  wear  a  hoop 
and  a  dress  like  that?” 

“  I  suppose  so,  dear,  if  they  become 
really  fashionable.” 

“Then,  if  you  please,  mamma,  I  would 
rather  not  go  in  the  street  with  you.” 

“But,  Jamie,  wouldn’t  you  want  mam¬ 
ma  to  dress  like  other  ladies  ?” 

“Yes’m,  I  think  so;  but  notif  they  looked 
like  that.'’'1 

Shall  we  trample  on  the  feelings  of  our 
small  boys? 

For  a  Sore  Throat. — The  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  thick  with  granulated  sugar  is 
very  healing  to  an  irritated  throat.  But 
occasionally  nothing  will  reach  such  in¬ 
flammation  so  effectually  as  pepper  tea. 
Mix  a  large  pinch  of  Cayenne  pepper  in 
a  tumbler  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  fill  the  glass  half  full  of  boiling 
water.  Let  it  stand  20  minutes,  turn  off 
the  clear  part  and  throw  away  the  sedi¬ 
ment.  Homeopathic  doses  are  all  that 
are  required.  Keep  the  glass  at  hand 
and  take,  very  often,  a  quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful,  holding  the  head  over  back 
and  let  the  liquid  fall  as  far  back  into 
the  throat  as  possible  before  swallowing. 
The  pepper  need  only  come  in  contact 
with  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  and  is 
thus  not  disagreeable  to  take,  though 
very  efficacious.  Try  it  next  time  there 
is  an  irritation  in  the  throat  that  no 
remedy  seems  to  reach.  A.  m.  f. 

Quick  Refreshments  for  Unexpected 
Evening  Guests. — Bread  and  plain  cake 
form  the  foundation.  One  cup  of  chopped 
ham,  one  cup  of  grated  cheese  and  two 
hard-boiled  eggs  will  make  two  kinds  of 
sandwiches.  Chop  eggs  and  ham  very 
fine,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  home-made 
mustard,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  the  same  of  vinegar  and  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  spread  between  thin 
slices  of  buttered  bread.  The  cheese 
sandwich  filling  is  made  by  adding  one 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  home-made  mustard  and  a 
little  pepper  to  the  cheese.  Cut  plain 
cake  into  thin  slices,  spreading  jelly  be¬ 
tween  the  halves.  Beat  the  white  of 
one  egg  stiff,  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  and  beat,  and  place  over  the 
boiling  tea  -  kettle  for  five  minutes, 
stirring  constantly.  Frost  your  jelly 
cakes  with  half  the  frosting,  and  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  chocolate  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  to  the  rest  of  the 
frosting.  Spread  this  upon  the  remain¬ 
ing  cake.  This  frosting  will  harden  al¬ 
most  at  once  and  is  very  creamy  and  nice. 
A  quart  of  mashed  potatoes  will  make 
a  nice  salad,  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
grated  onion,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  vin¬ 
egar  and  one  tablespoonful  of  home-made 
mustard,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  season. 
Serve  coffee  in  dainty  cups.  w. 

It  Opens  the  Eyes. — A  contributor  rec¬ 
ommends  a  work  on  botany  to  those  who 
would  “  glorify  the  common  things  of 
life:”  A  book  that  has  likewise  proved 
an  “  eye-opener”  to  me  is  Steele’s  Four¬ 
teen  Weeks  in  Chemistry.  Besides  being 
intensely  interesting,  it  is  a  decided  help 
to  more  intelligent  housekeeping.  For 
instance,  we  learn  the  philosophy  of 
bread-making  and  fruit-preserving;  why 
ventilation  is  necessary  ;  how  chlorine 
disinfects  the  sick  room  ;  why  bouse 
plants  are  healthful;  what  makes  water 
hard;  and  many  similar  things.  It  tells 
us  much  about  the  destructive  agent, 
oxygen,  the  sluggish  nitrogen,  the  pen¬ 
etrating  hydrogen;  the  metals;  the  acids 
and  alkalies.  Then  it  describes,  among 
other  things,  the  processes  of  smelting 
ores  and  of  making  paper,  glass,  aniline 
dyes  and  coal  gas.  We  learn  also  of  such 
strange  facts  as  that  two  elements 
wholly  unlike  each  other  may  unite 
to  form  a  compound  wholly  un¬ 
like  either;  and  that  of  two  things 
composed  of  the  same  elements  in  the 
same  proportions,  one  may  be  a  whole¬ 


Mothers.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething,  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


some  food  and  the  other  a  deadly  poison. 

I  think  no  one  can  read  such  a  book 
without  a  broadening  of  the  mind,  and 
an  increased  interest  in,  and  admiration 
of,  the  wonderful  world  we  live  in.  l.  r. 

About  Doylies. — This  is  the  full  set, 
and  the  full  set  is  indispensable,  says  the 
highest  of  authorities,  voiced  by  the  Re¬ 
corder  :  For  the  uncovered  and  polished 
table  there  is  the  central  doyly,  the  in¬ 
dividual  doylies,  the  finger-bowl  doylies, 
the  flower  doylies,  the  after-dinner  coffee 
doylies  and  the  doylies  upon  which  every 
dish  is  set  ;  for  the  table  laid  with  a 
cloth  there  is  the  central  doyly,  or,  when 
the  table  is  long,  the  flower  doylies, 
the  finger-bowl  doylies  and  the  after- 
dinner  coffee  doylies.  The  central  doyly 
which  must  be  square,  oblong  or  round, 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  table  for 
which  it  is  designed,  should  be  embroid¬ 
ered  with  a  border.  It  is  indeed  the 
central  point,  for  from  it  the  others  take 
their  form,  their  color  and  design,  and 
upon  it  depends  the  decoration  of  the 
entire  set.  Whatever  the  flower  chosen 
for  it  may  be,  it  is  used  either  singly  or 
in  border  upon  every  piece,  and  all  the 
decorations  of  the  table  are  made  to  take 
some  color  or  colors  that  harmonize  with 
it.  The  after-dinner  coffee  doylies,  only, 
unlike  the  others  of  the  set,  are  made  in 
floral  form,  and  become  each  a  dainty 
rose  perhaps,  of  silk.  The  flower  is  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  solid  stitch  and  has 
a  closely  button-holed  edge,  round  which 
it  is  neatly  cut,  and  it  rests  beneath  the 
tiny  cup  a  rose  in  color  and  in  form. 


Ik  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thu  Rural. 


Tried  &  True 

may 

well  be  said 

of  the  Superior  Medicine, 
the  standard 
blood-purifier, 

AYERS 

SARSAPARILLA 

Its  long  record 
assures  you  that  what 
has  cured  others 

will  cure  you 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

Gray  hair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
black  by  a  single  application  of  this  Dye.  It 
imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantaneous¬ 
ly  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the  hair. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  <#1.00.  Office,  31)  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


J  Alfred  Peats  J 

•  r  k  v  ■  ia  a  rvnrx  ® 


WALL  PAPER 

Send  5c  for  postage  on  ioo  beautiful  sam¬ 
ples  and  out  guide,  “How  to  Paper  and 
Economy  in  Home  Decoration,”  will 
be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor 
Paper  IO,  12  1-2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold 
Paper,  5c  to  OC.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS,  Wail  Paper  flerchant, 

136-138  W.  Madison  8t  30-32  W.  Thirteenth  St. 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YOKK. 


I 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


Beware 


MAM  KACTIRF.R8  OK  WASHING  COM- 
POl'NUS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
the  use  o£  the  washboard  is 
with  the  ROCKER  WASHER  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
ROCKER  WASHER  is  warranted  to 
wash  100  PIECES  IN  ONE  H01R. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


You  can  buy  a  chimney  to 
fit  your  lamp  that  will  last  till 
some  accident  happens  to  it. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass  ”  is  that  chimney. 

You  can  have  it — your  dealer  will  get  It — if  you 
insist  on  it.  He  may  tell  you  it  costs  him  three 
times  as  much  as  some  others.  That  is  true.  He 
may  say  they  are  just  as  good.  Don’t  you  believe 
it— they  may  be  better  for  him ;  he  may  like  the 
breaking. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


NEW  Leather  gets  old 
without  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil ;  25c,  and  your  money 
back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


of  1st  quality  can  ever 
be  sent  by  mail.  May¬ 
hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence-every thing! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


'UVVVVVVVVUVVVVVVVVWVUUVVVUV 

-TREES’ 


* 

+  Some  vei 
f  or  BmiA 


’«ry  fine  Trees  for  spring  planting,  in  largo  £ 
11  lots.  Straight,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  ;  ^ 


-  or  small  lots,  .-straight,  healthy,  vi 
^  best  varieties  for  orchard  or  garden. 
^  ered  at  any  R.  R.  Station  in  Eastern 


Goods  deliv  > 
States,  Pa.,  or  £ 


:  mtu.  t.  Tuui'iti,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N,  Y,  * 
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FRUIT  TREES 

Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Peach,  ftc. 

LARGEST  and  BEST  STOCK  in  the  U.  S. 

Planters  and  Dealers  should  get  onr  prices  before 
placing  orders. 

Niagara  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 

E.  MOODY  A.  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


TREES  M  PLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  .•Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants, 
FICUlV  and  FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 
Priced  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Established  18d2. 

phcenix  NurseryCompany 

'icv— urs  to  SIDNEY  TUTTLE  A  CO„  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


The  Sower 

Has  no  second  chance.  The 
first  supplies  his  needs  —  if  he 
takes  the  wise  precaution  of 
planting 

Ferry’s  Seed^ 

k  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual,  for  1893,. 
b  contains  all  the  latest  and  best 
Information  about  Gardens  and 
Gardening.  It  is  a  recognized 
authority.  Every  planter  should 
have  it.  Sent  free  on  request. 

'  D.  M.  FERRY  «fc  OO.,  Detroit,  Mich.' 


STRAWBERRY  Plants— 1  doz.  each  of  Van  Deman 
and  6  other  new  kinds  mailed  for  $2.  Large  stock 
of  all  Berry  plants  at  lowest  prices. 

SDAYMAKER  &  SON,  DOVER,  DEL. 


-Ivory  rtadti . 

Is  interested  m 
to  send  for  my 

32-page  Illustrated  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue,  rEEE.  Boy-Bond  now,  it 
will  pay  you.  w.  F.  ALLEN, JR.  BALIBBDBY.MD. 


.’this  paper  who 

Strawberries 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

ft  per  1,000.  Strawberries— Saunders,  Parker  Earle, 
Lovett,  Gandy,  $3  per  $1,000.  Crescent.  Warfield,  $1.50 
per  1,000.  All  varieties.  Extra  choice  stock. 

EDGEWOOD  FRUIT  FARM,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


T  W 

S 

The  only  book  of  the  kind  FREE.  Specialties— 
Corn  (Imp.  Learning  in  particular),  Potatoes, 
Oats.  Novelties  and  hundreds  of  fine  seeds. 

Write  H.  E.  TWEED.  Ripley,  O. 


1  M  Send  for  my 

seed  Almanac. 


I  FIRE  DOSE 


SURE  to  Grow.  Sure 
to  Bloom— and  a  packet 
of  Beautiful  Flrrwer  Seeds. 
With  Catalogue  for  10c. 
WM,  B.  REED,  Box  78,  Chambersburg,  Fa. 
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MORE  ABOUT  PREMIUMS. 

Some  Points  Further  Explained. 

Certain  friends  raising  clubs  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  American  Gar¬ 
dening  ask  various  questions  that  we 
try  to  answer  below  : 

1.  The  offers  of  “special”  premiums 
(issue  of  December  17)  apply  to  all  clubs 
of  new  yearly  subscriptions,  excepting 
only  as  in  4,  below. 

2.  The  $2,000  cash  to  be  divided  May 
1  is  for  aH  club  raisers  sending  five  or 
more  new  yearly  subscriptions,  except¬ 
ing  only  as  in  4. 

3.  The  “general”  premiums  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  17  and  sub¬ 
sequent  issues,  may  also  be  taken  by  club 
raisers  and  count  in  the  clubs  for  “ special ” 
irremiums  and  the  $2,000  cash  division,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  as  in  4. 

4.  The  exceptions  above  indicated  are 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  club  raiser 
chooses  a  “  general”  premium  as  a  com¬ 
plete  compensation  for  his  effort  in  get¬ 
ting  up  a  club.  For  example,  if  he  chooses 
The  R.  N.-Y.  jack-knife  as  a  free  pre¬ 
mium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscrip¬ 
tions,  those  particular  four  cannot  be 
counted  in  for  a  “special”  premium  or  for 
the  cash  division.  But  that  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  club  raiser  from  winning  a 
“  special  ”  and  a  share  of  the  $2,000  cash 
with  another  club  of  new  subscriptions. 

*  *  * 

The  clubs  of  new  subscribers  continue 
to  come  in  gratifying  numbers,  and  the 
club  raisers  are  earning  most  valuable 
compensation  in  the  “special”  prizes, 
besides  their  share  of  the  $2,000  cash  to 
be  divided  pro  rata  among  all  those  who 
shall  have  sent  in  five  or  more  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  May  1.  There  are  only  two 
more  months  to  May  1,  and  as  out-door 
farm  work  will  soon  begin  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  time  to  wait  or  delay 
action  if  you  propose  to  share  in  these 
large  rewards  for  a  little  labor.  With 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Gardening 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  village,  town 
or  open  country  that  should  not  subscribe 
for  one  or  the  other,  and  many  want 
both.  Action  is  now  the  word.  Action  ! 
Action  !  ACTION  ! 


ABOUT  THE  NARCISSUS  BULB  GIFTS. 

Many  more  calls  for  these  bulbs  have 
come  in  than  our  supply  could  meet. 
For  the  rest,  we  can  and  will,  if  desired, 
send  instead  of  the  two  narcissus,  a  half 
dozen  tuberose  bulbs.  If  any  subscriber 
who  has  sent  the  six  cents  for  mailing 
the  narcissus  desires  the  tuberose  bulbs, 
will  he  or  she  please  drop  us  a  postal  card 
to  that  effect.  To  any  applicants  not  re¬ 
questing  the  substitution  within  ten 
days,  we  will  then  return  the  stamps  re¬ 
ceived. 

We  have  secured  an  ample  supply  of 
the  tuberose  bulbs  and  will  send  six  of 
them  prepaid  to  any  yearly  subscriber 
who  sends  eight  cents  for  the  cost  of 
mailing.  _ 


A  New  “Special”  Premium. 

The  “  Perfection  Broadcast  Seed 
Sower,”  is  a  new  machine,  patented  only 
last  November,  for  the  broadcast  sowing 
of  any  small  seeds.  It 
is  adjustable  to  sow 
any  desired  quantity. 
It  is  simple,  strong, 
and  weighs  only  3% 
pounds.  It  sows  wheat 
80  feet,  at  one  round, 
oats  45  feet,  grass  40 
to  60  feet.  Price  $4,  express  not  prepaid. 
The  patentee,  Robert  Strong,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  offers  us  five  of  these  ma¬ 
chines,  to  be  presented  as  “  specials  ”  to 
club  raisers  sending  10  new  subscriptions. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Clover  seed  Is  higher. 

Carawav  seed  sells  for  5  to  5^  cents  per  pound, 
wholesale. 

Timothy  seed  has  dropped  25  cents  per  bushel  since 
our  last  report. 

The  pork  clique  In  Chicago  Is  threatened  with  a 
rival  In  Philadelphia. 

Potatoes  are  lower  because  of  the  large  arrivals  of 
Scotch  and  other  foreign  sorts. 

A  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  horse  doctor  took  some  of  his 
own  medlclDe  by  mistake  with  fatal  results. 

Stocks  ^f  beans  are  light,  prices  are  firmly  sus¬ 
tained,  and  the  feeling  Is  firm  on  all  varieties. 

A  New  Jersey  man  died  from  blood  poisoning,  re¬ 
sulting  from  tbe  scratch  of  a  chicken,  received  while 
wringing  Its  neck. 

A  contract  for  furnishing  700,000  pounds  of  roasted 
coffee  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  has  been  awarded 
to  Montreal  parties. 

Fowls,  chickens  and  turkeys  both  alive  and  dressed, 
are  considerably  higher.  Light  receipts  and  a  good 
demand  are  the  causes. 

Best  grades  of  evaporated  and  sun-dried  apples 
are  lower.  Other  dried  fruits  are  unchanged  with 
one  exception,  skins  and  cores  are  higher. 

Cheese  shows  little  change  but  there  Is  less  export 
demand  because  tbe  grades  wanted  are  not  to  be 
had  in  any  quantity.  The  volume  of  trade  Is  not 
large. 

Florida  and  other  Southern  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  backward  In  coming  forward  this  season,  on 
account  of  the  extremely  cold  weather  there  this 
season. 

Reports  from  eastern  Illinois  are  to  the  effect  that 
recent  sleet  storms  have  so  Injured  the  wheat  that 
there  will  hardly  be  half  a  crop.  Some  put  the  dam¬ 
age  at  a  still  higher  proportion. 

The  butter  market  Is  dull.  Supplies  are  not  large, 
but  at  this  time  of  the  year  buyers  take  Just  enough 
t  ' carry  them  along  from  day  to  day  In  anticipation 
of  a  decline,  so  the  demand  Is  very  limited.  Quality 
must  be  line  to  bring  outside  quotations. 

Principal  Smith,  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
has  received  a  portion  of  the  lungs  of  the  cow 
Imported  from  Canada  and  slaughtered  In  England 
that  was  supposed  to  have  been  affected  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  An  analysis  has  shown  the  supposition 
to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

Governor  Flower  of  New  York  has  notified  the 
Legislature  that  the  Superintendent  of  one  of  the 
State  hospitals  has  bought  two  tons  of  oleomargarine 
for  the  use  of  Inmates,  although  the  State  Is  spend¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  traffic  In  “oleo.”  He  urges  a  law  forbidding 
the  use  of  bogus  butter  In  State  Institutions. 

There  Isa  shortage  In  hops.  According  to  estimates 
recently  made,  by  what  appear  to  be  reliable  autho¬ 
rities,  the  shortage  In  the  world’s  supply  Is  3,500,000 
pounds,  which  must  be  made  up  by  the  consumption 
of  old  stock  If  there  be  enough  on  hand  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  There  Is  an  estimated  shortage  of  6,000.000 
pounds  In  the  English  supply,  and  England  has  yet  to 
secure  enough  hops  to  meet  this  demand  before  the 
end  of  the  season. 

It  Is  a  subject  of  comment  that  while  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  keep  tbe  price  of  Am  erican  hops 
much  below  25  cents  per  pound,  foreign  hops  have 
been  Imported  at  a  cost  of  39  cents  In  addition  to  the 
duty,  thus  showing  that  American  brewers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  fully  65  cents  for  foreign  hops  while  they 
begrudge  25  cents  for  American  hops,  which  are  In¬ 
finitely  superior,  the  Imported  article  being  mostly 
of  cheap  Russian  growth  repacked  In  Germany  and 
labeled  as  choice  Bavarian  hops.  The  question  Is: 
“  Does  Protection  protect  ?" 

Canadian  tolls  for  1893  for  the  passage  of  wheat 
maize,  peas,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax  seed  and  buck¬ 
wheat  eastward  through  the  Welland  Canal  will  be 
10  cents  per  ton,  and  for  passage  eastward  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  only  10  cents  per  ton.  The 
payment  of  toll  through  the  Welland  Canal  will 
entitle  these  products  to  free  passage  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  canals.  Last  year  all  grain  which  was 
not  carried  through  to  Montreal  had  to  pay  20  cents 
per  ton.  In  future  Amertcan  grain  unloaded  at 
Ogdensburg  will  pay  only  10  cents  per  ton,  Instead  of 
15  cents,  and  all  grain  going  through  to  Montreal  will 
pay  the  same  rate. 


Three-quarters  of  a  Million  of  Roses  is  what 
the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Palnesvllle.  Ohio,  claim  to 
have  had  growing  In  their  establishment  the  past 
season.  A  partial  view  of  one  of  ihelr  magnificent 
fields  of  roses  appears  on  page  100  of  their  beautiful 
spring  catalogue,  which  Is  sent  free  to  applicants. 
If  you  want  anything  In  the  way  of  roses  or  other 
plants,  seeds,  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  small  fruits, 
ornamental  trees  or  shrubs,  you  should  send  for  It  at 
once  as  spring  will  soon  be  here.  Theirs  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  reliable  nurseries  In  America. 
They  fill  orders  upon  honor  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Everything  of  mall  size  sent  postpaid  to  every 
State  and  Territory  In  the  Union,  and  to  many  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  their  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Larger  trees,  etc.,  by  freight  or  express  — Adv. 


A  “Slight  Cold,”  Cough, 
Hoarseness,  or  Sore  Throat,  if 


You  have  noticed 


faded. 


economizes 


that  some  houses  always 
seem  to  need  repainting ; 
they  look  dingy,  rusted, 
Others  always  look  bright,  clean,  fresh.  The  owner  of  the  first 
with  “cheap”  mixed  paints,  etc.;  the  second  paints  with 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead. 


The  first  spends  three  times  as  much  for  paint  in  five  years,  and  his  build¬ 
ings  never  look  as  well. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  good  paint  can  only  be  had  by  using 
strictly  pure  White  Lead.  The  difficulty  is  lack  of  care  in  selecting  it.  The 
following  brands  are  strictly  pure  White  Lead,  “Old  Dutch”  process;  they 
are  standard  and  well  known — established  by  the  test  of  years  : 


‘ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

‘ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
‘  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

‘  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

‘  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

‘  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

‘  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

‘CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

‘  DAVIS-CH AMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
‘ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 

‘  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


‘  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

*  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Piusburgh) 

‘  LEWIS  ”  (Philadelphia) 

‘  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

‘RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

‘  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

‘  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

‘  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
‘  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

‘  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


For  any  color  (other  than  white)  tint  the  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  with 
National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  and  you  will 
have  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  a  building. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  iniorma- 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Many  Old  CADUC  that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

tlfnvn  n..4  ■  £A  in  The  rlch-  loaniy  Boil  of  Michigan  Farna  produces  a  fine  crop 

norn-uui  ■  without  this  expense.  Tbe  near  markets,  general  heal thfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  tlse  best  in  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  lone 

tyttiut*  of  4*in***t*»  t>.  VI  **  A  K  V  F.*4  L«n<l  Ot>ni«ilt«lnn»r  I .  n  « I  n  y  \1  i«-h 


HARD-WOOD 


If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any  other  valu¬ 
able  beasts  by  correspondence  on  tbe  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  tbe  seller,  about  the  flist  thing  you  would  do 
Is  to  find  out  what  reputation  tbe  seller  has. 

JUST  SO 

My  record  of  20  years  and  over  dealing  In  Hard- 
Wood  Ashes  with  tbe  farmers  of  the  United  States 
should  convince  you  that  I  am  no  “Curb-stODe” 
dealer.  If  you  Intend  to  purchase  any  fertilizer  for 
sprlDg  use, 

WHY  NOT 

write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my  Unleached 
Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered  at  your  railway  sta¬ 
tion?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont. ,  Canada. 


NOVELTIES 

IN 

CLEMATIS  (including  C.  paniculata), 
ROSES,  POPPIES,  PYRETHRTJMS, 
JAPANESE  and  GERMAN  IRISES, 
PEONIES,  POPPIES.  Four  cata¬ 
logues,  228  pages,  fully  describing  the 
most  unique  collection  in  America.  The 
set  for  5  two-cent  stamps. 

THE  READING  NURSERY, 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Prop, 

Established  1854.  READING,  MASS. 


h  I  II  A  V  Seeds.  Some  Packets  contain  15.  some 
Ul  R  \  I  25.  some  50  seeds.  Woodbury  puts  in 
I  011.1  I  100.  (French)  Elite  mixed  (German.) 
I  Hilt#  I  j)est  mixed  Bordered.  Little  Red  Rtding 
Hood ,  Striped.  Velvety.  Yellow,  White.  Catalogue 
Free.  Packets  each  25  cents;  three,  50  cents.  “The 
Collection.”  $1. 

“Your  pansy  seeds  are  fine.” — E.  8.  Carman. 
DAVID  B.  WOODBURY,  Originator,  Paris,  Maine. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST 

of  Trees,  Vines,  Small  Fruit  plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Border  Plants,  etc.,  for  spring  mailed  to  any 
address.  EDWIN  ALLS  v  &  SON. 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


Kansas  Home  Nursery 

Say— The  Kansas  Is  the  largest  and  best  Blackcap. 
Made  tbe  best  record,  approved  by  high  authorities 
over  a  large  area  of  country  and  climate.  Send  for 
Price  Catalogue 

A.  H.  GRIBSA,  BoxJ,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


nuinil  CETCn  Southport  Globe  seed  only, 
uniun  OkkUa  HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 
SEED  DRILLS.  Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrow 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jelllff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


UiTiUr  rwrnnnrry  plants. — Balsam  Fir, 
nfl  III  L  LTCnUllLLn  Hemlock,  Arbor-Vita;, 
White  Pine  and  White  Spruce,  6  to  12  inches,  at  $3 
for  1,000, $10  for  5,000.  $17.50  for  10,000.  Packing  free. 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  REALLY  GOOD 


A  DAY.  Agent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  E.  K.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich 


Before  Buying  a 

Fence 

Machine, 


r“—  send  for  free  Catalogue 
to  THE  RICHMOND  CHECK  ROWER  CO., 
Richmond,  Ind. 


WILL  BUY  OUR  NEW  BERRY 


24c  ■  CRATE,  complete,  with  boxes  for 

T.  C.  Avis  Basket  Company,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


24c. 


u|  l||TCn~ -Fruit-growers  to  write  for  my  1893  list 
TV  All  I  CU  of  Berry  Plants,  Strawberries,  $1.75 


per  M.  and  up. 
M.  and  up. 


Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  $4  per 
C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


pd adit  uiure  F°r  1  wiii  mai1-  postpaid. 

UflfllL  llnLu.  treatise  on  “Grape  Culture,” 
(price,  25c.)  and  9  first-class  vines,  3  each  Niagara, 
Brighton  and  Worden,  best  white,  red  and  black 
varieties,  and  10  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  beautiful  mixed 
colors.  Safe  arrival  in  good  condition  guaranteed. 
Prtce  List  FREE  to  all. 

,J.  H.  TRYO.n,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Profits  in  Fruit  Crowing 

Will  be  made  by  all  planting  orchards  of  Japan 
Plums  and  Uardy  Peaches.  HEN RY  LUTT8,  Youngs¬ 
town,  N.  V.,  grows  Pear,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quince 
Trees  of  tbe  best  quality.  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
Price-List  to  all.  Mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


n  /\  i“  a  T  #\  C  D  Several  choice,  early  and 
late  varieties,  including 
tbe  R  N.-Y.  No.  2,  American  Wonder  and  E.  Market. 
For  Fine  Stock  and  satisfactory  prices  c  C  C 
write  to  M.  F.  Webster,  Victor,  N.  Y.  9C.b  U 


PAUUiilP  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UAIMINU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  T.  Mention  this  paper. 


CAD  CA|  C  —Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Aspln- 
rUil  dALka  wall  Potato  Planter  with  Corn  and 
Fertilizer  attachments,  aud  Rankin  Monarch  Incu¬ 
bator,  300-egg  capacity.  All  equal  to  new;  will  be 
sold  cheap.  Address 

FARMER,  care  RURAL  New-Yorker. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  beBt  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Tanghannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


I  Want  to  Sell  My  Farm 
Because  of  Ill  Health.  It  is  a 
good  one  for  Dairy,  Fruit, 
Truck,  Poultry,  or  any  special¬ 
ty.  First-class  markets  Just 
the  place  for  a  live  man  ;  25 
miles  from  Boston ;  near  five 
manufacturing  towns.  Price 
low  ;  terms  easy. 

Address  Y.  Y.  Z.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


neglected,  frequently  results  in 
an  incurable  Lung  Disease, 
or  chronic  Throat  Trouble. 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 
give  prompt  and  effective  relief. 

EDWIN  A.  BROWN, 

178  Reade  St ,  New  York.  Southern  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.  Account  Sales  Rendered  Dally. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank. 


VEGETABLE  P  ANTS, 

write  to  M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Spot  cash  for  marketable  lots  of  produce. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  aud  a  handsome,  upholstered  (Stool  1 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
16  years.  We  only  charge  $45  fortius  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-dav  for  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  MEG.  CO  Chleago. 


priTTV  Pianos,  Organs,  S38  up.  Want  agt# 
BLaI  1 1  Oat’igfreei  Pan’iy.BaittTiWfsb’ton^ 


OPIUM 


to  2(1  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

GreenmouatAY.8PKIN(iFIXLD,0. 


SEND 


for  our  list  of  19  Cata¬ 
logs  of  Music  and 
Musical  Instrument*. 
W,  Story.  26  Central  St-Boetoa,  Baa» 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes. — Continued. 

There  was  recently  Incorporated  In  this  State  the 
Central  New  York  Grape  Growers'  Union  of  Penn 
Yan,  to  market  and  ship  fruit  In  Yates,  Steuben. 
Ontario,  Seneca  and  Schuyler  Counties;  capital 
$10,000. 

To  secure  best  results,  shippers  of  special  products 
should  consign  their  goods  to  parties  making  special¬ 
ties  of  those  particular  lines.  They  usually  have 
facilities  for  handling  them  to  advantage,  have  a 
better  run  of  customers,  are  better  posted  as  to 
values,  and  consequently  can  secure  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices. 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Canadian  Parlla 
naent  providing  for  the  branding  of  all  American 
cheese  In  transit  through  Canada  for  export  to 
Europe.  The  object  Is  to  prevent  American  shippers 
sending  their  cheese  through  Canada  to  England  and 
selling  it  as  a  Canadian  article,  which  It  Is  claimed 
brings  a  higher  price  abroad. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

How  Is  the  oil  of  black  birch  obtained  and  would 
It  pay  to  attempt  making  It?  Who  buys  It?  What  Is 
It  worth?  SKVERAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ans.— The  oil  Is  obtained  by  distilling  the  bark  and 
branches.  It  Is  mostly,  If  not  entirely  In  the  bark, 
but  with  the  smaller  branches,  It  Is  easier  to  distil 
the  whole  than  to  attempt  to  peel  them.  The  appar¬ 
atus  for  distillation  Is  quite  expensive,  and  probably 
would  be  an  unprofitable  Investment  for  most  farm¬ 
ers,  unless  other  crops  are  grown  for  distillation  like 
peppermint,  spearmint,  wormwood,  etc.  Hlrsch  & 
Lowensteln,  176  Chambers  Street,  buy  all  kinds  of 
essential  oils.  The  price  of  black  birch  oil  ranges 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  pound  of  16  ounces. 

What  weight  of  hogs  sell  best  In  the  New  York 
market  ?  C.  8.  w. 

Ans.— When  does  a  pig  become  a  hog?  Erom  75  to 
90  pounds,  not  to  exceed  100  pounds,  Is  the  best 
weight.  Doesn’t  the  market  report  show  that 
light  pork  sells  best?  There  is  about  a  cent  a  pound, 
sometimes  more,  In  favor  of  those  of  the  weights 
mentioned  over  heavy  hogs.  Then  why  keep  pigs 
until  they  attain  such  weights?  Can't  100  pounds  of 
the  lighter  pork  be  produced  cheaper  than  an  equal 
amount  of  the  other’  Then  again,  very  fat  hogs  are 
not  wanted.  We  want  meat,  not  lard,  when  we  buy 
pork. 

Where  can  we  get  silver  spoons  at  $1  an  ounce, 
Instead  of  $2?  It  seems  to  us  at  the  price  of  bullion, 
that  there  would  be  a  big  profit  In  manufacturing 
pure  silver  tableware  at  half  Its  present  price. 

Renwlck,  Iowa.  O.  E.  F. 

Ans.— Why  not  make  ’em  then  ?  Any  one  who 
wishes  Is  at  liberty  to  engage  In  manufacturing,  in 
this  country,  and  there  certainly  Is  no  trouble  about 
the  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
silver  goods.  But  Isn’t  the  competition  between 
manufacturers  already  established  likely  to  keep 
the  prices  as  low  as  can  be  afforded  and  yield  a 
profit.  Again,  how  long  do  you  suppose  silverware 
made  of  the  pure  metal,  would  labt  In  actual  use? 


MARKETS.  I 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  45  @2  50 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 2  15  @2  20 

Foreign.  Medium . 1  65  @1  75 

Foreign,  Pea . . . 175  @190 

Pea,  choice . 2  20  @2  25 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  90  @3  00 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  15  @2  20 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  00 

Bags,  per  bush . 190  @195 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush .  —  @  — 

BUTTER. 

creamery  and  factory. 

Creamery,  State  and  Pennsylvania,  extra.. 28  @29 

State,  tubs,  common  to  good . 25  @28 

Western,  separator,  extra . 29)4@30 

Western,  firsts . 26  @28 

Western,  seconds . 24  @26 

Western,  June,  extras . 25  @26 

Western,  June,  firsts . 23  @24 

Western,  June,  seconds . 21  @22 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 25  @26 

Western  imitation  creamery,  seconds... 20  @24 
Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras.... 19  @20 

June  firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . —  @— 

June  tubs,  extras . —  @— 

Fresh,  small  tubs . 23  @23)4 

Fresh  firsts . 20  @22 

Fresh  seconds . 18  @20 

Thirds . 17  @18 

DAIRY. 

State,  half  tubs  and  pails,  extras . 27  @28 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  firsts . 23  @25 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @22 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras .  26  @27 

Firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 21  @23 

Tubs,  seconds . 19  @20 

Firkins,  extra . 25  @26 

Firkins,  firsts . 21  @22 

Firkins,  seconds . 19  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . —  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @22 

Western,  firsts . 22  @23 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Rolls,  fresh . 16  @24 


FRUITS— DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced... 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice.. 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson . 


11M@12 

io)4@io H 

'JH  @10 

m® «)4 

5i*@  6 
6)4@  7 
6  @  6  % 
5  H®- 
2  @  2*4 
m®  2 

15  @ — 
13)4@14 
12  @13 
9  @11 
23  @24 
22  @23 
19  @21 
11  @12 
6)4  @  7 
5  H®6X 
14  @16 
10  @15 
10  @14 
10  @11 
8  @  9 


TUTT’8  PILL  Is  the  family  doctor. 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25@3  00 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . 3  50@  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 3  50@4  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  25 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@3  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  fancy.  9  00@9  50 
Cape  Cod,  late  kinds,  fair  to  cholce....8  50@10  00 

Cape  Cod,  Inferior,  per  bbl .  5  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  25@2  50 

Cape  Cod.  fair  quality,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . ^....2  25@2  75 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

grapes.— Western  New  York. 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  9  @20 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored, 

fancy . 12  @12)4 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 12  @12)4 

Full  cream,  choice . 1194@11% 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10)4@11)4 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9)4@10)4 

Fart  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice . 10M@10% 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  8  @10 

Part  skims,  choice .  9  @9)4 

Part  skims,  prime . , . 8)4@  9 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6^@  8 

Part  skims,  common . 5  @  6 

Full  skims .  1  ®  2% 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @  1)4 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  29)4@30 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 29)4@30 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime..  28)4 @29 


VEGETABLES. 


Cauliflower,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@7  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots .  20@  40 

State,  per  dozen  roots .  25@  30 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  1.  Dutch,  per  100 . 6  00@9  00 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 5  00(a?9  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 4  00@6  00 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  26 

Orange  County,  red . 2  26@2  75 

Turnips .  60@  70 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 

Florida  lettuce,  per  bbl . 6  00@  — 

Beets,  per  crate . 2  00@  2  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 74  @89 

Rye . 57  @64 

Barley . . . 57  @85 

Buckwheat . 51  @54 

Corn . 51  @53 

Oats . 38  @46)4 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  totol  dally  supply  has  been  19,887  cans  of  milk, 
157  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  387  cans  of  cream. 
The  market  Is  dull  at  former  quotations,  the  average 
price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  platforms  being 
$1.65  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


So  Prevalent  and  so  Fatal  Has  Consumption 
become,  that  it  Is  now  everywhere  dreaded  as  the 
great  scourge  of  humanity.  And  yet,  In  their  forma¬ 
tive  stages,  all  Pulmonary  Complaints  may  be  read¬ 
ily  relieved  and  controlled  by  resorting  promptly  to 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant — a  curative  specially 
adapted  to  soothe  and  strengthen  the  Bronchial 


Canada  TJnleached  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  beBt  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
flrst  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

62  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Ready  in  March. 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  -  TRAINING. 

A  new  little  book  by  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

It  will  be  profusely  and  beautifully  Illustrated  by 
photographic  engravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines, 
and  It  will  represent  all  the  practical  systems  of 
training  In  detail.  It  will  not  confine  Itself  to  Ideal 
diagrams.  It  will  be  bright,  systematic,  and  Indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price,  cloth,  76 
cents;  paper,  50 cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  N.  V. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  Now  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co..  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 3  00@4  00 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box . 2  50@2  75 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  00@2  37 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  50@2  on 

Russet,  per  box . . 1  90@2  1 2 

ijirape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . ?  00@3  00 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  50@5  00 

Mandarins,  per  box . . . 1  50@3  00 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  75@3  00 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  30@2  60 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20®2  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  14  @  16 

Tlmothv . 2  00  @2  2) 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2 .  75  @  80 

No.  3 .  65  @  75 

Shipping .  65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed .  66  @  70 

Straw,  No.  1  rye .  65  @  70 

No.  2  rye  .  55  ®  60 

Short  rye .  45  @  50 

Oat .  40  @  50 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Beeves,  live  -Best  native  steers . 5  00  @5  85 

Poor.'. . 3  50  @4  00 

Texans . 3  15  @4  50 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 2  10  @3  75 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7)s@  8)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5)4@  7 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb . . .  2  @2)4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2%®  3*4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @13 

Country  dressed,  prime  .  11  @11  )♦ 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9)4@10t4 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7)4@  9 

Dressed  butttermllk,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 50  00  @- 

Poor  to  fair . 17  50  @19  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @8 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  10  @10)4 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  9?4@10 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  9  @  9)4 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 8  00  @8  50 

Boasting  Pigs,  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb.  14  @  20 

Pork  TenderlolDB.  per  lb .  18  8  20 

HONEY. 

White  Clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  pound . 12  @15 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Poor,  per  lb  . —  @ — 

Buckwheat.  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @  8 

Extracted,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Southern,  per  gallon . 60  @70 

HOPS. 

State,  choice,  1892 . 24  @25 

Prime,  medium,  1892 . 23  @24 

All  grades,  1891 . 19  @22 

Old  olds .  6  @10 

Pacific  coast,  all  grades,  1892 . 20  @24 

Coast,  all  grades,  1891 . 16  @2o 

Coast,  old  olds .  5  @10 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 4"  @5? 


POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  15  @  2  25 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 150  @2  12 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75  @  3  00 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  75  @  — 

State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  .  ...2  50  @  — 

Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180  lbs  ..2  25  @  2  50 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich  ,  bulk,  180  lbs... 2  37  @  2  50 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  ..2  25  ®  2  37 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 150  @  2  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 4  00  @  5  00 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 3  50  @  3  75 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  00  @  3  25 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  If  @  14)4 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Eastern,  per  pair . 100  @  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  1  50  @2  00 

Eastern . 2  25  @2  50 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  12)4@  13 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  13@  — 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  40  @  45 

DRESSED  POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Up-river,  fancy,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Maryland  and  Del.,  prime  to  fancy . —  @  — 

8tate  and  Pa.,  fancy,  per  lb . —  @  — 

State  and  Pa.,  good,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 15)4®  16 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 15)4®  16 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 17  @18 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Phlla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 15  @  — 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 14  @  14)4 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 13)4®  14 

Western,  Inferior . 10  @  10)4 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 14  @  14)4 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 14  @  — 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 14  @  — 

Western,  inferior .  9  @  10 

Old  roosters  . . .  9)4  ®  10 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 22  @23 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 21  @22 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 18  @19 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights . 19  @  20 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 15  @17 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 15  @16 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @15 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb. . . 13  @15 

Western,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Squabs,  white,  large,  perdoz .  3  50@  4  00 

Dark  and  small,  per  doz . 2  50@52  75 


tubes,  allay  Inflammation,  and  loosen  and  remove  all 
obstructions.  It  Is  a  certain  remedy  for  Asthma,  and 
also  for  Coughs  and  Colds. — Adv 


Largest 

fl  Results 

m 

m  from  the 
|  Smallest 
Investment. 

South  Vassalboro,  Me., 
Jan.  20,  1893. 

Chas.  M.  Cox  &  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: — After  careful  test  in 
using  the  Buffalo  Gluten  Feed 
bought  of  you,  I  consider  it  a  val¬ 
uable  feed,  increasing  the  flow  of 
milk  and  the  amount  of  butter  10 
per  cent,  over  the  same  cost  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  shorts,  which 
I  was  feeding  before.  The  quality 
of  the  butter  made  was  also  as 
good.  I  feed  it  to  my  cows  with¬ 
out  mixing  with  other  feed  and  in 
connection  with  ensilage. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  F.  Cobb. 


Note:— Mr.  Cobb  owns  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  herds  of  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jerseys  In 
the  state  of  Maine,  and  has  just  placed 
Ills  order  for  a  carload  of  Buffalo  Gluten 
F’eed.  We  publish  Ills  letter  because  It 
Illustrates  the  point  that  Buffalo  Gluten 
Feed  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  making 
cream. 

Ask  vour  grain  dealer  for  Buffalo 
Gluten  Feed,  and 


h  Do  not 
g  accept 

any 

substitute  || 
I®  called 

I  “justasgood.”  I 


U/irr  SAYS  she  cannot  see  how 
Wirt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

|  Q  Buys  a  $G5. 00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
<9 1  Z  Sowing  Machine;  perfeo*  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  ligh'  ml  heavy  work# 
with  a  oomplete  set  of  the  latest  in  o  wed  attachment* 
FREE.  Each  machine  is  guarantee*  jr  6  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agent? 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFG.  C0„  DEPT.  B  32,  Chicago,  III,, 


AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

For  the  Cure  of  Indigestion,  HU. 
lousness,  lleuduehe.  Const  I  pn- 
!  tlon,  llud  Complexion,  Offen¬ 
sive  Breath,  ana  all  disorders  of 
the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels, 

RIPANS  TABULES 
yet  promptly,  and  t 


J  gists  or  sent  by  mall.  Price  $2. 

i  Chemical  Ce.(  1 0  Spruce 

-  smmr*  wn.  -  «m - .-rwwmr'"iiiwl'  '■  »»i 


omasa 

to  examine  In  any 
where  without  u 
Warranted  the  IIK9T 
undo.  tlurtermH  and 
thing  far  more  liberal 
ever  offered.  For  fnll 
advt*  out  and  send  to 
Alveh  Mfg.  Co,, 


Dept. 


-home.  Sent  uny- 
leent  In  advance. 
J  sewing  machine  ever 
^conditions  and  CTfry- 
than  any  Other  homo 
particulars,  cut  this 
ua  to-day.  Addrau 
C269-  Chicago,  HL 


SAVE  MONEY 

$65  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  #25.50 
#55  High  Ann  “Kenwood”  #22.50 
#50  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #20.50 
#45  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #18.50 
The  “Kenwood”  Is  the  latest  improv¬ 
ed  and  BEMT  sowing  machine  made. 
Light  running.  Noiseless.  Self-setting 
needle.  Self-threading  shuttle.  Auto¬ 
matic  bobbin  winder.  Warranted  ten 
years.  All  attachments  free.  Weship 
anywhere  to  anyone  in  any  quantity 
_  at  wholesale  prices  and  pay  freight 
or  give  ten  day  s’ free  trial  in  your  own  home.  No  money 
required  in  advance.  We  also  sell  Standard  Singer  ma¬ 
chines  at  #16.50,  #44.00  and  #9.50.  Send  at  once 
for  free  catalogue.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
158-160  W.  Van  Burcn  8t.,  B704,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WALL  PAPER 

II  buy  handsome  paper  am 


4c.  to  GOc.  a  roll. 
Send  8c.  for  100  fine 
_  _  samples.  $  1 .00  will 
buy  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 

room.  TH0S.  J.  MYERS,  1210  Market  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa 


HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  DF 

t-v  a  yr\  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
X  O.  Prairie-Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
'  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  and 
Owls.  Valuable  bints  to  Housekeepers,  Farmers 
and  Poultry  Keepers. — By  “Pickett.”  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


B 

Notice  to  Tobacco  Growers!  g 


PARTIES  WISHING  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF 

Connecticut  Wrapper  Fertilizer 

Made  according  to  the  formula  of  the  late  Robf.  E  Pinney,  of  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  please  apply  to 

W.  S.  PINNEY,  Suffield,  Conn. 

[HO  Firm  contracts  will  be  made  for  April  or  May  delivery,  season  of  1893. 
[In]  Arrangements  will  be  made  with  a  limited  number  of  selling  agents. 
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JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MRS.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Char.  III. 

“  Well,  Jimmy,  have  you  decided  what 
we  shall  do?”  Janet  asked  by  way  of 
opening1  the  conversation. 

“  Well,  no.  Jog  along  in  the  same  old 
way  I  suppose.  I  don’t  see  anything 
else  to  do.  Do  you  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  curiously  and 
thoughtfully,  wondering  if  there  was 
one  spark  of  ambition  in  his  soft,  easy 
nature. 

“  Yes,  I  do  ;  so  much  in  fact  that  I  am 
bewildered  with  the  care  of  it  all.  I  do 
wish,  Jimmy,  that  you  were  more  like 
me.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  long,  low 
whistle  upon  his  lips,  which  broke  into 
a  smile. 

“  It  would  never  do  in  the  world,  J’net. 
We  should  set  the  river  on  fire  and  then 
what  would  become  of  Clinton  ?” 

“  But  seriously,  Jimmy,  we  could 
accomplish  so  much  if  you  had  more 
ambition  and  daring,  and  would  work 
with  me.” 

“  As  to  work,  J’net,  I’m  willing  to 
work.  You  don’t  catch  me  shirking,  I 
reckon,  but  I’m  like  father.  I  know 
that,  and  I  can’t  help  it.”  He  hung  his 
head  a  little  doggedly. 

“  Yes,  you  are  like  him,  while  I — well, 
I’m  like  that  scrub  oak  tree  over  there, 
fair  and  bright  looking  enough  on  the 
outside,  but  all  gnarly  and  cross-grained 
underneath.”  She  spoke  sadly  as  mem¬ 
ory  suggested  the  past.  A  pause  ensued, 
both  looking  off  toward  the  river. 
“  Couldn’t  you  help  it,  Jimmy  ?  ” 

“  Help  what,  J’net  ?  How  queer  you 
are  to-day.” 

“  Well,  I  long  so  to  have  things  differ¬ 
ent,”  her  thoughts  broke  loose  in  a  flood 
of  earnest  words.  “  I  can’t  bear  to 
think  of  drifting  along  through  life  al¬ 
ways  wanting  and  never  having;  of  jog¬ 
ging  at  a  snail’s  pace  and  seeing  every¬ 
body  else  drive  past  us  on  the  road  to 
success,  as  father  did.  I  want  to  buy 
this  farm  and  turn  every  foot  of  it  to  the 
very  best  possible  use.  I  did  think  at 
first  of  that  other  one  we  looked  at,  but 
I  see  now  that  this  is  better  suited  to 
the  purpose  I  have  in  view,  and  if  my 
plans  succeed  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  we  have  a  house  on  it  as  good  as 
that  one,”  her  cheeks  were  glowing,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  hope  and  energy. 

“Buy  the  farm,  J’net!”  Jimmy’s  slow 
wits  had  got  no  further  than  the  first 
proposition,  and  his  lips  were  puckered 
for  another  whistle. 

“  Certainly.  It  would  be  foolish  in¬ 
deed  to  put  the  improvements  I  want  to 
make  upon  another  person’s  land.  Rent¬ 
ing  puts  one  into  a  narro  v  groove;  it’s  a 
narrow-gauge  road,  and  I  want  a  broad 
track  with  plenty  of  room  on  the  sidings 
for  my  operations,  and  I  do  need  an 
engineer,  Jimmy,”  she  looked  up  archly 
in  his  face,  “  I’ll  act  as  conductor.” 

“  I  see  what  you’re  drwing  at,  J’net, 
but  I’m  afraid  it  isn’t  in  me.  I’ll  be  your 
fireman  and  I  guess  that’s  about  all  I’m 
good  for.  I  can  do  the  plain  hand  work, 
but  the  brain  work  ’ll  come  on  you.” 

“Wont  you  try  cultivating  self-reli¬ 
ance  ?”  she  urged.  “  I  believe  quickness 
of  thought  and  motion  can  be  cultivated. 

I  need  your  help,  your  advice,  so  much,” 
she  laid  her  hand  coaxingiy  upon  his 
arm.  “  When  father  was  here  it  was 
natural  that  you  should  depend  upon 
him  to  make  the  plans,  but  now  we  two 
are  all  alone,  and  we  must  help  each 
other.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,  J’net ;  I’ll  make  a 
bargain  with  you.  If  you  try  and  buckle 
in  your  temper  and  not  fly  at  me  with 
hard  words  when  things  go  wrong,  I’ll 
try  to  be  just  as  much  of  a  man  as  Na¬ 
ture  will  allow.  I  wasn’t  cut  out  after  a 
very  large  pattern  anyhow,  but  if  culti¬ 
vating  will  let  out  the  seams  any,  why 
I’m  willing  to  try  it.” 

“  It’s  a  bargain,  Jimmy.  Now  Nature, 
you  see,  cut  out  my  temper  large  enough 
or  two,  and  I  have  to  keep  tucking  it  in 


and  nipping  it  off  here  and  there  to  get 
any  fit  at  all,”  Janet  concluded,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  odd  figure  of  speech  her 
brother  had  used.  Janet  resumed  :  “As 
soon  as  it  is  possible,  I  want  you  to  have 
a  year  or  two  at  least  in  school.” 

“  I  thought  we  had  finished  our  edu¬ 
cation.” 

“  And  I  have  just  begun  to  realize  how 
little  we  do  know.  To  be  a  successful 
farmer,  a  man  should  understand  the 
nature  of  the  soil  he  works — the  chem¬ 
istry  of  the  foods  he  gives  his  stock,  and 
all  these  things  which  we  have  never 
even  thought  of.  Why  was  it  that  the 
man  who  bought  our  old  farm  is  making 
a  fortune  from  it  ?  Simply  because  he 
understood  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
indicates  natural  gas,  and  father  didn’t. 
We  might  have  starved  there  without 
ever  thinking  to  bore  for  the  fortune 
which  lay  underneath  us.” 

“That’s  true  enough,  J’net.  It  galled 
father  terribly,  that  did,  and  it  made  me 
feel  mean  myself,  but  I  say  now,  what’s 
to  hinder  us  having  a  sort  of  reading  cir¬ 
cle  all  to  ourselves  this  winter  and  study¬ 
ing  up  on  some  of  these  things  ?  There’s 
plenty  of  books  to  be  had,  and  we  needn’t 
wait  to  go  to  school.” 

“Jimmy,  you’re  a  jewel  !”  Janet  ex¬ 
claimed  warmly,  delighted  by  this  promis¬ 
ing  indication  of  intelligent  cooperation. 
“  We’ll  do  that  very  thing.” 

The  following  day  Janet  presented  her¬ 
self  to  Mr.  Graves  in  his  office,  and  laid 
her  plans  before  him.  The  business  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  farm  had  hitherto  been  trans¬ 
acted  by  Abel,  and  the  man  of  leases  and 
deeds  could  not  help  contrasting  with 
his,  Janet’s  quick,  incisive  way  of  coming 
to  the  point,  and  saying  what  she  had  to 
say  with  clearness. 

“  Good  !  ”  he  exclaimed  when  she  had 
finished.  “You  are  a  girl  after  my  own 
heart,  and  I  hope  you’ll  be  prospered.  I 
believe  you  will,  too,  for  Heaven  has  a 
way  of  helping  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves,  I  notice.  Now  about  the  farm  : 
It  came  into  my  hands  through  a  mort¬ 
gage  I  was  forced  to  foreclose.  I  got  it 
cheap  and  I  can  let  you  have  it  cheap.  If 
I  were  dealing  with  a  man  now,  I’d  take 
all  he  would  offer  me,  but  I  like  pluck  in 
a  woman,  and  I’m  willing  to  show  it 
substantially.  Women  are  the  salt  of  the 
earthy,  anyway,  bless  ’em !  this  world 
would  be  a  pretty  insipid  place  with  no¬ 
body  but  men  in  it,  I’m  thinking.” 

He  did  some  figuring  on  a  piece  of  paper 
while  Janet  smilingly  thanked  him  for 
his  tribute  to  her  sex. 

“  Well,  Miss  Thorn,  I  can  sell  you  that 
farm  for  $2,000  and  just  save  myself. 
That  will  bring  it  just  a  little  less  than 
$30  an  acre,  and  if  you  do  not  double  its 
value  in  less  than  five  years,  why,  I’m 
mistaken  in  you,  that’s  all.” 

“  But  even  that  sum  seems  a  good  deal 
for  a  girl  to  assume,”  Janet  remarked 
modestly,  shrinking  back  a  little  in  spirit 
from  the  responsibility.  It  was  her  first 
independent  transaction  of  business,  and 
twas naturally  appalling. 

“  Not  so  great  after  all,”  Mr.  Graves 
replied  reassuringly.  “  How  much  have 
you  now  to  pay  down?” 

“  I  have  $1,000  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
insurance  money  which  is  left,  I  shall 
need  for  other  uses.  I  intend  selling  off 
the  machinery,  except  what  is  actually 
essential,  and  shall  invest  the  proceeds  in 
improvements,”  giving  him  her  ideas  for 
changing  the  character  of  the  farm  work 
at  which  he  rubbed  his  hands  approv¬ 
ingly. 

“Your  ideas  are  excellent,  Miss  Thorn, 
excellent,  and  I  havn’t  a  doubt  but  that 
you  will  make  them  a  success.  Let  me 
suggest  also  that  you  plant  fruit  trees 
freely.  In  this  soil  and  climate  peaches 
can  be  raised.  I’ve  seen  peach  trees  bear¬ 
ing  in  five  years  from  the  seed,  and  that 
south  slope  there  just  back  of  your  house 
would  be  just  the  place  for  peaches  and 
apples,  with  the  wind-break  to  protect 
them. 

“Then  there  are  nut-bearing  trees  which 
would  do  equally  well,  to  say  nothing  of 


plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits. 

“Fruit  and  nuts  are  always  salable,  and 
one  cannot  have  too  many  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  on  a  farm,  especially  when,  like 
these,  they  take  care  of  themselves  and 
only  ask  for  standing  room. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  These 
changes  will  take  time,  and  after  this 
first  payment,  you  need  not  make  another 
until  you  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
turn  yourself,  and  make  the  place  pro¬ 
ductive.” 

As  the  money  was  in  the  bank  and 
close  at  hand  and  Janet  had  the  proper 
authority  from  Jimmy  and  her  mother, 
the  deed  was  made  out,  signed  and  sealed, 
and  the  payment  made  over  before  she 
went  home  again,  and  it  was  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  joy  and  doubt,  that 
she  ran  to  her  mother’s  side  and  placing 
the  deed  in  her  hand  said,  with  a  tremor 
in  her  voice,  “It  is  ours,  mother.  Once 
more  we  have  a  home  of  our  own.” 

Mrs.  Thorn  took  the  paper  with  a  pa¬ 
thetic  mixture  of  pleasure  and  grief,  say¬ 
ing  in  a  hushed  tone,  “Oh,  J’net,  what 
would  y’r  pa  say  ?  ” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Vomkeh. 
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Also  BUCKEYE  Force 
and  Lift  Pumps, 

COLUMBIA  Steel  &  Iron 
Turbine  Wind  Engines , 

STEEL  DERRICKS, 

Fence,  BUCKEYE  Lawn 
Mowers, &c.  Sendforcircular 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 
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r  Brail  W  irking 

Pirti,  heavy  Hue  andTMBOKKLBOB-E 
V  ELM.  Our  CAAFIXLB  KKAPSACI  ul. 
Utl U  ASM  lead  all  ethers.  Tea  caa  uni 
kr  dialing  irltk  mi.  Biok  uf  laitmi  u 

TIL»,  lOKCE  PDMP  0*.,F 


SCIENTIFIC 

RINDING 
MILL. 


BEST  MILL  on  Earth. 

Safety  Bottom 
and  Pin  Breaker 

to  prevent  accidents 

Reversible,  Self-Sharpening  Grinding  Plates 

IKNT  ON  TRIAL  with  all  others. 
SAVES  25  to  50  per  cent,  grinding  Feed.  Fully 
guarantesd.  Uf  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue 


_  end  for  Ulurtrai 

of  this  and 
Our  NEW 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


SWEEP  MILL’,l“r 


LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

Importer  and  Dealer  In 


Send  for  circular  giving  valuable  Information  about 
fertilization. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

87  Cong  Wharf,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

FOR 

CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 

Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


High-Grade  Fertilizers. 

TRUCKER'S  DELIGHT— A  perfect  Fertilizer  for  all 
garden  crops.  C.  C.  C.  Special  Potato  Manure 
Is  unexcelled  for  this  crop,  linker’s  Standard 
Guano,  an  excellent  “all  round”  Fertilizer.  FER¬ 
TILIZING  CHEMICALS,  etc.,  etc.  Special 
Brand  for  each  leading  crop.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  High-Grade  Fertilizers  for  Gardeners’  and  Truck¬ 
ers’  use.  Local  Agents  wanted  In  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Samples  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets  sent 
on  application. 

The  Chemical  Co.  of  Canton,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Are  You  a  Fruit  or  Flower  Raiser? 
For  Market  or  Pleasure— 

If  so,  send  for  our  Circular  on  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  which  are  chenp  and  reliable. 
Agents  in  every  State.  Special  Fertilizers  for 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Agricultural 
Chemicals.  w.  POWELL  «fc  CO., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufrs,  Baltimore,  M<T. 
PETER  HENDERSON  &  SONS,  Agent*, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

'  SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 
U 

WO  to  40  acre* 
per  day. 


O.E .Thompson  &  Sons 


Sow*  any  quantity— 
evenly,  accurately, 

_ Ain  wet, 

dry  and  windy 
weather. 
Weight  40  lb*. 
Send  for  Circulars. 
3Jo.1T  River  Street,  YPSILAXTI,  MICH. 


TRANSPLANTING  TOOLS. 


“  7  IK.FL*- 


CLEVES’ 


Steel  “Angie”  Trowels, 
three  sizes. 

Steel  Dibbers,  four  sizes. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Write  for  prices. 


W.  B.  CLEVES,  Pat.  and  Mfr.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


WHATSTHF 
MATTER?! 

FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMPS'! 

NEW  WAYM 


t#->, 

Hawk  eye  Grub  a 


lACHINE 


Work*  on  cither  Standing  Timber  or  Stump*.  Pull* 
an  ordinary  Grub  In  one  and  a  half  minute*.  Makes  a 

clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sluing.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a 
few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  can  not 
longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it, 
raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old, 
worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  Send  postal  card  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials  and  also  information  con. 
cerning  our  New  I  XL  Grubber.  Address  the  Manufacturers, 

JAMES  MILNE  Sc  SON,  SCOTCH  DROVE,  IOWA. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 


Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CO^N  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG.  CO  ■  r  ^F^IEEIMIRT^’lLL. 


AGENTS  $50to  $100 -j- 

Ladies  or  Gents.  Best  seller  known.  Need¬ 
ed  atevery  house,  place  of  business  or  farm 
the  year  round.  “Hone”  Kleetrie  Motor 
runs  all  kindsof  light  machinery.  Cheap¬ 
est  poweron  earth.  Connected  instantly  to 
wash  or  sewing  machine,  corn  sheller, 
pumps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers’  or  dentists’ 
machinery,  &c.  Clean,  Noiseless,  lasts 
a  life-time.  No  experience  needed.  To 
show  in  operation  means  a  sale.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Profits  immense.  Circulars  free. 


CO.,  Columbus,  O. 


NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WtLL 

empay  you  to  send  26o.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1600  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


Ill  Hull  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wind  and  Steam!  Heating  Boilers,  Ac.  Will 
ipay  you  to  send  26o.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 


OLD  COINS 

813,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
yon  get,  coined  before  1878, 
A  send  2  stamps  for  lllas- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
YON  BERGEN,  96  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

I  "REE 

1  NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 

j#S“The  best  Agricultural,  Grazing  and  Timber 
Lands  now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 
CIU8.  B.  LAMBOK.N,  Land  Com.,  N.  IV K.  K.,  8L  Paul,  Mian. 


Illustrated  Publications. 

WITH  MAP  8,  describing 
Minnesota,  N  orth  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

FREE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  LOW  PRICE] 


IVERNMENT 

LANDS 


MARYLAND  FARMS. — Book  and  map  FREE 
C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Easton,  Md. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Sll  0  r  ||  rnfJQT  100  Park  Pljjce,  N.  Y. 

■  ll.  A  L.  II.  I  11  UU  I  jProdnee  Comml.sloa  Merchant.. 

Reference:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

THAT  STERILE  BOAR. 

The  following  opinions  are  sent  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  questions  about  that  sterile 
Berkshire  boar  described  on  page  79  : 

My  opinion  in  regard  to  the  impotent 
boar  is  that  the  breeder  would  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  sterility.  Cases  are 
extremely  rare  where  a  boar  proves  im¬ 
potent  when  properly  handled  after  being 
shipped.  If  he  is  over  or  underfed  or 
turned  loose  with  a  number  of  larger 
hogs,  there  is  usually  trouble.  There  are 
many  other  causes  for  which  the  buyer 
and  not  the  breeder  is  responsible.  At 
the  same  time,  whenever  I  have  had  such 
a  case  I  have  sent  another  animal  to  take 
the  place  of  the  first  It  saves  trouble 
and  avoids  even  the  appearance  of  fraud 
on  the  breeder’s  side.  h.  m.  cottrell. 

The  correspondent  should  have  stated 
the  full  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Berkshire  boar.  If  he 
was  warranted  all  right  in  every  respect, 
why  of  course  the  seller  should  furnish 
him  with  another  animal,  if  the  one  he 
has  is  not  potent.  In  selling  breeding 
animals  when  they  are  matured  and  old 
enough  to  breed,  it  is  always  understood 
that  the  seller  ought  to  know  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  productive  or  not,  and  if  he  sells 
one,  it  is  with  the  understanding  that 
she  or  he  is  all  right  in  that  respect.  In 
buying  young,  untried  sires,  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  not  warranted,  the  buyer  has  no 
claim  on  the  seller.  Such  has  been  my 
experience  in  buying  stock  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  morally  as  well  as  legally  bound  to 
do  what  we  think  is  right,  but  circum¬ 
stances  so  often  alter  cases,  t.  s.  cooper. 

One  must  know  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  order  to  judge  whether  he 
was  old  enough  for  use  when  sold,  also 
if  the  seller  guaranteed  him,  etc.  From 
the  time  when  he  was  purchased,  No¬ 
vember  8,  to  date,  February,  time  enough 
has  elapsed  for  the  buyer  to  have  injured 
him  by  mismanagement  in  care,  use, 
feeding,  etc.,  for  which  the  seller  could 
not  be  legally  or  equitably  held  respon¬ 
sible.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETS. 

In  the  absence  of  full  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  case,  we  presume  that  the 
seller  was  not  aware,  at  the  time  of  sale, 
of  the  fact  that  the  boar  was  sterile,  as 
otherwise  his  course  would  have  been 
not  only  unfair,  but  criminal.  Upon  our 
presumption  of  the  case  being  correct,  it 
would  then  be  a  courteous  act  for  him 
either  to  replace  the  defective  animal  by 
a  good  breeder,  or  to  refund  so  much  of 
the  purchase  money  as  would  represent 
the  difference  in  value  between  what  the 
animal  was  supposed  to  be  worth  as  a 
breeder  and  what  he  may  now  be  worth 
for  other  purposes.  All  transactions  in 
live  stock  involve  more  or  less  risk.  The 
purchaser,  we  think,  would  have  no  legal 
or  moral  claim  on  the  seller.  We  never 
ha  I,  in  our  experience,  but  one  similar 
case.  A  bull  calf  sold  by  us  proved  sub¬ 
sequently  not  to  be  a  stock-getter.  Upon 
notification  of  the  fact  we  proposed  to 
the  purchaser,  who  lived  in  a  far  distant 
State,  that  if  he  would  send  us  an  affi¬ 
davit  that  the  bull  had  been  butchered 
we  would  send  him  another  bull  of 
equally  good  pedigree.  The  purchaser 
was  glad  to  comply  and  the  bull  was 
promptly  shipped  him.  miller  &  sibley. 

Are  all  farmers  afflicted  with  throat 
or  lung  diseases  careful  not  to  spit  on 
the  fodder  they  know  their  cows  must  eat? 

Susquehanna,  Pa.  john  fifborn. 

Peat  Moss  Bedding. — On  my  farm 
there  is  a  peat  bog  swamp.  I  have  read 
in  The  Rural  that  peat  is  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  ;  would  it  be  a  salable  bedding  for 
horses?  H.  E.  p. 

New  York  State. 

Ans. — The  product  that  is  sold  is  peat 
moss  which  comes  from  Ireland.  It  looks 
something  like  small  pieces  of  sponge. 
For  ordinary  peat  there  would  not  be 
any  sale  in  the  markets,  though  it  will 


pay  well  to  use  it  as  an  absorbent  back 
of  the  cows  or  in  the  barnyard,  or  to 
scatter  it  over  light  sandy  lands  like 
manure. 

Butter  in  This  Blood. — Smiths  & 
Powell  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  send  us  these 
facts  about  “  Tdene  Rooker’s  Clothilde” 
a  young  Holstein  cow. 

She  dropped  her  first  calf  In  her  yearling  form, 
having  calved  before  she  was  two  years  old,  and 
commenced  her  butter  record  within  two  weeks  after 
calving.  She  made  17  pounds  two  ounces  of  fine 
butter  In  a  week,  salted  one  ounce  to  a  pound, 
worked,  and  marketable,  before  it  was  weighed.  She 
had  no  grain  until  a  few  days  before  we  commenced 
the  test.  She  was  fed  during  the  test,  18  pounds  of 
grain  per  day,  composed  of  one-half  corn  meal 
and  one-half  wheat  bran,  with  one  pound  of  linseed 
meal,  one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal,  one  peck  of 
carrots,  and  clover  hay.  This  record  Is  the  largest 
of  any  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  by  a  heifer  of 
the  same  age.  If  so,  the  Holstelns  have  another 
“  world’s”  butter  record  to  their  credit.  If  any 
heifer,  of  any  breed,  at  the  same  age,  has  exceeded 
this  record  we  would  be  glad  to  be  Informed  of  it. 

The  young  cow  was  carefully  bred,  and  Is  a  rare 
combination  of  the  blood  of  the  Netherland  and 
Clothilde  families. 


THE  WINTER  DAIRY  COW  AND  HOW  THE 
DOCTORS  DISAGREE  ABOUT  HER. 

A  writer  in  The  Rural  of  February  4 
thinks  that  cows  should  be  watered  twice 
a  day  ;  but  he  omits  to  tell  U3  whether  he 
feeds  ensilage.  I  expect  he  does  not,  or 
he  would  not  so  earnestly  advocate  this 
practice.  My  own  experience  is  that 
cows  fed  on  ensilage  will  not  drink  so 
often.  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  said  to  the 
Massachusetts  farmers  at  their  Fitchburg 
meeting:  “I  suppose  there  are  some 
herds  which  will  take  water  twice  a  day. 

I  have  been  at  some  places  where  they 
watered  twice  a  day,  and  I  was  told  that 
the  animals  drank  well  both  times,  night 
and  morning.  In  those  cases  I  found 
that  they  were  fed  entirely  on  dry  feed.” 
And  he  went  on  to  tell  that  if  cows  had 
green  food,  ensilage  or  ensilage  and 
apple  pomace,  they  would  not  drink 
enough  the  second  time  to  pay  for  the 
trouble.  Mr.  L.  P.  Fisher,  of  Cabot,  Vt  , 
one  of  the  most  successful  dairymen  in 
this  country — he  makes  over  400  pounds 
per  cow — told  us  at  the  Vermont  dairy¬ 
men’s  meeting  that  he  watered  only  once 
a  day,  but  of  course  he  feeds  ensilage. 
So  I  believe  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
feed  as  to  whether  a  cow  is  to  drink  once 
or  twice.  But  every  dairyman  ought  to 
make  butter  in  the  winter,  and  every 
winter  butter  maker  ought  to  feed  ensi¬ 
lage  ;  so  it  follows  that  every  dairyman 
ought  to  water  only  once  a  day. 

Now  ought  cows  to  be  kept  up  all  the 
time  in  winter  ?  I  do  not  know.  I 
should  like  to  find  a  man  who  does.  At 
the  dairymen’s  meeting  one  speaker 
utterly  condemned  the  practice.  He  was 
sure  it  would  lead  to  degeneracy  of  off¬ 
spring,  and  cause  disease.  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Powell  of  New  York,  told  his  experience. 
He  found  that  when  he  turned  his  cows 
out  to  drink  they  gave  less  milk  than 
when  he  watered  them  in  the  stable. 
But  he  was  afraid  of  physical  degeneracy 
so  he  provided  a  new  arrangement.  He 
built  a  warm  shed  or  covered  barnyard 
into  which  he  could  turn  them  to 
drink  and  let  them  remain  out  as  long  as 
they  wished.  They  could  drink  when 
they  chose,  and  go  in  and  eat  and  go  out 
again.  But  there  are  lots  of  Western 
dairymen  who  say  they  keep  their  cows 
up  all  winter  without  apparent  harm.  Do 
these  cows  or  their  offspring  do  as  well  ; 
or  are  the  fears  of  the  Eastern  men  well 
founded,  or  do  cows  do  well  indoors  in 
the  West  and  get  harm  if  kept  in  all  the 
time  in  the  East  ? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  what  is 
a  warm  stable  ?  One  authority  tells  us 
that  if  our  stables  are  too  warm  and 
close  the  cows  will  get  tuberculosis. 
Another  equally  trustworthy  tells  us  that 
when  ensilage  is  fed,  if  the  stable  is  not 
warm  the  cows  will  get  tuberculosis. 
Then  how  shall  we  handle  our  manure  ? 
One  says  put  it  in  a  cellar  under  the 
stable.  Another  says  that  will  make 
your  cows  have  tuberculosis.  Do  you 
wonder  the  unlearned  farmer  gets  be¬ 
wildered? 

The  fact  is  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 


skill  to  fix  a  stable  so  that  the  cows  will 
be  warm  and  yet  have  pure  air,  espec¬ 
ially  when  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
20  below  to  35  above  zero,  and  when  it 
sometimes  drops  15  degrees  in  a  night. 
A  man  must  read  and  study  and  think. 
He  must  learn  all  he  can  and  then  he 
will  begin  to  find  out  how  little  he  really 
knows.  ,T.  w.  NEWTON. 


PisiceUatMousi 

If  you  name  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

Don’t  YOU  Need  a 

“BABY” 
Cream  Separator 


If  you  have  five  or  more  cows,  a  “  BABY  ”  cannot  but 
prove  a  moat  profitable  and  pleasing  investment,  its 
use  means  more  and  better  butter,  warm  skim-milk  for 
feeding  purposes,  saving  of  Ice,  time,  labor,  and  plant, 
and  better  satisfaction  with  dairying  generally. 

Send  for  new  “  BABY  ”  catalogue,  giving  actual  expe¬ 
riences  of  well-known  users  and  endorsement  of  highest 
dairy  authorities  in  every  section,  styles,  capacities, 
prices,  and  complete  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  C0„ 

General  offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

THIS 


“  Low-Down”  MUk  Wagon 


IS  BUILT  BY  TH1 

PAESONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  00., 

BARLVILLE  N  Y. 


UNIFORM  QUALITY  OF  |M|  |  |  If 

No  matter  what  you  feed— clean—  Iwl  I  ha  r#. 
pure — wholesome.  Entire  absence  of  taint  of  animal 
stable  or  feed,  Winter  or  Summer.  Satisfy  your  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  best  obtainable  product,  by  using 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

the  best  In  the  world.  AGENTS  WANTED  1 
ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS 

In  writing  to  Advertisers,  mention  Thb  R.  N.-Y. 


CLOSING  SALE  FOR  ROOM- 

Three  Chester  White  Boars  ready  for  service,  $30. 
registered;  5  prize  A.  ,1.  C.  C.  Bull  calves,  $30  each, 
two  months  old;  8  sows  ready  for  service,  Chester 
*25 ;  6  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $1.30;  18  trio  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks,  at  $4.50.  One  trio  of  Chester 
White,  five  months  old,  $40.  Young  Chester  Whites 
at  $15  per  pair,  $20  per  trio.  Send  quick  and  get  the 
best.  Box  282,  West  Grove.  Pa. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  for  Sale. 

Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular.  Indian  Game 
Eggs  for  sale  after  March  1. 

FRANK  L  MEAD,  Norwalk,  O. 


DO  not  delay  but  order 

RECORD  BERKSHIRES 

From  the  “  WILL8WOOD  HERD.”  They  are 
of  the  PUREST  ENGLISH  strains.  A  few  bears 
farrowed  in  Fall  of  1892,  now  ready  to  ship.  Ad¬ 
vance  orders  booked  for  Pigs  from  Spring  litters. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  580  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hay¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  #2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

20  Head  for  Immediate  Sale  from  the 

ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

Yearlings, 

SlOO  to  $  125. 

«  Months  Old, 

#70. 

Calves,  #50. 

Choice 

Individuals. 

Well  Bred. 

LEVI  P.  MORTON, 

Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Bupt.,  Rhlnecllff,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  adonis  and  uneqcai.ed  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  aud  of  the  finest  strains 
oa  Guernsey  or  in  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statellite,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  ROBLYN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 
STOCK  ONLY. 


Tti  dam  of  one  of  onr  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2,^  ounces  butter  In  Beven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  #15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  «  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  Connty,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Farmers  Should  Order 


Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 

For  All  Karm  Work  It 


Parties  may  address 
Shehwood  Harness  Co.  ***8te~. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CARRIACE  HORSES. 

Two  handsome  matched  bay  teams.  Dark  gray 
gelding,  18-1,  1250  pounds,  high  action,  perfect 
manners.  Imported  Cleveland  Bay  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Choice  stock  at  low  prices. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  50  two-year-old  ewes,  Imported  in 
1892,  and  due  to  lamb  in  March,  and  now  weighing 
from  175  to  180  pounds,  and  to  shear  10  pounds.  Also 
15  two-year-old  rams  from  the  Hocks  of  Bowen-Jones 
and  Minton.  THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


ALWAYS 
IN  THE 
LEAD 


With  best  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 
PINKLAND  INCUBATOR  AND 
BROODER  CO., 

Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Co., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


$20  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. 


Make  your  poultry  pay 
ORE  than  your  wheat. 
ONEY  refunded,  if  this 
Incubator  does  not  hatch  as 
well  as  any  one  made.  Send 
4«.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog. 
BUCKKYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


The  Monitor  Incubator. 

You  can  get  one  FREE.  Gives  SATISFACTION 
everywhere.  Send  stamp  for  book  No.  54.  Address 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bristol,  Conn. 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 


ie  number  of  machines 
any  other  hatcher 
in  success! ul  oper- 
imnois.  m 
at  one  time 
egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  incubator.  Send*4" 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 


Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


DRIED 


/  OBDBBS  TIKIS  BY  THB 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.!  86  JLmI  Street,  Brooklyn,  if.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Feb.  25 


AtiUWAU’ 


.  Send  for  Special 

Descriptive  Circular. 
==-, - Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office.  18  Cliff  St.,  New  York  City. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWnOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAV E  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange*  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  I,ow  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  1846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
Uty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  before 
ordering  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


Harrow,  Butterworker, 
or  Churn,  wholesale  price 
Bust.  Illustr’d  Cat’lg  tree- 
Send  now.  G.  H.  Pounder. 
No.  ft.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


B  ‘Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator. 

Easy /Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
I  -“-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold- 
ting  plows  with  aims  and  logs  all 
T  day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
I  ‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  track, 

I  fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
|.j8ays  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer's  report 
Bris  “ Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 
Fast  Fertilizer  Drills,  Potato  Harrows,  Diggers,  etc. 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  A 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  Best  in  the 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Maehines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direet  to 
Farmers  where  I  have  no  Agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  8.  H.  GARRETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


CUI*WAY  TOOLS, 


SEEMS  LIKE  A  STRETCHER. 

A  two-rod  panel  of  our  fence  can  be  sprung  four 
feet  out  of  line,  always  coming  back  to  place.  The 
output  for  ’92  would  make  a  double  line  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  New  York.  On  same  ratio  as  above  the  two 
lines  could  be  spread  apart  In  the  middle  nearly  200 
miles. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


LEAVINGS. 


Some  Potato  Points. — In  The  Rural 


In  a  late  Rural  I  noticed  inquiries 
about  sprouting  potatoes  for  early  plant¬ 
ing.  It  is  quite  so  common  a  thing  around 
Montreal  to  plant  early  that  nearly  all 
potato  growers  have  a  few  acres  forced 
in  this  way.  Such  men  bring  the  seeds 
into  their  kitchens  and  garrets  and  leave 
them  there  till  the  sprouts  are  well 
started  before  planting.  It  is  very  tedious 
work,  but  it  makes  a  difference  of  10 
days  in  marketing.  I  find  Lee’s  Favorite 
the  favorite  with  those  who  have  them 
earliest  on  the  market.  R.  brodie. 

Montreal,  Canada. 


Sweet  Corn  Stalks  For  Silo. — I  grow 
from  10  to  12  acres  of  sweet  corn  to  sell 
green,  for  my  main  crop,  principally 
Crosby  and  Stoweli’s  Evergreen.  Will  it 
pay  to  silo  the  stalks  for  five  cows?  Our 
manner  of  working  now  is  as  follows  : 
As  soon  as  the  green  corn  is  sold,  we  cut 
the  stalks,  tie  them  and  put  them  in  large 
stooks  and  draw  them  to  the  barn  as  we 
need  them,  through  the  winter;  the 
stalks  are  green  and  sweet  and  the  cattle 
eat  them  up  very  greedily  ;  even  the 
horses  will  eat  them  in  preference  to  good 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  B.  B. 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to 
cut  the  stalks  into  a  silo,  hut  it  may  pay 
to  put  them  whole  into  a  place  such  as 
was  described  by  Mr.  Birgein  his  articles 
on  Soiling  and  Ensilage.  The  plan  you 
propose  is  about  like  that  followed  by  J. 
M.  Smith,  the  famous  Wisconsin  gar¬ 
dener.  He  is  well  pleased  with  it. 


FUN  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Who  love  out  door  sports.  Lassoing  is  the  best  entertainment  ever  introduced.  It  promotes  health  and  vigor  and 
encourages  skill  in  playful  exercises.  It  always  interests  and  amuses,  and  at  the  same  time  develops  body  and  mind 
Girls  love  the  sport  and  boys  are  fascinated  with  it.  No  other  cheap  toy  ever  afforded  so  much  healthful  sport. 

.  THE  DN  E  X I C  A  N  LASSO  is  for  sale  at  all  toy  and  fancy  goods  stores,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receint  of 
price,  viz  :  10-foot,  25  cents ;  20-foot,  50  cents ;  30-foot,  75  cents.  F 

LARIAT  MFG.  COMPANY,  83  Lincoln  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


page  53,  A.  S.  Me.  B.,  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
asks  how  to  get  quality  in  potatoes.  I 
always  plant  mine  in  April,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  May  last  season,  and  when 
blight  is  so  common  as  it  has  been  the 
last  few  seasons,  early  planting  gives  the 
crop  a  chance  to  ripen  thoroughly  before 
the  blight  strikes  it.  In  some  of  our 
gravelly  knolls,  some  seasons  our  pota¬ 
toes  may  be  small,  but  they  are  very 
good  in  quality.  I  know  different  grades 
of  manure  do  affect  the  quality  of  the 
tubers.  One  season  I  manured  part  of  a 
potato  field  with  stale  salt  fish  sent  out 
from  the  city ;  the  crop  was  immense, 
but  the  quality  was  so  poor  that  I  had  to 
feed  them  to  the  cattle,  while  those  grow¬ 
ing  alongside  were  good. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  poor  quality  of  the  crop 
was  probably  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  salt  in  the  fish.  Chlorine  in  salt  and 
in  some  of  the  potash  salts  has  the  same 
effect  of  retarding  the  formation  of 
starch  and  sugar.  This  is  why  such  sub¬ 
stances  are  not  considered  best  for  pota¬ 
toes,  sugar  beets,  etc.  The  stations  now 
give  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  potato 
fertilizers.  This  is  an  effort  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  forms  of  potash  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  as  the  sulphate  of  potash  con¬ 
tains  little  or  no  chlorine. 


CHOICE  ROSES  AT  5  Cts. 


Moreton  Farm 


Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE-VINES, 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 

None  Cheaper.  8end  for  Catalogue. 
bCGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y 

A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


SEEDS 


Are  FRESH,  of  the  HIGHEST  QUALITY, 
and  \\  ILL  I.KUW 

We  have  a  250- ACRE  FARM  on  which  we  raise 
Seeds  and  Plants. 

Send  for  HARRIS'  RURAL  ANNUAL  FOB 
1893.  It  Is  a  book  containing  much  Information  of 
value  to  all  who  have  gardens  It  will  cost  you 
nothing,  and  Is  worth  more  than  It  costs!  Drop  us  a 
card.  Address 


THE  H  HOSIER 
Broadcast  Hand 
Seed  Sower  sows  all 
kinds  of  Grain  and 
8eeds.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seed  Sowers 
and  Sickle  Grinders  to 
C.  A.  Foster  Nov¬ 
elty  Co., 

ELKHART,  INP. 


THE  GENEVA. 


A  NEW  Pt  DIGREE  WHITE 

Early,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Productive, Good. 


GRAPE 


Josiaii  HOOPK8  says:  “  The  best  of  the  newer  varieties  was  The  Geneva,  a  line  white  grape  of  excellent 
flavor.’  Pknna.  Hokt.  Ass’n  Report  says:  “Of  the  new  sorts  The  Geneva  appeared  to  he  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.”  See  The  R.  N.-Y.,  February  4,  page  71,  for  full  description  of  this  most  valuable  grape. 

STRONG  TWO-YEAR  VUVB8,  $1  each;  85  per  6;  89  per  dozen,  post  or  express  paid. 

Address  R.  G.  CHASE  Sc  CO.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y.,  Introducers. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 


1  ■■■■■■■ 
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Good  & 

FUfS:  S  r  "▼  Khelngold,  beautiful  shades  of  saffron  and  tawn.  Wuhan,  a  great  rose. 

Q  7NI  in  bloom  all  the  time.  La  France,  known  as  the  “queen  of  roses.’’ 

Kosesare  on  Snowflake,  pure  white,  alwayB  in  bloom.  Mad.  ile  Watte  vllle,  the  beau- 

hfvl  Tulip  rose.  Bridesmaid,  a  great  garden  rose.  Mad.  Joseph  Schwartz, 
their  own  blooms  in  clusters,  very  elegant.  Hr.  Key  moat,  intense  fiery  scarlet.  Star  of 

Gold,  will  produce  the  most  yellow  buds  and  roses.  Lady  Ashburton,  long 
P00t8.  buds,  carmine  and  coppery  yellow. 

?  Ballinger,  Texas,  Nov.  29, 1892. 

Is?  The  Good  A  Rekrk  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  Gentlemen  :— The  20  ever  blooming 

roses  you  sent  me  for  $1,  arrived  yesterday  in  the  most  splendid  condition,  and 
«.  — allow  me  to  say  that  I  was  absolutely  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  stalks  and  the 
amount,  length  and  thriftiness  of  the  roots.  I  have  wondered  many  times  how 
you  could  afford  to  send  out  such  roses  for  such  a  small  price.  Every  home  in  the  land  should  have  their  yard 
full  of  ever  blooming  roses  at  this  price.  Yours,  C.  H.  Willingham. 

We  will  also  send  our  Iron  Clad  Collection  of  12  Hardy  Roses,  nil  different  colors,  $1.  Try  a  set, 
Uhrysanthemums,  all  prize  winners,  if<l.  1  6  Geraniums,  double  and  single,  flowered  and  seented,  #1. 
12  choice  Ilegonlus,  dllferent  kinds,  »M .  40  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  ail  different  kinds.  $1.  Our 

handsome,  illustrated,  144  page  Catalogue,  describing  above  Roses,  Plants  and  all  Seeds,  mailed  for  10c.  stamps. 
Don  t  place  your  order  before  seeing  our  prices.  WK  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  We  have  large  two  year  old 
Hoses  for  Immediate  effect.  Liberal  Premium-  to  club  raisers,  or  how  to  get  your  seeds  and  plants  free.  A  100 
In  cash  offered  for  largest  clubs.  We  are  the  LARCEST  ROSE  CROWERS  IN  AMERICA.  Address 

GOOD  &  REESE  GO.,  Box  22,  Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


J  OUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  L 

1  OF  20  ROSES  FOR  $  I ,  srsas;  p 

i  The  roses  we  send  are  on  their  own  roots,  from  10  to  15 

v  [A.  inches  high,  and  will  bloom  freely  this  summer  eit  tier  in  pots 

U/Pf  or  planted  in  yard.  They  are  hardy,  ever  bloomers.  We  sena  in- 
ructions  with  each  order  howto  plant  and  care  for  them 
yrjir\  Please  examine  the  below  list  of  20  choice  fragrant  monthly 
j§3_  roses,  and  see  if  you  can  duplicate  them  anywhere  for  an 
amount  so  small  as  #  1.  They  are  nearly  all  new  kinds.— We 
guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  The  List!— 

f  Buell  ess  of  Albany,  the  best  pink  rose  by  far  ever  introduced. 
The  Bride,  pure  ivory  while.  Viscountess  Folkestone,  ele¬ 
gant  fawn  color.  Meteor,  the  best  rich  crimson  rose.  Franelska 
Kruger,  elegant  shades  of  tawn.  Pearl  of  the  Garden,  deep  golden 


gant  fawn  color.  Meteor,  the  best  rich  crimson  rose.  Franelska 
Kruger,  elegant  shades  of  tawn.  Pearl  of  the  Garden,  deep  golden 
i  yellow.  The  Queen,  double  pure  white,  t'omtesse  de  Frlgneuse,  golden 
yellow.  Pupa  Gentler,  lovely  dark  red.  Binsmore.  bright  carmine. 
Klielngold,  beautiful  shades  of  saffron  and  tawn.  Wuhan,  a  great  rose. 


A  NEW  POTATO. 


,  Columbus  discovered 

JWf*— [K0/t\  *  America  in  1492;some400 
I  •  lEr f l (5)1  Ma? j]  (°1  [e\  years  later  we  dlscov- 

.  Dll  ereq  the  “ Columbian 

Ilose."  This  flue  new 
seedling  is  a  direct 
seeding  Of  the  “  Early 
Hose.”  We  have  chris¬ 
tened  lithe  “Colum¬ 
bian  Rose,  ’In  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  We  are  sure  that  In  presenting  i  his  line  new 
seedling,  it  will  meet  with  a  hearty  reception  It 
possesses  great  vigor  and  harJiness,  which  is  usual 
In  all  new  seedlings,  but  more  especially  so  In  the 
“  Columbian  Rose,”  a  strong,  rapid  grower,  luxuriant 
vines,  which  not  only  will  give  It  protection,  but  is 
sure  to  help  mature  a  tine  crop.  The  tubers  are  of 
the  “  Rose”  shape,  oval  and  oblong,  and  when  at  its 
perfection  shows  a  pinkish  tint.  It  ripens  early;  in 
fact,  as  early  as  any  of  the  “Hose  ”  sorts,  and  with 
the  Essex  and  other  early  potatoes.  Prices  as  follows: 

By  mall,  postpaid,  one  pound,  30c  ;  four  pounds, 
$1.00.  By  express  or  freight,  peck,  $1.00;  bushel,  $3.50. 

CATALOGUE  FREE,  describing  many  new 
seedlings 

THE  B.  L.  BRAGG  COMPANY, 

337  and  339  Main  St.,  Sprlnglield,  Mass. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Are  “Northern  Grown,”  “true  to  name,”  “Finest 
Quality,”  and  sold  at  lowest  possible  prices.  83.25 
to  83.75  per  barrel  for  best  12  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CDIIITVINES’ 

■■  ■■  ■■  ■  ■  PLANTS, 

I  Ornamentals,  etc, 
|  |  |  |  at  half  Agents'  prices 

pp  pp  pp  pp  See  our  offer 

[  U  $9  collection 

■p  P*  Pi  ^  for  $4.00. 

■  lltW  JAY  GOULI), 

BUI  Nye.  and  40,000  others  are  our  patrons.  Deal  di¬ 
rect  with  the  producer.  Established  1875.  See  Dun’s 
Commercial  Reports.  Send  for  free  Catalogue  and 
copy  of  Green's  Fruit  Grower  (100,000  readers)  with 
new  story:  *•  Honeymoon  on  a  Fruit  Farm.” 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  GO.,  ROCHESTER,  R.  Y. 


/f^^,  WONDERFUL 

/  ALMOST  HULL-LESS. 

Kevin’SAi)iiji|iajicesirawi)erry 

r  ,  ■  W  From  200  plants  last  season 

I'iG  I  picked  261  quarts  Berries. 

\T  >■  Send  postal  for  8  Plants. 

free  by  mall,  and  Price  List 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape 

T.  C.  KEVITT, 

Athenla,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  FINE  FRUIT. 

Do  you  Intend  Planting  any  Strawberry,  Raspberry. 
Blackberry,  or  other  small  fruit,  Plants,  Hoses,  or 
Novelties  ?  Send  for  my  60-page  Catalogue  and  report 
on  strawberries,  free.  Address 

II.  BRANDT,  Box  300,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


OMAN  rnillTO  TKEES’  plants  and 

X  If  I  nil  rnlll  I  O  Vines>  Strawberries  and 
UllIHUl  I  II VJ  I  I  U  Raspberries  our  special¬ 
ties.  Kerry  Urates  and  Baskets.  Prices  low. 
Catalogue  free.  D.  B  Garvin  &  Son,  Wheeling.  W.Va 

QTBAWBBRUY  PLANT8  —  Largest  Stock  and 
O  Lowest  Prices.  Slaymakbr  A  Son.  Dover.  De) 


HARNESS 


and  liugffy  Harness,  84.95  and  ' 

upwards.  Double  Harne s s, 

814,75  and  upwards.  Riding; 

Saddle,  81.95  and  upwards.  We 
will  sell  everything  pertaining  to  the  Harness  busi¬ 
ness  direct  to  the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
NATIONAL  HARNESS  GO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  Great  Inducements  to 
subscribers  for  1893.  Every  reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yokker  should  at  least  know  what  the 
POULTRY  MONTHLY  Is.  Most  of  them  should  be 
subscribers  $1  pays  for  12  large  magazines,  full  of 
original  and  pertlner  t  matter  for  farmer-poultry- 
men.  Sample  copy  for  six  cents. 

FERRIS  PUB.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CAR  QAI  F  300  L'lieap  Farms.  Three  fruit 
■  Ull  tfHt-ka  farms  at  a  big  bargain.  Circulars 
FREE.  J.  H.  BUISTOR.  Martinsburg,  W.  V. 

CLAREMONT  Land  Association.  s^ecS°%. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lot» 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers  Fre 
olrnrln' 


PATENTS 


TRADE-MARKS,  CAVEATS 
OR  NO  FEB, 


8end  model  or  sketch  for  free  advice  as  to  paten 
ability.  Full  Information  In  my  50-page  book  FRE 
Address  8AML.  G.  FITZGERALD,  Attj 
1003  F  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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CANADA  UNLBACHBD  HARDWOOD 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THH  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  Of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  103  State 
Street,  Boston,  Maes.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


“  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  malde  ?  ” 

“  I’m  going  a-mllklng,  sir,"  she  saide. 

“  What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  malde?  ” 

“  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,”  she  saide, 

“  Exactly  what  mine  is,  my  pretty  malde” 

“  I  pity  your  poverty,  sir,"  she  saide— 

And  the  lowing  herd  wound  slowly  o’er  the  lea. 

Life. 

Teacher:  “  Now  Teddy,  is  Jerusalem 
a  proper  noun  or  a  common  noun  ?  ” 
Teddy:  “ ’Tain’t  neither.  It’s  an  ejacu¬ 
lation,  mum.” — Truth. 

Why  They  Stopped  Speaking.— Julia: 
“  My  husband  is  very  hard  to  please.” 
Maud:  “He  must  have  changed  lots  since 
he  married  you.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

A  Freak. — Bessie:  “  He  was  very  im¬ 
pudent.  He  put  his  arm  around  me 
twice.”  Jessie:  “Humph!  He  must  have 
a  very  long  arm.” — Vermont  Watchman. 

“  Do,  dear  auntie,  buy  me  some  rasp 
berry  cake.”  “  No,  Fritz  ;  lam  saving 
my  money  for  something  better.”  “  But 
where  can  you  find  anything  better  ?  ” — 
Flieyende  Blatter 

Prepared  —Sibyl  :  “  Let’s  crossover 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street.”  Tipple: 
“  No;  let’s  stay  on  this  side.  The  pave¬ 
ment  is  wet  over  there.”  Sibyl:  “That’s 
all  right  Mine  are  silk.” — Life. 

Tommy  Figg:  “Sister’s beau  kicked  my 
dog  yesterday,  but  I  got  even  with  him, 
you  bet.”  Johnny  Briggs  :  “  How  ?  ” 
Tommy  Figg:  “  I  mixed  quinine  with 
her  face  powder.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mamma  :  “To  think  that  my  Ethel 
should  have  spoken  so  impertinently  to 
papa  at  dinner.  She  never  hears  me 
talk  in  that  way  to  him.”  Ethel  (stoutly): 


SPRING  CATALOGUE  OF 

||||N|?  Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the 
good  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Garden 

Flower 


Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants 
^  and  Vines  of  Old  &  New  Varieties, 
k  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 
A  Isa  common  sense  book  for  com- 
mon  sense  people.  A  plain  talk 
aboutthe  best  seeds,  etc.,  and  hon- 
|H  est  prices.  Every  planter  should 
y  see  It  at  once.  Sent  Free. 
w  FUANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna, 


fSujeeilfcas 


S?' — r,  \  The  Seventh  Year’s 

“T  gR^O^GRA^'  I  Trlal  of  th,s  wonderful 
P  '  grape  more  than  sus- 

tains  all  that  has  been 
jVlgil  fa  *  .i  said  of  It  In  the  past. 
tpR  WSjr  *  I  The  most  desirable 

I  •  M  W  HrJ  hardy  outdoor  early 

S.  pT1;  U\l*'  .'Jr  grape  known.  Send  for 

\P’- .  ’ /  free  circular  giving  full 

v. - nADgjwn'  .  y  Information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


kMi  This,  our  latest  floral  debutante,  is  the  first  pure 

w\  #  ™  white  Sweet  Pea  ever  offered.  Its  individual  flowers 
are  ,,f  the  largest  size,  and  of  perfect  form.  Where 
[  vj  the  best  of  all  previous  varieties  produce  but  two  ^ 

t flowers  on  the  stem  or  spray,  this  peerless  young 
\2r90(g. 1  beauty  never  seems  satisfied  to  bear  less  than  three,  nearly 

1  as  often  four,  and  frequently  five  and  six,  large  and  perfect  ^ 
flowers  that  look  you  almost  boldly  in  the  face  (so  strong  jVf 
and  robust  is  its  growth).  Its  prodigal  abundance  of  bloom 
makes  it  almost  a  floral  phenomenon;  a  single  plant  of  .  A 
HR WM  EMILY  HENDERSON,  produced  in  the  open  ground,  from 

fuBmjr  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season,  1,035  sprays  of 
Wlmr  bloom — not  individual  flowers,  but  spravs  or  stems.  Its 

MS’  fragrance,  too,  is  something  truly  delicious.  No  fairer  or  more 
Y  valuable  flower  has  been  added  to  our  list  in  twenty  years.  We  do  ^ 
not  pretend  to  tell  here  all  its  merits  but  in  our  Catalogue,  referred  to  NP 
below, the  history  of  this  variety  is  given,  together  with  a  full-page  en- 
graving.  It  is  not  only  the  Q 


SEED  POTATOES 


IflROWN  IN 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &,  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FRUIT  BASKETS 


ILIiUSTRATEl>  CATALOGUE  FREE 


25  COLD  MEDALS 


j  . . MORE  than  all competltore comblned_canboastofL 

'!  I  NoCrcam  BaiscrorSeparatorcansliow 

i."'  .  J  |2|fl  a  record  of  as  thorough  and  complete  fo  coouYCABiHcrcgtAWER.^jr 
i„ .  HE-',  skimming.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World  .  <*I  jfl 

Wt*'  -  ’  that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi-  _ _  I 

metric  system,  having  absolutely  u«*  trace  of  fat  left  in  the  milk.  ^'1 ’4  r‘^~~  R 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per  n 

cent,  which  shows  it  to  be  without  a  peer.  11  Ml 

When  run  acconling  to  directions  It  is  absolutely  unapproacli-  K 

able  In  its  work.  MADE  I1V  4  STYLES  and  10  SIZES.  19 

Don’t  be  Influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Kaiser  or  Separator,  Mpi  _ 
until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  It  carefully.  if 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINKS  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


Headquarters  for 

(DUMPiNtHORSECARTS 

G  R  EAT  pQpm-ARPRiCES 

VARIETY 

.  TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS. 

HOBSON  8iC0-»Tat*my,  Pm. 


HAND  WOOD, 

■  TIKL  AXLKB. 


pUjwUatwoujs! 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Th«  Rural  New-Yorkih. 


100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fair*. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Sciplo,  N.  Y. 


Hand  Cultivator,  Whoel  Hoe. 

Mingle  or  Combined.  _ 

The  Standard  of  America!  ■ 

Leading  seedsmen  admit 

it  is  the  most  reliable.  Be-  1 

ware  of  cheap  imitations. 

All  genuine  drills  bear  our  nnme  on  seed  box. 
New  Universal  Wheel  Hne,  Cultivator  and  Plow, 
AMES  PLOW  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  embracing  whole  line. 


STRAWBERRY 


ON 

THE 


This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  written  by  our  L.  J.  Farmer, 
who  has  spent  his  life  among  strawberries.  It  will  bean  ac¬ 
curate  guide  for  beginners  In  all  the  details:  giving  direc¬ 
tions  In  choice  of  soil,  location,  varieties,  setting  out,  after 
culture,  manuring,  winter  protection,  spring  care,  picking, 
marketing,  etc.  A  record  of  actual  experience;  much  better 
to  the  novice  than  a  lot  of  theories.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Jerry  TTeagerty,  “The  Strawberry  King,”  says:—"  I  know  of  no 
man  better  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Strawberry 
Culture  than  Mr.  Farmer  of  Pulaski.”  We  send  our  beautiful 
new  Catalogue  and  6  plants  0  1  QC  CAR  9R  fiPMTx 
Michel’s  Early  Strawberry  $1*30  run  CO  UCNIOa 
for  10  cents.  Those  who  order  the  book  will  get  plants  and 
catalogue  free,  If  they  name  this  paper. 

l3T"The  first  person  In  each  State  who  sends  25  cents  for 
the  above,  will  get  12  Van  Deman  plants  (price,  $1  )  free  as  a 
premium  for  promptness.  Speak  quick.  Say  when  to  send 
plants.  Catalogue  of  Berry  Plants  alone  free.  Address 


ADVEBTISING  BATES 

— OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


CIDER 


HYDRAUUO 

PRESS. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
larThey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line. . 26  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 76  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Hi 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

PT A BSOLUTELYONH  PRICE  ONLY 


MACHINERY. 

Power  8orew  JpprPP 
HYDRAUUO,  OR  5  lUtOO- 

Knuokle  Joint)  _ _ 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc.  J,,  Jp- 

&  BoscDert  Press  Co.  ^ 

1 18  C.  Witir  8L.  fiyxacnjB.  S  ?- 


central  location. 

GEO.  ALLISON  &  CO., 

Poultry,  Dressed  Calves  and  Game  a  Specialty. 
Also,  Fruits  and  Produce  of  all  Descriptions. 
Prompt  returns. 

298  Washington  Street,  177  Iteade  Street,  New  Fork 


You  want  reliable  Seeds,  that  will  grow  and  are  true  to 
name.  We  grow  and  sell  such.  We  know  they  will  grow 
if  given  a  chance,  because  we  test  them.  Our  Seed  Book 
fir  1  893  tells  all  about  Seeds  and  Plants.  It  is  sent  free 
If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

F.  W.  RITTER  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  150  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


Extra  Choice  Onion  Seed 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . *1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
*2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8 )4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 


E.  0.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBUKG  A.  W.  FROST. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants  for  the  sale  of 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Berries,  Poultry,  Butter.  Eggs,  etc. 
166  Reade  Street,  New  York, 


For  years  we  have  been  raising  onion  seed  from  extra  choice  onions.  Test¬ 
ing  our  seed  side  by  side  with  numerous  other  lots  it  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  strain  catalogued.  On  four  of  our  farms  we  raise  Round  Yellow 
Danvers  (a  rounder  and  thicker  onion  than  formerly),  Early  Red  Globe  (the 
best  red  for  general  crop) ,  Early  Southport  Red  (a  new  variety),  Early  Yel¬ 
low  Cracker  and  Early  Flat  Red.  These  two  last  are  capital  sorts  where  the 
seasons  are  short.  To  those  purchasing  a  pound  or  more  of  seed  we  will  send 
free  a  copy  of  our  book  on  onion  raising.  Avery  liberal  discount  made  on 
large  lots.  Is  the  best  seed  any  too  good  ?  It  means  fifty  dollars  more  per  acre 
for  the  crop.  J.  J.  II.  GKUGOKY  A  HON,  Marblehead,  Mans. 


THIS  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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country  for  well-bred  collie  dogs  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply. 

Japanese  Climbing  Cucumber. — Our  first  seedsmen 
unite  in  praising  this  as  probably  a  novelty  of  genuine 
mferit.  It  has  not  been  tried  in  this  country  that  we 
are  aware  of.  It  is  described  in  the  catalogues  of 
Thorburn,  Henderson  and  Burpee  and  probably  in 
others  wnich,  at  this  writing,  have  not  been  received. 
Mr.  Burpee's  description  follows  : 

This  may  be  described  as  the  sensational  novelty  of  Europe  the  past 
season.  Durinif  our  trip  among  the  German  seed  farms,  we  found  It 
everywhere  the  relgnlnti  sensation,  while  the  growers  Informed  us 
that  never  had  any  vegetable  had  such  a  phenomenal  sale  throughout 
Europe.  The  seed  was  originally  brought  from  Japan  about  three 
years  ago  by  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Halle  and  has  proved 
thoroughly  adapted  to  open-air  culture  throughout  Europe,  and  also, 
so  far  as  tested,  In  America.  The  vines  are  of  healthy,  vigorous 
growth,  with  rich,  dark-green  foliage,  and  throw  out  strong,  grasping 
tendrils,  which  enable  It  to  climb  trellis,  wire  netting,  brush,  or  any 
other  suitable  support.  It  clings  so  tightly  that  It  Is  not  prostrated  by 
heavy  storms  of  wind  or  rain.  It  comes  Into  bearing  quickly,  and 
continues  to  set  the  fruits  abundantly  throughout  the  season,  while 
the  climbing  habit  of  growth  enables  the  hanging  fruit  to  grow  per¬ 
fectly  straight;  of  large  size,  from  12  to  16  inches  In  length,  the  cucum¬ 
bers  are  thick,  exceedingly  tender,  and:of  delicate  flavor;  of  cylindri¬ 
cal  shape,  flesh  pure  white,  skin  dark-green  turning  to  brown  and 
netted,  when  ripe.  They  are  of  excellent  quality  for  slicing,  and,  when 
young,  make  attractive  pickles. 


Tradewinds. — Ccmtinued  from  page  123. 
bush  3  to  4  feet  in  height  and  width.  Its  great  feathery 
white  panicles,  from  9  to  12  inches  long,  are  produced 
from  September  until  cut  down  by  frost  in  October. 
Being  entirely  hardy  in  every  section, it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  fall  flowering  plants.” 


varieties  offered  were  not  hardy,  but  now  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  overcome.”  (Fig.  57.) 

American  Flag  Poppy  (Double  Poeony  Flowered), 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co. — “  A  robust  grower  ;  flowers 
extra  large,  very  double,  pure  white,  each  petal  being 
margined  with  bright  red.”  (See  Fig.  62.) 

New  Single  Marigold, 
“Little  Brownie,” 
(Peter  Henderson  &  Co.) 
— “  A  charming  single- 
floweriDg  pigmy  mari¬ 
gold,  forming  compact 
little  bushes  only  five  to 
six  inches  high.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  blossoming 
extremely  early  and  in 
prodigious  abundance, 
commencing  in  June  from  spring-sown  seed.  The 
duration  of  the  flowers  and  the  great  resistance  of  the 
plant  to  drought  are  marvelous.  The  flowers  are  vividly 
colored  yellow  or  gold,  marked  as  with  a  graver, 
with  a  large  spot  of  brown  velvet.”  (See  Fig.  45.) 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Centrosema  Grandiflora.  Fig.  60. 
See  this  page. 


Rainbow  Rose  (Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.) 
— “  An  elegant  new  striped  tea  rose  of 
strong,  healthy  growth  and  exceedingly 
free  flowering  habit.  The  buds  are 
large  on  strong,  stiff  stems.  Color  a 
beautiful  shade  of  deep  pink  distinctly 
striped  and  mottled  with  bright  crimson 
elegantly  shaded  and  toned  with  rich 
amber.  It  makes  beautiful  buds  and 
flowers  of  large  size,  with  thick,  heavy 
petals,  very  fragrant.  A  useful  variety 
for  cut  flowers.”  (See  Fig.  63  ) 


Burpee’s  World-Beater  Cabbage. — 
“This  new  cabbage  originated  near 
Hoboken,  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  and 
is  the  largest  cabbage  and  the  hardest- 
heading  very  large  cabbage.  It  well 
deserves  the  name  World-Beater,  for 
never  before  have  we  seen  any  cabbage 
that  produces  such  uniformly  large  heads 
or  any  very  large  cabbage  in  which  the 
heads  were  so  hard  and  solid.  We  predict 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  will  be  discarded.”  (See  Fig.  52.) 


“The  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry 
(William  Parry)  is  thought  to  be  a  new 
species  of  cherry  not  classified  botani- 
cally.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  Eastern  Sand 
cherryi  (Prunus  pumila),  but  differs  from  it  in  a  degree 
that  would  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
distinct  species.”  (See  Fig.  46.) 

Chas.  F.  Pennock,  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower,  of 
Colorado,  says : 

It  Is  the  most  productive  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  I  have 
picked  16  quarts  of  fruit  off  a  three-year-old  bush.  I  have  picked 
80  cherries  off  a  branch  12  inches  long  of  a  two-year-old  bush.  The 
fruit  is  jet-black  when  ripe,  and  in  size  averages  somewhat  larger  than 
the  English  Morello,  season  of  ripening  being  after  all  others  are 
gone.  In  flavor  it  is  akin  to  the  sweet  cherries,  and  when  fully  ripe, 
for  preserves  or  to  eatout  of  hand,  it  has  no  equal  in  the  line  of  pitted 
fruits,  and  is  conceded  superior  to  any  fruit  grown  in  this  section,  it 
has  the  best  system  of  roots  of  any  shrub  or  tree  I  have  ever  planted, 
which  accounts  for  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  plants  at  such  an 
early  age.  It  bears  every  year,  and  is  as  prolific  ns  a  currant  bush. 
Grows  to  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  has  never  been  affected  by  insects, 
black  knot  or  other  disease.  It  makes  a  handsome  flowering  bush 
with  Its  mass  of  pure  white  flowers. 


Cole’s  Early  Water-melon  (P.  Henderson  &  Co.)  — 
“This  is  the  finest  every-day  melon  for  the  amateur 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  very  hardy,  a  sure  crop¬ 
per,  and  extremely  delicate  in  texture  of  flesh,  which 
is  of  a  dark  red  color  ;  the  rind  is  thin,  and  the  quality 
of  the  flesh  is  sustained  clear  to  the  rind.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  exceedingly  brittle,  hence  not  desirable  for 
shipping  purposes,  but,  possessing  all  the  other  most 
desirable  features,  we  can  highly  recommend  it  for 
home  use.”  (See  Fig.  54.) 


The  Hardy  Double  English  Violet,  (Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.) — “Here  we  have  a  violet  entirely  hardy, 
perfectly  double,  a  deep  violet  color  and  most  deli¬ 
ciously  fragrant.  It  surpasses  the  well-known  ‘  Marie 
Louise’  violet  in  richness  of  color,  being  many  shades 
darker,  and  far  excels  it  in  its  delightful  odor  ;  this 
is  one  of  its  greatest  merits.  It  is  entirely  free  from 
disease  of  any  kind,  will  grow  and  bloom  in  any  garden 
and  in  any  situation.  Thousands  have  been  prevented 
hitherto  from  planting  double  violets  because  the 


The  Lincoln  Plum.  Fig.  61,  See  page  123. 


is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee. 
N.-Y.  has  not  tried  them  ; 

This  wonderful  class  of  hybrid  gladioli  was  produced  by 
Lelchtlln,  of  Germany,  and  Is  the  result  of  crossing 
and  recrossing  G.  Henderson!  with  G.  Gandavensls. 

From  hts  hands  they  passed  to  Monsieur  G.  Lc  Beuf , 
Mayor  of  Argentuil.  France,  who  cultivated  and 
propagated  them  for  several  years,  until  the  entire 
stock  was  Imported  to  the  United  States  by  Mr.  V.  H. 
Hallock  In  1887.  Up  to  this  time  none  have  been  sold 
or  sent  out  except  to  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Kew,  England,  where  for  two  years  they  have  created 
a  great  sensation,  and  to  the  gardens  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  Khedive  Ismail  of  Egypt.  The  stalks 
are  very  tall  and  erect,  often  standing  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  spikes  of  bloom  over  two  feet  in 
length.  They  branch  freely,  In  most  cases  each  stem 
producing  three  or  four  spikes  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  of  great  substance  and  of  gigantic  size, 
liequently  seven  to  nine  Inches  across.  The  form 
of  both  the  flower  and  spike  Is  perfectlon  itself,  and 
they  last  in  bloom  a  long  time  before  fading,  owing 
to  their  great  substance  and  vigor,  but  the  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  is  their  coloring.  Orchids  cannot 
surpass  them  In  varied  and  delicate  shades,  mark¬ 
ings  and  blendings;  blues,  smoky-grays,  and  purple- 
blacks,  all  having  beautifully  mottled  and  spotted 
throats,  made  up  of  white,  crimson,  pink,  yellow,  etc. 

Centaurea— Victoria. — “This  is  the 
greatest  contrast  imaginable  to  ordinary 
sorts.  It  is  a  dwarf,  compact  variety  of 
Centaurea  cyanus,  or  Blue  cornflower. 

Of  neat,  compact  habit,  the  plants  are 
only  six  to  nine  inches  high,  carrying 
a  profusion  of  azure-blue  flowers.” 

The  above  is  taken  from  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  catalogues  that  offer  this  charming 
little  plant.  It  is  worthy  of  the  usual 
send  off  as  a  choice  novelty — but  the 
supply  of  seed  is  so  limited  that  it  would 
not  be  judicious  for  any  seedsman  to  ad¬ 
vertise  it  conspicuously. 

We  learn  from  sources  that  may  not 
be  questioned  that  the  demand  in  this 


The  R. 


Centrosema  or  Spurred  Butterfly  pea 
is  a  native  found  in  sandy  woods  from 
Maryland  southward.  It  is  a  twining 
perennial.  Our  only  species  is  C.  Virgin- 
ianuin  Mr.  William  Bassett  of  New  Jersey  discovered 
a  variety  which  he  calls  Centrosema  grandiflora,  and 
this  is  the  meritorious  novelty  which  will  be  found  in 


American  Flag  Poppy.  Fig.  62.  See  above. 


The  New  Gladioli  Childsi  are  among  the  few  choice 
novelties  offered  this  year.  The  following  description 


Note  this:  Salzer  offers  Prize  Danvers  onion  seed 
at  $1.60  per  pound;  Buckbee  at  $125.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  selling  at  wholesale  for  $1.75 
per  pound. 

The  New  Melrose  musk-melon  is 
worthy  of  a  trial.  The  melons  grow 
close  to  the  hill.  The  color  is  dark 
green,  the  shape  oval.  The  melons 
average  four  pounds  each  and  are  densely 
netted  with  little  tendency  to  rib.  The 
flesh  is  thick,  light  green  in  color  near 
the  ried,  then  shading  to  a  salmon  near 
the  seed  cavity.  In  flavor,  it  is  claimed 
absolutely  unequaled. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  possessed  by  the  new 
White  Wonder  cucumber  is  that  it  is 
possessed  of  a  hardy  constitution.  While 
other  vines  shrivel  up  and  die,  those  of 
the  White  Wonder  hold  their  leaves 
which  retain  a  healthy  green  color  as  do 
ordinary  varieties. 

Speaking  of  the  new  Japan  climbing 
cucumber,  we  may  add  to  the  above  note 
that  it  was  first  catalogued  by  German 
seed  houses  in  1892.  It  is  a  thorough 
climber,  the  tendrils  taking  a  firm  hold 
upon  anything  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  Again  the  cucumbers  are  not 
deformed  by  contact  with  the  uneven 
soil.  Instead  of  turning  yellow,  as  other 
varieties  do  when  ripe,  they  change  to  a 
brown  color. 
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many  of  the  catalogues  noticed  in  this  issue. 

Thorburn  &  Co.  (see  Fig.  60)  describe  it  as  follows  : 

A  hardy  perennial  vine  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty,  and  absolutely 
new  to  cultivation.  It  blooms  In  June  from  seed  sown  in  April,  and 
bears  profusely  large,  inverted,  pea-shaped  flowers,  ranging  in  color 
from  rosy  violet  to  purple,  with  a  broad,  feathered,  while  marking 
through  the  center.  While  the  large  buds  and  back  of  the  flowers  are 
pure  white,  the  stem  and  foliage  are  very  graceful  and  of  a  delightful 
odor.  It  is  well  adapted  for  every  garden  purpose,  and  especially  as 
a  climber,  running  six  to  eight  feet  in  a  season.  Per  packet  of  20 
seeds,  25  cents. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  describes  it  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bassett : 

I  have  watched  Its  growth  and  development  the  last  few  seasons, 
and  It  Is  a  perfectly  hardy  vine  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty,  which, 
from  seed  sown  In  April,  even  In  the  poorest  soil,  will  thrive  from 
early  June  until  cut  down  by  frost,  and  produce  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion  large  clusters  of  inverted  pea-shaped  flowers,  delightfully 
fragrant,  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
ranging  In  color  from  rosy-violet  to  reddish-purple,  with  bright 
feathered  markings  through  the  center.  The  large  buds  and  back  of 
flower  are  pure  white,  makingit  appear  as  If  one  plant  bore  many  dif¬ 
ferently  colored  flowers.  It  is  well  adapted  for  every  purpose  desired 
for  a  climber,  running  six  to  eight  feet  in  one  season. 


Rose  Rainbow.  Fio.  63.  See  page  138. 


New  and  Rare  Evergreens. — Robert  Douglas  & 
Sons  say  that  the  Blue  spruce  of  Colorado,  Picea  pun- 
gens,  of  the  botanists,  varies  from  deep  green  to  light 
and  dark  blue  in  color.  They  are  all  beautiful,  valu¬ 
able  and  perfectly  hardy  trees,  but  the  blue  ones  are 
most  admired.  The  Colorado  spruce  is  not  excelled 
for  a  wind-break.  Strong,  hardy  and  the  only  dog 
and  boy-proof  evergreen.  The  Colorado  Blue  spruce, 
the  Douglas  spruce  of  Colorado,  Pseudotsuga  Doug- 
lasii  (Engelm)  and  the  White  spruce,  Picea  alba,  are 
the  most  ornamental  and  most  hardy  of  all  the  spruces. 
Specimen  trees  of  these  three  kinds  from  20  to  30  feet 
high  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  show  that  they  will  stand  extreme  drought 
in  summer  and  extreme  cold  in  winter  better  than  the 
common  so-called  hardy  evergreens. 

Directions  for  Sowing  Evergreen  Seeds. — Sow 
evergreen  seeds  broadcast  in  beds  four  feet  wide,  light, 


sandy  loam,  cover  very  lightly.  Shade  the  beds  from 
the  sun  for  the  first  year,  either  with  lath  frames  or 
brush.  The  seeds  are  sown  dry.  The  beds  must  be 
carefully  hand-weeded  the  first  and  second  years. 
The  seedlings  are  then  of  proper  size  to  be  thinned  out 
of  the  beds  and  planted  in  nursery. 

J.  O.  Austin,  Unionville,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1892. — 
“For  productiveness,  size,  solidity,  hardiness  and 
flavor,  the  Timbrell  strawberry  beats  the  world. 
I  predict  for  it  a  run  far  exceeding  that  of  any  straw¬ 
berry  yet  introduced.” 

Wm.  W.  Valentine,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. ,  August  23, 


Columbian  Mammoth  White  Asparagus.  Fig.  64. 
See  page  123. 


1892. — “  It  is  the  best  berry  in  existence  both  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  home.” 

Mathew  Crawford  says  that  he  has  never  known 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  praise  any  variety  of  strawberry  that 
was  not  commendable.  It  pleases  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
its  work  is  appreciated  by  such  men. 


EXTRA  EARLY  VEGETABLES. 

For  a  few  years  there  has  been  some  strife  in  our 
neighborhood,  to  see  who  could  have  the  earliest  veg¬ 
etables,  and  various  plans  have  been  resorted  to. 
There  is  not  a  greenhouse  in  the  whole  neighborhood 
and  all  our  efforts  have  been  put  forth  without  the  aid 
of  any  accessories  of  this  kind.  I  believe  I  have  tri¬ 
umphed  in  this  matter  and  while  it  has  not  resulted  in 


any  financial  remuneration,  the  experiments  have 
taught  me  several  things.  For  instance,  I  have  found 
that  almost  any  garden  vegetable  may  be  transplanted, 
and  made  to  thrive  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  left  to  grow  where  it  was  originally 
planted.  On  early  potatoes  I  came  out  clearly  ahead 
because  I  remembered  reading  somewhere  that  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey  potatoes  were  started  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  one  used  in  this  country  in  growing 
sweet  potatoes.  I  planted  my  seed  potatoes  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  and  when  the  weather  got  warm  enough  to  trust 
them  out-of-doors,  I  lifted  them  carefully  and  trans¬ 
planted  them  into  the  garden.  I  got  such  a  good  start 
that  on  May  28,  we  had  new  potatoes  for  dinner,  and 
they  were  of  good  size  too. 

On  the  same  day  we  had  string  beans  and  plenty  of 
them  for  our  family  of  five.  They  had  been  started 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  dozen  old  tin  cans  were 
put  into  the  fire  until  the  solder  had  melted  out 
of  the  seams  and  the  tops  and  bottoms  had  come 
off.  These  were  then  set  side  by  side  in  a  box  and 
filled  with  a  rich  compost.  Then  the  spaces  between 
them  were  filled  with  garden  soil  and  the  beans 
planted,  three  in  each  can.  The  box  holding  them 
was  set  in  a  warm,  sunny  window,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  young  plants  came  up.  Before  it  was  safe  to  put 
them  out  buds  began  to  appear.  When  I  got  ready  to 


Firebrand  Amaranthus.  Fig.  65. 


transplant  them  to  the  garden,  I  dug  holes  where  they 
were  to  stand  and  set  the  cans  in,  filling  loosely  around 
them.  The  seams  being  open,  it  was  but  little  trouble 
to  work  the  cans  out  of  the  ground,  leaving  the  beans 
standing  without  disturbing  a  single  root,  and  they 
never  stopped  growing  for  an  instant.  Cucumbers, 
melons  and  sweet  corn  were  planted  in  a  hot-bed  on 
sods  a  foot  square  that  were  placed  upside  down  in  the 
bed,  and,  when  ready  to  transplant,  the  sods  were 
lifted  out  entire  and  set  in  the  hills. 

All  this  was  some  trouble,  but  the  satisfaction  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  lengthening  the  season  several  weeks  was 
more  than  enough  to  balance  the  extra  work. 

My  hot-bed  was  not  a  costly  one,  for  it  was  made  of 
boards  that  were  picked  up  on  the  place  and  covered 
with  muslin  costing  six  cents  a  yard,  and  well  soaked 
in  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  it  worked  perfectly.  It 
does  not  require  very  much  space  to  start  a  pretty 
good-sized  vegetable  garden  if  this  plan  is  followed, 
and  the  interest  in  gardening  is  thereby  increased,  a 
“  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ”  in  a  majority 
of  American  farm  homes.  harry  carew. 


The  Columbian  Edition 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS-NO  CHARGE. 


—  OF  — 

LANDRETHS’ 
Seed  Catalogue 

Is  a  model  of  neatness  and  convenience 
of  arrangement,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  the  sensational  and  exaggerated 
features  so  common  in  seed  catalogues. 
It  is  full  of  useful  information,  and  deals 
in  facts.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  the 
cover  giving  an  accurate  illustration  of 
the  sailing  and  landing  of  Columbus,  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Columbian  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Chicago,  is  unique. 

The  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  application  to 

D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dibble's  Garden  Seeds. 

Fresh,  Pure  Stock  direct  to  you  at  wholesale. 
Ten  standard  packets.  5-cent  size  for  30  cents  post¬ 
paid.  Five  pounds  Mammoth  Red  Mangel  Wurzel, 
SI. 00  by  express.  Catalogue  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


FERTILIZER  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing  : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning). 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops.  . 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  m  the  hands  of  every  tanner, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARfllNG.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

Anlccount  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
linowood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  8t.,  New  York. 
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How  to  be  Rich  with  a  Little  Land. 


I  am  going  to  tell  about  Caleb  Jones. 

He  has  the  best-paying  garden  within  a 
day’s  journey,  and  Mrs.  Jones  has  the  pret¬ 
tiest  flowers.  The  farm  is  a  good  one,  well 
tilled  and  kept  up  ;  but  so  are  a  good  many 
others.  His  land,  if  you  see  it  after  the 
crops  are  off,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
other  prosperous  farmers ;  but  he  always 
takes  the  first  prize  at  the  County  Fair  for 
pumpkins  and  cabbages — Mrs.  Jones  for 
pansies  and  marigolds. 

They  live  within  four  miles  of  the  village, 
where  several  hundred  people  buy  their 
every-day  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  taste 
of  Jones’  sweet  corn  is  enough  to  secure  a 
customer — beans  and  peas  the  same.  You 
see  what  a  hold  he  has  on  the  market. 

At  home  they  live  like  lords.  American 
farmers  have  good  things  to  eat,  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  but  not  one  in 
a  hundred  lives  like  Caleb  and  Mrs.  Jones 
and  the  little  Joneses. 

When  two  men  set  out  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  one  succeeds  while  the  other 
fails,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  reason  for  it.  So, 
when  most  of  our  people  have  plenty  of 
wants  and  some  have  money  to  lend,  there’s 
a  reason  for  that.  What  is  it  ? 

Caleb  has  two  or  three  acres  of  garden 
and  forty  times  as  much  in  farm  ;  but  his 
garden  grows  larger  every  year,  and  his 
farm  grows  smaller.  He  keeps  more  help 
than  anybody  else  along  that  road  ;  he  has 
more  work.  His  horses  are  round  and 
sleek  ;  they  seem  to  enjoy  life.  Caleb  says 
the  only  difference  is,  between  him  and  his 
neighbors,  they  are  farmers  and  he  is  a 
gardener.  I  say,  he  grows  what  he  can 
sell  to  advantage,  and  grows  it  so  that  he 
can.  And  this  is  my  notion  of  How  to  be 
Rich  with  a  Little  Land. 

They  are  all  good  farmers  ;  but  five  or 
six  acres  of  vegetables  are  worth  a  hundred 
of  wheat,  —  depends  on  the  vegetables. 
What  do  they  depend  on  ? 

Caleb  buys  his  seeds  of  a  seedsman. 


He  would  no  more  plant  poor  seeds  than 
raise  a  colt  from  a  scrawny  mare.  This 
accounts  for  his  taking  those  prizes.  His 
tomatoes,  whether  a  cherry-size,  plum-size, 
pear-size,  or  apple,  are  solid  and  rich  in  the 
pulp,  of  thin,  tough  skin,  rotund,  and  pro¬ 
lific.  1  omatoes  of  ten  years  ago  were 
tough  and  watery,  awkward  to  peel,  and 
not  nearly  so  clear  and  fair  as  Caleb’s. 
He  buys  his  seeds  of  a  seedsman. 

1  here  are,  however,  two  sorts  of  seeds 
and  seedsmen.  Take  cabbage,  for  instance. 
You  can’t  tell  turnip  from  cabbage.  A 
common  practice  of  seedsmen  is  to  mix 
them ;  and,  to  prevent  your  finding  it  out, 
the  turnips  are  killed  before  mixing.  Car¬ 
goes  of  poor  cabbage  seed  come  from 
hurope  at  30  cents  a  pound;  it  is  grown 
from  stalks  —  they  sell  the  heads.  The 
best  cabbage  seed  is  grown  on  Long  Island 
and  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  from  selected 
stalks  with  the  heads  on.  The  seedsmen 
who  mix  of  course  have  an  eye  to  cost. 
They  put  in  a  little  good  seed,  to  avoid  a 
total  failure,  which  would  injure  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Much  of  the  cabbage  sold  in  this 
country  is  mixed.  But  most  of  the  farmers 
and  gardeners  do  not  suspect  it.  They 
sow  pretty  thick.  If  a  third  come  up,  it’s 
enough ;  and,  if  half  of  the  plants  make 
heads,  they  are  satisfied.  While  of  Long 
Island  and  Bucks  County  cabbage  ninety- 
six  or  ninety-seven  in  a  hundred  seeds 
come  up,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  plants 
make  full,  round  heads.  The  difference 
due  to  the  seed  is  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
crop,  besides  the  quality.  Take,  for  another 
example,  tomato  seed.  The  canners  save 
the  seed  in  the  waste ;  it  is  average  seed 
and  costs  nothing.  Melon-growers  sell 
their  best  melons  and,  late  in  the  season, 
save  seed  from  the  culls  —  to  sell,  not  to 
plant.  There  are  tons  on  tons  of  seeds 
that  are  true  to  name  but  of  common 
quality — honest  but  poor.  They  came  from 
poor  plants  and  will  grow  poor  plants. 


Do  you  know  what  a  first-rate  seed  is  ? 
It  is  bred  up,  just  as  a  horse  or  cow  or  dog 
or  hen  is.  Vegetables  and  flowers  are  poor 
in  their  natural  state  ;  they  are  fair  in  their 
usual  state  ;  they  are  rich  in  the  proper 
seedsman’s  proving-ground.  And  the  richer 
they  are  the  more  unstable  they  are  ;  they 
tend  back,  as  water  runs  down  hill. 

A  first-rate  vegetable  or  flower  seed  goes 
back  to  a  lower  grade  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  feel  the  seedsman’s  care.  This  care  is 
not  cultivation  ;  it  is  sorting  out  and  breed¬ 
ing  up. 

Caleb  trusts  no  seedsman’s  seed  in  the 
next  generation.  He  gathers  no  seeds 
himself;  he  buys  of  his  seedsman  every 
year;  and  so  does  Mrs.  Jones. 

You  see,  the  farmer’s  and  gardener’s 
first  anxiety  is,  not  plows  and  harrows,  but 
seeds.  Any  plow  will  plow ;  any  harrow 
will  harrow ;  but  first-rate  seeds  he  must 
have,  or  fail  in  his  crops.  Many  gardeners 
fail  and  don’t  know  it. 

How  did  Caleb  and  Mrs.  Jones  pick  out 
their  seedsman  ?  They  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment — here  it  is  ; — 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FREE. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  475  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philad’a, 

to  get  acquainted  with  you,  will 
send  you  for  25  cents  four  packets 
of  named  Sweet  Peas  and  one 
packet  of  Eckford’s  “All  the  New 
Sweet  Peas”  mixed,  with  a  book, 

“All  About  Sweet  Peas,”  how  to 
grow  and  trellis  them  so  as  to 
have  flowers  every  day ;  with 
illustrations. 

Bush  Lima  Beans :  the  only 
true  large  Lima — probably  you 
don’t  know  what  a  o-oocl  Lima  is — 

o 

10  cents,  to  make  acquaintance. 

Burpee’s  Su rehead  Cabbage, 

10  cents;  and  Burpee’s  Melrose 
Melon,  1 5  cents. 

Every  seed  we  sell  is  to  make 
acquaintance. 

Caleb  said  to  Mrs.  Jones:  “Let’s  have 
that  Farm  Annual.”  That’s  how  they  are 
rich  with  little  land  ;  and  you  can. 


^“iilard That  Burpec^s  Seeds  Grow! 

Have  you  seen  how  they  grow,  and  what  they  grow  ?  If  you  want  the  choicest  Vegetables 
and  most  beautiful  Flowers  in  your  Garden,  you  should  read 

Burpee?S  Farm  Annual  for  1893,  better  than  ever  before. 

It  tells  ^.1  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow.  A  handsome  book  of  172  pages  ;  honest 
description^;  truthful  illustrations — colored  plates  painted  from  nature  ;  includes  rare  novelties 
in  Vegetal es  and  Flowers  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  A  five-page  illustrated  article, 
“  Where  and  How  Seeds  are  Grown,”  shows  the  knowledge,  enterprise,  and  skill  necessary 
to  breed  up  seeds.  Mailed  free  if  you  need  Seeds  ;  otherwise  for  ten  cents,  which  is  less 
than  cost.  You  should  study  it,  and  not  be  misled  by  the  exaggerations  of  the  day. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P?  /\  I  About  our  business,  which  has  steadily  increased  for  years  until  it  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We  receive  as  many  < 
1.  as  6400  letters  and  postal  cards  lrom  everywhere  in  a  single  day ;  our  order  books  show  customers  at  more  than  fifty-three 
koo  aaa  •  tb°usand  post  offices  (53,083  by  actual  count)  in  the  United  States  alone.  The  annual  circulation  of  our  Catalogues  is  over 
500,000  copies.  We  doubt  if  there  is  another  house  in  any  line  of  business  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  every  section  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 


VOL.  LI I.  No. 


2249. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  4,  1893. 


price,  three  cents. 

$1.00  PER  YEAR. 
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A  Picked=Up  Dinner. 

No  Guess-Work  About  Potato  Scab. — In  my  mind 
the  cause  of  scab  on  potatoes  is  not  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute.  I  have  found  the  worms  at  work,  not  once  only, 
but  several  times.  They  are  hard,  yellowish  creatures 
such  as  C.  H.,  of  Pennsylvania  speaks  of,  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about 
as  large  around  as  a  coarse  sewing  needle,  not  the 
black  and  white  corn  wire  worms,  but  things  all  of 
one  color.  They  eat  through  the  skin  of  the  potato  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  enter,  and  then  eat  out  a 
cavity  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  more  or  less,  and  then 
back  out  and  enter  a  new  place.  I  have  never  seen 
one  over  half  its  length  in  the  potato,  neither  have  I 
ever  seen  them  at  work  on  ripe  potatoes,  but  always 
on  those  about  three-quarters  grown.  These  are  the 
causes  of  the  scab.  As  the  potato  is  still  growing,  the 
skin  over  the  cavity  becomes  dead,  breaks  and  caves 
in,  and  naturally  a  new  rough  skin  forms  over  the 
eaten  surface,  and  becomes  more  or  less  scabby, 
according  to  the  number  of  punctures;  if  near  together, 
the  scab  is  solid,  if  scattering,  less  so,  as  we  often  see 
a  spot  or  two  in  a  place.  The  above  is  no  guess-work. 
I  know  of  no  sure  remedy,  but  commercial  fertilizers 
are  almost  one,  in  place  of  stable  manures.  j.  s.  c. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  on  Wheat. — The  Rural 
quotes  .Prof.  Morrow’s  statements  that  the  result  of 
fertilizer  experiments  at  various  stations  show  that 
they  have  not  given  a  profitable  return  for  the  money 
invested  from  1880  to  1890.  Does  he  not  leave  out  of 
view  that  in  the  old  cultivated  soils  of  the  East  these 
fertilizers  were  used  by  good  farmers  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  succeeding  crop  of  clover  as  for  the 
wheat  itself,  and  that  in  such  cases  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  charge  the  whole  cost  of  the  fertilizer 
against  the  wheat  crop.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man 
endeavoring  to  bring  up  a  run-down  wheat  farm  can¬ 
not  afford  to  dispense  with  these  fertilizers,  at  least 
with  those  furnishing  simply  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  even  if  the  increased  crop  of  wheat  did  not  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  their  application.  On  such  land 
he  cannot  hope  to  grow  clover  without  supplying 
these  elements  of  food,  and  without  clover  or  peas  the 
process  of  bringing  the  land  up  to  a  productive  con¬ 
dition  will  be  slow  and  costly.  The  first  step  in 
improving  a  worn  soil  should  be  to  supply  the  mineral 
elements  which  clover  needs  and  set  it  at  work  catch¬ 
ing  the  nitrogen.  It  certainly  will  not  pay  to  use  the 
high-priced  ammoniated  fertilizers  on  wheat  at  present 
prices,  but  it  will  pay  to  put  the  same  amount  of 
money  per  acre  in  the  cheaper  mineral  phosphates  and 
potash  to  get  a  big  growth  of  clover,  w.  f,  massey. 

Manure  Ferment  and  Weed  Seeds. — Probably  the 
reason  why  Joseph  Harris  (page  83)  did  not  allude  to 
the  so-called  useful  effect  of  fermenting  manure  in  the 
sprouting  and  destroying  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  in  it, 
was  that  he  did  not  believe  in  any  such  effect.  The 
heat  of  a  fermenting  heap  of  manure  is  rarely  as  much 
as  100  degrees,  and  that  will  not  destroy  seeds,  and 
the  seeds  will  not  sprout  while  deeply  buried  in  the 
manure.  The  proper  business  of  a  farmer  is  to  keep 
the  manure  free  from  these  seeds,  and  not  to  depend 
on  the  vain  and  futile  hope  that  they  will  be  killed  by 
the  heat  of  the  fermentation.  I  have  tested  the  heat 
of  the  manure  in  hot-beds  in  which  the  effort  is  to  get 
as  much  as  possible,  and  I  never  found  it  much  over  83 
degrees,  and  never  in  any  case  as  much  as  100.  The 
seeds  will  sprout  and  thus  be  killed  if  the  manure  is 
turned  over  so  often  and  so  completely  as  to  bring  all 
of  them  into  contact  with  the  air,  but  this  is  wholly 
impracticable.  I  have  seen  land  well  seeded  with 
clover  by  manure  that  had  been  thoroughly  fermented, 
and  as  my  effort  is  mostly  to  get  my  land  into  clover 
as  soon  and  as  often  as  I  can,  I  try  to  get  as  much  of 
the  seed  in  the  manure  as  possible,  and  every  time  the 
clover  thus  sown  appears.  The  garden  is  especially 
well  sown  with  it,  but  the  young  plants  are  easily 
killed  by  the  use  of  the  hand  plow  or  cultivator  and 
give  no  trouble,  and  the  garden  manure  is  most  care¬ 
fully  turned  and  fermented  to  get  it  fine  and  well  de¬ 
composed.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Harris  repeatedly  say 
that  there  was  not  heat  enough  in  the  manure  to  kill 
the  seeds  of  weeds.  h.  stewart. 

An  Illinois  Hog  Farm  Without  Hay. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  pained  on  learning 
by  the  article  of  L  C.,  of  Odell,  Ill.,  page  69,  that  a 
farm  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois  was  only  paying  six 
per  cent  on  its  valuation  at  $65  per  acre.  Now,  I  am 
at  as  much  of  a  loss  as  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
give  L.  C.,  a  sure  plan  for  doubling  his  income,  but 
perhaps  a  young  man  27  years  old  who  has  spent  the 
first  19  years  of  his  life  in  town,  could  give  L.  C.  a  few 
pointers  how  he  has  made  farming  pay.  Three  years 
ago  I  bought  80  acres  of  land  alongside  of  80  that  I 
already  had  clear,  paying  $37.50  per  acre— times  were 
hard  then  and  the  land  has  advanced  to  $70  now. 

As  I  keep  track  of  everything  sold  I  will  give  you  as 


briefly  as  possible  what  I  have  sold  from  these  160  acres 
in  the  past  three  years.  My  rotation  has  been  corn, 
oats  and  pasture,  sowing  clover  in  February  on  the 
land  intended  for  oats  and  if  the  clover  is  not  wanted 
the  next  year  for  pasture,  I  let  it  go  until  about  the 
middle  of  May,  when  I  plow  under,  using  a  Ilapgood 
gang,  and  plant  to  corn.  I  don’t  raise  a  pound  of  hay; 
it  doesn’t  pay  I  can  buy  it  in  the  fall  generally  at 
from  $4  to  $5  per  ton.  I  have  40  acres  of  hog-tight 
pasture  and  next  fall  will  fence  40  more.  These  two 
fields  I  will  change  alternately  every  three  years,  the 
first  two  to  corn,  sowing  rye  the  first  year  at  the  last 
working  of  the  corn  which  will  make  good  winter  and 
early  spring  pasture  for  hogs,  etc.,  and  will  make  a 
splendid  mulch  to  plow  under  in  the  late  spring  for 
corn.  The  third  year  I  will  sow  to  oats  and  clover. 

My  expenses  are  not  heavy  as  I  generally  hire  a 
neighbor’s  boy  whom  I  know  to  be  a  good  worker,  for 


six  months  at  from  $12  to  $18  per  month. 

1890. 

Hogs  sold.  49  head .  *424  15 

Corn  sold,  3.014  bushels .  966  72 

Oats  sold,  1,400  bushels .  490  00 

Total  for  year .  11,890  87 

1891. 

Corn  sold,  4,315  bushels .  $2,038  41 

Oats  sold,  2,718  bushels .  1,813  52 

Total  for  year .  $2,851  93 

1892. 

Hogs  sold,  48  head .  $455  20 

Horses  sold,  8  head .  320  00 

Total .  $775  20 

Crop  of  1892  on  hand  yet :  Oats,  2,300  bushels  ;  corn, 
2,000  bushels — feeding  the  corn  to  steers  and  hogs. 
Kept  no  hand  last  year.  G.  h 


A  Pecan  Tree  in  Connecticut. 

I  have  noticed  several  allusions  to  the  pecan  and  its 
ability  to  withstand  a  cold  climate.  Ten  years  ago  my 
father  brought  from  Franklin,  La.,  some  pecan  nuts 
that  grew  on  a  tree  in  my  aunt’s  yard.  Either  myself  or 
one  of  the  children  planted  a  few  of  them.  Four  came 
up  and  grew  to  about  18  inches  in  height  the  first 
season.  They  were  killed  back  to  the  ground  the 
first  winter,  and  the  field  in  which  the  roots  were 


C  Fulda  Stoke  Pogis  2nd.  Fig.  67.  See  Page  157. 

was  planted  to  corn  he  following  season.  No  signs 
of  life  or  growth  were  noticed,  and  no  attention  was 
paid  to  them  after  the  first  examination  in  the  spring. 
The  third  year,  or  after  remaining  dormant  one  year, 
two  of  the  roqts  threw  up  strong  shoots.  These 
survived  the  winter  without  losing  a  bud,  and  one  of 
the  trees  is  still  standing  where  I  set  it  the  following 
spring.  It  is  of  fair  size,  and  has  never  lost  any  wood 
from  freezing.  The  other  was  given  to  a  friend,  and 
it  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  injured  the  third  win¬ 
ter  after  he  had  planted  it  out,  and  died  during  a  very 
dry  spell  the  following  summer.  My  tree  is  not  at 
all  protected  from  the  weather,  but  stands  in  the  turf 
where  it  makes  slow  growth.  I  believe  the  pecan  to 
be  hardy  here  if  slowly  grown,  so  that  its  wood  will 
thoroughly  ripen.  C.  P.  A. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

The  Best  of  a  Bad  Celery  Job. 

We  are  now  enjoying  an  abundance  of  the  nicest 
crisp  celery  just  at  a  time  when  it  can  hardly  be  had 
in  our  market  at  any  price,  and  we  enjoy  it  so  much  I 
thought  I  would  tell  the  Rural  family  about  how  it 
grew.  A  great  many  think  it  a  very  difficult  task  or 
too  much  trouble  to  raise  celery,  but  mine  was  not 
so  much  trouble,  and  is  excellent  in  flavor.  I  set  out 
my  plants  at  the  usual  time,  and  all  started  to  grow 
nicely,  but  we  had  no  rain  of  any  consequence  till  the 
middle  of  September,  and,  as  I  was  not  prepared  to 
irrigate,  my  plants  did  not  grow  much  while  it  was  so 
dry,  and,  when  the  rains  did  come,  I  was  so  very  busy 
with  my  main  crops  and  help  was  so  hard  to  get,  that 
the  ground  about  the  celery  was  not  stirred  a  single 
time.  When  winter  came,  I  had  a  lot  of  plants  from 
three  to  four  inches  high  and  I  determined  to  give  them 
another  trial,  so  I  made  a  bed  in  one  corner  of  my  cel¬ 
lar  and  dug  up  the  plants,  leaving  a  good  amount  of 
dirt  on  the  roots,  pruned  the  tops  severely,  and  then 
reset  them  as  closely  as  possible,  watered  them  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  now  we  have  as  nice,  crisp  celery  as  one 
could  desire.  This  is  the  best  way  of  storing  celery 
for  family  use  through  the  winter  I  have  found.  Of 
course  I  do  not  advocate  this  shiftless  way  of  raising 
celery,  for  one 'must  wait  too  long  for  it.  j.  c. 

Indiana. 


A  Country  Bone  Mill. 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me.,  on  page  35,  asks  whether  the 
stamp  mill  or  a  modification  of  it  has  ever  been  tried 
to  crush  bones  ?  I  have  a  neighbor  who  built  a  bone 
mill  about  12  or  14  years  ago.  He  put  in  a  good-sized 
engine  and  boiler,  for  it  takes  lots  of  power  to  run  one. 
The  building  is  35-x40  or  45,  two  stories  with  a  base¬ 
ment.  In  the  latter  he  has  a  solid  foundation  for  a 
trip  hammer,  built  of  a  large  hard-wood  timber  ;  then 
four  timbers  stand  on  end  long  enough  to  reach  up 
through  to  the  upper  story  ;  these  hold  up  a  heavy 
grate,  and  a  trip  hammer  rises  and  falls  on  it,  crush¬ 
ing  the  bones  through  it  and  they  fall  through  to  the 
next  floor.  The  four  upright  timbers  are  inclosed 
with  boards  to  within  about  two  feet  of  the  floor  to 
keep  the  pieces  of  bone  from  scattering  too  much.  1 
have  helped  to  run  this  mill  some  in  winter,  and  took 
bone  meal  in  payment  for  my  work,  and  it  is  quite  a 
trick  to  throw  bones  under  that  hammer  and  get  them 
there  before  the  hammer  does,  for  the  hammer  gets 
“there  every  time.”  Throw  under  a  bullock’s  skull, 
and  three  or  four  blows  will  drive  it  through  the  grate 
fine  enough  to  shovel  into  the  mill.  There  are  two 
mills — one  of  steel  plates  and  one  of  French  burr 
stones.  The  ground  bone  goes  through  into  the  base¬ 
ment  and  drops  on  a  long  sieve  in  motion  with  bins 
under.  The  sieve  is  on  an  incline  so  that  the  bone 
works  to  the  lower  end  ;  the  coarsest  pieces  drop  off 
at  the  end.  The  sieve  is  made  of  four  or  five  different 
sizes  of  mesh,  the  first  fine,  the  last  about  the  size  of 
wheat  kernels.  What  goes  off  the  end  is  elevated  and 
put  through  again.  When  run  on  shin  or  large  joint 
bones,  it  is  a  slow,  laborious  process,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tor  cannot  grind  bone  and  sell  it  as  cheap  as  bone  meal 
is  quoted  in  the  markets,  but  there  are  no  oyster  shells 
in  his.  When  he  first  started  up, ihe  asked  $40  per  ton. 

I  do  not  think  he  ever  sold  a  ton  for  less  than  $35,  and 
that  not  the  finest  grade.  1  generally  get  the  stuff 
about  as  large  as  wheat,  then  mix  with  ashes  and  wet 
with  urine,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  I  could  pul¬ 
verize  it  with  thumb  and  finger,  but  I  do  not  do  it  any 
more,  for  it  does  not  make  a  good  mixture.  For  a 
choice  lot,  I  take  the  two  finest  grades  and  mix  and 
use  them  dry,  sometimes  with  hen  manure,  sometimes 
with  superphosphate,  sometimes  alone. 

Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.  porter  colby. 

Stable  Manure  and  Peach  Orchards. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  J.  H.  Hale  advocates 
a  rich  soil  for  peaches.  Now,  peaches  may  do  best  on 
rich  soil  in  his  locality,  but  here  in  northern  Ohio,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  both  on  the  peninsula  and 
Catawba  Island  (the  largest  peach  and  fruit-growing 
section  in  this  State)  soils  moderately  fertile,  or  very 
poor,  that  is,  too  poor  to  produce  ordinaTy  farm  crops, 
have  produced  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  peaches. 

I  have  an  orchard  ten  years  old  which  previously  had 
been  in  Catawba  grapes  for  about  twenty  years,  but 
during  the  last  years  when  grapes  continued  to  rot, 
and  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  had  not  been  thoroughly 
tested,  I  decided  to  take  out  every  alternate  row  and 
set  peach  trees,  allowing  the  remaining  grapes  ta 
grow  until  .the  trees  were  four  years  old.  This 
orchard  has  made  a  steady  but  healthy  growth  every 
year  and,  except  in  1890,  the  trees  have  been  over¬ 
loaded,  and  have  borne  six  good  paying  crops  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Last  year  peaches  in  this  section  were  al¬ 
most  a  complete  failure.  During  the  30  years  this 
land  has  been  occupied  with  grapes  and  peaches,  it  has 
received  but  one  application  of  barnyard  manure  and 
no  fertilizer.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  heavy  clay,  and  natur¬ 
ally  drained.  Furthermore,  I  would  never  apply 
manure  to  a  peach  orchard,  for  it  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  induces  a  rank  growth  and  impairs 
rather  than  improves  the  appearance  and  quality  of 
the  fruit.  In  all  my  orchards  I  practice  clean  and 
frequent  cultivation  by  means  of  the  plow  and  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow.  The  peach  requires  vigorous  and  often 
severe  pruning  in  order  to  produce  large  marketable 
fruit.  A  sandy  soil  with  a  good  clay  subsoil  or  a  hard 
clay  soil  is  the  best  for  peaches.  It  must  be  well 
drained  either  naturally  or  artificially,  for  the  trees 
will  not  thrive  on  wet  land.  The  buds  now — January 
27 — are  in  good  condition.  The  thermometer  has 
registered  as  low  as  10  and  12  degrees  below  zero. 

Ottawa  County,  0.  w.  G.  miller. 

R.  N.-Y. — Why  does  our  friend  assume  that  his  soil 
is  not  rich  or,  at  any  rate,  what  is  generally  considered 
infertile  ?  Mr.  Hale  does  not,  as  we  remember,  ad¬ 
vocate  the  use  of  manure  for  peach  orchards;  in  fact 
he  says  he  would  “prosecute  a  man  who  hauled 
manure  into  his  peach  orchard.”  Bone  and  potash  are 
the  only  fertilizers  he  uses. 

A  Living  On  Ten  Apple  Acres. 

“Can  a  man  make  a  living  out  of  10  acres  of  apples- 
well  cared  for  ?”  is  asked  in  Brevities  of  The  Rural 
of  January  7.  This  subject  had  been  occupying  my 
mind  for  some  time,  and  hence  I  have  done  consider¬ 
able  calculating  and  figuring  for  my  own  benefit, 
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I  have  had  perhaps  more  than  an  average  experience 
with  old  apple  orchards,  and  in  gathering  and  packing 
the  products.  I  am  setting  new  trees  every  year  on 
land  that  is  worth  not  less  than  $150  per  acre,  natural 
grass  land,  that  with  ordinary  fertilizing  and  culture 
easily  yields  100  bushels  of  corn,  and  holds  out  in  grass 
for  several  years. 

I  prefer  not  over  40  trees  to  the  acre,  so  that  there 
are  33  feet  between  the  rows.  This,  when  the  trees 
get  large,  is  none  too  much  space  to  allow  for  the  con¬ 
venient  handling  of  the  ladders  in  picking  the  apples. 
This  width  also  lets  in  the  sunlight,  and  gives  ample 
space  in  which  to  cultivate  and  spray  without  driving 
directly  under  the  branches.  I  estimate  the  annual 
growth  of  a  healthy  tree  to  be,  at  least,  40  inches  to 
each  limb,  and  in  many  to  be  twice  that,  during  the 
first  five  years.  At  this  time  the  top  will  have  a 
diameter  of  four  to  seven  feet  after  deducting  for 
cutting  back  and  pruning.  The  crops  grown  among 
these  trees  have  to  pay  all  interest  on  the  investment 
and  for  the  fertilizer  used.  The  orchard  has  cost  me 
for  400  trees  and  the  setting,  together  with  spraying, 
washing  and  pruning,  not  over  $400  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year.  This  is  a  very  liberal  estimate,  for  I  have 
made  no  allowance  for  any  profit  from  the  cultivated 
crops,  which  would  be  nearly  as  good  as  those  grown 
in  the  open  field.  At  this  time  the  trees  will  be 
coming  into  bearing  and 
would  ordinarily  bear 
from  a  few  specimens 
to  a  barrel  of  fruit 
the  sixth  year.  The 
tenth  year  the  orchard, 
if  thoroughly  cared  for, 
should  average  two 
barrels  of  marketable 
product  to  the  tree.  At 
the  average  price  of  the 
past  few  years  these 
would  net  $1  per  barrel, 
or  $800  for  the  products 
of  the  400  trees.  The 
average  yield  should 
increase  rather  than 
diminish  from  1,000 
barrels  for  the  next  20 
years  of  the  life  of  the 
trees.  The  crops  that 
can  be  raised  in  an 
orchard  will  be  of  great 
help  in  paying  for  care, 
fertilizers  and  interest. 

The  whole  secret  is  feed 
and  prune.  When  we 
raise  two  crops  we  must 
fertilize  for  two,  and 
when  this  is  done,  pay¬ 
ing  crops  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  apple  trees, 
and  yearly  crops  of 
apples  can  be  obtained  ; 
but  it  takes  feed  and  brains  to  get  a  net  income  of 
$1,000  yearly  from  10  acres.  j.  r.  s. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Not  a  “Model"  Hen  Dairy. 

Everything  went  “contrary,”  k  la  Mrs.  Gummidge, 
last  fall,  and  the  new  hen-house  though  much  talked 
about  and  figured  over,  failed  to  materialize.  I  was  a 
little  slow  about  shutting  the  hens  up  at  nights  in  the 
fall  because  I  thought  the  hen-house  would  be  built  so 
very  soon.  But  really  cold  weather  came  and  I  knew 
that  something  must  be  done.  The  old  hen-house 
was  in  two  sections  and  there  were  about  360  square 
feet  of  floor  in  all.  The  rooms  were  about  seven  feet 
high.  I  did  not  dare  to  confine  170  fowls  in  that 
space  so  they  were  shut  up  at  night  and  liberated 
during  the  day.  Of  course  they  would  ramble  all  over 
the  barn-yard,  and  one  day  when  it  was  colder  than  it 
seemed  the  combs  of  the  Leghorns  were  nipped  and 
there  were  no  more  eggs.  The  weather  became  so 
severe  that  I  did  not  dare  let  the  birds  out  even  at 
midday.  They  had  a  great  variety  of  food  with  plenty 
of  milk  and  meat,  but  still  the  cold  continued  and  the 
eggs  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  third 
week  of  this  close  imprisonment  there  were  a  few 
eggs,  but  one  hen  sneezed  a  little.  By  the  time  the 
weather  had  moderated,  several  hens  were  sneezing 
and  visions  of  roup  and  kindred  diseases  haunted  me. 
But  the  thermometer  went  above  32  degrees  and  my 
steamed  hens  were  let  into  the  outer  air.  I  expected 
they  would  catch  cold  after  being  in  such  warm  quar¬ 
ters  and  the  sneezing  was  rather  more  marked  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  I  gave  them  Cayenne  in  their  soft 
food,  and  condition  powders  in  their  drinking  water, 
and  they  are  as  healthy  and  happy  a  family  of  hens 
after  a  week  of  liberty  as  one  often  sees.  There  are 
eggs  too,  and  if  the  bright,  rosy  combs  of  my  brownies 
are  any  indication  there  will  be  plenty  more  soon. 

The  fowls  are  shut  in  every  night,  but  the  doors  are 


open  as  soon  as  they  get  their  soft  feed  in  the  morning 
and  they  pick  up  contentment  and  health  as  well  as 
much  sustenance  from  their  out-of-door  rambles. 
“  Leghorns  and  snow  banks”  do  not  quarrel  seriously 
so  long  as  the  bed-room  is  warm  and  the  temperature 
does  not  hover  around  zero  when  they  visit  the  snow 
bank.  Some  say  that  a  hen  will  not  eat  snow  when 
she  has  plenty  of  water,  but  mine  certainly  do.  I  saw 
one  picking  at  a  little  ball  of  snow  which  had  clung 
to  a  pail,  right  at  the  side  of  the  drinking  fountain, 
which  was  well  filled  with  water.  But  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  theory  and  practice  to  be  at 
loggerheads.  s.  a.  little. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

That  Tufted  or  Crested  Turkey. 

Referring  to  the  picture  of  the  tufted  turkey  in  Tiie 
R.  N  -Y.  for  January  7,  I  would  say  that  when  visit¬ 
ing  Marysville,  Cal.,  two  years  ago,  last  month,  I  saw 
a  flock  of  about  10  turkeys,  all  with  small  to  large 
crests  of  feathers.  They  were  quite  long,  slender, 
directly  on  top  of  their  heads,  somewhat  like  those 
seen  on  Polish  fowls,  especially  those  of  the  males, 
and  not  set  so  far  back  on  the  heads  as  that  in  the 
picture.  It  gave  them  a  very  odd  appearance  indeed. 
I  thought  at  the  time  that  with  such  a  flock  for  a 
starter  it  would  be  very  easy  to  secure  a  crested  breed. 


They  seemed  to  be  regular  “  full-bred”  mongrel  tar- 
keys;  or,  as  many  of  our  fanciers  now-a-days  would 
say,  “  thoroughbred  mongrels,”  inclining  to  the  white 
Holland  breed.  I  know  nothing  about  them  except 
what  was  observed  when  passing  along  the  road. 

The  strangest  specimen  of  poultry  I  have  ever  seen 
was  from  a  road  in  Marshall  County,  Illinois,  many 
years  ago.  I  saw  in  a  barnyard  a  very  queer-looking, 
light,  stately,  blue  and  white  colored  fowl,  about  the 
size  of  a  medium-sized  turkey  hen,  and  with  much  of 
the  carriage  and  shape  of  one,  with  quite  a  prominent 
crest,  but  with  a  short  head  and  bill.  It  so  interested 
me  that  I  stopped  to  inquire  about  it,  but  found  no 
one  at  home  except  a  little  girl,  who  said  it  was  “  half 
Guinea  hen  and  half  chicken.”  Having  mentioned 
the  fact  to  an  intelligent  neighbor,  who  lived  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  farm  where  the  curious  bird 
had  been  seen,  he  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  hybrid  between  the  Guinea  fowl  and  the 
common  chicken.  I  often  see  common  domestic  ducks 
with  tufts  likQ  this  turkey,  also  with  crests. 

California.  d.  b.  weir. 


BULL-POWER  FOR  A  SEPARATOR. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  68,  is  taken  from  the  ex¬ 
cellent  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 
It  shows  a  yearling  Jersey  bull  in  a  tread  power  run¬ 
ning  a  small-sized  cream  separator.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  why  a  bull  should  not  work  his  passage. 
You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Birge’s  big  Holstein  bull 
cuts  all  the  ensilage  and  fodder  used  on  that  dairy 
farm.  The  work  does  not  injure  his  value  as  a  sire, 
while  he  saves  the  cost  of  a  small  engine.  An  idle  bull 
is  a  luxury  none  but  the  wealthy  can  enjoy. 


One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in 
any  part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written 
your  name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


[Every  query  muBt  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

How  to  Irrigate  a  Celery  Field. 

A..  E.  S.,  Huntingdon,  Ind. — I  wish  to  irrigate  my 
truck  patch  for  celery.  Its  northern  boundary  is  a 
large  drainage  ditch  which  goes  dry  in  June  or  July. 
I  purpose  to  lay  tiles  one  rod  apart,  15  inches  below 
the  surface,  nearly  level  in  this  ditch  which  I  shall  dam 
before  water  leaves  to  a  height  sufficient  to  back  the 
water  in  the  tiles.  To  insure  a  supply  of  water  I 
purpose  piping  a  strong  well  whose  water  level  is 
above  that  of  the  ends  of  the  tiles  into  them.  Is  my 
plan  feasible  ?  What  is  a  better  or  cheaper  one  ? 
Will  my  water  supply  be  sufficient  without  surface 
irrigation  ? 

Ans. — Only  active  water  should  be  used  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  Dead  water  would  make  the  land  simply  un¬ 
drained  and  an  underground  swamp.  Celery  needs 
moist  ground,  but  not  wet,  that  is,  the  water  must  be 

in  motion.  The  cost  of 
sinking  the  pipes  sug¬ 
gested  would  take  away 
all  the  profit,  and  as 
the  celery  could  not  be 
grown  every  year  on  the 
same  land,  the  cost 
would  not  be  repaid  in 
the  majority  of  years. 
A  better  plan  would  be 
to  lay  out  small  furrows 
with  a  hand  plow  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  lay 
the  pipes  from  the  well 
along  the  top  of  the  plot, 
having  openings  to  let 
the  water  into  these 
furrows,  so  many  each 
day.  A  good  plan  would 
be  to  have  a  wooden 
tight  trough  as  a  reser¬ 
voir,  at  the  head  of  the 
plot,  to  receive  the 
water,  and  distribute  it 
from  this  into  the  fur¬ 
rows  by  holes  in  the 
trough  stopped  by  pegs, 
which  may  betaken  out 
to  let  the  water  flow. 
This  would  be  a  cheap 
method  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  in  the  use  of 
the  water,  not  requir¬ 
ing  a  fourth  as  much  as 
the  underground  pipes  mentioned.  Underground 
irrigation  is  very  wasteful  of  water,  as  it  sinks  in  the 
ground  unless  it  is  distributed  between  the  rows  of 
plants  quite  near  the  surface.  It  is  done  by  laying 
common  drain  tiles  exactly  as  for  draining,  but  only 
so  much  below  the  surface  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  plow,  the  water  escaping  out  of  the  crevices,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  escapes  in,  through  them,  in  drains.  And 
the  rows  of  pipes  for  irrigation  in  this  way  must  be 
quite  close  together,  at  least  one  pipe  for  two  rows  ; 
or  the  nearest  ones  get  the  water  and  the  distant  ones 
get  none,  or  the  near  ones  get  too  much.  h.  s. 

Ewes  Too  Heavily  Fed. 

C.  P.  N.,  Wayland,  N.  Y. — I  have  80  ewes  limbing 
now.  Last  year  they  lambed  about  the  same  time,  and 
I  lost  22  out  of  90  when  from  three  to  five  weeks  old. 
The  feed  was  ground  barley  and  unground  oats,  equal 
parts.  I  fed  the  ewes  all  they  would  eat,  and  the 
lambs  would  eat  what  was  left  in  the  troughs — mostly 
barley.  I  always  have  a  tub  with  salt  in  the  stable. 
My  stable  was  too  close  and  warm,  and  around  the 
watering  trough  the  manure  would  get  wet  and  steam. 
My  sheep  had  no  ticks  and  were  fat  and  nice.  Can  I 
get  linseed-oil  meal  nearer  home  than  Detroit,  Mich.  ? 

Ans. — Sheep  are  quite  as  greedy  as  pigs,  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  eat  all  the  grain  food  they  will. 
One  pound  at  the  most  is  sufficient  allowance  of  grain 
food,  and  it  should  be  only  coarsely  ground,  as  finely- 
ground  grain  is  apt  to  impact  in  the  stomach  and  cause 
indigestion,  which  will  be  hurtful  to  the  lambs  by  the 
result  on  the  milk.  The  same  applies  to  salt,  which 
must  be  given  in  moderation,  and  half  an  ounce  for 
each  ewe  weekly,  is  quite  enough.  More  than  this 
would  doubtless  affect  the  milk,  and  excess  of  salt  pro¬ 
duces  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  this,  as  every 
trouble  coming  on  the  ewes,  hurts  the  lambs.  The  stable 
should  not  be  too  warm,  as  this  is  more  hurtful  to  sheep 
kept  under  ordinary  circumstances  than  too  much  cold, 
which  the  sheep  withstand  better  than  too  much 


Separating  Cream  by  Jersey  Bull  Power.  Fig.  68. 
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warmth.  If  the  stable  is  merely  kept  so  warm  that  it 
will  not  freeze,  that  is  sufficient.  Ewes  and  lambs 
together  are  better  kept  in  a  stable  by  themselves  than 
in  one  with  the  whole  Hock.  Like  fowls,  they  do  not 
thrive  when  crowded.  When  it  is  so  warm  that  the 
manure  steams,  the  air  becomes  unwholesome.  Lambs 
running  with  the  ewes  have  no  need  for  salt.  Buffalo 
is  your  best  locality  for  procuring  all  kinds  of  pur¬ 
chased  feed.  H*  s. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries. 

J.  R.  R.,  White  Haven,  Md.—l.  Has  The  R.  N.-Y. 
had  any  experience  in  using  nitrate  of  soda  on  straw¬ 
berries  just  before  they  come  in  bloom  ?  2.  How 

much  can  I  use  per  acre  without  injury  to  the  foliage? 
3.  Is  it  too  late  to  top-dress  with  stable  manure  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  The  result  was  a  perceptible  increase 
in  vigor.  This  on  soil  well  supplied  with  potash  and 
phosphate.  2.  As  much  as  500  pounds  to  the  acre; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  soda  to  come 
in  contact  with  either  stems  or  leaves.  Two  hundred 
pounds  would  serve  as  well  as  more.  3.  No,  a  slight 
top-dressing  of  manure  would  serve  well  to  increase 
the  vigor  of  the  plants. 

The  Keiffer  as  a  Pear  Stock. 

C.  P.  B.,  North  Brook,  Pa.— 1.  Will  Bose,  Anjou,  Law¬ 
rence,  etc.,  succeed  as  well  top-grafted  on  the  Keiffer 
as  on  the  usual  pear  stock  ?  2.  Would  they  bear 

sooner?  3.  Would  they  be  more  productive  ?  4.  Would 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  be  affected,  beneficially  or 
otherwise  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  grafted  the  Idaho  and  a 
dozen  seedling  Japan  pears  on  the  Keiffer.  All  have 
made  a  robust  growth.  There  is  among  some  a  belief 
that  the  Keiffer  or  any  Japan  pear  is  objectionable  as 
a  stock.  We  do  not  share  in  the  belief.  2.  3  and  4. 
Problematical.  We  would  like  to  have  others  with 
more  experience  tell  us. 

Is  It  Safe  To  Sprout  Potatoes  ? 

J.  L.  M.,  Wintersville,  Indiana.—  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
Thorburn’s  catalogue  recommend  the  sprouting  of 
potatoes  before  planting.  The  Mapes  catalogue  repre¬ 
sents  potato  vines  with  two  leaves  entirely  covered  up 
by  the  second  covering.  We  destroy  other  plants  (es¬ 
pecially  those  called  weeds)  by  burying  their  leaves. 
1.  Is  the  potato  an  exception?  2.  To  what  extent 
may  the  sprouts  be  allowed  to  grow  before  planting  ? 
With  our  changeable  spring  weather  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  when  planting  can  be  done,  and  potatoes  placed 
in  the  light  in  a  warm  room  with  a  view  to  having 
fine  “warty”  sprouts,  on  April  14,  may  not  be  planted 
till  30  days  later.  Will  there  be  no  danger  of  the 
leaves  forming,  which,  being  buried  in  the  soil,  will 
die  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  in  a  measure.  At  this  stage  of 
growth,  probably  the  seed  piece  is  not  fully  exhausted. 
But  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  potato  stem  will  stand 
“  hilling  up  ”  better  than  many  other  plants.  So  will 
the  tomato.  It  is  probably  harmful  to  a  degree;  but 
it  is  tubers  we  are  after  rather  than  plant  growth, 
though,  it  is  true,  the  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 
Tubers  placed  in  the  light  and  sun  will  not  produce 
leaves  in  a  long  time.  A  leafless,  stubby,  warty  growth 
is  made  from  the  eyes.  We  have  kept  tubers  in  a 
warm  room  for  months.  The  shoots  seem  confined  to 
this  warty  growth,  unless  the  tubers  be  placed  in  the 
dark  or  provided  with  moisture. 

How  Wood  Ashes  Affect  Potatoes. 

L.  L.,  Rome,  III. — Would  unleached  hardwood  ashes 
be  good  for  potatoes?  Could  they  be  dropped  in  the  hill 
with  the  potatoes,  or  would  the  potash  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  hurt  the  sprouts  ?  Again,  would  they  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  potatoes  grow  knotty  ? 

Ans. — I  f  we  were  to  use  ashes  on  potato  land  we 
should  sow  them  broadcast  the  previous  fall.  Nothing 
would  be  lost.  In  our  experience  unleached  ashes 
favor  scab.  Whether  they  would  induce  undue  irreg¬ 
ularity  of  shape  we  do  not  know.  We  are  opposed  to 
using  ashes  in  the  hill.  We  would  prefer  to  use  them 
under  the  seed  pieces. 

When  and  How  to  See  the  Fair. 

B.  P.  M.,  Hastinqs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. — When  will  be 
the  best  time  to  visit  the  World’s  Fair  for  one  who  is 
interested  in  seeing  livestock,  poultry  and  agricultural 
machinery  ?  Will  these  things  be  on  exhibition  at  all 
times  during  the  fair  or  only  at  a  certain  season  ? 

Ans. — Live  stock,  poultry  and  agricultural  machinery 
can  be  seen  all  through  the  fair,  so  one  can  choose  his 
own  time  for  a  visit.  To  see  small  fruits,  he  must  go 
in  June,  or  perhaps  for  some  of  them,  early  in  July. 
If  one  wants  to  see  the  best  show  of  fruits,  such  as 
apples  and  pears,  early  in  October  will  be  the  season, 
while  peaches  will  be  on  hand  from  July  until  the  fair 
closes.  The  dairy  show  will  be  in  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  from  beginning  to  end.  If  one  desires  to  secure 
a  room  or  rooms  in  advance,  he  should  write  to  the 
“  Bureau  of  Public  Comfort,”  Rand  &  McNally  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  for  terms  and  particulars.  Do  not  go 
until  the  trunk  lines  give  cut  rates— they  must  come 


to  it,  despite  their  announcement  that  they  will  not 
sell  reduced-rate  tickets  on  first-class  trains.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  The  Rural  will  have  a  member 
of  its  editorial  staff  on  the  grounds,  we  will  give  our 
readers  such  detailed  information  as  may  be  asked  for 
or  which  may  suggest  itself  as  being  useful. 

Make  a  New  Breed  of  Corn. 

C.  P.  W.,  Wellsburq,  W.  Va. — I  find  my  corn  is  very 
much  mixed,  and  in  husking  this  fall,  I  could  only 
find  one  ear  that  would  “fill  the  bill  ”  in  regard  to 
color,  size,  shape,  cob,  etc.  That  has  20  rows.  Now, 
if  I  plant  this  ear  by  itself,  will  I  get  every  variety  I 
have  in  my  crib,  or  can  I  in  a  few  years  establish  a 
variety  like  the  ear  with  18  to  20  rows  ?  Is  it  true 
that  the  pollen  of  corn  will  not  show  in  the  ear  the 
first  year  ? 

Ans. — Our  own  trials  show,  and  we  have  made  many 
of  them,  that  a  given  variety  of  corn  will  show  the 
effects  of  foreign  pollen  the  first  season.  To  this, 
however,  there  are  some  exceptions.  The  potency  of 
some  old  pedigree  varieties  is  such  that  no  change  is 
apparent  the  first  season.  The  best  that  you  can  do 
is  to  select  for  seed  such  ears  as  you  mentioned  and  to 
plant  it  far  away  from  other  varieties  which  mature  at 
the  same  time,  and  this  you  must  do  year  after  year  if 
vou  would  make  it  and  keep  it  true  to  a  certain 
standard. 

How  to  Use  Tobacco  Stems. 

W.  T.  W.,  Malone,  N.  Y. — I  noticed  in  a  recent  Rural 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  stems  was  recommended.  What 
is  the  practical  way  of  rendering  them  fit  for  use  ? 

Ans. — They  can  be  used  just  as  they  come  from  the 
factory — handled  with  a  manure  or  hay  fork.  Grind¬ 
ing  or  crushing  will  make  them  more  available  just  as 
finely  crushing  bones  will  add  to  their  value,  but  if 
such  grinding  is  not  easily  done  the  stems  can  be  used 
just  as  they  are. 

Wood  Ashes  For  a  Lawn. 

V.  R.,  Bernard8vllle ,  N.  J. — In  the  absence  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  what  fertilizer  had  I  better  use  on  my 
lawn,  and  when  and  how  should  it  be  applied  ?  2. 

Can  we  reseed  the  lawn  without  plowing  it  up  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  you  can  procure  unleached  wood  ashes 
at  a  reasonable  price,  use  them  liberally.  You  need 
not  be  'afraid  of  using  too  much.  These  will  furnish 
potash  in  its  most  valuable  form  and  a  small  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid.  If  you  cannot  procure  the  ashes, 
use  muriate  of  potash.  To  this  you  should  add  raw 
bone  flour  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  at  least  of 
bone  to  one  of  the  muriate.  The  bone  will  furnish, 
besides  phosphoric  acid,  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
This  being  slowly  soluble,  it  would  be  well  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  effect  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  2.  All  grass  seed, 
to  germinate  freely  and  to  thrive,  must  have  a 
mellow  surface.  If  the  soil  underneath  is  too  compact 
the  roots  cannot  penetrate  it  readily,  and  a  hot  sun 
will  soon  kill  the  tender  growth.  The  thorough  way 
would  be  to  plow  and  harrow  ;  unless  this  is  done, 
one  must  take  the  chances  of  failure. 

Lime  for  Peach  Yellows. 

C.  B.  W.,  Douglass,  Mich. — What  are  the  facts  about 
the  use  of  lime  in  peach  orchards  to  cure  the  yellows? 

Ans. — We  have  never  made  any  careful  experiments 
to  demonstrate  its  practical  utility.  Several  years 
ago  two  of  our  larger  orchards  were  given  liberal 
applications  of  lime  two  years  in  succession,  and 
another  received  none  at  all,  but  otherwise  all  were 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  we  think  there  have  been 
fully  as  many  cases  of  yellows  in  the  orchards  where 
the  lime  was  used  as  in  the  one  where  there  was  none. 
I  know  nothing  positively  about  it,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  lime  is  of  no  use  in  checking  the  spread  of  this 
disease.  u-  hale. 

How  Late  Can  Grape  Vines  Be  Pruned? 

P.  W.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — How  late  in  the  winter  can 
grape  vines  be  pruned  without  their  bleeding  ?  My 
rule  has  been  to  prune  them  in  the  middle  of  February. 

Ans. — Grapes  may  be  pruned  without  danger  of 
bleeding  at  any  time  in  winter  or  spring  while  they 
are  perfectly  dormant  ;  which  will  be  until  frost  is 
well  out  of  the  ground.  The  work  should  be  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  before  the  earliest  plants,  such  as 
gooseberries  or  currants,  give  evidence  of  incipient 
growth.  If  wood  more  than  a  year  old  is  to  be  cut, 
this  should  be  done  still  earlier,  to  allow  the  surface 
of  the  wound  to  become  well  seasoned  before  the 
first  movement  of  the  sap. 

Better  Berries ;  Cheap  Manure. 

F.  R.  F.,  Plainville,  N.  J. — What  will  be  the  best 
fertilizer  to  use  on  my  dewberry  patch  to  increase  the 
size  of  berries  and  yield — a  rather  heavy  clay  soil?  2. 
Can  I  afford  to  haul  cow  manure  five  miles  and  pay  25 
cents  per  load  of  two  tons?  3.  Will  it  pay  to  haul  horse 
manure  five  miles  and  pay  50  cents  per  load,  to  be  used 
on  tomatoes  and  cabbage. 

Ans. — 1.  Use  lots  of  bone  and  potash.  Raw  bone 
will  give  you,  though  not  at  once,  all  the  nitrogen  the 


dewberries  will  need.  If  you  can  buy  unleached  wood 
ashes  at  as  low  a  price  relatively  as  you  can  buy  horse 
and  cow  manure,  use  it  abundantly  for  potash.  2. 
Yes,  it  would  be  a  low  price.  3.  Yes,  with  great 
advantage. 

Who  Knows  What  Ails  the  Lambs? 

R.  F.  L.,  Greenville,  Va. — I  have  a  lot  of  ewes  that 
are  now  dropping  their  lambs.  Some  are  doing  badly  ; 
they  seem  to  have  plenty  of  milk,  but  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  lambs.  I  have  lost  seven  out  of  twelve.  I 
am  feeding  corn  and  cob  crushed  (fine)  half  a  bushel, 
a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  whole  oats,  and  one  bushel  of 
wheat  bran,  hay  and  fodder.  I  am  feeding  1%  bushel 
of  this  mixture  to  74  ewes  which  are  in  fine  condition. 

Ans. — Not  knowing  the  circumstances  in  this  case 
and  how  these  lambs  were  affected,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  opinion  that  would  be  helpful.  But  it  may 
suggest  a  reason  for  the  trouble,  to  say  that  corn  cobs 
are  not  proper  food  for  sheep  on  account  of  the  sharp 
flakes  of  the  cobs  producing  inflammation  of  the 
stomach.  Sheep  should  have  the  grain  food  only 
coarsely  crushed,  and  it  should  be  fed  in  shallow  feed 
troughs  so  that  the  greedy  animals  will  not  swallow  it 
too  fast.  This  of  course  leads  to  indigestion.  The  al¬ 
lowance  of  grain  food  is  not  too  large.  It  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  have  a  breeding  flock  of  ewes  in  too  good  con¬ 
dition  as  fat  ewes  generally  have  weak  lambs.  A  fairly 
good  condition  is  all  that  is  required.  Sheep’s  milk 
is  naturally  much  richer  than  cow’s  milk,  without  in¬ 
creasing  this  richness  by  too  good  feeding.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  rear  lambs  as  well  as  they  should  be,  with¬ 
out  some  laxative  food,  as  roots  of  some  kind,  for  the 
ewes.  If  a  few  cut  potatoes,  half  a  pint  per  ewe, 
could  be  given  it  might  be  found  useful.  A  few  sliced 
turnips  or  mangolds  or  cabbages  would  be  better  still. 

Mixing:  a  Potato  Fertilizer. 

E.  M.,  Bustleton,  Pa.— 1.  Is  this  a  first-class  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  on  ordinary  potato  land,  mixed  in  this 
proportion  :  two  tons  of  ground  raw  bone,  one  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  one  of  kainit,  500  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  500  pounds  to  be  sowed  to  the  acre  in  the  drills, 
stable  manure  being  first  broadcasted?  2.  What  would 
be  the  analysis  of  such  a  mixture  and  the  average  cost 
per  ton  ?  3.  Is  there  any  better  material  from  which 

I  can  get  a  higher  grade  of  fertilizer  at  about  the  same 
cost  ? 

Ans. — If  you  use  a  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash 
and  other  materials  of  good  quality,  your  mixture 
will  have  about  this  composition  in  pounds  : 


Nitrogen. 

Phos.  Acid. 

Potash. 

4,000  raw  bone . 

2,000 sulphate  of  potash.. 

110 

800 

l'.OOO 

2,000  kainit . 

250 

500  nitrate  Of  suda . 

80 

Total,  8,500 

220 

800 

1,250 

Compare  this  with  a  standard  potato  fertilizer,  and 
we  shall  see  its  faults  : 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

One  ton  ”  standard.” .  70  *  180  140 

One  ton  mixture .  52  188  2J4 

The  “  standard  ”  is  about  the  mixture  used  by  the 
best  potato  growers,  some,  however,  using  less  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  This  home  mixture  lacks  nitrogen,  and 
contains  altogether  too  much  potash  for  profit.  It 
might  answer  on  some  soils  very  deficient  in  potash, 
but  unless  you  know  extra  potash  and  less  nitrogen  ar  e 
needed,  it  is  a  bad  combination.  At  present  retail 
prices  in  New  York,  these  chemicals  would  cost : 


Two  tons  ground  bone . 

One  ton  sulphate  potash .  . 

. *00 

.  15 

One-quarter  ton  nitrate  of  soda . 

.  13 

Total . 

. *1 42 

Or  $33.37  per  ton,  with  cost  of  freight  and  mixing  to 
be  added.  This  mixture  is  not  a  good  one  You  have  no 
need  of  the  kainit.  Tnat  form  of  potash  is  not  good 
for  direct  application  to  potatoes,  anyway.  If  used 
for  that  crop  at  all,  we  would  apply  it  the  previous 
fall,  but  the  sulphate  is  the  form  that  should  be  used. 
We  should  also  prefer  a  small  quantity  of  superphos¬ 
phate.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  raw  bone  is  slowly 
soluble,  and  a  little  superphosphate  would  be  useful  to 
feed  the  plants  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  If  you 
want  just  this  amount — 1)4  tons — of  fertilizer,  you  can 
make  it  from  these  materials  : 


Sulphate  Of  potash . 

Pounds. 

.  3,000 

Boneblack  superphosphate . 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

Sulphate  of  ammonia . 

.  1,000 

.  1,000 

.  6,450 

A  ton  of  plaster  or  of  good,  rich 

soil  added  to  this 

will  make  1)4  tons.  This  “  filler’ 

’  will  make  it  easier 

to  handle  and  give  just  about  the  a 
ard  fertilizer. 

nalysis  of  the  stand- 

Fertilizers  for  Tomatoes ; 

“  Azotin.” 

H.  W  H.,  Ridgely,  Md.—l.  What  is  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  chemicals  for  tomatoes  on  land  medium 
to  light  in  fair  condition — an  application  of  700  or  800 
pounds  to  the  acre  ?  2.  Will  not  an  application  of, 

say,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre,  just 
before  the  first  working  of  the  plants  be  of  more 
advantage  than  the  same  amount  mixed  with  other 
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chemicals  ?  3.  Is  boneblack  as  good  as  dissolved  raw 
bone,  deducting  the  ammonia  from  the  latter  ?  4.  Is 

$30  per  ton  a  fair  price  for  cotton  seed  hull  ashes  with 
an  analysis  of  26  per  cent  of  potash  ?  5.  What  is 
azotin  ? 

Axs. — 1.  Send  to  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
(New  Brunswick)  and  get  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  on 
fertilizers  for  tomatoes.  In  these  experiments  the 
combination  that  gave  the  best  results  was  160  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  320  pounds  boneblack  and  160  pounds 
muriate  of  potash.  On  that  soil,  larger  amounts  of  the 
nitrate  did  not  show  a  profit,  though  they  might  do  so 
in  yours.  2.  Yes,  we  think  so.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
in  the  New  Jersey  experiments  two  applications  of  the 
nitrate  gave  a  decided  gain  over  one.  3.  Leaving  out 
the  nitrogen,  boneblack  superphosphate  should  con¬ 
tain  16  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  while  the 
dissolved  bone  contains  about  15  per  cent  or  a  trifle 
less.  The  boneblack  will  average  a  little  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  the  dissolved  bone  has  one  to  two  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  in  addition.  For  plant  food  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  one  is  as  good  as  that  in  the  other.  4. 
The  potash  in  the  cotton  hull  ashes  would  be  worth 
$26  per  ton.  5.  “  Azotin”  is  a  commercial  corruption 
of  the  French  word  azote,  meaning  nitrogen,  and  is 
used  to  designate  pure,  dried  and  ground  flesh  yield¬ 
ing  10  to  12  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  a  little  phosphoric 
acid. 

The  Anti-Option  Law. 

Subscriber,  Cedar  Rapids,  Neb. — Should  the  Anti- 
Option  law  be  passed,  how  are  farmers  at  a  distance 
from  market  to  dispose  of  their  goods?  Isn’t  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  marketing  the  products  of  the  farm  by  dealing 
in  “options”  and  “futures”  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
present  machinery  for  “moving  the  crops?  ”  After 
all,  are  not  the  Boards  of  Trade  an  aid  and  benefit  to 
farmers  instead  of  the  sharks  and  enemies  which  they 
are  generally  held  up  to  be  by  the  agricultural  press  ? 

Ans. — From  the  character  of  his  questions  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  our  friend  has  been  reading  some  of  the 
pamphlets  and  circulars  which  have  been  scattered 
with  a  liberal  hand  all  over  the  country  districts  by 
the  Boards  of  Trade  and  various  Exchanges  backed  up 
by  speculators  and  other  gainers  by  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  If  the  objectionable  system  is  beneficial  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  how  comes  it  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  so  blind  to  their  own  advantage 
as  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  it  ?  Farmers’  clubs  and 
farmers’  associations  and  organizations  of  all  kinds 
have  been  individually  and  collectively  loud  and  em¬ 
phatic  in  their  support  of  the  Anti-Option  Bill  now 
before  Congress?  A  majority  of  both  Houses  of  that 
body  are  strong  in  its  favor,  and  many  of  the  ablest 
members  of  both  Houses  have  made  the  best  speeches 
in  support  of  it.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  farmers 
of  the  country  and  their  representatives  in  the  National 
Legislature  are  less  enlightened  with  regard  to  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  than  a  parcel  of  selfish  gamblers  in 
produce  who  make  millions  every  year  from  goods 
the  vast  bulk  of  which  they  never  handle,  see  or  own? 

Their  method  of  trading,  or  rather  gambling,  is  at 
most  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  century  old;  how  were  the 
crops  of  the  country  marketed  before  then  ?  Were 
prices  of  farm  products  lower  then  than  they  are  now? 
The  Anti-Option  Bill  now  before  Congress  simply  seeks 
to  restore  the  old  system  of  trading  in  agricultural 
products,  and  to  eliminate  the  gambling  features  that 
its  advocates  insist  have  greatly  injured  the  interests  of 
farmers.  What  then  are  “  options”  and  “  futures  ?  ” 

The  bill  defines  the  word  “  option”  to  mean  a  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  for  the  right  or  privilege  to  deliver 
at  a  future  time  or  within  a  designated  period  a  special 
quantity  of  raw  or  unmanufactured  cotton,  wheat, 
flour,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  pork,  bacon,  lard  or  hops, 
to  which  products  alone  the  bill  is  applicable.  It  defines 
“  futures”  to  mean  a  contract  or  agreement  to  sell 
and  deliver  at  a  future  time  or  within  a  designated 
period  any  of  the  above  articles  when  the  party  so 
contracting  was  not  the  owner  of  such  articles  and  had 
not  agreed  for  a  right  of  their  future  possession.  The 
act,  however,  is  not  to  apply  to  contracts  to  supply 
National,  State  or  municipal  governments  with  any 
of  such  articles,  nor  to  contracts  by  farmers  or  planters 
for  future  delivery  ;  nor  to  agreements  to  pay  or 
deliver  a  part  of  the  product  of  land  as  compensation 
for  its  use  or  as  compensation  for  work  or  labor  done 
or  to  be  done  on  the  same  ;  nor  to  agreements  with 
farmers  or  planters  to  furnish  such  articles  for  use  or 
consumption — provided  that  such  contracts  or  agree¬ 
ments  shall  not  be  made  or  settled  for  on  any  Board  of 
Trade  or  Exchange.  Dealers  in  “options”  or  “futures” 
are  to  pay  $1,000  a  year  license  fee  and  five  cents  a 
pound  on  cotton,  hops,  pork,  lard  or  bacon,  and  20  cents 
a  bushel  on  grain  handled  by  them.  It  is  readily  seen 
from  the  above  extract  from  the  hill  that  provisions 
are  made  for  all  legitimate  trade,  and  that  gambling 
in  produce  is  alone  prohibited. 

As  it  is  impracticable  to  use  space  enough  here  to 
explain  how  the  marketing  of  the  different  crops  is 
affected  by  the  system,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to 


cotton,  bearing  in  mind  that  similar  conditions  are 
applicable  to  the  other  products  mentioned,  with 
slight  modifications.  In  marketing  this  product  the 
new  system  is  confined  to  five  places — New  York,  New 
Orleans,  Liverpool,  Havre  and  Bremen.  Less  cotton 
is  received  in  New  York  than  in  seven  other  seaports 
of  the  United  States:  why  then  are  such  dealings  con¬ 
fined  to  only  two  places  in  the  whole  country  ?  The 
prices  made  in  New  York,  however,  control  those  in 
every  other  market  in  the  land.  Who  make  the  prices 
in  New  York  ?  The  Cotton  Exchange.  What  is  the 
Cotton  Exchange  ?  A  body  of  454  men,  each  of  whom 
pays  an  initiation  fee  of  $10,000  in  order  to  limit  the 
number,  which  is  further  confined  to  not  over  454  by 
one  of  the  by-laws.  These  men  absolutely  control 
and  monopolize  the  cotton  trade  of  this  city.  They 
license  cotton  warehousemen,  inspectors  and  their  as¬ 
sistants,  weighers,  samplers,  owners  and  captains  of 
lighters,  and  all  the  way  down  even  to  draymen  and 
menders  of  torn  bales  !  Moreover,  they  legislate  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  staple.  No 
legitimate  transaction  in  cotton  can  be  made  either  of 
an  actual  or  speculative  nature  except  through  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  body,  for  which  a  fee  of  12%  cents  per  bale 
is  charged  to  outsiders,  2%  between  members  having 
offices  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Exchange  and  7%  be¬ 
tween  those  further  apart.  Every  business  day  the 
Committee  on  Quotations  meet  and  fix  the  quota¬ 
tions  at  2  o’clock,  though  the  business  doesn’t  end  till 
3.  They  also  fix  the  quotations  for  days  on  which  no 
sales  take  place  !  They  fix  the  price  of  middlings 
only  each  day,  and  the  relative  prices  of  the  29  other 
grades  once  a  month  for  only  nine  months  in  the 
year.  There  are  also  three  “  calls  ”  in  the  Exchange, 
or  sales  of  cotton  for  future  delivery  by  months.  If 
April  is  called  and  there  is  no  offer  and  no  bid,  the 
Quotation  Committee  fix  the  price  for  that  month  and 
so  for  every  other  month  in  which  there  is  no  transac¬ 
tion  !  Thus  it  obtrusively  appears  that  quotations  are 
not  fixed  with  reference  to  actual  trading  in  the 
market. 

Who  compose  this  Exchange  which  arrogates  to 
itself  such  dominant  control  of  the  prices  of  one  of  the 
chief  products  of  the  lan  I  ?  There  are  162  merchants, 
17  bankers,  six  storagemen,  nine  bankers  and  brokers, 
three  exchange  brokers  and  the  others  are  factors, 
cotton  buyers,  shipping-men,  stock-brokers,  insurance 
men,  real  estate  dealers  and — Lord  save  the  mark  ! — 
16  farmers  !  Not  one  of  these  lives  on  a  plantation, 
however  ;  while  every  one  is  engaged  in  town  or  city 
in  some  other  business.  Farming  is  a  mere  avocation 
with  them  ;  in  nearly  every  case  they  have  secured 
their  land  by  foreclosing  mortgages  on  it.  In  this 
business  therefore  which  absolutely  controls  the  prices 
of  cotton  in  every  market  in  this  country  and  influ¬ 
ences  them  throughout  the  world,  there  isn’t  a  single 
genuine  representative  of  the  cotton  producers  of  the 
country,  nor  is  there  one  in  the  New  Orleans  Ex¬ 
change  !  These  men,  like  others,  look  out  for  their 
own  interests  only,  and  as  a  rule  these  are  opposed  to 
those  of  the  planters.  Last  year,  though  the  crop 
handled  amounted  to  only  8,600,000  bales,  of  which  only 
165,576  reached  New  York  city,  40,000,000  bales  were 
sold  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
and  the  whole  business  was  necessarily  transacted  by 
the  members  of  that  body,  who  secured  the  enormous 
commissions  on  such  monstrous  transactions.  More¬ 
over,  in  every  “  deal  ”  there  must  be  a  seller  and  a 
buyer  connected  with  the  Exchange,  and  for  each  a 
commission  is  exacted.  Who  pays  this  vast  aggregate 
sum  ?  Surely  a  membership  of  such  a  profitable  call¬ 
ing  is  worth  a  $10,000  initation  fee  besides  annual 
heavy  dues.  Who  pays  for  all  these  too  for  the  whole 
454  ?  Moreover,  the  Exchange  is  absolutely  the  sole 
arbitrator  of  all  disputes,  claims,  differences  and  con¬ 
troversies  in  the  matter.  During  the  week  ending 
December  13  the  number  of  actual  bales  of  cotton  sold 
on  the  Exchange  was  4,040,  while  the  number  of 
phantom  bales  aggregated  1,938,800  or  1  to  480  !  At 
the  regular  rates  for  buying  and  selling  the  brokerage 
on  the  fictitious  cotton  would  have  been  $484,500,  while 
at  current  prices  the  value  of  the  real  cotton  would  be 
only  $190,000,  or  in  the  ratio  of  2%  to  1. 

Should  any  cotton  market  in  the  United  States  dare 
to  offer  better  prices  than  those  quoted  on  the  New 
York  Exchange,  the  latter  could  flood  that  market 
with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  cotton  and  beat  down 
prices.  It  needn’t  be  confined  to  the  quantity  of  the 
staple  there  or  to  the  8,600,000  bales  actually  raised, 
it  could  throw  1,000,000  or  2,000,000  bales  of  fictitious 
cotton  on  the  market  and  crush  all  rivals.  Last  year 
the  output  of  the  staple  was  only  about  6,500,000,  while 
the  consumptive  demand  was  fully  8,000,000,  leaving 
an  actual  shortage  of  1,500,000  in  the  world’s  supply. 
The  New  York  Exchange,  however,  sold  40,000,000 
bales  nearly  the  whole  bogus,  and  probably  nearly  as 
much  more  of  the  same  kind  was  sold  elsewhere.  Did 
these  enormous  fictitious  sales  have  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  genuine  or  “spot”  sales. 

The  whole  system  of  dealings  in  “  futures  ”  is  based 
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on  what  is  called  “  hedging.”  Whatiisthis?  Well,  a 
man  buys  1,000  bales  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  at  some 
date  in  the  future,  and  pays  the  money  for  it.  Then, 
for  fear  that  cotton  will  rise  or  fall  in  the  interval,  he 
buys  a  “future  contract  ”  for  the  quantity,  and  thus 
hedges;  but  brokerage  has  to  be  paid  to  seller  and 
buyer  in  both  cases,  and  who  ultimately  pays  it? 

Want  of  space  necessarily  confines  our  remarks  here 
to  one  or  two  prominent  features  of  “  future  ”  deal¬ 
ings  in  cotton  alone ;  but  substitute  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Chicago  for  the  Cotton  Exchange  of  New 
York  and  wheat  for  cotton,  and  the  same  rules  hold 
good,  with  slight  variations.  Experience  and  statistics 
have  shown  that  where  fictitious  sales  of  a  product 
have  increased,  actual  sales  have  diminished,  and  that 
the  prices  of  “  futui’es  ”  are  always  below  those  of 
“  spot”  or  genuine  transactions,  and  hence  their  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  lower  prices.  Besides  the  demoralization 
to  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  who  pays  the  enor¬ 
mous  cost  of  the  Exchanges,  and  their  commissions  on 
fictitious  as  well  as  real  sales?  Isn’t  it  true  here  at 
any  rate  that  “the  farmer  pays  for  all,”  except  what 
consumers  may  pay  ? 

Ration  for  Milch  Cow. 

f.  A.  H.,  Rocliport,  0.— What  is  the  daily  ration  for  a 
1  000-pound  new  milch  cow  when  the  feed  is  linseed 
meal,  corn  meal,  bran  and  middlings  ?  How  should  I 
mix  a  balanced  ration  to  be  fed  with  Timothy  hay  and 
sweet  corn  stalks  ? 

Ans. — A  cow  of  that  size  should  eat  each  day  about 
25%  pounds  of  organic  matter,  containing  2%  pounds 
of  protein,  13%  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  4-5  pound 
of  fat.  The  foods  mentioned  contain  the  following  in 
pounds  per  hundredweight : 

Protein.  Carbohydrate.  Pat. 


Linseed  meal .  33  38  3 

Corn  meal .  4.2  (59  3% 

Bran .  15%  54  4 

Timothy  hay .  3.1  20  \% 


Of  these  grains  corn  meal  is  best  for  butter-making, 
and,  if  you  desire  quality,  it  should  be  made  the  basis 
for  the  grain  ration.  This  ration  would  be  nearly 
right :  eight  pounds  of  corn  meal,  two  of  linseed  meal, 
four  of  bran,  15  of  Timothy  hay,  and  8  or  10  of  stalks. 

Hen  Manure  and  Potato  Fertilizer. 

T.  J.  F. ,  Spring  Church,  Pa. — How  does  pure  hen 
manure  compare  with  high-grade  fertilizer,  such  as 
the  Mapes  potato  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  ? 
What  is  the  analysis  in  plain  terms  of  such  hen  man¬ 
ure  ?  Mixed  with  one-half  of  dry  earth,  is  it  a  good 
potato  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — Few  products  of  the  farm  vary  so  much  as 
hen  manure.  This  is  due  to  various  causes.  Some 
samples  contain  a  quantity  of  feathers,  others  are 
mixed  with  wood  ashes  or  earth,  while  others  left 
without  any  care  have  lost  most  of  the  nitrogen.  An 
average  well  dried  sample  might  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tain  about  the  following — compared  with  the  potato 
manure  mentioned  : 

. - In  100  pounds. - , 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 


Hen  manure  .  2  2  1 

Potato  fertilizer .  3%  y  7 


Nitrate  of  soda  contains  about  16  pounds  of  nitrogen 
to  every  100  pounds  of  the  nitrate — and  nothing  else 
of  particular  agricultural  value.  The  above  indicated 
composition  of  hen  manure  is  probably  better  than 
the  majority  of  samples  found  on  farms.  You  can 
readily  see  that  such  manure  will  not  make  a  good 
potato  fertilizer.  There  is  too  much  nitrogen  for  the 
other  ingredients,  and  it  would  give  long  and  “  leggy  ” 
plants  with  poor  tubers.  Our  older  readers  will 
remember  how  Mr.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey,  makes  a 
potato  mixture.  His  hen  manure  is  well  mixed  with 
plaster  and  thoroughly  dried.  In  the  spring  it  is 
ground  fine  and  mixed  :  about  750  pounds  of  hen 
manure,  125  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  175  pounds 
dissolved  bone  black.  This  works  well  on  his  soil. 
We  are  now  preparing  another  article  on  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  farming,  and  will  give  fuller  particulars  then. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wineberry  Seeds.— G.  H.  P.,  New  Whatcom,  Wash. — 
To  propagate  the  wineberry  from  seeds,  crush  the 
berries  and  save  the  seeds.  Sow  them  in  shallow 
boxes  in  the  fall.  Let  these  boxes  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  during  the  winter,  covering  them  over  with 
a  little  straw  to  protect  the  soil  from  heavy  rains.  In 
February  they  may  be  brought  into  the  house  or  placed 
in  a  hot-bed  or  under  glass,  when  the  seed  will  ger¬ 
minate  in  a  few  weeks. 

Evergreen  Seeds. — J.  M.  M.,  Wellburn,  Can.— Seeds 
of  Norway  spruce  may  be  gathered  just  as  soon  as  the 
cones  mature.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  cold-frame 
in  the  fall  and  protected  during  the  winter.  They 
will  germinate  in  the  spring.  They  may  also  be  sown 
in  flats  and  kept  under  cover,  being  careful  to  avoid 
extremes  of  dryness  or  moisture.  We  do  not  know 
what  tree  is  alluded  to  as  Golden  Norway. 

Not  Hardy  Here.— F.  M.  M.,  Wellburn,  Conn.— We 
do  not  think  the  common  European  hazel  (C.  Avellana) 
can  be  grown  with  you.  It  is  not  a  success  as  grown 
in  this  country  in  so  far  as  we  are  informed.  Blight 
is  the  trouble. 
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Fair  Price  for  Planting:  Potatoes. 

F.  C.  J.,  Hastings,  Nkb. — I  believe  the 
amount  of  moisture  at  the  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
potatoes.  If  excessive  the  tubers  will  be 
watery,  no  matter  of  what  variety.  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  price  of  an  Aspinwall 
planter  is  $75,  and  as  about  five  acres 
seem  to  be  a  fair  day’s  work,  at  a  charge 
of  $1  per  acre  only  15  days’  work  will  be 
needed  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  only  one 
in  this  neighborhood  owned  by  a  market 
gardener,  and  I  believe  his  charges  are 
25  cents  an  acre.  The  poorest  ship  to 
sail  in  is  partnership.  I  have  nearly  all 
the  tools  I  wish  for  farming,  and  had  to 
use  credit  to  get  them,  but  I  know  how  I 
got  them  and  try  to  take  care  of  them 
and  do  not  wish  to  even  hire  them  out, 
as  I  find  no  farmers  about  here  who  take 
care  of  their  tools.  I  have  a  Champion 
grain  drill  made  in  1868  and  still  use  it. 
I  would,  of  course,  prefer  the  later  im¬ 
provements,  but  this  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  I  used  my  harvester  11  years, 
which  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
majority  of  wooden  frames  last. 

A  Smoke  for  Jack  Frost. 

G.  W.  S.,  Eureka,  W.  Va. — In  a  late 
Rural  is  an  inquiry  by  F.  J.  W.  in  regard 
to  saving  vegetables  from  frost  by  smoke. 
The  query  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  depends  on  the  smoke  forming  a  cur¬ 
tain  which  prevents  the  radiation  of  heat 
into  space,  which  is  the  accepted  theory, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  practicable. 
Professor  Tyndall  says,  “  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  is  opaque  to  heat,”  meaning,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  moisture  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  would  absorb  the  heat.  I  have  on 
three  occasions  saved  my  own  garden, 
and  once  the  garden  of  a  neighbor  40  rods 
below  me  in  the  same  narrow  valley, 
while  all  the  surrounding  gardens  were 
greatly  injured.  In  these  cases  I  first 
started  a  fire  of  logs,  and,  when  I  had 
considerable  heat,  threw  on  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  wet  leaves,  straw  and  sorghum 
bagasse,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
morning.  This  could  hardly  be  called  a 
smoke,  but  rather  a  fog.  Philosophy 
teaches  that  a  substance  passing  to  a 
rarer  medium  or  state,  absorbs  heat,  and 
to  a  denser  state,  gives  it  out.  In  this 
case  the  water  in  the  damp  smudge  was 
changed  to  a  rarer  state,  that  of  vapor, 
and  carried  off  the  heat,  then  coming  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  vegeta¬ 
tion,  it  passed  into  a  denser  state,  that  of 
water,  and  gave  out  the  heat,  thus  warm¬ 
ing  the  vegetables.  There  is  always  on 
frosty  nights  a  perceptible  flow  of  air  to 
lower  ground,  known  as  aerial  drainage. 
The  smoke  will  drift  with  it,  yielding  its 
moisture  to  the  colder  vegetables,  and 
the  heat  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
plants  above  the  freezing  point.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  consists  in 
having  a  fire  that  has  some  heat  in  it, 
and  then  adding  enough  wet  material  to 
absorb  that  heat,  and  yet  have  the  vapor 
just  hot  enough  to  rise.  It  will  then 
gently  float  with  the  air  and  fall  to  the 
lower  parts.  If  too  hot,  it  will  rise  too 
high  and  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
plants. 

The  Exodus  from  the  Country. 

Alva  Agee,  Gallia  County,  0. — It 
may  be  very  true  that  the  tendency  of 
the  people  toward  the  cities  is  due  to 
some  injustice  that  farmers  have  to  bear, 
as  The  Rural  quotes  Mr.  Johnson  as 
saying;  but  should  not  the  tendency  of 
the  population  be  townward,  if  the  bal¬ 
ance  be  kept  between  the  food-producing 
forces  and  the  consumers  ?  Invention 
has  increased  the  ability  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  classes  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
people,  but  not  to  supply  all  their  wants. 
Wants  grow  greater  every  day,  and  the 


luxuries  of  one  day  are  the  necessities  of 
the  next.  The  world  can  be  kept  busy 
ministering  to  wants  that  are  not  true 
needs.  Workmen  are  used  and  are  in 
demand,  and  will  be,  despite  the  mar¬ 
velous  increase  in  our  productive  capacity 
caused  by  invention. 

But  the  amount  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  needed  and  wanted  is  limited.  Bread 
and  meat  and  vegetables  will  not  be  con¬ 
sumed  to  any  great  excess,  no  matter 
how  abundant  the  supply.  Inventions 
that  reduce  the  number  of  workmen 
needed  to  raise  a  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  reduce  the  number  of  men  needed 
in  the  country  districts.  Our  market  is 
not  an  elastic  one,  taking  all  offered,  as 
is  true  of  the  market  for  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  are  supplied  by  most 
town  and  city  workmen.  The  ratio 
between  the  number  engaged  in  produc¬ 
ing  food  and  of  those  only  consuming 
should  grow  greater  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  all  labor-saviDg  devices  into  the 
field.  The  demand  for  food  is  yearly 
increasing,  but  labor-saving  devices  in¬ 
crease  more  rapidly,  and  not  only  should 
all  the  nation’s  increase  in  population  go 
to  the  towns,  but  some  farmers  must  go 
with  them,  if  we  are  ever  to  reach  the 
end  of  over-production. 

Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Willie  Tillbrook. 


Scrofula 

lu  the  Neck. 

The  following  is  from 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tillbrook, 
wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Penn.: 

“  My  little  boy  Willie, 
now  six  years  old,  two 
years  ago  had  a  scrofula 
bunch  under  one  ear 


which  the  doctor  lanced  and  it  < discharg ed  jbr 
some  time.  We  then  began  giving  him  Hood  s 
Sarsaparilla  and  the  son;  healed  up.  H  is  cure 

is  due  to  IlOOIV.**  SAKS  A I  Alt  11.1,  A. 

He  has  never  been  very  robust,  but  now  seems 
healthy  and  daily  growing  stronger. 


HOOD’S  PILLS  do  not  weaken,  but  aid 
digestion  and  tone  the  stomach.  Try  them.  25c. 


Sheridan’s  Condition  Powders 

MAKfc 

HENS 

i. 

If  yon  can’t  get  It  send  to  ns. 

We  mail  one  pack  85c.  Five  $1.  A  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20.  Six, 
$5.  Ex.  paid.  Poultry  Raising  Guide,  tree,  with  $1  orders. 
L  8.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOVELTY 
CATALOGUE 

of  uncommon  beauty  and 
precision  in  description, 
with  numerous  full-page 
colored  and  photo-engrav¬ 
ed  illustrations  of  new, 
rare  and  beautiful  Plants, 
Seeds  and  Bulbs.  This 
fine  book  can  be  had  free 
on  application. 

Pitcher  &.  Manda, 

SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 


FENCING 


INVALIDS. 


INFANTS 

TRADE  T 


RAILROAD.  Farm,  Garden,  CEMETERY, 
LAWN,  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  FENCINC, 

Thousands  of  miles  in  use.  Catalogue  FREE,  freight 
»ald.  JleRLLLb.N  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  bo 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conv; 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

"THE  liARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS, 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
Doliber-Goodale  Co.. Boston. Mass 


Avoid  Boiling  Rain  Water 

BY  USING 


SAP  PAIL  COVERS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

s  1385.  NILES,  OHIO 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves!  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onlpns  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


AWKEYE 
GRUB  STUMP 

machine. 


tjS^orks  on  either  STANDING! 

|hJmr°r5tiimps| 

RbJk.  Will  pull  an  ordinary^ 
■  QtJg^.Grubin \/z  INUTES 


Unon  pin mn  bear  abundant  crops  every 
JO  MaM  lIU  III  0  year  in  localities  where  cur- 
culio  and  black  knot  entirely  destroy  other 
kinds.  18800  per  acre  can  be  made  the  3d 
year.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  and  Gat&l’g 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plante. 
WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON.  Hammonton.  N.  J. 


-  -  ’  clean  «weep 

Of  two  Acre*  at  a  Fitting:.  A  man,  a  boy  and  %  hor«e  can  oper¬ 
ate  it.  No  heavy  Chain*  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few 
acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials,  also  full 
information  concerning  oar  XXL  Grubber.  Address  ManuTrs, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  QIOVE,  IOWA. 


■  W  e  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will 
pay  yon  to  write  to  us.  They  are 
the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  —  - 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 

f9*.AASrad  Set.  stamp 
l»?fL.l3uH.for  our  48-pxg. 

jhaf*»i  Hub  trateil 
FT®  Catalogue. 

/W  IiEONARD  D. 
HARRISON, 
'BOSE.  NEW  EAVEH,  CONN, 


Wormy  Fruit  and  I^af  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  Plums  prevented  ;  also  Grape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Stahl’s  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  in  the 
market.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
nil  insects  injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


FOR  MARKET  OR  PLEASURE 


If  so,  you  need  reliable  FUNGICIDES  an<l  INSECTICIDES.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  these  articles  in  the  world.  Our  products  are  highly  recommended  by  leading  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists,  Gardeners,  Horticulturists  and  Florists  everywhere. 


Powell’s  Kerosene  Emulsion. 

6-Gallon  Buckets  (makes  75  Gallons  Wash), 
$1.25  per  bucket. 

For  Plant  Lice  of  any  kind,  Horn  Flies,  Cabbage 
Worms,  Scale  Insects  on  Apple,  Pear,  Orange, 
Lemon  and  other  trees. 


Powell’s  Gulcide  Powder. 

25-Pound  Boxes,  6  cents  per  pound ;  $1.5Q  per  box. 

For  Potato  Blight.  Potato  Rot,  Grape  Vine  Flea 
Beetle,  Potato  Bugs,  Pear  and  Cherry'  Slugs,  Cod¬ 
ling  Moths,  Cureulio,  and  Strawberry  Crown 
Borers.  Can  be  used  either  dry  or  in  solution. 

2  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

Powell’s  Copperdine. 

1-Gallon  Cans  (makeslOO  Gals.  Wash)$1.50per  can. 

For  Black  Rot,  Downy'  Mildew  and  Anthracnose 
of  the  Grape,  Pear  Leaf  Blight,  Pear  Scab,  Apple  This  Is  a  Concentrated  Fluid  Extract  Quassia, 
Scab  and  Powdery  Mildew.  held  in  suspension  by  Whale  Oil  Soap— adopted  and 

„  ...  „  ,  .  officially  recommended  by  the  State  Horticultural 

I  owell  s  uordeaux  llllxture.  Board  of  Washington,  as  a  cheap  and  reliable  non- 

20-Pound  Packages  (50  Gals.  Wash),  $1.00  per  pkg.  poisonous  Insecticide  for  Hop  Lice,  Aphis  and  all 
For  Black  Rot,  Downy  Mildew  and  Anthracnose  Scale  Insects— nothing  better  for  Rose  Bushes  and 
of  Grapes,  Potato  Blight,  Potato  Rot,  Leaf  Blight  Rouse  Plants, 
of  Cherry,  Pear,  Quince  and  other  Fungus  diseases. 

Powell’s  Sulplio-Steatite  Powder. 

25-Pound  Boxes  (used  as  a  dust),  8  cents  per  pound. 

For  Lettuce  Mildew,  Powdery  and  Downy  Mil¬ 
dew  of  the  Grape,  Rose  Mildew  and  other  Fungus 
diseases  affecting  plants  under  glass. 


Powell’s  Carbolized  Soap. 

1-Gallon  Cans  (makes  12  Gals.  Paint),  $1.00  per  can. 

For  Peach,  Apple  and  other  Tree  Borers ;  also 
for  washing  trees  to  prevent  attacks  of  Animals  or 
Vermin. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  Boston ;  Peter  Henderson  <fc  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Phiiada.;  Field 
Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  A.  W.  Livingston  Sons,  Columbus,  O.;  The  Henry  PhillipsSeed  Co., 
Toledo,  O.;  S.  F.  Leonard,  Chicago  ;  Jos.  F.  Dickman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Currie  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Ken¬ 
tucky’  Seed  Warehouse,  Louisville;  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.;  Holland  &  Co.,  Pleasant 
Lake,  Ind.;  Colorado  Nursery  Co.,  Loveland,  Colorado. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufacturers. 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 
19th  century.  No  morb 
11  and  work  ;  no  more  high  i 


V7e  also  make  the  Best 
WitBDERyou  ever  saw.  Bet- 
■  ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  he 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  jq- 
DAY  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON. 

YORK.  PA. 


HANDWORK;  UU  men  c  mun  a 

priced  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

VWMo  GUTTER 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVINC  TOOL.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

COTIM  OR/LL 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  R1DINC  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans*  Peas*  Ensilage,  Etc*  Distributes  Fertilizer*. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

WALL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Jackson,  Mich., 
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Farmers*  Club  Discussion*  there  would  be  very  few  trees  replaced 

(Continued.)  in  this  section,  if  we  had  to  follow  out 

As  a  farmer  I  cannot  grieve  when  men  the  instructions  laid  down  in  it,  remov- 
go  to  the  towns.  They  are  only  obeying  ing  such  an  amount  of  earth  and  replac- 
a  great  natural  law  that  would  maintain  ing  it  with  new.  I  do  not  condemn  the 
an  even  balance  between  production  and  method  by  any  means,  hut  it  would  be  too 
consumption  of  food,  if  man  would  quit  expensive  for  us.  I  have  20  acres  of 
interfering  with  its  operations.  When  orchard  to  replace,  which  would  he  a 
we  were  in  the  height  of  our  business  as  big  tax  according  to  those  instructions, 
a  nation  of  giving  good  farms  away,  we  My  way  of  doing  so  is  :  When  I  see  a  tree 
attracted  men  to  farm  life,  or  held  them  beginning  to  die,  I  immediately  plant 
to  it,  by  inducements  that  never  should  another  by  its  side  and  leave  the  old  one 
have  been  offered.  We  destroyed  the  as  long  as  it  bears  profitably  and  then 
balance  that  instinctively  the  people  now  cut  it  away  (from  two  to  five  years.) 
seek  to  regain  by  an  exodus  from  the  Then  I  have  a  young,  vigorous  tree 
country.  It  should  continue  until  the  nearly  of  bearing  size,  and  when  I  find  a 
bread-producing  forces  are  in  proper 
ratio  to  the  bread  consumers. 

That  Big:  Potato  Crop. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa.— To  the  Vermont 
subscriber  who  gives  his  plan  for  raising 
a  large  crop  of  potatoes  I  would  make 
these  suggestions  :  If  you  cut  your  seed 
at  all,  wait  till  as  near  planting  time  as 
possible,  but  try  a  few  rows  with  whole 
seed,  farther  apart.  Plant  early  and 
about  four  inches  below  the  surface.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  harrow  use  Breed’s  weeder 
twice  before  coming  up  and  twice  after. 

Use  all  your  phosphate  broadcast  after 
spring  plowing  except  600  pounds  and 
harrow  well  into  the  soil. 

The  Grange  and  “Free  Sliver.” 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  National, 

Grange.— My  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  article  published  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  January  7,  1893,  entitled 
“Silver  and  Wheat,”  “The  Position  of 
the  Grange.”  Under  the  above  head 
the  writer  submits  a  long  essay  upon  the 
subject  of  the  coinage  of  silver,  which 
no  doubt  fairly  expresses  his  views.  I 
deem  it,  however,  an  official  duty  to  say 
that  the  Grange  is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  opinions  therein  expressed.  The 
article  in  question  has  never  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  members  nor  in  anyway 
approved  by  them,  and  the  assumption 
that  it  in  any  way  defines  or  gives  “  the 
position  of  the  Grange”  is  wholly  unwar¬ 
ranted.  Each  member  of  the  order  is 
free  to  think  for  himself  or  herself,  and 
all  are  entirely  competent  to  speak  for 
themselves  upon  this  or  any  other  eco¬ 
nomic  question. 

How  to  Kill  Trees. 

J.  H.  A.,  Delaware.  N.  J.— I  think  if 
the  man  who  wants  to  kill  his  locust 
stumps  so  that  they  will  not  sprout,  will 
bore  holes  in  the  stumps  and  fill  them 
with  salt  he  will  have  no  trouble  with 
sprouts. 

A.  H.  B.,  Vienna,  Va.— Let  S.,  page 
37,  girdle  the  trees  after  they  commence 
to  leaf  out,  and  let  them  stand  until  next 
spring,  “or  one  year”  before  cutting  them 
down,  and  then  report  results.  I  have 
seen  Lombardy  poplars  and  cottonwood 
trees  treated  in  this  way  and  not  a  single 
sprout  appeared  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  cutting  down  they 
are  very  troublesome.  The  theory  is 
that  the  sap  is  all  drawn  out  of  the  roots, 
and  in  consequence  of  girdling  does  not 
return,  and  in  the  weak  condition  of 
the  roots  winter  kills  them. 

The  Best  Potato. 

A.  H.  S.,  High  Ridge,  Conn.— A.  S. 

McB.,  asks  for  the  best  potato,  counting 
quality  only.  Nothing  has  ever  seemed 
to  me  to  begin  to  compare  with  Early 
Maine  for  flavor,  in  which  respect  it  is 
as  different  from  all  other  kinds  as  a 
sweet  potato  is  from  an  Irish.  I  have 
tried  it  five  or  six  years,  using  my  own 
seed  and  find  no  deterioration  in  any 
respect.  It  grows  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  fair-sized  marketable  tubers,  but  there 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  that  way.  They 
are  of  good  shape  ;  no  rot  with  me  last 
year,  but  they  are  moderately  liable  to 
“  scab.” 

Young  Trees  in  Old  Orchards. 

O.  J.  T.,  Isle  La  Mott,  Vt.— Some 
time  ago  I  read  an  article  in  The  Rural 
entitled,  “  How  can  we  successfully  re¬ 
place  apple  trees  in  an  old  orchard  where 
trees  have  died  out  or  are  dying.”  I  think 


§=  Now  You’re  Counting  | 

%  The  Weeks 

i  World's  Fair  l  ime 


TILL 


WE  ARE  ALL  DOING  IT. 

That’s  because  you  are  coming.  Everybody  feels  just  as  you  do» 
They  all  say,  “We  won’t  let  anything  prevent  us  from  going  to  the 
World’s  Fair.”  Too  bad  then,  if  after  straining  every  nerve 

TO  COME,  YOU  ALLOW  JUST  ONE  THING  TO  PREVENT  YOU  FROM 
ENJOYING  IT  WHEN  YOU  GET  HERE . 

WFlJl'f'  'Will  tliot  ho  9  The  neglect  to  engage  a  room  a 
tt  AlCl'l’  tt  XXX  lllcvl  AJC  •  good  place  to  sleep- before  coming. 

It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  “run  your  chances’’  of  getting  a  room 
j  u  coming*  Ask  any  business  man  or  banker  in  Chicago 

ana  he  will  say,  “If  you  expect  to  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  this  summer, 
enSaS6  your  room  now.  ’  If  you  believe  this  or  not,  send  promptly  to 
jS  ae  Parhculars  about  that  Good  Place  to  Sleep,”  a  pamphlet 

describing  our  two  Hotels  (one  for  Families  and  one  for  Men  only. 


55  YEARS.  300  ACRES. 

NUT  TREES  AND  NEW  PEARS 


1838. 


1893, 


Parry’s  GHunt,  Pedigree  Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  Chestnuts.  Japan 
Persian,  French  and  English  Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Corel 
Tjerv  fn(1  l!>ry  Seneca— large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after 

Bartletts.  Japan  Golden  Kuaset,  Vermont  Beauty  and  Idaho,  In  collections  » t 
NoveCl??p«atS^  Hardy  Oranges.  Wlneberrles,  and  other  valuable 

?  r?e».  for  Lawn  or  Street;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ac.  Grape 
vlne£k,PTlT  fFult.  P]antB-  Immense  Stock  Maples  and  Poplars  for  street  planting. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

I  OMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual. 


gf V  FACE  AND  FIGURE 

^  f  ihow  it,  if  vou’re  a  healthy 
woman.  They’ll  have  a 
\  *'▼  beauty  of  their  own,  no 

'jk  matter  what  your  features. 

Perfect  health,  with  its  clear 
skin,  rosy  cheeks,  and  bright 
JJfk  eyes,  is  enough  to  make  auy 
(4s A  \  Vh  woman  attractive. 

(j gsa  '  Ea  To  get  perfect  health,  use 
w§j|||sj®y  faithfully  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa- 
a ’■HrIsT  vor^e  Prescription.  That 
jBBaHL  regulates  and  promotes  all 
the  proper  functions  of  wo- 
Yi  manhood,  improves  diges- 

II  '  \  tion,  enriches  the  blood,  dis- 

V  I  pels  aches  and  pains,  brings 

*  ’  refreshing  sleep,  and  restores 

health,  flesh  and  strength. 

For  periodical  pains,  prolapsus  and 
other  displacements,  bearing-down  sen¬ 
sations,  and  “female  complaints”  gen¬ 
erally,  it  is  so  effective  that  it  can  be 
guaranteed.  If  it  doesn’t  benefit  or  cure, 
you  have  your  money  back.  Is  anything 
that  isn’t  sold  in  this  way  likely  to  be 
“just  as  good.” 


in  business  ought  to  count  for  something — guarantee  experience 
integrity;  results — make  us  a  desirable  firm  to  trade  with. 


The  four 
cardinal 
virtues  of 


Vigor — 

Hardiness — 

Fruitfulness 

are  always  to  be  found  in  the  products  of  our  900  Acres,  28  Greenhouses. 

Our  beautiful  150-page  catalogue  illustrates  and  describes  many  novelties  and 
new  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Flowering  Plants,  Seeds,  Etc. 

It’s  sent  free  to  prospective  planters. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


fa  that  Grow  into  Dollars  § 

for  the  Profmtoiiul  Marlcct  Gardener,  will  O 
rafc  grow  tbe  very  CHOICEST  Vegetables  and  © 
US  Flowers  in  the  home  garden.  Our  MONEY  © 
JB  GROWER’S  MANUAL  explains  bow  It  Is  © 
tgr  done.  Sent  EREE  to  all  Seed  buyers.  © 

and  219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2 
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P  JOHNSON  &.  STOKES,  21 


^  If  ^ 

You  Think 


any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then” 
any  kind  of  seeds  will  do  ;  but  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


Always  the  best,  they  are  recognized  as 
the  standard  everywhere. 
l  Ferry’s  Seed  Animal  Is  the  most  A 
R  important  book  of  the  kind  pub-  A 
■  lished.  It  is  Invaluable  to  the  I 
planter.  We  send  it  free. 

M.  FERRY  &  CO.  ig fr 
DETROIT, 


Tlelda  you  mayha^a^IantInK8ALZEm^8EEDfl*ThII»^l!-? 

10  farm  Giain  Samples  8c:  wthcata.  He.  11  Grass  &  clover  Samptei  10c;  wuVi*! U 

Our  mammoth  „ 

it  is  mailed  you  upon  rroelDt 

cost  tn  vnn 


Its  a  valuable  work,  worth  ten  tii. 


*  APPLE  mm  j rasa  S3SM  j 

$  plum  TREES; 

£  nrI?mJnro^ne'^.ee8-  f[,r  sPrinK  Pointing,  in  large  J 
J  Straight,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  ;  £ 

*  ,  arleties  for  orchard  or  garden.  Goods  deliv  * 

*  Oh-  at  any  R  R.  Station  in  Eastern  States,  Pa.,  or  * 

*  ^nio,  charges  pam.  Can  supply  other  stock  at  low-  * 
+  rncrv1068'  Illustrated  list  free.  Mention  this  narmr  * 


- .  .  .  f  A're  the  invariable  results  of  using 

*  better  means.  The  “Planet  Jr.” 
livllvl  j  Pjvyfj'fc  Labor  Saving  Farm  Tools  are  the 
^  best  means  ever  devised  for  reduc¬ 

ing  labor,  worry ,  care,  and  producing  better  results.  They  com¬ 
pletely  solve  the  scarce  .help  question  ;  they  are  always  ready 
when  wanted ;  they  are  never  sick,  tired,  or  lazy.  It  costs  nothing 
to  keep  them.  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  will  last  for  years. 
Our  New  Book  for  1893  will  tell  you  what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it,  with 
illustrations  and  price^of  each  of  the  twenty  machines.  We  send  it  Free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J  cdVS  r  wAm  !?  u  18  ree’  Mention  this  paper.  ^ 
£  FRED,  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y,  £ 
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--Ivory  readei this  paper  who 
islntorested  mBi.-_v.--I.. 
to  send  for  my  wirSiWDSmBS 


■■l*"  I  32-page  Illustrated  and  Be¬ 

rt*1^  Strawcerry  Catalogue,  FREE,  Kaj-Send  now  It 
pay  you.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.  SALISBURY, MB. 


A  vn  pr  a  vt  Rnnv  ....  *  M7«»,«££.Sira.e,Jer  or  frult  *rower  can  afford  to  be  without 

Prizes-  hpantun^enl ore d  pi  ^°NDEI!;  A  few  °T  its  sPecial  features,  700  Illustrations; 
Btamna  fnrr^rVrA0^  1  lates.  evCTythin?  good,  old  or  new.  It  is  mailed  freetoalie 
•tamps  or  return  postage  [lens  than  one-third  its  cost.)  Write  to-day,  mention  this  pa™ 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

(■ Continued . ) 

Some  Freeze-Proof  Kelffer  Pears. 

C.  C.  W  ,  Mobile,  Ala.— Within  about 
five  miles  of  the  Gulf  coast  in  Alabama, 
the  signs  of  coming  spring  are  beginning 
to  be  seen.  The  Chinese  quince  buds  are 
already  in  the  green,  the  Kelsey  plums 
nearly  in  bloom — a  bad  characteristic  of 
this  fruit  Satsuma  plum  buds  are  just 
swelling  ;  the  Le  Conte  and  Keiffer  pears 
are  doing  the  same,  and,  with  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  warm,  rainy  weather, 
they  will  be  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  This  brings  to  mind  tbe  attempt 
I  made  nearly  a  year  ago  (on  March 
19,  1892)  to  fight  frost  by  means  of 
smoke,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  fight 
with  fire  and  smoke  against  a  freeze,  and 
I  got  badly  whipped  at  that  game,  for  at 
that  time  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom 
and  the  mercury  dropped  to  24  degrees, 
the  coldest  night  of  the  winter.  A 
strange  thing  was  that  the  Kei  filer  trees 
had  dropped  their  bloom,  and  the  fruit 
was  then  as  large  as  peas  but  they  stood 
the  freeze,  and  very  few  blasted.  Many 
of  these  trees  still  bore  fruit  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1 — over  seven  months  from  the  time 
of  setting.  No  wonder  people  condemn 
this  pear  as  lacking  in  quality  where 
it  has  only  three  or  four  months  in 
which  to  do  that  which  by  nature  re¬ 
quires  twice  the  time.  As  for  the 
frost  and  smoke  business,  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  all  the  good  the 
smoke  does  is  to  shield  the  frosted  plants, 
like  a  blanket,  from  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  till  the  warm  air  removes 
the  frost  the  same  as  a  snow  ball  takes 
frost  out  of  a  frozen  nose,  or  as  cold 
water  poured  over  a  plant  may  save  it. 

Of  all  the  tomatoes  I  have  ever  tested 
for  a  field  crop  give  me  the  Champion. 
Strong  upright  plants,  set  3%  or  four 
feet  each  way,  and  worked  with  a  Planet 
Jr.  horse  hoe,  they  never  sprawl  all  over 
the  farm.  With  this  variety  I  can  raise 
more  clean,  nice  fruit  to  the  acre  than 
with  any  other  sort  I  have  ever  tried. 

Here’s  A  Smart  Fraud. 

A.  G.  S  ,  Richmond,  Mass.— On  Friday 
lasta  medium-sized  man  apparently  about 
25  years  of  age  carrying  a  small  hand 
bag,  stepped  off  the  11  A.  m.  train  and 
inquired  for  the  house  of  one  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Find¬ 
ing  the  man,  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
doing  some  work  for  the  organist,  who 
had  directed  him  to  the  trustee,  as  the 
church  organ  also  needed  some  repairs  or 
tuning.  Thinking  he  had  stated  facts, 
the  trustee  sent  a  neighbor  to  aid  in  tun¬ 
ing,  with  orders  to  pay  the  bill  when  the 
work  was  done.  This  “  fraud  ”  ran  over 
the  keys  and  claimed  to  find  one  that 
would  not  work,  and  climbing  over  in¬ 
side  the  organ  brought  out  a  piece  of  a 
tallow  candle  about  two  inches  loner, 
that  he  claimed  the  last  tuner  employed 
must  have  left  there,  and  it  had  worked 
into  one  of  the  pipes  causing  the  trouble 
complained  of  by  the  church  organist. 
He  also  claimed  to  have  been  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Wood  Brothers  of  Pittsfield, 
dealers  in  organs  and  pianos.  The  fact 
is,  our  organist  never  had  seen  or  heard 
of  this  man  who  walked  away  with  $5 
for  the  job.  He  came  from  Pittsfield 
where  no  doubt,  he  in  some  way  learned 
the  names  of  the  organist  and  church 
trustees  in  Richmond,  and  being  a  small 
town  with  scattered  population,  the  trus¬ 
tee  did  not  learn  the  truth  until  some 
time  after  the  rogue  had  left.  He  had 
given  his  name  to  be  Fred  Danforth:  had 
a  foreign  acecut.  He  had  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  organs,  as  he  played  fairly  well, 
and  was  not  as  green  as  he  appeared. 

Mr.  Grundy’s  Farmer  Again. 

F.  D.  J.,  Millerton,  N.  J. — Now  that 
Mr.  Grundy’s  man  has  had  his  second 
innings,  it  is  our  turn.  Do  give  us  a 
chance,  for  he  has  scored  a  point  or  two. 
He  is  lively  and  a  good  player  at  the 
farmer’s  game,  in  his  w*y.  Let  us  weigh 
him  in  an  even  balance,  for  there  is  some 
integrity  in  him  ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
he  does  not  understand,  and  two  things 


that  worry  him,  just  a  little.  He  does 
not  understand  the  largeness  of  life  in 
these  days.  He  is  worried  over  the  poor 
management  often  discernible,  not  only 
among  farmers,  but  all  other  classes.  He 
is  also  troubled  somewhat  at  the  discon¬ 
tent  among  farmers,  f  take  it  that  he 
often  talks  of  these  two  subjects,  and 
this  has  brought  him  into  The  Rural 
He  is  in  good  company.  He  need  not  be 
ashamed  that  he  is  fairly  out  of  his  den, 
and  has  to  run  now  for  his  life.  We  are 
after  him.  He  is  too  serious,  and  needs 
shaking  up  a  little.  His  theories,  though 
few,  are  worth  considering. 

I  say  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
largeness  of  life  because  he  has  taken  a 
small  one  too  seriously.  He  does  not 
comprehend  that  there  is  to-day  a  regu¬ 
lar  money  blizzard  raging.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  blowing  money  about ; 
but  I  do  mean  that  men’s  desires  to 
make  money  are  blowing  a  perfect  hur¬ 
ricane,  and  his  are  in  it.  He  sees  a  man 
go  down  with  a  piano  on  his  back.  Being 
one  of  those  men  who  believe  that  Provi¬ 
dence  helps  those  who  help  themselves, 
he  walks  up  to  this  poor  fallen  brother, 
buried  under  his  $1,000  piano,  and  offers 
to  help  him  up  for  more  than  half  the  im¬ 
plement  is  worth.  In  the  storm  the  poor 
fellow  is  glad  to  get  off  so  luckily.  Mr. 
Grundy’s  man  smiles  and  chuckles  at  his 
own  good  luck.  But  what  would  he  have 
done  for  a  piano  i  f  this  little  bit  of  misfor¬ 
tune  to  his  fellow  had  not  occurred?  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  would  have  bought 
one  at  cost  price.  Must  we  curtail  our 
life  into  such  a  small  compass  as  to  wait 
for  two  lovers  to  quarrel  that  we  may 
secure  some  music  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  maker  ?  How  often  will  that  oc¬ 
cur  ?  How  about  the  life  of  the  men  who 
make  pianos?  If  all  were  like  this  man, 
where  would  they  obtain  money  to  buy 
the  farmers’  food?  Moreover,  when  such  a 
quarrel  did  occur,  many  might  have  some 
pity,  try  to  persuade  the  two  to  make 
up,  keep  the  piano,  and  make  to  them¬ 
selves  a  happy  home.  However  this  might 
be,  we  are  not  swimming  in  such  a  mud- 
puddle.  We  want  to  see  some  enjoyment 
as  we  go  along  and  encourage  others  to 
live ;  we  do  not  take  to  the  standard  that 
we  are  to  make  money  off  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  others.  We  are  not  a  part  of 
the  money  blizzard  which  is  blowing. 
We  dwell  quietly  around  a  hearth  large 
enough  to  warm  the  poor,  and  help 
others  up  out  of  their  misfortunes. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  of  the 
man’s  worriments  on  some  future  occa-  ; 
sion.  Allow  me  to  say  this,  by  way  of 
illustration  and  conclusion  :  I  never  see 
a  bow- lagged  man  without  pitying  him, 
as  far  as  possible.  But  when  I  see  him 
trying  to  keep  a  pig  up  an  alley,  I  have 
to  laugh— I  can’t  help  it.  Mr.  Grundy’s 
man  is  bow-legged  ;  no  harm  is  intended. 
But  when  he  tries  to  put  the  farmer’s 
troubles  up  an  alley  and  keep  them 
there,  he  is  like  a  bow-legged  man  trying 
to  keep  a  pig  up  an  alley — we  cannot 
help  laughing. 

More  About  “  Woman’s  Work.” 

Mrs.  E.  N.  S,,  Bashan,  Wis. — I  think 
“  Mrs.  White”  will  have  done  one  good 
work  if  she  has  given  a  few  men  a  slight 
idea  of  how  much  many  women  are 
actually  doing.  “  A.  W.  S.”  forgot  to 
reduce  his  estimate  to  daily  rations, 
which  would  make  only  a  trifle  over  2% 
pounds  apiece  per  day  allowing  that 
his  estimates  are  correct,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  there  were  ,l  goers  and  comers' ' 
who  would  reduce  that  ration  some¬ 
what  too.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  barrel 
of  crackers  weighing  100  pounds  ?  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  a  barrel  of 
crackers  weighs  from  31  to  34  pounds. 
And  my  loaves  of  bread  average  1J4 
pound.  Then  he  forgets— or  perhaps 
he  does  not  know — that  many  children 
from  seven  to  17  years  old,  eat  as  much 
as  a  full-grown  person,  and  in  many 
cases  more.  I  know  women,  many  ot 
them,  who  actually  are  doing  more  work 
every  year  than  Airs.  White’s  report 
would  indicate  that  she  had  done.  This 
is  not  sa ,  ing  that  they  are  not  doing 
more  work  than  any  woman  ought,  but 
I  hardly  think  many  of  them  would 
thank  “  Mr.”  A.  W.  S."  for  his  pity.  Our 
work  does  not  seem  so  ver  ?  much,  as  we 
grapple  with  it  day  by  day,  but  if  we 
could  p.le  it  all  up  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  would  make  quite  a  showing. 


Are  you 


a  cow’s  tail? 

This  is  a  startling  question 
propounded  by  the  Rural 
New  Yorker ,  and  is  another 
way  of  asking  a  farmer  if  he 
Photograph  of  Fodder  Com  raised  on  is  so  much  of  a  believer  in  sta- 
Baidwinsvin'e ^ ni ass.'  °*  E'  Bryant’  ble  manure  as  to  undervalue 
the  use  of  chemical  manures.  Nothing  equals  stable 
manure  in  every  respect  ;  but  the 

STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES 

are  the  best  substitutes,  and  for  some  crops  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  it.  They  furnish  to  the  growing  crop  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  forms  and  associations,  all  the 
plant  food  it  requires  for  perfect  maturity. 

1893  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


UPON  our  250" 
acres  of  Nur¬ 
sery  we  have  every 
class  of  Trees  and  Plants  that  is 
hardy  in  a  northern  climate; 

Fruit,  Ornamental,  Nut  and 
Flowering.  In  our  catalogues 
-jv,,.  which  are  the  most  complete  and 
^  elaborate  published  by  any  Nursery 
establishment  in  the  world,  all  are  ac- 
curately  described  and  offered  at 
one-half  the  price  of  tree  agents. 
y  Lovett's  Guide  to  Fruit  Culture  tells  all 

about  fruits,  their  merits  and  defects,  how  to  plant,  prune, 
*  cultivate,  describes  the  best  novelties,  etc.  Richly  illus- 
_  trated,  several  colored  plates.  Price,  10  cts. 

Lovett’s  Manual  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  is  authoritative  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive.  A  model  of  excellence  in  printing  and  illustration.  Price,  with  colored 
plates  15c.  We  successfully  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  JLittlc  Sliver,  New  Jersey. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCCO  VINES,  ROSES, 
I  lUXd*  ORNAMENTALS. 

REID’S  ‘‘Timhrnll  Ofrau/horru  •  *  #500.00  IN  GOLD  for  Best  10  BERRIES. 
Greatest  Success  1 11110101 1  OUlnUCllji  Urates  and  Baskets.  New  Fruits  a  specialty. 
Have  you  received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 

('«Su.d  FREE  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport.  Ohio 


EARLY  OHIO  GRAPE 

Ten  da. vs  earlier  than  any  other  variety.  NIAC*Alt  A  and  lOOottorklndfl.  ORNA3IKNfl  Alii 

smiuBs,  clematis,  tubes,  *c.  Send  for  n  c  P.llRTlfiF  fin  Portland  NY. 

Catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper.  Addresa  U«  U  U  II 1 1 


agents 

WANTED. 


'AfMF  ”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  Leveler 

u  _  AS  now  made,  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow  that 

does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 
viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 
and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en- 
Sliil  tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  —practically 
indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 
hi  I  harrow  ON  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 

per  cent.  less  than  old  style  j  in  fact,  it  sells  for 
about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

retomol 


*t  convenient  distributing  SENT  ON  TRIAL  ftt  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 


ROBINSON 

WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINf 

Has  perfect,  independent,  spring  tension,  for  each  wire.  Twiste 
wheel  will  not  Injure  zinc  coating  of  wires.  Weaves  over  splices  in  wl.e 
with  ease.  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  and  best.  (Agem 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 


: 


I 


For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER.and  FRUIT 

Corrugated  Pan  over  Firebox,  doubling  boiling  capacity. 


Champion  is  as  great  a& 
i  the  latter  was  over  the  old  ire* 
mailed  fres  on  application 


IF 9.  ft,  GRIMM MFG.  CO..  Hudson.  Ohio,  fftrffand,  9t.,  and 
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PLANT  THE 


I  Have  you  heard  any  one  say  that 
Ilawson’s Seeds  do  not  grow,  or  are 
not  what  we  represent  ?  The  q  uality 
of  our  seed  is  what  our  business  Is 
built  upon.  Try  them  once,  and  you 
always  will  plant  K  nwsnn'M  Seeda. 
As  a  special  inducement ,  we  make  this 


r.  .  UH_.IL  ULLU.U  L  V.llO  1CU  IU  1X1  V  LUC  SilLUl 

Dryden  s  excuse  for  using  technical  „  w,  *.  •  ,  ... 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  e  plan  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  until  oi 

words  instead  of  simpler  words  that  all  „  t  i  . 

...  ,  *  ,  LUttL  0,11  late  years  I  keep  over  a  thousand  or  more 

could  readily  understand,  was  that  if  he  l„0l„1c,  •  ...  r  , 

,  '  bushels  in  this  way.  In  keeping-  onions 

d.d  not  make  use  of  them,  ignorance  I  hare  learned  to  fear  heat  and  moisture 
would  be  imputed  to  him.  Many  of  our  far  more  than  cold.  ” 
experiment  station  directors  evidently 

agree  with  him.  - B>  F>  J“  «  Country  Gentleman: 

“  At  the  present  hour,  32  pounds  of 

^  Andrew  S.  Fuller  tells  the  New  York  white  oats  sell  for  as  much  money  as  56 
Tribune  that  when  in  New  Mexico  in  pounds  of  yellow  corn  shelled,  the  figures, 
1882,  he  saw  hundreds  of  acres  of  wild  according  to  the  grade,  ranging  from  32 
potatoes  which  varied  in  the  color  of  the  to  35  cents.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
flowers  and  tubers  as  do  our  cultivated  that  the  oat  crop  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
varieties.  The  tubers  were  very  small,  the  black-soil  counties  of  Illinois,  when 
some  oblong,  some  round.  The  stems  oats  raised  at  half  the  cost  of  corn  sell  at 
grew  a  foot  or  more  in  height-  20  per  cent  more  money.” 

Later  in  the  season  he  collected  several 

hundreds  of  the  tubers,  some  of  which  York  Tribune  :  “  To  harvest  a 

were  distributed  among  friends,  others  b'F  c^op  of  dYsPePsia  in  due  season,  it  is 
planted  in  his  garden,  where  they  have  °nly  n®cessary  to  seed  the  system  liber - 
since  received  as  much  care  as  the  cul-  with  fresh  pork,  smoking  tobacco 

tivated  varieties;  but  up  to  the  present  and  ldleness- 

there  has  been  no  appreciable  enlarge-  “The  best  way  for  a  man  to  get  out  of 
ment  of  the  tubers,  nor  increase  in  size  a  ^ow^y  position  is  to  be  conspicuously 
of  leaves  or  vigor  of  the  stems.  Will  effective  in  it.” 

some  one  who  has  had  more  experience  - Massachusetts  Ploughman  :  “  The 

with  the  native  potato  state  at  about  keeping  by  silly  women  of  pugs  and  other 
what  time  in  the  future  these  wildings  dog  pets,  whose  use  is  to  bark  at  callers, 
will  show  the  effects  of  domestication  ?  is  a  despicable  nuisance,  and  shows  a 

At  about  the  same  time  we  received  wea^  mind.  A  woman  who  prefers  to 
tubers  of  several  different  (?)  species  sPeQd  her  time  cleaning  and  petting  a 
of  wild  potatoes  collected  by  Prof,  worthless  dog  is  rarely  a  woman  who 
Lemon.  We  planted  these  for  three  cares  to  go  out  among  the  poor  to  do 
seasons,  as  our  older  readers  were  at  the  them  good.” 

time  informed,  and  as  there  was  no  ap-  - Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  :  “  You  owe  a 

preciable  improvement  in  the  plants  or  duty  to  society.  What  demands  are  made 
tubers,  we  gave  up  the  seemingly  useless  on  men  and  women  in  thy  name,  O  Dutv! 
work. 

Simplify.  Be  cheerful.  Health  is  con¬ 
tagious  as  well  as  disease.  Nine-tenths 
of  all  diseases  start  with  a  cold.  Don't 
hurry.  Don’t  worry.  Don’t  starve.  Don’t 
overeat. 

It  is  easy  to  raise  magnolias  from  seed 
if  one  knows  how.  The  simplest  way 
we  know  of  is  this,  a  way  that  we 
chanced  upon  through  a  desire  to  know 
if  seeds  of  the  choicer  kinds  would  ger¬ 
minate  after  a  full  exposure  to  cold,  rain, 
snow  and  ice  during  the  entire  winter. 

The  seeds  were  collected  in  early  spring 
from  under  a  Magnolia  Lennei.  They 
were  planted  in  drills  of  mellow  soil, 
two  or  three  inches  apart — the  drills 
six  inches  apart.  A  fair  proportion 
germinated  in  a  few  weeks  and  we 
have  now  about  25  two-year-old  trees 
to  show  for  the  experiment.  Lenne’s 
mignolia  is  as  we  believe  dependent 
upon  foreign  pollen  for  fertilization. 

The  seedlings  vary  greatly  in  the  size, 
shape  and  color  of  the  leaves  as  also  in 
the  habit  of  the  young  seedlings.  The 
parent  tree  is  near  Soulangeana,  Hypo- 
leuca  and  Acuminata. 


I  GRAND  OFFER  of 

Pansies  and  Asters 


l  - FOR -  1  package  Pansy  Bliss  Perfection- 

BL  Yf .  J  mmm  the  linest  strain  In  existence. 

El ’  ■/  (f  H  1  package  Pansy  American  Beauty 

/  ■.  ill  —upper  petals  are  bright  purplish  red, 

K,'  the  lower  ones  brilliant  yellow. 

^  i.  -  1  package  Pansy  Boston  Prize  (m’xd 

gal-  •’  V>XS  ■  varieties)— This  is  a  selection  of  over 

Bf  i  50  different  kinds  from  prize  llowers. 

S?  1  package  Asters  Mignon— pure  white. 

W  1  package  Asters  Cornet— rose  and  white.  This  new  strain  Is 
w  one  °*  hie  most  beautiful  in  existence, with  its  long  curled  petals. 
These  FIV  F  GRAND  NOVEL.TI  ES— one  package  of  each, will 
nailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  50  ets.,  or 

Three  Complete  Collections  for  $1.00. 

ieeds  for  1H93  will  be  sent  free.  It  contains  beautiful  colored  plates 
1  descriptions;  all  the  latest  novelties,  with  full  directions  ftoie  and 
ition  this  paper.)  YV.YV.  11A  YY’SON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ana  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  tme.  Low¬ 
est  rates.  Introducers 

of  the  new  Black  Grape 


EATON 


viao  other  SIVIALiLi  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


MANURE  SPRHADF.Ri 


ivL-tmi  u  12  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET.  , 

•  • . . .  IMPROVED  FOR  1893.  Vi 

While  this  machine  will  discharge  its  load  of  manure  in  one-tenth  j^jj 
the  time  required  by  hand,  its  chief  merit  is  in  the  quality  of.  ^ 
work  done ;  two  loads  spread  with  it  will  do  as  much  good  as  tlirce 
spread  in  the  usual  manner,  with  shovel  and  forks.  Ask  your 
dealer,  if  tie  is  not  selling  them,  write  us,  we  will  sell  our  machine 
conditioned  to  do  as  is  claimed,  to  those  who  will  furnish  a  satis¬ 
factory  statement  of  their  responsibility.  Illust.  Circulars  free. 

Kemp  A  Karpova  Mfg.  <’o..  Box  No.  :ss,  S.rracini',  N.  Y. 


oldest  manTrs  of  Man- 
urn  SDrcndcra  in  the  wo 


Crosby  Peach,  Elberta  Peach;  Timbrel  I 
Strawberry,  also  Greenville,  Princess,  Jay 
Gould,  Edgar  Queen  Strawberry  plants; 
Wilder,  Idaho,  Vermont  Beauty,  Bartlett 
Seckle,  Lincoln  Coreless  and  other  pear 
trees.  American  Blush,  Banana,  Lord 
Nelson,  Rochester  Sweet,  Fanny  and 
other  apple  trees;  Lancashire  Lad  goose¬ 
berry;  Royal  Apricot,  Paw  Paw,  Nuts, 
Buffalo  Berry,  Tree  Cranberry,  and  Min- 
newaska  blackberry;  Christmas  Rose, 
etc.,  are  our  leaders  for  Spring,  1898. 
Standard  Pears,  $15  per  100;  Standard 
Apples,  $10  per  100.  Send  for  new  Cat¬ 
alogue  and  Guide.  Green’s  Nursery  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


dO  WARRANTED.  O 

Best  in  the  World. 

By  mail,  postage  paid, 
l  cent  a  package  and  up. 
Grand  lot  of  EXTRAS  given 
with  every  order.  Prottiest 
and  only  free  Catalogue  in 
the  world  with  pictures  of 
all  varieties.  Send  yours 
and  neighbors’  address. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY, 

ROCKFORD,  -  ILLINOia 


TREES  M  PLANTS 


W«  offer  a  large  and  fine  Btook  of  every  dosorintlGa  al 
FRUIT  and  ORN  AMENTA  L  TREES,  Scrubs, 
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Our  Nebraska  friend,  on  page  146,  makes  a  point 
about  potato  planting  by  machinery.  Should  the  rent 
of  a  machine  be  regulated  by  what  it  costs  the  owner 
or  by  what  it  would  cost  to  plant  the  potatoes  by  hand? 

If  it  costs  a  farmer  SI.  50  to  plant  an  acre  well  by  hand 
and  his  neighbor  with  a  planter  will  do  it  for  SI,  should 
the  first  man  be  glad  to  make  a  bargain  that  saves  50 
cents  or  find  fault  with  the  price  because  the  machine 
owner  will  make  a  big  percentage  on  his  investment  ? 
Here  we  have  in  a  nutshell  the  contest  between  the 
public  and  the  owner  of  an  invention  that  saves  labor 
— let  us  call  it  a  “  corporation.” 

*  # 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  of  late,  amounting  to  an  average  of  over  $15  per 
bale,  due  to  a  shortage  of  about  1,500,000  bales  in  the 
world’s  supply  as  compared  with  its  consumption,  the 
prospect  is  that  a  very  unusually  large  area  will  be 
devoted  to  the  crop  in  the  cotton  States  this  year,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  different  conventions  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  acreage.  Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  belief  among 
many  observant  men  in  the  South  that  the  efforts  of 
these  conventions  have  an  effect  directly  contrary  to 
what  is  intended— that  they  tend  to  defeat  their  own 
purpose.  It  is  charged  that  they  induce  every  planter  to 
believe  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
area  under  the  staple,  whereupon  he  plants  a  few  more 
acres  to  take  advantage  of  the  supposed  reduction  of 
the  number  put  in  by  others.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  allegation,  there’s  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  in  it. 

«  * 

From  present  indications  at  Washington  there  seems 
to  be  slim  chance  that  the  Anti-Option  Hill  will  pass 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  receive  the  President’s 
signature  before  March  4.  The  fight  for  it  has  been 
mainly  made  by  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  that 
against  it  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Produce  Ex¬ 
changes  and  other  beneficiaries  of  the  present  system. 
There  are  of  course,  as  in  all  cases  involving  such 
large  interests,  strong  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  those  antagonistic  to  the  measure  are 
likely  to  have  greater  weight  in  the  next  Congress 
than  in  this,  unless  the  farmers  are  still  more  “unani¬ 
mous”  and  emphatic  in  their  support  of  it.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  while  Secretary  Rusk,  the 
present  representative  par  excellence  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it, 
his  successor,  Secretary  Morton,  will  be  equally 
strongly  hostile  to  it. 

Hast  Monday  was  memorable  for  the  most  remark¬ 
able  and  disastrous,  but  least  lamented  railroad  col¬ 
lapse  that  has  ever  occurred  in  this  country.  It  was 
the  outcome  of  an  unscrupulous,  greedy,  grasping, 
absolutely  selfish  policy  pursued  almost  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  as  wealthy 
speculators  who  for  years  have  shown  themselves 
utterly  regardless  of  the  public  welfare,  were  almost 
the  only  losers,  the  public  at  large  are  disposed  to 
rejoice  rather  than  grieve  over  the  disaster.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago,  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  was 
making  22  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  invested  capital, 
and  the  great  trouble  among  the  managers  was  to  so 
manipulate  the  books  as  to  show  a  profit  of  only  10 
per  cent,  in  order  to  prevent  public  clamor  for  a 
reduction  of  rates.  Then  its  traditional  conservative 
policy  of  attending  to  transportation  only  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  a  policy  of  absorption  and  combination 
substituted.  By  the  purchase  of  142  out  of  the  470 
miles  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  lands  at  extrava¬ 
gant  figures,  the  absorption  or  leasing  on  equally  out¬ 
rageous  terms  of  other  competing  railroads  and  a 
canal,  $146,000,000  were  added  to  the  company’s  debts 
in  14  years.  Then  it  went  into  a  receiver  s  hands, 
emerged  for  a  short  time,  went  in  again,  and  again 
came  out  to  begin  a  career  of  combination  and  public 
plunder  unparalleled  in  railroad  history.  By  financial 
jugglery  it  obtained  the  control  of  various  roads,  and 
by  threats  and  bribery  induced  others  to  combine  with 
it  in  a  conspiracy  for  public  legalized  robbery.  It 
ruthlessly  reduced  the  starvation  wages  of  its  oper¬ 
atives,  regulated  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  so 
as  to  charge  New-Yorkers  $6  a  ton,  though  it  could 
be  profitably  mined,  transported  and  delivered  at 


$3.50.  The  same  exactions  were  practiced  throughout 
all  the  territory  tributary  to  it  and  its  confederates. 
Even  if  they  sold  only  40,000,000  tons  and  made  only 
$1  per  ton,  they  could  divide  $40,000,000  of  public 
plunder  among  them,  of  which  the  Reading  would  get 
the  bulk.  Not  content  with  all  this,  in  their  rapacious 
lust  for  extortion,  the  managers  invaded  the  teeming 
townships  and  factories  of  New  England,  where  they 
came  into  sharp  competition  with  more  powerful  and 
far  wealthier  rivals.  Then  investigation  of  the  “com¬ 
bine’s”  financial  standing  and  a  ruthless  antagonism 
pricked  the  bubble,  and  a  collapse  by  which  the  stock¬ 
holders  lost  over  a  dozen  millions  in  a  week  and 
a  score  of  millions  or  upwards  in  a  month,  sent 
the  greedy  concern  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
receivers,  or,  in  other  words,  into  bankruptcy.  Born 
in  iniquity,  founded  on  public  robbery,  actuated  only 
by  the  unscrupulous  desire  of  adding  to  the  millions  of 
its  managers  at  the  unjust  expense  of  the  general 
public,  who  will  regret  the  downfall  of  the  monopoly  ? 

*  * 

Some  of  the  papers  are  advertising  what  is  known 
as  “  Koal-spar.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  refused  the 
advertisement  of  this  stuff  as  the  following  “  claims 
for  it  seemed  to  us  absurd. 

“1.  Koal-spar  saves 25  percent  of  your  coal  bill. 

2.  Koal-spar  prevents  smoke,  therefore  Is  a  smoke  consumer. 

3.  Koal-spar  absolutely  destroys  coal  teas.” 

“  Koal-spar  consumes  all  the  vitality  there  Is  In  coal.” 

One  three-pound  package  of  this  “  koal-spar  ”  costs 
25  cents  and  is  said  to  thoroughly  treat  one  ton  of  coal. 

In  times  like  these  when  the  coal  barons  are  making 
us  pay  a  lively  tax  on  heat,  many  poor  people  are 
eager  to  try  anything  that  promises  to  make  heat  “go 
further,”  and  this  stuff  must  have  had  a  large  sale. 
The  Maine  Experiment  Station  has  analyzed  it.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  common  salt  and  one  part 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  Glauber’s  salt,  which  can  be 
prepared  for  five  cents  a  package.  “Kem-komansthe  ’ 
mixture  contains  from  four  per  cent  of  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  25  per  cent  of  nitrate  of  soda.  If  you  want  to 
try  “  Koal-spar  ”  throw  a  handful  of  salt  in  the  fire 
and  watch  its  effect.  As  to  “  Kem-kom”  its  action  is 
probably  based  upon  the  fact  that  nitrates  supply 
oxygen  and  thus  hasten  combustion  and  heat.  They 
would  simply  burn  the  coal  faster.  You  can  do  that 
by  opening  the  drafts.  The  way  to  save  fuel  is  to  let 
“Koal-spar”  alone  and  see  that  the  boy  does  his 
duty  when  he  sifts  the  ashes.  You  might  make  wages 
by  sifting  them  yourself. 

*  * 

As  might  be  expected  in  case  of  the  originator  of 
Arbor  Day,  J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  an  enthusiast  on  forest 
conservation  and  culture,  of  which  he  has  for  years 
made  a  close  study.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tim¬ 
ber-producing  land  of  the  country  is  reduced  25,000 
acres  every  day  in  the  year,  he  is  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
denudation  of  our  forests.  There  are  but  40,000,000 
acres  of  timber  left,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  destruc¬ 
tion  all  this  will  last  not  more  than  a  generation.  As 
soon  as  he  enters  the  Cabinet,  therefore,  he  will 
promptly  devote  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
forestry  laws  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  Among 
the  most  destructive  agents  of  timber  are  the  railroads 
which  for  each  mile  of  track  consume  3,000  ties,  which 
last  only  from  two  to  six  years,  according  to  the  bal¬ 
last  of  the  roads.  The  next  Secretary  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  legislation  to  compel  the  latter  to  utilize  their 
rights  of  way  to  raise  timber  for  their  own  consump¬ 
tion.  With  lines  of  trees  along  both  sides  of  the 
roads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  others 
adorning  and  protecting  the  lines  all  over  the  country, 
one  could  travel  in  a  cool  and  dustless  arbor  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  without  the  delays  and  discomforts  of  snow 
blockades  in  winter.  The  Secretary  is  full  of  new 
ideas  on  a  multitude  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  is 
likely  to  be  as  popular  during  the  next  four  years  as 
Secretary  Rusk  has  been  during  the  past  four,  though 
he  differs  with  the  latter  on  some  important  matters. 

*  * 

A  case  of  no  small  interest  to  investors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  bogus  companies  has  just  been  decided  in 
England,  and  as  English  legal  precedents  have  much 
weight  with  American  judges,  this  will  doubtless  not 
be  without  influence  in  similar  cases  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Wilding,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
some  time  ago  bought  shares  in  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Colonization  Corporation,  organized  in  1888,  and  later 
brought  suit  for  the  amount  of  his  investment  against 
the  chairman  and  directors  personally,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  take  the  shares  on  the 
faith  of  a  prospectus  issued  by  them  and  containing 
statements  untrue  to  their  knowledge.  The  company 
was  one  of  several  formed  in  Canada  to  promote  immi¬ 
gration  and  colonization.  The  results  promised  were 
most  alluring  and  grew  brighter  with  each  ensuing 
prospectus.  There  were  highly  deceptive  statements 
about  the  rate  of  interest  assured  on  investments,  the 
wealth  of  coal  and  iron  on  the  concern’s  lands,  and 


other  matters.  The  defendants  claimed  that  the  pro¬ 
spectus  was  no  more  glowing  than  circumstances  war¬ 
ranted  or  than  such  publications  usually  are;  but  they 
were  ordered  to  refund  the  money  and  pay  costs  and 
interest.  One  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  this  country 
connected  with  corporate  organizations  is  a  woeful 
lack  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  man¬ 
agers  and  directors,  and  if  these  were  held  to  a  stricter 
legal  accountability  for  the  management  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  affairs  of  their  organizations  the  public 
would  be  greatly  the  gainers. 

«  * 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

Look  out  now.  Nephew  Grover,  you  are  going  Into  power 
To  run  this  country’s  engine  at  a  most  auspicious  hour. 

They  backed  you  at  the  ballot  box  as  folks  are  seldom  backed ; 

Put  steam  Into  your  promises  and  see  if  they  are  cracked. 

The  time  has  come  In  history  for  common  folks  to  rule. 

The  working  men  and  women  have  been  quietly  at  school, 

And  teachers  have  been  teaching  that  It’s  all  against  our  health 
To  have  the  few  monopolize  the  country’s  power  and  wealth. 

Remember,  Nephew  Grover  now,  that  you  were  simply  sent 
A-walklng  to  the  White  House  as  a  big  experiment. 

Snell  out  your  party,  Grover,  with  a  very  little  p, 

But  write  your  Country  boldly  with  the  very  biggest  C. 

Sttdown  on  politicians  with  your  every  ounce  of  weight. 

Just  do  the  people’s  business  and  break  up  every  “  slate.” 

Do  this,  and  folks  will  love  you  “  for  the  enemies  you’ve  made. 

What  greater  veneration  to  a  leader  could  be  paid  ? 

Stand  up  and  face  the  schemers  with  a  back  as  stiff  as  starch, 

And  you'll  march  forth  In  triumph  on  a  coming  fourth  of  March. 

But  if  you  shirk  your  duty  when  the  “  managers  ”  provide 
A  collar  for  your  wearing,  and  desert  the  peop'e’s  side, 

Then  down  the  aisle  of  history  this  line  will  follow  you: 

The  people  trusted  Grover,  but  they  didn't  find  him  true. 

Go  In  and  do  your  duty— probe  the  evils  to  the  core. 

Look  out  now,  Nephew  Grover!— man  had  ne’er  such  chance  before 

Abb  your  sheep  as  greedy  as  your  pigs  ? 

Who  can  tell  how  many  hours  a  cow  sleeps  ’ 

There  are  no  better  Insect  killers  than  Guinea  hens. 

That  stable  Is  overheated  when  gases  rise  from  the  manure  In  It. 
LONG  walkers  and  short  talkers  make  the  best  horses  and  hired  men. 
Mb.  Colby,  page  142,  Is  correct  In  using  the  finest  bone  meal  he 
can  get. 

He  who  seeks  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  will  be  found  to  have 
a  very  small  light. 

DoN’t  be  too  quick!  Don’t  be  too  quick!  and  get  such  a  twist  that  you 
make  yourself  sick. 

Mr.  Brigham,  see  page  147,  shows  that  the  Grange  is  not  a  unit  In 
favor  of  free  silver. 

“Chestnuts”  make  poor  mental  food.  They  digest  easily  but  there  s 
no  nourishment  In  them. 

The  coloring  matter  In  good  Jersey  blood  Is  better  than  anything 
you  can  put  In  the  cream. 

What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Agee’s  Idea  about  the  distribution  of 
town  and  farm  population  ? 

What  man  can  honestly  say  that  he  ever  gave  strawberries  too 
much  manure  or  fertilizer? 

Every  steep  hill  up  which  you  must  haul  stable  manure  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  In  favor  of  a  fertilizer  bag. 

The  finer  the  ground  bone  the  better  It  Is  as  a  fertilizer.  Thus  the 
most  active  pieces  are  those  that  will  pass  sieve. 

Many  a  lawn  looks  like  a  manure  pile  all  winter.  This  Is  a  fine  wav 
to  seed  your  lawn  down  to  weeds.  Chemicals  will  answer  for  this. 

Happy  Is  the  farmer  who  lives  In  a  community  where  a  neighbor’s 
boy  will  hire  out  to  work  on  the  farm.  That  Is  a  good  old  custom  that 
made  good  farms  and  happy  farming. 

Can  you  feed  off  the  off  crop  of  apples  ?  It’s  an  awful  nuisance  to 
have  no  fruit  when  the  price  Is  high.  More  bone  and  potash  would 
give  more  sinew  to  the  trees  perhaps  ;  then  they  would  not  need  to 
rest. 

Every  good  housewife  now  and  then  gives  the  family  a  “  plcked-up 
dinner ’’made  up  of  remains  of  previous  feasts  “  too  good  for  the 
dog,”  and  yet  too  small  to  make  a  full  meal.  That’s  what  we  give  you 
this  week. 

ON  January  23  our  respected  friend,  T.  T.  Lyon,  completed  his  80th 
year.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  Is  still  In  good  health  and  dally  en¬ 
gaged  In  horticultural  work.  May  he  long  be  spared  to  continue  such 
work  Is  the  wish  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Amen  to  the  following  from  a  New  York  State  friend:  “The  country 
Is  flooded  with  catalogues  that  have  too  much  paint  on  the  face.  I 
appreciate  beauty  and  also  harmony.  ‘  A  man  may  smile  and  smile, 
and  yet  be  a  villain,’  and  a  pretty  cover  may  cover  a  worthless  book.” 

What  do  you  think  of  that  Illinois  farmer  who  finds  that  It  does  not 
pay  him  to  “cut  a  spear  of  hav?”  This  Is  an  unconscious  confirmation 
of  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  claiming  for  years,  viz.,  that  hay  left  to 
decay  on  the  ground  Is  just  as  good  for  manure  as  when  It  passes 
through  an  animal. 

This  quotation  from  a  Nebraska  reader  will  do  to  repeat:  “  I  would 
give  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  trying  to 
pav  as  they  go.  Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  the  money  lender  serves  us 
only  In  the  present,  binds  us  In  the  conditional  mood,  keeps  us  In  the 
subjunctive  and  ruins  us  In  the  future.” 

One  of  the  largest  beet  sugar  companies  In  California  has  Increased 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  beets  delivered  during  1893  For  beets  show¬ 
ing  12  per  cent  of  sugar,  $3.50  per  ton  will  be  paid,  and  40  cents  extra 
per  ton  for  each  additional  per  cent  of  sugar.  This  will  average  an 
advance  of  nearly  50  cents  per  ton  to  farmers.  Each  contract,  how¬ 
ever,  contains  a  provision  that  these  prices  will  not  hold  If  the  bounty 
on  sugar  Is  reduced  to  below  one  cent  per  pound. 

Did  you  try  nitrate  of  BOda  on  the  wheat  last  spring?  If  so,  did  It 
pay  you  well  enough  to  make  you  try  It  again  this  year?  Here  Is  the 
first  report  from  Maryland:  “  I  used  000  pounds  last  spring,  100  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  Increased  the  yield  five  bushels  per  acre.  The  case 
was  as  follows:  Without  nitrate  19  bushels  per  acre;  with  nitrate  24 
bushels  per  acre.  I  think  It  will  pay  to  use  25  to  50  pounds  more  to  the 
acre.  A  neighbor  with  125  pounds  per  acre  Increased  the  yield  of  his 
tomatoes  two  tons  per  acre.” 

When  fertilizers  first  came  Into  general  use,  their  opponents  were 
fond  of  calling  them  stimulants  and  comparing  their  effect  on  the  soil 
to  that  of  a  “  condition  powders”  on  a  horse.  Chemical  analyses  of 
some  of  these  condition  powders  prove  that  they  were  right.  One  re¬ 
cently  analyzed,  contained,  in  a  ton,  1,000  pounds  of  bran,  950  of  linseed 
meal,  and  50  poundsof  mixed  salt,  ginger,  pepper  and  slippery  elm  bark. 
It  was  good,  sound  food— a  good  “  condition”  The  “theory”  that  It 
would  cure  disease  cost  the  difference  between  $35  and  $300  per  ton! 
That  is  just  the  sort  of  condition  powders  fertilizers  are— they  give  the 
plant ]food,  8tlll|there  was  misrepresentation  In  both  cases. 
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TERRY’S  CLOVER  CULTURE. 

WHY  AND  HOW  HE  GROWS  IT. 

Making  Sure  of  a  Good  Crop. 

The  following  report  of  a  clover  talk  by  T.  B.  Terry 
at  the  Katonah  New  York  Farmers’  Institute,  with  a 
brief  discussion  brought  out  by  it,  will  prove  interest¬ 
ing  just  now  when  the  clover  question  is  a  very  pres¬ 
ent  issue. 

Manurial  Value  of  Clover. 

A  ton  of  clover  contains  $8.20  worth  of  fertilizing 
material,  while  an  equal  amount  of  Timothy  removes 
$5.20  worth  from  the  soil.  The  amount  of  albuminoids 
in  the  clover  hay  is  nearly  double  what  Timothy  con¬ 
tains,  and  albumen  is  what  we  need  for  forming  flesh 
and  muscle.  Fertility  is  the  great  subject  on  the 
farm.  By  raising  the  proper  crops  we  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  and  increase  the  quality  of  every¬ 
thing.  Consider  the  value  of  clover  beside  other  crops, 
notably  those  composed  largely  of  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  we  can  double  the  quantity 
with  this  princely  product.  It  is  not  difficult  to  raise 
four  tons  of  clover  hay  on  an  acre  between  the  time 
when  wheat  is  removed  and  the  end  of  the  second  fall. 
The  feeding  value  of  this  is  $57,  compared  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  $19  that  would  be  realized  were  the  land  devoted 
to  Timothy.  Where  Red  clover  has  been  in  use  a  long 
time,  as  on  my  own  farm,  it  is  not  impossible  to  raise 
more  than  four  tons.  It  is  just  the  crop  for  the  poor 
man,  as  it  pumps  up  the  nitrogen  from  the  subsoil 
and  feeds  the  surface  plants  that  could  not  live  and 
grow  without  such  assistance.  The  time  will  perhaps 
come  when  we  shall  be  compelled  to  add  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  to  our  soils;  perhaps  it  has  already  arrived  in  the 
Fast.  But  why  not  go  on  getting  ail  we  can  from  the 
soil  by  the  aid  of  cheap  clover?  The  plant  has  proved 
itself  the  cheapest  of  all  known  in  the  category  of 
feeds  as  well  as  fertilizers.  If  you  have  not  raised 
clover  perhaps  you  have  noticed  the  increased  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  soil  after  a  season  of  drought.  Scien¬ 
tists  tell  us  that  this  is  caused  by  the  working  up  of 
the  same  plant  food  which  clover  pumps  up,  only  in 
the  case  of  drought  it  works  towards  the  surface  in 
moisture  which  the  capillary  tubes  draw  from  the 
subsoil. 

A  Platform  of  Clover  Principles. 

But  to  imagine  that  clover  may  be  grown  without 
correct  conditions  is  to  make  a  mistake.  A  soil  must 
be  drained,  warm  and  dry.  These  conditions  exist 
naturally  on  a  large  proportion  of  our  cultivated  fields; 
but  where  they  are  absent,  man’s  ingenuity  must  step 
in  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  crop  can  be 
grown  in  a  rotation  embracing  three,  four  or  five 
years.  After  long  and  careful  experiments,  I  have 
found  for  my  soil  and  locality,  a  rotation  of  clover, 
wheat  and  potatoes  the  most  profitable.  A  longer  ro¬ 
tation  and  the  use  of  other  crops  might  be  adopted 
with  equal  wisdom  in  other  places;  for  instance,  it  is 
probable  that  for  farmers  nearer  market,  rye  would 
take  the  place  of  wheat,  because  of  the  demand  for 
good  straw,  and  sweet  corn  or  other  crops  could  take 
turns  with  potatoes  as  a  source  of  money  income.  In 
my  rotation  money  comes  from  the  wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes,  the  clover  being  fed  on  the  farm.  A  strong 
reason  why  I  sell  wheat  and  potatoes  in  preference  to 
some  other  crops  is  because  of  the  small  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility  they  remove  from  the  soil.  The  manurial  value 
of  a  ton  of  wheat  is  $7.09,  and  of  200  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  $12.  Thus  while  I  receive  a  good  money  return 
from  the  acre  for  two  years,  the  crops  really  cost  me 
but  $19,  outside  of  labor,  taxes,  etc.  When  clover  has 
its  turn  I  get  no  less  than  five  tons,  which  are  worth, 
including  the  roots,  at  least  $65. 

How  to  Make  a  Big  Crop. 

For  my  soil  I  prefer  the  Medium  Red  clover,  because 
with  it  I  can  get  two  crops,  which  is  not  possible  with 
the  Mammoth  variety.  The  seed  is  sown  in  early 
August,  my  farm  experience  having  demonstrated 
that  it  pays  to  let  it  occupy  the  whole  soil.  Right 
after  harvest  in  July  the  year’s  manure  is  drawn  out 
and  spread  on  the  young  clover.  With  many  it  is  the 
practice  to  feed  it  to  potatoes  in  the  spring,  but  I  give 
it  to  clover,  the  renovating  crop,  for  two  reasons; 
first,  the  clover  is  the  foundation  of  my  success,  and 
second,  I  avoid  much  trouble  with  fungous  diseases  on 
the  potatoes  by  giving  them  only  a  well-rotted  sod. 
The  use  of  machinery  in  spreading  gives  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  and  prevents  all  smothering  of  the  young 
clover.  Previous  to  plowing  under  the  clover  sod  I 
remove  one  crop  of  clover,  and  the  second  growth  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  land  during  the  winter.  This 
decays  and  is  easily  plowed  down  in  the  spring.  To 
some  this  practice  seems  wasteful,  and  they  would 
prefer  to  feed  off  the  clover,  but  my  experience  teaches 
me  that  land  so  shaded  increases  its  fertility  while 
land  left  bare  grows  poorer.  To  induce  a  growth  late 
in  the  fall  I  frequently  harrow  this  aftermath.  If 
left  to  itself,  it  will  turn  brown  from  maturity  in 
September,  but  by  harrowing,  its  maturity  is  retarded 


and  the  growth  continues  until  towards  Thanksgiving. 

I  prefer  the  Thomas  harrow  for  this  purpose  and  put 
it  in  the  clover  at  the  period  of  full  bloom.  Care  is 
taken  to  harrow  it  in  lands  as  it  is  to  be  plowed,  and 
in  this  way  it  does  not  increase  the  labor  of  turning  it 
under.  My  advice  to  farmers  who  are  not  sure  of  the 
most  profitable  rotation  is  to  experiment  in  a  variety 
of  ways  as  I  have  done.  I  now  know  what  will  pay 
me  best,  and  others  can  learn  the  same  lesson.  I  began 
on  a  farm  so  exhausted  by  40  years  of  grain  sales  that 
it  was  not  able  to  grow  an  average  crop  ;  and  to  clover 
grown  in  a  systematic  way  I  attribute  all  my  success. 
Clover  Questions  Asked  and  Answered. 

“  What  shall  we  do  for  the  pest  that  eats  off  the 
clover  plant  at  its  crown  ?  ” 

“  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  it.  So  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  it  makes  no  trouble  until  the  second  year  of 
the  clover.  I  turn  the  plant  and  rot  it,  working  it  into 
money  at  its  earliest  maturity,  and  so  avoid  the  worm. 
Regular  rotation  will  reduce  its  destructiveness.” 

“  What  can  be  done  for  land  that  is  clover-sick  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  any  such  land  ?” 

“  No,  but  I  hear  of  it  sometimes.” 

“So  do  I,  but  I  have  never  been  where  it  existed. 
Such  land  always  belongs  to  some  one  a  long  distance 
away.” 

“  How  much  stock  do  you  keep?” 

“A  single  cow  and  horses  necessary  to  run  the 
farm.” 

“  If  you  needed  no  horses,  would  it  be  more  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  keep  only  one  animal  on  the  farm  ?  ” 

“  After  years  of  careful  experiment,  I  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  stock  farming  does  not  pay  me  as  well  as 
water  crops.  A  ton  of  steers  that  would  bring  $80  at 
four  cents  per  pound  remove  $11.80  of  fertilizing  in¬ 
gredients  from  the  farm  when  sold  ;  $80  worth  of  pota¬ 
toes  take  but  $9  worth  and  make  quicker  and  easier 
money,  besides  more  of  it  ” 

“  How  early  should  clover  seed  be  sowed  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  danger  of  sowing  it  too  soon  in  spring, 
and  every  danger  of  loss  from  too  late  sowing.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  bushels  of  seeds  are  wasted  every  year  by 
sowing  it  so  late  that  the  frosts  cannot  work  it  into 
the  soil  before  it  sprouts.  In  this  case,  the  tender 
young  plants  are  frozen  because  they  start  before  kill¬ 
ing  frosts  cease.  Had  the  seed  been  sown  at  Christmas 
or  midwinter,  the  cracking  of  the  surface  would  have 
given  Nature’s  burial  to  each  seed,  and  none  of  the 
plants  would  have  appeared  on  the  surface  until  well 
rooted  and  late  enough  to  be  safe.” 

“  I  have  some  sandy  loam  which  I  wish  to  stock  with 
clover.  But  I  desire  also  to  get  a  crop  of  grass  to  cut 
next  summer.  Can  I  sow  clover  and  Hungarian  grass 
or  millet  together  ?” 

“  Not  with  safety  to  the  clover,  unless  the  accom¬ 
panying  crop  is  sowed  so  thinly  as  to  prove  unprofit, 
able.  Clover  must  not  be  crowded  and  shaded  when 
starting.  This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  so 
many  with  it.  Make  the  land  rich  and  give  it  up 
wholly  to  clover.  It  will  pay  handsomely.” 

“Mr.  Terry,  how  do  you  succeed  in  making  such  a 
late  growth  ?  ” 

“  This  is  one  of  my  secrets,  and  an  open  one.  I  har¬ 
row  it  when  a  foot  high  in  the  fall  before  it  turns 
brown.  This  retards  its  ripening,  so  it  keeps  green 
very  late,  while  clover  not  so  treated  looks  dead.” 

“  Does  not  the  process  tangle  it  so  the  plowing 
under  the  following  spring  is  difficult  ?” 

“  No  ;  because  I  have  learned  how.  This  is  a  job  I 
attend  to  myself,  and  never  neglect.  I  harrow  it  in 
lands  as  it  is  to  be  plowed  the  next  spring,  and  the 
combing  aids  the  plow.” 

“  What  harrow  do  you  prefer  ?” 

“  I  have  tried  all  of  them,  and  for  this  work  nothing 
equals  the  Thomas  smoothing  harrow.” 

“  Is  the  roller  useful  here  ?” 

“  I  have  not  found  it  so,”  replied  Mr.  Terry. 

“  What  rules  do  you  follow  in  raising  clover  seed  ?” 

“  I  don’t  raise  it  any  longer  and  find  that  I  can  buy 
the  best  quality  of  my  neighbors.” 

“  Why  have  you  abandoned  raising  your  own  clover 
seed  ?” 

“I  find  I  can  get  more  money  from  the  land  in 
potatoes  ?” 

‘  ‘  What  shall  we  start  a  rotation  of  clover,  wheat 
and  potatoes  with  ?”  asked  Charles  Haines. 

“  If  the  land  is  poor,  sow  wheat  and  put  on  all  the 
manure  you  can  get,  in  the  fall.”  H.  s. 


EUROPEAN  VINIFERAS  IN  AMERICA. 

Colonel  Pearson,  in  his  paper  on  Grapes  and  Wine¬ 
making,  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  last  month,  said  he  knew 
by  personal  experience  that  most  of  the  European 
Viniferas  may  be  grown  in  central  and  southern  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  without  need  of  protection  from 
the  climate.  The  vine  will  do  well  enough  out-of-doors 
without  protection  from  the  winter’s  cold  and  sum¬ 
mer’s  heat,  but  in  three  or  four  years  it  has  invariably 
failed.  This  failure  is  now  known  to  be  due  to  the 
grape  mildew.  This  destroys  the  foliage  of  the  vine 
and  its  new  growth  of  wood,  and  finally  the  plant 
succumbs  to  the  fungus.  Another  prime  cause  for  the 
failure  of  the  Vinifera  here  is  the  depredation  of 
phylloxera  or  grape  louse  on  its  roots.  This  danger 
may  be  avoided  by  planting  on  sandy  soil,  or  by  graft¬ 
ing  on  the  stocks  of  native  American  varieties.  Years 
ago  a  distinguished  horticultural  authority  said  : 
“  The  introduction  of  the  foreign  grape  into  this  coun¬ 


try  for  open  vineyard  culture  is  impossible.”  Since 
this  statement  was  made,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
foreign  grape  may  be  grown  successfully  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  in  California  at  least.  Since  the  introduction  of 
these  peculiarly  native  American  vine  maladies  into 
Europe  it  is  becoming  as  difficult  to  grow  the  Vinifera 
there  as  it  has  been  to  succeed  with  it  here.  Such  is 
the  case  in  California.  These  experiences  are  proof 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  soil  or  climate  of  North 
America  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Vinifera  vine. 

It  is  only  since  recent  studies  in  the  line  of  vege¬ 
table  pathology  that  we  have  scientifically  dis¬ 
covered  the  real  reasons  of  our  failure  to  grow  the 
Vinifera  here,  and  also — accidentally  discovered — an 
effectual  means  of  preventing  this  failure.  This  is  the 
spraying  of  the  vine  with  copper  sulphate  solutions. 
In  1892,  this  treatment  of  the  vine  for  the  prevention 
of  mildew  and  rot  has  been  successful ;  and  hence¬ 
forth  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  European  Vinifera  may 
be  successfully  grown  in  the  United  States.  In  cor¬ 
roboration  of  this,  a  viticultural  friend  of  mine,  a 
Frenchman,  has  successfully  fruited  specimens  of  the 
best  Viniferas,  which  he  brought  from  France  and 
planted  in  southern  New  Jersey.  The  vines  have  been 
judiciously  protected  by  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  I  am  informed  that  under  this  protective 
treatment  the  vines  make  good  growth  of  wood  and 
mature  their  fruit  as  well  as  in  France  ;  conseq  uently 
under  this  sort  of  protection,  the  Vinifera  vines  may 
be  successfully  grown  in  this  country.  However, 
experience  must  here  be  our  teacher,  and  under  this 
instruction  it  is  certain  that  in  the  future  there  will 
be  a  full  trial  of  European  vines  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent. 

In  the  discussion  following,  Mr.  Jones,  said  he  had 
grown  Black  Hamburg  and  other  varieties  in  his 
garden  under  a  rude  glass  structure  against  a  tight 
board  fence  for  18  years  past,  but  the  structure  had 
become  so  dilapidated  that  he  removed  it  entirely  last 
spring,  and  this  season  had  grown  his  vines  out-of- 
doors  without  any  protection  other  than  frequent 
sprayings  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  the  foliage 
and  fruit  were  as  good  as  ever,  and  he  believed  this 
treatment  would  enable  him  to  succeed  equally  well 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Parry  and  others  were  much  interested  in  this 
statement  and  asked  where  vines  could  be  had,  and 
the  best  varieties.  Mr.  Jones  replied  that  many  of 
the  large  nurserymen  could  supply  them.  Black  Ham¬ 
burg  was  among  the  best.  Mr.  Williams  informed  Mr. 
Parry  that  the  issue  for  December  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing  contained  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  article 
on  growing  these  grapes  under  glass,  giving  illustra¬ 
tions  and  naming  varieties.  Mr.  Parry  being  a  nur¬ 
seryman,  he  would  advise  him  to  get  some  wood  of 
these  varieties  from  some  grower  and  graft  some  of 
his  native  vines  with  them;  he  would  thus  save  a  year 
or  two  of  time  and  obtain  phylloxera-proof  vines — very 
important  advantages.  e.  widliams. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Parties  Interested  In  the  State  of  Washington  will  receive  a  very 
handsomely  Illustrated  pamphlet  of  the  city  of  Olympia,  the  capital 
of  that  State,  by  addressing  Russell  ft  Russell,  financial  agents,  1414 
O.  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  Ill.  Copies  of  two  story  books,  “Girl 
Baby  ”  and  “John,”  are  also  mailed  free  upon  application. 

What  seems  to  be  an  especially  good  harrow  for  many  purposes 
Is  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Pounder,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls.  It  Is  light,  strong 
and  seems  especially  adapted  for  use  In  loosening  up  the  surface 
soil,  and  forming  a  cushion  of  loose  sol  1  to  prevent  evaporation.  It  Is 
also  reversible  so  that  It  can  be  used  either  with  slanting  er  vertical 
teeth. 

A  sample  of  fresh  Guernsey  butter  was  received  from  Mrs.  8.  P.  Taber 
Wlllltts,  of  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  It  came  wrapped  In  parchment  paper,  and 
stamped  with  her  dairy  mark.  Mrs  Wllllts  especially  prides  herself 
on  the  high  color  of  her  butter,  which,  as  she  says,  contains  no  color¬ 
ing  matter,  except  that  given  It  by  ensilage  and  other  feed  and  her 
Guernsey  cows.  This  midwinter  sample  had  less  body  than  we  have 
found  from  the  same  herd  on  Mrs.  Wllllts’s  table,  but  the  natural  high 
color,  appetizing  flavor  and  aroma  were  the  same.  It  Is  certainly  a 
triumph  In  dairy  practice  to  produce  butter  of  this  high  color  In  mid¬ 
winter  without  the  use  of  artificial  pigments. 

Those  interested  In  fences  and  fence  materials  will  do  well  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  cut  of  the  Empire  fence  machine  In  our  advertising  columns 
this  week.  There  Is  no  better  machine  for  weaving  this  kind  of  fence, 
which  consists  of  pickets  woven  together  by  wires.  It  has  been  In 
general  use  for  several  years,  and  Is  highly  spoken  of  by  many  who 
use  It— In  fact,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  It. 
Where  we  must  have  fences,  It  Is  well  to  have  sightly  ones  which  take 
up  little  space,  and  which  have  advantages  of  durability  and  effective¬ 
ness  as  well  as  of  economy  of  original  cost  of  material  and  labor  of 
construction.  Send  to  the  Empire  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  for 
full  particulars. 

South  American  Reciprocity  in  Danger.— According  to  the 
best  attainable  Information  from  South  America,  our  reciprocity  treat¬ 
ies  with  most  of  the  States  there,  from  which  so  much  agricultural 
advantage  was  expected,  are  likely  soon  to  be  evaded  or  altogether 
abrogated.  So  strong  Is  the  opposition  against  the  treaty  with  Brazil 
that  popular  clamor  there  Is  demanding  the  criminal  prosecution  of 
those  who  negotiated  It.  Some  European  countries  have  already 
been  granted,  In  an  underhand  way,  the  same  privileges  conceded  to 
us  by  treaty.  In  most  of  the  other  South  American  treaty  States 
also  a  similar  hostile  agitation  Is  reported  to  be  under  way.  These 
States  have  for  years  been  dealing  with  Europe;  nearly  all  their  busl- 
nessconnectlons  and  correspondents  are  beyond  the  Atlantic;  English, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  merchants  have 
large  branch  establishments  or  agencies  In  all  of  them  and  exercise  a 
dominant  Influence  on  public  opinion  on  mercantile  subjects.  If  not 
at  once,  at  any  rate  In  the  long  run,  and  all  the  Influence  they  can  ex¬ 
ercise  Is  brought  to  bear  against  the  concession  of  any  business 
advantages  to  this  country. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CLEVER  WATCH  THE  TREND  OF 
THE  TIMES. 

RS.  CLEVER  is  not  a  woman  of  fads,  as  fads  go  ; 
but  on  one  occasion  she  did  become  really  pos¬ 
sessed  by,  rather  than  possessed  of,  one.  Although 
she  has  come  safely  through,  as  people  do  through 
measles,  or  even  small-pox,  it  was  severe  while  it 
lasted.  Mrs.  Clever’s  fad  was  spelling  reform. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Clever  was  an  advocate  who  had  the 
courage  of  her  convictions  She  was  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  signers  of  the  late  petition  for  dropping  silent  let¬ 
ters  to  improve  the  Government  spelling  ;  and  she  was 
so  truly  in  earnest,  so  permeated  with  the  idea,  that 
she  even  thought  after  the  improved  formulas,  besides 
adding  an  occasional  new  trick  of  her  own.  These 
additions,  however,  usually  consisted  in  omitting  some¬ 
thing,  a  truly  Yankee  method  of  addition.  All  the 
Clevers  are  Yankees,  even  the  Clevers  by  marriage. 

Mr.  Clever  could  not  agree  with  his  wife  on  this 
point.  He  preferred  to  spell  “scat  ”  s-c-h-g-h-a  t,  after 
the  old  style,  and  believed  that  thus  nobility  might  be 
added  to  many  words  in  our  tongue. 

“  Here’s  hoping  you’ll  soon  see  enough  of  your  spell¬ 
ing  reform  fad  ;  it’s  the  rankest  nonsense  ever  palmed 
off  on  a  long-suffering  public,”  fumed  he  one  morning. 
“  Now,  just  look  at  this — in  a  reputable  paper,  too  : 

“  ‘  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skilervil  hav  just  bin  adid  to  the 
list  of  Prof.  McAlister’s  400 ;  it  was  an  oversite  that 
they  wer  omited  from  the  first  published  list,  for,  as  is 
wel  knon,  thar  ansesters  wer  among  the  first  to  sel 
trousrs  to  the  Indyans.  Thus  the  number  is  realy 
402  ;  and  it  is  wel  that  the  list  is  elastik.  As  in  the 
sirkl  of  the  King’s  Dautrs  ten  ma  at  eny  time  men 
ateen,  so,  we  belev,  400shud  be  alowd  to  men  499,  if  so 
meny  of  blud  incontrovertibly  blu  ar  resusitated  from 
the  arkivs  of  the  past.’ 

“  Now,  what  rot  that  is,  every  word  of  it !  In  the 
first  place,  the  pretensions  of  every  man  or  woman  with 
any  claim  to  blue  blood  have  been  analyzed  by  McAllis¬ 
ter’s  chemist  long  ago,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
adding  to  the  list.  And  if  there  were — if  this  impostor 
of  a  ‘  Skilervil  ’  had  been  of  a  real  old  family,  to  spell 
the  name  without  the  ‘  S  c-h-u-y  ’  would  be  desecra¬ 
tion  worse  than  failing  to  worship  one’s  ancestral 
tablets !  ” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  desecration,  dear,”  gently  urged  Mrs. 
Clever.  “  In  this  land  of  equality  and  of  freedom  of 
worship,  I  am  sure  it  was  only  the  Chinese  and  a  few 
society  pepl  who  evr  realy  worshipd  their  ancestrs. 
And  the  Chinese  hav  mostly  gon,  and  they  say  that 
ancestral  worship  is  evn  going  out  of  fashion  in  the 
highest  circls  ;  it  got  to  be  a  littl  bit  comon.  But  if  it 
wer  evr  so  comon,  it  could  never  be  wise  to  spel  ‘  Skilr  ’ 
S-c-h-u-y,  because  it  would  make  it  almost  as  uninteli- 
gibl  as  evn  the  Chinese  tablets  seem  to  be.” 

“  So  much  the  better,”  interposed  Mr.  Clever. 

“  O,  no,  yu  don’t  considr  ;  of  cours  the  tablets  muht 
giv  the  names  and  titls  and  honrs  of  the  deceasd  an¬ 
cestrs,  and  they  would  be  uttrly  valules  if  undecifrabl. 
Yu  must  se  that  if  wun’s  grandfathr  wer  a  society 
king,  or  a  Lord  Hi  Windspout,  wun  would  want  pepl 
to  no  it.” 

“  That  is  a  good  enough  point,  as  you  look  at  it; 
but  you  can't  seem  to  see  that  your  miserable  ‘  reform  ’ 
made  it  worse  !  ” 

“  Now  yu  sho  prejudis,  Solomon.  Besids,  if  the 
Skiirvil  ancestrs  did  sel  trousrs,  the  fact  establishs 
their  claim  in  spite  of  analysis.  Sometimes  I  think 
this  analysis  isn’t  worth  much  more  than  the  analyses 
of  baking  powdrs  by  the  government  chemists.  And 
(lowering  her  voice)  I  wouldn't  say  it  to  anybody 
butyu,  but  I  am  oftn  temptd  to  think  one  is  as  much 
a  bit  of  advrtisng  as  the  othr.” 

“  O  schghat,  you’re  way  off!”  eagerly  put  in  Mr. 
Clever.  “  And,  talking  about  baking  powders,  you 
had  better  send  that  you  made  to  Mr.  McAllister,  and 
see  if  his  analysis  won’t  affect  our  blood  or  the  powder. 
Seems  to  me  the  amount  of  lightning  in  it  wasn’t 
much  to  speak  of.  And  if  alum  and  ammonia  and 
other  scouring  stuffs  will  put  more  lightning  in  the 
biscuit,  I’ll  get  a  pint  or  a  pound,  or  some  soapine, 
to-morrow.  Mac.  is  a  good  cook,  anyhow.  He  knows 
how  to  get  up  a  good  dinner,  and  make  all  the  people 
who  are  invited  think  they  had  the  tallest  kind  of  a 
time  ;  and  as  for  the  others,  his  Satanic  Majesty  take 
them !” 

“Now,  Solomon  !  It  does  very  wel  for  Mrs.  Linton 
to  swear  in  covert  French  ;  she  is  a  womn,  and  of  cours 
it  doesn’t  do  for  a  womn  to  say  what  she  means,  evr. 
But  if  yu  want  to  use  any  plain  words,  I  hope  yu 
won’t  try^  to  sugr-coat  them  by  putting  them  in  un- 
abridgd  languag,  to  make  yourself  think  it  isn’t 
swearing. 


“  Then,  Mathilde,  you  won’t  wan’t  me  to  call  you 
by  your  fir»t  name  any  more?  It  is  too  French;  and 
to  be  consistent,  we  shall  have  to  introduce  spelling 
reform,  and  make  it  plain  Matildy  ;  or,  to  be  short  it 
must  be  Tildy.  Or  would  you  like  Patty  better  ?” 

But  the  sparks  were  flying  from  Mrs.  Clever’s  bright 
eyes.  “  The  marage  servis  changd  my  surname  and 
gave  me  your  Clever  one,”  she  declared  vehemently, 
as  some  pretty  little  crocodile  tears  began  to  bestir 
themselves  in  order  to  put  out  the  sparks  before  any 
damage  followed  ;  “  but  I  nevr  heard  that  either  that 
or  the  speling  reform  gave  yu  librty  to  tampr  with  the 
name  that  my  mothr  gave  me,  and  put  in  the  family 
recrd.  If  yu  dare  to  call  me  ’Tildy  I  shall  feel  like 
moving  to  Dakota  and  applying - ” 

“  Oh,  don't  let’s  begin  to  talk  about  the  divorce 
question  to  day,  dear,”  soothingly.  “  Apply  your 
sensible  rules  of  reform  to  the  case  and  we  shall  come 
out  beautifully.  Let’s  see  :  the  reformed  spelling,  if 
you  still  insist  inconsistently  on  the  French  pronunci¬ 
ation,  will  be  ‘  M-a-t-ee-l-d,’  won  t  it  ?  That  is  better, 
I  confess.  Compromise  is  the  law  of  the  hour  ;  we 
will  compromise  on  ‘  Mateeld.’  O  revrawr,  Mateeld  !” 

Mr.  Clever,  having  for  once  had  the  last  word,  closed 
the  door  hastily,  and  was  heard  whistling  “  O,  Kate 
She  is  a  Bonny  Wife”  as  he  ran  lightly  down  the  steps. 

Mrs  Clever  looked  blank,  and  as  though  she  hardly 
knew  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  ;  but  in  a  moment  a  light 
flashed  over  her  face. 

“That’s  just  exactly  the  way  he  has  always  pro¬ 
nounced  it.  What  a  goose  I  was  !”  myra  y.  norys. 

“LA  CANADIENNE’S  WINTER  SPORTS/' 

HIS  has  been,  so  far,  an  old-fashioned  Canadian 
winter:  dazzling  sunshine,  intense  cold,  and 
plenty  of  snow,  differing  from  the  last  two  or  three, 
which  made  one  almost  decide  that  the  data  on 
Canada’s  winter  solstice  must  be  alterei.  However, 
this  winter,  everything  is  right  again,  and  no  sudden 
changes  make  us  waver  from  our  first  winter  resolves 
— to  wear  our  flannels,  keep  our  fires  blazing,  and  see 
that  the  storm  doors  and  double  windows  are  all  on. 
That  is  where  the  Canadian  climate  has  the  advantage. 
It  is  generally  there  to  stay.  Hot  summers,  cold 
winters,  mellow  autumns,  and  balmy  springs.  No 
blizzard  raps  at  our  doors  till  we  are  prepared  for  his 
onslaught,  and  can  refuse  him  admission.  No  barking 
at  our  heels  in  October.  His  first  growl  comes  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  he  is  all  thereby  Christmas;  but  just  fancy 
us  lying  down  resignedly  in  our  beds,  to  be  found 
‘  frozen  to  death  ”  in  the  morning!  We,  who  know 
what  winter  means,  with  our  well  seasoned  wood- 
piles,  our  flannel  night-dresses,  and  our  home  spun 
woolen  sheets,  do  not  fear  to  leave  our  firesides,  but 
start  out  for  our  constitutionals  at  a  brisk  pace,  and 
well  wrapped  up,  and  soon  our  cheeks  redden,  our 
eyes  sparkle,  and  oxygenation  goes  on  as  rapidly  as 
our  walk.  Young  Kanucks  are  as  hardy  as  their 
elders.  They  spy  the  first  feathery  flakes.  “It  is 
snowing.  It  snows!  ”  and  hand-sleighs  are  exhumed 
from  the  attic,  and,  wherever  there  is  a  slant  on 
Mother  Earth’s  surface,  down  the  sleigh  is  speeding. 

I  saw  a  little  girl  of  five,  the  other  day,  tumbling  on 
the  lawn,  with  her  dog,  in  huge  snow  banks,  with  the 
thermometer  at  30  degrees  below.  Her  long  hair 
was  the  only  covering  over  her  ears,  a  felt  sailor  her 
only  head-gear,  but  her  extremities  were  well  pro¬ 
tected,  and  a  large  pair  of  bloomers  were  drawn  up 
over  her  skirts,  buttoning  round  her  waist  under  her 
thick  long  coat.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  little  toddlers 
snap  on  their  spring  skates,  and  glide  over  the  ice,  but 
with  many  a  merry  tumble. 

We  older  and  busier  ones  start  off  on  a  moonlight 
evening,  for  a  snow-shoe  tramp.  Notice  the  two  pairs 
of  socks,  over  our  stockings;  then  a  pair  of  moccasins, 
and  a  skirt  to  the  ankle.  The  socks  and  moccasins 
are  the  most  serviceable  covering  for  the  feet  for  all 
our  out-door  winter  sports,  with  the  exception  of 
skating;  that  requires  good  stout  boots.  A  tramp  of 
about  five  miles  is  generally  my  limit.  Walking  as 
we  do,  two  and  two,  the  front  couple  find  it  heavy, 
breaking  the  path;  but  when  they  feel  like  it,  they 
stand  aside,  and  bring  up  at  the  rear.  One  feels  giant¬ 
like,  walking  over  frozen  lakes,  covered  many  feet 
with  snow;  and  crossing  fields  oblivious  of  the  snake 
fence,  which  the  deep  snow  has  almost  covered,  and 
which  only  requires  a  little  extra  lift  of  the  snow 
shoe  to  cross.  At  the  close  of  the  tramp  we  are  in¬ 
vited  into  the  home  of  one  of  the  party,  to  partake  of 
hot  coffee,  sandwiches  and  conversation;  and  so  ends 
our  jolly  evening. 

Some  ladies  are  quite  independent  of  their  gentle¬ 


men  friends  on  a  toboggan  slide  ;  they  possess  a 
toboggan,  and  their  own  dainty  little  moccasined 
toes  guide  their  bark  down  in  safety.  “Whiz!  bang  !  ! 
walkee  uppee  two  milee,”  as  the  Chinaman  described 
tobogganing;  but  who  cares  for  the  “  two  milee,”  or 
rather,  the  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  when  one 
climbs  up  with  a  pleasant  companion,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  that  exhilarating  shoot  down  ? 

Unless  there  are  some  enthusiastic  curlers  in  the 
village,  a  small  place  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a 
rink.  The  curlers  build  one  for  their  own  sport,  give 
it  up  to  the  skaters  a  certain  number  of  days  and 
evenings  out  of  the  week,  and  so  help  to  pay  for  the 
building  and  care-taker.  If  there  are  not  enough 
votaries  of  the  Caledonian  game  to  do  this,  the  skaters 
have  to  seize  on  any  chance  sheet  of  ice,  when  Jack 
Frost  comes,  and  before  the  snow  arrives. 

And  when  the  fleecy  mantle  is  spread,  hear  that 
tinkle,  tinkle.  Whiz,  there’s  the  first  sleigh;  and  the 
horses,  with  their  musical  ’bells,  know  it  too.  See 
their  increased  speed  when  drawing  the  smoothly 
gliding  runners.  Talk  of  pneumatic  tires  !  Come  and 
try  our  runners  on  our  snow-covered  country  roads. 
The  village  store-keeper  rejoices  at  the  sound  of  the 
merry  jingle,  for  he  knows  that  good  sleighing  means 
that  wood,  wheat,  pork,  etc.,  will  be  hauled  out  to 
market,  and  money  will  be  more  plentiful. 

Ontario,  Canada.  g.  a.  Holland. 

[Perhaps  most  of  our  readers  will  not  know  that 
“  curling  ”  is  a  Scotch  game,  described  as  propelling 
by  the  hand  a  heavy  weight  along  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  to  strike  another  heavy  weight  and  drive  it  in  a 
given  direction. — Ed.] 


WASHING  DISHES  MADE  EASY. 

URING  a  visit  I  made  my  friend  E - when  her 

girls  were  small,  I  noticed  some  of  her  methods. 
At  breakfast  she  said:  “I  want  Jennie’s  new  apron  pat¬ 
tern,  and  after  you  girls  have  finished  doing  the  dishes 
you  may  run  over  to  Mrs.  Barlow’s  and  get  it.”  While 
they  were  taking  up  the  dinner  I  heard  her  say: 
“Girls,  after  the  dinner  work  is  over,  I  wish  you 
would  look  in  the  bottom  of  the  old  chest  for  that  roll 
of  pieces  we  wanted  this  forenoon.”  Now  the  old 
chest  held  many  treasures  and  they  thought  it  a  treat 

to  look  through  them.  At  supper  time  E - remarked: 

“  Now,  we’ll  all  three  clear  away  the  dishes,  and  be 
thro’  when  Fred  comes  to  try  the  new  song  for  the 
concert.” 

The  next  morning  it  was:  “  Girls,  father  is  going 
to  the  wood  lot  this  forenoon.  If  you  work  spry,  you 
will  be  done  with  the  table,  and  it  will  be  a  good 
chance  to  ride  down  and  get  the  mosses  and  sticks  for 
which  the  teacher  asked.”  At  noon  she  told  them  that 
after  they  had  put  the  dishes  away  all  nice  they  might 
bring  the  dolls’  new  patterns  and  we  would  help  them 
make  the  dollies  some  new  things. 

And  so  it  went.  Never  once  during  my  visit  was 
there  any  lagging,  or  shirking,  or  pouting  among  the 
dishpans.  The  little  girls  were  all  animation  and 
good  cheer,  and  those  dishes  were  promptly  and  ener¬ 
getically  put  back  in  their  proper  places  after  each 
meal.  E - gave  them  a  new  train  of  thought,  reach¬ 

ing  out  beyond  the  tiresome  duty,  and  the  rattle  of 
the  dishes  was  gaily  accompanied  with  childish  chatter. 
Indeed,  E - -herself,  when  performing  some  house¬ 

hold  duty  especially  distasteful  to  her  (for  even  the 
work  we  like  to  do  usually  has  some  unpleasant 
features),  always  looked  beyond  it  to  something 
pleasant  waiting  in  the  future.  Is  that  faculty  wholly 
a  gift  granted  to  the  few,  or  many  ;  or  may  we  all  ac¬ 
quire  it  ?  _  s.  M.  N. 

Thick,  Firm  and  Cold. — I  would  like  to  add  a  word  to 
“Sweet  Fern’s”  “whipped  cream.”  To  insure  suc¬ 
cess,  the  cream  must  be  cold.  If  it  be  thick,  firm 
and  cold,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  prepare  this  de¬ 
licious  dessert;  otherwise  it  is  very  apt  to  prove  a 
failure.  Those  who  do  churning  know  that  the  butter 
will  not  come  when  the  cream  is  very  cold,  and  also 
that  at  this  temperature  it  swells  to  double  the 
quantity  that  was  poured  into  the  churn.  This  is 
exactly  the  condition  favorable  for  preparing  whipped 
cream.  mrs.  w.  a.  k. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

The  Chautauqua  address,  asked  for  by  a 
reader,  is  :  “  Chautauqua  Office,  Drawer 
194,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.”  Catalogues  or  other 
desired  matter  may  be  obtained  from 
this  address. 

Fast  Colors. — If  you  wash  flannel,  (I 
mean  underwear  and  outside  garments, 
together  with  baby  hoods,  blankets,  etc.) 
black  ginghams,  prints,  etc.,  to  preserve 
the  color,  use  cold  water  and  hard  soap. 
Rinse  in  cold  water.  It  has  never  failed 
me.  o.  e. 

Washington  Fritters. — Make  a  stiff  bat¬ 
ter  with  one  quart  of  flour  in  which  has 
been  sifted  two  teaspoon fuls  of  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves  and 
two  of  cinnamon,  and  enough  sugar  to 
sweeten,  and  either  milk  or  water  to  make 
a  batter.  You  may  use  an  egg  or  not 
as  you  like.  Stir  well,  and  fry  in  small 
cakes  in  hot  lard.  Very  nice  eaten  with 
apple  or  cranberry  sauce.  m.  h.  m. 

Borax  For  Humors.— I  find  strong  borax 
water  effective  against  pimples,  black¬ 
heads  and  humors.  Wash  the  face  thor¬ 
oughly  and  often. 

To  Strengthen  A  Placket. — Instead  of 
using  gussets  at  the  sides  of  little  girls’ 
drawers,  take  a  crosswise  strip  of  cloth 
as  long  as  the  opening,  and  one  inch 
wide.  Sew  down  on  the  outside,  turn 
and  stitch  on  the  wrong  side.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  machine,  and  will  never 
tear  down.  J.  E.  A. 

A  Woman’s  Signature.— A  point  which 
the  women  with  wide  open  eyes  usually 
note,  but  which  many  others  ignore, 
touches  their  signatures.  Those  who 
consider  themselves  the  highest  author¬ 
ity,  lay  down  the  rule  that  a  woman’s 
signature  never  takes  cognizance  of  her 
husband’s  name  ;  her  address  always 
recognizes  the  husband,  so  long  as  he  is 
living.  Writing  to  strangers,  she  signs 
her  own  name,  as,  “  Serena  Cordwainer,” 
and  below  this,  usually  at  the  left  and 
often  in  parenthesis,  she  gives  her  ad¬ 
dress  ;  as,  “  Mrs.  Caleb  M.  Cordwainer, 
Sometown,  Cal.”  Yet  the  number  of 
women  who  so  far  sink  themselves  in 
their  husband’s  identity  as  to  sign  the 
husband’s  name  (prefixed  only  by  the 
timid  Mrs.)  is  legion.  We  have  seen  this 
form  even  in  autograph  albums  ;  while 
in  the  public  press  the  articles  by  “  Mrs. 
Caleb”  cannot  be  numbered. 

But  IS  It  a  Whim  ?— Nor  is  it  all  a  whim 
this  notion  that  a  woman  should  sign 
her  own  name  ?  This  very  day  of  writ 
ing,  we  desired  for  especial  reasons  to 
know  the  full  name  of  one  of  our  own 
long-time  contributors  ;  yet  a  search 
through  all  her  letters  to  the  Home 
Department,  gave  no  clue  to  her  as  an 
individual,  for  every  letter  in  our  possess¬ 
ion  was  signed  “Mrs.  Caleb  Cordwainer.” 
Will  the  “Mrs.  Cordwainers”  among  our 


of  cod-liver  oil  presents  a 
perfect  food — palatable, 
easy  of  assimilation,  and 
an  appetizer ;  these  are 
everything  to  those  who 
are  losing  flesh  and 
strength.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  pure  cod-liver  oil, 
the  greatest  of  all  fat  pro¬ 
ducing  foods,  with  Hypo- 
phosphites,  provides  a  re¬ 
markable  agent  for  Quick 
Flesh  Building  in  all  ail¬ 
ments  that  are  associated 
with  loss  of  flesh. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  Chemists, 

New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


contributors  recognize  this  our  whim — 
if  they  must  so  regard  it — and  sign  their 
own  names  to  articles,  rather  than  those 
of  their  husbands  ? 

Open  Eyes  May  See  at  my  Home:  A 
small  vial  tunnel  hanging  to  the  kerosene 
can  to  be  used  in  filling  lamps.  It  hastens 
the  labor  and  is  a  great  help  for  unsteady 
hands  and  failing  eyesight  In  washing 
I  never  handle  the  top  of  the  wash-board 
with  wet  hands  but  move  it  at  will  by 
taking  hold  of  the  sides,  and  thereby 
save  myself  from  being  wet  to  the  skin 
as  I  have  seen  others  who  had  not 
studied  into  the  cause  of  wet  waists.  All 
sheets  we  make  with  hems  the  same 
width  at  both  ends,  so  that  they  will 
wear  out  evenly  ;  the  user  not  knowing 
which  was  the  top  or  bottom  at  time  of 
changing.  The  corks  of  vials  and  jars 
are  inclosed  in  a  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
hemmed  or  fringed,  of  square  shape;  and 
large  enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  corners 
above  the  cork.  One  can  thus  remove 
the  corks  easily  without  tbe  aid  of  forks 
or  any  pointed  instrument,  mrs,  o  j.  p. 

Keep  out  the  Cold.— Those  of  us  who 
live  in  old  houses  can  keep  out  the  cold 
which  enters  at  the  bottom  of  outer  doors 
by  making  ticks  four  inches  wide  and  as 
long  as  the  door.  Fill  these  with  excel¬ 
sior.  Tack  them  on  the  door  so  that 
they  will  swing  easily  and  you  have 
something  far  better  to  manage  than  an 
old  blanket  or  piece  of  carpeting  which 
the  first  one  leaving  the  house  dis¬ 
places.  N.  P. 


healthfuLof  foods.  Since  milk,  in  the  case 
of  sore  throat,  is  almost  the  only  food 
which  can  be  taken,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  is  also 
highly  recommended  in  case  of  typhoid 
and  other  fevers,  it  becomes  a  matter  o’ 
considerable  importance  that  children 
should  retain  their  natural  appetite  for 
it,  or  at  least  that  they  do  not  learn  to 
dislike  it.  K. 

Codfish  Balls. — To  how  many  house¬ 
keepers  does  making  fish  balls  seem  very 
laborious  ?  Suppose  the  next  time  you 
wish  to  make  codfish  balls  you  try  this 
plan  :  Pick  up  one  coffee  cupful  of  cod¬ 
fish  quite  fine.  To  this  add  two  cupfuls 
of  raw  potato  sliced — the  fish  even  meas¬ 
ure  and  the  potato  heaped.  Cover  with 
cold  water  and  boil  till  the  potato  is 
cooked.  Take  from  the  fire,  and  drain 
off  all  the  water.  Add  pepper  and  butter 
to  suit  the  taste.  Mash  thoroughly  with 
a  potato  masher.  When  cool  enough  to 
handle,  flour  the  hands  and  make  into 
balls.  This  amount  is  sufficient  for  four 
persons.  Suet  or  nice  beef  drippings 
are  better  for  frying  them  than  either 
lard  or  pork  fat.  n.  p. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


$U*jCfUMtt0Ui!S 


Ideals. — The  man’s  “womanly  woman” 
is  amiable,  quiet,  and  domestic.  She 
loves  to  sit  upon  a  low  chair  and  hem 
things,  with  the  lamplight  falling  over 
her  hair.  In  theory  this  is  the  sort  of  a 
woman  a  man  prefers  ;  in  practice  he 
may  choose  one  entirely  her  opposite. 
She  does  not  exist  in  large  quantities, 
which  is  lucky,  as  she  might  prove  dread¬ 
fully  insipid.  The  woman’s  “  manly 
man”  means  a  strong,  brave,  daring,  and 
“  masterful”  man.  She  likes  that — in 
dreams.  In  actual  life  she  may  find  that 
a  man  neither  daring  nor  imperious  has 
satisfactory  and  endearing  qualities 
which  make  him  more  after  her  heart 
than  the  ideal  of  her  dreams  could  ever 
be.  All  this,  and  more,  says  Harper’s 
Bazar ;  to  which  the  editor  of  the 
Traveler’s  Record  appends  this  bit  of 
wisdom:  The  trouble  is,  that  each  set 
of  qualities  implies  at  least  a  tendency 
to  corresnonding  defects.  The  gentle 
and  domestic  woman  may  be  narrow, 
stubborn,  and  jealous  of  all  life  broader 
than  her  own  The  man  who  always  has 
his  own  way  outside  his  house  is  pretty 
sure  to  have  it  inside  too,  and  “  master¬ 
fulness”  is  not  quite  so  admirable  to  a 
woman  when  it  means  selfish  disregard 
of  her  wishes  and  judgment. 

Judicious  Use  Of  Milk. — Mothers  so  fre¬ 
quently  worry  because  their  little  ones, 
one,  two  or  three  years  old,  are  troubled 
with  constipation.  A  few  years  later 
they  are  distressed  because  their  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  like  milk,  and  will  not  even 
taste  it,  much  less  drink  it.  Is  there  not 
some  relation  between  the  two  condi¬ 
tions  ?  I  have  learned  from  my  own  ex 
perience  that  at  least  one  cause  of  con¬ 
stipation  in  children  from  one  to  three 
years  old,  may  be  an  exclusive  milk  diet 
at  this  age.  Many  mothers  are  loth  to 
give  baby  anything  but  milk,  for  fear  it 
may  disagree  with  it,  and  continue  the 
milk  diet  too  long.  The  health  may  not 
be  perceptibly  impaired,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  robust  strength  which  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  solid  food  would  suppiy. 
This  dislike  of  milk  is  very  probably 
caused  by  the  whole  system  crying  out 
against  the  long-continued  use  of  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The 
child  is  thus  debarred  later  in  life  from 
enjoying  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  Tt  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


If  you  name  Thi  B.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertiser*  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Your  Family 

should  be 
provided  with  the 
well-known  emergency 
medicine, 

AYER’S 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

The  best  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs. 
Prompt  to  act, 

Sure  to  Cure 


If  you  have  Malaria,  Files,  Sick  Head- 
ache.  Costive  Bowels,  Dumb  Ague  or  A 
if  your  food  does  not  assimilate, 


•Tuff’s  Tiny  Pills  J 

HB  will  cure  these  troubles.  Dose  small. 
Price,  ‘/45c.  Office,  30  Park  Place,  1Y.  Y. 

•••••••••• 


1 


Alfred  Peats  1 

WALL 

paper! 


Send  5c  for  postage  on  IOO  beauti¬ 
ful  samples  and  our  guide,  “How 
to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home 
Decoration,”  will  be  sent  FREE. 

Handsome  Hold  Parlor  Paper,  10, 12  1-2, 15c 
Per  roll,  all  with  wide  borders  and 
ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Papers 
5  to  9c.  Will  refer  you  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  welt  satisfied 
customers.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $I.OO. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

Wall  Paper  Merchant, 

▼  136-138  W.  riadison  St.,  Chicago, 
w  30-32  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 
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Y 
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The  plague  of  lamps  is  the 
breaking  of  chimneys  ;  but 
that  can  be  avoided.  Get 
Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass.” 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  “pearled  — a  trade 
mark. 

Cylinder  tops  are  etched  in  the 
glass  “MACBETH  &  CO.  PEARL 
glass.  ’  ’ — another  trade-mark. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 

SOFT  Leather  has  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil  in  it;  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


4M  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned." 

Thin  IittdieB’  Solid  French 
Dongola  Kid  Button  Boot 
dellvored  free  nnywhere  In  tho 
U.S. ,  on  receipt  of  Cush,  Money 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
Equals  every  way  tho  boots  sold 
in  all  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 

We  make  this  boot  ourselves,  there- 
to  we  guarantee  the  ,/It.  style  and  wear, 
and  if  any  ono  is  not  satisfied  wo 
will  refund  the  money  or  Bend 
another  pair.  Common  Sense 
or  Opera  Toe,  widths  C,  D.E, 
jo  EE,  sizes  1  to  8,  and 
half  sizes.  Send  your 
size;  we  will  fit  you. 

Illustrated 
Catalogue 

FREE 

148  Fell  oral  8t. 


o{  lst  quality  can  ever 
be  sent  by  mail.  May¬ 
hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4, 5  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr. Roses  of  rareexcellence-everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros. ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


_ GRAPE  VINES 

100  Vurletle*.  Al»o  Hmull  Fruit*,  Tree*,  Ac.  Be«4 
roote4  itock.  Oeauine,  cheap,  id  Maniple  Tinea  mailed  for  10*. 
Deaoriptlvc  price  lint  tree.  LKW1K  ROKHCJIf,  F redoes  la,  fl,TT# 


fr.ALNEER’S 

RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


If  you  want  Pure  Freeh  C  AVP 
SeedsCheap,  direct  from  w  r\  * .  , 
growers,  send  for  our  Beautiful 
Illus'dVntn  \oftue  mailed  Free. 
Pkt’s  only  2  and  3  ctH.  Market 
Hardeners  ask  for  IS  fl  ||  rV 
Wholesale  Price  Juist.  IV I L!  I.  m  I 

AIjNEER  BliOS. 

E/OGKffOE/D,  ILh. 


1854.— Established  39  Years.— 1893. 

U.S. Solid  Wheel 

The  Old  Reliable 
HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

Gem  Steel 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 

best  made:. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Having  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 


KANG  YOUR  DOORS 

on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Ktan- 
ley’s  Corrugated  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 
much  stronger  and  handsomer  than  tho  old 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


They  can  be  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  ac 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  It 
no  hardware  dealer  In  your  vicinity  keeps  them, 
write  us. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS.  New  Britain.  Conn. 
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What  In  Nervons  Prostration? 

A  condition  reuniting  from  the  over-expenditure 
Of  vital  force — living.  In  work  or  socley,  “  beyond 
our  means  ”  as  far  as  brain  and  nerve  power  Is  con¬ 
cerned.  Its  deplorable  symptoms  are  thus  graphi¬ 
cally  described  by  a  recent  writer:  "Nervous  pros¬ 
tration  Is  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  any  disease 
which  does  not  threaten  speedy  death.  It  Is  most 
treacherous,  producing  a  condition  more  painful 
than  pain,  a  weakness  weaker  than  extreme  fatigue, 
despondency  more  dejected  than  the  lowest  of  low 
spirits,  an  Instability  of  self-control  destructive  of 
confidence,  making  work,  mental  and  physical,  more 
distasteful  to  the  once  energetic  nature  that  never 
knew  weariness  than  to  the  constitutionally  la/.y; 
while  the  exterior  aspect  Is  one  of  health,  and  mus¬ 
cular  strength  for  a  single  effort  may  not  be  Im¬ 
paired.  Add  to  this  a  craving  for  sympathy  without 
the  means  of  eliciting  It  because  It  Is  1  mere  nervous 
prostration.’ " 

Is  It  to  be  expected  that  any  medicine  put  Into  the 
stomach  can  restore  a  person  so  afflicted  ?  Is  It  not 
more  reasonable  to  look  for  help  to  natural  means 
and  methods  ? 

The  records  of  T)R8.  Starkey  &  Pai.en,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  discoverers  and  only  dispensers  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  abundantly  prove  that  such  Is  the 
case.  During  their  twenty-three  years  of  wide  prac¬ 
tice,  thousands  (literally)  have,  after  trying  every 
ther  means  attainable,  found  In  Compound  Oxygen 
the  one  thing  needful  to  put  them  on  the  right  side  of 
the  line  of  health  and  happiness. 

They  constantly  receive  letters  similar  to  this: 

“Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— I  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  yourC.  O.  to  anyone  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration.  I  have  realized  from  Its  use  a 
degree  of  benefit  I  had  never  expected.  Overwork 
and  weak  lungs  had  almost  brought  me  to  the  end 
of  my  rope.  C.  O.  used  regularly  for  three  weekB 
cured  a  cough  which  physicians’  prescriptions  had 
falled.for  months  to  cure.  In  two  months’  time  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  entire  system  was  reconstructed.  I  weigh 
twenty  pounds  more  than  I  did  when  I  began  Its  use 
and  feel  as  big  as  a  house.  I  have  always  strenu¬ 
ously  objected  to  the  use  of  drngB  and  have  never 
used  them  but  by  the  advice  of  a  physician  or  one  In 
whom  I  had  confidence.  I  like  C.  O.  especially  be¬ 
cause  It  1b  not  a  drug.  Hartweli.  m.  Ayer, 

Ed.  Florence,  'limes,  Florence,  N.  C.” 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  and  best  known  peo¬ 
ple  In  the  country  have  had  a  like  experience,  and 
we  aro  at  liberty  to  refer  the  Interested  Inquirer  to 
them.  The  treatment  can  be  taken  at  home,  and 
consultation  before  and  throughout  It  Is  free.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Drs.  Htarkey  A.  Palkn,  1629  Arch  Ht..  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  Chicago,  Han  Francisco,  New  York  and 
Toronto,  Ont.— Adv. 


Bogus  white  lead  would  have  no  sale  did  it  not 
afford  makers  a  larger  profit  than  Strictly  Pure 
White  Lead. 


HOW  THE  WATCHES  AND  OTHER  PREMI¬ 
UMS  ARE  LIKED  BY  SUBSCRIBERS. 

My  watch,  got  of  you  eight  months  ago,  I  have 
carried  In  my  pocket  every  day  since,  when  doing  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  It  gives  perfect  satisfaction  and 
Is  Just  as  good  a  timer  as  I  ever  owned. — C.  K.  Pot¬ 
ter,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

The  lamp  Is  the  best,  for  the  price,  and  we  are  very 
much  Indebted  to  you  for  sending  It.  -Henry  Times, 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

The  telescope  arrived  to-day  and  I  am  well  pleased 
with  It.  It  Is  much  better  than  I  expected  to  receive. 
— W.  8.  Ferguson,  Venango  County,  Pa. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  knife. 
It  Is  of  extra  fine  metal.  Thank  you.  I  have  never 
got  anything  shabby  from  you.— C.  A.  Downing, 
Cass  County,  Mo. 

I  received  the  telescope  a  day  or  two  ago  and  the 
watch  to-day,  and  am  much  pleased  with  them. 
Accept  thanks  for  sending  them  so  promptly.— Ja  mes 
H.  Patton,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 

The  Carman  grape,  received  before  Christmas,  Is 
a  little  beuuty  and  all  right.  The  Levin  primer  that 
came  on  January  28  and  has  been  Industriously  at 
work  ever  since,  Is  a  daisy.  I  managed  to  break 
the  spring  the  other  day;  but  even  *hen  I  cutup  over 
700  cuttings  In  less  than  one  hour.  It  has  only  one 
little  fault:  the  point  of  the  knife  hits  the  rivet  In 
the  lower  Jaw.  This  Is  easily  remedied,  however,  by 
wedging  n  piece  of  leather  In  the  upper  handle  for 
the  back  of  the  knife  to  hit  against  1%  Inch  behind 
the  screw  rivet.  I  never  miss  a  chance  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  The  IUthai.  and  American  Garden 
ing. — D.  II.  Herron,  M.  D.,  Burleson  County,  Tex. 


The  wise  man  is  never  persuaded  to  buy  paint 
just  as  good”  or  “better”  than 


Bogus ! 

that  is  said  to  be  “just 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead. 

The  market  is  flooded  with  spurious  white  leads.  The  following  analyses, 
made  by  eminent  chemists,  of  two  of  these  misleading  brands  show  the  exact 
proportion  of  genuine  white  lead  they  contain : 

Misleading  Brand 


“  Standard  Dead  Co.  Strictly  Pure  White 
Dead.  St.  Louis.’’ 

Materials  Proportions  Analyzed  by 
Barytes  69.36  per  cent.  Regis  Chauvenet 

Oxide  of  Zinc  34.18  per  cent.  A  Bro., 

White  Lead  6.40  per  cent,  St.  Louis. 

Less  than  7  per  cent,  white  lead. 


Misleading  Brand 

“  Pacific  Warranted  Pure  [A]  White  Lead 

Materials  Proportions 
Sulphate  of  Lead  4.18  per  cent. 


Oxide  of  Zinc  46.04  per  cent. 
Barytes  50  08  percent. 

No  white  lead  in  it. 


Analyzed  by 
Lcdoux  A  (to., 
New  York. 


You  can  avoid  bogus  lead  by  purchasing  any  of  the  following  brands. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  “Old  Dutch  ”  process,  and  are  the  standards: 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 
“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 
"BEYMEk-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”.  (St.  Louis) 
“CORNELL  ’’  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ’’  (Pittsburgh) 
“  ECKSTEIN  ’’  (Cine  innati) 

“  .JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

(Pittsb’gh)  “FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  LEWIS  ”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“SALEM  ’’  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ’’  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  "  (New  York) 


For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If.7°.u  are  K°ine  to  Paint-  il  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a'book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Lent. 

Eggs  and  fish. 

Poultry  Is  higher. 

Capons  are  lower. 

Spring  lamb  Is  expensive. 

Onions  are  higher  and  scarcer. 

Frozen  poultry  Is  again  quoted. 

Cranberries  are  scarce  and  firm. 

Fancy  apples  are  firm  and  higher. 

Bad  weather  for  shipping  produce. 

Florida  oranges  are  dull,  but  no  lower. 

The  New  York  Food  Exposition  opens  March  7. 

Houthern  vegetables  are  an  uncertain  quantity  at 
this  season. 

Cold-storage  houses  aro  being  established  all  over 
the  country. 

The  sales  of  stearlne  during  the  month  of  January 
aggregated  670,000  pounds. 

Two  steamers  with  total  cargoes  of  46,000  sacks  of 
Scotch  potatoes  are  due  here. 

Beans  are  firmer;  arrivals  have  been  light;  the 
demand  Is  good,  and  prices  of  most  kinds  are  higher. 

A  Wisconsin  butcher  banged  himself  In  his  own 
Ice-box.  He  evidently  wished  to  make  sure  of  cold 
quarters— for  his  body,  at  least. 

Elmira,  N.  Y..  Is  excited  over  the  discovery  of  the 
fore  quarter  of  a  horse  nicely  dressed  and  wrapped 
up  In  a  blanket,  evidently  all  ready  for  market. 

Keports  from  Vermont  Indicate  that  the  farmers  of 
that  Htate  have  been  selling  their  hogs  dressed  nt  a 
less  price  than  swine  have  been  selling  for  alive  at 
Chicago. 

Best  grades  of  cheese  are  a  little  oil.  Lower  grades 
have  been  so  much  sought  after  on  account,  of  tho 
high  prices  of  boat,  grades  that  they  havo  been  well 
cleaned  up,  and  aro  firm  at  former  prices. 

January  31,  40.000  pounds  of  stearlne  which  had 
been  shipped  to  Europe  were  Imported  back  to  this 
country— an  Illustration  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
market,  and  the  great  paucity  of  hog  products. 

The  output  of  flour  from  Minneapolis  mills  last 
woek  showed  a  doorcase  of  over  11,000  barrels.  The 
production  was  163,785  barrels,  against  176,166  the 
week  before,  171,630  for  tho  corresponding  time  In 
1892  and  112,000  In  1891. 

Butter  Is  dull.  Receipts  are  only  moderate,  but 
the  demand  doesn't  seem  to  Increase  as  much  lower 
prices  would  seem  to  warrant.  Dairy  butter  Is 


SEEDS  AND  GRAPE  VINES  READY. 

The  new  bean  that  we  had  planned  to 
distribute  among’  subscribers  this  season 
iB  the  old  favorite  Dutch  Caseknife 
greatly  improved  by  many  years’  selec¬ 
tion.  But  as  the  crop  was  cut  short  by  early 
frosts,  we  now  announce  with  pleasure 
that  we  have  secured  a  stock  of  the  creat 
novelty,  Burpee’s  Dwarf  Black  Lima, 
from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  fa.  Co.  of  Phila 
delphia,  of  which  we  will  send  a  packet 
to  any  yearly  subscriber  who  sends  the 
three  cents  for  mailing.  The  mailing 
has  begun. 

The  tomato  seed  from  the  Carman’s 
selections  from  200  cross-bred  varieties 
is  now  being  sent  out.  Cost  of  mailing 
two  cents. 

The  Carman  grape  vines  are  being 
mailed  to  all  sections  where  the  climate 
is  suitable  for  planting  ;  the  rest  will 
follow  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
Cost  of  mailing  eight  cents. 

The  supply  of  Narcissus  bulbs  is  ex 
hausted. 

We  have  secured  a  lot  of  Pearl  tube¬ 
rose  bulbs,  and  will  send  six  of  them  pre¬ 
paid  to  any  yearly  subscriber  who  sends 
eight  cents  for  the  cost  of  mailing.  The 
retail  price  of  these  bulbs  is  five  to  seven 
cents  each.  They  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  garden  flowering  bulbs  and  are 
easy  of  culture. 

We  especially  request  applicants  for 
the  gift  seeds  and  plants  to  write  for  the 
same  on  a  piece  of  paper,  separate  from 
other  orders,  and  accompanied  by  the  re¬ 
quisite  amount  in  postage  stamps.  It 
will  facilitate  matters  very  much  in  our 
office,  as  the  seed  distribution  receives  at¬ 
tention  in  a  separate  department,  and 
the  regular  departments  .are  being 
worked  to  their  utmost  capacity. 


Deserving  Confidence.  No 
article  so  richly  deserves  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  Brown’s  Bronchial 
T roches.  Sufferers  from 
Asthma  and  Bronchitis  should 

scarcest,  an<l  held  with  most  firmness.  The  Boston,  tCV  them.  ThcV  are  Universallv 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  markets  are  reported  qnlet  '  ]  * 

and  steady.  considered  superior  to  all  other 

Eggs  are  lower  at  this  writing,  and  dealers  show  a 
disposition  to  keep  the  price  down  If  possible,  but  the 
recent  cold  weather,  Interrupted  traffic,  Increased 
consumption  during  Lent,  and  the  high  prices  of 
meats  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  any  disas¬ 
trously  low  figures.  Still,  lower  prices  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  before  long. 

About  hops,  the  Watervllle  Times  says  thatscarce- 
ly  anything  Is  doing;  the  few  lots  marketed  are  com¬ 
mon  grades  and  bring  only  about  20  and  21  cents; 
very  few  samples  of  choice  grades  are  being  shown 
and  all  dealers  report  such  holders  as  still  refusing 
market  prices.  If  choice  hops  wore  thrown  on  the 
market  owing  to  the  present  condition  of  things  they 
probably  would  not  bring  over  22  cents. 


articles  used  for  relieving 
Coughs  and  Throat  Troubles. 

“WAY  DOWN  UPON  THE” 

FLORIDA 


PENINSULA  is 

a  FRONT-FRISK 
township  of  high,  healthful  land,  dotted  with  clear 
lakes,  free  of  marsh,  filled  with  Northern  people. 
No  negroes,  no  liquor,  no  malaria;  whore  plnoapples. 
lemons  and  oranges  grow  best,  and  fresh  vegetables 
are  gathered  all  winter.  Homes  sold  on  Installments 
so  cheap  I  “The  Florida  Homeseeker,”  monthly, 
tells  all  about  It.  Sample  Free.  Write 

O.  M.  CROSBY,  Editor,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL,  8hr“'”‘’ 


greens,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  FOR  SPRING 


Kver- 

PI.ANTING. 


XI  I  U/AklftCD  9.  DADDV  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries. 


THE  EMPIRE 


iFire  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 


STANDARD  FENCE  MACHINE. 

Fight  Years  of  Success.  Weaves  both  farm 
and  lawn  fence.  Every  farmer  can  build  his  own 
lonce  better  and  cheaper  than  he  can  buy.  35 
to  50c.  per  rod  complete.  One  man  can  build 
60  rods  a  day.  Works  perfectly  over  hilly  ground 
and  with  any  kind  of  pickets.  Over  12,000  in  use. 
Address  EMPIRE  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Richmond,  Ind. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  W™  r-  rt  TP  |  |  |  n  O 

use  of  the  celebrated  ■  C*  t\  9  I  In  I  As  EL  IV  *3) 

Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 

CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY 

13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  (Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of 
tho  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  A  IAV  A  YS  RELIABLE 
brands  of  Fertilizers. 


THE 


! 


Canada  TJnleached  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

62  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES 

ere  second  to  none.  We  have  all  the  best  varieties. 
We  grow  all  our  own  stock.  Our  crop  last  year  was 
line.  No  rot.  40-pago  Catalogue,  .with  points  for 
growers,  free.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wls. 


ninPN  nilFPN  Raspberry  Plants  by  dozen  or  1000. 
ULLK.Ii  yULLIi  Poach  Trees,  all  sizes.  Aspar¬ 
agus  Roots,  Osage  Plants,  General  Nursery 
Stock.  (Send  list  wanted  for  Spring.) 

.1081 A1I  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


WA*  TEI)— Man  In  each  City  and  good  Country 


goods, 
ences. , 


own  to  open  small  office  and  handle  my 
Moderate  salary  to  start.  Stamp  and  refer- 
A.  T.  MORRIS,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CHOICE  PLANTS. 

Old  and  new  varieties  of  the  heat  Otsego,  Prize  and 
Dayton  Strawberries, Lovett  and  Kansas  Raspberries. 
Description  of  the  new  Sanford  Blackberry.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  testimonials,  free. 

CHARLES  W.  GRAHAM,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


CANNING 

Farnbam,  N.  Y 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  and 
Mention  this  paper, 


t  i 


THE  WENTZELL.’ 


^Strawberry  Plants  tor  sale  by  the  Originator, 
F.  ft.  WENTZELL,  Monroeville,  N.  J.  Ready  for 
shipment  April  16.  $1.00  per  dozen. 


OTRAW  BERRY  PLANTS  —  Largest  Stock  and 
O  Lowest  Prices.  Si.aymakbk  A  Son,  Dover,  Del 


UIICC  S1TB  RHK  CA1TSOT  USTK  HOW 
Wlrl.  YOU  DO  IT  rou  TIIK  HOMY. 
$|()  fioyi  a  |tt.00  Improved  Oxford 
V I L  Hewing 

kble,  l 
work,) 

attachment*  f 
ytara.  Buy  d  tract  bum  our  factorj,and  mt,  diklua 
and  axtulk  profit.  Send  for  KBSX  CATtLOUUBo 
OKU.  COJU’ASXe  OKI”!  T  64  C1UCAU0*  ILL. 


OLD  COINS 

» 18, 888  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Have  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
YON  BERGEN,  95  Bcollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

RHEUMATISM. 


To  any  person 
su  fieri  n  g  with 
RHEUMATISM 
In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  In  mv  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  1  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKHURST,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sar?y‘ c^v*., 

Offers  OOO  choice  farms;  8,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
otrooier 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

1.  I  have  not  seen  the  Milk  Exchange  prices  quoted 
of  late  and  would  like  to  see  them,  as  I  send  my  milk 
to  a  station.  2.  Am  X  entitled  to  the  seeds  and 
plants?  If  so,  what  Is  the  postage?  o.  e.  w. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AXS. — 1.  The  Milk  Exchange  price  Is  quoted  from 
time  to  time,  also  the  price  for  which  the  surplus 
sells  on  the  platform.  At  present,  tne  Exchange 
price  Is  3(4  cents.  2.  Every  subscriber  who  complies 
with  the  conditions  published  from  time  to  time. 
Is  entitled  to  all  the  seeds  and  plants  offered .  Bee 
Publisher's  Desk,  February  11,  and  in  this  number. 
The  conditions  must  be  compiled  with. 

A  young  orchard  planted  six  or  eight  years  ago  Is 
very  thrifty;  but  nearly  every  summer  one  or  two  of 
the  trees  die.  Examination  shows  that  all  the  bark 
Is  oil  within  three  Inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  What  Is  the  cause,  and  what  Is  a  remedy? 

Eglon,  W.  Va.  S.  G. 

Ans. — Mice.  There  Is  no  remedy  except  preven¬ 
tion.  All  weeds  and  trash  should  be  cleared  away 
from  the  trees  In  the  fall,  and  they  Bhould  be  banked 
up  with  earth  a  foot  high.  This  will  prevent  the 
trouble,  tor  those  already  girdled,  there  Is  little 
hope.  Many  are  apparently  saved  by  being  tied  up 
with  various  compounds  to  induce  a  new  growth  of 
bark,  or  by  having  the  girdled  parts  bridged  over 
with  grafts  to  induce  a  new  union,  but  generally, 
soonor  or  later,  the  weakness  manifests  Itself,  and 
the  trees  break  olT  when  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain 
even  after  growing  luxurlant.y  for  years.  Hotter  root 
them  out  and  replace  with  new  trees. 

I  am  thinking  of  sowing  peas  In  spring  ;  are  they  a 
profitable  crop  In  this  section?  About  what  price  do 
they  bring,  and  what  Is  the  best  place  to  market 
them?  flow  about  sage  and  squashes  ?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  profitable  to  he  raised  on  farms?  j.  k.  t. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— Ask  some  one  who  grows  them  In  your 
locality,  and  who  knows  the  charater  of  your  soli, 
the  demands  of  the  market,  etc.  We  have  no  means 
Of  knowing  as  to  your  locality.  The  crops  mentioned 
usually  prove  profitable  If  there  Is  a  demand  for 
them  in  nearby  markets. 

About  what  Is  the  weight  of  the  young  spring 
lambs  that  sell  In  market  at  about  $8  to  $1U  per  car¬ 
cass  ?  I  have  a  lot  from  two  to  live  weeks  old  and 
would  like  to  sell  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 

Cockburn,  N.  Y.  C.  F.  8. 

Ans. — From  25  pounds  upward,  dressed.  They 
should  be  a  little  heavier  now  than  before  the  holl 
days,  as  they  are  more  plentiful,  and  a  little  extra 
weight  Is  an  advantage.  Your  oldest  ones  should 
soon  be  of  proper  weight.  Feed  them  all  they  will 
assimilate. 

I.  How  much  grain  Is  needed  for  feeding  hens  at 
night,  they  having  soft  food  In  the  morning  and 
nothing  between  times?  2.  What  beans  are  most 
profitable  as  shell  beans  for  market?  E.  8.  n. 

Harwtnton,  Conn. 

ANS.— 1.  We  don’t  know.  No  one  knows.  What 
breed  are  the  hens?  How  old?  How  large?  Are  they 
contlned  closely,  or  running  at  large?  Do  they  pick 
up  much  feed,  or  depend  entirely  upon  what  they 
are  fed?  The  average  hen  consumes  about  a  gill  u 
day  of  grain,  or  Its  equivalent.  Poultry  should 
not  go  without  food  until  night,  unless  running  out 
where  they  can  pick  up  considerable,  but  during  the 
da>  should  be  fed  lightly  on  Hmall  grain  scattered  In 
straw  or  other  Utter.  They  should  also  get  green 
stutf  of  some  kind,  ground  bone,  shells,  etc,  2.  It 
depends  upon  your  soil  and  market.  Marrows  and 
Kidneys  sell  highest,  but  Pea  and  Mediums  are  surer 
croppers.  Ask  some  successful  grower  In  your 
neighborhood. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  45  @2  50 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 2  15  @2  20 

Foreign,  Medium . 170  @180 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  90  @2  00 

Pea,  choice . 2  20  @2  26 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 2  86  @8  00 

W hlte  Kidney . 2  45  @2  70 

Lima,  California  (B0  lbs) . 2  20  @2  25 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 2  05  482  10 

Bags,  per  bush . 200  @  — 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 2  20  <&V.  40 


BUTTE  B. 

OkllAMBUy  AND  FACTORY. 

Creamery,  State  and  Pennsylvania,  extra. .28  48- 


State,  tubs,  common  to  good . —  48- 

Western,  separator,  extra . 28  48- 

Western,  firsts . 25  4827 

Western,  seconds . 23  4824 

Western,  June,  extras . 24  4826 

Western,  June,  firsts . 22  4824 

Western,  June,  seconds . 21  4822 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 22  4824 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  seconds. . .20  4822 

Western  factory,  June  firkins,  extras.... 19  @20 

June  drklns,  seconds  to  Ursts . —  48— 

June  tubs,  extras . —  @ — 

Fresh,  small  tubs . 32  48- 

Fresh  firsts . 21  @22 

Fresh  seconds . 18  @20 

Thirds . 17  4818 

DAIRY. 

State,  half  tubs  and  palls,  extras . 27  @— 

Hall’ tubs  and  palls,  firsts . 22  @26 

Half  tubs  and  palls,  seconds . 20  @22 

Firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 25  @25(4 

Firkins  and  tubs,  Ursts . 22  4824 

Tubs, seconds .  .....22  @22 

Firkins,  extra . 24(4@26 

Firkins,  firsts . 22  @24 

Firkins,  seconds . 21  @22 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . —  @ — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . —  @ — 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . —  @ — 

Western,  firsts . .*....22  @22 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Thirds . 16  @16 

Bolls,  fresh . 18  @20 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  26(4@26(4 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 211  @20)4 


Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime. .  25  @28 

_ Z,  Physicians  prescribe  TUTT’S  PILLS. 


SAMPLES  NECESSARY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 

AND  FULL  INFORMATION  r-.^  .  .  .  —.a-..  ,  „  „  »  .  .  _  .  „  „ 

FREE !  POULTRYMEN  AND  FARMERS. 

Neponset  Water  Proof  Fabrics. 

Cover  and  Sheath  your  Barn,  all  of  your  Outbuildings.  Protect  your  Greenhouses  and  Hot-Beds.  Sheath  your 
Houses,  etc.  The  best  thing  made,  and  is  Low  Cost  They  Cost  but  One-Third  the  price  of  Shingles.  Absolutely  WATER¬ 


PROOF,  FROST-PROOF  and  A  IR-TIGHT.  Any  one  can  put  them  on.  They  will  save  you  Money.  Write  at  once  to 

F-  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

iff  Any  reliable  man  can  establish  a  substantial  and  protltabto  business  In  the  section  In  which  ho  Uvob  by  soiling  NEPONSET  PAPERS,  which  have  boon 
recognized  for  years  as  the  BEST  In  the  World.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  ESTABLISH  YOUB8ELF  WITH  OUB  HOUSE. 


CHEESE. 

8tate factory,  full  oream,  fall  made,  colored, 

fancy, . 12  @— 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 12  48- 

Full  cream,  choice . 11  (4@119( 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10944811  (4 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9(4@10(4 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice . 10(4@1094 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  8  4810 

Part  skims,  choice .  9  @  9(4 

Part  skims,  prime . 8(4@  9 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  8(4®  8 

Part  skims,  common .  6  48  8 

Full  skims .  1  @2(4 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @  1(4 

FBU1T8— DBIKD 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 11(44611(4 

Choice . 10(4@1094 

Prime .  9(4 @10 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  siloed .  694  @  8(4 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  694@  0 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy .  0(4@  7 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice .  8  @8(4 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  8  ®— 

Chopped .  2  @2(4 

Cores  and  skins .  I(4@  2 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 15  @— 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . I2(4@14 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 12  @18 

Ga.,  peeled,  common .  9  @11 

Baspberrles,  evaporated . 28  @24 

Sun-dried . 22  @28 

Cherries  . : .  ..19  @20 

Huckleberries . 11  @12 

Blackberries .  S(4@  7 

1891 .  5*4®  8(4 

Apricots.  California . 15  @17 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  10  @15 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 10  @14 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Damson . 8  @9 

FBUIT8— GBBEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  26@8  26 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl . 2  00@2  76 

Spltzonburg,  extra  fancy . 8  5048  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  50488  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  76482  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 8  50@4  00 

Good  to  prime .  . 2  50488  25 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@2  00 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 8  00483  25 

Good  to  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50482  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  God,  Early  Bluok,  fanoy .  9  00@9  50 
Cape  Cod,  lute  kinds,  fair  to  oholco. . .  .8  50@10  00 

Cape  Cod,  Inferior,  per  bbl .  6  00@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  prime  to  fancy,  per  crate . 2  26@2  60 

Cape  Cod,  fair  quality,  per  crate . 2  00@2  26 

Jersey,  prime,  dark,  per  crate . 2  25482  76 

Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  crate . . .  1  75@2  00 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  ltlver . 3  00@4  00 

Bright  fancy,  178  to  200s  per  box . 2  60@2  76 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  00482  37 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  r,0@2  00 

llusset,  per  box . 1  ou@2  12 

jirape  fruit,  oholce,  per  box . 2  00483  00 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  50486  00 

Mandarins,  per  box . 1  5o@3  00 

GINSENG. 

Northern  and  Canada,  per  lb . $2  76482  00 

Western  as  to  quality,  per  lb .  2  20482  80 

Southern  as  to  quality .  2  20462  40 

GBA88  SEED. 

Clover .  14  @  18 

Timothy . 2  00  @2  26 

HONEY. 

White  Clover,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  pound . 12  @16 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  11  @12 

Poor,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Buckwheat,  1  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  9  @10 

2  lb.  bxs.,  per  lb .  8  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . —  @— 

Southern,  per  gallon . 80  @70 

MEATH  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Host  native  steers  . . 6  00  @6  85 

Poor . 3  60  @4  00 

Texans . 3  16  464  60 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 2  10  463  76 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lh. .  .  8  46  9(4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7(4@  8(4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6(4@  7 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lh .  3  @  4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2  @2(4 

Grassors,  per  lb .  294®  3(4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lh .  9  @13 

Country  dressed,  prime  .  11  @11(4 

jCountry  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9(4@10(4 

iJCountry  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7(448  9 

.  Dressed  butttermllk,  per  lb .  4  @8 

Dressed  grassors,  per  lh .  5  @6(4 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 60  00  @  — 

Poor  to  fair . 17  50  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  8(4@  9 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb . 6  48  8 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  6  @6 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lh .  10  @10(4 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lh .  994@10 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  9  @  9(4 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 8  00  @8  60 

Boasting  Pigs,  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb.  14  @  20 

Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb  .  18  @  20 

HOPS. 

State,  choice,  1892 . 24  @— 

Prime,  medium,  1892 . 23  @— 

All  grades,  1891 . 19  @21 

Old  olds .  «  @10 

Pacific  coast,  all  grades,  1892 . 20  4823(4 

Coast,  all  grades,  1891 . 16  @20 

Coast,  old  olds .  5  @10 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 47  @52 

Bermuda,  per  bbl .  4  @  6 

GBA1N. 

Wheat . 74  @89 

Bye .  67  @64 

Barley . 67  @85 

Buckwheat . 61  @54 

Corn . 61  @53 

Oats . 88  @46(4 


To  effect  Immediate  Belief  in  Abthma,  try 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  acts  promptly  by 
overcoming  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  wind- 
tubers,  and  by  causing  the  ejection  of  the  mucus 
which  clogs  them.  For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup  and 
Hoarseness,  this  medicine  Is  equally  beneficial; 
while  for  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  Disorders,  It 
Is  both  a  palliative  and  a  curative,  and  a  sure  and 
prompt  remedy  for  alllstubbornlUoughs  and  Colds.— 
Add). 


Notice  to  Tobacco  Growers! 

PARTIES  WISHING  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF 

Connecticut  Wrapper  Fertilizer 

Made  according  to  the  formula  of  the  late  Robt.  E.  Finney,  of  MuRield, 
Connecticut,  please  apply  to 

W.  S.  PINNEY,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Firm  contracts  will  be  made  for  April  or  May  delivery,  season  of  181)3. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  with  a  limited  number  of  selling  agents. 

APPLY  EARLY. 


✓  /V  C  /  /V/  /VXI  T/  S  Gc  A</y//~e  IA/  OAT  K S  / 

CIRCUL A R  SAWS/ €  (MACHINE KNIVES  nnnrr 

A  SPECIALTY.  )  PRICES .(  MILL  SUPPLIES  .  \ 

,  ■  .  RAD  tZ  L/  FF .  Ft  OWF  <5r  CO  .  C/A/C.//VASA  Tf.  O., 


gTHF  SCIENTIFIC  KITofTOOLS^^ 

Warranted  the  Host  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can 
furnish  Kit  complete  or  uny  purl  of  it,  leaving  out  articles^— B  C 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  Can  furnish  larger  Forges  0 
with  lever  If  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC  v— yjil 

GRINDING  MILL  "The  BESTfffb 

Catalogue.  — /MILL  on  EARTH.”  MJ 


funner’*  Forge,  No.  6  B.  Will 
heat  1  Yx  luoii  IroD. 


Ifr  ^ - Blacksmith’* 

I  Combination  Anvil  Hammer  and 
mid  Vi*e,  Hardened 
Face.  Flue  Pollah. 

Weight.  60  lh*.  Weight,  2  lh. 


Farrier’*  Plnoer*.  Cu*t 
Htcel.  12  Inch. 


i  Knife, Woostenholm. 


Adz  Eye  Shoeing  Hammer 
and  Handle,  Weight,  *J  oz. 


- — -  i  It  lack kiii  1th  ’n 

Blacksmith'*  Tong*,  Wrought  Cold  Chisel. 
Iron.  18  lncho*.  l^lhs. Steel. 


□jaEsr  y _ r  ’•tffl&n 

He  row  Plato,  3  Tap*,  3  Hot 
I)le*.  Cut  %,  Yx  and  ^  Inch. 


Blacksmith’* 
Hot  Chisel. 
Wx  lh*.  Steel. 


The  POOS  MPG.  OO.,  Spr>n#lloIci, 


Itlaflk.  X 
*mlth>  \  HU 

Drill  Pro**,  yjl 
Hand  Feed.  ill 
Weight,  tL 
60  lbs.  I 

Olilo. 


POTATOES. 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  26  46  5 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 1  60  @  i 

Bose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75  @  i 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  75  46  1 
State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  IbH  . .  ..2  50  @  1 
Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  hulk  180  lbs  .  .2  25  46  i 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich  ,  hulk,  180  lbs... 2  37  @  1 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  hulk,  per  bbl  ..2  25  @  1 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 150  @  i 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 4  00  46  ! 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 3  75  @  i 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 8  00  46  I 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  14  @  1 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  - 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  14  @  I 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  (J 

Eastern,  per  pair . 1  00  @ 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  1  50  482  ( 

Eastern . 2  26  @2  £ 

Boosters,  old,  per  11> .  9  @ 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  18  @  I 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  13  @  1 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  40  @  l 

DBKHHED  POULTBY  -  KB  ESI  I  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . I7(4@  1 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lh . 15(4@  1 

Western,  mixed,  per  lh .  15(448  I 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 18  @  I 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . ..16  ®  1 

Phlla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 15  @  I 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 16  @  I 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 16  @  1 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 15  &  - 

Western,  Inferior . 10  @  1 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb .  15  46  I 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 15  @  1 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 10  @1 

Western,  Inferior . 10  @ 

Old  roosters . 10  @  1 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 21  @  5 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 18  @! 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 14  @  1 

Capons,  western,  mixed  welghtH . 18  @  1 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . —  @- 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . —  @ 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . —  @ 

Western,  per  lh .  9  @ 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . —  @  ■ 

Western,  per  lb . 13  @1 

Squabs,  white,  large,  perdoz .  4  0046  ■ 

Dark  and  small,  oer  do*  .  3  0048  I 

DRESSED  POULTBY— FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  graded  No.  1,  per  lb .  17  46  1 

Graded,  No.  2,  per  lb .  13  @  1 

Chickens,  clear,  No.  1,  per  lb .  14  @  1 

Clear,  No.  2,  per  lb .  11  @  I 

Fowls,  No.  I,  per  lb .  18(4'" 

No.  2,  per  lb . 10  @ 

Ducks,  State,  fancy^  per  lb .  18  @ 

Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  15  @ 

Western,  No.  2.  per  lb .  12  @ 

Geese,  Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  12  @ 

Western,  No.  2,  per  lb  . . —  @ 


I  I  ucIho  n 


‘Bicycle’ Potato  Cultivator. 

Eusy /Fast  Flue.  No  more  ol  horse 


tl  1]  iLfcr  jjf/yit  i.  [M  snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
I  r  1)  '  P I  i 1 1  g  down  crops.  No  more  holil- 

1  Ik >4^|>lngplov;s  with  arms  and  legs  all 
lylKiOS’  day.  llalftho  labor.  Any  boy  can 

x/1  E  ‘hoe*  potatoes, com,  cotton,  truck, 

Alttrirk  /Till  flwt  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
MQCTJbr  A  A  A  l'lsays  *  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colynr’s  report 
I  wI***A»'  1 _il  B'fsflH  “Nearrut  Ideal  Cultivation.” 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RivcrHcad,  N.Y 

Fast  Fertilizer  Drills,  Potato  Harrows,  Diggers,  etc. 

OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  direct. 

FOWLKB  A  KARB1NGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


ALL  KINDS  OK  KIUJITS,  VKOKTAIILKS 
AND  PKOOUCK. 

Sii  o  r  ||  rnnOT  10W  ,,‘*rk  mace,  n.  y. 

m  ll.  Ot  La  n a  inUu  I  |Pr«4ar,  Ikmailuloa  Harcbul,. 

RKmitBNUE:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat'l  Bank 


$5 


A  DAY.  Ajfent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  E.  E.  Brewster,  Bor  612,  Holly,  Mich 


.Sewing  Machines  S8.85  to  $16 

Buys  best  &  latest  imp.  high  arm  Machines-  Free  trial 
,md  Catalog.  UNIVERSAL  M FC.CO. ,CH ICACO 

Jk  OTUA*  A  TAFT’S  A8TIIMALENB 

I  ■■  Iwl  r\—A||QC||iicver  fad,;  send  u»  you* 
address,  we  will  mail  trial  vUllLUi  n  i  ri.it  ^  §“  E* 

THE  OR.  TAFT  BROS.  M.  CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y.  I"  Ktt 


PTUm  for  our  list  of  19  Out  a* 
Sr,HI|  logs  of  Music  and 
indiuunu  Dili  sir  II I  Instruments. 

W.  Story.  26  Central  Ht.. Boston.  Mas# 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  In  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.  J.STEPHEN8,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


MARYLAND  FARMS.— Book  and  map  FREE 
C.  B.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Easton,  Md. 
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JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MRS.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Chap.  V. 

Mr.  Graves  had  spent  several  years  of 
his  life  upon  a  farm  ;  he  had  also  given 
the  subject  of  scientific  farming  some 
attention,  and  had  learned  much,  too,  by 
observation  of  the  methods  of  successful 
agricultural  men  with  whom  he  had  a 
wide  acquaintance. 

He  was  therefore  well  qualified  to  give 
practical  advice,  and  feeling  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  Janet  and  her  experiment,  he 
came  out  to  the  farm  the  week  following 
the  purchase  and  went  with  the  brother 
and  sister  over  the  ground. 

“  Just  here  will  be  the  place  for  your 
silo,”  he  said,  pointing  out  a  convenient 
location  from  which  to  feed  the  cattle. 
“  Those  fine,  juicy  corn  stalks  will  be 
just  in  the  right  condition  for  the  best 
ensilage  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to 
store  them.  1  have  a  work  on  modern 
methods  of  farming  which  will  give  you 
just  the  information  you  need  in  regard 
to  it — come  into  my  office  to-morrow  and 
get  it,  Mr.  Thorn.”  Mr.  Graves  hoped 
to  rouse  Jimmy’s  ambition  and  self- 
respect  by  assuming  him  to  be  the  head 
of  the  concern  rather  than  Janet. 

“  That  would  better  be  the  first  thing 
to  go  at,  don’t  you  think  Mr.  Graves  ?” 

“  Yes,  the  sooner  it  is  done  now  the 
better.  This  long  shed  can  be  repaired 
and  made  up  into  a  suitable  shelter  for 
your  young  stock — your  dairy  cows  will 
do  better  in  the  barn.  If  you  will  let 
me  advise  you,  Miss  Janet,  I  should  sell 
off  those  you  have  and  buy  Jersey  cows 
instead.  It  doesn’t  cost  a  dollar  more  to 
raise  a  Jersey  calf  or  feed  a  blooded  cow 
than  it  does  a  scrub,  but  it  does  make  all 
the  difference  imaginable  in  the  butter 
you  make,  and  the  price  it  commands.” 

“Janet  can  make  gilt-edged  butter, 
sir,  and  no  mistake  ;  just  give  her  a 
chance.” 

“  And  gilt-edged  butter  is  just  what 
the  market  demands  and  that  consumers 
will  have  at  any  price.  Give  your  farm 
some  pretty  name,  and  then  have  some 
pound  molds  made  with  a  stamp  on  which 
is  the  name  of  your  dairy,  and  you  will 


soon  have  a  regular  demand  for  all  you 
can  supply  at  the  highest  price  going. 
A  pound  brick  of  solid  Jersey  butter  will 
go  nearly  as  far  as  two  of  salvy  stuff 
specked  with  buttermilk,  and  house¬ 
keepers  soon  find  it.” 

“How  would  ‘Thorndale’  look  on  a 
pat  of  butter?”  asked  Janet,  entering 
into  the  idea  with  spirit. 

“Neat  and  sensible.  Some  little  addi¬ 
tion  to  ornament  it  would  be  a  good 
idea.” 

“  A  thorn  twig  with  the  name  under¬ 
neath — I’ll  draw  the  pattern  this  very 
day.” 

“  That  wheat  field  over  yonder  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  plowed  up  this  fall  and  seeded 
down  to  grass,  I  think.”  Jimmy  had 
grown  at  least  an  inch  taller  within  the 
last  hour,  and  his  head,  which  was  natur¬ 
ally  drooping,  was  thrown  up  with  anew 
accession  of  dignity  and  interest.  Clearly 
the  young  man  was  beginning  to  waken 
up  and  take  thought  for  himself. 

“  I  should  say  so.  You  want  your 
stock  pastured  convenient  to  your  sheds, 
and  especially  in  winter,  to  guard  against 
exposure  to  sudden  storms.” 

“Janet’s  teasing  me  to  put  out  a  lot 
o’  berry  bushes  for  her,  but  I  tell  her 
they  will  be  more  bother  to  her  than 
they’ll  come  to.” 

“  Right  there  I  think  you  are  mistaken, 
Mr.  Thorn.  Half  an  acre  put  into  small 
fruits  will  fill  in  some  very  inconvenient 
gaps  in  receipts  while  you  are  changing 
your  farm  policy.  Bushes,  well  set  now 
and  protected,  will  bear  next  summer 
and  come  into  full  bearing  a  year  later. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  mulched  each 
fall  with  barn  compost  and  your  wood 
and  coal  ashes,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  revenue  they  will  bring  in.  But 
with  fruit,  as  with  dairy  cows,  it  costs 
no  more  to  raise  a  big  berry  than  it  does 
a  little  one,  so  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  planting  small  kinds.” 

“  No  danger  of  that,  Mr.  Graces. 
J’net’s  eyes  are  wide  open  for  big  things,” 
Jimmy  replied,  laughing. 

“  Your  sister  is  a  sensible  girl,  and  will 
not  be  contented  with  a  small  and  in¬ 
ferior  success  when  a  larger  and  better 


one  may  be  had  by  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance.” 

“  Would  you  advise  us  to  make  a  sale 
of  the  cattle  and  machinery  ?  ”  asked 
Janet,  as  they  came  back  to  the  house. 

“Well  no,  T  think  not.  It’s  the  fashion 
in  this  country  to  furnish  a  big  dinner 
for  the  crowd  who  come  to  buy,  and  then 
there’s  your  auctioneer  to  pay — no,  I 
think  I’d  advertise  quietly,  and  I’ve  no 
doubt  you’ll  sell  just  as  advantageously 
and  save  your  labor.” 

“And  garden  sauce,”  added  Jimmy 
economically. 

Subsequent  events  proved  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Graves’s  advice,  as  one  after  an¬ 
other  of  the  articles  offered  found  buyers 
and  at  fair  prices. 

Of  the  machinery  which  was  to  be  sold, 
only  the  reaper  remained,  and  that 
seemed  likely  to  stay  by  them  until  an¬ 
other  harvest  approached.  One  corner 
of  what  had  been  a  large  corn  field  was 
cultivated  and  set  out  with  rows  of  black¬ 
caps,  the  luscious  purple  and  red  rasp¬ 
berries  ripening  at  different  times  and 
thus  securing  a  succession  of  bearing 

It  was  early  in  the  morniDg  and  Janet 
came  in  from  the  kitchen  to  the  break¬ 
fast  table  with  a  pot  of  hot  coffee  and  a 
plate  of  cakes.  Her  hands  were  full,  so 
was  her  head,  of  active  planning. 

“  Now  in  the  berry  and  vegetable 
season,  mother,  I  shall  have  my  own 
wagon,  and  supply  my  customers  at  their 
homes.  Take  orders  one  day  and  deliver 
the  next.” 

“For  the  land  sake,  J’net!  You  go  a- 
peddlin’?” 

“  Just  myself,  mother,  individually 
and  alone.  Now  don’t  look  so  shocked,” 
she  added  seriously.  “I  have  started  to 
make  this  venture  a  success,  and  my  pride 
is  safely  tucked  away  in  ^y  pocket  until 
I  can  afford  such  an  expensive  luxury. 
If  any  one  thinks  the  less  of  me  for  using 
every  honorable  meaDs  to  accomplish  my 
purpose,  I’m  sure  their  good  opinion 
cannot  be  very  valuable  to  me,  that’s 
all.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  y’r  pa’d 
say,  J’net.” 

Mrs.  Thorn  fired  her  last  shot  of  re¬ 


monstrance,  and  meekly  went  on  with 
her  breakfast,  feeling  that  she  had  done 
her  duty. 

“  Don’t  you  think,  mother,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  fit  up  that  south  corner 
of  the  barn  for  a  winter  hennery?  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  could  keep  the  hens  laying  all 
winter,  and  eggs  at  winter  prices  aren’t 
bad  property.  There’s  30  at  least  of  those 
young  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  which 
ought  to  belaying.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  you’re  going  to  make 
it  warm  enough,  J’net.” 

Mrs.  Thorn  drew  her  shoulder  shawl 
closer  with  a  shiver.  The  fall  winds 
had  been  cold  and  sharp,  and  the  little 
woman  was  not  so  strong  as  usual. 
Her  husband’s  death  had  been  a  ter¬ 
rible  shock  to  her,  though  borne  in  her 
meek,  uncomplaining  fashion,  and  she 
had  withered  and  wilted  under  it,  losing 
vitality  which  she  could  ill  spare. 

“  We’ll  line  it  first  with  building  paper 
and  then  build  up  an  outer  siding  of 
boards  with  a  space  between  for  filling 
in  with  sawdust.  There’s  old  lumber 
enough  lying  around  to  do  it  with,  and 
you’ll  hear  the  hens  crawking  and  ka- 
dah-cutting  their  thanks  for  it  all 
winter,” 

“Well,  do  just  as  you  think  best, 
J’net,”  Mrs.  Thorn  helped  herself  to 
another  of  the  delicately  browned  cakes, 
and  was  buttering  it  when  a  loud  rap 
sounded  on  the  outer  door. 

“  Mornin’,  good  mornin’,  Miss,  I’m  a 
little  airly  I  reckin,  but  I  got  an  airly 
start  fer  town,  an’  as  you  was  straight  in 
my  way  I  stopped.” 

It  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  man  of  fifty  or 
more  who  stood  there,  and  Janec  invited 
him  in,  wondering  greatly  what  the 
business  worm  could  be  which  such  an 
early  bird  was  seeking  to  dispatch. 

He  took  the  chair  she  offered,  opening 
his  rough  overcoat  and  throwing  it  back 
as  if  in  no  haste.  “  My  name  is  Gunther, 
Jacob  Gunther.  Mebbe  you’ve  heard  of 
me  an’  mebbe  you  hain’t.” 

Janet  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
fame  of  the  Gunther  name  had  not  yet 
reached  her. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


SWEET  CORN 


melons  ano  celhry; 


nth  Bradley’i 


re  grown  thin  year, 
rosphatc  and  stable  manure,  four  acres 
,t  corn,  which  netted  me  from  *70  to 
the  acre  for  the  corn  alone.  The 
is  worth  at  least  *18  or  *20  more  ; 
an  average  of  *90  per  acre  for  both 
d  fodder. 

E.  K.  Fa kn ham,  CoroiKh, 


•y's  fertilizer,  without 


Jericho,  L.  /. 


Harwich 


We  manufacture  fertilizers  of  all  grades  and  for 
all  crops;  and,  being  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
world  our  facilities  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  fertili¬ 
zers  and  agricultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest  prices 
are  absolutely  unequalled. 

See  our  Agents  or  write  us  before  purchasing 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

AN  “  EXILE ”  JERSEY  HEIFER. 

The  beautiful  little  Jersey  heifer  shown 
at  Fig.  67,  is  owned  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hal- 
lock,  of  Ohio.  Our  cut  is  taken  from  the 
Jersey  Bulletin,  in  which  paper  Mrs. 
Hallock  thus  speaks  of  the  beautiful 
creature  : 

Dropped  February  20, 1892,  42  hours  too  soon;  the 
weather  was  very  cold  and  we  kept  a  half  dozen  hot 
bricks  around  her  and  covered  her  up  with  a  warm 
blanket  and  held  her  up  to  nurse  once  every  two 
hours,  night  and  day,  until  she  was  60  hours  old, 
when  she  began  to  help  herself  ;  she  grew  very 
rapidly,  and  soon  caught  up  In  size  to  others  of  her 
age,  and  now  is  larger  for  her  age  than  other  calves. 
Her  dam  Is  Fulda  Stoke  Pogls  44992;  her  record  as  a 
three-year-old  with  this  calf  Is  5,169  pounds  milk  In 
one  year.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Yankee  Stoke  Pogls 
15904;  average  record  of  dam  and  sire's  dam  23  pounds 
11)4  ounces,  and  Fulda  25687,  who  tested  In  3)4  days 
at  the  rate  of  14  pounds  15  ounces,  and  Is  nearly  full 
sister  to  Euphorbia,  23  pounds  6  ounces;  Gardiner's 
Ripple,  19  pounds  12  ounces;  Signal's  Ripple,  17 
pounds  5  ounces;  Miss  Signal,  16  pounds  4  ounces. 
‘•Nestor  of  St.  Lambert  22385"  Is  sire  of  Fulda  Stoke 
Pogls  2nd. 

Mrs.  Halloek  also  “drops  into  poetry” 
in  describing  her  pet.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  her  verses : 

In  the  fall  of  the  year 
When  it’s  day's  work  Is  done, 

And  sinking  to  rest 
Is  the  day  with  the  sun, 

“  Then  Fulda,  come  Fulda!  ” 

'Tls  my  foreman's  call, 

“  I'm  coming.  1m  coming!  ” 

Sne  says  with  a  bawl 
8be  appears  in  the  distance. 

With  her  playmates  three, 

As  pretty  a  picture, 

As  an  artist  could  see. 

She  runs  and  she  leaps 
And  she  kicks  In  her  play. 

She’s  as  healthy  and  joyous 
As  a  bright  summer’s  day. 

Who  Can  Beat  This  Pig  Record  ? — I 
have  been  busy  for  four  days  caring  for 
my  small  herd  of  Berkshire  sows.  Four 
sows  farrowed  41  pigs,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  they  will  save  36.  They  will  be 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  for  8 
or  8%  months.  JOHN  M.  jamison. 

My  opinion  as  regards  the  duty  of  a 
responsible  breeder  of  stock  who  has  sold 
an  animal  that  proved  sterile,  is  that 
another  one  should  be  given  in  his  stead. 
The  sterile  animal  should  be  castrated, 
sold  and  proceeds  go  to  the  first  owner. 

Panola,  Ill.  J.  M.  stonebraker. 

Mr.  Tarbell  should  make  more  than 
210  pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  I  have 
averaged  about  300  pounds  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  my  cows  are  a  mixed 
lot,  too.  I  began  with  about  half  a 
dozen,  and  now  have  30  with  a  fully 
equipped  private  creamery.  My  butter 
sells  at  a  uniform  price  of  35  cents. 

Rochester,  Mass.  geo.  w.  h. 

The  Fattest  Milk.  —  What  is  the 
highest  test  of  butter  fat,  and  from 
what  breed  of  cattle  ?  j.  G.  f. 

Ans. — A  fraction  less  than  eight  per 
cent  from  a  grade  cow  with  some  Jersey 
blood.  She  was  giving  but  little  milk  at 
the  time.  We  shall  be  glad  to  make  a 
list  of  all  good  fat  records  that  our 
friends  can  vouch  for. 

A  Dog-goned  Dog  Gone. — Let  me  tes¬ 
tify  against  the  dog.  When  I  bought  the 
farm  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  passed 
as  an  appurtenance.  His  ex-owner  had 
paid  $3  for  him  in  puppy-hood,  kept  him 
in  a  box-stall  in  the  stable  all  winter, 
fed  him  §9.50  worth  of  feed  (he  was  fed 
up  to  his  full  capacity)  and  paid  50  cents 
tax  on  him,  making  $13  in  all — an  un¬ 
lucky  number  of  $’s  to  have  in  a  dog  to 
start  with.  When  I  turned  him  to  grass 
in  the  spring  he  showed  a  wonderful 
propensity  to  become  a  specialist  and 
cod  fined  his  investigations  to  the  lay  of 
the  hen-house.  The  secret  held  by  the 
egg-shell  melted  before  his  grasp.  All 
plans  of  persuasion  to  get  him  to  give 
up  his  hobby  failed,  so  I  was  compelled 
to  practice  the  soiling  system  in  feeding 
him.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of  sum¬ 
mer  I  untethered  him,  but  the  pullets 
soon  became  noticeably  few.  When  I 
discovered  that  he  was  the  poacher  I  had 
a  long-handled  hatchet  in  one  hand,  I 
violently  grappled  him  by  the  nape  with 
the  other  hand  and  swiftly  and  so  dex¬ 
terously  applied  the  hatchet  to  his  brain 
inclosure  that  a  single  blow  sent  him 
scurrying  to  dog  hades.  Of  course  f  lost 


on  the  dog,  but  I  made  on  the  poultry 
afterwards.  I  have  never  since  felt  rich 
enough  to  own  a  dog,  but  the  neighbors 
are  benevolent  in  matters  canine,  so  they 
allow  their  dogs  to  come  and  frighten 
my  poultry,  kill  my  cats,  trample  my 
crops,  worry  the  hogs  and  keep  the 
sheep-raising  idea  scared  out  of  me, 
though  the  farm  is  naturally  suited  to 
the  ovine  industry.  The  gain  would  no 
doubt  overbalance  the  loss  if  the  entire 
canine  race  would  be  sent  to  join  the  dodo. 

Armstrong  County,  Pa.  s.  .1.  PATTON. 

In  a  Dog  County. — Do  I  live  in  a 
county  where  a  man  would  cut  his  polit¬ 
ical  throat  by  proposing  a  law  to  kill  all 
worthless  curs?  Yes,  I  do,  and,  worse 
than  that,  it  is  said  a  man  could  never 
be  reelected  who  even  advocated  a  dog 
tax.  Dogs  have  special  protection  here. 
If  a  man  catches  one  in  his  hen  roost  he 
has  no  right  to  kill  him,  but  if  he  dis¬ 
covers  a  “  nigger  ”  in  there  it  is  all  right 
to  snoot  him.  One  of  my  neighbors 
shot  a  dog  this  summer  while  breaking 
up  a  sitting  hen  and  thought  he  was 
“mighty”  smart.  It  was  a  worthless 
cur,  but  the  owner  sued  him  for  $10  and 
got  it  too.  Poultry  and  dairying  pay 
well,  as  butter  and  eggs  bring  a  good 
price  the  year  around.  I  have  108  hens 
and  I  gathered  and  sold  08%  dozen  eggs  in 
three  weeks  ending  February  10.  The 
hens  are  mostly  White  Leghorns.  H.  s. 

Virginia. 

Sore  Throat  in  Hogs. — We  tried  the 
tar  and  turpentine  remedy  given  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  The  Rural.  Two  of  the 
pigs  seemed  to  have  swollen  throats 
and  could  scarcely  breathe.  We  placed 
the  burning  tar  and  turpentine  in  the 
corner  of  a  box  large  enough  to  hold  a 
100-pound  pig,  after  fastening  a  piece  of 
tin  over  the  cup  containing  the  coals  ;  we 
caught  the  pig,  handling  him  as  gently  as 
possible,  put  him  in  the  box,  which  we 
covered  with  a  blanket.  In  half  an  hour 
he  was  let  out  and  seemed  to  be  all  right 
the  next  day.  One  must  be  very  careful 
in  handling  turpentine  not  to  bring  the 
bottle  near  a  flame,  as  it  ignites  readily. 

Greeley,  Neb.  w.  k.  w. 

Some  Cow  Diseases. — 1.  Is  the  skin 
disease  of  cattle,  which  is  very  prevalent 
here,  and  known  as  ringworm,  catching 
in  case  of  human  beings,  or  dangerous 
to  them  ?  2.  Does  lump-jaw  affect  the 
human  being  in  the  same  manner  as 
cattle,  namely,  in  the  jaw  ?  3.  Where 
can  I  dispose  of  Galloway  hides  to  the 
best  advantage  ?  m.  a.  f. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  ringworm  is  contagious 
and  humans  take  it  from  cattle.  2.  Yes, 
there  is  a  disease  of  humans  that  attacks 
the  victim  in  much  the  same  part  of  the 
face  and  jaw.  The  disease  is  almost 
identical  with  the  lumpy-jaw  or  acti¬ 
nomycosis  in  cattle.  There  is  no  case  on 
record  where  it  could  be  proved  that 
human  beings  contracted  the  disease  from 
cattle.  While  such  a  thing  may  be  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  so  very  rare  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  considering.  3.  Write  to 
E.  R.  Hardy,  Abingdon,  Ill. 

Rich  Guernsey  Milk. — We  have  just 
figured  up  the  yearly  milk  records  of  the 
Ellerslie  herd.  Sixty-two  cows  and 
heifers — all  that  have  completed  a  year’s 
work — average  6,119%  pounds  of  milk 
each.  We  are  now  milking  80  head,  all 
registered  Guernseys.  A  composite  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  mixed  milk  of  the  whole  herd 
for  eight  milkings,  just  analyzed  by  Prof. 
Cooke,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  shows  5.37  per  cent  of  fat,  3.06  per 
cent  of  casein  and  15.18  of  total  solids. 
Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  milk  is  from 
cows  that  have  calved  within  three 
months.  Our  average  feed  per  cow  per 
day  is  bran,  five  pounds,  corn  meal,  four 
pounds,  linseed  meal  and  cotton-seed 
meal  one-half  pound  each,  seven  pounds 
of  mixed  hay  and  25  pounds  of  corn  ensi¬ 
lage.  Our  cows  have  not  left  their  stalls 
since  October  15.  Prof.  Cooke's  analysis 
shows  the  casein  to  be  only  57  percent  of 
the  fat  in  our  milk.  As  we  are  breeding 
and  feeding  exclusively  for  butter,  this 
is  a  very  satisfactory  showing. 

Ellerslie  Stock  Farm.  h.  m.  cottrell. 


Barb-wire 

cuts.  Apply  Phenol  Sodique 
before  inflammation  sets  in.  He 
will  hardly  know  he  is  hurt. 

Better  late  than  never.  For 
man  and  all  animals. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


LINSEED  OIL 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

OOWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  H0BSE3. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS. 

DKTKOIT.  MICMIUAN. 


TUBC  QIT  romWnn 
I  mo  Dl  I  the  BKST 
QUALITIES  of  other  patent  hit* 
nml  will  easily  control  the  most 
virions  horse  at  all  time**  It  1*  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

becaitHe  It  can  aUo  be  used  an  a  mild  bit, 

’  o-i-w  w  XC  Sample  mailed  81.00. 
S®  Nickel  -  -  -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  P.  DAVIES,  Mgr.  RACINE,  WIS. 

The  Spring  Curry  Comb 

Clock  Spring  Blade.  Soft  as  a  Brush. 

Fits  Every  Curve. 
(The  Only  Perfect 
Comb. 

Used  by  U.  S„  Army.. 

Sample  mailed  pmitpuld  2t>e. 
Spring  Cnrry  Comb  Co. 

119  S.  La  Fayette  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

Two  liandHomo  matched  bay  teams.  Dark  gray 
gelding,  16-1,  1250  pounds,  high  action,  perfect 
manners.  Imported  Cleveland  Bay  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Choice  stock  at  low  prices. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneatoles,  N.  Y. 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES. 

The  John  March  Co.’s  Chemical  Dehomer  hus  sue. 
cessfully  prevented  the  growth  of  calves  horns  since 
1888.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  or  sent  express  pre> 
paid  for  81.00  by  The  John  March  Go.,  17-19  River  St., 
Chicago,  Circulars  free.  Order  and  apply  early. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  50  two-year-old  ewes,  Imported  In 
1892,  and  duo  to  lamb  In  March,  and  now  weighing 
from  175  to  180  pounds,  and  to  shear  10  pounds.  Also 
15  two-year-old  rams  frem  the  tlocksof  Bowen-Jones 
and  Minton.  THE  WILLOWS,  Raw  Raw,  Mich. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

Thatgreen  cut  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

„  'HU.  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

l“t. 'A^g.  zii,  lS5i’.  F.  W.  MANN,  Milford, Mass. 


WjokofTs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

America’s  Business  Hen. 


Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  600  extra 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching,  82  per  15;  83.75  per  30; 
85  per  45;  810  per  100.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lar.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


R.  and  S.  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese,  8.  Comb  Leghorns— C.  II. 
Wyckoff  stock.  WM.  T.  SHERMAN, 
Dresservllle,  N.  Y. 


and  Poland  Cb 
Jer 807,  OaernMj  i 
Holatein  Cattle.  Thoroaght 
Poultry.  Hunt 
Catalegui 
OseFui 


An  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 


will  make  your  Poultry 
Pay  100  per  cent,  more  on 
the  investment  than  any 
other  farm  product.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalogue  and  Treatise  to 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

20  Head  for  Immediate  Sale  from  the 

ELLERSLIE  HERD. 


Yearlings. 
$100  to  $125. 

0  Month*  Old, 
$70. 

Calves,  $50. 

Choice 

Individuals. 


LEVI  P.  M01TM.I 

Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  8upt.,  KhlnecIUT,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunchos  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Guttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  oxpress,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  uBe.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 


THE  LAWRKNCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  66  different  styles  of  hand-made 
PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Slnglo  Sets, 
87  up;  Double  Sets,  816 up. 
Every  names*  Warranted 
and  Shipped  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 
cent  stamp  to  know  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 
IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 
Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St. 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Tub  Rdhal  Nbw-Yokkbr. 


OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR’’ 

Will  be  in  constant  operation  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  fraternity. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  “40”  Yards  of  High  Class 
Poultry,  "40.”  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

Address:  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 

t  r  t  ▼  ▼  t  ▼ 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Co  , 

rk*1.*'  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Loweit  priced  flrst-claa* 
Hatcher  made. 

Send  6c.  for  Catalogue. 

.  Circulars  free. 

|Patentee  and 
Sole 

I.Unnufarturer 


Simple, 
Perfect, 
la/id  Self- 
Regulating\ 

Thousands 

in  successful 
operation. 
Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger 
percentage  oil 
fertile  eggs,  at 
le*M  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  great  record®. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


DM3DD 
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PHILADELPHIA'S  PRIZE  POULTRY  AND 

PIGEONS. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Last  year  was  the  initial  show  of  the 
Philadelphia  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Club. 
They  had  a  good  show,  claiming  to  rival 
that  of  New  York,  but  it  was  not  a  finan¬ 
cial  success.  This  year,  with  added  ex¬ 
perience  and  earnest  effort,  the  managers 
claim  to  have  made  it  financially  success¬ 
ful.  The  exhibition  was  held  at  Tatter- 
sails,  at  20th  and  Market  Streets  and  the 
building,  while  not  equaling  Madison 
Square  Garden,  where  the  New  York 
shows  are  held,  was  a  good  one  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Fowls. 

There  were  something  like  3,000  birds 
on  exhibition,  most  of  them  entered  for 
competition.  There  were  many  good  ones, 
some  superb  specimens,  and  some  that 
were  a  disgrace  to  their  exhibitors.  P. 
Rocks  were  noted  with  feathers  on  their 
legs ;  some  Indian  Games  had  white 
quills  in  their  wings  ;  Silver  Wyandottes 
were  very  poorly  marked,  while  many 
specimens  of  different  breeds  had  scaly 
legs  that  never  should  have  been  put  on 
exhibition.  My  opinion  is  that  any  one 
so  careless  as  to  allow  fowls  to  get  in 
such  a  condition  is  too  careless  to  be 
trusted  to  breed  purebred  birds.  Some 
of  the  classes  were  very  disappointing  in 
the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  speci¬ 
mens,  while  others  were  well  filled,  and 
must  have  given  the  judges  close  work 
in  their  decisions. 

Light  Brahmas  were  a  large  class,  evinc¬ 
ing  their  popularity  with  breeders.  The 
cock  receiving  first  prize  was  a  bad  case 
of  scaly  legs.  Several  pullets  priced  at 
$50  received  no  prizes,  not  even  being 
commended.  There  were  a  few  fine 
Dark  Brahmas.  Cochins  were  a  large 
class,  comprising  Buff,  Partridge,  Black 
and  White.  There  was  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  display  of  Langshans,  Black, 
White  and  Blue,  the  first  predominating. 
A  Black  cock  claiming  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  which  $200 
was  said  to  have  been  offered,  was  truly 
a  monster.  This  breed  is  growing  in 
popularity.  American  Dominiques  were 
exhibited  by  three  or  four  breeders.  The 
display  of  P.  Rocks  was  large,  both 
Barred  and  White,  the  former  leading 
largely.  This  breed,  when  well  bred,  is 
truly  a  handsome  one,  and  when  its  many 
good  qualities  are  considered,  its  wide¬ 
spread  popularity  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Some  of  the  Whites,  both  cocks  and 
cockerels,  looked  more  like  White  Leg¬ 
horns  than  like  P.  Rocks,  and  if  there 
isn’t  Leghorn  blood  in  their  veins,  there 
certainly  is  ground  for  suspecting  it. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Half  of  them  were  exhibited  by 
one  breeder,  who  captured  all  the  first 
and  second  prizes,  except  for  cocks,  which 
he  did  not  exhibit,  but  while  some  birds 
were  good,  none  was  up  to  my  ideal. 
Nearly  every  one  had  scaly  legs,  and  on 
many  the  lacing  and  wing  bars  were 
poor.  Golden  Wyandottes  were  better 
though  in  smaller  numbers,  while  the 
Whites  were  a  mignificent  lot.  I  think 
the  latter  are  worth  the  attention  of 
farmers  who  desire  white  fowls.  But 
where  are  the  famed  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  ?  This  great  leading  breed,  was 
represented  by  just  an  even  dozen  birds, 
all  by  three  breeders.  S  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  were  in  much  larger  numbers,  an 
indication  that  the  latter  are  more  pop¬ 
ular  ;  they  were  also  uniformly  good. 
There  were  a  fewR.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  some  Buffs.  Black  and 
White  Minorcas  were  represented  by  up¬ 
wards  of  a  dozen  specimens,  good  biras, 
nearly  all  by  one  or  two  breeders.  This 
breed  is  hard  to  beat  as  layers,  but  its 
enormous  combs  unfit  it  for  cold  situa¬ 
tions.  Some  may  admire  these  great, 
beefy  combs,  but  my  taste  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  cultivated  to  do  so.  There  was  a 
large  showing  of  Indian  Games,  and 
many  good  birds,  but  the  type  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  uniformly  well  established. 

Besides  these,  there  were  Polish  and 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

Idaho  Pear.— The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Palnes- 
vllle,  O.,  are  Eastern  headquarters  for  this  famous 
Western  fruit.  You  want  It.  Their  catalogue  Illus¬ 
trating  this  and  many  other  new  fruits,  flowers  and 
seeds  will  be  sent  free  on  application;  it  contains  1(14 
pages,  and  Is  as  reliable  as  the  Arm  who  issue  it  with 
a  39-year  record  at  the  old  stand.  Small  trees,  shrubs, 
grapevines,  bulbs,  seeds,  etc.,  mailed  to  every  State 
and  Territory  In  the  Union,  and  to  many  foreign 
countries.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  larger  trees,  etc.,  by  express  or  freight.— Adv. 


HIGH  CLASS 


Our  92ND  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


tw  wo  Mail 


FREE,  -ta 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NEwYfJFiK 


Mr*  are  recommended  In  our  new  catalogue  “MONEY  IN  FRUIT  ” 

TNO  V^atcn penny,  iNoworthlessvarletiesofferedanl  praised  Hi  muu. 

that  we  may  gain  and  you  lose.money.  YOU  M  IKE  THE  MONEY  by 
A  f  /"V\  J  I  ^  V  rT''  I  C  ^  buying  the  kinds  that  Fay  to  Plant,  and  upon  your  satisfaction  de- 

INUVCLI  I  L^?,-“S“r'R0GERS’  HUflSERIES,:iw»K'y'‘.i™«oSn, *. 


CHERRY. 


PEACH  Trees,  Idaho  and  Wilder  PEARS, 
Abundance  PLU MS  and- STOCK— by 
mail  postpaid,  are  our  specialties. 


The  Wonderful  new  Cherry.  No  Worms,  Rot  or  Blight. 

For  a  full  description  of  this  new  Cherry,  write  for  our 
_ _ new  Catalogue.  . 


400  ACltKS  IN  NURSERY. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  A  CO., 

Village  Nuratrie »,  MGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


In  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds 

We  offer  a  large  and  varied  assortment  for  conser¬ 
vatory,  lawn  or  garden.  Our  unrivaled  facilities  for 
the  production  of  strong,  healthy  plants  are  such 
that  we  recognize  no  competitors  either  In  quality  or 
price. 

See  What  $1.00  Will  Buy. 

A  genuine  Pineapple  Plant;  Chinese  Guava,  Japan¬ 
ese  Fan-Palm;  Red-Leaved  Dracmna;  two  curious 
Air  Plants;  and  a  large  bulb  each  of  the  Milk  and 
Wine  Lilly,  the  lovely,  pure  white  Crlnum  Amerl- 
canum,  and  dark-red  Amaryllis  Equestris,  the  bulbs 
wrapped  in  long  strands  of  the  beautiful  gray  Span¬ 
ish  Moss. 

These  are  all  strong  plants  and  bulbs  that  will 
grow,  not  mere  cuttings.  The  collection  when  packed 
for  mailing,  weighs  about  four  pounds,  and  requires 
one-third  of  the  price  asked  for  postage  alone,  and 
we  not  only  send  p  jst-pald,  but  we  guarantee  safe 
arrival  of  our  plants  at  destination. 

Don’t  fall  to  send  for  our  84-page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  You  will  and  It  replete  with  good  things.  It 
Is  sent  free  to  all  our  customers,  and  to  applicants 
who  will  kindly  mention  this  paper. 

The  American  Exotic  Nurseries, 
SEVEN  OAKS,  FLA. 


R[  J  C>r?  Farm  Annual  fori  893  18btKs? 

rv  1  that  baa  ever  been  Issued.  It  is  a  handsome 

book  of  172  pages,  containing  hrantl.  A  postal  will  bring 

ful  plates  painted  from  nature,  I  ■  you  the  book.  It 

and  describing  TUB  VERY  REST  AarfP  will  pay  you  Well. 

There’s  no  risk  in  planting  Burpee’s  Seeds,  for  they  ’re  sure  to  wW 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO .  Philadelphia, Pa.CJ  O  \A/  ■ 

476  and  477  N.  Fifth  St. _ 476  and  478  York  Avenue.  V  WW  • 


VkMSinViAAl 


Complete  Fertilizers 

rok 

CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 

Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ECONOMY! 


HHHIN  THEHHH 


GARDEN. 


If  you 


DREER’S  SEEDS 


quality;  no  seconds.  Easily  marketed  or  prepared  for  the  table. 
DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1893-full  of 
garden  topics  offering  the  best  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  requi¬ 
sites,  large  col ’d  plate  of  French  Cannas,  mailed  for  6c.  postage. 

HENBY  A.  DBKEB,  714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


^1^  jm  PERTON  SAVED. 

If  you  can  use  a  full  car-load 
of  fertilizer,  I  can  save  you 
money.  sell  on  very  close 
Mill  |H  prices  for  cash  only. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

FREDERICK  LUDLAM, 

108  Water  Street,  New  York. 


JEBRARD'S  SEED  POTATOES.  1  I  PAINT*®* 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


3BXON’8  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Veto  will  ru  treat  It  pur*  an*  *l*an.  It  severs  donlle 


CROSBEY 


Dibble’s  Garden  Seeds. 

Fresh,  Pure  Stock  direct  to  you  at  wholesale. 
Ten  standard  packets,  5-cent  size  for  30  cents  post¬ 
paid.  Five  pounds  Mammoth  lied  Mangel  Wurzel, 
1.00  by  express.  Catalogue  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


MAILED  FREE. 

SPRING  CATALOGUE  OF 

Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  illustrations  of  all  the 
good  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


SHUCKLESS 

STRAWBERRIES 

part  readily  from  the  shuck, 
which  remains  on  the  stem  in¬ 
stead  of  the  berry.  V  igorous, 
prolific  and  good.  Write  for 
full  description  and  prices. 
All  other  best  kinds  cheap. 
THE  HOOVER  &  GAINE8  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


WONDERFUL. 

ALMOST  HULL-LESS. 

Kevitt’S  Ammdance  strawDerry 

From  260  plants  last  season 
I  picked  261  quarts  Berries. 
Send  postal  for  3  Plants, 
free  by  mall,  and  Price  List 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  etc. 

T.  C.  KEVITT, 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 

v,  SgSflfep-  AND  FOREST  TREES. 

For  Wind-breaks,  Ornament, 
XttfflateaaW.  etc.  Hardiest  Varieties,  Nur- 
sery-grown  Scotch  Pine,  2  to  3 
feet,  #10  per  100.  Scotch  and 
Austrian  Pine  seedlings,  12  to 
15  Inches,  $10  per  1000.  Other 
sizes  and  varieties  In  propor¬ 
tion.  Over  10,000,000  for  sale. 
Good  local  agents  Wanted. 
HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Dundee,  III. 


CDIIITVINES’ 

MB  K  ■  B  ■  ■  PLANTS,  Roses. 

I  Ornamentals,  etc., 
|  |  ■  I  'mil'  Agents’  prices. 

See  our  offer 

Dr  TP  $9  collection 
HBl  W  X  for  $4.00. 

I  ■  MBi  JAY  GOULD, 

Bill  Nye,  and  40,000  others  are  our  patrons.  Deal  di¬ 
rect  with  the  producer.  Established  1876.  See  Dun’s 
Commercial  Reports.  Send  for  free  Catalogue  and 
copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  (100.000  readers)  with 
new  story:  “Honeymoon  on  a  Fruit  Farm.’’ 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  GO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

[GROWN  IN 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &.  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FRosT-nrini 

proof  renun 

Fruits  when  all  others  fail.  See  testimony,  de¬ 
scription,  and  colored  plates,  which  will  be  sent  Free 

PEDIGREE  PLANTS - 

ALL  BEST  STRAWBERRIES. 
G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE, 

Send  for  catalogue.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE. 

Second  Revised  Edition.  By  Elbert 
S.  Cabman,  edition  of  The  Rural  New- 

«  Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore¬ 
most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of 
^  ^  17  years’  experiment  work  on 

/ the  Rural  Grounds.  How  to  In- 


GRAPE-VINES, 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 

None  Cheaper.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y 


A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
G-rapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


BONE  FERTILIZERS 

Preparation  best  In  use.  For  Strawberries,  Fruit, 
Gardens,  Florists,  Lawns,  Pastures,  Grain.  Raise 
large  crop.  Samples  sent  for  6c.  postage.  Circulars 
free.  Bones  wanted.— BONE  FERTILIZING  WORKS, 
Janesville,  Wls. 


■CATTY  I’lkiios,  Organa,  »33  up.  Want  agti 
•LAI  1 1  Cat’lg traa. Dan’lF.B*atty,Wa«kton,N.J 


K)X 


crease  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost 
of  Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers. 
The  Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Cul¬ 
ture.  The  Rural  Trench  System.  Varie¬ 
ties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  in 
successful  potato  culture  than  any  other 
experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
America.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents ;  paper, 
40  cents ;  prepaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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Philadelphia's  Prize  Poultry  and  Pigeons. 

( Continued .) 

Hamburgs,  Dorkings,  Red  Caps,  Cr6ve- 
coeurs  and  Hcudans,  nearly  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  Games :  Frizzles,  Errni- 
nettes,  Silkies,  and  a  large  number  of 
Bantams  of  various  kinds.  Some  Rump¬ 
less  fowls  also  varied  the  tail-sporting 
breeds. 

That  noble  American  bird,  the  turkey, 
was  represented  by  only  eight  speci¬ 
mens,  four  Bronze  and  three  White,  and 
one  tufted  gobbler,  exhibited  by  J.  L. 
Buck,  of  Philadelphia.  This  specimen 
erected  and  depressed  his  crowning  ap¬ 
pendage  at  will,  and  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  He  may  be  of  interest  to  friend 
Chapman,  who  described  a  similar  freak 
in  The  R  N.-Y.  of  January  7.  There 
were  two  pairs  of  geese,  one  Embden 
and  the  other  wild.  Pekin,  Rouen, 
Cayuga  and  Muscovy  ducks  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  dozen  pairs,  Pekins  lead¬ 
ing.  There  were  a  few  Pearl  and  White 
Guineas. 

Of  pigeons,  there  were  over  200  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  and  considerably  more 
than  1,000  specimens. 

Pet  Stock. 

This  department  delighted  the  ladies, 
and  the  boys  and  girls.  Short-Haired 
Guinea  pigs,  vied  with  Long-Haired  ones; 
Lop-Eared  rabbits,  hobnobbed  with  Bel¬ 
gian  haies.  A  beautiful  pair  of  Maltese 
cats  vainly  endeavored  to  feel  at  home  in 
their  narrow  quarters,  while  a  pair  of 
Japanese  Waltzing  mice  pirouetted  gaily 
around  in  their  glass  prison.  Fancy  fishes 
disported  themselves  in  their  glass 
globes,  while  monkeys  chattered  at 
everybody  from  their  cages.  English 
and  Silver  pheasants  attracted  admiring 
glances,  while  the  collections  of  fancy 
cage  birds,  and  European  song  birds 
comprised  several  hundred  specimens  of 
many  different  kinds. 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Manufacturers  evidently  weren’t  anx¬ 
ious  to  advertise,  only  two  being  repre¬ 
sented,  and  they  having  little  that  was 
new  to  offer.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
eggs  may  be  responsible  for  this,  as  there 
is  little  use  in  exhibiting  these  machines 
unless  in  operation. 

Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

The  display  of  these  was  beggarly  ;  I 
could  have  carried  the  whole  in  a  basket, 
and  not  half  try.  One  dressed  chicken, 
and  two  dressed  ducks  !  Five  different 
lots  of  eggs,  one  of  them  comprising  16 
different  kinds  of  hen,  duck,  goose,  tur¬ 
key,  and  mud  hen.  And  these  are  the 
objects  for  which  the  great  mass  of 
American  poultrymen  keep  poultry  ! 
Isn’t  it  time  to  change  this  order  of 
things  ? 

The  premiums  offered  were  liberal.  The 
management  was  efficient.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  and  classification  were  imperfect, 
owing  mostly  to  the  late  date  at  which 
many  entries  were  made.  The  officials 
were  courteous  and  obliging,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  good.  F.  H.  Y 


ifttjfreU&ttwu# 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Kcral  New-Yorker. 


**ab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [i«a 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  THE  AND  PIPE  WORKS 
70  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any  other  valu¬ 
able  beasts  by  correspondence  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  seller,  about  the  first  thing  you  would  do 
is  to  And  out  what  reputation  the  seller  has. 

JUST  SO 

My  record  of  20  years  and  over  dealing  in  Uard- 
Wood  Ashes  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
should  convince  you  that  1  am  no  “Curb-stone” 
dealer.  If  you  intend  to  purchase  any  fertilizer  for 
spring  use, 

WHY  NOT 

write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my  Unleached 
Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered  at  your  railway  sta¬ 
tion?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada. 


.  1 1  MM Icadln g terry  j 

Jill  I  la  A 

d?sbVow m  Fa .  c o.e,8  Roi c  h ester8,  n.yT 


DODGE’S  PATENT  TRIPLE 

MILK  STRAINER. 

s  Hest  and  Only  Perfect  One 

#J  in  existence.  Very  durable.  Brass 
s  frame;  contalnlngtbree  separable 
wire  cloths,  edges  neatly  soldered. 
Screws  on.  Takes  off  to  wash.  Try 
It  and  you  can’t  <to  without  It. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list, 
and  address  all  orders  to 
CHAS  II  DOIMiE.  Sole  Mfr., 
Washington  Mills,  New  York. 


^  The  Tariff 

.  Has  not  raised  the  price  on 

/  Blackwell’s 
Bull  Durham 


price  on 


All  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS  la 

DAIRY  APPLIANCES. 

Everything  for  the 

Dairy 
Farm 


j  '  Ujl  '  Smoking  Tobacco. 

M  L-X  There  are  many  other  brands, 
I  I  '  each  represented  by  some  inter¬ 

ested  person  to  be  “just  as  good 
I  as  the  Bull  Durham.”  They 

/  are  not;  but  like  all  counterfeits, 
they  each  lack  the  peculiar  and 

attractive  qualities  of  the  genuine. 
We  attach  this  tag  to 

every  bag  of  BLACKWELL’S 

BULL  DURHAM  _ _ _  A _ _ 

for  the  protection  of  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO. 
the  smoker.  Durham,  n.  c. 


THE 

DAIRYMENS 


•AND- 


1937  Market  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BUTTER 

FACTORY 


MTrs  of  the  Automatic  Capillary  Milk  Cooler, 
nml  Other  .Specialties.  Price  List  fkkk. 
Agents  for  VICTORIA  CREAM  SEPARATOR- 


CTCETI  Wind 

O  I  ktL  Mill 

New  In  Principle.  Beautiful  In  Appearance. 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 

Contains  COVERED 
INTERNAL  GEAR. 


25  GOLD  MEDALS 


'  jftSjij  M^QUFHhai^tlUiomjietfter^o^  |bbbbe,-.:v  ■ 

ij  |  jj  ||gg  No  Cream  Knitter  or  Separator  can  Show 

!’  ~~ — J  aa  a  record  of  as  thorough  and  complete  jb  coouy cabinet 

*-  £.  . _  skimming.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World  l|lSii|v=|C====s' B  , 

IPpssl-  '  that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  irravi-  31  I 

metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  In  the  milk.  M.  I 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per  n 

cent,  which  shows  It  to  he  without  a  peer.  BjjEsSSnBESgEl  H 

When  run  according  to  directions  It  is  absolutely  unapproach-  HJlpfElfltg 
able  In  its  work.  MADE  IN  4  STYLES  and  10  SIXES,  H : jw 

Don't  be  Influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Kaiser  or  Separator,  K'Bbi 

until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  circular  and  read  it  carefully.  *  if  ’  1,  Ws 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


TO  THE 


Three  yearn  ago  one  of  the  best  managed  railroads 
In  this  country  commenced  using  our  fence.  Next 
year  they  will  use  more  than  ever.  The  officer  in 
charge  says:  “Whenever  there  Is  any  trouble  with 
adjoining  farmers  about  the  line,  we  have  only  to 
promise  to  put  up  Page  fence,  and  can  make  settle¬ 
ment  at  once." 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


■  Mfr  I  I  M  A  P  H  Y  A  K,nds’  Water,  Gas,  OH, 
lflf  Li  I  I  III  H  U  ll  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wm  |  I  |  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c  Will 
"  *  ™  ™  ■""“V  y°u  t0.  Bend  2Bo.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
l6,°° Enarauinge.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


The  i  endency 

of  the  age  is  toward  artistic  effects.  W 


of  the  age  is  toward  artistic  effects.  Wo  are  abreast' 
of  the  times  in  our  particular  line—  wall  papers  ICO 
samples  mailed  for  8  cents.  Prices,  6  to  5(  c.  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTER WOR K  ERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  HIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPEPTICS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  canses.  Kxperl- 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dls- 
rder.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  tc< 
ie  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
ddress.  JOHN  H.  McALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 


AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

1  For  the  Cure  of  Indigestion,  nil. 

Iouhiichk,  Headache,  Const.  I  pa. 
tlon,  Had  Complexion,  Otfcn- 
(live  Kreatli,  and  all  disorders  of  /CVd.iWl 
the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels,  /c£y  / 

.  RIPANS  TABULES  l SX.  ■*>! 
act  gently  |yet  promptly,  and  are  \fyfr 

easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion  ^ — 
fodows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists  or  sent  by  mail.  Price  |2.od. 

Chemical  Ca„  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Yark. 


Kneeland  s  0nly  Cr;amery  M 

Crystal  Glass  Milk  Cans 
Creamery  Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks  fM|P^ 

CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE.  fcj 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting  gVg 
mf"<T:0Mr0.TVe’- n°  Leakln?’  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  ski®  pF® 

ming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milkorcream.  Glasscans  r  - 

give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect  d  mT 

Separator  for  small  dairies.  Send  for  catalogues  to  p? 

cKSSr1'  Cfystal  Creamery  Co., 
first  purchaser.  44  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich.  [J 


.  Adjustable . 
bu  Jin  them 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Beat  ever  Known.  Wh.UwtU  sod  Ratal L 

Agent*  Wanted  BYerywhu*. 
Send  for  Circular*, 

-  -*E  E.  J.  KN0WLT0N, 

‘Jx  Arm  Artec.  MJc*. 


or  oommisslon,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse  \Yle- 
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is  returned  to  you  that  you  find  out  it  is 
no  joke.” — Life. 

Mother  (to  her  child,  who  has  just 
had  some  sweets  given  her  by  the  man 
opposite)  :  “  What  do  you  say  to  the 
gentleman,  Mabel  ?”  Mabel  :  “  Have 

you  got  any  more,  please  ?” — Vermont 
Watchman. 

Mr.  Brown  :  “  I  say,  doctor,  what 
school  of  physicians  does  you  belong  to?” 
Dr.  Quick  (indignantly)  :  “  I  don’t  be¬ 
longs  to  no  schools,  sar  !  I’se  graduated 
long  ’go,  and  got  my  degrees  hanging  on 
de  best  door  in  de  office.” — Little  Ped- 
linglon  Oheewitz. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
TBI  BUBAL. 


Is  the  verdict  of  all  Creamery  men  who  have  used  the 


U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, »  BEST 


^ gjjSr  and  compared  It  with  other  machines. 

TL,  /CA  The  Bowl  has  onl y  T wo  parts.  1 1  is  llie  Closest 

tfiiM  Skimmer,  It  has  the  Largest  Capacity.  It  itc 

i  I  W  i  SA  Easiest  Cleaned. 

ft  1 11  UP)  My  IV o.l  U.  S.  Separator  lias°done  |  |  ,600  lbs.  In  5,^ hours. 

ji  j  If  M  v®i  rl  Left  only  a  trace  of  fat  by  Habcock  test. 

I  »  R-  J-  Sanford,  llopklnton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'  .M'-  “  J  Our  4  No. I  U.  S.  Separators  have  run  through  1 05,000  !'>s. 

In  a  single  day,  and  lelt  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  or 
fat.  Farmers  Creamery  Co.,  624  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^ Our  No.  1  U.  S.  Separator  runs  5,000  Its.  In  two  hours 
and  does  perfect  skimming.  Coqoille  Creamery  Co.,  Coqullle.  Coos  to.,  Oregon. 

These  Separators  are  made  in  Two  factory  and  'I  liree  dairy  sixes. 

Send  for  full  illustrated  pamphlet,  full  of  testimonials  of  same  tenor  as  above. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


MIXED  PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAA  K. 
nrolite  In  use  5 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  1  armors 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you .  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. Y. 


$500  IN  CASH 

for  largest  yields  from  a 
single  busliel  of  LINCOLN 
OATS.  Many  other  interest¬ 
ing  CASH  1‘KIZES. 
Address 

NOSTHBUP,  BEASLAN  & 
GOODWIN  00., 

•Z/  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


for  it.  Illustrations 
beautiful.  Descrip- 
tions  true. 


PEDIGREE  SEED  POTATOES, 

Leading  varieties;  bred  for  years  for  purity, 
gor ,  productiveness  and  shapeliness—  for  all  good 
lalitles.  Entire  freedom  from  scab  and  rot  Guaran- 
ed.  As  fine  seed  as  can  be  obtained.  Early 


MPIRE  WASHER  FREE 


To  Energetic  Agents,  ; 


tmrinc  siHontn  r net 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  to  any  one  who  will 

Invent  a  similar  WASHING  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do 
better  work.  The  Price  Is  Low.  Write  forcireulars,  price  and  terms  to  . 

Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHERHO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  r' 


SCAB 


simple,  sure,  absolutely  TUVIflA  PBECOI 
NON  -  POISONOUS  cure.  I  II  I  IB  IP  “  UllhVVL 
(“the  Cold-Water  Dip.”)  Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample,  by  mall,  60  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  LAWFORD  BROTHERS,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


Kansas  Home  Nursery 

Say— The  Kansas  Is  the  largest  and  best  Blackcap. 
Made  the  best  record,  approved  by  high  authorities 
over  a  large  area  of  country  and  climate.  Send  for 
Price  Catalogue. 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HIKA  CDCC 

Trt  dAirvmen  or  others  who  wlU  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream.  8x11, free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  *■  ■■■  “■*  ■ 

forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  O.  ELL10T  «fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1111  I  rnillTfl  TREES,  PLANTS  AND 
Ml  Hi  |  rnlll  I  A  Vines.  Strawberries  and 
IIHLL  I  IIU  I  I  V  Raspberries  our  speclal- 
i.  Berry  Crates  and  Baskets.  Prices  low. 
alogue  free.  D.  B  Garvin  &  Son,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST 

of  Trees,  Vines,  Small  Fruit  plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Border  Plants,  etc.,  for  spring,  mailed  to  any 
address.  EDWIN  ALLS  v  &  SON, 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  FINE  FRUIT. 

Do  you  Intend  Planting  any  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  or  other  small  fruit  Plants,  Roses,  or 
Novelties  ?  Send  for  my  60-page  Catalogue  and  report 
on  strawberries,  free.  Address 

D.  BRANDT,  Box  300,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


A  MARVELOFPOWER  SIMPLICITY  &  LOW  OOST 


i;l  ALWAYS  READY.NO  boiler.no  F1RE.no  ENG'NF  k.no 
ucense.no danger, stationary. m~.v\ -  ,ND 

r  *,  A  PORTABLE  ENGINES.  FOR  BOATS, FOMPS,  FAIT.  r.T0. 

i\"!i  ]  SMALL  C1ZES  A  SPECIAL—'. 

m  SAFETY  VAPOR  ENGINt  iei 

'  ,6  MURRAY  ST.HtW  YORK. 


- J  C  LEAD! 

■  ■  Send  for  my 

_  _  _  Seed  almanac. 

The  only  book  of  the  kind  FREE.  Specialties— 
Corn  (Imp.  Learning  In  particular),  Potatoes, 
Oats.  Novelties  and  hundreds  of  fine  seeds. 

Write  H.  E.  TWEED,  Ripley,  0. 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES. 

NO  CLOGGING.  ^StSS^  “  AUTOMATIC  CLEANING. 

You  work  the  pump,  the  nozzle  d.es  the  rest.  GRADUATED  FAN-SHAPED  SPRAY.  This  nozzle 
was  used  during  the  past  season  In  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STATION  work  with  ENTIRE  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  Economical  and  reliable.  Price,  $2.00.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHN  J.  McCOWEN,  Forest  Home,  N.  Y. 


AS  SUE  IS  WROTE. 

A  maid  who  Is  slightly  antique 
Was  grossly  Insulted,  last  wlque; 

Her  best  fellow  said; 

“  It  Is  time  we  were  waid!” 

And  now,  It  Is  said,  they  don’t  spique. 

— Conglomerate. 

A  man  never  knows  how  dull  lie  is  till 
he  tries  to  live  by  his  wits.  — Life. 

Jiggles  :  “  I  hear  Scribberly  has  gone 
blind.  How  did  it  happen  ?”  Jaggles  : 
“  Lost  his  sight  trying  to  find  his  articles 
in  print,  poor  fellow.” — Fun. 

Miss  Naive  :  “  It  must  he  great  fun 
writing  a  joke  and  sending  it  to  a  paper. 
Spacer  :  “  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  only  when  it 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS— NO  CHARGE. 

FERTILIZER  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  llow  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning). 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops.  , ,  ,  .  ^  ,  ,  ,  » 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARMING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  8t.,  New  York. 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JER8EY 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  ofllce  to  102  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 

Ji  r  flm  run  Before  Buying  a 

)  Ijfl 1  Fence 
liJUl  Machine, 

--  send  for  free  Catalogue 
to  THE  RICHMOND  CHECK  ROWEK  CO., 
Richmond.  Ind. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


^EWHGES 


TUU  r'T^TMTTV  A  a  new  pedigree  white  r  n  a  pc 

X  rl  r*.  Ijr  lb  I  M  P.  V  Xx.Early,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Productive,  Good.  V2  XX  J-  A— • 

Iosiah  Hoopes  says:  “  The  best  of  the  newer  varieties  was  The  Geneva,  a  fine  white  grape  of  excellent 
flavor’  pkxna.  IloitT.  Ass’N  Report  says:  "Of  the  new  soits  The  Geneva  appeared  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.”  See  The  R.  N.-Y.,  February  4,  page  71,  for  full  description  of  this  most  valuable  grape. 

STRONG  TWO-YEAK  VINES,  $1  each;  *5  per  6;  »9  per  dozen,  post  or  express  paid. 

Address  R.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y.,  Introducers. 
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The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER  is  warranted  water¬ 
proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  storm,  flic 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Beware  of  imitations.  Don  t 
buy  a  coat  if  the  “  Fish  Brand”  is  not  on  it.  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  free.  A.  J.  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Bag  of  Fertilizer. 

WHAT  IT  IS !  HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 

THE  LARGEST  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD  VISITED. 

Part  i. 

What  Is  A  Bag  Of  Fertilizer? 

Many  a  farmer  has  asked  that  question  of  himself. 
The  bag-  contains  200  pounds  of  a  dark-colored  sub¬ 
stance  with  a  peculiar  feel  and  smell.  By  examining 
it  closely  we  see  that  it  is  evidently  a  mixture  of  many 
different  substances.  We  see,  too,  that  some  brands 
are  sticky  or  greasy  while  others  are  dry  and  powdery. 
When  we  take  a  handful  of  some  kinds  it  sticks  in  a 
mass  almost  like  putty  or  clay,  while  others  will  not 
mold  at  all.  But  where  does  the  fertilizer  come  from? 
How  is  it  put  together?  Why  and  how  is  it  “  good  ’» 
or  “poor?”  These  and  similar  questions  are  asked 
by  farmers.  In  order  that  I  might  talk  intelligently 
about  the  making  of  a  fertilizer,  I  recently  visited  the 
great  works  of  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  at  North 
Weymouth,  Mass.  There  I  saw  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  from  the  pulverizing  of  the  crude  material 
to  the  making  of  the  bag  that  was  to  hold  the 
finished  product.  In  this  article  I  do  not  want 
to  say  a  word  about  chemistry  if  I  can  help  it. 

Lots  of  farmers  who  use  fertilizers  keep  asking 
me,  “What  is  a  nitrate,  sulphate  or  phosphate?” 
and  “  What  is  ammonia  any  way?”  I  want  to 
try  to  give  these  men  a  little  clearer  idea  of 
what  fertilizers  really  are.  For  this  reason  I 
shall  use  only  words  and  comparisons  that  all 
can  readily  understand.  A  fertilizer  factory 
might  be  compared  to  a  well  ordered  kitchen. 

The  former  prepares  food  for  plants  while  the 
latter  turns  out  meals  for  human  beings.  We 
may  compare  the  making  of  a  bag  of  fertilizer 
to  the  mixing,  cooking  and  serving  of  a  pump¬ 
kin  pie. 

Why  Buy  Useless  Stuff  In  Fertilizers? 

Suppose  your  fertilizer  has  this  analysis 
printed  on  the  bag  ? 

per  cent  nitrogen. 

10  “  phosphoric  acid. 

6  potash. 

This  represents  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  weight.  You  buy  less  than  40  pounds  of 
these  three  substances  in  a  bag  of  200  pounds, 
and  over  160  pounds  of  other  materials  that'  are 
not  considered  valuable  enough  to  talk  about. 

You  naturally  ask,  “  Why  do  I  have  to  pay  for 
the  handling  and  bagging  of  160  pounds  of 
stuff?  Why  can’t  I  get  the  40  pounds  pure?” 
Perhaps  you  think  the  fertilizer  maker  has 
cheated  you  by  putting  in  a  worthless  “filler” 
in  order  to  make  weight.  A  little  thought  will 
show  you  how  impossible  it  is  to  obtain  pure  nitrogen, 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  A  visit  to  a  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tory  will  convince  you  that  a  maker  who  has  any  re¬ 
gard  for  his  reputation  cannot  afford  to  give  you  un¬ 
necessary  “  stuff.”  If  he  consults  his  own  interests  he 
will  give  you  as  little  as  possible. 

Nature  Deals  in  Combinations. 

Take  coffee  as  a  simple  illustration.  You  put  a 
tablespoonful  of  ground  coffee  in  a  pot  and  boil  it  with 
water  enough  to  fill  a  cup.  The  “  grounds”  or  the 
portion  left  after  the  “coffee”  is  all  boiled  out,  weigh 
almost  as  much  as  the  original  tablespoonful.  The 
real  “coffee”  represents  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
weight  of  what  you  buy  ! 

Why  not  take  the  coffee  in  your  mouth  and  chew 
it  ?  You  would  get  just  as  much  “  coffee  ”  as  you  do 
by  drinking  a  cup  of  hot  water  with  it.  Take  milk — 
you  drink  85  parts  of  water  to  obtain  15  parts  of 
solids.  Drive  off  all  the  water  and  leave  butter  or 
cheese.  Butter  is  the  only  substance  you  eat  that  is 
not  largely  mixed  with  water  or  something  to  give  it 


bulk.  For  this  reason  you  can  eat  but  little  buiter. 
Your  beefsteak  is  about  50  per  cent  water.  A  spoon¬ 
ful  of  condensed  beef  extract  would  give  you  all  the 
nourishment  there  is  in  a  pound  of  steak,  but  it  would 
not  satisfy  you.  The  potatoes  you  sell  are  75  per  cent 
water.  What  sort  of  a  job  would  you  have  digging 
and  selling  them  if  the  water  were  all  squeezed  out 
and  they  were  left  only  one-fourth  of  their  present 
size  ?  You  don’t  object  to  paying  a  good  price  for 
hay,  although  you  know  your  horse  does  not  digest  or 
make  use  of  half  the  bulk  you  feed  him. 

Now  Nature  has  wisely  made  bulk  a  necessary 
feature  of  all  salable  things.  G  od  fo  ids  for  men  or 
plants  have  just  enough  bulk  to  noid  the  digestible 
portion  so  loosely  that  the  feeding  organs  can  make 
immediate  use  of  it,  and  yet  so  securely  that  it  will 
not  be  lost.  Extra  bulk,  above  that  point  of  safely 
holding  the  nutriment  is  a  useless  and  an  expensive 
thing  to  handle  and  transport.  Pure  “  coffee  ”  is  too 
strong  to  take  into  the  mouth  and  would  evaporate 
and  escape  if  left  to  itself.  Therefore  a  large  amount 


Justus  Yon  Liebig.  Fig.  69.  See  page  170. 


The  father  of  modern  artificial  manuring. 

of  otherwise  useless  matter  is  packed  with  it  and  we 
have  the  coffee  berry.  This  holds  it  until  grinding 
and  hot  water  take  out  the  part  we  need  and  leave 
the  “grounds,”  which  were  useful  only  as  a  frame  or 
bulk.  The  same  with  potatoes.  The  water  added  to 
the  solids  makes  form  and  bulk  so  that  the  tubers  can 
be  easily  handled  and  eaten. 

Nitrogen,  for  example,  is  a  deadly  poison  in  its  pure 
s  tate.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hold  it  except  in  com  bination 
with  other  substances.  Pure  nitrogen  for  the  farmer 
is  an  impossibility — it  is  a  gas  and  would  not  stay  in  a 
fertilizer  bag  any  more  than  steam  would  stay  in  an 
ice  house.  As  the  steam,  changed  to  ice,  is  kept  se¬ 
curely,  so  the  nitrogen,  mixed  and  held  by  other  sub¬ 
stances,  takes  a  definite  form  and  can  be  handled  and 
used.  Take  what  is  called  nitrate  of  soda — a  white 
substance  looking  somewhat  like  coarse  salt.  We  are 
obliged  to  handle  100  pounds  of  nitrate  to  get  16  pounds 
of  nitrogen ;  the  other  84  pounds  represent  the  soda 
and  other  things  that  are  needed  to  hold  the 
nitrogen  iu  that  particular  form — just  exactly  as  the 
45  pounds  of  water  are  needed  to  give  shape  and  size 


to  the  15  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
The  same  with  phosphorus  or  potash.  If  you  want 
to  see  why  you  cannot  handle  phosphorus,  touch  an 
old-fashioned  match  just  after  you  light  it  before  the 
wood  burns.  It  will  fairly  eat  the  fiesh  off  your  fingers. 
Plants  cannot  eat  phosphorus  until  it  is  combined 
with  another  elementary  substance,  oxygen,  form¬ 
ing  what  is  called  phosphoric  acid  in  100  pounds  of 
ground  bone,  for  example,  there  may  be  25  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  we  must  handle  the  75  extra 
pounds  in  order  to  hold  the  25  pounds  securely.  Thus 
we  see  why  we  cannot  get  our  40  pounds  of  pure  plant 
food  without  the  160  pounds  needed  to  hold  and  retain 
the  40.  The  manufacturer  never  gets  any  pay  for  the 
160  pounds. 

The  Government  chemist  allows  his  values  only  on 
the  40  pounds  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Any  one  can  see  that  the  manufacturer  can  have  no 
object  in  handling  a  lot  of  “stuff”  for  which  he  is  to 
receive  no  money.  It  ought  to  be  evident  to  the 
farmer,  also,  that  the  higher  the  grade  of  fertilizer  he 
buys,  the  less  “stuff”  does  he  pay  freight  and 
handling  on.  As  to  the  chemical  names  of 
fertilizers,  let  us  understand  that  “nitrate” 
simply  means  a  certain  combination  of  nitrogen 
and  enough  of  some  other  substance  to  hold  it 
together.  In  the  same  way  a  “sulphate” 
simply  means  a  similar  combination  of  sulphur 
with  other  substances,  a  “phosphate”  a  com¬ 
bination  with  phosphorus,  and  so  on.  Ammonia 
is  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and  another  gas 
called  hydrogen.  For  example,  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  is  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  ammonia 
with  water  and  oxygen  enough  to  hold  it  to¬ 
gether  and  give  it  form  and  shape.  This  and 
nitrate  of  soda  are  only  different  forms  of  hold¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  and  might  be  compared  "to  sirloin 
and  porterhouse  steak  off  the  same  carcass. 

“  Nitrate,”  “  sulphate”  and  “  phosphate  ”  are 
names  of  combinations  of  different  substances, 
and  should  be  no  more  confusing  than  “  apple,” 
“  potato  ”  or  “  turnip,”  which  only  mean  certain 
definite  combinations  of  water  and  different 
varieties  of  dry  matter. 

What  a  Fertilizer  Factory  Is. 

It  may  be  called  a  great  restaurant  for  plants. 
We  steamed  down  from  Boston  on  the  great 
tug  Robert  S.  Bradley,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  boats  in  Boston  harbor,  which 
was  built  by  the  company  for  towing  their  great 
lighters  used  in  carrying  the  fertilizers  and 
materials  to  and  fro  between  Boston  and  Wey¬ 
mouth.  The  “Bradley,”  like  all  other  appur¬ 
tenances  of  this  business,  is  a  most  substantial 
and  complete  boat  You  can’t  find  anything  cheap  or 
shoddy  in  this  company’s  outfit.  “The  best  is  the 
cheapest”  is  the  story  evident  everywhere.  The  great 
fertilizer  works  are  located  at  North  Weymoutti,  on  a 
neck  of  land  nearly  surrounded  by  water. 

Nothing  can  indicate  more  plainly  the  energy  and 
success  with  which  this  great  business  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  than  the  history  of  its  remarkable  growth, 
which  has  been  constant  from  the  outset,  and  is  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  company 
have  met  the  farmers’  demands  for  honest  and  reliable 
fertilizers. 

The  business  was  started  in  1861  in  a  small  factory 
in  the  old  Roxbury  district  of  Boston,  with  a  very 
limited  capital  invested.  From  year  to  year  as  the 
demand  increased,  the  manufacturing  capacity  was 
enlarged  until  the  business  has  become  by  far  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  A  picture  of  an  in¬ 
terior  is  shown  at  Fig.  70. 

Wandering  through  these  vast  buildings  among  per¬ 
fect  mountains  of  fertilizers  in  their  crude  or  finished 
state,  one  is  strongly  impressed  with  Mr.  Bradley’s. 
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remark:  “  If  we  had  been  giving  the  farmers  poor 
fertilizers  we  never  could  have  built  up  this  place  !” 
It  is  a  fact  that  you  can't  cheat  a  farmer  on  fertilizers 
more  than  two  years  in  succession.  The  best  evidence 
of  a  good  quality  in  fertilizers  is  the  continued  success 
of  the  m  mufacturer  and  the  fact  that  the  crops  con¬ 
vince  the  farmer  that  he  is  getting  his  money’s  worth 
so  that  he  wants  more  of  the  same  goo  Is,  year  after 
year. 

Putting  a  Dinner  into  Shape. 

In  a  city  restaurant’s  kitchen  you  find  butter  from 
Vermont,  eggs  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  sugar  from  Cuba, 
coffee  from  Java,  fruit 
from  California,  flour  from 
Dakota,  tea  from  Japan 
spice  from  Asia,  beef  from 
Colorado  and  vegetables 
from  New  Jersey.  Nearly 
every  pirt  of  the  world 
has  contributed  the  crude 
materials.  The  cook  mixes 
and  cooks  them  and  turns 
out  a  “squire  meal’’  which 
„  satisfies  the  human 
boarder  So  in  this  “plant 
restaurant”  at  North  Wey¬ 
mouth  all  the  corners  of 
the  earth  have  contributed 
different  forms  of  nitrogen, 
po  tasli,  phosphoric  acid 
to  furnish  a  “square 
meal”  for  the  farmers’  'plant 
boarders.  Here  we  found 
great  piles  of  dried  blood 
and  meat  from  Chicago, 

Omaha  and  other  packing 
centers,  bones  from  all  over 
the  world,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  meat  meal  from  South 
America,  sulphur  ore  from 

Newfoundland,  fish  scrap  from  Atlantic  ports,  potash 
salts  frim  Gcrminy,  boneblack  and  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  from  England  and  America,  and  so  on.  Here 
are  the  raw  materials — how  are  they  put  together  ? 

A  restaurant  keeper  who  served  you  for  dinner  a 
piece  of  boiled  bone,  a  chunk  of  gristle,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  stirclx  and  some  lard  would  never  get  any 
more  of  your  money.  Yet  a  chemical  analysis  of  these 
m  iterials  would  show  that  they  supplied  all  the  food 
constituents  you  need  to  sustain  life.  But  the  chemist 
deals  only  with  the  wants  of  the  stomach — he  does  not 
consider  the  needs  of  eye,  nose 
and  tongue.  You  don’t  patron¬ 
ize  the  boarding-house  that 
shows  only  a  chemist’s  certi¬ 
ficate  of  the  analysis  of  a  din¬ 
ner—  you  go  where  the  boarders 
are  fat,  healthy  and  happy.  1  n 
the  same  way  you  ought  to  go 
to  a  “plant  restaurant”  that  is 
responsible  for  big  and  happy 
crops  and  does  not  rest  content 
with  a  good  “  station  report  .” 

The  business  at  a  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tory  is  to  make  plant  food 
available  and  then  to  mix  it  so 
that  a  small  fraction  will  be  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole.  For 
example,  a  plant  cannot  eat  a 
piece  of  crude  phosphate  It 
must  be  cooked  before  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  it  can  be 
used  by  the  plant.  The  cook 
uses  heat  to  make  your  pota¬ 
toes  digestible,  and  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  purpose  the  fertilizer  man¬ 
ufacturer  uses  sulphuric  acid 
on  his  insoluble  materials. 

Consequently  the  apparatus 
for  making  and  storing  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  as  important  to 
a  fertilizer  factory  as  is  the 
stove  to  the  cook's  kitchen. 

Few  people  know  just  what 
su’phuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol 
is.  In  striking  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sulphur  match  you  notice 
a  thick,  yellowish  vapor— very 

sharp  and  unpleasant  when  it  gets  into  the  nose. 
That  gas  in  concentrated  form  and  mixed  with  water 
makes  sulphuric  acid  and  the  way  it  burns  'your  nose 
is  not  a  circumstance  compared  with  the  way  it 
attacks  nearly  all  substances  except  glass  and  lead. 

“  Phosphates,”  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid  which 
are  not  soluble  in  water,  are  completely  changed  when 
treated  with  this  acid. 

I  have  said  that  sulphuric  acid  is  the  strong  sulphur 
gas  that  we  obtain  in  striking  a  match,  mixed  with 
water.  For  mixing  and  holding  this  powerful  acid 


a  series  of  great  boxes  or  chambers  are  required  built 
of  sheet  lead — about  the  only  metallic  substance  the 
acid  will  not  eat  up.  Connected  with  these  chambers 
are  great  furnaces  where  the  sulphur  fumes  are  gener¬ 
ated  by  burning  sulphur  or  a  combination  of  iron  and 
sulphur,  called  a  sulphite  or  iron  pyrites,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  71.  This  gives  the  gas  we  find  in  the  burning 
match  and  this  gas  is  conducted  into  the  lead  chambers 
where  it  mixes  with  steam,  air  and  the  vapor  of 
nitric  acid  in  definite  proportions.  The  steam  and  air 
are  admitted  through  pipes  and  openings  in  chambers 


Materials  in  a  Fertilizer  Factory.  Fig.  70. 


and  furnaces  in  the  proportions  needed  for  mixing 
with  the  gases.  The  nitric  acid  vapors  are  obtained 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  This  sends  off  a  vapor  which  unites  with  the 
sulphur  gases  as  they  pass  into  the  lead  chambers. 
Once  put  together,  the  gases,  steam  and  air  unite  and 
form  sulphuric  acid  which  condenses  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chambers  and  is  drawn  off  as  required. 
This  sulphuric  acid  changes  the  crude,  insoluble  phos¬ 
phate  into  the  soluble  superphosphate,  all  ready  to 
nourish  the  plant.  The  phosphate  may  be  likened  to 


Making  Sulphuric  Acid  in  A  Fertilizer  Factory.  Fig.  71. 


a  dry,  hard  crust  of  bread — so  tough  and  hard  that 
ordinary  teeth  cannot  chew  it.  When  mixed  with 
milk,  eggs,  etc.,  and  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  oven, 
it  becomes  bread  pudding  and  is  easily  digested  food, 
to  which  the  superphosphate  may  be  compared. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in 
any  part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written 
your  name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


A  PROFIT  IN  PIG  PORK. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  OHIO  BREEDER  TALKS  ;  SOME  VALUABLE 
“  TRADE  SECRETS.” 

How  He  Gets  Two  Crops  a  Year. 

Thinking  the  readers  of  The  Rural  might  enjoy 
s  imething  a  little  out  of  the  usual  lines  in  pig  grow¬ 
ing,  I  spent  a  short  time  in  conversation  with  Mr.  O.  A. 
Cory  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  learning  his  methods  and 
system  of  feeding. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  growing  swine  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  have  made  it  a  spe¬ 
cialty  for  17  years”  said  he, 
“  but  have  given  it  partic¬ 
ular  attention  for  only 
eight  years,  more  partic¬ 
ularly  as  to  the  adaptation 
of  foods  and  getting  two 
crops  a  year.” 

“  Did  you  ever  try  to 
work  in  more  than  two 
crops  a  year  ?” 

“I  tided  once  to  bring  in 
litters  a  little  closer.  My 
pigs  had  been  coming  in 
May,  and  I  wished  to  breed 
so  that  I  could  get  early 
fall  pigs.  To  do  this  I 
must  breed  while  the  pigs 
were  suckling,  but  found  it 
was  not  a  success.” 

“When  do  you  wish  to 
have  them  come?” 

“  Between  March  20  and 
April  10  as  a  rule;  to  be 
exact,  in  the  last  week  in 
March.  I  have  had  them 
come  in  February  and 
towards  the  last  of  April, 
but  these  dates  do  not  serve 
my  purpose  so  well.” 

“  Why  do  you  prefer  the  dates  named  ?” 

“  For  three  reasons:  1.  The  pigs  are  ready  to  go 
into  grass  by  the  time  it  will  do,  which,  as  a  general 
thing,  will  be  about  weaning  time  when  they  are  10 
weeks  old.  2.  1  can  fatten  them  out  early  in  the  fall 
before  cold  weather ;  when  they  are  from  six  to  seven 
months  old,  during  October,  and  feed  them  on  grass. 
3.  In  this  way  I  can  breed  for  a  second  litter  and  have 
them  come  in  the  fir-t  half  of  September.  I  want  the 
sow  to  rest  about  three  weeks  after  the  pigs  are  weaned 
before  she  is  bred  again.  Pigs  coming  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  get  a  good  start  on 
grass  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  I  feed  the  fall  litter  off  in 
April  or  early  in  May.  I  never 
run  over  10  days  in  May.  After 
that  time  I  never  wait  for  a 
rise  in  the  market.  Again, 
they  are  ready  for  market  in 
the  fall  before  the  packing 
season  commences  and  before 
prices  have  been  crowded  down 
and  in  spring  they  sell  after 
the  packing  season  is  over, 
when  there  is  a  demand  for 
prime  block  hogs,  and  packers 
are 'pushing  the  market  up  for 
their  stocks.  Until  last  fall  I 
always  got  the  highest  prices 
of  the  year  in  this  way.  A  great 
item  in  this  arrangement  is 
having  grass  to  grow  both 
crops  with.  I  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  fa’l  and  winter  past¬ 
ure  for  the  winter  feeding,  and 
aim  to  have  good,  No.  1  past¬ 
ure.  If  my  farm  were  large 
and  I  could  have  Blue  grass 
for  early  spring  pasture,  I 
would  prefer  it.” 

Pastures  and  Starting  the  Pigs. 

“What  kind  of  pasture  do 
you  use  ?” 

“It  is  clover  and  Timothy. 
Heretofore  in  one  field  my 
pasture  has  been  Alsike  clover 
and  Timothy,  which  make  a 
better  growth  than  the  common  Red.  In  this  field 
I  feed  off  my  fall  pigs.  In  a  box  at  the  outlet  of  a 
tile  drain  they  get  water  that  never  freezes  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  cold  weather.  I  also  avoid  any  con¬ 
tagious  disease  by  watering  them  in  this  way.  On 
the  stream  that  flows  through  my  farm  my  stock  are 
often  exposed  to  disease  from  hogs  dying  above  my 
place.  My  pastures  in  the  main  are  Timothy,  Alsike, 
and  common  Red  clover — the  two  clovers  in  about 
equal  quantities  ” 

“How  do  you  start  the  pigs  ?” 
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“  I  aim  to  give  them  a  start  towards  independence 
when  about  the  age  of  10  days  by  giving  them  a  little 
shelled  corn,  or,  better,  wheat,  in  a  pen  to  themselves 
near  the  sows’  nest.  In  that  pen  I  want  a  shallow 
trough  containing  a  little  slop  at  a  temperature  of  about 
90  degrees.  This  is  made  of  brown  middlings  and 
water.  I  scatter  the  shelled  corn  on  both  sides 
of  the  trough,  so  that  the  pigs  passing  over  the 
trough  are  sure  to  get  into  it  and  get  a  taste  of  the 
slop.  I  have  no  skimmed  milk,  as  I  keep  but  one  or 
two  cows,  and  the  milk  and  kitchen  slops  go  to  the 
poultry -yard. 

“Experience  with  45  head  of  fall  pigs  now  on  hand  is 
to  the  effect  that  they  do  as  well  with  wheat  as  with 
corn  and  slop.  This  lot  never  saw  slop  till  they  were 
10  weeks  old,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  they  have  done 
just  as  well  as  others  raised  on  slop  and  corn.” 

Feed  Wheat  and  Sell  Corn. 

“  Now  why  do  you  feed  wheat  ?” 

“1.  It  is  cheaper  than  corn,  because  at  68  cents 
per  bushel,  it  is  cheaper  than  corn  at  40  cents  a 
bushel.  This  is  how  I  came  to  feed  wheat.  When  I 
can  sell  corn  at  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  I  can  make 
more  out  of  it  than  I  can  by  selling  wheat  at  68  cents. 
The  main  reason  now  for  feeding  wheat,  which  I  have 
learned  by  experience,  lies  in  the  fact  that  wheat  is  a 
more  perfect  ration  than  corn  for  a  young  growing 
animal.” 

“  You  do  not  feed  all  wheat?” 

“  No,  I  feed  a  little  corn  every  day  ;  but  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two  parts  of  wheat  to  one  of  corn  by 
measure.” 

“How  long  do  you  feed  in  this  proportion?” 

“  Till  they  are  fully  fattened.  I  want  to  stop  the 
wheat  feeding  gradually  when  they  are  six  weeks  old, 
before  they  are  fully  fattened,  dropping  it  off  gradually 
for  two  weeks  and  increasing  the  amount  of  corn. 
This  gives  four  weeks  on  a  full  corn  ration.  If  I 
were  feeding  in  a  dry  pen,  I  would  continue  the 
wheat  to  the  end,  but  would  gradually  lessen  the 
quantity  as  the  end  approached  ;  but  as  my  stock  are 
fed  in  open  fields  on  a  grass  range,  the  grass  balances 
the  ration.  To  make  plain  the  value  of  wheat  for 
this  purpose,  it  has  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of 
bone  and  tissue-forming  properties  that  are  contained 
in  corn.” 

“How  do  you  feed  the  wheat?  You  know  the 
claim  is  made  that  hogs  will  not  thrive  on  it  ?” 

“  I  feed  dry,  whole  grain — not  in  troughs  or  in  piles, 
but  scattered  as  thin  as  for  chickens  on  a  floor  or  grass 
sward.  The  object  is  to  compel  the  animal  to  consume 
it  twice  in  mastication.  The  slow  mastication  and 
the  hardness  of  the  grain  excite  an  extra  flow  of 
saliva,  and  this  is  the  best  agent  to  liberate  sugar 
from  the  starch  in  the  grain.  Science  teaches  that 
this  is  the  best  known  agent  for  this  purpose.  I  feed 
corn  somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  only  in  the  ear, 
never  feeding  more  at  the  winding  up  than  they  will  eat 
up  clean  in  90  minutes.  I  always  want  them  to  be  ready 
for  their  feed.  I  only  feed  twice  a  day,  at  stated  times, 
as  regularly  as  possible  and  not  varying  more  than 
10  or  15  minutes.  I  regard  this  as  important,  for  I 
have  noticed  that,  when  fed  at  regular  hours,  the 
saliva  will  escape  from  the  mouth  at  the  first  or  second 
bite.  When  fed  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  this  is  not 
the  case.” 

Healthy  Pork  Walks  Itself  Off. 

“  How  do  you  secure  perfect  health  in  your  herd 
while  pushing  them  to  market  so  young  ?” 

“  I  think  I  can  secure  it  by  just  feeding  wheat,  it 
being  a  well-balanced  ration  of  itself.  Experience 
teaches  that  it  cannot  be  done  on  corn  with  the  very 
best  of  slopping.  One  may  do  it  in  this  way  for  a  time 
or  two,  but  he  cannot  keep  it  up. 

“Another  very  important  point  is  that  they  should 
have  salt  as  well  as  ashes  from  good  sound  wood. 
These  should  be  given  to  them  not  once  or  twice  a 
week,  hut  every  day.  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  put 
pigs  on  the  market  when  to  7  months  old  weigh¬ 
ing  225  to  250  pounds,  and  have  them  walk  2%  miles 
to  the  railroad  station  without  this  condiment.  I 
have  never  yet  had  one  to  break  down.  I  do  not  take 
a  wagon  along  to  haul  those  that  give  out,  for  there 
are  no  give-outs.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Cory  does  not  do  much 
slopping.  Although  he  has  splendid  arrangements  for 
the  purpose,  he  does  not  practice  it  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  connection  with  his  present  system  of  feeding. 
He  does  not  think  there  is  much  profit  in  feeding  a 
hog  great  quantities  of  water  with  a  small  amount  of 
solid  matter.  But  he  is  careful  to  have  pure  drinking 
water  always  before  them.  In  short,  he  aims  in  all 
his  plans  to  cut  down  the  labor  account. 

Ross  County,  O.  john  m.  jamison. 

[R.  N. -Y. — Mr.  Cory  keeps  Poland  China  pigs  we 
understand.  A  further  account  of  his  methods  of 
breeding,  etc.,  will  be  given  later.  Such  interviews 
as  the  above  are  very  helpful  to  all  farmers.] 


FRENCH  CAP0NIZING  WITH  FINGERS. 

No  special  tools  are  required  :  a  budding  knife,  nail 
scissors,  a  light  darning  needle,  No.  4  or  5,  and  thread, 
a  saucer  with  some  hard-wood  ashes  and  a  small  oil 
can  with  sweet  oil  are  placed  handy  to  the  operator’s 
right.  The  bird  is  held  firmly  by  an  assistant — Fig. 
72.  The  operator  commences  by  clearing  a  space  of 
all  the  down  on  the  middle  of  the  belly  with  the 
scissors,  and  catches  hold  of  the  skin  with  the  left 
hand  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  pulls  upward  so  that 


the  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  made  without  injuring 
the  intestines — Fig.  73.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the 
knife  has  penetrated  the  second  skin,  the  scissors  are 
inserted  and  the  cut  extended  upwards  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  operator’s  forefinger.  On  withdrawing  the  scis¬ 
sors,  the  left  hand  is  placed  over  the  cut — Fig.  74 — so 
as  to  keep  the  upper  and  lower  incisions  from  shift¬ 
ing.  Now  insert  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand, 
keeping  along  inside  the  walls  until  the  spine  is 


Fig.  73. 

reached  ;  then  feel  up  and  down  the  latter  until  you 
reach  the  two  testicles,  which  are  fixed  to  the  spine  ; 
get  one  of  them  under  the  point  of  the  finger  and  nail 
and  press  it  off  its  moorings,  returning  with  it  along 
the  wall  of  the  belly  until  the  incision  is  reached ; 
then  throw  it  out  and  go  back  for  the  second  testicle. 
Then  drop  three  or  four  drops  of  sweet  oil  into  the 
wound,  take  the  needle  and  thread  with  a  knot  fixed, 
and  sew  up  the  wound  with  three  or  four  stitches,  as 
you  would  the  mouth  of  a  sack,  without  drawing  too 


tightly ;  drop  some  oil  on  this  seam  and  a  pinch  of 
ashes,  which  concludes  the  operation.  It  is,  besides, 
customary  to  cut  off  the  knob  that  would  form  the 
spur  on  the  leg  with  the  knife  and  the  comb  and  lap- 
pels  with  the  scissors,  and  sprinkle  with  ashes  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  The  birds,  when  of  proper  age,  will  be 
all  right  the  day  following  ;  yet  it  is  prudent  to  keep 
them  indoors  for  a  day  or  two.  j.  f.  sabg 

[R.  N.-Y. — This  strikes  us  as  a  cruel  and  clumsy 
method.  We  print  it  simply  to  contrast  it  with  other 
methods  which  are  to  follow.] 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

STRAW,  STALKS  AND  SHEEP. 

HOW  ARE  THEY  BEST  COMBINED  ? 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  Tells  Us. 

0.  C.  Howe,  Berrien  County,  Mich. — Here  one  can  get 
plenty  of  corn  fodder.  I  grow  wheat  enough  to  give 
me  100  to  125  tons  of  straw.  Linseed  meal  is  $20  to 
$25  per  ton,  and  oats  20  to  35  cents  per  bushel,  according 
to  season.  Last  winter  I  fed  my  sheep  corn  fodder  twice 
a  day — one-fourth  pound  oats  and  one-eighth  linseed 
meal  per  head,  and  gave  all  the  straw  they  would  eat. 
The  labor  offset  the  manure.  I  figured  that  my  sheep 
were  being  fed  for  60  cents  per  100  head  a  day.  Now 
the  question  that  occurs  to  me  is  how  can  I  work  it 
cheaper  and  still  give  them  all  they  want  to  eat  ?  I 
do  not  believe  in  half-feeding,  and  am  willing  to  feed 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  day  if  they  can  store  that 
much  up  (in  the  shape  of  wool,  lambs  or  mutton)  where 
I  can  get  it  again.  Would  it  pay  me  to  cut  the  stalks 
and  straw  and  then  put  in  the  meal  ?  Would  it  pay  to 
steam  or  wet  it  so  that  it  would  heat  ?  These  questions 
are  of  some  importance  to  the  Western  farmers.  Sheep 
are  the  only  stock  that  pay  here.  We  cannot  compete 
with  the  corn  States  in  growing  hogs  and  cattle.  A 
good  dairy  pays;  but  there  is  no  money  in  beef  here, 
so  we  fall  back  on  sheep.  I  wish  Mr.  Woodward  would 
say  what  is  the  best  thing  for  a  farmer  to  do  who  has 
100  tons  of  straw  on  the  farm  and  wants  to  use  it.  (I 
can  get  $3  for  it  at  the  mill,  but  it  is  worth  $2  to  draw 
it  there).  1  have  also  from  15  to  30  acres  of  corn  stalks 
— cut  up  in  regular  manner  and  put  in  shocks,  and 
15  to  30  acres  of  hay — clover — and  can  get  oats  on  an 
average  at  25  cents,  and  linseed  meal  at  $20  per  ton. 

Ans. — Mr.  Howe  should  consider  himself  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  so  much  wheat  straw.  It  is  certainly 
worth  housing.  Let  him  stack  it  as  nicely  as  he  may, 
yet  he  cannot  keep  it  so  as  to  have  the  sheep  eat  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  Though  it  may  go  into  their  feed 
racks  as  “  bright  as  a  dollar,”  if  he  will  put  into  other 
racks  some  of  the  same  quality  the  sheep  will  tell  the 
difference  without  even  smelling  either.  But  when 
put  into  the  barns  in  good  condition  it  is  worth  for 
sheep  feed  one-third  as  much  as  clover  hay  and  fully 
half  as  much  as  the  finest  Timothy  hay  ever  made  and 
more  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  that  made  in  the 
ordinary  way.  He  certainly  cannot  afford  to  sell  it 
for  $3  per  ton,  when  hauling  costs  $2  per  ton,  netting 
him  only  $1.  It  is  worth  three  times  as  much  at  least 
for  manure,  besides  its  feeding  value. 

The  best  thing  for  Mr.  Howe  to  do  is  to  put  up  a 
barn  large  enough  to  house  all  his  straw  with  a  lower 
story  made  tight,  warm  and  light,  dry  and  airy  to  be 
used  as  sheep  pens  for  winter  feeding.  It  should  be 
large  enough  to  hold  sheep  enough  to  eat  up  and  use 
for  bedding  all  the  straw  he  grows.  There  is  only 
one  difficulty  in  this  plan  ;  as  soon  as  he  begins  using 
such  foods  as  he  should,  the  amount  of  his  straw  will 
so  increase  that  he  will  soon  need  another  barn  to 
house  more  straw  to  feed  more  sheep.  A  silo  should 
also  be  built  to  hold  the  corn  and  fodder  to  save  husk¬ 
ing  the  corn  or  to  give  the  sheep  succulent  food.  They 
should  have  all  they  will  eat  up  clean  every  day  in  the 
winter. 

I  should  not  attempt  to  keep  sheep  cheaper  than  60 
cents  per  100  per  day  ;  but  rather  I’d  see  how  much 
more  I  could  get  them  to  eat  and  pay  for.  If  60  cents 
will  keep  them  for  a  day  with  no  growth  but  the  wool 
and  we  could  get  them  to  eat  and  digest  one  half  more, 
there  would  be  a  fair  gain  in  flesh.  Now  suppose 
they  were  to  eat  another  half,  so  as  to  make  the  cost 
of  keeping  them  $1.20  per  day,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  their  keep  one-third  the 
growth  and  consequently  profit  would  be  doubled. 
In  wintering  sheep  the  effort  should  be  to  make  all 
conditions  as  nearly  like  those  of  summer  as  possible, 
that  is,  to  keep  them  warm  and  give  them  succulent 
food  and  the  more  they  can  be  induced  to  eat,  digest 
and  assimilate,  the  greater  will  be  the  gain  and  the 
percentage  of  profit. 

It  will  not  pay  to  cut  dry  stalks  and  straw,  nor 
wet  and  steam  them,  so  as  to  mix  the  meal  with 
them,  but  it  will  pay  to  use  the  silo  into  which  to 
cut  the  stalks,  corn  and  all,  for  the  sheep,  thus  saving 
the  cost  of  huskiDg  and  loss  of  feeding  value  in  the 
stalks  exposed  to  the  weather  during  fall,  and,  in  many 
cases,  winter.  Nothing  ever  paid  me  better  as  sheep 
food  than  ensilage. 

The  clover  hay  is  all  right.  The  15  to  30  acres,  say 
20,  should,  on  an  average,  give  40  tons  of  hay.  Now 
suppose  that  he  should  build  the  barn  and  silo  and 
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put  into  the  latter  say  20  acres  of  corn,  which  would 
give  him  ensilage  enough,  at  only  12  tons  of  finished 
ensilage  per  acre,  to  feed  1,000  lambs,  averaging,  say, 
55  pounds,  for  1(30  days.  The  clover  hay  should  be  fed 
to  the  same  1,000  lambs,  and  in  addition  they  should 
have,  say,  500  bushels  of  corn,  15  tons  of  bran  and  15  tons 
of  new  process  linseed  meal.  Suppose  they  cost  him 
four  cents  per  pound  in  the  fall — a  good  price  for 
Michigan — and  they  are  cross-bred  Merino,  black¬ 
faced — I  would  prefer  Hampshire — and  that  at  the  end 
of  161  days,  or  23  weeks,  they  should  go  out  at  no 
more  than  101  pounds — a  ridiculously  low  gain  of  only 
two  pounds  per  week,  much  less  than  I  ever  had  them 
do — this  less  the  fleece,  as  they  should  be  shorn  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  that  they  should  sell  shorn  at  only  five  cents 
per  pound,  and  that  they  sheared  only  five  pounds 
each,  and  the  clip  sold  at  only  20  cents  per  pound, 
the  account  would  then  stand  : 


1,000  lambs  at  55  pounds  each— 55,000— at  four  cents. 

240  tons  of  ensilage  at  $1 .  . 

500  buBhels  corn  at  40  cents . 

30  tons  linseed  meal  at  $20 . 

40  tons  bran  at  $12 . 


,$2,200 
.  240 

,  200 
.  600 
.  480 


Whole  cost  aside  from  straw 


.$3,720 


CR. 

By  985  lambs,  allowing  three  per  cent  loss. 

985  lambs,  101  pounds  each— 99,485— at  live  cents . $4,974.20 

5,000  pounds  wool  at  20  cents .  1,000.00 

Amount  sold  for . $5,974.25 


leaving  as  profit  $2,254.25  allowing  the  manure  to  pay 
for  the  labor  and  rent  of  the  plant.  This  would  not 
be  a  bad  business  when  we  consider  that  besides 
keeping  the  straw,  hay,  corn  and  corn  fodder  which 
were  grown  on  the  farm  at  home,  there  would  be 
added  in  actual  plant  food  in  the  30  tons  of  linseed 
meal  at  least  $600,  and  in  the  40  tons  of  bran  $480 
more,  or  $1,080  in  both. 

Although  oats  are  a  good  sheep  food,  yet  when  one 
can  sell  them  at  an  average  of  25  cents  per  bushel  and 
can  buy  linseed  meal  at  $20  per  ton,  he  can’t  afford  to 
feed  them.  Of  course  the  barns  must  be  kept  well 
ventilated  and  plenty  of  plaster  should  be  used  in  the 
pens,  and  not  more  than  20  lambs  should  be  placed  in 
a  pen,  and  they  should  have  an  abundance  of  pure 
water. 

Now  don’t  let  anybody  say,  “Well,  that  looks  well 
upon  paper,  but  it  can’t  be  done.”  I  know  it  can  and 
much  more.  The  prices  I  have  named  are  all  noto¬ 
riously  against  the  lambs :  55-pound  lambs  do  not 
average  four  cents  pei  pound,  and  good,  fat  100-pound 
lambs  will  always  sell  in  April  for  more  than  five 
cents,  and  then  good  crossbred  lambs  will  gain  more 
than  two  pounds  per  week  when  fed  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated.  They  will  shear  more  than  five  pounds  and  the 
wool  will  sell,  one  year  with  another,  for  five  years, 
nearer  to  25  than  20  cents  per  pound.  But  above 
all  and  over  all,  the  land  belonging  to  the  man  who 
goes  into  this  business  and  carefully  saves  and  uses 
his  manure,  will  soon  become  “  notorious  for  its 
fruitfulness  ” 


The  Meaning:  of  a  Fertilizer  Analysis. 

A.  T.,  Guysville,  O  — What  is  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  following  two  potato  specials  : 


No.  1.  Analysis.  No.  2. 

Ammonia .  136  to  236  Ammonia . 

Soluble  plios.  acid .  7  to  9  Available  phos.  acid... 

Insoluble  phos  acid,...  1  to  2  Insoluble  phos.  acid.... 

Keverted  phos. acid. .. .  1  to  2  Potash . 

Total .  9  toll 

Kqual  to  bone  phos .  19  to  21 

Potash  (KsO) .  336  to  <36 

Equal  to  potash  (sulph)  636  to  8 


5  to  636 
9  to  11 
2  to  3 
5  to  536 


Please  explain  so  that  a  common  farmer  can  under¬ 
stand.  What  puzzles  me  is  the  difference  in  the  terms 
used.  What  does  K20  mean  in  the  first  analysis  ? 


Ans. — There  is  no  sense  in  any  manufacturer’s 
printing  such  an  analysis  as  No  1.  It  is  misleading 
and  confusing.  No.  2  is  right  except  that  it  is  fairer 
to  print  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  instead  of  ammonia. 
“Ammonia”  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitrogen  and 
three  parts  of  another  gas— hydrogen.  Ammonia 

weighs  more  than  nitrogen  alone — by  the  proportion 
of  17  to  14,  so  when  the  manufacturers  figure  on  the 
basis  of  ammonia  they  get  a  larger  percentage  than  if 
nitrogen  alone  were  taken.  This  is  not  fair  because 
the  farmer  often  thinks  he  is  figuring  on  the  basis  of 
pure  nitrogen  when  really  the  per  cent  represents 
ammonia — a  substance  nearly  25  per  cent  heavier. 
Deduct  18  per  cent  from  the  amount  of  ammonia 
claimed  and  you  will  have  about  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  found  in  three  forms  in  one  fertil¬ 
izer.  “Soluble”  means  that  which  will  dissolve  in 
water.  “Reverted”  was  once  soluble,  but  has  changed 
chemically  so  that  it  will  dissolve  only  in  weak 
vinegar.  Both  “soluble”  and  “  reverted  ”  are  avail* 
able — that  is,  the  plants  can  make  use  of  them.  The 
advantage  of  having  “  soluble”  phosphoric  acid  is  that 
the  young  plants  can  utilize  it  quicker  than  the 
“reverted.”  “  Insoluble”  refers  to  the  portion  that 
must  be  treated  in  sulphuric  acid  before  it  will 
dissolve.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  the  amount 
of  available  and  insoluble.  To  give  in  addition  the 
“reverted  ”  and  “total  ”  is  misleading  and  a  waste  of 
space.  “Equal  to  bone  phosphate”  is  another  childish 
statement  that  confuses  many  farmers.  A  “bone 
phosphate  ”  represents  simply  the  combination  of 


phosphoric  acid  and  lime  as  found  in  bones.  This 
manufacturer  wants  to  give  the  idea  that  there  is 
enough  phosphoric  acid  in  his  fertilizer  to  make  that 
much  bone  if  it  had  come  from  bone.  It  is  just  like  a 
cook  saying  :  “  I  have  a  pound  of  flour— equal  to  three 
pounds  of  bread.”  She  might  thus  get  some  people  to 
think  she  had  three  pounds  of  bread  when  she  had  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  The  manufacturer  who  puts  “equal 
to  bone  phosphate  ”  on  his  bag  does  it  because  he 
wants  people  to  think  he  uses  bone  in  his  fertilizer, 
when  in  reality  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  used  phos¬ 
phate  rock  entirely.  “  KaO”  is  the  chemical  symbol 
for  what  is  called  potash  in  fertilizers.  K  is  the  letter 
by  which  chemists  designate  potash  and  O  represents 

gas,  oxygen.  “  KaO”  means  two  parts  of  potash  and 
one  of  oxygen  which  is  the  combination  in  which 
potash  is  best  used,  just  as  phosphorus  is  not  used 
alone,  but  when  combined  with  oxygen  to  make  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  “  Equal  to  potash  (sulphate”)  is  just  like 
the  “bone  phosphate.”  The  sulphate  of  potash  is  the 
most  expensive  form  of  this  material.  In  it  the  potash 
is  combined  with  more  than  its  own  weight  of  other 
substances.  This  manufacturer  wants  to  convey  the 
idea  that  he  has  used  sulphate  of  potash,  when  per¬ 
haps  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  also  wants 
to  make  a  big  and  unfair  showing — like  the  cook  with 
her  flour  and  bread.  Change  ammonia  for  nitrogen 
and  No.  2  is  simpler  and  less  confusing.  There  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  such  an  analysis  as  No.  1. 
Another  point  to  remember  :  In  No.  1  the  manufac¬ 
turer  guarantees  “  ammonia  1%  to  2%  per  cent.”  A 
farmer  buying  that  fertilizer  has  a  right  to  assume 
that  there  are  only  30  pounds  of  ammonia  in  the  ton. 
That  is,  the  lower  figure  of  the  guarantee  is  all  that 
the  farmer  should  look  at.  The  other  one  per  cent 
that  may  be  there  is  none  of  his  business.  All  that  is 
actually  guaranteed  in  that  analysis  is  1%  per  cent 
and  that  is  the  basis  on  which  it  should  be  bought 
and  sold. 

Why  We  Broadcast  Fertilizer. 

W.  F.  Tabor ,  Pouqhheepsie,  N.  Y. — In  The  Rural  of 
February  11,  I  noticed  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
a  Vermont  subscriber  in  reference  to  obtaining  a 
big  potato  yield.  As  the  views  of  others  are  invited 
and  as  the  theory  and  advice  presented  do  not  exactly 
coincide  with  mine,  I  will  state  my  views.  I  never 
broadcast  a  special  fertilizer  for  potatoes  because  I 
believe  the  roots  of  the  crop  do  not  cover  the  ground 
and  therefore  cannot  utilize  all  the  fertilizer  used  in 
that  way.  My  practice  on  such  soil  would  be  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  by  plowing  and  furrowing  it  and  then 
cover  18  or  20  inches  in  the  furrow  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  rate  of  from  1,200  to  1,600  pounds  per 
acre,  and  mix  it  with  the  soil  by  running  a  cultiva¬ 
tor  through  the  rows  or,  if  to  be  planted,  I  harrow  the 
ground.  I  question  whether  the  plaster  would  be  of 
any  benefit  to  the  crop,  as  I  think  the  bone  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  supply  all  the  lime  needed.  I  would  not 
omit  the  harrowing  and  plowing  that  the  inquirer 
proposes  to  do  before  planting,  neither  would  I  neg¬ 
lect  to  harrow  the  potatoes  both  before  and  after  they 
come  up,  as  I  have  found  it  of  great  benefit,  pulver¬ 
izing  the  entire  surface,  which  the  cultivator  does  not 
do.  As  the  inquirer  proposes  to  seed  to  grass,  I  would 
broadcast  the  fertilizer  at  the  time  of  seeding.  I  would 
like  him  to  try  fertilizing  in  the  drill  at  the  rate  of 
1,200,  1  600  and  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre  and  report 
results.  What  does  The  Rural  think  of  this  plan? 

Ans. — Many  readers  do  not  approve  of  The  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  advocacy  of  broadcasting  manure  and  fertilizer. 
They  want  the  food  near  the  plant  where  the  roots 
may  get  at  it.  Hill  manuring  gives  decided  results. 
Its  effect  is  to  stimulate  an  early  and  vigorous  growth, 
and  that  is  just  what  misleads  farmers  and  gardeners 
as  we  believe.  The  older  plant  suffers.  The  baby 
plant  is  fattened  and  the  maturer  plant  starved.  Many 
people  do  not  believe  that  the  roots  of  corn  planted, 
let  us  say,  two  by  four  feet  apart,  meet  before  a  set  is 
formed.  Many  do  not  consider  that  the  roots  of  po¬ 
tato  plants  set  one  by  three  feet  apart,  meet  and  in¬ 
termingle  before  the  tubers  are  well  formed.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  from  its  long  experience  and  careful  experiments 
has  earnestly  advocated  the  broadcasting  of  manure 
for  nearly  all  crops.  Hill  manuring  is  good  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  young 
plants  are  pushed  forward — the  old  plants  starved. 
Let  us  take  a  young  apple  tree  set  three  years  ago. 
We  apply  manure  liberally  around  it,  covering  a  circle 
four  feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  thrives.  But  when 
this  tree  has  become  10  years  old,  how  much  good 
would  such  an  application  of  manure  do  ?  Very  little, 
because  the  young  feeding  roots  now  are  far  beyond 
such  a  circle.  Our  friend  does  not  use  too  much 
manure  in  the  hill  for  a  good  crop  of  tomatoes ;  he 
uses  too  little  in  the  soil  from  which  the  plants  must 
derive  their  support  later  in  the  season.  Mind  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  this  once.  Feed  the  older  plants  more 
liberally,  while  giving  the  younger  plants  all  needed 
care. 


Buying:  Potash  in  Nova  Scotia. 

G.  C.  M.,  Middleton,  N.  S. — The  best  quality  of  finely 
pulverized  bone  testing  three  to  four  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia  and  23  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  retailed 
here  at  $40  per  ton;  muriate  of  potash  testing  50  per 
cent  of  potash  is  sold  by  the  bag  at  $45  per  ton.  On 
this  basis  of  valuation,  what  should  a  fair  average 
quality  of  unleached  Canada  ashes  sell  at  ?  The  im¬ 
porters  have  to  pay  about  $7.50  per  ton  freight,  which 
added  to  cost  and  profit  runs  the  price  to  $19,  and  they 
are  not  very  dry  at  that. 

Ans. — $19  per  ton  for  wood  ashes  is  far  too  much. 
As  an  average  of  many  samples  analyzed  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station,  Prof.  Johnson  gives  the  following 
constituents  in  one  ton  of  good  quality  : 


pounds. 

Sand,  earth  and  coal .  260 

Water .  ....  .  240 

Oxide  of  Iron,  alumina,  soda,  etc .  131 

Actual  potash .  110 

Phosphoric  acid .  39 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia .  1,220 


2.000 

The  only  things  of  agricultural  value  in  this  list  are 
the  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Muriate  of 
potash  of  high  grade  at  $45  per  ton  would  mean  4% 
cents  per  pound  for  potash.  Tbe  potash  in  the  ashes 
would  cost  at  this  price,  $4  95,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
should  be  bought  in  the  form  of  bone  for  $4.  A  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  ashes  could  be  easily  made  for  less  than 
$12.  Prof.  Johnson  says  that  800  pounds  of  oyster 
shell  lime,  220  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  and  150 
pounds  Peter  Cooper’s  bone,  or  1,170  pounds  in  all,  will 
give  a  close  imitation  of  a  ton  of  superior  wood  ashes. 
The  Peter  Ccoper’s  bone  contains  but  little  nitrogen. 
If  you  use  the  bone  sold  at  $40  you  should  take  200 
pounds.  This  will  cost  more,  but  the  mixture  will  be 
worth  more  because  of  the  nitrogen. 

A  Storage  House  for  Apples. 

E.  R.  M.,  Flat  Rock,  N.  C.— Will  The  Rural  give 
suggestions  and  plan  for  an  apple-house  in  which  to 
keep  apples  through  the  winter  in  a  place  where  the 
temperature  goes  to  10  degrees  below  zero.  Should  it 
be  above  or  under  ground  ;  if  above,  how  should  it  be 
heated,  etc.? 

□  Ans. — It  is  probable  that  this  correspondent  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  best  method  of  storing  and  safely 
keeping  sweet  potatoes.  The  whole  secret  with  these 
is  to  maintain  an  even  temperature,  safely  above  the 
freezing  point.  Now,  for  apples,  exactly  the  same 
principle  is  involved  ;  but  while  sweet  potatoes  must 
not  be  frosted  or  severely  chilled,  apples  will  take  no 
hurt,  and  will,  indeed,  keep  all  the  better  at,  or  close 
to  the  freezing  point.  A  well  walled  pit,  so  roofed 
over  as  to  allow  a  free  chance  to  handle  and  put  away 
the  fruit,  and  also  to  get  at  and  remove  a  portion,  or 
the  whole  of  it,  at  any  desired  time  during  the  winter, 
is  all  that  is  required  for  keeping  apples,  even  in 
Canada.  The  floor  timbers  or  joists,  should  be  10 
inches  wide,  ceiled  below  with  sound  boards  laid 
closely,  and  then  packed  full  of  some  non-conducting 
material ;  dry  sphagnum  moss,  such  as  is  used  by 
nurserymen  for  packing  their  trees  and  plants,  makes 
the  best  material  for  this  use.  When  the  floor  is  thus 
tightly  packed,  a  double  upper  floor  is  laid  ;  and  if 
the  sides  and  ends  are  well  banked  up,  apples  keep  as 
far  north  as  they  can  be  grown,  without  freezing. 
But  we  want  to  have  our  apples  so  stored  that  we  can 
get  at  and  remove  them  at  any  time  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  This  is  secured  by  making  of  the  stair¬ 
way  an  “airlock” — exactly  on  the  principle  of  the 
locks  of  a  canal.  Into  the  space  of  this  lock,  built 
with  two  tight  doors,  one  (a  trap  door)  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  stair  or  hoist-way,  and  the  other  into 
the  cellar,  from  10  to  20  barrels  of  fruit  can  be  rolled, 
the  cellar  closed,  and  the  barrels  rolled  or  hoisted  to 
the  main  floor  and  carted  off.  It  is  well  to  choose  as 
mild  weather  as  possible  for  taking  out  the  apples, 
not  only  to  avoid  the  admission  of  cold  into  the  cellar, 
but  to  prevent  «oo  severe  chilling  of  the  removed  fruit 
and  also  to  allow  of  its  examination,  and,  if  needed, 
repacking ;  though  as  a  rule  tbe  apples  are  usually 
stored  in  bins,  and  sorted  and  barreled  when  sold. 
In  Carolina  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  anything 
like  as  many  precautions  need  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  cold  air  as  in  the  Northern  States  ;  yet 
it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  With  us  snow 
is  a  great  help  to  keeping  such  cellars  warm  in  the 
severest  weather.  Snow  is  easily  and  quickly  shoveled 
up  around  such  a  cellar,  and  I  have  usually  found  that 
in  mild  weather  there  is  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
these  cellars  cold  enough  so  that  potatoes  stored  in 
them  will  not  sprout.  An  excellent  and  very  con¬ 
venient  plan  is  to  have  a  large  water  cistern  in  such  a 
cellar.  It  may  be  filled  by  conductors  from  the  roof ; 
and  this  mass  of  water,  while  in  other  seasons  it  is 
available  for  any  other  purpose,  acts  in  winter  as  a 
regulator  of  temperature,  and  especially  prevents  it 
from  falling  too  low ;  for  until  this  water  gets  cold 
enough  to  begin  to  freeze,  neither  potatoes  nor  apples 
can  freeze.  The  upper  room  over  the  pit  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  use  for  storage  purposes.  t.  h.  hoskins. 
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To  Make  a  Kentucky  Creamery  Pay. 

F.  B.  L.,  Carlisle,  Ky. — Here  at  Carlisle  about  40  of 
us  farmers  have  subscribed  stock  and  are  now  building 
a  creamery  from  a  Chicago  house  and  a  cheese  factory. 
Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  its  varied  experiences  give  us 
a  little  light  on  the  subject?  At  present  we  can  supply 
milk  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  capacity  of  the  fac¬ 
tory.  1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  the  farmers 
generally  to  supply  us  with  milk — by  purchase  at  so 
much  per  gallon,  or  by  taking  and  making  butter  and 
cheese  and  marketing  it  at  so  much  per  pound,  giving 
them  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  ?  2.  If  by  buying 
the  cream  from  the  milk,  (returning  the  extracted 
milk  to  the  farmer)  how  much  ought  we  pay  for  the 
cream  so  extracted  ?  3.  If  we  manufacture  and  sell 
the  butter  and  cheese  for  the  farmer,  at  what  price 
per  pound  can  the  manufactured  articles  be  made  and 
marketed,  leaving  some  margin  for  the  stockholders? 
Of  course,  only  an  approximate  estimate  can  be  given, 
I  suppose.  4.  In  any  number  of  The  R  N.-Y.  has  the 
estimated  amount  received  from  cows  supplying  a 
creamery  and  factory  been  published,  and  what  part 
of  the  gross  receipts  were  profits  ?  All  I  have  noticed 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  returns  from  cows  seems  to  be  from 
butter  made  by  the  dairyman  himself,  or  the  milk  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  city.  5.  The  Jerseys  seem  the  rage  just 
now  for  milk  and  butter,  but  how  are  they  compared 
with  the  Guernseys  ? 

Ans. — 1.  This  seems  to  be  another  of  the  thousand 
cases  where  a  few  farmers  have  been  “  hoodwinked” 
into  paying  just  two  prices  for  a  creamery  plant,  built 
by  this  Chicago  firm,  without  ever  considering  the 
most  important  point,  viz ;  is  there  enough  milk 
obtainable  to  support  a  creamery?  In  my  opinion  400 
cows  is  the  least  number  that  should  induce  parties  to 
invest  in  the  business,  and  when  I  say  400  I  do  not 
mean  simply  the  number  promised  on  a  subscription 
paper  but  those  whose  milk  is  delivered  at  the  factory. 
There  is  one  deplorable  feature  about  all  these  cases, 
and  that  is,  that  they  never  give  the  alarm  or  look  for 
advice  until  this  firm  has  them  in  its  grasp  too  tightly 
to  escape.  This  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  instance  of  this 
very  character  that  has  come  to  my  notice  this  winter, 
and  this  same  firm  has  been  at  the  bottom  every  time. 
I  know  a  party  who  has  offered  to  duplicate  these 
same  contracts  at  just  half  the  price  paid,  yet  there 
seem  to  be  “  just  as  fine  fish  in  the  sea  as  have  ever 
been  caught”  [by  this  firm).  The  way  to  get  farmers 
to  supply  the  milk  is  to  show  them  that  dealing  with 
a  creamery  will  pay  them  as  well  as  any  other  method, 
and  the  first  necessary  step  is  to  get  a  Babcock  tester 
and  pay  each  patron  for  just  what  he  has  supplied, 
then  charge  so  much  per  pound  for  making,  selling 
and  all  other  work  connected  with  the  business,  and 
the  profits  or  loss  would  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  business  done.  If  it  is  wholly  a  cooperative  con¬ 
cern,  each  must  share  in  the  profits  or  losses.  2.  If 
you  wish  to  buy  the  cream  and  return  the  skim-milk, 
the  Babcock  is  right  “  in  it,”  as  you  can  pay  the  value 
of  one  pound  of  marketable  butter  for  one  pound  of 
butter  fat  as  the  price  of  making.  Of  course  the  price 
of  butter  would  have  an  influence  on  the  price  of 
making,  but  for  the  year  this  system  would  give 
results  not  far  from  right.  Thousands  of  creameries 
buy  the  milk  outright,  the  price  being  deter¬ 
mined  at  stated  intervals,  usually  every  month, 
yet  I  think  a  price  for  making  the  better  way  ;  then 
the  farmer  knows  he  is  getting  all  there  is  in  it.  The 
price  in  the  Western  States  for  making  butter  by  the 
separator  system  is  four  cents  per  pound ;  but  for 
some  reason  the  price  in  the  Eastern  States  is  three 
cents  per  pound,  everything  being  furnished.  The 
cost  of  selling  and  all  work  by  the  secretary  are  deter¬ 
mined  also  by  the  amount  done,  probably  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  per  pound  would  be  the  average.  4.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  depends  entirely  on  too  many 
considerations,  such  as  the  kind  of  cows  and,  probably 
more  than  anything,  on  the  man  himself.  As  to  the 
average  amount  per  cow  delivered  to  the  factories, 
I  believe  it  is  about  3,000  pounds  for  the  season  of  six 
or  seven  months.  As  to  what  share  of  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  are  profits,  as  I  have  said  before,  this  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  business.  Thousands  of 
factories  have  been  started  under  similar  conditions, 
where  the  supposed  profits  have  been  actual  losses 
and  business  has  had  to  be  suspended,  and  there  have 
been  cases  where  the  plant  mysteriously  burned  down 
and  the  works  have  been  closed.  As  to  the  fifth 
question,  I  think  no  one  man  is  competent  to  judge 
for  another  as  to  which  is  the  better  breed,  the  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  ;  but  since  we  have  the  Babcock  tester  to 
determine  our  rights,  there  should  be  no  mistake  in 
either.  a.  l.  wales. 

About  the  Black  Hamburg-  Grape. 

S.  H.  J.,  Mound,  La. — Are  grapes  of  the  Yinifera 
type  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  climate  here  (32nd  par¬ 
allel)  if  grown  on  the  southern  side  of  the  house  ?  I 
see  that  Mr.  Bull,  who  originated  the  Concord,  say 
he  grew  the  Black  Hamburg  on  the  side  of  his  house 


at  Concord,  and  in  Boston.  Has  The  Rubal  ever  ha 6- 
any  experience  in  growing  it  in  this  way  ?  When  does 
the  Black  Hamburg  ripen  in  relation  to  the  Concord  ? 

Ans  — The  Black  Hamburg  is  medium  to  ripen.  It 
is  early,  as  raised  under  glass,  as  there  is  more  heat. 
We  fancy — but  do  not  know — that  where  the  climate 
suits  Black  Hamburg  it  would  ripen  later  by  at  leas 
a  week  than  the  Concord.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  raised 
many  Vinifera  vines  from  seed.  All  have  died  of 
mildew.  Their  actual  hardiness  is  not  known.  We 
know  of  instances  near  New  York  city  where  Vinifera 
grapes  are  successfully  raised  without  heat  and  with 
but  a  partial  cover,  indicating  that  it  is  rather  mildew 
than  a  tender  constitution  that  kills  them.  See  the 
article  on  this  class  of  grapes  by  that  excellent 
authority,  E.  Williams,  in  last  week’s  issue  of  The 
Rural. 

A  Fortune  in  Wyoming  Lambs  ( P) 

H.  P.  M.,  Nichols,  Conn. — I  have  a  circular  about 
selling  stock  in  a  sheep  range  in  Wyoming.  It  says 
the  “range  is  free;”  no  “winter  protection”  is 
needed,  and  that  the  wool  pays  the  cost  of  herding, 
while  the  lambs  are  a  clear  profit,  giving  26  per  cent 
on  the  capital,  etc.  Do  you  think  that  even  in  charge 
of  a  good  manager,  the  facts  regarding  sheep  raising 
in  Wyoming  justify  the  expectation  that  this  would  be 
a  profitable  investment,  paying  such  a  large  interest  ? 

Ans. — No,  not  by  any  means.  You  can  make  more 
money  raising  lambs  in  Connecticut.  Every  now  and 
then  somebody  starts  such  a  “  stock  company  ”  for  fat¬ 
tening  steers  or  sheep  on  the  plains.  Let  them  alone 
and  invest  your  money  near  home. 

Coal  Ashes,  Hauling  Manure,  Etc. 

D.  C.  A.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. — 1.  Are  coal  ashes  a 
good  mulch  for  currants,  raspberries  and  blackberries? 

2.  Will  it  do  to  put  wood  ashes  on  strawberries  in 

February  or  March  ?  3.  Are  coal  ashes  good  for 

meadow  land,  and  are  tan-bark  ashes  a  good  fertilizer? 
4.  Which  would  be  the  better— to  buy  manure  and 
draw  it  two  miles,  or  get  phosphate  for  onions,  car¬ 
rots  and  other  garden  truck,  especially  Hubbard 
squashes  ?  I  draw  my  manure,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
on  my  meadows  as  fast  as  made.  5.  I  want  to  set  out 
blackberries  ;  had  I  better  get  sprouts  of  my  neighbor 
for  nothing,  or  buy  of  a  nursery  ?  6.  I  have  half  an 
acre  of  asparagus  ;  should  I  gather  up  the  tops  and  re¬ 
move  them  before  the  seeds  mature  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Yes,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off. 

3.  Coal  ashes  contain  little  or  no  fertility,  yet  some¬ 
times  when  spread  on  porous,  open  soils,  they  produce 
an  abundant  growth  of  grass.  This  is  due  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  fact  that  the  fine  coal  ashes  fill  up  the 
pores  of  the  soil  and  make  it  “  hold  water”  better,  by 
preventing  the  excessive  drainage  that  occurs  in  all 
open  soils.  The  grass  on  such  soils  generally  suffers 
more  from  a  lack  of  water  than  from  a  lack  of  food, 
and  the  coal  ashes  simply  make  the  soil  more  reten¬ 
tive  of  moisture.  Tannery  ashes  are  worth  about  the 
same  as  leached  wood  ashes — a  little  over  $2  a  ton  for 
an  average  sample  They  supply  lime  and  a  small 
amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  4.  We  do  not 
know  what  you  have  to  pay  for  manure  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  give  a  fair  comparison  between  it  and  the 
fertilizer.  5.  If  the  blackberries  are  the  varieties  you 
want,  you  had  better  get  them  for  nothing  as  you  can 
pick  out  strong  plants  in  this  way.  If  you  do  not 
know  what  varieties  they  are,  you  had  better  buy 
and  make  sure.  6.  Yes. 

What  Grasses  To  Sow  HereP 

J.  J.  T.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — A  seven-acre  piece  on  my 
farm  I  would  like  to  seed  down  for  hay.  I  have  tried 
clover  and  Timothy  without  success  ;  the  former, 
although  a  fine  catch,  was  completely  winter-killed 
the  first  season,  and  the  latter  was  an  utter  failure  at 
the  start.  The  soil  is  a  sort  of  sandy  clay  and  is  quite 
dry  and  cracked  in  summer.  It  has  a  northern  expos¬ 
ure  and  is  a  hill  rising  about  half  an  inch  to  the  foot* 
I  propose  putting  on  four  car-loads  of  horse  manure 
to  be  plowed  under  and  sow  to  oats  with  bone  and 
muriate  of  potash,  one  potash  to  four  bone,  and  seed  it 
down  with  some  grasses  suitable  to  such  soil. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  calls  for  information  from  those 
who  know. 

Getting  Water  to  the  Barn. 

R.  H.  T.,  Warren,  R.I. — What  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  best  way  of  getting  water  to  my  house  and  barn, 
situated,  say,  50  feet  from  a  brook  with  a  fall  of  20 
feet  of  water.  The  buildings  are  below  the  brook  on  a 
hillside.  What  would  be  the  probable  expense  of  a 
hydraulic  ram  ? 

Ans. — If  the  buildings  are  below  the  level  of  the 
brook,  as  much  even  as  three  feet  with  a  distance  of 
50  feet,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  ram,  for 
merely  to  lay  the  pipes  around  the  hill  with  a  regular 
fall  from  the  brook  is  all  that  is  required.  The  cost 
of  this  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  digging  that  must 
be  done  to  lay  the  pipes.  The  Wells  rustless  pipes, 
although  of  iron,  may  be  taken  around  curves  by  mea-a 
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of  curved  joints  that  are  supplied  for  the  purpose. 
The  pipe  may  cost  $7  or  $8.  A  hydraulic  ram  for  a  half¬ 
inch  delivery  will  cost  about  $15.  If  the  ground  is  such 
that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  use  a  pump  rather  than  dig 
trenches  for  the  pipes,  a  pump  may  be  used,  or  two, 
one  at  the  barn  and  the  other  at  the  house.  It  will 
draw  the  water  over  any  intermediate  elevation. 

To  Try  Fertilizers  in  Illinois. 

J.  B.  W.,  Sterling ,  111. — I  want  to  set  aside  five  acres 
on  my  farm  this  year  for  potatoes,  and  to  try  some 
commercial  fertilizers  on  them.  The  land  with  good 
cultivation  will  usually  yield  from  50  to  60  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  but  we  cannot  raise  over  100  to  150 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  I  want  to  double  this  yield 
if  possible.  The  land  had  a  light  dressing  of  barnyard 
manure  on  the  oat  stubble  last  fall  and  was  then  plowed. 
What  quantity  and  in  what  proportions  would  it  be 
advisable  to  apply  the  fertilizers  ;  or  would  it  be  best 
to  experiment  in  a  small  way  with  different  propor¬ 
tions,  and  depend  mainly  on  a  complete  fertilizer  for 
potatoes  ?  If  there  are  any  Rural  readers  who  have 
tried  fertilizers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  them. 

Ans. — We  would  advise  you  to  do  a  little  experi¬ 
menting.  Divide  the  five  acres,  say,  into  10  parts 
and  treat  each  differently,  using  at  the  rate  of  all  the 
way  from  500  pounds  to  one  ton  per  acre.  This,  and 
this  only,  can  give  you  trustworthy  information.  If 
you  do  not  know  what  plant  food  your  soil  most  needs, 
the  safest  way  would  be  to  use  a  potato  fertilizer 
which  of  course  would  be  a  “complete”  one.  We 
would  advise  you,  however,  to  experiment  in  a  small 
way  with  the  several  ingredients  separately  and  in  the 
several  combinations  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Sweet  Corn. 

C.  F.  S.,  Houghton,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  give  the  largest  yield  per  acre  in  weight  as  usually 
picked  for  canning  purposes  ?  Will  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  mature  sufficiently  for  picking  in  this  latitude  ? 
2.  Which  is  the  better  method  of  culture  for  largest 
returns,  hills  or  drills,  and  how  far  apart  should  it  be 
planted?  3.  How  long  can  sweet  corn  be  grown  pro¬ 
fitably  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  using  phosphates 
in  hills  ?  My  soil  is  Genesee  river  flats. 

Ans  — 1.  We  would  mention  Hickox,  Old  Colony, 
Asylum,  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  and  Mammoth  Sugar. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Country  Gentleman),  is  a  magnificent 
variety  for  canning,  but  the  canners  have  not  found 
it  out ;  the  quality  is  excellent.  Stowell’s  is  a  favorite 
at  present  and  will  no  doubt  mature  with  you.  Con¬ 
cord  is  one  of  the  best  yielders  and  the  ears  are  large. 
The  factory  will  probably  furnish  seed  of  best  varie¬ 
ties,  but  just  what  will  succeed  best,  and  give  best  yields 
on  any  particular  soil  can  be  determined  only  by  trial. 
The  later  kinds  give  heaviest  yields.  2.  Drills.  The 
taller  varieties  should  be  planted  three  and  a-half  to 
four  feet  by  one  foot.  3.  For  many  years  if  well  fed. 
In  the  usual  way,  however,  clover  and  grass  should 
intervene  in  the  rotation.  “  Phosphates  in  the  hills” 
does  not  mean  much.  Corn  needs  broadcast  manur¬ 
ing,  using,  if  one  likes,  fertilizers  or  manure  in  the 
hill  as  starters. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Fertilizing  Strawberry. — C.  S.,  Curtis’  Corner,  Me. 
— Try  the  Burt  as  a  strawberry  for  fertilizing  the 
Crescent. 

Gladstone  Raspberry.—  W.  D.  E.,  Platteville,  Colo.— 
Owing  to  anthracnose,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  Glad¬ 
stone  from  our  own  experience. 

Spraying  Potatoes.— J.  M.,  Intercourse,  Pa.— All  the 
experiments  made  go  to  show  that  spraying  is  advis¬ 
able.  We  should  prefer  the  mist  spray. 

Largest  Nursery,  Etc.— A..  J.,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.— 
We  do  not  know,  but  we  think  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  of 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  have  more  land  in  actual  nursery 
stock  than  any  other  firm.  John  Saul  is  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

To  Reach  the  Dairy  Commissioner. — Sardinia,  N.  Y. — 
A  communication  addressed  to  the  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  reach  him,  and  any  com¬ 
munication,  it  is  assumed,  will  receive  attention, 
either  personally,  or  through  some  of  his  subordin¬ 
ates. 

Thompson's  Red  Raspberry.— A.  L.,  Pine  City,  N.  Y.— 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying  this.  It  is  much  like  the 
Brandywine  in  most  respects.  The  color  is  bright, 
the  berry  of  medium  size.  It  is  a  few  days  earlier 
than  Brandywine — as  early  as  Uansell,  but  a  stronger 
grower  and  more  prolific. 

Club  Root  in  Cabbage.— S.  S.,  Freeville,  N.  Y.— The 
cause  of  club  root  in  cabbage  is  an  insect.  Among 
market  gardeners  in  this  locality  a  heavy  dressing  of 
lime  in  fall  and  spring  is  used.  It  is  best  not  to  plant 
two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land.  Alternate 
with  other  crops.  The  Flat  Dutch  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  for  a  general  crop  for  winter,  though  it  is  well 
to  try  some  of  the  new  kinds  in  a  small  way. 
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Our  92ND  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


Apple  Growing:  in  Canada.  won.  me  wisconon  yorame  u  ejwucuu 

in  every  way — a  great  credit  to  feuperm- 
□  L.  Woolverton,  Canada.— From  the  tendent  Morrison.  Write  him  at  Madi- 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Western  son,  Wis.,  for  it.] 

New  York  Horticultural  Society  on  page  That  Government  Cattle  Book. 

107  of  The  Rural,  it  is  evident  that  my  of  our  reader8  have  written  their 

remarks  concerning  apple  growing  in  Conffressmen  for  a  copy  of  the  book  on 
Canada  were  misunderstood.  While  in-  Diseases  o£  Cattle  issued  by  the  Depart. 
stancing  a  case  of  some  of  my  neighbors  ment  Qf  Agriculture.  The  repiies  they 
who  were  discouraged  with  their  apple  receive  are  ..  various  »  A  few  weeks  ago 
orchards  and,  in  consequence,  were  dig-  we  ed  ^  a  reply  from  Congress. 
ging  them  out  wholesale,  on  account  of  men  Martinj  of  Indiana>  who  said  no 
the  prevalence  of  the  scab,  I  stated  that  guch  book  bad  ever  been  printed>  Here 
I  myself  had  confidence  in  this  industry  .g  &  gent  Qne  of  Qur  minoig  sub. 

and  that  I  believed  that,  by  the  use  of  by  Representative  Hopkins  of 

copper  compounds,  we  could  soon  com-  ^  gtate>  Thig  f(J  more  like  it . 
pletely  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  „  £  am  not  sure  that  x  have  answered 
Why,  far  from  being  at  a  discount  in  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  so  I  will 
Canada,  the  planting  of  apple  orchards  write  you  to-day.  I  would  prefer  that 
in  many  portions  of  the  Dominion  has  you  would  receive  two  letters  from  me 

j  on  the  same  subiect,  than  to  have  you 

this  season  received  a  greater  impetus  ^  ^  yQur  ^  not  receive  yduc 

than  ever.  The  middle  and  northern  consideration  from  me.  The  publication 
portions  of  Ontario  were  favored  with  an  you  speak  of  was  limited  in  number,  so 
enormous  yield  of  most  excellent  apples,  that  each  Congressman  got  only  five 
clean  and  of  good  size,  which  were  bought  copies  and  these  have  been  disposed  of. 
up  in  wholesale  quantities  by  buyers  I  hope  that  Congress  will  authorize  a 
from  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  Some  portions  larger  number  to  be  published.  If  you 
of  Quebec  grow  apples  of  fine  quality,  will  write  me  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  apples  are  in  much  gress  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  if  I  have 
demand  in  the  British  markets  on  ac-  any  at  my  disposal.  A.  J.  HOPKINS, 
count  of  their  keeping  qualities.  British  ( Continued  on  next  page.) 


’  COMPLETE  ODORLESS 
CHEMICAL  MANURES 


EXCEIj  AIjXj  competition. 

Are  made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  FOOD  required  for  each  particular  crop. 
Each  crop  is  supplied  by  them  with  forms  best  suited  to  its  special  and  changing 
requirements.  They  are  quick-acting,  and  promote  large  yields  of  the  best  quality  of 

Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Cabbage,  Onions,  &c.,  &c. 

THEY  SUPERSEDE  THE  USE  OF  STiBLE  MANURE. 


OUR  SPECIAL  TOBACCO  MANURE 

Insures  fine  even  colors  and  perfect  burning  quality.  The  finest  TOBACCO  GROWN 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Season  1892,  and  the  heaviest  weight  per  acre,  was  grown 
with  this  complete  manure. 

Full  particulars  in  our  pocket  memorandum  and  account  book,  “  Facts  for 
Farmers,”  and  our  illustrated  pamphlet,  “Bright  Leaf  Tobacco,”  mailed  free  on 
application.  OFFICE:  215  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yobkkr. 


PEACH  Trees,  Idaho  and  Wilder  PEARS, 
Abundance  PLU MS  and  STOCK— by 
mail  postpaid,  are  our  specialties. 


The  Wonderful  new  Cherry.  No  Worms,  Rot  or  Blight. 
For  a  full  description  of  this  new  Cherry,  write  for  our 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

^  Cured  me  of  Goitre  or 
^  swellings  in  the  neck 
V'  which  I  had  from  10 
A  years  old  till  I  was  52. 
^  When  I  began  taking 
"3:  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I 

jjfcaglk  was  feeling  so  discour- 
$6^..  j  aged  with  goitre  and 
^StgUlls:  rheumatism.  When  I 
rland.  caught  cold  I  could  not 
cks  without  fainting.  Now  I  am 
all  and  I  can  truly  recommend 
SARSAPARIILA.”  Mrs. 
jkland,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


new  Catalogue. 


400  ACRES  I! 


Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  6.  CO., 
Village  Nurtiriet,  HIGHTSTOWA 


Such  glorious  yields  you  may  have  by  planting  SAI.fER’8  SEEDS.  They  Mm 
fall.  They  always  sprout,  grow  and  produce.  60,000  Bushels  Potatoes  Cheap.  - 

1FIS  PKfl,  EABLIF8T  VEUBTABLX  fiOVKLTIKS,  far  a  family,  raatpald  ter  glA. 

10  Farm  Grain  Samples,  Sc:  wth  cata.  16c.  11  Grass  &  Clover  Samples  10e;  wiltk  oateiK 
•  Field  Cora  Samples  ltc;  with  catalogue  ate. 

Our  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue  costs  over  6;>o.OQ*  It  la  mailed  yoe  apca  ramtyt  ad 
Sc  postage.  It*  a  valuable  work,  worth  ten  times  Its  cost  to  you. _ 


la  THE 


Farm  Annual  for  1893 


BEST 

that  haa  ever  been  Issued.  It  la  a  handsome 
A  postal  will  bring 
you  the  book.  It 

will  pay  you  WelL 


book  of  172  pages,  containing  beautl-  • 

ful  plates  painted  from  nature,  I*®  I 

and  describing  THE  VERY  BEST  JLk  £. 

There’s  no  risk  in  planting  Burpee’s  Seeds,  for  they’re  sure  to 

—  —  —  " ,  CO. Philadelphia, Pa 

<76  and  <78  York  Avenue. 


Farm-Poultry 


practical  poultry  magazine; 

:st  poultry  paper  published;  jSflNS. 

on  trial,  six  mo’s,  25c.,  or  one 

40c„  If  you  mention  this  paper.  Sample  free. 

ohnson  &  Co.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I <76  and  477  N.  Fifth  Bt. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.’S 


CROW,  BLOOM  AND  PRODUCE  FRUIT. 

Are  well-grown ,  carefully  handled ,  packed  right  and  guaranteed  to  reach  customers 
in  good  condition .  Catalogue  over  150  pages  FREE  to  buyers. 

39  YEARS.  900  ACRES.  28  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  0. 


The  Sower 


Has  no  second  chance.  The 
first  supplies  his  needs  —  if  he 
takes  the  wise  precaution  of 
planting 


half  the  quantity  of  seeds  will  answer,  because  90  percent,  ger¬ 
minate.  Less  quantity  of  manure  will  produce  better  results. 
There  will  be  no  wasted  labor.  Your  crops  will  be  of  the  first 
gnaltty;  no  seconds.  Easily  marketed  or  prepared  for  the  table. 
DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1893-fall  of 
garden  topics  offering  the  best  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  requi¬ 
sites,  large col’d  plate  of  French  Cannas,  mailed  for  6c.  postage. 
HXHBT  A.  DBEEH,  714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IN  THE 


k  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual,  for  1893,^ 
A  contains  all  the  latest  and  best  m 
W  information  about  Gardens  and  ■ 
■  Gardening.  It  is  a  recognized  M 
1  aulbority.  Every  planter  should  1 
'  have  it.  Sent  free  on  request.  * 
D.  M.  FERRY  «fc  OO.,  Detroit,  Sileh. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


nOLIWBUS  i  FVERGREEH  l 

SOUVENIR  xS  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

£  o>*  uKh Plant  an  Evergreen  from  my  nursery  in 
*’3Xvi3fc'.meIuory  t',e  great  occasion,  given 
P  a  t  fisSBlaP  F  R  E  E  to  each  of  my  customers,  Over 
gJO  10  million  trees  for  wind-breaks  and 

M  NMlmWmi  ornamentation.  Hardiest  variety. 

t  if"  Good  Local  Agents  Wanted. 
sMmero&E**  D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist, 

X3XJ2TX3EE,  XjXjXLTOIS, 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


troduce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 

......  ..  .  /».  -was  MAttr  mil  PnnrDPP  m  j  * - 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  ot/u  . 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Addrett 
GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued . ) 

How  Consumption  Is  Spread. 

W.  O.  Eastwood,  M.  D.,  Canada.— It 
would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  assist 
in  shedding  light  upon  the  source  of  con¬ 
sumption.  Perhaps  I  can  best  do  so  by 
presenting  to  your  readers  some  extracts 
from  an  article  in  the  last  Medical  An¬ 
nual,  by  R.  Shingleton  Smith,  a  London 
physician  of  high  standing. 

In  speaking  of  the  disinfection  of  tuber¬ 
culous  sputum,  he  says  :  “  Dr.  Martin 

Kirchner  points  out  that  the  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  has  come  to  regard  the 
sputum  of  tuberculous  patients  as  the 
ordinary  means  by  which  tuberculous 
disease  spreads  from  one  individual  to  an¬ 
other.  In  many  of  the  large  military  es¬ 
tablishments  in  Germany  it  has  been 
shown  that  tuberculous  disease  has  been 
very  widespread  among  the  nurses  and 
attendants  upon  the  sick,  and  stringent 
rules  are  already  in  force  in  many  such 
places  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  dis¬ 
posal  of  sputum.”  He  adds  :  “It  has  now 
been  proved  that  tuberculous  sputum 
may  retain  its  infective  properties  for  10 
months  even  after  decomposition  or  dry¬ 
ing  up.”  Then  again:  “Now  that  we 
are  beginning  to  believe  in  the  specific 
nature  of  phthisis,  we  find  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  contagion  rapidly  accumulates, 
and  the  necessity  for  disinfecting  agen¬ 
cies  of  a  thorough  and  penetrating  kind 
as  applied  to  houses  is  becoming  daily 
more  apparent,  inasmuch  as  a  house  in 
which  the  disease  has  existed  remains  a 
center  of  infection  for  an  indefinite  time.” 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  bacillus, 
which  is  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease, 
exists  in  great  numbers  in  the  sputum, 
or  expectoration,  of  consumptive  pa¬ 
tients.  If  these  expectorated  matters 
may  be  dried  up,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
without  the  bacilli  in  them  losing  their 
activity,  what  is  more  likely  than  that  the 
dried  bacilli  floating  about  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  should  be  inhaled  and  the  disease 
be  thus  communicated  to  those  who  are 
susceptible  to  be  attacked  by  it?  It  would 
seem  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
infected  matters  carried  directly  into  the 
lungs  would  be  more  likely  to  bring  about 
an  attack  of  pulmonary  consumption 
than  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  It 
should  also  be  taken  into  account  that 
the  sputum  of  consumptive  patients  con¬ 
tains  the  bacilli  in  very  great  numbers, 
whereas  the  meat  or  the  milk  of  di&7 
eased  cows,  if  they  contain  the  bacilli  at 
all,  must  do  so,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  in  a  much  less  degree  ;  except  in 
the  rare  event  of  the  udder  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  disease,  and  in  that  case 
it  is  not  likely  that  milk  would  continue 
to  be  secreted,  or,  if  it  did,  that  it  would 
be  used  as  human  food. 

That  there  is  a  difference  in  individuals 
in  regard  to  the  susceptibility  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  disease  is  an  admitted  fact. 
It  seems,  moreover,  that  various  circum¬ 
stances  may  occur  to  modify  this  sus¬ 
ceptibility  either  increasing  or  decreas¬ 
ing  it  as  the  case  may  be.  Dryness, 
clearness  and  attenuation  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  sunlight,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
good  ventilation,  and  a  dry,  porous  soil 
diminish  the  susceptibility,  while  the 
opposite  conditions  and  heredity  increase 
it.  A  curious  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
structive  fact  brought  out  by  some  of  the 
specialists  who  have  devoted  much  time 
and  labor  to  the  investigation  of  micro¬ 
bial  diseases,  is  that  white  rats  which  in 
their  normal  condition  are  proof  against 
the  infection  of  anthrax  succumb  to  it 
quite  readily  if  inoculated  with  the  virus 
of  the  disease  immediately  after  having 
been  made  to  exercise  themselves 
violently.  Cold,  hunger  and  exhaustion 
also  seem  to  increase  the  susceptibility. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
intractable  and  fatal  character  of  the 
disease,  its  great  prevalence,  and  the 
danger,  which  our  lately  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  has  shown  us,  attaches  to  the  spu¬ 
tum  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  it, 
many  of  whom  continue  to  be  able  to 


mingle  in  society  for  a  long  time  after 
they  are  attacked,  it  is  indeed  surprising 
that  there  has  been  so  very  little  done  by 
those  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  public  health  to  save  those 
who  are  well  from  the  risk  to  which 
they  are  exposed  through  the  bacilli- 
charged  sputum  of  consumptive  patients 
being  ejected  on  the  streets  and  upon  the 
floors  of  schools,  churches,  theaters  and 
other  public  buildings. 

Mrs.  White’s  Household  Duties. 


The  Mapes  Manures. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of 
Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Truck,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes,  Orchards,  Small 
Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns  and  all 
Farm  Crops.  Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  char¬ 
acter  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

HIGHEST  GRADE  and  the  CHEAPEST.  HIGH  STANDARD  STEADILY  MAINTAINED. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  White,  Kansas. — A.  W.  S., 
Americus,  Ga  ,  page  6  (January  7),  thinks 
we  are  on  the  road  to  the  poorhouse. 
We  are  about  as  far  from  it  as  Mr. 
Grundy’s  farmer,  only  we  are  traveling 
on  different  roads.  Referring  to  the 
books,  I  find  the  following  :  Thrashed  10 
days  (horse  power);  14  men  each  day  ; 
two  extra  hands  three  weeks  ;  one 
boarder  30  days  in  June  (strawberry 
season)  ;  boarded  one  man  two  days 
in  each  week  for  six  weeks  ;  boarded  two 
men  one  week  and  had  some  company  of 
course.  Counting  all  up,  our  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  nearly  10  persons  for  the  year. 

Huxley  tells  us  it  requires  nearly  three 
pounds  of  solid  food  a  day  for  a  healthy 
laboring  person.  By  referring  to  the 
books,  I  see  that  we  used  :  Flour  (white 
and  graham),  1,550  pounds;  chickens, 
225  pounds,  when  quite  young  ;  200 
pounds  of  eggs;  2,800  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes;  1,400  pounds  of  meat  ;  400  pounds 
of  butter  ;  50  pounds  of  crackers — 6,625 
pounds  of  solid  food  ;  350  pounds  of 
sugar.  Total,  6,975.  This  would  be 
counting  pies,  biscuits,  pancakes,  cakes, 
cookies  and  doughnuts.  This  would  be 
for  each  of  say  10  persons  93-146  of  a 
pound  at  each  meal,  with  apples  and 
strawberries  to  nibble  at  between  meals. 
Our  sugar  cost  us  9.9  cents  a  day;  coffee, 
1.5;  tea  .9;  coal  7.6.  We  burn  gasoline, 
which  cost. 76  cents.  He  thinks  I  labor 
without  ceasing.  I  have  more  leisure 
and  read  more  than  any  woman  I  know 
of  in  town  or  country,  and  I  have  lived 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


THE  GETTING  IT  DOWN 
is  bad  enough,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pill.  But  the  having  it 
down  is  worse.  And,  after 
all  the  disturbance,  there’s 
only  a  little  temporary  good. 

From  beginning  to  end,  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are 
better.  They’re  the  smallest 
and  easiest  to  take  —  tiny, 
sugar-coated  granules  that 
any  child  is  ready  for.  Then 
they  do  their  work  so  easily 
and  so  naturally  that  it  lasts. 
They  absolutely  and  perman¬ 
ently  curt  Constipation,  In¬ 
digestion,  Bilious  Attacks, 
Bick  and  Bilious  Headaches,  and  all  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels. 
They’re  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or 
your  money  is  returned. 


The  makers  of  Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh 
Remedy  say:  “If  we  can’t  cure  your 
Catarrh  no  matter  what  your  case  Is, 
we’ll  pay  you  $500  in  cash.”  Now  you 
can  see  what  is  said  of  other  remedies, 
and  decide  which  is  most  likely  to  eure 
you.  Costs  only  50  cents. 


PLOW  UNDER 


THE  WEEDS. 

Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the 
weeds,  clears  all  rubbish  and 
obstructions,  impossible  to  clog,  lessens  the 
draft,  makes  work  easier  for  both  man  and 
team,  simple,  strong  and  durable. 


The  Lambert  Plow  Goiter 


can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  Just  the  thing 
for  plowing  under  green  crops.  Guaranteed 
to  work  on  any  land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter. 
Once  in  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it. 
Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  uses  a  plow. 


Colter  with  Clamp  to  tit  any  Plow, 
Colter  without  Clamp,  §£.50 


For  particulars  address 

Lambert  &  Young, 

Belfast,  Me. 

fatent  Allowed  July  29,  1892. 


ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER 


The  Official  Annual  Report  to  January  1,  1892,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  containing  all  the  analyses  of 
Complete  Manure  made  during  the  year  in  Pennsylvania,  shows 
The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  to  be  the  HIGHEST  GRADE  OF  ALL 
the  Potato  Manures,  and  to  have  “  a  comparative  commercial  value” 
of  from  $io  to  $20  per  ton  higher  than  found  in  11  of  the  14  other 
brands  of  Potato  Manures  analyzed. 

The  Official  Report,  October  10,  1892,  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Stations,  contains  official  analyses  and  reports  on  the 
“comparative  commercial  value”  of  4G  brands  of  Potato  Manure,  all 
analyzed  the  current  year. 

The  Mapes  exceeds  12  brands  by  $10  to  $17  per  ton. 

The  Mapes  exceeds  14  brands  by  $7.50  to  $10  per  ton. 

The  Mapes  exceeds  9  brands  by  $5  to  $7.50  per  ton. 

The  Mapes  exceeds  9  brands  by  $3  to  $5  per  ton. 

The  Mapes  Manures  are  sold  on  a  Double  Guarantee — strength, 
also  quality  of  the  materials.  Send  for  pamphlets,  prices,  etc. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  GO..  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL,8^ 

greens,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
- kster  n  y 


Catalogue  Free.  ELL  WANG  ER  &  BA  R  RYn  ROC  h! 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCCC  VINES,  ROSES, 
1  nCCOl  ORNAMENTALS. 

Reid's  *‘T|mhrp!l  Wriwhprrv  »’S500.oo  in  gold  for  Best  iobefries. 

Greatest  Success  ■  1111  III  Cl  I  OllBnUClIJf,  Crates  and  Baskets.  New  Fruits  a  specialty 
Have  you  received  our  Catalogue?  ir  not,  why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 

Catalocu*  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


UPON  our  2f>0  acres  of  Nursery  wo  have  every  class  of 
Trees  and  Plants  that  is  hardy  In  a  northern  climate; 
Fruit,  Ornamental,  Nutand  Flowering.  In  our  catalogs 
which  are  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  published  by 
any  Nursery  establishment  in  theworld, all  are  accurately 
described  and  offered  at  one-half  the  prlceof  tree  agents. 

Lovett  «  Guido  to  Fruit  Culture  tells  all  ubout 
fruits  their  merits  and  defects;  how  to  plant,  prune,  cul¬ 
tivate;  describes  the  best  novelties,  etc.  Richly  illus¬ 
trated— several  colored  plates.  Price  10  cents. 

Lovett's  Manual  of  Ornamental  Frees  and 
PlantM  is  authoritative  as  well  as  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  A  model  of  excellence  in  printing  and  illus¬ 
tration.  Price,  with  colored  plates,  15  cents. 

ship  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

T.  LOVETT  OQ  .,  LINew^ieraey. 


No  “  Catchpenny  ”  “MONEY  IN  fruit.” 

_  _  ,  _  ,  ,  t  that  wo  may  vain  and  you  lose  money.  YOU  MAKE  THE  MONEY  by 

IV  |  I  |\/  L}  I  '  I  '  I  |_7  buying  the  kinds  that  Pay  to  Plant,  and  upon  your  satisfaction  de- 

I  N  V  \  ^  \  ^  f  I  La  7  pends  our  nnprnoi  U||DOCQIC0  Oldest  In  the  State. 

^  success.  nUutno  NUnotnlto,  Box  1515,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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ue  Are  me  umy  mrn 

Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We 
catalogue  that  best  of  al!  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  ai 
that  best  of  all  early  peas,  the  Excelsior.  T 
other  .  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Euror 
contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stan 
ard  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choi 
r  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  great 
enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depa 
ments,  we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  tlir 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  ai 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part 
r  capital.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Ma: 


THB  "GREAT  SUCCESS"  JR. 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 
19th  century.  No  mors 
handwork;  no  more  high 
priced  Diggers.  We 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Gil 
County  address  plainly. 

5,000  AGENTS  WANTED 


We  also  make  the  Best 
WaBUHRyou  ever  saw.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  he 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  f°r  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  maa  in  you x 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

YORK.  PA. 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES. 


NO  CLOGGING.  Water,  long  as  well  as  short  distances.  “  AUTOMATIC  CLEANING. 

You  work  the  pump,  the  nozzle  does  the  rest.  GRADUATED  FAN-SHAPED  SPRAY.  This  nozzle 
was  used  during  the  past  season  In  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STATION  work  with  ENTIRE  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  Economical  and  reliable.  Price,  $2.00.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


JOHN  J.  McCOWEN,  Forest  Home,  N.  Y. 


THREE 

STYLES. 

FIVE 

SIZES. 

Thousands 
sold. 


MORGAN 


Spading 

Harrow 


The  Best  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  Pulverizer. 
NO  EQUAL  f°r  plowed  land,  Stubble,  Vine- 
l-'aunl-  yards  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no 
furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Mention  this  Paper.  Address 

_ _ _ _ _  D.  S.  MORGAN  &  CD.  Brockport,  N.Y. 

STRATTON  &  WHITE,  General  Agenta,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

in  both  places.  I  know  plenty  in  town 
and  country  who  work  a  great  deal 
harder  and  have  a  bear  of  a  husband 
too,  while  I  have  one  who  is  kind  and 
handsome  as  well.  The  Georgian  doesn’t 
say  how  large  his  family  is,  but  he  must 
be  either  rich  and  hire  his  work  done,  or 
poor  and  lazy.  Let  him  save  his  indig¬ 
nation  for  himself  or  his  neighbors  And 
as  for  my  being  a  drudge,  I  have  more 
enjoyment  than  when  I  taught  school, 
and  am  as  happy  as  when  I  went  to  the 
university. 

What  Alla  These  Farmers  ? 

Subscriber,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. — Our 
agricultural  institute  was  held  last  week, 
and  I  was  ashamed  of  the  greeting  we 
gave  our  visiting  instructors,  who  were 
as  good  as  any  in  the  State,  but  our  town 
meeting  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the 
institute,  and  the  farmers  flocked  in  by 
the  hundreds  to  vote,  but  merely  stuck 
their  heads  in  to  see  what  was  going  on 
and  passed  on.  Well,  the  next  day  there 
was  no  town  meeting,  and  only  a  few 
were  interested  enough  to  turn  out  to 
hear  instruction  of  much  value  to  them 
if  they  could  only  wake  up  and  practice 
what  was  taught ;  but,  alas  !  as  soon  as  a 
proposition  was  made  to  take  up  a  corec- 
tion  to  pay  for  incidental  expenses,  half 
of  those  present  began  to  turn  uneasily 
toward  the  door  and  to  saunter  in  a 
sheep-killing-dog  manner  toward  it.  I 
was  ashamed  for  them.  Some  of  them 
are  worth  thousands,  but  never  pay  to 
help  keep  up  church,  school  or  anything 
of  a  public-spirited  nature  ;  but  they  are 
always  prompt  to  pay  their  taxes.  How 
lucky  it  is  such  people  can’t  avoid  do¬ 
ing  so ! 

How  to  Kill  Trees. 

S. ,  on  page  37,  inquires  how  to  kill  trees 
so  they  will  not  sprout.  Let  him  kill 
the  roots  first.  All  exogenous  plants— 
those  having  bark,  wood  and  pith  dis¬ 
tinct,  the  first  two  in  concentric  layers 
around  the  latter — raise  the  soluble  plant 
food,  not  sap,  to  their  leaves  by  capillary 
attraction  through  the  pith  and  heart- 
wood.  In  the  leaf  tissues  it  is  converted 
into  true  sap  or  wood  and  fruit-forming 
matter,  which,  descending  in  the  outer 
layers  and  beneath  the  bark,  is  deposited 
wherever  most  needed  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  roots.  To  kill  the 
latter,  girdle  the  tree  an  inch  deep  any 
time  in  July.  Grafting  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  for  its  results  on  this  beautiful 
law  of  plant  life.  No  matter  how  many 
times  a  tree  may  have  been  grafted,  the 
variety  producing  the  leaves  gives  the 
fruit  its  particular  character.  This  pro¬ 
vision  of  Nature  accounts  for  its  being 
unnecessary  to  tap  the  maple  very 
deeply,  while  I  suspect  that  the  alternate 
contraction  and  expansion  of  its  limbs  is 
the  cause  of  greater  flow  during  warm 
days  and  frosty  nights,  the  flavor  and 
sweetness  having  been  deposited  in  its 
tissues  the  season  previous,  c.  t.  sweet. 

Three  years  ago  I  girdled  a  large  cork 
bark  elm  which  is  one  of  the  worst  trees 
to  throw  up  suckers.  It  grew  that  year, 
but  next  spring  it  died,  but  happily  not 
a  sucker  came  from  it  and  now  it  stands 
despoiled  of  the  outer  ends  of  the 
branches  a  convenient  support  for  several 
trailing  vines.  I  advise  the  inquirer  not 
to  cut  his  locusts  down  until  they  are 
dead.  ISAAC  HICKS. 

Tell  S.,  page  37,  that  the  particular 
time  to  cut  trees  so  that  the  roots  will 
not  sprout,  is  when  the  latent  buds  which 
Nature  has  abundantly  provided  on  some 
kinds,  have  been  exhausted  of  their  vital¬ 
ity.  The  only  effectual  way  of  doing 
this  I  have  tried,  is  to  remove  all  the  bark 
to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground  from  the  trunks  or  boles,  in  the 
spring  when  the  leaves  are  partly  grown. 
This  cuts  off  the  commissary  train  and 
puts  the  roots  on  starvation  fare.  When 
the  tree  ceases  to  put  out  leaves  it  may 
be  cut  without  fear  of  sprouts.  w.  h. 


Hew  Jersey  Farmers  Alive. 

Thanks  to  The  Rural  for  the  article 
entitled,  That  New  Agricultural  Bill,  in 
the  issue  of  February  25.  The  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  both 
had  introduced  into  their  legislatures 
bills  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  with  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Agriculture  at  their  heads 
Each  of  these  bills  seeks  to  place  the  ed 
ucational  interests  of  the  farmer  in  the 
power  of  a  political  machine,  and  to 
hand  over  the  said  agricultural  societies 
and  the  State  experiment  stations  to  the 
hands  of  the  politicians.  The  farmers 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  solid  front  against  it,  partisan 
issues  being  left  aside.  The  dominant 
party  in  that  State  undertook  to  make  a 
caucus  measure  of  the  bill  affecting  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  a  public 
meeting  of  the  farmers  prevented  this. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  in  New  Jersey,  the 
farmers  on  Monday,  February  20,  in  an 
open  meeting  in  the  Senate  Chamber  ir¬ 
respective  of  party,  protested  so  strongly 
that  the  dominant  party  did  not  deem  it 
best  to  recommend  it  as  a  partisan  meas¬ 
ure.  The  State  Grange  of  New  Jersey 
through  its  legislative  committee,  op¬ 
posed  the  bill,  and  success  crowned  its 
efforts.  The  new  agricultural  bill  in 
the  State  of  New  York  can  be  success¬ 
fully  opposed  by  the  same  means.  It  re¬ 
mains,  therefore,  with  the  farmers  of 
that  State,  irrespective  of  party,  to  say 
whether  their  voices  shall  be  heard  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  forever  prevent  such 
legislation.  Will  the  farmers  cooperate 
and  do  so?  Where  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  Grange  in  this  conflict? 
Are  they  alert  ?  Knowledge  is  power  ! 
Will  they  use  what  power  they  have  ? 

J.  B.  Rogers  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange. 

The  Albuminoids  and  Fat  Production. 

Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Company. — In 
an  article  in  The  R.  N.- Y.  February  18, 
headed  Effect  of  Feeding  upon  Milk,  ap¬ 
pears  the  following  statement :  “Dr.  Col¬ 
lier,  of  New  York,  has  recently  given  his 
testimony  in  these  columns  to  the  effect 
that  the  fats  of  the  food  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  butter,  and 
that  the  albuminoids  are  not  ‘  in  it,’  and 
as  it  has  never  been  alleged  that  fats  in 
the  food  increase  the  nitrogen  in  the  pro¬ 
duct,  this  evidence  is  to  be  taken  strictly 
as  supporting  the  same  fact  as  that  above 
proved  beyond  question.”  We  hardly 
believe  that  Dr.  Collier  would  state 
broadly  that  “albuminoids  are  not  in  it,” 
for  the  production  of  a  good  quality  of 
butter,  and  would  like  to  have  him  define 
his  position  on  this  question.  Even  if 
this  were  his  opinion,  it  is  open  to  argu¬ 
ment,  because  a  well-known  agricultural 
chemist  and  director  of  a  foreign  State 
agricultural  laboratory  (Belgium',  has 
stated  as  a  result  of  his  experiments  that 
the  “transmutation  of  albuminoids  which 
have  been  absorbed  (digested)  by  the 
animal,  yields  fatty  matter,  while  the  con¬ 
trary  would  be  impossible,  and  we  can 
then  replace  a  portion  of  the  fatty  mat¬ 
ter  required  by  substituting  albuminoid 
matter,  either  for  growth,  fattening,  or 
the  production  of  milk  and  butter,  and 
with  profit  to  the  animal  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  know  that  fatty  matter  does 
not  play  a  very  important  part  in  tbe 
nourishment  of  herbivorous  animals,  nor 
even  in  that  of  milch  cows  of  which  the 
product  is  not  in  relation  with  the  fat  in 
their  rations,  but  with  content  of  digest¬ 
ible  albuminoids.” 

Henry  P.  Armsby,  Ph.  D. ,  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Experiment 
Station,  writes.  “That  fat  can  be  formed 
from  the  albuminoids  is  now  denied  by 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  subject.  It 
has  been  observed  that  in  the  milk  of  the 
same  cow  the  quantity  of  albuminoids 
frequently  decreases  when  that  of  the 
fat  increases,  and  the  reverse.  If  a  doubt 
still  remained  as  to  the  formation  of  fat 
from  albuminoids,  it  must  disappear  on 
a  consideration  of  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  on  healthy  animals  with 
an  entirely  normal  food.” 


FAYbUGRAPES 


N  EW 


— KsUier^Kockwood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  Small 
Catalogue  FREE.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  FREDONI A.  N.  Y. 


THE  GENEVA. 


A  NEW  PE  DIGREE  WHITE  A 

Early,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Productive, Good.  VJlY/x A  * 


Joslah  Hoopes  says:  “  The  best  of  the  newer  varieties  was  The  Geneva,  a  fine  white  grape  of  excellent 
flavor.’  Pbnna.  Hokt.  Ass’n  Report  says:  “Of  the  new  sorts  The  Geneva  appeared  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory."  See  The  R.  N.-Y.,  February  4,  page  71,  for  full  description  of  this  most  valuable  grape. 

STRONG  TWO-YEAR  VINES,  $1  each;  SR  per  6;  S9  per  dozen,  post  or  express  paid. 


Address  R.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  CENEVA,  N.  Y.,  Introducers. 


On  the  Sound.  The  capital  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Fifty  dollars  buys  a  lot  In  East  Park  Addition. 
95.00  first  payment,  93.00  per  month  until  fully  paid.  In  a  few  years  these  lots  will  be  In  the  center  of 
the  city.  Olympia  Is  growing  fast.  We  can  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  leading  business  men 
throughout  the  country  who  have  made  profitable  Investments  through  us.  Address 

HTJBSEXjXj  efts  RUSSETiTi, 

BURLINGTON,  Financial  Agents,  Main  Office: 

VERMONT.  1414,  O.  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AQBNTS 

WANTED. 


"  A  f  MF  ”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  h>  Leveler 

xYwlYll-i  *  -  — ~  AS  now  made,  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow  that 

does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 
viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 
and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  —practically 
indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 
harrow  ON  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 
per  cent,  less  than  old  style  ;  in  fact,  it  sells  for 
about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 


I  deliver  free  on  board  crvrrn  CU  rppT  A  T  To  re.ponelble  farmer*,  to  be  returned 
at  convenient  distributing  OL.il  I  Uil  1  LVl  A  L  at  my  expenae  if  not  aatlafactory. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


UINTION  THIS  PAPKR 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 


By  a  proper  and  liberal 
use  of  the  celebrated 


FERTILIZERS 


Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

1  3,  1  4  and  1  5  Wick  Block, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Com,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples.  Peaches,  and  in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
brands  of  Fertilizers.  _ 


that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 

__  _ _ _ _  _ _ _  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  th®  he.t  la  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  lono 

ilrnA-  bw  l)f  Infwof  ®  W  RAWX'PS  T.«*n*4  CnmwU.Innvr  l.ona'ngr  Hln)> 


SSL&  FARMS 


mTTTi  T'M'TIT’Dr  —  standard  fence  - 

llllj  JdJn.JrXXfcXl  — MACHINE.— 

icTjcinHfn^^rrsirccrlli^^^caveB  both  farm  and  lawn  fence. 
Every  farmer  can  build  his  own  fence  belter  and  cheaper  than 
he  can  buy.  3&  to  5«c  per  rod  complete.  One  man  can  bulla 
00  rods  a  day.  Works  perfectly  over  hilly  ground  and  with  any 
kind  of  pickets.  Over  12,000  in  use.  Wire  cheap.  Catalogue  free, 
i  Address,  EMPIRE  MACHINE  CO.,  Richmond,  And. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

~ SEEDER 


Sows  CLOVER 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


90  to  40  acre, 
per  day. 


Sows  any  quantity— 
evenly,  accurately, 
A  In  wet, 
dry  and  windy 
weather. 


_  _  tl  on  1  f\Y  Welkht  40  lb‘* 

O.E.TnOmpSOn&SOnS^W  for  Circulars. 
No.  IT  River  Street,  YP8ILANTI,  MICH. 
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FORESIGHT  AND  HINDSIGHT. 

Untold  thousands  are  invested  every  year  In 
worthless  fences.  A  thorough  lnvestlgaslon  would 
have  saved,  not  only  dollars,  but  great  vexation  of 


IDEALFEEDMILL 


and  Power  Combined 


_ SAVE 

1-3  PERCENT. 

YOUR  CRAIN. 

nember  It  grinds  EAR  C0”N  and  all  hinds  of 
TASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
■rises  Everything  in  the  Bhape  of  GRINDING 
I.  Address  for  catalogue, 

urn  urn  Aft  m  River  Street, 


spirit,  and  much  profanity. 

Those  who  use  the  Page  Fence  regret  only  that 
they  had  not  known  of  It  before.  Seek  their  advice 
or  try  It  yourself. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
ADRIAN,  MICH. 


elWILLIRMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnaville.  IWsntcomery  Co.,  New  York. 


Factory 


Fullv  Warranted. 

Our  Price.  $88.50.  Compare  with 
Usual  Retail  Price. 


H9..: _ for  Buggies,  Carriages, 

f  riCCS  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness 

Built  for  service  and  Fully  Warranted.  No  “  shoddy  ”  stock.  Every  Buggy 
sold  is  a  first-class  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  others.  We  can  certainly 

HELP  YOU  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

and  ask  von  to  investigate  for  your  own  satisfaction.  We  sell  a  Top  Buggy,  CEE  Ef] 
nicely  trimmed,  and  of  superior  finish,— good  enough  for  any  body,— at 
an  Open  Buggv  —  COO  Ell  Phaetons,  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness  at  propor- 
neat  and  strong,  at  vudi  DU.  tionately  low  figures.  Don’t  Pay  Two  Prieea 
when  vou  oan  buv  the  best,  quality  fullv  guaranteed,  for  one-Ralf  the  money.  We  want  your  regular  trade  in 
our  line,  and  that  of  vour  neiglibo'rs  and  friends,  and  believe  that  quality,  prices,  and  Fair  and  Square  ”  business 
methods  will  secure  it.  Write  for  our  money  Having;  catalogue.  Address. 

THE  MIAMI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


Fullv  Warranted. 

Our  Price,  $55.50*  Compare  with 
Usual  Retail  Price. 
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Mr.  Fred.  E.  Young,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  there  is  a  new  pear 
in  his  section  not  generally  known, 
called  the  Bartlett-Seckel,  which  orig¬ 
inated  with  Jacob  Moore.  It  combines 
the  size  of  the  Bartlett  with  very  nearly 
the  Seckel  flavor. 

Prof.  Sargent  while  in  Japan  came 
across  Magnolia  salicifolia  on  Mount 
Hakkoda  over  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  magnolia  is  new  to  cultivation,  and 
Prof.  Sargent  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  seeds,  s©  that  we  may  hope 
that  it  will  be  disseminated  in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Jack  during  a  European  journey 
saw  in  the  nurseries  of  Anthony  Waterer 
near  London,  a  specimen  of  Koelreuteria 
paniculata  with  a  stem  20  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  over  30  feet  high,  as  stated  in 
Garden  and  Forest.  We  have  never  seen 
much  to  admire  in  this  small  tree  as  it 
grows  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  There 
is  no  symmetry  in  its  form,  and  the 
branches  are  scantily  clothed  with  foli¬ 
age.  The  flowers  are  a  dull  yellow  in 
open  panicles  resembling  those  of  the 
yellow- flowering  horse  chestnut  to  which 
it  is  related  as  being  in  the  Soapberry 
family. 

Philip  D.  Armour — the  man  who  has 
made  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear. 

How  much  good  have  agricultural 
dilettanti  done  for  agriculture  ? 

□  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  says  that  where 
clover  is  winter-killed  its  place  as  a 
nitrogen  collector  can  be  filled  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  cow  pea.  He  says  it  can¬ 
not  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  crop  of  ripe 
peas  in  Massachusetts.  In  our  trials  a 
dozen  years  ago  of  different  varieties  of 
the  cow  pea,  several  were  raised  that 
yielded  an  immense  amount  of  vine  which 
easily  ripened  seeds  some  weeks  before 
frost. 

A  supplement  of  “new  and  rare 
plants  ”  issued  by  a  leading  Eastern  nur¬ 
sery  firm  mentions  Rosa  rugosi  in  its 
list.  It  takes  some  plants  a  long  time  to 
reach  the  “  novelty  ”  eminence. 

David  B.  Woodbury,  of  Paris,  Me., 
who  has  tested  it  thoroughly,  pronounces 
the  Horticultural  Pole  Lima  as  “fine.” 
That  is  what  we  believe  it  to  be. 

Native  hazelnuts  are  too  small  to  have 
any  market  value,  a”d  until  they  are  in- 
creised  in  size  by  reedling  cultivation, 
we  must  look  to  the  English  filbert  it  we 
would  engage  in  profitable  work.  A.  S. 
Fuller,  who  owns  a  small  farm  near  the 
Rural  Grounds,  details  his  disastrous  ex 
perience  in  the  New  York  Tribune  in  the 
matter  of  cultivating  in  quantity  the 
English  filbert.  His  trees  grew  finely  for 
a  few  year?,  but,  before  they  bore  many 
nuts,  were  killed  by  blight.  This  has 
been  tbe  experience  of  others. 

Where  in  this  country,  we  would  ask, 
are  there  successful  growers  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  h-zelnut? 

The  Mississippi  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  22  is  about  grapes.  It  mtkes 
the  following  report  of  the  Carman : 

“  This  is  a  new  variety  which,  we  under¬ 
stand  will  not  be  offered  for  sale  until 
next  year.  The  vine  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  bunches  large  and  compact,  fruit 
medium  sized,  nearly  black,  skin  thin, 
pulp  tender  and  highly  flavored.  Ripens 
August  1,  and,  so  far,  has  been  free  from 
rot.” 

Of  the  Brilliant,  another  of  Prof.  Mun¬ 
son’s  hybrids,  it  says  :  “  We  regard  this 
as  the  best  red  grape  we  have  ever  grown. 
The  vine  is  a  good  grower,  perfectly 
healthy,  and  bears  well.  The  bunches 
are  or  good  size,  fruit  red,  nearly  as 
large  as  Concord,  and  of  the  very  best 
quality,  ripening  July  20,  with  very  little 
rot.” 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams — a  most  trustwor¬ 
thy  firm — consider  the  Vermont  Beauty 


the  most  desirable  of  all  dessert  pears.  It 
is  said  to  be  hardy  in  Vermont,  where  it 
originated,  that  the  quality  is  best,  and 
that  it  is  a  good  shipper.  The  fruit  ripens 
a  little  later  than  the  Seckel,  much  excels 
that  variety  in  size  and  beauty.  In  form 
the  fruit  is  of  full  medium  size,  obovate, 
yellow,  and  covered  en  the  sunny  side 
with  a  bright  carmine  red,  making  it  in¬ 
deed  a  beauty.  The  flesh  is  rich,  juicy, 
aromatic.  It  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
stand  at  the  head  of  our  fall  pears.  Dr. 
Hoskins  says  that  it  is  “  the  most  piquant 
in  flavor  of  any  pear  known.” 

Abstracts. 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “  Professor 

Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  a  pretty  sound  man  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  farm.  He  says :  ‘  We  have 
all  beard  of  the  man  who  hired  his  boys 
to  go  to  bed  at  night  without  their  sup¬ 
pers  and  then  stole  the  pennies  from  their 
pockets  while  they  were  asleep  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  cattle  as  we 
see  them  in  the  barnyards  and  bleak 
fields  in  winter  time,  this  man  has  re¬ 
latives  on  farms  scattered  all  over  our 
land.  The  Yankee  spirit  of  driving  sharp 
bargains  and  the  effort  to  get  something 
from  nothing  are  not  confined  to  the 
traders  in  our  cities,  but  are  found  in 
country  as  well.’” 

- J.J.H.  Gregory  in  Country  Gentle¬ 
man:  “As  surely  as  a  constant  subtraction 
will  ultimately  annihilate  the  biggest 
array  of  figures,  just  so  surely  is  a  farm 
which  depends  on  clover  only  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  road  to  impoverishment,  to 
be  handed  down  as  a  ‘  squeezed  lemon’ 
to  an  unfortunate  posterity.” 

- Ram’s  Horn  :  “  A  wicked  old  man  is 

the  devil’s  masterpiece.” 

- Walter  Besant  :  “  Money  would  be 

of  no  use  if  people  were  not  made  to 
work  for  those  who  have  it.  Never  be 
ashamed  of  your  wealth.  Rather  rejoice 
that  your  forefathers  were  prudent  and 
wise.” 

- Beekeepers’  Review  :  “  Would  you 

deprive  your  children  of  the  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment  you  have  experienced  in  building 
up  a  home  of  your  own,  by  giving  them 
one  already  built  ?  ” 

- New  Orleans  Advocate  :  “  The  true 

joy  of  reward  is  in  the  labor  which  wins 
it.” 

- The  Horseman  :  “  Wise  men  live  on 

fools,  just  like  big  fish  live  on  little  fish. 
Brethren,  let  us  be  wise.” 

- G.  E.  Morrow  :  “  More  than  100 

pounds  of  turnips  are  sometimes  given  to 
a  fatting  ox  in  Great  Britain.” 

“  It  has  been  found  that  a  ton  of  air- 
dry  Pig- weed  (Amarantus  retrofexm) 
would  contain  as  much  phosphoric  acid, 
twice  as  much  nitrogen,  and  nearly  five 
times  as  much  potash  as  a  ton  of  ordi¬ 
nary  manure.” 

- New  York  Tribune:  “I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  men  who  walked  two, 
three,  four  and  occasinally  five  miles  to 
school  fifty  years  ago.  All  my  seven 
children  had  to  go  one  and  a  half  mile  : 
but  I  know  those  who  are  keeping  their 
children  at  home  because  of  this  dis¬ 
tance.  Dear  fellow-farmers  and  workers, 
if  it  is  five  miles  to  school — and  such  a 
case  nowadays  is  hardly  to  be  found,  I 
think — have  your  successors  taught  to 
read,  write  and  cipher,  at  least !  Prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  learn  to  read  and  write  after  18  or 
20 — the  task  is  too  herculean  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  then  without  a  stern  task¬ 
master.  Once  more,  let  me  entreat  all 
parents  to  avoid  cursing  their  children 
with  the  intolerable  burden  of  ignorance 
of  letters,  and  all  literature,  and  of  all 
business  equipment.” 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 
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6 4 XT/ HAT  are  they ?’ 
V  V  So  asked  hun- 
Jdreds  last  Summer,  who  saw 
'  for  the  first  time  flowers  of 
this  horticultural  pheno¬ 
menon.  There  is  no  better 
known  annual  plant  than 
the  Zinnia,  or,  as  It  is  popu- 
,  lariy  called,  “Youth  and 
Old  Age.”  So  if  this  new  floral  claimant 
is  so  distinct  as  to  puzzlo  both  professional 
and  amateur  horticulturists,  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  present  an  engraving  which  will 
convey  any  adeouato  idea  of  its  unique 
and  wonderful  neauty.  Our  Catalogue, 
mentioned  below,  contains  a  beautiful  col¬ 
ored  plate,  on  which  is  shown  eight  full-sized 
flowers  of  as  many  distinct  types,  hut  the 
seed  offered  will  produce  dozens  of  varieties, 
not  only  entirely  different  from  the  types 
portrayed  in  colors,  but  of  equal,  and,  in 
many  cases,  of  much  greater  beauty.  At 
first  glance  the  flowers  suggest  a 

ROSETTE  OF  RIBBONS. 

The  flowers  are  large,  full  and  double;  the  pe¬ 
tals  being  twisted,  curled  and  crested  into  the 
most  fantastic  forms,  entirely  free  from 
the  stiffness  characteristic  of  all  other 
varieties  in  this  family  of  plants.  A  remark¬ 
able  feature  in  this  novelty  is  that  it  should 
present  in  so  short  a  time  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  variety  of  colors,  every  possible 
shade  and  color  found  in  Zinnias,  and,  in 
many  classes,  only  attained  after  years  of 
culture  and  hybridization,  this  new  comer 
has  reached  at  a  single  bound.  It  is  less  than 
four  years  ago  that  wo  detected,  in  a  large  bed 
of  Zinnias  at  our  Trial  Grounds,  a  single 
plant,  from  which  sprang  this  marvellous  new 
race — marvellous  not  only  in  its  distinctive¬ 
ness,  but  in  the  myriad  variety  of  colors  with 
which  it  has  already  adorned  our  gardens. 
A  full  history  of  HENDERSON’S 
CURLED  and  CRESTED  ZINNIAS 
will  be  found  in  our  Catalogue  offered  below. 

1  Price  of  Seeds  (mixed  colors!  25  cts.  per 
Pkt.  3  pkts  for  60  cts.  6  pkts  for  $1 .00. 

Postago  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 

BESIDES 

with  every  order  for  a  single  packet  or  more 
will  be  sent,  gratis,  our  Catalogue  of 
‘EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN”  (the  price  of  which  alone  is  26  cents), 
on  condition  that  you  will  say  in  what 
paper  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Hie  160  pages  of  this  grand  Catalogue  are 
strewn  with  hundreds  of  new  engravings  and 
embellished  with  eight  beautiful  colored  plates, 

I  all  of  which  truthfully  portray  the  “Cream” 
of  everything  in  SEEDS  and  PLANTS. 
If  the  Catalogue  alone  is  wanted,  it  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  which  can  be 
I  deducted  from  first  order. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Go. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Order  Early, 


‘Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator. 

Easy.  Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horso 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
'-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold¬ 
ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  tho  labon  ,Vny  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  com,  cotton,  truck , 
fest  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Ten  s 
lays  *  Perfect.’  Dr.  Colyer’s  repo,  i 
s  “Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 


Fast  Fertilizer  Drill#,  Potato  Harrows,  Diggers,  eto 


lire  You  a  Fruit  or  Flower  Raiser? 
For  Market  or  Pleasure—  | 

If  so,  send  for  onr  Ctrcnlar  on  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  which  are  cheap  and  rellable.i 
Agent*  In  every  State.  Special  Fertilizers  for 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Agricultural] 
Chemicals.  w.  g.  POWF.LL  <fc  CO., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufrs,  Baltimore,  M#." 
PETER.  I1EN  DElf  SON  <fc  HONS,  Agent*,  I 
New  York,  N.  Y.  j 


LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

importer  and  Dealer  In 

Fertilizers  and  Feriiliiifl?  Material  i 

SELLING  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Send  for  circular  giving  valuable  Information  abou  , 
fertilization. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

87  Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

FOB 


CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 

Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing;  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  M<J. 
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of  1st  quality  can  ever 
_ _ __  be  sent  by  mail.  May¬ 
hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4, 5  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence— everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  treeB 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros. ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


VINES, 

PLANTS,  Roses. 
Ornamentals,  etc., 
at  half  Agents'  prices. 

See  our  offer  of 

$9  collection 

for  $4.00. 


JAY  GOULD, 

Bill  Nye.  and  40,000  others  are  our  patrons.  Deal  di¬ 
rect  with  the  producer.  Established  1876.  See  Dun'* 
Commercial  Reports.  Send  for  free  Catalogue  and 
copy  of  Green's  Frxtit  Grower  (100,000  readers)  with 
new  story:  “  Honeymoon  on  a  Fruit  Farm.” 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  I. 


AND  PLANTS 


Phcenix  NurseryCompany 

Hue.fK.nm  to  ttUUlKY  TL'TTLK  A  COt,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


ia  TREES; 

£  Some  very  fine  Trees  for  spring  planting,  in  large , 
>  or  small  lots.  Straight,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  ;  < 
<  best  varieties  for  orchard  or  garden.  Goods  deliv  < 
^  *?r®d  at  any  R.R.  Station  in  Eastern  States,  I’a.,  or  v 

*  UUio,  charges  paid.  Can  supply  other  stock  at  low-  £ 
^  "8iPTlc«"-  Illustrated  list  free.  Mention  this  paper.  2 

*  FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  S 
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NEW  PRICE  LIST 

of  Trees,  Vines,  Small  Fruit  plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Border  Plants,  etc.,  for  spring,  mailed  to  any 
address.  EDWIN  ALLEN  A  SON, 

New  Rrunswtck  (Nurseries),  N.  J 


Kansas  Home  Nursery 

Say— The  Kansas  Is  tho  largest  and  best  Blackcap. 
Made  the  best  record,  approved  by  high  authorities 
over  a  large  area  of  country  and  climate.  Send  for 
Price  Catalogue. 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  .1,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


UNIUR  HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 

SEED  DRILLS,  Meeker’s  Smoothing;  Harrow 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jelllff  A  Co.,  8outbport,  Ct. 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES 

have  won  a  reputation.  40-pag;e  Catalogue  of  all 
best  varieties,  with  pointers  for  potato-growers,  free. 

WORLD’S  FAIR, 

has  more  good  points  than  any  other.  Better  than 
Freeman.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  WU r. 


SEED  POTATOES 

JOHOWK  IW 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &.  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WANTED 


*w«t*w*  w*  hui  payer  wuu 

is  intended 

to  ssnd  for  my  U  b74WU8XT163 

32-page  Illustrated  and  it 


icriptive  Strawberry  Catalogue,  mi.  «*-Send  new,  it 
will  pay  you.  w.  F.  ALLEN,  JR..  BALIS2UB?,  1(1). 


1  FINE  DOSE 


SURE  to  Grow,  Sure 
to  Bloom— and  a  packet 
of  Beautiful  Flowed  Seeds. 

_ _ -  -  —  With  Catalogue  for  10c. 

WM.  B.  REED,  Box  78,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANT8  -  Largest  Stock  and 
Lowest  Prices.  Suvmakik  A  Son,  Dover.  Dal 


>- 


WHATSTHfl 
MATTER! 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMP 


NE 

orbs  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps.  Palls 
an  ordinary  Grub  In  one  and  a  half  minutes.  Makes  s 

clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  uiau,  a  boy  and  a  horee 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a 
few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  can  not 
longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it, 
raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old, 
worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  Send  postal  oard  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials  and  also  information  con. 
cerning  our  New  IXL  Grubber.  Address  the  Manufacturers, 

JAMES  MILNE  dt  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  IOWA, 


IE4TTY 


Pianos,  Organa,  »88  up.  Want  agti 
Oat’lg  fra*.  Dan’lT.Baatty.Waafc'toB.N  J 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Rural  New-Yorker 

TIMES  BUILDING ,  NEW  YORK. 

▲  national  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN,  Editor-In-Chief. 

HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  Managing  Editor 
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Address  all  communications  and  make  all  orders  payable  to  The 
Rural  Publishing  Company. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  are  the  safest  In  transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY ,  MARCH  11,  1893. 

Even  food  abhorrently  rejected  by  Americans  is 
welcomed  by  the  less  fortunate  inhabitants  of  other 
lands.  Profitable  cargoes  of  horse-flesh  from  New 
York  afford  a  dainty  addition  to  the  bill  of  fare  of 
Belgian  working  people  at  six  cents  per  pound  ! 

*  # 

Every  year,  at  this  season,  we  have  a  great  flood  of 
questions  to  be  answered.  This  year  there  are  more 
on  fertilizers  than  ever  before.  We  try  to  answer 
them  all  as. carefully  as  possible,  but  it  often  happens 
that  where  several  persons  ask  the  same  questions  we 
give  one  answer  for  all.  Take,  for  example,  the 
difference  between  nitrogen  and  ammonia.  Half  a 
dozen  persons  ask  this  question  and  they  are  all 
expected  to  read  the  answer  in  this  issue.  We  hope 
this  will  be  satisfactory  and  will  explain  why,  some¬ 
times,  answers  are  not  repeated.  Our  friends  will  see 
how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  save  all  possible  space  at 
this  season. 

*  * 

We  note  with  unqualified  pleasure  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Barns  of  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y.,  to  be  one 
of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station.  Governor  Flower  has  made  no  mistake  in 
this  appointment.  Mr.  Barns  is  a  successful  and  pro¬ 
gressive  horticulturist,  fully  abreast  with  the  times, 
and  his  influence  cannot  but  be  beneficial  in  the  Board. 
He  enjoys  to  the  fullest  degree  the  confidence  of  his 
neighbors,  in  the  Hudson  Iliver  fruit  regions,  and  of 
the  horticultural  public  at  large.  He  is  preeminently 
fitted  for  the  place.  The  Rural  has  no  acquaintance 
with  the  other  appointments  in  the  Board,  but  sincerely 
hopes  they  may  be  as  wise  and  judicious  as  is  that  of 
Mr.  Barns.  # 

Often  we  hear  men,  half  converted  to  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  say,  “Fertilizers  may  be  all  right  so  long 
as  I  use  stable  manure  with  them — they  must  have 
stable  manure  to  give  good  results.'’  That  is  all  right, 
only  a  little  twisted  about.  The  manure  doesn’t  help 
the  fertilizer  as  much  as  the  fertilizer  helps  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Look  at  the  analysis  of  a  ton  of  average  manure. 
It  will  contain  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  12  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  5  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  always  understood 
in  making  up  a  fertilizer  that  there  must  be  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  than  of  either  potash  or  nitrogen  ;  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  have  been  often  explained.  Now,  when 
a  little  superphosphate  is  added  to  the  manure,  the 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  increased  and  the 
whole  product  is  better  for  use  because  better  bal¬ 
anced.  It  is  the  fertilizer  that  does  the  work,  and  our 
stable  manure  friends  ought  to  recognize  the  fact. 
Every  man  who  needs  to  use  manure  at  all  can  use  to 
good  advantage  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  with 
every  ton  of  manure.  # 

Wreckers  of  National  banks  and  other  fiduciary 
institutions  are  among  the  most  baneful  curses  of 
society.  Their  crimes  are  usually  the  result,  not  of 
pinching  poverty,  but  of  flagrant  self-indulgence  or 
a  lust  for  speedy  enrichment  by  speculative  ventures. 
Often  they  have  treacherously  plundered  their  friends 
and  patrons  for  years.  The  injury  they  inflict  on  trade 
and  commerce  and  on  private  individuals  is  widespread 
and  disastrous.  It  is  harder  to  convict  them  than  men 
in  any  other  class  of  the  community.  Their  numerous 
friends  palliate  their  rascalities  and  try  to  shield  them 
from  the  consequences.  The  money  they  have  mis 
appropriated  enables  them  to  fee  able  lawyers  to  plead 
their  causes,  and  not  infrequently  to  “  influence”  even 
jurors.  When,  therefore,  the  law  once  gets  hold  of 
the  scamps,  it  ought  to  retain  its  grip  firmly  until  the 
full  measure  of  punishment  has  been  doled  out  to 
them.  A  thief  or  a  burglar,  who  is  far  less  pernicious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  being  usually  without 
friends,  has  to  serve  out  his  full  term  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  except  such  commutation  as  he  earns  by  good 
behavior.  How  ip  it  with  a  bank  president  or  other 
trusted  official  who  has  been  convicted  of  demoralizing 
dishonesty  and  turpitude  ?  Let  the  record  of  Executive 
clemency  to  National  bank  convicts  during  President 
Harrison’s  Administration  answer.  No  less  than  17 
notorious  bank  wreckers  have  been  pardoned,  or  have 
had  their  sentences  commuted  by  the  President  in  the 
last  four  years.  Why  go  to  the  trouble,  worry  and 
enormous  expense  of  convicting  these  rascals,  when 


their  pardon  is  so  readily  secured  by  Executive  con¬ 
cession  to  friendly  persistence?  Why  have  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  scoundrel  ? 

*  * 

The  following  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  legislature : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  In  General  Assembly  met, 
and  It  Is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  no  recovery  for  damages 
done  by  any  horse,  mule,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  trespassing  upon  any 
real  estate  within  the  County  of  Snyder  unless  the  real  estate  be  In¬ 
closed  with  a  good  and  substantial  fence  at  least  4H>  feet  In  height. 

This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  back-handed 
way  of  doing  business.  Instead  of  forcing  farmers  to 
keep  out  cattle,  why  do  they  not  force  the  owners  of 
cattle  to  keep  them  in  ?  The  effect  of  such  a  ridicu 
Ions  law  would  be  to  encourage  those  shiftless  farmers 
who  have  no  crops  of  their  own  to  lose  to  give  their 
stock  still  freer  license  to  roam  the  roads  and  streets. 
What  the  people  of  a  country  neighborhood  need  is  a 
bill  making  all  fences  unnecessary  except  those  around 
pastures.  It  is  the  business  of  cattle  owners  to  keep 
their  stock  off  their  neighbor’s  land,  and  not  the  duty 
of  the  man  who  owns  the  crop  to  spend  money  to  de¬ 
fend  his  property.  That  is,  the  law  should  make  the 
trespasser  pay  the  penalty.  We  hope  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  will  prevent  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
which  is  entirely  wrong  in  principle. 

*  # 

It  is  daily  becoming  more  evident  that  there  is  a 
determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  party 
in  New  York  State  to  run  all  the  State  institutions 
connected  with  agriculture  on  a  strictly  partisan  basis, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  more  votes  among  the  farmers 
by  “  machine  ”  methods.  The  creation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  offices  provided  for  and  the  large  salaries  for 
the  incumbents  are  all  parts  of  a  plan  to  force  all  the 
institutions  relating  to  agriculture  into  “  practical 
politics  in  other  words,  to  demoralize  and  render 
them  inefficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
professedly  designed  in  order  to  advance  partisan  ob¬ 
jects.  In  1884  the  Dairy  Commissioner’s  office  cost 
$5,000  ;  it  now  costs  $100,000,  and  as  a  partisan  “ma¬ 
chine  ”  will  doubtless  cost  much  more.  Efficient  and 
experienced  subordinates  have  already  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  pot-house  politicians  for  whose  benefit 
civil  service  rules  have  been  suspended,  because  it  was 
known  that,  owing  to  their  general  ignorance,  they 
could  not  pass  the  necessary  examination  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  taking  office.  How  long  will  the  farmers  of 
the  State  tolerate  such  abuses  grossly  prejudicial  to 
their  best  interests  ? 

*  * 

It  would  seem  that  Dr.  G.  A.  Blumer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Utica  State  Hospital  (insane)  needs  a  little 
attention  from  the  legislature  of  this  State.  He  has 
been  feeding  the  unfortunates  entrusted  to  his  care 
with  hog  butter  and  unblushingly  announces  that  he 
has  purchased  4,000  pounds  of  Armour  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago  for  that  purpose.  He  has  ascertained  that 
hog  butter  is  “  palatable  and  wholesome,  and  a  most 
valuable  article  of  food.”  All  the  same,  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  Dr.  Blumer  himself  eats  genuine 
butter.  What  nonsense  it  is  to  assert  that  a  compound, 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  which  is  the  fat  of  hogs,  and 
all  sorts  of  hogs  at  that,  can  be  as  wholesome  as 
genuine  butter.  The  opinions  of  Prof.  Chandler  of 
New  York  and  of  Prof.  Parker  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  this  villain¬ 
ous  fraud  count  for  nothing.  Expert  opinions  can  be 
procured  to  day  in  favor  of  anything  and  everything, 
and  in  the  matter  of  hog  butter  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  is  altogether  too  conclusive  against  it.  But 
its  worst  feature  is  its  fraudulent  character.  No 
human  being  ever  willingly  eats  it — it  is  a  fraud  from 
beginning  to  end  and  no  honorable  man  will  either 
sell  or  make  it.  *  * 

From  the  latest  trustworthy  information  it  appears 
that  the  aggregate  supply  of  European  hops  last 
season  was  131,435,000  pounds,  nearly  4,000,000  less 
than  in  1891 ;  while  the  aggregate  crop  in  the  United 
States  was  nearly  500,000  pounds  larger,  so  that  the 
combined  American  and  European  crops  were  about 
3,500,000  pounds  smaller  than  in  1891,  when  the  yield 
was  174,664,568  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
aggregate  demand  will  be  considerably  more  during 
the  current  year  than  the  preceding,  and  as  the  stocks 
at  the  opening  of  the  season  were  unusually  small  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  outlook  for  higher 
figures  appears  promising.  Prices,  however,  though 
quite  profitable,  are  hardly  satisfactory  to  American 
growers  in  view  of  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand. 
While  brewers  have  been  quite  unwilling  to  pay  25 
cents  per  pound  for  the  best  American  sorts,  they  have 
been  readily  paying  55  cents  for  foreign  hops  which 
are  said  to  be  much  inferior,  as  most  of  them  are 
cheap  Russian  kinds,  repacked  in  Germany  and  im¬ 
ported  as  choice  Bavarian  stock.  Growers  therefore, 


in  all  parts  of  this  country  are  slow  and  cautious  in 
selling,  in  the  expectation  of  higher  figures.  No  other 
crop  partakes  so  much  of  a  gambling  character  and 
producers  this  year  think  they  hold  the  trump  cards. 

*  * 

The  world  owes  much  to  Baron  Justus  Von  Liebig 
whose  picture  appears  on  our  first  page.  The  success 
of  our  present  system  of  farming  with  chemicals  dates 
from  his  careful  investigation  into  the  composition  of 
soils,  crops  and  manures.  Perhaps  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  his  discoveries  was  a  cheap  and  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  superphosphates  by  treating  the  crude 
phosphates  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  solved  one 
great  problem  in  manuring.  Soluble  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  were  to  be  obtained,  but  supplies  of 
phosphoric  acid  were  locked  up  in  insoluble  forms  and 
probably  the  most  helpful  event  in  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry  were  Liebig’s  discovery  of  a  method  of  “cooking 
phosphates  for  a  plant’s  dinner.  ’ 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  NEW  JERSEY. 

Where's  all  this  Jersey  justice  that  you  bran  about  so  much  ? 

The  stout,  old-time  Dutch  virtue  sadly  needs  a  double  crutch. 

You  Jerseymen  have  lamed  it  with  your  gamblers'  racing  bill, 

And  on  the  hearts  of  honest  men  there  lies  a  deadly  chill; 

The  State  that  honest  Dutchmen  built  on  love  of  right  and  law, 

Whose  old  stone  houses  scattered  along  her  roadways,  saw 
The  farmer  fight  the  Hessian  and  the  red-coat  long  ago! 

Shame!  Shame  on  you,  New  Jersey  now,  that  you  have  sunk  so  low. 

For  years  Louisiana  was  the  gamblers'  paradise; 

For  years  they  held  her  firmly  with  a  throat-grip  like  a  vice. 

Till,  stung  to  desperation,  from  her  sin  and  shame  she  rose, 

And  thrust  the  evil  from  her  and  shook  off  her  cursed  foes. 

Thank  God!  Louisiana  from  the  sinful  curse  Is  free. 

But  shame  on  you,  New  Jersey,  that  you  weakly  bend  the  knee. 

Burn  up  your  honest  charter!  Turn  your  heroes  to  the  wall, 

Rebind  the  eyes  of  Justice  that  she  may  not  see  vour  fall. 

Toll  bells  In  all  your  steeples;  let  their  mournful  notes  proclaim 
How  Jersey’s  boasted  honor  has  been  turned  to  blackest  shame. 

Do  you  cure  your  hay  too  much  ? 

Don’t  dig  up  old  sorrows  or  open  old  sores. 

Don’t  buy  ammonia  thinking  It  Is  nitrogen. 

YOU  can’t  bore  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  boring  after  Information. 

The  odors  of  garlic  or  turnips  can  be  aerated  out  of  milk. 

Don't  mix  ashes  and  ground  raw  bone  a  long  time  before  using. 

When  the  baby  cries  for  bread  perhaps  a  rock  will  satisfy  him. 

The  man  who  backs  out  at  a  bluff  Is  certainly  not  up  to  snuff. 

Prof.  Massey’s  comments  on  Mr.  Grundy’s  ex-farmer  next  week. 
Which  would  you  rather  use  on  another  man’s  land— manure  or 
fertilizers  ? 

The  time  has  come  In  history— page  162,  when  wheat  is  cheaper  hog 
food  than  corn. 

MANY  a  housewife  Is  “burned  at  the  steak.”  Better  be  a  vegetarian 
than  eat  “roasted  mother.” 

This  Is  the  season  when  your  stock  find  the  mistakes  you  made  in 
curing  your  hay  last  summer. 

What  Is  a  spur  on  a  rooster  good  for  ?  Better  disperse  all  chicken- 
yard  quarrels  by  dls-spurring  the  quarrelers. 

He  who  quits  when  his  back  aches  so’s  to  heal  It  ere  It  breaks,  wisest 
of  precautions  takes,  he  may  yet  become  “  great  shakes.” 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  fertilizers  now  because  our 
readers  call  for  It.  Have  patience,  ye  stockmen,  we  will  give  you 
your  full  share. 

The  discoverer  of  the  ensilage  system  was  to  the  dairy  business 
what  Liebig’s  investigations  with  superphosphates  were  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  business. 

When  a  pig  squeals  all  It  does  Is  to  develop  Its  lungs  and  the  lungs 
give  about  the  biggest  waste  to  be  found  In  the  pig’s  body.  You  will 
never  get  rich  cultivating  waste. 

IT  costs  Mr.  Howe  12  (page  163)  to  haul  his  straw,  for  which  he  would 
be  paid  $3  per  ton.  He  would  get  the  $2,  but  would  have  to  give  an 
equivalent  In  horse  work.  If  he  had  no  Other  work  for  them,  It  might 
pay;  otherwise  not. 

A  friend  in  Colorado  wants  to  try  fertilizers,  but  says  the  mater¬ 
ials  will  cost,  Including  freight,  nearly  $80  per  ton.  Cotton-seed  meal, 
however,  sells  for  about  the  same  price  as  In  New  York.  Here  Is  a 
singular  Instance  where  a  cattle  food  makes  a  cheap  fertilizer. 

This  Is  World’s  Fair  year.  Thousands  of  people  who  usually  go 
abroad  will  stay  at  home  and  thousands  more  will  come  from  Europe 
to  spend  the  summer  here.  They  must  all  be  fed.  If  there  Is  anything 
In  logic,  these  facts  should  indicate  that  good  meat,  butter,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  will  be  in  demand.  There  is  one  shadow  on  this 
page— cholera  scare  ! 

A  Maine  subscriber  gives  this  little  bit  of  farm  experience  :  “  I 
took  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-T.  Into  our  Grange  meeting  and  tried  to  get 
subscriptions.  I  even  read  a  number  of  Items.  The  members  said 
they  had  more  papers  than  they  could  read,  but  I  guess  they  needed 
better  if  not  more;  for  one  member  brought  in  some  linseed  meal  and 
wanted  to  know  what  It  was.” 

Many  questions  are  asked  about  Peter  Cooper's  bone  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer.  This  is  bone  from  which  glue  has  been  made.  The  glue  takes 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  In  the  original  bone  and  leaves 
a  substance  high  In  phosphoric  acid  and  which  Is  somewhat  more 
soluble  than  plain  ground  bone  as  the  effect  of  the  steaming  by  means 
of  which  the  glue  is  extracted.  This  substance  used  to  be  a  very 
cheap  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  Is  now  much  higher  In  price. 

The  Spring  Wheat  Millers’ Combination  Is  now  reported  to  Include 

all  the  mills  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  spring  wheat  mills  at  Buffalo,  Niagara 
Falls  and  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Indeed,  nearly  every  spring  wheat  mill 
from  Duluth  to  Boston  Is  said  to  be  embraced  by  It.  Minimum  rates 
for  flour  have  been  already  established,  and  before  harvest  doubtless 
maximum  rates  for  wheat  will  be  agreed  upon.  Should  this  organ¬ 
ization  prove  successful,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  winter  wheat 
millers  will  combine  In  the  same  way,  and  then  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  likely  to  be  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill¬ 
stones. 

AS  anticipated,  the  Anti-Option  BUI  has  failed  to  pass  even  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress,  where,  less  than  a  year  ago,  Its  sup¬ 
porters  were  In  an  overwhelming  majority.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  is  needed  to  advance  it  on  the  calendar  before  Its  regu¬ 
lar  order.  On  Wednesday  a  vote  was  taken  on  this  point,  and,  though 
there  was  a  strong  majority  of  174  to  124  In  Its  favor,  that  majority 
did  not  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  Its  opponents 
In  the  present  Congress  would  have  “talked  it  to  death”  by  filibus¬ 
tering  anyhow.  Are  farmers  prepared  “to  gird  up  their  loins  ”  and 
fight  another.battle  In  favor  of  It  In  theinext  Congress? 
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THE  QUAKER  CITY’S  MARKETS. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Which  would  you  prefer,  12  cents  a  pound  for  your 
dressed  chickens,  or  16  cents?  Twenty  cents  a  dozen 
for  your  eggs,  or  25  cents  ?  Two  dollars  a  barrel  for 
your  apples,  or  $3  ?  There  probably  will  be  but  one 
answer  to  these  and  similar  questions.  Then  why  do 
not  farmers  and  others  more  frequently  get  out  of 
their  produce  all  there  is  in  it  ?  Sometimes  because 
of  carelessness,  often  because  of  ignorance.  They  do 
not  know  the  demands  of  the  market  to  which  they 
ship.  The  poultryman  who  ships  brown  eggs  to  a 
market  which  demands  white  ones,  is  the  loser  through 
ignorance.  We  have  perhaps  all  read  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  but  misinformed  merchant  who  consigned  a 
cargo  of  warming  pans  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the 
natives,  not  knowing  the  object  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended,  and  having  no  need  for  such  use 
if  they  had  known,  used  them  for  dippers  in  their 
sugar  works,  and  immediately  ordered  more  at  a 
highly  remunerative  price.  Thus  the  blunder  proved 
a  profitable  venture.  Such  blunders  are  not  usually 
so  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  shipping  produce.  The 
shipper  must  know  his  market,  and  then  must  satisfy 
its  demands. 

With  a  view  to  posting  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  upon 
some  other  than  the  New  York  markets,  I  recently 
visited  those  of  Philadelphia  with  the  special  object  of 
learning  wherein  their  demands  differed  from  those 
of  this  city.  In  many  respects,  they  are  the  same,  and 
there  is  much  trading  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  cities.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  any 
product'in  one  city,  and  a  surplus  in  the  other,  the  fact 
is  communicated  by  telegraph,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
transfer  is  made  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

The  Poultry  That  Philadelphia  Folks  Want. 

But  there  are  some  points  of  difference.  “  Which 
sells  best  in  your  market,  live  or  dressed  poultry  ?  ”  I 
asked  Mr.  Boswell,  of  the  firm  of  Hunter  &  Drennen, 
who  make  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  goods,  eggs,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  etc. 

“  Dressed  poultry,  always,”  was  the  reply. 

“  How  do  you  account  for  this,  while  in  New  York 
live  poultry  frequently  sells  for  more  than  dressed, 
and  is  most  in  demand  ?  ” 

“  Because  we  have  a  small  Hebrew  population,  and 
they  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  live  poultry.” 

“  In  what  shape  does  your  market  require  dressed 
poultry  ?  ” 

“  Simply  bled,  and  dry  picked.  We  don’t  want  it 
drawn.  Our  firm  had  considerable  trouble  with  one 
shipper.  We  had  been  soliciting  his  shipments,  and 
quoted  him  prices  on  the  supposition  that  his  poultry 
would  be  dry  picked.  When  he  sent  it,  it  was  scalded, 
and  we  couldn’t  get  as  much  for  it  by  three  or  four 
cents  a  pound.  Ptople  here  want  their  poultry  dry 
picked,  and  it  will  pay  shippers  to  remember  this.” 

“  What  size  do  you  require  for  broilers  ?  ” 

“  They  must  not  go  much  over  three  pounds  to  the 
pair.  Some  have  sent  in  chickens  weighing  three  or 
four  pounds  apiece,  and  expected  to  receive  broiler 
prices.  Such  sizes  are  roasters,  and  sell  for  much 
lower  prices  than  broilers.” 

“  Do  you  receive  many  broilers  from  New  Jersey  ?” 

“We  haven’t  yet.  They  are  rather  scarce.  Here  is 
a  nice  lot  which  has  just  come  in  from  Baltimore 
You  see  they  are  all  packed  in  nice,  new,  clean  flat 
boxes,  and  each  chick  is  neatly  wrapped  in  parchment 


paper.  It  pays  to  dress  nicely  and  to  put  them  up  in 
good  shape  for  this  market.” 

“  How  do  prices  for  dressed  stock  compare  with 
those  in  New  York?” 

“  They  are  usually  somewhat  higher.” 

Don't  Mind  the  Egg  Shell's  Color. 

“  What  eggs  sell  best  here,  brown  or  white  ?” 

“  The  color  makes  no  difference.  The  eggs  must  be 
clean,  fresh  of  course,  and  of  uniform  size  to  bring  out¬ 
side  prices.  People  here  don’t  think  that  the  color  of 
the  shell  makes  any  difference  with' the  quality  of  the 

egg-” 

“  What  are  the  best  packages  in  which  to  ship 
eggs  ?” 

“  Cases  holding  about  32  dozen.  Barrels  are  out  of 
date.” 

“  What  are  the  preferred  packages  for  butter  ?” 

“  Tubs  and  firkins  holding  50  to  60  pounds.  There 
is  some  demand  for  it  in  the  smaller  wood  and  tin 
pails  and  other  packages,  but  the  bulk  of  shippers  re¬ 
quire  the  larger  wood  packages.  There  is  some  de¬ 
mand  for  print  butter  for  special  customers  ;  this 
brings  higher  prices,  but  the  demand  is  limited.” 

••  What  cheeses  sell  best?” 

“  Small  sizes  of  the  best  quality.  Swiss,  full  cream, 
sell  for  more  than  any  others.” 

Beans,  Fruit  Packages,  First  Class  Goods. 

“  What  is  the  standard  size  for  barrels  for  fruit  in 
this  market  ?” 

“  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  standard.  They  are 
of  all  sizes.  Sometimes  dishonest  dealers  buy  apples 
in  large  barrels,  and  repack  them  in  small,  thus  gain¬ 
ing  several  barrels  at  the  expense  of  both  producer 
and  consumer.  There  should  be  some  fixed  standard 
to  which  all  must  conform.” 

“  How  do  packages  for  grapes  and  small  fruits  com¬ 
pare  with  those  in  use  in  New  York  ?” 

“  They  are  usually  about  the  same.” 

I  asked  a  dealer  in  beans  as  to  the  varieties  most  in 
demand. 

“The  common  kinds  like  Marrows,  Mediums,  and 
Peas.  I  have  on  hand  a  small  lot  of  Yellow  Eyes,  a 
kind  much  liked  by  the  Boston  people,  but  I  can’t  get 
an  offer  for  them  here.  No  one  seems  to  want  them 
at  any  price.” 

“  Does  it  pay  to  hand  pick  beans  for  this  market  ?” 
“By  all  means.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  them  other¬ 
wise.  I  received  a  lot  a  while  ago  which  had  not  been 
hand  picked,  and  I  had  to  hand  pick  them  before  they 
could  be  sold  at  all.” 

“  In  what  are  beans  usually  shipped?” 

“  Mostly  in  barrels.” 

Schlaich  &  Gil  bough  make  a  specialty  of  dried  fruits, 
and  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  business. 

“  What  are  the  best  packages  for  evaporated 
apples  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  Fifty-pound  boxes  are  best  liked  by  most  dealers. 
They  are  convenient  to  handle,  and  suit  the  retailers. 
It  pays  the  packers  to  face  them  up  nicely,  and  to  put 
in  only  nice,  whole  pieces.  We  can  get  enough  more 
for  apples  from  which  all  the  scrapings  of  the  sieves, 
small  pieces,  etc.,  have  been  sorted  out,  to  pay  well 
for  the  extra  trouble  ” 

“  Do  higher  grades  of  fruits  sell  best  here  ?” 

“  Yes.  In  Philadelphia  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
population  is  of  the  class  that  buy  cheap  products, 
hence  there  is  less  sale  for  the  inferior  grades.” 


“How  are  evaporated  peaches  and  other  fruits 
packed  ?” 

“  Formerly  mostly  in  50-pound  boxes.  When  the 
peach  crop  on  the  Delaware  peninsula  so  nearly  failed 
a  few  years  ago,  and  prices  were  so  much  higher, 
growers  began  packing  in  25-pound  boxes,  and  many 
are  still  received  in  that  size.  Many  of  the  California 
fruits  are  shipped  in  sacks,  as  these  are  cheaper,  and 
the  freight  is  less,  as  they  weigh  lgss  than  wooden 
packages.  Of  course  they  can  be  sold  for  less,  and 
many  dealers  take  them  to  save  the  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  difference  in  price.” 

“  Do  you  get  many  peaches  from  the  South  ?” 

“  We  get  a  good  many  from  North  Carolina,  pretty 
nice  fruit  too.” 

“  Are  any  fruits  sold  at  auction  ?” 

“  Yes,  there  are  several  dealers  who  sell  fresh  fruits 
at  auction  in  their  season.” 

“  What  commission  do  Philadelphia  commission-men 
charge  for  selling  produce  ?” 

“  From  five  to  ten  per  cent.  We  generally  handle 
dried  fruits  for  five  per  cent,  while  the  usual  charge 
for  green  fruit  is  10  per  cent.” 

From  other  parties  I  learned  that  hog-dressed  veals, 
pork,  lambs,  etc.,  usually  range  a  little  lower  in  price 
than  in  New  York  ;  that  extra  care  in  assorting  and 
packing  is  usually  well  repaid  ;  that  there  is  less  sale 
for  inferior  and  unusual  products  than  with  us  ;  that 
retail  prices  of  provisions  are  lower;  that  business 
men  have  more  time  to  talk  to  the  inquisitive  scribe, 
and  that  there  are  less  rush,  worry  and  fret,  and 
apparently  more  solid  comfort  than  among  New  York 
business  men.  _  f.  h.  v. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
AsBOOlatlon  1b  In  full  blast  at  Madison  Square  Garden  as  wo  go  to  press. 
The  number  and  quality  of  birds,  eggs,  dressed  poultry,  Incubators, 
brooders  and  other  appliances  have  probably  never  been  equaled. 
We’ll  give  an  account  of  the  more  Important  features  next  week. 

When  buying  a  milk  wagon,  why  not  get  a  low-down  one,  and  avoid 
lifting  or  swinging  heavy  milk  cans  Into  a  high  platform  wagon.  It 
requires  Just  four  times  as  much  energy  to  lift  a  can  of  milk  Into  a 
wagon  four  feet  high  as  into  one  only  one  foot  high.  In  other  words, 
you  do  as  much  work  In  loading  one  can  of  milk  Into  the  high  wagon 
as  Is  required  to  load  four  cans  Into  tho  low  one.  Parsons  Low-Down 
Wagon  Co.,  Earlvllle,  N.  Y.,  make  a  specialty  of  these  wagons,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  Information  In  regard  to  them. 

There  seem  to  be  some  good  points  In  favor  of  the  Little  Giant  Jr. 
fence  machine,  briefly  described  In  an  advertisement  In  this  Issue., 
If  we  understand  It  rightly,  tho  posts  aro  first  set  and  the  wires  then 
stretched  the  full  length  of  the  fence  desired.  Each  wtro  has  an 
Independent  tension  so  that  It  assists  at  all  times  In  the  support  of 
the  whole  fence.  Pickets  of  any  size  can  be  used  and  the  cable  twist 
tightens  all  alike,  even  when  they  aro  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes 
The  Richmond  Check  Rower  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  are  the  manufac¬ 
turers 

Pigeon-holing  “  Costly  rubbish.”— While  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  furnishes  full  returns  of  all 
the  materials  used  In  the  production  of  whisky.  It  says  not  a  word 
about  those  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  beer,  though  upwards 
of  30,000,000  barrels  of  It  were  consumed  last  year.  All  the  necessary 
Information  is  stored  up  In  the  archives  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau,  but  It  Is  considered  too  expensive  to  publish  It.  Why 
require  brewers  to  make  monthly  statements  of  the  materials  used  In 
the  production  of  their  commodity,  If  the  returns  aro  to  be  officially 
pigeon-holed?  Have  not  those  who  pay  taxes  on  tho  enormous  quan 
tity  used,  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money?  In 
raising  a  large  revenue  from  the  beverage,  does  not  the  government 
assume  the  duty  of  protecting  those  who  contribute  to  It?  Upwards  of 
'.1,000,000  bushels  of  Imported  Canadian  barley  were  used  by  beer  brewers 
in  1890,  while  last  year,  under  the  Increased  taxation,  the  Imports  were 
only  one-tenth  of  that  amount;  what  was  used  Instead  of  this  barley 
In  the  manufacture  of  beer?  Was  It  American  barley,  rice,  corn,  or 
what?  What  has  of  late  been  used  largely  Instead  of  hops  In  tho 
business?  For  the  collection  of  the  beer  making  statistics  the  govern¬ 
ment  pays  enormous  sums  of  money;  why  Isn’t  the  Information  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  public?  Why  consign  such  costly  "  rubbish  ”  to  the 
oblivion  of  governmental  archives  ? 


Morgan  Grape  and  Berry 


ALL.  FARMERS  AGREE  ’T  W  AT 


Great  Labor  Saver.  You  cannot  afford  to  work 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Send  for  special 
circular  with  testimonials. 

D.  S.  MORGAN  <S  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes  Need  Fertilizers, 

their  experience  has  proven  that  commercial  fertilizers  grow  a  smoother  and  more  salable  crop. 

To  meet  the  demand,  we  manufacture  our 


SPECIAL  POTATO  MANURE,- 


with.  Iron  Posts  and  Wire. 

ELLIS  &  HELFENBERCER, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

189  South  Mississippi  Street. 


which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  crop,  and  has  proven  its  value  wherever  tried. 

THE  STANDARD  BRANDS : 

Tip-Top  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate, 
Farmers’ Choice  Bone  Phosphate, 
Normal  Bone  Phosphate, 

Improved  Super-Phosphate, 

of  the  land  for  the  next  year.  Write  for  circular,  giving  analyses  and  testimonials  from  parties  who  have  used  the  goods. 

Address  the  manufacturers, 

1.  p.  THOMAS  &  SON  COMPANY, 

No.  2  South  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents  Wanted 
in  Sections 

Unoccupied 


THE  CRINOLINE  WARFARE. 

Thus  speaks  the  oracular  Mrs  Jenness-Miller  re¬ 
garding  a  most  interesting  topic  of  the  day:  “  Person¬ 
ally,  I  believe  that  the  return  of  the  crinoline  as  a 
spectacle  would  increase  immediate  interest  in  life.  The 
same  spirit  that  makes  one  laugh  at  the  antics  of  the 
drunken  man  would  find  enjoyment  in  contemplation 
of  the  absurd  and  grotesque  crinoline  ;  the  funny  man 
would  have  an  occupation  ;  the  wearer  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  like  nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the 
earth  or  air  or  waters  beneath — except  other  crino¬ 
line-wearing  curiosities.  Do  not  spend  any  sleep’ess 
nights,  dear  reader,  over  the  crinoline — it  will  prove 
neither  infectious  nor  contagious  unless  your  brain  is 
disordered,  and  your  fancy  distorted.  You  will  not 
have  to  wear  it  unless  you  wish  ;  and  if  you  wish,  it 
will  suit  your  case  exactly.  For  women  of  sense  and 
spirit,  the  crinoline  is  neither  a  terror  nor  an  antici¬ 
pation.” 

The  fair  reformer  may  indeed  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
just  in  this  crisis.  Having  already  adopted  the  Jen¬ 
ness-Miller  garments,  she  has  nothing  to  fear,  no  new 
departure  to  take  ;  while  she  has  everything  to  gain, 
as  the  advent  of  crinoline  would  no  doubt  drive  many 
a  now  hesitating  woman  to  a  decision  to  adopt  the 
Jenness  styles  as  a  lesser  evil. 

For  it  is  a  fact  that  many  women  of  both  “  sense  and 
spirit”  have  felt  the  possibility  of  crinoline,  as  a  factor 
in  daily  life,  a  real  terror.  Indeed  I  have  heard  one 
such  woman  declare:  “I  will  not  wear  crinoline;  on 
that  I  am  resolved;  and  if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  I  will  join  the  Jenness-Miller  ranks,  which  I 
have  heretofore  hesitated  to  do  because  I  have  neither 
beauty  of  form  nor  beauty  of  face  to  offset  the  effect 
of  a  garb  which  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
noticeable.  But  I  wish  an  Anti-Crinoline  League 
might  be  formed  ;  there  is  such  support  in  the  thought 
that  one  is  not  alone  in  setting  at  naught  the  tyrant's 
dictates.” 

Not  in  a  generation,  at  least,  has  there  been  such  a 
general  uprising  against  an  incoming  mode  of  dress. 
It  is  not  that  a  small  hoop  is  such  an  evil ;  it  is  by  no 
means  so  bad  as  the  bustle,  from  which  we  have  just 
been  freed  ;  but  mankind  knows  that,  once  allowed 
an  inch,  the  hoop-skirt  will  at  once  appropriate  an 
ell  ;  the  small  hoop  will  become  large  ;  the  large  hoop 
will  become  immense  ;  the  immense  cage  will  become 
a  monstrosity  Else  there  were  no  change  of  fashion 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dressmaker. 

The  pages  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  have  been 
flooded  with  comment,  sarcasm,  and  caricature,  [if  the 
last  could  be]  on  the  crinoline  question ;  but  the 
feature  which  has  made  the  greatest  sensation  in  some 
directions  is  the  introduction  of  prohibitory  bills  into 
several  of  our  State  legislatures.  These  have  partaken 
largely  of  the  farcical,  although  some  of  the  intro¬ 
ducers  have  stoutly  protested  their  good  faith.  The 
partial  text  of  the  Minnesota  bill,  which  I  think  was 
the  first,  may  serve  as  a  sample  : 

Section  1.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 
sell,  or  to  offer  fcr  sale  or  use,  or  to  permit  the  manufacture,  sale  or 
use  of  any  hoop  skirt  or  hoop  6ktrts,  or  anything  like  thereunto,  within 
the  limits  of  Minnesota. 

The  penalty  for  violation  was  placed  at  not  less  than 
$5  nor  more  than  $25  ;  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
30  days.  The  compelling  reasons  for  this  action  were 
given  in  the  preamble  to  the  New  York  bill,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  Is  reported  In  the  public  press  that  the  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  hoop  skirts  or  crinoline  is  about  to  be  established  In  this  country, 
which  will  result  In  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  Inconvenience  to 
the  public,  to  travel,  and  especially  at  church,  theatrical,  and  another 
public  gatherings  ;  and  to  save  the  additional  space  which  would  be 
required  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  the  granting  of  additional 
and  larger  appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  several 
States— 

In  England,  the  warfare  has  taken  a  more  practical 
turn.  English  royalty,  no  less  than  our  own  first 
lady,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  is  said  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  crinoline  (dear,  sensible  English  royalty — feminine) 
and  this,  no  doubt,  strengthened  the  courage  of  minor 
oppose rs  of  the  wire  cage  for  women.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Stannard  (John  Strange  Winter)  has  the  credit  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  league  against  crinoline  in  England,  which 
gained  strength  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  bright  woman  here  could 
render  her  name  immortal  by  starting  a  similar  move¬ 
ment.  But  possibly  the  opportunity  is  already  past, 
for  word  comes  that  the  Great  and  Only  Worth,  (the 
man  whose  fiat  was  to  fasten  upon  woman  this  fashion 
upon  which  man  has  concentrated  his  most  biting 
sarcasm)  has  been  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  to  withdraw  what  seemed  his  ultimatum,  and 
we  are  to  be  spared  this  truly  gigantic  evil.  Truly  the 
pressure  of  royal  opinion  has  more  weight  than  that  of 
thousand-thousands  of  lesser  womankind.  Was  it  ever 
\iefore  known  that  a  Worth  gave  up  his  settled  inten¬ 


tion  for  the  opposition  of  a  woman,  or  of  all  woman¬ 
kind  ? 

Still,  the  end  may  not  be  yet,  for  the  hoop-skirt 
is  even  now  advertised  for  sale  by  some  of  the  large 
New  York  houses;  and  if  its  manufacture  has  begun 
here,  its  sale  will  be  pushed  by  every  possible  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  device.  That  which  has  had  no  call,  and  against 
which  the  common-sense  of  the  majority  strongly  pro¬ 
tested,  has  ere  now  been  made  the  rage  through  the 
continuous  assertions  of  the  manufacturer  that  it  was 
the  rage. 

As  to  Worth,  like  the  whipped  child,  he  takes  his 
weak  little  revenge,  it  is  said,  by  insisting  upon  the 
ugly  chignon  or  waterfall  as  the  next  novelty  in  hair¬ 
dressing.  It  has  a  new  French  name,  however.  All 
homage  to  novelty!  myra  v.  norys. 


“I’LL  TELL  YOUR  FATHER.” 

HE  article  on  step-mothers  in  stating  that  chil¬ 
dren  detest  a  tell-tale,  goes  on  to  assert  that 
step-mothers  should  never  say,  “  I’ll  tell  your  papa.” 
“  Mothers  can  do  that,  but  not  step-mothers.”  But  I 
say  shame  on  any  mother  who  has  so  little  self-control, 
so  little  authority  and  government  that  she  must  cry 
from  morn  till  night,  “  I’ll  tell  your  father.”  Such  a 
woman  is  not  fit  to  train  children.  If  a  step-mother 
cannot  properly  do  this,  how  much  less  proper  is  it  for 
the  own  mother  to  be  the  live -long  day  saying,  “Never 
mind ;  just  wait  till  papa  comes  home.  I’ll  tell  him 
what  a  naughty  child  you  have  been,”  etc.  I  think  it 
simply  'awful.  Here’s  the  secret  of  the  poor  step¬ 
mother’s  awful  name  :  Mothers — yes  and  fathers  too 
— are  often  heard  to  say,  “  You  must  be  good  and  help 
mother,  for  if  she  should  die  you  would  have  to  have 
a  step-mother,  and  then  what  would  you  do  ?”  Indeed, 
many  parents  are  continually  speaking  of  those  awful 
bugbears,  step-mothers  and  fathers.  In  society,  at 
school,  everywhere,  we  hear  the  step-mother  maligned 
till  ’tis  no  wonder  children  are  fully  prepared  to  hate 
and  oppose  step-parents  from  the  first ;  especially  the 
mother,  who  is  with  them  so  much.  As  a  rule,  I 
believe  it  is  the  good  women  who  are  willing  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  difficult  task  of  raising  another’s 
children  ;  and  if  we  instilled  into  our  children’s  minds 
a  proper  respect  for  that  much  abused  class  of  women, 
we  would  hear  of  less  trouble  in  the  future.  A  dear 
young  lady  told  me  her  father  was  Mr.  C.,  when  I 
knew  her  name  was  Miss  S.  I  said,  “  I  did  not  know 
you  had  a  step  father.”  I  shall  never  forget  her  reply. 
“Not  step-father,  please  ;  I  never  allow  any  one  to  call 
him  step-father  to  me — he  is  all  an  own  father  could 
be.”  Dear  girl,  she  has  passed  over  the  river,  but  her 
good  works  are  left  behind.  I  also  knew  a  noble 
woman — highly  educated,  refined  and  loving — who 
married  a  man  with  grown  daughters.  What  she 
suffered  before  the  birth  of  her  only  child  no  one  will 
ever  know,  but  when  her  eldest  step-daughter  was 
dying,  a  little  babe  by  her  own  side,  she  said:  “Mother, 
if  I  had  only  known,  I  would  have  treated  you  so 
differently.  If  I  but  had  my  life  to  live  over,  I  would 
be  a  daughter  to  you.”  mabel  h.  monsey. 


A  MEDLEY. 

ID  you  ever  sit  down  and  deliberately  read  a 
“chapter  or  two”  in  the  dictionary?  I  have 
recently  had  some  experience  with  a  prize  puzzle  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  New  York  magazine,  and  the  dictionary 
was  so  frequently  consulted  that  I  became  interested 
in  it  for  its  own  sake.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  might  learn  from  Webster’s  Unabridged  to  speak  in 
what  would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  a  foreign  lingo,  but 
which  would  really  be  good  English.  For  instance,  we 
may  speak  of  a  pool  of  water  as  a  lin  or  mere,  of  a  cow 
stable  as  a  byre,  and  of  a  child’s  cap  as  a  biggin.  Of 
course,  synonyms  of  common  words  may  be  found  of 
any  length  desired ;  these  are  very  modest  ones,  but 
search  for  yourself  and  learn  true  humility  by  finding 
out  how  little  you  know.  At  least  I  did — and  from  a 
very  much  abridged  edition. 

My  reason  for  wishing  to  win  that  prize  was  two¬ 
fold.  The  cash  looked  rather  attractive,  and  there 
was  the  Honor — with  a  capital  H.  It  was  a  puzzne  of 
famous  names,  the  answer  being  70  noted  Americans. 
I  could  in  fancy  see  my  name  emblazoned  to  the 
world  through  the  pages  of  that  magazine  as  a  young 
woman  who,  while  not  living  in  Boston,  but  away 
down  in  southern  Kentucky,  knew  a  fewtLings  worth 
knowing.  I  intended  the  admiring  public  to  suppose 
that  I  sat  calmly  down  and  wrote  out  those  names 
without  hesitation,  and  never  to  let  it  know  of  the 
anxious  study  by  day  and  dreams  by  night,  and  how  I 
had  pressed  into  service  the  “  book  learning”  of  all 
my  friends  whom  >1  chanced  to  meet.  I  do  not  yet  know 


where  that  prize  will  go.  I  only  know  that  this  young 
woman  must  study  the  encyclopedia  and  the  diction¬ 
ary  and  the  Bible,  the  history  of  these  United  States, 
botany  and  geography  a  while  longer  and  get  better 
posted  on  the  names  of  American  authors,  inventors 
and  politicians  before  she  can  hope  to  win  prizes  for 
puzzles  for  lists  of  famous  American  notabilities 
whose  names  are  as  well  hidden  as  those  were. 

In  looking  up  the  name  of  an  Arctic  explorer,  called 
for  by  the  puzzle,  I  became  very  much  interested  in  a 
volume  telling  of  that  land  of  desolation,  and  of  the 
brave  men  who  have  battled  with  the  Ice  King  in  his 
stronghold,  whose  freezing  clutch  is  no  more  terrible 
than  that  of  Gaunt  Hunger  always  stalking  abroad. 
Not  the  brilliant  beauty  of  icebergs  and  lovely  Aurora 
can  help  the  traveler  cope  with  those  two  grim  en¬ 
emies — cold  and  hunger.  How  few  of  these  explorers, 
compared  with  the  number  who  have  gone  forth,  have 
returned  to  tell  their  story  of  “  the  land  of  the  mid¬ 
night  sun.” 

How  nice  it  is  to  receive  a  long,  pleasant  letter  from  a 
dear  friend — a  talking  letter,  every  line  of  it  character¬ 
istic  of  our  friend  and  leaving  us  with  the  feeling  that 
we  have  really  been  with  him  or  her  a  short  while. 
How  it  brightens  a  day  for  us  and  makes  us  realize  that 
friends  are  blessings.  But  there  are  letters  and  let¬ 
ters.  I  suppose  we  have  all  had  the  painful  experi¬ 
ence  of  trying  to  write  a  letter  because  it  is  our  duty, 
to  some  one  whom  we  really  like  and  would  be  glad  to 
see,  but  to  whom  we  can  think  of  nothing  in  the  world 
to  say  in  a  letter.  It  is  almost  worse  than  the  tooth¬ 
ache.  And  it  is  sorely  disappointing  to  receive  such 
letters.  They  are  always  beautifully  written,  with 
every  i  dotted  and  every  t  scrupulously  crossed,  and 
there  is  “  no  nonsense  about  them.”  Tastes  differ — 
but  a  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  dear  to  the  heart 
Of  GRACE  HAMILTON. 


FOR  THE  FEET  AND  THE  STOMACH. 

Bed-room  Slippers. — Soles,  called,  I  think,  bed-room 
slipper  soles,  can  be  bought  at  a  shoe  store  for  between 
30  and  40  cents.  Not  the  cork  soles,  the  others  are  a 
puff  of  comfort  by  comparison.  It  takes  three  dozen 
skeins  of  Berlin  wool  for  the  uppers,  and  one  dozen, 
in  a  different  color,  for  the  trimming  around  the  top. 
Eight  cents  per  dozen  skeins.  Cast  on  16  stiches  on 
an  Afghan  needle,  crochet  Afghan  stitch,  one  row 
plain,  next  row  make  four  loops  of  five  stitches  each 
at  regular  intervals,  make  the  loops  when  taking  up 
the  stitches,  next  row  plain,  next  row  with  three 
loops,  coming  in  between  the  four  loops  below;  repeat 
this  till  there  is  a  strip  long  enough  to  go  around  the 
sole  by  placing  one  of  the  corners  of  the  strip  at  the 
toe  of  the  sole,  sewing  the  other  end  on  the  side  next 
the  end  at  the  toe,  join  where  the  strip  meets  by  sew¬ 
ing.  Before  sewing  on  to  the  sole,  crochet  a  plain 
row  all  round  the  strip,  and  also  line  the  strip  with 
good  white  canton  flannel.  After  the  strip  is  sewn  to 
the  sole,  crochet  around  the  top  a  shell  pattern, 
dipping  down  between  each  shell  with  a  chain  of  four 
into  the  Afghan  part,  and  up  again  with  another  chain 
of  four  to  the  next  shell.  This  double  chain  of  four  is 
to  hold  a  ribbon,  which  is  run  through  and  fastened 
with  a  bow  in  front.  Let  the  chain  be  caught  into 
the  slipper  on  a  line  with  each  three-loop  row. 

G.  A.  HOLLAND. 

Chicken  Broth  for  Invalids  should  be  made  by 
placing  a  whole  chicken  in  cold  water  and  boiling 
slowly  till  every  bone  is  bare,  and  the  meat  reduced  to 
a  pulp.  The  liquor,  strained  and  pressed  out,  will, 
when  cold,  form  a  jelly  that  in  cold  weather  may  be 
kept  two  or  three  days,  to  be  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  and  seasoned  to  the  taste  or  requirement  of  the 
sick  person,  when  needed.  I  emphasize  the  “whole 
chicken,”  because  it  is  an  injustice  and  a  positive  in¬ 
jury  to  drench  the  already  weak  stomach  with  a  still 
weaker  solution  of  chicken  trimmings,  while  the  well 
members  of  the  family  feast  on  the  choice  and  most 
nutritious  parts. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  distinct  flavor  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  a  chicken  ?  It  is  all  these  combined 
that  give  chicken  soup  superiority  over  all  others  for 
piquancy,  delicacy  and  appetizing  quality— the  only 
bouquet  soup  made  of  flesh  alone,  s.  armistead  n. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  orled  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  elung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

A  Retort. — Alluding  to  the  lately  pub¬ 
lished  frank  criticism  by  a  contributor 
upon  the  work  of  her  fellow-contribu¬ 
tors,  Alice  E.  Pinney  says,  good-natured¬ 
ly  :  “  There  seems  nothing  like  a  crit¬ 
icism  on  corsets  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
opposition  in  a  woman ;  even  when  she 
wears  waists  herself,  she  still  clings  to 
corsets  for  other  women.  As  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  I  could  say  much  more  in  its 
favor  without  adding,  ‘  but  ’ — as  this 
critic  did  with  regard  to  my  article.  I 
especially  enjoyed  Mrs.  Clever’s  (Myra 
V.  Norys)  paper  on  society  ;  it  was  so 
cute  and  to  the  point  ” 

An  Inquiry. — Several  “down  East”  girls 
want  to  know  if  Mr.  Clever  has  any 
brothers,  for  each  is  ready  to  wish  with 
poor  Desdemona  that  Heaven  had  made 
her  such  a  man.  All  the  “down  East” 
young  men  nave  gone  West,  you  know, 
and  even  beauty  and  fortune  go  a-beg¬ 
ging  here. 

“Such  a  dear,  reasonable  man!”  one 
says,  and  another  adds,  “  So  tractable 
and  companionable  !” 

“  But  evidently  not  a  soft  spoon  with 
no  head  for  business  !”  exults  a  third, 
while  number  four  remarks  thoughtfully, 

“  I  hope  he  wont  spoil  his  wife.  So 
much  docility  in  accepting  hints  and  such 
ready  consenting  to  her  wisdom  are 
something  calculated  to  turn  the  head  of 
even  the  most  sensible  woman.  Notone 
wife  in  50  but  would  grow  dictatorial 
and  horrid  upon  such  homage.” 

And  the  other  three  sigh,  “  No  danger 
of  any  of  us  being  spoiled  in  that  way  or 
in  any  way.  Probably  he  is  an  only  son 
and  not  to  be  duplicated,”  and  they  laugh 
with  comic  resignation,  theik  scribe. 

[The  paper  given  last  week  and  which 
was  in  hand  before  the  receipt  of  this 
inquiry,  shows  Mr.  Clever  in  a  light 
slightly  less  amiable.  Perhaps  it  may 
prove  an  aid  toward  allaying  the  envious 
feelings  of  our  “  down  East”  girls. — Ed  ] 

Smoke  Pickle.—  A  subscriber  inquires 
for  a  process  whereby  meats  may  be  made 
to  take  a  smoke  flavor  without  being 
smoked.  Who  can  give  this  information? 

Some  Hens. — Says  “One  Woman”  in 
the  Recorder,  touching  a  too  common 
and  not  too  refined  expression  :  Yester¬ 
day  a  man  called  a  woman’s  party  a 
“  hen  dinner.”  He  said  40  hens  were  in 
attendance.  Now  everybody  knows  a 
dinner  is  not  a  very  inv’’gorating  affair  to 
the  outsider  who  is  not  expected.  Yet 
hens  have  virtues  of  their  own.  There  is 
a  wee  bit  of  a  Bantam  hen  named 
“  Betty,”  who  every  spring  rears  brood 
after  brood  of  chickens,  until  the  barn¬ 
yard  is  filled  with  her  foster  children. 
Long  weeks  after  they  are  too  large  to 
gather  under  her  wings  they  follow  her 
about.  Great,  tall,  long-legged  fowls 
answer  to  her  motherly  chirp,  and,  when 
she  finds  a  fat  worm,  40  spindle-shanked 
broilers  stride  across  the  garden  to  help 
her  eat  it  up.  Industrious,  matronly, 
generous,  exemplary,  thrifty,  reliable, 
and  a  never-failing  producer  of  food,  she 
puts  all  humanity  under  the  ban  of  per¬ 
petual  obligation  to  her. 

The  Price  of  Royalty. — Article  VI  of  the 
Hawaiian  treaty  (proposed  in  case  the 
United  States  accedes  to  the  request  of 
the  Provisional  Government  for  annexa¬ 
tion  to  our  republic)  deals  thus  with  the 
deposed  Queen  :  The  government  of  the 


United  States  agrees  to  pay  to  Liliuoka-  prisoning  your  children  within  doors 
lani,  the  late  Queen,  within  one  year  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  year, 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  Let  the  little  ones_the  babes  tinder 
ratifications  of  this  treaty  the  sum  of  school  ag*e — have  an  occasional  breath 
820,000,  and  annually  thereafter  a  like  Qf  fresh  “  out-door  ”  air.  It  is  during 
sum  of  $20,000  during*  the  term  of  her  ^he  first  tender  years  that  the  germs  of 
natural  life,  provided  she  in  good  faith  disease  are  often  lodged.  Give  your  chil- 
submits  to  the  authority  of  the  Govern-  dren  a  chance  for  life — vigorous,  healthy 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  local  life  they  are  fortUnate  enough  to 
government  of  the  islands.  And  the  kave  come  into  the  world  unhampered 
Government  of  the  United  States  further  by  a  hereditary  disease,  do  not  let  your 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  Princess  Kiaulani  neglect  of  duty  curse  them  with  a  con- 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  ex-  tracted  one.  vVhen  they  cannot  safely 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  run  otd  doors — and  this  is  less  often 
the  gross  sum  of  $150,000.  provided  she  than  you  imagine— take  them  out  for  an 
in  good  faith  submits  to  the  authority  of  hour  or  two  in  the  carriage  or  sleigh, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  They  win  not  take  cold  a  comfortably 
the  local  government  of  the  islands.  clothed,  and  taken  out  often;  it  is  the 

Our  Buckwheat  Cakcs.-A  batter  spoon-  ?hi.ld  that  leaves  the  house  but  once  or 
,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ....  ..  twice,  perhaps,  during  the  winter  who 

ful  of  granulated  sugar  is  added  to  the  takes  a  cold  at  a  wkjff  Qf  fresh  air. 

buckwheat  cake  batter  when  stirred  up  e.  m 

each  night.  The  batter  is  made  too  thick  For  the  Seamstress. — When  sewing  cloth 

to  bake,  and  thinned  in  the  morning,  which  contains  starch  or  sizing  on  a 
and  the  cook  is  very  careful  not  to  use  too  machine,  rub  the  upper  and  under  side 
much  saleratus— our  folks  like  the  cakes  with  white  soap  to  prevent  the  needle 
best  with  just  a  hint  of  sourness.  Then 
the  griddle  must  be  very  hot,  60  that  they  cutting. 

will  brown  immediately.  We  turn  them  Snow  Sponge  Cake. — Use  any  good 
quickly,  place  them  as  fast  as  baked  in  a  recipe  for  spongecake,  omitting  the  eggs, 
dish  with  a  tight  co~er,  let  them  steam  ...  .  ,  . 

in  the  dryin?  oven  until  wanted,  and  and  substituting  one  tablespoonful  of 

bring  them  to  the  table  steaming-hot,  snow  for  each  egg  just  before  placing  the 
Then,  with  plenty  of  butter  or  delicious  cake  in  the  tin.  J.  l.  k 

syrup,  they  ar’ — but  let  the  Chief  Cook  - 

just  slip  in  to  b-eakfast  and  see  how  they  ^ 

are  for  herself.  MRS.  F.  s.  A. 

.  „.  .  _  ..  ...  If  you  name  Thi  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 

Again,  Chautauqua.  Regarding  the  in-  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 

quiry  :  “  Do  you  think  the  Chautauqua  treatment, 
course  too  much  for  a  farmer’s  wife  to 

undertake?”  I  must  say:  “It  is  not  TT^__  XToTTfi 

too  much,  my  friend  ;  I  have  tried  and  I  1  T  jL  Q  tl  JLj-di  V  W 

know.”  I  took  the  regular  five  years’  ^  -  . 

course,  and  have  since  added  (by  tak-  oCrOIUltl, 

ing  special  after  courses)  14  seals  to  Sores  Boils  OF 

my  diploma,  making  me  a  member  of  ’  .  .  .. 

“  The  Guild  of  the  Seven  Seals,”  one  of  any  other  skin  disease, 

the  highest  orders  of  the  society.  Mine  take 

is  a  busy  life  on  a  farm  ;  but  for  this  very 

reason,  I  was  anxious  to  study  and  read  ^  m  QKMB 

that  my  outlook  might  be  broadened,  Cl 

and  that  I  might  have  other  thoughts 

than  those  about  my  every-day  work  ®  **  witiw 

only.  I  have  been  richly  repaid,  as  I  am  _  _  _  ~  ~  ™  I  I  B  A 

sure  every  farmer’s  wife  who  takes  this  SARoAPAl\  I  Lb  LA 
course  will  be.  ella  f.  f.  .  a 

the  Superior 

New  Overshoes  From  Old. — The  boys’  Blood-Purifier 

overshoes  were  giving  out  on  the  bottom,  .  0  .  x/r  ^ 

and  as  wo  had  sent  for  one  of  the  outfits  «nd  Spring  Medicine, 

advertised  in  The  Rural,  leather  soles  Cures  Others, 

that  projected  a  quarter  of  an  inch  were  *11  TT^\n 

tacked  to  the  overshoe  soles  with  wire  11.X  C LLi  y  G  LI 

clinch  nails  and  on  the  heels  were  put  ** 

the  heels  of  old  rubber  boots.  They  will 
now  outlast  two  new  pairs.  w.  R.  w. 

Improvement  in  Sausage  Making.— Make 
and  pack  without  seasoning  of  any  kind  ; 
season  in  the  frying  pan  with  or  without 
sage,  as  liked.  We  like  it  best  without 
and  many  people  can  eat  it  thus  who  can¬ 
not  eat  it  with  sage.  Without  the  salt  the 
sausage  can  be  kept  frozen  much  more 
easily  ;  this  has  been  tried  here  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  liked  very  much  better 
than  the  more  common  kind.  s.  m  h. 

How  We  Make  Ice  Cream. — In  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  little  frontier  home  in 
Nebraska,  we  have  not  been  able  to  build 
an  ice-house  yet;  so  winter  is  the  time 
when  we  indulge  most  in  the  dainly. 

We  have  a  three-quart  freezer  and 
throughout  cold  weather  it  sets  on  the 
porch  partly  filled  with  frozen  brine.  It 
is  but  a  moment’s  work  to  bring  it  in  and 
pour  into  the  can  the  sweetened  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk,  to  which  four  eggs  and  ex¬ 
tract  of  lemon  have  been  added.  We  do 
not  use  the  handle,  but  whirl  rapidly 
with  the  left  hand  and  stir  constantly 
from  the  sides  of  the  can  with  a  stout 
handled  mixing  spoon.  The  man  of  the 
house  and  the  three  little  lads  often  make 
an  entire  meal  from  ice  cream;  this  is 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  winter  to  them. 

Anyone  who  has  a  wooden  bucket  and 
tin  pail  can  make  it,  but  if  not  used  to 
eating  it,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  a 
full  meal  of  it.  Teach  children  to  eat  it 
slowly.  w.  R.  N. 

To  Save  a  Blister. — Teach  this  to  your¬ 
self  and  the  children  too.  In  case  of  a 
burn,  instantly  carry  the  injured  hand 
to  your  mouth  and  moisten  with  saliva  ; 
it  will  save  many  a  blister.  w.  R.  N. 

Fresh  Air  for  the  Wee  Ones.— Mothers, 
do  not  deny  to  your  little  ones  God’s 
freest  gift — fresh  air.  Country  mothers, 
especially,  don’t  commit  the  crime  of  im- 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Signs  of  Health. 

You  don’t  have  to  look 
twice  to  detect  them — bright 
eyes,  bright  color,  bright 
smiles,  I  __ 


bright  in 
every  ac¬ 
tion. 

Disease  is 


Scott's  ° 

EMULSiQN.. 


overcome  ] 

only  when  (  |)m  |  r  T 
weak  tissue 

is  replaced  by  the  healthy 
kind.  Scott’s  Emulsion  of 
cod  liver  oil  effects  cure  by 
building  up  sound  flesh.  It 
is  agreeable  to  taste  and 
easy  of  assimilation. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


You  would  like  the  lamp- 
chimneys  that  do  not  amuse 
themselves  by  popping  at 
inconvenient  times,  wouldn’t 
you? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum¬ 
bler.  A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl  glass” — 
they  don’t  break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for  years  sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. 


Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


OUT  In  the  sun  and  dust 
and  rain,  your  leather 
wants  Vacuum  Leather  Oil ; 
25c,  and  your  money  back  if 
you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin- with -wool -on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

fl  flUHW  Before  Buying  a 

vil  ^""Machine, 

-  --  send  for  free  Catalogue 

to  THE  RICHMOND  CHECK  ROWER  CO., 
Richmond.  Ind. 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK 


$5 


A  DAY.  Agent  sample*  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  R.  H.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich 


A  torpid  liver  Is  the  source  of  dyspep- 

•  sia,  sick  headache,  constipation,  piles,  A 
bilious  fever,  chills  and  jaundice.  w 

•T utt’s  Tiny  Pills; 

9  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  liver,  re- 
storing  it  to  heal  thy  action.  25cts. 


1  Alfred  Peats  * 

•  WALL  PAPER  • 

W  Send  5c  for  postage  on  100  beautiful  sam-  V 
A  pie*  and  oui  guide,  “How  to  Paper  and  A 
W  Economy  in  Home  Decoration,”  will  W 
®  be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor  • 

W  Paper  IO,  12  I-2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide  ■ 

[  borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  1 
O  Paper,  5c  to  9c.  Paperhangers’  sample  ■ 

F  books,  $1  .OO. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

?  ALFRED  PEATS,  Wall  Paper  nerchant,  " 

*  130-138  W.  Madison  8t  30-32  W.  Thirteenth  8t.  A 

y  CHICAGO.  NEW  YOBK.  y 

OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  bnlldlngs.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  A  FARRINGTON. 

Tanghannock  Falls,  H.  T 

THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 

The  Seventh  Year’s 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  It  in  the  past. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  Send  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Are  “Northern  Grown,”  “true  to  name,”  “Finest 
Quality.”  All  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  1*3.25 
per  barrel  up,  with  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  QUANTI¬ 
TIES.  See  his  Catalogue  before  buying,  sent  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIDDLE,  Seed  Grower, 

Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 


■  ANCKACTl  ltEItS  OK  WASHING  COJI- 
POl'NDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
want)  hoard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
without  the  use  of  the  washboord  is 
with  the  KOCKKK  WASHER  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
KOCKKK  WASHER  is  warranted  to 
wash  10O  PIECES  IN  ONE  HOI  K. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  J 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 


WALL  PAPERS 

and  instructions  how  to  paper  sent  |  BV  Ei  Km  ■ 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U.  8. 
It  will  nay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing. 
Oil  AS.  At.  N.  KILLEN,  014 &  (110  So.  20th  St.  Phils. 


rr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
rt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

|  n  Buys  a  $66.00  Improved  Oxford  Stager 

I  L  Bowing  Machine;  ptrfoo*  working,  rsllabte, 
ely  finished,  adapted  to  light  nd  haary  work, 
th  a  oomplste  set  of  tho  latest  la.  0-  wrd  attachment* 
S.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed  jr  6  yean.  Bor 
,  from  our  faotory,  and  save  dealers  and  acoail 
.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

ORD  MFQ.  CO.,  DEPT.b  32,  Chicago,  III. 


WALL  PAPER  “sp 

||  hay  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 
THAI.  J.  MYERS.  1210  Market  SI..  Phila.,  fa 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALART 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  160  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co..  X  175,  La  Crosse,  WIs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF — 

Th©  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerloa  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
tWThey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .26  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “AAw.,”  per 

line  leaded . 76  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Ml 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

|WA BSOLUTHLY  ONB  PRICK  ONLY  _*$ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
*2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10(4  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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As  to  the  value  of  these 
plant  and  seed  gifts,  our  sub¬ 
scribers  in  talking  with  their 
friends  about  them  will  please 
remember  that  the  Carman 
Grape  Vine  is  worth  at  least  $i 
as  a  new  sort  of  great  merit. 
New  roses  sell  at  not  less  than 
50  cents  per  plant,  and  from 
that  up  to  many  dollars.  These 
are  new  hybrids,  an  entirely 
new  race  of  roses,  whose  future 
is  full  of  great  interest  to  flori¬ 
culture.  New  beans  and  toma¬ 
toes  nearly  always  sell  at  25 
cents  per  packet.  These 
tomato  seeds  are  sure  to  con¬ 
tain  many  new  sorts  of  interest 
and  money  value.  Every  plant 
grown  should  be  carefully  nur¬ 
tured  and  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  fruit  in  perfection. 

The  $200  cash  prizes  for  best  products 
from  the  above  named  will  be  announced 
within  a  few  weeks. 


THE  SEED  AND  PLANT  GIFTS. 

We  are  now  mailing  to  subscribers 
whose  subscriptions  are  paid  for  1893  and 
who  send  stamps  for  the  cost  of  mailing: 

The  Carman  Grape  Vine,  direct  from 
the  originator,  T.  V.  Munson,  Denison, 
Tex.  Cost  of  mailing,  eight  cents. 

Tomato  Seeds,  selections  from  200 
cross-bred  varieties  by  Mr  Carman.  Cost 
of  mailing,  two  cents. 

Burpee’s  Black  Dwarf  Lima  Bean 
(contributed  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.) 
Cost  of  mailing,  three  cents. 

Six  Pearl  Tuberose  Bulbs,  not  prom¬ 
ised,  but  now  added  to  the  list.  Cost  of 
mailing,  eight  cents. 

The  Narcissus  Bulbs  are  exvausted, 
but  the  tuberoses  may  be  substituted  if 
desired,  as  previously  announced. 

These  are  now  being  sent  out  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible.  If  any  subscriber  who 
has  at  this  date  made  due  application, 
shall  not  have  received  them  10  days 
hence,  then  a  complaint  will  be  in  order. 
But  10  to  15  days  should  be  allowed  from 
the  time  of  mailing  your  application,  for 
the  things  to  reach  you. 

The  potatoes  will  be  sent  out  in  the 
fall,  and  the  roses  and  gooseberries  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  propagated. 

Please  always  write  applications  for  the 
seeds,  etc.,  on  a  piece  of  paper  separate 
from  any  other  order  or  communication, 
to  facilitate  our  work. 


ONLY  SEVEN  WEEKS. 

There  are  left  only  42  working  days 
from  this  date  to  May  1,  when  the  $2,000 
cash  will  be  divided  among  all  those  who 
send  clubs  of  five  or  more  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or 
American  Gardening.  Likewise  as  to 
the  “  special  ”  premiums,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  value,  far  exceeding  the  cost 
of  any  efforts  that  would  be  required  to 
win  them,  and  many  of  the  best  of  them 
still  remain  to  be  called  for.  Just  as  in 
the  competition  for  the  $200  cash  divided 
January  1,  so  in  this  case  the  $2,000  and 
the  “specials”  will  go  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  earnest  workers,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  rest  of  you  think  that  you  might 
not  win.  But  every  club  raisers  must  win 
a  handsome  compensation  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  offers.  •  There  is  no  lot¬ 
tery  or  chance  about  it. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Dried  fruits  show  practically  no  change. 

Onions  are  strong— In  more  senses  than  one. 

New  butter  begins  to  crowd  hard  on  the  old. 

Spring  wheat  seeding  has  begun  In  Nebraska. 

Farmers  south  of  the  Ohio  River  are  sowing  oats. 

Cheese  Is  extremely  quiet,  stocks  being  very  low. 

Hog-dressed  veals  come  In  large  numbers  these 
days. 

Bananas  sell  at  wholesale  for  60  cents  to  $1.25  per 
bunch. 

Light  receipts  of  apples  tend  to  strengthen  the 
market. 

Greenings  sell  for  the  highest  prices  of  any  apples 
In  market. 

8prlng  lambs  are  lower,  but  still  current  prices  can¬ 
not  be  unprofitable. 

Florida  oranges  are  plentiful,  but  fancy  grades 
bring  good  prices. 

Freshly  packed  Catawba  grapes  sell  for  15  to  20 
cents  per  five-pound  basket. 

Choice  seed  potatoes,  especially  those  from  north¬ 
ern  localities,  are  In  good  demand. 

Southern  vegetables  are  arriving  more  freely,  but 
the  market  Is  firm,  and  prices  are  good  for  all  kinds 
In  good  condition. 

Florida  strawberries  are  becoming  a  little  more 
plentiful,  though  not  yet  so  cheap  as  to  bring  them 
Into  general  use. 

Western  farmers  are  attaching  more  and  more  Im¬ 
portance  to  the  oat  crop,  and  a  larger  area  than  ever 
will  probably  be  sown  this  spring. 

Poultry  Is  lower  on  nearly  all  kinds.  Receipts, 
however,  are  only  moderate,  and  stock  Is  cleaning 
up  closely,  so  that  the  market  Is  In  good  shape. 

Throughout  the  Western  grain  growing  States  a 
soaking  rain  Is  said  to  be  needed  to  take  out  the 
frost,  start  the  wheat  and  fit  the  ground  for  seeding. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  made  a  concession 
to  the  binding  twine  combine  by  reducing  the  duty 
on  rove,  the  raw  material,  from  20  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent. 

Eggs  continue  their  up-and-down  antics.  Fresh 
laid  have  sold  down  to  18  cents,  but  as  we  go  to  press 
are  three  cents  higher.  The  lower  price  was  extreme, 
considering  the  season,  price  of  meats,  etc. 

It  has  been  decided  to  place  the  enforcement  of 
the  cattle  quarantine  regulations  along  the  frontier 
northwest  territory  of  Canada  In  the  hands  of 
mounted  police  to  prevent  smuggling  of  cattle  from 
the  United  States. 

Potatoes  are  dull.  Another  steamer  with  24,000 
sacks  of  Scotch  potatoes  arrived  on  Wednesday,  and 
this  added  to  upwards  of  50,000  sacks  previously 
on  the  market  had  a  very  depressing  effect.  Many 
of  those  arrived  were  In  poor  condition. 

The  loose  sales  of  leaf  tobacco  on  the  Danville 
market  for  February  amounted  to  0,077,700  pounds, 
being  the  largest  sales  ever  made  there  in  a  single 
month.  The  sales  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  have  been  10,200,000  pounds,  an  Increase 
of  1,488,000  pounds  over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

The  milk  traffic  was  all  upset  during  the  severe 
storms  of  last  week.  On  Thursday  morning  the  sur¬ 
plus,  If  It  may  be  so  called,  which  has  generally  sold 
recently  for  $1.05  to  $1.75  per  can  of  40  quarts,  sold  for 
$10  per  can.  The  figures  showing  the  receipts  fall 
but  little  below  those  of  other  weeks,  but  the  reason 
of  this  Is  that  the  inllk  trains,  although  much  behind 
—some  of  them  nearly  a  day —reached  hero  finally. 
Much  of  the  milk  delivered  to  customers  was  of  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  quality. 

The  announcement  has  been  made  that  Michael 
Cudahy  has  taken  steps  to  erect  a  large  pork  packing 
establishment  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  He  has  secured 
permission  to  erect  slaughtering  houses,  and  has 
also  bought  two  ranches  about  four  miles  from  the 
city,  which  will  De  sown  with  Alfalfa,  on  which  hogs 
thrive  in  that  country  as  well  as  on  corn  In  Nebraska. 
Cudahy  sayB  In  three  years  he  will  have  40,000  head 
of  hogs  there.  He  expects  to  supply  all  the  coast 
with  Its  own  pork  within  a  few  years,  and.  as  an 
earnest  of  his  Intention,  he  has  bought  a  residence 
In  Los  Angeles  and  will  live  there  half  the  year. 

Buyers  have  been  steadily  forcing  down  the  price 
of  hops  recently.  As  to  the  country  market,  the 
Cooperstown  Journal  says  :  As  Is  uniformly  the 
case  when  the  price  of  hops  drops  a  little,  several 
lots  were  offered  for  sale  here  during  the  past  week 
and  were  taken  at  about  20  cents  for  the  best.  Two  or 
three  lots  of  poorer  quality  Bold  at  18  to  19  cents.  The 
local  market  is  now  quite  dull.  Not  so  many  growers 
were  willing  to  sell  when  choice  were  commanding 
24  to  25  cents.  The  largest  holders  are  still  confident 
In  the  belief  that  prices  must  go  higher  later  In  the 
season.  The  brewing  business  was  never  better  In 
this  country.  _ 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Rural  postmen  In  Norway  are  to  be  mounted  on 
bicycles. 

Ireland  sends  annually  40,000  tons  of  eggs— some 
640,000,000  In  round  numbers — to  England  alone. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  United  States 
Entomologist,  will  succeed  Dr.  Wlllets  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  has  recently  returned  from  Japan, 
where  he  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  botany. 

In  California  over  $50,000  worth  of  coyote  scalp 
claims,  for  the  last  quarter,  have  been  received  by 
the  Controller.  The  amount  to  be  paid  out  in 
bounties  for  the  next  two  years  is  placed  at  a  sum 
exceeding  $500,000. 

People  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  high  prices 
which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  pork,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  6.300,000  fewer  hogs  in  the 
country  on  the  1st  of  January  than  at  the  same  date 
In  the  previous  year. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  estimates  that  the 
total  winter  hog  packing  will  fall  short  of  last  year’s 
packing  by  about  700,000,000  pounds  grosB,  or  500,000,- 
000  pounds  product.  This  will  be  a  decrease  of  38 
per  cent  over  the  packing  of  last  winter  season. 

( Continued  on  next  page,) 


builders  use  only  the  best  materials— lumber, 
brick,  lime,  cement,  sand— whatever  goes  into 
the  construction  of  a  building;  they  employ 
only  the  best  workmen  and  pay  the  best 
wages ;  they  get  better  prices  for  their  work  than  their  less  careful  competi¬ 
tors,  and  always  get  the  best  contracts ;  they  paint  their  work  with 

Strictly  Pure  AY hite  Lead 


manufactured  by  the  “Old  Dutch”  process  of  slow  corrosion,  and  with  one 
of  the  following  standard  brands: 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  D A  VIS-C H  A M BERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEW  ETT  ”  (New  York 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


For  colors  they  use  the  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting 
Colors.  These  colors  are  sold  in  small  cans,  each  being  sufficient  to  tint 
twenty-five  pounds  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade. 

These  brands  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, and  National  Lead  Co.’s  Tinting  Colors,  are 
for  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


i  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  grape 
vines,  small  fruits,  plants,  roses,  bulbs,  seeds,  etc., 
of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Patnesvllle,  Ohio,  stand 
at  the  head,  acknowledging  no  superior.  Every  one 
of  the  extensive  departments  Is  conducted  under 
the  Immediate  supervision  of  one  of  the  owners,  in¬ 
suring  accuracv,  purity  and  quality  unequalled.  All 
things  In  mall  sizes  sent  postpaid  to  every  State  and 
Territory  In  the  Union,  and  to  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries;  their  experience  is  so  great  and  packing  so 
perfect  that  they  guarantee  safe  arrival  In  good 
condition.  During  spring  shipping  the  express  and 
freight  offices  at  Palnesvllle  are  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity  In  forwarding  their  goods.  If  you 
have  not  their  free  catalogue,  note  address  above 
and  send  for  It  at  once;  It  contains  164  pages,  valu¬ 
able  Information,  and  abounds  In  Illustrations  of  new 
and  rare  things. — Adv. 


D  KEEPERS 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


u 


AHandsomely  IllustratedQr*n  CliDDI  IPO 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUl  I  LILO 

FREE.  AMOS  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 


I 


NCUBATORS. 

2c.  stamp  for  Circulars. 

S.  Howard  Merryman,  Bosley,  Md. 


J  ERSEY  BULL  for  Sale.— A  mature  Jersey  Bull, 
entitled  to  registry.  Gentle;  weight  about 
1.250  pounds.  Will  sell  at  cents  per  pound  live 
weight,  delivered  In  York.  Pa.  To  see  Is  to  admire 
him.  Address  CHAS.  H.  NEFF,  York,  Pa. 


INDIAN  GAME,  Lt.  Brahma,  B  P.  Rock,  Red 
Cap,  Leghorn  and  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $2  per  13. 
Winners  of  43  first  prizes  In  1892. 

MEAD  BROS.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


THE  MOON 


Company 

(  Trees,  Shrubs, 
'  Vines,  and 
Small  Fruits. 

Descriptive 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

THEWM.  H.  MOON  CO 
Morrisville,  Pa. 


THE  MARSHALL' 

Received  Ttvo  First  and  Three 
Second  Prize*  from  Mass.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  1 892.  A  new  and 
distinct  variety,  large  size,  good  form 
and  quality,  dark  color,  and  very  promising. 
3.000  ISoxch  from  13  ofan  Acre  raised  last 
year.  A  queen  of  berries.  Send  for  Circular. 
JLiniilrd  Anil.  SI  0.00  per  Do/..  Plants. 
M.  L.  EWELL,  Marshfield  Hill,  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

The  “Empire  State,”  medium  late,  large,  oblong 
and  white,  unexcelled  for  table  and  market.  I  have 
tested  them  at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  to  the  acre 
without  muen  extra  tillage.  You  will  find  them 
entirely  reliable.  Address 

A.  WOODWARD,  Brown  Hill,  Pa. 


CflR  CAI  E  —No.  1  Cornish  Indian  Games,  $5  per 
run  OHLLi  pair;  $7  a  trio.  Eggs  In  season, 
$2  for  13.  Address  MARCUS  ANSLEY, 

P.  O.  BUlsboro,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TNO.  I).  SOUIIEK,  Telford,  Pa  —Breeder  of 
t )  W.  &  Sllv.  Laced  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Rock.  B. 
8.  C.  Leghorn,  B.  Mlnorcas  &  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs,  $1 
per  15;  $3  per  60.  Catalogue  free. 
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ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  flrat- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  addresa 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

UrwmmoiiBUT.Si’UlNUFIKLIM) 


WANTED.— Farm,  within  30  miles  of  New  York, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  a  railway  station. 
10  to  30  acres- six  or  eight-roomed  house,  and  farm 
buildings,  young  bearing  orchards,  stream  of  water 
the  year  round.  House  and  farm  buildings  must  be 
In  fair  condition.  Address  QUICK  BUYER, 

Care  Rural  New  Yorker,  Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


A8ECON DYSAIi  8TUDENT  MCGILL  MEDICAL 
College  Is  looking  for  some  position  of  trust  to 
enable  him  to  earn  sufficient  to  complete  his  studies. 
Any  honorable  position  will  be  accepted.  Preferably 
on  a  large  breeding  establishment,  as  he  was  Fore¬ 
man  for  some  years  on  a  large  farm  where  all  kinds 
of  purebred  stock  were  bred.  Best  of  references 
given.  References  required.  Address  Box  104.  St. 
Catherine  St.  P.  O..  Montreal,  Canada. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  su£r™,vi., 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  Elver,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
circular 


WORLD’S  FAIR  TOMATO. 

CIDCT  In  earllness,  quality  and  productiveness. 
■  111  w  l  send  dime  for  packet  and  circular  of  Read’s 
Early  Pinkeye  and  Badger  Belle  Potatoes. 

L.  H.  READ,  Grand  Rapids,  Wls. 


CANNING 

Farnham,  N.  Y 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  Q.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


SAVE  MONEY 


A  good  reputation.  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  are  every¬ 
where  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  remedy  for  Coughs,  Sore 
Throat,  Hoarseness  and  Bron¬ 
chial  Affections. 


OLD  COINS 

*13,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
yon  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
VOS  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 

Sewing  Machines  $8.85T,oSI6 

Buys  best  &  latest  imn.  hiirh  arm  Machines-  Free  trial 
und  catalog.  UNIVERSAL  M FC.CO. ,CH ICACO 


IAN  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

!  For  theCure  of  Indigestion.  1111. 

piousness.  Headache,  Constlpa* 

Itlon,  Rad  Complexion,  4 life n-  I 

l  »lve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of 
5  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels, 

|  act  gently (ye?  promptly fan^  are  I 
C  easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion 
I  follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
|  gists  or  sent  by  mall.  Price  $2.00. 

!  Ch«Plc*l  C#„  10  Sprue*  St.,  NewYerk. 


RHEUMATISM. 


To  any  person 
suffering  with 
J  RHEUMATISM 
In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  lt  lias  In  mv  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PA RKUUR8T,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


nnun  for  our  list  of  1 
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19  Cata< 
isic  and 
_ Instruments. 

W.  Story.  26  Central  St..Bostoa  W 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


PLAYS I 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
”•  DENISON,  Publisher, Chicago. 


Agricultural  News— Continued. 

The  orange  crop  of  Florida  Is  said  to  be  badly 
damaged  by  the  recent  cold  weather.  Tho  low  tem¬ 
perature  extended  a  long  distance  to  the  South,  and 
large  quantities  of  fruit  were  damaged  on  the  trees. 
The  Indian  ltlver  district  will  produce  a  fair  crop, 
estimated  at  75,000  to  85,000  boxes,  and  this  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  choice  fruit. 

The  tariff  reform  movement  Is  spreading  In  Mani¬ 
toba  and  the  Northwest.  Petitions  signed  by  Mani¬ 
toba  farmers  are  dally  presented  to  Parliament  de¬ 
manding  that  the  duty  on  American  agricultural 
machinery  be  redticed.  They  also  ask  that  binder 
twine,  coal  oil,  lumber  and  barbed  wire  be  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

An  exodus  of  negroes  from  the  South  Is  being 
worked  up.  Atlanta  being  the  focus  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Idea  does  not  take  In  any  special  place 
but  the  scheme  Is  to  have  the  blacks  scattered  over 
the  West  on  farms  of  40  acres.  Already  3,000  have 
gone  out  of  Hamilton  County,  Tenn.  It  Is  asserted 
that  100,000  will  leave  the  South  In  the  next  few 
.months.  Such  a  widespread  departure  of  the  field 
hands  on  Southern  farms  must  prove  Injurious  If  not 
disastrous.  The  numerous  lynchlngs  of  colored  peo¬ 
ple  have  doubtless  much  to  with  the  present  move¬ 
ment,  though  the  free  negro  Is  naturally  of  a  migra¬ 
tory  nature. 

Over  20,000  “  boomers”  who  have  lately  been  con¬ 
gregated  around  the  Cherokee  Strip,  having  become 
impatient  at  the  tardiness  of  negotiations  between 
the  Government  and  the  Indians  for  the  possession 
of  the  land,  embracing  over  6,000,000  acres, 
crossed  the  line  last  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  at 
once  took  up  every  available  section,  and  then  there 
wasn’t  enough  to  “  go  around.’  Troops  are  being 
hurried  to  the  section  from  all  the  nearest  forts  and 
depots  with  the  object  of  expelling  the  Intruders; 
but  It  Is  hardly  likely  that  this  can  be  done  without 
a  good  deal  of  bloodshed,  as  the  settlers  are  reck¬ 
less  by  nature  and  wrathful  owing  to  the  delay  In 
realizing  their  expectations. 

In  South  Carolina  there’s  a  conflict  of  authority 
between  the  State,  represented  by  Gov.  Tillman,  and 
the  United  States,  represented  by  tho  Federal  Courts. 
The  Governor  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  the  different 
counties  to  levy  on  all  the  railroads  that  hadn’t 
paid  their  taxes.  The  sheriffs  obeyed  literally  and 
tied  up  trains  all  over  the  State.  All  the  roads  but 
one  are  In  the  hands  of  receivers  under  control  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  What  complicates  the  situa¬ 
tion  Is  that  the  railroad  companies  Insist  that  they 
.have  already  paid  all  the  taxes  which  are  due  to  the 
:State.  This  the  Governor  emphatically  denies. 
:Should  the  Governor  Interfere  with  the  United 
■States  mall  trains,  he  may  find  himself  In  a  “  peck  of 
•.trouble.”  Now  the  United  States  Courts  claim  that 
'the  State  authorities  have  no  right  to  Interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  roads  under  their  control. 


1  Buffalo  :  Gluten  :  Peed 


For  Milch  Cows,  for  Poultry,  and  as  a  part  ration  for  Horses.  Many  who  are  among  its 
V  best  friends  now  were  skeptics  once.  If  your  grain  dealer  does  not  keep  it, 
.'.  write  to  Chas.  M.  Cox  &  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Is  the  Great  Leader.  It  has  stepped  into  the  front 
rank  and  holds  its  position  against  all  comers. 


POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  11 

Western,  per  lb .  1 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  1 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  7< 

Eastern,  per  pair .  » 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  1  2 

Eastern . 1  71 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  1 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  1 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  4i 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FRESH  KILL 

Turkeys,  Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Phlla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Old  roosters . 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 

Capons,  small  and  slips .  ... 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights . 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  white,  large,  per  doz . 

Dark  and  small,  per  dot . 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  graded  No.  I,  per  lb .  1 

Graded,  No.  2,  per  lb .  1 

Chickens,  clear,  No.  1,  per  lb .  1 

Clear,  No.  2,  per  lb .  1 

Fowls,  No.  1,  per  lb .  II 

No.  2,  per  lb..  .  1 

Ducks,  State,  fancy,  per  lb .  1 

Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  1 

Western,  No.  2.  por  lb .  1 

Geese,  Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  1 

Western,  No.  J.  per  lb .  - 

YKGKTARLE8. 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Western,  per  dozen  roots . 

State,  per  dozen  roots . 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  L.  I.  Dutch,  per  100.... 

Florida,  per  bbl . 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 


THE 

OUNCE 

OF 

PREVENTION 


The  surest  guarantee  against  having  a  light  hay  crop  is  to 
apply,  early  in  the  spring,  from  400  to  600  pounds  of  Bradley’s 
Superphosphate,  as  a  top-dressing,  to  every  acre  of  mowing  land. 

This  old  reliable  fertilizer  supplies  the  grass  roots  with  their 
needed  nourishment  at  just  the  critical  stage  of  their  growth,  and 
ensures  a  quick  vigorous  start  which  means  early  maturity,  and 
thus  enables  the  grass  to  attain  its  full  growth  before  the  dry 
weather  comes  on.  In  a  dry  season  this  will  often  save  the  crop. 

In  any  season  the  use  of  Bradley’s  Phosphate  creates  such 
an  abundance  of  new  grass  as  to  increase  the  usual  yield  one,  two, 
and  in  some  cases  three  tons  per  acre.  For  these  reasons  many 
of  the  owners  of  the  largest  hay  farms  of  New  England  regularly 
top-dress  their  mowing  lands  every  spring  with  Bradley’s  Super¬ 
phosphate.  The  outlay  is  small,  and  the  profit  sure  to  be  large. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
this  subject,  send  postal  card  to  Bradley 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  for  free  copy  of 
Bradley’s  American  Farmer. 

S^We  manufacture  fertilizers  of  all  grades  and/or  all 
crops ;  and,  being  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
world ,  our  facilities  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  fertili¬ 
zers  and  agricultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest  prices  are 
absolutely  unequalled. 

See  our  Agents  or  write 
us  before  purchasing. 


Bhonchitis.— The  usual  symptoms  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  are  Cough,  Soreness  of  the  Lungs  or  Throat, 
Hoarseness,  Difficulty  In  Breathing,  Hectic  Fever, 
a  spitting  of  phlegm  or  matter,  and  sometimes  blood. 
It  Is  an  inflammation  of  the  fine  skin  lining  the  Inside 
of  the  whole  of  the  wind  tubes  or  air  vessels  which 
run  through  every  part  of  the  LungB.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant  immediately  suppresses  the  Cough,  I’aln, 
Inflammation,  Fever,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing: 
produces  a  free  and  easy  expectoration,  and  effects 
a  speedy  cure  — Adv. 


NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Pennsylvania,  extras,  per  lb  — 27  @— 

Western,  separator,  extras . 26J^@27 

Western,  first . 24  @25 

Western,  seconds . 22  @23 

Western,  third . 21  @ — 

State  dairy,  hall-flikln  tubs,  extra  j . 26  @— 

First . 24  @26 

Seconds . 22  @23 

Thirds . 20  @21 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 22  @23 

Seconds .  20  @— 

Thirds  . 18  @19 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 18  @— 

Western  factory,  extras . 21%@22 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 19  @ — 

Thirds . ; . 17  @18 

Rolls,  firsts,  per  lb . 20  @22 

Thirds  to  seconds . 17  @19 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  21  @— 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 20  @21 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime..  19  @20 

Duck . 34  @36 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . . 5  00  @5  85 

Poor .  . . 3  50  @4  00 

Texans . 3  15  @4  50 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 2  10  @3  75 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  9fc$ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7 4®  8J4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5%@  7 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2  @  24 

Grassers,  per  lb . ,  2%®  '6)4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @13 

Country  dressed,  prime  . ' .  11  @11$^ 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9J^@10^ 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  V4®  9 

Dressed  butttermllk,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  5  @6*4 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . . . ;..50  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 17  50  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  9  @]0j£ 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @9 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  10  @10J^ 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  994@10 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  9  @  9]4 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 7  00  @8  30 

Roasting  Pigs,  dressed.  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb.  14  @  20 

Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  00  @  6  00 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  00  @  2  25 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 1  50  @  2  15 

Rose.  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75  @  325 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  75  @  3  00 
State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  ..  ..2  50  @  2  75 
Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180  lbs  ..2  25  @  2  50 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich  ,  bulk,  180  lbs... 2  37  @  2  50 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  .  .2  25  @  2  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . , . 150  @  2  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fapey... . 4  00  @  6  0J 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 3  75  @  4  00 

80.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  00  @  3  25 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Boston.  Mass 


E.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBURG  A.  W.  FROST. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
In  car  lots. 

166  Reads  Street,  New  York, 
References;  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Notice  to  Tobacco  Growers! 


PARTIES  WISHING  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF 

Connecticut  Wrapper  Fertilizer 

Made  according  to  the  formula  of  the  late  Robt.  E.  Pinney,  of  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  please  apply  to 


HARD-WOOD 


If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any  other  valu¬ 
able  beasts  by  correspondence  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  seller,  about  the  first  thing  you  would  do 
Is  to  And  out  what  reputation  the  seller  has. 


W.  S.  PINNEY,  Suffield,  Conn 


My  record  of  20  years  and  over  dealing  In  Hard- 
Wood  Ashes  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
should  convince  you  that  1  am  no  “Curb-stone” 
dealer.  If  you  Intend  to  purchase  any  fertilizer  for 
spring  use, 


Firm  contracts  will  he  made  for  April  or  May  delivery,  season  of  1893. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  with  a  limited  number  of  selling  agents. 

A-PPIxY  EARIiY . 


write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my  Unleached 
Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered  at  your  railway  sta¬ 
tion?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada. 


ABYLANM  FARMS. — Book  and  map  FREE 
.  C.  H.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Easton.  Md. 


CLEMATIS  PAN1CULATA. 

The  most  Popular  New  CUmber.  Three 
finely  rooted  plants  by  mall  for  Wl.OO.  New 
catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs.  Ac.,  Free. 

THE  WM  II.  MOON  CO.,  Morrisville,  P. 


MACHINE 

to  examine. in  any  f 
where  without  11 
Warranted  tho  BEST  I 
made.  Our  term*  end 
thing  far  more  liberal 
aver  offered.  For  fell 
adit,  oat  and  aaad  to 

Ahrak  Mtg.  Co* 


^  borne.  Sent  any- 
[blcent  In  advance. 
|e|  netting  machine  eter 
^condition*  ana  erary- 
than  any  Other  boat, 
partltalara,  Cot  thla 

'  ca69TcZim«^JA 


with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Rook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  1 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  5  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
16  years.  We  only  charge  $45  for  this  beau 
,  tiful  Instrument.  Send  to-day  for  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  J1FG.  CO  Chicago. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SI]  £  r  ||  CDnCT  l°w  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

a  n.  U  L.  11.  I  n U U  I  f  Pradaee  ComaUsloa  ■erehanta. 

Refbbenci;  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


Torpid  Liver  Is  cured  by  TUTT’S  PILLS. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MBS.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Chap.  V. 

“  Wall,  I’ve  heard  of  you,”  he  answered 
facetiously.  “Seen  your  name  in  the 
paper,  an’  that  you  had  a  reaper  to  sell.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  Janet  looked  quite  relieved. 
She  had  forgotton  the  small  newspaper 
notoriety  the  advertisement  had  given 
her.  “  So  you  are  come  to  see  about  the 
reaper  ?” 

“  Wall,  yes.  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  couldn’t 
start  a  sort  of  a  little  dicker  with  you. 
I’ve  got  an  organ — a  rattling  good  Estey 
now,  an’  don’t  you  forget  it,  with  a  row 
o’  little  iv’ry  knobs  across  the  front  on’t. 

“  There’s  a  stool  too  and  a  kiver,  so  the 
whole  thing’s  right  hang  up  complete. 
Tben  the  noise  she’ll  make — bless  your 
soul,  ma’m,  you  can’t  hear  yourself  think 
when  she’s  agoin’,”  turning  to  Mrs.  Thorn 
as  if  that  quality  were  the  crowning  re¬ 
commendation  for  the  instrument. 

Janet’s  eyes  brightened  and  glowed  as 
the  description  went  on — how  strange  it 
seemed  after  all  her  years  of  longing 
that  this  opportunity  should  come  to  her 
very  door  without  knowledge  or  effort  of 
her  own.  Still  her  caution  would  not 
allow  her  to  snap  at  the  prize  too  greedily. 

“  Why  do  you  wish  to  sell  it  then,  if 
it  is  such  a  fine  instrument  ?” 

“Wall,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  bought  it  two 
year  ago  for  my  da’ter  Maarthy,  an’  she’d 
jest  got  where  she  c’d  jest  make  it  stan’ 
up  an’  holler— my  !  her  hands  would  fly 
over  them  keys  like  lightnin’  now,  they 
would,  an’  then  she  took  a  notion  to  go 
into  Chicago  a-visitin’  a  friend  o’  hers, 
an’  that’s  the  last  of  ’er.  A  rich  lawyer 
there  gobbled  ’er  up  in  less’n  no  time. 
My  Maarthy’s  a  mighty  pritty  gal  now, 
if  she  is  my  da’ter,”  smoothing  his  rough 
visage  in  a  deprecating  fashion.  “  He 
was  in  sech  a  tantrum,  she  didn’t  give 
me  only  two  months’  notice  on  buyin’  the 
trossow,  an’  seein’s  her  man  made  her  a 
weddin’  present  of  a  grand  pianny  she 
allowed  best  to  leave  the  organ  to  hum. 
Wall — someways  1  don’t  like  the  sight 
on’t  a-sittln’  there  so  still  like,  an’  nobody 
to  play  on’t.  Keeps  me  a-thinkin’  how 
Maarthy  ought  to  come  in  an’  set  down 
to’t,  an’  I  tells  my  woman,  sez  I,  ‘  We 
wouldn’t  think  of  her  so  much  if  ’twas 
gone  entirely  !  ’  ”  The  rugged  face 
twitched,  and  something  seemed  to  dim 
his  sight  for  a  moment. 

“  But  how  did  you  know  I  wanted  an 
organ  ?” 

“  My  woman  swaps  visits  sometimes 
with  Mis’  Briggs,  an’  she  let  on  mebbe 
you’d  trade — so  I  brought  it  right  along 
with  me  and  it’s  out  in  the  wagon  this 
minit.  You  kin  keep  it  a  week  an’  try 


it,  or  get  some  musicians  to  try  it  for  ye, 
an’  then  we’ll  make  our  dicker  arfter- 
wards  —  sorter  arbitrate  the  case  as 
’twere.  I  expect  there’ll  be  some  boot 
to  pay  between  it  and  the  reaper.” 

Janet  could  scarcely  restrain  her  im¬ 
patience  to  see  the  charming  burden 
which  the  sturdy  farmer,  with  Jimmy’s 
assistance,  was  unloading  from  the  high 
wagon  in  the  yard.  She  entirely  forgot 
to  eat  her  own  breakfast  through  her 
excitement,  and  the  fire  would  have  gone 
quite  out  had  not  Mrs.  Thorn,  to  whom 
a  musical  instrument  was  not  an  object 
of  ambition,  laid  on  fresh  coal. 

“ ’Tain’t  the  showiest  case  you  ever 
seen  most  likely,”  he  was  undoing  the 
wrapping  of  blanket  and  carpet  with 
which  it  was  guarded,  “  but  there’s 
mighty  good  work  inside  on’t.  It  isn’t 
always  the  highest  steppin’  hoss  that  kin 
travel  the  fastest.  That  there  beast  out 
on  my  wagon  now,  a-throwin’  ’is  head  up 
an’  a-pawin’  round  as  ef  he  was  in  a  per¬ 
fect  teeter  to  be  on  the  go — he’ll  prance 
off  as  ef  he  was  goin’  to  beat  the  nation 
fer  speed,  but  that  there  humble  lookin’ 
little  creetur  beside  ’im,  she’ll  do  the 
heft  of  the  pullin’  every  time.  Then  you 
take  ’er  alone  on  a  trot  and,  zip  she  goes, 
clean  out  o’  sight  of  him.  You  see  he 
steps  high  and  puts  on  lots  o’  style,  but 
it’s  mostly  all  show.  So  when  I  bought 
this  here  organ  I  sez  to  the  music  feller, 
sez  I : 

“  ‘  Now  look  a-here,  I  don’t  want  none 
of  y’r  patent  cases  that’s  sort  of  a  music 
box,  an’  book-case,  an’  dressin’  bureau 
combined,  but  I  want  the  fine  work  put 
on  the  inside  where  it  belongs.’  And  I 
got  it  too.  Ain’t  that  a  round,  meller 
tone  for  ye  ?”  He  set  down  and  ran  his 
long  fingers  over  the  keys  with  decidedly 
more  energy  than  grace  or  harmony. 

“  Look  at  them  keys  now — white  as  a 
set  o’  store  teeth,  and  they  won’t  turn 
yeller  and  rattling  either  with  any  sort 
o’  care  ” 

The  organ  “  dicker,”  was  practically 
decided  in  Janet’s  mind  from  the  moment 
the  plain  rich  case  containing  the 
“  meller”  tones  which  vibrated  through 
her  very  soul,  was  pushed  back  into  its 
niche  in  the  sitting-room,  glorifyingthat 
simple  apartment  in  the  girl’s  eyes  until 
it  seemed  as  if  she  could  never  be  weary 
or  unhappy  again  with  this  beautiful 
element  of  cheer  in  her  possession. 

“  Come,  J’net,  you  haven’t  had  a  bite  of 
breakfast  yet,  and  like  as  any  way  Mr. 
Gunther’s  hungry  again.” 

Mrs.  Thorn  had  been  improving  the 
moments  of  Janet’s  rapture  in  heating 
the  neglected  griddle,  and  making  ready 
more  hot  cakes. 


“  Well,  I  don’t  know  but  I  could  make 
away  with  a  bite  er  two.  Them  cakes 
smell  lickin'  good,  ma’am.” 

Mr.  Gunther’s  “bite”  proved  a  somewhat 
portentous  affair,  as  cake  after  cake  dis¬ 
appeared  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Happily  Janet’s  content  was  better 
than  breakfast,  or  Mrs.  Thorn  could 
never  have  baked  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demand. 

“  Don’t  mind  if  I  du  have  a  drop  o’ 
coffee.  My  woman’s  threfty  on  coffee  her¬ 
self,  but  I  snum,  your’n  beats  hers  if  the 
smell  on’t  tells  the  story.” 

The  “  drop”  corresponded  excellently 
well  with  the  “bite”  Mr.  Gunther  had 
taken,  but  fortunately  even  his  appetite 
had  limits,  and  he  leaned  back  at  last 
with  a  satisfied  smile  upon  his  counten¬ 
ance. 

“  I’ll  tell  what  I’ll  do,  Miss  Thorn  ;  I’ll 
give  you  two  of  the  dang-up-edest  Jersey 
cows  you  ever  see  fer  boot  in  that  ere 
trade.  I  told  my  woman  a  spell  ago, 
sez  I,  ‘  Now  look  a-here,  Susan — you’ve 
worked  hard  for  25  year,  and  now  that 
we’re  forehanded  enough  to  live  comf’- 
table  without  so  much  drivin’,  sez  I,  why 
I’m  jest  agoin’  to  get  rid  of  the  cows  and 
take  a  pardner  on  the  outside  work  of 
the  farm,  an’  you'n’  me’ll  rest  up  a  little, 
an’  get  sorter  acquainted  with  each  other 
as  ’twere.’ 

“She  sorter  hung  back,  an’t  seemed 
to  like  it  made  ’er  feel  lonesome-like, 
thinkin’  o’  givin’  up  the  butter  makin’, 
but  when  I  git  sot  on  a  thing  I’m  pretty 
stubbed,  and  there  hain’t  but  three  cows 
left  on  the  farm,  an’  two  o’  them’s  your’n 
if  you  say  so.” 

Jimmy  stood  by  his  sister’s  side  in  the 
evening,  while  she  laboriously  picked 
out  a  simple  melody  upon  the  instru¬ 
ment.  She  looked  up  wistfully.  “Ought 
I  to  afford  it,  Jimmy  ?” 

“  Yes.  You  deserve  it  and  should  have 
had  it  long  ago.  Father  had  it  in  his 
mind  for  you,  and  if  he  was  here  he 
would  say  yes,  I’m  sure.” 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  “  Poor 
father  !  He  was  good  and  kind,  and  if  I 
had  coaxed  more  and  scolded  less  things 
might  have  gone  differently.” 

Jimmy’s  arm  stole  about  her  for  she 
was  sobbing  over  the  keys,  “  I  was  like 
the  c-cat;  she’s  r-ready  to  s-spit  and 
scratch  in  a  m-moment  if  h-ber  fur  is 
brushed  the  w- wrong  way.” 

“Well  you’ve  had  enough  of  that  sort 
of  brushing,”  said  Jimmy,  soothingly, 
“  pa  and  I  were  a  terrible  trial  to  you — I 
can  see  it  now,:but  I’m  trying  to  whip  up 
my  easy  nature  as  hard  as  you  are  trying 
to  curb  your  temper,  and  between  the 
two  perhaps  we  shall  turn  out  quite  a 
respectable  pair.” 

Janet  sent  word  to  Mr.  Gunther  during 
the  week  to  bring  in  the  Jerseys,  the 
“dicker”  was  satisfactorily  made,  and 
the  heavy  reaper  rumbled  out  of  the 
yard,  leaving  behind  it  far  different 
feelings  from  those  it  had  brought  in,  as 
Janet  patted  her  sleek  Jerseys  and 
thought  of  her  beloved  music  in  the 
house.  (To  be  Continued.) 


HORN'S  SHADERO™" 


Beware  ef  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


on 

ABEL 

_  A  ITT)  GET 

THE  CENUINE 

HARTSHORN} 


Canada  TJnleached  Hard- wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

62  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


TRANSPLANTING  TOOLS. 


CLEVES’ 

Steel  “Angle”  Trowels, 
three  sizes. 

Steel  Dibbers,  four  sizes. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Write  for  prices. 


W.  B.  CLEVES,  Pat.  and  Mfr.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


»«"  FRUIT  BASKETS. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


Don’t  Fail  to  Order 


Sherwood’s  8teel  Harness 


Parties  may  address 
Sherwood  Harness 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Harrow,  Butterworker, 
or  Churn,  wholesale  price 
Best.  Illustr’d  Cat’lg  free. 
Send  now.  G.  H.  Pounder. 
No.  44,  Ft.  Atklnaon,  Wl». 


ENGINES 


SAWS  1 
W  MILLS, 


Threshing  Machines. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


ALL  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS 

- AND - 

MONEY-MAKING  POULTRYMEN, 

ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND  READY  FOR  USE,  A  STOCK  OF 


SAMPLES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 
FREE  I 
Write  at  Once.  You  Need  Them. 


Neponset  Water-Proof  Fabrics 


WATER-PROOF,  FROST-PROOF,  AIR-TIGHT,  VERMIN-PROOF. 

Their  uses  are  many,  for  instance,  cover  or  line  Hen-Houses,  Barns,  Out¬ 
houses  ;  protect  Greenhouses,  Hot  Beds  and  Hay  Stacks  ;  cover  your  Wagon 
Top,  Carpet  your  Kitchen  Floor.  In  fact  can  be  used  for  many  purposes.  As 
durable  as  Shingles,  and  cost  very  much  less. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 


l 


w. 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


ir 

On  Every  Roll  of  Genuine  “Neponset. 


Necessary  to  Every  Farmer  and  Poultryman. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Long  Island  Sheep. — Which  breed  of 
sheep  would  be  the  best  for  mutton  and 
wool  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  get  a  Shropshire 
ram  of  good  breeding  and  cross  on  the 
common  ewes,  saving  the  best  ewe  lambs 
from  this  crocs  to  breed  to  another  Shrop¬ 
shire  ram. 

To  Save  The  Teats. — I  have  a  heifer 
with  six  well  developed  teats  ;  she  is 
nearly  due  to  drop  her  first  calf.  How 
can  I  keep  the  calf  from  suckiDg  the  two 
hindermost  teats  as  I  consider  four  teats 
enough  for  a  cow?  s.  h.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  this  case  we  should  take 
the  calf  away  from  the  heifer  after  one 
day  and  bring  it  up  by  hand  or  give  it  to 
another  cow.  You  can  then  milk  the 
four  teats  desired  and  the  other  two  will 
not  develop. 

A  “Weaving”  Horse. — What  will  stop 
a  horse  from  weaving  ?  That  is,  he  will 
stand  with  his  forward  feet  a  foot  and  one 
half  apart  and  swing  his  head  and 
shoulders  sideways.  He  is  four  years 
old  and  otherwise  very  valuable. 

Minaville,  N.  Y.  l.  h.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  on  the  light. 

Killing  The  Horns. — Would  The 
Rural  advise  dishorning  calves  when 
one  year  old,  rather  than  to  wait  till 
they  are  full-grown  ?  Is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  producing  barrenness  in  dishorning 
grown  bulls?  w.  h.  r. 

Ans. — We  should  kill  the  horns  on  the 
calves  when  one  month  old — or  as  soon 
as  we  can  feel  them,  by  using  one  of  the 
fluids  made  for  the  purpose.  So  far  as 
any  direct  evidence  goes  we  think  there 
will  ba  no  danger  to  the  bull. 


dry  fodder,  and  will  the  combination 
make  more  dry  fodder  than  oats  alone  on 
land  that  produced  275  bushels  of  potatoes 
last  year  ?  I  wish  to  raise  those  that 
will  produce  the  most  coarse  fodder  to 
take  the  place  of  hay.  l.  p.  a. 

Ans. — 1.  About  three  pecks  to  the  acre. 
Sow  any  time  after  June  1.  ?.  While  the 

oats  are  in  the  “  milk  stage”  or  so  soft 
that  they  can  be  easily  crushed  in  the 
fingers.  Such  a  crop  will  give  more 
fodder  than  oats  alone,  and  also  a  better 
quality.  Such  fodder  contains  much 
protein — the  food  that  makes  muscle  and 
meat,  and  which  we  generally  supply  in 
grain.  The  chief  object  of  this  crop  is 
to  produce  fodder  that  will  save  the  grain 
bill. 

A  Leak  in  the  Teat. — Two  of  my  best 
cows  leak  their  milk,  one  from  two  teats 
and  the  other  from  one  ;  is  there  any 
remedy  ?  A.  l.  w. 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  practical  method 
by  which  the  leak  can  be  prevented.  I 
have  seen  the  use  of  collodion  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  would  probably  prove 
effectual.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  applied  after  each  milking,  and 
does  not  afford  any  permanent  relief,  it 
is  rot  very  practical,  and  few  dairymen 
would  take  the  trouble  to  use  it.  The 
collodion,  if  used,  is  to  be  applied  im¬ 
mediately  after  milking.  The  teat  is 
first  dried,  and  then  two  or  three  coats 
of  the  collodion  are  applied  over  the  end 
of  the  teat,  sufficient  to  form  a  film  over 
the  opening.  This  film  of  collodion  must 
be  carefully  picked  off  just  before  milk¬ 
ing.  Another  method  which  might  prove 
successful,  would  be  to  incise  the  end  of 
the  teat  and  allow  the  opening  to  par¬ 
tially  close  by  the  process  of  contraction 
in  healing.  [dr.]  f.  L-  kilborne. 


Anti-Self-Sucker. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  gives  the  de¬ 
vice  shown  at  Fig.  75  as  a  successful 
plan  for  stopping  a  cow  from  sucking 
herself.  It  is  readily  understood  from 
the  picture — a  strap  around  the  body 


A  QUARTETTE  OF  STRAW  STACK  COWS. 
I  have  been  a  little  amused  in  reading 


Anti  Self-Sucker.  Fig.  75. 

and  a  halter,  with  a  stick  reaching 
through  the  front  legs  between  them. 
This  will  surely  prevent  the  cow  from 
getting  her  head  around  unless  she  steps 
over  the  stick. 


That  Sterile  Boar — We  do  not  think 
Breeder — page  79 — ought  to  suffer  the 
whole  loss  for  selling  a  young  boar  that 
proved  impotent.  It  has  been  our  prac¬ 
tice  to  give  another  animal  or  one  at  a 
reduced  rate.  We  have  always  met  buyers 
half  way  or  more.  Two-thirds  of  buyers 
do  not  take  the  care  they  should  of  ani¬ 
mals  bought  for  breeding  purposes. 

Springfield,  III.  springer  bros. 

Feeding  Crushed  Corn. — Some  are 
asking  about  crushed  corn-and-cob  for 
horses.  One  year  ago  last  fall  I  bought 
a  corn  crusher,  and  since  that  time  have 
fed  crushed  corn  to  my  horses,  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  results. 
Sometimes  I  wet  it  just  a  little,  as  the 
horses  seem  to  like  it  better  in  that  state, 
and  for  young  calves  I  think  it  the  best 
feed.  After  they  get  the  first  taste,  it 
does  not  take  them  many  days  before 
they  will  look  for  it  as  much  as  they  do 
for  their  milk.  I  like  to  bring  them  up 
by  hand  and  take  them  from  the  cows  as 
soon  as  the  milk  is  good.  c.  s.  ladd. 

New  Cow  Fodder. — 1.  How  much  seed 
of  millet  or  Hungarian  ought  I  to  sow 
per  acre,  and  at  about  what  time  in 
central  Connecticut?  2.  At  what  stage  of 
growth  should  oats  and  peas  be  cut  for 


in  a  late  Rural  of  a  visit  to  some  dairies 
and  the  value  they  yield  per  cow.  Now 
I  am  only  a  second-class  farmer;  I  have 
not  the  money,  or  perhaps  the  brains  to 
reach  the  top  in  farming;  but  I  keep  ac¬ 
count  each  year  of  our  yield  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  butter  sold  from  my 
cows,  and  the  price  per  pound.  Last 
year,  beginning  January  1,  though  three 
did  not  come  in  until  July,  so  that  I  lost 
much  of  my  June  trade,  on  figuring  up  I 
found  that  four  cows  had  made  868% 
^  pounds  of  butter  that  was  sold.  For  this  I 
-J'got  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound  and  the 
sum  total  amounted  to  $203.99.  This  was 
a  little  over  $50  per  cow,  not  counting 
the  butter  two  families  ate  or  the  skim 
milk  or  the  four  calves  sold  for  from  $8  to 
$10  each.  My  cows  are  barnyard  stock 
which  run  to  the  straw  stack  except 
when  put  in  each  evening  to  eat  their 
feed  of  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  and  one 
peck  of  sugar  beets.  I  feed  corn  stalks 
twice  a  day  and  they  usually  last  till  two 
weeks  before  the  animals  are  turned  out 
in  spring.  I  feed  meal  only  in  winter.  I 
raise  a  good  big  half  acre  of  beets  each 
winter  which  I  feed  to  all  my  stock, 
cooked  and  raw  to  my  pigs,  and  horses 
will  leave  their  corn  to  eat  them.  Now 
if  extra  care  for  cows  pays,  let  some  one 
tell  a  better  story  than  this.  I  have  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  accounts  given  in 
The  Rural  of  sugar  beets.  I  don’t  think 
they  are  valued  as  they  should  be.  The 
tops  furnish  all  the  feed  my  cows  can  eat 
through  October  and  often  quite  away 
into  November,  and  make  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  milk  and  butter. 

West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  b.  w.  h. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bubal. 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES. 

The  John  March  Co.’s  Chemical  Dehomer  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  prevented  the  growth  of  calves  horns  since 
1888.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  or  sent  express  pre> 
paid  for  $1.00  by  The  John  March  Co.,  17-19  River  8L, 
Chicago,  Circulars  free.  Order  and  apply  early. 


HOLSTEINS 


40  Supkuiok  Animal? 
,  of  the  Pauline  Paul, 
Clothilde  and  Neiherland 
families.  Prices  low  to  quick  buyers. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  L.  Box  50,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  50  two-year-old  ewes,  Imported  In 
1892,  and  due  to  lamb  in  March,  and  bow  weighing 
from  176  to  180  pounds,  and  to  shear  10  pounds.  Also 
15  two-year-old  rams  from  the  flocks  of  Bowen-Jones 
and  Minton.  THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


HARNESS 

and  Buggy  Harness,  84.95  and 
upwards.  Double  Harness, 
s#  1 4. 70  and  upwards.  Hiding 
Saddle,  SI. 95  and  upwards.  We 
will  sell  everything  pertaining  to  the  Harness  busi¬ 
ness  direct  to  the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
NATIONAL  HARNESS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Don’t  YOU  Need  a 

“BABY” 

Cream  Separator 


If  you  have  five  or  more  cows,  a  "  BABY  ”  cannot  but 
prove  a  most  profitable  and  pleasing  Investment.  Its 
use  means  more  and  better  butter,  warm  skim-milk  for 
feeding  purposes,  saving  of  Ice,  time,  labor,  and  plant, 
and  better  satisfaction  with  dairying  generally. 

8end  for  new  “BABY  ”  catalogue,  giving  actual  expe¬ 
riences  of  well-known  users  and  endorsement  of  highest 
dairy  authorities  in  every  section,  styles,  capacities, 
prices,  and  complete  Information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


DODGE’S  PATENT  TRIPLE 


MILK  STRAINER. 

Heat  and  Only  Perfect.  One 
In  existence.  Very  durable.  Brass 
frame;  containing  three  separable 
wire  cloths,  edges  neatly  soldered. 
Screws  on.  Takes  off  to  wash.  Try 
It  and  you  can’t  do  without  It. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list, 
and  address  all  orders  to 
CHAS.  H.  DODGE,  Sole  Mfr., 
Washington  Mills,  New  York. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

20  Head  for  Immediate  Sale  from  the 

ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

Yearlings. 

S  lOO  to  81  25. 

8  Months  Old, 

*T«. 

Calves,  850. 

Choice 

Individuals. 

Well  Bred. 

LEVI  P.  MORTOI, 

Proprietor. 

H.  Ml.  COTTRELL,  Snpt.,  Khlneellff,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonk  and  unequaled  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

ure  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Comus,  Bon  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohltn  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Koslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

Th  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  80  pounds  214  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  815,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  In 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  M  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

Two  handsome  matched  bay  teams.  Dark  gray 
gelding,  16-1,  1250  pounds,  high  action,  perfect 
manners.  Imported  Cleveland  Bay  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Colts.  Choice  stock  at  low  prices. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


THIS 


Low-Down”  Milk  Wagon 


-KpatchtedX-- 

IB  BUILT  BY  THI 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WADON  00., 

KARLVILLH  N  Y. 


UNIFORM  QUALITY  OF  MILK 

No  matter  what  you  feed— clean—  Ivl  I  V.  1% 
pure — wholesome.  Entire  absence  of  taint  of  animal 
stable  or  feed.  Winter  or  Summer.  Satisfy  your  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  best  obtainable  prodact,  by  using 

HILL’S  MILK  AERATOR 

the  best  In  the  world.  AGENTS  WANTED  1 

ADDRESS 

E.  L.  HILL,  WEST  UPTON,  MASS 

In  writing  to  Advertisers,  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Wyckoffs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

America’s  Business  Hen. 

Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  600  extra 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30; 
$5  per  45;  $10  per  100.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lar.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


DO  not  delay  but  order 

RECORDED  BERKSHIRES 

From  the  “  WILLSWOOD  HERD.”  They  are 
of  the  PUREST  ENGLISH  strains.  A  few  boars 
farrowed  In  Fall  of  1892,  now  ready  to  ship.  Ad¬ 
vance  orders  booked  for  Pigs  from  Spring  litters. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


:  “OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR” 

'  Will  be  in  constant  operation  at  the  World’s 
'  Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
'  machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  fraternity. 
■  Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
•  WILL  I* AY  YOU.  “40”  Yards  of  High  Class 
'  Poultry,  “40.”  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

:  Adless:  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

;  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Go., 

MioPgauee^ee‘  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. The  BEST 


sold  in  6  months, 

)UU  and  every  patron 
itisfled.  Send  4c.  in  stamps 

>r  No.  23  Catalogue  to  i  n  i.ii smm — VJSifs 

m/m/cuc  iMrnciTnp  m  GDRiMorin  n  n 


Incubator  A  Brooder 

o 

5 


The  Monitor  Incubator. 

You  can  get  one  FREE.  Gives  SATISFACTION 
everywhere.  8end  stamp  for  book  No.  54.  Address 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bristol,  Conn. 


ORDSBS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.S«“!H?! 
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THE  BUSINESS  HEN 

Breeding  and  Feeding  Poultry  for  Profit. 

A  condensed  practical  encyclopedia  of  profitable 
poultry-keeping.  By  25  practical  poultry  men.  P. 
H.  Jacobs,  Henry  Hale,  James  Rankin,  J.  H.  Drev- 
enstedt  and  others.  Fully  answers  more 
S000  than  5.00°  questions  about  poultry  for 
V  profit.  Carefully  edited  by  H.  W.  Col- 

lingwood.  A  collection  of  the  most  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles  on  poultry  ever  written.  Starting  with  the 
question  “What  is  an  Egg?”  It  indicates  the  con- 
ditions  for  developing  the 
UlIrST.1  OT1  S  egg  into  a  ‘‘Business  Hen.” 

Incubation,  care  of  chicks, 
treatment  of  diseases,  selection  and  breeding,  feed- 
mgand  housing,  arediscussed  in  a  clear  and  simple 
manner.  Two  successful  egg-farms  are  described 
A„_  j  in  detail.  On  one  is  a  flock 

Answered  6°°  hens  that  average 
,  .  over  200  eggs  each  peryear! 

In  short,  this  is  the  best  book  for  all  who  love  “  the 
little  American  hen”  that  has  ever  been  printed. 
Price,  75  cents  in  neat  cloth  binding:  paper  covers, 
40  cents. 


THE  CAULIFLOWER. 


By  A.  A.  Crozikr.  Origin  and  History  of  this 
increasingly  important  and  always  delicious  veg- 
table.  The  Cauliflower  Industry.— In  Europe.  In 
the  United  States.  Importation  of  Cauliflowers. 
Management  of  the  Crop. — Soil.  Fertilizers.  Plant¬ 
ing.  Cultivating.  Harvesting.  Keeping.  Mar¬ 
keting.  The  Early  Crop. — Caution  against  planting 
it  largely.  Special  directions.  Buttoning.  Cauli¬ 
flower  Regions  of  the  United  States. — Upper  Atlan¬ 
tic  Coast.  Lake  Regions.  Prairie  Region.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  in  the  South.  The  Pacific  Coast.  Insect 
and  Fungous  Enemies. — Flea-Beetle.  Cut-Worms. 
Cabbage- Maggot.  Cabbage-Worm.  Stem-Rot. 
Damping-Off.  Black-Leg.  Cauliflower-Seed. — 
Importance  of  careful  selection.  Where  the  Seed 
is  Grown.  Influence  of  Climate.  American-grown 
Seed.  Varieties. — Descriptive  Catalogue.  Order 
of  earliness.  Variety  tests.  Best  Varieties.  Broc¬ 
coli.  Difference  between  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower. 
Cultivation,  use  and  varieties  of  Broccoli.  Cook¬ 
ing  Cauliflower. — Digestibility.  Nutritive  Value. 
Chemical  Composition.  Recipes. 

Price,  cloth.  $i.oo  ;  prepaid. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa¬ 
gate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

CROSS-BREEDING  AND  HYBRIDIZ¬ 
ING: — The  Philosophy  of  the  Grossing  of  Plants,  con¬ 
sidered  with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By 
L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all  the 
writings  of  Professor  Bailey,  It  happily  combines  the 
results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  In  a  style  which  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  Is  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  paper,  40  cents. 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLANTS  BY 

CLIMATE.— By  A.  A.  Ckozier. 

An  essay  on  the  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  with  a  discussion  on 
the  question  of  acclimation.  35  pp.,  paper.  Price, 
paper,  25  cents. 


CANNING  and  PRESERVING 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit-pastes 
and  Syrups. — The  experience  of  practical  workers. 
A  full  account  of  the  best  methods,  by  which  the 
surplus  fruits  may  well  be  saved  for  home  use  and 
for  the  large  market  demand,  and  a  handsome  pro¬ 
fit  accrue  to  the  home-workers.  Hundreds  of 
tested  recipes  from  famous  preservers.  Also  a  prac¬ 
tical  chapter  on  practical  evaporation  of  fruits,  etc. 
By  Ermentine  Young.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 


Fruit  Culture, 

And  the  Laying  Out  and  Management  of  a 
Country  Home. — By  W.  C.  Strong,  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  Illustrated.  New  revised  edition,  with 
many  additions,  making  it  the  latest  and  freshest 
book  on  the  subject. 

CONTENTS: — Rural  Homes — Choice  of  Locality 

—  Treatment' — A  Good  Lawn  —  The  Approach. 
Fruits— Location  of  the  Fruit-Garden — Success  in 
Fruit-Culture — Profit  in  Fruit-Culture.  How  to 
Procure  Trees — Quality  — How  to  Plant — Time  to 
Plant— Preparing  the  Land— Fertilizers— Cutting 
Back — Distances  for  Planting.  Care  of  the  P'ruit- 
Garden  —  Irrigation — Application  of  Fertilizers — 
Thinning  the  Fruit — Labels.  The  Apple— Insects 
Injurious  to  the  Apple.  >.  The  Pear — Dwarf  Pears — 
Situation  and  Soil — Pruning — Ripening  the  P'ruit — 
Insects  Injurioustothe  Pear — Diseases.  ThePeach 

—  I  ujurious  Insect  sand  Diseases  of  the  Peach— Nec¬ 
tarines.  The  Plum — Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Plum 

—  Apricots.  The  Cherry — Insects  Injurious  to  the 
Cherry.  The  Quince — Insects  Injurious  to  the 
Quince.  The  Grape — Grape-Houses— Varieties — 
Insects  Injurious  to  the  Grape — Mildew.  The  Cur¬ 
rant — Insects  Attacking  the  Currant— The  Goose¬ 
berry.  The  Raspberry  —  The  Blackberry.  The 
Strawberry.  The  Mu'berry — The  Fig.  Rhubarb — 
Asparagus.  Propagating  Fruit  Trees  —  From  the 
Seed— By  Division — By  Cuttings  — By  Layers — By 
Budding— By  Grafting,  insecticides — Fungicides 
— Recipes. 

“  The  best  possible  low-priced  book  on  the  subject.” 

—  L.  H.  Hailey. 

“A  simple,  clear,  well-condensed  manual  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  on  the  fundamental  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  each  species 
of  fruit.” — Boston  Advertiser. 

“A  most  inspiring  little  book,  and  one  that  fairly 
makes  the  mouth  water,  the  subjects  treated  are  so 
suggestive  of  flavor  and  fineness.”— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

‘‘Applicable  to  fruit  culture  in  the  south  as  well 
as  the  north.” — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

“The  particular  information  which  small-fruit 
razors  wish  to  know.” — Boston  Ti  onset  if  t. 

*'  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit-growers.” — Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville) 

Price,  in  one  volume  ifuno,  cloth  $4. 


HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  OF 

t-v  A  fr>\  £4  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
JKA  1  Ot  Prairie-Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
7  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  and 
Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeepers,  Farmers 
and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pickett.”  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER.  —  Rural 

Library  Series.  (105th  thousand.)  By  H.  W. 
COLLINGWOOD. 

A  concise  and  practical  discussion  of  the  all-lm- 
portant  topic  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  connection 
with  green  manuring  In  bringing  up  worn-out  soils, 
and  In  general  farm-practice.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

AMERICAN  GRAPE -TRAINING.  —  A 

new  book  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

It  will  be  profusely  and  beautifully  Illustrated  by 
photographic  engravings  of  the  actual  growing 
vines,  and  It  will  represent  all  the  practical  systems 
of  training  In  detail.  It  will  not  confine  Itself  to 
ideal  diagrams.  It  will  be  bright,  systematic,  and 
Indispensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price,  cloth, 
75  cents. 

THE  NEW  CELERY  CULTURE.— By 

Robert  Niven,  and  others. 

Being  abstracts  of  articles  on  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  growing  celery  for  profit,  published  in 
American  Gardening  and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  particularly  details  the  “  new  culture,” 
which  does  away  with  the  old  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive  ridging  system.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

WINDOW  GARDENING.— WRITTEN 

by  expert  flower  and  plant  growers.  Covers  every 
phase  of  plant  culture  in  the  house. 

A  lot  of  delightful  and  practical  articles  and  pleas¬ 
ing  Illustrations— all  on  Window  Gardening— make 
up  this  pretty  little  work.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY:  A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable 
to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide 
In  Studying  “  The  Beautiful  Science.”— By  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  revised.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 


Vol.  3.  By  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

An  epitome  of  every  horticultural  industry  ana 
movement  for  the  year.  A  complete  descriptive  list 
of  the  new  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  plants  introduced  in  1891;  there  were  667  orna¬ 
mentals,  109  vegetables  and  ic8  fruits.  A  complete 
list  of  all  native  North  American  plants  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  3,000  entries.  Directories  of  all  im¬ 
portant  horticultural  societies,  botanic  gardens,  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  etc.  All  the  horticultural  per¬ 
iodicals  of  the  world,  all  the  books  of  1891.  Illus¬ 
trated  accounts  of  all  horticultural  tools  and  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  year.  An  index  to  the  horticultural 
work  of  experimentstations.  A  list  of  all  important 
plant  portraits  of  the  year.  A  resumS  of  the  year’s 
progress  and  activities;  over  300  subjects. 
Following  are  a  few :  Crop  records  of  apples,  pears, 
quinces,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  plums,  cherries, 
peaches,  a  1  1  small  fruits,  cranberries,  potatoes, 
onions,  melons, cut-flowers, chrysanthemums,  roses, 
carnations,  etc., etc  ,  etc.  The  Export  trades.  Com¬ 
petitive  trade  from  Spanish-American  countries. 
Seed  crop.  Condition  of  the  nursery,  truck,  grape, 
florists’  business  and  others.  Horticulture  of  Pacific 
Coast,  Canada,  and  other  regions.  The  trade  in 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Raisins.  Figs.  New 
types  of  fruits,  native  grapes,  apples,  juneberry, 
buffalo-berry,  Crandall  currant,  elderberry,  ever- 
bearing  strawberry,  dewberries,  etc.  Ornamental 
gardening  aiid  floriculture.  The  exhibitions.  Car¬ 
nation-growing  i  n  America.  Chrysanthemums; 
200  new  varietiesdescribed  1  The  new  roses,  both 
in  America  and  Europe.  Orchids.  All  the  leading 
new  ornamental  plants.  New  wrinkles  in  green¬ 
house  construction.  All  advances  in  treatment  of 
insects  and  fungi ;  laws  for  their  control,  in  full. 
Horticulture  at  the  World’s  Fair  ;  work  ofthe  De- 
artment  of  Agriculture,  etc.  A  full  statistical 
istory  <3f  the  farmers’  Institutes  In  every 
state  and  territory;  the  first  and  only 
record  ofthe  kind  ever  made.  TheNewYork 
Botanic  Garden;  influence  of  fog  upon  plants. 
Fully  10  ,000  distinct  facts  and  records  in  a 
compact  and  convenient  form  for  reference.  Fully 
illustrated.  Price,  Cloth,  $1  . 


PRACTICAL  FARM  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Practical  Handbook  of  Profitable  Crop- 
Feeding  written  for  Practical  Men.  By 
T.  Greiner. 

Part  I.  The  Raw  Materials  of  Plant-Food. 
Part  II.  The  Available  Sources  of  Supply. 
Part  III.  Principles  of  Economic  Applica¬ 
tion,  or  Manuring  for  Money.  A  concise, 
practical  work,  written  in  simple  style, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  understandable 
book  yet  written.  Price,  cloth,  fi.oo;  pre¬ 
paid. 


IMPROVING  THE  FARM  :  Or,  Methods 

of  Culture  that  shall  afford  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soli.  By 
LUCIUS  D.  DAVIS. 

The  contents  treat  exhaustively  on  renewing  run¬ 
down  farms,  and  comprise  the  following  chapters: 
Book  Farming.  The  Run-Down  Farm.  Will  It  Pay 
to  Improve  the  Farm?  HowFarms  Become  Exhausted. 
Thorough  Tillage.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Green  Man¬ 
uring.  More  About  Clover.  Barn-Yard  Manure- 
How  Made,  Its  Cost  and  Value,  How  Prepared  and 
Applied.  The  Use  of  Wood-Ashes.  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Special  Fertilizers.  Complete  Manures. 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers.  Stock  on  the  Farm. 
Providing  Food  for  Stock.  Specialties  In  Farming- 
Price:  Cloth,  $1. 

POPULAR  ERRORS  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

—By  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with  brief 
scientific  refutations.  Highly  interesting  to  students 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  attractive  in 
rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to  practical  culti¬ 
vators  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their  work. 
Price,  cloth,  $1. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS:  Culture  and 

Management  of  a  Most  Promising  Race  of  Plants 
New  to  American  Gardens.— By  Numerous 
Practical  Growers. 

Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  matte7-  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE. 


Second  Revised  Edition.  By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  edition  of  The  Rural  New- 
.  Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore- 
Pf/ ,  most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New- 
//  Yorker  No.  2. 

fit.  This  book  gives  the  result  of 
17  years’  experiment  work  on 
the  Rural  Grounds.  How  to  In¬ 


fiir  r0 


crease  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost 
of  Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers. 
The  Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Cul¬ 
ture.  The  Rural  Trench  System.  Varie¬ 
ties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  in 
successful  potato  culture  than  any  other 
experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
America.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents ;  paper, 
40  cents ;  prepaid. 


HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE-BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Itcontains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  thousands  of  rules  and  recipes  re¬ 
quired  by  gardeners,  fruit-growers,  truckers,  florists 
and  farmers. 

Insects  and  Diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Waxes  and  washes,  cements,  paints,  etc. 
Seed  Tables.  Planting  Tables.  Maturity 
and  Yields.  Keeping  and  storing  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Propagation  of  Plants.  Standard 
Measures  and  Sizes.  Water  held  in  pipes  and 
^anks.  Effect  of  wind  in  cooling  glass  roofs. 
Weights,  per  bushel.  Labels.  Rules  of  nomencla¬ 
ture.  Rules  for  exhibition.  Weather  signs  and  pro¬ 
jection  from  frost.  Collecting  and  Preserving. 
Chemical  Composition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables; 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers;  Soils  and  Minerals.  Names 
and  Histories:  Vegetables  which  have  different 
names  in  England  and  America.  Narres  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  various  languages.  Glossary, 
Calendar.  Etc.,  etc.  Price,  in  pliable  cloth  covers, 
only  50  cts  ;  new  edition,  cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  ets. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  AGRICULTURE.— 

(Second  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged.)— By  F. 

A.  Gulley,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  In  the 

Agricultural  College  of  Mississippi. 

This  book  discusses  the  more  Important  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture  In  a  plain,  simple  way, 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
who  have  not  studied  chemistry,  botany,  or  other 
branches  of  science  related  to  agriculture.  It  sup¬ 
plies  a  much-needed  text-book  for  common  schools, 
and  Is  useful  for  the  practical  farmer.  Includes  all 
the  latest  developments  In  agricultural  science  as 
applied  to  the  subject.  Price,  cloth,  81. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMERGENCIES.— 

What  to  Do  In  Home  Treatment  Of — What  to 

Do  ’Till  the  Doctor  Comes.— By  G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D. 

Alphabetically  arranged.  All  about  sunstroke, 
poisoning,  broken  bones,  cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs, 
Insects,  snakes,  etc.,  freezing,  bruises,  burns,  chok¬ 
ing,  colic,  drowning,  exhaustion,  explosions,  suffoca¬ 
tion  by  gases,  what  to  do  In  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  20  cents. 


MILK:  MAKING  AND  MARKETING. 

SELLING  MILK  AND  WATER.— By  E.  G. 
Fowleb. 

Being  an  illustrated  account  of  the  methods, 
herds  and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  mllk-produclng  farms.  Price,  20  cents. 


HOW  TO  PLANT  A  PLACE  (10th  re¬ 

vised  edition.)— by  Elias  A.  Long. 

A  brief  treatise  Illustrated  with  more  than  60  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  and  designed  to  cover  the  various 
matters  pertaining  to  planting  a  place.  Following 
are  the  leading  divisions:  Some  reasons  for  planting; 
What  constitutes  Judicious  planting  ;  Planning  a 
place  for  planting;  How  and  what  to  order  for  plant¬ 
ing;  the  soil  in  which  to  plant;  Caring  for  the  stock 
before  planting  ;  On  the  sowing  of  seeds  ;  After 
planting;  Future  management  of  the  plants.  Just 
the  thing  for  the  busy  man.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Only  42  days  more  after  this 
date  in  which  you  can  work 
for  the  specials”  and  your 
share  of  the  $2,000  cash. 


Pontiac  Weed  Slayer. 


We  have  used  this  little 
41  weed  slayer”  and  know  it 
is  good.  It  is  light,  strong 
and  effectiv 
Some  6,0)3  o 
these  were  sold 
in  one  season. 

It  will  pay  for 
itself  every  day 
it  is  used  in  the 
garden.  Price, 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $2,50; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$3.25.  Sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  50  cents  extra  ;  in 
Canada  for  90  cents  extra. 


Milking  Tubes. 

For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and 
Hard  Milking  Cows.  Directions. — The 
long,  rounded  end  of  the  tube  is  inserted 
in  the  orifice  of  teat,  when  the  milk  will 
flow  without  the  use  of  the  hands.  Wet 
the  tube  with  a  drop  of  milk  or  water  be¬ 
fore  using.  Remove  tube  when  milk 
ceases  to  flow.  For  special  cases  longer 
sizes  are  made.  The  tubes  are  made  of 


FILLING’S  PATENT. 


SOLID  COIN  SILVER. 


coin  silver.  Extensively  used  by  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons,  practical  dairymen  and 
breeders,  and  found  to  be  efficient  and 
highly  valuable,  saving  sometimes  even 
the  lives  of  valuable  cows.  Price,  each, 
50  cents;  per  set  of  four,  $2  ;  by  mail 
postpaid.  We  give  one  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  for  $1.30;  or  the  set  of  four 
with  subscription,  for  $2.25  ;  a  set  with  a 
renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $3. 


World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Cal¬ 
endar  Coin, 

This  is  made  of  the  new  metal,  alumin¬ 
ium,  color  of  silver,  light  as  paper.  Half- 
dollar  size.  Movable  gilt  center. 


Cut  shows  calendar  set  for  1893. 

Directions. — Set  yearly  and  twice  leap 
year.  The  gold  letters  on  the  revolving 
center  are  the  1st,  8th,  15th,  22d  and  29th 
days  of  the  month  indicated  on  the 
margin.  For  any  other  day  count  for¬ 
ward  on  the  gold  center.  It  combines 
novelty  and  utility.  Price  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  Special  price  to  our  subscribers, 
35  cents.  With  a  year’s  subscription, 
$1  20.  Given  free  to  any  old  subscriber 
sending  one  new  subscription. 

A  Waterproof  Coat. 

All  sensible  people  “  know  enough  to 
go  into  the  house  when  it  rains  ;”  but 
some  of  us  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
unable  to  do  so.  For  those  who  must 
face  the  rain  we  offer 
an  article  that  will 
keep  them  dry  and 
good-natured  and  suit¬ 
able  for  any  work. 
We  have  selected  the 
famous  Fish  brand  or 
“Slicker”  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best 
for  hard  wear,  each 
garment  being  war¬ 
ranted  in  every  respect. 
You  can  build  fences 


or  tear  them  down,  cut  wood,  go  fishing, 
or  do  any  wet-weather  work  in  these 
coats.  Price  of  the  Slicker,  $3  (black  or 
yellow);  with  a  year’s  subscription,  only 
$3.25;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription,  only  $4.  Given  free  for  a  club 
of  10  new  subscriptions.  The  “  Pommel 
Slicker,”  for  horseback  riding,  $3.50; 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  only  $3.75  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
for  $4.50.  Given  free  for  a  club  of  11 
new  subscriptions.  Sent  by  express.  In 
ordering,  send  your  chest  measure,  out¬ 
side  of  coat. 

A  Handy  Repairing  Outfit. 

This  comprises  three  iron  lasts  and 
standard  for  half-soling  and  heeling 
boots  ;  four  packages  assorted  wire 
clinch  nails ;  pegging  awl  and  handle  ; 
sewing  awls;  shoe  hammer  ;  shoe  knife; 
bottle  of  leather 
cement ;  bottle  of 
rubber  cement  ; 
half-dozen  pairs 
heel  plates  ;  as¬ 
sorted  waxed 
ends,  needles  and 
bristles  ;  ball  of 
wax.  The  iron 
last  itself  is  one 
of  the  handiest 
of  tools  One 
may  do  his  own 
half-soling,  rub¬ 
ber,  boot,  shoe 
and  harness  repairing.  No  pegs  needed — 
simply  wire  clinch  nails.  It  is  securely 
packed  in  a  neat  box  ;  weighs  20  pounds. 
Freight  or  express  not  prepaid.  Price, 
$2.  With  a  year’s  subscription  $2.75  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$3.50.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of 
six  new  names. 


THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 


The  Eclipse  Egg  Carrier. 

This  new  egg  carrier,  holding  12  dozen 
eggs,  is  made  of  the  best  tin,  handsomely 
Japanned,  with  folding  fillers  made  from 
cloth  paper.  A  hinged  lid  closes  over 
the  carrier,  making  it  dust-proof,  and  it 
has  a  lock  and  key.  This  is  not  only  the 
best  egg  carrier  on  earth,  but  is  a  com¬ 
plete  bread  case,  and  for  carrying  lunch 


when  going  to  fairs  or  public  gatherings 
there  is  nothing  better.  Turn  the  key, 
and  all  is  safe.  The  filler  folds  into  a 
narrow  compass  when  empty  of  eggs,  so 
that  the  tin  case  may  be  used  for  grocer¬ 
ies  or  other  goods,  and  keep  them  dry, 
or  free  from  dust.  Price,  $1,  express  not 
prepaid;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.85; 
with  renewal  and  a  new  name,  $2.70. 


A  New  “  Special  ”  Premium. 

The  “  Perfection  Broadcast  Seed 
Sower,”  is  a  new  machine,  patented  only 
last  November,  for  the  broadcast  sowing 
of  any  small  seeds.  It 
is  adjustable  to  sow 
any  desired  quantity. 
It  is  simple,  strong, 
and  weighs  only  33^ 
pounds.  It  sows  wheat 
80  feet,  at  one  round, 
oats  45  feet,  grass  40 
express  not  prepaid 
The  patentee,  Robert  Strong,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  offers  us  five  of  these  ma¬ 
chines,  to  be  presented  as  “  specials  ”  to 
club  raisers  sending  10  new  subscriptions. 


to  60  feet.  Price 


These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set  :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


TheWonderful  Christy  Bread  Knifi 

Patented  Nov  I2tm.89  -  Oc  r  6  rn  91. 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  $1,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


This  appears  to  be  the  best  thing  yet  offered  in  pruners,  and  is  strongly  indorsed 
by  horticulturists.  Although  the  patent  was  secured  only  in  June  last,  yet  thou- 
sands  have  been 
sold.  The  only  size 
yet  made  will  take 
in  a  K-inch  branch, 
and  cut  through 
dry  oak  of  that  size. 

Made  of  the  finest 
steel;  cuts  as 
smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife  and  much 

faster  and  easier.  Price,  $1.25,  postpaid.  With  a  yearly  subscription  only  $1.90. 
With  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $2.75.  Free,  for  four  new  subscriptions 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE. 


PRICE, 

$1.00. 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife. 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
German 
silver  bol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  blade 

-  of  fine  ra¬ 
zor  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85.  With 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60.  Free,  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 
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Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  greatly  reduced  prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  been  parfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 
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time  may  be  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured  ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No.  1(!4  —Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  with 
seven  Jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  Improvements.  The  case  Is  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  Is  made  of  heavy 
plate -glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  Is  88.50  to. 
$12.50.  We  send  It  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions,  $8. 

Offer  No.  108. — A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-jeweled 
watch,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  In  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  into  a  heavy  nickel  silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No  104.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  812  to  *15.  We  send 
It  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No  169.— This  Is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
tilled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-jeweled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  Offer  No.  107. 
The  case  Is  beautifully  engraved  and  is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  fine 
composition  metal.  This  is  an  open- face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No  170.— Same  watch  as  No.  109,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  *21. 

No.  4.  C. — For  those  who  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  Is  full  jeweled, 
the  jewels  being  set  In  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  which  Is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  Is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  It  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “P.8.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  Is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We  offer  it  in  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  2 14  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
hunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions.  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  In  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  it  in  gold-filled  case,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case,  and  for 
$19.50  In  open  face  ;  for  $19.50  In  three  ounce  coin 
silver,  hunting  or  open  face';  for  $12.75  in  nickel 
silver,  open-face  case  ;  a  year’s  subscription  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beautiful  11-Jewel  movement,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely  engraved  hunting  case  made  of  14k 
U.  S.  Assay  solid  gold,  usual  retail  price  from  $50  to 
75.  One  of  the  prettiest  watches  for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  illustration  shows  the  case  In 
exact  size  and  style.  Price  $25  net;  with  five  new 
subscriptions,  $28.50 
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THE  CONSIDERATE  GIRO. 

“  A  kiss  upon  this  valentine 
I  press."  he  wrote  to  her. 

“  I’ve  placed  It  underneath  this  line, 

I  hope  you  won't  demur.” 

“  I  do  not  want  the  kiss  you  sent,” 

She  answered,  *•  not  at  all! 

But  just  because  It  was  well  meant 
I'll  keep  It  till  you  call.”— Life. 

The  narrowness  of  woman's  sphere 
Has  been  discussed  of  late 
But  when  she  dons  the  hoop-skirt  fad, 

Decked  In  the  largest  to  bo  had, 

Her  sphere— the  subject  makes  us  mad— 

Will  be  live  times  as  great. 

— Nebraska  State  Journal. 

A  dozen  yards  without  a  flaw, 

He  skated  with  great  ease; 

Then  sat  down  suddenly  and  saw 
A  multitude  of  these: 


Then  with  much  difficulty  he 
Arose,  and  said  meanwhile 
A  host  of  words  which  you  oft  see 
Expressed  In  just  this  style: 

—Kansas  City  Journal- 

To  harrow  one’s  feelings  is  Dot  the 
most  profitable  way  of  cultivating  an 
acquaintance. — Boston  Transcript. 

Mabel:  “I  wouldn’t  marry  the  best 
man  alive.”  Jack  :  “  Alas  !  th  t  knocks 
me  out.” — Little  Pedlington  Oheewitz. 

A  little  boy  was  asked  what  the 
Sunday  school  text  was.  He  answered  : 
“  Many  are  cold,  but  few  are  frozen.” — 
Newark  Call. 

Inspector  (at  the  penitentiary)  :  “I 
understand  that  measles  broke  out  three 
days  ago.”  Warden:  “Yes;  but  the 
guards  caught  them  !” — Vermont  Watch¬ 
man. 

Father  :  “  A  hundred  dollars  for  a  suit 
of  clothes  !  I  never  paid  that  for  a  suit  in 
my  life.”  Son:  “  Well,  you’ll  have  to 
begin  now,  father  ;  here’s  the  bill.” — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
T*z  Rural. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’* 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
U  banco.  Ix>w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
3.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  In 
carlead  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities.  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satlfefy  themselves  as  to  qua 
lity  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  8end  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  before 
ordering  ALLISON.  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


New  Universal 

^  Double  Wheel  Hoe, 
Cultivator  and  Plow. 


Cultivates  both  sides  of 
row  at  one  passing. 


Single  Wheel  Hoe, 
Matthews’  Seed 
Drill,  etc. 

Endorse  d  by 
Leading  Seedsmen. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Catalogue  embracing  whole  line. 


eh 


ffSH  BE 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the 

WATERPROOF  ..... 


Illustrated  jn  the  Wor’  ’Y 

Catalogue  *tr 

Frec-  A.  J.  TOWER,  BOS'  .  MASS. 


I 


FRENCH  GOACHERS  AND 
rcheron  Horses, 


100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN, 

Sclplo,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS— NO  CHARGE. 


FERTILIZER  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc. ,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing  : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning). 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARfllNG.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Ybrkeb. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT 

25  COLD  MEDALS* 

•MORE  than  all  competitors  combined  can  bonstof^ 

No  Cream  Kaiser  or  Separator  can  Show 
a  record  Of  as  thorough  and  complete 
skimming.  It  is  the  only  apparatus  in  the  World 
that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi¬ 
metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  in  the  milk. 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per 
Cent,  which  shows  it  to  be  without  a  peer. 

When  run  according  to  directions  it  is  absolutely  unapproach¬ 
able  in  its  work.  MADE  I1V  4  STYLES  audio  SIZES. 

Don’t  be  influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator, 
until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  it  carefully. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  fllDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRADE 


MARK 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Fertilizer  Companies,  with  a 
large  established  trade,  is  prepared  to  entertain  arrangements 
for  agencies  with  parties  who  are  financially  responsible  at  any 
points  we  are  not  already  represented  at.  Address 

“MANAGER”  Sales  Department,  The  Tygert-Allen  Fertilizer  Go., 

No.  2  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  Great  Inducements  to 
subscribers  for  1893.  Every  reader  of  Tub 
Rubai.  New-Yohk.kb  should  at  least  know  what  the 
POULTRY  MONTHLY  is.  Most  of  them  should  be 
subscribers.  $1  pays  for  12  large  magazines,  full  of 
original  and  pertinent  matter  for  farmer-poultry- 
men.  Sample  copy  for  six  cents. 

FERRIS  PUB.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


All  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Ol* 


WEI  I  MAUH’r  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping 

mW  [~  I  I  Wind  arid  Steam:  Heating  Boilert,  Ac.  Wi 
■  ■  ■■  ™  luoai/  you  to  send  26o.  for  Encyclopedia,  o. 
1600  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, III 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


$10 

For  my  new 


will  be  paid 

For  a  NAME 

Strawberry 

For  full  particulars  address 
GKO.  Q.  DOW,  North  Kpping,  N.  H. 


MANURE  $pbeaders 

Address  KEMP  d.  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers,  Box  IBS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Power  8orew 
Hydraulio,  or 
SCnuokle  Joint 
Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

boomer  &  Boscbert  Press  Co. 

W.  Wlin  Si..  Byrwnse.  N  7, 


GRAPE-VINES,  S- 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 

None  Cheaper.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
KUGKNK  WILLETT,  NORTH  Collins,  N.  Y 

A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  FINE  FRUIT. 

Do  you  intend  Planting  any  8trawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  or  other  small  fruit  Plants,  Roses,  or 
Novelties  ?  Send  for  my  60-page  Catalogue  and  report 
on  strawberries,  free.  Address 

D.  BRANDT,  Box  300,  Bremen,  Ohio. 


nm  men  niICCU  Raspberry  Plants  by  dozen  or  1000. 
UULUlII  yULCrc  Peach  Trees,  all  sizes.  Aspar¬ 
agus  Roots,  Osage  Plants,  General  Nursery 
Stock.  (Send  list  wanted  for  Spring.) 

JOSIAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  A 

WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weivei  to  the  pom.  Best  in  the 

world.  Thousands  in  nse.  Oner 
lotted.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Mashlnst, 
Wire,  et«.,  at  wholesale  direst  U 

Farmers  where  I  have  ne  Aguzt. 

Catalogue  free.  Address  tie  au.a- 

ufacturer,  8.  H.  6ABR1TT, 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili  ¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD- ASH  CO.,  Of  London 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


MAILED  FREE. 

SPRING  CATALOGUE  OF 

Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the- 
good  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  SEED. 

Lowest  Prices.  All  Grades.  Samples  Free. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO  , 

BINGHAMTON,  N  Y. 


|7,/'AT>  Q  \  I  X7^  —Hay.  Tobacco  and  Po¬ 
x’  JLV  .1  J  I"j.  tato  Farm.  Rich,  smooth 

land.  Large  basement  barns;  running  water;  silos: 
near  large  manufacturing  village  with  separator 
creamery.  Price  very  low.  'Jenns  easy. 

C.  L.  ALLEN,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  CRASS  FARMS. 

Every  Farmer,  Fruit  and  Stock  Grower,  wishing 
reliable  Information  In  regard  to  the  agricultural 
land  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  can  secure  a  copy 
of  the  New  South,  free,  for  three  months.  Address 
W.  8.  FRANCIS,  346  West  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


READER 


IF  YOU 

LOVE 

choice  only,  address  Ellis  Bros. , 

Keene,  N.  II.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  C^“Free. 


BARE  FLOWERS 


CUTAWAY 

U  HARROW  and 


who  have 
used  the 
— REPORT- 
increased  crops. 


Send  for  Special 
Circular. 
Address 


CUTAWAY 

New  York  Office  IH  UllfTSt.,  New 


CONN, 


STEE 
AXLES 


HORSE  cart: 


NARROW  ANDlf  12 
WIDE  TIRES.V stv  LE 

Two  ano  Four  Wheels.  $25.Upwa 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
ANO  SAY  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

HOBSON  &CO„Tatamy.F 


FOR  SALE. 


Wheat  and  Stock  Farm  of  960  acres  of  best  tillable 

land,  four  miles  from  station  and  about  50  west  o 

Fargo,  North  Dakota.  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Go. 
graded  this  land —No.  1  (best  quality).  Wheat  crop 
of  1891  on  450  acres  averaged  a  fraction  over  20  bush, 
per  acre.  Will  sell  this  property  on  easy  terms,  with 
farming  Implements.  28  horses,  bred  on  farm,  from 

best  Percheron  stallions  and  grade  mares;  also  a 

good  house,  barn  to  stable  35  horses,  granary  to  store- 

ten  thousand  bushels  grain;  unlimited  pasture  and 

good  hay  on  surrounding  prairie,  with  running  water 

in  driest  seasons,  half  mile  from  barn. 

A  bargain  for  any  enterprising  man. 

Address  H.  S.,  Box  3693. New  York  City 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  18,  1S93. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS. 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


HACKNEY  HORSES. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  The  Hackney, 
a  new  publication  in  the  interest  of  the  Hackney  breed 
of  horses,  we  are  enabled  to  print  a  picture  of  the  fine 
stallion  Cadet,  1251.  This  stallion  was  imported  last 
fall  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mention  of  his  quality  is  made  : 

“  As  a  breeder  of  fine  stock,  Cadet  ranks  perhaps 
first  in  England,  for  all  his  foals  show  fine  style  and 
are  remarkably  well  put  together,  the  shoulders  in  all 
being  well  placed.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  wherever  a  mare  has  by  her  breeding  inherited  a 
good  style  of  going,  that  merit  is  almost  of  a  certainty 
passed  on  to  her 
progeny  by 
Cadet.  The 
horse  may  be 
said  to  be  now 
in  his  prime, 
combining  size, 
quality,  power, 
action,  and 
good  temper. 

He  is  fully  15.3 
hands  high,  a 
rich  dark  chest¬ 
nut  with  white 
star  in  forehead 
and  two  white 
heels  behind. 

He  was  foaled 
in  1884,  and  is 
therefore  now 
i  n  his  eighth 
year.” 

Tiie  It.  N.-Y. 
has  often  urged 
its  readers 
to  study  the 
merits  of  the 
Hackneys.  Too 
many  farmers 
breed  their 
mares  to  second 
rate  trotting 
stallions  in  the 
hope  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  fast  colt. 

The  result  too 
often  is  a  poorly 
shaped;mongrel 
with  enough 
speed  to  draw 
the  boys  to  the 
local  race-track 
but  not  enough 
to  win  a  purse 
or  command  a 
price  that  will 
begin  to  pay  for 
the  money  and 
time  spent  on 

him.  Many  such  horses  have  hitherto  found  their 
level  in  front  of  a  street  car,  but  even  that  post  of 
dishonor  is  being  made  vacant  by  cables  and  electric 
wires.  In  fact  the  low-grade  trotter  is  now  about  as 
much  of  a  damage  maker  as  the  scrub  bull. ' 

Pure  and  simple  speed  is  a  good  cash  product  only 
when  it  is  first-class.  Nobody  wants  a  trotter  that  is 
always  behind,  because  all  the  beauty,  grace  and  style 
have  been  bred  out  of  it.  It  is  safer  to  breed  for 
stylish  speed,  because  even  if  a  horse  has  not  the  ability 
to  cover  a  mile  under  2:25,  still  he  can  move  so  proudly 
and  handsomely  that  he  will  attract  attention  any¬ 
where.  This  is  what  the  public  want  and  those  who 


are  breeding  horses  to  sell  will  make  no  mistake  by 
catering  to  the  public  taste. 

Mr.  Henry  Fairfax,  in  The  Hackney,  thus  describes 
many  of  the  brood  mares  to  be  found  in  country 
neighborhoods.  His  description  will  be  recognized  as 
true  by  many  of  our  readers  : 

“These  brood  mares  have  their  weak  points :  viz., 
narrow  quarters,  loosely  coupled  bodies,  and  legs  too 
light  to  stand  the  hard  city  streets  and  park  roads;  they 
are  lacking  in  style  of  carriage,  notably  about  their 
heads  and  necks,  and  decidedly  lacking  in  what  is 
now  absolutely  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  fashionable!. carriage  horses,  viz  ,  action.  In 
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speaking  of  action  I  mean  that  smart,  snappy  picking 
up  and  putting  forward  of  the  fore  feet,  done  with  the 
free  use  of  the  shoulders,  bending  the  knee  and  fet¬ 
lock  well  while  lifting  it  up,  at  the  same  time  flexing 
the  hock,  keeping  one  hind  foot  well  under  the  body, 
which  takes  much  of  the  shock  from  the  front  legs 
and  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  by  its  position 
under  the  center  of  gravity  is  in  readiness  to  recover 
from  a  slip  of  another  foot,  so  liable  to  happen  to  the 
horse  while  traveling  the  hard  city  streets.  This 
action  should  be  shown  at  all  times  while  in  motion, 
either  at  the  walk  going  from  two  to  four,  or  the  trot 
from  four  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour  both  up  hill  and 


down,  and  should  be  well  balanced,  giving  the  animal 
the  appearance  of  dancing  along  as  his  feet  come 
lightly  down,  lift  well  up  and  carry  forward  for  the 
onward  stride.” 

After  examining  all  the  coach  or  carriage  breeds  of 
horses,  Mr.  Fairfax  decided  that  the  Hackney  would 
give  better  returns  when  crossed  on  such  mares  than 
any  other  breed.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Hackney 
grades  are  handsome  and  stylish  he  says  : 

“The  Hackney  is  a  good  feeder,  very  easily  kept, 
and  they  develop  and  get  their  growth  quicker  than 
any  class  of  horse  I  know.  These  points  are  all  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  particularly  so  with  our  farmers  , 

who  like  to  get 
their  animals 
into  their  pock¬ 
ets  as  early  as 
possible.” 

In  fact,  The 
R  N.-Y.  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  many 
of  our  farmers 
would  be  well 
paid  by  breed¬ 
ing  and  train- 
i  n  g  a  few 
good  Hackney 
grades.  They 
will  cost  no 
more  than  so 
many  scrubs, 
while  the  prices 
obtained  for 
them  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  'dif- 
f  erenc  e  be¬ 
tween  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  the 
public  call  for 
and  one  that 
must  be  forced 
upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  great 
danger  is  in 
patronizing  a 
poor  or  half- 
bred  stallion. 
Don’t  do  that 
or  you  may  be 
worse  off  than 
before.  In in- 
troducing  a 
new  and  popu¬ 
lar  breed  like 
this  one,  un¬ 
scrupulous 
dealers  are 
often  tempted 
to  sell  animals 
with  bogus 
pedigrees.  You 
cannot  be  too 

careful  aooat  starting  right  in  Hackney  breeding. 
The  history  of  Cleveland  Ray  breeding  in  this  country 
should  be  an  eye-opener  to  Hackney  breeders.  The 
Cleveland  Bay  is  an  excellent  breed,  but  because  of 
the  great  demand  for  stallions,  some  unscrupulous 
breeders  began  selling  animals  that  were  not  even 
good  grades — many  of  them  even  with  the  blood  of 
hea  y  draft  horses.  Of  course,  such  breeding  proved 
disappointing  and  unsatisfactory,  and  Cleveland  Bay 
breeding  has  been  seriously  injured  by^suchwork.  The 
same  thing  is  even  more  practicable  .with  Hackneys, 
unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  stud  book 
records  clean  and  punish  all  attempts  at  bogus  registry. 
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A  SNUG  BUSINESS  FARM. 

A  bright  young  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture  tells  'of  his  process,  progress  and  profits; 
what  he  has  learned  and  earned  in  20  years;  a  convert 
to  chemicals  and  clover. 

Some  Successful  Soiling-. 

His  name  is  F.  W.  Sargeant  and  he  keeps  12  cows  cn 
35  acres  at  his  comfortable  farm  in  Amesbury,  Mass. 

“  You  can’t  have  much  pasture,”  I  remarked,  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation. 

“  I  haven’t  any.” 

“  How  is  your  land  divided  ?  ” 

“  It  isn’t  divided.  It  is  all  mowing  except  about 
three  acres,  aside  from  the  home  grounds.  This  area 
is  a  beautiful  pine  grove  which  I  can’t  afford  to  break 
into.  It  is  worth  too  much  for  a  playground  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  wind.” 

“  Is  it  possible  that  32  acres  or  less  of  mewing  keep 
your  dairy  and  team  horses  in  fodder  the  year  round?” 

“  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  some  salt  hay  bought, 
and  of  course  the  grain.  The  former  cannot  be  of 
great  value  for  making  milk.” 

“  Your  grass  must  be  remarkable.  How  many  crops 
are  cut  in  one  year,  and  how  do  you  keep  up  the 
fertility  ?  ” 

“  I  mow  some  of  the  grass  land  twice;  but  this  is 
not  my  dependence.  T  soil  my  stock  on  green  cured 
crops  of  rye,  oats,  peas  and  fodder  corn.  My  process 
of  keeping  up  the  productiveness  of  the  grass  land  is 
a  simple  one.  I  am  forced  constantly  to  break  up  more 
or  less  of  it  to  grow  the  soiling  crops  needed.  My 
system  furnishes  such  an  abundance  of  manure  that 
we  are  never  limited  for  fertility,  and  when  the  land 
is  laid  down  to  grass,  usually  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  years,  it  is  ready  to  grow  great 
crops.” 

“  Well,  you  are  fortunate  here,  because  you 
escape  all  bills  for  commercial  fertilizers.” 

“  I  used  to  think  so  until  I  read  ‘  Chemicals 
and  Clover.’  This  work  has  made  me  see  that 
I  can  employ  chemicals  profitably  on  my  pota¬ 
toes,  and  I  do  so,  as  well  as  on  cabbages  and 
some  other  crops.  Under  that  rotation  I  find 
I  can  grow  the  choicest  cabbages  at  one  cent 
per  head.  I  do  not  raise  potatoes  extensively 
— perhaps  an  average  of  two  acres  per  year.” 

“  What  is  your  system  for  soiling  ?” 

“  I  plow  for  rye  in  the  fall,  manuring  heavi¬ 
ly,  and  sow  an  acre  and  a  half.  This  I  can  feed 
only  a  short  season,  as  it  hardens  almost  before 
we  are  aware  of  it.  Then  its  place  is  devoted 
to  corn.  Land  for  peas  and  oats  is  usually 
plowed  inlateantumn,  and  sown  before  plowing 
time  in  spring,  the  seed  being  worked  in 
deeply  with  a  wheel  harrow.  I  use  the  Canada 
peas,  1M  bushel  and  2%  bushels  of  oats.  This 
crop  is  my  chief  support,  and  I  never  stop  short 
of  four  acres.  Fodder  corn  is  the  only  other 
soiling  crop  planted.  This  is  treated  precisely 
as  if  for  a  yield  of  grain,  being  planted  3x3 
or  3%  feet  apart,  five  kernels  in  the  hill  and  kept 
cultivated.  But  in  no  stage  do  I  prize  it  so  highly  as 
the  oats  and  peas.  My  rule  is  to  plant  enough  of 
everything,  and  if  we  have  more  than  we  can  use 
it  is  hayed,  so  no  loss  follows.  Frequently  we  cannot 
feed  the  entire  area  before  it  begins  to  grow  hard. 

It  is  then  cured.” 

“  You  don’t  use  a  silo  ?” 

“  No,” 

“  Do  you  not  have  a  difficulty  curing  the  peas  and 
oats  ?” 

“  Not  now,  because  I  have  learned  how.  The  crop 
is  cut  when  the  peas  are  young  and  tender  and  as 
green  as  clover.  I  do  not  take  it  into  the  barn  at 
once,  but  stack  it  until  late  summer  when  danger  of 
fall  rains  is  imminent.  Then  it  is  removed  to  the 
barn  and  is  as  sweet  and  green  as  possible.” 

“  How  do  you  feed  green  crops  ?  ” 

“  Always  in  the  stable.  I  prefer  to  do  so  because 
I  can  control  the  cows  and  their  manure  perfectly. 
The  temperature  can  be  regulated  also  and  flies  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  fodder  is  mowed  late  in  the  afternoon 
or  in  early  morning,  and  carried  to  the  barn,  where 
the  cart  is  dumped.  Of  course,  green  foods  are  bal¬ 
anced  up  for  a  complete  ration  by  the  use  of  grains, 
although  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas  is  nearly  complete  in 
itself.  I  am  feeding  the  new  dairy  feed,  “  boteina,” 
and  like  it  and  recommend  it  fully.” 

“  Are  cows  contented  to  stay  in  their  stalls  summer 
and  winter  ?  ” 

Mine  seem  to  be.  I  never  see  any  uneasiness  ex¬ 
cept  among  cows  lately  bought,  and  they  soon  get  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  Of  course,  I  have  to  buy  or  exchange, 
as  I  have  not  land  enough  to  raise  my  own  cows.” 

“  What  rule  do  you  follow  ?  ” 

“  I  obtain  a  daily  production  of  100  quarts  of  milk. 
When  the  cows  fall  below  this,  I  turn  off  my  smallest 
producer  This  is  usually  done  four  times  a  year  at  a 


cost  of  |60  annually.  I  sell  at  six  cents  per  quart  the 
year  around.  Part  of  my  milk  is  bottled  and  my  cus¬ 
tomers  like  it  so  well  that  I  shall  work  into  bottling 
exclusively.  I  prefer  it  to  the  old  system,  although  it 
makes  more  work.  It  is  neat  and  honest,  and  each 
customer  gets  full  measure.  There  is  no  freezing  to 
the  measure  and  no  waste.” 

“  Is  help  abundant,  faithful  and  cheap  ?  ” 

“  No,  labor  is  my  great  problem.  But  I  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  rule  that  price  is  no  objection  if  quality 
can  go  with  it.  At  present  I  am  very  fortunate, 
having  one  faithful  man  who  does  all  the  milking  and 
peddling  ” 

‘  Would  you  object  to  stating  the  wages  paid  ?  ” 

“  Less  than  8300  per  year  and  board.  An  employer 
who  has  a  faithful  man  should  both  pay  a  fair  price 
and  be  reasonable  in  his  demands.  Of  course  one  man 
could  not  do  so  much  unless  everything  were  con¬ 
venient.  We  have  water  in  the  barn,  and  the  mangers, 
floors,  etc.,  are  right  for  rapid,  easy  handling  of  fod¬ 
der  and  manure.” 

“  Do  you  make  your  farm  pay  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  keep  out  of  debt.  I  can’t  say  how  much 
more,  but  I  have  a  family  of  six  bright  children  I  am 
supporting  and  educating.  So  much  is  clear  profit,  at 
least.” 

This  -last  remark  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  His 
aims  are  the  noble  ones  that  should  actuate  every 
American  farmer  Beginning  as  a  dry  goods  clerk  20 
years  ago,  when  a  mere  boy,  Mr.  Sargeant  has  ad¬ 
vanced  successively  to  bookkeeping  and  then  to  farm¬ 
ing,  “purely,”  he  says,  “because  I  could  not  help 
it ;  I  could  not  be  happy  at  anything  else.”  In 
agriculture  he  has  made  a  shining  mark  ;  also  in 
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positions  of  responsibility  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  his  connection 
with  the  Grange,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Agricultural  Society, 
lie  has  served  the  last  named  organization  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  10  years,  and  been  helpful  and  happy  in 
seeing  it  advance  from  embarrassment,  with  only 
81,000  in  its  treasury  to  its  present  success.  It 
is  now  snugly  at  home  on  grounds  of  its  own  with 
buildings  worth  87,500,  and  an  indebtedness  of  only 
$1,800.  HOLLISTER  SAGE. 


A  BAG  OF  FERTILIZER. 

Part  II. 

With  a  supply  of  sulphuric  acid  the  next  step  is  to 
grind  the  phosphate  to  a  powder,  which  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  very  powerful  machine  perfected  and 
controlled  by  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company.  The 
acid  is  then  poured  carefully  upon  this  powder  in  a 
revolving  “mixer,”  where  the  whole  mass  is  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred  and  mixed  until  the  acid  has  acted  upon 
every  atom.  After  being  properly  “  cured,”  (being 
now  soluble  or  “cooked  ”),  it  is  then  ready  to  be  mixed 
with  other  substances  to  make  a  plant’s  dinner.  The 
acid  has  changed  the  bone  phosphate  even  more  than  the 
heat  changes  the  raw,  indigestible  tuber  to  the  light, 
“  mealy,”  baked  potato.  It  is  evident  that  great  care 
is  needed  in  using  this  strong  acid.  Too  much  would 
spoil  the  fertilizer ;  we  see  the  bad  effect  of  this 
in  fertilizers  which  feel  greasy  and  putty-like  when 
taken  in  the  hand,  rendering  them  totally  unfit  for 
even  distribution.  Too  little  of  the  acid  would  leave 
lots  of  the  phosphate  undigested  and  unfit  for  plant 
food.  Here  the  farmer  must  trust  to  the  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  manufacturer.  Farmers  are  some¬ 
times  advised  to  use  this  powerful  and  dangerous  acid 
themselves  in  the  attempt  to  make  “  home-made  fer¬ 
tilize.”  This,  I  believe,  is  dangerous  advice. 


After  Cooking  Comes  Mixing. 

The  sulphuric  acid  “  cooks  ”  the  indigestible  phos¬ 
phates  and  unlocks  the  all-important  phosphoric  acid, 
rendering  it  easily  digestible  by  the  delicate  plant 
roots.  These  phosphates,  made  thus  available,  are 
carefully  mixed  and  ground  together  with  the  re¬ 
quisite  ammoniating  materials  and  potash  salts  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  complele  fertilizer.  Let  us  suppose  a  fertil¬ 
izer  is  wanted  for  which  we  can  guarantee  an  analysis 
of  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  six  per  cent  of  potash 
and  eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  60,  120  and 
160  pounds  of  these  substances  to  the  ton.  We  should 
proceed  about  like  a  cook  making  a  pumpkin  pie.  She 
takes  so  much  each  of  milk,  egg,  sugar,  flour,  pump¬ 
kin,  salt,  spice,  etc.  As  she  mixes  them,  she  measures 
their  strength  by  tasting.  We  have  in  the  pantry  of 
the  “  plant-restaurant  ”  these  ingredients:  superphos¬ 
phate,  (that  is,  phosphate  acted  upon  by  acid)  fish 
scrap,  dried  blood,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.  First,  like  the  cook,  we  test 
the  strength  of  these  ingredients.  The  factory  chem¬ 
ists  take  samples  of  each  substance  and  test  them  for 
their  plant  food  constituents.  Suppose  they  find  that 
100  pounds  of  the  following  materials  will  show  these 
amounts  of  plant  food  :  superphosphate,  15  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  dried  blood,  14  pounds  of  nitrogen  ; 
fish  scrap,  7  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  7  of  phosphoric 
acid  ;  muriate  of  potash,  50  pounds  of  potash ;  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  20  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  so 
on.  This  is  the  way  these  valuable  plant  foods  are 
combined,  and  we  must  take  the  extra  weights  in 
order  to  get  the  useful  elements  required.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  arithmetic  to  so  combine  these  substances  that 
a  ton  of  the  complete  fertilizer  will  contain  60  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  120  of  potash  and  160  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Now  four  very  important  things  demand 
attention :  1.  The  manufacturer  must  know 
that  the  sample  of  dried  blood,  for  example, 
fairly  represents  the  whole  pile.  2.  He  must 
mix  these  substances  so  that  the  proper  forms 
of  the  fertilizing  elements  are  secured.  Some 
are  more  soluble  than  others.  There  must  be 
a  succession  all  through  the  season,  so  that 
the  plant  may  havei  available  food  all  through 
its  growth.  3.  The  mixing  must  be  so  com¬ 
plete  that  you  cannot  take  a  spoonful  from  any 
part  of  the  bag  that  will  not  show  the  guaran¬ 
teed  analysis.  4.  The  fertilizer  produced  must 
be  in  such  perfect  mechanical  condition  and 
so  dry  and  fine  that  it  can  be  evenly  distributed 
by  hand  or  machine. 

The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  care  they  take  in  providing  for  all 
these  essentials.  Everything  they  buy  is  sam¬ 
pled  and  resampled — one  analysis  being  used 
to  check  another,  and  no  pains  or  expense  are 
spared  to  get  accurate  representative  analyses 
of  all  raw  materials.  This  is  for  their  own 
interests,  because  if  they  make  a  mistake  and 
produce  a  fertilizer  on  a  wrong  analysis  they 
would  be  sure  to  put  in  too  much  or  too  little 
of  some  valuable  substance  and  the  plant  would  find 
it  out  just  as  the  family  would  know  it  if  the  cook 
put  in  too  much  salt  or  too  little  sugar  in  her  pie. 

You  can  also  see  what  folly  it  would  be  for  them  to 
put  in  any  worthless  stuff  to  make  bulk.  It  would  be 
better  for  them  if  they  could  put  the  necessary  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  into  a  smaller  rather  than  a  larger 
compass. 

A  good  cook  doesn’t  use  cheap  sugar  and  flour  and 
stale  eggs  just  because  they  cost  less.  To  make  a 
cheap  fertilizer  would  be  just  as  sensible  as  for  the  cook 
to  economize  on  eergs,  sugar  and  milk,  and  use  three 
times  as  much  pumpkin  and  a  crust  twice  as  thick.  It 
would  be  more  pie,  as  measured  by  the  square  foot, 
but  no  one  with  any  respect  for  his  stomach  would  eat 
it.  Neva'  buy  a  low-grade  fertilizer  just  because  it  is 
cheap. 

Certain  forms  of  plant  food  are  more  valuable  than 
others.  For  example,  there  are  lots  of  nitrogen  in 
ground  leather  made  from  old  boots  and  shoes.  The 
chemist  can  find  it  but  the  plant  can’t  There  is  a 
good  deal  more  difference  in  value  to  the  plant  between 
the  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  that  of  leather  than 
the  difference  in  value  to  a  man  between  a  porterhouse 
steak  and  a  “neck  piece”  cut  from  the  same  beef.  If 
the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company  should  use  ground 
leather  to  furnish  a  high  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  they 
might  deceive  the  chemist  who  cannot  detect  its  pre¬ 
sence,  but  not  so  with  the  plant  which  cannot  thrive 
on  leather. 

*  Putting  the  Fertilizer  Together. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  describe  the  vast  and  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  in  this  factory.  There  is  too  much 
of  it  for  the  average  mind  to  comprehend.  Fifteen 
engines  and  seven  large  boilers  give  life  to  the  wheels 
and  belts  that  run  over  many  acres  of  space.  Devices 
for  mixing,  grinding,  lifting  and  carrying  are  found 
everywhere.  A  steam-power  mixer  is  far  surer  and 
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more  accurate  than  any  man  with  shovel,  hoe  and 
sieve  ever  can  be.  The  different  ingredients  are 
thrown  in  a  little  at  a  time.  Great  iron  fingers  run 
through  them,  scoops  like  giant  hands  throw  them 
back  and  forth  together  ;  they  are  shaken  as  by  a 
giant’s  wrist,  stirred,  shaken  up  and  stirred  again, 
until  the  mixture  is  absolutely  perfect.  No  farmer 
with  ordinary  tools  working  on  a  barn  floor  can  do 
anything  like  it.  A  man  might  just  as  well  attempt 
to  compete  with  a  spade  against  a  steam  plow  as  to 
put  “  home  mixing  ”  against  the  wonderful  accuracy 
and  mechanical  skill  of  this  factory.  Every  appliance 
known  to  the  art  is  here  in  use.  From  crushing  to 
bagging  every  possible  item  of  unskilled  hand  labor 
is  saved.  To  handle  these  great  mountains  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  with  shovels  alone  would  require  an  army  of 
laborers  and  the  work  could  not  be  nearly  as  uni¬ 
formly  done  as  by  these  machines. 

Even  the  bags  are  made  at  the  factory,  and  three 
big  printing  presses  are  used  for  printing  the  brands 
and  analyses  on  them.  There  is  a  big  machine  shop 
where  almost  any  machine  in  use  can  be  duplicated. 
There  is  no  waste  about  the  place,  nothing  worth 
wasting  is  ever  bought  and  nothing  is  lost.  A  farmer’s 
manure  factory  is  his  barnyard,  where  the  rain  often 
washes  half  the  value  of  his  manure  into  the  river. 
There  is  no  “wash”  from  this  factory — even  the 
fumes  that  come  from  the  chimney  have  been  “  sifted  ” 
so  that  all  the  valuable  gases  are  taken  out  of  them. 

Bones  are  steamed  before  grinding  to  soften  them 
and  get  rid  of  the  fat.  This  heat  drives  off  some  of 
the  nitrogen,  but  it  is  all  caught  again  and  held  for 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  PRIZE  BUTTER. 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  the  winners 
of  prizes  offered  for  dairy  butter  at  the  recent  Illinois 
Dairymen’s  Association  : 

1.  What  breed  of  cows  do  you  keep  ?  2.  How  were  they  fed  and 
cared  for?  3.  Was  the  cream  separated  or  raised  by  the  gravity  pro¬ 
cess  ?  4.  Give  an  account  of  the  process  of  making  this  exhibition 
butter?  5.  Do  you  produce  all  your  own  fodder  and  grain  ?  In  your 
opinion  would  ensilage  and  clover  alone  have  made  a  perfect  dairy 
ration  without  extra  grain  ?  6.  What,  In  your  opinion,  Is  the  outlook 
for  good  dairying  ? 

How  They  Answer. 

1.  My  cows  are  grade  Jerseys.  2.  All  are  dishorned 
and  loose  in  a  stable  30  x  80  feet  with  a  driveway 
through  the  whole  length,  by  which  the  feed  is 
delivered  to  them  directly  from  the  wagon.  They 
are,  of  course,  well  bedded,  and  the  manure  is  hauled 
directly  to  the  fields.  They  are  fed  a  liberal  ration  of 
wheat  bran,  Indian  corn,  and  occasionally  a  little  oil 
meal.  For  roughness  they  get  early  cut  corn  fodder 
drilled  in  one  grain  to  the  foot,  fed  long  with  the  ears 
on,  and  all  the  clover  and  Timothy  hay  they  will  eat.  I 
formerly  fed  corn-and-cob  meal  but  find  by  experience 
that  it  pays  better  to  feed  ear  corn  cut  fine  and  let  the 
hogs  follow  so  there  will  be  no  waste.  They  receive  a 
liberal  ration,  for  with  the  right  kind  of  dairy  cows  it 
pays  to  put  in  feed  and  take  out  butter.  3.  I  use  the 
Cooley  creamer,  or  submerged  process  for  raising 
cream.  I  prefer  it  to  the  separator  from  the  fact  that 
it  saves  labor  and  expense,  and  practically  gets  all  of 
the  cream.  A  separator  requires  a  skilled  mechanic 
to  keep  it  in  order.  5.  The  butter  was  churned  in  a 
90-gallon  Batcheller’s  churn  run  by  horse  power,  and 
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A  starter  was  added  to  the  separated  cream,  which 
ripened  in  24  hours,  and  was  churned  in  a  rectangular 
churn  till  the  butter  was  in  a  granular  form.  The 
latter  was  washed  in  weak  brine,  salted  one  ounce  to 
the  pound,  drained  a  short  time,  massed  and  packed 
in  a  pail  lined  with  parchment  paper.  5.  We  buy 
wheat  bran  and  oil  meal.  mbs.  n.  e.  allen. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Water  Warmed  In  the  Barnyard. 

1.  Guernseys.  2.  They  were  fed  Timothy  and  clover 
hay  mixed  and  cob  meal,  that  is,  ear  corn  ground.  I 
have  a  small  engine  which  I  use  for  churning  and 
pumping.  I  turn  the  exhaust  steam  into  the  water- 
tank,  which  keeps  the  contents  about  blood  warm.  I 
keep  the  cows  in  a  stable  and  let  them  in  a  yard  four 
or  five  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  it  is  not 
too  cold.  When  it  is  very  cold  I  let  them  out  just  long 
enough  to  drink,  while  I  clean  the  stable  and  give 
them  a  warm  bed.  I  never  have  used  any  ensilage, 
but  expect  to  build  a  silo  next  summer.  3.  I  use  the 
Cooley  creamer,  though  I  think  the  separator  saves 
more  butter,  but  I  cannot  afford  one  now.  4.  I  made 
the  exhibition  butter  from  thoroughbred  Guernseys  as 
their  cream  needs  no  coloring  at  all.  I  am  milking  11 
thoroughbreds  and  13  grades.  I  churn  in  a  Boss  bar¬ 
rel  churn  and  use  Genesee  salt,  an  ounce  to  a  pound 
of  butter.  5.  I  generally  raise  my  grain,  but  this 
year  the  shortage  of  the  corn  crop  compelled  me  to 
buy  some  corn.  I  sometimes  buy  some  wheat  shorts 
or  middlings.  I  do  not  consider  ensilage  and  clover 
hay  a  perfect  ration  without  grain.  6.  I  think  the  out- 
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use.  The  fact  is,  these  works  are  so  vast  and  com¬ 
plete  that  they  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  visitor.  Let  a  farmer  go  there  and  realize 
that  this  great  establishment  has  grown  from  one 
single  small  building  and  he  will  surely  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  these  goods  must  have  merit  or 
these  works  never  could  have  grown  to  their  present 
proportions,  the  largest  fertilizing  establishment  in 
the  world. 

A  Word  to  “Home  Mixers." 

The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company  own  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where 
their  fertilizers  are  carefully  tested.  Their  experi¬ 
ences  on  these  farms  have  enabled  them  to  test  goods 
of  every  conceivable  form  and  strength.  They  believe 
that  the  use  of  reliable  fertilizers  will  be  increased 
from  year  to  year  as  farmers  study  the  question  and 
are  thus  led  to  see  the  real  economy  of  chemical  ferti¬ 
lization.  There  is  a  tendency  among  a  few  farmers 
to  experiment  with  “home  mixing”  or  with  simple 
mixtures  of  chemicals,  but  certainly  no  one  can  visit 
this  factory  without  being  convinced,  as  was  the 
writer,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  compete  by 
shovel  and  hoe  with  these  powerful  mills  and  great 
mixing  machines. 

Fertilizers  have  come  to  stay.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  As  a  rule,  the  substances  used  in 
fertilizers  can  find  no  other  profitable  use.  They 
are  waste  products  made  useful.  Who  can  object  to 
that  ?  h.  w.  c. 


washed  in  the  churn  when  in  the  granular  state — 
about  the  size  of  small  shot — until  the  water  ran 
clear,  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  large-sized  lever 
butter  worker,  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes, 
salted  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  worked  only  enough 
to  thoroughly  mix  the  salt  (the  Diamond  Crystal  salt) , 
packed  in  a  tub  and  shipped  directly  to  the  exhibition 
at  Sycamore.  6.  I  grow  the  fodder  corn  and  hay  and 
buy  the  ear  corn,  bran  and  oil  meal.  Ensilage  and 
clover  hay  would  be  a  well  balanced  ration,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  rich  enough  for  dairy  cows  unless  the 
ensilage  had  a  good  deal  of  well-matured  corn  on  it 
when  it  was  put  in  the  silo.  7.  I  think  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  first-class  dairymen  is  as  promising  as  for 
those  following  the  line  of  any  other  agricultural 
pursuit.  “  There  is  always  room  at  the  top.” 

Mendon,  Ill.  geo.  h.  Baldwin. 

1.  Grade  Jerseys  and  a  few  good  natives.  2.  Clover 
hay,  corn  in  the  shock  and  beets,  with  four  pounds  of 
wheat  bran,  two  of  oats  and  one  of  oil  meal,  fed  at  two 
feeds.  The  cows  are  kindly  treated,  kept  in  a  warm, 
well-ventilated  stable  and  curried,  and  their  water  is 
warmed  by  a  tank  heater.  They  are  turned  out  to 
drink  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is 
not  too  cold  ;  when  it  is,  water  is  carried  to  them.  At 
this  particular  time  a  mishap  occurred  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  less  comfortable  than  usual  for  one  night. 
I  noticed  the  effects  in  the  lessened  amount  of  milk 
and  in  the  butter,  which  was  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  We  do  not  use  ensilage.  3.  Separator.  4. 


look  for  good  dairying  is  very  promising  provided  a  law 
could  be  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
colored  as  the  genuine  butter,  and,  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  provided  the  law  were  rigidly  enforced. 

Earlville,  Ill.  j.  A.  case. 

The  Grain  That  Comes  Cheapest. 

1.  Mostly  grade  Short-horns.  2.  They  were  fed 
corn  fodder  (corn  and  all)  cut  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  some  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  and 
about  four  pounds  of  wheat  bran  to  each  daily,  and 
housed  in  a  warm  stable,  tied  with  chains.  They  are 
fed  twice  a  day,  after  milking,  and  watered  once  a  day 
at  a  running  stream.  3.  We  use  the  Cooley  submerged 
system  of  setting  milk.  4.  The  butter  sent  to  the 
Illinois  dairymen’s  meeting  was  a  part  of  a  regular 
churning.  No  extra  pains  were  taken  with  it.  We 
get  the  milk  submerged  in  cold  water  as  soon  after 
milking  as  possible,  let  it  stand  24  hours  before  skim¬ 
ming  ;  store  the  cream  in  a  100-gallon  tin  tank,  which 
can  be  submerged  at  will.  In  winter  we  warm  the 
cream  48  hours  before  churning  to  66  degrees,  putting 
in  about  two  per  cent  of  milk,  soured  by  keeping  it  at 
70  degrees  for  24  hours  previous,  and  churn  in  a  100- 
gallon  barrel  churn.  I  use  Perry’s  butter  color  ;  Gen¬ 
esee  salt  was  used  in  the  churn  at  65  degrees  in  winter. 
The  buttermilk  is  drawn  off  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
separate  it  and  the  butter,  which  we  wash  twice  in 
very  weak  brine  at  a  temperature  of  62  to  64  degrees. 
We  salt  it  in  the  churn  about  one  ounce  to  the  pound, 
varying  somewhat  according  to  the  moisture  of  the  but- 
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ter,  and  let  the  latter  stand  10  or  15  minutes,  then  put 
it  on  the  worker,  work  and  pack.  We  do  not  work 
it  a  second  time.  5.  I  grow  my  own  hay,  straw  and 
corn  fodder,  and  usually  buy  some  kind  of  concen¬ 
trated  feed  ;  the  kind  depends  on  the  price  each  year. 
I  have  used  with  good  results  in  connection  with  cut 
corn  fodder,  cotton  seed  meal,  ground  linseed  oil  cake, 
wheat  bran  and  wheat  shorts.  This  year,  wheat  bran 
and  shorts,  with  a  small  quantity  of  linseed-oil  cake, 
are  the  cheapest.  I  buy  by  the  car-load.  Clover  hay, 
with  dry  cut  corn  fodder  (grain  included)  makes  a 
good  ration  without  the  addition  of  other  foods.  6. 
Unless  some  method  can  be  devised  to  prevent  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  butterine  from  being  sold  for  butter,  I 
do  not  think  the  outlook  very  rosy  for  the  dairymen. 

-X  Chadwick,  Ill.  vena  m.  beede. 

Stays  By  The  Gravity  Process. 

1.  Grade  Guernseys.  1.  I  feed  mornings  corn  meal, 
ground  cob  and  all  ;  evenings,  shocked  corn  cut  while 
quite  green,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  bay — clover 
and  Timothy  mixed.  3.  I  use  the  gravity  process  for 
raising  cream  without  ice,  having  a  splendid  well  of 
cool  water,  pumped  by  a  windmill ;  a  separator  is  too 
expensive  for  a  small  farm.  5.  I  churn  in  a  barrel 
churn  until  the  granules  are  just  large  enough  to  draw 
off  the  buttermilk.  After  this  has  been  drawn  I  wash 
with  strong  brine,  giving  the  churn  a  few  turns  slowly, 
and  continue  washing  until  the  water  runs  clear,  then 
salt  in  the  churn,  one  ounce  to  one  pound  of  butter. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  has  taken  salt  I  work  it  lightly 
and  pack  immediately.  6.  I  aim  to  grow  all  my  grain 
and  fodder.  Ensilage  and  closer  are  all  right  for 
large  dairies,  but  for  small  dairies  ensilage  is  not  very 
practicable.  7.  The  greatest  drawback  to  dairying  is 
the  fact  that  the  creameries  and  commission  men  are 
combined  to  defeat  the  private  dairying  and  conse¬ 
quently  dairying  in  the  West  at  least  is  uphill  work. 
I  t’s  the  old  story  of  whales  against  the  small  fry. 

Paw  Paw,  Ill.  J.  N.  PRENTICE. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SHALL  WE  BROADCAST  OR  DRILL. 

WHERE  TO  PUT  THE  FERTILIZER. 

The  Target. 

1.  Are  the  best  results  got  from  fertilizers  by  drilling  or  broadcast¬ 
ing?  For  potatoes  would  It  not  be  just  as  well  to  broadcast  all  the 
fertilizer?  What  Is  the  advantage  of  using  fertilizer  In  the  hill  or 
drill?  2.  What  machine  have  you  found  most  effective  for  distributing 
fertilizers?  3.  If  you  had  just  the  right  machine,  when  would  you 
apply  fertilizers-  as  soon  after  plowing  as  possible?  4.  Does  It  pay  to 
moisten  fertilizers  or  mix  with  earth  or  loam  before  spreading? 

Shots  At  It. 

1.  In  case  of  all  crops  that  send  their  feeders  a  good 
distance  from  the  plants  we  recommend  broadcasting. 
Potatoes  being  a  quick-growing  crop,  and  a  searcher 
for  plant-food  within  quite  a  limited  area,  must  have 
quick  access  to  food  to  yield  the  best  results ;  hence 
we  largely  drill.  2.  As  yet  we  have  not  used  any. 

3.  Just  before  planting.  4.  We  have  never  had  any 

experience  in  this  line.  w.  l.  &  s.  t.  mkrwiN. 

Connecticut. 

1.  I  broadcast  and  drill ;  on  grass,  wheat,  small 
fruits,  etc.,  I  broadcast,  and  on  potatoes  and  vege¬ 
tables  use  the  fertilizer  in  the  drill.  A  less  quantity 
is,  1  think,  required  for  quick-growing  crops  ;  potato 
ground  is  manured  broadcast  with  stable  manure. 

2.  I  have  not  broadcasted  any  fertilizer  as  yet,  but 
have  drilled  some.  3.  I  try  to  have  the  ground  in  as 
fine  a  condition  as  possible,  which  is  not  always  ob¬ 
tainable  directly  after  plowing,  particularly  for  corn. 

4.  I  think  it  does  not  pay  to  mix  earth  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  moisten  it  before  using. 

Camden,  N.  J.  l.  w.  nicholson. 

1.  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  on  the  whole  1  think 
drilling  is  the  better.  If  I  wanted  to  make  a  very 
heavy  application  I  should  broadcast  a  part.  I  do  not 
think  potatoes  get  the  benefit  of  the  fertilizers  as 
soon,  if  broadcasted.  The  advantage  of  having  it  in 
the  hill  or  drill  is  that  the  young  plants  get  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  quickly  acting  nitrogen  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  growth — and  then  some  might  be  lost 
if  broadcasted — and  thus  they  gather  strength  to 
secure  the  organic  nitrogen  later  on,  which  helps  to 
maintain  a  steady  growth,  and  to  mature  the  crop 
earlier  in  the  season.  2.  I  have  never  used  any  machine 
for  distributing  fertilizers,  having  done  so  by  hand. 

3.  In  any  event,  just  prior  to  planting,  especially  if 
the  fertilizer  contained  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  4.  “Never.”  The  tendency  of  fertilizers  is 
to  absorb  moisture  and  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in 
making  weight.  I  should  prefer  to  add  plaster  to 


prevent  any  loss  of  nitrogen  which  might  occur. 
Then  I  would  also  get  the  benefit  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  contained  in  it  rather  than  eliminate  any.  Very 
fine  ground  bone  or  pulverized  tankage  might  be 
moistened,  but  not  enough  to  produce  heat. 

Connecticut.  dennis  fenn. 

1.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  broadcast  half  my  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  drill  the  other  half.  I  think  it  better  to 
use  some  in  the  drill  to  give  the  crop  an  early  start 
and  push  it  ahead  as  vigorously  as  possible  before  the 
insects,  etc.,  appear.  2.  I  always  apply  my  fertilizer 
by  hand.  3.  I  would  apply  the  fertilizer  and  plant 
the  crop,  after  plowing,  as  soon  as  the  soil  was  in  suit¬ 
able  condition.  4.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to 
either  moisten  the  fertilizer  or  to  mix  it  with  loam  be¬ 
fore  using  it.  N.  D.  PLATT. 

Connecticut. 

1.  I  would  decidedly  drill  for  wheat,  the  advantages 
being,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  as  two  to  one  in 
its  favor.  As  to  potatoes.  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  give  a  well-grounded  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  well  to  drill  or  not.  My  plan  has 
been  to  use  about  500  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
in  the  furrow  I  plant  in  per  acre,  and  this  has  given 
satisfactory  results;  my  experience  for  corn  is  that 
60  pounds  of  fertilizer  applied  in  the  hill  always  give 
the  plants  a  good  send-off,  making  after  cultivation 
much  more  convenient  and  increasing  the  crop;  but  on 
poor  land  much  more  fertilizer  will  be  needed  and  it 
should  be  applied  broadcast  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  drilled  in.  2.  Randolph’s  for  applying  to  the 
hill.  I  have  never  used  a  machine  for  applying  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  potatoes.  3.  No — a  few  days  before  I  had 
planted  the  crop.  4.  The  mechanical  condition  may 
require  it — otherwise  no.  woodnutt  pettit. 

Salem,  N.  J. 

1.  I  have  never  used  a  fertilizer  broadcast  for 
potatoes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the  better  plan. 
It  takes  less  fertilizer  to  get  the  same  results  from  use 
in  the  drill,  and  in  a  wet  season  one  would  lose  nearly 
all  the  soluble  nitrogen  in  broadcasted  fertilizers  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  could  use  it.  2.  I  have  never  used  a 
machine  for  broadcasting.  3.  Yes.  4.  I  have  never 
tried  it,  but  do  not  think  the  plan  suggested  would 
pay.  I  plant  my  potatoes  with  an  Aspinwall  planter, 
using  about  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  As 
soon  as  they  are  plowed  from  the  hill  I  put  on  500 
pounds  more.  I  have  a  machine  which  puts  it  in  the 
furrow  on  each  side  of  the  row.  bunyon  field. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  I  have  always  obtained  the  best  results  from  drill¬ 
ing  or  sowing  the  fertilizer  in  the  row.  For  potatoes 
I  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  broadcast  all  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  advantages  of  using  it  in  the  hill  or  drill 
are,  first,  economy  of  the  fertilizer,  and,  second,  the 
benefit  derived  by  the  plant  from  its  close  and  direct 
use.  2.  I  have  never  used  a  machine  expressly  for 
fertilizers,  excepting  the  wheat  drill.  3.  I  would  not 
apply  the  fertilizers  to  plowed  ground  until  ready  to 
put  in  the  crop.  4.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
moisten  any  fertilizer.  When  a  fertilizer  becomes  too 
moist  owing  to  an  excess  of  salt  in  its  composition,  I 
have  known  it  to  be  advisable  to  mix  some  dry  earth 
with  it  so  that  it  could  be  handled  more  easily. 

J.  c.  GRISCOM. 

1.  I  have  practiced  both  plans  on  the  same  crop:  I  have 
broadcasted  entirely  and  have  applied  all  in  the  row 
at  the  time  of  planting.  In  consequence  of  the  blight 
striking  the  potato  crop,  I  now  apply  about  half  the 
fertilizer  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  other  half  as 
soon  as  the  potatoes  are  large  enough  to  be  cultivated. 
I  believe  this  plan  gives  the  crop  a  better  start  and 
enables  me  to  cultivate  sooner,  and  hence  induces  a 
quicker  growth.  2.  In  this  locality  we  have  three  dif¬ 
ferent  machines  for  applying  fertilizers,  and  all  do 
good  work.  Mine  is  distributed  at  the  time  of  planting 
by  the  Aspinwall  planter.  3.  If  I  applied  the  fertilizer 
broadcast,  I  would  do  so  at  the  time  when  preparing 
the  ground  for  planting  and  apply  all  before  planting 

4.  I  prefer  that  fertilizers  should  be  dry  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  n.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  I  prefer  drilling.  The  best  results,  however,  are 
obtained  by  applying  half  the  fertilizer  in  the  drill  and 
broadcasting  the  other  ha1!.  By  using  the  fertilizer 
in  the  drill  the  young  roots  obtain  their  food  sooner, 
and  the  plants  get  a  better  start.  2.  I  put  on  by  hand. 
3.  For  fertilizers  rich  in  nitrates,  I  would  wait  until 
near  seeding  time  ;  otherwise  I  would  apply  when  most 
convenient.  4.  I  have  used  only  land  plaster.  Where 
a  high-grade  fertilizer  is  used,  I  have  found  it  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  increase  the  bulk  and  lessen  the  risk  of 
getting  it  on  too  strong.  Plaster  answers  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  is  of  itself  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  for  the 
extra  cost  and  work.  m.  s.  crane. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  I  get  the  best  results  by  drilling  in  the  fertilizers 
for  all  kinds  of  crops.  For  potatoes  I  spread  the 


manure  one  year  before  and  get  a  corn  crop,  and  then 
spread  a  liberal  amount  of  fertilizers  in  the  drill  for 
the  potatoes.  I  use  fertilizers  in  the  hill  or  drill  for  all 
crops,  for  they  then  give  the  plants  an  early  start,  so 
that  they  can  absorb  other  food  ingredients  that  are 
deeper  in  the  soil,  to  complete  their  growth.  2.  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  the  fertilizer  machines.  3.  If 
I  had  a  machine  I’d  apply  the  fertilizer,  and  also  get 
the  crop  in  as  soon  as  possible  after  plowing.  4.  The 
fertilizer  we  use  is  in  a  dry  state,  and  we  apply  it 
without  any  sort  of  mixing.  r.  m  treat. 

Connecticut. 

Always  Drill  on  Light  Soils. 

1.  I  prefer  drilling  for  the  amount  of  fertilizer  I  use. 
My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  for  the  most  part,  often 
showing  more  sand  than  loam,  and  it  would  require 
a  very  heavy  dressing  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  to 
give  good  results  if  broadcasted,  whereas  in  the  drill 
it  is  in  a  position  to  help  the  potato  at  once.  This  I 
consider  the  advantage  of  using  a  fertilizer  in  the  drill 
— if  my  soil  were  fuller  of  grass  roots  and  vegetable 
matter,  broadcasting  would  undoubtedly  be  better;  for 
in  such  soil  I  would  plant  closer,  and  thus  offset  in  a 
great  measure  any  advantage  gained  by  drilling  fer¬ 
tilizer.  2.  Very  little  commercial  fertilizer  is  used 
hereabouts  for  general  farm  crops,  potatoes  excepted, 
and  when  applied  to  the  latter  the  farmer’s  hand  is 
the  only  machine  used.  A  careful  and  conscientious 
workman  will  soon  learn  to  sow  with  rapidity  and 
precision,  and  by  dropping  the  bags  at  convenient 
spots  in  the  field,  the  sowing  is  soon  accomplished. 
The  fertilizer  is  usually  sown  after  the  tubers  are 
dropped,  directly  in  the  drill,  a  slight  covering  of  soil 
being  first  put  on  the  potatoes  by  most  growers.  4.  I 
think  not,  except  in  special  cases.  The  only  fertilizer 
I  moisten  is  bone  meal  or  dust,  the  object  being  two¬ 
fold — to  prevent  it  from  flying  in  the  air  and  to  hasten 
its  decay.  I  would  only  mix  it  with  soil  to  prevent 
rapid  heating  when  composted.  We  sometimes  use 
bone  dust  from  such  a  compost.  G.  A.  macbean. 

New  Jersey. 

Satisfaction  With  a  Home-Mixture. 

1.  For  most  crops,  if  using  1,500  pounds  per  acre,  I 
would  broadcast  90  per  cent  of  it.  Potatoes  are  ad¬ 
vanced  h  little  by  using,  say,  400  pounds  in  the  row; 
thus  they  get  out  of  the  way  of  beetles  to  some  degree 
and  we  can  also  attend  to  them  a  little  sooner.  2.  I 
use  a  grain  drill  for  applying  the  fertilizer,  drilling  it 
into  the  soil  about  two  inches  deep  and  by  working 
the  earth  it  becomes  well  mixed.  In  applying  it  to 
grass  land,  I  keep  the  tubes  in  suspension  and  find 
this  a  very  convenient  mode.  3.  This  would  depend 
on  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer.  It  is  safest  to 
use  high-grade  ammoniates  after  the  growth  of  the 
plants  has  begun.  I  think  the  potash  salts  could  be 
used  to  advantage  by  applying  them  three  or  four 
months  before  putting  in  the  seed.  There  is  much  to 
be  learnt  on  this  point,  and  T  am  experimenting  along 
this  line.  My  best  results  were  obtained  last  year 
from  a  complete  home-mixture  of  chemicals.  In  no 
instance  did  it  pay  to  use  any  one  of  the  three  elements 
of  plant  food  alone.  In  mixing  for  grass  land  I  use 
some  dry  earth  to  get  greater  bulk,  as  I  can  then  dis¬ 
tribute  it  more  evenly  and,  being  put  on  the  surface,  I 
think  it  well  to  mix  in  some  dry  soil.  I  save  the  earth 
from  the  potato  cellar  and  fine  it,  as  it  makes  a  good 
“filler.”  J.  H.  DENISE. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  gives  this  account  of  a  home-mixture  used  by 
Mr.  Denise  for  potatoes.  It  contained 

100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

200  “  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

200  “  ground  tish. 

400  “  ground  bone. 

400  •*  bone  black  superphosphate. 

400  “  S.  C.  rock. 

200  “  muriate  of  potash.  ra 

100  “  hlgli-grade  sulphate  of  potash. 

2000 

As  analyzed  by  the  station,  this  mixture  contained 
434  per  cent  nitrogen,  11 X  phosphoric  acid  and  seven 
per  cent  potash.  The  materials  cost  $30.00  per  ton 
and  $1  extra  for  mixing  and  freight. 

Put  the  Food  Close  By. 

1.  It  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  crop  grown.  If 
one  had  a  fine  young  horse  growing  up  and  wanted  to 
push  his  growth  as  much  as  possible,  should  he  give 
him  a  mess  of  oats  and  set  it  just  far  enough  away 
from  him  so  that  he  would  have  to  grow  six  months 
before  he  could  reach  it  ?  This  comparison  illustrates 
my  own  theory  in  growing  crops  and  the  advantages 
of  using  fertilizers  in  the  hills  or  drills.  I  think  it  best 
to  have  the  plant  foods  near  enough  so  that  the  roots 
can  reach  them  from  the  first  start.  2.  Fordoing  so  in 
the  drill,  I  have  found  the  Hudson  fertilizer  distributor 
the  best.  I  think  it  rather  difficult  to  make  a  machine  to 
put  fertilizers  in  the  hills,  as  they  vary  from  two  to 
five  feet  apart  Not  much  of  the  hill  system  is  prac¬ 
ticed  on  Long  Island  at  the  present  time,  however,  as 
almost  all  drill  and  broadcast.  Any  hilliDg  is  done 
crosswise  on  drills,  which  allows  cultivation  both  ways. 
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3.  There  is  no  better  time  for  using  fertilizers  than  as 
soon  after  plowing  as  possible,  as  they  mix  much  bet¬ 
ter  with  the  soil  before  it  has  become  crusty,  provided 
the  plowing  is  done  at  the  proper  time.  I  would  not 
advise  doing  it  in  the  fall  and  putting  the  fertilizer  on 
them  for  spring  and  summer  crops.  4.  I  think  it  cer¬ 
tainly  pays  to  moisten  fertilizers  that  are  very  fine 
and  dry,  because,  if  there  is  a  brisk  wind  when  they 
are  applied  in  a  dry  state  on  small  fields,  a  fourth,  and 
often  a  third,  is  blown  into  the  woods  or  an  adjoining 
field,  which  is  a  heavy  loss.  No  farmer  can  afford  to 
fertilize  his  neighbors’  fields  or  the  woods. 

Long  Island.  robinson  Gordon. 


Crosbey  Peach  and  Ground  Bone. 

W.  H.  P.,  Silver  Lane,  Conn. — 1.  What  about  the 
Crosbey  peach  ?  Who  has  set  the  variety  ?  2.  Which 
is  the  better  for  berries — bone  meal  or  ground  bone  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Crosbey  peach  originated  in  Billerica, 
Mass.,  about  17  years  ago.  It  has  since  been  fruited 
in  various  parts  of  the  East  and  its  hardiness  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  The  tree  is  of  somewhat  dwarf  growth, 
the  fruit  of  medium  size,  yellow  in  color,  splashed 
with  carmine  and  less  acid,  according  to  Mr.  Hale, 
than  most  peaches  of  the  Crawford  class.  It  ripens 
with  Oldmixon.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  has  raised  this  variety  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  2.  The  finer  the  bone  is  ground  the  quicker 
will  be  its  effects. 

The  Strawberry  Crown  Borer. 

A.  \V.,  Montpelier,  Ft— What  is  the  strawberry 
weevil? 

Ans  —  The  strawberry  Crown  Borer  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  of  a  dark  color  The  grubs 
bore  into  the  crown  of  the  plant,  destroying  the  fruit 
stems.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  insect  that  our 
inquirer  may  allude  to.  We  would  suggest  as  a 
remedy  spraying  the  vines  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

A  Big:  Corn  Yield  For  Missouri. 

A.  K.,  Washington,  Mo. — I  would  like  to  raise  such 
a  crop  of  corn  as  J.  Van  Loon,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  tells  of 
on  page  100.  The  ground  I  intend  to  put  in  corn  is  a 
dark  sandy  creek  bottom  which  was  in  clover  one 
year  and  broken  up  last  fall.  Another  piece  is  hill 
land  which  has  been  in  meadow  for  three  years  but  is 
not  broken  up  yet.  It  used  to  yield  30  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  Had  I  better  get  the  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  just  certain  chemicals  and  mix  them  myself, 
and  where  is  a  good  reliable  house  here  in  the  West 
to  order  from  ? 

Ans. — To  equal  Mr.  Van  Loon’s  yield  we  should  im¬ 
itate  his  methods  as  far  as  possible.  He  used  tank¬ 
age  or  manure  on  the  sod,  and  if  you  can  harrow  in  a 
good  coat  of  manure  do  so  by  all  means.  Mr.  Van 
Loon  has  used  a  complete  fertilizer,  and  we  would 
advise  you  to  do  the  same  as  you  do  not  know  that 
your  soil  particularly  needs  any  one  ingredient  above 
another.  All  the  firms  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y. ' 
have  Western  headquarters.  You  can  either  buy  a 
mixed  fertilizer  or  buy  the  chemicals  and  mix  your 
own— a  comparison  of  prices  alone  will  tell  you  which 
is  cheaper.  Among  Western  fertilizer  houses  is  the 
Thompson  &  Edwards  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  Take 
the  formula  given  in  this  week’s  issue  for  corn.  We 
should  use  at  least  500  pounds,  one  half  harrowed  in 
before  planting  and  the  other  half  when  the  grain 
drill  will  just  clear  the  corn  plants  so  you  can  dis¬ 
tribute  the  fertilizer  with  that  tool.  Mr.  Van  Loon’s 
“  tablespoonful  per  hill”  would  mean  nearly  300 
pounds  per  acre  or  400  in  all.  In  connection  with  this 
culture  you  might  use  on  different  rows  different 
combinations  of  bone,  potash  and  nitrogen,  to  see 
which  your  land  most  needs.  We  have  often  explained 
about  such  an  experiment. 

A  Home  Mixture  for  Corn. 

J.  M.  D.,  Milford,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  plant  15  acres  of 
corn  and  would  like  to  raise  60  to  70  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre  in  a  good  season.  The  land,  an  old 
Timothy  meadow,  slopes  to  the  east  and  is  good  corn 
land.  Can  I  buy  the  chemicals  and  mix  them  cheaper 
than  to  use  as  a  special  corn  phosphate?  What 
is  a  good  formula  and  how  much  should  I  apply  ? 

Ans. — There  are  many  sides  to  this  home-mixing 
problem.  Undoubtedly  the  first  cost  of  the  chemicals 
is  cheaper,  especially  when  bought  in  large  lots.  You 
cannot  get  so  perfect  a  mixture  with  shovel,  hoe  and 
rake  as  the  manufacturers  give  you,  and  you  are  not 
so  sure  of  getting  pure  chemicals  as  you  are  of  getting 
pure  mixed  goods.  The  following  formula  will  give 
an  analysis  equal  to  that  of  the  best  corn  fertilizer : 


Ground  bone .  800 

Bone-black  superphosphate . 400 

Muriate  of  potash .  300 

Nitrate  of  soda . ; . 4Q0 

Total . 1,900 


This  will  give  you  all  the  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  found  in  a  ton  of  good  corn  fertilizer.  The 
advantage  of  the  manufacturer’s  fertilizer  would  be 
that  the  nitrogen,  for  example,  will  be  obtained  from 


half  a  dozen  different  sources,  like  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  ground  fish,  tankage,  guano, 
dried  blood,  flesh,  etc.,  while  you  will  have  but  two 
forms— nitrate  of  soda  and  bone.  You  can  see  that 
you  cannot  mix  so  many  different  substances  in  a  small 
lot  and  have  a  perfect  mixture.  The  manufacturers 
do  it  better  because  they  mix  in  large  lots  and  have 
perfect  machinery  for  doing  it.  What  is  the  advantage 
of  having  different  forms  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  ?  Ask  yourself  that  question  about  feeding  your 
stock.  You  could  make  a  perfect  ration  of  ensilage 
and  cotton-seed  meal  or  clover  hay  and  corn  meal,  and 
yet  all  the  best  dairymen  seem  to  believe  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  four  or  five  different  foods  will  give  the  best 
results.  We  should  use  at  least  500  pounds  per  acre 
of  this  mixture,  half  broadcasted  and  harrowed  in  and 
half  cultivated  in  when  the  plants  are  knee-high. 

Various  Fertilizer  Questions. 

J.  N.,  Newark,  Del. — 1.  Is  phosphoric  acid  in  South 
Carolina  rock  worth  as  much,  pound  for  pound,  as  in 
raw  bone?  2.  Can  the  acid  used  to  dissolve  the  rock 
have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  land?  3.  How  about 
the  following  formula  for  corn:  150  p  unds  of  rock; 
150  pounds  of  raw  bone;  ammonia  four  to  five  per  cent; 
25  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  with  50  to  56  per  cent 
of  actual  potash?  Is  it  necessary  to  add  nitrate  of 
soda  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  South  Carolina 
rock  is  insoluble.  It  can  be  rendered  soluble  only  by 
treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid 
in  fine  bone  is  worth  seven  cents  a  pound;  that  in 
rock  about  two  cents.  3.  No.  It  will  not  harm  the 
laDd,  but  it  is  harmful  to  seeds  when  it  comes  in  ac¬ 
tual  contact.  4.  It  would  be  well  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  formula. 

“Tree’’  Such  An  Agent  As  This. 

A.  Q.  M.,  Clyde,  Kan. — There  is  an  agent  here  sell¬ 
ing  the  tree  currant  and  also  a  tree  gooseberry.  The 
currant  is  represented  as  being  as  large  as  a  large 
cranberry  ;  the  gooseberry  as  having  a  diameter  of  an 
inch  and  a  half.  Are  there  any  such  fruits  ? 

Ans. — Tree  currants  and  tree  gooseberries  are 
frauds  upon  the  face  of  them.  There  can  be  no  such 
things  except  through  manipulation.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  any  currants  as  large  as  cranber¬ 
ries  or  gooseberries  as  large  as  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  We  would  advise  you  to  have  no  dealings 
whatever  with  the  firm  you  mention. 

Manure  or  Tannery  Waste. 

S.  H.  P.,  Newfield,  N.  Y. — What  would  be  the  worth, 
per  ton,  of  lime,  hen  manure  and  scrapings  from  a 
tannery  as  taken  from  the  vats  and  hauled  out  in 
piles.  I  live  2>£  miles  from  the  village  and  can  get 
all  the  stable  manure  I  wish  to  handle  for  25  cents 
per  ton.  Can  I  afford  to  haul  the  tankage  at  the 
same  rate  ? 

Ans. — We  have  no  analysis  of  such  tankage  and 
could  only  guess  at  its  value.  At  25  cents  a  load  we 
should  haul  all  the  manure  we  could  get  and  not  touch 
the  tankage.  In  any  event  don’t  use  lime  on  hen 
manure  or  tankage. 

Alsike  Clover;  Sod  For  Potatoes. 

C.  H.,  Selin’s  Orove,  Pa.— I  Will  Alsike  clover  thrive 
on  land  that  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  wet  in  the  spring, 
and  sometimes  overflows  with  back  wat  r  from  the 
river,  which  remains  on  the  land  from  24  to  ;  2  hours  ? 

If  within  a  week  or  two  after  the  clover  seed  is  sown 
the  land  overflows  and  the  water  remains  on  for  a  few 
days,  will  it  destroy  the  seed  ?  2.  Which  is  the  better 
way  to  raise  potatoes  in  soil  half  loam  and  sand  mixed 
—to  plow  the  clover  under  on  the  potatoes,  or  to 
plow  it  under  and  then  harrow  the  soil  fine,  furrow  it 
out  and  plant  the  potatoes  and  cover  them  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Alsike  clover  (Trifolium  hybridum)  thrives 
well  in  cold,  wet  and  stiff  soils,  but  we  should  think 
that  inundations  such  as  you  speak  of  would  kill  it 
out.  2.  W  e  should  prefer  to  plow  the  clover  under, 
and  harrow,  etc. 

Cows  That  Say  “Bedding”  to  Grain  Hay. 

J.  A.  N.,  Jersey  City. — Will  some  reader  of  The  Rural 
give  his  experience  in  cutting  rye,  before  heading, 
and  curing  it  for  hay,  for  winter  feeding  to  cattle,  and 
also  as  to  oats  and  wheat  ? 

Ans. — In  1890,  I  cut  four  acres  of  rye  in  full  bloom. 
The  field  promised  25  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  The 
neighbors  inquired  around  covertly  concerning  my 
sanity.  It  cured  straight  and  stiff  and  all  admirable 
human  qualities  were  required  to  keep  a  load  of  it  in 
the  wagon  long  enough  to  reach  the  barn.  It  made  a 
big  mow.  I  offered  it  to  the  cattle  as  I  would  offer 
them  hay  and  they  said,  “  bedding.”  So  we  cut  it  and 
mixed  it  with  ensilage  half  and  half.  It  was  then  well 
eaten  and  seemed  as  valuable  as  the  same  amount  of 
hay.  We  cut  grain  each  year  in  this  way  and  find  it  a 
valuable  extension  to  the  coarse  fodder  besides  clear¬ 
ing  the  land  for  a  late  crop  of  corn.  In  1892  we  cut 
the  rye  when  the  first  bloom  appeared,  still  the  cattle 
would  not  accept  it  as  hay  though  eating  it  well  when 


mixed  with  ensilage.  It  should  probably  be  cut  about 
the  middle  of  May,  when  heading.  I  shall  try  that 
this  year.  Wheat  cut  in  the  last  of  the  milk  is  treated 
in  the  same  way  by  the  cattle  and  I  shall  cut  it  earlier 
this  year.  Wheat  is  more  leafy  than  rye,  but  seems 
harsher  and  stiffer.  We  shall  cut  both  earlier  each 
year  until  the  cattle  will  accept  them  as  readily  as 
hay,  if  it  can  be  done.  Oats  for  hay  were  better 
grown  mixed  with  field  peas,  sowing  1%  to  2  bushels 
of  each  per  acre  and  cutting  when  the  oats  are  in  the 
milk  and  the  peas  half  podded.  e.  c.  bibge. 


Ashes  and  Bone  for  Potatoes. 

PL.  B.  S.,  Fall  River,  Mass. — Would  a  fertilizer  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts  of  ground  bone  and  unleached 
wood  ashes  be  a  complete  one  on  a  sandy  loam,  (not 
rich)  for  a  potato  crop,  and  how  many  pounds  per 
acre  ? 


Ans. — Yes,  in  one  sense,  and  yet  it  might  not  give 
full  satisfaction.  Half  a  ton  each  of  average  wood 
ashes  and  ground  raw  bone  would  analyze  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  ton  of  standard  mixed  fertilizer : 


Ashes  and  Bone. 
Potato  Fertilizer. 


POUNDS  PER  TON. 


Nltroxen 
.  85 
.  80 


Phos.  Acid. 
220 
180 


Potash. 


140 


You  can  see  the  waste  in  using  the  ashes  and  bone. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  potash  in  half  a  ton  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  potato  fertilizer  you  must  use  over  2,500  pounds 
of  your  ashes  and  bone,  though  this  gives  you  nearly 
three  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  you  need,  and 
somewhat  more  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  in  the  bone 
too  is  slowly  soluble  and  of  little  benefit  to  young 
plants.  The  feeding  of  a  plant  is  not  unlike  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  an  animal.  A  grown-up  cow  can  eat  cotton 
seed  meal,  cob  meal,  stalks  or  straw.  But  that  food 
would  have  killed  her  when  she  was  a  calf.  In 
calfhood  it  needed  milk  and  other  quickly  digestible 
foods.  Just  so  with  a  young  and  tender  potato  plant. 
Its  food  must  be  soluble  and  close  at  hand.  That  is 
why  a  good  fertilizer  should  contain  nitrate  of  soda  or 
other  soluble  forms  of  nitrogen.  These  are  like  the 
milk  for  the  calf,  while  the  nitrogen  in  bone  is  like 
the  coarse  foods  that  suit  the  cow.  If  you  want  to 
use  the  ashes  you  should  broadcast  them  and  harrow 
in,  and  then  use  in  addition  m  the  hill  or  drill  a  mix¬ 
ture  made  up  on  this  basis 


Nitrate  of  soda .  200 

Raw  bone . 200 

Superphosphate . 200 

Sulphate  of  potash .  50 


050 

To  obtain  the  benefit  of  1,000  pounds  of  the  potato 
fertilizer  you  will  have  to  use  1,000  pounds  of  ashes, 
and  the  whole  650  pounds  of  mixture  in  the  drjll. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

S.  H.  C.,  Erwlnna,  Pa.— Tue  Cyclone  insect  exter¬ 
minating  machine  is  a  good  thing. 

A  Tree  Gooseberry. — H.  R.  W.,  Benton  Center,  N.  Y. 
—We  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Watson 
Seedling  Tree  gooseberry,  and  we  have  as  little  confi¬ 
dence  in  it  as  we  have  knowledge  of  it. 

About  Blackberries.— J .  M.  M.,  Wellburn,  Canada.— 
The  Taylor  blackberry  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  Snyder- 
one  of  the  hardiest  varieties  grown.  Erie  is  not  hardy. 
Minnewaski  is  about  as  hardy  as  Kittatinny.  Ancient 
Briton  is  about  as  hardy  as  Taylor,  but  the  berries  are 
smaller,  though  of  fine  quality. 

Soja  Beans.  H.  A.  I’.,  Crescent,  la. — There  are  many 
varieties  of  these  beans.  Three  different  sorts  were 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  year.  Write  to  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan.  Yes,  we 
think  that  they  are  the  same  things  that  parties  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Missouri  are  sending  out  as  coffee  plants. 

Scotch  Heather  Seed.— Mr.  Wm.  S.  Kimball,  the 
famous  amateur  horticulturist  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  has 
procured  with  much  trouble  a  lot  of  Scotch  Heather 
seed  that  he  is  willing  to  share  with  others,  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  this  country,  at  cost  to  him,  viz  ,  $1.25  per 
pound.  This  plant,  Erica  herbacea  carnea,  is  of  easy 
cultivation.  Start  it  in  gentle  heat — a  box  or  pot. 

Bush  Fruits. — G.  C.  C. ,  Greece,  N.  Y. — Of  gooseber¬ 
ries,  try  Red  Jacket  and  Columbus.  Of  currants,  try 
Fay’s  Prolific  and  Cherry  :  Victoria  is  a  good  late  sort. 
Of  red  raspberries,  try  Cuthbert,  Golden  Queen, 
Shaffer  and  Royal  Church.  Of  blackcaps  try  Souhegan, 
Hillborn  and  Ohio.  Of  blackberries,  try  Minnewaski, 
Lovett’s  Best,  Erie  and  Taylor. 

Potato  Fertilizer.— A.  O.  B.,  Franklin.— We  would 
like  as  high  as  eight  or  nine  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  not  less  than  eight  per  cent  of 
potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate.  Four  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen  is  little  enough,  and  this,  if  furnished  by  bone 
alone,  would  not  be  sufficiently  soluble.*  We  would 
use  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda— say  100  pounds 
to  the  acre — which  would  furnish  nitrogen  for  the 
young  plants  in  the  early  season  before  the  nitrogen 
of  the  bone  becomes  soluble. 
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A  Melon  on  Each  Two  Square  Feet. 

D.  F.  W.,  Ashland,  0. — While  reading 
The  Rural  I  saw  advice  asked  about  fer¬ 
tilizing  melons.  For  musk-melons  in  my 
garden,  I  prepare  the  soil  with  as  much 
stable  manure  as  I  would  use  in  fitting 
it  for  cabbages.  Then  with  the  garden 
cultivator  I  score  out  about  two  inches 
deep  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart  and 
scatter  just  enough  fertilizer  in  the  rows 
to  fairly  dust  the  ground  in  them,  then 
run  the  cultivator  through  the  rows 
again.  (The  shovel  I  use  is  made  of  a 
grain  drill  point  and  dressed  so  as  to  be 
spread  out  somewhat  at  the  bottom,  so 
as  to  dig  and  cut  grass  roots.)  After  run¬ 
ning  through  the  rows  the  second  time, 

I  drill  the  seeds  by  hand  in  the  rows 
thick  enough  to  be  sure  to  get  a  stand, 
and  cover  about  half  an  inch  deep.  I 
plant  in  this  way  to  be  sure  to  get  a  good 
stand,  and  where  I  fail  to  get  one,  I 
can  easily  with  a  trowel  transplant 
the  young  plants  from  where  they  are 
too  thick  to  where  they  are  lacking,  with 
but  little  trouble.  Single  plants  in  the 
row  do  better  than  in  the  hill ;  insects 
do  not  get  in  their  work  as  they  do  in  the 
hill.  After  all  the  danger  from  this  source 
is  about  past,  I  thin  out  so  that  each 
plant  is  about  three  feet  from  its  neigh¬ 
bor.  This  gives  each  an  independent 
position.  Then  each  plant  gets  an  equal 
share  of  the  rain  on  the  lot.  Should  the 
root  grubs  begin  to  work  on  the  roots, 
which  can  be  discovered  by  the  plant  just 
wilting,  dissolve  nitrate  of  potash,  one 
ounce,  in  a  pint'of  water,  and  put  a  table¬ 
spoonful  into  a  pail  of  water  and  apply  a 
pint  to  each  hill  in  the  evening.  Keep 
this  up  for  several  days  or  until  the  first 
solution  is  all  used.  I  use  seeds  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  kinds,  as  I  plant  for  family 
use,  and  save  the  seeds  of  the  best  each 
year,  and,  when  I  plant  next  year,  I  also 
buy  some  new  seeds  of  some  of  the  Green 
Nutmeg  varieties,  and  never  fail  to  have 
lots  of  melons.  I  believe  that  by  this 
method  I  can  raise  a  melon  for  every  two 
square  feet  of  ground  in  the  lot. 

Who  Will  Name  the  Disease? 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III.— On  page 
138,  Tiie  Rural  is  mistaken — the  Japan¬ 
ese  Climbing  cucumber  was  offered  last 
year.  I  planted  it  along  with  the  Bal¬ 
loon  vine,  Balsam  apple,  Mina  lobata 
and  some  other  vines  under  a  four  wire 
trellis,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will 
climb,  but  what  I  write  especially  for  is 
to  state  that  a  peculiar  fungus  or  bac¬ 
terium  attacked  it  when  the  first  cucum¬ 
bers  had  set,  and  killed  all  my  vines. 
The  disease  spread  also  to  the  other 
plants  and  damaged  them  more  or  less. 
This  was  in  wet  weather:  a  dry  spell  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  disease  was  checked.  Speci¬ 
men  diseased  leaves  were  sent  to  the 
State  Horticulturist,  but  the  nature  of 
the  trouble  was  not  determined.  The 
disease  radiated  from  a  point.  The  leaves 
were  covered  with  a  substance  greasy 
to  the  touch,  resembling  iron  rust  satu¬ 
rated  in  oil.  They  wilted,  but  did  not 
shrivel  much  for  a  day  or  two.  Under 
favorable  conditions  the  disease  spread 
very  rapidly  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
melon,  pumpkin  and  similar  vines  are 
liable  to  it.  What  is  it  ? 

A  Wholesale  Potato  Business. 

E.  H.  C.,  River  Falls,  Wis.— There 
are  over  25  Aspinwall  planters  in  this 
neighborhood  and  the  highest  price  for 
rent  of  a  machine  is  40  cents  per  acre, 
and  65  cents  per  acre  when  the  owner 
furnishes  the  team  and  driver ;  but  25 
cents  per  acre  is  the  ruling  rent  of  the 
machine  alone.  Each  is  expected  to 
plant  about  100  acres  each  season.  With 
line  of  my  own  I  planted  180  acres  in 


r«FENCING 

*  BfcggL^WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


1889  and  it  did  the  work  at  the  rate  of 
7) 4  acres  per  day,  and  our  Hoover  & 
Prout  digger  dug  the  whole  crop,  which 
amounted  to  a  little  over  32,000  bushels 
I  made  an  average  of  about 


by  weight, 

1,000  bushels  per  day,  delivered  at  the 
car,  starch  factory  or  cellar.  The  crop 
sold  for  only  16  cents  per  bushel,  and 
still  gave  a  profit.  The  best  day’s  dig¬ 
ging  for  that  year  was  2,388  bushels  in 
10%  hours,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
ever  made  with  the  digger. 

I  have  noticed  a  few  articles  in  The 
Rural  in  regard  to  handling  potatoes 
from  the  field,  and  find  that  a  great  many 
use  boxes  for  picking  them  up.  I  never 
saw  anything  of  the  kind  here,  and  this 
is  a  big  potato  country.  Most  of  the 
farmers,  who  raise  any  to  sell,  plant  from 
10  to  60  acres,  and  all  use  bushel  baskets 
to  pick  into,  one  man  to  the  basket,  and 
they  empty  into  sacks,  one  bushel  to  the 
sack.  When  a  man  starts  to  pick  up  he 
puts  about  20  sacks  into  one  and  throws 
this  ahead  of  him  about  the  distance  in 
which  a  bushel  can  be  picked  from  two 
rows.  He  then  takes  out  one  sack,  and 
sends  the  rest  on  ahead  as  at  first.  In 
this  way  an  ordinary  man  will  pick  up 
from  100  to  150  bushels  in  10  hours.  The 
man  who  hauls  the  tubers  from  the  field, 
loads  the  sacks  from  the  ground,  and  will 
put  about  600  bushels  in  the  cellar  each 
day,  without  a  man  or  boy  to  help  load 
or  empty.  The  sacks  cost  five  cents  each 
and  will  last  about  two  seasons  and  then 
be  worth  three  cents  each  to  fill  orders 
for  “sacked  potatoes.”  In  the  way  we 
handle  our  potatoes  from  planting  to 
marketing,  there  is  more  net  profit  in 
this  crop,  even  at  18  cents  per  bushel,  at 
depot  or  starch  factory,  than  in  any  other 
raised  here,  although  we  have  farmers 
who  raise  32  bushels  of  wheat,  60  to  75 
bushels  of  oats,  75  bushels  of  corn  and 
50  bushels  of  barley  per  acre.  The  av¬ 
erage  yield  of  potatoes  is  from  175  to  250 
bushels,  and  some  large  fields  do  even 
better.  Ten  years  ago  about  100  to  125 
bushels  was  considered  a  good  yield,  but 
we  found  that  by  thoroughly  preparing 
the  ground,  we  could  not  only  raise  twice 
as  many  per  acre,  but  that  we  could  raise 
them  cheaper.  The  potato  crop  in  this 
section  last  season  paid  a  net  profit  >of 
from  $50  to  $75  per  acre  on  land  worth 


INVALIDS. 


INFANTS 

TRADE "I 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  Infant  to  be 
*ell  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Convj 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS, 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
Dolibcr-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 


Avoid  Boiling  Bain  Water 

BY  USING 


SAP  PAIL  COVERS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

11385.  NILES,  OHIO 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Ontpns  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  8tencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


AWKEYE 

GRUB-STUMP 

MACHINE  .  JSL- 


Mpwks  on  eihher  SlANDINGl 

MTimber°b5tiimps| 

'AiRbJkWill  pull  an  ordinary^ 
ik  Grub  in  IS  MINUTES 


In  non  Pliimc  bear  abundant  crops  every 
Japan  lIU  III  o  year  in  localities  where  cur- 
culio  and  black  knot  entirely  destroy  other 
kinds.  $800  per  acre  can  be  made  the  3d 
year.  Send  stamp  for  Plum  circ.  and  Catal’g 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants. 
WM.  F.  BASSETT  &  SON.  Hammonton.  N.  J. 


SPRAY 

(oupi* 

ft  &V 


W..rmy  T  n  il 
and  I^al  Blight 
of  Apples,  Pears,  NRHfc  Ai 
IChernes. and  Plums  xjtvfcJ 
prevented ;  also  Grape 
I  and  Potato  Rot — by 
spraying  with  Stahl’s 
Double  Acting  Excelsior  M 
Spraying  Outfits.  Best  M 
in  the  market.  Thousands  « 
in  use.  Catalogue,  describ- 
ing  all  insects  injurious  to 
fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 


Fruits  when  all  others  fail.  See  testimony,  des¬ 
cription,  and  colored  plates,  which  will  be  sent  I*  ree. 

PEDIGREE  PLANTS - 

all  best  STRAWBERRIES. 
G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE, 

Bend  for  catalogue.  .South  Glastonbury,  Conn- 


HENDERSON’S  SPECIAL  GRASS  MIXTURES 


FOR  HAY  OR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

These  mixtures  will  give  a  pasture  that  will  stand  without  renewal  for  20  years.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  now  sown  with  them  annually. 

Henderson's  American  Farmers’  Manual,  offering  the  most  complete  list  of  Grasses, 
Fodder  Plants,  Cereals  and  Boot  Crops,  mailed  free  on  application. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Thousands 


PEACH  Trees,  Idaho  and  Wilder  PEARS, 
Abundance  PLUMSantf  STOCK— by 
mall  postpaid,  are  our  specialties. 


a  Of  dollars  I  spent  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  Suit 
Rheum,  which  I  had 
1 3  years.  Physicians 
said  they  never  saw  so 
severe  a  case.  My  legs, 
back  and  arms  were  cov- 

begantotake  HOOD’S 
S  AIt«AI»ARII-Ii  A  , 

Mr.  S.  G.  i>erry.  &nd  the  flesh  became 
more  healthy,  the  sores  soon  healed,  the 
scales  fell  off,  I  was  soon  able  to  give  up  ban¬ 
dages  and  crutches,  and  a  happy  man  1  was. 
S.  G  Derry,  45  Bradford  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HOOD'S  PlLLS  cure  liver  ills,  constipation, 
biliousness,  jaundice,  and  sick  headache.  Try  them. 


ot  or  Blight. 
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'.  No  Worms, _ _ 

this  new  Cherry,  write  for  oar 


For  a  full  description 


Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 
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r///cf«  Murttri m,  HIQHTSTOWk 


We  also  make  the  Best 
W*BDERyou  ever  saw.  Bet- 
■  ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  he 
QUicic,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  Is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  la  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 
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POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the  f  ■  |  V  - 
19th  century.  No  work  M 
hand  work  ;  no  more  high  jt 
priced  Diggers.  W e  challenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5.000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Nothing  On  Earth  Will 


Ball  Bearings 

make  light  draft 
and  don’t  wear  out. 
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Double  Levers 
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Independently.  The 
best  for  hillside  or 
level. 


Pulverizes  fall  plowing,  spring  plowing, 
stubble,  breaking. 

Useful  spring,  summer,  fall.  Often  saves  all 
plowing.  Turns  under  manure,  grain  broad¬ 
casted,  etc.  Made  4-5-6-7-8  feet  wide.  Send 
for  free  book  “TUB  REASON  WHY.” 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO» 
STERLING,  ILL. 

or  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  COLUMBUS,  a 
(Mention  this  paper  J _ 


square  hole  discs 
square  hole  spools 
one  piece,  square 
hole  washers.  No 
loosening  or  turning 
on  the  shaft. 


Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

That  “  Clover  Seed  Poetry.” 

J.  J.  P.,  Warsaw,  Ky. — The  number 
of  The  Rural  for  February  28  was  re¬ 
ceived  yesterday,  and  to-day  while  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  farmers  one 
old  “know-it-all”  farmer  while  on  the 
fertilizer  question,  remarked  that  he  had 
intended  to  sow  a  quantity  of  clover  seed 
this  spring',  but  nobody  would  catch  him 
paying  $10  a  bushel  for  it.  A  thrifty 
farmer  spoke  up  and  said  that  he  had 
just  bought  $80  worth  and  thought  it 
money  well  spent  even  at  the  high  price. 
I  pulled  out  The  Rural  and  read, 
“  Clover  seed  is  awful  high,  it’s  ’most  a 
cent  a  seed.”  T  thought  it  so  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  that  I  could  not  help 
reading  it.  I  believe  that  farmers  as  a 
rule  are  more  ignorant  as  a  class  in 
regard  to  their  own  business  than  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Why,  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  a  single  farmer  in 
this  county  who  can  tell  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  of  plant  food,  and  lots 
of  them  are  worth  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 
They  don’t  know  the  ABC,  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  How  many  subscribers  are  there 
for  The  Rural  in  the  county  ?  I  doubt 
if  there  is  one.  My  own  business  is  that 
of  growing  fruit  of  various  kinds,  and 
what  little  I  have  learned  through  hor¬ 
ticultural  papers  and  rural  books  has 
caused  me  to  thirst  for  more.  I  believe 
it  would  do  me  good  to  attend  the  short 
course  in  agriculture  at  Cornell,  and  I 
think  of  doing  so  next  winter.  In  regard 
to  strawberries,  I  have  tested  about  60 
varieties,  and  Bubach  No.  5  stands  at 
the  head  with  Parker  Earle  as  a  fertilizer. 
I  have  ordered  a  dozen  Timbrell  this 
spring. 

When  To  Poison  The  Cnrcnllo. 

C.  C.  P.,  Pultenet,  N.  Y. — Let  G.  R. 
W.,  page  127,  wait  until  he  can  see  the 
bite  or  puncture  made  by  the  curculio, 
and  then  spray  and  wait  a  week  or  10 
days  and  spray  again,  doing  so  three  or 
four  times  in  all  unless  it  should  be  rainy, 
when  he  will  have  to  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  All  the  work  done  and  the  poison 
used  before  the  plum  is  stung  are  thrown 
away.  One  may  paint  a  plum  with  Paris- 
green  until  it  is  thickly  coated,  and  the 
little  Turk  will  drive  his  gouge  through 
the  poison  and  deposit  the  egg  in  the 
flesh  of  the  plum.  The  egg  hatches  and 
the  worm  works  his  way  to  the  center  of 
the  plum  out  of  the  way  of  the  poison  ; 
hence  one  should  wait  until  the  gouge  is 
made,  fill  this  with  an  insecticide  and 
the  first  bite  the  worm  takes  will  be  his 
last.  I  have  worked  four  years  on  this 
line  and  do  not  believe  a  wormy  plum 
can  be  found  among  a  hundred  in  my 
orchard. 

Best  Winter  Layers. 

Harry  Carew,  Ohio. — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  February  11,  a  subscriber  asks  which 
are  the  better  fowls,  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  then  asks  which  is  the 
best  of  four,  White  Leghorns,  Partridge 
Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Langshans. 
The  editor  has  given  his  opinion,  and  I 
think  it  a  pretty  sound  one,  but  as  he, 
like  all  good  editors,  does  not  arrogate 
to  himself  all  wisdom,  and  is  very  nice 
abeut  allowing  people  who  disagree  with 
him  to  have  their  say  on  any  matter,  I 
thought  that  my  experience  might,  pos¬ 
sibly,  be  something  added  to  the  general 
fund  which  belongs  to  all  who  read  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  began  to  breed 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  I  am  breeding 
them  yet,  because  I  want  to  keep  the 
very  best  hens  I  can  get  for  eggs.  I  hope 
no  one  will  think  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  any  other  kind,  for 
during  the  time  I  have  been  breeding 
Brown  Leghorns  I  have  tried  about  all 
the  breeds  in  the  Standard,  hoping  to 
find  something  that  was  superior  to  them, 
but  at  this  writing  I  have  not  found  any¬ 
thing  that  leads  me  to  change  breeds.  I 
tried  White  Leghorns,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  Browns,' and 


a  whole  summer’s  test  developed  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  as  good  layers.  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Langshans, 
Cochins  and  Hamburgs  have  come  and 
gone  in  my  yards  without  leaving  behind 
any  regretful  memories,  except  in  those 
instances  where  the  feed  bill  was  largely 
in  excess  of  the  income  from  eggs.  All 
this  time  the  Brown  Leghorns  have  been 
making  money  for  me  in  a  very  gratify¬ 
ing  way.  I  have  no  sentiment  in  this 
thing,  for  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the 
Leghorn  hen  is  altogether  too  fond  of  all 
sorts  of  garden  truck,  and  is  too  free  in 
the  use  of  her  wings,  and  if  she  is  not 
well  fed  she  takes  the  liberty  of  hunting 
food  everywhere,  instead  of  sitting  down 
in  despair  as  some  of  the  heavier  breeds 


There  is  a  certain  uncertainty  about  v 
some  Sced9,  but  not  about  RAWSON’S; 
they  are  always  certain  to  grow.  We  test 
them  ourselves;  we  know  their  worth, 
and  can  guarantee  them  second  to 
none.  Our  extensive  trial  grounds,  in 
addition  to  the  ten  acres  under  glass, 
afford  us  unsurpassed  facilities  not  only 
for  testing  the  germinating  quality  of 
the  Seed,  but  of  seeingthem  come  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Our  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1893 
gives  the  planter  the  benefit  of  our  expe¬ 
rience,  and  contains  many  special  offers 
in  which  there  is  profit  for  you.  Send  for 
it  at  once,. 

W.W.  R AWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass^ 


I  am  going  to  admit  another  thing  :  A 
flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks  will  lay  more 
eggs  in  winter  than  one  of  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  if  neither  is  half  cared  for,  but  if 
both  receive  the  best  possible  care  on 
any  farm  the  Leghorns  will  do  the  best 
work  in  filling  the  egg  basket.  Fowls 
of  neither  breed  will  pay  for  the  feed 
they  consume  if  allowed  to  roost  in  the 
apple  trees,  but  under  such  circumstances 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  will  come  out  ahead. 
To  the  readers  of  this  paper  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  for  all  of  them 
give  their  fowls  good  care.  It’s  the 
“other  fellow”  who  neglects  his  flocks 
and  swears  that  chiekens  don’t  pay. 

I  have  35  Leghorns,  mostly  pullets,  and 
none  over  two  years  old.  They  are  kept 
in  a  house  made  of  six-inch  oak  boards, 
lined  throughout  with  paper.  This  has 
been  practically  frost-proof  this  winter, 
and  none  of  my  hens  have  been  frozen 
at  all.  They  are  fed  on  corn,  wheat 
screenings  and  buttermilk  from  the 
creamery,  and  have  access  to  clover  hay 
that  was  cut  green  and  nicely  cured. 
Sometimes  they  are  fed  a  few  pounds  of 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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THE  MOST  STUBBORN 
Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases,  th«  worst 
forms  of  Scrofula,  all  blood -taints 
and  poisons  of  every  name  and  nat¬ 
ure,  are  utterly  rooted  out  by  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medioal  Discovery. 
For  every  disease  caused  by  a  torpid 
liver  or  impure  blood,  it  is  the  only 
remedy  so  eertain  and  effective  that 
it  can  be  guaranteed.  If  it  fail*  to 
benefit  or  eure,  yon  have  your 
money  back. 
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^  ost  prices.  Illustrated  list  free.  Mention  this  paper.  2 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued . ) 

meat  and  bone  ground  up.  I  do  not  follow 
any  set  rule  about  feeding.  If  the  weather 
is  very  cold,  I  feed  corn  all  the  time,  and 
if  it  is  warm,  I  give  wheat  screenings, 
with  corn  once  in  two  or  three  days  as  a 
change,  buttermilk  and  clover  hay  form 
a  daily  food.  My  hens  began  laying  as 
soon  as  they  were  through  moulting,  and 
kept  it  up  until  the  temperature  got 
down  below  zero,  and  then,  when  they 
were  confined  to  the  house  for  a  week, 
they  stopped  until  the  weather  moder¬ 
ated.  Then  they  began  again,  and  I  get 
half  as  many  eggs  as  I  have  hens  nearly 
every  day.  In  a  year’s  account  kept  with 
the  same  strain,  I  got  almost  exactly  15 
dozen  eggs  from  each  hen  in  a  year,  and 
the  ones  I  have  now  will,  I  am  confident, 
do  better,  for  I  have  been  trying  to  breed 
for  eggs,  with  fancy  points  a  secondary 
though  important  consideration. 

Last  fall  I  bought  a  trio  of  Felch  pedi¬ 
gree  Light  brahmas,  having  been  assured 
that  they  were  famous  winter  layers. 
Soon  after  I  got  them  they  laid  12  eggs, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  their  principal 
anxiety  seems  to  be  to  get  something  to 
eat:  but  they  have  not  produced  an  egg 
since  the  price  got  above  15  cents  a  dozen 
in  our  local  market,  while  the  Leghorns 
have  been  making  me  happy  bringing 
forth  30-cent  eggs.  Possibly  all  I  know 
on  this  subject  could  be  summed  up  in  a 
a  very  few  words,  about  these,  for  in¬ 
stance  :  Given  the  best  possible  care  and 
the  Leghorns,  brown  or  White,  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs  in  a  year  than  any  other 
breed  in  the  Standard. 

A  Kansas  Garden. 

W.  V.  J.,  Comanche  County,  Kansas. 
— Owing  to  our  dry,  hot  summers  many  of 
our  farmers  fail  to  grow  enough  vege¬ 
tables  for  home  use.  I  had  very  indiffer¬ 
ent  success  until  two  years  ago;  but  since 
then  we  have  had  all  we  wished  to  use. 
Possibly  my  experience  might  be  of 
benefit  to  some  Western  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

In  thinking  over  my  failures,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  had  used  too  much  ground, 
that  it  was  not  rich  enough,  was  too  far 
from  the  house  and  that  it  needed  more 
water  than  the  rains  were  likely  to  sup¬ 
ply.  I  selected  a  plot  of  ground  quite  near 
the  kitchen  and  sloping  from  the  well. 
During  the  winter  I  spread  a  thick  coat 
of  well  rotted  stable  manure  on  it  and  in 
the  early  spring  plowed  it  deep.  On  it  I 
spread  hen  manure  and  ashes  and  har¬ 
rowed  thoroughly.  In  order  to  keep  the 
chickens  off,  it  was  fenced  with  palings 
made  of  old  boards,  lath,  etc. 

The  space  inclosed  was  50  feet  square. 
Then  I  was  ready  to  plant.  The  rows 
were  all  run  the  length  of  the  garden. 
I  planted  close  to  the  fence  a  row  of 
winter  onions,  then  onion  sets,  radishes, 
lettuce,  carrots,  peas,  beans,  (bush  and 
dwarf  Lima),  tomatoes,  cabbages,  and, 
text  to  the  fence,  a  row  of  pie-plant,  and 
in  a  corner  some  parsley.  The  cabbages 
were  planted  much  closer  than  is  usual 
in  field  culture,  so  close,  in  fact,  that  the 
heads,  not  the  leaves,  almost  touched 
when  they  were  grown.  This  thick 
growth  helped  to  keep  the  ground  moist 
and  cool  and  made  the  vegetables  more 
crisp  and  tender. 

There  was  nearly  enough  rain  in  1891 
to  keep  things  growing.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  I  watered  from  the  well.  1  his 
is  a  strong  one  25  feet  deep.  The  water 
was  drawn  by  means  of  two  buckets,  a 
rope  and  pulley.  It  was  poured  into  a 
half  barrel  and  conveyed  to  the  garden 
by  means  of  a  pipe,  and  along  the  side 
in  a  small  trench,  from  which  it  was 
allowed  to  run  down  between  the  rows. 
It  took  from  two  to  three  hours  to  give 
the  whole  plot  a  good  watering.  This 
was  done  in  the  evening  and  as  soon  as 
the  ground  was  fit  to  work  the  surface 
was  all  loosened  to  prevent  “baking’ 
and  evaporation.  This  I  found  to  be 
quite  important.  We  had  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  named  that  we  wanted  to  use,  ex¬ 
cept  cabbages,  of  which  none  was  left 


for  winter,  and  of  many  kinds  there  was 
a  surplus.  by  having  the  garden  close 
to  the  house,  I  could  do  the  hoeing  in 
spare  moments,  and  the  vegetables  were 
handy  for  use  and  could  be  had  fresh. 
Some  day  I  expect  to  have  a  larger  plot 
and  a  wind  engine  and  tank  to  supply 
the  water.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it 
was  The  Rural  that  set  me  thinking. 


Peas  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  the 
past  season  : 

The  popular  pea  for  canning  is  called 
Petit  Pois  or  Small  Early  French.  Seeds 
were  furnished  by  Thorburn  &  Co.  and 
planted  April  5.  The  pods  are  rather 
small  and  narrow,  the  seeds  nearly 
smooth,  pale  green  or  buff  in  color,  six 
or  seven  in  a  pod.  The  vines  grow  from 
four  to  five  feet  high.  The  first  picking 
was  made  June  16,  and  the  variety  may 
be  considered  an  intermediate  as  to  sea¬ 
son  of  ripening.  The  peas  continue  to 
mature  until  July  6.  At  first  the  peas 
(seeds)  are  insipid,  though  always  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tender,  but  later  they  are  sweet 
as  well  as  tender.  If  judged  by  the 
quantity  of  peas  (seeds)  gathered,  it  may 
not  be  considered  a  prolific  variety  ;  but, 
if  judged  by  the  number  of  pods  and 
seeds,  it  is  very  prolific. 

Petit  Pois  brings  the  highest  price  of 
any  pea  in  the  market  when  canned.  It 
can  never  prove  a  valuable  market  sort, 
but  for  home  use,  no  matter  what  other 
kinds  are  raised,  it  is  always  a  luxury. 

Stanley,  from  H.  A.  Dreer,  was 
planted  May  2.  Our  first  notes  say : 
“First  mess  June  28.  Peas  medium  to 
large  size,  straight  pods,  unevenly  filled; 
thrifty;  leaves  of  the  largest  size. 

June  28,  we  find  the  vines  18  inehes  to 
two  feet  high,  large,  thrifty  leaves,  pods 
of  medium  size,  straight.  Seeds  variable 
in  size  and  number. 

July  3.  Vines  continue  to  bear  through 
a  long  season.  Pods  variable  as  to  size 
and  number  of  seeds. 

July  3.  Still  in  bloom.  Vines  18  inches 
or  over.  Foliage  fine.  Pods  irregular  in 
size  and  poorly  filled.  Of  the  first  quality. 

July  12.  Is  again  giving  full  pickings. 

July  14.  Still  in  bearing  on  the  top 
stems 

Chelsea,  from  P.  Henderson  &  Co., 
planted  May  2.  First  mess  June  23 — 
vines  18  inches  high.  Pods  of  medium 
size,  seeds  variable.  Chelsea  and  Stanley 
begin  to  mature  at  the  same  time — second 
early — but  while,  as  stated,  the  latter 
matures  through  a  long  season,  the 
former  matures  its  entire  crop  at  once, 
as  we  may  say.  The  pods  are  curved  or 
scimeter  shaped,  well  filled  with  about 
six  large  seeds.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
dwarf,  being  among  the  most  abundant 
bearers,  and  of  perfect  quality. 

Vick’s  Charmer,  from  James  Vick, 
showed  no  advantage  over  the  old  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England.  The  vines  grew  to  the 
height  of  four  feet  or  over. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  from  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  varie¬ 
ties  in  England,  we  are  told.  It  is  a  late 
pea.  The  vines  grew  five  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  very  large  and  covered  with  a 
bloom  that  gives  them  a  glaucous  color. 
Seeds  of  the  largest  size,  seven  or  eight 
in  a  pod.  The  vines  bear  a  long  time. 
July  15  they  were  the  most  prolific  of 
any  on  trial. 

John  Bull  is  like  Stratagem,  Tele¬ 
phone,  etc. 

Woodside  Early',  from  H.  N.  Smith, 
(South  Sudbury,  Mass.)  is  a  day  or  so 
later  than  Chelsea,  the  vines  resembling 
it.  The  seeds  are  large,  not  much 
wrinkled,  but  of  exquisite  quality.  Pods 
straight  from  small  to  medium,  contain¬ 
ing  a  variable  number  of  seeds.  The 
vines  bear  a  long  time,  but  are  not  nota¬ 
bly  productive. 

Profusion  pea,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee, 
planted  May  4,  gave  the  first  mess  July 
4.  Vines  three  feet,  branching  freely 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Our  92ND  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


Wsrnurted  true.  Low¬ 
est  rate*.  Introducers 

of  the  new  Black  Grape 


EATON 


T.  S.  HLBKAKD  CO.,  FREDOMA.  Jf.V. 


Ubo  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


Farm  Annual  for  1 893 


book  of  172  pages,  containing  heawtl- 

fa  I  plates  painted  from  natnre,  ^ 
and  describing  THE  VERY  BEST 
There’s  no  risk  in  planting  Burpee’s  Seed 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

476  and  477  N.  Fifth  St, _ 474  as 


JERRARD  S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 


Ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety.  NIAGARA  and  100  other  kinds.  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS,  CLEMATIS,  TREES,  Ac.  Send  for  n  o  Pf|DT|PF  PH  Portland  NY 
Catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper.  Address  Ui  ui  uUulluL  UUi,  till  1 1  u  1 1 U ,  Hi  la 


$500  IN  CASH 

for  largest  yields  from  a 
single  bushel  of  LINCOLN 
OATS.  Many  other  interest¬ 
ing  CASH  FRIZES. 
Address 

NOETHEUP,  BEASLAN  li 
GOOBWIN  CO., 

Wr  MINNEAPOLIS,  -  MINN. 


OUE  catalogue  for  1893  is  FEES. 
Send  for  it.  Illustrations 

_ ^  beautiful.  Descrip- 

- -  tions  true. 


JTh'\7'A  a  new  pedigree  white  rip  a  ppr 

M  1  .  V  XA. Early,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Productive, Good.  vJTAX.AA.1.  1—* 

The  best  of  the  newer  varieties  was  The  Geneva,  a  flue  white  grape  of  excellent 
8’n  Report  says:  “Of  the  new  sorts  The  Geneva  appeared  to  be  the  most  satis 
'.,  February  4,  page  71,  for  full  description  of  this  most  valuable  grape. 

It  VINES,  SI  each;  85  per  6;  89  per  dozen,  post  or  express  paid. 

C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y.,  Introducers. 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES 


NO  CLOGGING  ■  Water,  long  as  well  as  short  distances.  aB  AUTOMATIC  CLEANING. 

You  work  the  pump,  the  nozzle  does  the  rest.  GRADUATED  FAN-SHAPED  SPRAY.  This  nozzle 
was  used  during  the  past  season  In  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STATION  work  with  ENTIRE  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  Economical  and  reliable.  Price,  52.00.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHN  J.  McCOWEN,  Forest  Home,  N.  Y. 


Warranted  the  Best  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can, 
furnish  Kit  complete  or  any  part  of  it,  leaving  out  articles 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  Can  furnish  larger  I  o  rges 
with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC 


GRINDING  MILL  Tie  BEST 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Farmer's  Forge,  No.  5  B.  Will 
heat  inch  Iron. 


Adz  Eve  Shoeing  Hammer 
and  Handle,  Weight,  9  oz. 


Farrier’s  Pincers,  Cast 
Steel.  12  inch. 


Screw  Plate,  3  Taps,  3  Set  ~rjrjr 

Dies.  Cut  %,  H  and  %  inch.  Blaclc. 

Blacksmith’s  Blacksmith’s  Hand  Feed. 

Cold  Chisel.  Hot  Chisel.  Weight,  iL 

1*4  lbs. Steel.  1M  lbs.  Steel.  50  lbs.  1] 

Sprivugfield,  Ohio, 


Farrier’s  Knife, Woostenholm. 


iTfl*  Blacksmith’s 

Combination  Anvil  Hammer  and 
and  Vise,  Hardened 
Face.  Fine  Polish.  Handle. 
Weight.  50  lbs. _ Weight,  2  lb. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Fertilizer  Companies,  with  a 
large  established  trade,  is  prepared  to  entertain  arrangements 
for  agencies  with  parties  who  are  financially  responsible  at  any 
points  we  are  not  already  represented  at.  Address 

“MANACER”  Sales  Department,  The  Tygert-Allen  Fertilizer  Co., 

No.  2  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms— Continued. 
and  bearing  until  July  14.  The  pods  are 
of  medium  size,  often  in  pairs,  the  peas 
large,  tender  and  sweet.  Very  produc¬ 
tive.  The  peas,  when  cooked,  are  of  a 
lively  green  color. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  praise  Heroine 
as  it  has  been  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
during  the  past  two  seasons.  We  have 
praised  it  as  better  than  Stratagem  in 
that  it  is  more  prolific.  But  our  market 
gardeners  prefer  Stratagem  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  pods  are  of  a  greener  color 
and  less  liable  “  to  burn.”  The  vines, 
too.  in  field  culture  do  not  grow  over  two 
feet  in  height  and  are  far  less  liable  to  be 
injured  by  pickers. 

The  splendid  catalogue  of  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  in  time  for  notice  in  the  catalogue 
edition  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  one,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  well  worthy  of  a  notice  all 
to  itself,  being  of  the  largest  size  (160 
large  pages)  and  of  the  first  excellence 
in  every  way.  There  are  16  pages  of 
novelties  and  specialties  and  the  rest 
is  fairly  proportioned  between  flower, 
vegetable  and  farm  seeds  and  the  best 
plants  for  the  garden  and  greenhouse. 
Orchids,  water  lilies,  ferns,  palms,  hardy 
perennials,  lilies,  hardy  shrubs  are  all 
offered  in  the  choicest  collections. 

Years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  distributed 
seeds  of  what  for  a  better  name  we  called 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  a  variety  of 
Sorghum  vulgare  with  but  a  local  reputa¬ 
tion  and  that  as  we  remember  was  con¬ 
fined  to  parts  of  South  Carolina.  It  does 
not  seed  reliably  in  the  North,  but  it  is  a 
marvel  of  luxurious  growth  and  will 
stand  any  amount  of  drought.  If  cut  in 
midseason,  the  stumps  will  at  once  start 
a  vigorous  growth  and  give  a  second 
crop  before  frosts.  Two  or  three  years 
after  Millo  Maize  was  introduced  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets  and  all  the 
seedsmen  accepted  it  as  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  “novelties.”  It  was 
soon  found  to  be  the  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum.  Most  catalogues  still  retain 
the  name  of  Millo  Maize.  Mr.  Dreer  is 
one  of  those  who  catalogue  it  under  its 
rightful  name,  see  page  39. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we 
guarded  them,  or  tried  to  do  so,  against 
the  Mansfield  Tree  tomato.  A  contribu¬ 
tor  to  our  respected  contemporary,  the 
Country  Gentleman,  pronounces  it  “one 
of  the  most  wonderful  humbugs  of  this 
wonderful  age.” 

We  have  known  for  many  years  that 
the  hickory  could  be  grafted,  but  we 
have  always  assumed  that  there  would 
be,  even  with  every  care,  many  failures. 

1  rof.  Meehan  says  that  all  the  different 
species  of  hickory,  including  the  pecan, 
\shich  is  one  of  that  family,  can  be  very 
readily  grafted  by  taking  a  plant  one  or 
two  years  old  and  grafting  at  the  collar, 
just  as  fruit  growers  do  with  their 
apples  and  pears  in  the  winter  time. 
Among  the  hickories,  shellbaiks  and 
pecans  there  are  often  some  trees  with 
larger  fruits  than  others,  or  with  thinner 
shells,  qualities  very  desirable  in  this 
class  of  nuts  and  it  is  desirable  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  and  increase  the  number  of 
trees  by  grafting  in  the  winter. 

Sexuality  m  plants  was  discovered, 
as  Popular  Science  states,  200  years  ago 
by  Rudolf  Jakob  Camerarius.  It  was 
ia  the  year  1691,  December  28,  that 
his  report  was  ^published  in  the  Ephe- 
merides  of  the  Leopoldine  Academy. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  impressed  that  it  can 
do  its  readers  no  better  service  than  by 
calling  attention  repeatedly  and  emphat¬ 
ically  to  those  new  fruits  or  plants  of 
any  kind  which  it  knows  or  is  fairly  con¬ 
fident  are  worthy  of  extended  trial. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  Norman  J. 
Colman  was  our  first  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  his  excellent  Rural  World 
he  has  this  to  say  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  : 

“  He  is  admirably  qualified  and  equipped 
for  the  position.  He  is  thoroughly  famil¬ 


iar  with  the  sciences  on  which  agricul¬ 
ture  is  based,  possesses  great  force  of 
character  and  fine  executive  abilities,  is 
a  man  of  undoubted  honesty  and  purity 
of  character,  and  will  fill  the  position 
which  has  been  tendered  him  with  credit 
to  himself  and  the  Administration  with 
which  he  is  identified.  We  doubt  if  a 
better  man  for  the  position  could  have 
been  found  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
congratulate  the  agricultural  classes  on 
the  excellent  selection  that  has  been 
made.” 

Dr.  T.  n.  Hoskins,  who  has  well 
earned  a  position  among  America’s  first 
pomologists,  says  in  Garden  and  Forest, 
that  he  knows  of  no  apple  that  is  not 
better  ripened  on  the  tree.  With  pears 
the  rule  is  almost,  if  not  quite  absolutely, 
the  reverse,  although  there  are  a  number 
of  summer  and  fall  pears  that  do  not  rot 
at  the  core  before  their  maturity  for  eat 
ing.  Persons  not  informed  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  pears  in  this  particular  are 
apt  at  once  to  condemn  a  sort  which  does 
not  ripen  well  on  the  tree,  retaining  its 
soundness  and  flavor.  For  many  years 
Clapp’s  Favorite  was  thus  condemned, 
as  it  almost  invariably  rots  at  the  core 
if  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree. 

Dr.  Hoskins  alludes  to  the  standing 
rule  that  as  soon  as  a  pear  will  part 
readily  from  the  tree,  when  lifted  to  a 
right  angle  with  its  natural  position,  or 
a  little  farther,  it  should  be  gathered  ; 
and,  if  it  is  not  then  eatable,  it  should 
then  be  ripened  in  the  house.  But  there 
are  not  a  few  pears  which  will  wither 
and  become  useless,  without  ripening,  if 
this  rule  is  followed  as  most  would  fol¬ 
low  it,  by  putting  the  fruit  in  a  drawer, 
basket  or  box,  in  a  room  of  varying  tem¬ 
perature.  The  fruit  must  be  kept  cool, 
dark  and  protected  from  currents  of  air, 
to  mature  it  acceptably. 

Do  not  neglect,  readers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  to  try  the  Horticultural' Lima  bean. 

It  is  a  novelty  first  offered  last  year.  It 
has  been  raised  by  experienced  bean 
growers  >and  all  pronounce  it  a  first-rate 
acquisition.  As  we  have  stated,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  cross  between  Dreer’s  Lima 
and  the  Dwarf  Horticultural,  and  comes 
quite  true  from  seed.  It  is  hardier  than 
the  Lima  and  seems  to  combine  the  excel 
lencies  of  both  parents.  We  want  our 
readers  to  try  it. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  finds  it  difficult  to  say  too  much 
in  favor  of  the  Fordhook  squash  (intro¬ 
duced  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.)  He  regards  it  as  the  choicest 
“meat”  he  ever  tasted.  It  weighs  about 
three  pounds  when  mature,  has  very 
small  seed  cavity,  very  small  stem  and 
very  thin,  hard,  borer-proof  lind.  It 
is  in  season  from  January  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31;  when  just  set  on  the  vine,  or 
when  from  12  to  16  months  from  the 
vine.  Sliced  green  and  fried,  it  is  - 
good  enough  for  anybody.  Prepared 
in  any  of  the  various  ways  it  is  as  good  as 
any.  It  is  so  sweet  that  it  requires  for 
pies,  puddings,  etc.,  only  half  the  usual 
sugar. 

Eckford  s  splendid  strains  of  sweet 
peas  are  well  known  arid  th<  y  have  don< 
much  toward*  bringing  about  the  present 
sweet  pea  craze.  It  is  not  well  known 
however,  that  this  same  Henry  E.kford 
is  the  originator  of  the  Heroine  and 
Shropshire  peas. 

T.  J.  Dwyer,  the  nurseryman  of 
Cornwall,  N.  V.,  has  this  to  say  of  our 
Catalogue  Review  Number  :  “  I  am  sr 
much  pleased  with  the  la-t  edition  oi 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  that  I  cmnot 
refrain  from  writing  you  a  personal  r  ote 
of  congratulate n  I  have  reference  of 
course,  to  the  review  of  the  catalogues 
for  spring  of  1893.  This  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  instructing  your  reade1  s,  * 
(as it  were),  what  to  plant,  and  what  not  \ 
to  plant,  particularly  in  the  way  of  nov- 
e’ties.  The  reader  of  The  Rural  who 
will  read  your  remarks  about  the  differ¬ 
ent  new  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  and  can¬ 
not  make  out  a  desirable  and  reliable 
list  for  planting,  is  lacking  in  observa¬ 
tion  and  in  need  of  sympathy.  Your 
judgment  is  all  the  more  valuable  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  main  it  is  derived 
from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  these 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  recorded  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor.” 


Prize  Quality  Always . 

The  Reason  Why  so  many  prize  crops  are 
grown  on  the  Stockbridge  Manures  is  that 
these  celebrated  fertilizers  furnish  to  each  crop 
or  class  of  crops,  in  the  right  form,  proportion, 
and  quantity,  and  at  the  right  time,  all  the  plant 
food  it  requires  for  perfect  maturity ;  and  perfect 
maturity  means  prize  quality.  The 

STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES  also  contain  on  the 
average  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  any  ordinary  fer¬ 
tilizer,  so  that  one  ton  of  Stockbridge  will  go  further 
and  cost  less  than  two  tons  of  other  kinds. 

Send  to-day  for  our  1893  illustrated  catalogue. 


43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


1838. 


85  YEARS. 


300  ACRES. 


NUT  TREES  AND  NEW  PEARS. 


1803. 


Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  Chestnuts  Tan&n 
^“’t,rencb  a?d  En«*lsh  Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Core- 

Bartletts  Jaoan  t Jofden  RnaiSW,  Se,,ec»-*arKe,  1 handsome,  and  Immediately  after 
narueus.  .lapan  (.olden  Russet,  Vermont  Heauty  and  Idaho.  In  collections  nt 

Nov  el  t  le  s  a  1 S  h  a  d  e  ^  'I’r'e  J  °f  <  l1’ c  fl  ’  Hardy  Oranges,  Wlneberrles,  and  otlmr  valuable 

nioveitits.  snatte  Irees,  for  Lawn  or  Street;  Ornamental  Shrubs  VlnoH  ,Vc  1 
\  inesumall  fruit  Plants.  Immense  Stock  Maples  and  Poplars  for  street  planting. 

mustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  P  K 

POMONA  NURSERIES. _  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCCC  VINES,  ROSES, 
..  *  need!  ORNAMENTALS. 

,  Rmbrell  Sinwberre. *’ 

“~"-ed  oor  Q^oguet  Il'.ot.wl.y.o.T  Lod 

FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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"ACME  ”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  #  Leveler 


AJINTS 
WA.1TI  O. 


now  made,  is  a  general  purpose  Harrow  that 
does  the  whole  business  from  start  to  finish, 
viz.,  it  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels 
and  smooths,  all  in  one  operation.  Is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — practically 
indestructible — and,  withal,  is  the  cheapest  riding 
harrow  on  earth.  Price  of  new  style  about  40 
per  cent,  less  than  old  style  ;  in  fact,  it  sells  for 
about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

DUANE  H,  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


VKNTION  TllJt;  PAPER 


KEMP’S 


•  •  •  .  imrnuvcu  rurt  lOiM. 

machine  will  discharge  its  load  of  manure  in  one-tenth 

the  time  required  by  hand,  its  chief  merit  is  in  the  quality  of _ 

work  done ;  two  loads  spread  with  it  will  do  as  much  good  as  three 
spread  in  the  usual  manner,  with  shovel  and  forks.  Ask  your  /jf 
dealer,  if  he  is  not  selling  them,  write  us,  we  will  sell  our  machine  (tss»- 
conditioned  to  do  as  is  claimed,  to  those  who  will  furnish  a  satis-  VT\3 
factory  statement  of  their  responsibility.  Illust.  Circulars  free. 
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This  is  the  specialty  of  the  largest  Rose 
growing  establishment  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  the  fame  of  the  D.  &  C.  Hoses 
has  been  extended  to  every  part  of  the  land. 
If  you  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent 
It  enables  you  to  buy  the  Roses  you  love  best, 
from  Hose  headquarters,  as  easily  and  satis¬ 
factorily  aS  though  you  were  our  next  door 
neighbor.  We  prepay  the  postage,  and  guar¬ 
antee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  flower ;  all  you  | 
have  to  do  is  to  plant  It  in  pot  or  garden,  and 
it  will  grow  and  bloom  as  sturdily  as  it  would  I 
In  the  home  of  its  birth.  If  you  are  not  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  art  of  flower  growing,  our 
new  #‘Guide  to  Rose  Culture”  will  give 
you  the  knowledge  and  experience  it  has 
taken  us  twenty-five  years  to  acquire.  Drop 
us  a  line  and  receive  it  free ,  together  with  a 
specimen  copy  of  our  popular  magazine, 
“Success  with  Flowers.” 

Tlie  Din  gee  &  Conard  Co. 

Rose  Growers  and  Seedsmen, 

WEST  GROVE,  PA. 
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The  papers  tell  us  that  the  inauguration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week  was  made  the  occasion  of  about  the 
worst  public  drunken  debauch  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  So  many  drunken  men  were  reeling  about 
in  the  storm  that  the  public  ambulances  were  kept 
busy  taking  them  to  shelter.  It  was  much  the  same 
four  years  ago  and  will  continue  to  be  the  same  until 
some  party  goes  to  Washington  without  the  rum  shops 
and  the  drunkards  to  shout  for  it.  Say  what  you  will 
about  Populists  or  Prohibitionists — there  would  be 
more  reform  than  rum  about  the  inauguration  of  their 
President.  *  * 

Comptroller  Wemple  of  New  York  State,  in  his 
report  for  1891 — ’9?,  estimates  that  $2,500,000,000  of 
personal  property  annually  escapes  taxation  in  this 
State.  The  assessed  value  of  this  kind  of  property  in 
that  financial  year  was  $404,173,588,  or  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  wl?at  escaped  taxation.  Corporations  shirked 
their  due  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  as  atro¬ 
ciously  as  did  individuals.  Of  654  transportation  com¬ 
panies  in  the  State,  343  managed  to  escape  altogether, 
while  big  insurance  companies,  telegraph  and  other 
associations  outdid  the  railroads  as  “  artful  dodgers.’’ 
Honesty,  therefore — and  chiefly  in  rural  districts — had 
to  bear  much  more  than  its  proper  share  of  taxation. 
In  the  words  of  that  other  monumental  rascal,  these 
dishonest  capitalists  and  corporations  may  well,  in 
the  light  of  the  past,  ask  the  public:  “Well,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  ” 

*  * 

There  is  probably  not  in  the  State  of  New  York  to¬ 
day  so  mean  and  hoggish  a  corporation  as  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  presided  over  by  Austin  Corbin  and 
his  coadjutors.  Its  passenger  rates  are  too  high — so 
much  so  that  they  act  as  a  general  damper  on  travel, 
and  its  freight  rates  are  but  one  remove  from  piracy. 
The  people  of  Long  Island  have  submitted  to  the  ex¬ 
tortion  of  Mr.  Corbin  long  enough.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  politics  of  Long  Island  should  hinge 
on  the  question  of  legislative  interference  with  this 
corporation,  which  has  sucked  the  blood  from  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  alike  and  which  has  been  a 
most  effective  handicap  to  Long  Island’s  growth. 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  Let  the  people  remember  this. 
Let  them  not  waste  any  time  or  attention  on  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bin,  but  go  to  the  legislature  for  relief.  Let  them  make 
the  fight  there,  and  if  they  fail  the  first  year  they 
should  go  at  it  again.  Success  is  to  be  won  by  an 
earnest  fight.  The  power  that  made  this  corporation 
can  and  will  stretch  out  its  hands  to  prevent  the  spoli¬ 
ation  of  the  people,  if  the  matter  be  fairly  pre¬ 
sented.  Up  and  at  them  1 

*  # 

We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints  concerning  the 
business  methods  of  a  certain  firm  in  Chicago,  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  furnishing  creamery  supplies. 
Mr.  Wales  referred  to  it  in  his  article  last  week. 
This  firm  advertises  heavily  in  all  the  agricultural 
papers  except  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  refused  its  advertis¬ 
ing  though  it  has  been  offered  us  repeatedly.  We  do 
not  like  its  way  of  doing  business,  and  shall  give  no 
countenance  to  its  operations,  no  matter  what  other 
agricultural  papers  may  do.  This  firm  sends  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  a  farming  community  where  there  is  no 
creamery.  By  securing  the  cooperation  of  one  or  two 
prominent  farmers,  the  glib-tongued  agent  induces  a 
number  of  the  farmers  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  a 
creamery.  The  whole  thing  is  painted  in  glowing 
colors  and,  in  spite  of  any  conservative  appeal  to 
common-sense  that  may  be  made,  the  agent  usually 
succeeds  in  securing  a  contract  for  building  a  creamery 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  community  can  well  sup¬ 
port.  The  firm  then  retires  well  satisfied  with  a  profit 
large  enough  to  pay  good  wages  to  the  “  prominent 
farmers  ”  who  helped  boom  the  scheme.  The  farmers 
start  up  with  their  creamery,  run  it  for  perhaps  six 
months  on  half  the  quantity  of  milk  needed  and  then 
figure  up  and  find  they  are  running  behind  all  the 
time.  Why  ?  They  paid  nearly  twice  as  much  for  the 
outfit  as  they  ought  to,  they  built  too  big  a  plant  to 
begin  with,  and  there  are  holes  in  the  contract  that 
permit  the  firm  to  put  in  inferior  goods  and  fixtures. 
The  operations  of  this  firm  have  compelled  several  of 


our  experiment  stations  to  issue  special  bulletins 
warning  farmers  to  go  slow  in  starting  these  creamer¬ 
ies.  Dozens  of  complaints  have  reached  us,  all  of  the 
same  tenor — disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  promises  and  practices  of  this  firm.  These  people 
are  too  sharp  to  step  outside  of  the  law  in  their  deal¬ 
ing,  and  they  can  only  say  :  “  Well,  if  these  farmers 
are  fools  enough  to  get  caught  let  them  go  it — they 
had  a  chance  to  see  what  was  going  on  1”  This  same 
view  of  the  matter  is  probably  what  induces  other 
agricultural  papers  to  advertise  this  firm  and  thus 
practically  indorse  its  methods.  This  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  not  do.  We  are  not  seeking  the  easiest  sort 
of  agricultural  journalism,  but  the  truest  and  most 
helpful.  *  * 

The  McMahon  Bill  now  before  the  New  York  State 
Senate  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  regulate  telephone  charges,  and  should  meet  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  public.  The  original  Bell 
telephone  patent  expired  at  12  o'clook  last  Tuesday 
night,  but  this  fact  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
present  monopoly,  as  it  has  already  bound  the  business 
men  of  the  country  with  iron  bands  in  all  directions, 
and  holds  a  multitude  of  patents  on  special  features 
of  the  invention,  which  will  probably  protect  its  pres¬ 
ent  extortions  for  years.  Its  business  is  not  to  serve 
the  public  but  to  plunder  it.  What  does  it  care  about 
furnishing  first-class  service  at  reasonable  rates,  when 
it  can  charge  arbitrary  rates  on  the  meanest  plant 
that  will  do  the  work?  A  number  of  the  patents  it 
has  purchased  and  holds  unused,  would,  if  put  into 
service,  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  and  decrease 
the  cost  of  telephoning;  but  why  should  it  go  to 
the  expense  of  making  the  necessary  changes  in  its 
equipment,  when  it  can,  under  the  present  conditions, 
charge  what  it  pleases  ?  It  has  already  wrung  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
beyond  a  generous  return  for  the  talent  and  capital 
represented  by  it.  Isn’t  it  full  time  that  the  law  which 
has  hitherto  protected  its  questionable  rights  should 
at  length  check  its  unquestionable  extortions  ? 

*  * 

Is  there  any  legislation  affecting  the  social  and  fam¬ 
ily  relations  of  the  community  more  seriously  in  need 
of  reform  than  the  discordant  divorce  laws  of  the 
country  at  large?  Marriage  is  the  basis  of  the  family, 
the  family  of  the  State,  and  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
why  then  tolerate  any  longer  the  fast-and-loose  jug¬ 
glery  with  the  foundation  of  society  practiced  in  too 
many  of  the  States?  Why  clamor  against  the  infamy 
of  Utah  and  remain  silent  about  the  disgrace  of  South 
Dakota?  But  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  reform? 
Ah!  there’s  the  rub.  Inasmuch  as  the  question  affects 
the  morality  and  stability  of  the  Nation,  however, 
shouldn’t  the  laws  relating  to  it  be  uniform  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union?  Already  eight  of  the  States  have  ap¬ 
pointed  commissions  on  this  subject — Delaware, 
Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  California,  Connecticut,  Kentucky  and  North 
Carolina  have  officially  favored  the  proposed  uniform¬ 
ity  of  legislation.  The  National  Divorce  Reform 
League  favors,  in  the  first  place,  an  attempt  to  secure 
uniform  legislation  in  the  several  States,  and,  should 
this  prove  impracticable,  it  advocates  an  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  giving  Congress  power  to 
regulate  the  laws  for  the  entire  Union.  A  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  that  effect  has  been  al¬ 
ready  adversely  reported  in  the  House,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  essential  principles 
of  our  Federal  system,  so  that  the  most  feasible  plan 
seems  to  be  to  seek  reform  through  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures.  The  matter  is  of  paramount  importance  and, 
on  moral  and  patriotic  grounds,  eminently  worthy  of 
the  best  attention  of  our  readers. 

*  * 

It  is  reasonably  estimated  that  there  are  over  10,000 
bucket  shops  scattered  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  located  in  the  small  as  well  as  large  towns  and 
cities,  and  even  in  large  villages  they  have  correspon¬ 
dents  who  get  commissions  on  the  business  they  secure 
or  pay  for  the  quotations  sent  to  them.  Many  of  them 
start  with  little  or  no  capital ;  for  what  is  required 
beyond  enough  to  furnish  the  office  more  or  less 
roughly  or  elaborately  ?  They  never  pay  the  general 
public  unless  they  have  to,  and  most  of  them  manage 
so  that  they  never  have  to.  Of  course,  they  pay  in 
individual  cases,  but  they  are  always  “ahead  of  the 
game,”  while  customers  are  certain  to  fall  away 
behind  in  the  long  run.  For  a  man  without  principle, 
keeping  a  bucket  shop  is  an  easy  and  safe  way  of 
swindling  the  public.  The  patrons  always  play  on  a 
small  margin,  generally  from  one  to  half  of  one  per 
cent.  Suppose  a  man  puts  up  $10  on  10  shares  of 
Manhattan  or  Chicago  &  Northwestern  stock,  and  49 
others  do  likewise.  The  shares  are  constantly  flunctu- 
ating,  and  though  at  the  close  of  the  day  they  are 
higher  than  in  the  morning,  all  the  'investors  may 


readily  lose.  How  ?  By  secret  arrangement  between 
the  bucket  shop  owner  and  some  unscrupulous  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  or  an  intermediary  :  the  broker 
during  the  day  quietly  sells  50  or  100  shares  at  one 
point  below  the  opening  price  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  since  risen  one  point.  This  costs  him  from 
$100  to  $200,  which  the  bucket  shop  man,  having 
received  $500  from  his  dupes,  readily  pays  with  $100 
more  for  the  man’s  trouble,  still  retaining  $200  for  his 
own  share.  This  trick  is  often  played  with  farm  pro¬ 
duce  through  a  member  of  a  Produce  Exchange. 
When  failure  is  threatened  or  a  specially  fortunate 
run  of  luck  has  filled  the  rascal’s  coffers  to  an  unusual 
extent,  he  shuts  his  doors,  and  what  can  his  dupes  do, 
even  if  he  remains  to  face  their  reproaches  ?  Usually 
however,  in  such  cases  he  disappears,  not  infrequently 
to  return  to  start  the  same  business  again,  and  finally 
to  fleece,  very  often,  the  same  gudgeons.  The  bucket 
shop  is  an  unmitigated  evil  ;  an  incentive  to  the 
baldest  kind  of  gambling  and  a  source  of  rich  reward 
for  dishonesty,  and  should  be  promptly  suppressed. 

#  # 

BREVITIES. 

I  went  to  hear  a  fellow  make  a  speech  the  other  night; 

I  tell  ye  what,  he  pictured  up  the  future  good  and  bright. 

He  said  the  time  was  coming  when  'most  every  nation  would 
Be  banded  up  together  In  one  great  big  brotherhood. 

Then  charity  will  rule  us,  and  the  rich  will  only  pray 
For  some  new-fangled  method  for  to  give  their  gold  away; 

And  poverty  and  trouble,  want  and  envy,  so  he  said, 

In  that  good  time  a-comlng  would  be  just  knocked  on  the  head 
It’s  way  off  In  the  future,  this  great  happy  by  and  by. 

Won’t  none  of  us  be  In  It.  for  It’s  too  far  off,  says  I. 

Let’s  not  sit  here  a-waltlng;  It  will  never  come,  Indeed, 

Unless  we  all  hitch  to  It  and  just  quicken  up  Its  speed. 

The  world  will  be  no  better  until  folks  like  you  and  me 
Can  learn  to  view  our  neighbors  with  an  honest  charity, 

And  realize  this  lesson  that  the  past  has  always  told, 

The  things  of  highest  value  never  can  be  bought  with  gold. 
Scouring  kills  souring. 

Cow  peas  will  please  cows. 

Go  to  that  Kansas  garden— page  188,  and  learn  how  to  Irrigate. 

How  has  the  Concord  grape  ever  managed  to  hold  the  market  so 
long  ? 

What  Is  your  private  opinion  of  a  man  who  will  overwork  a  willing 
horse  ? 

Gump  meams  a  dolt  or  Idiot.  Gumption  means  shrewdness  or 
smartness.  Gump  shun  Is  good  advice. 

What  would  give  a  rosy  outlook  to  dairying?  A  law  compelling 
manufacturers  to  give  oleomargarine  a  rose  color. 

Wanted  !  somebody  to  give  us  one  single  Instance  where  adultera¬ 
tion  has  ever  really  cheapened  an  article  of  food. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  dairy  cows,  page  183,  are  herded  like  sheep.  No 
stanchion  or  halters  there— and  yet  they  win  a  prize  with  their 
butter. 

A  certificate  of  government  bounty  paid  for  maple  sugar  ought 
to  be  a  good  advertisement  of  purity.  Surely  no  bogus  sugar  can 
pasB  muster. 

HENS  that  go  out  doors  “  when  the  weather  permits  ”  are  all  right, 
because,  left  to  Itself,  the  weather  would  not  let  them  go  out  from 
November  till  April. 

Mrs.  Allen,  page  183,  noticed  that  when  her  cows  were  not  com¬ 
fortable  both  milk  and  butter  yields  fell  off.  That  Is  to  say,  cream 
comes  from  comfort. 

Now  don’t  care  a  button  If  your  cow  Is  a  glutton  so  long  as  she 
turns  her  food  to  milk;  but  a  mere  manure  maker,  why,  let  the 
butcher  take  her;  her  mistress  will  never  dress  In  silk. 

The  man  who  said  he  was  eager  to  bet  his  “  money  on  a  bob-tailed 
nag  ”  must  have  been  breeding  Hackneys.  When  we  can  legally  pre¬ 
vent  the  docking  of  Hackney  tails,  we  shall  have  a  tine  horse. 

Mr.  Birge.  page  185,  gives  us  another  Illustration  of  the  value  of  a 
silo.  The  cows  called  dry  rye  hay  good  enough  for  bedding  only.  When 
mixed  with  ensilage,  however,  It  became  plenty  good  enough  to  eat. 

Who  can  give  us,  from  actual  experience,  the  real  cost  in  time, 
money  and  labor  of  spraying  an  acre  of  potatoes  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  by  means  of  a  Knapsack  sprayer  ?  No  estimate  or  theory,  please , 
but  actual  experience. 

A  friend  In  Illinois  sends  us  his  circular  In  which  he  announces 
that  he  sells  pop-corn  “  cured  without  the  aid  of  rats  or  mice.”  That 
is  a  good  way  to  put  It.  The  struggle  of  life  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  harm¬ 
ful  assistance  of  those  who  force  their  work  upon  us. 

Among  the  Institutions  to  be  described  this  year  Is  a  Connecticut 
steer  farm  where  dozens  of  yokes  of  good  Devon  steers  are  trained 
and  sold  every  year.  Don’t  laugh,  you  Western  farmers.  These 
steers  are  as  active  and  quick  as  your  horses  and  earn  money  for  their 
owners. 

ON  another  page  will  be  found  a  list  of  questions  concerning  frozen 
ensilage.  Prof.  King  of  Wisconsin,  Is  an  expert  In  the  construction  of 
silos  and  he  desires  to  secure  all  possible  information  as  to  the  con¬ 
struction  necessary  to  prevent  freezing.  He  says  that  the  great  bulk 
of  silo  experience  has  been  obtained  in  a  series  of  comparatively 
warm  winters.  The  present  winter  affords  a  good  opportunity  for 
observing  the  effect  of  freezing  in  the  silo,  and  we  hope  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  actual  experience  to  offer  will  put  it  on  record. 

A  judge  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Is  reported  to  have  said  when  sentencing 
252  oleomargarine  dealers  to  pay  $100: — “  This  law  has  been  in  force 
eight  years,  and  only  three  years  ago  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  its  constitutionality.  Since  it  Is  on  our  statute-book,  It 
must  be  lived  up  to,  but  I  will  Bay  that  I  think  it  an  outrageous  law, 
and  it  should  never  have  been  passed.  It  should  not  be  permitted 
longer  to  disgrace  the  8tate,  and  the  people  should  see  that  it  Is  an¬ 
nulled.”  Probably  If  a  bogus  lawyer  were  brought  before  the  judge 
—that  is  a  man  never  admitted  to  the  bar— he  would  give  him  the  full 
punishment.  The  proper  thing  for  that  judge  to  do  Is  to  resign  If  the 
State  laws  do  not  suit  him  I 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonla  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  English  embargo  on  cattle  from  that  country,  the  United 
States  Government  has  prohibited  the  Importation  of  cattle  across  the 
northern  border  except  after  a  quarantine  of  90  days.  At  first  our 
friends  over  the  line  were  disposed  to  resent  this  measure  as 
likely  to  seriously  injure  their  trade,  forgetful  of  the  promptness  with 
which  the  Dominion  scheduled  American  cattle  when.  In  1878,  Eng¬ 
land  put  an  embargo  on  them;  now,  however,  they  are  disposed  to 
view  the  matter  less  seriously  as  they  learn  that  their  interests  are 
not  greatly  involved.  In  1891  Canadian  cattle  to  the  value  of  only 
$21,000  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  out  of  a  total  of  $7,745,000  to 
all  countries.  The  amount  of  benefit  or  Injury  people  are  likely  to 
sustain  from  a  measure  has  always  a  great  Influence  on  their  opinion 
of  Its  character 
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POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND  PHEASANTS. 

THE  GREAT  8HOW  AT  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  banner  show  of  the  year, 
if  not  of  many  years.  There  were  about  4,000  birds 
in  all,  and  the  quality  of  most  of  them  was  a  credit  to 
their  breeders.  Many  classes  were  very  large,  and  the 
judges  must  have  had  close  work  to  rightly  distribute 
the  various  colored  ribbons.  The  market  products, 
dressed  poultry  and  eggs,  received  more  attention 
than  usual,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Philadelphia 
show.  The  arrangement  was  better  than  last  year, 
the  incubators  and  brooders,  sales  department,  etc., 
being  placed  in  the  former  restaurant  room  on  the 
corner,  where  a  fairly  good  light  was  much  more 
favorable  for  observation  than  the  dark  basement 
to  which  these  have  heretofore  been  consigned.  The 
management  was  a  great  improvement  over  former 
years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  financial  results 
are  such  as  the  promoters  deserve. 

The  great  number  of  buff  birds  of  different  breeds 
shows  how  the  public  taste  is  tending.  Fashions  m 
poultry  change  as  do  those  in  bonnets.  Those  who 
keep  poultry  for  the  fun  of  it,  care  less  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  capabilities  of  a  breed  than  they  do  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  color  or  shading  or  turn  of  comb.  The  shrewd 
breeder  meets  these  demands  by  supplying  the  birds 
or  eggs  of  the  fashionable  breeds.  No  enterprising 
milliner  would  think  of  trying  to  sell  to  her  customers 
last  year’s  bonnets.  They  may  be  just  as  good  bonnets 
as  the  latest  styles  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  she 
couldn’t  get  nearly  so  much  for  them  because  they  are 
not  in  fashion.  Sometimes,  too,  the  modistes  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  creating  new  designs  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  more  money  from  the  unsuspecting  female 
pocket.  So,  too,  the  breeder  tempts  the  amateur 
fancier  and  draws  more  money  from  his  pockets  by 
the  new  designs  in  feathers.  Sometimes  the  old  and 
almost  forgotten  breeds  are  again  brought  forth  and 
made  to  play  the  same  role,  for  all  the  world  as  the 
bonnets  of  our  grandmothers  which  the  belles  of 
to-day  delight  to  wear. 

An  example  of  the  latter  is  found  in  the  Cochins,  of 
which  breed  nearly  300  birds  were  exhibited.  This 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  collection  ever 
got  together  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  As 
shown  here,  the  Buff  breed  is  an  attractive  one,  but  it 
is  not  such  as  the  farmer  wants.  The  hens  are  not 
extra  layers,  and  the  heavily  feathered  legs  unfit  them 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  our  Northern  farm  yards  in  the 
severe  weather  of  the  colder  seasons.  These  breeds 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  difference  being  a 
little  heavier  leg  feathering  on  one  than  on  the  other. 
Thus  finely  do  fanciers  draw  the  line.  Next  the  Buffs 
come  the  beautifully  colored  Partridge  Cochins  which 
seem  great  favorites.  In  smaller  numbers  are  the 
Blacks  and  Whites.  All  are  distinguished  as  either 
“American,”  or  “full-feathered,”  a  point  of  little 
moment  so  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned. 

Following  close  upon  the  Cochins  in  numbers  comes 
another  Asiatic  breed,  the  Brahma.  The  preference 
here  seems  to  be  for  the  Light,  only  a  small  number 
of  Dark  being  exhibited,  and  a  single  breeding  pen  of 
White.  Fowls  of  this  breed  are  more  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  farmers  as  general-purpose  birds  than 
those  of  the  Cochin,  though  they  can’t  compare  with 
the  Leghorns  for  eggs.  There  seems  a  great  difference 
in  individual  birds,  or  perhaps  different  strains.  Some 
are  logy  and  slow  of  movement,  while  others  seem 
lively  and  active.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  just  the 
distinction  the  farmer  should  consider  in  different 
strains  of  this  breed. 

Another  Asiatic  breed  that  has  come  rapidly  into 
notice  is  the  Langshan.  The  showing  of  these  was 
good,  mostly  Blacks,  a  few  Whites  and  some  Blues. 
They  are  more  active  than  either  of  the  other  Asiatics 


mentioned,  are  called  better  layers,  and  give  promise 
of  being  an  excellent  breed  for  the  farm.  The  color 
of  the  Blacks  is  against  them,  but  this  is  only  skin- 
deep.  The  Whites  have  not  come  to  the  front  as  have 
the  Blacks,  owing  to  a  grave  difference  of  opinion 
among  their  breeders  soon  after  their  first  importa¬ 
tion  ;  one  clique  contended  that  the  bottoms  of  the 
feet  should  be  of  one  shade  of  color,  while  the  other 
was  equally  positive  that  another  shade  was  the  only 
one  possessed  by  a  true  White  Langshan. 

With  all  their  faults,  breeders  still  love  the  old 
Barred  P.  Rock,  and  large  numbers  of  these  were 
shown.  A  well-bred  specimen  of  this  breed  is,  indeed, 
a  handsome  bird,  and,  as  all-round  fowls  they  are 
hard  to  beat.  Nearly  as  many  Whites  as  Barred  were 
exhibited,  and  these  seem  to  be  growing  in  favor. 
They  appear  to  possess  the  good  qualities  of  the 
others,  with  the  added  advantage  of  a  popular  color. 
The  craze  for  buff  color  has  struck  the  P.  Rock 
breeders,  as  it  has  those  of  several  other  breeds,  and 
some  fine  specimens  were  shown.  This  seems  to  be 
the  fashionable  color. 

That  other  good  American  breed,  the  Wyandotte, 
was  out  in  force  in  several  different  colors.  The  Sil¬ 
vers  still  lead,  but  the  newer  Whites  are  crowding 
them  hard.  The  Wyandotte  is  a  prime  favorite  with 
those  who  want  general-purpose  fowls,  and,  as  the 
Whites  are  easier  to  breed  and  seem  to  equal  the  Sil¬ 
vers  in  all  respects,  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see 
them  outnumber  the  old  originals  at  an  early  day. 
Some  magnificent  specimens  were  shown.  There  were 
several  fine  Goldens,  quite  a  showing  of  Buffs,  and  a 
very  few  Blacks. 

The  Mediterranean  breeds  were  led,  of  course,  by 
the  Leghorns,  but  the  fashion  in  these  is  changing. 
Formerly  the  Whites  were  the  favorites;  at  this  show 
the  Browns  outnumbered  them  two  to  one.  There  is 
no  question  but  the  latter  are  gaining  rapidly  in  pop¬ 
ularity.  Still  the  preference  in  both  colors  seems  to 
be  for  Single  rather  than  Rose  Combs.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  in  their  being  less 
affected  by  frost.  There  were  a  few  Blacks,  and  a 
single  breeding  pen  of  Buffs,  pi  iced  at  $500. 

Minorcas,  mostly  Blacks,  a  very  few  Whites,  come 
next  in  order,  but  their  great  beefy  combs,  still  larger 
than  those  of  the  Leghorns,  are  an  objection  in  cold 
climates,  and  it  is  still  harder  to  keep  the  birds  con¬ 
fined. 

Another  of  the  newer  breeds,  justly  becoming  pop¬ 
ular,  is  the  Indian  Game.  There  was  a  smaller  exhibit 
than  last  year,  because  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
largest  importers  and  breeders.  There  were  some 
good  birds,  but  many  poor  ones,  there  being  wide 
variations  in  the  coloring.  This  is  an  excellent 
breed  for  crossing  upon  another,  and  especially  on  the 
heavier  breeds. 

The  rest  of  the  poultry  comprised  a  large  number  of 
different  breeds,  represented  by  a  few  specimens ;  a 
fine  display  of  many  varieties  of  Bantams,  capons, 
Guineas,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Many  were  the  old 
well  known  breeds,  like  the  Hamburgs  and  Houdans, 
and  some  were  oddities  like  the  Silkies  and  Rumpless. 

Among  ducks,  the  beautiful,  snowy  Pekins  easily  led 
in  number  and  quality  of  birds.  These  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best  ducks  bred  to-day.  Among  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  different  breeds  of  geese,  Toulouse  and  Embden 
stood  at  the  head.  There  were  monster  Bronze  and 
White  turkeys  and  some  Slate. 

There  was  the  best  display  of  eggs  I  ever  saw,  many 
kinds  and  colors,  including  several  crosses,  all  taste¬ 
fully  arranged.  Mr.  L.  H.  Myers  had  a  fine  showing. 
He  makes  a  specialty  of  eggs  for  incubators,  for  which 
he  receives  $4  per  100,  and  is  unable  to  supply  the 
demand.  He  crosses  a  great  deal,  without  much  ap¬ 
parent  system,  except  that  he  likes  to  work  in  the 
lighter  breeds  like  the  Leghorns.  This  insures  more 


vigor,  and  greater  fertility.  Mr.  Myers  also  exhibited 
a  large  display  of  fine  dressed  poultry,  of  every  va¬ 
riety.  I  am  glad  to  see  these  two  features  more 
largely  represented  than  formerly. 

Then  there  were  hundreds  of  pigeons,  rabbits, 
pheasants  of  various  kinds,  etc.  The  incubators  and 
brooders  were  out  in  force,  but  there  were  fewer  chicks 
than  usual.  The  old  moth-eaten  custon  of  awarding 
premiums  on  these  was  followed.  All  in  all,  it  was  a 
good  show,  not  perfect,  but  helpful,  educational,  and 
reflecting  credit  upon  the  management  and  the  ex¬ 
hibitors.  May  we  have  more  of  them,  only  improved  ! 

f.  h.  v. 


TRADEWINDS. 

[The  following  catalogues  -were  received  too  late  for  review  In  our 
catalogue  edition.] 

B.  L.  Biiagg  &  Co.,  SprlDgtleld,  Mass.  -Seeds  of  all  kinds;  agricul¬ 
tural  Implements,  farm  wagons,  carts,  manure  spreaders,  etc. 

David  B.  Woodbury,  Paris,  Oxford  County,  Me.— Bulbs,  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds.  Horticultural  Pole  Lima,  Woodbury  squash.  Pansy 
seed  a  specialty. 

Fred.  E.  Young,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds.  Lom¬ 
bard  plum,  Russian  apples,  crab  apples. 

Edwin  Allen  A  Son.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— Fruits  large  and  small; 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  vines  and  climbers.  The 
promising  Vermont  Beauty  pear  a  specialty. 

SlaymakerA  Son,  Dover,  Del.— An  excellent  list  of  small  fruits. 
The  Timbrel!  strawberry  Is  offered— not  more  than  50  plants  to  be  sold 
to  any  one  person. 

J.  H.  Tryon,  Willoughby,  O.— Circular  of  small  fruits.  The  Green¬ 
ville  strawberry  a  specialty.  The  following  grapes,  originated  by  T. 
V.  Munson,  are  offered:  Brilliant,  Rommel.  G.  W.  Campbell,  Herman 
Jaeger.  Also  Champion  poach  and  Vermont  Beauty  pear. 

A.  H.  Grieba,  Lawrence,  Kan. — Wholesale  list  of  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees.  The  Kansas  blackcap  Is  highly  Indorsed  by  first-rate 
authorities  as  larger  and  better  In  quality  than  the  Gregg. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  O.— A  catalogue  of  strawberry 
plants  and  gladioli.  Our  readers  will  make  no  mistake  In  ordering 
from  Mr.  Crawford.  He  Is  one  of  our  best  strawberry  authorities,  and 
he  alms  to  fully  satisfy  his  patrons.  The  promising  strawberry  which 
ho  calls  Childs  Is  really  the  Iowa  Beauty. 

D.  B.  Garvin  A  Son,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— A  catalogue  of  small  fruits, 
trees,  plants  and  vines. 

L.  J.  Farmer.  Pulaski,  N.  Y.— A  small  fruit  catalogue  Issued  as  we 
believe  by  an  enterprising,  capable  and  trustworthy  young  man. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas.— A  catalogue  of  large  and  small 
fruits,  ornamental  trees,  nuts,  llgs,  etc.,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  29  of 
Munson’s  best  hybrid  and  crossbred  grapes,  with  Illustrations  of 
reveral  and  a  colored  plate  of  the  Brilliant.  Mr.  Munson  has  done 
more  to  promote  the  best  Interests  of  the  grape  grower  than  any 
other  man  in  the  country,  and  he  Is  regarded  as  our  first  grape 
authority. 

Lewis  Koesch,  Fredonla,  N.  Y.  -Descriptive  list  of  grape  vines  and 
general  nursery  stock.  Mr.  ltoesch  thinks  highly  of  the  Early  Ohio 
grape,  of  which  a  colored  portrait  appears,  He  describes  It  as  a  trifle 
smaller  than  Concord,  black  In  oolor,  firm,  sploy,  of  pleasant  flavor, 
clings  to  the  stem  llrraly,  outylelds  Mooro’B  Early,  and  Is  earlier  and 
better. 

8CHLEGBL  A  Fottler,  Boston,  Mass.— Seeds  of  all  kinds,  bulbs  and 
tuberous  roots,  dahlias,  gladioli,  foliage  and  blossoming  plants  for 
bedding,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  A 
conservative  straightforward  firm. 

Thomas  Meehan  A  Son,  Germantown,  Pa.— A  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  vines,  etc.,  with 
a  colored  portrait  of  the  Red  Flowering  Dogwood.  We  know  of  no 
more  trustworthy  firm. 

Parsons  A  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.— Descriptive  catalogue  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  Rhododendrons  and  azaleas  a  specialty. 
The  descriptions  are  concise  and  the  lists  are  full.  It  Is  an  old  and 
much  respected  firm.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Legett's  Paris-Green  Gun.— A  very  good  illustration  of  this  gun 
appears  In  the  advertising  columns  this  week.  This  Is  the  gun  that 
proved  so  satisfactory  In  the  trials  made  on  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
year,  for  distributing  dry  powders  and  Insecticides. 

Several  readers  have  recently  asked  us  to  send  their  names  to 
farmers  who  want  to  buy  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and  other  pota¬ 
toes.  We  take  this  occasion  to  answer  that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
seed  potatoes  is  by  placing  a  little  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  We  sold  a  great  many  bushels  this  way  last  year.  Write 
out  what  you  want  to  say,  send  It  to  us,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  It 
will  coBt  per  week  to  run  It  In  The  Rural. 

Using  Soft  Coal.— On  page  35,  January  21,  O.  C.,  New  Madison,  O., 
asks  about  the  value  and  use  of  soft-coal  screenings.  Here  In  the 
heart  of  the  soft-coal  region,  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  them  is  for 
fuel.  We  call  them  “slack,”  and  have  no  trouble  In  using  It  entirely 
free  from  any  lumps  In  stoves  or  grates,  Some  wet  It  as  blacksmiths 
do,  and  blacksmiths  here  use  no  other  kind.  Lump  coal  is  used  to 
kindle  and  to  make  quick  fires  In  cooking  stoves  and  grates;  but  In 
ordinary  weather  In  winter  slack  Is  just  as  good  as  lumps.  I  have  the 
lumps  picked  out  of  the  coal  I  use  In  my  parlor,  dining-room  and 
chambers,  and  use  only  slack  coal.  Two-thirds  of  the  coal  we  use  In 
the  kitchen  range  Is  also  slack.  A  little  experience  teaches  how  to 
use  It  to  advantage.  J-  k.  w. 


EID’S 

TIMBRELL 

I  IIVIUIVUIalB  ries,  is  like  com¬ 
paring  Nancy  Hanks  with  other  horses. 


SURPASSES  EVERY  KNOWN  KIND. 


TIMBRELL 


Is  the  LARGEST, 

MOST  PRODUCTIVE, 
BEST  FLAVORED 

berrv  ever  offered  to  the  public— in  hardiness  and  vigor  equal 
to  Parker  Earle;  in  solidity  not  surpassed  by  any,  and  is 

THE  LATEST  BERRY  EVER  OFFERED. 

E  S  CARMAN,  Editor  Rural  New  Yorker,  says  : 

“As  judged  By  me,  the  hcst  berry,  all  things 
considered,  I  have  ever  tried.  W ere  I  confined 
to  hut  one  berry,  it  would  he  TIMBREL,!..” 

TIMBRELL  is  acknowledged  as  the  best  berry  ever  offered 
bv  the  leading  Horticulturists  of  America.  We  are  going  to 

Pay  over  $500  in  Premiums  Best^TEJ^  Berries  in 

1894.  See  that  you  are  in.  the  contest.  Dozen.  $14.00. 


TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY. 


For  the  TEN 
BEST  BERRIES. 


Our  illustrated  Catalogue  —  which  is  a  “Beauty  —  of 
“Everything  for  the  Fruit  Grower,”  will  he  mailed  Free. 

If  you  mention  this  paper,  we  will  send  a  circular  giving 
full  description  of  Tlmbrcll,  and  a  beautiful  colored  plate. 

Fam  A  A  we  will  send  you  the  following 

■  ^  Collection  of  Fruits,  etc. 

1  IDAHO  PEAR,  1  YELLOW  TRANSPARENT  APPLE, 
i  ABUNDANCE’  PLUM,  J  MEECIl’S  PRO.  QUINCE, 

1  CHAMPION  and  1  ELBERTA  PEACH,  1  DIAMOND 
GRAPE,  3  FAY’S  CURRANTS,  G  PARKER  EARLE 
STRAWBERRIES,  O  PALMER  RASPBERRIES,  1  IN¬ 
DUSTRY  GOOSEBERRY,  1  HARDY  HYDRANGEA, 

and  I  HARDY  ROSE. _ 

This  advertisement  must  accompany  order  for  Collection, 
naming  paper.  Catalogue  FREE. 

E.W.REID  ,  Nurseryman,  Bridgeport, Ohio. 


A  Prize  Series  for  the  Young  People 

“  WHY  I  LOVE  THE  FARM” 


“The  Eldest 
Daughter.” 


HER  RELATION  TO  THE  HOME, 
HER  INFLUENCE, 

HER  AUTHORITY, 

HER  DUTIES, 

HER  PRIVILEGES. 


This  competition  is  open  to  all  the  young  people  in 
the  families  of  any  of  our  subscribers,  and  to  such 
only.  We  shall  use  three,  possibly  more,  on  each  of 
the  two  topics,  asking  our  readers  to  vote  as  to  which 
is  best.  The  best  article  thus  selected  on  “  Why  I 
Lo'c'e  the  Farm,”  will  receive  $5;  the  best  on  “  The 
Eldest  Daughter”  will  also  receive  $5 ;  each  of  the 
others  published,  82. 

CONDITIONS. — Writing  must  be  with  ink  and  dis¬ 
tinct;  manuscripts  not  rolled,  and  limited  to  800  words; 
name  and  address  of  sender  at  head  of  first  page  ;  all 
manuscripts  must  be  in  our  hands  by  April  20,  1893. 
Those  accompanied  by  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes 
will  be  returned,  if  unused. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CLEVER  WATCH  THE  TREND 
OF  THE  TIMES. 


best  St.  Bernard  in  the  show  ?  ’  Isn’t  she  a  grand 
chestnut  ?  ” 

“  She  is,  indeed,”  replied  his  spouse,  beginning  to 
catch  a  little  of  the  enthusiasm.  “  And  her  ears  are 
just  enough  darker  to  accent  her  color  beautifully; 
while  the  white  on  feet  and  muzzle  and  breast,  and 
running  up  into  a  collar,  just  brings  out  the  rest.” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  and  you  watch  by  and  by,  and  you’ll  see 
the  women  swarm  around  this  kennel,  and  the  little 
dogs  will  be  nowhere.  .See  that  woman  by  the  big, 
black  Newfoundland?  She’s  been  sitting  there  all 
through  the  show.  Proud  enough,  I  suppose,  about 
belonging  to  a  winner  of  first,  with  people  speculat¬ 
ing  about  her  all  the  time.” 

“  So  she  belongs  to  the  dog  ?  How  ugly  these  lank 
brindles  are  !  Does  any  one  really  like  them  ?  Why, 
Solomon,  if  there  isn’t  a  man  actually  kissing  one  of 
them.  I  shall  try  never  to  say  a  word  about  women 
kissing  their  dogs  again.” 

“  John  Rogers  !  O,  I  beg  pardon,  Mathilde,  but  that’s 
a  little  more  than  I’ve  seen  before.  But  many  of  these 
big  dogs  are  so  affectionate  and  noble  and  intelligent 
that  their  keepers  soon  grow  fond  of  them,  if  there’s 
any  manliness  in  themselves.  It’s  really  good  to  see 
how  some  of  these  fellows  feel  toward  their  dogs.  I 
believe  even  a  dog  can  call  out  the  good  that’s  in  a 
man.” 


TTwason  the  afternoon  of  Washington’s  Birthday, 
A  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clever  were  discussing  the 
pleasantest  method  of  passing  the  holiday  evening. 

“  Couldn’t  you  make  up  your  mind  to  visit  the  Dog 
Show  this  evening,  just  to  please  me,  Mathilde?”  urged 
Mr.  Clever. 

“  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see,  Solomon,  why  you  should 
feel  any  interest  in  such  an  absurd  exhibition,  or  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  do  so,”  replied  Mrs.  Clever  with  a  trace  of 
impatience,  “especially  as  you  know  my  opinion  of 
the  woman  whose  affections  are  centered  upon  a  six- 
inch  dog.” 

“  I  know,  Mathilde  ;  but  I  think  you  arc  a  bit  pre- 
j  diced,  and  it  is  always  well  enough  to  become  fami¬ 
liar  with  all  sides  of  a  question.  If  it  is  the  six  inches 
that  touch  you  to  scorn  of  your  sex,  you  may  feel  more 
respect  for  women  when  you  find  that  they  admire  a 
six-footer  of  a  dog  quite  as  much  ;  besides,  I  do  really 
think  you  will  enjoy  it,  for  once.” 

“Very  well,  dear.  Since  your  mind  seems  to  be  set 
in  that  direction,  we  will  go,  and  I  shall  try  to  gather 
all  that  you  expect  of  me  in  the  way  of  enjoyment.” 

“  Let  us  go  early,  then,  that  you  may  have  time 
to  see  the  dogs  before  the  great  influx  of  people  dis¬ 
tracts  your  attention.  It  is  such  a  grand  place  to 
study  human  nature,  that  you  will  want  to  look  at  the 
crowd,  when  it  arrives.” 

This  plan  was  carried  out.  As  Mrs.  Clever  waited 
for  a  moment  in  the  outer  hall  while  her  escort  made 
private  arrangements  with  the  ticket  office  for  their 
admittance,  her  ears  were  saluted  with  an  echoing 
chorus  of  shrieks,  and  yelps,  and  ringing  sounds  that 
seemed  almost  infernal. 

“  What  is  that  terrible  din?”  she  asked,  clutching 
her  companion’s  coat-sleeve. 

He  only  laughed  carelessly.  “That?  Oh!  that  is 
only  the  dogs  barking — 1,400  of  them  you  know.  They 
keep  it  up  all  the  time  ;  it  answers  for  an  orchestra. 
Don’t  you  distinguish  the  big  bass  and  shriller  tenor, 
and  even  the  sharp  tone  of  the  highest  octaves  ?”  As 
he  spoke  he  was  leading  the  way  toward  the  heavy 
entrance  curtains. 

Mrs.  Clever’s  steps  lagged  ;  she  flinched  and  shivered 
as  the  successive  waves  of  piercing  sound  struck 
sharply  on  her  ears. 

“  But  I  can  never  endure  this  Babel,  even  for  one 
hour,  Solomon.” 

“  Don’t  be  foolish,  Mathilde  !  Just  go  in  for  a  good 
time.  You’ll  forget  all  about  the  noise  in  a  minute. 
See  here,  aren’t  these  St.  Bernards  immense  ?” 

Immense  is  a  favorite  word  with  Mr.  Clever,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  about  its  application  to  the  present 
subject,  and  the  man  was  like  a  boy  let  loose  from 
school. 

“  How  much  do  you  suppose  this  fellow  weighs, 
Mathilde?  Just  give  a  guess.” 

“  Why  how  should  I  know  ?  Fifty — no — maybe  100 
pounds.  These  are  almost  larger  than  the  Newfound¬ 
lands,  aren’t  they  ?” 

“Indeed  they  are;  and  this  one  would  just  about 
balance  me  on  the  scales  ;  100  pounds,  he  weighs,  and 
his  keeper  says  that  they  have  to  diet  him  very  care¬ 
fully  to  keep  him  below  180  pounds. 

“  Look,  Mathilde  !  Here's  the  finest  beast  in  the 
show,  to  my  thinking ;  and  the  judges  pretty  nearly 
agree  with  me.  Princess  Florence,  they  call  her.  See 
the  blue  cards,  and  that  one  that  says  ‘  Special  for 


“  I  think  you  are  right.  But  what  does  it  mean, 
Solomon,  putting  this  different  kind  with  these  brin¬ 
dles  ?  These  steel-colored  ones  are  almost  handsome.” 

“  These  are  all  Great  Danes.  Here,  this  copy  of  the 
American  Field  tells  about  them.  Some  are  pale  and 
some  dark  brindle,  and  some  are  blue.  Your  steel- 
color  is  blue.  I  hope  you  aren’t  getting  color-blind, 
Mathilde.” 

“  Then  are  these  beautiful  brown  ones  red?”  meekly. 
“  You  will  have  to  explain  all  about  them  ;  I  am  in  the 
novice  class,  I  fear.” 

“  Exactly,  my  dear.  These  little  red  ones  are  some¬ 
what  rare  for  their  breed,  which  is  usually  black 
and  white.  They  are  Cocker  Spaniels.  These  big  red 
ones  are  Irish  Setters.  No  handsomer  breed  runs 
afield.  See  their  coats,  how  waved  and  glossy.  Now, 
honestly,  what  color  wmld  you  call  them,  Mathilde  ?” 

“  The  best  ones  seem  to  be  as  near  a  pure  dark-red¬ 
dish  chestnut  as  anything  could  be,  I  think.  I  wouldn’t 
mind  owning  one  of  these,  Solomon.” 

“  Didn’t  I  say  you  couldn’t  fail  to  be  interested  ! 
This  little  black  and  white  beauty  with  the  silky  head 
seems  bound  to  make  friends  with  you.” 

Mrs.  Clever  could  but  show  her  pleasure  when  the 
pretty  spaniel  with  big  brown  eyes  looking  straight 
into  her  own,  placed  one  paw  on  the  raised  edge  of 
the  bench,  and  held  up  the  other,  with  such  a  friendly, 
trusting,  eager  face. 

“  ‘Troublesome’  ”;  she  said, reading  the  cards.  “  ‘First, 
and  two  specials’  :  I  congratulate  you,  Troublesome, 
dear,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  only  because  you  are  so  very 
bright  as  to  be  interested  in  every  one  and  everything 
you  see  that  you  have  received  a  name  not  wholly 
complimentary.  ” 

“  But  I  must  take  you  in  to  see  the  tiniest  dogs 
now,  Mathilde ;  you  will  never  be  able  to  see  all  in 
one  evening. 

“Now,  here,  this  pug  is  of  that  very  same  pale  fawn 
color  I’ve  heard  you  call  lovely  so  often  ;  here’s  Ootah, 
imported  direct  from  the  Mikado’s  kennels.  She’s 
the  imperial  ladyship  who  had  a  party  last  month, 
with  favors,  and  a  christening,  later,  in  her  family. 
Glass  cases,  and  blue  and  gold  satin  hangings  and 
cushions  suit  these  aristocrats.  Here’s  a  tiny  dog  ; 
weighs  about  three  pounds  they  say,  just  the  six-inch 
specimen  you  scorned  so.  Price,  8100,  and  the  bill  would 
serve  nicely  for  a  blanket  for  him — that  is,  with  a 
ittle  gold  fringe  about  the  edges.” 

“  Wait  a  minute,  Solomon  !  who  is  the  lady  with 
the  big  red  rose  in  her  gown,  sitting  in  that  chair  be¬ 
fore  the  glass  case  ?” 

“  I  will  guess  for  you,  my  dear.  The  dog,  Romeo, 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  Lensi,  who  took  first  on  him,  and 
special  for  best  quartette  of  toy  spaniels.  Judging 
from  the  look  of  absolute  self-satisfaction  and  pride 
on  her  face,  the  rose  branch  in  the  dog’s  cage,  and  the 
huge  rose  in  her  gown,  I  should  say  she  was  the  very 
loving  Juliet  of  this  Romeo.” 

“  At  least,  she  has  the  good  taste  not  to  kiss  him  in 
public,  for  which  let  us  be  thankful !  Mayn't  we  go 
back  now,  Solomon  ?  I  like  the  big  dogs  much  better; 
they  have  some  character.  The  little  ones  are  too 
much  like  their  mistresses.” 

“  But  after  you  have  seen  Bench  and  Max  do  their 
hoops  and  somersaults,  and  waltzing,  you  will  have 
more  respect  for  the  small  dogs,  Mathilde.” 

MYRA  y.  NORYS. 


APPLIED  ELECTRICAL  GENIUS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  to  catch  women,  they 
say  ;  thus  this  may  be  deemed  of  special  interest 
to  them.  Suppose  you  should  wake  up  some  gloomy 
morning  in  the  fall,  and  rush  to  the  window  to  see 
what  the  weather  was  going  to  be.  And  while  you 
were  looking  at  the  gray  clouds,  and  speculating  as  to 
whether  it  would  rain  or  not,  suppose  you  should  see 
the  following  sentence  in  bright  letters  suddenly  shine 
above, 

Are  You  Prepared  ? 

Of  course  you  wouldn’t  be  prepared  for  any  such 
demonstration,  and  might  imagine  that  some  dire 
disaster  was  predicted  unless  you  waited  to  see  what 
came  next,  and  saw  the  following  flash  forth : 

Are  you  prepared  for  a  rainy  day  ? 

If  not 

Stop  in  on  the  way  down  town  and  buy  one  of 
Peters's  Umbrellas. 

To  see  any  such  advertisement  appear  in  the  sky 
would  be  decidedly  startling,  and  therefore  it  is  well 
to  be  warned.  An  Englishman  has  succeeded  in  per¬ 
fecting  an  electrical  apparatus  that  enables  him  to 
cast  luminous  letters  and  figures  upon  the  clouds,  so 
this  warning  is  by  no  means  unnecessary.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  such  an  advertisement  may  some  day  be 
seen.  Any  great  piece  of  news  might  be  thrown  upon 
the  sky  so  that  thousands  could  read.  The  portraits 
of  prominent  men  might  be  given,  and  already  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  familiar  face  has  shone  on  high.  Ships 
upon  the  ocean  could  signal  each  other  at  night,  and 
tell  each  other  all  the  news,  so  that  the  passengers 
might  understand  also,  and  not  worry  the  captain  to 
death  by  questioning. 

In  a  fog  at  sea  the  steamer  might  anchor,  and  throw 
out  from  all  sides  signs  of  warning,  such  as 

No  Trespassing  ! 

Oo  Slow,  Wc  are  here  I 

If  a  man  wanted  to  hire  a  bouse,  or  had  one  to  let, 
he  might  advertise  the  same  on  the  clouds,  and  feel 
certain  that  it  would  be  viewed  by  a  great  number 
of  people.  He  could  also  give  a  picture  of  the 
house,  if  he  so  desired,  and  then  they  would  know 
just  what  he  wanted,  or  what  he  had.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  end  to  the  schemes  suggested  by  this  new 
invention. 

But  there  is  also  a  sad  thought  in  connection  with 
it,  fora  report  further  says  that  on  clear  nights,  when 
there  are  no  clouds,  the  inventor  has  found  a  way  to 
manufacture  artificial  ones.  This  is  really  too  bad. 
The  moonlight  is  often  very  desirable  for  straw-rides 
or  sleighing  or  some  other  amusement,  and  it  would 
be  very  sad  indeed  to  have  a  moonlight  party  broken 
up  by  an  artificial  cloud  shutting  out  the  moon,  and 
have  a  sign  staring  down  upon  you  advising  you  to 


Oo  to  Jones  for  Shoes  ! 

This,  too,  might  possibly  happen  at  some  future 
time,  and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared.  But  what  a  shame 
it  would  be  to  have  the  skies  at  night  converted  into 
advertising  signboards!  And  what  would  poets  do  in 
the  future  if  they  couldn’t  see  the  “  star-gemmed 
heavens,  etc.,”  and  so  be  unable  to  write  about  them  ? 
— Harper’s  Young  People. 


A  Social  Failure. — “  Why  does  not  Clara  L.  come  into 
your  social  set ?”  asked  I  of  a  former  pupil.  “Only 
because  she  does  not  keep  up  with  the  times.  When 
we  left  school,  you  remember,  she  was  as  good  a  stu¬ 
dent  as  any  in  our  class.  But  since  her  marriage 
she  has  settled  down  to  a  mere  drudge.  She  has 
no  general  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  about 
her,  for  she  seldom  goes  anywhere.  When  she  is  seen 
upon  the  street,  she  looks  so  dowdyish  that  one  feels 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  her,  and  she  cannot  make  her 
conversation  interesting,  for  she  never  reads  anything 
in  the  way  of  fresh  literature.  One  must  keep  step 
with  the  music  if  she  expects  to  clasp  hands  with  her 
companions.  She  will  certainly  be  left  either  to  go 
alone  or  to  step  back  with  the  slow  plodders  of  a  less 
intelligent  class.  I  often  pity  Clara  when  I  see  her 
left,  as  it  were  out  in  the  cold  ;  but  then  I  can’t  help 
thinking  it  is  her  own  fault.  She  might  have  kept  up 
in  dress  and  manners,  if  in  nothing  else.  ”  may  maple. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Self-respect. — If  you  do  not  show  a  re¬ 
spect  for  yourself  and  your  own  capa¬ 
bilities,  what  measure  of  respect  can  you 
rightfully  expect  from  others. 

Stale  Bread  Fritters. — I  take  one  egg, 
one  cupful  of  sweet  milk  and  a  large 
spoonful  of  flour  ;  beat  to  a  smooth  bat¬ 
ter,  dip  my  bread  into  it  and  fry  a  nice 
brown.  A.  m. 

Blue  Denim  Again. — I  shall  follow  out 
Belle  Farmer’s  suggestions  in  regard  to 
denim  and  make  kilts  (and  little  pants 
to  wear  under  them)  for  every-day  wear 
for  my  little  boy.  The  light  weight  will 
wash  about  as  easily  as  gingham  and 
wear  twice  as  long.  I.  H. 

Truth  in  a  Nutshell. — Said  not  Prudence 
Primrose  truly  that  work  is  the  greatest 
of  blessings  to  the  able  and  discontented, 
and  that  worthy  longings  to  be  can  be 
counted  upon  to  bring  a  blessed  fulfill¬ 
ment,  while  yearnings  to  ha/ve  often 
breed  unhappiness  ?  Half  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  would  disappear  from  our  lives, 
could  we  live  this  wise  philosophy. 

Codfish  With  Cream.— Flake  the  bone¬ 
less  codfish  into  pieces  about  one  inch 
by  two  ;  wash  well  and  cover  in  a  spider 
or  basin  with  cold  water ;  let  it  merely 
simmer  until  tender,  which  will  take 
about  one  hour  ;  if  it  boils  it  will  be 
tough.  When  tender,  remove  from  the 
water  and  serve  with  a  little  sweet 
cream.  R. 

The  Best  Maple  Sugar  Frosting.— One 

cupful  of  maple  sugar  dissolved,  and 
boiled  until  when  dropped  from  a  spoon 
it  will  hair  ;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  com¬ 
mon  lump  laundry  starch  wet  with 
water.  Turn  this  into  the  sugar,  take 
from  the  stove  and  stir  until  partly  cool. 
It  needs  to  be  put  on  the  cake  rather 
warm  or  it  will  not  spread  smoothly. 
Try  it.  R.  T.  H. 

Easy  Process  for  Curing  Hams.  —  We 
have  found  by  experience  that  the  best 
way  to  cure  hams  is  as  follows :  After 
they  have  become  cold,  heat  salt  and  rub 
thoroughly  with  the  hands.  Give  them 
this  treatment  three  times,  allowing  24 
hours  between  the  applications.  They 
are  now  ready  for  smoking.  I  never 
saw  any  nicer  than  those  cured  in  this 
way.  The  point  is  to  rub  in  the  hot 
salt  thoroughly.  N.  n.  p. 

The  “Open  Eyes”  Offer  Withdrawn. — 

After  March  18,  1893,  the  offer  for  a  year’s 
subscription  for  a  half-column  of  matter, 
is  withdrawn.  Only  those  who  have  thus 
already  paid  a  portion  of  their  year’s 
subscription  are  now  entitled  to  send  in 
matter  under  this  offer.  These,  of  course, 
will  send  such  contributions  as  are  still 
due.  Possibly  a  similar  offer  will  be 
made  later,  but  at  present  we  cry, 
“  hold  !  ” 

An  Odd  Trade. — What  seems  a  peculiar 
occupation  is  indicated  by  its  advertise¬ 
ment  as  follows:  “The - Casing  Co., 

sausage  casings  and  spices - Street, 

New  York.”  A  half-dozen  similar  ad¬ 
vertisements  appear  in  a  single  issue  of 
The  National  Provisioner,  some  of  which 
especially  mention,  “  Hog  and  beef 
casings  and  sheep  casings.”  It’s  a  queer 
world;  as  we  realize  occasionally  when 


A  Buddy  Glow 

on  cheek 
and  brow 
is  evidence 
that  the 
body  is 
getting  proper  nourishment. 
When  this  glow  of  health  is 
absent  assimilation  is  wrong, 
and  health  is  letting  down. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

taken  immediately  arrests 
waste,  regardless  of  the 
cause.  Consumption  must 
yield  to  treatment  that  stops 
waste  and  builds  flesh  anew. 
Almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  V.  All  druggists. 


we  get  a  hint  as  to  how  the  other  half 
lives. 

Significant  Advance.— The  fact  that  that 
pioneer  of  the  great  woman  movement 
of  the  century,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Flower  to 
be  manager  of  the  New  York  State  In¬ 
dustrial  School  is  considered  of  immense 
import.  One  says:  “It  has  a  deeper 
significance  than  if  she  had  been  made 
president  of  the  World’s  Fair.’ 

Care  Of  Plated  Silver. — In  cleaning  my 
silver  this  forenoon,  I  was  reminded  of 
what  I  really  knew  before,  but  which 
had  slipped  my  mind,  this  winter  ;  that 
is,  that  plated  silver  should  not  be  kept 
in  a  cold  or  damp  place.  It  will  surely 
spoil  its  beauty,  as  I  found  to  my  sorrow 
to-day  when  I  brought  some  pretty  fruit 
knives,  which  had  not  been  used  for 
some  weeks,  from  a  cold  and  unused 
closet.  i.  b.  w. 

“Mitten”  Holders. — Try  some  “  mitten” 
holders — they  are  good  for  taking  any¬ 
thing  from  a  hot  oven,  emptying  kettles, 
crocks,  etc.,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
‘  steam  ’  scalding  the  fingers  or  backs  of 
the  hands.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
till  necessity  (in  the  shape  of  oft  burned 
hands)  suggested  them  to  me.  They  are 
simply  large  mittens,  made  of  any  de¬ 
sired  material.  Bind  with  tape  or  braid, 
with  loop  of  same.  i.  n. 

Your  Overshoes,  Do  They  Slip?— Prob¬ 
ably  many  ladies,  like  myself,  have  been 
troubled  with  their  rubber  overshoes 
slipping  off  at  the  heels  in  the  mud  or 
snow.  Take  a  piece  of  rubber  tape  the 
length  of  the  distance  between  the  top 
of  the  rubber  and  that  of  the  shoe  in  the 
back.  Sew  one  end  to  the  top  of  the 
rubber  and  on  the  other  sew  a  large¬ 
sized  dress  hook,  and  just  hook  it  over 
the  edge  of  the  shoe.  I  find  it  works 
like  a  charm.  I,,  e.  s. 

Clean  Comforters. — To  keep  those  bed 
comforters  clean :  buy  cheesecloth  for 
two  or  three  cents  a  yard,  the  lighter 
the  better.  Tack  the  cotton  to  this. 
Make  the  calico  or  lawn  slip  ;  put  it  on 
over  the  cotton  as  you  would  a  pillow¬ 
case.  Tack  it  a  few  times  around  the 
sides  and  ends.  When  soiled,  it  will  be 
but  a  few  minutes’  work  to  remove  and 
air  the  cotton  well,  while  the  slip  is 
being  laundered.  Again  it  is  sweet  and 
clean  without  handling  that  mass  of  wet 
cotton.  (Ingenious  and  excellent. — Eo.) 

s.  E.  T. 

For  Catarrh. — To  the  remedy  given  I 
would  add  another — diet.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sufferer  will  gain  by  being  a 
light  eater.  “  Starve  a  fever  and  feed  a 
cold,”  is  a  relic  that  should  be  laid  aside: 
Starve  both!  A  well-fed  cold  often  de¬ 
velops  into  catarrh.  Two  meals  a  day 
will  help  the  adult  patient  when  not 
working  hard.  Pork  and  all  greasy  food 
should  be  avoided.  How  parents  can  ex¬ 
cuse  themselves  for  not  knowing  or  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  diet  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.  They  would  not,  if  they 
knew  how  much  might  be  gained,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  there  are  hereditary  dis¬ 
eases.  R.  M. 

The  Best  Mother. — A  late  number  of  a 
city  exchange  states  that  Mrs.  Norton, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  left  a  widow 
some  years  ago,  with  three  children  and 
no  property  but  a  sandy  plot  of  ground. 
She  began  to  cultivate  flowers  for  sale. 
Her  bus!ness  increased,  and  she  added 
the  raising  of  lettuce,  and  took  her 
children  into  partnership.  Last  year 
her  son  sold  20  tons  of  lettuce,  none  of  it 
at  less  than  23  cents  a  pound.  The  family 
have  a  summer  residence  on  the  lake,  and 
live  in  ease  and  prosperity,  when  a  less 
wise  and  energetic  mother  might  have 
let  them  sink  into  pauperism.  Benjamin 
Franklin  well  said  that  the  best  mother 
was  she  who,  in  case  of  need,  can  be  both 
father  and  mother  to  her  children. 

Good  Papers  a  Sure  Help.— Deliver  me 
from  a  useless,  idle  or  dependent  life. 
We  need  not  be  dependent,  for  there  are 
so  many  ways  of  helping  ourselves  if  we 
but  find  them  out ;  and  I  have  found 
many  by  reading  agricultural  papers. 
Tt  e  day  was  when  I  wondered  how  a 
woman  could  read  such  papers.  I  thought 
they  were  for  the  plowman  only  ;  but  I 
have  since  learned  many  a  profitable 
and  useful  lesson  from  them,  and  I  wish 
T  could  persuade  all  women  to  take  them, 
and  assist  one  another.  Be  what  you 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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may,  these  papers  are  a  help.  Do  but  be 
earnest  in  your  work  If  a  cook,  con¬ 
sider  yours  no  low  occupation  i  for  if 
“  she  who  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
world,”  so  does  she,  in  a  measure,  who 
prepares  the  food,  maintain  the  health, 
good  disposition  and  longevity  of  the 
human  race.  m.  c.  m. 

Peanuts  and  Modern  CondignPunlshmcnt. 

— In  a  certain  public  school  in  New 
York,  presided  over  by  a  man,  they  had 
an  auction  last  week.  It  was  a  peanut 
auction.  This  consists  of  a  sale  of  pen¬ 
cils,  knives,  rulers,  marbles,  or  any  other 
valuables  that  may  have  accumulated  in 
the  teacher’s  desk  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  purchase  money  was  peanuts,  and 
every  boy  came  to  school  with  his  pockets 
full.  The  articles  for  sale  were  auction¬ 
eered  in  formal  style  and  knocked  down 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  treasury  was 
a  waste-paper  basket,  and,  after  the  sale, 
the  treasury  was  filled  to  the  brim.  The 
woman  who  writes  this  remembers  a 
school  teacher — a  blot  on  the  memory  of 
childhood  he  was — who  would  have 
turned  over  in  his  grave  if  he  could  have 
known  of  the  peanut  auction  last  week. 
Thus  writes  Mrs.  Cahoon  in  the  Recorder. 


The  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a  good 
deal  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top’’  or 
“pearl  glass.”  You  will  have  no 
more  trouble  with  breaking  from 
heat.  You  will  have  clear  glass 
instead  of  misty  ;  fine  instead  of 
rough  ;  right  shape  instead  of 
wrong ;  and  uniform,  one  the  same 
as  another. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


MODERN  Improvement 
in  trade.  You  get 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil  for  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool -on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


If  you  name  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


For  Stomach 

Bowel, 

Liver  Complaints,  and 
Headache,  use 


CATHARTIC  PILLS 

They  are  purely 
vegetable,  sugar-coated, 
speedily  dissolved, 
and  easy  to  take. 

Every  dose 

Effective 


YOU  NEED  NOT  FEAR 

that  people  will  know  your  hair  is  dyed  if 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

It  imparts  a  glossy  color  and  fresh  life  to  the 
hair.  Price,  1*1.  Office,  39  Park  Place,  N.  f. 


Alfred  Peats 

WALL 
PAPER] 


© 

\ 


Send  5C  for  postage  on  IOO  beauti¬ 
ful  samples  and  our  guide,  “How 
to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home 
Decoration,”  will  be  sent  FREE. 

Handsome  Hold  Parlor  Paper,  10, 12 1-2, 15c 

Per  roll,  all  with  wide  borders  and 
ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Papers 
5  to  9c.  Will  refer  you  to  more  than 

twenty  thousand  well  satisfied 
customers.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

Wall  Paper  Merchant, 

•36=138  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

30=32  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


S 

I  . 

f  136=138  w.  n 

uZ*s. 


I  Want  to  Sell  My  Farm 
Because  of  Ill  Health.  It  is  a 
good  one  for  Dairy,  Fruit, 
Truck,  Poultry,  or  any  special¬ 
ty.  First-class  markets.  Just 
the  place  for  a  live  man  ;  25 
miles  from  Boston  ;  near  five 
manufacturing  towns.  Price 
low ;  terms  easy. 

Address  Y.  Y.  Z.,  care  RUKAi.  Nkw-  YOitKElf. 


$10 


For  my  new 


will  be  paid 

For  a  NAME 

Strawberry 

For  full  particulars  address 
GEO.  <J.  DOW,  North  Epplng,  N.  IT. 


of  1st  quality  can  ever 
be  sent  by  mail.  May¬ 
hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence—everythiHgl 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

il  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best 
ooteS  stock.  Oeaulun,  ohoap.  U  sample  .lacs  mailed  for  10« 
Deaorlpuvo  piles  list  free.  1.KW1M  ROKSOII,  Kredoala,  K.  1. 


PlC&iej&d 


EVERGREENS 

AND  FOREST  TREES. 

For  Wind-breaks,  Ornament, 
etc.  Hardiest  Varieties,  Nur¬ 
sery-grown  Scotch  Pine,  2  to  8 
feet,  $10  per  100.  Scotch  and 
Austrian  Pine  seedlings,  12  to 
lf>  Inches,  $10  per  1000.  Other 
sizes  and  varieties  In  propor¬ 
tion.  Over  10,000,000  for  sale. 

Good  loeal  agents  Wanted. 


O.  HIRE,  Mvergreen  Specialist,  Dundee,  III. 


RELIABLE 


SEEDS 

SAVE 


our  Beautiful 
mailed  Kr©©. 

CtM.  Market 

Wholesale  Price  hist.  MONEY 

AIjNEER  bugs. 

li.OaiBCI&’OiR.ID,  Ilil*. 


ST 


?REE 

BOOK  ever  Printed. 

S  ONE  cent  a 
PACKET, 

and  upwards  according  to  rarity, 
scarcity,  or  cost.  Cheapest  of  any 
byoz.  &  lb.  lOOOOOOextras.  Catalo¬ 
gue  free.  It.  II.  Slmmway  Rockford  HI. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

— or— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
J3T They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  tlrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .26  “ 

yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 76  '* 

Vo  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  Wl 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

QIC  A BBOLOTHLY  ONB  PRICE  ONLY  jfl 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8*^  marks,  or  10^  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  KDKAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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1  Besik  ik 

ONLY  SIX  WEEKS. 

There  are  left  only  35  working  days 
from  this  date  to  May  1,  when  the  $2,000 
cash  will  be  divided  among  all  those  who 
send  clubs  of  five  or  more  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  Rural  New- Yorker  or 
American  Gardening.  Likewise  as  to 
the  “  special  ”  premiums,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  value,  far  exceeding  the  cost 
of  any  efforts  that  would  be  required  to 
win  them,  and  many  of  the  best  of  them 
still  remain  to  be  called  for.  Just  as  in 
the  competition  for  the  $200  cash  divided 
January  1,  so  in  this  case  the  $2,000  and 
the  “specials”  will  go  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  earnest  workers,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  rest  of  you  think  that  you  might 
not  win.  But  every  elub  raiser  must  win 
a  handsome  compensation  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  offers.  There  is  no  lot¬ 
tery  or  chance  about  it. 


THE  BLACK  LIMA  BEAN. 

SELF-EXPLANATORY. 

On  page  174  of  TnE  Rural  New-Yorker  I  notice 
you  offer  “  Burpee's  Black  Dwarf  Lima  Bean.”  This 
is  evidently  a  typographical  error,  as  you  must  know 
from  the  illustration  and  remarks  published  con¬ 
cerning  this  bean  In  The  Rubai,  of  February  25,  It  is 
a  Pole  Lima  and  not  a  bush  form.  While  of  the 
Sleva  type,  It  Is  distinctly  the  earliest  of  all  Limas  to 
mature  and  Is  very  prolific.  Yours  truly. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE. 


See  last  week’s  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  reference  to  the  seed  and  plant  gifts 
now  being  sent  out  to  subscribers. 


The  Last  Ditch. 

That's  about  the  condition  of  many  of  the  patients 
that  come  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  the  discoverers 
and  only  dispensers  of  Compound  Oxygen.  They 
have  been  the  rounds— tried  the  suggestions  of 
friends,  the  stock  of  the  druggist  and  the  skill  of  the 
family  doctor.  Nothing  but  the  most  wonderful 
healing  agents  In  the  world  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  these  abandoned  cases.  Yet  its  surprising 
record  of  cures  Is  made  largely  from  this  class.  The 
power  of  this  simple  agent  to  restore  and  heal  taxed 
the  credulity  of  the  Doctors  themselves  for 
years.  They  have,  therefore,  the  greatest  patience 
with  those  who  hear  of  Its  wonderful  cures  for  the 
first  time,  and  only  ask  that  they  will  not,  even  If  in 
the  last  ditch,  give  up  In  despair,  but  write  for  proof 
In  the  very  words  of  well-known  people  who  have 
been  restored  to  good  health  after  having  been  given 
up  by  others.  Address  with  particulars,  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Toronto, 
Ont.— Adv.  _ 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  I 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Potatoes.— 1.  What  potatoes  should  I  plant  for 
early  and  late?  2.  Where  could  I  get  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  by  the  barrel,  and  what  would  they 
cost?  3.  Of  what  sire  are  trays  on  which  grapes  are 
put  before  they  are  packed  for  market?  d.  w.  a. 

Indiana  County,  Pa. 

Ans. — 1.  Try  New  Queen,  Early  Maine,  Early  Ohio, 
and,  when  you  can  get  It,  the  Carman  No.  1  for 
early.  For  late,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  and  White 
Star.  2.  Of  almost  any  of  the  seedsmen  dealing  In 
potatoes  who  advertise  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  Prices  vary, 
but  may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  catalogues. 
3.  Usually  about  10  pounds,  although  they  vary  con¬ 
siderably. 

Raising  Horse  Radish.— 1.  How  can  I  raise  horse 
radish?  How  Is  It  sold,  and  Is  there  much  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  In  New  York?  What  Is  the  price?  2.  Is  there  any 
book  that  treats  of  truck  farming  telling  how  to  pack 
and  ship  to  New  York,  peas,  beans  (both  green  and 
dried),  cucumber  pickles,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  etc.? 

Middle  Hope,  N.  Y.  M.  1>.  t. 

Ans.— 1.  The  market  gardeners  near  New  York 
grow  horse  radish  as  a  second  crop,  usually  follow¬ 
ing  early  cabbages,  cauliflowers  or  beets.  The  sets 
for  planting  are  the  small  roots  taken  off  while  pre¬ 
paring  the  crop  for  market  during  the  preceding 
autumn  They  are  cut  Into  pieces  four  to  six  Inches 
In  length,  tied  In  bundles  of  perhaps  50,  the  top  end 
cut  square,  and  the  bottom  end  slanting,  and  packed 
in  boxes  of  sand,  kept  either  in  a  cool  cellar  or  pitted 
out-of-doors.  The  sets  are  planted  about  May  1. 
between  the  rows  of  early  vegetables,  about  12,000 
plants  to  the  acre.  The  planting  Is  done  with  a  long 
dibber,  so  as  to  leave  the  tops  of  the  sets  two  or 
three  Inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  earth 
pressed  firmly  around  them.  Little  culture  Is  re¬ 
quired  besides  that  given  the  early  crop  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  crop  Is  harvested  as  late  In  the  fall 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  washed  and  stored  till 
desired  for  market,  the  same  as  other  vegetables.  It 
Is  usually  sent  to  market  packed  in  barrels,  only  the 
large,  straight  roots  being  marketed.  The  soil  for  Its 
culture  must  be  very  rich,  and  it  must  be  gathered 
the  year  of  growth.  There  Is  always  a  market  for 
roots  of  good  quality.  The  price  varies  from  three 
or  four  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  2.  None  better  than 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit,  unless  It  be  some 
of  the  pamphlets  on  special  crops,  like  Gregory’s 
Onion  Culture,  etc.,  a  list  of  which  Is  sent  you,  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  Interested  who  will  ask  tor  It. 


The  coupon  for  The  R.  N.-T.’S  roses  names  75 
eents  as  the  postage.  Is  this  correct?  We  can  get 
20  roses  for  II  any  day.  8.  A.  L. 

Ans.— The  amount  named  Is  correct.  True,  but 
these  are  all  new,  and  many  of  them  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  extremely  valuable. 

Where  can  I  get  a  machine  to  bunch  dandelions  ? 

Northumberland,  Pa.  J.  d.  l. 

AN8.— We  have  never  heard  of  any.  In  this  mar¬ 
ket,  dandelions  are  usually  received  In  baskets  ; 
sometimes,  possibly.  In  barrels  or  boxes,  but  we  have 
never  beard  of  their  being  bunched.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  machines  for  bunching  asparagus. 

1.  In  bulldlag  for  cold  storage,  Is  It  preferable  to 
build  Into  a  bank  or  entirely  above  ground?  2. 
Should  the  Chinese  Narcissus  bulbs  The  RURALsent 
be  Immersed  In  water  or  half  covered,  or  should  only 
the  lower  ends  stand  In  water?  w.  A.  w. 

Elmwood,  Conn. 

Anb. — 1.  The  answer  to  this  question  Is  rpretty 
clearly  given  In  the  article  by  T.  H.  Hoskins  on 
page  164.  Further  facts  about  cold  storage  will  be 
given  In  an  article  soon  to  be  published.  2.  Partially 
Immersed.  Pimply  place  them  In  some  shallow  dish, 
supporting  them  In  an  upright  position  bv  means  of 
pebbles,  keep  the  dish  supplied  with  water  to  offset 
that  lost  by  evaporation,  and  keep  In  a  warm  room, 
away  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Renew  the 
water  every  few  days. 

Where  can'I  get  Hong-Kong  and  Sebastopol  geese 
eggs?  A.  8.  C. 

ANS.— Write  to  T.  Treadwell,  East  Wllllston.  N. 
Y.,  and  toll  him  he  should  advertise  In  The  R. 
N.-Y. 

Can  a  man  working  for  me  by  the  month  collect 
wages  for  the  holidays  while  off  “  on  a  bum  ?  ’ 
I  claim  he  cannot,  he  claims  he  can.  There  Is  noth  - 
ing  right  about  a  man's  collecting  wages  for  2 fi  days’ 
pay,  for  24  or25days’ work  and  be  “bumming”  the 
rest  of  the  time.  p.  w.  j. 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Anb.— He  can,  In  this  State,  and  we  think  In  mcst 
others,  unless  he  agrees  to  work  holidays.  Why  not? 
What  are  holidays  for,  If  not  to  be  celebrated?  Why 
not  expect  the  man  to  work  Sundays,  too?  Were 
you  the  hired  man,  how  would  you  feel  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  on  holidays,  or  to  lose  your  time, 
while  others  are  off  having  a  good  time?  Look  at 
the  matterfrora  the  hired  man's  standpoint,  and  see 
howltlooks  But  we  wouldn’t  hire  a  man  who  was 
In  the  habit  of  being  “  off  on  a  bum.”  We  wouldn’t 
have  him  around.  8till,  It  is  none  of  the  employer's 
business  where  a  hired  man  spends  his  spare  time, 
provided  he  doesn’t  so  spend  It  as  to  make  his  ser¬ 
vices  less  valuable  to  the  employer. 

Where  can  I  get  the  Chr'stmas  rose  mentioned  by 
S.  A.  Little  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  4  ?  j.  w. 

Ans.— Of  James  Vick's  Sons.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Hel- 
leborus  Niger  Is  the  variety  you  want. 

1.  I  want  to  see  some  one  advertise  In  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  Yorkshire  or  Essex  hogs,  or  both,  for  sale.  2 
What  Is  the  best  corn  for  ensilage  and  where  can  I 
get  it?  8.  a.  l. 

Irdell  Co.,  N.  C. 

Ans.— 1.  The  breeders  are  probably  afraid  of  being 
swamped  with  orders  if  they  advertise  In  TnE  R. 
N.-Y.  2.  Opinions  differ.  The  larger  number  seem 
to  favor  some  of  the  large  Southern  varieties.  One 
successful  feeder  save  Stowell's  Evergreen  makes 
the  best  ensilage,  but  that  It  doesn't  vield  so  much 
as  the  other  varieties.  The  seed  of  any  of  these  may 
be  purchased  of  any  of  the  leading  seedsmen  adver¬ 
tising  In  The  R.-N.-Y. 

1.  Where  can  I  get  true  seeds  of  the  dwarf  Cham¬ 
pion  tomato?  Is  there  any  variety  more  productive 
and  as  early?  2.  Will  the  curds  of  skimmed  milk 
with  the  whey  all  run  off  take  the  place  of  fresh 
meat  for  laying  hens?  How  does  It  compare  with 
meat,  pound  for  pound  ?  r.  w.  h. 

Warren,  Maine. 

ANS. — 1.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  or  you 
can  probably  get  It  of  almost  any  seedsman  adver¬ 
tising  In  The  It.  N.-Y.  This  variety  Is  usually  given 
as  the  earliest,  but  there  are  others  only  a  few  days 
later  but  more  productive.  The  Lorlllard  Is  one  of 
the  best  forcing  varieties.  2.  Never  having  tried 
Just  this  plan,  we  can't  say  whether  they  will  take  the 
place  of  meat:  but  knowing  from  experience  that 
milk  Is  a  good  egg  food,  we  should  think  the  curds 
might  be  a  good  substitute.  We  would  hardly  think 
a  pound  of  them  would  equal  a  pound  of  meat,  how¬ 
ever.  Try  them  on  a  small  scale,  and  report  results 
for  the  benefit  of  other  readers. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Good  Butter 

is  often  spoiled  by 
the  use  of  poor  salt. 
You  wouldn’t  wash 
.your  butter  with  im¬ 
pure  water,  why  salt  it  with 
impure  salt  ? 

Ashton’s  Salt 


is  absolutely  pure,  and  keeps 
butter  fresh  and  sweet.  The 
best  dairymen  and  creameries 
use  no  other. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Cough  or  Sore  Throat, 
which  might  be  cured  by  a 
simple  remedy  like  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches,  may  cause 
a  serious  Bronchial  or  Lung 
Trouble.  The  Troches  are  un¬ 
rivaled  for  relieving  all  Throat 
Irritations  caused  by  cold. 


?Why  is  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  best  paint? 
Because  it  will  outlast  all  other  paints,  give  a 
handsomer  finish,  better  protection  to  the  wood, 
•  and  the  first  cost  will  be  less. 

If  Barytes  and  other  adulterants  of  white 
lead  are  “just  as  good”  as  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  why  are  all  the 
adulterated  white  leads  always  branded  Pure,  or  “  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  ?” 
This  Barytes  is  a  heavy  white  powder  (ground  stone),  having  the  appearance 
of  white  lead,  worthless  as  a  paint,  costing  only  about  a  cent  a  pound,  and  is 
only  used  to  cheapen  the  mixture. 

What  shoddy  is  to  cloth,  Barytes  is  to  paint.  Be  careful  to  use  only 
old  and  standard  brands  of 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  ChicagcH 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


are  strictly  pure,  “  Old  Dutch”  process  brands,  established  by  a  lifetime  of  use. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors  with 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 


For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  BABY  WHIPPED. 


Numerous  tests  between  the  U.  S.  Hand  Separators  and  the  Baby  Alpha 
Separators  have  resulted  in  victories  for  the  U.  S.  Separators. 

The  DeLaval  Company  see  that  these  defeats  on  the  merits  of  the  machines 
would  soon  result  in  the  entire  trade  going  to  the  U.  S.  Separator.  They  realize  that 
something  must  be  done  immediately  to  prevent  losing  all  the  trade,  if  possible. 

So  they  try  once  more  their  old  tricks  of 
scaring  and  bulldozing,  that  they  have  so  often 
failed  in,  and  trump  up  a  patent  upon  which  to 
bring  suit,  that  is  so  cumbersome  in  its  combination 
(having  15  elements  in  the  combination)  that  they 
do  not  use  it  themselves,  and  certainly  no  one  else 
would. 

It  is  not  used  by  the  U.  S.  Separator,  and 
they  know  it,  but  they  take  these  desperate 
means  to  try  to  hold  the  trade. 

We  think  the  public  by  this  time  should  fully 
understand  the  animus  of  the  De  Laval  Com¬ 
pany,  as  they  have  tried  similar  schemes  for  several 
years,  and  have  failed  every  time  in  accom¬ 
plishing  their  designs. 

This  last  attempt  of  theirs  will  prove  to  be  a 
boomerang  in  their  hands,  as  the  others  have, 
for  the  reason  that  all  thoughtful  men  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  their  desperate  efforts  are  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Separator  is  found  by  the 
dairymen 'to  he  a  much  superior  machine. 


Such  attempts  to  scare  on  unused  patents  will  not  have 
the  desired  effect  and  will  not  frighten  thoughtful  men. 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  full  particulars  and  description  of  the  machines. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


ROBINSON 


WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 


with  ease.  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wlres^  Cheapest  and  *best. 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 


(Ager 


SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


LEGGETT’S  PARIS  GREEN 

dry  powder  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  By  turning 
the  crank  a  volume  of 
powder  Is  forced  through 
the  tube,  and  envelopes 
the  plant  bush  or  tree  In 
a  cloud  of  dust.  It  is 
simple,  durable  and 
cheap.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Price,  lt>. 

LEGGETT  BROS.,  301  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

ros 

CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 


Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVI8GN  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“WAY  DOWN  UPON  THE” 

PI  O  D  in  A  PENINSULA  is 

■  Nb  W  IA  I  a  FROST-FREE 

township  of  high,  healthful  land,  dotted  with  clear 
lakes,  free  of  marsh,  filled  with  Northern  people. 
No  negroes,  no  liquor,  no  malaria ;  where  plnea pples, 
lemons  and  oranges  grow  best,  and  fresh  vegetables 
are  gathered  all  winter.  Homes  sold  on  Installments 
so  cheap  I  “The  Florida  Homeseeker,”  monthly, 
tells  all  about  It.  Sample  Free.  Write 


PA  II II I II  ft  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHniillVU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


RHEUMATISM. 


To  any  person 
suffering  with 
RHEUMATISM 
In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  In  mv  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PAUKHUBST,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  CTUM  A  TAFT’S  ASTHMALENB 

I  ■«  Iwl /\  —  ni|B|;niiever  fails;  send  usyour 
address,  we  will  mail  trial  wUill.ll bottle  |Q  ^ 

THE  DR.  TAFT  BROS.  M.  CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y.  r  rCfcfc 


O.  M.  CROSBY,  Editor,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 


SU  DTU  A  M  Writing  thoroughly  taug/.t 
■  1 L/  rv  I  nAIIU  by  mail  or  personally, 
ituations  procured  all  Dupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego, N.Y. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  andoSpanleb  thoroughly 
taught  by  mall. 


for  our  list  of  19  Cat** 
logs  of  DIusic  and 
Musical  Instruments. 
W.  Stoby.  26  Central  St-.Boston.  EaK 


ANIII II  Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
I  ft*  1 1 1  M  to  20  days.  N o  pay  till  cured. 
UrlUlfl  DR.  J. STEPHENS;  Lebanon, Ohio, 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  outlook  Is  bright  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 
Many  poor  cattle  have  been  marketed  recently. 
Florida  strawberries  are  more  plentiful,  and  lower. 
Fancy  table  apples  are  In  good  demand  at  higher 
prices. 

Hay  and  straw  are  firm  and  a  little  higher  for  some 
grades. 

A  mammoth  hog  ranch  Is  to  be  established  near 
Nevada,  Mo. 

An  earthquake  shook  up  this  city  and  Long  Island 
early  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Live  stock  feeding  Is  reported  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable  the  past  winter. 

Milch  cows  are  scarce,  and  are  Increasing  rapidly 
In  price  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Higher  prices  for  pork  are  Improbable,  as  present 
high  figures  have  largely  curtailed  the  demand. 

The  great  dressed  meat  firms  of  the  West  continue 
the  establishment  of  branches  all  over  the  Bast. 

Many  Western  farmers  are  reported  to  be  holding 
their  corn  until  the  prospects  for  the  next  crop  are 
known. 

Kansas  taxed  all  live  stock  on  hand  March  1,  hence 
large  quantities  were  rushed  to  market  Just  previous 
to  that  date. 

Live  fowls  and  chickens  have  declined  about  two 
cents  per  pound  since  our  last  report,  caused  by 
heavy  receipts. 

Dairy  Commissioner  Schraub  has  reappointed  W. 
W.  Hall,  George  A.  Smith  and  Milton  T.  Morgan  to 
be  cheese  Inspectors. 

Receipts  of  cheese  are  light,  and  holders  are  firm 
In  their  demands.  Small  sizes  full  cream  sell  for  12% 
to  12*  cents.  There  Is  little  export  trade. 

The  tendency  of  prices  of  the  better  grades  of 
evaporated  apples  is  a  trifle  downward.  Of  the 
chops  and  cores  and  skins  It  Is  upward. 

The  work  of  the  New  Fork  Fish  Commission  appears 
from  the  report  recently  submitted  to  the  legislature 
to  have  been  only  “moderately  successful.” 

Beans  are  In  light  receipt  and  firm  for  Marrows 
and  Mediums,  but  I’ea  beans  are  a  little  easier. 
Kidneys,  both  Bed  and  White,  are  In  light  supply. 

Consumption  of  pork  Is  reported  to  have  fallen  off 
largely  In  the  West,  and  the  consumption  of  beef, 
mutton  and  poultry  to  have  Increased  proportion¬ 
ately. 

The  egg  market  Is  steady  at  present  prices,  not¬ 
withstanding  heavy  arrivals.  No  more  such  sudden 
and  extreme  variations  are  to  be  expected  as  have 
occurred  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

From  London  comes  the  report  that  hog  and  beef 
products  have  reached  quite  a  high  figure,  and  there 
Is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  reasonable-sized 
famine  In  these  articles.  Importers  have  ceased  to 
look  for  very  material  aid  from  the  States. 

The  butter  market  Is  considerably  Improved,  es¬ 
pecially  for  fancy  grades  of  new.  Receipts  are  light, 
and  the  demand  good.  Much  of  the  old  butter  Is  sold 
to  go  back  to  the  country  towns  from  which  It  came 
originally.  Producers  better  go  Into  the  cold  storage 
business. 

Hops  are  dull,  and  but  little  Is  doing,  As  to  the 
London  market,  the  Agricultural  Gazette  Bays  that 
there  are  just  sufficient  sellers  of  English  hops  to 
keep  the  market  In  buyers’  favor,  and  consumers  are 
availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  cover 
their  requirements  until  the  next  crop.  The  very 
low  price  ruling  for  old  hops  Is  also  causing  brewers 
to  stock  them. 

Ths  New  York  Park  Board  has  adopted  a  resolution 
appointing  a  committee  consisting  of  Charles  A. 
Dana,  J.  Plerrepont  Morgan,  Addison  C.  Brown,  Seth 
Low  and  C.  S.  Sargent  to  examine  the  parks  north  of 
the  Harlem  River  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
most  suitable  locality  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  botanical  garden,  and  to  report  to 
the  Board  their  recommendations  for  the  selection 
of  a  site. 

Ex-Secretary  Rusk  says  that  farmers  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  Inquiring  as  to  the  probable  profit 
of  feeding  corn  to  hogs  at  present  prices.  He  says 
that  the  prospect  for  large  returns  from  judicious 
hog  feeding  has  never  been  so  bright  as  now.  In 
average  years  It  takes  about  nine  pounds  of  hog, 
live  weight,  to  bring  the  price  of  a  buBhel  of  corn. 
If  10  pounds  of  pork  are  made  from  a  bushel  of  corn, 
then  the  present  prices  of  hogs  would  make  corn 
bring  about  85  cents  a  bushel  If  fed  to  these  animals, 
which  Is  about  twice  as  much  as  It  Is  now  quoted  on 
the  Chicago  market. 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 
Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  .... 


Fair  to  good,  per  lb. 
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Grassers,  per  lb .  2%@  3 % 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  8 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium.. 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  3 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 50  00 

Poor  to  fair. 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  9 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  6 

8heep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  6 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  9%@10 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  9*@  9% 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  8%@  9 

Live,  per  100  lbs . : . 7  00 

Roasting  Pigs,  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb. 

Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb . 

NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Pennsylvania,  extras,  per  lb 

Western,  separator,  extras . 

Western,  first . 25 

Western,  seconds . 22 

Western,  third .  . 20 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  extras 

First . 24 

Seconds . 22 

Thirds 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 22 

Seconds 

Thirds  . 18 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21 

Seconds . 19 

Thirds . 18 

Western  factory,  extras . 21*@22 

Firsts . 20 

Seconds . . 19 

Thirds . 17 

Rolls,  firsts,  per  lb 

Thirds  to  seconds . 17 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  summer  make, extras.  .24 

Firsts . 22 

Seconds . 20 

State  dairy,  tubs,  extras . 24*@25 

Firsts . 22  @23 

Firkins,  extras . 24*@ — 

Firkins,  firsts . 23  @24 

Firkins  or  tubs,  seconds . 21  @22 

Firkins  or  tubs,  thirds . 19@@20 

Western  factory,  firkins . 19  @20 

Tubs . 17 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  00 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  00 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl 
State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs 
Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180  lbs  .  .2  25 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich  ,  bulk,  180  lbB. 

Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  50 

8weet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 4  00 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 3  75 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . . 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  11*@ 

Western,  per  lb .  11 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair 
Eastern,  per  pair  .... 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  1  37 

Eastern . 1  75 

Roosters,  old.  per  lb .  8 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  10 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  40 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . 10  @  — 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 14  @  15* 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb... . 15 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 17 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 16 

Phlla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 15 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 15 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 14 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 13 

Western,  Inferior .  9 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 18 
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[STEEL PRESSES] 


/\pDF^5S  P-K-DET^ICK^Cq. 

32  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY. N.Y1 


Hudaon  a  ‘Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator. 

Easy 'Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
-pling  down  crops.  No  moro  hold¬ 
ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes, corn,  cotton,  truck, 
fhst  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
Asays 4  Perfeet.’  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
_ Pis  “Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y. 

Fast  Fertilizer  Drills,  Potato  Harrows,  Diggers,  eto. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

lOO  Park  Place,  N.  X. 

Preface  Caatatlaalaa  lenhaata. 

Rkfbbbnc*:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


8.  H.  i  E.  H.  FROST, i 


A  DAY.  Agent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  E.  E.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich 

FOR  THE  BEST 

Two  Wheelers, 

Road  Wagons, 

Hay  Carriers, 

Forks,  Slings,  &c., 

WRITE  TO 

C.  H.  FOWLER  CO.,  Weedsport,N.Y. 


ENGINES 


SAW 

W  MILLS, 

Threshing  Machines. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

Kre  You  a  Fruit  or  Flower  Raiser? 
For  Market  or  Pleasure— 

If  so,  send  for  oar  Circular  on  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  which  are  cheap  and  reliable. 
Agents  in  every  State.  Special  Fertilisers  fo« 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Agricultural 
Chemicals.  w.  S.  POWELL  «fc  CO., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  ManuPrs,  Baltimore,  M#. 
PETER  II END  Elf  (SON  &  SONS,  Agent*. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


LADY  MARY  and  ALPHE 

JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 


EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  19  @19* 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 19  @19 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime..  18  @18* 

Duck . . 34  @35 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  6  @  6* 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  6  @  — 

Common  self  working .  5*@  — 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common . 5*@  — 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored, 

fancy . 11%@12 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 11%  @12 

Full  cream,  choice . 11  %@11% 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 11  @11% 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 10  @10% 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice . 10  @10* 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime . 8  @  9* 

Part  skims,  choice .  9  @  9* 

Part  skims,  prime . 8*@  9 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6*@  8 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @6 

Full  skims .  1  @2 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @1* 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  14  @  16 

Timothy..... . 2  00  @2  25 


Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 12*@  13 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 12  @  13 

Western,  Inferior .  9  @10 

Old  roosters .  9  @10 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 21  @22 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 18  @20 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 14  @16 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights . 19  @20 

Ducks,  Jersey  eholce,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . —  @  — 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Western,  per  lb . .  9  @16 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Western,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Sqnabs,  white,  large,  per  doz .  4  00®  4  50 

Dark  and  small,  per  dot .  3  00®  3  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY — FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  graded  No.  1,  per  lb .  16*@  — 

Graded,  No.  2,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Chickens,  clear.  No.  1,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Clear,  No.  2,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Fowls,  No.  1,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  State,  fancy,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Western,  No.  2.  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Geese,  Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Western,  No.  I.  per  lb .  —  @  10 

VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case . 2  00@4  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery,  nearby,  per  dozen . 1  50@2  00 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  u.  1.  Dutch,  per  1UG . 6  00@9  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  60 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 4  00@5  00 

8tate,  yellow,  per  bbl . -...3  25@3  50 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  50 

Orange  County,  red . 2  50@3  00 

Turnips .  75@  85 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket . 1  00@2  50 

Beets,  per  crate . 1  50@1  75 

Peas,  per  orate . 1  00@3  00 

String  Beans,  per  crate .  75@3  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,774  cans  of  milk, 
178  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  410  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  remains  at  *1.67  a  can  of  40 
quarts.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on 
the  platforms  has  been  11.65  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


gftiwUatteoujji 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Th*  Bubal  New-Yobkbr. 


Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


A  few  very  fine  cows  to  calve  soon. 
They  will  be  sold  cheap,  as  we  must 
make  room  for  young  stock.  Also  some 
very  fine  calves  and  yearling  heifers, 
sired  by  Rioter’s  Pride. 

L.  ED.  BENEDICT, 

“  Kirby  Homestead,”  Charlton,  N.  Y 


^T.  LAMBERT  young  Bulls  and  Heifers  of  the 


best  butter  blood,  ln-and-ln-bred  to  Stoke 
Pogls  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,867  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York 


IMIlft’C  CADII  POULTRY  YARDS— White  Ply- 
IVII1U  ®  r  Mil  IB  mouth  Rocks,  White  and  Laced 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black Mlnoreas.  Eggs 
for  hatching  $1.50  per  setting.  Extra  layers,  large  In 
size  and  choicely  bred.  G.  H.  KING  Otlsvllle,  N.  Y 


EGGS 


R.  and  S.  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Tou 
louse  Geese,  S.  Comb  Leghorns— C.  II 
Wyckoff  stock.  WM.  T.  SHERMAN 
Dresservllle,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  FARMS.— Book  and  map  FREE 
C.  B.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Easton,  Md. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association.  JSSSfSStfi 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  loti 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Fro* 
circular 


Morgan  Grape  and  Berry 


Great  Labor  Saver.  You  cannot  afford  to  work 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Send  for  special 
circular  with  testimonials. 

D.  S.  MORGAN  *  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

WHY  PAY  DOUBLE  MY  PRICE  ? 

I  have  over  900,000  tirst-class  strawberry 
plants,  30  best  varieties.  300,000  Warfields, 
only  S3  per  1,000,  In  lots.  Crescent  and  Mlcliel’s 
Karly,  $1.75  per  1,000.  Box  and  packing  free.  For 
prices  on  others,  get  my  free  1893  price  list,  with  un¬ 
solicited  testimonials. 

O.  A.  K.  BALDWIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


BARLEY; 


LORD’S  HULLESS 

Not  colored  by  dew  or  rain. 
Big  Ytelder;  Hardy;  Sure 
Cropper.  Weight,  over  50  pounds  per  bushel. 

Price,  *  bushel.  $1 ;  *  bushel.  $2;  1  bushel,  $3.75. 
Address  TINKHAM  &  SIMS,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


i 
i 

11  LUCIU'OKT,  N.  Yj 


is,  iii nan  Working" 
Parts, heavy  Hoar  ami  VF.RMOKF.L  MOZ.fl 
ZLF.8.  OurUARFIKLD  KNAPSACK  nnd- 
LITTLE  11 KH  lead  all  others.  You  can  Harel 
ling  with  us.  Book  of  instruct 
tion»  free'.  FIELD  FORCE  PCMF  CO.,S 
11&  Bristol  At..,  LOOKPOKT,  ».  Y.J 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Ui 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  A  FARRINGTON. 

Taugfcannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


“SUNNY  SIDE.” 


IVERNMENT 

LANDS 


Fine  Virginia  Grass  and  Stock 
Farm,  near  large  city;  737 
acres;  300  In  cultivation,  267  In  grass,  180  In  wood¬ 
land;  100  acres  are  line  river  bottoms.  Absolutely 
Inexhaustible;  uplands  rich;  farm  well  fenced  and 
watered.  Nice  residence  on  commanding  situation; 
eminently  healthy ;  ample  outbuildings,  everything 
In  good  repair.  Averuge  20  per  cent  net  profit  an¬ 
nually.  Price  SI  3.000 

W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Va. 

Illustrated  Publications, 

|  W  I  T  H  MAPS,  describing 
Minnesota,  N  orth  Dakota,  Montana, 

|  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

FREE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  LOW  PRICE] 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 

I  Afg^Thebest  Agricultural, Grazing  and  Timber 
_ 1  Lands  now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

faitS-  B.  LABBOUM,  Land  Cam.,  5.  P.  U.  B.,  St.  Paul,  Ulan. 

BLUE  CRASS  FARMS. 

Every  Farmer,  Fruit  and  Stock  Grower,  wishing 
reliable  Information  In  regard  to  the  agricultural 
land  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  ean  secure  a  copy 
of  the  New  South,  free,  for  three  months.  Address 
W.  8.  FRANCIS,  346  West  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE. 

Wheat  and  Stock  Farm  of  960  acres  of  best  tillable 
land,  four  miles  from  station  and  about  50  west  of 
Fargo,  North  Dakota.  Northern  Pacific  R.  It.  Oo. 
graded  this  land— No.  1  (best  quality).  Wheat  crop 
of  1891  on  450  acres  averaged  a  fraction  over  29  bush, 
per  acre.  Will  sell  this  property  on  easy  terms,  with 
farming  Implements.  28  horses,  bred  on  farm,  from 
best  Percheron  stallions  and  grade  mares;  also  a 
good  house,  barn  to  stable  35  horses,  granary  to  store 
ten  thousand  bushels  grain;  unlimited  pasture  and 
good  hay  on  surrounding  prairie,  with  running  water 
la  driest  seasons,  half  mile  from  barn. 

A  bargain  for  any  enterprising  man. 

Address  H.  S.,  Box  8693,  New  York  Glty 

PAINT<*oofs 


&IXONS  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Wotar  trill  rufronltru«aa4«lMB.  Itorvoradamhl* 


Notice  to  Tobacco  Growers! 


No  change  Of  diet  with  TUTT’S  PILLS. 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

MUNitoE,  deforest  &  co., 

52  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


PARTIES  WISHING  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF 

Connecticut  Wrapper  Fertilizer 

Made  according  to  the  formula  of  the  late  Robt.  E.  Pinney,  of  Suflield, 
Connecticut,  please  apply  to 

W.  S.  PINNEY,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Firm  contracts  will  he  made  for  April  or  May  delivery,  season  of  1893. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  with  a  limited  number  of  selling  agents. 

APPLY  EARLY. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


March  18 


JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MBS.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Chap.  VI. 

One  of  the  first  purchases  which  Janet 
had  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
was  a  blank  account  book  in  which  she 
entered  each  item  of  debit  and  credit 
with  care  and  fidelity,  determined  to 
know  at  the  close  of  her  year  of  effort 
just  how  much  she  had  made  or  lost.  The 
winter,  filled  with  much  of  labor  and 
pleasure  as  it  was,  passed  so  swiftly  that 
the  spring  was  already  at  hand.  An 
average  winter  in  Iowa  is  delightful: 
clear,  sparkling  and  bracing,  with  not 
snow  enough  to  impede  travel,  and  its 
main  discomfort  is  the  occasional  swift 
storm  known  as  the  “  blizzard,”  but  this 
commonly  starts  from  the  far  West  or 
North,  and  has  spent  its  force  before 
reaching  Iowa  soil. 

The  spring  opened  favorably,  and  the 
fields  were  already  green  with  the  grass 
and  clover  which  Jimmy  had  sown. 
Janet  had  made  arrangements  with  the 
city  butchers  for  the  sale  of  her  fat  cattle, 
preferring  this  method  to  the  more  corn- 


peculiar  hardship  and  barrenness,  the 
farmer’s  wife  an  especial  object  of  pity 

“  I  do  not  believe  it,”  she  commented 
energetically.  “Successful  life  in  any 
line  is  full  of  hard,  untiring  effort,  and 
the  farmer’s  wife  has  her  full  share  ;  but 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  Western  life  has 
any  more  hardship  and  deprivation  than 
a  corresponding  life  in  the  East.  There 
are  back  districts  in  the  Empire  State  to¬ 
day  where  in  no  point  has  the  farmer’s 
family  a  shadow  of  superiority  over  the 
prairie  settlers  in  intelligence  or  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“It’s  mighty  lonesome,  though,  J’net, 
you  must  admit  that,  a-livin’  away  off  on 
some  o’  those  bleak  prairies.” 

“That  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit, 
mother.  If  one  has  been  bred  to.  farm 
life,  she  can  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  an 
unbroken  prairie.  Now  I  should  be  mis¬ 
erable  hemmed  in  by  the  narrow  bounds 
of  a  city  lot,  while  the  town-bred  girl 
would  be  equally  miserable  out  of  sight 
of  chimneys  and  steeples.” 

“  Well,  if  there  is  any  great  difference 
between  farmers’  lives  East  and  West,  I 
believe  the  Western  farmer  is  inclined  to 


mon  one  of  sending  the  stock  to  the  •  be  a  little  more  progressive  and  up  with 


Chicago  stock-yards.  She  had  an  object  the  times-more  apt  to  drive  out  of  the 
in  this— that  the  1  horndale  beef  should  ruts,”  remarked  Jimmy,  who  had  come 
have  a  reputation  as  well  as  the  Thorn-  in  to  mend  a  strap  of  the  filly>s  harness 
dale  butter,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  ..  What’s  the  programme  for  to-day. 
attain  that  desirable  end.  The  winter’s  .j araot  ?” 

reading  had  been  of  the  greatest  practi-  janet  produced  her  order  bock, 

cal  benefit,  amounting  in  fact  to  a  care-  “  That  fat  steer  is  to  be  delivered  at 

ful  study  of  the  chemistry  of  soil  and  the  Central  Market  this  morning)  theD 
food,  the  relations  of  light  and  heat  to  we  had  better  drive  out  aud  look  over 

the  proper  development  of  animal  func-  Mr.  Morrel’s  young  cattle.  I  hear  he  has 
tions.  and  the  anatomy  o  f  animals.  some  choice  stock  for  sale.  r  can  make 

The  course  of  study  had  wrought  still  my  town  delivery  and  take  my  music 
better  results.  It  had  awakened  Jimmy  lesson  this  afternoon.” 
to  a  more  intelligent  ambition — taken  The  year  passed  swiftly,  each  day 

out  of  his  efforts  the  merely  sordid  am-  filled  with  its  active,  absorbing  duties, 
bition  to  make  money,  and  implanted  the  and  at  its  close  Janet  brought  forward 
more  noble  desire  to  attain  excellence,  her  day  book. 

to  master  the  profession  of  farming  as  “  How  much  do  you  suppose  we  have 

thoroughly  as  the  lawyer  masters  the  cleared,  mother?”  she  asked,  her  voice 

theory  of  law,  or  the  physician  his  quite  tremulous  with  happy  excitement, 
physic  and  the  art  of  administering  “I’m  sure  I  don’t  have  no  idea,  child 
it.  True,  he  would  never  be  as  quick  If  we’ve  come  out  even  I  shall  think  we’re 
and  alert  as  one  of  a  highly  sensitive  and  lucky.  Y’r  pa  didn’t  use  to.  There  was 
nervous  temperament,  still  there  was  im-  always  a  stack  o’  debts  to  carry  over 
provement,  and  .Janet  no  longer  planned  into  the  next  year.” 

alone>  Mrs.  Thorn’s  voice  grew  more  weakly 

quavering  as  time  rolled  on,  and  she  felt 
The  shying  horse  had  long  since  been  strangely  alone  and  left  behind  in  the 
sold,  and  Janet  had  now  a  pretty,  trusty  midst  of  such  breezy,  energetic  life,  and 

bay  filly  for  her  own  driving,  and  also  a  ^lou^!  effective  service  at 

...  ,  ,  the  dishpan  and  baking  table,  she 

nea  wagon,  with  a  covered  back  ar-  brought  no  fresh  relays  of  courage  or 
ranged  especially  for  delivering  her  farm  self-reliance  to  mingle  with  her  duties, 
produce  and  protecting  it  from  the  dust  “  Just  $350,  mother,  besides  our  living 
and  sun.  Though  Mrs.  Thorn  hadfeebly  and  current  expenses.  Next  year  I  hope 

protested,  .Janet  had  arrayed  herself  m  Mrs.  Thorn  shook  her  head  doubtfully, 

a  pretty  checked  gingham  suit,  arranged  “You  must  ’a’  made  a  mistake  some’ers, 

her  glossy  black  hair  in  the  most  becom-  J’net.  It  can’t  be  nohow.” 
ing  style  she  knew,  and  with  a  jaunty  .  Hut  1  haven  t,  mother,  there  it  is 
,  ,  iii  i  ,  ,  .  in  plain  figures  which  will  not  lie,”  and 

hat  upon  her  head  and  an  extra  book  m  bh(f laid  h°r  bo0k  with  its  encouraging 

her  hand,  the  very  picture  i  f  neatness  balance  sheet  in  her  mother’s  lap. 


and  thrift,  had  presented  herself  at  the 
business  entrances  of  the  fine  homes  on 
the  principal  avenues  of  the  city  and 
solicited  patronage.  The  plan  took 
amazingly.  People  like  to  buy  (in  the 
line  of  eatables  particularly)  of  a  fresh- 
faced,  neat-handed  maiden  rather  than 
of  a  grocer’s  clerk  who  weighs  out 
tobacco,  butter  and  fish  in  the  same  hour, 
and  all  the  produce  Thorndale  could 
supply  was  engaged  readily  at  current 
retail  prices. 

The  hens  had  responded  nobly  to  the 
sanitary  arrangements  made  for  them, 
and  the  Thorndale  eggs  were  already 
known  as  irreproachably  fresh  and  large, 
by  consumers,  while  a  choice  lot  of  em¬ 
bryo  broilers  were  already  picking  up 
grain  and  passing  from  down  to  feathers. 
With  all  the  prosaic,  hard  work  of  the 
farm  there  had  also  been  its  poetry — 
the  long,  cheerful  evenings  for  the  study 
of  books  and  music,  and  the  occasional 
evening  out  (for  the  Western  farmer  is  a 
social  being  and  loves  to  mingle  with  his 
kind),  and,  if  any  one  had  intimated  to 
Janet  that  she  was  an  overworked 
drudge,  shut  away  from  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  she  would  have  repudiated  the 
idea  with  scorn.  She  read  an  article  one 
day  conveying  the  idea  that  the  Western 
farmer’s  life  in  particular  was  one  of 


In  the  old  days  Abel  Thorn  had  never 
kept  a  day  book. 

“  Don’t  make  no  deff’rence  anyhow,” 
he  said.  “Ef  we  hain’t  got  it,  why  ’tain't 
there,  an’  if  we  hev’  got  any  left  over 
we’ll  be  mighty  sartin  to  find  it  out.” 

Four  more  years  of  busy,  painstaking 
labor  passed  by  and  Janet  appeared  in 
Mr.  Graves’s  office  one  October  morning 
prepared  to  make  the  last  payment  on 
the  farm. 

“  You  are  sure  now,  you’re  not  cramp 
ing  yourself,  Miss  Janet  ?”  he  asked  be 
fore  taking  the  roll  of  bills  she  offered 
him,  “  because  I  can  wait  easily  enough 
That  mortgage  is  good  enough  security  ! 
for  any  man.” 

“  Better  property  for  you  than  for  me 
probably,”  she  answered  smilingly,  “but 
happily  I  can  relieve  you  of  it  with  per¬ 
fect  convenience  to-day.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

Decisive.— The  National  Butter  and  Cheese  Mat 
ers’  Convention.— Butter  made  by  C.  W.  Smith,  but¬ 
ter-maker  for  Jefferson  Colvin,  of  Colvin  Park, 
ill.,  received  highest  score,  97,  captured  sweepstakes. 
$700  in  prizes  and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Association 
at  the  Butter  and  Cheese-Makers’  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893.  This 
Butter  was  colored  with  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color.  Other  Batter  Color  Manufacturers  offered 
Special  Premiums  as  high  as  8500  each  for  best  but¬ 
ter  colored  with  their  colors,  which  brought  an  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  entries  In  all  classes.  This 
victory  for  the  Celebrated  Thatcher’s  Color  is  Decis¬ 
ive,  and  teaches  Butter  Makers  that  there  Is  no 
safety  in  using  anything  but  the  Best.  Thatcher’s 
Color  is  just  that.  Butter  makers  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  this  testimony  or  use  any  other  Color. 
Thatcher  Manufacturing  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.—Adv. 


fap 

tys 


BLACKWELL’S 
VvBULL  DURHAM 

SMOKING  TOBACCO. 


SO  SAY  WE  ALL 
OF  US. 


'obaccos,  but  for 


Ml  r  m  an  old  smoker,  and 
haye  at  one  time 
or  another  tried  all 
rpCs  ^e  different  Smoking 
a  good  smoke  Bull  Durham* 
beats  ’em  all. 


A  leading  characteristic  of  Bull  Durham  has  always 
been  the  hold  which  it  takes  on  old  and  fastidious  smokers. 
What  its  excellence  first  secured,  its  uniformity  has  always 
retained,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to-day  as  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  most  popular  Smoking  Tobacco  in  the  world. 

Get  the  genuine.  Made  only  by 

Blackwell’s  Durham  Tobacco  Co., 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTER  WORK  ERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  fllDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Kneelands  °n 
Crystal  «* 

Creamery  Steel 


Only  Creamery 


Glass  Milk  Cans 


tsrcdincry  Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 
CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rustimr 
.Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim¬ 
ming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  Glasjscans 
give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect  ‘ 
Separator”  for  small  dairies.  Send  for  catalogues  to  ®§p2i| 

cSpISr*-  Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  |£P 
first  purchaser.  44  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


DODGE’S 


S  PATENT  TRIPLE 

MILK?  STRAINER. 

Best  and  Only  Perfect  One 
®)  Inexistence.  Very  durable.  Brass 
s-/  frame;  containing  three  separable 
■  wire  cloths,  edges  neatly  soldered. 
1  Screws  on.  Takes  off  to  wash.  Try 
It  and  you  can’t  do  without  It. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list, 
and  address  all  orders  to 
C1IAS.  It.  DODGE,  Sole  Mfr., 
Washington  Mills,  New  York. 


Well  Designed 

Wail  Papers.  Let  us  show  you  jow  to  semet  and 
order,  bend  eight  cents  for  100  samples.  Prices 
range  from  five  to  fifty  cents  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1624  ChestnutSt.,  Phila. 


All  the  UTEST  IMPROVEMENTS  ta 

DAIRY  appliances. 

Everything  for  the  ■  ■ 

Dairy  f~ 

FARM  J  rmDVMrirc 


SUPPLY  CO. 

PUTTED  \  1937  Market  St., 
DUIICn  V  PHILADELPHIA. 

FACT0RT.  V  1 

E  ’fn  of  the  Antonintic  ('11  pillary  Milk  Coolers 
mni  Other  Specialties.  Price  List  fkek. 
Agents  tor  VICTORIA  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

B  KEEPERS  ISffJPS 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated!)  CC  C 1 1  DDE  IFO 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  BCC  OUllLILd 

FREE.  AMOS  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

HARD-WOOD 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

will  be  doubly  welcome  after  this  long  hard  winter. 
Here  is  one  that  is  infallible. 

Little  girl  in  a  red  dress  runs  down  the  lane.  Big 
bull  in  adjoining  lot  charges  down  the  hill.  If  he 
strikes  the  fence  and  turns  a  double  back  somer¬ 
sault,  be  sure  that  Spring  is  nigh,  colled  in  the  fence, 
by  the 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
ADRIAN,  MICH. 

A  A  t  T*  ft  A  AN  A  P  W  ’  Y  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  On 
■■  I  ffl  H  U  II  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping 
|  g  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  Ac.  Will 
■  ” ,  “  “  ""Sf'y  to.  send  26°-  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1 600 Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.Ill 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

ADVICE  TO  DYSPEPTICS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Bufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  MCALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 


If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any  other  valu¬ 
able  beasts  by  correspondence  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  seller,  about  the  Hist  thing  you  would  do 
is  to  find  out  what  reputation  the  seller  has. 

JUST  SO 

My  record  of  20  years  and  over  dealing  in  Hard- 
Wood  Ashes  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
should  convince  you  that  I  am  no  “Curb-stone” 
dealer,  if  you  intend  to  purchase  any  fertilizer  for 
spring  use, 

WHY  NOT 

write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my  Unleached 
Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered  at  your  railway  sta¬ 
tion?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada. 


AIM  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE, 

i  For  theCure  of  Indigestion.  BI1. 
piousness,  lleuduelie,  Constlpu. 

I  tion,  Bad  Complexion,  Offen-  | 

s  sive  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of 
the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels,  1 1 

Rl  PANS  TABULES  f 
act  gently  lyet  promptly,  and  are  MBgc  j  vT  . 
easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion  } 

follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists  or  sent  by  mall.  Price  $2.00. 

Chemical  C«.,  10  SpruetSt.,N«wY«rk.| 


KaliS  PORTABLE  BATHS. 

pg  ■  in  ont.Y^M  Best  ever  Known.  WhoUaeU  and  R.uiL 

r*  Agent*  Wanted  ETerjwhaa*. 

g  .Send  for  Circular!, 

AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 

■FATTY  PUno">  Organa,  «33  up.  Want  agta 
Mull  1 1  Cat'lg free, DanT7.Baat.tr,  Waih'ton.N.J 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Chronic  Cough  in  a  Horse. — Let  F. 
W.  A.,  Washington,  read  the  answer  to 
query  of  E  H.  in  The  Rural  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  page  114.  Steam  the  head,  and 
apply  the  liniment  to  the  whole  region 
of  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  between 
the  lower  jaws,  and  five  or  six  inches 
down  over  the  windpipe,  f.  l.  kilborne. 

What  kind  of  feed  does  cotton  seed 
make  for  horses  and  chickens  ?  How 
much  ought  to  be  given  to  a  horse  at 
one  feed  ?  .  w.  w.  s. 

Ridgely,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y. — Whole  cotton  seed  is  not  a 
suitable  feed  for  either  horses  or  ch  ickens. 
In  some  parts  of  the  South  it  is  boiled 
and  fed  to  mules,  and  also  sometimes 
roasted  and  ground.  It  is  not  worth 
buying  to  feed  horses.  .Small  quantities 
of  cotton-seed  meal  are  sometimes  fed  to 
hens  and  chickens,  but  not  the  whole 
seed. 

Some  Good  Hatching. — On  the  tenth 
day  of  hatching  with  a  Petaluma  in¬ 
cubator  the  mercury  went  up  to  112  de¬ 
grees  F. ;  result  80  chickens  out  of  89 
fertile  eggs.  On  February  4  I  set  two 
hens  side  by  side  on  13  eggs  each  from 
the  same  breeding  pen.  One  was  a  White 
Leghorn  with  a  nest  deep  down  in  a 
barrel  of  shavings.  The  other  was  a 
heavier  cross-bred  on  a  flat  nest  in  a 
barrel.  Each  brought  off  11  healthy 
chicks,  the  white  hen  hatching  all  be¬ 
fore  the  evening  of  February  23,  and  the 
other  on  the  evening  of  February  25. 

Redlands,  Cal.  t.  e.  n.  e. 

Lump  Under  Heifer’s  Ear. — I  have  a 
heifer  15  months  old  that  came  to  the 
barn  last  October  with  what  appeared 
to  be  a  wart  just  back  of  her  ear.  It  was 
then  about  as  big  as  a  butternut,  but  is 
now  much  larger.  It  is  soft  but  not 
sore.  What  is  it  and  what  can  I  do  for 
the  animal  ?  c.  H.  w. 

Grafton,  Vt. 

Ans. — The  growth  is  propably  a  fi¬ 
brous  tumor,  and  is  most  easily  removed 
with  the  knife.  The  tumor  should  be 
carefully  dissected  out,  the  skin  brought 
together  by  two  or  three  stitches  and 
treated  as  an  ordinary  wound.  If  at¬ 
tached  by  a  narrow  neck,  the  tumor 
could  simply  be  cut  off  close  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin,  without  the  trouble  of 
dissecting  it  out.  f.  l.  k. 

Frozen  Ensilage — Prof.  F.  H.  King 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
(Madison),  is  desirous  of  securing  answers 
to  the  following  questions.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will 
send  us  answers  from  their  own  ex¬ 
perience.  1.  How  is  your  silo  situated 
with  reference  to  other  buildings  ?  2. 
What  is  the  construction  of  its  walls  ?  3. 
Has  your  ensilage  frozen  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  ?  4.  Where  has  the 
fi  eezing  occurred  ?  5.  How  many  inches 
in  from  the  walls  has  it  frozen  ?  0.  Has 
the  freezing  in  any  way  damaged  the 
silo  walls?  7.  Where  ensilage  has  frozen, 
has  it  remained  so  through  warm  periods? 
8.  How  have  you  managed  your  frozen 
ensilage  ?  9.  Does  the  freezing  result 
in  any  serious  waste  ?  10.  Have  you  ob¬ 

served  that  freezing  injures  it  for  feed¬ 
ing?  11.  G-ive  any  additional  facts  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  subject,  which  may  appear  to 
you  of  value  ? 

Some  of  my  stock  are  scouring  very 
badly.  One  sheep  in  particular  is  so 
weak  she  has  to  be  helped  up.  She  seems 
to  eat  all  right  but  unless  something  is 
done  to  remedy  the  difficulty  in  the  near 
future,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  her.  What 
is  the  best  thing  to  be  done?  j.  d.  v. 

Greene,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Your  query  is  too  indefinite  to 
enable  me  to  give  you  a  very  satisfactory 
answer.  Scouring  or  diarrhea  in  stock  is 
very  indefinite,  and  may  be  due  to  a  great 
variety  of  causes  ;  while  the  treatment 
would  vary  with  the  cause  and  the  class 
of  animals  affected.  In  the  case  of  the 
sheep,  a  full  history  of  the  trouble  should 
have  been  given;  as  the  character  and 
duration  of  the  diarrhea,  the  feed,  age 


of  the  sheep,  and  whether  others  in  the 
same  flock  are  similarly  affected,  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  judge  of  the  cause.  If  only 
the  one  is  affected,  it  is  probably  due  to 
bowel  trouble,  as  the  sequela  of  some 
other  disease.  Give  two  teaspoonfuls 
each  of  laudanum  and  tincture  of  Jamaica 
ginger  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oak 
bark  tea,  in  a  half  pint  of  well  boiled 
starch  gruel.  Repeat  as  a  drench  three 
or  four  times  daily,  but  discontinue  as 
soon  as  the  diarrhea  is  checked.  Lin¬ 
seed  or  slippery  elm  tea  given  several 
times  daily  would  also  be  excellent. 

dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  advocates  the  raising  of 
geese  and  ducks  on  suitable  localities.  I 
have  tried  it  during  the  last  two  years, 
but  withoutimuch  success.  The  main  trou¬ 
ble  is — and  for  it  I  can  find  no  advice  in 
poultry  books — the  hatching  under  hens. 

I  took  every  time  the  most  broody  hen 
and  kept  her  35  or  more  days  on  the  nest. 
Sometimes  out  of  five  or  six  goose  eggs 
I  got  one  gosling,  or  none  at  all,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hard  shell  or  of  want  of 
moisture  to  soften  it.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  duck  eggs.  The  poultrymen 
are  liberal  in  giving  advice  on  other  sub¬ 
jects,  but  in  this  matter  they  are  very 
reticent. 

Ans. — You  should  have  no  trouble  in 
hatching  geese  eggs  if  only  they  are  fer¬ 
tile  and  your  hens  for  sitting  are  good 
and  steady.  Doubtless  the  trouble  is 
that  the  eggs  are  not  fertile.  Use  young, 
vigorous  ganders  from  one  to  three  years 
old,  and  geese  much  older,  preferably  at 
least  three  or  four  years  old.  Old  geese 
are  much  better  for  breeding  purposes 
than  young  ones.  Breeding  geese  also 
must  have  an  abundance  of  grass  and 
clover,  which  is  their  most  natural  food. 
Build  the  nests  right  on  the  ground,  and 
moisten  the  eggs  in  tepid  water  once  or 
twice  during  the  last  week  of  incubation. 
Duck  eggs  usually  hatch  exceptionally 
well,  especially  if  they  are  laid  by  the 
Pekin  breed.  Use  one  drake  to  five 
ducks,  and  feed  plenty  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  as  well  as  grain ;  and 
also  supply  oyster  shells,  m.  s.  perkins. 

Feeding  Canadian  Lambs.— What  is 
a  proper  ration  for  a  South  Down  ewe 
nursing  a  pair  of  lambs  ?  I  have  mixed 
Timothy  and  clover  hay,  well  matured 
corn  ensilage,  bran,  corn  meal  and  oats 
at  my  disposal  and  wish  to  crowd  the 
lambs  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  the 
butcher  as  soon  as  possible.  s.  h.  r. 

Jordan  Station,  Ont. 

Ans. — After  the  lambs  are  a  week  old 
the  ewes  may  be  fed  four  or  five  pounds 
of  corn  ensilage  per  day,  or  more  if  they 
will  take  it  with  a  relish,  and  virtually 
all  the  grain  they  will  eat.  This  may  be 
composed  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
oats  and  bran.  They  will  not  require 
corn  meal,  since  there  is  corn  in  the  en¬ 
silage.  The  rest  of  the  ration  should  be 
hay,  but  of  this  they  will  not  eat  very 
much  if  they  have  become  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  ensilage  before  the  lamb¬ 
ing  season.  For  a  few  days  after  the 
ewes  have  lambed,  the  grain  ration 
should  be  moderate.  The  lambs  should 
have  access  to  feeding  troughs  where  the 
ewes  cannot  reach  them,  as  soon  as  they 
will  eat.  They  may  be  fed  in  these  all 
they  will  take  of  ground  or  crushed  oats 
and  ground  oilcake  in  the  proportions  of 
one  of  the  latter  to  four  or  five  of  the 
former.  After  a  time  the  oats  need  not 
be  ground.  Where  oilcake  is  not  to  be 
had,  add  some  bran  to  the  whole  oats  as 
soon  as  the  latter  are  fed  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  as  important  after  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  to  feed  the  lambs 
well  as  to  do  the  same  with  the  ewes, 
when  the  former  are  to  be  fattened 
early.  prof.  thos.  shaw. 


Sometimes  a  Coi.d  will  not  Yield  to  ordinary 
remedies,  because  of  the  severe  inflammation  of  the 
delicate  lining  of  the  tubes  through  which  the  air 
we  breathe  Is  distributed  to  the  lungs.  This  condi¬ 
tion  produces  Pain  and  Soreness,  Hoarseness,  Cough, 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hectic  Fever,  and  a  Spitting 
of  Blood,  Matter  or  Phlegm,  hnally  exhausting  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  developing  very  serious 
disease.  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  seldom  falls  to 
remove  these  symptoms,  by  relieving  the  lungs  of 
all  obstructing  matter,  and  healing  all  soreness. 
Pleurisy,  Asthma  and  Bronchitis  are  likewise  cured 
by  this  standard  remedy,  and  the  reputation  It  has 
maintained  for  so  many  years,  affords  the  best 
guaranty  of  Its  merit.— Adv. 


Have  It  Ready. 

The  liniment,  Phenol  Sodique, 
is  so  good  for  a  wound,  or  worn 
skin,  or  skin  disease,  that  it 
ought  to  be  kept  by  a  horse- 
owner. 

Equally  good  for  human  flesh. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 

At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


LINSEED  81 L  MEAL 


THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOftSand  H0BSE8. 


DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS. 


DSTROIT.  MIC  HI  8 AM. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULTJS 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safo  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


The  Sufe.t,  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilornen 
and  Cuttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWUENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  66  different  styles  of  hawl-made 
PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 
*7  up;  Double  Sets,  *16  up. 
Every  Harness  Warranted 
and  Shipped  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 
cent  stamp  to  know  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 
IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 
Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St. 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Tub  Rural  New-Yorkbr. 


DR1VINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

IT  WILLCONTROL  THH  MOST 
VIOIOUS  HORSE. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sam plo  mailed  X  C  for  ^  I  Afl 

Nickel,  81.50. 

Stallion  Bits  SO  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  SX- 


T> BRUSH II»«,  ChMWr  WVtW, 
J>  Jer.ey  R«<1  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jemy,  GoarnMj  and 
Holataln  Gattla.  Thoronjhbrad 
Shaap.  Pansy  Poaltrr.  Banting 
and  Hoaaa  Doga.  Catal.ru.. 
itLIU.  Ckaatar  Ca,  P 


The  Spring  Curry  Comb 

Clock  Spring  Blade.  Soft  as  a  Brush. 

Fits  Every  Curve. 
|  The  Only  Perfect 
Comb. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Army.. 

Sample  mulled  pontpuld  She. 
Spring  Curry  Comb  Co. 

119  S.  La  Fayette  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MARCBLLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


HOLSTEINS 


40  Superior  animals 
of  the  Pauline  Paul , 
Clothilde  and  Netherland 

families.  Prices  low  to  quick  buyers. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  L.  Box  50,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


CflR  C  A|  C  —No.  1  Cornish  Indian  dames,  $5  per 
lUn  OMLCi  pair;  $7  a  trio.  Eggs  in  season, 
12  for  13.  Address  MARCUS  ANSLEY, 

P.  O.  Blllsboro,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

20  Head  for  Immediate  Sale  from  the 

ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

Yearlings, 

SlOO  to  $  I  25. 

H  Months  Old, 

#70. 

Calves,  #50. 

Choice 

Individuals. 

Well  Bred. 

LEVI  P.  MORTOI, 

Proprietor. 

H.  H.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  KhlnecHff,  N.  Y. 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES. 

The  John  March  Co.’s  Chemical  Dehomer  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  prevented  the  growth  of  calves  horns  since 
1888.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  or  sent  express  pre¬ 
paid  for  11.00  by  The  John  March  Co.,  17-10  River  8L, 
Chicago,  Circulars  free.  Order  aud  apply  early. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  50  two-year-old  ewes,  Imported  In 
1892,  and  due  to  lamb  In  Maroh,  and  now  weighing 
from  176  to  180  pounds,  and  to  shear  10  pounds.  Also 
15  two-year-old  rams  from  the  Hocks  of  llowen-Jones 
and  Minton.  THE  WILLOWS.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


(Vug.  VO,  1880. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

Thatgreen  cut  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  ana  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ilf'Mll.  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper, 
w.  F.  W.  MANN,  Milford, Mass. 


WyckofTs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

America's  Business  Hen. 

Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  600  extra 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.76  per  30; 
$5  per  46;  $10  per  100.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lar.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  Bale. 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


INDIAN  GAME,  Lt.  Brahma,  B  I’.  Rock,  Rod 
Cap,  Leghorn  and  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $2  per  13. 
Winners  of  43  first  prizes  In  1892. 

MEAD  BROS.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


JNO.  I).  SOUDKR,  Telford,  Pa.— Breeder  of 
W.  A  Sllr.  Laced  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Rock.  B. 
S.  C.  Leghorn,  B.  Mlnorcas  &  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs,  $1 
per  15;  $3  per  60.  Catalogue  free. 


^'VICTOR 

tS“  INCUBATOR 


Simple,  easy  or  operation,  seif-regu- 
latlng,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
JBrtol  Sc  Co.,  Mfrs,  Quincy,  IU.U.S.A. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

$|  ^  for  100  Kg*  Size. 

1  /  Self- Regulating. 

8<iml  4c.  In  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalog,  testimonials  At  treatise. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Co., 

“tSSaftS"  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BYSTEAMl 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple, 
Perfect, 
and  Self- 
r, 

TIioiiHnni 

in  suceessf 
operation, 
Guaranteed 
hatcha  larg 
percentage 
fertile  egg*, 
less  cost  tin 
any  other  Hatohc 

GEO,  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  II 


Circulars  free. 


|Pat«nte©  and 
Sols 

■.Man  ii  far  hirer 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL;  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wifth  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


DIII3DD 


(  OBDBIIS  TAKES  BY  TH1 
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CUTTING  POTATOES  BY  MACHINERY. 

It  has  always  been  supposed,  up  to 
within  a  few  years,  that  cutting  pota¬ 
toes  was  like  milking  cows — a  job  that 
must  be  done  by  hand.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  however,  quite  a  number  of 
patents  have  been  issued  for  potato  cut¬ 
ters — most  of  them  based  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  slicing  the  seed  potato  by  push¬ 
ing  a  series  of  knives  down  upon  it. 
Last  year  we  gave  a  picture  of  the  Aspin- 
wall  cutter.  This  cutter  was  made 
necessary  by  the  success  of  the  A  spin- 
wall  planter.  That  machine  made  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  grow  potatoes  on 
a  very  large  scale,  because  it  ended  the 
slow  and  tedious  work  of  dropping  seed 
by  hand  But  as  the  crop  increased  the 
trouble  of  cutting  seed  became  more  and 
more  serious,  and  so  the  cutter  was 
brought  in  to  lighten  this  work.  The 
cutter  is  simply  a  set  of  knives  which  are 
pushed  down  upon  a  whole  potato, 
slicing  it  into  four  or  more  pieces.  Of 
course  these  knives  have  no  human  in¬ 
telligence — they  simply  cut  the  potato 
where  they  strike  it,  without  regard  to 
its  eyes.  We  have  wondered  how  many 
pieces  it  left  without  eyes  and  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  missing  hills  this  meant.  We 
therefore  sent  these  questions  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  have  had  the  cutter  in 
practical  use. 

1.  I*  It  a  practical  tool?  2.  How  long  does  It  take 
to  cut  a  bushel?  8.  In  what  respect  are  the  pieces 
inferior  to  hand-cut  seed?  4.  About  how  manr 
pieces  without  eyes  do  you  average  in  cutting  a 
bushel?  5.  IJow  do  the  pieces  work  in  the  planter? 
(I.  In  your  judgment,  how  many  acres  must  a  man 
plant  in  order  to  make  the  tool  pay? 

1.  Yes ;  very.  2.  About  10  minutes. 

3.  In  none.  4.  The  number  is  so  small 
that  it  amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 
The  pieces  are  in  first-rate  condition  for 
planting.  5.  Excellently.  6.  It  would 
pay  for  use  on  one  or  two  acres,  as  it 
would  last  for  years.  I  can’t  say  too 
much  in  its  praise  ;  it  is  perfection. 

Indiana.  john  lusher. 

1.  It  is  practical  in  every  sense.  2.  It 
will  cut  a  bushel  in  from  5  to  10  minutes. 

3.  The  pieces  are  not  inferior  to  hand- 
cut  seed,  but  superior  in  shape  and  size. 

4.  I  cannot  say,  but  in  planting  I  put 

only  one  piece  in  a  place,  and  very  sel¬ 
dom  find  a  missing  hill.  5.  Finely  ;  no 
trouble  at  all.  6.  It  would  pay  for  it¬ 
self  in  planting  10  acres.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  a  perfect  tool  and  will  cut  the 
seed  better  than  the  average  man  can, 
besides  making  better  shaped  pieces,  and 
as  I  use  the  Aspinwall  planter  it  is  quite 
important  that  the  pieces  should  be 
chunky  and  nearly  uniform  in  shape  and 
size,  if  possible.  j.  s.  dennis. 

Michigan. 

1.  Yes.  2.  About  10  minutes.  3  and  4. 
About  four  per  cent  will  be  without  eyes. 

5.  The  pieces  made  plants  that  yielded 
200  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year.  6.  Three 
acres.  If  the  seed  is  high-priced,  or  if 
the  potatoes  are  small,  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  the  cutter.  It  works  best 
on  medium-size  and  large  potatoes. 

Michigan.  n.  F.  buskikk. 

1.  Yes ;  quite  so.  2.  Usually  about 
10  minutes ;  though  I  have  cut  a  bushel 
in  six  minutes.  3.  In  no  respect  are  the 
pieces  inferior  to  hand-cut  seed  ;  indeed 
they  are  superior  for  several  reasons  : 
the  machine  cuts  them  more  nearly 
square  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  leav¬ 
ing  no  thin  edges  or  sharp  angles  to  dry 
up  and  be  useless  for  the  support  of  the 
young  plants,  and,  being  square,  they 
are  less  liable  to  become  wedged  into  the 
grooves  of  the  planter,  through  which 
the  pickers  pass  as  they  are  rotated 
through  the  cut  seed.  4.  One  can  scarcely 
find  one  piece  without  an  eye  on  it. 

I  don’t  believe  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen 
pieces  without  an  eye  apiece  in  cutting 
over  100  bushels.  5.  The  pieces  work 
better  in  the  planter  than  hand-cut  seed 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  6.  I 
think  the  planting  of  five  acres  will  war¬ 
rant  the  buying  of  a  cutter ;  certainly  it 
will  if  one  has  to  hire  extra  help  to  cut 
the  seed,  or  if  he  has  an  abundance  of 
other  work  on  hand.  One  man  can  cut 
as  much  seed,  and  in  better  shape,  than 


four  men  can  by  hand.  I  hire  out  the 
cutter  in  connection  with  the  planter, 
charging  one  cent  a  bushel  for  its  use, 
and  all  are  anxious  to  secure  it.  When 
ordering  the  machine  I  had  no  idea  it 
would  please  me,  and  consequently  or¬ 
dered  it  on  condition  of  its  giving  satis¬ 
faction,  but  I  had  not  cut  more  than  a 
dozen  potatoes  before  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied.  It  works  fully  as  well  for  a  seed 
cutter  as  does  the  planter  for  planting 
potatoes,  each  being  a  complete  success. 

Ohio.  F.  E.  FITCH. 

1.  Certainly,  it  is  a  practical  tool.  2. 
It  can  cut  a  bushel  in  10  minutes.  3. 
The  pieces  that  drop  through  the  screen 
are  thrown  away,  and  so  are  thin  slices 
from  the  blossom  end.  In  cutting  20 
bushels,  about  half  a  bushel  is  lost  in 
this  way.  4.  In  cutting  a  bushel  the 
number  of  pieces  without  eyes  is  just  a 
trifle.  The  seed  is  just  as  good  as  the 
hand-cut  kind.  6.  A  man  planting  only 
five  acres  can’t  do  without  this  machine. 
I  am  a  farmer,  and  think  my  Aspinwall 
planter  and  cutter  are  the  finest  tools  of 
the  kind  ever  invented.  The  cutter  is  a 
complete  novelty  and  gives  entire  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  respect,  c.  B.  leedy. 

Ohio. 

1.  The  Aspinwall  potato  cutter  is  one 
of  the  greatest  labor-saving  machines 
that  has  been  put  out  for  farmers’  use  in 
a  number  of  years.  2.  It  is  eminently 
practical  in  every  respect,  and  will  cut 
the  seed  in  better  shape  than  any  hired 
help  on  the  farm  ;  and  even  the  owner  of 
the  farm  cannot  cut  it  in  as  good  shape, 
because  his  hands  and  eyes  are  soon 
tired.  I  cut  the  seed  with  it  this  year 
for  17  acres,  and  never  knew  the  plants 
to  come  up  better.  I  use  the  Aspinwall 
planter  and  plant  about  five  acres  a  day, 
and  one  man  easily  cuts  the  seed  as  fast 
as  another  plants  it,  or  50  bushels  per 
day.  In  the  old  way  of  .  cutting  to  two 
or  three  eyes  “  as  the  cutter  cuts  it,”  10 
bushels  is  a  good  day’s  work  for  a  man, 
costing  $1  and  board.  In  other  words, 
one  man  with  a  machine  will  do  the  work 
of  five  men  without  it,  and  do  it  better. 
4.  The  number  of  pieces  without  eyes  is 
so  insignificant  that  no  potato  grower 
would  take  any  account  of  them.  I  have 
had  hundreds  of  bushels  of  seed  cut  by 
hand,  and  know  that  when  I  hire  the 
work  done,  there  are  actually  as  many 
pieces  without  eyes  as  when  the  cutter  is 
used,  and  the  latter  actually  leaves  them 
in  better  shape,  always  cutting  from  the 
heart,  and  they  work  better  in  the 
planter  than  hand -cut  seed.  The  cutter 
will  pay  for  itself  in  cutting  the  first  10 
or  12  acres.  L.  B.  spencer. 

Michigan. 

1.  It  is.  2.  Eight  minutes.  3.  The 
pieces  are  not  inferior  to  those  cut  by  the 
average  help  we  have  on  the  farm.  4.  I 
have  spent  quite  a  large  amount  of  time 
to  ascertain  this,  but  have  failed  to  find 
any  pieces  without  eyes,  but  suppose 
there  may  be  a  very  few.  5.  Quite  satis¬ 
factorily,  as  I  never  had  a  better  stand 
than  when  I  used  seed  cut  with  this  ma¬ 
chine.  6.  Five  acres.  I  think  this  ma¬ 
chine  one  of  the  best  manufactured. 

Wisconsin.  Kennedy  scott. 

1.  I  consider  it  a  practical  tool  and 
one  that  no  one  who  has  any  use  for  a 
tool  of  its  kind  can  afford  to  do  without. 
2.  It  takes  from  10  to  20  minutes  to  cut  a 
bushel,  but  I  believe  a  bushel  could  be  cut 
in  five  minutes,  depending  on  how  fast 
the  man  works  and  the  size  of  the  tubers. 
The  pieces  average  better  than  if  cut 
by  an  ordinary  hand,  as  they  are  square 
and  blocky.  The  only  objection  is  that 
about  one  piece  out  of  20  will  be  without 
eyes ;  yet  this  depends  on  the  kind  of 
tubers,  but  this  has  been  my  experience 
in  cutting  Burbank,  White  Star  and 
such  varieties.  3  and  4.  There  are  some 
small  clippings  from  the  ends  of  the 
tubers,  but  they  mostly  pass  through 
the  screen  that  goes  with  the  cutter,  and 
are  not  much  loss  in  any  way.  5.  The 
pieces  work  nicely  in  the  planter — better 
than  if  cut  by  hand.  I  usually  plant 
about  12  acres ;  last  year  I  planted  27 
and  to  cut  by  hand  potatoes  enough  for 
12  acres  usually  cost  from  $25  to  $30 
besides  the  delay,  while  with  the  machine 
they  can  be  cut  for  $2.50  or  $3  and  then 
they  are  all  freshly  cut  before  planting. 
From  this  one  can  calculate  as  to  about 
the  number  of  acres  a  man  should  plant 
to  make  the  machine  pay.  F.  groshon. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  BUBAL. 


STANDARD  REARS 

SUPERB  TREES— CHOICE  VARIETIES. 

An  excellent  oppoitunity  to  plant  an  orchard  at 
a  remarkably  small  outlay.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

N^^^^^^eHes^MICHKSTEIt^LY. 


MAILED  FREE. 

8PRING  CATALOGUE  OF 

Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the 
good  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


SHUCKLESS 

STRAWBERRIES 

part  readily  from  the  shock, 
which  remains  on  the  stem  in¬ 
stead  of  the  berry.  Vigorous, 
prolific  and  good.  Write  for 
full  description  and  prices. 
All  other  best  kinds  cheap. 
THE  HOOVER  &  GAINES  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


.cee-AOn  to  SIDNEY  TUTTLE  A  CO.  liUKMUM.TOS,  ILL. 


UflTIAF  I  The  offer  of  the  “Sir  William’ 
NU  I  lUL  i  Potato,  In  issue  of  February  18,1s 
closed,  but  all  those  who  expected  to  get  them,  but 
were  too  late,  can  secure  samples  for  testing  by  mall, 
post-paid.  Price,  one  pound,  $1;  three  pounds,  $2. 

R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


DHTATflCC  (  OUR  SPECIALTY  : 

I  U  I  A  I  UbU  I  All  the  newest  varieties 
of  the  day.  \  by  mall. 

The  Novelties  of  ’93.  '  NEW  TESTED  KINDS. 


Columbian,  of  Bragg.  Freeman,  of  Maule. 
World's  Fair,  from  Wis.  Am.  Wonder,  of  Vick. 

E.  Pride,  of  Vick.  E.  Northern,  of  Jerrard. 

E.  Beauty  of  Elberton,  Nepollan,  of  Hlgbee. 

of  Gregory.  4  pounds,  $1.00,  I  of  each. 

4  pounds,  $1.50,  1  of  each.  All  post-paid. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN.— For  a  short  time:  Min¬ 
isters,  E.  Hebrons ,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe 
Seedling,  Crown  Jewel,  at  $1  25  per  bushel;  second 
size,  90  cents.  Pilce-llst  of  40  kinds,  by  the  barrel, 
free.  V.  8TONEROD,  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


Kansas  Home  Nursery 

Say— The  Kansas  Is  the  largest  and  best  Blackcap. 
Made  the  best  record,  approved  by  high  authorities 
over  a  large  area  of  country  and  climate.  Send  for 
Price  Catalogue. 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


BEST  RFRRY  P™ng 

Free  Price  List  U  k  II II  I  I  RICES 
8LAYMAKER  &  80N,  Dover,  Del. 


BERRY  BOXES  AND  BASKETS 


WELLS  HIGHAN  CO., 


ST.  JOSEPH 
MICHIGAN. 


fifll  ntu  n II C C II  Raspberry  Plants  by  dozen  or  1000. 
UULUE.il  1|UECI1  Peach  Trees,  all  sizes.  Aspar¬ 
agus  Roots,  Osage  Plants,  General  Nursery 
Stock.  (Send  list  wanted  for  Spring.) 

JOSIAH  A.  ROBKHTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


READER 


IF  YOU 
LOVE 

choice  only,  address  Ellis  Bros.. 
Keene,  N.  II.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  PfEreei 


RARE  FLOWERS 


Profits  in  Fruit  Growing 

Will  be  made  by  all  planting  orchards  of  Japan 
Plums  and  Hardy  Peaches.  HENRY  LUl’TS, 
Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  grows  Pear,  Plum,  Peach  and 
Quince  Trees  of  the  best  quality.  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Price-List  to  all.  Mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

CAD  C  1 1  C  —Vineyards  In  the  noted  Chautauqua 
run  vNLta  grape  region,  10  and  13  acres. 

RUMSEY  BROS.,  Westfleld,  N.  Y. 


Tfl  ITT  fill  CUAQCQ  —Good  farm,  fully  equipped, 
IU  LEI  UR  onnnEO.  near  New  York  City. 
Cnance  for  an  energetic  practical  farmer.  Address 
with  references,  VEBRINDER,  62  William  Street, 
New  York  City. 

FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE^or.^'.1.! 

fruit,  grain  and  stock  section  of  Virginia.  Climate 
unsurpassed,  near  the  great  markets;  204  acres,  54 
in  timber,  44  In  vineyard,  7  In  orchard.  Large  barn; 
Dwelling,  seven  rooms  and  cellar,  Indian  Bungalow 
style.  Price,  $4,575.  For  further  Information  as  to 
this  farm  or  section  write  to 

SaM’L  B.  WOODS,  Charlottevllle.  Va. 

BERRY  CRATES 

AND 

CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  Price  List.  Address 
COLBY  HINCKLEY  CO.,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

-  FOSTITE  - 

PREVENTS 

Mildew  and  Black  Rot 

—  ON  — 

CRAPES,  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Book  sent  on  application  to 
C.  II.  JOOSTEN,  3  Coentles  Slip,  New  York. 

HD  AQr  UIUCQ  For  ?1  1  win  mal1,  P°8tPald 

Unflrt-I  IRLu.  treatise  on  “Grape  Culture,’ 
(price,  25c.)  and  9  first-class  vines,  3  each  Niagara, 
Brighton  and  Worden,  best  white  red  and  black 
varieties,  and  10  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  beautiful  mixed 
colors.  Safe  arrival  In  good  condition  guaranteed. 
Price  List  Eree  to  all. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  'Willoughby,  Ohio. 


WILL  BUY  OUR  NEW  BERRY  24c. 


24c.  CRATE,  complete,  with  boxes  for  _ 

T.  C.  Avis  Basket  Company,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


PRAYYOURTREES.$|7fe!,W5.50 

Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.  W ill  Spray  1 0  A  cres  per  Day . 

A UTOMATlC  MlXKlt  for  ’93.  Rest ,  Cheapest,  and  Easiest  working [Spray  Pump  wind#.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  the  lending  Entomologists  of  the  U.S.  A  Valuable  111  d  Rook  ( wort h  $o.00)  Our 

.... _ Trisect.  Foes."  given  tneach purchaser.  Satisfaction  guakan-i  bed  ok  money  refunded. 

Over  60.000  in  use.  One  Farmer  ngent  has  sold  over  2000.  Insect  icides  at  wholesale  prices.  Ill  d 
LlM  cat.  on  spraying  frees  Mention  paper.  !*•  (J»  JLKWlfci  CO.*  Cutslull*  ^  •  x  • 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER;— 

Below  see  sample  letters  from  those  who  have  accepted  our  Special 
Oiler  for  1892,  have  got  their  Creameries  and  tested  them, 

Lyons,  Mich.,  May  6th,  1692 
I  received  the  Creamery.  Have  tried  it.  Several  neighbors  have  seen 
it,  like  it  very  much  and  want  them  at  once.  It  gets  all  the  cream.  It  pays 
to  accept  the  Delaware  County  Creamery  Co.’s  offer.  You  get  just  what 
is  recommended.  Respectfully,  A.  A.  CRANE. 

Syracuse,  Ind.,  May  6th,  1692. 
Your  Creamery  came.  put  it  to  work.  Have  been  8  years  in  hard¬ 
ware  trade.  Have  sold  several  makes  of  creameries,  but  yours  is  better 
than  any  I  ever  sold,  shall  want  several. 

Yours  truly,  MAT.  J.  RIPPEY. 

THE  DELAWARE  COUNTY  CREAMERY  C0.,“  ",'SICi,.r,’«r' 


$25.00 

Buys  a  GOOD  ORGAN. 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  our  prices.  We  sell  at  manufac¬ 
turer’s  prices— direct  from  the  factory  to  the  home.  This 
means  just  half  the  retail  price.  You  save  the  other  half. 
We  sell  Oue  Thousand  Organs  and  Pianos  per  month, 
and  can  point  you  to  an  Organ  or  Fiano  of  our  make  in  every 
County  in  the  U.  S.  If  you  live  within  200  miles  of  us,  you 
can  visit  our  factory  at  our  expense,  and  see  for  yourself. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  Catalogue. 

Free  to  any  address.  It  contains  beautiful  colored  illustra¬ 
tions,  accurate  descriptions  and  lowest  prices  of  the  latest 
and  finest  styles  of  Organs  and  Fianos.  It  will  save  you 
many  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

Organs  from  $25.00  up.  Pianos  from  8175.00  up. 

For  CASH,  or  on  EASY  CREDIT. 

All  Instruments  shipped  on  trial.  No  satisfaction  no  pay. 
f  Re  fere  nets—  Ft  rst  National  Bank,  your  oum  Banker , 
and  all  Commercial  Agencies. 

Write  for  Catalogue  to-day,  and  get  our  Special  Offers. 

CORNISH  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 
Established  26  Years.  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 
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PLANT  THE 


BACK  TALK.  fession  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 

A  Transfer  of  Slavery.  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  his 

E.  L.  S.,  North  Truro,  Mass —I  have  native  State.  When  asked  to  he  a  candi- 
been  much  interested  in  Fred  Grundy’s  date  for  Treasurer  of  his  State,  he  said 
“old  chap.”  I  wish  some  cf  The  Rural’s  could  not  afford  to  do  it  because  the 
correspondents  would  give  some  sign  of  salary  of  Treasurer,  $2,000,  would  not 
thinking  an  inch  or  more  below  the  sur-  Pay  hi™  for  his  absence  from  his  farm. 

face.  All  laboring  classes  have  as  much  J.his  ^.continually  improving  and  all 
,  ,  ...  ,  bus  capital  is  invested  in  his  business, 

need  of  practicing  economy  as  farmers.  and  yet  j  <joubt  if  be  ever  had  $10,000 

Suppose  they  all  did,  where  would  be  our  cash  outside  that  farm,  and  still  he  would 
boasted  “home  market?”  The  “old  think  an  income  of  $1,500  a  year  next 

chap  ”  says  his  first  $50  interest  money  starvation.  When  a  stranger  stops 
,  ,  ,  ...  „  "at  his  gate  he  receives  him  as  a  gentle- 

seemed  almost  like  finding  money.  I  man,  if  he  deserves  to  be  so  received, 
should  think  it  would  seem  like  having  In  fact,  the  poorest  farmer  in  the  South 
it  given  him.  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  could  not  be  as  rude  and  boorish  as  the 

regard  to  his  cushion.  He  bought  it  mann  ,Mr*  Grundy  last  described.  He 
...  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  would  not  know  how,  never  having  seen 

with  money  his  neighbors  gave  him  after  men  act  in  such  a  way.  He  might  be 
he  became  an  ex-farmer.  He  has  an  in-  merely  a  poor  cotton  cropper,  and  living 
come  of  $1,500,  I  think.  That  is  the  in  a  shanty,  but  he  could  never  be  an 

wages  of  several  men-three  at  least.  Jll-mannered  hog.  Look  around,  Mr. 
„  T  ,  Grundy,  and  see  if  there  are  not  some 

i  ears  ago  I  read  in  the  Youth  s  Com-  intelligent  farmers  in  your  part  of  the 
panion  of  a  young  slave  whose  owner  country,  who  are  not  mere  skinflints, 
promised  him  his  freedom  when  he  should  nor  ill-bred  brutes.  For  the  credit  of 

have  cleared  100  acres.  He  inclosed  it  Z°UT  ,secti™  1  boPe  the  samples  you 
^  J  .  have  described  are  scarce. 


gftimUattfouiS  §Uv*rti0itt0. 

If  you  name  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  yon 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


THE  NEW 

MODEL 


**b’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [I86t 

*.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS. 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted  in  every  town  for  the  most 
valuable  implement  for  farmers’  use.  This  new 
and  improved  machine  is  meeting  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  wherever  introduced.  Every  user  of  mowing 
machines  wants  this  tool.  Send  for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Tire  Cutaway  Harrow  Uo., 
Sole  Manufaeturem,  1 1  iggnn  mn .  Conn. 
New  York  Olllce,  No.  18  Cliff  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 


Are  “Northern  Grown,”  “true  to  name,”  “Finest 
Quality."  All  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  93.25 
per  barrel  up,  with  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  QUANTI¬ 
TIES.  See  his  Catalogue  before  buying,  sent  free. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  No  I. 

For  7  Days.  1,000  bushels  Early  Hebrons,  choice 
stock,  $2.75  a  barrel,  or  10  bushels  or  over,  90  cents  a 
bushel;  2nd  size,  50  cents  a  bushel. 


Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES 


Also  BUCKEYE  Force 

and  Lift  Pumas,  '  V\|\ 

C0LUM8IA  Steel  &  Iron 
Turbine  Wind  Engines, 1  nimUf. 

STEEL  DERRICKS,  Iron  Mpyii 
Fence,  BUCKEYE  Lawn  \,  WMp 
Mowers. &c.  Send  for  circular  ' 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0 


xcnuc.  nc  wuu  ms  uwuom  m  less  tnan  AN  INSTITUTE  QUESTION  BOX. 

eight  years.  Our  ex-farmer’s  oldest  son 

“  paid  out  ”  in  eight  years.  Every  man  What  is  the  best  wa?  to  fit  clar  land 
in  debt  is  to  that  extent  a  slave.  The  for  Potatoes  ? 

difference  between  black  slavery  and  An?thi ^  that  wil1  loosen  UP  the  soil 
debt  slavery,  to  my  mind,  is  in  degree  and  make  it  fine  will  be  of  benefit.  Cover 
and  not  in  quality.  Why  is  it  less  offensive  with  straw  or  coarse  manure.  Plow  in 

to  absorb  the  wages  of  a  number  of  men  the  falL  Set  tbe  furrows  on  ed?e  and  let 
than  to  own  an  equal  number?  It  is  frost  act  on  them.  In  spring,  cross¬ 
slavery  all  the  same,  and  the  long  war  plow  and  tborou2hly  mix-  Sow  clover, 
never  abolished  slavery-it  did  away  with  and  after  the  first  mowinff  break  UP-  ™ 
only  one  form,  and  thus  intensified  the  tbe  Soil  with  ve£etable  matter 
others.  The  record  of  that  young  negro  helpS  to  retain  moisture  and  Plant  food- 
and  the  100-acre  clearing  made  a  deep  How  much  seed  is  it  profitable  to  use  in 

impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  never  hear  a  bd^  P°^a^oes  ** 

of  a  mortgage  without  thinking  of  it.  That  dePends  on  tbe  condition  of  the 
Freedom  will  never  obtain  until  interest  SOlL  Tbe  finer  and  better  11  is  prepared’ 
on  money  is  regarded  as  inhuman  as  chat-  the  smaller  tbe  seed  pieces  can  be  without 
tel  slavery  now  is.  danger  of  their  failin?  to  germinate. 

At  what  price  can  potatoes  be  grown 
Grundy’s  Farmer.  for  a  fair  profit  ? 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. —  It  all  depends  on  the  man.  Some  men 

I  don’t  think  “  Crosby  and  that  other  can  sell  for  25  cents  per  bushel  and  get 
fellow”  will  be  much  more  impressed  pay  for  the  labor  by  using  horses  and 
with  Mr.  Grundy’s  “  second  edition”  of  machinery  instead  of  hand  tools.  One 
his  farmer  than  they  were  with  his  first,  man  gave  an  account  of  his  method, 
— “  God  bless  me  and  my  wife,  my  son  which 
John  and  his  wife,  us  four  and  no  more” 
was  the  prayer  of  a  similar  character  I 
have  heard  of — “  no  future  generations 
in  his.”  The  chief  criticism  I  made  on 
Mr.  Grundy’s  first  account  was  that  the 
man  was  no  farmer,  but  simply  a  man 
who  by  skinflint  economy  got  all  he 
could  out  of  a  farm,  and  when  he  got  to¬ 
gether  $10,000  quit  the  farm  to  retire  as 
a  curbstone  broker  for  an  income 
$1,500  a  year.  If  he  had  been  a  real 
farmer  and  had  a  good  farm  with  a  cash 
capital  of  $10,000  he  would  have  staid  on 
the  farm  and  made  more  money.  A  man 
with  a  good  farm  and  $10,000  capital,  the  foliage  ;  plow  between  the  rows  and 
who  can’t  make  much  more  than  $1,500  cover  with  soil.  Give  a  thorough  har- 
a  year  is  a  very  poor  farmer.  Mr.  Grundy  rowing  until  the  plants  begin  to  show 
held  this  man  up  as  a  model  for  farmers,  through  the  covering.  A  new  growth 
Mr.  Grundy  is  unfortunate  in  the  farmers  will  come  on  which  will  be  vigorous  and 
he  knows,  or  farmers  out  there  must  be  tree  from  disease. 

a  most  uncouth  and  uncivilized  set,  jadg-  What  is  the  value  of  wood  ashes  as  a 
ing  from  the  ill-mannered  sample  de-  fertilizer? 

,  , .  It  varies  with  their  character.  They 

scribed  a  short  time  ago.  .  *  7.  ,  " 

are  valuable  for  their  potash,  and  are 

Now  let  me  describe  a  farmer  “  way  worth  probably  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton 
down  South,”  a  real  man  and  a  gentle-  Which  is  the  best  kind  of  clover  both 

man.  He  has  a  large  farm  which  he  has  fo£*eedinF  and  fertilizing  purposes? 

. _  t,  v  .  The  Red  still  remains,  for  all  purposes, 

made  from  a  howling  wilderness  since  the  best  of  all  the  ciovers.  Other  kinds 

he  came  out  of  the  Confederate  army,  are  being  experimented  with,  and  under 
with  hardly  rags  enough  to  hide  his  very  favorable  conditions  do  well, 
nakedness.  He  grows  cotton,  but  not  ,  What  is  the  best  way  to  cure  clover  for 
that  only,  for  he  raises  abundant  forage,  &%nt  it  in  the  morning>  stir  and  rake  be_ 
and  keeps  sheep  and  hogs  and  thorough-  fore  it  is  dry  enough  for  the  leaves  to 
bred  Jerseys  and  standard-bred  trotting  break  off.  Let  it  stand  in  the  cock  and 
horses,  and  keeps  them  all  well.  Every  ®wea^  ouf-  Hy  the  second  day  it  should 

_ i  v  j  ...  j  j  j  be  ready  to  be  drawn  in  without  opening. 

spot  on  his  land  that  needs  underdrain-  What  quantity  of  grain  should  be  fed 

mg*  is  so  drained.  His  crops  of  all  kinds  to  a  yearling*  colt?  ^ 

are  big,  and  while  folks  around  him  are  H  needs  as  much  the  first  year  as  any 
buying  Western  meat,  he  is  selling  home  °^ker-  There  should  be  no  stoppage  of 

cured  bacon.  Hi.  large  and  comfort-  ^each  o^aVSwS'bran,  a™ 
able  house  was  his  own  planning*,  and  a  pint  of  oil  meal  per  day.  CD  ^ 

the  money  for  it  was  made  on  the  farm.  Should  a  horse  be  blanketed  in  the 
His  daughters  were  sent  to  the  best  stakl®? 

schools,  and  the  fami.y  has  a  real  home  sh“  l^^t^arml  we^asLy  oth^r 
where  all  the  luxuries  of  the  farm  are  animal,  and  if  the  manure  freezes,  he 
plentiful,  and  they  enjoy  the  good  things  will  do  better  if  blanketed.  A  blanket 
of  this  life.  He  is  not  yet  an  “  old  fel-  made  by  sewing  bran  sacks  together  is 
low,"  but  a  hale  hearty,  intelligent  gen-  ^onfma^g  Mo 
tleman,  who  reads  and  studies  his  pro-  cold  weather, 


SEED  POTATOES 


lOROWN  IN 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


1854. -Established  39  Years-1893 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  l>e  the 

BEST  made:. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters,  , 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters,  j 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc.  I 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  / 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.  I 

118  Hirer  St..  BATAVIA.  ILL. 


TWO  NEW  POTATOES 


READ’S  EARLY  PINKEYE  and  BADGER 
BELLE.  Write  for  circular. 

L.  H.  KKAI),  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 


rand  reap  a  rich 

harvest.  They  are  always  reliable, 
always  In  demand,  always  the  best  I 

reRRY’S  SEED  ANNUAL1 

For  1893  is  Invaluable  to  every  Planter. 
It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  latest  farming 
i  Information  from  the  highest  authorities.  J 
K  Mailed  Free.  A 

flLD.M.FERRT^^  DETROIT,^ 

™  irifWflk  TTi-h  jMF 


New-Yorker’s 
trench  system,  modified  so  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  field  culture.  His  crop  raised 
in  this  way  cost  16  cents  per  bushel. 

How  often  should  a  strawberry  bed  be 
renewed  ? 

If  weedy,  or  if  the  plants  rust  in  the 
fall,  a  second  crop  will  not  be  profitable. 
The  first  crop  is  generally  the  largest, 
and  one  can  set  a  new  bed  as  cheaply  as 
of  he  can  care  for  an  old  one.  Clean,  thrifty 
beds  give  a  good  profit  from  the  second 
crop,  considering  the  cost. 

What  care  should  he  given  them  ? 
Immediately  after  fruiting,  mow  off 


6tAlbansFound$Co« 


The  Seventh  Year’s 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  It  In  the  past. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  Send  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


RUMELY  “©a 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


NGINES 


ifmahk; 


|  Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

'Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Fraa. 

JMELYCO..  La  PORTE,  IND. 


Old  and  New  Varieties. 

None  Cheaper. 
EUGENE  WILLETT, 


ROtii  ’S  SEMIRING  OUTFIT, 


Consistingof  iron  Last* 
and  other  tools  and  ma¬ 
il/  terials,  enables  one  to  do 
his  o  wn  iiAUf-soi.iNo  and 
Boot,  Shok,  and  Kcbiieb 
m  repairing.  Any  boy  can 
■ji  use  it  Thousands  now 
«  in  usa  Weight,  20  lbs. 
,,  Price  .only  *2.00.  Good 
HAUF-SOLES,10,12,16c. 
a  pair;  2,3,5 ets.  extra, sent 
by  mail.  STR  A  PS  for  el- 
y^r  ma.kiriK  or  mending 
YOUR  OWN  HARNESS, 
any  length  or  width  .blam¬ 
ed  and  creased,  half  usual 
prices.  Hamkstraps,  com¬ 
plete,  8c.  each ;  doz.,  75  c. 
Other  goods  in  propor- 
tion,  safely  and  cheaply 
J  by  mail.  Root's  HOMt 


A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES 


certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  mv  Hvbrid 
drapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


FOREST 

TREES 


Blue  Spruce,  Doug- 
s  Spruce,  European 
arch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
rbor  Vttms,  etc.,  etc. 
italpa  Sveciosa  Seed. 
orest  and  Evergreen 


The  most  complete  set  at  samples 
and  instructions  how  to  paper  sent 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selecte 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples 
C1IAS.  H.N.KILLEN,G14&«16b 


inur  nnor  to  Grow,  Sure 

PlllP  U  1 1  V  L  to  Bloom— and  a  packet 
1 1  ,1  I  of  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds. 
I  1111.  IIVUL  with  Catalogue  for  lOe. 
WM.  B.  REED,  Box  78,  Ohambersburg,  Pa. 


Wire  84TB  8 HI  CANKOT  81*  HOW 
PlllC^TOC  DO  IT  roa  THB  BOUT. 

1 9  B°71  *  ***>OOIaproT«d  Oxford  Blf 

B  A  Sewing  Machine  j  perfect  working  (aft. 
H  able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andktave 
■  work, with  a  complete  set  of  the  J  a  test  Improved 
attachments  fr*e.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  I 
years.  Bay  d tract  from  oar  factoryvand  save  dcalM 
and  a  rente  profit.  Bend  for  K&tjL  CATALOGUE 

U  Ot  U.  COAU’AAXs  DHt’X  T  64  UlICAUUs  ILL 


913,388  Raid 
For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 


OLD  COINS 


A  new  variety.  The  onlylronclad  pearknown  oi 
large  size  and  high  quality.  Original  tree  57  years 
old.  Never  blighted.  $2000realized  from  the  fruit  of 
this  single  tree.  Handsome  illustrated  pamphlet 
with  history,  testimonials,  etc.  free.  AQENTS  WANTED 
Introduced  tinder  copyright  and  for  sale  exclusively 
by  W.  E.  JONES  <fe  SON,  Lincoln,  III. 


&  send  2  stamps  for~lliu8- 


trated  list. 


highest  prices  paid.  W. 
Von  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED 


TC.  E.  CHAPMAN. 
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Clergyman  (examining  a  Sunday 
school  class):  “  Now,  can  any  of  you  tell 
me  what  are  sins  of  omission  ?  ”  Small 
Scholar  :  “  Please,  sir,  they’re  sins  you 
ought  to  have  committed  and  haven’t.” — 
Tit-Bits. 

Uncle  John:  “What,  still  studying, 
Nellie  ?  They  gave  you  hard  lessons  to 
learn,  I  fear.”  Nellie  :  “Yes,  Uncle 
John,  they  are  hard  to  learn,  but  then, 
you  know,  they  are  awfully  easy  to  for¬ 
get.” — Boston  Transcript, 

Lady  (engaging  cook):  “Do  you  under¬ 
stand  French  cookery?”  Irishwoman: 
“  Oh,  yis,  mum.  Oi  understand  all  about 
furrin  cookery.  Oi  can  cook  French 
beans  an’  Spanish  onions,  an’  Jerusalem 
artichokes.  ’  ’ — Plck-Me-  Up. 

Briggs:  “How  are  you  getting  on  as 
a  traveling  man  ?”  Drummer  :  “  Splen¬ 
didly.”  Briggs  :  “Boys  all  like  you?” 
Drummer:  “  Like  me  !  I  should  say  so. 
Why,  old  man,  my  expenses  this  trip 
were  just  double  what  they  were  last.” — 
Life. 

“  Why  can  a  man  never  starve  in  the 
Great  Desert  of  Sahara  ?  ”  “  Isn’t  it  be¬ 

cause  he  can  eat  the  sand  which  is  there?” 
“But  what  brought  the  sand  which  is 
there?”  “Noah  sent  Ham  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  mustered  and  bred.” — Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately. 

Justice  :  “  llow  do  you  explain  your 
being  found  inside  Col.  Ginger’s  chicken- 
coop  last  night?”  Leftover  Jackson: 
“  De  truit  is,  jedge,  I  made  all  ma  ar¬ 
rangements  ter  git  up  ’arly  in  de  mornin’, 
an’  I  wanted  ter  sleep  where  I  cud  heah 
de  roosters  crow.” — Puck. 
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SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS-NO  CHARGE. 

FERTILIZER  FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing  : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARfllNG.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 


Apply  for  pamphlets  to  us  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


LIVINGSTON’S 

BUCKEYE  STATE. 

The  largest  Smooth  Tomato  In  the  World. 

Rich  colored  fruit  in  Immense  clusters,  quality 
“Al,"  merits  fully  tested,  eclipses  all.  Try  it. 
Packet,  20c. ;  three  for  50c. ;  seven  for  $1. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 


LIVINGSTON  AND  THE  TOMATO. 

The  Author's  history  of  experiences  in  dis¬ 
covering  new  kinds  with  practical  instructions 
to  growers. 

See  our  beautiful  Seed  Annual.  Free  on  anplication 

Livingston’s  Sons,  (Box  309), Columbus,  0. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

ASHES. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  Grass,  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD- ASH  CO.,  of  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  102  State 
Street,  Bouton,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet 

ffil  *  FI  £)ip[f|  Before  Buying  send 

J'  Mil)  Fence 

/JJ„ . I  All.  Machine, 

for  a  free  Catalogue 
to  THE  RICHMOND  CHECK  ROWER  CO., 
Richmond.  Ind. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


25  GOLD  MEDALS. 


CANADA  AOIIf*0 

HARDWOOD  ft  \  H  ►  \ 

UNLEACHED  #4  O  1 1  fa  W 

Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  in 
oarload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 


MORE  than  all  competitors  combined  ormboastof. 


No  Cream  Kaiser  or  Separator  can  Show 
'*-81  HBjjjJ  a  record  of  as  thorough  and  complete 

t  jpg*  skimming.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World 

sjrfsTv  '  that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi¬ 
metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  In  the  milk. 

It  has  many  records  hy  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per 
<;ent.  which  shows  It  to  be  without  a  peer. 

'  When  run  according  to  directions  It  Is  absolutely  unapproach¬ 
able  In  its  work.  MADE  IN  4  STYLES  audio  SIZES. 

Don’t  he  influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator, 
'until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  it  carefully. 


Dureeuou  OHM  1  ouuj  - : T"~  ’  „  I  ‘  n.naJn  11T1T.1I  VCH1  IIHYC  SCUU  1U1  luuowww-  - 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

trfbA  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur-  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARAIUS. 

ohasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua  __ - - -  - 

Hty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  tor  - - - - 

our  prices,  circulars  and  other :  Information  before  REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

ordering  ALLloUW,  Dlauur  a  . 

juMttton this papw.  ... Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 


By  a  proper  and  liberal 
use  of  the  celebrated 


FERTILIZERS 


Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

T  nruest  croDS  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma¬ 
toes  )  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples.  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everythlng  that  grows  In  or  out  of 
the  ground  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
brands  of  Fertilizers.  _ _ _ 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE. 

Second  Revised  Edition.  By  Elbert 
S.  Carman,  edition  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore- 
/^R//  most  of  Potatoes— Rural  New- 
//  Yorker  No.  2. 

This  hook  g‘ves  the  result  of 
17  years’  experiment  work  on 
1  the  Rural  Grounds.  How  to  In- 


The  F1SII  Bit  SLICKER  is  -  rented  v»mcr- 
proof,  and  will  ke.T^  »u  dry  in  the  ha-Uest  storm.  The 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perlet  t  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Bewareof  imitations.  E  >n't 
buv  a  coat  if  the  “  Fish  Brand”  is  not  on  it.  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  free.  A.  J.  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass. 


mpirf  WASHER  FREE 

III  I  I  I  1  L  If  flUII  LI!  I  [ILL  WITH  LITTLE  WORK. 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  $500  to  any  one  who  will  g  ,  jahsstohk.io  , 

Invent  a  similar  WASHING  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do  - □ 

better  work.  The  Price  Is  how.  TV  rite  for  circulars,  price  and  terms  to  - w  ^^[1 

M,.rS1XrTHE  EMPIRE  WASHER  Cfl„  ^ 

ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HhiA  CDCE 

To  dairvmen  or  others  who  wlU  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  i  ■  "•  ■■  ““  1 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  mbm  i  i  ihii  ru 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  dr  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRENCH  COACHERS  AND 
Perchsron  Horses. 


loo 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Sclpic*  W.  Y. 


""’"b'B.gs  Com  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


LICE 


ss;sa.!i?siHlO-CRESOL 

Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 
world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 
t  Mumcn  Runs..  Baltimore.  Md..  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 


KarwvB  PI  wonuiiiuii-puiaunuuj.  - ,  >  r  rT 

maj^oc  ForsMeby  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U. 


Perfect  work  whether  Time  saved. 

work 

Send  for  circulars  and  eatalogue. 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  A 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  Best  in  the 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Maehines, 
Wire,  eU,,  at  wholesale  dire 4.  *.» 
Farmers  where  I  ha*a  no 
Catalogue  free.  Address  th«  man¬ 
ufacturer,  8.  H.  GARRETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


usixAMARVELOFPOWEMIHPllCITySiLOWCOST 

ALWAYS  READY  NO  BOILER  ,N0  FIRE, NO  ENGINEER, NO 
LiCENSE  NODANGER, STATIONARY, MARINE  AND 
RTABLE  ENGINES, FOR  BOATS.PUMPS, FACTORIES  ETC. 
SMALL  SIZES  A  SPECIALTY. 


YSSSSSue  •'  16  MU RRAY ST.NEW  YORK-1 


crease  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost 
of  Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers. 
The  Soil.  Depth  of  Planting.  Seed.  Cul¬ 
ture.  The  Rural  Trench  System.  Varie¬ 
ties,  etc.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  in 
successful  potato  culture  than  any  other 
experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
America.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents ;  paper, 
40  cents ;  prepaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


VOL.  LII.  No.  2252. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  25,  1893. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS. 
St. 00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  TREATMENT  OF 
POTATOES-TO  PREVENT  OCCURRENCE 
OF  POTATO  SCAB. 

BY  H.  L  BOLLEY. 

In  work  done  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  dur¬ 
ing  the  seasons  of  1889  and  1890,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  blackened,  rmghened,  pock-marked  like 
eondition  of  potatoes,  commonly  spoken  of  as  potato 
scab,  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  a  parasitic  cause, 
which  not  only  originates  the  disease  on  the  tubers,  but 
also  attacks  the  roots  and  bases  of  the  vines.  It  was 
also  shown  that  the  disease  was  propagated  in  the 
new  crop  from  that  on  the  seed  tubers,  and  that,  under 


claimad  ta  have  investigated  the  subject,  encouraged 
the  idea  of  treatment,  or  indicated  that  it  would  be 
economically  possible. 

Again  in  December,  1891,  in  Bulletin  No  4  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  North  Dakota,  an  article  was 
published  citing  numerous  tests  in  the  field,  showing 
clearly  the  possibility  of  the  economic  prevention  of 
the  disease,  with  an  immense  increase  of  the  yield  for 
so  doing.  After  this,  however,  (Annual  R-ports  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  ^Experiment  Station  for 
1891)  so  good  a  general  authority  as  Dr.  Thaxter,  of 
the  Connecticut  Station,  after  considering  the  results 
of  his  season’s  works,  writes  as  follows  :  “In  regard 
to  the  question  of  prevention  by  treatment,  little  can 


In  writing  this  article,  it  is  my  wish  to  impress  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  entirely  avoid  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  new  crop,  but  that  the  treatment  is  easy 
of  application  and  the  yield  increased,  and  that  under 
the  present  conditions,  w.thout  treatment,  a  crop  ex¬ 
empt  from  disease  is  never  a  cert  linty,  hence  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  planting  of  what  appears  to  be  healthy 
(smooth)  seed  tubers  will  be  an  effectual  means  of 
prevention  should  be  given  no  weight  except  that, 
under  certain  possible  conditions,  the  disease  may  be 
light  from  such  seed  as  compared  with  the  injury  it 
does  to  a  crop  from  heavily  diseased  seed. 

In  defense  of  my  position  against  continuously  pub¬ 
lished  results  which  only  tend  to  show  the  uselessness 


Fio.  80. 


Fig.  79 

From  a  photograph  of  potatoes  representative  of  those  used  for  seed  In  the  treatment  tests  of  the 

season  of  1S92. — Dolle u* 


From  a  photograph  of  the  product  of  three  hills,  representative  of  the  product  from  untreated 

seed  —Bolley 


Fig.  81. 

From  a  photograph  of  the  product  of  three  hills,  representative  of  the  product  obtained  from 
seed  tubers  soaked  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  three  hours.—  Bolley 


Fig  85 


From  a  photograph  of  the  product  of  three  hills,  representative  of  the  product  obtained  from 
seed  tubers  soaked  l'/£  hour  In  a  1-1,000  solution  (Hg  Ch)-Corrosive  subllmat e.-BolUy. 


certain  methods  of  treatment,  healthy  tubers  could  be 
raised  from  diseased  seed. 

These  results,  together  with  refutations  of  various 
theories  concerning  the  origin  of  the  disease,  were 
published  in  Agricultural  Science,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  9  and 
10.  The  disease  had,  however,  in  the  past  been  assigned 
to  so  many  different  causes,  and  had  so  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  at  treatment,  that  the  statement 
of  a  possible  preventive  made  in  the  article  seemed  to 
give  little  hope  to  investigators  and  writers  who  wrote 
concerning  it  in  the  following  year.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  work  of  1890,  p  252-6,  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  the  writer  had  in  various  ways  grown  a 
perfectly  healthy  product  from  seed  which,  untreated, 
never  gave  a  sound  tuber,  no  writer  in  1891,  who 

*AB  for  all  these  photographs  the  focal  distance  was  the  same,  the 
«m':s  allow  of  a  comparison  upon  an  equal  basis,  i.  e.,  the  comparative 
size  of  the  tubers  Is  shown. 


be  said.  Prof.  Bolley,  in  the  bulletin  referred  to,  gives 
the  results  which  he  obtained  by  treating  the  seed 
potatoes  in  various  ways,  in  order  to  kill  the  fungus 
upon  seed  tubers  before  planting  \  but  the  use  of  clean 
seed  would  seem  to  be  a  simpler  and  more  effectual 
means  of  avoiding  infection  of  this  nature.’ 

This  statement,  coming  from  Dr.  Thaxter,  has  more 
weight  than  his  field  tests  would  warrant,  and  I  fear 
may  retard  the  general  acceptance  of  thoroughly 
economic  methods  of  ridding  the  potato  grower  of  one 
of  his  most  pernicious  pests  In  the  light  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  and  on  the  completion  of  another  season  s 
tests  in  the  line  of  my  past  werk,  I  feel  that  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  give  the  subject  here  another 
airing,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  it  means  fair-skinned 
potatoes  with  an  increased  yield  and  value  for  all  in¬ 
telligent  growers  who  will  each  invest  40  or  50  cents 
and  a  day’s  labor  per  year. 


of  trying  preventive  means,  I  can  conscientiously 
state  that  the  vagueness  or  lack  of  definite  results 
from  all  experiments  in  that  line,  which  have  come  to 
my  notice,  rests  on  either  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  scab  parasite  or  on  methods  of 
experiments  which  disregard  those  characters.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  published  statements  of  experiments,  which 
have  come  to  my  notice,  none  is  free  from  one  or 
more  of  the  following  sources  of  error  : 

1.  The  seed  tubers  are  not  known  to  be  free  of  the 
disease  germs. 

2.  The  soil  upon  which  they  are  planted  is  not 
known  to  be  free  from  them. 

3.  The  method  of  application  is  not  such  as  to  be 
effective  against  a  pirasite  of  the  known  character  of 
the  one  under  consideration. 

4  Tne  capabilities  of  dissemination  of  the  disease 
are  not  considered. 
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1  he  presence  of  any  one  of  these  sources  of  error  is 
fatally  detrimental  to  the  establishment  of  any  worthy 
conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  any  treatment  tests. 

'1  he  seven  sets  of  tests,  a  to  y  inclusive,  published  in 
Ur.  Thaxter’s  report  (loc.  cit.  pp.  156-157)  from  which 
presumably  he  draws  the  conclusions  previously  cited, 
are  all  open  to  the  points  of  error,  Nos.  1  and  2,  as 
stated  above. 

In  my  work  I  have  found  that  seed  tubers  cannot  be 
selected  so  smooth  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  the 
absence  of  the  disease,  ^nd  there  is  no  certainty  that 
he  did  not  plant  the  disease  in  every  check  hill  as  well 
as  in  those  treated.  Furthermore,  considering'  the 
slight  distance  between  the  hills  of  a  row,  alternate 
hills  being  treated,  there  is  little  doubt,  other  condi¬ 
tions  being  normal,  that  these  would  receive  infection 
from  the  immediately  adjacent  untreated  hills. 

Experiment  No.  1  of  Bulletin  No.  14,  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station,  together  with  its  conclusions,  is 
vitiated  because  of  the  fact  that  the  experiment  was 
open  to  the  point  of  error  No  1,  while  the  unsatisfactory 
results  indicated  for  Experiment  No.  2  of  the  same 
publication  :  “  Trial  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  Remedy 
or  Preventive  of  the  Potato  Scab,”  are  due  most  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  third  source  of  error  named  above ;  for 
when  it  is  known  that  the  disease  when  present  is 
comparatively  deep  seated  in  the  seed  tuber,  there  can 
be  little  hope  of  destroying  all  germs  upon  the  seeds 
by  spraying  them  with  a  fungicide  ever  so  effective  as 
they  lie  dropped  upon  the  ground  in  the  row  ready  for 
covering.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  solution  and 
labor  attached  to  such  a  treatment  must  of  necessity 
be  such  as  to  preclude  all  thought  of  economic  success. 

1  o  spray  the  vines  can  but  be  a  waste  of  energy,  as  the 
inception  of  the  disease  is  from  below. 

The  Nature  of  the  Disease,  with  a  Statement  of  Some  of 
its  Positive  and  Negative  Characteristics. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  a  new  crop,  I  need 
here  only  again  affirm  that  it  does  not  arise  from  any 
of  the  following  named  agencies,  ofttimes  cited  by 
various  writers  as  direct  causes  ;  1.  Erosion  or  etch¬ 

ing  by  worms  or  insects  ;  2,  cracking  or  erosion  by 
chemical  or  foreign  substancesin  the  soil ;  3,  abnormal 
growth  caused  by  excess  of  water  in  the  soil ;  or,  4, 
abundance  of  stable  manures ;  but  that  it  is  due 
wholly  to  the  action  of  a  parasitic  plant  organism  of 
low  ordtr  which  attacks  the  potatoes  when  in  a  grow- 
ng  state,  thriving  upon  and  within  the  tissues,  cells 
of  the  tubers  (See  Fig.  83).  Because  of  the  irritating 
action  of  the  parasite,  an  abnormal  tissue  formation 
arises  which  eventual^  decays,  and  the  result  is  the 
scab  mark  which  so  mars  the  potato. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  (Bulletin  No.  4-loc.  cit ) 
that:  1.  The  character  of  the  soil  in  itself,  no  matter 
what  its  texture — sandy,  clayey,  mucky,  wet  or  dry — 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the 
disease : 

2.  Diseased  seed  tubers  will  always  communicate 
the  disease  to  a  new  crop. 

3.  The  disease  will  remain  in  active  condition  in  the 
soil  from  crop  to  crop 

4.  The  disease  attacks  other  garden  vegetables, 
notably  beets  and  any  refuse  of  an  old  diseased  plant, 
such  as  vines,  etc.,  may  communicate  it. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  last  three  points  be  under¬ 
stood  and  remembered  when  contemplating  a  treat¬ 
ment  for  prevention. 

Treatment. — The  corrosive  sublimate  treatment 
recommended  in  Bulletin  No.  4,  of  the  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station,  has  had  another  years  trial,  not 
only  at  this  station  but  by  potato  growers,  and  has 
proved  effective  in  a  degree  beyond  previous  expecta¬ 
tion. 

Under  date  of  October  10,  1892,  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Hud¬ 
son,  O.,  wrote  as  follows:  “  I  treated  some  40  or  50 
bushels  of  badly  scabbed  seed  as  recommended,  and 
have  a  crop  almost  perfectly  smooth.  *  *  *  Crop 
from  badly  scabbed  seed  (untreated)  worthless.  As 
far  as  I  can  tell  from  one  year’s  trial,  you  have  done  a 
lot  of  good.  Now  how  shall  we  kill  the  germs  in  old 
land  ?  ”  As  demonstrated  in  the  work  of  previous 
years,  it  is  found  by  the  tests  of  this  year  that  the 
amount  of  the  damage  done  to  the  yield  of  the  crop  is 
very  much  in  excess  of  that  usually  supposed.  The 
disease  attacks  not  only  the  tubers  but  the  roots  and 
bases  of  the  vines,  and  the  result  is  a  shorter-lived 
vine,  a  greater  number  of  tubers  set  upon  the  vines 
than  under  normal  ccnditions, and,  third,  much  smaller 
tubers;  so  that,  aside  from  the  actual  damage  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  culinary  qualities,  as  noticeable  in  the 
samples  shown  in  Figs.  79  and  80,  there  is  a  large  re¬ 
duction  of  the  yield. 

The  tests  of  1891,  as  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  4, 
showed  a  net  gain  of  half  a  pound  per  hill  in  favor  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  as  against  untreated 
seed  of  like  character,  while  theonumber  of  tubers  set 


upon  the  vines  was,  on  an  average,  five  less  per  hill 
than  in  rows  heavily  diseased. 

The  results  of  this  summer's  work,  when  averaged 
for  all  tests  of  the  treatment,  show  an  average  gain  of 
a  fraction  over  half  a  pound  per  hill  in  favor  of  the 
treatment  and  99.33  per  cent  of  total  product  void  of 
disease ;  while  the  untreated  seed  of  like  character 
(see  Fig.  79),  and  weight  gave  a  product  in  which  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  sound  tubers  were  found  (see 
Fig.  80). 

Fig.  83  shows  the  character  of  the  product  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment. 

A  number  of  other  promising  treatments  were  tried 
at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  corrosive  sublimate  test,  the  details  of  which  will 
appear  in  a  future  bulletin.  Fig.  82,  shows  a  repre¬ 
sentative  set  of  three  hills  from  a  Bordeaux  Mixture 
treatment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  no  treatment 
which  at  all  lessened  the  percentage  of  disease  did  the 
yield  fall  as  low  as  that  of  the  highest  yield  from  un¬ 
treated  seed. 

In  all  these  tests,  soils  that  had  never  known  a  pre¬ 
vious  potato  crop  or  a  fertilizer  were  used,  subjected 
to  equal  conditions  and  planted  at  the  same  time.  The 
seed  used  was  Early  Ohio  tubers  of  like  weight  and 
amount  of  diseased  surface  as  could  be  obtained, 
representatives  of  which  are  photographed  in  Fig.  79. 

Method  of  Application. — Dissolve  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  {mercuric  bichloride)  in  water  at  the  rate  of  two 
ounces  of  the  chemical  to  15  gallons  of  water.  Soak 
the  seed  potatoes  in  this  solution  1 %  hour,  cut  and 
plant  as  usual.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  plant 
disease  which  is  successfully  combated  is  susceptible 
to  so  simple  a  treatment,  one  so  easily  carried  out. 

Caution. — Mercuric  bichloride  is  a  strong  poison — be 
as  careful  with  it  as  with  all  other  poisons.  The  solu¬ 
tion  should  stand  some  time  before  it  is  used,  to  insure 


Drawing  of  two  distorted  cork  cells  seen  In  surface  section  below  the 
ragged  surface  of  a  "deep  scab.’’  showing  the  filamentous  ramification 
of  the  parasite  In  the  cells,  and  aggregate  masses  of  septated  parts  of 
the  same  In  the  corners  of  the  cells;  a,  'he  celt  wall,  b,  the  parasitic 
filaments.  Original.  X  about  700. 

complete  solution  of  the  chemical  which  should  be 
thoroughly  pulverized  before  it  is  added  to  the  water. 
Plant  only  on  ground  known  to  be  free  of  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Terry: 
“  How  should  we  kill  the  germs  in  the  old  land  ?  ”  no 
answer  can  now  be  given  as  to  any  effective  means. 
The  great  bulk  of  experimental  efforts  at  prevention 
of  the  disease  for  the  past  15  years  has  been  of  such 
nature — i.  e.,  the  application  of  substancesin  the  hills, 
etc.— that  one  might  expect  to  be  able  to  draw  some 
affirmative  conclusions.  No  substance,  as  applied,  has 
up  to  date  shown  any  regularity  of  preventive  effect. 
Furthermore,  the  germs  of  the  disease  by  laboratory 
tests  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  withstanding 
treatment  which  would  be  destructive  to  ordinary 
living  tissues,  such  as  the  roots  of  the  higher  plants,  a 
capability  which  militates  heavily  against  the  hope  of 
treatment  by  way  of  the  soil.  And  if  the  scab  or¬ 
ganism  possesses  saprophytic  capabilities  of  living 
upon  the  humus  and  decaying  vegetation  of  the  soil, 
as  present  knowledge  admits  to  be  quite  possible,  the 
disease  may  continue  to  exist  in  a  given  plot  of  soil  for 
an  indefinite  time.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have  definite 
records  of  its  apparent  persistence  during  periods  of 
from  one  to  five  years  without  the  intervention  of  a 
potato  crop.  Knowing  the  persistent  tenacity  with 
which  the  disease  keeps  its  hold  upon  the  soil,  potato 
growers  should  hesitate  before  they  introduce  it  by 
planting  disease  (scab)  bearing  seed  tubers. 

At  present  as  a  means  of  freeing  old  potato  plots 
from  the  germs,  we  can  only  hope  that  a  rotation  of 
crops  may  prove  effectual.  To  this  end  root  crops, 
such  as  beets,  as  well  as  potatoes,  should  not  be 
cultivated  in  this  ground.  Theoretically  cereals  or 
grasses  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  things. 

North  Dakota  Experiment  Station. 


HENS  THAT  PAY  FOR  THEIR  LODGING. 

CARE  THAT  GREASES  “  THE  EGG  MACHINE.” 

The  Old  Mother  Hen  Forever. 

As  much  is  being  written  about  the  profits  of  poultry 
raising,  perhaps  my  experience  might  be  of  interest 
and  help  to  some  struggling  along  the  weak  side  of 
the  business.  The  breeding  and  raising  of  fine  stock 
constitute  no  more  of  a  science  than  the  successful 
breeding  of  fowls. 

January  1892  found  me  with  200  laying  hens  and 
pullets,  most  of  them  the  little  Brown  Leghorn  “  egg 
machines.”  I  raise  all  my  birds,  finding  it  more  satis¬ 
factory,  as  it  generally  takes  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  of  heavy  feeding  to  get  them  in  laying  condi¬ 
tion.  This  delay  in  late  fall  and  early  winter,  when 
eggs  bring  the  highest  prices,  takes  a  big  slice  from 
the  profit  side  of  the  account  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  endeavor  to  have  all  chicks  hatched  ou^  by  the  last 
of  May,  and  get  out  every  one  possible  in  April. 
Leghorns  will  do  better  hatched  late  than  the  heavier 
breeds.  Thus  far  I  have  used  the  old  hen  for  both 
incubator  and  brooder,  having  at  times  as  many  as  40 
hens  sitting  at  once,  and  never  less  than  four  at  one 
time.  Then  there  are  not  a  lot  of  small  broods  strag¬ 
gling  along  a  few  days  apart.  When  chicks  are  24 
hours  old,  the  quietest  hens  are  selected  and  given  15 
to  25  chicks,  the  number  depending  on  the  weather 
and  the  breed  hatched.  These  are  placed  in  large, 
airy,  clean  coops  in  which  the  floor  is  covered  with 
coarse  sand.  There  is  no  possibility  that  skunks  will 
dig  under,  while  the  place  is  dry,  warm  and  easily 
kept  clean.  A  board  is  put  in  front  of  each  coop  at 
night  with  a  large  stone  against  it. 

When  grass  starts  the  coops  are  placed  in  the 
orchard  ;  and  later  I  find  no  place  so  nice  as  the  corn 
field.  Here  they  have  fresh  earth  and  are  sheltered 
from  the  hawks  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  For 
the  first  two  weeks  the  chicks  are  fed  five  times  per 
day.  The  soft  feed  is  very  nearly  like  Rankin’s 
Mixture.  The  dry  feed  at  first  is  oat  meal,  and,  later, 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  and  a  little  ground  bone  is 
given  every  few  days.  Fresh  water  and  grit  are  kept 
by  them  always.  When  old  enough  to  broed  them¬ 
selves,  the  mother  is  put  back  in  her  pen,  and  will 
soon  be  laying,  often  doing  so  while  with  her  chickens. 
When  half  grown,  the  cockerels  are  separated  from  the 
pullets,  housed  and  yarded  while  the  latter  are  given 
very  large  coops.  The  Leghorns  soon  forsake  theirs 
for  the  trees,  where  through  all  kindsof  weather  they 
roost  until  October.  Raised  in  this  way,  they  are  as 
hardy  as  crows  and  can  fly  about  as  high. 

Winter  is  Made  a  Pleasant  Time. 
Winter-quaiters  are  as  warm  as  matched  boards  and 
tarred  paper  can  make  the  walls,  with  heavy  felting 
tarred  and  sanded  for  the  roof.  I  have  no  ventilators 
because  I  have  no  use  for  them.  Each  pen  11x12  feet 
accommodates  20  hens,  and  has  a  full-sized  door  with 
a  large  window  on  the  south  side.  The  door  is  open 
every  pleasant  day  unless  the  mercury  is  somewhere 
near  zero,  and  the  hens  are  out  on  bare  ground, 
where  I  keep  as  large  a  space  as  possible  cleared  of 
snow.  Biddy  knows  herself  when  it  is  too  cold  and 
will  dodge  back  into  the  house  out  of  the  wind.  The 
floors  are  covered  with  four  inches  of  clean  sand  every 
fall  and  meadow  hay  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  is 
kept  upon  that.  When  damp  or  dirty,  it  is  raked  out 
and  fresh  is  put  in.  Into  this  their  noon  and  night 
rations  are  thrown  so  that  they  have  to  work  for  their 
living.  The  roost  shelves  are  cleaned  every  day  in 
summer  and  every  other  day  in  winter  unless  the 
weather  is  too  cold.  Once  a  week  in  summer  the 
roosts  are  washed  in  kerosene,  so  lice  and  mites  find 
no  harbor  there.  Neglect  in  these  matters  is  the 
cause  of  so  much  vermin  in  poultry  houses. 

Menu  at  a  Hen  Restaurant. 

In  the  feed-room  are  two  iron  kettles,  the  larger 
one  for  cooking  vegetables.  The  morning  feed  is 
mixed  at  night  in  the  smaller  kettle  by  putting  in  the 
required  amount  of  water  and  cooked  vegetables 
brought  to  a  boil,  when  the  mess  is  thickened  with  a 
meal  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  of  co  n  and  one 
of  oats  ground  together,  two  parts  of  shorts  and 
three  of  fine  middlings,  all  thoroughly  mixed.  In  the 
morning  this  is  cooked  almost  like  brown  bread,  and 
is  fed  warm  I  use  at  tbe  rate  of  five  pounds  of  cut 
bone  for  each  100  fowls,  at  times  using  half  as  much 
of  it,  and  substituting  animal  meal  for  the  other  half. 
Twice  each  week  one  quart  of  pulverized  charcoal  is 
added  to  the  soft  feed  for  my  flock  of  350,  and  I  find  it 
the  best condition  powder”  I  know  of.  At  noon  a 
gill  of  wheat  is  scattered  in  the  litter  to  keep  them 
busy.  At  night  equal  parts  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
are  fed,  buckwheat  being  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
the  two  latter.  In  cold  weather  warm  water  is  given 
them  in  clean  pans  of  galvanized  iron.  Oyster  shells 
are  always  by  them,  and  green  food,  in  the  shape  of 
rutabagas,  cabbages  and  mangolds,  are  given  them  to 


out,  viz.,  that  the  profit  in  caponizing  comes  from  let¬ 
ting  somebody  else  grow  the  cockerels  up  to  the  crow¬ 
ing  age.  In  late  August  and  September  our  markets  are 
often  filled  with  such  live  birds  often  brought  several 
hundred  miles  for  sale.  These  can  sometimes  be 
bought  in  quantities  as  low  as  10  cents  a  pound  live 
weight,  or  even  lower,  though  nobody  can  afford  to 
grow  them  for  that  price.  These  are  the  birds  for 
the  caponizer.  Let  him  buy  several  hundred,  engage 
an  expert  to  operate  on  them  and  then  feed  them  for 
the  high  prices  of  February,  March  or  April.  This,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  the  way  to  profit  in  the  capon  busi¬ 
ness.  The  average  farmer  has  no  use  in  his  yard  for 
more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  roosters.  All  other 
males  should  be  killed  or  caponized.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  superiority  of  the  capon’s  flesh  for 
eating,  and  many  a  farmer  could  afford  to  have  half 
his  rooster  crop  caponized  to  serve  for  his  own  table. 
Mr.  Cushman  disposes  of  many  extravagant  claims  of 
hose  who  are  in  the  capon  business  for  tool-selling 
only,  and  puts  the  matter  in  the  most  common-sense 
light  we  have  yet  seen. 


from  Mr.  Cushman’s  bulletin  seems  to  us  very  sensible  : 

Doubtless  every  one  determined  to  do  bo  can  learn  to  make  caponB, 
but  we  do  not  advise  them  to  buy  Instruments  and  learn  just  to  operate 
on  their  own  birds.  Although  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be  opened, 
we  see  no  more  grounds  for  objection  against  castrating  cockerels 
than  calves,  but  kind-hearted  lovers  of  animals  will  at  tlrst  ttnd  It 
quite  a  task  to  overcome  their  feelings  and  work  unconcernedlj  among 
the  Internal  arrangments  of  a  live  chicken.  If  birds  are  properlv  and 
quickly  done  they  do  not  appear  to  mind  the  operation  and  will  eat  as 


pick.  Keep  hens  busy;  keep  them  clean  and  feed  the 
right  amount  of  the  right  kind  of  food,  and  with 
suitable  houses  to  shelter  them,  and  they  will  pay  a 
handsome  profit  in  eggs  and  poultry  alone  Strict  at¬ 
tention  to  little  things,  or,  as  some  call  it,  “fussing 
with  hens  ”  is  what  pays.  The  aforesaid  200  paid  me 
last  year  a  profit  of  32  per  head  over  all  expenses,  and 
I  hope  to  make  them  do  even  better  than  that  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  more  time  and  better  care.  F.  L.  AVERY. 

Massachusetts. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  CAPONS. 

THE  SENSE  OF  THE  MATTER. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  several  of  the  experiment 
stations  are  making  investigations  as  to  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  poultry.  The  E.  N.-Y.  has  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  these  stations  would  do  much  to  popularize 
themselves  and  gain  the  support  of  farmers  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  poultry  question  in  a  practical  and  entertain¬ 
ing  way.  Just  now  the  question  as  to  the  profit  of 
caponizing  is  being  discussed,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Station  (Kingston,  R.  I. )  has  shown  commendable  en¬ 
terprise  in  issuing  a  bulletin  giving  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  Samuel  Cushman  to  determine  the 
profits  of  caponizing.  It  is  a  first-rate  pamphlet  and 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  station  publi¬ 
cations.  Mr.  Cushman  tells  us  how  he  proceeded  to 
learn  caponizing.  First  he  bought  an  advertised  set 
of  tools  with  the  printed  directions.  After  practicing 
on  a  dead  bird  he  was  able  to  caponize  live  ones,  but 
it  was  slow  work.  Then  he  visited  parties  in  the 
New  Jersey  counties  near  Philadelphia,  and  saw  them 
do  the  work  on  a  large  scale.  One  man,  Mr.  Wm. 
Ellis,  caponized  alone  in  the  season  of  1891  21,000 
birds,  while  last  season,  1892,  he  handled  28,000.  Tue 
day  Mr.  Cushman  spent  with  him  he  did  over  450  birds, 
killing  not  one  per  cent  To  reach  this  number  of 
birds  they  drove  15  miles,  going  from  place  to  place 
where  the  birds  had  been  confined  and  fasted.  One 
lot  of  183  birds  was  done  in  just  three  hours 
The  price  paid  him  was  three  cents  per  head. 

Rut  little  pain  was  apparently  felt  with 


GOOD  FARMING  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT  STOCK. 

The  old  homestead  develops  a  gold  mine  in  the  hands  of  a 
thrifty  young  son  of  Connecticut;  he  gives  away  the 
secret  of  raising  heavy,  paying  crops  without  manure, 
nothing  e<[uals  a  knowledge  of  one's  soil,  unless  it  is 
familiarity  with  and  nearness  t„  market ;  a  single 
acre  in  small  fruits  increases  to  40  in  less  than  a  de¬ 
cade;  from  the  berry  field  to  the  legislature. 


A  Large  Capon.  Fig.  84. 


Baby,  Cat,  Work  Horses  and  Half  a  Cow. 

“  Good  farming  is  not  dependent  on  stock  keeping.” 
The  truth  of  The  Rural’s  assertion  is  being  proved  on 
the  sandy  soil  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  Cromwell, 
Conn.,  by  Hon.  G.  S.  Butler,  whose  likeness  is  shown 
at  Fig.  87.  For  eight  years  he  has  been  supplying  the 
markets  of  Hartford,  Middleton.  Meriden  and  Water- 
bury  with  an  increasing  stock  of  small 
fruits,  and  making  special  shipments  to  other 
points  when  called  upon.  These  have  reached 
as  far  west  as  Chicago.  What  he  told  me 
of  his  methods  should  interest  all  young 
.  (.  men.  His  success  anybody  with  a  love  for 
the  work  can  achieve  by  close  application, 
jj;  “You  say  you  use  no 


soon  as  released,  but  to  have  confidence  and  be  an  expert  requires 
practice.  One  who  knows  how  but  has  not  operated  for  a  long  time  Is 
awkward,  feels  less  sure  and  If  he  does  but  a  score  or  two  hardly 
acquire*  the  “  knack,”  while  one  that  does  thousands  every  season  is 
prepared  by  experience  for  any  material  or  emergency.  Therefore  we 
advise  those  who  have  any  number  to  caponlxe  to  unite  with  the 
poultry  keepers  of  their  neighborhood,  agree  on  a  date  and  engage  an 
expert  to  do  the  work. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  bulletin  proves  beyond  doubt 


manure,  but  prac¬ 
tically  you  keep  a  few  cows,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  creamery  next  door,”  I  insinuated. 

“  No,  I  don’t  keep  any  stock  aside  from 
the  family  cow  and  the  horses  needed  to. do 
the  work.”  Then,  contradicting  himself,  he 
resumed,  “  Why  yes,  yes  I  do.  There’s  a  fel¬ 
low,”  pointing  with  pride  to  a  chubby  cherub 
of  six  months  who  was  trying  hard  to  swali 
low  his  dimpled  fists.  “Sylvester  Benjamin 
has  come  to  stay,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
turn  him  off.  Ginger,  the  cat,  seems  also  to 
be  a  necessary  appendage,  but  pigs,  poultry 
and  other  stock  are  entirely  tabooed.” 

“Your  men  are  not  troubled  much  by 
chores,  then.”  “  I  don’t  expect  any  of  my 
help  to  do  chores.  If  they  work  10  hours 
afield  faithfully,  I  am  satisfied,  and  tell 
them  so.  I  get  my  cow  cared  for  by  giving 
half  of  her  milk  to  one  of  my  married  men 
the  year  around.  I  furnish  everything.” 


One  Year  Old  Roosters.  Fig.  85 


But  One  Specialty. 

“  Wouldn’t  it  pay  to  keep  a  herd  of  good 
cows  ?  ” 

“It  would  if  we  made  it  a  specialty,  but 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  fruit  farmer  should 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  trees  and 
vines.  Instead  of  thinking  of  and  watching 
cows  in  winter,  I  put  my  whole  attention  on 
the  trees  and  berry  plantations,  and  find 
it  pays  better.” 


The  Food  for  40  Arces. 

“You  have  more  than  a  dozen  acres  in 
fruits  alone?” 

“  Yes,  40  acres.” 

“  What  do  you  put  on  the  land  ?  ” 

“  I  have  found  nothing  so  profitable  for  my  soil  as 
bone  finely  ground  and  muriate  of  potash.” 

“  You  overlook  nitrogen  almost  wholly,  then.” 

“  I  seem  to  be  able  to  so  far.  Perhaps  in  the  future 
I  may  be  forced  to  buy  it.  A  little  is  used  now  in  phos¬ 
phates  for  starting  raspberries  when  they  don’t  grow 
fast  enough  for  the  season.”  '  > 

“  Have  you  found  any  difference  between  raw  chi  mi- 
cals  and  ready-mixed  fertilizers  ?  ” 

“  A  slight  superiority  in  the  former,  so  far  as  cost 
and  returns  show.”  v.  ■  i 

“  What  quantity  do  you  use  ?  ”  . 

“  About  31,800  worth  yearly.  The  rule  is  a  ton  to 
30  hundredweight  per  acre  for  strawberries,  and  this 
season  the  quantity  is  to  be  increased.” 


One  Year  Old  Capons.  Fig.  86. 


* 
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“  Is  it  profitable  to  use  so  much  per  acre  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  it  is.  It  pays  far  better  dividends  than 
half  a  ton  per  acre,  because  it  makes  more  berries  and 
all  of  them  large.  I’d  rather  have  3,000  quarts  of  large 
berries  than  2,000  quarts  of  culls.  I  can  sell  all  the 
large  fruit  I  can  raise,  and  at  high  prices,  but  if  I  have 
a  poor  lot,  I  cannot  offer  them  to  the  fancy  grocers  I 
feel  like  sneaking  down  a  back  street  and  unloading 
on  some  Cheap  John.” 

“  How  do  you  proportion  the  bone  and  potash  ?  ” 

“  I  mix  500  pounds  of  bone  with  150  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate.  Especially  do  I  prize  bone  for  its  lasting  qualities 
in  the  soil.” 

Do  you  practice  any  regular  farming  ?  ” 

“  None  to  speak  of.  I  have  found  corn,  both  blade 
and  ear,  a  very  economical  food  for  the  horses,  and 
raise  a  three-acre  patch  of  this  each  year.  The  crop 
is  a  perfectly  safe  and  extremely  profitable  one.  It 
requires  but  little  work  and  pays  for  all,  including  the 
chemicals  it  uses,  besides  a  neat  balance.  Then  we 
raise  some  very  early  potatoes  and  work  them  off  with 
light  loads  of  berries  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel.” 

“  Is  any  specific  rotation  of  crops  followed  ?” 

“No;  for  the  reason  that  most  of  my  crops  are  in 
the  soil  so  long  that  I  find  rotation  hardly  feasible. 
Blackberries  usually  hold  one  field  12  years,  and  rasp¬ 
berries  four  years  or  longer.  Both  of  these  fruits  are 
grown  among  young  orchard  trees,  and  it  does  not 
often  pay  to  plant  other  things  there  when  they  are 
rooted  out,  because  the  trees  need  the  entire  surface.” 

Peach  Trees  Planted  Between  Apples. 

“  Do  you  set  any  peach  trees  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  put  out  a  small  orchard  of  these  trees  every 
year,  but  have  not  confidence  enough  in  peaches  to 
give  them  the  exclusive  use  of  the  soil.  The  apple  I 
have  always  had  unbounded  faith  in.  I  usually  lay 
out  an  apple  orchard  and  set  peaches  between  the 
trees.  The  soil  is  then  fertilized  liberally,  and  if  the 
peaches  fail,  no  loss  results,  because  the  apple  trees 
will  pay  all  the  bills.  On  the  same  land  I  commonly 
set  raspberries  also,  and  nearly  always  use  both  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  among  young  cherry  trees  I 
am  raising.” 

“  You  make  quite  a  specialty  of  raspberries  ?  ” 

“  I  have  12  acres,  although  there  is  more  money  in 
blackberries  than  in  anything  else  (unless  it  is  cur¬ 
rants),  and  I  am  getting  into  them  more  and  more.” 

“  What  kinds  do  you  prefer  ?” 

“Nothing  equals  the  Snyder  for  productiveness, 
quality,  size  and  earliness,  combined  with  hardiness. 

I  now  have  six  acres  and  would  like  a  larger  area  to 
pick  from  this  summer.” 

“How  is  the  acreage  divided  among  the  other 
fruits  ?” 

“  We  shall  have  eight  acres  of  strawberries,  three  of 
grapes,  four  of  currants  and  six  of  peaches  this  year. 
Currants  do  well  both  on  the  farm  and  market.  I  am 
increasing  their  area  also  each  season.” 

“  Are  some  varieties  more  profitable  than  others?” 
“  The  Fay  and  Improved  Cherry  pay  me  best.” 

“  Do  you  succeed  with  gooseberries  ?” 

“  I  have  little  trouble  growing  the  fruit,  but  it  has 
a  slow  sale  in  my  markets.  As  a  fruit  for  quick 
growth  and  easy  sale  at  good  prices  I  anticipate  great 
results  from  the  Japanese  plum,  and  shall  set  four 
acres  this  spring  for  market,  besides  growing  a  large 
block  for  sale.” 

“  Are  the  growth  and  sale  of  nursery  stock  parts  of 
your  business  then  ?” 

“  Certainly.  I  ship  quantities  every  year.  The 
kinds  I  propagate  and  encourage  the  sale  of  are  those 
fruits  I  find  most  profitable  in  market.  Work  along 
this  line  has  made  me  quite  a  reputation.  I  do  not 
carry  questionable  novelties  with  which  to  bleed  the 
public.  But  the  berry  business  is  of  more  importance 
to  me  than  all  the  rest.” 

Handling  the  Big  Output  of  Fruit. 

The  thrifty  condition  of  the  young  plants  on  Mr. 
Butler’s  farm  for  sale  explains  the  reasons  why  they  do 
so  well  when  shipped. 

“  I  suppose  you  cannot  depend  on  hand  cultivation 
where  such  a  large  area  has  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.” 

“  No,  my  horses  are  all  big  walkers.  I  can’t  afford 
to  keep  anything  else.  The  black  mare  that  brought 
us  from  the  station” — a  large,  sleek,  cheerful  beast — 
“does  10  hours  of  work  on  the  cultivator  daily  all  sum¬ 
mer,  after  helping  do  the  spring  plowing.  The  man 
who  follows  her  earns  his  pay.  I  have  known  her  to 
cultivate  four  acres  in  half  a  day.  When  I  started 
business  for  myself  I  paid  $400  for  a  pair  of  horses, 
desiring  good  ones,  but  I  overlooked  this  very  essen¬ 
tial  feature.  After  the  first  season  I  sold  them  be¬ 
cause  they  wasted  the  time  of  the  help  Fast  walking 
horses,  good  help  and  soil  easily  cultivated  are  the 
great  factors  in  profitable  fruit  culture.” 


“  Have  you  made  any  effort  towards  improved  berry 
packages  ?” 

“  I  have  not;  but  am  pleased  with  the  decision  made 
by  the  trade  not  to  return  any  more  crates  and  bas¬ 
kets.  There  are  objections  to  many  of  the  so-called 
improved  baskets.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  our 
present  square  baskets  are  about  as  good  as  aDy  we 
can  use.  The  public  are  afraid  of  new  forms,  not 
being  able  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  hold.” 

“  Could  not  small  fruits  be  sold  by  the  pound  ?  ” 

“  I  favor  currants  by  weight.” 

“Is  that  portion  of  your  fruit  sold  in  Hartford  al¬ 
ways  carried  the  10  miles  on  wagons  ?” 

“  I  began  to  ship  by  rail,  but  found  that  the  train¬ 
men  damaged  the  fruit  so  much  by  rough  handling 
that  it  paid  to  put  a  wagon  on  the  road.  T  have  since 
learned  that  it  is  profitable  in  several  ways  to  be  my 
own  commission  man.” 

Although  but  a  young  man,  Mr  Butler  has  already 
distinguished  himself  in  horticultural  circles  by  orig¬ 
inating  a  raspberry — the  Cromwell — of  acknowledged 
worth.  Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard,  of  the  Hatch  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  pronounces  it  one  of 
the  most  promising  new  early  berries.  Mr.  Butler 
modestly  claims  five  days  advance  on  other  fruits  for 
it.  To  the  query  “  What  difference  do  a  few  days 
make  ?”  he  replied  : 

“  Much  of  the  success  in  the  fruit  business  hinges  on 
the  earliness  of  the  sales.  One  variety  may  yield  as 
much  as  another,  but  come  to  market  so  late  as  to 
meet  only  a  glut  and  low  prices.  Every  cent  added  to 
the  receipts  per  quart  is  clear  gain.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  must  come  out  of  even  the  smallest  price. 
During  the  week  ending  June  27  I  received  20  cents 


G.  S.  Butler,  A  Connecticut  Fruit  Farmer.  Fig.  87. 

A  week  later  prices  had  receded  to  12  cents,  but  the 
Cromwell  was  practically  through  bearing.” 

“  Why  do  not  more  persons  engage  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit  for  market  ?  ” 

“  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The  day  will  never  come 
when  fresh  fruits  will  be  produced  too  abundantly 
and  too  early.  It  costs  no  more  to  plant  an  acre  to 
raspberries  than  to  corn,  and  after  the  first  season’s 
planting  the  ground  needs  no  plowing,  no  harrowing 
nor  setting  for  four  years  or  longer  if  the  plants  are 
kept  well  trimmed.  The  culture  is  not  more  expensive 
than  annual  crops  require.  Berries  bring  good  returns 
compared  to  the  cost  of  production.  From  what  can 
15  cents  be  got  more  cheaply  than  from  a  quart  of 
early  berries  ?  A  smart  young  man  should  be  able  to 
care  for  six  or  seven  acres  of  small  fruits  except  in 
picking  time,  after  the  plants  are  set.  On  land  easily 
cultivated,  one  horse  will  do  all  the  cultivating  and 
market  the  berries.  A  clear  profit  of  $75  to  $100  per 
acre  on  an  average  can  be  calculated  safely.  I  began 
with  no  capital,  only  one  acre,  and  many  obstacles.  I 
know  what  severe  experiences  are.  But  thousands  of 
young  men  now  under  the  delusion  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  farm,  could  clear  $500  to  $2,000  annually, 
above  expenses,  after  getting  well  started.” 

Mr.  Butler  is  an  enthusiast  over  young  men  and 
their  possibilities,  especially  in  the  country.  He  ex¬ 
presses  himself  eager  to  correspond  with  or,  still 
better,  to  meet  at  “  Oak  Grove  Fruit  Farm,”  as  the 
place  has  been  beautifully  named,  any  young  man 
honestly  interested.  He  deprecates  the  opinion,  so 
common  among  farmers,  that  to  achieve  the  highest 
success  one  must  leave  the  farm.  Mr.  Butler  is  now 
considering  the  addition  of  glass  to  his  plant  for  the 
production  of  market  commodities  in  winter.  With  a 
charming  wife  and  a  perfect  home,  this  enterprising 
young  farmer  may  well  view  the  world  with  com¬ 
placency.  HOLLISTER  SAGE. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

NOTES  ON  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

HOW  ILLINOIS  CREAMERYMEN  WORK. 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  contestants  for 
prizes  in  the  Illinois  Dairymen’s  Convention  : 

The  Mark. 

1.  Do  you  find  It  profitable  to  mix  separated  cream  with  that  raised 
by  the  gravity  process,  or  must  such  creams  be  churned  separately  ? 
What  are  the  objections  to  mixed  churnings?  Is  the  whole  milk  brought 
to  you,  or  do  the  farmers  use  the  small  separators  and  send  the  cream 
alone?  Would  not  the  latter  plan  answer?  8.  Do  you  pay  for  the 
milk  by  the  amount  of  fat  It  contains  ?  If  so,  what  test  do  you  use? 
4.  Have  you  practiced  steaming  or  heating  cream  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  ?  If  so,  with  what  results  ?  5.  What  arrangements  have  you  for 
cold  storage,  and  how  long  can  you  hold  butter  successfully  ? 

The  Scores. 

1.  I  have  mixed  both  kinds  with  good  results.  2. 
We  get  the  whole  milk,  though  the  other  would  be  the 
better  policy.  3.  Yes.  The  Babcock.  4.  No  ;  we  have 
never  raised  it  above  62  or  64  degrees  ?  5.  We  can 
hold  it  about  two  weeks.  h.  c.  thorn. 

Esmond,  Ill. 

1.  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that  mixing  cream  of 
any  kind  at  different  stages  of  ripeness,  will  give  an 
uneven  grain  to  the  butter,  which  will  consequently 
be  more  likely  to  be  mottled,  owing  to  the  uneven  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  salt,  and  the  churning,  too,  will  be  less 
effectual,  as  I  have  proved,  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
quite  conclusively.  I  find  also  that  the  flavor  is  mate¬ 
rially  affected.  2.  We  buy  the  whole  milk,  which  is 
delivered  every  morning,  none  of  it  coming  from  a 
greater  distance  than  two  miles.  I  think,  however 
securing  this  cream  by  the  use  of  small  separators, 
where  milk  would  have  to  be  brought  quite  a  long 
distance,  would  be  far  preferable  to  getting  it  by  the 
gravity  process.  3.  We  do  not  pay  by  the  test  yet,  but 
we  have  botu  Babcock’s  and  Beimling’s  milk  testers, 
both  of  which  we  find  very  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
4.  I  have  tried  heating  the  cream  to  150  degrees  for 
experiment’s  sake,  ai.d  got  a  little  better  yield  of  but¬ 
ter  ;  that  is,  less  fat  was  left  in  the  buttermilk  ;  but 
I  fancied  the  butler  was  not  quite  so  well  flavored.  5. 
We  don’t  store  butter  ;  it  doesn’t  pay.  j.  e.  hkise. 

Barrington,  Ill. 

1.  We  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  raise  cream  by  the 
gravity  process,  as  we  can  get  more  butter  from  a 
given  amount  of  milk  with  separators.  We  have 
never  tried  mixed  churnings.  2.  We  use  the  whole 
milk  and  believe,  all  things  considered,  it  is  most  pro¬ 
fitable  both  to  patrons  and  creamery  men.  3.  We  do 
not.  4.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  heat  the 
cream  above  the  churning  point  or  65  degrees.  5.  Our 
cold  storage  is  in  the  end  of  the  ice  house  with  ice  above 
it  and  a  space  of  two  feet  on  each  side  is  tilled  with 
saw-dust.  We  have  not  tried  to  hold  our  butter,  as 
we  ship  regularly  each  week.  o.  f.  lucas. 

Belvidere,  Ill. 

1.  I  have  never  mixed  any  separator  cream  with 
gathered  cream.  I  don’t  know  of  any  serious  objection 
to  mixing  the  two  if  both  are  perfectly  sweet  at  the 
time  of  mixing.  2.  The  whole  milk  is  brought  to  us. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  to  separate  their  own  cream  and  deliver  it 
to  the  creamery  ;  but  if  they  were  intelligent  and 
painstaking  in  the  care  and  running  of  the  separator 
it  would  be  all  right.  The  cream  could  then  be  bought 
by  the  test  and  the  handling  and  hauling  of  heavy 
loads  of  milk  to  and  away  from  the  creamery  would  be 
avoided,  and  of  course  time  would  be  also  saved.  3.  We 
pay  so  much  per  100  pounds  for  milk.  We  frequently 
test  it  with  the  Babcock  tester,  and  if  it  falls  much 
below  the  average,  we  “  have  a  talk”  with  the  offend¬ 
ing  patron.  4.  We  have  never  heated  cream  to  a  high 
temperature.  Sometimes  we  heat  the  milk  (skimmed) 
to  about  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  make  it  keep  sweet 
longer.  5.  We  have  no  extensive  cold  storage  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  there  is  a  cooler  in  one  end  of  our  ice-house 
with  the  ice  packed  against  one  side  and  on  top.  I 
would  not  care  to  undertake  to  hold  butter  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks.  jay  blount. 

Byron,  Ill. 

1.  I  have  never  mixed  any  separated  with  gathered 
cream,  and  do  not  think  doing  so  would  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  two  kinds  are  not  at  all  alike,  and  there¬ 
fore  would  not  ripen  alike.  I  don’t  think  the  butter 
fat  would  all  churn  out  either.  2.  The  milk  is  brought 
to  us  and  we  make  the  butter  for  so  much  a  pound. 
The  farmers  get  all  there  is  in  it,  except  what  we 
charge  for  making.  3.  It  would  be  all  right  for  the 
farmers  to  use  the  small  separators  if  they  chose  to 
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do  so.  4.  We  heat  our  cream  up  to  about  70  degrees 
in  the  winter,  and  it  is  all  right  if  cooled  down  prop¬ 
erly  before  it  is  churned.  5.  We  have  no  arrange¬ 
ments  for  cold  storage,  but  ship  as  soon  as  made. 

Byron,  Ill.  e.  chadwick. 


ENSILAGE  FOR  HOT  BEDS. 

Can  ensilage  which  raises  a  good  heat  when  thrown  Into  a  pile  be 
used  to  make  a  hot-bed?  Would  a  covering  of  earth  suppress  the 
heat?  Perhaps  it  can  be  used  in  connection  with  horse  manure— a 
good  quality  of  which  is  hard  to  get  in  large  quantities,  if  ensilage 
can  be  combined  with  any  chemical,  or  with  bone  dust  or  other  matter 
useful  for  fertilizing,  it  may  solve  one  of  the  difficulties  in  truck 
farming.  C.  E.  L. 

Ensilage  would  he  an  expensive  product  to  use  in 
the  preparation  of  hot-beds,  or  as  a  source  of  humus¬ 
forming  material.  Horse  manure  at  $2  per  ton — the 
prevailing  price — would  be  cheaper  and  better — 
cheaper  because  furnishing  the  fertilizing  elements  at 
a  less  cost  per  pound,  and  better  because  more  liable 
to  hot  fermentation  under  the  conditions  ruling  in  the 
formation  of  the  beds.  It  would  be  folly  to  make  en¬ 
silage  solely  for  the  purpose  “  of  supplying  humus  to 
go  with  chemical  fertilizers.”  Catch  crops  of  clover  or 
rye  or  buckwheat  would  supply  the  necessary  organic 
vegetable  matter  much  more  cheaply,  e  b.  voorhees. 

Unscientific  Not  to  Feed  It  First. 

Any  moist  carbonaceous  material  may  be  used  as 
the  source  of  heat  for  a  hot-bed.  The  earth  covering 
will  not  suppress  the  heat,  but  moderate  it  and 
lengthen  its  continuance.  The  sole  question  is  the 
matter  of  economy.  I  have  never  used  ensilage  for 
this  purpose,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
its  usefulness  on  general  principles.  I  have  used 
brewers’  grains,  spent  hops  and  damaged  malt  sprouts, 
alone  with  success,  and  common  tan-bark  waste  has 
been  used,  and  why  not  ensilage,  which  has  all  the  req¬ 
uisite  properties  for  heating,  having  in  it  the  moisture 
and  the  carbon,  which  together,  when  confined,  will 
heat  quite  as  much  as  manure?  The  bone  itself  will 
heat,  and,  being  of  fine  texture,  would  doubtless  aid 
in  the  fermentation  of  the  mixed  bone  and  ensilage. 
Certainly  the  mixture  would  make  a  valuable  com¬ 
post  after  it  had  served  its  purpose  as  a  heating  mate¬ 
rial.  The  cheapness  of  kerosene  is  such  that  it  may 
be  made  available  for  this  object  if  burned  in  a 
stove  made  for  the  purpose.  But  as  ensilage  is 
as  easy  to  get  as  manure,  I  don’t  see  why  it  may  not 
be  used  alone  as  a  source  of  the  required  heat.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  turn  it  over  and  subject  it  to  a 
secondary  fermentation,  as  is  done  with  manure.  My 
hot-beds  the  last  two  years  have  been  made  of  horse 
manure  and  an  equal  part  of  wet  leaves  raked  up  in 
the  woods  and  made  into  a  heap  until  they  begin  to 
heat;  and  then  packed  solidly  into  the  frames.  This 
solid  packing  is  important,  as  it  produces  a  steady  and 
long-continued  heat. 

The  use  of  ensilage  as  a  material  for  compost  is  a 
new  idea  that,  on  the  principle  that  any  feeding 
matter  is  best  used  first  for  feeding,  and  the  refuse  of 
it  for  manure,  strikes  me  as  not  being  at  all  scientific, 
because  wasteful,  if  it  can  be  fed  ;  otherwise  it  might 
as  well  be  grown  for  this  purpose  as  economically  as 
clover  is,  to  be  turned  under  and  used  with  chemical 
fertilizers.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  availability  and 
cost.  The  cutting  of  it  would  be  well  repaid  in  the 
more  thorough  spreading  of  it  on  the  land,  but  the 
two  haulings  of  it  will  be  an  expense  that  is  to  be 
considered.  On  first  principles,  it  should  be  fed,  and 
the  manure  from  it  used.  We  must  not  think  that  we 
have  got  past  that  old  principle  laid  down  by  Cicero, 
that  “  the  feeding  of  cattle  is  the  most  important  part 
of  agriculture,”  although  we  have  invaluable  chemical 
fertilizers  that  he  knew  not  of  ;  for  it  is  as  self-evident 
a  truth  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  On  this 
principle  ensilage  should  first  be  fed  and  then  go  into 
manure.  '  h  stewart. 


To  Run  Up  a  Run  Down  Meadow. 

J.  S.,  Drums,  Pa. — A  run-down  meadow  slopes  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  is  mostly  clay  soil,  wet  in  some 
places  with  surface  water  and  grown  over  with  nox¬ 
ious  weeds.  Shall  I  plow  it  north  and  south  with  a 
swivel  plow  to  drain  off  the  surface  water,  then 
smooth  it  over  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  seed  it 
down  with  some  forage  crop  ?  Probably  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  burn  off  a’l  the  weeds  and  rubbish  in 
the  spring  and  harrow  it  sufficiently  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  and  then  sow  a  mixture  of  grass  seed 
with  a  top-dressing  of  some  reliable  fertilizer.  Would 
the  weeds  have  a  tendency  to  smother  the  young  and 
tender  grass  ? 

Ans. — The  only  satisfactory  method  of  improving 
this  meadow  land  would  be  by  thorough  drainage, 
burning  off  the  weeds,  and  employing  a  good  summer 
fallow.  Good  grass  will  not  grow  on  sodden  land 
and  surface  draining  is  not  sufficient  to  dry  the  ground. 
At  first  it  may  be  sufficient  to  make  open  ditches  two 
feet  deep  50  feet  apart,  and  these  may  be  tiled  after¬ 
wards  at  a  more  convenient  time,  or  by  degrees.  But 


it  would  pay  well  to  borrow  the  money,  if  necessary, 
to  make  a  thorough  job  at  once,  and  keep  the  produce 
of  the  land  to  repay  the  debt.  The  drains  need  not  be 
finally  more  than  2%  feet  deep.  Then  after  burning 
off  the  trash  on  a  good  day  when  the  wind  is  right, 
turn  the  land  and  work  it  well  with  the  spring-tooth 
harrow  a  whole  summer  to  kill  the  weeds;  then  in  the 
fall  give  it  a  dressing  of  30  bushels  of  lime  to  the 
acre,  and  get  a  crop  of  oats  in  the  spring  and  seed  it 
to  Timothy  and  clover,  taking  care  to  harrow  in  the 
seed  lightly  cr  cover  it  with  a  plank  drag.  You  will 
then  probably  have  a  meadow  that  will  be  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  as  long  as  you  live,  if  it  is  fed  lib¬ 
erally  and  well  cared  for,  but  not  if  it  is  left  to 
itself. 

Years  of  Probation  for  Swamps. 

T.  J.  K.,  Nyack ,  N.  T. — I  have  a  piece  of  black 
mellow  swamp  land  which  I  wish  to  reclaim  this 
spring  by  draining.  Would  the  application  of  lime  at 
the  rate  of  30  bushels  per  acre  put  it  in  condition  to 
raise  a  crop  of  cabbage  and  celery  ?  I  mean  to  plow 
early  and  harrow  the  lime  in,  and  then  plant  cabbage. 
This  should  have  been  done  last  fall,  but  I  was  not  the 
owner  of  the  place  then. 

Ans. — While  swamp  land  may  contain  a  large 
amount  of  latent  fertility,  this  cannot  be  developed 
until  some  time  has  elapsed ;  thus  it  has  been  found 
by  the  successful  growers  of  vegetables  on  this  kind 
of  land  that  a  large  application  of  manure  is  the  best 
of  all  methods  of  developing  this  latent  fertility. 
Doubtless  the  lime  will  be  useful  to  begin  with  because 
it  will  exert  a  great  effect  in  decomposing  the  raw 
muck,  and  neutralizing  the  acid  in  the  soil.  But  no 
crop  worth  the  cost  of  growing  it  is  likely  to  be  made 
un’ess  the  well  drained  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
land  is  liberally  manured.  The  full  reclamation  of 
such  land  will  occupy  at  least  three  years,  for 
time  must  be  given  for  the  improving  effect  of  the 
atmosphere  through  cultivation. 

When  To  Manure  The  Clover. 

O.  E.  T.,  West  Newbury,  Vermont. — I  shall  mow  eight 
acres  of  clover  this  season  seeded  one  year  ago  this 
spring.  I  propose  to  draw  out  the  manure  made  the 
past  winter  and  this  spring,  pile  it  up  and  top-dress 
after  cutting  the  clover.  I  shall  cut  two  crops;  would 
it  be  best  to  top-dress  after  cutting  the  first  or  the 
second  crop?  Will  the  manure  need  to  be  forked  over 
to  prevent  fire-fanging  and  to  fine  it?  It  will  be  horse, 
cow  and  hog  manure  mixed.  This  is  a  dairy  country, 
and  we  want  to  raise  all  the  clover  we  can.  I  would 
like  to  try  Mr.  Terry’s  rotation — potatoes  on  a  clover 
sod — but  it  seems  to  me  we  are  too  far  from  market 
to  grow  potatoes — nearly  200  miles  from  Boston. 

Ans. — If  the  manure  is  to  benefit  the  clover  mostly, 
we  should  broadcast  it  immediately  after  the  first  cut¬ 
ting.  If  it  is  to  help  the  corn  or  other  crop  that  will 
follow  the  clover,  we  should  broadcast  in  the  fall — after 
second  mowing.  Forking  over  the  manure  will  help 
fine  it  and  prevent  too  much  fermentation.  Whether 
it  will  pay  you  to  do  it  or  not  will  depend  upon  the 
cost  of  labor  and  other  farm  work. 

Bees  Cannot  Harm  Fruit. 

A.  E.,  Chilliwack,  B.  C. — Do  bees  in  large  numbers 
take  from  a  fruit  tree  blossom,  any  substance  which,  if 
left  in  the  blossom,  would  help  to  make  finer  or 
healthier  fruit  or  improve  its  quality  ?  The  above 
question  was  suggested  by  the  sight  of  a  small  orchard 
alongside  an  apiary  of  100  hives,  and  the  trees  were 
so  completely  covered  with  bees  in  the  time  of  blos¬ 
soming  that  the  man  pruning  them  had  to  stop  for 
fear  of  being  stung. 

Ans. — There  are  few  questions  in  our  agricultural 
economy  better  settled  than  that  bees  are  very  im¬ 
portant  in  the  production  of  many  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  fruits,  vegetables  and  seeds.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
there  occasionally  comes  a  man  who  claims  that  they 
injure  flowers,  so  that  when  they  work  on  buckwheat 
or  other  flowers  in  full  force,  the  crop  is  said  to  be 
diminished.  This  is  a  grievous  error.  Bees  come  only 
for  the  pollen  and  nectar.  The  latter  is  secreted  by 
the  flower,  to  attract  the  bees,  that  they  may  collect 
the  pollen  and  carry  it  to  other  plants,  and  thus  fer¬ 
tilize  or  cross-fertilize  them.  Thus  we  may  be  assured 
that  bees  are  always  helpful  and  only  helpful  to  all 
flowers  they  visit.  They  cannot  be  too  numerous  for 
the  good  of  the  plants.  When  our  fruit  trees  are 
swarming  with  them  when  blossoming,  we  may  almost 
surely  expect  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  [prof.]  a.  j.  cook. 

Tannery  Ashes  for  Potash. 

T.  O.  L.,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. — I  live  near  a  large  tan¬ 
nery  where  leached  bark,  mostly  hemlock,  is  used  for 
fuel.  There  are  improved  furnaces  which  burn  the 
ashes  as  completely  and  finely  as  a  stove.  I  can  buy 
them  dry  for  $3  per  ton  one  mile  away.  Am  I  right  in 
thinking  that  they  are  a  cheap  source  of  potash,  and 
that  it  will  pay  to  drop  the  high-priced  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  use  in  their  stead  these  ashes,  nitrate  of 
soda  and  S.  C.  rock  phosphate,  and  in  what  proportions 
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ought  they  be  used  on  ordinary  good  ground  for  truck  ? 
The  rock  is  now  cheap,  say  $14  a  ton. 

Ans. — No,  we  think  you  are  not  right.  At  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Experiment  Station  in  1889,  ashes  from  the 
spent  tan  of  oak  bark  were  analyzed  and  found  to  con¬ 
tain  32  pounds  of  potash  and  15  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  per  ton.  At  the  highest  values  for  these  sub¬ 
stances,  this  would  mean  but  little  over  $2.25  per  ton, 
and  the  hemlock  bark  ashes  will  be  considerably  less 
valuable.  For  hauling  one  mile,  $1.50  a  ton  is  a  big 
price.  At  $3  a  ton  you  will  pay  altogether  too  much. 
In  order  to  get  the  potash  contained  in  one  ton  of 
high-grade  potash  fertilizer,  you  must  use  4%  tons  of 
the  ashes.  This  will  cost  $13.50,  while  300  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  costing  $6.75  in  New  York,  will  give 
more  potash  than  all  your  tannery  ashes.  S.  C.  rock 
phosphate  is  poor  stuff  for  truck,  because  it  is  insol¬ 
uble  when  vegetables  need  the  most  soluble  forms  of 
phosphoric  acid.  A  superphosphate  made  by  treating 
the  rock  with  acid  will  answer. 

Lost  Crimson  Clover ;  Melon  Fertilizers. 

J.  M.  C.,  Maurlcetown ,  N.  J. — 1.  Last  September  I 
scratch-harrowed  a  14-acre  water-melon  patch,  then 
sowed  Crimson  clover  seed  and  covered  it  with  an  Acme 
harrow  ;  the  weather  was  very  dry  and  I  do  not  think 
a  single  seed  ever  came  up.  Is  there  any  probability  of 
its  coming  up  this  spring  ?  2.  What  is  a  formula  for 
home-mixed  fertilizer  for  water-melons  and  nutmegs  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  judgment  is  that  the  Crimson  clover  seed 
is  “gone.”  You  will  never  hear  from  it  again.  2.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  to  repeat  the  formula  given  by  Prof. 
Voorhees  on  page  84  : 


Nitrate  of  soda .  Pounds..  50 

Dried  blood .  “  150 

Bone-black  superphosphate .  "  500 

Sulphate  of  potash .  “  150 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  “  150 

Total .  1,000 


You  can  use  800  or  1,000  pounds  of  this  per  acre. 
We  doubt  if  it  will  equal  well-rotted  manure,  but  will 
answer  fairly  well. 

Lime,  Salt,  Plaster  and  Hen  Manure. 

J.  L.  S.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. — What  effect  on  peas  sown 
in  drills  will  equal  parts  of  salt,  slaked  lime,  plaster 
and  hen  manure  thoroughly  mixed  have  and  what  on 
potatoes  and  onions  ?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  free 
from  all  stones  or  gravel.  How  can  I  use  25  or  30 
barrels  of  hen  manure  to  the  best  advantage  ?  I  tried 
sowing  salt  last  year  and  found  the  potatoes  where 
it  had  been  applied  were  smoother  and  nicer  than 
elsewhere. 

Ans. — No  one  can  answer  such  questions.  Trial 
alone  will  give  you  any  reliable  information.  The 
hen  manure  is  good  enough  and  will  help  any  crop  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  is  well  to  mix  plaster  with 
fresh  hen  manure  to  hold  the  nitrogen.  Probably  the 
lime  and  salt  would  do  little  if  any  good.  Still  either 
may  be  valuable  as  having  an  indirect  action  on  the 
soil. 

Loss  From  Burning  Bones. 

W.  W.  H. ,  Leamington,  Out. — What  about  burning 
bones  for  a  fertilizer  ?  I  can  get  them  for  about  $10 
per  ton,  and  could  burn  them  without  cost  in  my 
greenhouse  furnaces,  where  I  use  natural  gas  for 
heating.  What  loss  is  there  in  burning,  and  is  any¬ 
thing  added  ? 

Ans. — Suppose  an  average  ton  of  bones  conta'ns  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  400  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
By  burning  them  you  will  lose  all  the  nitrogen,  which 
is  a  gas,  and  will  escape  with  the  heat  of  burning. 
The  400  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  will  be  left  with  a 
large  quantity  of  lime.  At  $10  a  ton  this  would  mean 
phosphoric  acid  at  four  cents  a  pound,  but  little  more 
than  half  the  usual  price.  The  heat  from  the  bones 
will  also  be  considerable.  Darwin  tells  of  South 
American  Indians  who  kill  an  ox  and  use  its  bones 
for  roasting  the  meat. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sulphuric  Add  and  Barrels, — G.  E.  K.,  Carey,  Ohio. — 
It  will  be  dangerous  business  to  try  to  dissolve  bones 
with  acid  in  old  kerosene  barrels.  The  acid  will 
destroy  the  wood. 

V.  P.  W.,  Leyden,  N.  Y. — It  is  our  impression  that 
Blue  Grass  on  “  a  run  down  pasture  that  cannot  be 
plowed  on  account  of  the  stones  on  it,”  would  grow 
as  well  as  any  grass. 

Saw-dust. — J.  E.  V  ,  Lost  Creek,  Pa. — Rotten  saw¬ 
dust  is  of  little  value  as  a  fertilizer,  but  will  make  a 
good  absorbent  when  used  back  of  the  cows  or  horses 
in  the  stable.  You  can  also  mix  it  through  the  man¬ 
ure  pile. 

Winter  Pears. — D.  G.  J.,  Pawnee,  Ill. — The  best 
keeping  winter  pears  are  Easter  Beurr6,  Doyenm'i  d 
Alencon,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Winter  Nelis  and  Vicar 
of  Winkfield.  Of  these  Easter  Beurr6,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Winter  Nelis  and  the  Vicar  will  do  best  in 
Illinois,  Winter  Nelis  thriving  the  best  of  all.  There 
are  no  good  pears  that  will  keep  as  long  as  our  best 
keeping  apples.  Sold  by  all  nurserymen. 
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Going  to  Seed  Early  in  Life. 

C.  J.,  Billsbokough,  N.  Y. — In  the 
answer  to  W.  H.,  page  126,  regarding  the 
reason  why  beets  and  carrots  sometimes 
throw  up  seed  stalks  the  first  season  from 
seed,  I  do  not  presume  to  question  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  a  hot  season  and  a  little  rainfall 
may  serve  to  change,  from  a  botanical 
standpoint,  their  nature  from  biennial 
to  annual  ;  but  we  hard-fisted  farmers 
are  prone  to  “  render  a  verdict  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  facts.”  If  the  change  is  due 
to  the  cause  assigned,  why  does  it  not  h  ave 
a  general  effect  upon  the  crop,  instead 
of  there  being  only  here  and  there  an  in¬ 
dividual  plant  ?  Why  do  we  not  find 
more  such  plants  on  a  gravelly  knoll  than 
where  the  same  rows  run  into  low  black 
ground  ?  Is  it  conceded  that  they  are 
more  common  in  a  very  dry  season  ?  With 
all  due  respect  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Our  92ND  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


Growing  Potatoes  on  Clay. 

C.  G.  Williams,  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio. —  I  had  quite  elaborate  plans  for 
testing  the  value  of  a  good  potato  man¬ 
ure,  UBed  in  varying  quantities  in  the 
growing  of  potatoes  on  my  soil,  which  is 
a  moderately  heavy  clay.  It  was  my  in¬ 
tention  to  put  from  200  to  800  pounds  per 
acre  in  plots  of  one  acre  each,  and  in  a 
small  way  to  see  what  larger  amounts 
would  do.  My  small  plot  experiments 
were  total  failures.  The  seed  used  was 
of  a  rare  variety  and  cut  to  one  eye. 
The  worst  rains  of  the  season  followed 
the  planting.  It  poured  three  days  with 
hardly  a  stop,  and  as  1  lost  two-thirds  of 
the  seed  I  gave  it  up. 

I  was  not  able  to  carry  out  my  plans 
for  the  field  experiments  either.  I  had 
the  ground  all  fitted  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  a  day  set  for  planting,  a  planter 
engaged  and,  worst  of  all,  considerable 
seed  cut. 

A  month  later  I  was  again  fitting  the 
seed  bed,  and  after  throwing  away  con¬ 
siderable  seed  and  cutting  fresh  I  started 
the  planter.  I  succeeded  in  getting  two 
acres  planted,  using  300  pounds  of  Mapes 
potato  manure  on  one  and  400  pounds  on 
the  other.  I  purposed  to  increase  this 
amount  on  each  succeeding  acre,  but  was 
driven  from  the  field  and  unable  to  start 
the  planter  again  until  June  14.  In  the 
meantime  fully  three-fourths  of  the  seed 
planted  had  rotted,  portions  of  it  right 
over  a  three-inch  tile  drain  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fall. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fertilizer  went 
with  the  rains  I  think,  for  most  of  this 
two-acre  plot  was  planted  over  without 
fertilizer  and  yielded  no  better  than 
where  no  fertilizer  had  been  used — eye 
test. 

At  the  final  planting — June  14  to  17 — 

I  was  pretty  much  discouraged  and  being 
anxious  to  get  my  planting  done  at  least 
before  digging  time,  I  gave  up  the  plan 
of  using  different  amounts  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  and  simply  used  350  pounds 
straight.  In  the  middle  of  the  field  I 
treated  three  rows  as  follows:  one  was 
planted  without  any  fertilizer;  the  second 
with  at  the  rate  of  350  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  cheap  fertilizer  containing  2%  to  3 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  no  potash;  the 
third  had  at  the  rate  of  350  pounds  of 
the  Mapes  potato  manure. 

The  amount  of  land  in  the  rows  was 
computed,  not  guessed  at,  the  fertilizer 
weighed,  and  the  potatoes  dug  and 
weighed  separately.  Plot  I.  without 
fertilizer,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  82  % 
bushels  per  acre;  plot  II.  which  received 
350  pounds  of  a  cheap  fertilizer,  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  109%  bushels;  plot  III. 
which  had  350  pounds  of  Mapes  fertilizer 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  140  %  bushels  per 
acre;  22  per  cent  of  the  yields  from  plots 
1  and  2  and  16  per  cent  from  plot  3  were 
too  small  for  market.  Counting  mar 
ketable  potatoes  at  65  cents  per  bushel 
(what  mine  have  netted  thus  far)  and 
the  unmarketable  ones  at  25  cents,  the 
use  of  $4.97  worth  of  cheap  fertilizer  gave 
me  27  bushels  °f  potatoes,  worth  $15.17. 
The  use  of  $7.52  worth  of  Mapes  gave  an 
increase  over  no  fertilizer  of  57%  bush¬ 
els,  worth  $33.92.  The  better  fertilizer 
cost  only  $2.55  more  per  acre  than  the 
other  and  gave  30%.  bushels  more. 

We  had  very  wet  weather  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  final  planting, 
then  dry  weather  right  along.  The 
yield  was  of  necessity  light,  and  there  ! 
was  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  small 
tubers  than  there  otherwise  would  have  ■ 
been.  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  \ 
with  the  results  from  the  use  of  high-  : 
grade  potato  manure?  .  > 


PEACH  Trees,  Idaho  and  Wilder  PEARS, 
Abundance  PLUMS  «ncf  STOCK-by 
mail  postpaid,  are  our  specialties. 

The  Wonderful  new  Cherry.  No  Womi,  kot  or  ItiichU 
For  a  full  description  or  this  new  Cherry,  write  for  our 


new  Catalogue. 


I  think 

W.  II.  can  easily  satisfy  himself  that  the 
most  common  cause  of  these  seed  tops  is 
that,  in  cultivating  or  otherwise,  the 
plants  have  been  partially  torn  loose 
from  the  soil,  suddenly  checking  their 
growth  and  producing  practically  the 
same  result  as  storing  over  winter  and 
resetting  the  following  spring  ;  so  that, 
instead  of  completing  their  growth,  they 
develop 


Hliut rated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 
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book  of  172  pages,  containing  beauti¬ 
ful  plates  painted  from  mature, 
and  describing  THE  VERY  BEST 
There’s  no  risk  in  planting  Bui 


>ee’s  Seeds,  for  they’re  sure 


'"GROW 


There’s  no  risk  in  planting  Burpee’s  Seed 

IW.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

1 476  and  477  N.  fifth  St. _  tit  an 


Philadelphia, 


they  naturally  would  in  the 
second  year,  though,  of  course,  imper¬ 
fectly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same 
result  might  be  produced  by  forcing.  I 
have  repeatedly  noticed,  in  tbe  case  of 
both  beets  and  carrots,  in  trying  to  force 
an  abnormal  growth  for  exhibition,  that 
more  or  less  of  the  plants  would  flatly 
refuse  to  grow  beyond  the  ordinary  size, 
but,  late  in  the  season,  would  show  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  throwing  up  a  seed 
top. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  our  catalogues,  the  Most 
Complete  and  Elaborate  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  nursery  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world,  all  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  offered  at  one-  lr| 
half  the  price  of  solicitors. 

FVFBY  CLASS  OF  TUFFS  AND  FLA  NTS  AV  3 

HARDY  IN  A  NORTHERN  CLIMATE,  i X  J*. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL,  NUT  AND  FLOWERING  *3'  if 

LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE  tells  all  about  fruits,  their  merits  and  A  \  <f£ 
defects,  how  to  plant,  prune,  cultivate ;  describes  the  best  novelties,  ete.  Richly  V  W 

_  strate(*  *  several  colored  plates.  Price  10  cents.  n) 

LOVETT’S  MANUAL  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS  is  authoritative  as  > 

well  as  Interesting  and  Instructive.  A  model  of  excellence  iniprinting  and 
illustration.  SEND  FOR  IT.  Price,  with  colored  plates,  15  cents. 

WE  GUARANTEE  TO  DELIVER  OUR  PLANTS  v  j  i 

AND  TREES  IN  GOOD  CONDITION  IN  ANY  *  T  U  0  ’ 

PART  OF  THE  GLOBE.  ADDRESS  Iff  rUTTLL 


iHALF 

Price 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yobkku. 


t  Poisoned 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  O’Fallon, 
a  nurse,  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
was  poisoned  while  as¬ 
sisting  physicians  at  an 
autopsy  5  years  ago,  and 
soon  terrible  ulcers 
broke  out  on  her  head, 
arms,  tongue  and  throat. 
Mrs.  M.  IS.  O’Fallon. She  weighed  but  78  lbs., 
and  saw  no  prospect  of 
help.  At  last  she  began  to  take  IIOOH’N 
N and  at  once  improved; 
could  soon  get  out  of  bed  and  walk.  She  is  now 
perfectly  well,  weighs  128  pounds,  eats  well, 
and  does  the  work  for  a  large  family. 
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Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We 
^TjSaxCataloguc  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
v  , 1  b?.st  early  peas,  the  Excelsior.  No 

*  '  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe 

contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand- 
t  ar!-  Vt:f:etablcs,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 

pAgjg  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  greatly 

••AxAe  enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
WAur  ments,  we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
our  capital.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


^pE§| 
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HOOD’S  Pills  should  be  in  every  family 
medicine  chest.  Once  used,  always  preferred. 


SMALL  FRUITS 

TDCCC.  VINES,  ROSES, 


W  1  nCkO!  ORNAMENTALS. 

Tlmbrell  Strawberry  •  Crates  and  Basketa  *  New^Fruiti?  a  specialty 

3d  oar  Cataloguer  If  not,  why  not 7  Buy  direct  and  save  oue-lmU 

FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio, 


For  Internal  nnd  External  Use, 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
36  cts.  post-paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  In  the 
new  lands  of  tbe  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  utd 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


^  If  ^ 

You  Think 


any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then” 
any  kind  of  seeds  will  do ;  hut  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


i roduce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  TREE.  Address 


CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  CARIBOU 


Always  the  best,  they  are  recognized  as 
the  standard  everywhere, 
k  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  is  the  most  A 
M  important  book  of  the  kind  pub-  M 
M  lished.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  ■ 
planter.  We  send  it  free. 

Al).  M.  FERRY  &  CO 

DETROIT, 

Mich. 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES 


Nft  H  nfiRIMfi  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  thrown  as  readily  aB  AKTAU  ATIP  PI  CAIIIftIP 
nu  bLUUUIHUi  Water,  long  as  well  as  short  distances.  HUIUITIAMU  LLLAItlNU, 
You  work  the  pump,  the  nozzle  does  tbe  rest.  GRADUATED  FAN-SHAPED  SPRAY.  This  was 
practically  the  only  nozzle  used  to  any  extent  during  the  past  season  in  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
STATION  work.  It  gave  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION.  Economical  and  reliable.  Price,  *2.00.  Send 
for  descriptive  Circular.  JOHN  J.  McCOWEN.  Forest  Home.  N.Y. 


Three 

STYLES. 

FIVE 

SIZES. 

Thousands 
told.  . 


Spading 

Harrow 


EVERGREENS 


’  j  V  AND  FOREST  TREES, 

i  'i-  For  Wind-breaks,  Ornament, 

!  o  MjjT etc.  Hardiest  Varieties,  Nur- 
c_  sery-grown  Scotch  Pine,  2  to  3 

a  feet.  $10  per  300.  Scotch  and 

im  Austrian  Pine  seedlings,  12  to 

15  inches,  $10  per  1000.  Other 
sizes  and  varieties  In  propor¬ 
tion.  Over  10,000.000  for  sale. 

Good  local  Agentb  Wanted. 
D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Dundee,  Ill. 


The  Best  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  and  Pulverizer. 
MO  FQIIfll  for  Pall  plowed  land.  Stubble,  Vine- 
yards  and  Peach  Orchards.  Leaves  no 
nO  furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Mention  this  Paper.  Address 


D.  S.  MORGAN  &  CO.  Brocknort,  N.K. 

TEXAS. 


STRATTON  &  WHITE,  General  Agents,  FORT  WORTH. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

Abuse  That  Is  Praise. 

M.  M.,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. — I  have 
received  my  usual  number  of  catalogues, 
nearly  all  those  mentioned  in  a  late 
Rural  and  many  others;  but  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  The  Rural  ought  to  have  men¬ 
tioned  for  its  “  cussedness  ”  and  worth¬ 
lessness  if  for  nothing  else.  In  it  a. 
whole  page  is  devoted  to  blowing  The 
Rural  sky-high.  Have  you  any  idea 
whose  it  is?  The  fellow  has  tree  toma¬ 
toes  (seed)  this  season  8  to  10  feet  high, 
which  bear  fruit  1  %  pound  in  weight  on 
an  average;  also  a  tree  blackberry — very 
new  and  rare — for  which  I  don’t  doubt  a 
person  has  to  have  a  ladder  to  gather  the 
fruit,  which  average  the  first  year  three 
bushels  of  fine  blackberries  to  the  tree! 
Now  guess  who  this  benefactor  to  man¬ 
kind  is.  He  caught  me  once  many  years 
ago  with  some  novelties,  but  I  quit 
biting.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have 
only  too  many  frauds  among  the  seeds¬ 
men  and  it  cost  me  much  money  before  I 
found  out  whom  to  trust  and  whose  seeds 
I  could  rely  on.  There  are  some  honest 
ones  but  not  many,  and  those  other  ras¬ 
cals  ought  to  be  weeded  out  as  much  as 
possible  through  the  efforts  of  the  press. 

R.  N.-Y. — Oh,  yes,  of  course,  we  know 
him.  We  won’t  advertise  him  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  naming  him  here.  Abuse  from 
such  scamps  is  the  same  as  praise  from 
honest  men. 

Kerosene  for  Black  Knot. 

J.  A.  McG.,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. — My  next 
door  neighbor  bad  several  plum  trees 
bearing  fine  fruit,  but  all  died  covered 
with  knots;  but  before  dying  I  had 
secured  a  few  sprouts  and  had  some  fine 
young  trees,  but  when  they  were  about 
six  feet  high  knots  began  to  break  out 
on  the  trunks,  some  six  inches  long. 
Having  filled  a  small  sewing  machine 
oil  can  with  coal  oil,  I  gave  the  knots 
a  dose;  they  stopped  growing,  but  in 
about  a  month  a  few  more  made  their 
appearance  and  some  old  ones  began  to 
swell  again,  but  another  dose  finished 
them.  The  next  year  (last  summer)  a 
few  spots  appeared,  but  were  treated  be¬ 
fore  they  broke  out,  and  all  the  trees  are 
very  thrifty,  but  scarred  where  the  large 
knots  were,  as  the  knots  died  and  fell 
off  like  loose  bark,  leaving  dead  spots 
over  which  the  new  bark  is  growing.  It 
was  not  much  trouble  to  make  the  ap¬ 
plication,  as  one  was  sufficient  for  all 
but  one  tree,  and  three  only  were  made 
to  it  in  two  years.  If  the  trees  are  very 
badly  affected,  it  is  better  to  cut  them 
down,  they  are  so  unsightly.  The  oil 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  bad  effect  on 
the  sound  part  of  the  tree;  but,  like  all 
other  medicine,  too  much  might  be  in¬ 
jurious,  but  I’d  rather  kill  it  trying  to 
save  than  let  the  disease  have  its  way. 

Grundy's  Farmer  Has  Good  Points. 

J.  A.  W.,  Amesbury,  Mass. — Although 
the  farmer  of  whom  Mr.  Grundy  speaks 
is  not  my  ideal  by  any  means,  there  is 
much  about  him  which  is  commendable. 
His  critics  have  tried  to  make  him  look  as 
black  as  possible,  yet  in  many  respects 
he  is  right,  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  the 
best  of  them  thus  far.  While  every  one 
should  have  a  nobler  purpose  than  simply 
the  making  and  saving  of  money,  yet  it 
is  a  virtue  to  be  economical  enough  to 
pay  one’s  bills  and  lay  up  something  for 
“a  rainy  day.”  There  are  many  men, 
both  in  the  farming  business  and  out  of 
it,  who,  when  they  are  young,  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  every  luxury  they  want, 
whether  able  to  pay  for  it  or  not.  A 
mechanic  in  this  town  recently  said  that 
he  would  furnish  his  family  with  all  it 
wanted  to  eat,  if,  in  order  to  do  so,  he 
had  to  run  in  debt  to  every  grocer  and 
milkman  in  town.  Probably  he  thought 
that  statement  was  an  indication  that 
he  was  a  very  decent  man,  but  what  is  to 
become  of  the  families  of  the  grocers  and 
milkmen  ?  Is  it  right  to  have  everything 
one  wants  to  eat  if,  by  doing  so,  others 
are  deprived  of  what  they  need  ?  But, 


supposing  a  young  man  is  able  to  pay 
for  all  he  wants,  what  assurance  has  he 
that  he  will  always  be  able  to  do  it  ?  In 
case  he  should  become,  by  accident,  dis¬ 
ease  or  otherwise,  incapacitated  for 
work,  what  would  it  benefit  him  to  think 
of  the  days  when  he  was  able  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  he  wished  ?  Is  it  right  to  spend 
all  of  one’s  income  when  young,  and  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  an  object  of  charity 
when  old?  “  Charity  suffereth  long;”  I 
know,  but  has  a  man  any  right  to  spend 
his  money  for  beer,  cigars  and  tobacco, 
or  even  fine  clothes  and  fast  horses,  and 
in  his  old  age  depend  for  his  living  on 
those  who  never  indulged  in  such  lux¬ 
uries  ?  If  farmers  and  others  would  keep 
an  account  of  their  expenditures,  they 
would  be  able  to  see  at  the  end  of  the 
year  where  they  could  have  saved  quite 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  yet  not  have 
denied  themselves  many  things  need¬ 
ful.  Now,  don’t  set  me  down  as  a  close- 
fisted  old  “  curbstone  broker  ”  who  never 
spends  anything,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 
I  am  young,  and  spend  more  for  some 
things  than  some  of  my  neighbors  who 
are  worth  10  times  as  much  ;  but  I  hope, 
if  I  live  to  be  an  old  man,  that  I  shall 
have,  enough  laid  by  so  that  I  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  expose  myself  to  all  kinds 
of  weather  in  order  to  live  from  day  to 
day.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  in  the 
world  is  an  old  man  dependent  on  others 
for  his  daily  bread,  and,  as  for  me,  I  had 
rather  deny  myself  of  some  of  the  things 
I  would  really  like  now  than  to  get  into 
such  a  position  later  on. 

Paper  Pots  for  Plant  Growing. 

J.  T.  R.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  ad¬ 
vice  is  frequently  given  to  save  up  all 
the  small  tin  cans  that  come  in  our  way, 
melt  out  the  bottoms  and  use  the  sides 
for  thumb  pots  in  which  to  raise  seed¬ 
ling  vegetables  for  transplanting.  A 
much  simpler  and  neater  pot  is  made  of 
paper,  either  manilla  or  even  common 
wrapping  paper.  Prepare  a  “  flat,”  say 
five  inches  deep,  into  which  scatter  an 
inch  of  clay  soil.  Make  a  number  of 
square  pots  which  will  exactly  fill  the 
space.  For  example,  if  the  “  flat”  be  12 
inches  square,  you  will  need  144  of  them 
one  inch  square.  These  are  easily  made 
by  wrapping  strips  of  paper,  3x6  inches, 
around  a  squared  stick,  a  litttle  less  than 
one  inch  square.  No  bottoms  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  glue  the 
sides,  as  they  will  hold  one  another  in 
place.  Stand  these  in  the  flat,  sprinkle 
on  fine  soil  till  the  edges  of  the  paper 
cases  are  just  visible  above  it,  place  a 
seed  in  each,  and  scatter  on  a  thin  layer 
to  cover  the  seed.  In  transplanting  it 
will  be  all  right  to  put  the  paper  case  in 
the  ground  with  the  plant,  as  it  will 
soon  decay.  I  have  made  many  of  these 
paper  pots  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
for  growing  “potted”  strawberry  plants. 

Questions  for  Anti-Silverltes. 

W.  E.  R.,  New  Hamburgh,  Pa. — Will 
the  correspondents  of  The  Rural  who 
wrote  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  a 
failure,  answer  a  few  questions  :  First, 
what  valid  reason  had  the  government 
for  demonetizing  silver  in  1873,  when  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  silver  dollar  was 
greater  than  that  of  a  gold  dollar  ? 
Second,  if  it  was  a  national  benefit,  why 
was  the  act  smuggled  through  Congress? 
Third,  if  silver  was  good  enough  from 
the  start  of  our  government  until  1873, 
why  is  it  not  good  enough  now  ?  Fourth, 
what  is  money,  and  can  it  have  two 
values — intrinsic  and  fiat,  and  if  so,  which 
value  do  we  use  ?  Fifth,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  prices  of  all  farm  products  have 
declined  with  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
and  would  not  gold  have  declined  in 
value  if  it  had  been  demonetized  in  place 
of  silver  ? 

Aids  to  Farmers'  Happiness. 

W.  E.  R.,  Dover,  N.  H.— Why  shouldn’t 
a  farmer  and  his  family  be  as  comfort¬ 
able  and  enjoy  life  as  well  as  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  city  or  village?  I  think 
he  can.  He  need  not  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  much  as  the  man  in  the  store 
or  shop.  He  can  have  a  coal  fire  and 


keep  one  or  more  rooms  warm  all  the 
time.  At  the  price  of  wood  and  coal  in 
most  places  in  New  England,  it  is  better 
for  the  farmer  to  haul  his  wood  to  the 
village  and  bring  back  coal.  He  can 
have  plenty  of  reading  matter,  as  papers 
are  cheap,  although  I  think  more  would 
be  taken  if  farmers  could  have  their 
mail  regularly,  as  many  of  us  live  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  post  office,  and  go 
there  only  once  a  week,  or  even  sel- 
domer.  I  know  of  nothing  that  would 
benefit  the  farmer  so  much — except,  per¬ 
haps,  better  roads — than  free  rural  pos¬ 
tal  delivery,  and  I  do  not  understand 
why  our  mail  should  not  be  brought  to 

( Continued  on  r*ext  page.) 
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A  TIRED  WOMAN, 
just  u  much  u  a 
tick  and  ailing  one, 
needs  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  That  builds  up, 
strengthens,  and  in¬ 
vigorates  the  entire 
female  system.  It 
regulates  and  pro¬ 
motes  all  the  proper 
functions  of  woman¬ 
hood,  improves  diges¬ 
tion,  enriches  the  blood,  dispels  aches  and 
pains,  melancholy  and  nervousness,  brings 
refreshing  sleep,  and  restores  health  and 
strength. 

It’s  a  powerful  restorative  tonic  and  sooth¬ 
ing  nervine,  made  especially  for  woman’s 
needs,  and  the  only  guaranteed  remedy  for 
woman’s  weaknesses  and  ailments.  In  all 
“female  complaints  ”  and  irregularities,  if  it 
ever  fails  to  benefit  or  cure,  you  have  your 
money  back. 

A  great  many  paedicines  “relieve”  Ca¬ 
tarrh  in  the  Head.  That  means  that  it’s 
driven  from  the  head  into  the  throat  and 
lungs.  But,  by  its  mild,  soothing,  cleansing 
and  healing  properties,  Dr.  Sago’s  Catarrh 
Remedy  perfectly  and  permanently  cures. 


PLOW  UNDER 
THE  WEEDS. 

Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the 
weeds,  clears  all  rubbish  and 
obstructions,  impossible  to  clog,  lessens  the 
draft,  makes  work  easier  for  both  man  and 
team,  simple,  strong  and  durable. 

The  Lambert  Plow  Colter 


can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  Just  the  thing 
for  plowing  under  green  crops.  Guaranteed 
to  work  on  any  land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter. 
Once  in  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it. 
Its  low  price  brings  it  withiu  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  uses  a  plow. 

(loiter  with  Clamp  to  fit  any  Plow, 
Colter  without  Clamp,  $£.50 


For  particulars  address 

Lambert  &  Young, 

Belfast,  Me. 

(latent  Allowed  July  29,  1892. 


ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER 


STANDARD  PEARS 


SUPERB  TREES— CHOICE  VARIETIES. 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  plant  an  orchard  at 
a  remarkably  small  outlay.  Catalogue  EliEE. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  KOCHESTKIt,  N.  Y, 


ELLISON 

PEACH 


standB  the  cold,  and  bears 
with  any  peach,  barge  yellow. 
"  tine  quality.  No.  1  trees  25c. 
each,  $10  per  100.  Write 
,J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 
30  other  varieties,  2  to  0  cents,  all  sizes,  fresh  and 
bright.  Not  a  tree  plowed  last  Fall. 


Trees  and  Plants. 


Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 

LIMITED, 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

SELECTED  SPECIMENS  OF 

Rhododendrons, 


Japanese  Maples, 

American  Holly. 

For  other  Rare  Trees  and  Shrubs  see  Catalogue. 


fits 


%TAOOUE  Tty  BULBS  ' 

REACH  EVERWSTATE, AMONG tHe 
BARUEST&BE5T.  NOVELTIES  IN 
FLOWERS* VEGETABLES  . 

C.&.  ALLEN,  BRATTLEBORO.VT. 


In  Plowing  Orchards  Use 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 


Stand  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 
^33  1-3  PERCENT. 
_______  YOUR  CRAIN. 

Remember  It  grinds  EAR  CtUN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  of  0RIHDIHQ 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue. 


AVAiirn  II r*f%  aa 


UM  Ml./w.f 


PRAYYOURTREES.$|7lE!lS.S5.50 

Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.  Will  Spray  10  Acres  per  Day. 


SOLID 

STEEL 

IFENCE 


The  best  and  most  easily  crectedTence  in  use. 

wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  MetalJ 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for' 
Catalogue  No.  34  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material^ 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  It.wns.* 

Central  Expanded  Meta!  Co., 531  Wood  St. .Pittsburgh, Pa* 


wmm  mm  mm  <T%  Yes,  I  have  them  to  sell— APPLE,  PEAR, 

L#  k  mm  f  PLUM,  PEACH.  CHERRY,  QUINCE,  and 

I  m.  mm  mm  ■  ORNAMENTAL.  Strong-  and  healthy. 

straw . .  pi  mm  mm  mmm  ■  mm  i  grow  for  .market, 

HASP.., .  g-J»  M  W  ^^m  ■  AND  HENCE  PROPAGATE 

BLACK .  ■  »  r~  i  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 

goose .  mm  mm  ■  m  ■  m  ■  tmm  mm  varieties. 

I  have  over  sixty  varieties  of  f  \  A 

in  my  vineyard,  and  have  selected  a  few  of  the  best 

kinds  to  propagate  for  sale.  ^mm  ■  "■  ™ 

■“Si,*"4  CURRANTS,  HKKJ(“  SHRUBS,  XhT  ROSES. 


EVERYTHING  GROWN  OUT  DOORS.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn., 

The  largest  grower  of  Blackberries  and  Black  Raspberries  in  New  England. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

( Continued .) 

us  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  two  or 
three  deliveries  a  day  are  made  in  cities, 
and  I  hope  Thk  Rural  will  use  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  brinjr  this  reform  about.  I 
think  the^e  would  be  fewer  deserted 
farms  if  we  had  better  roads  and  free 
rural  postal  delivery. 

That  Read  Building'  Scheme. 

G.  C.  M.,  Acra,  N.  Y.— The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  now  before 
me  :  “One  set  of  newspapers  assert  that 
‘  The  farmers  must  build  the  roads.’ 
‘  They  must  use  wide  tires  on  their 
wagon  wheels.’  4  We  must  have  a 
National  Department  of  Transportation 
to  teach  (?)  the  farmers  to  build  the 
roads  to  suit  the  villagers.’  This  is 
amusing.  The  roads  are  to  be  for  the 
farmers,  but  the  villagers  must  deter¬ 
mine  how  to  make  and  keep  them,  as  the 
‘  fool  ’  farmers  don’t  know  what  is  good 
for  them ;  but  must  have  the  villagers 
who  don’t  need  the  roads  nearly  as  much, 
do  the  planning  and  compel  the  farmers 
to  do  their  bidding.  It  is  not  needful 
that  God  should  help  the  farmers  as  the 
villagers  are  so  anxious  to  do  it — ‘over 
the  left.’  ” 

Variation  In  Corn. 

II.  8.,  Macon  County,  N.  C. — C.  P.  W., 
page  144,  will  scarcely  succeed  in  making 
a  breed  of  corn  from  ears  picked  out  of 
any  ordinary  crop.  The  seed  will  rarely 
reproduce  itself.  I  have  been  trying  for 
seven  years  to  fix  a  kind  of  corn  that  is 
grown  in  this  locality  every  year,  and 
always  yields  well,  and  makes  large,  full 
ears.  It  is  a  striped  red  and  white  grain, 
of  a  pretty  appearance  and  has  a  white 
kernel  making  excellent  meal  when 
sifted  from  the  hull^.  Year  after  year,  I 
have  selected  the  largest  ears  and  planted 
the  seed  from  them  and  all  of  this  striped 
variety.  But  every  year  there  is  the 
same  mixture  of  all  sorts,  the  wholly 
red,  pure  white,  yellow  and  striped  of 
all  patterns ;  no  two  alike ;  and  ears 
partly  white  and  red  in  patches,  such  an 
olla-podrida  as  one  could  hardly  imitate 
by  art.  A  neighbor  gave  me  some  seed 
like  this  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get 
fixed  without  either  of  us  knowing  what 
the  other  had  been  doing  all  these  years, 
and  his  seed  was  the  same  as  mine  in  its 
result,  all  sorts  in  one.  The  fact  is  that 
it  is  the  blood  of  the  seed,  so  to  speak, 
that  tells,  and  not  its  appearance,  just  as 
a  black  cow  may  have  a  white  or  a  red 
calf,  or  a  pure  white  sheep  may  have  a 
black  lamb.  The  result  of  my  seven 
years’  work,  and  that  of  my  friend’s  time 
spent  in  the  same  way,  is  that  corn  may 
not  reproduce  its  own  form  or  color,  and 
probably  will  not,  unless  after  many 
years  of  selecting  and  culture.  The 
nearest  field  of  corn  to  mine  on  which 
this  seed  has  been  planted  is  fully  two  or 
three  miles  in  an  air  line.  One  curious 
occurrence  in  our  corn  here  is  that  at 
times  we  have  pure  blue  cars,  or  many 
grains  on  an  ear  mixed  with  pure  white 
grains,  that  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Indian  or  Colorado  corn,  and  this  blue 
seed  produces  white,  or  the  red  and  white 
striped  grain. 

rorrii 

Prof.  Bailey,  the  editor  of  American 
Gardening,  treats  his  readers  to  an 
Ancient  Briton  blackberry  symposium. 
A  consensus  of  all  the  distinguished 
opinions  therein  expressed  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  berries  average  medium  or 
somewhat  less  unless  the  canes  are  cut 
back  so  as  to  moderate  its  natural  pro¬ 
pensity  to  overbear.  The  quality  is  fine, 
the  berries  free  of  core  and  jet  black. 
The  canes  are  no  less  hardy  than  those 
of  Snyder,  but  the  thorns  are  somewhat 
more  numerous  and  accentuated. 

Try  a  few  plants  of  Amaranthus  sali- 
cifolia.  It  is  an  annual  of  much  grace  of 
form  and  beauty  of  coloring  when  well 
grown,  and  a  paper  of  seeds  may  be 
bought  for  five  cents.  Itiwas  justly  prized 


as  a  novelty  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  we  hear  so 
little  of  it  as  a  standard  among  annuals, 
raised  for  graceful  habit  and  beauty  of 
coloring. 

E.  M.  Bracy,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
who  grows  all  sorts  of  potatoes  for  sale, 
says  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  No  2  is  the  nearest 
to  perfection  of  any  potato  yet  intro¬ 
duced  and  exceeds  all  others  in  yield. 

In  his  circular  he  offers  for  sale,  among 
a  select  list,  the  following  :  Stanley,  re¬ 
sembles  Early  Rose  ;  World’s  Fair,  Green 
Mountain,  an  immense  yielder  ;  Brow¬ 
nell’s  Winner,  of  fine  quality  and  a  heavy 
yielder,  late  ;  Ben  Harrison,  late;  Bracy’s 
Rising  Sun,  early  and  productive  ;  Pol¬ 
aris,  Nott’s  Victor,  Early  Norther,  and 
Early  Standard. 

Mr.  Eugene  Willett,  of  North  Col¬ 
lins,  N.  Y.,  desires  to  correct  our  quota¬ 
tion  from  his  catalogue  that  he  has 
fruited  the  Early  Ohio  grape  for  five 
years.  He  says  that  he  has  never  fruited 
it  and  that  his  catalogue  statement  was 
a  mistake  of  the  printer. 

We  have  received  a  circular  from  Jay 
B.  Cline,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  gives 
a  colored  illustration  of  Belding’s  Im¬ 
proved  Tree  Currant.  It  would  seem  that 
it  is  not  a  distinct  variety  at  all.  The 
buds  of  cuttings  are  killed  below  where 
it  is  desired  they  should  grow.  There  is 
little  if  any  advantage  in  this  method. 

We  have  a  single  plant  of  Pitcher  & 
Manda’s  Variegated-leaved  potato  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  small  pot.  More  than  half  of 
the  leaves  is  of  a  whitish  or  cream  color. 
Everybody  is  supposed  to  recognize  a 
potato  vine  at  sight.  But  all  who  have 
seen  this  ask  its  name. 

It  must  be  15  years  ago  that  the  firm 
of  B.  K.  Bliss  A  Sons  introduced  a  varie¬ 
gated-leaved  potato— a  sport  of  the  Early 
Rose.  It  seemed  to  be  as  vigorous  in 
growth  as  the  parent  and  to  yield  about 
the  same.  Little,  however,  has  been 
heard  of  it  since. 

The  Mapledale  pop-corn  is,  as  we  are 
told  by  certain  catalogues,  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  variety  in  cultivation.  It  bears 
ears  at  least  eight  inches  long  and  eight 
or  ten  to  a  stalk.  We  hope  our  friends 
will  net  be  misled  by  such  shameless 
statements.  Try  it  in  a  small  way  if  at 
all. 

If  there  be  any  one  berry-bearing 
shrub  or  tree  deserving  the  appellation 
of  “  ironclad  ”  it  is  Shepherdia  argentea, 
for  its  natural  home  is  in  the  cold  valleys 
of  Colorado.  So  says  A.  S.  Fuller  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Mr.  Nuttall  de¬ 
scribed  the  shrub  and  its  fruit  very  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  says  that  it  grows  about  20 
feet  high,  resembling  the  olive,  “  and 
has  a  rounded,  uniform,  elegant  summit, 
and  when  in  fruit,  which  is  at  the  close 
of  the  summer,  scarcely  anything  can  be 
more  brilliant  than  the  load  of  berries 
with  which  it  is  everywhere  clad  ;  these 
are  a, bout  the  size  of  small  red  currants, 
juicy,  but  not  watery,  of  a  pleasant  sub¬ 
acid  taste,  mixed  with  a  sweetness  which 
renders  them  generally  agreeable.  Made 
into  sweet  jelly,  in  the  manner  of  cur¬ 
rants,  they  are  thought  preferable  by 
most  who  have  tasted  them.  But  the 
great  use  of  the  Shepherdia  will  be  for 
constructing  hedges  or  live  fences,  at 
least  in  the  Northern  States  where  it 
thrives  well. 

Among  the  “novelties”  which  we  find 
in  the  catalogue  of  Samuel  Wilson,  of 
Mechanicsville,  Pa.,  is  “The  Mole  Tree 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


THE  EMPIRE 

E7517TY  earn  oTnuccTki^ 


-  STANDARD  FBNCfi  - 
—MACHINE.— 

_  leaves  both  farm  and  lawn  fence. 

Every  farmer  can  build  his  own  fence  better  and  cheaper  than 
lie  can  buy.  35  to  50c  per  rod  complete.  One  man  can  build 
60  rods  a  day.  Works  perfectly  over  hilly  ground  and  with  any 
kind  of  pickets.  Over  12, (XX)  in  use.  Wire  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  EMPIRE  MACHINE  CO,,  Richmond,  lad* 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 
19th  century.  No  now 
handwork;  no  more  high 
priced  Diggers.  Wechallenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Giro  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

6,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


We  also  make  the  Bbst 
WsKDRRyou  ever  saw.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  six  (6)  mea  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  ageacy  We 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  mas  ia  yoar 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

YORK,  FA. 


of  1st  quality  can  ever 
be  sent  by  mail.  May¬ 
hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4, 5  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence— everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


&2D  iZtced 


AND  PL 


l  affar  a  large  and  fine  stock  < 
lUITand  < ) RN A  if tfNTA «<  T 


tones.  Vine*,  Small  FRUITS.  Hedge 
TCTTiT  and  FOREST  TREE  HKKIU 
riced  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Established _ 

Phcenix  NurseryCompany 

Surr.-v.or.  to  UUMIKI  TUTTLE  A  CO,  BliUOniMJTOA,  ILL. 


SHUCKLESS 

STRAWBERRIES 

part  readily  from  the  shock, 
which  remains  on  the  stem  in¬ 
stead  of  the  berry.  Vigorous, 
prolific  and  good.  Write  tor 
full  description  and  prioes. 
All  other  best  kinds  cheap. 
THE  HOOVER  &  GAINCSCa 

DAYTON.  OHIO. 


Kansas  Home  Nursery 

Say — The  Kansas  Is  the  largest  and  best  Blackcap. 
Made  the  best  record,  approved  by  high  authorities 
over  a  large  area  of  country  and  climate.  Send  for 
Price  Catalogue. 

A.  H.  GRIB8A,  Box  J,  Lawrenoe,  Kan. 


BEST 

Free  Price  List 


BERRY  P 


LANT8 

ACRING 

KICKS 


8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


ana 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  Plums  prevented ;  also  Grape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Stnhl’s  Double 
Acting  Kxcelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  In  the 
market.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
all  Insects  Injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


THUHroUN  o  liKAS; 

’  ‘  SEEDEF 

Rows  any  quantity 
evenly,  accurate! 
ubuBAIh  we 

Try  and  win* 
weather. 
Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  Clrcula 


Sows  CLOVEN 
TIMOTHY, 
RED  TOP 
and  ail  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


to  40  acres 
per  day. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons 


No.1T  River  Street,  YP8II.ANTI 


MIC. 


Ivwy  rwiu  J  thli  piper  who 

islotoroctoi  mHi - 1 

to  seal  for  ay  U  hTaWU I2T1 68 

_ _ 1  32-pago  Illustrated  and  De- 

icriptivo  Strawberry  Catalogue,  FBEE.  «trG«nd  now,  it 
will  pay  you.  w.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.  CALI&BTTBY, MD. 


TRANSPLANTING  TOOLS. 


CLEVES’ 

Steel  “Angle”  Trowels, 
three  sixes. 

Steel  Dibbers,  four  sizes. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Write  for  prices. 


W.  B.  CLEVB8,  Pat.  and  Mfr,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


Complete  Fertilizers 

worn 

CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 


Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  A  CO.,  Baltlnore,  Md. 


Are  You  a  Fruit  or  Flower  Raiser  1 
For  Market  or  Pleasure— 

If  m,  send  fbr  oar  Ctroalar  on  Fungicide*  and 
InseotlaldeB,  which  are  cheap  and  reliable. 
Agent*  In  every  State.  Special  Fertilizer*  for 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Agricultural 
Chemicals.  W.S.POWELLdcCO., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufra,  Baltimore,  R14 
PETER  HENDERSON  Ac  SONS,  A  anna. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Profits  in  Fruit  Growing 

Will  be  made  by  all  planting  orchards  of  Japan 
Plums  and  Hardy  Peaches.  HKNUY  LUTT8, 
Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  grows  Pear,  Plum.  Peach  and 
Quince  Trees  of  the  best  quality.  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Price-List  to  all.  Mention  Tine  R.  N.-Y. 


niimil  CCCfl  Southport  Globe  seed  only. 
UHIUI1  OLCU.  HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 
SEED  DRILLS,  Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrow 

Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  0.  Jelllff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


BARLEY; 


LORD’S  HULLESS 

Not  colored  by  dew  or  rain. 
Big  Yielder;  Hardy;  Sure 
Cropper.  Weight,  over  60  pounds  per  bushel. 

Price,  \i  bushel.  $1 ;  14  bushel,  tf;  1  bushel.  $3.76. 
Address  TINKUAM  &  SIMS,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


A  FINE  ROSE 


SURE  to  Grow,  Sure 
to  Bloom- and  a  packet 
of  Beautiful  Flower  Seed*. 
With  Catalogue  for  10c. 
WM.  B.  REED,  Box  78,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


QOo  WILL  BUY  OUR  36-QT.  BERRY  QOsi 
Olvi  CRATB,  complete,  with  baskets  for  Ohvi 
T.  C.  Avis  Basket  Company,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


An’Odd  Leap  Y ear. 

Four  won't  go  tn  1893,  but  Page  Fence  will.  And  Its 
a  leap  year  with  us  too.  Sales  for  February  leaped 
to  three  times  the  amount  sold  last  year  In  same 
month.  Nearly  every  mile  went  where  It  has  been 
used  for  years.  No  mushroom  growth  here. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Work*  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Htump*.  Pull* 
nn  ordinary  Grub  In  one  and  a  hulf  minutes*  Make*  a 

clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a 
few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  can  not 
longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear 
raise  &  bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  youf  old, 
worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  Send  postal  card  for  illustrated  Cat*- 
logue,  giving  prioe,  terms,  testimonials  and  also  information  con. 
cerning  our  New  IXL  Grubber.  Address  the  Manufacturers, 


V/HATSTH 
MATTER? 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMP. 


JAMES-MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  DROVE,  IOWA. 


Cn/>4/\vu  Dvinnc  for  Buggies,  Carriages, 

I  aetory  I  TICCS  Spring Wagons  and  Harness 

aaa  i  Built  for  service  and  Fully  Warranted.  No  “shoddy  ”  stock.  Every  Buggy 

sold  is  a  first-class  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  others.  We  can  certainly 

HELP  YOU  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

and  ask  yon  to  Investigate  for  your  own  satisfaction.  We  sell  a  Top  Buggy,  frEC  CO 
nicely  trimmed,  and  of  superior  finish,— good  enough  for  any  body,— at  vJJtJU 
an  Open  Buggy,  —  tfOO  EH  Phaetons,  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness  at  propor- 
neat  and  strong,  at  vOvJidUi  tlonately  low  figures.  Don’t  Fay  Two  Price* 
buy  the  best,  quality  fully  guaranteed,  for  one-half  the  money. 


Fully  Warranted. 

Our  Price.  Compare  wllh 

Usual  Retail  Price. 


Fully  Warranted. 

Our  Price,  $55.ft0*  Compare  with 
Usual  Retail  Price. 


when  you  can  buy  the  best,  quality  fully  guaranteed,  for  one-tmlf  the  money.  We  want  your  reirulmr  trade  in 
our  line,  and  that  of  your  neighbors  and  friends,  and  believe  that  quality,  prlees,  and  “  Fair  and  Square  ”  business 
methods  will  secure  it.  Write  for  our  money  Having  catalogue.  Address. 

THE  MIAMI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
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Rurallsms — Continued. 
or  Mole  Plant.”  An  illustration  shows 
a  round-headed  tree  loaded  with  fruit 
which  seem  to  be  about  the  size  of 
apples.  Beside  this  beautiful  little  tree 
lies  a  dead  mole.  We  assume  that  he  is 
dead  because,  first,  he  is  lying  on  his 
back  with  his  legs  up,  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  he  lies  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
deadly  tree.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  a 
dozen  trees  (they  grow  to  a  height  of  less 
than  three  feet)  “  would  keep  an  ordin¬ 
ary  sized  garden  free  from  moles.”  He 
says,  “  the  plant  is  a  biennial  and  easily 
raised  from  seed.”  Mr.  Wilson,  however, 
fails  to  allude  to  the  fine  fruit  borne  by 
the  tree,  and  he  further  omits  to  mention 
its  botanical  name  or  to  intimate  in  any 
way  to  what  order  it  belongs. 

On  page  138  of  the  catalogue  review 
number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  American  Flag  poppy  as  if  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  (who  kindly  loaned  us 
the  cut  at  our  request)  were  the  intro¬ 
ducers.  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago, 
informs  us  that  he  introduced  it  one  year 
ago. 

In  our  brief  review  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Northrup,  Braslan  &  Goodwin 
Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  writer, 
through  some  unaccountable  obliquity 
wrote  Mold’s  Ennobled  Oats  instead  of 
Mold’s  Ennob’ed  Wheat,  thus  no  doubt 
entailing  upon  the  firm  a  deal  of  annoy¬ 
ing  correspondence. 

The  Northrup,  Braslan  &  Goodwin 
Co.,  offer  a  new  variety  which  is  called 
“  The  Lincoln  Oat,”  and  the  sum  of  $500, 
in  seven  prizes,  for  the  largest  yields 
from  a  single  bushel  of  seed.  The  com¬ 
pany  have  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  growing  the  standard  and  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  oats  and  they  pronounce  The 
Lincoln  “the  best  oat  now  before  the 
American  people.”  Here  are  the  reasons 
given  for  such  a  statement : 

It  has  produced  one-third  more  than 
any  other  variety  grown  in  the  same 
locality.  It  is  very  early.  It  is  entirely 
rust-proof  as  far  as  known.  It  stands 
up  better  than  any  other  sort.  It  is 
best  for  feeding  on  acount  of  its  thin 
hull  and  heavy  meat.  It  is  best  for  oat¬ 
meal  or  grinding.  One  grower  reports  a 
yield  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  a  meas 
ured  bushel  weighing  47  3-10  pounds. 

If  the  above  statements  are  true — and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  enterprising  firm  offering 
them — we  need  not  care  for  Mold’s 
Ennobled,  or  any  other  variety  with 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  familiar. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  editor  of  this  de¬ 
partment  (Ruralisms)  to  make  it  a  little 
paper  in  itself.  That  is  to  say,  we  aim 
to  place  before  our  readers  everything 
that  we  desire  especially  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  whether  it  has  to  do  with 
horticulture,  agriculture,  pomology,  bot¬ 
any,  moral  aphorisms  or  anything  else 
whatever  that  may  help  them  and  set 
them  to  thinking  and  to  acting.  Criticisms 
are  desired — solicited.  Whether  com¬ 
plimentary  or  altogether  antagonistic  ; 
whether  kindly  or  relentless,  we  desire 
them  all  the  same.  The  R.  N.-Y.  likes 
praise  ;  it  is  soothing  to  the  earnest 
worker  ;  it  makes  him  feel  that  he  is 
working  to  some  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  lead  him  to  feel  that  he  is 
doing  well  enough  and  that  he  may  relax 
his  efforts  and  still  merit  soothing  words 
of  approval  from  easily  satisfied  friends. 
Readers  of  a  journal  like  The  R.  N.-Y., 
that  is  truly  desirous  of  doing  better 
work  from  week  to  week — from  year  to 
year — should  feel  it  scarcely  less  than  a 
duty  to  assist  by  their  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  editor’s  work.  We  shall 
thank  them  for  their  frowns  as  for  their 
smiles,  one  or  the  other  or  both,  as  they 
may  see  fit.  The  best  evidence  of  worth¬ 
less  work  is  when  it  receives  neither 
frowns  nor  smiles. 

A  whiter  in  the  American  Florist  tells 
us  that  he  has  gathered  mushrooms  in 


18, 19  and  20  days  from  time  of  spawning 
The  beds  were  spawned  August  30  and 
he  gathered  mushrooms  from  September 
17. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  relation 
of  nitrogen  to  ammonia.  Remember 
when  considering  the  analyses  of  fertil¬ 
izers  as  printed  on  the  bags  that  one 
pound  of  nitrogen  will  make  1.214  pound 
of  ammonia,  the  ritio  being  as  14  to  17. 

SurrosE  a  given  fertilizer  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
That  would  be  equivalent  to  4  x  1.214  or 
4.856  pounds  of  ammonia  to  every  100 
pounds  of  fertilizer.  Suppose  on  the 
other  hand  the  fertilizer  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  6  per  cent  of  ammonia. 
What  is  the  equivalent  in  nitrogen?  As 
every  pound  of  ammonia  contains  .8235 
of  a  pound  of  nitrogen,  we  have  to  mul¬ 
tiply  6  x  .8235,  which  will  give  4.94  pounds 
of  nitrogen  to  every  100  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

In  the  simplest  form  let  us  put  it  in 
this  way:  A  pound  of  ammonia  contains 
about  four-fifths  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen, 
the  difference  being  the  hydrogen  which 
with  the  nitrogen  forms  ammonia. 

We  have  received  from  L.  Osborn  of 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  an  account  of  last  year’s 
potato  trials.  The  seeds  were  planted 
May  16,  by  the  Rural  trench  method,  one 
by  three  feet  apart.  The  season  was 
unfavorable.  In  some  of  the  trenches 
sulphur  was  applied  after  the  pieces  were 
covered  with  one  inch  of  soil.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  from  these  trenches  were  all 
smooth;  the  others  were  “all  scabs,”  an 
additional  support  of  The  It.  N.-Y.’s 
trials.  Stray  Beauty  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  493  bushels  per  acre.  Ripe  August  5 
Early  Puritan  yielded  at  the  rate  of  528 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Dug  August  5. 

Maine  Rose  yielded  at  the  rate  of  504 
bushels  to  the  acre;  dug  August  10; 
Downing,  478,  dug  August  15;  Freeman, 
428,  dug  August  15;  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  712,  dug  in  September  :  Early 
Peachblow,  322,  dug  in  September. 

We  desire  again  to  call  the  attention 
of  potato  growers  to  the  fact  that  the  R 
N.-Y.  No.  2  sets  its  tubers  so  early  that 
they  may  be  dug  and  sold  as  early  pota 
toes.  Their  almost  perfect  form  and 
white  skin  will  insure  their  sale.  We 
know  nothing  as  to  their  quality  when 
harvested  thus  early. 

Abstracts. 

- Life  :  “  The  trouble  with  the  labor 

agitator  is  that  he  wants  to  become  the 
capitalist  whom  he  hates  ” 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “  ‘  The  coming 

man  will  live  largely  on  nuts.’  If  so,  he 
will  hate  himself  to  death,  i.  e  ,  if  they 
stir  up  his  interior  department  as  they 
do  mine.  Fat  pork  is  an  ideal  food  beside 
black  walnuts,  which  to  me  are  almost 
poisonous.” 

“  I  killed  this  Christmas  27  hogs,  and 
every  one  was  diseased  in  liver,  kidneys 
or  lungs.” 

- Western  Plowman  :  “  Give  a  note 

for  60  days,  and  see  how  soon  the  balmy 
breath  of  spring  will  be  here.” 

“The  man  who  discovered  that  a  rub¬ 
ber  tip  is  the  proper  caper  on  the  end  of 
a  lead  pencil  made  a  clean  $200,000  ;  but 
the  man  who  discovered  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man  died  poor.” 
Such  is  life  ! 

■  Thomas  Huoiies  :  “  There  is  not  one 
who  has  not  heard  the  call  in  his  own 
heart  to  put  aside  all  evil  habits  and  to 
live  a  brave,  simple,  truthful  life.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  A  speaker  at  a 

recent  horticultural  meeting  reported  by 
The  Nebraska  Farmer,  advised  planting 
each  variety  of  apple  in  the  same  row  or 
rows  ‘  to  facilitate  spraying,  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  do  not  all  blossom  at  the 
same  time.’  ” 

“Most  vegetarians  have  unusually 
clear  and  often  beautiful  complexions.” 

“The  way  to  keep  a  man  out  of  the 
mud  is  to  black  his  boots.” 

- Ram’s  Horn  :  “  If  you  must  be  dog¬ 
matic,  try  not  to-be  bull-dogmatic.” 

- Ladies’  Home  Journal  :  “  Like  cures 

like  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
like  kills  like.” 


Are  you  tied  to  a 

Cow’s  Tail ? 

This  is  a  startling  question  propounded  by 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  is  another  way  of 
asking  a  farmer  if  he  is  so  much  a  believer 
in  stable  manure  as  to  undervalue  the  use 
of  chemical  manures.  Nothing  equals  stable 
manure  in  every  respect;  but  the 

STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES 

are  the  best  substitutes,  and  for  some  crops  are 
superior  to  it.  They  furnish  to  the  growing 
crop  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  forms  and 
associations,  all  the  plant  food  it  requires  for 
perfect  maturity. 


BOWKER 


1893  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 

R  FERTILIZER  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 
COMPANY.  27  Beaver  8t.,  New  York. 

“  We  state  what  we  sell,  and  sell  what  we  state."  ^ 


ESTABLISHED  I8BO 

H.  J.  BAKER  k  BROS^SSSe 

EI^COZIZj  a  T.T.  competition. 

Are  made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  FOOD  required  for  each  particular  crop. 
Each  crop  is  supplied  by  them  with  forms  best  suited  to  its  special  and  changing 
requirements.  They  are  quick-acting,  and  promote  large  yields  of  the  best  quality  of 

Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Cabbage,  Onions,  &c.,  Sc. 

THEY  SUPERSEDE  THE  USE  OF  STABLE  MANURE. 

OUR  SPECIAL  TOBACCO  MANURE 

Insures  fine  even  colors  and  perfect  burning  quality.  The  finest  TOBACCO  GROWN 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Season  1892,  and  the  heaviest  weight  per  acre,  was  grown 
with  this  complete  manure. 

Full  particulars  in  our  pocket  memorandum  and  account  book,  “  Facts  for 
Farmers,”  and  our  illustrated  pamphlet,  “  Bright  Leaf  Tobacco,”  mailed  free  on 
application.  OFFICE!  :  215  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  8UCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  ••  I  I  I  g*>  g> 

use  of  the  celebrated  ■  EL  .T  I  I  La  I  Mm  EL  IX  Cb 

Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Reaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  andAl.WAYS  RELIABLE 
brands  of  Fertilizers. 


roses! 


ON  THEIR 


ROOTS. 


U.S. 

MAIL 


This  is  the  specialty  of  the  largest  Rose 
growing  establish  merit  In  the  world.  It  Is  the 
means  by  which  the  fame  of  the  D.  &  C.  Kates 
has  teen  extended  to  every  part  of  the  land. 
If  you  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent 
It  enables  you  to  buy  the  Roses  you  love  best, 
from  Rose  headquarters,  as  easily  and  satis¬ 
factorily  as  though  you  were  our  next  door 
neighbor.  We  prepay  the  postage,  and  guar¬ 
antee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  flower ;  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  plant  It  In  pot  or  garden,  and 
It  will  grow  and  bloom  as  sturdily  as  It  would 
in  the  home  of  Its  birth.  If  you  are  not  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  art  of  flower  growing,  our 
new  “Guide  to  Itoso  Culture”  will  give 
you  the  knowledge  and  experience  It  has 
taken  us  twenty-five  years  to  acquire.  Drop 
us  a  line  and  receive  It  free,  together  with  a 
specimen  copy  of  our  popular  magazine, 
“Huccess  with  Flowers.” 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co. 

Rom  Growers  and  Seedsmen, 

WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Pefafees 

Are  “Northern  Grewn,”  “true  to  name,”  “Finest 
Quality.”  All  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  S3./tA 
per  barrel  up,  with  8PKCIAL  PRICKS  on  QUANTI- 
TIKb.  Hee  his  Catalogue  before  buying,  sent  free. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  No.  2. 

For  7  Days.  2,000  bushels  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2, 12.75  a  barrel,  or  10  bushels  orover,  UOc.  a  bush. 

EDWARD  F.  DIDDLE,  Seed  Grower, 

Honeeye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES 

have  won  a  reputation.  40-p»g®  Catalogue  of  all 
best  varieties,  with  pointers  for  potato-growers,  free. 

“^WORLD’S  FAIR, 

has  more  good  points  than  any  other.  Retter  than 
Freeman.  U.  L.  ODDS.  ('Hnton,  Wis. 

SEED  POTATOES 

^OBOwir  nr 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  8.  SWEET  &  SON, 

80  to  98  Canal  8t.,  Provldenoe,  R.  I. 

D  T  A  T  C  Q  Several  choice,  early  and 

■  I  I  Ei  O  late  varieties,  Including 

the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  American  Wonder  and  K.  Market 
For  Fine  Stock  and  satisfactory  prices  o  P 
write  to  M.  F.  Webster,  Victor,  N.  Y.  Ot  t  U 
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TftK  farmers  near  Huntington,  L.  I.,  have  formed  a 
Game  [Protective  Association  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  at  bay  the  city  pot-hunters  who  usually  range  the 
fields  and  woods  every  fall.  The  association  has  raised 
funds  to  put  up  plenty  of  signs  warning  hunters  off 
the  different  farms,  and,  if  they  still  persist  in  coming, 
every  one  will  be  prosecuted  for  trespassing.  That  is 
right.  These  city  hunters  are  a  nuisance  in  any  farm¬ 
ing  district.  They  tramp  through  crops,  break  down 
walls  and  fences,  leave  gates  open,  to  say  nothing 
of  filling  pockets  and  bags  with  apples  or  other  fruits. 
They  have  no  business  on  a  man’s  farm,  and  we  wish 
every  farm  community  would  form  an  association  like 
that  at  Huntington.  #  # 

It  is  reported  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  bill  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  legislature  making  temperance 
a  necessary  qualification  for  any  State  officer.  Under 
the  proposed  law  no  man  would  be  eligible  to  public 
office  who  had  been  publicly  drunk  within  one  year  be¬ 
fore  the  term  of  office  began,  and  drunkenness  while  in 
office  would  result  in  impeachment.  Politicians  seem 
to  regard  this  proposition  as  a  good  joke,  but  why  ? 
The  public  commend  railroad  companies  when  they 
refuse  to  have  drinking  men  in  places  of  trust ;  why 
should  not  men  in  public  office  be  forced  to  conduct 
the  people’s  business  with  order  and  sobriety  ?  We  are 
told  that  such  a  law  would  turn  out  over  50  per  cent 
of  our  present  politicians  both  of  high  and  low  degree. 
Good ;  it  is  about  the  only  thing  that  ever  could  get 
rid  of  them.  ’  *  # 

Tiie  Kansas  Trust  and  Banking  Company,  of  which 
ex-Senator  Ingalls  was  president  collapsed  last  Tues¬ 
day  with  liabilities  of  about  $800,000  and  assets  esti¬ 
mated  at  $700,000.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the 
cause  of  the  failure.  All  the  officials  seem  to  have 
been  strictly  upright,  however  strange  the  phenom¬ 
enon  in  a  wrecked  bank.  But  the  telegram  says  : 
“  The  concern  loaned  considerable  money  three  years 
ago  on  Kansas  property  at  *  boom  ’  figures  and  was 
compelled  to  foreclose,  in  many  instances  without  any 
chance  of  realizing  as  much  as  had  been  advanced  on 
the  security.”  The  same  story  explains  the  reasons  for 
several  other  recent  disasters  to  fiduciary  institutions 
in  the  Sunflower  State,  and  for  the  withdrawal  of 
others  from  it  after  having  incurred  heavy  losses. 
From  eveta  the  most  alluring  business  dreams  there’s 
always  a  rude  awakening. 

*  * 

There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  Texas  legislature  for 
the  creation  of  a  live  stock  sanitary  commission  to  take 
proper  measures  for  the  prevention  and  against  the 
spread  of  live  stock  diseases.  Section  2  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  act  reads  as  follows  : 

Tie  commissioner  whose  appointment  Is  provided  for  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section  shall  be  a  practical  live  stock  raiser  in  the  State  of 
Texas  and  directly  Interested  In  the  cattle  Industry  and  shall  have 
been  engaged  In  said  business  for  at  least  five  vears  next  preceding 
the  date  of  his  appointment.  Said  commissioner  shall  also  be  well 
Informed  as  to  all  contagious  diseases  of  live  stock. 

Think  of  it  1  Actually  insisting  that  the  man  to 
head  this  cattle  commission  must  actually  know 
something  about  the  cattle  business  !  In  New  York 
State  such  a  section  would  be  at  once  amended  or 
killed  entirely,  because  it  might  spoil  the  chance  of 
putting  some  practical  politician  in  a  new  place.  In 
New  York  State,  you  know,  a  dairy  commissioner  can 
obtain  all  the  dairy  knowledge  he  needs  in  a  lawyer’s 
office.  Why  is  Texas  about  a  century  ahead  of  New 
York  in  such,  a  matter  ? 

;?~'t  '  *  * 

The  new  immigration  law  seems  to  give  a  reason¬ 
able  measure  of  general  satisfaction,  as  it  contributes, 
to  a  moderate  extent,  towards  the  exclusion  of  unde¬ 
sirable  immigrants  while  leaving  our  ports  still  open 
to  the  influx  of  other  classes.  Its  leading  feature  is 
that  it  requires  steamship  companies  to  prepare  and 
authenticate  at  the  pc  rts  of  departure  lists  or  mani¬ 
fests  of  their  immigrant  passengers,  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  them,  and  to  deliver  these  mani¬ 
fests  to  the  immigrant  inspectors  at  the  different 
ports  of  this  country.  This  provision  will  not  only 
make  the  companies  careful  as  to  the  character  of  their 
passengers,  as  all  not  approved  are  to  be  sent  back  at 


their  expense,  but  it  will  also  afford  relief  and  help  to 
the  inspectors  who  have  hitherto  had  in  most  cases 
to  form  instantaneous  judgments  of  the  passengers’ 
eligibility,  with  nothing  except  appearances  on  which 
to  base  an  opinion.  In  addition  to  the  classes  excluded 
by  the  old  law,  the  new  act  prohibits  the  admission  of 
cripples,  blind  persons  and  others  physically  imperfect 
unless  they  can  show  satisfactorily  that  they  will  not 
become  charges  on  the  public.  Moreover,  it  forbids 
the  landing  of  persons  belonging  to  societies  which 
favor  or  justify  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property 
or  life.  Of  course,  it  is  the  result  of  a  compromise, 
like  many  of  the  best  acts  on  our  State  and  National 
statute  books.  As  in  other  cases,  its  value  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  rigor  of  its  enforcement.  It  is  not 
without  comfort,  however,  to  know  that  we  have  on 
our  statute  books  laws  excluding  not  only  from  our 
citizenship,  but  even  from  our  shores,  not  only  contract 
laborers,  but  hopeless  paupers,  convicts,  cripples  and 
anarchists — in  a  word  the  scum  and  sediment  of  the 
Old  World.  *  * 

For  some  time  the  people  of  Minnesota  and  indeed 
most  of  the  Northwest,  have  suffered  severely  from 
the  extortionate  prices  of  coal,  due  to  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  an  illegal  combination  between  the  coal 
barons  and  the  railroads  and  other  corporations 
engaged  in  the  transportation  business.  The  present 
legislature  lately  unearthed  the  vast  proportions  of 
the  “combine  ”  and  appointed  a  special  joint  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  its  nature  and  conduct.  The  Min¬ 
nesota  Bureau  of  Coal  Statistics  whose  records  con¬ 
tained  the  needed  information,  however,  obstinately 
refused  to  furnish  it  or  allow  the  sergeant-at-arms 
access  to  the  books.  The  latter  is  a  resolute  man, 
however,  and  took  them  by  main  force.  No  sooner 
had  they  been  deposited  in  the  State  Capitol  than  their 
recalcitrant  custodian,  acccompanied  by  a  purchasable 
lawyer,  seized  them  last  Wednesday  and  attempted 
to  bear  them  away,  but  after  a  lively  struggle,  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  and 
several  of  the  legislators.  Like  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  the  prototype  of  all  such  organizations,  the 
Northwestern  “combine,”  reckless  of  consequences, 
is  of  course  ready  to  bid  defiance  to  legislatures,  courts 
and  people,  whenever  legal  processes  threaten  to 
disclose  the  extent  of  its  extortions  or  check  its 
unscrupulous  career. 

*  • 

The  Agricultural  Congress  lately  held  in  Mexico 
recommends  to  the  Government  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  special  banks  to  loan  farmers,  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest,  funds  to  improve  their 
farms  and  further  develop  their  resources.  In  the 
land  of  Montezuma,  agriculture,  it  appears,  is  develop¬ 
ing  faster  than  other  industries,  and  more  capital  is 
needed,  but  there  as  here,  in  spite  of  the  stability 
of  the  security,  extortionate  rates  of  interest  are 
demanded  on  all  loans  to  farmers.  President  Diaz  is 
reported  to  favor  the  project,  and  certainly  thrifty 
farmers  ought  to  be  able  to  offer  security  of  a  kind 
to  obtain  for  them  money  enough  to  grow  fine  crops 
and  move  them  to  market,  at  less  than  the  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest  their  present  necessities  compel  them 
to  pay.  Such  banks  are  doing  a  world  of  good  among 
the  shiftless  and  improvident  peasants  of  Russia,  and 
have  been  of  great  benefit  in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
while  they  are  likely  to  form  an  adjunct  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  land  troubles  ;  why  shouldn't  they 
be  equally  serviceable  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 
Too  “paternal”  in  their  nature  ?  Well,  in  spite  of  the 
denunciations  of  Kaisers,  Kings  and  Presidents,  pater¬ 
nalism,  and  especially  State  paternalism,  is  steadily 
gaining  stronger  influence  year  after  year  on  the 
opinions  and  laws  of  the  world. 

#  * 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  carelessness  of  legis¬ 
latures,  even  at  the  National  Capitol,  in  formulating 
laws,  is  afforded  by  the  lately  deceased  Anti-Option 
Bill.  For  several  years  the  Hatch  Bill  or  others  of 
the  same  class,  with  substantially  the  same  provisions, 
have  been  acrimoniously  discussed  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country.  The  time  wasted  on  the 
Hatch  Bill  in  Congress  alone  must  b  ave  cost  the  country 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  while  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  spent  in  publishing  and  distributing 
circulars,  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  for  and 
against  it,  and  thousands  in  sending  deputations, 
hostile  or  friendly,  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  or 
against  its  passage.  After  its  defeat  the  other  day, 
however,  it  was  at  last  discovered  that,  even  if  passed, 
it  would  have  been  utterly  inoperative,  as  its  author 
had  neglected  to  incorporate  in  it  a  clause  making 
provisions  for  carrying  it  into  effect — not  a  dollar  was 
provided  for  this  purpose.  This  omission  would  of 
course  have  been  fatal  to  it ;  especially  as  Secretary 
Morton  is  opposed  to  its  provisions  and  would,  there¬ 
fore,  not  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  divert  funds 
from  other  objects  to  enforce  its  enactments.  Was 


this  strange  omission  due  to  the  culpable  carelessness 
of  the  friends  of  the  measure,  or  to  the  admirable 
skill  with  which  Congressional  lawyers  richly  feed  to 
nullify  or  kill  it,  performed  their  task  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

Come!  let  us  feed  the  apple  tree;  It  must  te  fed  like  you  or  me. 

Or  all  Its  hardy  growth  will  stop  and  we  shall  lose  Its  handsome  crop. 
It  hath  a  stomach  like  our  own,  that  calls  with  no  uncertain  tone 
So  let  us  give  it  food  to  suit  and  thus  enjoy  Its  welcome  fruit. 

Come!  let  us  prune  the  apple  tree  and  make  It  sightly,  fair  to  see, 
Let’s  cut  away  Its  worthless  wood,  reserving  only  what  Is  good 
For  growing  fruit.  We  feed  to  make  a  mighty  volume  that  will  shake 
A  profit  from  the  trees,  we  prune  to  shape  that  volume  Into  tune. 

Come!  let  us  spray  the  apple  tree  to  make  It  fungl-lnsect-free. 

For  as  our  sires  their  muskets  took  and  fought  till  slavery's  temple 
shook, 

So  we  must  take  up  arms  to-day  and  bring  our  squirt-guns  Into  play. 
Let’s  see  our  graves  securely  dug,  ere  we  surrender  to  a  bug! 

Feed,  prune  and  spray,  In  nutshell  show,  the  tale  of  how  good  apples 
grow. 

Get  In  training  for  spring  work. 

Spray  early  or  save  your  spray. 

Much  of  woman’s  work  Is  man’s  shirk. 

The  sward  Is  mightier  than  the  pen— for  pigs. 

Theke's  many  a  “  slip”  In  amateur  caponizlng. 

What  has  become  of  the  Red  Cap  breed  of  poultry? 

The  poultry  business  needs  more  fussing  and  less  “  cussing.’ 

Who  wants  a  Leghorn  rooster  with  a  flop-over  comb  like  a  hen’s? 

What  gardener  can  ever  cope  with  the  wind  that  sweeps  up  a 
northern  slope  ? 

How  many  seedsmen  would  pass  over  tne  sieve  arranged  by  Mr. 
Augur,  page  211  ? 

Scientists  tell  us  that  a  dimple  In  the  cheek  simply  marks  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  defective  muscle. 

We  think  the  caponizlng  experience  recorded  on  page  219  corrobo¬ 
rates  what  Mr.  Cushman  says  In  this  Issue. 

Hah  you  but  loved  your  farm  one-half  as  well  as  you  have  loved 
the  kitchen  stove,  that  stable  manure  would  now  all  be  spread  on  your 
fields. 

Mr.  Avery,  page  202,  seems  to  think  It  is  good  training  for  Leg¬ 
horns  to  roost  in  a  tree  till  frost.  They  get  up  muscle  for  the  winter’s 
egg  contest. 

Several  questions  about  the  use  of  hen  manure  on  corn  are  being 
held  until  we  can  find  space  for  another  article  on  Mr.  Johnson's 
little  New  Jersey  farm. 

Maybe  you  are  bending  that  twig  of  a  boy  so  as  to  make  a  stick 
for  your  back  some  day.  Better  train  It  Into  a  cane  for  your  old  age. 
There  are  Cains  enough  now. 

Near  a  pipe  factory  In  Missouri,  farmers  sell  the  cpbs  alone  from 
an  acre  of  corn  for  $12.  This  illustrates  the  value  of  a  “  home 
market.”  We  can’t  all  have  a  pipe  factory  next  door. 

In  English  agricultural  papers  the  “  Devil  Disintegrator  ’’  Is  largely 
advertised.  Why  can’t  the  devil  be  Induced  to  step  Into  his  own  ma¬ 
chine— or  would  that  simply  scatter  him  and  give  him  a  wider  range 
of  harm? 

Our  correspondent,  page  207,  finds  It  cheaper  to  sell  wood  and  buy 
coal  for  fuel  even  at  the  present  high  price  for  the  latter.  There  Is  a 
chance  for  a  whole  week's  thinking  In  the  singular  conditions  that 
make  this  possible. 

Stephen  Hoyt,  the  Connecticut  nurseryman,  said  three  years  ago, 
“I  believe  the  day  will  come  when,  on  our  fruit  farms,  barnyard 
manure  will  be  considered  a  waste  to  be  got  rid  of  as  easily  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  His  words  have  come  true  on  some  farms,  while  on  others  they 
never  can  come  true 

The  experiment  station  of  California  has  been  analyzing  samples 
of  hay  grown  In  that  State.  As  compared  with  the  Eastern  grown 
product,  almost  every  sample  showed  a  lower  feeding  value.  Warm 
climates  usually  do  produce  men  with  less  •'  snap  ”  about  them— does 
the  rule  apply  to  grasses  too? 

After  trying  almost  everything  to  kill  off  their  surplus  rabbits,  the 
Australians  find  poisoned  apple  sauce  about  the  deadliest  weapon 
they  have  discovered.  The  apple  sauce  contains  strychnine,  and  so 
deadly  Is  its  effect  that  on  one  big  farm  960  rabbits  were  found  and 
skinned  as  the  Tesult  of  one  night’s  work. 

Here  Is  a  proposed  stable  device  that  would  prove  a  great  eye- 
opener  to  some  farmers:  Have  an  automatic  thermometer  In  the 
stable  with  a  connection,  running  to  the  farmer's  bed-room.  When 
the  thermometer  falls  to  40  degrees,  we  would  have  the  connecting 
wire  pull  all  the  bed  clothes  off  the  farmer.  This  would  show  him 
what  It  Is  to  suffer  from  the  cold. 

To  see  how  eggs  are  prized  for  food  by  poorer  city  people,  ope  has 
but  to  look  at  a  group  of  workmen  eating  tbelr  dinners.  Almost  eight 
out  of  ten  will  have  a  sandwich  made  of  two  big  slices  of  buttered 
bread  and  two  or  three  hard- fried  eggs.  The  fried  egg  sandwich  Is 
taking  the  place  of  the  meat  article  right  along  with  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction  to  consumers— and  poultrymen. 

The  Ohio  Farmer  advises  a  reader  to  use  100  pounds  of  fertilizer  on 
an  acre  of  potatoes  and  thus  test  It.  It  Is  easy  to  predict  the  result— 
another  man  who  says  “  fertilizers  don’t  pay.”  Suppose  you  used  $2 
worth  of  stable  manure  scattered  all  over  an  acre!  You  would  get 
no  appreciable  return  from  it  unless  you  used  It  all  on  a  small  area. 
Because,  when  you  need  a  full  dinner,  a  single  sandwich  will  not 
satisfy  you  Is  no  proof  that  sandwiches  are  “  no  good.” 

Kansas  voters  at  the  next  election  will  vote  upon  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  There  Is' every 
chance  that  It  will  be  carried  and  that  Kansas  women  will  have  a 
voice  In  public  affairs.  Thousands  of  good  citizens  fully  believe  that 
as  at  present  made  up,  neither  of  the  two  old  parties  is  capable  of 
handling  a  great  moral  question.  Some  new  element  must  come  into 
politics  and  what  Is  there  new  except  what  women  would  bring? 

Don’t  mix  Paris-green  with  the  ammonlacal  solutions  In  spraying 
potatoes.  Ammonia  will  dissolve  Paris-green  and  make  It  more 
harmful  to  plants.  This  dispute  has  just  beep  referred  to  us.  A 
potato  field  was  sprayed  with  the  ammonlacal  solution  and  at  once 
sprayed  with  Paris-green  and  water.  The  vines  were  scorched.  One 
man  claimed  the  mixture  did  the  work,  while  another  laid  ltto  Paris- 
green.  Which  was  right?  Both,  and  yet,  bad  there  been  a  week  be¬ 
tween  the  sprayings,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  trouble. 

Every  deaf  man  can  give  a  long  list  of  ”  remedies  ”  prescribed  by 
home  curers  for  his  ailment.  First  on  the  list  usually  comes  skunk’s 
oil  which  is  to  be  poured  Into  the  ear.  It  appears  that  the  basis  for 
this  proposed  treatment  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  skunk’s  sense  of 
hearing  is  very  acute -hence  It  Is  argued  its  oil' must  In  some  unknown 
way  strengthen  defective  ears.  The  only  cases  where  oil  of  any  sort 
Is  useful  in  the  ears  are  when  there  Is  little  or  no  secretion  -  of  wax. 
This  secretion  should  be  encouraged  and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  keep 
the  ears  lightly  smeared  Inside  with  vaseline.  Most  serious  ear 
troubles  are  In  the  Interior  ear  far  beyond  the  reach  of  skunk's  oil  and 
to  be  reached,  If  at  all,  through  the  nose. 
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THE  PLUTOCRAT’S  SONG. 

Among  us  some  renown  have  won  In  workshop,  mine  or  store; 

But  we  patrician  plutocrats  are  rich  and  nothing  more. 

Let  others  moll  for  money,  Invest,  lay  by  or  lend  it; 

Ours  has  all  come  down  to  us,  and  our  bus'ness  Is  to  spend  It. 

There’s  Grlmgrad  who  handles  Iron  from  th’  ore  to  war  ships  of  steel, 
And  believes  the  Nation's  safety  depends  on  his  own  weal; 

To  add  to  his  fast  massed  millions,  with  his  metal,  ’mid  dread  din, 

His  merciless  machinery  grinds  the  bones  and  souls  of  men. 

Then  there’s  the  wily  railroad  king  whose  Gargantuan  guile 
Has  enabled  him,  unshackled  still,  to  amass  a  ponderous  pile; 

From  ocean  unto  ocean  his  predatory  wav 

The  masses’  muffled  curses  and  the  wrecks  of  roads  betray. 

And  there's  the  Speculator,  the  gambler  In  grain, 

In  stocks  and  bonds  and  “  provisions  ”  and  whatever  may  bring  gain. 
But  his  wealth  Is  flnctuatlDg,  for  the  public  though  he  flay, 

His  associates  are  pitiless  as  from  him  they  pluck  his  prey. 

Then  there’s  the  grim  Monopolist  with  keen,  determined  face, 

Whose  will-power  and  abilities  are  curses  to  his  race; 

Intolerant  of  rivalry,  by  force  and  fraud  and  stealth, 

From  public  loss  and  private  ruin  he's  wrung  his  wondrous  wealth. 

Burly  Shylock  too's  obtrusive,  as  where’er  great  wealth  abounds, 

But  his  race's  fate  of  scorn  or  hate  his  gorgeous  presence  hounds; 

A  producer  ne'er,  but  aye  with  care  a  greedy  grubber  of  gold; 

For  ages  long  the  Gentile  throng  he’s  spoiled  like  the  Chemltes  of  old. 

Though  these  and  their  likes  are  among  us,  we  hold  them  In  disdain ; 
For  they  bear  the  brand  of  travail,  or  of  traffic  or  trade’s  chicane, 

So  as  yet  their  wealth's  polluted,  their  blood  a  plebeian  hue: 

But  descending,  that  grows  purer  and  this  a  lordlier  blue. 

Thus  there's  Cecil  Guelph  Flantagenet  Fltzhardlnge  Howard  Scruggs, 
Whose  father  “  faked  ’  ten  millions  out  of  ’’Ready  Relief  from  Bugs;” 
Tho’  his  whole  soul’s  set  on  vanities,  since  he  cuts  no  caddish  pranks, 
And  made  his  millions  by  being  born,  he’s  well  within  our  ranks. 

Then  there’s  “  Fascinating  Fraylelgh”  whose  divorce's  rank  renown 
Has  shocked  e’en  prudish  people  and  scandalized  the  town, 

With  wealth  a  flood  and  colonial  blood,  In  fast  sets  she's  still  the  rage, 
And,  like  her  sinning  sisterhood.  Is  to  ”  elevate  the  stage.” 

There  too's  “  Fastidious  Fweddle  ”  whose  aristocratic  mind 
Is  tortured  twenty  times  a  day  by  some  democratic  hind; 

'Mid  the  rude,  rough  life  around  him,  at  home  his  sick  soul  droops; 
But  abroad  he  finds  fit  company  'mong  titled  nincompoops. 

Next  there  flutter  the  “Four  Hundred,”  of  fashion  the  611te, 

Who  along  life's  flowery  mazes  glide  gay  with  gladsome  feet, 

Yet  pure  pleasure’s  but  a  seeming  e’en  ’mong  favorites  of  fate. 

And  so  here  there  rankle  rivalry  and  jealousy  and  hate. 

But  there  smile  the  brothers  Cheerable  whose  benevolence  for  years, 
Has  assuaged  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  dried  up  sorrow’s  tears, 
Helpful  in  ev’ry  human  woe,  e’en  pitiful  to  shame. 

Though  high  among  us  plutocrats,  do  they  deserve  the  name? 

Now,  what  If  we  squander  money;  of  It  doesn't  thrift  take  care  ? 

And  what  better  can  wealth  win  for  us  than  enough  to  eat  and  wear  ? 
And  the  richest  of  our  raiment  and  the  finest  of  our  fare 
Pay  profits  fat  to  farmers  and  to  workers  wages  rare. 

Then  our  pleasure  grounds  and  palaces  and  equipages  grand, 

Our  balls  and  fetes  and  parties  and  pastimes  by  sea  and  land, 

Furnish  fine  support  to  thousands,  for  'tls  Providence’s  plan. 

That  no  man  himself  can  pamper  and  not  help  his  fellow  man. 

IV.  L.  HERBERT. 


A  NEEDED  REFORM. 

SIFT  OUT  THE  SWINDLING  SEEDSMEN. 

When  Diogenes  set  out  on  his  quest  for  an  honest 
man,  he  was  probably  incited  thereto  by  his  experi- 
'  ence  with  the  seedsmen  of  his  day  and  generation. 
For  30  years  I  have  sold  good  seeds  to  the  wholesale 
seed  dealers,  and  bought  a  large  percentage  of  poor 
seeds  from  the  retail  dealers,  and  I  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  one  should  lose  faith  in  the  honesty  of  his 
fellow  men.  I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
study  the  species,  and  I  grow  more  and  more  surprised 
at  the  audacity  of  the  seedsmen,  and  the  gullibility  of 
the  gardening  public.  The  growing  of  seeds  is  nearly 
always  quite  distinct  from  the  selling,  although 
dealers  who  do  not  own  or  occupy  a  rood  of  land  say 
a  good  deal  about  “our  seed  farms”  in  their  cata¬ 


logues.  Seed  growing  returns  comparatively  small 
profits  to  those  who  engage  in  it.  To  succeed  at  all, 
one  must  learn  many  things  that  are  taught  only  in 
the  school  of  experience,  and  such  knowledge  is 
usually  dearly  bought.  Some  things  can  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  others,  but  the  adaptability 
of  one’s  fields  to  certain  kinds  of  seed  crops,  and  his 
own  adaptability  for  the  business,  can  be  learned  only 
by  repeated  tests  of  his  fields  and  himself,  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  nearest  neighbors  being  often  misleading, 
through  differences  in  soil,  exposure,  location  or 
management.  Many  kinds  of  seeds  can  be  profitably 
grown  only  in  certain  comparatively  small  areas  of 
favorable  soil  or  climatic  conditions  ;  others,  while 
yielding  fair  crops  of  seeds  over  wider  areas,  are  very 
variable  in  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  grown  from 
them. 

Cabbage  seed  from  the  ocean  side  of  Long  Island, 
sweet  corn  from  certain  sections  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  beans  and  peas  from  New  York  State,  melon 
seeds  from  Georgia,  squash  seeds  from  Illinois,  these 
and  similar  select  seeds  command  the  most  ready  sale 
and  bring  the  best  prices  in  the  market.  The  grower 
who  succeeds  must  confine  himself  to  the  specialties 
suited  to  his  locality,  or  must  build  up  for  himself  and 
his  seed  a  reputation  that  only  years  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  strictest  personal  oversight  can  estab¬ 
lish  ;  and  when  at  last  he  has  succeeded  in  producing 
or  developing  a  strain  of  seed  that  is  really  above  the 
average  quality  of  that  variety,  then  Smith,  the 
dealer,  steps  to  the  front,  and  with  a  flourish  of  trump¬ 
ets  and  a  lavish  display  of  printer’s  ink,  announces, 

“  Smith’s  Improved  Barrelhead  Cabbage,”  or  “  Para¬ 
dise  Beet,”  as  the  case  may  be.  “  Grown  on  our  1,000- 
acre  seed  farm,  under  our  own  supervision  1”  Ten 
chances  to  one  he  will  bring  it  out  as  a  new  variety. 
Worse  yet,  to  the  100  or  perhaps  500  pounds  of  choice 
seed  the  grower  furnishes,  Smith  adds  as  much  more 
ordinary  6eed,  bought  in  the  open  market,  and  unloads 
the  whole  upon  a  guileless  public  as  “  Smith’s  Im¬ 
proved.”  A  few  packets  of  the  choice  seed  sent  to 
leading  gardeners  will  bring  in  plenty  of  flattering 
testimonials.  The  swindle  is  not  so  much  in  the  seed, 
but  in  the  misleading,  or  rather  mendacious  announce¬ 
ment.  The  buyer  gets  a  fair  article  possibly,  but  he 
has  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  it,  and  is  sure  to  be 
disappointed  in  the  results. 

Another  evil  is  the  multiplication  of  so-called  new 
varieties,  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  charging  ex¬ 
tortionate  prices  for  seeds  or  plants.  At  least  one- 
half  of  these  are  only  old  sorts  under  new  names 
There  has  been  such  a  multiplication  of  hybrids  that 
no  variety  of  any  species  is  exactly  fixed,  but  each 
will  present  more  or  less  varying  characteristics.  I 
believe  that  if  three-quarters  of  the  varieties  of  each 
species  of  garden  vegetables  could  be  utterly  destroyed, 
seeds  and  plants,  the  public  would  be  far  better 
suited.  Many  varieties  that  are  really  new — the  re¬ 
sults  of  cross-fertilization — are  either  inferior,  or  no 
improvement  upon  established  sorts,  and  many  more, 
while  showing  some  prominent  good  qualities  in  certain 
favorable  locations,  are  failure  when  planted  else¬ 
where.  This  fact  is  prolific  of  great  disappointment 
to  growers  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  One 
reads  the  glowing  descriptions  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
favorite  seedsman,  and  though  in  the  lists  of  the  more 
careful  dealers,  it  is  usually  prefaced  in  small  type, 
with  the  qualifying  statement,  “  originator’s  descrip¬ 
tion,”  he  accepts  what  is  said  as  Gospel  truth;  forget¬ 


ting  past  experience,  forgetting  that,  “  to  err  is 
human,”  he  rashly  orders  seed,  or  plant,  or  tree,  only 
to  learn  anew  that  nearly  all  chestnuts  are  wormy, 
and  that  facts  are  of  two  kinds,  facts  always  true,  and 
those  that  a  e  true  only  under  certain  conditions,  and 
which  are  often  more  misleading  than  direct  false¬ 
hoods. 

The  time  has  come  to  demand  a  reform  in  this 
matter.  A  boycott  should  be  instituted  against  all 
dishonest  or  unscrupulous  dealers.  I  would  include 
in  the  list  all  dealers  who  claim  to  sell  seeds  grown  on 
their  own  farms,  and  under  their  personal  supervision 
when  they  neither  own  nor  control  an  acre  of  land,  and 
their  stock  is  bought  of  the  regular  growers,  and  the 
dealers  who  claim  to  sell  “  improved  ”  this,  or  “  pedi¬ 
gree  ”  that,  when  the  seed  they  sell  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  that  of  others.  Most  standard  varieties 
are  grown  in  certain  localities,  and  whether  one  buys 
of  Smith  or  Jones,  or  Brown,  he  is  very  likely  to  get 
the  same  quality  of  seeds,  often  from  the  same  fields. 
I  would  also  include  every  dealer  who  permits  a 
description  to  go  into  his  catalogue,  that  he  does  not 
believe  will  prove  true  when  the  thing  described  is 
grown  under  average  conditions.  These  precautions 
might  not  leave  many  dealers  worthy  of  patronage, 
but  the  list  would  grow.  Most  of  our  leading  seeds¬ 
men  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  reform  in  this  line. 

Connecticut.  chas.  pikrson  augur. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

THEMlama  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  manufacture  a 
good  line  of  vehicles  and  harness.  Orders  can  be  sent  to  them  with 
safety. 

Frederick  Ludi.am,  140  Mai  ion  Lane,  New  York,  Issues  a  cata¬ 
logue  calling  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  '‘Cecrops  ”  fertilizers  and 
chemicals. 

The  Janesvll.e  Chemical  Works,  of  Janesville,  Wls  ,  make  a  spec¬ 
ialty  of  bone  fertilizers.  There  are  lots  of  Westers  farmers  who  want 
to  experiment  with  bone.  Here  Is  their  chance  to  buy  near  home. 

“How  1  Grow  Hops"  Is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  C.  H.  Curtis,  In 
which  the  author  gives  a  brief,  yet  clear  description  of  his  method  of 
growing  this  crop.  It  Is  mailed  free  by  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  Send  lor  It. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  subscriber  asked  how  to  clear  a  water  pipe  of 
quicksand.  We  advised  him  to  use  a  force  pump  and  drive  the  sand 
out.  He  procured  a  Field  Force  pump  and  cleared  his  pipe  without 
trouble.  The  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  makes  all 
sorts  of  pumps  and  spraying  outfits  of  the  best  quality. 

The  pulverizer  or  disc  harrow  manufactured  by  the  Johnston  Har¬ 
vester  Company,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has  an  exclusive  feature  In  the  con¬ 
nections  of  the  sections,  by  which  all  friction  between  them  Is 
avoided.  The  harrow  Is  made  In  all  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
all  sections  of  the  country.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  responsible 
houses  In  the  agricultural  implement  business,  and  a  catalogue  of  Its 
Implements,  which  will  ba  mailed  free,  will  be  found  of  Interest. 

People  like  to  deal  with  honest  men  and  to  know  when  men  are 
honest.  Enough  said,  now  read  this  :  “  Two  months  ago  we  wrote  to 
Geo.  W  P.  Jerrard  for  figures  on  potato  seed.  He  sent  them.  We 
thought  the  prices  a  little  too  high  for  the  quantity  we  wanted.  How¬ 
ever,  we  sent  the  money  with  the  order.  We  reoelved  the  seed  all 
right,  and  his  check  for  $f>4.24.  He  said  he  found  he  had  charged  us 
too  much  by  that  amount.”  W.  d.  bidoood. 

Churchland,  Va. 

There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  of  the  people  too  small  to  escape 
the  monopolists  and  trusts.  The  Reading  combine  has  forced  up  the 
price  of  coal  through  this  long,  cold  winter,  and  now  the  axe  manu¬ 
facturers  are  trying  to  form  a  trust  so  as  to  force  up  the  rices  of 
axes.  Seeing  that  they  can't  get  a  monopoly  on  the  wood  in  the  tree, 
they  set  about  levying  a  tax  on  the  farmers  fuel  by  making  him  pay 
more  for  the  axe  he  must  use  to  prepare  It  for  the  stove.  We  are  glad 
that  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  axes  has  so  far  resisted  the 
allurements  of  the  combine,  and  refused  to  go  Into  It.  This  is  the 
Kelly  Axe  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  makes 
one  of  the  best  axes  In  the  country,  and  as  long  as  it  keeps  out  of  the 
trust  and  by  Its  open  competition  with  the  combine  keeps  prices  down, 
no  farmer  ought  to  buy  any  other.  If  the  people  would  stick  by  such 
houses  tooth  and  nail,  they  would  make  short  work  of  the  trusts. 


Morgan  Grape  and  Berry 


ALL  FARMERS  AGREE  THAT 


WROUGHT- IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCE 


for  Lawns,  Churches  and  School  Houses. 

FARM  and  CEMETERY  FENCE 

with.  Iron  Posts  and  Wire. 

ELLIS  &  HELFENBERCER, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

189  South  Mississippi  Street. 


Potatoes  Need  Fertilizers, 

their  experience  has  proven  that  commercial  fertilizers  grow  a  smoother  and  more  salable  crop. 

To  meet  the  demand,  we  manufacture  our 

- SPECIAL  POTATO  MANURE, - 

which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  crop,  and  has  proven  its  value  wherever  tried. 

THE  STANDARD  BRANDS: 

Tip-Top  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate, 
Farmers’ Choice  Bone  Phosphate, 
Normal  Bone  Phosphate, 

Improved  Super-Phosphate, 

are  complete  manures,  and  adapted  for  general  use  on  all  crops.  They  supply  the  plant  with  the  best  available  food,  and 
meet  its  demands  in  all  stages  of  growth.  They  are  profitable  to  use,  as  they  supply  a  good  crop,  and  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  land  for  the  next  year.  Write  for  circular,  giving  analyses  and  testimonials  from  parties  who  have  used  the  goods. 

Address  the  manufacturers, 


Agents  Wanted 
in  Sections 

Unoccupied. 


I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  COMPANY, 

No.  2  South  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FIFTY-FOUR  AND  THE  NEW  CELERY  CULTURE. 

T  15  the  girl  welcomed  the  weekly  visits  of  the 
youthful  Rural  in  its  simple  dress  of  two  leaves 
with  a  little  knot  of  a  story  tucked  in  at  the  back. 
To-day  the  old  lady  of  54  still  looks  for  the  weekly 
comings  of  The  Rural.  Yes;  older  grown,  both 
Rural  and  reader.  Thk  Rural  now  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  stronger  suit  of  material,  has  taken  on  more 
elaborate  trimmings,  fits  more  perfectly  the  present 
wants  of  the  present  age,  and  with  a  thankful  heart 
for  its  prosperity  I  peruse  its  columns  seeking  knowl¬ 
edge  and  am  benefited.  And  speaking  of  modern 
helps,  let  me  mention  our  experience  with  the  New 
Celery  Culture.  After  fitting  the  ground,  which  is  a 
clay  loam  rather  heavy,  we  sowed  in  drills  seven 
inches  apart.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  season  and  the 
plants  were  late  in  coming  up  ;  the  weeds  grew  faster 
than  the  celery  and  our  faith  became  faint.  Time 
waits  for  no  man  and  fall  came  pressing  upon  us. 
However,  we  began  to  weed  and  cleaned  off  part  of 
the  bed,  about  two  rods  long  and  one  wide.  The 
celery  finally  began  to  grow,  and  we  commenced  run¬ 
ning  the  wheel  hoe,  keeping  the  earth  mellow,  and 
watering  nearly  every  day.  As  soon  as  the  celery 
became  large  enough  our  chickens  thought  it  nice  eat¬ 
ing  and  ate  it  off  several  times.  At  last  we  wired 
them  out  and  thinned  out  the  bed,  leaving  two  or  three 
thousand  plants  and  setting  those  that  we  pulled 
in  trenches  to  be  banked  up.  Then  we  began  to  use 
chemicals  in  solution  on  the  bed,  sprinkling  it  once 
in  two  weeks.  The  celery  began  to  stretch  up  surpris¬ 
ingly  and  was  blanching  nicely  when  along  came 
that  hard  weather  and  froze  it  stiff.  Down  went  our 
hopes  !  Sympathizing  neighbors  came  in  to  see  our 
frozen  experiment.  Rut  in  a  day  the  weather  changed 
and,  reconnoitering,  we  made  the  discovery  that  the 
celery  was  not  spoiled  as  we  supposed,  but  was  as 
crisp  and  nice  as  one  would  wish ;  the  ground  had 
drawn  out  the  frost.  With  thankful  hearts  we  pro¬ 
cured  boxes  and  packed  it  away,  roots  and  all,  in  the 
cellar  to  finish  blanching. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  we  think 
the  New  Culture  the  best  way  to  raise  celery  for 
profit.  We  shall  try  again  this  year,  sowing  earlier 
and  transplanting  ;  as  in  transplanting  one  can  keep 
the  bed  in  better  growing  condition  and  there  will  be 
no  tap-roots.  f.  a.  c. 

MR.  JONES’S  OPINION  OF  MRS.  SMITH. 

R.  JONES  “  had  his  opinion”  of  Mrs.  Smith.  He 
did  not  think  it  at  all  proper  for  Mrs.  Smith  to 
do  her  own  work ;  he  had  even  seen  her  hanging 
clothes  upon  the  line  !  Of  course  he  could  not  say 
positively  that  she  did  all  the  family  washing,  but  he 
was  quite  sure  she  did  a  part  of  it ;  she  had  told  Mrs. 
Jones  as  much.  He  would  put  a  veto  on  her  doing 
such  work  if  he  were  Smith. 

“  It  does  not  matter,  as  far  as  the  work  is  concerned. 

I  suppose  she  is  strong  and  able  to  do  it,  but  people 
might  construe  it  as  a  reflection  upon  Smith  for  not 
hiring  such  commonplace  work  done.  Fudge,  I  say, 
on  Mrs.  Smith’s  fastidious,  foolish  notions  about  not 
liking  to  send  the  washing  out  for  fear,  forsooth,  of 
contagious  diseases  !  and  her  refined  ideas  that  render 
a  washwoman  in  the  house  ‘  so  disagreeable  that  she 
prefers  doing  the  work  herself  to  the  presence  of  such 
uncultured  help’ - 

“She  is  a  good  housekeeper,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it,  and  an  excellent  cook  ;  a  more  delicious  tur¬ 
key,  better  cranberry  sauce,  flakier  biscuits  never 
graced  a  table  than  Mrs.  Smith  served  at  her  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner.  And,  besides  doing  all  her  work,  she 
seems  to  have  as  much  extra  time  as  if  she  had  a  hired 
girl  in  the  kitchen.  I  do  not  know  how  she  does  man¬ 
age  to  accomplish  so  much.  It  is  pleasant,  of  course, 
not  to  be  dependent  upon  hired  help  ;  it  saves  expense, 
any  amount  of  worry  and  vexation,  and  time,  too,  for 
that  matter  ;  for  who  could  compute  the  time  that  is 
spent  in  discussing  the  shortcomings  of  the  ‘  hired 
girl?’  But  the  name,  and  the  looks  of  the  thing! 
What  must  people  think  of  Smith  when  they  know 
that  his  wife  is  the  family  cook,  the  chambermaid,  in 
short,  the  household  drudge  ! 

“  I  should  think  Mrs.  Smith  would  feel  out  of  her 
element  when  she  meets  with  the  other  ladies  at  sew¬ 
ing  circles  snd  the  like,  where  the  servant  problem  is 
sure  to  be  discussed  as  much  as  the  unfortunate 
heathen.  She  can  relate  no  interesting  experiences  as 
to  the  defects  of  the  last  girl  and  the  unheard  of  ways 
of  the  new  one  ! 

“  Indeed,  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
Smiths  contrive  to  maintain  their  social  standing  if 
Mrs.  Smith  persists  in  her  plebeian  ways.  She  would 


far  better  command  the  respect  of  her  husband  and 
family  and  all  her  acquaintances,  by  stepping  up  a 
few  rounds  on  the  ladder,  so  to  speak  In  other  words, 
when  people  have  been  successful  or  ‘lucky,’ one  might 
almost  say,  as  the  Smiths  have  been,  they  ought  to 
‘adapt’  themselves  to  their  prosperity.  If,  instead 
of  spending  her  time  in  the  kitchen,  frying  and  boil¬ 
ing,  stewing  and  baking,  Mrs.  Smith  would  devote 
herself  more  to  teaching  her  children  refinement  and 
culture,  if  she  would  bring  a  stronger  influence  to  bear 
upon  their  daily  conduct,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
ways  of  polite  society,  it  would,  to  my  mind,  be  a 
blessing  to  them  and  to  Smith. 

“  Why,  those  Smith  children  will  always  be  ill  at 
ease  at  a  ‘  course  dinner,’  if  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  having  them  at  home.  I  do  not  suppose  they  ever 
use  finger  bowls,  and  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
little  things  seemingly  unimportant,  which  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  constitute  polite  society.  The  mother’s  influ¬ 
ence  tells  upon  her  children;  children’s  manners  are 
an  index  to  the  mother’s  character 

“  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  anything  out  of 
the  way  in  the  Smith  children  :  they  are  quiet  and 
well  behaved,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  with  little 
or  no  training  in  etiquette,  they  cannot  fail  to  grow 
up  ignorant  of  the  commonest  usages  and  requirements 
of  refined  society. 

“  How  it  does  look,  for  instance,  to  see  persons 
perched  on  a  round  too  high  for  them.  How  ill  at 
ease  they  are;  how  they  watch  every  movement  of 
those  about  them,  and  are  almost  afraid  to  breathe 
for  fear  breathing  will  not  be  considered  the  correct 
thing.  Such  persons  are  always  awkward  and  self- 
conscious;  and  their  efforts  to  conceal  their  embar¬ 
rassment  render  them  all  the  more  conspicuous,  and 
in  my  opi-ion  this  is  just  what  the  Smith  children  will 
develop  into:  they  can  not  do  otherwise,  with  their 
present  environment.”  mrs.  w.  a.  kellerman. 


THE  WORK  TABLE  FOR  MARCH. 

HIS  is  indeed  an  exacting,  busy  world  ;  and  the 
housewife  who  would  not  only  succeed  in  her 
onerous  vocation  but  do  it  with  the  least  possible 
friction  and  wear,  and  have  the  most  leisure  for  rest 
and  improvement,  must  be  not  only  systematic  but 
prompt  and  thorough.  The  time-honored  rule  of  con¬ 
duct,  “  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in 
its  place,”  is  scarcely  less  essential  to  success  than  the 
more  modern  one,  “  a  time  for  everything,  and  every¬ 
thing  on  time.”  During  the  comparative  leisure  of 
January  and  February  the  thrifty  housewife  should 
have  repaired  and  replenished  the  supply  of  bedding, 
table  linen  and  underwear,  and  then  March  will  find 
her  ready  to  attend  to  the  summer  clothing  of  her 
family. 

I  know  that  on  dairy  farms  the  supply  of  milk  that 
must  be  made  into  butter  often  makes  this  a  busy 
month  for  the  housewife.  But  if  she  is  self-controlled 
and  wise  enough,  not  to  chafe  and  fret  when  the 
bright  sun  penetrates  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
rooms  and  illuminates  the  inevitable  wear  and  dust 
of  winter;  and  to  resist  every  temptation  to  commence 
house-cleaning  until  the  chill  of  winter  is  well  out  of 
the  air,  and  even  then  will  “  make  haste  slowly,” 
very  much  sewing  can  be  accomplished. 

Especially  will  this  be  so  if  she  determines  to  make 
no  more  elaborate,  over-trimmed  garments  for  her 
children’s  wear.  Women,  especially  mothers,  have 
more  need  of  firm,  decided  opinions  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  dress  when  purchasing  and  making  summer 
clothing  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Our 
manufacturers  have  made  such  rapid  strides  in  dyeing 
and  weaving  cotton  fabrics  ‘that  goods  of  beautiful 
designs  and  colorings  can  be  had  for  a  merely  nominal 
price.  The  same  is  true  of  machine-made  laces  and 
embroideries,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  tucks,  puffs  and  ruffles  can  be 
made  on  a  sewing  machine,  tempts  many  an  already 
over-burdened  mother  to  add  an  appalling  burden  of 
laundry  work  to  her  other  tasks.  For  even  if  one  has 
a  maid-of-all-work,  she  often  lacks  time  or  is  incom¬ 
petent  to  do  this  work  nicely,  and  thus  it  devolves 
upon  the  over-worked  mother.  Cheap  wash  goods 
may  indeed  be  a  boon,  but  some  of  them  are  dear  at 
any  price  ;  for  it  costs  just  as  much  for  trimmings  for 
thin,  sleazy  goods  as  for  that  which  is  firm  and 
durable. 

Select  handsome  as  well  as  good  materials,  and  make 
children’s  garments  tastefully  and  nicely  fitting  ;  but 
other  than  some  pretty  neck  finish,  let  them  be  made 
simply. 

Domestic  seersucker  and  even  Scotch  ginghams  are 
now  so  cheap  and  handsome  in  their  various  modifi¬ 


cations  of  checks,  plaids  and  stripes  that  it  is  rarely  ad¬ 
visable  to  buy  prints  in  other  than  the  indigo  high 
grades  for  adults  or  children’s  every-day  wear.  But 
in  cutting  washable  ginghams  do  not  fail  to  remember 
to  make  allowance  for  shrinkage.  Light  weight,  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  cloth  makes  excellent  linings  for 
half-fitting  gingham  dresses  and  shrinks  about  as 
much  as  domestic  gingham. 

In  making  children’s  aprons  and  dresses  do  not  fail 
to  put  an  inter-lining  in  the  hems  for  buttons  and 
button  holes,  and  to  hold  a  small  darning  needle  be¬ 
tween  the  garment  and  button  when  sewing  the  latter 
on.  Enough  material  should  always  be  purchased  for 
new  sleeves,  and  if  not  hurried  when  making  the  gar¬ 
ment,  the  extra  pair  can  be  made  more  easily  then 
than  afterwards  ;  and  you  will  surely  appreciate  them 
when  the  hurried  mending  day  comes.  Much  can  also 
be  done  when  making  every-day  cotton  dresses  to  in¬ 
crease  their  wearing  capacity,  and  to  lighten  the  task 
of  mending  by  inserting  pieces  (matching  the  design 
accurately)  between  the  lining  and  outside  at  the 
elbows  and  under  the  arms. 

In  making  sateen,  batiste  and  other  nice  cotton 
dresses  no  thought  is  taken  of  their  being  laundered  ; 
but  they  are  made  as  tightly  fitting,  and  boned  and 
trimmed  as  precisely  as  worsted  or  silk  goods  would 
be.  But  unless  one  has  an  extensive  wardrobe  it  is 
best  not  to  iudulge  in  expensive  cotton  gowns  like  the 
pale  tinted  silk  stripes,  temptations  of  the  coming 
season.  Light  weight  woolen  goods  are  no  warmer, 
and  they  have  many  points  of  superiority,  and  when 
once  a  cotton  gown  has  become  so  crumpled  that 
ironing  has  to  be  resorted  to,  its  freshness,  daintiness 
and  beauty  are  gone,  and  one  would  wish  it  had  been 
woolen.  KATHERINE  B.  JOHNSON. 


Variation  Puddings.— These,  from  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  are  handy  variations  of  that  old  familiar  base, 
corn-starch  : 

No.  1.  To  one-half  pint  of  milk  add  the  same  of 
coffee  ;  sweeten  a  little.  When  boiling  hot,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch,  wet  up  in  cold  milk. 
Stir  well  and  pour  off,  when  it  thickens,  into  shapes. 
Serve  with  cream. 

No.  2.  One  pint  of  milk,  sweeten ;  one-half  cupful 
of  stoned  raisins.  When  hot,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  corn-starch.  Flavor  with  lemon.  Cook  and  serve 
as  in  No.  1. 

No.  3.  One  pint  of  milk,  one-half  cupful  of  blanched 
and  pounded  almonds,  one-quarter  cupful  of  sugar, 
almond  to  flavor.  Heat  and  add  two  even  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  corn-starch.  When  a  little  cool,  add  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Imprudent  Convalescents.— There  is,  perhaps,  no 
time  at  which  people  are  more  liable  to  catch  cold  than 
during  convalescence.  This  is  particularly  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  case  of  those  diseases  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  scaling  of  the  skin,  such  as  scarlatina,  ery¬ 
sipelas,  measles,  etc.  A  chill  to  the  surface,  after  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever,  may  give  rise  to  consequences 
worse  than  the  original  disease.  The  way  in  which 
the  mischief  arises  is  this  :  The  skin  is  in  a  transition 
state,  as  it  were,  and  is  deprived  of  its  natural  cover¬ 
ing,  the  so-called  scarf  skin,  so  that  all  its  numerous 
little  glands  and  pores  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
cold.  A  chill  occurs,  the  secretions  from  the  skin 
(which  are  very  large  in  quantity)  are  stopped,  and 
thrown  in  upon  other  organs,  such  as  the  lungs  or  kid¬ 
neys,  which  endeavor,  as  it  were,  to  take  on  for  a  time 
the  function  of  the  skin  ;  but  this  sometimes  proves 
too  much  for  them,  and  the  overtaxed  organs  become 
inflamed.  In  this  way,  not  only  is  there  incurred  great 
danger,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  kidney  especially, 
chronic  disease  may  be  left  which  the  patient  can 
never  get  rid  of.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  chills  ;  he  should  not  leave  his  bed  till  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  ;  he  should  be  clothed  in  flannel  from 
head  to  foot ;  and  in  cold,  damp,  windy  weather  he 
should  not  venture  out  of  doors. 


One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in 
any  part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written 
your  name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Write  with  a  Pen. — Open  Eyes  see  too 
many  items  written  faintly  with  a 
pencil. 

Please  Note. — That  the  “  Open  Eyes  ” 
offer  is  withdrawn,  except  to  those  who 
have  already  paid  a  portion  of  their  year’s 
subscription. 

Easy  Frosting'. — Two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk,  flavored,  one  cupful  of  sifted,  pul¬ 
verized  sugar.  Spread  when  the  cake  is 
cool.  G.  B.  H. 

Always  on  Hand. — For  a  dry  cough,  use 
syrup  or  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  ; 
sprinkle  with  black  pepper,  ground  fine  ; 
mix  and  just  give  a  little  at  a  time.  I 
seldom  have  to  administer  it  more  than 
two  or  three  times,  and  in  two  or  three 
nights  the  cough  will  be  broken,  m.  o.  w. 

Farm  Mittens. — A  good  investment  is  a 
pair  of  the  heavy  red  woolen  mittens 
with  leather  palms,  as  the  leather,  if  a 
good  quality  is  selected,  may  be  faced  on 
a  pair  of  home-made  cloth  mittens,  when 
the  original  foundation  is  worn  out.  I 
have  done  this  twice  this  winter,  and 
the  leather  is  worthy  of  yet  another  re¬ 
inforcement.  SAC-LOMA8. 

Wall  Pocket  Wanted. — Please  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  cheap,  easily  made  wall 
pocket  for  papers ;  one  with  several 
compartments  preferred.  e.  s  b. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  some  one  who  is 
yet  in  arrears  for  part  of  her  “  Open 
Eyes  ”  subscription.  The  first  new,  good 
idea  will  be  used. — Ed. 

A  Soapstone  Griddle. — How  can  I  pre¬ 
pare  a  soapstone  griddle  so  that  the 
cakes  will  not  stick  to  it.?  j  t.  s. 

Ans. — An  old  housekeeper  says  that 
such  griddles  should  be  soaked  in  warm 
lard,  or  other  oil  for  hours,  before  using. 
Thus  they  absorb  enough  to  suffice  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  no  further  greasing 
is  necessary. 

President  and  King  to  Touch  the  Buttons. 

— It  is  proposed  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
cable  with  the  electrical  apparatus  at 
Jackson  Park,  and,  at  a  given  moment 
on  May  1,  have  President  Cleveland, 
standing  in  full  view  of  the  audience  at 
the  Exposition  Grounds,  and  King  Al- 
phonso,  surrounded  by  the  royal  family 
at  Madrid,  press  the  electric  buttons 
simultaneously. 

Linoleum. — Regarding  this,  the  Trib¬ 
une  says  that  it  is  floor-cloth  made  of 
ground  cork  and  linseed  oil,  hardened 
by  a  process  of  oxidation,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  durable  floor  coverings. 
There  is  also  a  floor  covering  quite  simi¬ 
lar  to  linoleum,  which  is  probably  sold 
for  it  now,  made  of  the  blown  pulp  of 
wood,  which  is  equally  durable.  A  very 
fair  quality  of  likoleum,  in  plain  brown, 
without  a  pattern,  may  be  purchased  at 
75  cents  a  square  yard.  Plain  brown  lino¬ 
leum  is  a  neater  choice  in  color  than  any 
figured  one,  but  it  shows  mud  more.  The 
best  way  of  treating  a  linoleum  is  to  wax 
or  oil  it  like  a  hard-wood  floor.  This 
treatment  not  only  makes  it  more  dur¬ 
able,  but  improves  its  appearance.  In  a 
farm  kitchen,  where  men  come  in  with 
muddy  feet,  it  would  be  better  to  use  oil, 
rubbing  it  in  so  as  to  leave  none  on  the 


The  Marked  Success 

of  Scott’s  Emulsion  in  consump¬ 
tion,  scrofula  and  other  forms  of 
hereditary  disease  is  due  to  its 
powerful  food  properties. 


rapidly  creates  healthy  flesh — 
proper  weight.  Hereditary 
taints  develop  only  when  the 
system  becomes  weakened. 

Nothing  in  the  world 
of  medicine  has  been 
so  successful  in  dis¬ 
eases  that  are  most 
menacing  to  life .  Phy¬ 
sicians  everywhere 
prescribe  it. 

Prepared  by  Scott  k  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


surface  to  collect  dust.  A  good  linoleum 
ought  to  last  for  years  and  show  no  signs 
of  wear.  Such  floor  coverings  are  used 
for  years  in  stores,  offices  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  places,  where  the  continual  tread  of 
customers  would  wear  an  ordinary  oil¬ 
cloth  to  shreds  in  a  few  months. 

Buttermilk  Yeast.— Soak  two  cakes  of 
yeast  until  soft,  add  one  pint  of  warm 
water,  mix  in  flour  enough  to  make  a 
thick  sponge  and  let  stand  until  light. 
Boil  one  quart  of  buttermilk  and  thicken 
with  Indian  meal.  Let  it  cool,  then  stir 
in  the  yeast ;  let  it  rise  again,  and  when 
light  make  into  cakes  and  let  dry  care¬ 
fully.  This  yeast  will  raise  bread  more 
quickly  than  that  which  we  usually  buy 
at  the  store,  and  you  can  have  it  fresh  as 
often  as  you  please.  mbs.  a.  l.  l. 

Not  Yet,  Hawaii. — One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  President  was  to  recall  the 
Hawaiian  treaty  from  the  Senate.  Not 
yet  will  Liliuokalani  get  her  plum  from 
the  United  States  in  exchange  for  the 
right  to  her  island  kingdom.  Possibly 
the  17-year-old  Kaiulani,  now  in  this 
country  to  protest  against  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  her  inheritance,  will  regard  this 
action  of  President  Cleveland  as  the 
direct  result  of  her  protest,  and  give  him 
credit  accordingly. 

Artistic  Rag  Carpet.— When  it  is  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  living  room  that  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  a  rag  carpet  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  is  capable  of  adding  to 
rather  than  detracting  from  the  beauty 
of  the  room.  How  ?  By  separating  all 
white  and  light-colored  rags  from  the 
rest  and  dyeing  them  a  deep  cream  or 
light-brown  tint.  A  carpet  woven  of 
these  will  present  much  the  appearance 
of  an  oak  flooring  in  tint  and  will  form 
an  effective  background  for  the  small 
mats  and  rugs  made  from  the  brighter 
and  darker  pieces.  e.  h.  c. 

California's  Choice. — With  all  her  wealth 
of  choice,  it  is  said  that  California’s  room 
in  the  Woman’s  Building  is  to  be  a  cactus 
room.  The  soft,  gray  green,  the  deHcate 
crimson,  the  copperas  yellow  and  the 
creamy  white  of  that  lovely  blossom  will 
be  seen  in  the  hues  of  the  decoration. 
The  entire  room  is  to  be  paneled  in  red¬ 
wood,  ornately  carved.  The  stained  glass 
window  is  to  have  the  cactus  for  the 
decorative  motive.  Tables  and  mantels 
are  to  be  of  redwood,  and  the  biggest 
grizzly  bear-skin  ever  seen  in  the  State  is 
to  be  spread  out  before  the  fireplace. 

Women  to  the  Fore  at  Chicago.— A  tele¬ 
gram  from  Chicago  says  that  there  have 
been  some  excitement  and  not  a  little 


Combined  Underwear  — Why  not,  instead 
of  combining  undervest  and  drawers  as 
suggested,  buy  the  “Union”  underwear, 
and  thus  save  time,  trouble  and  the 
bother  of  making  over  ready-made  cloth¬ 
ing  ?  Then  there  will  be  no  bungling 
seams  about  the  waist  and  no  cloth 
wasted.  They  can  be  bought  now  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  cheap  as  the  others.  I 
wish  every  woman  would  wear  them, 
they  are  so  much  easier  than  anything 
else.  m.  J.  s. 

[The  above,  from  a  young  housekeeper, 
is  given  chiefly  in  order  that  we  may  say 
that  the  great  question  with  regard  to 
all-wool  combined  underwear  is  how  to 
procure  it  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price. 
No  wearer  of  it  but  will  be  grateful  to 
M.  J.  S.,  if  she  can  tell  us  where  the 
Union  all-wool  goods  can  be  bought  at 
anything  like  the  price  for  a  single 
suit,  which  the  usual  two  pieces  cost. — 
Ed.] 

For  Colds,  Toothache  and  Neuralgia.— 

Ho\y  many  have  seen  equal  parts  of 
mustard  and  lard  mixed,  rubbed  on  to 
the  chest  and  throat  until  the  skin  is  red, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  taken 
internally,  and  know  that  it  will  cure  a 
very  bad  cold  which  has  settled  on  the 
lungs,  or  sore  throat  ?  How  many  have 
used  catnip  for  neuralgia  in  the  head  and 
face  ?  Steep  the  leaves  in  enough  water 
to  saturate  flannel  cloths,  and  apply  these 
to  the  parts  affected  For  toothache 
take  the  moistened  leaves  and  lay  against 
the  aching  tooth  as  hot  as  they  can  be 
borne.  There  is  something  about  the 
leaves  of  catnip  which  is  very  soothing 
and  quieting  to  the  nerves  and  will  bring 
almost  immediate  relief.  f.  a.  h. 


Ir  yon  name  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  yon 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

The  Kind  of 

medicine 

you  need  is  the 

old  reliable  tonic  and 

blood-purifier, 


SARSAPARILLA 


it 


We  buy  lamp-chimneys  by 
the  dozen  ;  they  go  on  snap¬ 
ping  and  popping  and  flying 
in  pieces  ;  and  we  go  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  very  same  chimneys 
year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to 
sell  us  a  chimney  a  week  for 
every  lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “  pearl  glass  ”  do 
not  break  from  heat;  they  are  made  of  tough 
glass.  Try  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


PATENT  Lambskin-with- 
wool-on  shoe-swob  and 
book — How  to  Take  Care  of 
Leather  —  both  free  at  the 
store. 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil,  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Before  Buying  send 

Fence 

Machine, 

for  a  free  Catalogue 
to  THE  RICHMOND  CHECK  ROWER  CO., 
Richmond,  Ind. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


A  DAY.  Agent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  K.  H.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mloh 


Beware 


■  ANIFACTIIIKHS  OF  WA3IUNU  COJl- 
POl’NI)8  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothoa  dean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
tha  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  the  IlOCKKK  WA8I1EK  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
KOCKEIt  WA8IIKK  is  warranted  to 
wash  MM)  ITHCKH  IN  ONE  HOIK. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  descriptioa. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  „ 

Ft.  Waynet  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  agent*. 


amusement  among  the  World’s  Fair  peo¬ 
ple  in  Washington.  The  cause,  as  stated, 
is  that  by  a  curious  blunder  in  writing 
the  final  draft  of  the  World’s  Fair  appro¬ 
priation,  the  Women’s  Board  is  given 
absolute  control  of  the  $570,000  for  all 
World’s  Fair  premiums  and  awards.  In 
short,  by  an  error,  the  entire  system  of 
granting  premiums  at  the  World’s  Fair 
is  turned  over  by  Congress  to  women. 
The  error  came  about  by  the  clerk 
writing  the  words  “  lady  managers  ”  in 
the  wrong  blank  space. 

Bread  and  Milk  for  Baby. — I  tried  bread 
and  milk  for  my  eight- month  baby’s  first 
solid  food:  she  would  eat  little  of  it,  as  it 
seemed  hard  for  her  to  swallow.  She  tired 
of  oatmeal  gruel  in  a  few  days.  Then 
I  tried  bread  and  milk  again.  As  the  for¬ 
mer  seemed  a  little  dry, I  poured  hot  water 
on  it  first,  then  turned  it  off  and  added 
milk:  this  she  liked  and  never  tired  of  it 
in  three  months’  use.  The  water  softens 
the  vread,  dilutes  and  warms  the  milk. 
Care  should  be  taken  noi  to  stir  the  food 
and  make  it  salvy.  Break  the  bread  into 
the  cup,  pour  the  hot  water  on  and  off 
again  carefully;  then  add  the  milk  and 
cut  it  through  with  a  spoon,  e.  g.  k. 

The  Palmer  Souvenir  Spoon. —  The 
scheme  which  has  taken  strongest  hold 
of  Mrs.  Palmer,  the  World’s  Fair  Lady 
Manager,  is  to  reproduce  the  Woman’s 
Building  in  permanent  form  in  the 
down-town  district  of  Chicago.  This  is 
for  a  monument  to  Woman’s  Endeavor. 
Ways  and  means  are  being  canvassed, 
and  to  gain  the  latter,  Mrs.  Palmer  has 
consented  to  allow  her  portrait  to  adorn 
a  souvenir  spoon,  to  be  sold  during  the 
exposition.  Having  declined  to  have  her 
portrait  upon  either  the  badge  or  the 
seal  of  the  hoard  of  Lady  Managers, 
she  has  at  last  capitulated  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  permanent  Woman’s  Building. 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


can  have 
no  substitute. 
Cures  others, 


will  cure  you 


If  you  have  no  appetite.  Indigestion, 

|  Flatulence,  Sick -Headache,  “all  run  | 
"  down”  or  losing;  flesh,  take 

Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills; 

J  They  tone  up  the  weak  stomach  and  ( 
build  up  the  flagging  energies.  J55o. 

)••••••••< 


w 

J  Alfred  Peats  { 

•  WALL  PAPER  I 


Send  5c  for  postage  on  ioo  beautiful  sam¬ 
ples  and  our  guide,  “Mow  to  Paper  and 
Economy  in  Home  Decoration,”  will 
be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor 
Paper  io,  o  i-2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold 
Paper,  5c  to  9c.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS,  Wall  Paper  Merchant, 

136-138  W.  Madison  8t  30-32  W.  Thirteenth  St. 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


QUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  salted  for  an  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  BUngs,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  *  FARRINGTON. 

Tanghannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE 


WALL  PAPER 

The  roost  oompleto  set  o 4  samples  ET  13  ET  * 

and  instructions  how  to  paper  sent  q  I V  C,  K 

We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  IntheL _ 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  oor^  samples  before  purchaBing. 

'  i.lI.S.r”’"”  ~~  "  ” 


CHAK. 


.  KII.LEN,614&  olttSo.  20th  St.  I’hila. 


AA/irr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
Wire.  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

^  |  Q  Buyta  805.00  Improved  Oxford  81ne*r 
ylfc  Sowing  Machine*,  perfeo*  working,  reliable, 
flnelj  finished,  adapted  to  light  tad  heavy  wWL 
with  a  oomplete  set  of  the  lateet  in  p.*oeed  eitaokmettfs 
FREE.  Each  machine  la  guaranteed  jr  6  years.  Bn 
dlr«o»  from  our  factory,  and  tare  dealers  and  ag*n« 
profit.  PREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  OATALOtHJE. 

OXFORD  MFQ.  GO.,  DEPT.b  32,  Chicago.  M. 


WALL  PAPER 

■  ■  boy  handsome  paper  anc 


4c.  to  5()c.  a  roll. 
Send  80.  for  100  fine 

_ samples.  SH  .OO  will 

boy  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 
room.  THOS.  i.  MYERS.  ISIS  Market  St..  Phils.,  Pi 


ABENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 


or  oommlaslon.  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Gha 
Ink  Rraetng  PenoH.  Agents  matting  M0  per  week 
Monroe  Wraser  Mf’g  Co..  X  17B,  La  Oresee,  Wis. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  gees 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  communities. 
PTThey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (It 

lines  to  the  Inch) . N  oents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  Hne..26  " 

Yearly  orders,  oeoupylng  10  or  more  Uses, 

per  agate  line . 26  “ 

Reading  Notloes,  ending  with  "Ado.,”  per 

llneleaded . 76  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  leas  than  SI 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
CW-ABBOLUTHLY  ©NH  PRICE  ORLY  jfl 


The  Seventh  Year’s 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  It  In  the  past. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  Send  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  8d.,  or  8j4  marks,  or  10H  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Pest  ©flee  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RUBAI,  PBBLISnNG  COMPANY, 
Times  Building;,  New  York. 
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ONLY  FIVE  WEEKS. 


Only  28  working  days  left  for  you  to  get 
part  of  or  increase  your  share  of  the  $2,000 
cash  to  be  divided  May  1. 

You  have  only  to  secure  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  either  Thk  Rukal  New- 
Yorker  or  to  American  Gardening  (or 
some  of  each,  five  in  all),  to  entitle  you 
to  a  share  in  the  cash.  When  you  see 
how  few  really  share  in  this,  and  how 
large  their  proportion  is,  you  will  regret 
not  having  worked  for  some  of  it.  Of  the 
8200  divided  January  1  among  the  “trial  ” 
club  raisers,  they  each  received  more  than 
they  sent  to  us  originally  for  the  clubs. 

Many  will  lose  the  opportunity  just  be¬ 
cause  you  think  that  you  might  not  win. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  a  gain  to  those 
who  send  in  the  little  clubs  required. 

But  every  club  raiser  must  win  a  hand¬ 
some  compensation  under  the  conditions 
of  our  offers.  There  is  no  lottery  or 
chance  about  it. 

The  valuable  “specials”  are  mostly 
going  begging  for  some  one  to  win  them 
under  the  very  easy  conditions.  Every 
club  raiser  (of  five  or  more)  Is  certain  to 
secure  one  of  the  valuable  “  special  ”  prizes, 
and  also  a  share  in  the  $2,000  cash. 

For  particulars  refer  to  your  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  17,  or  a  new 
one  will  be  sent  you  if  that  is  lost. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Where  can  I  get  the  eggs  of  English  pheasants  for 
hatching  purposes,  or  the  birds  themselves  ’ 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans. — Write  to  Verner  de  Guelse,  Mahwah.  N.  J., 
or  to  S.  B.  Schleffelln,  958  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

How  can  I  fight  the  currant  worm?  B.  A.  B. 

Afton,  N.  V. 

Ans.— Spray  the  bushes  with  white  hellebore  dis¬ 
solved  In  water,  about  a  tablespoonful  to  a  pall  of 
water.  Be  sure  to  begin  operations  before  the  worms' 
and  repeat  as  occasion  demands. 

What  Is  a  plan  for  a  combination  hen  house  for  all 
purposes,  including  an  arrangement  for  sitting  hens? 
Havana,  N.  Y.  3.  E.  G. 

Ans. — We  have  now  In  preparation  an  article  de¬ 
scribing  a  very  successful  poultry  farm  Illustrated 
with  photographs  taken  on  the  spot.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  hit  your  case  exactly. 

How  can  encumbers  be  packed  on  a  large  scale  ? 
Efiu  Claire,  Wls.  P.  D. 

ANS.— The  methods  followed  by  those  who  put  up 
pickles,  etc.,  on  a  large  scale  are  usually  not  given 
to  the  public.  They  are  largely  trade  secrets,  and  It 
Is  difficult  to  obtain  them.  We  will  have  something 
about  this  later,  when  It  Is  more  seasonable.  Another 
thing:  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  small  operator  to  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  those  who  perform  these  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  large  scale. 

What  are  full  directions  for  making  an  Insrtument 
after  the  plan  of  the  mimeograph,  by  which  one  can 
make  a  large  number  of  duplicates  from  one  copy? 

G.  C.  w. 

Ans. — The  mimeograph  and  other  similar  devices 
are  covered  by  letters  patent,  and  It  would  be  very 
unwise  to  undertake  their  manufacture,  even  were 
the  process  known,  and  It  Is  not  to  us.  Our  former 
attempts  at  manufacturing  anything  of  this  kind 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  It  Is  generally 
cheaper  In  the  end  to  purchase  such  an  article  out¬ 
right. 

1.  How  soon  should  young  brooder-kept  chicks  be 
fed  grit  ?  2.  Can  anything  be  done  for  chicks  affected 
with  leg  weakness  ?  Can  anything  be  fed  to  prevent 
?  3.  What  should  young  chicks  be  fed  for  the  first 
month  ?  A.  f. 

*  Ans.— 1.  As  soon  as  they  will  eat  It.  The  best  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  floor  of  a  brooder  Is  dry  sand  which  will 
usually  furnish  all  the  grit  needed.  2.  Remove  the 
cause.  The  weakness  Is  usually  caused  by  too  much 
bottom  heat,  and  also  by  forcing  a  too  rapid  growth. 
Avoid  these,  and  feed  plenty  of  bone.  3.  Almost 
anything  that  Isn’t  sloppy,  and  avoid  much  meat 
during  the  first  two  weeks.  A  cake  made  of  equal 
parts  of  corn  and  oatmeal  and  bran  Is  good.  Cracked 
corn  and  wheat  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  It.  Give 
plenty  of  green  food. 

What  Is  a  recipe  for  preserving  or  packing  eggs  ? 
Shelbyville,  Mich.  N.  m.  d. 

Ans.— There  are  a  number  of  different  processes, 
more  or  less  elaborate.  The  simplest,  easiest  and 
cheapest  is  to  pack  fresh-laid,  clean,  whole-shelled 
eggs  In  any  convenient  packages  In  salt,  and  turn 
the  packages  two  or  three  times  weekly.  The  most 
common  method  of  preserving  eggs  In  large  quanti¬ 


ties  Is  by  liming,  and  there  are  several  different 
ways  of  doing  this.  One  of  the  simplest  Is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Two  pounds  lime,  one  pint  salt,  four  gallons 
water.  Slake  the  lime,  and.  when  cold,  add  the  salt 
and  water,  let  settle  and  draw  off  twice  so  as  to  get  a 
perfectly  clear  liquid.  Pack  the  eggs  lu  clean  casks 
with  wooden  hoops,  cover  with  the  pickle,  spread  a 
cloth  over  the  top,  and  spread  some  of  the  lime  sedi¬ 
ment  over  this.  The  eggs  will  keep  better  If  no 
roosters  are  allowed  with  the  hens. 

Cement  Floors.— 1  need  practical  Instructions  In 
regard  to  putting  down  cement  floors  If  the  under¬ 
pinning  Is  laid  In  cement,  how  far  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  should  the  foundation  for  the  floor  be? 

Otsdawa.  N.  Y.  C.  3.  F. 

Ans.— The  foundation  should  be  below  the  reach 
of  frost.  Different  authorities  give  from  two  to  five 
parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement  as  the  proportions. 
These  are  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  and  water  Is  added 
and  the  whole  mixed  when  ready  to  use.  There  are 
a  number  of  methods  for  laying  the  floor,  but,  In 
general,  the  surface  Is  made  smooth,  bricks  or  stone 
are  bedded  in  cement,  and  then  another  coating  Is 
spread  over  the  top.  A  layer  of  asphaltum  between 
the  layers  of  cement  will  effectually  prevent  any 
water  from  coming  through.  The  foundation  for  the 
floor  Is  often  made  of  small  or  broken  stones,  closely 
laid,  and  made  perfectly  level. 

I  Intend  to  start  a  strawberry  business,  but  find 
that  I  have  only  a  small  capital.  If  I  set  out  a  few 
plants  of  standard  varieties,  such  as  Wilson  and 
Sharpless,  in  the  spring,  and  let  them  multiply,  will 
the  voung  plants  be  large  enough  to  be  transplanted 
In  the  fall,  and  will  they  produce  a  crop  of  berries 
the  next  Beeson  ?  Are  there  any  better  varieties  than 
the  Wilson  and  Sharpless  ?  a.  h. 

Galllopolis,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— Yes,  they  will  be  large  enough  to  transplant 
In  the  fall,  but  they  wouldn’t  produce  much  of  a  crop 
the  next  season.  A  few  plants  set  In  spring,  in  rich 
soil,  not  less  than  three  feet  apart,  and  carefully 
cultivated,  will  produce  a  large  number  of  new  ones 
during  the  summer.  Some  of  these  may  be  potted  in 
July,  and  set  for  the  next  season's  crop,  but  this  Is 
not  profitable  for  the  ordinary  market.  The  first  plan 
is  the  best  In  your  case,  as  you  can  be  learning  while 
Increasing  the  size  of  vonr  plantation.  Be  sure  to 
plant  on  land  that  has  been  cultivated  thoroughly 
for  at  least  two  years.  The  varieties  you  mention 
are  good  ones.  Try  also  Bubach.  Gandy,  Haverland. 
Parker  Earle  and  Warfield,  and  perhaps  some  others 
on  a  small  scale.  The  Cumberland  Is  excellent  for 
home  use  and  nearby  market,  but  too  soft  for  long 
shipment.  Kentucky  Is  a  good  late  berry. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Cotton  seed  oil  is  selling  at  figures  considerably 
higher  than  linseed  oil.  This  Is  unusual,  and  the  re¬ 
latively  high  market  for  the  Southern  product  Is 
due  largely  to  the  advances  in  lard,  as  cotton  seed 
oil  Is  used  In  great  quantities  In  the  manufacture 
of  lard  compound. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  reduced  Its  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  probable  amount  required  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  sugar  bounties.  The  original  estimate 
was  $10,500,000.  It  is  now  $8,000,000.  So  far  sugar 
bounties  on  last  year’s  crop  to  the  amonnt  of  $3,500,- 
000  have  heen  spent. 

A  monster  stallion  has  been  on  exhibition  in  this 
city.  He  is  one-quBrter  Percheron,  three-quarters 
Clydesdale,  not  yet  seven  years  old,  20  hands 
Inches  high,  and  weighs  nearly  2.500  pounds,  with 
not  a  pound  of  superfluous  flesh.  What  he  will  be 
when  he  gets  his  growth  and  gets  fat  Is  a  mvstery. 
He  weighs  more  now  than  the  average  farm  team. 

Thirteen  foreign  mortgage  companies,  whose  re¬ 
turns  were  published  last  vear  as  doing  business  in 
Massachusetts,  have  withdrawn,  and  four  new  ones 
have  entered.  Flftv-slx  companies  in  all  have  been 
under  the  supervision  o' the  Foreign  Mortgage  Cor¬ 
poration  Commission.  Though  acting  under  the 
laws  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  most  of  their  Investments 
hnve  been  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly  in 
Western  farm  mortgages,  which  have  proved  unsat¬ 
isfactory. 

Arkansas  has  a  road  Improvement  agitation  on 
hand,  and  a  novel  proposition  Is  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture  In  the  form  of  a  bill  which  provides  for  the 
Issuance  of  $100,000  of  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which 
shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  several 
counties  In  proportion  to  their  taxable  values,  to  be 
used  as  a  primary  road  fund  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  court.  The  chief  objection  to  such  a 
scheme  would  seem  to  be  that  It  would  fall  to  secure 
uniformity,  as  well  as  concert  of  action. 

The  total  yield  of  the  vintage  in  France  last  fall 
for  the  76  departments  In  which  wine  Is  made.  Is  esti¬ 
mated  at  P54.34P.015  gallons.  This  Is  a  decrease  of 
some  25,000.000  as  compared  with  ’91,  and  yet  some 
50.000  more  acres  were  planted  In  vines.  It  Is,  how¬ 
ever.  an  Increase  over  the  two  years  preceding 
1891,  and  is  25  000.000  gallons  above  the  average  of 
the  past  five  years.  But  the  average  has  been  de¬ 
creasing  steadily  since  1875,  when  the  phvlloxera 
Invaded  French  vineyards.  In  that  year,  with  5,550,- 
000  acres  In  vines,  France  produced  1,800,000,000 
gallons. 

It  Is  proposed  by  the  various  labor  organizations 
of  Kansas  rity  to  establish  a  Labor  Exchange  there 
on  a  unique  plan.  It  provides  for  members  In  every 
position  of  life  who  shall  exchange  their  products 
with  each  other.  The  farmer  will  bring  a  load  of 
turnips  to  town  and  dump  them  In  the  cellar  of  the 
Labor  Exchange's  store.  For  them  he  will  receive 
“units  of  value”  In  checks  issued  by  the  Labor 
Exchange.  With  these  he  can  buy  dry  goods  or 
groceries  at  the  store,  or  he  can  go  to  the  Ex¬ 
change’s  lumber  yard  and  buy  lumber  with  them 
with  which  to  nut  up  more  buildings  on  his  farm. 
He  can  also  take  them  and  go  with  his  family 
to  the  Exchange's  merry-go  round,  for  places  of 
amusement  are  a  part  of  the  plan,  and  schools 
also,  though  churches  are  not  mentioned. 


The  family  medtetne  of  the  world— TUTT’S  PILLS. 


#  the  best  is  cheapest.  Strictly  Pure  White- 

LI  Q  4  M  i.  Lead  is  best ;  properly  applied  it  will  not 
_  I  CLJL  A  JL  L  sca^e>  ch*P>  chalk,  or  rub  off;  it  firmly  adheres 
to  the  wood  and  forms  a  permanent  base  for 
repainting.  Paints  which  peel  or  scale  have  to  be  removed  by  scraping  or 
burning  before  satisfactory  repainting  can  be  done.  When  buying  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  obtain 


Strictly  Pure  AY hite  Lead 


properly  made.  Time  has  proven  that  white  lead  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion  possesses  qualities  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  of  manufacture.  This  process  consumes  four  to  six  months  time 
and  produces  the  brands  that  have  given  White  Lead  its  character  as  the 
standard  paint. 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY"  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  Yorkl 
“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 

are  standard  brands  of  strictly  pure  Lead  i 
You  get  the  best  in  buying  them.  You 
tinting  these  brands  of  white  lead  with 
Lead  Tinting  Colors. 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 

lade  by  the  “  Old  Dutch  ”  process, 
can  produce  any  desired  color  by 
National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White 


For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mailed  free,  illustrated  pamphlet  and  valuable  information  regarding 

OLYMPIA 


On  the  Sound.  The  Capital  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Fifty  dollars  buys  a 
lot  in  East  Park  Addition.  $5.00  first  payment,  $3.00  per  month  until  fully 
paid.  In  a  few  years  these  lots  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Olympia  is 
growing  fast.  We  can  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  leading  business 
men  throughout  the  country  who  have  made  profitable  investments  through  us. 


Mothers,  send  for  copy  of 
our  little  story  book,  “  Girl 
Baby.”  We  will  give  away 
1,000  copies.  Send  quickly. 
They  will  be  in  demand. 

Address  RUSSELL  6 


1,000  copies  of  our  little  book, 
“  John,”  a  TRUE  and  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  the  success  of  a 
young  man  of  that  name.  Send 
for  one.  They  are  free. 

.  RUSSELL, 


BURLINGTON,  VT. 


FINANCIAL  AGENTS,  1414  O. 

ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
(Main  Office.) 


For  over  forty  years  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  have  been 


i 


NCUBATORS. 

2c.  stamp  for  Circulars. 

S.  Howard  MerrymaD,  Bosley;  Md. 


recommended  by  physicians, 
and  are  recognized  the  world 
over  as  one  of  the  few  staple 
Cough  remedies. 


NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAB  C  II  C  —No.  1  Cornish  Indian  Games,  $5  per 
rUil  3MI.I.S  pair;  $7  a  trio.  Eggs  In  season, 
$2  for  13.  Address  MARCUS  ANSLEY, 

P.  O.  Blllsboro,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  $50  to  $ioo-/- 

Ladies  or  Gents.  Best  seller  known.  Need¬ 
ed  atevery  house,  place  of  business  or  farm 
the  year  round.  “Home”  Electrie  Motor 
runs  all  kindsof  light  machinery.  Cheap* 
estpoweron  earth.  Connected  instantly  to 
wash  or  sewing  machine,  corn  sheller, 1 
pumps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers’  or  dentists’ 
machinery,  &c.  Clean,  Noiseless,’  lasts 
a  life-time.  No  experience  needed.  To 
show  in  operation  means  a  sale.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Profits  immense.  Circulars  free. 

CO.,  Columbus,  O. 


HARD-WOOD 


If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  team  or  any  other  valu¬ 
able  beasts  by  correspondence  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  seller,  about  the  first  thing  you  would  do 
Is  to  find  out  what  reputation  the  seller  has. 

JUST  80 

My  record  of  20  years  and  over  dealing  In  Hard- 
Wood  Ashes  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
should  convince  you  that  I  am  no  "Curb-stone” 
dealer.  If  you  Intend  to  purchase  any  fertilizer  for 
spring  use, 

WHY  NOT 

write  me  for  prices  and  pamphlet  of  my  Unleached 
Hard-Wood  Ashes  delivered  at  your  railway  sta¬ 
tion?  Address 

CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Drawer  O,,  Napanee,  Ont. ,  Canada. 


PERTON  SAVED. 

If  you  can  use  a  full  car-load 
of  fertilizer,  I  can  save  you 
money.  I  sell  on  very  close 
prices  for  cash  only. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


FREDERICK  LUDLAM, 

108  Water  Street,  New  York. 


BICYCLE 


TO  ANY  BOY  OR  GIRL  , 

under  18  yeari  of  age  wh“  #ill  wore  fori 
ua  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED.  | 
fend  this  adv.  to  A.  CURTIS  &  CO., 
46WEST  qUiNCY  &T.( CHICAGO,  ILL-  4 


ENGINES 


If  you^ant  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

6reenmoa»tAT.8PBINGFULD,0. 


SAVE  MONEY 

#65  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  #25.50 
#55  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  #22.50 
#50  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #20.50 
#45  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #18.50 
The  “Kenwood”  Is  thelatestlmprov- 
ed  and  BEST  sewing  machine  made. 
Lightrunning.  Noiseless.  Self-setting 
needle.  Self-threading  shuttle.  Auto¬ 
matic  bobbin  winder.  Warranted  ten 
years.  All  attachments  free,  Weship 
anywhere  to  anyone  in  any  quantity 
at  wholesale  prices  and  pay  freight 
or  give  ten  day  s’  free  trial  in  your  own  home.  No  money 
required  in  advance.  We  also  sell  Standard  Singer  ma¬ 
chines  at  #16.50,  #14.00  and  #9.50.  Send  at  once 
for  free  cataloeue.  CASH  BITYER8’  CMOS, 
168-160  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B704,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 

Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool ! 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  #45  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-da v  for  FKKK  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  MFG  CO  Chicago. 


STUDY  Ta“*“°”e 

V  •  W  U  I  SPRAGUE 

A  \A #  Correspondence 
■■**_**  School  of  Law. 

AT  (I  ncorporated . ) 

H  Pend  10c.  stamps  for 

Lg  Iwl  EL  ,  particulars  to 

J.  Cotner.  Jr.,  Sec’y, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

No.  40  Telephone  Bdg. 


PA  Nil  I II  IS  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UARIVInU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y  Mention  thi*  paver. 


MARYLAND  FARMS.— Book  and  map  FREE 
C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Easton,  Md. 


irATTV  Pianoa,  Organa,  »38  up.  Want agti 
■LAI  1 1  OatTgCrM. BaaTr.Baat.tr, Wask’tOB.N.J 
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MARKETS.  ! 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  40  @2  45 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 2  16  @2  20 

Foreign,  Medium., . 170  @185 

Foreign,  Pea . 1.95  @2  00 

Pea,  choice . 2  20  @  — 

lied  Kidney,  choice . 2  75  @2  90 

White  Kidney . 2  45  @2  05 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  20  @2  25 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 2  05  @2  10 

Bags,  per  bush . 2  00  @2  05 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 2  40  @2  45 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  6  @  6H 

.Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

•  Common  hurl .  6  @  — 

■  Common  self  working . — 

,lnslde  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

.Inside  and  cover,  common .  5)4@  — 

CHEESE. 

SJtate  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

fancy . . 

.  Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 11%  @12 

Full  cream,  choice . 11  %@11H» 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 11  @11% 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair .  ....10  @10% 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice . 10  @ —  • 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime . 8  @  9% 

Part  skims,  choice .  9  @  9% 

Part  skims,  prime . . . 8%@  9 

.Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6%@  8 

4»art  skims,  common .  3  @6 

Full  skims .  1  @  2 

B’ennsylvanla  skims .  1  @  1% 

EGG8. 

ftate  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  17  @17% 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 17  @17% 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime. .  16  @16* 

Duck .  31  @32 

Goose . . . 00  @76 

NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Pennsylvania,  extras,  per  lb  — 28%  @29 

Western,  separator,  extras . 28%@— 

Western,  first . 26  @27 

Western,  seconds . 23  @24 

Western,  third . 21  @22 

State  dairy,  half-ttikln  tubs,  extraj . 27  @— 

First . 26  @26 

Seconds . 22  @23 

Thirds . 20  @21 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 23  @24 

Seconds . 20  @21 

Thirds  . 18  @19 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 18  @19 

\Western  factory,  extras . 22  @22% 

Firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds .  . 18  @19 

'  Thirds.. . . . 17  @18 

OLD  BUTTER. 

■Creamery.  Western,  summer  make, extras.  .24  @— 

Firsts  . . 22  @23 

Seconds . 20  @21 

State  dairy,  tubs,  extras . 24%@25 

Firsts . 22  @23 

Firkins,  extras . 24%@— 

Firkins,  firsts . 23  @24 

Firkins  or  tubs,  seconds . 21  @22 

Firkins  or  tubs,  thirds . 19@@20 

sstern  factory,  firkins . . 19  @20 

Tubs . 17  @20 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  60  @  6  00 

llftVftDtt  .#•••••••••••••••••  . 4  UU  @  o  l/U 

Bcotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 175  @2  00 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 150  @  195 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75  @  3  25 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  75  @  3  00 

State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  ....2  50  @  2  62 

Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180  lbs  .  .2  25  @  2  50 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich  ,  bulk,  180  lbs... 2  37  @2  50 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  .2  25  @  2  60 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 150  @  2  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 3  75  @  4  50 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 3  50  @3  75 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  00  @3  25 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby....... . .  .  }^@  — 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb .  12  @  12% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Eastern,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

,  Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  137  @175 

Eastern . 1  75  @2  00 

■Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

■  Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  11  @12 

.Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  11  @  12 

■Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

DRE8SKD  POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

■Turkeys,  Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . 15%@  16 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 13  @  14 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 14%@  15 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  selected  large,  per  lb . 18  @  19 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 16  @17 

Phlla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 12  @12% 

Western,  inferior .  9  @10 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 12%®  13 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 12  @16 

Western,  Inferior .  9  @  10 

Old  roosters .  9  @  — 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . ..21  @22 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 18  @20 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 14  @16 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights . 19  @20 

uoks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . —  @  — 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @14 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb.. . —  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @11 

Squabs,  white,  large,  per  doz  — . .  4  00@  4  50 

Dark  and  small,  per  dot .  3  00@  3  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  graded  No.  1,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Graded,  No.  2,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

.Chickens,  clear,  No.  1,  per  lb . 12  @  12% 

Clear,  No.  2,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Fowls,  No.  1,  per  lb  . . . .  12  @  12% 

No.  2,  per  lb .  .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  State,  fancy,  per  lb . 17 -@  18 

Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Western,  No.  2.  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Geese,  Western,  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  12  @  13 

l  Western,  No.  2.  per  lb .  —  @  10 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches.... 3  00@6  50 

Carrots,  per  barrels . 1  25@1  50 

Cauliflower.  Cal.,  per  case . 2  00@4  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . .  — @  — 

Celery,  nearby,  per  dozen . 1  50@2  00 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  d.  l.  Dutch,  per  100.  — 6  00@9  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  25 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 3  00@5  00 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . — 3  25@3  50 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 3  25®3  60 

Orange  County,  red . 2  50@3  00 

Bauash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  65@2  75 

Turnips .  75®  80 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier. . 4  00@5  00 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket .  50@2  00 

Beets,  per  crate . 1  50@1  76 

Peas,  ney  crate .  75@2  60 

String  Beans,  per  crate . 2  50@3  00 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES, 


(Jb^Seedefv. 

Write  for 

CIRCULARS' 


Hops  are  lower  and  dull. 

Hay  is  firm  and  a  trifle  higher. 

Oranges  and  grape  fruit  are  higher 

Apples  are  plentiful  and  the  market  easier 

Trouble  Is  rife  In  the  Hlrsch  Colony  at  Woodbine, 
N.  J. 

Southern  vegetables  are  variable  In  quality  and 
price. 

Live  poultry  mostly  ranges  higher,  white  dressed  is 
lower. 

Nearly  all  gradesof  evaporated  apples  are  dull  and 
lower. 

The  demand  for  asparagus  Is  limited  at  present 
prices. 

A  steer  was  sold  recently  In  Kansas  City  that 
brought  $122.60. 

Cheese  is  extremely  dull,  quotations  being  all  the 
market  will  bear. 

Small  lots  of  choice  old  butter  will  sell  from  one  to 
two  cents  above  quotations. 

There  Is  quite  a  demand  among  a  certain  class  of 
customers  for  unsalted  butter. 

Strictly  fresh  butter  Is  firm,  the  demand  fully 
equaling  the  moderate  receipts. 

There  are  11  oleomargarine  factories  in  England, 
10  In  Scotland  and  two  In  Ireland. 

It  Is  estimated  that  30,000  cotton-seed-meal-fed 
cattle  will  be  marketed  In  the  next  50  days. 

There  were  deposited  last  year  In  the  Hudson 
River  hy  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  5,299,000 
shad. 

English  breeders  threaten  to  return  to  the  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  driving  cattle  to  market  unless  railway  rates 
are  reduced. 

Farmers  in  South  Dakota  were  reported  to  be  seed¬ 
ing  before  the  middle  of  March,  the  soil  being  In  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

Many  Insufficiently  fattened  cattle  offered  on  the 
Chicago  market,  are  sent  back  to  the  country  for 
further  feeding. 

It  Is  said  that  not  more  than  30  barrels  of  evap¬ 
orated  raspberries  are  left  In  the  markets,  and  hold¬ 
ers  are  not  anxious  to  sell. 

A  rebate  of  25  cents  per  1,000  feet  will  be  allowed  on 
all  lumber  shipped  from  British  Columbia  to  foreign 
ports  since  August  31,  1891. 

Numerous  cotton-seed -oil  mills  are  being  erected 
In  the  cotton  belt,  several  of  them  by  some  of  the 
great  dressed  meat  companies. 

Commission  merchants  are  discussing  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  discontinuing  the  practice  of  sending  out 
free  dally  market  reports  to  their  customers. 


1(1)  thirty-six  cent,  buys  a  n.alar  $40., H) 
thill'-'  ..win?  machine.  EXAMINATION  FREE, 
jyn  \1  8trango  as  it  may  seem  this  is  a  regular 

“ff - ‘S’Jl  ^  $40.00  sewing  machine;  there  is  nothing 

fi  Mil  \  better  made.  All  parte  are  of  the  best 

B> material. accurately  fitted  aud  adjusted, 
has  all  the  latest  improvements, finished 
in  either  solid  black  walnut  or  oak;war- 
ranted  10  years.  A  10  year  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machiue.  WE  DON’T 
WANT  A  CENT  in  advanco.  Cut  this 
advertisement  out  and  send  to  us  if  you 
want  this  machino  sent  to  your  nearest 
freight  depot,  SUBJECT  TO  EXAMI¬ 
NATION  and  ONE  MONTH’S  TRIAL 
FREE.  AFTER  ONE  MONTH,  if  ma¬ 
chine  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Bend  us 
$*’.36.  otherwiflo  DON’T  PAY  A  CENT. 

_  ^  TO  ADVERTISE  we  sell  more  sewing 

- - — machines  and  cheaper  than  any  other 

house  on  earth.  This  machine  retails  for 
$40.00  the  world  over.  Dealers  aro  now  set  crasy  at  our  most  wonderful  offer. 
ORDER  TO-DAY;  Costa  nothing  to  ord  r.Noth.ng  to  examino.  Machino  costa 
$*2.36.  parable  after  one  months  trial.  Address 

ALVAH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Chicago,  I1L 
Mention  The  Rubai,  New-Yokker. 


Made  In  six  differed  styles  and  sizes,  Including  a 
special  Corn  Roller.  Write  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

SUPERIOR  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Old  Virginia  Homestead 


E.  C.  PA  IM  E11.  G.  H.  RIVENBUKO  ‘VW.  FROST. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
In  car  lots. 

16(1  Keade  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


KLKGANT  DWELLING. 

Located  In  handsome  grove  of  forest  trees.  Well 
watered  and  timbered.  Near  railroad  depot.  Loca¬ 
tion  noted  for  health.  Farm  well  adapted  to  stock. 
Title  perfect.  Particulars,  address 

It.  B.  CIIAFEIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


iiLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sSSoTvl 

Offers  600  oholce  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Frst 
o  Irani  ar 


Woven  Wire  Fence 

Steel  wire  galvanized.  Best 
farm  or  stock  fence!  You 
can  make  it  yourself  for 

,25  CENTS  PER  ROD. 

Catalog  free.  KITSELMAN 
Bros.  Rldgeville,  Indiana. 


AXL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

J  rnnor  lOO  Park  Place,  N.  V. 

ll.  IllUO  I  jPraS.es  Ceulnln  Karakul., 

Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


Reference 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR 

\  <4  \  PIVOT  AXLE. 


Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 


T1IE  ONLY  8UCCK8SFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 


Combining  parallel  movement  with  pivot  axle. 
ONE  AND  TWO-HOBSE 


WALKERS 


ANY  BOY  CAN  WORK  IT. 

Don’t  Buy  a  Cultivator 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO, 

Or,  AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 

Branch  Houses  at  18  Warren  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md. 


Eggs  are  lower  than  at  our  last  report,  but  have 
been  still  lower  In  the  Interim.  They  ought  not  to 
go  much  lower  until  after  Easter.  Demand  Is  good. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  next  year  to  stock  Lake  Champlain  with 
land-locked  salmon.  This  work  can  be  successfully 
done. 

It  Is  estimated  that  only  about  half  as  many  cattle 
as  last  year  will  be  shipped  into  Montana  from  the 
South.  The  price  has  gone  to  about  $15  for  two-year- 
old  Texas  steers. 

The  lumber  cut  In  Maine  during  1892  Is  estimated  to 
be  spruce,  491,811,627  feet;  hemlock,  73,257,248;  pine, 
99,330,822;  cedar,  42,504,701;  hard  woods,  3,177  147- 
total,  710,081,545  feet. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Poul¬ 
try  Society  will  be  held  at  Agricultural  Hall  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  April  5,  at  2  p.  m.  F. 
E.  Dawley,  Secretary. 

A  St.  Louis  man  has  Invented  a  process  of  steel 
manufacturing  which  he  claims  far  eclipses  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Bessemer,  and  will  enable  steel  rails  to  be 
sold  at  a  good  profit  for  half  the  present  expense  of 
making  them. 

Hothouse  lambs,  properly  dressed,  sell  for  $7.50  to 
$9,  some  choice  ones  perhaps  as  high  as  $10  each" 
Too  many  small  ones  are  being  sent  In  ;  none  of 
less  than  30  to  35  pounds’  weight  Is  wanted.  All  of 
proper  weight  and  condition  should  be  hurried  along 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Any  merchandise  arriving  In  Nicaragua  from  the 
United  States,  and  claiming  the  exemptions  of  the 
commercial  agreement,  which  Is  not  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  proper  officials  showing  that 
the  goods  are  actually  of  American  origin,  which 
certificate  must  be  authenticated  by  a  Consul  of 
Nicaragua  In  the  United  States,  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  regular  duties  In  force  In  Nicaragua. 


KING  OF  THE  ROAD-MAKERS! 

Foster’s  Patent  Rock  Breaker 

FOR  MACADAM 


Properly  cubed.  No  gear  wheels  to  break.  Pro¬ 
duct  10  to  200  tons  per  day,  according  to  size.  Over 
550  In  use.  For  Coarse  and  Fine  Crushing. 
Does  the  work  of  any  other  breaker  with  one-third 
the  power  and  one-half  the  expense  for  keeping  In 
repair.  Mounted  on  Iron  trucks.  Only  manufac¬ 
turers  Correspondence  solicited. 

TOTTEN  &  HOGG  FOUNDRY  CO., 

23d  St.  &  Railroad  Ave.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Notice  to  Tobacco  Growers! 


PARTIES  WISHING  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF 

Connecticut  Wrapper  Fertilizer 

Made  according  to  the  formula  of  the  late  Robt.  E.  Pinney,  of  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  please  apply  to 


W.  S.  PINNEY,  Suffield,  Conn 


During  1892,  492,555  head  of  cattle  were  exported 
from  this  country.  New  Vork  sent  out  the  largest 
number,  followed  closely  by  Boston,  these  two  cities 
sending  considerably  more  than  one-half  the  total 
number.  Liverpool  received  nearly  half  of  the  whole 
number,  the  shipments  being  distributed  among 
more  than  a  dozen  ports.  The  shipments  in  1891  were 
417,314  head,  more  than  75,000  less  than  In  1892. 

At  Kansas  City  during  the  month  of  February,  the 
receipts  of  hogs  were  the  smallest  since  1884,  and 
those  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  were  the  largest. 
More  cattle  were  slaughtered  than  ever  before  dur¬ 
ing  that  month.  Hogs  reached  the  highest  price  ever 
known  during  that  month  and  on  16  days  sold  at  or 
above  $8.  There  were  packed  during  the  month 
113,490  hogs  and  19,697  were  shipped .  The  receipts  of 
horses  amounted  to  4,349.  against  1,194  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  a  year  ago. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.— Wheat  looks  good,  but 
then,  It  Is  getting  so  that  we  will  not  grow  It  as  a 
main  crop  much  longer  as  we  have  other  crops  that 
pay  better.  Beans  have  paid  well  the  last  season 
and  so  have  potatoes.  The  seeds  of  both  will  be  high 
this  spring,  but  larger  crops  of  both  will  be  planted 
than  last  year.  Hay  keeps  slowly  rising  In  price. 
Large  quantities  have  been  shipped  out  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  In  the  last  six  months.  Seed  barley  is  having  a 
boom,  some  have  paid  nearly  a  dollar  per  bushel  for 
It.  C.  F. 


Firm  contracts  will  he  made  for  April  or  May  delivery,  season  of  1893. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  with  a  limited  number  of  selling  agents. 

APPLY  EA.RXjY. 


W  13,388  Paid 
For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  lllus- 


RHEUMATISM.-—-^ 

In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  In  mv  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKHUKST,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


OLD  COINS 


trated  list. 


lows 

highest  prices  paid. 
VON  BERGEN,  95  See 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


AN  IDEAL  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

For  the  Cure  of  Indigestion.  R1I. 
iouaness,  Headache,  ConsUpa- 
tton,  Had  Complexion,  Offen- 
slve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of 
the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels,  /<y>  I 

RIPANS  TABULES  J 
act  gently  lyet  promptly,  and  are  UJj-' 

I  easy  to  take.  Perfect  digestion 
follows  their  use.  Sold  by  drug- 
|  gists  or  sent  by  mall.  Price  $2.0&. 

[  Mrim  Cluwlctl  C>.,  f  Sprue*  >t.,Mw  Y$rk. 
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Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.J.STEPHEN8,  Lebanon, Ohio. 
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JANET  THORN'S  TEMPER. 

MBS.  F.  M.  HOWARD. 

Chap.  VI. 

He  counted  the  money,  then  produced 
the  mortgage,  that  instrument  of  torture 
which  has  in  its  power  so  much  of  unhap¬ 
piness  and  dread  to  the  luckless  debtor, 
cancelling  it  with  swift,  bold  strokes 
of  his  pen,  then  handed  it  into  Janet’s 
hand. 

“  There,  you  can  use  it  for  curl  papers 
if  you  like,”  he  said,  “  and  now  what  do 
you  think  of  ‘  Thorndale  ’  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  ?” 

“It  has  been  the  happiest  experiment 
I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  trying,” 
she  answered  brightly. 

“  My  predictions  were  not  so  far  off 
after  all,”  he  continued.  “  There  was  a 
man  in  here  only  yesterday  asking  me  if 
I  had  Thorndale  farm  on  my  list  of  sal¬ 
able  property.  I  asked  him  what  he’d 
be  willing  to  give  for  it,  and  he  said 
$4,000  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  so 
you  see  my  prophecy  has  come  to  pass.” 

Janet’s  eyes  grew  soft  and  humid  with 
tears  of  happiness.  “  I  could  not  believe 
what  you  said  at  the  time,  and  as  I  look 
back  it  seems  like  fairy  work,  or,  as 
father  used  to  call  it,  luck.” 

“  No  luck  at  all,  except  the  common- 
sense  luck  of  brain  work  combined  with 
good,  honest  endeavor.  I  tell  you,  Miss 
Janet,  brain  and  brawn  go  hand-in-hand, 
and  command  success  wherever  they  go 
— perhaps  not  always  so  speedily  as  in 
your  case,  but  there  is  no  real  success 
worth  having  without  earnest  thought 
and  active,  unwearied  endeavor.  I’m 
proud  of  you,  Miss  Thorn,  and  when  any 
of  the  anti-women  fellows  come  around, 
croaking  about  Grandma  Eve  and  the 
inferiority  of  the  female  sex,  1  say  to 
them,  ‘  Look  at  Janet  Thorn  if  you  want 
to  see  a  business  manager.  She’s  got  more 
business  ability  in  her  little  finger  than 
some  men  have  in  their  whole  bodies.’  I 
shut  them  up  every  time,  for  every  body 
knows  who’s  the  hub  of  the  Thorndale 
wheel,  though  Jimmy’s  a  good  boy — T  am 
not  saying  anything  against  Jimmy,  but 
he  hasn’t  the  vim  to  make  things  a-hum- 
ming  success  by  himself,  and  he  probably 
knows  it  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“  But  he  has  improved  wonderfully, 
Mr.  Graves,”  Janet  said  eagerly,  and 
blushing  vividly  at  the  hearty  words  of 
praise,  “  indeed  you  give  me  too  much 
credit  for  our  success.  I  never  could 
have  accomplished  it  alone.” 

“  That’s  right.  I  like  to  see  a  becom¬ 
ing  modesty — after  all,  we  outsiders  can 
see  where  the  motive  power  lies  and 
judge  for  ourselves.  But  as  my  advice 
has  proved  worthy  in  one  instance,  I 
want  you  to  take  a  little  more  of  it.  You 
have  reached  a  point  now  where  you  can 
afford  to  rest,  and  you  mubt  not  overdo 
energy  and  ambition.  I  don’t  want  to 
see  you  an  old,  broken-down  woman  be¬ 
fore  your  time.” 

She  faced  him  laughingly. 

“  Do  you  see  any  symptoms  of  prema¬ 
ture  old  age  about  me,  Mr.  Graves  ?  ” 

“  No.  Not  yet.  Your  open-air  work 
has  given  you  a  wonderful  color  and  per¬ 
fect  physical  health  ;  be  sure  you  keep 
them — that’s  all.” 

Janet  repeated  most  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  her  brother,  as  they  sat  again  in 
their  favorite  spot  under  the  tall  tree  on 
the  hill.  They  loved  the  spot  for  the 
beauty  of  its  outlook,  its  spreading  shade, 
and  often  resorted  to  it  for  a  quiet  chat, 
and  Jimmy  had  made  a  comfortable  seat 
under  the  tree  for  Janet,  of  an  old  wagon 
seat,  the  springs  of  which  were  too  worn 
to  be  quite  safe  for  driving. 

The  city  had  now  outgrown  its  former 
boundaries  and  was  creeping  toward  the 
farm. 

“See,  Jimmy,  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  years  we  have  been  here. 
That  empty  space  below  is  now  quite 
filled  with  pretty  dwellings,  and  over 
yonder  a  miniature  city  is  springing  up 
around  the  new  factories.” 

“Yes,  Janet,”  Jimmy’s  eyes  followed 
his  sister’s  finger,  pointing  toward  the 


south.  Electric  cars  were  passing  to  and 
fro,  drays  running,  and  other  signs  of 
business  activity  were  plainly  visible, 
“  but,  great  as  the  changes  are,  they  are 
not  so  great  as  those  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  own  lives.  Five  years  ago, 
when  we  sat  here  and  you  planned,  I 
had  no  faith.” 

“  But  you  gave  me  works,  brother,  and 
that  was  even  better  than  faith.”  Janet 
laid  her  hand  lovingly  upon  his  coat- 
sleeve — these  years  of  colaboring  had 
brought  the  brother  and  sister  very 
closely  together.  “Do  you  remember 
our  compact?  You  have  performed  your 
part  of  it  nobly;  have  I  mine?”  She 
looked  up  in  his  face  anxiously.  She 
had  tried  very,  very  hard  indeed  to  be 
patient  and  gentle  under  difficulties,  for 
success  had  not  come  without  many  trials 
of  patience,  but,  as  she  looked  back,  she 
could  recall  many  failures. 

“  Yes,  sister,  you  have.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  realize  the  change  in  yourself  so 
much  as  we  do,  but  you  are  not  the  same 
Janet  you  once  were.’’ 

“  I  hope  not,  Jimmy.  I  am  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  that  other  one  as  I  remember 
her.” 

*•  And  yet  I  do  not  know  as  it  was  so 
much  temper  after  all.  Father  and  I 
were  two  heavy  bodies  in  the  way  of 
your  progress,  and  your  very  soul  was 
struggling  in  the  bonds  of  inertia.  In 
too  many  cases  your  wrath  was  a  right¬ 
eous  indignation.” 

“Thank  you,  Jimmy,  you  are  kind  to 
patch  up  my  deficiencies  so  neatly,  still 
I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  recall  some  of 
my  sharp  words.” 

“  Do  you  remember  that  little  wild 
bird  that  came  into  the  house  one  day  ? 
How  it  beat  and  tore  its  wings  against 
the  window  pane;  then  you  opened  the 
window  and  it  found  its  way  out  and  in 


a  few  moments  it  was  singing  in  the  oak 
tree,  perfectly  content  and  happy  in  its 
natural  sphere.  That  was  you,  Janet, 
struggling  to  get  out  into  the  free  air  of 
effort  and  accomplishment.” 

“  How  I  wish  father  might  see  what 
we  have  done  ” 

“  Perhaps  he  does,”  Jimmy  replied. 
“When  I  go  to  his  grave  over  yonder  and 
try  to  think  of  him  as  there,  I  cannot 
feel  that  he  is  in  that  spot  at  all,  but 
sometimes  when  I  am  out  about  my  work 
or  in  my  bed  at  night,  a  sense  of  near¬ 
ness  to  him  comes  over  me,  strangely 
and  sweetly.  I  am  sure,  Janet,  that  he 
knows,  and  is  glad  to  see  us  happy  and 
useful.” 

“  Then  he  knows  too  how  sorry  I  am,” 
whispered  Janet,  her  eyes  turned  rever¬ 
ently  toward  the  cemetery. 

“  Yes,  Janet,  I  believe  he  does.  Pos¬ 
sibly  I  am  fanciful,  but  it  comforts  me  to 
think  so.” 

The  season  of  1891  was  an  unusually 
fruitful  one.  The  tree  which  was  barren 
was  indeed  an  exception,  and  Janet’s 
peach  trees  came  into  bearing  with  quite 
unexpected  results.  There  were  apples, 
pears  and  plums  also  in  abundance, 
while  the  berry  bushes  quite  outdid  their 
previous  record. 

“If  any  one  had  a-told  me  I’d  a-been 
parin’  peaches  off’n  our  own  trees  this 
quick,  I  sh’d  a  told  ’em  it  wasn’t  pos¬ 
sible.  I  thought  J’net  was  as  crazy  as  a 
loon  when  she  planted  them  pits  a-cal- 
culatin’  she’d  ever  eat  fruit  off  the  trees 
from  ’em,”  said  Mrs.  Thorn,  as  she  sat 
with  a  panful  of  luscious  peaches  in  her 
lap.  “  Jest  look  at  that  now,  ain’t  that  a 
beauty  ?  Light  green  flesh  an’  rosy 
around  the  pit  as  a  watermelin,  and  so 
perfectly  freestone  too.  I  declare  the 
more  I  eat  of  the  delicious  meller  things, 
the  more  I  want.” 


“Just  my  ca«e  exactly,”  Jimmy  helped 
himself  to  another  choice  specimen, 
“  but,  mother.  Janet  sent  me  in  for  you, 
to  come  out  and  decide  on  the  width  of 
the  front  porch.” 

“  La  me,  Jimmy!  it’s  you’n  J’net  that’s 
a-buildin’  the  house.”  Mrs  Thorn  put 
aside  her  pan  in  a  mildly  remonstrative 
manner.  “  It  isn’t  for  me  to  dictate  how 
it’s  fixed  I’m  sure.” 

“  But  we  shall  enjoy  it  the  better  if 
you  are  perfectly  suited  in  all  respects,” 
replied  Jimmy,  dutifully  lightening  the 
weight  of  the  pan  by  the  abstraction  of 
another  peach. 

Yes,  it  was  true.  Janet’s  long  cherished 
ideal  of  a  house  was  being  built,  or  rather 
the  old  one  so  remodeled  into  a  capacious 
and  convenient  dwelling  that  it  was 
scarcely  recognizable.  They  were  living 
in  the  milk  room  temporarily,  but  the 
new  home  was  nearly  ready  now  for 
occupancy. 

Janet  and  Jimmy  had  studied  over  the 
plans  all  summer  and  there  was  very 
little  in  the  line  of  convenience  or  good 
taste  which  had  been  omitted,  and  it  was 
the  product  of  their  own  labor,  the 
fruition  of  hopes  realized. 

Mrs  Thorn  stood  with  her  hand  slipped 
ihside  Janet’s  arm,  her  air  of  meekness, 
andithe  look  of  broken-down  old  age  con¬ 
trasting  more  sharply  than  ever  with 
her  bright,  ruddy-cheeked  daughter, 
whose  keen  eyes  took  in  every  detail  of 
the  new  house  with  such  pride. 

The  mother  decided  the  question  of 
the  porch  in  her  own  characteristic 
fashion.  “Just  as  you  think  best,  J’net,” 
and  as  she  leaned  on  the  strong  young 
arm,  a  wistful  expression  stole  into  her 
faded  eyes,  and  again  she  repeated  the 
old,  well  worn  phrase,  “What  would* 
your  Pa  say,  J’net?” 

THE  END. 
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HOTEL  EPWORTH. 


The  beautiful 
building  is  the 

BEST  LOCATED 
OF  ANY  HOTEL 
TO  DO  BUSI¬ 
NESS  DURING 
THE  EXPOSI¬ 
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ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  DAY. 

Provided  with  an  elevator,  steam-heating  apparatus,  electric  light,  and  every  modern  con¬ 
venience.  A  large  restaurant  that  will  accommodate  nearly  i,ooo  guests  at  one  time. 

641  rooms,  the  smallest  10x13  feet.  6-inch  partitions,  plastered  on  both  sides, 
and  extending  to  the  ceiling.  Each  room  comfortably  furnished,  and 
cared  for  by  our  help.  All  rooms  are  now  taken  for  the 


(  ENTIRE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


Excellent  accommodations  for  other  months.  Applications  pour  in  by  the  hundreds  each 
week.  A  neat  home,  quiet  and  comfortable.  No  improper  persons  allowed  on  the 
premises.  Persons  and  property  absolutely  safe. 

Have  you  secured  a  room  ?  If  not,  send  $2  at  once  for  a  membership  certificate,  entitling 
you  to  reserve  IN  ADVANCE  your  room  accommodations  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day  for  each 
person.  Can  be  paid  for  in  advance  according  to  our  plan. 

Promptness  is  necessary.  Write  at  once.  Address 

CARLETON  N.  GARY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Room  813,  IOO  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Progress  in  Verse. — As  the  idea  of 
diversified  crops  is  taking  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  Southern  farmer,  this  little 
verse  that  I  find  floating  around  in  the 
country  papers,  may  please  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  except,  of 
course,  the  last  two  lines  which  we 
hope  were  used  more  for  rythm  than 
truth. 

A  Georgia  granger  who  has  quit  rais¬ 
ing  cotton  and  gone  to  real  farming,  says 
he  has  now  got : 

Com  In  the  corn  crib, 

Chickens  In  the  yard— 

Meat  In  the  smoke-house 
And  a  tub  full  Of  lard— 

Milk  In  the  dairy. 

Butter  by  the  load, 

Coffee  In  the  tin  box 
And  •*  sugar  In  the  gourd,” 

Cream  In  the  pitcher. 

Honey  In  the  mug— 

Cider  in  the  “Jimmy  John  ” 

And  Ucker  In  the  lug. 

Tullahoma,  Tenn.  R.  h.  d. 

Stock  in  Winter. — This  has  been  a 


Wheat-hay  Cows. — B.  W.  H.,  of  West 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  wants  to  know  who 
can  show  a  better  record  on  “extra  care” 
for  cows  than  his  on  “straw-stack” 
feeding.  This  reminds  me  of  a  farmer 
in  Michigan,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
when  thrashing  was  not  so  carefully 
done  as  now  ;  his  cattle  were  always 
wintered  on  straw  and  corn  stalks.  One 
day  an  Eastern  visitor  was  admiring  his 
sleek,  fat  cows  and  wondering  if  the 
“  climate  ”  had  anything  to  do  with  their 
fine  condition.  The  farmer,  being 
anxious  to  induce  his  friend  to  come  to 
Michigan,  remarked  that  he  thought  the 
climate  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their 
appearance,  for  they  had  lived  on  straw 
all  winter  —  and  yet  it  was  not  half 
thrashed !  Wheat  straw  cut  when  the 
grain  is  in  the  milk,  and  kept  dry  and 
bright,  is  better  feed  than  dead-ripe 
Timothy  hay.  G.  w.  s. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

“Horse  Feed”  for  Hens.  —  Some 
months  ago  the  following  note  appeared 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  “horse  feed.”  e.  i.  b. 
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Don’t  YOU  Need  a 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

20  Head  for  Immediate  Bale  from  the 


“BABY” 


FOR  SALE. 

A  registered  Jersey  Bull,  14  months  old.  verv  solid 
color,  best  butter  strain.  Took  first  prize  at  Wayne 
County  Fair.  Ills  sire  took  First  Prize  at  seven  Fairs 
1891.  B.  BRADLEY,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 


Cream  Separator 


ELLERSLIE  HERD. 

Yearlings, 

*109  to 8125. 

6  Months  Old, 

8T«. 

Calves,  850. 

Choice 

Individuals. 


Well  Bred. 

LEYI  P.  10RTOI,] 

Proprietor. 

H.  ML  COTTRELL,  8upt,  RhlneclllT,  N.  Y. 


hard  winter  for  stock  kept  in  cold  barns, 
and  which  have  to  go  out-of-doors  to 
drink,  and  wallow  in  the  snow  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  as  I  saw  some  doing  a  few 
days  ago.  Some  of  the  farmers  water 
stock  only  once  a  day.  They  say  the 
animals  will  not  drink  oftener  than  that 
when  it  is  cold.  I  have  water  in  my 
barn,  and  my  cows  drink  well  twice  a 
day.  They  are  kept  warm  and  clean  ; 
they  have  enough  to  eat,  and  do  better 
in  winter  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year,  except  for  a  month  or  two  after 
they  are  turned  out  in  spring.  If  many 
of  the  farmers  would  make  their  barns 
warm,  water  in  them,  and  give  the 
same  amount  of  hay  and  grain  to  ha1!  or 
two-thirds  as  much  stock  as  they  now 
keep,  they  would  be  much  better  off.  I 
am  tired  of  seeing  in  the  farm  papers 
that  “stock  is  wintering  well.”  Why 
should  not  “  stock  winter  well”  if  they 
have  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  are 
kept  warm  ?  w.  E.  R. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Raise  Your  Own  Cows. — It  is  more 
profitable  to  raise  cows  than  to  buy  them, 
because  such  animals  as  one  can  raise 
are  difficult  to  find  on  the  market,  for 
most  men  who  own  good  cows  keep  them. 
Stock  raising  is  receiving  more  attention 
at  present  than  ever  before.  Yet  im¬ 
provement  in  cattle  for  milk  or  butter  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  strides 
of  mechanical  inventions  and  appliances. 
Dairymen  go  on  year  after  year  making 
milk  or  butter  from  stock  in  no  way 
adapted  to  their  requirements  ;  99  out 
of  100  farmers  who  go  out  to  buy  cows 
are  disappointed,  because  the  animals  do 
not  prove  to  be  what  they  are  repre¬ 
sented.  Raise  your  own  heifers,  and 
after  they  are  grown,  test  them  with  the 
scales  and  Babcock  tester.  Many  a  man 
has  paid  a  great  price  for  a  cow  that  gave 
a  great  quantity  of  milk  which  has  been 
almost  worthless  for  butter.  A  buyer 
should  have  the  privilege  of  testing  every 
cow  before  paying  for  her.  e.  a.  l.  lee. 

To  Prevent  Abortion. — G.  W.  Farlee, 
in  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  gives  his  success 
with  asafoetida  as  a  cure  for  abortion. 
He  says : 

The  approach  of  premature  parturition 
is  shown  by  inflammation  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  vulva  in  mature  cows  and 
the  same  symptoms  with  enlargement  of 
the  udder  in  heifers.  The  cow  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  disease,  should  be  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  herd  and  made  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  possible  ;  she  should  be  denied  all 
relaxing  or  stimulating  food.  If  in  sum¬ 
mer,  she  should  be  fed  only  so  much 
grass  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels 
open  ;  the  principal  food  being  hay  with 
a  small  ration  of  oats.  In  case  of  a  cow 
that  has  aborted  once  before,  the  asafoet- 
ida  should  be  given  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which 
she  lost  her  calf  and  continued  daily  un¬ 
til  a  month  after  that  period  has  passed, 
or  even  up  to  her  proper  time  of  calving. 
With  the  cow  threatened  for  the  first 
time  the  dose  should  be  given  daily  un¬ 
til  the  symptoms  disappear.  The  usual 
prescription  is  a  tablespoon ful  of  the  gum 
chipped  as  fine  a9  possible  with  a  knife 
and  mixed  with  the  cut  mess  twice  a  day. 
In  extreme  cases  we  gave  as  much  as 
four  tablespoonfuls  a  day. 


Oregon. 

HENS  AND  HORSE  FEED. 

While  my  neighbors  have  been  complaining  of  the 
laziness  of  their  hens  in  producing  eggs  this  winter, 
our  hens  have  been  remarkably  prolific.  About  the 
second  week  In  December  our  boys  began  to  give 
them  what  they  called  “  horse  feed”  every  morning 
for  breakfast.  The  stuff  Is  warmed  and  flavored 
with  a  small  quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper.  Table 
scrapB  are  also  given  them,  and  they  eat  all  with  a 
good  appetite. 

Now  for  the  result:  We  have  nine  laying  hens,  but 
up  to  the  time  when  we  began  to  give  the  “horse 
feed”  we  got  only  an  egg  now  and  then.  Since  that 
time  our  success  has  been  wonderful.  During  the 
last  three  weeks  of  December  by  the  dally  record  we 
have  gathered  86  eggs,  all  of  good  Blze.  The  hens 
still  continue  their  laudable  work,  and  yesterday 
one  of  my  boys  brought  from  the  coop  six  eggs.  Some 
of  my  friends  keep  from  10  to  20  hens  eaoh.  but  bbey 
don’t  get  a  single  egg  and  have  not  for  a  long  time. 

R.  N.-Y. — “  Horse  feed”  is  a  grourd 
mixture  half  oats  and  half  corn  sold  by 
our  Eastern  millers. 


DISHORNING  CATTLE. 

We  have  experimented  somewhat  with 
dishorning  cattle.  We  have  on  the  farm 
now  27  head  of  all  ages  with  smooth 
heads,  and  1  do  not  think  we  would  have 
horns  put  on  them  for  $50.  We  have  had 
some  two-year-old  cattle  dishorned  with 
the  saw,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  severe 
operation  to  say  the  least,  and  certainly 
dangerous  to  the  animal  as  well.  I  know 
it  is  claimed  that  no  injury  ever  results 
from  it,  but  in  our  own  case  we  had  16 
head  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  dis¬ 
horned  a  year  ago  last  fall.  It  was  done 
with  a  saw  as  well  as  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  All  the  steers 
but  one  did  well  and  he  seemed  to  thrive 
well  enough  till  along  in  the  summer  a 
little  discharge  began  from  the  stump 
horn.  Nothing  serious  was  thought  of  it, 
but  in  the  fall  when  we  were  feeding  the 
bunch  off  on  green  corn  his  head  swelled 
on  that  side  until  his  eye  was  closed  up. 
He  got  off  his  feed  and  fell  away  badly. 
After  a  while  the  swelling  broke  and 
discharged  a  good  deal  of  matter  and  he 
did  better.  Of  course  we  took  a  low 
price  for  him  when  we  sold  the  bunch, 
so  he  caused  a  loss.  It  may  not  have 
been  the  dishorning  that  caused  the 
trouble,  but  I  never  doubted  that  it  was. 

Most  of  the  cattle  that  we  have  now 
we  have  raised  and  stopped  the  horn 
growth  when  they  were  calves.  We  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  chemical  dishorning 
fluid  sold  for  the  purpose  and  found  it  to 
work  very  well.  Then  we  tried  stick 
caustic  potash  and  that  was  equally 
effective.  But  now  we  use  the  common 
concentrated  lye  sold  in  every  grocery. 
It  is  so  easily  applied,  so  certain  in  its 
effects,  so  nearly  painless  to  the  calf 
and  so  cheap  that  I  wonder  every  stock 
raiser  does  not  use  it.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  horn  has  come  through 
the  skin,  say  when  the  calf  is  two  or 
three  days  old.  Cut  the  hair  away  where 
you  can  feel  the  horn  sprouting.  Wet 
the  skin  over  the  horn  for  a  space  as 
large  as  a  silver  quarter  would  cover, 
and  put  on  a  piece  of  concentrated  lye 
as  large  as  a  grain  of  corn,  rubbing  it  in 
a  little.  Then  let  it  alone.  A  scab  will 
form  which  will  peel  off  after  a  while, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  beautiful  smooth 
head,  and  an  animal  unarmed  and  as 
harmless  as  a  lamb.  I  have  seen  our 
cattle  this  winter  sleeping  together  al¬ 
most  as  close  as  hogs,  with  the  little 
ones  in  the  center  of  the  bunch.  They 
can  be  safely  confined  in  a  small  shed 
and  will  stand  and  eat  at  a  manger  as 
peaceably  as  sheep.  We  still  have  two 
old  family  cows  with  horns.  I  do  not 
like  to  saw  them  off  and  will  not,  but 
when  they  are  gone  the  era  of  horns  is 
over  on  Woodside  Farm.  J.  e.  wing. 

Ohio. 


If  you  have  five  or  more  cows,  a  “  BABY  ”  cannot  but 
prove  a  most  profitable  and  pleasing  investment.  Its 
use  means  more  and  better  butter,  wurm  skim-milk  for 
feeding  purposes,  saving  of  ice,  time,  labor,  and  plant, 
and  better  satisfaction  with  dairying  generally. 

Send  for  new  “  BABY  ”  catalogue,  giving  actual  expe¬ 
riences  of  well-known  users  and  endorsement  of  highest 
dairy  authorities  in  every  section,  styles,  capacities, 
prices,  and  complete  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ai.onk  and  unkquai.kd  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  mllkerB  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

ure  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Oomus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Hard  oheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Roblyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DODCE’S  PATENT  TRIPLE 


MILK  STRAINER. 

Best  and  Only  Perfect  One 
In  existence.  Very  durable.  Brass 
frame;  containing  three  separable 
wire  cloths,  edges  neatly  soldered. 
Screws  on.  Takes  off  to  wash.  Try 
It  and  you  cau’t  do  without  It. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list, 
and  address  all  orders  to 
CHAS.  H.  DODGE,  Sole  Mfr., 
Washington  Mills,  New  York. 


THIS 


“  Low-Down”  Milk  Wagon 


IS  BUILT  BY  TM* 

PABSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  00., 

BARLV1LLE  N  Y. 


WyckofTs  S,  C.  White  Leghorns. 

America's  Business  Hen. 

Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  600  extra 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per  15;  $8.75  per  80; 
$5  per  45;  $10  per  100.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lar.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


rinil  nnill  TDV  ERgs,  81  per  sitting. 
rAnlYI  rUULInT-  Send  for  Circular. 

PINK  THEE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  BOOKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


IflllP’C  CADII  POULTRY  YARDS— White  Ply- 
AlnU  O  mniH  mouth  Rocks,  White  and  Laced 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black Mlnoreas.  Eggs 
for  hatching  $1.50  per  setting.  Extra  layers,  large  In 
size  and  choicely  bred.  G.  H.  KING  Otlsvtlle,  N.  Y 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES. 

The  John  March  Co.’s  Chemical  Dehomer  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  prevented  the  growth  of  calves  horns  since 
1888.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  or  sent  express  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.00  by  The  John  March  Co.,  17-19  River  St., 
Chicago,  Circulars  free.  Order  and  apply  early. 


MOLSTEINS 


!  40  Superior  Animals 
l  of  the  Pauline  Paul, 
_  _  _>  Clothilde  and  Netherland 

smllles.  Price*  lew  to  quick  buyers. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  L.  Box  50,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  50  two-year-old  ewes,  Imported  In 
1892,  and  due  to  lamb  In  March,  and  now  weighing 
from  176  to  180  pounds,  and  to  shear  10  pounds.  Also 
15  two-year-old  rams  from  the  flocks  of  Bowen-Jones 
and  Minton.  THE  WILLOWS.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

800  ACRE  STOCK  FARM 

AT  RAILROAD  DEPOT. 

200  Acres  river  and  creek  fiat  land.  Dwelling 
nine  rooms.  Location  healthy.  Title 
perfect.  Particulars. 

K.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

■WCPEKIOK  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 
STOCK  ONLY. 


Th  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  80  poundB  2)4  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  815,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  whloh 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  In 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper. 


HARNESS  & 

Buggy  Harness,  84.95  and 
upwards.  Double  Harness, 

814.75  and  upwards.  Riding 
Saddle,  81 .95  and  upwards.  We 
will  sell  everything  pertaining  to  the  Harness  busi¬ 
ness  direct  to  the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
NATIONAL  HARNESS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


EGGS 


R.  and  S.  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese,  S.  Comb  Leghorns — C.  H. 
Wyckoff  stock.  WM.  T.  SHERMAN 
Dresservllle,  N.  Y. 


“OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR" 


Will  be  in  constant  operation  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  fraternity. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  "40”  Yards  of  High  Class 
Poultry,  “40.”  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

Address:  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Co., 

■aSttST  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  $1 7BS5SMM5 


emulating 

Incubator,  which  is  guarau 
teed  to  hatch  as  well  as  the 
highest  priced  Incubator  made 
1  or  your  money  refunded.  Send 
4c,  in  stamps  for  No.  23  Cata¬ 
logue.  Write  to  our  customer*  and 
you  will  use  no  other.  600  sold 


in  6  months,  and  no  complaints  from  any  customer.  Address 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


The  Monitor  Incubator. 

You  can  get  one  FREE.  Gives  SATISFACTION 
everywhere.  Send  stamp  for  book  No.  54.  Address 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Bristol,  Conn. 


DIIIEJD 


OBDBK8  TAKBJT  BY  TUB 


DDCUfCD?)  GRAIN?  Long  Island  Drying  Gi. 

Dnt  TV  tnV  bliAINOil  .« 


March  25 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Th«  Bubal. 


World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Cal¬ 
endar  Coin. 

This  is  made  of  the  new  metal,  alumin¬ 
ium,  color  of  silver,  light  as  paper.  Half- 
dollar  size.  Movable  gilt  center. 


or  tear  them  down,  cut  wood,  go  fishing,  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches, 
or  do  any  wet-weather  work  in  these 

coats.  Price  of  the  Slicker,  $3  (black  or  At  greatly  redlwed  vrice8  for  Rural  New' 
yellow);  with  a  year’s  subscription,  only  Yorker  subscribers  only. 

S3. 25;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  sub-  Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
scription,  only  $4.  Given  free  for  a  club  Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural  New- 
of  10  new  subscriptions.  The  “  Pommel  Yorker  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
Slicker,”  for  horseback  riding,  S3. 50  ;  The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  only  S3. 75  ;  purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub- 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto- 
for  S4.50.  Given  free  for  a  club  of  11  gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
new  subscriptions.  Sent  by  express.  In  only  to  Rural  subscribers, 
ordering,  send  your  chest  measure,  out-  if  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 

^  COat.  a  n  H  ttah  uran-f.  a  T-mi  r. 


Early  Rose  and  Triumph  second  crop  potatoes. 
These  potatoes  ripening  and  being  dug  late  In  the 
fall,  have  lost  none  of  their  vigor  by  sprouting,  and 
will  produce  an  earlier,  larger  and  better  crop,  with 
fewtr  small  and  unsalable  potatoes  than  any  Urst- 
crop  seed 

J.  W.  MALLORY,  Grower,  Franklin,  Tenn. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

WHY  PAY  DOUBLE  MY  PRICE  ? 

I  have  over  900,000  first-class  strawberry 
plants,  30  best  varieties.  300,000  Warfields, 
only  82  per  1,000,  In  lots  Crescent  and  Michel’s 
Karly,  $1.75  per  1,000.  liox  and  packing  free.  For 
prices  on  others,  get  my  free  1893  price  list,  with  un¬ 
solicited  testimonials. 

O.  A.  K.  BALDWIN,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


Cut  shows  calendar  set  for  1893. 

Directions. — Set  yearly  and  twice  leap 
year.  The  gold  letters  on  the  revolving 
center  are  the  1st,  8th,  15th,  22d  and  29th 
days  of  the  month  indicated  on  the 
margin.  For  any  other  day  count  for¬ 
ward  on  the  gold  center.  It  combines 
novelty  and  utility.  Price  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  Special  price  to  our  subscribers, 
35  cents.  With  a  year’s  subscription, 
$1  20.  Given  free  to  any  old  subscriber 
sending  one  new  subscription. 


Outfit, 


400,000 

Parker  Earle  Plants 


Most  productive,  best  shipping  Strawberry  ever 
introduced.  2H£  acres  solid  plants  on  new  land. 
Packing  first-class.  Price.  $5  per  1,000. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


THE  MARSHALL 


W  Received  Two  Fii-xt  and  Three 
Nccond  Prize*  from  Mass.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  1 NJBi.  A  new  and 
distinct  variety,  large  size,  good  form 
and  quality,  dark  color,  and  very  promising. 
3,000  Ilexes  from  1-3  ofun  Acre  raised  last 
year.  A  queen  of  berries.  Send  for  Circular, 
limited  Ann.  $10.00  per  l>oz.  Plants. 
M.  F.  EWELL,  Marshfield  Hill,  Mass. 


All  sensible  people  “  know  enough  to  ends,  needles  and  /fflr  1  7  A  I 

go  into  the  house  when  it  rains  but  bristles  ;  ball  of  Wf  j§  ’  (A  \  If  I 

some  of  us  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  wax.  The  iron  JM  |jj  [j 

unable  to  do  so.  For  those  who  must  last  itself  is  one  yjj 

face  the  rain  we  offer  of  the  handiest  |l||Hl 

tan  article  that  will  of  tools  One  >j|k 

keep  them  dry  and  may  do  his  own 

good-natured  and  suit-  half -soling,  rub- 

*  .  ,  ,  ,  7  ,  toEDmkoBio.  ^ Lasts 

able  for  any  work,  her,  boot,  shoe  ai«a 

We  have  selected  the  and  harness  repairing.  No  pegs  needed — 
famous  Fish  brand  or  simply  wire  clinch  nails.  It  is  securely 
“Slicker”  goods,  be-  packed  in  a  neat  box  ;  weighs  20  pounds, 
cause  they  are  the  best'  Freight  or  express  not  prepaid.  Price, 
for  hard  wear,  each  $2.  With  a  year’s  subscription  $2.75  ; 
garment  being  war-  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
ranted  in  every  respect.  $3.50.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of 
You  can  build  fences  six  new  names. 


>j.  All  working  parts  now  made 

\  T  of  brass.  There  should  be  one 

If  TT  In  every  house  for  use  In  case 

H  I  of  fire.  No  farmer  or  gardener 

I  0  s,  should  be  without  one  for 

Spraying  'trees,  Washing 
1 1  Windows,  Buggies,  etc. 

pl®T-  Fruit  growers  can  SAVE  all 

fit  bShbbpb|  their-  I-’  KG  IT,  where  Insects 
/  11  BBUff  would  otherwise  destroy  it. 

/  1  V  Bi  -W  Each  Pump  has  two  nozzles, 

;  Ij  ,1  1  Bpl1  M  one  for  solid  stream  and  the 
at;  I J  KfataSST— I*  other  for  spraying.  This  Pump 
-  jB  the  best  and  cheapest  In  the 

market,  Is  double  acting,  and  throws  a  stream  50  to 
60  feet  horizontally  or  25  to  30  feet  high.  Price, 
83.50  each.  THE  GEO.  WORTHINGTON  CO., 

95  &  97  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


tYING  PUMPS. 

II  Automatic  Mixers,  Hr 


►  CHEAPEST! 
I#  ANI)  EKST^j 
•  raas  Working1 


1^1  tioni  freeT  £ieli>  foroe  pumf  co.,1  These  knives  are  well  named  44  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 

■  things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 

demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
CLEMATIS  PANICULATA.  only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


Offer  No.  164. — Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  With 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stein  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  Improvements.  The  case  Is  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  is  made  of  heavy 
plate-glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  Is  $8.50  to 
$12.50.  We  send  It  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions,  $8. 


The  most  Popular  New  Climber.  Three 
finely  rooted  plants  by  mall  for  81 .00.  New 
catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs.  &c.,  Free. 

THE  WAI  H.  MOON  CO.,  Morrisville,  P. 


The  Wonderful  Christy  Bread  Knife 


FINEST  OF  STEEL  \ 


Patented  Nov  12th  89  -  Oc  r  6t^  91. 


Offer  No.  168.— A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-jeweled 
watch,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  In  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  into  a  heavy  nickel  sliver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
It  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER 


Valuable  for  bay  or  pasture.  Send  for  leaflet  (free) 
regarding  Its  culture  and  uses. 

THE  w  HITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  $1,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


run  Oil  IT  A  quantity  of  Outbush’s  celebrated 
rUn  uALC.  Mllltrack  Mushroom  Spawn,  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  best  grade  on  the  market.  Sample 
mailed  for  25  cents.  C.  STEVENS, 

116  Stratford  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Offer  No  169. — This  Is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
lilled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-Jeweled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  Offer  No.  167. 
The  case  1b  beautifully  engraved  and  is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  fine 
composition  metal.  This  1b  an  open-face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  iecommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, and  Polaris  (Maule)  each 
$3.25  per  bbl,  (3  bu.)  f.  o.  b.  Order  now;  will  ship 
later.  K.  I .  LYMAN.  Bancroft,  Shia.  Co  ,  Mich 


This  appears  to  be  the  best  thing  yet  offered  in  pruners,  and  is  strongly  indorsed 
by  horticulturists.  Although  the  patent  was  secured  only  in  June  last,  yet  thou- 

in  a  K-inch  branch,  '  ^ 

and  cut  through 

dry  oak  of  that  size.  ^ 

Made  of  the  finest 
steel;  cuts  as 
smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife  and  much 

faster  and  easier.  Price,  $1.25,  postpaid.  With  a  yearly  subscription  only  $1.90. 
certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in-  With  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $2.75.  Free,  for  four  new  subscriptions, 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 

and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE. 

Grapes 

For  Descriptive  List,  address  So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex.  n.  that  we.  have  made  a  careful  searcl1 

•or.  zor  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85.  With 
.Y.  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60.  Free,  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


One  3  ft.  4  fold,  one  2  ft.  4  fold  Architect,  Inside  Bev¬ 
eled  Edges,  one  lull  Brass  Hound  2  ft.,  two  2  ft.  Car¬ 
penters',  and  one  1  ft.  Brass  Bound  Pocket  Rule. 
Send  $1  and  receive  a  bargain.  Large  discount  to 
agents  to  supply  local  trade.  A  Boy  eau  earn  $2  a 
day.  UNION  HARDWARE  CO.,  Unionville,  Conn. 


Offer  No.  170.— Same  watch  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  {21. 


No.4.  C.— Forthose  who  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  Is  full  jeweled, 
the  jewels  being  set  In  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  which  is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  Is  thoroughly  adjusted  so-that  It  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
ealled  “  P.  S.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  thlB  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  Is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We  offer  It  in  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  2J4  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
hunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $47.50. 


CU  niippy  Raspberry  Plants  by  dozen  or  1000. 
Lll  yULLIl  Peach  Trees,  all  sizes.  Aspar- 
Koots,  Osage  Plants,  General  Nursery 
(Send  list  wanted  for  Spring.) 

JOSIAU  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch"  in  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  It  In  gold-filled  case,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case,  and  for' 
$19.50  In  Open  face  ;  for  $19.50  In  three  ounce  coin 
stiver,  hunting  or  open  face  ;  for  $12.75  In  nickel 
sliver,  open-face  case  ;  a  year’s  subscilption  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 


No.  15.— A  beautiful  11-jewel  movement,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely  engraved  hunting  case  made  of  l4k 
U.  S.  Assay  solid  gold,  usual  retail  price  from  $50  to 
75.  One  of  the  prettiest  watches  for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  Illustration  shows  the  case  In 
exact  size  and  style.  Price  $25  net;  with  five  new 
subscriptions,  $28.50  .  .  .. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

To  Remove  A  Scar  — My  yearling  filly 
got  cut  on  her  hind  ankle  joint  with 
barbed  wire  last  summer;  the  sore  healed 
well  but  has  left  a  scar  and  a  small  quite 
soft  bunch.  What  -will  remove  both?  I 
used  a  Spanish  fly  blister  but  it  did  no 
good. 

Ans. — Take  the  colt  to  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon,  to  ascertain  if  the 
“  bunch  ”  should  not  be  opened.  From 
its  location,  I  cannot  advise  you  to  open 
it.  If  there  is  no  veterinarian  near 
you,  try  painting  two  or  three  times  a 
week  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine.  You  can  do  nothing  to  remove 
the  scar.  The  animal  being  still  young, 
the  bunch  will  probably  gradually  dis¬ 
appear  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  as  the 
colt  grows  older. 

May  Be  Lump  Jaw. — Three  weeks  ago 
my  two-year-old  heifer  began  to  have 
trouble  in  masticating  her  food;  it  in¬ 
creased  and  a  swelling  rapidly  developed 
on  her  lower  jaw — seemingly  bony. 
Otherwise  she  appeared  well;  and  now 
she  begins  to  masticate  her  food  better; 
but  the  lump  has  steadily  increased  in 
size  and  hardness,  and  is  now  larger  than 
a  man’s  fist.  What  is  it,  and  what  can  I 
do  for  the  beast?  d.  t.  b. 

Burnside,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — The  lump  may  be  due  to  an  in¬ 
jury,  a  diseased  tcoth,  or  to  the  ray 
fungus  (actinomyces)  that  causes  the 
“lumpy- jaw”  or  actinomycosis  of  cattle. 
Without  knowing  more  definitely  the 
cause  of  the  swelling,  no  satisfactory 
treatment  can  be  advised.  I  would  advise 
calling  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon 
to  examine  the  heifer.  An  operation 
may  be  necessary. 

Tumor  on  Heifer. — Some  two  weeks 
or  more  since  I  purchased  a  Jersey  cow, 
and  saw  her  no  more  until  a  few  days 
ago,  when  I  received  her;  then  I  found 
that  on  the  front  end  of  her  brisket,  or 
just  in  front  of  the  end  of  her  breast 
bone,  there  was  a  round  protuberance, 
which  seems  to  be  just  inside  the  skin, 
unattached  to  any  bone,  and  feels  as  if 
full  of  pus  or  matter,  but  quite  soft  and 
seemingly  painless  to  the  animal.  The 
former  owner  of  the  cow  says  he  was  un¬ 
aware  of  its  being  there,  although  it  is 
very  Dearly  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small 
cocoanut.  What  can  it  be  and  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  it,  or 
is  it  best  to  let  it  rest  as  it  is  ? 

F.  B.  LINDSAY. 

Ans. — Puncture  the  swelling  with  a 
sharp,  narrow  knife  blade  or  lancet.  If 
found  to  contain  pus,  the  abscess  should 
be  freely  laid  open  and  the  cavity  washed 
out  with  a  two-per-cert  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  or  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate — one  part  to  500  or  1,000  of  water. 
The  opening  can  then  be  allowed  to  heal 
as  an  ordinary  wound.  If  the  tumor 
should  prove  to  be  solid,  it  can  be  care¬ 
fully  dissected  out,  being  careful  not  to 
cut  any  of  the  large  veins  in  that  region. 

Diphtheria  in  Horses. — Diphtheria  is 
killing  horses  hereabouts.  How  should 
it  be  treated  ?  A.  G.  s. 

Dover,  Del. 

Ans. — Diphtheria  in  horses  is  very  rare, 
if  indeed  they  ever  have  it,  so  that  this 
outbreak  is  probably  not  diphtheria,  b  at, 
more  likely,  some  form  of  distemper  or 
influenza.  If  the  inquirer  had  given  the 
history  and  symptoms  of  the  outbreak,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  diagnose  the 
disease  and  advise  treatment ;  but  I 
could  not  undertake  to  advise  treatment 
without  having  a  more  definite  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Lump  on  Heifer’s  Jaw. — On  my  three- 
year-old  heifer  there  is  on  the  upper  jaw 
a  lump  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg.  It 
is  above  the  grinders  about  half  way 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostril.  What 
is  it  and  how  should  it  be  treated  ? 

Canada.  t.  t. 

Ans. — The  lump  is  probably  the  result 
of  an  injury.  If  not  bony,  it  can  most 


readily  be  carefully  dissected  out  with 
the  knife.  If  bony,  paint  daily  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine. 


CAPONS  AND  CAPONIZING. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  AMATEUR. 

As  much  is  being  published  in  view 
of  inducing  people  to  engage  in  the  ca- 
ponizing  business,  it  is  well  to  make 
haste  slowly,  that  disappointment  as  to 
large  profits  may  not  be  too  great.  There 
is  method  in  the  advertising  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  tools,  as  the  sales  give  a  fine  profit 
to  the  advertiser;  but  facts  from  experi¬ 
ence  are  worth  far  more  than  mere 
theory.  My  son  caught  the  fever  last 
s?ason  from  published  recommendations 
and  purchased  tools,  and  commenced 
operations  when  the  roosters  weighed 
from  two  to  three  pounds  apiece.  We 
made  an  operating  table  as  recommended 
by  the  tool  maker,  and  my  son  having 
read  up  pretty  thoroughly,  we  began 
business.  The  first  two  or  three  birds 
were  treated  successfully  although  clum¬ 
sily  until,  having  gained  confidence,  the 
operator  worked  better.  Of  course  there 
were  a  few  casualties,  but  we  castrated 
a  few  at  a  time,  as  time  and  weather 
permitted  until  we  had  30  capons  which 
seemed  to  be  thriving. 

Those  who  advocate  caponizing  as  an 
industry  claim  there  is  very  little  risk 
in  the  operation.  My  son  by  this  time 
thought  he  was  fairly  master  of  the  art, 
and  having  yet  about  a  dozen  cockerels 
thought  he  would  finish  the  job.  Some 
of  them  at  this  time  perhaps  would  weigh 
four  pounds  and  some  not  more  than 
two.  He  tried  one  of  the  larger  kinds, 
which  unfortunately  bled  to  death.  He 
then  operated  on  one  of  the  smaller  ones, 
which  died  as  speedily.  This  luck  con¬ 
tinued  until  we  had  four  in  succession 
for  family  use  and  gave  up  in  disgust: 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  we  could  discover 
no  cause  for  the  continuous  bad  luck. 
My  son  is  now  satisfied  that  there  is 
much  risk.  At  present  the  capons  are  on 
hand,  as  we  are  keeping  them  to  continue 
the  experiment  irrespective  of  the  profit 
or  loss. 

Now  as  to  the  results  as  the  case  stands 
to-day  :  The  birds  have  received  the  best 
treatment  to  induce  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  They  are  a  mixture  from  Wyan- 
dottes,  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  I 
have  weighed  none  of  them,  but  believe 
them  to  be  no  heavier  than  they  would 
have  been  in  their  natural  condition. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  smaller  birds  have 
grown  but  very  little  since  the  operation, 
and  I  believe  their  growth  has  been 
retarded  by  it.  Soon  after  going  into 
winter-quarters,  two  or  three  of  the  best 
began  to  develop  combs  and  act  as  much 
like  roosters  as  though  the  operation  had 
never  been  performed,  and  up  to  this  time 
about  10  out  of  the  30  seem  to  continue 
to  develop  as  roosters,  and  the  number 
seems  all  the  time  increasing,  while  the 
birds  so  developing  are  mainly  the  best 
and  heaviest  of  the  lot.  The  castration 
was  completely  performed  in  all  but  two 
or  three  instances,  so  I  cannot  account 
for  so  many  that  would  be  called  slips. 
Quite  a  considerable  number  of  the 
others  are  small,  not  weighing  more  than 
four  or  five  pounds.  Now  my  conclusions 
are  that  I  ought  to  receive  the  best  price 
capons  now  bring  for  the  lot  to  pay  for 
food  and  make  a  profit  on  the  value  of 
the  roosters  in  October  or  November. 
From  this  experience  I  would  recommend 
those  uninitiated  who  “have  capons  on 
the  brain  ”  as  we  have  had,  to  tread 
softly  until  some  of  the  experts  tell  us 
how  to  avoid  the  breakers  upon  which 
our  bark  of  profits  has  been  stranded. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  j.  m.  corwin. 

The  raw,  Blustering  Winds  of  Winter, 
search  out  the  weaknesses  of  all  who  are  predis¬ 
posed  to  Lung  Complaints,  and  In  consequence, 
Colds,  Coughs,  and  Bronchial  Disorders  everywhere 
prevail.  Those  who  have  contracted  Colds  should 
be  especially  careful,  and  not  Imprudently  wait  until 
by  constant  coughing,  they  so  irritate  and  rack  their 
Lungs  as  to  bring  on  themselves  a  very  serious  Pul¬ 
monary  Affection.  Let  them  rather  treat  their 
symptoms  rationally,  and  at  once,  and  by  the  prompt 
use  of  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  cure  their  Colds, 
and  heal  all  accompanying  Soreness  of  the  Chest.— 
Adv. 


Canada  XJnleached  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertiliser. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munroe,  deforest  &  co., 

52  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


IT*  A  T3  <2who  have 

Jt  ajLJLvIuL  "dfflf.Kr  used  the 

PUTAWAYHS^  -Report- 

H ARROW  ~W*increased  crops. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS. 


Send  for  Special 
Circular. 
Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office.  IS  Cliff  St.,  New  York  City. 


ENGINES 


SAW 

*  MILLS, 


Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


f  MACH’Y  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Ol #, 


Jfl  M  U  H  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping 
g  Wind  and  Steam i  Heating  Boilers,  Ao.  Will 
wmpay  you  to  send  26c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1600  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.Ill, 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


MANURE  SPREADERS 

Address  KEMP  &.  BURPEE  IVlFG.  Co., 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Box  138,  S  Y It  ACUSK.  N.  Y. 


NEW  WOLCOTT 


Automatic  Prize  Wind  Mill, 
made  from  the  best  Steel,  Iron 
and  Wood.  Has  proved  to  have 
no  equal  fnr  Simplicity,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Power  and  Beauty.  Warranted 
to  do  more  work  and  to  outlast  all 
others,  and  to  last  three  times  longer 
than  any  all-steel  mill  made.  Send 
for  Facts,  Folders  and  Prices.  Agents 
wanted. 

Wolcott  Wind  Mill  &  Pump  Co., 
113  Michigan  Avenue,  Albion,  Mich. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 


For  Poultry.  Keeps  water 
pure  and  cool;  best  and 
i  cheapest.  Three  sizes— 
25,  35  and  50  cents.  Big 
'  discounts  to  agents  and 
dealers.  Circulars  free. 

S  T.  D.  PAUL,  Akron,  O. 


BONE  FERTILIZERS 

Preparation  best  In  use.  For  Strawberries,  Fruit, 
Gardens,  Florists,  Lawns,  Pastures,  Grain.  Raise 
large  crops.  Samples  sent  for  (ic.  postage.  Circulars 
free.  Bones  wanted.- BONE  FERTILIZING  WORKS, 
Janesville.  W1b. 


KILLS  AND  PREVENTS  INSECTS  AND  DISEASE. 

$2  packet  makes  100  Gallons. 

It.  FRANCKLYN  &  CO.,  3  Hanover  St.,  New  York. 


00  0090-00'0-090'0a00 000000 0a00+-00000, 

8  ^gEMwsrij »i - 1 gfi  ’There  are  twenty  millions  f 
^  cows  In  the  U.  S.  and 

2  l  W&tH&w  a11  are  to  milk  fever, 

2  ti garget  or  caked  udder  unless 
Z  -  -  HI-  proper  care  is  given  t  hem, 

q  Scott’s  Arabian  Paste  is  the 

5  remedy— guaranteed.  Willnotscatter  orreduee 
5  the  flow  of  milk,  liberally  used,  thoroughly 
2  rubbed  in,  sweats  out  ail  hardness  and  inflam- 
2  mation.  Send  for  it  and  be  convinced.  Keep 
Z  it  in  the  stable,  you  will  need  it.  1  lb  $1.00,  ]4  lb 
2  50c,  by  mail.  Druggists,  Saddlers.  Agts.  wanted. 

%  '  SCOTT’S  HOOF  PASTE  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 1 
‘/0a  00  000000000000000009000  0  mat .000*^ 


f  IDftJ  CflO  C  A  I  C—  At  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
mrim  run  OHLC  n.  Y.  16  miles  from  New 
York  or  Brooklyn.  2*^  miles  from  Great  Neck  or 
Ilyde  Park  stations,  on  the  Long  Island  RR.  140 
acres  under  cultivation,  14  acres  of  apple  and  pear 
orchards,  20  acres  of  woodland  Soil  fertile  and 
good  crops  are  produced  every  year.  Highest  ele¬ 
vation  270  feet,  overlooking  ocean  and  Sound.  Large 
residence;  farm  house;  tine  barns  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  good  order.  Well  adapted  for  a  stock  farm. 
^Address  H.  M.  SMITH,  Long  Island  City,  N.  V. 


“SUNNY3IDE.” 


Fine  Virginia  Grass  and  Stock 
Farm,  near  large  city;  737 
acres;  300  In  cultivation,  257  In  grass,  180  In  wood¬ 
land;  100  acres  are  tine  river  bottoms.  Absolutely 
inexhaustible;  uplands  rich;  farm  well  fenced  and 
watered.  Nice  residence  on  commanding  situation; 
eminently  healthy ;  ample  outbuildings,  everything 
In  good  repair.  Average  20  per  cent  net  profit  an¬ 
nually.  Price  $13,000 

W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Ya. 


CRB  Q  A |  C  A  Farm  of  698  acres, 300 Improved,  bal- 
rlin  uflLL.  ance  good  timber.  Situated  on  B.  &  O. 
RR.  A'bargaln.  A.  CROUNSE,  Green  Spring,  W.  Va. 


CnQ  Oil  C  300  farms.  Two  fruit  farms  at  a  great 
rUn  CALL.  bargain.  Circulars  Free. 

J.  H.  BRISTOR,  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 


GTOREJfor  sale,  lease  or  exchange.  Fine  loca- 
IO  tlon;  annual  business  $15,000;  general  merchan¬ 
dise.  Address  GEO.  H,  HOUTZ,  Etna.  N.  Y. 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  $.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wtne-Maklng. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Hareourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  ill.) . 5.00 

Grape-Growers  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p  ) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Try  on . 25 

Grapo  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  ill.) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 
Horticulturist's  Rule  Book.  Bailey  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

now  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  50c.) .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Mooro . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.50 

Peach,  Pear,  Qulnco  and  Nut  Trees,  Culturo  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) . 1.50 

Pear  Culturo  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (186  p.) . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.50 

small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.60 

VEGETABLES. 

Vsparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

larrote  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  Tho.  Crozler .  1.00 

laullflowers.  Brill . 20 

lelery  Culture,  Tho  Now.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stowart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill  . 1.00 

gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Jarden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (26Cp.;  111.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 25 

Onion  Culture,  Tho  Now.  Greiner . 50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  Tho  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 50 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 60 

LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC. 

ABC  Bee  Culture.  Root. . 1.25 

Business  Hen,  The.  Colltngwood.  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Capons  and  Caponizing.  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 50 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stowart .  2.00 

Dog,  The.  Youatt .  2.50 

3Uo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Coloord .  1 .00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 20 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  tho  Apiary.  Cook . 1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 2.00 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart .  1.50 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 8^00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies  Groff. . 20 

Agriculture,  First  Lessons  In.  Gulley .  1.00 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (two  vols) .  6.00 


Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culturo.  Halllday.  Price  $2,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings . 1.50 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 

Botany,  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (220  p.;  ill.) . 1.50 

Botany,  The  New.  Beal . 26 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) . 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (360  p. ;  ill.) . 2.50 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . 20 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge .  1.50 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozler . 20 


Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stowart .  1.50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring .  1.50 

Every  Woman  Hor  Own  Flower  Gardener.  .  1.00 

Fertilllizers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Loaves..  1.00 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  ill.)  4.00 

Home  Aero.  Roe . 1.50 

Home  Florticulture.  Rexford .  1.60 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Hop  Culture . . 


How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

low  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p. ;  ill.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.;  ill.) .  1.00 


How  tho  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.60 

Improving  the  Farm.  Davis . 1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p. ;  ill.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p. ;  Ill.) . 2.00 

Irrigation,  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  .tewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.75 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozler.  .25 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe . 2.56 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris .  .10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2^00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozler .  LUO 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner .  L00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson . 1  50 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p. ;  ill.) . .'.  1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table .  '.60 

Rid  Bull  lings  and  Farms  of  Rats,  How  to. 

Pickett . 20 

Rhododendrons . 1.50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  English'.  !so 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3  00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper  60c.) . '75 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  l'0O 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg. '75 
The  Rose:  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Ellwanger.  L25 
The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall..  2.50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler .  1  50 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Authors .  10 
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FERTILIZER  FARMING 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 


The  suovr  from  the  hills  goes  away  with  a  rush, 
And  forth  come  the  robin  and  wren; 

The  poet  looks  out  for  the  lay  of  the  thrush, 

The  farmer  for  that  of  the  hen. — Life. 

“  There's  another  unconscious  humor¬ 
ist,”  remarked  the  footpad,  as  he  sand¬ 
bagged  the  punster. — Washington  Star. 

“  O,  silt,  have  you  seen  anything  of  my 
little  boy  and  pet  dog  ?  They  have  been 
lost  for  nearly  an  hour.”  “  What  did 
he  have  on,  ma’am?”  “A  little  red 
blanket  with  ‘Fido’  embroidered  on  each 
Bid  ;,  and  a  silver  collar.  ” — The  Maternal 
Register. 

Daisy:  “When  I  get  big,  like  you, 
mamma,  I’m  going  to  marry  a  d ;ctor  or 
a  minister.”  Mamma:  “Why,  my  dear?” 
Daisy  :  ‘  ‘  ’Cause  if  I  marry  a  doctor  I  can 
get  well  for  nothing,  and  if  I  marry  a 
minister  I  can  be  good  for  nothing.” — 
Funny  FoUts. 

Mamma,  reprovingly,  Sunday  :  “You 
told  me  you  were  going  to  play  church.” 
Little  Dick  :  “  Yes’m.”  Mamma:  “Then 
I’d  like  to  know  what  all  this  loud  laugh¬ 
ing  is  about?”  Little  Dick:  “  O,  that’s 
all  right.  That's  Dot  and  me.  We’re 
the  choir.” — Good,  News 

She’s  an  awful  woman,  the  neighbors  say, 

And  keeps  her  husband  on  misery's  brink. 

Tes,  I  saw  her  In  a  buggy  to-day, 

When  she  actually  drove  a  horse  to  drink. 

— N.  Y.  Press. 


Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market) ,  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning). 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARfllNG.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col¬ 
ling  wood,  Managing  Editor  of  Thb  Rural  Nkw- Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  as  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.v  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


“  Continental  ”  Disk  Pulverizer. 

isk  IT  TILLS  Convex  Bumpers. 

'per-  The  Entire  Width  of  the  Cut, 

I  Leaving  no  ridge  in  the  centre  or  between  t wM  ' 

gangs  not  cultivated.  Made  in  widths  ™  ^ 

' — -3  from  6  to  25  feet. 

All  rotary  disk  pulver¬ 
izers  have  a  strong  end 
pressure  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  which  the 
soil  is  turned.  But  our 
bumpers  revolving  in  the 
same  direction  are  so 
made  that  they  simply 
roll  against  each  other 
and  prevent  all  friction 
from  that  source. 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  beet  and  oheapest  Fertili¬ 
sers  fer  Grass.  Grain  and  Fruits. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD-ASH  CG.,  ef  London, 
Can.,  have  removed  their  selling  office  to  10%  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Address  as  above  for 
prices,  sample  and  free  pamphlet. 


gftijereUatwfluj*  gidvfrtteittfl. 

I»  yen  name  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


The  Draw  Iron 

Is  attached  to  the  shaft, 
thus  reducing  the  draft. 

The  Scraper  Lever 

Can  be  operated  by  the 
driver’s  hand  or  foot 
while  he  is  in  the  seat. 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  A 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weave*  to  the  poata.  Best  in  the 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 

are  reporting  big  sales.  Maehines, 
Wire,  ete.,  at  wholesale  direei  te 
Farmers  where  I  have  ne  Agwnt. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  ike  man¬ 
ufacturer.  8.  H.  tiAKKITT, 
MANSFIELD,  QUO 


SOY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  aEST 


MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES.Delivered  FUEE.- 
For  Houbob,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors.  &  SA  V E  Middlemen’! 
profit**.  Iu  use  ft  I  yeai-s.  Endorsed  by  Grange  A  Farmer* 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  sample* 
O.  W.  1NGEKSOLL.  »46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


MACHINERY. 

Power  8orew  j  nnrpp 
Hydraulio,  or  1  [  I\LtHV 
Knuokle  Joint)  "3 
Graters,  Elevators, Etc.  rp 

Boomer  4  Boschert  Press  Co.^^ 

118  #.  Watir  81,  Syracuse  N.  ?, 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carlead  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
8maltei  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
NewYork.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
llty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
orderlag  ALLISON,  8TROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  Street.  New  York 


Weired  Scraper  Lever.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  standard  D,att  Box' 


NEW  PRUNE  WEEDSPORT. 

Prices  reduced.  Ask  for  same. 

Std.  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Plums,  Berries 

and  all  SMALL  FRUITS.  Orchardists  and  Planters 
should  ask  our  Prices.  Oswego  Plum  and  Idaho  Pear 
trees.  WILEY  A  00.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


narrow  anoH'  12 
WIDE TIREsV^TYLES. 

'wJJ Two  AND  Four  Wheels  $25.Upw/*ro. 
W/  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

J/  ANO  say  what  you  need. 

HOBSON &C6..Tatamy.  Pa. 


25  COLD  MEDALS* 

•  id  moke tban^ll_competltor3combliied_canboastof;_ 

HU  No  dream  Kaiser  or  Separator  can  Show  | 

"■  ’  RaSfl  a  record  Of  as  thorough  and  complete  ifeo go u y cab ikct twAie 

HKp'"-1  BBS  skimming.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World  Egg;-;  VY - 9 

UpfiT;, r  that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi-  |  ’ ■pj  ■ 

metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  traee  of  fat  left  in  the  milk. 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tentli  of  one  per 
jeent.  which  shows  It  to  be  without  a  peer. 

When  run  according  to  directions  It  is  absolutely  unapproach-  g| 
able  in  Its  work.  MADE  11V  4  STYLES  audio  SIZES. 

Don’t  he  Influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator . 
until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  It  carefully.  " 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 

_  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. _ 


READER  RARE  FLOWERS 

IB  Ka  »■  choice  only,  address  Ellis  Bros., 

Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  1W Free. 


/N  /j\  New  Universal 

WV. - Double  Wheel  Hoe, 

■  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

/Y  Cultivates  both  sides  of 

1/  . ...  ’Ml  row  at  one  passing. 

£  h  $  Single  Wheel  Hoe, 

|  I  I  I'  ;  \  Matthews’  Seed 

'  Leading  Seedsmen. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Catalogue  embracing  whole  line. 


THE  NEW  POTATO  CULTURE 


Second  Revised  Edition.  By  Elbert 
Carman,  edition  of  The  Rural  New- 
'  *<5rv  .  Yorker  ;  originator  of  the  Fore- 

most  of  Potatoes — Rural  New- 
v  Worker  No.  2. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of 
'  ' x7  years’  experiment  work  on 
1 1 the  Rural  Grounds.  How  to  In- 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  fllDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEPPLER  SIX-ROW  SPRAYER 


GSH  Jr 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 


The  Best  Horse-power  Sprayer  on  Earth  for  Spraying 

POTATOES,  VINEYARDS  and  ORCHARDS 


Manufactured  only  by  THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Higbtstown,  N.  J 

IW~  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


1  in  the  World  ! 

A.  J.  TOWER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Illustrated 

Catalogue 

Free. 


You  want  reliable  Seeds,  that  will  grow  and  are  true  to 
name.  We  grow  and  sell  such.  We  know  they  will  grow 
If  g  ven  a  chance,  because  we  test  them  Our  Seed  Book 
for  1  893  tells  all  about  Seeds  and  Plants.  It  is  sent  free 
if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F.  W.  RITTFK  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  150  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


100 

Praeq  four 

American  Fair*. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


CLOVER  SEED 


Lowest  Prices.  All  Grades.  Samples  Free. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  W.  AKIN 

SciploVN.  Y. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  i,  1893. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS. 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  CHESHIRES. 

THE  HOG  THAT  TAKES  THE  PRIZE  AND  DECEIVES 
THE  GUESSEU. 

The  great  victory  won  by  the  Cheshires  in  1870  at 
St.  Louis,  attracted  public  attention  to  this  then 
nearly  new  breed.  That  any  breed  should  win  a 
sweepstake  prize  the  first  t:me  exhibited  is  remark¬ 
able,  but  that  decision  has  been  proved  a  just  one  by 
their  continued  popularity.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  man 
who  ever  owned  a  thoroughbred  Cheshire  that  has 
anything  but  praise  for  the  breed.  I  called,  recently, 
on  Secretary  Coe,  of  Kirkville,  N.  Y.,  who  has  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  bleeding  herd  in  the 
country.  The  illustration  (Fig.  88)  shows  a  typical 
Cheshire  sow,  “  Lady  Moody,”  which  was  one  of  the 
foundation  herd  that  won  the  pork-packers’  prize  of 
$500  in  gold. 

“  What  breeding  change  has  been  made  since  then, 
Mr.  Coe  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Not  much ;  the  ears  are  thin  and  erect,  and  nose 
shorter,  with, 
perhaps,  a 
slightly  in¬ 
creased  dish  to 
the  face  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes. 

It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  shorten 
the  head  with¬ 
out  also  shoit- 
ening  the  body; 
but  it  has  been 
accomplished. 

They  are  the 
longest  hogs 
exhibited  at  the 
fairs.” 

It  w  as  easy  to 
believe  that 
statement  after 
we  had  meas¬ 
ured  a  young 
boar  that  would 
weigh  about  150 
pounds,  and 
found  he  meas¬ 
ured  four  feet 
frcin  his  ears 
back. 

“Are  the 
Cheshires  a  dis¬ 
tinct  breed  ?  ” 

“  Y  r  s ;  they 
are  the  result 
of  A.  C.  Clark’s 
efforts  to  get  a 

white  breed  which  can  be  easily  kept  and  mature 
early  His  claim  was  fully  established  in  1866  when 
the  Supreme  Ccurt  gave  him  a  judgment  of  $572.62 
against  certain  persons  for  damages  arising  from 
slanderous  charges  in  regard  to  the  breed.” 

“  A  new  breed  must  show  many  variat'ons  ?  ” 

“  One  would  expect  that ;  but  by  proper  inbreeding 
and  careful  selection  the  type  is  firmly  established. 
A  sow  of  any  breed  or  color  when  bred  to  a  Cheshire 
will  always  have  white  pigs.  This  makes  them  valu¬ 
able  for  crossing  c  n  scrub  stock.  Many  men  have  a 
prejudice  against  black  skinned  hogs  and  can  thus 
avoid  them.” 

“  But  there  are  more  black  hogs  in  the  West  than 
of  all  other  colors  combined.” 

“  That  is  because  they  think  black  hogs  stand  the 
heat  of  the  sun  belter  than  white,  net  because  they 
are  better  animals.” 

“Why  do  some  Cheshires  show  long,  coarse  hair  ? 
They  are  very  fine,  short-haired  hogs  as  a  rule.” 


“That  is  due  to  the  feed  and  lack  of  warm  quar¬ 
ters.  A  pig  will  grow  hair  if  nothing  else,  and  that 
is  a  sure  sign  it  is  not  doing  well  A  long-haired  pig 
can  be  transformed  into  a  smooth,  fine-haired  hog  by 
putting  it  into  a  warm  per,  keeping  it  clean  and  feed¬ 
ing  it  bran,  milk,  roots  and  charcoal.” 

“  Why  is  it  that  very  few  persons  can  guess  any¬ 
where  near  the  live  weight  of  a  Cheshire  ?  They 
never  get  near  enough  when  estimating  mine.” 

“They  are  very  long,  but  the  ribs  are  not  rounding 
as  in  some  other  breeds.  The  Berkshire  has  a  ‘spring’ 
rib  and  looks  fatter  than  it  is.  When  fattened,  the 
Cheshires  are  very  broad  across  the  back,  filling  up 
along  the  back  bone,  which  gives  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  cuts.” 

I  had  noticed  this  peculiarity  myself.  One  of  my 
breeding  was  sold  to  a  butcher  who  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  the  cutting  up  and  sales.  Compared  with 
a  scrub  of  the  same  weight,  the  Cheshire  retailed  for 
$2  the  most.  Mr.  Coe  has  a' ready  begun  the  feeding 
of  a  choice  let  for  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair.  His 


hurry  to  start  tlicir  stock  growing.  The  young  pigs 
should  have  a  chance  to  drink  milk  every  day  before 
they  are  weaned.  They  will  not  fill  themselves  so 
ful'.  After  wearing  they  should  be  fed  often  and 
but  little  at  a  time.  The  greatest  mistake  is  in  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  gorge  themselves  with  poor  food 
while  young  I  make  a  gruel  of  water,  milk,  wheat 
middlings  and  oil  meal ;  this  makes  a  rich  ration,  and 
fine  frames  fer  future  fattirg.  rrhe  dispos  ticn  to  fill 
themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  comes  from  a  lack  of 
warm  quaiters.  Lumber  is  cheaper  than  corn  to  keep 
hogs  warm.  They  are  very  docile  and  quiet,  which  is 
a  valuable  trait,  when  one  wants  to  remove  the 
young,  and  denotes  an  easy  keeper.  I  am  wintering 
my  own  brood  sows  on  raw,  fiat  turnips,  which  are 
cheaper  than  Mr.  Coe’s  grain  rat’on  and  the  animals 
are  doing  nicely.  A  sow  eight  months  old  that  wen 
the  first  premium  at  Ithaca  last  fall,  was  turned  into 
a  cow  pasture  on  June  1,  and  bad  no  other  feed  until 
taken  to  the  fair.  The  only  unfavorable  comment 
offered  was  ‘  She  is  too  fat  for  a  brood  sow.’”  Per¬ 
haps  some  one 
can  suggest  a 
cheaper  ration. 
C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


A  Typical  Cheshire  Sow,  “  Lady  Moody  ”  Fig.  88. 

boar,  Sir  John  II.,  is  expected  to  weigh  800  to  1,000 
pounds  by  August  next.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
feeding.  He  replied  : 

“  My  show  hogs  are  getting  ground  oats  and  peas. 
I  want  to  get  all  the  frame  possible  so  they  will  not 
get  down  on  their  legs  and  can  also  stand  hot  weather.” 

“  Do  you  intend  to  get  them  very  fat  ?  ” 

“  Doing  so  is  all  wrong  ;  but  to  win  they  must  be  as 
fat  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.” 

“  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
for  hog  feeding  ?  ” 

“Corn  is  no  good,  except  for  finishing  off  hogs  a 
short  time  before  killing.  Barley  is  good  for  growing 
stock.  Ground  oats,  two  parts  and  one  part  of  corn 
meal,  make  the  best  food  for  a  sow  giving  milk.” 

“Will  a  pig  do  well  if  given  all  the  milk  it  will 
drink  when  first  weaned  ?  ” 

“A  pig  should  have  plenty  of  rich  food,  but  if  it 
gets  ‘  pot-bellied,’  it  is  a  damage  from  which  it  nrver 
fully  recovers.  Many  feeders  are  in  too  much  of  a 


Kgclreutekia 
Paniculata.  — 
The  Rubai,  sur¬ 
prises  me  in 
sayiDg,inthe  is¬ 
sue  of  March  11, 
thatithasnever 
seen  much  to 
admire  in  the 
Koelreuteria.  It 
is  valued  very 
much  here,  the 
large  l-  panicles 
of  yellow 
flowers  being 
thought  very 
beautiful  ;  and 
then  it  flowers 
in  July,  when 
blossoms  are 
scarce  on  trees 
and  shrubs.  I 
have  always 
looked  on  it  as 
a  valuable  or¬ 
namental  tree. 
The  size  of  the 
specimen  in  the 
nursery  in  Eng¬ 
land  mentioned 
in  The  Rural 

is  not  at  all  extraordinary.  Near  my  brother’s  house 
is  one  not  over  15  jears  planted,  which  is  24  feet 
high  and  12  inches  in  diameter  of  trunk,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  larger  ones  in  the 
vicinity.  Joseph  meehan. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  judged  the  tree  from  nursery  stock 
and  a  single  specimen  in  the  Rural  Grounds—  insuf- 
ficent  evidence  for  any  emphatic  opinion. 

Club  Root  of  Cabbage  — Through  some  oversight,  a 
statement  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Rural  for 
March  11,  page  165,  which  should  be  corrected.  In 
answer  to  S.  S  ,  Freeville,  N.  Y. ,  club  root  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  attributed  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect.  Now  it 
is  generally  known  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  a  parasitic  fungus— Plasmodiophara  bras- 
sieae.  This  pUnt  wh:ch  belongs  to  the  group  of  slime 
fungi,  grows  with;n  and  causes  enormous  distension 
of  the  cells  of  tne  young  root®,  thus  producing  the 
knotty  appearanee  know  a  as  “  club  root.” 

Maine  State  College.  w.  m.  munson. 
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WHAT  IS  A  GUERNSEY  ? 

HOW  DOES  SUE  DIFFER  FROM  A  JERSEY  ? 

Ellerslie  Stock  Farm  Revisited. 

The  R  N.  Y.  has  had  sev<  ral  r<  ports  from  Elleislie 
— the  summer  home  of  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton.  There  is 
always  something  new  to  be  learned  from  a  visit 
there.  Mr.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  the  manager,  had  careful 
training  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  before 
going  to  Ellerslie,  and  be  brought  with  him  a  love  fcr 
what  we  may  call  sensible  experimenting — that  is 
along  the  lines  of  profit  and  actual  usefulness.  Con- 
sequen’ly  there  is  substantial  progress  in  hisfarming. 
Useful  and  helpful  things  are  thought  out  and  put  to 
a  practical  use.  The  chief  object  of  this  visit  was  to 
see  the  new  barn  low  completed,  talk  about  Guernsey 
cattle  and  look  over  the  outfit  for  poultry  raising. 

A  bri<  f  description  of  this  barn  was  given  last  fall. 
It  is  probab  y  the  most  complete  and  expensive  dairy 
barn  ever  buijt  in  this  country.  The  main  building 
is  296  feet  long  and  65  fee  t  wide  with  an  L  89  by  52 
feet.  It  is  so  arranged,  too,  that  it  can  be  doubled  in 
length,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  herd 
will  increase  so  that  the  acdition  of  space  will  be 
needed.  The  barn  as  it  stands  will  accommodate  360 
head  of  stock,  or  4C0  with  crowding  and  also  house  all 
the  hay,  grain  and  ensilage  needed  for  this  regiment 
of  cows.  That  will  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  size  of 
this  “  Guernsey  factory  ”  The  grain  bin  alone  will 
hold  20  carloads,  while  three  silos  held  500  tons  each. 
The  cows  stand  in  two  loeg  rows  in  basement  and  on 
the  first  floor.  They  are  placed  head  to  head  with  a 
wide  feeding  allf  y  between.  Back  of  them  are  iovss 
of  large,  roomy  box-stalls  for  calves,  bulls  and  lying 
in  cows  The  basement  is  made  l!ght  and  airy  by  a 
system  of  double  walls.  The  basement  is  really  a 
cellar,  but  ah  ng  the  sides  is  a  trench  reaching  to  the 
bottom  and  securely  walled  on  the  outer  side.  Win¬ 
dows  run  to  the  bottom  of  this  trench  and  thus  let  in 
light  in  abundance.  The  air  is  ke  pt  pure  by  means  of 
box  ventilators.  Fastened  above  to  the  walls  in  front 
and  back  of  the  rows  of  cows  are  steel  tracks  on  which 
run  hanging  cars.  That  back  of  the  cows  is  for  a 
manure  car.  The  manure  is  thrown  into  this  from 
the  trench  and  rolled  out  to  the  rear,  where  it  is 
dumped  into  a  wagon  or  sled  to  be  hauled  at  once  to 
the  field.  Think  of  the  saving  under  this  system  as 
compared  with  the  old  plan  of  throwing  the  manure 
out  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  back  of  each  cow.  the 
tracks  in  front  of  the  cows  carry  cars  from  the  silos 
and  grain  bins.  The  hay  is  stored  directly  over  the 
-cows — there  being  room  for  800  tons.  By  means  of 
.slinks  and  hay  forks  it  can  all  be  unleaded  and  mow  ed 
by  steam  power.  Mr.  Cottrell  proposes  also  to  use 
steam  power  for  feeding  it.  Several  big  forkfuls 
pulled  out  of  the  mow  and  dumped  in  the  feeding 
alley  between  the  cows  can  be  scattered  into  the 
mangers  with  but  a  few  steps  on  the  part  of  the 
ieeders. 

Barn  Life  for  the  Guernseys. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  (March  1)  there  were  180 
head  of  cattle  in  the  basement— 80  cows  in  milk. 
There  are  no  stanchions  here.  Each  cow  has  a  strap 
around  her  neck  with  a  short  chain  and  hook  running 
on  a  chain  that  crosses  her  manger.  Her  head  is  thus 
perfectly  free  and  she  can  turn,  lie  down  or  reach  for¬ 
ward  at  her  ease.  By  pulling  a  lever  at  the  end  of 
the  row  all  the  cows  on  one  platform  can  be  turned 
loose  at  once.  This  would  be  ve  y  useful  in  case  of 
fire,  wLich  is  not  likely  to  happen  ordinarily,  as  the 
barn  is  lighted  throughout  with  electricity.  The 
cows  are  kept  well  bedded  with  refuse  hay,  and  plas¬ 
ter  is  used  liberally  in  the  trench  behind  them.  They 
are  carded  and  brushed  every  day  and  treated  like 
ladies  in  every  respect. 

“  Are  they  kept  in  all  the  time?”  I  asked  Mr.  Cottrell. 

“  They  haven't  left  their  mangers  since  October,  and 
will  not  go  out  until  pasture  is  ready  for  them.  I  was 
a  little  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  such  a  practice 
at  first,  but  here  they  are  in  good  health.  Can  you 
find  a  cow  ‘  off  her  feed  ’  or  sick  in  any  way  ?  ” 

“  There  is  not  even  a  cough  in  the  whole  herd  that 
I  can  see.  You  water  in  the  barn,  I  notice.” 

“Yes,  we  use  Buckley's  device.  It  pays  well  to 
have  a  constant  supply  of  water  before  the  cows.” 

“  Left  to  herseif,  how  many  times  will  a  cow  drink 
during  the  day?” 

“  I  should  say  25  or  30  times.  A  cow  likes  to  take 
a  little  sip  now  and  then.  I  consider  it  bad  practice 
ever  to  let  a  cow  become  thirsty.  These  tows  are  fed 
ensilage  every  day  and  yet  they  want  a  drink  at  least 
once  every  24  hours  through  the  day.  You  can  see 
how  cows  fed  on  dry  hay  and  grain  must  suffer.” 

“  What  is  their  food  and  how  is  it  fed  ?  ” 

“  We  are  feeding  this  daily  ration  to  cows  in  milk  : 
Five  pounds  bran,  four  pounds  corn  meal,  one-half 
pound  each  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meal,  seven  pounds 
hay,  25  pounds  ensilage.  The  ensilage  and  grain  are 
fed  twice  a  day  and  the  hay  all  at  noon.  We  are  feed¬ 


ing  a  ton  of  grain  a  day  now  and  shall  continne  to 
feed  more  or  less  through  the  summer.  ’ 

“  Is  that  the  cheapest  grain  ration  ycu  can  get  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  don’t  look  for  the  cheapest  but  for  the  one 
that  will  give  us  a  good  yield  of  the  best  flavored  but¬ 
ter.  Dairy  experts  have  come  here  and  figured  on  that 
ration  and  proved  by  the  tables  of  analysis  that  it  is 
too  carbonaceous — with  all  that  corn  meal  and  corn 
in  the  ensilage.  With  more  cotton  seed  meal  and  less 
corn  meal  we  save  money  but  such  butter  fails  to  sat¬ 
isfy  our  customers — it  lacks  the  pure,  rich  flavor  and 
we  come  back  to  this  ration  again  to  satisfy  them.  ” 

“  What  can  you  say  about  the  effect  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  grain  feeds  ?  ’ 

“  There  is  no  grain  equal  to  good  corn  meal  for 
making  hard,  crumbly  and  highly  flavored  butter. 
Bran  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  lut  alone  will  not 
make  the  best  butter.  Linseed  meal  makes  a  soft, 
saby  butter,  but  a  little  of  it  is  excellent  to  keep  the 
animals  in  health.  Cotton  seed  meal  makes  a  hard, 
waxy  butter  Our  combination  of  these  feeds  gives 
us  the  best  combined  yield  and  flavor  of  butter  that  we 
have  found.” 

“  You  lay  particular  stress  on  the  flavor  of  butter  ! 

“  Yes  because  that  is  one  very  essential  thing  about 
a  high-priced  article.  We  want  tie  feed  that  gives 
us  the  best  flavored  butter,  regardless  of  cost.  The 
experiment  stations,  will,  I  hope,  solve  just  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  we  want  solved.  Let  them  find  out  just  what 


An  Electrical  Hen  House.  Fig.  89. 


makes  what  we  call  “  flavor  ”  in  butter,  then  feed 
cows  cn  different  grains  and  different  combinations 
and  analyze  the  fats  in  the  different  milks  to  see  just 
what  is  lacking  or  in  excess  in  unsatisfactory  butter. 
That  is  the  sort  of  work  we  want  done.” 

You  believe  in  ensilage  thoroughly? 

“  Yes  indeed  I  don't  see  now  how  we  ever  got 
along  without  it.  Without  the  silo  we  never  could  get 
the  forage  for  our  cows  even  in  such  a  big  building  as 
this.  What  a  fortune  there  would  be  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  States  like  Missouri,  or  Nebraska  if  they  would 
fit  up  silos  and  a  barn  like  this.  They  could  ship  but¬ 
ter  to  New  York  for  1)4  cent  a  pound  and  make  it  at 
half  what  it  costs  us.  They  won’t  do  it  though  be¬ 
cause  they  won’t  take  the  pains  and  care  that  Eastern 
farmers  are  obliged  to.  Another  generatic  n  must  come 
before  Eastern  economies  will  be  common  on  Western 
farms.” 

Guernseys  are  Dignified  Jerseys. 

“  Is  every  cow  in  the  barn  a  Guernsey?  ’ 

“  Yes,  every  animal  is  registered  except  calves  that 
will  be  later.” 

“  Yet  I  notice  all  colors  and  different  shapes — there 
for  example  is  a  cow  that  looks  like  an  Ayrshire.’ 

‘  I  thought  you  would  notice  that.  The  fact  is  that 
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Feeding  Trough  for  Hens.  Fig.  90. 

the  Guernseys  have  never  been  bred  for  uniformity  of 
color  or  shape.  Most  of  the  herds  have  been  small 
breeders  have  not  selected  a  uniform  type  as  have 
Jersey  breeders.  Neither  have  certain  families  been 
closely  inbred  as  with  Jerseys.  This  is  an  advantage, 
as  w  e  have  avoided  any  weakening  of  constitution 
that  close  inbreeding  will  bring.  We  now  propose  to 
breed  for  a  Guernsey  type  so  that  a  Guernsey  grade 
can  always  be  picked  out  as  a  Jersey  grade  can. 

“  What  is  your  ideal  Guernsey  ?  ” 

“Our  bull,  Midas,  pictured  in  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.  is 
about  perfect  in  shape  and  color.  We  want  a  cow 
weighing  1,000  pounds,  long,  with  well  sprung  ribs 
and  plenty  of  room  for  feed.  Color,  orange  fawn  and 
white,  with  a  handsome  but  substantial  carriage.  We 
shall  rot  try  to  breed  simply  a  large  Jersey,  but  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  entirely  with  nothing  of  the  delicate,  deer¬ 
like  head  and  neck  or  slenderness  of  the  Jersey.  It 
will  be  a  stout,  muscular,  brawny  dairy  cow.  It  will 
be  like  the  difference  between  a  25  and  a  20  horse¬ 
power  engine.  We  want  10  of  our  Guernseys  to  do 
the  work  of  12  Jerseys.  There  is  bound  to  be  a 


savir  g  in  food  and  care  in  keeping  the  smaller  number 
of  animals.” 

“  In  what  respects  do  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  differ?’ 

“Chiefly  in  size,  vigor,  disposition  and  feeding 
habits.  The  milk  of  tbe  two  breeds  is  just  about  the 
same — no  expert  can  tell  the  two  apart.  The  Guern¬ 
seys  are,  on  the  average,  heavier  milkers  and  their 
milk  may  have  a  little  higher  color.  They  ire 
heartier  eaters  as  a  rule.  They  average  heavier 
than  Jerseys  and  never  having  been  closely  inbred  or 
pampered  are  freer  from  disease  and  more  vigorous  in 
constitution.  Tne  chief  difference  is  in  disposition. 
They  are  not  nervous  and  high-strung  like  the  Jirseys. 
A  Guernsey  is  really  a  dignified  Jersey — like  one  that 
has  grown  up  and  sowed  all  the  wild  oats  in  tbe 
basket  and  settled  down  for  business  only.  Guernseys 
are  the  best  barn  dairy  cattle  in  the  world.  They  a  e 
perfectly  at  home  at  public  shows  or  contests  while 
Jerseys  are  usually  too  excited  and  frightened  to  do 
their  best  The  Guernseys  can  be  shipped  and  hand’ed 
easier  and  have  a  greater  capacity  for  turning  food 
into  milk  when  fed  in  a  bam. 

“Shall  you  aim  to  make  a  ‘  general-purpose  cow  ’ 
out  of  the  Guernsey  ?” 

“  Not  at  all  She  will  be  bred  fcr  the  dairy  alone. 
She  will  be  simply  a  larger,  stronger  and  quieter 
animal  than  the  Jersey  ;  better  suited  to  winter  dairy¬ 
ing  because  she  is  happ’er  when  confined  to  the  barn.  ’ 

“  What  arguments  can  a  Guernsey  man  give  in  favor 
of  his  breed  ?  ” 

“  Those  I  have  given  in  regard  to  size,  vigor  and 
disposition.  As  to  relative  profit  in  breeding  stock — 
the  Jerseys  are  somewhat  cheaper  now,  particularly 
for  bulls,  and  Jersey  families  are  well  developed  and 
lines  of  breeding  have  been  carefully  traced.  The 
Jerseys  have  had  their  boom,  however,  and  the  day  of 
high  prices  has  departed.  The  interest  in  Guernseys 
is  growirg  all  the  time — their  boom  is  ahead  cf  them, 
not  behind.  When  both  breeds  come  down  to  the 
business  of  contesting  for  the  patronage  of  practical 
dairymen  the  Guernsey  will  win  because  she  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  cow  mad-'  for  the  farmer  rather  than  for  the 
fancier.  Men  who  now  stock  up  with  Guernseys  will 
find  their  cattle  constantly  growing  in  favor  and  value 
as  they  become  better  known,  and  while  the  cost  of 
starting  a  Guernsey  herd  may  be  greater,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  selling  stock  are  also  greater  in  the  end.” 

Some  facts  about  the  poultry  department  at  Ellers¬ 
lie  will  be  given  later  h.  w  c. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

MORE  ABOUT  THAT  BIG  HEN  SCHEME. 

Below  will  be  found  a  descr  ption  of  my  improved 
poultry  houses.  They  are  intended  to  accommodate 
40  hens  each.  The  hens  are  allowed  free  range  over 
stony  hillside  pasture  fields  No  yards  are  used  in 
connection  with  them  and  they  are  set  eight  rods 
distant  from  each  other,  allowing  about  100  hens  to 
the  acre.  As  stated  in  The  Rural  of  last  October  15, 
one  man  can  attend  to  50  flocks  and  should  realize  a 
profit  of  about  $2,000  per  vear.  By  means  of  an 
improved  feed  box  any  number  of  flocks  can  be  fe'l 
simultaneously,  each  in  its  own  house,  by  simply 
pressing  an  electric  button.  The  doors  can  be  opened 
or  closed  in  the  same  way.  It  is  the  result  of  long 
study  and  experience  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  way  of  keeping  hens  con¬ 
fined  in  yards,  especially  when  eggs  for  market  on  an 
extensive  scale  are  desired.  Eich  house  is  12  feet 
long  by  10  wide,  eight  feet  high  in  front  and  five  feet 
four  inches  in  the  rear.  The  floor  and  roof  are  of 
matched  spruce  and  the  siding  is  of  matched  pine. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  two  ply  tarred  roofing  felt 
and  the  sides  are  lined  with  single  ply  tarred  paper. 
The  floor  is  covered  in  winter  with  a  good  coating  of 
dry  earth.  This  is  to  stop  any  draughts  from  coming 
up  through  the  floor  and  also  to  provide  a  good  dust 
bath  for  the  hens.  The  roof  should  be  painted  occa¬ 
sionally  with  coal  tar.  Once  a  year  is  sufficient  An 
hour’s  sun  shining  on  the  black  surface  will  warm  up 
the  inside  of  the  house  almost  equal  to  glass  and  it 
will  hold  the  heat  much  better.  Fig.  89  shows  the 
plan  of  one  house — facing  to  the  East 

The  inside  furnishing  consists  of  a  table  three  feet 
wide  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back  side 
two  feet  nine  inches  from  the  floor,  intended  to  catch 
the  droppings.  Twelve  inches  above  the  table  ar<_  two 
roosting  poles.  These  are  made  of  two  by-th  ec-inch 
pine  fence  rails  planed  smooth  and  painted  with  coal 
tar.  Under  the  table  are  two  double  nests.  They  are 
movable,  have  a  hinged  cover,  and  the  entrance  is 
from  the  rear.  I  have  experimented  with  d’fferent 
kinds  of  nests  and  have  settled  on  this  form.  If  one 
takes  an  old  30-dozen  egg  crate,  with  a  hinged  cover, 
and  saws  out  a  hole  of  suitable  size  on  the  back  side, 
into  each  compartment,  he  will  have  my  ideal  of  a 
double  nest  Shove  it  back  under  the  table  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  siding  and  the  hen  will  have  a  dark 
entrance.  The  eggs  can  be  easily  gathered  (by  rais- 
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mg’  the  cover)  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  hen  to  roost 
on  the  sides  of  the  nest  and  soil  it  with  droppings. 

In  the  southwest  end,  midway  between  the  window 
and  the  table,  is  a  smill  coop  for  confining  broody 
hens.  It  is  raised  from  the  floor  like  the  table,  the 
cover  slopes  at  an  angle  which  makes  it  uncomfort¬ 
able  for  a  hen  to  use  it  for  roosting  purposes  and  it  is 
made  of  slats  throughout.  Not  much  chance  for  a 
broody  hen  in  these.  Nothing  but  hemlock  slats.  I 
call  it  the  jail.  I  find  it  an  important  part  of  the 
plan.  After  a  hen  once  becomes  accustomed  to  her 
home  she  must  never  be  carried  or  confined  elsewhere 
or  she  might  not  “  come  home  to  roost.” 

Fig.  90  shows  the  feeding  trough  used  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  feed.  I  have  never  seen  one  like  it  in  use.  If  one 
takes  an  ordinary  feeding  trough  and  lays  a  wide 
board  over  it  after  he  has  put  in  the  feed,  the  hens 
will  find  it  impossible  to  get  into  the  feed  with  their 
feet  or  to  deposit  any  droppings  into  it.  Certainly 
you  may  say,  neither  can  they  eat  their  breakfast.  If 
now  you  raise  the  board  a  few  inches,  their'  breakfast 
is  ready.  Now  raise  the  trough  a  few  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  it  takes  a  lively  Biddy  to  scratch  any  litter 
from  the  floor  into  it.  That  is  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  constructed.  It  is  simple  and  effective.  Hun¬ 
dreds  who  read  this  will  make  one  like  it  the  next 
rainy  day.  The  cover  is  fastened  in  place  with 
hinges,  for  convenience  in  feeding.  The  drinking 
fountain  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  It  is 
simply  a  four-quart  pressed  tin  basin  set  under  a 
board  that  projects  an  inch  or  more  on  all  sides.  If  a 
little  water  happens  to  get  frozen  in  it,  it  is  in  the 
most  convenient  shape  to  be  easily  removed. 

Above  the  private  hen  entrance  shown  at  Fig.  89  is 
placed  the  electrical  feed  box  or  hopper.  The  small 
door  which  closes  this  entrance  is  hung  on  pulleys,  and 
drops  of  its  own  weight  when  the  catch  which  holds 
it  is  released.  The  electro  magnet  seems  to  do  this, 
and  also  to  operate  a  slide  which  covers  an  opening  in 
the  bottom  of  the  feed  box,  allowing  the  grain  to  fall 
to  the  floor.  In  falling,  it  strikes  a  metal  disc,  which 
scatters  it  and  warns  Biddy  that  supper  is  ready.  It 
is  interesting  work  to  feed  h  large  flock  in  this  way. 
As  one  touches  the  button,  he  seems  to  touch  a  nerve 
in  each  individual  member  of  the  flock.  Instantly 
every  head  goes  up,  and  away  they  all  go  home  to 
supper.  The  cost  of  lumber  and  material  for  such  a 
house  is  about  $25.  The  cost  for  labor  depends  some¬ 
what  on  style  of  finish.  o.  w.  mapes. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


HAYSLOPE  FARM  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Our  Butter  Record. — G.  W.  H.,  in  a  late  Rural 
thinks  we  should  make  more  butter  than  we  do.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  I  think  the  same,  but  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  I  believe  we  have  done  very 
well.  Our  herd  numbers  28  cows ;  now  let  me  give 
the  ages  of  the  animals  and  then  let  us  see  if  our  yield 
is  not  better  than  it  shows  on  its  face.  Six  of  our 
heifers  calved  when  10  and  18  months  old.  This  was 
not  desired,  but  was  caused  by  their  being  away  from 
home  to  pasture  and  being  bred  by  a  stray  bull. 
Three  others  are  three  years  old,  and  eight  are  four. 
Besides  these,  one  had  been  in  milk  one  year  when  I 
came  Lere.  She  calved  January  3,  1893,  thus  giving 
us  little  help  for  the  year.  Also  another  had  been  in 
milk  13  months  and  calved  August  27,  1892.  Besides 
these,  there  have  been  other  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  one  of  which  was  a  new  man  in  a  new  place. 
We  hope  for  a  much  better  yield  next  year,  one  that 
will  be  worthy  of  publication. 

Some  Fat  Milk  Tests. — The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  the  issue 
of  March  4,  expresses  a  desire  for  authentic  reports  of 
large  butter  fat  yields.  Following  are  some  of  our 
best  yields  by  the  Babcock  test : 


No.  of  months  Percent 

Date.  Cow.  in  milk.  Fat. 


June  10 . 

15 

7. 

Nov.  4 . 

2 

7.4 

Nov.  4 . 

8 

7.3 

Nov.  4 . 

11 

7.3 

Nov.  4 . 

8 

7.4 

Dec.  5 . 

9 

9.6 

Dec.  15 . 

9 

8.6 

Nov.  4 . 

10 

8.2 

Dec.  15 . 

11 

8.1 

The  cows  are  all  thoroughbred  Jerseys.  I  consider 
my  work  correct,  as  I  have  had  ample  experience  in 
sampling  and  analyzing. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  fat  determina¬ 
tion  on  skim  and  buttermilk  made  March  2,  1893  : 
Skim-milk  :  Cream  gathered  by  DeLaval  No.  2  separ¬ 
ator.  Temperature  85  degrees.  Jersey  milk.  Fat,  a 
bead  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  too  small  for  read¬ 
ing.  Buttermilk:  ripened  cream,  churned  at  64 
degrees ;  time  of  churning  20  minutes ;  churned  in 
Davis  No.  6  churn.  About  six  quarts  of  water  were 
used  for  rinsing  down  the  churn.  Amount  of  butter 
32  pounds.  Fat,  a  bead  about  the  size  of  a  mustard 
seed,  too  small  for  reading.  k.  tarbell,  sup’t. 


STRAWBERRY  WEEVIL. 

In  answer  to  A.  W.,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  on  page  185,  I 
would  state  that  the  strawberry  weevil  is  a  small  black 
beetle  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  that 
punctures  the  stem  just  below  the  strawberry  blos¬ 
soms  and  causes  them  to  dry  up  and  fall  off.  The 
insect  is  illustrated  in  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  Delaware 
Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  which  can 
be  had  by  sending  address  to  this  station,  at  Newark, 
Del.  M.  H.  BECKWITH. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  pictures  given  herewith  are  taken 
from  this  bulletin.  Professor 
Beckwith  states  •  that  the  in¬ 
sect  did  considerable  damage 
on  several  farms  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland  last  season. 

The  weevils  attack  the  plant 
as  soon  as  the  buds  begin 
to  appear  in  the  spring,  work¬ 
ing  almost  exclusively  on 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the 
perfect  flowering  varieties. 

They  destroy  the  blossoms  and 


Fig.  9?. 

Strawberry  Weevil  (Anthonomus  Strawberry  Weevil:  spray  of  straw- 
musculus.)  berries  showing  beetles  at  work, 

natural  size. 

of  course  prevent  the  formation  of  fruit.  They  seem 
to  work  for  two  seasons,  after  which  they  disappear. 
As  to  remedies,  Professor  Beckwith  says  they  must  be 
applied  early  in  the  season,  as  soon  as  the  blossom 
buds  begin  to  appear.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
any  of  the  arsenites  be  used.  The  following  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made : 

Kerosene  Emolsion.— The  frequent  use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion 
upon  the  plants,  making  the  first  application  at  the  first  appearance 
of  the  buds  or  even  before  they  appear,  will  probably  prevent  an 
attack  of  the  beetles.  The  formula  for  making  the  emulsion  Is  as 
follows  : 

Kerosene . Two  gallons. 

Common  soap . One-half  pound. 

Water . One  gallon. 

Dissolve  the  soap  In  boiling  water,  and,  after  removing  from  the 
fire  and  while  yet  boiling,  add  the  kerosene  oil,  emulsifying  the  mix¬ 
ture  by  pumping  It  through  a  force  pump  with  a  spray  nozzle  Into  the 
same  vessel  until  It  assumes  the  appearance  of  thick  cream,  and  the 
oil  does  not  rise  to  the  surface. 

Dilute  the  above  mixture  with  from  9  to  15  parts  of  water  when 
using,  so  that  It  will  not  be  stronger  than  1  part  of  oil  to  15  of  water. 

White  Hellebore.— We  would  advise  the  use  of  white  hellebore 
upon  the  plants  the  same  as  Is  used  upon  currant  bushes  to  destroy 
the  currant  worms.  It  Is  perfectly  harmless  to  mankind.  This  should 
be  applied  with  water,  as  follows: 

White  hellebore . One  ounce. 

Common  glue  . One  ounce 

Water . Three  gallons. 

Either  of  the  above  remedies  can  be  sprayed  upon  the  plants  by 
means  of  one  of  the  spraying  pumps  that  are  manufactured  for  that 
purpose.  _ 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  VARIETIES. 

What  I  don’t  know  about  vegetables  would  make  a 
long  article,  and  yet  in  raising  hundreds  of  varieties 
yearly  I  have  gained  some  information  which  I  am 
willing  to  share  with  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  raise  a  large  number  of 
varieties  ;  but  for  immediate  profit  the  fewer  the  bet¬ 
ter.  But  how  is  one  to  know  which  are  the  few  that 
are  the  most  profitable  unless  many  are  tried?  Al¬ 
though  I  have  spent  considerable  money  for  seeds  and 
fertilizers  and  much  time  in  experimenting,  I  feel  that 
the  expenditure  has  been  a  profitable  one,  for  T  no  w 
know  which  are  the  best  varieties  and  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation  for  this  vicinity. 

Of  course  vegetables  can  be  grown  on  any  kind  of 
land,  but  I  believe  they  can  be  grown  more  easily, 
cheaply,  and  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  on  a  sandy 
loam  than  on  a  gravely  clay  or  mucky  soil.  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  sandy  loam — that  crops  do  not  stand  a 
drought  on  it — is  overcome  to  a  great  extent  if  the 
manure  used  is  plowed  in,  and  fertilizers  are  used  in 
the  hill,  the  seed  planted  deep  and  the  plants  kept 
free  from  weeds  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator. 
A  crop  that  is  not  choked  by  weeds  and  has  plenty  to 
feed  on  is  in  a  better  condition  to  go  through  a 
drought  than  one  that  is  half  starved. 

The  question  is  often  asked  if  it  pays  to  buy  manure 
or  fertilizers.  One  thing  is  certain  :  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
plant  without  them.  If  one  has  no  manure  of  his 
own  saving,  and  cannot  buy  any,  he  had  better  not 
plant  at  all ;  for  if  he  does  he  will  be  sure  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  As  to  buying  stable  manure  or  fertilizers, 
my  advice  is  this :  save  all  the  manure  you  can  on 
your  own  farm ;  but  if  you  must  spend  money  for 
fertility  invest  it  in  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer. 
In  buying  them,  one  can  know  just  what  he  is  getting 
which  he  cannot  in  buying  stable  manure.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  hauling  often  makes  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stable  manure  unprofitable  when  money  in¬ 


vested  in  fertilizer  would  be  a  remunerative  invest¬ 
ment.  The  value  of  hen  manure  is  variously  esti¬ 
mated  :  one  writer  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is 
worth  more,  pound  for  pound,  than  high-grade  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  which  sells  at  $40  per  ton.  After 
using  the  product  of  150  hens  and  400  chickens  annu¬ 
ally,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  would  prefer  to  sell  it  at 
50  cents  a  barrel  and  buy  fertilizers  at  $40  per  ton. 
Last  year  I  applied  100  bushels  of  droppings,  75  per 
cent  pure,  on  a  carrot  bed  25x180  feet,  and  got  a  good 
crop  ;  but  if  I  had  scattered  it  over  an  acre  as  many 
would  have  recommended,  it  would  have  had  but  little 
effect.  It  is  liable  to  injure  plants  if  applied  in  the 
hill  or  drill,  but  if  spread  on  plowed  land  and  har¬ 
rowed  in,  there  is  no  danger  of  putting  on  too  much. 

Beginning  in  alphabetical  order,  I  will  say  that  if 
confined  to  one  variety  of  beans,  it  would  be  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Bush.  The  plants  are  hardy  and  adapted 
to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  conditions.  The  beans 
are  excellent  as  “  strings,”  “  shells  ”  and  dry  baked. 
The  Pole  Horticultural  is  very  much  like  it,  and  will 
yield  larger  crops,  but  costs  more  to  raise.  For  a 
small  garden,  I  should  prefer  the  pole  variety,  as  the 
pods  are  longer,  easier  to  pick  and  less  liable  to  be¬ 
come  soiled,  but  as  a  field  bean  I  prefer  the  bush.  If 
two  kinds  are  to  be  planted,  the  second  would  be  the 
variety  of  small  white  pea  bean  called  Mexican  Tree. 
Planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  two  feet  between 
the  hills,  one  bean  in  a  place,  the  plants  will  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  ground  and  yield  an  immense  crop 
of  superior  beans  for  baking.  They  are  very  easily 
planted,  cultivated  and  gathered.  If  one  more  variety 
were  to  be  added,  it  would  be  Low’s  Champion  Bush, 
a  large  red  bean  much  like  the  Horticultural,  but  not 
red-podded.  These  are  my  conclusions  after  testing 
40  varieties  of  beans  for  several  years. 

After  extended  trials,  I  consider  the  Edmund’s  Blood 
turnip  the  best  beet  in  cultivation,  either  for  home 
use  or  market.  If  planted  in  succession,  no  other 
variety  is  needed.  It  is  good  for  summer,  fall  or  win¬ 
ter.  The  Golden  Tankard  stands  equally  high  among 
mangolds. 

Cabbage  has  been  my  specialty  for  a  number  of 
years  ;  consequently  I  have  given  it  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  After  growing  all  the  leading  varieties,  I  can  easily 
select  the  best  three  for  this  locality.  For  early,  nothing 
equals  the  Jersey  Wakefield.  It  can  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  a  fine  crop  of  hard  heads  if  the  planter  does 
his  share  of  the  work.  For  second  early,  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  the  Warren  (sometimes  called  Warren’s  Stone¬ 
mason)  is,  in  my  estimation,  so  much  better  than  any 
other  that,  were  I  to  grow  25,000  cabbages  for  the 
main  crop,  every  one  would  be  a  Warren.  It  is  medium 
as  to  earliness,  with  comparatively  small  outer  leaves, 
and  is  sure  to  produce  a  solid  head,  round  and  uniform 
in  shape.  I  always  raise  a  few  of  the  Improved  Ameri¬ 
can  Savoys  for  home  use,  but  do  not  consider  them 
profitable  for  market.  If  one  wants  a  large  cabbage, 
Fottler’s  Brunswick  will  give  satisfaction.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  too  large  to  sell  well  in  these  markets.  The 
largest  pickling  cabbage  is  Mammoth  Red  Rock,  but 
it  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  Dwarf  Red  Erfurt. 
The  best  carrot  for  home  consumption  is  Chantenay, 
but  for  market  I  prefer  Danvers.  White  Belgian  and 
White  Vosges  produce  large  crops,  but  do  not  sell  as 
well  as  the  orange  colored  varieties. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against  the 
White  Plume  celery,  it  has  given  me  greater  satisfac- 
faction  than  any  other  kind.  Next  to  it  I  would  place 
the  Golden  Self-Blanching.  Red  celeries  are  inferior. 
[In  what  way  ? — Eds.]  All  the  dwarf  varieties  of 
cauliflower  are  allied  to  the  Erfurt,  which  is  probably 
the  best  for  all  purposes. 

The  Black  Mexican  sweet  corn  is  so  tender,  rich  and 
sweet  that  I  shall  hereafter  plant  no  other  variety, 
prefeiring  to  wait  a  few  weeks  for  it  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  its  mixing  with  any  other  kinds.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Cory,  Marblehead,  Pride  of  America 
and  several  other  kinds  are  early  ;  but  I  consider  them 
all  of  poor  quality.  The  Amber  Cream  is  very  rich 
and  sweet.  It  is  a  late  variety.  Although  not  exactly 
in  the  line  of  vegetables  for  a  field  corn  the  Self-Husk¬ 
ing  has  given  great  satisfaction. — [It  is  an  excellent 
variety. — Eds.]  It  is  a  very  early  flint.  The  ears  are 
about  12  inches  in  length,  the  kernels  very  dark 
yellow  in  color.  When  ripe  the  husks  separate  from 
the  ear  for  two  thirds  of  its  length,  making  husking 
comparatively  easy. — [Perfectly  true. — Eds.] 

If  but  one  variety  of  cucumbers  is  grown,  I  would 
take  the  Improved  White  Spine.  Between  cold  east 
winds  and  potato  bugs  it  is  more  than  egg  plants  are 
worth  to  raise  them.  Kohl  rabi  is  but  little  grown, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  people  knew  what  a 
fine  vegetable  it  is.  It  is  as  hardy  as  cabbage,  no 
insect  troubles  it  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  the 
turnip  for  eating.  The  White  Vienna  is  the  best 
variety,  and  if  wanted  for  winter  should  be  planted 
about  the  same  time  as  rutabagas.  The  Hanson 
lettuce  is  my  favorite.  If  confined  to  one  variety  of 
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water-melons  it  would  be  the  Boss.  It  is  early  and  of 
extra  tine  quality.  If  two  varieties  were  to  be  grown, 
I  would  add  Dixie  ;  if  three,  Jordan’s  Gray  Monarch. 
Among  musk  melons  I  place  Emerald  Gem  at  the 
head. — |Try  the  Melrose. — Eds.]  No  other  approaches 
it  in  delicious  sweetness.  The  Osage  is  the  nearest 
to  it  of  all  others,  but  is  far  from  being'  its  equal. 
Surprise  is  quite  a  good  melon  and  so  is  Banquet,  but 
if  only  one  kind  is  to  be  raised  I  should  by  all  means 
select  the  Emerald  Gem.  Th^re  is  no  onion  so  profit¬ 
able  for  market  in  this  section  as  the  Yellow  Globe 
Danvers.  For  home  use  I  think  highly  of  Silver  King. 
It  is  early,  sure  to  bottom  and  a  very  handsome 
variety.  Spanish  King  is  the  largest  and  transplants 
as  easily  as  cabbage. 

For  an  early  pea  I  prefer  McLean’s  Little  Gem;  for 
late  ones  Stratagem  and  Marrowfat.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  old  notion  that  Marrowfats  are  good  only  as 
large  yielders,  I  consider  them  very  choice  if  picked 
at  the  right  time.  The  Squash  pepper  is  the  best  for 
market,  but  for  home  use  and  ornament  I  prefer  Golden 
Upright  or  Ruby  King. 

There  are  so  many  good  kinds  of  potatoes  that  it  is 
hard  to  name  the  best.  However,  if  confined  to  one 
variety  it  would  be  the  New  Queen;  if  to  two  I  would 
take  the  Chicago  Market,  which  resembles  the  Early 
Rose,  but  is  a  better  yielder.  My  third  choice  is  the 
Delaware  and  after  that  would  come  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Other  varieties  may  be  just  as  good,  but  these  have 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

If  I  were  to  grow  but  one  variety  of  squashes  for 
market  it  would  be  the  Essex  Hybrid;  if  two  the  Essex 
Hybrid  and  Orange  Marrow.  If  I  were  to  grow  but 
one  variety  for  home  use,  it  would  be  Pike’s  Peak.  It 
is  the  finest  grained  and  best-flavored  squash  I  have 
ever  tasted  and  I  have  tried  more  than  20  kinds.  It  is 
good  early  in  the  fall  and  will  keep  a  lorg  time.  If  I 
were  to  add  another  for  home  use,  it  would  be  the 
Orange  Marrow,  on  account  of  its  earliness.  The  sum¬ 
mer  bush  varieties  I  do  not  consider  fit  to  eat.  The 
Hubbard  is  a  good  winter  squash  for  market,  but  is 
far  behind  Pike’s  Peak  in  quality. 

1  can  easily  confine  myself  to  one  variety  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  it  is  the  Dwarf  Champion  I  have  never  seen 
its  equal  either  for  li^me  use  or  market.  The  plants 
are  hardy,  do  not  lun  much  to  vines,  stand  erect  till 
borne  down  by  their  immense  yields  of  fruit  which  is 
the  finest  flavored  of  the  tomato  family.  The  fruits, 
which  are  borne  in  clusters,  grow  to  a  large  size,  are 
very  even,  and  ripen  all  over  at  once,  are  easy  to  pick, 
and  are  so  firm  that  they  carry  better  ‘ban  any  other 
kind  I  ever  grew.  The  Potato  Leaf  is  a  promising  new 
sort.  The  Peach  is  splendid  to  eat  from  the  hand  but 
good  for  nothing  else.  The  Mikado,  Shah,  Ponderosa, 
and  other  very  large  kinds  are  uneven  and  liable  to 
rot. 

For  a  white  turnip  I  prefer  the  White  Egg  and  for 
a  yellow-fleshed  one  the  Golden  Ball.  Whatever  the 
vegetable  or  whatever  the  variety,  it  is  hest  always  to 
plant  intelligently,  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  room, 
and  allowing  no  weeds  to  draw  away  the  fertility  and 
moisture  which  rightfully  belong  to  their  more 
useful  competitors.  J.  a.  wilson. 

Andover,  Mass. 


[Mvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  TALK  ABOUT  LAND  PLASTER. 

WIIAT  IT  IS  ;  WHAT  IT  DOES. 

J.  H.  P.  A.,  Chaneysville,  Pa. — Fifty  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  young  man,  the  fanners  bought  Nova  Scotia 
plaster  (gypsum)  in  the  rock.  I  ground  many  tons 
in  my  father’s  mill,  pulverizing  the  large  lumps  with 
hand  hammers  so  it  would  pass  through  the  millstones; 
then  we  used  stable  manure.  It  was  applied  to  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes  with  good  effect  Why  at 
this  time  is  it  not  on  the  market?  All  I  find  in  market 
has  been  burned  or  kiln-dried,  which  process  destroyed 
the  vegetable  matter  ;  therefore  it  has  bren  discarded 
in  my  neighborhood.  First,  what  is  the  difference  in 
vegetable  matter  between  Nova  Scotia  plaster  and 
South  Carolina  rock  ?  Second,  what  effect  has  South 
Carolina  rock  on  corn  and  potatoes  on  gray  shale 
lands,  and  in  what  quantity  should  it  be  applied  per 
acre  ?  Third,  where  can  pure  South  Carolina  rock  be 
purchased?  It  seems  to  be  mixed  with  oyster  shells 
or  other  foreign  substances  and  does  not  produce  the 
beneficial  effect  it  should. 

Ans. — There  is  probably  as  much  plaster  used  now 
as  ever,  but  the  common  use  of  it  and  familiarity  with 
it  make  it  less  talked  about.  But  there  are  several 
common  errors  in  regard  to  it,  that  should  be  got  rid 


of.  First,  there  is  no  vegetable  or  organic  matter  in 
it,  as  our  friend  seems  to  think  ;  it  is  solely  mineral, 
and  contains  32%  per  cent  of  lime,  46%  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  21  of  water  loosely  combined  as  water  of 
crystallization.  Second,  it  is  often  said  that  plaster 
takes  water  from  the  air  and  thus  supplies  the  crops 
in  a  dry  time.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  absorbent 
of  water  any  more  than  sand  is,  and  the  small  quantity 
used  on  an  acre,  generally  less  than  100  pounds,  would 
be  quite  opposed  to  the  possibility  that  it  could  be  of 
any  service,  even  if  it  absorbed  several  times  its  weight 
of  water.  When  plaster  is  heated  or  calcined,  the 
water  contained  in  it  is  driven  off,  and  it  is  then  able 
to  combine  with  this  water  again  as  plaster  for  the 
mason’s  use,  and  make  a  soft  stony  substance.  But  it 
costs  something  to  burn  the  plaster,  and  this  is  never 
done  for  its  use  for  the  land,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  a  mistake 
and  a  wastejof  labor.  Third,  it  has  been  said  that  plaster 
should  be  applied  to  the  crops  when  the  leaves  are 
wet  with  dew  or  rain,  because  then  it  will  be  dissolved 
and  taken  in  by  the  leaves,  and  thus  do  great  good  to 
the  plants.  Now  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  plants  do 
not  take  any  solid  matter  or  even  water  or  vapor  of 
water,  in  the  leaves  ;  only  air  is  thus  taken  in  by  them, 
and  the  truth  is  that  the  plaster  is  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  the  soil,  of  which  400  parts  dissolve  one  of 
gypsum,  and  is  then  taken  in  by  the  roots,  and  thus 
its  effect  is  often  perceived  in  the  darker  green  color 
of  the  leaves,  24  hours  after  the  application  of  it. 

Another  reason  why  plaster  may* not  be  so  much 
used  now  is  that  superphosphate  of  lime  has  a  large 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  it,  and  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  the  plaster,  which  is  natural  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  South  Carolina  rock  is  a  phosphate  of 
lime  mixed  with  carbonate,  in  the  form  of  shells,  and 
is  only  slowly  soluble  in  the  soil.  But  it  is  more  sol¬ 
uble  when  it  is  finely  ground,  in  which  state  it  is  called 
“  floats,”  and  is  then  cheaper  than  when  it  isdissolved 
by  acid,  as  superphosphate  ;  and  if  a  large  quantity — 
as  much  as  a  ton  to  the  acre — is  used,  it  has  been 
found  useful  and  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  land. 
Being  insoluble,  it  is  not  of  any  apparent  benefit  when 
used  in  small  quantities. 


What’s  in  a  Ton  of  Coal  Ashes. 

J.  R.  W.,  Oaks,  Pa. — Are  coal  ashes  of  any  use  as 
a  fertilizer  ?  What  crops  or  fruit  would  be  most 
benefited  by  their  application  ? 

Ans. — We  have  often  answered  this  question,  but  it 
seems  to  be  ever  new.  Most  people  fail  to  see  why 
coal  ashes  should  not  be  as  valuable  as  ashes  from 
wood.  On  page  104,  March  11,  we  gave  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  ton  of  average  wood  ashes.  Here  is  a  like 
statement  regarding  a  ton  of  coal  ashes. 

Pounds. 


Silica  or  sand .  8U0 

Alumina . 820 

Oxide  of  Iron .  148 

Lime .  70 

Magnesia .  25 

Potash .  80 

Phosphoric  acid .  5 

Total,  pounds . 2,000 


Four-fifths  of  the  ashes  are  in  such  form  that  they 
are  soluble  only  in  strong  acids— useless  for  plant 
food.  As  a  fertilizer,  therefore,  coal  ashes  are  but 
little  better  than  so  much  fine  sand,  yet,  when  well 
sifted  and  put  on  grass  growing  on  sandy,  open  soils, 
they  often  seem  to  increase  the  crop.  As  often  ex¬ 
plained  before,  what  they  really  do  in  such  cases  is  to 
fill  up  or  clog  the  open  spaces  in  the  soil  and  prevent 
the  rapid  drainage  or  evaporation  of  water.  The  coal 
ashes  are  good  for  a  mulch  around  currant  or  berry 
bushes  for  the  same  reason,  but  as  a  fertilizer  they  are 
of  no  value. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Fertilizers  for  Strawberries. 

B.  N.  J.,  Salem,  Mass. — 1.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  other  fungicides  on 
fruit  trees,  vines,  etc  ,  but  I  do  not  remember  reading 
anything  in  regard  to  their  use  on  strawberries  as  a 
preventive  of  rust  or  blight.  The  first  requisite  is  as¬ 
surance  that  no  harm  can  be  produced  on  the  foliage. 
In  1892,  just  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  the 
foliage  was  attacked.  The  leaves  curled  up  a  little 
and  in  looking  across  the  bed  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  was  very  noticeable.  Later  on  there  was  some 
spotting  of  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  stalks  were  in¬ 
jured,  the  berries  ceasing  to  grow  and  shriveling  up. 
This  season,  in  one  part  of  the  field  there  was  a  hollow 
and  here,  in  the  always  moist  soil,  a  heavy  growth  of 
foliage  was  made  and  the  blight  was  most  severe,  at¬ 
tacking  all  varieties.  During  the  previous  year,  the 
same  trouble  was  noticed  in  a  neighboring  field  at 
about  the  same  time  and  under  similar  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  The  variety  which  showed  the  most  serious 
result  was  Warfield  No.  2.  I  pulled  up  most  of  my 
spring  set  Warfields.  It  is  a  very  safe  rule  not  to  set 
largely  of  any  variety  until  one  has  given  it  a  trial. 
2.  What  chemical  fer  tilizer  should  be  used  on  a  bed 
which  will  be  plowed  up  after  fruiting  ?  3.  Isa  heavy 

dressing  likely  to  produce  heavy  foliage  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fruit  ?  4.  I  think  of  using  muriate  of  potash, 
dissolved  bone-black  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  such  pro¬ 


portions  as  to  give  3%  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  eight  per  cent  of  potash. 
5.  Why  not  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  it  is  better  for 
farmers  to  mix  their  own  chemicals  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  advise  our  friend  to  spray  bis 
strawberry  plants  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  reduced 
according  to  The  Rukal’s  formula  many  times  printed. 
Spray  them  just  so  soon  as  the  vines  start  into  vigorous 
growth  and  just  after  the  first  setting  of  fruit.  2.  We 
would  advise  raw  bone  flour  and  potash,  either  in 
ashes  or  muriate,  the  former  preferred  3.  No,  not 
unless  a  good  deal  of  nitrate  or  ammonium  salts  be 
used,  which  we  by  no  means  advise  4.  That  is  all 
right.  5.  Simply  because  we  do  not  favor  such  a 
general  rule.  For  some  farmers,  home-mixing  is  the 
best ;  for  others  it  is  not.  Kindly  read  “  A  Bag  of 
Fertilizer”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  late  date. 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

0  P.  R  ,  Missouri. — I  want  to  learn  something  of 
Red  Polled  cattle:  1,  as  to  hardiness;  2,  as  to  early 
maturity  ;  3,  as  to  milk  and  beef  qualities. 

Ans. — 1.  As  to  hardiness,  they  are  fully  equal  to  our 
natives,  or  to  any  of  the  improved  breeds,  unless  it  be 
the  Galloways.  They  will  endure  aDy  exposure  which 
any  stock  should  be  subjected  to  ;  but  exposure  with 
any  breed,  and  under  all  conditions,  is  at  the  cost  of 
feed.  2.  They  grow  quickly  and  fatten  readily  at  any 
age.  At  the  Smithfield  Club  show  in  1889,  two  Red 
Polled  steers,  two  years  old,  showed  the  best  growth 
for  age  of  any  animals  on  exhibition,  and  better  than 
anything  at  our  Chicago  show  the  same  year.  In  1890, 
a  Red  Polled  steer  at  the  Smithfield  show  dressed 
the  highest  per  cent  of  live  weight  of  all  beasts 
slaughtered,  and  more  than  a  full-blood  of  any  other 
breed  ever  killed  in  England,  73  73  per  cent.  3.  As 
general-purpose  cattle — for  milk  and  beef  combined — 
I  think  Red  Polls  have  no  equals.  They  hold  their 
own  in  England  with  the  strictly  beef  breeds,  and  are 
well  to  the  front  for  milk.  In  the  public  tests  in  this 
country  last  fall,  taking  all  the  mature  cows  entered, 
that  were  in  full  milk,  the  Red  Polls  made  the  highest 
average  for  butter  of  all  breeds  tested. 

Ohio.  j.  mclain  Smith. 

Important  Potato  Questions. 

O.  S.  S-,  Mlddleburg,  Pa.  —  l.  I  see  The  Rural  is 
against  using  the  fertilizers  in  the  rows  Now  I  am 
going  to  use  the  Rural  trench  system  on  two  acres  of 
early  potatoes,  opening  them  with  a  plow  going  thro’ 
the  rows  twice,  and  using  1,000  pounds  of  Mapes  man¬ 
ure  per  acre,  according  to  the  New  Potato  Culture. 
The  author  advocates  sowing  it  in  the  trenches ;  has 
he  changed  his  views  ?  Would  he  sow  it  all  in  the 
trenches  or  broadcast  it  ?  One  acre  was  manured  with 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure,  plowed  in.  The  other 
is  corn  stubble  and  had  been  manured  when  put  in 
corn.  My  idea  is  simply  to  get  a  big  yield  of  early 
potatoes.  2.  I  have  a  seedling  potato  and  wish  to  see 
how  large  a  yield  I  can  get  from  the  single  tuber  ; 
how  shall  I  proceed  to  get  the  biggest  yield  possible  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  fertil¬ 
izing  in  the  hill  and  fertilizing  in  trenches.  The 
trenche :  should  be  not  less  than  a  foot  wide,  the  seed 
placed  not  less  than  a  foot  apart  in  the  trenches  The 
seed  pieces  are  first  covered  with  soil  so  as  to  prevent 
actual  contact  of  the  fertilizer  with  the  seed  ;  then 
the  fertilizer  is  sown  as  evenly  as  possible  on  top  of 
this  soil  the  entire  width  of  the  trench.  It  will  be 
seen  that  each  seed  piece  lies,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fertilized  area  of  one  square  foot  which  is 
very  different  from  confining  the  fertilizer  to  the  hill. 
Again,  when  potatoes  are  planted  in  deep,  wide 
trenches  of  mellow  soil  the  roots  of  the  plants  do  not 
spread  so  far  laterally  as  in  hill  or  drill  planting. 
The  roots  prefer  to  keep  to  the  mellower  soil  of  the 
trenches  than  to  penetrate  the  firmer  soil  of  the  trench 
walls.  This  is  especially  the  ease  with  early  varieties. 
Our  preference  is,  in  the  Rural  trench  culture,  to  sow 
fertilizer  broadcast  as  well  as  in  the  trenches,  but  we 
deem  the  broadcasting  far  less  important  than  in  the 
case  of  hill  or  drill  planting.  We  would  use  at  least 
twice  as  much  fertilizer  in  the  trenches  as  in  broad¬ 
casting,  because  in  broadcasting  the  trenches  would 
receive  the  fertilizer  as  well  as  the  spaces  between 
them.  2.  Place  the  seedling  tuber  in  the  sunlight  of 
a  warm  room  for  two  weeks  or  more.  This  will 
develop  the  potent  eyes.  Then  cut  the  tuber  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  eyes  which  show  the  least 
bud  development.  This  may  not  apply  to  the  seed 
end  if  it  should  develop  many  eyes  crowded  together. 
Varieties  differ  notably  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
the  number  of  potent  eyes  of  the  entire  tuber.  We  do 
not  favor  single-eye  pieces  where  there  are  many  eyes 
in  a  tuber  and  always  regret  to  see  them  recommended 
as  they  often  are  by  writers  for  field  culture.  Still 
where  one  desires  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  crop 
from  a  g  ven  amount  of  see  d,  single  eyes  may  be 
advantageously  used.  The  shoot  from  the  eye  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  fL  sh  of  the  piece  for  food 
until  the  shoot  is  supported  by  its  own  roots  If  the 
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weather  happens  to  be  dry  before  or  at  the  time  these 
roots  are  forming  and  the  piece  itself  is  exhausted, 
the  shoot  must  perish.  Our  faith  in  the  trench 
method  grows  stronger  with  every  season.  With  no 
more  fertilizer  and  on  poor  soil  The  R.  N.-Y.  manages 
to  raise  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  crop  on  a 
given  area  than  do  its  neighbors. 

A  Slick  Peach  Swindler. 

L.  H.  C.,  Alger ,  Ohio. — There  is  a  fruit  tree  agent  in 
our  neighborhood  representing  a  nursery  at  Troy, 
Ohio.  He  carries  with  him  a  peach  stock  and  root, 
says  the  latter  is  Canadian  and  the  top  American,  and 
that  therefore  the  trees  will  not  come  out  in  bloom  for 
several  weeks  after  other  peach  trees  have  come  in 
that  condition,  and  will  thus  escape  the  early  frosts 
in  spring.  He  also  carries  with  him  a  very  large  peach 
which  he  says  is  of  the  same  kind.  He  has  too  the 
early  and  late  varieties,  and  when  he  sells  a  man  a 
bill  the  latter  must  take  both.  The  price  is  $1  per 
tree,  and  he  is  selling  lots  of  them  as  he  is  quite  a 
slick  talker.  Is  he  a  swindler  ? 

Ans. — We  should  so  regard  him  from  the  above 
statement. 

Fertilizer  Farmers  Want  a  Machine. 

O.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me. — In  this  section  where  there 
is  no  fertilizer  or  manure,  there  is  no  crop.  We  need 
a  machine  such  as  I  shall  describe,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  could  it  be  had,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
of  ashes  and  plaster  would  be  greatly  increased,  and 
great  quantities  of  them  are  used  now.  We  need  a 
machine  that  will  take  half  a  ton  of  phosphate  at  one 
load,  sow  it  in  a  strip,  say  12  to  15  feet  wide,  and  de¬ 
liver  it  as  close  as  six  inches  to  the  ground,  so  that 
the  wind  will  not  affect  it.  It  should  be  so  made  as  to 
pass  lumps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  size.  It 
should  run  on  two  wheels,  and  be  attachable  by  a  pole 
or  tongue  to  the  front  wheels  of  an  ordinary  farm 
cart :  and,  finally,  it  should  not  cost  over  320.  Is  such 
a  machine  to  be  had?  We  have  all  sorts  of  seed  and 
fertilizer  sowers,  but  they  are  neither  satisfactory  nor 
reliable.  They  lose  a  good  part  of  the  material,  and 
have  too  little  capacity.  Ashes — and  we  use  leached 
mostly — are  sowed  or  strewed  by  the  shovel ;  un¬ 
leached  by  hand,  a  slow,  uneven  and  unsatisfactory 
method.  Even  the  drills  in  use  drop  but  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  our  crops  need.  Cannot  some  implement 
maker  give  us  the  thing  wanted,  so  simple  that  the 
ordinary  farmer  can  gauge  and  operate  it  as  easily  as  a 
harrow.  If  it  will  sow  seeds,  all  the  better,  but  that 
is  not  the  first  requirement.  When  I  can  get  such  a 
machine,  I  am  goingtouse  fertilizers  much  more  freely 
than  I  do  now,  and  others  will  use  tons  where  they 
use  hundredweights  now. 

Ans. — This  is  a  sample  of  many  letters.  It  is  strange 
that  implement  makers  do  not  try  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand.  There  is  a  fortune  for  somebody  in  such  a  ma¬ 
chine.  The  Spangler  Distributor  does  fair  work,  but 
is  gauged  for  smaller  amounts  of  fertilizer  or  plaster 
than  the  best  farmers  use.  The  company  write  us  that 
their  machine  is  used  in  Florida  with  a  box  capable  of 
holding  800  pounds.  This,  we  understand,  is  done  to 
avoid  frequent  reloading  on  large  fields,  but  the  feed- 
ing-out  capacity  is  not  enlarged.  Who  will  give  us 
the  machine  farmers  need  ? 


More  About  “  a  Bag  of  Fertilizer.” 

W.  1).  L.,  Reldvillc,  S.  C. — The  farmers  in  this  section 
usually  get  their  fertilizers  in  200-pound  sacks,  and 
from  guaranteed  analyses  they  contain  from  about  20 
to  40  pounds  of  plant  food  generally.  Now,  why  not 
give  20  pounds  in  100-pound  sacks  ?  What  is  a  general 
formula  of  ingredients  used  to  increase  the  yield  of 
crops  as  sold  by  manufacturers  to  farmers  ?  What 
is  the  commercial  value  of  each  ingredient,  and  how 
and  where  can  all  be  found?  What  is  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen  in 
mixing  ? 

Ans.— We  think  the  question  about  the  percentage 
of  actual  ferlility  in  the  fertilizers  was  answered  in  the 
article  on  “  A  Bag  of  Fertilizer”  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.  Some  manufacturers  put  up  100-pound  bags 
when  they  are  preferred  by  customers.  The  following 
table  gives  the  average  analyses  of  substances  com¬ 
monly  used  in  fertilizers  : 


Nitrate  of  soda . 

Sulphate  ot  ammonia . 

Dried  blood . 

Bone-black  superphosphate... 

S.  C.  rock  superpnosphate . 

Muriate  of  potash . 

Sulphate  of  potash . 

Katnlt . 

Ground  bone . 

Wood  ashes . 

Dissolved  bone . 

Dried  tlsh . . 

Tankage . 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

Cotton-hull  ashes . 


Nitrogen. 

1(5 

20 

14 


Pounds  per  100. 
Phosphoric  acid. 


id 

15 


<5.5  20 


15 

7 

10 

3 


Potash. 


50 

50 

12.5 

'd 


24 


These  are  the  articles  most  commonly  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  fertilizers.  If  a  high-grade  fertilizer  contains  18 
to  20  per  cent  of  actual  fertility  you  can  see  that  it 
is  more  “condensed”  than  wood  ashes,  cotton-seed 
meal,  or  many  other  “  natural  fertilizers.”  We  cannot 
give  the  commercial  value  of  all  these  substances 


because  they  vary  according  to  locality  and  freight 
charges. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  white  substance  like  salt  found 
in  the  rainless  regions  of  Chili.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
soluble  forms  of  nitrogen — dissolving  in  water  about 
like  common  salt.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  taken  from 
the  washings  and  vapor  from  gas  factories  where  coal 
is  distilled  to  form  illuminating  gas  for  city  houses. 
It  is  a  little  less  soluble  than  nitrate.  Dried  blood 
comes  from  slaughter-houses  where  the  blood  frorq 
animals  is  dried  to  a  fine  powder.  Bone-black  or  bone 
charcoal  is  like  ordinary  charcoal  only  made  from 
bones  instead  of  wood.  It  is  used  for  filtering  or 
refining  sugar — the  melted  sugar  being  passed  through 
it.  When  it  loses  its  filtering  power  the  charcoal  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  changes  it  into  a 
superphosphate.  South  Carolina  rock  is  also  made 
into  superphosphate  by  the  action  of  this  acid.  Muriate 
and  sulphate  of  potash  and  kainit  are  called  potash 
salts.  They  all  come  from  the  potash  mines  at  Stass- 
furt,  Germany.  The  muriate  and  sulphate  contain 
about  equal  amounts  of  potash,  but  the  former  con¬ 
tains  considerable  chlorine,  a  substance  found  in  com¬ 
mon  salt,  which  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
tobacco  or  sugar  beets.  Kainit  contains  only  about 
one-fourth  as  much  potash  as  the  others  and  consider¬ 
able  chlorine.  Dissolved  bones  are  ground  and  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric  acid.  Dried  fish  or  chum  have 
been  pressed  to  obtain  fish  oil  and  then  ground  up 
fine.  Tankage  is  the  ref  use  from  slaughter-houses  and 
the  residue  from  rendering  tanks,  dried  and  ground. 

Of  course  the  proportions  of  these  elements  needed 
for  various  crops  will  differ  with  different  soils — some 
may  need  more  of  oDe  element  than  another.  After 
much  study  and  investigation,  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  have  been  accepted  as  about  right  on  ordinary 
lands  where  the  special  needs  of  the  soil  are  not 
known  : 


Nitrogen. 


Potatoes .  4 

Corn .  'i% 

Wheat .  3 

Grass .  5 


In  100  pounds 
I’hos.  acid.  Potash. 


11 

11 

S) 


7 

(i'^ 

(5 


As  we  have  explained  time  and  again,  the  analysis  of 
a  fertilizer  gives  but  one  side  of  its  value.  The  sub¬ 
stances  comprising  it  also  enter  into  the  calculation. 
It  is  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Cottrell’s  grain  ration, 
mentioned  on  another  page.  The  experts  gave  a 
simple  ration  that  analyzed  properly,  but  it  would  not 
do  the  work  of  the  more  complicated  and  expensive 
mixture. 

Saving  a  Canadian  Farm  With  Tares  and  Rape. 

./.  T. ,  Ontario. — I  have  just  acquired  a  run-down 
farm  adjoining  my  own.  Taking  a  10-acre  field  at  a 
time,  would  it,  in  addition  to  a  good  coating  of  stable 
manure,  assist  materially  to  get  the  land  into  rapid 
shape  were  I  to  pasture  100  sheep  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  thereon,  feeding  them  from  racks  spread  over 
the  field,  or  is  there  a  better  way  of  utilizing  the 
sheep  for  the  object  sought  ? 

Ans. — No  quicker  way,  perhaps,  could  be  taken  of 
renovating  this  farm  by  the  aid  of  sheep  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Upon  the  first  10  acres  apply  the  barnyard 
manure  in  the  spring,  and  plow  it  under.  Sow  an 
acre  of  tares  or  vetches  as  early  as  possible  after 
plowing.  Sow  enough  of  oats  along  with  the  tares 
to  support  them,  otherwise  they  may  be  injured  by 
hugging  the  earth  too  closely.  Two  weeks  hence  sow 
another  portion  of  the  field  of  equal  area.  Repeat  the 
same  a  third  time  and  a  fourth,  if  the  spring  should 
prove  an  early  one.  As  soon  as  the  tares  of  the  first 
sowing  have  commenced  to  bloom,  cut  away  a  small 
space  and  inclose  it  with  movable  hurdles.  Put 
movable  racks  in  this  inclosure,  cut  the  tares  and 
feed  in  the  racks  as  required.  Move  the  racks  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  may  call  for  it.  In  tbis  way 
the  crop  that  grew  on  all  the  area  thus  sown  to  tares 
will  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  excellent 
manure. 

Cultivate  the  portion  of  the  field  not  sown  with 
tares  after  it  has  been  plowed,  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire  until  the  middle  of  June.  Secure  a  fine  pulver¬ 
ization  and  sow  the  Dwarf  Essex  rape  broadcast 
or  in  drills.  If  wanted  for  a  cleaning  crop  it  should 
be  sown  in  drills  and  cultivated.  As  soon  as  the  tares 
are  all  used,  the  rape  crop  will  be  ready  to  pasture. 
The  sheep  may  feed  upon  it  at  large. 

After  the  first  lot  of  tares  has  been  fed  the  ground 
may  be  at  once  plowed  and  sown  to  rape  in  drills,  and 
so  with  the  second  lot.  When  the  sheep  have  eaten 
off  the  first  sown  rape,  then  they  may  eat  the  last 
sown.  When  the  sheep  are  feeding  upon  the  tares, 
they  should  be  inclosed  in  the  hurdles  at  night  only 
and  at  each  end  of  the  day  while  the  sun  is  not  hot. 
They  should  be  removed  to  a  shady  pasture  daily  when 
the  sun  waxes  warm.  When  feeding  upon  the  rape, 
they  may  remain  upon  it  day  and  night,  but  it  is  all 
the  better  at  the  same  time  to  have  access  to  a  grass 
paddock.  Probably  twice  as  much  manure  would  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  field  first  sown  to  rape, 
as  the  tares  gather  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  from 


the  air.  This  the  rape  cannot  do.  A  field  thus  treated 
should  be  in  good  condition  for  growing  any  ordinary 
crop  that  would  follow.  But  this  plan  will  apply  only 
to  soils  that  will  grow  rape  well.  The  character  of 
the  soil  is  not  given. 

The  process  of  enrichment  with  the  next  10  acres 
would  be  further  enhanced  by  commencing  in  August. 
The  field  might  then  be  sowed  to  rye,  and  pastured 
by  sheep  in  fall  and  spring  until  time  to  plow  for  the 
aforementioned  crops.  It  would  provide  more  even 
enrichment  to  devote  one  field  entirely  to  growing 
tares  and  one  to  growing  rape.  The  one  which  grew 
the  tares  could  better  do  without  barnyard  manure 
than  the  other. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  securing  the 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed.  Last  year  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rape  seed  sown  on  this  continent  was  not 
true  to  name.  To  protect  our  farmers  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  far  as  we  can,  we  are  testing  the  stock  of 
seed  laid  in  by  our  Guelph  seedsmen.  The  spurious 
kind  sown  last  year  blossomed  in  two  months  after  the 
seed  was  sown,  whereas  the  Dwarf  Essex  does  not 
blossom  the  same  season.  Nearly  all  writers  who  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  called  it  the  “  Bird  Seed  ”  variety,  which  is 
a  mistake.  It  was  a  larger  kind,  but  its  feeding  value 
was  not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Dwarf  Essex. 

Ontario  Ag’l  Exp.  Station.  [pkof.J  thos.  suaw. 

Disease  of  an  Idle  Mare. 

T.  E.,  Hobsonvllle,  Oregon. — I  rode  a  four-year-old 
mare  that  is  with  foal  to  town  about  10  miles,  and 
coming  back  on  a  frosty  morning  she  acted  in  a  groggy 
way  and  fell  down.  It  was  two  hours  before  I  could 
start  home  with  her.  The  hind  legs  or  back  seem  to 
be  stiff  and  not  sturdy.  I  drew  from  her  about  three 
quarts  of  blood  which  looked  black.  She  is  not  over 
the  trouble  yet.  What  ails  her  and  what  can  I  do 
for  b  er  ? 

Ans  —The  mare  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  azo- 
turia  or  ha^moglobinuria,  a  kind  of  poisoning  of  the 
blood,  in  which  there  is  an  over-supply  of  albuminoids 
or  nitrogenous  products  in  the  system.  It  is  essentially 
a  disease  of  plethora  combined  with  idleness,  result¬ 
ing,  when  exercised,  in  a  form  of  blood  poisoning, 
from  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  excess  of  nitro¬ 
genous  products  which  are  in  the  blood.  This  con¬ 
dition  or  disease,  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  horses 
that  are  well  fed  and  in  prime  condition,  or  which 
have  remained  idle  for  two  or  three  days  or  longer, 
on  full  rations.  When  exercised  daily  the  horse  is 
enabled  to  utilize  or  use  the  albuminoids  ;  but  when 
idle  on  full  feed,  and  especially  if  the  food  is  rich  in 
albuminoids,  the  system  receives  more  than  is  re¬ 
quired  for  its  use,  and  the  result  is  an  over-supply 
which  is  not  perfectly  oxidized.  The  products  being 
retained  in  the  blood  in  this  imperfectly  oxidized  con¬ 
dition,  act  as  a  poison  on  the  muscles  and  nerve 
centers.  Horses  that  are  out  of  condition,  poorly  fed, 
over-worked  or  running  at  pasture,  never  suffer  an 
attack.  rl  he  disease  rarely  appears  while  standing  in 
the  stable,  but  after  a  short  drive  or  other  active  exer¬ 
tion.  In  the  present  case  the  animal  was  driven  much 
further  than  is  usual  in  such  cases,  before  being 
affected.  The  mare  already  having  made  a  partial 
recovery,  should  do  well  if  properly  fed  and  given 
daily  exercise,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  second  attack. 
The  diet  should  be  light  for  several  weeks,  with  an 
occasional  bran  mash  or  ground  flaxseed  to  keep  the 
bowels  open.  If  there  is  still  any  weakness  or  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  or  back,  rub  daily  with 
a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  strong  aqua  ammonia 
and  sweet  oil  well  shaken  together,  until  the  skin  is 
blistered  and  the  hair  started,  then  once  or  twice  a 
week,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  counter  irritation. 
Give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powders  in 
the  feed  twice  daily :  powdered  nux  vomica  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  each  one-fourth  of  a  pound  ;  sulphate 
of  soda,  one  pound,  mix.  The  attacks  of  the  disease 
being  largely  due  to  high  feeding  and  idleness,  are  to 
be  prevented  by  regular  daily  exercise  and  a  restricted 
laxative  diet.  A  horse  receiving  full  rations  should 
have  his  feed  reduced  one-third  to  one-half  when  com¬ 
pelled  to  stand  idle  for  several  days. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

B.  B.  M.,  East  River,  Conn. — Try  the  Abundance 
plum. 

E.  L  S.,  North  Truro,  Mass. — We  do  not  know  about 
“  Leggett’s  Spanish  pink  for  vermin.” 

A.  S..  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. — For  home  use  we  recommend 
these  varieties  of  grapes :  Green  Mountain,  Esther, 
Colerain,  Nectar  and  Moore’s  Early. 

A.  A.  C.,  Paris,  Canada— Yes,  the  Pearl  tuberose 
bulbs  started  in  pots  will  bloom  earlier.  Plant  out¬ 
doors  when  danger  from  frost  is  over. 

N.  H.  ,  Curtis,  Neb. — To  save  cabbage  from  the 
green  worm,  use  Buhach  or  Pyrethrum  powder,  a 
tablespoouful  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  does  not 
cost  much,  and  it  is  probably  more  effective  than  any 
other  of  the  many  remedies  or  insecticides  proposed. 
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The  Farmers'  Club. 

( Continued. ) 

Insects  That  Injure  Evergreens. 

B.  B.,  Dover ,  N.  II.— Last  spring  the 
leader  of  a  fine  thrifty  Norway  spruce 
and  some  shoots  of  common  pine  on 
transplanted  trees  in  the  front  garden, 
began  to  droop  and  upon  examination 
were  found  to  be  infested  with  white 
grubs  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  pests  could  not  be  seen  un¬ 
til  the  green  tender  growth  had  been 
eaten  into,  and  then  they  were  found  to 
be  almost  alive  with  the  grubs  or  mag¬ 
gots.  What  are  they  and  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  their  ravages  ? 

□  Ans. — The  small  white  grubs  found  in¬ 
festing  the  terminal  shoots  of  the  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  and  pine  trees  are  probably 
the  larvae  of  a  small  dark-brown  weevil 
having  a  large  white  spot  on  each  wing 
cover  and  which  is  known  to  entomolo¬ 
gists  as  Pi6sodes  strobi.  The  beetles  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  shoots 
in  May,  and  the  larvae  which  hatch  there¬ 
from,  mine  in  the  wood  and  pith,  caus¬ 
ing  the  shoots  to  droop  and  eventually 
die,  thereby  occasioning  a  crook  or  fork 
in  the  tree  at  the  point.  The  full-grown 
grub  passes  the  winter  in  the  shoots. 
This  brief  summary  of  the  life  history  of 
this  insect  shows  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  foe  by 
the  application  of  any  insecticide,  as  the 
grubs  are  in  the  wood  out  of  reach. 
Therefore  the  only  method  which  seems 
advisable  is  to  prevent  any  further  dam¬ 
age  by  the  pest  by  simply  cutting  out 
the  infested  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are 
noticed,  and  burning  them;  the  earlier 
in  the  season  this  is  done  the  better. 
This  effectually  destroys  all  eggs  or 
grubs  then  in  the  shoots  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  any  further  increase  of  the  pests. 
For  further  information  on  the  habits 
and  life  history  of  this  insect,  see  Dr. 
Fitch’s  Fourth  Report  on  New  York  In¬ 
sects,  p.  732  (1857),  or  Packard’s  Forest 
Insects,  p.  734.  m.  v.  slingkbland. 

Cornell  Agricultural  Exp.  Station. 

Bran  Not  a  Cheap  Fertilizer. 

“  Farmer New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — What 
is  the  value  of  winter  wheat  bran  as  a 
fertilizer  ?  Can  it  be  profitably  used  in 
a  home-made  fertilizer  at  $18  per  ton, 
say  for  an  oat  or  corn  crop. 

Ans. — A  ton  of  average  bran  will  con¬ 
tain  about  50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  29 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  55  pounds 
of  potash,  with  a  manurial  value  of  about 
$12.50.  It  would  be  very  poor  economy 
to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer  at  the  price 
named.  In  fact,  with  one  exception,  no 
grain  product  that  can  be  used  to  feed 
animals  should  ever  be  used  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  one  exception  is  cotton  seed 
meal,  which  is  produced  in  a  section 
where  by  reason  of  bad  roads,  poor  rail¬ 
road  facilities  and  high  freights  ordinary 
fertilizers  cost  too  much.  Fertilizers 
are  made  of  substances  that  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  ideal 
plan  for  feeding  animals  is  to  give  them 
only  the  mill  products  that  naan  cannot 
eat,  and  certainly  no  farmer  in  New 
Jersey  can  afford  to  feed  plants  on  food 
that  will  sustain  animals. 

Potatoes  In  Western  Kansas. 

W.  A.  IP.,  Pratt,  Kan  — I  have  40  acres 
of  irrigable  land  on  which  no  crop  ha 
been  half  ss  profitable  as  potatoes,  which 
bring  an  average  price  of  $1  per  bushel. 
I  have  but  little  stable  manure,  and 
freight  on  commercial  fertilizers  would 
make  them  very  expensive.  Clover 
doesn’t  do  well.  Would  like  to  raise 
potatoes  every  year,  on  at  least  half  the 
land,  alternately,  and  still  keep  up  the 
fertility  required  for  the  crop.  “  Rugs  ” 
don’t  bother  me.  An  average  crop  is  200 
bushels  per  acre.  1.  Can  it  be  done  by 
turning  under  rye,  May  15,  for  corn,  sow¬ 
ing  cow  peas  at  the  last  working,  har¬ 
vesting  the  corn,  and  turning  under  a 
crop  of  peas?  2.  Would  it  be  better  to 
harvest  the  rye  and  sow  buckwheat  to  be 
plowed  under?  3.  What  crop,  plowed 
under,  would  come  nearest  supplying  the 


fertility  taken  by  a  potato  crop,  and  what 
should  be  added? 

Ans. — On  comparatively  new  land  that 
can  be  irrigated,  we  believe  a  good  many 
crops  of  potatoes  can  be  grown  in  succes¬ 
sion  without  manure  or  fertilizers,  pro¬ 
vided  a  good  green  manuring  crop  is 
plowed  in  every  other  year.  The  time 
must  come,  however,  when  soluble  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  must  be  applied  or 
the  farm  will  run  out.  This  may  not  be 
in  your  day,  particularly  if  you  use  plenty 
of  irrigating  water  which  will  bring  con¬ 
siderable  plant-food  to  the  soil.  When 
you  do  need  fertilizers  we  think  you  can 
buy  cotton  seed  meal  or  cotton  hull 
ashes  cheaper  than  the  prepared  chemi¬ 
cals,  as  Texas  oil  mills  must  be  reasona¬ 
bly  near  you.  For  a  green  manuring 
crop  try  the  Soja  bean.  Prof.  Georgeson 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  (Man¬ 
hattan)  praises  this  plant  for  sections 
where  clover  will  not  thrive.  It  gives  a 
full  crop  in  one  season  and  has  almost  as 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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“My  boy  had  Scarlet 
Fever  when  4  years  old, 
leaving  him  very  weak 
and  with  blood  pois¬ 
oned  with  canker. 
His  eyes  became  in¬ 
flamed,  his  sufferings 
were  intense,  and  for  7 
weeks  he  could  not  even 
open  his  eyes.  I  began 
giving  him  1IOOIDM 
8  A  It M  A  1*  A  It  1 1,1,  A  , 
i.  I  know  it  waved  liiw 


wight,  if  not  his  verv  life.”  Annin  F.  Black¬ 
man,  2888  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOOD’S  Pills  are  tliebest  after-dinner  Pills, 
assist  digestion,  cure  headache  and  biliousness. 


sSOOTHInQ 

JJealinc 

PenetfatinQ 


tf.E  — OT,., 

ORIGINATED 

For  INTERNAL  as  much  as  EXTERNAL  use. 

JOHNSON’S 

Anodyne  Liniment 

Vets  promptly.  Always  ready  to  use,  for  Couphs,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitls,  Colic,  Cramps  *“d.Pains.  Be- 
ieves  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  1: Ike  magic. 
3ures  Croup,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  JlTOtH'hltiB  Chok  a- 
tforbus.  Chilblains,  Chaps,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs, 
uiir  Muscles  or  Strains.  Inhale  lor  Nervous  Headache, 
ll’st’d  Pamphlet  free.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85  cts. 
iVJwf “2? m  IS  JOHNSON  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


Farmers  YOUK  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGK  Jfc  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honev,  Onlpns  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun's  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


BERRY  BOXES  AND  BASKETS 


WELLS  HIGMAN  CO. 

MICHIGAN  BASKET  FACTORY 


ST  JOSEPH,  MICH,  ill 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LirryP.ll, 


WELLS  rtlGMANCO 


ST. JOSEPH 
MICHIGAN. 


nn  WILL  BUY  OUR  3G-QT.  BBRBY  QO/* 
0  L  Cl  CRATJfl,  complete,  with  baskets  for  %}  L  VI 
T.  C.  Avis  Basket  Company,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


h:  WHY  PAY  DEALER’S  PROFIT  P 

£  ^  Q  TC  buy*  a  $9  White  Heed  llaby  Carriage,  freight 

u.  IQ  prepaid,  shipped  on  10  days’  trial.  Latest 

„ — design  and  style.  Perfect,  reliable  and  finely  finished. 

l  Nothing  but  the  best  material  used  and  warranted  for  3 

,  '’EARS.  We  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business 

manT  years,  and  are  reliable  and  responsible  :  make  and 
5  nothing  but  what  we  can  guarantee  as  represented.quote 

H  lowest  factory  prices  Write  to-day  for  our  large  free  cat- 

'UiyXlflyLS  uloyut,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


F0  0  D 


INVALIDS. 


INFANTS 


Fruits  when  all  others  fall.  See  testimony,  des¬ 
cription,  and  colored  plates,  which  will  be  sent  Free. 

PEDIGREE  PLANTS - 

all  best  STRAWBERRIES, 
G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE, 

Bend  for  catalogue.  South  Glastonbury*  Conn. 


TRADE 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  Infant  to  bo 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conv; 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

"THE  HARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS, 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
DOLiber-Goodale  Co.. boston. Mass 


P|  |  IC  A|\|  stands  the  cold,  and  bears 
with  any  peach.  Large  yellow, 
fine  quality.  No.  1  trees  25c. 
PEACH  each,  $10  per  100.  Write 
*  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 

30  other  varieties,  2  to  6  cents,  all  sizes,  fresh  and 
Not  a  tree  plowed  last  Fall. 


bright. 


AND 

CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  Price  List.  Address 
COLBY  HINCKLEY  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


MFRPPR  a$2-22c°‘~" 

BWB  Ik  B  B  W  Sm  El  1  Mercep  Cherry.  1  Japan  Chestnu 

1  Eleagnus  Edulus.  1  Hardy  Orange. 
0^  HR  BK  Rt  Hfe  1  Crosbey  or  Excelsior)  Peach. 

!  H|  Wgf  We  will  scud  the  above  items  to  any  address,  postpaid,  tipc 

I  BK  ■■  ■■  receipt  of  K‘2. 00.  A  Full  Line  Niurwcr>. 

■  M  FI  IK  ffw  W  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

UIIIbIIII  I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  „ 


CRIMSON 

—OR— 

SCARLET 

CLOVER. 


rCTrifolium  Incnrnntmn.) 

j  A  more  valuable  crop  than  this  new 
/  annual  clover  does  not  exist.  As  a  crop 
I  for  green  manuring.  It  stands  head  of  the 
'  list.  It  van  be  sown  in  orchards,  In  fields 
of  growing  crops,  or  In  open  ground  after 
some  other  crop  has  been  taken  off.  It 
germinates  surely  and  quickly,  grows 
very  fast,  and  if  cut  early  makes  exeel- 
.  lent  hay.  It  succeeds  on  nearly  every 
I A  kind  of  soil,  standing  hot  Southern  suns, 
~  and  making  a  luxurious  growth  on  bar¬ 
ren  ground  that  will  raise  nothing  else. 
In  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey, 

Dit  has  apparently  solved  the  fertilizer 
question,  and  Is  keeping  in  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers,  for  other  uses,  hundreds 
of  dollars  which  they  have  been  paying 
V  out  yearly  for  “Phosphates.”  Itsllower 
.  ~  is  twice  as  long  as  the  ordinary  clover, 
j  of  a  dazzling  scarlet,  and  a  field  of  It  in 


■  Oujr  i><  a  ii  1 1  fil  l  1893  Swd  Catalociu  is  sent  ex  press  at  your  expense,  1.50 

FltKli.  Bushel  of  60  lbs.,  -  -  6.00 

1  JOHNSON  &, STOKES  ,  plT  I  UU)  E  LPHIA*  pa! 

QllimiinilBllIBIlinilHIlllllHIIBliiRUiHliWIHIDlUIHUBUUMIDHIlHIUDIBIimilBIIIHIlBIllBUBIHUBllinilHIKIIIllUIUIIlUimill 


The  Home  of  the  Potato 


AR00ST00 


THE  whole  world  recog" 
nizes  that  Aroostook  County* 
famous  as  “The  Garden  of 
Maine,”  grows  the  best  seed 
in  point  of  hardiness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Its  potatoes  sur¬ 
pass  any  crop,  and  we  have 
the  privilege  this  year  to 
place  before  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  the 


“Aroostook  Beauty, 


A  seedling  of  the  standard  “Early  Rose,”  having  ALL  the  parent  potato  s  virtu 
but  more  hardy  and  nearly  twice  as  prolific.  This  potato  is  only  offered  af 
years  of  careful  attention,  saving  for  seed  annually  only  the  smoothest  and  earli 
matured  tubers. 

The  “Aroostook  Beauty”  is  THE  EARLIEST  and  MOST  PRODUCTIVE 
variety  ever  sent  out  from  this  famous  potato  region. 

Prices  (postpaid):  i  lb.,  40c.;  3  lbs.,  85c.  By  freight  or  expre 
Peck,  $1.00;  Bushel,  $2.50;  Barrel,  $5.00.  For  60c.  extra  per  bai 
we  prepay  freight  as  far  as  Boston.  Remit  by  check,  money  order,  or  postal  nc 


CATALOGUE  FREE— THE  NEATEST  EVER  ISSUED. 

Aroostook  Valley  Seed  Co.,  =  Presque  Isle,  flame 


Send  for  Catalogue.  The  Neatest  ever  Issued 


EARLY  OHIO  GRAPE  ROSES 


Ten  days  earliei  than  any  other  variety.  NIAGARA  and  109  ether  kinds  ORNA3IENTAL' 

oiui^ua.^^l»iled  free.  Mention  this  paper,  Address  C.  S.  CURTICE  CO.,  Portland,  N.Y. 


and  you  will  have  a  better  mixture,  but 
it  will  cost  more  than  250  pounds  of  a 
high-grade  fertilizer.  “Home  mixing” 
on  the  basis  proposed  in  that  formula 
would  soon  come  to  an  end. 

The  Seeds  of  Canada  Thistles. 

E.  H.  T. ,  West  Dry  den,  N.  Y.— Some 
time  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  the  question, 
“  Will  the  seeds  of  the  Canada  thistle 
grow  ?”  became  a  subject  of  discussion. 
It  was  debated  with  considerable  warmth 
for  some  time,  but  in  the  end  we  were 
unable  to  decide.  Since  then  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  several  times  re¬ 
newed,  but  always  with  the  same  result. 
Finally,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  set¬ 
tle  it  ourselves,  we  agreed  to  ask  The 
Rural  to  answer  it  for  us. 

Ans. — Some  seeds  of  Canada  thistle 
will  grow,  some  will  not.  The  plant  is 
imperfectly  dioecious,  that  is,  the  male 
or  fertilizing  parts  are  on  separate  plants 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


The  Farmers'  Club. 

( Continued .) 

high  a  fertilizing  value  as  clover.  Try 
it  in  a  small  way  at  first;  as  between 
rye  or  corn  we  should  grow  the  grain 
that  gives  the  most  profit.  The  rye 
stubble,  straw  and  buckwheat  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  the  greater  bulk  to  be  turned 
under  and  will  make  less  work.  Give  us 
prices  for  cotton  seed  meal,  hull  ashes  or 
bran  and  we  can  help  you  with  a  mix¬ 
ture. 

Short  Fertilizer  Questions. 

R.  0.  B.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. — 1.  When 
using  400  pounds  of  phosphate  per  acre 
on  corn,  would  it  be  advisable  to  apply 
200  when  drilling  the  corn  and  broadcast 
the  other  200  when  the  corn  is  from  six 
to  ten  inches  high  and  cultivate  in  ?  2. 
When  is  the  better  time  to  nse  phosphate 
on  grapes — when  first  cultivating  or  later 
in  the  season?  3.  Is  manure  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  a  first-rate  one  for  pota¬ 
toes  on  a  clayey  loamy  soil :  ammonia 
(derived  from  dried  blood,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda  and  animal 
matter)  4.50  to  5.00;  phosphoric  acid 
(available,  derived  from  animal  bone) 
8.50  to  10.00  ;  potash  (derived  from  high- 
grade  muriate)  7.00  to  8.00  ? 

Ans. — 1.  That  is  a  small  amount  of 
chemical  fertilizer  to  use  if  it  contains 
the  three  most  important  constituents  in 
the  right  proportion.  Our  inquirer  speaks 
of  phosphate.  Does  he  mean  a  fertilizer 
containing  phosphoric  acid  only,  or  a 
“  complete”  fertilizer  ?  It  is  a  pity  that 
both  fertilizer  firms  and  rural  journals 
cultivate  this  stupid  misuse  of  names. 
Assuming  that  a  complete  fertilizer  is 
meant,  perhaps  the  proposition  of  our 
friend  is  about  right.  2.  At  the  first  cul¬ 
tivation.  3.  About  right. 


Mealy  and 
Pure 
within. 


days,  and  must 

grow  continuously  to  be  good,  and  need  plant  food  ready 
to  act  not  only  at  the  start,  but  gradually  throughout  the 
season. 

THE  STOCKBRIDGE  POTATO  MANURE 

supplies  this  kind  of  plant  food  in  forms  best  suited  to  the  potato 
crop ;  and  potatoes  grown  on  it  are  invariably  good,  being  smooth 
and  fair  without  and  mealy  and  pure  within. 

Send  TO-DAY  for  our  1893  catalogue,  handsomely  illustrated 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 
27  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Th*  Rural. 


FERTILIZER 

COMPANY, 


C* IN  GLASS. 

J  That’s  th«  war  Dr.  Pierce’s 

)  Pleasant  Pellets  come.  And 

V - >  it’s  a  more  important  point 

u||t  than  you  think.  It  keeps 

I  I  them  always  fresh  and  reli- 

I I  /]  i  able,  unlike  the  ordinary 

u  ff  j  pills  in  cheap  wooden  or 

[I  l  j.  pasteboard  boxes. 

/ll  l\  They’re  put  up  in  a  better 

'/Ul  In  way,  and  they  act  in  a  better 

/  I  '  ^*7,  than  the  huge,  old-fash- 

L  I  ioned  pills.  No  griping,  no 

fL  '  |  \  1*  violence,  no  reaction  arter- 

v/k  ^  J  ward  that  sometimes  leaves 
you  worse  off  than  before. 
D  In  that  way,  they  cure  per¬ 

manently.  Hick  Headache, 
9  Bilious  Headache,  Constipa-- 

m-  lL.-  tion,  Indigestion,  Bilious  At- 

^  ^  tacks,  and  all  derangements 

of  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
bowels  are  prevented,  relieved,  and  cured. 

They’re  tiny,  sugar  -coatea  granules,  a 
compound  of  refined  and  concentrated  vege¬ 
table  extracts — the  smallest  in  size,  the  easi¬ 
est  to  take,  and  the  cheapest  pill  you  can 
buy,  for  they’re  guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  your  money  is  returned.  You  pay 
only  for  the  good  you  get. 

There’s  nothing  likely  to  be  “  just  as  good .” 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR 


PIVOT  AXLE 


Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 


THE  ONLY  8UCCF8SFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 


AKRON  SULKY 


combining  parallel  movement 
with  pivot  axle. 


One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers 


Will  Fertilizer  “Burn”  Plants  P 

“  J.,”  Bridgeport,  N.  J. — Would  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  sown  broadcast  after  the 
plants  were  in  the  field,  penetrate  the 
ground  to  the  roots  to  benefit  the  crop, 
when  the  block  containing  the  plant  is 
set  in  furrows  eight  or  ten  inches  deep, 
the  fertilizer  to  be  worked  in  by  harrow¬ 
ing  ;  if  so,  how  soon  after  the  plants  are 
put  in  the  field  ?  Would  the  fertilizer 
burn,  or  in  any  other  way  affect  the  plants 
if  sown  broadcast  directly  over  them  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  would  reach  the  roots 
after  the  first  hard  rain.  When  high- 
grade  fertilizer  is  sown  after  the  plants 
are  up  and  in  leaf,  they  will  be  a  little 
burned  in  some  cases  unless  rain  falls 
soon  after  the  sowing.  But  the  probable 
or  possible  harm  would  not  deter  us  from 
sowing  the  fertilizer. 

A  Formula  for  Grass  Lands. 

W.  D.  H.,  Fort  Warren,  Mass. — Will  the 
following  formula  bring  a  worn-out  pas¬ 
ture  “  into  good  feed  :  ”  nitrate  of  soda, 
100  pounds  ;  powdered  phosphate  of  lime, 
200  pounds  ;  soda  ash,  50  pounds  ?  I  find 
the  above  in  the  Mirror  and  Farmer, 
written  by  Andrew  n.  Ward. 

Ans. — This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
damage  done  by  advising  the  use  of 
special  home  mixtures  without  making 
all  the  facts  clear.  There  are  many  worn- 
out  pastures  that  never  can  be  made  into 
“  good  feed  ”  without  harrowing  and  re¬ 
seeding,  no  matter  how  much  fertilizer 
is  used.  The  worthless  grasses  and 
weeds  have  crowded  out  the  good 
grasses.  Undoubtedly  there  are  pastures 
that  would  be  helped  by  this  mixture, 
but  to  say  that  it  will  bring  every  pasture 
into  good  feed  is  as  misleading  as  to  say 
that  a  dose  of  castor  oil  will  cure  every 
sick  man  whether  his  trouble  is  a  broken 
leg,  a  kidney  trouble  or  a  bad  liver.  In 
the  nitrate  of  soda  are  16  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  in  the  “  powdered  phosphate  of 
lime  ”  possibly  60  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Probably  he  means  “floats”  or 
finely-ground  phosphate  rock.  There  is 
no  potash  about  this  mixture,  and  on 
soils  deficient  in  that  substance,  much  of 
the  nitrogen  would  be  lost.  Substitute 
50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  for  the 
soda  ash,  and  100  pounds  of  boneblack 
superphosphate  for  150  of  the  “  floats,” 


DON’T  HUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  lino,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO 


ANY  BOY  CAN  WORK  IT.  AkfOn,  C  hlO, 

,  AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO.,  Akron,  Obio,  General  Eastern  Agents, 

Branch  Houses  at  18  Warren  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md. 


-SPRAY 

Y°*VfR[p 

>rVill  M  LlfS  4. 


KEYSTONE” 

Corn  Planters 


STANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS. 
IMPROVED  UP  TO  DATS. 

TRACY”  COMBINATION 

Sj  corn  planter, 


As  a  means  of  still  further  extending 
the  fame  of  the  D.  &  C.  Roses,  we 
make  the  following  rare  offer  to  old, 
new,  and  intending  customers :  Six 
choice,  everblooming  Roses  on  their 
Own  roots— ready  to  thrive  and  bloom 
in  pot  or  garden — all  post  paid  for 
50  cents.  The  collection  consists  of 

MADAME  ELIE  LAMBERT,  new,  color 
creamy  blush,  tinted  with  golden  yel¬ 
low.  MADAME  SADI  CARNOT,  a  dazzling 
crimson.  COQUETTE  DE  LYON,  one  at 
the  best  yellow  tea  roses  In  cultivation. 
SOUV.  DE  CLAIRVOX,  new,  bright,  rosy 
pi  nit.  Very  handsome.  MADAME  ETI¬ 
ENNE,  color  rosy  flesh.  Very  highly 
scented.  MARIE  GUILL0T,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  white  roses.  All  post 
paid  for  SO  cents.  If  any  one  who  orders, 
will  specify  where  they  saw  this  offer, 
we  will  add  an  elegant  rose  of  our  selec¬ 
tion-making  seven  for  SO  cents. 

Our  new  guide  to  rose  culture  which  gives 
full  directions  for  growing  every  flower  wortu 
having,  sent  free  on  request,  and  included  In 
above  offer. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co., 

Rose  Growers  and  Seedsmen, 

West  Grove,  Pa. 


Wormy  Fruit 

and  Leal  Blight  ><•:' 

of  Apples,  Pears,  \  “'  /• 

I  Cherries,  and  Plums  sfednjj 
prevented ;  also  Grape  ’’CjyS’ 
'  and  Potato  Rot — by  ylt, 

spraying  with  Stahl’s  ri 

Double  Acting  Excelsior  9 
8;irayiiig  Outfits.  Rust  m 
in  the  market.  Thousands 
in  use.  Catalogue,  describ-fl 
ing  all  insects  injurious  to^ 
fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 


— iS-L  Improved  for  1893, 

Combines  a  Rotary  Drop  Planter,  a  Check 
Bower  and  a  Drill. 

"GALT"  ROTARY  DROP 
PLANTER.  Jl 


Large  Dividends 


A  plain,  rotary  drop 


planter  for  hand  dropping  or  with  “Key¬ 
stone”  or  any  other  Check  lldwer  attachment 

"JUNIOR "  CORN  PLANTER. 

81ido  Cut-Off  Drop. 

.  Nearly  60,000  sold. 

// js'-tV’v  N  The  most  accurate 

Ilf'-.  and  most  durable 

_  planter 

Vi-'  made. 


A  successful  business  man  once  said  regarding 
fire  Insurance-  “  1  get  the  worth  of  inv  money  ever y 
time  I  hear  the  alarm.”  Just  so  with  the  users  of 
our  fence.  It  “Holds  Thee  Safe”  against  unruly 
stock,  against  accidents,  and  damage  suits.  The 
feeling  of  security  cannot  be  measured  In  dollars 
and  cents. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walkervllle,  Ontario. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN 
AMERICAN  GRAPES 


«  ONE  HORSE  DRILL 

*  FOB  FIELD  and  GARDEN.  JY  W 

*  nsnZkh'  "' 

Largely  used  for  Ensilage  Com. 

—  Send  for  free  book  “How  to  Plant  Com. 

m  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

J  Sterling,  III. 


certainly  is  inaugurated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  America,  Bril¬ 
liant,  Rommel,  Hermann  Jaeger, 
and  some  others  of  my  Hybrid 
Grapes. 

For  Descriptive  List,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 


FOREST 

TREES 


Blue  Spruce.  Doug¬ 
las  Spruce,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  SpruceB, 
Arbor  Vitses,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forestand  Evergreen 
Meeds.  R,  DOUGLAS  & 
SON,  Waukegan, llL 


Ql  PW  LORD’S  HULLESS 

§\  I  ■■  V  Not  colored  by  dew  or  rain 
lllbb  V  Rig  Ylelder;  Hardy;  Sure 
ir.  Weight,  over  50  pounds  per  bushel, 
i,  'A  bushel.  81;  %  bushel,  82;  1  bushel,  82.75. 
Address  TINKHAM  &  8IMS,  Akron,  N.  Y. 
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CATALOGUE- 

FREE 


REACH  EVERY  STATE, AM0NGtHe 
EARUEST&BEST.  NOVELTIES  IN 
FlOWERS&VEGETABLES  . 

C.&./\LLEN,brattleboro,vt. 


The  Farmers'  Club.  southwesterly  exposure.  Grape  vines  will 

(Continued.)  grow  on  new  land,  of  course,  and  pro- 

from  the  female,  or  seed-bearing  parts.  duce  fruit ;  but’  to  be  Profitab1^  would 
Thus  seme  are  fertilized  and  produce  be  necessary  subdue  tbe  “under¬ 
seeds  while  others  are  not  and  do  not.  *rowtb-”  New  land  is  the  best  of  all 

That  is  the  answer  in  a  nutshell.  land  for  ^raPes’  as  for  else 

..  _  .  Send  for  Prof  Bailey’s  new  book  on  the 

Fruits  for  Idaho.  .  17 

grape.  40  cents  in  paper  and  75  cents  in 
./.  A.  Carey,  Idaho  .-What  arc  the  clotb.  bo  hld  at  this  offlce. 

names  of  some  good  hardy  apples,  pears 

and  (herries  that  will  bear  early  and  Potatoes,  Ashes,  Roup, 

be  adapted  to  this  locality  where  some-  O.  D.,  Waterport,  N.  Y. — 1.  Which 

times  the  thermometer  is  25  degrees  be-  i®  ^be  best  potato  to  plant  ?  2.  What  are 
low  zero  and  the  altitude  is  about  4,500  ashes  worth  per  ton  for  peach  trees  ?  I 
feet?  Will  a  one  or  two-horsepower  can  buy  unleached  for  $14  per  ton,  hav- 
engine  do  good  work  pumping  water  ing  to  haul  them  only  one  mile.  Is  there 
from  a  100-foot  well  and  will  it  be  any  cheaper  fertilizer  that  will  answer 
cheaper  than  a  wind-mill  in  cost  and  the  same  purpose  ?  3.  How  can  one  tell 

the  expenses  of  running  it?  when  a  fowl  has  roup  ? 

Ans — Such  an  engine  as  called  for  can  A. NS — 1.  Early  Sunrise,  Puritan,  New 
be  had  in  Tacoma  for  SI 25  complete,  and  Queen  and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  are  good  kinds, 
will  do  good  work.  As  for  apples  that  maturing  in  this  order.  2.  Ashes  are  a 
will  stand  the  climate  named,  there  are  fine  fertilizer  for  peach  trees,  as  far  as 
many  varieties  that  would  be  suitable,  they  go.  We  want  more  phosphoric  acid 
such  as  Red  Astrachan,  Oldenburg,  King,  and  nitrogen.  Add  raw  bone  flour.  The 
Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Red  Cheek  Pippin,  Price  of  the  ashes  is  too  high.  Even 
Wolf  River,  the  Russets,  Winesap,  White  though  they  contained  as  much  as  seven 
Winter  and  Blue  I’earmain.  Among  Per  cent  of  potash  and  two  per  cent  of 
pears,  Bartlett,  Anjou,  Clairgeau,  Beurr6  phosphate  which  is  improbable — they 
Easter,  Idaho  and  others  would  do  well  would  not  be  worth  $12  a  ton.  Muriate  of 
A  temperature  of  30  degrees  below  on  potash  and  boneblack  would  be  cheaper, 
the  western  side  of  the  Rockies,  does  not  ^ee  articles  in  previous  R.  N.-Y.s.  3. 

seem  to  affect  trees  as  much  as  10  de-  (Continued  on  next  page.) 

grees  below  zero  would  east  of  the  big  - 

ridge  .r.  m.  ogle. 

tiding. 

How  to  Grow  Oats  and  Peas. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Several  Subscribers. — Will  some  practi-  thk  rural  New-Yorker. 
cal  dairyman  tell  us  just  how  he  grows 
and  handles  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas 
grown  together  ? 

Ans. — Thoroughly  fit  the  soil  so  that 
it  will  not  be  too  rich,  but  in  fairly  good 
heart.  With  a  grain  drill  sow  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  Canada  peas ;  weight  the 
teeth  so  that  the  peas  may  be  put  in  four 
inches  or  more  deep ;  take  off  the 
weights  and  cross-sow  a  bushel  and  a 
half  of  oats  of  some  stiff-strawed  variety. 

One  third  of  the  latter  sown  could  be 
barley  if  one  prefers  it.  Clear  the  ground 
of  all  obstructions  and  roll  it  to  put  it 
in  as  fine  condition  as  possible  and  level 
it  to  facilitate  harvesting.  In  doing  this 
mow  a  swath  around  the  field,  take  a 
self-rake  reaper,  tip  the  guards  down  a 
little  and  go  ahead  ;  let  every  rake  run 
that  leaves  the  oats  and  peas  in  a  swath. 

When  cured,  with  a  wire-tooth  rake,  rake 
in  rows  by  letting  the  horse  go  between 
the  swaths.  You  can  load  directly  from 
the  rows  or  bunch ;  be  sure  that  the 
peas  are  dry  when  you  commence  to  cut 
and  not  too  dry  when  you  rake,  or  they 
will  shell  badly  .Just  before  the  dewr  is 
all  off  is  about  the  right  time.  As  a  soil¬ 
ing  crop  or  for  grain,  this  fills  the  bill 
for  any  dairyman  where  it  can  be  grown 
successfully.  I  can  not  praise  oats  and 
peas  grown  together  for  all  practical 
purposes  too  highly.  I  have  never  made 
as  much  butter  from  the  same  amount  of 
milk  as  when  these  have  been  fed  ;  then 
from  13  to  14  pounds  of  the  latter  makes 
a  pound  of  the  former.  Every  farmer 
should  try  a  piece.  a.  d  baker. 


Our  92ND  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application. 

It  contains  the  choicest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty  of  established 
merit.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  cuts  and  a 
splendid  full-page  colored  plate. 


Warranted  true.  I  .ow¬ 
es!  rule*.  Introdnoera 

of  the  new  Black  Grape 


EATON 


Vlso  other  SMALL  FIMJITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FBEDONIA,  N.Y. 


’  COMPLETE  ODORLESS 
CHEMICAL  MANURES 


BXOEIj  A  Till  COMPETITION. 

Are  made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  FOOD  required  for  each  particular  crop. 
Each  crop  is  supplied  by  them  with  forms  best  suited  to  its  special  and  changing 
requirements.  They  are  quick-acting,  and  promote  large  yields  of  the  best  quality  of 

Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Cabbage,  Onions,  &c.,  &c. 

THEY  SUPERSEDE  THE  USE  OF  STABLE  MANURE. 


OUR  SPECIAL  TOBACCO  MANURE 


THE  FINE  NEW  GOOSEBERRY, 

Columbus. 

Large— Handsome, — Good  Quality. 

“  The  most  promising  variety  ever  introduced 
up  to  date.”— Rural  New-Yorker. 

160-page  General  Catalogue,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  and  a  colored  illustration  of 
the  “  Columbus,”  mailed  free.. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry, 

Mocnt  Hope  Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

53d  year. 


Insures  fine  even  colors  and  perfect  burning  quality.  The  finest  TOBACCO  GROWN 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Season  1892,  and  the  heaviest  weight  per  acre,  was  grown 
with  this  complete  manure. 

Full  particulars  in  our  pocket  memorandum  and  account  book,  “  Facts  for 
Farmers,”  and  our  illustrated  pamphlet,  “Bright  Leaf  Tobacco,”  mailed  free  on 
application.  OFFICE:  215  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


S'  Is  the  dearest  kind  of  labor.  The  less  of  it  you 
XI  A  KJ  K I  A  I  /  employ  on  the  farm  the  greater  will  be  the  balance 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  Ledger.  The  “  Planet  Jr.” 
I  A  El  IT  8?  /  Tools  are  manual  labor  savers,  therefore  money  savers,  i 

LHDUn  /  The  newest  of  these  machines  is  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Hill 
Dropping  Drill.  A  drill  that  will  sow  any  kind  of  seed  in 
either  hills  or  rows,  and  Fertilizer  at  the  same  time.  The 
/  most  complete  farm  tool  ever  invented.  Our  Book  for  1893  tells 
y  you  all  about  the  Drill  and  fully  illustrates  the  other  “  Planet  Jr.” 
iMachines.  It  is  invaluable  to  every  farmer.  We  send  it  FREE. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tells  What 


Farm  Annual  for  1 893 u.™ 

th*t  iMjwfjtta  |m«I.  It  U  ft  kjutdaojftft 
1^**  A  postal  will  brlftf 

I  '  M  you  the  book.  It 

■ft  JLa  vrlll  fay  you  WftlL 


Plant  and  Grow 


I  book  of  172  pages,  containing  beftfttL- 

fnl  plates  painted  from  nature,  %■ 
and  describing  THE  VERY  BEST  ^ 
There’s  no  risk  m  planting  Burpee’s  Seed 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

476  and  477  N.  Fifth  at _ 4T«  a» 


Our  novelty  catalogue  of 
new,  rare  and  beautiful 
Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 
It  is  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
engravings  and  full  page 
colored  illustrations.  Sent 


400,000 

Parker  Earle  Plants 


Early  Rose  and  Triumph  second  crop  potatoes. 
These  potatoes  ripening  and  being  dug  late  In  the 
fall,  have  lost  none  of  their  vigor  by  sprouting,  and 
will  produce  an  earlier,  larger  and  better  crop,  with 
fewer  small  and  unsalable  potatoes  than  any  Urst- 
crop  seed 

J.  W.  MALLORY,  Grower,  Franklin,  Tenn. 


Most  productive,  best  shipping  Strawberry  ever 
introduced.  2!4  acres  solid  plants  on  new  land. 
Packing  Urst-class.  Price.  $5  per  1,000. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mlcb. 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES 


Where  to  Plant  the  Grapes. 

IF.  S.,  Plggott,  Ark. — I  live  in  a  country 
where  as  yet  grape  growing  is  practi¬ 
cally  untried,  and  I  want  some  informa¬ 
tion.  The  soil  on  my  farm  is  a  light  clay, 
slightly  mixed  with  a  sandy  subsoil  clay 
and  moderately  hard,  hut  not  a  hardpan. 
The  timber  is  cut  off,  but  some  of  the 
undergrowth  still  remains.  Will  this 
land,  when  cleared,  do  for  grapes,  or  will 
it  need  cultivation  some  years  before  it 
will  be  fit  for  a  vineyard  ?  In  other 
words,  is  “new  ground”  suitable  for 
vineyards?  The  ground  is  moderately 
rolling,  and  I  can  plant  on  land  that 
slopes  in  any  direction  from  east  clear 
around  to  northwest  Other  things  being 
equal,  which  slope  is  best?  Where  can 
I  get  a  reliable  guide  to  grape  culture  ? 
Wild  grapes  of  the  yEstivalis  type  grow 
plentifully  on  the  tract. 

Ans. — We  would  prefer  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  all  else  being  equal  ;  second,  a 
southeasterly  exposure,  and,  third,  a 


are  second  to  none.  We  have  all  the  best  varieties. 
We  grow  all  our  own  stock.  Our  crop  last  year  was 
fine.  No  rot.  411-page  Catalogue,  with  points  for 
growers,  free.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wis. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 


Pitcher  a  Manga 


Are  “Northern  Grown,”  “true  to  name,”  “Finest 
Quality.”  All  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  #3.25 
per  barrel  up,  with  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  QUANTI¬ 
TIES.  See  his  Catalogue  before  buying,  sent  free. 


NEW  PRUNE  WEEDSPORT 


SHORT  HILLS,  IM .  J 


Prices  reduced.  Ask  for  same. 

Std.  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Plums,  Berries 

and  all  SMALL  FRUITS.  Orchardi sfcs  and  Planters 
should  ask  our  Prices.  Oswego  Plum  and  Idaho  Pear 
trees.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

tw~  Mention  The  Rural. 


ill  IYING  PUMPS. 

R I J  U  r  Automatic  Mixers,  Brass  Working 
f  BX  WT  Parts, heavy  Hoscand  VKKMORKL  KOZ-l 
imFZLES.  Our  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  and- 
■  ^LITTLE  (iKfl  lead  all  others.  You  can  HBYel 
r  money  by  dealing  with  us.  Book  of  instruct 
tion,  free.  *TEL1>  FORCE  PCJJF  CO.," 
115  Bristol  Ave^  LOCKPOKT,  S.  Yj 


Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


GROWN  IN 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  Sc  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SHUCKLESS 

STRAWBERRIES 

part  readily  from  the  shuck, 
which  remains  on  the  stem  In¬ 
stead  of  the  berry.  Vigorous, 
prolific  and  good.  Write  for 
full  description  and  prices. 
All  other  best  kinds  cheap. 
THE  HOOVER  &  GAI N£S  COt 

DAYTON.  OHIO. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, and  Polaris  (Maule)  each 
$3.25  per  bbl.  (3  bu.)  f.  o.  b.  Order  now;  will  ship 
later.  E.  1  .  LYMAN,  Bancroft.  Shia.  Co.,  Mich 


CLOVER  SEED 


O  TP  Jt  "IP  p  O  Several  choice,  early  and 

■  LI  I  H  I  t  O  late  varieties,  Including 

the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  American  Wonder  and  E.  Market. 
For  Fine  Stock  and  satistactory  prices  n**>  m 
write  to  M.  F.  Webster,  Victor,  N.  Y.  OCKU 


■  TO  ANY  BOY  OR  CTRL 

uud«r  18  years  of  age  wh**  *ill  wore  for 
uaaftcrschooL  NO  MONEY  NEEDED. 
*  Send  this  arfv.  to  A.  CD&TIS  &  CO.. 

X  I6WJBST  yUiNOY  bT.,CiDCAGO.  ILL.  4 


Lowest  Prices.  All  Grades.  Samples  Free. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmers'  Club. 

(Continued.) 

By  any  one  of  several  different  symp¬ 
toms.  A  white  coating  in  the  throat  is 
one  of  the  earliest.  The  head  becomes 
hot  and  swells,  usually  on  one  side.  The 
eyes  swell  and  matter  flows  from  them. 
The  fowls  breathe  hard,  and  sometimes 
sneeze.  Roup  is  simply  a  cold.  In  its 
earlier  stages  it  may  be  cured  by  some  of 
the  remedies  recently  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  In  its  later  stages,  thebestplan 
is  to  apply  a  hatchet  vigorously. 

Liming'  the  Sourness  Out  of  a  Swamp. 

B.  R.  H.  W..  Philadelphia,  Pa Two  or 
three  years  ago  I  had  a  piece  of  swampy 
land  drained  by  digging  a  ditch.  The 
draining  is  complete,  but  the  sour  land 
has  failed  to  produce  anything,  though 
I  have  sowed  two  crops.  What  shall  be 
done  to  get  a  crop  ? 

Ans. — The  excess  of  acids  in  the  drained 
swamp  will  be  a  stubborn  obstacle  to 
the  growth  of  grass  or  any  useful  crop 
until  it  is  removed  by  something  that 
will  neutralize  the  acid.  Lime  is  the 
best  antidote  to  it,  and  an  application  of 
20  or  40  bushels  of  air-slaked  lime  to  the 
acre  will  no  doubt  remove  the  difficulty. 
Frequent  plowing,  by  exposing  the  sour 
land  to  the  atmosphere,  will  have  the 
same  effect,  but  too  slowly ;  the  lime 
should  be  spread  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible,  or  in  the  late  summer,  as  it  is 
most  soluble  in  cold  water,  and,  after  it 
has  had  time  to  act,  oats  may  be  sown 
with  grass  seed.  Fowl  Meadow  grass, 
Fescue,  Italian  Rye  grass  and  Timothy 
all  do  well  on  newly-reclaimed  swamp 
lands.  Six  pounds  of  each  per  acre  will 
be  sufficient 

A  Beginner’s  Apple  Questions. 

E.  R. ,  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.—l  When  is 
the  best  time  to  trim  apple  trees?  2.  Do 
pears  require  as  thorough  trimming  as 
apples  ?  3.  My  orchard  has  been  in 

grass  and  has  been  mowed  for  10  years. 


.Should  an  orchard  where  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  are  six  inches  in  diameter  be 
plowed  ?  4.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  harrowing  the  orchard  in  the  spring  ? 
Would  it  loosen  the  soil  enough  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  trees  ?  5.  Without  cul¬ 
tivation,  would  the  sowing  broadcast  of 
some  commercial  fertilizer  be  of  much 
value  to  it  ?  6.  What  about  spraying 
apple  and  pear  trees  ?  7.  I  have  several 
Wild  Goose  plum  trees  which  the  former 
owner  says  always  blossomed  full,  but 
never  bore  fruit  ;  what  is  the  probable 
cause  of  their  barrenness  ?  8.  Can  plum 

trees  be  grafted  with  scions  the  same  as 
apple  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  found  that 
there  is  any  best  time.  Preference  may 
be  given,  perhaps,  to  November  and 
March.  2.  Much  the  same.  3.  Six  inches 
in  diameter.  Yes,  but  the  plowing  should 
not  be  deep.  4  A  disc  harrow  and  then 
an  Acme  or  Cutaway  would  be  most  ser¬ 
viceable,  or  the  Morgan  Spading  harrow 
described  last  week.  5.  Yes,  unques¬ 
tionably;  but,  of  course,  the  grass  would 
appropriate  its  share.  6.  Spraying  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  the  coddling  moth.  7.  This 
is  owing  to  imperfect  flowers.  You  will 
have  to  plant  other  variet  es  among 
them  8.  Yes.  Graft  early. 

What  Kind  of  Wagon  Is  Best, 

S.  R  ,  Wayne  Co  ,  N.  Y. — 1.  In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of 
highways  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
wagons  in  France  with  wide  tires  and 
the  front  axles  shorter  than  the  hind 
ones.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  the 
long  axle  in  front  for  convenience  in 
turning,  and  other  reasons?  2.  Has  natural 
sulphur  water  been  tried  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide  or  fungicide  ?  It  is  quite  abundant 
in  some  localities. 

Ans  — 1.  This  is  worth  considering  and 
we  would  like  to  have  it  discussed.  2.  We 
do  not  know  that  sulphur  water  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 


Some  entomologists  have  suggested  the 
use  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen — a  vile 
smelling  compound — for  cabbage  worms 
and  similar  pests. 

To  Fight  Cut  Worms. 

R.  P.  M.,  Friendville,  Pa—  1  How  can 
we, exterminate  the  cut  worm?  My  farmer 
tells  me  it  has  been  known  to  be  in  this 
soil  20  years.  2.  How  can  I  best  eradi¬ 
cate  “  house  leek  ”  from  a  meadow  ? 

A*s. — 1.  Prof.  Weed  gives  three  meth¬ 
ods  of  destroying  these  pests,  some  of 
them,  it  seems  to  us,  impracticable  on  a 
large  scale.  The  first,  designated  as  the 
poison  method,  consists  in  killing  off  the 
worms  before  the  crops  are  planted  by 
strewing  over  the  soil  bunches  of  fresh 
clover  or  cabbage  leaves  which  have  been 
treated  with  Paris- green  or  London - 
purple,  either  by  dipping  into  a  solution, 
or  dusting  it  on  dry.  This  method  has 
been  proved  practical  and  successful  by 
many  gardeners.  These  leaves  must  not 
be  scattered  where  poultry  or  other  live 
stock  will  get  them.  Another  method 
is  to  place  boards  around  their  haunts, 
under  which  worms  will  collect  during 
the  night,  and  ma/  be  killed  in  the 
morning.  Another  method  which  some 
farmers  contend  is  practicable  on  a  large 
scale,  is  simply  to  watch  the  crop  closely 
for  withered  plants,  and  immediately  dig 
them  out  and  kill  them.  Boys  may  be 
employed  to  do  this  work.  Kainit,  salt 
or  wood  ashes  broadcasted  and  harrowed 
in  before  planting  have  given  good  re¬ 
sults  in  some  cases.  2.  By  constant  and 
thorough  cultivation  during  hot,  dry 
weather,  either  in  some  hoed  crop,  or  as 
summer  fallow. 

Laying:  Leghorns ;  First  Incubator. 

Nye  Hungekeokd,  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y. — We  had  always  made  our  hens 
pay  expenses,  besides  a  supply  of  eggs 
and  poultry  for  table  use,  but  could 
never  get  any  eggs  in  the  fore  part  of 
winter,  when  they  were  high-priced, 


and,  as  winter  layers  were  what  we 
wanted,  we  bad  to  use  an  incubator  to 
get  the  early  chicks.  I  also  resolved  to 
use  thoroughbred  Leghorns,  and  I  bought 
all  my  eggs  for  hatching  of  men  who  had 
been  successful  in  breeding  for  eggs  and 
not  for  fancy  points.  I  filled  the  incuba¬ 
tor  with  200  -eggs  on  April  4,  1892  :  150 
proved  to  be  fertile,  but  only  14  hatched, 
and  I  raised  only  five — three  were  pul¬ 
lets.  They  cost  $4  75  for  the  eggs  besides 
the  oil  and  time.  This  was  not  very 
encouraging,  but  I  thought  I  had  made 
a  mistake  in  setting  the  incubator  in  the 
kitchen  on  account  of  the  jar  of  the  floor. 
I  then  put  it  in  the  cellar  and  had  no 
more  trouble,  and  my  next  hatch  from 
200  eggs  costing  $12.50,  was  99  good 
strong  chicks.  I  also  set  one  hen  on  1(5 
eggs  and  got  14  chicks.  This  was  rather 
ahead  of  the  incubator,  but  it  was  in 
rather  a  small  way,  and  the  chicks, 
though  taken  from  the  hen  when  hatched 
were  very  wild,  and  much  more  trouble¬ 
some  than  the  others.  These  chicks  were 
fed  and  cared  for  in  a  brooder  according 
to  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  directions,  and  I  raised 
107  of  them  to  maturity,  (57  being  pullets. 
Now  for  results  : 

The  first  hen  laid  on  November  19,  not 
so  young  as  those  of  Mr.  Wycltoff,  but 
I  think  I  can  do  better  next  year.  We 
gathered  25  eggs  in  November,  563  in 
December,  938  in  .January  and  4(59  in 
February.  In  the  last  of  February  the 
birds  stopped  laying  almost  entirely. 
This  I  cannot  account  for  unless  they 
were  infested  with  lice,  but  I  put  plenty 
of  sulphur  in  the  dust  bath  and  now — 
March  4 — no  lice  can  be  found.  My 
houses  are  not  very  good,  but  the  cold 
weather  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  inmates.  Anybody  who  expects 
to  get  money  out  of  eggs  should  use  an 
incubator  and  brooder,  hatch  the  chicks 
in  April  and  May  and  get  them  to  lay 
before  winter,  but  a  person  had  better 
go  slow,  because  experience  is  a  pretty 
good  teacher. 


Thirty-two  years'  actual  test  in  the  field  proves  them  to  he 
unequalled  for  producing  the  largest  possible  yield  of  fine  quality 
grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  The  purity  of  the  component 
materials,  and  the  scientific  accuracy  with  which  they  are  com¬ 
bined,  make  the  Bradley  Fertilizers  the  most  perfect,  as  well  as 
the  most  economical  plant-food  a  farmer  can  use. 
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Last  week  we  spoke  of  a  society  formed  on  Long 
Island  to  cooperate  in  defending  property  against 
trespassers.  In  England  various  Property  Protection 
Societies  have  been  formed  to  amend  the  trespass 
laws.  Under  the  present  English  law  a  person  cannot 
he  convicted  unless  he  does  some  actual  damage  to 
property.  In  one  case  persons  came  and  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  mushrooms  on  a  farmer’s  place.  lie  could 
not  convict  them  of  stealing  because  he  could  not 
prove  that  he  had  sowed  the  mushroom  spawn  and  was 
cultivating  the  crop  !  He  could  only  bring  a  suit  for 
civil  damages,  which  would  hardly  pay  the  cost.  The 
Property  Protection  Societies  propose  to  have  the  laws 
changed  so  that  any  person  who  goes  on  inclosed 
grounds  without  permission,  or  helps  himself  to  any 
animal  or  soil  produce,  may  be  punished  for  trespass. 

*  * 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  immensity  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  this  country  and  its  widely  differing  needs  and 
practices  is  given  in  the  inquiries  about  fertilizers 
from  New  Jersey  and  Kansas.  Our  New  Jersey  friend 
talks  about  using  bran  for  a  fertilizer.  A  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  show  how  expensive  that  will  be.  Plant  food 
is  cheaper  in  those  substances  that  cannot  be  used  for 
anything  else — like  bone,  potash  salts,  etc.  Animals 
must  take  their  food  out  of  the  bran  before  it  can  be¬ 
come 'a,  cheap  food  for  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Kansas  friend  is  too  far  away  from  fertilizer  factories, 
to  use  the  chemicals,  and  cotton-seed  meal  or  even  bran 
may  be  cheaper  to  use  directly  in  the  soil,  even  though 
all  the  portion  of  them  that  might  feed  animals  is 
wasted.  It  is  an  interesting  thought,  suggesting  anew 
what  is  argued  in  “  Chemicals  and  Clover,”  viz.,  that 
stable  manure  is  profitable  plant-food  only  when  that 
portion  of  the  food  that  is  suitable  for  animals  is  made 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  without  counting  the  manure 
at  all. 

*  * 

Sheep  men  are  having  hard  times  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  on  account  of  the  canine  race  and  its  congeners. 
While  dogs  are  the  intolerable  pests  in  the  old  settled 
States,  wolves  and  coyotes  are  even  more  destructive 
along  the  Western  frontier,  and,  owing  to  the  excep¬ 
tional  severity  of  the  past  season,  the  depredations 
among  the  flocks  have  been  specially  disastrous.  In 
Texas,  especially,  which  ranks  second  among  the 
sheep-raising  States,  the  ravages  of  these  nuisances 
have  been  quite  ruinous  in  the  thinly-settled  sections. 
Losses  of  500  out  of  flocks  of  1,000  ;  750  out  of  2,000, 
etc.,  are  frequently  reported,  and  unless  the  flock- 
masters  obtain  some  relief,  their  business  must  become 
sadly  demoralized ;  hence  they  are  loud  in  their  de¬ 
mands  on  the  legislature  for  a  scalp  law  to  protect 
them.  Since,  unlike  the  curs  and  mongrel  depredators 
on  sheep  in  other  parts  of  the  South,  the  cowardly 
.coyotes  have  no  friends.no  politician’s  popularity  is 
likely  to  be  injured  by  favoring  a  vigorous  warfare 
against  them. 

The  extraordinary  outflow  of  gold  from  this  country 
to  Europe  still  continues.  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  large  sums  required  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade 
against  us  of  late,  and  for  those  needed  to  pay  interest 
on  the  enormous  amount  of  American  securities  of  all 
kinds  held  abroad  and  for  the  liquidation  of  those 
returned  for  sale  to  this  country  by  timid  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  fearful  of  the  effects  of  our  present  financial 
policy,  there  must  still  remain  a  vast  aggregate  sum  to 
be  accounted  for  by  other  causes.  No  doubt  the  most 
potent  of  all  is  the  desire  of  most  of  the  European 
powers  to  store  up  vast  accumulations  to  provide 
against  the  contingencies  of  war,  which  all  appear  to 
dread  in  the  near  future.  It  is  estimated  by  trans- 
Atlantic  financiers  that  $1, 300, 000, 000  are  already 
hoarded  for  this  purpose  by  the  military-ridden  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  World,  besides  the  almost  countless 
treasures  annually  expended  in  warlike  preparations. 
Of  the  aggregate  accumulations,  Germany  has  $300,- 
000,000  locked  up  in  the  old  Julius  Tower  at  Span- 
dau.  France’s  war  reserve  is  not  less  than  $400,000,- 
000.  In  spite  of  famine,  plague  and  disturbed  finances, 
Russia  is  credited  with  a  reserve  of  $425,000,000;  while 
chronically  embarrassed  Austria  has  a  hoard  of  $150, 


000,000.  Even  Italy,  the  poorest  of  the  Great  Powers, 
is  credited  with  a  reserve  of  at  least  $50,000,000  for  the 
mobilization  of  her  army.  Thus  not  less  than  $1,305,- 
000,000  is  lying  idle  in  the  treasuries  of  those  five  na¬ 
tions  and  additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the 
hoards  which  await  the  outbreak  of  a  war  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  and  most  destructive  in  the  planet’s 
history.  *  * 

In  spite  of  the  stringent  laws  against  trusts  and 
similar  monopolistic  combinations  on  the  National  and 
State  statute  books,  the  organization  of  such  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  capital  for  private  accumulation  against  the 
public  welfare,  has  never  been  so  notable  as  it  has 
of  late.  Not  a  week  passes  without  the  announcement 
of  another  large  or  small  addition  to  the  lengthy  list 
which  now  covers  over  250  noteworthy  combinations, 
besides  a  large  number  of  a  local  character,  or  embrac¬ 
ing  industries  of  minor  extent.  Among  the  latest 
completed  or  in  course  of  for  mation,  is  a  syndicate  of 
the  manufacturers  of  wood-work  machinery,  including 
all  the  large  concerns  in  the  country.  This  is  to  start 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000,000.  Are  the  laws  powerless 
against  such  associations,  or  are  the  officials  charged 
with  their  enforcement  grossly  derelict  in  their  duties? 
The  evil  is  rapidly  multiplying  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  yet  who  ever  hears  of  a  State  or  National  attempt 
to  check  or  represss  it,  that  is  not  rendered  ridiculous 
on  account  of  its  fatuitous  futility  ? 

*  * 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  urged  its  readers  to  try 
feeding  the  dried  brewers’  grains,  which,  within  the 
past  year,  have  come  rapidly  into  market.  The  wet 
grains  answer  if  fed  before  they  ferment,  but  many 
farmers  feed  them  so  foul  and  ill-smelling  that  few 
persons  would  knowingly  use  milk  made  from  them. 
The  breweries  have  recently  devised  means  for  drying 
the  grains,  and,  with  the  water  driven  out  by  pressure 
or  hot  air,  this  product  is  as  easy  and  agreeable  to 
handle  as  oats.  Prof.  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  has  conducted  one  of  the  most 
practical  feeding  experiments  on  record  to  show  the 
value  of  these  dried  grains  for  work  horses.  He  took 
the  horses  used  on  a  street  railroad,  and  made  up  a 
standard  ration  containing  the  usual  amount  of  oats 
fed  to  such  animals.  The  horses  were  fed  this  for 
awhile,  and  then  changed  to  a  ration  in  which  dried 
brewers’  grains  were  substituted  for  the  oats.  This 
feeding  was  continued  for  several  months,  the  horses 
being  weighed  repeatedly  and  carefully  examined  by 
a  veterinarian.  Briefly  stated,  the  experiment  showed 
that  the  dried  grains  took  the  place  of  the  oats  for 
work  horses  in  every  way,  at  a  great  saving  of  cost. 
For  driving  horses  oats  seem  to  be  a  necessity,  but 
for  working  teams  cheaper  food  rations  are  entirely 
practical.  #  * 

In  the  legislatures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
several  other  States  bills  are  now  pending  to  regulate 
“common-law”  marriages,  or  marriages  not  celebrated 
by  magistrates  or  clergymen.  The  object  of  all  is 
either  to  check  the  setting  up  of  fraudulent  widows’ 
claims,  or  the  abandonment  of  wives  and  children  by 
scoundrels  who  repudiate  marriages  which  they  per¬ 
suaded  their  victims  were  valid.  In  such  laws  all 
complications  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  The  sole 
object  should  relate  to  the  evidence  of  marriage.  In 
the  eye  of  the  law  this  is  a  civil  contract,  and  the 
simplest  and  best  legal  provision  in  regard  to  it  would 
be  one  requiring  all  such  contracts  to  be  attested  in 
the  form  of  memoranda  signed  by  the  parties  and 
recorded  in  a  prescribed  official  bureau  or  office.  This 
provision  should  apply  to  all  marriages,  whether 
celebrated  in  church,  or  at  magistrates’  offices,  at 
home  or  elsewhere  and  under  all  circumstances.  The 
record  should  be  the  only  evidence  needed  to  prove  a 
marriage  for  all  civil  purposes.  Those  who  regard 
marriage  as  a  sacrament  or  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
could  then  go  through  a  religious  ceremony  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  individual  wishes  and  judgment. 
Under  such  a  law  there  could  be  no  fraudulent 
widows’  claims  or  mock  marriages,  while  innocent 
children  would  be  protected  in  their  status  as  well  as 
in  their  maintenance,  as  far  as  any  law  could  protect 
them.  *  * 

During  February  the  exports  of  cotton,  breadstuffs, 
provisions,  cattle  and  petroleum  amounted  in  value 
to  $41,000,000  in  round  figures,  against  $66,000,000  in 
February,  1892,  and  $55,000,000  in  February,  1891. 
Of  the  decline  in  these  five  staple  exportable  products 
nearly  $14,000,000  was  in  cotton  and  about  $11,000,- 
000  in  breadstuffs,  although  within  the  previous 
year  the  price  of  wheat  had  declined  from  $1.02  per 
bushel  in  February  ’92  to  75  cents  last  month.  The 
exports  of  cotton  were  scarcely  half  as  large  as  in 
February  :92,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  high  speculative 
price  here,  and  in  part  to  the  extensive  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  strikes  in  the  cotton-manufacturing  districts 
of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  last 


month  ran  up  to  $75,000,000  against  $65,000,000  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  During  the  seven 
months  ended  January  31,  1893,  the  value  of  our  im¬ 
ports  was  $528,000,000,  an  increase  of  $70,000,000  over 
those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1892.  In  the 
same  seven  months  ended  January  31,  1893,  our  ex¬ 
ports  amounted  to  $519,000,000  against  $643,000,000  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  This  shows  an 
enormous  change  of  $124,000,000  in  the  movements  of 
the  export  and  import  trade  in  these  seven  months, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  immediate  change  in  the 
current.  To  what  is  this  phenomenon  due,  and  doesn’t 
it,  in  great  part,  explain  in  conjunction  with  other 
well-known  causes,  the  extraordinary  outflow  of  gold 
within  the  same  period  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

If  the  Island  of  Australia  could  be  sunk  beneath  the  sea 
So  that  Europe  could  not  look  that  way  for  food. 

If  a  blight  struck  Argentina,  Egypt,  India,  you’ll  agree 
That  the  price  of  Yankee  products  would  be  good. 

If  the  fathers  of  our  country  had  put  up  a  great  big  fence 
Out  beyond  the  Mississippi— that  alway 
That  great  West  should  be  a  heritage,  they’d  shown  a  heap  of  sense 
And  our  children  would  be  blessing  them  to-day. 

But  you  can’t  wipe  out  Australia  and  a  blight  won’t  strike  the  rest. 

They  will  keep  on  pouring  food  down  Europe’s  maw, 

And  it’s  lust  the  merest  folly  to  try  fencing  off  the  West; 

They’re  the  liveliest  sort  of  folks  you  ever  saw. 

So  let’s  stop  our  foolish  growling  and  pitch  In  and  find  a  crop 
That  these  fellows  at  a  distance  cannot  grow, 

And  ship  Into  our  near  market — that's  the  only  way  to  stop 
Competition  with  the  underworld  I  know. 

Work  without  skill  will  send  In  a  bill  ? 

How  scrubs  do  rub  their  habits  Into  a  man! 

A  Jersey  crossed  with  dignity  yields  a  Guernsey. 

Mr.  Mapes.  the  electric  hen  man.  is  heard  from  again  this  week. 
Which  Is  the  greater  curse  to  your  section— bad  roads  or  bad  dogs  ? 
The  amateur  with  “  capons  on  the  brain  ”  Is  sure  to  give  the  poultry 
pain. 

Half  the  knack  of  acquiring  Information  Is  to  know  what  questions 
to  ask  ? 

Have  the  house  members  of  your  family  wintered  as  well  as  those  In 
the  barn  ? 

Wanted  1  Information  concerning  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  on  strawberries. 

Would  that  more  men  were  like  crows!  That  bird  never  opens  Its 
mouth  without  caws. 

If  you  like  to  stay  In  the  old  rut,  stay  there,  but  you  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  others  there  too. 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  pound  will  drive  out  quart,  bushel 
and  barrel  as  measures  of  value. 

Mr.  Tarbell,  page  223,  gives  us  a  record  of  milk  testlrg  9.6  per 
cent  fat.  Is  this  the  top  notch? 

The  public  want  horses  that  will  bold  their  heads  up  without  a 
check  rein.  Blood  is  worth  more  than  leather. 

Behold  the  upright  fence.  It  gives  no  offense.  A  right  fence  Is  one 
that  Is  not  left  standing  in  the  the  way  of  the  crop. 

Better  play  second  fiddle  than  have  no  music.  Better  l  egln  at 
second  and  end  at  first  than  begin  first  and  end  second. 

According  to  Prof.  Shaw,  page  225,  the  enemv  v  ho  sowed  tares  In 
one’s  field  might  be  doing  a  friendly  act— If  there  were  sheep  on  hand 
to  eat  them. 

IT  Is  a  mystery  why  cattle  ticks  In  Texas  prefer  to  sbarien  their 
jaws  on  the  tough  hide  of  the  Short-hora  when  the  tb  n-sklnned  Jer¬ 
sey  is  at  hand  Why  Is  It? 

Lots  of  quesiions  are  debated  like  that  about  the  seeds  of  Canada 
thistle  page  227.  Both  sides  can  bring  facts  to  prove  that  they  are 
right,  and  yet.  when  they  get  behind  the  facts,  both  mas  be  wrong. 

The  old  English  rhyme  goes: 

Poor  old  thing— 

Lived  all  winter  and  died  at  spring. 

Heaven  help  the  stockman  who  has  any  animals  like  that ! 

Mrs.  Jack’s  account  of  her  Leghorn  experiment  (page  219)  Is  Inter¬ 
esting.  See  what  a  difference  there  Is  between  UBlng  table  scraps  as 
dog  food  and  egg  material  ?  Why  do  so  many  of  these  Leghorn  flocks 
stop  laying  In  February  ? 

That  peach  tree  agent  In  Ohio,  page  225,  must  have  a  double  hinge 
to  his  jaw.  How  is  It  possible  for  such  frauds  to  thrive?  We  wonder 
If  he  claims  that  equally  good  results  would  come  from  Uncle  Sam's 
marriage  to  Miss  Canada  ? 

You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Hungerford,  page  229,  set  416  eggs  to  get  67 
pullets.  This  Illustrates  one  side  of  the  poultry  question  and  shows 
why  so  many  start  “Into  chickens’  with  flying  colors  and  end  by 
declaring  that  poultrymen  are  “  lying  fellers.” 

This  is  from  a  Canadian  friend:  “  As  I  am  Irish.  I  would  like  one  of 
your  enormous  potatoes.  I  think  Ireland  itself  could  not  compete 
with  yours.  I  am  certain  that  one  man  could  carry  two  of  the  largest 
potatoes  I  ever  saw;  but  It  takes  two  men  to  carry  one  of  yours.”  We 
presume  he  means  the  “carrying”  Is  to  be  done  In  his  own  ”  Dread 
basket.” 

Two  weeks  ago  we  said  that  all  the  Important  agricultural  papers 
were  advertising  a  certain  creamery  supply  firm  in  Chicago  whose 
methods  are  a  step  beyond  the  Bohemian  oat  swindle.  That  “all” 
needs  an  amendment.  The  Farm  Journal  does  not  advertise  that 
house.  Are  there  any  other  papers  which  do  not,  or  would  not  If  they 
could  ?  Let’B  hear. 

The  cotton  seed  trade  In  England  Is  said  to  be  steadily  Increasing 
In  importance.  Unfortunately  for  us,  Egypt  seems  to  be  securing 
most  of  the  Increase,  in  fact,  the  Egyptian  seed  seems  to  be  driving 
out  the  American.  This  Is  unfortunate  in  one  sense,  but  not  so  In 
another,  as  every  ton  of  cotton  seed  takes  about  120  worth  of  fertility 
out  of  the  farming  section  that  needs  It  most. 

In  an  article  on  the  agriculture  of  Alaska  we  are  told  concerning 
some  goats  sent  there  lor  trial:  “So  far  they  have  done  well,  but 
they  require  constant  care,  and  must  be  carefully  protected  from  the 
savage  native  dogs.  These  brutes  Indeed,  are  the  chtef  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  cattle  In  this  region.”  This  Is  the  last  countrv  to 
be  heard  from.  Returns  are  all  in.  No  part  of  the  United  states  is 
free  from  this  dog  curse. 

Prof.  Bailey,  at  Cornell,  has  started  an  interesting  experiment 
with  the  European  vetch  or  tare  as  an  orchard  plant.  The  ideal  plan 
Is  to  cultivate  an  orchard  in  spring  or  early  summer  and  then  follow 
with  a  crop  that  will  shade  the  soil  and  keep  It  moist  in  hot  weatner 
and  make  growth  enough  to  afford  protection  in  winter.  Such  a  crop 
may  be  called  a  cover  crop.  From  one  experience  with  vetch  sowed 
June  16  in  a  young  orchard,  Prof.  Baliei  is  well  pleased  with  the  plan 
and  will  use  it  again. 
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THE  «  OTHER  SIDES  ”  OF  POTATO  SCAB. 

In  this  section,  with  more  variety  of  soil  on  each  50- 
acre  farm  than  can  he  found  in  the  whole  State  of 
Nebraska,  we  have  a  rare  chance  for  experiment.  In 
digging  potatoes  for  the  table,  the  first  sign  of  scab 
is  an  almost  imperceptible  web-like  mold  or  fungus  ; 
by  careful  observation  each  day,  we  find  the  patches 
made  by  this  more  distinct,  the  surface  is  slightly 
raised,  and  the  color  of  the  spot  from  yellowish  white 
grows  gradually  darker  and  the  surface  rougher  until 
we  see  the  true  scab  in  all  its  hideousness  without 
any  interference  from  worms  of  any  kind.  If  one 
wishes  to  prove  this  for  his  own  satisfaction,  let  him 
select  a  piece  of  sandy,  dry  loam ;  in  the  center  let 
him  spread  a  couple  of  loads  of  partly  decomposed 
chip  manure  at  least  three  inches  thick,  and  plant 
early  potatoes,  and  watch  carefully,  and  if  he  doesn’t 
find  the  true  cause  of  scab,  I  will  give  up,  or  will  fry 
to  induce  some  one  with  the  necessary  scientific 
education  to  explain  matters  more  satisfactorily. 

Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  an  observer. 

On  page  142  a  friend  of  The  Rural  speaks  of  a  worm 
as  the  cause  of  potato  scab.  Now  he  is  right  in  one 
sense,  but  here  in  Erie  County,  Ohio — a  notable  potato 
section — we  call  the  effects  of  the  injury  done  in  this 
way  “  worm-eaten.”  I  find  that  the  true  scab  is 
altogether  a  different  disease.  When  the  scab  is 
removed  from  a  scabby  potato,  the  flesh  will  be  found 
solid  underneath,  but  when  a  tuber  is  worm-eaten 
pits  are  found  in  the  flesh.  The  first  stage  of  scab 
will  be  noticed  as  a  brownish,  gummy  rot  or  a  sub¬ 
stance  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  tuber ;  as  the 
latter  grows  old  this  rot  slowly  dries  and  forms  a  scab. 
Last  season  I  had  a  plot  of  potatoes  planted  after 
early  cabbage  ;  the  ground  was  full  of  manure  and 
fertilizers  ;  the  crop  was  affected  with  blight,  and 
scab  at  once  set  in  and  four-fifths  of  the  tubers  were 
so  scabby  that  no  skin  could  be  seen.  geo.  bittner. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  years  ago 
that  the  scabby  appearance  of  the  potatoes  was  caused, 
in  part  at  least,  by  wire  worms  was,  I  have  little  doubt, 
correct.  I  have  found  some  land  where  they  did  the 
mischief  and  have  farmed  other  land  where  large 
white  grubs  were  the  sinning  rogues,  and  on  the  farm 
I  now  own  the  angle  (or  fish  worms)  give  me  more 
trouble  with  my  potatoes  than  I  have  ever  had  in  40 
years.  On  parts  of  my  farm  where  fish  worms  are  very 
thick,  in  order  to  secure  any  sort  of  potatoes,  I  have 
to  dig  them  out  as  soon  as  they  answer  in  any  way.  I 
have  other  fields  that  are  comparatively  free  from 
fish  worms,  where  I  can  raise  smooth  potatoes,  but  I 
can  not  raise  them  smooth  where  the  worms  are.  I  see 
nothing  about  my  potatoes  except  the  work  of  the 
worms  and  always  find  the  latter  present  and  at  work 
on  them  when  I  dig  scabby  ones.  The  theory  that  the 
fungus  attack  on  the  potatoes  causes  this  rough, 
scabby  appearance,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  it  will  de¬ 
stroy  them  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil,  and  that 
the  different  kinds  of  worms  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
some  of  which  are  always  present,  are  there  simply 
because  they  delight  in  the  filth  of  decaying  vegeta¬ 


tion,  would  imply  that  they  are  keener-scented,  and 
more  nimble  in  getting  long  distances  than  I  think 
possible.  In  my  farming  I  am  very  confident  that  the 
different  kinds  of  worms  make  my  potatoes  scabby. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  d.  8.  H. 

Ready  to  Accuse  Wire-Worms. 

Years  ago  I  grew  a  special  variety  on  an  experimental 
patch  on  which  potatoes  had  been  grown  in  success¬ 
ion  for  years  and  there  were  a  great  many  rough, 
scabby  tubers.  Seed  of  that  variety  being  scarce,  I 
planted  all  on  soil  that  had  not  been  under  potatoes 
for  years.  The  result  was  a  crop  of  large,  smooth 
tubers  at  the  rate  of  240  bushels  per  acre,  with  fewer 
culls  than  among  any  variety  planted  that  season, 
though  no  preventive  of  any  kind  was  used.  Tbe 
same  year  pure,  clean  seed  entirely  free  from  disease 
was  planted  on  that  experimental  ground  and  gave 
an  almost  worthless  yield.  The  first  variety  has  for 
over  six  years  kept  entirely  free  from  anything  like 
scab,  and  is  still  the  smoothest  sort  now  grown  on  my 
farm.  A  few  years  ago  I  planted  smooth  seed  in  a 
piece  of  new  ground.  About  two  rods  from  a  fence 
where  leaves  had  collected  and  had  been  plowed 
under  the  product  was  worthless  owing  to  being  per¬ 
fectly  honey-combed  with  disease,  although  the  tubers 
had  grown  to  a  good  size,  while  outside  of  the  leafy 
soil  the  crop  was  splendid. 

Last  year  my  experience  upset  all  my  former  theo¬ 
ries.  I  had  a  limited  amount  of  the  Freeman  which 
I  desired  to  put  on  just  one  acre  prepared  especially 
for  that  variety,  but,  after  reflection,  I  concluded  that 
one-third  of  the  ground  was  not  sufficiently  rich,  so 
on  that  one-third  I  planted  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  being  planted  with  the 
Freeman  after  I  had  picked  out  the  choicest  tubers  of 
the  latter  to  be  planted  in  one-third  of  an  acre  in  an¬ 
other  place.  The  last  piece  of  ground  was  put  in  choice 
order  with  600  pounds  of  phosphate  having  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  potash,  to  the  acre.  The  seeds  were  dropped 
and  covered  by  hand.  No  pains  were  spared  to  make 
that  one-third  of  an  acre  do  its  best.  No  manure  was 
applied  to  it  that  year,  but  the  sod  contained  consid¬ 
erable  Timothy  and  Blue  grass.  Although  plowed 
early  and  frozen  hard  several  times,  the  results  from 
wire-worms  were  most  damaging  ;  they  not  only  punc¬ 
tured  the  tubers  fearfully,  but  entered  the  stalks  and 
killed  fully  half  the  vines,  so  that  the  crop  was  nearly 
worthless.  I  took  all  the  eaten  tubers  out  of  the  seed 
planted  on  the  two-thirds  of  an  acre  mentioned,  and 
planted  them  by  themselves,  and,  if  anything,  got 
better  returns  from  them  than  from  any  planted, 
though  the  whole  soil  seemed  infested  with  wire- 
worms.  The  seeds  of  the  Rural  New-Yorkers  were 
smooth.  The  product  was  very  large  in  size  and  the 
yield  magnificent ;  but  the  wire-worms  damaged  them 
somewhat,  but  not  nearly  so  badly  as  the  Freeman. 
Also  another  variety  planted  in  three  different  parts 
of  the  farm,  I  see  by  reference  to  my  plot  book,  gave 
the  following  results  :  No.  1,  planted  in  Blue-grass 
sod,  very  scabby  ;  No.  2,  planted  in  Timothy  sod,  some 
scabby ;  No.  3,  planted  in  sod  plowed  for  a  term  of 
years,  ve’-y  smooth.  All  the  plots  were  manured  late 


in  the  winter,  but  none  of  them  were  ever  planted  to 
potatoes.  From  planting  in  clover  sod,  no  trouble  has 
been  experienced  from  scab,  though  I  am  always  ex¬ 
tremely  particular  in  the  selection  of  seed  to  have  it 
smooth  and  free  from  anything  of  a  character  that 
might  damage  its  progeny.  I  am  almost  ready  to  agree 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  that  scab  is  the  work 
of  the  wire- worm  that  is  playing  the  greatest  havoc 
with  potato  growers  everywhere.  geo.  e.  scott 

Jefferson  County,  O. 

Angle  Worms  and  Wood  Ashes. 

At  present  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  claim 
scab  to  be  caused  by  parasites.  Whenever  I  have 
planted  potatoes  where  the  ground  has  been  quite 
heavily  manured  and  the  soil  naturally  moist,  there 
have  been  great  numbers  of  earth  worms.  Five  years 
ago  my  father  and  I  planted  four  acres  of  potatoes  on 
such  land.  The  season  was  extremely  wet  and  about 
half  the  crop  rotted.  Those  that  remained  sound 
were  simply  encrusted  with  scab.  The  “angle  worms” 
were  there  in  large  numbers,  and  were  to  be  found 
twined  around  the  tubers  and  fairly  embedded  in  the 
scabs.  Wherever  there  were  worms  there  we  found 
scab,  but  on  a  portion  of  the  field  higher  and  not  so 
wet,  there  were  few  worms  and  proportionately  less 
scab.  Very  few  wire-worms  were  found.  Those 
scabby  potatoes  constituted  our  seed  for  the  next 
year,  and  were  planted,  scabs  and  all,  on  clay  loam. 
The  season  was  again  wet,  but  on  this  soil  worms 
were  scarce  and  there  were  no  scabby  or  rotten  pota¬ 
toes.  The  variety  was  the  White  Star  and  they  were 
beauties — as  smooth  and  fair  as  one  could  wish. 

Now,  if  the  disease  (?)  is  transmitted  in  the  seed, 
what  had  become  of  it  ?  With  two  exceptions,  not  a 
sign  of  it  was  to  be  found.  There  were  two  spots  in 
the  field  where  brush  had  been  burned  and  the  ashes 
plowed  under ;  on  these  the  potatoes  were  so  scabby 
that  every  one  had  to  be  thrown  away.  (This,  too,  has 
been  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience. — Eds.)  The  two  fol¬ 
lowing  years  the  same  piece  was  planted  from  the 
same  seed,  and  there  were  splendid  crops  of  extra¬ 
smooth  tubers,  except  on  those  two  spots,  and  there 
the  tubers  'were  again  worthless.  No  worms  were  to 
be  seen  on  those  Bpots  at  digging  time.  Again,  some 
Early  Sunrise  potatoes  planted  in  the  garden  were 
fertilized  with  a  handful  of  ashes  on  each  hill ;  the 
crop  was  badly  infested  with  scab.  I  have  found  plenty 
of  wire- worms  at  work  in  potatoes,  with  their  heads 
and  parts  of  their  bodies  in  the  tubers,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  worms  were  entirely  within  the  potatoes, 
but  I  have  never  thought  there  were  any  results  from 
their  work  other  than  holes  and  the  potato  skins  dis¬ 
colored  around  the  entrances.  I  now  plant  my  potatoes 
on  my  best  drained  and  highest  land,  which  is  more 
free  from  worms,  and  I  have  very  few  scabby  tubers. 
I  should  expect  a  smooth  potato  from  scabby  seed  just 
as  surely  as  though  the  seed  had  been  the  acme  of 
smoothness.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  manure  and 
moisture  attract  the  worms,  and  the  worms  cause  the 
scab.  But  how  about  those  ash  spots  for  three  successive 
years  ?  Can  any  one  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  ? 

Little  Utica,  N.  Y.  h.  s.  w. 


SUMMER  SNOW— “Juiciest  of  Peaches  and  Sweetest  of  Juice.”  [Copyrighted  1893,  by  the  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES,  Louisiana,  Mo.] 


Summer  Snow  for  nearly  50  years  ha3  been  THE 
great  preserving  and  canning  peach  in  Missouri’s  ban¬ 
ner  fruit  county,  “old  Pike.”  Why?  Because  it  has 
never  failed  to  reproduce  TRUE  from  SEED,  because 
it  is  the  hardiest,  longest-lived,  and  surest  bearer ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  luscious,  juiciest  and  sweetest  of 
peaches.  A  snowy  white  cling,  clear  white  to  the  pit. 

Trees  planted  35  years  ago,  in  1858,  still  bear, — and 
BEAR  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Washington  Stark  (a  member  of  the  original  firm  of  Stark 
Bro’s,  prior  to  1858),  Pres't  Citizens’  Bank,  Windsor,  Mo.,  Dec.  ’90: 
“Juiciest  of  peaches,  and  sweetest  of  juice — full  of  it.  We  can 
Summer  Snow,  using  no  sugar  at  all.  Fruit  buds  stand  6  to  10  de¬ 
grees  more  cold  than  any  other  peach  ;  has  borne  numerous  crops 
when  all  others  failed.  Bore  this  year  on  trees  33  years  old,  which 
X  brought  with  me  when  I  left  old  Pike,  in  1858.  One  of  the  best 
eaches  grown,  and  just  about  perfection  for  canning — far  more 
eliciou3  than  Heath  Cling,  and  ripens  a  month  earlier.  Of  special 
value  along  the  Northern  borders  of  the  peach  belt.” 

U.  S.  Pomologist  Van  Deman,  Feb.  ’93:  “  The  Summer  Snow 
is  indeed  very  good,  valuable  for  canning,  and  is  peculiar  in  re¬ 
producing  true  from  seed.” 

Above  engraving  gives  scarce  an  idea  of  the  original 
photo,  in  our  beautiful  book,  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees. 
This  artistic  work,  the  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide,  and 
some  other  surprising  things,  are  just  off  the  press.  We 
wish  we  could  tell  you  what  they’re  like.  We  cannot. 
Nor  can  any  man.  Every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  large 


pages  must  speak  for  itself.  It’s  a  simple  recital.  But 
the  story  is  marvelous. 

You’ll  see  scores  of  accurate  new  Copper  Half-tone 
photos. — the  Highest  Art  Process  known  —  views  in 
Nurseries  and  Orchards,  lovely  views  of  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers.  A  25-acre  field  of  Roses  in  June  time — and  another. 
If  you’re  a  woman  and  are  like  her  whose  letter  you’ll 
find  on  page  79,  “So  tired  of  little  roses  by  mail,”  you’ll 
enjoy  seeing  our  Roses — strong  2-yr.  plants,  3  4,  and 
even  5  ft.  tall.  And  they  cost  less  than  the  puny  things. 

That  startling  NEW  horticulture — Stark  Bros.’ 
Colo.  Non-irrigated  Orchards  I  Photos,  tell  the  story. 
Just  think  of  20,000  acres  of  orchards  l 

Then,  the  photo.  “Digging  Treesby  Steam,”  another 
of  the  many  new  plans  used  only  by  Stark  Bro’s  *,  in¬ 
numerable  scenes  on  packing  and  shipping  grounds — 
in  short,  you’ll  see  how  a  great  Nursery  business  is  done. 

These  pictures  are  not  regulation  gorgeous  impossi¬ 
bilities,  the  baseless  fabric  of, soma  artist’s  ”  vision. 

Th  z  Rural  New  Yorker  says:  “  Photographs  cannot  lie.  They 
m ust  show  just  exactly  what  cornea  before  them  ” 

Would  you  not  prefer  to  deal  with  practical  Fruit 
Growers  and  practical  Nurserymen  ?  Are  not  men  who 
have  large  orchards  of  their  own,  most  likely  to  know 
which  are  the  best  varieties  ?  Few  buyers  of  trees  know 


where  to  buy  and  when  buying,  know  whether  they  buy 
from  the  producers  or  several  hands  removed.  We  are 
wholesale  growers  on  the  largest  scale.  When  you  buy 
from  us  you  get  stock  such  as  has  made  us  friends  every¬ 
where  during  the  past  fif ty-seven  years. 

Many  nurserymen  have  not  a  single  specimen  on 
their  grounds,  much  less  an  orchard.  Some  do  not  even 
grow  a  small  part  of  the  stock,  they  sell — their  nurseries 
are  chiefly  in  their  catalogues.  Yet  we  sell  thousands  of 
trees  to  some  of  these  very  firms.  Their  customers  could 
as  well  buy  at  first  hands.  But — well,  perhaps  we 
couldn’t  handle  all  the  business  that  would  come  if  their 
customers  only  knew.  But  they  don’t.  Besides  we  don’t 
want  all  the  business. 

But  you  want  the  most  for  your  money — not  appar¬ 
ently,  but  actually.  A  wise  man  takes  chances  only  in 
his  own  business.  When  he  invests  in  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  thing  as  an  Orchard  he  wishes  to  feel  absolutely 
safe.  He  wants  something  that  on  its  face  carries  con¬ 
viction — disinterested  endorsement. 

Read  the  unnumbered  thousands  of  letters  from 
PLEASED  Customers  who  send  U3  their  orders  year  after 
year,  some  still  buying  who  bought  fifty  years  ago.  Men 
do  not  as  a  rule,  send  the  second,  and  the  third,  and 
even  the  twentieth  order,  to  the  firm  that  does  not  deal 
fairly  with  them.  Weighty  and  worthy  of  consideration 
are  these  letters — coming  from  all  over  the  world,  prac¬ 
tical,  honest  unbought  testimonials,  the  every-day  ex¬ 
pressions  of  every-day  people. 

Doesn’t  an  output  of  millions  of  trees  yearly,  tell  a 
plain  story  of  production  at  small  cost,  low  prices  and 
just  and  liberal  dealing? 

Don’t  think  because  we  will  sell  you  a  tree  or  a  rose 
for  a  third,  or  a  half,  what  some  others  ask  that  they  are 
not  good.  Trees  offer  great  opportunities  for  cheapening 
out  of  sight.  OUR  fixed  aim  :  QUALITY  first.  Next, 
reduce  the  price. 

Wholesale  prices  for  even  small  orders  would  not  be 
possible  but  for  our  “really  wonderful”  nursery  system. 
By  this  system  we  handle  a  world-wide  business,  shipping 
from  Sept,  to  June.  We  run  our  own  special  cars  to  the 
“Big  3”  cities,-  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, — and 
PAY  FREIGHT— but  see  Wholesale  Price  List. 

This  one  thi-  g  we  do.  Our  life  object  ia  to  acquire 
and  impart  E2LAUT  L-TFORM^TION  ABOUT  TREES  AND 
fruits.  We  h  ve  not  1  araed  it  all.  But  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  in  58  )  ears’  xperience  is  yours  if  you  write 
for  it.  Ask  u  rnything  about  trees  and  we  will  advise 
you  honestly — and  b  happy  to  do  it. 

But  jus.  here  we  incline,  for  the  time,  to  say  fare, 
well.  How  “trees”  are  sent  by  mail,  how  Idaho  pear 
blights  and  what  the  true  name  and  history  of  the  *  ‘Japan 
Golden  Russet,”  how  fell  those  other  “  gems  from  the 
sky” — wineberry,  hardy  orange,  and  how  many  more, — 
all  these,  with  a  variety  of  other  delectable  particulars, 
maybe  found  set  forth  in  the  books-- -which  are  all  yours 
if  you  write  to  Stark  Bros.,  Dept.  Y,  Louisiana.  Mo. 
If  you  send  stamps,  we’U  send  ’em  back— -on  the  books 


A  Prize  Series  for  the  Young  People 

“  WHY  I  LOVE  THE  FARM.” 


“The  Eldest 
Daughter.” 


HER  RELATION  TO  THE  HOME, 
HER  INFLUENCE, 

HER  AUTHORITY, 

HER  DUTIES, 

HER  PRIVILEGES. 


This  competition  is  open  to  all  the  young  people  in 
the  families  of  any  of  our  subscribers,  and  to  such 
only.  We  shall  use  three,  possibly  more,  on  each  of 
the  two  topics,  asking  our  readers  to  vote  as  to  which 
is  best.  The  best  article  thus  selected  on  “  Why  I 
Love  the  Farm,”  will  receive  $5  ;  the  best  on  “The 
Eldest  Daughter”  will  also  receive  $5  ;  each  of  the 
others  published,  82. 

CONDITIONS. — Writing  must  be  with  ink  and  dis¬ 
tinct;  manuscripts  not  rolled,  and  limited  to  800  words; 
name  and  address  of  sender  at  head  of  first  page  ;  all 
manuscripts  must  be  in  our  hands  by  April  29,  1893. 
Those  accompanied  by  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes 
will  be  returned,  if  unused. 


CHURCH  DECORATION  AT  EASTER. 

IS  it  because  flowers  are  in  themselves  a  promise 
that  they  have  come  to  typify  resurrection  to  us  ? 
We  lay  them  in  the  hands  of  our  dead  as  a  type  of  our 
faith  in  future  fruitage  of  our  hopes  in  the  garden  of 
God;  we  twine  them  in  the  hair  of  the  bride  and 
smother  the  altar  with  them  to  show  our  joy  in  her 
joy,  our  hope  in  the  glorious  future  to  which  the 
bright  promise  of  her  love  testifies ;  we  bank  them 
about  the  chancel  and  twine  green  garlands  of  glad¬ 
ness  at  the  Easter-tide  because  Christ  is  risen  indeed 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  a  promise. 

What  a  large  part  in  the  worship  of  Easter-day  the 
fragrant  blossoms  and  dainty  or  stately  setting  of 
greenery  play  1  How  many  thousands  are  attracted 
to  the  churches  by  the  flowers  and  the  music,  who 
perchance  never  enter  a  church  on  any  other  day  of 
the  year.  Contrast  the  throngs  that  fill  our  churches 
on  Easter-day  with  the  worshipers  but  here  and  there 
at  the  time  of  Thanksgiving.  There  is  by  no  means 
the  effort  put  forth  to  brighten  the  life  of  the  poor  at 
the  Easter-tide,  which  is  so  universal  at  the  crowning 
of  the  year.  Yet  rich  and  poor  throng  to  our  churches 
now  as  they  cannot  be  induced  to  then,  is  it  only  the 
flowers  and  the  music  that  draw  the  multitude?  Or  is 
there  a  drawing  power  also  in  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ,  which  is  preached  now  as  perhaps  at  no  other 
season — aside  from  Christmas,  of  which  Easter  is  but 
the  flower  ?  Easter  the  perfect  flower  of  Christmas  ! 
He  was  born  ;  He  died  ;  but  He  is  risen  indeed  !  Let 
joy  and  gladness  fill  every  heart  ;  let  music  and  song 
and  fragrance  of  flowers  tell  again  and  again  the 
story. 

But  there  is  necessarily  a  work-a  day  side  to  all 
this.  In  studying  the  elaborate  decorative  schemes 
evolved  by  modern  professionals,  one  is  often  tempted 
to  wonder  why  so  much  good  material  and  work  is 
wasted  for  such  inartistic  results.  This,  when  tinsel 
and  ribbon  and  oddities  in  basket-forms  break  in  upon 
and  injure  the  effect  which  flowers  and  greenery  alone 
would  give  with  half  the  effort.  We  are  glad,  there¬ 
fore,  to  see  a  better  thought  dominating  the  profes¬ 
sional  mind,  as  indicated  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Florists’  Exchange. 

Especially  in  regard  to  Easter  decorations,  it  says : 
“  At  Easter  time  ribbons,  fancy  baskets  and  discord- 
ant-colored  vases  should  not  be  used.  We  should  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  divine  palms,  graceful  garlands  and 
expressive  flowers  ;  close  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  style  of  architecture  and  permanent  decorations 
of  the  church.  It  is  only  with  a  sense  of  humiliation 
and  disgust  that  those  who  have  the  future  of  floral 
art  at  heart  can  witness  its  prostitution  bjr  the  intro¬ 
ducing  of  monstrosities  and  miserable  devices  that  are 
but  subterfuges  for  ignorance  or  Shylockian  motives.” 
“  Expressive  flowers,”  notice  ! 

“  Beautiful  flowers  and  graceful  vines  should  ex¬ 
press  our  finer  feelings,  instead  of  dried  and  dyed 
expressionless  designs.” 

Giving  more  definite  ideas  as  to  church  decoration, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say  :  “  Flowers  used  in  churches 
should  be  confined  to  the  following  colors  :  blue,  pur¬ 
ple,  yellow,  red  and  white.  If  there  is  a  gallery  in  tbe 
church,  it  affords  a  grand  opportunity  to  create 
arcadic  effects:  along  the  front  of  the  balcony  arrange 
graceful  garlands  of  wild  smi'ax,  allowing  sprays  to 
fall  from  the  loops  and  hang  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  floor  of  the  gallery.  If  short  of  wild  smilax,  loose 
sprays  of  hemlock  can  be  introduced,  small  chamaerops 
palm  plants  may  be  placed  at  irregular,  intervals  along 


the  top  of  the  front  of  tbe  balcony  where  the  loops  of 
garlands  are  caught  up.  Each  side  the  sanctuary  or 
main  arch  the  finest  Areca  lutescens  or  other  palms 
should  be  arranged  as  high  as  possible,  placing  a 
rhapis  beneath  ;  here  in  wire  stands,  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  Lilium  Harrisii  plants  may  be  massed,  outlining 
the  group  and  covering  the  pots  with  spiraea  plants  in 
bloom. 

“In  the  center  of  the  altar  and  surrounding  tbe 
tabernacle,  vases  of  long-stemmed  red  roses  or  cannas 
could  be  arranged  with  garlands  of  the  same  inter- 
looped  in  front  of  the  altar  vases  of  lilies  with  fine 
sprays  of  asparagus  arranged  on  each  side,  allowing 
some  of  the  lilies  to  recline  on  the  marble  in  front  of 
the  vase  ;  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  too  much 
green  on  tbe  altar,  which  should  be  decorated  with 
flowers  only. 

“  The  sanctuary  lamp  affords  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  pretty  effect  with  some  strings  of  asparagus 
and  a  few  red  roses. 

“The  pulpit  should  be  prettily  draped  with  wild 
smilax,  a  broad,  flat  bunch  of  lilies  in  front,  or  droop¬ 
ing  over  the  top.  Another  very  effective  design  for 
pu!pit  decoration  is  a  square  plaque  of  blue  or  purple 
cinerarias,  with  a  broad  cross  of  lilies  in  the  center  ; 
this  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  hemlock  or  wild  smilax,  no  other  flowers 
being  near.  The  altar  rail  can  be  made  very  pretty 
wdth  a  little  smilax  and  a  few  bunches  of  lilies.  The 
choir  gallery  should  be  trimmed  with  wild  smilax  and 
a  few  dwarf  palms.  Church  windows,  with  their  fine 
purple  stained  glass,  emphasize  the  beauty  of  a  cluster 
of  lilies  and  a  little  wild  smilax  reclining  gracefully 
on  the  sill.  Garlands  of  green  should  not  be  twisted 
round  polished  marble  pillars,  but  where  the  marble 
and  granite  connect,  or  about  thf»  height  of  the  pews, 
a  neat  band  of  hemlock  garland  could  be  placed. 
Another  such  band  should  encircle  the  top  of  the 
pillar  immediately  above  the  carving;  from  this  small, 
delicate  sprays  of  wild  smilax  should  be  suspended  to 
make  a  loose  and  natural  effect.  The  vestibule  should 
be  made  cozy  with  a  few  nice  conifer*  in  clean  pots : 
the  inner  doorways  can  be  made  pretty  with  a  frame 
of  hemlock  and  wild  smilax  and  a  few  Irish  junipers.” 

Doubtless  we  have  not  quite  done  Mr.  Dorian,  the 
writer  of  the  above,  justice,  in  that  we  have  not  taken 
his  elaborate  scheme  as  a  whole,  but  have  selected, 
here  and  there,  such  points  as  may  be  especially  help¬ 
ful  to  unprofessional  decorators,  and  we  are  fully 
aware  that  in  the  greater  number  of  churches  outside 
the  cities,  the  great  mass  of  the  stuff  mentioned  will 
be  unobtainable.  But  we  feel  certain  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  behind  the  plan  may  be  adapted  to  almost 
any  simple  plan  of  decoration,  without  regard  to 
the  dearth  of  material.  And  it  may  be  said  also,  that 
the  principles  apply  not  merely  to  the  Easter  season, 
but  to  church  decoration  at  any  and  all  times. 


EASTER  FASHIONS. 

The  Bonnets. — Since  from  time  immemorial  the  mind 
of  woman  runneth  in  the  direction  of  Easter  bonnets 
and  Easter  gowning,  some  of  the  pr<  sent  offerings 
may  be  here  noted  : 

A  long  way  back  must  tne  mind  of  woman  run  in 
order  to  remember  a  season  more  lavish  in  variety, 
both  of  materials  and  styles.  It  is  whispered  that  the 
summer  hats  w  ill  be  more  largely  of  chip  than  of  any 
other  material,  and,  indeed  even  now  the  shop  win¬ 
dows  are  full  of  creations  of  every  sort  in  this  light 
and  dainty  material,  as  well  as  of  the  most  int  icate 
and  bewildering  variety  of  fancy  straws.  These  last 
are  more  elaborate  than  even  last  year,  which,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  nearly  every  bit 
of  head-gear  shows  the  preminent  spring  colors,  not 
only  in  flowers  and  ribbons,  but  in  itself.  Many  have 
black  brims  with  colored  crowns,  and  vice  versa;  many 
are  composed  of  two  colors  of  straw  interwoven  in 
fanciful  styles;  many  are  of  a  single  shade,  which  may 
be  pale  green,  or  red,  or  pink,  or  heliotrope.  One  hat, 
of  medium  width  of  brim,  showed  pink  and  black  fancy 
straw  interwoven  ;  the  trimming  was  mainly  of  pink 
flowers,  with  black  lace  in  Alsacian  style.  The  Alsa- 
cian  bow  may  be  said  to  be  quite  as  prominent  in 
spring  hat  and  bonnet  trimmings  as  it  was  throughout 
the  winter,  and  its  effect  is  achieved  in  ribbon,  in 
lace,  in  fancy  straw  trimmings,  and  in  bunches  of 
foliage,  such  as  grasses,  etc.;  even  on  the  tiniest  bon¬ 
nets  it  appears.  Many  more  hats  than  usual  are  en 
tirely  flat  and  crownless.  These  flat  shapes  are  bent  or 
cut  until  they  take  every  fantastic  or  becoming  shape, 
and  the  trimming  is  so  disposed  that  one  could  never 
suspect  them  of  lacking  a  crown. 

Pokes  are  not  wanting,  to  accompany  the  1830 
gowns;  most  of  these  have  new  touches  which  differ¬ 
entiate  them  from  the  pokes  of  our  grandmothers. 
One,  however,  seen  in  one  of  the  largest  New  York 
stores,  might  have  been  modeled  after  the  old  reed 
sun  bonnet.  If  one  of  these  were  cut  directly  back¬ 
ward  from  just  above  the  ears,  and  the  cape  and  lower 


portion  removed,  the  remnant  would  give  the  exact 
model  of  this  new  creation.  It  was  of  some  delicate 
gauze  or  chiffon  in  old  rose,  shirred  on  reeds,  with  all 
the  trimming  massed  low  at  the  back,  from  beneath 
which  sprang  strings  to  pass  under  the  chin  of  the 
fair  wearer.  She  must  be  fair,  for  none  other  but  a 
young  and  fair  face  would  dare  show  itself  under  such 
an  “overcoming”  style. 

Easter  Gowns. — Easter  gowning,  as  showm  in  the 
shop  windows,  fully  represents  the  chaotic  state  of 
the  fashions.  There  are  the  soft  and  flowing  Empire 
gowns,  at  which  the  sarcastic  and  unimpressionable 
man  casts  the  epithet  of  “  Mother  Hubbard.”  And  but 
for  the  soft  sashes  disposed  in  quaint  styles,  they  might 
well  merit  the  term.  However,  they  are  far  the 
prettiest  of  anything  now  shown. 

In  contrast  to  these  is  the  big  bell  or  umbrella  skirt, 
5  to  fij^yards  around  the  bottom,  lined  with  crinoline 
and  trimmed  with  numberless  rows  of  velvet  ribbon, 
having  the  narrowest  ribbon  and  the  narrowest  spaces 
at  the  bottom.  A  very  large  number  of  the  women 
now  getting  new  gowns  are  having  at  least  one  made 
with  the  crinoline,  “just  to  try  it.”  Manufacturers 
of  crinoline  and  newspapers  which  want  to  create  a 
sensation  are  paying  agents  to  patrol  the  streets  in 
the  crinoline  garb  ;  and  in  spite  of  protest  it  looks  as 
though  the  day  of  crinoline  wrere  an  assured  thing. 
Hoops  will  naturally  follow.  Every  dressmaker  in 
and  around  New  York  asserts  that  crinoline  it  is  to 
be.  Yet  the  soft  silks  are  still  flooding  the  market, 
and  a  casual  inquiry  at  a  pattern  store  for  the  pattern 
of  one  or  more  Empire  gowns,  was  met  by  a  statement 
that  the  great  call  for  these  had  taken  all  the  stock 
laid  in  !  These  will  be  almost  entirely  for  home  after¬ 
noon  gowns  and  for  evening  wear. 

Wool  materials  are  largely  either  of  fancy  weaves 
in  self  colors,  or  else  shot  or  striped  with  silk  in  con¬ 
trasting  shades.  Needless  to  say  that  they  are  hand¬ 
some;  and  the  prices  per  yard  range  in  the  dollars  for 
most  of  the  finest  novelties.  Yet,  withal,  there  are 
the  usual  number  of  cheaper  things,  all  exceedingly 
pretty.  Heliotrope  is  combined  with  almost  every 
shade,  for  early  spring  wear,  the  combination  with 
green  being  especially  ugly  and  also  especially  popu¬ 
lar.  Green  is  seen  everywhere,  the  very  dark,  and 
the  pale  sea-green  being  most  attractive.  Tinsel  and 
ombre  (shaded)  effects  are  very  common. 

Several  dress  patterns  were  seen  in  the  ombre  effect, 
the  silk  being  woven  of  a  width  to  suit  the  length  of 
the  skirt,  and  shading  from  a  very  pale  tint  at  the 
waist,  to  very  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  skirt,  the  last 
dark  shading  giving  the  effect  of  a  border. 


A  Frisky  Easter  Egg. — If  not  allowed  to  witness 
the  evolution  of  this  egg,  the  wee  ones  will  be  the 
more  properly  awed  at  its  possibilities  and  perform¬ 
ances.  Empty  an  egg  shell  by  blowing  out  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  in  the  larger  end,  holding  your  finger  over  the 
ho  e  in  the  small  end  meanwhile,  pour  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  fine  shot;  then  clap  your  thumb  over  the  hole 
the  shot  went  in,  reverse  the  egg,  and  pour  in  some 
melted  wax  or  mutton  suet,  just  enough  to  set  the 
shot  Baste  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  hole  in  this  end, 
and  in  the  upper  hole  glue  a  little  worsted  tassel. 
Faint  or  ink  a  clownish  head  and  body  on  the  egg, 
and,  when  all  is  done,  stand  him  on  his  head  and  he 
will  do  the  rest.  The  performing-  egg,  if  the  clown 
behaves  well,  will  be  the  success  of  the  whole  nestful 
of  Easter  tokens. 

One  Easter  Gift  Of  1893. — One  little  woman  has 
been  casting  about  for  a  way  to  make  Easter  pleasant 
to  an  old  lady  with  few  friends  Said  old  lady  has  to 
buy  every  fresh  egg  which  graces  her  table.  The 
simple  scheme  which  presents  itself  is  this:  first,  an 
inexpensive  low  basket;  next,  a  lining  of  blood-red 
tissue  paper  heavily  fringed:  within,  a  dainty  nest  of 
creamy  excelsior,  in  which  nestle  as  many  of  the 
freshest,  creamiest  eggs  (uncooked)  as  can  be  accom¬ 
modated.  Each  of  these  is  to  bear  a  message,  w  ise, 
thoughtful  or  witty,  in  gilding  or  harmonious  color¬ 
ing;  “  All  Easter  joy  be  yours!”  “  List  the  music  of 
the  spheres;  cut-a-cut!”  “  I  was  laid  to-day,”  will  be 
some  of  these  Perhaps  one  will  bear  an  etching  of  a 
downy  chick  just  emerging  from  a  goodly  portion  of 
shell,  wdth  the  inscription — “Chick  on  th  half-shell;” 
or  “  Look  for  my  Easter  offering  next  year.”  Others 
will  suggest  themselves  later.  A  small  bow  of  blood- 
red  ribbon  will  brighten  the  basket  handle  and  add  to 
the  festive  air  of  the  whole.  The  donor  is  sure  to 
have  a  happy  Easter,  and  the  receiver  of  the  little 
offering  will  have  such  a  warm  feeling  about  the  heart, 
and  will  think  everybody  is  so  kind!  It  will  pay. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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Newspapers  for  Glass.— To  use  news¬ 
papers  for  cleaning  windows,  lamp  chim¬ 
neys,  etc.,  dampen  a  piece  of  paper  in 
warm  water  and  wash  the  glass  with  it, 
and  then  rub  thoroughly  with  a  dry 
piece. 

That  Sliding  Board. — If  our  friend  will 
take  a  piece  of  board  a  little  lorger  than 
the  sliding  board  is  wide,  and  nail  cleated 
ends  on  it,  it  will  form  at  once  both  seat 
and  guide,  and  will  not  wear  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes.  w. 

Saving  The  Nerves.— When  the  children 
are  noisy  and  in  for  a  frolic  join  them 
and  sing  yourself.  You  will  be  surprised 
bow  much  less  it  jars  your  nerves  than 
to  remain  quiet  or  try  to  make  them  so  ; 
let  them  have  a  romp  sometimes.  w. 

Home-Made  Hard  Soap.— We  make  all 
our  soap  with  concentrated  lye.  It  is 
very  little  trouble  to  make  hard  soap 
according  to  the  recipe  which  comes  on 
the  can,  and  the  soap  is  excellert.  It 
gets  whiter  and  nicer  the  longer  it  is 
kept.  Any  kind  of  clean  grease  will  do. 

A  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

Even  as  Common  Poets.— It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  says  Harper's  Bazar, 
that  Queen  Victoria  once  had  poetic  as¬ 
pirations,  and  carried  them  so  far  as  to 
write  a  book  of  verses.  She  sent  this  to 
a  publisher  under  a  nom  de  plume,  and 
had  the  pleasure,  well  known  to  some 
humbler  folk,  of  having  it  promptly  “  re¬ 
turned  with  thanks.” 

Rustic  Pots. — Let  lovers  of  house  plants 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  pots,  invest 
a  few  cents  in  a  package  of  summer 
squash  seeds— the  rough,  warty  kinds — 
when  ripe  and  hard  clean  nicely  and 
paint  and  varnish  them.  I  am  sure  they 
can  find  no  kind  of  pot  so  artistic  and 
rustic  at  any  store.  For  vines,  I  think 

Wild  Goose  grass”  is  just  the  thing 
for  hanging  baskets.  subscriber. 

[  Drainage  should  be  provided  for  these 
pots;  then  one  would  want  saucers  to 
match.  Ed.] 

Another  Use  for  the  Tracing  Wheel.— If 
you  wish  a  pattern  that  has  been  etched, 
or  that  is  on  cloth,  place  the  cloth  con¬ 
taining  it  over  a  plain  piece  of  wrapping 
paper  and  follow  the  etching  or  lines 
with  the  wheel.  Several  patterns  may 
be  made  at  the  same  time  by  using 
several  layers  of  paper.  Those  made  in 
this  way  may  be  used,  either  with  stamp¬ 
ing  powder  or  tracing  paper.  m.  .r  s 

[  A  tracing-wheel  costs  but  s’x  cents  in 
New  York  ;  other  small  implements  at 
proportionate  rates  — Ed  ] 

An  English  Complexion  Mixture.— The 
following  for  preserving  the  complexion 
and  soothing  the  skin  after  exposure  to 
sun  and  wind,  taken  from  the  Household 
Circle,  has  at  least  a  pleasant  and  harm¬ 
less  sound  :  Take  a  wineglassful  of  best 
orangeflower  water.  Add  the  least  pinch 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  glycerine.  Melt  a  piece  of  cam¬ 
phor  the  size  of  a  pea  in  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  eau  de  coloyne  and  add  to  the 
orangeflower  water.  Agitate  the  whole 
for  five  minutes.  Apply  to  the  face  every 
night.  If  any  soap  be  found  necessary, 
use  old  Castile  and  rub  the  face  gently  with 
a  piece  of  chamois  leather  after  washing. 

Hoops. — How  many  enjoy  the  idea  of 
wearing  those  immense  balloons?  I  my¬ 
self  think  they  are  detestable;  though 
the  bustle  hoops  with  cloth  front  are 


Fresh  Air  and  Exercise. 

Getallthat’s 
possible  of 
both,  if  in  ^ 
need  of  flesh 
strength 
and  nerve 
force.  There’s  need, too,  of  plenty 
of  fat-food. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  builds  up  flesh 
and  strength  quicker  than  any 
other  preparation  known  to  sci¬ 
ence. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  constantly  ef¬ 
fecting  Cure  of  Consumption , 
Bronchitis  and  kindred  diseases 
where  other  methods  fail. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggist*. 


very  comfortable.  As  I  look  in  the 
morning  paper  at  a  cut  of  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt  in  the  costume  of  1835,  I 
wonder  if  we  would  find  it  either  becom¬ 
ing  or  comfortable,  no  matter  how  rich 
the  material.  And  I  wonder,  too,  what 
our  fashion  reform  ladies  will  do,  and 
the  men  detest  such  monstrosities  ;  at 
least  the  bill  to  protect  Minnesota  from 
boopskirts  would  so  indicate.  I  think  it 
is  time  for  the  women  of  America  to  set 
their  own  fashions  and  trample  under¬ 
foot  all  such  ungpinly  things  as  hoop 
skirts.  w. 

Turn  Him  Around.—  From  Childhood 
comes  this  :  A  comical  instance  of  ready 
self-protection  in  a  timid  child  came 
within  the  writer’s  experience  once. 
Some  one  sent  to  the  petted  child  of  the 
house  a  small  pup  of  the  terrier  breed, 
and  he  was  put  in  the  stable.  The  little 
one,  a  boy  of  two  or  three,  was  led  out 
by  his  father  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  him  to  take  up  the  small  dog.  But 
he  refused,  showing  considerable  aver¬ 
sion  to  it.  The  father  then  picked  up  the 
animal  reassuringly,  and  held  it  out 
toward  the  child,  but  as  the  pup  raised 
its  tiny  head  and  poked  out  its  tongue, 
the  little  one  started  back,  exclaiming, 
while  his  eyes  dilated,  "Oh,  papa,  papa  ! 
turn  him  wound,  turn  him  wound  !  That 
end  bites  !  ” 

A  Young  Girl’s  Roses. — She  wac  an  only 
child  brought  up  amid  all  the  luxuries 
and  advantages  that  money  could  secure. 
Business  reverses  came  and  all  these  good 
things  had  to  be  given  up.  Then  the 
young  girl,  full  of  sympathy  for  her 
parents,  tried  to  devise  some  way  of 
making  a  little  money.  Their  home  was 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  in  their 
garden  the  father,  whose  hobby  was  the 
rose,  had  planted  100  varieties  of  his  pet 
flower.  The  daughter,  observing  the 
quantities  of  roses  in  the  garden,  thought 
they  could  be  sold.  She  mentioned  her 
idea  to  her  father,  and  he  encouraged 
her  by  offering  to  pay  a  boy  for  selling 
them  if  she  would  cut  and  arrange  them 
every  day.  This  she  did,  and  her  enter¬ 
prise,  although  a  small  one,  was  success¬ 
ful,  the  profits  being  by  the  end  of  the 
season  more  than  $100.  u,  h.  c. 

The  Blackboard  at  Home.— By  nature,  a 
mother  is  her  child’s  first  and  best  educa¬ 
tor.  A  few  minutes  at  a  time  each  day 
spent  by  her  in  teaching  her  child,  will 
often  do  more  towards  his  or  her  educa¬ 
tion  than  a  much  longer  time  spent  by 
a  public  school  teacher.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious  :  besides  having 
only  her  own  child  or  children  to  teach, 
each  mother  knows,  or  should  know,  the 
requirements  and  has  opportunities  to 
study  the  inclinations  of  her  children 
better  than  another  possibly  can.  Her 
interests  are  centered  in  them  only,  while 
a  teacher  must  impartially  train  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  capacity  each  mind  committed 
to  his  or  her  care.  As  soon  as  children 
are  old  enouch — and  six  is  a  good  aver¬ 
age  age — procure  a  blackboard.  A  very 
good  one  can  be  bought  or  made  for  SI. 
On  this  teach  them  to  print,  write  and 
draw.  It  is  worth  more  than  any  book, 
and  a  child  will  be  well  prepared  for  a 
public  school  training  after  a  year  at 
home  with  the  blackboard.  e.  f.  f. 

Rag  Carpets  as  Portieres  and  Couch 
Covers. — Who  that  has  spent  many  hours 
preparing  rags  for  a  carpet  does  not 
yield  it  with  a  sigh  of  regret  to  the 
destructive  influence  of  muddy  feet  and 
grease  spots?  Why  not  adopt  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  ?  B^gin  to  get  the  carpet 
rags  together  before  a  hew  carpet  is 
really  needed — two  years  before  if  possi¬ 
ble.  Have  it  woven  in  lengths  of  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  feet.  Finish  each  short 
end  with  a  fringe  either  sewn  on,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  formed  by  drawing  strips  of  rag 
through  and  tying  with  a  crochet  hook. 
Join  two  breadths  together  and  turn  over 
one  fringed  end  till  the  length  is  reduced 
"o  eight  feet.  Sew  firmly  across  nine 
inches  below  the  fold.  Slip  a  smooth 
pole  through  and  fasten  securely  over  a 
door  where  it  will  add  comfort  and 
beauty  to  two  rooms.  Cold  may  be  shut 
out  of  windows  by  a  breadth  hung  in  a 
similar  manner.  Another  breadth  may 
be  utilized  es  a  couch  cover.  After  a  year 
or  two  of  use  in  these  capacities,  sew  into 
a  large  rug.  retaining  the  fringe,  and  you 
will  have  a  floor  covering  none  the  worse 
for -preliminary  service.  e.  h.  c. 

Should  the  Boys  Knit  ? — Some  time  ago 
I  read  of  the  woman  who  thought  there 
were  two  or  three  women,  in  the  future, 
who  would  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed, 
because  she  had  taught  her  boys  to  sew 
on  their  own  buttons.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  rule  two  women  in  the  future  will 


Mothers, — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


call  me  thrice  blessed,  for  my  boys  not 
only  sew  on  their  own  buttons,  but  do  a 
good  share  of  their  own  mending.  Not 
only  do  they  darn  their  own  socks  and 
mittens,  but  they  knit  them.  I  always 
thought  it  lazy  and  unreasonable  for  the 
men  and  boys  to  come  in  after  the  day’s 
work  and  sit  around  and  read  or  do  noth¬ 
ing  while  the  women  have  to  knit,  sew 
or  mend  all  the  evening  till  bed  time  to 
keep  up  with  their  work  ;  and  I  have 
brought  my  boys  up  accordingly. 

MRS  E.  M.  s. 

[Many  a  man,  in  mature  years,  has 
risen  up  to  call  his  mother  blessed  for 
teaching  him  to  do  exceptional  work.  Let 
the  boys  be  taught  every  form  of  work, 
assuredly.  But  we  hold  that  no  woman 
should  expect  her  husband  to  do  purely 
feminine  work,  unless  circumstances  be 
exceptional.  If  she  be  ill,  or  ailing,  or 
overworked,  while  he  is  none  of  these, 
shame  on  the  man  who  would  not  help 
her  !  If  not,  shame  on  the  woman  who 
imposes  on  her  husband  and  sons  to  the 
extent  of  insisting  on  their  doing  work 
without  their  province  !  Good  fellow¬ 
ship  between  husband  and  wife  will 
settle  all  these  points  without  friction. 
If  there  is  not  this  good  fellowship  there 
will  be  jangling  to  the  end  of  time. — Ed  ] 


If  yon  name  Thi  R.  N.-Y.  to  onr  advertisers  yon 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


For  Colds, 

Coughs, 

Croup,  Influenza,  and 

Bronchitis, 

use 

Ay  EFTS 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

the  best 

of  all  anodyne 

expectorants. 

Prompt  to  act, 

Sure  to  Cure 


•••••••••• 

TAKE 

jTutt's  Tiny  Pills! 

The  first  dose  often  astonishes  the  in- 

•  valid,  giving  elasticity  of  mind,  buoy- 
ancy  of  body,  good  digestion,  regular 
bowels  anti  solid  flesh.  Price,  25cts. 


u  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned." 
ThiB  Ladies’  Solid  French  I  An¬ 
gola  Kid  Hutton  Hoot  delivered 
free  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,on  receipt  of  Cash, 
Money  Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  .$1.50. 
Equals  every  way  the  boots  sold  in  all  retail 
stores  for  $2.50. 

We  make  this  boot  ourselves,  therefore  wo 
the  Jit,  style  and  wear ,  and  if 
one  is  not  satisfied  we  will  refund 
money  or  send  another  pair. 
Toe  or  Common  Sense, 
&  EE,  sizes  1  to  8, 
izes.  Send  your 
we  will  fit  you. 

Catalogue 
FREE 

Rcvtcd  Qunr  Pn  (incorp’t’d,  Capital,  $ii000,000.) 
UEXI  ER  oHUt  UU.  Order  Dep’t, 43  Boston,  Mass. 


Alfred  Peats  t 

WALL  ! 


PAPERj 


Send  5c  for  postage  on  IOO  beauti¬ 
ful  samples  and  our  guide,  “How 
to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home 
Decoration,”  will  be  sent  FREE. 

Handsome  Gold  Parlor  Paper,  10, 12  1-2, 15c 

Per  roll,  all  with  wide  borders  and 
ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Papers 
5  to  9c.  Will  refer  you  to  more  than 

twenty  thousand  well  satisfied 
customers.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $I.OO. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

Wall  Paper  Merchant, 

136=138  W.  fladison  St.,  Chicago. 

30=32  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use ;  they  do  from  accident 
They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more. 

Pittsburgh.  Gbo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 

/COMFORT  With  leather 
with  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil;  25c,  and  your  money 
back  if  you  want  it 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
l  ake  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


tuo  GRAPE  VINES 

too  Varieties.  Also  Nmull  Fruit*,  Tree*,  Jt-o.  Bert 
rooted  stock.  Gcauino,  cheap.  S8  sample  rines  mailed  for  10#. 
Deioriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOE8CII,  Kredoala,  H.  Y. 


-  FOSTITE  - 

PREVENTS 

Mildew  and  Black  Rot 

—  ON  — 

GRAPES,  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Book  sent  on  application  to 
C.  II.  JOOSTEN,  3  Coentles  Slip,  New  York. 


RDIQF  Uiuro  ®’or  $1  I  will  mail,  postpaid, 
UniAiL."!  IIU.O,  treatise  on  "Grape  Culture,’’ 
(price,  26c.)  and  9  first-class  vines,  8  each  Niagara, 
Brighton  and  Worden,  best  white  red  and  black 
varieties,  and  10  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  beautiful  mixed 
colors.  Safe  arrival  in  good  condition  guaranteed. 
Price  List  Pree  to  all. 

J.  H.  THVON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


The  Sower 

Has  no  second  chance.  The 
tirst  supplies  his  needs  —  if  he 
takes  the  wise  precaution  of 
planting 

Terry’s  Seed^ 

Perry’s  Seed  Annual,  for  1893, . 

I  contains  all  the  latest  and  best 
information  about  Gardens  and 
Gardening.  It  Is  a  recognized 
authority.  Every  planter  should 
have  it.  Sent  free  on  request. 

<  D.  M.  FEltRY  A  OO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SEEDS 


RELIABLE 

SAVE 

oar  Beautiful 
mailed  Free# 

Ctw.  Market 

Wholesale  Price  ^Ast.  MONEY 

ALNEER  BROS. 

ROCKFORD,  IXDCte 


$10 


will  be  paid 

For  a  NAME 

Strawberry 


For  my  new 

For  full  particulars  address 
GEO.  Q.  DOW,  North  Epping,  N.  H. 


THE  GREEN  MODNTAIN  GRAPE. 

The  Seventh  Year’s 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  It  In  the  past. 
The  most  desirtfble 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  8end  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GRAPE-VINES,  S- 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 

None  Cheaper.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
EUGENE  WILLtlTT,  North  Collins,  n.  Y 


Anew  variety.  The  only  ironclad  pear  known  oi 
large  size  and  high  quality.  Original  tree  57  years 
old.  Never  blighted.  $2000realized  from  the  fruit  of 
this  single  tree.  Handsome  Illustrated  pamphlet 
with  history,  testimonials,  etc.  free.  AQEHTS  WANTED 
Introduced  under  copyright  and  for  sale  exclusively 
by  W.  E.  .JONES  «k  SON,  Lincoln,  III. 
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The  Great  Value  of  Fresh  Air  . 

Kvery  one  knows  the  physical  benefit  that  comes 
from  a  day  In  the  open  air;  but  few  stop  to  reflect 
on  the  reason  This  may  be  found  In  the  fact  that 
the  air  so  breathed  has  contained  more  oxygen,  and 
therefore  helped  the  blood,  with  which  It  has  come 
In  contact  In  the  lungs,  to  throw  off  an  unusual 
amount  of  the  body’s  waste  and  Impurities  In  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

This  Is  exactly  what  occurs,  only  with  greater 
effpct,  when  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  Is  Introduced  into  the  system  The  agent  Is  com¬ 
mon  air,  enriched  with  more  oxygen  and  combined 
with  a  magnetic  vital  element  which  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  heartily  welcomes  and  absorbs.  By  It  the  lungs 
are  expanded,  the  blood  purified  and  the  nerve  cen¬ 
ters  revitalized.  This  Is  In  short  the  building  up,  by 
the  natural  method,  of  those  foundations  of  life  and 
health,  the  Injury  of  which  Is  Indicated  by  what  we 
call  disease. 

Another  unique  feature  Is  that  by  means  of  the 
Home  Treatment,  the  better  and  richer  air  which 
Compound  Oxygen  supplies,  can  be  made  available 
for  the  sick  person  In  his  own  room,  without  expos¬ 
ure.  effort  or  fatigue, 

While  the  theory  of  Compound  Oxygen  Is  very 
Interesting,  Its  wonderful  history  Is  still  more  so. 
For  more  than  23  years  and  In  over  60,000  carefully 
recorded  caseB,  It  has  shown  Its  marvelous  power  to 
heal  and  restore  most  deperate  chronic  cases,  such 
as  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Dyspepsia,  Rheu¬ 
matism  and  Nervous  Prostration.  Every  question 
which  this  statement  can  raise  can  be  cheerfully 
answered  by  Drs.  8tarkey  &  Pauen,  No.  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  and  Toronto,  Ont.— Adv. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Alt.  sorts  of  poultry  supplies  are  furnished  by 
C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass.  Beef  scraps,  ground 
meat  and  bone  meal  are  specialties. 

The  Superior  land  roller  Is  made  In  sections.  It  Is 
a  steel  roller  and  one  of  the  best  on  the  market.  The 
Superior  Land  Roller  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  are  the 
manufacturers. 

HUNDREDS  of  farmers  propose  to  try  Crimson 
clover  this  year  either  as  an  experiment  or  on  a 
large  scale.  Where  can  they  get  seed  ?  In  trying  a 
comparatively  new  plant  like  this,  It  Is  doubly 
necessary  that  the  seed  should  be  pure.  Johnson 
&  Stokes,  the  well-known  seedsmen  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  are  making  a  specially  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  this  year.  Why  not  buy  of  them  ? 

We  have  used  wire  netting  several  years,  Instead 
of  brush  or  poles,  for  supporting  pea,  tomato  and 
other  vines,  and  now  we  see  that  an  enterprising 
manufacturer  has  caught  the  Idea,  and  advertises 
the  netting  for  this  purpose  In  another  column.  It 
comes  very  cheap,  too,  and  In  most  cases  costs  less 
than  brush,  when  we  consider  the  saving  of  time 
and  labor.  For  peas  and  beans,  we  set  the  netting 
over  the  rows  and  fasten  It  with  stakes  In  a  vertical 
position.  For  tomatoes,  we  set  It  flat  about  2>£  feet 
over  the  vines,  which  grow  up  through  It.  Anyone 
who  tries  this  method  will  never  depend  on  stakes 
again  As  soon  as  the  season  Is  over,  we  roll  up 
the  netting  and  put  It  In  a  dry  place  for  next  year's 
use.  Peter  Duryee  &  Co  ,  227  Greenwich  Street,  New 
York,  furnish  the  netting  for  this  purpose. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

What  was  the  amount  of  bounty  the  government 
paid  on  sugar  for  1892?  A.  P.  T. 

AN8.— The  government’s  fiscal  year  doesn’t  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  calendar,  but  begins  July  1,  and 
ends  June  30.  The  amount  of  bounty  paid  during 
the  first  year  the  bounty  law  was  In  force,  viz..  July 
1,  1891  to  June  30,  1892,  was  *7.342.077.79.  Of  this 
amount,  the  cane  sugar  producers  of  the  four  States 
of  Louisiana.  Texas,  Florida  and  Mississippi  re¬ 
ceived  *7,077,316.21 ;  the  beet  sugar  producers  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  with  two  factories,  Utah  with  one.  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  three,  received  *240,098.56.  The  State  ol 
Kansas  with  three  factories  received  all  the  bonntj 
paid  for  sorghum  sugar,  *22,197.28,  and  New  York 
Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  took  all  the 
bounty  for  maple  sugar,  *2,465  74.  The  number  ol 
licensed  producers  was  as  follows:  of  cane  sugar 
727;  beet  sugar,  7;  sorghum  sugar,  6;  maple  sugar 
4,240.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  the 
number  of  applicants  for  license  Is  6,759,  of  which 
6,100  are  maple  sugar  makers,  the  large  Increase  In 
the  number  of  applicants  being  entirely  In  the  latter 
class,  the  number  In  each  of  the  other  three  classes 
being  less  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
number  of  claims  paid  from  July  1,  1892  to  February 
28. 1893,  inclusive,  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
was  4,023,  amounting  to  $5,211,843.24. 

Could  a  farmer  make  syrup  on  a  cheap  scale  for 
home  use  from  sugar  beets?  R.  f. 

Comber,  Ont. 

Ans.-  No-  the  process  requires  expenslvemachln- 
ery.  and  can  be  carried  on  successfully  and  profit¬ 
ably  only  on  a  large  scale. 

I  make  my  sheep  racks  with  double  rows  of  upright 
slats.  The  outer  row  Is  perpendicular  and  there  are 
slx-lnch  spaces  between  slats;  then  an  Inner  row 
leaning  over  against  these  at  the  top.  there  being  a 
three-inch  space  between  slats.  Are  the  horns  on 
the  Dorset  Horn  sheep  large  enough  on  any,  except 
the  bucks,  to  prevent  their  using  these  slx-lnch 
spaces  with  their  heads.  J.  D.  B. 

ANS.— We  haven’t  measured  the  breadth  of  horns 
of  any  Dorset  ewes,  but  think  there  are  many  which 
could  not  get  their  heads  through  a  slx-lnch  space. 

Is  there  any  way  of  curing  hens  of  eating  their 
eggs  at  all  times  and  seasons,  though  plenty  of  lime 
meat  and  green  food  is  given?  henwife. 

Ans  —Yes;  make  the  nests  quite  dark.  If  this  Is 
done  before  the  habit  Is  acquired,  there  Isn’t  likely 
to  be  any  trouble.  Prevention  Is  easier  than  cure. 

S.  R.  R..  Denver.  Colo.— Your  Inquiries  regarding 
horse-radish  were  answered  In  the  issue  for  March 
18.  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  cannot  give  the  probable 
yield,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  soil,  season, 
culture,  etc. 


Is  there  some  more  satisfactory  plan  of  heating 
spring-house  than  by  the  usual  stove?  I  have  always 
found  it  very  hard  to  keep  an  even  temperature, 
especially  at  night,  owing  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
winds.  There  must  be  more  or  less  dust  and  gas 
from  a  stove  and  there  should  be  something  to  take 
Its  place  and  do  better  work.  With  the  separator 
and  without  the  stove  we  could  make  better  butter. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  h.  b.  m. 

Ans.— Certainly.  A  steam  or  hot  water  apparatus 
which  will  furnish  needed  heat  and  hot  water  or 
steam,  or  both,  for  cleansing  utensils,  heating  milk 
or  cream,  or  other  desired  purposes,  Is  what  you 
want.  Write  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  advertising  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  Let’s 
hear  from  some  of  the  dairymen  on  this  point. 

1.  Will  It  pay  to  keep  chickens  and  Bell  the  eggs  at 
15  to  30  cents  a  dozen— paying  75  cents  a  bushel  for 
com  and  so  on,  the  chickens  costing  30  to  40  cents 
apiece?  2.  What  Is  the  beet  paint  to  stop  a  leak  In 
the  roofs  of  buildings?  j.  H.  T. 

Diamond,  Ohio. 

ANS.— 1.  Yes,  If  the  chickens  lay  enough  eggs.  If 
they  are  reasonably  Industrious,  have  good  care  and 
are  properly  handled,  those  prices  should  prove  re¬ 
munerative.  2.  A  new  roof  Is  the  best  way  to  stop 
leaks.  Write  to  the  Indiana  Paint  &  RooflDgCo., 
New  York,  or  O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  refer  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Is  there  for  sale  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  pep¬ 
permint  and  Its  distillation  ?  A.  b.  h. 

Ans.— No.  There  was  such  a  pamphlet  published 
some  years  ago,  but  we  can’t  find  any  now  for  sale. 
The  Rural  Publishing  Co.  will  endeavor  to  supply  this 
manifest  want  within  a  few  months.  A  good  cyclo¬ 
pedia  will  probably  give  Information  In  relation  to 
distillation. 

A  friend  and  subscriber  to  The  Rural  Is  expect¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  large  crop  of  tomatoes  for  market,  but, 
In  case  there  should  not  be  any  sale  for  them,  he 
would  want  to  csn  them.  He  has  several  steam 
boilers  and  a  large  bul’dlng  In  which  a  factory  could 
be  placed.  What  Is  the  process  used  In  canning 
tomatoes  by  the  canning  factories  ?  What  machinery 
and  other  apparatus  are  needed  for  a  factory,  and 
what  would  be  the  cost  ?  J.  C.  G. 

Ans  —Write  to  the  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago.  III., 
for  catalogue  and  prices  of  canning  machinery  and 
supplies.  With  their  apparatus,  they  will  probably 
furnish  full  directions.  To  Insure  attention,  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

Some  Northern  florists  buy  cut  flowers  of  the  nar¬ 
cissus  blooms  from  people  living  In  this  vicinity? 
Who  Is  a  reliable  party  to  buy  them  ?  .T.  R.  c. 

Chesterfield  Countv,  Pa. 

Ans. — Ask  your  neighbors  who  are  shipping  from 
there;  they  can  tell  more  about  the  reliability  of 
dealers  to  whcm  Ibey  have  shipped  than  we  can. 
You  might  write  to  Anton  Schulthets,  404  to  412  East 
34th  street,  New  York,  who  Includes  narcissi  among 
his  specialties. 

My  turkeys  have  a  swelling  under  the  eves  and 
down  towards  the  bills.  Tt  commenced  some  time 
ago  and  has  been  growing  since.  I  opened  one  and 
a  milky  fluid  came  out.  What  Is  the  trouble  and 
wbat  should  be  done  for  It?  J.  s.  o. 

Ans — Probably  roup.  See  recent  Rurat.S  for 
remedies.  Any  of  the  common  roup  pills  will  be 
good. 

What  Is  The  Rusal’s  opinion  of  a  hen  house  12  x 
24  feet,  with  3  windows  containing  6  lights  each  9  x 
18  Inches  of  glass  on  the  south  side,  which  Is  to  be 
or  5  feet  high  and  the  back  9  feet?  The  point  Is  to 
have  the  shingled  roof  slant  to  the  south  In  hopes 
of  keeping  In  check  frost  on  the  Inside  and  snow  on 
the  outside.  Would  It  be  an  Improvement  on  the 
general  plan?  J-  L.  P. 

Greendale,  Mass. 

Ans.— All  things  considered,  we  think  this  a  good 
arrangement  We  prefer  a  building  highest  at  the 
north  side,  with  an  alley  extending  through  on  that 
side.  For  small  buildings  with  no  alley,  we  would 
slant  the  roofs  to  the  north,  and  have  the  door,  or, 
perhaps  the  door  and  window  In  one.  on  the  south 
side.  This  Is  simply  an  opinion,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  on  this  point.  The  amount 
of  glass  mentioned  Is  a  great  plenty. 

Where  can  we  get  farm  help,  girls,  etc.,  from 
among  the  Immigrants  arriving  In  New  York? 

SEVERAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ans.— Write  to  the  Swedish  Immigrant  Home.  14 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York.  State  briefly  just  what 
you  want,  and  give  references. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Uilionsness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  Blood, 
and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 
DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &,  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Aide.  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SU  o  [  II  rnn«T  100  Park  Place,  N.  V. 

■  U.  a  Li  (I.  rllUw  I  ,rn4»«  Couriuloi  Itrekuti. 

Reference:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


A  DAT.  Agent  samples  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  8  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  B.  B.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mloh 


#  has  often  wasted  time  and 

Y our  Painter  "  oVs, 

-*■  ^  ^AAA  LV^A  even  resorted  to  the  use  of 

ready  mixed  paints,  the  ingredients  of  which  he  knew  nothing  about,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  shade  of  color  with  white  lead.  This  waste  can 
f e  avoided  by  the  use  of  National  Lead  Company’s 

Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  tints  are  a  combination  of  perfectly  pure  colors  put  up  in  small  cans 
and  prepared  so  that  one  pound  will  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  to  the  shade  shown  on  the  can.  By  this  means  you  will  have  the 
best  paint  in  the  world,  because  made  of  the  best  materials — 

Strictly  Pure  hite  Lead 

and  pure  colors.  Insist  on  having  one  of  the  brands  of  white  lead  that  are 
standard,  manufactured  by  the  “  Old  Dutch  ”  process,  and  known  to  be 


strictly  pure : 

“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 

“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYN1ER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADL*EY  ”  (New  Yorkl 
“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CH  AMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 

These  brands  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead 
Tinting  Colors  are  for  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  iniorma- 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 
LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

SHIPMAN  ’’(Chicago) 

SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

UNION ’’ (New  York) 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


1  Broadway,  New  York. 


VINE  SUPPORTS. 


MflDC  UCTTlUr  18  CHEAPER  and  BETTER  than 
T/t  Infc  He  I  I  mu  Poles  or  Brush  for  supporting  Peas, 
Beans,  Tomatoes,  Berries,  Grapes,  Flowers,  etc.  It  may  be  rolled 
up  In  the  fall,  and  used  year  after  year.  It  saves  time,  saves 

labor,  saves  fruit.  _ _  „ 

PRICES  FOR  ROLL8  150  FEET  LONG. 

3-inch  Mesh,  12,  24,  36.  48,  60,  72-inch. 

'jm  No.  18  Wire,  80c.  *1.50  *2.30  *3.00  *3.75  #4.50 

discounts  for  5  rollsT  5  per  cent;  10  rolls,  10  per  cent.  Lots  of  5  Rolls  delivered  free,  East  of  the 
Mississippi-  Write  for  Price-List  of  Poultry  and  Farm  lence. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  227  Greenwich  Street,  New  York.'S 


//VC/Af/V/IT/  S  X4  \A/  <SSr 


W  Off  KS 


LARGE  CAIUCl  WRITE 
CIRCULflROMIfJ  . 

f\  SPECIALTY.  (PRICES. V  re 

ra  pci-/rr.  rowe  & 


MACHINE  KNIVES  ronrf 

CO  .  C/ /V  0/  N  NAT!,  O .. 


tab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [i«fc 

*.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
70  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


•gents : 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe.  FirF 
Brick  and  Cement. 


For  alleviating  that  irritation 
felt  by  those  who  sufferfrom  any 
Bronchial  Affection,  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  are  most 
useful.  An  unexcelled  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and 
Sore  Throat. 


Canada  Unleaclied  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

munrob,  deforest  &  co., 

62  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
Other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 

N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wouldn’t  You 

rather  have  beautiful  paper  on  your  walls  than  ugly  ? 
It  costs  no  more.  You  may  choose  by  mail.  Let  us 
send  you  100  samples  for  8c.  Prices,  a  to  5oc.  a  roll. 
A.  L.  DI  AMENT  &  CO.,  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


berry 

Indorsed  by  all 

■  BMaaa  gflcudlng  berry 
I  W  growers  as  The 

inidX^;;e,  _  _ 

and  other  Basket*.  Prices  low.  Illus.  Catalogue  Free. 

disbrow  MFC.CO..ROCHESTER.N.Y. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

FOB 

CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 

Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing;  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FERTILIZERS  ! 

Information  Free. 

You  can  get  full  information  as  to  the  use, 
application  and  results  from  commercial 
fertilizers,  through  “  T  H  E  H  <>  31  E  - 
STEAD,”  just  Issued,  which  can  be  had 
free  by  sending  postal  card  to 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


iniarn  U/IUTTn  Married;  on  a  Massachu- 
itllYILn  IfflnlLl)  setts  farm.  Must  he  a  good 
iryman  and  truck  grower  Wages.  *30  a  month,  by 
e  year;  house  and  fuel  furnished.  Also  use  of  a 
rden  spot.  Address  AAA,  office  The  R.  N.-Y, 

B  KEEPERS 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

SUPPLIES 

FREE.  A-UOS 1.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

Take  a  Course 
in  the 

SPRAGUE  , 

A  \A/  Correspondence 
School  of  Law. 

AT  (Incorporated.) 

■  1  Bj|  W"  Send  10c.  stamps  for 
n  *_*  IYI  tt  a  particulars  to 

J.  Cotner,  Jr.,  Sec’y 
DETROIT,  MICH.  M 

No.  40  Telephone  £p«. 


STUDY 


“WAY  DOWN  UPON  THE” 

■7 1  ADinA  PENINSULA  is 

■  Lb  rV  I  U  H  a  FROST-FREE 
township  of  high,  healthful  land,  dotted  with  clear 
lakes,  free  of  marsh,  tilled  with  Northern  people. 
No  negroes,  no  liquor,  no  malaria;  where  pineapples, 
lemons  and  oranges  grow  best,  and  fresh  vegetables 
are  gathered  all  winter.  Homes  sold  on  installments 
so  cheap  I  ‘‘The  Florida  Homeseeker,”  monthly, 
tells  all  about  It.  Sample  Free.  Write 

O.  M.  CROSBY,  Editor,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 


DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean,  it  coversdouble 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  Jive 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Sendlor 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  C'uuuihle  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPEPTICS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  MCALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Best  ever  Known.  WheWale  and  Retail. 

Agent*  Wanted  Kverjvheaa. 
Send  for  Circular!. 

E.  J.  KN0WLT0N, 

A UM  ArUbMiah.' 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  *50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


IESTTT 


Pianos,  Organs,  SSS  up.  Want  agti 
Oat’l*  tr#a.  Das’ir.Boattr-Wask'toa.FJ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ALL  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  simples 1HD  FULL  pARtiouurs 

- AND - 

MONEY-MAKING  POULTRYMEN, 

ALWAYS  KEEP  ON  HAND  READY  FOR  USE,  A  STOCK  OF  - 

Neponset  Water-Proof  Fabrics 

WATER-PROOF,  FROST-PROOF,  AIR-TIGHT,  VERMIN-PROOF.  | - #///  MmwZ 


,o*  P, 


'RED  WRAPPER  1 

WITH 

BLUE  ENDS 

AND 

i  TRADE  MARK  i 

fc*  «n  Every  Roll  of  Genu- 

Ine  Neponset  afy®' 


Their  uses  are  many,  for  instance,  cover  or  line  Hen-Houses,  Barns,  Out¬ 
houses  ;  protect  Greenhouses,  Hot  Beds  and  Hay  Stacks  ;  cover  your  Wagon 
Top,  Carpet  your  Kitchen  Floor.  In  fact  can  be  used  for  many  purposes.  As 
durable  as  Shingles,  and  cost  very  much  less. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

F\  W,  BIRD  <Sl  SON, 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


Necessary  to  Every  Farmer  and  Poultryman.J 


ONLY  FOUR  WEEKS. 

Only  21  working  days  left  for  you  to  get 
part  of  or  increase  your  share  of  the  $2,000 
cash  to  be  divided  May  1. 

You  have  only  to  secure  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  to  American  Gardening  (or 
some  of  each,  five  in  all),  to  entitle  you 
to  a  share  in  the  cash. 

Every  club  raiser  must  win  a  handsome 
compensation.  There  is  no  lottery  or 
chance  about  it. 

For  particulars  refer  to  your  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  17,  or  a  new 
one  will  be  sent  you  if  that  is  lost. 


THE  SEED  AND  PLANT  GIFTS. 

We  are  now  mailing  to  subscribers 
whose  subscriptions  are  paid  for  1893  and 
who  send  stamps  for  the  cost  of  mailing  : 

The  Carman  Grape  Vine,  direct  from 
the  originator,  T.  V.  Munson,  Denison, 
Tex.  Cost  of  mailing,  eight  cents. 

Tomato  Seeds,  selections  from  200 
cross-bred  varieties  by  Mr.  Carman.  'Cost 
of  mailing,  two  cents. 

Burpee’s  Black  Pole  Lima  Bean,  (not 
a  dwarf  as  first  stated.)  Cost  of  mailing, 
three  cents. 

Six  Pearl  Tuberose  Bulbs,  not  prom¬ 
ised,  but  now  added  to  the  list.  Cost  of 
mailing,  eight  cents. 

Ten  to  twenty  days  should  he  allowed 
from  the  time  of  mailing  your  applica¬ 
tion,  for  the  things  to  reach  you. 

The  potatoes  will  be  sent  out  in  the 
fall,  and  the  roses  and  gooseberries  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  propagated. 

Please  always  write  applications  for  the 
seeds,  etc.,  on  a  piece  of  paper  separate 
from  any  other  order  or  communication, 
to  facilitate  our  work. 


A  WATCH  CATALOGUE. 

Our  offers  of  fine  watches  to  R.  N.-Y. 
subscribers  have  been  so  remarkably 
satisfactory  that  we  have  arranged  to 
send  a  special  watch  catalogue  to  all  ap¬ 
plicant  subscribers,  gratis.  The  special 
offers  in  this  catalogue  are  open  only  to 
the  regular  yearly  prepaid  subscribers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing.  If  you  want  a  watch  for  yourself, 
your  wife,  husband,  daughter,  son,  or 
friend,  send  for  the  catalogue.  We  do 
this  to  make  every  R.  N.-Y.  watch  carrier 
talk  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  You  can  buy  the 
watches  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for 
cash,  or  in  connection  with  subscriptions . 


We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know! 

( Continued . ) 

Hen  Fever  Rampant.— I  want  to  go  into  raising 
poultry  of  all  kinds,  chickens,  turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks.  How  big  a  house  will  It  take  to  house  at  night 
say  from  1,000  to  2,000.chlckens,  and  how  arranged  ? 
Or,  would  it  be  better  to  have  more  than  one  house  ? 
How  can  I  handle  and  feed  them?  Will  the  hens 
lay  eggs  In  winter  as  well  as  In  summer  ?  1  want  to 
know  all  about  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  How  many 
eggs  will  one  chicken  lay  the  year  round  ?  What  Is 
the  average  price  for  a  dozen  eggs  the  year  round, 
and  also  the  price  of  ducks,  geeBe,  turkeys  and 
chickens  per  pound  ?  What  about  the  sickness  of 
the  chickens  ?  Can  It  be  prevented  ? 

Ans.— This  Is  the  most  aggravated  case  of  hen 
fever  we  have  met  In  some  time.  The  three  closely- 
written  pages  of  questions  would  require  a  larger 
poultry  book  than  has  ever  yet  been  written  to 
answer  them  fully.  It  would  also  require  knowledge 
of  the  business  almost  Illimitable,  besides  some¬ 
thing  of  the  prophetic  power.  This  Inquirer,  who 
knows  so  little  of  the  care  of  poultry  as  to  ask  what 
to  feed  them,  proposes  to  go  Into  the  business  by 
wholesale,  and  talks  glibly  of  a  house  large  enough 
to  shelter  1,000  or  2,000  chickens  (hens,  he  means.)  If 
he  undertakes  the  business  In  any  such  way,  he  will 
wish  he  had  never  seen  a  fowl.  Of  all  undertakings, 
that  of  keeping  poultry  Is  one  that  cannot  be  learned 
from  books  or  papers.  It  must  be  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence,  In  a  small  way  at  first.  This  Inquirer,  and  all 
similarly  situated,  should  begin  with  a  small  num¬ 
ber,  read  all  that  is  wrlten  about  poultry  In  The  U. 
N.-Y..  take  such  a  poultry  paper  as  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  or  Farm  Poultry,  each  50  cents  per  year,  buy 
and  study  the  Business  Hen,  40  cents  from  this  office, 
use  good  judgment,  and  learn  by  experience.  This 
much  may  be  said  here:  hens  do  not  do  well  in  large 
flocks;  50  Is  the  most  that  should  ever  be  kept  to¬ 
gether.  They  consume  and  need  a  variety  of  feed. 
They  do  not  lay  as  well  In  winter  as  in  summer.  It 
Is  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure  diseases.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  varies  widely,  as  do  the 
prices  of  eggs  and  poultry. 

IS  THIS  A  FRAUD  ? 

As  The  Rural  seems  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  scamps  who  are  fleecing  the  farmers.  I  send 
an  account  of  sales  rendered  me  by  a  firm  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Please  notice  commissions  charged,  a 
fraction  over  20  per  cent.  W.  R.  s.  b. 

This  Is  the  account  of  sales  mentioned: 

21  BARRELS  SWEETS. 

3  at  $2 .  *0.00 

7  at  11.75 .  12.25 

11  for .  7.00 

Total . $25.25 

CHARGES. 

Freight . $15.50 

Drayage .  1.00 

Commission .  5.25 

Total . $21.75 

Net  proceeds .  $3.50 

We  wrote  the  firm  mentioned,  asking  why  the  pota¬ 
toes  should  sell  for  such  a  low  price,  and  suggesting 
that  the  commission  was  rather  high.  In  reply,  we 
received  the  following: 

“Our  regular  commission  on  potatoes  ls25cents  per 
barrel.  The  freight  bill  Is  here  at  the  pleasure  of 
this  correspondent.  His  goods  were  hardly  mer¬ 
chantable  when  they  arrived  here.” 

The  explanation  seems  to  us  perfectly  fair.  The 
shipper  didn’t  receive  much  for  his  goods,  and  natur- 
a)ly  feels  a  little  sore.  But  It  doesn’t  follow  that 
the  consignees  are  frauds.  On  the  contrary,  their 
reputation  Is  good  Tons  of  stuff  reach  the  New  York 
market  every  week  which  are  not  worth  the  freight. 
Of  course.  It  doesn’t  bring  much.  But  the  men  who 
try  to  get  something  for  It  are  not  necessarily  frauds 
because  It  sells  for  30  little.  We  are  always  ready  to 
expose  frauds,  but  we  must  have  proof  that  they 
are  frauds  beiore  we  begin.  We  are  ready  to  accord 
to  both  sides  an  Impartial  hearing.  Many  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  handle  potatoes  and  similar  products 
at  so  much  per  barrel  regardless  of  price;  of  course 
the  lower  the  price  per  barrel,  the  higher  the  rate  of 
commission.  _ 

TUTT’S  PILLS  In  use  30  years. 


The  “Continental”  Disk  Pulverizer. 


Square  Shaft,  Disk 
Thimble  and  Bumper. 


IT  TILLS 


The  Entire  Width  of  the  Cut,  ■ 

Leaving  no  ljdge  in  the  centre  or  between 
gangs  not  cultivated.  Made  in  widths 
from  6  to  25  feet. 


Convex  Bumpers. 


The  Draw  Iron 

Is  attached  to  the  shaft, 
thus  reducing  the  draft. 

The  Scraper  Lever 

Cau  be  operated  by  the 
driver’s  hand  or  foot 
while  he  is  in  the  seat. 


All  rotary  disk  pulver¬ 
izers  have  a  strong  end 
pressure  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  which  the 
soil  is  turned.  Rut  our 
bumpers  revolving  in  the 
same  direction  are  so 
made  that  they  simply 
roll  against  each  other 
and  prevent  all  friction 
from  that  source. 


Weighted  Scraper  Lever.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.A.  s,a"dard  Dra,t  B<“- 


55  YEARS. 


300  ACRES. 


NUT  TREES  AND  NEW  PEARS. 

Parry’s  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Mammoth,  Paragon  and  other  Chestnuts.  Japan, 
Persian,  French  and  English  WalnutB.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  Lincoln  Core* 
less  Pear  —very  large  and  very  late.  Seneca— large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after 
Bartletts.  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Vermont  lleauty  and  Idaho,  In  collections  ;  t 
reduced  rates.  Klasagnus  Longplpes,  Hardy  Oranges,  Wlneberrles,  and  other  valuable 
Novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  Sc.  Grape 
Vines,  mall  fruit  plants.  Immense  Stock  Maples  and  Poplars  for  street  planting. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

POMONA  NURSERIES.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


OUR  SEEDS  ARE  HIGH  15  QUALITY-LOW  IN  PRICE. 

OUS  catalogue  for  1893  Is  FEBE.  ("T'V  $500  IN  CASH 

Send  for  it.  Illustrations  for  largest  yields  from  a 

beautiful.  Descrip-  single  bushel  of  LINCOLN 

.  - true.  Z™*'*  OATS.  Many  other  interest- 

.  jf» n  ing  CASH  PRIZES.  . 

iaW  Address 

ft  NOETHBUP,  BBA3LAN  & 

GOODWIN  CO., 

minneaj-olib,  minn. 


Notice  to  Tobacco  Growers! 

PARTIES  WISHING  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF 

Connecticut  Wrapper  Fertilizer 

Made  according  to  the  formula  of  the  late  Robt.  E.  Pinney,  of  Suffield, 
Connecticut,  please  apply  to 

W.  S.  PINNEY,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Firm  contracts  will  be  made  for  April  or  May  delivery,  season  of  1893. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  with  a  limited  number  of  selling  agents. 

AFPIjY  EARLY. 
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STARTING  OUT  TO  RAISE  HOGS  FOR 
PROFIT. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  are  Sam  Patch 
and  his  sister  Julia.  They  are  the  only 
surviving  members  of  a  once  large  family, 
and  as  old  maid  and  bachelor  they  farm 
the  land  which  had  been  in  possession  of 
their  family  for  generations  hack.  T  vo 
more  jovial,  pleasant  and  hospitable 
people  never  lived  and  their  home  is 
often  the  scene  of  merry-making  for  us 
young  folks.  When  thoroughly  angry, 

Mr.  Patch  has  an  uncontrollably  hot 
temper  which  often  gets  him  into  trouble. 

For  years  and  years  he  raised  beef  cat¬ 
tle  for  market,  but  these  not  paying  as 
they  had  in  former  years,  he  concluded 
to  keep  fewer  of  them  and  raise  some 
hogs.  His  sister  Julia  had  become  in¬ 
terested  in  dairy  products  and  had  pur¬ 
chased  two  Jersey  cows,  and  the  skim- 
milk  would  go  far  towards  raising  pigs 
So  thought  Mr,  Patch,  and  he  commenced 
looking  ’round  for  a  good  brood  sow  In 
a  short  time  he  found  one  for  sale — a 
full-blood  Poland-China.  Early  in  the 
fall  he  brought  her  home  and  turned  her 
loose  into  the  barnyard.  Now  the  barn¬ 
yard  fence  was  old  and  rickety  and  it 
didn’t  take  the  Poland-China  long  to  find 
this  out.  In  three  hours’  time  that  hog 
had  been  all  over  the  place,  and  Mr. 

Patch  perspiring  and  tired,  found  her 
sleeping  on  the  top  of  the  high  hill  back 
of  the  house. 

This  hill  was  the  steepest  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  A  stone  started  from  the 
top  never  stopped  in  its  rapid  descent 
until  the  bottom  was  reached.  You  may 
readily  see  that  Mr.  Patch  had  good 
cause  to  be  very  warm  after  climbing 
this  steep  hill,  but  he  still  had  pleasure 
in  seeing  his  new  purchase  safe,  so  .he 
only  punished  her  “Majesty”  by  then 
and  there  naming  her  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

The  usual  performances  were  gone 
through  with  in  getting  her  safely  back 
to  the  barn  yard.  Only  those  who  have 
tried  to  drive  hogs  know  what  these 
“performances”  were.  Surely  a  more 
roving  nature  in  a  hog  never  existed  be¬ 
fore.  She  was  everywhere.  The  corn 
shocks,  still  containing  their  golden 
grain,  were  her  frequent  roaming  place. 

In  desperation  Mr.  Patch  concluded  to 
shut  her  up.  One  of  his  cattle  sheds  he 
boarded  up,  and  Miss  Rip  Van  Winkle 
was  there  confined.  As  Mr.  Patch  laugh¬ 
ingly  expressed  it,  he  had  fixed  her  up 
with  a  “parlor,  dining-room,  bed-room 
and  play  ground,”  for  the  shed  contained 
four  roomy  stalls,  each  of  which  formerly 
held  two  steers. 

As  cold  weather  advanced,  Mr.  Patch 
became  more  and  more  interested  and 
considerate  of  his  Poland-China.  Strips 
of  carpet  which  his  sister  Julia  would 
place  on  the  porch  for  wiping  muddy 
feet,  began  to  disappear.  Miss  Julia 
blamed  the  dog,  and  was  scolding  the 
poor  miscliievious  pup  for  draggingthem 
off  when  Sam  suddenly  appeared  and 
confessed  that  he  had  taken  them  to 
hang  up  over  the  cold  side  of  the  shed 
where  the  cracks  between  the  boards  let 
the  cold  wind  in.  Miss  Julia  only 
answered  mildly  that  he  had  better  bring 
his  pet  into  the  house. 

Then  came  warm  weather  and  we 
seemed  to  be  having  our  spring  in  the 
winter  time.  One  evening  Mr.  Patch 
carried  the  usual  bucket  of  slop  to  Miss 
Rip,  but  in  an  unlucky  moment  he  forgot 
to  latch  the  door  after  him  as  he  left  the 
shed,  and  upon  going  to  feed  her  the 
next  morning  he  found  her  “  gone.” 

Without  waiting  to  get  his  breakfast  he  ’ 
started  out  to  hunt  her  up.  Through  the 
mud  of  the  corn  field  he  trudged,  but  she 
was  not  in  the  field,  although  the  few 
remaining  shocks  of  corn  still  standing 
showed  signs  where  her  “  Majesty  ”  had 
stopped  to  eat  some.  Every  likely  place 
on  the  farm  was  tramped  over  in  hopes 
of  finding  her,  but  the  welcome  grunt  of 
Miss  Piggy  reached  not  his  ears. 

“  The  plagued  thing  !  I  bet  she’s  on  top 
of  that  hill”  growled  the  now  angry 
farmer  as  he  wearily  commenced  the 
ascent.  As  he  was  nearly  50  years  old, 
he  did  not  often  climb  the  “  mountain” 
as  it  was  called,  although  in  younger 
days  he  had  often  coon  hunted  all  night  THE  OIL  TAFT  BROS.  M  ‘  CMOCHEST  ER.HTt 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
SMOKES. 


ff’SCNUINE 


1  sMtklSG  to3Kk 
:  'w.TBUCKWat&CO- 
I  DURHAM, N  O 


[or  over2«5  Years]  HE  {eaDING^MOKING^IqbaCCO, 


L  M  r 

% 

SHORING  TOBACCO 


is  not  like  other  kinds.  It  has  peculiar  fragrance  and  peculiar  flavor. 
Its  peculiar  uniformity  always  gives  peculiar  comfort,  and  has  made 
it  peculiarly  popular.  Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

BLACKWELL’S  DURHAM  TOBACCO  CO.,  Durham,  N.  C. 


25  COLD  MEDALS 


MORE  than  all  competitors  combined  cnnboastof. 

No  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator  can  Show 
a  record  of  as  thorough  and  complete 
skimming.  It  is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World 
that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi¬ 
metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  in  the  milk. 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per 
•cent,  which  shows  it  to  be  without  a  peer. 

When  run  according  to  directions  it  is  absolutely  unapproach¬ 
able  In  its  work.  MADE  IN  4  STYLES  and  10  SIZES. 

Don’t  be  influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator, 
until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  it  carefully. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


_ _ EttVATim  v  () 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Th*  Rural. 


CREAMER, 


Any  good  judge 
of  butter  can  tell 
when 


ashtons1 

ji  ^Ofly  f\^' : ! 


Ashton’s 

Salt 


Kneeiands  0nly  Crrmery 

Crystal  Glass  Milk  Cans 
Creamery  Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 

CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skirn- 


is  used, — when  some  other 
brand. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the 
selling  value  of  such  butter, 
too;  largely  in  favor  of  Ash¬ 
ton’s  Salt. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
General  Agents  for  U.  S.  and  Canada, 

2lJ  Broadway,  New  York. 


[WIlMCHM 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  fllDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DODGE’S  PATENT  TRIPLE 

MILK  STRAINER. 

.  Hast  and  Only  Perfect  One 
In  existence.  Very  durable.  Brass 
“  frame:  containing  three  separable 
wire  cloths,  edges  neatly  soldered. 
Screws  on.  Takes  off  to  wash.  Try 
It  and  you  can’t  do  without  It. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list, 
and  address  all  orders  to 
CHAS.  II.  DODGE,  Sole  Mfr., 
Washington  Mills,  New  York. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  S3 

Below  see  sample  letters  from  those  who  have  accepted  our  Special 
Offer  for  1892,  have  got  their  Creameries  and  tested  them, 

_  Lyons,  Mich.,  May  6th,  1692. 

1  received  the  Creamery.  Have  tried  it.  Several  neighbors  have  seen 
it,  like  it  very  much  and  want  them  at  once.  It  gets  all  the  cream.  It  pays 
to  accept  the  Delaware  County  Creamery  Co.’s  offer.  You  get  just  what 
is  recommended.  Resnectfullu.  A.  A.  CRANK 


p  ^  <er\STA! J8§r 

(Sddress  6tALBAN5FoUNDRYCo.^ 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  wlli  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  1  It  k  E 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  TT-rwr  tr-in  _ -m 

_  A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 


ARE  NATURE'S 
FERTILIZER. 


All  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS  tm 


DAIRY  APPLIANCES. 

Jfcwytblag  for  the  — a— «i  . 

Dairy  f  THE 

FARM  J  riMDvuru’c 


Supplied  by  Kail  on  short  notice.  I  can 
positively  guarantee  my  ashes  pure  unleached  and 
free  from  adulteration.  For  price,  pamphlet  and  all 
other  information,  address 

CHAS.  STEVENS,  Drawer  O, 

Napanee,  Ontario,  Can. 


Send  name  for  »  particulars  best  butter- 
box  to  A.  E.  LANE,  West  Randolph,  Vt. 


P  JL H II I  y  A  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
vMnlallfU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


RHEUMATISM. 

In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  1  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  In  mv  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PAKKHUBST,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUPPLY  CO 

1937  Market  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ROTTER 

FACTORY 


MYm  of  the  Automatic  Capillary  Milk  Cooler, 
and  Other  Specialties.  Price  List  fbek. 

Aaeate  tor  VI  CTO  it  IA  CREAM  g&PAK  ATOM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.J.STEPHEN8,  Lebanon, Ohio. 


OLD  corns 

»13,388  Paid 

For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
you  get,  coined  before  1878, 
&  send  2  stamps  for  Ulus- 

trated  list.  Shows  the 
highest  prices  paid.  W. 
VON  BERGEN,  95  Scollay 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  “  condition  powder  ”  suitable  for 
horses  or  cattle  may  be  made  as  follows: 
four  ounces  sulphate  of  iron;  four  ounces 
aloes  ;  eight  ounces  powdered  gentian  ; 
eight  ounces  ginger  ;  eight  ounces  niter. 
Mix  well  and  give  night  and  morning  on 
the  feed,  two  tablespoonfuls  at  a  dose. 

Scabby  Sheep. — I  have  about  80  sheep 
which  are  affected  with  scab;  what  can 
I  do  to  cure  them  ?  l.  v. 

Ans. — You  can  shear  the  sheep  and 
dip  them  in  Lawford’s  dip  or  you  can 
use  crude  petroleum.  To  use  the  latter, 
hang  up  the  sheep  so  it  cannot  struggle 
and  with  coarse  brushes  scrub  the  petro¬ 
leum  into  every  particle  of  the  skin, 
breaking  the  scabs  so  that  the  petroleum 
will  reach  every  part  of  the  diseased  sur¬ 
face.  This  takes  longer  than  dipping, 
but  is  less  expensive  for  a  small  flock,  as 
no  tank  is  required. 

Guain  to  a  Heifer  — I  have  a  heifer 
coming  in  soon  that  will  be  two  years 
old  July  l.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  feed 
grain  before  or  after  calving?  Some  say 
no.  c.  e.  p. 

Ans.  The  feeding' of  such  a  heifer  must 
depend  upon  her  condition.  It  is  better 
for  her  to  be  in  a  vigorous,  thriving  con¬ 
dition  than  to  be  fat.  Constipation  must 
be  avoided  at  calving  time.  Heavy 
feeding  of  corn  meal  or  cotton  seed  meal 
with  dry  hay  is  apt  to  cause  constipation. 
Linseed  meal  or  bran  acts  to  relieve  this 
condition — particularly  the  former.  If 
the  heifer  is  fat  and  in  good  general 
health  we  should  give  her  no  grain  until 
about  a  week  before  calving  when  a  pint 
per  day  of  linseed  meal  will  be  gcod. 
Feed  her  lightly  for  a  few  days  after  calv¬ 
ing,  but  when  she  has  recovered  from  it 
give  her  full  grain  ration. 

Red  Dog  Flour. — In  the  reports  on 
experimental  feeding  I  see  results  given 
on  feeding  bran  and  occasionally  tome 
one  mentions  shorts,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  Red  Dog  or  the  lowest  grade  of 
flour.  What  would  be  the  relative  value 
of  these  for  feeding  cows  when  the  prices 
are  of  bran  $11,  shorts  $12.50  and  Red 
Dog  $13  ?  A.  g.  s. 

Ans. — A  fair  comparison  of  these  feeds 
may  be  made  as  follows  : 

Pounds  per  100 

Carbo-  Feeding 

Protein,  hydrates.  Fat.  Value. 


Wheat  bran .  15%  54%  4%  22.00 

Shorts .  17  63*4  4  *2.80 

Red  Dog  dour....  19  56  6  $24.40 


The  “feeding  value”  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  values  of  the  nutriment 
found  in  these  feeds,  calculated  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  an  average  price  for  pro¬ 
tein,  fat,  etc.  The  “Red  Dog  flour” 
varies  somewhat  in  composition,  but  for 
an  average  sample  it  would  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  feed  at  $13.  One  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  makes  a  sticky,  pasty  mess  when 
wet,  which  cattle  do  not  like.  Our  horses 
eat  it  with  reluctance  on  this  account. 

Some  Horse  Breeding  Facts. — What 
will  be  the  consequences  to  the  farmer 
of  the  discontinuing  of  the  use  of  so 
many  horses  on  our  horse  car  routes? 
What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  price  of 
hay  and  grain  ? 

R.  N.-Y  — The  chief  effect  we  think 
will  be  to  change  the  breeding  of  horses 
for  the  better.  As  to  prices  for  horse- 
feed  we  doubt  if  these  changes  will  make 
much  difference.  These  prices  will  be 
affected  more  by  the  discovery  of  new 
means  of  utilizing  waste  products — like 
the  dried  brewers’  grains  described  last 
week.  There  are  in  this  country  708,662 
more  horses  than  there  were  one  year 
ago  and  yet  the  total  value  of  horses  is 
$15,368,451  less  than  last  year.  The  dif¬ 
ference  as  regards  mules  is  even  greater, 
there  being  16,429  more  of  these  animals 
than  one  year  ago,  while  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  value  for  the  single  year  is 
$10,118  318.  A  shrinkage  of  $25,500,000 
in  the  value  of  the  animals  that  provide 
motive  power  alone  is  significant.  The 
better  grades  of  horses  are  as  high  now 
as  ever  before,  in  fact,  the  past  year  has 
seen  some  of  the  highest  prices  on  record 
paid  for  trotting  and  carriageistock.  The 


great  shrinkage  seems  to  be  in  prices  for 
lower  grade  animals.  Slowly  but  steadily 
steam  and  electricity  have  driven  horse¬ 
power  away  from  many  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  this  has  closed  markets  that 
formerly  absorbed  otherwise  unsalable 
horses  and  gave  them  at  least  a  small 
value.  Now  these  power-hcrses  can 
hardly  be  sold  at  all  and  this  brings  down 
the  average  value  far  below  former  fig¬ 
ures.  The  scrub  horse  is  no  match  for 
the  steam  engine.  There  is  no  place  for 
him  in  this  age  and  he  must  be  weeded 
out.  The  figures  given  above  show  what 
a  financial  curse  the  low-grade  horse  is 
to  its  owner  and  breeder. 

When  to  Dishorn. — W.  H.  It.,  page 
177,  asks  about  dishorning.  Having  had 
some  experience  in  removing  horns  and 
in  destroying  horn  growth  on  calves,  I 
would  advise  that  every  calf  raised 
should  have  some  chemical  horn-de¬ 
stroying  preparation  applied  to  the  horn 
buttons  the  first  time  it  is  seen — when 
less  than  24  hours  old.  The  buttons  can 
be  easily  felt  at  that  time  and  less  “medi¬ 
cine  ”  will  be  needed  and  the  head  will 
be  better  shaped  than  if  left  till  the 
animal  is  older.  For  destroying  the  em¬ 
bryo  horn  I  have  used  Haaff ’s  horn  killer 
for  the  past  four  years  with  splendid 
success.  At  the  Sussex  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Fair  held  at  Newton,  N. 
J. ,  last  September,  I  exhibited  a  year¬ 
ling  past  heifer  that  had  had  horn  kilUr 
applied  when  a  young  calf.  Her  head 
was  so  perfect  in  shape  that  not  a  few 
denounced  me  as  a  fraud  and  said  that  I 
was  palming  off  a  natural  mulley  as  one 
whose  horns  had  been  destroyed.  Had 
I  a  heifer  calf  a  year  old  with  horns,  I 
would  leave  them  alone  one  more  year, 
as  she  would  not  do  any  damage  with 
them  within  that  time  ;  and  it  requires 
nice  work  to  saw  off  the  horns  of  so 
young  an  animal  without  permitting 
stub  horns  to  grow.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  skull  at  the  base  of  the 
horns  is  not  developed  enough  to  give 
one  a  fair  chance  to  saw  below  the  shell 
horn,  and  just  so  sure  as  any  shell  horn 
is  left  on  the  head  so  sure  will  there  be 
a  “stub.”  By  examining  a  calf’s  head 
and  looking  at  the  cuts  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  June  18,  1892,  page  394, 
it  can  be  plainly  seen  how  the  work  is 
done.  I  have  known  a  number  of  dis¬ 
horned  bulls  and  all  were  sure  breeders. 

G.  G.  GIBBS. 


So  Prevalent  and  so  fatal  has  Consumption 
become  that.  It  la  now  everywhere  dreaded  as  the 
great  scourge  of  humanity.  And  yet,  in  their  forma¬ 
tive  stages,  all  Pulmonary  Complaints  may  be  read¬ 
ily  relieved  and  controlled  by  resorting  promptly  to 
Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant— a  curative  specially 
adapted  to  soothe  and  strengthen  the  Bronchial 
tubes,  allay  Inflammation,  and  loosen  and  remove 
all  obstructions,  It  Is  a  certain  remedy  lor  Asthma, 
and  also  for  Coughs  and  Colds.— Adv. 


Y\  EYST ONE. 
DEMORNING  CLIPPER 

IS  THE  MOST  HUMANE, RAPID  AND 

DURABLE  KNIFE  OH  THE  MARKET 

fOR  DEI40RMING  PURPOSES,  AMDDMADf* 
US  Of  MRMEte  AMD  DAHTTMLM 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

M.C.BRQSHJ5,  GOCMRANVILLE.PA 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  It '( 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  y. 


BLACK  MINORCAS, 

Hull' Leghorns,  P.  Rocks,  YVy- 
aiulottes,  Langshans,  P. Ducks 
Farm  Poultry  says:  “  Get  the  Black 
Mlnorcas  If  you  want  lots  of  eggs.” 
F.  Whitehead,  Lincoln.  Del.,  writes: 
"Got  24  nice  chicks  from  the  26 
eggs.”  Prize-winners  and  egg-lay¬ 
ers.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue 
at  once. 


W.  W.  SHAJIPANORK,  Little  Silver,  N.  .J. 


FOR  THE  BEST 

Two  Wheelers, 

Road  Wagons, 

Hay  Carriers, 

Forks,  Slings,  &c., 

WRITE  TO 

C*  H.  FOWLER  CO.,  Weedsport,N.Y. 


Try  it  on 

the  dog-.  It  will  do  him  good; 
or  his  master.  When  a  horse 
gets  cut,  bruised  or  chafed, 
there’s  nothing  like  Phenol  So- 
d:que  to  put  on. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 

UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

OOWS,  BEEF  OATTLE,  10ft3  an*  E023E3. 

DETROIT  [mm  OIL  WORKS. 

DETROIT.  NIIHMAR. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULTJS 

Caustic 

Balsam 


A  Safo  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  llext  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  GO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


EllERSLII  GOERNSETS. 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

63  First  Prizes,  39  Second  Prizes,  First  on  Herd  at 
11  Fairs.  Average  yearly  ntllk  yield,  6,119%  lbs.  per 
cow.  Mixed  milk, 
whole  herd,  5.37 
per  cent,  of  fat. 

First  prize  on 
butter  U.  S.  Pure 
Food  Show.  Five 
cows  In  World’s 
Fair  Breed  Test. 

BULLS 
FOR  SALE.j 

LEVI  P,  MORTOlJ 

Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTBKLL,  8npt„  KhlnecllfT,  N.  X. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  registered  Jersoy  Bull,  14  months  old.  very  solid 
color,  best  butter  strain.  Took  first  prize  at  Wayne 
County  Fair.  Ills  sire  took  First  Prize  at  seven  Fairs 
1891.  B.  BRADLEY,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES*. 

The  John  March  Co.’s  Chemical  Dehomer  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  prevented  thogrowth  of  calves  horns  since 
1888.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  or  sent  express  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.00  by  The  John  March  Co.,  17-19  River  St- 
Chicago,  Circulars  freo.  Order  and  apply  early. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offor  10  Imported  two-yenr-old  rams  from 
the  Hocks  of  Bowen-Jones  and  Minton,  that  wl  1 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  15  pounds  or  mote.  Also, 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  first  ’93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


vat.  Aug.  20 


iT  hAS  BEEN  PROVED 

That  green  cut  hone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bones' 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

Ill.  cntalogue  free  if  you  name  thin  paper. 
',1889.  F.  W.  MANN,  Mil  ford,  Musa. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

sead  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  65  different  styles  of  hand-made 
PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 
$7  up;  Double  8et«,  $16  up. 
Every  namese  Warranted 
and  Shipped  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 
cent  stamp  to  know  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 
IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 
Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St. 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Tub  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WjckofTs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

America’s  Business  Hen. 

Breeding  stock  carofully  selected  from  over600  extra 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30; 
$5  per  45;  $10  per  100.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lar.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  Specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAIILON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


TP  U  H  combine* 

I  mo  PI  I  the  HKHT 
QUALITIES  of  other  patent  hit* 
and  Mill  easily  control  the  most 
vicious  horse  at  all  time**  It  1*  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

because  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  mild  bit, 

XC  Sample  mailed  Si. OO. 
Nickel  -  2.00. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  P.  DAVIES,  Mgr.  RACINE,  WIS. 


mouth  Rocks,  White  and  Laced 
Wyandotte*,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black  Mlnorcas.  Eggs 
for  hutching  $1.50  per  setting.  Extra  layers,  large  In 
size  and  choicely  bred.  G.  II.  KING  Otlsvllle,  N.  V 


FARM  POULTRY. 


Eggs,  Wl  per  aittlng. 

Send  for  Circular. 
PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


With  the  Improved 


Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self -Reyn- 
latino.  Thousands  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL,  <|ulncy,lll. 


EGGS 


R.  and  8.  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese,  8.  Comb  Leghorns— C.  H. 
Wyckoff  stock.  WM.  T.  SHERMAN 
Dresservllle,  N.  Y. 


There  are  twenty  millions 
tmileh  cows  in  the  U.  8.  and 
all  are  liable  to  milk  fever, 
garget  or  caked  udder  unless 
proper  care  is  given  t  hem. 
Scott’s  Arabian  Paste  is  the 
i  remedy— guaranteed.  Willnotscatter  orreduce 
y  the  flow  of  milk,  liberally  used,  thoroughly 
7  rubbed  In,  sweats  out  ull  hardness  and  intlam- 
2  mation.  Send  for  it  and  bo  convinced.  Keep 
2  it  in  the  stable,  you  will  need  it.  1  lb  $1.00,  14  lb  < 
h  50e,  by  mail.  Druggists,  Saddlers.  Agts.  wanted.  1 
S  SCOTT’S  HOOF  PASTE  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 1 


HOLSTEINS 


40  Superior  Ani m  a i. s 
of  the  Pauline  Paul. 
Clothilde  and  Netherlarol 


families.  Prices  low  to  quick  buyers. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  L.  Box  50,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


CAD  Q  i|  £  —No.  1  Cornish  Indian  Games,  $5  pet 
■  Ull  vHLCi  pair;  $7  a  trio.  Eggs  In  seas-  n. 
$2  for  13.  Addtess  MARCUS  ANSLEY, 

P.  O.  Blllsboro,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Go., 

80-Page  Cata-  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

logue  Free  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


^VICTOR 

Incubator 


Simple,  easy  or  operation,  aeir-regu- 
lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  illua.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
Ertel  &  Co., Mfrs, Quincy, ULU.8.A. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

Hrlf-ltigulatlnK.  Guaian- 
teed  good  as  the  Best,  and 
only  $  1  7,  Send  4c.  stamps 
for  No.  23  Catalogue  to 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


KRKSHIB1,  ChMUr  Wktto, 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Cilia e 
IS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  sad 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thorosghbnd 
Sheep.  Fancy  Pemltry.  Hanflng 
and  Hsus  Doga.  Catalegae. 
rllU.  Cksetss  Oe,Ft 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  whUh  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


DHIE3D 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  TOOL  FOR  ORCHARD  WORK. 

TO  REPLACE  THE  PLOW. 

A  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently 
sent  us  this  question: 

I  want  a  tool  to  work  orchards  without  plowing, 
and  for  other  farm  purposes.  My  orchards  are  full- 
grown.  I  do  not  want  to  crop  them  but  simply  to 
apply  fertilizers  and  subdue  the  grass  and  weeds 
without  plowing. 

It  has  been  referred  to  a  number  of 
persons  who  use  the  Morgan  Spading 
harrow,  their  answers  follow.  The  teeth 
are  like  sharp,  curved  fingers  which 
scratch  and  dig  the  soil  without  throw¬ 
ing  it  into  ridges,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  other  forms  of  diggers. 

I  regard  this  harrow  as  worth  a  place 
upon  every  farm  whether  in  the  orchard 
or  the  field.  I  have  never  used  it  in  an 
orchard,  but  I  should  do  so  had  I  occasion 
to.  It  has  been  so  used  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  its  peculiar  actions  of  throwing 
out  the  roots  of  grass  and  weeds  would 
be  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  har¬ 
rows  which  crowd  them  down.  I  believe 
it  will  be  of  great  advantage  when  ap¬ 
plying  fertilizers  because  of  the  fine, 
nicely  pulverized  condition  of  the  soil 
after  its  use.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
My  farm  is  a  natural  grass  farm  and  the 
harrow  is  a  great  aid  in  preparing  the 
land  for  reseeding.  My  only  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  draws  harder  than  the 
wheel  or  spring  tooth  harrows,  but  Icon- 
sider  this  is  offset  by  the  better  work 
done.  avm.  h.  caldwell. 

Clover  Ridge  Farm,  New  Hampshire. 

This  harrow  has  served  such  a  purpose 
admirably  for  me,  and  has  pretty  much 
superseded  other  tools  in  the  cultivation 
of  my  orchards  and  vineyards.  Last 
summer,  during  the  drought,  one  or¬ 
chard,  which  had  been  left  too  long,  had 
become  weedy,  with  the  ground  very  dry 
and  hard.  I  tried  two  plows  in  it,  but 
neither  gave  any  satisfaction.  I  put  in 
the  spading  harrow  and  it  pulverized  and 
mellowed  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches,  to  my  surprise,  for  I  had 
thought  the  condition  of  the  soil,  with 
the  weeds  and  stones,  would  be  too  much 
for  it.  The  only  fault  I  have  found  with 
it  is  that  the  irons  of  the  frame  have 
bent.  They  should  be  heavier  for  my 
work.  I  got  a  second  set  and  have  them 
double  on  my  harrow,  thus  making  it 
all  that  I  can  desire.  A.  j.  voe. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

I  have  in  my  orchards  of  85,000  peach 
trees  covering  an  area  of  over  700  acres 
in  western  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  used  the  Morgan  spading  har¬ 
rows  and  am  using  eight  of  them  at 
present,  so  that  I  consider  it  a  first-class 
implement.  The  only  objection  I  have 
to  it  is  on  account  of  its  being  hard  on 
the  horses’  necks,  a  fault  which  I  think 
could  be  remedied  by  the  manufacturer. 
I  use  it  to  break  the  crust  after  each  rain 
and  follow  it  with  the  Osborne  harrow, 
which  is  an  excellent  spring-tooth  lever 
implement  by  far  the  best  spring  harrow 
I  ever  used,  and  I  think  if  the  inquirer 
will  use  the  two  harrows  together  he  can 
keep  his  orchards  clean.  I  give  my 
orchards  incessant  culture  from  spring 
till  fall  with  these  harrows. 

Maryland.  J.  A.  nicodemus. 

The  Morgan  harrow,  as  it  revolves, 
thrusts  the  blades  from  one  to  three 
inches  into  the  ground,  according  to  its 
condition  as  regards  softness  and  the 
wtight  of  the  driver.  The  spades,  being 
a  little  flaring,  on  coming  out  of  the 
ground  tear  it  up  a  little  and  loosen  the 
roots  of  the  grass  and  leaves  the  ground 
full  of  small  pockets  into  which  rain  and 
fertilizers  can  easily  enter.  By  going 
over  a  sod  a  few  times,  this  harrow  will 
dig  it  up  completely  and  leave  on  it  a 
covering  of  short  pieces  spread  evenly 
over  the  surface.  It  does  not  drag  any 
sod.  I  should  think  that  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  correspondent  this  harrow 
would  be  just  the  thing,  w.  l.  faxon. 

National  Sailors’  Home,  Mass. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER. 

do  work  of  1 0  men  with  hand  hoes.  Ijr  crops  increased.  Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It, 


OUR  NEW  1893  FLOWEB  SEED  OFFEB. 

A. Magnificent  C|  fm/ER  0CI 


Will  cultivate  15  acres  in  10  hours. 
Will  take  cutweeds  and  loosen  the  soil. 


CPFr  A  valuable  24  page 
book,  “The  Growth 
and  Culture  of  Crops.” 

Write  for  it  today. 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


While  my  man  was  hoeing  one 
■itli  Breed's  Univer- 


row,  my  son,  win.  ^ 

sal  Weeder  cultivated  36 
rows,  and  more  thorough¬ 
ly.”  T.  B.  TERR  y.  j 


8.f  AnLnparalleled  Offer  by  an 
£  Old-EMabllMhcd  and  Jtell- 
,  able  ]*uhl lulling  IIounc! 

Tub  Ladies’  World  is  a  large  20* 
c  page,  80- column  illustrated  Maga- 
f  zine  for  ladies  and  the  family  circle. 
i  It  is  devoted  to  stories,  poems,  ladies’ 
t  fancy  work,  artistic  needlework, 
f  home  decoration,  housekeeping, 
t  fashions,  hygiene,  juvenile  reading, 
v  etiquette,  etc.  To  introduce  this 
wvr-v  ^  charming  ladies’  paper  into  100,000 
homes  where  it  is  not  already  taken,  we  now 
a?  make  the  following  colossal  offer:  Ujxm  re- 
ipt  of  only  12  Cents  in  silver  or  slant  os,  u>e 
d  Thu  Ladles’  World  for  Three 
ik,  and  to  each  subscriber  we  will  also  send 
' {.  a  large  and  magnificent  Col- 
.j*  Seed  A,  troo  hundred  varieties, 

_ 7  Chrysanthemums,  Asters,  Phlox 

Cypress  Vine,  Stocks,  Digitalis,  Double 
Remember,  twelve  cents  pays  for  the  ina^a- 


THB  "GREAT  SUCCESS"  JH 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  oftho  -  .  Y 
19th  century.  No  mors  1 pPwA*** 
kamo  work;  n*  more  high 
prickd  Diggers.  W e  challenge  the  woi 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Giro  Post  Offici 
County  address  plainly. 

8.000  AGENTS  WANTED, 


We  also  malce  the  Bbst 
WuDBxyou  ever  saw.  Bet- 
■  ter  than  six  (6)  me*  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  he 
quick,  ©r  you  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  it 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  la  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

YORK.  PA. 


I  Vi  %  >  ana  w 

II Iff  Free  and  postpaid , 
lection  of  Choice  Flower^  r 

including  Pansies,  Verbenas,  C’ 

Drummondii,  Balsam,  ~ 

Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc.,  etc.  - - - - ---  - 

zine  three  months  and  this  entire  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice 
Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a  first-class  Seed  House  and  warranted 
fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can  afford  to  miss  this  wonderful 
opportunity.  We  guarantee  every  subscriber  many  times  the  value 
ot  money  sent,  and  will  refund  your  money  and  make  you  a  present 
of  both  seeds  and  Magazine  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Ours  is  an 
old  and  reliable  publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  news¬ 
papers.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  pleased 
patrons  during  the  past  five  years:  “/  had  beautiful  flowers  from 
the  seeds  you  sent  me  two  years  ago ,  and  from  experience  know  the  seeds 
ore  exactly  as  advertised ”  —Mrs.  N.  C.  Bayum,  Dana,  Wis. 
“  Myself  and  friends  have  sent  for  various  things  advertised  by 
you.  and  have  found  them  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.”  —  M.  J. 
Davis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (a  regular 
subscriber),  and  Grace  Greenwood,  each 
ordered  our  seeds  last  season.  Do  not  con- 
found  this  offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes^g^^/ 
of  unscrupulous  persons.  Write  to-day — Ey-ATyvA 
don’t  put  it  off!  Six  subscriptions  and  six 
Seed  Collections  sent  for  60  cents.  ^ 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

for  above  offer,  and  naming  the  paper  in  which 
she  saw  this  advertisement ,  we  will  send  free ,  in 
addition  to  all  the  above,  one  packet  of  tne  cele- 


the  SCIENTIFIC  KIToFTOOLS 


GRINDING  MILL  The  BEST 


Send  for 

Catalogue. 


V  (Adz  Eye  Shoeing  Hammer 
\j  and  Handle,  Weight,  9  oz. 

nca»  ^ . '“A  e=pan 


Farmer' 


Farrier’s  Pincers,  Cast 
Steel.  12  inch. 


Screw  Plate,  3  Taps,  3  Set  S: —  ‘•fir 

Dies.  Cut  %,  H  and  %  inch.  Black/^V  I 

-^pl  fr7"~^n — smith'?  \  II 

Ad  L -  'j  Drill  Press,  'xj 

_ „  Blacksmith’s  Blacksmith’s  Hand  Feed. 

Blacksmith’s  Tongs,  Wrought  Cold  Chisel.  Hot  Chisel.  Weight, 

Iron.  inches.  lbs. Steel.  \)4  lbs.  Steel.  50  lbs.  li 

Spr>rq;flolci,  Olii  o, 


Farrier’s  Knife, Woostenholm. 


JTTH  Blacksmith’s 

Combination  Anvil  Hammer  and 
and  Vise,  Hardened  Han<Jle 


Face.  Fine  Polish. 

Weight.  50  lbs.  Weight,  2  lh.  _  In 

THE  POOS  MIPG- 


MANURE  SPREADER 


ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER ! 


fX  I  I  Y  I  I  L  J  12  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

■  -*-  .  1  .  .  .  .  .  \  — : — ..  -■  IMPROVED  FOR  1893. 

While  this  machine  will  discharge  its  load  of  manure  in  one-tenth 
the  time  required  by  hand,  its  chief  merit  is  in  the  quality  ot—’ 
work  done ;  two  loads  spread  with  it  will  do  as  much  good  as  three  — ^ 
spread  in  the  usual  manner,  with  shovel  and  forks.  Ask  your  fa 
dealer,  if  he  is  not  selling  them,  write  us,  we  will  sell  our  machine 
conditioned  to  do  as  is  claimed,  to  those  who  will  furnish  a  satis-  \ 
factory  statement  of  their  responsibility.  Illust.  Circulars  f^e.  oldnt 
Kemp  A  Burpee  !Hfg.  Co.,  Box  No.  3 8,  Syracuse,  N.  * .  ureSp 


subscription  price)  we  will  send  The  Ladled  World  for  One 
Year,  together  with  our  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower 
Seeds  above  described,  likewise  one  packet  of  the  extensively  adver¬ 
tised  and  justly  celebrated  Eekford  Sweet  Peas.  Address: 

S.  II.  MOOltE  Ac  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES 


un  m  nrriur  Bordeaux  mixture  thrown  as  readily  as 
HU  IlLUUUInUa  Water,  long  as  well  as  short  distances. 

You  work  the  pump,  the  nozzle  does  the  rest.  GRADUATED  FA1 
practically  the  only  nozzle  used  to  any  extent  during  the  past  seaso 
STATION  work.  It  gave  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION.  Economic! 
for  descriptive  circular.  JOHN  J.  McCOWE 


ROBINSON 

WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 


Great  Labor  Saver.  You  cannot  afford  to  work 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  [Send  for  special 
circular  with  testimonials.  J 

"|DTs.  MORGANo&aCO.TBrockport,  N.  V. 


j»nL,  Has  perfect,  Independent,  spring  tension,  for  eac 
L,-— wheel  will  not  Injure  zinc  coating  of  wires.  Weaves  ovei 
with  ease.  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  ai 
’  wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 

SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND, 


THE  NEW 

MODEL 


■Lupiie 

WKE  WASHES  I 

JAXtSTO.N-N; 


L PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  $500  to  any  one  who  will 
lnventa  similar  WASHING  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do 
better  work.  The  Price  li  Low.  Write  forcirculars,  price  and  terms  to 

Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  CO.,  Jamestown, N. Y. 


RUM  ELY  ^ 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


1854.— Established  39  Years-1893 
The  Old  Reliable 


Agents  Wanted  in  every  town  for  the  most 
valuable  implement  for  farmers’  use.  This  new 
and  improved  machine  is  meeting  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  wherever  introduced.  Every  user  of  mowing 
machines  wants  this  tool.  Send  for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Tlie  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., I 
Note  Manufacturer*.  Higganum,  Conn. 
'New  York  Office,  No.  18  Cliff  Street,  N.  Y.  City.1 


NGINES 


HALLADAY  GEARED, 
U.  S.  SOLID  WHEEL  and 

Gem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  he  the 

BEST  made:. 

i  Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
I  Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 

|  Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

1  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

\  U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

*  113  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

-  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


(Jp^Seeder^ 

Write  for 
Circulars 


M.  RUMELY  CO. 


ROOT’S  REPAIRING  OUTFIT, 


Consisting  of  iron  Lasts 
^  and  other  tools  and  ma- 
terials,  enables  one  to  do 
“  his  own  half-soling  and 
Boot,  Shoe,  and  Rubbeb 
repairing.  Any  boy  can 
use  it  Thousands  now 
in  use.  Weight,  20  lbs. 
Priee,only»2.00.  Good 
HALF-SOLES,  10, 12.16c. 
a  pair:  2,3,5cta.  extra, sent 
by  mail.  STRAPS  for  ei¬ 
ther  making  or  mending 
YOUR  OWN  HARNESS, 
any  length  or  width  ,black> 
ed  and  creased,  half  usual 
prices.  Hamestrafs,  com- 

gplete,8c.  each;doz.,75c. 
Other  goods  in  propor¬ 
tion,  safely  and  cheaply 
by  mail.  Root’s  HO  ME 
a  IRON-WORKER,  a 
rSL.  complete  .practical,  and 
first-class  Kit  ofBlack- 


.  .  .  .  WV  V*#  ♦  ♦♦♦ 

£  BE  WISE  AND  % 

%  r Alimtlio  patriotic.  ♦ 

♦  Save  Time  and  Money  this  Year  ♦ 


Made  In  six  different  styles  and  sizes,  including  a 
special  Corn  Roller.  Write  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

SUPERIOR  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL  W I IM  D 


*  CHILLED  PLOW  ♦ 


These  plows  excel  iu  quality  of  work, 
Diirubility,  Lightness  of  Draft  aud 
ease  ol’  handling.  Thus  you  see  the  name 
is  their  smallest  recommendation. 

V  snRF  vottr  I  sEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


^  Y  ■  ffigfl  Hrw  in  Principe. 

Beautiful  in 
i-y  Appearance. 
ipF  Powerful  in  Operation. 

Contains  covered  Internal  Gear. 
| Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga 
tion.Aiso  Columbia  Steel  Derrick^ 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Enffin e*-. 
Hi  Buckeye  Force  &  Lift  Pumps* 


T  made  by  us,  Columbia  Plow  Works,  X 

5  AS  THEY  WEAR  _  .  .  ....  X 

♦  twiceas  long  Copake  Iron  Works,  ♦ 

^  BY  OTHERS.  COLUMBIA  CO  ,  N.  Y.  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


jn  t  n  cv-.v,|  Before  Buying  send 

/L_3f.i  Fence 
/|L  111  Machine, 

for  a  free  Catalogue 
to  THE  RICHMOND  CHECK  ROWER  CO., 
Richmond,  Ind. 


Alice  SIY8  BBTE  CAOTOT  WHt 
Wire.  SOU  DU  IT  FOB  THB  HOBBY' 
.# |  n  Bay*.  ••4.00 Improv.4  Orluri  3 teg® 
rjlZ  Scwlsc  MacMh*  j  pvrfsct  worxluj  sAi 
|  able,  finely  finished,  idxptcd  to  light  anCbaaTf 
I  work, with  *  complete  set  of  th(  1  »t«t  Imprarkl 
tUchmenU  free.  E*ch  machine  guaranteed  for  m 
eara.  Bay  direct  from  our  t  actory^aad  un  dealHB 
ad  agtnU  profit.  Send  for  BBKH  CATALOG  L'JL 

sn,  coumssr  z  t  m  (soufiw  iu> 


Tank'  and  Spray  Pumpa,  Backeye 
and  Globe  Lawn  Mo  wera,Irea  Fene- 

ijutlll  lng.  Creating,  I  to.  Write  for  olrculari. 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


P1IC  A  Farm  of  698  acres,  300 Improved,  bal- 
uALC.  ance  good  timber.  Situated  on  B.  &  O. 
A,bargain.  A.  CROUNSE,  Green  Sprffig,  W.  Va. 
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Ayrool  for  Orehard^Work. 

^  \  czd'  czzT  ( Con  tin  ucd.  j 
We  have  been  using  the  spading  har¬ 


row  for  two  years,  but  never  for  turning 


up  sod  without  plowing  as  in  the  ease 


mentioned,  but  I  don’t  doubt  that  it 


would  answer  the  purpose  if  used  when 
the  ground  is  quite  wet,  and  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  over  the  field.  The  sub¬ 


scriber  says:  “I  do  net  want  to  crop 
them  (the  orchards)  but  simply  to  apply 
fertilizers  and  subdue  grass  and  weeds.” 
Now  to  subdue  grass  profitably,  I  tl  ink 
doing  so  by  means  of  ringed  hogs  or 
young  cattle  would  be  as  good  a  method 
as  any;  and  to  subdue  weeds  I  know  of 
no  better  tool  than  the  scythe.  If  the 
fertilizer  is  intended  to  benefit  the  trees, 


1  think  this  inquirer  should  not  fear  to 
plow,  as  the  ground  would  be  lcosered 
better,  nor  should  he  be  afraid  of  break¬ 


ing  the  surface  roots,  because  the  manure 
would  come  nearer  the  greater  roots, 
and  the  stubs  would  soon  throw  out  a 


number  of  side  roots  that  would  make 


up  for  the  ends  cut  off.  As  regards  the 
merits  of  the  spading  harrow,  I  think  it 
as  good  a  barrow  as  is  made.  It  loosens 
the  ground  much  better  than  the  spike- 
tooth,  and  as  well  as  the  spring -to<  th, 
but  does  not  turn  the  sod  up  as  much, 
and  as  it  has  a  revolving  motion  it  cuts 
the  clods  which  the  spring-tooth  would 
only  roll  around.  mark  bauer 

St.  Vincent’s  Abbey,  Pa. 


I  use  my  harrow  for  all  kinds  of  work 
and  follow  with  a  smoothing  harrow  to 
level  before  drilling.  I  bought  my  har¬ 
row  to  eradicate  the  Quack  grass  which 
the  spring  tooth  harrow  had  scattered 
all  over  my  farm,  and  I  think  it  will  do 
the  business  While  the  principle  of  the 
spading  barrow  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  other  barrows,  its  merits  are 
as  follows:  1.  It  has  more  cutting  sur¬ 
face.  2.  It  does  net  ridge  the  ground  so 
much.  3.  Its  blade  or  spade  is  more  of 
a  curved  form  and  when  it  enters  the 
ground  it  cuts  and  lifts  the  soil  at  the 
same  time,  pulverizing  it  more.  4.  It 
does  not  cut  and  cover  as  much  as  the 
whole  disk  does.  j.  n.  taber. 

New  York. 


ONE  WOMAN’S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
POULTRY. 

The  account  given  in  a  late  Rural,  by 
Mr.  Wyckoff,  of  the  farmers’  hens,  is  so 
true  to  life  that  it  is  a  picture  of  our 
poultry  keeping  for  many  years.  At 
that  time  we  had  a  mixed  breed  of  fowls 
and  got  no  winter  eggs,  and  were  quite 
satisfied  if  limed  eggs  lasted  till  Easter, 
when  the  fresh  ones  would  come  in. 
But  two  years  ago  I  had  a  small  house 
built,  26x16  feet.  It  was  lined  between 
the  boarding  with  tarred  paper  and  fitted 
up  with  a  small  wood  stove  that  took  in 
a  rough  piece  of  wood,  and  was  easily 
warmed.  I  had  procured  some  of  Mr. 
Wyckoff 's  Single  Comb  Leghorns  through 
many  difficulties,  and  had  about  40  to 
winter  They  were  white  beauties, 
trim  and  shapely,  and  began  to  lay 
when  five  months  old.  Eggs  had  been 
high-priced  in  our  market,  and  the  four 
winter  months,  beginning  with  Novem¬ 
ber,  netted  me  §45  with  somewhat  lower 
average  for  other  months,  when  eggs 
were  cheap  but  more  plentiful. 

It  is  surprising  how  careful  one  gets 
of  all  kitchen  scraps  when  hens  are 
kept.  Our  dog,  poor  little  Roderick, 
felt  very  much  defrauded  when  he  saw 
the  boiled  meat  we  fed  to  the  Leghorns, 
but  we  found  that  after  the  mash  in  the 
morning  a  little  wheat  and  meat  made 
the  best  dinner  for  egg  production,  and 
corn  heated  in  the  oven  the  best  supper 
in  our  cold  climate.  But  now  it  is  early 
March  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Leghorns 
have  not  done  so  well,  while  the  common 
fowls  in  the  barnyard  hen  house,  that 
have  been  fed  largely  on  corn  and  have 
had  no  meat,  wheat  or  artificial  heat, 
have  begun  to  do  their  regular  Easter 
duty.  The  Leghorns  are  shut  up  all  the 
time,  but  have  fresh  water,  grit,  broken 
bones  and  green  vegetables  the  same  as 


FOR  ONLY 


Money  must  be  sent  during  the  Month  of  March 


OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

FOR  ONE  YEAR  ...... 

White  House  Dining  Room  Chart, 
Fancy  Work  Chart, 

Prose  and  Poetry  Chart, 

|@f|ff^  Spring  Dressmaking  Chart, 
and  Floral  Chart 


Conducted  by  MRS.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 


THE  HOME  MAGAZINE  has  a  circulation  of  over  375,000  every 
month.  We  want  a  million  ;  hence  our  great  offer. 

THE  HOME  1TAGAZINE  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  most  skillful 
artists.  The  Best  Story=writers  contribute  to  its  columns,  and  every 
one  at  home  will  find  something  of  interest. 

It  contains  interesting  pages  for  the  Mother  and  Children  ;  all  about 
Flowers,  the  Dining  Room,  Fashions,  Fancy  Work,  Sunday  Reading 
and  many  other  home  subjects. 

Full  Account  of  Washington  Society. 

Now,  THE  HOriE  MAGAZINE  for  one  year  is  only  Fifty  Cents, 
but  we  make  you  the  following  liberal  offer; 


The  White  House  Dining  Room  Chart 

New  throughout  from  cover  to  cover:  containing  a 
Bill  of  Fare  for  every  day  in  the  whofe  year.  No  two 
alike,  and  plain,  practical  directions  for  preparing  every 
dish  from  soup  to  dessert. 


Fancy  Work  Chart 

Containing  over  300  illustrations  of  Plain  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Initials,  Drawn  Work,  Netting,  Embroidery, 
Tatting,  Patchwork,  Miscellaneous  Fancy  Work  and 
Home  Decoration. 


The  Home  Magazine  Poetry 
and  Prose  Chart 

Especially  adapted  for  selections 
for  School  Children. 


Spring  Dress  Making  Chart 

Just  completed,  with  Designs  oli 
all  the  latest  Spring  Fashions  oi, 
1893,  with  what  to  wear  and  :ov. 
to  make  it. 


Floral  Chart 


All  about  flowers  and  plants  ; 
what  to  plant,  when  to  plant  and 
how  to  plant.  Invaluable  to  every 
lover  of  flowers. 


We  have  received  over  fifty  thousand  new 
subscribers  during  February,  and  many  thou- 
sands  more  have  written  us  asking  how  to  send 
the  money  and  to  extend  the  time.  Hence  we 
extend  this  great  offer  during  March.  We  will 
send  THE  HOME  MAGAZINE  for  one  year,  and 
the  five  charts,  for  only  FIFTY  CENTS,  if  money 
is  sent  before  April  10.  Mention  this 
paper.  DON’T  DELAY. 


Send  money  In  Postal  Notes, 
Money  Orders,  Express 
Orders,  Checks  or  Silver, 


THE  BRODIX 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


614  Eleventh  St.,  N.  W, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


in  January,  yet  the  egg  yield  is  less.  I 
do  not  think  any  fowls  can  be  better 
treated,  and  their,  appearance  proves  it, 
yet  there  is  no  satisfaction  to  me  in  the 
falling  off  in  the  contents  of  the  egg 
basket.  Financially  the  venture  has 
been  a  success,  and  added  to  the  pleasure 
has  been  the  interest  it  has  given  me  in 
out-door  life.  Ill  health  had  kept  me 
indcors  in  cold  veather  till  the  new 
poultry  caused  me  to  go  out  to  see  them 
even  when  the  temperature  was  low  ; 
on  only  the  stormiest  days  did  I  stay  in¬ 
doors  all  day.  Measuring  the  little  path 
that  led  to  the  poultry  house,  I  found 
that  eight  times  there  and  hack  was  half 
a  mile,  so  I  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  good 
for  my  health,  though  I  could  not  take 
a  long  walk  all  at  once.  The  hens  know 
me  and  expect  to  be  fed  when  they  see 
me,  holding  up  their  heads  as  dogs 
might,  ready  to  jump  for  the  ration  of 
meat  I  take  cut ;  and  so  the  experience, 
v  hen  summed  up,  has  been  one  of  profit 
and  pleasure.  annie  l.  jack 

Chateauguay  Basin,  Canada. 


AWKEYE 
GRUB  STUMP 

MACHINE.  jtfR \ 


on  eihher  STANDING! 

MTIMBERorStOMPsI 

Pu'l an  ordinary^ 
Bk.  ’ a.RA  Grub  in  Vz  M INUTES. 


T  .  ?  i  I  I  clean  »weep 

of  two  Acre*  at  a  ulttlng.  A  man,  a  boy  and  ahorse  can oper 
ate  it.  No  heavy  Chain*  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few 
acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  poatal  card  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials,  also  full 
Information  concerning  our  1X1*  Grubber.  Address  Manufrs, 


JAMES  MILNE  A  SON,  SCOTCH  QIOVE,  IOWA. 


ENGINES 


SAW 

MILLS, 


Threshing  Machines. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 


HANG  YOUR  DOORS 

on  the  Bara,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Corrugated  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 
much  stronger  and  bandsomer  than  the  old 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


They  can  be  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  II 
no  hardware  dealer  in  your  vicinity  keeps  them, 
write  us. 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS.  New  Britain.  Conn. 


are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Dm 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  A  FARRINGTON. 

Tanghannock  Falls,  N.  T 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELI.S  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YCU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 
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SHEAR  NONSENSE. 

She  frowned  on  him  and  called  him  Mr., 
Because  In  lun  he’d  merelv  Kr., 

And  then,  In  spite. 

The  lollowlng  tlte. 

This  naughty  Mr.  Kr.  Sr.— Life. 

“  You  mu6t  have  perseverance,”  said 
the  young  physician’s  friend.  “  No,” 
was  the  reply,  “what  I  want  is  patients.” 
—  Washington  Star. 

Hopeful  Spinster  :  “What  as  a  man 
of  the  world  do  you  consider  the  most 
desperate  form  of  gambling?”  The 
Bachelor:  “  Marriage.”—  Lije. 

“Do  you  know  Mr.  Diydust?”  said 
Maud.  “  Yes,”  replied  Mamie.  “  He’s 
very  learned,  isn’t  he  ?  ”  “  What  makes 

you  think  so?”  “He  can  talk  so  long 
on  such  uninteresting  things.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Domestic  I’eace  AssuKED.-Wife:  “And 
so  you  got  your  life  insured  for  my  bene¬ 
fit.  That’s  lovely.”  Husband:  “Yes, 
my  dear;  but  just  remember,  if  you 
drive  me  to  suicide  you  won’t  get  a  cent.” 
— New  York  Weekly. 

The  Bride:  “I  told  Jack  I  was  going 
to  give  him  something  of  my  own  cook¬ 
ing,  and  he  said  I’d  better  try  it  on  a  dog 
first.  Wasn't  that  a  cruel  suggestion  ?” 
Her  Bosom  Friend:  “Very!  And  I 
thought  your  husband  was  so  fond  of 
dogs.” — Once  a  Week. 

THE  TYFKWlil  TER’S  LUNCH. 

Mary  had  a  Utile  lamb 
And  a  piece  of  apple  pie, 

And  got  a  check  for  tllty  cents, 

Which  she  considered  high.— Puck. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET8— NO  CHARGE 


THE  MAPES  MANURES 


Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower.  i - 1 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARfllNG.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure.”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dressing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  as  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  8t.f  New  York. 

works  AT  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  baby  whipped 


NATURE'S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

“4c„ED  a  cure 

UAIlDWOOI>^%  Wll  E|W 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  lor  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Numerous  tests  between  the  U.  S.  Hand  Separators  and  the  “Baby”  Alpha 
fc  Separators  have  resulted  in  victories  for  the  U.  S.  Separators. 

IS  This  has  exasperated  the  De  Laval  Company  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  resort  to  their  old  tricks  to  scare  and  bulldoze,  and  bring  suit  against 
a  dairyman  who  discarded  the  De  Laval  “  Baby”  No.  2  for  a 
U.  S.  Hand  Separator  No.  5,  because  the  U.  S.  was  also  much 
better  skimmer,  doing  a  larger  amount,  and  being  so  much  less  complicated 
in  construction. 

^  They  trump  np  a  patent,  nr  on  which  to  bring  suit,  that  is  so  cumber- 
w  some  in  its  combination  (having  J5  elements  in  the  combiration),  that 

they  do  not  use  it  themselves,  and  certainly  no  one  else 

would. 

It  is  not  used  by  the  U.  S.  Separator,  and  they  know  it, 

butthey  take  these  desperate  means  to  try  to  hold  the  trade. 

The  public  by  this  time  should  fully  understand  the  animus  of 
9/f  the  De  Laval  Company,  and  that  this  last  attempt  at  scaring  and  bulldozing 
■Jf  will  fail,  as  their  other  similar  schemes  have,  and  prove  a  boomerang 
f  in  their  hands,  because  all  thoughtful  men  can  but  see  that  their  desperate 
efforts  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  U-  S.  Separator  is  found  by 


IF  yon  name  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  yot 
may  be  pretty  sore  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


iUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES.Dellvered  FREE, 
For  Houses  Barns, Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’, 
pro  tits.  In  use  G 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  J}46  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  M.  I. 


only  Planter  ’  '  ■- 

that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  WET  OR  DRY 
with  a  certainty,  In  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co,,  -  New  Hampshire. 


the  dairymen  to  be  a  much  superior  machine/ 

Such,  attempts  to  scare  on  unused  patents  will  not  have 
■  ie  desired  effect  and  will  not  frighten  thoughtful  men. 

Mi  We  guarantee  to  protect  all  purchasers  of  our  Sepa¬ 

rators*  fn  tlie  peaceful  uise  of  the  machines. 

The  IT.  S.  Separator  is  made  in  two  factory  and  three  dairy  sizes. 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  full  particulars  and  description  of  the  machines. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


r*r^l~  r*  containing  over  2,500 
r  rCCLC.  tested  recipes.  320 
■JHExjHH  pages,  bound  in  cloth.  Don 't  fall  to 

ISSlfheWATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  287.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


per  acre  each  year  In  raising  PINEAPPLES.  This 
looks  big,  but  send  10  cents  In  stamps  for  pamphlet 
giving  method  of  culture  and  be  convinced. 

JOHN  ASPINWALL, 

Eau  Gallle,  Indian  River,  Florida. 


The  Leading  Wood-Beam 
Reversible  Plow. 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
oarload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada 
Smafipi  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  in 
NewYork.  We  guarantkb  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleaclied,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
llty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON.  STROUP  A  CO., 

Mention  this  paver.  166  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association  •  Hurry  Oo.,V»., 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Eras 
olrcular 


CilUkIV  Q  inr  Flee  Virginia  Grass  and  Stock 
uUnni  ulUL.  Farm,  near  large  city;  737 
acres;  300  In  cultivation,  257  In  grass,  180  In  wood¬ 
land;  100  acres  are  tine  river  bottoms.  Absolutely 
inexhaustible;  uplands  rich;  farm  well  fenced  and 
watered.  Nice  residence  on  commancing  situation; 
eminently  healthy ;  ample  outbuildings,  everything 
in  good  repair.  Average  20  per  cent  net  profit  an¬ 
nually.  Price  $13,100 

W.  G.  STEVENS.  Houston,  Ya. 


Send  for 
Circulars 


Profits  in  Fruit  Crowing 

Will  be  made  bv  all  planting  orchards  of  Japan 
Plums  and  Hardy  Peaches.  HENRY  LUTTS. 
Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  grows  Pear,  Plum.  Peacn  and 
Quince  Trees  of  the  best  quality.  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Price-List  to  all.  Mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


AL8IKE  CLOVER 


SIZES  FOR  ONE.  TWO  OR  THREE  HORSES. 

NOW  OFFERED,  with  Foot-Latch,  High  Standard,  Straight  Cutter,  Auto 
mafic  Jointer,  or  Rolling  Caster  Coulter. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO.,'//  CH  CLPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


Oil  C  300  farms.  Two  fruit  farms  at  a  great 
0ALL.  bargain.  Circulars  Fre  e. 

J.  H.  BK1STOR,  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 


Valuable  for  hay  or  pasture.  Send  for  leaflet  (free) 
regarding  Its  culture  and  uses. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO., 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y 


AKTLAND  FARMS.— Book  and  map  FREE 
.  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  Easton,  Md. 


READER  ™  RARE  flowers 

m0Wmmw  choice  only,  address  Kills  Bros., 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  Free. 


■v/  REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

rming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  |  I  |  "J  9T% 

use  of  the  celebrated  ■  CL  rC  I  I  La  I  Ai  CL  aC 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 
$1.25  per  bushel;  $3.50  per  barrel. 
J.  BUTLER,  EvereitstowD,  N.  J. 


in  the 
WORLD  ! 


bushels  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes 
OUU  for  sale.  Price.  $3  per  barrel;  no  charge  for 
barrel.  Address  J.  G.  HERMAN,  Port  Gibson,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y. 


13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 

OLEVELAKTD,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
brands  of  Fertilizers. 


rnn  C  11  C  —30  bushels  Rural  New-Yorker  No  2 
lUn  dHLCi  Potatoes.  Price.  $1.25  here  for  tO 
pounds.  Will  ship  in  barrels  or  sacks  as  wished. 
FBED.  SIMMON8,ibauquolt,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER  Is  warranted  water¬ 
proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  storm.  The 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Bewareof  imitations.  Don't 
buy  a  enat  if  the  “Fish  Brand"  is  noton  It.  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  tree.  A.  J.  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  & 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  tbe  posts.  Best  in  tbs 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Mat  hints, 
Wirt,  ete.,  at  wholesale  direst  is 
Farmers'  where  1  have  ae  2  f-ai. 
Catalogue  free,  address  the  sua- 
nfactnrer,  S.  H.  GABRITT, 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


You  want  reliable  Seeds,  that  will  grow  and  are  true  to 
n«me.  We  grow  and  sell  such.  We  know  they  will  grow 
If  g  ven  a  chance,  o*  cause  we  test  them.  Our  teed  Book 
f  r  1  893  te  ls  all  about  Seed«  and  Plants.  It  Is  sent  free 
if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Y-  rker 

F.  W.  RITTKR  <fe  CO.,  Seedsmen,  150  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


100 

Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


■  ■  Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and  TUVWifi  PDTCni 

I  other  paiasiticaltroublcs.  “The  I  M  T  |V|  IJ  -  I  K  r  \  I  I 

I  M  k|  Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended  UllUvJUL. 

I  B  and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

I  ■■■■  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS, 


Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Kngineer  !  No 
Danger!  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  16  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


VOL.  LII. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  8,  1893. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  NEW  HYBRID  BARLEY. 

I  have  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  mail  some  samples 
of  the  hybrids  obtained  from  a  cross  of  a  variety  of 
two-rowed  barley  known  as  “Swedish,”  and  a  six- 
rowed  sort  known  as  “  Baxter’s,”  the  result  of  a  cross 
which  was  made  by  me  in  the  summer  of  1889.  I  have 
inclosed  also  a  sample  head  of  each  of  the  parent 
sorts.  The  two-rowed  barley  was  used  as  the  female, 
hence  the  sports  have  all  sprung  from  two-rowed 
seed.  It  can  he  seen  that  this  lot  of  heads  show  a 
number  of  intermediate  forms  between  pure  two- 
rowed  and  pure  six-rowed. 

I  have  found  a  great 
variation  in  the  size  of  the 
two  rows  of  kernels  on  each 
side  which  have  been  added , 
and  which  are  merely  indi¬ 
cated  by  undeveloped  chaf¬ 
fy  scales  in  the  two-rowed 
head.  In  some  instances 
these  kernels  are  quite 
small,  in  others  they  are 
almost  uniform  in  size  with 
those  in  the  lateral  rows. 

The  heads  on  different 
plants  sport  very  much, 
hut  those  on  the  same  plant 
are  closely  alike.  [Among 
our  rye-wheat  hybrids  we 
have  never  found  that  heads 
of  the  same  plant  varied. 

Eds.]  In  time  of  ripening 
these  crosses  vary  from 
July  29  to  August  8.  The 
heads  also  vary  very  much 
in  length,  and  also  in  length 
of  heard. 

These  have  all  been 
grown  from  two  kernels 
obtained  by  a  cross  made 
in  1889,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  from  one 
original  kernel,  which 
showed  from  the  first  a 
great  tendency  to  sport.  I 
have  examples  of  all  forms 
of  variation  from  pure  two- 
rowed  to  pure  and  even- 
grown  six-rowed,  all  from 
these  two  kernels  of  two- 
rowed  seed.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  separate  them 
into  groups,  and  a  few  of 
the  types  last  season  proved 
to  be  fairly  well  fixed, 
while  others  sported  very 
much.  In  form  of  kernel 
there  is  also  very  great 
variation.  In  the  six-rowed 
parent,  male,  the  kernel  is 
short,  thick  and  rounded  ; 
in  the  two-rowed,  female,  flat,  longer  and  larger. 

The  straw  varied  much  in  stiffness,  some  plots  being 
completely  lodged  during  the  past  season,  while 
others  adjacent  'and  exposed  to  the  same  conditions 
remained  standing.  wm.  saunders. 

Director  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Dominion  of  Canada. 

[A  trial  quantity  of  Prof.  Saunders’s  barley  crosses 
was  planted  im  one  long  drill  in  the  garden  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  last,  spring.  The  plants  grew  vigor¬ 
ously  until  they  began  to4head  out,  when  they  became 
so  infested  with  rust  that  the  most  we  could  learn 
from  the  trial  was  that  the  heads  varied  much  as 
Prof.  Saunders  describes.  The  illustrations,  Fig.  93, 
show  photo  portraits  of  heads  raised  in  Canada  by 
Prof.  Saunders. — Eds.] 


AMONG  THE  DORSET  HORNED  SHEEP. 

[Editorial  Correspondence.] 

Keeping  Sheep  on  High-Priced  Land. 

Beautiful  for  situation  is  the  home  and  farm  of  T.  S. 
Cooper,  President  of  the  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association.  The  farm  is  located  in  the  broad  and  fer¬ 
tile  Saucon  Valley,  just  outside  the  little  hamlet  of 
Coopersburgb,  about  a  dozen  miles  south  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.  Directly  to  the  north,  looking  up  the 
valley,  looms  Lehigh  Mountain,  while  ranges  of 
hills  bound  either  side. 


“How  much  land  have  you  here?”  I  asked  Mr. 
Cooper,  whom  I  found  snugly  ensconced  in  a  neat  and 
commodious  office,  forming  a  part  of  the  tasty  cot¬ 
tage  in  which  he  dwells. 

“  About  200  acres ;  but  I  get  as  much  from  one  acre 
of  it  as  most  of  my  neighbors  get  from  three  of  theirs, 
so  its  capacity  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  acres.” 

“  How  long  have  you  owned  the  place?” 

“  Ever  since  I  owned  anything.  I  was  born  here. 
This  is  the  old  homestead,  although  I  have  made  some 
additions.  This  is  the  old  Peter  Cooper  farm.” 

“  The  man  o*  whose  memory  New  York  boasts  ?” 

“  No,  and  probably  not  related  to  him,  unless  dis¬ 
tantly.” 

“  What  is  the  average  price  of  farm  land  in  this 
vicinity  ?  ” 


“  About  $125  per  acre,  though  I  paid  considerably 
more  for  some  I  purchased.  You  ought  to  visit  us  in 
the  summer  to  see  the  soil,  and  how  productive  it  is.” 

The  sheep,  horse  and  tool  barns  are  in  the  rear  of 
the  dwelling  house,  and  theigeneral  arrangement  much 
resembles  a  capital  T.  The  upright  part  contains  the 
horse  stables,  harness  rooms,  etc.,  with  storage  over¬ 
head.  Few  horses  are  kept  except  what  are  needed  to 
do  the  work  of  the  place.  A  Welch  pony  mare  and  a 
couple  of  her  colts  were  about  the  only  exceptions. 
These  sturdy  little  animals,  broad  of  chest  and  deep 
of  shoulder,  probably  com¬ 
bine  more  strength  and  en¬ 
durance  for  their  size  than 
any  other  equine  extant. 

The  right  of  the  crossbar 
of  our  letter  T  represents 
tool  and  storage  rooms,  etc. , 
while  in  the  left  are  the 
sheep  pens  with  hay  lofts 
overhead.  These  structures 
are  all  substantially  built 
of  wood,  with  vertical  sid¬ 
ing  well  battened,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  slate. 
There  are  a  number  of 
sheep  pens,  thus  dividing 
up  the  flocks  into  smaller 
numbers. 

How  the  Sheep  Are  Made 
Comfortable. 

“Of  what  is  the  floor  com¬ 
posed  ?  ”  I  inquired,  as  the 
heavy  coating  of  straw 
rendered  it  invisible. 

“Of  clay,  which  makes  an 
excellent  floor.  You  notice 
the  feed  racks  are  all  around 
the  outside  of  the  building. 
(A  picture  of  one  of  these 
racks  is  shown  at  Fig.  94, 
reprinted  from  last  year’s 
R.  N.-Y.)  The  hay  is 
thrown  down  from  above 
into  these  without  getting 
any  chaff  into  the  sheep’s 
wool.  The  upper  part  of 
the  racks  is  made  tight, 
and  the  lower  slatted,  so 
that  the  chaff  and  seeds 
cannot  rattle  down  into 
the  wool  while  the  sheep 
are  feeding.” 

“  What  is  the  object  of 
these  small  pens  off  from 
the  others  ?  ” 

“Those  are  to  allow  the 
lambs  a  little  extra  feed. 
You  see  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  which  only  a  lamb  can 
get  through,  and  a  trough  inside  always  contains  feed 
for  them.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

“  Hay  and  whole  corn  in  the  morning.  I  prefer 
clover  hay,  but  can’t  always  get  it.  At  night  I  always 
feed  ensilage  and  bran,  and  corn  and  cob  meal  equal 
par(s  by  measure,  with  a  little  old-process  linseed 
cake,  about  a  peck  for  60  sheep.  I  get  this  latter 
fresh  from  Philadelphia,  and  consider  it  worth  more 
than  any  other.  Of  this  mixture,  I  feed  about  a  pint 
to  each  sheep  ” 

“  Have  you  any  special  rule  for  feeding  ?” 

“Yes;  my  general  rule  is  to  feed  everything  and 
anything  the  animals  will  eat,  and  so  to  feed  them 
that  they  are  always  looking  for  more.  I  watch 
the  manure  to  see  whetner  they  are  being  fed  right, 
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and  can  tell  from  that  how  to  regulate  the  feed.” 

“Do  you  consider  ensilage  better  than  roots  for 
sheep  ?  ” 

“  No,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  roots  for  a  succulent 
feed,  but  it  costs  too  much  to  raise  them  with  the 
high  price  of  labor.  Our  land  is  so  rich  that  we  can 
grow  them  well,  but  ensilage  is  much  cheaper.” 

“  How  many  times  a  day  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

“  Only  twice.  We  begin  about  4  o’clock,  morning 
and  afternoon.” 

“  Do  you  sell  any  hay  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  great  deal.  We  know  how  to  make  good 
hay  here.  If  the  weather  prospects  are  favorable,  we 
start  the  mower  in  the  morning.  We  use  the  Eureka, 
wide-cut,  the  best  mower  made  for  level  land  like 
ours.  Then  we  follow  with  the  tedder,  get  the  hay 
thoroughly  dry,  but  not  so  that  the  leaves  will  all 
rattle  off,  and  put  it  into  the  harn  the  same  day.  We 
can  sell  this  hay  for  almost  any  price  we  may  ask,  to 
the  horsemen  in  Allentown,” 

“  Do  you  use  a  horse  fork  ?  ” 

“Yes,  the  double  harpoon  with  a  carrier.” 

The  Good  Points  of  a  Dorset. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  importing  and  breeding 
Dorsets  ?  ” 

“  For  the  past  four  years.” 

“  Why  do  you  like  them  so  well  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  think  they  are  the  grandest  and  most 
profitable  sheep  in  existence.  For  early  lambs  they 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  will  take  the  ram  whenever 
empty,  and  so  will  produce  lambs  at  any  desired  time 
of  year.  I  had  at  Christmas  at  least  60  lambs  that 
would  average  over  50  pounds  apiece,  and  had  * 
wished  to  sell  them  for  butchering,  they  would  have 
brought  me  as  much  per  head  as  three  of  the  same 
weight  will  bring  the  first  of  May.  By  selling  the 
lambs  when  so  young,  say  three  months,  the  ewes 
get  a  good  rest,  and  will  get  fat  on  good  clover  hay.” 
“  How  are  they  for  mutton  and  wool  ?  ” 

“They  are  as  good  sheep  for  these  purposes  as  any 
I  have  ever  had.  They  are  truly  the  rent-paying 
breed,  as  they  are  called  in  England.-’ 

“  Where  do  you  sell  the  most  Dorsets  ?  ” 

“  I  sell  them  to  breeders  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  now  I  make  my  largest  sales  to  parties  to 
whom  I  sold  before.  I  have  sold  as  many  as  35  to  a 
single  buyer.  Those  who  try  them  are  soon  convinced 
that  they  are  the  breed  wanted.’ 

“  Why  are  they  meeting  such  a  demand  just  now  ?  ” 
“  Because  of  their  special  value  in  raising  early 
lambs.  This  branch  of  sheep  husbandry  is  attracting 
more  attention  in  recent  years.” 

“Do  you  raise  many  sheep  besides  those  you  import? 
“Yes;  I  also  let  out  a  good  many  to 
farmers  around  here  on  shares.  I  furnish 
the  sheep  and  they  give  me  halt  the 
produce,  while  I  reserve  the  privilege  of 
buying  any  of  their  share  that  1  may 
wish,  at  two  cents  per  pound  above 
the  market  price.  In  this  way  I  make 
sure  of  getting  all  of  the  best  lambs.” 

“  How  much  will  such  sheep  as  those 
now  in  the  pens  shear  ?  ” 

“  Probably  about  10  pounds  each. 

You  see  it  is  a  fine  long  staple.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  wools  for  the  manufac¬ 
tories.  ” 

“  Are  the  sheep  prolific  breeders  ?  ” 

“  Very  ;  many  of  these  now  here  have 
two  lambs,  and  they  are  always  excel¬ 
lent  milkers.” 

It  was  cold  and  blustering  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  the  day  after  the  bliz¬ 
zard  that  passed  over  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  sheep  were  confined  in 
the  barn,  which,  by  the  way,  was  well 
lighted  with  numerous  windows.  “  Do 
you  keep  the  sheep  confined  all  the 
time  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  No,  we  let  them  out  into  the  yards. 

Sheep  don't  mind  the  cold,  but  must  be 
kept  from  storms  and  high  winds.” 

“  Do  sheep  need  much  water  ?  ” 

“Yes;  they  must  have  it.  All  our  water  comes 
from  a  spring  through  pipes.  There  are  32  hydrants 
on  the  place.” 

We  went  into  the  pens  among  the  sheep.  They  were 
very  tame  permitting  themselves  to  be  handled  by  a 
stranger.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  none  of  that 
timidity  common  among  sheep.  This  is  probably  what 
renders  them  “  dog-proof,”  as  a  sheep  which  runs  and 
shows  fear  will  often  be  chased  when  it  would  not  be 
otherwise.  F-  H- 

R.  N.-Y.— At  Fig.  95  is  shown  a  picture  of  the 
Dorset  ram,  Royal  Windsor,  No.  233,  now  used  by  Mr. 
Cooper  in  his  flocks.  As  represented,  he  is  a  fine 
animal.  We  presume  this  represents  the  ideal  Dorset — 
what  the  breed  ought  to  be  after  years  of  skillful 
breeding. 


“TANKAGE”  GOES  UP  HEAD. 

As  “  the  odor  of  guano  is  abroad  in  the  land,”  my 
mind  reverts  to  an  inquiry  I  made  of  The  Rukal  about 
a  year  since,  which  was,  “Why  are  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonia  in  tankage  worth  less  than  in  other  forms? 

I  expressed  my  belief  that,  being  derived  from  animal 
matter  and  pure  bone,  they  would  prove  in  practice  as 
efficient  as  the  same  elements  derived  from  other 
sources.  Sustaining  my  belief  by  acts,  I  ordered  a  car 
of  tankage  and  dried  blood — 11  tons  of  the  former  and 
1  of  the  latter.  The  tankage  was  as  fine  as  any  guano 
or  chemical  fertilizer  could  be  ;  indeed  so  fine  and  dry 
was  it  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  moisten  it  slightly 
when  using  it  broadcast.  It  analyzed  7  to  1%  percent 
of  ammonia  and  30  to  32  per  cent  of  bone  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  dried  blood  contained  16  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia.  Now  for  practical  results  : 

On  Wonder  beans  I  used  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre 
broadcast,  and  the  results  were  better  than  those  from 


A  Handy  Sheep  Feeding  Rack.  Fig.  94. 


60  two-horse  loads  of  stable  manure,  costing  $1  per 
load  and  hauling.  On  water-melons  I  used  one  pound 
to  the  hill,  and  raised  far  better  melons  than  ever  with 
the  best  stable  manure  and  ground  bone,  though  these 
latter  cost  per  acre  fully  eight  times  what  tankage  did. 
With  tankage  alone  and  only  two  cultivations — one 
simply  running  the  Acme  harrow  through  the  soil — few 
of  the  melons  were  under  40  pounds,  while  the  majority 
went  much  above  that,  some  reaching  56  pounds.  On 
corn,  tankage  was  'equally  good,  while  tankage,  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre  on  land  planted  in  Salzer’s  Farm 
beans  made  at  the  rate  of  150  bushels  per  acre.  Cante- 
loupes  were  as  fine  as  ever  gro  wn.  Pearl  Cosmas  yielded 
three  times  as  much  as  ever  before.  Onions  were  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

One  fact  was  particularly  prominent — there  was  not 
a  fired  leaf  or  plant  on  the  whole  place,  though  dry 
weather  never  failed  to  develop  such  when  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  stable  manure  and  bone  were  used.  Last 
year  tankage  was  laid  down  here  for  something  less 


than  $22  per  ton.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  so 
highly  appreciated  that  the  price  has  been  advanced 
so  that  it  would  cost  $26.60  per  ton.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  percentage  of  potash  as  each  might  pre¬ 
fer,  (I  am  adding  seven  per  cent  this  year)  and  ground 
plaster  to  complete,  we  have  a  fertilizer  good  for  cab¬ 
bages,  onions,  melons  or  any  other  crop.  This  tank¬ 
age  in  my  practical  experience  was  more  beneficial, 
ton  for  ton,  than  chemical  fertilizers  bought  in  New 
York  city  costing  $56.40  per  ton  laid  down  here.  No 
one  in  this  section  has  used  the  quantity  of  stable 
manure  per  acre  that  I  have,  and  I  have  for  several 
years  bought  hundreds  of  loads  from  livery  stables, 
but  this  season  I  am  using  only  what  I  make  at  home, 
and  unless  tankage  should  take  a  still  greater  rise  in 
price,  I  will  substitute  it  entirely,  only  buying  40  per 
cent  of  potash  and  plaster  to  combine  with  it.  Why 


not  use  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  ground  bone,  as 
the  meal  can  be  got  at  home  and  analysis  shows  it 
contains  seven  to  eight  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  three 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid?  Because,  during  four 
years’  use  of  it  a  week  of  dry  weather  never  failed  to 
show  severe  firing  of  all  plants.  So  much  was  this 
the  case  that  before  I  tried  tankage,  1  had  determined 
never  to  put  another  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  on 
land  cultivated  by  me.  Theoretically  it  is  all  right, 
but  practically,  with  me,  it  is  all  wrong.  Tankage 
such  as  I  used  has  so  far  proved  the  one  particular 
fertilizer,  I  had  sought,  giving  results  never  before 
attained  and  that  at  one-third  the  cost  of  other  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  tankage  alone  on  beets,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
and  other  vegetables  was  equally  desirable.  A.  w.  s. 

Americus,  Ga.  _ 


THE  FARMER’S  GARDEN. 

A  railroadman’s  onion  culture. 

At  the  Delaney  farmers’  institute  the  question  was 
asked  whether  onions  could  be  successfully  grown  in 
that  vicinity.  No  farmer  present  seemed  to  know, 
and  Mr.  Harris  was  called  for.  He  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  farmer’s  wife  and  garden,  in  which  he 
said : 

“  Farm  produce,  in  many  cases,  will  not  sell  for 
half  of  what  it  formerly  brought,  and  work  cannot  be 
done  in  the  old  way  and  leave  any  profit.  Farmers 
cannot  afford  to  buy  fruits  and  vegetables  The  place 
to  begin  to  do  better  is  at  home.  Work  in  the  garden 
is  not  a  part  of  woman’s  labor.  Some  men  compel  their 
wives  to  do  all  the  work  done  in  the  gardens  and  then 
brag  of  having  the  best  gardens  in  town.  Choose  a 
place  near  the  house,  free  from  shade  trees,  which 
slopes  toward  the  south,  if  possibe.  You  will  not  have 
an  early  garden  on  a  northern  slope.  In  the  fall  ma¬ 
nure  heavily  with  long,  coarse  manure  and  plow  under. 
A  cold,  clay  soil  is  always  benefited  by  underdraining. 
Leave  at  each  end  a  head-land  on  which  to  turn.  Make 
a  plan,  some  winter  evening,  and  mark  out  in  long 
rows  of  different  widths,  according  to  the  crop  to  be 
grown,  as  this  will  help  you  the  following  season.  A 
rotation  should  be  practiced.  Different  elements  of 
fertility  are  required  by  the  different  plants,  and  one 
should  know  what  element  each  vegetable  takes  the 
most  of.  Strawberries  and  potatoes  exhaust  the  soil 
of  potash,  and  should  not  follow  each  other  without 
special  fertilizing.  A  hot-bed  should  be  made  ;  from 
March  10  to  20  for  this  location,  is  a  good  time  to  start 
the  plants.  With  good  ones,  we  can  have  cabbages, 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  etc.,  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
by  starting  them  in  a  hot-bed.  Let  the  rows  be  wide 
enough  so  that  you  can  drive  a  horse  and 
harrow  between  them.  Land  is  cheap?r 
than  labor.  This  will  save  a  good  deal 
of  work.  Make  provision  for  small 
fruits.  There  is  nothing  that  will  give 
you  more  comfort,  save  your  wife  more 
work,  and  preserve  your  health  like  a 
good  supply  of  ripe,  fresh  fruit.  As  soon 
as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  plow 
enough  to  plant  the  early  vegetables — 
no  more.  Unless  your  soil  is  dry  and 
gravelly,  the  less  you  get  on  it  with  a 
horse  the  better.  Other  plowings  follow 
as  you  need  the  ground. 

Give  a  place  to  herbs  and  flowers. 
The  first  home  God  made  for  man  was 
a  garden,  and  ne  made  to  grow  trees 
that  were  pleasant  to  the  sight,  showing 
that  our  Creator  wishes  us  to  have  our 
homes  as  beautiful  as  Nature  can  make 
them.  We  are  told  that  when  God  cursed 
man  he  drove  him  from  the  garden,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  curse  to  have  to 
live  in  or  near  some  gardens.  At  the 
home  of  one  young  married  couple  I 
saw  a  herd  of  cows,  40  turkeys  and  50 
hens  in  the  front  door  yard.  Does  such 
a  place  look  like  home  ?  Children  leave 
such  homes  because  they  are  such  only 
in  name.  It  is  the  parents’  duty  to  make  home  the 
one  beautiful  spot  on  earth.  “  I  have  no  time  to  make 
garden  ”  is  often  urged.  The  most  successful  farmers 
have  the  best  gardens.  There  is  no  part  of  the  farm 
that  pays  a  better  profit,  and  they  know  it.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  those  who  fail  in  farming  have  no 
garden. 

In  common  with  others,  I  supposed  that  onions  could 
be  grown  only  on  certain  soils  and  in  certain  localities. 
This  may  be  true  as  far  as  growing  them  largely  for 
market  is  concerned,  but  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that 
they  cannot  be  grown  successfully  by  every  farmer 
for  family  use.  My  poor  cold  clay  soil  did  not  seem 
a  good  place  for  them,  but  after  reading  the  New 
Onion  Culture  I  tried  it.  I  started  my  plants  in  the 
hot-bed  and  when  as  large  as  a  pipe  stem  I  trans¬ 
planted.  A  spot  which  had  been  heavily  manured  for 
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cabbage  the  year  before  was  covered  with  the  hen 
house  sweepings  which  contained  ichaff,  coal  ashes, 
road  dust  and  the  droppings  of  the  hens.  These  were 
well  worked  into  the  soil  before  the  onions  were  set. 
Some  weighed  1%  pound  and  from  a  15-cent  package 
of  Prizetakers  I  grew  four  bushels  of  superb  onions. 
I  take  American  Gardening  and  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  all  farmers  do  not.  Its  suggestions  are 
valuable.” 

The  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  Harris  were  beautiful, 
and  the  railroad  man  put  the  farmers  to  rout.  c.  e.  c. 


SHORT  AGRICULTURAL  COURSE  AT  CORNELL. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  very  glad  to  receive  a  letter  like  the 
following.  We  have  done  our  best  to  help  inaugurate 
this  short  winter  agricultural  course  and  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  feel  that  we  have  been  of  some  service: 

“  I  am  attending  the  short  course  in  agriculture  here 
at  Cornell,  the  announcement  of  which  I  first  saw  in 
the  columns  of  The  Rural.  This  is  indeed  a  wonder¬ 
ful  chance  for  young  farmers  to  get  an  education 
directly  in  the  line  of  their  business,  and  I  hope 
another  winter  will  find  a  much  larger  number  here. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  rotden  e.  paul.” 


Pioneers  in  the  Short  Course. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  see  the  names  of  those  attending  the  short 
course  in  agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  Ten 
in  the  list  are  post-graduates,  and  of  course  the 
faculty  are  justly  proud  of  it,  as  the  per  cent  of 
post-graduate  students  in  a  course  is  an  indication 
of  its  value  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction. 

I  am  informed  that  the  percentage  of  post-gra¬ 
duates  in  the  agricultural  course  is  next  to  the 
largest  if  not  the  largest  in  any  department  in 
the  University  :  109  students  are  registered  in  all 
the  agricultural  courses,  showing  that  agriculture 
is  attracting  some  attention  and  that  all  the  boys 
have  not  given  up  the  farm,  and  why  should 
they,  for  doesn’t  the  farm  call  for  the  best  of  our 
sons  ?  Once  it  seemed  as  if  any  one  could  be  a  farmer, 
and  by  some  the  same  notion  is  entertained  at  the 
present  time;  but  let  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  try,  and 
they  will  find  out  that  a  little  scientific  knowledge 
comes  very  handy.  I  often  think  that  the  low  prices 
of  farm  produce  are  among  the  greatest  blessings  that 
have  ever  befallen  the  American  people;  for  their  con¬ 
dition  in  spite  of  them  shows  the  world  what  they  are 
made  of.  Never  has  a  call  for  anything  been  made  on 
them  but  that  an  ever-ready  Yankee  “got  there,”  and 
I  feel  sure  that  they  will  solve  this  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  by  giving  their  sons  and  daughters  that  knowl¬ 
edge  that  will  help  them  to  overcome  every  difficulty 
as  soon  as  it  presents  itself.  Cayuga  County  was  the 
first  to  apply  for  instruction  under  the  short  course  in 
agriculture,  and  she  has  sent  a  larger  number  than 
any  other  in  the  Empire  State,  and  she  should  send 
twice  as  many  more,  and  I  am  sure  more  would  have 
come  if  we  old  boys  could  be  spared  from  the  farm; 
but  hereafter  we'll  do  the  chores  and  mind  the  dairy 
while  the  boys  get  the  instruction  and  bring  it  home. 

Now  just  one  word  to  the  fathers  :  Give  the  boys  a 
chance  to  use  the  knowledge  they  have  obtained,  and 
perhaps  they  may  brush  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  old 
people  s  eyes.  I  am  advised  that  every  professor  who 
has  a  class  in  the  short  course  is  exerting  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  make  it  a  success  ;  and  it  will  be  a  suc¬ 
cess,  for  is  not  Prof.  Roberts  at  its  head,  and  is  not  his 
motto  “Never  fail?”  Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  B 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  are  the  names  of  those  in  the  first 
class.  They  will  be  marked  men  in  after  years  when 
the  class  numbers  500  instead  of  50. 

SHORT  COURSE. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Baird,  J.  C... . Wayne 

Baker,  L.  A. ....... .........  Cayuga 

Barger,  W.  J . Schoharie 

Blakeman,  W.  S . Wayne 

Bloomlngaale,  J  M . . . .  Rensselaer 

Bugbee,  W . Niagara 

Bull,  H. . Orange 

Bush,  H.  C . Cayuga 

Cole,  B.  J . .Erie 

Cooper,  H.  M . Steuben 

Corwin,  E.  C. . . Cayuga 

Devendorf,  W.  E . Onondaga 

Foulks,  C.  J . Dutchess 

Glddlngs,  F.  N . Onondaga 

Hall,  W.  J . Niagara 

Hopkins,  W.  F . Niagara 

Hungerford,  S . Tompkins 

Hutton,  F.  A . Washington 

k . Niagara 

McClure,  J.  H . Pennsylvania 

McEwen,  E.  C . St.  Lawrence 

McLallen,  H.  C . Tompkins 

McNamara,  J.  J . Ontario 

Moore,  C.  H . Broome 

Myers,  M.  8 . Schoharie 

Palmer,  S . Canada 

Paul,  R.  E . Cayuga 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Perry,  C.  E . 8t.  Lawrence 

I  ettys,  J.  8 . Washington 

A'  ® . Delaware 

Richardson,  W.  D. 

Fredericksburg,  Va 

Rowland,  E.  R . Cayuga 

Row lan d,  J.  B.......,.,  Uavuira 

Smith,  C.  E . Saratoga 

Spurr,  C.  J . Chenango 

SchuBter,  J.  J  —  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J 

Shephard,  L.  M . Onondaga 

Wager,  W.  J . Cayuga 

Welch,  M.  W . Wayne 

Q . Westchester 

Wright,  C.  W . Broome 

Wyman,  C.  W. 

Manchester  Center,  Vt 

Nichols,  Wm . Sullivan 

Truman,  G.  S . Tioga 

W ood,  J.  J.  . Steuben 

Burns,  F.F  . Kings 

Hatch,  F . Tompkins 

Dewey,  C.  W . Monroe 

SPECIAL. 

March,  Allen . Pennsylvania 

Henry,  L.  H  . Ontario 


Notes  on  the  Short  Course. 

The  following-  extracts  from  a  personal  letter  from 
a  New  York  State  farmer  may  be  interesting: 

“  In  the  Cornell  dairy  some  of  the  students  were  re¬ 
ceiving  instructions  in  churning  and  the  use  of  the 
Babcock  tester,  showing  that  they  were  being  taught 
from  actual  experience.  Sheep  feeding  was  explained 


by„Prof.  Watson,  but  little  of  novel  value  could  be 
said,  as  sufficient  data  had  not  been  accumulated,  but 
the  subject  will  be  explained  more  at  large  on  future 
occasions.  Prof.  Rice  was  caponizing  a  young  cock¬ 
erel  in  the  way  of  instructing  some  of  his  class.  After 
he  had  performed  the  operation,  one  of  the  students 
was  given  a  chance  to  do  likewise.  The  cows  were 
found  in  the  covered  barnyard,  where  they  were  out 
for  water  and  exercise.  I  could  not  examine  them 
very  closely,  for  I  did  not  have  my  rubber  boots  on. 
It  was  thought  by  most  of  the  visitors  that  more  ab¬ 
sorbents  could  be  profitably  used  here  for  the  comfort 
of  the  cows  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  sight-seers.  The 
former  were  all  dishorned  and  ran  together  like  a  lot 
of  sheep,  showing  the  advisability  of  the  process 
where  a  large  number  of  animals  occupy  small  quarters. 
The  horses  of  the  station  were  being  looked  over  by 
the  agricultural  students,  who  had  to  take  notes  of 
each  animal,  preparatory  to  a  sham  auction  at  which 
they  were  to  bid  on  them,  and  records  of  the  highest 
bid  and  the  man  who  made  it  were  kept  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  judgment  of  some  experts  who  had 
passed  upon  the  merits  and  price  of  each  animal. 
This  was  thought  to  be  the  best  way  of  instructing 
the  students  as  to  how  to  j-udge  a  horse,  by  Prof. 
Roberts,  who  acted  as  auctioneer. 

“  All  the  students  questioned  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  ‘  short  course  in  agriculture,’  some  say¬ 
ing  they  wished  they  could  take  a  two  years’  course, 


Improved  Caponizing  Canula.  Fig.  96. 


while  almost  every  one  said,  ‘  I  want  to  come  back 
next  winter,’  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  one  who  has 
attended  the  course  the  past  winter  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  improve  on  what  he  has  already 
learned.  Give  the  boy  a  chance,  for,  ‘  as  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree  is  inclined.’  ” 


CAPONIZING,  HUMANE  vs.  CRUEL. 

It  was  with  much  interest  that  I  noted  the  article 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  March  11,  entitled 
“French  Caponizing  With  Fingers.”  That  such  a 
method  is  still  in  vogue  proves  conclusively  that  there 
are  some  operators  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  common  humanity.  If  the  operator  were  to  work 
on  a  horse,  bull  or  pig,  I  would  not  wonder  at  the  free 
introduction  and  use  of  the  fingers,  but  when  this 
method  is  persisted  in  and  the  frail  structure  of  a 
cockerel  two  or  three  months  old  is  wrecked  by  the 
introduction  of  large  and  clumsy  fingers,  humanity 
calls  a  halt — and  justly  so.  Why  subject  the  bird  to 
such  unnecessarily  cruel  treatment — treatment  that 
not  one  shade  of  an  excuse  can  justify  ?  In  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  when  “  good  fat  capon 
lined”  the  inner-man  to  such  a  gratifying  degree,  and 
when  in  the  old  countries  this  inestimable  bird  was 
included  in  the  renting  of  estates  as  an  important 
factor,  the  fingers  were  the  only  known  instruments 
in  caponizing,  together  with  any  edged  tool  wherewith 
an  incision  could  be  made.  If  one  capon  resulted 
from  10  operations  the  operator  was  content.  The 
“failures”  graced  the  tables  of  the  servants  while  the 
noble  capon  was  fattened  as  higher  fare. 

In  later  years  caponizing  has  become  a  business  con¬ 
ducted  on  business  principles  and  as  a  source  of  great 
revenue.  The  method  now  used  simplifies  the  opera¬ 
tion,  makes  it  almost  painless  for  the  bird,  and,  (a 
preeminently  important  point)  guards  against  all 
danger  from  “  slips.”  The  location  of  the  testicles, 
together  with  their  very  close  connection  with  one  of 
the  principal  arteries  of  the  bird,  demands  the  utmost 
care  in  their  extraction  :  1.  The  least  rupture  kills 
the  bird.  2.  Any  small  particle  of  the  testicle  remain- 
ing  in  the  bird  causes  that  organ  to  grow  again,  mak¬ 
ing  a  “  slip’”  rendering  the  bird  useless  as  to  the  object 
desired,  and  his  latter  state  is  worse  than  the  first. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pluck  the  bird ;  the  removal 
of  a  few  feathers  from  the  upper  part  of  the  last  two 
ribs  and  just  in  front  of  the  thigh  joint  is  all  the  pluck¬ 
ing  required.  The  incision  (one  inch  long)  is  made 
between  these  two  ribs  while  drawing'the  skin  tightly. 
After  the  operation,  the  skin  slips  back  to  its  place, 
the  wound  heals  naturally,  and  no  sewing  is  required. 
The  bird  is  its  own  surgeon  and  an  able  one.  While 
the  spreaders  are  holding  the  cut  open,  the  canula, 
Jig.  96  (with  its  loop  of  fine  steel  wire),  is  inserted,  the 
testicle  is  inclosed  within  the  loop,  the  wire  drawn 
up  tightly  from  the  threading  end.  and  the  testicles 
thus  brought  away  wholly,  securely  and  almost  pain¬ 
lessly. 


In  this  way  the  operator  has  a  full  view  of  the  bird’s 
interior,  and  every  point  is  before  his  eye,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  the  operation  successful  in  every  respect.  What 
a  contrast  to  cutting  open  the  bird’s  belly,  and  then 
going  on  a  “  blind  hunt  ”  armed  with  a  forefinger  to  at¬ 
tack  one  of  the  most  delicate  organs  of  the  fowl.  There 
is  but  one  commendable  point  in  the  latter  method  :  it 
has  been  given  a  foreign  title.  geo.  p.  pilling. 


[Hyary  query  must  be  acoompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertlslntt  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  SHEEP  TALK. 

FEEDING  CROPS  TO  THE  WOOLY  MIDDLEMAN. 

O.  H.  j U. ,  Yellow  Creek,  Pa. — Can  I  keep  sheep  with 
profit  by  buying  late  in  the  fall  and  feeding  corn 
fodder,  hay,  straw  and  corn  and  selling  directly  after 
shearing  ;  if  so,  what  breed  should  I  keep  and  how 
should  I  proceed  ?  I  have  no  pasture.  My  main  object 
would  be  to  feed  on  the  farm  the  roughage  and  grain 
feed  raised  there. 

Ans. — It  will  hardly  pay  a  man  to  go  into  the  winter 
feeding  of  sheep  for  a  single  year.  It  may,  and  it 
may  not.  Some  years  it  will.  The  trouble  with 
itinerant  feeding  is  that  it  costs  considerably  to 
fit  up  one’s  folds  and  then  there  are  years  when, 
even  with  the  best  of  care  in  buying  and  selling 
and  the  skill  in  even  feeding,  one  will  scarcely 
more  than  get  out  whole,  having  only  the  manure 
for  pay  for  labor  and  profit  in  the  operation.  But 
any  man  who  will  go  into  the  business  to  stay, 
and  who  will  properly  fit  up  his  quarters  and  put 
in  the  right  kinds  of  stock,  provide  the  proper  foods 
and  give  adequate  care,  will  make  a  good  profit 
and  will  find  his  farm  very  rapidly  improving.  On 
the  above  conditions  hang  the  law  and  the  “  profits .” 
“  Corn  fodder,  hay,  straw  and  corn  ”  are  hardly 
proper  foods  to  insure  the  best  returns.  More 
emphatically  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  hay 
was  Timothy  hay  and  late  cut  at  that.  With  the  above 
foods  it  would  not  be  safe  to  keep  the  stock  until 
shearing  time;  fed  only  on  dry  foods  90  days  is  the 
outside  limit  of  safety  in  feeding  sheep.  And  again, 
all  the  foods  named  are  highly  carbonaceous  and  fed 
most  lavishly  would  only  enable  the  sheep  to  put  on 
fat— making  it  imperative  that  old,  full-grown  sheep 
should  be  put  in  to  fatten,  and  with  these  a  gain  of 
not  more  than  from  12  to  18  pounds  could  be  expected. 
It  is  very  commendable  to  feed  “  the  fodder  and  grain 
feed  raised  on  the  farm,”  but  no  farmer  should  be 
afraid  to  purchase  food  from  off  the  farm,  if  the  right 
kinds  only  are  bought  and  they  be  fed  to  the  right 
kinds  of  stock  and  so  as  to  make  the  gain  of  stock  pay 
for  them. 

The  course  I  would  recommeDd  to  the  inquirer  and 
others  situated  as  he  is  would  be  to  fit  up  sheep  folds 
warm  so  that  the  temperature  shall  never  fall  below 
40  degrees  in  the  coldest  nights.  He  should  make  them 
so  by  using  paper  or  extra  boarding  or  by  stone  walls 
or  any  other  means  he  should  only  make  them  warm  ; 
he  should  provide  plenty  of  pure  water  in  the  pens 
where  the  sheep  can  have  access  to  it  always.  Then 
late  in  fall  let  him  put  in  the  lambs  of  the  previous 
spring,  weighing  from  50  to  70  pounds.  The  smaller 
the  better  if  only  healthy  and  not  stunted.  Let  him 
feed  them  liberally,  commencing  of  course,  with  a 
very  moderate  allowance  and  gradually  increasing 
until  on  full  feed,  with  a  variety  of  foods.  Corn 
fodder  may  be  fed,  but  it  would  be  100  per  cent  better 
•  if  put  into  silos.  The  hay  should  be  clover  if  possible, 
but  if  Timothy,  it  should  by  all  means  be  cut  very 
early,  say  when  only  in  full  bloom— never  beyond. 
Straw  may  and  should  be  fed,  but  it  would  pay  to 
have  it  housed  even  if  the  barn  had  to  be  built  on 
purpose,  and  for  grain  they  may  have  the  corn,  but  it 
should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  bran,  winter 
or  spring  wheat,  and  linseed  meal,  new-process,  if 
ensilage  or  roots  be  fed;  old-process  if  neither.  Oats 
are  a  good  food,  but  at  present  prices  they  are  too 
expensive;  they  had  better  be  sold  and  the  money  put 
into  linseed  meal  and  bran.  For  years  I  have  made  it 
a  practice  to  feed  succulent  food  for  fattening  my 
sheep  ;  in  fact,  for  all  sheep.  Nothing  is  better  than 
good  ensilage,  although  I  prefer  both  that  and  roots, 
and  I  feed  both  every  day,  one  feed  each.  I  have 
found  that  any  sheep  will  make  a  gain  of  upwards  of 
20  per  cent  more  with  succulent  food  than  without, 
even  on  the  same  grain  ration,  and,  further,  with  the 
succulent  food  they  may  be  fed  any  length  of  time 
with  perfect  safety. 

I  advise  the  feeding  of  lambs  in  preference  to  full- 
grown  sheep,  because  a  greater  gain  can  be  made  on 
them  in  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  food,  because 
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there  is  less  live  weight  to  be  sustained,  and  because 
their  digestion  is  better.  Besides,  on  the  lambs  a  large 
amount  of  flesh — not  fat — can  be  added,  while  on  ma¬ 
ture  sheep,  very  little,  if  anything,  can  be  added  ex¬ 
cept  pure  fat.  The  folds  should  be  so  divided  that 
not  more  than  20  lambs  should  be  put  into  a  pen,  and 
they  should  be  sorted  as  to  size,  so  that  no  weak  ones 
should  be  compelled  to  rustle  with  a  lot  of  stronger 
ones  for  their  daily  food.  When  put  in,  as  above,  they 
should  not  go  out  for  anything  until  fitted  for  market, 
and  should  never  be  disturbed,  except  at  feeding  time, 
which  should  be  regulated  by  the  clock  and  should 
never  vary  a  minute  in  any  day. 

Ventilation  is  another  very  essential  thing.  1  he 
air  should  be  kept  pure  and  sweet  without  causing 
drafts  of  cold  air.  This  can  be  done  by  providing 
a  way  of  taking  the  impure  air  out,  by  air  trunks  or 
chutes  running  from  the  folds  up  to  and  out  of  the 
roof.  Plenty  of  land  plaster  or  other  absorbent  should 
be  used  daily  or  at  least  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
in  the  pens.  This  will  fix  the  ammonia  and  while 
preventing  the  vitiating  of  the  air,  will  add  many 
times  its  cost  to  the  value  of  the  manure.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  this  plan  he  will  soon  find  his  crops  growing 
larger  and  his  farm  will  look,  surrounded  by  those  of 
his  grain  growing  ani  selling  neighbors,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert.  J  s*  woodward. 

Does  Nitrate  of  Soda  Exhaust  Soil? 

11.  E.  Biggins,  Connecticut. — My  soil  is  a  sar  dy  loam 
with  a  yellow  subsoil.  Two  years  ago  1  purchased 
500  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sow  ed  it  on  three 
acres  of  grass  land,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  hay 
was  very  gratifying  to  me  and  an  object  of  wonder  to 
my  neighbors,  who  upon  seeing  it  were  desirous  of 
knowing  the  cause.  In  the  early  fall,  after  the  hay 
had  been  cut,  I  spread  a  very  liberal  allowance  of 
stable  manure  on  this  piece  of  ground  in  anticipation 
of  a  good  crop  the  following  year,  but  my  hopes  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  ;  for  next  season  last 
summer — I  cut  the  lightest  crop  I  had  cut  in  some 
years.  The  words  of  caution  administered  to  me  by 
the  seller  of  the  nitrate,  that  it  was  dangerous  stuff 
and  would  pump  the  life  out  of  the  soil  if  I  was  not 
careful  in  using  it,  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  true. 
What  is  the  condition  of  things  following  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  ?  Does  it  leave  the  soil  in  a  sort  of 
debilitated  state  the  following  year  ? 

Ans. — If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  stable  manure 
was  applied  in  the  fall,  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising.  Before  the  nitrate 
was  applied,  the  soil  undoubtedly  contained  enough 
of  all  the  elements  of  plant  food,  except  nitrogeD,  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  hay.  The  nitrate  of  soda  fur¬ 
nished  the  nitrogen  and  the  result  was  a  big  crop. 
The  grass  had  to  have  other  food  besides  nitrogen  and 
so  used  the  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc.,  that  were 
already  in  the  soil,  and  thus  in  one  sense  “  pumped 
the  life  out  of  the  soil.”  But  it  was  not  the  nitrate, 
but  the  big  crop  of  hay  that  did  it.  “  You  cannot  eat 
your  cake  and  keep  it.”  If  you  grow  big  crops,  and 
especially  big  crops  of  hay,  you  must  expect  that  they 
will  remove  more  plant  food  from  the  soil  than  small 
crops.  An  equally  large  crop  of  hay  produced  by  any 
other  means  than  by  the  application  of  nitrate,  would 
“  pump  ”  just  as  much  “  life  out  of  the  soil” — that  is, 
remove  as  much  plant  food — as  the  crop  produced  by 
the  nitrate.  If  superphosphate  and  muriate  of  potash, 
or  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  some  other  forms, 
had  been  applied  with  the  nitrate,  the  land  would 
have  been  left  in  practically  the  same  condition  after 
the  hay  was  removed  as  it  was  before.  We  have  used 
nitrate  of  soda  at  Moreton  Farm  for  many  years  and 
never  noticed  any  injurious  effect  on  the  soil ;  but  we 
almost  invariably  used  superphosphate  and  sometimes 
potash  in  connection  with  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  everybody  that  nitrate  of  soda 
furnishes  nitrogen  in  its  best  and  most  available  form, 
but  nothing  else.  By  using  nitrate  of  soda,  super¬ 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  a  “  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer”  can  be  made  far  cheaper,  and  in  many  cases 
better,  than  the  same  amount  of  plant  food  can  be 
bought  in  a  ready-mixed  fertilizer  with  a  high-sound¬ 
ing  name.  That  the  manure  that  Mr.  Biggins  applied 
to  his  grass  did  not  produce  a  good  crop  of  hay  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  applied  in  the 
fall  and  thus  was  exposed  to  the  heavy  rains  of  winter 
and  spring,  which  washed  away  the  larger  part  of  the 
soluble  nitrogen  it  contained,  and  so  left  the  land 
without  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  necessary  element 
If  Mr.  Biggins  had  again  applied  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  spring  he  would,  I  think,  have  had  another  good 
crop  of  hay  and  would  not  have  found  his  land  so 
“debilitated”  s-  M-  Harris. 

A  Well  Drain  ;  Steaming  Wood. 

G.  T.  D.,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. — 1.  Can  I  drain  a  piece 
of  land  700  feet  long  that  slopes  a  little  to  the  north, 
by  digging  a  ditch  in  the  center  and  filling  it  with 
round  stones,  and  digging  a  well  or  pit  at  the  north 


end  to  receive  the  discharge  from  the  drain  ?  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  subsoil  a  sandy  clay.  Will  it 
be  necessary  to  run  the  drain  open  to  the  river  ?  In  the 
spring  the  latter  backs  up  ;  would  that  stop  the  drain  ? 
2.  How  can  hard  wood  be  steamed  in  a  small  way  for 
shares  and  runners,  and  how  long  will  it  have  to  stay 
in  the  steam  box,  and  how  much  water  is  needed  to 
make  steam  for  this  kind  of  work  ?  Should  the  wood 
be  green  or  dry  ? 

A  ns.— 1.  The  possibility  of  disposing  of  the  drainage 
water  by  means  of  a  well  depends  on  several  contin¬ 
gencies.  There  must  be  a  loose,  open  stratum  of  gravel 
or  sand  by  which  the  water  may  escape.  There  must 
not  be  such  an  excess  of  water  as  to  overtax  the 
capacity  of  the  well  to  dispose  of  it ;  and  there  must 
be  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  water,  as  this 
should  be  a  last  resort  under  any  circumstances,  for 
in  time  the  sediment  will  probably  fill  the  porous 
stratum  and  stop  the  sub  drainage.  It  will  be  far  the 
best  to  carry  the  drain  to  a  river  or  stream  that  will 
dispose  of  the  water,  although  the  stream  may  risecon- 
sideiably  at  times.  This  rise,  and  the  back  water  will 
tend  to  fill  a  drain  of  tile,  and  hence  an  open  ditch  will 
be  preferable  to  a  closed  drain.  2  Steaming  wood  for 
the  purpose  of  bending  it  is  by  no  means  difficult.  It 
may  be  done  in  this  way  :  a  wooden  box  is  made  with 
steam-tight  joints  by  packing  tl  e  latter,  put  together 
by  screws,  with  white  lead.  It  may  be  made  of  any 
suitable  shape,  but  one  long  and  narrow,  so  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  pieces  for  ox  bows  or  sled  runners,  or  buggy 
shafts,  will  be  the  most  convenient.  The  front  end 
has  a  tight  door,  to  be  closed  by  means  of  a  wedge 
when  in  use,  and  through  this  the  work  is  put  in.  Ihe 
box  is  set  on  common  trestles  and  is  connected  with  a 
portable  boiler,  as  a  common  sugar  kettle,  having  a 
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.wooden  cover  fitted  lightly  and  clamped  down  by 
screws.  This  work  may  all  be  done  by  any  one  who 
can  handle  a  saw  and  plane.  The  cover  of  the  box  has 
a  wooden  pipe  fitted  into  it,  and  this  is  carried  into 
the  steam  chest  by  making  a  square  elbow  in  it.  Or 
a  quite  cheap  tin  pipe  may  be  procured  to  convey  the 
steam.  No  pressure  is  required,  but  it  is  well  to  have 
a  safety  valve  made  in  the  cover  of  the  kettle  to  be 
weighted  lightly.  At  first  the  steam  is  condensed  quite 
rapidly,  but  when  the  box  and  timber  have  become 
saturated,  the  pressure  may  rise  so  as  to  lift  the  cover; 
but  usually  there  is  sufficient  escape  through  the 
joints  to  avoid  any  trouble  from  steam  pressure.  The 
wood  will  need  to  be  steamed  several  hours  to  become 
softened  quite  through,  and  green  wood  will  be  more 
quickly  steamed  thoroughly  than  dry.  It  is  better  to 
finish  the  work  before  bending  it.  The  bending  is 
done  on  a  frame  made  of  a  two-inch  plank  provided  with 
11^ -inch  holes  and  hard- wood  pins  to  hold  the  shape. 
The  light  wood-work  of  pleasure  sleighs,  as  well  as 
that  for  what  is  known  as  Vienna  furniture  may  be 
handled  in  the  easiest  manner  by  this  simple  and  cheap 
apparatus.  When  the  work  has  cooled  in  the  frame 
and  has  become  quite  dry.  it  will  keep  its  shape.  The 
steamer  should  be  made  of  two-inch  dry  pine  plank. 

H.  STEWART. 

A  Pair  of  Duchess  Pears. 

J.  T.  R. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— 1.  Is  there  a  well  known 
pear  bearing  the  name  ‘ '  Duchess  ”  distinct  from  the 
“Duchesse  d’  Angouleme  ?”  I  can  answer  the  question 
to  my  own  satisfact'on,  but  I  wish  The  R.  N  .  to 
say  “  yes  ”  or  “  no  ”  to  satisfy  an  obstinate  neighbor, 
who  will  accept  only  the  highest  authority.  2.  What 
is  the  proper  pronunciation  of  “  Bubach,”  “  Michel, ’’ 
“Lovett,”  “Gladiolus?”  3.  Are  there  two  “Puritans” 
in  the  potato  list— an  early  and  a  late  variety?  4.  Is 
“  Burpee’s  Extra  Early  ”  a  white  or  pink  sort?  I 
have  some  of  both  colors  that  were  procured  from  two 


sources  under  the  same  name.  5.  Is  “  Gov.  Rusk  ” 
early  or  late?  I  have  seen  it  classed  as  both,  but  con¬ 
sider  it  early. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  there  are  at  least  eight  other  varieties 
of  which  “Duchess”  or  “Duchesse”  (the  French  form) 
is  a  part  of  the  name;  e.  g- ,  Duchesse  Precoce.  Then 
there  is  the  Duchesse  de  Brabant.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  American  Pomological  Society  has  decreed  that 
the  Duchesse  d’  Angouleme  shall  be  AngoulOme;  and 
that  the  others  shall  be  Brabant,  Aremberg,  etc.:  2. 
Bubaw,  Mikel,  Lovett.  The  accent  should  fall  upon 
the  antepenult  Gla  di-olus.  3.  Yes,  early  and  late. 

4  The  skin  is  about  the  color  of  that  of  the  Early  Rose 
— buff  shaded  with  pink.  5.  We  have  never  tried  it. 

Potash  Added  to  Stable  Manure. 

G.  G.,  Pedricktown,  N.  J.—l  have  a  half  acre  of  land 
which  I  am  going  to  plant  in  onions  from  plants 
grown  under  glass.  I  sowed  the  seed  in  February.  I 
broadcasted  18  tons  of  good  horse  manure  and  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  hen  manure  and  set  the  onions  in  rows 
one  foot  apart,  putting  strawberries  in  every  fourth 
row.  Would  lime  be  of  any  use?  Would  it  damage 
either  crop  ?  Would  any  special  fertilizer  be  of  any 
service  ? 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  lime  would  help  either  the  onions 
or  the  strawberries.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  advise  you 
to  add  unleached  wood  ashes  in  liberal  measure.  If 
they  cannot  be  economically  obtained,  use  200  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre.  Tha,  potash  may  be 
obtained  through  any  fertilizer  firm.  We  would  not 
add  lime  to  the  fertilizer. 

Extra  Feed  for  Strawberries. 

B.  C.  R.,  Chester,  Vt.—l.  Where  can  I  purchase  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  what  will  it  cost  per  100  pounds  ?  2. 

I  have  half  an  acre  on  which  I  intend  to  plant  straw¬ 
berries  this  spring.  The  land  was  broken  up  in  1891 
and  planted  to  potatoes  with  stable  manure  applied  at 
the  rate  of  20  cords  per  acre.  In  1892  it  was  planted 
to  corn  with  one  tablespoonful  of  fertilizer  in  the  hill. 
With  no  other  manure  it  yielded  58  bushels  of  ears  of 
hard  corn.  The  plot  was  plowed  again  last  fall  ;  now 
I  have  about  five  cords  of  fresh  horse  manure  which  I 
intend  to  apply  this  spring  and  harrow  in  before  the 
plants  are  set ;  also  20  bushels  of  hard- wood  ashes.  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  not  get  the  soil  rich  enough,  but  do 
not  wish  to  apply  fresh  barnyard  manure  for  fear  it 
will  breed  white  grubs.  Should  I  apply  more  wood 
ashes  or  some  other  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  any  fertilizer  firm  that  advertises  in  our 
columns.  The  price  should  be  about  $48  a  ton.  2.  We 
would  advise  you  to  add  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of 
600  pounds  of  bone  flour  to  the  ashes. 

To  Cast  an  Animal. 

F.  W.  H.,  Warren,  Me.— How  should  a  horse  or  ox 
be  cast  ? 

Ans. — The  methods  shown  below  at  Figs.  97  and  98 
are  given  in  Fleming’s  Operative  Veterinary  Surgery. 

The  Babcock  Test  at  Cheese  Factories. 

A.  L.  L.,  Rusliford,  N.  Y. — The  patrons  of  the 
Podunyne,  N.  Y.  cheese  factory  wish  to  change  from 
the  system  of  pooling  their  milk  to  the  use  of  the 
Babcock  tester ;  what  would  be  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  in  making  the  tests  of  the  milk,  and  making 
dividends  according  to  its  quality  ?  How  many  pounds 
of  milk  testing  five  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  will  it  take 
to  make  a  pound  of  cheese  ?  What  would  be  the  ap¬ 
proximate  difference  in  the  milk  made  from  the  best 
Timothy  hay  and  two  quarts  each  of  wheat  middlings 
and  corn  meal  per  day  ;  and  that  made  from  the  best 
clover  hay  and  the  same  grain  ration  ? 

Ans. — In  order  to  make  Babcock  tests  at  the  cheese 
factory  so  that  the  dividends  could  be  made  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  a  Babcock  machine  of  at  least  40  bottle 
capacity ;  those  that  run  on  the  steam  plan  are  most 
convenient  for  factory  work.  A  40-bottle  tester  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40.  The  acid  for  the 
test  will  cost,  at  wholesale  by  the  carboy,  two  cents 
per  pound  and  a  pound  will  make  about  14  tests.  The 
labor  required  will  depend  upon  the  frequency  with 
which  the  tests  are  made.  The  best  plan  probably  is 
to  make  what  is  known  as  a  “  composite  test  ”  ;  that  is 
from  each  patron’s  milk  each  day  an  aliquot  sample  is 
taken  and  put  in  a  jar  labeled  with  the  patron’s  name. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  a  very  small  amount  of  caustic 
potash  is  added  to  the  milk— just  sufficient  to  neutral¬ 
ize  the  acid  and  dissolve  the  casein,  so  that  a  fair 
sample  can  be  readily  taken  from  the  combined 
samples  of  the  six  days.  In  order  that  this  should  be 
a  fair  test,  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  amount  taken 
each  day  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  amount  for 
that  day.  Tubes  have  been  invented  for  taking  such 
tests ;  one  of  the  best  is  that  devised  by  Prof.  M.  A. 
Scovell,  of  Kentucky,  for  taking  the  samples  in  the 
dairy  tests  at  the  World’s  Fair.  One  man  after  he  has 
become  a  little  experienced  can  make  from  20  to  30 
tests  an  hour. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  cheese  that  may  be  made 
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from  five-per-cent  milk,  experiments  made  at  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  gave  results  as 
follows :  From  milk  containing  three  per  cent  of  fat, 
8  86  pounds  of  marketable  cheese  were  made  from  100 
pounds  of  milk.  From  milk  containing  4.8  per  cent  of 
fat,  11.12  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  from  100  pounds 
of  milk.  Of  course  various  other  conditions  than  the 
percentage  of  fat  will  have  an  influence  on  the  amount 
of  cheese  made  ;  but  when  these  conditions  are  equal 
the  results  should  not  be  greatly  different  from  those 
above  stated.  I  should  not  imagine  that  there  would 
be  any  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  so 
far  as  its  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  concerned,  as  be¬ 
tween  that  made  from  Timothy  hay  and  clover  hay  in 
the  ration.  From  the  clover  hay  we  should  expect 
that  the  flow  of  milk  would  be  considerably  increased. 

Prof,  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  Cornell.  h  h.  wing. 

R-  N.-Y. — In  this  connection  we  think  it  helpful  to 
give  the  following  method  of  preserving  the  composite 
sample  of  milk  for  testing.  This  method  is  suggested 
by  Prof.  Frank  T.  Shutt,  of  the  Canadian  experiment 
farm,  at  Ottawa,  Canada  : 

For  each  patron  a  bottle  holding  about  a  pint  (the  exact  size  Is  of  no 
consequence)  Is  required.  It  should  be  of  wide  mouth  and  preferably 
glass-stoppered.  Pickle  bottles  will  answer,  however,  if  furnished 
with  good  corks.  The  preservative  Is  potassium  bichromate,  quoted 
at  14  cents  per  pound,  though  one  would  probably  have  to  pay  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound  for  It  powdered,  which  Is  the  best  condition  In  which 
to  purchase  It.  The  quantity  necessary  is  from  three  to  eight  grains, 
according  to  the  volume  of  milk  to  be  preserved.  I  find  the  exact 
amount  Is  not  an  essential  factor.  I  would  recommend  ascertaining 
the  measure  of  say  10  grains  In  a  salt  or  other  small  spoon ;  the  potas¬ 
sium  bichromate  could  then  be  measured  instead  of  weighed  into  the 
composite  sample  bottles  and  a  large  saving  of  time  be  effected.  One 
pound  of  It  Is  sufficient  for  700  to  1,000  composite  (weekly)  samples. 
Put  the  powdered  preservative  in  the  bottle— marked  with  the  name 
or  number  of  the  patron-and  add  the  sample  of  milk.  The  latter  will 
dissolve  the  potassium  bichromate  and  assume  a  deep  yellow  color. 
Before  adding  successive  samples  of  milk,  gently  shake  the  '•  com¬ 
posite,”  so  that  the  risen  cream  may  again  be  thoroughly  Incorpo¬ 
rated.  Keep  In  a  cool  place,  though  not  necessarily  on  ice.  This 
preserved  milk  will  remain  fluid  for  many  weeks.  At  the  end  of  sav 
one  week,  a  sample  Is  withdrawn  (after  gentle  shaking)  by  the  ordinary 
Babcock  pipette,  and  the  fat  Is  estimated  In  the  usual  way  by  the 
Babcock  method.  The  percentage  of  fat  so  found  multiplied  by  the 
pounds  of  milk  supplied  during  the  week  and  divided  by  100,  gives  the 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Corn  in  Search  of  a  Father. 

G.  E.  S.,  Sprague,  Wash. — What  ails  my  tomatoes 
and  squashes?  The  vines  grow  well  and  bloom  all 
right,  but  the  fruit  drops  off  with  the  bloom.  The 
outside  rows  of  my  corn  do  not  fill.  Why  ?  The 
climate  is  dry  and  windy.  There  are  no  bees  or  other 
honey-gathering  insects. 

Ans  — The  tomato  trouble  must  be  the  work  of  an 
insect.  As  to  the  corn,  probably  when  the  pollen  was 
ripe,  the  wind  blew  it  towards  the  inner  portions  of 
the  field  so  that  the  outer  row  was  left  fatherless. 

Planting:  for  Succession  Crops. 

F.  C.  P. ,  Arlington,  N.  J. — In  planting  vegetable 
seeds  of  early  and  late  varieties  should  all  be  planted  at 
the  same  time,  or  should  a  certain  interval  be  allowed 
between  them  ?  For  instance,  I  have  seed  of  Early 
Rose  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes.  Cory’s 
Early  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen  corn,  and  American 
Wonder  and  Stratagem  peas.  How  and  when  should 
I  plant  them  ?  Again,  in  a  garden  50x200  feet,  would 
it  pay  me  to  purchase  a  “  Planet  Jr.  ?”  double  wheel 
hoe  cultivator,  rake  and  plow  combined  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  plant  early  and  late  potatoes  at  the  same 
time,  and  plant  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  fitted.  Do 
just  the  same  with  peas  and  corn.  Peas  planted  late 
will  mildew.  With  corn  it  is  well  to  plant  all  kinds 
as  early  as  possible,  and  then  to  make  additional 
plantings  of  late  corn  every  10  days  until  July  1.  Yes, 
you  will  easily  get  your  money’s  worth  out  of  the  tool. 

What  About  Black  Walnut  Culture  ? 

W.  A.  K.,  Franklin,  Pa. — How  far  apart  should 
Black  Walnut  trees  be  planted  to  start  a  grove  ?  How 
long  will  it  take  them  to  come  into  bearing  ?  What 
kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted  for  their  development  ? 
Will  they  pay  ? 

Ans.— The  nuts  maybe  plant  d  about  four  inches 
apart  in  rows  and  transplanted  the  second  year.  Later 
they  are  difficult  to  transplant.  One  need  not  be  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  distance  to  transplant  in  the  grove. 
Many  will  die.  Better  plant  10  feet  apart,  and  in 
after  years  thin  out  as  needed.  Juglans  nigra  begins 
to  bear  when  about  10  years  old,  but  seedlings  differ. 
A  dry,  cool,  deep,  rich  loam  is  the  best  for  them.  As 
to  the  profit,  we  must  ask  our  readers  for  information 
on  that  point. 

Small  Tomatoes  from  Hill  Manuring:. 

F.  R.  F.,  Plainville,  0. — Which  will  give  us  the  larger 
crop  of  tomatoes— to  broadcast  eight  tons  of  stable 
manure  and  plow  it  in  and  use  200  pounds  of  fertilizer 
in  the  hill,  or  to  use  the  same  amount  of  manure  in  the 
hill  without  the  fertilizer  ?  How  can  I  get  400  bushels 
per  acre  ?  I  have  been  manuring  in  the  hill,  and  my 
tomatoes  run  so  small  at  the  end  of  the  season  that 
they  are  of  no  use  ;  how  can  I  avoid  this  ?  About  100 
acres  are  raised  in  this  neighborhood  for  canners  in 
Cincinnati,  and  if  we  can  increase  our  crops  by  50 
bushels  per  acre,  it  would  be  quite  a  valuable  addition. 

Ans.— Manuring  or  fertilizing  in  the  hill  is  sure  to 


give  small  tomatoes.  Not  to  answer  our  friends  in¬ 
quiry  directly,  we  advise  that  he  broadcast  both  his 
fertilizer  and  manure,  adding  more  fertilizer  if  he 
must  have  hill  manuring. 

A  Lone  Hand  With  August  Clover. 

G.  B.  T.,  Perry,  N.  Y. — On  page  151  Mr.  Terry  is 
made  to  say  that  he  sows  his  clover  seed  in  “early 
August,”  and  in  the  same  article  he  advises  that  it 
should  be  sown  in  midwinter.  Has  not  a  mistake 
been  made  about  the  early  August  sowing,  either  by 
the  reporter  or  the  typo  ? 

Ans. — Mr.  Terry  plows  up  the  soil  after  cutting  the 
grass,  and  sows  it  in  early  August  to  clover  alone. , 
and  he  recommends  others  to  do  the  same  in  the  article 
mentioned.  Many,  however,  refuse  to  give  the  ground 
wholly  to  this  useful  plant,  but  sow  grass  and  even 
grain  with  it.  To  these  farmers  Mr.  Terry  says,  “In¬ 
stead  of  sowing  the  clover  seed  on  the  last  snow,  sow 
it  in  the  dead  of  winter.”  h.  s. 

Those  Bone  Questions  Again. 

G.  A.  R.,  Moultonboro,  N.  H  — I  have  purchased 
several  tons  of  bones  and  as  I  can  get  but  $8  per  ton 
for  them  f.  o.  b.  and  it  will  cost  me  $5  per  ton  to  get 
them  to  the  cars,  I  would  like  to  make  them  iuto  a 
fertilizer  to  be  used  on  my  own  farm.  I  have  a  lot  of 
six  acres  which  has  not  been  plowed  for  35  years. 
About  30  years  ago  it  was  literally  red  with  wild 
strawberries  and  last  summer  it  blossomed  white, 
although  it  had  been  pastured  a  good  many  years.  I 
would  like  to  fertilize  it  and  set  it  out  to  strawberries: 
How  shall  I  treat  the  bones  to  make  them  avail¬ 
able  in  connection  with  other  chemicals?  I  have  a  lot 
of  land  on  which  I  wish  to  raise  wheat.  How  shall 
I  treat  the  bones  to  make  them  available  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  connection  with  chemicals  ? 

Ans — We  have  often  talked  about  utilizing  bones  at 
home.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  bones  into  con¬ 
dition  to  use  on  the  strawberries  unless  you  burn 
them.  This  burning  drives  off  all  the  nitrogen  and 
leaves  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  We  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  acids  on  the  farm.  You  can  crack  the  bones 
with  a  sledge  and  pack  them  in  horse  manure.  This 
will  soften  them  somewhat,  but  they  will  have  to  be 
applied  with  the  manure.  You  can  pack  them  be¬ 
tween  layers  of  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of  potash  and 
keep  the  mass  moist  with  urine.  In  time  this  will 
soften  the  bones  so  they  can  be  smashed  up  with  a 
spade,  but  it  will  take  from  six  to  nine  months.  These 
methods  are  not  very  satisfactory  and  if  you  have 
plenty  of  wood  and  refuse  we  would  advise  you  to 
burn  the  bones.  We  have  often  told  how  to  do  this. 
Use  this  bone  ash  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash  for  the  berries  and  without  the  potash  for  the 
wheat. 

Tobacco  Stems  and  Other  Fertilizers. 

B.  B.,  Ansonia,  Ohio. — 1.  Would  tobacco  stalks  be 
worth  $2  per  ton  as.  a  fertilizer  for  strawberries,  to  be 
worked  in  the  soil  before  planting  ?  2.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  use  tobacco  stalks  cut  fine  as  a  fertilizer 
for  mangel  wurtzel  and  beets  ?  3.  How  much  bone  meal 
per  vine  would  it  be  advisable  to  hoe  in  around  four- 
year-old  grape  vines. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes  ;  get  all  you  can  at  that  price.  They  are 
well  worth  four  times  as  much  as  ordinary  stable 
manure,  ton  for  ton.  2.  Yes,  finely-cut  or  ground 
tobacco  makes  an  excellent  fertilizer.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  1891  tried  snuff  or  finely-ground  tobacco  on  pota¬ 
toes  Ordinary  soil,  without  manure  or  fertilizer, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  229  bushels  per  acre.  With 
3,520  pounds  of  snuff  per  acre  the  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  335  bushels — a  difference  of  106  bushels.  The 
potatoes  were  very  fair  and  smooth.  3.  Use  say  400 
pounds  per  acre.  You  can  estimate  for  the  amount 
needed  per  vine. 

Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  analysis  sent  out  as 
a  potato  fertilizer  : 


Available  phosphoric  acid . 10.  to  11. 

Equal  to  available  bone  phosphate . 21.  to  2h 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .  8.  to  !). 

Equal  to  soluble  bone  phosphate . 17.  to  1!)! 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid . 50  to  1.50 

Equal  to  insoluble  bone  phosphate .  1.  to  3*25 

Nitrogen— total  available .  3.  to  4. 

Equal  to  total  available  ammonia .  3.50  to  4  75 

Potash  sulphate .  6.50  to  7.50 


2.  Will  it  pay  me  to  use  Vaughan’s  potato  manure 
when  it  costs  1585  per  ton,  delivered  ? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  another  of  these  complicated  and 
confusing  analyses  such  as  were  described  on  page 
164.  Stripped  of  repetition  about  “  bone  phos¬ 
phate,”  “  available  ammonia,”  “  potash  sulphate,” 
etc.,  the  analysis  means  that  this  fertilizer  has  three 

per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  a  little  over  three  per  cent  of  potash.  On  ordinary 
soils  we  should  want  one  per  cent  more  of  nitrogen 
and  at  least  twice  as  much  potash.  The  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  164  will  explain  the  terms  used  in 
this  analysis.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  different 
State  laws  respecting  the  analyses  to  be  printed  on 
bags.  Some  require  a  simple  statement  of  the  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  present,  while 
others  demand  a  more  detailed  account.  For  this 


reason  manufacturers  doing  business  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  States  must  adopt  a  “compromise  analysis  ”  that 
will  cover  all  requirements,  or  print  a  dozen  or  more 
different  statements.  This  explains  why  some  analy¬ 
ses  are  longer  than  necessary.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  “bone  phosphate”  should  be  repeated 
three  times  in  the  above  analysis.  2.  We  think  not. 
The  price  is  too  high  for  profit.  With  green  crops 
like  clover,  bone,  ground  fish,  wood  ashes  or  similar 
local  wastes  or  fertilizing  substances,  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  up  a  cheaper  fertilizer.  What  is  done 
with  bone,  fish  refuse,  ashes,  etc.,  from  local  sources  ? 
Tell  us  that  and  we  will  try  to  help  you. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  S.  M.,  Geraldstown ,  W.  Va — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no 
right  to  sell  anything  s°nt  to  it  for  trial,  and  has  never 
done  so. 

H.  H.  C. — Buckwheat  may  be  considered  “  hard  on 
the  soil  ”  if  a  good  crop  is  grown.  It  is  a  quick  grow¬ 
ing  crop  and  feeds  largely  in  the  upper  soil. 

D  C.  McP.,  Garbutt,  N.  Y. — To  get  rid  of  the  green 
flies  on  cabbage  use  the  kerosene  emulsion.  Hellebore 
also  will  kill  them.  Use  a  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon 
of  water  and  spray. 

J.  P. ,  Manitoba.  Canada. — By  all  means  get  all  the 
unleached  wood  ashes  you  can  for  hauling  three 
miles.  Our  prize  competitions  are  open  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  in  any  country. 

G.  T. ,  Monaca. — To  get  rid  of  ground  moles  in  hot¬ 
beds,  we  should  use  the  Hales  mole  trap.  We  do  not 
see  how  gas  lights  around  your  farm  would  benefit 
your  garden  vegetables. 

Missouri  Agricultural  College. — W.  E.  H.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. — There  is  an  agricultural  college  at  Columbia, 
Mo.  The  politicians  of  that  State  have  done  their 
best  to  kill  off  this  college,  but  we  understand  it  still 
lives — though  feebly. 

Green  Manure.— F.  S.,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa — The  plan 
you  propose  of  sowing  oats  for  fodder  and  clover  with 
them  to  make  a  crop  for  turning  in  will  answer.  Three 
bushels  of  salt  on  half  an  acre  will  probably  make  the 
oats  stiffer  and  taller. 

A.  K ,  Washington,  Mo. — The  fertilizer  mentioned 
is  bone  flour,  which  gives  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and 
20  of  phosphate.  You  will  need  to  add  potash  so  as  to 
give  at  least  eight  per  cent  to  the  mixture.  We  do 
not  know  the  firm  mentioned. 

A  New  Pop-corn.— H.  P.,  Duke  Center,  Pa. — 1.  There 
isn’t  a  variety  of  pop-corn  in  existence  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  10  ears  to  a  stalk.  2,  3  and  4 — Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has 
not  tried  the  Mapledale  and  we  have  only  the  cata¬ 
logue  to  look  to  for  information. 

Blackbery  Cane  and  Hardiness. — S.  K  ,  Peru,  Ind. — 
Yes  ;  we  too  have  noticed  that  blackberries  with  round 
canes  are  hardy,  while  those  that  are  creased  are  not. 
The  Agawam,  for  example,  has  round  canes  and  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  kinds  of  blackberries. 

Perennial  Cloves'. — W.  H.,  Clarksburg,  Ont. — The 
clover  that  you  have  read  about,  “said  to  be  peren¬ 
nial,  and  that  spreads  by  underground  roots  like  Couch 
grass,”  may  be  Alfalfa  or  Alsike.  All  seedsmen  sell 
the  seeds.  We  doubt  if  Alfalfa  will  stand  your  climate. 

.  For  Lawu  Grasses. — J.  R.  R.,  Capitola,  Md. — 1.  Blue 
grass  and  Red-top  either  or  both.  Sow  now.  2.  See 
last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  as  to  the  peas  to  plant  with  oats. 
Sow  the  latter  and  plant  the  former  at  once.  Two 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  will  be  about  right.  Yes, 
they  make  excellent  feed  if  cut  early.  Plant  from  one 
to  two  inches  deep. 

Sugar  Maples  for  Shade. — Mr.  F.  A.,  Ilopeville,  Iowa. 
— The  Sugar  or  Rock  maples  are  among  the  best  of 
trees  for  such  shades  and  small  groves  around  rural 
homes.  Do  not  choose  the  so-called  sofo  maples. 
They  grow  readily  from  seed.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15 
John  Street,  or  Henderson  &  Co.,  37  Cortlandt  Street, 
sell  the  seed.  The  price  is  from  10  to  20  cents  an 
ounce.  Plant  at  once. 

“  Tree  Gooseberry.” — H.  S.  C.,  Clinton,  Conn. — It  is  our 
impression  that  the  Utah  Wonder — the  Watson  Seed¬ 
ling  Tree  gooseberry — is  not  even  worth  a  trial.  Why 
does  any  one  want  a  “  tree  ”  gooseberry  ?  It  is  easy 
to  make  a  miniature  tree  of  any  gooseberry  whatever. 
Nothing  remarkable  is  claimed  for  the  fruit.  The 
Evergreen  blackberry  will  not  stand  our  friend’s 
climate.  It  is  an  interesting  curiosity  for  those  who 
have  not  raised  it — that  is  all. 

Apples  in  Western  New  York. — A.  S.,  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y. — Bailey  Sweet,  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Blenheim, 
Cooper  Market,  Early  Harvest,  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Golden  Russet,  Gravenstein, 
Mother,  Northern  Spy,  Oldenburg,  Peck’s  Pleasant, 
Porter,  Red  Astrachan,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rib- 
ston,  Roxbury  Russet,  Talman  Sweet,  Tompkins  King, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy  and  Yellow  Transparent. 
Take  your  choice  from  the  above  list.  All  thrive  well 
in  western  New  York. 
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Clover  In  Kentucky. 

R.  R.,  Falmouth,  Ky. — In  a  late  issue 
of  The  Rural  T.  B.  Terry  seems  to  lay 
down  some  infallible  rules  in  regard  to 
clover  culture.  Among  other  things,  he 
advises  to  sow  clover  seed  about  Christ¬ 
mas,  because  then  it  will  get  worked  into 
the  soil  so  that  the  spring  freezes  will 
not  damage  it.  This  is  contrary  to  my 
experience  and  will  sometimes  fail.  If 
the  weather  sets  in  warm  and  the  growth 
comes  up  and  then  the  weather  again 
becomes  severe,  it  will  all  perish.  My 
rule  is  to  sow  March  1,  unless  I  harrow 
or  brush  it  in,  when  I  wait  till  the  last 
of  March.  I  believe  if  one  just  sows  the 
seed  down  on  March  1,  he  will  succeed 
oftener  than  at  any  other  time  ;  but  for 
this  climate,  and  especially  on  clay  land, 
it  is  much  the  best  to  wait  awhile 
and  then  cover  the  seed. 

An  Old  Fertilizer  Farmer. 

E.  W.,  E.  Westmoreland,  N.  II. — Hike 
The  R.  N.-Y.  very  much.  The  questions 
and  answers  must  prove  interesting  and 
useful ;  and  other  features  of  the  paper 
recommend  it  to  the  farmer  as  valuable. 
I  am  glad  a  representative  has  visited 
the  Bradley  fertilizer  establishment  and 
given  such  a  good  account  of  it.  I  have 
used  this  kind  of  fertilizer  for  many 
years,  and  know  it  to  be  second  to  none 
in  the  market,  though  there  are  other 
good  kinds,  and,  while  some  say  they 
“don’t  feel  able  to  buy  and  use  it,”  I 
don’t  feel  able  to  do  without  it,  for  it 
more  than  pays,  not  only  in  largely  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  the  crop,  but  like¬ 
wise  in  hastening  its  growth  and  ma¬ 
turity,  before  the  early  fall  frosts,  which 
seems  to  be  no  small  item  with  our  short 
summers. 

Strawberries  and  Hog:  Cream. 

Mrs.  L.  F. — I  have  a  recipe  that  caps 
the  climax — obtained  it  from  a  young 
couple  who  are  working  for  me.  They 
are  fresh  from  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  possibly  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  on  whose 
table  this  epicurean  dish  has  become  so 
great  a  favorite  that  he  should  not  be  loth 
to  impart  it  to  the  rural  household. 

“Take  nice  fresh  strawberries  and  fry 
them  in  bacon  grease,  just  as  you  would 
apples.  We  uns  think  they  are  jest 
fine,”  said  the  wife  speaking  in  her 
mountain  dialect,  “  and  when  we  uns 
have  hit  for  dinner  we  don’t  care  to  hear 
the  dogs  bark.” 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Alaskan  Indians  are 
said  to  never  care  for  strawberries  unless 
they  are  swimming  in  hot  oil  or  seal’s 
grease.  The  “  oleo  ”  champions  may,  if 
they  wish,  use  this  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  substituting  grease  for  cream. 

Gift  Packages  in  Illinois. 

The  small  fruit  growers  of  New  Jersey  and  south¬ 
ern  New  York  are  up  In  arms  against  the  action  of 
the  Grocers’  Union  of  this  city  and  other  large  fruit 
dealers  who  want  "gift”  cups,  crates  and  packages, 
and  they  are  resolved  to  ship  only  to  those  who  will 
return  all  “  packages."  Better  Include  the  cost  of 
these  In  the  price  of  the  frutt.  Eh? 

E.  R.,  Alton  III. — The  above  is  from 
a  late  issue  of  The  Rural.  Eastern  fruit 
growers  do  not  know  what  is  best  for 
themselves  or  they  would  take  the  advice 
of  the  Grocers’  Union.  Here  at  the  West 
we  have  used  gift  packages  for  years, 
and  could  not  be  induced  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  go  back  to  the  old  methods 
of  return  packages.  The  gift  package 
is  cheaper  in  the  end.  There  is  no  worry 
about  packages  not  being  returned.  All 
being  new,  they  are  bright,  clean  and 
attractive  and  therefore  sell  enough 
better  to  more  than  pay  their  cost. 

Wintering  Onion  Sets. 

W.  B.,  Tkoupsburgh,  N.  Y. — I  keep 
onion  sets  in  fine  condition  by  placing 
them  in  the  barn,  over  the  cow  stable  in 


straw.  Freezing  does  not  harm  them  if 
covered  with  one  or  two  feet  of  straw. 
I  use  shallow  crates,  or  get  tea-box  cov¬ 
ering  (matting)  of  my  grocer  to  store 
them  in.  The  sets  should  be  well  aired 
and  thoroughly  cured  before  they  are 
placed  in  winter-quarters  and  then  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  until  spring. 

An  “Ex-Debt  Slave ”  Talks. 

H.  J.  C.,  Plover,  Wis. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  March  18,  is  an  article  by  E.  L. 
S.,  on  “Transfer  of  Slavery”  as  he  terms 
it.  Now  as  one  that  has  lived  in  debt 
slavery,  I  differ  with  him  greatly.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  born  in  slavery  as  the 
black  man  was,  nine-tenths  of  us  go  into 
debt  voluntarily,  preferring  such  slavery 
to  the  freedom  of  a  tenant.  And  others 
go  in  debt  for  machinery,  not  liking  to 
use  as  much  muscle  as  did  our  fathers, 
or  hire  help  to  do  it  by  hand,  thus  run¬ 
ning  a  boarding  house  and  letting  our 
wives  kill  themselves  cooking  for  the 
hands,  as  female  help  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Many  a  time  when  I  have  wanted 
money  I  have  called  it  a  blessing  to  have 
a  man  in  the  neighborhood  like  “  Mr. 
Grundy’s  Man,”  and  I  always  paid  the 
interest  and  principal  cheerfully,  and 
never  thought  of  calling  him  “  an  ill- 
mannered  hog  ”  as  Prof.  Massey  does. 
My  opinion  is  that  if  there  were  more 
farmers  who  followed  the  example  of 
the  “ex-farmer,”  they  and  their  families 
would  be  better  off.  It  is  a  poor  way 
to  stand  round  waiting  for  some  one  to 
lend  you  his  hard-earned  money  iwithout 
interest  or  give  you  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  “  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.” 

Poisoning  the  Curculio. 

M.  H.  Beckwith,  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. — Here  in  Delaware  the 
curculios  have  made  such  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  plums  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  any  trees  to  show  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  spraying  with  the  arsen- 
ites.  These  pests  are  now  trying  to  see 
if  they  cannot  destroy  the  peaches  on  the 
trees  that  have  escaped  destruction  by  the 
yellows.  We  hear  a  great  deal  each  year 
about  the  “  June  drop  ”  of  peaches,  and 
no  one  has  been  able  to  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  it.  Each  year  about  June  1  large 
numbers  of  the  partly-grown  peaches 
drop  from  the  trees,  and  it  is  known  as 
the  “  June  drop.”  When  the  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  it  is  rather  a  benefit  to 
have  a  portion  thinned  out,  but  in  a  sea¬ 
son  when  but  few  peaches  set.  the  June 
drop  is  a  serious  matter.  We  were  aware 
that  the  curculios  were  at  work  upon  the 
peaches  as  well  as  upon  the  plums,  and 
surmised  that  the  so-called  “  June  drop” 
was  caused  by  them,  but  had  no  dati  to 
prove  that  such  was  the  case.  Last  sea¬ 
son  I  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  fallen 
fruit  from  the  ground  underneath  the 
trees,  and  placed  it  in  breeding  cages.  In 
due  time  one  and  often  two  or  more  cur- 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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A  Veteran 

Mr.  Joseph  Hem- 
merit'll,  529  E.  14Gth 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  in  1862, 
at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  was  stricken  with 
Typhoid  Fever,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  in 
hospitals,  was  discharg¬ 
ed  as  incurable  with 
Consumption.  He  has 
Jos.  Hemmerich.  lately  taken  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  is  in  good  health,  and  cordially  rec- 
omn  ends  HOOD’S  SAUSAVARILLA 
as  a  general  blood  purifier  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cine,  especially  to  his  comrades  in  the  G.  A.  li. 

HOOD’S  PlLLS  are  hand  made,  and  are  per¬ 
fect  in  composition,  proportion  and  appearance. 


EvERffloTHER 

Should  Have  li  in  The  House. 


Dropped  on  Sugar ,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup,  Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mall;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $2.  LS.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mash. 


Arrival  of  Japan  Lilies. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  the  finest 
Japanese  Lily  Bulbs,  and  are  now  offering  them  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  low  prices.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  them  outdoors. 


If  ordered  by  mail  add  7  cents  each,  or  50  cents  per  dozen, 
to  pay  postage,  as  the  bulbs  are  extra  large. 

AURATUM. — The  Golden  Banded  Lily,  3  to  6  feet  high,  - 
AURATUM  PICTUM. — Large,  red-spotted  flowers, 

BATEMANNIAE. — Beautiful,  bright  apricot-tinted  flowers, 

BROWNII. — Magnificent  flowers,  creamy-white  inside,  purple 
outside,  stamens  rich,  chocolate  color, 

CORDIFOLIUM  — White,  yellow  and  purple  flowers, 

ELEGANS. — Red  flowers.  Very  handsome,  - 
HANSONIL — Deep  orange,  purple  dotted  flowers, 

MEDEOLOIDES. — Fine  vermilion  flowers,  - 
SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM. — Large  flowers,  red  spotted,  - 
SPECIOSUM  MELPOMENE.— Very  dark  red,  - 
SPECIOSUM  ALBUM  PR^ECOX.— Lovely  pure  white  flowers, 


Bach. 

Dozen. 

$0.30 

$3.00 

.60 

6.00 

.25 

2  50 

1.00 

10.00 

.25 

2.50 

.15 

1.50 

1  00 

10.00 

.40 

4.00 

.25 

2.50 

.30 

3.00 

.30 

3.00 

Our  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  SI.,  New  York. 


MERCER 

CHERRY 


A<fcO  00CoMection> 

By  Mall,  postpaid. 

1  Mercer  Cherry.  1  Japan  Chestnut. 
1  Eleagnus  Edulus.  1  Hardy  Orange. 

1  Crosbey  for  Excelsior)  Peach. 

We  will  send  the  above  items  to  any  address,  postpaid,  upon 
receipt  of  'S'Z. 00.  A  Fnll  Line  Nursery. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  mscis. 


OUR  PRIZE  WINNING  COLLECTION 

Of  20  Chrysanthemums  for  $1. 


PREPAID 
BY  MAIL. 


The  Chrysanthemums  we  offer  in  this  collection  are  all  prize  winners.  Some 
of  the  flowers  measure  12  inches  in  diameter.  They  embrace  a  wide  range  in  color 
and  of  every  shape  known  in  this  beautiful  flower.  This  is  a  wonderful  bargain. 
We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  safely.  The  List 

Nymphen,  white  (water  lily  fragrance).  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  silvery  pink, 
whorled.  Mrs.  W.  (Sargeiint,  light  lemon  yellow.  Mis*  M.  E.  McCnwut,  white 
striped  and  tipped  rose,  elegant.  Jessica,  ivory  white,  very  pure.  Mrs.  Irving 
Clark,  a  solid  pink.  Louis  Hoelimer,  The  Pink  Ostricli  Plume,  beautiful.  Mrs. 
Langtry,  large  fluffy  white.  Kobt-  8.  Brown,  rich  royal  purple.  W.  W.  Coles, 
bronze  color,  the  largest  chrysanthemum  grown.  Kioto,  golden  yellow,  incurved, 
extra.  Moonlight,  clear  white  of  largest  size.  Lillian  Bird,  beautiful  shrimp 
pink,  quilled.  Aquidneck,  the  best  ol  all  pinks.  Triumph  Marseilles,  old  gold 
and  straw  color.  Ada  Spaulding,  the  winner  of  Mrs.  Harrison’s  Silver  Cup, 
white,  tipped  pink.  Marvel,  white,  rich  wine  colored  centre,  distinct.  Timbale 
de  Argent,  anemone  white.  L.  Cunning,  the  best  white  grown  for  ail  purposes, 
dwarf  growth.  Cullingfordll,  the  richest  crimson  variety,  superb. 

For  $1  we  send  n  sample  collection  of  twenty  choice  named  varieties  of  EVER-ItLOOMING  ROSES. 
Suitable  for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  or  for  Winter  blooming.  They  are  easily  grown,  and  produce 


their  lovely  buds  and  flowers 
continually  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Autumn.  No  garden 
can  be  complete  without  a  few 
of  these  "Queen  of  Flowers.” 
By  planting  out  these  Roses 
in  your  garden  you  can  have 
lovely  buds  and  roses  through- 


GOOD  &  REESE’S  ROSES 

Are  on  their  own  roots. 


out  the  season  ;  and  if  well 
protected  from  frost  during 
the  Winter  they  will  live  and 
bloom  for  years.  The  twenty 
Ever-blooming  Roses  offered 
in  this  collection  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom.  Every  variety 


is  distinct  and  each  a  gem  in  its  own  way.  All  are  of  vigorous  habit  and  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  and  delight  all 
lovers  of  hue  rose  buds.  Try  them  und  be  surprised. 

I  or  lM  we  will  send  our  Iron  Clad  Collection  of  1 8  Ilardy  Roses-  1  6  Geraniums,  double  and  single  floor- 
,  O.i0n<1  Bpenlvd,  SI.  IS  Choice  Rcgonlus,  SI.  16  Choice  Carnation  Pinks,  delightful  fragrance.  Sl¬ 
it  ,  ur<^y  Shrubs,  SI-  SO  Coleus,  SI-  These  Coleus  are  the  richest  colors  you  have  ever  seen.  15  Vnse  or 
Basket  Plants,  S 1  •  26  "  Rainbow”  Pansy  Plants,  S 1.  Our  Pansies  are  unsurpassed.  SO  Dwarf  Pearl  Tube 

Rose  Bulbs,  sure  to  bloom,  SI.  26  Choice  Gladiolus,  all  different,  light  colors,  $1.  40  packets  choice  Flow¬ 
er  Seeds,  all  different  kinds,  SI.  Our  handsome,  illustrated,  144  page  Catalogue,  describing  above  Roses,  Plants 
and  all  Seeds,  mailed  for  10c.  8tam;>s.  Don’t  order  before  seeing  our  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Liberal  Premiums  to  elub  raisers,  or  how  to  get  your  seeds  und  plunts  free.  S400  cash  offered  for  largest  clubs. 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  ROSE  CROWERS  IN  AMERICA.  Address 

GOOD  &  REESE  CO,,  Box  22,  Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


BURPEE’S 

book  of  172  pages,  containing  brutl- 

fnl  plates  painted  from  nature* 

and  describing  THE  VERY  BEST  _ _ 

There’s  no  risk  in  planting  Burpee’s  Seeds*  for  they’re  sore 

WATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.maaw 


that  has 


Farm  Annual  for  1893*\55 

It  Is  a  haadsoms 

▲  postal  will  bring 
yon  ths  book.  Es 
will  pay  rou  weiL 


476  and  <77  N.  Fifth  Bt, 


4T«  aad  <f»  York 


ESCROW! 


We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

g  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We 
>gue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  of  all  early  peas,  the  Excelsior.  No 
other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 
contains  so  great  a  variety  of.several  of  the  stand- 
la^  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  greatly 
;ed  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  aepart- 
,  we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  three 
rants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
:  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
»L  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


1893. 


1893. 


FOSTER’S  PATENT  ROCK  BREAKER 


KING  OF  THE 
ROAD  MAKRES! 


FOR  MACADAM. 

Properly  cubed.  No  gear  wheels 
to  break.  Product  10  to  200  tons  per 
day,  according  to  size.  Over  1550 
In  use.  For  Coarse  and  Fine 
Crushing-.  Does  the  work  of  any 
other  breaker  with  one-third  the 
power  and  one-half  the  expense  for 
keeping  In  repair.  Mounted  on  Iron 
trucks.  Only  manufacturers.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited. 

Totten  &  Hogg  Foundry  Co., 

23d  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue, 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 


1893 
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Farmers'  Gub  Discussion.  dessert  fruit,  but  look  good  enough  to  eat 

( Continued. )  any  time. 

culios  were  bred  from  each  fallen  peach.  Black  Hamburg:  Grapes  In  Michigan. 

Under  existing  circumstances  there  is  no  H.  P.,  Ann  Arbor,  MiCH.-Some  in- 
locality  better  adapted  for  a  test  of  the  quirie8  respecting  the  Black  Hambug 
arsenites  to  destroy  this  insect.  There  grape  are  made  in  a  recent  Rural  by  S. 
are  but  a  few  plum  trees  growing  in  Dela-  H.  J. ,  Mound,  La.  I  have  a  relative  who 
ware,  for  the  reason  that  the  curculio  planted  a  vine  of  that  variety  two  years 
a  ways  destroys  all  the  fruit.  At  Smyrna,  ago,  in  his  lot  adjoining  mine.cn  the 
Del. ,  there  is  a  row  of  40  large  and  very  SOuth  side  of  his  house.  The  plant  made 
thrifty  plum  trees  of  the  Wild  Goose  va-  a  strong,  stocky  growth,  and  last  sum- 
riety,  but,  as  there  are  no  other  varieties  mer  bore  several  clusters,  which  ripened 
growing  near  them,  they  never  set  any  i  think  about  with  the  Concord.  It  re¬ 
fruit.  Three  years  ago  half  a  dozen  small  ceived  no  care  during  July,  August  and 
plum  trees  growing  in  a  garden  in  this  September  as  its  owner  was  absent,  but 
town  were  placed  at  my  disposal  for  it  was  pruned  in  the  fall,  taken  down 
treatment  with  the  arsenites  ;  one  had  from  the  side  of  the  house  and  covered 
set  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  for  two  sea-  with  corn  stalks,  and  later  by  snow, 
sons,  but  each  year  the  curculio  had  de-  Yesterday  I  examined  the  vine  and  it 
stroyed  every  one.  I  sprayed  the  trees  seemed  to  be  entirely  uninjured.  I  fear, 
with  London-purple  three  times  during  though,  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  live 
the  season,  but  ouly  the  one  tree  bios-  long,  judging  from  the  numerous  fail- 
somed,  and  that  produced  about  a  bushel  ures  of  Vinifera  varieties  in  this  country; 
and  a  half  of  very  fine  plums.  The  next  but  why  should  we  plant  such  tender, 
season  (1891)  I  found  a  small  orchard  in  uncertain  sorts,  when  we  have  others 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  consisting  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quality  and  bet- 
of  about  40  plum  trees  among  some  large  ter  adapted  to  the  climate  ?  Well-grown 
apple  trees,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  having  specimens  of  the  Ulster  and  Brighton 
grown  together,  they  were  set  so  closely,  were  sweeter  and  more  sprightly,  and 
They  were  not  sprayed  until  the  fruit  the  Brilliant  was  just  as  pure  and  finer 
was  about  half  grown.  Then  they  were  in  flavor— to  my  taste  at  least— compared 
sprayed  twice  with  London-purple,  and  with  the  clusters  of  this  young  Black 
baskets  of  fruit  from  the  sprayed  andun-  Hamburg  vine, 
sprayed  or  check  trees  were  carefully  ex-  The  cornucopia  Datura, 

amm.d  for  crculios.  From  the  sprayed  j.  T.  K. ,  Syr4cu8e>  n.  Y._The  e]  t 

lowed  ,h.Se'en  PC'r  iU  t  me-portratt  of  the  new  double  datura 

showed  the  presence  of  the  insects,  while  .  ,,  ,,  ,  , 

.  ,  ,  ’  V¥U11C  shown  in  the  catalogue  of  Pitcher  & 

from  the  check  trees  43  per  cent  of  the  .  .  *  .  T  .  , ,, 

.  .  .  ,  Manda  reminded  me  that  I  found  a  blos- 

plums  were  injured.  We  planned  to  con-  Rnni  u  , 


E8TABLI8HED  1850 


*  COMPLETE  ODORLESS 
CHEMICAL  MANURES 


TlXOBIi  AIjIi  COMPETITIOIV. 

Are  made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  FOOD  required  for  each  particular  crop. 
Each  crop  is  supplied  by  them  with  forms  best  suited  to  its  special  and  changing 
requirements.  They  are  quick-acting,  and  promote  large  yields  of  the  best  quality  of 

Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Cabbase,  Onions,  &c.,  &c. 

THEY  SUPERSEDE  THE  USE  OF  STABLE  MANURE. 


OUR  SPECIAL  TOBACCO  MANURE 

Insures  fine  even  colors  and  perfect  burning  quality.  The  finest  TOBACCO  GROWN 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Season  1892,  and  the  heaviest  weight  per  acre,  was  grown 
with  this  complete  manure. 

Full  particulars  in  our  pocket  memorandum  and  account  book,  “  Facts  for 
Farmers,”  and  our  illustrated  pamphlet,  “Bright  Leaf  Tobacco,”  mailed  free  on 
application.  OFFICE  :  215  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  V"  n  |  |  ■  w  mm  erm 

use  e  t  the  celebrated  r  b  IV  |  |  L  I  A,  fc  “ 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

13,  14  and  1  5  Wick  Block, 


The  Leading  Wood-Beam 
Reversible  Plow. 


plums  was  secured  from  a  tree  that  here-  up  a  few  s 
tof  ore  for  several  years  had  set  an  a  bund-  is  still  ali 
ance  of  fruit,  but  it  had  always  been  (C 

destroyed  by  the  curculio.  — 

1  would  advise  G.  R.  W.,  who  wrote 
in  a  late  Rural,  to  use  London -pur-  lN  writ}ng 
pie  for  spraying  the  trees,  one  pound  Thi  rural. 
to  250  gallons  of  water.  Instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  blossoms  opened,  I  would 
spray  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
appear,  and  continue  the  treatment  every 
10  to  14  days,  according  to  the  weather, 
until  the  fruit  is  well  grown.  It  would 
be  better,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  spray 
while  the  blossoms  were  open,  but  wait 
until  they  begin  to  fall. 

I  cannot  agree  with  C.  C.  P.,Pulteney, 

N.  Y.,  page  187,  in  his  advice  to  wait 
until  the  puncture  made  by  the  curculio 
can  be  seen  before  spraying  the  trees. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  insects  can  be 
destroyed  before  they  have  punctured 
the  fruit  as  they  feed  upon  the  tender 
leaves  before  the  plums  begin  to  form. 

Don’t  Crowd  the  Plums. 

W.  H.  H.,  Chittenden  County,  Vt.— I 
would  like  to  give  a  few  words  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  who  may  be  contemplating 
setting  out  some  of  the  new  varieties  of 
plums,  such  as  the  Wolf,  Robinson  and 
Pottawattamies.  They  should  not  set 
them  too  close  together.  I  set  quite  a 
number  of  two-year-olds  four  years  ago 
this  spring  in  rows  16x18  feet  each  way 
and  now  they  measure  from  six  to  ten 
feet  through  the  top  and  being  very  vigor¬ 
ous  growers  and  putting  on  a  very  com¬ 
pact  top,  they  will  want  much  more  room 
than  some  of  the  more  upright  growers, 
such  as  the  Yellow  Egg,  Reine  Claude 
and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Besides,  the 
fruit  hangs  in  large  clusters  and  ropes 
and  a  goodly  quantity  of  sunlight  is 
needed  to  perfect  it.  Many  of  my  trees 
bore  last  year  three  pecks  of  perfect 
fruit  each.  I  don’t  think  there  was  a 
quart  of  imperfect  fruit  on  the  three  first 
named  varieties.  The  curculio  gives 
them  a  wide  berth  for  some  cause  or 
other,  and  for  this  one  reason  I  would 
advise  setting  largely  of  them.  They 
are  much  better  for  canning  than  for 


Send  for 
Circulars, 


'V  .  V  A  TO  BRACE  UP  the 

Ziystem  after  “La  Grippe,” 
pneumonia,  fevera,  and 
other  proatrating  acute  dis- 
easea;  to  build  up  needed 
flesh  and  strength,  and  to 
restora  health  and  rigor 
when  you  feel  “run-down" 
and  used-up.  the  beet  thing 
in  the  world  ia  Dr.  Pierce  a 
Golden  Medical  Diaooverv. 
It  promotes  all  the  bodily 
functions,  rouses  every  or¬ 
gan  into  healthful  action, 
purifies  and  enriches  the 
blood,  and  through  it 
cleanses,  repairs,  and  invig¬ 
orate*  the  entire  system. 

For  the  moet  stubborn 
Scrofulous,  Skin  or  Soalp  Diseases,  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Biliousness,  and  kindred  ailments,  tbe 
**  Discovery "  is  the  anlv  remedy  Inalfti 
guaranteed.  If  it  doesn’t  benefit  or  aura, 
you  have  your  money  book. 


SIZES  FOR  ONE,  TWO  OR  THREE  HORSES. 

NOW  OFFERED,  with  Foot-Latch,  High  Standard,  Straight  Cutter,  Auto 
matic  Jointer,  or  Rolling  Caster  Coulter. 

BELCHER  i  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO'S  CHiCOPEE  FALLS.  MASS 


experience 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y., 

have  had  in  manufacturing 

Agricultural  Implements,  § 
Triumph  Reapers, 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Binders,^ 


SEE  IT  GROW! 
Sales: 

600  in  1890, 
3,600  in  1891. 
7,000  in  1892. 


HIGH-GRADE  GOODS 


Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the 
weeds,  clears  all  rubbish  and 
obstructions,  impossible  to  clog,  lessens  the 
draft,  makes  work  easier  for  both  man  and 
team,  simple,  strong  and  durable. 


THE  BEST  all-around  rotary 
Harrow  made  ;  leaves  no  furrows  or  ridges. 

N  fi  F  fl  1 1  A  I  ^°r  ^all-plowed  Vine- 

tyUHL  yards,  Orange  Groves. 

Write  to  us  at  Broekport,  N.  Y.,  or 
248  Johnson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  1893  Catalogue 
of  our  Improved  Implements. 


can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  Just  the  thing 
for  plowing  under  green  crops.  Guaranteed 
to  work  on  any  land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter. 
Once  In  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it. 
Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  uses  a  plow. 

Colter  with  Clamp  to  tit  any  Plow,  S3. 
Colter  without  Clamp,  $ 2.50 

For  particulars  address  ft 


Mention  this  paper. 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES 


NO  CLOGGING  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  thrown  as  readily  as 
WUWUUIIIU*  Water,  Ion*  as  well  as  short  distances. 

You  work  the  pump,  the  noxsle  does  the  rest.  GRADUATED  FA1 
only  nozzle  used  to  any  extent  during  the  past  seaso 
STATION  work.  It  gave  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION.  Economic) 


Patent  Allowed  July  29,  1892. 

orderqthrough  tour  dealer 
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CC  y\LLEN,B^ATnfBn^o,VT. 


Y0<WX 


MAILED  FREE. 

BPRING  CATALOG UB  OF 

Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the 
pood  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


We  are  now  in  receipt  of  his  No.  6  which 
has  to  do  with  “New,  rare  and  beautiful 
Many  of  these,  if  not  all,  arc 
listed  in  other  catalogues  of  this  and 
other  countries ;  but  we  do  not  know 
of  any  other  catalogue  that  offers 
so  many  rare  plants.  Let  us  turn 
to  page  80  for  example,  under  “  Rare 
We  have  tried 
all  of  the  following  and  have  found  them, 
for  the  most  part,  not  only  worthy  of 
trial,  but  of  a  permanent  place  in  any 
collection  :  An  excellent  list  of  the  .Japan 
variegated  dwarf  maples  ;  the  Actinidia 
vine  (arguta — not  polygama,  as  Mr.  Saul 
has  it) ;  Abelia  rupestris;  Althma  coelestis, 
I)  lb  W.,  Paris,  Mk—  Enough  has  the  choicest  Rose  of  Sharon  we  have  ever 
already  been  said  in  answer  by  The  tried.  The  flowers  are  extra  large, 
Rural  (page  144)  if  all  read  and  never  single  and  of  a  blue  color.  It  seeds  freely 
forgot.  As  spring  approaches,  the  pota-  and  we  have  raised  many  seedlings.  All 
toes  for  planting  need  different  quarters  the  flowers  of  the  seedlings  have  been  of 
than  in  winter  and  additional  care.  Our  a  purple  color.  This  Althiea  ought  to  be 
cellars  in  spring  are  damp  and  warm,  jn  every  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  ; 
causing  them  to  start  growth  so  soon  Cedrela  Sinensis,  Cercidiphyllum  Japon 
that  they  are  spoiled  for  planting.  By  icum,  Climbing  Hydrangea  ;  Desmodium 
giving  them  suitable  quarters  they  will  penduliflorum,  one  of  the  choicest  of  fall- 
be  sprouted  and  in  good  condition  for  blooming  shrubs.  Its  branches  are 
planting  in  two  or  three  weeks  and  will  wreaths  of  purple  pea-shaped  blossoms 
keep  fairly  good  six  weeks  later.  All  which  last  until  frost;  Dimorphanthus 
that  is  required  is  to  spread  them  thinly  Mandschuricus,  fine  for  lake  banks  or  the 
on  the  floor  in  a  dry,  light  room  away  wild  gardens  and  similar  to  the  better 
from  frost.  It  must  not  be  dark  ;  if  it  known  Devil’s  Walking-stick,  Aralia 
were  the  sprouts  would  grow  to  get  into  spinosa;  Ebeagnus  in  variety;  Exochorda 
the  light.  If  they  are  covered  even  Alberta,  a  new  sort  of  Spiraea  or  Exo- 
deeply  with  potatoes  the  sprouts  from  chorda  grandiflora  ;  Genista  Andreana, 
the  under  ones  will  grow  up  till  they  get  Gordonia  pubescens,  Hypericum  patu- 
in  the  light.  Thus  cared  for  potatoes,  lum,  Japan  Tricolored  Privet ;  Nevieusia 
are  in  fine  condition  for  planting  and  Alabamensis,  our  native  Snow  Wreath  ; 
“get  there”  a  week  or  two  earlier.  Phellodendron  Amurense,  which  resem- 

_  bles  a  small  Ailantus,  etc.  Mr.  Saul’s  lists 

W  A  M  ,  Dayton,  Wash.-I  did  not  of  palms,  anthurium.,  alooasias  pinks, 
finish  digging  my  potatoes  until  January,  tr'adioli,  foliage  plants,  bromeliads,  cact. 

l  eamo  to  an  extra  nine  hill  of  Rural  ferns,  fuchsias,  etc.,  are  just  as  varied 

New-Yorker  which  weighed  12  pounds,  »"d  interesting. 

all  good  marketable  tubers  except  three.  The  Enhance  strawberry  is  now  promi- 
They  were  grown  without  any  fertilizer  nently  advertised  in  catalogues  and 
except  barnyard  manure.  talked  about  by  our  experiment  stations, 

who  have  recently  tried  it.  Plants  were 
n-v  ny  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  August  15, 

1880>  by  n<?nry  Young,  of  Ada,  O.,  the 

^  a  A _ 3  w,  J[f  originator.  Our  first  report  was  :  “Plants 

J  '  ’  vigorous,  fruit  very  large — as  large  as 


Farmers'  Club  Discussion 

( Continued . ) 

a  great  beauty.  The  second  year’s  ^ 
blooms  of  the  datura  are  seldom  equal  to 
the  first  year's. 

The  Idaho  on  Kelffer. 

T.  C.  K.,  Athknia,  N.  J.— In  regard  to 
the  Idaho  on  Keiffer,  in  the  spring  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.’ 
189”  J  top-grafted  100  idahos  on  Keiffer 
stock,  and  all  the  grafts  have  made  a 
very  thrifty  and  healthy  growth  from 
three  to  four  feet.  I  think  the  Keiffer  a 
very  good  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 


♦  EADMCDC  BE WISE  AND  ♦ 

|  r Alim tlio  patriotic  ♦ 

♦  Save  Time  and  Money  this  Year  ♦ 
£  BY  GETTING  paiiimdia: 


SHUCKLESS 

strawberr:e8 

part  readily  from  the  shuck, 
which  remains  on  the  stem  In¬ 
stead  of  the  berry.  Vigorous, 
prolific  and  good.  Write  for 
full  description  and  prices. 
All  other  best  kinds  cheap. 
THE  HOOVER  A  GAINES  CD 
DAYTON.  OHIO. 


▲  OA81J.JMUB  AlUk  _  .  ,  ,  ...  *  , 

T  made  by  us,  Columbia  Plow  Works,  < 

♦  twice  as  long  Copakc  Iron  Works, 

♦  AS  THOSE  MADE  w  v  < 

A  BY  OTHERS.  COLUMBIA  CO  ,  N.  I.  < 

<►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦' 


f/7S)  of  l8t <iuality can  ever 

y  be  sent  by  mail.  May¬ 

hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excell  cnce-every thing  1 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros. ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Great  Labor  Saver.  You  cannot  afford  to  work 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Bend  for  special 
circular  with  testimonials. 

I>.  S.  MORGAN  *  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


400,000 

Parker  Earle  Plants 


Most  productive,  host  shipping  Strawberry  ever 
Introduced.  214  acres  solid  plants  on  new  land. 
Packing  lirst-class.  Price.  $5  per  1,000. 

R.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


for  Lawns,  Churches  and  School  Houses. 

FARM  and  CEMETERY  FENCE 

with  Iron  Posts  and  Wire. 

ELLIS  &  HELFENBERCER, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

189]8outh  Mississippi  Street. 


The  Seventh  Year's 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  It  In  the  past. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  8end  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Plow  the  Orchard  with 


Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 

For  All  K»rm  Work  It 

- v  Has  No  Kqu»l. 

- - AQIWTS  WANT10. _ 


JEfAAHlA 


per  acre  each  year  In  raising  PINEAPPLES.  This 
looks  big,  but  send  10  cents  In  stamps  for  pamphlet 
giving  method  of  culture  and  be  convinced. 

JOHN  ASP1N WALL, 

Kau  Gallic,  Indian  River,  Florida. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 


Profits  in  Fruit  Crowing 

Will  be  made  by  all  planting  orchards  of  Japan 
Plums  and  Hardy  Peaches.  HENRY  LUTTS, 
Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  grows  Pear,  Plum.  Peach  and 
Quince  Trees  of  the  best  quality.  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Price-List  to  all.  Mention  Thb  It.  N.-Y. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nbw-Yorkkh. 


nilinil  cccn  Southport,  Globe  seed  only 
UHIUN  OCtUs  HAND  WHEEL  HOK8  and 
SEED  DRILLS,  Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrow 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jelllff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

»  The  LATEST  and  BEST. 
Ci-inn  8-9-18  ft.  Geared. 
OlZcS  10  mid  18  It.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  &  60-fL 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

,  6J2  River  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


Spray 


»  llafiH  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  tbo 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  A 
I  AND  LOW  PRICE  |  |yn|" 

1  NORTHERN  I  1N|I\ 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  V 

3S*The  beat  Agricultural,  Orazing  and  Timber 
ands  now  upon  to  Bottlers,  “at led  f  lUKE -  A ^ ^ resa 
B.  LABI BOltN,  Land  Cam.,  K.  t*.  B.  E.,  8t.  F»ul,  Ulan, 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Ixuif  Blight  of  Apples,  Pours, 
CBerries  and  Plums  prevented:  also  Grape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  ShiIiPh  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  In  the 
market.  Thousands  In  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
all  insects  Injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


A  fkiknd,  H.  L.  Fairchild  of  Nichols, 
Conn. ,  writes  as  follows:  “In  Thk  Rural, 
page  185,  the  editor  says:  ‘We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  any  currants  as 
large  as  cranberries.’  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  had  Crandall  currants  and 
many  of  them  have  been  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  some  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  What  variety  of 
cranberries  will  be  as  large?  I  am  in 
no  way  interested  in  the  sale  of  Crandall 
currants.” 

We  were  not  referring  to  black  cur 
rants  at  all.  We  have  seen  them  nearly 
as  large  as  our  friend  states.  1  here  aie 
many  different  seedlings  or  varieties  sold 
as  the  Crandall,  many  of  which  bear 
small  berries  while  others  are  worthless. 
Our  friend  should  propagate  his  Crandall 
and  introduce  it  to  the  public  under  an¬ 
other  name. 

John  Saul  (Washington,  I).  C.)  issues 
in  the  course  of  the  year  five  catalogues. 


PARKER  EARLE  PLANTS  FREE. 

We  will  send  58  plants  each  of  Shuster's  Gera 
Bubach,  Haverland,  Michel’s  Early  ai  d  Wartleld 
No  2.  The  best  Strawberries  for  Family  or  Market 
use.  All  for  $2.50;  and  with  each  order  will  give  you 
25  Parker  Earle  Plants  free.  L.  MITCHELL. 

Riverside  Fruit  Farm.  Pulaski,  N.  1  . 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.!  | 7  US JM5 .5  0 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES 


have  won  a  reputation.  40-page  Catalogue  of  all 
varieties,  with  pointers  for  potato-growers,  free. 


POTATO,  WORLD’S 

has  more  good  points  than  any  other. 
Freeman.  L.  L.  OJ/DS,  C 


The  bent  and  most  easily  erected  fence  in  use. 

wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 


solid  Expanded  Metal 

STEEL 

FENCE  Ventral  Expand™ St., Pittsburgh, F 


SEED  POTATOES 


GROWN  IN 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Ruralisms—  Continued. 
a  matter  of  surprise  toTHK  R.  N.-Y.  that 
many  of  the  reports  of  to  day  character¬ 
ize  the  Enhance  as  “of  the  largest  size, 
fine  form  and  excellent  quality.” 

During  several  years  past  requests 
have  appeared  in  these  columns  from 
time  to  time  that  any  of  our  readers 
having  seed  balls  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
potato  would  send  us  a  few.  Many  kind 
friends  have  responded,  one  of  whom  sent 
us  as  many  as  200.  We  have  received 
them  from  the  East,  Northwest,  Canada, 
West  and  Far  West,  but  not  one  contained 
a  true  seed  ;  that  is,  a  viable  seed.  A 
short  time  ago,  however,  we  received  a 
small  packet  of  true,  sound  seeds  of  this 
potato  from  a  subscriber  in  Belgium,  Mr. 
Ph.  A.  Lippens,  which  are  already  sown 
in  boxes.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
become  two  or  three  inches  high,  they 
will  be  transplanted  to  little  pots,  and, 
in  late  May,  thumped  out  into  well-pre¬ 
pared  soil  of  the  open  ground.  We  had 
despaired  of  ever  procuring  seeds  of  the 
No.  2,  believing  it  to  be  a  sterile  variety. 
Evidently  there  are  conditions  of  the  soil 
or  climate  of  Belgium  which  have  re¬ 
stored  to  the  plants  a  sexual  virility  that 
they  are  not  possessed  of  in  this  country. 
We  are  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Lippens  will 
inform  our  readers  whether  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  seed  more  freely  in  Bel¬ 
gium  than  in  other  countries. 

Rocky  Mountain  Cherry.— As  throw¬ 
ing  some  light  upon  our  recent  notice  of 
an  alleged  new  fruit,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  note  from  a  subscriber,  Wm. 
C.  Cusick,  of  Union,  Ore. : 

I  think  the  “Dwarf  Itocky  Mountain  Cherry,”  no¬ 
ticed  In  The  Rural  on  pages  121  and  138,  Flu.  40,  Is 
Prunes  demlssa,  known  hero  as  the  “  choke  cherry.” 
It  Is  found  on  this  coast  from  Washington  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  eastward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As 
we  have  It  here  In  eastern  Oregon,  It  Is  a  shrub  or 
small  tree  In  rich  alluvial  soils;  while  on  rocky  hill¬ 
sides  It  is  a  small  shrub,  often  bearing  fruit  when 
only  two  feet  In  height.  The  white  flowers  are  pretty, 
but  have  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  are  produced  In 
the  greatest  prolusion  In  May  or  June,  on  the  new 
growth,  on  racemes  three  or  four  Inches  In  length. 
The  fruit  Is  ripe  In  September;  black,  sometimes 
with  a  purplish  tinge:  about  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  In 
the  mean  diameter,  being  longer  than  It  Is  broad. 
The  skin  Is  thick  and  tough;  the  stone  large,  and 
there  Is  very  little  pulp.  Ills  barely  edible,  being 
commonly  very  astringent.  Those  found  on  the 
stony  hills  have  much  sweeter  fruit  than  the  more 
thrifty  specimens;  and  all  Improve  by  remaining 
long  on  the  bush,  which  they  will  always  do,  If  let 
alone,  often  till  the  leaves  fall.  The  plant  produces 
fruit  In  great  abundance.  I  find  that  on  a  dried 
specimen  In  my  herbarium,  on  a  space  of  five  Inches 
there  are  18  racemes  with  over  100  cherries.  The  claim 
that  the  “  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  ”  Is  a  “  new 
species  not  botanlcally  known,"  is  most  Improbable. 

I  think  that  It  may  be  a  form  of  our  Prunus  demlssa. 

wm.  c.  CUSICK. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Oldh,  the  potato  specialist 
of  Clinton,  Wis  ,  pronounces  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  the  most  popular  potato  in 
the  United  States.  He  describes  it  as 
‘  Quite  distinct  in  appearance  ;  skin  and 
flesh,  white  ;  quality,  excellent ;  shape, 
nearly  round,  somewhat  flattened  ; 
tubers  large,  very  large ,  but  not  rough  or 
irregular  ;  eyes,  quite  shallow,  and  gen¬ 
eral  form  symmetrical.  In  season,  med¬ 
ium  late.  Very  strong  and  vigorous  in 
growth,  and  an  immense  yielder.  Last 
year  in  yield  it  stood  first  among  all  our 
varieties  (nearly  100).  Indeed,  it  was 
quite  away  ahead  of  everything  else. 
The  great,  fine  potatoes  rolled  out  at 
digging  time  in  a  way  that  made  our 
pickers  laugh  all  over.  We  hired  them 
by  the  bushel,  and  they  wanted  to  pick 
up  Rural  New-Yorker  all  the  time.” 

Here  is  a  strong,  good  sentiment  from 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  from  a  private  letter  :  “My 
strenuous  effort  will  be  to  administer 
the  affairs  under  my  charge  so  as  to 
render  the  most  efficient  service  to  my 
countrymen,  and  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  the  money  which  is  raised  from 
them  by  taxation.” 

We  sincerly  hope  that  Secretary  Mor¬ 
ton  will  regard  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
his  policy,  as  above  indicated,  to  oppose 
the  indiscriminate  selection,  purchase 
and  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 


To  state  principles,  problems,  facts 
with  scientific  accuracy  in  a  popular 
form  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  our 
agricultural  station  teachers.  We  have 
just  been  reading  a  long,  labored, 
“  learned”  production  of  an  officer  of  one 
of  the  stations  that  makes  us  wish  to 
give  him  a  good  spanking  with  his  own 
book. 

Surely  the  bulletins  ought  to  be 
written  for  the  mass  of  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers,  etc.,  not  to  show  the  writer’s  famil¬ 
iarity  with  hard  technical  words  and 
terms  which  only  special  students  under¬ 
stand  without  looking  them  up  in  dic¬ 
tionaries  or  encyclopedias. 

Mr  John  Lewis  Ciiilds,  of  Floral 
Park,  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  offers  this 
year  a  new  rose  which  he  calls  Childs’s 
Jewel.  He  says  that  “a  plant  in  bloom 
has  no  two  flowers  alike.  Some  will  be 
dark  yellow  ;  others  light  yellow,  buff, 
saffron,  light  and  dark  crimson,  pink, 
blush,  apricot,  etc.,  while  others  will  be 
variegated  in  a  most  beautiful  manner.” 
It  is,  he  says,  a  pure  Tea,  the  flowers 
large  and  fragrant. 

The  tendency  of  such  sporting  plants 
is  to  become  fixed.  A  certain  cutting 
bears  flowers  tending  more  towards  one 
color  than  another,  and  this  color  asserts 
itself  more  and  more  as  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  for  future  stock. 

Mr.  William  Robinson,  the  accom¬ 
plished  conductor  of  the  London  Gar¬ 
den,  is  in  full  accord  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  its  opposition  to  the  flagrantly  misrep¬ 
resenting  pictures  of  many  catalogues, 
as  one  may  judge  from  the  following  in 
Gardening  :  “  Grow  as  many  beautiful 
flowers  as  you  can,  but  commit  them  to 
the  artist’s  care  without  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment,  and  so  abolish  forever  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  painted  lies  wh'ch  abound  in  the 
gardening  literature.  *  *  *  I  insist 
that  all  the  flowers  should  be  drawn  as 
they  are.”  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  for  many 
years  insisted  that  all  plants  whatsoever 
should  be  drawn  and  engraved  as  they 
are,  and  the  printed  descriptions  should 
be  equally  true  to  life. 

A  month  or  so  ago  we  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  two  specimens  of  Sequoia 
gigantea  in  Central  I  ’ark.  They  are  only 
15  feet  apart,  about  25  feet  high  and  18 
inches  in  diameter  near  the  ground. 
Both  trees  at  that  time  seemed  in  good 
health.  Now  the  foliage  is  brown  and 
probably  both  trees  are  dead.  The  win¬ 
ter  has  been  hard  upon  all  evergreens. 
Even  the  southerly  exposed  portions  of 
the  White  Pine  in  many  cases  are 
scorched. 

In  Central  Park  there  is  one  fine  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  Maiden-Hair  Tree — Salis- 
buria  adiantifolia.  It  appears  to  be 
about  75  feet  in  height  with  a  spread  of 
branches  not  less  than  00  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  while  the  trunk  near  the  ground  is 
fully  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  is 
pyramidal  in  shape  and  well  filled  out  on 
every  side  with  branches  and  branchlets. 
This  tree  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  nuts 
(drupes)  last  season.  Even  now  the  soil 
underneath  is  almost  covered  with  them, 
though  as  they  are  edible  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  the  squirrels  with  which  the  park 
is  alive  would  have  disposed  of  them  as 
fast  as  they  dropped.  Now  this  Ginkgo 
Tree,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  said  to  be 
dioecious.  But  we  failed  to  find  any 
other  Ginkgo  in  its  vicin  ty. 

Word  for  Word. 

- Dr.  T.  II.  Hoskins  :  “  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  much  rascality  we  all  pardon  in 


a  politician  of  our  own  party,  and  how 
little  in  one  of  the  other  party.” 

“  They  think  the  people  fools — and 
the  people  give  them  a  great  deal  too 
much  reason  for  that  belief.” 

- Like:  “  There  is  no  one  thing  (ex¬ 
cept  silver)  of  which  the  country  has 
quite  such  a  surplus  as  of  bad  roads,  and 
if  it  is  possible  to  get  any  good  ideas 
about  road  making  into  people’s  heads 
by  having  a  suitable  road  exhibit  at 
Chicago,  the  exhibit  should  be  had.” 

- Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  in  Practical 

Farmer  :  “  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  also 
did  well  with  us,  and  though  not  counted 
an  early  potato,  it  makes  good-sized 
tubers  as  early  as  any,  though  the  plants 
keep  green  late.  I  first  called  attention 
to  this  peculiarity  in  one  of  my  bulle¬ 
tins.” 

Harper’s  Monthly:  “ Orange  culture 
in  Florida  has  returned  the  interest  on 
the  sum  invested  only  in  one  year  out  of 
every  four.” 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody:  “  A  man 
may  have  such  native  proclivities  to  evil 
or  such  a  constitutional  predisposition  to 
right  conduct,  as  in  the  former  case  to 
render  virtuous  living  intensely  difficult, 
though  not  impos.ible,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  to  give  a  prophecy  of  goodness 
that  is  seldom  belied.  Great  is  the  power 
of  heredity.” 

“A  shamefully  bad  man,  a  drunkard 
or  a  profligate,  often  has  children  of  su¬ 
perior  excellence,  because  they  are  con¬ 
scious  of  their  evil  heritage,  afraid  of 
it,  and  intensely  solicitous  that  it  should 
lapse.  But  their  children  inherit  the 
taint  without  the  shame;  the  faultless¬ 
ness  of  their  parents  leaves  the  alarm 
unsounded  and  they  yield  to  temptations 
from  without  corresponding  to  the  evil 
proclivities  within.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  wo  say  cure,  we  do  not.  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  hut  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  RHcunintlsin,  Nenrnlcia,  Dyspepsia, 
Ilouiuclic,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Import*  Itlood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


TRANSPLANTING  TOOLS. 


CLEVES’ 

Steel  “Angle”  Trowels, 
three  Hisses. 

Steel  Dibbers,  four  sizes. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Write  for  prices.  j 

W.  B.  CLEVES,  Pat.  and  Mfr.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y  ^ 


IB 


Canada  Unleached  Hard-wood 


Acknowledged  the  most  satisfactory  fertilizer. 
We  have  best  facilities  for  snpplylng  our  customers 
first  quality  at  low  prices. 

48- page  pamphlet  free.  Write  for  prices  to 

mtjnroe,  deforest  &  co., 

52  Arcade  Block,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


V  A  'D'Mr'F'OCJwhohave 

Jt  used  the 

PUTAWAYfpSihi  -Report- 

U  HARROW  increased  crops. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS. 


Send  for  Special 
Circular. 
Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

New  York  Office.  18  Clur.Vt..  Now  York  <’lty 


ENGINES 


SAW 

W  MILLS, 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


You  Are  Shocked. 


when  you  unexpectedly  come  In  contact  with  a  solid 
body.  Multiply  the  chock  by  weight  and  speed  and 
you  know  how  a  running  Horse  feels  when  he  strikes 
a  rigid  wire  fence.  Barbs  would  have  killed  him, 
but  Colled  Springs  catch  him  like  a  bird  alighting  on 
a  limber  twig. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walkorvllle,  Ontario. 


WHATSTHfl 
MATTER! 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMP 


W  ork*  on  cither  Rtandlne  Timber  or  Htumpii.  Pull* 
n:i  ordinary  Grub  In  one  uni!  a  hull* minuted.  Makes  a 

clean  sweep  or  two  acre*  at  a  Hitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  hors© 
cun  operate  It.  No  heavy  chains  or  rod*  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a 
few  acres  tho  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  can  not 
longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  It, 
raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old, 
worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  Send  postal  card  for  illustrated  Catal 
logue,  giving  nrice,  terms,  testimonials  and  also  information  con. 
corning  our  New  I  XL  Grubber.  Address  the  Manufacturers 
JIMFS-MILNF  A  SON,  SCOTCH  GBPV*.  IOWA! 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
T.  DENISON.  Publisher. Chicago 


THE  EMPTat! 


-  8TAMJARI)  FENCE  - 
— ~  - -  — ITIACI11NE.- 

Light  lean,  of  Nueces,.  Weaves  both  farm  and  lawn  fence, 
i'.very  farmer  can  build  his  own  fence  hcitor  and  clicaiier  than 
he  can  buy.  35  to  f>Oo  per  rod  complete.  One  man  can  build 
hi)  rods  a  day.  Works  perfectly  over  hilly  ground  and  with  any 
Aand of  pickets.  Over  i2, 000  in  use.  Wire  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  JRJHF11SE  EttAC/UINIS  OO.,  lticlimoiitl,  find. 


THB  "GREAT  SUCCESS"  JR. 

POTATO  DISCS'*. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 
19th  century.  No  mokk 
HAND  WORK  J  DO  more  HIGH 

triced  Diggers.  We  challenge  the 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

0,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


We  also  make  the  But 
Wmb««  you  ever  saw.  Bel¬ 
ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  Im. 
quick,  or  jrou  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  yeer 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

YORK.  p*. 


IT Pkioao  for  Buggies,  Carriages, 

■  dx/lUry  BliCr“S  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness 

€3® 


Pullv  Warranted. 

Our  Price,  $  4*58.50.  Compare  witK 
Usual  Retail  Price. 


sold  is  a  first-class  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  others.  ~  We '  can'  certainly^ 

HELP  YOU  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

and  ask  youtoinvestigatefor  yourown  satisfaction.  We  sell  a  Top  Buggy.  G'nC  EH 

nicely  trimmed,  and  of  superior  finish, — good  enough  for  any  body,  at  wJ0,0U|  Fully  Warranted, 

an  Open  Buggy,  —  JPQO  Ef)  Phaetons,  Kpring  Wagons  and  TTarness  at  propor-  0ur  Pricc.  $55.50.  Compare  with 
neat  and  strong,  at  vJdidU,  tlonately  low  figures.  Don’t  I*n.v  Two  _ Umial  Retail  Prlr 


when  you  can  buy  the  best,  quality  fully  guaranteed,  for  one-balfthe  money.  ~We  wiLn'fvmTF 
our  line,  and  that  of  vour  neighbors  and  friends,  and  believe  that  quality,  prices  and  “  Fair  and 
methods  will  secure  it.  Write  for  our  money  saving  catalogue.  Address,  1  air  and 


r«*trul»r  trade  in 
Square  ”  business 


THE  MIAMI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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A  NNO  UNCEMENT. 

A  note  from  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Denison,  Tex. , 
informs  us  that  the  buds  of  the  Carman  grape  are  so 
far  developed  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  transplant  them. 
All  further  orders  will  be  filled  next  fall. 

*  * 

We  hear  nothing  but  good  from  the  negro  industrial 
and  agricultural  school  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  At  this 
school  teachers  and  pupils  are  all  colored,  and  yet  we 
are  told  by  conservative  white  men  that  this  negro 
school  is  doing  more  for  Alabama  agriculture  than 
any  other  institution.  Why  ?  Because  it  reaches  the 
laboring  class,  and  gives  the  man  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  but  a  day-hand  the  inspiration  that  prompts 
him  to  learn  to  become  a  mechanic,  a  skilled  workman 
or  manager.  What  a  jump  civilization  has  made  since 
that  recent  time  when  it  was  “  held  to  be  a  good  law 
and  precedent  that  a  black  man  has  no  rights  that  a 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect !  ” 

*  * 

It  seems  that  the  apple-growers  in  Tasmania  were 
much  interested  in  the  reports  of  “poisoned  American 
apples,”  printed  in  the  London  papers  last  year. 
These  apple-growers  proposed  to  put  on  the  English 
market  apples  about  which  could  be  said  “positively 
no  poisons  were  used  in  spraying.”  After  much  ex’ 
periment  they  are  reported  to  have  used  the  following 
with  success : 

Sulphur  and  lime,  of  each  six  pounds,  to  be  boiled  till  all  the  sulphur 
was  dissolved,  and  a  clear  brown  liquid,  four  gallons  In  amount, 
remained.  This  should  be  diluted  by  mixing  00  quarts  of  water  with 
one  quart  of  the  sulphur  and  lime  solution. 

This  is  about  the  mixture  often  used  to  cure  scab  in 
6lieep.  The  best  of  the  reports  from  Tasmania  do  not 
claim  that  this  non-poisonous  spray  is  equal  to  the 
arsenites.  *  * 

Prices  of  American  flour  in  England  have  fallen 
considerably  since  last  fall,  and  many  dealers  have 
lost  quite  a  little  in  consequence,  as  they  laid  in  large 
stocks,  anticipating  a  rise  in  price.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  recently  said  : 

We  hear  of  fair  milling  flour  being  sold  as  low  as  15s.  ($3  60)  per  sack, 
the  sellers  being  American  millers’  London  agents,  and  the  buyers 
English  millers,  who  will  mix  the  American  with  their  own  flour  and 
be  able  to  provide  the  baking  Interest  with  sound  and  palatable  flour 
on  exceedingly  tempting  terms. 

In  the  same  issue  baker’s  flour  is  quoted  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $4.20  for  280  pounds,  while  the  very  best 
English  flour  sells  at  $7.20  for  the  same  weight.  One 
of  the  worst  things  that  English  agriculture  has  to 
contend  with  is  the  mixing  of  a  foreign  with  the  home 
product,  and  selling  the  mixture  as  all  home-grown. 

*  * 

Not  long  since  The  Rural  took  occasion  to  comment 
on  the  hoggishness  displayed  by  the  management 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Not  content  with  im¬ 
posing  the  most  outrageous  tariffs  on  its  patrons,  it 
has  lately  undertaken  the  work  of  grinding  its  own 
employees.  An  order  has  been  issued,  taking  effect 
April  1,  by  which  the  ferries  controlled  by  this  com¬ 
pany  are  to  be  operated  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 
This  economy  is  effected  by  compelling  the  employees 
to  work  12  and  13  hours  per  day  instead  of  the  usual 
quota.  Possibly  a  strike  may  result  from  this  outrage, 
and  then  we  shall  have  Austin  Corbin  posing  as  a 
friend  of  labor  and  pleading  for  sympathy  from  the 
public.  In  his  struggles  to  maintain  his  rights,  he 
seems  to  have  the  facility  of  doing  about  the  worst 
things  we  are  ever  called  upon  to  chronicle  in  the  way 
of  railroad  management,  both  in  his  treatment  of  the 
public  and  of  his  employees.  While  on  this  subject,  it 
might  be  well  to  remind  the  general  public  that  or¬ 
ders  from  railways  compelling  their  men  to  work  for 
unduly  long  periods,  are  unfortunately  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  traveling  public  than  to  the  employees  them¬ 
selves.  Appearances  indicate  that  the  recent  serious 
accident  on  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Lackawaxen  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  overworked  employees  were  asleep 
when  they  should  have  been  hustling  back  with  a  flag 
to  warn  an  advancing  train,  which  a  moment  later 
crashed  into  the  sleeper  then  standing  at  the  station. 
It  is  often  the  general  managers  of  railways  who  are 
responsible  for  these  accidents,  when  some  poorly-paid 
and  overworked  employee  is  the  one  blamed.  We  shall 


some  day  so  change  matters  pertaining  to  railway  lines 
that  presidents  and  general  managers  will  be  indicted 
for  accidents,  and  not  the  subordinates  who  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  excessive  hours  of  labor,  and  thus 
rendered  unfit  for  their  duties.  This  last  accident  on 
the  Erie  caused  no  immediate  deaths,  but  more  than  a 
score  of  unsuspecting  travelers  were  mangled  and 
maimed  for  life,  and  the  heavy  judgments  that  the 
company  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  injured,  while  not 
compensating  the  unfortunate  travelers,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  an  extra  train  crew  for  considerable 
time — perhaps  till  another  such  accident  occurs. 
Economy  on  the  part  of  a  railroad,  that  threatens  the 
lives  of  the  traveling  public  is  nothing  short  of  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  the  frequency  of  such  accidents  on  the  Erie 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  safer,  when 
possible,  to  travel  by  other  routes  till  the  passenger 
department  of  the  Erie  is  in  better  and  safer  hands. 

*  * 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  principles  of  the 
Henry  George  theory  of  taxing  land  values  come  up 
in  proposed  legislation  all  over  the  country.  A  bill 
recently  voted  on  in  the  New  York  Legislature  pro¬ 
posed  to  exempt  from  taxation,  except  for  local  assess¬ 
ments  and  water  rates,  all  homestead  buildings  not 
valued  at  over  $1,500  Such  buildings  were  not  to  be 
taxed,  but  the  lots  on  which  they  stood  were  to  be 
taxed  in  the  usual  way.  This  is  an  experiment  with 
the  George  theory.  It  was  argued  that  such  a  law 
would  encourage  workmen  to  build  their  own  homes, 
as  the  tax  taken  off  small  houses  would  prove  some¬ 
thing  of  an  inducement  to  build.  Most  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  favored  the  bill,  thinking  it  would  tend  to 
encourage  building.  The  farmers,  and  other  rural 
representatives  generally,  opposed  it.  Such  a  bill 
would  exempt  two-thirds  of  the  dwellers  in  towns 
and  villages  they  said  and  would  open  the  way  to 
great  frauds  in  the  assessment  of  property.  The  bill 
was  finally  defeated  by  52  to  39.  Representatives 
from  the  rural  districts  of  New  York  generally  believe 
that  too  much  property  is  exempt  from  taxation 
already— that  the  list  should  not  be  extended.  In 
fact,  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  all  property  were 
assessed  at  its  full  value  the  tax  rate  would  be  low 
enough  to  suit  anybody. 

*  * 

While  the  currency  question  still  holds  so  prom¬ 
inent  a  place  in  public  interest  in  this  country,  the 
efforts  Austria  is  making  to  substitute  the  gold  for 
the  silver  standard  and  to  establish  a  new  unit  of 
value  are  of  international  concern.  The  old  Austrian 
unit  of  value  was  the  florin,  a  silver  piece  worth  about 
48  cents  measured  by  the  value  of  the  American  sil¬ 
ver  dollar.  The  new  unit  is  the  krone,  or  crown,  a 
gold  coin  worth  about  20  %  American  cents,  and  the 
new  currency  of  this  kind  consists  of  10  and  20-crown 
pieces.  The  old  currency  is  now  being  exchanged 
for  the  new  on  the  basis  of  the  average  value  of  the 
florin  in  the  international  money  markets  for  a  series 
of  years  prior  to  1892.  On  this  basis  two  silver  florins 
with  a  face  value  of  96  cents,  are  exchangablefor  four 
gold  krones,  worth  81  cents.  To  effect  the  change 
the  Austrian  Government  has  issued  bonds  bearing 
four  per  cent  interest  in  gold,  to  the  value  of  183,456,000 
gold  florins,  worth  four  silver  florins  or  $1.93.5  each. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  gold  for  the  new  currency 
was  supplied  by  the  United  States,  a  fact  which  has 
been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  recent  efflux  of  the 
yellow  metal  from  this  country.  Not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  feature  in  connection  with  the  matter  is  that 
while  thousands  fear  or  hope  for  the  establishment  of 
a  silver  standard  of  value  exclusively  among  us,  the 
most  important  country  in  Europe  which  until 
lately  strictly  adhered  to  such  a  standard,  has  just 
abandoned  it  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  in  vogue 
among  nearly  all  its  neighbors. 

*  * 

Surrounding  the  Cherokee  Strip  to  the  south  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  north  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma, 
over  25,000  boomers  have  been  encamped,  some  of  them 
for  several  months,  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  for  settlement  by  proclamation  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Government  has  purchased  the  land,  includ¬ 
ing  over  6,000,000  acres,  from  the  Indians  for  $8,595,- 
736. 12,  or  at  the  rate  of  $125  per  acre,  and  Congress 
has  appropriated  $295,736  fcr  a  cash  payment  on  ac¬ 
count,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  annual  install¬ 
ments  ;  but,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cattle  barons 
and  others  interested  in  the  retention  of  the  land  by 
its  present  possessors,  the  Cherokee  Council  has  for 
some  time  hesitated  to  ratify  the  agreement.  Chief 
Harris,  however,  has  just  recommended  that  body  to 
acquiesce  in  the  bargain,  and  the  territory — for  the 
most  part  excellent  arable  and  grazing  land  will 
doubtless  be  soon  thrown  open  to  settlement— prob¬ 
ably  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  days.  The  boomers  would 
have  occupied  it  weeks  or  months  ago  were  it  not  for 
strong  military  patrols  who  prevent  all  invasion  and 


expel  all  illegal  intruders  whom  they  can  catch.  Some 
of  these,  however,  are  hiding,  but,  like  most  of  the 
“8ooners”in  Oklahoma,  they  will  doubtles  be  ultij 
mately  denounced  by  their  fellow  settlers  and  dispos¬ 
sessed  from  the  lands  they  had  illegally  seized.  All 
intending  settlers  are  eagerly  awaiting  permission  to 
take  up  the  land  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  in  crops  the 
present  spring,  and,  as  delay  must  cause  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  untold  misery 
and  starvation  among  the  settlers,  the  country  should 
be  opened  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

When  pie  plant  gives  the  first  good  mess,  with  nice  hot  biscuit,  I  confess 
Our  folks  feel  good.  Pop  says,  “  I  guess  you  orter  have  a  bran’  new 
dress.” 

“An'  you  a  coat,”  I  sez,  “  no  less !”  He  sets  down  there  with  little  Bess, 
An’  tosses  her  with  fond  caress,  an’  sum  o'  his  ole  tenderness 
Outside  his  good  ole  heart  will  press  an’  paint  his  eyes  an’  face  !  Yes, 
yes  ! 

I  know  our  folks  will  always  bless  the  day  that  pie  plant  gives  first 
mess. 

An’  It’s  Jess  so  with  sparrergraes  an’  every  other  garden  sass. 

When  peas  an’  greens  an’  onions  pass  with  all  the  others  of  that  class, 

I  jess  set  down  my  work  an’  say,  “  I  do  now  humbly  bless  the  day 
That  showed  our  folks  the  certain  way  to  make  the  kitchen  garden 
pay.” 

An’  while  I’m  made  o’  livin’  clay  that  garden  Is  a-gonter  stay. 

Happy  the  drainer  who  Is  In  his  last  ditch. 

The  near  ox  In  the  yoke  may  be  said  to  have  a  nigh  trait. 

The  worst  thing  a  sheep  can  do  for  Itself  Is  to  run  from  a  dog. 

It’s  an  honor  to  belong  to  that  fine,  short  course  at  Cornell. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  go  halves  on  preparing  warm  quarters  for  sheep. 
Anything  unfair  about  the  shares  of  that  sheep  raising,  page  241  ? 
The  “  harrow  ”  and  11  weeder  ”  poetry  In  this  Issue  introduces  two 
new  poets. 

The  public  will  have  to  eat  more  plums  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
big  plantings  now  being  made. 

Crops  were  made  to  “  pump  the  life  out  of  vour  soli,”  and  you  were 
made  to  put  life  there  to  be  pumped  out. 

Some  pump  kins— city  relatives  who  come  to  spend  the  summer  and 
exchange  their  valuable  society  for  board. 

Thebe  Is  money  In  almost  anything — the  trouble  Is  to  get  It  out. 
Most  of  us  find  It  in  an  Insoluble  combination. 

Mr.  Cooper  considers  roots  better  sheep  food  than  ensilage,  but 
the  latter  Is  so  much  cheaper  that  it  Is  more  profitable. 

That  Is  a  carbon-ate  said  the  hen  when  her  owner  fed  charcoal  In 
the  morning  mess.  Yes,  and  this  Is  an  ox-hide  said  the  rooster  picking 
at  an  old  shoe. 

Amen  to  what  our  friend  says  on  page  243  about  giving  those  boys 
who  have  taken  the  short  course  In  agriculture  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  have  learned. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  makes  each 
woman  who  travels  on  Its  road  a  present  of  a  rose  bud  or  other  flower. 

A  very  pretty  custom— It  ought  to  be  profitable  too. 

Poke  scraps  from  the  old-time  lard  presses  were  used  to  make  dog 
food  and  alBO  put  on  the  “free  lunch  counters”  of  the  lower  class  of 
saloons.  “  With  plenty  of  salt  they  went  down.”  Of  the  two  sets  of 
dogs  those  In  the  saloons  were  lowest. 

Here’s  one  good  point  we  wish  to  Btate:  “  digest  ”  Is  not  “  assimi¬ 
late.”  A  cow  may  quite  digest  her  food  and  still  fall  of  Its  highest 
good.  There  Is  a  step  beyond  digestion— of  that  there’s  not  the 
slightest  question, and  that  cow  only  earns  her  ration  that’s  posted  on 
assimilation. 

In  old  days,  when  more  people  believed  In  oracles  than  In  this  age, 
a  favorite  form  of  foretelling  the  future  was  for  a  company  to  eat  a 
sheep  and  then  cons  lit  the  marks  on  Its  shoulder  blades.  Many  of 
the  ancients  believed  that  the  sheep  carried  a  record  of  the  future  on 
these  bones  and  the  “wise  men”  of  that  day  were  able  to  read  the 
marks  and  slgnB. 

A  certain  farmer  tried  an  experiment  with  five  cows.  One  week 
the  hired  man  milked  them  without  knowing  he  was  conducting  an 
experiment.  The  next  week  the  farmer  himself  milked  and  with  the 
same  feed  secured  15  per  cent  more  mlik!  His  conclusion  Is  that  more 
fat  Is  lost  through  “  that  tired  feeling”  In  the  hired  man’s  Ungers  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

Among  other  economies  suggested  for  Scotch  farmers  Is  brewing 
their  own  beer  and  baking  their  own  bread.  Most  of  the  farmers’ 
beer,  it  Is  said,  Is  now  made  by  brewers,  and,  while  oatmeal  Is  cooked 
at  home,  most  oftbe  flour  bread  Is  bought.  Why  not  stop  drinking 
beer  as  an  economical  measure?  There  are  good  arguments  on  all 
sides  of  the  bread-making  question. 

Now,  J.  Sterling  Morton, 

We  hope  you  have  “  caught  on  ” 

To  what  our  good  farmers  most  need. 

Cut  down  the  expense,  sir. 

And  why  not  commence,  sir, 

With  that  mighty  outlay  for  seed  ? 

There  Is  an  English  statute  forbidding  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  that  country.  For  a  few  years  It  was  grown  subject  to  a  revenue 
tax  of  about  80  cents  a  pound.  This  curious  law  seems  to  be  designed 
to  check  any  efforts  to  reduce  Imports  of  tobacco  on  which  English 
Import  duties  of  nearly  $50,000,000  are  levied.  In  other  words,  there  Is 
a  tariff  on  tobacco  brought  Into  England  and  rather  than  reduce  the 
amount  of  this  tariff  the  English  government  seeks  to  prohibit  home 
production.  Why  is  not  this  "  Protection  run  mad  ?” 

Missouri  Is  trying  to  convert  a  public  curse  into  a  public  blessing  by 
making  her  beer  guzzlers  contribute  to  the  cost  of  making  and  main¬ 
taining  good  roads  and  highways.  The  lower  house  of  her  legislature 
has  just  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor, 
of  a  beer  and  malt  liquor  Inspector  who  must  be  an  expert  brewer  and 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  Inspect  and  gauge  all  malt  liquors.  He  Is 
authorized  to  charge  fees  for  such  inspection  as  well  as  for  labeling 
all  packages.  These  are  to  be  paid  Into  the  public  treasury  to  be  used 
for  the  construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  public 
highways.  Why  not  provide  for  the  Inspection  of  whisky  and  other 
splrltous  liquors  also  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  fund  likely  to  be 
available  for  public  purposes? 

Already  the  Western  States  which  are  threatened  by  an  Invasion 
of  the  Texas  fever  are  taking  precautions  against  It.  In  anticipation 
of  a  heavy  movement  of  Southern  cattle  to  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
Governor  Osborne  of  the  latter  State,  has  just  announced  the  regula¬ 
tions  under  which  shipments  will  be  admitted.  There  must  be  a  care¬ 
ful  inspection  at  the  start;  the  cattle  must  have  been  90  days  north  of 
the  Infected  districts;  no  cattle  can  be  trailed  through  the  State;  all 
must  be  submitted  to  Inspection  on  the  frontier.  Last  year  a  deter¬ 
mined  fight  was  made  for  the  privilege  of  driving  Southern  cattle 
through  Wyoming  to  Montana,  but  It  failed,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
renewed  this  year.  The  days  of  the  “  shot-gun  policy”  on  the  part  of 
cowboys  and  rustlerB  to  force  and  prevent  the  passage  of  stock  through 
unlnfectedlterrltory  are  probably  over  for  ever. 
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POTATOES,  SHEEP  AND  DAIRY. 

WISCONSIN  FARMERS  “ROUND  UP”  WITH  SQUARE  SUCCESS. 

Part  I. 

If  not  the  very  first  of  the  States  to  begin  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  farmers’  institutes,  Wisconsin  has  undoubtedly 
had  the  most  efficient  system  and  the  most  active 
workers.  Under  the  effective  management  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Morrison  a  great  work  has  been  done  and 
great  good  accomplished.  The  aim  has  been  to  hold 
these  institutes  all  over  the  State,  and  each  year  to 
close  with  a  grand  “  round  up”  at  some  convenient 
center,  at  which  all  the  workers  should  be  gathered 
into  one  body  and  have  a  rousing  meeting. 

This  year  witnessed  the  seventh  of  these  meetings, 
which  was  held  at  Fond  du  Lac  on  March  1,  2  and  3. 
At  every  session  the  large  new  Court  House  was 
crowded  so  that  even  standing  room  was  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  The  audience  was  intensely  appreciative  and  a 
speaker  was  plied  with  questions  which  showed  that 
people  wanted  bottom  facts.  Beside  20  or  more  of  their 
best  workers,  several  had  been  invited  from  other 
States.  The  programme  contained  three  general  topics: 
potatoes,  sheep  and  the  dairy.  The  evening  sessions 
were  of  a  more  general  nature,  calculated  to  interest 
a  promiscuous  audience. 

The  first  was  Potato  Day.  The  subjects  discussed 
were  :  “  Clover  as  a  Fertilizer  for  Potatoes,”  by  T.  B. 
Terry  of  Hudson,  Ohio  ;  “  Soil  Preparation  and  Plant¬ 
ing  of  Potatoes,”  by  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. ; 
“  Selection  of  Seed  and  Cultivation  of  the  Potato,”  by 
Geo.  Martin  of  Hudson,  Wis ;  “  Harvesting,  Market¬ 
ing  and  Storing  Potatoes,”  by  M.  T.  Allen  of  Waupaca; 
“  How  to  Grow  the  Cheapest  Bushel  of  Potatoes,” 
by  T.  B.  Terry ;  “  How  to  Grow  Potatoes  of  Superior 
Quality,”  by  F.  A.  Heubener,  Manitowoc,  and  “  The 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Potato  Blight,”  by  Prof.  E.  S. 
Goff  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Madison. 

From  this  list  of  the  topics,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  full 
report  would  be  a  regular  encyclopedia  of  potato  cul¬ 
ture.  Among  the  good  points  made,  Mr.  Terry  said  a 
good  crop  of  clover  would  gather  up  and  leave  avail¬ 
able  for  the  succeeding  potato  crop  fertilizers  worth 
not  less  than  $55,  and  that  he  had  customers  who 
could  distinguish  potatoes  grown  on  clover  sod  from 
those  grown  on  fresh  manure.  He  declared  that  it 
wouldn’t  pay  to  pasture  young  clover  seeding  in  the 
fall ;  that  he  once  did  such  a  foolish  thing,  but  had 
always  felt  that  if  God  would  forgive  him  for  that,  he 
would  never  do  it  again.  Mr.  Smith  had  raised  1,760 
bushels  on  four  acres  of  land  ;  his  yield  last  year  was 
over  300  bushels  per  acre.  He  manures  very  highly. 

As  to  how  small  one  should  cut  the  seed,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Morrison  said  it  was  a  question  of  choice  with 
the  grower  whether  he  would  feed  the  young  plant 
with  the  substance  in  a  large  seed  piece  or  with  extra 
fertilizer  in  the  hill.  He  thought  the  fertilizer  the 
cheaper.  Mr.  Martin  said  it  was  much  easier  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  of  yield  than  to  increase  the  acres. 
He  would  never  cut  seed  in  advance  of  planting. 

Mr.  Allen  said  potatoes  dug  a  little  immature  shrink 
in  storing  much  more  than  those  allowed  to  ripen  fully 
in  the  ground.  Potatoes  should  be  kept  in  deep  cel¬ 
lars  and  as  near  to  a  temperature  of  35  degrees  F.  as 
possible,  and  in  absolute  darkness.  Mr.  Terry  adopts 
two  ways  of  cheapening  potatoes — by  increasing  the 
yield  per  acre  and  decreasing  the  cost  of  production. 
He  does  both  by  making  his  land  very  rich  and  by 
using  tools  and  horse  power  in  cultivation.  He  can 
grow  the  heaviest  crop  on  any  given  area  by  hand 
planting,  but  not  enough  extra  to  pay  for  the  extra 
expense.  He  makes  it  a  rule  never  to  let  a  weed  see 
daylight,  and  he  never  lets  the  surface  crust.  He  does 
the  most  of  the  fitting  of  his  potato  field  after  the 
crop  has  been  planted.  This  prepares  the  ground  just 
as  effectively  and  so  disturbs  the  surface  that  no  weeds 
can  grow.  The  only  limits  to  the  product  of  a  given 
quantity  of  seed  planted  arise  from  the  manure  and 
care  given.  He  will  contract  to  grow  1,000  bushels 
from  one  bushel  of  seed  at  $5  per  bushel. 

Prof.  Goff  said  there  was  no  longer  any  more  doubt 
that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  properly  applied,  would 
prevent  blight,  or  that  Paris-green  would  kill  “bugs.” 
He  favored  the  use  of  a  more  diluted  mixture  and  in 
more  copious  quantity.  Mr.  Terry  thought  that  Paris- 
green  in  the  smaller  quantity  would  injure  the  vines, 
and  recommended  the  picking  off  and  destruction  of 
the  bugs  by  hand.  Martin  said  that  on  his  160  acres 
of  potatoes  there  would  not  be  women  and  children 
enough  in  Wisconsin  to  keep  ahead  of  the  pests.  Mr 
Woodward,  of  New  York,  said  that  by  cutting  old 
potatoes  into  pieces  and  dipping  them  in  a  strong 
Paris-green  water  and  scattering  them  about  the  field 
early,  millions  of  beetles  would  be  killed. 

Sheep  Have  An  Inning. 

The  second  day  was  Sheep  Day.  The  following 
were  the  topics  presented. :  “  Clover  as  a  Fertilizer 
and  for  Sheep,”  by  Henry  Wallace,  Editor  of  the  Iowa 
Homestead  ;  “  Selection  of  Breeding  Sheep,”  by  A.  O. 


Fox  of  Oregon,  Wis.  ;  “  Management  of  Breeding 
Sheep,”  by  Robert  Miller,  of  Brougham,  Ont. ;  “Crops 
to  Grow  for  Sheep  Feeding,”  by  Geo.  McKerrow, 
Sussex;  “Feeding  Sheep,”  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Craig,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Madison  ;  “  Diseases,  Remedies  and 
Care  of  Flock,”  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  Logan,  N.  Y.; 
“  Winter  Lamb  Raising,”  by  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  Here  was  condensed  an  epitome  of  useful 
ovine  knowledge.  Among  the  good  points  Mr.  Wallace 
said  the  secret  why  clover  did  not  do  so  well  on  newly 
broken  prairie  as  after  it  had  been  longer  worked,  was 
that  it  first  needed  to  be  inoculated  with  the  bacteria 
which  live  in  the  root  tubercles,  and  prepare  the 
nitrogen  for  the  use  of  the  clover.  There  was,  he 
said,  no  plant  which  would  draw  so  much  fertility 
from  the  air  or  store  up  so  much  desirable  sheep  food 
on  the  same  area  as  the  clover  plant.  Mr.  Fox  would 
select  now  for  breeding  sheep,  those  with  the  most 
mutton  in  the  best  parts,  and  covered  with  the 
heaviest  fleeces  of  the  most  desirable  wool.  The  ewes 
should  be  not  over-large,  but  be  of  a  “  motherly” 
build.  The  ram  should  be  quite  masculine  in  appear¬ 
ance.  He  doesn’t  like  one  with  a  ewe  neck.  Mr. 
Miller  would  have  his  sheep  inspected  every  day. 
The  owner  should  not  only  see  them,  but  should  be 
among  them.  Good  sheep  don’t  look  as  well  in  a 
flock  of  culls  and  a  few  culls  spoil  the  looks  of  a  flock 
of  good  sheep.  Sheep  to  be  profitable  must  have  good 
care.  Good  care  means  more  than  simply  good  feed  ; 
it  means  close  watching.  He  gives  his  breeding  ewes 
as  winter  food  all  the  whole  rutabagas  they  will  eat, 
keeps  them  in  warm  quarters  and  feeds  them  all  the 
clover  hay  they  will  eat  and  half  a  pound  apiece  of  a 
mixture  of  oats  and  bran,  half  and  half. 

Mr.  McKerrow  said  that  if  sheep  were  well  cared 
for  at  all  times,  the  owner  would  have  little  use  of  a 
veterinarian.  Much  of  the  success  in  raising  mutton 
sheep  depended  upon  the  food.  When  his  pastures 
get  short  he  gives  some  green  food  every  day.  He 
sows  rape  in  July,  and  it  is  ready  for  sheep  feed  in 
October.  At  present  prices  he  feeds  one-third  wheat 
and  two-thirds  oats ;  for  forage,  clover  surpasses 
everything  else.  Prof.  Craig  had  experimented  with 
two  lots  of  lambs,  one  fed  grain  daily,  the  other  not. 
The  grain  fed  consisted  of  four  pounds  of  corn  meal, 
and  one  pound  each  of  bran  and  oil  meal ;  71  pounds 
of  feed  made  25  pounds  of  gain.  The  wool  on  the 
grain-fed  lot  weighed  40  pounds ;  on  the  lot  without 
grain,  28  pounds.  In  the  whole  trial  $4.57  worth  of 
grain  gave  $6.04  worth  of  gain  aside  from  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  wool — surely  it  pays  to  feed  the  lambs  well. 

Dr.  Smead  says  the  diseases  of  sheep  are  seriously 
on  the  increase.  Parasitic  diseases  are  the  worst.  It 
is  a  poor  time  to  doctor  a  sheep  when  it  is  nearly  dead. 
Common  turpentine  is  the  best  of  all  worm  medicines. 
It  should  be  diluted  with  oil,  and  raw  linseed  is  the 
best,  and  four  parts  of  oil  to  one  of  turpentine  is  the 
proper  proportion.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  mix  one 
gill  of  turpentine  with  two  quarts  of  salt  and  place 
the  mixture  under  cover  where  the  sheep  can  get  it 
at  will. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  it  was  not  the  man  who  earned 
from  $6  to  $36  per  week  who  ate  $10  winter  lambs. 
No  man  has  so  much  reason  to  thank  God  for  rich 
men  as  the  winter  lamb  grower.  Four  things  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  success — man,  quarters,  breed 
and  feed.  Most  depended  upon  the  man.  He  should 
be  as  meek  as  Moses,  as  patient  as  Job,  as  gentle  as  a 
woman  and  with  a  heart  full  of  loving  kindness.  He 
thought  Superintendent  Morrison  would  make  a 
typical  lamb  grower.  The  quarters  must  be  warm, 
dry,  light  and  airy.  It  would  be  as  satisfactory  to  try 
to  raise  early  potatoes  as  early  lambs  in  a  snow  bank. 
He  thinks  the  Dorset  Horn  the  best  of  all  breeds  ;  but 
likes  crossing  Merino  ewes  with  Dorset  rams.  Next 
to  Dorsets  he  would  prefer  the  Hampshires,  Shrop- 
shires  and  South  Downs  in  the  order  named.  The 
lambs  should  come  from  November  to  March — one 
very  early  one  will  sell  for  as  much  as  two  of  the 
later. 

It  takes  feed  to  grow  early  lambs  as  well  as  early 
potatoes.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  ewe  eating  too 
much.  Tender,  juicy,  lean  meat  is  what  we  want,  so 
we  must  feed  plenty  of  succulent  and  nitrogenous 
foods.  There  is  nothing  so  good  or  cheap  for  ewes  in 
winter  lamb  raising  as  ensilage.  For  forage  clover 
hay  is  the  best.  Bran,  linseed  meal,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  meal  are  the  best  grains  for  ewes. 
Lambs  should  have  a  pen  apart  from  those  for  the 
ewes  and  be  fed  linseed  meal  and  cracked  corn.  Mr. 
Woodward  had  sold  a  whole  crop  of  over  700  for  an 
average  of  over  $7  per  head.  w. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Any  man  who  lives  where  stumps  abound  can  get  himself  Into  a 
profitable  business  by  owning  a  Hawkeye  Stump  and  Grub  Machine 
made  by  Jas.  Milne  &  Son,  Scotch  Grove,  Iowa.  This  machine  will 
pull  out  any  stump  that  ever  tried  to  brace  Itself  In  the  soil,  or  it  will 
move  a  house  or  any  heavy  object.  At  Scotoh  Grove  also  Is  a  fine 
Shetland  pony  farm,  In  which  Jas.  Milne  &  Son  are  Interested. 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

IMPROVED  METHODS  AND  TOOLS. 

Progressive  farmers,  awake,  there  Is  no  time  to  lose, 

But  study  THU  RURAL  and  you'll  not  get  the  blues: 

You’ll  learn  many  a  lesson,  yes,  learn  every  day 
To  solve  the  great  problem  how  to  make  farming  pay 
No  need  of  slow-going  men  with  hors 
To  keep  the  vile  trash  out  of  the  rows. 

When  a  weeder.  one  horse  and  a  boy  of  ten 
Can  do  more  and  better  work  than  six  able  men. 

The  cut  worms,  too.  had  better  gtt, 

Or  with  Its  long  teeth  they’ll  surely  be  bit. 

The  new  Automatic  you'll  find  It  the  boss. 

Kills  cut-worms  and  weeds  with  only  one  boss. 

Progressive  farmers  no  longer  their  corn  plant  In  hills, 

But  get  a  horse  planter  that  does  it  in  drills. 

They  put  la  fertilizer,  which  Is  far  the  best, 

And  then  get  a  weeder  which  does  all  the  rest. 

Good  farmers,  of  course,  some  potatoes  must  grow, 

And  they  must  be  planted  In  drills,  we  all  know. 

Then  they  with  the  weeder  can  keep  them  so  dean 
That  when  12  Inches  high,  not  a  weed  can  be  seen. 

And  then,  whan  the  time  for  digging  draws  nigh. 

They  think  of  their  spines  and  then  heave  a  sigh. 

The  new  Success  weeder  has  saved  money  In  hoeing. 

And  now  for  Success  digger  to  Uallock  we’re  going. 

It  beats  high-priced  diggers  wherever  It  goes. 

For  It  takes  tubers  all  out  and  levels  the  rows.  w.  vreeland. 

Tut  "Chemical  Dehorner,”  made  by  the  John  Marsh  Co.,  17-15)  River 
street,  Chicago,  Is  sure  and  safe  to  use  on  calves.  It  will  surely  stop 
the  growth  of  the  horns. 

ALL  who  desire  small  thrashing  machines  should  go  to  the  Belle 
City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.  There  Is  where  you  will  find 
the  best.  That’s  what  you  want. 

HERE  Is  a  note  from  Michigan:  “  I  am  a  young  man  of  28  trying  to 
farm  for  a  living,  and  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  learned  more  from 
The  Rural  New-Yorkeh  tbe  last  year  than  I  ever  knew  before.” 

The  G.  H.  Fowlbr  Company,  of  Weedaport,  N.  Y.,  Is  a  fair  concern 
to  deal  with.  They  make  hay  carriers  that  carry  hooks  that  are  sure 
to  catch  on,  a  grappling  fork  that  never  lets  go,  and  easy-rldlng  carts 
and  carriages.  Send  for  their  olroular,  and  see  what  they  offer. 

Every  man  who  has  a  garden  should  have  a  garden  trowel.  It 
should  be  sharp  at  the  point  and  strong,  so  as  to  resist  strain  by 
prying,  and  tbe  handle  should  be  well  fastened  on.  We  believe 
Cleves's  Angle  trowel  fills  these  requirements  and  Is  one  of  the  very 
best  made.  It  Is  manufactured  by  W.  B.  Cleves,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
but  can  probably  be  had  of  all  dealers. 

Many  of  the  brands  of  white  lead  that  are  mentioned  In  the  adver¬ 
tisement  ef  the  National  Lead  Company,  were  old  when  the  fathers 
of  this  generation  were  boys.  A  series  of  the  advertisements  of  this 
company  Is  running  In  The  Rural  and  those  who  contemplate 
painting  during  the  year  will  do  well  to  read  them.  No  mlstnke  will 
be  made  in  selecting  any  of  these  brands. 

The  gift  berry  box  Is  doubtless  destined  to  replace  the  old  stylo  of 
return  package.  The  Wells-Hlgman  Company,  of  8t.  Joseph,  Mich, 
are  making  a  specialty  of  the  gift  basket,  and  also  make  baskets  of 
larger  size,  and  egg  orates.  They  will  have  a  large  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair  In  the  Michigan  Building,  and  have  facilities  In  their 
large  factory  and  numerous  warehouses  to  supply  nil  wants  In  the 
fruit  package  line. 

Chas.  Stevens,  of  Napanee,  Ont.,  Canada,  has  been  in  the  business 
of  selling  Canada  unleaclied  ashes  for  many  years.  This  Is  evidence 
that  he  sells  a  good  quality  of  ashes;  for  It  will  take  the  public  but 
a  few  venrs  to  learn  that  leached  ashes  and  those  who  sell  them  for 
full  "  unleeched  ”  prices  are  to  be  let  alone.  Everybody  knows  that 
ashes  nre  a  “natural  fertilizer.”  Let  It  also  be  known  that  Mr. 
Stevens  sells  the  natural  article— not  adulterated. 

That  Folding  Saw.— In  The  Rural  of  February  18  a  correspon¬ 
dent  asked  some  questions  about  a  folding  saw  made  In  Chicago. 
Nobody  has  seen  fit  to  say  a  good  word  for  It,  while  half  a  dozen  have 
condemned  it.  Hero  Is  a  sample  letter  from  an  Indiana  farmer:  "I 
bought  one  of  the  folding  saws  In  question  two  years  ago,  having  seen 
the  advertisement  In  The  Rural,  and  after  giving  It  a  fair  trial,  I 
would  not  take  one  now  as  a  gift.  Mine  did  hot  bear  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  In  any  respect.  I  think  the  machines  run  hard,  and  they 
oan  be  tilted  only  one  way.  There  must  bo  a  clear  space  at  least  six 
feet  wide  on  the  side  of  the  log  on  which  one  stands  to  saw.  It  does 
not  run  as  easily  as  a  cross-cut  saw.  and  will  not  out  nearly  so  fast.  I 
now  use  one  of  Atkins’s  saws,  Tuttle  tooth,  and  oan  saw  faster  than  a 
man  could  with  the  one  I  had.  One  of  the  defects  of  the  latter  Is  that 
every  time  a  log  Is  sawn  off  the  saw  falls  on  the  ground,  and  where 
this  Is  stony  the  teeth  get  dull  every  time.  Another  drawback  is  that 
It  Is  too  thin  and  an  expert  Is  needed  to  file  It.  I  have  had  18  years  of 
experience  with  circular  and  other  saws,  so  that  I  think  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about.  The  talk  of  Its  cutting  five  to  nine  cords  of  wood  In 
a  day  Is  simply  bosh.  I  did  not  expect  any  such  thing  when  I  ordered 
mine,  but  thought  that  perhaps  I  could  saw  a  cord  and  a  half  or  two 
cords  with  It.  My  wood  Is  beech  and  maple,  and  I  cut  It  20  Inches 
long,  and  when  I  put  up  a  rank  of  that  kind  four  feet  high  and  12  feet 
long  In  a  day,  It  was  more  than  I  could  average.  1  patd  $16  for  mine, 
and  sold  It  for  $5,  and  thought  I  was  In  luck  to  get  rid  of  It  at  any 
price.  My  advice  Is  not  to  buy  ono  at  any  figure,  as  a  good  six-foot 
saw  of  the  make  I  spoke  of  oan  be  got  at  this  place  for  $2.40,  and  If 
used  by  two  men  will  do  twice  the  work  the  folding  saw  will,  and  do  It 
more  easily.”  w.  h.  c. 


TRADEWINDS. 

Cleveland  Nurseries,  Rio  Vista,  Va.  —List  of  small  fruits. 

Chas.  A.  Rubber,  Springfield,  Ohio.— A  large  catalogue  of  green¬ 
house  plants. 

Geo.  J.  Griffin,  London,  Ontario,  Canada,— A  catalogue  of  field 
garden  and  flower  seeds. 

Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo.— Several  large  catalogues  which  will 
Interest  all  fruit  growers. 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Andorla  Nurseries,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  A  catalogue  of  hardj  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  roses  and 
fruits. 

E.  E.  Burwell,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sells  seeds  for  flower  bed 
and  garden.  Why  not  send  for  his  catalogue  and  see  what  he  charges 
for  them? 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.— A  catalogue  of  greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants.  A  thoroughly  reliable  house.  Fruits  and  ornamental 
hardy  plants  of  all  kinds. 

Wm.  S.  Little,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  Also  a  handsome  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
specialties.  Also  a  catalogue  of  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Jerome  B.  Rice  k  Co.,  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.— An 
Illustrated  wholtsale  price-list  of  Northern  grown  seeds.  The  firm, 
whleh  is  of  old  standing,  offers  the  choicest  varieties  of  garden  peas, 
beans,  sweet  corn,  onion  sets,  seed  potatoes,  etc. 

William  H.  Moon,  Morrlsvllle,  Pa.— A  catalogue  of  large  and  small 
fruits,  nuts,  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  roses, 
clematises,  cannas,  gladioli,  dahlias,  etc.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Moon 
offers  the  Weeping  Mulberry  and  Weeping  Dogwood. 

A.  H.  Gribsa,  Lawrence,  Kansas.— A  catalogue  of  small  fruits  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Grlesa  Is  positive  that  the  Idaho 
pear  will  never  succeed  east  of  the  Irrigated  regions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  regards  the  Kansas  as  the  very  best  blackcap. 

Reasoner  Brothers,  Oneco,  Florida.— A  catalogue  and  manual  of 
palms,  citrus  plants,  large  plants,  evergreens,  etc.,  suited  to  the 
South.  Those  of  our  readers  not  familiar  with  the  queer  plant, 
should  try  the  Bryophyllum  calyclnum.  Propagate  It  by  hanging  up 
a  leaf.  Little  plants.wlll^grow  from  the  serrations, 


SPRING  MEDITATIONS  AND  METHODS. 

O-DAY  I  heard  a  chickadee  singing  on  the  hill¬ 
side  under  the  woods.  Every  spring  some  one 
will  tell  of  having  heard  a  Phebe  long  before  our  dear 
little  fly-catcher  is  due.  The  chickadee’s  liquid 
“  tedee”  is  easily  fitted  to  the  word  Phebe,  and  people 
do  not  seem  to  associate  its  plaintive  melody  with  the 
gay  little  gray  and  black  fellow  flitting  about  the 
door-yard  and  apple  trees,  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
whether  he  is  upon  or  under  a  limb,  head  up  or  down, 
and  all  the  while  ready  with  a  cheery  chicka  dee-de-de. 
The  haunting  “tedeee”  must  be  a  part,  or  may  be 
the  whole  of  the  charming  song  which  ornithologists 
tell  us  he  sings  at  nesting  time.  It  has  a  tender  inton¬ 
ation  quite  unlike  Mr.  Phebe’s  brisk  reiterations. 

What  brave,  cheery  little  fellows  the  crocuses  are  ! 
As  soon  as  the  first  of  February  they  began  pushing 
inquiring  finger-tips  out  of  their  beds  and  by  the 
second  week  of  March  they  will  be  in  full  bloom 
though  snow  banks  hem  them  in  and  Jack  Frost 
tweaks  their  dainty  noses.  Three  years  ago  we  bought 
a  dozen  bulbs  of  mixed  colors  and  day  after  day  last 
March  and  April  they  lifted  at  least  20  of  their  bright 
cups,  yellow,  white,  purple  and  variegated  to  our 
admiring  eyes.  It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  pleasure 
they  give  one  coming  in  the  season  of  long  deferred 
hope  and  promises  oft  repented  of  before  fulfilled, 
when  one  is  ready  to  chide  with  Emerson  : 

Turn  swlftller  round,  O  tardy  ball! 

And  sun  this  frozen  side. 

Bring  hither  bach  the  robin’s  call, 

Bring  back  the  tulip's  pride. 

M  abch  10. — It  will  soon  be  time  to  put  winter  cloth¬ 
ing  away  with  that  ounce  of  preventive  against  moths 
in  place  of  which  pounds  of  cure  will  not  avail  if  once 
the  enemy  appears.  A  preparation  which  we  have 
used  for  several  years  has  proved  so  convenient  and 
effective  that  I  have  been  having  the  bottle  refilled. 
Into  a  stout  bottle  not  easily  overturned  was  put  half 
a  pint  of  turpentine  and  as  much  camphor  gum  added 
as  it  would  dissolve — probably  an  ounce  or  more.  It 
is  said  that  this  will  not  injure  carpets,  upholstered 
furniture  or  fine  fabrics ;  but  I  prefer  to  saturate 
pieces  of  old  cotton  with  the  mixture  and  spread  them 
among  the  articles  packed  away. 

Last  season  we  prepared  a  number  of  barrels  by 
lining  the  inside  with  newspaper  snugly  pasted  on  and 
providing  close  covers,  thus  making  excellent  recep¬ 
tacles  for  garments  stored  in  the  attic.  One  half  bar¬ 
rel  is  dedicated  to  the  discarded  head-gear  of  us  women¬ 
folk,  we  being  of  the  frugal  sort  who  sometimes  sew 
over  an  old  braid,  set  new  crowns  into  old  brims,  or 
evolve  a  fresh  new  hat  from  a  fancy  and  a  plain  straw 
sewed  in  alternate  rows.  These  home-made  chapeaus, 
which  are  dampened,  covered  with  a  cloth  and  pressed 
on  the  best  block  at  hand,  the  brims  being  ironed  flat 
on  the  ironing-board,  often  come  out  looking  so  well 
as  to  surprise  our  friends.  It  is  rather  necessary  to 
have  a  hat  or  bonnet  of  the  desired  shape  for  a  model 
from  which  to  take  measurements  when  sewing, 
though  with  only  a  picture  to  look  at,  and  much  trying 
on,  a  love  of  a  bonnet  is  sometimes  turned  out.  Much 
consultation  of  mirrors  is  the  chief  thing  and  I  am 
convinced  that  with  a  little  practice  almost  any  coun¬ 
try  girl  might  make  for  herself  more  suitable  and  be¬ 
coming  hats  than  those  abominations  that  the  oily- 
tongued  mi  liner  so  easily  cajoles  us  into  buying.  How 
often  I  have  seen  Miss  Cloverblossome  wearing  a  too- 
fussy,  too-showy,  too-befeathered  and  bebowed  thing 
all  out  of  keeping  with  her  sweet  modest  face  and  the 
rusty  old  bonnet  and  gown  that  Mamma  Cloverblos¬ 
some  thought  ‘  plenty  good  enough  for  an  old  woman” 
so  long  as  her  darling  had  whatever  pleased  her  in¬ 
experienced  youthful  fancy.  Ma  sccur  often  declares 
that  country  people  with  full  purses  run  the  risk  of 
making  mistakes  that  poverty  saves  the  rest  of  us 
from  falling  into.  It  is  such  a  dangerous  thing  to  have 
$5  or  $50  that  you  want  to  put  into  personal  adorn¬ 
ments,  unless  you  first  stamp  out  any  lingering  desire 
for  “something  fussy”  and  likely  to  attract  a  second 
glance.  Wait  in  a  carriage  in  a  city  street  where  shop¬ 
pers  are  thronging  and  you  will  see  Mrs  Citybredclad 
in  trim  cloth  gown  and  close  bonnet,  while  our  cousins 
from  Willoughby  Pasture  try  to  be  fine  with  draperies, 
rlush  bands  and  silk  panels,  big  hats,  yellow  feathers, 
blue  bows  and  pink  neck  ruches.  Probably  we  can 
never  make  as  good  an  appearauce  as  do  the  Citybreds, 
but  our  homes  have  a  charm  all  their  own  and  why  not 
our  bonnets  and  gowns? 

But  how  far  have  I  strayed  from  my  spring  packing! 
Each  barrel  ought  to  have  pasted  ioto  its  cover  a  sheet 
of  note  paper  upon  which  to  keep  a  list  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  it  contains.  Our  new  carriage  robe  came  safely 
through  the  summer  rolled  up  and  stored  away  in  one 
of  these  lined  half  barrels.  A  piece  of  old  cotton  sat¬ 
urated  with  the  turpentine  and  camphor  was  tucked 
snugly  over  the  top  and  other  pieces  hidden  in  the 
folds. 

To  hang  upon  a  yoke  and  sew  snugly  in  an  old  sheet 


is  the  best  way  to  keep  a  nice  gown.  Papers  stuffed 
in  the  sleeves  and  shoulders  aid  in  preserving  the 
proportions  of  waists  and  cloaks.  Stout  paper  bags 
with  the  names  of  the  articles  written  upon  the  outside 
serve  to  hold  small  things  such  as  woolen  and  fur 
gloves,  mittens  and  mufflers.  Hang  by  a  cord  slip- 
noosed  tightly  about  the  top. 

To-morrow  is  Saturday  and  baking  day.  Every  one 
is  tired  of  all  sorts  of  cake,  yet  cake  must  be  always  on 
hand!  The  recipe  I  use  was  originally  called  Brook¬ 
field  cake,  but  I  have  changed  it  somewhat.  Cream 
one  large  cupful  of  sugar  with  two- thirds  of  a  cup  of 
butter.  Add  lemon  extract,  then  two  eggs  and  one 
yolk,  breaking  them  into  the  mixture  and  beating  well. 
With  2 %  cups  of  flour,  mix  a  little  salt  and  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cream-of-tartar  and  add,  alternating  with 
milk,  of  which  use  a  half  cupful,  a  spoonful  of  soda 
should  be  mixed  in  the  last  half  of  the  milk.  When 
measuring  soda  and  cream-of-tartar  level  off  the  spoon¬ 
fuls  with  a  knife.  With  a  half  cup  of  seeded  raisins 
added,  this  mixture  makes  a  nice,  large  loaf.  I  put 
walnut  meats  in  mine  broken,  not  chopped,  and  bake 
it  in  16  little  cakes,  frosting  them  with  pulverized 
sugar  stirred  smooth  with  a  very  little  milk  and  put¬ 
ting  whole  halves  of  the  walnut  meats  about  the  top. 
One  may  mix  a  little  thin  frosting  and  stir  the  halves 
of  nuts  in  this  before  placing  them  in  the  cakes. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 

THE  LAND  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

WESTERN  paper,  speaking  of  annexation,  talks 
of  the  Kanucks  with  their  sugar  and  their  poi. 
Fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Scribe  !  We  are  fond  of  candies, 
our  depraved  children  will  even  dip  their  fingers  into 
the  sugar  bowl  (no  naughtily  disposed  little  Yankee 
could  do  it  with  more  dexterity),  and  we  even  look 
upon  fresh  maple  sugar  as  a  delicacy  ;  but  as  for  the 
“  poi” — you  must  be  thinking  of  the  Kanakas.  If  you 
know  the  recipe  for  poi,  and  it  is  a  really  nice  dish, 
please  write  it  out  for  the  Kanucks. 

Looking  at  the  maple  trees  just  now,  with  the  snow 
several  feet  around  their  trunks,  their  bare  and  life¬ 
less-looking  limbs  stretching  up  to  the  dazzling  blue 
sky  appealing  to  the  sun  god  for  renewal  of  life,  one 
feels  as  if  their  prayer  must  be  in  vain  ;  that  their 
very  hearts  had  been  killed  by  the  intense  cold,  and 
that  they  must  needs  make  a  second  growth  from 
their  well-covered  roots.  To  think  that  these  little 
baby  twigs  are  only  sleeping,  while  lakes  and  rivers 
are  frozen  nearly  two  feet  deep,  even  under  their 
warm  blanket  of  snow !  But  there  is  never  a  time 
when  the  sap  runs  sweeter  and  of  better  flavor  than 
after  a  winter  such  as  this ;  the  mild  winters,  alter¬ 
nate  freezing  and  thawing,  produce  poor  sugar ;  this 
season,  the  crop  is  assured  ;  the  January  thaw  lasted 
only  a  short  24  hours,  and  Jack  Frost  has  held  undis¬ 
puted  sway.  Sugar-making  weather  will  come  in  a 
few  weeks — warm,  sunny  days  and  frosty  nights  ;  the 
sap  will  rise  up,  up,  up,  and  a  goodly  portion  will 
flow  out  of  the  bored  hole,  along  the  spile  into  the 
trough  or  bucket,  for  when  the  supply  of  pails  gives 
out  logs  are  cut  up  into  about  three  feet  lengths,  and 
hollows  chipped  out,  which  serve  to  hold  the  sacchar¬ 
ine  fluid. 

What  pleasant  work  it  is  collecting  the  sap,  boiling 
it  down  to  scented  syrup  or  the  still  more  permanent 
sugar  !  For  the  last  four  months  the  farmer's  main 
work  has  been  doing  his  chores,  cutting  down  trees 
and  hauling  the  wood  to  market ;  now,  wandering 
through  the  balmy  woods,  emptying  buckets  and  look¬ 
ing  after  the  boiling  kettles,  seem  like  play. 

Small,  one-roomed  houses  are  generally  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  sugar  bushes,  and  here  the  makers  stay 
almost  the  entire  season  to  assure  a  uniform  product, 
and  also  to  guard  against  sneak  thieves,  who  visit  the 
kettles  Sundays  and  nights,  and  do  a  little  sugaring 
off  on  their  own  account.  The  bulk  of  Canadian  maple 
sugar  is  made  by  owners  of  small  groves  ;  therefore, 
the  evaporating  pan  is  not  the  important  factor  ;  the 
potash  kettle  and  the  cooler  are.  The  former  makes 
the  best  sugar,  but,  as  a  born  butter-maker  will  often 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  creamery  in  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct  ;  so  the  potash  kettle  and  cooler,  when  manipu¬ 
lated  by  skillful  hands,  will  turn  out  a  most  creditable 
article. 

The  sugar  cabin  is  often  the  scene  of  great  activity, 
as  well  as  pleasant  work  ;  a  party  are  invited  from  the 
village  some  evening,  who  drive  out  in  an  open  ’bus  ; 
the  jingle  of  the  sleigh  bells,  and  the  frosty  air,  are 
conducive  to  merriment.  Jests  are  flying,  and  every 
one  descends  at  the  cabin  door  at  his  best,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  a  good  time.  Sleigh  loads  of  country 
guests  also  arrive,  and,  having  been  worked  upon  by 
the  same  gf  nial  influences,  are  in  the  same  pleasant 
humor.  The  hosts  have  tucked  their  bedding  out  of 
sight,  and  furbished  up  their  cabin,  to  show  what  good 
housewives  they  can  be.  The  sap  has  been  boiling,  so 
that  while  the  guests  are  there,  it  becomes  syrup  and 
sugar.  Raw  sap  is  on  hand  to  drink  when  one  feels 
surfeited  with  sugar  and  taffy ;  this  sap  has  the  de¬ 
sired  effect,  and  one  begins  on  the  sugar  and  taffy  all 
over  again. 

Sometimes  the  season  is  anticipated  by  “  hot  sugar  ” 


parties.  One  invites  one’s  friends  to  the  dwelling 
house  in  midwinter,  and  the  fun  of  the  evening  con¬ 
sists  of  melting  last  season’s  sugar,  eating  it  at  the  in¬ 
stant  it  become  cooled  off  on  a  plate  of  snow  ;  and  also 
making  taffy  from  it.  Maple  sugar  used  to  be  quite 
an  article  of  commerce  in  a  utilitarian  sense,  but  now 
that  the  products  of  the  sugar  cane  and  beetroot  have 
become  so  cheap  they  have  quite  displaced  the  maple 
article,  which  is  sold  only  in  the  form  of  syrup  and 
lollipops.  Some  have  maple  syrup  the  year  round  by 
heating  it  to  boiling  point  and  putting  in  self-sealers. 
Others  melt  the  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  water,  as 
they  need  syrup,  but  the  first  method  retains  the  flavor 
better.  G.  a,  Holland. 


CAREFUL  BUYING. 

Y  experience  in  buying  does  not  parallel  that  of 
Sister  Gracious,  who  favors  the  small  shops  for 
low  prices.  True,  these  have  less  expense,  but  this  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  their  capital  is  small 
and  credit  weak,  while  they  cannot  buy  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  thereby  buy  cheap,  as  the  large  stores  do. 
I  have  tried  both  sorts  in  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia, 
and  find  the  best  and  cheapest  stores  among  the 
largest.  True,  there  are  large  stores  catering  to  trade 
in  cheap  goods.  But  these  are  not  to  be  commended. 
Even  the  poorer  classes,  I  think,  would  do  better  at 
the  large  stores,  seeing  both  sell  for  cash.  At  a  large, 
first-class  grocery  the  goods  are  always  fresher  and  in 
greater  variety,  while  they  are  beyond  question 
cleaner.  Then  the  service  is  more  pleasing  and  satis¬ 
factory,  the  salesmen  are  more  apt  to  be  courteous 
and  attentive,  and  the  goods  are  packed  so  much 
better.  I  note  all  the  minor  details  of  service,  and  I 
see  the  poor,  cheap  paper  bag  at  the  small  store,  with 
the  strong,  double  bag  at  the  large.  The  wrapping 
yarn  even  is  better  in  the  one  case  than  the  other. 
Last  fall  we  bought  a  bill  of  goods  from  a  large 
grocery  in  the  city  amounting  to  $33  and  over,  and 
when  we  compared  prices,  we  found  that  we  had 
saved  one-third  over  what  smaller  stores  usually 
charged  for  similar  goods.  It  pays  to  purchase  in 
quantities,  provided  you  are  economical.  Otherwise 
it  does  not  pay.  But  it  always  pays  to  pay  cash.  We 
adopted  the  cash  system  when  beginning  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  have  adhered  to  the  plan  ever  since.  We  keep 
an  account,  however,  of  everything  bought,  and  it 
pays  for  the  trouble  in  several  ways. 

My  advice,  in  the  matter  of  buying,  is  to  buy  the 
best  always.  I  do  not  mean  the  choicest  cuts  of  steak 
and  other  fancy  things.  A  piece  of  meat  from  the 
neck  is  just  as  nutritious  as  a  sirloin  steak,  and  much 
cheaper.  But  as  to  flour,  cereals,  dried  fruits,  canned 
goods,  and,  above  all,  groceries,  it  is  economy  to 
buy  only  the  best.  Pound  for  pound,  you  will  get 
more  in  the  best  goods  for  your  money  than  in  the 
inferior.  A  fine,  large  ham  at  14  cents  a  pound  will 
be  found  to  contain  proportionately  more  meat  and 
finer  than  a  small  ham  at  11  cents.  Granulated  sugar 
at  51^  or  6  cents  is  cheaper  than  brown  at  half  the 
cost.  A  barrel  of  high-grade  flour  will  make  several 
pounds  of  bread  more  than  the  cheaper  kinds,  and 
there  will  likely  be  but  a  half  dollar  difference  in  the 
cost,  while  the  difference  in  quality  in  the  loaves  will 
be  very  appreciable.  1  speak  from  experience.  I  have 
bought  tea  at  15  cents  a  pound  and  at  $1,  and  the  latter 
was  the  more  economical,  and  need  I  say  the  better 
flavored  ?  So,  too,  with  wearing  apparel  and  house¬ 
hold  linen,  and  indeed  everything  consumed  in  the 
house,  the  best  only  is  good  enough  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Watch  the  markets,  watch  advertisements 
and  quotations.  In  January  buy  summer  underwear. 
Manufacturers’  samples  are  to  be  had  then,  the  finest 
goods  at  very  low  figures.  Between  seasons  watch 
for  carpet  bargains,  or  whatever  the  house  needs.  Mr. 
K.  recently  bought  a  fine  English  derby  hat  for  $1.90, 
a  sample  hat.  The  McKinley  bill,  he  says,  doesn’t 
count  when  he  starts  out  to  buy.  I  wanted  a  set  of 
bed-room  furniture  for  the  best  room.  We  watched, 
and  finally,  in  midsummer,  got  a  beautiful  solid-oak 
suit  of  eight  pieces  for  $24,  that  usually  sells  at  $33  for 
three  pieces  only,  from  the  manufacturers’  exhibition 
at  Grand  Rapids;  a  scratch  here  and  there  didn’t 
hurt  it  any.  To  buy  right  requires  considerable  fore¬ 
thought,  judgment,  experience.  It  would  pay  some 
housewives  to  employ  a  competent  person  to  do  their 
buying.  Several  might  club  together  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Nothing  but  an  infant  can  be  more  utt°rly  help¬ 
less  than  the  average  buyer  when  selecting  goods. 
Ignorance  of  quality  and  value  is  the  handicarp  that 
often  makes  the  purchase  dear  and  unsatisfactory. 

MRS.  A.  A.  K. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Ribbon  Frills. — Ribbons  from  three  to 
four  inches  wide,  in  shot  and  shaded 
effects,  are  shown  for  frills  on  new  “  old- 
fashioned  ”  frocks ;  they  are  35  cents  a 
yard. 

Canned  Salmon  — This  is  often  among 
the  stores  in  the  farmer’s  pantry.  We 
like  it  escalloped.  Pick  it  to  pieces  and 
remove  any  bones  and  skin,  then  proceed 
as  you  would  for  escalloped  oysters. 
Salt  codfish  is  nice  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  first  soaking  the  fish  and  picking 
it  to  pieces.  l.  h. 

Make-believe  Paste. — These  wet  spring 
days,  when  the  little  ones  are  so  restless, 
do  you  ever  try  to  amuse  them  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  cut  pictures  from  news¬ 
papers,  catalogues  etc.,  or  forms  of  ani¬ 
mals  from  any  paper,  then  giving  them 
a  dish  of  clean  water  allow  them  to  wet 
and  press  the  pictures  against  the  win¬ 
dows,  a  board  or  any  smooth  surface  ? 
What  if  they  do  get  a  few  drops  of  water 
or  scraps  of  paper  scattered  ?  They  are 
clean  and  easy  to  wipe  or  sweep  up,  and 
the  happy  laughter  and  the  time  other¬ 
wise  gained  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
trouble.  m.  w. 

Coloring  With  Tea  Dust. — We  have  col¬ 
ored  both  cotton  and  wool  a  very  desir¬ 
able  and  pretty  drab  by  boiling  one- 
fourth  pound  of  tea  dust,  or  siftings,  in 
one  gallon  of  water,  using  an  iron  kettle. 
After  thoroughly  steeping,  strain  and 
add  one  ounce  of  copperas.  Wash  or 
thoroughly  wet  the  articles  and  put 
them  in  the  dye,  lifting  them  occasion¬ 
ally  and  stirring,  lest  they  become 
spotted.  When  of  the  desired  shade, 
wash  in  suds  and  rinse  well.  If  the  tea 
be  put  in  a  thin  muslin  bag,  room  being 
left  for  the  leaves  to  swell,  it  will  save 
straining  and  can  be  used  again  if  the 
strength  is  not  all  out.  m.  w. 

Salt-Rising  Bread. — Does  Will  like  salt- 
rising  bread  best  ?  Would  you  like  to 
make  some  just  as  good  as  any  that  his 
mother  ever  made  ?  Using  a  thermome¬ 
ter,  take  a  half  bowl  of  water  heated  to 
100  degrees ;  put  in  a  pinch  of  soda  and 
one  of  salt  Stir  in  flour  to  make  a 
thick  batter,  cover  and  set  in  a  kettle  of 
water  at  110  degrees,  cover  the  kettle 
also  and  keep  the  water  at  110  degrees. 
When  the  bowl  gets  full,  take  as  much 
water  or  milk  as  you  wish  at  100  degrees, 
make  a  thick  batter,  stir  in  the  yeast 
first,  beat  well,  salt,  let  it  rise  and  mix 
into  loaves.  Keep  the  loaves  in  a  warm 
place  until  ready  to  bake.  If  the  flour 
is  very  cold,  warm  it  in  the  oven  a  little. 
If  you  like,  mix  in  a  spoonful  or  two 
each  of  white  sugar  and  lard  or  either. 
If  you  wish  to  have  your  bread  baked 
earlier,  at  night  stir  two  spoonfuls  corn 
meal  in  a  half  cup  of  hot  water,  put  in  a 
warm  place,  and  stir  into  your  bowl  for 
yeast  in  the  morning.  m. 

Women's  Work  for  the  World's  Fair. — 

This  notice  comes  to  us  accompanied 
with  a  request  for  its  publication,  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Publication  Com¬ 
mittee :  “The  prospect  for  a  complete 
exhibit  of  books  written  by  the  women 
of  New  York  State  is  encouraging.  At 


Valued  Indorsement 

of  Scott’s 
Emulsion 
is  contain¬ 
ed  in  let¬ 
ters  from 
the  medi¬ 
cal  profes¬ 
sion  speaking  of  its  gratify* 
ing  results  in  their  practice. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  can  be  adminis¬ 
tered  when  plain  oil  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  almost 
as  palatable  as  milk — easier 
to  digest  than  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  Jt  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


the  headquarters  in  the  Bible  House,  in 
New  York,  the  work  of  receiving  and 
arranging  goes  briskly  on  under  the  care 
of  the  committee  of  ladies  to  whom  this 
work  is  entrusted.  To  make  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  exhibition  of  real 
historical  value,  it  should  contain  every 
book  written  by  women  born,  or  resi¬ 
dent,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is 
hoped  that  every  woman  who  has  not 
sent  her  books,  will  do  so  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Wednesday  Afternoon 
Club,  Room  128  Bible  House,  Third 
Avenue  and  Ninth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

N.  B. — “  Old  books,  and  those  by 
writers  not  living  are  especially  desired.” 

In  New  York.— Mrs.  Mallon  says  that 
lately  a  very  well-known  woman  ap¬ 
peared  at  tea  with  a  bonnet  made  of 
point  lace  and  having  her  diamond  neck¬ 
lace  draped  over  it.  She  comments:  “I 
don’t  think  for  vulgarity  any  new  place 
or  any  new  people  could  go  beyond  this.” 
Yet  New  York  thrives  on  criticising  the 
bad  form  of  other  cities. 

Utilizing  Cheese  Scraps. — This  is  a  nice 
way  of  using  up  bits  of  cheese  that  can¬ 
not  be  placed  upon  the  table,  says  Eng¬ 
lish  Farm  and  Home  :  Take  a  quarter  of 
a  pound,  or  even  a  smaller  quantity  of 
cheese,  trim  all  the  rind  off  it,  and  pound 
it  till  it  is  in  a  paste.  If  it  is  very  dry 
add  a  drop  of  salad  oil,  and  season  it  with 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  English  mustard, 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  French  mustard, 
the  same  quantity  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a 
sprinkle  of  cayenne  pepper,  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  a  salad  oil,  and  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  rich  milk  or  rich  cream.  Four 
anchovies,  boned  and  washed,  can  also 
be  pounded  with  this  mixture,  which 
should  be  rather  thickly  spread  on  crisp 
little  pieces  of  fried  bread,  and  then 
sprinkled  with  chopped  parsley. 

Return  the  Papers  Please. — Am  I  grow¬ 
ing  selfish  ?  Often  I  have  loaned  my 
papers  and  magazines  and  then  never 
seen  them  again.  As  I  can’t  have  many, 
1  have  about  quit  lending  them  to  any 
one  with  whom  I  am  not  familiar  enough 


Hawthorne  on  the  Woman's  Building.— 

Regarding  the  Woman’s  Exposition 
Building,  Julian  Hawthorne  says  in  Lip- 
pincott’s  :  “  It  was  designed  by  a  woman, 
and  decorated  by  one,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  the  truth  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  only 
less  lovely  than  the  Sex  itself.  But  it  is 
a  mighty  pledge,  both  in  itself  and  in 
what  it  signifies,  of  what  our  helpmeets 
have  risen  to  be  in  these  latter  ages  No 
man  can  look  at  it  without  feeling  more 
respectful  towards  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves 
about  the  ‘rights’  of  these  gentle,  potent 
and  incomprehensible  personages:  they 
are  on  a  level  with  us  at  that  point  where 
we  fancied  ourselves  most  secure  from 
rivalry ;  and,  considering  the  small 
encouragement  and  facility  that  have 
been  given  them,  it  obviously  lies  with 
them  how  soon  they  may  choose  to  sur¬ 
pass  us.  The  only  criticism  that  I  have 
to  make  on  their  building  is  analogous 
to  that  which  foreign  critics  make  on 
our  literature ;  they  say  it  is  not  dis 
tinctively  American ;  and  I  say  this 
structure  is  not  distinctively  feminine 
I  don’t  know  what  a  distinctively  femin¬ 
ine  building  would  look  like,  any  more 
than  I  know  what  a  distinctively  Ameri¬ 
can  book  should  contain  ;  but  I  put  forth 
the  remark  in  the  hope  that  it  may  turn 
out  to  have  something  in  it  ” 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


I»  you  name  Thi  B.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Tried  &  True 

may 

well  be  said 

of  the  Superior  Medicine, 
the  standard 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
are  carefully  made  of  clear 
tough  glass  ;  they  fit,  and  get 
the  utmost  light  from  the 
lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

“Pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass”  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  (and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A  Macbeth  Co. 

SOFT  And  durable  leather 
with  Vacuum  Leather  Oil ; 
25c,  and  your  money  back  if 
you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ffl  u  n  Bin  Tim  Before  Buying  send 

I  .  II4P  Fence 
/JL  ilHI  Machine, 

w"  for  a  free  Catalogue 

to  THE  RICHMOND  CHECK  ROWER  CO., 
Richmond,  Ind. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL  COMFORT1NO. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

A  DAY.  Agent  sample**  free.  Horse 
owners  buy  3  to  9.  20  fast  selling  special¬ 

ties.  H.  H.  Brewster,  Box  612,  Holly,  Mtoh 


to  say  :  “  Now  take  good  care  of  them, 
and  bring  them  hack.”  I  like  to  have 
others  read  them  ;  indeed,  the  homefolks 
laugh  at  me  for  wanting  my  reading  to 
reach  so  far.  But  it’s  a  great  help  to 
sociability  to  have  our  friends  interested 
in  the  same  story  or  event  that  in¬ 
terests  us.  And  every  one  likes  to  share 
a  feast.  ray. 

[Isn’t  the  difficulty  here  a  bit  of  mis¬ 
conception  as  to  real  courtesy  ?  One  can 
give  the  least  familiar  friend  a  reason 
for  liking  one’s  magazine  returned,  with¬ 
out  a  hint  of  discourtesy  One  can  even 
put  it  as  a  favor  from  the  borrower,  if 
need  be,  in  which  case  the  request  is 
quite  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  compliment. 
Human  nature  likes  to  be  asked  to  grant 
easy  favors. — Ed  ] 

House  Slippers. — Take  the  foot  of  a 
stocking,  folded  flat  as  when  new,  for  a 
pattern,  and  make  the  slippers  out  of  any 
heavy  woolen  cloth  that  is  elastic.  Fold 
the  cloth  so  that  the  fold  shall  come  on 
the  bottom  of  the  foot,  then  cut  the  slip¬ 
pers  a  little  larger  than  the  foot  of  the 
stocking.  There  will  he  two  seams,  one 
at  the  heel  and  one  on  the  top  of  the 
foot.  Soles  of  thick  paper  or  of  heavy 
cloth  may  be  made  if  desired.  The  foot 
shapes  the  slipper.  The  children  like 
these  home-made  “  sneakers.”  A.  m. 

Please  answer  through  your  paper 
which  is  the  best  way  to  pack  smoked 
meat  away  for  summer  use,  and  what  to 
pack  it  in.  e.  w. 

Axs — Perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  putting  the  meat  away  early, 
before  “blown.”  Sprinkle  quite  heavily 
with  pepper,  wrap,  if  desired,  and  bury 
in  the  oat  bin.  or  in  ashes.  This  is  both 
simple  and  satisfactory.  Many  house¬ 
wives  find  it  convenient  to  slice  and  par¬ 
tially  cook  one  or  two  hams,  and  pack 
them  in  crocks,  filling  all  interstices 
and  covering  the  whole  with  melted  lard. 
This  is  easy  of  access  on  occasion  of 
haste,  and  will  keep  for  months  pro¬ 
vided  the  surface  is  always  recovered 
with  the  melted  lard  after  using  any 
portion.  _ 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv, 


blood-purifier, 

AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

Its  long  record 
assures  you  that  what 
has  cured  others 

will  cure  you 

•Tutfs Tiny  Pills* 

•  stimulate  the  torpid  liver,  strengthen  Aj 
the  digestive  organs,  regulate  the  ^ 
^  bowels,  and  are  nnequaled  as  an  anti-  ^ 
■  bilious  medicine.  Dose  small.  Price,  ^ 
25c.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Alfred  Peats 


WALL  PAPER  ? 


I  sc  for  postage  on  100  beautiful  sam- 
na  o 


Send 

ges  ana  out  guide,  “How  to  Paper  and 
M>nomy  in  Home  Decoration,”  will 
be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor 
Paper  IO,  13  1-2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold 
Paper,  5c  to  pc.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address 
ALFRED  PEATS,  Wall  Paper  flerchant, 

136-138  W.  Madison  8t  30-32  W.  Thirteenth 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


hunt,  Y 

nth  St.  A 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  beat  salted  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Os* 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Sell  dlreot. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Tanghannook  Falls,  N.  Y 


FERTILIZERS  ! 

Information  Free. 

You  can  get  full  Information  as  to  the  use, 
application  and  results  from  commercial 
fertilizers,  through  ‘-THE  II  O  JVI  E  - 
STEAD,”  JuBt  Issued,  which  can  be  had 
free  by  sending  postal  card  to 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Beware 


SANIKACTIHEHS  OK  WASIUN0  COM- 
POINDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
without  tho  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  tho  ItOCKitK  WASH  EH  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
ItOCKKlt  WASHER  is  warranted  to 
wash  MKI  H1ECKS  IN  ONE  HOIK. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  , 

Ft.  Wuyne*  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  agent*. 


WALL 

Th.  moot  nomptoto  set 

1  instructions  how  to 


We  have  the  largest  and 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing. 
Cl!  AS.  M.  N.  K I LLEN,  014  A  old  So.  20th  St.  Phil*. 


WIFE 


SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

^  1 0  Buys  a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  ginger 
V I  A  Hewing  Machine;  per  fee*  worklof,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  lJ*toi  nd  heavy  work* 


profit.  FREK  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE 

OXFORD  MFQ.  CO..  DEPT.b  32,  Chicago.  HI. 


(MALL  PAPER 

m  W  buy  handsome  paper  an 

room.  TH0S.  J.  MYERS.  ISIS  I 


le.  to  ftOe.  a  nl. 
3end  80.  for  100  fine 

_ samples.  Si  1. OO  will 

.  ■  and  border  for  a  large 

.ISIS  Market  St..  Ptaila.. P«. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Fraser  Mf’g  Co..  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

Z3T They  are  Bayers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agat^  line.  .26  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . ,,.^.26  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ‘'Adv.,’1  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  V 1 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
er'ABSOLUTHL Y  ONH  PBICH  ONLY 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
82.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10^4  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  BUBAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building:,  New  York, 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  ROTES.  A  city  reporter  was  dumbfounded  recently  when 

Easter.  told  by  a  wholesaler  that  he  had  seen  prime  ribs  of 

'r™  .  beef  quoted  at  four  cents  per  pound,  mutton  loin  the 

Too  small  lambs  are  sent  to  market.  .  ,  . 

same,  whole  sheep,  steaks,  sausages,  etc.,  at  one 

Eggs-traordlnary  demand  for  eggs.  cent.  But  he  was  somewhat  enlightened  when  told 

Onions  are  lower  under  heavy  receipts.  that  these  were  the  ruling  prices  In  New  South  Wales 

Tomatoes  are  high,  but  are  likely  soon  to  be  lower.  The  situation  In  butter  Is  strong,  with  Indications 

Dried  fruits  show  little  change,  trade  being  very  that  there  wU1  be  1,ttle  decl,ne  ln  Present  prices  much 
qnjet  before  the  cows  are  turned  out  to  grass.  Fancy  but- 

ter  Is  extremely  scarce,  and  dealers  find  difficulty  ln 
Ooose  eggs  are  very  scarce,  and  the  demand  Is  gnpplyln(r  thelr  customers  with  this  grade.  Small 

'  lots  often  sell  higher  than  our  quotations.  Receivers 

Water-melons  are  In  market  before  the  chill  Is  out  deprecate  any  higher  prices  at  this  season,  and  it  Is 

0  *  a  T‘  unlikely  that  they  will  go  much  higher.  The  sltua- 

Not  enough  care  Is  exercised  ln  bleeding  the  lambs  tlon  ought  to  encourage  the  dairymen, 
and  calves.  ^  man  near  Reading,  Pa.,  was  found  guilty  of 

Cheese  Is  quiet,  with  almost  nothing  doing  ln  ex-  maintaining  a  nuisance  ln  the  shape  of  a  factory 
port  trade.  where  he  boiled  up  the  carcasses  of  horses  and  cows. 

Corn  and  beans  are  again  admitted  Into  Mexico  ^  transpired  that  the  fat  was  shipped  to  New  York 
free  of  duty.  to  be  made  Into  oleomargarine.  The  defendant  ad- 

_ _ _  m  .  mltted  that  he  had  made  sausage  out  of  some  of  the 

Sweet  potatoes  are  scarce,  and  prices  are  good  for  -  .  .  ,  ..  ,  J  .  7, 

the  few  ln  market  horses  he  boiled  up,  and  said  that  they  tasted  “  nice 

and  sweet.”  Yet,  after  all  this  and  similar  expo- 
A  6,000-acre  hog  ranch  has  been  started  near  sures,  we  find  apologists  for  the  oleo  business. 
Brigham  City,  Utah.  .  ~ 

The  Anglo-Swlss  Condensed  Milk  Company  offer 
Receipts  of  beans  are  very  light,  yet  the  market  Is  the  following  prices  for  milk  delivered  at  the  con- 
easy,  and  prices  are  low.  den  ery  ln  Middletown,  N.  Y.:  April,  2.79;  May,  2.27; 

The  market  for  hothouse  cucumbers  has  been  June,  2;  July,  2.15;  August,  2.25;  September,  2.79; 
nearly  swamped  recently.  October,  3;  November  to  February,  3  43,  and  March, 

Apples  are  a  little  lower  under  quite  heavy  re-  8  centB*er  For  milk  delivered  at  receiving 

celpts.  but  the  demand  Is  good.  stations,  10  cents  per  100  pounds  (equal  to  8.4  cents 

per  can)  Is  deducted  for  cartage.  The  New  York 
A  tumble  ln  the  egg  market  Is  imminent,  yet  not  so  Condensed  Milk  Company  at  Johnsons  contract  for 
heavy  receipts  are  likely  after  this  week.  Blx  months  only  as  follows:  April,  2.79;  May,  2.51; 

June.  2.02;  July,  2.25;  August,  2.36  and  September, 
Southern  strawberries  are  quite  plentiful,  and  2.79  cents  per  quart.  Howell  Brothers.  Goshen,  offer 
those  of  good  quality  meet  a  good  demand.  New  York  Milk  Exchange  price  less  10  cents  per  can. 

All  these  are  located  ln  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

The  quarantine  line  ln  Texas  has  been  extended  _ _ _ 

from  30  to  60  miles  further  south  than  formerly. 

Florida  oranges  are  in  light  receipt,  butthequallty  O 000000000000000000  000000000000000000C 

of  many  of  them  is  poor,  so  that  prices  rule  low.  ©  C 

Wheat  has  been  higher  ln  Chicago  than  here  during  §  Spring  Planting  Season  | 

the  week,  to  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  New  ©  c 

York  trade.  ©  OF  1 893.  1 

A  New  Mexico  firm  recentlv  purchased  and  shipped  £  rnmnu  mmuiTTimn  £ 

from  Mexico  a  train  load  of  sheep  upon  which  the  §  EVERY  INTENDING  PURCHASER  OF  © 

duty  amounted  to  13,800.  ©  © 

It  Is  said  that  cottolene  is  made  by  only  two  firms  ©  '  I  w* fa  LJ 1  m  m  A.  ^ 

ln  the  country,  and  that  over  250  cars  of  oil  are  used  §  JL  X  CCO«  X  lclll  Lo  § 

every  week  in  Its  manufacture.  §  © 

“Cream  fattened  broilers,  raised  under  class  on  5  ^  r'C 

Long  Island,”  Is  another  fake  of  the  reporter  who  ©  v 

tells  city  people  about  country  produce.  §  For  Public  and  Private  Grounds  as  well  as  for  § 

Southern  vegetables  are  becoming  quite  plentiful  ©  the  Orchard, Farm,  Garden  or  City  Lot,  should  g 

_  ...  .  .  ,  .,,,  ©  at  once  put  himself  ln  possession  of  o 

and  the  quality  of  many  is  fair,  still  some  are  sent  © 

so  poor  that  they  won't  bring  enough  to  pay  freight  g  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY’S  § 
Onions  are  a  little  scarce,  and  receipts  are  light  §  © 

The  season  is  getting  a  little  late,  and  old  onions  g  GSIlCFfll  CfltfllOgUG  311(1  )  160  pageB  and  £ 

need  not  be  expected  to  cut  much  of  a  figure  here-  ©  V  7 - ;  .  .  >  numerous  beautlfu  © 

>'»'■  1  sromeMiamisi.  f  >  § 

There  Is  now  a  market,  at  a  fair  price,  forbad  eggs-  £  „  .  ,  © 

Tt„  -0,  i  i 

and  other  leather,  and— but,  perhaps  seme  of  their  ©  plete  with  practical  hints  and  suggestions  © 

uses  are  better  left  undescrlbed.  ©  Indispensable  to  planters.  It  is  the  most  com-  § 

©  plete  published,  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  © 

“  Currant  Jellv  five  cents  per  pound”  reads  a  sign  application.  _ 

in  an  uptown  grocer's.  How  much  currant  juice  do  g  Cheice  Selections.  Best  Goods.  Prices  I 

you  suppose  It  contains?  and.  how  many  of  our  fruit  g  Reasonable.  Prepare  Your  Orders  Now.  § 

growers  can  make  It  to  compete  with  these  prices?  ©  © 

Reports  from  the  peach-growing  regions  of  Mary-  g  rTT  WAKCPR  JBr  R1PRV  I 

land  ar«  to  the  effect  that  a  large  crop  may  be  looked  g  aliliwaflwrin.  oc  nArtiv  x  ,  © 

for,  unless  some  unforeseen  contingency  arises.  g  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Hoehester.  IV .  V.  © 
Late  and  untimely  frosts  are  now  the  most  to  be  g  Established  Over  Fifty  Tears. 

feared.  o  © 

Tuesday’s  receipts  of  eggs  comprised  541  barrels,  0000000000000000000  0000000000000000000 

and  25,641  cases,  the  largest  ever  received  ln  New  _ _ 

York  ln  a  single  day.  So  great  was  the  demand  that  A  1  AC'  U  C 

prices  did  not  fall  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  cent  ln  ■‘t  U-OICI,  V^OUgn  OT  J  OTC 

annyT  „  ...  .  Throat,  which  might  be  cured 

On  Tuesday,  a  single  steamer  brought  In  between  © 

35  000  and  40.000  sacks  of  Scotch  potatoes.  The  mar-  by  3.  simple  remedy  like  BROWNS 
ket  had  been  dull  before,  and  this  heavy  lot  didn’t  Jr  J 

tend  to  help  matters  any.  Prices  are  low,  and  trade  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES,  if  Iieg- 
dull  on  everythin?  but  seed  stock.  .  i  •  i  • 

Some  extremely  small  artichokes  were  selling  iCCtCQ,  IT13.y  TGSUit  HI  3.  CnrOIllC 

Throat  Trouble.  For  Bron- 
chitis-  Asthma  and  Consump- 


ooooooooooooooooooo  ooooooooooooooooooo 

©  © 

|  Spring  Planting:  Season  | 

|  of  j  893. 

|  EVERY  INTENDING  PURCHASER  OF  | 

I T rees,  Plants  I 
/  Roses 

©  c 

©  © 
©  For  Public  and  Private  Grounds  as  well  as  for  © 
g  the  Orchard,  Farm,  Garden  or  City  Lot,  should  g 
©  at  once  put  himself  ln  possession  of 

£  © 

g  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY’S  g 


General  Catalogue  and 
Supplementary  List. 


160  pages  and 


ur  >  numerous  beautlfu 


Illustrations. 


5  Containing  accurate  and  trustworty  descrip-  © 
©  tlons  of  the  most  valuable  varieties,  and  re-  § 
©  plete  with  practical  hlntB  and  suggestions  © 
g  Indispensable  to  planters.  It  Is  the  most  com-  g 
©  plete  published,  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  © 

©  application.  _  © 

O  ^ 

©  Choice  Selections.  Best  Goods.  Prices  © 
©  Reasonable.  Prepare  Your  Orders  Now.  © 


g  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  § 

£  © 

g  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  £ 

Established  Over  Fifty  Years. 

©  © 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  ooooooooooooooooooo 

A  Cold,  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat,  which  might  be  cured 
by  a  simple  remedy  like  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches,  if  neg¬ 
lected,  may  result  in  a  chronic 
Throat  Trouble.  For  Bron- 


1  j  bunders  use  only  the  best  materials — lumoer, 

1^  /^y  1-^  £ v  i.  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand— whatever  goes  into 

.A.  1  A  U  Lr  L  construction  of  a  building;  they  employ 

only  the  best  workmen  and  pay  the  best 
wages ;  they  get  better  prices  for  their  work  than  their  less  careful  competi¬ 
tors,  and  always  get  the  best  contracts  ;  they  paint  their  work  with 

Strictly  Pure  AY hite  Lead 


manufactured  by  the  “Old  Dutch”  process  of  slow  corrosion,  and  with  one 
of  the  following  standard  brands : 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati)  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (I  onisvillot 

‘‘ATLANT?CN’5n  MCvK\kVY  ”  (pitt8b’eh)  “FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 

I:  kEWIS  ’'(Philadelphia) 


“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 
“COLLIER”  (St.  Louis) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo) 

“  D A  V IS-C H  AM BERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 
“JEWETT  ”  (New  York 


“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicego) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
‘  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


For  coiors  they  use  the  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting 
Colors.  These  colors  are  sold  in  small  cans,  each  being  sufficient  to  tint 
twenty-five  pounds  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade. 

These  brands  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, and  National  Lead  Co.’s  Tinting  Colors,  are 
lor  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

..  are  go'n®  to  Pa'nti  if  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 

tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


ow 

OUND 

EEDS. 


You  want  reliable  Seeds,  that  will  arc 
name.  We  grow  and  sell  such.  Wekn 


row  and  are  true  to 


name,  we  grow  and  sell  such.  We  know  they  will  grow 
bi?cai^e  te3t  them-  Our  Seed  Book 
h  T,T.3  t?  18  all  about  Seeds  and  Plants.  It  Is  sent  free 
If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F-  W.  RITTER  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  150  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


PIANO 

—AND— 

ORGAN 


SCC’.cr.Crf.  r*  rV1  r  r1  r1  r1 r* t3  r1 

BOOK  FREE. 


r  ^,s,end  “8Z0U^  address  on  a  postal,  and  you  will  receive  the  finest  and  most 
L  elaborate Camlogue  of  Pianos  and  Organs  ever  published.  It  will  show  you 

"  Sr^rSAVE 

nnr^afMd  10  “8-  You  wi"  be  more  than  pleased  at  the  result. 

ORGANS  from  *25  up.]  if  you  do  it  at  once.  [PIANOS  from  Si  75  up 

t  Cori?lsh  0rgan  and  Piano  Co. 


LEGGETT’S  PARIS  GREEN  dJN  dl8,rlt»utesPar1sGreei,,  London 

— —  — —  *  *  Purple,  Hellebote,  or  mi, 

LECCETT  BROS.,  301  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORkT  " 

WORLD’S  FAIR  TOMATO.  IDAHO  RANCH. 


CIDCT  in  earliness,  quality  and  productiveness, 
r  l  II  w  ■  Send  dime  for  packet  and  circular  of  Read's 
Early  Pinkeye  and  Badger  Belle  Potatoes. 

L.  H.  READ,  Grand  Rapids,  Wls. 

rnn  Oil  r  — Bural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. 
rUn  OttLCa  $1.26  per  bushel;  $3.50  per  barrel. 

J.  BUTLER,  Everettstown,  N.  J. 


TW  rcn’fi  LEAD! 

S  law  Send  for 

my  Sbbd  Almanac.  Only  book  of  the 
kind  FREE.  Fine  Corn  my  Specialty 
(Imp  Learning- in  particular).  Novel¬ 
ties  and  hundreds  of  flBe  seeds.  Write 
'now  to  H.  E.  TWEED,  Ripley,  O. 


1600  acres  of  good  farm  land,  well  watered  and 
fenced,  comfortable  farm  bouse  and  buildings,  with 
about  HO  head  of  cattle  and  50  head  of  horses. 
Owner  desires  a  partner  with  from  $15,000  to  $20,000, 
to  be  put  Into  the  stock  or  sheep  business.  Desires 
partner  to  assist  or  practically  take  charge  of  the 
business,  as  my  other  business  interests  take  most 
of  my  time.  Reference  given  and  required.  For 
further  particulars  address.  Tns  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  or  County  Clerk’s  Office,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


GRAPE-VINES, 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 


Do  a 

m  "  g  g  M  V  ■  good  farm  near 

Markets,  Schools, 
churches  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Prices  very  low;  and  terms  easy  Write  for 
descriptive  catalogue  of  desirable  Vermont 
Address  ■■■  m  mbs  mb  mm 

FARMS 

culture,  Braintree,  Vermont. 


Spearmint,  tied  up  ln  little  bunches,  a  handful  ln  tive  CoUgllS,  the  TrOcheS  are  EUGENE^WILlIiVt,  8enNo»TH“coLLiN8,  N 

a  bunch,  comes  from  the  the  Down  East  hothouses,  ,  _  .  .  - - - 

and  sells  for  $4  or  $6  per  100  bunches.  Itkeepscom-  beneilCia].  1  THE  GENUINE  Clark’s  Early  Strawber 


and  sells  for  $4  or  $6  per  100  bunches.  It  keeps  com¬ 
pany  with  the  hothouse  lamb.  A  little  later  in  the 
season  it  couldn’t  be  given  away  at  any  price. 

Poultry  of  nearly  all  kinds  is  higher.  The  extra 
demand  on  account  of  the  coming  Jewish  holidays 
has  helped  the  market  for  live,  but  extra  heavy 
receipts  have  prevented  so  high  prices  as  seme- 
times  rule  on  these  occasions.  There  Is  the  greatest 
advance  ln  first  class  stock. 


lUisceUatteouis 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bural  New-Yorker. 


Brwo  DOLI  HRS 

nd  thirtj-six  cents  buTfl  a  rv^alar  $40.00 
ewin? machine.  EXAMINATION  FREE, 
itrange  as  it  maj  seem  this  is  a  regular 
$40.00  sewing  machine;  there  is  nothing 
better  mad®.  All  parte  are  of  the  besl 
> material, accurately  fitted  and  adjusted, 
hasallthe  latest  improvements, finished 
in  eithor  solid  black  walnut  or  oak;war* 
ranted  10  jears.  A  10  year  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  WE  DON’T 
WANT  A  CENT  in  advance.  Cut  this 
advertisement  out  and  send  to  us  if  you 
want  this  machine  sent  to  your  nearest 
freight  depot,  SUBJECT  TO  EXAMI¬ 
NATION  and  ONE  MONTH’S  TRIAL 
FREE.  AFTER  ONE  MONTH,  if  ma¬ 
chine  is  entirely  ea’ ’.^factory,  send  us 
$2.36.  otherwise  DON’T  PAT  A  CENT. 
TO  ADVERTISE  wo  sell  more  sewing 

_ _  machines  and  cheaper  than  any  other 

house  on  earth.  This  machine  retails  for 
140.00  the  world  over.  Dealers  are  now  set  crary  at  our  most  wonderful  offer. 
ORDER  TO-DAY;  Costs  nothing  to  ordrr.  Nothing  to  examine.  Machine  costs 
$2. 36.  pavable  after  one  months  trial.  Address 

ALVAC  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mention  The  Bubal  New-Yorker. 


ALL  KIND8  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Sll  #  C  U  rDftOT  100  Park  Plao«,  N.  Y. 

•  U.  H  L.  n.  rnUd  I  E'.rrkuu. 

Bevirekce;  Bural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat  l  Bank 


I  WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the  • 

gj “Unabridged.” 
f  >  v5j  Ten  years  spent  in 
I  wA  revising,  100  editors 
.M  employed,  more  than 
§300,000  expended. 

wmSSH  -t,  - 

h)  A  Grand  Educator  i 
i  Abreast  of  the  Times  * 
_  I  A  Library  in  Itself  i 

F  l«M^— —Bl  - 

W  f^U^1***  *  J 

irSaraTl  Invaluable  in  the! 

j  household,  and  to  the  4 

!  -*> teacher,  professional  j 

^  man,  self-educator,  j 

Ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  it  toyou.  j 

Published  by  < 

G.<fc  C.MERKIAM  CO.,Springfield^Iass.,U.S.A.  J 
E^-Send  for  free  prospectus  containing  specimen  2 
pages,  illustrations,  testimonials,  etc.  < 

E^-Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions.  j 

AVWtVt  «\V\\V\\\\V\l%\V\W\\VVV\V 


B.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVEN  BURG  VW.  FROBT. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURQ  &  00., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Bggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
ln  car  lots. 

166  Reade  Street,  New  York, 
Beferenoes:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


MnrU|||l|r  Clark’s  Early  Strawberry, 
ULnUinL  from  headquarters,  at  $1  per  100, 
postpaid.  Very  early;  fine,  and  good  shipper. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  COON,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  VEG¬ 
ETABLE  PLANTS  for  sale. 
Catalogue  free. 

E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


(■URIAHS  RARTI  150  Beautiful  and  rare  varieties  1 
UUniUUO  UAU II.  choice  sample  16c.  List  free. 
The  wonderful  “  Blood  Cactus  ”  only  30  cents. 
Curt.  K.  Plumb,  “Cactus  Crank,”  Milton,  Wis. 


CAR  QA|  C  South  Georgia  Farm.— Good  for 
run  vHLt  TRUCK,  FRUIT  AND  STOCK;  82 
acres,  1>4  mile  frrm  the  Blackshear  RR.  Depot. 
Address  W.  R.  ANDREWS,  Eufaula,  Ala. 

CLAREMONT  Land  Association, 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  Blver,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers.  Free 
drooler 

09*  WILL  BUY  OUR  36-QT.  BERRY  OO* 
U  L  wi  CRATE,  complete,  with  baskets  for  0  C  Cl 
T.  C.  Avis  Basket  Company,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Are  Too  a  Fruit  or  Flower  Raiser? 
For  Market  or  Pleasure— 

If  ao,  vend  tor  our  CbrcnUr  on  Fungloidee  mot 
Ineectkfidee,  which  are  eheaa  and  reltabbs-, 
Agent*  In  every  State.  Special  Fertilize  re 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetabiea  Agrlcultti'*- 
Chemlcala.  w  g  POwELL  <Sc  CO., 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Manufrs.  Baltinere,  SI* 
PETER  BENDER  HON  &  (SONS,  Agent*. 
New  York,  N.  Y 

BvrrprDQ  send  for 

IV  Cii  Huai  I  C.  I V  UP  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DC*  C  6IIBBI  ITO 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  O U I  I  Li  Lw 
FREE.  AMOS  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 

f  ^  fast  selling  articles.  Bicycles,  etc  ,  big 
M%ll  money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick, 
w  w  Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 

riDMCD  WAAITCn  Marrled:  011  a  Massachu- 
I  AnlTlLn  non  |  CU  setts  farm.  Must  be  a  good 
dairyman  and  truck  grower.  Wages.  $30  a  month,  by 
the  year;  house  and  fuel  furnished.  Also  use  of  a 
garden  spot.  Address  AAA,  office  The  R.  N,-Y, 


old  corns 


913,388  Paid 
For  149  Old  Coins.  Save  all 
yon  get,  coined  before  1878, 
A  send  2  stamps  for  tUus- 


W  ANTED. 


PA  SI  II I  IIP  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
vHnlllllt]  D.G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


RHEUMATISM. 

in  any  form,  Lambago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  in  mv  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
toaeure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKHUBST,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


Af'CM  “jP-old  SU>4:  in  4  days  my  F.lrctric  Cor- 
AUlLfv  |  ski's.  Belts.  Bru.'hjs, Kings. lt>0  %  pro- 
*  fit  Sample  free  Br.Bridgman.  JV.Y. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  In  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cared. 
OR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon.Ohio. 
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Some  dealers  say  that  growers  are  overdoing  ths 
mushroom  business.  Prices  aren't  so  high  as  for¬ 
merly,  and  much  larger  quantities  are  coming  la 
yet  there  must  still  be  a  fair  proilt  at  the  prices  ol 
the  best  stock.  As  prices  decline,  consumption  wll 
be  largely  Increased,  and.  If  growers  will  be  satisfies 
with  smaller  profits,  or  can  grow  them  more  cheaply 
the  demand  will  increase  enormously. 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for 
I  Be  Brief. 

Where  can  I  obtain  a  pair  of  peacocks,  or  rather, 
cock  and  hen?  G,  a.  m. 

Ans.— Write  to  F.  W.  Gaylor,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and 
mention  The  R.  n.- Y. 

Where  can  I  get  water-proof  milk  tickets  ? 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  H.  o.  R. 

Ans. — Write  to  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  198 
Broadway,  New  York. 

I  purchased  bluestone  last  year  to  spray  my  apple 
trees  and  did  not  use  It  all;  will  It  do  to  use  it  this 
spring?  w.  b. 

Ans.— Yes,  If  it  was  good  last  year. 

Where  Is  my  nearest  and  best  place  to  get  pickerel 
or  some  other  good  fish  for  stocking  my  fish  pond  ? 

Wlckes,  Mon.  H.  o.  N. 

Ans. — Of  your  State  Fish  Commission,  If  there  Is 


|  MARKETS. 

I 


BIGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choloe.. 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime. 
Duck. . . . 

.  15)4  @- 
.  15*@15J4 
.  15  @15)4 

Goose . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

.  10  oil 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  allced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choloe . 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

•  5*4®  6* 

•  6* 

.  6)4®  7 

•  6  ®  6)4 
.  6  @— 

•  2)4®  2*4 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

.  15  @— 

.  13)4®14 
.  12  ®13 
.  9  @11 
.  25  @— 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries . 

.15  018 
-  11  O 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaches,  California,  nnpeeled . 

Prunes,  California.  Der  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson . 

>®®<8®® 

any.  Ask  your  representative  in  the  legislature,  or 
any  of  the  State  officers.  If  there  Is,  and  where.  They 
are  your  servants,  and  should  be  able  to  tell  you. 
The  nearest  to  you  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
Is  the  Fish  Commissioner  of  Colorado,  Gordon  H. 
Land,  of  Denver. 

Farm  Help  Again.— The  demand  for  good  farm 
help,  both  out  and  lndoorB,  seems  unabated--ln 
short,  It  exceeds  the  supply.  Those  who  can  use 
colored  help  might  communicate  with  Rev.  D.  J. 
Jenkins,  President  Orphans'  Aid  Society,  660  King 
Street,  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  women  receive  *8  to 
$10  and  upwards  per  month,  and  the  men  $10  to  $15 
and  upward,  the  employer  to  forward  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  which  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  first  two 
months'  wages.  Understand,  we,  do  not  recommend 
this  help. 

I  am  working  a  farm  on  shares;  there  Is  a  man  on 
the  place;  has  he  a  rlghtto  sell  the  manure  that  he 
makes  off  the  place?  I.  8.  w. 

AXS.-We  don’t  know.  What  Is  the  Other  man’s 
standing  on  the  farm?  Is  he  working  it  on  shares 
also?  We  don’t  know  the  Canadian  law  or  usage  on 
this  subject,  but  In  New  York  and  many  other  States, 
the  manure  made  on  the  farm,  especially  If  the 
straw  and  roughage  be  produced  thereon,  must  not 
be  taken  from  the  farm.  A  tenant  who  pays  rent, 
may,  however,  take  the  manure  the  same  as  any  of 
his  other  goods,  but  must  remove  It  while  hts  tenure 
of  possession  holds,  or  he  will  be  liable  for  trespass. 
There  are  several  circumstances  necessary  to  a  full 
understanding  and  satisfactory  answer,  without 
which  It  Is  Impossible  to  decide. 

That  Belgian  Hare  Man.— What  does  The 
Rural  think  of  breeding  Belgian  hares  for  the  mar¬ 
ket?  Is  there  anything  In  the  business  more  than 
breeding  for  the  fancy  prices  that  are  asked  for 
them?  Where  can  they  be  sold  and  for  about  what 
price  per  pound  or  pair?  w.  8.  D. 

Gratiot  County,  Mich. 

Ans.— The  It.  N.-Y.  has  expressed  its  opinion,  and 
the  opinions  of  many  game  dealers  In  this  city  on 
this  matter  In  the  past.  The  Individual  referred  to 
uses  some  garbled  extracts  from  our  columns  upon 
the  prolificacy  of  rabbits,  to  support  his  claims  for 
Belgian  hares.  He  dares  not  publish  our  remarks 
In  full.  His  claims  of  such  an  immense  demand,  at 
such  extravagant  prices,  are  false  so  far  as  this 
market  Is  concerned.  Our  friend  would  do  better  to 
stick  to  his  poultry  for  the  main  crop,  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  Belgian,  German,  or  Scotch  hares 
(they  are  all  practically  the  same)  In  a  small  way  if 
he  wishes  to  try  them.  All  of  this  family  are  very 
prolific,  and  If  there  Is  a  market  for  them,  they  may 
prove  profitable,  but  such  overdrawn,  misleading 
assertions  as  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them,  are  a  disgrace  to  their  originator. 

I  have  one  acre  of  low-lying,  fairly  well  drained 
land,  on  which  garden  stuff  has  been  growing  for  the 
past  five  years,  lots  of  stable  manure  having  been 
applied  every  year,  except  last  when  only  wood  ashes 
In  small  quantity  were  used.  I  want  to  grow  onions 
on  It  this  season,  but  have  no  rotten  manure.  I. 
What  should  I  use  Instead  ?  I  can  get  new  manure, 
but  think  It  would  not  be  suitable.  Cabbage,  celery, 
carrots  and  onions  have  been  the  crops  mostly 
grown  on  this  piece.  I  have  never  used  any  fertl- 
liters  on  It.  The  land  Is  very  loose  and  open  much 
like  muck.  2.  What  will  get  rid  of  the  onion  mag¬ 
gots  ?  They  attack  the  onions  when  small  and  some 
times  when  almost  grown.  3.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  sow  Prlzetaker  and  other  large  onions  in  flats  In 
the  greenhouse  about  March  1,  and  when  spring 
opens  transplant  to  the  open  ground  ?  Would  such 
do  as  well  as  those  grown  in  hot-beds -the  green¬ 
house  to  be  kept  rather  cool  ?  4.  In  one  of  my  cata¬ 
logues  Danvers  and  Wethersfield  onion  seeds  are 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fanoy,  per  bbl .  2  50@3 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl .  _@  — 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy .  _@  _ 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  26 

Greenings,  extra  fancy .  2  75®  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  25@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50@1  25 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75®  _ 

Good  to  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  60®2Q0 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 2  50@4  00 

Bright  fanoy,  176  to  200s  per  box . 2  50®  — 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 1  75®2  25 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  00@1  50 

Russet,  per  box . 1  75®212 

jrape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 2  J6®3  00 

Tangerines,  per  box . . . ®4  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . .  M&.i  -- 


GRASS  SHED. 

Clover . 

..  11 

.2  00 

NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Pennsylvania,  extras,  per  lb 

Western,  separator,  extras . 

Western,  first . 

....31)4@— 
— 31)4®— 

Western,  seconds . 

. .. .27 

@28 

@25 

@30 

Western,  third . 

. 24 

tate  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  extraj . 

- 29 

Seconds . 

027 

. .  22 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

- 24 

_ 22 

@25 

@23 

@20 

@22 

Thirds  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

_ 21 

Seconds . 

...  19 

Thirds . 

...  18 

@19 

@24 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts . 

....23 

...21 

Seconds . 

. 19 

@20 

@18 

Thirds . 

. 17 

POTATOE8. 


Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4—  @  g_ 

Havana . 4  00  @  6  00 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 1  60  ®  1  90 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 1  60  ®  1  75 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3—  @  3  50 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  75  @  — 

State  and  Mlehlgan,  bulk,  180  lbs _ 2  50  @  2  62 

Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180 lbs  ..2  —  @  2  26 


UVIOXJJ  ,  KUVU  uy  mvivo,  IU  umi,  pel  UUI  .  .1 -  iff  Z  20 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 150  @175 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fanoy . 4  50  @  6  — 

Other  80.  Jersey,  fancy . 3  50  ®  4 _ 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  00  @  3  60 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  16  @  — 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  ®  80 

Eastern,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  37  @1  75 

Eastern . 1  75  @2  00 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  @ 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  40  ®  50 


DRESSED  POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys,  Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb.. 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  selected  large,  per  lb 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Phlla.,  fair  quality,  per  lb . 

Phlla.,  broilers,  light,  fancy . 

Phlla.,  broilers,  average . 

Clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . . 

Clear,  State  and  Pa.,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 

Western,  Inferior . 

Old  roosters . 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights _ 

Ducks,  Jersey  choice,  per  lb . 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

State  and  Pa.,  per  lb .  . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  white,  large,  per  do* . 

Dark  and  small,  per  do* . 


.16 

@  17 

13)4®  15 

14U@  16 

18 

@  19 

18 

@  17 

15 

@16 

30 

@  - 

23 

@  28 

15 

@  17 

14 

@16 

.  13 

@14 

9 

@10 

14 

@  16 

14 

@15 

12 

@16 

9 

@10 

9 

@  — 

22 

@23 

18 

@20 

15 

@17 

17 

®  19 

— 

@  - 

— 

@  — 

— 

@- 

9 

@14 

— 

@- 

6 

@10 

3  00®  3  50 
2  00®  2  60 


priced  at  $1.40  per  pound  to  market  gardeners;  are 
these  seeds  consldeied  first-class?  5.  Would  it  be 
safe  to  buy  onion  seeds  at  so  low  a  price  considering 
that  most  such  seeds  are  offered  at  $2  to  $2.50? 

Midland,  Canada.  h.  n.  C. 

Ans.— 1.  Use  any  good  potato  fertilizer,  or  else  a 
fertilizer  made  especially  for  onions.  Write  to  the 
Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company  for 
Its  descriptive  pamphlet  No.  1,  which  tells  all  about 
the  fertilizers  for  garden  truck.  2.  The  onion  maggot 
seems  a  hard  thing  to  get  rid  of.  Chickens  cooped 
upon  the  patch  seem  to  be  effective  In  some  cases. 
Home  recommend  sowing  radishes  around  and  among 
the  onions,  claiming  that  the  maggots  preferring 
these,  will  attack  them  first,  when  they  may  be 
destroyed.  3.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  properly 
handled  greenhouse  shouldn’t  give  as  good  results 
as  a  hot-bed.  4.  This  is  a  pretty  low  price  for  onion 
seeds  this  year,  as  they  are  rather  scarce,  and  are 
held  at  higher  than  ordinary  figures.  Still  we  know 
of  large  quantities  being  sold  at  wholesale  at  prices 
that  would  enable  a  dealer  to  sell  at  the  prices 
named,  and  make  a  good  profit.  We  wouldn’t  sow 
anybody’s  onion  seed,  at  any  price,  without  first 
testing  a  small  sample.  The  most  expensive  thing 
on  earth  for  the  gardener  Is  poor  onion  seed. 


TUTT’S  PILLS  agreeable  In  taste. 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches 

Carrots,  per  barrels . 

Cauliflower,  Cal.,  per  case . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  nearby,  per  dozen . 

Cabbage,  fancy  and  Li.  1.  Dutch,  per  lob. 

Florida,  per  bbl . 

Eggplant,  Southern,  per  bbl . . 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl..”!!' 

Orange  County,  red . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  perbbl .  !!” 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Turnips . 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . !.."' 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl . !!!!' 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket . !!!!!! 

Beets,  per  crate .  . 

Peas,  per  crate . ’ 

String  Beans,  per  orate . ..7.7.7*.". 


.2  50@7  60 
.1  25®  1  50 
.2  00® 4  00 

•  - O  - 

.1  50®2  00 
.6  00@9  00 
.2  00®2  75 

•  — @  — 
.3  00@5  00 
.3  00@3  25 
.3  5o®3  00 
.2  7  5®  3  00 
.2  00@2  75 
.2  50®2  75 
.2  50® 2  75 
.  75®  80 
.1  00@1  75 
.1  23®  — 
.4  00®6  00 
.  50®  1  50 
1  50@2  26 
.3  00®  6  00 

,  1  50®2  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,467  cans  of  mil 
means  of  condensed  milk  and  411  cans  of  creai 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  remains  at  $1.67  a  can  of 
quarts.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  < 
the  platforms  has  been  $1.57  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Insure 

Your 

Potato 

Crop 

^  or  several  years  past  the  potato  crop  has  been  almost  a  failure  in 
some  sections  of  New  England.  The  too  liberal  use  of  stable  manure 
has  produced  potato  rot  and  scab  to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop  has 
proven  unprofitable  with  many  farmers  and  a  total  failure  with  others. 

Cold  springs,  moreover,  have  caused  the  vines  to  be  backward  in 
starting,  and  then  to  grow  up  weak  and  spindling,  so  that  they  were 
readily  destroyed  by  potato  bugs,  or  if  they  escaped  this  pest  did  not 
have  vitality  enough  to  produce  a  paying  crop  of  good  sized  potatoes. 

Some  of  the  larger  growers  who  have  studied  into  this  problem, 
now  insure  their  crops  every  year  by  using  Bradley’s  Fertilizers. 


READ  THEIR  EVIDENCE. 


Faumingdale,  L.  I.,  Sept.  12, 1892. 

I  used  three  tons  of  Bradley’s  Complete 
Manure  for  Potatoes  and  Vegetables  this 
year.  My  potato  crop  is  the  best  I  ever  had. 
To  mv  great  surprise  the  potatoes  were  bet¬ 
ter  where  I  used  it  alone  than  where  I  used 
manure  with  it.  They  were  larger,  smoother, 
and  very  even  in  size. 

J.  H.  Smith. 

Marshfield.  Vt.,  Nov.  12, 1892. 

We  have  used  Bradley’s  Potato  Manure  for 
the  last  four  years  and  take  pleasure  in  rec¬ 
ommending  it  to  potato-growers.  Our  mode 
of  culture  is  to  mark  the  rows  three  feet 
apart,  then  scatter  in  the  drill  1,000  lbs.  of 
Bradley’s  Potato  Manure  per  acre.  By  this 
method  we  have  raised  443  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre. 

L.  W.  Pitkin. 


Fort  Fairfield,  Me.,  Feb.  7, 1893. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  I  have 
used  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  have  had  excellent  results  with 
them.  On  potatoes  in  1889,  I  received  of  the 
Minister  Potato  539  bushels  per  acre ;  on 
Queens  Potato,  418  bushels  per  acre.  In  1890, 
I  received  of  the  Minister  Potato  580  bushels 
per  acre.  I  heartily  recommend  Bradley’s 
Fertilizers  to  all  growers  as  being  the  best. 

Truly  yours,  E  W.  Houghton. 


Burlington,  Mass.,  July  24, 1892. 

I  have  grown  with  Bradley’s  Super-Phos- 

Sliate  alone  upward  of  250  bushels  per  acre  of 
ne  quality  potatoes,  the  latter  of  which  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  I  was  awarded  first 
premium  on  them  at  our  agricultural  fair. 

I  claim  that  potatoes  can  be  grown  on 
Bradley’s  Fertilizer  at  much  less  labor  and 
expense  than  on  stable  manure,  and  besides 
of  far  better  quality.  Geo.  H.  Reed. 


Flatlands,  L.  I.,  Oct.  6, 1892. 

Have  used  this  season  Bradley’s  Complete 
Manure  for  Potatoes  and  Vegetables  with 
satisfactory  results.  On  the  first  twenty 
acres  of  potatoes  planted  I  used  1,200  lbs. 
pey  acre  in  the  drill,  without  any  other 
manure,  and  the  result  was  an  average  of 
325  bushels  of  fine  marketable  potatoes  per 
acre*  William  Brennan. 


Queens,  L.  I.,  Sept.  23, 1892. 

I  have  used  Bradley’s  Complete  Manure  for 
Potatoes  and  Vegetables  on  various  ^  jps 
that  I  raise,  for  the  last  six  years,  with  most 
gratifying  results.  I  plant  seven  bushels 
of  cut  seed  to  the  acre,  and  apply  1,400  lbs.  of 
Bradley’s  Complete  Manure  for  Potatoes  and 
Vegetables  per  acre.  I  marketed  from  this 
crop  350  bushels  per  acre  of  very  fine  stock, 
it  being  large,  smooth,  and  very  even  in  size. 

Charles  Hummell. 


We  manufacture  fertilizers  of  ALL 
GRADES  and  FOR  ALL  crops;  and,  being  the 
LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD 
our  facilities  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest  prices 
are  absolutely  unequalled. 


SEE  OUR  AGENTS  OR  WRITE 
US  BEFORE  PURCHASING. .  .  . 


Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

92  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Steam  Cooked, 

Kiln  Dried,  Concentrated. 


Makes 

Makes 

Makes 

rich 

hens 

hogs 

and 

lay. 

fatten. 

plentiful 

cream. 

Makes 

money 

for 

farmers. 


Buffalo  Gluten  Feed 


Is  made  in 
Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  and 
Peoria,  Ills 


Is  m^de  of 
the  Gluten 
|  (or  Protein) 
and  germs 
of  corn. 


Is  shipped 
direct  from 
the 

factories. 


Has  been 
made  and 
| used  (in  the 
East)  for 
15  years. 


WUI  now  sell  as  low  as  corn  meal  and  Is  worth 
far  more:  write  us  about  it.  Address  “Feed 
Department,”  The  American 
Glucose  Company, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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HARROW  POETRY. 

in  honor  of  true  virtue, 

Where  Is  it  to  be  found  ? 

Why,  tn  the  “  Acme  ”  harrow. 

It  comes  from  all  around. 

The  “Acme ”  harrow  Is  the  best, 

It's  so  proclaimed  from  East  to  West. 

Why  ?  Because  It  always  stands  the  test. 

The  work  It  does  Is  very  fine, 

And  all  good  farmers  love  its  style; 

And  just  what  all  good  farmers  want 
Is  In  the  “  Acme  ”  harrow  to  be  found. 

When  over  the  field  the  “  Acme  ”  files, 

Away  with  clods,  It  boldly  cries; 

For  all  the  clods  are  surely  crushed, 

The  “  Acme  ”  mellows  them  into  dust, 

Pulverizes,  turns  and  lifts  the  soil, 

So  that  the  seeds  will  have  no  toll, 

But  come  right  up  without  delay ; 

This  makes  the  “  Acme  ”  harrow  pay. 

The  crop  when  gathered  then  does  show 
That  all  good  farmers  should  not  be  slow, 

But  buy  an  “  Acme  ”  harrow  now! 

And  then  you  are  ready  when  you  plow 
To  put  your  soli  In  such  a  style, 

It  will  make  your  neighboring  farmers  smile, 

That  the  genius  of  an  Eastern  man 
Makes  farming  as  profitable  as  he  can. 

With  ease  and  comfort  thus  combined, 

The  “  Acme  ”  harrow  Is  the  best  that  you  can  find. 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  A.  J.  H. 


HIDING  EGGS  FOR  EASTER. 

It  was  just  a  week  before  Easter.  The 
younger  children  of  the  Crull  family 
were  on  the  qui  vive  because  they  had  just 
gained  the  consent  of  the  mother  to  hide 
all  the  eggs  the  hens  laid  during  the 
week.  It  had  always  been  the  custom 
of  the  Crull  children  to  hide  the  eggs. 
Then  on  Easter  they  were  to  dispose  of 
them  as  best  pleased  themselves.  The 
elder  children,  however,  had  out-grown 
this  childish  pleasure,  or  at  least  they 
thought  they  had,  so  they  went  about 
their  several  duties  and  let  the  younger 
children  hunt  and  hide  all  the  eggs  to 
their  hearts’  content. 

After  three  days’  hiding  some  grumb¬ 
ling  was  heard.  Mother  and  the  eldest 
daughter,  Sis,  couldn't  find  a  single  egg 
to  cook  with  and  cake  became  scarce  on 
the  table.  At  this  crisis  the  two  large 
boys  began  to  complain,  for  cake  was 
their  favorite  delicacy.  A  compromise 
was  made  whereby  four  eggs  were  al¬ 
lowed  the  family  daily  for  cooking. 

Everything  went  smoothly  until  the 
Friday  before  Easter.  The  egg  hiders 
got  to  purloining  eggs  from  each  other’s 
hidden  hoards.  At  one  time  one  boy 
had  all  the  eggs,  at  another  one  of  the 
girls  had  them  all.  By  evening  all  fur¬ 
ther  hiding  was  at  an  end  when  four  sor¬ 
rowful  little  children  stood  by  mother's 
chair  and  told  the  heart-rending  story 
that  the  big  boys  had  taken  every  one  of 
their  eggs. 

When  questioned,  the  big  boys  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  had  taken  the  eggs, 
like  good  Samaritans  to  stop  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  quarreling,  and,  moreover,  that 
they  were  going  to  keep  them.  They 
and  the  neighbors’  big  boys  were  going 
to  have  a  jolly  good  time  in  the  woods 
Saturday  night  and  they  intended  to  eat 
all  the  eggs. 

At  this  information  the  children  set 
up  such  a  howl.  The  elder  sister  ap¬ 
peared  and  listened  to  all  the  talk  but 
said  nothing.  Then  and  there  she  de¬ 
termined  to  do  her  utmost  to  get  those 
eggs  for  the  children’s  Easter.  At  break¬ 
fast  Saturday  morning  the  big  boys  did 
some  tall  bragging  about  how  many  eggs 
they  had  without  having  exerted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  least  to  hunt  them.  “  Oh  I 
tell  you,  Sis,  we’ll  have  a  rousing  good 
time  to-night  in  the  woods  and  if  you 
will  just  fix  us  up  some  bread  and  salt 
we’ll  give  you  a  whole  dozen  of  eggs  for 
your  Easter.” 

A  whole  dozen  !  The  week’s  supply 
was  usually  15  dozen.  The  sister’s  eyes 
twinkled,  for  she  was  resolved  to  get  all 
the  eggs.  But  she  promised,  provided 
she  had  the  eggs  by  the  afternoon,  for 
she  wanted  her  dozen  for  a  cake.  Unsus¬ 
pecting,  the  boys  went  to  their  work. 
The  sister’s  work,  however,  was  not  so 
well  done  as  usual.  Her  eyes  kept  con¬ 
stant  watch  of  the  barn. 

When  the  bell  called  the  men  to  dinner 
Sis  saw  the  big  brothers  taking  a  short 
cut  for  the  barn  from  where  they  were 
working,  instead  of  following  father  by 


the  path  to  the  house.  Now  was  her 
time.  She  slipped  quietly  to  the  barn 
and  entered  on  the  side  opposite  from 
that  at  which  the  boys  came  in.  When 
they  entered  they  immediately  climbed 
the  mow  and  as  quickly  returned  with 
some  eggs  in  their  pockets — evidently 
the  promised  dozen.  At  dinner  no  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  eggs.  The  boys  gave 
Sis  her  dozen  and  reminded  her  of  her 
promise.  After  dinner  with  a  “  Heigho 
for  to-night !”  they  went  to  work  with 
light  hearts.  Surely  they  had  forgotten 
that  a  girl  is  just  as  sharp  as  they,  and 
when  once  she  gets  her  mind  made  up  to 
do  a  thing  it  takes  great  obstacles  to 
defeat  her.  What  mattered  it  to  her  if 
the  mows  were  full  of  hay  and  the  ladder 
was  built  straight  from  the  floor  to  the 
top  beam.  She  set  her  teeth  hard  and 
climbed  it.  Oh  joy  !  there  was  the  box 
of  eggs,  but  oh  how  heavy  it  was  ! 
What  should  she  do  ?  She  could  scarcely 
climb  the  ladder  let  alone  descend  with 
the  eggs.  A  bright  idea  struck  her  and 
descending  the  ladder,  she  hastily  found 
the  little  mother  and  returned  to  the 
barn  with  her.  She  again  climbed  that 
awful  ladder  while  the  mother  stood 
below  holding  her  apron  ready  to  receive 
the  eggs,  which  one  by  one,  Sis  dropped 
from  the  mow  of  hay  high  above.  How 
her  arms  ached  and  how  dizzy  she  felt ! 
At  last  every  egg  was  dropped,  and  Mrs. 
Crull  had  placed  them  one  by  one  in  a 
big  basket.  After  hiding  the  box  in  its 
accustomed  place  and  covering  it  with 
hay  as  she  had  found  it,  she  descended 
and  helped  carry  the  basket  of  eggs  into 
the  house. 

The  boys  left  their  work  of  building  a 
fence  earlier  than  usual  and  commenced 
doing  up  the  chores.  While  Sis  was 
getting  supper  she  saw  them  coming  on 
the  run  from  the  barn.  Their  faces  were 
very  long  and  they  looked,  oh,  so  dis¬ 
appointed. 

“  Sissy,  dear,  did  you  take  our  eggs?” 
and  “Now,  Sis,  you  know  I  divided  my 
eggs  with  you  last  year,"’  were  their 
greetings  when  they  enttred  the  kitchen 
door. 

“  Why,  boys,  you  talk  a  little  different 
from  what  you  did  this  morning  ;  what’s 
happened  ?  ”  said  Sis,  in  an  unconcerned 
voice. 

“  Now,  Sis,  don’t  play  innocence,  for 
we  know  no  one  but  you  could  climb  that 
mow,  and  won’t  you  give  us  some  eggs 
for  our  picnic  to  night.  You  see,  we’ve 
promised  the  boys  to  be  there  certain 
sure.  We  intended  all  along  to  divide 
with  you.  Now  won’t  you,  Sis  ?  We’ll 
take  you  fishing  with  us  the  next  time 
we  go  if  you  will.” 

“  What  is  this  boys  ?  You  asking  Sis 
for  eggs  after  that  bragging  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Crull. 

For  several  minutes  the  boys  were  kept 
in  hot  water.  At  last  they  were  given  a 
kettleful  of  eggs,  the  kettle  to  be  used 
in  boiling  them.  With  their  bread  and 
salt,  yes,  and  some  cake,  too,  they  started 
for  the  sugar  camp  in  the  woods  to  meet 
the  party  of  boys. 

“You  won’t  tell,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  I’ll  keep  mum,  but  the  boys  will 
wonder  why  we  didn’t  bring  more  eggs 
after  our  telling  how  many  we  had.” 

farmer's  girl. 


A  cork  for  closing  bottles  of  sterilized 
milk  has  been  invented  in  France  : 

It  Is  simply  a  disc  of  red  India  rubber  with  a  con¬ 
ical  finger  or  nipple  on  Its  underside.  This  goes  Into 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  the  milk  Is  then  boiled  t  y 
Immersing  the  bottle  In  a  bath  of  boiling  water.  It 
Is  afterwards  cooled  by  withdrawing  it  from  the 
water,  and  the  partial  vacuum  Inside  the  bottle 
sucks  the  cork  firmly  Into  the  neck  and  effectually 
closes  It.  A  metallic  cover  Is  then  placed  over  all. 

The  ketchup  business  is  a  great  enter¬ 
prise.  One  firm  alone  uses  the  product 
of  600  acres  of  tomatoes  for  this  sauce. 
The  proprietor  says  he  prides  himself  on 
the  following  indorsement  from  a  wash¬ 
erwoman  :  “Yes,  mum,  I’m  strong,  but 
that  Shrewsbury  Tomaterketch-me-up  is 
a  help.  Afther  I  drink  a  pint  bottle  of 
that  stuff  I  kin  do  a  two  days’  wash  in 
one.” 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 


ANY  BOY  CAN  WORK  IT. 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 

the  only  successful  hillside  worker  in 

THE  WORLD.  ALSO 

■  vnny  Olli  vy  combining  parallel  movement  with 
AKilUli  OULIW,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 

DON’T  BUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio, 


Or,  ATJLTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 

Branch  Houses  at  18  Warren  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  PEPPLER  SIX-ROW  SPRAYER. 

The  Best  Horse-power  Sprayer  on  Earth  for  Spraying 

POTATOES,  VINEYARDS  and  ORCHARDS. 

Manufactured  only  by  THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT 

25  COLD  MEDALS* 


Falls,  Vermont, 


MORE  than  all  competitors  combined  canboastof. 

No  Cream  Kaiser  or  Separator  can  Show 
a  record  Of  as  thorough  and  complete 

skimming.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World 
that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi- 
jnetric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  in  the  milk. 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one- tenth  of  one  per 
pent  which  shows  It  to  be  without  a  peer. 

When  run  according  to  directions  It  Is  absolutely  unapproach¬ 
able  In  Its  work.  1TXAKE  IN  4  STYLES  and  10  SIZES. 

Don’t  be  Influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator . 
'until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  It  carefully. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  fllDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


AS  yet  commercial  fertilizers  have  not  been  generally 
^  popular  with  tobacco  growers ;  they  are  afraid  of 
them.  Why?  Because  the  plant  food  in  them  is  not 
suitable  to  tobacco  requirements.  It  doesn’t  give 

QUALITY. 

Those  who  grow  the  best  Connecticut  Wrapper  Leaf 
use  “  Pinney’s  Formula.”  It  is  as  familiar  as  the 
sun  in  certain  sections  of  that  State.  (They  have  long 
ago  discarded  barnyard  and  stable  manure.) 

Do  you  want  to  become  acquainted  with  “  Pinney’s 
Formula”  Fertilizer  for  your  tobacco  crop? 


WE  MAKE  I  TI! 


THE  CLEVELAND  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Mailed  free,  illustrated  pamphlet  and  valuable  information  regarding 


OLYMPIA 


On  the  Sound.  The  Capital  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Fifty  dollars  buys  a 
lot  in  East  Park  Addition.  $5.00  first  payment,  $3.00  per  month  until  fully 
paid.  In  a  few  years  these  lots  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Olympia  is 
growing  fast.  We  can  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  leading  business 
men  throughout  the  country  who  have  made  profitable  investments  through  us. 

Mothers,  send  for  copy  of;  1,000  copies  of  our  little  book, 
our  little  story  book,  “  Girl  t  “  John,”  a  TRUE  and  interest- 
Baby.”  We  will  give  away  ing  story  of  the  success  of  a 
1,000  copies.  Send  quickly.  ;  young  man  of  that  name.  Send 
They  will  be  in  demand.  >  for  one.  They  are  free. 

Address  RUSSELL  &  RUSSELL, 

FINANCIAL  AGENTS,  1414  O. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Main  Office.) 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Kicking  for  Fun.— I  have  a  Jersey 
heifer  two  years  old,  in  milk,  that  seems 
to  kick  for  fun.  I  have  tried  all  the 
devices  I  know  without  success.  How 
should  she  be  treated  ?  A.  j.  walker. 

Portland,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — We  manage  to  get  rid  of  such 
cows  as  soon  as  we  can.  When  a  cow 
just  kicks  for  the  fun  of  it  we  conclude 
that  she  is  built  for  sport  rather  than 
for  business.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any 
way  of  permanently  curing  the  heifer 
of  this  bad  habit. 

J.  C.  Greene,  South  Randolph,  Vt., 
kept  10  cows  for  the  year  commencing 
September  1,  1891.  The  cream  was 

raised  in  a  Cooley  creamer,  and  the  butter 
made  at  A.  A.  Storr’s  creamery,  East 
Bethel,  Vt.  The  spaces  of  cream 
amounted  to  15,791,  and  the  butter  to 
2,430%  pounds,  which  brought  $468.88 
net.  Moreover,  some  was  used  in  the 
family,  and  calves  to  the  value  of  $60 
were  fatted  and  sold,  making  a  total  of 
$528.88.  c.  M. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  (Burlington),  issues 
a  bulletin  on  several  waste  products  from 
corn  that  are  being  sold  for  cattle  food. 
Three  products  tested  were  cream  gluten 
meal,  corn  germ  feed  and  Buffalo  gluten 
feed.  The  latter  is  sold  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  “  sugar  meal,”  and  is  a  by¬ 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose 
sugar  from  corn.  It  is  a  good  feed,  but 
is  very  concentrated,  and,  like  cotton-seed 
meal,  should  be  fed  sparingly.  Three 
pounds  per  day  are  enough. 

Tobacco  for  a  Colt. — 1.  Is  there  a 
better  cow,  for  butter  purposes,  than  a 
cross  between  a  Holstein  and  a  Jersey  ? 
2.  Is  tobacco  good  for  man  and  beasts? 
If  it  wastes  man’s  life  away,  why  not  kill 
worms  in  colts  with  it  ?  How  much 
must  be  given  a  colt  two  years  old  that 
has  worms  ?  c.  c. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  butter  records  have 
been  made  by  thoroughbreds  of  these 
breeds.  A  good  Jersey  bull  crossed  on  a 
Holstein  cow  ought  to  produce  a  fine 
dairy  animal — larger  and  a  heavier 
milker  than  the  average  Jersey.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  by  crossing  the  two 
breeds  you  will  improve  the  butter  quali¬ 
ties.  We  should  prefer  a  good  Guernsey 
to  such  a  cross.  2.  The  only  good  we 
have  ever  heard  claimed  for  tobacco  is 
that  it  is  a  germicide  of  considerable 
value  in  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat. 
Specialists  in  these  diseases  assure  us 
that  tobacco  in  moderate  quantities  is 
helpful.  Most  of  the  “worm  medicines” 
contain  small  quantities  of  tobacco. 
Tobacco-water  or  dust  is  often  used  to 
kill  insects  on  plants  or  on  the  skins  of 
animals,  but  pure  tobacco  is  too  strong 
to  give  the  colt.  The  proper  way  to  use 
it  for  pin  worms  is  to  make  it  into  a 
“  tea  ”  by  steeping  in  water  and  inject  it 
per  rectum,  say  once  daily  for  three 
days.  Use  it  about  blood  warm  and  give 
the  “  condition  powder  ”  described  on 
page  237. 

A  “Hollow  Horn”  Talk. — What  is 
an  effective  cure  for  hollow  horn,  or  the 
disease  of  which  it  is  a  symptom  ?  I  sup¬ 
pose  practical  dairymen,  or  even  good 
farmers  do  not  have  any  trouble  with 
anything  like  hollow  horn,  but  “  buck- 
wheaters”  do  sometimes.  e.  e.  f. 

New  Millport,  Pa. 

R.  N.  Y.— A  cow  with  the  “  hollow 
horn”  is  usually  thin,  weak,  “hide¬ 
bound,”  constipated,  and  in  a  generally 
poor  condition.  Nine  times  out  of  10  the 
cow  never  would  have  been  found  in  this 
condition  if  she  had  been  well  fed  and 
cared  for.  Cows  kept  through  the  cold 
weather  on  straw  or  other  coarse  food 
with  little  grain,  and  obliged  to  drink 
ice-cold  water  at  irregular  intervals,  be¬ 
come  weak  and  sick,  and  for  want  of  a 
better  name  people  say  they  have  the 
“  hollow  horn.”  Feed  such  cows  good 


hay  and  grain,  with  doses  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  powder  described  on  page  237  Cat¬ 
tle  sometimes  suffer  from  frozen  horns, 
which  cause  great  suffering  at  times. 
Dishorning  or  cutting  off  the  horns  to 
let  the  pus  or  matter  escape  is  the  “cure” 
for  this. 

Tape  Worm  in  Sheep. — While  looking 
over  back  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. ,  I 
notice  in  an  October  number  an  article 
taken  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
stating  that  Mr.  James  Bainborough 
had  lost  100  sheep  from  over-eating  salt, 
that  had  been  put  upon  Canada  thistles 
where  the  animals  had  pastured.  I  am 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Bainborough  and 
talked  with  him  about  his  loss  He  said 
the  causes  t>f  their  death  were  tape 
worms  and  other  worms  with  which  the 
intestines  were  pa'cked.  The  remedy  is 
one  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
to  16  of  milk,  and  a  dose  is  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  three  times  per 
day.  c.  A.  smith. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tn  rural. 


Don’t  YOU  Need  a 

“BABY” 
Cream  Separator 


If  you  have  five  or  more  cows,  a  “  BABY  ”  cannot  but 
prove  a  most  profitable  and  pleasing  investment.  Its 
use  means  more  and  better  butter,  warm  skim-milk  for 
feeding  purposes,  saving  of  ice,  time,  labor,  and  plant, 
and  better  satisfaction  with  dairying  generally. 

Send  for  new  “  BABY  ”  catalogue,  giving  actual  expe¬ 
riences  of  well-known  users  and  endorsement  of  highest 
dairy  authorities  In  every  section,  styles,  capacities, 
prices,  and  complete  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


DODGE’S  PATENT  TRIPLE 


MILK  STRAINER. 

Best  and  Only  Perfect  One 
in  existence.  Very  durable.  Brass 
frame;  containing  three  separable 
wire  cloths,  edges  neatly  soldered. 
Screws  on.  Takes  off  to  wash.  Try 
it  and  you  can’t  do  without  It. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list, 
and  address  all  orders  to 
CHAS.  H.  DODGE,  Sole  Mfr., 
Washington  Mills,  New  York. 


THIS 


“  Low-Down”  Milk  Wagon 


IB  BUILT  BT  *H« 

PASSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  00., 

BARLVILLB  N  Y. 


Dairy-Men! 

Send  name  for  »  particulars  best  butter- 
box  to  A.  E.  LANE,  West  Randolph,  Vt. 


IMCUBATORSand  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.00.  1200  testimonial*! 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas 
Best  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch 
ing  &  raising  chicks,  turkeys  k  dusks.  Foi 
catalogue  address  Geo.  St  Bluftr,  Cardlngtoo,® 


IEATTT 


Pianos,  Organa,  S38  up.  Want  agti 
Gat’lff  (tm.  Dam’lT. Beatty,  Waih’fom.N.J 


DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 

D0G-PR00F. 

I  offer  for  sale  an  exceptionally  tine  lot  of  Ram  and 
Ewe  Lambs,  sired  by  Imported  Royal  Windsor  No. 
232,  First  Prize  Winner  Royal  Show  at  Windsor,  Eng¬ 
land,  1889,  Imported  Model  Prince,  003,  and  Linden 
Prince,  1020,  and  all  out  of  choice  imported  ewes. 
Those  that  wish  to  raise  many  and  early  lambs  (ns  a 
lamb  of  40  pounds  at  Christmas  will  brlug  more  than 
live  of  same  weight  will  bring  In  June)  give  the 
Dorsets  atrial,  and  they  will  soon  be  convinced  of 
their  superiority  over  all  other  breeds.  All  sheep 
delivered  free  of  expressage  to  the  buyer.  Address 

T.  S.  COOPER,  Coopersburg,  Penn. 

P.  S.— Also  for  sale  a  few  very  choice  Jersey  Bull 
calves,  sired  by  the  grand  old  bull  Pedro,  3187,  now  16 
years  old,  and  still  in  active  service;  he  Is  considered 
the  best  son  of  the  famous  Eurotas.— T.  S.  C. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  tiocks  of  Bowen-Jones  and  Minton,  that  wi.l 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  first  ’93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

THE  WILLOWS.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF 

1 1 0  Head  of  Fine  Bred  Registered  Cattle, 

consisting  of  50  Jerseys,  Including  20  daughters  and 
sons  and  10  granddautt liters  of  Black  Prince  ot 
Linden,  purchased  by  S.  M.  Shoemaker,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  from  T.  8.  Cooper,  at  $15,000.  50  Holstein-Frie- 
slans;  10  Ilerefords. 

Also,  two  Imported  Stallions,  12  Norman  Gray 
Horses,  1,400  to  1,700  pounds;  best  quality. 

The  prope-ty  of  Jeremiah  Roth  to  be  sold  Tuesday. 
April  18, 1893,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  at  the  Allentown 
Stock  Farm.  Among  the  three  herds  are  First  Prize 
Winners  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  and  other  B'alrs 
No  postponement  on  account  of  weather.  Send  for 
catalogues.  JEREMIAH  ROTH,  Allentown,  Pa. 


HLEHSLIE  GUERNSEYS. 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

63  First  Prizes,  39  Second  Prizes,  First  on  Herd  at 
11  Fairs.  Average  yearly  milk  yield,  6,119%  lbs.  per 
cow.  Mix 
whole  he 
per  cent. 

First  p  r 
butter  U. 

Food  Sho 
cows  In 
Fair  Brei 

BUL 
FOR  J5 

LEVI  P. 

Proprl 

H.  M.  OOTTRKLL,  Bupt,,  RhlnecllfT,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ai.onk  and  unkqualbd  in  produoing  the 
richest  celored  butter  in  mld-wlnter  on  dfy  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  struins 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  Ail 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABBlt  WILLBTTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  IloSLYN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 


ST.  LAMBERT  young  Bulls  and  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  blood,  ln-and-in-bred  to  Stoke 
Pogis  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  8t.  L.,  867  lbs.  of 
butler  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES. 

The  John  March  Co.’s  Chemical  Dehomer  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  prevented  the  growth  of  calves  horns  since 
1888.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  or  sent  express  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.00  by  The  John  'March  Co.,  17-19  River  St., 
Chicago,  Circulars  free.  Order  and  apply  early. 


**  Mafi  There  arc  twenty  millions  J 

i.milch  cows  in  the  U.  S.and, 
all  are  liable  to  milk  fever, 
garget  or  caked  udder  unless  i 
'  proper  carols  given  them. 

_  Scott’s  Arabian  Paste  Is  the  1 

p  remedy— guaranteed.  VVillnotscatter  orreduee  j 
)  the  flow  of  milk,  liberally  used,  thoroughly; 
1  rubbed  in,  sweats  out  all  hardness  and  inflam-  ( 
!  mation.  Send  for  It  and  be  convinced.  Keep  i 
it  in  the  stable,  you  will  need  it.  1  lb  $1.00,  %  lb  i 
i50c,byinail.  Druggists,  Saddlers.  Agts.  wanted.  1 
i  SCOTT’S  HOOF  PASTE  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 1 


ROSE  COMB  B.  LEGHORNS. 

Keshequa  Strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laying 
qualities  Also,  W.  Mlnorcas  and  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs 
from  vigorous,  standard  bred  stock,  $1.50  per  15  :  $4 
per  45.  CHAS.  L.  MOSHER,  Nunda,  N.  Y, 


;  SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

Th  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  <$15,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  A  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


HARNESS  & 

BuKgy  Harness,  <*4.95  and 
upwards.  Double  Harness, 

<*14.75  and  upwards.  Riding 
Saddle,  <*1.95  and  upwards.  We 
will  sell  everything  pertaining  to  the  Harness  busi¬ 
ness  direct  to  the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
NATIONAL  HARNESS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


R.  and  S.  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese,  8.  Comb  Leghorns— C.  H. 
Wyckoff  stock.  WM.  T.  SHERMAN 
Dresservllle,  N.  Y. 


Illy  If  D  ACT  of  2!)  Green  Street,  Newark, 
Vvnia  An  Al  I  ■  N.  J.,  has  received  an  offer  of 
$360  from  a  Chicago  7gentleman  fora  choice  of  15  of 
the  pigeons  he  displajed  recently  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden.  He  has  refused  the  offer. 


Vlllfi’C  EADli  POULTRY  YARDS— White  Ply 
IVII1U  O  iMnln  mouth  Rocks,  White  and  Laced 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black  Mlnoreas.  15 
Eggs  for  hatching  $1.50.  Extra  layers,  large  In  si;  e 
and  choicely  bred.  OTISVILLE,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


WjckofFs  S.  C,  White  Leghorns. 

America’s  Business  Hen. 

Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  600  extra 
layers.  Eggs  for  batching,  $2  per  15;  $3.76  per  30; 
$5  per  45;  $10  per  100.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lar.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


rinil  nnill  TQV  Eggs,  <*1  per  setting. 
rAHm  rUULIni.  Send  for  Circular. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 


“OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR” 


Will  be  in  constant  operation  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  fraternity. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  FT 
WILD  PAY  YOU.  "40”  Yards  of  High  Class 
Poultry,  ‘  ’  40.”  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

Address:  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


B.  P.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


THE,d  YST ONE  - 
'  .  DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

[?(  is  THE  MOST  HUMANE, RAPID  AND 

*  (  DURAbl.t  KNIFE  ON  THE  M4RKE.T 

I  ft  .FOR  DEHORNING  PURPOSES,  AND  t>  MADL 

-foRrymt  u&  of  farmed  ot  dmtmeu 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

V&L  r  RROSIUS.  rOCHRflNVILLF  PA 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 


For  Poultry.  Keeps  water 
pure  and  cool;  best  and 
cheapest.  Three  sizes— 
25,  35  and  50  cents.  Big 
discounts  to  agents  and 
dealers.  Circulars  free. 

T.  D.  PAUL,  Akron,  O. 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Co., 

"SK?£2-  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 

&aai)SEE9Ml 

:  njj 

Simple,  easy  of  operation, self-regu¬ 
lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  lllus.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
Ertel  &  Co.,  Mfrs,  Quincy,  I11.U.S.A. 

WlZ  7 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

Self-Regulating.  Guaran¬ 
teed  good  as  the  Best,  and 
only  $17.  Send  4c.  stamps 
for  No.  23  Catalogue  to 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


NCUBATORS.  QQ  rn 

2c.  stamp  for  Circulars.  M  "ill 

S.  Howard  Merryman,  Bosley,  Md.laF  UlUU 


DI1IEID 


OBDIBS  TAK1N  BY  THB 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.!  II  ftml  BtrMt,  Bnluj'x.  T. 
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These  are  “general”  premi¬ 
ums.  Only  the  “special” 
premiums  are  coupled 
with  the  $2,000  cash 
premiums. 

An  Economical  Fruit  Drier. 

The  business  of  evaporating  fruitB  has 
of  late  become  a  source  of  revenue  on 
thousands  of  farms,  the  revenue  coming 
from  sources  that  were  before  neglected. 


The  Cook-stove  drier  is  the  best  and  m»st 
successful  implement  in  its  line.  By  its 
aid  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  successfully  evaporated 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  Price 
$7  by  freight ;  with  a  three  years’  sub¬ 
scription  $7  ;  with  a  renewal  and  five 
new  subscriptions  for  $9. 

Save  the  Juices. 

The  Morgan  broiler  consists  of  two 
wrought  steel  sections  each  having  con¬ 
caved  or  grooved  bars  with  a  deep  chan¬ 
nel  around  the  rim  on  the  inside,  which 
receives  the  juices.  Two  steel  covers 
spread  the  flames,  prevent  grease  drip¬ 
ping  and  cause  fumes  and  odors  to  be 


drawn  into  the  stove.  Broils  meats,  oys¬ 
ters,  fish,  game,  fowls,  etc.,  and  toasts 
bread  perfectly.  Price,  $1 ;  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  in  the  United  States;  with 
a  year’s  subscription  for  $1.85,  with  a  re¬ 
newal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $2.65. 

Burton’s  Drenching  Bit. 

□  The  bit,  made  of  iron,  nickel-plated, 
consists  of  a  hollow  iron  funnel  on  a 
wrouglit-iron  tube,  on  which  work  two 
iron  strap  bits.  When  first  the  drench¬ 
ing  bit  is  put  into  the  horse's  mouth,  the 
funnel  is  close  to  the  cheek  of  the  animal, 
but  as  the  head  of  the  animal  is  raised 
the  funnel  assumes  a  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  drench  being  poured  into 
the  receptacle,  flows  into  the  hollow  bit, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  an  aperture 
through  which  the  physic  passes  directly 
down  the  animal’s  throat.  This  is  done 
without  the  least  difficulty  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  receives  its  dose  “  whether  it  will  or 


not,”  to  the  last  drop.  The  animal's 
head  is  held  in  position  by  a  rope  which 
passes  through  an  eye  on  the  top  of  the 
framework  of  the  bit.  A  leather  strap 
or  rope  fastened  to  a  couple  of  iron  strap 
bits  prevents  the  contrivance  leaving  the 
animal’s  mouth,  as  it  is  secured  around 
the  head.  Regular  price  $3,  express 
not  prepaid.  Our  price,  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $3.25;  with  a  renewal  and 
$  new  subscription,  $4. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


OUR  PREMIUM  ENGLISH  DINNER  SET. 


This  handsome  dinner  set  has  been  welcomed  in  many  R.  N.-Y.  households.  It 
is  a  decorated  set  of  113  pieces  of  English  china  ;  the  soft  gray  colored  decorations 
are  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  daisies  and  wild  roses.  This  is  a  strong,  durable 
china,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  handsome  enough  for  any  woman’s  table.  The  113 
pieces  consist  of  12  dinner  plates,  12  breakfast  plates,  12  tea  plates,  12  soup  platesi 
12  preserve  plates,  12  butter  plates,  3  meat  dishes,  1  soup  tureen  and  cover,  1  gravy 
boat,  1  pickle  dish,  2  vegetable  dishes,  1  sugar  bowl,  1  creamer,  1  bowl,  1  jug,  12 
cups,  12  saucers,  1  pitcher.  Retail  Price,  $21  to  $25.  Our  price,  including  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  R  N.-Y.,  only  $13,  carefully  packed  and  shipped  by  freight, 
transportation  to  be  paid  by  subscriber.  With  a  five  yearn'  subscription  for  $17.  With 
a  club  of  10  new  subscriptions,  only  $21. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE. 


Warranted  for  five  years.  A  first-class,  high-arm  sewing  machine  with  all 
improvements.  The  freight  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  Rocky  Mountains  is 
rarely  over  $1,  and  usually  less. 

Light-running,  durable  ;  self-threading  all  but  the  needle  ;  self-setting  needle  ; 
made  of  the  finest  steel  and  iron  ;  full  nickel-plated  ;  simple  in  construction,  with 
interchangeable  parts,  so  that  any  worn  or  broken  part  can  be  readily  replaced  ; 
black- walnut  table  or  old  oak  table  and  top. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  so  low 
because  discounts  and  middlemen’s  ex¬ 
penses  are  merged  in  one  large  discount  to 
us,  as  we  take  the  place  of  the  usual  other 
means  of  selling,  as  we  deal  directly  with 
our  subscribers. 

The  machine  is  supplied  with  a  complete 
outfit — Hemmer,  Needles,  six  Bobbins,  Quilt¬ 
ing  Gauge,  Screw-Driver,  Oil  Can  filled  with 
Oil,  Cloth  Gauge,  Thumb-screw,  Ruffler, 

Tucker,  Binder  and  full  set  of  Ilemmers. 

Shipments  are  made  directly  from  factory 
and  require  five  to  25  days  to  reach  destina¬ 
tion,  according  to  distance.  Purchaser  pays 
freight  upon  receipt  of  Machine. 

Manufacturer’s  warranty  accompanies  each  Machine. 

Regular  price,  $60.  Our  price  to  subscribers  only,  $19.50.  With  a  three-years’ 
subscription  or  three  new  subscriptions,  $21.50.  With  a  club  of  ten  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  $26.50.  We  know  by  careful  examination  the  great  merits  of  this  machine. 


World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Cal¬ 
endar  Coin. 

This  is  made  of  the  new  metal,  alumin¬ 
ium,  color  of  silver,  light  as  paper.  Half- 
dollar  size.  Movable  gilt  center. 


paid.  Special  price  to  our  subscribers, 
35  cents.  With  a  year’s  subscription, 
$1.20.  Given  free  to  any  old  subscriber 
sending  one  new  subscription. 

Pontiac  Weed  Slayer. 


Cut  shows  calendar  set  for  1899. 


Directions. — Set  yearly  and  twice  leap 
year.  The  gold  letters  on  the  revolving 
center  are  the  1st,  8th,  15th,  22d  and  29th 
days  of  the  month  indicated  on  the 
margin.  For  any  other  day  count  for¬ 
ward  ©n  the  ^old  center.  It  combines 
novelty  and  utility.  Price  50  cents,  post- 


We  have  used  this  little 
“  weed  slayer”  and  know  it 
is  good.  It  is  light,  strong 
and  effective. 

Some  6,000  of  A 

these  were  sold 
in  one  season. 


$2  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.50; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$3.25.  Sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  for.  50  cents  extra ;  in 
Oanada  for  90  cents  extra. 


Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a 
good  telescope,  or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex¬ 
tended  it  is  over  16 
inches, and,  when  closed, 

6%  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  time  on  a 
tower  three  miles  away. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it.  The 
telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  pol¬ 
ished  brass;  the  body  is 
covered  with  morocco, 
making  a  thoroughly 
substantial  instrument. 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the  vision 
by  a  confusion  of  colors. 

Retail  price,  $4.50.  Our 
price,  prepaid,  with  a 
year’s  subscription, 

$3  50  ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription, 

$4.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 

You  Supply  the  Horse, 

“  We  do  the  rest." 


Horses,  carriages,  wagons,  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  only,  at  less  than  wholesale 
prices.  By  special  arrangement  with  a 


large  manufacturer,  we  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  our  subscribers  only 
with  a  wide  range  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  harness,  saddles,  etc.,  at  less 
than  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  large  special  premium  carriaqe 
catalogue. 


Our  Special  Offers. — Any  subscriber 
(paid  up  for  1893)  has  the  privilege  of  a 
three  per  cent  discount  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  these  goods,  on  any  order 
amounting  to  $10  or  more. 

A  three  years’  subscription  to  either 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  to  American 
Gardening  will  be  given  with  any  of 
these  articles,  the  prices  of  which  aggre¬ 
gate  $65. 

A  five  years’  subscription  as  above  will 
be  given  with  any  of  these  articles,  the 
prices  of  which  aggregate  $95  net. 

To  Club  Raisers.— To  the  sender  of  a 
club  of  five  or  more  new  subscriptions, 
we  give  a  discount  of  three  per  cent  on 
these  goods ;  for  a  club  of  10  or  more, 
five  per  cent  discount ;  for  20  or  more, 
10  per  cent  discount. 

Send  for  premium  carriage  and  harness 
catalogue  if  you  have  any  idea  of  buying 
harness,  carriage  or  road  wagon  of  any 
description  and  thus  secure  more  of  the 
benefits  of  being  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


serving  only.  As  an  article  of  diet  in  its 
season,  few  fruits  are  more  healthful. 
The  growth  of  currants  should  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  State.  They  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  cultivated  as  a  common  farm  crop 
where  pickers  are  available.” 

“  What  is  a  fair  price  for  picking  ?” 

“  Pickers  earn  good  pay  at  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  per  quart.” 

“Are  commercial  fertilizers  desirable 
for  currants  ?” 

“Yes;  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
only  should  be  applied  in  the  fall  and 
this  very  late.  In  the  spring,  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  used — 100  pounds  per  acre 
if  needed.” 

To  the  inquiry  whether  currants  can¬ 
not  be  grown  satisfactorily  among  fruit 
trees,  Mr.  Hale  replied  that  he  did  not 
like  the  system.  He  would  give  the 
entire  surface  and  plant  food  to  one  or 
the  other.  granger. 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  W  WW  W  W  M 

-Esther,  Itockwood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  Small 
Catalogue  FREE.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  FREDONIA.  N.  Y. 


NEW 


CANADA  CNEE  ACHED  HARDWOOD 


ARE  NATURES 
FERTILIZER. 


We  will  send  FIFTY  PLANTS  each  of  the  Straw¬ 
berries  named  below: 

Shuster’s  Gem, 

Bubach,  Haverlaod, 

Michel’s  Early, 

Burt,  and  Warfield  No.  2, 

all  for  *2.50,  and  with  each  order  we  will  give. 
FREE,  25  Parker  Earle  Plants.  The  best  late 
Strawberry  In  cultivation. 

Li.  MITCHELL, 

Riverside  Fruit  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.— If  you  don't  want  this  collection,  write  mo 
your  wants.  Cuthbert  Raspberry  Plants,  $3.50  per  M. 


Supplied  by  Rail  on  short  notice.  I  can 
positively  guarantee  my  ashes  pure  unleached  and 
free  from  adulteration.  For  price,  pamphlet  and  all 
other  Information,  address 

GRAS.  STEVENS ,  Drawer  V, 

Napanee,  Ontario,  Can. 


HENCH&DROMGOLD'S 

SPRING-TOOTH  HARROW 


“  Good  Roads.” — The  story  is  told 
about  a  traveler  in  Virginia  who,  notic¬ 
ing  a  hat  lying,  apparently,  in  the  middle 
of  a  muddy  road,  reached  for  it  with  a 
fence  rail,  only  to  be  told  by  the  person 
under  it :  “  You  needn’t  worry  yourself. 
There’s  a  good  mule  under  me  and  he’ll 
manage  to  pull  us  out  before  I  get  down 
any  lower.”  How  is  you  road  now  ? 

Sharpers  are  now  practicing  a  new 
fraud  upon  unsuspecting  farmers.  So 
we  learn  from  the  Allegan  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  A  man  drives  up  to  a  farmer’s 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Second  Size  Seed  Potatoes.  The  leading 
varieties.  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 

A.  T.  LANE,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


1^4  Wonderful  Improvement .  Teeth' Quickly 

-  Adjusted 

THE  BEST  —  by  only  loosening 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented.  one  nut. 

The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet  with  which  it 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  16  to  18  inches  oft'  th« 
point  of  the  tooth, which  is  four  or  live  times  as  much  wear 
or  service  as  can  be  obtainod  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence.  Catalogues  free  Agents  Wanted. 
Over  10,000  of  them;  Harrows  sold  in  1801. 
lie  not  deceived,  buy  only  the 

HENCH  &  OROMGOLD  HARROW. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

also  manufacture  CTRCULA  It  SAW  MILES, 
II A  Y  RAKES,  CULTIVATORS,  COHN 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 


Have  sold  like  “hot-cakes”  and  are  nearly  gone. 
Catalogue  free.  Prices  right.  Order  now.  Last  call. 
Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seed  Grower,  Uoneoj  e  Falls,  N.  V. 


Choice  Swamp  Rose,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe 
Seedlings  and  other  new  and  leading  varieties,  very 
cheap.  Address  for  price, 

O.  II.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


“  Thrifty  yearlings.  Cultivate  some 

other  crop  among  them  the  first  year,  but  ^se  in  great  ^asteand  gives  him  a 
,  ,  telegram  announcing  the  serious  illness 

nothing  that  will  shade  them.  of  some  relative.  On  the  face  of  the 

“  How  long  will  they  bear  before  they  envelope  the  charges  are  $3  or  $5.  He  of 
must  be  reset  ?  ”  course  pays  the  charges  and  takes  the 

“One  of  the  strong  points  in  favor  of  firf  t+rai^  *or  the  home  of  the  relative, 
,,  .  ,,  f  ...  only  to  find  on  arriving  there  that  he 

currant  culture  is  that  they  will  occupy  has  been  duped.  The  stranger  is  miles 
the  land  during  a  man’s  lifetime,  and,  if 
taken  care  of,  prove  a  perpetual  gold 
mine.” 

“  What  is  the  best  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“  The  currant  begins  its  growth  before 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  culti¬ 
vation  must  start  as  early  as  the  soil  will 
permit  working,  and  continue  steadily 
until  August,  when  growth  ceases.  The 
best  season  for  applying  fertilizers  is 
late  in  the  fall.  Nitrogenous  sorts  should 
rarely  be  used.  A  large  crop  of  fine 
berries  can  never  be  grown  without  the 
liberal  use  of  plant  food.  Each  bush 
should  be  trimmed  in  the  fall,  and  a 
large,  open  head  should  be  encouraged. 

A  second  trimming  or  pinching  should 
follow  in  May,  when  the  growth  of  new 
wood  has  got  two  or  three  inches  long. 

This  will  stimulate  a  heavy  growth  of 
side  branches  and  fruit  buds,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  productiveness.  No  single 
thing  is  of  more  importance  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  currant.” 

“  Why  do  currant  bushes  so  generally 
drop  their  leaves  in  August  ?” 

“  It  is  due  to  disease  and  to  a  weakened 
condition.  The  loss  of  foliage  is  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  following  year’s  fruit.  Its 
destruction  by  worms  is  a  different 
trouble  with  a  like  bad  effect.  But  this 
is  easily  controlled  by  poisons.” 

“What  currant  is  most  profitable  in 
market  for  large  cultivators  ?” 

“I  know  of  nothing  that  will  equal 
the  Victoria.  I  prefer  it  for  its  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  habit  of  clinging  to  the 
bush  better  than  other  sorts.  This 
allows  the  grower  to  put  it  upon  the 
table  after  the  main  rush  of  currants  is 
out  of  the  way,  when  people  have  become 
aware  that  they  want  currants  and  the 
season  is  nearly  done.” 

“  How  do  the  size  and  price  of  Victoria 
compare  with  those  of  other  varieties  ?” 

“It  is  not  so  large  as  many  varieties 
and  consequently  sells  for  less  if  put  on 
the  market  with  them.  But,  selling  later, 
it  usually  commands  as  much.  ” 

“  What  large  currant  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  ?” 

‘  ‘  Fay  is  probably  the  best,  but  is  fickle, 

Cherry  or  Versaillaise  comes  next.” 

“Can  100  bushels  be  grown  on  an 
acre  ?” 

“Currants  may  be  made  to  yield  125 
to  150  bushels  per  acre.  The  fruit  is 
delicious  for  the  table,  a  fact  not  gener¬ 
ally  remembered.  Housewives  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  using  them  for  pre- 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, and  Polaris  (Maule)  each 
$3.25  per  bbl.  (3  bu.)  f.  o.  b.  Order  now;  will  ship 
later.  E.  I.  LYMAN,  Bancroft,  Shta.  Co.,  Mich 


FAR  CAI  C  —30  bushels  Rural  New-Yorker  No  2 
rUIl  «MiCi  Potatoes.  Price,  $1.00  here  for  60 
pounds.  Will  ship  In  barrels  or  sacks  as  wished. 
FRED.  SIMMONS,  Sauquolt,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Slight  Exposure  in  Bad  Weather,  when 
the  system  is  out  of  ortfcr,  often  brlnKs  us  a  Stub¬ 
born  Cold;  the  attending  Cough  Irritates  the  Lungs, 
and  If  not  promptly  treated,  frequently  develops  a 
tendency  to  a  tuberculous  condition.  To  avoid  this 
danger,  those  troubled  with  Colds  should  resort  at 
once  to  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  soon  loosens 
and  eradicates  Coughs,  soothes  and  heals  inflamed 
parts,  and  removes  all  anxiety  by  setting  the  patient 
on  the  way  to  good  health  once  more.—  Adv. 


TO  ONION  GROWERS  ■  surplus  of  4(JC 

pounds  of  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed,  strictly 
new  crop  and  right  for  growing  sets  or  large  bulbs 
We  will  sell  In  25-lb.  lots  or  upward  at  $1.35  net,  or 
will  supply  seed  to  those  who  know  how  to  grow  sets 
on  contract  for  fall  delivery  if  not  too  far  awav. 
Address  THE  TILLINGHAST  CO.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


THE  MARSHALL 


W  Received  Two  First  and  Three 
Mecoud  Prizes  from  Mass.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  1  §92.  A  new  and 
distinct  variety,  large  size,  good  form 
and  quality,  dark  color,  and  very  promising. 
3,000  Boxen  from  1-3  of  un  Acre  raised  last 
year.  A  queen  of  berries.  Send  for  Circular. 
Limited  Amt.  $10.00  per  Doz.  Plnntn. 
M.  F.  EWELL,  Marshfield  Hill,  Mass. 


$2  packet  makes  100  gallons.  R.  FRANCKLYN  &  00. , 
3  Hanover  St ,  New  York.  Special  terms  to  dealers 


Beware  of  Imitations.  J) 

AU?8Slf*EeH J/jMZk 

n  cTnuine 


All  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Oil, 
mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 


I  •  Wind  and  titeami  Heating  Boilers,  Ao.  Will 
■  *  ""  “  y°u  to.  *end  36°-  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1600  Engrauinga.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex,;  Sydney,  N.  S  W 


$|  will  be  paid 

y  For  a  NAME 

For  my  new  Strawberry 

For  full  particulars  address 
(»EO.  y.  DOW,  North  Kpping,  N.  H. 


|#  AND  BEST. 
tra*s  Working 


I  Iff  VI  I’arta.hearyHoscmnd  VKK9IOKKL  NMZ-I 
’  ZLK8.  OurGAKKIELD  KNAPSACK  and* 

|  ^LITTLE  OEM  lead  all  other*.  Yon  ean  save! 
r  money  by  dealing  with  o».  Book  oflnatrne-m 
tlanf  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMF  CO.,* 
115  Briatwl  At.  LOCK  PORT.  J.  Tj 


965  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  925.50 
.  .  -'Kenwood”  922.50 


^HWQQrt 


965  High  Arm  _  T _ 

950  High  Arm  “Arlington”  920.50 
945  High  Ann  “Arlington”  918.50 
The  “Kenwood”  1h  the  latest  improv¬ 
ed  and  REST  sewing  machine  made. 
Light  running.  Noiseless.  Self-setting 
needle.  Self-threading  shuttle.  Auto¬ 
matic  bobbin  winder.  Warranted  ten 
years.  All  attachments  free.  Weship 
anywhere  to  anyone  in  any  quantity 
at  wholesale  prices  and  pay  freight 
rce  trial  in  your  own  home.  No  money 
;e.  We  also  sell  Standard  Singer  ma- 
,  914.00  and  90.60.  Send  at  once 
ior  i ree  catalogue.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
158-160  W.  Van  Ruren  St.,  B704,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Automatic  Prize  Wind  Mill, 
made  from  the  best  Steel,  Iron  lljjtW  yyitj 
and  Wood.  Has  proved  to  have 
no  equal  for  Simplicity,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Power  and  Beauty.  Warranted 
to  do  more  work  and  to  outlast  all 
others,  and  to  last  three  times  longer 
than  any  all-8teel  mill  made.  Send 
for  Facts,  Folders  and  Prices.  Agents 
wanted. 

Wolcott  Wind  Mill  &  Pump  Co., 
113  Michigan  Avenue,  Albion,  Mich. 


■  TO  ANY  BOY  OK  GIRL 

under  18  year*  of  ag.wh'-  #ill  wore  for 
u*  after  school.  RO  MONEY  NEEDED. 
•  s.ort  A.  CIJKTIH  A  CO., 


nr--  -nr*  NEW  BECKER 

3Es|gg|  WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
\  ®keptlcal  of  its  superiority  over  all 
^#1  .*1  Other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar- 
VI  ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 

N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Bubal  New-Yorker. 


i«WEBT  WUlNCYBT.,CaU;AUU,  "  I 


j  Uyou  want  to  buy  a  atrletly  firat- 
clatm  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

(The  W.C .  LEFFE  L  CO. 
UreenmouatAT.BPRIN(ilTILD,0. 


Address  KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFG.  Co., 
Bole  Manufacturers,  Itox  138,  .SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


LA8SOLA 


Lariating  is  the  best  entertainment  ever  introduced.  It  promotes  health  and  vigor,  and 
:ercises.  It  always  interests  and  amuses,  and  at  the  same  time  develops  body  and  mind.  Girls 
tscinated  with  it.  No  other  cheap  toy  ever  afforded  so  much  healthful  sport.  q 

LARIAT  ”  is  for  sale  at  all  toy  and  fancy  goods  stores,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
20-foot,  50  cents  ;  30-foot,  75  cents.  Catalogue  of  games  sent  with  every  Lariat. 

LARIAT  MFG.  COMPANY,  83  Lincoln  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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iSESS® 


Mrs.  Beebe  :  “  How  did  the  Fijis  take 
our  dear  missionary  ?”  Rector  (sighing): 
“  Internally.” — Town  Topics. 

Thk  Boston  Girl. — “  Do  many  Chicago 
men  live  by  the  pen  ?  ”  The  Chicago 
Girl :  “  Oh,  yes,  out  at  the  stock  yards; 
lots  of  them.” — Nevj  York  Herald. 

“  If  the  devil  lost  his  tail,  where  would 
he  go  to  find  a  new  one  ?  ”  “Wouldn’t 
it  be  to  a  rum  mill,  for  bad  spirits 
are  retailed  there  ?  ” — Little  Peddllnqton 
Oheewitz. 

How  He  Lost  His  Supper  — Tommy  : 
“Paw,  did  you  go  to  Sunday  school  every 
day  when  you  was  a  boy.”  Mr.  Figg  : 
“  Of  course,  I  did.  Why  ?  ”  Tommy:  “I 
thought  you  maybe  went  only  on  Sun¬ 
days.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

“  The  shark  is  the  oldest  type  of  fish,” 
said  the  country  school  teacher.  “Not 
any  older  than  the  sucker,  I  guess,”  re¬ 
marked  the  boy  whose  father  had  signed 
a  lightning-rod  contract  that  afterward 
turned  out  to  be  a  promissory  note. — 
Washington  Post. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS— NO  CHARGE. 

FERTILIZER- FARMING. 

THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes 
Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm  crops. 

Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail  to  you  pamphlets  and 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

The  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets,  Tomatoes  (for  canning), 
Onions,  Celery,  Rhubarb,  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns,  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General 
Farm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops. 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower. 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

Testimony  of  tobacco  packers  and  buyers,  also  large  growers  on  the  Mapes  System  of  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 
colored  leaf  of  choice  qualities. 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARiTING.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

An  account  of  “thin,  poor,  light  lands  profitably  brought  up  to  fertility  without  stable  manure. ”  Successful  farm 
operations  on  very  light  lands  in  growing  ordinary  crops  and  grass  with  only  high-grade  complete  manures.  By  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

6.  SEEDING  TO  GRASS,  Spring  or  Fall,  with  or  without  Grain. 

Top  Dbessing  in  Spring  old  or  worn-out  meadows,  mowing  or  pasture  lands,  with  or  without  stable  manure. 

Apply  for  pamphlets  to  as  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  NEW  JHBSEY 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


gftitfttUanfousi 

I»  you  name  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  yon 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,*’  BEST 


MIXED  PAINTS 


BUT  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEMAND  IT 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houbos,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors.  &  SAVE  Middlemen’* 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  F  armerT 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  sample*. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  dairymen  must  be  supplied  with  the  BEST  apparatus,  and  when  they 
recognize  the  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  as  such  and  give  it  their  preference  over  the 
De  Laval  “Baby,”  “Mamma  De  Laval”  is  terribly  agitated  for  her  “child,” 
and  seeks  to  stop  the  castigation  by  an  old  trick  of  hers,  which  is  proving  as 
unavailing  now  as  it  has  proved  when  she  has  tried  it  before. 

This  scheme  of  the  De  Laval  Co.  of  unearthing  an  unused  patent, 
j  upon  which  to  sue  a  purchaser  and  user  of  our  machine,  who  called 

'  f  down  their  wrath  upon  himself  by  discarding  their  No.  2  “Baby” 

J  Separator  for  our  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator,  is  too  transparent,  and 

s/  although  bolstered  up  by  an  alarming  array  (?)  of  legal  lights,  it 

/  /  will  no^  ^ave  desired  effect. 

)  This  patent,  which  is  on  the  gearing,  has  but  one  claim,  a  com- 

y)  /L  bination  of  fifteen  elements,  and  is  too  cumbersome  for  even  the 

sJtzZL  ■>  De  Laval  Co.  themselves  to  use,  and  we  certainly  would  not.  The 

yL*'  U.  S.  dairy  size  Separators  are  beating  the  De  Laval  “  Baby  ” 

Separator  in  every  contest  on  their  merits.  This  shows  why  the 
J  De  Laval  Co.  are  so  anxious  to  stop  its  sales  that  they  resort  to 

such  methods  in  attempts  to  scare  the  dairymen  ;  but  U.  S.  keeps 
on  whipping  the  Baby  just  the  same. 

We  guarantee  to  protect  all  purchasers  in  the  peaceful  use  of 
our  Separator, 

—  Send  for  pamphlets  containing  full  particulars  and  description 

of  the  machines. 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


B  n-CT  containing  over  2,500 

_ _BrwrL—  1“  tttzc.  tested  recipes.  320 
HErjHH  pages,  bound  In  cloth.  Don’t  fail  to 

■SSI  ^WATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 

address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO-, 
P,  O.  Box  »87.  Ncvf  Yorlt  City,  N.  Y. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada. 
Smallei  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleaclied,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
llty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON.  STROUP  A  00., 

Mention  thU  paper.  106  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


PSH  Jr 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  m  BIJFCIi 

UNLEACHED  VhJ  An 

HARDWOOD  r%L  |  |  Eh 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  lor  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Continental”  Disk  Pulverizer. 

IT  TILLS  Convex  Bumpers. 


Square  Shaft,  Disk 
Thimble  and  Bumper, 


1  in  the  World  ! 

A.  J.  TOWER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


niustrated 

Catalogue 

Free. 


Leaving  no  ridge  in  the  centre  or  between 
gangs  not  cultivated.  Made  in  widths 
from  6  to  25  feet. 


,HPRbKgs  Com  Plai 

Perfect  work  whether 
stony,  sward  or  mellow 
•  r1  ",~7  land,  yb 


All  rotary  disk  pulver¬ 
izers  have  a  strong  end 
pressure  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  which  the 
soil  is  turned.  _  But  our 
bumpers  revolving  in  the 
same  direction  are  so 
made  that  they  simply 
roll  against  each  other 
and  prevent  all  friction 
from  that  source. 


The  Draw  Iron 

Is  attached  to  the  shaft, 
thus  reducing  the  draft. 

The  Scraper  Lever 

Can  be  operated  by  the 
driver’s  hand  or  foot 
while  he  is  in  the  seat. 


Time  saved, 
w  ^  Better  work. 
Quicker  results. 
Made  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co* 

BOSTON  AND 

NEW  YORK. 


with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool ! 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  *46  for  this  beau- 
.  tlful  Instrument.  Send  to-day  for  KKKK  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OX  HI  It  L)  MKG.  CO  Chicago . 


Bend  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


CIDER 


NEW  PRUNE  WEEDSPOP^ 

Prices  reduced.  Ask  for  same. 

Std.  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Plums,  P  ^  as 

and  all  SMALL  FRUITS.  OrcharMst*  a  liters 

should  ask  our  Prices.  Oswego  Plum  an  Pear 

trees  YV1LEY  &  CO..  Cr  4?  N.  Y. 

£8’-  Mention  Thk  Ruua 


MACHINERY. 

Power  8orew  :nprrp  I 
Hydraulio,  or  1  rivLwo«l 
Knuokle  Joint) 

Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.^^ 

IIS  W.  Witir  Bt.  Syracuse.  V.  7. 


Standard  Draft  Box, 


Weighted  Scraper  Lever.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A, 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  & 
WIRE  FENCEMACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  Best  in  th« 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Qua? 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  JLfscts 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Mashinee, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direst  ie 
Farmers  where  I  have  ne  Agents 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  H.  H.  tlAK&KTT, 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO* 


“OllklUV  Oinr  v  Flee  Virginia  Grass  and  Stock 
uUNNT  OlUL.  Farm,  near  large  city;  737 
acres;  300  In  cultivation,  267  In  grass,  180  In  wood¬ 
land;  100  acres  are  tine  river  bottoms.  Absolutely 
Inexhaustible;  uplands  rich;  farm  well  fenced  and 
watered.  Nice  residence  on  commanding  situation; 
eminently  healthy;  amt>le  outbuildings,  everything 
In  good  repair.  Average  20  per  cent  net  profit  an¬ 
nually.  Price  $13,100 

W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston  Ya. 


100 

I  Prizes  at  four  leading 
American  Fairs. 

|  Write  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN 

Sciplo,  N.  Y. 


sra r narrow  and |  r  12 

WIDE  TIRES.U STYLES. 

^^/Two  and  Four  Wheels.  $25.UpwaboL 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Y  AND  SAY  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

HOBSON  6cCO.#Tatamy.Pa_ 


THAT  “  ONE-HORSE  JERSEY  FARM.” 

A  GOOD  TEAM— CHICKENS  AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

— “  A  little  farm  well  tilled," 

—A  good  big  mortgage  killed, 

—A  bank  book  nicely  lilled. 

A  Good  Story  Retold. 

Our  older  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Mr. 
A.  Johnson’s  little  farm  at  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  likes  to  keep  track  of  this  place  because  it  is 
one  of  the  best  object  lessons  in  agriculture  we  know 
of  ;  so  on  a  cold,  blustering  day  in  February  I  made 
my  usual  winter  visit  to  the  place  to  see  what  new 
lessons  could  be  picked  up  for  the  benefit  of  R.  N.  -Y. 
readers.  Mr.  Johnson  has  only  18  acres  in  his  home 
place.  The  land  is  naturally  low  and  wet  and  so  flat 
that  tile  drainage  is  impossible  at  any  ordinary  ex¬ 
pense.  He  has  plowed  it  into  narrow  “lands”  or 
ridges  which  give  good  surface  drainage.  His  crops 
are  strawberries,  potatoes,  cabbage,  hay,  fruit  and 
eggs.  The  working  force  of  the  little  farm  is  shown 


In  addition  to  this  he  has  on  hand  or  sold  since 
January  1  of  last  year’s  crop,  hay,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
rye,  straw,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  over  $400,  so  that  the 
entire  value  of  the  year’s  crops  was  about  $3,400. 

But  what  did  it  cost  to  do  all  this  ?  Every  cent  of 
cost  has  been  put  down.  The  total  expense  of  work¬ 
ing  the  farm  for  the  year  was  $1,900.  The  heaviest 
items  being  labor,  $400;  feed,  $347;  manure,  fertilizers 
and  seed,  $146;  provisions  and  groceries,  $333  ;  build¬ 
ing  shed  and  fence,  $134.  Besides  this  it  cost  to  pick 
and  market  the  strawberries,  $398.  So  you  will  see 
that  Mr.  J.  has  cleared  $1,000  cash  for  the  year  besides 
his  “board  and  lodging,”  and  this  is  a  pleasant  task 
that  he  has  set  for  himself  to  do  every  year.  Or,  here 
is  another  statement  that  shows  the  financial  success 
of  the  place.  Five  years  ago  Mr.  J.  still  owed  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  $2,100.  That  has  been  paid  and  repairs  and 
improvements  to  the  value  of  $2,700  have  been  made 
while  be  has  about  $2,000  safely  invested.  That 


“  Are  you  goiDg  to  keep  her  now  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  shall  sell  her  to  a  man  who  wants  her  for  a 
breeding  mare.  I  shall  get  two  lighter  horses.  Now 
that  my  farm  is  paid  for  and  I  am  ahead,  I  propose  to 
take  life  easier,  and  drive  out  when  I  feel  like  it, 
though  one  good  horse  is  enough  for  my  work.” 

“  How  about  hired  help?” 

“  I  keep  one  man  the  year  around.  I  have  a  young 
Swede  who  has  been  with  me  several  years.  He  is 
shown  in  the  picture  with  the  horse  and  cows — the 
four  make  a  good  quartette.  I  pay  him  big  wages, 
because  he  is  faithful  and  quick,  and  understands 
our  work  exactly.  Others  would  do  as  much  work, 
but  I  pay  for  care  and  faithfulness.  In  straw¬ 
berry  picking  season  I  hire  30  or  40  pickers,  mostly 
women  and  children.  We  have  no  children  of  our 
own  at  home,  and,  therefore,  depend  upon  hired 
help  entirely.  We  are  ready  to  pay  the  best 
wages  for  faithful  help.” 


WORKING  FORCE  ON  A  ONE-HORSE  JERSEY  FARM.  Fio.  99. 


at  Fig.  99.  The  most  instructive  thing  about  the 
place  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  became  a  farmer  by 
accident,  and  the  whole  history  of  his  farming  shows 
how  study  and  patient  work  will  enable  any  man  to 
get  a  comfortable  home  of  his  own.  Mr  Johnson  is 
now  about  60  years  of  age.  He  was  a  jeweler  by 
trade.  Some  23  years  ago  he  bought  this  little  place 
giving  a  good-sized  mortgage  on  it.  He  bought  it  as 
an  investment  thinking  the  value  would  rise  on  his 
hands,  but  instead  of  that  the  “  boom”  died  out  and 
he  was  left  to  pay  a  mortgage  on  unsalable  property. 
He  continued  working  at  his  trade  in  Newark,  going 
home  once  a  week,  leaving  a  hired  man  to  do  his  farm¬ 
ing,  such  as  it  was.  Twelve  years  ago  his  eyes  gave 
out  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  profitable  trade. 
Then  he  went  to  his  mortgaged  farm  and  bravely  set 
to  work  to  make  a  living  there.  Did  he  succeed  ? 
Well,  see  what  you  think  of  this  statement  of  sales 
for  1892— Mr.  J.  has  kept  an  accurate  account  of  every 
cent  spent  or  received  for  12  years. 

PRODUCE  SOLD  IN  1892. 

Strawberries . $1,210  18  Ilay .  $399  50 

Errs  .  75(5  40  Calves .  24  53 

Chickens .  (51  80  Pears .  151  90 

CabbaRe .  221  04  Sue dries .  58  74 

Potatoes .  105  53  - 


means  nearly  $7,000  saved  in  five  years — all  taken  out 
of  the  soil  of  18  flat  and  wet  acres. 

The  Working  Force  on  the  Farm. 

How  was  this  done  ?  Well,  the  hen  and  the  straw¬ 
berry  did  a  good  deal  of  the  work,  while  Mr.  J. 
superintended  the  job.  Let  him  tell  about  his  helpers 
in  his  own  words. 

“  How  much  stock  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“Two  cows,  one  horse  and  a  few  less  than  400  hens. 
The  two  cows  are  Jerseys  and  good  ones.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  ever  pays  to  keep  a  second-class  animal 
around.  For  the  original  “mother”  cow  I  paid  $20 
when  a  little  calf.  I  sold  her  for  $75  when  12  years 
old.  The  two  cows  shown  in  the  picture  are  five  and 
seven  years  old.  The  figures  above  show  what  they 
did  for  me.  Milk,  butter  and  calves  brought  $176.78, 
besides  all  the  milk  and  butter  used  in  the  family. 
That  horse  is  16  years  old.  I  have  lad  her  12  years, 
and  she  has  done  all  my  work  alone,  except  sometimes 
I  have  hired  another  horse  to  put  with  her  to  break 
sod.  She  has  earned  many  a  dollar  hauling  manure. 
They  charge  so  much  for  a  one-horse  load,  but  that 
old  mare  will  walk  off  with  about  as  much  as  any  two 
common  horses  could  haul.” 


The  Hen  Has  Paid  the  Rent. 

“  What  breed  of  hens  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“  Brown  Leghorns  and  black  birds — a  cross  between 
Black  Mincrcas  and  some  black  hens  that  resulted 
from  crossing  Brown  Leghorns  on  the  Whites.  I  find 
these  Blacks  are  better  layers  than  the  Leghorns,  and 
I  shall  breed  more  of  them  this  year.  My  latest  count 
makes  370  hens.” 

“  How  long  do  you  keep  hens  ?  ” 

“  I  have  pullets,  two-year-olds  and  three-year-olds. 
I  keep  them  in  separate  pens  so  that  I  can  see  how 
they  lay.  They  are  marked  with  a  toe  punch— one 
hole  for  each  year.  I  am  satisfied  it  pays  to  keep  the 
Leghorn  fowl  to  lay  three  years.  The  pullets  begin 
laying  first  in  the  late  fall,  and  then  the  two-year- 
olds,  with  the  older  ones  next.  The  older  hens,  how. 
ever,  while  they  don’t  begin  laying  so  early,  do  con¬ 
tinue  laying  later  before  they  moult.  This  gives  us  a 
supply  of  eggs  in  the  fall  when  prices  are  high.  The 
older  hens,  tco,  lay  larger  eggs,  so  that,  take  it  all  and 
all,  it  pays  to  keep  some  of  all  three  ages.  An  old  hen 
takes  a  vacation  only  while  she  moults,  while  a  pullet, 
does  nothing  for  nearly  a  whole  year.  I  use  only  two 
year-olds  for  breeders.” 

“  How  much  do  your  chickens  pay  ?  ” 
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“  Here  are  my  figures  for  the  past  two  years,  with 
every  egg  accounted  for  : 


1891.  1892. 


Eggs  laid . 

Eggs  sold . 

Eggs  used  and  set . 

.  40.034 

.  37,150 

.  2,908 

Eggs  laid . 

Eggs  sold . 

Eggs  used  and  set.. 

.  35,938 

.  1,649 

Eggs  sold..  . 

Chickens  sold . 

. 8822.22 

.  169.81 

Eggs  sold . 

Chickens  sold . 

. 8756.40 

.  61.80 

Total . 

Cost  of  feed . 

. 8991.93 

.  439.00 

Total . . 

Cost  of  feed . 

. 8818.20 

Profit . 

.  ...8552.93 

Profit . 

Eggs  averaged  2t>^c.  per  dozen.  Eggs  averaged  26J^c.  per  dozen. 
Eggs  cost  13  1-Gc.  per  dozen.  Eggs  cost  9^c.  per  dozen. 

This  shows  that  my  400  fowls  gave  an  average  profit 
of  $1.25  each.  The  hens  laid  rather  better  in  1891, 
but  grain  was  higher,  so  that  the  profit  for  the  two 
years  is  about  the  same.  One  year  with  another  1  find 
it  varies  but  little.” 

“  But  what  about  your  time  ?  That  is  not  counted 
in.” 

“  The  manure,  as  I  use  it,  fully  pays  for  my  time,  a* 
I  will  explain  later.” 

“  Why  do  you  prefer  the  Browns  ?” 

“I  think  they  are  hardier  than  the  Whites,  and 
easier  to  keep  in  houses.  Their  eggs  are  not  quite  so 
large,  but  they  lay  more  of  them  on  an  average.” 

“  Do  you  use  incubators  ?” 

“  No,  I  hatch  by  hens  and  put  the  chicks  in  brooders.” 

“  What  shape  and  size  of  house  do  you  prefir  ?” 

“  My  largest  house  is  shown  at  Fig.  100.  The  two 
wings  at  right  and  left  are  for  poultry.  Wire  netting 
divides  each  wing  into  two  parts,  thus  giving  four  pens 
of  about  50  birds  each.  The  center  portion  has  two 
stories.  Below  is  a  little  stove  for  cooking  feed,  meal 
bins,  meat  and  bones,  cabbage,  etc.,  also  a  small  coop 
that  I  call  my  “hen  hospital”  where  all  dumpy  or 
ailing  fowls  are  put  for  treatment.  Upstairs  is  a  work 
room  where  tools,  strawberry  baskets  and  crates  are 
stored  and  repaired.  What  I  call  my  model  house  is 
shown  at  Fig.  101,  with  an  interior  view  at  Fig.  102. 
This  house  is  12x24  feet,  four  feet  high  at  back  and  10 
feet  at  front.  The  hot-bed  sashes  in  front  are  about  six 
feet  long.  There  is  a  door  at  one  end.  The  house  is 
built  of  inch  hemlock  boards  with  tarred  paper  inside. 
The  inside  view  shows  how  all  my  houses  are  fur¬ 
nished.  The  floor  is  kept  covered  with  chopped  straw 
or  coarse  hay.  Notice  how  the  roosts  are  fixed  so  they 
can  be  easily  taken  out  for  cleaning.  The  platform 
under  the  roosts  catches  the  droppings,  which  are 
thus  easily  scraped  up  and  removed.  The  nests  are 
shown  under  the  platform.  The  object  at  the  right  is 
a  feeding  trough  put  there  simply  to  show  it.  My 
next  house  will  be  built  exactly  like  this  one.” 

“  How  many  hens  can  lodge  there  ?” 

“  It  is  built  for  50,  but  I  have  05  there  now,  and  they 
are  doing  well.  The  hens  stay  there  from  October 
until  April,  when  they  run  out  in  a  yard  about  100x150 
feet.” 

“  Tell  us  how  you  feed  your  hens.” 

“At  0:30  a.  m.,  we  feed  a  warm  breakfast  made  by 
mixing  boiled  mashed  potatoes  with  corn  meal  and 
bran,  with  chopped  meat  or  bone.  I  use  charcoal  in 
this  and  also  a  little  pepper.  They  have  all  they  will 
eat  of  this.  At  noon  they  have  green  food — the 
trimmings  of  cabbages  chopped  fine,  or  chopped  clover 
hay.  An  hour  before  sundown  they  have  whole  grain 
— one-third  corn  and  two-thirds  wheat — scattered  in 
hay  where  they  must  scratch  for  it.  We  keep  pure 
water  and  oyster  shells  before  them  all  the  time.” 

Making:  The  Most  Of  Hen  Manure. 

“  liow  do  you  figure  that  the  hen  manure  pays  for 
your  time  ?  ” 

“  See  what  it  saves  me.  My  entire  bill  for  manure, 
fertilizers  and  seed  was  $140,  yet  I  manure  heavier 
than  many  who  pay  three  times  as  much.  The  hen 
manure  is  gathered  three  times  a  week,  well  sprinkled 
with  plaster  and  stored  in  a  tight  building.  In  spring 
it  is  dry  and  hard.  I  grind  or  crush  it  up  fine,  sift  and 
mix  with  dissolved  bone  black  and  muriate  of 
potash.” 

“  What  proportions  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  For  strawberries  I  take  100  pounds  muriate  of 
potash,  200  dissolved  bone  black  and  700  sifted  hen 
manure  and  plaster.  For  potatoes  say  125  pounds 
muriate  and  175  bone  black  with  the  same  amount  of 
hen  manure.” 

“  Do  you  recommend  this  mixture  for  all  ? 

“No  it  just  suits  my  soil  as  I  have  learned  from 
many  experiments.  Other  soils  might  need  more  pot¬ 
ash  or  bone  black.  There  is  no  question  though  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  use  up  hen  manure — fined  and 
mixed  with  chemicals.  I  have  tested  my  mixture 
time  and  again  with  the  best  fertilizers  in  the  market 
and  it  does  as  well  as  any  at  one-fifth  of  their  cost. 
On  many  soils  probably  more  nitrogen  would  be 
needed,  but  on  my  rich  swampy  land  the  hen  manure 
gives  enough.  I  never  had  much  success  with  hen 
manure  used  alone.” 

“  Do  you  use  this  mixture  on  all  crops?” 

“  Yes,  wherever  others  use  fertilizers.  All  I  ever 
buy  is  bone  black  and  muriate  except  now  and  then  a 


bag  or  two  of  some  complete  fertilizer  to  satisfy  my¬ 
self  again  that  my  mixture  is  enough.  When  I  set 
out  strawberry  plants  I  put  this  mixture  on  thick  and 
cultivate  it  in.  The  young  plants  need  soluble  food 
close  to  them.  I  buy  a  good  deal  of  stable  manure 
which  I  use  mainly  as  a  mulch  on  strawberry  beds. 
For  potatoes  I  use  this  mixture  in  the  drill  like  any 
fertilizer.  In  fact  I  claim  that  my  hens  pay  100  per 
cent  profit  in  cash  while  they  save  as  much  more  by 


Hen  House  and  Tool  Room.  Fig.  100. 


giving  me  the  basis  of  a  fertilizer  that  would  cost  $400 
in  cash  if  I  had  to  buy  it.” 

Some  Silent  Partners  In  The  Farm. 

“  How  was  your  last  year’s  strawberry  crop  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years’  ?  ” 

“  At  least  one-third  smaller  than  usual.  The  season 
was  very  wet  and  many  of  the  berries  were  so  soft 
that  they  did  not  sell  well.  The  crown  borers  almost 
destroyed  one  whole  acre  out  of  four,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  comparatively  low.” 

“  How  long  do  you  pick  your  strawberry  beds  ?  ” 
“It  depends  upon  the  way  they  bear.  It  is  just 
about  like  the  hens,  as  long  as  they  give  signs  of  pay¬ 


ing  I  keep  them  at  work.  I  raise  the  Great  American 
largely — a  variety  that  seems  to  thrive  well  on  my 
wet  soil,  though  I  see  some  others  do  not  like  it.” 

“  What  about  the  acre  hurt  by  the  crown  borer  ?  ” 

“  I  picked  what  few  berries  there  were  and  plowed 
it  up  and  set  out  late  cabbage — using  my  home  mix¬ 
ture,  and  sold  over  $250  worth  from  the  acre.” 

“  How  about  potatoes  ?  ” 

“I  had  less  than  two  acres  from  which  I  dug  587 
bushels.  The  varieties  were  St.  Patrick,  Late  Puri¬ 
tan  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  The  latter  gave  at 
the  rate  of  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  I  didn’t  plant 
many  of  them,  because  the  year  before  their  flavor 
was  bad.  This  year,  however,  under  the  same  cul- 
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ture  the  flavor  was  fine,  and  I  wish  I  had  planted 
more  of  them.” 

“  How  do  you  raise  potatoes  ?  ” 

“On  The  Rural’s  trench  system — the  soil  is  carefully 
prepared  and  the  pieces  planted  in  a  wide,  deep  trench 
with  plenty  of  my  home  mixture.  We  pick  up  in  bags 
— a  bushel  in  each  bag — this  makes  easy  and  quick 
handling.” 

“  What  other  crops  pay  you  ?  ” 

“Hay  and  pears  pay  very  well.  I  cut  over  $400 
worth  of  choice  hay.  Whenever  a  wet  season  hurts 
the  strawberry  crop  the  hay  is  always  better,  I  have 
also  a  good  orchard  of  pears  coming  in  bearing,  which 


promises  to  pay  me  well.  I  have  quite  a  good  many 
Keiffers.  People  talk  a  good  deal  against  this  variety, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  sells  as  well  as  any. 

I  call  it  a  profitable  variety.” 

To  Control  the  Rainfall. 

Every  now  and  then  comes  a  dry  season,  when,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.’s  farm  is  so  low  and  wet 
naturally,  the  strawberry  crop  suffers  severely.  This 
crop  must  have  water  in  abundance  while  it  is  form¬ 
ing,  or  it  will  shrink  from  25  to  50  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  crop  of  1891  suffered  severely  from 
this  cause,  and  Mr.  J.  made  up  his  mind  to  secure  a 
perfect  water  supply  if  possible.  Accordingly  he  put 
up  the  windmill  shown  at  Fig.  103.  The  view  also 
shows  his  barn  and  tool  shed. 

“  Does  it  pay  you  ?  ’  I  asked 

“The  mill,  with  pipes  complete,  cost  me  $580,  in¬ 
cluding  2  00C  feet  of  one-inch  and  %-inch  pipe,  Could 
I  have  had  it  in  1891,  the  increase  in  the  strawberry 
crop  would  have  paid  the  whole  cost  in  that  one  sea¬ 
son.  Last  year  was  so  wet  that  I  did  not  need  extra 
water  on  the  berries.  I  used  it  on  the  fall-set  cabbage 
plants  with  good  results.  I  consider  that  the  water 
supplied  to  barn  and  chicken  houses  pays  all  interest 
and  repairs  in  convenience  and  time  saved.” 

“  How  do  you  work  it  ?  ” 

“  The  wheel  is  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  tank 
holds  165  barrels.  I  have  a  tiled  well  three  feet  wide, 
and  12  feet  deep,  with  plenty  of  water.  To  use  it  I 
run  an  inch  main  down  the  center  of  the  farm  cn  top 
of  the  ground  From  this  %-ineh  branches  run  to  the 
sides,  with  a  hydrant  at  the  end  of  each.  By  putting 
a  hose  150  feet  long  to  the  hydrants,  I  can  wet  all  the 
strawberries,  or  I  can  easily  run  the  pipe  to  any  part 
of  the  place.” 

“  Do  you  get  head  enough  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  ?  ” 

“  Not  as  much  as  I  would  like.  To  remedy  this  I 
shall  put  up  another  tank  down  in  the  fields,  and  con¬ 
nect  with  the  windmill  tank.  That  will  not  only  give 
an  extra  supply  of  water,  but  a  better  head  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  farm.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  I 
can  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  outfit  in  one  single  dry 
season.  Gardeners  and  farmers  must  come  to  irriga¬ 
tion  if  they  expect  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 
Competition  with  more  favored  parts  of  the  country 
is  now  so  fierce  that  farmers  must  cut  down  the  cost 
of  growing  their  crops,  and  nothing  will  do  more  for 
this  than  a  perfectly  regulated  water  supply.” 

The  Best  Lesson  of  All. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  made  a  financial  success  of  his  own 
little  farm,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  can  now 
take  more  comfort  and  pleasure  in  life.  He  says  : 

“  Since  I  gave  up  my  occupation  of  a  jeweler,  12 
years  ago,  I  have  worked  hard  on  the  farm,  being  in 
debt  and  the  place  needing  considerable  improvements. 
Tools,  etc.,  too,  were  to  be  supplied.  All  of  these 
requisites  are  now  made  or  secured,  while  I  am  oat 
of  debt.  The  farm  being  in  a  high  state  of  fertility 
and  cultivation,  I  expect  in  the  future  to  take  things 
much  more  easily.  I  shall  hire  the  work  done  and  keep 
from  two  to  three  hired  men  during  the  working  sea¬ 
son.  I  now  keep  one  man  the  year  around.  My  spe¬ 
cialty  will  be  chickens  and  strawberries.  I  have  a  pear 
orchard  of  over  100  trees  now  coming  into  full  bearing. 
I  expect  to  reap  quite  a  comfortable  income  from  it. 
The  farm  being  now  in  working  shape,  as  I  understand 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  I  expect  to  clear  over  $1,000 
a  year  above  my  farm  and  household  expenses,  and 
that  from  18  acres  of  land,  15  of  which  I  cultivate.” 

“  Farming  by  proxy  (hired  help)  never  pa;d,  did  it  ?” 

“  I  made  no  headway  here  when  at  first  I  hired  hands 
to  work  the  farm,  while  I  kept  on  working  at  my  trade, 
although  I  received  a  good  income  from  my  regular 
business.  I  was  afraid  to  give  the  latter  up  for  the  un¬ 
certain  income  from  a  poor  farm  ;  but,  being  away  from 
my  family  all  the  week,  and  my  health  failing,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  change.  The  first  year  I  devoted 
my  entire  attention  to  the  farm,  and  realized  a  good 
profit,  and  it  has  steadily  increased  since,  and  I  am 
well  satisfied.  If  1  had  given  up  my  trade  sooner,  I 
would  be  better  off  to-day.  Since  I  retired  to  the 
farm  I  have  enjoyed  first-rate  health.” 

“  Would  you  advise  others  to  do  the  same  ?  ” 

“There  are,  no  doubt,  hundreds  of  men  living  in 
cities  working  at  trades  from  year  to  year,  paying 
rent,  probably  laying  by  a  few  dollars  now,  all  to  be 
expended  in  a  few  months  in  a  dull  season.  Fearful  of 
old  age,  they  continue  the  same  routine  until  they 
become  old  men  ;  whereas,  if  they  would  only  obtain 
a  place  of  a  few  acres,  near  a  good  market,  they 
could  clear  more  money  off  300  or  400  hens  than 
their  entire  wages  would  come  to,  besides  raising  con¬ 
siderable  produce  to  sell.  For  the  last  four  years  I 
have  cleared,  over  and  above  all  expenses,  upwards  of 
$500  a  year  from  less  than  400  hens,  not  estimating 
the  eggs  and  chickens  used  in  the  family,  and  several 
wagon-loads  of  hen  manure,  which  produces  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  other  crops  and  really  represents  so  much  more 
money  from  the  hens.”  h.  w.  c. 
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ONIONS  GROWN  WITH  FERTILIZERS  ALONE. 

I  have  kept  a  careful  account  connected  with  the 
raising  of  an  acre  of  onions  two  successive  years  by 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  alone,  and  here  are  the 
results.  The  acre  is  very  nice  land  to  handle,  being  a 
light  or  yellowish  loam,  high  and  dry,  but  quite  too 
poor  to  support  a  single  sheep,  unless  it  could  live  on 
mullein  stalks  alone.  It  had  never  received  one  fork¬ 
ful  of  manure  to  my  knowledge  ;  but,  on  looking  up 
its  history,  I  learn  that  my  greatgrandfather  did  ac¬ 
tually  raise  rye  on  it ;  but,  as  his  posterity  are  not  rich 
by  inheritance-,  I  infer  that  his  rye  crops  were  a  failure. 
So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

My  object  was  to  ascertain  if  a  profitable  crop  of 
onions  might  be  grown  on  it  without  yard  manure, 
so  that  foreign  seeds  wouldn’t  be  introduced,  and  the 
expense  of  weeding  would  be  as  low  as  possible  : 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  ONE  ACRE  OF  ONIONS. 


1891. 

1892. 

To—  Ur. 

To—  Dr. 

Plowing . . 

$2.00 

Plowing . 

$2.00 

Picking  off  stones . 

3.50 

Picking  off  stones . 

4.00 

Smoothing,  ridging  and 

Smoothing  ground . 

2.00 

sowing  seed . 

3.50 

Onion  seed,  pounds . 

8.3T 

Onion  seed,  four  pounds. 

8.00 

Sowing  the  same . 

1.50 

Fertilizer  (1,200  pounds).. 

16.70 

Fertilizers  (1,460  pounds)... 

24.66 

Applying  the  same . 

2.50 

First  woedlng . 

13.20 

First  weeding . 

10.00 

Second  weeding . 

11.00 

Second  weeding . 

14.50 

Third  weeding . 

7.85 

Third  weeding . 

6.00 

Applying  the  fertilizer.... 

3.50 

Pulling  and  clipping . 

23.00 

Interest  on  land . 

1.00 

Delivery  (sold  mostly 

ftt 

Securing  and  selling  crop. . 

41.70 

5  00 

Interest  on  land . 

1.00 

Total . 

.$120.78 

Total . 

$95.70 

By—  Or. 

Total  yield,  300  bushels,  at 

« 

■-< 

1 

9 

66^0 . . . 

.$200.00 

360  bushels  of  onions 

08 

— 

bushels  small  at  45c.... 

...$162.00 

Net  profit . 

.  $79.22 

Net  profit .  $66.30 

The  last  showing  represents  what  was  left  after  the 
maggots  and  blight  had  destroyed  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  crop.  The  fertilizer  was  applied  three  or  four 
different  times,  always  on  the  rows,  and  just  before 
an  expected  rain.  The  lowest  guaranteed  analysis  was 
nitrogen,  2.5  per  cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  7 ; 
potash,  2. 

Experiments  were  also  made  on  different  rows. 
Where  nothing  was  applied,  all  the  onions  were  scal¬ 
lions.  Where  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  or  more  per  acre 
had  been  used,  every  onion  was  simply  grand.  The  les¬ 
son  is  obvious,  and  this  season  the  same  land  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  liberal  treatment.  l.  w.  feet. 

Vermont. 


A  TOOL  FOR  TRENCHING  POTATOES. 

The  one  question  most  frequently  asked  about  The 
Rural’s  trench  method  of  growing  potatoes,  is  how  to 
make  the  trenches  in  field  culture.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
small  experiment  plots  these  trenches  are  made  with 
an  ordinary  spade,  but  in  field  culture  of  course  such 
a  tool  is  not  practical.  Many  farmers  who  use  a 
modification  of  this  method  take  an  ordinary  plow  and 
run  it  back  and  forth  in  the  furrow — thowing  the 
earth  both  ways.  This  answers  fairly  well,  but  a 
better  trench  can  be  made  with  a  shovel  plow  with 
wings.  Such  a  trench  is  deeper  and  wider  at  the 
bottom  while  the  soil  is  thrown  away  from  the  trench 
so  that  the  fertilizer  can  be  practically  broadcasted  by 
scattering  it  along  the  top.  Such  a  tool  is  shown  at 
Fig.  104.  It  is  the  Hitchcock  shovel  plow  made  by  the 
Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.  We  give  a  picture  of  it  here  in  answer  to 
several  readers  who  want  to  see  a  good  tool  for  the 
work.  By  changing  one  bolt  this  plow  can  be  turned 
into  a  digger  for  potatoes. 


POTATOES,  SHEEP  AND  DAIRY. 

Part  II. 

The  Dairy  Goes  to  Bat. 

On  Dairy  Day  the  topics  discussed  were  “  How  Shall 
We  Secure  Profitable  Cows?”  by  R.  S.  Kingman  of 
Sparta  ;  “  How  to  Produce  the  Best  Cow  Feeds  at 
Least  Cost,”  by  C.  H.  Everett,  of  Beloit,  and  S.  H. 
Adams,  of  the  Experiment  Farm,  Madison  ;  “  How 
Shall  We  Feed  for  Greatest  Profit  ?  ”  by  C.  P.  Goodrich 
of  Fort  Atkinson;  “Fertility  in  Feeding  Stuffs,”  by 
Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
Madison;  “Howto  Avoid  Losses  in  Butter  Fats  in 
Butter  Making,”  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  Experiment 
Station,  Madison  ;  “  How  the  Best  and  Choicest  Butter 
is  Made,”  by  W.  H.  Gilbert,  of  Richland,  N.  Y.;  “Does 
it  Pay  to  Make  Fancy  Cheese?”  by  J.  H.  Monrad,  of 
Chicago,  Ill. 

On  this  day  the  whole  dairy  subject  was  ably 
handled.  Among  the  many  good  points  made,  Mr. 
Kingman  said  that  any  man  who  can  not  so  con¬ 
trol  his  temper  as  to  treat  his  cow  as  gently  as  any 
female  of  the  family,  should  not  disgrace  the  calling 
by  his  presence.  Ease  and  comfort  are  as  essential  to 
the  elaboration  of  good  milk  as  to  the  production  of  a 
large  quantity.  Cows  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to 
eat,  digest  and  assimilate  food.  As  an  invariable  rule 
great  performers  are  great  eaters,  though  the  contrary 
is  not  always  true. 

Mr.  Everett  thought  the  leading  point  with  the 


dairyman  should  be  in  securing  the  best  food  at  the 
least  cost.  Clover  is  the  very  best  of  all  dry  foods  and 
it  can  be  grown  cheaply  and  is  rich  in  protein.  Oats 
and  peas  make  a  good  food.  The  latter  are  almost  as 
rich  in  protein  as  oil  meal.  Mr.  Adams  said  that  with 
him  an  important  question  was  how  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  foods.  It  costs  much  labor  to  grow  corn  or  to 
purchase  and  haul  grains.  From  experiments  made 
he  would  raise  oats  and  peas,  mixed,  to  be  cut  green 
and  cured  as  hay.  He  would  sow  one  bushel  of  peas 
and  plow  in  with  two  bushels  of  oats  on  top,  har¬ 
rowed  in,  and  cut  the  crop  when  in  the  milk.  Mr. 
Goodrich  said  the  more  food  his  cows  would  change 
into  milk  and  butter  the  larger  the  profit.  If  the  food 
of  support  cost  six  cents  and  he  fed  12  cents’  worth 


and  got  one  pound  of  butter  it  would  cost  him  12  cents 
per  pound,  but  if  he  fed  only  nine  cents’  worth  of 
food  and  got  one-half  pound  of  butter,  it  would  cost 
him  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound.  We  should  be 
sure  to  give  our  cows  all  they  will  eat  and  coax  them 
to  eat  more.  His  ration  was  ensilage  22,  clover  hay 
5,  corn  stover  5,  bran  8  and  cotton-seed  meal  2  pounds 
and  all  the  straw  they  will  eat  The  grain  food  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  cows’  milk  capacity. 

Prof.  Henry  said  every  crop  of  grain  we  removed 
left  the  soil  less  able  to  produce  another.  If  we  would 
exhaust  our  land  least,  we  must  keep  farm  animals. 
The  quality  of  the  manure  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
animals  fed  and  the  food  eaten.  Growing  stock  and 
milking  cows  take  about  one-fourth  the  manurial  value 
from  the  food.  In  spite  of  what  is  lost,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  with  good  care  two-thirds  of  the  manurial 
value  of  all  foods  is  returned  to  the  land.  The  straw 
in  manure  may  have  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil. 

Dr.  Babcock  said  he  believed  that  in  the  whole 
country  with  the  shallow  pan,  nine-tenths  of  a  pound 


A  Tool  for  Trenching  Potatoes.  Fig.  104. 


of  butter  fat  was  lost  in  every  100  pounds  of  milk. 
This  would  make  one  pound  of  butter.  With  deep 
setting  the  loss  had  been  reduced  to  half  a  pound  of 
butter  in  every  100  of  milk.  With  fresh  cows  and 
water  below  40  degrees  this  might  be  reduced,  but 
still  he  believed  the  average  loss  was  half  a  pound  of 
butter.  With  the  separator  this  can  be  reduced  to 
less  than  two-tenths.  Separators  may  be  so  run  as  to 
do  poor  work,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  this.  Cream 
raised  by  centrifugal  force  would,  other  things  being 
equal,  make  the  best  butter. 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  the  highest  priced  quality  in  butter 
was  its  flavor  and  this  depended  upon  the  flavor  of  the 
milk,  and  that  of  the  latter,  upon  the  food  as  well  as 
the  health  of  the  cow  and  her  surroundings.  She 
should  by  all  means  have  warm  quarters,  but  if 
warmth  could  be  secured  only  at  the  expense  of 
vitiated  air  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  pure  air. 

Both  evening  sessions  were  of  a  more  general  nature 


and  calculated  to  interest  a  general  audience  than  to 
instruct  farmers.  Aside  from  the  regular  programme, 
a  cooking  school  was  provided  in  a  separate  building 
to  which  a  very  large  number  of  ladies  -went  each  ses¬ 
sion  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  pleasing  the  palate 
while  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  body. 

The  contrast  between  a  New  York  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitute  audience  and  one  in  Wisconsin  is  very  striking. 
In  the  New  York  audience  very  few  young  men  are  to 
be  seen.  In  many  of  them  more  than  nine-tenths  are 
old  enough  so  that  the  silver  locks  predominate.  In 
some  not  a  single  young  man  could  be  seen.  In  Wis¬ 
consin  a  large  majority  are  young  men,  on  the  sunny 
side  of  30  many  of  them  and  gray  hairs  are  an  excep¬ 
tion.  This  state  of  affairs  is  very  discouraging  to  New 
York  and  very  encouraging  to  Wisconsin.  w. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

BUDDED  OR  ROOT-GRAFTED  APPLE  TREES. 

WHICH  WILL  LIVE  LONGER. 

A  Rbadek.— I  saw  It  asserted  a  short  time  ago  In  a  farm  paper, 
that  budded  apple  treeB  would  not  live  nearly  so  long  as  root-grafted 
ones.  This  Is  not  In  accordance  with  my  experience.  Will  some  of 
The  Rural  experts  take  this  for  a  “  target?” 

I  have  in  my  orchards  apple  trees  grown  both  from 
buds  and  root-grafts,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  difference  in  their  habits  of  growth  or 
vitality.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all  trees  grown  here 
iD  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  nurseries,  are  budded, 
and  they  make  fine  trees  in  appearance  and  usually 
develop  fine  systems  of  roots  that  please  planters,  but 
in  this  locality  either  budded  or  grafted  trees  will 
outlive  the  generation  that  plant  them  ;  hence  the 
question  scarcely  causes  us  any  anxiety,  s.  d.  willard. 

There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  assertion  of 
some  writers  in  farm  papers  that  budded  apple  trees 
will  not  live  as  long  as  root-grafted  ones,  provided  the 
stocks  upon  which  they  are  worked  are  as  hardy  as 
the  variety  of  bud  used  and  so  nearly  allied  in  kind  as 
to  form  a  perfect  union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  a 
climate  like  ours  here  in  Minnesota  and  the  adjoining 
States,  the  budded  tree  on  hardy  stock  has  consider¬ 
able  advantage  over  the  ordinary  root-graft :  1,  for 
the  reason  that  many  of  the  stocks  used  in  root-graft¬ 
ing  are  seedlings  of  the  most  tender  varieties  or  of 
crabs  that  do  not  prove  congenial  ;  2,  because  the 
union  of  root  and  graft  or  the  knitting  together 
draws  out  the  vital  forces  stored  in  the  trees  at  a 
time  when  the  trees  cannot  draw  on  the  soil  or  at¬ 
mosphere  to  replace  them,  and  as  a  result  they  cannot 
begin  growth  as  early  or  make  as  vigorous  a  growth 
the  first  season  as  the  budded  trees  and  they  are  more 
liable  to  be  overtaken  by  the  following  winter  in  an 
unripened  condition  which  invites  black  heart  from 
the  killing  of  the  pith  and  young  growth.  Again,  the 
uncongenial  root  is  very  liable  to  give  a  weak  root 
system  and  short-lived  tree.  The  union  of  the  bud  to 
the  stock  is  formed  while  the  roots  are  drawing 
nourishment  from  the  soil  and  the  following  spring 
the  bud  is  as  ready  to  start  in  vigorous  growth  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  tree  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  as  thoroughly  united  as  any  natural  branch  of 
the  tree  ;  but  the  cut  portion  of  the  graft  and  root  can 
never  grow  together.  The  union  takes  place  in  the 
inner  bark  of  the  two  and  that  very  frequently  only 
on  one  side,  which  would  tend  to  make  them  more 
sensitive  to  unfavorable  conditions  than  budded  trees. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  continually  warning  our  people 
against  purchasing  from  unknown  tree  venders,  trees 
which  they  sell  as  budded  ;  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  grown  far  South  and  are  very  likely  to  have  been 
worked  upon  tender  seedlings  or  stunted,  unsalable 
stocks  of  the  nursery,  and  I  have  found  that  such  trees 
invariably  kill  below  the  point  where  budded,  but  our 
home  budded  trees  upon  hardy  stock  are  equal  to  the 
best  common  root-grafted  trees,  if  not  better,  so  far 
ashardiness,  productivness  and  prospect  of  long  life  are 
concerned.  J.  s.  Harris. 

It  is  much  easier  to  make  an  assertion  like  this  than 
to  prove  or  disprove  it.  I  have  been  in  orchards  and 
nurseries  now  for  over  40  years,  and  I  never  have  ob¬ 
served  anything  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  budded 
trees  are  generally  shorter-lived  than  those  which 
have  been  grafted ;  that  is,  nursery  stock.  Budding 
in  larger  trees  is  better  than  grafting,  because  it 
leaves  few  wounds  that  do  not  heal  the  same  season; 
therefore  no  such  chance  for  the  entrance  of  decay 
germs.  But  I  can  conceive  that  budding  near  the 
ground  on  seedling  stocks,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  a 
crook  at  that  point  in  the  young  tree,  may  leave  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  sun-scald,  unless  the  tree  is  planted 
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deeply,  or  turned  about  when  transplanted,  so  as  to 
have  the  outer  curve  stand  toward  the  sun  at  2  o’clock. 
I  think  this  may  be  a  point  worth  noting;  but  as  1 
have  set  very  few  budded  trees,  I  am  not  very  sure 
about  it,  as  a  practical  matter.  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  pay  much  attention  to  oracular  state¬ 
ments  given  without  proof  or  reasons  like  the  above. 
Ignorant  people  seem  to  have  a  great  fancy  for  such, 
and  are  usually  insulted  by  a  request  for  evidence  of 
their  statements.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 

It  is  surprising  what  stories  tree  agents  will  get  up 
to  sell  trees,  and  it  is  more  surprising  to  see  how 
people  will  believe  these  romances.  There  is  no  way 
by  which  an  apple  tree  can  be  grown  so  perfectly  and 
well  as  to  set  out  a  stock  and  grow  it  one  season  and 
bud  it  just  above  the  ground  or  graft  it  at  the  collar. 
A  better  tree  can  be  grown  in  this  way,  but  not  so 
cheaply  as  by  root-grafting.  Some  nurserymen  raise 
all  their  trees  by  budding  while  others  raise  all  their 
apple  trees  by  root-grafting.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
there  is  really  much  difference  in  longevity  in  the  two 
cases,  so  long  as  good  trees  are  raised.  Thei  e  are 
some  varieties,  however,  that  are  less  hardy  than 
others,  and  when  the  scions  go  into  the  ground,  as  in 
root-grafting,  they  are  more  liable  to  cracking  of  the 
bark  near  the  ground,  owing  to  freezing  and  thawing: 
thus  large  portions  of  it  die,  leaving  large  scars  which 
sometimes  take  several  years  to  heal  over.  This  we 
have  never  seen  on  budded  trees,  as  the  natural  stock 
seems  to  be  more  hardy  than  many  of  our  grafted 
sorts.  From  our  experience  in  growing  trees  and 
from  our  observation  we  should  say  budded  trees 
would  make  the  longest-lived,  Stephen  hoyt’s  sons. 


POTATO  GROWING  IN  KANSAS. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  general  what  proportion  of  a  crop  of  potatoes  Is  maiketable? 
2.  What  variety  with  you  yields  the  fewest  small  tubers?  3.  Do  you 
find  any  difference  in  this  respect  with  different  soils?  Is  a  light,  open 
soil  better  than  a  stiff,  hard  one?  4.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  differ¬ 
ence  where  fertilizers  or  manures  are  used?  5.  Has  cultivation  or 
preparation  of  the  soil  anything  to  do  with  It?  (1.  If  you  wanted  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  raise  potatoes  that  would  all  be  marketable, 
what  variety,  soil,  manure  and  culture  would  you  use? 

A  Black  Eye  for  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

1.  In  a  general  way  here,  where  potatoes  are  sorted 
much  closer  than  in  the  East,  not  more  than  five- 
sixths  of  the  crop  is  marketable.  2.  I  have  tried 
hundreds  of  varieties — nearly  all  the  new  sorts — and 
have  never  found  any  kind  which  produces  so  few 
small  tubers  as  the  Early  Ohio.  There  is  the  greatest 
difference  in  this  respect  with  different  sorts.  Some 
kinds  make  nearly  all  they  do  make  marketable ; 
others  make  nearly  all  too  small  for  sale.  3.  Certainly; 
a  light,  open  soil  is  far  better  than  a  stiff,  hard  one. 
My  observation  is  that  the  latter  cannot  be  profitably 
devoted  to  potato  growing.  4.  I  have  used  for  several 
years  and  to  a  considerable  extent  all  the  principal 
commercial  fertilizers  advertised.  I  have  also  used 
lime,  plaster,  etc.,  by  the  car-load.  I  have  used 
tankage,  dry  blood  and  ground  bone,  and  have  never 
been  able  to  see  the  slightest  difference  from  any  of 
these  substances.  With  manure  the  case  has  been 
entirely  different.  Last  year  1  fed  some  200  head  of 
cattle  especially  to  provide  fertilizer  for  my  potato 
field.  1  believe  I  have  never  made  a  report  to  Thu 
Rural  of  the  result.  I  will  do  so  now  : 

Not  having  my  books  with  me,  I  cannot  be  correct 
to  a  dollar,  but  from  memory,  which  I  am  sure  is  sub¬ 
stantially  correct,  I  will  say  that  from  22G  head 
of  cattle  fed  an  average  of  about  85  days,  under 
shelter,  on  a  ration  composed  of  corn  meal,  oil  cake, 
bran  and  ensilage,  I  secured,  in  round  numbers,  500 
wagon  loads  of  droppings.  These  were  applied  to 
about  30  acres  of  potato  ground,  making  a  little  over 
15  loads  to  the  acre.  When  the  potatoes  were  not 
more  than  two  inches  high  the  difference  in  the 
sturdiness  of  the  stalks  could  be  distinguished  on  the 
fertilized  and  unfertilized  portions  of  the  field.  When 
the  vines  were  nearly  grown  those  on  the  fertilized 
part  were  so  much  larger  than  those  on  the  unfertil¬ 
ized,  that  their  size  suggested  that  they  must  be  a 
different  variety.  At  the  same  time  the  variety,  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  the  time  of  planting,  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  aside  from  the  fertilization,  were  exactly 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Of  course  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  varied  by  whatever  time  was  required  to  go  over  the 
ground — probably  three  or  four  days.  The  result  in 
round  numbers  was  (50  bushels  to  the  acre  more  tubers 
on  the  manured  than  on  the  unmanured  portion  of 
the  farm.  I  reported  last  spring  that  I  made  a  little 
money  outside  of  the  manure.  Counting  60  bushels  to 
the  acre  as  the  gain,  on  30  acres  I  had  1,800  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  show  for  the  use  of  the  manure.  At  50 
cents  per  bushel,  that  would  be  $900  ;  but  potatoes 
with  us  are  worth  $1  per  bushel,  so  that  my  manure 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

5.  Cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  soil  are  the 
most  important  factors  in  producing  a  crop  of  pota¬ 


toes.  We  farmers  frequently  use  the  expression,  “  as 
fine  as  a  garden.”  That  is  just  the  condition  in  which 
the  ground  must  be  to  raise  potatoes  most  success¬ 
fully.  My  own  practice  is,  whenever  possible,  to 
plow  it  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring.  Last  fall 
I  was  able  to  plow  the  entire  200  acres  which  I  want 
to  plant  to  potatoes  next  spring.  The  land  will  be 
plowed  again  in  the  spring,  thoroughly  harrowed  or 
planked  before  planting  and  kept  as  free  from  weeds  as 
the  circumstances  will  admit  of.  As  a  preparation  for 
potatoes,  I  have  found  nothing  so  valuable  in  the  way 
of  ‘‘green  ”  manuring  as  a  crop  of  oats  plowed  under. 
After  digging  the  early  potatoes  as  far  as  possible,  I 
sow  the  ground  in  oats,  and  after  frost  comes  in  the 
fall,  when  they  will  furnish  an  immense  growth  of 
straw,  turn  them  under.  I  would  rather  have  such  a 
covering  of  oats  plowed  under  in  the  fall  than  un¬ 
limited  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizer,  free,  to  be 
used  on  ground  not  fall-plowed  in  the  spring. 

6.  I  should  plant  the  Early  Ohio  on  sandy  loam,  fer¬ 
tilized  with  manure  from  stall-fed  cattle.  I  would 
plant  with  an  Aspinwall  planter  and  cultivate  with 
some  shallow-running  cultivator,  keeping  both  harrow 
and  Breed’s  weeder  out  of  the  field,  kdwin  taylob. 

Wyandotte  County,  Kan. 

Manure  Strained  Through  Clover. 

1.  About  three-fourths,  since,  for  several  reasons,  I 
have  nearly  every  year  planted  a  large  proportion  of 
my  crop  on  land  that  was  not  prepared  for  raising  a 
crop  of  potatoes.  2.  I  am  growing  several  varieties 
that  produce  about  the  same  proportion  of  market¬ 
able  tubers,  but  with  my  experience  with  the  newer 
varieties  up  to  the  present  time,  I  must  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Green  Mountain  (or  Delaware.)  3.  No.  1. 
Yes;  a  great  difference.  No.  2.  Yes;  to  get  a  good 
crop  we  must  have  a  light  soil  prepared  and  cultivated 
so  as  to  retain  moisture  during  dry,  hot  weather.  4. 
Yes.  5.  Most  certainly.  6.  My  choice  of  all  varieties 
would  be  the  Green  Mountain  (or  Delaware);  the 
finest  lot  of  all  large,  handsome  tubers,  I  have  ever 
grown  was  of  this  sort,  planted  in  a  low  bottom  field, 
being  the  fourth  crop  after  it  had  been  cleared  from 
heavy  timber.  No  manure  or  fertilizer  had  been  used. 
My  experience  proves  that  I  cannot  expect  the  best 
results  from  planting  seed  grown  with  fertilizers  in 
our  primitive  soils  enriched  with  stable  manure  and 
clover  1  prefer  well  drained  sandy  bottom  loam  ;  if 
recently  cleared  from  timber  so  much  the  better.  We 
get  in  this  kind  of  land  perfect  subsoil  drainage.  I 
would  scatter  about  60  loads  of  fresh  horse  manure 
per  acre  and  plow  it  under  deep  and  the  next  spring 
seed  to  Red  clover;  the  second  June  after  seeding  I 
would  plow  under  the  crop  cf  clover.  It  pays  to  rest 
the  fields,  one  at  a  time,  and  give  them  this  treat¬ 
ment,  for  afterwards  we  are  nearly  certain  to  get  a 
big  crop  of  fine  potatoes  each  year  for  from  three  to 
five  years,  and  the  good  results  are  plainly  seen  for  10 
years  or  more. 

When  we  use  barnyard  manure,  whether  fresh  or 
rotten,  it  takes  at  least  two  years  to  get  it  so  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporated  in  the  soil,  that  it  will  not  hold 
open  the  surface  and  cause  our  crop  to  be  injured  dur¬ 
ing  dry,  hot  weather.  I  want  a  loose  soil,  but  a  finely 
pulverized  surface  all  the  time  after  the  crop  has  been 
planted,  to  retain  moisture  and  keep  the  ground  loose. 
The  harrow,  weeder  and  hoe  cannot  put  ground 
heavily  covered  with  manure,  in  proper  condition  for 
potatoes  at  an  earlier  date.  After  plowing  under  the 
clover  we  keep  down  weeds  till  frost.  If  I  wanted  to 
plant  to  first  early  varieties  I  would  plant  without  re¬ 
breaking  the  ground.  Fall  plowing  is  as  a  rule,  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  first  earlies,  since  the  land  is  lighter,  lying 
more  loosely,  warms  up  quicker  and  does  not  run  to¬ 
gether  so  easily  from  the  heavy  spring  rains.  I  plant 
the  first  early  varieties  about  April  1,  cutting  the 
large  tubers  to  pieces  about  the  size  of  hens’  eggs ;  the 
plants  of  early  varieties  mature  so  quickly  that  if 
they  come  up  slender  and  puny  they  have  not  time  to 
grow  and  get  stocky,  and  they  do  not  throw  out  run¬ 
ners  as  do  nearly  all  of  the  late  sorts  ;  so  that  to  get  a 
strong  hill  we  must  plant  enough  tuber  to  give  and 
support  a  strong  sprout  till  the  plant  gets  a  firm  hold 
on  the  soil. 

When  I  plant  the  Green  Mountains  on  April  1,  I  re¬ 
break  the  ground,  since  they  will  not  mature  till  in 
August  and  the  light  “gravelly”  surface  of  fall- 
plowed  ground  causes  them  to  be  injured  by  the  dry, 
hot  weather  of  July.  I  get  a  more  finely  pulverized 
and  closer  surface  on  my  spring-plowed  soil  which  re¬ 
tains  the  moisture  and  resists  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
better  than  where  it  is  fall-plowed  and  exposed  to  the 
frosts  of  winter.  I  plant  in  June  to  raise  big,  hand¬ 
some  tubers ;  I  plow  the  ground  about  three  weeks 
before  planting,  so  that  all  weeds  are  rotted  before 
the  time  for  putting  in  the  crop 

I  plant  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  one  piece  in  a 
place  ;  if  I  want  to  seed  heavily  I  plant  all  the  closer; 
I  believe  the  plants  thrive  better  scattered  along  in 
this  way.  I  plant  early  varieties  from  four  to  ten 


inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  late  sorts  from  eight  to 
fourteen  inches,  according  to  the  variety,  as  some 
kinds  need  more  room  than  others,  and  some  will  bear 
more  crowding  than  others.  I  plant  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows  with 
about  3%  feet  between  rows.  They  throw  out  numer¬ 
ous  runners  and  make  big  tops,  but  I  want  a  stand 
and  they  don’t  care  if  crowded,  and  will  make  “whop¬ 
pers”  if  one  just  stays  with  them.  If  the  weather  is 
very  dry  and  hot  I  plant  whole  tubers  about  the  size 
of  hulled  walnuts  instead  of  cut  pieces,  since  in  my 
experience  I  have  been  able  to  get  a  stand  with  whole 
seed  when  cut  seed  were  nearly  all  scalded  after 
planting. 

I  cover  with  a  ridge  over  the  seed  and  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  balk  ;  the  ridge  sheds  the  water  into  the  balk 
and  it  is  quickly  carried  away,  so  that  the  soil  around 
the  seed  does  not  get  wet  and  scald  the  latter,  nor  run 
together  and  become  hard  as  soon  as  dry  weather  sets 
in  ;  each  furrow  carries  off  its  share  of  the  water  and 
the  field  is  not  washed.  When  the  sprouts  on  the  seed 
are  from  three  to  four  inches  long  I  harrow  across  the 
planting  till  the  furrows  are  dragged  perfectly  level. 
It  is  important  that  this  harrowing  be  done  at  the 
proper  time  ;  if  delayed  till  the  plants  are  up,  the 
harrow  in  tearing  down  the  ridges  not  only  drags 
down  and  pulls  out  a  great  many,  but  it  leaves  long, 
stilted  plants  to  tangle  in  the  harrow  or  weeder  at 
subsequent  cultivations.  If  harrowed  level  at  the 
proper  time,  we  have  stocky  plants  that  are  scarcely 
injured  by  the  weeder  or  light  harrow  used,  as  it 
should  be,  at  least  twice  after  the  plants  are  up. 
Next  we  give  shallow  cultivations  with  the  double 
shovel  or  cultivator,  being  careful  not  to  hill  much  till 
after  the  tubers  are  set,  as  this  induces  them  to  set  up 
in  the  ridge,  where  they  are  affected  by  the  dry 
weather  and  hot  sun.  We  follow  the  cultivator  with 
the  hoe  and  take  out  every  weed.  After  the  tubers 
are  set,  we  pull  a  little  soil  in  between  the  hills  to 
hold  moisture  and  cover  deeper  any  tubers  that  might 
be  so  shallow  as  to  be  injured  by  the  sun  or  frost  after 
the  vines  are  dead.  Solomon  graves. 

Franklin  County,  Kan. 


Barberries  That  Breed  Disease. 

J.  E.  D.,  Pritchardville,  Mich. — Does  The  Rural 
know  of  any  one  who  has  had  any  experience  with  a 
barberry  hedge  ?  There  is  such  a  hedge  on  the  line 
between  my  farm  and  an  adjoining  one,  and  my  wheat 
and  oats  near  it  have  never  amounted  to  anything 
since  it  has  been  of  any  size.  They  have  been  so 
badly  blasted  and  shrunken  as  to  be  almost  worthless 
every  year.  The  owner  of  the  hedge  had  last  year 
27  acres  of  wheat  that  was  so  poor  he  did  not  cut  it  at 
all ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  hedge  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  Others  who  have  been  watching  the  crops 
are  satisfied  that  he  is  wrong.  There  were  more  than 
100  acres  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hedge  las 
year,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  not  cut  at  all, 
and  none  of  it  was  merchantable. 

Ans. — In  1760  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  making 
it  an  offence  to  allow  barberry  bushes  to  grow  in  the 
State.  Farmers  had  noticed  that  grain  rusted  when¬ 
ever  these  bushes  were  near.  A  century  later  a  Ger¬ 
man  scientist  proved  that  the  barberry  serves  as  a 
breeding  place  for  one  form  of  wheat  rust,  and  that 
the  fungus  can  be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other 
without  difficulty.  Down  with  that  hedge  !  It  is  a 
bad  plague  center. 

A  Big  Dose  of  Fertilizer. 

W.  H.  if.,  Wellington ,  Ohio. — 1.  Dare  I  put  on  from 
800  to  1,200  pounds  of  fertilizer  for  potatoes  per  acre. 
No  one  has  ever  tried  such  an  experiment  about  here. 

2.  I  expect  to  use  the  trench  system  for  raising  pota¬ 
toes,  but,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  help,  I  would 
prefer  to  broadcast  all  the  fertilizer  if  it  would  do 
nearly  as  well  as  putting  it  in  the  drills.  Would  it?  3. 
Can  I  reasonably  expect  300  bushels  per  acre  from  this 
method  as  outlined  ?  I  think  that  not  more  than  100 
bushels  per  acre  are  ordinarily  raised,  or  at  that  rate. 
4.  I  have  enough  R.  N.  Y.  No.  2’s  to  plant  about  two 
acres,  and  can  get  the  State  of  Maine  seeds  handy  ; 
would  The  Rural  recommend  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  you  may  safely  use  1,200  or  more.  2. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  most  of  the  fertilizers  had 
better  be  used  in  the  trenches  unless  a  very  large 
amount  (a  ton  to  the  acre  for  instance)  be  broadcasted. 

3.  If  you  go  according  to  the  trench  system,  you  ought 
to  get  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  more  than  that 
under  favorable  conditions  of  season  and  suitable 
potato  land.  4.  For  a  large  yield  we  should  choose 
R.  N.  Y.  No.  2.  The  State  of  Maine,  however,  is  a 
good  yield  er. 

A  Case  That  Needs  a  Vet. 

G.  W.  P.,  Clyde,  Ohio — What  is  the  matter  with  my 
two  three-year-old  colts  ?  In  summers  they  ran  at 
pasture  and  have  been  in  the  stable  and  barnyard 
during  the  winters.  Their  front  feet  are  turning  back 
and  they  are  standing  and  walking  on  their  toes. 
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The  trouble  was  first  noticed  a  year  ago,  but  they  got 
better  in  summer  and  now  they  are  worse  than  ever, 
so  that  it  bothers  them  to  walk. 

Ans. — The  personal  attention  of  a  competent  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  will  be  necessery  to  satisfactorily  treat 
cases  of  this  kind.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  cure 
can  be  effected  at  this  late  day;  but  relief  may  be 
afforded  by  proper  paring  and  treatment. 

No  Hope  For  Weakened  Trees. 

G.  H.,  Woodstock,  Canada — Last  fall  I  purchased 
from  a  nursery  a  number  of  plum  and  standard  pear 
trees,  and  planted  them  carefully,  banked  them  up 
with  earth,  and  mulched.  Now  I  find  18  of  the  pear 
trees  dead,  tops  and  trunks  down  to  about  a  footfrom 
the  ground;  the  bark  is  black  and  shriveled  and  can 
be  rubbed  off  easily  with  the  finger.  The  trunk  wood 
near  the  ground  seems  to  be  green  and  fresh.  The 
dead  varieties  are  Bartlett  and  Anjou.  The  others — 
Howell,  Louise  Bonne,  Early  Wilder  and  Idaho — as 
well  as  the  plum  trees,  appear  to  be  all  right  yet.  The 
trees  have  all  had  the  same  care,  and  all  were  planted 
on  the  same  ground.  What  should  be  done — replant 
at  once,  or  leave  them  this  summer  to  see  if  they  will 
sprout  out  above  the  buds  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that 
the  varieties  which  are  dead,  had  been  kept  over  all 
summer  in  cold  storage  then  sent  out  in  the  fall? 

Ans. — Trees  weakened  in  this  way  we  would  destroy 
and  purchase  others.  As  to  the  cause  of  weakness  we 
may  scarcely  conjecture.  We  have  always  considered 
the  firm  from  which  you  bought  the  trees  reliable. 

Making:  Muck  Into  Plant-Food. 

F.  H.,  Springfield,  Mass. — In  an  old  book  published 
in  the  40's  I  found  a  statement  that  by  the  use  of 
proper  chemicals,  muck  could  be  made  as  valuable  as 
stable  manure  ;  meaning  by  “  muck  ”  clear  cow-dung 
such  as  was  used  in  calico  printing  at  Lowell.  The 
author,  who  was  a  chemist  at  one  of  the  Lowell  cotton 
mills,  says  that  by  mixing  the  fresh  muck  with  92 
pounds  of  pot  or  pearl  ashes  per  ton,  or  01  pounds  of 
soda  ash,  or  one  bushel  of  salt  to  one  cask  of  lime,  a 
fertilizing  material  may  be  made  equal  to  good  stable 
manure.  Is  that  true  in  the  light  of  modern  expe¬ 
rience?  How  do  pot  or  pearl  ashes  compare  with 
high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  ?  Is  there  any  better 
way  of  manipulating  muck  without  the  use  of  stable 
manure  ?  Is  lime  alone  sufficient  to  compost  with 
it  ?  I  have  a  bed  of  it  about  half  a  mile  from  my  or¬ 
chard,  which  is  situated  on  very  poor  sandy  land.  The 
muck  analyzes  as  follows  :  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  .09 
of  potash,  .12  of  soda,  .12  of  lime,  .14  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  05  per  cenbof  organic  matter.  How  can  I  best  use  it? 

Ans. — The  quotation  is  from  Dr.  Dana’s  Muck  Man¬ 
ual,  a  book  well  worth  reading  and  digesting  to-day. 
This  muck  may  be  considered  as  the  raw  material  of 
manure,  to  which  may  be  added,  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
post,  such  matters  as  are  deficient  in  it  naturally,  and 
these  are  the  soluble  mineral  matters,  as  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  sample  of  the  muck  referred  to 
has  40  pounds  of  of  nitrogen  to  the  ton,  and  is  thus 
worth  at  least  quite  $4  per  ton.  Perhaps  the  easiest 
way  of  using  this  valuable  raw  material  is  to  dig  it  out 
now  or  in  the  summer,  and  leave  it  to  drain  awhile 
when  it  should  be  composted  in  this  way  :  A  lot  of  it 
is  to  be  carted  to  a  convenient  place  and  spread  six  or 
eight  inches  deep  on  the  ground,  and  then  covered  with 
fresh  air-slaked  lime  until  quite  white,  then  a  few 
inches  more  of  the  muck  are  to  be  spread  on  this,  then 
a  layer  of  fresh  manure,  then  more  muck,  then  lime, 
and  then  muck  again  and  then  manure.  Thus  the  lime 
is  sandwiched  between  two  layers  of  the  muck,  and 
the  manure  between  two  of  the  muck  and  lime.  The 
mass  will'  soon  begin  to  ferment,  and  heat,  and  in 
two  or  three  months  will  appear  as  if  it  were  all  ma¬ 
nure.  If  desired,  (and  it  is  desirable)  a  quantity  of 
potash  salts,  sulphate  of  50  per  cent  actual  potash, 
some  fine  bone,  or  superphosphate,  and  gypsum  may 
be  added  to  the  compost,  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  apply 
these  by  themselves  after  the  latter  has  been  turned 
under.  Any  farm  having  a  few  acres  of  as  good  muck 
as  this  should  be  easily  made  fertile,  although  it  may 
consist  of  the  lightest  sand.  The  muck  will  soon  change 
it  to  a  dark-brown,  rich  loam,  if  treated  in  this  way. 

H.  STEWART. 

Canker  Imported  From  a  Neighbor’s. 

W.  F.  R.,  Shell8burg,  Pa. — My  turkeys  went  off  to 
a  neighbor’s  place ;  when  I  brought  them  home  the 
gobbler  and  one  of  the  roosters  got  to  fighting.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  gobbler’s  head  began  to  swell. 
Yellow  scabs  appeared  at  the  sides  of  his  mouth  and 
under  his  tongue.  The  rooster  was  affected  in  the 
same  way.  I  took  them  away  from  the  rest,  and  find¬ 
ing  they  were  getting  worse  all  the  time,  I  killed  and 
buried  them  ;  but  the  rest  are  getting  the  disease. 
My  turkeys  got  the  disease  from  my  neighbor’s  tur¬ 
keys.  My  flock  has  the  run  of  the  barnyard  and  gets 
mashed  feed,  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  and  their  house 
is  clean  and  wholesome.  What  is  the  trouble  and 
how  should  it  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — Probably  the  turkeys  have  a  form  of  roup 


known  as  “  canker,”  which  is  contagious,  the  cause 
being  contact  with  the  neighboring  flock,  exposure  to 
cold  and  dampness,  especially  at  night,  influencing 
the  disease.  It  is  difficult  to  cure  except  by  laborious 
handling  of  the  turkeys.  Anoint  the  heads  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  five 
of  sweet  oil,  once  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  sprinkle 
a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  down  the  throats  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  mouths.  p.  h.  jacobs. 

A  Fertilizer  Comparison. 

C.  W.,  Malone,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  inclose  the  analyses  of  two 
different  brands  of  phosphate  ;  which  is  worth  the 
more  ?  Agents  here  make  a  difference  of  $5  per  ton. 
How  do  they  compare  with  Bradley’s  superphosphate  ? 
2.  Would  it  be  cheaper  for  me  to  use  a  celery  special 
for  celery  at  an  additional  cost  of  $8  per  ton  ?  3. 
Where  can  I  get  a  book  on  celery  culture  by  the  new 
method. 

No.  1. — Guaranteed  Analysis. 

Nitrogen .  2  to  3  per  cent. 

Ammonia .  2^  to  3^  “  “ 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .  8  to  10  “  “ 

Total  phosphoric  acid . 10  to  12  “  “ 

Potash  K20 .  2  to  3  “  “ 

No.  2. 

Phosphoric  acid .  716  to  9  per  cent. 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  5>4  to  7  "  “ 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid .  1  to  2  “  “ 

Nitrogen  equivalent  to  ammonia .  2  to  3  “ 

Potash  sulphate .  8  to  10  “  “ 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  figure  these  analyses  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

40  pounds  nitrogen  at  16c...  $6  40  33  pounds  nitrogen  at  10c...  $5  28 

100  “  phos.  acid  at  8c  ..  12  80  110  “  phos.  acid  at  8c  . .  8  80 

40  “  potash  at  4}jc —  1  80  80  “  potash  at  4>6c  ....  3  00 

$21  0)  $17  08 

This  is  a  fair  comparative  statement  of  the  two 
values.  The  “sulphate  of  potash”  in  No.  2  is  liable 
to  deceive  the  farmer  Remember  that  sulphate  of 
potash  is  only  half  actual  potash.  Again,  “  nitrogen 
equivalent  to  ammonia”  must  be  unde  stood  :  in  two 
per  cent  of  ammonia  there  is  but  1.65  per  cent  of 
actual  nitrogen.  Bradley’s  superphosphate  contains 
at  least  2 %  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  11  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  2)4  percent  of  potash  and  is  valued 
at  about  .1529  per  ton.  2.  Yes,  we  think  the  celery 
fertilizer  will  pay  you.  3.  The  Rural  Publishing  Go., 
will  send  “  The  New  Celery  Culture  ”  for  20  cents. 

Best  Fertilizer  for  the  Money. 

G.  S.,  Chautautfua,  N.  Y. — I  am  using  per  acre  400 
pounds  of  raw  bone  meal  (analysis  four  percent  nitro¬ 
gen,  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid)  and  200  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  (50  per  cent  of  actual  potash)  in  my 
vineyards  at  a  cost  of  $11.50  for  the  “chemicals.”  A 
company  is  offering  here  a  special  vine  mixture  with 
this  analysis ;  is  it  cheaper  than  my  old  mixture  ? 
Ammonia,  1  to  2  per  cent ;  available  phosphoric  acid, 
8  to  10  per  cent ;  equal  to  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  17 
to  22  per  cent ;  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  1  to  2  per 
cent  ;  sulphate  of  potash,  9  to  11  per  cent.  By  com¬ 
parison  I  find  my  mixture  of  400  pounds  of  bone  and 
200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  will  contain  2%  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  13%  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
16%  per  cent  of  potash.  With  nitrogen  worth  16  cents 
per- pound,  phosphoric  acid  at  eight  cents  and  potash 
at  4%  cents  per  pound,  a  ton  of  the  mixture  would  be 
worth  $44.86%,  while  we  buy  it  for  $38.33%.  The 
same  figuring  applied  to  the  special  vine  fertilizer 
would  make  it  worth  only  $28.30  and  the  price  asked 
is  $30.  Besides,  a  pound  of  nitrogen  is  worth  more 
than  a  pound  of  ammonia.  Am  I  in  error  in  my 
position  ? 

Ans. — Your  figures  are  right  except  that  nitrogen  in 
bone  is  figured  at  12  cents  a  pound,  as  it  is  more  slowly 
soluble  than  that  in  nitrate  of  soda.  We  think  also 
that  you  put  the  value  of  the  special  mixture  too  high. 
All  they  guarantee  is  one  per  cent  of  ammonia  or  .82 
of  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  4%  per  cent  of  potash — this  “sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,”  as  we  have  explained  before,  should 
be  divided  by  two  to  get  at  the  actual  potash.  Thus 
the  fertilizer  contains  : 

.82  per  cent  nitrogen  =  16H  pouudB  at  16c .  $2.64 

8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  =  160  pounds  at  8c .  12  80 

434  per  cent  potash  —  90  pounds  at  4J6c .  4.05 

Total . $19.49 

This,  we  say,  is  all  the  fertilizer  maker  guarantees. 
The  farmer  has  no  business  to  buy  on  any  basis  except 
the  lowest  figures  in  the  guarantee. 

Some  Questions  for  Your  Opinion. 

./.  U.  B.,  Afton,  Wyo. — 1.  Is  hen  manure  good  for  cab¬ 
bages  and  onions?  How  should  it  be  used  in  a  grav¬ 
elly  soil,  which  has  been  plowed  only  twice  and  on 
which  garden  truck  has  been  raised  ?  2.  Will  cutting 

the  horns  of  calves  when  they  are  in  the  button  state 
stop  their  growth  ?  3.  Will  cows  take  the  bull  sooner 

if  the  calves  are  taken  from  them,  and  will  they  be 
more  sure  to  get  with  calf  ?  4.  I  want  to  wean  all  my 
calves  as  soon  as  they  come  ;  what  should  I  feed  with 
skim-milk  ?  I  raise  oats,  wheat  and  barley  and  live 
40  miles  from  a  railroad. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  hen  manure  is  excellent  for  such 
crops.  We  should  crush  it  as  fine  as  possible  and  broad¬ 


cast  it  on  a  plowed  ground,  to  be  raked  or  harrowed 
in.  2.  Yes,  if  done  thoroughly  ;  but  a  better  way  is 
to  use  a  caustic  of  some  sort.  See  Mr.  Wing’s  article 
on  page  217.  3.  We  do  not  think  so.  Who  have  had 

any  experience  in  the  matter  ?  4.  If  you  can  get  oil 
meal  or  ground  flax  seed,  boil  to  a  jelly  and  mix  with 
the  skim-milk.  If  not,  we  should  feed  sweet  milk  en¬ 
tirely  or  in  greater  part  until  the  calves  are  three 
weeks  old,  and  then  make  a  gruel  of  oat  meal  or  bar¬ 
ley  meal  thoroughly  cooked,  and  mix  with  the  warm 
skim-milk.  This  ought  to  keep  them  thriving  until 
they  can  eat  whole  oats  and  hay  or  grass. 

Another  Misrepresentation. 

W.  M.  A.,  Todmorden,  Canada. — What  does  The  R. 
N.-Y.  think  of  the  inclosed  clipping  from  the  Toronto 
Globe  ? 

The  following  fertilizer  compound,  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  soda,  In  place  of  potash,  has  proved  destructive  to  all  grubs 
and  worms  that  either  live  In  the  ground  or  go  Into  It  In  order  to  pass 
through  the  pupa  state,  and  come  out  as  full-tledged  files  to  work 
their  devastations  on  fruit  and  foliage,  and  there  to  lay  their  eggs  for 
the  perpetuation  of  their  kind:  500  pounds  air-slaked  lime;  300  pounds 
common  salt;  300  pounds  fine  ground  phosphate  of  lime;  100  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda.  These  ingredients  should  be  lntlmatoly  mixed,  with 
enough  water  added  to  prevent  any  dust,  and  then  shoveled  over 
three  or  four  times  within  20  days,  by  which  time  chemical  changes 
and  combinations  will  have  taken  place  In  the  Ingredients. 

Ans. — It  will  have  no  more  effect  to  kill  insects  than 
any  high-grade  complete  fertilizer  or  ashes.  Probably 
800  pounds  of  kainit  alone  would  kill  more  of  the 
insects. 

Medicine  for  Girdled  Trees 

W.  J.  D.,  Greece,  N.  Y. — What  can  be  done  with 
peach,  pear  and  plum  trees  girdled  by  mice  ? 

Ans. — If  the  trees  are  young  and  not  gnawed  off 
below  the  graft  (or  bud),  cut  off  all  the  gnawed  part, 
and  new  shoots  will  spring  up.  Be  sure  that  the  new 
shoots  that  form  new  trees  are  not  below  the  grafts  or 
buds,  and  cut  off  all  shoots  but  one — the  one  that 
starts  the  highest.  For  trees  six  to  ten  years  planted, 
put  in  grafts  that  connect  the  lower  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  gnawed  bark.  Put  in  four  or  more  scions 
n  each  tree.  If  not  gnawed  too  closely,  bind  up  with 
canvas  and  possibly  the  trees  will  null  though,  but  not 
if  the  bark  is  off  seriously.  c.  a.  green. 

Doable  Opening:  In  Cow’s  Teat. 

G.  L.  P.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. — In  the  case  of  a  two-year- 
old  heifer  that  came  in  about  a  week  ago  there  is 
about  half  way  up  in  the  side  of  one  hind  teat  a  hole 
so  large  that  all  of  the  milk  comes  out  of  it  in  milking, 
and  scarcely  any  out  of  the  end.  A  milking  tube  put 
in  at  the  end  full  length  will  not  start  the  milk.  What 
can  I  do  ? 

Ans. — The  opening  midway  up  the  teat  should  be 
closed  and  caused  to  heal  over.  With  a  small  knife  or 
lance  slightly  cut  or  scarify  its  opposite  edges  to  form 
a  fresh,  raw  surface  which  can  unite  in  healing.  Then 
take  two  or  three  stitches  through  the  skin  so  as  to 
bring  the  edges  together  and  effectually  close  the 
opening.  Use  strong  white  silk  for  the  stitches  and 
tie  each  with  the  double  or  surgeon’s  knot.  The  silk 
can  be  carefully  cut  and  drawn  out  after  a  week  or  L0 
days,  if  there  has  been  no  leakage  during  this  time 
and  the  edges  appear  to  be  firmly  united.  If  the  milk 
does  not  flow  freely  from  the  end  of  the  teat,  the 
opening  should  be  enlarged  with  a  teat  slitter,  or  by 
tying  in  a  milking  tube  or  lead  probe  until  sufficiently 
dilated  to  allow  the  milk  to  be  easily  drawn. 

[DR.  |  F.  L.  KH.BORNE. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

D.  B.,  Ansunla,  (J. — By  all  means  cover  the  asparagus 
beds  with  well  rotted  manure  this  spring. 

Leached  Ashes. — W.  C.  F.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. — We 
should  consider  $4  a  ton  too  much  for  leached  ashes. 

W.  T.  C.,  Albion,  lnd. — The  address  of  the  Rural 
Experiment  Grounds  is  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

A.  G.  L.,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. — Corn  and  beans 
raised  in  1891  will  not  germinate  so  sooo,  but  the  seeds 
ought  to  be  good. 

Currants. — Mrs.  M.  W.  E.,  Three  Rivers,  Cal. — Fay's 
bears  a  larger  currant  than  Moore’s  Ruby,  and  is  to  be 
preferred.  We  have  not  seen  Childs’s  Ruby. 

Alfalfa  in  Western  New  York. — E.  J.  W.,  Orleans 
County,  N  Y. — Alfalfa  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil  with 
porous  subsoil,  refusing  to  thrive  in  wet,  cold  places. 
It  stands  dry  weather  admirably.  Sow  in  spring  after 
settled  weather  has  come,  on  well  prepared  ground. 
The  seed  may  be  obtained  from  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  New  York,  at  20  cents  per  pound. 

Peaches  and  Blackberries. — B.  C.,  Sterling,  N.  Y. — At 
present  we  should  choose  between  the  varieties  of 
peaches  mentioned  for  market.  Early  Crawford; 
Elberta  ripens  after  it.  The  Crosbey  ripens  between 
Early  and  Late  Crawford,  or  about  with  Oldmixon.  It 
is  valued  beyond  many  other  varieties  because  of  the 
exceeding  hardiness  of  the  tree.  Minnewaski  black¬ 
berry  is  the  equal  of  Kittatinny  in  every  way  except 
in  quality ;  it  is  not  so  sweet,  but  the  plant  is  hardier. 
Erie  is  too  much  like  Lawton. 
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Potato  Scab  on  Irrigated  Land. 

H.  S.,  Del  Norte,  Colo. — I  have  reaa 
I.  S.  C.’s  complaint  about  potato  scab  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  4  and  I  have  also 
uad  experience  with  it  like  my  neigh- 
c  r  I  believe  one  cause  of  it  is  too 
much  moisture  rather  than  too  much 
fresh  stable  manure.  Here  we  irrigate 
to  raise  crops  by  means  of  small  ditches 
or  furrows  running  between  the  ridges 
in  which  the  potatoes  are  raised.  Now 
I  have  observed  that  most  scab  has  been 
where  the  potatoes  got  the  most  water, 
especially  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  rows 

Here  is  a  remedy  vouched  for  by  one 
who  has  tried  it — William  McClellan  of 
Greeley,  Weld  County,  in  this  State.  Last 
year  he  vitriolized  his  seed  and  none  so 
treated  were  troubled  with  the  disease. 
Those  which  had  not  been  dipped  in  the 
solution  nshowed  the  disease  in  marked 
contrast.  He  first  planted  12  acres  dipped 
in  vitriol,  then  having  occasion  to  be 
away  one  day,  the  boys  took  advantage 
of  his  absence  and,  not  having  faith  in 
his  theory,  omitted  to  dip  what  they 
planted  while  he  was  gone.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  he  called  them  to  account  and  had 
the  rest  of  the  pieces  planted  after  dip¬ 
ping,  as  at  first.  The  parts  which  were 
planted  with  vitriolized  seed  were  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  scab,  while  those  planted 
with  undipped  seed  were  diseased.  The 
solution  is  the  same  as  for  smut  in  wheat 
and  oats.  From  that  section  have  been 
shipped  since  October  4,000  carloads  of 
potatoes  mostly  to  the  South.  A  car¬ 
load  averages  12  tons  and  the  price  has 
ranged  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  100  pounds 
in  October  to  $1.35  at  present — an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1.15  or  $23  per  ton.  This  makes  so 
far  a  total  valuation  of  $1,104,000.  From 
Evans  and  New  Windsor  in  Weld  County 
at  least  half  the  quantity  has  been  sent 
out,  and  from  Eastonville  and  Monu¬ 
ment  in  El  Paso  County,  the  shipments 
have  reached  3,500  cars — worth  at  least 
$1,000,000.  Isn’t  it  a  curious  fact  that 
the  immense  increase  in  the  Colorado 
potato  crop  has  served  only  to  raise  the 
price  ? 

Prof.  Massev  “  Called  Down.” 

Subscriber,  Richmond,  Va. — I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Prof. 
Massey’s  last  article  in  The  Rural 
(March  18)  concerning  “  Mr.  Grundy’s 
Man.”  In  the  first  place  I  don’t  think 
Mr.  Grundy  described  him  as  a  “  model” 
farmer,  but  simply  as  a  specimen  of  one 
class  of  farmers,  and  such  men  are  not 
confined  to  his  part  of  the  country  by  any 
means.  The  Professor  says:  “  The  poor¬ 
est  farmer  in  the  South  could  not  be  so 
boorish  as  this  man.  He  would  not  know 
how,  never  having  seen  men  act  in  such 
a  way.  He  might  be  a  poor  cotton  planter 
and  living  in  a  shanty  but  hecould  never 
be  an  ill-mannered  hog.”  Now  this  shows 
that  the  Professor  is  either  misrepresent¬ 
ing  facts  about  the  Southern  people  or 
that  he  is  as  ignorant  of  their  ways  as  he 
is  of  the  average  Northern  farmer's.  I 
have  lived  in  Virginia  two  years  and  in 
that  period  have  seen  as  many  ‘‘ill-man¬ 
nered  ”  boors,  within  two  miles  of  my 
farm  as  I  had  seen  in  my  previous 
life  in  Ohio.  For  example,  right  next 
door  to  us  is  a  man  who  talks  “  meaner” 
to  his  wife  right  before  people  than  any 
man  I  ever  saw  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
t  11  her  to  “  shut  up”  if  he  happens  to 
want  to  say  something  himself  when  she 
is  tilking,  and  this  in  company  too. 
Right  on  the  next  farm  is  a  man  who 
claims  to  be  worth  $10,000  made  by  to¬ 
bacco  raising,  but  he  has  the  name  of 
being  the  “  closest  ”  man  in  this  county. 
He  has  plenty  of  money  for  his  own 
gratification — to  get  drunk  on,  etc.,  but 
his  wife  has  worn  the  same  ‘‘best  ”  dress 


for  theUast  10  years,  and  has  never  had 
it  even  ‘‘made  over.”  On  the  other  side 
of  ub  is  a  man  who  has  paid  for  a  farm 
and  built  a  good  house  and  now  has 
money  at  interest,  but  his  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  have  to  beg  ‘‘mighty”  hard  for  every 
dollar  they  want  for  themselves  and  they 
are  all  hard  workers  too.  He  has  to  be 
watched  when  he  sells  anything,  for  he 
will  take  advantage  even  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  if  they  trust  him  to  do  the  measur¬ 
ing  or  weighing  when  they  buy  of  him. 
Just  back  of  us  is  a  man  who  would  take 
a  premium  for  ill  manners  anywhere. 
At  a  little  evening  party  at  a  neighbor’s 
he  actually  filled  and  smoked  his  pipe 
right  in  the  parlor  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  ladies,  and  we  had 
either  to  sit  there  and  breathe  the  fumes 
of  that  wretched  tobacco  or  leave  the 
room,  which  we  were  soon  glad  to  do. 
A  teacher  of  the  Bible  class  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  has  a  habit  of  cracking,  in 
the  presence  of  ladies,  jokes  which  border 
so  closely  on  the  obscene  that  some  young 
ladies  actually  refuse  to  go  into  his  class. 
Now,  Mr.  Massey,  “for  the  credit  of  your 
section  ”  you  ought  not  to  have  tempted 
me  to  give  these  facts.  Of  course  there 
are  real  gentlemen  here  as  there  are  in 
any  section  of  the  United  States,  but 
there  are  just  as  many  “  ill-mannered 
hogs  ”  too. 

Splitting:  Roots. 

J.  H.  L.,  Stuart,  Mont.— About  the 
cracking  or  splitting  open  of  carrots  as 
mentioned  in  a  late  Rural,  my  exper¬ 
ience  is  that  when  the  roots  become  dry 
from  drought,  and  there  happens  to  be  a 
penetrating  rain  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  or  too  much  irrigation,  there  is  a 
too  rapid  growth  for  the  expansion,  and 
rutabagas,  beets  and  carrots  split  open 
so  that  a  great  part  of  the  crop  becomes 
unsalable.  Subsoilin  g  is  a  partial  remedy 
in  some  soils. 

How  to  Keep  Apples. 

A.  W.  H.,  Maine. — In  a  late  Rural 
a  North  Carolina  correspondent  asks  for 
information  about  a  house  in  which  to 
keep  apples  during  winter  where  the 
thermometer  falls  to  10  below  zero.  An 
inexpensive  method  is  to  select  a  well 
drained  piece  of  ground,  dig  a  trench  as 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


So  promptly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  overcomes  THAT 
TIREDFEELIiVG, 
as  to  conclusively  prove 
this  medicine  “makes 
the  weak  strong.”  J •  B. 
Emerton,  a  well  known 
merchant  of  Auburn, 
Maine,  had  Dyspepsia 
complicated  I.iver 

I  Kiilney  troubles.  lie  took  HOOD’S 
RMAPABILLA  and  it  gave  relief  and 
it  comfort,  lie  says  :  “  It  11  Go«i-»end 
ny  one  suffering  as  I  dim _ _ 

rw-»rv^  PlLLS  cure  Habitual  Constipation  bv 
OOD  O  r,L,L.°  nf  Uni  :»1  mp.ntary  canal. 


J.  B.  Emerton. 


^  For  INTEBNAL  as  EXTEENAL  use. 

Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810 

U/.  Could  a  Remedy 

^outreau^ 

Have  Survived  for  Eighty  Years  ? 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Dove  It. 
Every  Traveler  should  have  a  bottle  of  it  In  his  satchel 

TIIINK  OF  IT. 

In  use  over  40  YEARS  In  one  family. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.— It  Is  sixty  years  since  I  first 
learned  of  your  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment;  for 
more  than  forty  years  I  have  used  it  In  my  family. 
O.  H.  INGALLS,  Dea.  2d  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  Me. 

r„pr„  Mother  Should  ha';e  JOHNSON’s 

every  IVIULliei  a  nodyne  Liniment  in 
the  house  for  Croup,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Catarrh, 
Tonsilitis.  Colic,  Nervous  Headache,  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Cramps,  Pains,  Soreness  in  Body  or  Limbs.  Delays 
may  cost  a  life.  Relieves  Summer  Complaints  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  85  ets.,  6  bottles,  $2. 
Express  paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  the  American 


The  Colorado  Desert  in 
Southern  California  is  about 
to  be  watered. 

A  man  of  experience  says: 

“  Take  no  man’s  word  on  a 
matter  of  irrigation  ;  there  is 
too  much  money  involved.” 
On  the  other  hand,  men  of 
the  East  do  not  know  and 
cannot  believe  what  wealth 
irrigation  creates,  and  how 
quick  it  creates  it,  where  all 
outdoors  is  a  hotbed. 

Between  the  two  doubts,  it 
takes  some  courage  to  speak 
of  the  profits  about  to  be  made. 
And  yet  you  can  see,  from  the 
yield  of  one  acre,  what  a  million 
acres  is  worth. 

A  thousand-million  dollars 
is  going  to  be  created  by  the 
Colorado  Desert  Canal  within 
ten  years,  if  all  goes  well — 
most  of  it  for  settlers ;  a 
hundred-million  for  our  stock¬ 
holders. 

You  can  take  part  with  us 
in  the  general  work  immedi¬ 
ately;  or,  later,  buy  ten  acres 
of  land  and  grow  oranges 
lemons  figs  etc.  1  he  largest 
and  quickest  returns  will  come 
from  fruit-growing.  Settlers 
will  get  their  money  out  of  the 
ground  before  they  pay  us 
much  for  land  and  water. 

We  have  a  pamphlet  to  send 
you ;  free.  Our  immediate 
object  is  to  sell  shares.  We 
shall  sell  shares  slowly  till 
ready  for  settlers,  then  turn  to 
water  and  land.  The  price,  to 
begin  with,  is  $50 ;  but  at 
this  price  our  whole  stock 
would  bring  only  $7,500,000. 
We  shall  sell  no  faster  than 
money  is  needed  to  pay  for  the 
work,  and  no  more  than 
enough  to  take  the  canal  to 
where  we  begin  to  irrigate; 
keeping  sales  back  by  raising 
the  price.  We  suppose  a  $50 
share  will  be  worth  $1,000, 
when  half  the  desert  is  irri¬ 
gated  ;  $100  this  year. 

Within  three  months  from 
receiving  water,  the  settlers 
will  be  sending  to  New  York 
and  Chicago  car-loads  of  veg¬ 
etables  at  $50  to  $150  an 
acre  a  year.  In  two  or  three 
years  the  fruit-trees  bear.  In 
fifteen  years  they  yield  $500  to 
$2,500  an  acre  a  year,  and  are 
worth  $2,000  to  $  1 0,000 an. acre. 

You  think  these  figures  too 
big.  They  are  not ;  you  shall 
see  they  are  not.  If  it  takes 
you  a  year  to  see  it,  you  lose 
by  your  slowness.  We  shall 
do  our  part. 

There  is  a  million  acres  of 
Mediterranean  fruit  and  nut 
land  under  our  levels ;  barren 
now,  because  dry;  but,  with 
water,  quick ;  and  the  lay  of  the 
land  is  such  that  the  water  will 
run  all  over  it  naturally. 

The  combination  of  climate, 


People 


soil,  transportation  to  market, 
water,  and  other  favoring 
circumstances,  exists  in  no  other 
place  in  the  world.  Our 
settlers  will  have  a  monopoly 
of  it.  Name  one  other  place — 
it  does  not  exist.  We  own 
1,500,000  acres  outside  of  this 
— no  railroad,  no  market. 

The  best  measure  of  what 
will  be  done  in  the  Colorado 
Desert,  is  what  is  done  in  the 
adjoining  valley  150  miles 
beyond ;  but  our  climate  is 
warmer  and  dryer,  our  season 
four  to  six  weeks  earlier,  soil 
as  good,  situation  better,  all 
the  circumstances  so  favorable 
that  we  shall  excel  and  surpass 
what  is  done  in  any  other  part 
of  Southern  California. 

Everything  else  but  water  is 
there  already.  Water  we 
take,  without  dam,  from  the 
Colorado  River.  The  water  is 
muddy,  and  soil  improves  under 
cultivation  with  it,  without  any 
other  fertilizer ;  no  other  will 
ever  be  used  apparently. 

If  water  turns  desert  to  gar¬ 
den,  producing  $50  to  $150  an 
acre  immediately,  and  ten 
times  more  when  trees  are 
half-grown,  is  it  strange  that 
the  business  of  bringing  water 
is  profitable  ? 

But  the  business  is  new  to 
you  in  the  East.  We  look  to 
you  for  money  to  make  the 
canal;  we  must  make  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  is  going  on 
in  a  dozen  valleys  in  Southern 
California.  Farming  is,  almost 
everywhere,  hard  and  slow ; 
but  fruit-growing  there  is  easy, 
and  vegetables  provide  the 
trees.  We  shall  have  no  land 
or  water  to  sell  for  a  year. 
Meantime,  get  ready  by  read¬ 
ing  about  irrigation. 

To  save  money,  we  shall 
make  our  advertisements  short. 
In  a  month  you  will  see  what 
we  mean  ;  in  a  year  we  hope 
to  be  acquainted  with  you. 

Write  for  the  pamphlet. 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER  IRRIGATION  CO 
66  Broad  Street.  New  York. 

Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  Jfc  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 
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CUKAPKSll 
AND  SKST.g 


SPRAY, 

mitjt 


"Wormy  Fruit 
and  Leaf  Blight 
of  Apples,  Pears, 

Cherries,  and  Plums  „ 
prevented ;  also  Grape 
and  Potato  Rot — by 
spraying  with  Stall  I’s 
Double  Acting  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits.  Best  . 
in  the  market.  Thousands  , 
in  use.  Catalogue,  describ- L 
ing  all  insects  injurious  to 
fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.STAHL, Quincy, lllr 


nriTTV  Organs  27  stops  $22.  Pianos,  $150. 
Dtfll  I  I  Catl’g/ree.  Dan’IF.  Beatty, Wash’ton,N.J 


Farmers'  Club  Discussion.  — means  a  much  greater  farm  population 

(Continued.)  than  we  now  have.  But  according  to 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Mr.  Agee’s  somewhat  anomalous,  but 

long  as  required  and  deep  enough  to  re-  .  ...  ,  ,,  .  ’ 

.  ,  .  .  ,  , ,  ,  .  ,  specious,  philosophy,  the  farmers’ millen- 

ceive  two-thirds  of  the  barrels  or  boxes  .  , 

•  .,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  mum  will  be  reached  only  when  farming 

in  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  stored,  keep  .  ,  *  ,  .  * 

.  is  too  unprofitable  and  undesirable  to 
the  fruit  in  the  barn  or  shed  till  there  is  *  ,  . 

.  .  ,  .  0  ,  ..  .  .  , ,  attract  population  and  when  the  m- 

danger  of  freezing.  Carefully  select  the  c  J 

j  ,  ..  ......  ,,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  dividual  farmer  is  too  poor  to  hire  help, 

sound  fruit,  filling  the  barrels  about  two-  ,  ,  .  .  . 

.  j  .  n  o  ...  or  to  keep  his  boys  on  the  farm:  for 

thirds  full.  Complete  the  filling  with  A.  ^ J 

,  ...  ,  ,  otherwise  he  would  “  overproduce, 

well  packed  straw  ;  cover  with  short  , .  ....  , 

,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  consumption  wouldn  t  equal  produc- 

boards  reaching  only  one  barrel  or  box ;  .  ... 

,,  ,  ,  ...  ..  ...  ,  tion,”  etc.  And  a  continuance  of  this 

cover  the  whole  liberally  with  straw  .  ....  . ,  ... 

.....  ,  .  unique  kind  of  prosperity  would  of 

pressed  closely  between  the  receptacles.  .  .  .....  ..... 

™  .  .  ....  .  ,  ,  course  depend  on  his  being  kept  in  this 

To  determine  the  temperature,  place  two  ....  f,  . 

,,  ..  .  .  ...  .  condition  !  for  the  moment  he  hires  he 

or  three  small  dram  tiles  one  above  an-  .  .  ,  ... 

,,  ..  „  ,.  ,  brings  back  population  !  See?  Strange 

other,  suspending  a  small  thermometer  .......  . 

,  ,  .  .,  .  ,  theory  indeed,  but  stranger  still  that 

and  closing  the  upper  end.  The  temper-  .  .....  , 

,  ,  .  .  ...  otherwise  intelligent  men  should  em- 

ature  may  be  changed  by  adding  or  re-  ,  .,  .  ° 

.  .,  .  .....  .  .  brace  it  even  for  a  moment. 

moving  the  covering.  With  a  little  nudg- 

.  .  .  .  .  With  supernumerary  coachmen  in 

ment  in  placing  the  fruit  that  matures 

...  .  ,,  .  .  ,  ,  livery,  footmen  in  uniform,  butlers  in 

at  the  same  time  together  and  watching  . 

.  .  .  ..  ,  ,  evening  dress;  with  sumptuous  club- 

for  a  few  warm  days,  it  may  be  removed  ,  .  .  .  ,  r 

...  ...  .  ,,  .  ,  .  .  ,  houses  and  private  palaces  resplendent 

and  the  pit  closed  up.  My  last  lot  has  ...  ,  .  ,  .  ...  .. 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  ....  with  elaborate  furnishings,  all  repre- 

lust  been  taken  out  m  good  condition.  ..  „  ..  ...  ^ 

senting  affluence,  prodigality,  profli- 

The  Grasses  to  Sow.  gacy  and  waste  of  labor;  and  yet  with 

F.  C.  K.,  Northfield,  Vt. — On  page  labor  still  crowded  in  cities  and  towns, 
165,  J.  J.  T.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says:  demanding  yet  more  “  work,”  and 

A  seven-acre  piece  on  my  farm  I  would  like  to  seed  «  shorter  hours  ”  that  what  work  there 
down  for  hay.  I  have  tried  clover  and  Timothy  .  . 

without  Biiccess;  the  former,  although  a  fine  catch,  ls  may  S°  round,  in  some  places  openly 
was  completely  winter-killed  the  first  season,  and  demanding  and  perhaps  oftener  secretly 
the  latter  was  an  utter  failure  at  the  start.  The  soil  voting  “  public  works  ”  to  give  employ- 
ls  a  sort  of  sandy  clay  and  Is  quite  dry  and  cracked  ...  ...  ... 

In  summer.  It  has  a  northern  exposure  and  Is  a  hill  men*'  ;  with,  on  the  other  hand,  health¬ 
rising  about  half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  i  propose  put-  ful  country  places  growing  up  to  brush, 
ting  on  four  car-loads  of  horse  manure  to  be  plowed  hushed,  almost  deserted,  the  few  left 
under  and  sow  to  oats  with  bone  and  muriate  of  ..  .  .  ...  .  ..... 

potash,  one  potash  to  four  bone,  and  seed  It  down  living  increasingly  burdened,  isolated, 
with  some  grasses  suitable  to  such  soil.  unhappy  and  narrowed  social  and  intel- 

If  in  J.  J.  T.’s  land  there  is  clay  enough  lectual  lives;  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
to  crack  and  bake  in  summer  and  it  is  home  surroundings  no  substantial  mater- 
underlaid  by  a  hardpan  of  clay  or  white  ial  improvement;  but  decay  even  of  what 
sand,  clover,  Timothy  and  Red  Top  ought  was  inherited  from  the  past;  homes  often 
to  be  as  good  as  any  other  grass.  If  Tim-  built  two  or  three  generations  ago,  un- 
othy  failed  on  such  a  soil,  the  seed  was  healthful,  uncomfortable,  uncomely  and 
probably  poor,  or  the  weather  was  un-  bare;  with  lonely  burdened  housewives, 
favorable  after  sowing.  If  the  ground  is  while  city  kitchens,  chambers  and  par- 
not  wet  and  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  I  lors  throng  with  servants  and  waiting- 
wculd  sow  one  bushel  of  Orchard  grass,  maids;  with  tenements  and  sweating 
one  bushel  of  Tall  Meadow  Oat  grass,  one  systems,  and  city  streets  thronged  with 
bushel  of  English  Rye  grass  and  10  female  population  struggling  by  every 
pounds  of  Red  clover  harrowed  in  lightly  means,  moral  and  immoral,  for  a  subsist- 
with  the  oats.  This  seeding  is  expensive,  ence;  with  all  these  antitheses  of  city  and 
but,  on  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  it  will  country  conditions — the  one  surfeited 
surely  give  one-half  more  hay  or  pasture  and  glutted  with  laborers,  the  other  bur- 
than  Timothy  and  clover  and  will  be  prac-  (Cmitinued  on  next  page.) 


INVALIDS. 


INFANTS 

TRADE "I 


Fruits  when  all  others  fall.  See  testimony,  d» 
eription,  and  colored  plates,  which  will  be  sent  Free. 

PEDIGREE  PLANTS - 

all  best  STRAWBERRIES. 
G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE, 

■and  for  catalogue.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  bo 
*fell  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Ccov; 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

"THE  CARE  AND  FEEDIN6  OF  INFANTS, 

Malted  free  upon  request. 
OOLIBCR-GOODALE  CO..  BOSTON. MASS 


STRAWBERRY  AND  VEG¬ 
ETABLE  PLANTS  for  sale. 

Catalogue  free. 

E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


'  plants,  1  doz.  each  of  8  best 
kinds  oy  mall  for  $1.  Circular 
free.  J.  PAYNE,  Jeddo,  N.Y. 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 


THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 


HQIII  VV  combining  parallel  movement  with 
uULM,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 


DON’T  BUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  lino,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio, 

Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 

:y;  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Baltimore,  Md. 


NO  CLOGGING.  BORDEAUX 
/  MIXTURE  thrown  as  readily  as 

iiTXr  «  Water,  long  as  well  as  short  dis¬ 

tances.  AUTOMATIC  CLKAN- 
ING.  You  work  the  pump,  the 
<».  nozzle  does  the  rest.  Graduated 

^  Fan-Shaped  Spray.  This  was  prac- 
.y  tlcally  the  only  nozzle  used  to 
-•ei-'  ,  "  ■**.  any  extent  during  the  past  sea- 

■*'*'  son  in  Cornell  University  Station 
work.  It  imve  Entire  Satisfaction. 
Economical  and  reliable.  Price, 
$2.00.  8end  for  descriptive  olroular 

Forest  Homo,  3VT.  Y . 


Ball  Bearings 

make  light  draft 
and  don’t  wear  out. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Ths  Rural. 


’gtYsTOVr”. 


Double  Levers 

adjust  each  gang, 
independently.  The 
best  for  hillside  or 
level. 


square  hole  discs  Pulverizes  fall  plowing,  spring  plowing, 
square  hole  spools  stubble,  breaking. 

one  piece,  square  Useful  spring,  summer,  fall.  Often  saves  all 
hole  washers.  No  Plowing.  Turns  undor  manure,  grain  broad¬ 
loosening  orturnlng  casted,  etc.  Made  4-6-6-7-8  feet  wide.  Send 
on  the  shaft.  for  free  book  “THE  REASON  WHY.’’ 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
scrapers  sterling,  ill. 

adjusted  by  drivers  orST.  LOUIS.  KANSAS  CITY, 

foot  and  rigid  ornot  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  COLUMBUS,  a 

as  you  wish.  (Mention  this  paper.)  _ 


IT  ISN'T  IN  THE  ORDINARY  WAY 
that  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Preecription  oomee 
to  the  weak  and  suffering  woman  who  needs 
it.  It’s  guaranteed.  Not  with  words  merely; 
any  medicine  oan  make  claims  and  promises. 
What  is  done  with  the  “  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  ”  Is  this  :  if  it  fails  to  benefit  or  cure,  in 
any  oa an.  your  money  is  returned.  Can  vou 
aek  any  better  proof  that  a  medicine  will  do 
what  it  promiees ! 

It’s  an  invigorating,  restorative  tonic,  n 
soothing  and  strengthening  nervine,  and  a 
certain  remedy  for  the  ills  and  ailments  that 
beset  a  woman.  In  “  female  complaint  ”  of 
every  kind,  periodical  pains,  internal  inflam¬ 
mation  or  ulceration,  bearing-down  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  all  chronic  weaknesses  and  ir¬ 
regularities,  it  is  a  positive  and  complete 
cure. 

To  every  tired,  overworked  woman,  and 
to  every  weak,  nervous,  and  ailing  one,  it  is 
guaranteed  to  bring  health  and  strength. 


EARLY  OHIO  GRAPE  JBQSES 


Ten  days  earliei  then  any  other  variety.  NIAGARA  ud  lMvther  kloda.  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS,  CLEMATIS,  TREES,  Ac.  Bend  for  p  e  PIIDT1PC  Prt  Dnrflonrl  IIV 
Catalogued  Mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper.  Address  U.  O.  uUnilut  ulliy  101113110,  Nil* 


With  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator,  Rake  and  Plow.  It  will  do  as  much  work 
as  three  men,  and  do  it  better.  It  will  cultivate, 
hoc,  rake,  or  plow  both  sides  of  a  row  at  once  at  the  I 
speed  of  a  moderate  walk,  or  a  fast  walk,  as  you' 
choose.  These  arc  the  main  features  ;  the  rest  are 
told  in  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Book  for  1893.  It  also  ex¬ 
plains  and  illustrates  20  other  farm  implements  of 
the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Family.  Every  farmer  should 
read  it.  We  send  it  FREE. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  HOT  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 


OLDS’  SEED  POTATOES 


are  second  to  none.  We  have  all  the  best  varieties. 
We  grow  all  our  own  stock.  Our  crop  last  year  was 
fine.  No  rot.  40-page  Catalogue,  with  points  for 
growers,  free.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Wls. 


SEED  POTATOES 


-QROWir  IS 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  A  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Farm  Annan  for  1893 


400,000 

Parker  Earle  Plants 


ecok  of  172  pages,  containing  beauti¬ 
ful  plate*  painted  from  nature, 
and  describing  fBB  VERY  BEST 
Thera’*  no  riah  in 


>’a  Heeds,  foi  tney’re  ante  5» 

8b  CO.^hlladclphiA^** 

4ft  and  gl  York  Avaatia. 


ROW 


Most  productive,  best  shipping  Strawberry  ever 
Introduced.  acres  solid  plants  on  new  land. 

Packing  first-class.  Price.  $5  per  1,000. 

K.  MORRILL,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 
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dened  for  lack  of  them — it  would  seem 
obvious  that  there  must  be  something 
“rotten  in  Denmark”  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Agee’s  very  plausible  theory  !  Look  at 
the  actual  facts  a  moment  and  see  if 
there  is  the  least  confirmation  of  the 
theory  in  our  experience. 

In  1850  there  were  about  12  per  cent 
only  of  the  population  in  cities  and  towns 
of  above  1,000  inhabitants.  The  farmer 
was  as  prosperous  as  most  men.  By  the 
last  census  over  40  per  cent  are  in  such 
cities  and  towns. 

Has  the  farmer  increased  in  prosperity 
accordingly?  The  question  answers  it¬ 
self.  There  are  evasions.  But  no  hon¬ 
est  answer  can  sustain  the  theory  that 
the  more  in  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
fewer  left  supporting  them  on  the  farms 
the  better  it  is  for  the  farmer.  The 
statement  is  unsound  and  untenable. 

What  do  I,  for  one,  think  of  it?  I  think 
it  one  of  the  most  sad  fundamental  and 
generic  instances  of  ignorance  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and  suffered  from!  At  its 
door  can  be  laid  more  industrial  un¬ 
equilibrium  and  consequent  sorrow,  sin, 
suffering  and  iniquity  than  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  almost  all  other  agencies 
combined.  To  clear  our  minds  from  this 
error  in  theory  and  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  society  upon  the  opposite  truth  is 
the  problem  of  the  world. 

What  Made  the  Lambs  Die  P 

.1.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y. — The  answer  given  by  H.  S.  to  C.  P. 
N.,  on  page  143  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  con¬ 
sider  wide  of  the  mark.  While  I  would 
not  advocate  giving  all  the  grain  they 
“  will  eat”  to  a  flock  of  store  breeding 
ewes,  it  would  be  only  on  the  score  of 
economy,  and  not  because  I  thought  it 
would  hurt  them  or  kill  their  lambs. 
Every  winter  we  feed  such  ewes,  while 
raising  our  winter  lambs,  all  the  grain 
they  will  eat,  not  only  after  the  lambs 
are  dropped,  but  from  the  day  we  get 
them  on  full  feed,  after  they  have  been 
put  into  the  folds  in  November.  And 
not  only  do  the  lambs  get  all  the  grain 
they  can  eat  with  the  ewes,  but  they 
have  separate  pens  into  which  they  can 
go  and  always  find  an  abundant  supply 
to  which  they  can  “help  themselves,” 
and  still  our  lambs  never  die  and  are 
never  sick,  but,  on  the  contrary  are 
often  40  pounds  in  weight  when  five 
weeks  old.  The  fact  that  C.  P.  N.’s 
lambs  “die”  when  from  three  to  five 
weeks,  indicates  that  the  mothers  are 
constipated  and  that  the  lambs  die  of 
constipation  (stretches).  The  trouble  is 
due  to  the  food :  a  diet  of  barley  and 
oats  equal  parts,  is  by  far  too  carbon¬ 
aceous  or  heating,  and  is  of  course  con¬ 
stipating.  If  he  had  mixed  an  equal 
quantity  of  wheat  bran  by  weight,  with 
his  barley  and  oats  and  had  given  an 
occasional  feed  of  roots  (better  if  every 
day)  his  lambs  would  not  have  died. 
Then  again,  he  doesn’t  say  what  his  for¬ 
age  was.  If  Timothy  hay  or  hay  and 
corn  fodder,  with  the  barley  and  oats, 
the  wonder  would  be  that  more  of  his 
lambs  did  not  die.  Sheep,  especially 
breeding  ewes,  do  better  on  clover  hay 
than  on  any  other  forage,  but  if  they 
must  be  fed  Timothy  hay,  it  should  be 
cut  when  only  in  full  head.  Even  then 
they  will  do  much  better  if  they  can 
have  plenty  of  wheat  bran,  and  better 
still  if  there  is  a  good  “sprinkling  of 
oil  meal,”  with  it. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  where  sheep  have 
free  access  to  salt  there  is  the  least  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  hurting  them.  Our  sheep  have 
it  where  they  can  help  themselves,  and 
I  don’t  think  they  eat,  on  an  average, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  per  week. 
They  occasionally  “  take  a  lick,”  but 
never  stand  and  eat  it ;  the  danger  is 
that  the  shepherd  will  be  careless  and 
let  all  the  salt  get  out  of  the  dishes,  and 
the  sheep  get  so  hungry  for  it  that  when 
it  is  again  put  in  they  will  eat  too  much. 

Again,  I  could  not  agree  that  a  place 
“  merely  so  warm  that  it  will  not  freeze” 


is  warm  enough  for  ewes  and  lambs.  I 
prefer  a  temperature  of  from  50  to  55 
degrees.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the 
folds  well  ventilated.  The  simple  fact 
that  they  are  cool,  or  cold,  is  no  safe¬ 
guard  against  impure  air,  nor  is  warm 
air  sure  to  be  foul.  The  manure  should 
never  be  allowed  to  heat  so  as  to  fill  the 
air  with  steam.  This  will  always  carry 
with  it  ammonia,  and  this  is  bad  for  the 
sheep  and  lambs,  no  matter  how  cold 
their  shelter  may  be.  If  the  manure 
ferments  and  the  trouble  cannot  be 
arrested,  better  clean  out  the  fold  at 
once.  A  sheep’s  lungs  are  very  delicate, 
and  a  very  little  ammonia  constantly 
breathed  is  a  bad  thing.  Therefore, 
plenty  of  land  plaster  should  be  used  in 
the  folds,  and  this  with  plenty  of  bed¬ 
ding,  or  frequent  cleaning  when  bedding 
is  not  available,  will  keep  the  folds  so 
sweet  that  they  can  be  safely  kept  at  55 
degrees,  and  this  is  none  too  warm.  If 
shorn,  as  they  should  be,  I  would  prefer 
10  degrees  warmer.  What  killed  C.  P. 
N.’s  lambs  was  a  too  concentrated  car¬ 
bonaceous  diet  and  too  little  succulence, 
and  not  too  much  food. 

A  Sandwich  Islander  Talks. 

E.  E.  C.,  Waimca  Kauai,  Sandwich 
Islands  — As  is  well  known  we  are  now 
asking  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  commenting  upon  the  gains  and 
losses  the  latter  would  get  by  taking  us, 
one  paper  says  that  it  would  require 
$5,000,000  to  pay  us  the  bounty  on  our 
sugar  at  the  present  rate  of  production, 
and  jthat  in  one  year  the  crop  would  be 
doubled,  and  the  following  year  doubled 
again  ;  in  fact  that  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  our  production.  That’s  all 
nonsense.  Last  year  we  produced  130,000 
short  tons  of  sugar  ;  this  year  we  shall 
have  the  production  of  two  new  planta¬ 
tions  which  will  probably  make  15,000 
tons,  and  providing  that  all  old  planta¬ 
tions  make  the  same  quantity  as  last 
year,  we  shall  have  for  this  year  145,000 
short  tons  of  sugar.  The  bounty  on  this 
would  amount  to  $5,800,000  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  United  States 
have  paid  us  since  1870  (as  per  agreement 
by  the  reciprocity  treaty  by  which  our 
sugar  was  admitted  free  of  duty)  until 
the  McKinley  Bill  took  effect  in  April, 
1891.  [There  is  a  mistake  here.  The 
admission  of  Hawaiian  sugar  duty-free 
was  not  equivalent  to  granting  a  bounty 
to  its  producers.  The  advantage  they 
obtained  was  the  remission  of  the  duty 
previously  charged  on  the  product,  and 
this  averaged  more  than  the  bounty  of 
two  cents  per  pound  which  has  been 
granted  for  only  three  years  past  to 
home-raised  6ugar.  Should  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States  it  is  probable,  but  not  certain, 
that  the  bounty  will  be  paid  on  their 
sugar,  and  of  course  no  duty  will  be 
charged  on  it.  In  any  event,  the  law 
granting  the  bounty  on  American  sugar 
is  likely  to  be  soon  repealed. — Eds  ) 
Nearly  all  available  lands  are  now 
planted  and  I  don’t  believe  the  produc¬ 
tion  will  ever  go  above  170,000  short  tons 
oft  sugar  ;  therefore  the  bounty  sinks  to  a 
very  small  figure  in  comparison  to  the 
benefits  the  United  States  would  secure. 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity 
was  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  American  capital  in  these  islan  s 
until  at  present  out  of  a  total  of  $30,000,- 
000  invested  in  sugar,  Americans  own 
$25,000,000.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  most  of  the  bounty  would  go  to 
Americans  anyhow. 

Americans  are  by  far  the  strongest  el¬ 
ement  in  the  country,  holding  four-fifths 
of  Hawaiian  wealth,  nine-tenths  of  the 
foreign  commerce,  and  carrying  in  their 
ships  eight-tenths  of  the  freights.  The 
value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries 
during  1890  was  $6,962,200,  the  exports 
during  the  same  year  reached  $1 3,282,729, 
making  the  total  foreign  commerce  for 
1890  $20,244,929  or  $225  for  each  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  country.  This  record  I  be¬ 
lieve  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world  Over  92  per  cent  of  the 
total  foreign  trade  during  1890  was  with 
the  United  States.  It  can  be  therefore 
seen  by  the  foregoing  figures  that  we 
are  practically  an  American  colony  now. 
I  know  full  well  that  if  there  is  any  op¬ 
position  to  our  admittance  it  will  come 
principally  from  the  agricultural  class, 
and  I  believe  some  of  the  Populist  Sena¬ 
tors  have  expressed  their  views  very 
strongly  against  annexation.  On  our 
side  we  depend  on  our  favored  position 


in  the  Pacific,  and  the  importance  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States  as  a  coaling 
and  midway  station  for  her  fast-increas¬ 
ing  navy;  in  fact  we  consider  ourselves 
the  key  to  the  North  Pacific,  and  as  such 
a  very  important  possession  for  the 
United  States. 

Some  Second  Crops. 

F.  S.,  Pennsylvania  — Several  times 
after  taking  up  my  potatoes  I  have  had 
the  patch  plowed  and  6owed  with  rye  and 
Timothy  and  cut  the  rye  down  in  the 
spring,  cutting  every  day  with  a  hook  till 
all  was  cut  and  fed  to  tne  cows,  and  my 
rye  grew  and  was  only  two  weeks  behind 
that  of  my  neighbor,  which  was  not  cut, 
and  I  weighed  my  rye  with  other  rye  and 
one  bushel  of  mine  weighed  the  same  as 
some  I  bought.  My  wife  planted  out 
for  seed  a  large  Strap  Leaf  turnip,  and 
watched  it  well,  and  when  the  seed 
ripened,  she  beat  it  out  and  sowed  it 
again  and  bad  a  good  crop  of  turnips  the 
same  fall. 
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OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  salted  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Ua« 
way  Pork  or  Slings,  Bell  direct. 

FOWLER  &  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPAMY 


SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents'  prices.  Write  for  onr 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Before  Buying  send 

Fence 

Machine, 

for  a  free  Catalegue 
to  THE  RICHMOND  CHECK  ROWER  CO., 
Richmond,  Ind. 


Made  in 
10, 12,  U,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to  work, 
Strong  and  Durable. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Ree! 
and  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Bn* 

fines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Bnckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
MAST.  FOOS  &  CO..  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


1854. — Established  39  Years. — 1893. 

U.S.Solid  Wheel 

The  Old  Reliable 
HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

Gem.  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 

E3  EST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc- 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

1).  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

113  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


DCin’sPEERLESsCREAMERY 

IH.IU  BUTTER  WORKER. 

Absolute  Perfection  for  best  quailtyButter 
Also  Churns,  Power  Butter  Workers, 

Printers,  Shipping  Boxes,  and 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

Our  new  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  Is  the 
best.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Creamery  Plan  and  valuable  Information 
_  for  Creamery  men. 

A.  H.  REID,  30th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER. 

WilldoworkoflO  men  with  hand  hoes.  ^  CrODS  Increased.  Ask  YflTlP  Dfifllftr  Fftf  It. 

win  cultivate  15  acres  In  to  hours— ^  Labor  Decreased.^*  .I  .  .  — 

— - - — — - - - ..  tSIiAl  —  Ln’t  A  valuable  24  page 

Will  take  out  weeds  and  loosen  the  soil,  **—  an  LQJUl  i,(JI,k,“The  Growth 

“While  my  man  was  hoeing  one  and  Culture  of  Crops.” 

row.  my  son,  with  Breed's  Univer-  Write  for  it  today. 

pws  anymore’ 'thorough-  The  Unir,e”al  Weedfr  Co-» 


rWB  "GREAT  8UCOISS"  dR. 

POTATO  DIBSIR. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 
:9th  century.  No  MORX 
iamdwokK;  no  more  high  . 

•ricko  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
neet  us  In  any  field.  Givo  Post  Office  and 
bounty  address  plainly. 

6,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Wo  also  make  the  Bnar 

WnxDKayou  ever  saw.  Bel¬ 
ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes  If  you  want  the  agency  he 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  1* 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  ye«r 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOOK  A  SON. 

York,  p*. 


JHE  SCIENTIFIC  KIToFT00LSei^p5> 

Warranted  the  Best  and  Cheapest  on  the  market.  Can 
furnish  Kit  complete  or  any  part  of  it,  leaving  out  articles 
parties  may  have  or  do  not  want.  fa riiish  larger  Forces 
with  lever  if  desired.  Also  the  SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILL  The  BEST 

Catalogue.  MILL  Oil  EARTH.” 


Blacksmith’s 
Combination  Anvil  Hammer  and 

r  and  Vise,  Hardened  „ .. 

Face.  Fine  Polish.  Handle. 

Weight.  50  lbs.  Weight,  2  lb. 


Blacksmith's 
Blacksmith’s  Tongs,  Wrought  Cold  Chisel. 
Iron.  18  inches.  1^  lbs. Steel. 


The  FOOS  IVIEG.  OO.,  Spi*>ngfiolcI, 


Black* 
smith’.** 

Drill  Press, 
Hand  Feed. 
Weight, 

50  lbs. 

Ohio. 


KEMP’S 


MANURE  SPREADER 


12  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET. 
IMPROVED  FOR  1893. 


While  this  machine  will  discharge  its  load  of  manure  in  one-tenth 
the  time  required  by  hand,  its  chief  merit  is  in  the  quality  of— 
work  done ;  two  loads  spread  with  it  will  do  a®  a  3 

spread  in  the  usual  manner,  with  shovel  and  forks.  Ask  y<?ur 
dealer,  if  he  is  not  selling  them,  write  us,  we  will  sell  our  machine 
conditioned  to  do  as  is  claimed,  to  those  who  w  ill  furnish  a  satis-  4 

factory  statement  of  their  responsibility.  Illust.  Circulars  fi£e.  oldest  manTr,  of  M,. 
Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  No.  3N.  Syraouse,  >■  Y.  uk Spread,,. m the wc 


EMPIRE  WASHER  FREE^r^r^r 

■  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  *500  to  any  one  who  will 
I  invent  a  similar  WASHING  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do 
—better  work.  The  Price  1*  Low.  Write  for  circulars,  price  and  terms  to 

Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  COi,  Jamestown,  H.  Y, 


To  Energetic  Agents. 


1893 
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Nichols  No.  5  tomato,  as  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  last  year,  seems  to  be  of 
the  Ponderosa  type,  though  the  vines 
were  more  vigorous,  having  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  potato  leaf.  The  fruit  was  very 
large  and  generally  of  regular  form, 
ripening  fairly  about  the  stem.  Some 
plants,  however,  bore  tomatoes  as  irregu¬ 
lar  in  shape  as  any  of  the  Ponderosa 
strain.  It  would  be  well  to  select  this 
variety  for  a  season  or  so  before  intro¬ 
ducing  it.  The  flesh  was  solid  with  few 
seeds.  This  originated  with  A.  M.  Nichols, 
Granville,  O.  Its  parent  was  Mr.  Nichols’s 
“  Stone.” 

Sekds  of  the  Advance  tomato  were  sent 
to  us  by  Frank  Ford  &  Son,  of  Ravenna, 
O.  The  firm — an  excellent  firm  it  is — 
wrote  us  that  this  variety  “ripened  inside 
of  100  days  after  seed  was  sown,  and  the 
tomatoes  kept  two  weeks  after  they  were 
ripe.”  We  found  it  to  ripen  among  the 
earliest.  The  tomatoes  were  perfectly 
regular  in  form,  of  an  orange-red  cob  r, 
and  in  size  from  small  to  medium. 

I)  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
sent  us  last  year  their  Round-pod  Wax 
bean.  Some  pods  are  a  little  flattened. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  better  bean  for  can- 
ners’  use.  The  ripening  pods  are  hand¬ 
some  and  the  green  shelled  beans  of  extra 
quality.  It  is  more  or  less  like  Ladies’ 
Favorite.  Later  Livingston  advertised  a 
speckled  wax  which  proved  to  be  the 
same.  He  lost  his  stock.  Griswold’s 
Everbearing  is  a  similar  variety. 

We  received  a  few  beans  from  A.  W. 
Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga.,  last  spring.  He 
wrote  that  the  variety  is  a  bush  of  won¬ 
derful  productiveness,  early,  very  sweet 
and  superior  to  all  Limas.  “  It  is  a  won¬ 
der,”  he  adds,  “in  that  in  a  green  state 
it  is  as  edible  as  a  snap.”  Unfortunately 
our  few  seeds  failed  to  grow. 

Minnesota  King  corn  was  introduced 
by  the  Northrup  Braslan  Co  ,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  In  our  trials  it  has  been 
found  an  early  yellov  dent.  The  ears  are 
of  medium  size,  about  eight  rowed,  the 
kernels  broad,  the  rows  regular,  the  tips 
well  covered.  We  regard  it  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  Queen  of  the  Prairie  or  Pride 
of  the  North,  which  The  R.  N  -Y.  was  the 
first  to  announce  were  identical. 

Last  year,  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  the 
plants  of  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima  averaged 
about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  not  over 
15  inches  in  height,  bearing  about  35  pods 
that  averaged  three  seeds  to  a  pod.  This  is 
what  it  does  under  ordinary  field  culture 
in  a  soil  of  medium  fertility.  In  previous 
years  a  plant  here  and  there  would  show 
the  vine  habit.  Last  year  there  was  no 
disposition  to  run  to  vine.  The  bush  habit 
is  evidently  fixed  or  nearly  so. 

Dreer’s  Bush  and  Kumerle,  which  are 
nearly  the  same,  spread  over  the  ground 
covering  a  space  of  about  three  feet  in 
diameter. 

There  isn't  any  flint  corn  that  in  our 
opinion  is  better  than  Longfellow.  We 
once  raised  a  splendid  crop  (76  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  acre)  planted  June  8.  The 
plants  grow  to  a  height  of  about  eight 
feet.  They  sucker  considerably  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  leaves  than  most  other  flints. 
The  ears  are  long,  about  10  rows,  the 
grain  of  medium  size. 

We  cannot  too  thoroughly  impress  upon 
those  of  our  readers  who  buy  fertilizers 
without  knowing  much  of  their  real  value 
except  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  guaran¬ 
teed  analyses  printed  on  the  bags  or  tags 
that  the  maximum  guarantee  is  not  to  be 
considered  at  all.  For  example,  the 
printed  analysis  says  :  “  Nitrogen,  from 

three  to  five  per  cent.”  It  might  just  as 
well  say  “  from  three  to  ten  per  cent.” 
Three  per  cent  is  the  legal  guarantee, 
and  it  is  all  that  the  purchaser  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  pay  for.  The  rest  is  deceptive 
and  it  is  intended  to  deceive.  The  seller 
desires  the  purchaser  to  believe  that  the 


fertilizer  contains  more  than  three  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  ;  more  than  he  is  asked 
to  pay  for.  As  a  rule  it  will  contain 
rather  less  than  three  per  cent. 

Let  us  apply  this  piece  of  trickiness  to 
other  transactions.  A  farmer  desires  to 
sell  his  farm.  “  How  many  acres  do  you 
guarantee  the  farm  to  contain  ?”  asks  the 
applicant.  lie  receives  the  answer,  “  I 
guarantee  it  to  contain  from  100  to  150 
acres.”  Would  it  be  wise  to  purchase  the 
farm  on  the  basis  that  it  contains  more 
than  100  acres  ? 

Tf  the  manufacturer  or  compounder  of 
concentrated  fertilizers  mixes  his  mate¬ 
rials  thoroughly,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for 
his  chemist  to  determine  from  samples 
just  how  much  nitrogen  they  contain.  A 
guarantee  of  “from  three  to  five  per 
cent”  of  nitrogen  means  either  that  he 
does  not  know  how  much  it  contains  or 
that  he  hopes  to  induce  the  belief  that 
it  may  contain  from  one  to  two  per  cent 
more  than  is  reckoned  in  the  price  asked 
for  it.  As  farmers  become  familiar  with 
such  tricks,  manufacturers  will  cease  to 
add  the  deceptive  maximum  guarantee 
which  guarantees  nothing  on  their  part 
except  it  may  be  a  willingness  to  take  a 
mean  advantage  of  the  purchaser’s  igno¬ 
rance. 

Just  the  same  caution  may  be  empha¬ 
sized  against  ammonia,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  purchaser  has  a  right 
to  know  whether  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
in  the  form  of  bone  or  mineral  phosphate 
and  whether  the  bone  is  fine  or  coarse. 
He  should  know  whether  the  potash  is 
muriate  or  sulphate,  as  the  latter  is  worth 
a  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  former.  If 
the  form  of  actual  potash  is  not  stated, 
then  the  purchaser  has  a  right  to  assume 
that  it  is  in  the  form  of  muriate. 

That  veteran,  and  much  respected  vet¬ 
eran,  Thomas  Meehan,  says  that  Robert 
Douglas  was  the  first  American  (though 
he  was  not  born  in  America)  to  show 
that  evergreens  could  be  raised  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  cheaply  and  as  easily  as  in  Europe, 
and  who  gave  the  first  great  impetus  to 
practical  forest  planting.  He  not  only 
prepared  the  seedlings,  but  undertook 
the  work  of  planting  the  forests,  and 
what  he  did  in  this  line  has  been  the 
great  American  exemplar  of  good  forest 
culture.  It  will  gratify  his  many  friends 
to  know  that  though  in  his  80th  year,  he 
is  still  ready  on  any  occasion  to  climb  a 
mountain  and  enjoy  a  genuine  forest 
outing. 


crank  which  is  moved  so  easily  that  the 
operator  is  hardly  conscious  of  effort.  In 
this  way  a  fan  is  rapidly  revolved  which 
blows  the  powder  through  the  gun  upon 
the  plants  to  be  treated,  whether  potato 
vines,  currant  bushes,  cabbages,  cotton 
plants  or  fruit  trees.  The  quantity  of 
powder  blown  through  the  tube  is 
nicely  adjusted  by  a  slide,  and  the  pow¬ 
der  issues  from  the  nozzle  in  clouds  of 
fine  dust  which  may  easily  be  made  to 
cover  six  feet  of  plants,  more  or  less,  as 
the  crank  is  turned  more  or  less  rapidly. 
The  end  of  the  tube  is  adjustable  so  that 
the  powder  may  be  directed  up,  down  or 
sidewise,  while  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  operator  should  stoop  or  bend  the 
body  at  any  time.  The  powder  is  evenly 
distributed  upon  the  plants  and  econom¬ 
ically  so,  since  the  construction  of  the 
machine  is  such  that  the  powder  is  never 
blown  out  in  gusts,  masses  or  puffs. 
Without  change  of  position  two  or  three 
currant  bushes  may  be  dusted  at  once  in 
a  few  moments,  while  a  row  of  potatoes 
may  be  thoroughly  dusted  as  one  walks 
slowly  along.  The  durability  of  the  ma 
chine  is  such,  in  our  opinion,  that  with 
careful  usage  it  would  last  for  years. 

What  we  desire  to  accentuate  in  this 
gun  is  the  following  point :  even, 
easy,  economical  and  rapid  distribution 
of  the  insecticide.  It  is  one  of  those 
labor-saving  machines  that  we  are  con¬ 
fident  will  delight  all  who  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  It  is  made  by  Leggett  &  Brother, 
301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Direct. 

- F.  W.  Semper  :  “  Guano  was  first 

imported  into  the  United  States  at  Balti¬ 
more  in  1832,  and  in  that  and  succeeding 
years  was  used  by  planters  of  Maryland 
and  other  Southern  States.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
in  1841.” 

“  By  many  planters,  castor  pomace  is 
believed  to  have  a  particularly  favorable 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  leaf.” 

- Dr.  Peabody  :  “  You  or  I  may  do 

more  harm  to  our  moral  nature  by  a 
willing  though  slight  breach  of  the  law 
of  kindness,  by  a  calumnious  utterance, 
or  by  a  selfish  construction  of  the  right, 
than  is  wrought  by  years  of  evil-doing 
on  the  part  of  one  altogether  born  in  sin.” 

- W.  0.  Eastman,  Ontario  :  “  The  new 

Black  Lima  proved  early,  productive  and 
of  good  quality — superior  to  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  Lima  bean  that  I  have  ever 
tried.” 


CANADA  UN LEACHEI)  HARDWOOD 

SAKE  NATURES 
FERTILIZER. 

Supplied  by  Rail  on  Hliort  notice.  1  can 
positively  guarantee  my  ashes  pure  unleached  and 
free  from  adulteration.  For  price,  pamphlet  and  all 
other  Information,  address 

CHAS.  STEVENS,  Drawer  O, 

Napanee,  Ontario,  Can. 


SHORTHAND  S  £“.?£ 

animations  procured  all  nupils  when  competent, 
wend  for  circular.  W.  U.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.Y. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spantsh  thoroughly 
taught  by  mall. 


BERRY  CRATES 

AND 

CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  Price  List.  Address 
COLBY  HINCKLEY  CO.,  Benton  Harbor.  Mtch 


WILL  BUY  OUR3H-QT.  BERRY 
3 RATE,  complete,  with  baskets  for 
Avis  Basket  Company,  Oxford,  N 


32c. 


T.  C. 


■  Mil  ■  f  Wl/ll  HT  "  Mna’’  noter,  Baa,  oil. 
Ml I  !■  I  '  HI  H  U  IT  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
UW  III  w'nd  and  Steam,  Heating  Boiler,,  £o  Will 
innnr,  *U°U  -?  ^ndJlSo.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

li™EraM  n°a-  T,h,e  fl,mencan  Well  Works,  Aurora, ill. 
&lso»  Chicago,  Ill  ;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


ENGINES 


SAW 

V  MILLS, 


Threshing  Machines. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


nuui  a  ncrnimnu  uuirii, 

Consisting  of  Iron  Last, 
and  other  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials  ,  enables  one  to  do 
his  o  wn  half-boling  and 
Boot,  Shok,  and  Rubber 
repairing.  Any  boy  can 
use  it  Thousands  now 
I  in  use.  Weight,  20  lbs. 
Pnoo .only  12,00.  Good 
H  A  tF- SO  LEJs  ,10,12,16c. 
a  pair  {  2/3, 5  eta  extra,  sent 
by  mail.  STRAPS  for  ei- 
i  .fi?i\.£naki'n£  or  mending 

YOUR  OWN  HARNESS, 

any  length  or  width  .black¬ 
ed  and  creased,  half  usual 
prices.  Hahkhtrai-s,  com¬ 
plete, 8c.  each-,  do*.,  76  c. 
Other  goods  In  propor¬ 
tion,  safely  and  cheaply 
by  mail.  Root’s  HOli 
I  RON- WORKER, 

omplete  .practical,  a 


jtig 

complete  .practTcaffand 
ipisi  |=,  first-class  Krr  ofBi.aok- 
IlLEiWj  mtlBBiM  smith  Tools.  RooFsGkm 

.  Soldering  Casket,  65  c.  s 

mail,  75  c.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Catalogue  free. 


wi.  Liuftiuguu  iree. 

ROOT  BROS..  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


F.  B  Van  Orman,  of  Lewis,  Iowa, 
alluding  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  remarks  as  to 
Mapledale  Prolific  pop-corn,  says  that  he 
has  grown  it  for  three  years  and  finds  it 
a  fine  cropper,  averaging  from  one  to 
three  ears  to  a  stalk — generally  two — 
and  four  or  five  stalks  to  the  hill,  three 
feet  10  inches  by  two  feet.  It  is  not 
pure,  however,  as  some  of  the  ears  have 
white  kernels  and  eight  rows  or  mere. 
The  stalks  grow  from  six  to  seven  feet 
on  rich  soil ;  four  to  five  on  poorer  soil. 
The  ears  are  borne  high  up. 

The  Best  of  its  Kind. — Few  rejoice 
more  heartily  (and  few  have  occasion  so 
to  do)  than  the  farmer  who  finds  himself 
in  possession  of  an  improved  implement 
or  device  of  any  kind  that  saves  him  time 
and  labor.  Last  year  the  “  Leggett 
Paris-green  or  London-purple  Gun  ”  was 
thoroughly  tried  at  the  experiment 
grounds  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Fine  dry  pow¬ 
der  of  any  kind  may  he  used  (such  as 
plaster,  hellebore,  buhach  or  pyrethrum 
powder)  just  the  same  as  Paris-green. 
The  device  seems  almost  perfect,  and  so 
much  strength  and  time  are  saved  in  ap¬ 
plying  such  insecticides  that  nothing 
short  of  necessity  could  induce  us  to  go 
hack  to  the  sifters  and  bellows  previ¬ 
ously  used. 

The  machine  weighs  only  about  six 
pounds,  and  is  held  in  place  in  front  of 
the  operator  by  a  strap  about  the  neck. 
It  consists  of  a  tin  reservoir,  which  holds 
about  a  quart,  a  tube  or  “gun”  about 
four  feet  long,  and  various  cog-wheels, 
which  are  put  in  motion  by  turning  a 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Th*  bubal  nbw-Yobkib. 

Hawkeye 
GRUB  STUMP 

MACHINE.  ./Si 


or  two  Acres  at  a  ulttlng.  A  man,  aboy  and  ahor»ec*nop.r- 
aieit.  No  heavy  Chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few 
acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illostrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials,  al.«  full 
Information  concerning  onr  1XL  Grabber.  Address  ManuTrs, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  QIOVE,  IOWA. 


WALL  PAPERS 

The  most  complete  set  of  samples  and  instructions 
how  to  paper  sent  Fit  EE  for  8  etn.  to  pay  postage 
W e  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U  S 
it  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing.' 
CJIAS.  .11 .  K.  K 1 L  LKN,  <t  1 4 & 016 So. 20th  St.  Fhila! 


WHY  PAY  DEALER’S  PROFIT? 

6  buys  n  $3  While  Reed  Hahy  Carriage,  freight 
prepaid,  shipped  on  10  days’  trial.  Latest 
<  SfS.,R*  a“d  "'I10-,  Perfect,  reliable  and  finely  finished. 
I  VFAftf?  bw  h®?1  raa“rial,  used  and  warranted  for  3 
|  xr.Aita.  Wo  have  been  in  tho  manufacturing  business 

Pmnny  7cfrsvan'1  ,ar0  re,iablo  responsible  :  make  and 
scllnotlung  but  whatwa  can  guarantee  as  represented.quote 
lowest yaetorw  prices.  WrUa  to-day  for  our  largo  free  cat- 
ufopue,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

uArunu  mi-G.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicano,  III. 


BICYCLE: 


TO  ANY  BOY  OK  CTRL  . 

under  18  years  of  age  wh*®  will  worw  fori 
ua  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED.! 
'  Fend  thin  »Hv.  to  A.  CURTIS  f*  00., 
<6Wik>T  QUiNGJf  bT.. CHICAGO,  | £L  A 


ESTABLISHED  I8S0 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BROS.’  "sas. 

EXCEL  A  T.T.  COMPETITION. 

Are  made  to  furnish  the  EXACT  PLANT  FOOD  required  for  each  particular  crop. 
Each  crop  is  supplied  by  them  with  forms  best  suited  to  its  special  and  changing 
requirements.  They  are  quick-acting,  and  promote  large  yields  of  the  best  quality  of 

Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Cabbage,  Onions,  &c.,  &c. 

THEY  SUPERSEDE  THE  USE  OF  STABLE  MANURE. 

OUR  SPECIAL  TOBACCO  MANURE 

Insures  fine  even  colors  and  perfect  burning  quality.  The  finest  TOBACCO  GROWN 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  Season  1892,  and  the  heaviest  weight  per  acre,  was  grown 
with  this  complete  manure. 

Full  particulars  in  our  pocket  memorandum  and  account  book,  “  Facts  for 
Farmers,”  and  our  illustrated  pamphlet,  “Bright  Leaf  Tobacco,”  mailed  free  on 
application.  OFFICE:  215  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Certain  men  are  trying  to  revive  the  old  notion  that 
soda  can  take  the  place  of  potash  in  fertilizers.  They 
urge  farmers  to  buy  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
a  cheap  form  of  soda,  and  thus  make  a  fertilizer  of 
their  own  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost.  Nothing  will  do 
more  harm  to  the  cause  of  chemical  farming  than  such 
talk  as  that.  «  * 

It  seems  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  profitable  experiments 
might  he  made  with  basic  slag  as  a  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  Germans  and  French  are  using  vast 
quantities  of  this  product— even  buying  it  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Try  it  in  a  small  way  at  first  on  grain,  grass 
or  fruits.  Its  value  for  this  country  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined  yet  by  experiment. 

*  * 

Mr.  Peet  s  article  on  page  2(53  gives  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  value  of  fertilizers  in  connection  with 
stock  growing.  On  land  that  would  not  support  a 
sheep  to  the  acre  fertilizers  gave  a  profit  of  over  $70 
the  first  season,  and  the  land  could  be  seeded  to  grass 
and  made  to  yield  paying  crops  of  hay  without  any 
more  manure.  How  long  would  it  take  to  bring  the 
land  into  such  condition  by  feeding  stock  on  it  ?  Let 
Mr.  Peet  keep  a  dozen  or  more  broods  of  young  chickens 
on  the  acre,  and  the  crop  will  be  better  yet.  Another 
thing — where  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre 
was  used,  “  every  onion  was  simply  grand.”  How  did 
he  learn  that?  By  experiment!  How  do  we  learn 
anything?  By  the  experiments  of  ourselves  or  some¬ 
body  else  !  Are  you  going  to  learn  anything  this  year  ? 

*  * 

It  is  always  interesting  to  us  to  observe  the  progress 
of  Mr.  Johnson’s  little  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Here  is 
success  well  merited  and  deserved.  It  has  all  been 
done  by  plain,  honest  farming.  The  products  have 
been  sold  at  wholesale  rates— no  fancy  stock  or  private 
customers.  Why  was  it  a  success  ?  Because  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  he  began,  thought  out  a  certain  and 
well  defined  plan,  and  has  stuck  to  it  ever  since,  study¬ 
ing  and  experimenting  until  he  found  just  the  right 
combination.  The  best  part  of  it  all  is  that  now, 
having  fairly  earned  his  home  and  a  modest  “nest  egg,” 
he  can  take  life  easier  and  get  his  share  of  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  that  make  life  worth  living. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Johnson  himself.  The  day  was  too  cloudy  for  a  good 
photograph.  #  # 

Whether  free  canals  in  this  State  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  may  be  an  open  question,  but  it  seems  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  so  arrange  matters  that  the  pos¬ 
sible  benefits  of  free  canals  are  made  available  to  the 
people.  The  elevator  combination  in  Buffalo  is  a  most 
impudent  organization,  and,  in  spite  of  law,  in  spite 
of  equity,  and  in  spite  of  common  decency,  robs  half 
of  the  people  of  the  State  at  its  own  sweet  will.  There 
are  34  elevators  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  Not  more  than 
10  or  12  at  the  most  are  required  to  do  all  the  work. 
When  such  a  situation  arises,  in  order  to  make  their 
property  profitable,  a  combination  is  resorted  to,  and 
this  the  elevators  have  done.  About  20  of  them  are 
locked  up,  the  work  being  done  by  about  a  dozen, 
while  a  rate  sufficiently  high  is  charged  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  upon  the  stock  of  the  entire  lot.  Of  course,  the 
railroads  are  in  this  pool.  The  New  York  Central  owns 
two,  and  the  Erie,  another  of  the  trunk  lines,  owns 
two  more.  If  the  rates  can  be  kept  very  high  for  ele¬ 
vating  grain,  it  reduces  the  aggregate  of  grain  going 
to  tidewater  by  canal  boats  very  largely,  and  in  this 
way  the  railroads  get  their  special  profits.  It  is  time 
that  the  people  were  getting  relief.  A  bill  is  in  the 
legislature  directing  the  State  to  erect  elevators  at 
Buffalo,  which  will  elevate  grain  at  about  cost,  instead 
of  the  extortionate  rates  now  charged  by  the  pool. 
When  this  bill  comes  to  be  voted  upon,  we  shall  see 
what  members  of  the  legislature  are  owned  by  the 
railroads  and  what  members  vote  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  or 
utility  of  the  bill,  and  there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt 
that  the  railroads  are  opposing  it  in  every  possible 
manner.  We  shall  see  the  outcome  later  and  shall 
have  something  to  say  as  to  those  members  who  betray 
the  people  and  vote  in  the  interests  of  the  pool. 


Since  Mr.  Grundy  wrote  his  notable  account  of  the 
“  Ex-Farmer,”  other  communities  have  started  in  to 
claim  the  presence  of  the  champion  mean  man.  This 
note  from  Wyoming  is  the  latest: 

We  have  a  match  for  Mr.  Grundy's  farmer.  He  Is  87  years  old.  He 
drinks  no  coffee  at  home  and  eats  no  supper.  It  is  said  that  he  gave 
his  daughter  $35,000  upon  her  marriage.  He  started  to  go  East  cot 
long  since  on  foot,  carrying  a  satchel,  ne  lives  65  miles  from  the 
railroad,  caught  a  ride  part  way,  staid  overnight  with  a  rancher,  rode 
In  on  a  load  of  hay,  and  chuckled  at  getting  to  the  railroad  for 
nothing. 

“  Every  man  to  his  taste  !  ”  There  may  be  fun  in 
such  lives,  but  happily  most  of  us  are  not  satisfied 
with  such  pleasures.  A  wise  and  honest  economy 
should  always  be  encouraged.  It  makes  the  home  for 
young  people,  it  makes  independence,  comfort  and 
possibilities  for  doing  good.  There  is  nothing  so  piti¬ 
ful  as  a  mean  rich  man — one  who  changes  the  neces¬ 
sary  economy  of  his  youth  to  the  hateful  meanness  of 
old  age.  Be  economical,  young  man,  but  never  be 
mean. 

*  * 

Ex-Statistician  Dodge,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  says  that  the  no-fence  laws  in  some  Southern 
States  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
stock,  “  the  more  worthless  of  the  old  stock  having 
been  sacrificed  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the 
existing  herds.”  This  seems  to  be  the  result  where- 
ever  no  fence  is  the  rule  and  law.  “  No  fence  means 
that  the  owner  of  a  crop  is  not  forced  to  defend  that 
crop  by  building  a  fence  around  it.  If  the  crop  is  in¬ 
jured  by  another  man’s  stock,  the  latter  is  responsible, 
the  law  holding  that  it  is  his  business  to  control  his 
animals  if  he  sees  fit  to  beep  any.  The  cost  of  keeping 
an  animal  within  bounds  will  amount  to  considerable, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  useless  the  animal  the  greater 
the  cost  of  restraining  it.  We  can  thus  see  why  a  “  no¬ 
fence  ”  law  is  sure  to  thin  out  the  “  scrubs,”  a  much- 
desired  result,  though  not  expressly  aimed  at  in  the 
law.  There  is  no  business  in  building  a  $100  fence  to 

keep  out  a  $10  cow. 

K  *  * 

The  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  opens  on  May  1 ;  May 
Day  too  is  the  regular  day  for  the  annual  inauguration 
of  strikes,  lockouts  and  other  troubles  between 
employers  and  employees — capital  and  labor.  From 
present  indications  such  disorders  this  year  are  likely 
to  be  of  unprecedented  extent  and  persistence,  espec¬ 
ially  among  those  employed  in  the  various  lines  of 
passenger  and  freight  transportation.  Already  both 
parties  are  busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the 
anticipated  struggle.  At  all  the  great  labor  centers 
employers  have  agents  who  are  pre-engaging  hands 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  are  expected  to  “go 
out;”  while  the  various  labor  unions  have  been  accumu¬ 
lating  capital  to  enable  them  to  prolong  the  strife 
until  victory  or  a  favorable  compromise  is  secured. 
For  over  six  months  labor  conflicts  on  the  brink  of 
breaking  out  have  been  deferred  until  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  exposition,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  vast 
increase  in  transportation  and  other  business  due  to 
the  big  show,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  need 
of  skilled  and  other  labor  will  afford  great  advantages 
to  the  employees  in  all  battles  with  their  employers. 
In  such  conflicts  the  farmers  of  the  country,  though 
mere  spectators,  are  sufferers  also.  Not  only  are 
their  markets  curtailed  owing  to  the  increased  scarcity 
of  money  among  the  working  classes,  but  access  to 
markets  is  often  blockaded  for  days  or  even  weeks,  to 
the  loss  of  no  small  amount  of  perishable  produce,  and 
nearly  always  to  the  inconvenience  and  disturbance 
of  general  business.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
bear  in  mind  the  probability  of  such  troubles  before¬ 
hand  and  thus  escape  not  a  little  of  their  evil  conse¬ 
quences  ? 

^  *  * 

Not  the  least  remarkable  point  in  connection  with 
recent  accomplished  or  proposed  land  legislation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  a  bill  lately  passed  upon  in 
the  House  of  Lords  virtually  abolishing  primogeni¬ 
ture,  or  the  exclusive  right  of  inheritance  of  property 
always  by  the  eldest  son,  and  in  the  absence  of  male 
issue,  by  the  eldest  daughter.  Of  course,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  it  failed  to  pass  that  body,  but 
the  surprising  phenomenon  was  that  there  were  56 
votes  in  its  favor  and  only  61  against  it.  As  primo¬ 
geniture  is  the  very  foundation  of  British  class 
privileges  and  distinctions,  its  abolition  would  mean  a 
radical  revolution.  On  it  would  gradually  follow  the 
distribution  among  the  masses  of  the  immense  landed 
estates  which  have  been  held  together  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  same  law 
remained  in  force,  as  a  colonial  inheritance,  in  New 
York  and  other  States  in  this  country,  and  wealthy 
families  held  territories  here  as  large  as  European 
principalities,  but  the  justice  of  an  equal  distribution 
speedily  became  recognized  and  the  vast  domains 
were  gradually  parceled  out  among  the  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  passed  slowly  to  outsiders,  until 
the  patroons  have  becom  e  only  a  historical  memory. 
The  case  has  been  the  same  among  the  enormous 


Mexican  land  grants  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  the  same  rule  must  soon  prevail  among  our 
English-speaking  kindred  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The 
day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  slender  majority 
which  decided,  the  other  day,  against  the  abolition  of 
primogeniture  will  be  changed  to  a  minority,  and 
another  immemorial  hindrance  to  the  equality  of  all 
the  people  before  the  law  will  be  removed  for  ever. 

*  * 

All  seeds  and  plants,  all  communications  whatever 
for  the  Editor  should  hereafter  be  forwarded  to  River 
Edge,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey. 

«  * 

BREVITIES. 

Soft  soap  making  Is  a  job  I  don’t  hanker  for; 

Git  yer  fingers  In  the  lye,  till  they’re  eaten  raw, 

Git  so  saturated  full  of  the  greasy  stuff 

That  you  taste  It  fer  a  month— I’ve  jest  had  enough. 

Mighty  bugbear  of  our  youth  was  old  grandma’s  leach; 

I  remember  even  now  how  she  used  to  teach 
Soft  soap  making,  “Git  yer  lye,  bllln’  hot  ’  says  she. 

“  Then  jest  slowly  add  yer  grease — keep  It  stlrrln’  free — 

An’  remember  when  folks  ask  for  the  ‘how’  an’  ‘why,’ 

That  the  basis  of  soft  soap  is  a  good  strong  lye  ! 

I  hev’  found  ’at  other  folks,  ’cept  them  on  the  farm, 

Make  another  kind  o’  soap  what  does  lots  o’  harm. 

Every  feller  hez  one  side  where  he’s  sorter  weak, 

Sorter  vain  of  sum  one  thing — likes  to  hear  folks  speak 
Well  about  thetslde  of  him— likes  a  little  praise, 

Folks  'at  paint  his  virtues  up,  pleasant  to  his  gaze 
So’s  to  bring  his  pocket  book  closer  to  their  reach. 

They  are  jest  soft-soapin’  him — like  old  Grandma’s  leach 
Run  their  words  of  honey  through— Do  you  ask  me  why? 

Well,  the  basis  of  “  soft  soap  ”  Is  a  good  stout  lie. 

What  do  you  know  this  spring  ? 

Carbonaceous— constipatious. 

Use  the  “Johnson  complete  fertilizer.” 

Elbow  grease  makes  the  soap  for  clean  culture. 

Who  objects  to  a  weed  so  long  as  It  stays  underground  ? 

Who  has  noticed  that  onions  are  good  for  kidney  diseases? 

Is  a  fcol  ever  an  unwll  ling  pupil  at  the  school  of  experience  ? 

A  Good  way  to  stop  the  capering  of  fighting  roosters  Is  to  caponize 
them. 

You  can  easily  plow  land  too  deep,  but  you  cannot  possibly  harrow 
it  too  much. 

Notice  what  Mr.  Woodward  says  about  feeding  grain  to  ewes  and 
lambs,  page  268. 

Oats  for  green  manuring  for  potatoes.  See  what  Mr.  Taylor  says 
about  It  on  page  264. 

If  demonetizing  sliver  has  sent  wheat  down,  what  sent  pork,  pota¬ 
toes.  corn  and  apples  up? 

You  can’t  paint  life  the  color  of  the  rose  by  liquid  paint  through 
stomach  and  then  nose. 

Remember  that  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  have  to  buy  birds  of  the  “  sit¬ 
ting  breeds  ”  to  batch  his  Leghorn  eggs. 

If  your  liver  feels  like  bursting  and  your  head  Is  like  a  stone,  eat  an 
apple,  take  a  diet  and  let  drugs  and  pills  alone. 

Does  your  Congressman  simply  get  In  your  way  when  you  want  to 
get  books  from  the  Agricultural  Department?  See  page  277. 

French  experiments  have  shown  that  lambs  will  eat  blood  when 
mixed  with  their  grain.  They  like  this  war-llke  food  and  thrive 
upon  It. 

Your  blood  may  be  blue,  but  that  fact  won’t  help  you.  If  you  bank 
on  its  color  alone,  sir;  unless  It  has  grit  and  good  courage  In  It,  you 
better  not  brag  of  Its  tone,  sir  1 

An  English  “workhouse”  recently  contracted  to  buy  bread  at  five 
cents  a  four-pound  loaf.  This  is  said  to  be  the  lowest  price  ever 
reached  In  England  for  good  bread. 

Unfortunately,  the  men  who  tell  their  wives  to  “shut  up,"  and 
act  like  “  111  mannered  hogs”  generally  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
section  of  the  country.  See  page  266. 

We  are  waiting  patiently  for  some  of  the  papers  that  advertise  that 
creamery  supply  fraud  to  stand  up  and  defend  its  methods.  Who 
should  do  this  but  those  who  obtain  business  for  It? 

MR.  Woodward  has  had  excellent  success  In  killing  woodchucks  on 
his  farm.  He  will  tell  us  his  method  next  week.  The  ground  hog  is 
only  valuable  when  he  Is  ground  fine  for  a  fertilizer. 

Think  of  9J, 006,000  pounds  of  potatoes  from  Greeley,  Colo..  In  one 
season.  A  score  of  years  ago  what  was  there  to  ship  from  that  place 
but  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  Has  your  community  developed  like 
that?  Why  not? 

Kansas  is  getting  to  be  a  great  potato-growing  State.  Two  Kansas 
growers  tell  us  how  they  do  business  this  week.  By  the  wav,  our  old 
friend,  Edwin  Taylor,  Is  now  Senator  Taylor,  the  Populists  having  sent 
him  to  the  State  capital. 

Make  more  of  your  pork  into  bacon.  There  is  too  much  rusty  side 
pork  In  the  barrel  at  this  season.  Rust  on  the  pork  means  rust  on  the 
liver.  Half  of  the  sides  should  have  been  smoked  into  good  bacon. 
That  Is  the  sort  of  smoke  to  help  digest  the  farmer’s  dinner. 

How  many  dairymen  have  prepared  for  a  soiling  crop  this  summer? 
Hands  up!  Let’s  see.  There  Is  a  long,  dry  parch  coming  over  your 
pastures  this  summer.  Do  you  call  yourself  a  progressive  man  If  you 
stand  Idly  by  and  let  your  cows  suffer  for  green  food?  We  don't. 

We  can’t  all  live  In  a  sugar  maple  camp.  Those  who  don't  care  to 
buy  the  flavor  of  maple  might  try  this  scheme  suggested  by  one  of  our 
friends:  “  A  few  small  strips  of  the  Inside  bark  of  hickory  dropped 
Into  sugar  molasses  as  It  bolls,  will  impart  to  it  a  pleasant  maple 
flavor.”  How  many  good  dollars  have  been  spent  for  just  such  “pure 
maple  sugar?” 

The  French  government  has  sent  the  chief  assistant  in  Its  agricul¬ 
tural  department  to  Berlin  to  act  as  a  permanent  attach6  of  the 
French  Embassy  there.  It  Is  also  expected  that  the  Republic  will 
send  prominent  agriculturists  to  all  the  leading  countries  to  study 

and  report  on  the  agricultural  doings  of  the  world.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  If  this  country  would  act  in  a  similar  way.  In  place 
of  the  present  long-winded  and  uninteresting  Consular  reports,  let  us 
have  practical  reports  on  foreign  agriculture. 

Here  is  a  note  from  a  Massachusetts  friend.  May  The  R.  N.-Y 
prove  a  jack  t©  lift  other  wheels  Into  a  new  rut:  “Last  December  a 
friend  gave  me  a  copy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  solicited  my 
subscription.  On  turning  the  first  page,  I  saw  a  design  for  a  wagon 
jack  that  was  just  what  I  wanted,  and  I  made  one  in  an  hour  or  two 
entirely  from  otherwise  useless  material  that  had  been  on  hand  for 
years.  Thus  I  saved  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription  from  that  first 
number,  and  I  find  in  nearly  every  Issue  information  and  Ideas  worth 
many  times  Its  cost.” 
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REMINDERS. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  an 
asssociation  founded  in  1863  and  now  numbering 
about  35,000  members.  They  are  all  locomotive 
engineers  in  active  service  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  organization 
does  not  include  all  the  locomotive  engineers  in  these 
countries  ;  for  many  outsiders  belong  to  the  Knights 
and  Federation  of  Labor  ;  hut  for  its  independence  of 
other  associations,  financial  resources,  conservatism  in 
commencing  action,  as  well  as  for  the  skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  its  members,  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organized  labor  on  the  globe.  Its  man¬ 
agement  of  controversies  with  employer  companies 
rests  immediately  with  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
general  adjustment  commission  for  the  particular 
railroad  system  concerned  and  afterwards  with  the 
Grand  Chief,  who  is  the  ultimate  authority  always 
called  in  to  adjust  difficulties  between  members  and 
their  employers  and  also  to  settle  disputes  between 
members  and  sub-divisions  of  the  order. 

X  X  X 

Early  last  month  the  Brotherhood  employees  on 
the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  &  Northern  Michigan  Railroad 
made  a  demand  for  higher  wages,  which  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  company  refused.  After  several  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  at  settlement,  Grand  Chief  Arthur, 
who  had  been  called  in,  consented  to  a  strike  which  had 
been  previously  voted  by  two-thirds  of  the  men  in  the 
company’s  employ.  To  compel  the  company  to  grant 
its  members’  demands,  the  Brotherhood  determined  to 
boycott  Ann  Arbor  freight  by  refusing  to  handle  it  on 
other  roads.  This  was  in  accordance  with  Rule  12  of 
the  organization’s  constitution,  which  in  case  of  a 
regularly  ordered  strike,  forbids,  under  penalty  of 
expulsion,  any  member  on  a  connecting  road  to  handle 
the  property  of  the  recalcitrant  line  or  system  until 
the  grievance  at  issue  has  been  amicably  settled. 
When  therefore  the  Brotherhood  employees  of  the 
other  roads  running  through  Toledo,  Ohio,  refused  to 
handle  the  Ann  Arbor  freight  cars,  the  aggrieved  com¬ 
pany  appealed  to  Judge  Ricks  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  West¬ 
ern  Division,  for  an  injunction  to  compel  the  other 
roads  to  handle  its  freight  and  cars  under  the  third 
section  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  which 
forbids  any  unreasonable  discrimination  by  a  railroad 
against  any  person,  corporation,  location,  or  class  of 
freight  to  be  transported  from  one  State  to  another. 

X  X  X 

In  the  injunction,  which  was  promptly  granted  on 
March  11,  the  defendants,  their  agents  and  employees 
were  enjoined  “  to  refrain  from  refusing  to  handle  ” 
the  objectionable  goods.  This  injunction  was  diso¬ 
beyed,  and  on  March  18,  the  Court  held  eight  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Brotherhood  to  trial  for  contempt.  In  ad- 
drefsing  the  prisoners  Judge  Ricks  laid  down  the  law 
to  the  effect  that  railroad  employees  are  not  free  to 
leave  their  employment  at  will;  but  can  do  so  only 
after  having  given  due  notice;  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  handle  the  Ann  Arbor  cars  while  they  re¬ 
mained  in  the  service  of  their  employers  because  the 
latter,  as  common  carriers,  were  bound  to  receive  and 
haul  such  cars  The  novel  features  of  the  procedure 
are,  first,  the  injunction  ordering  employees  to  do  a 
specific  work,  and,  second,  the  decision  that  they  can¬ 
not  end  their  employment  at  will. 

X  X  X 

Such  a  law  has  never  been  enacted  by  Congress  or 
any  State  Legislature  and  has  never  before  been  pro¬ 
claimed  by  a  Court.  It  has  always  been  supposed 
that,  unless  bound  by  special  contract,  railroad  em¬ 
ployees,  in  common  with  other  wage  earners,  had  the 
right  to  quit  work  at  will,  either  as  individuals  or  as 
a  body  without  notice,  just  as  it  has  been  the  supposed 
right  of  masters  to  discharge  individuals  or  lock  out 
bodies  without  notice.  In  all  our  strikes  and  labor 
troubles,  this  principle  has  been  universally  recog¬ 
nized  by  employers  and  employees  as  well  as  by  the 
public  and  by  the  Courts,  and  there  is  a  widespread 
impression  that  any  change  should  be  made  by  the 
people  themselves  through  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  or  the  State  Legislatures.  Anyhow  the 
principle  involved  is  too  novel  and  important  to  be 
decided  by  a  single  judge  of  a  lower  Federal  Court  ; 
and  an  authoritative  declaration  on  the  matter  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  will  alone  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  to  that  tribunal  of  final  arbitrament  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  to  be  made  at  once. 

X  X  X 

On  April  3,  the  eight  men  held  for  contempt  of  court 
appeared  before  United  States  Judges  Ricks  and  Taft 
at  Toledo,  0.  Seven  were  discharged  and  the  eighth 
was  fined  $50  and  costs,  but  has  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  decided  that  while 
“  one  or  more  employees  may  lawfully  quit  their  em¬ 
ployer’s  service  at  will,  a  combination  of  a  number  of 
them  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  public 


and  oppressing  employers  by  unjustly  subjecting  them 
to  the  power  of  the  confederates  for  extortion  or  mis¬ 
chief,  is  criminal.”  The  seven  were  acquitted  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  resigned  from  the  company’s  ser¬ 
vice  before  they  refused  to  handle  Ann  Arbor  freight, 
and  the  other  was  held  on  the  ground  that  without  re¬ 
signing,  he  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  employers 
to  move  the  boycotted  cars  after  the  Court  had  for¬ 
bidden  the  men  to  observe  the  boycott.  The  Court 
also  enjoins  Arthur,  forbidding  him  to  order  a  boy¬ 
cott,  or  in  any  way  enforce  Rule  12  of  the  Brotherhood, 
which  directs  members  not  to  haul  freight  from  a  road 
against  which  Brotherhood  men  are  striking.  Indeed 
it  goes  further  and  declares  that  “  the  existence  and 
enforcement  of  Rule  12,  under  their  existing  laws, 
make  the  whole  Brotherhood  a  criminal  conspiracy 
against  the  laws  of  their  country.” 

X  X  X 

There  are  several  European  breeds  of  cattle  that 
have  not  yet  been  popularized  in  this  country.  Have 
we  need  of  more  breeds  here  ?  Would  it  be  possible 
to  create  a  “boom”  for  a  breed  at  present  unknown  ? 
The  time  when  gambling  in  cattle  prices  (such  as  was 
virtually  done  when  the  Short-horns  and  Jerseys  were 
pushed  to  such  extreme  figures)  has  gone  forever. 
There  is,  however,  in  this  great  country  of  ours  a 
place  for  any  breed  of  cattle  that  has  merit  enough  to 
win  a  special  place  for  itself  abroad.  The  following 
letter  from  a  German  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives 
an  idea  of  the  next  new  thing  in  cattle  breeding  that 
may  be  expected  : 

I  am  a  German  farming  my  own  property  and  engaged  In  breeding 
the  Slmmenthal  cattle,  a  general  purpose  breed  whose  merits  are 
widely  acknowledged,  as  the  annual  sales  of  over  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  pedigreed  stock  by  the  members  of  our  breeders  association 
shows.  1  have  visited  the  United  States  several  times  and  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  our  cattle  would  soon  find  favor  with  a  certain  and 
increasing  class  of  farmers,  but  I  have  failed  to  make  a  connection 
that  would  enable  me  to  Introduce  It.  1  had  contemplated  sending  an 
exhibit  to  the  World’s  Fair,  but  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  Is 
lurking  around  In  adjoining  countries  has  made  this  too  risky.  I  now 
Intend  establishing  a  herd  on  ray  own  aocount  In  the  United  States. 

My  plan  Is  to  acquire  several  thousand  acres  In  one  tract  and,  reserv¬ 
ing  about  200  acres  for  my  own  use,  parcel  out  the  remainder  to 
farmers  from  this  part  of  Germany  in  farms  of  from  30  to  50  acres 
each,  as  by  this  means  I  should  have  a  neighborhood  that  would  at 
once  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  our  Slmmenthal  cattle.  The  I'  ar 
West  is  out  of  the  question,  so  are  the  Northern  States.  Taking 
everything  together,  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  Virginia  holds  out  fair 
Inducements  In  the  way  of  proximity  to  good  markets,  variety  of 
products  and  mildness  of  climate.  There  I  can  get  an  estate  one- 
third  cultivated  uplands,  one-third  river  bottom,  and  another  third 
In  original  forest  for  only  $10  to  $15  per  acre  while  all  taxes  com¬ 
bined  will  not  exceed  $1  per  $100  of  value.  The  avowed  scarcity  of 
labor  would  not  discourage  me. 

If  this  plan  succeeds,  tbe  cattle  will  advertise  them¬ 
selves  and  show  at  once  the  value  of  the  German 
system  of  dairying.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more 
practical  method  of  Americanizing  these  cows. 

X  X  X 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  times  past  about  the 
postal  savings  banks  in  England  and  other  European 
countries.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  many  interesting  facts  are  given  to  show  how 
the  system  works  abroad.  Mr.  Wanamaker  was  in 
favor  of  establishing  or  testing  these  banks  in  this 
country,  but  Congress  would  never  consent  to  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  purpose.  The  argument  most  in¬ 
strumental  in  forcing  a  trial  in  Europe  was  the  fact 
that  in  many  rural  districts  there  were  no  savings 
banks  or  other  means  of  investing  small  savings.  Most 
of  the  towns  had  such  banks  but  many  of  the  dwellers 
in  hamlets  or  country  neighborhoods  had  no  means  of 
easily  investing  small  savings.  Asa  result  such  people 
either  did  not  save  or  fell  a  prey  to  some  of  the  wild¬ 
cat  schemes  for  investment  that  dishonest  men  in 
every  land  are  urging.  The  governments  felt  that 
postal  banks  would  encourage  thrift  and  business 
economy  among  the  farmers  and  also  give  them  more 
interest  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  governed.  It 
was  therefore  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  that 
these  banks  were  started.  Under  the  European  sys¬ 
tem  funds  may  be  deposited  at  any  post  office  where 
a  money  business  is  done  and  any  responsible  post 
office  employee  may  collect  the  funds.  Deposits  must 
be  made  in  certain  sums— for  example,  in  England 
one  shilling  or  24  cents  is  the  least  sum  received  at 
one  time,  with  $150  in  one  year  and  $1,000  in  all  as 
the  limit  of  deposits  permitted  from  one  person. 
Penny  deposits  are  managed  in  this  way — the  depos¬ 
itor  buys  a  penny  or  two-penny  stamp  and  “  sticks 
to  a  card,  furnished  by  the  Government,  until  he  has 
enough  to  make  a  shilling.  This  stamped  card  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  money  and  deposited  to  his  credit.  These 
postal  banks  pay  but  small  interest— three  per  cent  in 
France  and  2%  in  England.  The  funds  are  invested 
in  Government  securities  or  loaned  to  cities  or  used 
for  road  building.  It  has  not  been  found  that  these 
postal  banks  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  regular 
private  savings  banks.  In  fact  they  are  a  benefit  as 
they  are  patronized  mostly  by  persons  who  are  too 
far  away  to  do  business  with  a  private  bank  while 
the  sums  deposited  are  so  small  that  the  latter  would 
not  care  to  handle  them. 


An  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  done  by  these 
banks  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  table  which 
gives  the  statistics  for  the  year  1889  or  1890. 

Number  of  Amount 


Country.  depositors.  on  deposit. 

Hungary .  1,639,592  $7,500,000 

Sweden .  271,257  5,000,000 

Belgium .  1,466,113  30,000.000* 

France .  1,910,371  55,001', 000* 

Great  Britain .  8.776,566  335,000,000 

Italy .  2,764,464  60,000,000 


*for  a  single  year  only. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  money  was  invested  in 
government  securities  and  went  into  general  circula¬ 
tion.  But  for  the  postal  savings  banks  most  of  it 
would  not  have  been  invested  at  all,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  part  would  have  been  hoarded  at  home — kept  out 
of  general  circulation.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  scheme  would  be  useful  in  this  country.  For  one 
rural  district  without  a  bank  in  France,  there  are  a 
dozen  in  this  country,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
have  people  greater  need  of  education  in  true  economy 
and  thrift.  In  every  country  neighborhood  a  search 
would  reveal  considerable  sums  of  money  hoarded 
away,  drawing  no  interest,  and  a  constant  tempta¬ 
tion  to  thieves.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  system 
of  postal  savings  would  tend  to  gather  up  most  of  this 
money,  which  would  thus  be  made  to  yield  a  small 
but  safe  rate  of  interest.  It  would  increase  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium  to  a  considerable  extent  and  give  the 
investors  more  of  an  interest  in  the  economical  man¬ 
agement  of  the  country’s  finances.  While  there  are 
some  objections  to  the  scheme,  it  seems  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  that  this  and  free  delivery  ot  the  mails  in  rural 
districts  are  matters  of  prime  importance  to  American 
farmers.  .j.  I  ^ 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  manures  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  “lasting”  in  their  effect,  that  one  season’s 
cropping  does  not  use  them  all  up.  It  is  a  new  idea  to 
assume  that  one  season’s  feeding  of  animals  gives  an 
effect  that  is  felt  for  a  year  or  more,  yet  an  experi¬ 
ment  conducted  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  indicates  that 
there  is  something  like  a  similarity  between  the  land 
and  the  animal  in  this  respect.  In  1891  an  experiment 
was  tried  with  16  cows  at  pasture  to  see  if  grain  feed¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  the  pasturage  was  profitable.  Eight 
cows  fed  grain  gave,  from  May  22  to  October  23,  4,930% 
pounds  more  of  milk  than  eight  similar  cows  that  had 
nothing  but  good  pasture.  The  grain-fed  cows  also 
gained  166  pounds  per  cow  in  weight,  while  the  cows 
on  pasture  alone  gained  but  113  each.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  see  if  this  grain  feeding  in  1891  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  cows  in  the  season  of  1892.  They 
were  therefore  all  pastured  last  year,  and  an  accurate 
record  of  their  milk  taken  for  six  months.  As  a  result 
it  was  found  that  the  cows  that  were  fed  grain  the 
year  before  gave  480  pounds  of  milk  more  than  those 
not  fed  grain.  It  is  assumed,  and  we  think  fairly,  that 
this  difference  is  lagely  due  to  the  better  feeding  of 
the  previous  year.  The  cows  went  into  winter-quar¬ 
ters  in  better  condition  and,  in  the  spring,  were  better 
able  to  consume  and  make  me  of  the  pasturage.  In 
younger  animals  the  good  effect  of  previous  grain 
feeding  was  very  apparent,  as  the  young  grain-fed 
heifers  were  developed  into  noticeably  better  animals 
than  those  having  no  grain.  We  think  most  of  our 
successful  dairymen  will  agree  that  the  after  effects  of 
grain  feeding  are  well  worth  considering.  That  is  why 
most  of  them  never  put  their  cows  on  a  “starvation 
diet,”  but  continue  heavy  feeding  all  through  the  year. 

X  X  X 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y.,  has  something  of  Interest  for  you 
about  Jersey  cons,  Cheshire  pigs,  Brown  Leghorn  chickens  and  seed 
potatoes.  He  Is  the  young  man  who  paid  for  a  Tompkins  County 
farm  with  potatoes  Bold  from  the  hillsides. 

The  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Company,  118  W.  Water  Street,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y  ,  are  probably  the  largest  manufacturers  of  elder  machinery 
In  the  country.  Their  goods  are  tlrst-class  and  they  are  thoroughly 
responsible  and  reliable.  They  will  send  you  something  about  cider 
to  Interest  you,  If  you  ask  for  It. 

About  Potato  Planting.— One  planter  would  easily  do  the  work 
for  four  or  six  ordinary  farmers,  provided  they  tried  to  accommodate 
each  other.  I  usually  plant  whole  potatoes  about  the  size  of  common 
hens’ eggs,  aoout  15  Inches  apart,  and  plant  them  Hve  or  six  Inches 
deep,  on  land  well  pulverized.  1  think  they  then  stand  the  drought 
better  than  when  planted  shallow.  1  roll  the  ground  immediately 
alter  planting;  then,  as  they  begin  to  prick  up  through  the  surface,  I 
harrow  across  the  rows  with  a  light,  30-tooth  barrow  that  gives  the 
plants  the  Btart  of  the  weeds,  then  cultivate  to  my  heart’s  content.  I 
also  have  a  horse  hoe  manufactured  at  Foxeraft,  Me.  The  team  strad¬ 
dles  the  row,  and  I  can  hill  up  as  much  or  little  as  I  please.  At  dlgglDg 
time,  with  a  shovel  plow  I  throw  them  up,  every  other  row  at  Urst,  and 
pick  them  up,  and  then  plow  up  tbe  rest,  and,  after  picking  them  up, 
go  over  the  ground  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  pick  the  field  over 
again  and  have  them  all.  That  leaves  the  Held  In  good  condition  for 
wheat. 

A  BUSINESS  PAPER.— I  feel  as  though  l  should  want  to  say  an  en¬ 
couraging  word  for  The  RURAL  New-Yorker.  I  have  been  taking 
It  for  22  years,  a  circumstance  which  of  Itself  shows  what  I  think  of  It. 
I  first  paid  $2.50  for  It.  and  then  the  price  was  reduced  to  $2.  I  then 
thought  It  was  cheap  enough,  but  now  It  costs  only  $1  a  year,  Including 
the  seed  distribution,  which  l  consider  worth  Hve  times  the  coBt  of 
the  paper  to  anv  one  who  will  only  give  the  gifts  a  trial.  I  am 
satisfied  that  THE  Rural  New-Yorker  has  done  more  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  than  any  other  journal  In  this  country, 
and  I  don’t  think  too  much  can  be  said  in  Its  praise.  It  Is  neatly  got 
up,  Its  language  Is  undented,  which  makes  It  desirable  for  the  family 
0lr'cie  at  all  times;  and  I  think  all  old  subscribers  should  send  In  one 
new  subscriber,  if  no  more,  to  help  out  lor  the  reduced  price. 
Sedalla.iMo,  yr‘  K* 


A  TRIAL  OF  A  NEW  WARE. 

EADKRS  of  this  department  will  no  doubt  re¬ 
member  a  contributor’s  hearty  words  regarding 
the  new  “Adamant”  ware,  which  aspires  to  crowd 
aside  the  popular  “  granite  ”  ware.  The  Chief  Ccok 
had  seen  this  attractive  stove  furniture,  was  much 
pleased  with  its  appearance,  believed  its  claims  would 
be  sustained,  and  obtained  a  kettle  for  trial. 

The  ware  is  indeed  lighter  than  the  granite  ware, 
but  the  vessel  on  trial  had  a  most  absurdly  heavy 
bail,  which  often  threw  it  awkwardly  out  of  balance. 
This  aristocratic  importation  had  not  looked  down  on 
its  neighbors  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  kitchen  shelves  more 
than  two  weeks,  taking  its  turn  with  them  in  use, 
when  the  beautiful,  glossy  surface  was  already  melted 
in  a  spot  about  one  inch  across.  The  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  would  not  “  break,  chip  or  burn,”  was  thus 
not  sustained  ;  it  was  “  burned  ”  in  the  only  way  that 
this  class  of  wares  does  burn,  by  melting  off  the 
enameled  surface.  This  was  with  the  use  of  an  oil 
stove  (which  some  people  consider  gives  no  heat  at 
all),  not  over  the  more  intense  gasoline  or  coal  heat. 

Having  been  bought  at  regular  rates,  the  kettle  was 
returned  to  the  importers  and  makers,  with  a  requisi¬ 
tion  for  the  return  of  the  purchase  price.  This  wa6 
most  grudgingly  done,  with  some  pointed  references 
to  “  women  who  don’t  know  enough  to  use  a  kettle,” 
etc.  This  being  the  reception  of  the  representative  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  on  the  ground,  and  with  our  firm  be¬ 
hind  him,  how  would  the  private  individual  be  likely 
to  fare,  especially  if  out  of  direct  reach  ? 

Certainly  one  test  alone  does  not  prove  all  vessels 
of  this  ware  lacking  ;  but  the  other  smooth-surfaced 
wares  have  been  used  for  years  under  tests  equally 
severe,  without  showing  a  flaw.  They  do  burn  ;  but 
it  is  when  subjected  to  greater  heat  than  that  to 
which  this  vessel  succumbed.  The  fact  is,  the  lighter 
steel  upon  which  the  finish  is  placed,  is  too  light  for 
any  but  gentle  heat. 

MRS.  SMITH'S  OPINION  OF  MR.  JONES. 

T  seems  to  me  those  Jones  children  might  almost 
as  well  be  orphans,  as  far  as  their  father  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  is  fond  of  his  children,  certainly,  and,  to 
hear  him  talk,  you  would  think  their  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness  the  sole  objects  of  his  life.  He  buys  them  books, 
furnishes  a  liberal  supply  of  money,  and  is  anxious  to 
give  them  the  best  possible  advantages  in  every  way. 
They  take  lesson  in  music,  painting,  dancing,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  accomplished  ;  but  I  question  whether 
they  will  develop  into  the  strong  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  that  would  result  from  some  real  companionship 
with  their  father. 

“  But  did  you  ever  see  such  a  man  as  Jones  ?  He  is 
always  so  rushed  with  his  work  that  he  scarcely  takes 
time  to  eat  his  meals.  Talk  of  social  intercourse  with 
his  family  ?  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  he  does  not 
spend  an  hour  a  week  in  conversation  with  them. 

A  man  must  keep  posted  in  politics  :  and  the  daily 
papers  are  a  source  of  recreation  ;  one  can  read  them 
while  resting — there  is  no  time,  really,  for  conversa¬ 
tion  ! 

“When  Mrs.  Jones  remonstrates,  and  begs  him  not 
to  work  so  constantly,  not  to  be  so  *  driven,’  he  always 
replies  :  ‘  It  is  all  for  your  sake,  my  dear,  all  for  your 

sake,  that  I  do  as  I  do,’  and  on  he  rushes,  on  the  go, 
business,  work,  till  the  very  atmosphere  of  their  home 
is  like  an  incipient  hurricane.  I  have  dropped  in  to 
see  Mrs.  Jones  several  times  when  Mr.  Jones  happened 
to  be  at  home.  He  scarcely  accorded  me  common 
politeness  ;  barely  looked  up  when  I  entered,  ignored 
my  presence  entirely,  nor  took  the  least  notice  of  my 
departure.  He  was  busy,  of  course  ;  but  if  he  should 
come  here,  and  I  were  ever  so  busy,  it  would  not  ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  lack  of  common  civility. 

“  I  thought,  poor  Mrs.  Jones,  you  do  not  find  much 
of  a  companion  in  your  husband.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  sociability  about  him  ;  he  never 
appears  to  think  that  there  is  something  more  to  be 
gleaned  from  daily  life  than  the  accomplishment  of 
so  much  work,  nor  to  realize  that  the  poorest  day  that 
passes  over  us  is  the  conflux  of  two  eternities,  from 
which  we  might  oftentimes  extract  a  thousand-fold 
more  good  than  we  do. 

“  What  does  a  fine  house,  fine  furniture,  costly 
dress  signify ;  what  do  all  the  luxuries  that  wealth 
can  purchase  amount  to,  if  one’s  whole  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  their  acquisition  ?  ‘  What  shall  it  profit  a 

man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  ’ — the  dis¬ 
position  to  enjoy  his  family  in  a  rational,  natural 
way  ?  Children  need  the  companionship  of  a  father 
even  if  they  have  a  devoted  mother  who  is  never 
weary  in  'well-doing.  'They  need  his  strength-giving 


influence,  as  well  as  her  unceasing  guardianship  to 
arm  them  for  the  duties  of  noble  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood.  They  need  the  combined  influence  of  father 
and  mother  to  enable  them  to  build  up  the  truest, 
strongest  characters.  If  this  birthright  of  children  be 
sold  for  ‘  a  mess  of  pottage,’  that  is  withheld  from 
them  which  no  courts  of  justice  can  restore. 

“One  might  say  of  the  Jones  children  that  they 
have  everything  necessary  for  their  happiness  but 
their  father  ;  him  they  have  not.  Though  he  imag¬ 
ines  he  is  theirs  devotedly,  his  devotion  is  to  his 
work  instead,  and  his  family,  in  lieu  cf  enjoying  him, 
en  j  y  the  fruits  of  his  labor.”  mbs.  w.  a.  kellerman. 

TOO  FASTIDIOUS. 

O  we  detect  the  slightest  suspicion  of  reproach 
in  our  friend  F.  S.  A.’s  “  Rather  fastidious”  on 
the  opposite  page?  But  think  for  a  moment!  The 
Chief  Cook  stands  as  purveyor  to  you  all.  She  must 
a«=k  herself  what  our  girls,  just  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  need  for  encouragement  and  stimulation.  She 
must  think  what  will  help  most  in  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room  and  parlor  ;  she  must  lift,  if  she  can,  (through 
others  usually)  some  burden  each  week  from  some 
over-burdened  wife  and  mother— sometimes  from  the 
body,  sometimes  from  the  mind  ;  she  must  look  back 
to  the  time  when  she  was  “  father’s  boy  ”  and  some¬ 
times  called  “Tommy”  (this  is  the  best  she  can  do)  to 
think  what  will  help  the  boys ;  she  must  remember 
all  the  difficulties  and  trials  incident  especially  to 
farm  life,  the  difficulties  with  poor  help,  with  insuf 
ficient  means,  with  distance  from  supplies,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  isolation. 

Though  personally  unknown  to  you  all,  she  must 
feel  herself  a  friend  to  every  woman  who  reads  the 
Home  Department ;  a  trained  writer  herself,  she  must 
put  aside  this  critical  faculty  oft-times,  and  stand 
with  the  young  and  the  untrained  who  are  eager  to 
write,  and  who  send  in  their  first  timid  work.  She 
must  counsel,  both  publicly  and  privately,  those  whom 
she  does  not  know,  from  the  standpoint  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  womanhood  alone.  She  must  skim  every  house¬ 
hold  publication  of  importance,  and  keep  “  Open 
Eyes”  for  all  the  ongoings  in  woman’s  world  every¬ 
where  She  must  exhort,  encourage,  lead  onward  and 
upward  constantly,  if  she  may. 

Critically  speaking,  she  must  ask  of  every  article  or 
note  offered  :  “  Have  they  all  heard  this  so  often  that 
they  are  tired  of  it  ?  Ts  there  yet  a  chance  here  to 
enforce  the  ‘line  upon  line?’  Is  there  some  young 
housekeeper  who  needs  this  bit  of  counsel  ?  Can  this 
possibly  be  admitted,  though  not  quite  so  good  as  it 
ought  to  be  ?”  She  must  be  fastidious  for  you  all. 
All  this,  and  more,  is  the  weekly  effort  of  your  Chief 
Cook,  loyally  and  gladly  attempted.  Is  she  not  “rather 
fastidious”  in  a  good  cause — your  cause  ? 

|;WHERE  ART,  NOT  FASHION,  IS  STUDIED. 

T  is  an  open  secret  that  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
community  at  large  now  asks  anxiously,  “  Do 
you  think  that  crinoline  will  really  be  worn  ?”  and 
cries  dubiously,  “  I  don't  think  those  big  skirts  are  a 
bit  pretty,  but  I  suppose  I  must  wear  them  or  be  out 
of  style.”  But  while  this  is  the  case  with  the  major¬ 
ity,  there  is  a  little  body  of  women  in  Chicago  who 
are  serenely  untroubled,  because  they  do  not  try  to 
follow  any  fashion  whatever,  but  only  to  wear  what 
is  most  suitable  to  each  individual. 

In  1888  that  admirable  association,  foremost  in  our 
city  in  philanthrophy  and  in  all  that  constitutes 
earnest  advancement  towards  a  broader  life,  mental, 
moral,  physical — I  refer  to  the  Chicago  Woman’s 
Club — adopted  reform  in  dressing  as  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Home  Department,  and  established  the  “Society 
for  Physical  Culture  and  Correct  Dress.”  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  300  members  were  enrolled,  (dues  $1 
a  year,  entrance  fee,  $2.)  Its  object  is  to  realize  the 
highest  possible  physical  perfection,  expressing  it  in 
dress,  and  to  lead  its  members  to  give  each  other 
mutual  help  in  this  by  meeting,  by  conversation,  by 
criticism.  As  no  two  individuals  are  alike,  no  one 
should  copy  another’s  dress,  but  strive,  by  study  of 
the  best  models,  to  evolve  a  garb  becoming  to  herself. 

Each  member  is  requested  to  study  statuary,  Venus 
de  Milo,  and  other  perfect  nude  figures,  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with,  and  full  of  admiration  for  true 
proportions — keeping  a  photograph  by  her  constantly 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  then  to  make  her  own 
body  like  these  models  by  exercise,  by  diet,  by  every 
healthful  process.  By  every  device  of  art,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  she  is  to  endeavor  to  seem  to  possess  these  con¬ 
tours,  and  to  provide  such  clothing  as  will  enhance 
the  good  or  conceal  the  incomplete  proportions. 


Many  of  the  members  have  really  attained  such 
love  for  the  admirable  that  they  look  upon  the  small 
waist  as  a  deformity,  to  be  concealed  by  a  folded 
towel  rather  than  revealed  by  close  gowns,  stays  and 
whalebones.  There  are  no  set  fashions  as  to  outward 
attire,  but  robes  are  fashioned,  or  draped,  upon  a 
loose  gown  form  which  resembles  a  Princess  dress  cut 
large.  For  underwear  in  winter,  no  skirts  are  worn, 
but  instead  equestrian  tights,  in  wool  and  cotton,  also 
silk,  which  come  in  knee  and  ankle  lengths,  with  feet, 
and  in  all  colors,  though  black  is  generally  preferred. 
Beneath  this  is  worn  a  full  union  suit  of  wool.  The 
Flint  waist,  or  Equipoise,  without  steels  or  bones, 
buttoned  in  front,  is  added  ;  and  the  Newell  bust  sup¬ 
porter,  which  resembles  the  old-fashioned  hair-cloth 
bust,  but  is  cut  to  fit  and  provided  with  shoulder 
straps  and  skirt  straps,  so  as  to  leave  the  important 
portions  of  the  anatomy  free  from  all  pressure.  These 
are  the  most  important  articles  worn  by  correct  dress 
disciples,  and  I  can  testify  from  experience,  to  their 
delightful  warmth,  freedom,  lightness.  For  summer 
a  light  skirt  is  worn  attached  to  its  own  waist — for 
that  is  insisted  upon — no  clothing  shall  be  suspended 
from  the  hips,  but  from  the  shoulders  alone. 

“  Well,  aren’t  they  a  queerly  dressed,  slovenly-look- 
ing  set  of  women  ?” 

People  who  ask  this  will  have  opportunity  at  the 
World’s  Fair  to  decide  for  themselves,  for  a  full  ex¬ 
hibit  of  all  kinds  of  correct  dress  is  to  be  shown  ; 
meanwhile  we,  who  are  emancipated  from  the  thrall 
of  fashion,  go  cheerily  on,  not  caring  whether  hoops 
come  or  go,  whether  tight  sleeves  or  balloons  for  the 
arms,  are  worn.  We  can  serenely  wear  old  dresses  if 
they  are  becoming,  and  rest  assured  that  our  own 
long-misused  muscles  will  now  do  their  duty  in  giving 
grace  of  movement  and  health.  . 

But  do  we  not  sometimes  fail  in  achieving  grace 
and  beauty  in  our  individual  gowns  ?  Assuredly ; 
but  the  effort  counts  for  something,  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  it  must  prevail.  A.  d.  w. 

DELIGHT  IN  HOME  STUDIES. 

HIDE  reading  the  home  department  of  The 
Rural,  I  am  reminded  of  many  things  in  my 
owp  experience.  One  of  the  younger  ones  in  a  large 
family,  when  the  as  yet  undeveloped  district  school 
furnished  nearly  the  only  moans  of  education,  I  had 
the  benefit  of  home  study.  The  good  elder  brother,  a 
natural  student,  procured  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Lincoln’s 
Botany  and  commenced  the  study  of  it,  vigorously  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  younger  ones.  What  a  new  world  opened 
before  us  as  we  searched  for  flowers  to  analyze  and 
press.  The  similarity  in  the  construction  of  flowers, 
the  varying  shapes  of  the  leaves  and  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  grew  on  their  stems,  and  their 
classification  were  all  sources  of  entertainment  to  us  ; 
and  we  soon  became  familiar  with  all  the  wild  flowers 
of  our  section.  One  memorable  day  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Academy  came  home  with  the  brother, 
ne  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  but  had  never  seen 
all  the  wild  flowers  growing  in  our  locality. 

We  promptly  organized  a  picnic  to  help  him  procure 
some  specimens,  and  led  the  way  to  a  swamp  where, 
among  other  plants,  the  Sidesaddle  flower  blooms  in 
all  its  rare  beauty.  The  pleasure  of  the  professor  at 
seeing  this  for  the  first  time  was  so  great  that  he 
nearly  executed  a  war  dance  around  it  before  trans¬ 
ferring  it,  root  and  all,  to  his  basket. 

We  never  forgot  the  pleasure  of  that  day  ;  our  guest 
told  us  so  many  new  and  curious  things  about  the 
habits  of  plants,  and  we  were  quite  proud  to  think 
that  we  had  of  ourselves  acquired  enough  knowledge 
of  botany  to  be  able  to  understand  it  all.  In  the  pleas¬ 
ant  school  years  which  followed  afterwards,  we  found 
that  our  home  studies  had  been  of  great  value  to  us. 
No  student  who  has  gained  even  a  superficial  know  1- 
edge  of  any  subject  in  the  freedom  of  the  country 
home  can  ever  be  crowded  into  that  monotonous  groove 
in  which  so  many  are  allowed  to  run  their  school 
career.  aunt  rachel. 

One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  in 
any  part  of  North  America  after  you  have  written 
your  name  on  the  corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla 
MThen  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

AN  ACROSTIC. 

The  Rcrai,  New-Yohker,  the  oldest  and  best 
Homemaker  and  helper  for  East  and  for  West ! 

Each  week  as  It  comes  to  our  cottage  and  farm, 
Renewing  our  faith  In  a  rural  life's  charm ; 
Unburdened  Its  columns  with  scandal  or  strife, 
Resisting  but  evil  as  shown  In  our  life, 

And  helping  the  weak  to  the  strength  of  the  strong, 
Leading  always  the  chant  In  the  downfall  of  wrong. 
Nature  and  through  her  to  worship  her  God. 

Enabling  each  soil  tiller  ever  to  laud 
Wisdom  as  seen  in  the  blades  of  the  grass; 

Yet  no  less  the  grace  that  brlngeth  to  pass 
On  all  but  who  trust  Him  for  basket  and  store 
Rich  harvests  of  plenty  and  barns  running  o'er. 
Knowing  poverty  but  as  a  tale  that  Is  told. 

Enriched  by  life's  good  things  more  precious  than 
gold, 

Restoring  the  brightness  of  youth  to  the  old. 

M.  A.  L. 

Dried  Corn. — This  should  be  soaked 
overnight — or  at  least  for  a  time  before 
cooking.  Then  put  on  the  back  part  of 
the  stove  or  in  the  oven  to  simmer  gently 
till  done.  Boiling  makes  it  hard.  Salt 
before  it  is  entirely  done  ;  when  ready 
to  serve  add  a  little  butter  and  milk  (or 
cream)  and  thicken  as  for  gravy.  h. 

Smoke  Pickle. — After  the  meat  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  cured,  wipe  it  dry  and  apply 
this  :  Pyroligneous  acid,  one  part ;  soft 
water,  five  parts,  daily  for  a  week  and 
hang  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Experience 
will  show  if  this  recipe  needs  varying  as 
the  pieces  are  thick  or  thin.  I  have  used 
it  for  years  with  satisfaction.  s.  r>.  H. 

To  Cook  an  Omelet. — Having  prepared 
the  omelet,  put  it  in  a  well  buttered, 
warm  earthen  pie  plate ;  place  it  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes 
and  it  will  be  tender  and  more  evenly 
cooked  than  those  that  are  made  so 
leathery  by  being  cooked  in  a  very  hot 
pan  on  top  of  the  stove,  as  so  many  of 
our  recipes  tell  us  to  do.  mrs.  j.  c.  h. 

Baking  Ys.  Frying. — Tf  one  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  frying  in  a  pan  on 
the  top  of  the  stove  sausages,  breakfast 
bacon,  ham,  in  short,  anything  in  which 
there  is  much  fat,  will  try  cooking  it  in  a 
meat  pan  in  the  oven,  never  again  will 
she  cook  it  in  any  other  way  ;  for  not 
only  is  the  meat  cooked  much  more  evenly 
and  nicely,  but  the  smell  of  it  is  not  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  the  house,  nor  is  the 
grease  spattered  over  the  stove,  i  b.  w. 

Pertinent  Suggestions.— Never  set  your¬ 
self  to  discover  the  faults  of  others — - 
look  to  your  own. 

When  a  thing  does  not  suit  you,  think 
of  some  pleasant  quality  in  it. 

Beecher  once  said  :  “  When  the  absent 
are  spoken  of  some  speak  gold,  some 
silver,  some  lead,  and  some  always  dirt.” 
Which  do  you  speak  ? 

Practice  the  art  of  keeping  cool  under 
all  circumstances  if  possible. 

Never  grumble  about  what  you  cannot 
help ;  and  never  grumble  about  what 
you  can  help.  h.  m. 

Baked  Apple  Sauce. — Baked  apple  sauce 
is  much  more  easily  made  than  is  stewed 
sauce  ;  that  is,  it  requires  almost  no  care 
after  it  is  put  into  the  oven.  We  eat 
and  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  ;  not  tiring  of  it,  as  we 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  flavored  in 
various  ways,  never  twice  in  succession 
using  the  same  flavoring.  Sometimes  it 
is  nutmeg  that  is  put  in,  sometimes 
orange  peel  and  juice,  then  again  lemon 
is  used  ;  and,  when  all  other  things  fail, 


A  Powerful 
r  Flesh  Maker. 

A  process  that  kills  the 
taste  of  cod-liver  oil  has 
done  good  service — but 
the.process  that  both  kills 
the  taste  and  effects  par¬ 
tial  digestion  has  done 
much  more. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

stands  alone  in  the  field 
of  fat-foods.  It  is  easy  of 
assimilation  because  part¬ 
ly  digested  before  taken. 


Scott’s  Emulsion  checks  Con¬ 
sumption  and  all  other 
wasting  diseases. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  Chemists, 

New  York.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 


we  go  to  our  spiced  currant  jar,  and  put 
in  a  half-pint  or  so  of  currants.  J.  B.  w. 

Feather  Pillows.— Feathers  intended  for 
pillows  should  first  be  inclosed  in  a  cover 
of  lace  or  mosquito  netting  a  littl  e  smaller 
than  the  ticking.  The  latter  may  then 
be  removed  occasionally  and  the  feathers 
hung  out  in  their  lace  covering  to  air, 
without  danger  of  their  flying  in  all 
directions.  Especially  is  this  desirable 
when  from  sickness  or  other  causes,  pil¬ 
lows  have  been  in  use  day  and  night  for 
long  periods  of  time.  E  H.  c. 

Myopy. —  Such  short-sighted  Open 
Eyes !  Three  communications  regard¬ 
ing  wall-pockets :  One,  the  sling  pocket, 
ancient  and  honorable,  but — not  what 
was  wanted ;  one  using  two  pasteboard 
box  covers,  more  ancient  if  less  honor¬ 
able,  and  not  what  was  wanted ;  one  a 
strong  and  sensible  plea  for  substantial 
pockets  to  be  bought  ready-made,  but — 
not  at  all  what  was  desired.  A  fourth, 
the  only  original  one,  not  a  pocket  at 
all,  but  a  set  of  shelves  Good  helpers 
all,  we  thank  you,  but  when  we  ask  for 
one  thing,  we  don’t  mean  that  we  really 
want  something  else.  “Cheap,  easily 
made  and  with  several  compartments,” 
were  the  requirements. 

Cream  Fritters.— For  these,  Mary  C. 
Hungerford  directs  to  boil  cornstarch  in 
milk,  as  for  blanc  mange.  Take  from 
the  fire  when  nearly  done  and  stir  in 
four  eggs  to  a  quart  of  milk.  Pour  the 
mixture  upon  the  biscuit  pan  and  put  it 
in  the  ice-box  to  harden  When  cold 
and  firm  cut  it  into  inch  squares  or 
diamonds ;  dip  each  piece  into  a  batter 
made  of  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
flour  and  one  tablespoonful  of  milk ; 
after  rolling  a  square  in  the  batter,  dip 
it  in  bread  crumbs  and  drop  into  boiling 
fat.  Dip  out  each  piece  as  soon  as  it 
browns  and  lay  upon  brown  paper,  to 
absorb  any  fat  which  may  cling.  Serve 
the  fritters  hot  with  canned  strawber¬ 
ries  for  sauce. 

Shall  The  Men  Knit  ? — Apropos  of  the 
recent  suggestion  for  knitting,  I  would 
like  to  know  why  those  men  who  sit 
about  smoking  or  whittling  of  an  even¬ 
ing,  shouldn’t  knit?  I  once  knew  an 
old  Scotchman  who  knitted  evenings  as 
regularly  as  his  wife  did,  and  did  excel¬ 
lent  work,  too.  In  his  youth,  while 
tending  sheep,  in  the  Old  Country,  he 
was  accustomed  to  carry  his  knitting 
with  him,  and  turned  many  an  honest 
shilling  by  selling  his  handiwork.  Very 
few  men  are  as  constantly  industrious  as 
the  ordinary  housewife,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  a  man  spending  his  leisure 
moments  in  idleness,  unless  it  is  lack  of 
brains;  and  we  know  that  the  blind  and 
the  weak-minded  may  be  taught  to  knit; 
therefore  let  us  endeavor  to  teach  the 
masculine  members  of  our  families  tricks 
of  usefulness.  sac-i.omas. 

Seeing',  Hearing  and  Practicing.— I  am 

very  much  interested  in  the  “  Open 
Eyes”  page,  and  being  alarmed  after 
consulting  the  label  on  our  last  Rural, 
lest  the  page  should  not  be  here  much 
longer  for  my  open  eyes  to  see,  I  hasten 
to  hunt  up  my  long  neglected  pencil, 
hoping  it  may  be  sufficiently  charmed  to 
produce  something  either  bright  enough, 
brief  enough  or  something  enough  to 
suitour  (rather  fastidious)  “Chief  Cook,” 
and  insure  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  weekly  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  shall  certainly  see  it,  as  I 
believe  all  the  recipes  and  suggestions 
there  are  from  the  experience  of  some 
one  and  therefore  valuable.  Still  what 
we  see  is  not  of  much  help  to  us,  if  we 
don’t  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to  our 
individual  needs.  And  our  ears  are  not 
doing  their  duty,  if  they  don’t  very  often, 
in  our  ordinary  conversations  with  our 
friends,  hear  something  that  we  can 
make  of  practical  value  to  us.  Are  we 
too  prone  to  think  that  our  way  is  the 
way  ?  or  are  we  content  with  a  half  suc¬ 
cess,  when  by  keeping  our  eyes  and  ears 
open  (and  possibly  our  mouths  shut)  we 
might  attain  to  perfection  ?  mrs.  f.  s  a. 

Shall  Not  Both  Visit  ? — Much  has  been 
written  about  parents  visiting  the  teacher 
at  school ;  but  the  teacher  must  often 
lead  the  way.  He  may  call  at  their 
homes  and  converse  with  them  freely 
about  his  duty  to  their  children  and  to 
themselves.  Parents  wish  to  know  his 
designs,  and  it  is  best  that  he  should  ex¬ 
plain  them  himself.  He  can  thus  encour¬ 


age  parents  to  visit  the  school  often,  and 
this  encourages  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
teacher  should  be  frank  in  all  his  repre¬ 
sentations  concerning  children  to  their 
parents.  Many  teachers  think  that  when 
they  have  done  their  duty  within  the 
school-room  they  have  done  all  that  could 
be  expected  and  that  parents  are  bound 
to  cooperate  with  and  to  sustain  them. 
If  parents  do  not  feel  interested  as  they 
should,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
teacher’s  duty  to  excite  their  interest 
and  'win  them  to  his  aid  by  all  proper 
means  in  his  power.  M.  h. 

Making  a  Good  salad. — Have  your  salad 
bowl,  which  is,  of  course,  one  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  salad  a  thorough  toss¬ 
ing  without  sprinkling  either  the  maker 
or  the  table-cloth,  rubbed  with  onion, 
and  the  lettuce  leaves,  which  have  been 
carefully  washed  and  thoroughly  dried, 
brought  to  the  table  in  it,  writes  Frances 
E.  Lanigan  in  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
It  is  well  to  allow  the  lettuce  to  lie  in 
ice  water  for  an  hour  before  you  are  ready 
to  use  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  crisp 
and  cold.  Lettuce  is  one  of  the  things 
which  incorporates  with  great  rapidity 
any  substance  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  consequently  the  flavor  of 
the  onion  becomes  a  pleasing,  but  not 
predominant,  portion  of  the  dressing. 
To  make  dressing  sufficient  for  from  six 
to  ten  persons  measure  with  your  wooden 
or  silver  salad  spoon  six  spoonfuls  of 
oil,  to  be  poured  as  you  measure  it  upon 
the  lettuce,  and  the  leaves  thoroughly 
tossed  in  it.  Then  dissolve  in  two  salad- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  two  saltspoonfuls 
of  salt,  pour  over  the  leaves,  and,  after 
another  thorough  tossing,  serve.  The 
great  secret  of  French  dressing  is  that 
given  the  proper  proportion,  each  leaf 
shall  be  thoroughly  moistened.  Salad 
is  served  after  the  meat  or  game  course. 

lr  yon  name  Th«  R.  N.-Y.  to  onr  advertisers  yon 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Easy  to  Take 

and  keep 
the  system  in 
Perfect  Order. 

AYER’S 

CATHARTIC  PILLS 

A  specific  for 
Headache 
Constipation,  and 
Dyspepsia. 

Every  dose 

Effective 


It  Is  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  Its 
k  attendants,  slck-lieadache,  constipa- 1 
’  tion  and  piles,  that 

;  f  utt’s  Tiny  Pills  J 

I  have  become  so  famous.  They  actW 
gently,  without  griping  or  nausea. 

► m  m  o  •  •  •  •  • 


If  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimney*,  and  then 
at  Macbeth’s  4‘ pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass,”  you  will  see 
the  differences*— -all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat;  these 
don’t ;  you  can’t  see  that 

Common  glass  in  misty,  mlky,  4«sty;  you 
emit  M*  through  It;  Mackrtk**  is  clew. 

Tough,  clear  glass  Is  worth  An*  work;  and  a 
perfect  chimney  of  flaa  tovgk  gktas  is  worth  s 

hundred  sack  ss  yea  hear,  yap,  afcmk  m  the  Issat 

provocation. 

Pittsburgh.  Css.  A.  Moomrm  Co. 


DRY  Leather  wants  Vacu¬ 
um  Leather  Oil;  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

850,000  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Variolic*.  Alio  Small  Fruits,  Tree*.  Ac. 
root**  Hook.  Ocaoins,  cheap.  2  sample  Tinea  mailed  fbr  10c. 
Descriptive  prtoo  Ust  free.  LEWIS  KOESCII,  Rredoata,  M.  7. 


SMALL- 

FRUIT 

PLANTS. 


GRAPE-VINES, 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 

None  Cheaper.  8end  for  Catalogue. 
EUGENE  WILLETT,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y 


$10 

For  my  new 


will  be  paid 

For  a  NAME 

Strawberry 

For  full  particulars  address 
GEO.  Q.  I>OW,  North  Epplng,  N.  H. 


-  FOSTITE  - 

PREVENTS 

Mildew  and  Black  Ral 

—  OX  — 

GRAPES,  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Book  sent  on  application  to 
C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  3  Coenties  Slip,  New  York. 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best, — Adv. 


Alfred  Peats 

WALL  z 
PAPERj 

Send  5C  for  postage  on  IOO  beauti-  j 
ful  samples  and  our  guide,  “Mow  W 
to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home  4 
Decoration,”  will  be  sent  FREE.  • 

Handsome  Gold  Parlor  Paper,  10, 12 1-2, 15e  t 

Per  roll,  all  with  wide  borders  and  y 
ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Papers 
5  to  9c.  Will  refer  you  to  more  than 

twenty  thousand  well  satisfied 
customers.  Paperhangers’  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

Wall  Paper  Merchant, 

136-138  W.  riadison  St.,  Chicago. 

30-32  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


,1,"  WEEDSPORT 

Prices  reduced.  Ask  for  same. 

Std.  and  Dwf.  Pears,  Plums,  Berries 

and  all  SMALL  FRUITS.  Orchardlsts  and  Planters 
should  ask  our  Prices.  Oswego  Plum  and  Idaho  Pear 
trees.  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

%W  Mention  The  Rural. 

THE  6RBEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE, 

The  Seventh  Year’s 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  It  In  the  pvt. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  Send  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FENCING 

WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


^RAILROAD,  ^®™1*  Garden*  CEMETERY, 
^//N,  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  /JEN Cl  N  O* 

thousands  of  miles  in  use.  Catalogue  FUEL,  irel.h, 
»«ld.  Men  I  LL tx  WOVKS  WIKK  PENCK  CO..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Objection  Offered 

to  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Coiled  Spring 
B’ence.  The  objectors  never  tried  it  but  they 
make  or  sell  springless  fences,  so  the  objection  will 
not  be  withdrawn. 

We  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  all  who 
buy  or  use  ours  are  more  than  satisfied. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  PageiWlre  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
WalkervJUe,  Ontario. 
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The  Mischief  of  a  Name. 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  question  but  that  the 
flippant  name  of  “  the  Grip"  has  kept  much  deserved 
sympathy  from  those  attacked  with  that  epidemic, 
while  It  has  also  tended  to  make  the  sufferers  much 
less  concerned  about  themselves  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would  be.  The  truth  is  that  this  disease  is  a 
most  serious  one,  and  many  people  have  died  be¬ 
cause  of  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact.  Its 
greatest  havoc  Is  made  among  weak  and  aged  people. 
For  that  distressing  weakness  which  characterizes 
every  genuine  case  of  La  Grippe,  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen  Is  a  specific.  It  offsets 
weakness  with  strength— with  strength  acquired  In 
a  natural  way.  and  not  by  a  temporary  stimulant. 
Letters  by  the  hundred  prove  this. 

“Dub.  Starkey  &  Palbn:— In  April  last  I  was 
suddenly  prostrated  with  La  Grippe  which  developed 
heart  failure.  I  was  In  a  very  critical  condition,  was 
reported  dead.  When  the  C.  O.  arrived  I  took  It  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  and  in  fifteen  davs  thereafter 
was  riding  a  mowing  machine.  My  strength  came 
gradually  and  steadily:  there  was  no  pull-back  For 
several  years  I  had  been  troubled  with  Constipation , 
but  am  not  now.  Can  enjoy  a  good  square  meal, 
sleep  well  and  can  do  a  man's  work.  These  blessings 
I  now  enjoy  I  ascribe  to  C.  O.  Treatment. 

“  M.  W.  Huntington,  Jasper,  N.  Y.” 

People  who  wish  to  keep  out  or  put  out  La  Grippe 
should  write  for  further  particulars  to  Dus  Starkey 
&  Pauen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago, 
San  Francisco.  New  York,  and  Toronto,  Ont. — Adv. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 
Cut  it  short. 

Hot-rkos.— Several  correspondents  have  lust 
found  time  to  Inquire  how  to  construct  hot-teds, 
when  they  should  all  be  In  full  blast.  It  Is  too  late 
for  such  Instructions  to  be  of  practical  value  to  most 
of  our  readers.  Inquirers  must  be  more  timely  with 
their  questions.  Some  ask  for  answers  In  the  “  next 
Issue.”  Compliance  with  this  Is  Impossible,  as,  owing 
to  the  large  editions  printed.  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  to 
press  a  week  ahead  of  the  date.  Not  less  than  two 
weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the  Inquiry  here  must  be 
allowed  for  an  answer  to  appear.  Another  point: 
Some  ask  questions  which  It  takes  about  a  min¬ 
ute  to  write,  but  often  weeks  to  answer,  as  the  in¬ 
formation  has  sometimes  to  be  sought  In  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  We  are  glad  to  answer  anv 
reasonable  question,  and  If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as 
an  answer  to  any  such  to  be  found  upon  the  top  of 
the  earth,  the  writer  of  this  department  will  find  it. 
But  make  your  questions  timely.  Ask  them  at  least 
two  to  three  weeks  before  you  neod  the  Information 
Cnt  them  short.  Again, 'we  receive  queries  as  to 
whether  such  and  such  firms  will  do  as  they  agree, 
etc.,  without  any  statement  as  to  what  they  agree  to 
do.  How  can  we  tell  ?  We  are  no  prophets.  Give 
us  the  particulars,  circulars,  etc. 

1.  Who  Is  a  good,  responsible  commission  merchant 
In  New  York  to  whom  I  can  ship  butter  ?  2.  What  Is 
the  costof  a  four-bottle  Babcock  tester  ?  f.  w.  r. 

Ans.— 1.  Any  of  those  advertising  In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
2  Write  to  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co..  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  refer  to  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Inclosed  are  some  pieces  of  ash  bark  covered  with 
the  eggs  of  some  Insect:  what  are  they?  j.  G. 

Conn. 

Ans. — The  “  eggs  ”  are  the  remains  of  the  Insects, 
the  eggs  of  which  will  be  discovered  underneath, 
and  which  will  hatch  out  later  In  the  season  If  un¬ 
disturbed.  “They  ”  are  what  are  generally  known 
as  scale  Insects,  or  scale  lice.  They  Injure  the  trees 
by  sucking  the  sap,  and  thus  destroying  the  vitality. 
Spray  thoroughly  with  kerosene  emulsion  when  the 
eggs  begin  to  hatch  which  must  be  known  by  obser¬ 
vation. 

In  a  late  market  report  1  notice  that  potatoes  are 
quoted  at  so  much  per  sack.  How  many  pounds  does 
a  sack  hold  ?  H.  F.  K. 

Ans —A  sack  Is  supposed  to  contain  about  the 
same  amount  of  potatoes  as  a  barrel— from  166  to  168 
pounds.  Some  German  potatoes  come  In  112-pound 
sacks,  but  where  no  size  Is  mentioned,  the  regular 
slzels  meant.  When  potatoes  are  sold  In  bulk,  180 
pounds  are  taken  for  a  barrel. 

What  1b  a  remedy  for  worms  In  early  sweet  corn? 
Would  spraying  with  any  of  the  arsenlte  mixtures 
do  any  good?  If  so,  what  kind?  At  what  stage  of 
the  growth  of  the  corn  would  It  be  best  to  spray? 
Burlingame,  Kan.  E.  K.  r,. 

Ans.— The  corn-worm,  known  at  the  South  as  the 
boll-worm.  Is  difficult  to  conquer.  It  Is  said  to  have 
been  a  stranger  to  this  locality  until  brought  here 
from  the  South  on  the  early  corn  shipped  here  for 
sale.  The  parent  of  the  worm  Is  a  large  greenish- 
yellow  moth,  with  a  conspicuous  black  spot  near  the 
center  of  the  front  wings.  Those  deposit  their  eggs 
among  the  silk  of  the  young  ears.  After  hatching, 
the  larva  eats  Its  way  down  Into  the  ear,  and  here 
Its  work  Is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  At 
the  North  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  broods, 
the  second  early,  and  the  very  late  corn  usually 
escaping.  Hand  picking  has  been  suggested,  the  silk 
of  Infested  ears  showing  the  presence  of  the  larvae 
by  being  prematurely  dry,  when  they  may  be  caught 
and  crushed.  The  moths  may  be  caught  by  means 
of  light  traps.  Fall  plowing  will  help  to  destroy  the 
worms  while  In  the  pupae  state.  Spraying  would 
probably  do  little  good,  though  experiments  might 
be  tried. 

Two  years  ago  l  set  out  about  100  peaoh  trees. 
They  look  healthy  and  grow  well,  but  I  find  that  by 
digging  around  the  bases  the  soli  is  full  of  gum  and 
now  and  then  I  meet  with  a  small  white  worm.  Is 
this  what  Is  called  the  borer?  If  so,  what  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  It?  A.  H.  p. 

Nottingham,  O. 

ANS.— It  Is  the  borer.  Wherever  the  gum  Is  found, 
there  Is  pretty  certain  to  be  a  borer.  Scrape  away 
the  earth  to  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  With  a 
sharp  knife  follow  the  channel  made  until  the  worm 
Is  discovered,  when  he  may  be  killed.  Some  apply 
hot  water  after  scraping  away  the  gum.  Ashes 
around  the  base  are  said  to  have  a  deterrent  effect. 


—It  Is  also  recommended  lo  spray  the  base  of  the 
?j|trunks  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Paris-green  and 
Y  wnter,  one  pound  to  50  gallons,  to  which  some  glue 
'has  been  added.  The  trees  should  be  examined  for 
the  borers  In  spring,  and  again  In  early  September. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cheese  shows  little  change. 

Broilers  are  scarce  and  higher. 

Egg  plants  are  scarce  and  high. 

Celery  Is  mostly  In  poor  condition. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  scarce  and  firm. 

Hothouse  cucumbers  have  been  dull. 

No  change  In  dried  fruits  worth  noting. 

Hay  and  straw  are  firm  at  former  prices;  demand 
;?ood. 

Tomatoes  come  from  Key  West.  Havana  and 
Florida. 

Hothouse  lambs  sell  for  $7  to  19,  according  to 
quality. 

Southern  vegetables  show  a  wide  range  In  quality 
and  price. 

Dressed  poultry  Is  dull,  and  the  market  Is  easier, 
especially  on  fowls. 

Onions  from  Bermuda  and  Havana  are  crowding 
the  domestic  supply. 

Florida  oranges  are  firm  for  fine  fruit.  Demand 
and  supply  are  both  moderate. 

Green  peas  and  string  beans  sell  for  high  prices 
and  meet  a  good  demand  If  of  good  quality. 

Capons  are  not  selling  for  the  fancy  prices  that 
some  of  their  advocates  have  led  us  to  expect. 

Texas  strawberries  have  been  shipped  to  Chicago, 
and  are  said  to  have  sold  for  remunerative  prices. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  large,  and  the  market 
Is  firm  with  a  little  advance  In  prices  on  some  lines. 

Wolves  are  destroying  a  great  many  sheep  In 
Wyoming,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  exterminate 
them. 

Texas  cattle  are  reported  to  have  wintered  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  the  losses  being  lighter  than  for  many 
years. 

Receipts  of  asparagus  have  been  small,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  cool  weather,  and  prices  have  been 
much  higher. 

Receipts  of  kale  and  spinach  have  been  heavy 
from  Norfolk,  and  prices  have  been  still  lower  than 
present  quotations. 

Canada  has  Increased  her  shipments  of  eggs  to 
England  from  2,000,000  to  20,000,000  In  a  single  year. 
So  much  for  our  5-cent  tariff. 

Beans  are  dull.  Offerings  of  foreign  are  heavy, 
with  prospects  of  heavier  arrivals  In  the  future. 
Kidneys  maintain  their  price  well. 

Massachusetts  has  asked  the  General  Government 
for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  gypsy  moth  In  that  State. 

Southern  strawberries  sold  well,  some  fancy  ones 
going  for  as  high  as  25  cents  during  the  week,  but  the 
bulk  sold  within  the  range  of  o  ir  quotations. 

Fires  have  destroyed  large  areas  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  turpentine  orchards,  thousands  of  barrels  of 
turpentine  and  resin  being  burned.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  ruined,  and  some  entire  villages  have 
been  destroyed. 

( Continued  an  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 

ROSES 

HARDY  AND  TENDER. 

Over  300  Varieties  to  Select  From. 

Superb  plants  of  Hybrid  l’erpetuals, 
leading  varieties  budded  on  Manettl — 
Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Polyantlia,  &c., 
from  3)4  and  4-tnch  pots.  160-page  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalogue  with  Illuminated  cover 
free  to  all  who  have  not  received  It. 

ELWANGEE  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

53d  Year.  ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


HERE 


ARE 

SOME 


BEAUTIFUL  VIMFS 


Ampelopsis  Veitchii  (Japan  Ivy),  $1.00 
Clematis,  blue  or  white,  fine,  $1.00 
Honeysuckle,  very  fragrant,  w^it®l0and  50c. 
Wisteria,  fragrant,  lilac  or  white.  $1.00 

All  are  rapid  growers  and  well-rooted  hardy 
plants.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Box  470  2.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ONE  CHANCE. 


Since  coming  to  Cornell  University,  my  Williams 
Evaporator  has  stood  Idle.  It  is  in  good  condition, 
and  cost  $780  spot  cash.  I  will  sell  It  now  for  $350. 
With  evaporated  raspberries  at  20  cents,  this  means 
money  to  the  farmer  who  gets  It. 

FRED.  W.  CARD,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PIlQinil?  P6PTI  150  Beautiful  and  rare  varieties 
uumuuo  uAUII.  Choice  sample  15c.  List  free. 
The  wonderful  “  Blood  Cactus  ”  only  30  cents. 
Curt.  K.  Plumb,  “Cactus  Crank,”  Milton,  Wis. 


»  Bogus  white  lead  would  have  no  sale  did  it  not 
afford  makers  a  larger  profit  than  Strictly  Pure 
.  White  Lead. 

The  wise  man  is  never  persuaded  to  buy  paint 
that  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good”  or  “better”  than 

Strictly  Pure  hite  Lead. 


The  market  is  flooded  with  spurious  white  leads.  The  following  analyses, 
made  by  eminent  chemists,  of  two  of  these  misleading  brands  show  the  exact 
proportion  of  genuine  white  lead  they  contain : 


Misleading  Brand 

“  Standard  Lead  Co.  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead.  St.  Louis.” 

Materials  Proportions  Analyzed  by 
Barytes  59.30  per  cent.  Regis  Chauvenet 

Oxide  of  Zinc  34.18  per  cent.  &  Bro., 

White  Lead  6.46  per  cent.  St.  Louis. 

Less  than  7  per  cent,  white  lead. 


Misleading  Brand 

“  Pacific  Warranted  Pure  [A]  White  Lead.” 

Materials  Proportions  Analyzed  by 
Sulphate  of  Lead  4.18  per  cent.  Ledoux  &  Co., 

Oxide  of  Zinc  45.04  per  cent.  New  York. 
Barytes  50.68  per  cent. 

No  white  lead  in  it. 


You  can  avoid  bogus  lead  by  purchasing  any  of  the  following  brands. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  “Old  Dutch”  process,  and  are  the  standards: 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”.  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  “Globe”  Mower  No.  8, 


SEND  FOB  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 


THIS  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF, 

8chuylek’S  Lake,  N.  Y..  Jan.  10, 1893. 
The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia.  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen:  I  bought  a  Globe  No.  8  Mower  last 
season,  and  cheerfully  say  It  Is  a  machine  that  will 
fill  the  very  best  recommendations  any  one  oan  give 
It.  It  runs  exceedingly  light,  makes  hardly  any 
noise,  and  has  the  best  pitman  and  the  best  tilting 
device  for  taking  up  lodged  grass  I  ever  saw  on  any 
machine.  The  Lifting  «prlng  assists  In  raising  the 
bar,  so  a  boy  can  run  the  machine  as  well  as  a  man. 
I  understand  you  have  put  on  a  new  Foot  Lift  this 
year,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance.  Can  It  be  put 
on  my  Mower  No.  17,496  ?  I  say  to  any  farmer  want¬ 
ing  tbe  best  machine  made,  be  sure  and  buy  a  Globe 
No.  8.  WM.  ROSE. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Company, 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 


POTASH  SALTS  ARE  NECESSARY 

to  produce  large  crops  of  good  quality. 

High  and  Low  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Mnriate  of  Potash  and  Kainit 

Kalnlt  preserves  stable  manure  and  enhances  Its  value. 

For  Information  and  pamphlets  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93-99  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


fast  selling  articles.  Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick. 
Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 


CCDCDQ  SEND  FOR 

■X  Ei  Ei 1  E.  lx  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  lllustratedQr  |*  OIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DbL  OUliLlbO 

F REE.  A.tlOS  1.  ROOT,  Median.  O. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

“A  Farmer’s  Daughter”  Strain.— $5  per  13. 
CHA8.  K.  BARKER,  Pembroke,  Ky. 


JNO.  I>.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa  —Breeder  of 
W.  &  811r.  Laced  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Rock.  B. 
8.  C.  Leghorn,  B.  Mlnorcas  &  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs,  $1 
per  15;  $3  per  (10.  Catalogue  free. 


ST.  LAMBERT  young  Bulls  and  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  blood,  ln-and-ln-bred  to  Stoke 
Pogis  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  8t.  L.,  867  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


How  to  Cross  or  Hybridize  Plants. 
Howto  Bud  Them. 

How  to  Craft  Them. 

How  to  Make  Cuttings. 

How  to  Raise  Seedlings. 


A  DAY  (farmer  preferred)  In 
each  township  selllngGIANT 
Wire  Fence  4  Wire  *»tretchers 
Fence  costs  25  cents  per  rod.  Write 
for  circular.  T.  J.  ANDRE,  Wauseon.  O 


All  the  new  plants  of  1892,  703  In  number,  fully 
described. 

An  Inventory  of  all  the  apples  of  North  America, 
878  In  number,  with  regions  of  adaptability  and 
other  valuable  data. 

All  the  New  Tools,  New  Remedies,  New  Diseases, 
New  Insect  Enemies,  The  State  of  Trade,  Lists 
of  all  the  New  Books,  and  1,000  other  facts. 
All  for  $1,  In  neateloth  covers,  In  Bailey’s  ANNALS 
OF  HORTICULTURE,  No.  4.  The  only  work 
of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Buildiug,  New  York. 

Handsome  Paper 

on  a  room  is  half  the  furnishing.  Our  part  in  the 
commercial  world  is  tasty  wall  papers.  100  samples 
mailed  for  8c.  Prices,  6  to  60o.  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


ADVERTISING  KATES 

— OF— 

The  Rural  New- Yorker. 


All  these  things,  and  many  others,  fully  explained 
In  Bailey’s  NURSERY  HOOK,  containing  304 
pages,  106  original  Illustrations,  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  for  propagating  over  2,000  plants  of  all 
kinds.  The  most  practical  book  upon  the  subject. 
Cloth,  handsome  binding,  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Ufirc  SAT8  fSHTC  CASKOT  HKB  HSW 
if  Irs.  YOU  DO  IT  FOB  IKK  BOttBZt 
#  |  fj  Boys  a  161.00  hiprorfd  OvJbrA 
V I  £  Sewing'  Machine ,  perfect  ewtiiA 
able,  finely  fiuiohed,  adapted  to  Ilf  bt  ado 
worktwiLh  a  complete  aet  of  thsJateatimpro^ug 
Attachment*  free*  Each  machine  guaranteed  fep  g 
year*.  Bay  direct  from  our  factory  .and  uvi  deAidfe 
and  arraU*  profit.  Sood  for  *rF«I6  CATilXKV'Jt 
*  CUiFAST.  T  04  CHiCAWu 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPEPTICS. 

CONTENT8  :  Dyspepsia  and  its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
brf  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  MCALYIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
jyThey  are  Bayers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .26  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . .....25  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  per 

line  leaded . 76  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  SI 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  tor  transient  advertisements. 

ES'A BBOIOTBLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York, 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes. — Continued. 

The  mushrooms  sent  In  are  not  closely  enough  as¬ 
sorted.  Too  many  old  ones  are  put  in,  even  by  some 
old  shippers,  and  these  hurt  the  sale  of  the  whole. 

Butter  Is  on  the  down  grade.  Buyers  take  very 
sparingly,  so  the  demand  is  not  large,  and  as  receipts 
increase,  prices  must  continue  downward.  Dairy 
butter  shows  most  firmness 
Potatoes  are  a  trifle  firmer,  domestic  being  In 
lighter  receipt,  and  the  heavy  stocas  of  foreign  being 
cleaned  up  somewhat.  Prices  show  little  change, 
however. 

The  demand  for  live  poultry  has  been  good,  but 
receipts  naye  been  so  excessive  that  prices  have  not 
advanced  much.  It  takes  good  stock  to  bring  outside 
quotations. 

The  Cuban  sugar  crop  Is  being  gathered  so  rapidly 
that  It  is  expected  to  complete  the  work  at  least  two 
months  earlier  than  last  year.  The  crop  In  the  dif¬ 
ferent  districts  is  estimated  at  10  to  50  per  cent  less 
than  last  year,  probably  averaging  26  per  cent  less. 

Some  dealers  are  predicting  a  beef  famine.  Re- 
ports  from  all  over  the  country  show  a  shortage  of 
cattle,  so  that  htgner  prices  are  aBBured.  As  it  Is  a 
matter  of  years  to  grow  a  crop  of  beeves,  those  who 
have  them  started  are  likely  to  realize  good  returns, 
and  It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  raise  all 
possible.  No  more  “deacons,”  for  some  time  at 
least. 

Eggs  are  a  little  higher  than  at  our  last  report, 
though  they  have  been  lower  meanwhile.  They  are 
unlikely  to  go  much,  If  any,  lower,  as  many  are  now 
used  for  hatching;  producers  use  more  freely  when 
the  price  Is  low,  and  many  are  being  put  in  pickle 
and  cold  storage.  All  these  causes  tend  to  lessen  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  consequently  to  improve  prices.  Duck 
and  goose  eggs  have  taken  a  big  drop. 

For  the  winter  season  ending  March  1,4,675,000  hogs 
were  packed  at  Western  points,  against  7,760,000  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  a  decrease  of  3,065,000 
hogs,  with  also  a  decided  decrease  In  weight.  But 
once  in  20  years  has  the  winter  packing  been  so  small 
at  Chicago  as  the  present  season.  Of  the  20  principal 
Western  packing  points,  Sioux  City  and  Cleveland, 
O.,  are  the  only  points  which  show  a  gain. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Cumberland 
County.  N.  J.,  held  In  Bridgeton,  resolutions  were 
passed  denouncing  the  action  of  commission  men  In 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  demanding  free  crates 
and  .agreeing  not  to  consign  any  shipments  In  the 
future  to  commission  houses  or  dealers  who  persist 
In  the  demand.  Similar  action  has  been  taken  by 
Atlantic  County  fruit  growers.  Still  free  packages 
are  bound  to  come. 

The  receipts  of  eggs  last  week  were  the  largest  for 
one  week  ever  known  In  the  history  of  the  trade. 
According  to  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
there  were  2,651  barrels  and  98,774  cases  received 
Easter  week,  equal  to  3,816,954  dozen,  or  39,803,448 
eggs.  Beckoning  on  the  basis  of  last  Saturday’s 
closing  price  the  cash  value  of  these  eggs  was  $530, 
$12.64.  Prices  are  generally  easier  after  Easter,  but 
contrary  to  expectations,  higher  prices  have  been 
realized,  and  the  feeling  has  been  firmer  under 
lighter  receipts  and  a  good  trade. 


FRUITS — GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  00 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl .  — @  — 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy . .  — @  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . . .  2  7503  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  2502  60 

Up-river,  small  bbl . . 2  0002  50 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  750  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  2502  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  5002  00 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  Klver . 2  5004  00 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box . 2  5003  00 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  0002  50 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  0001  50 

Russet,  per  box . 1  0002  75 

Orape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 2  2603  00 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  0004  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . 1  6003  00 

Strawberries,  per  quart .  200  40 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

.  90 

@ 

95 

No.  2 . 

.  80 

@ 

85 

NO.  3 . 

@ 

75 

Shipping . 

.  70 

@ 

75 

Clover,  mixed . 

.  65 

@ 

75 

Straw,  No.  1  rye . 

@ 

76 

No.  2  rye  . . 

.  GO 

04 

70 

Short  rye . 

.  60 

@ 

55 

Oat . . 

.  40 

@ 

50 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 4  70 

Poor . 3  00 

Texans . 3  00 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  90 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2 


05  75 
03  75 

04  25 
04  25 
O  7* 
O  7 
O  6 
O  4 
O  2)4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  234®  3)4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  012 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9  @10 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  8  0  9 

Country  dressed,  oommon  to  medium..  7  08 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  3  0  5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  0  5 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 60  00  O— 

Poor  to  fair . 17  50  048  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  9)4011 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  5  O  634 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5)40  o>* 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4)s@  6)4 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  934010 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  9)4©  934 

Country  dressed,  heavy .  734  ©  7)4 

Live,  per  100  lbs . 6  50  @7  00 

Roasting  Pigs,  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb.  14 
Pork  Tenderloins,  per  lb .  18 


@7  Oi 
©  20 
©  20 


OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  summer  make, extras.  .24 

Firsts . 22 

Seconds . 20 

State  dairy,  tubs,  extras . 26 

Firsts . 24 

Firkins,  extras . 26 

Firkins,  firsts . 24 

Firkins  or  tubs,  seconds . 21 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Ilcadaclic,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  lllood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &.  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


“Don’tTob  icco  Spit  or  SmokeYourLife  Away.” 

Name  of  little  book  just  received  —  tells  about 
Notobac,  the  wonderful,  harmless,  economical  cure 
for  chewing-smoking— cigarette  or  snuff  habit.  You 
run  no  physical  or  financial  risk,  for  Notobac  Is  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded.  Book 
mailed  lree.  Thk  STERLING  Remedy  Company, 
Box  1150,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind. 


All  who  suffer  from  a  hacking 
Cough,  or  any  trouble  with  the 
Throat  and  Lungs,  will  find 
relief  by  using  Brown’s  Bron- |  |*,aaVSrrI%y- 
chial  Troches.  A  safe  and 
simple  remedy,  long  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  clergymen, 
singers  and  public  speakers. 


Hudaon  »  Bicycle’ Potato  Cultivator, 

^)asy:  Fast  Fine.  No  nioro  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
i-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold¬ 
ing  plows  with  anus  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  file  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck, 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
ays  ‘  Perfect.’  Dr.  Colyer's  report 
_ e  ‘  Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation.” 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHcad,  N.Y, 

Fast  Fertilizer  Drills,  Potato  Harrows,  Diggers,  etc 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FKUITS,  VKGETABLK8 
AND  PRODDOK. 

SI]  o  r  U  rnftAT  lOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

,  D,  A  t,  n.  I  nUu  I  feaalulo.  l,r,kwli. 

Rkfirbnci:  Rural  New-Yorker, Irving  Nat'l  Bank 


IDAHO  RANCH. 

1000  acres  of  good  farm  land,  well  watered  and 
fenced,  conitortable  farm  house  and  buildings,  with 
about  1(0  head  of  cattle  and  50  head  of  horses. 
Owner  desires  a  partner  with  from  $15,000  to  $20,000, 
to  be  put  Into  the  stock  or  sheep  business.  Desires 
partner  to  assist  or  practically  take  charge  of  the 
business,  as  my  other  Dusincss  interests  take  most 
of  my  time.  Reference  given  and  required.  For 
further  particulars  address.  Tub  Ritual  New- 
Yorker,  or  County  Clerk's  Otlloe,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


GOOD 

■y  low;  and  te 
ogue  of  deslrr 

FARMS 


Do  you  want  a 
good  fa rm  near 
Markets,  Schools, 
churches  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Prices  very  low;  and  terms  easy.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalogue  of  desirable  Vermont 
Address 
V.  I.  SPEAK, 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans*  marrow,  choice,  per  bush _ 

. 2 

40 

@ 

_ 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 

. 2 

10 

@2 

15 

Foreign,  Medium . 

. 1 

60 

@1 

70 

Foreign,  Pea . 

. 1 

70 

@1 

80 

Pea,  choice . 

. 2 

10 

« 

— 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

. 2 

76 

@2 

90 

White  Kidney . 

....2 

35 

@2 

40 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 

20 

@2 

25 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

. 2 

00 

@ 

— 

Bags,  per  bush . 

. 1 

95 

@ 

— 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 

. 2 

35 

@ 

— 

astern  factory,  firkins . 19  ©20 

Tubs . 17  ©20 

NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Pennsylvania,  extras,  per  lb  ....31  @— 

Western,  separator,  extras . 31  @— 

Western,  first . 28  @99 

Western,  seconds . 26  @27 

Western,  third .  24  @25 

"tate  dairy,  half-fiikln  tubs,  extraj . 28  @29 

First . 36  @28 

Seconds . 25  @25)4 

Thirds . 22  @23 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 24  @25 

Seconds . 22  @23 

Thirds  . 19  @20 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 18  @19 

Western  factory,  extras . 23  @24 

Firsts . 21  @23 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . . . 17  @18 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  00  @  9  00 

Havana . 5  00  @  700 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 160  @  190 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 1  60  @  1  75 

German,  per  112-lb  sack .  T5  @  136 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00  @  8  50 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  76  @  — 

State  and  Mlahlgan,  bulk,  180  lbs  ...  .2  25  @  2  60 
Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180  lbs  .  .1  75  @  2  00 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich  ,  bulk,  180  lbs. .  .2  00  @  2  25 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  .2  00  @  2  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 150  @176 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 4  50  @  600 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 3  50  @  4  00 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  00  @  3  50 


EUREKA  STEEL  MILL 


[gearing 

I  INCLOSED. 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  made.  Our  Four- 
Cornered,  Patent  Tu¬ 
bular  Steel  Tower  Is  a 
winner.  The  Strongest 
Tower  made.  Tanks  and 
Pumps  of  all  descriptions.  540 
years’  experience  In  the  Wind 
Mill  business. 

SMITH  &.  POMEROY, 
Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  6  @  6)4 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  534®  — 

Common  self  working .  5  @  5)4 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  . 5)4@  — 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  fall  cream,  fall  made,  colored, 

fancy, . 11)4@12 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 11)4@12 

Full  cream,  choice . ll)t@1134 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 1034  @11)4 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9)4®l0)4 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  9)4@10 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Part  skims,  choice . 9  @  9)4 

Part  skims,  prime . . . 8)4 @  9 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6j*@  8 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @7 

Full  skims .  1  @2 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @  1)4 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  16  @— 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra .  1534  @16 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime..  15  @16 

Duck . 26  @27 

GoOBe .  ..40  @45 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 10)4@11 

Choice .  9>4@10 

Prime .  9  @  9)4 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced .  534©  0)4 

N.  Y.  Slate,  quartered .  6)i@  6)4 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy .  6)4®  7 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice .  6  @6)4 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  6  @— 

Chopped .  2)4®  234 

Cores  and  skins .  1)4®  134 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 15  @— 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 18)4@14 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 12  @13 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . .  9  @11 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 25  @— 

Sun-dried . 23  @24 

Cherries . 15  @18 

Huckleberries . 11  @— 

Blackberries .  6)4@  7 

1891 .  634®  8)4 

Apricots.  California . 15  @17 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 11  @15 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Damson . . .  —  @— 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 76  @82 

Rye . 56  @68 

Barley . 60  @96 

Buckwheat . 51  @64 

Corn . 48  @66 

Oats . 86Y  '48 


F°I\8£$T 


H*yfF£syes 

[steel  presses!) 
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— . i  SELF  FEEDER  — 

Addins 

-  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY*  N.Y1 


culture,  Braintree,  Vermont# 


rnn  C1I  C  South  Georgia  Farm.— Good  for 
rUll  OALC  TRUCK,  FRUIT  AND  STOCK;  82 
acres,  1)4  mile  from  tho  Blackshear  lilt.  Depot. 
Address  W.  R.  ANDREWS,  Kufaula,  Ala. 


GLUEHOIT  Land  issooiatisn, 

Offers  000  oholce  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  salt  purchasers.  Free 
clronlar 


“  CIIUUV  Q I II C  n  Fine  Virginia  Grass  and  Stock 
ounn  I  Glut.  Farm,  near  large  city;  737 
acres;  300  In  cultivation,  267  in  grass,  180  In  wood¬ 
land;  100  acres  are  fine  river  bottoms.  Absolutely 
Inexhaustible;  uplands  rich ;  farm  well  fenced  and 
watered.  Nloe  residence  on  commanding  situation; 
eminently  healthy;  ample  outbuildings,  everything 
In  good  repair.  Average  20  per  cent  net  profit  an¬ 
nually.  Price  $13,000 

W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston  Va. 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean.  II  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  Jive 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Chucjhlb  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J, 

Jk  CTUAJI  A  DR.  TAFT’S  ASTHMALENB 

A u  I  IT  IwD  #\-pi||||;||>icver  fails;  send  115  your 
address,  wc  will  mail  trial  Uwlltlf  Iiottlk  CTE^ET  If 

THtDB. TAFT  BROS.  M.CO.,ROCHESTER,H.Y.r  Ht.6 

Anilllfl  Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
l|W|||Hi  to  20  days.  N<>  pity  till  cured. 
Ill  IVITI  DR,  J.STEPHEN8,  Lebanon, Ohio# 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  perdoz  bunches. ...2  50@7  00 

North  Carolina . 3  00@6  50 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  26@1  50 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  20@1  00 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bDl . I  50@2  EO 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  box . 2  00@6  UO 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 8  O0@l  00 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . . .  ...3  00@8  50 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 2  50@8  25 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  00 

Orange  County,  red . 2  00@2  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate  . 2  40@2  50 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  00@2  15 

Squash.  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  60@2  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Turnips .  75@  80 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl .  60@1  50 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl .  50@1  26 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 4  00@6  00 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket . 1  00@2  50 

Beets,  per  crate . 1  50@2  26 

Peas,  per  orate . 2  00@6  00 

String  Beans,  per  orate . 1  60@3  00 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  plaase  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


40  Acre  Apple  Orchard. 

FOR  SALE. 

In  Vernon  Co.,  Mo.  Choice  winter  varieties.  Im¬ 
provements  good.  Convenient  to  market.  Terms, 
easy.  A  bargain.  Address 

BIRDSEYE  &  HARRIS,  Nevada,  Mo. 


ea  of 
Roses  For  $1.00. 


Its 


This  offer  stands  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  Rose  growing, 
universal  popularity  is  due  to  Its  being  made  up  of  Roses  that  will  grow 
and  bloom  everywhere.  .  . 

We  will  carefully  select,  to  suit  your  locality,  IS  beautiful  Ever-blooming 
Roses  of  choice  varieties,  on  their  own  roots,  each  one  labeled,  and  send  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  ....  „  -  „  , 

Every  one  can  afford  to  have  them  at  this  wonderfully  low  price; 
every  one  can  successfully  grow  them  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
will  he  received,  “  fresh  as  daisies,”  and  every  one  will  have  Rosebuds 
from  June  till  November,  because  they  have  honest  roots,  and  hon¬ 
orable  reputations,  and  are  selected  from  our  unrivaled  stock  or 
one  and  a  half  million  Hoses.  Think  It  over  and  address 

THE  DINQEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

WEST  OROVE,  PA. 

Kindly  order  this  simply  as  Set  No.  66,  and 
thereby  prevent  confusion. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


TUTT’8  PILLS  effective  In  results. 


pure  and  true  to  name. 
Write  for  prices.  G.  A.  U1SKY,  Republic,  Ohio. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

The  “  Empire  State.”  Notice  my  advertisement  of 
March  16.  Try  tuem.  Address 

A.  WOODWARD,  Brown  Hill,  Pa. 


POTATOES  ®ural  New"YorkeL  ?o.  2,  for  sale, 


AS  yet  commercial  fertilizers  have  not  been  generally 
L  popular  with  tobacco  growers;  they  are  afraid  of 
them.  Why  ?  Because  the  plant  food  in  them  is  not 
suitable  to  tobacco  requirements.  It  doesn’t  give 

QUALITY. 

Those  who  grow  the  best  Connecticut  Wrapper  Leaf 
use  “  Pinney’s  Formula.”  It  is  as  familiar  as  the 
sun  in  certain  sections  of  that  State.  (  1  hey  have  long 
ago  discarded  barnyard  and  stable  manure.) 

Do  you  want  to  become  acquainted  with  “  Pinney’s 
Formula”  Fertilizer  for  your  tobacco  crop? 

WE  MAKE  IT!! 

THE  CLEVELAND  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


o.  b. 


75  per  barrel.  $1.75  second  size,  f. 
PARKER  BRISTOL,  Wynantsklll,  N.  Y. 


-»•  ,*  J 


CCBrSTAlCHCAMCtU 


SHOULD  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  BE  and  spend  their  time  studying  ‘  dead 
TAUGHT  IN  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL? 

Our  whole  life  is  made  up  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  impressions.  By  the  use  of  eye, 
ear  and  other  organs  of  the  body  we  are 
made  to  recognize  them.  Their  sum 
represents  our  knowledge.  Those  re¬ 
ceived  during  childhood,  having  the 
charm  of  novelty,  appeal  to  the  curiosity  years  longer,  until  kind  parents  could 
and  command  attention,  without  which  instill  into  their  minds  firm  principles, 
there  is  no  memory.  Our  available  knowl-  aQd  competent  teachers  create  a  desire 
edge  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  those  to  ^DOW  more  of  life’s  mysteries,  many  a 
impressions  which  are  thought  of  a  heartache  would  be  avoided  and  many 
second  time,  which  are  studied  until  failures  on  the  farm  prevented, 
completely  comprehended.  We  cannot  one  •  "  Children  do  not  need  critics  as 
free  ourselves  of  their  influence,  be  it  mucb  as  they  do  models.” 
good  or  bad.  The  character  of  the  su,re  that  your  child  has  good  models 
impressions  received  makes  or  mars  the  when  away  from  home?  Can  you  find  a 
life  of  the  receiver.  better  one  than  her  mother  and  the 

How  important  the  duty  of  parent  and  minded  nei£hbor’8  daughter  who  teaches 
teacher!  These  should  shield  as  far  as  schooL.  ImProve  the  school  and 

possible  from  those  impressions  which  eeP  ^be  cb^dren  at  home, 
lower  and  degrade,  which  create  false  dren  who  work  on  the  farm  durin£  sum‘ 
ideas  of  labor,  pleasure  and  the  objects  of  mer  and  attend  school  only  during  fall 
life  itself,  and  guide  the  young  mind  and  Wmter  are  self-reliant  and  pass  the 
into  those  channels  which  teach  purity,  egents  examination  in 
a  love  of  Nature  and  reverence  for  God’s  vfilage  children  who  attend  school  all 

wisdom.  Impressions  are  often  but  .  6  year 
dimly  felt,  or,  if  you  will,  scarcely  under-  >ts  utmost  caP^ty,  all  individuality  is 
stood  lost  and  the  pupils  are  all  molded,  if  pos- 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  our  literary  sible  after  one  Pattern;  wbil*  the  “farm 
society  I  asked  the  question  :  “Suppose  chlldr«n  ”  a™  compelled  to  think,  act, 
I  fill  a  quart  can  with  milk  ;  how  full  and  handle  objects.  “But,”  says  one 
must  1  fill  a  second  can  with  water  to  teacher*  “  we  have  time  to  teach  any 
show  the  exact  amount  of  water  in  the  more<”  A  *irl  asked  me  to  helP 

milk?”  The  farmers  present  had  handled  with  her  grammar  lesson  recently. 

milk  all  their  lives,  had  read  perhaps  bh®  C°Uld  r6peat  the  ruleS  like  a  parrot 
that  milk  was  88  per  cent  water,  but  had  ?“d  Wlthout  anY  more  comprehension, 
lever  stopped  to  think  about  it.  Some  °f  wbat  U8e  was  [t  to  critici6e?  When 
thought  the  can  should  be  a  quarter  full,  18  old  enoueb  to  comprehend  the 

aone  more  than  one  half.  They  would  6ubJect’  she  Wl11  learn  more  ab°at  i* 
aardly  believe  me  when  I  said:  “It  must  than  in  all  the  years  before, 

oe  within  an  inch  of  the  top.”  Said  one:  1  ®rhaPs  a  chanKe  mi£bt  be  made  to  the 
“  Then  if  a  cow  does  not  have  all  the  a  ,Tf.n^a^e 

vater  she  wants  she  can  not  give  the  W!*b  y°UDg  children  would  not  b« 
milk  can  she  ?”  possible  to  give  scientific  names  and 

“Of  course  not  ”  theories;  but  they  should  penetrate  the 

“  So  much  water  in  milk  must  make  it  my8teries  enough  to  stimulate  curiosity 
inhealthy  if  the  water  be  impure,”  one  and  become  inter*8ted  in  the  objects 
adysaid:  “  I  saw  our  cows  drinking  in  ar°Und  tbem-  A  love  of  uature  once 

he  barnyard  yesterday,  John  !  We  must  ffr“  18  never  lost  and  our  briShtest 
lee  to  that  ”  students  should  be  farmers.  School  is 

-  What  is  the  use  ot  so  much  water  in  "0t  “J,cducatc;  but  10  train  P“Pils  s«  k 
he  milk  anyhow  ?  ”  inquired  a  boy.  knowledge  and  how  to  study.  The  aim 

....  .  «  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  create  an  in- 

“  Milk  is  the  first  natural  food  of  ani-  •  .  .  ,  , 

,  „  ,  quiring  mind,  and  the  curious  facts  found 

uals,”  replied  the  Doctor.  “The  stomach  in  the  natural  sciences  are  the  best  me- 

8  WGak  and  the  food  must  be  diluted  to  diums  to  use.  The  habit  of  observing  is 
orrespond.  Some  cows  have  been  bred  the  most  valuable  one  that  can  be  ac. 

or  quality  until  their  milk  is  too  rich  quired.  it  is  the  natural  way  of  learning, 
or  their  young.  Plant  food  is  always  but  is  sadly  neglected. 
a  liquid  form  and  nearly  all  is  water.” 

Illustrations  are  often  remembered 
What  a  shame  that  this  body  of  intel-  after  the  subject  matter  is  forgotten.  In 
Lgent  men  should  have  to  go  to  a  farm  the  Poultry  Keeper  were  given  illustra_ 

rs’  institute,  or  dig  out  of  a  bulletin,  tions  sbowing  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
lied  with  long  tables  of  figures,  these  embryo  chick  every  day  of  its  growth 
undamental  principles  which  are  the  from  start  till  hatched.  A  good  idea 
oundation  of  successful  farming.  The  could  be  given  fiome  future  poultry 
nportance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  effect  keeper  of  the  compo8ition  of  the  egg  and 
f  stimulants  on  the  body  and  brain  is  the  requirements  of  the  chick,  which  he 
ecognized,  and  we  have  laws  which  could  get  at  present  only  by  costly  ex. 
ompel  the  teaching  of  these  studies.  I  perience.  Would  a  Reader  be  less  in. 

wonder  if  a  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  teresting  than  now,  if  it  gave  in  plain 
bservation  upon  the  pocket-book  would  words  some  simple  facts  in  regard  to 
e  less  useful.  “  Eyes  have  they,  but  sucb  subjects?  ..  Some  boys  wont  take 
ley  see  not.”  A  worm  is  a  worm  and  any  interest  in  anything  unless  it’s  a 
othing  more,  to  be  crushed  at  once.  hunting  story,”  said  a  discouraged 
o  thought  of  the  beauty  in  its  exquisite  teacher 

iloring,  no  thought  of  the  object  for  Why  not  put  some  zoology  into  the 
hich  it  was  created  ;  no  thought  of  how  Readers  and  give  the  poor  boy  a  chance 
was  born,  fed  and  housed.  Spraying  till  he  gets  older.  Teach  him  all  abou  t 
as  been  tried,  proved,  recommended  the  bones,  muscles  and  blood  vessels, 
id  urged  upon  the  farmers  and  fruit  and  why  wild  animals  are  so  agile.  Show 
rowers ;  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  the  effect  of  food  and  of  wounds.  A 
lopted  it.  Why  ?  Not  because  they  do  friend  was  cut  by  a  buzz  saw  and  bled 
at  believe  in  it,  but  because  having  no  a  steady  stream.  The  man  who  went 
uowledge  of  insect  life,  it  seems  like  for  a  doctor  ruined  a  valuable  horse  in 
>me  mysterious  process  beyond  their  his  haste.  Had  he  understood  the  differ- 
>mprehension.  Where  can  they  learn  ence  between  veins  and  arteries  he  would 
tese  things  which  are  the  A,  B,  C  of  have  known  that  there  was  no  need  for 
te  future  farmer’s  success  ?  There  is  urgent  haste,  and  saved  the  horse, 
i  hope  for  a  large  portion  of  the  older  “  Such  subjects  might  be  of  value,  and 
iople ;  but  new  conditions  demand  interest  farmers’  children,  but  would 
:eater  knowledge,  and  the  children  not  interest  city  children,”  said  a  lady 
ust  be  taught  to  meet  them.  teacher.  This  is  not  so — the  town  chil- 

“  When  I  was  a  boy,”  said  an  old  man,  dren  bought  all  of  the  newly-hatched 
we  had  big  schools  and  older  students,  incubator  chicks  at  the  fair.  They  were 
be  teachers  were  older,  and  more  just  wild  over  them, 
ature  in  judgment.  Now  children  leave  A  lady  who  could  not  get  all  her  pupils 
r  the  I  n  ion  School  at  an  early  age,  to  be  punctual,  brought  with  her  one 


morning  a  glass  and  an  apple  tree  twig, 
languages,  while  the  ‘living’  language  The  glass  was  filled  with  water  and 
of  Nature  is  ignored.  Our  teachers  are  placed  on  the  desk  where  all  could  see 
young:  children  teaching  children;  ‘the  the  twig  sticking  out.  She  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  band  of  shining  glue  on  the 
branch,  but  none  knew  what  it  was.  In 
a  few  days  the  buds  began  to  swell,  and 
notice  was  given  that  at  the  morning 
exercise  she  would  speak  of  the  twig. 
There  were  no  laggards  after  that.  The 
wonderful  effect  of  heat  on  the  buds  was 
explained,  and  the  leafing  and  blossom¬ 
ing  were  watched  with  interest.  At  last 
Says  one  hoy  noticed  a  change  in  the  band,  and 
from  that  time  the  result  was  waited  for 
Can  you  be  witb  intense  interest  by  all.  When  the 
worms  began  to  eat  the  leaves,  and  the 
blossoms  to  blast,  a  little  lecture  was 
pure-  given  about  poisons,  and  some  Paris- 
green  water  was  sprinkled  on  them.  The 
effect  was  carefully  watched  and  the 
The  chil-  spraying  of  foliage  fer  the  tent  caterpil¬ 
lar  is  no  longer  a  mystery  to  those  little 
chaps,  if  it  is  to  their  fathers. 

The  natural  sciences  can  be  made  an 
advance  of  the  ally  of  good  government  and  punctuality 
if  one  can  not  as  yet  give  them  a  regular 
In  the  city  school,  crowded  to  place  in  the  daily  studies,  c.  E.  chapman. 


Great  Labor  Saver.  Yon  cannot  afford  to  work 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Send  for  special 
circular  with  testimonials. 

D.  S.  MORGAN  A  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW 

MODEL 


Agent*  Wanted  In  every  town  for  the  most 
valuable  implement  for  farmers’  use.  This  new 
and  improved  machine  is  meeting  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  wherever  introduced.  Every  user  of  mowing 
machines  wants  this  tool.  Send  for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 
Wole  Manufacturer*.  Higganum,  Conn. 
New  York  Office,  No.  18  Cliff  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  New-Yokkkk. 


RUMELY  -®# 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


To  Butter 
riakers. 

Every  one  has  his 
or  her  own  way  of 
doing  things,  but 
we  are  led  a  good  deal  by 
others  experience. 

The  largest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  buttermakers  use 


NGINES 


shton 


Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

Writ*  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

JMELYCO..  LA  PORTE.  IN B. 


DAIRY  appliances. 

2A,RY  f-  THE  " 
FARM  J  ntiDVMCN'c 


Ashton’s  5alt 


Does  that  mean  anything  to 
you  ? 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
General  Agents  for  U.  S.  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


MTU  oMhe  Automatic  Capillary  Milk  Coeler, 
■at  Other  Specialties.  Price  List  raxa. 

AjpDtefto  VICTORIA  CR.KAM  IflPAEAfOA 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  tree,  If  they  will  I  —  *  ■■  Hi 
forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  wrapper  T 

A.  6.  ELLIOT  dr  CO.,  Paper  Manofactarers.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTER  WORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  fllDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


25  GOLD  MEDALS 

MORE  than  all  competitors  combined  can  boast  of.  em its 


No  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator  can  show 


a  record  of  as  thorough  and  complete  IfejcooLfr CABiwt T'cREAyrir  ^jy 
fr~'  skimming-.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  tlie  World  |g  <S|  m 

*■'*  that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi-  J  I 

.metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  In  the  milk.  I 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one- tenth  of  one  per  fl 

jeent  which  shows  It  to  be  without  a  peer. 

When  run  according  to  directions  It  Is  absolutely  unapproach-  Hi 
able  in  its  work.  MADE  I IV  4  STYLES  audio  SIZES.  HfWHH 
Don’t  be  influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator. 
until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  It  carefully.  w  1  - — '  j 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellow*  Falls,  Vermont 

_  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


Kneelands  0nly  Cr:amery 

Crystal  Glass  Milk  Cans 
Creamery  Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 

CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting-, 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim¬ 
ming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  Glass  cans 
give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect  daylaa 

Separator”  for  small  dairies.  Send  for  catalogues  to 

Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  Ijjltt 
H  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

What  is  good  for  grubs  in  cows’  backs? 

Mahwah,  N.  J.  o.  w.  8. 

Ans. — Squeeze  the  grubs  out.  They 
will  come  without  much  trouble. 

Corn  or  Bran — Is  it  cheaper  to  feed 
hogs  on  corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  or 
on  wheat  bran  at  one  cent  per  pound  ? 
The  bogs  are  not  confined  to  a  pen,  but 
have  a  large  range.  A.  s. 

Coversville,  Va. 

Ans. — This  would  make  corn  90  cents 
per  hundredweight,  which  is  a  cheaper 
food  than  bran  at  $1.  The  feeding  value 
of  corn  as  compared  with  bran  is  about 
11  to  10. 

Corn  or  Milk. — What  is  the  feeding 
value  of  the  skimmed  milk  for  growing 
stock  hogs,  also  for  fattening  hogs  as 
compared  to  corn  ?  Corn  with  us  is  now 
worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  while  skim- 
milk  is  worth  15  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
the  patrons  of  the  creamery,  i.  e  ,  each 
one  is  allowed  to  take  away  the  milk  he 
brings,  less  the  estimated  weight  of  the 
cream  from  the  same,  at  15  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Ans  — Here  is  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  two  feeds  : 

, - In  100  pounds. - > 

Carbo-  Comparative 

Protein,  hydrate.  Fat.  value. 

Corn  .  10  62  0  5  1.11 

Skim-mllk.  3X  5  0.7  .23 


readers  that  there  is  such  a  book.  Con¬ 
gress  ought  to  have  appropriated  the 
money  for  a  large  edition.  As  to  cattle 
ticks,  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  has 
just  printed  Bulletin  No.  24,  giving  the 
whole  life  history  of  this  pest  with  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  Send  for  it  to  A.  &  M. 
College  P.  0.,  Texas.  In  this  bulletin  Dr 
Francis  says  that,  in  Texas,  the  ticks 
are  found  on  Short-horn  cattle  more  than 
on  any  other  breed.  They  are  worst  in 
thickly-wooded  pastures  where  under¬ 
brush  and  decaying  matters  abound.  The 
common  preventive  measures  are  to  keep 
the  cattle  away  from  wooded  pastures 
and  to  keep  salt  and  sulphur  constantly 
before  the  stock  all  summer.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  substances  to  the  body  have  not 
given  the  best  of  results.  Tobacco  and 
crude  petroleum  failed.  Lard  and  sul¬ 
phur  or  lard  and  kerosene  does  better, 
as  does  kerosene  emulsion.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  by  using  the 
sheep  dips  in  common  use.  These  are 
applied  by  mop  or  sponge  or  by  spraying 
through  a  common  nozzle. 


According  to  this  corn  is  worth  about 
five  times  as  much  for  feeding  as  milk. 
At  the  price  quoted  100  pounds  of  corn 
would  be  worth  about  90  cents,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  milk  at  15  cents.  Yet  it 
would  not  pay  to  feed  hogs  on  milk 
entirely  and  the  analysis  shows  that 
there  is  no  better  grain  to  go  with  the 
milk  than  corn.  The  best  way  to  feed 
milk  to  hogs  is  to  give  it  in  place  of 
water  for  their  drink  with  corn  or  other 
grain  added.  We  should  give  brood 
sows  all  they  will  take  and  after  them 
fattening  bogs  should  have  it 

Straw-Fed  Cows. — Through  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  one  of  the  subscribers  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  against  my  own  ideas,  on 
March  26  I  drew  a  load  of  bright  wheat 
straw  into  the  lot  where  my  cows  that 
had  come  in  in  the  fall  were  running 
during  the  day.  He  said  that  as  a  filler 
it  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  cow 
and  milk  pail.  I  told  him  that  I  had  had 
no  practical  experience,  but  had  read  a 
number  of  times  that  wheat  straw  was 
detrimental  to  milch  cows,  especially  to 
those  that  had  been  giving  milk  for  some 
time.  Now  for  results  :  From  the  first  to 
the  third  milking  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  quantity  given,  at  the  fourth  milk¬ 
ing  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  quan¬ 
tity,  at  the  fifth  milking  there  was  a 
decrease  of  fully  one-fourth.  At  the 
sixth  and  seventh  milkings  the  decrease 
was  nearly  one-half.  What  the  final 
result  would  have  been  if  I  had  kept  on 
feeding  straw,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
in  two  weeks  the  cows  would  not  be 
worth  milking.  They  had  exactly  the 
same  care,  grain  and  hay  as  before  I 
began  to  feed  the  straw.  I  shall  feed  no 
more  wheat  straw  to  milch  cows,  but  as 
a  filler  for  feeders  it  may  answer  very 
well.  A  couple  of  pails  of  brine  were 
put  on  the  straw  to  induce  the  cows  to 
partake  heartily  of  it.  G.  s. 

Betzer,  Mich. 

That  Cattle  Book  Again. — The  “Spe¬ 
cial  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle  and 
Cattle  Feeding  ”  is  not  only  a  tangible 
entity,  but  my  specimen,  from  which  the 
full  title  is  copied,  lies  before  me,  a  goodly 
volume.  It  is  the  best  thing  from  the 
Government  press  that  has  ever  come  to 
my  notice.  The  article  on  Southern  cat¬ 
tle  fever  ought  to  be  in  every  farm  house 
in  the  infected  districts.  Then,  possibly, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  it  elsewhere. 
This  very  valuable  book  is  enough  of  a 
reality  to  have  496  pages  in  all.  Now, 
who  can  tell  us  the  best  way  to  keep  cat¬ 
tle  ticks  from  cattle  ;  things  that  are  not 
in  themselves  injurious  ?  J.  c.  senger. 

Ore  Banks,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  it  be  kept  before  our 


THE 


ttEYSTONEv 

DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

IS  THE  MOST  HUMANE. RAPID  AND 

DUKAhLt  KNIFE  on  the  market 

LfOR  DEHORNING  PURPOSES,  AND  t>  MADL 

(AW,  -fORnTiit  ust  of  mmm  ahd  dauttmem 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

^AC.BRQSilJS.  GOCHRANVILLE.PA 

DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES. 

The  John  March  Co.’s  Chemical  Dehomer  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  prevented  the  growth  of  calves  horns  since 


A  Stable 

shelf  ought  to  have 
it  a  bottle  of  Phenol 
Sodique  for  bruises, 
cuts,  sore  spots,  &c. 
Just  as  good  for  a  man. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia.  ' 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 

UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

THE  BEST  FEED 


obtainable  for 


OOWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HOUSES. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 


Onions  and  Abortion. 

A  heifer  voided  her  urine  with  diffi¬ 
culty;  it  was  very  scant  and  she  would 
strain  considerably  afterwards.  She  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  chopped  onions  about  the 
middle  of  last  January.  She  seemed  to 
improve.  The  owner  kept  giving  her 
onions  occasionally  and  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  she  was  due  to  calve  he  gave  her 
about  two  quarts,  and  the  day  before 
calving  he  gave  her  another  quart.  The 
foetus  was  dead  when  dropped  and  the 
heifer  parted  with  the  placenta  within 
two  hours.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  cake 
in  the  udder,  and  the  heifer  is  doing 
well,  and  carried  the  foetus  to  full  ma¬ 
turity.  Was  it  the  onions  that  killed  the 
foetus  or  would  the  heifer  have  aborted 
had  she  not  been  given  them  ?  Had  the 
onions  anything  to  do  with  preventing 
cake  in  her  udder  ?  J.  h.  s. 

Eaton,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — The  heifer  was  suffering  from 
some  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  and 
was  not  threatened  with  abortion.  The 
onions,  acting  as  a  diuretic,  may  have  re¬ 
lieved  this  trouble.  Given  to  excess  they 
might  cause  death  of  the  foetus  and  abor¬ 
tion.  In  this  case  the  quantity  given 
could  hardly  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
foetus,  or  in  the  preventing  of  the  cake  in 
the  udder.  It  is  very  rarely  necestary 
or  desirable  to  give  anything  to  prevent 
cake  in  the  udder  of  a  heifer  at  the  first 
calving.  Nursing  the  calf,  or  a  few  days’ 
milking  willibring  the  udder  out  all  rig  ht , 
unless  there  has  been  some  injury  or 
disease.  [dr.]  kilborne. 

PiswUatwauj*  ^Pvertteittg. 

IN  writing  to  advertiser*  please  always  mention 
TNI  Rural. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOIYIBAULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


High-Class  Shropshires 

o  We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Bowen-Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  first  ’93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


VKKKSHIBl,  ChMMr  Wkfife, 
)  Jaruj  Bed  ul  FoUad  OUa* 
G3.  JerMj,  Quituaj  aad 
HoUtela  Cattle.  Therastkknd 
■beep.  r«MT  realtor.  Haalia* 
aad  Beue  Begs.  Oatatefa*. 
vUl*  Cbwtw  Ca,  r«ua 


SOUTH  ISWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MAIICBLLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


aLERSLIl  GHERNS1TS 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

63  First  Prizes,  39  Second  Prizes,  First  on  Herd  at 
11  Fairs.  Average  yearly  milk  yield,  0,119%  lbs.  per 
cow.  Mixed  milk, 
whole  herd,  5.37 
per  cent,  of  fat. 

First  prize  on 
butter  U.  8.  Pure 
Food  Show.  Five 
cows  In  World's 
Fair  Breed  Test. 

BULLS 
F°R  SALE.] 

LEVI  P.  MOBTOlJ 

Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTBKLL,  Supt.,  Rhlneollff,  N.  Y. 


ffyckoffs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

America's  Business  Hen. 

Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  600  extra 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30; 
$5  per  45;  $10  per  100.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lar.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  B.  LEGHORNS. 

Keshequa  Strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laying 
qualities  A1bo,  W.  Mlnorcas  and  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs 
from  vigorous,  standard  bred  stock,  $1.60  per  15  :  $4 
per  45.  CHAS.  L.  MOS1IEK,  Nundu,  N.  Y, 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MA1ILON  SAGE  It,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


A  Safo  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  SaTest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N Q .  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  GO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

send  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  65  different  styles  of  hand-made 
PURE  OAK  LKATHEU 
HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 
$7  up;  Double  Sets,  $16  up. 
Every  harness  Warranted 
and  Shipped  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  It  oosts  only  a  2- 
cent  stamp  to  know  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  TRY 
IT.  King  &  Co.,  Wholesale 
Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St. 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Tub  Rcual  New-Yohkbr. 


J.I.C. -DRIVING  ST1LL LEADS THEM  ALL- 

L  *  QIT  IT  Wl  LL  CONTROL  TH «  MOST 

,DI  I  VICIOUS  HORS6. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KINO. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ^  I  ft  fT 

Nickel,  81.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  SK 

.  There  are  twenty  millions 
tmilch  cows  in  the  U.  S.  and 
all  are  liable  to  milk  fever, 
garget  or  caked  udder  unless 
/  proper  care  Is  given  them. 

__  Scott’s  Arabian  Paste  is  the 

!  remedy — guaranteed.  Willnotscatter  orreduce 
i  the  flow  of  milk,  liberally  used,  thoroughly 
1  rubbed  in,  sweats  out  all  hardness  and  lnflam- 
'  mation.  Send  for  it  and  be  convinced.  Keep 
J  it  in  the  stable,  you  will  need  it.  1  lb  $1.00,  H  lb 
2  50c,  bymatl.  Druggists,  Saddlers.  Agts.  wanted. 

2  SCOTT’S  HOOF  PASTE  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y.  j 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  It  ? 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

That  green  cut  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER, 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

TT  .’^alffliini.  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper 
M,im  F.  W.  MANN,  Milford, Mass. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

PINE  TREE  F 


Eggs,  91  per  setting. 

,  .  Send  for  Circular. 

FARM,  Jainesburg,  N.  J. 


FI II ft’ C  C RDM  POULTRY  YARDS— White  Ply- 
Mil  U  O  I  fill  HI  mouth  Rocks,  White  and  Laced 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Slack  Mlnorcas.  15 
Eggs  for  hatching  $1.50.  Extra  layers,  large  In  size 
and  choicely  bred.  OTISVILLE,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


HATCH 

With  the  improved 


BY  STEAM 

ixcelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Rcgu- 
latim/.  Thousands  in  8UO-I 
cessful  operation.  Guaran-: 
teed  to  hatoh  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  pricod 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  MTAIII,,  Quincy, Ill. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


/t0YICTOR 
\V*  incubator 


jEuI/ 

,aolf-regu-l 
ranteed.  [ 


lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed.  [ 
Send  4c.  for  ilius.  Catalogue.  Goo. 
Ertel  &  Co.,  Mfra,  Quincy,  I11.TJ.S.A  1 


I  NCUBATORSand  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.00.  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Beet  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch¬ 
ing  A  raising  chick*,  turkey*  A  do.k*.  Vsr 
mtalogue  addr*M  tlco.  8.  hlngsr,  Cardlaftoo^O. 


C'|7  Self- Regulating. 

^  I  £  Money  refunded  il  the 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

loos  not  hatch  as  well  as  any 
Incubator  made.  Send  4o.  for 
No.  23  Catalogue  to  KUCKK  YK 
INC  U11ATO  It  CO. Springfield,!). 


rairie  State 
Incubator  Go., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


30- Page  Cata¬ 
logue  Free. 


t.  Aug 


FOR  THE  BEST 

Two  Wheelers, 

Road  Wagons, 

Hay  Carriers, 

Forks,  Slings,  &c., 

WRITE  TO 

C.  H.  FOWLER  CO.,  Weedsport,N. Y 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  wiAh  preat  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AHD  SAVE  TIME. 


OBD1K8  TAK1JT  BY  THS 


EGGS 


R.  and  S.  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese,  S.  Comb  Leghorns — C.-H. 
Wyckoff  stock.  WM.  T.  SHERMAN 
Dresservllle,  N.  Y. 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.!  II  nrmt  WMl,  Brookljjui.  7. 
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TO  CLUB  RAISERS: 

Letter  No.  j 


& 


1  1 

“sp: 

e< 

[A] 

L.” 

$2,000.00 

Letter  No.  j 


¥ 


Two 
Weeks  More 


TO  ALL  THOSE  ACTIVE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  who  are  now,  and  have  been,  working  for 
a  share  of  the$2,ooo.oo  cash  to  be  divided  on  May  i:  We  sent  you  “special”  letters  No.  i 
and  No.  2  by  mail.  This  is  a  shorter  cut  across  fields  to  reach  you  all  with  one  letter !  It  is  to 
remind  you  that  quick,  active  work  in  these  last  two  weeks  of  April  will  “tell  the  story’  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  American  Gardening  club  raisers.  Do  you  really  appreciate 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  “special”  premiums  are  actually  worth  more  cash  than  the  whole  amount  of  cash  for  the 

subscriptions  required  to  win  them  ?  It  is  a  positive  and  important  fact  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  And  there  are  209 

of  these  “specials”  still  to  be  called  for  (of  the  original  total  of  317.)  This  shows  that  any  and  every  club  raiser  may  win  a 
handsome  prize  among  the  “specials,”  and  ALSO  a  share  of  the  $2,000.00  cash  that  is  to  be  divided,  pro  rata,  among  all  those 
who,  on  May  1,  shall  have  sent  in  five  or  more  new  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  American  Gardening, 
(subscriptions  for  either  count  in  the  club.) 

From  now  on  is  a  good  time  for  the  work,  particularly  on  the  magazine,  and  in  or  near  the  towns  and  villages. 

If  you  have  sent  in  a  large  club,  why  not  increase  and  get  more  of  the  cash  and  another  ‘‘special?”  If  you  have  sent  in 
less  than  five,  DO  add  enough  to  entitle  you  to  a  “special”  and  some  of  .the  $2,000.00. 

If  you  have  not  started  a  club,  there  is  still  plenty  of  time,  in  the  two  weeks,  to  get  five  or  more  in  almost  any 

neighborhood.  A  few  hours  is  ample  in  most  cases.  Yours  sincerely, 

THE  RURAL  PUPLISHING  COMPANY, 

April  13,  1893.  .  E.  H.  LIBBY,  General  Manager. 


Following  is  a  condensed  list  of  the  “special”  premiums  still  remaining,  offered  to  those  who  first  call  for  them  in 
sending  in  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  of  the  required  number.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  of  a  kind,  the  number  still 
remaining  is  indicated  by  a  figure  inside  an  *  as  follows,  for  example,  *  3. 


A  Guernsey  Bull,  Bank  Bill,  2997,  value  $300 ;  for  a 
club  of  100. 

A  Holstein  Bull,  Ferdinand  Clothilde,  value  $100  :  for 
a  club  of  100. 

A  Trio  of  Thoroughbred  Sheep,  either  Delaine, 
Merinos  or  Leicesters,  value  $75  ;  for  a  club  of  75. 

A  Columbia  Safety  Bicycle,  value  $135  ;  for  a  club 
of  $100. 

Two  S.  P.  Bartlett  Solid  Gold  Watches,  value  $100 
each,  for  two  clubs  of  100  each.  Two  in  gold- 
filled  cases,  for  two  clubs  of  75.  *1  Two  in  nickel- 

silver  cases,  for  two  clubs  of  50. 

Four  Superb  Ladies’  Watches,  Elgin  or  Waltham  ; 
two  valued  at  $50  to  $75,  for  two  clubs  of  75  each  ; 
two  valued  at  $25  to  $30,  for  two  clubs  of  50  each. 

A  Bone  Cutter,  value  $26  ;  for  a  club  of  40. 

A  Morgan  Spading  Harrow,  six-foot  size,  value 
$32.50  ;  for  a  club  of  60. 

Billings  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer  Distributor, 
value  $20  ;  for  a  club  of  40. 

Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer,  value  $33  ;  for  a  club  of  50. 

Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  ;  for  a  club 
of  18. 


A  Land  Roller,  Clod  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  com¬ 
bined,  value  $45  ;  for  a  club  of  60. 

Eight  Sets  of  Four  Milking  Tubes,  a  set  for  each  of 
eight  clubs  of  eight. 

*11  Twelve  Teat  Openers  for  each  of  12  clubs  of  five 
each. 

A  Sherwood  Steel  Harness,  value  $16  ;  for  a  club 
of  25. 

*2  Three  American  Fruit  Evaporators,  value  $25 
each  ;  for  three  clubs  of  35  each. 

Barden’s  No.  4  Automatic  Cream  Separator,  a  four- 
can  machine,  capacity  20  gallons,  value  $40  ;  for  a 
club  of  60. 

A  Jagger  Wagon,  value  $50  ;  for  a  club  of  50. 

♦7  Ten  Caponizing  Sets,  for  10  clubs  of  10  each. 

A  Little  Giant  Power  Converter  ;  for  a  club  of  60. 

*9  Ten  Pittsburg  Brass  Lamps,  for  10  clubs  of  15  each  ; 
*8  silver  lamps  for  10  clubs  of  20,  value  $5  and  $6 
each. 

*3  Five  Cook-Stove  Driers,  value  $7  each;  for  five 
clubs  of  15  each. 

* 2  Five  Steven’s  “Sure  Shot”  Rifles,  value  $10; 
for  five  clubs  of  20. 


Empire  Grain  Drill,  nine-hoe,  seven-inch,  with  fertil¬ 
izer  attachment  and  all  improvements,  value  $87.70; 
for  a  club  of  100. 

One  Hay’s  Four-Can  Creamer  ;  for  a  club  of  25. 

Fifty  Books,  Famous  Classics,  value  $75  ;  for  a  club 
of  75. 

*19  Twenty  Choice  Farm  Libraries,  value  $13.50  each; 
for  20  clubs  of  20  each. 

*  14  Fifteen  Garrett  Fence  Machines,  value  $20  each  ; 
for  15  clubs  of  20  each. 

*1  Twenty  Rural  New-Yorker  Scales,  value  $3.50; 
for  clubs  of  eight. 

*17  100  Hosford’s  Mammoth  Grapes,  value  75  cents 
each  ;  one  for  each  club  of  four. 

The  Ross  Little  Giant  Ensilage  Cutter,  value  $50  ; 
for  a  club  of  50. 

A  Babcock  Milk  Tester,  value  $10  ;  for  a  club  of  25. 

A  “Mystic”  Magee  Kitchen  Range,  value  $25  ;  for 
a  club  of  40. 

A  Week  at  the  World’s  Fair  ;  all  expenses  from  your 
nearest  railroad  ;  for  20  clubs  of  200  each. 

Five  Dollars  a  Week  Accident  Insurance  ;  for  20 
clubs  of  20  each. 


The  following  offers  of  seeds,  plants  and  fertilizers  may  be  subdivided  into  smaller  amounts  for  smaller  clubs,  about  pro  rata 


(as  indicated  in  several  cases  below),  until 

Plants  and  Seeds  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
value  $30  ;  from  Siebrecht  &  Wadley  ;  for  a  club 
of  50  ;  or  $5  worth  for  club  of  10,  etc. 

Five  Tons  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  value  $42  a 
ton  ;  a  ton  for  a  club  of  75  ;  or  half  a  ton  for  40,  etc 

$100  Worth  of  Choice  Seeds  from  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co. ;  $2  worth  for  club  of  5  ;  $5  worth  for  10,  etc. 

500  Van  Deman  Strawberry  Plants,  value  $25  ;  for 
a  club  of  40  ;  or  50  for  club  of  5,  etc, 


the  amounts  are  exhausted,  if  not  previously 

$25  Worth  of  Hardy  Perennials,  from  Shady  Hill 
Nurseries;  for  a  club  of  40;  or  $5  worth  for  club  of  8. 

$50  Worth  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  divided 
into  two  lots,  value  $25  each,  for  clubs  of  40  ;  from 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  ;  or  $5  worth  for  club  of  8 

$50  Worth  of  Green  Mountain  Grapes ;  two  lots, 
value  $25  each  ;  for  two  clubs  of  40. 

100  Grape  Vines,  from  George  W.  Campbell,  value 
$10  ;  for  a  club  of  20  ;  or  50  for  club  of  10. 


called  for  according  to  the  original  offers  : 

.*4  $50  Worth  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants  and  seeds 
from  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  divided  into  five  lots  of 
$10  each  :  for  clubs  of  20  each. 

Plants  and  Seeds  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory, 
$20  worth,  from  Siebrecht  &  Wadley ;  for  a  club 
of  35  ;  or  $5  worth  for  dlub  of  8,  etc. 

$20  Worth  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  from  John  Saul; 
two  lots,  value  $10  each  ;  for  two  clubs  of  20  ;  or  $5 
worth  for  club  of  10,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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SOME  POTATO  NOTES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. — I  have 
just  struck  an  excellent  way  to  grow  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Heretofore  I 
have  planted  on  rich  land  and  got  a 
tremendous  growth  and  large  yield,  but 
the  tubers  were  so  large  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  them  into  quarters  or 
smaller  pieces  before  they  could  he 
cooked  successfully.  Last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  we  planted  them  very  thickly  in 
the  rows  on  the  poorest  part  of  the  field 
and  the  result  was  that  the  yield  was 
large,  while  there  were  no  very  large 
tubers,  and  few  small  ones— all  were  of 
very  good  quality.  I  know  of  no  potato 
better  for  poor  land. 

Early  Sunrise  Again.— Another  year 
has  made  me  stronger  in  favor  of  the 
Early  Sunrise.  As  an  early  potato,  I 
know  of  none  better.  It  is  as  good  as 
any  other,  when  no  larger  than  an  egg, 
and  if  let  alone  it  will  make  a  large 
yield.  Last  year  we  left  just  two  acres 
until  wheat  sowing  time  (September) 
when  we  dug  over  500  bushels  of  nice, 
smooth  tubers  of  good  size  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  could  not  be  excelled. 

Monroe  Seedling. — Among  all  the 
new  candidates  for  public  favor,  I  have 
found  nothing  for  the  main  crop  to  do 
better  than  the  Monroe  Seedling.  On  my 
land  it  dees  extremely  well,  yielding  a 
large  crop  and  then  the  quality  is  superb. 
We  have  been  selling  the  crop  all  winter 
for  from  10  to  25  cents  per  bushel  above 
the  market  to  select  customers  who  want 
a  good  thing  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  We  have  a  good  many  kinds  of  pota¬ 
toes,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  select  three 
for  early,  medium  and  late  to  excel 
the  Early  Sunrise,  Monroe  Seedlmg  and 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  .r.  s.  w. 


PUMPKINS  FOR  STOCK. 

One  of  my  specialties  is  pumpkins.  I 
think  it  is  a  crop  not  generally  under¬ 
stood  or  appreciated.  The  large,  flat, 
sweet  pumpkin  is  the  best  and  richest. 
Stock  prefer  that  kind.  In  the  fall  I  save 
from  my  best  specimens  a  great  many 
seeds.  I  believe  I  have  over  a  bushel 
now.  It  is  easy  to  clean  them  if  one  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  an  old  crank  churn.  By  fill¬ 
ing  it  up  with  water  and  turning  the 
crank  rapidly,  they  are  freed  from  the 
stickiness  and  threads.  The  good  ones 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  floating  ones 
can  be  skimmed  off.  The  first  secret  of 
success  is  to  have  plenty  of  seed.  I  plant 
10,  expecting  to  save  one  vine.  The  bugs 
get  the  rest.  1  do  not  often  plant  them 
in  a  field  by  themselves,  as  they  seem  to 
do  as  well  in  the  corn.  I  plant  them  at 
the  same  time  as  the  corn,  mixing  them 
in  the  seed  box  so  that  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  seeds  will  be  pumpkin.  Then  in 
replanting  the  missing  hills,  I  plant  a 
good  many  more,  sometimes  planting 
them  alone.  T  never  try  to  fight  the  bugs. 
It  is  not  worth  while,  although  I  have 
found  the  best  remedy  for  the  striped 
squash  bug  in  the  garden  to  be  this:  after 
trying  lime  and  soot  and  Paris-green 
boxes  and  everything  I  had  ever  heard  of, 
I  put  an  old  hen  with  a  brood  of  little 
chicken  s  in  a  coop  among  the  vines  and  the 
chicks  worked  faithfully  until  they  had 
caught  every  bug  and  saved  the  remaining 
squashes.  I  never  thin  the  vines,  as  they 
seem  to  attend  to  that  themselves  and  need 
no  special  attention  other  than  the  corn 
until  they  begin  to  run.  When  they  are 
about  four  feet  long,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  cut  off  the  ends  of  runners.  This  causes 
side  shoots  to  start  from  each  joint,  and 
so  makes  a  more  compact  vine  and  a  much 
more  productive  one.  I  have  seen  an  un¬ 
pruned  vine  30  feet  long  bearing  but  one 
fruit,  and  that  near  the  end,  and  set  so 
late  as  to  be  very  late  in  ripening. 

Probably  many  have  noticed  that  when 
the  cultivator  tears  up  the  vines  pretty 
badly  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  run, 
the  result  is  a  much  better  crop.  In 
Utah  we  could  for  some  reason  that  I 
never  understood  very  well,  raise  much 
better  crops  of  squashes,  pumpkins  and 


melons  than  of  corn.  So  I  used  to  plant 
a  patch  by  itself  or  perhaps  with  some 
early  peas  and  sweet  corn  among  the 
vines.  The  soil  was  warm  and  sandy, 
and  by  abundant  irrigation  I  raised 
enormous  crops.  I  don’t  dare  to  say  how 
much  to  the  acre,  but  in  my  melon  patch 
I  could  easily  walk  across  the  field  with¬ 
out  stepping  off  a  melon.  For  hog  feed 
I  used  mostly  Hubbard  squashes  and  I 
find  them  a  cheap  means  of  finishing  for 
the  smoke-house  the  shotes  that  were 
grown  during  the  summer  on  green 
Lucerne.  Last  spring  I  failed  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  com,  as  I  planted  before 
the  rains  were  over  and  the  result  was 
that  the  land  settled  over  the  seed  so 
solidly  that  it  did  not  get  through.  For¬ 
tunately  I  had  a  fairly  good  stand  of 
vines  and  a  fair  crop.  Probably  on  25 
acres  I  had  over  1,200  bushels.  My  pas¬ 
ture  was  dry  and  they  were  a  great  help. 
I  fed  them  to  calves  and  cows,  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep  with  the  best  results.  I 
find  them  most  useful  for  animals  giving 
milk.  For  cows  they  are  excellent,  in¬ 
creasing  the  flow  of  milk  and  making  the 
butter  of  a  rich  color.  For  brood  sows 
and  growing  pigs  there  is  nothing  better. 
I  have  now  the  nicest  bunch  of  shotes  I 
have  ever  had  and  they  were  fed  entirely 
on  raw  pumpkins  and  ship-stuff  until 
cold  weather. 

Another  point — it  is  a  common  belief 
that  pumpkin  seeds  will  have  an  injur¬ 
ious  effect  on  stock.  Some  claim  that 
they  are  disastrous  to  pregnant  animals. 
I  have  not  found  them  so.  I  have  not 
seen  the  least  harm  result  among  ewes, 
sows  or  cows  from  very  liberal  feeding. 
I  never  remove  the  seeds  except  when  I 
want  them  to  plant.  As  to  varieties,  I 
have  tried  a  dozen  kinds,  but  found  none 
better  than  the  old  flat  sweet  pumpkin 
that  my  father  had  grown  since  before  I 
can  remember.  j.  E.  wing. 

VVoodside  Farm,  Ohio. 


“  Good  Old  Times.” — In  1654,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  the 
following  law : 

“Whereas,”  ran  the  statute,  “the  end  to  coining 
money  within  this  commonwealth  Is  for  the  more 
easy  managing  the  traillc  thereof  within  Itself,  and 
not  Intended  to  make  returns  to  other  countries, 
which  cannot  advance  any  profit  to  such  as  send  It, 
but  rather  a  fourth  part  loss,  unless  such  persons  do 
oppress  and  extort  In  the  sale  of  their  goods  to  make 
up  the  said  loss,  which  practice  occasioned  hereby 
through  some  men’s  preferring  their  own  gain  before 
public  good  doth  bring  an  under  value  upon  all  com¬ 
modities  raised  among  ourselves,  and  utterly  frus¬ 
trate  the  end  and  use  of  money  among  us;  therefore, 
no  coin  of  this  colony,  except  20  shillings  to  pay  each 
Individual's  expenses,  Is  to  be  exported  on  forfeiture 
of  the  transgressor’s  whole  estate.” 

The  design  was  to  keep  all  possible 
coin  at  home  and  a  '-‘searcher”  for 
money  was  appointed  in  every  port  of 
entry. 

BY  RACKING  YOUR  LUNGS  WITH  A  COUGH,  yOU 
may  Irritate  them  Into  a  condition  ripe  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tubercles,  and  then,  Instead  of  a  curable 
affection,  you  will  have  to  deal  with  Consumption. 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  promptly  cures  all  Coughs 
and  Colds,  and  by  Imparting  vigor  to  the  respiratory 
organs,  enables  them  to  throw  freely  off  all  obstruc¬ 
tions  engendered  by  neglected  Colds,  and  heals  all 
sore  or  Inflamed  parts.— Adv. 


JACKSON  BROS.  dm, 

DRAIN  TILS  AND  PIPE  WORM, 

Al  DAilV  M  y 


AND  SOLE 


■  ■LE 


Also  agents  for  Akro« 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fii* 
Brick  and  Cement. 


P  A II  III  lift  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UJIIVIIIIIU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


To  any  person 
suffering  with 
■  RHEUMATISM 
In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  In  my  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKIIUK8T,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


B«st«ver  Known. 


WheUeaU  ui 

Agenta  WanUd  ItiijiIwi. 
Send  for  Circular*, 

E.  J.  KN0WLT0N, 

Aaa  A 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  oonmiMlon,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  150  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  MPg  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS: 


ARRIVAL  OF  JAPAN  LILIES. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  the  finest  Japanese  Lily  bulbs  and  are  now 
offering  them  at  the  following  very  low  prices.  Now  Is  the  time  to  plant  them  outdoors. 
If  ordered  by  mail  add  7c.  each  to  pay  postage,  as  the  bulbs  are  extra  large. 


Auratum . $0  30  each 

“  Plctum .  60  “ 

Batemannlce .  2>  " 

Brownll  .  .  1  00  “ 

Cordlfollum .  26  “ 

Eiegans .  15  “ 


Ilanbonll . SI  00  each. 

Medeoloides .  10  “ 

Speclosum  rubrum .  25  “ 

“  Melpomene .  30  “ 

“  album  priecox .  30  “ 


Our  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  Free  on  application. 


J.M  THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewY4.RK 


J 


GRAPE 


eptrai _ _ 

of  the  new  Black  Grape 

EATON. 

AJsoothe^SMAI.L,  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FBEDONIA,  Jf.Y. 


VINES 


MAILED  FREE. 

SPRING  CATALOGUE  OF 

Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the 
good  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


$300  Profit 


per  acre  each  year  In  raising  PINEAPPLES.  This 
looks  big,  but  send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  pamphlet 
giving  method  of  culture  and  he  convinced. 

JOHN  ASPINWALL, 

Eau  Gallic,  Indian  River,  Florida. 


FOREST 

TREES. 

Blue  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Spruce,  European 
Larcn,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitas,  etc.,  etc. 
Oatalpa  Speclosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds.  R,  DOUGLAS  & 
SON,  Waukegan,  111. 


T  W  C  C  LEAD! 

S  CL  Ci  I J  Bend  for 

my  Seed  Almanac.  Only  book  of  the 
kind  FREE,  Fine  Corn  my  Specialty 
(Imp  Learning  In  particular).  Novel¬ 
ties  and  hundreds  of  fine  seeds.  Write 
now  to  U.  E.  TWEED,  Ripley,  O. 


OUR  SEED  POTATOES 

Grown  on  Natural  Potato  Land, 

Sprayeo  and  free  from  blight, 

Averaged  260  bushels  per  acre, 

ARE  SURE  TO  PLEASE  YOU 

Early  Sunrise,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
Monroe  Seedling,  Vick’s  Perfection, 

Early  Rochester,  Early  Puritan, 

New  Queen,  Summit. 

Per  bushel,  $1;  barrel,  $3— barrels  free.  Barrel 
lots  made  up  to  order. 

WOODWARD  &  JAQUKS,  Wright’s  Corners.  N.  Y. 


PURE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and  Queen  of  Roses,  price 
SI  per  bushel.  Choice  2d  size  Monroe  Seedlings, 
Morning  Star  and  Charles  Downing,  at  05c.  per 
bushel,  three  or  more  bushels  50c.  SHIED  OATS— 
Improved  American,  Introduced  by  the  late  Joseph 
Harris,  75c.  per  bushel,  three  or  more  bushels  at  05c.. 
no  charge  for  package.  I>.  C.  McPHERSON.Pr  op., 
Pine  View  Stock  Farm,  Garbutt,  N.  Y. 


Chapman’s  Potato  Chances. 

The  best  white,  smooth,  lODg,  medium  late  table 
potato  that  I  ever  had  that  was  a  good  ylelder.  My 
stock  carefully  selected.  Dry,  chestnut,  hillside 
soil  gives  stock  free  from  disease.  An  object  In 
buying.  A  change  of  seed  will  increase  crop.  Order 
now.  *3  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  At  that  price  or  no  sale. 
Stock  limited.  Satisfaction  sure.  Mention  Rukal. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 

Come  only  (consider  this)  once. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Swamp  Rose,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe 
Seedlings  and  other  new  and  leading  varieties,  very 
cheap.  Address  for  price, 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 


—Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes, 
i  $1.25  per  bushel;  $3.50  per  barrel. 
J.  BUTLER,  Evereitstown,  N.  J. 


POTATOES.— Burpee’s  E.  Early,  E.  Vaughan,  $4 
per  bbl.  Many  others  cheaper.  Wholesale  list 
free.  GEORGE  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


TO  ONION  GROWERS.  .5 .■S.'ili 

pounds  of  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed,  strictly 
new  crop  and  right  for  growing  sets  or  large  bulbs. 
We  will  sell  In  25-lb.  lots  or  upward  at  $1.35  net,  or 
will  supply  seed  to  those  who  know  how  to  grow  sets 
on  contract  for  fall  delivery  if  not  too  far  away. 
Address  THE  TILLINGHAST  CO.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Mprymyr  Clark’s  Early  Strawberry 
UL'IUIRl  from  headquarters,  at  $1  per  100 
postpaid.  Very  early;  fine,  and  good  shipper. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  COON,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 


Boyd’s  System  of  Ripening  Cream 


No  Invention  of  late 
years  so  Important  to 
butter-makers  as  the 
itoyri  K  I  p  «  n  1  n  g 
Cream  Vat  and  Fer¬ 
menting;  Can.  They 
save  time  and  labor  In 
the  dairy.  1W~  One  at 
wholesale  where  there 
Is  no  agent.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
lor  circular. 

JOHN  BOYD, 

199  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

On  FRIDAY.  May  13  at  1  o’clock  P.  M..  I  will 
offer  at  public  sale,  at  Crystal  Lake  Farm, 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  twelve  to  fifteen 

Choice  Young  Holstein  Bulls, 

from  3  to  24  months  old,  all  thoroughbred  and  regis¬ 
tered.  Two  grandsons  of  Clothllde  2d;  one  grandsen 
of  DeKol  2d;  several  grandsons  of  Peterjle2d;  sev¬ 
eral  sons  of  Count  Clothllde  and  Netherland  DeKols 
Peterjie.  A  circular,  giving  full  description,  by 
mall,  after  April  10.  W.  J.  IIAYES. 

L  H.  BEAN,  Auctioneer. 


Chapman’s  Cow  Chance,  $75. 

A  “Noble”  strain;  second  premium;  solid  color 
Jersey  cow.  Yes!  she  is  all  right  every  way.  A  two 
pound  cow;  liesh  In  October;  test  in  January,  6.2 
percent;  a  beauty;  No.  28227;  cost  me  $150  at  three 
weeks  of  age.  Was  worth  It.  Iler  calveB  paid  for 
her  quick;  will  again;  no  use  for  her.  Eight  years 
old.  Bred  butter.  Write.  Send  stamps.  Mention 
RURAL.  C.  E  CHAPMAN.  Peruvllle.  N.  Y. 

P.  S.— Cheshire  Pigs,  $8.  Bioum  Leghorn  Eggs,  $1 
for  13. 


For  Sale— Guernsey  Herd 

of  two  young  cows  and  young  bull.  Also  Guernsey 
and  Holstein  bull  calves,  reglsterable. 

T.  J.  HUGU8,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  372  times 
to  men  I  have  sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can 
give  such  a  record.  Noted  for  gentleness,  lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Prize  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Patronized  and  commended  by  Government  Exper¬ 
iment  Farm.  Guaranteed  Eggs,  $2  per  13.  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks.  Largest  size,  prolific  layers;  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  11.  Unlimited  range  for  stock.  Wo  breed  for 
profitable,  practical  purposes,  raising  thousands 
annually.  Our  stock  will  please,  and  we  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Valuable  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

C.  W.  ECKHARDT  &  CO.,  Columbus,  N.  J. 
(Canadian  Branch;  Kldgevllle,  Ont.) 


$1.  EGGS.  $1. 

Do  you  want  eggs  from  birds  scoring  92  to  95 
points.  We  have  them  In  Rose  Comb  B.  &  W. 
Leghorns,  W., Barred  and  Pea  Comb  P.  Rocks.  White 
Col.  and  8.  G.  Dorkings,  l.angshans,  Houdans,  Dom¬ 
iniques  and  Red  Caps,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse 
Geese,  Cavuga  and  Rouen  Ducks.  We  have  Angora 
and  Belgian  Rabbits.  Turkey  Eggs,  $1.50  for  13; 
Geese,  25  cents  each.  Circulars. 

FREEMAN  &  BUTTON,  Cottons,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y 


from  Choice  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  $2  per  26.  Wm.  J.  On- 
derdonk,  Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y. 


TWO  Trained  Pedigree  Scotch  Collie  Dogs,  two 
years,  $15  each;  two  Black- and-Tan  Terrier 
Dog  Pups,  $7  each.  Forest  Kennels,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

FOB 


CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 

Algo  Dissolved  8.  G.  Phosphate  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FERTILIZERS  ! 

Information  Free. 

You  can  get  full  Information  as  to  the  use, 
application  and  results  from  commercial 
fertilizers,  through  “THE  H  O  M  E  - 
STEAD,”  Just  Issued,  which  can  be  had 
free  by  sending  postal  card  to 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


riQlirn  UliyTrn— Married;  on  a  Massachu- 
ranmLn  nUlllLU  setts  farm.  Must  be  a  good 

dairyman  and  truck  grower.  Wages,  $30  a  month,  by 
the  year;  house  and  fuel  furnished.  Also  use  of  a 
garden  spot.  Address  AAA,  office  The  R.  N.-Y 


THC 

GreatAmerican 


ComPAN 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS-NO  CHARCE 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Correspondence  especially  solicited  from  practical  growers  of  Potatoes,  Truck,  Tobacco,  Celerv 

haras,  omall  Fruits.  St.rawKprri c±a  fLrnruxe  r« j  _ n  e A  J 

crops. 


“  The  old  toper  never  objects  to  a  good 
punch  in  the  mouth  ” — Life. 

“What!  Sxoking,  Fred?  Thought 
your  debtor  told  you  it  would  kill  you  ?” 
“  So  he  did,  and  I  quit.  Bat  at  the  end 
of  a  week  I  wanted  to  die,  so  I’m  smok¬ 
ing  again.” — Life. 

Ai.ec  Tfisity  :  “Do  you  believe  in 
electrocution  ?”  Foggarty  :  “  No,  sir  ;  I 
do  not.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  hang¬ 
ing  that  suited  my  forefathers  is  good 
enough  for  me.” — Puck. 

Mbs  Younghusband  :  “Why  can’t  you 
stay  at  home  this  evening,  George?  Your 
employer  can  get  along  without  you.’> 
George:  “I  know  it,  but  I  don’t  want 
him  to  find  it  out.” — Life. 

“  How  did  you  come  to  hit  the  plain¬ 
tiff  ?  ”  said  Judge  Appell  to  the  prisoner. 
“Come  to  hit  ’im,  is  it?  Why,  man 
dear,  your  honor,  I  wasn't  two  fut  from 
him,  and  I  couldn’t  hat  e  missed  hittin’ 
him  if  I  had  been  cross-eyed.” — Mount 
Vernon  News. 

“Oh,  dear,’,  sighed  Widow  Jenkins, 
“  if  John  had  made  a  will,  there  wouldn’t 
have  been  all  this  trouble  about  the 
property.”  “  Do  the  lawyers  bother 
you?”  “  Bother  me  ?  They  most  worry 
me  to  death.  I  declare,  I  sometimes  wish 
John  hadn’t  died.” — Tid-Bits. 


- - a  - — “ -  Ui  lUWJkUCS,  11UCK,  _L  < 

Orchards,  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Grapes  (for  wine  or  market),  Lawns,  and  all  farm 
Write  us  fully,  stating  what  you  desire  to  grow,  character  of  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  and  v 
circulars  that  will  help  you.  We  have  now  ready  for  mailing : 

i.  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 

n.  •  MAPES  MANURES,  and  How  to  Use  Them  on  Truck,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sugar-Beets  Tomatoes  (tor  canning 
r«Ukrb’  Top-dressing  Grass  or  Lawns  Seeding  to  Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  Genefil 
harm  Crops.  This  is  our  General  Pamphlet  covering  all  crops.  H 

This  Descriptive  Pamphlet  is  arranged  for  easy  reference  to  any  crop.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everv  farmer 
fruit-grower,  trucker  and  special  crop-grower.  nanus  oi  every  larmer, 

2.  THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES. 

colo^Bti«f°of  choi?eb5StiS;ker8  and  buyer8'  al6°  large  <rrOWerS  0n  thc  Mapes  o'  Tobacco  Growing  for  light- 

3.  ORANGE  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Necessity  of  special  manuring  for  promoting  quality  and  quantity  of  fruits,  apart  from  vigorous  wood  growth. 

4.  FERTILIZER  FARfllNG.  (Chemicals  and  Clover.  Second  Series.) 

onemLifon’ wit*out  sta*le  manure.”  Succe^ful  farm 


Iv  you  name  Thi  K.  N.-Y.  to  onr  advertisers  yor 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right  treat¬ 
ment. 


3UY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE, 
Yor  Houses,  Bams,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmer* 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  sam  plea 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  946  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  x. 


Hi  yB  f»r>FF  containing  over  2.500 

r  KCC.  tested  reel  pea  320 
pages,  bound  In  cloth.  Don’t  fail  to 

mBSflfheWATCH’CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 

•ddress  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  £87.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  PHILADELPHIA 


BOTH  OPEN  and  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 

Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  inches. 

Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  PASSMORE  &  CO., 

631  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  FA, 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  m  0^  M  H 

UNLEACHED  U  Hp 

HARDWOOD |  |  ■■1^9 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  lor  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  g*  I  |  |  »“■  q  m 

use  of  the  celebrated  “  b  rC  I  I  LI  JLt  EL  rY 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 


in  the 

WORLD ! 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions  Cabbage 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  < 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELJ 
brands  of  Fertilizers. 


only 

that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers,  WET  OR  DRY 
with  a  certainty,  In  different  amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.,  -  New  Hampshire. 


The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER  is  r 
proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  la  the  hai 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfe 
covers  theentire  saddle.  Beware  o' 
buy  a  coat  if  the  “  Fish  Brand”  B 
ted  Catalogue  free.  A.  J.  TOW 


SETT’S  PARIS  GREEN  CUN 

LECCETT  BROS.,  301  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


.RRETT  PICKET  A 
»  U/FENCE  MACHINE 

a*  to  the  posts.  Best  in  ths 
i.  Thousands  in  use.  Qua*- 
*ed.  Freight  paid.  AgmnU 
?  e  reporting  big  sales.  MaehiA*a 
'  /fire,  ete.,  *  «holesaie  dir*e»  m 
Fa faict*  «rh*x*  Z  ^ 

Catalog  ae  »  ■  t>  jaddreea 
alacturer,  f*.  H.  GAKUiTH' 

MAN8F1KLD,  OU1C 


,MPKngs  Com  Plai 

Perfect  work  whether 
stony,  sward  or  mellow 
•  rr  -  land. 


Time  saved. 
Better  work. 
Quicker  results. 
Made  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co^ 

BOSTON  AND 

NEW  YORK. 


-  CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

.  Always  Ready  /  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  t  No 
I  Danger!  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work, 
tt  Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

"  Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  16  Murray  St.,  N.  V. 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other paiasitical troubles.  “The 


THYMO-CRESOL 


■  ■■  Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

m  B  and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

I  world ;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 

For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


t  flat  and  harrowing  thoroughly.  We  fertilize  with 


A  MAMMOTH  FARM  INDUSTRY  FOR  CONNECTICUT. 

Where  the  Corn  Is  Grown. 

The  towns  in  Connecticut  bordering  on  the  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  It 
is  not  the  splendor  of  architecture  in  public  buildings, 
nor  the  imposing  elegance  of  costly  parks  or  private 
grounds,  where  rare  and  delicate  flowers,  shrubs  and 
trees  show  evidence  of  the  gardener’s  skill.  It  is  the 
quiet,  restful  beauty  of  nature  and  antiquity.  The 
broad,  well-kept  streets,  the  smooth,  green  lawns  that 
form  the  public  squares,  and  the  magnificent  elms  that 
shade  them  have  stood  almost  unchanged  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 


farmers  living  within  a  few  miles  of  the  center  of  this 
business  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  corn  annually 
sent  out. 

Desirous  of  getting  at  the  facts  in  relation  to  this 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  Rural  readers,  I  called  upon 
Mr.  E.  B.  Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
business,  and  has  practically  made  it  what  it  is.  He 
is  an  exceedingly  modest  man,  and  while  very  ready  to 
furnish  general  facts,  was  very  reticent  about  his  own 
share  in  bringing  the  results  about.  I  trust  he  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say  that  no  man  is  better  or  more  fav¬ 
orably  known  to  the  seed  trade  in  America,  and  none 
stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men.  He  was  found  hard  at  work  in  his  seed  barns 


stable  manure  as  heavily  as  we  can,  spreading  it  on 
the  plowed  surface  and  harrowing  it  in.  If  we  run 
short  of  manure,  we  scatter  what  we  have  over  the 
whole  field,  and  use  commercial  fertilizers  to  carry 
out  the  crop,  We  usually  plant  from  May  15  to  25. 
We  consider  early  planting  an  important  point. 
While  late-planted  corn  often  gives  a  good  yield,  there 
is  more  risk  from  drought  at  the  start,  and  from  bad 
weather  when  we  want  to  dry  the  crop  in  the  autumn. 
Early-planted  corn  will  usually  produce  the  best  crop, 
other  things  being  equal.  We  also  consider  it  an 
important  point  that  the  early  varieties  should  be 
planted  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
early  characteristics.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 


Among  these  towns  Milford  is  at  once  one  of  the  preparing  a  little  order  of  8,000  pounds  of  turnip  seed  to  deteriorate  in  all  varieties,  and  constant  care  has 


oldest  and  most  beautiful.  It  occupies  the  southwest  for  immediate  shipment,  this  quantity  having  been  to  be  given  to  what  might  seem  minor  details,  in 


corner  of  New  Haven  County,  lying  between  the  waters  grown  on  eight  acres.  Mr.  Clark  is  fortunate  in  hav-  order  to  keep  up  the  standard.” 


MEMBERS  OF  A  CONNECTICUT  SEEDS  GROWING  FIRM  AT  WORK.  Fig.  105. 


of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Housatonie  River,  which 
divides  it  from  Stratford,  in  Fairfield  County.  The 
country  is  fairly  level,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mainly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  A  half  century  ago,  before 
the  great  West  supplied  the  Eastern  farmers  with 
nearly  all  their  grain,  Milford  was  the  Mecca  of  Con¬ 
necticut  pilgrims  who  wished  to  purchase  corn.  The 
variety  grown  was  a  coarse,  late,  yellow  flint,  and  the 
thrifty  farmers  used  to  sell  it  by  the  measured  bushel, 
and  keep  it  in  the  cellar  so  that  it  should  measure  all 
it  ought !  About  30  years  ago  the  growing  of  garden 
seeds  was  commenced,  and  in  the  line  of  onion,  carrot, 
turnip  and  similar  seeds,  the  business  reached  quite 
large  proportions.  Foreign  competition  and  other 
causes  decreased  the  prices  for  these  seeds,  and  one 
after  another  of  the  growers  turned  his  attention  to 
sweet  corn  as  the  more  profitable  crop.  While  other 
Beeds  are  yet  grown  to  some  extent,  sweet  corn  may 
be  called  the  leading  crop.  This  industry  has  assumed 


ing  four  sons,  who  are  most  efficient  assistants,  and 
who  have  wisely  decided  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

Why  Corn  From  This  Place  Is  Famous. 

Why  do  you  think  this  vicinity  is  the  most  favor¬ 
able  place  in  which  to  grow  seed  corn  ?” 

“  We  have  learned  by  experience  that  we  are  far 
enough  north  to  avoid  the  glazing  which  injures  the 
early  varieties  of  sweet  com  in  warmer  latitudes,  and 
as  we  lie  between  two  large  bodies  of  water,  we  are 
far  enough  south  to  avoid  late  spring  and  early  fall 
frosts.” 

“  What  is  the  best  method  of  culture  ?” 

“  Well,  the  method  that  suits  us  best  is  the  hill  or 
check  row  system.  While  larger  returns  may  be 
secured  from  growing  the  crop  in  drills,  the  extra 
amount  received  will  hardly  pay  for  the  extra  labor 
involved,  especially  if  one  cultivates  a  large  area. 
We  prefer  new,  that  is,  turf  land  for  corn,  turning  it 


“  What  do  you  call  ‘  pedigree  ’  in  corn  ?” 

“  Nothing  more  or  less  than  ‘pedigree’  in  animals. 
It  arises  from  a  careful  selection  of  the  choicest  ears 
for  seed,  year  after  year,  giving  preference  to  those 
that  show  most  prominently  the  characteristics  of  the 
given  variety  one  wishes  to  perpetuate.  In  the  case 
of  a  new  variety,  this  necessitates  the  discarding  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  ears  of  earlier  crops,  as  a  new 
variety  that  is  the  result  of  cross-fertilization  is  often 
very  uneven  in  character,  and  requires  years  of  care 
to  ‘  fix  ’  it  to  a  certain  type.  A  new  variety  that  is 
merely  a  ‘sport’  from  some  old  sort,  is  also  apt  to 
settle  back  into  the  type  of  its  original  stock,  and 
must  be  carefully  grown  to  keep  it  up  to  the  necessary 
standard  of  excellence.” 

“You  speak  of  ‘fixing’  and  of  ‘sports;’  will  you 
more  fully  explain  these  terms  ?” 

“  Perhaps  I  can  best  do  so  by  explaining  cross¬ 
fertilization.  The  tassels  of  the  corn  bear  the  stami- 
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nate  or  pollen-producing  blossoms,  while  the  pistils 
or  those  organs  that  receive  the  fertilizing  pollen, 
and  carry  it  to  the  seed  germs  or  corn,  grow  upon  the 
ear,  and  are  commanly  called  ‘  silk.’  Most  so-called 
new  varieties  are  the  results  of  accidental  fertiliza¬ 
tion  or  the  dusting  by  the  winds  or  other  natural 
causes  of  the  pollen  of  one  variety  upon  the  pistils  or 
‘  silk  ’  of  another.  The  result  is  a  hybridization — the 
impregnating  of  the  seed  of  one  variety  with  the  pol¬ 
len  of  another,  and  such  seed  when  planted  will  pro¬ 
duce  corn  having  different  characteristics  from  those 
of  either  of  its  parents.  It  is  at  first  variable,  and 
must  be  grown,  and  a  certain  type  selected,  year  after 
year,  until  a  distinct  variety  is  established.  That  is 
called  ‘fixing’  the  type.  A  ‘  sport’  is  an  ear  selected 
from  some  old  variety,  because  it  shows  characteristics 
different  from  those  of  its  parent,  without  having 
been  fertilized  with  a  different  pollen.  It  may  be 
earlier,  or  larger,  or  sweeter  ;  and  by  the  same  care¬ 
ful  selection  as  with  the  other  new  variety,  it  can  be 
fixed  in  type,  but  needs  watching,  There  is  a  deal  of 
natural  depravity  in  vegetable  life  as  well  as  in  human 
beings,  and  the  tendency  is  always  down  hill.” 

Mr.  Clark  has  originated  several  well-known  and 
popular  varieties.  I  think  Old  Colony  and  Shoe  Peg, 
or  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  were  among  them — and  he 
has  improved  others,  notably  the  Stow  ell’s 
Evergreen,  until  Clark’s  Improved  Evergreen 
is  very  nearly  perfection  as  a  late  variety. 

The  Rotation;  How  Grown  and  Cured. 

“  What  is  your  usual  rotation  ?” 

“We  use  new  or  turf  land  generally,  and 
sometimes  grow  two  crops  of  corn  in  succes¬ 
sion  on  the  same  ground.  I  follow  with  other 
seeds — carrot,  turnip,  onion  and  the  like — two 
years  and  then  seed  back  to  grass  with  rye. 

I  break  up  again  as  soon  as  the  hay  crop  be¬ 
gins  to  fall  off.” 

“Can  corn  be  grown  continuously  cn  the 
same  ground  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  with  commercial  fertilizers  if  it  gets 
a  rest  after  two  years.” 

“  Do  you  favor  the  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  !  We  use  a  great  deal  of  them  in 
various  forms  and  consider  them  a  necessity. 

We  use  from  two  to  four  hundredweight  per 
acre,  when  applied  in  connection  with  a  liberal 
dressing  of  stable  manure,  and  from  two  to 
four  times  as  much  when  used  alone.  Bone 
dust  supplies  a  needed  element  of  plant  food, 
and  is  largely  used,  especially  on  the  smaller 
seeds,  and  in  sowing  to  grain  and  grass. 

Canada  unleached  ashes  are  valuable,  and  we  use 
a  large  quantity.  The  Stockbridge  complete 
manures  are  standard  brands  with  us,  and  we 
handle  a  good  many  other  kinds.” 

“Do  you  use  the  fertilizer  in  the  hill  for  corn?” 

“  For  a  starter  with  stable  manure,  yes, 
scattered  lightly  about  the  hill.  For  a  com¬ 
plete  manure  in  large  quantities,  we  prefer  to 
sow  the  larger  portion  broadcast,  harrowing 
it  lightly.” 

“  How  much  do  you  handle  annually?” 

“  We  keep  it  for  the  accommodation  of  40 
or  50  farmers  who  grow  for  us,  and  sell  and 
use  annually  about  250  tons.” 

“What  process  of  curing  the  crop  is  em¬ 
ployed?” 

“  Different  varieties  require  different  treat¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  earlier  sorts  can  be  cut  up 
at  the  bottom  and  put  in  small  stacks  in  the 
fields,  but  the  grain  must  be  husked  out  soon, 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  mold  and  discolor. 

There  is  also  some  loss  from  rats  and  field  mice. 
The  later  sorts  are  topped  as  soon  as  the  grain 
wrinkles  and  are  husked  out  in  October  and  spread 
thinly  on  open  stages  in  well  ventilated  barns  or 
corn  houses.  The  sooner  the  crop  can  be  got  under 
cover,  the  brighter  and  better  the  seed.  The  late 
sorts  are  sometimes  stripped  down— the  husks  turned 
back  and  the  ears  exposed — in  the  field,  if  the  weather 
is  favorable.” 

A  Big  Business  For  A  Little  State. 

“  What  was  the  annual  output  in  the  earlier  years 
of  this  industry?” 

“  About  200  bushels.” 

“What  is  now  the  amount  of  yearly  shipments  from 
this  vicinity?” 

“  About  34,000  bushels,  shelled.” 

“  How  much  of  this  was  sent  out  by  your  firm?” 

“  Nineteen  thousand  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  or  its 
equivalent.  A  portion  is  shipped  on  the  ears,  but  the 
bulk  is  handled  shelled.” 

“  What  is  the  largest  yield  of  shelled  corn  per  acre 
that  you  know  to  have  been  grown  in  your  vicinity  ?  ” 

“  Two  hundred  bushels  of  ears.  I  suppose  it  would 


equal  more  than  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  We  like 
large  yields,  but  place  quality  first.” 

“  What  is  your  average  acreage?” 

“  About  25  acres  in  sweet  corn,  and  25  in  seeds  and 
other  crops.  We  cultivate  about  50  acres.” 

“  What  is  the  average  acreage  of  those  who  grow 
corn  in  Milford  ?  ” 

“  The  total  acreage,  our  own  included,  was  this 
year  1360.  Quite  a  large  number  are  small  growers, 
who  are  engaged  in  general  farming,  and  grow  corn 
as  a  money  crop.” 

“  What  tools  do  you  find  the  most  useful  in  your 
work  ?  ” 

“  We  use  the  Syracuse  sulky  plows,  Acme,  Cut¬ 
away  and  Osborne  harrows,  Fisk’s  automatic  planter, 
and  the  Planet  Jr.  cultivator.  Sometimes  on  rough 
or  lumpy  soil  we  use  a  ‘  smoother  ’  made  of  planks 
bolted  together.  In  the  use  of  tools,  as  in  everything 
else,  we  think  the  best  is  the  cheapest.” 

The  corn  sold  by  this  firm  goes  to  all  the  leading 
seedsmen  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  great 
deal  is  sent  south  to  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  where 
the  product  is  used  by  the  canners.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Early  Adams  is  a  favorite  variety.  It  is  not  a 
sweet  corn,  but  is  a  dent  variety,  white  in  color  and 


extremely  early.  It  is  a  tender  kind,  and  is  used  to 
some  extent  as  a  garden  variety.  For  field  culture  at 
the  North  it  is  well  adapted,  and  will  ripen  large 
crops  where  other  varieties  are  injured  by  frost. 

Thinking  the  Visit  Over. 

I  came  away  from  Mr.  Clark’s  with  a  new  idea  of 
the  value  of  our  corn  crcp  as  an  article  of  food.  When 
we  speak  of  corn  as  a  food  product,  we  usually  have 
in  mind  the  field  varieties  that  are  ripened  and  ground 
into  meal.  But  here  is  a  food  product  that  has 
scarcely  received  a  thought — 34,000  bushels  from  one 
section !  Seed  enough  to  plant  136,000  acres  !  136,000 

acres  will  produce  136,000,000  dozen  ears  of  green 
corn  for  market,  or  148,000,000  cans.  Truly  corn  is  a 
great  food  product ! 

The  small  growers — those  who  grow  two  or  three 
acres  each— find  the  crop  profitable.  Most  of  them  are 
in  the  milk  business,  and  the  stover  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  stock  feed.  It  is  conceded  that  the  stover  from  the 
second-early  varieties  is  worth  all  the  cost  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  crop  of  seed  corn  as  a  profit.  Even  if 
we  deduct  the  interest  and  taxes,  and  the  cost  of  shell¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  we  still  have  a  handsome  profit 


from  an  average  crop.  Mr.  Leroy  C.  Beecher,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  grew  an  acre  of  Early  Adams  last  year  that 
yielded  140  bushels  of  ears  that  shelled  90  bushels  of 
seed  corn.  This  was  sold  at  $1.15  per  bushel,  or  $103.50 
for  the  salable  crop,  representing  at  least  $75  net. 
This  is  a  larger  percentage  of  profit  than  most  farm 
crops  can  show.  Other  varieties  bring  larger  returns, 
the  prices  ranging  from  $1.15  to  $2  per  bushel,  but 
more  care  is  necessary  in  curing  and  selecting  the 
sweet  varieties,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  injury 
from  the  weather.  Care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  mix¬ 
ing  in  growing  different  varieties  too  near  each  other. 
The  Black  Mexican  yields  a  pollen  of  strong  vitality, 
and  will  mix  with  white  varieties,  when  carried  by  the 
winds  or  by  insects,  for  a  long  distance.  Early  and  late 
sorts,  if  planted  at  the  same  time,  can  be  grown  side 
by  side,  as  they  blossom  at  different  periods.  On  the 
lighter  and  earlier  soils  of  Milford,  Orange  and  Strat¬ 
ford,  the  late  kinds  can  be  grown  and  ripened  success¬ 
fully,  while  the  early  and  medium  varieties  are  grown 
further  north  and  upon  heavier  soils.  It  is  in  the 
center  of  this  corn-growing  region  that  the  firm  of 
S.  I).  Wocdruff  &  Sons  is  located,  and  they  are  large 
growers  of  every  kind  of  garden  seeds  that  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  this  locality.  The  accompanying 
photograph  (Fig.  105)  was  taken  to  illustrate 
this  article  and  represents  Mr.  Clark  and  his 
force  at  work.  Charles  pierson  atjgur. 


AN  OHIO  CORN  GROWER  TALKS. 

A  CHEAP  BUSHEL  OF  CORN. 

'I'Ulaye  and  rotation  are  improving  the  noil;  wheat , 
clover  and  corn  ;  manure  made  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  land  feeds  the  upland ;  the  bottom  land 
still  on  lop  for  fertility. 

Comparison  of  Old  and  New  Fields. 

Wm.  B.  Lucas,  a  farmer  of  southern  Ohio, 
grows  corn  on  the  best  quality  of  bottom  land, 
and  on  white  oak  land — clay,  with  red  and 
white  clay  subsoil. 

“  For  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  bottom  land  30 
years  ago,”  I  asked  him,  “how  many  bushels 
did  you  get  ?” 

“  From  two  to  two  and  a  peck  per  shock, 
or  48  to  50  bushels  per  acre.” 

“At  the  same  time,  what  was  a  good  yield 
for  the  clay  uplands  ?  ’ 

“A  bushel  and  three  pecks  per  shock,  or 
42  to  45  bushels  per  acre.” 

“  Do  you  consider  the  land  any  better  now 
than  then  ?” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  think  it  is  all  nonsense  to  say 
the  land  is  deteriorating  ;  the  crops  show  that 
it  is  better.  I  can  remember  when  I  was  a 
boy  and  we  cradled  our  wheat,  that  we  got 
from  10  to  12  bushels  per  acre  ;  now  we  get 
from  15  to  25.  The  former  of  the  two  figures 
is  the  lowest  I  have  obtained  on  the  clay  land 
for  years.  Just  across  the  fence  on  another 
farm,  the  last  crop  was  only  four  bushels  per 
acre.” 

,,  What  is  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  wheat 
on  the  bottoms  ?  ” 

“  Originally  the  output  was  from  15  to  17 
bushels,  and  now  it  is  from  23  to  35  bushels 
per  acre.” 

“  Has  the  improved  cultivation,  or  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer,  made  the  change  ?  ” 

“  On  the  bottom  no  fertilizer  except  clover 
is  used,  and  on  the  upland  manure  only.” 

“  You  never  gave  your  upland  a  complete 
top-dressing  of  manure  ?” 

“  No  ;  I’ve  never  thought  of  doing  so.” 

The  Soil  and  Its  Preparation. 

“  What  do  you  consider  the  best  preparation  for 
corn — a  Timothy  or  clover  sod,  or  a  stubble  turned 
down  ?” 

“  A  clover  sod  is  always  the  best — excepting  an  old 
Blue  grass  sod,  but  we  do  not  often  have  that,  while 
we  generally  do  have  a  clover  sod  for  corn.” 

“  When  do  you  prefer  to  do  the  plowing  for  corn — 
in  the  fall,  or  early  spring  ?” 

“For  several  years,  at  any  time  after  January  1, 
when  the  ground  gets  thawed  out.  I  do  not  mind 
its  .being  wet,  but  prefer  that  it  should  be  in  prime 
order.” 

“You  don’t  care  to  plow  it  wet,  after  freezing 
weather  is  past,  do  you  ?” 

“  No  !  No  !  We  have  to  be  careful  about  that.” 

“  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  best  to  plow  always 
when  the  land  is  in  good  condition  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  but  I  gain  an  advantage  by  plowing  early  in 
destroying  many  insects  that  would  live  to  the  injury 
of  the  crop  if  the  land  were  not  plowed  till  late.” 


The  New  Maize  (Zea  canina).  Fig.  106. 

Detail  of  a  portion  of  an  ear,  full  size. 
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“  Do  you  believe  in  getting  the  land  in  perfect  order 
before  planting  ?” 

“  Yea,  sir ;  I  plow  deep,  going  every  year  a  little 
deeper.  This  year— now,  March  21— we  are  plowing 
the  upland  nine  inches  deep,  turning  up  about  one  inch 
of  subsoil ;  but  after  this  date,  because  there  will  be 
no  more  heavy  freezing,  we  do  not  intend  to  turn  up 
this  inch  of  subsoil.  It  does  not  pulverize  and  mix 
with  the  soil  well  without  the  aid  of  frost.” 

Close  Hills;  Selecting  Seed  Corn. 

“  How  do  you  prefer  to  plant — in  hills  or  drills  ?” 

“  I  have  been  planting  in  hills — but  not  checked — 
about  28  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  the  latter  three  feet 
four  inches  apart ;  we  put  in  two  to  four  grains  per 
hill — rather  two  than  four.  I  prefer  to  have  two 
stalks  to  the  hill  all  over  the  field,  for  the  yield  then 
would  be  heavier.” 

“  Would  you  rather  have  one  stalk  with  two  ears 
than  two  with  a  single  ear  each  ?  ” 

“  With  one  stalk,  we  never  get  more  than  two  ears ; 
but  with  two  good  stalks  we  often  get  four  ears;  hence 
I  prefer  two  good  stalks.” 

“  How  and  when  do  you  select  your  seed  ?  ” 

“  Before  the  corn  is  cut  and  shocked,  I  pick  the  ears 
that  ripen  first  on  the  best  stalks.  I  don’t  think  I  get 
the  choicest  corn  in  this  way,  but  I  do  get  the  corn 
with  the  greatest  vitality.  I  select  ears  in  which  the 
ends  have  pushed  out  beyond  the  husks.  Such  ears  are 
generally  well  filled.  I  never  select  an  ear  in  which 
the  husk  extends  beyond  the  end  of  the  cob.” 

“  How  soon  do  you  like  to  plant  ?” 

“That  depends  on  whether  I  want  to  plant  in  the 
bottom  or  upland :  in  the  bottom,  the  last  of  April,  or 
May  1 ;  on  the  upland  about  May  10.  I  could  plant  on 
the  upland  as  late  as  May  25,  and  get  a  good  crop.  1 
have  planted  late  on  the  bottom  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
early  planting  is  the  best  for  both  upland  and  bottom.  ’ 

The  Culture  That  Tells. 

“  How  do  you  cultivate?” 

“First,  when  the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high, 

I  use  the  drag  harrow,  with  a  light  frame,  in  three 
sections,  20  teeth  to  the  section,  cutting  10%  feet  and 
dragging  seven  rows  at  a  round.  This  I  believe  the 
best  cultivation  corn  can  have;  after  this  I  have  no 
trouble  in  keeping  the  crop  clean.  Without  it,  when 
we  have  cultivated  with  plows,  we  have  had  to  clean 
the  corn  with  hoes.  The  way  I  plant  I  cannot  cross¬ 
work  the  corn,  and  this  dragging  kills  out  all  weeds 
in  the  rows  between  the  hills.  With  a  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  land  just  before  planting,  the  corn  can 
get  four  or  five  inches  high  before  the  weeds  start. 
My  harrow  teeth  are  of  seven-eighth-inch  square  steel; 
if  they  were  half-inch  round  steel  and  more  numer¬ 
ous,  I  would  give  the  corn  two  draggings  instead  of 
one,  as  is  now  my  practice.” 

“  How  many  times  do  you  go  over  the  crop  with  the 
cultivator  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  on  the  season — from  three  to  four 
times.” 

“  What  size  is  the  corn  when  you  lay  it  by  ?” 

“  Generally  up  to  a  horse’s  back.” 

“  How  often  do  you  plow;  or  how  long  between 
plowings?” 

“  From  10  to  12  days.  If  I  delay  longer  than  that, 
and  the  weather  is  a  trifle  dry,  care  is  needed.  In 
harvest  time  it 'would  be  better  to  pay  a  good  plow¬ 
man  $5  per  day  than  to  let  the  corn  go  too  long  with¬ 
out  plowing.  Here  I  think  a  great  many  men  make  a 
mistake.” 

“  Do  you  practice  shallow  or  deep  cultivation?” 

“  I  cultivate  deep;  I  guess  I  am  a  little  out  of  the 
usual  line  in  this  respect.  Last  year  I  ‘  tended’  all  my 
‘  point’  rows  with  a  double  shovel,  with  a  good  horse 
before  it  and  a  good  man  to  hold  it,  and  these  rows 
were  always  better  than  the  part  cultivated  with  a 
cwo-horse  cultivator.  Still  I  have  not  made  a  long 
and  thorough  test  of  the  matter.” 

“By  this  mode  of  tillage  and  rotation  with  clover 
and  wheat,  how  much  have  you  increased  the  yield 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  ?  ” 

“  From  one-third  to  one-half,  and  the  quality  of 
corn  and  the  fodder  are  better.” 

Getting  the  Corn  to  the  Crib. 

“  flow  large  do  you  make  your  corn  shocks  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  on  whether  I  am  cutting  by  hand 
or  with  a  harvester.  In  the  latter  case  I  have  to 
make  them  smaller,  both  on  upland  and  bottom  land. 
In  the  bottom  last  fall  the  shock  rows  were  14  hills 
wide ;  there  were  12  short  steps  between  the  shocks, 
so  that  the  men  could  handle  the  corn  between  them; 
stopping  the  harvester  opposite  a  shock  each  time ; 
if  the  corn  was  light,  the  shocks  could  be  farther 
apart.” 

“  Do  you  consider  the  harvester  a  success?” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“Do  you  aim  to  get  your  corn  in  the  crib  before 
winter  ?” 


“  I  always  try  to  do  so.  Last  fall  the  weather  was 
very  dry  at  harvesting  time.  In  two  barrels  I  hauled 
water  to  the  field  and  dampened  the  shocks  in  the 
evening  just  before  sundown;  using  about  two  buckets 
of  water  to  the  shock,  dampening  what  three  men 

would  husk  next  day, 
and  during  all  the  dry 
weather  we  never  stop¬ 
ped  husking.  I  prefer 
to  do  this  than  to  wait 
for  wet  weather  to 
gather  the  corn  ;  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  evident.” 


Fig.  107. 


Fig.  108. 


Mr.  Lucas  intends  to  deepen  the  plowed  soil  on  the 
upland  to  one  foot.  He  has  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
corn  to  ear  perfectly  on  some  of  his  best  bottom  land ; 
the  fodder  is  immense,  but  the  ears  are  not  proportion¬ 
ately  large.  The  wheat  on  this  soil  lodges  badly.  He 


sometimes  grows  two  crops 
of  corn  before  sowing  wheat 
and  back  to  clover,  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  rank  growth  of  the 
wheat.  Last  fall,  when  cut¬ 
ting  the  corn  on  the  bot- 


Fig.  109. 


tom  land  with  the  harvester,  the  ears  would  often 
strike  the  shoulders  of  the  man  riding  the  horse  draw¬ 
ing  the  harvester.  The  fodder  crop  off  the  bottom 
is  usually  fed  on  the  upland  and  the  manure  is  applied 
to  the  latter.  By  the  above  system  of  growing  corn 
Mr.  Lucas  has  met  with  great  success  and  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  his  neighbors.  johx  m.  jamison. 

Ross  County,  O. 


A  NEW  CORN. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Hailey  in  Bulletin  49  of  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  gives  an  account  of  a  new  maize 
which  is  pictured  at  Fig.  106.  It  is  a  wild  corn  found 
growing  in  southern  Mexico.  It  was  wholly  unknown 
to  cultivation  and  is  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  the 
original  source  of  cultivated  varieties  of  maize.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  Mats  de  coyote  because  the  little 
kernels  resemble  dogs’  teeth.  The  ears  are  about  two 
inches  long,  bearing  a  few  rows  of  small,  pointed, 
white  kernels.  A  few  of  the  ears  were  sent  to  Prof. 
Watson  of  Harvard,  and  from  him  Prof.  Bailey 
obtained  seed.  In  1890  it  was  grown  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. — started  under  glass — - 
but  though  it  grew  till  nearly  the  end  of  October  it 
did  not  mature  seed.  The  tallest  plants  were  over  10 
feet  high  with  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  inches.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  was  the  abundance  of 
lusty  suckers  which  “grew  as  rapidly  as  the  main 
stalk,  so  that  the  plants,  which  had  fortunately  been 
placed  some  feet  apart,  had  the  appearance  of  two 
‘  hills,’  one  of  the  two  having  nine  and  the  other 
twelve  stalks  ascending  from  a  common  base.”  The 
central  stalk  also  branched  higher  up  on  its  trunk, 
and  these  side  branches,  as  also  those  from  the  base 
of  the  plants,  had  a  tassel  upon  the  end  and  bore 
several  ears  along  their  length  ! 

In  1891  Prof.  Bailey  grew  the  corn,  Fig.  106,  showing 
a  typical  plant.  Prof.  Bailey  proposes  to  cross  this 
corn  with  sweet  varieties  and  others,  and  also  to  con¬ 
tinue  growing  the  original  so  as  to  study  its  habit  and 
possible  value.  He  says  : 

Kcr  myself,  1  am  strongly  of  tte  opinion  that  It  Is  not  a  distinct 
species.  I  am  rather  Inclined  to  think,  with  the  native  Mexicans,  that 
It  Is  the  original  form  of  Zea  Mays,  or  at  least  very  near  it.  .  It  explains 
many  points  In  the  evolution  of  Indian  corn.  Some  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  occasionally  produce  rudimentary  multiple  ears,  and  this  Canlna 
seems  to  tend  to  lose  them  under  cultivation.  The  tendency  of  culti¬ 
vation  In  all  plams  Is  to  develop  some  fruits  or  some  organs,  rather 
than  all  fiults  or  all  organs.  The  suckertng  hublt  has  been  discour¬ 
aged  In  the  selection  of  corns.  The  tendency  to  sucker,  the  tendency 
to  produce  tassels  on  the  ends  of  ears,  the  profuse  drooping  tassels  of 
many  little  Improved  varieties,  the  predominance  of  Hint  corns  north¬ 
ward  and  of  dent  or  pointed  cornB  southward,  the  occurrence  of  many 
curious  and  aboriginal  corns  In  the  Aztec  region— all  these  become 
intelligible  If  Zea  canlna  Is  the  original  of  Indian  corn. 


DRESSING  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS. 

The  growing  of  early  lambs  for  market  is  becoming 
an  extensive  industry  :  not  the  lambs  that  are  ushered 
into  the  world  during  the  bleak  March  and  early  April 
days,  but  those  which  arrive  from  late  fall  until  mid¬ 
winter,  are  carefully  reared  in  warm  stables,  and  reach 
the  markets  all  the  way  from  Christmas  until  the  out¬ 
door  lambs  from  the  South  make  their  appearance  in 
midspring.  These  always  command  fancy  prices,  if 
properly  fattened  and  dressed,  but  the  latter  is  so  often 
improperly  and  imperfectly  done  that  much  loss  re¬ 
sults  to  shippers.  Perhaps  no  product  comes  to  mar¬ 
ket  that  shows  such  a  marked  profit  from  proper  han¬ 
dling  as  these.  To  illustrate  :  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  good  lambs  have  been  selling  for  $7  to  $9,  very 
fine,  large  ones  sometimes  for  $10  each.  I  have  seen 
some  as  good  as  the  average  that  were  very  poorly 
dressed,  that  sold  for  as  low  as  $3  each,  and  I  heard  of 
one  that  was  sent  in  skinned  that  sold  for  $1.50.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  shippers  of  these  have  cause  to  think  that 
early  lambs  don’t  pay. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Archdeacon  &  Co., 
of  85  Barclay  Street,  who  make  a  specialty  of  these, 
several  illustrations  are  shown,  reproduced  from  pho¬ 
tographs  of  lambs  on  sale  in  their  store.  Fig.  107 
shows  a  properly  dressed  lamb  just  as  it  is  sent  to 
market,  except  that  the  wrappings  are  partially  re¬ 
moved  to  show  the  manner  of  dressing.  To  begin 
with,  the  lambs  must  be  fat  and  young.  Sometimes 
shippers  send  in  late  summer  lambs,  runts  evidently, 
thinking  that  they  will  fill  the  bill.  They  will  not ; 
the  lambs  must  be  young  and  grown  quickly.  At 
Christmas  time,  those  weighing  25  pounds,  and  per¬ 
haps  less,  will  do,  but  later  in  the  season  30  pounds 
or  more  is  the  required  weight. 

To  kill  the  lamb,  cut  the  throat,  making  as  small  an 
incision  as  possible,  and  hang  up  to  let  it  bleed  out 
thoroughly  ;  this  is  important,  as  the  good  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  meat  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  blood  is  removed.  Cut  open  the  lamb  to  a 
point  about  opposite  the  fore  legs.  Remove  the 
entrails,  leaving  in  the  haslet.  Leave  on  the  head, 
feet  acd  skin.  Skin  the  hind  legs  and  draw  the  caul 
over  them,  and  also  draw  it  well  down  over  the  kid¬ 
neys  securing  it  with  skewers.  Slit  the  caul  just 
enough  to  let  the  kidneys  through.  Put  in  the  back 
sets  shown  in  Fig.  109.  Much  of  the  appearance  of 
the  carcass  depends  upon  these.  They  should  be  of 
just  the  right  length,  about  14  inches  for  an  ordinary 
sized  carcass.  Fasten  one  end  in  the  flesh,  and  the 
other  in  the  breast  close  to  the  first  rib,  crossing  the 
sticks  in  the  back  as  shown  in  Fig.  109,  just  behind 
the  kidneys.  The  object  of  these  is  to  spread  the 
carcass  out  as  flat  as  possible.  Remove  carefully  all 
traces  of  blood,  so  that  the  carcass  may  present  as 
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neat  and  clean  an  appearance  as  possible.  Let  it  hang 
until  thoroughly  cool.  Replace  the  skin  on  the  hind 
legs.  Cover  the  exposed  flesh  with  clean  white  cloth, 
then  sew  up  carefully  in  burlap  or  bagging,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  110,  and  the  lamb  is  ready  to  ship.  Send  by 
express  always. 

Fig.  108  shows  an  improperly  dressed  specimen. 
The  drawing  doesn’t  show  all  the  imperfections,  but 
a  comparison  of  it  with  Fig.  107  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  difference.  It  was  poorly  bled,  giving  the 
meat  a  dark,  unattractive  color.  The  dressing  was 
all  slouchily  done,  the  back  sets  were  so  short  that  the 
carcass  was  rolled  too  far  over,  breaking  some 
of  the  ribs,  the  caul  was  not  evenly  and  neatly 
spread  over  the  kidneys.  The  two  lambs  were  of 
about  equal  quality,  but  the  one  wouldn’t  sell  for 
much  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  other.  It  would 
have  paid  well  if  many  of  the  lambs  which  are  sent 
to  this  market  had  been  dressed  by  a  professional, 
even  though  the  latter  had  to  be  paid  a  high  price  for 
his  services.  Here  is  an  opening  for  some  one. 

f.  h.  v. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

To  Tone  np  an  Exhausted  Farm. 

H.  H.  W.,  Somerset,  N.  Y. — I  have  purchased,  near 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  farm  exhausted  by  long 
cropping.  I  want  information  on  the  following  points: 

1.  For  pasture  and  hay  on  a  moderately  poor  soil  on 
which  Red  clover  often  failed,  what  seeds  should  be 
sown?  2.  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  Red  and 
Alsike  clovers  for  upland  or  lowland  for  pasture  and 
hay?  3.  Seeding  on  wheat  this  spring,  what  fertilizer 
can  I  sow  to  benefit  both  grass  seed  and  wheat  ?  4. 
Having  no  yard  manure,  what  else  is  best  for  an  18. 
year-old  apple  orchard  on  dry,  gravelly  loam  ?  How 
about  thorough  summer-fallowing  for  the  trees?  5. 
Where  can  I  get  the  New  York  State  analyses  of  the 
different  fertilizers  ?  I  also  want  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  experiment  stations  in  several  States,  as  I 
wish  to  get  their  reports. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  an  intelligent  answer 
to  this  question  without  knowing  the  character  of  the 
soil  as  to  whether  sandy,  mucky  or  clayey.  At  a  ven¬ 
ture,  I  would  try  an  application  of  hardwood  unleached 
ashes,  or,  say,  100  or  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  the  same  quantity  of  bone  flour  both  together 
and  singly,  to  different  plots.  I  have  but  little  doubt 
that  these  will  be  found  to  cause  the  clover  to  flourish 
again  ;  and  where  clover  succeeds,  nothing  is  equal  to  it. 

2.  On  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  land,  there  is  but  little 
use  in  sowing  Alsike ;  while  there  is  not  much  use  in 
sowing  Red  clover  on  very  low  land,  or  land  very  wet, 
Alsike  thrives  best  on  heavy  clay  soil,  and,  if  quite  wet5 
provided  it  is  not  long  under  water,  it  thrives  the  best 
of  all ;  on  a  drained  soft-maple  or  black-ash  swamp  it 
is  perfectly  at  home.  Alsike  is  not  a  very  persistent 
pasture  plant,  although  it  will  endure  moderate  crop¬ 
ping  with  cattle.  It  grows  best  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
season,  and  does  not  grow  much  in  very  dry  weather. 
For  hay,  it  makes  a  very  good  quality,  but  not  a  large 
quantity.  On  ordinary  soils,  it  pays  well  to  add  two 
or  three  pounds  of  Alsike  seed  per  acre.  If  there  be 
any  spots  where  the  Red  clover  kills  out  with  the  wet 
or  frost,  Alsike  will  there  flourish  best. 

3.  No  fertilizer  will  so  stimulate  wheat  in  the  early 
spring  as  some  form  of  nitrogen.  This  wTould  be 
equally  true  of  Timothy  seeding.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  so  much  benefits  clover  as  potash,  especially 
on  light  soils.  I  have  seen  a  simple  application  of 
wood  ashes  bring  up  the  seed  and  produce  a  crop  of 
over  two  tons  of  clover  hay  per  acre  on  places  where 
sandy  knolls  had  been  scraped  off,  leaving  nothing 
but  clean  sand.  At  a  venture  H.  H.  W.  might  try  200 
pounds  of  some  good  brands  of  phosphate. 

4.  In  case  of  an  apple  orchard  like  this,  I  would  put 
on  at  least  20  sheep  per  acre,  giving  them  plenty  of 
water  and,  if  necessary,  protecting  the  trees  with 
chicken  wire  up  three  feet.  I  would  put  around  in 
the  orchard  troughs  made  V-shaped  and  feed  the  sheep 
every  day  enough  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  bran  and  new-process  oil  meal  to  keep  them 
thriving.  Of  course,  the  troughs  should  be  continu¬ 
ally  moved  about  the  orchard  so  that  the  sheep  should 
be  fed  as  evenly  as  practicable  in  each  part.  Summer 
fallowing  would  add  nothing  to  the  orchard.  It  would 
only  kill  the  grass  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  This 
would  prevent  the  grass  from  taking  all  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  to  the  detriment  of  the  trees,  especially 
if  the  season  was  dry.  By  putting  on  20  sheep  to  the 
acre,  the  grass  would  be  kept  eaten  down  like  a  road¬ 
side,  every  weed  would  be  exterminated,  and  a  large 


quantity  of  the  very  best  manure  would  be  evenly 
scattered  over  the  orchard.  The  20  sheep  would  prob¬ 
ably  require  about  10  pounds  of  the  mixture  per  day, 
or  70  pounds  per  week,  which  would  cost  about  60 
cents,  or  three  cents  each  for  the  sheep.  If  they  were 
of  the  right  kind,  they  would  gain  enough  to  pay  for 
this.  Besides,  the  manure  which  would  result  from 
the  feeding  for  26  weeks — as  they  should  be  kept  in 
from  the  first  or  middle  of  April  until  fruit  was  fit  to 
pick — would  amount  as  follows  :  810  pounds  of  linseed 
meal,  containing  a  little  over  48  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
worth  .$7  83;  13,8  pounds  of  potash,  worth  8.55;  21 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  $1.47  ;  810  pounds  of 
bran,  containing  17  8  pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  $3.02;  12 
pounds  of  potash,  worth  $.48  ;  26  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  worth  $1.82 — making  an  aggregate  manurial 
value  of  $15.17.  Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  sheep 
will  take  10  per  cent  of  the  manurial  value  from  the 
feed — which  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  full-grown  sheep 
— there  will  still  be  left  $13  66  worth  of  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  the  trees.  As  the  first  co?t  of  the 
feed  was  only  $15.60,  either  the  sheep  will  have  been 
kept  26  weeks  for  a  ridiculously  small  sum— $1.94 — or, 
if  their  growth  pays  for  the  first  cost  of  the  feed,  the 
manure  will  have  been  added  for  nothing.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  advantages  of  having  sheep  in  an  or¬ 
chard  as  insect  destroyers,  which  would  be  worth  a 
great  deal  5.  Apply  at  the  experiment  station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  By  all  means  write  for  and  read  and 
study  the  bulletins  from  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  at  Geneva  and  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y., 
and  the  station  at  Madison.,  Wis.,  as  well  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  station  at  Washington,  D.  C.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Soaking  Potato  Seed  for  Scab. 

D.  E.  0.,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  long  before 
the  potatoes  are  planted  should  they  be  soaked  in  the 
mercuric  bichloride  solution  ?  According  to  the  late 
article  in  The  Rubai,  they  are  to  be  soaked  1%  hour  ; 
can  they  be  soaked  a  few  days  before,  or  must  they  be 
soaked  the  same  day  they  are  planted  ?  2.  Will  it  be 

necessary  to  apply  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  during  their 
growth  ?  3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  dry  them  with 

plaster  after  they  have  been  soaked.  We  usually  dry 
them  with  plaster  when  we  cut  them,  so  they  will  not 
shrink.  4.  I  wish  to  purchase  a  few  cows ;  will  the 
milk  of  one  teat  be  a  fair  sample  to  test  from,  as  the 
owners  do  not  want  to  milk  them,  for  the  calves  are 
sucking  them,  but  are  willing  to  let  me  have  the  milk 
of  one  teat  to  make  a  test  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Just  before  planting  would  probably  be 
the  best  time.  The  disease  is  supposed  to  be  of  fungoid 
origin  and  the  fungus  may  by  contact  easily  pass  from 
one  potato  to  another.  2.  Probably,  yes.  It  would,  at 
any  rate,  be  safer  to  apply  the  dilute  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  since  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  be  in  the  soil. 
3.  Unless  the  tubers  are  to  be  kept  in  barrels  or  heaps 
for  several  days  we  see  no  reason  why  plaster  would 
do  any  good.  4.  Yes,  it  ought  to  be  a  fair  sample. 

Turnips  for  Green  Manuring. 

C.  F.  C.,  Elgin,  Mieh. — I  have  three  acres  of  sandy 
land  covered  with  big  pine  stumps,  which  produced 
last  year  11)4  bushels  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre.  I 
intended  to  sow  Medium  clover  alone  this  spring,  but 
am  unable  to  purchase  the  seed.  I  remember  reading 
in  The  Rural  a  few  years  ago  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  nirogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  con¬ 
tained  in  a  crop  of  800  bushels  of  turnips.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  amounts,  tut  I  think  it  aggre¬ 
gated  480  pounds  and  the  turnip  crop  was  credited  with 
three  per  cent  of  mineral  matter.  Now  unless  I  have 
made  a  mistake  three  per  cent  of  48,000  pounds  is 
1,440  pounds.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  am  tempted  to 
cultivate  the  land  thoroughly  until  about  July  1,  then 
sow  to  turnips  and  use  these  as  a  fertilizer  and  sow 
clover  a  year  hence.  If  the  spring  is  as  wet  as  the 
last,  I  fear  I  shall  lose  considerable  of  the  small  stock 
of  available  fertility  before  July  1.  Would  it  be  better 
to  sow  oats,  cut  them  for  hay  or  turn  them  under 
before  sowing  the  turnips  ?  Two  advantages  occur  to 
my  mind  in  favor  of  sowing  to  turnips  :  1,  The  seed 
costs  but  a  trifle,  while  clover  seed  is  $10  per  bushel : 
2,  the  turnip  crop  is  got  in  one  year,  while  the  clover 
requires  two. 

Ans. — Our  opinion  of  turnips  as  a  fertilizer  is  that 
they  form  a  good  source  of  humus  without  adding 
much  of  any  actual  fertility  to  the  soil.  It  is  a  good 
crop  for  a  market  gardener  who  is  short  of  stable 
manure.  The  turnips  grow  quickly  and  give  him  a 
great  bulk  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  plowed  under. 
Then  by  using  chemical  fertilizers  he  has  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  stable  manure — including  the  smell.  A  ton 
of  turnips  will  contain  about  the  following  substances 
as  compared  with  average  barnyard  manure  fairly 
well  rotted  : 

Turnips.  Pounds.  Manure.  Pounds. 

Water .  1,790  WTater .  1,500 

Ash .  20  Ash .  116 

Vegetable  matter. ..  190  Vegetable  matter...  384 

Total .  2,000  2,000 

By  “ash”  is  meant  the  part  of  the  turnips  that  will 
not  burn,  and  by  vegetable  matter  the  portion  that 


will  burn — like  straw  or  stems.  The  ton  of  turnips 
contain  of  fertilizing  substances  about  3%  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  7%  of  potash  and  two  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  a  total  fertilizing  value  of  99  cents — rather  less 
than  half  the  value  of  a  ton  of  average  stable  manure. 
You  will  see  that  the  crop  contains  only  one  per  cent 
of  mineral  matter.  In  manuring  with  turnips  we 
should  consider  that  the  crop  added  nothing  directly 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  that  by  adding  chem¬ 
icals  we  could,  with  the  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
obtain  a  good  substitute  for  stable  manure  without 
plowing  in  a  sod.  Tbe  same  result  would  be  obtained 
by  turning  in  sheep  to  eat  the  turnips  and  feeding 
them  on  grain.  In  this  case,  the  manure  dropped  on 
the  land,  would  contain  most  of  the  manurial  value  in 
the  grain  and  turnips.  If  we  were  to  use  turnips  as 
a  fertilizer  for  clover,  we  should  use  with  them  a  fair¬ 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  or  a  potash  salt  like  kainit  or 
muriate. 

Is  The  Mare  Going:  Blind? 

C.  W.,  Eugene,  Oregon. — My  mare  has  been  greatly 
troubled  with  sore  eyes  for  two  or  three  years.  A 
friend  told  me  that  her  colt-teeth  were  the  cause  and 
to  have  them  pulled.  I  did  so,  and  she  improved  for 
the  time,  but  the  trouble  returned.  A  white  film 
spreads  over  her  eye  and  a  watery  fluid  constantly 
runs  out  down  her  face  and  forms  a  sticky  mass.  It 
seems  to  cause  pain  as  she  keeps  her  eye  closed  much 
of  the  time.  Her  right  eye  causes  the  most  trouble; 
the  left  is  also  afflicted  in  the  same  way  but  not  so 
seriously.  I  wash  them  with  tepid  water  and  Castile 
soap. 

Ans. — If  the  trouble  is  periodic,  improving  after 
each  attack  only  to  suffer  another  attack  after  a 
regular  interval  of  a  month  or  more,  and  growing 
worse  after  each  recovery,  the  mare  is  suffering  from 
periodic  or  recurring  ophthalmia,  for  which  there  is  no 
satisfactory  treatment.  But  if  the  condition  continues 
without  such  well  marked  periods,  it  is  simple  ophthal¬ 
mia  due  to  some  local  irritation,  injury  and  disease, 
and  may  be  benefited  by  treatment.  Her  colt  or  wolf 
teeth  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble.  That  colt 
teeth  affect  the  eyes  is  an  old  nonsensical  idea  of  some 
horsemen,  which  has  no  foundation  beyond  the  fact 
that  young  horses  sometimes  have  the  eyes  affected, 
by  sympathy  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  the  back 
molars  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  directly  under  the 
eyes.  When  due  to  this  cause  the  eyes  recover  as  soon 
as  the  inflammation  of  the  cutting  teeth  has  subsided. 
If  possible  it  would  be  well  to  call  a  competent  vet¬ 
erinarian  to  ascertain  the  probable  cause  in  this  case. 
Do  not  use  soap  or  other  irritants  on  the  eyes  without 
the  advice  of  a  veterinarian.  In  the  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  better  cold  water  alone  would  be  good  and 
much  safer.  An  excellent  wash  which  may  be  used 
to  bathe  the  inflamed  eyes,  or  preferably,  with  which 
to  wet  a  cloth  which  is  hung  over  the  eyes,  is  made  by 
dissolving  one-half  dram  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  lead 
acetate  with  one-fourth  dram  of  morphia  in  one 
quart  of  soft  water.  To  remove  the  white  film,  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two  or  three  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water,  may  be  used,  the  eyeball  being 
lightly  touched  once  daily  with  a  small  camel’s  hair 
brush  or  feather  dipped  in  the  solution.  f.  l.  k. 

Tuberculosis  In  A  Heifer. 

S.  N.  C.,  Thompson,  Pa  — What  ailed  my  grade  Jer¬ 
sey  two-year-old  heifer,  due  to  calve  about  the  last  of 
December?  Her  bag  was  caked  quite  hard  and  ran 
along  the  belly  very  large,  but  otherwise  she  did  not 
appear  ready  to  come  in.  She  seemed  all  right  until 
within  three  days  before  she  died.  She  chewed  her 
cud  within  two  hours  of  her  death.  On  opening  her  I 
found  something  as  large  as  her  heart  right  beside  her 
heart,  and  on  her  inwards  and  quarters  inside,  a  good 
many  “  junks  ”  as  large  as  a  man’s  thumb,  like  fat. 
She  had  nothing  but  hay  to  eat. 

Ans. — The  heifer  died  of  tuberculosis  or  consump¬ 
tion.  The  deposits  or  lumps  were  tuberculous.  There 
was  no  cure  for  her.  If  you  have  other  cows  that  are 
unthrifty  or  with  a  chronic  cough,  I  would  advise  you 
to  have  them  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian, 
and  if  found  diseased  to  isolate  or  destroy  them,  to 
prevent  the  infection  of  your  healthy  cattle.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  communicable  to  man  in  the  same  fatal  form. 

F.  L,.  K. 

Lumpy  Jaw  in  a  Cow. 

A.  F.  M.,  Martinsburg,  Mo. — A  five-year-old  cow 
commenced  drooling  about  January  1,  and  soon  after  I 
noticed  an  enlargement  under  the  tongue,  between 
the  jaw  bones,  extending  nearly  the  length  of  the 
jaw,  and  now  it  hangs  down  about  three  inches  below 
the  jaw.  I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  in  the  mouth. 
She  chews  her  cud,  but  with  some  difficulty. 
She  is  losing  flesh,  but  keeps  up  nearly  the  usual 
flow  of  milk.  Her  feed  is  mixed  Timothy  and  clover 
hay,  corn  meal  and  bran.  She  does  not  eat  quite 
as  much  as  formerly,  and  some  days  she  eats  but  little. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  it  contagious  ?  Is  there 
danger  in  using  the  milk  ? 

Ans. — The  symptoms  rather  indicate  a  case  of  acti- 
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nomycosis,  although  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  he 
given  from  the  description.  The  swelling  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  might  he  due  to  the  presence  of  some  sharp- 
pointed  foreign  body,  which  has  penetrated  the  throat, 
or  to  tuberculous  deposits.  Try  the  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  treatment  for  actinomycosis,  as  described  in  a 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Give 
the  cow  one  and  one-half  dram  of  the  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water,  once  daily,  as  a 
drench  before  feeding,  for  five  or6ix  days.  Then  omit 
the  medicine  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  repeat 
as  before.  A  convenient  method  is  to  procure  one  ounce 
of  the  iodide  for  each  period,  make  into  five  powders, 
and  give  one  powder  daily.  If  any  improvement  is 
noticed  after  the  second  course,  the  treatment  should 
be  continued  until  recovered.  Should  there  be  no 
improvement  after  giving  two  or  three  courses,  it  is 
probably  not  actinomycosis.  Green  food  or  a  bran 
mash  should  be  given  daily  to  prevent  the  bowels  be¬ 
coming  costive.  Should  the  feces  become  too  dry  and 
hard,  give  a  dose  of  Glauber  salts,  one  pound  dissolved 
in  one  to  two  quarts  of  water.  dr.  f.  l.  kii.borne. 

Chronic  Abortion  in  Mare. 

B.  B.  M.,  Springwater. — A  mare  aborts  three  times 
out  of  four  ;  what  ails  her  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
What  effect  will  it  have  to  let  her  go  one  year  without 
service  ? 

Ans. — The  mare  is  now  a  chronic  aborter.  The  first 
abortion  was  probably  due  to  some  special  cause, 
such  as  injury,  disease  of  foetus  or  dam,  or  unfavorable 
conditions  or  surroundings  ;  but  the  subsequent  abor¬ 
tions  were  most  likely  due  to  the  predisposition  to 
abort  which  is  so  frequently  acquired  by  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  when  they  h  ave  once  aborted  from  any  cause  what, 
ever.  If  allowed  to  go  over  one  year  without  service,  she 
might  overcome  or  outgrow  this  predisposition.  That 
is  the  most  satisfactory  course  to  pursue  in  such 
cases.  Then  when  bred  again,  she  should  be  kept  in 
moderate  flesh,  not  too  fat,  and  all  conditions  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  which  would  tend  to  cause  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  trouble.  F«  L.  kilbobne. 

Shipping  Milk  By  Rail. 

A.  S.,  Shamokin,  Pa.— 1.  Can  sweet  milk  be  shipped 
in  hot  weather  in  20,  30  and  40-quart  cans,  40  miles  by 
rail  in  condition  to  be  sold  to  the  trade  the  following 
morning?  2.  If  preservatives  are  used,  what  is  the 
best  ?  3.  Which  train  is  the  better  to  ship  on— 8:45 

A.  m.  arriving  11  A.  m.,  or  4:12  r  m.  arriving  7  p.  m.? 
4.  What  fixtures  are  necessary  for  a  room  in  which 
to  store  and  sell  ? 

Ans  — 1.  Yes  ;  milk  is  shipped  to  the  New  York 
market  for  300  miles  and  arrives  in  excellent  order. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  the  5,000  cans  used  daily 
here  comes  from  less  than  50  miles  distant.  To  be 
thus  shipped,  the  milk  must  be  promptly  aerated  and 
cooled,  and  if  sent  in  iced  cans,  so  much  the  better. 
2.  Never  use  any  preservatives  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Milk  is  liable  to  seizure  as  being  adulterated 
in  this  State  if  any  of  these  preservatives  are  used, 
and  justly  so.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  using 
them.  3.  If  iced  cars  are  used  it  makes  no  difference. 
If  not,  the  train  running  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
day  would  be  preferable.  4.  A  large  tank  in  which 
cans  of  milk  can  be  set  and  surrounded  with  ice  or  ice 
water,  or  any  other  means  of  keeping  the  milk  at  a 
low  temperature.  It  stould  be  retailed  from  the  cans 
and  always  dipped  and  stirred  constantly. 

To  Feed  or  Plow  Clover. 

B  F.  S.,  Coalport,  Pa,— My  farm  is  poor ;  what  is  the 
best  way  to  bring  it  up— to  sow  clover  and  plow  it 
down,  or  to  keep  cows  and  cut  the  hay  off  of  it  and 
put  the  manure  on  it  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  ;  there  are  too  many  condi¬ 
tions  that  enter  into  the  problem  to  make  any  off-hand 
answer  valuable.  Poor  land  cannot  be  made  good 
without  adding  fertility  in  some  form.  Is  the  soil 
good  enough  to  grow  clover  without  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizers  ?  What  crops  do  you  want  to  grow  after  you 
bring  the  land  up  ?  When  you  plow  in  a  crop  of  clover, 
you  put  the  value  of  that  crop  in  the  soil  for  the  benefit 
of  some  succeeding  crop?  What  is  that  to  be?  In  other 
words,  what  is  your  money  crop  on  which  you  would 
use  manure  ?  Is  it  wheat,  potatoes,  corn,  or  what  ? 
As  to  which  is  cheaper,  clover  plowed  down  or  cured 
into  hay  and  fed  to  stock,  that  depends  upon  the  farm 
and  the  stock.  Dogs  might  be  pastured  on  clover  and 
the  sod  plowed  after  they  have  been  taken  off  for  fat¬ 
tening  on  corn.  In  this  case,  the  feeding  value  of  the 
clover  would  be  obtained  at  the  least  cost,  and  hogs 
promise  to  be  profitable  for  several  years  at  least.  To 
cut,  cure  and  feed  grass  to  stock  seems  like  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  farming.  It  is  when  the  meat, 
milk  or  butter  produced  from  the  hay  come  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  cutting,  curing  and  feeding  it.  The 
manure  resulting  from  feeding  the  hay  is  worth  no 


more  than  the  entire  crop  plowed  under  would  have 
been.  Nobody  can  say  wherein  hay  is  made  richer  in 
manurial  elements  by  passing  through  an  animal,  and 
twice  as  much  fertility  will  be  washed  out  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  as  is  washed  out  of  a  sod.  Is  not  barn  manure 
richer  than  a  sod  ?  Yes,  if  grain  was  fed  with  the 
hay,  and,  by  using  chemicals  on  the  field  with  the 
clover,  you  can  get  just  as  good  manure  as  you  can  find 
in  the  barnyard.  Clover  hay  alone  in  the  barn  will  not 
make  cows  pay,  and  neither  will  clover  sod  alone  in 
the  field  make  crops  pay  forever.  It  will  for  a  time  on 
good  soil  very  carefully  tilled,  but  sooner  or  later  it 
will  need  help.  That  help  must  come  in  the  form  of 
manure  made  from  grain,  fed  on  the  farm  or  from 
fertilizers.  Do  your  cows  pay  a  profit  on  the  cost  of 
getting  hay  into  their  mangers  ?  If  they  do  not,  it  is 
cheaper  to  let  the  clover  rot  down  in  the  field  where 
it  grew,  and  spend  the  money  you  would  have  spent 
buying  grain  for  chemicals  to  go  with  the  clover. 
Either  this,  or  let  hogs  eat  the  clover  on  the  ground. 
That  is  all  the  difference  there  is  between  live  stock 
farming  and  chemicals  and  clover  farming.  Many 
farmers  will  not  believe  that  they  are  feeding  stock  at 
a  loss  if  a  fair  valuation  is  put  on  their  own  time.  Just 
figure  on  it  and  see. 

Lime  Loves  A  Superphosphate. 

T.  H.  S.,  Dunbar,  Pa. — What  fertilizer  can  be  used 
safely  for  best  results  on  freshly  limed  land  for  cab¬ 
bage,  potatoes,  sweet  corn  and  other  garden  crops  on 
a  soil  mostly  light  and  sandy  or  gravelly.  I  have 
some  high-grade  complete  fertilizer,  and  besides  this, 
South  Carolina  dissolved  rock,  sulphate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  can  also  obtain  the  necessary 
ingredients  in  some  other  form  if  these  are  not  suit¬ 
able.  I  have  also  quite  a  large  quantity  of  good  hen 
manure  mixed  with  one- third  of  its  bulk  of  plaster. 

Ans. — As  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  superphosphate 
on  newly  limed  land,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  lime 
on  the  fertilizer  in  making  the  phosphoric  acid 
insoluble  by  reverting  it  to  mono-phosphate  by  com¬ 
bination  of  the  lime  with  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
it  will  be  best  to  use  raw  bone  or  superphosphate 
made  from  it,  and  add  to  it  the  potash  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  lime.  The  hen 
manure  may  be  used  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
may  be  added  to  the  whole  of  the  others  to  increase 
the  quantity.  On  account  of  the  action  of  the  lime 
above  mentioned,  it  is  always  judicious  to  use  it  at 
some  time  when  it  will  not  be  immediately  followed 
by  superphosphate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

N.  H.,  Goshen,  Pa.— The  R.  N.-Y.  flint  corn  is  one  of 
tt  e  best  varieties  we  know  of  for  ensilage  or  fodder. 
It  grows  to  a  great  height  and  suckers  so  as  to  give  a 
great  proportion  of  leaf. 

Soft  Soap  as  Fertilizer.— J.  O.  B.,  Quaker,  Mich.— 
This  would  be  a  very  expensive  fertilizer  for  potatoes. 
It  contains  but  a  little  potash  and  would  retard  rather 
than  increase  the  growth. 

S.,  Holliday sburg,  Pa.— Of  all  the  many  plans  for 
exterminating  Canada  thistles,  we  know  of  none  bet¬ 
ter  than  plowing  the  plants  under  in  hot  weather  and 
then  cultivating  as  they  show  life. 

F.  E.,  Moscow ,  W.  Va. — For  a  peach  orchard  we 
should  use  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  or  800 
pounds  of  kainit  per  acre.  The  rule  for  bone  is  about 
three  times  the  quantity  of  muriate. 

Early  Potato. — T.  R.  B.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.— For  an 
early  potato  to  plant  on  light  soil  the  Early  Sunrise 
yields  with  us  better  than  either  Rose  or  Hebron.  As 
between  Hebron  and  Rose  we  prefer  the  former. 

The  Trench  System.— W.  C.,  Hartford,  N.  Y.— For  gar¬ 
den  culture  a  spade  is  best  to  make  trenches  for  pota¬ 
toes.  In  field  culture  a  shovel  plow  is  first  rate,  or  an 
ordinary  plow  run  through  twice,  turning  a  furrow 
both  ways. 

Manure  as  a  Gift.—  J.  R.,  Burr  Oak,  Iowa.— No,  it 
will  not  pay  you  to  buy  commercial  fertilizers  for 
potatoes,  garden,  or  small  fruits  when  you  can  get  all 
the  stable  manure  you  need  free  of  cost,  and  have  to 
haul  it  only  half  a  mile. 

Woods  Mold. — J.  J.  G,  Bridgeport,  O.— We  cannot 
give  the  value  of  mold  from  your  woods  without  a 
sample  for  analysis.  Such  stuff  varies  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  give  an  average  value.  We  cannot  therefore 
compare  it  with  potato  fertilizer. 

Using  Nitrate  of  Soda.—G.  S.,  La  Plume,  Pa.— Six 
dollars  for  100  pounds  of  nitrate  is  too  much— $2. 25  per 
100  pounds  is  enough.  Mix  it  with  three  times  its 
bulk  of  soil  and  sow  it  at  once.  Use  it  only  upon 
plants  coming  into  bearing  this  season.  It  would  be 
money  utterly  thrown  away  to  use  it  upon  plants 
which  do  not  yield  this  season.  W .  Atlee  Burpee  & 


Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sell  cow  peas.  The  legal  weight 
of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  in  New  York  is  (50  pounds. 

Com  for  Canning. — W.  T.  P.,  Dresden,  Ont. — We 
have  not  tried  the  Early  Bonanza.  The  firm  named 
is  reliable.  We  would  recommend  Perry’s  Hybrid  and 
Stabler  for  early  ;  Moore’s  Concord  for  medium  and 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Country 
Gentleman  for  late. 

Sweet  Peas  on  Same  Qroxind. — L.  M.  N.,  Maine. — ■ 
We  think  sweet  peas  maybe  successfully  grown  in  the 
same  soil  year  after  year  if  enough  plant  food  be 
given  them.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  early.  This 
is  of  the  first  importance  and  the  flowers  should  be 
cut  off  before  they  form  seeds. 

The  Crandall  Currant. — J.  C.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Many  different  varieties  of  this  black  currant  have 
been  sold  as  Crandall — most  of  them  inferior  or 
worthless.  Frank  Ford  &  Sons,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  are 
headquarters  for  the  genuine  variety  which  is  very 
productive  and  the  currants  are  large. 

A  Rapid  Growing  Hedge. — J.  K. ,  Long  Island. — The 
White  pine  would  be  our  choice.  This  by  judicious 
cutting  back  may  be  made  to  grow  into  an  elegant 
hedge.  If  a  low  hedge  is  desired,  hemlock  or  arbor- 
vitoe  would  answer.  Hemlock  makes  a  splendid  hedge 
and  it  will  endure  shade  as  well  as  any  other  conifer. 

The  Honey  Locust.— K.,  Genesee  County,  N  Y.— 
James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  and  Peter  nenderson  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  offer  the  seed  of  this  tree  (see  Gled- 
itschia  triacilnthos).  The  price  is  40  cents  a  pound. 
Sow  the  seeds  early — now,  in  well  prepared  soil.  They 
will  germinate  readily.  It  will  make  excellent 
fence  posts. 

Fertilizers,  Bordeaux  Mixture. — M.  W.  Y.,  West  Ley¬ 
den,  N.  Y. — Potato  fertilizers  will  answer  on  any  soil 
that  will  grow  potatoes.  A  well-drained  clay  loam 
may  need  them  as  much  as  a  light  soil.  The  idea  that 
they  will  give  good  results  only  on  light  soils  is 
nonsense.  Wo  do  not  think  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
will  work  well  unless  it  is  forced  through  a  nozzle  by 
a  pump.  It  is  probably  too  thick  for  a  common 
sprinkler  without  a  pump. 

Phlox  and  Clematis  Seed. — I  ,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio. — 
Perennial  phlox  seed  will  germinate  readily  enough. 
Clematis  seed  will  probably  not  germinate  in  less  than 
a  year — perhaps  two  years.  They  require  no  special 
treatment.  Sow  them  in  drills  in  the  open  ground 
and  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist.  It  is  well  to  cover 
the  seed  plot  with  boards  or  evergreen  boughs,  water¬ 
ing  when  needed  and  removing  them  only  to  kill  the 
weeds.  Of  course  the  seeds  will  germinate  sooner  if 
sown  in  gentle  heat. 


A  FERTILIZER  FARMERS’  FACTS. 

Mr.  William  H.  Walbert  of  Lanark,  Pa.,  is  a  fertil¬ 
izer  farmer,  whose  plan  of  operations  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  we  have  yet  described. 

“I  began  to  use  fertilizers  about  15  years  ago”  says 
Mr.  Walbert.  “Then  I  bought  half  a  ton  of  Mapes  as 
an  experiment.  The  old  farmers  said  ‘  now  we  will 
see  how  soon  your  land  will  be  worn  out.’  ” 

“  Did  they  see?” 

“  They  haven’t  yet!  They  were  surprised  at  the 
first  crop  of  wheat  and  the  grass  that  followed.  I  used 
some  on  potatoes  and  kept  increasing  until  now  I  use 
about  five  tons  on  my  39  acres — which  is  all  the  land 
I  have  on  my  farm.” 

“  How  are  your  crops  after  15  years  of  fertilizers  ? 

“  I  raise  more  on  my  39  acres  than  my  neighbors  do 
on  100,  and  they  complain  that  ‘  farming  don’t  pay  !  ’ 
When  people  ask  me  if  it  will  pay  to  use  fertilizers  all 
I  can  say  is  that  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  throw  away 
$200  every  year.  If  I  didn’t  get  my  money  back  I 
would  never  buy  another  bag.” 

“  What  do  you  raise  ?  ” 

“  Potatoes  are  my  chief  crop.  I  have  a  four  years’ 
rotation,  and  sow  lots  of  clover  seed.  I  never  sell  anv 
hay,  but  feed  it  all  to  six  cows  and  three  horses.  I 
sell  milk  to  the  creamery,  the  cows  paying  me  more 
for  the  hay  than  hay  dealers  in  the  city.” 

“  What  does  your  farm  produce  in  cash  ?” 

“  In  1891  my  39  acres  gave  me  : 

3,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  %  acre  of  cabbage. 

200  bushels  of  wheat.  300  bushels  of  corD. 

140  bushels  of  rye.  15  tons  of  hay. 

“My  sales,  including  milk  to  the  creamery  and  some 
eggs,  came  to  $1,700.  Last  year  I  determined  to  make 
an  accurate  record  of  all  sales.  Here  it  is  : 


TOTAL  SALES  FOR  1892. 


Potatoes  and  cabbage 

Milk  and  calves . 

Wheat . . 

Sundries . 


,$1,229  01 
,.  350.44 
. .  90.45 

..  173  04 


Total .  . .  1,848.94 

“How’s  that  for  a  39-acre  farm  ?  I  propose  to  see  if 
I  can’t  raise  as  much  as  D.  C.  Lewis  and  other  Jersey- 
men.” 


nCP  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  for  sale, 
ULO.  $2.75  per  barrel.  $1.75  second  size,  f. 
PARKER  BRISTOL.,  Wynantsklll,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  PHILADELPHIA 


O*who  have 
XVK^used  the 
—REPORT— 
1  increased  crops . 

Send  for  Special 
^Descriptive  Circular. 
*,'•  Addresa 


PUTAWAY^ 

U  HARROW  aJT 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS, 


©|,N  THE  F,ELD- 

BOTH  OPEN  and  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 

Pony  and  Horse.  30  and  36  inches, 

Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  PASSMORE  &  CO., 

631  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Value  of  Land  Plaster.  agQ  j  S{U 

J.  11.,  Burr  Oak,  Iowa. — The  year  be-  Mapleda 
fore  I  bought  my  farm  the  owner  had  but  afte 
been  sowing  plaster  on  an  adjoining  nounce  i 
field  and  had  some  left,  and  in  reaching  from  eij 
the  road  he  had  to  drive  across  a  clover  , 

field,  and  as  the  hired  man  drove  the  tion  give 

team  along  Mr.  M.  scattered  some  of  the  ness” _ it 

plaster.  The  following  summer  I  could  Gf  ( 
tell  from  quite  a  long  distance  just  inches  L 
where  he  had  sown  it.  The  clover  was  There  is 
about  as  heavy  again  as  it  was  in  the  that  mil 
rest  of  the  field.  for  it  w 

Fixing  a  Variety  of  Corn.  and  give 

H.  C.  U . ,  Germantown,  Ohio.— On  page  gfew’  °n 
208  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  find  a  man  in  North  hi?h  wit 
Carolina  with  more  pluck  and  persever-  *r 

ance  than  I  have  got  in  the  way  of  im-  t'^ie  e 
proving  corn  varieties.  I  got  hold  of  tr*et^  ^ie 
the  very  same  kind  of  corn  he  speaks  of  exto^e<^ 
last  year,  and  made  the  closest  selection  coar6e  S 
of  the  best  ears  as  well  as  the  most  uni-  ears- 
formly  striped,  just  as  a  poultry  man  ^or  an^  0 
would  mark  the  stripes,  bars,  etc.,  of 
his  birds,  f  planted  my  seed  last  spring  on  t^ie  sa 
and  got  a  good  crop  of  corn,  but  such  a  as  ^ie  °*( 
herd  of  Jacob’s  cattle  nobody  else  ever  a^ 
saw.  A  large  number  were  all  red,  *°und  ai 
pale  and  dark,  besides  any  quantity  all  si^ered, 
white  and  the  ring-streaked  and  speckled,  stand-by. 
This  one  test  cured  me  of  experimenting. 

Rust  on  Oats  ;  Experiments  Wanted. 

W.  B.  K.  J.,  Allentown,  Pa. — In  the 
spring  of  1892  a  farmer  was  persuaded 
to  drill  in  with  his  oats  about  100 
pounds  of  agricultural  salt  to  the  acre  ; 
the  result  was  so  marked  that  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmers  thought  it  to  be  a  different 
variety  of  oats.  A  narrow  strip  through 
the  field  was  selected  for  the  experiment; 
this  and  both  sides  of  the  strip  were  sown 
the  same  day ;  where  the  salt  was  ap¬ 
plied,  it  was  free  from  rust,  vigorous  in 
growth,  large  heads,  about  eight  days 
earlier  in  ripening,  well  filled  grain,  and 
about  10  inches  taller  than  the  untreated 
alongside.  The  oats  on  either  side  rusted 
badly.  This  being  the  first  trial  in  my 
section,  I  would  be  thankful  if  any  of 
your  many  readers  will  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  small  scale  and  report  results 
to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Leghorns  Must  Exercise  or  Quit. 

C.  H.  Wyckoff. — I  noticed  the  letters 
of  Annie  L.  Jack  and  Mr.  Hungerford  in 
a  recent  Rural  concerning  the  failure  of 
their  Leghorns  to  lay  after  February, 
though  they  had  laid  well  up  to  that 
time  during  the  fall  and  fore  part  of 
winter.  My  experience  with  them  has 
been  exactly  contrary  to  theirs,  as  my 
Leghorns  have  invariably  increased 
their  egg  production  during  February, 
although  beginning  to  lay  in  the  fall  and 
laying  well  through  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  the  past  winter  has  been  no  ex¬ 
ception  in  this  respect.  Since  reading 
these  letters  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
inquire  of  several  parties  in  this  vicinity 
who  are  keeping  Leghorns,  as  to  their 
success  with  them  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  every  case  I  have  learned  that 
while  their  laying  was  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  during  the  fore  part  of  winter,  they 
increased  their  yield  during  February, 
which  fully  agrees  with  my  own  experi' 
ence.  As  I  know  nothing  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  two  flocks  men¬ 
tioned,  except  what  is  stated  in  the  let¬ 
ters,  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  falling  off  in  laying  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  increasing, 
but  as  neither  mentioned  anything  about 
the  means  given  to  induce  the  hens  to 
take  exercise  during  their  long,  close 
confinement,  I  strongly  suspect  that  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  as  I  have 
learned  that  for  hens  to  continue  laying 
through  such  long,  severe  winters  as  the 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office.  IS  Cliff  SL,  New  York  City. 


AWKEYE 
GRUB  v^STUMP 

MACHINE. 


SAW 
*  MILLS 


|J;iX^orks  on  either  STANDING! 

Timber  o»5niHPsl 

pull  an  ordinaryi 
l^uE^Grubin  l£  MINUTES, 


Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices, 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


NEW  WOLCOTT  . 

Automatic  Prize  Wind  Mill, 
made  from  the  best  Steel,  Iron 
and  Wood.  Has  proved  to  have 
no  equal  for  Simplicity,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Power  and  Beauty.  Warranted 
to  do  more  work  and  to  outlast  all 
others,  and  to  last  three  times  longer 
than  any  all-Steel  mill  made.  Send 
for  Facts,  Folders  and  Prices.  Agents 

Wolcott  Wind  Mill  &  Pump  Co., 
113  Michigan  Avenue,  Albion,  Mich. 


•  t Mg  »*rtr 


AMERICA 


My  country  ’tls  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  1  sing, 

I  also  claim  with  pride. 

Where  Land  we  must  divide, 

There’s  nothing  ever  tried 
Beats  the  Colled  Spring. 

Taken  from  the  “  Coiled  Spring  Hustler"  for  March 
Free  copy  mailed  to  any  address. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page: Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walkervllle,  Ontario. 


Address  KEMP  <St  BURPEE  MFG.  CO. 

Bole  Manufacturers,  Itox  138,  SYRACUSE. N.  Y 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  p  rj  MP  I  I  I  p  Q  © 
use  of  the  celebrated  ■  Ess  lx  I  I  i_  |  CL  rX  W 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thx  Bubal  New-Yobker. 


As  a  dollar  were  the 
scrofula  sores  on  my 
poor  little  boy,  sicken¬ 
ing  and  disgusting.  They 
were  especially  severe 
on  his  legs,  back  of  his 
ears  and  on  his  head. 
I  gave  him  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  In  two  weeks 
the  sores  commenced  to 
heal  up;  the  scales  came  off  and  all  over  his 
body  new  and  healthy  flesh  and  skin  formed. 
When  he  had  taken  two  bottles  of  HOOD’S 
MARS  APAKI  LI,  A, he  was  free  from  sores.” 
Harry  K.  Ruby,  Box  356,  Columbia,  Penn. 


13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
brands  of  Fertilizers. 


Joseph  Ruby. 


THI  "GREAT  8UCOBSS"  JH. 
POTATO  DI06M. 

TV*  latest  womder  of  the 

19th  century.  No  KOKS 
handwork  ;  n* more  high  ft 
rricrd  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  t* 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

6,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Wo  also  mak*  tho  lm 

WuDKKyoti  ever  saw.  Bot- 
•  ter  than  six  (6)  mem  with 
hoes.  If  yon  want  the  agency  M 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Bead  TO¬ 
DAY  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  U 
a  Gold  Min*  for  soma  man  la  yo*r 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  WALLOON  A  SON. 

TORE.  PA. 


HOOD’S  PlLLS  are  a  mild,  gentle,  painless, 
safe  and  efficient  cathartic.  Always  reliable.  25c. 


Farm  Annual  forl893 


book  of  172  pages,  containing  beamtl-  V  • 

ml  plate*  painted  from  nature,  aBa  I 

and  describing  THE  VERY  BEST  A 

There’s  bo  risk  in  planting  Burpee’s  Seeds,  for  they’re  sure  to 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.^aciphuy* 

476  and  *77  M.  JTfth  Bt, _ «7«  aatd  «»  York  Aranas. 


A  postal  will  bring 
you  th*  book.  It 
will  w  iOuwsiL 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
liko  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
35  cts.  post-paid.  I.  8.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 


A  HE  NATURE'S 
FERTILIZER. 


Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We 
^B^^acatalogue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans;  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  of  all  early  peas,  t  >e  Excelsior.  No 
A  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 

contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand- 
ard. vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
IfuSaEf  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  greatly 
enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  aepart- 
ments.  we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
m  purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
our  capital.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Supplied  by  Rail  on  short  notice.  I  can 
positively  guarantee  my  ashes  pure  unleached  and 
free  from  adulteration.  For  price,  pamphlet  and  all 
other  Information,  address 

VHAS.  STEVENS,  Drawer  O, 

Napanee,  Ontario,  Can. 


3SEED, 

ffiTALOfiU 


HENCH  iDROMGOLD’S 
SPRING-TOOTH  HARROW 


1893 


KING  OF  THE  ROAD-MAKERS!! 


Wonderful  Improvement,  m IdW1  Teeth  (Quickly 

-  Adjusted 

THE  BEST  by  only  loosening 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented.  one  nut. 

The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet  with  which  it 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  16  to  18  inches  off  the 
point  of  the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  live  times  as  much  wear 
or  service  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence.  Catalogues  free.  Agents  Wanted, 
Over  10,000  of  these  Harrows  sold  in  1 891. 
Be  not  deceived,  buy  only  the 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  HARROW. 

tF"  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

W*  also  manufacture  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS* 
HAY  RAKES,  CULTIVATORS,  CORN 
PLANTERS,  SHELLERS,  dko. 


Properly  cubed.  No  gear 
wheels  to  break.  Product  10  to 
200  tons  per  day,  according  to 
size.  Over  1550  in  use.  For 
Coarse  and  Fine  Crushing;. 
Does  the  work  of  any  other 
breaker  with  one-third  the 
power  and  one-half  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  keeping  in  repair. 
Mounted  on  iron  trucks.  Only 
manufacturers.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

Totten  &  Hogg  Foundry  Go., 

23d  St.  and  Railroad  Ave., 

_  ~  PITTSBURG,  PA.^L 


1898 
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HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS.H 


M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST. NewY^rk 


ders  received,  and  it  is  plain  that  all 
should  and  must  be  treated  alike. 

While  it  must  be  acknowledged  (and 
we  do  so  with  unspeakable  regret)  that 
we  are  wholly  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  mail  the  roses  this  spring  as  we  prom¬ 
ised  and  felly  expected  to  do,  we  trust 
our  friends  will  regard  the  failure  as  one 
we  had  little  reason  to  guard  against  at 
the  time  the  promise  was  made. 

It  only  remains  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  posi¬ 
tively  to  assure  its  readers  that  every  or¬ 
der  will  be  carefully  filled  and  mailed 
soon  as  a  sufficient  stock  can  be 
be  budded  and  grown  for  that  purpose. 
Briefs. 

- Garden  &  Forest:  “It  should  be 


ARRIVAL  OF  JAPAN  LILIES 


There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  Crosbey  peach.  There  is 
little  doubt  as  to  its  hardiness,  but  it  is 
excellent  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Charles 
Wright,  a  successful  peach  raiser  of 
Delaware, pronounces  it  of  delicious  flavor 
and  while  not  so  large  as  Crawford  or 
Oldmixon,  it  will  often  bear  a  crop  when 
they  fail. 

Another  life-long  peach  grower  of  just  so 
Delaware  6ays  that  the  Crosbey  has  a 
beautiful  color  and  is  a  perfect  freestone 

W.  D.  Hinds  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  says 
that  it  has  borne  a  full  crop  for  five  years 
near  the  New  Hampshire  line ;  that  it 
has  endured  12  degrees  below  zero  and 
borne  immense  crops  while  all  other 
varieties  were  harmed  or  killed  outright. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Hade,  of  South  Glastonbury, 

Conn.,  says  that  in  one  orchard  of  5,000 
trees  of  Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon,  Stump 
and  Crosbey  the  last  was  the  only  kind 
to  yield  a  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  the  best 
yellow  peach  grown.  The  stone  of  the 
Crosbey  is  but  half  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Late  Crawford. 

What  variety  is  hardier  than  the  Cros¬ 
bey  ? 

Our  good  friends  who  desire  that  we 
should  try  any  of  their  novelties  in  the  larger  size, 
way  of  seeds,  tubers  or  plants,  will 
kindly  send  specimens  to  the  editor,  River 
Edge,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey — not 
to  this  office. 

We  stated  two  weeks  or  more  ago  that 
J.  C.  Vaughan  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  claimed 
to  be  the  introducer  of  the  beautiful 
poppy  named  American  Flag.  We  now 
find  that  the  claim  is  well  founded. 

If  you  could  have  but  one,  which  would 
it  be,  cherries  or  robins?  The  R.  N.-Y. 
votes  for  the  robins. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  June  7.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  hall  near  the  center  of  the  fair 
grounds  has  been  secured  for  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Secretary  Chas.  A.  Green,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  learns  that  a  half-rate  re¬ 
duction  will  be  made  the  members  on  all  relieved,’  and  cured, 
the  railroads.  He  impresses  upon  all  the 
necessity  of  getting  together  promptly 
at  9  o’clock,  a  m  ,  June  7. 

Alluding  to  a  recent  editorial  note  in 
these  columns  regarding  Kcelreuteria 
paniculata  (Chinese  Bladder  Nut),  we 
have  since  seen  a  specimen  in  Central 
Park  that  is  not  less  than  25  feet  high, 
while  the  trunk  just  above  the  soil  is 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter.  But  it  is 
not  a  tree  that  one  would  select  as  he 
sees  it  in  winter  dress  or  undress.  It 
blooms  in  July  after  the  blooming  period 
of  most  of  our  trees  and  shrubs.  But  its 
horse-chestnut-like  panicles  of  inconspic¬ 
uous  yellow  flowers  are  at  their  best  not 
very  engaging.  We  regard  the  tree  as 
overpraised  by  most  nurserymen’s  cat¬ 
alogues. 

A  Disappointment. — When  the  17  Rosa 
rugosa  hybrid  seedlings  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  in 
America  for  propagation.  The  R.  N  -Y. 
was  assured  that  by  May  a  large  enough 
stock  would  have  accumulated  to  enable 
us  to  supply  the  plants  promised  to 
all  applicants.  The  nursery  firm  as¬ 
sumed  that  these  17  seedlings  (or  most  of 
them  at  any  rate)  could  in  experienced 
hands  be  propagated  the  same  as  most 
other  roses,  viz. ,  by  cuttings.  After  try- 


j  We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  the  finest  Japanese  Lily  bulbs  and  are  now 
offering  them  at  the  following  very  low  prices.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  them  outdoors. 
If  ordered  by  mail  add  7c.  each  to  pay  postage,  as  the  bulbs  ore  extra  large. 

Hnnsonll . H  00  each. 
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ing  all  known  methods,  it  was  found  that 
the  cuttings  would  not  “  strike,’’  or  form 
roots,  and  that  budding  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  work  of  budding  on  Manetti 
stock  was  at  once  begun,  but  meanwhile 
much  time  had  been  lost.  The  unpre¬ 
cedented  increase  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  cir¬ 
culation  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  applications  anticipated, 
render  it  impossible  to  fill  at  this  time 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  or 
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*  * 

Women’s  Suffragists  everywhere  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  showing  made  at  the  recent  elections  in 
Kansas.  The  chief  argument  against  women’s  suf¬ 
frage  has  been  that  women  generally  do  not  care  to 
vote.  Consequently  the  friends  of  the  movement 
went  to  work  to  “get  their  votes  out.”  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  and  thousands  of  women  voted 
quietly  and  intelligently.  The  sentiment  for  women’s 
suffrage  is  strongest  in  the  country  districts  where 
the  Alliance  and  Grange  have  done  much  to  improve 
the  social  standing  of  women. 

#  * 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  people  found  that  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  manure  sprinkled  around  the 
corn  when  about  two-thirds  grown  increased  the  vigor 
of  the  plant  and  the  yield.  A  tablespoonful  of  a  good 
corn  fertilizer  would  have  had  the  same  effect  and 
been  easier  to  apply.  Stable  manure  “or  the  extract 
thereof  ”  is  best  for  the  corn  plant,  but  there  are 
cases  where  a  substitute  is  needed.  If  a  cow  grows 
thin  and  loses  in  her  milk  yield  through  lack  of  food 
you  give  her  more  to  eat.  The  same  way  with  a  corn 
plant  and  how  are  you  going  to  feed  a  plant  that  is  up 
to  your  shoulders,  with  extra  stable  manure? 

*  * 

Connecticut  is  a  small  State  geographically  and 
many  of  our  Western  friends  seem  to  think  that  be¬ 
cause  its  manufacturing  interests  are  immense,  its 
agriculture  must  be  insignificant.  That  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  article  this  week  on  corn  growing  in 
that  State  will  open  many  an  eye.  What  corn  grow¬ 
ing  section  in  the  West  can  compare  with  that  Connec¬ 
ticut  neighborhood  for  profit.  New  England  farming 
going  to  seed,  eh  ?  Yes,  seeds  to  be  used  all  over  the 
country  in  farm  and  garden.  New  England  first 
seeded  the  West  with  a  good  crop  of  men  and  women. 
That  product  of  her  farms  has  changed  the  history  of 
the  world.  That  old  soil  has  many  a  crop  left  in  it 
still.  *  , 

A  man  who  has  just  returned  from  Washington  tells 
us  that  the  rush  of  office  se  kers  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  The  President  and  Cabinet  members  have  no 
time  for  anything  but  listening  to  the  appeals  for 
political  jobs.  A  man  may  turn  up  at  Washington 
with  a  long  list  of  “indorsements”  from  well-known 
men  only  to  find  that  these  same  men  have  written  the 
President  privately  that  their  names  on  the  petition 
mean  nothing  at  all.  The  whole  thing  is  disgraceful 
business.  President  Cleveland  is  in  a  position  to  stop 
it  at  once  by  simply  announcing  that  he  will  listen  to 
no  more  personal  appeals  for  office  and  that  any 
attempt  to  force  such  arguments  upon  him  will  be 
certain  to  debar  the  candidate.  This  would  end  the 
rush  at  once.  President  Cleveland  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  this  than  any  of  his  predecessors  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  he  could  do  will  more  facilitate  the  public 
business.  #  , 

The  big  corn  fields  are  not  all  “  out  West  ”  by  any 
means.  At  the  Ellerslie  stock  farm  90  acres  of  corn 
are  required  to  fill  the  silos  every  year.  A  problem 
has  arisen  this  year  that  is  peculiar  to  many  large 
Eastern  stock  farms.  The  land  selected  for  ensilage 
corn  needs  manure,  but  is  IK  mile  from  the  stable — 
too  far  to  haul  stable  manure.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
to  put  the  manure  on  nearby  meadows  and  use  fertil¬ 
izers  only  on  the  corn.  Experiments  last  j^ear  showed 
that  fertilizers  gave  far  better  returns,  dolls  r  for  dol¬ 
lar  invested,  than  purchased  stable  manure.  There 
will  be  a  mighty  object  lesson  in  the  crop  from  this 
year’s  90-acre  corn  field.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  Eastern  land  so  situated  that  they  cannot  be  profit 
ably  manured  from  the  stable.  A  hundred  generations 
of  cattle  have  walked  away  with  the  soluble  phos¬ 
phates,  until  now  a  cow  would  starve  on  the  product 
of  five  acres.  Such  land  was  designed  by  nature  for 
stock  feeding,  and  yet  chemicals  must  be  used  first  in 
order  to  induce  the  ground  to  produce  stock  food  !  Mr. 


Cottrell,  at  Ellerslie,  would  like  to  grow  ensilage  corn 
on  the  same  ground,  year  after  year,  using  nothing 
but  ft  rtilizers.  Can  he  do  it  successfully?  For  how 
many  years  ?  These  are  big  questions  for  Eastern 
dairymen.  #  # 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton  is  reported  to 
have  said  this  about  the  seed  distribution  farce  : 

If  the  Government  is  going  to  continue  in  the  business  of  seed  dis¬ 
tribution,  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  go  a  step  further  than  now, 
and  grow  the  seeds  itself,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  middlemen’s 
profits,  which,  according  to  all  farmeis.  are  one  of  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
dens  imposed  upon  them. 

Secretary  Morton  must  have  been  called  upon  to 
receive  a  delegation  of  seedsmen  who  desire  to  sell 
seeds  for  distribution.  If  the  seeds  are  to  be  given 
away  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see  how  the  middlemen’s 
profits  in  this  case  fall  heavily  on  the  farmer.  Could 
the  Government  grow  the  seeds  cheaper  than  it  can 
buy  them  ?  We  question  it  if  the  cost  of  growing 
crops  at  the  present  experiment  stations  is  any  crite¬ 
rion.  If  the  Government  is  to  distribute  seeds,  why 
should  it  not  distribute  samples  of  fertilizers  for 
experiment.  Surely  there  is  greater  need  of  a  study 
of  plant- food  than  of  new  plants. 

*  * 

The  California  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  compel 
newspaper  publishers  to  make  a  true  statement  of 
their  circulation  and  to  punish  those  who  misrep¬ 
resent  it.  A  similar  bill  is  before  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature.  No  State  law  will  be  adequate  to  cover  this 
important  matter,  because  all  papers  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  do  business  in  many  States  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  evade  the  law  by  having  two  or  three  publish¬ 
ing  offices.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  our  readers  know,  has 
prepared  a  bill  that  will  be  presented  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Our  plan  is  to  compel  papers  to  print 
sworn  statements  of  the  amounts  paid  for  postage 
from  week  to  week.  A  failure  to  do  this,  or  an  attempt 
to  make  a  fraudulent  statement  is  to  be  punished  by 
taking  from  the  offending  publisher  the  privilege  of 
sending  his  paper  through  the  mails  at  cheap  postage 
rates.  This  would  take  the  wind  out  of  many  of  the 
bogus  circulations,  and  with  the  wind  out— what 
would  there  be  left  ? 

*  * 

“  A  bah  winter  for  horses.”  This  is  the  report  that 
comes  from  the  far  Northwest.  The  result  is  that  of  a 
band  of  300  head  75,  or  one-fourth  have  died  of  expos¬ 
ure  and  starvation.  In  other  cases  the  losses  have 
been  50  or  75  per  cent.  The  same  is  true  of  cattle, 
and  in  one  case  every  one  of  a  large  herd  perished 
miserably  of  cold  and  want  of  food.  It  is  often  said 
with  a  sad  sort  of  humor,  of  the  careless  and  incom¬ 
petent  Eastern  farmer,  that  he  winters  his  stock  on 
the  lee  side  of  a  straw  stack,  and  we  pity  the  sorrows 
of  the  bags  of  bones  that  survive  the  winter  under 
such  circumstances.  But  there  is  some  excuse  for  this 
at  times  when  the  poor  farmer  without  means  is 
obliged  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  his  poverty  and  not 
his  will  consents  to  this  infliction  of  misery  upon  his 
stock.  But  in  the  case  of  these  Western  stockmen,  the 
case  is  quite  different.  They  deliberately  take  cattle 
on  to  these  exposed  plains  without  any  preparation 
for  a  possible  hard  winter,  and  calculate  their  profits 
with  allowance  for  the  loss  of  so  many  wretched 
beasts  by  actual  starvation,  in  cold  blood,  and  without 
one  single  pang  or  thought  even  of  remorse  for  the 
horrible  cruelty.  It  is  but  one  instance  of  the  proverb¬ 
ial  “  man’s  inhumanity.” 

*  * 

The  decisions  of  United  States  Judges  Ricks  and 
Taft  at  Toledo  the  other  day,  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  boy¬ 
cotting  Ann  Arbor  freight  on  other  roads,  is  in  line 
with  that  of  United  States  Judge  Billings,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  at  New  Orleans,  with  regard  to  the  strikers 
who  paralyzed  the  trade  of  the  Crescent  City  last 
November,  inflicting  damages  to  the  amount  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on  the  local  interests  and  causing 
enormous  losses  in  the  tributary  territory.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  the  decisions  declare  that  public  interests  are 
paramount  and  that  private  interests  must  yield  to 
them  when  the  two  come  in  conflict.  They  pronounce 
it  illegal  for  any  labor  organization,  combined  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  protection,  to  “  paralyze  trade  and 
industry  in  a  thousand  places  remote  from  the  scene 
of  conflict.”  The  legal  bearings  of  the  question  are 
to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  whose  verdict  must  be  final ;  but  meanwhile, 
what  is  a  common- sense  view  of  the  rights  of  labor  ? 
The  right  of  workingmen  to  combine  against  an  em¬ 
ployer  has  been  stoutly  maintained  for  years,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  common  law,  the  outcome  of 
human  experience,  forbids  such  combinations  and 
brands  them  as  conspiracies.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  law  applies  with 
equal  force  to  combinations  of  employers — to  capital 
as  well  as  to  labor — yet  what  court  has  hitherto  con¬ 
demned  trusts  and  similar  combinations  of  capital, 


though  they  have  frequently  “paralyzed  trade  and 
industry,”  and  interrupted  the  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  set  purpose  and  system?  It  has  been  often 
announced  that  workmen  employed  in  a  mill  or  fac¬ 
tory  or  on  a  railroad  gain,  after  a  time,  a  right  to 
continue  in  the  service,  and  that  the  owner  has  not  the 
privilege  to  discharge  them  without  their  consent, 
so  long  as  they  perform  their  duties  efficiently.  The 
advocates  of  such  a  proposition  claim  that  the  men 
have  aided  in  building  up  the  business  and  therefore 
have  a  lien  upon  it,  or,  as  Senator  Palmer  said  in  Con¬ 
gress,  of  the  Carnegie  workmen  :  “  These  laborers, 
having  spent  their  lives  in  this  peculiar  service,  have 
a  right  to  permanent  employment  therein  ”  Much  of 
the  turbulence  connected  with  strikes  is  due  to  this 
opinion.  Tf  the  men  have  such  a  right,  any  persons 
taking  their  places  are  trespassers,  and  if  remon¬ 
strances  fail,  are  to  be  met  with  bludgeons  or  shot¬ 
guns.  Should  these,  too,  prove  ineffective,  the  inter¬ 
lopers  are  to  be  denied  every  comfort  and  harrassed 
in  every  way,  or  the  works  are  to  be  wrecked  and  laid 
waste.  If  any  possible  foundation  for  such  a  claim 
exists,  mustn’t  the  lien  be  mutual,  and  cannot  the 
proprietor  of  the  works  claim  the  services  of  the 
operatives  in  spite  of  their  wishes  ?  If  the  place  be¬ 
longs  to  the  man,  doesn’t  he  belong  to  the  place  ?  Of 
the  greatest  lesson  taught  all  future  generations  by 
the  social  and  political  upheaval,  the  destruction,  car¬ 
nage  and  terror  of  the  French  Revolution,  trade- 
unionists  appear  never  to  have  heard — that  the  rights 
of  one  man  end  where  those  of  another  begin. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

Guess  you’ll  say  I  throwed  away  half  a  dollar  bill  to-day. 

Gut  no  money  fer  ter  throw  round  about  that  way,  I  know, 

Hev  ter  let  my  pipe  alone,  till  I  pay  It  up.  I  own, 

Hed  an  auction— ain’t  1  told,  how  the  sheriff  up  an'  acid, 

Ole  man  Gray’s  fer  a  debt?  Poor  ole  folks,  I  see  ’em  yet, 

Btandln’  there  so  white  an’  sad-  tell  je  that  I  did  feel  bad. 

Auctioneer,  he  made  folks  grin,  with  the  funny  yarns  he’d  Bpin. 

Held  a  cradle  up  In  sight,  thought  he’d  git  off  somethin'  bright. 

“  Noah’s  baby  laid  his  head,  In  this  cradle  here,”  he  said; 

“  Baby  jumped  when  ole  Ark  lacked,  that’s  the  way  they  gut  It 
cracked.” 

Everybody  laughed,  but  I  see  the  tears  In  Mis’  Gray’s  eye. 

"  That's  my  baby's  cradle,”  she  sorter  whispered  unto  me. 

I  ain’t  gut  no  cash  ter  spare,  but  my  hand  wuz  in  the  air. 

“  I’ll  give  fifty  cents  fer  that!'  Took  me  up  ez  quick  ez  scat! 

Sorter  'frald  'at  I'd  back  out;  orter  heard  the  laugh  an’  Bhout 
Onto  me;  but  I  don't  care— never  heard  no  human  prayer 
Thet  left  half  the  healin’  trace  of  thet  poor  ole  woman's  lace, 

Ez  she  took  tbet  cradle  back;  half  a  dollar  makes  a  crack 
In  my  pocket  book,  you  bet,  but  I  don’t  regret  it  yet. 

Think  of  quicklime  In  a  hen’s  throat  1  Page  295. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  woodchuck  is  his  own  sweet  tooth. 

Oh  rubber  conscience  !  what  crimes  are  within  thy  stretch  I 
Bkeeding  the  “  speckles  ”  out  of  corn  is  a  long  job.  See  page  281. 
Unless  your  Leghorns  use  their  legs,  they  lay  on  flesh  instead  of 
eggs  ? 

He  who  drops  wood  ashes  on  his  seed,  he  shall  have  scabby  tubers 
with  all  speed. 

Where  do  you  get  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  let  a  potato  bug  go 
from  vour  Held  to  a  neighbor’s  ? 

Home  evaporating  of  different  vegetables  In  the  Woman  and  Home 
Department  two  weeks  from  this  issue. 

Which  Is  the  greater  sinner  In  a  potato  Held— the  bug  that  eats 
the  vines  or  the  man  who  rides  the  cultivator  Into  the  roots  ? 

We  understand  that  in  Missouri  failure  to  pay  a  dog  tax  renders  the 
owner  liable  to  imprisonment.  Why  not  imprison  the  dog  ? 

Evaporating  is  a  more  practicable  way  of  handling  vegetables  or 
fruits  on  the  farm  than  canning,  and  the  outfit  Is  less  expensive. 

Let  the  Behring  Sea  commissioners  have  a  monopoly  of  that  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  discussion  of  beer  rings  on  a  table  has  ruined  many  a 
farmer. 

The  Indians  were  shrewd  farmers.  They  raised  great  crops  of  corn 
In  that  very  section  from  which  the  sweet  corn  seed  goes  forth  to  help 
feed  the  world. 

The  fattest  corn  we  have  any  record  of  Is  Stowell's  Evergreen, 
grown  in  Pennsylvania.  A  sample  of  this  showed  11.9  per  cent  of  fat. 
That  Is  ”  fat  enough  to  kill.” 

Methods  of  culture  for  sweet  corn  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  for  Held  corn,  except  that  the  former  Is  of  more  slender  growth 
when  young,  and  needs  more  coddling  11  anything,  than  the  latter 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  New  York  State  subscriber  :  “  Please  stop 
The  U.  N.-Y.  I  find  1  am  running  behind  my  Income  and  must  stop 
small  expenses  as  well  as  greater  ones.  P.  S. — My  wife  says  No,  so 
send  It  along.  Here’s  your  $1.” 

Here  Is  a  “true  word”  from  Virginia:  “  If  three-quarters  of  the  F 
F.  V’s  now  swaiming  at  Washington,  and  tormenting  their  M.  C’s. 
would  work  as  haid  In  reclaiming  our  abandoned  Helds  as  they  do  for 
public  office,  shortly  would  old  Virginia  ‘  bloom  as  a  rose.’  ” 

What  lesson  does  our  Iowa  lriend,  page  286,  draw  from  that  good 
effect  of  plaster  on  his  clover  ?  Does  it  mean  that  plaster  Is  simj  ly 
the  first  skirmisher  of  commeicial  fertilizers  and  that  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  will  follow  later  and  demand  aomlttance  ? 

In  making  a  fertilizer  with  hen  manure  for  a  basis,  as  described 
last  week,  It  is  safe  enough  to  assume  that  more  nitrogen  Is  needed 
than  the  manure  itself  contains.  Add  at  least  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  formula  theie  given  unless  you  know  your  soli  does  not 
need  it. 

IN  a  ton  of  average  milk  are  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3)4  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  3  of  potash.  This  hab  a  fertilizing  value  of  $2.09.  The  way 
some  farmers  figure  may  be  stated  thus:  If  one  ton  of  milk  takes  $2.09 
worth  of  fertility  from  the  soil,  we  must  produce  less  milk  and  thus 
prevent  exhaustion. 

Any  one  contemplating  growing  corn  or  other  products  for  the 
canning  factories,  will  be  furnished  all  needed  information  as  to  the 
proper  varieties  bv  the  canners.  Different  varieties  succeed  differ¬ 
ently  on  different  soils,  and  a  trial  Is  the  only  certain  way  of  deciding 
which  are  the  best  for  any  particular  location 
Home-made  barny  ard  manure  Is  not  called  a  “  commereial  fertili¬ 
zer  ”  because  nobody  can  tell  what  It  costs.  Hence  there  is  no  com¬ 
meicial  basis  for  handling  it.  When  y  ou  pay  $2  for  a  load  of  manure, 
how  do  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for— water,  straw  and  smell? 
Until  you  do  there  will  te  little  commercial  basis  in  the  trade. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  possibilities  of  the  cotton  plant,  already  numer¬ 
ous,  are  still  increasing.  After  having  for  ages  sup¬ 
plied  clothing  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  globe,  its  pressed  seeds  have  lately  furnished  a 
valuable  oil  useful  for  human  food  and  in  many  of  the 
arts,  while  the  cake  is  prized  for  live  stock  feed,  and 
the  ultimate  residuum  or  refuse,  makes  a  fair  quality 
of  soap.  The  stalks  too,  besides  being  used  for  thatch 
and  baskets,  furnish  a  fiber  that  can  be  converted 
into  gunny  and  other  kinds  of  cloth  nearly  equal  to 
those  made  of  jute,  and  they  are  also  made  into  com¬ 
mon  sorts  of  paper ;  while  the  lint  which  clings  to 
the  seed  after  it  has  passed  through  the  gin,  makes 
excellent  felt.  The  latest  discovery,  announced  by 
the  British  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  is  that  cotton  seed  is 
capable  of  yielding  sugar.  The  process  extracts  the 
sugar  from  cotton-seed  meal,  and  though  its  detail 
have  not  yet  been  disclosed,  the  product  is  declared  to 
be  of  a  very  superior  quality,  15  times  sweeter  than 
cane  sugar  and  20  times  more  so  than  sugar  made 
from  beets.  Its  intensely  saccharine  nature  is  held  to 
indicate  that  it  does  not  arise  from  cane  sugar,  but 
from  some  other  chemical  material.  What  a  vast  help 
to  industrial  enterprise  has  not  chemical  science 
proved  and  who  can  imagine  the  limits  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  way  of  fresh  discoveries  useful  to  the 
human  race.  . 

XXX 

The  world’s  annual  production  of  corn  is  about 
2,300,000,000  bushels,  the  largest  producers  being 
grouped  as  follows : 

Bushels. 

United  States .  1,680  696,600 

Europe .  311,820,759 

Asia  .  823.868 

Africa .  2.901,979 

Australasia .  6,797,791 

Egypt .  13.336,250 

Argentine  Kepublle .  19,011,250 

Europe  has  only  just  begun  to  appreciate  its  value 
for  human  food.  When  it  is  fully  understood  abroad 
that  corn  is  fit  for  man  as  well  as  for  beast  we  may 
naturally  expect  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand.  At  present,  Europe  imports  each  year 
64,000,000  bushels.  Of  this  the  United  States  send 
55,000,000  bushels — the  balance  coming  from  Egypt 
and  Argentina.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
that  foreign  trade  in  American  wheat  cannot  be 
largely  increased  in  the  face  of  improved  methods  of 
culture  in  France,  Germany  and  Russia  and  the  con¬ 
stant  discoveries  of  new  food  products  or  new  ways  of 
utilizing  old  ones  like  the  potato.  Corn  is  the  one 
American  grain  that  may  be  said  to  have  a  great 


European  future. 


X  X  X 


The  R.  N.  Y.  has  had  something  to  say  about  the 
temperance  legislation  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  saloon  is  a  power  for 
evil  largely  because  it  is  a  profitable  enterprise.  Take 
out  the  money-making  feature  and  the  saloon  would 
be  less  dangerous.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the 
State  steps  in  and  runs  the  business  through  agents 
who  must  give  bonds  for  lawful  service.  The  State 
provides  all  liquors  and  appoints  selling  places  and 
sellers.  The  latter  must  be  uniformed,  like  other 
public  officers.  All  profits  of  the  business  above  five 
per  cent,  go  back  to  the  State  and  careful  restrictions 
are  made  as  to  sales  to  minors  or  drunken  persons. 
Such  a  plan  has  often  been  suggested  for  States  or 
localities  in  this  country,  but  has  not  been  tried  on  a 
large  scale  before  now.  The  last  South  Carolina 
Legislature,  however,  passed  a  bill  embodying  this 
plan  substantially,  and  on  July  1  the  law  will  go  into 
effect.  In  six  counties  favoring  prohibition  there  will 
be  no  saloons.  In  others  the  State  will  take  entire 


charge  of  the  business.  All  liquors  must  be  sold  in 
bottles  of  a  regulation  shape  and  size  and  no  liquors 
can  be  shipped  into  the  State  unless  the  packages  bear 
certificates  signed  by  the  State  commissioners.  The 
effect  of  this  law  will  be  watched  with  great  inter¬ 
est.  We  doubt  if  any  legislature  not  dominated  by 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  could  have  been  induced  to 
try  it.  t  t  t 

The  story  is  told  of  an  ex-President  who  told  his 
coachman  to  harness  up  and  take  him  to  the  polls. 
J ust  as  they  started  the  following  conversation  took 
place  ? 

“  John,  whom  are  you  going  to  vote  for  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  expect  to  vote  for  Mr.  A.” 

“  You  might  just  as  well  unhitch  the  horses  and  we 
will  both  stay  at  home,  for  I  should  vote  for  Mr.  B.  If 
we  both  stay  here,  the  result  will  be  the  same.” 

It  has  always  been  quite  a  problem  whether  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  as  we  have  it  in  this  country  is  strength 
or  weakness.  The  vote  of  the  ignorant  Italian  counts 
the  same  as  that  of  the  careful  student  of  political 
science.  Every  man  should  have  a  vote,  but  should 
all  votes  count  alike  ?  This  problem  has  confronted 
the  people  of  Holland,  and  a  novel  proposition  has 
been  made  there  for  solving  it.  The  system  proposed 
is  one  of  plural  votes.  All  men  start  with  one  vote. 
At  50  years  another  is  added.  A  married  man  has  an 
extra  vote  in  his  wife’s  name.  A  soldier  who  has 
served  in  actual  battle  has  another,  and  inventors,  stu¬ 
dents,  professors  and  others  who  display  great  learn¬ 
ing  or  do  some  great  work  for  their  country  are  to  be 
rewarded  by  increased  voting  power.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  one  man  might  cast  12  votes — all  the  reward  of 
honorable  and  worthy  services.  Would  this  system 
solve  the  problem  here  ? 

X  X  X 

Few  industries  have  increased  faster  than  that  of 
sweet  corn  canning.  Last  year  the  enormous  total  of 
81,745,886  cans  was  reached  and  even  this  hardly 
equaled  the  demand.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
best  quality  of  corn  sells  at  a  great  advance  in  price 
over  common  sorts,  many  farmers  want  to  know  why 
they  cannot  make  money  by  canning  a  first-rate  qual¬ 
ity  of  corn  for  private  sale.  The  canning  of  corn  and 
other  products  as  now  carried  on  in  these  large  estab¬ 
lishments  is  just  as  much  a  manufacturing  enterprise 
as  the  making  of  cloth,  or  flour,  or  any  of  the  other 
commodities  made  from  the  raw  materials  produced 
on  the  farm.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  more  and 
more  toward  the  concentration  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  ;  specialists  are  doing  more  and  more  of  the 
world’s  work.  The  different  manufacturing  operations 
are  being  brought  into  fewer  hands  and  carried  on  on 
a  more  extended  scale.  This  seems  to  be  necessitated 
by  the  fierce  competition  which  requires  the  greater 
economy  made  possible  by  the  larger  operations. 
Then  these  immense  concerns  have  their  established 
methods  and  means  of  sale,  and  can  place  their  goods 
on  the  market  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  In  view 
of  all  these  considerations,  doesn’t  it  seem  foolish  for 
a  farmer  who  can  grow  but  a  few  acres  of  any  of  these 
products,  at  most,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  processes 
of  manufacture  and  the  methods  of  sale,  to  think  of 
engaging  in  a  business  to  compete  with  these  old 
established  firms?  There  is  an  individual  here  and 
there  who  has  built  up  a  trade  among  a  certain  line 
of  customers  on  some  special  product,  but  not  one 
farmer  in  a  thousand  could  do  it  if  he  tried.  There  is 
one  way  in  which  this  work  can  be  done,  and  that  is 
by  cooperation  ;  a  number  of  farmers  might  unite,  but 
in  this  case,  a  skilled  manager  who  would  practically 


control  the  business  must  be  secured.  Such  a  manager 
is  supposed  to  furnish  all  information  as  to  methods. 
Farmers  are  cooperating  in  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese  in  creameries,  and  the  same  principles  of 
work  and  management  may  be  applied  here,  but  for 
single  individuals  to  undertake  it,  is  not  feasible. 

X  X  t 

A  very  respectable  number  of  British  farmers  are 
opposed  to  free  trade  in  grain,  meat,  vegetables  or 
daii-y  produce.  They  would  like  to  reverse  the  present 
system  of  British  customs  revenues,  and  would  admit 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  etc.,  free  and  raise  the  needed 
revenues  on  products  of  agriculture  that  can  be  grown 
in  Great  Britain.  They  have  little  hope  of  effecting 
the  change,  as  the  great  body  of  workmen  in  cities 
and  towns  will  always  oppose  anything  that  threatens 
to  inrcease  the  price  of  tbeir  loaf.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express,  the  leading  agricultural  paper  in  England, 
whose  motto  is  “Tenant  Rights,  Live  and  Let  Live  !” 
has  this  to  say  on  the  subject : 

This  principle  of  free  trade  Is  but  little  understood.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  free  to  trade  with  other  countries  on  equal  terms. 
No  one  ever  thought  of  that;  but  some  have  thought  that  It  meant 
that  other  nations  were  free  to  trade  here  on  equal  terms  with  us. 
This,  however,  Is  also  wrong.  What  it  really  means  is  that  every  one 
outside  this  country  Is  to  be  free  to  do  all  he  can  to  Injure  those  within 
It,  and  that  the  latter  shall  be  prevented  from  doing  anything  which 
will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  For  example,  the 
American  farmer  Is  able  to  send  his  wheat  front  Liverpool  to  Land's 
End  for  less  than  the  English  farmer  would  be  charged  for  sending 
his  crop  from  one  county  to  the  next.  The  railway  companies  have 
done  everything  that  was  possible  to  encourage  the  Importer,  and  have 
evidently  regarded  the  poor  British  agriculturist  as  fair  game.  They 
have  made  him  pay  at  least  twice,  and  often  three  times  as  much  for 
carriage  as  his  foreign  competitor,  and  the  new  rates  have  shown  how 
far  they  considered  they  were  justified  In  going. 

The  English  farmers  claim  that  transportation  com¬ 
panies  have  done  all  they  could  to  help  importations 
from  outside.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  compel  railroad  companies  to  prepare  a 
schedule  of  uniform  rates  so  that  all  charges  shall  be 
the  same  whether  on  home  or  foreign  produce.  It  is 
not  thought  possible  to  pass  the  bill,  now  that  the  Irish 
question  absorbs  public  attention,  but  it  serves  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that  English  railroads  are 
discriminating  against  English  farmers. 

X  X  X 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  JOHNSTON  Harvester  Co  ,  Batavia,  N.  Y..  have  something 
of  Interest  for  corn  growers.  Ask  them  for  It. 

Ip  you  expect  to  be  In  a  hurry  when  corn  planting  time  comes,  and 
want  to  get  your  corn  planted  easily  and  quickly,  ask  Wallace  Fisk, 
M  rganvllle,  N.  Y.,  to  send  you  his  circular  about  corn  planters. 

The  manager  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Co.,  tells  us  that  he  used 
to  do  business  with  thousands  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  has  something  about  Cook  Books  and  Watch- 
clocks  now  that  he  wants  to  send  them.  The  address  can  be  found  In 
the  advertisement  on  another  page. 

A  Fast  Race  Course.— The  St.  Louis  Fair  was  summed  up  pretty 
accurately  In  a  late  Rural.  We  didn’t  see  a  churn  or  dairy  utensil 
of  any  description  exhibited.  One  house  was  devoted  to  rabbits,  cats, 
guinea  pigs  and  Incubators.  A  friend  tried  hard  to  get  room  for  a 
kitchen  Invention  and  failed,  although  the  dally  papers  stated  “  all 
exhibitors  would  be  granted  necessary  Bpace/re«.”  When  the  man¬ 
agers  were  asked  what  people  they  allowed  to  ewhtblt,  they  said: 
“  We’ve  ruled  out  all  machines,  large  and  small,  unless  field  ma¬ 
chinery.”  The  show  has  become  a  horse  race  exhibition  and  little 
else,  but  people  are  fast  finding  out  its  true  character.  w.  j.  o. 

All  Together  Now. -I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  paper,  be¬ 
lieving  that  most  of  its  contents  are  of  much  value  to  any  practical, 
thinking  farmer.  I  commend  your  efforts  to  Induce  farmers  to  act 
unitedly  In  defence  of  tbeir  own  Interests,  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
on  a  fair  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  Canada  as  well 
as  In  the  United  States  we  are  oppressed  by  “trusts”  and  “com¬ 
bines,  and  class  legislation.  In  order  that  the  farmer  may  be  really 
prosperous,  he  must  not  only  exercise  much  more  Intelligence  and 
skill  In  the  various  occupations  of  the  farm,  but  he  must  also  see  to 
it  that  he  Is  not  deprived  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fruits  of  his 
toil  through  the  greed  of  other  classes  of  the  community.  In  my 
opltlon  closer  contact  with  each  other,  and  Intelligent  cooperation 
are  things  urgently  needed  to  Improve  our  condition  financially, 
socially  and  politically.  j.  j.  B. 

Stouffvllle,  Ont. 
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“I  WONDER  IF  I  COULD  MANAGE  BEES.” 

JJE  importance  of  honey  as  an  article  of  diet  has 
never  been  fully  appreciated  in  the  United 
States,  nor  is  it  generally  known  how  easily  a  constant 
supply  of  this  healthiest  of  sweets  can  he  had:  not  as 
a  luxury,  but  on  the  table  every  day  in  the  year,  a* 
well  as  for  culinary  purposes.  Cookies  made  with 
honey  do  not  dry  soon  like  those  made  with  sugar  ; 
these  are  just  the  things  for  children  to  take  to  school. 
Honey  makes  the  best  of  taffy  also,  and  as  a  medicine 
is  almost  indespensable  in  any  household,  especially 
in  case  of  sore  throat,  colds,  etc. 

Many  imagine  that  there  i6  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
production  of  honey  and  believe  that  connected  with 
the  handling  of  bees  there  is  a  mysterious  secret 
known  only  to  a  few.  Things  that  seemed  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  or  almost  impossible  to  us,  however,  often  be¬ 
come  very  simple  and  easy  when  we  investigate  them 
with  a  determination  to  succeed  and  such  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  case  with  the  apiculture  of  to-day. 

To  keep  a  few  bees  for  pleasure  or  profit  one  should 
first  get  a  standard  work  on  apiculture;  and  a  bee 
paper  would  be  of  great  advantage.  They  are  cheap 
and  very  interesting.  One  should  also  get  a  black 
bobinet  bee  vail  and  a  bee  smoker,  and  then  a  good 
colony  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  a  movable  beehive.  One 
colony  is  enough  to  begin  with,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  trouble  handling  them  than  an  old  sitting  hen; 
nor  as  much  when  one  is  once  used  to  the  little  pets 

I  start  the  smoker  with  some  cotton  rags,  send  a  few 
puffs  of  smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  gently 
pry  up  the  top  and  puff  a  little  smoke  on  the  bees  to 
drive  them  down.  Then  I  gently  lift  out  a  frame, 
looking  for  eggs,  which  are  little  white  specks  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  If  there  are  eggs,  I 
carefully  look  over  both  6ides  of  each  frame  till  I  find 
the  queen.  She  is  larger  than  the  other  bees  and  much 
longer  Then  I  find  out  how  many  frames  have  eggs 
and  brood,  and  whether  there  is  plenty  of  uncapped 
honey.  A  good  colony  ought  to  have  six  or  seven 
frames  of  eggs  and  brood  when  the  bees  begin  to 
gather  honey  ;  and,  if  it  is  a  good  season,  they  ought 
to  yield  50  to  80  pounds  of  surplus  honey  and  another 
swarm  Or,  if  there  is  no  swarm,  there  ought  to  be 
from  100  to  150  pounds  of  surplus  honey.  One  of  my 
colonies  has  stored  220  pounds  of  nice  surplus  comb 
fco-ey  in  one  season. 

Any  lady  can  attend  as  easily  to  a  dozen  colonies  of 
bees  as  to  the  poultry  on  the  farm,  and  she  will  derive 
more  pleasure  if  not  profit  from  them  than  from  poul¬ 
try,  when  she  has  learned  to  handle  them.  There  are 
in  different  States  to-day  a  number  of  ladies  who  are 
making  a  success  of  apiculture  as  a  business ;  but 
one  who  lives  on  the  farm  can  add  to  her  pin-money 
by  keeping  a  few  stands  of  bees,  besides  having  nice 
honey  of  her  own  raising  in  store  for  use.  Spring  is 
the  time  to  purchase  bees.  K*  °' 

|  Of  course,  this  is  the  sunny  side.— Ed.] 

THE  HELPING  HAND  VISITORS’  CLUB. 

T  is  not  always  that  philanthropy  is  expected  to  pay 
in  “  value  received,”  yet  this,  it  seems,  is  what  is 
hoped  from  a  new  plan  for  helping  several  overworked 
classes  of  women.  The  mutual  idea  is  what  gives  it 
this  impetus  and  its  inception  has  been  thus  described : 

“  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  could  get  out  of  the  hot  city  for 
a  little  rest  and  change  this  summer  !  I  can’t  afford 
to  pay  cash  for  my  board  ;  but,  indeed  !  I’d  be  very 
glad  to  sew  or  do  any  kind  of  work  about  the  house 
for  it,”  exclaimed  a  bright  young  woman  to  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  customer  with  philanthropic  inclinations,  whom 
she  was  serving.  “  No  ;  I’ve  no  one  I  could  visit,” 
she  continued,  in  reply  to  the  natural  suggestion  that 
she  might  visit  a  friend. 

A  few  days  later  the  customer  was  calling  at  a 
charming  little  home  in  a  pleasant  suburb,  when  her 
hostess,  apropos  of  some  pressing  duties,  said  : 

“  If  I  knew  of  some  nice  young  woman  who  would 
like  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  the  country,  and  who 
would  come  and  stay  here  and  help  me  a  little  with 
my  work  each  day,  1  would  board  her  without  charge, 
and  be  glad  of  the  chance  !  It  would  really  be  a 
mutual  benefit :  she  would  have  an  inexpensive  outing 
—a  genuine  outing,  too,  for  I  could  easily  arrange 
matters  so  that  she  might  have  a  good  portion  of  each 
day  for  recreation  and  to  enjoy  this  bracing  air  and 
picturesque  scenery — and  I  could  get  caught  up 
in  some  of  my  sewing,  and  have  some  rest,  too  :  and 
each  would  be  giving  a  full  equivalent  for  value 
received.  You’re  always  studying  up  some  plan  to 
help  people  who  try  to  help  themselves,  can’t  you 
suggest  something  for  my  case  ?” 

She  of  the  philanthophic  inclinations  immediately 


bethought  herself  of  the  bright  young  woman  in  the 
stifliDg  city  shop  They  talked  the  matter  over,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  the  city  girl  was  enjoying  the 
longed  for  country  surroundings,  while  her  hostess 
was  equally  happy  m  the  prospect  of  getting  “caught 
up”  in  her  work  and  having  some  rest.  The  experi¬ 
ment  proved  a  perfect  success;  and  thus  was  sown  the 
germ  which  has  grown  into  the  Helping  Hand  Visi¬ 
tors’  Club,  a  unique  organization,  formed  on  the  plan 
carried  out  in  the  first  experiment,  through  which 
those  who  have  homes  in  the  country  and  who  would 
like  to  receive  a  Helping  Hand  Visitor  for  a  sojourn 
of  any  specified  length  can  be  put  into  communication 
with  respectable  self-supporting  women  in  cities— 
clerks,  seamstresses,  milliners,  etc., — who,  though 
arxious  to  spend  a  short  vacation  in  the  country,  can¬ 
not  afford  the  necessary  expenditure  for  board. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
receive  these  young  women  into  their  homes  on  the 
condition  that  in  return  for  board  and  lodging  they 
would  render  some  service  in  sewing  or  housework, 
leaving  themselves,  of  course,  sufficient  time  during 
the  day  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  walks,  drives,  or 
other  recreations. 

A  Central  Bureau  has  been  established  in  New  York 
for  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  club,  and  extending 
its  development  in  all  directions. 

Philanthropic  women  interested  in  forming  local 
branches  for  carrying  out  this  great  work,  house¬ 
keepers  wishing  to  receive  Helping  Hand  Visitors,  or 
young  women  desiriDg  to  spend  their  vacations  under 
such  conditions,  are  invited  to  address  the  Secretary 
of  the  Helping  Hand  Visitors’  Club,  15  East  Fourteenth 
Street,  N.  Y.,  inclosing  a  stamped  envelop  for  reply. 

POTATOES  GALORE. 

VEN  that  household  necessity,  the  potato,  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  so  many  changes  in  cooking  that  it 
may  be  made  to  seem  almost  like  some  other  vege¬ 
table,  by  deft  handling  and  little,  if  any,  extra  trouble. 
It  is  said  that  some  Western  firm  has  published  a  book 
which  gives  400  ways  for  serving  this  homely,  every¬ 
day  food,  but  I  will  content  myself  by  mentioning  a 
few.  Whether  the  potato  shall  or  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  its  “jacket  ”  before  it  is  cooked  must  be  decided  by 
individual  taste.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  potatoes 
are  scarce,  and  economy  necessary,  there  is  much  less 
waste  when  they  are  boiled  with  their  skins  on. 
Another  point  which  has  been  much  discussed  is 
whether  the  water  must  boil  before  the  potato  is  put 
in.  If  taken  from  the  water  as  soon  as  cooked  I  can 
see  no  difference  in  whatever  way  it  is  employed. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  permit  the  steam  to  pass  off 
when  the  potatoes  are  drained;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  hot  for  some  time  a  folded  towel  will  prove 
a  very  satisfactory  cover. 

As  soup  is  the  first  course  at  dinner  possibly  it  may 
be  well  to  give  recipes  for  two  appetizing  potato  soups 
at  the  head  of  my  list, 

Potato  Sour  No  1. — Boil  five  potatoes  until  soft ; 
fry  one  onion  in  drippings,  then  add  to  the  potatoes  ; 
toast  a  large  slice  of  bread  until  brown  and  put  this 
with  the  potato  and  onion  and  boil.  Strain  through  a 
colander,  put  on  the  fire  again  with  the  addition  of 
one  pint  of  rich  milk.  Season  to  taste  and  serve  as 
soon  as  the  milk  has  heated. 

Potato  Sour  No.  2. — Eight  potatoes,  three  onions, 
salt,  pepper  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  Boil  the 
sliced  onions  with  the  pepper  and  nutmeg  in  a  little 
water  until  done.  Cook  the  potatoes  and  mash 
them  fine  and  mix  with  the  onion  and  the  water  in 
which  the  onion  was  cooked.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  one  quart  of  boiling  milk  and  salt  to  taste. 
Strain  before  serving. 

ScALLorED  Potatoes. — Butter  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  a  dish.  Put  in  a  layer  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  sliced, 
season  with  pepper,  salt  and  small  pieces  of  butter, 
and  dust  with  flour.  Put  in  another  layer  of  potatoes 
in  the  same  way  and  when  the  dish  is  filled  cover  the 
top  with  a  layer  of  cracker  crumbs  half  an  inch  thick. 
Pour  a  cup  of  cream  over  the  whole  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour.  This  may  be  varied 
by  the  use  of  a  seasoning  of  finely  chopped  celery  or 
parsley. 

Potato  Souffle. — Boil  a  sufficient  amount  of  nice, 
mealy  potatoes.  Put  them  through  the  ricer  or  mash 
fine,  add  a  cupful  of  rich  cream  and  three  well-beaten 
eggs.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  beat  up  light  and 
bake  until  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 

When  potatoes  are  baked,  a  slice  should  be  cut 
from  the  stem  end  before  putting  them  into  the  oven. 
When  cooked,  they  should  be  taken  from  the  oven 


singly  with  a  napkin  and  broken  partly  open  to  allow 
the  steam  to  escape. 

Stuffed  Potatoes. — Bake  nice,  shapely  potatoes 
until  partly  done  :  cut  off  one  end,  scrape  out  the 
flesh  with  a  spoon,  mash  it  fine,  season  with  butter 
and  salt  and  some  finely  chopped  parsley.  Fill  the 
shells  with  the  mixture  and  return  them  to  the  oven 
for  a  few  minutes.  These  may  be  varied  by  adding 
finely  hashed  meat,  grated  cheese,  bread  crumbs  or 
anything  else  which  the  taste  may  dictate.  A  vege¬ 
table  scoop  is  handy,  and  though  the  flavor  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  not  improved  by  its  use,  their  appearance  is 
much  better.  Cut  out  balls  with  the  scoop  from  raw 
potatoes  and  fry  in  deep  fat  until  brown.  Pile  high 
in  a  dish,  sprinkle  salt  over  them  and  garnish  with 
parsley.  Balls  cut  from  cold  boiled  potatoes  are  nice 
warmed  in  the  same  way,  or  they  may  be  dropped 
into  hot  white  sauce  and  served  when  heated  through. 

Duchf.sse  Potatoes  — Boil,  mash  and  season  nice 
mealy  potatoes,  add  a  well-beaten  egg  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Roll  out  flat  on  the  moulding  board,  cut  in 
strips  an  inch  wide  and  three  inches  long,  lay  in  a 
buttered  tin  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Stewed  Potatoes. — Slice  cold  boiled  potatoes  :  salt 
to  taste  ;  dredge  a  little  flour  on  them  and  half  cover 
them  with  rich  milk.  Let  them  cook  three  or  four 
minutes  briskly,  and,  just  before  sending  to  the  table, 
stir  in  a  generous  piece  of  butter 

Casserole  of  Potatoes.—  Form  an  oval  pile  of 
mashed  potato  on  a  dish,  make  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  size  desired  ;  brush  the  surface  with  beaten  egg, 
and  set  in  the  oven  until  nicely  browned.  Fill  the  hole 
with  stewed  tomatoes,  macaroni  or  with  any  kind  of 
stew. 

Potato  Croquettes. — Mix  nicely  mashed  potato  with 
beaten  egg  yolk,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  with 
just  a  hint  of  nutmeg,  grated  lemon  peel  or  chopped 
parsley,  form  into  balls,  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  fry  in 
hot  fat.  Drain  on  paper  for  a  minute  and  serve  hot. 

S.  A.  LITTLE. 


CHEAP  AND  SERVICEABLE  RAG  CARPETS. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  tell  how  we  can  make  a 

25- yard  rag  carpet  for  $5.12.  This  was  the  exact 

cost  of  our  last  carpet,  which  is  a  very  pretty  hit-and- 

miss  one,  woven  just  one  yard  wide. 

For  weaving  at  elirlit  cents  per  yard . *2.00 

pounds  chain  at  25  cents  per  pound . 

Total  expense . 

We  never  make  a  striped  carpet,  as  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  get  the  exact  amount  of  rags  for  each  sep¬ 
arate  color,  and  we  think  striped  carpets  too  gaudy 
and  not  in  as  good  taste  as  the  more  quiet  hit-and-miss. 
The  rags  used  are  all  natural  colors,  cut  in  even  widths, 
never  more  than  two  yards  long,  but  usually  of  much 
shorter  lengths  and  neatly  sewed.  It  is  a  needless 
expense  to  buy  coloring  and  spend  time  coloring  rags, 
which  are  likely  to  fade,  especially  the  package  dyes 
on  cotton.  The  natural-colored  rags  stay  bright  as 
long  as  the  carpet  lasts.  If  our  rags  are  very  light  in 
color,  we  buy  dark  chain,  or  vice  versa. 

There  are  always  enough  ‘  ‘  thrums  ”  of  chain  to 
sew  the  carpet  together,  and  very  little  coarse  thread 
and  heavy  cheviot  is  needed  to  bind  the  ends  of  the 
strips. 

The  carpet  above  mentioned  was  made  in  Scioto 
County,  O.  We  now  live  in  Champaign  County,  and 
are  sewing  the  rags  for  another  carpet.  This  one, 
however,  will  cost  somewhat  more,  as  the  cost  of  weav¬ 
ing  comes  higher  and  more  chain  is  used.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  find  the  cost  here  would  be  as  follows: 

25  yards,  one  yard  wide,  at  10  centB .  *2.50 

8  pounds,  chain,  white,  at  20  cents .  J  oo 

8  pounds  chain,  colored,  at  22  cents . 

Total  expense .  ® 

One  neighbor  made  a  carpet  which  was  “  double 
sley  ”  and  took  20  pounds  of  chain  for  25  yards,  at  20 
and  22  cents;  but  her  carpe*  is  very  heavy,  almost  too 
heavy  to  handle  comfortably  in  cleaning. 

When  cutting  out  dresses,  etc.,  from  calico,  ging¬ 
hams,  cashmeres,  and  such  goods,  I  always  cut  the 
“scraps”  which  would  prove  worthless  into  carpet 
rags  and  place  in  the  bag  ready  for  sewing. 

Two  colors  of  chain  placed  “  thread  about,”  give  a 
carpet  a  very  pretty  pepper  and  salt  appearance. 

farmer’s  girl. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  orted  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Getting  Ready  to  Go  Away.— When  we 
are  all  going  away,  I  take  the  best  clothes 
and  wraps  from  the  wardrobe  and  pile 
them  on  a  Boston  rocker,  shoes  at  the 
bottom,  pnll  it  out  into  the  silting  room, 
and  put  each  one’s  things  on  a  separate 
chair.  When  we  come  home,  as  I  take 
off  the  children’s  things,  I  pile  them  on 
the  chair  and  draw  it  back  to  the  ward¬ 
robe.  A.  B.  p. 

A  Loss  to  New  York. — One  of  the  most 
successful  business  women  of  New  York, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Seymour,  has  just  died. 
She  was  editor  of  the  Business  Woman’s 
Journal,  and  conducted  a  fine  school  of 
shorthand.  Women  may  well  feel  a 
pride  in  hearing  her  called  a  “  repre¬ 
sentative”  woman.  While  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  business  woman  at  her  best, 
Miss  Seymour  was  an  exceptional  woman . 

Use  for  Egg  Shells. — Save  the  egg  shells 
to  plant  seeds  in.  Make  a  light  frame 
the  width  of  an  egg  shell  and  as  long  as 
the  window  sill.  Break  the  egg  near  one 
end,  leaving  the  shell  nearly  all  in  one 
piece.  Fill  with  earth,  put  in  a  seed,  set 
in  the  frame,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  result.  1  have  been 
told  to  plant  out  shell  and  all,  as  the  shell 
would  decay,  but  I  have  never  proved 
this.  crocus. 

Bunch  or  Multiplier  Onions.— If  any 

of  you  have  not  a  row  or  two  of  these  in 
your  gardens,  don’t  fail  to  put  some  out 
this  spring;  their  green  tops  push  out  of 
the  ground  about  as  soon  as  the  snow 
and  frost  have  disappeared,  and  a  small 
patch  will  supply  the  table  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  other  green  things  to  grow.  Pull 
up  the  bulbs  and  cut  up  with  the  tops,  or 
eat  them  with  salt,  but  remember  to  put 
back  a  bulb  where  you  have  taken  out  a 
bunch;  you  can  use  them  very  closely  as 
they  multiply  with  great  rapidity. 

c.  R.  D. 

An  Investment. — The  odor  of  scorched 
wood  greeted  my  nostrils  unpleasantly 
as  I  entered  a  neighbor’s  house  one  cold 
February  afternoon.  My  hostess  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  smell,  explaining  that  she 
was  preparing  to  go  to  town  and  had 
heated  a  block  of  wood  to  keep  under  her 
feet  during  the  long  drive.  She  always 
did  this,  she  told  me  ;  it  was  a  little 
trouble  ;  the  hot  block  was  not  conve¬ 
nient  to  carry  to  the  sleigh,  but  it  had 
kept  her  feet  from  being  chilled  a  good 
many  times  during  the  last  35  years,  the 
length  of  time  she  had  lived  on  a  farm. 
Heating  blocks  of  wood  for  35  years  when 
a  soapstone  can  be  bought  for  50  cents  ! 
[25  cents  in  New  York. — Ed.J  Is  this 
intelligent  economy  ?  e.  m. 

A  Handkerchief  Glass.— That  dry-on- 
the-hotel-window  scheme  for  traveled 
handkerchiefs  has  been  reduced  to  terms 
of  our  every-day  life  by  some  womanly 
genius.  She  tells  us  in  Jenness-Miller 
that  a  handkerchief  drying  glass  is  so 
easily  made  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.  A  square  piece  of  glass  larger  than 
handkerchiefs  is  bound  with  ribbon,  upon 
which  some  suitable  motto  is  worked, 
and  silk  cord  sewn  securely  on  the  two 
upper  corners  supends  the  novel  affair. 
After  washing  your  ’kerchiefs,  rinse  well 
and  then  stretch  them,  one  at  a  time, 
upon  the  glass,  patting  them  down 
smoothly  ard  picking  out  each  scallop 
and  corner  with  care.  Hang  the  glass  in 
a  draught,  and  in  a  short  while  you  will 
find  your  handkerchief  exquisitely  dried. 


Easily  Taken  Up 

Cod  Liver  Oil  as  :t 
appears  in  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  easily 
taken  up  by  the 
system.  In  no 
other  form  can  so 
much  fat-food  be 
assimilated  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the 
organs  of  digestion. 


Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  H  vpophos- 
phites  has  come  to  be  an  article 
of  every  day  use,  a  prompt  and 
infallible  cure  for  Colds,  Coughs, 
Throat  troubles,  and  a  positive 
builder  of  flesh. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N  Y.  Ah  druggists 


The  New  White  House  Amaryllis.— A 
telegram  from  Washington,  under  date 
of  April  4,  reads :  “  Mr.  Fister,  head 
gardener  at  the  White  House,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  surprise  for  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and 
to-morrow  there  will  be  carried  up  for 
her  approval  an  amaryllis  which  experts 
declare  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  color  ever  grown.”  The  color  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  pure  cherry,  strong  and  clear 
throughout  the  six  divisions  of  the 
flowers.  This  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
made  three  years  ago,  and  as  the  ama¬ 
ryllis  is  notably  slow  of  propagation,  it 
need  not  be  looked  for  in  the  market 
soon,  though  claimed  to  be  altogether 
different,  as  to  color,  from  anything 
ever  heard  of  in  the  amaryllis  line.  Mr. 
Fister  has  christened  it  the  “Mrs.  G. 
Cleveland.” 

Judicious  Placing  of  Mirrors.— Says  a 
writer  in  The  Observer :  “I  once  noticed 
a  pleasing  effect  in  a  dining  room  of 
rather  small  dimensions.  During  the 
repast  I  enjoyed  the  delightful  impression 
of  looking  through  an  open  window 
directly  opposite,  and  of  gazing  upon  a 
cool  expanse  of  green  meadow  and  flow¬ 
ering  apple  trees.  Not  until  afterwards 
did  I  discover  that  I  had  been  placidly 
looking  into  a  mirror  placed  so  as  to  re¬ 
flect  the  one  window  in  the  little  room. 
It  opened  a  line  of  suggestions  of  which 
I  was  glad  to  avail  myself.  In  fact,  the 
pleasing  optical  illusions  which  the  mirror 
can  be  made  to  furnish  are  not  half  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  home  decorator.  As  we  all 
know,  it  doubles  the  size  of  a  room,  and 
enhances  the  brilliancy  of  the  lamp.  If 
properly  placed,  it  will  catch  a  gleam  of 
color,  and  throw  a  bit  of  scenery  in  un¬ 
expected  corners.” 

Soapstone  Griddle. — I  would  like  to  ask 
“  Old  Housekeeper  ”  what  advantage  a 
soapstone  griddle  has  over  an  iron  one  if 
she  soaks  it  in  grease;  for  it  will  smoke 
so  long  as  there  is  a  vestige  of  grease  on 
it.  I  fear  “  J.  T.  S.”  will  ruin  her  grid¬ 
dle  if  she  follows  the  advice  of  O.  H. 
In  that  case  I  would  try  burning  it  off. 
I  have  used  one  2%  years  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  return  to  the  iron  griddle 
with  its  attendant  grease  and  smoke. 
Cakes  baked  on  a  soapstone  griddle  are 
harmless  even  to  dyspeptics.  If  J.  T. 
S.  will  sandpaper  her  griddle  until  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  then  heat  to  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature,  which  requires  time  and  a  good 
fire,  she  will  have  no  trouble.  Try  a 
small  cake  first.  If  it  browns  it  will 
turn  all  right.  A  griddle  requires  sand¬ 
papering  about  once  a  week,  and  no  other 
cleaning  is  necessary  except  to  wipe  with 
a  damp  cloth  each  day.  l.  e.  a. 

Encouraging  to  Writers.— Those  who 
write  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  recent 
action  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  organ  of  the 
Y.  P.  S.  C  E.,  and  will  hope  tint  the  good 
example  may  be  followed.  Striving  to 
do  honor  to  its  name,  and  to  do  as  it  (in 
the  persons  of  its  makers)  would  be  done 
by,  this  paper  has  devised  a  plan  whereby 
writers  of  rejected  MSS.  may  know  the 
reasons  for  that  rejection.  Instead  of 
having  one  set  form  of  rejection  stating 
that  return  of  MSS.  does  not  necessarily 
imply  lack  of  merit,  a  number  of  forms 
have  been  prepared.  One  states,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  they  have  already  on  hand 
sufficient  material  of  the  sort  in  question; 
another  that  the  article  is  too  tong  for 
their  use  ;  another  that  the  paper  touches 
on  matters  outside  their  field,  etc.  The 
form  which  fits  the  case  in  hand  is  used, 
and  many  a  writer  will  be  saved  from 
discouragement,  perhaps  from  despair, 
by  being  assured  of  the  real  reason  for 
the  return  of  his  work. 

Lime  for  Cacti. — When  inhaling  the 
fragrance,  or  watching  the  opening  of 
its  flowers,  I  always  wonder  why  so  few 
people  have  the  Night-blooming  cereus. 
It  is  as  easily  grown  as  a  geranium  after 
the  first  year  from  the  cutting  and  does 
not  require  much  sunshine,  therefore 
would  not  need  to  occupy  the  window. 
The  main  things  that  are  necessary  for 
it,  and  in  fact  for  all  species  of  cactus,  are 
plenty  of  fresh  lime  and  rich  soil,  with 
good  drainage.  Scrape  the  old  earth 
away  from  the  roots,  put  in  some  rich 
earth,  just  enough  to  cover  them,  then 
lumps  of  fresh  lime  and  more  earth  on 
top.  Don’t  faint  when  the  lime  begins 
to  slake  and  steam,  and  the  earth  seems 
to  be  boiliDg,  nor  think  that  you  have 
cooked  your  poor  plant.  In  a  few  days 
you  will  see  how  fresh  and  green  the 
leaves  will  be  and  how  fast  the  new  ones 
will  grow.  Keep  them  free  from  dust 
by  spraying  or  washing  two  or  three 
times  a  month,  and  when  the  buds  begin 
to  come  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  give 
water  more  abundantly.  After  seeing 
one  flower  you  will  feel  more  than  paid 
for  your  trouble.  mbs.  j.  a.  m. 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  A dv. 


To  Put  Away  Bacon  Hams.— I  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  as  the  very  best  way 
I’ve  ever  seen  tried  for  putting  away 
hams  for  summer  use  on  the  farm.  After 
they  have  been  properly  salted  and 
smoked,  put  each  in  a  common  muslin 
sack — I  make  mine  of  flour  sacks  or 
cheap  brown  muslin,  and  as  nearly  the 
shape  of  the  ham  as  I  can  roughly  block 
it  out,  but  they  are  never  perlect  fits. 
Then  stitch  a  firm  loop  made  of  a  scrap 
of  cotton  folded  and  stitched  at  one  end  ; 
have  your  sacks  large  enough  at  the 
open  side  so  that  after  the  ham  is  in,  you 
can  fold  the  open  edges  over  well  and 
sew  tightly.  Now  have  ready  a  tub  or 
big  bucket  of  slaked  lime  that  is  creamy 
in  thickness  and  warm  enough  to  pene¬ 
trate  cotton  easily  ;  put  a  wire  hook  in 
the  loop  on  the  sack  and  dip  the  latter 
up  and  down  (with  the  ham  in  it  of 
course)  several  times  in  the  lime  water 
until  you  are  sure  the  pores  of  cloth  are 
filled  with  the  lime.  Hang  them  up  in 
the  air  till  perfectly  dry,  then  lay  or 
hang  away  anywhere  that  is  convenient. 
We  use  an  unoccupied  upstairs  room.  I 
have  kept  hams  in  this  way  and  have 
had  many  people — several  fine  judges — 
declare  they  had  never  eaten  such  delic¬ 
ious  meat.  Of  course  good  meat  depends 
first  on  salting  and  smoking,  but  there 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  it  afterwards 
than  this.  If  you  choose  to  take  the 
trouble  to  rip  instead  of  cutting  these 
sacks  off,  you  can  use  them  several  years 
and  thus  avoid  the  trouble  of  making 
fresh  each  year.  w. 


Ir  yon  name  Thi  R.  N.-Y.  to  oar  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  inre  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


If  You  Have 

Scrofula, 

Sores,  Boils,  or 

any  other  skin  disease, 

take 


“Honesty  is  the  best  pol¬ 
icy.’ ’  Nobody  contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get?  Which  do  you  get? 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl  glass’*  are 
tough  against  heat ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  breaks 
in  use.  The  glass  Is  clear  as  well  as  tough. 
They  are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys  that  last 
till  they  rot ,  unless  some  accident  happens  to  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Gbo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


T  EATHER  Gets  hard  and 
1— t  old  without  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


plants,  1  doz.  each  of  8  beat 
kinds  Dy  mall  for  $1.  Circular 
free.  J.  PA YNE,  Jeddo,  N.Y. 


Hudson  ■  Bicycle’ Potato  Cultivator. 

Vlasy;  Fast  Fino.  No  moro  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold¬ 
ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  tho  laboc,  Any  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck, 
that  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
Asays  ‘  Perfect.’  Dr.  Oolyer’s  report 
_ _ fin  "Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y. 

Fast  Fertilizer  Drills,  Potato  Harrows,  Diggers,  etc. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

the  Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and  Spring  Medicine. 
Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 


C  OCO  A 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


Beware 


■  AN  l  JFACTUKERS  OF  WASHINU  COM¬ 
POUNDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
But  the  only  way  to  wash 
the  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  the  UOCKKK  WASHER  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
ROCKER  WASHER  is  warranted  to 
wash  IINI  PIECES  IN  ONE  HOI  K. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  „ 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

8pocial  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 


FROM  THE  “F  .CIFIC  JOURNAI*" 

“A  great  invention  lias  been  made  by  Dr, 
Tntt.  That  eminent  chemist  lias  produced 

Ms  Hair  Dye 

wfcieh  Imitates  nature  to  perfection}  It  acts 
Instantaneously  anti  is  perfectly  harmless.” 
Price,  SI.  Office,  39  &  41  l*ar It  Place,  Jf.  Y. 


Alfred  Peats 


WALL  PAPER 


Send  5C  for  postage  on  too  beautiful  sam¬ 
ples  and  out  guide,  “How  to  Paper  and 
Economy  in  Home  Decoration,”  will 
be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor 
Paper  IO,  13  1-2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold 
Paper,  sc  to  oc.  Paperhangers*  sample 
books,  $i.oo. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS,  Wall  Paper  fterchant, 

130-138  W.  Madison  8t  30-32  W.  Thirteenth  St. 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  salted  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Uss 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLBB  a  Yabbington. 

Taughannook  Falls,  N.  T 


FERTILIZERS  ! 

Information  Free. 

You  can  get  full  Information  aB  to  the  use, 
application  and  results  Irom  commercial 
fertilizers,  through  “THE  HOME- 
STEAD,”  just  Issued,  which  can  be  had 
free  by  sending  postal  caid  to 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

vox 

CORN  and  VEGETABLES. 

Also  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate  and  FertUlz- 
lng  Chemicals. 

WM.  DAVISON  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


[WALL  PAPERS 

ir  32WJ'°  PaP<'r  sent  KK  EE  lor  8  els.  to  pay  postage. 
Vf  We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  1).  S. 
1  It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing: 
■  Oil  AS.  M.H.  KI  I.LKN,  (114  &  616  So.  20th  St.  Phila. 


U/irr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
YV  I  r  L  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

C*|0  Buys  a  $66.00  Improved  Oxford  Slngar 
T  ■  *•  Sewing  Machine;  per  fee*  working,  relUbU, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  lighi  od  heavy  works 
with  aooaplete  set  of  the  latest  ini  d.  wred  attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  Is  guarantee©  f  b  years.  Buy 
direot  from  our  faetory,  and  save  dealers  and  agento 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFQ.  GO..  DEPT,  a  32,  Chicago,  HI. 


AQENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  160  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wls. 


ADVERTISING  BATES 

— ~OF — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agrlonltaral  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  Us 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

fWThcy  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  llrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .26  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  ” 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  per 

line  leaded . 76  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  91 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  mnst  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
^ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PBICB  ONLY 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
32.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  KUBAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  SEED  AND  PLANT  GIFTS 

Concerning  the  new  hybrid  roses,  see 
Mr.  Carman’s  article  oto  page  287  of  this 
issue. 

As  pro^iously  announced,  the  Carman 
grape  vines  in  Munson’s  grounds  are  now 
too  far  advanced  in  bud  and  leaf  for  fur¬ 
ther  shipment  this  spring;  the  applica¬ 
tions  that  have  come  in  too  late  for  fill¬ 
ing  now  will  receive  attention  in  the  fall, 
if  desired. 

The  tomato  and  bean  seed  s  and  tuberose 
bulbs  have  been  sent  out  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  following  receipt,  and  will  be  up  to 
planting  time.  Complaints  received  after 
this  notice  appears,  that  prove  non-re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  seeds  etc.,  will  receive 
prompt  attention  by  refilling  the  orders. 
Some  complaints  have  come  in  before 
time  enough  had  elapsed  to  permit  of 
the  things  reaching  the  parties  ;  hence 
this  rule. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Florida  oranges  are  scarce  and  high. 

Arizona  cattlemen  are  troubled  for  lack  of  water. 

The  bob  veal  flourishes  in  spite  Of  boards  of  health. 

Dry  beans  are  a  little  lower  in  price,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  dull. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  good,  but  prices  are  well  main¬ 
tained. 

A  large  packing  house  has  been  opened  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Cueese  is  unchanged  in  price,  with  a  little  more 
active  trade. 

Prospects  are  good  for  an  immense  hop  crop  on  the 
Paclflc  coabt. 

Foreign  potatoes  have  advanced  in  price,  and  the 
feeling  is  firm. 

The  supply  of  calf  skins  is  ample,  and  lower  prices 
may  be  expected  soon. 

Reports  seem  to  indicate  that  Western  winter 
wheat  Is  generally  In  bad  condition. 

Florida  strawberries  sell  for  20  to  35  cents,  and 
those  from  Charleston  for  25  to  40. 

Wheat  Is  reported  badly  frozen  In  some  parts  of 
Kansas,  and  only  a  half  crop  is  expected. 

The  Southern  truck  keeps  coming  from  more 
Northern  points  with  each  succeeding  week. 

In  spite  of  the  high  price  of  pork,  sausages,  “Orange 
County  sausages”  at  that,  continue  to  be  retailed  at 
the  old  prices. 

Western  packers  have  been  notifying  Eastern 
dealers  that  the  price  of  beef  is  to  be  advanced  $1 
per  100  pounds. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  capitalists  contem¬ 
plate  starting  an  extensive  meat  packing  house  in 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

Reports  from  South  America  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  slaughtering  business  has  fallen  off  nearly  one- 
half  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  Agricultural  Depaitment  reported  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  wheat  as  77.4  on  April  1,  compared  with  81.2 
same  date  in  1892  and  90  9on  April  1,  1891. 

Swllt  &  Co.,  the  great  packers,  have  increased  their 
capita)  from  $7,500,000  to  $15,000,000.  They  have  re¬ 
cently  declared  a  dividend  of  23  per  cent. 

The  world’s  supply  of  lard  on  April  1  is  computed 
to  have  been  88,000  tierces,  as  against  8i. 000  tierces 
on  March  1;  277,000  April  1,  1892  and  534.000  April  1, 
1891. 

Butter  has  taken  quite  a  drop  since  last  week, 
caused  by  heavier  receipts.  The  demand  is  moder¬ 
ately  good,  but  any  material  increase  in  receipts 
would  still  further  reduce  prices. 

Some  men  engaged  in  thrashing  clover  seed  in 
Michigan  weie  rendered  unconscious  and  remained 
in  a  critical  condition  for  several  hours.  It  1b  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  dust  from  some  poisonous  plant  was 
inhaled. 

Ueavy  shipments  of  American  and  Canadian 
apples  to  Europe  have  overloaded  the  market  ana 
depressed  prices.  Many  of  the  receipts  have  been 
so  it,  which  has  necessitated  quick  sales.  Shipments 
were  about  20  to  25  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

Attorney-General  Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  has 
officially  declared  that  all  cotton  held  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  oi  the  fiscal  year  by  buyers  shall  be  assessed 
and  taxed.  A  great  deal  is  being  held  all  over  the 
Slate,  taxes  on  which  will  amount  to  many  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Connecticut  Senate  by  a  vote  of  18  to  2,  passed 
the  olll  changing  the  Sto-rs  Agricultural  School  into 
the  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  and  appropriating 
to  it  the  Government  lund  for  agricultural  colleges, 
which  has  heretofore  gone  to  the  Yale  Sheffield 
Scientflc  School. 

It  has  been  computed  that  from  33,512,8b7  hogs 
throughout  the  country  tn  1S60  the  aggregate  fell  to 
25,134,589  in  1870,  advanced  to  47,681,700  in  1880.  to  51,- 
602,780  in  1890  and  to  52,308,092  in  1892.  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off,  the  total 
given  for  this  year  being  only  46.094,097,  which  Is  less 
than  the  reported  supply  in  1880.  11  years  ago.  or 
about  11  per  cent  less  than  last  year  anu  1-  per  cent 
less  than  in  1890. 


TUTT’S  1’lLLs  adapted  to  old  and  joing. 


It  is  said  that  the  consumption  of  horse  flesh  is  on 
the  Increase  in  Paris  During  the  siege  at  the  time 
of  the  Franco-Prusslan  War.  It  was  eat  hOTse  ot  die. 
The  necessity  has  passed,  but  the  appetite  remains. 
East  year  over  20,000  horses  were  served  up  by  150 
butchers  who  sell  horse  flesh  exclusively.  It  is  said 
to  be  me  st  largely  used  by  tradespeople  and  not  by 
the  poorer  classes.  It  is  sometimes  sold  for  beef, 
but  usually  sells  for  about  half  the  price  of  that 
meat.  _ _ 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 
Boil  it  Down. 

Who  handles  the  White  Bremen  or  Embden  geese? 

Superior,  Neb.  J.  M.  k. 

A  ns. — Write  to  T.  Treadwell,  East  Wllllston.  N  V., 
or  Adams,  Purdue  &  Young,  East  Orange.  N.  J.,  and 
refer  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  the  inclosed  specimens  of 
apple  twigs?  w.  A. 

Byron,  Wls. 

Ans.— They  are  iDfcsted  with  the  scale  Insect  or 
scale  lice  described  in  last  week's  ‘  We  Want  to 
Know.”  Refer  to  that  for  remedies. 

Will  you  please  let  us  know  where  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  In  the  Hackney  horse  interest  can  be  had,  as 
we  wish  more  information  in  regard  to  them?  We 
intend  to  form  a  company  here.  Give  us  all  the  light 
you  can.  e.  M.  s. 

Lysander,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Address  The  Hackney,  44  Vesey  Street,  New 
York. 

What  is  the  address  of  some  good  commission  firm 
that  handles  pop- corn  ?  A.  J.  N. 

Iowa. 

Ans.— If  you  must  ship  to  New  York,  write  to  John 
B.  Page's  Son,  98  Park  Place,  and  send  him  a  small 
sample  by  express  or  mall.  But  you  will  And  a  glutted 
market  and  slow  sale  here.  The  pop-corn  business 
lias  been  overdone.  Still  good  Rice  corn  is  the  best 
selling  variety.  Better  try  to  find  a  market  nearer 
home. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


to  himself,  “If  the 
moon  I  could  get,  | 
whenever  I’m  dry  - 
my  throat  I  could  — 
wet ;  The  moon  is  a ; 

quarter — with  a  quar¬ 
ter  I  hear ;  you  can 
purchase  five  gal- 1 
Ions  of 

Hires’ 

Root  Beer.” 

A  Delicious,  Temper¬ 
ance,  Thirst-quenching, 
Health-Giving  Drink. 
Good  for  any  time  of  year. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Be  sure  and 
get  Hires’. 


Dain  Center  Draft  Mower, 


Is  guaranteed  to  be  the  only  successful  wide  cut 
mower  on  earth.  No  side  draft.  Cutter  bar  sup 
ported  at  both  ends.  All  the  objections  to  other 
machines  of  this  class  positively  overcome.  Write 
us  for  descriptive  circulars. 

DAIN  MFG.  CO.,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

When  writing  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


et  ea  «k  am 

nlbAlKSTl 
AM)  BEST.. 


AGENTS 


uriUTrn  To  canvass  for  the  sale 
IT  An  I  LU  0f  our  Home-Grown 
Nursery  Stock.  NEW  PROFIT 
SHARING  SYSTEM.  Salary  and  expenses  paid. 

W.  &  T  SMITH  DO.  T  gbnkva,^”?'1’ 

Established  1840.  One  of  the  Largest.  Oldest  Es¬ 
tablished  and  Best  Known  Nurseries  in  the  U.  S. 


AGENT  sets.  Belts.  BrushdS,Rings.lOO  % 


old  $1  ~>4:  in  -1  days  my  Electric  Cor. 
ets.  Belts.  BrU'hds,Ring8.100  X  pro- 

lit  Sample  free  Bi  .liridgman.  N.  Y. 


__  d  1  •  j  that  some  houses  always 

You  have  noticed  ^ 

faded.  Others  always  look  bright,  clean,  fresh.  The  owner  of  the  first 
“ernnnmizK”  with  “  cheau  ”  mixed  paints,  etc.;  the  second  paints  with 


Strictly  Pure  hite  Lead. 


The  first  spends  three  times  as  much  for  paint  in  five  years,  and  his  build¬ 
ings  never  look  as  well. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  good  paint  can  only  be  had  by  using 
strictly  pure  White  Lead.  The  difficulty  is  lack  of  care  in  selecting  it.  The 
following  brands  are  strictly  pure  White  Lead,  “Old  Dutch”  process;  they 
are  standard  and  well  known — established  by  the  test  of  years  . 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 

“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CH AMBERS”  (Pittsburgh) 

“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 

“  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 

For  any  color  (other  than  white)  tint  the  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  with 
National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  and  you  will 
have  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  a  building. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


1  Broadway,  New  York. 


fast  selllDg  articles.  Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick. 
Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 


“Oh  !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ” 

—  Shakespeare. 


Coughs,  Colds  and  Croup 

YIELD  AT  ONCE  TO 


Dr.  Hoxsie’s 


CERTAIN 

CROUP 

CURE 


It  heals  Inflamed  lungs  and  allays  all  congestion 
of  the  glands  and  membranes  of  the  throat.  It  has 
cured  thousands  who  have  found  no  relief  In  other 
remedies. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Price,  50  cents. 

A.  P.  HOXSIE,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mfr. 


The  GARRETT  PICKET* 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

_  Weaves  to  the  posts.  Best  in  thi 
'  world.  Thousands  in  as e.  Oaar 
a  meed.  Freight  paid  i  (tnu 
~  are  reporting  big  sales.  Maehines. 
Wire  ate ..  at  wholesale  direet  u 
farmers  where  1  a*«e  a*  —a-au 
Catalogue  free  Addrese  jaw 
afacturer,  8.  il.  LAKKfcTY 
-  MANSFIELD.  OHIC 


40  Acre  Apple  Orchard. 

FOR  SALE. 

In  Vernon  Co.,  Mo.  Choice  winter  varieties.  Im¬ 
provements  good.  Convenient  to  market.  Terms, 
easy.  A  bargain.  Address 

BIRDSEYE  &  HARRIS,  Nevada,  Mo. 


1 1 

|  * 

liit 

1  I 

B 


KEEPERS  8END  FOR 

suppliTs 


_  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated p  p  F 


Magazine  and  Catalog,  of 

A  VIOS  I. 


RIIHT.  il 


THE  HOLDFAST  TIE 


Is  to  a  stringor 
rope  what  a 
buckle  Is  to  a 
strap. 


224* 


YOTJ 

cannot  afford  to  raise 
CORN  without  using  the 

HOLDFAST 
CORN  BINDER 

£  Send  5  cents  for  Samples  and 
^  Circulars  to  the  v, 

\  T  I  IE  CO.,  # 

Unadilla,  N,  Y,  ■/' 


Them. 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  100  corn  binders  and 
6  ensilage  binders,  with  thanks.  They  have  become 
very  useful  to  us  as  we  are  weighlngtbe  hay  for  each 
cow  In  our  herd  We  find  that  they  are  Just  what  we 
want  for  this  experimental  work,  and  1  can  assure 
you  thev  are  giving  ns  entire  satisfaction.  Next 
summer  should  we  have  occasion  to  use  them  In  the 
field,  as  corn  binders,  we  will  report  to  you  our 
opinion  In  regard  to  them. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

I  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Experiment  Station  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


The  1,000  Holdfast  foddei  ties  that  I  used  this  fall 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  I  can  recommend  them  as 
a  great  help  In  harvesting  the  corn  crop.  It  seems  to 
me  in  the  near  future  everv  farmer  must  have  them. 
The  shocks  stood  up  well,  went  to  the  barn,  were 
husked  without  one  getting  untied:  they  are  a  great 
success,  practical  and  labor-saving. 

W.  S.  Moore,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Have  used  your  Holdfast  corn  binder  and  find  them 
the  best  things  I  have  seen  for  binding  corn, 
holding  the  corn  fast  and  easily  tightened  if  corn  be¬ 
comes  loose  from  shrinking  after  being  cut. 

H.  A.  WRIGHT,  Mt  Vision,  N.  Y. 

The  corn  binder  is  just  the  thing  farmers  have 
needed  for  a  long  time.  Shall  never  be  without  so 
long  as  1  can  procure  them. 

Lewis  Chapin,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

BRIMfikld,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  ’93.” 

I  used  the  Holdfast  corn  binders  and  like  them 
and,  after  using  one  season,  they  are  as  bright  as 
they  were  when  put  on  the  corn.  I  shall  use  them 
for  my  barley  next  year  and  corn,  too.  as  the  barley 
will  be  ready  to  thrash  before  I  cut  my  corn. 

A.  B.  BROWN. 


SAVE  MONEY 


peNWOOo^ 

0 

1 

3  : 

Li 

#65  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  #25.50 
#55  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  #148.50 
#50  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #80.50 
#45  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #18.50 
The  “Kenwood”  is  the  latest  Improv¬ 
ed  and  BEST  sewing  machine  made. 
Light  running.  Noiseless.  Self-setting 
needle.  Self-tnreadtng  shuttle.  Auto¬ 
matic  bobbin  winder.  Warranted  ten 
years.  All  attachments  free,  Weship 
anywhere  to  anyone  in  any  quantity 
at  wholesale  prices  and  pay  freight 
or  give  ten  days’ free  trial  in  your  own  home.  No  money 
required  in  advance.  We  also  sell  Standard  8inger  ma¬ 
chines  at  #16.50,  #14.00  and  #9.50.  Send  at  once 
for  free  catalogue.  CASH  I1TYER8’  UNION, 
158-160  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B704,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool! 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  #45  for  this  beau 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  MFG  CO  Chicago 


BICYCLE: 


TO  ANT  BOT  OR  GIRL 

under  18  of  ngewh*' erill  wor*  for 
ut  itfter  school*  >0  MONEY  NT,fiI)ED.| 
Pend  this  adr.  to  A.  CDST18  &  OO., 
46Wi£I  yULNCi’  bT^CaiCAGO,  ILL.  4 


Testimonials  of  Dealers. 

We  have  sold  the  past  fall  about  15.000  of  your  corn 
ties  and  could  have  sold  several  thousand  more  if  we 
could  have  got  them  in  season.  We  have  not  heard 
ot  a  single  complaint,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  heard, 
all  are  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  we  want 
the  agency  for  this  county  next  year. 

Ross  Brothers,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Those  Holdfast  corn  binders  I  bought  of  you  are 
just  the  things.  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  improve 
them.  The  farmers  I  sold  them  to  ssv  they  cannot 
be  beat.  I  should  like  to  have  the  sale  of  them  tor 
this  State.  Geo.  B.  Haskell,  Lewiston,  Me. 

The  Holdfast  corn  binder  Is  a  grand  thing;  there 
can  he  no  question  about  it. 

B.  F.  Isenberg,  Huntington,  Pa. 

The  Holdfast  corn  ties  are  giving  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  In  this  vicinity.  A.  B.  Kleabir,  Wayne.  Mich. 

The  corn  binders  are  tlrst-class:  everything  they 
are  recommended  and  more  too.  Every  one  of  my 
customers  that  have  used  them  Is  unqualified  tn 
their  pralBe.  They  have  become  a  necessity  to  every 
farmer  the  same  as  a  mowing  machine  or  spring 
tooth  drag.  H.  J.  Halstead,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Replying  to  yours,  would  say  the  corn  ties  I  got  of 
you  are  all  sold.  John  Dawes,  of  Stanton.  N.  J.,  used 
800  and  Is  well  pleased. 

N.  W.  Hoffman,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

The  moment  your  agent  showed  me  sample  of  corn 
ties,  I  said  they  were  a  good  thing  and  would  sell. 
After  selling  1.200,  I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 
Had  I  time  could  get  atesttmonlal  from  every  farmer 
I  sold  to.  D.  R.  Fritts,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


nifelllllir  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
V  All  IV I  nil  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


RHEUMATISM 


To  any  person 
suffering  with 
■  RHEUMATISM 


in  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  In  mv  case,  and  hundreds  of 
Others  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKHUBST,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1601,  Boston,  Mass. 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
OH.J-STEPHEN8.  Lebanon.Ohio- 


nriTTV  Organs  27  stops  #22.  Pianos.  #150. 
DLAI  I  I  Catl’g /re«.  Dan’l  F\  Beatty, Wash’ton.N.J. 


Our  sales  reached  over  half  a  million  last  year,  and 
we  have  heard  nothing  but  praise  from  any  one  who 
has  ever  used  them  We  want  a  good  agent  in  every 
towD,  farmers  preferred.  Tney  are  packed  this  sea¬ 
son  100  In  a  wooden  box.  They  are  made  with  four 
five  or  six  feet  sisal  ropes. 

TIE  CO.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


__  so  mao: 

to  examine  in  any 
where  without  n 
Warranted  the  BEST 
made.  Oor  terms  and 
thing  far  more  liberal 
•ter  offered.  For  fall 
iM.  oat  and  send  to 
link  Mfg.  Con 


FREE! 

home.  Sent  any- 
cent  in  advance, 
sewing  machine  ever 
conditions  ana  every- 
thaa  any  other  boos* 
parti talars,  cot  this 

SsKB-iSar 
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i  MARKETS. 


i 

<-»*-** 


BROOM  CORN. 

Green  burl .  6  @  6H 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  — 

Common  self  working  .  .  5  @ 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  5^@ — 

CHEESE. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

fancy . 11^012 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 11>4@12 

Full  cream,  choice . 11H@11% 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10^@11M 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9>*@10M 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  9>£@10 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Part  skims,  choice .  9  @  9^ 

Part  skims,  prime . 8}$@  9 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6;*@  8 

Part  skims,  common .  3  ®  7 

Full  skims .  1  ®  2 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @  1J< 


EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  oholce...  16>$@— 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 16^@18H 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime..  15)5  @16*4 

Duck . 20  @23 

Goose . 35  @40 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 10)£@11 

Choice .  9>*@10 

Prime .  9  @  9^ 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced .  b%®  6)* 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  6)5@ 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy .  6)$@  7 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice .  6  @  6)$ 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  6  @— 

Chopped .  2X@2^ 

Cores  and  skins .  1J*@  1?4 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 15  @ — 

Ga..  peeled,  choice . 13H@14 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 12  @13 

Ga.,  peeled,  common .  .  9  @11 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 25  @— 

8un-drled . 23  @24 

Cherries . 15  @18 

Huckleberries . 11  @— 

Blackberries .  6 H@  7 

1891 .  6Jt@  6 % 

Apricots,  California . 15  @17 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 11  @15 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 10  @11 

Damson .  —  @— 


FRUIT8— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  00 

N.  spy,  up-river,  small  bbl .  — @  — 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy .  — @  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy .  2  75@3  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  25@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  25@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 160@200 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 2  50@4  00 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box . 2  50@3  00 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  00@2  50 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  00@1  50 

Russet,  per  box . 1  00@2  75 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 2?5@300 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  00@4  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . 1  50@3  00 

Strawberries,  per  quart .  20@  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  14  @  16 

Timothy . 2  00  @2  25 


NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Pennsylvania,  extras,  per  lb _ 28  @— 

,  “Western,  separator,  extras . 28  @— 

Western,  Hrst . 26  @28)$ 

Western,  seconds . 24  @26 

Western,  third . 23  @— 

State  dairy,  hall-Uikln  tubs,  extras . 28  @26% 

First . 25  @28 

Seconds . 23  @24 

Thirds . —  @ — 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 23  @24 

Seconds . 20  @22 

Thirds  . 19  @— 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 18  @19 

Western  factory,  extras . 22)$@23 

Firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 17  @18 


POTATOE8. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 6  00  @  10  00 

Havana . 5  00  @  7  00 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 1  90  @  2  25 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 175  @  2  00 

German,  per  1 12-lb  sack .  75  @  175 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  DOl . 2  75  @  3  25 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  25  @  2  50 
State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  ....1  75  @2  50 
Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180  lbs  ..1  75  @  2  00 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich  ,  bulk,  180  lbs. .  .2  00  @2  25 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  ..1  50  @175 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 100  @125 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 4  50  @  6  00 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 3  50  @  4  00 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  00  @  3  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches. ...2  00@7  00 

North  Carolina . 3  00@4  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  25@1  50 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  20®  76 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00®3  00 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  box . 2  00@6  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best .  — @  — 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . ....2  00@2  50 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Orange  County,  red . 1  2j@1  50 

Bermuda,  per  crate  .  — @  — 

Havana,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Turnips .  75©  80 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl .  50@1  50 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 3  00@5  00 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket . 1  00@2  50 

Beets,  per  crate . - . 1  50@2  26 

Peas,  per  crate . 2  00@4  00 

String  Beans,  per  crate . 1  00@2  60 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  IjSf  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rj’e- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
fur  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  f or  i nformation  show¬ 
ing  “  Whr  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  KUUSD  HARDIS,  OobleskUL  N-  l 


Corn  Growing  on  Bradley’s  Fertilizer  without  any  Manure. 

By  William  Strong. 

I  have  always  had  very  satisfactory  results  with  Bradley’s  High  Grade  Goods,  and  it  seems 
unnecessary  for  me  to  add  further  testimony  to  their  value,  but  as  I  have  raised  a  remarkably  good 
crop  of  corn  the  past  season  on  Bradley’s  Complete  Manure  alone,  without  stable  manure,  I  send 
you  a  statement  of  same  for  publication. 

I  applied  last  spring  two  tons  of  Bradley’s  Complete  Manure  on  four  acres  of  run-down  land, 
and  after  harrowing  it  with  a  wheel-liarrow,  planted  it  to  corn  of  the  Canada  variety. 

At  first  I  had  some  doubts  of  my  getting  enough  corn  to  warrant  the  outlay,  but  now  that  the 
corn  is  harvested  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  experiment. 

From  the  four  acres  of  ground  my  men  husked  720  bushels  of  as  good  corn  as  I  ever  raised  in 
my  life,  it  being  remarkably  sound  and  free  from  soft  or  “pig”  corn,  so  called. 

Allowing  two  bushels  of  ears  to  be  equal  to  one  of  shelled  (and  it  will  probably  overrun),  the 
yield  on  the  whole  four  acres  would  be  360  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  making  90  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  fodder  has  not  been  weighed,  but  is  estimated  at  eight  tons  on  the  four  acres,  and  is  of 
very  fine  quality. 

I  have  used  Bradley’s  High  Grade  Tobacco  Manure  again  this  year  on  the  same  land  as  last, 
with  equally  good  results,  the  tobacco  being  of  still  larger  growth  than  before. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  November  10,  1892. 


ROSES 

HARDY  AND  TENDER. 

Over  300  Varieties  to  Select  From. 

8uperb  plants  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
leading  varieties  budded  on  Manettl — 
Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Polyantha,  &c., 
from  3 )$  and  4-tnch  pots.  180-page  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalogue  with  Illuminated  cover 
free  to  all  who  have  not  received  It. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

53d  Year.  ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

Check  a  Cough  or  “  Slight 
Cold”  in  its  first  stages.  In  the 
beginning  it  will  yield  to  a  mild 
remedy.  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches  are  useful  when 
Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  In¬ 
fluenza,  Hoarseness  and  Sore 
Throats  are  prevalent,  giving 
almost  immediate  relief. 

QA.  WILL  BUY  OUR  36-QT.  BERRY  Q4. 
Olvi  CRATE,  complete,  with  baskets  for  Obwi 
T.  C.  Avis  Basket  Company,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


B.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBURG  VW.  FROST. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
In  car  lots. 

166  Eeade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


LEGGETT’S  PARIS  GREEN  CUN'T^'SS1;::; 

dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  By  turning 
the  crank  a  volume  of 
powder  Is  forced  through 
the  tube,  and  envelopes 
the  plant  bush  or  tree  In 
a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is 
simple,  durable  and 
cheap  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Price,  $6. 


LEGGETT  BROS.,  301  PEARL  STREET,  HEW  YORK. 


POTASH  SALTS  ARE  NECESSARY 

to  produce  large  crops  of  good  quality. 

High  and  Low  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Muriate  of  Potash  and  Kainit 

Kalnit  preserves  stable  manure  and  enhances  its  value. 

For  Information  and  pamphlets  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WO^KS,  93-99  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

-GROWN  IN 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  ME. 

If  you  want  pure  seed,  send  for  our  seed  circular. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  Sl  SON, 

89  to  95  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY 

BEKKSrirRE  Pros 
St.  Bernard 
Dow’s  Cai-onizi 
Tools, 

CEO.  Q.  D( 

North  JEppvnf, 


orrn  DflTITflC?  Nine  varieties.  Guaranteed 
uLlU  rillAIULu.  pure  and  true  to  name. 
Write  for  prices.  G.  A.  HISEY,  Republic,  Ohio. 


T>OTATOKS.— Burpee’s  E.  Early,  E.  Vaughan.  $4 
JL  per  bbl.  Many  others  cheaper.  Wholesale  list 
free.  GEORGE  A.  BONNKLL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Early  Puritan,  Beauty  of  Hebron.  New  Queen  and 
Munroe  Seedlings.  99  cents  per  bushel.  Warranted 
pure.  K.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


30  Varieties  of  S.  15.  Plants. 
Headquarters  for  the  “LEADER.” 
Send  for  my  catalogue  before  ordering 
elsewhere.  Prices  i easonable. 

Address  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


v/4 


NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
rwr'  skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
N Jl\  ,  other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 

ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 

N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk. 


STEEL. 
AXLES 


HORSE  CARTS 

*  %  -  — 

NARROW  ANDs  jr  12 

WIDE  TIRES.U STYLES. 

Two  and  Four  Wheels.  $25.Upwarq. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
ANO  SAY  WHAT  VOU  NEED. 

HOBSON  8cCO.,Tatamy,Ra. 
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HORTICULTURE  IN  1993. 

AS  SHOWN  BY  A  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

After  an  evening  spent  in  studying 
the  many  large  and  beautiful  seed  and 
plant  catalogues  of  1893,  I  laid  back  in 
my  easy  chair  and  my  mind  wandered 
away  through  the  misty  future  and  I 
seemed  to  see  a  postman  coming  up  the 
graveled  walk  leading  to  the  house, 
bearing  a  bulky  package  which,  when 
delivered  to  me,  I  eagerly  opened,  and 
found  it  to  contain  a  book  of  such  mam¬ 
moth  proportions  as  had  never  before 
been  equaled,  and  printed  in  such  bril¬ 
liant  colors  that  the  rainbow  would 
blush  and  the  sun  hide  his  face  on  be¬ 
holding  it.  But  what  is  it  ?  It  is  the 
great  masterpiece  of  artistic  skill  and 
beauty  issued  by  “  The  Great  Con¬ 
solidated  Universal  Plant  and  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,”  and  bears  the  date  1993.  The 
first  150  pages  are  given  up  to  a  brief 
letter  to  the  concern’s  patrons,  telling 
of  the  monstrous  growth  of  its  business 
the  past  year,  and  asking  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  receiver’s  valuable  patronage, 
and  containing  beautiful  views  of  its 
imposing  and  mammoth  buildings  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  also  a  list  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  firm,  with  oil 
paintings  of  them.  Among  the  names 
are  many  who  I  judge  are  descendants 
of  some  of  the  prominent  seedsmen  of  a 
century  before,  and  a  firm  containing  so 
many  men  of  such  undoubted  ability 
must  of  a  certainty  be  worthy  of  the 
patronage  of  all  mankind. 

Among  the  long  list  of  prominent 
stockholders  I  find  the  names  of  the 
Hon.  Jules  Verne  Salzer,  U.  S  Senator; 
Hon.  Julius  Caesar  Wilson,  M.  C.;  Hon. 
Munchausen  Childs,  Governor  of  the 
magnificent  State  of  Manhattan ;  Hon. 
Rider  Haggard  Everitt,  M.  C. ;  Hon.  Geo. 
Washington  Maule,  Mayor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  This  beautiful  book  con¬ 
tains  3,000  pages  and  300  full-page 
plates,  in  colors.  The  size  of  the  page  is 
16  by  20  inches,  and  the  book  is  bound 
in  the  finest  of  American  morocco, 
beautifully  embossed  with  gold. 

After  the  first  150  pages,  come  the 
novelty  and  specialty  departments,  con¬ 
taining  350  pages,  printed  in  old  gold, 
on  a  beautiful  pearl-tinted  paper,  and 
among  the  many  new  and  rare  plants 
never  before  catalogued  we  find  the 
great  Mastodon  asparagus,  which  grows 
3  feet  high,  and  4  inches  in  diameter  in 
a  single  day;  the  Universal  Plant  and 
Seed  Company’s  giant  tree  bean,  which 
grows  into  a  beautiful  tree  7  feet  high, 
bearing  pods  3%  feet  long  and  4  inches 
through ;  the  beans  are  2%  inches  in 
diameter,  and  there  are  from  12  to  15  in 
a  pod.  This  new  wonder  is  perfectly 
hardy,  bearing  year  after  year,  and  an 
average  crop  is  10  bushels  per  tree.  The 
crop  is  good  either  as  snap  beans  or  for 
dry  beans  ;  in  fact,  no  plant  ever  before 
produced  has  so  many  good  points.  Ten 
pages  are  devoted  to  this  wonder  alone, 
also  a  beautiful  colored  plate  in  35  oil 
colors.  Single  beans  are  sold  at  25  cents 
each.  There  seem  to  be  one  or  more  new 
varieties  of  nearly  every  vegetable 
grown,  but  space  will  not  permit  men¬ 
tion  of  them  all. 

Our  Mammoth  Childsi  celery  seems  to 
be  a  very  distinct  species,  growing  3 
feet  high  and  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
combining  with  its  mammoth  size  the 
finest  flavors  ever  known.  There  is  also 
a  new  sweet  corn  called  the  Universal 
Plant  and  Seed  Co.’s  Early  Mastodon 
Honey  Sweet.  It  is  fit  for  the  table  in 
60  days  from  planting,  and  one  ear  is 
enough  for  a  meal  for  a  large  family.  It 
grows  ears  2%  feet  long  and  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  there  are  often  four  or  five 
ears  to  the  stalk  and  never  less  than 
three.  Single  kernels  are  2  inches  in 
length  and  1%  in  width  and  thickness, 
and  they  are  all  sweeter  than  honey. 
Single  kernels  of  this  wonder  are  sold  at 
50  cents  each.  Next  comes  the  Superla¬ 
tive  Giant  cucumber,  growing  5  feet  long 
and  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  such  a 
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prolific  grower  is  it  that  the  cucumbers 
often  lie  three  or  four  deep  on  the  ground. 

The  customers  are  offered  two  wonder¬ 
ful  novelties  in  melons  :  one  is  the  Mun¬ 
chausen’s  Early  Mammoth  Wonder  musk- 
melon,  which  grows  to  a  weight  of  100 
pounds,  and  averages  20  to  30  to  a  vine, 
and  so  very  early  is  it  that  the  first  are 
ripe  in  60  days  from  planting.  The  other 
is  Cae&ar’s  Mastodon  Giant  water-melon, 
and  so  great  is  the  size  of  these  that  they 
are  shipped  on  flat  cars  with  only  one  on 
a  car,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
grounds  with  a  long  train  of  cars,  each 
loaded  with  a  single  melon,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  a  vast  field  containing  thou¬ 
sands  extending  away  to  the  left. 

Among  the  large  varieties  of  onions  is 
Caesar’s  Royal  Mammoth  Golden  Giant, 
which  weighs  35  pounds  and  yields 
5,000  bushels  per  acre. 

The  company  have  “  some  pumpkins” 
also  that  are  worthy  of  mention,  and  the 
Washingtonian  Mammoth  Hard  Shelled 
Rockribbed  Gigantic  takes  the  prize.  Its 
only  fault  is  its  enormous  size,  making 
it  impossible  to  move  the  specimens  about 
for  exhibition.  They  grow  10  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  the  flesh  is  3K  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  A  hole  is  made  in  one  side  and  a 
small  pig  is  put  in,  and  he  has  abundant 
food'close  at  hand  to  enable  him  to  grow 
into  a  large  hog.  The  hard  shells  are 
also  cleaned  out  and  used  for  houses,  etc. 
A  single  plant  will  produce  from  12  to  15 
large  pumpkins,  so  that  if  one  wants  a 
house,  woodshed,  barn  and  other  out¬ 
buildings,  all  he  has  io  do  is  to  grow  a 
single  vine  and  clean  out  the  shells,  and 
he  has  all  the  buildings  he  needs  for  a 
large  farm.  Single  seeds  are  sold  at  $1 
each. 

In  tomatoes  they  offer  a  large  list  of 
varieties,  but  the  one  that  most  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  me  was  the  Gigantic  Pon- 
derosa  Mastodonic  Tree,  which  makes  a 
strong  growing  tree  30  feet  high  and  as 
many  in  breadth.  The  fruits  are  very 
solid,  often  weighing  15  pounds  each, 
and  sometimes  25  pounds.  A  tree  well 
cared  for  will  produce  at  least  three  tons 
of  fruit  in  an  ordinary  season. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 

THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 

IVDnkl  Q III  VV  combining  parallel  movement  with 
AnflUN  oULM,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 

DON’T  BUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  ub  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio, 

Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 

ty;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  PEPPLER  SIX-ROW  SPRAYER 


The  Best  Horse-power  Sprayer  on  Earth  for  Spraying 

POTATOES,  VINEYARDS  and  ORCHARDS 

Manufactured  only  by  THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


w  '  Rf  25  COLD  MEDALS. 

rjj:  I  No  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator  can  show  ^ 

a  record  of  as  thorough  and  complete  W* 

skimming.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World  |g5s3E==^S|  B  i 
*£?  that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi-  I 

metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  In  the  milk.  I 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimet ric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per  H 

cent,  which  shows  it  to  he  without  a  peer.  |iF  I  H 

W  lic:,  run  according  to  directions  It.  is  absolutely  unapproach- 
able  In  its  work.  iTXADE  IN  A  STYLUS  and  10  SIZES.  9 

Don  t  be  influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Kaiser  or  Separator,  '  —dflhfel 

until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  it  carefully.  "  ^  ^ 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTER W'ORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  CoM 
agents  Wanted.  FUDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AS  yet  commercial  fertilizers  have  not  been  generally 
popular  with  tobacco  growers  ;  they  are  afraid  of 
them.  Why?  Because  the  plant  food  in  them  is  not 
suitable  to  tobacco  requirements.  It  doesn’t  give 

QUALITY. 

Those  who  grow  the  best  Connecticut  Wrapper  Leaf 
use  “  Pinney’s  Formula.”  It  is  as  familiar  as  the 
sun  in  certain  sections  of  that  State.  (They  have  long 
ago  discarded  barnyard  and  stable  manure.) 

Do  you  want  to  become  acquainted  with  “  Pinney’s 
Formula  ”  Fertilizer  for  your  tobacco  crop  ? 

WE  MAKE  IT!! 

THE  CLEVELAND  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Farmers  Should  Order 


Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 

Tor  All  Farm  W  ork  It 

- v  lias  No  Equal. 

>  WANTED. - 


Mailed  free,  illustrated  pamphlet  and  valuable  information  regarding 


OLYMPIA 


Parties  may  address 
Sherwood  Harness  Co. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


On  the  Sound.  The  Capital  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Fifty  dollars  buys  a 
lot  in  East  Park  Addition.  $5.00  first  payment,  $3.00  per  month  until  fully 
paid.  In  a  few  years  these  lots  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Olympia  is 
growing  fast.  We  can  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  leading  business 
men  throughout  the  country  who  have  made  profitable  investments  through  us. 

Mothers,  send  for  copy  of^  1,000  copies  of  our  little  book, 
our  little  story  book,  “  Girl  s  “  John,”  a  TRUE  and  interest- 
Baby.”  We  will  give  away  s  ing  story  of  the  success  of  a 
1,000  copies.  Send  quickly,  (  young  man  of  that  name.  Send 
They  will  be  in  demand.  \  for  one.  They  are  free. 

RUSSELL  &  RUSSELL, 

FINANCIAL  AGENTS,  1414  O. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

(Main  Office.) 


Low-Down  Milk  Wagon 


Address 


IS  BUILT  BT  TBS 

PABSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  00, 

HABLVILLB  N  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

My  rooster  has  two  single  combs  that 
spread  apart  so  as  to  form  a  cup  or  crown 
on  his  head  ;  is  there  a  breed  with  such 
combs  ?  c.  R.  w. 

A  ns. — We  think  that  bird  must  be  a 
“  sport” — his  comb  the  result  of  some 
freak  or  variation  in  breeding. 

Value  of  Barley  Meal. — 1.  What  is 
barley  meal  worth  per  barrel  for  milch 
cows?  2.  Is  there  any  difference  between 
white  and  yellow  corn  for  feeding  them  ? 

Pella,  la.  a.  e.  r. 

Ans. — 1.  Barley  meal  is  worth  81.02  per 
100  pounds  when  corn  meal  is  worth  $1.03, 
whole  barley  $1.04,  or  clover  hay  77  cents 
for  the  same  weight.  These  are,  of 
course,  comparative  prices  only.  For  but¬ 
ter  making,  the  barley  will  not  give  as 
good  quality  as  will  the  corn  meal.  2. 
Very  little.  An  average  of  78  analyses 
of  yellow  dent  gave  a  feeding  value  of 
$1.13,  while  70  analyses  of  flint  (white 
mostly)  gave  $1.12. 

Weakness  in  Pigs. — I  have  two  shotes 
weighing  about  75  pounds  each.  Their 
feed  is  wheat  bran  and  meal.  About  four 
weeks  ago,  one  showed  signs  of  stiffness 
in  the  hind  legs,  and  continued  to  grow 
worse;  now  she  can  not  stand  up  on  her 
hind  legs  at  all.  Her  appetite  is  as 
good  as  the  other’s.  She  seems  to  be 
weak  in  the  loins.  w.  h.  c. 

Northport,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Pigs  frequently  get  in  this  con¬ 
dition  when  confined  in  small  pens  on 
hard  floors.  Place  on  aground  floor,  and 
reduce  the  feed  until  they  have  regained 
their  strength.  Rub  the  loins  with  a  lin¬ 
iment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  strong  aqua  ammonia  and 
sweet  or  linseed  oil,  well  shaken  to¬ 
gether.  F.  L.  K. 

Slaked  Lime  in  Hen’s  Mouth. — Is 
fresh  unslaked  lime  hurtful  to  poultry  ? 
After  some  of  my  hens  ate  it  greedily, 
they  became  “droopy,”  refusing  to  eat, 
and,  when  caught,  a  watery  substance 
ran  out  of  their  mouths.  Before  that  they 
were  well,  and  I  cannot  account  for  their 
condition  in  any  other  way.  mrs.  e.  j.  g. 

Grantsdale,  Mont. 

Ans. — The  lime  burnt  the  hens  as 
though  you  had  poured  boiling  water 
down  their  throats.  If  you  want  to  see 
how  they  suffered,  moisten  your  finger 
and  stick  it  into  unslakecllime.  In  “slak¬ 
ing,”  or  making  a  chemical  combination 
with  water,  quick  lime  gives  off  a  fierce 
heat.  We  have  seen  a  workman  put  his 
pail  of  coffee  into  a  lot  of  slaking  lime 
and  bring  it  nearly  to  a  boil.  No  wonder 
the  hens  are  “  droopy.” 

SoRGHua*  Or  Corn  Fodder? — What  is 
tl  e  feeding  value  of  sorghum  ?  It  does 
much  better  on  “  dry  ranches”  here  than 
corn,  and  stock  seem  to  like  it  better. 

Beulah,  Wyoming.  a.  w. 

Ans. — Compared  with  corn  fodder,  the 
feeding  value  of  the  sorghum  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Carbo-  Comparative 

Protein,  hydrates.  Fat.  value. 


Corn  fodder....  1.62  10.02  0.41  10 

Sorghum .  1.10  13.08  0.36  16 


In  other  words  one  is  about  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  other,  though  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  has  more  protein.  The  sorghum  is 
sweeter — probably  the  stock  prefer  it  for 
that  reason.  As  compared  with  corn, 
sorghum  seed  is  valued  as  follows: 

Carbo-  Comparative 

Protein,  hydrates.  Fat.  value. 
Sorghum  seed.  8.88  71.27  3.05  .  90 

Com  kernels..  10.58  69.81  5.46  1.15 

On  this  basis  wheat  middlings  are 
worth  $1,  or  clover  hay  77  cents. 

Sick  Mare  and  Cow. — 1.  I  have  an  eight- 
year-old  mare  that  passes  yellow  water 
only  a  little  at  a  time,  but  from  four  to 
six  times  a  day.  She  does  very  little 
work.  Her  feed  is  mostly  hay  and  sheaf 
oats.  I  think  she  is  in  foal.  What  is 
the  trouble  ?  2.  My  Holstein  cow  has 

something  like  mange.  Her  hair  comes 
off  and  little  scabs  as  large  as  a  dime 


appear  on  the  white  parts.  The  skin 
cracks.  e.  a.  marshall. 

Ans. — 1.  Rub  well  into  the  hair  over 
the  whole  region  of  the  loins,  a  half 
pound  of  ground  mustard  wet  up  with 
warm  water  to  the  consistency  of  sweet 
cream.  Cover  with  a  blanket  and  allow 
to  remain  for  one  to  two  hours,  then 
wash  off.  Repeat  every  second  or  third 
day  until  the  skin  is  slightly  blistered. 
2.  Paint  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine,  using  a  small  brush  or  swab. 
Then  dress  daily  with  iodine  ointment 
until  the  scabs  soften  and  shed. 

F.  L.  KILBORNR. 

What  Killed  the  Cows? — 1.  Why 
does  food  clog  and  dry  in  a  cow’s  stomach? 
Its  lining  became  rotten  and  seemed  to 
tear  like  wet  brown  paper.  The  animal 
would  eat  heartily  the  night  before,  but 
in  the  morning  failed  to  eat.  Several 
were  affected  in  this  way.  They  were 
taken  sick  and  were  dead  in  a  short  time, 
and  upon  opening  the  stomachs  I  found 
the  hay,  stalks  aud  straw  wholly  masti¬ 
cated,  but  dried  up.  r.  w.  8. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Your  query  is  too  indefinite  to 
enable  me  to  give  a  very  definite  answer. 
The  cow  has  four  so-called  stomachs,  in 
two  of  which,  the  first  and  third,  (rumen 
and  manifolds)  the  food  frequently  be¬ 
comes  dry  and  impacted.  In  general 
such  dryness  or  impaction  usually  re¬ 
sults  from  feeding  too  exclusively  on 
dry,  coarse,  indigestible  or  innutritious 
food.  A  feverish  condition  from  any 
cause,  and  want  of  good  drinking  water, 
would  also  readily  cause  such  impaction. 
The  condition  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach 
which  you  describe  has  no  significance. 
This  membrane  usually  peels  off  readily 
and  becomes  very  friable  soon  after 
death  from  any  cause.  F.  L.  kilborne. 

Woodchucks  or  Ground  Hogs. — These 
are  great  pests  on  all  sandy  land.  It  is 
anything  but  pleasant  to  be  mowing 
along  and  all  at  once  to  have  a  horse 
drop  half  out  of  sight  into  the  hole  of 
one  of  these  pests.  It  doesn’t  take  long, 
however,  for  a  horse  to  learn  to  avoid 
such  pitfalls.  I  have  tried  catching  the 
pests  with  dogs,  trapping  them,  digging 
them  out,  shooting  them  and  poisoning 
them  with  Paris-green  and  London- pur¬ 
ple.  I  have  also  tried  smudging  them 
out  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
and  killing  them  with  the  vapor  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon,  by  putting  this  on 
old  rags,  dropping  it  into  the  hole  and 
closing  it  up.  You  can  kill  more  or  less 
of  them  in  all  these  ways,  but  somehow 
the  more  one  kill*  the  more  will  come  to 
fill  their  places.  I  have  lately  hit  upon 
a  method,  cheap,  easily  applied  and  sure 
to  kill.  We  had  a  tame  one,  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  it  was  desperately  fond  of  anything 
sweet.  It  would  eat  sweetened  cookies 
in  preference  to  anything  else,  and  so  I 
began  to  use  cookies  as  a  bait  upon 
which  to  apply  my  poison,  and  as  1 
could  buy  arsenic  for  about  20  cents  per 
pound — it  cost  the  druggist  3%  cents — 
and  a  pound  would  poison  200  wood¬ 
chuck  holes,  I  could  not  get  anything 
cheaper  or  more  effectual.  I  have  had  a 
lot  of  cookies  made,  quite  thin  and  about 
',wo  inches  in  diameter.  I  smear  one 
side  of  two  of  these  with  syrup,  and  dip 
the  smeared  sides  down  into  the  arsenic 
and  put  them  together.  Having  pre¬ 
pared  a  lot  of  these,  I  go  around  to  the 
holes  and  drop  a  pair  of  poisoned 
cookies  as  far  down  as  I  can,  being  sure 
to  get  the  bait  below  the  reach  of  any 
animal  I  do  not  wish  to  kill,  and  it  is 
“  good  bye  woodchuck  ”  every  time.  By 
going  around  to  all  the  holes  on  the 
premises  about  once  a  month,  one  will 
not  be  bothered  with  the  “  varmints.” 

,J.  s.  WOODWARD. 


If  youb  Thkoat  Feels  Sore  or  uncomfort¬ 
able,  use  promptly  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant.  It  will 
relieve  the  air-passages  of  all  phlegm  or  mucus, 
allay  Inflammation,  and  so  give  the  affected  parts  a 
chance  to  heal  No  safer  remedy  can  he  had  for  all 
Coughs  and  Colds,  or  any  complaint  of  the  Throat  or 
Lungs,  and  If  taken  in  time,  a  short  trial  will  prove 
Its  efficacy.— Adv. 


DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 

D0G-PR00F. 

I  offer  for  sale  an  exceptionally  flue  lot  of  Ram  and 
Ewe  Lambs,  sired  ny  Imported  Royal  Windsor  No. 
232,  First  I’rlze  Winner  Royal  Show  at  Windsor,  Eng¬ 
land,  1889,  Imported  Model  1’rlnce,  003,  and  Linden 
Prince,  1020,  and  all  out  of  choice  imported  ewes. 
Those  that  wish  to  raise  many  and  early  lambs  (as  a 
lamb  of  40  pounds  at  Christmas  will  bring  more  than 
live  of  same  weight  will  bring  In  June)  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  and  they  will  soon  be  convinced  of 
their  superiority  over  all  other  breeds.  All  sheep 
delivered  free  of  expressage  to  the  buyer.  Address 

T.  S.  COOPER,  Goopersburg,  Penn. 

P.  8.— Also  for  sale  a  few  very  choice  Jersey  Bull 
calves,  sired  by  the  grand  old  bull  Pedro,  3187,  now  16 
years  old,  and  silll  In  active  service ;  he  Is  considered 
the  best  son  of  the  famous  Eurotas.— T.  S.  C. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Bowen-Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  15  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
10  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  first  ’93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

THE  WILLOWS.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


KILLS  AND  PREVENTS  INSECTS  AND  DISEASE. 

$2  packet  makes  100  Gallons. 

R.  FRANCKLYN  &  CO.,  3  Hanover  St.,  New  York. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  :f7 2  times 
to  men  I  have  sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can 
give  such  a  record.  Noted  for  gentleness,  lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  B.  W.  DAV18,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


F  If  I  n  E  VST  O  N  E  ^ 
£Ldehorning  clipper 

f?  fts  THE  MOST  HUMANE, RAPID  AND 

j  DURABLE  KNIFE  ON  THE  MARKET 

^FOR  DEHORNING  PURPOSES, AND&MADt 

-foR/ymt  use.  or  farmed  amd  daisttmem 

r  SEMD-FOR  CIRCULAR 

M.C.BRQS1US,  COCHRANVILl  E.PA 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES. 

The  John  March  Co.'s  Chemical  Dehomer  has  sue. 
cessfully  prevented  the  growth  of  calves  horns  since 
1888.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  or  sent  express  pro< 
paid  for  11.00  by  The  John  March  Co.,  17-19  River  SL, 
Chicago,  Circulars  free.  Order  and  apply  early. 


ROSE  COMB  B.  LEGHORNS. 

Keshequa  Strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laying 
qualities  Also,  W.  Mlnorcas  and  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs 
from  vigorous,  standard  bred  stock,  *1.60  per  15:  *1 
per  45.  CHA8.  L.  MOSHER,  Nunda,  N.  Y, 


WjckofFs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

America’s  Business  Hen. 

Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  600  extra 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching,  *2  per  15;  *3.76  per  30; 
*5  per  45;  *10  per  100.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lar.  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


IMUniC  CADIi  POULTRY  YARDS— White  Ply- 
MNU  O  rflnm  mouth  Rocks,  White  and  Laced 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black  Minorsas.  15 
Eggs  for  hatching  $1.50.  Extra  layers,  large  In  size 
and  choicely  bred.  OTISV1LLE,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FIRM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAULON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


from  Choice  Whito  Plymouth 
Rocks,  *2  per  26.  Wm.  J.  On- 
derdonk,  Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

“A  Farmer’s  Daughter”  Strain.— *5  per  13. 
CHA8.  K.  BARKER,  Pembroke,  Ky. 


JNO.  D.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa.— Breeder  of 
W.  &  Sllv.  Laced  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Hock.  B. 
S.  C.  Leghorn,  B.  Mlnorcas  &  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs,  *1 
per  15;  *3  per  60.  Catalogue  free. 


HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  OF 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie-Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
7  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  and 
Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeepers,  Farmers 
and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pickett.”  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
r - 1  Times  Building,  New  York. 


EILUSLIE  GOERNSETS. 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

63  First  Prizes,  39  Second  Prizes,  First  on  Herd  at 
11  Fairs.  Average  yearly  milk  yield,  6,11991  lbs.  per 
cow.  Mixed  milk, 
whole  herd,  5.37 
per  cent,  of  fat. 

First  prize  on 
butter  U.  8.  Pure 
Food  Show.  Five 
cows  In  World's 
Fair  Breed  Test. 

BULLS 
FOU  SALE. 

LEYI  P.  MORTOI, 

Proprietor. 

H.  M.  U0TTKBLL,  Snpt.,  Rhlnecllff,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
stundlng  ai.onh  and  dnbqcai.kd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

;  SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  O.  C. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

Th  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2*^  ounces  butter  In  seven  days, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  days.  For  another 
bull, sire  of  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  9015,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  *200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  *100,  when  marked  with  white,  whloh 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  A  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


“OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR’’ 


■  Will  be  in  constant  operation  at  the  World’s 
'  Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
'  machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  fraternity. 

■  Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
'  WILL  PAY  YOU.  “40”  Yards  of  High  Class 
'  Poultry,  "40.”  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

'  Address:  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

;  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 

1 rr?  v  rTf  t  t  w  ^  ^ 


Prairie  State 

Incubator  Co., 

"wSffiSf  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  illus.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
Erie)  &  Co.,  Mfrs,  Quincy,  X1LU.B.A. 


#20  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 


AKE  your  poultry  pay 
^  ORE  than  your  wheat. 
(  ■**  ONEY  refunded,  if  this 
I  Incubator  does  not  hatch  as 
3  well  as  any  one  made.  Send 
4«.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


INCUBATORS 

2o.  stamp  for  Circulars. 

S.  Howard  Merryman,  Bosley,  Md 


$9.50 


INCUBATORS 


$25,  *16,  *14  each.  Send  for  circular. 
J.  A.  CHELTON,  Falrmount,  Md. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  lt  carefully.  Price,  82.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Times  Baud’  ng,  New  York. 


-  DRIED 


OKI) BBS  TAK1K  BY  THB 


DDE  WED?)  GRAIN?  Long  Island  Drying  Go. 

Dlitntlfa  utlAlllai  «. bJ^w. t. 
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LAKE  ERIE  FISH  GUANO 


KELLY 

PERFECTAXE 

LOUISVILLE 
.  KY. 


THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

THE  GREAT  CORN  CONTEST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Shelled  Corn  Crown  at  Less  Ilian  TWENTY  CENTS  per  bushel.  Crops,  218,  119  and  95  bushels  each; 
grown  on  one  measured  acre  EXCEl'SiYElit  willi  the  ^IYP1>  COliN  MANUKE. 

Shelled  Corn.  Where  Grown.  How  Manured.  Cost  of  Manuring.  Cost  of  Cultivation. 

213  bushels.  Yates  Co.,  New  York.  800  pounds  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  $18.50  $36.50 

Of  this  great  crop  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist  says,  page  126,  March  number  :  “  If 
we  allow  only  $Lo  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no  account  of  bottom-stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  twenty  cents  a  * 
bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

The  largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

Some  Large  Crops  Grown  with  the  MAPES  CORN  ItlAXURE,  and  reported  in  the  Agricultural  Press: 

Season  1888. — 1,040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on  less  than  4%  acres,  equal  to  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used  but  the  Mapes. — Rural  New-Yorker. 
233%  bushels,  or  110%  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre,  grown  on  farm  of  The  On  two  acres  600  pounds  of  Mapes  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled  corn. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  On  three  acres,  fame  fertilizer,  same  quantity,  489  bushels  ears.  Grown  by  Dr. 

90  bushels  (shelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  150  bushels  (shelled)  with  600  Henry  Stewart.—  New  England  Homestead. 

pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  over  five  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  180  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  ;  shelled,  98.45  bushels.  2,058  bushels  ears  on  16 

the  fertilizer  — American  Agriculturist  acres.  Only  Mapes  (800  pounds  per  acre)  used. — Connecticut  Farmer. 

856  bushels  (ears)  on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels  of  shelled  corn  on  one  acre. 

Official  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  State  experiment  Station.  1892,  on  CORN  MAXCRES: 


Official  Sample, 

3392 

****** 

Brand, 

$24.48, 

Average  Valuation, 

13  Samples. 

44 

3332 

****** 

Brand, 

$28.53, 

44 

2  Samples. 

*4 

3244 

***** 

Brand, 

$29.83, 

$30.27, 

44 

3  Samples. 

•  4 

3315 

***** 

Brand, 

44 

12  Samples, 

44 

3285 

Mapes 

Brand, 

$34.10, 

44 

9  Samples. 

44 

3236 

Mapes 

Brand, 

$34.06, 

4  • 

1  Sample. 

The  latest  official  reports  on  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  by  the  following  State  Agricultural  Stations  :  New  Jersey,  $35.14 ;  Connecticut, 
$33.11;  Ohio,  $40.52;  Pennsylvania,  $36.18;  valuation  per  ton  of  the  plant  food  ingredients  contained  (no  allowance  for  manufacture, 
bags,  fre  ghts,  expenses,  etc.) 

[From  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  February  18,  1893.] 

A.  BIO  CORN  YIELD. 

J  Van  Loon,  La  Crosse  County,  Wis.— On  a  sod  plowed  one  year  ago  last  fall  100  pounds  of  corn  fertilizer  *per  acre  were  broadcasted  last  spring,  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  know  the  effect  a  larger  quantity  would  have,  a  tablespoonful  extra  per  hill  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil ;  on  the  next  row  to  this  the  same 
quantity  of  pure  F.orida  phosphate  was  applied  and  corn  planted.  Evidently  the  phosphate  had  no  effect  whatever,  but  from  the  third  day  after  the  corn  had  started 
to  grow  the  effect  was  noticeable  all  through  the  season  on  the  portion  that  bad  received  the  fertilizer,  and  since,  as  I  told  The  Rural  last  year,  I  wished  to  grow  100 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  if  possible,  imagine  my  surprise  when  by  actual  measurement  we  husked  125  bushels  per  acre.  Eighty-three  bushels  per  acre  had  been  the 
largest  crop  of  corn  I  had  ever  raised  before  this,  and  I  had  always  wished  to  see  a  larger  crop  somewhere.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  doubted  that  it  could  he  done  at 
all  by  any  one  ;  we  had  read  accounts  of  such  large  yields,  but  the  places  where  they  were  said  to  have  been  grown  were  a  long  way  from  where  I  raised  corn  ;  but 
when  The  Rural  said  :  “  We  have  raised  considerably  more  than  that  per  acre,”  I  worked  harder  than  ever  to  accomplish  my  object. 

*  Note  :  Mr.  Van  Loon  used  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET.  The  Mapes  Manures  and  How  to  Use  Them  : 

On  Truck,  Culibage,  Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  Ensilage  Corn,  Seeding  to  Grass  with  or  without  Grain, 
Celery,  Fruits,  Restoring  of  Meadows  and  Pastures.  Sugar  Reefs,  Top-dressing  Gras*  or  Eawih*.  Seeding  to 
Grass,  Orchards,  Tobacco,  Small  Fruits,  Grapes  and  General  Farm  Crops.  Also  u  CHEMICALS  A\D  CEOVER”  mailed  free. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  GO.,  143  Liberty  SI.,  New  York. 


^BILLINGS  Com  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


-erfect  work  whether  rrimfi  save(L 

3tony,  sward  or  ruellow^^^^^^  Btt 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue! 

V  TWergsn’j*.  LEAD! 

S  fiErE-U  **  Send  for 
'  F&  my  Seed  Almanac.  Only  book  of  the 
kind  FREE.  Fine  Corn  my  Specialty 
(Imp  Learning  In  particular;.  Novel¬ 
et  ties  and  hundreds  of  line  seeds.  Write 
L.  iliinow  to  H.  E.  TWEED,  Ripley,  O. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

S||  o  r  U  rnflQT  lOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

,  n.  a  t.  n.  rnuoi,r-t.„r.„l-io...re^u 

aniUNOi:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat'l  Bank 


$700  will  buy  160  acres  land  in  the  fertile 

valley  of  the  James  River  in  South  Dakota.  Only 
$200  cash  required.  This  Is  a  rare  chance.  Write  quick 
if  you  want  It,  to  C.  C.  FLETCHER,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


COOK  BOOK 


■  containing  over  2,500 

'  tiCiC  tested  reel  pea.  320 


pages,  bound  in  doth.  Don 't  fall  to 


SWATCH-CLOCK 


5  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
tress  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
E\  O.  Box  1*87.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


This  Trade  Mark  Is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 

Illustrated  jn  £he  World  ! 

Catalogue 

I'ree-  A.  J.  TOWER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  YEAR.  EVOLUTION  OF  FISH  GUANO. 


<OY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
Tor  Houses,  Barns, Roofs,  all  colors.  &8AVK  Middlemen* 
profit*.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  *  1  armor* 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples, 
a  W.  1NGERSOLL,  »40  Plymouth  8t.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  in  Canada. 
Amallei  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
Newlork.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  qua 
ilty  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send  foi 
our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  before 
ordering  ALLISON.  STROUP  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  8treet.  New  York 


Has  been  Improved  and  Is  the  leading  Hand 
Planter.  Plants  with  the  precision  of  a  hoe  all  the 
ground  a  person  can  walk  over  In  a  day.  Is  light  and 
easy  to  handle.  Every  Planter  warranted,  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Pend  for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK,  Morganville,  N.  Y. 


NOT  jpsgpf 

IN  TMF 


if  Adjustable! 

•  WARRANTED  • 

Sold  direct  to  school  officers. 
Circulars  free.  Address, 

Adjustable  School 
Seat  Manf’g  Co., 

MARCELLUS,  MICH. 


Will  increase  your  corn  crop  from  20  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  One  bushel  of  corn  fed  to  hogs  will  make  a  little  over  10  pounds 
of  pork.  Hogs  are  selling  freely  at  8  to  9  cents  per  pound.  With  these  figures  at  your  disposal  you  can  easily  figure  out  the 
profit  on  Fish  Guano  ;  it  is  many  hundred  per  cent.  Send  for  circular  giving  experiences  with  fertilizers.  Responsible  agents 
wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


JAN ADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLKACHED 


ASHES 


YYa'k'S  AUTOMATIC 

SEED  PLANTER 


*0%?  THE  MARSHALL' 

Received  Two  First  and  Three 
WIYwCmSt  Necotnl  Frizes  from  Mass.  Horti- 
v&illgBay  cultural  Society  in  18R2.  A  new  and 
distinct  variety,  large  size,  good  form 
and  quality,  dark  color,  and  very  promising. 
3,000  Boxes  from  1-3  of  an  Acre  raised  last 
year.  A  queen  of  berries.  Send  for  Circular. 
.Limited  Amt.  $10.00  per  Dot.  Plants. 
M.  F.  EWELL,  Marshfield  Hill,  Mass. 


GHOPPEHS 

ATTENTION  I 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  A  I!  tfX 

UNLEACHED  fX  M 

hardwood  I  I  Warn 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  lor  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

TI1E  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

CIDERifjL 

MACHINERY  TlfTI® 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  J  1 

Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  gur  - ^  flsl* 

BOOMER  &,  BOSCHERT  (SssHSPaSl 

PRESS  CO 

1  I  S  W.  Water  St..  ^YRACUSErN^J^aKaP 


than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 


Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


ASS  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 


Wood-choppers,  try  the 


Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 


The  Seventh  Year’s 


Trial  of  this  wonderful 


grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 


said  of  It  In  the  paBt. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  Send  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


£  WHY  PAY  DEALER’S  PROFIT? 

u  tWr-i-d  C  7  7  R  buys  a  ^9  White  Reed  llaby  Carriage,  freight 
|  J  prepaid,  shipped  on  10  days’  trial.  Latest 

r-Si  design  and  stylo.  Perfect,  reliable  and  finely  finished, 
i  Ytrf ‘ Nothing  but  the  best  material  used  and  warranted  for  3 
--  KnfiMnfSiBl'jlj  YEARS.  We  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business 
—  N  many  years,  and  are  reliable  and  responsible  :  make  aDd 

^r5^1T79fiSMtti\sell  nothing  but  what  we  can  guarantee  as  represented, quote 
lowest  factory  prices.  IVrtfa  to-day  for  our  large  free  eat • 
aloffue,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 


THE  CHAMPION  BUTTER  HERD. 

A  SCORE  OF  FAT  EXTRACTORS.  THE  SKIM-MII.K 
BUYS  THE  GRAIN? 

The  Early  Bird  Sees  This  Farm. 

The  charming'  home  of  N.  D.  Potter  is  but  three  miles 
from  the  borough  of  Willimantic,  Ct.,  and  his  cows 
are  selected  Jerseys,  most  of  them  thoroughbreds. 
His  butter  is  made  at  home  and  is  the  best,  command¬ 
ing  a  ready  sale  the  year 


round  at  30  cents  per 
pound.  Mr.  Potter  is  a 
young  man  of  thorough 
business  ideas,  and  his 
farm  is  run  with  as  much 
system  and  tact  as  if  he 
were  managing  a  line  of 
steamships  or  a  railroad. 

While  attending  the  State 
Dairymen’s  meeting  in 
January,  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  spending  one  night 
at  his  house.  He  has  a 
rule  that  if  a  cow  does 
not  pay,  she  must  go,  no 
matter  what  her  color, 
shape  or  pedigree  may  be. 
ilia  f-ystematic  ideas  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  farm  and 
everything1  connected 
with  it,  have  resulted  in 
bringing  it  to  its  present 
high  degree  of  fertility 
and  consequent  profit. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  he 
returned  from  the  West 
convinced  of  the  superior  advantages  afforded  Eastern 
farmers  by  the  nearness  of  good  markets  as  well  as 
by  the  presence  of  hard  roads  and  convenient  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  He  bought  the  place  which  he 
has  made  his  home  and  has  proved  his  conclusions  to 
have  been  correct.  Anybody  who  sees  all  that  is  done 
on  Riverside  Farm,  as  it  is  beautifully  named,  must 
not  lie  abed  until  5  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  must 


tell  us  that  the  other  food  solids  in  milk  are  rarely  or 
never  less  in  proportion  than  the  fat  it  contains. 

“  But,”  said  my  host,  “  if  you  want  to  see  the  entire 
process  of  turning  the  farm’s  fodder  into  hard  cash, 
you  should  rise  with  me  to-morrow  and  spend  the  day 
on  the  farm.” 

“Good  morning  !  ”  was  the  salutation  next  day  not 
long  after  3  A.  m.,  and  a  bright  light  and  a  brighter 
smile  greeted  my  sight.  The  boys  were  already  at  the 


Assistant  Butter  Producers  on  a  Connecticut  Farm.  Fig.  Ill 

barn,  feeding  and  milking — not  Mr.  Potter’s  boys, 
however,  but  his  hired  men,  for,  although  he  has  sev¬ 
eral  sons,  they  are  wisely  kept  hard  at  work  over  their 
books. 

Some  Fixtures  and  Some  Facts. 

We  went  first  into  the  dairy  room,  where  the 
milk  is  set  in  submerged  cans.  Although  the  mercury 
out-of  doors  was  10  degrees  below  zero,  this  room  was 


churning  is  done  daily  and  always  under  Mrs.  Potter’s 
direct  supervision.  A  uniform  and  high-grade  article 
is  thus  turned  out,  with  salt  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
per  pound.  Careful  records  show  the  amount  sold  to 
have  averaged  a  trifle  over  20  pounds  per  day.  This 
does  not  include  the  liberal  use  of  butter  upon  the 
home  table,  or  the  unstinted  enjoyment  of  milk  and 
cream. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  20  cows  have  made  this 
prodigious  average  yield 
through  the  entire  year  ?” 
I  inquired. 

“We  keep  accurate  book 
accounts,  and  20  cows  in 
milk  on  an  average  have 
given  this  result  I  own 
27.” 

A  four- days’  official  test 
of  18  of  these  cows  gives 
them  the  following  record 
by  disinterested  persons  : 

Lbs.  fi  ct. 

Total  milk .  1,441 

AvVe  per  cow  per  day  20 
Average  butter  fat....  6 

Maximum  butter  fat..  7 

Minimum  butter  fat..  3.4 

The  three  cows  shown 
have  averaged  upwards  of 

ti  YjPjZrr'  J>4rw?e£:  in \fhe Bes<trof 
••  —  season. 

A  Talk  About  the  Business. 

-*•  •;>  >.,*£♦  *  '*•  “How  is  your  butter  de¬ 

livered  ?”  I  asked. 

“In  pound  prints,  neatly 
wrapped  and  stamped  and 
it  is  always  carried  in  a  carrier.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  ways.  No  dairyman  can  hope  for  top  prices  who 
does  not  carry  his  product  to  consumers  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be.” 

“  I  suppose  your  expenses  for  stoek  food  are  enorm¬ 
ous,  as  well  as  the  outlay  for  labor  ?” 

“  I  buy  between  $600  and  $700  worth  of  grain  per 
annum,  and  my  help  costs  $300  on  an  average.  I 


Dishorned  Jerseys  that  Help  Bring  Up  the  Butter  Yield  to  20  Pounds  a  Day.  Fig.  112. 


rise  betimes  and  be  lively  to  keep  pace  with  the  jolly 
owner  and  overseer. 

“What  is  your  first  move  in  the  morning  ?”  I  asked. 

“I  get  dressed,”  he  replied  while  his  eyes  twinkled, 
“and  then  draw  off  the  skim  milk  and  put  it  into  the 
wagon.” 

“  Wagon  !”  exclaimed  I;  “do  you  have  so  much 
of  it  from  20  Jerseys  that  it  has  to  be  hauled  to  the 
pigs  with  a  team  ?  ”  « 

“  I  never  feed  my  skim-milk  to  pigs,”  he  replied. 
“It  is  all  peddled  at  2%  cents  per  quart,  and  the 
buyers  get  a  good  thing  for  their  money.” 

This  is  unquestionably  the  truth.  The  chemists 


very  comfortable,  made  so  by  a  stove  in  one  corner, 
which  also  heats  drinking  water  for  the  cows  and  sup¬ 
plies  warm  water  for  washing  dairy  utensils,  wagons, 
etc.  Here,  at  the  first  step  in  looking  over  the  farm, 
was  disclosed  the  fact  that  much  of  Mr.  Potter’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  his  Yankee  ingenuity  and  originality.  A 
little  petroleum  engine  which  furnishes  power  for 
churning,  sawing  wood,  cutting  fodder,  etc.,  stands  at 
one  side  with  its  belts  adjustable  to  the  dairy  imple¬ 
ments  in  the  room,  or  to  machinery  in  the  story  above. 
A  heavy  double  door  gives  entrance  to  a  gigantic  cold 
box  just  off  this  room  and  next  to  the  ice-house,  where 
meats,  fruits  and  butter  are  stored  in  summer.  The 


calculate  to  get  enough  out  of  the  skim-milk  to  pay 
the  bills  for  both  of  these  and  usually  succeed.  If  I 
were  not  so  near  my  market  I  could  not  dispose  of  the 
milk  in  this  way.  The  cream  is  drawn  off  after  the 
milk  has  stood  12  hours,  and  the  milk  is  but  one  day 
old  when  sold.  It  is  perfectly  sweet.” 

“  Do  you  find  a  market  for  buttermilk?” 

“  We  do  not  try.  This  is  given  to  the  pigs.” 

“  How  many  are  you  feeding  at  present  ?” 

“  We  have  10  shotes  and  usually  raise  20  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  is  done  chiefly  on  buttermilk,  clover 
and  bran  slop.” 

“  At  what  age  or  weight  have  you  found  it  most 
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profitable  to  sell  them?  This  seems  important.” 

“  When  they  have  reached  200  to  250  pounds  I 
usually  find  it  most  profitable  to  let  them  go,  and  get 
more  without  putting  much  grain  into  them.” 

“  From  the  whiprow  you  have  started  you  probably 
get  a  handsome  daily  income  ;  do  you  not  ?” 

“  Yes.  It  looks  large,  though  it  is  not  all  profit. 
Returns  average  $12  or  $13  per  day.” 

“  Did  you  buy  out  the  business,  or  has  your  trade 
grown  to  its  present  proportions  from  small  begin¬ 
nings  ?” 

“Oh,  I  started  small  and  got  customers  a  few  at  a 
time,  as  others  have  to  do.  Little  by  little  I  have 
added  more  cows  and  fuller  facilities  for  making 
butter,  until  I  have  my  arrangements  nearly  perfect.” 

“  Could  you  make  as  good  profits  by  selling  cream 
to  a  cooperative  creamery  ?” 

“  That  would  not  be  profitable  at  all,  particularly 
since  I  have  got  all  the  machinery  for  turning  out  the 
perfect  product.” 

Cows  Treated  Like  Ladies. 

“  You  evidently  approve  of  giving  the  cows  warm 
water  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  I  take  off  the  chill.” 

“  How  are  they  watered  ?  ” 

“  Twice  a  day  ;  at  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  They  are  let 
out  each  time  for  a  few  minutes.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  steam  pipe  the  trough  would  freeze  over;  as  it  is 
it  does  so  nights.” 

Mr.  Potter  showed  by  his  treatment  of  the  cows 
that  he  is  fond  of  them,  and  here  is  another  secret  of 
his  success.  Every  cow  in  the  row  invariably  gets  a 
kind  word  or  caress  as  he  passes. 

“  Here,”  said  he,  “  is  a  cow  that  has  been  in  milk 
nearly  a  year,  but  she  is  doing  nobly  now.  This 
one  is  nearly  dry,  but  is  good.  This  little  scrubby  one 
gives  18  quarts  when  fresh.  Now  she  gives  10,  but 
has  been  giving  milk  since  last  May.  Well,  well, 
Peggy,  you  don’t  look  very  slick  to-day.  All  my  cows 
get  the  currycomb  and  brush  as  regularly  as  their 
feed.” 

When  a  man  talks  like  that  to  his  cows  one  may  be 
sure  that  they  will  do  their  best,  for  cows  love  the 
kind  oversight  of  a  master. 

“  You  have  good  warm  barns  I  see  ?  ” 

“  Cows  cannot  do  anything  unless  well  taken  care 
of.  The  man  who  puts  his  cows  in  a  cold,  open  barn, 
and  gives  them  cold  water  and  corn  stalks,  isn’t  reason¬ 
able  when  he  expects  paying  results.  Warm  stables, 
warm  water  and  sunny,  comfortable  quarters  are  none 

“You  have  proved  yourself  a  devotee  to  the  dis¬ 
horning  saw  ?  ” 

“Yes.  We  took  off  all  their  horns  a  year  ago  and 
have  found  it  a  great  advantage.” 

“  Your  ensilage  is  fragrant  and  tells  its  quality. 
How  much  of  a  silo  have  you  ?” 

“  It  holds  125  tons.  I  have  had  phenomenal  success 
with  ensilage,  and  find  it  a  cheap  and  indispensable 
stock  food.  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  silo.  When  I  built  this,  I  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  another  of  the  same  size  beside  it,  and  shall 
build  it  the  coming  summer.” 

“  What  is  your  practice  in  feeding  ?  ” 

“  At  4  A.  m.  each  cow  is  given  two  quarts  of  dry  feed. 
This  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats,  wheat- 
middlings  and  gluten  meal.  After  milking,  half  a  bushel 
of  ensilage  is  fed,  at  8  o’clock  a  small  feed  of  dry  hay, 
and  at  2  o’clock  all  the  dry  hay  they  will  eat  clean.  At 
10  o’clock  steamed  hay,  with  two  quarts  of  the  grain 
mixture  previously  mentioned,  is  given.  At  4:30  the 
cows  again  receive  two  quarts  of  grain,  and  at  6:30 
half  a  bushel  of  ensilage.  Each  gets  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt  on  her  steamed  food  daily. 

“  Well !  your  cows  are  attended  to  faithfully.  You 
don’t  neglect  them  for  an  hour.” 

“  I  believe  it  pays  to  feed  them  as  regularly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Seldom  or  never  has  garget  appeared  in  the 
herd,  and  rarely  does  a  cow  miss  a  meal.  With  an  in¬ 
crease  of  ensilage,  I  expect  to  keep  40  cows  and  do  all 
my  work  with  my  present  help.  I  have  no  trouble  in 
selling  all  the  produce  from  my  cows.” 

“  Do  you  raise  your  cows,  or  buy  them  ?  ” 

“  So  far  it  has  been  necessary  to  buy  them  ;  but  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  find  good,  young  animals.  If  they 
were  common,  I  could  buy  them  cheaper  than  I  could 
raise  them,  but  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  do  well  with 
young  stock,  I  shall  certainly  raise  my  own.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  inferior  cows  on  the  market,  but  it 
does  not  pay  to  bother  with  them.” 

Mr.  Potter’s  cows  are  held  by  the  old-style  stanchions 
as  well  as  if  their  horns  were  still  in  place.  He  has 
found  no  appliances  that  will  keep  cows  cleaner  than 
the  regulation  stanchions  and  plank  floor  and  drop. 
The  manure  is  wheeled  from  the  stable  and  heaped  in 
the  yard  until  wanted  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Potter  does  his  farm  work  with  a  yoke  of  Devon 
steers  and  a  pair  of  bulls  ;  his  peddling  with  a  large, 
handsome  pair  of  horses.  The  steers,  shown  at  Fig. 


Ill,  are  a  very  essential  part  of  the  working  force  of 
the  farm.  Indirectly  they  are  great  butter  producers, 
as  they  do  much  of  the  work  of  raising  the  crops 
from  which  the  butter  is  made.  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  clever  Devons  that  ever  wore  a  yoke.  “What 
will  they  weigh  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“About  3,200  pounds;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
they  are  as  spry  as  cats.  I  consider  the  breed  the 
best  in  the  world  for  general  farm  work.” 

“  They  walk  off  like  horses.” 

“You  are  right ;  and  that  is  why  I  think  so  much 
of  them.  Their  motions  are  the  same  all  day,  and 
quite  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  average  ox  team. 
They  are  five  years  old.  Being  mature,  they  seem 
able  to  do  almost  any  amount  of  work  without  injury, 
and  save  a  good  pair  of  horses  lots  of  hard  work  haul¬ 
ing  manure,  working  on  new  land  or  stone  work.” 

“  Is  not  the  team  almost  too  fat  ?  ” 

“  It  doesn’t  seem  to  be,  and  is  always  just  the  same. 
These  steers  stand  hot  weather  better  than  any  cattle 
I  know  of,  and  are  extra  easy  keepers.” 

In  connection  with  the  sale  of  good  butter  and 
skim-milk,  Mr.  Potter  disposes  of  a  large  quantity 
of  vegetables  in  summer,  and  has  set  out  a  field  of 
small  fruits  for  market  purposes.  His  farm  contains 
140  acres,  60  of  which  are  entirely  free  from  obstruct¬ 
ions,  and  can  be  cultivated  like  prairie.  When  he 
started,  in  1887,  he  had  but  six  cows,  a  pair  of  good 
horses,  a  big  mortgage  and  a  heart  as  great  as 
the  combination.  Now,  thanks  to  the  butter  cows, 


his  heart  is  no  smaller,  the  mortgage  has  been  lifted 
and  his  bank  account  is  a  solid  one.  He  has  shown 
what  can  be  done  on  a  run-down  New  England  farm 
heavily  weighted  by  debt.  He  has  not  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  use  of  large  capital,  but  by  intelligence, 
thrift  and  enterprise.  hoi.i.ister  sage. 


TAMING  A  WILD  PLANT. 

A  VALUABLE  CROP  FOR  ARIZONA. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Arizona  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  the  attention  of  its  staff  was  called 
to  a  wild  plant  ,  “  Canaigre  ”  (Rumex  hymenosepalus) 
as  a  product  well  worthy  of  investigation.  Bulletin 
No.  9  of  that  station  gives  the  results  of  investigations 
made  up  to  date,  by  Messrs  Collingwood,  Gulley  and 
Tourney  : 

“  Canaigre,  ”  sometimes  spoken  of  as  wild  pie-plant, 
grows  along  the  river  bottoms  and  plains  of  southern 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico — its  habitat  extending  south 
into  Mexico.  It  is  well  suited  to  hot  and  arid  regions, 
the  growth  above  ground  being  limited  to  a  few 
months,  while  its  deep-seated,  tuberous  roots  retain 
their  vitality  through  the  hot,  dry  summers.  It 
thrives  best  in  loose,  sandy  soils  which  are  flooded  at 
times  by  heavy  rains.  A  picture  of  the  plant  is  shown 
at  Fig.  113. 

The  Mexicans  and  Indians  are  said  to  have  used  it 
for  medicine  and  even  as  food,  but  it  promises  to  add 
nothing  to  the  world’s  supply  of  food.  Its  value  to 
commercial  industry  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  promises 
to  become  the  cheapest  source  of  tannic  acid  for  use 
in  preparing  leather.  The  roots  contain  an  average 
of  about  30  per  cent  of  tannic  acid.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  this  plant  was  useful  for  tanning  hides, 
and  specimens  have  been  sent  to  tanners  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad — the  result  always  being  satisfactory. 
In  fact,  quite  a  trade  has  already  been  developed,  as 
in  1892  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  alone  handled 
370  carloads  of  the  sliced  and  dried  roots  consigned  to 


Europe.  These  roots  were  all  wild-growing — col¬ 
lected  here  and  there  as  a  patch  was  found  growing 
within  reasonable  hauling  distance  of  a  railroad. 
The  roots  were  simply  dug,  sliced  and  air-dried,  and 
when  the  patch  was  exhausted  the  outfit  went  on  in 
search  of  another.  This  plan  of  digging  the  wild 
“  Canaigre,  ”  while  profitable  enough  for  the  diggers, 
promised  to  exhaust  the  supply.  It  was  evident  that 
here  was  a  crop  of  great  possibilities.  Could  it  be 
successfully  cultivated,  and  would  the  tamed  wild 
plant  lose  its  proportion  of  tannic  acid  ? 

These  were  questions  that  the  Arizona  Station  peo¬ 
ple  set  themselves  to  answer,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
few  more  important  questions  connected  with  the 
agriculture  of  that  Territory  could  be  asked.  As  stated 
in  this  bulletin  : 

Most  of  the  leather  In  this  country  Is  at  present  tanned  with  oak  and 
hemlock  barks,  and  the  supply  is  rapidly  being  used  up,  as,  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  home  use,  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  We  also  im¬ 
port  tanning  material  for  certain  kinds  of  leather,  and  this  demand  Is 
rapidly  growing  One  of  the  largest  Imports  at  present  Is  “  gambler,’ ’ 
an  extract  derived  from  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  a  tree  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  Hubiacea,  genus  nauclea,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indian  archipelago,  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  During  1891, 
15,000  tons  were  brought  Into  the  United  States,  valued  at  11,500,000, 
and  containing  approximately  50  per  cent  of  tannic  acid.  The  amount 
used  abroad  is  much  larger,  because  European  countries  depend  more 
on  extracts  than  do  the  tanners  of  this  country.  Six  tons  of  green 
Canaigre  will  make  about  one  ton  of  extract,  containing  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  tannic  acid  as  gambler.  Ninety  thousand  tons  of 
green  Canaigre  would  be  necessary  to  supply  the  gambler  Imported  Into 
this  country  alone.  From  the  high  opinion  which  practical  tanners 
have  formed  of  Canaigre,  It  Is  not  Impossible  that  it  will  not  only  sup¬ 
plant  gambler,  but  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  many  other  tan¬ 
ning  materials. 

“  Canaigre  ”  then  is  a  crop  of  which  southern  Arizona 
would  have  a  monopoly.  Sugar  beets,  fruit  or  wheat 
might  be  grown,  but  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
would  appear  as  a  competitor  in  growing  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  culture  of  “  Canaigre  ”  is  as  simple  as  that 
of  potatoes,  the  crop  as  large  and  the  price  double, 
while  the  apparatus  required  for  extracting  the 
tannin  for  shipment  is  simple  and  far  less  costly  than 
that  used  in  making  beet  sugar.  In  fact,  it  seems  as 
though  Nature  had  specially  provided  this  plant  as  a 
means  of  profit  for  the  Arizona  farmer. 

We  have  no  space  here  for  the  many  interesting 
details  found  in  the  bulletin.  It  has  been  practically 
shown  that  “Canaigre”  responds  to  cultivation  like 
other  plants,  that  the  cultivated  root  is  just  as  strong 
in  tannic  acid  and  that  the  extract  is  easily  and  cheaply 
made.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  simply  to  call 
attention  to  a  new  and  very  important  work  which 
promises  to  pay  to  the  people  of  Arizona  the  cost  of 
their  experiment  station  a  thousand  times  over.  The 
growing  of  a  new  vegetable  product  is  doubly  interest¬ 
ing'  wLon  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the 
food  products  of  other  sections  and  yet  promises  to 
cheapen  an  article  of  absolute  necessity. 


OVERHEARD  AMONG  JERSEYMEN. 
Oleomargarine  Cleaner  Than  Brewers'  Grains'  Milk. 

Farmer  A. — “  I  claim  that  I  feed  my  cows  cheaper 
than  anybody  I  know  of.  Clover  hay  and  corn  are 
my  chief  crops.  I  keep  my  cows  tied  up  all  the  time — 
summer  and  winter.  No  fertilizers  for  me — I  don’t 
need  any.” 

Farmer  B. — “  I  guess  you  buy  your  fertilizers  in 
grain  bags.” 

A.  — “  No,  I  don’t.  I  haven’t  bought  a  bag  of  grain 
for  years.” 

B.  — “  What  do  you  feed  then  ?  ” 

A.  — “  Brewers’  grains.” 

B.  — “  You  couldn’t  hire  me  to  feed  those  wet,  stink¬ 
ing  grains.” 

A.  — “  Why  not  ?  ” 

B.  — “  I  believe  more  children  have  been  killed  by 
milk  made  from  feeding  these  grains  than  from  any 
other  single  cause.” 

A.  — “  There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  children  left 
alive  !  ” 

B.  — “  That  may  be  and  lots  more  would  be  alive 
but  for  these  wet  grains.  I  wouldn’t  use  milk  in  my 
family  made  from  such  grains.  Oleomargarine  is  a 
good  deal  more  healthful  and  honest  than  brewers’ 
grains  milk.  I  know  a  man  that  ruined  his  whole 
milk  trade  by  feeding  these  rotton  grains.  Several 
babies  died  and  the  doctors  traced  the  disease  right 
straight  to  that  milk.  Dried,  sweet  grains  are  all 
right,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  law  prohibiting  farmers 
from  using  the  wet  and  filthy  mess  many  cows  get.” 

Putting  Color  into  Holstein  Milk. 

Farmer  C. — “  The  milk  business  pays  us  very  well. 
We  ship  to  Philadelphia,  the  Farmers’  Creamery  Com¬ 
pany  handling  our  milk.  That  company  is  doing  good 
work  and  I  think  will,  sooner  or  later,  drive  out  all 
the  middlemen.” 

R.  N.-Y. — “  What  cows  do  you  keep  ?” 

C.  — “  Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  mostly  thoroughbreds 
and  some  grades.  We  keep  50  cows  in  milk  all  the 
time.” 

R.  N.-Y. — “  Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  breeds  ?” 

C.— “  It  is  hard  to  say.  The  Holsteins  will  give 
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more  milk  ;  of  course  they  eat  more  too,  but  I  think 
the  Ilolsteins  will  give  a  little  more  milk  for  an  equal 
amount  of  food.  Quality  ?  There  are  some  Holsteins 
that  give  milk  as  rich  as  any  Jerseys,  but  others  give 
much  poorer  milk,  and  the  average  is  on  the  whole 
less  rich  than  Jersey  milk.  The  color  of  Holstein  milk 
is  too  light  and  our  chief  reason  for  keeping  Jerseys  is 
to  give  our  milk  a  higher  color.” 

R.  N.-Y. — “  How  do  you  plan  to  color  all  the  milk 
properly  ?” 

C. — “  We  put  two  milkers  on  Holsteins  to  one  on 
Jerseys  and  all  pour  their  milk  together  into  the  tank 
that  i supplies  the  cooler.  Our  milk  is  aerated  and 
cooled  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow  and  when,  in 
this  way,  it  is  strained  directly  into  the  tank  all 
together  it  is  well  mixed  and  colored.” 

R.  N.-Y. — “  Have  you  tried  Guernseys?” 

C. — “We  are  just  beginning  with  them.  I  have 
bought  a  good  bull  and  am  now  after  some  good  cows. 
A  cross  of  Guernsey  bull  and  Holstein  cows  ought  to 
give  about  the  right  milkman’s  cow,  with  a  large  flow 
of  well-colored  milk.” 

R.  N.-Y. — “  What  do  you  feed  ?” 

C.  — “  I  do  not  raise  anything  but  clover  for  hay  with 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  for  grains.  Wheat  is  sold.  We 
grind  equal  parts  of  ear-corn  and  oats  for  cow  feed 
and  add  a  little  linseed  meal.  Cotton-seed  meal  has 
not  paid  us.  We  use  fertilizers  on  all  grain  crops,  in 
addition  to  all  our  manure.  Does  it  pay  ?  Certainly, 
just  as  well  as  it  does  to  add  grain  to  a  cow’s  hay. 
My  rough  forage  is  clover  hay  and  stalks  and  I  cannot 
decide  whether,  in  my  circumstances,  it  will  pay  me 
to  build  a  silo.” 

A  Good  Opening  For  Young  Farmers. 

R-  N.-Y. — “  Do  you  find  any  profit  in  fertilizers  ?  ” 

Farmer  D. — “  Yes  !  Yes  !  We  couldn’t  possibly  farm 
without  them  now.  We  use  about  19  tons  on  potatoes 
alone  every  year.  ” 

R-  N.-Y. — “  That  makes  quite  an  item  !  ” 

O. — “Yes,  but  we  calculate  to  save  about  $100  by 
doing  our  own  mixing.  We  buy  the  different  ingre¬ 
dients  and  have  a  man  from  the  experiment  station 
come  up  and  take  samples  for  analysis  so  that  we 
may  know  we  are  getting  good  goods.  Then  when 
we  get  our  fertilizer  mixed  we  have  samples  of  that 
also  taken  and  analyzed.  This  shows  us  whether  we 
have  made  a  good  mixture  or  not.  We  will  not  pay 
for  the  goods  we  buy  unless  the  station’s  analysis 
proves  that  we  are  getting  what  the  dealers  guaran¬ 
teed.  According  to  the  station’s  valuations,  we  gain 
from  $5  to  $6  per  ton  by  home  mixing.” 

R.  N.-Y. — “  What  mixture  do  you  use  ?  ” 

D.  — “  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly.  My  son  showed  a 
great  interest  in  this  matter  and  studied  it  out  care¬ 
fully,  so  he  takes  charge  of  it  and  carries  it  through. 
This  fertilizer  question  is  a  big  one  and  a  farmer  will 
have  to  study  it  out  before  he  can  hope  to  handle  it 
right.  ’Most  any  farmer  can  pick  out  a  good  horse 
from  a  drove  of  poor  ones.  If  farmers  can  learn  that, 
they  can  learn  to  study  out  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  fertilizer.” 

R.  N.-Y. — “  Home  mixing  is  a  good  thing,  then  ?” 

D. — “Yes;  if  a  farmer  will  study  it  out  fully;  not 
otherwise.  There  is  a  first-rate  chance  in  this  to 
interest  bo.ys  who  show  a  liking  for  study  and  science. 
The  experiment  station  will  be  glad  to  get  them  started 
and  help  him  out,  and  this  work  will  mean  a  sure 
profit  on  the  farm.” 


ANISIM;  A  TRUE  RUSSIAN  LONG  KEEPER. 

The  apples  sent  to  The  Rural  herewith  are  from  a 
tree  which  has  been  in  bearing  in  my  orchard  for 
several  seasons  ;  but  until  last  fall,  being  set  in  a  row 
of  healthy  trees  and  being  of  nearly  the  same  size  and 
color,  was  not  recognized,  though  easily  distinguished 
when  once  attention  was  called  to  it.  It  was  a  small 
root-graft  sent  to  me  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  by 
Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  College.  I  have  been  put  to 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  men  hoeing  in  the  orchard, 
who  would  pull  up  the  stakes  to  trees,  drop  them  on 
the  ground  and  leave  them  to  be  picked  up  and  car¬ 
ried  off  by  others  equally  careless.  Last  fall  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  gathering  in  this  row,  and  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguished  both  tree  and  fruit  from  the  Wealthy. 
The  fruit  was  gathered,  and,  being  very  firm,  was 
placed  in  the  fruit  cellar,  in  order  to  test  its  keeping 
quality.  There  was  upwards  of  half  a  bushel  of  it, 
and  it  has  been  observed  and  tested  for  quality  several 
times  during  the  winter.  The  basket  was  placed  be¬ 
side  a  similar  one  of  Scott’s  Winter,  hitherto  our  best 
keeper,  and  appears  to  be  decidedly  a  better  one,  as, 
though  the  Scott  keeps  well,  occasionally  one  decays; 
but  not  a  single  specimen  of  the  Anisim  has  shown 
decay,  though  there  were  some  wormy  and  more 
bruised  and  skinned  specimens.  As  a  long-keeping 
Russian  is  a  rarity,  I  have  from  time  to  time  given 
specimens  of  it  to  visiting  friends,  and  those  sent  are 
under  the  average  size  of  the  lot.  The  tree,  being 


yet  small,  was  heavily  loaded  and  the  fruit  as  a  whole 
averaged  of  about  equal  size  with  the  Wealthy  on 
trees  around  it.  Here,  at  last,  I  am  able  to  send  to 
The  Rural  authentic  specimens  of  a  true  all-winter 
Russian  apple — one  which  to  all  appearances  may  be 
expected  yet  to  continue  firm  for  many  weeks. 

The  old  proverb  that  “it  never  rains  but  it  pours,” 
seems  to  be  holding  good  as  to  these  long-keeping 
Russian  apples.  Prof.  Budd  has  occasionally  sent  me 


Anisim  Apple.  Half-Section.  Fig.  115. 


“Nameless”  Apple.  Reduced  in  Size.  Fig,  116. 


more  young  trees  than  I  have  had  place  for  ;  and 
among  these  was  one  which  I  turned  over  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  for  testing.  Its  fruit  is  as  good  a  keeper,  appar¬ 
ently,  as  Anisim,  50  per  cent  larger,  a  handsome  full 
red  in  color,  and  in  every  way  closely  resembles  the 
Baldwin.  As  larger  in  size  and  rather  better  in 
quality,  and  apparently  an  equally  good  bearer  as 


Anisim,  here  is  another  remarkable  find  to  come  upon 
in  the  same  year,  after  testing  so  many  kinds  for  20 
years  without  finding  a  single  variety  of  merit  en¬ 
titled  to  be  ranked  as  more  than  a  late  fall  fruit. 
Really  good  keepers  of  merit  are  comparatively  scarce 
among  our  common  apples,  and  it  may  be  when  we 
have  tested  them  all,  that  such  are  not  much  scarcer 
among  the  Russian  apples  than  among  those  of  other 
races.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  I  had  comparatively 
few  fruits  of  this  larger  variety,  and  was  desiring  to 
test  its  quality  at  intervals  during  the  winter,  I  have 
now  no  good  specimens  to  make  a  picture  from  ;  but 
these  finds  will  be  cherished  and  increased.  Anisim 
is  already  somewhat  known  in  the  West,  and  is  being 
propagated  there  by  nurserymen. 

The  second  sort  referred  to  Professor  Budd  does  not 
seem  yet  to  identify  fully,  though  he  no  doubt  has 
it  in  his  large  experiment  orchards  at  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College.  But  I  am  particularly  glad  to 
send  The  Rural  these  samples  of  a  really  long-keep¬ 
ing  Russian  apple  worthy  of  propagation,  as  tending 
to  prevent  discouragement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  squelch  the  scornful  talk  of  the  many  who,  for 
reasons  probably  best  known  to  themselves,  go  a  good 
distance  out  of  their  way  to  disparage  the  tree  fruits 
of  Northeastern  Europe.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 

R-  N.-Y. — Anisim  (see  Figs.  114  and  115)  was  received 
March  26.  The  flesh  is  white,  pink  under  the  skin, 
reminding  one  of  the  flesh  of  Fameuse.  See  Figs.  116 
and  117.  This  unknown  apple  was  received  April  1. 
It  was  in  prime  condition  as  to  solidity  and  in  quality 
was  fully  as  good  as  a  Baldwin  at  its  best. 


CHEAP  BEEF  MAKING. 

When  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  a  short  time  ago,  I  went 
out  to  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Mihills  with  a  party  of  in¬ 
stitute  workers  to  see  a  lot  of  steers  which  were  being 
fed  with  a  view  of  cheap  beef  production. 

There  were  50  steers,  one  and  two  years  old  past  in 
two  bunches  of  25  each,  loose  in  a  stable,  having  been 
dishorned.  They  were  as  peaceable  as  so  many  sheep 
eating  from  the  mangers  without  any  pushing  or  dis¬ 
turbance  of  any  kind,  and  drinking  from  the  same 
dish  in  the  same  peaceable  manner.  Their  feed  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  corn  ensilage,  straw  and  corn  meal. 
They  were  getting  an  average  of  40  pounds  of  ensilage 
each  per  day,  with  15  pounds  of  corn  meal,  and  all  the 
wheat  and  oat  straw  they  would  eat,  and  although 

they  had  none  of  them  been  weighed  since  they  were 
a  or  leeuing,  i  juugeu  i-ney  were  maxing  a  very 

nice  gain. 

We  were  told  that  the  corn  meal  cost  only  $15  per 
ton  and  with  the  ensilage  costing  $1.25  per  ton,  the 
whole  cost  of  their  feed  would  be  13%  cents  per  day 
exclusive  of  the  straw,  and  on  most  farms  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  thing  to  get  this  worked  down  into 
manure.  Now  if  the  steers  were  making  a  gain  of  2% 
pounds  per  day  each,  and  the  owner  thought  they 
were  doing  better  than  that,  the  gain  was  costing  six 
cents  per  pound  if  no  credit  was  allowed  for  the  man¬ 
ure  made,  and  the  only  way  any  profit  could  be  figured 
was  on  the  increased  value  of  fat  over  the  same  weight 
of  lean  of  the  carcasses  when  put  in  to  feed.  But  as 
there  is  always  a  pretty  good  margin  in  this  line  be¬ 
tween  ordinary  store  steers  in  fall  and  well  matured 
steers  in  spring,  the  feeders  will  make  a  satisfactory 
profit. 

As  I  looked  at  the  animals,  several  points  suggested 
themselves  to  me  in  which  an  improvement  could  be 
made  in  the  mode  of  feeding.  First,  the  steers  were 
too  heavy  to  start  with  ;  the  amount  of  food  required 
for  simple  support  was  too  much  ;  second,  the  food 
was  all  corn  stalks  or  corn  meal  except  the  straw.  All 
the  components  were  by  far  too  carbonaceous  for 
proper  digestion  and  assimilation.  The  only  gain  the 
steers  could  make  was  simply  to  accumulate  fat.  There 
was  no  material  from  which  they  could  build  muscle 
(lean  meat)  and,  besides,  such  good  digestion  cannot 
take  place  with  a  food  so  badly  balanced.  Had  they 
been  fed  10  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  two  of  new-pro¬ 
cess  linseed  meal  and  three  of  wheat  bran,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  made  a  greater  gain. 

Again  they  were  turned  out  each  day  into  a  yard  to 
drink  and  allowed  to  remain  out  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
If  arrangements  had  been  made  for  them  to  drink  in 
the  stables,  and  they  had  been  constantly  housed  and 
the  stables  were  kept  a  little  warmer,  I  am  confident 
more  gain  would  have  been  made. 

Once  more,  while  the  steers  were  as  quiet  as  a  lot  of 
“  old  cows,”  yet  I  would  prefer  to  have  them  loosely 
tied.  It  would  result  in  their  being  cleaner  and  in 
each  one  getting  just  the  feed  given  him,  and  no  more. 
It  might  be  that  if  abundant  straw  were  given  them, 
and  the  mangers  so  made  that  they  could  not  crowd 
from  one  to  another,  their  running  loose  would  be  all 
right.  Anyway,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  just  how  it  turns  out. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  by  an  exemplification  of  the 
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truth  of  the  proverb  that  “  though  you  shall  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish¬ 
ness  depart  from  him  ?  ”  While  we  were  looking  at 
these  50  steers  standing  about  in  all  conceivable  ways, 
with  no  one  showing  any  disposition  to  “go  for”  any 
other,  one  disbeliever  remarked  that  this  dishorning 
craze  was  an  inhuman  practice  and  would  be  of  but 
short  duration.  w. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  oolumns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

What  To  Do  With  Tankage. 

W.  L.  L.  E.,  Ansonia ,  Conn. — Three  or  four  miles 
from  my  farm  is  a  ground  bone  factory.  The  owners 
buy  the  waste  meat  and  bones  from  the  butchers  and 
cook  them,  taking  out  the  bones  and  grinding  for 
bone  dust  and  taking  out  the  fat  for  tallow.  There 
are  left  as  refuse  the  cooked  lean  meat  and  many  small 
bones.  I  have  bought  some  of  this  refuse  and  hauled 
it  to  my  farm  and  used  it  for  a  fertilizer.  I  am  a  little 
in  doubt  to  what  crop  I  ought  to  apply  it.  I  have 
six  horses  buried  in  a  pile  of  horse  manure.  How 
would  the  fertilizing  value  of  this  raw  meat  compare 
with  the  cooked  meat  refuse  ? 

Ans. — The  material  you  speak  of  is  dried  by  some 
manufacturers,  ground  and  sold  as  tankage  for  $35  per 
ton.  In  its  wet  state  it  is  not  worth  nearly  as  much 
because  it  contains  from  (50  to  80  per  cent  of  moisture. 
One  could  only  guess  at  its  value.  I  would  not  pay 
more  than  $6  to  $8  a  ton  for  it.  T  think  if  it  is  fine 
enough,  it  might  be  put  on  corn  land  and  plowed  in 
in  its  green  state.  Probably  for  general  use,  compost¬ 
ing  it  with  horse  manure  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to 
treat  it.  I  should  not  compost  it  with  ashes  alone.  A 
few  ashes  with  horse  manure  and  meat  will  hasten  its 
rotting,  but  too  much  will  retard  it.  The  compost  is 
suited  for  any  crop  that  needs  a  fertilizer.  The  meat 
ard  bone  contain  a  good  percentage  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  no  potash;  so  on  crops  and  soils 
requiring  much  potash,  ashes  or  potash  salts  should 
be  used  with  it.  There  is  probably  no  great  difference 
in  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  raw  as  compared  with 
cooked  meat.  [dk.]  k.  h.  jenkins. 

Some  Experiments  on  an  Illinois  Farm. 

a.  JYi.  Jl.,  larruiroa ,  111  — i.  will  u  pay  lu  txy 
mercial  fertilizers  when  I  can  get  an  average  quality 
of  horse  and  cow  manure  for  35  cents  a  load,  delivered 
on  the  land  ?  2.  Is  the  odorless  phosphate  or  slag 
phosphate  a  reliable  fertilizer?  3.  If  I  tried  the 
odorless  phosphate  and  Mapes’s  potato  fertilizer,  wood 
ashes,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  each  by  itself,  would  this 
let  me  know  just  what  my  land  needed  ?  4.  Jly 

sowing  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  with  Mapes’s  potato 
manure,  would  I  have  a  complete  manure  for  rush¬ 
ing  early  vegetables  ?  5.  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  phosphate  and  superphosphate  ?  My  land  is 
rather  heavy  clay,  and  I  got  a  big  crop  of  sweet  corn 
last  summer  from  the  manure.  6.  I  can’t  raise  Red 
clover  successfully  ;  would  it  pay  to  raise  Crimson 
trefoil,  or  Bokhara  clover,  to  be  plowed  under? 
7.  What  is  the  best  nozzle  for  spraying  fruit  trees 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  unless  you  want  to  grow  potatoes  on 
poor  land.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your 
ability  to  get  plant-food  at  such  a  low  price.  2.  Yes, 
but  experiments  with  it  have  not  been  so  carefully 
made  that  its  real  value  can  be  known.  Chemists  do 
not  agree  as  to  how  available  its  phosphoric  acid  is. 
3  Yes  that  would  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the 
needs  of  your  soil,  except  that  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
basic  slag  is  not  soluble  enough  to  give  a  fair  test.  A 
quantity  of  superphosphate  added  to  it.  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  4.  Probably,  but  we  should  use  them  separately. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  mixing  them.  Apply 
the  nitrate  alone  in  the  spring.  5.  A  phosphate  is  a 
combination  of  phosphoric  acid  that  is  not  soluble  in 
water  and  consequently  not  available  as  plant-food. 
When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  the  phosphate  be¬ 
comes  soluble  in  water  and  is  then  called  a  superphos¬ 
phate.  An  account  of  this  was  given  on  page  161.  6. 

We  can  only  suggest  that  you  try  the  grasses  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  small  way.  7.  Probably  the  Vermorel. 

Bones  for  Fuel  and  Fertilizer. 

A.  T.  S.,  Woodfords,  Me. — I  have  a  young  apple 
orchard  of  five  acres,  and  am  anxious  to  find  out  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  fertilize  it.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  The  Rukal’s  answer  to  W.  W.  H.,  on  page  205. 
The  writer  says  :  “  All  the  loss  in  burning  bones  is 
the  nitrogen,”  and  a  ton  will  leave  400  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  which,  at  $10  per  ton,  would  cost  four 
cents  per  pound.  Now  400  pounds  at  four  cents  per 
pound  would  be  $16.  Now  four  cents  is  but  little 


more  than  half  the  price  of  phosphoric  acid.  I  can 
get  green  bones  for  $10  per  ton,  and  the  fuel  for  burn¬ 
ing  them  can  be  utilized  in  heating  my  house,  as  I 
use  about  16  tons  of  coal  and  a  large  amount  of  hard 
wood  a  year.  All  my  ashes  are  sifted  around  my 
fruit  trees,  so  that  in  burning  the  bones  in  my  boiler 
the  ashes  would  be  much  better  and  would  not  cost 
any  more  for  handling.  Now  what  is  phosphoric  acid 
worth  per  pound  at  wholesale,  and  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value,  for  orchard  application,  between  a  ton 
of  finely-ground  bones  and  one  of  green  bones  burned 
and  mixed  with  the  ashes  ?  I  can  get  the  bones  after 
they  have  been  boiled  for  $15  per  ton  :  which  would 
be  the  cheaper — those  that  have  been  boiled  or  the 
green  ones  ? 

Ans. — We  made  a  mistake  in  figuring.  At  $10  per 
ton,  the  price  would  be  2%  cents  a  pound.  You  can 
burn  the  bones  in  your  stove  or  furnace.  They  give 
out  a  fierce  heat  and  also  a  strong  smell — perhaps  the 
latter  would  be  too  great  a  nuisance,  though  we  think 
that  by  burning  them  in  small  quantities  with  wood, 
and  with  the  drafts  open  it  would  not  be  too  bad.  As 
far  as  possible  keep  the  wood  and  bone  ashes  separate 
from  the  coal  ashes.  As  we  explained  on  page  224, 
the  latter  are  practically  worthless  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  wood  and  bone  ashes  mixed  together  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  orchard.  The  average  trade  values  of 
phosphoric  acid  range  from  seven  to  two  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  its  solubility  in  water.  That  in 
bone  ash  would  probably  be  worth  four  cents. 
Green  bones  vary  much  in  composition,  depending 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  meat  and  grease  on  them. 
As  an  average  of  134  samples,  the  Massachusetts  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  23  %  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  the  best  having  4.7  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  and  32  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
worst  1.62  per  cent  nitrogen  and  15  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  finely-ground  bone  for  sale  may 
average  3%  per  cent  nitrogen  and  20  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Bones  when  burned  give  nearly  56  per 
cent  of  ash.  A  sample  of  bone  ash  from  South 
America  gave  36  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  49 
per  cent  of  lime.  A  bone  meal  with  the  above  analy¬ 
sis  would  be  worth  over  $35  per  ton.  The  400  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bone  ash  will  be  worth 
nearly  $16.  What  you  lose  is  the  value  of  60  or  more 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  from  7  to  14  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  bone.  We 
might  say  that  one  has  no  right  to  burn  up  this 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  thus  lose  it,  but  with  ordinary 
farm  tools  and  methods  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
make  the  bones  available  for  plant  food  in  any  other 
way.  If  the  boiled  bones  are  soft  enough  to  smash 
up  with  a  heavy  shovel,  get  them  at  the  price  named. 

Treatment  of  Tree  Seeds. 

D.  V.,  Liberty,  Neb. — 1.  How  should  I  proceed  to 
sprout  Osage  orange  seed?  2.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  raising  cedars,  spruces  and  other  evergreen  trees 
from  seeds? 

Ans. — 1.  Soak  Osage  orange  seeds  from  four  to  six 
days  before  sowing,  in  warm  or  cold  water.  Sow  when 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  or  any  time  after  that 
until  corn  planting.  Sow  in  drills  six  inches  wide, 
seattering  the  seeds  thickly  in  the  drills.  If  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity,  put  the  drills  2 %  feet  apart  to  leave 
room  for  horse  cultivation.  2.  Red  cedar  seeds  should 
be  collected  before  winter  and  mixed  with  fine  earth 
or  sand,  and  be  buried  during  the  winter  and  the  next 
summer  and  winter,  and  sown  the  following  spring, 
and  then  treated  as  other  evergreen  seeds— -spruce, 
pine,  fir,  arbor-vitaa,  etc,  seeds  should  be  6own  broad¬ 
cast  in  beds,  four  feet  wide  and  raked  in.  Shade  with 
lath  frames  or  brush  during  the  first  and  second  years. 

B.  DOUGLAS. 

BrlURiiifi:  a  Meadow  Back  to  Timothy. 

B.  M.  M  ,  Springivater,  N.  Y. — How  shall  I  renovate 
an  old  bottom  meadow  without  plowing?  The  Timothy 
has  run  out  and  instead,  we  have  a  fine  bottom  of 
unsalable  hay.  Will  it  be  advisable  to  harrow  thor¬ 
oughly  with  an  old-fashioned  straight- tooth  harrow 
and  then  sow  the  Timothy  and  roll  down  ?  If  so, 
at  what  time  is  it  best  to  do  the  work  ? 

Ans. — In  this  case  it  will  be  far  the  best  to  plow  the 
land  and  put  in  a  crop  of  corn  if  it  is  not  too  wet  for 
this  grain,  and  get  the  wild  sod  thoroughly  rotted, 
when  it  will  furnish  food  for  another  term  of  the 
Timothy.  If  the  land  will  bring  corn  it  may  be  the 
best  way  to  follow  this  crop  with  oats,  next  year,  seed¬ 
ing  with  grass  with  the  oats.  The  suggested  harrow¬ 
ing  would  not  loosen  the  surface  sufficiently  to  make 
a  proper  seed  bed  for  the  Timothy,  and  consequently 
the  labor  would  be  thrown  away.  It  may  do  for  the 
improvement  of  a  meadow  that  has  bare  spots  where 
the  grass  has  been  winter-killed,  or  where  for  any 
reason  it  has  died  out,  to  take  this  irregular  method 
of  restoring  it,  but  it  is  only  a  makeshift  anyway.  In 
any  case  the  best  way  is  to  make  a  new  beginning 
and  do  the  work  in  a  good  and  lasting  manner.  In 


this  case  it  will  doubtless  be  useful  to  give  the  land  a 
liberal  dose  of  lime — 25  bushels  to  the  acre  for  instance 
— as  soon  as  the  old  sod  has  been  turned,  and  harrow 
it  in  when  the  preparation  is  made  for  the  corn.  Most 
likely  the  land  has  abundance  of  inert  organic  matter 
in  it,  and  lime  will  be  the  best  thing  to  develop  this 
into  available  plant  fbod. 

Potatoes  On  Wet  Ground. 

T.  S  ,  Vincennes ,  Ind. — A  friend  of  mine  has  a  piece 
of  black  muck  land:  the  muck  is  four  feet  deep  then 
comes  gravel.  The  ground  was  plowed  last  year  but 
not  planted  with  anything.  He  asked  me  how  it 
would  do  for  late  potatoes  this  year  ?  I  told  him  I 
thought  the  crop  would  be  heavy,  but  the  quality  not 
good.  He  asked  if  there  was  any  special  fertilizer 
that  would  improve  the  quality  of  the  potato  on  that 
kind  of  soil.  Is  there? 

Ans. — The  trouble  with  such  soil  is  that  it  is  usually 
too  wet.  Potatoes  need  a  light,  open,  well  drained 
soil  to  do  their  best.  Cold,  wet  soils  always  produce 
“  soggy  ”  potatoes — though  the  yield  is  often  large. 
Unless  the  soil  is  first  made  into  suitable  “  potato 
land  ”  fertilizers  will  improve  the  quality  but  little. 

Sowing  Oats  Like  a  Checker  Board. 

S.  E.  S.,  Adamstown,  Pa. — In  seeding  oats  would  it 
be  advisable  to  drill  1%  bushel  one  way  and  the  same 
amount  the  other,  making  three  bushels  to  the 
acre,  with  200  pounds  of  superphosphate  to  the 
acre  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  this  double  seeding  will  pay 
and  we  speak  from  experience.  Fifteen  years  ago 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  the  experiment  of  drilling  in  both 
oats  and  wheat  both  ways.  There  was  no  increase  in 
the  yield  of  grain  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  If 
we  drill  in  two  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  or  sow  them 
broadcast  the  soil  is  soon  filled  by  their  roots.  Thicker 
seeding  unless  the  season  happens  to  be  very  wet  will 
reduce  the  yield. 

The  Butter  Maker’s  Share. 

J.  P.,  Ontario,  Canada  —I  have  12  Jerseys  and  think 
of  getting  a  No.  2  Baby  separator.  My  farm  man¬ 
ager’s  wife  will  attend  to  the  dairy,  but  will  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  care  or  milking  of 
the  cows,  this  being  done,  as  well  as  the  running  of 
the  separator,  by  the  ordinary  farm  attendants;  she 
will  simply  make  the  butter  and  attend  to  the  usual 
dairy  routine.  I  find  cows,  feed  and  attendance. 
What  proportion  of  the  butter  should  I  allow  her  as 
remuneration  ? 

Ans. — The  question  asked  is  one  that  requires  much 
consideration.  In  making  an  estimate,  we  assume 
that  the  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  dairy-house  or 
room  fall  on  the  butter  maker,  that,  in  short,  she 
does  all  the  work  pertaining  to  the  butter  making — 
after  the  milking  is  done — which  includes  handling 
the  buttermilk,  etc.  To  do  this  work  properly  will 
require  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  day,  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  the  percentage  of  butter  she  should 
receive  should  be  enough  to  pay  her  fair  wages  for 
the  time  and  labor.  With  these  data  before  you  and 
the  knowledge  of  local  prices  for  wages  which  we  are 
ignorant  of,  you  should  be  able  to  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  such  labor  would 
be  (without  board)  worth  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day. 
Assuming  the  average  production  of  butter  to  be  10 
pounds  and  the  price  25  cents  per  pound,  the  butter 
maker  should  receive  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
butter.  If  we  have  placed  the  estimated  production  too 
high,  a  modification  of  the  figures  might  be  necessary. 

Artichokes,  Nitrate  and  Fertilizers 

J.  A.  T.,  Washington,  Ft.— 1.  One  seedsman  recom¬ 
mends  the  raising  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  for  feeding 
stock  ;  will  it  pay  to  do  so  here  in  the  North  ?  2.  Can 

nitrate  of  soda  be  used  in  connection  with  superphos¬ 
phate  on  ordinary  farm  crops  at  a  profit  ?  3.  I  wish 

to  experiment  a  little  with  potatoes,  using  a  standard 
potato  fertilizer ;  what  should  be  added  to  it  and 
in  what  proportion  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  advocates 
artichoke  growing  except  those  who  have  stock  for 
sale.  We  investigated  the  matter  some  years  ago,  and 
the  verdict  was,  “  Don’t  do  it  unless  you  want  to  learn 
at  the  school  of  experience.”  2.  We  do  not  know. 
Suppose  you  had  asked  :  “  Can  I  use  salt  on  my  food 
with  profit  ?  ”  All  we  could  answer  would  be,  “  Yes, 
if  your  food  needs  it !  ”  Nitrate  of  soda  supplies  but 
one  necessary  element  of  fertility — nitrogen.  In  many 
soils  this  element  is  lacking,  and  an  application  of 
nitrate  will  at  once  increase  the  crop,  provided  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  also  present.  Unless  we  hnew 
that  potash  was  not  needed,  we  should  prefer  to  use  a 
complete  fertilizer  or  to  add  muriate  of  potash  to  the 
nitrate  and  superphosphate.  3.  We  should  use  the 
potato  fertilizer  alone  in  varying  quantities  and  test 
against  it  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
superphosphate  singly  and  in  different  combinations. 
See  the  table  on  page  225  for  making  up  these  mixtures. 
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Some  Small  Fruits  And  Their  Food. 

C.,  Sitters ,  N.  Y.— 1.  What  is  the  most  hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable  red  raspberry  for  field  culture 
for  our  latitude  (Albany  N.  Y.;)  also  the  best  black¬ 
berry  for  the  same  purpose?  2.  What  kind  of  soil — 
light  or  heavy — does  the  Parker  Earle  do  best  upon  ? 
Is  it  considered  among  the  most  profitable  and  best 
for  field  culture  and  market?  3.  What  is  The  Rural’s 
trench  system  in  planting  potatoes?  4.  Will  soil  only 
medium  heavy  stand  the  rich  fertilizing  required  in 
the  trench?  Will  there  be  danger  from  burning  and 
about  how  much  should  be  used  per  hill  on  potatoes  ? 
5.  Here  is  a  mixture  spread  on  the  floor:  six  inches 
of  air-dried  muck,  one  inch  of  fine  raw  bone  ground 
fine,  two  inches  of  unleached  ashes  spread  in  alternate 
layers  and  thoroughly  mixed;  is  there  any  danger 
of  its  losing  any  of  its  fertilizing  qualities  by  lying 
together  mixed  a  long  time?  What  would  be  the 
average  analysis  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  and  about  how  much  ought  it  to  be  worth  per 
ton  ?  Would  all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bone  be 
available  in  the  mixture  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  none  better  than  Cuthbert. 
Agawam  would  be  our  choice  among  blackberries. 
Snyder  is  also  very  hardy  and  more  productive,  but 
the  berries  are  smaller  and  not  so  good  in  quality. 
2.  We  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  thrive  in  any  soil  in 
which  other  varieties  thrive.  3.  We  have  given  the 
details  of  the  trench  system  so  often  in  these  columns 
that,  from  regard  for  the  great  majority  of  readers, 
we  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  another  description. 
Our  friend  should  buy  a  copy  of  “  The  New  Potato 
Culture  ”  (price  40  cents)  which  explains  every  detail. 
4.  Yes.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  “  burning.”  The 
fertilizer,  whether  500  or  2,000  pounds  be  used  to  the 
acre,  should  be  equally  distributed  in  the  trench  after 
the  seed  pieces  are  covered  with  an  inch  of  soil.  5. 
Muck  is  an  indefinite  substance.  It  may  be  worth  as 
much  as  farm  manure;  it  may  be  worthless  except  to 
modify  the  texture  of  soils.  Our  friend  may  estimate 
that  raw  bone  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  That  is  100 
pounds  of  bone  will  contain  20  pounds  of  phosphate 
and  three  pounds  of  nitrogen  The  unleached  ashes 
per  100  pounds  will  contain  about  five  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  one  pound  of  phosphate.  There  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  derived  from  mixing  the  ashes  and  bone, 
and  any  heating  or  fermentation  would  release  some 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  bone.  Our  friend  may  mix  the 
ashes  and  bone  on  the  floor  according  to  weight,  in 
the  first  instance  to  give  the  desired  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphate  and  by  noting  the  depth  of  the 
layers  he  may  guess  approximately  thereafter. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture  ;  Trouble  with  Bean  Weevils. 

J.  F.  B  ,  Metuclien,  N.  J.—l.  Is  the  mixture  for  spray¬ 
ing  potatoes  equally  good  for  grapes,  etc.  ?  There  are 
so  many  recipes  for  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  that  I  would 
like  to  be  told  the  proper  one  for  potatoes,  grapes, 
etc.  2.  Why  are  peas  and  beans  so  much  more  freely 
eaten  by  the  weevil  in  the  dwellinghouse  than  in  the 
cold  barn  ?  For  two  years  those  put  away  in  the 
dwellinghouse  have  been  almost  totally  destroyed, 
while  those  kept  in  the  cold  barn  have  not  been  in¬ 
jured. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  Our  own  experience  is  that  for  potatoes 
(vines)  one  ounce  of  copper  and  one  ounce  of  lime  to 
every  gallon  of  water  are  sufficient.  Whether  this 
formula  would  be  strong  enough  for  grape  vines,  we 
do  not  know.  We  do  know  that  the  original  formula 
is  unnecessarily  strong.  2.  We  cannot  account  for  it. 
The  question  is  submitted  to  our  entomological  readers. 

That  Wholesale  Potato  Culture. 

./.  B.  Jr.,  Naperville ,  III. — 1  Will  E.  H.  C,  River 
Falls,  Wis. ,  who  wrote  on  page  186,  kindly  tell  me 
where  he  bought  his  potato  sacks  at  five  cents  each 
and  where  he  got  his  digger  ?  2.  How  far  apart  are 

the  potatoes  planted  and  how  are  they  cultivated  ? 

Ans. — 1.  I  buy  my  sacks  of  commissionmen  at  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  They  have  been  used  once  or 
twice  for  grain  or  feed  and  sometimes  they  are  ripped 
somewhat.  I  have  paid  as  high  as  6%  cents  each  and 
I  bought  one  lot  of  500  for  2%  cents  each  that  were 
almost  as  good  as  the  6 %  cent  ones.  They  are  common 
gunny  sacks  and  hold,  when  full,  about  100  pounds.  I 
bought  my  digger  of  Hoover  &  Prout,  Avery,  Ohio,  in 
1888,  and  I  think  it  has  been  the  most  profitable  tool  I 
have  ever  owned.  2.  I  plant  my  potatoes  32  inches 
apart  in  drills,  one  piece  of  two  or  three  eyes  every 
15  inches.  In  cultivating  I  began  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
have  been  planted  with  a  drag  or  harrow,  made  of 
light,  well-seasoned  wood,  dressed  down  to  1^x1% 
inch,  with  three-eighth-inch  steel  teeth  projecting 
through  the  wood  3%  inches  and  24  teeth  to  the  sec¬ 
tion,  each  section  to  cut  four  feet,  and  one  team  can 
handle  six  sections  with  ease,  but  four  sections  are 
about  all  one  man  can  care  for.  The  important  thing 
is  to  have  the  harrow  light  and  the  teeth  sharp.  Then 
harrow  every  other  day  until  the  rows  can  be  seen 
across  the  field,  then  cultivate  once  in  a  row  (I  use 


hand  cultivators  with  five  diamond  teeth)  about  three 
inches  deep  and  as  close  to  the  row  as  possible.  It  is 
no  matter  if  every  hill  is  covered.  I  tell  my  men  to 
cover  all  they  can.  I  harrow  again  as  fast  as  the 
ground  is  cultivated.  I  then  let  them  stand  a  few 
days  and  again  start  the  cultivators,  running  a  little 
deeper  than  the  first  time  and  work  the  soil  up  to  the 
row  as  much  as  I  can.  By  the  time  they  are  all  culti¬ 
vated  the  second  time,  the  plants  will  be  about  the 
size  of  a  six  or  eight-quart  measure.  Now  comes  the 
trying  time  to  some.  Take  one  horse  and  four  sections 
of  a  light  harrow  and  harrow  the  whole  piece  again, 
going  squarely  across  the  rows.  This  leaves  the 
ground  level  and  clear  of  weeds.  The  rest  of  the 
cultivating  should  be  shallow  and  level,  and  with 
fairly  good  ground,  200  to  250  bushels  per  acre  can  be 
raised  in  40  or  50  acre  lots.  e.  h.  currier. 

Gray-Haired  Hen  Manure  In  a  Fertilizer. 

P.  W.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — I  have  from  40  to  60  bushels 
of  hen  manure  bought  of  a  neighbor.  It  is  from  10 
years  down  to  a  day  old,  as  I  don’t  think  the  roosts 
had  ever  been  cleaned  out  before  I  bought  it.  It  con¬ 
tains  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  sand.  I  propose  to  sift 
it  and  use  it  for  a  base  for  a  fertilizer  for  potatoes  and 
truck,  and  some  for  corn.  With  20  bushels  of  it,  how 
much  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  and  how  much 
nitrate  of  soda  must  I  use  to  make  a  No.  lo  potato 
manure  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  this  hen  manure 
contains  per  100  pounds  over  half  a  pound  of  nitrogen, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  one- 
third  of  a  pound  of  potash.  Our  friend  may  therefore 
add  to  every  100  pounds  of  it  five  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  10  of  muriate  of  potash  and  20  of  bone  flour. 
The  plan  of  mixing  adopted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  described 
on  page  265,  answered  for  his  farm,  which  is  naturally 
very  good  soil.  Besides  that,  his  hen  manure  is  very 
carefully  saved  and  cared  for.  P.  W.  J. ,  should  there¬ 
fore  add  a  liberal  amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

A  Dangerous  “  New  Variety  of  Clover.” 

W.  D.  K.,  Chicago,  III. — The  following  clipping  is 
taken  from  the  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune  April  9,  1893: 

While  engaged  In  thrashing  a  new  variety  of  clover  on  the  farm  of 
Stephen  I’layford  to-day,  the  workmen  near  the  machine  suddenly 
became  unconscious,  and  for  several  hours  remained  In  a  critical  con¬ 
dition.  The  men  had  the  appearance  of  being  asphyxiated,  and  It  Is 
supposed  that  some  active  vegetable  poison  was  carried  In  the  dust 
which  arose  when  the  machine  commenced  thrashing. 

Is  this  a  new  disease  being  worked  out  by  process 
of  evolution  on  the  changed  condition  of  things  pro¬ 
duced  by  man’s  art  ?  Clover  comes  high,  but  The 
Rural  says  farmers  must  have  it  ?  Is  this  not  a  new 
role  in  clover  culture  ?  A  botanist,  Mr.  Higgins,  a 
member  of  the  Gray  Memorial  Botanical  Chapter 
Agassiz  Association,  recently  showed  a  collection  of 
weed  seeds  found  in  a  spoonful  of  commercial  oats 
supplied  for  horse  feed,  and  counted  36  different  seeds 
in  it,  some  of  which  he  could  identify. 

Ans. — Our  judgment  is  that  this  item,  which  has 
gone  all  over  the  country,  is  a  “  fake  ” — just  about  as 
near  the  facts  as  the  daily  press  generally  gets. 

Food  for  a  Meadow. 

“  Subscriber,”  Penlield,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  a  meadow 
and  also  a  lot  of  new  seeding  ;  would  the  following 
application  be  good  to  produce  a  growth  of  grass :  200 
pounds  of  a  phosphate  analyzing  soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  eight  per  cent,  potash,  one  to  two  per  cent,  and 
100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  mixed  with  it  per 
acre,  to  be  sown  immediately  ?  2.  Will  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  planted  in  drills  yield  more  than  if  rowed  both 
ways  ?  The  ground  is  to  be  quite  heavily  fertilized, 
but  is  weedy. 

An  s. — 1.  You  need  nitrogen,  and  do  not  need  so  much 
potash  as  you  propose  using.  Use  50  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  50  of  muriate  (instead  of  100  of  the  latter) 
with  the  “  phosphate.”  2.  Yes,  if  you  can  keep  them 
clean.  The  objection  to  drill  planting  is  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  cultivate  both  ways,  and,  unless  a  harrow 
or  weeder  is  used  early  in  the  season,  much  hand  work 
is  needed. 

About  Grasses  for  Sale. 

D.  C.,  Massachusetts. — 1.  What  would  be  a  good 
formula  for  permanent  mixed  grass  for  this  latitude — 
northern  Massachusetts  ?  2.  What  are  the  compara¬ 

tive  merits  of  Timothy  and  Orchard  grass  as  a  basis  of 
permanent  grass?  3  Would  it  be  practicable  or  desir¬ 
able  in  any  respect  to  replace  the  corn  crop  with  per¬ 
manent  grass,  exchanging  the  latter  for  the  former  in 
the  market  ?  4.  What  would  be  a  good  fence,  simple, 
durable,  tasteful  and  yet  inexpensive  for  a  stretch  of 
100  reds  on  a  rather  retired,  yet  public  highway,  and 
within  which  a  few  cows  and  a  horse  are  occasionally 
pastured  ? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  you  wish  to  sell  hay,  we  believe 
that  Timothy  alone,  with  clover  at  seeding  down  will 
be  more  profitable  than  any  mixture.  This  grass 
sells  better  in  the  market  than  any  other  and  with 
occasional  dressings  of  fertilizer  will  give  profitable 
crops  for  many  years.  2.  Orchard  grass  gives  an  early 


feed  and  must  be  cut  earlier  than  Timothy.  When 
cut  early  it  gives  hay  of  fair  quality,  but  will  not  sell 
so  well  as  Timothy.  3.  Certainly,  the  corn  ground 
might  be  plowed  and  seeded  to  wheat  or  rye  and 
Timothy.  We  should  prefer  to  seed  to  grass  with  a 
grain  crop.  When  any  of  the  grass  lands  fail  they 
could  be  plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  which  crop  could 
be  followed  by  grain  and  grass.  By  top-dressing  the 
grass  with  fertilizers  you  can  get  many  crops  without 
replowing.  4.  We  suggest  one  of  the  coiled  wire 
fences  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Bone  and  Potash  In  Orchards. 

C.  H.  C.,  Hollis,  N.  H. — 1.  In  plowing  an  orchard 
should  the  bone  and  potash  be  plowed  under  or  har¬ 
rowed  in  after  plowing?  2.  Will  trees  standing  in 
mowing  receive  the  full  benefit  of  bone  and  potash 
sown  on  as  atop-dressing  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  harrow  after  plowing  by  all 
means.  2.  No,  the  grass  will  be  more  or  less  helped 
and  we  should  put  on  enough  for  both  crops 
Foot  Rot  and  Wood  Ashes. 

J.  H.  H.,  Bancroft,  Mich. — 1.  Is  there  any  cure  for 
foot  rot  in  sheep?  2.  For  what  crop  are  wood  ashes 
of  the  most  value?  3.  Will  they  cause  scab  on  po¬ 
tatoes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Certainly.  Catch  the  sheep  and  pare  away 
the  hoof  until  the  sore  part  is  well  exposed*  Clean  it 
thoroughly  and  apply  tar.  If  necessary,  bind  up  the 
foot  so  as  to  keep  the  tar  dressing  in  place.  2.  We 
should  prefer  orchards,  grass  or  grain,  though  they  are 
good  for  all  crops.  3.  That  has  been  our  experience 
as  well  as  that  of  many  of  our  readers.  We  should 
always  broadcast  ashes  on  potatoes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

D.  D.  U.,  Annville,  Pa. — Hellebore  water  will  kill 
the  lice  on  currant  stalks — so  will  kerosene  emulsion. 

E.  L.,  Marion,  S.  D. — The  Shepherdia  argentea 
described  on  page  208,  is  sold  by  Siebrecht  &  Wadley, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Condition  Powder  for  Cows. — J.  B.,  Hanover,  N.  J. — 
The  “  condition  powder”  given  twice  recently  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  is  as  good  as  any  for  cows. 

Rotten  Chips. — G.  W.  K. ,  (Address  mislaid). — Rotten 
hardwood  chips  and  sawdust  will  be  of  little  value  as 
a  fertilizer  unless  they  are  so  rotten  as  to  have  become 
like  soil. 

Wood  Ashes,  Alfalfa—  H.  J.  H.,  Oran  N.  Y.-We 
should  use  wood  ashes  on  the  orchard  rather  than  on 
potatoes.  It  is  best  to  seed  Alfalfa  alone.  See  article 
on  another  page. 

Hen  Manure. — T.  B.  H.,  Warwick,  Mass. — To  use 
hen  manure  for  seeding  to  grass  we  should  grind  or 
crush  it  as  fine  as  possible,  broadcast  it  on  plowed 
ground  and  harrow  in. 

JET.  W. ,  Mlnaville,  N.  Y. — We  think  you  can  do  enough 
better  work  with  a  Knapsack  sprayer  to  pay  the  extra 
cost  of  the  outfit.  We  should  try  wood  ashes  or  a 
mixture  of  bone  and  potash  on  the  soil  that  makes  a 
too  rank  growth  of  wood  and  leaf. 

Kaffir  Com. — J.  K.  N.,  Greensburg,  Ohio. —  This 
plant’s  rightful  name  is  Rural  Branching  Sorghum. 
It  will  not  mature  seed  north  of  Virginia.  It  is  a 
splendid  fodder  crop.  Many  stems  grow  from  a  single 
seed  and  when  cut  back  the  stump  will  sprout  into 
new  growth. 

Crimson  Clover. — R.  M.  W.,  Bloomington,  Ind. — This 
is  an  annual  clover.  In  the  North  it  is  too  tender  to 
stand  the  winter  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  sow  in 
the  spring.  The  seed  of  course  matures  the  first  year. 
We  have  no  information  that  it  will  stand  the  winter 
north  of,  say,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

Dwarf  Juneberry. — J.  A.  T.,  Washington,  Vt. — This 
plant  is  of  the  rose  family  and  its  botanical  name  is 
Amelanchier  Canadensis — the  variety  “alnifolia” 
being  more  dwarf  than  other  kinds.  It  is  a  native 
shrub  and  as  hardy  as  a  currant.  It  bears  beautiful 
berries  in  abundance,  but  the  flavor  is  insipid. 

Japanese  Wlneberry. — J.  F.  B.,  Waukon,  Iowa. — Tins 
is  a  queer  raspberry  and  as  a  curiosity  is  worth  trying. 
The  descriptions  in  the  catalogues  are  about  right  as 
to  its  appearance  and  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  which 
cover  the  forming  berries.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  it 
is  not  hardy.  The  berries  are  rather  small  and  soft  ; 
the  flavor  somewhat  acid. 

Bromus  Ineimis. — W.  D.  II.,  Boston,  Mass. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Iowa  Station,  it  is  valued  for  that  section 
for  its  drought-resisting  qualities.  It  grows  about 
three  feet  high.  It  starts  late  in  spring,  blooming  in 
June.  It  produces  runners  like  those  of  Bermuda 
grass  and  is  not  easy  to  exterminate  when  well  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  very  hardy.  It  must  be  cut  when  young, 
as  the  culms  soon  become  woody.  About  60  pounds 
are  sown  to  the  acre.  The  North  Carolina  Station 
says  that  this  Hungarian  brome  will  grow  upon  soils 
too  poor  and  too  dry  for  anything  else.  The  hay  at 
best,  however,  is  inferior. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

NewCalifornia 

$50  a  share. 

The  best  California  product, 
so  far,  is  oranges,  lemons, 
prunes,  figs,  olives,  grapes, 
almonds,  etc.  The  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  center  is  in  the  southern 
part,  at  Riverside.  Unim¬ 
proved  land  there  is  worth 
$200  to  $600  an  acre.  An 
acre  of  orchard  yields  $100  to 
$2,500  a  year. 

A  still  better  place  for  these 
fruits  and  nuts  is  about  to  be 
opened  150  miles  southeast, 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  R.R. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
water  the  land  by  canal  from 
the  Colorado  River,  a  quick 
and  easy  job,  involving  great 
profit.  Unlimited  fruit  land; 
nothing  but  water  lacking, 
ready  to  plant  as  soon  as  the 
water  is  there  ;  and  car-loads 
of  vegetables  will  grow  between 
trees  in  three  to  six  months. 

The  most  precious  thing  in 
the  world  is  water,  and  that  is 
our  merchandise.  It  enriches 
all  that  buy  or  sell  it.  With 
water,  within  five  years,  the 
land  will  bring  $500  an  acre, 
some  of  it.  Water  creates  in¬ 
credible  values. 

We  want  a  share  of  our 
stock  in  good  hands  at  every 
post-office.  In  a  year  we  shall 
want  the  people  to  know  we 
are  ready  for  settlers. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  map. 
We  want  you  to  know  what 
wealth  and  health  await  our 
partners  and  customers  there. 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER  IRRIGATION  CO. 
66  Broad  Street.  New  YQrk. 


PAPMFPS’  /T*i  jj  1  Q  i*vines  were  green.  I  began  to  dig  the 
pARI  ILi  lO  ULU  P  [early  sorts  when  the  vines  were  green 

i*  rN  i<-  cr  ir\r  icr  fnd  found  no  trace  of  scab  until  the 

A  y  /\  UIOuUboiUlNe)  ;vines  be*an  to  turD>  then  they  com' 

/  /  Jp-y  menced  to  be  scabby  and  grew  worse  all 

y  Jfjk  r  the  time  till  they  had  all  been  dug.  I 

found  lots  of  beetles  and  slugs  at  work 
Wx  vyw  fJ  \ji  A>  on  the  tuberB,  hence  my  conclusion  that 
■  *  whatever  eats  into  the  skin  of  a  potato 

Memories  of  a  City  Job.  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  its  £rowth 

C.  E.,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. — Thereare  causes  sca^- 
many  young  men  living  on  good  farms  in  More  About  Rye  Hay. 

comfortable  homes  who  desire  to  try  n.,  Onekama,  Mich.— Discussing 

their  fortunes  in  the  city.  Having  expe-  the  value  of  rye  cut  green  for  fodder  in 
rience  in  farm  life,  and  having  become  a  iate  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  corres- 
acquainted  with  the  struggles  and  uncer-  pondent  stated  that  he  would  continue 
tainties  of  the  overcrowded  city,  my  ex-  cutting  the  crop  earlier  until  he  got  feed 
perience  might  be  of  interest  to  the  young  sufficiently  tender  and  succulent  to  suit 
readers  of  1  he  R.  N.-V .  his  stock.  Having  several  seasons’  exper- 

While  on  the  farm,  I  thought  oppor-  ience  in  growing  rye  hay,  I  have  given 
tunities  for  development  and  success  were  up  experimenting,  having  thoroughly 
too  few  and  cramped  ;  so  I  left  home  and  satisfied  myself  of  two  things:  first,  that 
tried  the  city.  On  arriving  in  St.  Louis,  tbe  immature  rye  plant  contains  little  or 
my  first  concern  was,  of  course,  to  find  nothing  to  sustain  animal  life;  second, 
employment.  In  this  I  was  successful,  ju8t  when  the  straw  begins  to  turn  yel. 
finding  a  job  in  a  large  hardware  estab-  jow  a^  tbe  root  and  while  the  grain  is  in 
lishment  at  hard  labor.  In  a  short  time,  a  milky  state,  it  is  of  most  value  and 
however,  I  was  put  at  office  work.  The  horses  will  prefer  it  to  poorly  cured  hay. 
first  two  steps  in  the  dime  novel  serial  Cut  and  mixed  wjth  good  hay  it  is  good 
were  realized.  Now  I  paid  close  atten-  enough  for  any  horse.  It  is  excellent 
tion  to  business  and  expected  rapid  ad-  for  cattle,  and  on  light  soils  where  fod- 
vancement.  So  elated  were  the  “old  der  for  stock  is  often  scant,  the  rye  crop 
folks”  that  they  sold  the  farm  and  moved  thus  used  will  be  found  indispensable, 
to  the  city.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  have  enriched  a 

My  hopes  were  cut  short.  I  was  told  barren  sand  hill.  Every  year  I  grew  a 
about  the  first  of  January,  that,  as  busi-  crop  o£  rye  fodder  Gn  it,  a  bigger  crop 
ness  was  becoming  very  dull,  my  services  each  year.  Between  the  cutting  and  the 
were  no  longer  needed.  With  a  recom-  next  seeding  I  grew  and  turned  under  a 
mendation  signed  by  the  president  of  the  cr0p0f  buckwheat.  I  supply  some  potash 
firm,  I  walked  the  streets  again  seeking  and  believe  the  soil  is  storing  nitrogen; 
employment.  This  time  young  men  like  its  physical  condition,  however,  is  very 
myself  were  in  poor  demand.  To  meet  J11110*1  changed.  A  few  more  years  of  this 
...  .  ,  ,  ,  treatment  and  a  black  loam  will  result. 
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i  /  Tli  t  iiti  New  in  frintipte- 
■»  Beautiful  in 

Appearance. 

Powerful  in  Operation. 

Contains  covered  Internal  Oeir. 
■  tjnoqualed  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
"Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  lnveitiga 
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One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 
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30  Varieties  of  S.  It.  Plants. 
Headquarters  for  the  “LEADER.” 
Send  for  my  catalogue  before  ordering 
elsewhere.  Prices  reasonable. 

Address  C.  8.  PKATT,  Beading,  Mass. 


"TTTHENEVEB I  see 
VV  Hood’s  Sarsapa- 
mbST  ^  rilia  1  want  to  bow  an<1 

mjf  say  ‘Thank  Yon.’  I 

hW  V  /  was  badly  affected  with 

Eczema  and  Scrofu  In 
1  Wore*,  covering  almost 

pjkM  t,ie  w,10le  °f  one  s^e  of 

my  face,  nearly  to  the 
.ffiawn-.  top  of  my  head.  Run- 

Mrs.  Paisley.  ning  sores  discharged 

from  both  ears.  My  eyes  were  very  bad.  For 
nearly  a  year  I  was  deaf.  1  took  HOOD’S 
NAKNAPAKII/LA  and  the  sores  on  my 
eyes  and  in  my  ears  healed.  I  can  now  hear 
and  see  as  well  as  ever.”  Mrs.  Amanda  Pais¬ 
ley,  176  Lander  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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with  all  other*, 
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1600  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, ill 
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Reversible,  Self-Sharpei 
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Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 
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A  bushel  of  ordinary  house  (wood) 
ashes  weighs  about  48  pounds.  It  will 
average  about  two  pounds  of  potash  and 
half  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
price  is  reasonable  at  20  cents. 

Ground  bone  (finely  ground)  ought  to 
contain  at  least  20  percent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
price  is  reasonable  at  $37  per  ton.  Nitrate 
of  soda  ought  to  contain  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  This  would  make  100 
pounds  worth  $2.25,  or  $45  per  ton. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  farmer  pre¬ 
fers  to  buy  his  fertilizers  and  mix  them. 
He  nas  the  chance  of  buying  ashes  below 
their  real  value  and  ground  bone  and 
nitrate  of  soda  at  wholesale  prices.  Let 
us  further  suppose  that,  not  knowing 
just  what  his  soil  needs,  he  desires  a 
“complete”  fertilizer  for  all  sorts  of 
spring  crops,  as,  for  example,  peas,  sweet 
corn,  Lima  and  bush  beans,  etc.  He  will 
not  go  far  astray  if  he  mixes  the  above 
fertilizers  in  the  following  proportions  : 
10  pounds  of  wood  ashes ;  2  pounds  of 
bone  and  1  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda.  He 
may,  of  course,  vary  the  proportions  to 
suit  his  fancied  needs.  The  nitrate  of 
soda  will  give  ready  nitrogen  to  the 
young  plants  ;  the  bone  will  give  nitro¬ 
gen  later.  The  mixture  should  not  stand 
long. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Smith,  of  South  Sudbury, 
Mass. ,  asks  if  we  can  give  the  history  of 
the  Horticultural  Lima  bean,  adding  that 
he  finds  it  “  all  that  is  claimed  for-  it.” 
All  that  we  know  of  the  bean  is  that  it 
was  introduced  by  John  Lewis  Childs, 
of  Floral  Park,  Queens  County,  L.  I., 
about  two  years  ago.  He  claims  that  it 
is  a  cross  between  the  “  common  Lima 
and  the  Horticultural.”  “  It  has,”  he 
continues,  “  the  shape  of  the  former  and 
the  color  of  the  latter,  while  its  flavor  is 
a  combination  of  the  two.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
lific,  bearing  five  to  seven  beans  in  each 
pod,  and  is  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than 
any  other  Lima." 

Mr.  Childs  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  originator. 

Rommel,  Brilliant  and  Carman  Prof. 
Munson  (the  originator)  considers  three 
of  the  finest  American  grapes  ever  sent 
out.  We  have  in  them  an  early  large 
red,  an  early  to  medium  large  white  and 
a  medium,  large-clustered  black — all  of 
them  more  resistant  to  rot  than  Concord 
and  greatly  superior  to  it  in  quality. 

In  our  trials  last  year,  the  Country 
Gentleman  sweet  corn  seemed  to  us  much 
the  same  in  every  way  as  the  better 
known  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  But  our  trials 
of  the  latter  were  made  in  previous  years, 
so  that  under  the  same  conditions  no 
exact  comparison  could  be  made.  We 
are  assured  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
that  the  Country  Gentleman  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  are  just  alike  with  the  one 
important  exception  that  the  former 
bears  a  larger  ear  than  the  latter,  and 
this  difference,  though  not  great,  is 
enough  to  make  the  Country  Gentleman 
the  strain  to  be  preferred. 

Neither  strain  is,  or  is  likely  to  prove 
as  popular  for  the  market  as  the  larger 
ears  of  Concord,  Mammoth,  Evergreen, 
etc.  But  for  home  consumption  not  only 
the  size,  but  the  shape  is  just  right. 
The  kernels  are  deep  and  closely  set  with 
an  irregularity  that  the  rows  can  neither 
be  traced  nor  counted  The  quality  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Evergreen. 

The  old  William  Hurst  and  the  new 
Chelsea  peas  are  much  alike.  The  essent¬ 
ial  differences  seem  to  be  (1)  that  Hurst 
bears  a  green  wrinkled  pea — the  same  as 
the  excellent  Heroine,  while  the  Chelsea 
bears  a  white  or  cream-colored  wrinkled 
pea,  and  (2)  the  Hurst  is  inclined  to  sport 
so  that  it  has  never  been  thoroughly 
fixed.  The  Chelsea,  furthermore,  is  more 
prolific. 

W.'  Atlee  Burpee  regards  the  Sher¬ 
woods  as  “the  best  general-purpose  fowls 


ever  introduced.”  The  Sherwoods  are  a 
cross  between  White  Georgia  Games  and 
Light  Brahmas.  They  have  fuller  breasts 
than  the  Brahmas  and  heavier  bodies 
than  the  Games.  They  have  white  plum¬ 
age  and  yellow  legs  slightly  feathered 
to  the  outside  toe.  Their  feathers  are 
not  fluffy,  but  close,  like  the  Indian 
Games’.  The  young  chicks  are  hardy, 
grow  rapidly,  mature  early  and  are 
ready  for  broilers  at  10  weeks.  They  are 
careful  and  attentive  mothers.  The 
cocks  weigh  from  10  to  12  pounds  ;  the 
hens  eight  to  nine  pounds.  This  is  the 
gist  of  Mr.  Burpee’s  estimate  of  the  new 
breed  of  Sherwoods. 

Any  man  that  sets  himself  up  as  an 
authority  on  nut  trees  and  nut  culture 
ought  to  read  the  current  literature 
upon  this  subject.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
the  first  paper  to  advocate  the  planting 
of  Japan  chestnuts  and  it  threw  its  whole 
weight  into  the  advocacy.  It  was  the 
first  to  talk  of  the  Paragon.  Trees  were 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  by  Ehgle  & 
Son  of  Marietta,  Pa,,  and  the  claim  was 
then  made  that  it  ^as  a  native.  A  care¬ 
ful  comparison  of  the  leaves  and  stems 
convinced  us  that  it  was  not  a  native  and 
we  so  insisted  in  these  columns.  Its 
origin  was  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Meehan 
as  being  a  seedling  of  the  so-called  Japan 
or  Spanish,  we  forget  which,  and  at  this 
writing  we  have  no  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  consult.  It  doesn’t  matter.  Our  read¬ 
ers  may  refer  back  for  themselves  if  in¬ 
terested  in  so  doing. 

In  a  late  number  of  our  interesting 
contemporary  “  Gardening,”  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller  discusses  the  queston  of  its 
origin  as  if  it  had  not  been  settled  two 
years  (or  thereabouts,  ago  and  asks  Mr. 
Moon — W.  H.  Moon  of  Morrisville,  Pa., 
we  assume) — to  give  information  as  to  its 
origin.  Mr.  Moon  it  appears,  states  that 
it  is  a  “  full-blooded  American  variety.” 

There  seems  to  be  little,  if  any  reason, 
why  we  should  call  such  substances  as 
ashes,  bone,  lime,  etc.,  “  artificial  ”  or 
“  chemical  ”  fertilizers.  They  are  not 
more  artificial  or  chemical  than  is  the 
manure  of  cattle,  straw  or  leaves.  Muri 
ate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  the  like,  are  of  course  chemicals;  but 
all  such  chemical  substances  are  found 
in  “natural”  manures.  The  chief  differ 
ence  is  that  in  the  one  class  the  food  is 
in  a  more  concentrated  form  than  in  the 
other.  Why  not  then  call  them  concen 
trated  fertilizers  or  manures? 

Direct. 

- Life  :  “  ‘  I  can’t  help  but  rejoice  on 

account  of  your  downfall,’  said  the  young 
grass  to  the  sweet  spring  rain.” 

- Country  Gentleman  :  “  It  has  come 

to  pass  that  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of 
the  old  cotton  planter,  Bermuda  grass,  is 
the  best  friend  of  the  new  cotton  planter 
with  improved  plows  and  better  cultiva¬ 
tion.” 

- Western  Plowman  :  “  Better  walk 

now  and  ride  later  than  ride  now  and 
walk  later.” 
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FROM  HEAD  TO  FOOT 
you  feel  the  good  that’s  done  by  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  purifies  the 
blood.  And  through  the  blood,  it  cleanses, 
repairs,  and  invigorates  the  whole  system. 

In  recovering  from  “  La  Grippe.”  or  in 
oonvalescence  from  pneumonia,  fevers,  or 
other  wasting  diseases,  nothing  can  equal  it 
M  an  appetizing,  restorative  tonic  to  build  up 
needed  flesh  and  strength.  It  rouses  every 
into  natural  fiction,  promotes  all  the 
lily  functions,  and  rertores  health  and 
vigor. 

For  every  disease  that  comes  from  a  torpid 
liver  or  impure  blood,  Dyspepsia.  Indigestion, 
Biliousness,  and  the  most  stubborn  Skin, 
Bcalp,  or  Scrofulous  affections,  the  “  Discov¬ 
ery”  is  the  only  remedy  so  certain  that  it 
can  be  guaranteed.  If  it  doesn’t  benefit  or 
cure,  in  every  case,  you  have  your  money 
back. 


For  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure  for 
Catarrh,  take  Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy. 
ItB  proprietors  offer  $500  reward  for  an 
incurable  case  of  Catarrh. 
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INFANTS 


INVALIDS. 


UAXR. 


FOOD 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  Infant  to  bo 
nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conv; 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHER8, 

"THE  CARE  ANO  FEEDIN6  OF  INFANTS, 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
Dolibcr-gqodale  co..  boston. Mass 


a  <Ti,  nr,  a  of  1st  quality  can  ever 
-/A*}.  he  sent  liv  mail.  May¬ 

hap  you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5  or  fi-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence-everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  2,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


STRAWBERRY 

Berkshire  Pios. 

St.  Bernard  Doos. 

Oow’s  Caron izino 

T001.S,  $2.50. 

CEO.  Q.  DOW, 

North.  Nppiity,  N.JI. 


ASPBERRY  PLANTS— Old  and  New 

\  Varieties  for  Sale.  Circular  free.  Address 
CHARLES  MILLS, 
Falrraonnt,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Economy’s  Sake 

if  for  no  other  reason,  the 
shrewd  farmer  uses  the 

Stockbridge  Manures 

because  they  furnish,  on 
the  average,  twice  as 
much  plant  food  as  an 
ordinary  fertilizer,  and 
consequently  cost  less  to 
haul  and  apply,  and  the  cost  per  acre  is  much  less 
than  where  “phosphates”  are  used. 

The  photograph  shows  a  few  sample  onions  raised  by  Robert 
Niven,  Providence,  R.I.,  on  Stockbridge  Onion  Manure  exclu¬ 
sively.  Yield  per  acre,  1,396  bushels. 


Send  TO-DAY  for  our  1893  catalogue,  handsomely  illustrated. 

BOWKER 


FERTILIZER 

COMPANY, 


43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 
27  Beaver  st.,  New  York. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

Absolute  Perfection  for  best  qualltyDutter 
Also  Churns,  Power  Butter  Workers, 
Printers,  Shipping  Boxes,  and 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

Our  new  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  Is  the 
best.  Hend  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Creamery  Plan  and  valuable  Information 
-  .  ..^..w  .  ...  for  Creamery  men. 

A.  H.  REID,  30th  &.  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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“KEYSTONE”  HAY  LOADER. 


That  Two  Horsts  can  handle  easily. 
That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 

That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 

That  loads  successfully  from  cook  or 
windrow, 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 

That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 

That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 

Send  for  circular. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO  ■  9  Mention  this  Paper. 


The  Only  Kind 


BRANOII  nOTTSEB 
conveniently  located. 


like  to  have  machines  that  would  lessen 
his  labor  and  cares,  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  ?  The  “  Planet  Jr.”  Tools  do 
this  and  do  more — they  produce  better  re-j 
suits  and  better  profits.  The  new  machines! 
“PLANET  JR.”  Hill  Dropping  and  Fertilizer  Drill; 
“  PLANET  JR.”  Combined  Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti 
vator,  Rake  and  Plow  — 

are  marvels  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
The  “Planet  Jr.”  book  for  1893  shows  you  their  parts  and  uses 
detail.  It’s  a  book  worth  having  at  any  price.  We  send  it  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
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*  * 

There  is  quite  a  demand  for  tobacco  stems  and 
waste  to  be  used  in  small  quantities  as  insecticides  by 
melon  and  squash  growers.  Is  there  not  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  middleman  so  that  growers  can  deal 
directly  with  those  who  need  these  wastes  ?  By  the 
way,  let  us  ask  tobacco  growers  this  question  :  Could 
you  grow  a  crop  and  sell  it  all  as  an  insecticide  at  a 
profit?  *  * 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  brings 
up  a  matter  that  we  have  quite  often  followed  up: 

If  I  could  get  a  young  man  that  wanted  to  learn  how  to  farm  In  all 
branches,  and  willing  to  work  up,  I  would  In  time  let  him  my  place  or 
hire  him  to  run  It  and  give  him  a  good  chance. 

We  have  often  brought  young  city  men  and  farmers 
together  in  a  business  way,  but  in  almost  every  instance 
the  arrangement  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Either 
the  young  man  “  knew  too  much  ”  or  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  farm  life.  The  theory  of  the  plan  is  per¬ 
fect  but  does  not  work  out  well  in  practice. 

*  * 

We  consider  the  work  done  by  the  Arizona  Station 
in  connection  with  the  wild  plant  “  Canaigre  ”  as  of 
great  value.  Here  is  a  neglected  product  of  the  soil — 
a  wild  plant,  which,  when  intelligently  cultivated, 
will  give  better  returns  than  any  other  farm  crop  that 
can  be  grown  in  Arizona.  Not  only  will  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  tend  to  keep  at  home  over  $1,000,000  now  sent 
abroad  for  vegetable  products,  but  it  promises  to  give 
an  article  for  export  trade  also.  All  this  without 
interfering  with  any  other  branch  of  agriculture  in 
any  State  or  section.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
authorities  and  business  men  of  Arizona  do  not  push 
and  develop  this  suggested  business. 

*  * 

Selling  skim- milk !  Does  anybody  say  that  Mr. 
Potter  wrongs  the  public  by  selling  his  skim-milk  at 
2%  cents  per  quart  ?  It  is  a  cheap  food,  or  drink,  at 
that  price  with  probably  more  nourishment  in  it  for  a 
cent  than  in  whole  milk  at  six  cents  or  more.  Why 
then  is  objection  made  to  the  sale  of  such  milk  in  some 
quarters,  and  why  are  laws  passed  to  make  a  legal 
standard  for  milk  ?  Simply  because  all  dealers  are 
not  honest.  When  the  “  skim  ”  is  taken  out  of  the 
name  the  product  becomes  a  fraud  and  laws  are 
passed  to  protect  those  who  want  the  costly  fat  left 
in  their  milk.  Still,  if  a  man  prefers  to  buy  the 
skimmed  article  at  a  reduced  price  he  ought  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so.  There  is  no  sense  in  making  him  pay 
for  fat  that  he  does  not  want.  A  law  might  be  passed 
prohibiting  fertilizer  makers  from  selling  an  article 
that  was  not  “  complete”  with  a  high  analysis  of 
soluble  plant  food.  This  might  be  a  good  thing,  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  farmers  who  wanted  simpler 
combinations  of  chemicals.  The  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  milk  should  be  so  regulated  that  a  man  may 
sell  what  he  pleases  provided  he  will  guarantee  the 
product.  *  # 

Governor  Flower  has  appointed  F.  C.  Schraub,  of 
Lowville,  first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  New 
York  State,  and  the  Senate  has  confirmed  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several  times  given  its 
opinion  of  Mr.  Schraub’s  fitness  for  such  a  place.  He 
has  certainly  done  nothing  since  to  change  that 
opinion.  Why  should  a  lawyer  be  appointed  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  ?  Suppose  President  Cleve¬ 
land  had  called  a  lawyer  to  take  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Secretary  Rusk  !  It  was 
conceded  even  by  the  politicians  that  a  practical 
farmer  should  head  the  Department.  Why  not  the 
same  for  New  York  State?  Why  did  not  Governor 
Flower  select  such  a  man  as  Geo.  T.  Powell  for  this 
position  ?  Why  should  it  be  made  a  political  job  any¬ 
way  ?  Over  in  New  Jersey  the  same  thing  was  tried, 
but  the  farmers  killed  the  movement  in  short  order. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
New  York  State,  the  head  of  it  should  be  elected  by 
the  people,  like  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  Treasurer, 
ojet  the  farmers  of  this  State  demand  the  right  to 


select  their  representative.  Until  they  do  that,  the 
new  Department  will  be  of  mighty  little  value  to  them. 

■*r  # 

At  the  convention  of  Southern  Governors  held  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  Govenor  Fishback,  of  Arkansas, 
offered  a  long  address  to  President  Cleveland  which, 
after  stating  the  great  natural  advantages  of  the  South, 
its  need  of  immigrants  and  the  author’s  belief  that 
workmen  had  been  kept  out  of  the  South  by  mis¬ 
statements  and  wrong  ideas,  concludes : 

We  respectfully  ask  of  yjou  that  you  award  to  the  South  a  larger 
share  of  the  representation,  especially  In  those  foreign  ports  from 
which  most  of  our  immigration  and  capital  come,  than  has  heretofore 
been  permitted  us,  to  the  end  that  the  mind  of  mankind  be  disabused 
of  the  false  Impressions  of  the  South  which  have  been  so  sedulously, 
so  systematically,  and  so  Injuriously  spread  abroad  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

While  this  address  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  the 
“hint”  contained  in  it  could  not  be  mistaken.  The 
idea  is  that  Southern  men  should  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  that 
they  may  attempt  to  divert  the  stream  of  immigration 
from  the  Northwest  to  the  South.  If  the  chief  office 
of  an  American  Consul  is  to  act  as  an  immigration 
agent,  the  proposed  scheme  is  all  right.  The  South, 
however,  does  not  need  the  workmen  and  day  laborers 
who  make  up  the  larger  part  of  our  immigrants, 
now  could  they  compete  with  the  negro  ?  Men  with 
capital  or  skill  in  some  line  of  industry  are  neefied 
there  and  the  North  is  the  proper  place  for  the  South 
to  go  in  search  of  them. 

*  # 

It  would  seem  as  though  Nature  had  been  more 
than  kind  to  farmers  in  the  Carolinas,  Florida  and 
Georgia,  so  far  as  fertilizers  are  concerned.  With 
cotton  seed  or  cotton  hull  ashes  and  phosphate  rock 
they  have  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
almost  on  their  own  farms.  In  what  other  section  of 
the  world  can  a  complete  fertilizer  be  made  more 
readily  ?  Concerning  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  on 
potatoes,  Prof.  Massey  writes  : 

Cotton-seed  meal  is  largely  used  In  making  a  complete  fertilizer 
here  by  mixing  It  with  acid  phosphate  and  cotton-seed  hull  ashes  so 
as  to  give  about  eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  ammonia  and 
two  of  potash.  The  meal  has  about  eight  per  cent  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonia  and  also  some  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  mixture  Is 
used  by  our  market  gardeners  on  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500 
pounds  per  acre.  Early  potatoes  seem  to  need  more  nitrogen  here, 
than  northward.  Last  year  on  a  patch  where  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
the  above  mixture  were  used,  a  top-dressing  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  Increased  the  yield  20  per  cent,  but  also  seemed  to  favor  rot. 

A  great  deal  of  this  needed  nitrogen  might  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  growing  clover  and  cow  peas  to  be  turned 
under  as  green  manure.  But  with  all  these  natural 
advantages  why  does  Southern  agriculture  languish  ? 
one  may  ask.  A  volume  could  be  written  in  reply  to 
that  question,  but  the  shortest  answer  is — a  lack  of 
nitrogen.  That  is  why  so  many  good  farmers  argue 
that  a  good  rotation  with  clover  and  cow  peas  as  the 
most  petted  crops  in  it,  is  the  most  hopeful  thing  for 
the  average  Southern  farm. 

*  * 

The  American  Consul  at  Nantes,  France,  thus 
speaks  of  the  butter  made  for  the  Brazilian  trade  : 

It  Is  of  a  deep  orange  color,  while  the  poorer  quality  Is  colored  a 
shade  of  red  resembling  very  nearly  the  color  of  a  ripe  tomato,  and  Is 
sold  to  the  negroes,  who  prefer  It  on  account  of  Its  red  color.  This 
butter  is  packed  In  kegs  made  of  American  black  oak  holding  about  75 
pounds  Strong  white  tissue  paper  Is  put  over  the  butter,  Instead  of 
cloth,  and  a  layer  of  salt  Is  spread  over  the  paper,  the  bottom  of  the 
keg  oelng  similarly  arranged  before  packing  the  butter.  The  keg  Is 
then  headed  and  ready  fOr  shipment.  The  butter  so  prepared  keeps 
well  for  from  10  to  12  months.  In  all  cases  the  matter  used  In  coloring 
Is  a  vegetable  substance  named  “roucou,”  Imported  In  the  form  of 
paste  from  Cayenne  and  the  West  Indies,  and  each  manufacturer 
prepares  It  as  he  chooses.  This  Is  generally  done  by  mixing  the  paste 
with  olive  oil  and  adding  saffron  In  sufficient  quantity  to  obtain  the 
right  color.  In  all  cases  the  salt  used  Is  pulverized  sea  salt,  the  use 
of  which  Is  said  to  be  Important  for  the  preservation  of  the  butter. 

The  oleo  people  have  declared  that  no  one  would  eat 
a  substance  colored  red  or  pink.  The  man  who  would 
knowingly  eat  oleomargarine  in  preference  to  butter 
would  certainly  care  little  about  its  color.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  man  anyway  ?  We  doubt  it  !  The  harm 
that  this  stuff  is  doing  to  legitimate  dairy  industries 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  our  exports  of  butter 
have  greatly  decreased,  exports  of  oleo  oil  have  greatly 
increased.  The  oil  is  sent  abroad  to  Holland,  where 
it  is  made  into  “hog  butter”  for  supplying  the  trade 
that  formerly  absorbed  genuine  American  butter. 

*  * 

Agricultural  land  is  valuable  in  Holland.  Go 
where  he  will,  the  Hollander  never  can  find  a  country 
quite  equal  to  his  native  land.  Any  addition,  there¬ 
fore,  that  can  be  made  to  the  farm  lands  of  Holland 
is  doubly  desirable.  The  only  place  to  find  more  of 
the  sort  they  now  have  is  down  under  the  sea.  A 
plan  for  reclaiming  the  lands  now  covered  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee  has  been  practically  accepted.  A  main 
dyke  18  miles  long  will  be  built  from  island  to  island 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  inside  dykes 
arranged  so  as  to  leave  a  large  lake  in  the  center 
with  canals  radiating  in  all  directions.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  work  is  $80,000,000,  and  it  will  require  32 
years  for  full  completion.  It  will  reclaim  500,000 


acres  of  excellent  land  which  would  add  greatly  to 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  Holland.  Probably  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  will  be  brought  in  to  help  along  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  this 
country  are  thousands  of  acres  of  salt  marsh,  or  low 
lands  that  might  be  reclaimed  by  dykes.  It  is  far 
more  feasible  to  keep  the  water  out  of  such  lands  than 
to  try  and  let  it  on  to  the  deserts  of  the  West  by  irri¬ 
gation.  ,  # 

BREVITIES. 

Says  the  Holstein  to  the  Jersey:  “I  can  milk  an  awful  mess. 

But  the  trouble  Is  it's  just  as  white  as  chalk; 

And  although  that’s  as  It  should  be,  still  I  can’t  help  but  confess 

That  I  hear  these  human  beings  loudly  talk 

All  abont  tbe  deeper  color  of  your  mess,  my  little  friend; 

Why  should  you  and  I  make  faces  now  and  sulk  ? 

Let  us  rather  pool  our  Issues  In  a  partnership— you  lend 
All  your  color  to  the  milk  and  I’ll  give  bulk. 

Better  far  cooperation  than  this  competition  tight; 

Let  these  human  beings  have  the  whole  of  that. 

Let  us  just  sail  in  and  capture  all  the  trade  there  Is  In  sight, 
Selling  any  colored  milk,  both  lean  and  tat.” 

When  do  you  begin  ? 

Who  can  grow  rich  growing  culls  ? 

There  Is  some  “go”  in  Devon  ox  blood. 

Unresting  is  the  rest  caused  by  rain  this  spring. 

A  waste  of  corn  meal  In  that  Wisconsin  feeding  yard,  page  299. 

He  who  signs  a  contract  will  tlnd  that  he  must  stand  by  his  write. 

One  way  to  start  a  dairy  boom— use  elbow  grease  and  currycomb. 

Have  you  ever  killed  any  babies  with  sour  brewers'  grains  milk  ? 
Page  298. 

The  “  dishorning  craze  ”  will  probably  "  die  out ’’when  the  horns 
are  all  off. 

Take  stock  In  an  Irrigating  scheme  by  putting  a  watering  device  In 
your  barn. 

“A  knife  for  an  eye,”  as  the  potato  grower  said  when  he  cut  his 
choice  seed  Into  half  eye  pieces. 

Unhappy  Is  the  man  who  adepts  a  trade-mark  and  then  puts  it  on 
a  package  of  second-class  goods. 

The  man  who  starts  farm  operations  every  day  at  3  A.  M  deserves 
success  whether  he  gets  It  or  not. 

The  many  who  ask  us  to  print  a  good  recipe  for  a  “  condition  pow¬ 
der  ”  are  asked  to  look  at  page  237. 

“  Why  are  we  alike?  ’  said  the  lump  of  rock  salt  to  the  spring  carpet. 
I  am  hard  to  lick  and  you  are  hard  to  beat. 

The  clerk's  pay  goes  on  during  his  short  vacation.  The  hen  is  as 
good  as  the  clerk— feed  her  well  during  her  moult. 

Has  any  one  tried  baskets  of  wire  netting  for  picking  up  potatoes  In 
the  Held?  This  ought  to  be  a  good  way  to  slit  out  dirt. 

Read  “  Memories  of  a  City  Job  ”  page  302,  young  man,  and  decide 
right  off  that  such  things  will  never  be  realities  for  you. 

We  are  always  sorry  to  see  a  stout  farm  boy  make  a  counterfeit  man 
of  himself  by  playing  the  counter  feat  In  a  dry  goods  store! 

Come  forward  with  your  evidence  respecting  the  effects  of  feeding 
beets  to  cows,  page  311.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case  before  ? 

Mr.  Potter  Is  too  good  a  business  man  to  kick  or  scold  the  fat  out 
of  his  cow's  milk.  Fine  words  may  not  butter  parsnips,  but  they  help 
butter  a  cow’s  milk. 

“  The  coming  man  will  be  a  woman”  says  the  thinker.  No,  he  will 
be  a  whoa-man— that  Is,  he  will  be  better  able  to  stop  himself  when 
headed  for  foolishness. 

If  Mr.  Potter  dishorns  his  cows,  why  doesn’t  he  also  take  the  horns 
from  those  steer  assistants  pictured  on  page  297  ?  Perhaps  because  the 
yoke  would  slip  off  their  heads. 

We  have  had  a  reporter  among  some  of  the  New  York  State  farmers 
who  set  out  grapes  under  the  direction  of  the  Niagara  Grape  Company 
some  years  ago.  Now  we  shall  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Some  of  our  Guernsey  breeders  object  to  our  saying  that  their  cow 
Is  “a  dignified  Jersey.”  We  will  give  them  full  space  In  which  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  Jersey,  dlgnltled  or  otherwise,  about 
her. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  little 
pamphlet  of  formulas  for  home  mixing  fertilizers.  A  mixture  Is  given 
for  each  of  the  more  prominent  crops.  Prof.  E  B.  Voorhees  prepared 
the  pamphlet,  which  may  be  called  a  plant  cook  book  for  those  who 
want  to  try  home  mixing. 

• 

The  California  prune  crop  promises  to  be  something  enormous 
within  a  few  years  Large  plantings  have  been  made  and  careful 
preparations  are  being  made  to  cure  and  handle  the  product  so  that 
It  can  be  marketed  In  first-class  condition.  It  looks  as  though  foreign 
Importations  of  this  crop  would  be  “severely  pruned”  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornians. 

Digestion  experiments  at  the  Minnesota  Station  showed  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  cattle  food  was  returned  In  some  form. 
About  one-half  was  in  the  form  of  urine,  one-flfth  In  the  dung  and 
from  one-lifth  to  one-fourth  In  the  milk.  You  can  see  from  this  the 
advantage  of  saving  the  liquid  manure,  because  If  permitted  to  waste, 
one-half  the  nitrogen  would  run  away  with  It.  Nitrogen  Is  like  a  run¬ 
away  boy— It  must  be  arrested,  and  the  policeman  to  do  it  Is  piaster. 

Mr.  Currier  tells  us,  page  301,  how  he  cultivates  his  potato  crop. 
His  own  crop  last  year  was  32.000  bushels,  so  his  operations  may  justly 
be  called  wholesale.  His  wholesale  work  with  that  big  light  harrow 
gives  about  as  clean  culture  as  any  retail  work  at  the  end  of  a  hoe- 
handle.  Why  ?  It  Is  done  early— in  time.  As  we  have  often  said,  a 
man  of  30  years  can  whip  a  dozen  boys  of  10.  If  he  waits  20  years  be¬ 
fore  tackling  them,  any  one  of  the  boys  will  then  thrash  him.  Kill  the 
little  weeds. 

Over  In  New  Jersey  a  line-looking  woman  called  on  a  farmer  and 
made  at.  offer  for  his  farm.  She  was  to  pay  $600  In  cash  and  give  a 
mortgage  for  the  rest.  She  offered  a  $1,000  bill  In  payment.  The 
farmer  took  the  bill  to  the  bank  where  they  told  him  It  was  as  good  as 
gold.  Thus  satisfied,  he  drew  $400  out  of  the  bank  and  paid  It  to  the 
woman  receiving,  as  he  supposed,  the  good  bill.  When  he  came  to 
pass  It,  however,  the  same  bank  told  him  It  was  “  no  good.”  The 
woman  had  changed  bills,  keeping  the  one  he  had  tested  and  giving 
him  a  bad  one.  Never  change  bills  for  strangers.  Let  them  break 
them  themselves. 

Ax  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  our  language  Is  found  In  the 
bill  of  fare  prepared  for  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  for  the  week 
of  self-denial: 

Sunday— Bread  and  Praties. 

Monday— Potatoes  and  Bread. 

Tuesday— Bread  and  Potatoes. 

Wednesday— Pomme  de  terre  et  du  pain. 

Thursday— The  Staff  of  Life  and  Murphies. 

Friday— Bread  and  SpudB. 

Saturday — Spuds  and  Bread. 

The  fact  Is  that  potatoes,  and  bread,  too,  for  that  matter,  oan  be 
cooked  in  a  multitude  of  different  ways  so  that  this  bill  of  fare  will 
not  become  tiresome. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Belgium,  with  an  area  of  11,372  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  over  6,000,000,  is  the  most  densely 
crowded  hive  of  workers  in  Christendom.  It  has  been 
an  independent  State  only  since  1830,  when  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands  became  disintegrated,  form¬ 
ing  the  two  smaller  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 
In  the  following  year  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
was  elected  king,  and  since  then  the  government  has 
heen  a  limited  monarchy,  with  right  of  succession  in 
the  male  line.  Next  to  its  splendid  agriculture,  unex¬ 
celled  anywhere  else,  the  production  of  coal,  building 
stone  and  iron  goods  of  all  sorts  forms  the  most  import¬ 
ant  industries  of  the  country.  About  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  speak  Flemish,  half  French  and  one-hundreth 
both  languages.  The  standing  army  on  a  peace  foot¬ 
ing  consists  of  about  50,000  troops  of  all  arms,  and  on 
a  war  footing  reaches  a  total  of  about  100,000.  More¬ 
over,  there’s  a  National  guard  of  125,000  or  of  400,000 
including  the  reserves  ;  all  able-bodied  malesi between 
21  and  40  having  to  bear  arms.  The  legislative  body 
consists  of  a  Senate  whose  members  serve  eight  years, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  whose  members  sit  for 
four  years.  The  elective  franchise  is  vested  in  citizens 
who  pay  not  less  tkan  42  francs  annually  of  direct 
taxes.  The  Representatives  are  paid  about  $20  per 
week  each,  but  the  Senators  serve  gratis.  Titles  of 
nobility  are  allowed  by  the  constitution,  but  without 
particular  privileges,  all  Belgians  being  nominally 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

t  X  X 

Owing  to  various  pernicious  influences,  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  pauperism  in  the  country,  though  the 
people  are  frugal  and  highly  industrious.  The  wages, 
however,  have  been  usually  so  low  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  have  been  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
in  a  pitiable  condition  ;  while  the  large  class  above 
these  are  always  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  100, noo  may  be  considered  wealthy 
or  even  weU-to-do.  This  wretched  condition  of  affairs 
the  masses  have  for  years  attributed  mainly  to  the 
excessive  restriction  of  bhe  franchise  due  to  the  high 
property  qualification  required  for  voters,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  unjust  legislation  enacted  by  the  wealthy  few 
in  favor  of  the  “classes”  to  the  injury  of  the  “masses.” 
There  are  absolutely  no  laws  whatever  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  working  people,  a  disgrace  to  be  met 
with  in  no  other  European  country  except  Russia. 
Out  of  the  entire  teeming  population  of  upwards  of 
6,000,000,  less  than  130,000  have  to-day  a  monopoly  of 
the  suffrage,  and  for  years  the  disfranchised  multitudes 
have  been  clamorously  demanding  manhood  suffrage 
under  proper  restrictions.  The  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  however,  as  well  as  the  handful  of  privi¬ 
leged  voters  who  elect  them,  jealously  tenacious  of  the 
power  and  influence  within  their  grasp,  much,  if 
not  all,  of  which  must  be  lost  if  universal  suffrage  were 
granted,  have  obstinately  refused  for  years  to  make 
any  concessions  to  these  demands,  and  hence  turbu¬ 
lence  and  riot  have  been  chronic  evils  among  the  un¬ 
represented  masses  of  the  country. 

t  t  X 

In  all  other  countries  strikes  among  laboring  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  due  to  the  refusal  of  employers  to  grant 
higher  wages,  or  shorter  hours  of  labor,  or  both  of 
these,  or  to  discharge  non-union  hands.  For  years, 
however,  in  Belgium  strikes,  besides  being  frequent 
on  these  accounts,  have  often  been  used  for  political 
purposes — nearly  always  in  attempting  to  coerce  the 
government  to  enlarge  the  franchise.  Such  widespread 
labor  troubles  in  a  dense  population  of  poverty-stricken 
toilers  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  lose  and  hope  to 
gain  a  great  deal,  paralyze  commerce,  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  idle 
workmen  decently  refrain  from  violence,  the  majority 
are  ever  ready  for  turbulent  demonstrations  of  their 
demands  and  riotous  manifestations  of  their  resent- 
ments.  \  \  \ 

Since  January  a  determined  effort  has  been  kept 
up  by  the  masses  to  secure  manhood  suffrage  under 
proper  restrictions,  but  the  selfish  oligarchy  in  power 
have  obstinately  refused  any  concessions  whatever,  so 
early  last  week  a  general  strike  was  ordered  for  last 
Monday.  At  all  the  great  labor  centers,  however,  and 
still  more  in  small  industrial  localities,  scenes  of  tur¬ 
bulence  and  uproar  were  frequent  during  the  last 
three  days  of  the  week,  and  conflicts  with  the  police, 
and  even  with  the  troops  called  out  to  support  them, 
were  numerous  and  often  disastrous  and  fatal.  On 
Saturday  over  100,000  men  struck,  being  too  impatient 
to  wait  till  Monday,  and  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Liege, 
Ghent,  Mons  and  other  industrial  centers  riot  and 
bloodshed  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Everywhere  the 
troops  belonging  to  the  regular  army  were  under 
arms  day  and  night ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the 
civic  guards  might  prove  unreliable  in  a  conflict  with 
the  populace  from  whom  they  have  sprung  and  of  whom 


they  are  a  part  in  every-day  affairs.  The  police  became 
worn  out  by  constant  watchfulness  and  frequent  fight¬ 
ing,  and  the  prisons  were  growing  crowded  owing  to 
multitudinous  arrests  of  rioters. 

X  X  X 

Meanwhile  the  latter  were  constantly  reciving 
fresh  accessions,  and  growing  bolder  and  more  bellig¬ 
erent.  They  were  adepts  in  throwing  up  barricades, 
and  demons  in  fighting  behind  and  before  them. 
Revolution  was  in  the  air.  The  king  was  known  to 
favor  concessions,  and  there  was  a  widespread  opinion 
abroad  that  by  a  coup  c£’  etat  he  would  proclaim  a  new 
and  more  liberal  constitution,  and  having  dissolved 
the  Parliament,  order  a  new  election  under  ii. 
Socialism  has  spread  rapidly  in  Belgium  of  late  years, 
and  the  Socialists  were  leaders  everywhere  among 
the  discontented  multitudes.  They  want  a  republic, 
and  if  matters  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  an  ex¬ 
tremity,  a  republic  might  be  proclaimed  and  the  king 
and  his  family  banished.  This  would  inevitably  pro¬ 
voke  the  armed  intervention  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
who  would  at  once  seize  the  formidable  fortress  of 
Antwerp ;  France  would  n’t  for  a  moment  tolerate  such 
action,  and  would  instantly  throw  150,000  troops  into 
Belgium,  and  straightway  Europe  would  be  in  a  blaze, 
and  a  war  begun,  the  results  of  which  would  change 
the  map  of  the  continent.  In  any  case,  Belgium  must 
inevitably  be  a  monumental  sufferer.  With  this  pros¬ 
pect  ahead  and  a  howling  multitude  around,  and  the 
passions  of  the  country  aflame,  Parliament  finally 
gave  in  last  Tuesday,  and  ungraciously  yielded  to  the 
general  demand  for  manhood  suffrage,  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  plural  voting  by  classes  owning  property, 
according  to  its  amount  and  situation.  The  general 
strike  was  then  declared  “  off  ”  and  the  crisis  has  been 
overcome  or  deferred ;  foreign  intervention,  with  its 
baleful  consequences,  has  been  avoided,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily  ;  but  now  the  people,  emboldened  by  success, 
are  more  clamorous  than  ever  for  universal  suffrage, 
pure  and  simple.  j.  ^  j. 

The  latest  cablegrams  tell  us  that  the  strikers  have 
everywhere  peaceably  resumed  work.  The  scheme  of 
plural  or  cumulative  voting  gives  a  vote  to  every 
male  citizen  21  years  old,  and  confers  an  additional 
vote  on  those  possessing  the  following  qualifications  : 
1,  Every  male  citizen  aged  25,  married  or  a  widower, 
who  pays  an  annual  tax  of  at  least  $1 ;  2,  every  such 
citizen  who  owns  real  estate  worth  $400,  or  has  for 
two  years  owned  government  bonds  or  a  savings  bank 
account  of  $20 ;  3,  every  such  citizen  who  holds  a 
certificate  of  higher  education  or  who  is  filling  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  implies  that  he  possesses  such  a  qualifi¬ 
cation.  No  person,  however,  is  to  have  more  than 
three  votes,  and  voting  is  made  compulsory.  When 
the  newly  enfranchised  masses  elect  the  next  legis¬ 
lature,  they  will  demand  manhood  suffrage,  pure  and 
simple ;  and  in  order  to  qualify  some  of  their  own 
members  for  seats  in  the  legislature,  they  will  insist 
on  the  repeal  of  the  $420  direct  tax  qualification  now  de¬ 
manded  of  Senators,  as  well  as  on  larger  pay  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lower  House,  so  as  to  enable  their  special 
representatives  to  live  decently  without  resort  to  their 
former  vocations.  This  peaceful  revolution  is  a  signal 
triumph  for  the  “  masses  ”  against  the  “  classes,”  for 
justice  against  oppression ;  for  democracy  against 
plutocracy  and  monarchy. 

X  X  X 

How  many  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  commerce  and  shipbuilding  on  the  great  lakes 
have  been  developed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ?  How  many  realize  that  the  capacity  of  the  ship¬ 
building  yards  there  is  now  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
seacoast  and  river  yards  combined  ?  It  was  not  till 
1872  that  iron  shipbuilding  began  to  be  an  important 
industry  there,  and  five  years  later  the  bulk  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  was  carried  by  wooden  sailing  vessels.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  tonnage  is  pro¬ 
pelled  by  steam  in  iron  vessels,  and  soon  the  sailing 
freighter  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  trade  of 
London  is  the  largest  in  the  British  empire,  yet  the 
entire  annual  trade  of  that  port  is  1,000,000  tons 
less  than  the  tonnage  that  passes  Detroit  in  a  single 
year.  The  commerce  of  Cleveland  last  year  was  as 
great  as  that  of  Liverpool  and  twice  that  of  Glasgow  ; 
while  in  1873  Liverpool’s  tonnage  was  6,339,376  tons 
and  in  1872  Cleveland’s  was  only  963,861  tons.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  there  have  been  numerous  projects 
of  late  years  for  giving  this  vast  commerce  an  outlet 
to  tidewater  without  breaking  the  bulk  of  the  cargoes. 
The  latest  is  represented  by  a  bill  now  before  the 
Dominion  Parliament  providing  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  North  American  Canal  Company.  The  capital 
stock,  contributed  by  American,  Canadian  and  English 
capitalists,  will  begin  with  $10,000,000.  It  is  proposed 
to  enlarge  the  canals  between  Lake  Erie  and  Mon¬ 
treal  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  to  the  largest  lake 
vessels,  even  when  one  is  descending  and  the  other 
ascending.  From  Montreal  toitide water  in  the  Hudson 


River  a  similar  waterway  is  to  be  constructed,  passing 
through  Lake  Champlain,  and,  where  practicable,  using 
the  natural  aDd  artificial  waterways  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  along  the  route.  A  charter  is  to  be  sought  from 
New  York  Sttte,  within  whose  limits  the  work  would 
be  entirely  cc  nfined  in  the  United  States,  so  that  no 
national  ci  ar'er  would  be  needed.  Whether  this 
project  will  ever  be  realized  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  immense  commerce  of  the  great  lakes  will 
soon  find  an  outlet  to  the  seaboard,  whether  the  canal 
shall  be  constructed  by  State  or  National  capital  or, 
more  likely,  by  private  enterprise. 

X  X  X 

While  in  the  East,  Massachusetts,  after  spending 
out  of  her  own  treasury  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Gypsy  Moth  in¬ 
troduced  a  few  years  ayo  by  a  careless  experimenter, 
is  now  seeking  to  obtain  from  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  the  work,  an  im¬ 
ported  vegetable  pest  has  already  inflicted  heavy  dam¬ 
ages  on  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  and  is  threaten¬ 
ing  dire  disaster  to  them  and  the  agriculturists  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  The  pest  is  called  the  Russian 
thistle  or  cactus,  though  closely  related  to  the  tumble 
weed.  It  is  an  annual  growing  from  seed,  and  from 
six  inches  to  three  feet  ia  height  with  branches  form¬ 
ing  a  dense  bush.  As  it  ripens,  its  pulpy  green  seeds 
become  dry  and  gray  :  when  the  ground  becomes 
frozen  its  small  roots  shrivel  and  the  prairie  winds 
roll  it  across  the  country  in  the  form  of  a  compact 
ball,  scattering  its  seeds  at  every  bound.  When 
prairie  fires  rage  the  in  flammable  balls  readily  catch 
fire  and,  leaping  across  the  fire  breaks,  spread  the  con¬ 
flagration  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  setting  ablaze 
barns,  dwellings  and  s’acks  before  any  precautions 
can  be  taken.  The  first  seeds  were  imported  15  years 
ago  to  Bon  Homme  County,  South  Dakota,  mixed  with 
Russian  flax  seeds,  and  already  ab  ut  30  000  square 
miles  of  territory  in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas 
are  infested  by  it.  and  ib  is  estimated  that  in  the  two 
latter  States  it  inflicted  a  loss  of  at  least  $2,500,000  on 
the  farmers  last  year.  The  pest  spreads  with  marvel¬ 
ous  rapidity,  taking  possession  of  the  infested  land  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  people  of  that 
section  appear  to  have  become  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action  in  combatting  the  pest,  and 
have,  like  their  afflicted  E  istern  brethren,  applied  to 
the  Department  of  Agricu  ture  for  assistance. 

X  x  X 

While  in  this  country  it  is  yearly  becoming  more 
fashionable  for  rich  city  folks  to  have  country  seats, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
many  of  the  manor  houses  are  either  doted  up  and 
empty  or  falling  into  decay,  while  the  rural  magnates 
with  their  families  seek  the  cities  or  the  continent. 
Recent  laws  in  favor  of  “  Hodge  ”  have  had  much 
to  do  with  this  state  of  affairs.  The  old  patriarchal 
relations  between  the  sqci-e,  parson  and  peasant  no 
longer  exist.  Hodge  is  no  longer  subservient  or  rev¬ 
erential  ;  the  Squire  no  longer  omnipotent  in  the 
country-side.  The  former  has  lost  all  the  old-time 
awe  of  the  latter,  and  has  often  come  to  regard  him 
with  disrespect  if  not  downright  hatred.  The  new 
parish  councils  are  elective  and  not  only  has  every 
laboring  man  a  vote,  but  he  is  also  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship,  having  precisely  the  same  rights  as  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  In  future  the  laborers  will  elect  the  men 
who  are  to  govern  the  littie  community,  and  these 
can  compel  the  squire  to  sell  pieces  of  his  park  and 
farm  lands  for  village  allotments,  to  close  time-worn 
footpaths  here  and  there  and  to  subject  him  to  a  host 
of  annoyances  It  is  not  he  but  the  village  council 
which  is  henceforth  to  control  the  school,  the  sani¬ 
tary  affairs  and  even  the  common  law  of  the  parish. 
His  power  in  his  ancestral  home  has  gone  forever; 
what  wonder  if  he  goes  away  with  it?  Then  again, 
he  and  his  family  are  no  longer  content  with  simple 
rural  sports  and  amiuements.  Hunting,  shooting, 
eating  and  drinking  no  longer  satisfy  his  progressive 
aspirations;  nor  do  looking  after  the  village’s  welfare, 
croquet,  lawn  tennis,  wool  work,  embroidery  and  tap¬ 
estry  nowadays  satisfy  ids  women  'oiks.  Absenteeism, 
therefore,  is  becoming  the  rule  arm  ng  the  rural  gen¬ 
try  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  lords  of  the  manor 
in  these  days  seldom  remain  more  than  a  month  or 
two  each  year  in  the  homes  that  sheltered  their  fore¬ 
fathers  the  year  round. 


What  a  revolution  there  has  been  In  farm  machinery  to  be  sure! 
Think  of  the  comparatively  rude  methods  of  cultivation  used  during 
the  boyhood  of  men  not  yet  past  middle  age.  The  plow  and  the  h»e 
were  the  principal  tools  used  In  the  corn  Held,  and  the  cultivators 
then  sparingly  used  were  rude  In  construction,  and  exceedingly 
meager  In  beneficial  results.  We  are  led  to  these  thoughts  just  now 
by  a  casual  review  of  a  little  catalogue  just  received,  describing  the 
Kraus  Sulky  cultivator.  The  writer  has  left  the  handles  of  the  corn 
plow  and  cultivator  many  an  evening  tired  and  weary-footed  after 
a  long  day’s  walk  back  and  forth  from  one  furrow  to  another.  It  Is 
true  that  the  idea  of  a  cultivator  like  the  Kraus  Sulky  had  occurred 
to  us  at  such  times,  but  we  could  hardly  have  conceived  this  Imple¬ 
ment  In  all  Its  apparent  perfection.  The  two  gangs  In  this  cultivator, 
consisting  of  four  shovels  in  each  gang,  are  geared  to  a  sulky  with 
pivot,  axle  and  levers,  so  tnat  the  Implement  can  be  operated  and 
controlled  by  the  driver  on  the  seat  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  hoe  In 
a  man’s  hand.  Crooked  rows  are  cultivated  about  as  easily  and  effec¬ 
tively  as  straight  ones,  and  hillsides  as  well  as  the  level  field.  Sulky 
cultivators  are  certainly  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  man- 
klllers,  and  the  Kraus  seems  to  have  some  exclusive  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  features  of  Its  own.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  these  feature 
without  an  Illustration,  b  ut  any  one  Interested  can  get  full  description 
by  sending  hls.address  to  the  Akron  Tool  Company,  Akron,  Q, 


RHUBARB  AS  A  SPRING  RELISH. 

FTER  the  long  winter,  when  canned  fruits  have 
been  our  principal  relishes,  an  eager  welcome  is 
accorded  to  that  queer  vegetable  which  seems  so  much 
like  a  fruit  in  its  uses,  aptly  called  pie-plant.  Its  acid 
is  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  its  medicinal  qualities 
are  of  considerable  value  to  the  system. 

Baked  Pie-Plant. — As  a  variation  from  the  ordinary 
stewed  sauce  made  from  this  vegetable,  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Wash  and  slice  the  stems  as  for  stewing  and  put 
into  an  earthen  or  granite  baking  dish  with  alternate 
sprinklings  of  sugar,  and  a  very  little  water,  only 
enough  to  keep  it  from  burning  before  the  juice  starts. 
Bake  it  in  the  oven  until  very  tender,  and  it  will  be 
found  a  much  richer  sauce  than  that  made  by  stewing. 

Rhubarb  Short-Cake. — Split  the  short-cake — an  or¬ 
dinary  cream  biscuit  is  nice  for  this  use — butter  it 
liberally  and  spread  with  the  baked  sauce.  Serve  with 
sweetened  cream. 

Cottage  Pudding. — Bake  a  nice  plain  cake  in  layers, 
spread  with  the  sauce,  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 
This  is  very  nice. 

Rhubarb  Pie. — For  pies,  it  is  best  to  cover  the 
sliced  pie-plant  with  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  a  few 
minutes,  then  drain  carefully.  Line  pie  plates  with 
pastry,  fill  with  the  vegetable,  sweeten  very  gener¬ 
ously,  sprinkle  with  flour  and  cover  with  a  second 
crust.  These  pies  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  cool,  as 
the  crust  begins  to  soak  and  become  soggy  very 
soon.  A  pretty  as  well  as  palatable  pie  or  tart  may 
be  made  by  baking  pastry  shells,  filling  them  with 
baked  rhubarb  and  covering  with  a  meringue.  Put 
them  in  the  oven  till  the  meringue  has  set. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. — Wash  and  slice  the  stalks,  but  do 
not  remove  the  skin  ;  add  a  little  water,  and  boil  till 
very  tender.  Drain  through  a  jelly  cloth  without 
pressure.  Return  to  the  fire  and  boil  10  minutes;  then 
add  an  equal  weight  of  granulated  sugar  which  has 
been  previously  heated.  Try  the  jelly  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  by  dropping  a  little  on  a  cold  plate.  When  stiff 
enough,  remove  from  the  fire  and  pour  into  glasses. 
This  jelly  may  be  flavored  with  any  fruit  juice  or  ex¬ 
tract  and  so  varied  indefinitely. 

Canned  Rhubarb. — There  is  nothing  which  keeps  so 
easily  in  cans  as  rhubarb.  Fill  perfect  cans  with  the 
sliced  stalks,  crowding  them  down  firmly.  Put  the  cans 
in  a  cool  place  and  fill  with  cool  water,  and  leave  over 
night.  Examine  the  cans  the  next  day  and  see  that 
they  are  full  to  the  brim  ;  then  screw  on  the  tops  and 
treat  like  canned  fruit.  I  have  used  it  when  two  years 
old  which  was  as  nice  as  the  fresh  vegetable. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  rhubarb  wine,  and  acres  of  the  so-called  wine- 
plant  were  put  out.  The  industry  did  not  prove  profit¬ 
able  and  was  soon  abandoned.  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  juice  of  the 
plant  into  vinegar,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  might 
not  be  done,  if  it  was  properly  diluted.  Rain  water  is 
said  to  be  best  to  use  in  diluting  fruit  juices  when 
acetic  fermentation  is  desired.  It  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  express  the  juice  without  cooking  the 
fruit,  the  same  as  is  done  with  apples,  s.  A.  little. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

[The  reader  who  asked  for  rhubarb  recipes  desires 
authoritative  information  about  the  use  of  rhubarb  in 
making  vinegar.  Have  any  of  our  subscribers  had 
experience  in  this  line  ? — Ed.j 

OMNIBUS  WALL-POCKET. 

HAVE  the  most  convenient  one  that  I  ever  saw. 
This  is  the  way  to  make  it :  Procure  for  the  back 
a  half-inch  board  of  good  sound  timber  14  inches  wide 
and  3 X  feet  long,  which  will  be  long  enough  for  four 
pockets.  Cut  from  half-inch  lumber  eight  end  pieces 
the  length  of  the  longest  side  or  back,  nine  inches; 
of  the  bottom,  two  inches  ;  front,  seven  inches ;  top, 
four  inches.  Space  the  back  board  for  the  pockets, 
nail  these  end  pieces  to  the  back  board  by  driving  the 
nails  through  the  back  board  into  the  end  pieces.  Now 
cut  four  pieces  two  inches  wide  and  of  sufficient  length 
(14  inches,  less  the  thickness  of  the  two  ends)  to  fit  in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  end  pieces,  for  bottoms  to  the 
pockets  ;  and  nail  through  the  end  pieces  into  the  ends 
of  the  strips. 

Now  from  tliree-eighths  inch  stuff  cut  eight  strips 
two  inches  wide  and  fourteen  inches  long  ;  nail  these 
on  to  the  fronts  of  the  end  pieces,  one  at  the  top  and 
one  at  the  bottom,  making  the  fronts  of  the  pockets. 
They  are  pretty  made  of  any  kind  of  wood  finished  in 
the  grain,  and  can  be  done  in  this  way :  sandpaper 
very  smooth  and  apply  three  coats  of  hard  oil,  allowing 
it  to  become  dry  between  each  two  coats.  The  white 


wood  cases  that  one’s  grocer  receives  filled  with  three 
paper  boxes  of  soda  crackers  cut  up  very  nicely,  and 
can  be  bought  for  20  cents  each.  When  the  wall  pocket 
is  finished,  fasten  it  to  the  wall  with  screws.  Round- 
headed  nails  or  screws  make  a  nice  finish  for  fasten¬ 
ing  the  front  strips.  e.  k.  terry. 

IS  ARBOR  DAY  WORTH  OUR  WHILE? 

T  never  rains  roses  ;  when  we  want  roses,  we  must 
plant  more  trees,”  said  George  Eliot. 

Yet,  so  far  as  the  far-reaching  purposes  of  Arbor 
Day  are  concerned,  Garden  and  Forest  is  convinced 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  we  plant  trees,  but  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  how  we  plant  them.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  teaching  of  the  children  in  connection 
with  Arbor  Day  should  begin  with  an  object  lesson  in 
the  proper  method  of  planting  trees.  This  it  outlines 
thus  : 

“  In  order  to  plant  them  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
ground  should  have  been  prepared  last  fall.  The  holes 
to  receive  the  roots  should  have  been  dug  wide  and 
deep  and  the  ground  shoveled  back  again  and  left  for 
the  winter  to  settle,  and  in  the  center  of  this  a  fresh 
excavation  should  be  made  large  enough  to  receive 
the  roots  in  their  natural  position,  and  about  them  the 
fine  earth  should  be  carefully  sifted  and  rammed  down 
tightly,  so  that  the  roots  and  the  earth  should  come 
into  the  closest  contact.” 

Another  sensible  suggestion  is  that  it  be  made  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  the  day  to  examine  all  trees  pre¬ 
viously  planted,  and  report  on  their  condition.  This 
will  be  pretty  certain  to  show  whether  the  enthusiasm 
which  accompanied  the  setting  of  the  trees  has  been 
fostered,  or  whether  it  has  been  genuine,  because  the 
tree  will  show  whether  its  growth  has  been  fostered 
by  proper  care  after  the  initial  work. 

There  have  been  numerous  queries  of  late  as  to  how 
many  of  our  people,  how  large  a  proportion  of  them, 
really  love  trees;  some  have  not  hesitatated  to  say  that 
no  one  will  ever  truly  love  trees  who  has  not  had  his 
attention  fixed  on  them  in  childhood  ;  whose  love  for 
them  has  not  grown  as  he  himself  has  grown,  and  sent 
its  roots  down  into  the  very  depths  of  his  nature.  The 
money  value  of  a  standing  tree  even  is  a  thing  not 
often  enough  considered.  In  many  a  suburban  place, 
a  building  lot  with  one  handsome  tree  is  considered  to 
be  worth  $25  to  $50  more  than  its  treeless  neighbor. 

The  periodical  above  quoted  goes  so  far  as  to  found 
our  possible  forest  policy  on  the  well  or  ill  done  work 
of  Arbor  Day,  asserting  : 

“We  shall  never  have  a  national  forest  policy  that 
is  of  any  value  until  every  farmer  in  the  country  has 
been  instructed  from  his  youth  up  in  the  care  of  his 
wood  lot,  and  every  dweller  in  town  has  been  brought 
in  the  same  way  to  have  a  life-long  interest  in  the  care 
of  trees  along  the  public  highway.” 

With  this  broad  view  of  the  value  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  Arbor  Day,  it  is  urged  that  it  be  not  thought 
sufficient  to  obtain  any  man  who  can  talk  fluently  to 
add  his  voice  to  the  Arbor  Day  exercises;  but  that  men 
who  love  trees,  and  who  can  turn  every  sentiment 
and  act  of  the  day  to  good  account  in  implanting  that 
love  in  childish  hearts,  in  implanting  genuine,  loving 
enthusiasm  there,  shall  give  their  aid  to  this  cause. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  some  failures  to  make  the  most  in 
every  instance,  of  the  opportunities  of  Arbor  Day, 
that  it  is  believed  to  have  substantial  value  is  shown 
by  a  late  editorial  in  the  Sunday-School  Times.  We 
should  scarcely  expect  a  paper  of  thi*  class,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday-schools,  to 
turn  aside  to  discuss  Arbor  Day.  Yet  in  one  of  its 
most  practical  departments,  viz.,  “Ways  of  Working,” 
we  find  the  suggestion  that  the  Sunday-school  as  well 
as  the  day-school,  have  its  Arbor  Day  thus  set  forth  : 
“It  is  a  method  worth  the  consideration  of  many 
Sunday-schools,  the  setting  apart  of  a  day  upon  which 
the  children,  as  a  Sunday-school,  may  show  the  spirit 
of  Arbor  Day.  If  the  children  as  day-school  scholars 
have  enough  public  spirit  to  eDjoy  sharing  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  an  Arbor  Day  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  their  State,  and  if  they  gladly  beautify,  not  only 
their  own  door-yards,  but  the  public  parks,  the  village 
common,  and  even  the  roadsides,  an  appeal  to  them, 
as  Sunday-school  children,  to  beautify  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  their  own  home  church,  ought  to  meet  the 
heartiest  kind  of  a  response.  Perhaps,  also,  there 
will  be  the  grounds  of  the  rectory  or  parsonage,  which 
the  Sunday-school  will  have  particular  interest  in 
adorning.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  for  a  missionary 
spirit  to  show  attention  of  this  kind  to  other  people 
in  the  congregation,  or  to  neighboring  charitable 
institutions  and  homes.” 

All  this  tends  in  the  direction  of  implanting  in  the 
coming  generation  a  love  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  a 
habit  of  daily  observation  of  their  beauties,  to  which 
the  present  generation  i9  a  dull-minded  stranger.  It 
is  really  almost  adding  a  new  faculty  to  the  minds  of 
our  children  ;  a  faculty  which,  developed  from  youth, 
will  give  joy  throughout  the  whole  life.  This  is 
indeed  well  worth  our  best  efforts. 


SOME  BANK  ACCOUNTS. 

SEE  a  family  who  commenced  life  nearly  30  years 
ago  with  a  small  farm  worth  $430  then.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  they  welcomed  a  baby  boy,  and  later 
another,  a  little  girl,  and  still  another  boy.  Feeling 
that  these  children  would  need  to  depend  on  them¬ 
selves,  the  first  thing  was  to  educate  them.  To  that 
end  the  mother  often  lent  a  hand  at  outside  work, 
where  a  child  must  be  kept  from  school  if  she  did  not. 
While  still  little  ones,  they  were  taught  to  work  ;  and 
a  few  pennies  for  picking  up  a  barrel  of  apples  made 
the  work  easier.  Then  they  picked  berries,  nuts,  kept 
a  few  hens,  and  had  a  patch  of  land  to  raise  whatever 
they  pleased.  As  they  grew  older,  they  found  outside 
work  during  vacations.  Early  in  life  they  began  to 
have  a  bank  account.  At  21  they  each  had  $1,000  at 
their  disposal,  and  were  ready  to  begin  their  life  work. 
The  oldest  is  a  mechanical  engineer ;  the  second  a 
farmer ;  the  third,  not  yet  21,  talks  of  a  future  hen 
farm.  The  daughter  is  a  successful  teacher  and  has 
also  learned  to  bank  part  of  her  income  against  a  time 
of  need.  The  parents  now  have  40  acres  instead  of 
six,  and  feel  that,  although  they  have  helped  their 
children  to  help  themselves,  they  will  be  depend¬ 
ent  on  them  only  for  love  and  filial  care  as  they  advance 
in  life.  I  see  other  boys — whose  parents  lived  much 
less  frugally  all  these  30  years — commencing  at  21  to 
save  the  first  dollar  that  they  can  call  their  own,  and 
I  think  if  parents  could  only  see  what  their  children 
could  accomplish  by  littles  through  childhood  and 
youth,  they  would  gladly  give  them  a  better  chance. 

a  farmer’s  wife. 

Heliotrope  In  Millinery. — Especially  perhaps  in  con¬ 
nection  with  millinery,  does  each  large  city  firm 
strive  for  striking  or  unique  attractions.  More  attrac¬ 
tive  perhaps  than  anything  else  in  New  York  show 
windows  just  now  (judging  from  the  crowds  of  women 
constantly  before  it)  is  the  heliotrope  window  of  a 
large  importing  firm  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  dis¬ 
trict.  “  Heliotrope,”  be  it  known,  ranges  in  tone 
from  palest  mauve  and  lilac  to  true  heliotrope  and 
royal  purple.  In  this  heliotrope  window  are  ribbons, 
and  plumes,  and  aigrettes  all  in  deep  purple;  there  are 
enameled  pins  of  the  sort  known  to  our  grand¬ 
mothers  ;  there  are  pansies  in  royal  purple  and  sweet 
peas  in  pink  and  mauve,  not  restricted  in  size  like  our 
garden  beauties,  but  three  inches  across  whenever 
the  milliner  chooses.  There  is  even  heliotrope  wheat. 
Strange  to  say,  the  only  thing  absent  is  clusters  of  the 
heliotrope  blossom.  Nothing  low  in  price,  or  common 
is  there,  and  it  looks  as  though  Madame  Haut  Ton  had 
fallen  upon  love  with  heliotrope.  Doubtless  this 
brave  showing  will  be  somewhat  lessened  in  effect 
when  abstracted  from  the  window,  piecemeal,  for  the 
bedeckment  of  women — lovely  in  theory,  but  often 
very  average  in  fact.  And  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
all  these  treasures  will  ever  again  appear  in  surround¬ 
ings  so  harmonious  and  beautiful  as  at  present.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  average  woman  cannot  wear  heliotrope 
harmoniously,  because  of  innate  defects  in  her  own 
permanent  color  furnishings,  both  physical  and  mental. 

The  Competitive  Papers. — It  is  always  tLe  last  few  days 
devoted  to  any  competition  that  bring  in  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  articles;  yet  we  are  almost  ready  to 
believe  that  our  young  people  are  noFso  quick  as  their 
parents  to  grasp  such  opportunities.  At  the  date  of 
the  present  writing,  only  three  days  before  the  close 
of  the  competition  on  “  Why  I  Love  the  Farm  ?”  and 
“  The  Eldest  Daughter,”  we  have  fewer  papers  in 
hand  than  in  any  previous  competition.  This  fact 
may  be  of  encouragement  to  some  of  those  who  have 
entered,  as,  generally  speaking,  the  fewer  the  papers 
the  better  the  chance  of  success.  Still,  we  hope  the 
last  three  days  may  change  the  face  of  affairs  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent;  at  present  it  is  pretty  nearly  an 
even  thing  between  the  two  topics.  No  papers  have 
been  examined  as  yet,  and  we  hope  our  young  folks 
will  try  to  have  patience.  There  must  necessarily  be 
some  two  or  three  weeks’  delay  between  the  receipt  of 
the  latest,  and  their  publication;  then,  after  the  pub¬ 
lication,  there  must  be  further  delay  while  receiving 
the  votes.  Still,  it  was  thought  that  this  method  of 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  papers  might  prove  the 
most  pleasing  to  all  concerned.  We  hope  that  our 
young  people  have  some  good  ideas  for  us  on  these 
topics,  as  they  are  important  ones. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  oried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clnng  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Look  Closer. — Some  of  our  friends  have 
not  even  yet  discovered  that  the  Open 
Eyes  offer  was  withdrawn  a  month  ago. 

Pine  Pillows. — Needles  from  the  White 
pine  tree,  besides  making  a  very  pleasant 
pillow,  have  also  curative  powers  for 
catarrhal  and  lung  troubles. 

For  Inflamed  Eyes. — When  troubled 
with  sore  or  inflamed  eyelids,  bathe 
with  warm  tea  in  which  a  very  little  alum 
has  been  dissolved.  A.  l.  w. 

Salt  for  Cleansing. — Dairy  farmers  who 
once  use  common  table  salt  to  cleanse 
their  milk  strainers  will  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  result.  n.  f. 

Smoked  Herring  Salad. — Harper’s  Bazar 
does  not  disdain  to  give  Mrs.  Parker’s 
recipe  for  smoked  herring  salad,  a  neat 
variation  in  the  use  of  this  cheap  relish. 
Put  the  crisp  leaves  of  a  head  of  lettuce 
in  a  salad-bowl ;  skin  and  remove  the 
bones  from  two  smoked  herrings ;  chop 
them  and  mix  with  the  lettuce ;  pour 
over  a  plain  salad  dressing  to  which  have 
been  added  the  chopped  whites  of  two 
hard-boiled  eggs.  The  dressing  will 
doubtless  be  made  with  the  use  of  the 
two  yolks. 

Training  In  the  Arts.— It  is  told  that 
Empress  Frederick  herself  designed  the 
brooches  which  Princess  Margarethe  gave 
to  the  four  young  ladies  of  noble  birth 
who  bore  her  train  at  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony.  The  brooches  were  of  white 
enamel,  in  the  form  of  marguerites, 
thickly  encrusted  with  diamonds,  the 
tip  of  each  petal  and  the  centers  of  the 
flowers  being  formed  by  rubies.  When 
empresses  and  queens  make  themselves 
proficient,  almost  to  a  woman,  in  one  or 
more  useful  arts,  shall  not  those  of  lower 
degree  gladly  follow  so  good  an  example? 

What  Wc  Could. — We  could  not  make 
garden  last  spring,  but  I  planted  a  space 
one  foot  wide  and  twelve  long  in  front  of 
a  lily  bed;  and  we  had  lettuce  and  radishes 
from  it  for  a  month,  and  transplanted 
enough  lettuce  to  supply  us  the  last  six 
weeks  of  summer.  From  a  cold-frame 
three  feet  by  six  I  transplanted  six  egg 
plants  and  25  each  of  celery,  cauliflower 
and  pepper  plants,  and  set  100  roots 
of  water  cress  in  a  shallow  stream.  The 
last  furrow  in  the  potato  patch,  10  rods 
long,  was  planted  with  onion  sets,  sum¬ 
mer  squashes,  cucumbers,  radishes,  let¬ 
tuce,  spinach,  peas  and  beans,  and  re¬ 
planted  as  they  were  used,  and  we  all 
agreed  that  we  had  never  had  so  many 
early  vegetables  as  from  these  small 
patches  of  ground  nor  found  them  so  ex¬ 
cellent.  M.  M. 

Social  Purity  Congress  at  Chicago.— 
Under  the  general  division  of  moral  and 
social  reform  topics,  which  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  June  in  the  congress  auxil¬ 
iaries  of  the  World's  Fair,  will  be  the 
International  Congress  on  Social  Purity, 
which  will  be  held  Friday  and  Saturday, 
June  2  and  3.  All  European  societies  for 
the  abolition  of  State  regulation  of  vice, 
all  Social  Purity  and  White  Cross  organ¬ 
izations  of  all  countries,  and  all  churches, 
philanthropic  and  rescue  associations  in 
sympathy  with  its  objects,  are  invited 
to  send  five  or  more  representatives. 
Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Frances 
E.  Willard,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mary 
A.  Livermore,  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown 


Two  Stepping  Stones 

to  consumption  are  ailments  we 
often  deem  trivial — a  cold  and 
a  cough.  Consumption  thus  ac¬ 
quired  is  rightly  termed  “  Con¬ 
sumption  from  neglect.” 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

not  only  stops  a  cold  but  it  is  re¬ 
markably  successful  where  the 
cough  has  become  deep  seated. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  the 
richest  of  fat-foods  yet 
the  easiest  fat  food  to 
take.  It  arrests  waste 
and  builds  up  healthy 
flesh. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Blackwell,  and  others.  No  formal  action 
will  be  taken  or  resolutions  adopted, 
except  by  unanimous  consent  of  accred¬ 
ited  representatives.  The  White  Cross 
work,  as  represented  in  England  and 
America,  will  be  considered.  Some  of 
thfc  topics  will  be  :  “  The  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  White  Cross  in  America,” 
by  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  De  Costa ;  “  The  White 
Cross  in  Great  Britain,”  “The  Supreme 
Need  of  the  White  Cross,”  “Single  Moral 
Standard  for  Men  and  Women,”  “  Wages 
and  Morality,”  “  White  Cross  in  Relation 
to  Other  Reforms,”  “Amusements  and 
Morals,”  etc. 

Ornamental  Shrubbery.— No  matter  how 
overworked  a  farmer’s  wife  may  be,  she 
is  desirous  that  her  door-yard  shall  pre¬ 
sent  an  attractive  appearance,  and  often 
spends  hours  that  should  be  devoted  to 
rest  in  cultivating  flower  beds.  I  am  far 
from  decrying  the  refining  influence  of 
such  sights;  but  when  health  is  so 
precious  and  rest  so  necessary  to  its  pres¬ 
ervation,  why  not  set  out  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubbery?  With  the  Mountain 
ash,  the  Flowering  Cornel,  some  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  evergreens  and 
the  hardier  palms,  a  yard  may  be  a  thing 
of  beauty,  though  there  may  not  be  in 
it  a  single  flower.  dora  v.  b. 

The  Hoop  Skirt  a  Joy. — “Down  with 
the  hoop  skirt !  ”  In  my  opinion  a  small 
hoop,  one  in  which  you  can  take  a  good 
easy  step,  is  the  most  comfortable  thing 
a  woman  can  wear,  and  I  wore  one  as 
long  as  it  could  be  had.  They  are  in¬ 
convenient  in  getting  into  carriages,  I 
know ;  but  that  is  only  one  moment’s 
bother  against  hours  of  comfort  gained 
by  their  use.  Think  how  much  less 
weight  of  skirts  one  needs  with  them, 
even  if  one’s  form  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
it  is  apt  to  be  in  these  degenerate  days, 

I  do  not  think  that  any  reason  for  liking 
to  walk  with  long,  full  skirts  writhing 
and  flapping  around  the  legs ;  and  if  the 
skirts  are  narrow  and  tied  back,  they 
are  still  worse.  I  never  did  wear  one  of 
those  very  large  hoops,  and  hope  the 
people  are  too  sensible  to  revive  that 
fashion,  but  a  small  hoop  is  neat,  pretty 
and  comfortable.  m.  l.  r.  p. 


the  outside  on  this  lining,  putting  a  box 
plait  in  the  center  of  each  side,  sewing 
around  three  sides,  leaving  one  side  open, 
put  enough  cotton  (such  as  is  used  for 
ordinary  quilting  only  pull  it  apart  mak¬ 
ing  it  soft  and  fleecy)  into  this  opening 
until  it  takes  up  the  fullness  made  by 
the  plaits,  sew  up  the  fourth  side  as  the 
rest,  and  in  the  center  of  the  square 
work  the  cotton  away  a  little  making  it 
puff  up  all  around,  and  securely  sew  a 
bunch  of  zephyr  which  has  been  wound 
around  the  finger.  Sew  the  squares  to¬ 
gether  in  strips  the  length  of  the  quilt, 
alternating  light  and  dark,  then  sew  the 
strips  together.  It  is  better  to  make  all 
the  squares  before  sewing  in  strips,  as  it 
requires  watching  to  mix  them  nicely. 
Finish  by  lining,  taking  an  occasional 
stitch  through  to  keep  it  in  place.  A 
handsomer  one  could  be  made  of  silk  or 
satin  in  the  same  way,  substituting 
embroidery  silk  for  zephyr.  A.  H.  b. 

A  quick  dessert  for  baking  day  is  made 
by  preparing  at  the  last  kneading  of  your 
bread  dough,  as  many  rather  large  bis¬ 
cuits  as  there  are  members  in  the  family. 
Let  them  rise  as  for  baking  and  an  hour 
before  dinner  place  in  the  steamer.  At 
dinner  split  open,  butter  and  spread  with 
jelly  or  any  kind  of  canned  or  fresh  fruit 
and  eat  with  cream  and  sugar,  e.  c.  g. 


lw  you  name  TH*  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  yon 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  repllea  and  right 
treatment. 


To  Restore 

hair  which 
has  become  thin, 
and  keep  the  scalp 
clean  and  healthy,  use 

AyER’S 

HAIR  VIGOR 


Pin  Money. — In  April  I  bought  two 
papers  of  sage  seed,  costing  10  cents,  and, 
after  preparing  thoroughly  a  bed  in  the 
garden,  I  sowed  the  seed  in  rows  a  foot 
apart,  placing  each  seed  about  six  inches 
from  the  next,  and  covering  with  half  an 
inch  of  earth.  In  four  weeks  the  young 
plants  were  just  above  the  ground,  but 
the  weeds  were  quite  large  and  had  to  be 
taken  out  with  care.  The  plants  grew 
rapidly,  with  a  little  help  from  a  pail 
of  dirt  from  the  hen-house.  During 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  fall  I 
picked  the  leaves  carefully  twice  a  month, 
and  dried  them  in  the  shade.  I  have  sold 
two  pounds  to  our  butcher  for  SI,  and 
have  two  pounds  for  my  own  use,  besides 
having  all  the  plants  for  another  year’s 
growth.  This  has  been  very  little  trou¬ 
ble,  as  I  used  a  low  chair  to  sit  in  while 
picking  the  leaves.  I  shall  engage  in  the 
business  more  extensively  another  sum¬ 
mer,  as  it  furnishes  a  little  pin  money 
and  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  a  l.  w. 

A  Year's  Supply  of  Groceries.— We  have 
a  large  orchard  and  sell  our  good  apples 
barreled,  as  we  are  near  a  good  market. 
This  leaves  a  lot  of  poorer  fruit  which 
many  people  would  sell  for  cider,  or 
feed  to  the  stock.  We,  however,  put  it 
in  an  apple  cellar  and  leave  it  there  till 
the  ground  is  frozen,  when  out-door 
work  must  cease.  We  have  an  evapor¬ 
ating  machine  and  good  parer  which 
the  man  of  the  house  runs.  The  cutting 
is  done  by  his  wife,  while  the  trays  are 
laid  and  the  machine  tended — that  is, 
the  fire  kept,  sulphur  put  in,  and  the 
trays  put  in  and  taken  out — by  one  or 
two  children,  according  to  their  size. 
Three  barrels  of  green  apples  may  be 
dried  every  day,  making  about  60  pounds 
of  evaporated  fruit.  Late  in  the  winter 
this  is  takpn  to  our  nearest  market  and 
exchanged  for  a  barrel  of  sugar,  several 
barrels  of  flour  and  other  small  groceries 
as  required  for  the  ensuing  year.  One 
word  of  warning  :  Don’t  get  too  much 
soap,  Oh  !  “  Man  of  the  House,”  as  that 
is  what  all  grocers  are  the  most  anxious 
to  sell !  H.  E.  D. 

Another  Comfort. — A  nice  way  to  utilize 
odd  pieces  of  worsted  goods  is  to  make 
them  into  a  comfort  as  follows  :  Cut  the 
material  into  pieces  four  inches  square 
with  a  smaller  lining  of  gingham  or  any 
odd  goods  three  inches  square.  Baste 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best,-~Adu. 


It  prevents  the  hair 
from  falling  out 
or  turning  gray. 

The  best 

Dressing 


•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  wheth- 
“erfrom  excess  of  work  of  mind  or™ 

•  body  or  exposure  in  malarial  regions,  A 
will  find  Tutt’g  Pills  the  most  genial  U 
restorative  ever  offered  the  invalid. 

•  ••••••«•• 


40  Acre  Apple  Orchard. 

FOR  SALE. 

In  Vernon  Co.,  Mo.  Choice  winter  varieties.  Im¬ 
provements  good.  Convenient  to  market.  Terms, 
easy.  A  bargain.  Address 

BIRDSEYE  &  HARRIS,  Nevada,  Mo. 


-  FOSTITE  - 

PREVENTS 

Mildew  and  Black  Rot 

—  ow  — 

CRAPES,  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Book  sent  on  application  to 
C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  3  Coentles  Slip,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Swamp  Rose,  Rural  N ew-Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe 
Seedlings  and  otner  new  and  leading  varieties,  very 
cheap.  Address  for  price, 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES.— Burpee’s  E.  Early,  E.  Vaughan,  $4 
per  bbl.  Many  others  cheaper.  Wholesale  list 
free.  GEORGE  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SHE. 


—Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2f  Potatoes. 
81.25  per  bushel;  13.50  per  barrel. 
J.  BUTLER,  Everettstown,  N.  J. 


WALL  PAPERS 

The  most  complete  set  of  samples  and  instructions 
how  to  paper  sent  FREE  for  8  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  tne  U.  S. 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing. 
CH AS.  M.K.  KILLEN,614 & 616  So. 20th  St.  Phila. 


WHY  PAY  DEALER’S  PROFIT? 

it1)  7R  ^uys  a  White  Reed  Haby  Carriage,  freight 
I  J  prepaid,  shipped  on  10  days’  trial.  Latest 
design  and  style.  Perfect,  reliable  and  finely  finished. 
Nothing  but  the  best  material  used  and  warranted  for  3 
|  YEARS.  We  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business 
^  many  years,  and  are  reliable  and  responsible  :  make  and 
-Vie  11  nothing  but  what  we  can  guarantee  as  represented, quote 
^lowest  factory  yrief.  Writs  to-day  for  our  large  free  cat- 
_  alogus,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO..  340  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 


Would  you  rather  buy  lamp- 
chimneys,  one  a  week  the 
year  round,  or  one  that  lasts 
till  some  accident  breaks  it? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass," 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it?  and  what  does  k  coat  f 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how  much.  It 
costa  more  than  common  glass ;  and  may  be,  he 
thinks  tough  glass  isn’t  good  for  bis  business. 

Pittsburgh.  Gbo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


T  EATHER  Wants  oil  in- 
1—/  side,  not  outside.  Vacu¬ 
um  Leather  Oil  penetrates, 
lubricates  the  fibres,  keeps 
them  from  wearing,  and  soft ; 
25c,  and  your  money  back  if 
you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool-on  swob  and  book  — 
How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather— both  free  at  the 
store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 

The  Seventh  Year’s 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  It  In  the  past. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  Send  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


100,000  Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale 

Sixteen  best  varieties.  Six  acres  In  fruiting.  Send 
for  Price-list.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakevlow  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


a  1854. -Established  39  Years.-I893. 

I  HEM  STEEL 

\Jf  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  he  the 

BEST  made:. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shel/ers, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

II.  $.  WIND  EN6INE&PUMPC0 

11.  Btver  St..  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  beat  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  U»a 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLER  A  FARRINGTON. 

Tanghannook  Falls,  N.  T 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


ROOFING 

direct  to  YOO  [.at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 
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ELASTICITY 


Is  the  most  important  feature  In  a  smooth  wire  fence. 
Those  who  dispute  this  have  never  tried  our  Colled 
Spring  article,  or  they  are  interested  in  some  non- 
elastic  fence.  If  you  want  facts  about  elastic  fences 
go  to  those  who  know,  or  try  It  yourself  on  a 
guarantee. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  PagecWlre  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd.. 
Walkervllle,  Ontario, 


3o8 
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A  MOVE  TO  LARGER  OFFICES. 

When  we  moved  our  offices  into  the 
great  and  most  convenient  Times  Build 
ing,  three  years  ago,  we  thought  the 
move  would  he  virtually  permanent,  but 
the  rapidly  growing  circulation  of  The 
Rural  NEW-YoRKKRand  American  Gar¬ 
dening,  and  the  Development  of  the 
Book  Department,  have  long  made  the 
offices  too  small  for  our  needs,  and  we 
have  rented  large  and  commodious  offices 
in  the  new  Scott  &  Bowne  Building, 
which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Cham 
hers,  Pearl,  Rose  and  Madison  Streets. 
The  location  is  central,  being  but  a  few 
blocks  distant  from  the  City  Hall  and 
Franklin  Square  stations  of  the  elevated 
railroad,  and  the  Chambers  and  Pearl 
street  lines  of  horse  cars  pass  the  door. 
For  convenience,  we  designate  the  loca¬ 
tion  as  “Cor  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.” 
In  these  more  roomy  offices  we  shall  be 
able  to  dispatch  our  work  with  greater 
speed  and  promptness.  Our  friends  will 
ever  be  cordially  v  elcome  in  the  new 
quarters  of  The  Rural  Publishing  Co. 


Home;  or - ? 

This  Is  just  now  a  seasonable  and  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  for  many.  The  “cold  ”  of  the  autumn  has  de¬ 
veloped  Into  disease.  Business  or  society — the  win¬ 
ter’s  confinement,  or  Its  weather,  has  made  them 
weak  and  depressed.  The  family  physician  looks 
grave,  and  finally  says  a  change  of  air  Is  “  the  only 
thing.”  Where  shall  It  be  ?  The  Seashore,  the 
Mountains,  the  South,  all  have  their  features,  but 
Home,  sweet  home,  has  comforts  of  its  own— not  to 
be  found  In  the  world  elsewhere. 

Exile  In  health  is  bad  enough,  but  exile  In  sickness 
who  can  fully  describe  ?  Then  the  matter  of  great 
expense  often  makes,  for  many,  the  full  cup  of  trou¬ 
ble  to  overflow. 

To  any  such,  reluctant  to  go  away,  we  would  say, 
Investigate  what  science  and  skill  can  do  for  you 
right  where  you  aTe.  The  Home  Treatment  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen  will  give  you  a  change  of  air  In  your 
own  room.  Their  Compound  Oxygen  Is  richest  air, 
charged  with  magnetism,  full  of  ozone— life  for  the 
lungs,  blood  and  nerves;  not  a  drug  to  tax  the  weak 
system. 

The  supply  will  last  from  two  to  three  months.  It 
carries  with  It  the  ad  vice  of  expert  phy  Btclars  for  that 
period  without  extra  charge.  For  twenty-three 
years,  and  In  ever-wldenlngclrcles,  this  has  restored 
sick  and  run-down  people  at  their  own  homes. 

Before  you  go  away,  remember  that  If  a  change  of 
air  will  benefit  you,  It  can  be  had  where  you  are;  If 
relief  and  ease  are  only  possible,  you  can  get  them  a 
home,  where  they  will  be  relief  Indeed. 

Write  for  particulars  to  Dus.  StarkeVA  Pai.en, 
1529  Arch  St.,  Phl'adelphla,  or  Chicago,  Sar,  Fran¬ 
cisco,  New  York,  and  Toronto,  Ont.— Adv. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  Francis  Shaw,  Wavland,  Mass.,  has  some 
of  the  very  best  Guernsey  blood  In  the  country  In 
his  herd.  Ills  advertisement.  In  which  he  offers 
some  choice  Individuals  for  sale.  Is  on  the  stock 
page. 

The  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co..  Boston.  Mass.,  want  to 
send  their  catalogue  to  farmers  and  gardeners  who 
apply  for  It.  The  cut  In  their  ad  vprttsement  Is  taken 
from  a  plate  of  onions  grown  by  Mr.  Robert  Niven, 
Providence.  R.  I.,  a  frequent  contributor  to  The 
RURAL. 

Thorburn  &  Co. ,15  John  Street,  N.  Y.— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  bulbs  of  all  kinds.  Among  them  we  would 
specially  call  attention  to  the  new  hvbrld  gladiolus 
called  “  Cbildsl.”  The  spikes  of  bloom  are  often  two 
feet  In  length,  and  every  color  among  gladioli  Is 
represented,  ns  well  as  others  not  before  known,  such 
as  various  shades  of  blue,  “smoky  grays  nnd  purple- 
blacks  ”  Thorburn  &  Co.  are  the  first  to  offer  seeds 
of  the  Weeping  spruce  of  California— Plcea  Brewer- 
iana  Seeds  of  the  Japan  Ginkgo;  Juglans  Sleboldll 
and  Cerctdlphyllum  Japonlcum  are  also  offered. 

Potash  in  Agriculture.— This  is  the  title  of  an 
Interesting  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  German  Kail 
Works.  93-99  Nassau  Street.  New  York.  The  object 
of  the  pamphlet  Is  to  show  that  potash  Is  necessary 
to  the  successful  growth  of  crops  and  also  to  point 
out  the  most  economical  forms  for  use.  It  Is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  reliable  experiments  made  at  experiment 
stations  and  on  private  farms  to  ask  different  soils 
which  element  was  lacking.  An  excellent  discussion 
of  the  profit  In  using  kalnlt  instead  of  plaster  as  an 
absorbent  in  stables  Is  given  in  the  book.  Every 
farmer  should  read  it,  by  all  means. 

We  have  never  seen  a  betterarrangement  for  keep¬ 
ing  cows  and  stables  clean  than  that  employed  at 
The  Old  Brick  at  ltoslyn,  N.  Y  TTere  the  drop  be¬ 
hind  the  cows  is  about  four  feet  wide  and  two  or 
three  deep.  It  Is  covered  with  narrow  slats,  set  a 
little  apart  so  that  the  droppings  and  liquid  manure 
fall  through,  leaving  the  floor  perfectly  dry  and 
clean.  The  drop  is  water-tight,  so  that  there  Is  no 
waste.  Its  covering  Is  easily  removed  so  that  It  can 
be  cleaned  as  often  as  desired.  Stewart  Bros.,  Lake 
View,  Erie  Countv,  N.  Y.,  make  a  business  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  material  for  this  drop  and  floor,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  Information  In  regard  to  it 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 
Be  Timely. 

Still  these  untimely  queries;  still  we  prefer  to  get 
them  months  ahead  of  the  proper  season  than  a  week 
behind.  One  reader  wishes  to  know  the  best  method 
of  keeping  cabbage  all  winter,  and  another  bow  to 
put  down  cucumber  pickles.  These  queries  will  be 
preserved  and  answered  In  their  proper  season,  sev¬ 
eral  months  hence.  We  mention  them  here  that  our 
friends  tuav  know  why  they  are  not  answered  at 
once.  Send  on  the  queries. 

To  what  asylum  or  Institution  can  I  write  in  New 
York  to  secure  an  elderly  woman  to  have  a  home  In 
my  family  and  look  after  the  house?  She  would 
have  a  good  home  as  long  as  she  lived.  H.  k.  r. 

Ulster  County.  N.  Y. 

AN8.— The  problem  of  securing  farm  help  from  the 
cities— both  indoors  and  out— Is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  solution  of  any  that  confronts  the  farmer. 
There  are  In  our  cities  thousands  of  bard-worklng 
men  and  women  who  are  barely  able  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Ohe 
would  naturally  suppose  that  these  people  would  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  at  least  a  comfort¬ 
able  home  In  the  country,  but  the  fact  Is  that  most 
of  them  would  rather  starve  In  the  city  than  to  live 
In  the  country.  Another  class  of  persons  Isn’t  worth 
the  room  occupied  as  workers.  As  for  help  from 
among  the  Immigrants,  there  are  very  few  arriving 
here  at  present,  and  the  best  of  these  go  right  through 
to  the  West.  AH  kinds  of  domestic  help  are  very 
scarce  In  this  city  at  present.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  beeira  to  Chicago,  and  many  reople  here  find 
It  lmpossible  to  secure  needed  help.  We  know  of  no 
Institution  that  we  would  feel  like  recommending  to 
our  friends.  Perhaps  the  better  way  would  be  to  In¬ 
sert  a  small  advertisement  lr,  some  paper  or  papers. 

Kindly  publish  a  description  of  the  Carman  grape. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans. — T.  V.  Munson,  the  originator,  says  of  this 
grape  that  It  bears  beautiful  conical  clusters,  six 
Inches  long,  compact  and  symmetrical  slightly  shoul¬ 
dered  The  berries  are  medium-large,  round,  shin¬ 
ing  black  with  light  purple  Hoom,  adhering  very 
firmly  to  the  stems  after  long  shipment  and  much 
handling.  Skin  thin,  but  tenacious;  pulp  a  little 
tough,  but  parting  freely  from  the  seeds,  which  are 
medium  large,  two  to  four  to  the  berry.  Flavor  pure, 
rich,  sprlghtlv  and  sound  to  the  center.  A  grape  of 
high  character,  and  sure  to  be  popular  wherever  It 
can  be  successfully  grown. 

I  have  about  30.000,  one-year  old  Palmetto  as¬ 
paragus  roots,  that  have  sprouted  and  are  now  six 
Inches  aboveground:  Is  It  too  late  to  plant  them 
out?  My  land  Is  all  marked  ont  4  x  4  feet  and  If  I 
had  better  wait  until  the  fall  I  will  plant  corn. 

Northampton  County,  Va.  w.  k.  r. 

AN8. — They  may  probably  be  transplanted,  but 
with  such  a  start,  the  growth  would  be  so  checked 
that  there  would  be  no  advantage  In  setting  them 
this  spring  We  think  vor  would  be  the  gainer  in 
the  end  by  leaving  them  until  fall,  and  then  trans¬ 
planting.  ’  Yon  might  settle  the  matter  by  a  trial 
with  a  few. 

What  variety  of  cucumber  Is  best  for  pickling  for 
market?  F.  H. 

New  York. 

ANS  — Green  Prolific  is  good,  probably  as  good  as 
any  Long  Green  and  Improved  Long  Green  Prick¬ 
ly  are  also  good.  Boston  Pickling  nnd  Chicago 
Pickling  are  favorites  in  the  respective  cities  that 
give  them  their  names.  Which  Is  best  we  don’t  pre¬ 
tend  to  know. 

Can  The  Rural  recommend  anyvarletvof  early 
sweet  corn  that  will  not  be  so  seriously  affected  by 
smut  as  the  Cory,  and  the  Marblehead  ?  j.  R. 

Nutley.  N.  J. 

ANS.— .Tames  J  IT.  Gregory  &  Son.  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  recommend  Lackey’s  Early  Sweet  as  being 
superior  t''  these  In  this  respect,  and  also  as  being 
sweeter.  Send  for  their  catalogue.  A  test  on  your 
soli  will  determine  The  location  often  has  much 
to  do  with  the  tendency  of  corn  to  smut. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tki  Bubal. 


As  a  simple,  yet  effective, 
remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  stand  first 
in  public  favor  and  confidence. 
They  are  everywhere  known  as 
an  old  and  reliable  article. 
Sold  only  in  boxes,  25  cents. 


fast  selling  articles.  Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick. 
Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  (512,  Holly,  Mich. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  tve  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
lieuduclie,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  Blood, 

and  ail  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCK. 

SU  0  r  U  rnnnT  100  Park  Place,  N.  F. 
.  H.  U  L.  R.  lIlUu  I  ,Pn4iH  C«ulnt«a  Euikuti. 

Rsfibinoi:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


?Why  is  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  best  paint? 
Because  it  will  outlast  all  other  paints,  give  a 
handsomer  finish,  better  protection  to  the  wood, 
•  and  the  first  cost  will  be  less. 

If  Barytes  and  other  adulterants  of  white 
lead  are  “just  as  good”  as  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  why  are  all  the 
adulterated  white  leads  always  branded  Pure,  or  “  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  ?” 
This  Barytes  is  a  heavy  white  powder  (ground  stone),  having  the  appearance 
of  white  lead,  worthless  as  a  paint,  costing  only  about  a  cent  a  pound,  and  is 
only  used  to  cheapen  the  mixture. 

What  shoddy  is  to  cloth,  Barytes  is  to  paint.  Be  careful  to  use  only 
old  and  standard  brands  of 


Strictly  Pure  A/Vhite  Lead 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“  ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“COLLIER”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ’’  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


are  strictly  pure,  “  Old  Dutch”  process  brands,  established  by  a  lifetime  of  use. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors  with 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 


For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


LEGGETT’S  PARIS  GREEN  CUN 


distributes  Paris  Green,  London 
Purple,  Hellebore,  or  any 
dry  powder  In  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired.  By  turning 
the  crank  a  volume  of 
powder  Is  forced  through 
the  tube,  and  envelopes 
the  plant  bush  or  tree  In 
a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is 
simple,  durable  and 
cheap.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Price,  $6. 


LECCETT  BROS.,  301  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


POTASH  SALTS  ARE  NECESSARY 

to  produce  large  crops  of  good  quality. 

High  and  Los  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Muriate  of  Potash  and  Kainit 

Kalnlt  preserves  stable  manure  and  enhances  Its  value. 

For  Information  and  pamphlets  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93-99  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Why  not  consider 

The  advantages  Albemarle  Co.,  Va..  offers  to 
home-seekers  ?  Mild,  healthful  climate;  no 
blizzards  nor  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Churches 
of  all  kinds.  Educational  center  of  the  South. 
We  have  bargains  In  beautiful  homes  in  town, 
and  fertile,  well-watered  farms.  Unexcelled 
for  fruit  and  stock.  Good  markets  We  cannot 
tell  It  all  here,  so  write  us.  We’ll  answer 
promptly. 

H.  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

405  K.  Market  St.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE.— Two  Beautiful  CLEVE¬ 
LAND  BAY  STALLIONS,  4  years  old,  the  Sons  of 
Sportsman  299.  the  most  famous  C-  B.  sire— 1500  each. 
In  go  od  locality,  will  more  than  nay  for  themselves 
In  one  season.  Also,  PUKE-BRED  COLTS,  from 
Imp.  d  ams,  by  Newon  and  Reform,  at  $290  to  $300. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ICDCCV  POUIC  Of  STOKE  POGIS  BLOOI)- 
JCnOC  1  UUnO  from  tested  dams.  Young  Bulb 
from  dam  by  Stoke  Pogls  5th;  Heifer  and  Bull 
Calves;  a  Cow  by  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogls.  and  one  by  the 
son  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert. 

J.  F.  GULLIVER,  Andover,  Mass. 


CHEAP  VIRGINIA  STOCK  FARM. 

1,016  acres  for  $4,500  ;  good  land,  300  In  original 
hardwood  timber;  good  buildings  of  all  kinds;  near 
two  depots  and  navigable  river.  Mild  and  eminently 
healthy  climate  the  entire  year.  Splendidly  watered; 
much  fencing  and  bottom  land.  Good  society,  post- 
office,  churches,  schools,  one  mile.  Full  particulars. 

W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Va. 


NEW  BECKER 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  W ashing  M  achlnes  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Rural  Nbw-yorkkr. 


WHO?  WHY?  YOU? 

Break  your  head  upon  questions  you  have  no  facili¬ 
ties  to  answer.  No  matter  what  you  may  desire  to 
know,  address  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF 
GENERAL  INFORMATION,  cor.  N.  4th  St., 
Wood  and  York  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ten  cents  In  silver  or  stamps  will  Insure  reply. 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPEPTICS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  Me  ALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 


T3REED  to  the  WINNERS  — Glenover 

Chief  33216,  First-Prize  A.  J.  C.  C.  Bull  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  in  1892.  Coming  two  years  old.  Will  sell 
him  for  $100. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  □ 


rnp  Oil  C  —Scotch  Collie  Pups,  five  months  old. 
rUn  CALL.  They  are  pedigreed;  sire  and  dam 
are  from  Fordhook  Kennels  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.  Females.  $6;  dogs,  $10. 

CHARLES  LEPAGE,  Barre,  Vt. 


WANTED— Position  as  Manager  on  Farm  or 
Gentleman’s  place  by  a  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  man.  For  particulars  and  references  apply  to 
R.  D.  HEINEMANN,  Montmorencl,  8.  C. 


It  is  No  Trouble 

for  us  to  send  you  samples  of  Artistio  Wall  Paper. 
One  hundred  for  eight  cents.  Prices,  from  five  to 
fifty  cents  a  roll. 

K.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


»»-  RUMELY  m 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 

NGINES. 

Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

Write  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Fra*. 

M.  RUMELY  CO..  La  PORTE.  INfe 


mere  sirs  bh*  cafsot  sn  rang 

nlrCvIOU  DU  IT  FOB  TUB  BO«35v 
*  I O  Boy.  a  tU.00  laproTtd  Oxford  Bap®; 

Sewing  Machine  j  perfect  work!**  l  & 
able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  anlbsa^/ 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  »h»  1  a  test  lmpror," 
attachment*  free#  Each  machine  gnaranteed  foe  o 
▼ears.  Bar  direct  from  our  t  actory.and  mt«  deaiar 
_  *nd  agent*  profit.  Send  for  EB**  CATALO^ITi 
BJPU*  CUJLPAIX*  1>KJ»X  T  64  GHiCAtife  KUt 


DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos  Dixon  Oituriw.K  Co  .  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Latest  Novelty 

World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Playing  Cards,  consisting  of 
a  deck  of  53  cards,  viz.:  King,  Queen,  Jack  and  Spot 
cards.  On  the  face  of  each  card  Is  lithographed,  in 
seven  colors,  one  of  the  43  different  National,  Foreign 
and  State  buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair,  making  the 
most  beautiful  and  unique  deck  of  playing  cards 
ever  put  on  the  market — the  best  selling  novelty  yet 
produced.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  deck,  50  cts. 

FEAHM  <&  GO., 

191  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Beat  ever  Known.  WhoUsaL  tad  Retail. 

Agent*  Wanted  Every  wheat. 
Send  for  Circular*. 

&  E.  J.  KN0WLT0N, 

tu  Aitu  UiA' 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SAURY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week 
Monroe  Eraser  Mf’g  Co.,  X  175,  La  Crosse,  Wl>. 


RHEUMATISM. 


To  any  person 
su Bering  with 
i  RHEUMATISM 
in  any  form.  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  in  mv  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give ,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKHUBST,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


BICYCLE 


TO  AXYBOTOROTRI-  I 

under  18  year*  of agwwb'* #ill »or«  fori 
ua  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED.  | 
Soud  this  ady.  to  A.  CD  RT18  6  OO.. 
i  4BWL6T  Ul'lSCX  GiUUAvG,  Ui.  J 


HIIIII  Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
IRVIIlMto  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Ul  I  Will  DR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio, 


We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know  -Continued 

1.  When  should  peach  trees  ue  ti  tinmen  a  no  how  r 
2.  What  are  the  four  best  varieties  toi  Eastern  Long 
Island?  “Suffolk  county  woman.” 

Ans. — 1.  At  any  time  ot  tear  when  tney  need  it. 
Spring  is  the  best  time  to  remove  dead  wood,  weak 
and  Interfering  branches,  and  to  shorten  In  branches 
that  are  too  long.  Sometimes  in  the  growing  seuson 

Is  best  to  snorien  In  shoots  that  are  stretching  out 
beyond  their  rellows,  In  order  to  preserve  the  shape 
of  the  tree.  Judicious  shortening  lu  at  this  season 
Is  also  to  ue  recommended.  2.  We  can't  undertake 
to  say  which  are  best.  The  Crawfords,  Early  and 
Late,  are  good  TheCrosbey  is  highly  recommended 
by  many  growers.  Ulooe  is  highly  recommended  In 
some  localities;  ripens  about  with  Crawford's  Late. 
Mountain  Rose  Is  a  good,  early,  white  peach.  O.d- 
mixon  Free  is  a  medium  early  whlte-tleshed  peach  of 
good  quality.  The  Good,  a  late  white  peach,  Is  also 
highly  recommended. 

What  Is  the  formula  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  ? 

M.  S.  MCM. 

Ans  — There  are  several  formulas  used  by  differ¬ 
ent  parties.  A  good  one  is  as  lollows:  Dissolve 
six  pounds  sulphate  or  copper  In  two  gallons  hot 
water.  Add  It  gallons  cold  water.  Slake  lour  pounds 
of  quicklime  in  six  gallons  ot  water,  and  stir  thor¬ 
oughly  until  it  is  completely  mixed.  Four  tne  lime 
slowly  througu  a  strainer  into  the  mixture,  and  stir 
it  thoroughly.  Strain  through  line  gauze  before 
using,  to  prevent  clogging  the  spraying  machine. 
CJse  soon  after  mixing. 

I  have  a  held  of  rich  bottom  land  which  occasion¬ 
ally  overflows  during  the  high  water  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  usually  In  June;  the  water  sometimes  stays  on 
a  part  of  the  Held  several  days.  Would  it  injure 
asparagus  provided  the  water  did  not  come  over  it 
oftener  than  once  In  eight  or  ten  years  ?  Would  It  be 
advisable  to  plant  asparagus  on  this  Held  ?  M.  F 

Illinois. 

Ans.-  If  the  water  covers  the  growing  shoots  for 
several  days  at  a  time,  the  plants  would  be  likely  to 
be  Injured,  but  If  such  a  contingency  did  not  arise 
more  than  once  In  eight  or  ten  years,  we  would  be  In¬ 
clined  to  risk  it,  other  things  being  favorable. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural. 


DAIRY  appliances* 

Dairy 
Farm 


Sales  of 

Ashton’s 
Salt 

for  1S91  exceeded 
those  of  1890  by 
10,000  sacks,  224  pounds  each. 
Sales  for  1892,  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  brand. 

Plain  proof  of  its  increasing 
popularity.  Higher  in  price, 
too,  than  many  others. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
General  Agents  for  U.  S.  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHEESE. 

8tate  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored. 

fancy, .  11^012 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fancy . 119f@12 

Full  cream,  choice . ll$$@ll?g 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10$$@11)$ 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9  @]0)$ 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  9  @  9)$ 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Part  skims,  choice .  9  @  9)$ 

Part  skims,  prime .  7  @8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6)$@  8 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @6 

Full  skims .  1  @2 

Pennsylvania  skims .  )$@  1 

EGG8. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  16)$@— 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 16)$@16)$ 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime..  15)$@16W 

Duck . 20  @23 

Goose . 30  @35 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  00 

N.  Spy,  good  to  prime . 2  25@2  75 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy .  — @ 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy .  2  50@ 

Good  to  prime . 2  25@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl  . 2  00@2  50 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@3  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  25@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Roxbury  Russets,  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Russets,  common  to  fair . 2  00@225 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 3  00@5  00 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box . 3  00@3  50 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  25@2  75 

Bright  inferior  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Russet,  per  box . 1  50@2  50 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 400@600 

Strawberries,  Florida,  per  quart .  10@  25 

Charleston,  per  quart .  15@  25 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  12®  20 

NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Pennsylvania,  extras,  per  lb  ....30  @— 

Western,  separator,  extras . 30  @— 

Western,  flrst . 28  @29 

Western,  seconds . 26  @27 

Western,  third . 21  @25 

State  dairy,  half-fiikln  tubs,  extraj . 28)$@29)$ 

First . 27  @28 

Beconds . 25)$@26 

Thirds . —  @ — 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 25  @26 

Seconds . 22  @23 

Thirds  . 19  @20 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 23  @21 

Seconds . 20  @22 

Thirds . 18  @19 

Western  factory,  extras . 23  @24 

Firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 17  @18 

Rolls . 18  @23 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 6  00  @  9  00 

Havana .  —  @  — 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  00  @  2  50 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 180  @2  15 

German,  per  112-lb  sack .  75  @  1  60 

Florida,  per  bbl . 5  50  @  7  25 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75  @  3  25 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  50  @  2  75 

State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  ....2  00  @  2  50 

Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180  lbs  ..2  00  @  2  25 

Hebron,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk,  180  lbs... 2 00  @2  25 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  ..1  75  @  2  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 125  @  175 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 4  50  @  5  00 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 4  25  @  4  50 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  50  @  4  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  14  @  — 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb .  13)$  @  14 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Eastern,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Eastern . 125  @150 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  @  8)$ 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  18  @  — 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  36  @  60 

DRB88ED  POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . 13  @  15 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  light,  fancy....  45  @  50 

Phila.,  broilers,  average . 30  @  40 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 12)$@  13 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mich.,  per  lb . 12**@  13 

Western,  Inferior .  9  @10 

Old  roosters .  9)$@  10 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 22  @23 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 20  @  21 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 17  @19 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights . 16  @20 

Ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @18 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Western,  per  lb . 6  @10 

Squabs,  white,  large,  per  dot .  3  50@  4  00 

Dark  and  small,  per  doi .  2  50@  3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches.... 2  00@7  00 

Norfolk . 4  00@4  60 

North  Carolina . 2  00@4  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  25@1  50 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  20®  75 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  75 

Charleston . 2  5U@3  00 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  box . 2  00@6  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 2  00@3  00 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  5u 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  50 

Orange  County,  red . 1  25@1  50 

Bermuda,  per  crate  . 175®  — 

Havana,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  75@1  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Turnips. .  75®  80 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl .  75@100 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Beets,  per  crate .  75@1  00 

Peas,  per  orate .  16@2  00 

String  Beans,  per  orate . 1  00@2  50 
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IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

Thatgreen  cut  bone  is  tho  most 
economical  and  greatest  egt* 
producing  food  known. 


r  kl  MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER. 

31  Hyi/  Warranted  to  cut  green  bones 

71  8*"  meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 

I  1  fl  1  clog  or  difficulty,  or 

jULZjPl  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

U  catalogue  free  if  you  munc  this  paper 

fat.  Aug.  w.Tstsu.  F.  \V.  MANN,  Milford, Maas- 
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Boyd’s  System  of  Ripening  Cream. 

No  Invention  ot  late 
years  so  Important  to 
butter-makers  as  the 
l.oyd  K  i  |> li  i  ii  g 
Cream  >  at  and  Fer¬ 
menting  Cau  Thej 
save  time  and  labor  In 
the  dairy  23?”  One  at 
wholesale  «  here  there 
Is  no  agent.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantied.  Write 
for  rircular. 

JOHN  H'»Y  l>, 

199  Lake  St  ,  Chicago 


1 ;  K  h 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 
Xgaw  best  made.  Our  Four- 
Cornered,  Patent  Ta¬ 
sk  bular  Steel  Tower  Is  a 
winner  The  Strongest 
Tower  made.  Tanks  and 
Pumps  ot  all  descriptions.  ‘40 
years’  experience  In  the  Wind 
Mill  business. 

SMITH  &  POMEROY, 
Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


‘  BOYD'S 
cfuam'Vat 


CROP  AND  MARKEI  NOiES. 

Beans  are  unchanged. 

Hothouse  stuff  Is  being  laid  by. 

Skim  cheeses  are  dull  and  loner. 

Broilers  ure  soarce,  and  high-priced. 

The  few  sweet  potatoes  bring  good  prices. 

Prime  produce  produces  plump  pccketoooks. 

Asparagus  holds  up  well  under  heavy  arrivals 

Beets  come  from  Florida,  Bermuda  and  Cnarleston. 

Poor  produce— that  which  doesn’t  pay  the  freight. 

Southern  vegetables  are  becoming  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

Full  cream  cheeses  are  In  good  demand  at  lair 
prices. 

Florida  cabbages  rub  beads  with  those  from  Long 
Island. 

The  Norfolk  steamers  are  loaded  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

Southern  strawberries  are  already  being  resblpped 
from  this  city  to  Canada. 

Beeswax  sells  well  for  27  to  28)$  cents  for  Southern, 
and  26)$  to  27  for  Western. 

Foreign  potatoes  are  doing  better,  as  the  heavy 
surplus  is  well  cleaned  up. 

Oranges  of  good  quality  are  in  demand  at  higher 
prices.  Receipts  are  not  heavy. 

From  latest  reports,  the  winter  wheat  crop  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  lighter  than  that  of  last  year. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  nave  been  heavy,  but  the 
good  demand  has  kept  prices  lalriy  steady. 

Eggs  have  been  lower  inun  quotations,  which  are 
the  same  as  one  week  ago.  Goose  eggs  lower. 

Strawberries  are  plentiful  and  selling  well  at  the 
lower  quotations.  Many  are  coming  from  Nortn 
Carolina 

Dressed  poultry  has  been  In  light  demand,  but  as 
the  receipts  have  been  ditto,  prices  have  been  fairly 
well  sustained. 

Receipts  of  domestic  potatoes  are  considerable, 
but  demand  is  fair  and  prices  good  for  those  of  good 
quality.  Poor  ones  are  dull. 

What  Is  said  to  be  the  largest  graln^  fleet  that  ever 
left  Chicago  at  the  opening  of  navigation  staited 
east  last  week,  with  11,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  heavy,  but  the 
quality  of  most  of  them  has  been  poor,  and  suen  are 
neglected.  Choice  apples  are  In  good  demand. 

Dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  except  peaches,  and  the 
lowest  grades  of  apples,  cores,  skins  and  chops,  have 
slumped.  Trade  is  extremely  dull  at  quotations. 

Onions  are  in  large  supply  and  dull.  Domestic 
onions  have  been  rushed  In  In  large  quantities,  and 
Havana  and  Cuba  are  evidently  trying  to  glut  the 
market,  over  30,000  crates  having  come  within  a  few 
days. 

Butter  seems  a  slippery  customer  nowadays.  In 
regard  to  the  market  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says 
that  under  a  short  supply  of  dll  kinds  of  butter  and 
a  good  demand,  the  market  has  advanced  on  the 
more  Important  varieties  and  rules  firm  at  the  higher 
figures.  Strictly  extra  Western  creamery  cannot  be 
had  for  less  than  30  cents,  and  firsts  and  seconds 
have  advanced  in  proportion,  the  former  to  28  and  29 
cents,  and  the  latter  to  26  and  27  cents.  Receivers 
have  scarcely  enough  goods  with  which  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  regular  customers  and  outside  buyers 
in  need  of  butter  have  made  bids  even  above  quota¬ 
tions.  It  is  in  fact  wholly  a  sellers'  market,  but  the 
policy  generally  adopted  Is  a  conservative  one  and 
holders  avoid  pushing  prices  as  much  as  possible  at 
a  time  when  a  decline  cannot  be  far  off.  New  half- 
firkln  dairy  tubs  have  been.cleaned  out  at  a  range  of 
28)$  and  29  cents  for  fancy  lines,  and  in  Instances  a 
little  more  money  has  been  paid  for  fancy  selections. 
Best  Welsh  tubs  have  sold  at  27  and  28  cents.  A  car 
of  California  butter  has  been  selling  at  a  range  of 
25  and  27  cents,  exceptionally  high  prices  for  the 
goods  and  which  could  not  be  obtained  except  on  a 
market  like  the  one  we  are  now  experiencing. 


25  COLD  MEDALS 

MORF,  than  all  competitors  combined  can  boast  of.  Awe 
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IV •  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator  can  show 
a  record  of  as  tlioreug’U  and  complete  IJ^  “oWRcabimet 
skimming.  It  is  tho  only  apparatus  In  tho  World  jl  9  . 

that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi-  ”1  I 

metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  in  the  milk.  flfl.  Ifl 

It  lias  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per  H 

cent,  which  shows  It  to  be  without  a  peer.  j  In 

When  run  according  to  directions  it  is  absolutely  unapproacli- 
able  In  its  work.  MADE  IX  4  STYLES  and  10  SIZES.  M 

Don't  be  Influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Kaiser  or  Separator,  fcb  _  |  >  gj  \ 

until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  it  carefully.  Jr  1 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINKS  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


Kneeland  s  0n,y  c;:amery 

Crystal  Glass  Milk  Cans 
Creamery  Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 

CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUf  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim¬ 
ming.  No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  Glasscans 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAMOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTER  WORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  HIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


AS  yet  commercial  fertilizers  have  not  been  generally 
Jtx.  popular  with  tobacco  growers  ;  they  are  afraid  of 
them.  Why?  Because  the  plant  food  in  them  is  not 
suitable  to  tobacco  requirements.  It  doesn’t  give 

QUALITY. 

Those  who  grow  the  best  Connecticut  Wrapper  Leaf 
use  “  Pinney’s  Formula.”  It  is  as  familiar  as  the 
sun  in  certain  sections  of  that  State.  (They  have  long 
ago  discarded  barnyard  and  stable  manure.) 

Do  you  want  to  become  acquainted  with  u  Pinney’s 
Formula  ”  Fertilizer  for  your  tobacco  crop  ? 


Enterprise  tor tiie 0681  uog or Bnecp 

DbU  DOU/rn  Powel’»  for  churning,  and 
LU  for  full  information  about 
.d  the  best  Horse-powers 

f  VFiw- - cr’'~Tf=Ti  Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 

I  — 1  iS--,  Farming-mills,  Feed-mills, 

S3l  Circular  saw  Machines  and 
\  i  Land-rollers,  send  for 

Fearless  Cata- 
THF  I  g-~ logue.  For  Fodder  cut- 
BEST\J^3agggrr —  ;  ters,  Carriers  and  Drag  saw 

PVTifB  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Lnsilage  Catalogue. 

VAddress.  MIXAltD  HARDER,  Cobleskill  N  V 


Fertilizer  for  your  tobacco  crop  ? 

WE  MAKE  I  Til 

THE  CLEVELAND  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  O 


TUTT’S  PILLS  do  not  na  jseate  or  gripe. 
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HORTICULTURE  IN  1993. 

AS  SHOWN  BY  A  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

( Concluded .) 

The  turnip,  too,  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  Matchless  Gigantic  is 
surely  a  wonder,  growing  often  to  a 
weight  of  250  pounds,  and  yielding  over 
20  carloads  per  acre.  Field  grains  have 
a  separate  department  of  200  pages 
and  I  find  some  great  improvements 
in  all  kinds,  but  the  greatest  wonder 
seems  to  be  among  potatoes,  of  which 
there  is  a  list  of  1,400  different  varieties 
headed  by  the  celebrated  Early  Gigantic 
Mastodon,  which  yields  3,000  bushels  per 
acre — single  tubers  weighing  six  to  eight 
pounds,  and  they  are  fit  for  the  table  in 
37  days  from  planting.  About  250  pages 
are  devoted  to  nursery  stock  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  among  which  I  note  Jules 
Verne’s  Royal  Everbearing  Columbian 
blackberry,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
tree  10  feet  high,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
bears  fruit  for  years.  Many  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  five  inches  long  and  three  in 
diameter  and  are  ripe  from  June  1  until 
frost.  The  new  Arctic  King  Tree  goose¬ 
berry  is  another  new  fruit  reaching  eight 
feet  in  height  and  bearing  berries  the 
,,  size  of  large  apples.  A  single  tree  will 
yield  from  10  to  12  bushels  per  year.  The 
Icelandic  Mammoth  raspberry  is  another 
valuable  novelty.  The  fruit  is  often 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  a  single 
bush  will  provide  a  large  family  bounti¬ 
fully  from  June  1  until  the  snow  covers 
it.  It  is  also  a  wonderfully  prolific  ever- 
bearing  variety.  The  greatest  wonder 
of  all,  however,  is  their  Mammoth  Colum¬ 
bian  strawberries,  which  grow  mons¬ 
trous  plants  from  three  to  four  feet  high 
and  the  fruit  grows  on  strong  stems  over 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  berries 
are  so  large  that  they  are  sold  like  cheese, 
being  cut  up  and  weighed  out  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Single  berries  often  weigh  10 
to  15  pounds  and  the  yield  per  acre  is 
something  immense,  as  each  plant  will 
produce  from  1,000  to  2,000  berries  and 
they  are  everbearing,  yielding  fruit  from 
May  1  until  winter  closes  in  upon  them. 
Another  new  plant  of  merit  is  the  Mani¬ 
toban  banana  ;  perfectly  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Hudson  Bay  and  very  produc¬ 
tive.  The  concern  also  has  a  new  hardy 
orange  that  will  grow  anywhere  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  a  new  race  of 
Alaskan  grapes  that  will  put  to  shame 
even  those  found  growing  in  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land  by  the  men  that  were  sent  to 
spy  out  the  country. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  devoted 
to  shade  and  ornamental  plants,  many 
of  which  are  entirely  new  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare.  Among  them  is  the  new  race 
of  hardy  arctic  palms  which  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  all  of  the  cold  Northern  States. 
Roses  have  a  separate  department  of  200 
pages  and  there  are  20  colored  plates. 
Among  the  new  varieties  is  the  African 
Wonder  Tree  rose  making  a  tree  20  feet 
high  and  bearing  thousands  of  blossoms 
laden  with  the  most  delicate  odors.  The 
colors  range  from  pure  snow  white 
through  yellow,  pink,  red,  purple  to  jet 
black,  all  on  one  tree  and  the  blossoms 
are  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
often  cooked  and  eaten  like  cabbage, 
being  greatly  superior  to  that  vegetable 
on  account  of  their  fine  flavor.  There 
are  descriptions  of  about  2,000  varieties 
of  the  rose,  among  which  are  few  of  the 
varieties  that  were  popular  in  1893.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to 
aquatic  plants  and  here  we  find  many 
wonders  from  Africa,  Asia  and  South 
America. 

Three  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to 
flower  seeds  for  the  garden,  among  which 
are  so  many  brilliant  flowers  that  I  can 
hardly  select  one  for  special  mention ; 
but  perhaps  the  new  Peruvian  Monstrous 
Tree  primrose  is  worthy  of  a  notice.  It 
is  a  rapid  grower,  attaining  a  length  of 
eight  feet  in  a  few  weeks  and  from  July 
to  October  is  covered  with  large  rainbow- 
colored  flowers  measuring  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  About  350  pages  are  devoted 
to  greenhouse  plants  and  the  varieties 


reach  far  into  the  thousands  and  are  so 
fine  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  select 
any  special  varieties  for  mention.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  are  300  pages  devoted  to  the 
more  common  varieties  of  vegetable 
seeds,  but  there  are  many  varieties  that 
would  have  been  considered  wonderful 
if  we  could  have  had  them  in  1893. 

Next  follow  separate  departments  for 
farm  and  garden  tools,  poultry,  rabbits, 
dogs,  etc. ,  etc. ,  consisting  of  500  pages  in 
all.  Among  the  new  varieties  of  poultry 
is  one  now  first  offered.  It  is  the  Caesar’s 
Gigantic  African  Zulu.  The  birds  are 
black,  stand  4%  feet  high  and  weigh  30 
pounds  each,  if  well  fatted.  They  are 
sure  death  to  rats,  woodchucks,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  small  animals,  which  they 
kill  and  devour. 

There  is  also  a  special  bulb  catalogue, 
issued  in  the  fall,  of  1,000  pages,  which 
the  company  hopes  to  make  even  more 
beautiful  than  this  mammoth  volume. 
In  again  looking  over  the  letter  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  first  150  pages,  I  find  that 
they  have  branch  establishments  in  every 
State  and  country  in  the  world,  and 
large  farms  of  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  States  of  Manitoba  and  Aurora  Bore¬ 
alis  which  lies  several  hundred  miles 
north  of  Manitoba.  These  two  States 
are  now  two  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  Union,  and  a  large  part  of  their  farm 
grains  and  seeds  are  grown  on  their  large 
farms  in  those  cold  Northern  States. 
Moreover,  they  have  large  farms  for  trial 
grounds  and  for  growing  special  crops 
in  every  country  of  the  world. 

I  feel  a  shaking  and  a  voice  exclaims, 
“  Wake  up  !  Are  you  going  to  sit  here 
and  sleep  all  night  ?  ”  and  I  stand  up 
and  find  that  it  is  still  1893,  and  the 
wonders  I  have  seen  are  a  long  way  in 
the  future.  Well,  I  have  always  been 
told  to  rejoice  that  I  am  permitted  to  live 
in  this  enlightened  and  prosperous  age, 
but  I  am  thinking  it  was  a  sad  mistake 
and  I  most  heartily  wish  I  had  not  seen 
the  light  of  day  so  soon  by  a  century  and 
then  I  could  have  had  some  things  to  be 
happy  for.  Oh  for  just  a  slice  out  of  one 
of  those  strawberries  ! 

CHRISTOPHER  CABBAGE. 


Cooperation  Again  a  Failure. — The 
National  Union  is  an  anti-middleman, 
anti- capitalistic  organization  which,  in 
connection  with  the  Farmers’  Alliance, 
some  time  ago  established  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  retail  stores  in  Kansas  and  some 
of  the  other  Western  States  in  order  to 
relieve  their  patrons  of  the  burden  of 
the  “middleman’s  share.”  The  stores 
were  supplied  with  stock  purchased  at 
wholesale,  and  sold  goods  at  prices  only 
enough  above  cost  to  leave  a  margin  just 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  hand¬ 
ling.  Then  they  issued  checks  against 
deposits  of  farm  produce,  and  these 
checks  were  received  as  money  at  the 
organization’s  stores.  According  to  the 
Kansas  papers,  all  the  stores  in  the  Sun¬ 
flower  State  are  now  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers.  In  many  cases  the  stockholders 
have  not  only  lost  their  original  invest¬ 
ments,  but  have  had  to  pay  an  assess¬ 
ment  equal  to  twice  the  amount.  It  is 
charged  that  the  stores  made  very  little 
reduction  in  prices  or  improvement  in 
goods  as  compared  with  those  obtainable 
elsewhere.  Some  of  the  managers,  it  is 
claimed,  were  either  dishonest  or  culpa¬ 
bly  careless,  while  the  best  of  them  were 
ignorant  of  the  business,  and  incapable 
of  competing  with  rivals  who  had  years 
of  experience.  How  is  it  that  as  a  rule 
cooperative  enterprises  are  rarely  man¬ 
aged  as  cheaply  or  successfully  as  private 
undertakings  ? 


It  is  but  Wretched  Policy  to  allow  yourself  to 
drift  into  an  incurable  disease,  by  neglecting  the 
earliest  and  most  tractable  symptoms.  By  content¬ 
edly  waiting  for  a  Cold  to  get  well  of  Itself,  many  a 
one  has  so  damaged  the  structure  of  his  Lungs,  as  to 
put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines,  be¬ 
fore  being  conscious  of  danger.  How  much  safer  on 
the  flrst  Indications  of  a  Cold,  to  resort  to  Dr.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  an  efficacious  remedy  for  Coughs, 
Asthma  and  all  Bronchial  Affections,  and  sure  to 
exert  a  beneficial  Influence  on  the  organs  of  the 
Chest. — Adv. 


m+vd)  JACKSON  BROS.  [UR 

».  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


AND  SOLE 


ta  for  Aba* 
Salt  Glased  Pi  pa,  Fire 
Brick  and  Osment. 


Burlington 

Route 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  andSTLOUIS 

TO 

KANSAS  CITY 

TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 


CELLAR  STEPS  NO  MORE. 

A  Hil.-li.-ii  Safi*  with  con¬ 
tents,  instantly  lowered  into 
cellar.  It  comes  up  of  its  own 
accord.  It  can  be  operated  any¬ 
where  In  the  room  floor,  and  in 
those  carpeted,  and  no  obstruc¬ 
tion.  A  child  can  operate  it.  It 
is  neat  and  very  durable.  Also 
a  Refrigerator  without  lee, 
and  I»uinl>  Waiter*.  Address 

AURORA  SAFE  AND  WAITER  CO. 

Itox  120,  Aurora,  Ind. 


“Oh  !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day.” 

—Shakespeare. 

Coughs,  Colds  and  Croup 

YIELD  AT  ONCE  TO 

Dr.  Hoxsie's 

It  heals  Inflamed  lungs  and  allays  all  congestion 
of  the  glands  and  membranes  of  the  throat.  It  has 
cured  thousands  who  have  found  no  relief  In  other 
remedies. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Price,  50  cents. 

A.  P.  HOXSIE,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mfr. 


SAVE 

SIBOTop  Buggy . 875.00 

8100  Top  Buggy . 852.50 

885  Top  Buggy . 840.00 

885  Spring  Wagon. ..843.50 
810  Single  Harness.... 85.25 
828  Team  Harness. ..814.50 

816  Texas  Saddle . 89.25 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANT. 
ED  and  shipped  anywhere  to  any. 
one  at  WHOLESALE  prices,  with  privilege  to  examine, 
We  are  headquarters  for  Buggies.  Carts,  Phaetons,  Ex. 
press  Wagons,  Harness,  Saddles,  etc.  Send  at  once  tot 
bee  catalogue,  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
158  W.  VanBorsn^KB  66,  Chicago,  IDU 


WANTED— An  Intelligent,  Practical  Working 
Foreman  on  a  Dairy  Farm.  Milk  sold  locally. 
Must  be  economical,  thoroughly  understand  the  care 
of  fine  stock,  and  the  building  up  of  land.  If  mar¬ 
ried,  wife  must  do  housework.  State  quallflcatlons, 
and  wages  expected.  References  required. 

BOX  205,  Greenwich,  Oonn. 


ROBINSON 

WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Has  perfect,  Independent,  spring  tension,  for  each  wire.  Twlste 
wheef  will  not  injure  zinc  coating  of  wires.  Weaves  over  splices  In  wire 
with  ease.  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  and  Dest.  (Agent 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 


SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We 
catalogue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  ol  all  early  peas,  toe  Excelsior.  No 
other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 
contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  greatly 
enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart¬ 
ments.  we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it. 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
r  capitaL  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


1893. 


1893. 


that  hia  tw  I 


BURPEE’S 

book  of  172  pages,  containing  beaitl, 

fnl  plate*  painted  from  nature, 

and  dMcnbing  THE  YERY  BEST  _ _ _ 

There’*  ao  risk  la  planting  Burpee’*  Seeds,  for  they’re  sure  1 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.PWiaddphuj 

471  and  477  N.  Fifth  St. _  «T«  and  4T»  York  Avaaaa. 


Farm  Annual  fori  893 


L  It  la  a  k  a*  <!■*■.* 

A  postal  will  bring 
you  th*  hook.  It 
will  par  yon  weQ. 

ROW!) 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 

THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 

■  vnnu  Q II I  V y  combining  parallel  movement  with 
AMUR  CULM,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 

DON’T  BUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio, 


Or,  AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Oeneral  Eastern  Agents. 

Branch  Houses  at  18  Warren  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Raltlmore,  Md. 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER. 


Wllldowork  oflO  men  with  hand  hoes. 
Will  cultivate  15  acres  in  1 0  hours. 
Will  take  out  weeds  and  loosen  the  soil. 


“While  my  man  was  hoeing  one 
row-my  son,  with  Breed’s  Univer¬ 
sal  Weeder  cultivated  36 
rows,  and  more  thorough¬ 
ly.”  T.  B. TERRY. 


Ask  Yonr  Dealer  For  It. 

CpCC  A  valuable  24  page 
book,  “The  Growth 
and  Culture  of  Crops.” 

Write  for  it  today. 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


*■  r,«REAT  8UOOESS"  d*. 
P6TAT6  Dl«8*l». 

Dm  latest  wonder  of  the 
th  century.  N®  *o»i 
md  vroxx  ;  B®  more  high  . 
icxa  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  t# 
set  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
maty  address  plainly. 

0,000  ASENT8  WANTED. 


W*  also  make  the  B a** 

Wnanaayou  ever  saw.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  yon  want  the  agency  he 
quicx,  er  yon  will  get  left.  Send  yo- 
BAT  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  i* 
a  Geld  Mine  for  some  man  (a  ye** 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOOK  A  SON. 

YORK,  PA. 


E 


MPIRE  WASHER  FREE 


To  Energetic  Agents. 


ENORMOUS  PROFITS 
WITH  LITTLE  WORK. 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  8500  to  any  one  who  will 
invent  a  similar  WASHING  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do 
better  work.  The  Price  1.  Low.  Write  for  circulars,  price  and  terms  to 
agents.  Address, 


Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  GO,,  Jahestowh, N. Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Another  Kicking  Cow. — What  is  the 
most  effectual  method  of  breaking  a  cow 
of  kicking  ?  When  young,  my  best  cow 
was  quite  troublesome  in  this  way,  and 
her  progeny  are  all  bad  kickers.  I  have 
tried  all  gentle  means,  and  some  that 
were  harsh,  with  no  effect.  c.  w.  R. 

Dresden,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — We  have  never  been  able  to  cure 
such  a  cow  of  kicking.  The  following 
note  from  one  of  our  readers  is  sugges¬ 
tive  at  least  :  “  Tell  A.  G.  Walker,  page 

257,  to  put  a  rope  around  his  heifer’s 
horns  and  draw  her  head  up  high.  She 
will  soon  forget  to  kick.  j.  r.  w.” 

Breeding  for  Sex. — I  have  numerous 
applications  from  people  who  wish  to 
breed  to  my  stallion  and  who  are  willing 
to  pay  double  price  for  mare  colts  on 
condition  that  they  shall  pay  nothing  for 
horse  colts  ;  is  there  a  method  whereby 
we  can  insure  a  mare  colt  with  safety  ? 

St.  James,  Mo.  m.  house. 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
sure  method.  Many  have  been  tried,  but 
none  are  sure.  Breeders  would  willingly 
pay  large  sums  for  a  sure  method,  but  the 
fact  that  in  large  breeding  establish¬ 
ments  the  animals  dropped  are  about 
even  in  sex  shows  that  no  real  progress 
has  been  made. 

Sunflower  Seeds  for  Hens. — On  lay¬ 
ing  l?y  the  potatoes  on  the  garden  plot,  I 
drilled  in  Russian  sunflower  seed  between 
the  rows,  and  when  the  potatoes  were 
ready  to  be  dug,  the  sunflowers  were  as 
high  as  my  head,  and  when  I  dug  the 
potatoes,  the  soil  was  worked  among  the 
sunflowers.  They  shaded  the  ground 
enough  while  the  potatoes  were  ripening 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning  them, 
as  it  often  does  those  planted  early  in 
this  country.  Whether  the  sunflowers 
kept  the  scab  off  the  potatoes  on  this 
plot,  I  am  unable  to  say.  They  were 
raised  without  any  extra  expense,  and 
the  seed  makes  splendid  chicken  feed, 
taking  the  place  of  fresh  meat  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs.  I  shall  plant  them  this 
year  among  my  early  potatoes.  h.  c. 

Hampton  Sydney,  Ya. 

Hog  Feed  and  Alfalfa. — Are  gluten 
and  linseed  meals  suitable  and  economical 
feeds  for  fattening  hogs?  If  so,  what 
proportion  should  be  used  to  other  feeds? 
Is  Alfalfa  likely  to  be  a  success  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire  ?  If  so,  under  what 
conditions  ?  H.  j. 

Winchester,  N.  H. 

Ans. — We  should  feed  both  of  these 
feeds  with  great  caution  to  hogs — not 
over  one  pint  of  either  per  day.  Mixed 
with  corn  meal  they  help  out  the  ration, 
but  we  are  certain  that  too  much  linseed 
or  cotton-seed  meal  will  kill  a  hog.  We 
doubt  if  Alfalfa  will  succeed  with  you. 
Mr.  Wing,  in  this  issue,  gives  some  facts 
about  it. 

Are  Beets  Dangerous  ?  —  In  The 
Rural  of  March  11,  page  177,  under  the 
head  “  A  Quartette  of  Straw  Stack 
Cows,”  B.  W.  H.,  says  :  “I  raise  a  good 
big  half  acre  of  beets  each  winter,  which 
I  feed  to  all  my  stock.  I  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  accounts  given  in  The 
Rural  of  sugar  beets.  I  don’t  think 
they  are  valued  as  they  should  be.” 
This  was  interesting  to  me ;  for  I  have 
raised  both  mangel-wurtzels  and  sugar 
beets  for  some  years,  especially  to  feed 
cows.  Last  February  one  of  the  latter 
seemed  to  be  ailing  and  I  called  in  our 
veterinarian  who,  after  examining  her, 
asked  what  I  had  been  feeding.  I  said 
corn  stalks,  hay,  beets  and  carrots,  some¬ 
times  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of  the 
roots.  He  said  :  “  Stop  the  beets  or  you 
will  be  likely  to  kill  all  your  cattle,” 
and  told  of  cases  he  had  had  ;  one  man 
losing  five  or  six  of  his  herd.  I  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  although  the  cow 
finally  died,  I  do  not  believe  beets  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  she  had  eaten  very  few 
and  the  beets  were  small.  I  think  when 
they  get  to  be  very  large  they  are  poor 
feed,  because  the  part  that  grows  above 
ground  is  hard  and  woody.  I  never  give 
more  than  four  quarts — chopped  fine — 
per  day,  while  B.  W.  H  gave  a  peck  a 
day  to  each  of  his  cows.  If  any  readers 
of  The  Rural  have  ever  known  of  any 
bad  effects  from  the  feeding  of  beets,  I 
wish  they  would  tell  us  about  it  through 
the  columns  of  the  paper.  s.  g.  a. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 


The  Millets  In  Eastern  Dairying. 

Hungarian  millet  will  be  ready  for 
hay  in  six  or  eight  weeks  from  the  time 
of  sowing.  It  is  a  hot  weather  plant  and 
should  be  sown  in  New  England  during 
June  or  July.  It  will  yield  about  the 
same  as  one  full  crop  of  Timothy  in  its 
second  year,  growing  under  the  same 
conditions.  It  is  valuable  as  a  catch 
crop  where  grass  would  not  have  time  to 
grow  and  where  the  permanence  of  a 
perennial  is  not  desired.  The  seed  bed 
should  be  very  mellow  and  of  good 
depth.  We  have  had  good  success  with 
sowing  three  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  upon 
the  furrows  of  mellow  ground  and  theL 
thoroughly  harrowing  and  bushing.  This 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  too  deep  in  warm  and 
dry  midsummer  weather.  The  plant  be¬ 
comes  well  rooted  at  a  good  depth  and 
can  thus  better  withstand  the  tropical 
conditions  above  ground.  It  is  a  bash¬ 
ful  grower  when  it  first  appears,  but  is 
vigorous  enough  later  on,  and  will  be¬ 
come  a  brazen  vagabond  at  the  last  il 
not  harvested  before  the  seeds  form, 
yielding  a  harsh,  woody  stalk  and  filling 
soil  and  barn  with  seeds.  If  the  mar 
has  the  skill  to  take  the  iron  out  of  the 
fire  at  the  right  time,  he  has  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  bill  of  fare. 

German  millet  requires  about  four 
weeks’  longer  growth  than  Hungarian, 
and  should  be  sown  at  about  the  time 
field  corn  is  planted — from  three  pecks 
to  a  bushel  per  acre.  Of  the  effect  of 
frost  on  either  crop  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  beyond  this,  that  cold  retards 
the  growth.  German  millet  will  yield 
from  one-half  more  to  double  the  yield 
of  the  Hungarian,  I  think,  though  my 
experience  with  it  is  limited.  The  fact 
that  it  requires  the  best  part  of  the 
growing  season  and  its  heavier  yield 
raise  it  from  among  the  catch  crops  to  a 
place  with  the  regular  field  crops.  It 
might,  therefore,  fit  into  some  place 
where  Hungarian  would  not,  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  East  both  of  these  crops 
are  probably  rather  makeshifts  than 
a  regular  dependence.  Makeshifts,  how 
ever,  are  very  valuable  in  the  hands  of 
the  skillful,  and  useful  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium  between  hay  and  ensilage 
That  is,  if  there  promises  to  be  a  lack  of 
hay,  the  millets  may  be  sown  instead  of 
corn  upon  some  field,  and  vice  versa. 

E.  C.  BIRGE. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
the  Bubal. 


WAYLAND  GUERNSEYS. 

First-Prize  Herd,  1892. 

BUFFALO,  SYRACUSE,  ALBANY. 

Bay  State  Fair,  \  886 — N.  Y.  Dairy  Show,  1  887. 


HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

The  CHOICE  of  all  my  Home-Bred  YEARLINGS. 
These  Heifers  are  from  15  months  to  two  years  of 
age,  and  have  been  served  by  the  imported  Bulls, 
Lord  Churchill  and  Frank  Leslie.  They  are  from 
noted  dams— Select  6  and  Select  8  (both  chosen  fur 
World’s  Fair  Breed  Test),  Select-3,  Select  4,  Spotty, 
Vlctorlne,  Princess,  East  Lynne,  Vestall,  Ruttla, 
Bijou,  etc.  FRANCIS  SHAW,  Wayland,  Mass. 


Self-Gleaning  Stable. 

Invented  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart. 
Keeps  cows  clean, saves  all  manure, 
all  bedding,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and 
— ,gives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 
>Hjlor  circular. 

STEWART  BROS., 
Lake  View,  Erie  Co.,  N. ' 


THE 


n  E  YST  O  N 

DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

IS  THE  MOST  HUMANE.  RAPID  AND 

DURABLE  KNIFE  OH  THE  MARKET 

DEHORNING  PURPOSES.  AMD  D  MADS 
,THI  USE  Of  MRMCfiJ  AMD  DAlttMOl 


SEND-  FOR  CIRCULAR 

r£AC.BROSlU&  GOCHRANVILLE.PA 


High-Class  Shropshires 

n  We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  Hooks  of  Bowen-Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  15  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Gur  first  ’93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


T)XBKSHIB1,  Chaatar  VUto, 
Bed  aad  Pelud  Okie* 
BIGS.  Jeraay,  Gaaraaay  ut 
Holatala  Cattle.  Thanagkhrad 
■hee*.  Taker  Teal  try.  Haatlog 
u4  Heue  Pet*.  Cateiec**. 
villk  OfcMlai  o<L  » - 


$1.  ECC8.  $1. 

Do  you  want  eggs  from  birds  scoring  92  to  95^ 
points.  We  have  them  In  Rose  Comb  B.  &  W. 
Leghorns,  W.. Barred  and  Pea  Comb  P.  Rocks.  White 
Col.  and  8.  G.  Dorkings.  Langshans,  Houdans,  Dom¬ 
iniques  and  Red  Caps,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse 
Geese,  Cavuga  and  Rouen  Ducks.  We  have  Angora 
and  Belgian  Rabbits.  Turkey  Eggs,  $1.50  for  13; 
Geese,  26  cents  each.  Circulars. 

FREEMAN  &  BUTTON,  Cottons,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y 


Colts 

get  hurt.  Phenol  So- 
dique  is  a  liniment  for 
them;  for  other  animals. 

There  is  nothing  that 
mends  so  quick. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia, 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 

LINSEED  OIL  HEAL 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

00WS,  BEE?  OATTLE,  H0Q3  and  E0BSE3. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS. 

DBimeiT.  MICAtlttAH. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOIYIBAULTJS 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Bert  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horne, 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  star  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugglBts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge,  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 


THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

tend  a  2c.  stamp  with  your  address  for  72-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  66  different  styles  of  hand-made 
PURE  OAK  LEATHER 
HARNESS.  Single  Sets, 
$7  up;  Double  Sets,  $16  up. 
Every  harness  Warranted 
and  Shipped  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval.  It  costs  only  a  2- 
oent  stamp  to  know  what 
we  can  do  tor  you.  TRY 
IT.  King  A  Co.,  Wholesale 
Mfrs.,  No.  10  Churoh  St. 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mention  The  rubai,  New-Yorker. 


TUIC  n*  combine. 

I  rilO  P I  |  tin,  RENT 

qUALlTIKS  of  other  patent  blU 
anil  will  eutilly  control  the  mort 
vicious  home  at  all  time*,  it  la  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

because  It  can  also  be  used  u  a  artld  bit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI. OO. 
Nickel  -  2.00. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  P.  DAVIES,  M«iv  RACINE,  WIS. 


$2  packet  makes  100  gallons.  R.  FKANCKLYN  &  CO., 
3  Hanover  St.,  New  York.  Special  terms  to  dealers. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Prize  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Patronized  and  commended  by  Government  Exper¬ 
iment  Farm.  Guaranteed  Eggs,  $2  per  13.  Mammoth 
Pekin  Ducks.  Largest  size,  prolific  layers;  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  11.  Unlimited  range  for  stock.  We  breed  for 
profitable,  practical  purposes,  raising  thousands 
annually.  Our  stock  will  please,  and  we  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Valuable  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

C.  W.  ECKHAKDT  &  CO.,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

(Canadian  Branch:  Itldgevllle,  Ont.) 


EUERSLII  COERNSETS. 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

63  First  Prizes,  39  Second  Prizes,  First  on  Herd  at 
11  Fairs.  Average  yearly  milk  yield,  6,11991  lbs.  per 
cow.  Mixed  milk, 
whole  herd,  5.37 
per  cent,  of  fat. 

First  prize  on 
butter  U.  S.  Pure 
Food  Show.  Five 
cows  In  World's 
Fair  Breed  Test. 

BULLS 
FOR  SALE. 

LEYI  P.  MORTOI, 

Proprietor. 

—  _  t 

H.  H.  COTTKKLL,  8mpL,  Rhinecllff,  N.  X. 

WyckofiTs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

America’s  Business  Hen. 

Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  600  extra 
layers.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.76  per  80; 
$5  per  46;  $10  per  100.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  clrou- 
lar-  C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  B.  LEGHORNS. 

Keahequa  Strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laying 
qualities  Also,  W.  Mlnorcas  and  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs 
from  vigorous,  standard  bred  stock,  $1.50  per  15  ;  $4 
per  45.  CIIAS.  L.  MOSHEB,  Nunda,  N.  Y, 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  BOCKS  anti  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGEB,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Iflllfi’C  CARU  POULTRY  YARDS— White  Ply 
IVII1U  «  r Mfim  mouth  Rocks,  White  and  Laoed 


Wyaadottes,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black  Mlnoreas.  15 
Eggs  for  hatching  $1.50.  Extra  layers,  large  In  size 
and  oholcely  bred.  OTISV1LLE,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

“A  Farmer’s  Daughter”  Strain.— $5  per  13. 
CHAS.  K.  BARKER,  Pembroke,  Ky. 


JNO.  D.  SOUDKR,  Telford,  Pa.— Breeder  of 
W.  &  Sllr.  Laced  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Book.  B. 
S.  C.  Leghorn,  B.  Mlnorcas  &  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs,  $1 
per  15;  $3  per  60.  Catalogue  free. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

i  Win,  the  improved  [(Qjijjof  incubator.1 


Simple,  Verfeet,  Self-Regu-\ 
latino.  Thousands  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per-l 
centago  of  fertile  eggs  atl 
less  cost  than  any  other] 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced] 
first-class  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  ST  A II  I.,  Quincy, Ill, 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


.  BimpToreaayofoporatlon^^if^e^S 
lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  lllua.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
.  Ertel  Sc  Co., Mfrs, Quincy,  iu.tt.h  4 


INCUB  ATORSand  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.00.  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Beet  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch¬ 
ing  A  raising  chicks,  turkey*  A  dusks.  Fur 
catalogue  address  (Jco.  ft,  Blngur,  Cardlagtoo»0» 


An  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

will  make  your  Poultry 
Pay  100  per  cent,  more  on 
the  investment  than  any 
other  farm  product.  Send 
4  cents  In  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalogue  and  Treatise  to 
,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO 


IMPIIRiTflDQ  $25,  $16,  $14  each.  Send  for  circular. 
inbUDA  I  Una  j.  A.  CHELTON,  Fairmount,  Md. 

8T.  LAM11EKT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  blood,  ln-and-ln-bred  to  Stoke 
Pogls  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  867  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  H.  L.  CLARK80N,  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  lt  ? 

MOOBE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


B  KEEPERS  12PJM 

CLEANINCS  IN  SEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  IllustratedQPP  CIIDDI  It6 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  wUriLILw 
FREE.  AJIOS I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HGLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cowl  with  great  records. 

STATE  JU3T  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


DRIED - 

GRAINS. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


mmm. 


“  Will  yon  dream  of  me,  dear  one,  to-night  ?  ” 

She  answered -he  heard  with  a  thrill: 

You  know  I've  a  habit 
Of  eating  Welsh  rabbit 
And  It's  as  likely  as  not  that  I  will.’ 

Washington  Star. 

Kind  Old  Lady  :  “  What  are  you  cry¬ 

ing  that  way  for,  little  boy?  ”  Little  Hoy: 
“  ’Cause  it's  the  only  way  I  know  how  to 
cry.” — Life 

“  Do  you  ever  have  sprmg  chickens  at 
your  boarding  house  ?  ”  “  Yes,  but  they 

seem  to  be  kind  of  woven-wire  springs.” 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

“  You  may  give  me  a  milk  shake,”  said 
Miss  Hleeker  to  the  soda-fountain  man. 
“  I  will  take  a  lacteal  vibration  myself,” 
added  Miss  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

During  a  thunderstorm,  wouldn’t  it  be 
wise  to  put  the  milk  in  a  smaller  refrig¬ 
erator  so  that  it  wouldn’t  have  room  to 
turn  ? — Little  Peddlington  Oheewitz. 

Mrs.  Hig Herman  ;  “  Now,  about  that 

man  you  sent  over  to  me — is  he  honest  ?” 
Mrs  Fireman  :  “  Well,  I  should  say  so. 

He  has  been  tried  twice  for  stealing,  and 
escaped  both  times.” — Smith,  Gray  &  Co.’s 
Monthly. 


|fti:eireUattf0U0 

In  writing  to  advertiser*  please  always  mention 
Til  Rural. 


JUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

«...  vv ri ....  it/,,,*-  oil  onloru  Ar  RAY  F.  Middlemen”; 


Alliance.  Low  prices  wii  surprise  you.  Write  for  supple 
O.  W.  INGEUSOLL,  » 46  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 


THE 


GreatAmerican 


A 


Company 


Genuine  PHILADELPHIA 

LAWN  MOWER 

>8*  350, 000 

THE  FIEL0" 

BOTH  OPEN  and  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 

Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  Inches. 

Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  PASSMORE  *  CO.,  I 

631  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.* 


The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER  is  warranted  water¬ 
proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  la  the  hardest  storm.  The 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Bewareof  imitations.  Don't 
buy  a  coat  if  the  “  Fish  Brand”  is  not  on  it.  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  free.  A.  J.  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass. 


fe  CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS, 

jjL  Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  !  No 
Sj  Danger!  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work. 
r¥y;  Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 
wP  Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  16  Murray  St.,  N.  V. 

MAILED  FREE. 

SPRING  CATALOGUE  OF 

Orange  County  Nurseries 

Fifty  Illustrations  of  all  the 
good  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


nflTlTflCQ  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  for  sale. 
rUIAIUCO.  $2.75  per  barrel.  $1.75  second  size,  f. 
0.  b.  PARKER  BRISTOL,  Wynantsklll,  N.  Y. 


Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory,  or  outbuild¬ 
ings,  and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron. 
It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 

$2.00 - Per  100  square  feet. - $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

‘  OLD  SHINGLE  ROOFS 

easily  made  water-tight  and  tire-proof  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  with  dark-red  slate  paint.  On  decayed  shingles 
It  fills  the  pores,  and  gives  a  substantial  roof,  that 
lasts  years.  Curled  or  warped  shingles  It  brings  to 
their  places  and  keeps  them  there.  Genuine  Slate- 
paint  requires  no  heating,  and  contains  no  tar. 

ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS 

It  Is  acknowledged  the  best  paint,  has  a  heavy  body, 
Is  easily  applied,  expands  by  heat,  contracts  by  cold, 
and  never  cracks.  One  coat  equals  4  of  any  other. 
Buildings  covered  with  lelt  can  be  made  watertight 
at  small  expense.  Write  at  once  for  Catalogue. 

Ind.  Paint  &  Roof  Co.,  43  VV.  Broad  way, N.Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS: 


ARRIVAL  OF  JAPAN  LILIES. 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  the  finest  Japanese  Lily  bulbs  and  are  now 
offering  them  at  the  following  very  low  prices.  Now  Is  the  time  to  plant  them  outdoors. 
If  ordered  by  mail  add  7c.  each  to  pay  postage,  as  the  bulbs  are  extra  large. 


Auratum . $0  30  each. 

“  Plctum .  ....  60  “ 

Batemannlce .  2i  “ 

Brownll .  1  00  “ 

Cordlfollum .  25  “ 

Elegans .  15  “ 


Hansonll . *1  00  each. 

Medeololdes .  40-  “ 

Speclosum  rubrum .  25  “ 

“  Melpomene .  30  “ 

“  album  praecox .  30  “ 


Oar  SPUING  BULB  CATALOGUE  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  Free  on  application. 


0.15  JOHN  ST.lj€Y%RK 


FOR  THE  BEST 

Two  Wheelers, 

Road  Wagons, 

Hay  Carriers, 

Forks,  Slings,  &c., 

WRITE  TO 

C.  H.  FOWLER  CO.,  Weedsport,N.Y 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  A  AM 

UNLEACHED  U  k 

HARDWOOD  |  |  BbH 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  h»1»m  CDC£  ecl|pse  corn  pLANTER 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  »  ■ 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  7 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  A  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SFR.A.YIKTG  NOZZLES. 

NO  CLOGGING.  BORDEAUX 

j.— \  Fan- shaped  Spray.  This  was  prac- 

tically  the  only  nozzle  us^d  to 

$2.00.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 

.TOTTIM  .T.  Mo&OWEN".  Forest  Homo,  3>ST.  Y. 


iromsr 


EcOHOmlcal  and  reliable. 
$2.00.  8end  for  descriptive  < 

MoG-OWEN-,  Forest  Homo,  3NT 


A  Bed  of 

Roses  For  $1.00. 

This  offer  stands  nneqnaled  In  the  annals  of  Rose  growing.  Its 
universal  popularity  Is  due  to  Its  being  made  up  of  Hoses  that  will  grow 
and  bloom  everywhere.  .  ,  . 

We  will  carefully  select,  to  suit  your  locality,  IB  beautiful  Ever-blooming 
Roses  of  choice  varieties,  on  their  own  roots,  each  one  labeled,  and  send  them 
by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  . 

Every  one  can  afford  to  have  them  at  this  wonderfully  low  price; 
k  every  one  can  successfully  grow  them  In  the  condition  In  which  they 
Tk  will  be  received,  “  fresh  as  daisies,”  and  every  one  will  huve  Rosebuds 
A  from  June  till  November,  because  they  have  honest  roots,  and  hon¬ 
orable  reputations,  and  are  selected  from  our  unrivaled  stock  or 
one  and  a  half  million  Roses.  Think  It  over  and  address 

fcl/  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

mY'  y  WEST  QROVE,  PA. 

Kindly  order  this  simply  as  Set  No.  66,  and 

thereby  prevent  confusion.  J  J 


“  THE  CONTINENTAL!^— 

FOR  HEAVY  TANCLED  CRAIN. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co..  Columbus ,  O.;  SOUTH  Milford,  Ind.,  August  7,  1892. 

Gents— I  purchased  this  season  of  your  agent,  J.  W.  Schweitzer,  of  South  Milford,  Ind.,  one  of  your  be¬ 
fool  Continental  Binders,  and  I  have  cut  acres  of  wheat  with  It,  and  some  of  the  wheat  was  so  heavy  and 
.  ii  a  tangled  that  I  thought  no 

- \\  machine  would  harvest 

\\  went  right  through  wlth- 

^  out  a  skip  or  choke.  The 

n.  'J’-'”:;-""  •  -  draft  is  exceedingly  light 

a  r'//  even  In  heavy  grain  and 

gfHa  on  soft  ground,  and  the 
h*-.  machine  Is  almost  noise- 

--  --  -  less  in  operation,  and 

fh  <£ifVT  there  Is  not  one  pound  of 

^  cu  llie  draft. 

’  ttDeCis  truly!*  °f  aH' 


Great  Labor  Saver.  You  cannot  afford  to  work 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Bend  for  special 
circular  with  testimonials. 


D.  S.  MORGAN  <&  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y 


THE  MEW 

MODEL 


LEVI  shultz. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 

REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  p  II  I  P  U  P 

use  of  the  celebrated  1  tm  I V  I  I  ka  I  Mm  Bio 

Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 

OLBVELAKTD,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  iRye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of 
the  irround.  are  Droduced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 


the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by 
brands  of  Fertilizers. 


m  mm  MHI  Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and  TLJVMn  PDCCHI 

I  other  paiasitical  troubles.  “The  I  fl  I  III  U  ‘  U  M  LO  U 

I  m  k  Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

I  ^  ■  and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

■■■  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 
maiHoc  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.S. 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Agent*  Wanted  In  every  town  for  the  most 
valuable  implement  for  farmers’  use.  This  new 
and  improved  machine  is  meeting  with  great  suc¬ 
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A  BIG  CHICKEN  BUSINESS. 

BUTTER,  BROILERS  &  CO. 

The  Hen  Mates  the  Guernsey  Cow. 

Some  weeks  ago  when  we  described  the  Guernsey 
cattle  at  Ellerslie  stock  farm  we  promised  to  tell  about 
the  poultry.  When  it  was  decided  to  make  dairying 
the  chief  business  feature  of  this  farm,  the  next  study 
was  to  decide  what  sort  of  live  stock  would  best  work 
in  with  it.  The  wastes  of  butter-making — skim  and 
buttermilk — have  considerable  feeding  value.  The 
question  was  :  what  animal  will  make  the  most  profit¬ 
able  use  of  these  wastes  all  things  considered?  The 
decision  swung  between  the  pig  and  the  hen  and  the 
hen  won.  Not  exactly  the 
hen,  but  that  intermediate 
stage  of  life  between  the 
egg  and  the  egg-maker  that 
was  known  as  the  broiler. 

One  reason  that  went  to  s 

give  the  broiler  this  decision 
was  the  fact  that  there  is  a 

home  demand  on  this  farm  yX'' 

alone  for  1,500  broilers  and  'wV 

uncountable  eggs  every 

year.  Like  a  good  farmer,  v'yxb 

Mr.  Cottrell  decided  to  sup- 

t-ly  the  home  tables  as  far  /,  in,  |  | 

as  possible  first  and  then  A^wth-  /' 

sell  the  surplus.  J-\  !, 

A  business  as  big  as  this  j 
promised  to  be,  needed  a  Ji 

head  to  run  it.  They  want  ill 

experts  at  Ellerslie  and  Mr.  II  /  f  • — * 

Jas.  H.  Seeley  proved  the  (§^;/ 

man  for  the  hour  in  this  w/S 

case.  He  started  with  noth- 

ing,  to  build  up  a  poultry  '  '\  , 

department  that  would  do  j  ^  /Jj W(/l 

so  well  on  skim-milk  that  nUy  \  A/vA\  v  ///  M  \l( 

the  Guernsey  cows  would  V'  \  Sh 

be  shamed  into  giving  even  J  //  V 

a  richer  product.  When  I  /#! 

visited  the  place  the  in-  \  \  \\  •  I... 

cubators  and  brooders  were  I  ■  YJ|  l/jm  ~ 

in  good  running  order  and  NtJ 

about  1,500  little  chicks  1 

were  stuffing  themselves  v  w 

for  the  frying-pan.  We  \^Wv 

shall  let  Mr.  Seeley  tell,  in  ~ — \ 

his  own  words,  the  story  of 

his  practice  and  plans. 

No  Chance  for  the  Old  Hen. 

“  How  much  of  a  business 
do  you  plan  to  do,  Mr. 

Seeley  ?  ” 

“I  expect  to  sell  20,000 
broilers  a  year.  There  is  a 
market  for  1,500  on  the 
place.  The  balance  w  e 
send  to  New  York  where  we 


can  get  the  hens.  At  present  we  buy  all  our  eggs — 
which  is  one  reason  why  we  need  so  many.” 

“  Where  do  you  get  them  ?  ” 

“We  buy  of  farmers  who  bring  them  to  us.  We 
pay  three  cents  a  dozen  above  the  market  price  for 
those  we  think  will  suit  us.  We  try  to  get  select  eggs, 
that  have  been  handled  as  we  direct.  At  present  we 
get  all  the  eggs  we  need,  but  in  the  beginning  we 
could  not  get  enough  to  run  us.” 

“  What  regulations  do  you  have  to  guide  farmers  ?  ” 
We  want  eggs  that  are  gathered  every  three  hours 
in  this  cold  weather.  [This  interview  took  place  in 
early  March.  R.  N.-Y.]  There  must  be  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  cocks  with  the  hens,  and  they  must  be  well 
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“A  Hog  Bite.”  Fig.  118. 

Farmhb:  “  But  where  do  I  come  In  on  that  ?  ” 
Politician :  “  Oh.  you’ll  get  the  core— If  there  w  any 


“  Never  give  a  scrub  man  a  pedigreed  animal — that 
is  all  I  can  say  about  that.  A  scrub  man  will  make 
a  scrub  of  everything  he  touches.” 

The  Eggs  and  What  Comes  from  Them. 

“How  do  such  eggs  turn  out,  anyway  ?” 

“  You  can  see  that  the  chicks  are  all  sorts  and  kinds. 
Every  breed  seems  to  be  represented  from  Brahmas 
to  Brown  Leghorn  3.  Many  of  the  chicks  are  evidently 
too  closely  inbred  and  are  weak  from  the  start.  One 
great  fault  in  the  average  farmer’s  flock  is  that  new 
blood  is  seldom  put  in,  and  the  birds  are  inbred  too 
closely.” 

“Asa  rule,  however,  the  eggs  hatch  out  something, 
—  don’t  they?” 

/  \  “Yes;  but  of  course  now 

/  \  and  then  we  get  a  lot  that 

\  is  a  clear  loss.  For  in- 

/  stance,  one  man  sent  us  a 

*°r  w^cl1  we  paid  $42. 

,  ’  The  total  hatch  from  these 

fyj)  e  S  S 8  was  six  chickens. 

Seven  dollars  a  bird  is  too 
much  1  ” 

“Given  an  egg,  how  do 
you  make  a  broiler  ?  ” 
“After  standing  long 
enough  to  ‘  settle,  ’  the  egg 
t  Foes  into  an  incubator.  We 

\\  USe  Prairie  state  aad  Pine- 

W  m  land  incubators— 10  in  one 

poom.  The  incubators  are 
rnn  in  the  usual  way. 
c  When  hatched,  as  soon  as 

Wel1  dried’  the  kittle  chicks 
t  v  are  pnt  in  brooders,  which 

are  heated  by  hot  water 
Pipes  that  keep  the  little 
'mlf1  /  fellows  a  good  deal  more 

\\\L  comfortable  than  an  old 

Iffl  hen  could.” 

fffi  I,  I- )  IE,  “About  all  that  get  to 

\  l  /)  '"III  \w\Jl  tlie  brooder  live,  do  they  ?” 

jVjil  “  We  expect  to  lose  about 
vV\\  I  '  ■  one-fourth  of  those  put  in 

U  |A  l|i  iiEe  brooders,  from  one 

1\  A  \  j  cause  or  ,  another.  They 

Mm  \  .!(  have  all  the  skim-milk  they 

||!  |  will  drink,  and  are  fed 

»  t  crackers,  oatmeal,  bread 

®|  |  crumbs  and  cracked  wheat 

,  \  I  1  the  first  week,  grad- 

i  ^1  ually  getting  so  they  eat 

|  soft  food  of  bran,  corn 

ll|  V.  meal,  shorts,  etc.,  with 

meat  and  ^reen  fo°d-  The 
idea  is  to  keep  them  grow- 
inF  all  the  time  and  feed 
them  all  they  will  eat.” 

“Ever  feed  cotton-seed 
meal  to  chicks  ?  ” 


shall  work  up  private  markets  at  the  better  restaurants 
and  clubs.” 

“  Any  special  season  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  shall  run  right  through  the  year  and  thus 
be  able  to  supply  our  customers  at  any  time.  Our  10 
incubators  have  been  running  steadily  since  June  and 
will  have  no  rest  this  year.” 

How  many  eggs  will  you  need  ?  ” 

About  40,000  to  produce  our  number  of  broilers. 
1  f  we  can  raise  one  chick  from  every  two  eggs  put  in 
the  incubators  we  shall  do  well,  considering  the  eggs 
we  have.  Our  incubators  have  a  capacity  of  3,000 
eggs,  which  is  about  right  for  20,000  broilers  a  year.” 

“  You  don’t  breed  your  own  eggs,  then  ?  ” 

“  no>  not  yet,  though  we  shall  do  so  when  we 


housed  and  sheltered.  We  would  prefer  them  in 
small  flocks  and  to  have  them  fed  on  wheat  instead 
of  corn.” 

‘  Take  farmers  as  a  rule,  what  are  their  greatest 
mistakes  in  providing  such  eggs  as  you  want  ?  ” 

“  They  keep  too  many  hens  in  a  flock.  Generally 
all  run  together  and  roost  in  a  big  house.  The  stock 
is  generally  all  mixed  up— with  no  uniformity.  They 
do  not  keep  their  houses  cleaned  and  many  hens  are 
lousy.  Most  farmers  feed  altogether  too  much  corn. 
We  have  settled  the  fact  in  our  own  minds  that  corn- 
fed  eggs  will  not  hatch  so  well  as  those  from  hens  fed 
on  wheat.” 

•‘Would  you  advise  farmers  to  get  thoroughbred 
stock  to  improve  their  flocks  ?  ” 


“  Yes,  a  little  is  good.  It 
is  somewhat  constipating,  and  the  tendency  of  all 
chicks  forced  as  these  are  is  to  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
We  believe  that  a  small  amount  of  the  cotton-seed 
meal  corrects  this.  We  also  feed  a  little  salt  now 
and  then.” 

“  What  meat  food  is  best  ?  ” 

“We  propose  to  experiment  and  find  out  which  is 
better  for  us,  cut  bone  or  dried  meat.  That  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  not  fully  settled.  The  proper  feeding  of 
a  broiler  is  a  science  that  can  be  learned  only  by  long 
experience  and  observation.  You  can’t  possibly  tell  a 
man  just  how  to  do  it.” 

“  When  does  a  broiler  graduate  from  your  house?” 

“  At  10  to  12  weeks  old.  A  good  bird  should  then 
weigh  IX  pound,  dressed,  The  average  price  of  a  pair 
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of  such  birds  is  $1.  We  propose  to  sell  to  clubs  and 
private  families — where  the  Ellerslie  butter  is  sold. 
Such  private  custom  is  worth  25  per  cent  more  than 
the  usual  wholesale  trade  and  can  be  developed  the 
same  as  a  market  for  eggs  or  butter.” 

To  Secure  Guaranteed  Eggs. 

“  You  propose  to  breed  your  own  hatching  eggs  ?  ” 

“  Yes  and  some  to  sell  too.” 

“  What  breeds  shall  you  get  ?  ” 

“  White  Plymouth  Rocks  for  broilers.  They  grow 
rapidly  and  their  color  is  best  for  the  trade  we  are 
after.  For  eggs  we  propose  to  breed  White  Minorcas.  ’ 

“  Shall  you  buy  hens  or  eggs  to  start  with? 

“Eggs.  We  have  1,100  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  ordered 
to  begin  with  and  100  Minorca  eggs.” 

“  How  many  hens  will  you  neer  ? 

“Between  500  and  600  will  be  enough  to  produce 
the  eggs  for  the  broilers.  We  shall  keep  them  like 
breeding  pens  about  25  hens  to  one  cock— well  fed 
and  cared  for.  We  shall  develop  our  egg  trade  and 
get  together  a  flock  of  Minorcas  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  it.  We  shall  also  keep  about  1,000  ducks.  ’ 

“  Any  special  trouble  with  poultry  diseases  here?  ” 

“  No.  We  have  had  no  roup  or  cholera  yet.  We 
are  careful  to  keep  disease  out.  A  good  sharp  axe 
is  as  good  medicine  as  we  know  of.  ’ 

“  What  green  food  do  you  feed  ?” 

“  Cabbage  and  hay.  We  have  also  fed  ensilage  ?  ” 
Mr.  Seeley’s  plans  for  the  future  are  excellent,  and 
Ellerslie  broilers  and  eggs  are  sure  to  make  names 
for  themselves  in  the  trade.  The  broiler  and  incu¬ 
bator  houses  are  models  for  convenience  and  comfort 
for  the  chicks.  Nothing  has  been  spared  that  would 
help  start  the  business  right.  The  Guernsey  cow 
and  the  Plymouth  Rock  hen  will  make  a  strong  com¬ 
bination  that  will  leave  no  waste  in  the  manufacture 
of  hay,  ensilage  and  grain  into  human  food.  H.  w.  C. 

A  DITCHER  FOR  THE  DITCHER. 

I.KT  TIIR  HOUSE  HO  THE  SPADING  :  HIS  BACK  IS  STOUTER 
THAN  YOURS. 

A  Drain  Plugs  Up  the  Pocketbook. 

Having  heard  that  Mr.  L.  Coggshall,  of  West  Groton, 

N.  Y.,  had  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  ditching,  I  called 
on  him  to  see  what  kind  of  machine  or  method  of 
digging  he  employed. 

“  This  country  was  settled  70  to  100  years  ago,’  said 
he.  “  My  father  helped  to  clear  the  land  you  see  here 
and  he  often  remarked,  ‘  We  thought  when  we  had  the 
land  cleared  we  had  done  all ;  but  we  had  done  only 
half.’  Most  of  the  land  here  needed  draining.  For 
the  past  50  years  but  little  progress  has  been  made,  as 
the  drier  portions  furnished  land  enough,  but  now 
these  portions  are  worn  out  and  the  so  called  waste 
places  are  our  most  valuable  lands.  1  rial  has  proved 
that  muck  swamps  and  strong,  wet,  clay  land  when 
thoroughly  drained  will  give  large  crops.” 

“  There  are  half  a  dozen  fine-looking  farms  and 
farm  buildings  in  sight ;  are  they  drained  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Every  one  of  them.  In  all  my  experience  I  never 
have  known  of  a  man  being  sold  out  on  a  mortgage 
because  he  had  spent  money  ditching,  but  I  have  seen 
that  happen  as  a  result  of  putting  up  expensive  build- 

iugs.”  '  ' 

Would  you  ad  vise  borrowing  money  to  dig  ditches?  ’ 

“  I  would  borrow  enough  to  drain  one  field,  'ihe 
extra  gain  the  first  year  would  furnish  money  enough 
to  drain  the  second.  In  this  way  the  whole  farm 
would  soon  be  drained.  A  ditch  is  a  permanent  divi¬ 
dend-paying  investment.” 

“  You  are  rather  enthusiastic  1  What  kind  of  land 
does  it  pay  best  to  drain  ?  ’ 

“Muck  swamps  because  nothing  but  cat  tails  will 
grow  on  them  till  drained ;  but  almost  any  land  is 
benefited.” 

“  You  cannot  grow  anything  on  clear  muck,  can 
you  ?” 

“Oh  yes!  Corn  will  grow  very  large  for  fodder. 
Then  such  land  makes  a  good  celery  bed.  Where  the 
clay  subsoil  can  be  worked  up  with  the  muck,  almost 
anything  will  grow  finely.  I  wish  you  would  ask 
Rural  readers  if  squashes,  especially  the  winter 
varieties,  will  do  well  when  planted  on  muck  ? 
[Who  will  answer  ?  Eds.] 

“  What  results  have  you  obtained  which  will  prove 
your  strong  assertions  ?” 

“  Do  you  see  that  18-acre  field  ?  It  furnished  scanty 
pasture  for  40  sheep  before  it  was  drained.  Last  year 
1 L  acre  gave  seven  as  big  loads  of  dried  fodder  as  my 
oxen  could  draw  off.  It  was  a  wet  season  and  the  500 
rods  of  ditch  did  not  drain  quite  all  of  it,  yet  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  field  gave  400  bushels  of  buckwheat.” 
“  How  much  did  the  ditch  cost  ?” 

“  Twenty-five  cents  a  rod  when  all  done.” 

“  Bless  me  !  The  buckwheat  would  sell  for  $75  more 

than  the  cost  of  the  ditch.” 

“  Yes;  and  half  the  cost  was  for  picking  stones  to 
fill  it,  which  cleared  the  land.  The  second  crop  will  be 


better  than  the  first.  That  field  next  to  it  gave  for  its 
first  crop  40  bushels  of  buckwheat  and  55  of  oats  the 
next  season  per  acre.” 

“  Do  you  always  sow  buckwheat  first  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  such  a  rank  grower  that  it  smothers  and 
kills  all  weeds  and  bogs.” 

“  Will  clover  grow  and  stay  in  such  soils  ?” 

“Alsike  will  do  nicely,  but  Timothy  pays  best.  Very 
heavy  crops  of  it  are  cut,  and  it  brings  the  highest 
price.” 

“  Do  you  grow  corn  ?  ” 

“I  had  big  stalks  and  big  ears  of  corn  this  year 
where  three  years  ago  I  could  not  drive  a  team.  I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  the  crop  that  I  shall  try  it 
again.” 

Have  you  tried  phosphate  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  in  this  section  money  put  in  ditches  pays 
best.” 

The  Digging  of  a  Ditch. 

“  How  deep  would  you  dig  them  ?  ” 

“Three  feet,  if  there  is  fall  enough.  I  would  put 
them  2XA  and  get  more  fall  if  necessary.” 

“  How  far  apart  are  they  ?  ” 

“  In  clay  40  feet,  and  two  to  three  rods  apart  in 
muck.  ” 

“  What  system  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  The  lay  of  the  land,  outlet  and  kind  of  soil  vary  in 
different  localities,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  given. 


Fig.  119. 


I  prefer  to  locate  the  main  ditch  atone  side  and  extend 
laterals  lengthways  of  the  hill.  Any  water  coming  to 
the  surface  and  starting  down  the  hill  is  soon  stopped, 
but  if  the  drains  are  placed  straight  up  the  hill,  some¬ 
times  the  water  will  keep  between  the  drains  clear  to 
the  bottom.” 

“  Why  not  put  the  main  in  the  center  and  extend 
side  ditches  on  each  side  ?  ” 

“  I  use  a  digger  and  want  to  make  my  ditches  as 
long  as  possible  to  avoid  turning.” 

“A  digger  has  not  any  particular  advantage  over 
hired  help,  has  it  ?  It  only  loosens  the  dirt.  I  was 
reading  the  other  night  that  ‘  no  practical  machine  is 
now  being  manufactured  for  the  trade  that  will  throw 
out  the  d>rt.’  ” 

“  Well !  If  I  could  find  a  man  to  hire,  he  would  dig 
the  ditch  for  25  cents  per  rod,  but  I  would  have  to 
board  him.  Those  200  rods  cost  me  just  that  finished, 
including  the  cost  of  picking  up  the  stones.  The  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  dirt  is  the  hard  part,  and  the  digger  saves 
about  half  the  cost  and  a  good  deal  of  backache,  and 


Crate  for  Apples  or  Potatoes.  Fig.  120. 


this  suits  me  pretty  well  when  I  am  in  the  ditch  my 
self.” 

“  How  is  the  digger  made  ?  ” 

“  Here  is  a  picture  of  it.  (Fig.  119.)  That  shows  how 
simply  it  is  made.” 

“  How  do  you  work  it  ?  ” 

“  In  loam  I  put  one  horse  on  each  side  of  the  ditch. 

I  have  a  long,  round  evener  which  does  not  drag  the 
dirt  back  into  the  ditch  like  a  square  one.  In  hard 
clay  I  put  a  team  on  each  side.  Oxen  are  best  in  mud 
and  very  soft  places.” 

“  How  deep  can  you  dig  ?  ” 

“  The  handles  are  adjustable  so  that  I  can  dig  four 
feet  if  necessary.” 

“  Do  you  use  any  other  tools  ?  ” 

“  We  go  through  with  a  plow  and  turn  the  sod,  and 
plow  back  in  the  trench,  then  shovel  out ;  then  put  in 
the  digger.” 

“  Do  you  break  it  ever  ?  ” 

“  No  !  It  is  durable  ;  it  will  last  a  lifetime.” 

“  How  much  did  you  ever  dig  in  a  day,  anyhow  ?  ” 

“  With  two  teams  and  two  hired  men,  I  dug  40  rods, 
2%  feet  deep  in  one  day.  It  took  one  man  another 
day  to  level  the  bottom  ready  for  the  tiles.” 

“  What  was  the  soil  ?  ” 

“  About  a  foot  of  muck  and  the  rest  hard  clay.” 

« •  That  is  pretty  fast  work.  How  do  you  level  the 
bottom  ?  ” 

“  I  like  to  wait  till  the  water  starts  and  lay  by  that. 


There  must  be  no  sags  to  do  good  work.  The  fine  dirt, 
silt,  will  settle  in  low  places  and  stop  up  the  throat.’ 

What  Carries  The  Water  ? 

“  Are  tiles  better  than  stones  ?  ” 

“  I  like  them  better;  but  it  is  a  good  place  to  get  rid 
of  stones.  The  200  rods  spoken  of  used  up  a  good 
many  loads  of  them.” 

“  Do  you  fill  the  ditch  nearly  full  ?  ” 

“  No  !  It  will  wash  full  of  holes  if  too  many  stones 
are  put  in.” 

“  Do  you  cover  the  joints  of  the  tile?  When  I  was 
at  Cornell  they  were  putting  a  pieae  of  felt  or  tarred 
paper  over  each  joint  to  keep  fine  dirt  from  dropping 
in.” 

“I  do  not.  If  there  is  fall  enough  all  dirt  will  wash 
out  A  little  clay  is  sufficient.  In  some  places  we  get 
too  much  clay  on  and  it  holds  the  water.” 

“  How  do  you  cover  the  ditch?” 

“  If  plenty  of  stones  are  put  in  I  take  the  plow  and 
with  one  horse  walking  on  the  stones  turn  the  dirt 
back.  With  tile,  I  cover  with  a  little  dirt  carefully 
placed  on  each  joint  and  attach  the  team  to  the  plow 
with  a  chain.  By  driving  as  close  as  possible  some 
dirt  can  be  worked  in  until  it  is  safe  to  let  the  horse 
walk  in  the  trench.  With  a  harrow,  I  level  off  the 
top  when  done.” 

“  I  have  covered  a  good  many  rods,  myself,  in  that 
way.  Some  of  them  are  15  years  old  and  seem  to  be 
as  perfect  as  when  first  dug.  Do  you  not  think  a 
good  many  people  are  too  timid  about  ditching  to  get 
along  cheaply  ?  ” 

“  Yes!  Some  people  can  not  get  their  horses  near  a 
ditch,  but  it’s  the  fault  of  the  owners.  Any  decent 
horse  can  be  led  alongside  of  a  ditch  a  few  times  and 
if  talked  to  a  little,  will  be  all  right;  but  generally 
where  there  is  trouble  it  is  because  the  owner  gets 
mad  or  afraid  and  the  horse  acts  accordingly.” 

“  I  see  !  in  the  last  analysis  of  success  we  always 
come  to  the  man.”  c.  E.  chapman. 

ANOTHER  POTATO  CRATE. 

At  Fig.  120  is  a  drawing  of  a  box  or  crate  for  han¬ 
dling  potatoes  or  apples.  I  have  used  it  for  10  or  12 
years,  and  should  not  like  to  do  without  it.  It  holds 
one  bushel  even  full.  Such  boxes  stand  side  by  side 
three  in  a  wagon  box  and  one  upon  another  as  high  as 
one  wishes.  The  top  slats  are  raised  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above  the  ends,  so  that  the  top  box  will  keep  its 
position.  A  farmer  provided  with  50  or  100  of  these 
distributed  in  a  potato  field  when  digging  can  fill  and 
leave  them  standing  until  he  is  ready  to  draw  them, 
and  will  find  them  a  great  saving  of  labor  in  handling, 
besides  being  very  handy  for  marketing  or  cellar 
storage.  0LARK' 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  COST  OF  SPRAYING  POTATOES. 

The  Rural  asks:  “  Who  can  give  us,  from  actual 
experience,  the  real  cost  in  time,  labor  and  money  of 
spraying  an  acre  of  potatoes  with  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  by  means  of  a  Knapsack  sprayer  ?”  I  sprayed 
only  eight  acres  last  summer,  going  over  part  of  the 
ground  twice.  The  vines  filled  two-thirds  of  the 
middles  between  the  rows  when  the  first  application 
was  made.  It  required  2 %  hours  to  spray  an  acre. 
That  is  to  say,  my  man  stirred  the  mixture  well  before 
each  filling  of  the  sprayer,  spending  probably  five 
minutes  at  the  barrel  each  time  he  refilled,  and  aver¬ 
aged  four  acres  a  day  of  10  hours.  1  he  copper  and 
lime  settle  badly,  and  for  the  stirring  in  the  barrel 
nothing  is  better  than  an  old  broom — unless  it  be  a 
new  one. 

I  used  25  gallons  of  the  solution  per  acre,  and  it  was 
made  according  to  the  formula  recommended  by  Prof. 
Green.  That  is :  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  four  pounds  of  quicklime  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  the  “diluted  Bordeaux  Mixture.”  The  cost  of  the 
mixture  depends  upon  the  cost  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  price  of  which  went  up  last  summer  in 
sympathy  with  the  increased  demand.  I  estimated 
the  mixture  I  used  at  three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  gallon, 
or  15  cents  per  acre.  The  work  of  applying  cost  25 
cents  an  acre,  making  a  total  cost  of  40  cents.  No 
charge  is  made  for  mixing.  This  took  about  an  hour  s 
time  for  each  barrel  of  50  gallons.  The  sulphate  of 
copper  dissolves  in  hot  water  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
straining  of  the  lime  solution  was  done  most  easily 
and  quickly  when  I  used  as  little  water  as  possible  and 
kept  the  bottom  stirred  with  a  little  rag  mop.  By 
straining  only  a  quart  at  a  time  and  then  throwing 
out  the  sediment,  all  went  right. 

I  used  six  ounces  of  Paris-green  to  each  50  gallons 
of  the  mixture  for  killing  the  bugs.  The  Vermorel 
nozzle  sends  such  a  perfect  spray  that  two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  green  per  acre  are  probably  equivalent 
to  half  a  pound  or  more  when  used  in  the  old  way. 
Paris-green  appears  to  be  preferable  to  London-pur¬ 
ple,  although  I  have  not  tried  the  purple.  Experi- 
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ments  at  the  Cornell  Station  indicate  that  the  Paris- 
green  has  a  fungicidal  value,  as  apple  blight  was  re¬ 
duced  by  its  use  alone,  and  the  insecticidal  value  of 
the  green,  when  used  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  purple,  if  the  results  of  these 
experiments  are  trustworthy,  then  Paris-green  is 
preferable  to  London-purple  when  put  in  the  mixture 
to  destroy  the  potato  bug.  If  one  has  to  apply  an 
arsenite  to  kill  the  bugs,  then  the  labor  of  spraying 
need  not  be  charged  against  the  blight.  Also,  the 
Michigan  station  says  that  when  arsenites  are  used 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  there  is  less  danger  of 
burning  the  foliage  (of  trees)  than  when  used  alone, 
and  this  would  apply  to  potatoes  as  well.  The  soluble 
arsenic  unites  with  the  lime,  forming  an  arsenite  of 
lime,  a  substance  practically  insoluble. 

The  Rhode  Island  Station  reports  that  it  used  the 
undiluted  Bordeaux  Mixture — that  is,  six  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  four  pounds  of  lime  to  22  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  and  it  applied  the  solution  at  the  rate 
of  60  gallons  to  the  acre.  The  cost  was 
two  cents  a  gallon,  or  $1.20  an  acre  for 
the  mixture.  The  copper  cost  it  seven 
cents  a  pound,  a  rather  high  price.  As 
more  than  twice  as  much  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  was  put  on  an  acre  by  the  staJon 
than  in  my  case,  the  labor  must  have 
been  fully  twice  as  great.  The  diluted 
mixture  does  not  clog  the  Vermorel  noz¬ 
zle  at  all,  while  the  undiluted  is  said  to 
do  so.  By  giving  the  sprayer  a  good 
pressure  and  moving  the  nozzle  with  a 
little  sidewise  jerk  at  each  hill,  I  applied 
the  solution  as  fast  as  one  usually  walks. 

There  is  a  wide  margin  between  15 
cents  and  $1  20  an  acre  for  the  material. 

As  Professor  Green  says  that  the  diluted 
mixture  has  sufficient  strength,  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  consider  that  a  fixed  fact.  If 
so,  then  the  only  difference  in  cost  to  be 
considered  is  due  to  the  different  amounts 
of  the  solution  used.  The  station  used 
GO  gallons  while  I  used  25.  I  believe 
that  it  would  have  been  safer  for  me  to 
have  used  double  the  amount  that  I  did, 
or  50  gallons  per  acre.  Still,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  have  been  any  better, 
as  I  had  no  blight  in  my  fields  Had  I 
used  50  gallons,  the  cost  of  the  material 
would  have  been  30  cents  an  acre  The 
cost  of  application  would  have  been 
about  50  cents  instead  of  25,  as  it  would 
take  about  twice  as  long  for  the  mixture 
to  pass  through  the  nozzle.  This  year  I 
shall  deem  it  safer  to  use  50  gallons  per 
acre,  and  consequently  expect  to  expend 
80  cents  an  acre  for  an  application,  in¬ 
cluding  material  and  labor. 

There  was  a  blight  in  my  fields,  but 
it  was  unlike  the  well  known  one.  The 
Rural,  which  rarely  lets  anything 
escape  it,  noticed  this  blight  in  the 
East  It  caused  the  leaves  to  turn  black 
and  curl  up.  I  suffered  quite  a  serious 
loss  from  it,  and  the  diluted  Bordeaux 
Mixture  did  not  seem  to  stay  it  in  the 
least.  I  think  that  it  is  this  blight  that 
is  described  in  a  Delaware  Station  bul¬ 
letin  as  follows:  “This  shows  itself 
upon  the  leaves  as  black  spots  marked 
by  concentric  ridges.  The  same  fungus 
is  found  on  leaves  of  the  cultivated  to¬ 
mato,  and  produces  a  practically  iden¬ 
tical  disease  of  that  crop.  It  is  also 
commonly  found  upon  Jimson  weed,  and 
it  is  probable  that  these  diseases  of  the 
potato  and  tomato  had  their  origin  in  this  fungus  on 
the  Jimson  weed.”  This  bulletin  quotes  a  letter 
from  Professor  Galloway  saying  that  he  found  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  a  preventive.  As  I  have  said,  the 
diluted  Bordeaux  Mixture  did  not  check  this  new 
blight  in  my  fields  last  summer.  alva  agee. 


A  NIAGARA  GRAPE  GROWER  TALKS. 

THE  OUTCOME  OF  A  GREAT  SCHEME. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Good  for  Those  on  **  the  Ground  Floor.” 

Mr.  B.  is  one  of  the  several  farmers  in  a  certain  town 
in  western  New  York,  who  were  induced  by  the  specious 
promises  and  plausible  arguments  of  oleaginous- 
tong  ued  agents  to  plant  Niagara  grape  vines  on  their 
(to  them)  wealth-compelling  vineyard  plan.  Some  of 
the  first  of  these  planters  have  done  well,  and  made 
money.  Their  fruit  was  in  market  when  Niagaras  were 
scarce,  and  sold  for  a  high  price.  The  outrageous 
prices  charged  for  the  vines  necessitated  these  prices 
in  order  to  even  pay  first  cost. 

“  How  are  your  Niagara  vines  doing?”  I  asked  Mr.  B. 

“Fairly  well,  but  they  require  an  immense  amount 
of  labor  to  keep  them  in  shape.” 

“  How  many  acres  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Six,  and  that  is  all  I  want  to  take  cire  of.” 
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The  experiments  in  raising  Egyptian  cotton  under¬ 
taken  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
South,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  are  worthy  of  general  interest.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  cotton  into  this  country  has  increased 
rapidly  of  late  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  domestic 
growers  of  loDg  staple  cotton.  Last  year  it  amounted 
to  upwards  of  $3,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent  over  the  importation  for  the  fiscal  year  1890. 
The  Egyptian  product  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  fine 
cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  goods,  and, 
owing  to  its  cheapness,  has  nearly  driven  its  American 
rival  out  of  the  market.  A  thorough  trial  of  raising 
the  foreign  staple  will  be  made  throughout  the  South 
the  coming  season,  and  there  are  excellent  grounds 
for  believing  that  success  will  reward  the  effort.  A 
trifle  of  $3,000,000  is  better  for  us  here  than  in  Egypt. 
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An  Essay  on  “The  Cow.”  Fig.  121. 

Written  by  Grover  Cleveland  in  bis  ninth  year.  Presented  by  the  courtesy  of  Once  a  Week. 


“  How  long  has  your  vineyard  been  set?” 

“  Seven  years.  ” 

“  Did  you  plant  on  the  vineyard  plan  ?  ” 

'i  es,  and  haven’t  made  enough  yet  to  finish  paying 
for  the  vines.  According  to  the  agents’  talk,  when  they 
were  urging  me  to  plant,  I  ought  to  have  finished  pay¬ 
ing  for  them  long  ago.  I  think  I  have  paid  more  now, 
however,  than  they  were  ever  worth.” 

“  Do  you  spray  your  vines  and  grapes  ?  ” 

“Yes;  the  black  rot  must  be  conquered  in  some  way.” 


Experiences  in  Marketing. 

“  Do  you  market  your  grapes  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  much  lauded  vineyard  plan  ?  ” 

“  Not  much;  I  tried  it  one  year,  sent  fine  fruit  packed 
according  to  directions,  labeled  with  their  trademark 
label,  and  received  about  a  cent  per  pound,  net.” 

“  1  suppose  you  didn’t  try  it  again  after  that  expe¬ 
rience  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  thought  one  shipment  was  not  a  fair  trial, 
so  the  next  year  I  made  another  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  and  received  about  the  same  net  price  as  before. 
This  ought  to  have  satisfied  me,  but  the  next  year  I 
made  another  shipment  with  the  same  result.  That 


settled  it,  as  I  had  no  more  grapes  to  throw  away.” 
“  What  is  their  maiket  scheme  ?  ” 

“  It  is  too  elaborate  for  a  plain  farmer  to  compre¬ 
hend,  much  less  to  clearly  explain.  It  includes  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  supervising  the  packing  of  fruit,  labeling  each 
package  with  a  label  copyrighted  by  them,  and  to  be 
obtained  only  by  those  planting  their  vines.  They 
were  to  supervise  the  dealers,  and  have  such  a  control 
over  them  that  upon  their  failure  to  secure  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  price  for  fruit  received,  they  would  be  cut  off  from 
receiving  further  supplies  from  any  vineyardist  They 
also  provided  for  daily  market  reports  from  all  mar¬ 
kets,  so  that  the  fruit  might  always  be  sent  where  the 
demand  was  greatest.  The  reputation  of  the  fruit 
was  to  be  already  established  for  each  planter,  even 
before  the  vineyard  was  planted.  In  short,  they 
claimed  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  system  of  marketing 
ever  introduced,  insuring  prompt  returns  from  sales, 
an  increase  of  price,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving 
the  producer  from  many  of  the  cares,  anxieties  and 
losses  attending  marketing,  and  giving 
to  all  equal  facilities  in  marketing.” 

“  Have  their  claims  for  the  system  been 
sustained  in  actual  practice  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  my  case,  and  I  don’t  think 
they  have  been  anywhere.  The  scheme 
is  impracticable.” 

“  Where  do  you  market  your  grapes?” 
“  Last  fall,  I  sent  a  good  many  to 
cities  iD  the  eastern  and  northern  parts 
of  the  State,  to  dealers  who  had  formerly 
obtained  their  supply  from  the  Cayuga 
Lake  region.  Last  season,  the  grapes 
were  not  good  there,  they  shelled  badly, 
and,  as  ours  were  excellent,  I  got  a  hold 
on  the  market  at  good  prices,  and  I 
think  l  can  keep  it.  I  have  shipped  a 
good  many  down  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
have  also  so’dagood  many  to  consumers 
in  our  home  village.” 

“  What  prices  did  you  get  in  the  home 
market  ?” 

“  Five  cents  per  pound.  I  had  a  little 
experience  that  shows  the  value  of  good 
goods.  I  had  sold  some  around  town, 
and  people  would  stop  and  ask  about 
Niagara  grapes,  and,  of  course,  ask  the 
price.  ‘Five  cents  a  pound.’  ‘But  I 
can  get  them  of  Mr.  H.  for  four  cents.’ 

‘  All  right,  get  them  of  him  then  ;  you 
can  t  have  mine  for  less  than  five  cents.’ 
So  some  of  them  bought  of  Mr.  H.,  but 
most  of  them  finally  came  to  me  glad  to 
pay  me  five  cents.  You  see  Mr.  H.  had 
a  small  vineyard,  he  hadn’t  half  taken 
care  of  it,  and  his  grapes  were  poor.  He 
knew  his  fruit  wasn’t  so  good  as  mine, 
so  he  put  down  the  price,  but  I  didn’t 
have  any  trouble  in  selling  all  of  mine, 
and  at  my  price,  too.” 

“  What  packages  do  you  use  ?” 

“  Mostly  5  and  10-pound  baskets.  Last 
fall  we  packed  and  shipped  some  in  cases, 
four  five-pound  baskets  in  a  box,  the 
latter  nailed  up  tight.  I  like  this  very 
much,  as  there  isn’t  so  much  likelihood 
of  its  being  broken  open  in  transit.  We 

( - \  .  have  always  lost  many  grapes  by  the 

ClyjTssZyYALAS  J  baskets  being  broken  open,  even  when 

shipped  by  express.  Receivers  didn’t 
think  to  make  a  fuss  about  the  condition 
of  the  baskets  until  after  receipting  for 
them,  and  then,  of  course,  it  was  too 
late.” 

Experiment  at  a  High  Price. 

“  Didn’t  Mr.  Y. ,  your  neighbor  plant 
a  vineyard  too  ?” 

“  Yes,  he  put  out  11  acres  five  years  ago.” 

“What  success  has  he  had  ?” 

“  None,  so  far.  He  has  taken  good  care  of  his  vines, 
and  has  put  an  immense  amount  of  hard  labor  upon 
them,  but  he  has  never  had  a  dollar  from  them  in 
return.” 

“  What  is  the  difficulty  ?” 

“One  year  a  late  frost  ruined  all  the  blossoms, 
another  the  rose  bugs,  and  so  it  has  gone.” 

“  Mr.  C.  put  out  a  few  acres,  too,  I  believe.” 

“  Yes ;  six  acres.” 

“  Has  he  made  anything  from  them  ?” 

“  Not  a  cent ;  he  has  abandoned  them  entirely.  It 
seems  strange  that  he  shouldn’t  at  least  try  to  care  for 
part  of  them,  but  he  hasn’t  so  much  as  saved  a  single 
vine.” 

“  Are  there  any  other  vineyards  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  ?” 

“  One  small  one.  Mr.  R.  set  one  acre,  and  neglected 
it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  began  to  care  for  and 
cultivate  it.  I  believe  it  is  doing  very  well  now, 
although  he  has  as  yet  received  no  returns  from  it.” 
“Didn’t  Mr  E.  have  a  small  vineyard  ?” 
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“  Yes  ;  he  was  the  first  in  this  locality  to  plant  a 
vineyard.  He  had  only  an  acre,  but  it  was  when  the 
boom  first  started,  and  although  he  paid  an  enormous 
price  for  his  vines,  he  secured  one  or  two  big  crops 
when  the  price  was  high,  and  made  a  good  thing/1 

“  Does  his  vineyard  continue  to  do  as  well  as  for¬ 
merly  ?  ” 

“  No,  and  I  believe  he  has  dug  it  up.  The  late 
frosts  killed  the  blossoms  several  times,  and  it  became 
so  much  of  an  uncertainty  that  I  guess  it  wasn’t  very 
profitable.” 

“  Don't  you  think  that  there  is  money  in  grapes?” 

“Oh,  yes;  but  they  are  like  lots  of  other  things;  the 
trouble  is  to  get  it  out.  They  require  an  immense  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money,  care  and  labor.  The  locations 
of  some  of  my  neighbors’  vineyards  are  bad.  Mine  is  on 
a  warm  east  slope,  and  I  have  taken  every  care  of  it 
in  cultivating,  pruning  and  spraying.  It  has  paid  me 
fairly  well,  but  it  is  no  boy’s  play  to  keep  everything 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  insure  profitable  returns.” 

F.  h.  Y. 


[Bvery  query  must  be  aeoompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  CROP  TO  FOLLOW  STRAWBERRIES. 

THE  QUESTION. 

In  your  strawberry  culture,  how  many  years  do  you  pick  your  beds  ? 
After  the  last  picking,  what  crop  can  you  put  In  the  ground  after 
plowing,  that  will  mature  ?  What  Is  the  most  profitable  after-crop 
you  can  find?  liow  much  manure  or  fertilizer  Is  needful  for  It  In 
addition  to  the  berry  plants  plowed  In  ? 

I  usually  pick  my  strawberry  beds  two  seasons, 
sometimes  but  one.  I  can  put  in  turnips  or  late  cab¬ 
bage.  I  use  the  same  ground  again  for  strawberries, 
sometimes  the  following  season,  and  find  a  crop  of 
sowed  corn  to  be  plowed  under  the  most  profitable.  I 
do  not  usually  put  very  much  fertilizer  on  this  crop, 
as  land  fit  to  grow  strawberries  ought  in  eight  weeks 
to  give  a  growth  of  corn  over  the  backs  of  a  team,  and 
that  is  about  as  tall  as  can  be  turned  under  conven¬ 
iently.  Any  amount  of  fertilizer  would  do  no  harm, 
however,  as  the  next  crop  of  berries  would  enjoy  it, 
and  none  of  us  is  guilty  of  getting  too  much  fertilizer 
on  his  berry  fields.  <L  8-  butler. 

Holes  in  the  Target. 

I  pick  but  two  crops  from  my  strawberry  beds,  here 
in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  I  have  not  been  in  the 
practice  of  taking  another  crop  from  the  ground  the 
same  season.  I  sometimes  sow  buckwheat  to  be 
plowed  under  and  sometimes  rye  to  be  turned  under  the 
following  spring  and  then  plant  to  corn  or  potatoes. 
My  object  is  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  I  have  thought  about  changing  my 
practice  the  coming  season,  sowing  clover  with  a  light 
sowing  of  oats  to  protect  it,  and  turning  the  berry 
plants  under  immediately  after  the  picking  season  is 
over.  I  follow  no  set  practice,  as  I  sometimes  use  the 
land  in  the  fall  for  the  setting  of  raspberries  or  black¬ 
berries.  WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Here,  in  Caroline  County,  Md.,  we  never  pick  our 
strawberry  beds  more  than  two  seasons,  and,  if  quite 
dirty,  but  one ;  the  expense  of  much  cleaning  will 
equal  the  cost  of  setting  a  new  bed  ;  besides,  the  first 
crop  of  berries  is  generally  the  best.  After  thorough 
picking  we  plow  immediately  and  plant  either  corn  or 
buckwheat— on  good  land  corn  will  mature  here  if 
planted  by  June  25,  but  generally  speaking  I  would 
advise  the  use  of  buckwheat.  I  generally  get  a  yield 
of  from  27  to  33  bushels  to  the  acre  and  have  it  ground 
into  flour  and  sell  it.  I  can  realize  more  money  out 
of  it  than  by  selling  the  grain.  I  also  seed  Scarlet 
clover  with  the  buckwheat,  for  by  so  doing  I  get 
a  good  stand  of  clover  to  cut  in  the  spring  before  the 
berries  are  ripe  again.  In  regard  to  phosphate  or 
manure,  if  the  land  has  been  treated  as  it  should  have 
been  while  in  strawberries,  200  pounds  are  sufficient 
for  the  following  crop.  The  fertilizer  should  be  a 
kind  that  acts  quickly,  as  buckwheat  is  a  quick 
grower.  Manure  is  good,  but  a  little  slow  in  this  case, 
better  put  it  on  raspberries.  w.  w.  seward. 

As  a  rule,  here  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  we  pick 
the  strawberry  beds  but  one  year.  We  are  controlled 
in  this  largely  by  circumstances,  however.  If  a  big 
growth  of  vines  is  secured,  so  big  that  the  first  crop 
is  small,  we  allow  the  vines  to  fruit  two  years,  and  the 
second  crop  is  often  a  paying  one.  The  fruit  on  an 
old  bed  is  never  so  firm,  and  of  course  not  so  large. 
There  are  some  varieties  that  run  all  to  vines  and 
produce  little  fruit  the  first  year.  The  Michel  s 
Early  is  an  example.  If  allowed  to  stand,  the  second 
crop  is  generally  larger  than  the  first.  Varieties  like 
Parker  Earle  bear  themselves  almost  to  death  the  first 
year  and  should  always  be  plowed  under  if  the  grower 


is  after  big  money.  Several  crops  are  grown  in  this 
county  after  strawberries,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips 
and  buckwheat.  All  will  mature  generally.  We 
prefer  buckwheat  because  it  is  so  easily  put  in  and 
harvested  ;  the  seed  costs  little,  and,  if  a  frost  comes 
and  ruins  it,  we  lose  very  little,  as  the  straw  plowed 
under  will  pay  for  the  seed  and  planting.  Then  it 
puts  the  soil  in  a  loose  condition  for  crops  the  next 
year.  When  put  in  the  first  week  in  July,  buckwheat 
generally  matures  before  frost  and  rarely  do  we  fail 
to  cut  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  find  that  this  crop 
won’t  mature  unless  we  use  commercial  fertilizer. 
We  drill  in  about  75  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  starts  the 
crop  almost  immediately  and  it  grows  right  along. 
When  no  fertilizer  is  used,  the  buckwheat  starts  slowly 
and  rarely  gets  out  of  the  way  of  frost.  We  cut  with 
a  reaper  and  on  ordinary  soil  the  phosphate  pays  for 
itself  in  growing  a  longer  straw  that  the  reaper  can 
pick  up,  and  very  little  is  wasted.  l.  j.  farmer. 

I  pick  my  strawberry  beds  usually  about  four  years, 
here  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  This,  however,  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  how  they  are  cultivated  and  how 
well  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  are  adapted 
to  their  culture.  If  the  soil  is  as  rich  as  a  first-class 
garden  soil  should  be,  and  the  bed  is  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  especially  the  hardy  varieties  which  tend  to 
sod  the  bed,  the  last  picking  will  be  very  nearly  as  good 
as  the  best  preceding  one.  A  strawberry  bed  can  be 
kept  clean  indefinitely  if  the  weeds  are  taken  out 
while  the  plants  can  be  seen,  and  this  can  be  done 
with  no  more  work  than  a  vegetable  garden  will  re¬ 
quire.  Cucumbers  for  pickles,  radishes,  lettuce,  any 
kind  of  turnips,  late  cabbage,  late  cauliflower,  celery, 
white  beans,  early  peas,  spinach,  French  forcing  car¬ 
rots,  kale,  fodder  corn,  millet  can  be  put  in  after  the 
last  picking.  As  to  profit  from  an  after  crop,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  season, 
etc.  If  the  last  is  hot  and  dry,  pickles;  if  cool  and 
moist,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  celery  are  likely  to 
give  the  best  returns  The  berry  plants  would  hardly 
be  available  as  a  fertilizer,  not  having  had  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  decay  for  plant  food,  except  possibly  in 
the  last  part  of  the  growing  season.  An  application 
of  about  800  pounds  of  a  first-class  complete  fertilizer 
to  the  acre  would  be  most  available.  J.  R.  hawkins. 

After-Treatment  of  Strawberry  Beds. 

My  strawberries,  here  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  are 
now  mostly  grown  in  the  vineyard  between  the  rows 
of  grape  vines,  or  in  a  young  peach  orchard.  Two  crops 
are  picked — very  rarely  three.  After  the  last  picking, 
the  bed  is  plowed  under  as  neatly  as  possible.  This  is 
done  more  to  kill  the  vines  and  weeds  than  to  prepare 
a  seed  bed  for  another  crop  the  same  year.  Usually 
the  mass  of  vines  and  roots  will  prevent  further  cul¬ 
tivation  than  an  occasional  harrowing  with  a  single 
section  of  the  smoothing  harrow.  If  the  work  has  been 
well  done  and  the  season  is  very  wet,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  light  top-dressing  of  rotten  stable  manure, 
ashes  or  fertilizer,  a  good  crop  of  Strap  Leaf  turnips 
may  be  grown.  This  is  the  only  crop  I  know  of  that 
will  mature  the  same  season,  and  that  only  under  fav¬ 
orable  conditions.  Some  of  my  neighbors  grow 
strawberries  between  grape  rows  and  plow  under 
the  old  beds  by  turning  the  furrows  apart,  leaving  an 
open  or  dead  furrow  in  the  center.  In  this  they  plant 
quite  thickly  a  row  of  corn  for  fodder.  The  corn 
seldom  grows  more  than  five  feet  high,  and  hardly  gets 
in  full  tassel.  It  is  usually  cut,  cured  and  fed  to  horses 
during  the  winter.  While  it  is  relished  and  eaten  clean, 
I  do  not  think  it  very  nutritious.  Where  strawberries 
occupy  the  land  alone,  if  the  ground  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  from  rain,  it  may  be  cleaned  of  weeds  and 
put  into  good  condition  by  growing  a  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  without  any  fertilizer.  Usually,  however, 
at  that  season  the  soil  is  so  dry  and  the  roots  and 
tops  make  the  ground  so  porous  that  no  crop  can  be 
satisfactorily  grown.  w.  d.  barnes. 

Great  Wheat  After  Strawberries. 

I  have  never  used  any  crop  after  plowing  down  my 
old  strawberry  bed,  except  wheat,  as  that  is  the  best 
crop  I  can  put  on  to  reseed  to  clover  the  coming  spring. 
I  have  never  used  much  manure  or  fertilizers  on  my 
wheat  ground  at  seeding,  as  it  is  rich  enough  without 
it.  I  have  raised  on  my  strawberry  ground  as  high 
as  45  bushels  of  wheat,  machine  measure,  and  hardly 
ever  less  than  25  or  30  per  acre.  On  a  good  clover 
sod  that  has  not  been  cut  more  than  two  years  at  the 
most,  I  apply  10  or  20  cords  of  stable  manure  to  the 
acre  and  turn  this  under,  always  using  a  jointer  from 
five  to  seven  inches  deep.  This  ground  is  planted  to 
corn  or  potatoes,  or  the  former  the  first  year  and  the 
latter  the  second,  and  given  the  very  best  kind  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  never  allowing  a  weed  to  go  to  seed.  Then  I 
plow  and  plant  to  strawberries  in  rows  3 feet  one 
way  and  1%  to  2  feet  the  other  way.  In  the  rows  I 
use  bone  dust  and  ashes  on  all  these  crops  at  the 
rate  of  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  the  former  and  three 
times  that  amount  of  the  latter  per  acre.  I  find  that  by 


this  method  the  ground  is  rich  enough  for  wheat  after 
plowing  down  the  strawberries  in  August.  Here,  in 
Steuben  County,  Ind. ,  I  make  a  compost  for  my  straw¬ 
berries  in  this  way:  I  take  four  or  five  loads  of  black 
muck,  make  this  about  two  feet  deep  in  a  pile,  then 
put  on  this  muck  enough  manure  to  make  the  pile 
about  five  feet  higher,  keeping  the  top  as  level  as  pos¬ 
sible;  after  which  I  re-cover  the  manure  with  two 
feet  of  muck  and  then  add  one  double  box  load  of 
fresh  ashes  from  the  sawmill,  to  the  muck  and  by  the 
time  I  want  to  use  the  compost  it  will  work  up  as  mel¬ 
low  as  the  muck  This  beats  all  commercial  fertilizers, 
as  I  can  get  all  I  want  of  each  for  the  drawing.  I  use 
this  in  the  fall  on  my  berries  and  marsh  hay  for 
mulching.  jerry  putter. 


A  Healthy  Mule  and  Two  Sick  Chickens. 

C.  0.  D.,  Adrian,  N.  D  —  1  I  have  a  mule  which  in 
drinking  lets  a  small  stream  of  water  flow  out  through 
her  nostrils.  What  ails  her  ?  She  is  not  affected  in 
any  way  by  it.  2.  I  also  have  two  chickens,  one  of 
which  has  a  red  bunch  about  the  size  of  a  common 
marble  situated  on  the  right  side  of  her  head,  over 
the  eye ;  and  the  other  is  weak-legged,  for  when  she 
walks  a  foot  or  two  she  falls  back,  as  if  her  legs  were 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  her.  What  ails  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  mule. 
Horses  and  mules  frequently  cause  a  considerable 
stream  of  water  to  flow  out  through  the  nose  in  drink¬ 
ing.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  both  open  into  the  com¬ 
mon  passage,  the  throat ;  and  in  passing  through  the 
throat  some  of  the  water  escapes  by  the  opening  into 
the  nose,  instead  of  being  swallowed.  2.  With  a  pair 
of  scissors  cut  off  the  tumor  from  the  head  of  the  one 
chicken,  and  with  a  hatchet  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
other.  Leg  weakness  not  uncommonly  occurs  in 
fowls  from  want  of  proper  care,  insufficient  or  inferior 
food,  unhealthy  surroundings,  old  age,  or  from  too 
close  inbreeding ;  but  a  single  isolated  case  like  the 
above  might  result  from  injury  or  disease,  as  well  as 
from  the  above  causes,  and  is  not  worth  treating. 


What  to  Do  with  Night  Soil. 

Subscriber,  Norwich,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  a  bin  of  “  night 
soil  ”  put  up  one  year  ago,  which  I  desire  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  land  is  a  sort  of  loam  with  a 
clayey  subsoil.  I  had  thought  I  would  mix  the  night 
soil  with  plaster  and  lime  or  ashes,  so  that  it  could  be 
distributed  through  the  drill  for  corn  and  oats.  Is  my 
idea  practicable  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  to  mix  with  it  ? 
3.  What  had  I  best  use  with  it  to  prepare  it  for  the 
drill  as  well  as  to  make  it  valuable  for  crops,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  in  the  drill  without  danger  of  injury  to 
the  crops  ?  It  came  from  the  privies  of  the  town  and 
is  now  well  rotted. 

Ans. — 1.  First  compare  the  night  soil  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stable  manure.  Night  soil  varies  greatly  in  com¬ 
position,  but  the  following  figures  may  represent  an 
average  sample  in  the  condition  you  describe  : 


POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid. 

Night  soil . . .  U  5 

Stable  manure .  10  0 


Potash.  Water. 
i  1,850 

13  1,500 


There  is  no  use  trying  to  dry  and  fine  such  stuff  so 
that  it  will  run  through  a  drill.  That  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  labor.  The  best  that  you  can  do  is  to  get 
it  into  such  condition  that  it  may  be  spread  like  stable 
manure  and  harrowed  or  plowed  into  the  soil.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  hold  night  soil  as  you  have  done  unless  it 
is  composted  or  absorbed  with  charcoal,  plaster,  dry 
earth  or  sawdust.  Left  to  itself,  the  nitrogen  in  the 
night  soil  quickly  passes  away,  and  it  is  largely  for 
this  reason  that  gardeners  find  this  substance  excel¬ 
lent  for  melons,  cabbages  and  other  quick-growing 
crops.  In  fact,  night  soil  is  almost  as  much  a  forcing 
manure  as  is  nitrate  of  soda,  only  that  a  ton  of  one 
must  be  used  to  obtain  the  nitrogen  in  100  pounds  of 
the  other.  Night  soil  from  the  ordinary  privy  should 
be  used  at  once,  unless  it  has  been  treated  with  sul- 
phate^of  iron  or  plaster  before  taken  out.  In  spring, 
it  should  be  taken  at  once  to  the  field  and  spread  on 
the  ground.  The  liquid  is  excellent  for  grass  or  grain, 
and,  where  it  can  be  pumped  into  a  tank,  it  can  be 
distributed  right  from  that.  If  to  be  held  for  a  later 
crop,  it  should  be  put  into  the  regular  manure  heap  or 
into  a  compost  as  soon  as  possible.  Muck,  sods  or 
rich  earth  of  any  sort  should  be  mixed  with  the  night 
soil  at  once,  making  successive  layers  of  two  parts  of 
muck  to  one  one  of  night  soil.  In  any  case,  however^ 
we  should  prefer  to  haul  night  soil  to  the  field  at 
once.  This  does  not  mean  the  product  from  earth 
closets,  but  from  ordinary  vaults. 

Answering  your  questions,  we  would  say :  1.  No, 

we  should  not  try  to  dry  the  night  soil  so  it  can  pass 
through  a  drill.  2.  Plaster  and  dried  muck  or  soil.  If 
the  night  soil  is  in  a  bin  or  pit,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
mix  it  well.  It  should  be  spread  out  evenly  in  thin 
layers  and  dusted  with  plaster,  and  then  mixed  with 
more  than  its  bulk  of  muck.  If  it  were  ours,  to  be 
used  this  year,  we  should  use  enough  plaster  and  muck 
to  dry  it,  and  haul  directly  to  the  field,  and  use  it 
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broadcast  on  corn,  just  like  stable  manure.  We  should 
in  addition  drill  in  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  muriate  of  potash  and  three  parts 
ground  bone. 

A  Talk  About  Creaming:  Milk. 

Subscriber.  ” — A  lady  says  her  husband  calls  her  an 
old  fogy  because  sbe  does  not  fill  her  milk  cans  full 
when  she  sets  her  milk,  and  she  says  that  she  gets 
more  cream  by  putting  only  a  gallon  in  each  can.  The 
vessels  are  two-gallon  buckets,  and  she  has  a  home¬ 
made  milk  box  to  set  them  in  ;  and  as  the  buckets 
float  if  the  water  is  very  deep,  there  seems  no  way 
to  cool  quickly  unless  only  a  little  is  put  in  each.  She 
says  that  unless  she  could  aerate  the  milk,  she  can’t 
see  how  she  can  set  it  deep.  Now,  isn’t  she  right  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  scientific  experiments  are  like 
telling  the  truth  :  one  must  tell  the  whole  truth  to  be 
really  truthful.  At  what  temperature  should  milk  be 
kept  for  the  cream  to  separate  best  in  winter  and  in 
summer  ? 

Ans. — It  is  very  true  that  scientific  experiments  must 
tell  the  whole  truth,  and  the  reason  why  they  are  mis¬ 
leading  is  because  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 
As  regards  the  question  proposed,  it  is  the  whole  truth 
that  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  deep  setting  of 
milk,  we  must  have  at  least  16  or  18  inches  in  depth 
of  milk  to  enable  the  cream  to  rise  most  cempletely. 
In  shallow  pans  it  rises  best  when  the  milk  is  only 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  the  reason  why  it  rises 
more  quickly  in  the  deep  pails  is  that  the  fat  globules, 
being  lighter  than  the  milk,  will  rise  more  freely 
through  this  depth  on  account  of  the  pressure  and 
greater  density  due  to  the  pressure,  and,  moreover, 
the  density  of  the  milk  is  greater  at  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  it  is  set.  Depth  and  low  temperature 
have  in  fact  such  an  effect  in  increasing  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk  as  to  give  the  fat  globules  a  greater 
comparative  lightness,  by  which  they  rise  more  easily. 
And  if  the  milk  is  not  deep  enough  to  cause  this  differ¬ 
ence,  the  cold  has  a  directly  contrary  effect  from  that 
desired.  It  is  easy  to  keep  the  pans  from  oversetting 
by  fixing  wires  across  the  tank  so  as  to  make  divisions 
near  the  top  of  the  water  large  enough  to  hold  them 
upright.  These  wires  are  fixed  both  ways  and  divide 
the  surface  into  squares  a  little  larger  than  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  deep  pails  or  cans.  The  pails  should  stand 
on  three  small  legs  so  as  to  be  raised  an  inch  above 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  so  that  the  water  may  circu¬ 
late  freely,  and  the  cans  should  not  be  more  than  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  All  these  conditions  go  to  make 
up  the  whole  truth  about  the  deep  setting  of  milk 
in  water  not  more  or  less  than  45  degrees.  The  cream 
will  rise  just  the  same  in  winter  or  summer  if  all  these 
conditions  are  secured. 

Call  in  a  Vet.  on  This. 

jET.  J.  H.,  Oran,  N.  Y. — My  14-year-old  mare  became 
a  little  lame  three  years  ago  in  the  left  hind  leg,  and 
grew  worse,  until  last  spring  she  became  so  lame  that 
she  wouldn’t  step  on  the  foot.  I  blistered  for  spavin, 
and  she  got  better,  though  not  entirely  well.  Last 
fall  she  became  just  as  bad  again,  and  refused  to  yield 
to  spavin  treatment ;  some  neighbors  thought  the 
trouble  was  in  the  stifle,  so  I  doctored  that,  but  no 
good  resulted.  She  will  step  on  it  quite  readily  once, 
and  the  next  step  won’t  touch  it  to  the  floor,  but  will 
hop.  Most  of  the  time  she  stands  with  her  foot  away 
over  on  the  toe,  with  no  weight  resting  on  it.  What  is 
the  trouble,  and  what  treatment  should  follow  ? 

Ans. — I  am  unable  to  locate  the  seat  of  lameness, 
from  your  description.  Being  so  severe  and  of  such 
long  standing,  it  will  probably  require  the  personal 
attention  of  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  prop¬ 
erly  treat  the  case.  f.  l.  k. 

Will  This  Restore  His  Confidence  P 

C.  L.  B.,  Hebron,  Maine. — I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. ,  for  the  past  five  years  and 
have  looked  up  to  it  as  an  “  authority  ”  a  great  many 
times,  and  have  taken  very  much  pleasure  and  interest 
in  reading  the  sketches  of  the  different  farmers  and 
horticulturists,  and  their  mode  of  raising  their  crops  ; 
but  when  I  read  in  The  Rural  of  April  15  about  that 
“  one-horse  Jersey  farmer”  I  must  say  my  confidence 
was  badly  shaken.  I  see  on  page  261  that  he  (Mr. 
Johnson)  sold  hay  worth  $399.50  ;  now  as  I  read  on 
toward  the  close  of  the  article  I  see,  on  page  262  in  the 
third  column,  under  the  subhead  “  Best  Lesson  of 
All,”  that  he  says  :  “  The  farm  being  now  in  working 
shape,  as  I  understand  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  I 
expect  to  clear  over  $1,000  a  year  above  my  farm  and 
household  expenses,  and  that  from  18  acres  of  land, 
15  of  which  I  cultivate.”  Now  if  he  cultivates  15  out 
of  the  18  acres  will  he  or  The  Rural  or  some  one  who 
can  do  it,  tell  me  how  he  raises  hay  enough  to  keep 
two  cows  and  a  horse  and  sell  $399.50  worth  on  the 
other  three  acres.  If  this  can  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained,  my  confidence  will  be  once  more  restored. 

Ans. — Several  other  parties  have  asked  about  this 
matter ;  we  hope  this  explanation  will  answer  for  all. 
We  copied  the  figures  exactly  from  Mr.  Johnson’s 


books.  We  said  the  above  named  amount  of  hay  was 
sold  during  the  year.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  was 
all  raised  that  same  year.  Mr.  Johnson  counts  in  all 
sales  between  January  1,  1891,  and  the  same  date  1892. 
It  so  happened  that  quite  a  good  deal  of  the  1891  hay 
crop  was  not  sold  until  early  in  1892,  while  most  of 
the  1892  crop  was  sold  in  December  of  that  year.  It 
was  the  same  way  with  potatoes.  The  amount  given 
for  them  in  1892  is  but  $105.53  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Johnson  expected  a  high  price  and  so  held  nearly 
200  bushels,  which  he  has  sold  at  $1  per  bushel  since 
January  1.  This  $200  will  go  into  the  1893  sales 
though  it  represents  the  1892  crop.  Now  if  he  sells  all 
this  year’s  crop  in  the  fall  and  gives  all  the  cash  sales 
for  the  year,  somebody  may  come  forward  and  make 
the  similar  statement  about  his  potato  crop.  Don’t 
you  see  that  this  is  a  record  of  cash  sales  without 
regard  to  the  time  the  crops  were  grown  ?  Mr.  John¬ 
son  gets  $20  per  ton  and  sometimes  more  for  his  ha^. 
It  is  about  the  only  product  he  sells  at  a  retail  price. 
When  he  speaks  of  cultivating  15  acres  he  means  that 
all  but  three  acres  of  his  farm  are  in  crops — grass 
included.  His  house,  barn  and  chicken  yards  occupy 
three  acres,  there  are  four  acres  of  strawberries  and 
not  quite  two  of  potatoes.  The  cabbage  crop  was 
grown  on  an  acre  of  strawberry  ground  plowed  after 
picking.  The  rest  of  the  land,  between  nine  and  ten 
acres,  is  in  grass,  including  the  orchard.  On  the  rich, 
damp  soil  of  this  farm  2%  tons  of  Timothy  per  acre  is 
not  an  extra  large  yield  in  a  favorable  season.  Our 
friend  has  misunderstood  Mr.  Johnson’s  meaning  of 
“  cultivate.”  What  he  meant  was  that  he  “crops”  15 
acres  out  of  18  and  uses  the  remaining  three  for 
chicken  yards,  etc.  We  can  assure  our  friends  that 
the  table  of  cash  sales  is  correct  and  that  the  hay  is 
certainly  grown  on  the  little  farm.  We  know  that 
such  reports  may  seem  like  “  big  stories”  to  many  of 
our  readers,  but  we  assure  them  that  we  always  try  to 
get  at  the  exact  facts  and  that  whenever  figures  are 
given  we  have  made  a  personal  investigation  of  them. 
We  shall  always  be  glad  to  chop  these  “  big  stories  ” 
up  finer  for  those  who  cannot  swallow  them  whole. 

Figuring:  the  Price  of  Potash. 

E.  D.  T.  H.,  Lamberton,  N.  Y. — In  The  Rural,  page 
265  in  the  answer  to  A.  W.,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  the  writer 
figures  potash  at  4%  cents  per  pound  and  G.  S.,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  N.  Y.,  puts  it  at  the  same  price.  Why  figure 
at  4>£  cents  per  pound,  as  we  can  buy  all  we  want  at 
2^  cents?  That  is  muriate  of  potash  at  $50  per  ton 
delivered  here. 

Ans. — This  illustrates  anew  the  need  of  understand¬ 
ing  terms  used  in  the  fertilizer  trade.  Muriate  of 
potash  contains  50  per  cent  of  potash,  while  the  other 
half  is  made  up  of  salt,  water,  etc.  When  you  buy  a 
ton  of  muriate  the  only  value  you  get  is  in  the  1,000 
pounds  of  potash.  As  explained  in  “  A  Bag  of  Fertil¬ 
izer,”  page  201,  you  cannot  get  the  1,000  pounds  of 
potash  without  buying  the  whole  ton.  When  we 
speak  of  the  price  of  potash  we  mean,  not  the  price 
per  pound  of  the  material  in  the  whole  ton,  but  the 
amount  of  actual  potash  in  it.  In  this  way  your  ton, 
containing  1,000  pounds  of  potash,  will  cost  you  five 
cents  a  pound.  You  are  paying  more  than  it  iB  worth. 

Uncle  Sam  Has  No  Book  Agents. 

C.  E.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — An  agent  claiming  to  be  one 
of  100  Government  clerks  from  Washington  is  canvass¬ 
ing  this  district  for  a  Government  Columbus  Centen¬ 
nial  Book,  published  in  the  interest  of  the  World’s 
Fair  by  the  Government.  He  asked  for  $1,  the  balance 
($1. 50)  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  book.  Is  there  such 
a  work  or  is  it  a  fraud  ? 

Ans. — The  man  is  a  fraud  if  he  claims  that  the 
Dnited  States  Government  is  to  print  a  book  and 
charge  $2.50  for  it  with  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  for 
collectors.  Let  him  alone. 

Plowing  In  Late  Potatoes 

“  X.,”  No  Address. — 1.  Many  farmers  claim  that  the 
best  yield  of  potatoes  is  on  sod  land — a  furrow  is  made 
and  the  potatoes  are  dropped  and  covered  by  the  next 
furrow.  Can  this  be  done  with  reasonable  success  for 
late  potatoes  planted  from  the  10th  to  the  last  of  May? 
The  soil  is  rich.  2.  What  is  the  usual  expense  of  put¬ 
ting  out,  seeding,  working  and  marketing  potatoes 
per  acre  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  raised  potatoes  in  just  that  way. 
We  do  not  like  the  plan  and  in  the  sandy  loam  in 
which  they  were  raised  the  yield  was  light  and  the 
“misses”  many.  2.  We  have  never  estimated  the  cost 
of  raising  an  acre  of  potatoes.  It  would  vary  mater¬ 
ially  in  different  places. 

Some  Fruit  Questions. 

W.  H,  W.  J.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — 1.  Is  partially  rotted 
sawdust  a  good  mulch  for  young  apple,  cherry  and 
peach  trees  the  winter  after  they  have  been  put  out 
in  the  spring  of  the  year?  2.  Is  sawdust  not  partially 
rotted  as  good  a  mulch  for  said  trees  as  that  partially 
rotted?  3.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to  put  around 
apple,  cherry,  peach  and  pear  trees  to  enable  one 


to  get  the  fairest  and  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  from 
them?  4.  If  chicken  manure  is  put  around  old  fruit 
trees  what  is  the  best  way  to  apply  it,  and  how  much 
to  each  tree? 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  We  do  not  approve  of  sawdust  as  a 
mulch  for  any  plants  whatever,  unless  wholly  rotted. 
It  is  the  favorite  resort  of  many  injurious  insects.  3. 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  favorite  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees,  as 
often  stated,  is  a  mixture  of  bone  flour  and  potash. 
Use  them  in  the  proportion  of  1,000  pounds  of  bone  to 
300  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  Crush  or  grind  the 
hen  manure  and  put  a  peck  around  each  tree.  It  is 
better  to  mix  it  with  the  bone  and  potash. 

A  Heifer’s  Extra  Teat. 

Subscriber,  PenHeld,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  Jersey  heifer 
which  has  a  sack  or  swelling  on  the  side  of  the  teat. 
When  she  came  in,  her  udder  was  badly  swollen  and 
this  sack  appeared  to  be  very  full.  It  is  about  half 
the  distance  down  the  teat.  I  find  now  in  milking 
that  the  bottom  of  this  sack  gives  out  milk,  so  that  it 
is  very  unpleasant  to  milk  her.  Is  this  incurable  ? 

Ans. — With  a  knife  scrape  or  shave  to  a  raw  surface 
an  area  of  one-half  inch  around  the  opening  in  the 
rudimentary  teat.  This  will  cause  it  to  scab  over 
and  in  healing  will  close  the  opening.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  milking  not  to  remove  the  scab.  If  the  milk 
cannot  be  drawn  by  hand  without  breaking  and  re¬ 
moving  the  scab,  use  a  milking  tube  for  a  few  days. 

Fertilizer  to  Raise  Canes. 

J.  T.  1.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  did  the  Columbian 
red  raspberry  plants  winter  at  the  Rural  Grounds  ? 
2.  I  have  five  acres  of  this  berry  set  last  spring  on  a 
sandy  loam  in  ordinary  condition.  I  sowed  broadcast 
half  a  ton  of  different  fertilizers  when  the  plants  were 
set,  and  the  latter  are  looking  well.  I  have  this  spring 
sowed  broadcast  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  of  unleached 
Canada  ashes  that  seem  very  good.  What  other  ferti¬ 
lizer  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  on  this  kind  of  soil 
to  produce  the  best  results  ?  My  main  object  is  to 
raise  plants.  What  should  I  use  and  how  much  to  the 
acre  and  where  can  it  be  had  ?  3.  I  intend  to  set  five 

acres  more  this  spring,  7x7  feet  apart  and  plant  pota¬ 
toes  between  the  rows  and  use  ashes  as  above.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  use  the  same  fertilizers  with  the 
ashes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Very  well.  Will  report  later.  2.  We  would 
add  raw  bone  flour — 400  to  800  pounds  to  the  acre,  as 
you  may  prefer.  3.  Unleached  ashes  with  us  almost 
invariably  produce  scabby  tubers.  We  would  use 
sulphate  or  even  muriate  (or  kainit)  of  potash  instead. 
Add  to  this  fine  bone  flour  and  nitrogen  in  some  form 
in  addition  to  what  the  bone  may  contain.  The  ferti¬ 
lizers  can  be  obtained  of  the  dealers  who  advertise  in 
The  Rural. 

To  Try  The  Trench  System. 

F.  P.  W.,  West  Auburn,  Me. — I  want  to  use  the 
Rural  trench  system  on  1%  acre  of  new  land  plowed 
last  fall;  but  I  have  no  manure  to  put  on  it  ;  will  it 
pay  to  buy  fertilizers;  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Ans. — Yes,  for  the  Rural  trench  system  we  much 
prefer  fertilizers  to  manure.  Use  all  the  way  from 
800  to  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre  sown  evenly  in  the 
trenches  after  the  seed  pieces  are  covered  with  an  inch 
of  soil.  Our  friend  should  read  “The  New  Potato 
Culture  ”  of  which  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  has 
just  been  published — price  in  paper  40  cents. 

Flghtins  A  Deadly  Grasa. 

S.  B.,  Richmond,  Ind. — How  can  I  kill  a  certain  grass 
with  which  I  am  troubled — I  do  not  know  the  name. 
It  grows  very  rank,  reaching  the  height  of  about  three 
feet,  has  a  head  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length 
and  looks  something  like  a  head  of  wheat.  The  roots 
are  rather  larger  than  a  Timothy  stem,  exceedingly 
tough,  and  fill  the  ground  for  a  greater  depth  than  the 
plow  can  reach  so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  plow.  The 
end  of  the  root  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle  and  often 
grows  through  a  potato.  The  blade  in  width  is  about 
like  that  of  wheat  or  oats. 

Ans. — We  guess  it  is  Triticum  (agropyrum)  repens, 
known  familiarly  as  Couch  or  Quack  grass.  The  one 
way  to  exterminate  it  is  to  cultivate  during  hot,  dry 
weather.  We  speak  from  experience  since  the  Rural 
Farm  is  full  of  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pruning  Maple  Trees. — H.  W. ,  Montgomery  City,  Mo. 
— No,  we  do  not  think  it  would  harm  maple  trees  to 
prune  them  while  the  leaves  are  out. 

Japan  Chestnuts  and  Plums. — W.  E.  S.,  Hartwell, 
Neb. — The  Japan  chestnuts  vary  in  hardiness  and  in 
every  other  respect  because  they  are  seedlings,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  as,  for  example,  the  Numbo  and  the 
Paragon.  The  latter  has  been  growing  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  four  years  and  has  never  suffered  from  10 
degrees  below  zero.  The  Japan  plums  vary  also.  We 
have  the  Abundance  (Botan)  and  it  easily  stands  the 
climate.  Neither  has  been  tried  in  a  way  that  would 
justify  any  one  in  pronouncing  positively  upon  its 
hardiness. 
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J.  E.  Wing,  Carroll  County,  Ohio  — 
For  three  years  I  have  raised  Lucern  or 
Alfalfa  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  Spring 
of  1890  I  sowed  about  half  an  acre,  on 
good  clay  land,  not  very  dry,  well  pre¬ 
pared,  plowed  and  harrowed  as  if  for 
corn.  About  20  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre  were  sown  about  April  1.  It  was 
lightly  harrowed  in  and  I  got  a  No.  1 
stind — as  good  as  I  ever  got  in  Utah.  I 
let  it  grow  till  it  began  to  blossom  and 
then  mowed  it  down.  It  made  not  enough 
hay  to  pay  for  mowing  it,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  health  of  the  plant  to  cut  it 
at  this  stage.  The  second  crop  then 
came  on  and  really  paid  for  harvesting, 
in  September. 

In  1891  I  noticed  that  most  of  it  had 
wintered  all  right,  but  in  one  low,  wet 
place,  a  patch  had  heaved  out,  and  the 
weeds  and  some  docks  were  pretty  bad 
in  the  spring.  It  made  a  heavy  cutting 
at  that  time  before  clover  was  ready  to 
cut,  and  when  we  were  through  our 
Timothy  harvest  it  was  up  and  in  bloom 
again,  and  this  time  no  weeds  were  visi¬ 
ble,  as  the  Lucern  had  distanced  them  or 
smothered  them  out.  We  cut  a  good  third 
crop  also,  and  the  three  crops  togelher 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  to  the 
acre.  Last  year  the  first  crop  was  very 
good  and  the  second  crop  promised  well, 
but  the  rest  of  the  meadow  being  bare 
and  dry,  the  grasshoppers  came  to  the 
Lucern  and  feasted  until  they  had 
stripped  it  of  its  leaves  and  blossoms. 
We  cut  it,  however,  and  it  made  a  good 
third  crop,  which  was  grazed  off  with 
cattle.  I  also  had  a  two-acre  patch  which 
I  cut  last  year  the  second  time.  It  is  on 
different  land,  some  being  gravelly,  and 
some  black  and  low.  It  all  died  out  on  the 
low  black  ground  but  did  very  well  on 
the  gravelly  land,  and  best  on  the  clay 
loam  underlaid  with  gravel.  After  three 
years’  trial  of  it  in  Ohio  I  am  confident 
it  will  pay  on  much  of  our  soils  and  yield 
larger  returns  than  Red  clover. 

It  is  a  perennial,  which  Red  clover  is 
not,  and  gets  stronger  year  by  year  for 
eight  to  twelve  years.  The  hay,  when 
cut  early,  is  relished  by  all  kinds  of 
stock,  but  especially  by  sheep  and  cows. 
It  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  we  can 
grow,  and  is  a  good  feed  for  growing 
colts  or  working  horses.  If  not  cut  in 
time,  it  becomes  hard  and  woody.  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  sown  on  wheat  in  spring,  as 
clover  can,  but  the  land  must  be  prepared 
for  it,  and  it  does  better  sown  alone.  It 
is  not  a  good  plant  for  a  rotation,  as,  after 
going  to  the  expense  of  starting  it,  one 
ought  not  to  disturb  it  for  years.  There  is 
no  other  plant  that  withstands  drought 
so  well,  and  it  will  make  a  good  hog  pas¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  safe  to  let  cows  or  sheep 
pasture  on  it  when  growing  rankly,  as  it 
will  almost  surely  cause  bloat.  Hogs  will 
live  and  do  well  on  the  hay  in  winter,  as 
I  learned  in  Utah.  There  I  have  kept  a 
pen  full  cf  hogs  growing  very  nicely  in 
summer  by  giving  them  a  forkful  of 
freth'y-cut  Lucern  twi.e  a  day. 

One  advantage  of  sowing  Lucern  this 
year  is  that  seed  can  be  bought  for  much 
less  than  clover  seed.  But  seed  and  time 
will  be  wasted  if  it  is  sown  on  unsuitable 
or  unprepared  land.  I  had  a  letter  the 
other  day  fri  m  a  ranch  in  Utah,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  they  had  put  up  266  loads 
of  Lucern  hay  this  year  from  less  than 
40  acres  ;  but  we  cannot  get  such  results 
here.  Our  subsoil  is  colder  and  wetter 
and  our  sun  not  strong  enough. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  have  probably 
read  ury  largo  stor  es  about  how  it  grows 
in  California  and  the  West.  1  have  never 
read  anything  larger  than  I  have  seen.  I 


have  seen  it  six  feet  high  on  our  ranch, 
where  it  grew  up  through  a  bush  that 
held  it  up,  and  have  cut  six  tons  to  the 
acre  on  new  land.  One  year  when  water 
was  plenty  for  irrigating,  we  cut  it  four 
times  in  a  summer.  It  has  been  learned 
that  Lucern  enriches  land  in  the  same 
way  as  Red  clover,  but  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree.  Its  roots  grow  deeper  and  it  catches 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  pure  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air  than  any  other  leguminous 
plant. 

More  Potato  Scabs. 

J.  E.  F.,  Vischers  Ferry,  N.  Y. — I 
have  been  quite  interested  in  reading  the 
experiences  of  different  farmers  on  the 
potato  scab.  My  experience  differs  wide¬ 
ly  from  that  of  some  of  the  others  in  some 
respects.  I  do  not  think  “angle  worms” 
have  anything  \o  do  with  the  matter. 
I  believe  I  can  produce  as  many  “angle 
worms  ”  to  the  cubic  foot  on  my  land  as 
could  be  produced  upon  any  land  in  the 
United  States.  Where  I  have  manured 
heavily  with  barnyard  manure,  and  also 
where  I  have  burnt  brush  and  weeds, 
leaving  the  ashes  to  be  plowed  under, 
there  is  where  I  find  the  scabby  tubers. 
My  past  experience  has  taught  me  to 
use  my  barnyard  manure  on  winter 
grain  and  meadows,  and  purchase  some 
good  special  fertilizer  for  my  potato 
ground.  I  have  found  the  white  grub 
the  worst  sinner  that  ever  infested  a 
potato  patch.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
him,  some  years  ago  I  took  some  fool’s 
advice  and  dropped  a  large  handful  of 
unleached  ashes  upon  each  hill  just  be¬ 
fore  hoeing;  the  result  was  that  there 
wasn’t  a  grub,  but  there  were  lots  of 
scabby  tubers.  Since  tlmn  I  have  found 
that  by  applying  my  barnv',rd  manure 
on  the  winter  grain  and  sowing  the  same 
thickly  with  clover  the  following  spring, 
I  get  a  good  stand  of  clover  to  be  plowed 
under,  which  furnishes  potash  enough 
to  the  soil  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  the 
white  grub. 

What  Do  I  Know  This  Spring? 

B.  W.  G.,  Liberty',  N.  Y. — “  What  do 
I  know  this  spring  ?” 

I  know  that  I  have  passed  through  a 
long,  tedious  winter.  I  know  that  I  have 
wintered  an  average  of  30  milch  cows, 
three  horses  and  42  ewes  and  all  are  in 
fine  condition  and  I  have  had  hay  to  sell. 
I  know  that  I  have  averaged  10  quarts 
of  milk  per  head  all  winter  from  20  to  24 
cows  in  milk.  I  know  that  I  have  at 
present  42  nice  lambs  from  27  ewes.  I 
know  that,  in  consequence  of  deep  snows 
and  severe  weather,  the  wood  pile  is  very 
low  and  I  am  burning  coal  in  place  of 
wood.  I  know  that  the  manure  is  all  out 
and  spread  on  the  fields,  where  all  enter¬ 
prising  farmers  should  have  it,  so  as  to 
receive  the  whole  benefit  of  the  fertilizer. 
I  know  that  I  have  not  planted  a  single 
seed  this  spring.  I  know  that  there  are 
acres  of  snow  banks  on  my  farm  at  the 
present  time  from  two  to  seven  feet  deep 
I  know  that  the  past  winter  has  beaten 
the  New  York  blizzard  of  1888.  I  know 
that  a  large  number  of  sugar  makers  are 
disappointed  in  consequence  of  a  light 
run  of  maple  sap.  I  know  that  this  is 
enough  to  digest  at  this  time. 


Irrigation 

is  of  immense  importance,  to 
you,  whoever  you  are,  wher¬ 
ever  you  are,  if  you  choose  to 
profit  by  it. 

Better  than  rain ;  the  sun 
and  air  and  soil  combine  to 
make  it  better  than  rain;  the 
farmer  gets  it  when  and  where 
he  wants  it — this  part  dry  and 
that  part  wet. 

Irrigation  costs  as  much  for 
grain  as  for  fruit;  but  the 
southern  fruits  pay  best.  Skip 
grain  and  grow  fruit ;  or  invest 
in  irrigation  for  oranges  lem¬ 
ons  prunes  figs  grapes  al¬ 
monds  etc  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

A  $50  share  of  our  stock 
costs  $50  now ;  it  will  be 
worth  $500,  if  all  goes  well,  in 
three  years  —  perhaps  before 
the  first  dividend. 

Pamphlet  free ;  and  map 
goes  w:th  it. 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER  IRRIGATION  CO. 

65  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


,JL»PL0W  UNDER 
'  THE  WEEDS. 

Cuts  the  sod,  bears  down  the 
~  weeds,  clears  all  rubbish  and 

distinctions,  impossible  to  clog,  lessens  the 
drat-,  makes  work  easier  for  both  man  and 
team,  simple,  strong  and  durable. 

The  Lambert  Plow  Colter 

can  be  attached  to  any  plow.  Just  the  thing 
for  plowing  under  green  crops.  Guaranteed 
to  work  on  any  land,  no  matter  how  encum¬ 
bered  with  weeds,  green  crop  or  other  litter. 
Once  in  a  neighborhood  every  one  wants  it. 
Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  uses  a  plow. 

Colter  with  Clamp  to  fit  any  Plow,  £.‘J. 
Colter  without  Clamp,  £2.50 

For  particulars  address 

Lambert  &  Young, 

Belfast,  Me. 

fetent  Allowed  July  29,  1892. 

ORDER  THROUGH  TOUR  DEALER 


Genuine  PHILADELPHIA 

LAWN  MOWER 


IN  THE  FIELD. 

Hand  Sizes, 

10  to  20  inches. 

BOTH  OPEN  and  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 

Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  inches. 

Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  PASSMORE  &  CO., 

631  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ENGINES 


SAW 

W  MILLS, 


Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa, 


HENCH&DROMGOLD’S 

SS  HARROW 


’A  Wonderful  Improvement. 


_ m 

Teeth  Quickly 
Adjusted 
\byonbj  loosening 
one  nut. 


THE  BEST 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented.  . 

The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a.  Ratchet  with  which  it 
oan  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  16  to  18  inches  off  the 
point  of  thetooth.whichisfourorfive  times  as  much  wear 
or  service  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence.  Catalogues  free.  Agents  Wonted. 
Over  10,000  of  these  Harrows  sold  in  1801. 
Be  not  deceived,  buy  only  the 

HENCH  &  DROMGQLD  HARROW. 

TW~  Ask  your  dealer  for  it 

We  also  manufacture  Cl REULAR  HAW  MILTA 
HAY  HAKES,  CULTIVATORS.  CORN 
PLANTERS,  SI  1  ELLERS*  &0. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLO.  VO  ML.  PA. 


Arbitration 


Is  the  ruling  remedy  for  all  difficulties.  The  con¬ 
testants,  whether  disputing  farmers  or  contending 
herds,  should  be  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Colled  Spring  Fence. 

This  elastic  arbitrator  seems  to  concede  everything 
to  each  side,  but  positively  prohibits  their  getting  at 
each  other. 

Peace  (per  Page)  reigns. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page. Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walkerville,  Ontario. 


1893. 


.We  Are  The  Only  Finn 


iSATALOCjj, 


1893. 


Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We 
catalogue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  oi  all  early  peas,  t  le  Excelsior.  No 
other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 
contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  greatly 
enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart¬ 
ments,  we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  tnree 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it. 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
„  jrity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
our  capitaL  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  nbw-Yohknb. 


AVillie  Tillbrook. 


Scrofula 

In  the  Neck. 

The  following  is  from 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tillbrook, 
wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Penn. : 

“  My  little  boy  Willie, 
now  six  years  old,  two 
years  ago  had  a  scrofula 
bunch  under  one  ear 


rhicli  the  doctor  lanced  and  ^isctarged  for 
ome  time.  We  then  began  g  ^ing  him  Hood  s 
arsaparilla  and  the  sore  healed  H  is  cure 

i  due  to  HOOD’S  8ABSAPAB1LLA. 

[e  has  never  been  very  robust,  but  now  seems 
ealtliv  and  daily  growing  stronger. 


DD’S  PILL8  do  not 


•weaken,  but  aid 
Try  them.  25c. 


EvERyMoTHEB 

Should  Have  It  In  The  House 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Dove 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds. 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsllitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re- 
"eves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
lagic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mall?  6  bottles 
- ,J*32.  L 8. JOHNSON &CO-, Boston, Mass. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  jP“  J"  ■**  II  I  "V  Q  C? 

use  of  the  celebrated  ■  Eh  8\  I  I  La  I  Mm  Km  l\  vS 

Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 

OLEVELAHTD,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  in  fact  everything  that  grows  in  or  out  of 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
brands  of  Fertilizers. 


FOSTER’S  PATENT  ROCK  BREAKER 


KING  OF  THE 
ROAD-MAKERS 


FOR  MACADAM. 

Properly  cubed.  No  gear  wheels 
to  break.  Product  10  to  200  tons  per 
day,  according  to  size.  Over  1550 
in  use.  For  Coarse  and  Fine 
*  rushing.  Does  the  work  of  any 
other  breaker  with  one-third  the 
power  and  one-half  the  expense  for 
keeping  in  repair.  Mounted  on  iron 
trucks.  Only  manufacturers.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited. 

Totten  &  Hogg  Foundry  Co., 

23d  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue, 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 


W  %•  ,  •  .— r-^N, 

; 

IV  MwArttyggr*'  m& 

\ 

'a 


Last  year  we  sprayed  the  following  °*  seed  potatoes  (whether  single  eyes, 
Bordeaux  Mixture  on  our  potato  vines  several  eyes,  half  or  whole  potatoes) 
three  times  during  the  season,  using  the  which  is  likely  to  give  the  largest  profit- 
Aquapult  hand  pump  and  Vermorel  noz-  able  yield  will  do  well  to  send  to  the 
zle  :  One  ounce  of  copper  and  a  fraction  Michigan  Experiment  Station  (Agricul- 
less  than  one  ounce  of  lime  to  every  gal-  tural  College,  Lansing,  Mich.),  for  bul- 
lon  of  water.  There  was  no  blight  of  letin  No.  93.  It  gives  the  results  not 
vines  or  rot  of  tubers  and  the  vines  re-  only  of  many  original  experiments,  but 
mained  green  longer  than  those  of  that  a  compilation  of  the  results  of  those 
portion  of  the  plot  not  sprayed.  made  by  12  other  stations.  The  sum  of 

This  formula  may  not  be  strong  enough  the  information  thus  carefully  gathered 
for  other  seasons  or  places ;  it  may  not  and  presented  is  the  most  satisfactory 
be  strong  enough  for  grape  vines  But  summary  of  the  problems  so  long  worked 
for  either  grape  vines  or  potato  vines,  we  upon  that  we  have  seen, 
do  not  advise  a  stronger  formula  than  q  p.  Merritt,  of  Aroostook  County, 
the  following  :  Maine,  makes  a  poor  report  for  the  Free- 

Two  ounces  of  copper  sulphate  to  every  man  potato  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
gallon  of  water.  This  would  be  about  jje  says  that  more  than  100  farmers  of 
6  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water,  the  that  noted  potato-growing  county  gave 
amount  of  lime  for  the  50  gallons  need  the  Freeman  a  trial  in  a  small  way  and 
not  be  over  4%  or  5  pounds,  though  we  <<  failure”  is  thus  far  the  verdict.  “  The 
know  of  no  objection  to  using  equal  yield  is  light,”  he  says,  “  the  tubers  small 
weights  of  lime  and  copper,  thus  :  and  of  inferior  quality.”  We  are  not 

8ix  pounds  of  copper  and  six  pounds  of  surprised  to  hear  that  the  tubers  were 
lime  to  every  50  gallons  of  water.  small,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the 


THE 


CONTINENTAL- 


No  Experiment. 

Surface  Cultivation. 
Unexcelled  for  Corn. 
Lightest  Draft  Cultivator 
in  the  World. 


Write  for  the  Columbus  Cata 
logue  and  Poem,  “How  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Won  the  Prize." 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS" JR. 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the  f  .  V  - mgr-~  — 

19th  century.  No  mjku  — * 

handwork;  no  more  high  i 
triced  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5.000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


|ir  We  also  make  the  Rest 

^  WxsDBKyciu  ever  saw.  B<-t- 
■  ter  than  six  (6)  men  w:th 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  TO¬ 
DAY  for  Circulars  and  terms.  _  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicini  ty. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

YORK.  PA. 


SPRING, 


NO  CLOGGING.  BORDEAUX 
y  MIXTURE  thrown  as  readily  as 

r  _  Water,  long  aB  well  as  short  dls- 

tances.  AUTOMATIC  CL.KAN- 
,  INC.  You  work  the  pump,  the 
nozzle  does  the  rest.  Graduated 
Fan- Shaped  Spray.  This  was  prac- 
tlcally  the  only  nozzle  used  to 
any  extent  during  the  past  sea- 
Sffla|o  son  in  Cornell  University  Station 

work.  It  gave  Entire  Satisfaction. 
Economical  and  reliable.  Price, 
$2.00.  Bend  for  descriptive  circular 

Forest  Homo,  N.  "V . 


Average . $0  36  Average  . $0  4!) 

Does  it  in  the  long  run  pay  to  sell  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  spring  or  fall  ? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  soft¬ 
wood  ashes  are,  weight  for  weight,  of 
much  less  value  than  hard-wood  ashes. 
Soft  woods  yield  very  little  ashes  and 
they  are  comparatively  light.  But  the 
per  cent  of  food  constituents  is  much  the 
same  if  weight,  not  bulk,  be  considered. 

Cotton  seed  hull  ashes  contain  from 
five  to  eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  from  18  to  25  per  cent  of  potash. 

The  higher  the  grade  of  fertilizer 
bought,  the  less  will  be  the  expense  of 
handling  and  freight.  The  same  may  be 
said  when  the  raw  material  is  bought 
and  mixed  at  home. 

Abstracts. 

- Life:  “  When  we  don’t  spend  our 

money  we  are  economical;  when  other 
people  don’t  spend  their  money  they  are 
stingy.” 

- T.  H  Hoskins:  “  ‘  Hayseeds  ’  are  an 

over  whelming  power  for  righteous  gov¬ 
ernment.  To  this  end  every  farmer 
should  seek  the  very  best  practical  edu¬ 
cation  for  his  sons  and  daughters,  and 
be  willing,  above  everything  else,  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  best  possible  schools.  It  was  no 
less  than  a  horrible  mistake  when  the 
bounty  of  the  national  government,  vot¬ 
ing  great  sums  to  every  State  for  indus¬ 
trial  education,  left  even  the  least  loop¬ 
hole  for  the  diversion  of  that  money  from 
its  true  intent — the  higher  education  of 
our  farmers  and  mechanics.” 


PRAY  YOURTREESil  7IRSW5.5  0 


The  best  and  most  easily  erected  icnco  muse, 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 


solid  Expanded  Metal 


Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  31  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material! 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns.: 

Central  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  531  Wood  St., Pittsburgh, Pa! 


It  is  true  enough,  no  doubt,  as  The  K,. 
N.-Y.  has  always  contended,  that  if  one 
is  going  to  buy  fertilizers  in  ahap-hazard, 
lottery  way,  the  safest  thing  to  do  is  to 
buy  a  high-grade,  complete  fertilizer. 
This  will  surely  increase  his  crops  if  the 
soil  stands  in  need  of  lime,  potash,  phos¬ 
phate  and  nitrogen — one  or  all.  It  is  also 
true  that  if  his  land  does  not  need  one  or 
the  other  of  such  food  constituents,  he 
will  be  purchasing  food  to  that  extent 
not  at  present  needed.  But  the  only  way 
he  can  find  out  what  his  soil  does  need  is 
by  experiment,  and  until  that  time  he 
had  better  be  on  the  safe  side  and  invest 
what  money  he  may  care  to  invest  in 
complete  fertilizers  that  will  surely  in¬ 
crease  his  crop  than  in  one-sided  fertil¬ 
izers  that  are  likely  to  fail. 

During  the  past  winter  the  tempera¬ 
ture  fell  as  low  as  20  degrees  below  zero 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Seedlings  of  the 
Paragon  (Japan)  chestnut,  three  years 
old,  were  not  harmed. 

According  to  the  ruling  results  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  experiments  made  by  36  different 
farmers  in  Alabama  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Experiment  Stat'on  for  the 
past  two  years  seven  of  the  soils  were  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  three  main  elements  and 
needed,  therefore,  a  complete  fertilizer  ; 
eight  were  found  to  be  well  supplied 
with  potash  since  potash  did  not  increase 
the  crops.  The  other  experiments  taught 
nothing.  Floats  and  nitrate  of  soda 


IDEAL  In  Name 
.  and  In  Fact. 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

»  The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

Cl7QC  8-9-12  ft.  Geared. 
oltCO  10  and  12  ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  A  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

5J2  [liver  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlor 
Thh  Rural  Nkw-Ygrkjib. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  l’lums  prevented  ;  also  Grape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Stahl’s  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  in  the 
market.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
all  insects  Injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


pletely  cured.  If  she’s 
e'*’1  Vjl  overworked,  nervous,  or 

i  HHH  “run-down,”  she  has  new 

•  /  HHi  •  an(l  strength. 

/  HHH  “  Favorite  Prescription” 

is  a  powerful,  invigorating 
tonic  and  a  soothing  and 
strengthening  nervine, 
£--  purely  vegetable,  perfectly 

harmless.  It  regulates  and  promotes  all  the 
proper  functions  of  womanhood,  improves 
digestion,  enriches  the  blood,  dispels  aches 
and  pains,  brings  refreshing  sleep,  and  re¬ 
stores  health  and  vigor.  For  every  “  female 
complaint”  and  disturbance,  it  is  the  only 
remedy  so  sure  and  unfailing  that  it  can  be 
guaranteed. 

If  it  doesn’t  benefit  or  cure,  you  have  your 
money  back. 


for  Lawns,  Churches  and  School  Houses. 

FARM  and  CEMETERY  FENCE 

with  Iron  Posts  and  Wire. 

ELLIS  &  HELFENBERCER, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

189|South  Mississippi  Street. 


Great  Labor  8aver.  You  cannot  afford  to  work 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Send  for  special 
circular  with  testimonials. 

I).  S.  MORGAN  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


ml  |W  A  P  |J ’  Y  M  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Oil, 
r  WHO  II  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
g  Wind  and  Steami  Heating  Boilers,  Ao.  Will 
y°u  aend  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
louu  tngrauings.  The  American  Well  Works' Aurora.IIl, 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


k  If you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

IThe  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

6reenmou«IAT.8PKIN(iFI*LD,0. 
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One  hen  is  a  small  animal,  though  she  can  make 
more  fuss  than  an  elephant  if  she  pleases.  When  you 
put  20,000  chickens  together,  however,  you  have  a 
crowd.  Twenty  thousand  broilers  at  $1  a  pair  will 
make  a  business  that  150  ordinary  cows  would  have 
hard  work  to  equal.  And  600  laying  hens  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  eggs  needed  for  the  broilers.  The  hen,  you 
see,  is  Capable  of  big  things.  Why  then  are  so  many 
of  her  results  counted  as  small  things?  Simply  because 
the  human  beings  who  try  to  handle  the  details  do 
net  attend  to  their  business  properly.  The  hen  is 
all  right  unless  some  man  gets  in  her  way. 

*  * 

Don’t  fail  to  read  the  department  headed  “We 
Want  To  Know,”  usually  on  the  12th  page  of  the 
paper.  This  was  begun  as  a  sort  of  overflow  meeting 
for  the  Farmers’  Club,  but  it  has  grown  into  a  regular 
department  of  its  own.  No  paper  in  the  country  has 
so  many  questions  sent  it  for  answers  as  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  A  study  of  them  from  week  to  week  will  show 
that  they  come  from  all  over  the  country  and  are  on 
all  conceivable  topics.  These  questions  are  very  use¬ 
ful.  They  indicate  as  nothing  else  can  what  our  read¬ 
ers  want  explained,  as  for  every  man  who  actually 
writes  out  the  question  there  are  a  dozen  who  have 
been  studying  on  the  same  thing. 

*  * 

From  the  grain  growing  belt  of  the  Dakotas  comes 
the  report  that  three  times  as  much  grain  is  sown 
there  this  spring  as  ever  before.  Similar  reports  of 
a  great  increase  come  from  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
other  parts  of  the  West  new  areas  are  being  opened 
up.  The  most  of  this  grain  is  wheat,  which  is  now 
selling  at  a  figure  which  is  unprofitable  to  many  of 
the  growers.  With  the  condition  of  winter  wheat 
for  the  whole  country  but  little  below  that  of  last 
year,  the  prospect  is  not  an  encouraging  one.  Under 
ruling  prices  of  cattle  and  dairy  products,  corn,  oats, 
not  to  speak  of  poultry,  fruits,  and  other  so-called 
minor  farm  products,  doesn't  it  seem  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  devote  a  little  more  attention  to  these,  and  a 
little  less  to  wheat? 

*  « 

The  greatest  expense  of  the  Eastern  dairyman  is 
for  food  containing  protein.  For  this  element  he  has 
been  forced  to  depend  largely  upon  grains  brought  in 
from  the  West.  The  silo  has  greatly  cheapened  the 
cost  of  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  because  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  way  to  save  all  the  corn  crop.  The  growing 
of  oats  and  peas  has  revived  dairying  on  many  farms 
because  it  has  provided  a  cheaper  supply  of  home¬ 
grown  protein.  The  curing  of  pea-vine  hay  has  not 
always  been  satisfactory,  but  now  the  silo  is  again 
called  in  to  help  keep  the  pea  crop.  The  Minnesota 
Station  people  have  made  some  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  with  pea  ensilage,  which  show  that  this  crop 
can  be  preserved  in  a  silo  so  as  to  turn  out  a  strong 
and  digestible  product.  With  corn  for  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  peas  for  protein,  the  Eastern  dairyman  will 
be  able  to  cut  his  grain  bill  directly  in  two.  Within 
a  few  years  the  effect  of  Eastern  pea  culture  will  be 
plainly  evident  in  the  decreased  prices  for  Western 
grain. 

6  *  # 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  facsimile  of  an 
essay  written  by  President  Cleveland  nearly  50  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  our  President  has  learned  to 
write  better  and  more  comprehensive  essays,  but  he 
has  never  told  a  sounder  truth  than  when  at  nine  years 
old  he  said  :  “  If  it  were  not  for  the  cow  we  should 
have  to  do  without  many  things  which  are  considered 
necessaries  of  life.”  “  The  cow  ”  typifies  agriculture, 
the  foundation  of  all  that  makes  President  Cleveland 
proud  of  the  country  he  represents.  Doubtless  the 
boyish  mind  of  the  young  essayist  comprehended  the 
fact  that  the  animal  providing  leather,  buttons,  milk 
and  glue  must  be  fostered  and  cared  for  or  it  would 
not  prosper.  Let  us  hope  that  this  lesson  was  so 
well  learned  that  the  President  to-day  realizes  that 
agriculture  no  less  than  “  The  Cow  ”  must  be  fos¬ 
tered  and  encouraged  or  the  country  will  “  go  down.” 
We  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  impertinent  if  we 
say  that  we  hope  the  “  glutinous  substance  ”  in  the 


cow’s  hoof  will  hold  our  President  firmly  to  the  rights 
of  the  agricultural  classes. 

*  * 

Whenever  we  write  the  facts  about  that  “  One- 
Horse  Jersey  Farm  ”  of  Mr.  Johnson,  lots  of  people 
start  up  and  give  us  to  understand  that  they  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  story.  We  think  none  the  less  of  them  for 
it,  because  we  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  farmer  back 
from  local  markets  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  18 
acres  of  good  soil  within  30  miles  of  4,000,000  people. 
Every  word  of  our  statement  about  the  finances  of  that 
farm  and  its  crop  is  correct.  We  might  easily  have 
given  some  details  that  would  have  made  the  story 
seem  larger  yet.  To  our  mind  such  a  place  as  that  is 
a  valuable  experiment  station,  and,  instead  of  being  a 
“  sport  ”  or  solitary  example,  we  believe  its  counter¬ 
part  can  be  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  We 
mean  that  everywhere  men  can  be  found  who  have 
worked  their  soil  so  wisely  and  well,  and  studied  their 
markets  so  thoroughly,  that  the  afternoon  of  life  finds 
them  with  the  ability  and  inclination  to  enjoy  their 
remaining  years  in  comfort  and  happiness.  That’s  all 
there  is  about  Mr.  Johnson’s  farm.  All  that  he  has 
came  out  of  the  soil.  *  * 

Even  among  the  classes  who  suffer  from  their 
exactions  there  are  not  a  few  defenders  of  trusts  and 
similar  gigantic  monopolistic  combinations.  These 
insist  on  the  obvious  advantages  of  union  in  important 
enterprises,  the  superiority  of  a  single  able  manage¬ 
ment,  the  great  economy  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  obtainable  by  consolidation,  and  the  greater  secur¬ 
ity  of  profits  in  the  absence  of  competition.  These 
sticklers  for  extortion  may,  however,  be  asked  to 
whom  do  these  advantages  accrue  ?  Do  the  destroyers 
of  competition  share  their  increased  profits  with  the 
people  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  they  not,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  put  up  prices  and  increase  their  exactions? 
Isn’t  it  a  fact  proved  by  the  example  of  all  such 
combinations  that  they  exist  to  prey  on  the  people  ? 
Their  advantages  are  all  for  the  few  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  many.  Haven’t  they  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  been  justly  regarded  as  things  of  evil  tendencies? 
The  laws,  State  and  National,  rightfully  condemn 
them  as  criminal  conspiracies  against  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  all  good  citizens  should  seek  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  vigorous  and  righteous  laws  for  their  sup¬ 
pression.  #  * 

We  met  a  man  the  other  day  who  said  he  would  not 
use  fertilizers  because  they  stimulated  the  soil  too 
much.  The  stable  manure  made  on  the  farm  was 
ample  for  him. 

“Both  father  and  grandfather  got  along  without 
them,”  he  said. 

“  Didn’t  your  grandfather  have  the  ashes  made 
from  burning  off  his  farm  ?” 

“Yes,  ashes  are  all  right.  I  can  see  the  effect  to-day 
of  big  bush  heaps  burned  20  years  ago.” 

“  What  is  the  difference  between  ashes  and  a  good 
commercial  fertilizer  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  One  was  made  at  home  without 
cost,  and  the  other  means  an  outlay  of  cash.” 

Did  your  grandfather  use  to  buy  grain  to  feed  to 
his  stock  ?” 

“No.  Grain  was  too  valuable  for  stock  food  except 
for  horses  and  a  few  of  the  best  cows.” 

“Yet  you  buy  and  feed  it  to  stock;  does  it  pay 
you  ?” 

“  Certainly,  who  could  sell  butter  and  milk  without 
feeding  grain  ?” 

There  is  the  point  in  a  nutshell.  The  grandfather 
had  ashes  for  the  burning.  He  started  the  theory 
that  the  farm  must  support  itself  and  go  on  paying 
out  without  fresh  deposits.  The  grandson  inherited 
the  theory,  but  not  the  old  farm  and  ashes.  He  has 
been  forced  to  buy  grain  because  the  cows  evidently 
needed  it.  He  does  not  buy  fertilizers,  because  it  is 
not  quite  so  evident  that  they  are  needed. 

*  * 

An  excellent  bill  to  prevent  the  practice  of  fraud 
and  oppression  on  farmers  by  country  elevators,  has 
lately  passed  the  Minnesota  Legislature.  It  puts  all 
elevators  on  railroads  owning  the  right  of  way  in  the 
State,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners.  For  years  it  has  been  loudly 
charged  that  the  farmers  were  defrauded  by  the  com¬ 
panies  in  the  grading  of  wheat  and  by  combinations 
to  keep  down  prices  at  local  points,  and  the  State 
Warehouse  Commissioners,  to  remedy  these  evils, 
have  earnestly  worked  for  the  legislation  embodied  in 
this  bill.  Under  it,  if  a  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  grading  of  his  wheat,  any  wrong  may  be  rectified 
by  sending  samples  to  the  State  Inspector.  Indeed, 
wrongs  of  all  sorts  in  marketing  the  grain  are  to  be 
set  right  by  the  Warehouse  Commission.  To  give 
farmers  a  choice  of  markets  for  their  grain,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  receipt  for  their  wheat  at  the  local  ele¬ 
vators,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  and  storage. 


As  such  receipts  are  salable  as  so  much  grain  at  dis¬ 
tant  markets,  the  shippers  can  thus  escape  the  ex¬ 
actions  of  any  local  combine.  If  they  can  get  a  better 
price  for  their  grain  at  Duluth  or  Minneapolis  than  at 
the  point  of  shipment,  they  are  free  to  make  their 
own  choice  of  a  market.  For  some  time  farmers  have 
been  protected  against  frauds  at  the  terminal  ele¬ 
vators.  but  have,  it  is  charged,  been  outrageously 
fleeced  by  the  local  storage  manipulators.  How  is  it 
that  the  Western  farmers  secure  remedial  legislation 
against  abuses  so  much  oftener  than  the  Eastern  ? 

*  * 

The  facts  about  the  Niagara  grape  growing  may 
come  too  late  to  save  money  for  those  who  bought 
vines  at  tremendous  prices,  but  let  us  hope  the  story 
may  keep  those  who  read  it  out  of  similar  schemes 
with  other  plants  The  country  is  full  of  agents  who 
propose  to  establish  some  wonderful  business  in  coun¬ 
try  neighborhoods  or  give  some  farmer  a  special 
chance  at  growing  a  new  and  remarkable  plant.  How 
is  a  farmer  to  know  the  frauds  from  the  reliable  and 
helpful  enterprises  ?  Unquestionably  there  are  many 
new  things  that  will  prove  very  helpful  to  the  com¬ 
munity  if  handled  right.  As  a  rule,  such  disappoint¬ 
ing  schemes  are  not  worked  with  any  great  success  in 
communities  where  there  is  a  strong  Grange  or 
Alliance  or  some  other  organization  for  cooperative 
work  and  action  The  man  who  works  a  fraud  gen¬ 
erally  tells  the  farmer  that  he  is  getting  a  chance 
that  his  neighbors  never  will  have.  It  is  the  selfish 
side  of  the  victim  that  generally  absorbs  the  bait,  and 
the  best  defense  is  a  strong  coSperation  that  will 
multiply  the  communities’  facilities  for  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  obtaining  information. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

We  uster  make  our  Harden  In  a  little  sorter  yard. 

A  great  big  fence  around  It  an’  we  found  It  mighty  hard 
To  git  the  men  folks  started  fer  ter  spade  or  plow  the  ground; 

They  didn’t  like  sech  labor  an’  another  job  was  found. 

An’  so  the  garden  languished  an’  our  garden  sass  an'  greens 
Was  jest  about  the  measure  of  a  single  hill  o’  beans; 

But  now  we  take  the  garden  right  out  In  the  open  Held; 

It  jest  divides  the  labor  while  It  multiplies  the  yield. 

The  men  folks  chase  the  horses  while  they  cultivate  the  crop, 

With  plow  an’  cultivator,  but  you  couldn't  make  ’em  stop 
To  work  in  that  yard  garden,  so  It  never  hed  no  show. 

The  men  folks  are  too  dignified  to  handle  spade  an’  hoe. 

No  branch  without  a  root. 

Introduce  your  horses  to  a  ditch. 

No  cow  ever  forgets  the  hole  In  the  fence. 

“  The  good  die  young”  because  they  never  really  grow  old. 

When  a  potato  stops  growing  we  dig  It.  When  a  man  stops  grow 
lng  he  should  be  burled. 

How  many  copies  of  the  experiment  station  bulletin  are  taken  at 
your  post  office  ?  You  make  It  one  anyway. 

As  long  as  you're  taxed  for  the  middleman’s  share,  just  make  up 
your  mind  that  you’ll  never  “  get  there  1  ” 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  has  been  elected  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station— an  excellent  selection. 

The  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing  Is  the  scrub  ram  that  Alls  your  pens 
with  woolly  backs  that  simply  eat  and  cheat. 

The  oheapest  fertilizer  Is  the  one  that  gives  the  biggest  crop  for  a 
dollar— not  the  one  that  gives  the  biggest  bag  for  a  dollar. 

Which  pays  better,  to  spend  12  for  nitrogen  and  lose  50  cents'  worth 
by  leaching,  or  to  spend  50  cents  and  lose  $5  on  the  starved  crop? 

On  the  principle  that  you  want  early  Interest  on  your  money,  don’t 
you  like  a  berry  plant  that  will  “bear  Itself  to  death"  the  first  season? 

Farmers  are  satisfied  to  have  their  rights  begin  where  those  of 
others  leave  off,  but  the  other  fellows  want  to  "lap  over”  too  often. 

Sometimes  our  plans  turn  out  against  our  will;  the  name  for  such 
a  dose  Is  “  bitter  pill;"  and  though  the  swallow  makes  us  shake  and 
shiver,  it  might  make  you  and  me  a  better  liver. 

If  a  man  believes  In  draining,  he  certainly  ought  to  believe  In  Irri¬ 
gation.  If  there  are  times  when  It  pays  to  take  water  out  of  the  soil, 
there  must  be  others  when  It  pays  to  put  It  back. 

A  little  pinch  of  salt  may  stand  between  a  good  dinner  and  a 
stale,  flat  meal.  A  spoonful  of  soluble  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid 
may  stand  between  a  good  ear  of  corn  and  a  poor  one. 

To  use  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  for  potato  scab  why  not 
make  a  basket  of  fine  wire?  Put  your  potatoes  Into  that  and  wash  by 
dipping  Into  water  and  then  dip  Into  the  solution.  This  would  be  a 
handy  way  to  dip  them  In  and  out  and  have  them  drain. 

Since  we  told  about  that  proposed  experiment  with  the  Slmenthal 
cattle  we  have  received  many  letters  from  persons  who  are  very  ready 
to  sell  land  for  the  venture.  Our  friend  who  writes  on  page  327  Is 
honest  enough  to  say  that  It  will  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  ticks 
If  older  cattle  are  sent  there. 

Here’s  a  question  from  Pennsylvania  :  “  What  does  The  Rural 
think  of  a  man  who  takes  ‘  more  papers  than  he  can  read,’  but  must 
go  to  a  subscriber  of  The  Rural  to  get  the  recipe  for  making  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture?”  We  should  say  that  he  falls  to  read  the  papers 
that  would  keep  him  Informed.  He  probably  reads  for  amusement. 

Notice  that  Mr.  Seeley  says  he  must  have  40,000  eggs  to  produce 
20,000  broilers— with  average  hatches  and  deaths  In  the  broiler  house— 
and  this  with  every  appliance  for  perfect  work.  We  believe  that  one 
laying  hen  out  of  every  five  eggs  set  Is  a  good  average  In  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Seeley  allows  only  80  or  less  eggs  per  year  for  his  laying  hens 
That’s  conservative  certainly. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  permanent  hog  pasture  Is  very  evident. 
The  chief  point  about  a  hog  pasture  Is  the  fence,  which  must  be  per¬ 
manent  and  expensive  If  It  is  to  be  “  hog-tlght."  The  advantages  of 
Alfalfa  In  sections  where  It  will  grow  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Wing  on 
page  318.  Happy  Is  the  hog  that  has  for  owner  a  man  who  knows  his 
pork-maker  Is  as  much  a  grazer  as  any  milk-maker. 

MR.  Coggshall  talks  sense  on  page  314  when  he  says  that  what 
the  fathers  called  the  waste  spots  of  the  farms  are  now  the  richest 
for  the  sons.  Take  the  water  out  of  these  low  spots.  The  soli  Itself 
Is  rich  enough  to  serve  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  lighter  uplands,  or  crops 
can  be  grown  on  the  drained  swamps  and  the  manure  made  from  such 
crops  put  on  the  hillsides.  Thus  the  fertility  of  the  farm  Is  evenly- 
distributed. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

At  every  farmers’  institute  somebody  praises  clover 
because  of  its  power  to  “take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.” 
The  writer  recently  made  this  statement :  “  One  little 
clover  plant  can  steal  more  of  the  free  nitrogen  out 
of  the  air  than  the  biggest  steer  that  ever  breathed.” 
A  man  in  the  audience  undertook  to  “call  the  speaker 
down  ”  by  saying  that  all  clover  could  do  was  to  utilize 
the  nitrogen  that  was  washed  out  of  the  air  by  rain, 
snow  or  fog.  A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Storrs  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Connecticut)  on  “  The  Fixation  of 
Free  Nitrogen  by  Plants  ”  illustrates  what  is  really 
known  in  regard  to  this  matter  so  well  that  it  is  well 
enough  to  give  the  facts  here.  While  clover  is  most 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  “  nitrogen  fixer,”  peas, 
beans  and  other  legumes  have  much  the  same  power. 

t  X  X 

In  the  last  experiment  at  Storrs,  pea  plants  were 
grown  in  sea  sand  which  had  been  washed  and  burned 
to  drive  off  all  possible  nitrogen.  The  plants  were 
fertilized  with  a  solution  of  minerals  in  water  which 
contained  no  nitrogen,  while  they  grew  in  a  case  into 
which  only  “washed  air”  was  admitted.  By  “washed” 
is  meant  air  from  which  all  surplus  nitrogen  such  as 
comes  from  decay  or  burning  had  been  taken.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  absolutely  pure  air  waB  admitted  to  the  case. 
Thus  the  plants  grew  with  no  nitrogen  in  their  food 
and  none  in  the  air  that  could  be  washed  out  by  rain 
or  dew.  The  plants  developed  and  were  analyzed  so 
that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  them  could  be  meas¬ 
ured.  The  amount  contained  in  the  original  seed  was 
known,  nothing  was  added  that  chemistry  could  take 
out  of  the  air  supplied,  and  yet  the  grown  plants  all 
contained  more  than  was  found  in  the  seed — in  some 
cases  more  than  twice  as  much.  Where  did  it  come 
from  ?  The  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  alone  was  present, 
and  it  must  have  come  from  that  source. 

X  X  t 

That  is  about  the  extent  of  the  matter.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  certainly  was  added  to  the  plants,  and  there  was 
no  other  source  save  the  pure,  washed  air.  It  is  not 
yet  settled  whether  plants  acquire  this  nitrogen  of 
the  air  through  their  roots  entirely  or  whether  part 
is  obtained  through  their  foliage.  That  they  can  take 
it  seems  to  be  as  well  settled  as  hundreds  of  other 
agricultural  rules  that  are  accepted  as  facts.  The 
more  vigorous  the  clover  and  pea  crops,  the  greater 
the  extent  to  which  this  free  nitrogen  can  be  taken  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  supplying  these  crops  with  an 
abundance  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Does  the 
farmer  need  to  buy  nitrogen  if  the  clover  and  pea  will 
capture  it  for  him  ?  That  is  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  and  it  might  be  answered  in  a 
dozen  different  ways. 

X  X  X 

Another  interesting  experiment  recorded  in  this 
bulletin  was  that  of  the  effect  of  nitrogen  on  grass 
both  as  to  yield  and  quality.  Potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  alone  increased  the  yield  of  clover,  but  did 
notiof  the  grasses.  Nitrate  of  soda  on  the  grasses 
increased  the  yield  in  every  case — the  most  profit 
being  obtained  from  a  dose  of  320  pounds  per  acre. 
This  corroborates  the  former  report  that  clover  is  a 
nitrogen  collector,  while  grasses  like  Timothy  are 
nitrogen  consumers.  It  also  explains  the  philosophy 
of  using  liquid  manures  and  other  substances  con¬ 
taining  soluble  nitrogen  on  grass  in  the  spring.  It 
was  also  found  that  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  increased  the  proportion  of  protein  in  the 
grasses — making  hay  of  higher  feeding  value.  Fertil¬ 
izer  farmers  using  large  quantities  of  soluble  nitrogen 
often  claim  that  the  hay  they  grow  is  very  superior 
in  quality  and  greatly  preferred  by  stock  to  that 
grown  on  poorer  soil.  This  experiment  shows  that 
they  are  correct.  XXX 

Two  important  iaamigration  conventions  have  been 
held  in  the  South— the  first  at  New  Orleans,  and  the 
second,  including  the  Governors  of  nearly  all  the 
Southern  States,  at  Richmond.  The  object  of  both 
was  to  devise  the  best  measures  for  attracting  to  that 
section  immigrants  from  Europe  and  the  Northern 
States.  At  present  vast  tracts  of  forest  and  mineral 
lands  are  being  bought  up  there  by  European  and 
Northern  capitalists,  and  there  is  a  widespread  appre¬ 
hension  that  this  policy  will  furnish,  ere  long,  a  land 
problem  to  that  section  such  as  is  witnessed  in  Ireland 
at  present  where  the  country  is  under  the  control  of 
foreign  and  non-resident  land- owners  who  spend  in 
distant  homes  the  profits  of  the  soil,  thus  depleting 
the  States  of  their  wealth  to  be  spent  in  splendor  else¬ 
where.  Immigrants  with  small  means  and  home¬ 
builders  are  much  preferred  to  these,  for  by  their 
efforts  the  country  could  be  developed  and  the  fruits 
of  the  mines,  forests  and  farms  be  spent  at  home. 
The  number  of  foreigners  settling  in  the  South  at 
present  is  beggarly  small.  Of  the  375,000  immigrants 
who  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  last  year  only 


166  were  bound  to  South  Carolina,  299  to  Georgia,  297 
to  Alabama,  342  to  Florida,  388  to  Tennessee,  358  to 
Arkansas,  551  to  Louisiana,  324  to  Virginia  and  201  to 
Mississippi.  Not  far  from  half  of  the  whole  inrush 
remained  here  in  New  York,  while  the  great  majority 
of  the  other  half  were  bound  for  the  Western  and 
three  of  the  New  England  States.  To  Illinois  28,080 
went,  to  Michigan  9,039,  to  Wisconsin  7,745,  to  Iowa 
5,948  and  to  Minnesota  9,802.  Massachusetts  received 
15,219,  Connecticut  8,189  and  Rhode  Island  2,814. 
These  figures  are  striking.  The  South  contains  a  very 
small  proportion  of  foreign-born  citizens  and  is  really 
the  most  American  part  of  the  Union.  The  great 
objection  working  foreigners  entertain  against  immi¬ 
gration  to  that  section  is  the  inevitable  competition 
with  cheap  negro  labor  ;  this  the  South  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  with,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  a  prominent 
factor,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Southern  people  to  attract  white  labor  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  meet  with  only  very  moderate 
success.  XXX 

During  the  past  week  New  York  harbor  has  seen 
the  grandest  and  most  remarkable  naval  display  ever 
witnessed  on  the  globe.  Thirty-  five  of  the  finest  though 
not  the  most  formidable  war  ships  of  the  world,  repre¬ 
senting  10  nations,  among  them  the  most  powerful 
on  the  earth,  assembled  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of 
this  continent  by  Columbus,  400  years  ago.  Taking 
part  in  a  mission  of  peace  and  good-will  to  men,  they 
represented  the  latest  efforts  of  genius,  skill  and 
wealth  in  the  construction  of  the  fleetest  and  most 
destructive  war  machines  that  have  ever  terrorized 
the  seas.  Built  especially  for  speed  as  well  as  strength 
in  order  to  overtake  and  capture  or  destroy  any  mer¬ 
cantile  vessels  afloat,  for  two  days  they  made  the 
welkin  thunder  with  their  broadsides  of  peace  and 
salutation  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  Hudson 
River  between  gaily  bedecked  lines  of  sailing  vessels, 
coasters  and  ocean  flyers,  some  of  which  were  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  any  of  them,  but  not  one  of  which 
could  remain  afloat  five  minutes  beneath  the  fire  of  the 
least  among  them.  They  were  manned  by  upwards 
of  10,000  sailors,  engineers,  firemen  and  marines,  and 
their  evolutions  were  witnessed  by  fully  1,000,000 
spectators  who  thronged  the  multitude  of  craft  of  all 
kinds  in  the  rivers  and  bay,  darkened  the  surrounding 
heights  and  housetops  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Staten 
Island,  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  or  lined  the  wharves 
and  watersides  commanding  a  view  of  the  scene.  From 
far  and  near,  from  this  side  of  the  Pacific  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  crowds  flocked  to  behold  the 
greatest  illustration  this  or  any  former  generation  has 
seen  of  the  material  progress  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
good  will  of  its  people  in  peacefully  celebrating  a 
peaceful  event — the  discovery  of  a  new  world  where 
the  redundant  population  of  the  old  might  find  the 
homes,  comforts,  liberty  and  prosperity  denied  them 
in  the  lands  of  their  birth. 

X  X  t 

At  no  earlier  centenary  of  Columbus’s  discovery  was 
such  a  gathering  of  war-ships  of  so  many  nations  pos¬ 
sible,  not  only  because  without  modern  discoveries 
the  production  of  such  marvels  of  naval  architecture 
was  impossible,  nor  because  some  of  the  countries 
represented  had  no  independent  existence  even  100 
years  ago  ;  but  also  because  at  no  similar  epoch  has 
such  widespread  peace  prevailed.  A  hundred  years 
8 go  France  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Terror  and 
all  Europe  in  arms  was  leagued  against  her.  A  cen¬ 
tury  earlier,  the  case  was  even  worse  ;  for  then 
diplomacy  meant  treachery,  and  hereditary  enmities 
were  as  great  a  force  as  conscienceless  ambition,  and 
the  powers  of  the  Old  World  distrusted  each  other’s 
good  faith  even  when  acting  together  in  their  schemes 
of  conquest  and  plunder.  In  view  of  the  marvelous 
progress  in  material  prosperity,  intellectual  growth 
and  civilization  made  by  the  nations  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  fact  that  the  world  moves  constantly 
onward,  what  halcyon  days  may  not  be  expected  when 
our  descendants  100  years  hence  shall  celebrate  the 
fifth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  which 
to-day  feeds  and  clothes  a  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  than  the  whole  of 
Europe  contained  in  the  days  of  Columbus.  Just  as 
the  introduction  of  fire-arms  put  the  infantry  of  the 
Middle  Ages  on  a  level  with  the  heavily  armed 
Knights  whose  protected  prowess  had  formerly  been 
so  formidable,  and  as  the  revolver  of  to-day  robs  the 
truculent  bully  of  nearly  all  his  advantages  over  the 
nervy  but  peaceable  citizen,  so  the  sight  of  these 
armored  cruisers,  with  the  strength  of  a  death-dealer 
and  the  speed  of  an  ocean  flyer,  is  a  warning  to  the 
world  that  no  nation  can  with  impunity  rush  lightly 
into  war  with  a  maritime  power,  however  compara¬ 
tively  weak,  if  provided  with  even  a  few  of  these  com¬ 
merce-destroyers  ;  for  even  Argentina  or  Brazil  with 
only  a  single  swift  cruiser  could  inflict  incalculable 
injury  in  a  short  time  on  the  commerce  of  the  most 
powerful  maritime  power  on  the  globe. 


In  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  the  outflow  of 
gold  is  still  phenomenal.  Last  Saturday  alone  no  less 
than  $6,000,000  was  exported.  To  meet  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  demand  on  it,  the  Government  has  had  to  draw 
on  the  reserve  of  $100,000,000  kept  for  years  in  the 
Treasury  especially  to  meet  the  payment  of  green¬ 
backs,  should  a  special  run  be  ever  made  on  it  in  that 
line  of  national  securities.  The  whole  trouble  is  due, 
outside  of  the  legitimate  course  of  trade,  to  the  attempt 
of  speculators,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  use  the  public 
funds  and  the  government  officials  to  promote  private 
schemes  and  bolster  up  financial  fallacies  for  their 
own  benefit.  The  emergency  has  given  rise  to  many 
wild  theories  for  the  prevention  of  shipments  of  gold 
to  other  countries,  some  of  which  have  been  broached 
by  prominent  bankers,  and  others  by  even  members 
of  Congress.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  that  the 
President,  anticipating  the  action  of  Congress,  should 
lay  so  heavy  a  tax  on  the  outflow  of  gold  as  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  a  dollar.  Others  insist  that  for  this 
and  other  purposes  a  special  session  of  Congress  should 
be  called,  to  pass  a  stringent  law  “to  stop  the  passage 
of  a  single  gold  coin  from  our  ports  under  heavy  pen¬ 
alties.”  All  the  theorists  agree  that  the  law  should 
intervene  and  arrest  the  outward  movement  of  the 
yellow  metal.  j  j  ^ 

Even  among  educated  people  there  appears  to  be  a 
vast  amount  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Doesn’t  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  provide  that  “  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 
any  articles  exported  from  any  State  ?  ”  Neither  the 
President  nor  Congress  can  therefore  by  decree  or  en¬ 
actment  stop  the  export  of  gold  by  levying  a  tax  on 
the  shippers.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  decided  that  the  above  clause  deprives  Congress  of 
all  power  to  interfere  with  the  export  trade,  so  that  it 
cannot  prohibit  the  shipment  of  any  article  it  may  de¬ 
sire  to  retain  in  the  country.  There  is,  however,  ab¬ 
solutely  no  cause  for  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  country — the  richest  on  the  globe. 
The  drafts  already  made  on  the  $100,000,000  “  gold  re¬ 
serve  ”  are  likely  to  be  made  good  by  the  banks  East 
and  West  within  a  few  days.  Even  if  the  export  of 
gold  should  continue  till  the  whole  of  the  reserve  is 
exhausted,  then  more  coin  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  bonds.  There  is  no  fear  of  insolvency  in 
the  public  Treasury  or  of  the  financial  credit  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  every  dollar  that  goes  abroad  is  in 
payment  of  some  form  of  national,  corporation  or  in¬ 
dividual  indebtedness,  or  for  the  promotion  of  business 
purposes  or  legitimate  private  enjoyment.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  no  small  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  gold  is  caused  by  over  $100,000,000  spent 
abroad  every  year  by  American  tourists  ;  while  during 
the  present  Columbian  year  about  twice  as  much  is 
likely  to  be  spent  in  this  country  by  foreign  visitors. 

XX  X  ■ 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Don’t  you  feel  tired  of  llftlag  those  whltfletrees  around  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  horses  go  stumbling  over  the  traces?  Wide-awake  farmers 
have  quit  that  business  for  good.  They  turn  the  plow  team  quloker 
and  easier  and  don't  go  barking  all  the  trees  In  the  orchard. 
How?  Why  they  use  the  Sherwood  steel  harness— made  by  the  Sher¬ 
wood  Harness  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

No  sheep— no  matter  what  the  breed— can  make  good  mutton  or 
wool  while  Infested  with  Insects.  Dip  the  sheep  to  save  the  clip  both 
In  quantity  and  also  In  quality.  The  Cooper  sheep  dip  has  been  In 
use  50  years  and  probably  over  100,000,000  sheep  are  annually  dipped 
In  It.  Its  advantages  appear  to  be:  Its  fitness  to  be  used  with  oold 
water;  the  fact  that  It  doesa  t  dlseolor  the  wool;  Its  freedom  from 
strong  scent,  and  Its  cheapness  and  effectiveness.  Cooper  A 
Nephews,  Galveston,  Texas,  will  mall  a  Guide  to  Dipping  free  to  all. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Leggett  Bros.,  manufacturers  of  Leggett's 
I’arls-green  or  dry  powder  gun,  have  been  able  to  reduce  Its  size, 
and  consequently  Its  cost,  without  Impairing  Its  usefulness.  We  have 
thoroughly  tested  the  smaller  one  In  comparison  with  the  larger  one: 
and,  while  the  former  costs  only  about  half  as  rnnoh  as  the  latter,  we 
prefer  It.  It  Is  made  In  every  respect  aB  substantially  as  the  larger  one, 
and  Is  lighter  to  carry  and  easier  to  operate,  while  distributing  the 
powder  Just  as  fast  and  as  satisfactorily.  We  would  advise  all  In¬ 
tending  purchasers  to  order  the  small  one.  This  puts  a  valuable  im¬ 
plement  within  the  reach  of  all. 

WE  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  Diamond 
Balance  churn  at  Madison  Square  Garden  last  fall  that  we  had  one 
sent  to  the  dairy  for  trial.  We  don’t  know  how  churning  can  be 
done  with  less  labor  than  with  this  churn.  The  churn  Itself  is  In 
a  diamond  or  lozenge  shape,  and  after  the  cream  Is  put  In  ready  for 
churning,  a  center  board  Is  put  In,  dividing  the  cream  In  two  parts, 
so  that  one  part  balances  the  other,  making  the  work  of  turning 
the  crank  comparatively  easy.  In  our  flrst  trial  the  cream  was  put 
in  at  a  temperature  of  84  degrees,  and  In  just  17  minutes  the  butter 
came  in  nice  granular  form.  The  buttermilk  was  easily  and  quickly 
drawn  oil  without  loss  of  a  grain  of  butter,  and  after  washing,  the 
churn  was  simply  turned  half  way  over  by  the  crank,  and  the  butter 
rolled  out  on  the  tray  that  had  been  placed  on  the  platform  to  re¬ 
ceive  It.  Compared  with  the  barrel  churn  It  requires  less  power  to 
run  It,  the  buttermilk  and  butter  are  more  easily  removed,  and  we 
think  It  Is  more  easily  cleaned. 

No  one  can  appreciate  a  farmer’s  wants  so  well  as  a  farmer,  or  one 
who  has  been  one.  This,  we  think.  Is  why  Mr.  Mlnard  Harder,  of 
Coblesklll,  N.  Y.,  has  been  able  to  anticipate  the  farmers  needs  In 
farming  machinery.  It  would  be  Indeed  a  difficult  matter  for  any  one, 
except  a  man  In  full  sympathy  with  the  farmer  and  his  occupation,  to 
prepare  such  a  complete  catalogue  as  Mr.  Harder  has  just  Issued  of 
his  Fearless  thrasher,  horse  powers  and  other  farm  machinery.  We 
have  never  seen  a  more  complete  and  detailed  description  of  ma¬ 
chinery  than  this  presents.  Every  little  detail  of  the  machinery  Is 
pictured  in  the  most  carefully  drawn  Illustrations,  and  described  In 
the  plainest  language.  When  one  has  read  this  catalogue  through, 
he  Is  about  as  familiar  with  the  points  of  the  machine  as  he  can  well 
be  without  actually  seeing  It  in  operation.  When  the  writer  was  yet 
too  small  to  handle  sheaves  of  rye  or  oats,  he  cut  bands  for  this 
machine,  and  with  boyish  curlOBlty  studied  It  all  over  after  tho  men 
had  quit  for  the  day.  The  different  Improvements  made  since  have 
kept  the  Fearless  In  the  front  rank,  and  It  Is  as  mueh  a  favorite  In  our 
native  town  to-day  as  It  was  30  years  ago. 


KILLING  ONE’S  OWN  BUSINESS. 

OE  and  I  were  discussing  the  subject  of  whether 
farming  paid  the  other  evening.  We  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  paid  as  well  as  any  other  business,  and 
that,  all  things  considered,  a  farmer’s  life  is  about  the 
happiest  kind  of  a  life  after  all.  We  had  weighed  our 
gains  and  our  losses,  and  although  the  crops  had  not 
turned  out  as  well  as  usual  the  past  year,  yet  the 
gains  outweighed  the  losses.  To  begin  with,  we  had 
made  a  fair  living  ;  i  e  ,  we  had  all  had  enough  to  eat 
and  drink  and  some  to  spare  for  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  comfortable  clothes  to  wear,  besides  needful 
household  articles,  Then  Joe  had  kept  his  bills,  taxes 
and  insurance  paid  up,  and  had  bought  some  new 
tools  and  stock  and  various  other  things  which  seemed 
almost  too  small  to  be  counted,  and  which  are  often 
overlooked  when  farmers  have  a  reckoning. 

There  was  some  money  left  over,  and  we  were 
having  a  really  comfortable  time  of  it  planning  how 
to  invest  it  so  as  to  bring  a  good  return.  Joe  wanted 
to  buy  a  few  more  acres  of  land,  but  I  told  him  that 
we  had  enough,  and  he  was  about  to  compromise  by 
deciding  on  a  reaper  for  out-doors,  and  a  new  sewing 
machine  for  the  house,  when  our.next  door  neighbor 
came  in,  and  you  ought  to  have  heard  those  men  talk 
and  compare  notes  on  farming !  They  seemed  to 
take  a  special  pleasure  in  running  their  business  down 
to  the  lowest  notch.  Joe  claimed  that  he  hadn’t  made 
a  cent  in  the  past  10  years  and  that  the  last  year  was 
the  worst  of  all. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  potatoes  were  selling  cheap. 
He  didn’t  expect  to  get  more  than  25  cents  per  bushel ; 
and  his  corn  wasn’t  half  a  crop;  and  he  reckoned  there 
wouldn’t  be  much  call  for  hay.  He  had  never  had 
good  luck  raising  stock,  and  a  man  couldn’t  sell  any 
if  he  had  it. 

Then  Joe  joined  in  with,  “  That’s  so  ;  there’s  that 
colt  of  mine.  Horses  are  high  enough  if  you  want  to 
buy,  but  I  presume  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to 
sell,  they  won’t  be  worth  more’n  $15  apiece.” 

Now  as  he  had  told  me  that  he  expected  to  get  $150 
at  the  least  calculation  for  that  colt,  I  was  a  trifle  sur¬ 
prised  and  came  pretty  near  “  speaking  right  out  in 
meeting.” 

Well,  those  men  ran  on  all  the  evening  about  farm¬ 
ers  leading  a  dog’s  life,  and  farms  not  being  worth 
taking  as  a  gift,  until  they  would  have  convinced  the 
most  sanguine  of  buyers  that  farming  was  the  poorest 
paying  business  that  a  man  could  venture  into  If 
they  had  spent  as  much  time  and  breath  in  praising 
up  their  farms  and  advertising  them,  they  might  have 
made  a  sale  on  the  spot  But  as  far  as  my  experience 
with  farmers  goes,  they  seem  to  take  an  especial 
delight  in  grumbling.  Not  only  this,  but  they  bi’ing 
up  their  sons  to  grumble  ;  and  then  they  grumble 
because  the  boys  and  girls  leave  the  farm.  And  when 
the  mothers  and  daughters  grumble  too,  I  think  God 
must  be  sorry  He  made  them,  and  I  wonder  sometimes 
that  He  prospers  them  at  all. 

After  Mr.  Brown  had  grumbled  himself  sleepy,  he 
started  for  home,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Joe 
should  not  sleep  peacefully  until  he  had  contradicted 
his  own  fabrications  anyway,  so  I  spoke  up  “  kind  of 
sharp”  and  asked,  “Joe,  are  you  going  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  rightaway  ?  Do  you  think  I  had  better  begin 
to  pack  up  our  duds  to-night  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start 
for  the  poorliouse  when  the  crash  comes,  or  shall  we 
starve  together  ?” 

“  What  crash  ?”  inquired  Joe  in  a  bewildered  tone. 
“Who’s  going  to  starve  ?  I  ain’t  while  we  can  raise 
enough  to  eat.  Bankruptcy  !  What  are  you  talking 
about,  Maria  ?  ” 

“Why,  Joe,”  I  answered,  “I  thought  by  the  way 
you  talked  to  Mr.  Brown  that  you  were  losing  money 
all  the  time  and  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  stave 
off  your  creditors  much  longer.  Are  we  really  any 
poorer  than  we  were  10  years  ago  ?  ” 

“No,  we  ain’t,”  replied  Joe  emphatically.  “If  I 
thought  we  were  I’d  give  my  farm  away  to-morrow. 
You  see  if  Brown  isn’t  up  before  daylight  to-morrow 
morning  trying  to  get  to  market  ahead  of  me  so  as  to 
get  a  bigger  price  for  his  potatoes  and  butter  and  eggs. 

1  It’s  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm,’  and  I’ll  get  the 
start  of  him  for  once  if  I  have  to  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  do  it.  But  cooperation  is  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  make  farming  a  success,  and  it  is 
coming  after  awhile, even  if  Brown  and  I  do  make  more 
effort  to  hinder  than  to  help  it  along  by  selling  our 
stock'  and  produce  for  all  sorts  of  prices.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  all  over  the  United  States  are  helping 
us  greatly  with  their  market  reports  and  crop  statistics, 
and  if  we  take  hold  in  earnest  and  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  being  at 
the  mercy  of  the  middlemen.” 


Here  Joe  paused  to  catch  his  breath  and  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  on  his  ability  as  a 
champion  of  cooperation,  in  speech  if  not  in  action. 

“Why  didn’t  you  talk  like  that  when  Mr.  Brown 
was  here,  instead  of  grumbling  and  misrepresenting 
everything  until  I  began  to  fear  that  we  were  going 
to  destruction  immediately  ?  Why  don’t  a  merchant 
or  any  other  business  man  run  down  bis  stock  and 
trade  until  one  is  obliged  to  conclude  that  his  stock  is 
not  worth  taking  as  a  gift  and  his  trade  is  the  poor¬ 
est-paying  about  ?  A  smart  man  you  would  call  him  ; 
and  any  farmer  who  does  that  can  not  expect  to  pros¬ 
per.  If  you  are  doing  well  at  farming,  boom  your 
own  trade  and  location  instead  of  running  them  down. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  it  when  hundreds  of  disap¬ 
pointed  young  farmers  are  returning  East  after  they 
have  given  the  West  a  fair  trial  and  have  made  the 
startling  discovery  that  a  fortune  in  the  West  means 
hard  work  and  poor  living.  Let  us  show  them  that 
the  East  has  something  better  than  husks  to  offer 
them  in  pla^e  of  the  Western  farmer’s  fare  of  corn 
bread  and  bacon.” 

“Well,  well,  Maria,  I  reckon  you  are  in  the  right 
of  it,”  replied  Joe  ;  “  but  don’t  let’s  get  excited  over 
it  just  at  bedtime.  Anyway,  farmers  would  feel  as 
if  deprived  of  one  of  their  greatest  privileges  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  grumble.  It’s  only  a  habit 
they’ve  got ;  they  don’t  mean  anything.  They  kind 
of  enjoy  having  something  to  grumble  about.” 

ALICE  E  FINNEY. 

NEW  SPRING  FURNISHINGS. 

CARPETS,  WALL  PAPER  ANI)  CURTAINS. 

HERE  would  be  no  harmony,  would  there,  between 
1830  gowning  and  the  furnishings  of  some  other 
epoch  ?  Certainly  not  ;  hence  we  find  many  of  the 
carpet  and  paper  patterns  going  back  to  the  days  of 
our  grandmothers  also.  In  the  ’80’s  we  were  wont  to 
sneer  at  the  huge  cabbage-rose  designs,  etc.,  but  then, 
it  was  the  fashion  thus  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  taste 
of  by-gone  times,  not  quite  far  enough  gone  by  to  be 
really  antique.  But  now,  “  floral  designs  are  just  as 
popular,  and  in  some  cases  just  as  large  as  in  the 
days  of  the  cabbage  roses”  is  the  assertion.  Not  for  a 
moment,  however,  can  this  age  admit  that  our  cabbage 
roses  are  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  former 
cabbage  roses.  That  would  be  to  admit  that  our 
boasted  advance  in  art  were  no  advance,  but  merely  a 
round  of  fashion— and  indeed  the  artful  way  in  which 
colorings  and  designs  are  handled  in  the  new  offerings 
is  a  thing  to  be  marveled  at.  Combinations  of  pale 
yellow  and  olive,  simulating  autumn  tintings,  with 
soft  fawn  and  brown  for  a  border  ;  of  old  gray-blue 
with  white  and  drab  and  faint  yellow  ;  of  metallic 
gray  with  water  lilies  in  pale  tan,  fawn  and  silvery 
gray,  bewilder  the  mind,  and  render  the  would-be 
buyer  unable  to  decide  which  is  the  most  desirable, 

In  the  suburban  towns  nothing  less  than  Wilton  or 
Moquette  has  of  late  been  good  enough  for  formal 
furnishings  in  families  of  any  standing.  Wilton  is 
merely  a  Brussels  with  the  pile  cut;  it  is  the  best 
wearing  carpet  of  all  styles  made,  but  is  expensive  at 
first.  It  is  said  that  the  improvements  in  Brussels  are 
giving  it  the  lead  again  both  as  to  beauty  and  econ¬ 
omy  ;  even  the  effects  of  the  extravagant  Axminster 
now  being  shown  in  Brussels  makes.  A  new  feature 
is  a  reversible  Brussels  rug,  which  is  to  be  had  in 
small  sizes  only,  as  yet.  Those  who  know  never  fail 
to  warn  all  intending  carpet  buyers  to  resist  the 
cheaper  charms  of  tapestry  Brussels,  as  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  a  disappointing  delusion.  Body  Brussels 
is  the  standard. 

Among  new  mattings  are  those  called  twisted 
damask.  They  are  jointless,  reversible  and  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  each  straw  being  composed  of  three 
others  twisted  and  then  braided.  Among  those  of 
lower  price  are  pretty  ones,  reversible,  and  with 
inserted  patterns.  Some  have  regular  carpet  pat¬ 
terns.  The  greenish-gray  Ning-Poo  mattings  are  shot 
with  designs  in  blue  and  red.  They  seem  tough  and 
durable. 

Wall  paper  manuf  icturers  appear  to  have  but  one 
aim,  viz.,  to  copy  some  fabric  in  all  the  patterns. 
Accordingly,  they  show  Gobelin  tapestry  effects, 
satin-striped  silks  and  embossed  papers  imitating 
mail-cloth,  canvas  and  other  fabrics.  The  satin  stripes 
are  accompanied  by  plaided  ceiling  paper,  and  many 
styles  have  two  friezes,  either  of  which  the  buyer  may 
select ;  the  nine-inch  for  low  ceilings,  the  18-inch  for 
those  that  are  high.  One  way  that  is  suggested  to 
make  a  ceiling  appear  higher,  is  to  lower  the  frieze 
a  few  inches,  letting  it  be  met  on  the  side- wall  by  the 
ceiling  paper.  The  favorite  cartridge  papers  are  no 
logger  made. 


Two  surprises  meet  the  interested  looker-on  in  the 
wall  paper  bazaars  :  the  first  that  the  cheap  papers 
are  so  good,  so  truly  artistic  ;  the  second  that  the  best 
papers  are  so  cheap — the  difference  in  quality  is 
mainly  a  question  of  texture.  Blue  and  silver  with  a 
pink  frieze  having  pale  blue  blossoms  is  one  pretty 
color  combination  ;  shrimp  pink  and  silver  with  olive 
and  yellow  ;  and  baby  blue  with  old  blue  and  gray 
and  a  touch  of  gold  are  other  favorites. 

Handsome  curtains  are  of  Irish  point  and  Cluny  ; 
more  simple  ones  are  of  dotted  and  figured  Swiss,  or 
of  white  muslin  with  an  embroidered  border.  These 
are  considered  much  more  refined  for  country  houses 
than  Nottingham  lace,  so  long  used.  White  muslins  at 
12%  cents  a  yard,  printed  in  pale  tinted  designs,  are 
edged  with  ruffles  of  the  same,  or  of  a  solid  color  to 
match  the  figure.  These  are  in  highest  favor  for 
chamber  windows  They  are  turned  over  10  inches  on 
the  wrong  side,  stitched  across  to  form  a  five-inch 
frill,  and  again  stitched  four  inches  lower  down  to 
form  a  casing  in  which  the  pole  is  inserted  in  the 
usual  place  of  the  drawing  cord.  Madras  and  cotton 
ecru  curtains  are  shown,  but  are  neither  so  new  nor 
so  refined  as  those  before  mentioned.  Refined  sim¬ 
plicity  is  the  word  as  to  curtains,  especially  for 
country  houses.  And  this  does  not  mean  simply  farm 
houses,  but  these  summer  homas  wherein  the  rich 
take  their  simple  summer  leisure.  myra  v.  norys. 

HOW  I  RAISED  THE  LAMBS. 

AM  a  farmer's  daughter  who  believes  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  the  farm  before  going  into 
other  business.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  girls  one  way 
in  which  I  am  making  a  little  money  this  spring.  On 
February  12  one  of  my  father’s  sheep  had  twin  lambs. 
Neither  of  them  was  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its 
feet  and  both  were  brought  to  the  house,  where  I 
heated  water  and  put  them  into  it,  letting  them  re¬ 
main  until  they  were  thoroughly  warmed  through. 
Then  I  wiped  them  dry  and  gave  them  a  little  warm 
milk.  I  wish  I  could  send  a  picture  of  them  as  they 
looked  then,  lying  by  the  stove  with  their  great  long 
legs  stretched  out.  But  they  were  soon  on  their  feet, 
when  we  took  them  back  to  the  barn.  There,  to  our 
dismay,  we  found  their  poor  old  mother  stretched  out 
on  the  stable  floor,  dead.  Of  course  I  had  to  adopt 
the  lambs.  We  had  very  little  milk,  not  having  any 
new-milch  cow,  so  I  took  some  hay,  and  having  made 
a  strong  tea  of  it,  diluted  the  milk  with  it.  Having 
slightly  sweetened  the  mixture  I  fed  it  to  them,  and 
they  have  grown  like  the  proverbial  weed.  They 
come  when  I  call  and  follow  me  about  the  barn  and 
yard.  I  feed  them  from  an  old  tin  teapot,  with  a 
nipple  such  as  is  used  for  baby’s  bottle,  tied  on  to  the 
spout.  They  are  now  six  weeks  old  and,  by  all  odds, 
the  nicest  lambs  in  the  flock.  If  they  keep  on  grow¬ 
ing  as  they  have  done  they  will  be  worth  at  least  $5 
apiece  by  fall,  but  their  weight  in  gold  wou’d  hardly 
tempt  me  to  part  with  them.  They  have  always  been 
kept  at  the  barn,  except  during  the  first  night. 

_  LUCY  TAYLOR. 

Seedling1  Chrysanthemums. — I  wish  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  them.  On  April  17  I  sowed  half  a  paper  of 
seed ;  in  five  days  over  80  plants  were  up.  They 
grew  rapidly  and  I  transplanted  them,  setting  them 
about  one  inch  apart.  Before  it  was  time  to  put  them 
in  the  garden'I  took  out  and  reset  every  alternate  one. 
All  summer  I  kept  pinching  out  the  tops  to  make  them 
branch,  till  by  August  many  of  them  had  20  to  30  long 
branches.  They  were  late  of  course,  for  they  were 
started  a  month  later  than  they  should  have  been  on 
account  of  sickness  ;  but  by  the  middle  of  October 
they  began  to  bloom.  Those  that  were  taken  into  a 
cold  room  where  there  was  a  sunny  window  lasted 
there  till  Christmas,  and  those  I  cut  then  kept  iu  the 
house  for  three  weeks  longer.  They  were  of  every 
shade  and  color  except  blue,  and  ranged  from  single 
ones  with  petals  two  inches  long  to  perfectly  double 
ones,  some  of  them  with  broid  ribbon -like  petals, 
others  fine  as  a  thistle  bloom.  They  were  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  varieties  mixed.  Some  that  I 
left  in  the  garden  without  any  protection,  are  now 
starting,  and  I  think  with  a  little  covering  they  might 
easily  be  wintered  out-of-doors.  Do  not  water  the 
seed  bed  by  sprinkling,  as  the  seed  is  very  fine,  but  let 
the  water  soak  up  from  the  bottom  by  setting  the  pot 
in  a  pan  till  it  begins  to  show  moisture  at  the  surface. 

F.  E.  BALE. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clnng  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

The  Sunhonnet  Too. — It  is  whispered 
that  sunbonnets  may  be  worn  at  the  sea¬ 
side  this  year,  even  by  misses  of  15  years. 

An  Experience  Item. — Tinsel,  silver  and 
gold  braid,  etc.,  will  hold  their  bright¬ 
ness  much  longer  if  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper.  Even  to  lay  them  in  a  drawer 
unwrapped  is  better  than  full  exposure 
to  the  air.  m.  y.  n. 

Something  New. — The  formula  for  a  nut 
crust  for  apple  pie  tells  the  cook  to  mix 
together  thoroughly  one-third  white 
flour,  one-third  graham  grits  or  graham 
meal  and  one-third  pecan  meal.  Make 
into  a  soft  dough  with  ice  water,  knead 
thoroughly,  roll  thin,  shape,  fill,  and 
bake  the  same  as  ordinary  crust. 

Few  New  Gowns  Yet  — It  is  reported 
from  some  quarters  that  New  York  has 
never  known  so  dull  a  spring  season  as 
the  present  has  been.  Every  woman 
is  waiting  to  see  how  her  neighbor  will 
decide  as  to  crinoline  and  other  innova¬ 
tions.  On  her  streets,  New  York  shows 
even  yet  only  about  one  new  gown  in  a 
hundred. 

A  Mistake  as  to  Dates.— It  was  the  Chief 
Cook  who  blundered  a  bit  last  week,  and 
this  was  the  way  of  it :  The  time  fixed 
for  the  close  of  the  competition  was  at 
first  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  date 
published,  and  last  week’s  note  was 
written  with  the  former  date  in  mind. 
At  the  present  writing,  there  are  yet 
some  days  to  the  close,  and  MSS.  are  now 
coming  in  at  a  lively  rate.  “The  Farm” 
is  still  ahead. 

For  the  Home  Milliner.— Even  if  she  be 
not  of  the  most  deft,  she  can  manage  the 
rosette  seen  on  so  many  smart  hats  this 
spring.  With  a  spray  of  flowers  and  two 
or  three  of  these,  a  hat  is  sufficiently 
trimmed.  Nothing  is  easier  of  construc¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  styles  in  ribbon  : 
one  made  by  shirring  one  edge  and  coil¬ 
ing  the  ruffle  thus  produced  ;  the  other 
by  bunching  a  number  of  short  loops  into 
the  favorite  form.  Velvet  rosettes  are 
also  used. 

Angles  Become  Curves.— A  pretty  pin  ball 
is  made  of  20  triangular  pieces  of  paste¬ 
board  covered  with  silk  and  sewed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  They  are 
equilateral  triangles,  having  each  side 
an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Five  pieces 
are  sewed  with  five  points  meeting  at 
the  top,  then  five  triangles  are  joined  to 
the  bottom  of  these  with  five  points  hang¬ 
ing  down  ;  this  makes  half  the  ball.  The 
points  on  the  other  half  fit  between  the 
five  points  which  hang  down  on  the  top 
half.  A.  w.  t. 

Good  Yeast. — Boil  one  pint  of  fresh  but¬ 
termilk,  and  thicken  with  corn  meal  to  a 
thin  mush  ;  add  one  tablespoonful  of  salt 
and  one  of  sugar.  When  cool,  add  one 
yeast  cake  and  keep  warm  till  it  rises, 
then  add  enough  corn  meal  to  make  into 
cakes  and  dry.  I  have  used  this  recipe 
for  six  years,  and  like  it  much  better 
than  the  one  that  prescribes  hop  veast ; 
and  almost  every  person  who  eats  at  my 
table  remarks  on  the  fine  quality  of  my 
bread.  To  make  bread  I  boil  one  quart 
of  buttermilk,  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  add 
flour  to  make  a  batter  with  one  yeast 
cake.  Let  it  rise  overnight ;  in  the 
morning  add  one  teaspoonful  of  <alt  and 


A  Pure  Norwegian 

oil  is  the  kind  used 
in  the  production 
of  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion —  Hypophos- 
phites  of  Lime  and 
Soda  are  added 
for  their  vital  ef¬ 
fect  upon  nerve 
and  brain.  No 
mystery  surrounds  this  formula — 
the  only  mystery  is  how  quickly 
it  builds  up  flesh  and  brings  back 
strength  to  the  weak  of  all  ages. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

will  check  Consumption  and  is 
indispensable  in  all  wasting  dis¬ 
eases. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


mix  into  a  not  very  stiff  dough.  Let  rise 
again,  knead  until  smooth,  and  mold  in 
four  loaves.  Let  these  rise  and  bake 
thoroughly  about  three-fourths  of  an 
hour.  JENNIE. 

Reversible  Mustard  Plasters.— Make  a 
paste  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
some  water,  spread  rather  thick  on  a 
piece  of  white  cloth,  sprinkle  with  dry 
mustard,  cover  with  a  thin  cloth  and 
apply;  when  it  has  “  drawn  ”  sufficiently 
reverse  the  plaster  and  the  paste  side 
will  alleviate  the  pain  and  prove  very 
SOOthing.  “SWEET  PERN.” 

Sitting  Erect. — Children  are  scolded 
and  corrected  for  sitting  crooked  or  for 
stooping  shoulders;  but  I  think  they 
never  assume  a  crooked  posture  unless 
there  is  some  debility  or  trouble;  that 
should  be  sought  out,  and  the  proper 
treatment  applied.  When  a  child,  or  a 
grown  person  does  not  feel  like  sitting 
straight  it  is  much  better  to  lie  down  for 
a  time.  m.  m. 

Smoke  Pickle. — Turn  the  barrel  in¬ 
tended  for  meat  upside  down  on  some¬ 
thing  so  that  it  will  catch  as  much  smoke 
as  possible,  and  smoke  it  four  or  five 
days,  keep  water  in  the  bottom  on  the 
outside  to  keep  it  from  shrinking.  After 
this,  make  the  usual  brine  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  saltpeter,  which  gives 
the  meat  a  better  color.  Pour  over  the 
latter,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  the 
product  will  taste  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
hung  in  a  smoke-house  and  smoked  in 
the  usual  manner,  and,  if  kept  under 
brine,  it  will  keep  much  better,  m.  o.  w. 

A  Claimant  for  Favor. — A  new  handy 
product,  called  “distillated  beef,”  is 
about  being  placed  on  the  market  by  a 
Boston  firm,  a  leading  firm  in  every 
State  to  be  licensed  to  use  the  “  distil¬ 
late”  process.  The  cooked  beef  will  be 
put  up  in  thin  sugar  maple  wood  pack¬ 
ages,  and  will  be  sold  to  consumers  at 
25  cents  per  package.  A  forcible  argu¬ 
ment  is  made  that  “  these  packages  will 
not  require  a  pickaxe  to  open  them,” 
neither  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  meat 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  casing,  since  the 
wood  may  be  peeled  off  like  bark  from  a 
tree.  The  beef  is  said  to  be  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  taste  and  worthy  of  a  trial. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  wood 
may  not  transfer  some  of  its  flavor  to 
the  meat,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  boneless 
fish  packages. 

A  Primrose  Luncheon.— A  woman  of 
fine  taste  just  introducing  her  young 
daughter  into  New  York  society,  thus 
carries  out  the  color  idea  which  has  had 
such  infinite  variations.  The  young 
hostess  wears  a  gown  of  primrose  silk 
trimmed  with  creamy  lace.  Tue  doilies 
for  the  table  are  embroidered  with  prim¬ 
roses,  the  center  square  dotted  with 
sprays  of  the  natural  flowers;  lace  and 
color  are  not  allowable  on  the  cloth  it¬ 
self,  says  this  authority.  The  candles 
have  tiny  shades  of  primrose  silk,  the 
pale  green  ices  are  served  in  cases  of 
primrose-pink  paper,  and  primroses  in 
fancy  jars  are  presented  to  each  guest. 
It  is  all  so  very  pretty!  and  yet,  is  it  not 
carry  ing  the  idea  a  trifle  too  far  when  the 
woman  has  to  match  the  table  finery? 

Care  of  Fruit  Jars. — After  the  glass  jars 
are  emptied  of  fruit  or  preserves,  by  all 
means  see  that  they  are  washed  perfectly 
clean.  Nothing  is  more  trying  than  to 
find  them  but  half  clean  some  busy  day 
in  the  canning  season  when  you  run  to 
the  store  room  for  an  extra  one.  One 
handling  ought  to  be  enough  to  make 
them  ready  for  using  again.  In  cell 
weather  it  is  safest  to  set  them  on  the 
shelf  above  the  range  a  half  hour  before 
washing,  then  they  may  be  washed  and 
rinsed  in  hot  water,  and  if  set  back  over 
the  range  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  the 
tops  screwed  or  clamped  in  place  and  the 
jar»  set  away  in  some  safe  place,  they 
will  be  ready  for  refilling  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Set  the  pints,  quarts  and  two 
quarts  each  by  themselves  and  at  can¬ 
ning  time  you  will  know  just  what  you 
have  to  do  with  and  how  best  to  bestow 
your  fruit.  c.  m.  t. 

A  Woman’s  Restaurant.— A  delightful 
restaurant  for  women  who  go  to  New 
York  for  a  day  or  a  week  of  shopping  is 
to  be  found  at  the  Margaret  Louisa 
Home,  No  15  East  10th  Street,  very  near 
Broadway.  It  is  really  intended  for  self- 
suppirting  women,  and  their  needs  are 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv, 


always  supplied  first;  hut  other  women 
may  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Home. 
The  prices  of  full  meals  as  well  as  of 
single  articles  of  food  are  very  reason¬ 
able.  The  best  way  to  do  on  goinj^  there 
is  to  get  the  restaurant  m6nu  or  circular 
and  read  all  that  concerns  you  to  know, 
that  you  may  avoid  mistakes,  and  may 
secure  just  what  your  special  needs  call 
for.  If  one  can  get  a  room,  it  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  Home  to  stay  in  for  a  few  days, 
as  I  know  by  experience.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  only  a  few  of  the  women  who 
live  in  the  rural  districts  near  New  York 
have  ever  heard  of  this  Home,  and  this 
knowledge  may  be  of  service  to  the 
others.  At  1,509  Broadway  near  44th 
Street,  a  branch  has  been  opened  for 
self-supporting  women  only,  with  board, 
directory,  cooking  classes,  parlor  and 
reading  room.  l.  h.  c. 

A  New  Dress  For  An  Old  Truth.— 

“  Do  we  not  bottle  up  our  sweetness  at 
home  in  order  to  let  it  exhale  abroad?” 

Shrinkage  in  Ginghams.— There  is  no 
way  to  prevent  gingham  fabrics  from 
shrinking  the  first  time  they  are  laun¬ 
dered,  but  there  is  an  easier  method  of 
replacing  the  desired  length  to  a  dress 
than  the  one  described  by  H.  L.  S.  in 
your  issue  of  December  30.  Gingham 
will  shrink  from  one-half  to  a  whole  inch 
in  length  for  every  yard;  just  how  much 
can  be  ascertained  by  accurately  meas¬ 
uring  a  strip  half  a  yard  long,  then 
washing  as  you  would  a  dress,  and  com¬ 
paring  the  length,  with  the  first  meas¬ 
urement.  For  a  Princess,  or  other  style 
dress  with  a  flounce  around  the  foot, 
make  the  necessary  allowance  when  cut¬ 
ting,  turn  under  the  flounce  at  the  top 
and  shir  it  to  form  a  narrow  standing 
ruffle.  After  the  latter  has  been  attached, 
turn  the  gown  wrong  side  out  and  put 
the  surplus  length  into  a  hand-made  tuck 
close  to  the  stitching  that  confines  the 
flounce.  It  will  never  be  noticed  on  the 
right  side,  and  before  the  gown  is  washed 
it  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to 
take  out  the  tuck.  When  skirts  are 
finished  with  a  hem,  put  the  surplus 
length  in  a  tuck  made  of  the  Inside  of 
the  hem.  K.  b.  i. 


I w  you  name  THI  B.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


The  Kind  of 

medicine 

you  need  is  the 

old  reliable  tonic  and 

blood-purifier, 

AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

it 

can  have 
no  substitute. 

Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 


•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

fl*  A  single  dose  produces  beneficial  rc-^k 
^  suits,  giving  cbeorf  ulness  of  mind  anti 


buoyancy  of  body  to  which  you  were 
before  a  stranger.  They  enjoy  a  pop- 
ularity  unparalleled.  l*rice,  25cts. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  salted  for  all  kinds  of  buIMlngs.  os« 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWI.BB  A  BARRINGTON. 

Tanghaimock  Falla,  N.  Y 


All  the  new  plants  of  1892,  703  In  number,  fully 
described. 

An  Inventory  of  all  the  apples  of  North  America, 
878  In  number,  with  regions  of  adaptability  and 
other  valuable  data. 

All  the  New  Tools,  New  Remedies,  New  D  seafies, 
New  Insect  Enemies,  The  State  of  Trade  .Lists 
of  all  the  New  Books,  and  1,000  other  facts. 

All  for  SI,  In  neatcloth  covers,  In  Bailey’s  ANNALS 
OF  HORTICULTUKK,  No.  4.  The  only  work 
of  its  kind  In  existence. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Times  Building,  New  York^ 


3?3 


WASTE  Not,  want  not. 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil 
keeps  leather  new-looking 
soft-feeling  and  strong  ;  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


u  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned.'* 
This  Ladies’  Solid  French  I  An¬ 
gola  Kid  Button  Boot  delivered 
free  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,on  receipt  of  Cash, 
Money  Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 

1  Equals  every  way  the  boots  sold  in  all  retail 
^stores  for  $2.50. 

Wc  make  this  boot  ourselves,  therefore  wo 
.guarantee  the  /It,  style  and  wear ,  and  if 
\aiiy  one  is  not  satisfied  wc  will  refund 
he  money  or  send  another  pair. 
wOpera  Toe  or  Common  Sense, 
(yjl^widths  C,  D,  E,  &  EE,  sizes  1  to  8, 
nd  naif  sizes.  Send  your 
isize;  wc  will  fit  you, 
•Illustrated  Catalogue 

_  _  FREE. 

nrvrrn  Qunr  Pn  (incorp’t’d,  Capital,  $1,000,000.) 
Ulail.K  On  Ut  uUi  Order  Dep’t,43  Boston,  Mass. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  1 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  5  octavos,  and  in 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
lSyears.  Wo  only  charge  #45  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Instrument.  Send  to  day  for  FKKK  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  MF8  CO  Chicago 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

ORATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


Beware 


MANl  FACTUUEHH  OF  WA9HINU  COM- 
POUNDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
olothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
wAshboord.  But  tho  only  way  to  wash 
the  use  of  the  washboard  is 
tho  ROCKER  WASHER  (and  any 
or  washing  compound.)  The 
WASH  Kit  is  warranted  to 
wash  100  PIECES  IN  ONE  HOC  ft. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  „ 

Ft.  Wayne,  1  nd. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 


WALL  PAPERS 

Tile  moot  oomploto  set  of  samples  and  instructions 
how  to  paper  sent  Fit  HE  for  8  ets,  to  pay  postage. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U.  8. 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing." 
CHAS.  M.  il.  K  ILLKN,014  &  Gift  So.  20th  St.  Phila. 


NEW  BEOKEB 
WASHING  MACHINE. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Washing  Machines  In  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Circulars  free.  Made  by 
N.  C.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  The  Bubal  Nkw-Yorkbr. 


li/irr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
.If  1 1  L  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

#  |  Q  Buy*  a  #65.011  Improved  Oxford  Siii frr 
ylfc  Bowing  Machine;  perfap  working,  xwUabW, 
finely  finUhed,  adapted  to  light  'nd  heavy  work, 
with  a  oomple  to  set  of  the  lateet  fab  D.  ored  attachment* 
FREE.  Each  *  machine  Is  guarantee*  ft  6  year*.  Bay 
root  from  our  factory,  and  eawe  dealers  and  imil 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFQ.  GO.,  DEPT.B  32,  Chicago.  ML 


HANG  YOUR  DOORS 

on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Corrugated  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 
much  stronger  and  handsomer  than  the  old 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


They  can  be  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  If 
no  hardware  dealer  in  your  vlolnlty  keeps  them, 
write  us. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS.  New  Britain.  Conn. 


AGENT 


sold  $1541n  4  day*  my  Ei.eotrio  Cor. 
sets.  Belts,  Brushes, Uings.100  %  pro¬ 
fit  Sample  free. Or. Bridgman,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—or— 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerloa  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities, 
pr* They  are  Bayers. 

ADVERTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  lnoh) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrst  insertion,  per  agate  line. . 26  *• 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . V....J6  “ 

Reading  Notloes,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

llneleaded . 75  “ 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  91 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  mast  acoonto&ny 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
@r*ABBOLUTHILY  ONHPBIOH  ONLY  m* 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10^  francs. 

Rntered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
sscond-class  mall  matter. 


THE  BUBAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WE  WART  TO  KNOW,  TOD  KKOWI 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  risk  for  it. 
Read  the  advertisements. 

Readers  are  continually  asking  ns  questions  that 
are  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  They  are 
wasting  their  own  time  and  money,  as  well  as  ours 
needlessly.  One  asks  where  he  can  buy  an  Incu¬ 
bator)  several  good  ones  are  advertised.  Borne  want 
to  know  to  what  commission  merchant  to  ship  prod¬ 
uce.  We  advertise  several.  Many  want  to  know 
where  to  buy  seeds,  Insecticides,  garden  Implements, 
etc.  Write  to  the  seedsmen  advertising  In  our  col¬ 
umns  for  their  catalogues.  In  these  you  will  find  al 
these  goods.  So  with  almost  every  line  of  goods. 
Borne  one  Is  advertising  It.  Again,  read  the  adver¬ 
tisements. 

COTOOLUNB.— This  word  occurs  In  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  of 
April  8,  page  264,  half  wav  down  the  column.  It  Is 
not  In  the  new  Webster.  What  is  It  ?  R.  j.  b. 

Ans.— The  manufacturers  claim  that  “  oottolene  ” 
Is  made  of  refined  cotton-seed  ell,  solidified  to  some¬ 
thing  of  the  consistency  of  lard,  with  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  beef  suet  from  which  the  oil  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted.  Knowledge  of  the  exact  process  Is  not  pub¬ 
lic  property,  and  we  must  take  the  word  of  the 
makers  that  the  processes  of  manufacture  are 
cleanly  and  that  only  the  purest  and  best  materials 
are  used.  Cottolene  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lard. 
There  are  thousands  of  words  not  found  In  even  the 
newest  Webster. 

Black  Knot.— Can  a  person  oblige  a  neighbor  to 
remove  black  knot  from  plum  trees  just  over  the 
line  ?  3.  A. 

New  York. 

Ans.— Certainly,  "just  over  the  line,”  or  anywhere 
else  In  the  State  If  he  goes  about  It  according  to  law. 
Get  three  persons  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  supervisor 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner,  yourself  If 
you  wish,  and  then  serve  notloes  upon  any  who  are 
so  lacking  In  publlo  spirit  as  to  be  harboring  black 
knot.  It  Is  your  supervisor’s  business  to  be  posted 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  procedure. 

Hay  Caps;  Brilliant  Graph. -1.  Will  common 
cotton  doth  unbleached,  such  as  costs  10  or  12  cents 
a  yard,  make  good  hay  caps?  Would  a  yard  square 
be  large  enough  or  should  each  be  four  feet?  What 
would  make  them  water-proof  without  rotting  them 
as  oil  does?  2.  I  received  a  Brilliant  grape  In  fine 
shape  from  Prof.  Munson  and  was  well  pleased  with 
It;  but  will  we  who  get  it  have  a  chance  to  get  the 
Carman  next  fall.  A.  v.  amos. 

Grand  View,  Tenn. 

Anb.— 1.  Yes.  The  size  must  depend  upon  the  size 
of  whatever  Is  to  be  covered.  Four  feet  would  be 
better  than  three  ordinarily.  The  following  method 
1b  recommended  for  waterproofing  cotton  cloth, 
though  we  have  not  tried  It  :  Powdered  alum  and 
sugar  of  lead  each  eight  ounces,  dissolve  In  eight 
gallons  of  rain  water.  When  the  mixture  Is  clear, 
pour  the  liquid  from  the  sediment,  immerse  the 
cloth  for  24  hours,  then  drv,  and  press  smooth.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  fasten  these  caps  to  prevent  the 
wind  blowing  them  away.  Why  not  try  some  of  the 
hay  caps  advertised  In  last  year’s  R  N.-Y.  ?  2.  No  ; 
the  Brilliant  and  some  other  varieties  were  sent  In 
place  of  the  Carman  after  the  stock  of  the  latter  was 
exhausted. 

Hatching  With  Incubators.— 1.  Weuld  it  be 
profitable  to  buy  an  Incubator  for  hatching  300  or  400 
chickens  and  one-third  as  many  geese  and  ducks  per 
year?  2.  Will  a  good  Incubator  hatch  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  eggs  as  hens,  both  being  under  like  good 
conditions?  3.  What  are  the  best  makes  of  Incuba¬ 
tors?  t.  C.  F. 

Ans.— 1.  Yes,  under  ordinary  conditions,  though  It 
would  be  more  profitable  to  run  the  machine  for  a 
longer  time  than  would  be  necessary  to  hatch  that 
number.  The  profit  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  skill  with  which  It  Is  handled.  2.  Yes.  3.  The 
Monitor,  Challenge,  Pineland,  Prairie  State,  Mon¬ 
arch,  and  many  others  are  good  ones.  Consult  our 
advertising  columns. 

What  breed  of  poultry  Is  the  most  prolific  as  lay¬ 
ers  and  what  breeds  make  the  best  early  broilers  ? 
Who  are  reliable  breeders  of  both  classes  and  of 
other  breeds  that  “  pay  ’’  on  the  farm?  Where  can 
I  procure  a  reliable  work  on  fish  culture?  e.  s.  m. 

Ans.—  Mlnoroas  or  Leghorns,  probably;  all  things 
considered,  none  equals  the  Leghorns,  as  prolific 
.ayers.  The  Brown  Leghorns  seem  hardier  than  the 
Whites,  but  do  not  lay  quite  such  large  eggs.  You 
can’t  go  far  astray  with  either  as  layers.  For  broil¬ 
ers,  the  Plymouth  Rooks  or  Wyandottes.  or  their 
crosses  are  excellent,  and  for  roasters  the  Light 
Brahmas.  The  Indian  Games,  also,  are  excellent  for 
crossing,  and  many  other  breeds  have  their  cham¬ 
pions.  Write  to  C.  H.  Wyckofl,  Groton,  N.  T.,  Mah- 
lon  Sager,  Orangeville,  Pa.,  G.  H.  King,  Otlsvllle,  N. 
Y.,  Wm.  T.  Sherman,  Dresserville,  N.  Y.  for  prices. 

“  The  Business  Hen,”  40  cents,  paper,  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  will  help  'you.  A  B  C  of  Carp 
Culture,  by  Root  &  Finley,  40  cents;  American  Fish 
Culture,  by  Morris,  $1.75;  Practical  Trout  Culture, 
by  Slack,  $1  are  all  good  and  may  be  bad  from  this 
ofllce  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  But  why  raise 
carp?  Thev  are  of  poor  quality  as  a  food  fish,  are 
unprofitable  for  market  near  the  sea  coast  where  so 
many  better  fish  are  found,  and  are  worthy  of  cul¬ 
ture  only  Inland  In  locations  where  good  fish  are 
difficult  to  procure.  The  bass  and  trout  ponds  must 
also  be  kept  entirely  distinct. 

How  are  horse  nets  made  ?  J.  B. 

ANS.— The  only  nets  that  we  know  of  that  can  be 
made  at  home  are  sheets  from  good  strong  factory 
cloth.  These  can  be  made  without  much  work,  and 
serve  not  only  to  keep  off  Insects,  but  dust  as  well. 
They  should  be  well  bound  around  the  edges,  holes 
made  for  the  hames  and  turrets,  the  latter  being 
bound  to  prevent  tearing,  fastened  with  strong 
strings  to  the  back  strap  near  the  crupper,  at  the 
hames.  and  to  the  breeching  If  there  be  one.  The 
sheets  may  come  to  the  bridles,  or  end  at  the  hames, 
separate  pieces  being  used  to  protect  the  necks, 
such  sheets  are  worth  many  times  their  cost  in  afford¬ 
ing  comfort  to  the  team  and  driver.  A  <reat  saving 
in  feed  Is  effected,  also,  as  It  Is  a  great  strain  upon  a 
team  to  be  compelled  to  fight  files  while  at  work. 
Pecuniary  If  not  humanitarian  considerations  should 
prompt  every  horse  owner  to  provide  this  protection 


where  files  abound.  The  faithful  horse  deserves 
every  comfort  that  can  be  bestowed.  Many  use 
these  sheets  in  protecting  cows  during  fly  time.  Any 
additional  hints  from  readers  will  be  welcomed. 

Where  can  I  get  tobacco  dust  to  use  against  the 
striped  beetle  on  melons?  Is  It  ground  tobacco,  or 
dust  from  manufacturing  It?  J.  w. 

Ans.— The  dust  may  be  obtained  from  J.  M.  Tbor- 
burn  &  Co  ,  New  York;  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New 
York;  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and,  we  presume,  of  any  dealer  in  horticultural  seeds 
and  supplies.  Judging  from  the  price  at  which  It  Is 
sold.lt  must  be  a  waste  product  of  manufacture. 
Tobacco  stems  obtained  from  the  same  sources,  and 
used  as  an  Insecticide,  are  the  refuse  left  In  manu¬ 
facturing  tobacco.  The  dust  might  be  obtained  by 
grinding  up  the  tobacco  leaves. 

I  am  going  to  build  a  hen  house  12x30  feet,  6 54  feet 
high  on  the  south  side  and  nine  feet  on  the  north  I 
Intend  to  use  the  Neponset  water-proof  fabrics  for 
roofing.  For  the  floor  I  Intended  to  use  cement ;  but 
having  learned  that  It  would  be  necessary  to  start 
the  foundation  below  the  frost  line,  I  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  Idea  as  too  laborious  and  expensive.  Now 
If  I  put  In  a  wood  floor,  can’t  I  cover  It  with  some 
hard,  vermin-proof  substance  that  could  be  easily 
oleaned?  Would  The  Rubai,  advise  the  use  of  the 
roofing  I  have  mentioned?  A.  H. 

Bchohalre  County,  N.  Y. 

ANg.— Cover  your  wood  floor,  after  saturating  It 
with  kerosene,  with  several  Inches  of  dry  sand  or 
earth.  This  Is  to  be  cleaned  out  aad  replaced  once 
or  twice  a  year.  You  can’t  get  anything  better.  If 
you  wish  to  experiment,  you  might  cover  the  floor 
with  a  light  tarred  paper  smoothly  putdown,  before 
putting  In  the  earth.  The  Neponset  roofing  can’t  be 
beaten  If  properly  put  on. 


^  •  .  the  best  is  cheapest.  ^Strictly  Pure  White 

1—A  O  1  4"  ^eat*  ‘s .  best  >’  properly1*  applied  it  will  not 

1  Cllll  L  scale>  c^liP>  chalk,  or  rub  off;  it  firmly  adheres 
to  the  wood  and  forms  a  permanent  base  for 
repainting.  Paints  which  peel  or  scale  have  to  be  removed  by  scraping  or 
burning  before  satisfactory  repainting  can  be  done.  When  buying  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  obtain 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


properly  made.  Time  has  proven  that  white  lead  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion  possesses  qualities  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  of  manufacture.  This  process  consumes  four  to  six  months  time 
and  produces  the  brands  that  have  given  White  Lead  its  character  as  the 
standard  paint. 


‘ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

‘ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
‘  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

‘  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

‘  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York* 

‘  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

‘  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

‘  CORNELL  ”  ("Buffalo) 

‘  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

‘  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

‘  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


are  standard  brands  of  strictly  pure  Lead  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch”  process. 
You  get  the  best  in  buying  them.  You  can  produce  any  desired  color  by 
tinting  these  brands  of  white  lead  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors. 


For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containini 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  c 


'  informa- 
o  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHOP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cabbages  are  lower,  receipts  heavy. 

Supply  and  price  are  usually  in  Inverse  ratio. 

Asparagus  keeps  up  to  its  former  high  prices. 

The  Kocohange  price  for  milk  Is  2%  cents  per  quart. 

Dried  fruits  are  firmer,  and  the  demand  Is  Improv¬ 
ing. 

Eggs  are  a  trifle  lower  under  liberal  arrivals,  and 
a  moderate  demand. 

Florida  oranges  are  nearing  the  end.  Supplies 
light  Demand  good. 

Strawberries  are  of  fine  quality,  supplies  heavy, 
demand  good,  prices  low. 

The  bop  market  is  dull,  and  buyers  show  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  advance  prices. 

Poultry  shows  little  change  In  prices,  receipts  are 
moderate,  and  the  demand  quiet. 

Receipts  of  apples  continue  heavy,  but  they  are 
well  cleared  up,  and  the  market  Is  firm. 

Potatoes  are  firm  with  little  change  In  price.  There 
Is  a  wide  variation  In  the  quality  of  Florldas. 

Supplies  of  potatoes  are  liberal,  and  domestic  are 
easy.  Florldas  are  very  irregular  In  quality,  and 
show  a  wide  range  In  price.  Bcotoh  and  Irish  Mag¬ 
nums  are  firm. 

A  company  of  Americans  are  reported  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  over  200,000  acres  of  coffee  lands  on  the 
Tehuantepec  Railway  In  Mexico.  Other  large  pur¬ 
chases  have  also  been  made  by  Americans. 

Prices  for  old  cheese  show  little  change.  The  mar¬ 
kets  for  new  cheese  opened  at  Utica  and  Little 
Falls  Monday,  and  the  good  prices  obtained  there 
strengthened  this  market.  The  demand  Is  good. 

Pullv  2,000  bales  of  hops  are  reported  In  first  hands 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  one  of  the  principal  hop 
growing  counties  In  central  New  York  one-fourth  of 
the  crop  Is  reported  In  growers’  hands,  and  is  being 
firmly  held  for  higher  prices. 

Secretary  Morton  is  determined  to  stimulate  the 
demand  for  our  corn  in  Europe.  He  invites  the 
cooperation  In  this  work  of  all  manufacturers  of  corn 
products,  from  whom  he  desires,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  to  obtain  a  full  statement  of  the  various  kinds 
of  products  made  from  corn  by  the  manufacturer  In 
each  State,  with  a  brief  statement  as  to  characterls- 
tlcsand  excellence. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorkeb. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Sll  0  r  II  r  n  A  AT  100  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

II.  ft  t,  II.  rltUu  I  OuMon  linkuti. 

R-csirenoi:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


Any! 
Timei 

is  the  right  time 
for  everybody  to  | 
drink 

'Hires'^'’,1 

A  temperance  drink. 

I  A  home-made  drink. 

A  health-giving  drink. 

A  thirst-quenching  drink. 

A  drink  that  is  popular  everywhere. 

Delicious,  Sparkling,  Effervescent. 

A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons  of  this  l 
delicious  beverage.  Don’t  be  deceived  ifa  dealer,  1 
for  the  sake  of  larger  profit,  tells  you  some  other  I 
kind  is  “just  as  good” — *tis  false.  No  imitation  i 
is  as  good  as  the  genuine  Hires'.  I 


There  is  nothing  more  con¬ 
venient  or  effective  for  relieving 
Hoarseness  and  Coughs  than 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 
They  are  absolutely  unrivaled 
for  the  alleviation  of  all  throat 
irritations  caused  by  cold. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Order 

Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 


Parties  may  address  . 

Sherwood  Harness  Co.  _ _ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Canada  Thistle  Doomed ! 

A  work  on  SEEDING,  PROPAGATING  and  ERAD¬ 
ICATING.  The  Great  Columbian  Method  of 
Exterminating.  Includes  an  essay  on  Golden  Rod, 
Ox-eye  Daisy  and  other  Troublesome  Weeds.  How 
to  Treat  them  Everywhere.  By  Mall,  #1. 

H.  B.  RICHARDS  EASTON,  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

IF  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 

Entire  breeding  stock  of  Black  Hamburgs:  Three 
cockerels,  seven  pullets,  two  hens,  90  points  amd  up¬ 
wards.  Also,  six  extra  fine  Light  Brahma  hens  and 
cockerel. 

L.  ED.  BENEDICT,  Supt.  “  Kirby  Homestead,” 
Charlton,  New  York. 


Red  Ras. 


12,000  Thompson’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  10,000  Marlboro, 

10,000  Cuthbert.  Fine 
Plants.  $5.00  per  1,000  ;  75  cents  per  100 

EDWD.  YOUNG,  Milton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Pay. 


100,000  Strawberry  Plants  forSale 

Sixteen  best  varieties.  Six  acres  In  fruiting.  Send 
for  Price-list.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakevlew  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


WANTED— Position  as  Manager  on  Farm  or 
Gentleman’s  place  by  a  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  man.  For  particulars  and  references  apply  to 
R.  D.  HEINEMANN,  Montmorenci,  8.  C. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Swamp  Rose,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe 
Seedlings  and  other  new  and  leading  varieties,  very 
cheap.  Address  for  price, 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES.— Burpee’s  E.  Early,  E.  Vaughan,  $4 
per  bbl.  Many  others  cheaper.  Wholesale  list 
free.  GEORGE  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


BII'rrDTDQ  SEND  FOR 

IV  EL  EL  a  EL  iV  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated^  tC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DtC  OUl  rLltw 
FREE.  AJMOS I.  ROOT.  Medina.  O. 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
OR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon, Ohio, 


nriTTV  Organs  27  stops  S22.  Pianos,  9150. 
DLA I  1  I  Catl’g  fret.  Dan’l  W.  Beatty,  Wasfc’toa.N.J 


THIS 


11  Low-Dowm  Milk  WagOB 


IS  BUTLT  ST  (HI 

PABSOFS  14  LOW-DOWN  ”  WAGOH  00., 

E  ABLY  ILLH  N  Y. 


D  AND  POWDER  SPRAYERS. 


GO 


O 


GO 


On  GRAPE  VINES.  GARDENS,  FIELD  CROPS, 
Etc.  ONE  TO  THREE  ACRES  PER  HOUR.  $1.00  to 
$3.00  each.  These  articles  carry  first  prize  in  all  State 
Fairs  where  shown.  Recommended  by  all  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  all  stamped  The  Woodason  and 
Warranted.  Sold  by  first-class  Seedsmen.  CAUTION 
— Shent  per  cent  parties  are  sending  out  bogus  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  description.  See  that  you  get  Thu  Wood¬ 
ason  stamped  0.0,  and  W.  on  head  of  tacks.  Catalogues 
Free.  THOS.  WOODASON,  2900-02  D  St„  Philad’a.,  Pa. 


HORSE  CARTS 


NARROW  ANdTp  I  2 
WIDE  TIRES.U STYLES. 

Two  and  Four  Wheels.  $25,Upwaro. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
ANO  SAY  WHAT  VOU  NEED. 

HOBSON  &CO.JATAMY.  Ra 


Hotel 
Hamilton 

*1  a  Day  per  person. 


Good  Rooms  During 
World’s  Fair. 


267-271  S.  CLARK  ST. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Convenient  to  theaters, 
depots  and  Fair. 


S3T"  Send  stamp  for  World’s  Fair  Guide. 


FREE !  FREE ! 

During  the  next  30  days  we  will  send,  Free  of 
Charge,  to  any  one  making  application,  our  new 
illustrated  treatise  on  Chronic  Urinary  Diseases. 
This  is  a  valuable  book,  containing  85  pages  of  solid 
reading  matter.  Send  at  once,  as  this  advertisement 
will  not  appear  again.  G.  ALLAN  ROWE,  M.  D.,  195 
Franklin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DC  A  nil  lA™s“ 

rCAull  GEORGIA. 

Macon  is  the  center  of  Peach  Lands  In  Georgia. 
Unequaled  anywhere.  No  Irrigation  necessary— as 
Is  the  case  In  California  and  New  Mexico.  Climate 
delightful  and  health  unsurpassed.  Crops  of  Elberta 
Peaches  sell  at  $200  to  $'00  per  acre  on  the  trees.  Plenty 
of  buyers;  refrigerator  cars  and  ice  factories.  lean 
sell  any  size  farm  carefully  selected  for  Peach  Grow¬ 
ing  or  large  acreage  to  syndicate.  In  writing  state 
acreage  wanted.  If  you  visit  Macon,  call  to  see  me ; 
office  458  Third  Street.  A.  M.  RODGERS,  Macon,  Ga. 


CHEAP  VIRGINIA  STOCK  FARM. 

1,016  acres  for  $4,500  ;  good  land,  300  In  original 
hardwood  timber;  good  buildings  of  all  kinds;  near 
two  depots  and  navigable  river.  Mild  and  eminently 
healthy  climate  the  entire  year.  Splendidly  watered; 
much  fencing  and  bottom  land.  Good  society,  post- 
office,  churches,  schools,  one  mile.  Full  particulars 
W.  G.  STEVENS,  Houston,  Va. 


AAftlUlllfi  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
If  A II IV I IV  U  D.  G.  Trench  Oo.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Faraham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paver. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes— Continued. 

Supplies  of  Southern  vegetables  are  liberal,  but 
prices  are  well  sustained 

The  wholesale  markets  are  dull  owing  to  the  holi¬ 
day  and  the  goings  on  Incident  to  the  naval  and 
other  parades  occurring  during  the  week.  It  seems 
a  little  strange,  with  the  city  crowded  with  vis¬ 
itors,  and  with  the  demand  for  provisions  largely 
Increased,  that  this  should  be  so,  but  It  Is  always  the 
case.  A  holiday  upsets  trade. 

As  was  remarked  In  this  column  last  week,  butter 
is  a  slippery  customer.  Since  our  last  report,  It  has 
been  away  up,  extra  creamery  selling  for  as  high  as 
38  cents,  and  other  grades  In  proportion.  Then  It 
dropped  to  nearly  the  former  figure,  and  again  made 
a  slight  advance.  Sales  at  these  prices  are,  how¬ 
ever,  In  small  lots,  as  buyers  stock  up  only  to  supply 
present  needs.  Large  lots  would  have  to  go  for 
lower  prices  The  Elgin  market  Is  also  high,  and  re¬ 
ports  indicate  a  light  supply  in  the  producing  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  California  Indicate  boun¬ 
tiful  crops.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  the  wheat  crop 
will  be  unprecedented.  Rains  have  been  generous 
and  timely  and  a  larger  acreage  than  ever  before 
was  sown.  From  the  Sacramento  Valley  reports  are 
not  so  favorable.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
only  half  an  average  crop  this  year  on  account  of 
continued  cold  and  rainy  weather  and  a  smaller 
acre  age.  In  southern  California  a  large  yield  of  grain 
is  expected.  Fruits  In  all  parts  of  the  State  are 
doing  well  except  apricots,  which  will  fall  far  short 
of  an  average  crop. 

The  Utica  Herald  says  that  It  will  be  found  that 
the  frost  of  the  severe  winter  has  brought  disaster 
to  many  hop  yards  In  Oneida  and  Madison  Counties. 
One  correspondent  having  15  or  20  acres  reports 
finding  an  average  of  every  fifth  hill  absolutely 
dead  as  the  result  of  frost.  The  roots  were  as  dry 
as  a  piece  of  brown  paper.  In  2)4  acres  as  many 
dead  hills  were  found  as  were  found  In  any  previous 
year  in  15  acres.  The  ground  froze  during  the  past 
winter  before  much  snow  came,  to  a  depth  of  three 
and  four  feet.  What  snow  subsequently  fell  was 
blown  off  by  the  high  winds,  and  the  fields  have  been 
practically  bare  and  were  particularly  so  during  the 
long  month  when  the  mercury  fluctuated  between  8 
above  and  10  below  zero.  The  hop  crop,  It  Is  feared, 
will  be  sho.4*t  ext  harvest. 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  25@2  75 

N.  Spy,  good  to  prime . . . 2  00®  — 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy .  — @  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  30@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . 2  50@  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  2502  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . . . . 2  00©2  50 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  750  3  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  2502  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  6002  00 

Roxbury  Russets,  prime  . . . . ,2  5003  00 

Russets,  common  to  fair . 2  0002  25 

ELOBtDA  FBUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 3  0005  00 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box . 3  0003  50 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  2502  75 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  5002  00 

Russet,  per  box . 1  5002  50 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 4000600 

Strawberries,  Florida,  per  quart .  60  16 

Charleston,  per  quart .  14©  20 

North  Carolina,  per  quart . .  12©  16 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  14  ©  16 

Timothy . 2  00  ©2  26 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 76)4  @83)4 

Rye . 56  ©61 

Barley . 60  ©85 

Buckwheat . 51  ©54 

Corn . 48  ©65 

Oats . 86)4@48 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  ©  95 

No.  2 .  80  ©  85 

No.  3 .  65  @  76 

Shipping .  70  ©  75 

Clover,  mixed .  70  @  80 

Straw,  No.  1  rye .  65  @  70 

No.  2  rye  .  55  ©  60 

Short  rye .  45  ©  50 

Oat .  40  ©  45 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby . 13  @  — 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb .  18  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  13  ©  — 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Eastern,  per  pair .  90  ©1  00 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Eastern . 126  @160 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  ©  8)4 

Western  spring  ohickens,  per  lb .  18  ©  — 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  13  ©  — 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  35  ©  50 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  dear  hens,  per  lb . 13  ©  15 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 12  ©  13 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 13  ©  14 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  broilers,  light,  fanoy....  45  @  50 

Phlla.,  brollors,  average . *  30  @  40 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 14  ©  14J4 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 12)4©  13 

Clear,  Ohio  and  Mloh.,  per  lb . 12)4©  — 

Western,  Inferior .  9  ©  10 

Old  roosters .  9)4©  10 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 28  ©  24 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 20  ©23 

Capons,  small  and  slips . 17  ©  19 

Capons,  western,  mixed  weights . 16  ©  20 

Ducks,  Western,  per  lb  .  8  ©  13 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . —  ©  — 

Western,  per  lb . 6  ©10 

Squabs,  white,  large,  per  doi .  3  50©  4  00 

Dark  and  small,  per  doi .  2  10©  3  01 


DRESSED  POULTRY— FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  graded  No.  1,  per  lb .  16)4©  17 

Graded,  No.  2,  per  lb .  12)4©  l;i)4 

Chickens,  clear,  No.  1,  per  lb .  12«@  13 

Clear,  No.  2,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Fowls,  No.  1,  per  lb .  12  ©  12)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  State,  fancy,  per  lb .  17  @  — 

Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  15  ©  16 

Western,  No.  2,  per  lb .  12  @  H 

Geese,  Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  12  ©  13 

Western,  No.  2.  per  lb .  .  -  @  10 

Capons,  Western,  No.  1  .  18  ©  20 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Pennsylvania,  extras,  per  lb  ....30  @32 

Western,  separator,  extras . ..32  @33 

Western,  first . 30  @32 

Western,  seconds . 28  @29)4 

Western,  third . 26  @27 

8tate  dairy,  half- firkin  tubs,  extra! . 31  @32 

First . 30  @31 

Seconds . 27  @29 

Thirds . —  @— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . . 27  @28 

Seconds . 25  @26 

Thirds  . 22  @24 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 26  @27 

Seconds . 23  @26 

Thirds . 20  @22 

Western  factory,  extras . 27  @— 

Firsts .  25  @26 

Seconds . 22  @24 

Thirds . 20  @21 

Rolls . 18  @23 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 6  00  @  8  50 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  15  @2  35 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 180  @2  15 

German,  per  sack . 175  @  2  10 

Florida,  per  bbl . 5  00  @  7  26 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75  @  3  25 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  60  @  2  76 
State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  . .  .2  00  @  2  50 
Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180 lbs  ..2  00  @  2  25 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk,  180  lbs... 2  00  ©  2  25 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . .  1  76  @  2  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 125  @  175 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fanoy . 4  50  ©  5  00 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 4  25  ©  4  50 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  50  @  4  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches.... 2  00@7  50 

Norfolk . 6  00@6  00 

North  Carolina . 3  00@4  50 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  26@1  60 

Cauliflower,  6’lorlda,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  .  — ©  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen . .  20@  76 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  boi . 1  00@2  00 

Charleston  . 1  50@2  50 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  box . 2  00@6  00 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  oest . 2  00@3  00 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  50 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 1  76®2  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  60 

lOrange  County,  red . 1  2i@l  60 

Bermuda,  per  crate  . 1  75@  — 

Havana,  per  orate . 1  76@2  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  60©  75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  76 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  50®2  75 

Turnips .  75@  80 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  60@2  50 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket . 1  00@1  60 

Beets,  per  crate . .  50@1  00 

Peas,  per  orate .  76@2  60 

8trlng  Beans,  per  orate . 1  00@2  60 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  O  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  1.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Flold  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p.;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (HI.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Hareourt.  (350  p.) .  1.26 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  111.) .  6.00 

Grape-Growers'  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p  ) . 76 

Grape  Culture.  Try  on . 26 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 
Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  60c.) .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.60 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.60 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.) . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1,60 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 60 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 80 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozler . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  Tho  New.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill  . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (260p.;  111.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 80 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.60 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 26 

Onion  Culture,  The  New.  Greiner . 60 

Onlon-Ralstng.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 60 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 60 


LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC 

ABC  Bee  Culture.  Root. . 

Business  Hen,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  40o.) 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 

Dairyman's  Manual.  Btowart . 

Dog,  The.  Youatt . 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Coloord . 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 

Shepherd's  Manual.  Stewart . . 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn . 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 

Foreign,  Medium . 

Foreign,  Pea . 

Pea,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

White  Kidney .  . 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bnsh . 

Bags,  per  bush . 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 


W  W  W  V  BEST  &  CHEAPEST  ^1 
M  r\if  GRAPES—  Father,  RockwoodU  Entoi 
IN  L.  W  FRUITS.  Catalogue  FREE.  CEC 


Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  IS mall 
S.  JOSSELYN.  FREDONIA.  N.  Y. 


BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . 

Green  self  working . 

Common  hurl . 

Common  self  working  .  . 

Inside  and  covers  green . 

Inside  and  cover,  common . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies  Groff. . 20 

Agriculture,  First  Lessons  In.  Gulley . 1.00 

Agriculture.  Btorer.  (two  vols) . 6.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  Price  $2,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings . 1.60 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 

Botany,  Lessons  In.  Gray.  (226  p.;  UL) . 1.60 

Botany,  The  New.  BeaL . 26 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) . 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.  1  111.) .  2.60 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 60 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . 20 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge . 1.50 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozler . 20 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . 1.60 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.60 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener. . . 1.00 

Fertlllllzers.  Gregory . 40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (520  p.;  ill.)  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.60 

Home  Flortlculture.  Rexford .  1.60 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long . 1.50 

HopCulture . „ . .50 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long. . . . .20 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  ill.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p,) . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.:  111.) .  1.00 

Ho w  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler. . 2.60 

Improving  the  Farm.  Davis . . . 1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed .  1.26 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p.;  ill.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  ill.) . 2.00 

Irrigation,  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  btewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 3.60 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  1.76 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozler.  .26 

Nature's  Serial  Story.  Roe . 2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 10 

Orchid  Culture.  Hand . 3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozler .  1.00 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner .  1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson . 1.60 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.) . 1.60 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 60 

Kid  Bull  ings  and  Farms  of  Rats,  How  to.  < 

Pickett . 20 

Rhododendrons .  1.50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  English!  !so 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper 60c.) . .75 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1  00 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg. ’76 
The  Rose:  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Bllwanger.  1.2S 
The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall  .  2  50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler .  150 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Author* .  'lO 


Horse  Powers,  Grinding 

New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

World’s  Fair  Exhibit,  T  H  E  E.  W.  FRO©©  OO., 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  large  size . 10l4@10$i 

Full  cream,  large  size,  fair  to  prime  ....  9)4@10 

Full  cream,  small  size . 11  @11)4 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  prime . 8  @— 

Part  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  com.  to  good.  4  @  7*4 
Part  skims,  Chenango  and  neighboring 
counties,  prime .  6)4©  7 

CHEESE— OLD. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fall  made,  colored, 

fancy, .  11?4@12 

Full  cream,  white,  fall  made,  fanoy . 11$4@12 

Full  cream,  choice . 

Full  cream,  good  to  prime . 10jJ@llM 

Full  cream,  common  to  fair . 9  @10)4 

Part  cream,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  small  size,  choice .  9  @  9)4 

Part  skims,  small  size,  fair  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6  @7 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @e 

Full  skims .  1  @2 

Pennsylvania  skims .  )4@  1 


EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice-. 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime, 

Duck . . 

Goose .  . . 


Oh  1  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ” 

—Shakespeare. 


.  P.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG- 
>RNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fanoy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced... 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice.. 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  oholce . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaches,  California,  nnpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson . 


YIELD  AT  ONCE  TO 


10)4@11 
9)4@10 
9  ©  9)4 
5 94©  6)4 
6)4®  6)4 
6)4©  7 
6  ©  6)4 
6  @— 
2)4®  2% 

lx©  m 
16  @— 
13)4  @14 
12  @13 
9  @11 
25  @— 
23  @24 
15  @18 


FOR  SALE. 

In  Vernon  Co.,  Mo.  Choloe  winter  varieties.  Im¬ 
provements  good.  Convenient  to  market.  Terms, 
easy.  A  bargain.  Address 

BIRDSEYE  &  HARRIS,  Nevada,  Mo. 


It  heals  Inflamed  lungs  and  allays  all  congestion 
of  the  glands  and  membranes  of  the  throat.  It  has 
cured  thousands  who  have  found  no  relief  In  other 
remedies. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Price,  50  cents. 

A.  P.  HOXSIE,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mfr. 


fast  selling  articles.  Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick. 
Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 


81WIN0  MACHINE 
to  examine  in  any 
where  without  u  h: 
Warranted  the  ItkST  r, 
Bade.  Oar  terms  and  v 
thing  far  more  liberal 
mr  offered.  Per  fall 
adrt.  out  aud  ■and  to 
Alvah  At if.  Cow 


[home.  Sent  any- 
cent  la  advance, 
sewing  machine  ever 
condition,  and  every 


#65  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  925.50 
#55  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  $22.50 
#50  High  Arm  “Arlington”  $20.50 
#45  High  Arm  “Arlington”  $18.50 
The  “Kenwood”  Is  thelatest  lmprov 
ed  and  BEST  sewing  machine  mode. 
Lightrunning.  Noiseless.  Self-setting 
needle.  Self-threading  shuttle.  Auto¬ 
matic  bobbin  winder.  Warranted  ten 
years.  All  attachment. free.  Weship 
anywhere  to  anyone  In  any  quantity 
at  wholesale  price,  and  pay  freight 

„  _ „  „  _ree  trial  in  yourownhome,  No  money 

required  in  advance.  We  also  sell  Standard  Singer  ma¬ 
chines  at  $16.50,  $14.00  and  $9.50.  Send  at  once 
for  free  catalogue.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION. 
168-160  W.  Vun  Buren  St.,  B704,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Latest  Novelty 


World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Playing  Cards,  consisting  of 
a  deck  of  63  cards,  viz.:  King,  Queen,  Jack  and  Spot 
cards.  On  the  face  of  each  card  Is  lithographed,  In 
seven  colors,  one  of  the  43  different  National,  Foreign 
and  State  buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair,  making  the 
most  beautiful  and  unique  deck  of  playing  sards 
ever  put  on  the  market— the  best  selling  novelty  yet 
produced.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  deck,  50  cts. 

ERAHM  &  CO., 

191  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  IH. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1Y  mile*  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
f?r  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Pay.,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata* 
lOgue.  Address  MUAJUt  HAKDBB,  Ooblmklll  N.  Y. 


RHrUMATISM.Si’iiM 

In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge.  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  In  my  case,  and  hundr.ds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direet  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKHUBST,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


TUTT'8  PILLS  don’t  Interfere  with  work. 
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THE  BELL  ON  THE  MILK-HOUSE  TOP. 

In  no  belfry  It  stood,  but  exposed  to  the  storm, 

It  was  swayed  by  a  wire  In  place  of  a  rope, 

The  duties  were  varied  It  had  to  perform— 

That  old  metal  bell  on  the  milk-house  top. 

Vou  ask  what  they  were— I’ll  begin  with  the  morn 
When  Jim,  the  hired  man,  by  It  did  arouse 
The  house.  Ere  the  sun  the  gray  hills  did  adorn 
Half  asleep  in  the  barn  we  were  milking  the  cows. 
The  herd  was  a  large  one,  It  numbered  two  score, 
And  when  from  each  “bossle”  we'd  got  the  last  drop 
The  summons  to  breakfast  came  in  through  the  door; 

'Twas  the  toll  of  the  bell  on  the  milk-house  top. 

In  the  long  summer  days,  when  the  weather  was 
warm, 

And  we  were  engaged  cutting  hay  on  the  knoll 
Half  a  mile  from  the  homestead,  a  part  of  the  farm, 
How  welcome  to  us  was  the  sound  of  Its  toll. 

Even  Jack,  the  gray  horse,  our  feelings  did  share, 
And  neighed  at  that  sound,  inspired  with  a  hope 
Of  a  dinner  to  him  and  his  mate,  the  old  mare— 

By  the  toll  of  the  bell  on  the  milk-house  top. 

What’s  that  you  ask?  had  It  no  other  use 
Than  the  calling  of  horses  and  men  to  their  meals? 
O  yes,  and  perhaps  I  have  been  too  profuse. 

And  dilated  too  much  on  these  hungry  appeals. 
The  children  at  school,  on  learning  all  bent, 

At  noon,  In  the  midst  of  their  lessons  would  stop; 
To  the  door  they  would  rush,  to  their  feelings  give 
vent, 

When  they  heard  the  bell  ring  on  the  milk-house 
top. 

More  often  than  once  did  that  old  metal  bell 
At  midnight  peal  forth  and  the  neighbors  all  warn 
That  our  horses  and  cattle,  and  our  lives,  as  well 
Were  In  danger — a  foe  had  set  fire  to  the  barn. 

Of  course,  we're  Insured,  but  we  ne'er  can  divine 
Wncn  such  a  calamity  on  us  may  drop. 

Now  stranger,  I  think  you  can  surely  opine 
Why  I  extol  the  bell  on  the  milk-house  top. 
Methought,  as  I  listened— those  peals  day  by  day, 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  at  noon-time  or  night, 
May  have  been  the  death-knell  of  loved  ones  far 
away. 

Whose  faces,  though  absent,  appeared  to  my  sight. 
They  spoke  of  a  time  when  a  b«ll,  too,  shall  ring; 

When  Nature’s  machinery  within  me  shall  stop, 

As  to  the  churchyard  they  my  body  shall  bring; 

But  ’twill  not  be  the  bell  on  the  mllk-houBe  top. 

AI.EX.  WALLACE. 


REMINDERS. 

The  Swindler  Abroad. — The  swindler 
of  farmers  is  particularly  busy  at  present. 
There’s  a  Chicago  concern,  for  instance, 
which  by  circulars  through  the  mails, 
and  by  advertisements  in  unscrupulous 
papers,  offers  to  send,  prepaid,  a  fine 
steel  engraving  of  the  landing  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  on  the  receipt  of  only  $1.  The  gull 
who  sends  the  dollar  gets,  in  return,  a 
splendidly  engra-ed  two-cent  Columbian 
postage  stamp.  Then  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
several  ra sea’s  are  making  lots  of  money 
out  of  farmers  by  representing  them¬ 
selves  as  agents  for  a  large  dairy  firm  in 
Cincinnati.  They  have  lots  of  printed 
documents  to  show  that  their  house  is 
doing  the  largest  business  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  assure  their  intended  vic¬ 
tims  that  they  themselves  are  doing  a 
tremendous  busiress  in  buying  butter 
from  farmers  everywhere.  Then  they 
offer  prices  considerably  higher  than 
those  obtainable  from  country  stores  or 
from  city  dealers,  and  thus  secure  lots  of 
customers.  After  the  contract  has  been 
signed,  they  say  that  their  firm  is  so  very 
careful  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  it 
buys  that  it  will  accept  no  butter  except 
that  made  in  a  particular  churn,  and 
then  they  sell  the  churns  at  from  §25  to 
§30  apiece  for  cash.  The  goods  are  to  be 
shipped  at  once,  but,  of  course,  the 
farmers  never  get  them,  nor  can  any 
trace  of  the  concern  be  found  in  the 
Queen  City.  This  new  little  game  is 
certain  to  be  extensively  tried  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  of  course  Rural 
readers  are  too  wide-awake  to  become 
victims,  but,  being  charitable,  they  might 
drop  a  word  of  warning  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Another  gang  of  schemers  are 
working  in  numerous  places  at  once. 
Their  plan  is  to  lease  a  barn  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  machinery  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  and  making  sales  to 
neighboring  farmers.  Just  as  you  ex¬ 
pected,  sir,  the  lease  signed  by  the 
farmer  soon  turns  up  for  collection  as  a 
promissory  note. 

By  Weight  Instead  of  Measure. — The 
New  Orleans  Fruit  and  Produce  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  has  decided  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  potatoes,  onions  and  other  esculents 
shall  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent  City  by  weight  instead  of  by  meas¬ 
ure.  This  is  the  general  practice  through¬ 
out  Europe  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  is  steadily  gaining  ground 
elsewhere.  The  resolutions  passed  by 


the  New  Orleans  organization  controls 
only  shippers  and  wholesale  dealers,  but 
it  will  try  to  induce  retailers,  too,  to 
adopt  the  plan.  It  claims  that  it  is  the 
only  fair  way  of  selling  all  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  similar  “stuff,”  and  indeed 
all  articles  of  food,  and  that  buying  in 
any  other  way  is  like  buying  “  a  pig  in  a 
poke.” 

Hard  Cider. — The  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  sale  of  hard  cider  on  the  ground 
that  “it  produces  the  worst  kind  of  in¬ 
toxication.”  When  cider  first  comes  from 
the  mill,  it  is  a  mild  and  harmless  bever 
age,  but  as  it  grows  harder,  it  becomes 
stronger  and  more  mischievous,  and  is 
often  the  cause  of  a  world  of  ill-temper, 
shiftlessness,  domestic  misery  and  finally 
degradation  and  ruin.  Probably  the 
worst  feature  about  it  is  that  it  is  laid  in 
by  people  supposedly  temperate  and 
drunk  freely  as  an  innocent  beverage 
even  by  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  patterns  of  sobriety.  In  the  heat 
of  the  old  temperance  agitation  hundreds 
of  reformers  went  so  far  as  to  cut  down 
their  apple  orchards  as  productive  of  the 
material  for  strong  drink  ;  can  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  hope  for  a  reform 
by  no  less  drastic  means?  Shouldn’t  the 
advocates  of  such  a  measure  also  plow 
under  their  rye  and  corn  fields,  tear  up 
their  blackberry  and  currant  bushes  and 
eradicate  the  elderberries  ?  Would  a  law 
shutting  up  the  cider  mills  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  preventive  of  the  production  of  the 
obnoxious  beverage  ?  And  then  what 
would  orchardists  do  with  their  surplus 
and  inferior  apples  ? 

Effective  French. — The  New  York 
Sun  gives  this  bit  of  history  :  “  An 

American  naval  officer  says  that  once 
when  a  great  function  took  place  in  the 
harbor  of  Cherbourg,  several  vessels  of 
our  Atlantic  squadron  were  present  and 
were  drawn  up  in  line  to  salute  the  Em¬ 
press’s  yacht  as  it  passed.  The  French 
sailors  manned  the  yards  of  their  ships 
and  shouted:  ‘Vive  l’Imp6ratrice.’  Know¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  school  his  men  to 
repeat  those  words  in  the  brief  time  left 
to  him,  the  American  Admiral  ordered 
his  crews  to  cry :  ‘  Beef,  lemons  and 

cheese !  ’  The  imperial  yacht  came 
sweeping  on,  and  as  it  reached  the  fleet,  a 
mighty  roar  went  up  of  ‘  Beef,  lemons  and 
cheese  !  that  entirely  drowned  the  voices 
of  the  Frenchmen.  And  the  Empress 
said  she  had  never  been  so  compli¬ 
mented.” 

A  Terrible  Moment. — In  the  Common¬ 
wealth  a  woman  gives  this  bit  of  personal 
history:  “The  worst  moment  I  ever 
lived  through  was  once  I  went  to  church 
when  I  first  got  my  new  set  of  teeth ; 

‘  whereof  I  hadde  not  yette  gotten  ye 
righte  pitch  and  adjustment.’  They 
weren’t  in  very  firmly,  and  I  sneezed 
’em  out  into  the  aisle.  And  the  senior 
warden  picked  them  up  and  handed  them 
back.” 

“He  never  ! ” 

“  He  did.  And  that  wasn’t  much  worse 
than  the  time  my  brother  shot  an  owl, 
and  gave  me  the  claw  for  my  hat.  I 
wouldn’t  give  him  time  to  cure  it  prop¬ 
erly  ;  and  I  put  it  on  my  new  hat  and 
wore  it  to  church.  And  a  colony  of  ants, 
that  had  taken  up  lodgment  in  it,  were 
wakened  by  the  heat,  and  came  marching 
in  a  shameless,  everlasting,  ticklesome 
procession,  down  and  down  over  my  nose, 
all  service  time.  The  rector’s  wife  told 
somebody  next  day  that  it  was  such  a 
pity  I  was  developing  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  ” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tmi  Rural. 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 


ANY  BOY  CAN  WORK  IT. 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 

the  only  successful  hillside  worker  in 
the  world,  also 

A  if  D (111  Q 1 1 1  IfV  combining  parallel  movement  with 
AMlUN  CULM,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 

DON’T  BUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio, 


Or,  AUIiTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 

Branch  Houses  at  18  Warren  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  PEPPLER  SIX-ROW  SPRAYER. 

The  Best  Horse-power  Sprayer  on  Earth  for  Spraying 

POTATOES,  VINEYARDS  and  ORCHARDS. 

Manufactured  only  by  THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

illustrated  catalogue  free. 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT 

25  GOLD  MEDALS. 


MOKE  than  all  competitors  combined  can  boastof. 

No  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator  can  show 
a  record  of  as  thorough  and  complete 

skimming.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World 
that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi¬ 
metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  In  the  milk. 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  which  shows  It  to  be  without  a  peer. 

"When  run  according  to  directions  it  is  absolutely  unapproach¬ 
able  in  its  work.  2UADE  IN  4  STYLES  audio  SIZES. 

Don’t  be  influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator, 
until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  it  carefully. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows 


Falls,  Vermont, 


manufacturers  of  full  lines  of  factory  and  dairy  apparatus. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


AS  yet  commercial  fertilizers  have  not  been  generally 
popular  with  tobacco  growers  ;  they  are  afraid  of 
them.  Why?  Because  the  plant  food  in  them  is  not 
suitable  to  tobacco  requirements.  It  doesn’t  give 

QUALITY. 

Those  who  grow  the  best  Connecticut  Wrapper  Leaf 
use  “  Pinney’s  Formula.”  It  is  as  familiar  as  the 
sun  in  certain  sections  of  that  State.  (They  have  long 
ago  discarded  barnyard  and  stable  manure.) 

Do  you  want  to  become  acquainted  with  “  Pinney’s 
Formula  ”  Fertilizer  for  your  tobacco  crop  ? 

WE  MAKE  IT!! 

THE  CLEVELAND  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Mailed  free,  illustrated  pamphlet  and  valuable  information  regarding 

OLYMPIA 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


On  the  Sound.  The  Capital  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Fifty  dollars  buys  a 
lot  in  East  Park  Addition.  $5.00  first  payment,  $3.00  per  month  until  fully 
paid.  In  a  few  years  these  lots  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Olympia  is 
growing  fast.  We  can  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  leading  business 
men  throughout  the  country  who  have  made  profitable  investments  through  us. 

Mothers,  send  for  copy  of,  1,000  copies  of  our  little  book, 
our  little  story  book,  “  Girl  \  “  John,”  a  TRUE  and  interest- 
Baby.”  We  will  give  away  ( ing  story  of  the  success  of  a 
1,000  copies.  Send  quickly.  ( young  man  of  that  name.  Send 
They  will  be  in  demand.  \  for  one.  They  are  free. 

Address  RUSSELL  &l  RUSSELL, 

FINANCIAL  AGENTS.  1414  O. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

(Main  Office.) 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Killed  by  Timothy. — What  made  the 
lambs  of  C.  P.  N.,  who  wrote  in  a  late 
Rural,  die  ?  In  my  opinion  it  was  not 
the  grain,  neither  was  it  the  salt,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Timothy  hay  did  the 
mischief.  Some  years  since  I  lost  two 
fine  winter  lambs  four  or  five  weeks  old 
and  upon  investigation  I  found  they  had 
eaten  Timothy  hay  and  its  sharp  points 
had  pierced  the  tender  lining  of  the 
stomachs  and  caused  their  death,  m.  h. 

Tomhannock,  N.  Y. 

Cured  A  Kicker. — A  late  Rural  told 
of  a  man  who  had  a  Jersey  heifer  which 
kicked.  I  had  a  bad  case  which  I  treated 
in  this  fashion  :  I  took  a  long  enough 
strap  and  put  two  buckles  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  so  that  when  each  end  was  buckled 
around  one  leg,  the  legs  were  six  inches 
apart ;  then  the  cow  could  not  kick  and 
she  soon  gave  it  up.  D.  h. 

Marion  County,  Ill. 

A  Belated  Mule  Colt.— Will  a  mare 
bred  to  a  Jack  overrun  her  time  oftener 
than  one  bred  to  a  stallion  ?  A  mare  of 
mine  was  bred  lo  a  jack  and  her  time 
was  up  March  30,  but  she  has  not  had  her 
colt  yet,  and  the  strange  part  is  she  is 
not  big  as  she  usually  is  with  colt.  I 
know  she  has  not  lost  it.  She  is  in  good 
health  and  always  ready  for  her  work.' 

Meade,  Kan.  N.  R  b. 

Ans. — Yes,  the  mare  usually  carries 
her  foal  longer  when  bred  to  a  jack  than 
when  bred  to  a  stallion.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
gestation  in  the  ass  is  a  little  longer  than 
in  the  mare.  If  you  allowed  only  11 
months  as  the  period  of  gestation  for 
your  mare,  she  was  not  due  to  foal  March 
30  ;  it  would  be  nearer  April  30.  Even 
with  mares  bred  to  the  stallion  the  aver¬ 
age  period  is  about  11  months  and  10 
days,  instead  of  11  months,  as  is  usually 
allowed,  while  mares  not  infrequently 
carry  their  foals  from  11  %  to  12  months, 
and  rarely  from  12  to  the  13th  month. 
No  uneasiness  need  be  felt  about  a  mare 
before  the  end  of  the  12th  month,  unless 
it  is  apparent  that  there  is  something 
wrong.  f-  l.  k. 


tell  us  the  best  soil  to  grow  them  on  and 
the  best  method  of  cultivation  ? 

Garbutt,  N.  Y.  d.  c.  mcp. 

R.  N.-Y  — We  shall  try  to  secure  the  in¬ 
formation.  Let  our  reader  send  to  Prof. 
Thomas  Shaw,  Guelph,  Canada,  for  a 
copy  of  the  excellent  bulletin  on  rape 
growing. 

The  Ticks  Are  Too  Thick. 

When  The  Rural  says,  “Let  it  be  kept 
before  our  readers  that  there  is  such  a 
book,”  (Special  Report  on  Diseases  of 
Cattle  and  Cattle  Feeding)  I  respond  with 
a  hearty  amen  ;  but  when  it  says,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  introduction  of  the  Sim- 
menthal  cattle  in  Virginia,  that  “it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  practical 
method  of  Americanizing  these  cows  than 
by  starting  a  herd  of  them  on  a  Virginia 
stock  farm,”  I  must  beg  leave  to  contra¬ 
dict  it.  The  tick-infested  district  is  the 
worst  imaginable  in  which  to  begin  an 
experiment  on  which  so  much  may  de¬ 
pend.  Gladly  would  I  welcome  the  Ger¬ 
man  gentleman  and  his  countrymen 
within  Virginia’s  hospitable  borders  and 
genial  climate,  and,  if  he  is  determined 
to  come,  I  and  hundreds  of  others  could 
direct  him  to  suitable  tracts  that  can  be 
purchased  for  one-third  to  one-half  the 
price  mentioned  in  his  letter  on  page  271. 
The  above-mentioned  government  publi¬ 
cation,  page  429,  says:  “When  cattle 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  are 
taken  into  the  infected  districts,  they 
contract  this  disease,  usually  during 
the  first  summer,  and,  if  they  are  adult 
animals,  particularly  milch  cows  or  fat 
cattle,  nearly  all  die.  Calves  are  much 
more  likely  to  survive.”  If  the  gentleman 
is  willing  to  “make  haste  slowly ’’and 
import  only  young  calves,  he  need  not 
necessarily  apprehend  great  loss,  but  if 
he  tries  adult  stock,  he  will  never  get  to 
the  end  of  his  importation  rope,  besides 
creating  the  impression  that  his  breed  is 
the  sickliest  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
“Bring  on  your  calves,”  would  be  my 
advice,  “but  leave  their  dams  at  home, 
or  you  will  add  many  an  n  to  them  as 
one  after  the  other  is  laid  low  by  an  all 
but  invisible  foe.”  J.  e.  s. 

Ore  Banks,  Va. 

About  those  Wyandottes. 


Two  or  Three  Colds  In  succession,  will  often  [ 
establish  the  seeds  of  Consumption  In  the  system,  i 
converting  what  was  originally  a  simple,  curable 
affection,  Into  one  generally  fatal.  While  ordinary 
prudence,  therefore,  makes  It  the  business  of  every  ! 
one  to  take  care  of  a  Cold  until  It  Is  got  rid  of,  Intel¬ 
ligent  experience  presents  a  remedy  in  Dr.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  thoroughly  adapted  to  remove  speedily  ; 
all  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  equally  effective  In  j 
the  primary  stages  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  ! 
Bronchitis.— A  dv. 


DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 

DOG-PROOF. 

I  offer  for  sale  an  exceptionally  line  lot  of  llam  and 
Ewe  Lambs,  sired  by  Imported  Royal  Windsor  No. 
232,  First  Prize  Winner  Royal  Show  at  Windsor,  Eng¬ 
land,  1889,  Imported  Model  Prince,  (103,  and  Linden 
Prince,  1028,  and  all  out  of  choice  Imported  ewes. 
Those  that  wish  to  raise  many  and  early  lambs  (as  a 
lamb  of  40  pounds  at  Christmas  will  bring  more  than 
live  of  same  weight  will  bring  In  June)  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  and  they  will  soon  be  convinced  of 
their  superiority  over  all  other  breeds.  All  sheep 
delivered  free  of  expresBage  to  the  buyer.  Address 

T.  S.  COOPER,  Coopersburg,  Penn. 

P.  S.— Also  for  sale  a  few  very  choice  Jersey  Bull 
calves,  sired  by  the  grand  old  bull  Pedro,  3187,  now  16 
years  old,  and  still  in  active  service;  he  Is  considered 
the  best  son  of  the  famous  Eurotas.— T.  S.  C. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

"  We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Bowen-Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  15  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  first  ’93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


ELLERSUI  GUERNSEYS. 

Largest  Guernsey  Herd  in  the  World. 

63  First  Prizes,  39  Second  Prizes,  First  on  Herd  at 
11  Fairs.  Average  yearly  milk  yield,  6,119%  lbs.  per 
cow.  Mixed  milk, 
whole  herd,  5.37 
per  cent,  of  fat. 

First  prize  on 
butter  U.  S.  Pure 
Food  Show.  Five 
cows  In  World's 
Fair  Breed  Test. 

BULLS 
FOR  SALE,] 

LEYI  P.  I0KT0IJ 

Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Smpt.,  Khlnecllff,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  tho  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  unequai.kd  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  reed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  tho  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Coinus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlrn  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


KILLS  AND  PREVENTS  INSECTS  AND  DISEASE. 

$2  packet  makes  100  Gallons. 

R.  FRANCKLYN  &  CO.,  3  Hanover  St.,  New  York. 


Self-Gleaning  Stable. 

Invented  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart. 
J  Keeps  cows  clean, saves  all  manure, 
j^T  all  bedding,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and 
gives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 
jfjv-^for  circular. 

STEWART  BROS., 

—  Lake  View,  Erie  Co.,  N.  ’ * 


VlUfilC  ran II  POULTRY  YARDS— White  Ply- 
MHU  O  rinm  mouth  Rocks,  White  and  Laced 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black  Mlnorsas.  15 
EggB  for  hatching  81.50.  Extra  layers,  large  In  size 
and  choicely  bred.  OTISV1LLE,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


fflioice  Jerseys. 


Different  pure 
strains  ;  all  five 
_  for  $300.  One  cow 
lour  years  ;  yearling  bull”and  heifer  ;  two  heifer 
calves.  VEKRINDKli,  62  WllliamSt.,  New  York  City 


High-Class  Jersey  Cattle. 

}  SUPERIOR  REGISTERED  A.  J.  V.  V. 

STOCK  ONLY. 

Th  dam  of  one  of  our  SERVICE  BULLS  tested 
officially  30  pounds  2H  ounces  butter  In  seven  dayB, 
and  gave  1891  pounds  of  milk  In  31  dayB.  For  another 
bull.Blreof  19  great  butter  cows,  we  refused  810,000 
In  general  no  animal  for  less  than  $200;  occasionally 
a  bull-calf  for  $100,  when  marked  with  white,  which 
Is  not  so  fashionable.  Inferior  ones  we  knock  in 
the  head.  No  catalogue  of  Jerseys.  Write  for 
what  you  want. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


IERCCY  nnuic  OF  stoke  pogis  blood, 

wEilOtl  UUViO  from  tested  dams.  Young  Bull, 
from  dam  by  Stoke  Pogis  5th;  Heifer  and  Bull 
Calves;  a  Cow  by  Ida's  Stoke  Pogis,  and  one  by  the 
son  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert. 

J.  F.  GULLIVER,  Andover,  Mass. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  372  times 
to  men  I  have  sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can 
give  such  a  record.  Noted  for  gentleness,  lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Lice  on  Dogs. — What  will  kill  lice  on 
dogs?  c.  R.  w. 

Ans. — Take  one  pint  of  cotton-seed  oil 
and  add  to  it  one  gill  of  kerosene  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  sulphur.  Rub  the  dog 
thoroughly  with  this  from  the  tip  of  his 
tail  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  being  careful 
not  to  touch  the  eyes.  This  will  rid  him 
of  insects  of  every  or  any  description. 
We  have  used  it  for  several  years. 

Rape  for  Sheep.— On  page  225  I  find 
Prof.  Thos.  Shaw’s  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  renovating  a  run-down  farm. 
The  pasturing  of  sheep  on  crops  of  tares 
and  rape  by  means  of  movable  hurdles 
would  be  a  rare  sight  in  western  New 
York.  As  it  has  been  the  general  opinion 
that  a  crop  of  rape  in  this  latitude  would 
he  little  or  no  better  than  the  common 
turnip  for  forage,  it  has  not  been  used, 
certainly  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The 
standard  crop  for  late  fall  and  early 
spring  grazing  is  rye,  which  answers  the 
purpose  very  well ;  yet  an  addition  to 
our  economic  feeding  plants  such  as  these 
would  give  if  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  to  say  nothing  of  their  value 
for  green  manure.  Prof.  Shaw  mentions 
the  Essex  Dwarf  rape  and  recommends 
it  above  other  varieties,  at  the  same  time 
stating  the  fact  that  “  the  spurious  kind 
sown  last  year  blossomed  in  two  months 
after  the  seed  was  sown,  whereas  the 
Dwarf  Essex  does  not  blossom  the  same 
season.”  Are  we  to  infer  from  this  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Dwarf  Essex  is  hardy 
enough  to  survive  our  severe  winters  to 
blossom  and  mature  seed  the  next  season, 
while  another  variety  that  “  blossoms  in 
two  months  after  sowing  ”  is  of  no  use  in 
the  next  spring  for  early  fields  ?  We  need 
light  !  Could  Prof.  Shaw  or  some  one 
familiar  with  the  habits  and  value  of  rape 
and  tares  for  feeding  sheep  and  lambs 


F.  H.  V. — The  poultry  editor  of  the 
Fanciers’  Journal  must  have  been  using 
the  wrong  kind  of  glasses  in  reading 
The  R.N.-Y.;  smoked  glasses,  perhaps. 
Listen  to  him  : 

The  Rubai.  Nkw-Yorkeb,  In  Its  report  of  the 
Philadelphia  show,  remarks:  “The  Sliver  Wyan¬ 
dottes  were  very  poorly  marked.”  This  Is  about  the 
worst  libel  ever  written  by  a  chicken  reporter,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  our  esteemed  contemporary 
should  have  been  guilty  of  publishing  what  every 
Wyandotte  fancier  and  all  judges  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  show  know  to  be  the  reverse.  The  majority  of 
the  Silver  Wyandottes  at  Philadelphia  were  the 
best  standard  marked  Wyandottes  ever  seen  In  a 
show  room,  and  the  oldest  breeder  of  the  same,  and 
probably  the  best  judge  of  Wyandottes  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Irving  Crocker,  admitted  this.  Perhaps  the 
Ideal  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  representative 
Is  different  from  anything  yet  seen.  At  all  events, 
he  should  explain  such  a  sweeping  statement. 

This  is  what  I  wrote,  see  page  158, 
issue  of  March  4  :  “I  was  disappointed 
in  the  Silver  Wyandottes.  *  *  *  *  but 
while  some  birds  were  good,  none  was 
up  to  my  ideal.  Nearly  every  one  bad 
scaly  legs,  and  on  many  the  lacing  and 
wing  bars  were  poor.”  No  explanation 
of  this  statement  is  needed.  There  were 
some  fine  birds  there ;  I  haven’t  said 
there  were  not. 

A  word  as  to  my  ideal,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  “different  from  anything  ever 
seen.”  My  ideal  of  a  Silver  Wyandotte 
was  first  formed  from  the  cuts  published 
in  the  poultry  papers  and  in  catalogues 
of  breeders,  when  the  breed  was  first 
introduced  to  the  public.  These  were 
always  “  from  life,”  and  the  lacings  and 
markings  were  as  regular  as  though  put 
on  with  a  square  and  compass.  I  pro¬ 
cured  some  eggs  before  I  had  ever  seen 
any  of  the  breed,  (some  of  them,  by  the 
way,  from  Irving  Crocker,  the  “best 
judge  of  Wyandottes  in  the  country.”) 
Needless  to  say,  when  my  fowls  matured 
I  was  much  disappointed  in  them.  They 
didn’t  look  like  the  pictures.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  Wyandottes  since,  and 
my  ideal  is  considerably  modified,  still 
it  seems  to  be  “different  from  anything 
yet  seen.”  But  I  never  yet  saw  a  fowl 
that  looked  like  the  “from  life”  pictures 
published  in  the  poultry  papers.  Who 
is  to  blame  for  the  high  ideals  that  seem 
impossible  of  realization  ? 


FOR  SALE 

Young  Registered  Ayrshire  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves 
at  low  prices  by 

J.  ANDREW  CASTERLINE,  Dover,  N.  J. 


THE 


KEYSTONE ^ 

.DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

S  THE  MOST  HUMANE,  RAPID  AND 

DURABLE  KNIFE  OH  THE  MARKET 

FOR  DEHORN ING  PURPOSES,  AND  13 MADL 
FOR/rmi  US  Of  MRMCM  AHD  DAIW'MEH 

„  "send-  for  circular 

^ACBRQSm  GOOIRANVILLE.PA 


EGGS 


from  10  varieties  Burebred 
Poultry.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  S.  W.  GUTHRIE, 
Indiana,  Pa. 


S2.00 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

“A  Farmer’s  Daughter”  Strain.— $5  per  13. 
CHAS.  E.  BARKER,  Pembroke,  Ky. 


JNO.  D.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa,— Breeder  of 
W.  &  Sllv.  Laced  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Rock.  B. 
8.  C.  Leghorn,  B.  Mlnorcas  &  L.  Brahmas,  Eggs,  $1 
per  15;  El  per  60.  Catalogue  free. 


HOW  TO  BID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  OF 

Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Prairie-Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
'  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  and 
Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeepers,  Farmers 
and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pickett.”  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


Simple.easy  of  operation, aelf-regu- 
lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Bend  4c.  for  illus.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
£rtel  &  Co., Id fra, Quincy,  IU.TJ.tLA 


INCUB  ATORSand  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.00.  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Best  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch¬ 
ing  &  raising  ehiekiu  turkeys  A  dn.ks.  lir 
catalogue  addrew  Ueo.  8.  Singer,  OardlagtOP,Q. 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 

for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  hatcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  2B 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a 200 egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  Jncubator.  Send  4c. 
xn  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. The  BEST 


Incubator  ABrooder 

F  ERED. 

BROODER 


~  sold  in  6  months, 

v  and  every  patron 
.tisfied.  Send  4c.  in  stamps 
r  No.  lilt  Catalogue  to 


lUnilQITflRQ  $25,  $16,  $14  each.  Send  for  circular. 
lilllUDa  I  uno  j.  A.  CHELTON,  Falrmount,  Md. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  82.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


DRIED 


OBD1RS  TAKIk  BT  TH1 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.!  II  nrto  BttMt,  BroLjhK.  T. 


LLLvJja 


7  RUBBER  ~ 

ROOFING 


NOT 


SHEAR  NONSENSE. 

Clara  :  “Now,  I’m  all  ready  for  the 
ball.  How  do  I  look,  Jack?”  Jack: 
“  You  remind  me  of  a  Sioux  in  his  war¬ 
paint.”  C  ara  :  “  Oh,  you  nasty  thing  ! 

I — I — ”  Jack:  “Don’t  cry,  darling!  I 
simply  meant  you  were  dressed  to  kill.” 

Objecting  Parent:  “Yes,  I  know  how 
it  is  with  you  young  people.  You’d  get 
along  all  right  so  long  as  the  sea  is  calm 
and  it  is  smooth  sailing,  but  what  would 
you  do  in  case  of  a  squall  ?  ”  Practical 
Suitor :  “  Well,  if  the  worst  comes  to 

worst,  we  can  employ  a  nurse.” — Puck. 

“  My  face  has  been  paining  me  very 
much  to-day,”  she  observed.  “  It  comes 
from  the  toothache.”  “Too  bad!”  he 
murmured  sympathetically,  “  but  then — 
er — if  your  face  is  painful  to  you,  Miss 
Smilax,  I  assure  you  it  isn’t  painful  to 
anybody  else.”  He  proposed  successfully 
that  evening. — Chicaqo  News. 


IN  writing  to  advertiser*  please  always  mention 

ru  lie hal. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


profits.  In  use  iH.yeaia.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmanr 


DITCH-DIGGER.  fPA^» 

Patent  Applied  For 

Labor-Saving 
Implement  of 

loosen  any  kind  "v*  ^  V. 
of  cartb  ronn  B  )},  » 

OIT  DBEP.  M—r  -  J 

Straight  and 

even  width.  W.  L.  Coggsliall,  West  Groton,  N.  Y 


POTASH  SALTS  ARE  NECESSARY 

to  produce  large  crops  of  good  quality. 

High  and  Los  Grade  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Mnriate  of  Potash  and  Kainit 

Kalnlt  preserves  stable  manure  and  enhances  Its  value. 

For  Information  and  pamphlets  address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93-99  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


B.  C.  PALMER.  0.  H.  HI VENBCKQ  TW.  ITBOST. 

HfBTABLiISHKD  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry.  Butter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
In  car  lots. 

166  Keade  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


flSH  h  K** 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 

catalog uo^  ^  World  I 

Free-  A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


“pb1lungs  Com  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


Perfect  work  whether  ^  ™  „ _ . 

8 tony,  sward  or  Time  saved. 

Better  work. 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogued 


■  Apyvn  UflUTrn  To  canvass  for  tliesale 
HleP  M  I  \  n  AH  I  LU  0f  our  jj  oine-Grown 
MMlsn  I  W  Nursery  Stock.  NEW  PROFIT 
SHARING  SYSTEM.  Salary  and  expenses  paid. 

W.  &  T  SMITH  CO. 

Established  1846.  One  of  the  Largest,  Oldest  Es¬ 
tablished  aad  Best  Known  Nurseries  In  the  U.  S. 


POT  ATHPQ  800  11,1813618  clean,  ripe  Em- 
1  O  1  xx  1  OCJ,  pire  state,  in  pits;  grown  on 
sand,  12.60  per  barrel.  Don't  plant  debilitated,  cellar- 
wintered  stock.  H.  H.  POWELL,  Carson  City,  Mich 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Second-size  Potatoes— all  leading  varieties 
—11.60  per  barrel.  Only  a  few  of  the  large  size  left. 

M.  F  WEBSTER,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


CAD  Cil  C  South  Georgia  Farm.— Good  for 
rUn  dNLk  TRUCK,  FRUIT  AND  STOCK;  82 
adres,  li4  mile  from  the  Blackshear  RR.  Depot. 
Address  W.  R.  ANDREWS,  Eufaula,  Ala. 


WRITE 

FOR 

PRICES. 


MACHINE  KNIVES 

MILL  SUPPLIES 
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SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 


IN  THE 

TRUST  1 

MSB 


^Adjustable! 

•  Warranted  • 

Sold  direct  to  school  officers. 
Circulars  free.  Address, 

Adjustable  School 
Seat  Manf’g  Co., 

MARCELLUS,  MICH. 


WE  HAVE  A  SURPLUS 

of  new  Strawberries:  Van  Deinan  E.  P.  Roe,  Muskingum, 
Beverly,  Dayton,  Eclipse,  Beauty,  Sherman,  Mystic,  Iowa 
Beauty,  Beebe,  Jucunda  Improved,  Auburn,  Gillespie,  Gov. 
Hoard,  California,  Edward's  Favorite,  Swindle,  Gen.  Putnam, 
Southard,  Accomac,  Leader,  Phillips,  Anna  Forest,  Woolver- 
ton,  Standard,  Princess,  Standard  Varieties:  Enhance, 
Pearl,  Michel’s  Early,  Great  Pacitlc,  Lady  Rusk,  Crescent, 
Lor  g  John,  Lovett,  Mlddlefleld,  Saunders,  Beder  Wood, 
Oregon,  Neverbearlng,  Caineronlan,  Farnsworth,  Westbrook, 
Edijar  Queen,  Ilaverland,  Warfield,  Parker  Earle,  Eureka, 
Bui  t.  Bubach,  Gandy,  Sadie,  Mrs  Cleveland,  etc.— 100  varieties 

Raspberries:  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Caroline  (most  produc¬ 
tive  and  best  for  home  use);  Golden  Queen,  Gregg,  Tyler, 
Shaller,  etc. 

Blackberries:  Snyder,  Taylor,  Klttatinny,  Stone’s  Hardy, 
Erie,  Agawam,  Wachusettand  Lawton. 

Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  on  what  you  need.  Have  you  read  “Farmer 
on  the  Strawberry  ?  ”  Price,  25  cents.  Catalogue  free.  If  you 
have  no  experience  better  leave  selection  to  us. 

Yours  for  fruits, 

LAWRENCE  JONES  FARMER,  Pulaski,  N,  V, 


Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


in  Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 
Beautiful  catalogue  with 
full-page  photo  engravings 
throughout  now  ready. 
Contains  also  an  excellent 
colored  plate  of  the  new 
Datura  or  ‘Horn  of  Plenty.’ 
Send  for  it.  Free. 

Pitcher  &  Manda, 
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ATTENTION! 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood -choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perrect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 


NEW  WOLCOTT 


Automatic  Prize  Wind  Mill, 
made  from  the  best  Steel,  Iron  ^lHLWwifS; 
and  Wood.  Has  proved  to  have 
no  equal  for  Simplicity,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Power  and  Beauty.  Warranted 
to  do  more  work  and  to  outlast  all 
others,  and  to  last  three  times  longer 
than  any  all-Steel  mill  made.  Send 
for  Facts,  Folders  and  Prices.  Agents 

Wolcott  Wind  Mill  &  Pump  Co., 
113  Michigan  Avenue,  Albion,  Mich. 


Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory,  or  outbuild¬ 
ings,  and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  Iron. 
It  Is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 


FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 


On  steep  or  fiat  suiface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 

$2.00 - »,6r  l  00  square  feet - $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  ol  roof. 


Ind.  Paint  &  Roof  Co.,  42  W.  Broad  way,  N.Y. 
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CIDER 

_  MACHINERY 


BOOMERd &  BOSCHERT^^^HPIb 

press  co., 

11 H  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y^TsSBi 

TIE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 
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Ol  D  SHINGLE  ROOFS 

easily  made  water-tight  and  fire-proof  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  with  dark-red  slate  paint.  On  decayed  shinqles 
It  fills  the  pores,  and  giyes  a  substantial  roof,  that 
lasts  years.  Curled  or  warped  shingles  It  brings  to 
their  places  and  keeps  them  there.  Genuine  Slate- 
paint  requires  no  heating,  and  contains  no  tar. 

ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS 


It  Is  acknowledged  the  best  paint,  has  a  heavy  body, 
Is  easily  applied,  expands  by  heat,  contracts  by  cold, 
and  never  cracks.  One  coat  equals  4  of  any  other. 
Buildings  covered  with  felt  can  be  made  watertight 
at  small  expense.  Write  at  once  for  Catalogue. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES 


The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  lor  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ain  Arbor  Agricultural  Co,,  An  Arbor,  Micb, 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article 
of  Its  kind  made. 


Ease  of  movement  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  manufacturers  of 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay 
Presses,  Feed  Cutters. 
Plows,  etc.  Address 


BROWN’S  MEDIUM  EARLY,  YEL- 

LOW  DENT  SEED  CORN— Ninety-day;  large 
ylelder,  small  cob,  deep  kernels.  Nearly  all  sold. 
One  peck  only,  f.  o.  b.,  $1.  J.  H.  BROWN, 

Climax,  Mich. 


The  Seventh  Year’s 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 


grape  more  than  sus¬ 


tain*  all  that  has  been 


said  of  it  In  the  past. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  Send  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
Information.  Address 


8TKPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


A  W ADAPTED  TO 

feu,  / 

SHEDS  ET.C. 

FOR  INFORMATION  &  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

NILES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.NH^0- 


TAKING  PAY  FOR  LABOR  IN  MANURE 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OLD-TIME  SUPERSTITION. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  122  is  a  photograph  of  a 
New  England  barnyard  of  15  or  20  years  ago.  As  the 
reader  will  see,  the  lower  part  is  bounded  by  a  stone 
wall.  Below  that  a  steep  side  hill  runs  down  to  a 
little  brook,  the  waters  of  which  go  to  help  swell  the 
distant  river  which  flows  into  the  ocean. 

To  me  this  picture  brings  back  many  an  aching 
memory  of  life  on  a  stony  little  farm  not  far  from  the 
ocean.  The  few  poor  old  sheep,  the  thin  runts  of 
calves,  the  bony  horned  cattle  and  the  spavined  o’d 
horse  !  There  they  are  as  though  they  had  stepped 
out  of  a  mental  picture  and  taken  on  actual  life,  and 
the  most  natural  thing  of  all  is  that  manure  pile  that 
the  calves  are  nosing  over.  About  all  the  goodness 
there  ever  was  in  that  pile  has  been  washed  out  of  it 
down  to  the  brook  where  it  could  do  nothing  but 
make  the  neighbors  sick.  Yet  that 
leached  manure  pile  was  always  con¬ 
sidered  about  the  best  crop  of  the 
farm.  There  was  very  little  cash  in 
onr  old  farming — it  was  all  manure. 

Somehow  the  boys  never  had  any 
money  to  spend  on  little  things  for 
themselves.  When  I  asked  what  profit 
there  was  in  such  farming  anyway  I 
got  this  answer — “  Why,  don’t  you  see 
what  a  big  pile  of  manure  we  have  ?  ” 

Of  course  I  saw  it,  but  somehow  it 
didn’t  make  me  very  enthusiastic  over 
farming  to  feel  that  I  must  taue  pay 
for  my  services  in  leached  manure. 

Often  have  I  seen  the  old  farmer  figure 
up  his  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  joyfully  proclaim  the  fact  that  he 
was  $50  ahead  on  the  year’s  business. 

Then  his  wife,  with  heart  and  lungs 
and  back  aching  at  the  year’s  work 
and  disappointment,  would  say  : 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  but  count  your  labor  and 
mine  at  the  same  rate  you’d  pay  hired 
folks  and  see  where  you  come  out. 

Why  isn’t  our  work  worth  the  going 
wages?” 

Then  the  old  gentleman  would  scratch 
his  head  hard  and  long  until  light 
would  strike  him  as  follows  : 

“Yes,  yes  !  There  must  be  75  loads 
of  manure  on  the  place.  Let’s  call  it 
worth  $3  a  load.  That  brings  it  up 
right  and  pays  us  good  wages.” 

And  so  these  worthy  folks  worked 
hard  and  long  for  board,  clothes, 
funeral  expenses  and  manure.  There 
was  nothing  in  such  farming  to  hold  a 
boy  or  girl  to  the  farm — no  wonder  they  went  away 
to  the  shoe  shop  or  the  town.  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  these  leached  manure  piles  did  more  to  discredit 
New  England  farming  than  any  other  single  thing. 
They  put  farming  on  a  false  basis  because  they  forced 
a  farmer  to  place  too  high  a  valuation  on  the  fertility 
they  should  have  contained  in  order  to  make  both  ends 
apparently  meet.  When  you  estimate  that  a  load  of 
manure  represents  $3  worth  of  your  good  labor  and 
then  let  the  rain  wash  out  $2.50  worth  of  this  value — 
the  result  must  be  disappointing. 

The  reverence  for  leached  stable  manure  that  some 
folks  have  seems  to  be  a  part  of  an  old  superstition 
handed  down  from  our  forefathers.  These  worthy 
men  believed  that  plants  were  fed  by  “one  homo¬ 
geneous  mass  ”  that  was  changed  into  what  we  call 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  after  it  had 
entered  the  plant.  For  example,  they  said,  “  Take  the 
wheat  plant ;  when  it  is  young  there  is  nothing  in  it 
but  juice — yet  that  plant  has  the  power  to  change 


that  juice  into  hard  grain  and  straw  !  ”  In  the  same 
way  they  held  that  an  animal  had  power  to  give  new 
value  to  hay  and  grain,  so  that  the  manure  made  from 
such  foods  was  worth  more  than  the  originals  would 
have  been. 

Naturally  such  men  came  to  have  a  reverence  for 
stable  manure  that  nothing  could  shake.  A  manure 
pile  was  almost  a  sacred  thing  with  these  farmers,  and 
they  could  not  understand  that  the  liquids  contained 
the  most  valuable  portion,  and  that  water  would 
leach  the  manure  pile  just  as  it  leached  the  wood 
ashes  for  soap.  The  barns  were  usually  put  so  they 
would  easily  drain  into  the  brook — that  was  the 
easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  useless  water  !  It  became 
almost  an  eleventh  commandment  with  such  farmers 
that  no  hay,  straw,  stalks  or  grain  that  could  be  fed  to 
live  stock,  should  ever  be  sold  off  the  farm.  So  this 
went  on  for  over  200  years.  Every  year  several  head 
of  cattle  walked  away  with  a  portion  of  the  soluble 


phosphates  and  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  and  every  year 
the  rain  leached  half  the  value  of  the  manure  into  the 
brook.  Sometimes  the  folks  of  a  distant  generation 
dug  muck  out  of  the  swamp  and  put  it  on  the  higher 
fields,  but  in  the  main  it  was  all  outgo,  the  only  return 
being  in  that  old  belief  that  the  cattle  were  somehow 
adding  to  the  value  of  the  hay  by  chewing  it.  Nothing 
speaks  so  well  for  the  quality  of  New  England  soil 
as  the  fact  that  to-day,  after  two  centuries  of  such 
farming,  these  stony  farms  still  support  a  sound  and 
sturdy  race  of  farmers,  with  more  money,  comforts 
and  independence  than  their  forefathers  ever  knew. 

Leached  manure  and  such  a  barnyard  scene  as  is 
here  shown  ?  No,  no  !  The  finger-post  from  a  leached 
manure  pile  points  directly  to  mortgage  and  debt. 
The  modern  farmer  simply  refuses  to  take  pay  for  his 
work  in  manure.  That  his  father  did  it  when  the 
farm  was  naturally  stronger  and  live  stock  sold  for  a 
fair  price  to  the  local  butcher  is  no  reason  why  he 
should.  But  your  ancestors  all  proved  that  good 


i  manure  is  the  best  plant-food  in  the  world. 

'  <5?  /  were  just  exactly  right,  but  they  didn’t  know 
why  it  was  so.  When  the  chemist  picked  the  soil,  the 
crop  and  the  manure  apart  and  showed  us  that  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  same  no 
matter  how  and  where  we  find  them,  stable  manure 
became  no  less  valuable,  but  it  lost  a  good  deal  of  the 
humbug  about  its  supernatural  power  that  has  done 
so  much  to  take  the  life  out  of  New  England  soil. 
The  same  process  that  demonstrated  the  value  of 
stable  manure  also  demonstrated  its  weakness  and  the 
possibility  of  making  a  substitute  for  it. 

No  man  with  any  respect  for  himself  will  any  longer 
accept  a  pile  of  leached  manure  in  payment  for  his 
year’s  labor.  There  are  two  ways  of  securing  a  more 
n  gotiable  substance.  One  is  to  keep  no  animal  that 
will  not  give  a  clear  profit  in  milk,  butter  meat  or 
work  without  counting  the  manure  worth  a  cent. 
The  other  is  to  keep  no  animals  at  all,  buy  fertilizers 
and  sell  everything  that  can  be  sold. 
An  animal  that  must  have  its  ability 
to  make  manure  counted  in  order  to 
pay  day  wages  to  its  keeper  will  make 
more  mortgage  than  manure.  While 
it  is  possible  to  breed  and  feed  animals 
that  can  make  the  farmer  a  clear  pres¬ 
ent  of  their  manure,  what  man  has  a 
right  to  make  his  family  accept  a  man¬ 
ure  pile  in  exchange  for  their  hard 
labor  and  care  ?  That  is  just  what 
lots  of  men  are  doing,  and  you  know  it ! 
If  an  Eastern  farmer  will  not  breed 
and  feed  the  best  animals  he  can,  the 
sooner  they  are  taken  with  tuberculosis 
and  slaughtered  by  the  government 
agents  the  better  off  he  will  be. 

If  a  man  should  leave  a  bag  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  out  in  the  rain,  he  would  vote  him¬ 
self  a  simp  eton — unless  he  put  it  broad¬ 
cast  on  ground  to  be  used  that  same  sea¬ 
son  for  a  crop.  A  bag  of  fertilizer  is 
simply  a  condensed  manure  pile,  and 
why  should  they  not  have  much  the 
same  treatment?  To  put  a  manure  pile 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  with  a  good  wash  to 
the  brook  is  as  senseless  a  job  as  to 
light  your  pipe  with  a  $10  bill.  The 
only  sensible  way  to  leach  manure  is 
to  haul  it  out  as  fast  as  made  on  to 
level  grass  land,  and  spread  it  there  to 
be  plowed  in  for  corn.  Unless  used  in 
that  way  the  manure  should  be  kept 
under  cover  as  carefully  as  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  packed  in  a  close,  compact  heap 
where  it  cannot  drain.  When  you  hear 
a  man  telling  that  fertilizers  are  “no 
good”  because  they  “leach  out,”  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  that  he  either  has  a  barnyard 
made  on  the  principle  of  a  flower-pot  or  keeps  a 
boarding-house  where  the  boarders  do  not  stir  up 
the  sugar  in  their  coffee,  so  it  goes  into  the  dish 
water. 

Farmers  went  away  from  New  England  after 
cheaper  plant  food.  Two  centuries  of  leached  stable 
manure  farming  had  made  plant  food  too  costly.  If 
Liebig  had  made  his  great  dis  overy  regarding  super¬ 
phosphates,  and  the  German  potash  mines  had  been 
discovered  100  years  ago  instead  of  50  or  30,  the  farm 
history  of  this  land  would  have  been  greatly  changed. 
As  the  use  of  fertilizer  becomes  better  understood 
fewer  and  fewer  farmers  “go  West!”  What  saves 
Eastern  farming  ?  A  plain  understanding  of  what 
stable  manure  really  is.  What  does  such  knowledge 
lead  to  ?  Improved  stock  and  chemical  fertilizers.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  farming  simply  gets  rid  of  the  scrub  and  teaches 
the  farmer  that  animals  kept  to  make  manure  only 
are  the  biggest  frauds  in  all  agriculture.  h.  w.  c. 


A  New  England  Barnyard  Leach.  Fig.  122. 
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SAFE  EXERCISE  FOR  THE  BULL. 

Mr.  M.  H.  C.  Gardner,  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  a  sketch  of  the  device  shown  at  Fig.  123  for 
exercising  a  bull  so  that  he  may  take  his  “walks 
abroad  ”  with  perfect  safety  to  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  A  stout  wire  is  securely  fastened  from 
two  convenient  points — from  the  barn  to  a  tree  as  in 
the  picture  or  from  one  corner  of  the  barnyard  to  an¬ 
other.  A  pulley  runs  on  this  with  a  small  chain 
fastened  to  the  bull’s  nose-ring.  He  can  thus  walk 
back  and  forth  and  still  is  held  securely. 


MILK  HEIFER  FARMING  ON  CHEAP  LAND. 

A  NEW  SPECIALTY. 

There  Is  a  great  opening  for  some  good  judges  of  milch  cows  to  start 
what  may  be  called  heifer  farms  on  some  of  tho  cheap  lands  of  the 
East.  Start  with  a  herd  of  good  milch  cows,  and  put  a  Holstein  bull 
at  their  head  Beef  the  steers  and  raise  the  heifers  for  sale— just  before 
or  after  calving— to  the  milk  dairymen  In  Orange  and  adjoining 
counties.  These  heifers  could  be  raised  a  good  deal  cheaper  back 
from  the  railroads— too  far  for  shipping  milk— than  the  milkmen 
could  raise  them,  and  they  could  walk  off  to  market.  By  raising  well- 
bred  heifers  there  would  always  he  a  demand  for  the  stock. 

The  Rural  made  a  good  suggestion  in  the  above. 
Such  heifer  farmers  should  begin  with  good  native 
cows  and  raise  half-blood  Holstein  heifers.  Experience 
teaches  that  such  a  business  could  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  large  capital,  and,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  suggested, 
these  heifers  could  be  raised  in  places  too  far  back 
from  the  railroads  for  shipping  milk,  so  cheaply  as  to 
be  sold  to  milk  makers  at  a  handsome  profit.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  went  through  a  portion  of  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  where  land  can  be  bought  at  $8  to  $20  per 
acre — good  land,  not  entirely  smooth,  not  fully  free 
from  rocks,  but  largely  productive  of  sweet  pasture 
and  bay,  where  neat  stock  has  been  raised  success¬ 
fully  for  generations.  These  lands  lie  principally  in 
southwestern  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  adjoining  the 
Harlem  Valley  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  valley 
famous  for  its  great  production  of  milk  for  city  con¬ 
sumers.  Easy  drives  of  two  to  three  days  for  cows 
will  take  them  from  the  cheap  farms  mentioned  to  the 
homes  of  milk  producers  who  never  raise  a  cow,  and 
are  ever  ready  to  buy  promising  new  milch  stock. 
This  back  country  is  given  up  largely  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter,  creameries  being  numerous.  Occasion¬ 
ally  an  opportunity  occurs  by  which  a  man  can  help 
himself  still  more  rapidly  to  a  cheap  growth  of  young 
stock.  Such  an  instance  came  under  my  observation 
only  yesterday.  Conversing  with  the  wealthy  owner 
of  several  of  these  large  creameries  employing  both 
the  gravity  and  centrifugal  processes,  he  made  the 
statement  that  he  would  willingly  supply  the  enter¬ 
prising  farmer  who  would  contract  for  his  skim-milk 
or  buttermilk  all  the  year,  at  half  a  cent  per  gallon 
for  the  former  to  one  cent  for  the  latter.  Here  would 
be  a  daily  output  of  50  to  500  gallons,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plant  near  which  the  lucky  stockman 
might  locate. 

Farms  can  be  bought  cheaply  in  the  neighborhood, 
so  that  long-distance  hauling  would  not  be  necessary. 
Can  any  one  imagine  a  better  cure  for  the  fever  to 
seek  a  distant  field  of  operations  ?  What  an  opening 
for  the  young  man  in  earnest  to  make  a  living  or 
more  !  What  herds  of  fine,  sleek  heifers,  and  droves 
of  growthy,  grass-eating  porkers,  all  within  easy 
transportation  or  even  easy  driving  distance  of  the 
voracious  markets  of  the  East  The  opportunity  is  a 
good  one  in  another  respect :  if  mature  cows  of  four 
to  six  years  were  found  to  bring  better  prices  rela¬ 
tively  than  heifers  of  30  to  42  months,  ready  sale  can 
be  found  for  their  milk  or  cream  until  they  attain  the 
age  desired.  The  skim-milk  before  mentioned  could 
be  fed  also  with  profit  to  a  dairy  herd. 

A  specialty  might  also  be  made  of  supplying  first- 
class  family  cows.  The  owner  of  such  a  heifer  farm 
could  with  profit  keep  an  advertisement  running  in 
certain  daily  or  family  papers,  offering  to  sell  or  rent 
to  families  desirous  of  having  the  milk  of  one  cow,  by 
the  year  or  a  portion  of  the  year,  cows  warranted  to 
be  healthy,  .docile  and  well  broken.  Few  farmers 
realize  what  a  boon  to  a  growing  family  a  regular 
supply  of  fresh  milk  from  a  healthy  source  can  be. 
Thousands  of  city  families,  many  of  them  in  good 
circumstances  or  even  wealthy,  are  dependent  for  a 
daily  supply  of  this  live-giving  fluid,  upon  the  careless 
or  dishonest  services  of  a  milk  peddler  ;  and  if  they  get 
no  worse  milk,  are  always  served  with  mixed  milk, 
which  sometimes  threatens  tuberculous,  or  other 
contagious  diseases.  Many  families  who  spend  their 
summers  in  the  country  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  buy  a  cow  warranted 
to  do  a  certain  specified  degree  of  work,  or  to  hire 
such  an  animal  during  their  stay  of  three  to  six 
months.  Of  course  such  a  transaction  would  imply 
that  the  owner  of  the  cow  must  be  protected  by  a 
guarantee  that  she  be  returned  in  good  order  and 
free  from  vices.  He  must  also  charge  enough  for  such 
use  of  the  cow  to  pay  for  insuring  her  in  one  of  the 
live  stock  companies,  besides  giving  a  profit  above 


what  he  could  obtain  by  milking  her  through  the 
period  named.  There  are  unlimited  possibilities  along 
these  lines  for  judges  of  good  cows  who  will  make  use 
of  the  cheap  lands  of  the  East,  so  near  the  densely 
populated  and  numerous  seaboard  cities.  “A  milch 
cow  is  worth  seven  stall-fed  oxen,”  it  has  been  said, 
and  truly,  for  family  sustenance  and  health. 

HOLLISTER  SAGE 


“  A  LOSING  SPEC  ”  WITH  HENS. 

Last  fall  a  friend  of  mine  confidentially  informed 
me  that  he  believed  he’d  “  struck  a  good  spec!”  He 
said  he  had  carefully  looked  into  the  matter  and  had 
become  quite  satisfied  that  he  could  make  some  money 
by  keeping  a  lot  of  hens  in  a  warm  place,  feeding 
them  warm  food,  and  selling  the  numerous  eggs  they 
would  be  certain  to  lay  at  big  winter  prices.  “There’s 


money  in  it,”  said  he,  “  and  I’m  going  to  get  it  out  !  ” 

Accordingly  he  made  arrangements  with  a  poultry 
dealer  by  which  he  was  to  have  the  pick  of  all  his 
purchases  during  September  at  two  cents  per  pound 
above  market  prices.  He  then  set  to  work  and  erected 
a  winter  palace  for  his  prospective  flock.  It  was  14 
x  24  feet  and  seven  feet  high  inside,  with  an  open  door 
to  the  south.  The  walls  were  made  of  straw  pressed 
in  between  a  framework  of  poles  and  were  18  inches 
thick.  The  roof  was  made  of  straw  and  “  shingled  ” 
with  long  slough  grass  raked  smoothly  down  and 
bound  with  slats  held  down  with  strong  cord.  Along 
the  south  side  was  a  shed  eight  feet  wide,  the  ends 
being  walled  up  with  straw  and  the  front  inclosed 
with  woven  wire.  Perches  were  arranged  along  the 
back  of  the  room,  and  nest  boxes  along  the  ends.  Al¬ 
most  any  person  would  pronounce  it  an  ideal  winter 
house  for  laying  hens. 

By  November  1,  he  had  gathered  together  05  nice- 
looking,  large-bodied  hens  and  pullets  and  installed 
them  in  their  new  quarters.  He  then  began  to  feed 
them  a  warm  mash  of  cooked  potatoes,  turnips  and 
cracked  grain  every  morning,  and  whole  wheat,  oats 
and  corn  in  the  evening,  with  oyster  shells,  bone, 
etc. ,  for  appetizers.  They  were  allowed  the  run  of 
a  large  orchard  and  seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  pigs  in 
clover — so  happy,  in  fact,  that  such  trivial  matters  as 
laying  eggs  entirely  escaped  their  attention. 

When  the  middle  of  December  came  and  the  price 
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of  fresh  eggs  was  soaring,  my  friend  gathered  but  two 
or  three  per  day,  and  it  made  him  feel  sad.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  to  slaughter  one  of  the  flock  and  see 
if  he  could  learn  why  eggs  were  not  forthcoming. 
He  found  her  interior  lined  with  fat,  and  some  indica¬ 
tions  that  she  was  likely  to  begin  laying  in  about  two 
months.  He  then  reduced  their  feed  about  one-half 
and  waited  for  eggs,  but  they  came  not.  As  February 
approached  the  output  of  eggs  increased  to  five  or  six 
per  day.  During  that  month  cold,  rainy  weather  set 
in  and  the  walls  of  the  poultry  house  becoming  satu¬ 
rated,  the  flock  was  attacked  by  roup  and  in  a  short 
time  reduced  to  19.  I  knew  nothing  about  his  trials 
until  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  asked  him  how  the  ex¬ 
periment  had  panned  out. 

“  It  was  a  losing  spec !  ”  said  he.  Then  he  gave  me 
all  the  details. 


‘  ‘  What  mistakes  did  you  make  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  My  first  was  that  straw  house.  It  was  good  enough 
for  dry,  cold  weather,  but  rain  made  it  a  death  trap. 
That  open  door  was  another  mistake.  The  chilly 
south  winds  blew  in  and  whirled  about  the  perches  at 
night,  making  the  hens  as  uncomfortable  as  they 
would  have  been  outside.  Buying  hens  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  was  another  mistake.  I  didn’t  know 
when  they  were  hatched  how  they  had  been  kept 
or  whether  they  were  professional  layers  or  natural 
loafers.  They  were  strangers  on  my  place  and  to  each 
other,  and  didn’t  get  settled  down  to  laying  before 
winter  set  in  and  so  never  began.  I  fed  them  too 
much  at  the  outset  and  they  became  too  fat  to  lay, 
and  then  starving  did  more  harm  than  good.  I  should 
have  bought  young  pullets  in  June,  raised  them  on 
my  place,  got  them  to  laying  by  December  1  or  earlier, 
housed  them  in  a  place  free  from  dampness  and  drafts, 
fed  them  steadily  and  no  more  than  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  and  they  would  have  paid  me 
well.  I  lost  money,  but  I  gained  some  knowledge  !  ” 

Christian  County,  Ill.  feed,  grundy. 


ABOUT  THE  “COLORADO  DWARF  CHERRY.” 

The  liability  to  err  in  “  guessing  ”  what  a  certain 
fruit  is,  that  we  have  never  examined,  is  forcibly  shown 
by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Cusick  (page  249)  in  The  Rural. 

He  “  thinks  ”  the  “Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry 
is  l’runus  demissa,  the  Choke  cherry,  as  though  the 
foothills  here  are  not  full  of  this  astringent  fruit.  The 
two  varieties  are  as  unlike  in  almost  every  character 
as  it  is  possible  for  cherries  to  be.  The  Choke  cher¬ 
ries  are  upright  in  habit,  broad  in  leaf,  with  the 
flowers  in  racemes  and  the  fruit  astringent;  while  the 
other  is  sprawling  in  habit,  small  in  leaf,  with  flowers 
on  stems  like  the  Morellos;  the  fruit  is  not  astringent 
and  is  larger  than  the  Early  Richmond  and  not  so 
tart.  Neither  in  tree,  bark,  blossom  nor  fruit  has  it 
any  resemblance  to  the  Choke  cherry.  I  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  sale  of  the  trees  (bushes  they  really  are) 
whatever;  but  write  only  in  the  interest  of  truth. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.  J.  s.  mcc. 

On  page  249  there  is  an  article  on  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  cherry  in  which  William  B.  Cusick  describes  the 
Choke  cherry  of  this  coast  very  perfectly.  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  there  is  a  dwarf-growing 
cherry  indigenous  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  must  be  very  hardy,  as  I  found  it 
growing  in  a  very  exposed  position  in  British 
Columbia.  The  tree  grows  very  much  like  the  Kent¬ 
ish  cherry,  and  the  fruit  was  ripe  in  J  uly  and  was  very 
similar  to  the  Kentish  in  flavor.  It  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  on  that  variety  in  this  respect  that  it  does 
not  send  up  sprouts  from  the  surface  roots  like  the 
other,  that  is,  as  far  as  my  observations  went. 

Oakville,  Ore.  R.  L.  s. 

Give  Wild  Plants  a  Chance. 

I  want  to  lift  up  my  voice  in  defense  of  the  “  Col¬ 
orado  dwarf  cherry  ”  which  was  well  described  on 
pages  121  and  138  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  40  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Our  friend  Cusick  thinks  it  hardly  probable 
that  it  can  be  other  than  the  Choke  cherry,  although 
admitting  he  has  never  seen  it.  Now,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  quite  probable  that  an  altitude  of  0,000 
to  8,000  feet  and  surrounding  conditions  may  produce 
a  fruit  or  vegetable  quite  different  from  anything  Mr. 
Cusick  has  seen  in  Oregon.  I  have  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  through  the  mountains  on  this  coast  and  Col¬ 
orado,  and  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  “dwarf 
cherry  ”  except  in  Colorado,  and  even  there  its  range 
is  somewhat  limited.  Choke  cherries  are  quite  plen¬ 
tiful  in  Colorado,  but  the  dwarf  is  quite  a  different 
fruit.  I  don’t  think  I  saw  a  bush  over  four  feet  in 
height,  and  I  should  say  the  cherry  was  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  nice,  fat  and  delicious-looking, 
and  it  is  a  very  enjoyable  fruit,  either  to  be  eaten 
fresh  or  for  preserving.  I  have  procured  a  few  roots 
from  Colorado  and  am  trying  to  grow  them  here,  but 
it  is  yet  a  question  whether  they  will  thrive  in  this 
mild,  damp  climate. 

There  is  also  a  natural  plum  found  in  Colorado  (but 
specimens  are  very  scarce)  that  is  an  exceedingly  rich 
and  beautiful  fruit,  and  also  a  wild  or  natural  rhubarb, 
or  pie-plant,  growing  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet  or 
more  very  luxuriantly,  and  of  a  peculiarly  delicate, 
rich  flavor,  certainly  equal  to  the  cultivated  plant. 

In  the  Wahsatch  range  in  Utah  I  saw  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  growth  of  natural  or  wild  hops.  The  vines 
grow  strong  and  rank  and  the  hops  (I  was  informed)  % 
were  very  superior  for  any  domestic  use.  I  saw  no 
signs  of  the  hop  louse  or  other  destroying  insect  on 
them.  Instead  of  casting  suspicion  and  doubt  over 
any  supposed  new  discovery  of  fruit  or  vegetable,  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  encouraging  efforts  of  this 
kind,  for  proper  care  and  cultivation  may  develop  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  orchard  or  garden. 

Portland,  Ore.  w.  h.  p. 
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THAT  BIG  CORN  CROP. 

MORE  COMPLETE  DETAILS. 

In  The  Rural  of  February  18,  a  statement  was 
printed  with  regard  to  a  big  crop  of  corn  I  raised  last 
summer.  Since  this  item  appeared,  inquiries  have 
been  made  of  me  as  to  what  kind  of  fertilizer  was 
used  ;  and  the  kind  of  corn  I  planted,  etc.  The  fertil¬ 
izer  used  was  the  Mapescorn  manure;  and  in  order  to 
enable  readers  to  know  what  such  fertilizers  are  made 
of  and  to  more  fully  undertand  the  matter  I  would 
urge  those  who  have  not  done  so  to  read  the  article 
contained  in  Rurals  of  March  11  and  18,  entitled  ‘  A 
Bag  of  Fertilizer,”  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  made.  This 
concise  and  simple  statement  has  given  me  more  in¬ 
sight  and  knowledge  of  complete  fertilizers  than  I  ever 
had  before.  The  corn  from  which  I  raised  the  big 
crop,  was  a  selected  strain  of  Pride  of  the  North  and 
Yellow  Dent,  the  cobs  of  which  from  a  bushel  of 
ears  weighing  70  pounds  will  only  weigh  12  pounds. 
For  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  it  will  be  a 
useless  task  to  try  to  raise  such  a  crop,  unless  their 
land  is  naturally  very  rich  or  is  made  so  with  barn¬ 
yard  or  other  manures  or  combined  manures  including 
commercial  fertilizers,  but  even  then  many  will  fail. 
I  have  known  farmers  who  while  their  land  is  rich 
enough  to  produce  large  crops  of  corn,  begrudge  the 
price  some  seedsmen  ask  for  a  bushel  of  good  seed- 
corn — 81.50  to  82 — and  yet  when  we  consider 
that  this  is  only  from  25  to  30  cents  per  acre 
(by  the  way,  a  ridiculously  low  price  for  this 
kind  of  seed  compared  with  the  cost  of  almost 
all  others)  it  is  certainly  small  economy  to  pick 
corn  out  of  a  man’s  corn  crib  and  pay  perhaps 
50  cents  per  bushel  for  it,  and  then  plant  it. 

To  those  who  have  grown,  and  are  still  annually 
growing  large  crops  of  corn  it  is  needless  to 
give  advice,  but  those  who  are  striving  to 
grow  a  larger  crop  every  year  it  may  be  that 
my  experience  in  the  matter  may  help  some¬ 
what.  To  such  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  only 
to  the  kind  of  corn  I  raise  or  the  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  use  that  I  owe  the  big  yields,  but  to 
the  combination  of  several  well-directed  ef¬ 
forts  on  my  own  part,  and  unless  these  are 
followed  by  others,  most  of  them  will  fail  to 
get  extra  yields.  These  are,  first,  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  at  the  right  time,  con¬ 
sisting  of  good  plowing  and  heavy  manuring, 
followed  by  a  disc  or  other  good  harrow ; 
second,  the  planting  of  some  good  kind  of  corn 
that  will  mature  in  one’s  own  latitude.  The 
corn  should  be  tested  at  least  three  w<.eks  be¬ 
fore  it  is  planted,  so  that  one  may  know  in  time 
whether  to  purchase  other  seed  in  case  it  fails 
to  grow.  Third,  just  as  soon  as  the  corn  shows 
above  the  ground  so  that  one  can  see  it  all,  he 
should  hoe  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  five 
or  six  inches  each  way  from  the  plant,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  there  are  weeds  there  or  not. 

This  may  seem  somewhat  expensive  to  some, 
but  a  good  man  will  hoe  an  acre  per  day  at  * 

that  time.  I  wish  every  one  who  has  never 
done  so  before  would  try  at  least  one  acre  this 
year  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  labor  bestowed  on  this  early  care  and 
tender  nursing  of  the  corn  plant.  I  believe 
there  is  no  plant  on  the  farm  that  will  so  richly  repay 
the  owner  for  his  labor  at  that  stage.  I  find  that  then 
the  plant  has  clear  sailing  ;  it  is  ahead  and  stays  there 
if  one  follows  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  cultivator  of 
some  kind.  The  main  thing  is  to  cultivate  and  keep  on 
doing  so  as  often  and  as  long  as  one  can  until  the  corn 
begins  to  tassel.  After  this  I  generally  wait  about 
two  weeks,  and  if  the  growth  does  not  interfere  too 
much,  I  then  go  through  it  with  the  cultivator  once, 
and  sometimes  twice.  If  the  season  is  ordinarily 
favorable  and  the  farmer  has  given  it  the  required 
care  and  attention,  he  may  then  expect  a  bountiful 
crop. 

If  at  husking  time  one  wishes  to  know,  and  not 
guess  at  the  quantity  raised  per  acre,  he  should  make 
preparation  to  have  his  corn  weighed  or  measured. 
If  a  large  scale  is  not  used  on  his  own  place,  he  may 
perhaps  bargain  as  I  did  when  I  raised  83  bushels  per 
acre,  and  pay  the  scale  owner  so  much  for  weighing 
the  crop.  I  believe  I  paid  81  for  having  the  whole 
crop  weighed,  and  when  one  has  the  figures  before 
him  he  is  very  apt  to  resort  to  the  same  means  every 
fall  thereafter  at  husking  time.  The  satisfaction  ob¬ 
tained  from  such  work  is  pleasing;  even  if  one  does 
not  obtain  the  desired  result,  he  knows  what  he  is 
about,  and  if  any  failures  occur  on  his  own  account 
he  is  generally  inclined  to  remedy  the  fault. 

La  Crosse  County,  Wis.  john  van  loon. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Van  Loon  speaks  of  hoeing  the  crop. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  a  hoe  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  man  for  doing  this  work.  That  tool  is  the 
standard.  Harrows  and  weeders  are  more  or  less 
good  as  imitations  of  the  hoe.  They  save  time  where 
hand  labor  is  scarce — that  is  all. 


WE  TAKE  MORE  ELBOW  ROOM. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
announced  its  marriage  to  the  American  Garden. 
We  don’t  make  it  a  rule  to  talk  much  about  our  family 
matters,  believing  that  good  order  and  neighborly 
feeling  are  best  preserved  by  keeping  private  affairs 
at  home.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  every  family  is 
forced  into  a  step  that  needs  some  public  explanation 
in  order  that  the  neighbors  may  not  misunderstand  it. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  with  us.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  move  into  a  larger  and  more  comfortable  house.  We 
want  all  our  friends  to  understand  about  this  move  so 
they  may  know  we  are  still  on  the  farm — only  better 
prepared  than  ever  before  to  carry  out  our  plans  for 
the  future.  When  we  moved,  three  years  ago,  we 
thought  we  had  things  fixed  about  right.  The  house 
was  large  and  comfortable  with  room  for  all.  Around 
our  farm  were  several  little  tracts  of  land  occupied  by 
different  parties,  all  farming  on  their  own  hook.  For 
example,  Miss  Popular  Gardening  had  a  little  place  of 
her  own.  She  was  running  it  very  successfully,  but 
got  tired  of  living  alone,  so  it  was  proposed  to  pool 
her  issues  with  ours.  Her  place  was  thrown  in  with 
ours,  while  she  made  her  home  with  us,  helping  with 
housework  and  other  matters.  In  like  manner  others 
came  in  until  our  folks  filled  up  a  very  big  table.  We 
could  have  stood  that  well  enough,  however,  but  for 


a  very  interesting  event  that  took  place  some  two 
years  ago.  Well — to  be  short  about  it,  they  were 
twins  !  We  called  them  Book  Department  and  Pre¬ 
mium  Department,  and  the  way  those  children  started 
in  and  grew  was  enough  to  make  a  sturdy  old  farmer 
like  The  R.  N.-Y.  look  serious,  for  he  needed  a  new 
herd  of  cows  to  feed  them.  Those  youngsters  grew  so 
fast  that  they  burst  the  buttons  off  their  clothes  faster 
than  half  a  dozen  people  could  sew  them  on.  During 
the  past  season  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  trade  has  been  just 
about  doubled.  Some  days  last  winter  it  took  a  dozen 
people  busy  away  into  the  night  to  get  the  day’s  mail 
all  sorted  out  right.  We  had  all  the  young  folks  in  the 
neighborhood  at  work — bed  rooms,  parlor,  kitchen, 
wood  shed  all  filled  up.  There  was  no  use  talking,  we 
didn’t  have  half  room  enough.  A  person  can’t  make 
wages  unless  he  can  have  play  for  his  el  'iows,  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  his  wife  saw  that  they  must  have  a  bigger 
house  if  those  twins  were  to  have  anything  like  a  fair 
show. 

So  here  we  are — a  picture  of  our  new  house  is  shown 
at  Fig.  125  It  is  entirely  new,  and  we  now  have  ample 
space  in  which  to  turn  around  and  grow.  The  building 
is  located  at  the  corner  of  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets, 
and  is  easy  of  access  from  all  the  principal  points  in  the 
city.  The  business  of  the  city  is  moving  this  way,  and 
already  many  large  buildings  are  going  up  around  us 
t  >  take  the  places  of  the  dwellings  that  have  so  long 
occupied  the  ground.  We  are  now  better  prepared 
than  ever  before  for  trade  in  our  specialties,  and,  with 
the  help  of  our  friends  who  have  been  so  kind  to  us  in 
the  past,  we  propose  to  try  to  maintain  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  take 
an  interest  in  the  twins  whenever  they  can  serve  you. 


Inquire  for  the  Scott  &  Bowne  Building.  That  is  the 
name  of  our  new  home.  Scott  &  Bowne  arc  good  folks 
to  have  for  neighbors,  for  they  have  done  a  good  deal 
to  keep  people  well. 


LEAVINGS. 

Treatment  of  Scabby  Sheep. — Many  of  the  dips 
advertised  will  effectually  cure  the  scab.  The  main 
thing  is  thoroughness  in  treating  it,  and  the  sheep  if 
badly  affected  must  be  dipped  twice.  The  best  way 
is  to  shear  them  at  once  and  if  the  weather  is  cool 
keep  them  in  warm  quarters  for  a  few  days;  espe¬ 
cially  should  this  be  done  until  they  are  fully  dry  after 
they  have  been  dipped.  In  dipping,  each  sheep  should 
be  kept  in  the  dip  f;om  one  to  two  minutes  and 
should  be  immersed  head  and  all,  care  being  taken 
that  the  dip  does  not  get  into  mouth  or  nose,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  dip  all  sore  places  should  be 
rubbed  so  as  to  break  up  all  scab  and  have  the  dip 
penetrate  every  spot.  The  first  dipping  will  kill  all 
living  insects,  but  will  not  kill  all  the  eggs  and  as 
these  hatch  in  about  10  days,  the  sheep  should  be 
dipped  again  in  about  12  days  or  not  longer  than  two 
weeks. 

Crude  petroleum  will  surely  kill  the  scab,  but  it 
is  more  expensive  than  the  dips  and  there  is  danger 
of  getting  that  which  is  not  pure  and  then  it  will  take 
the  wool  off.  A  good  preparation  and  one  that 
will  certainly  cure  is  made  by  boiling  tobacco 
stems,  such  as  can  be  obtained  at  any  tobacco 
factory — say  25  pounds  in  25  gallons  of  soft  or 
rain  water — for  one  hour.  The  water  should  be 
taken  out  and  25  gallons  more  should  be  put  in, 
and  this  too  boiled  half  an  hour;  then  put  back 
the  first  water  and  add  four  gallons  of  kerosene 
emulsion  made  as  follows  :  Into  a  dish  contain, 
ing  one  pound  of  hard  soap  dissolved  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  soft  water,  or  one  gallon  of  good  soft  soap, 
and  one  gallon  more  of  soft  water  all  boiling- 
hot,  put  two  gallons  of  kerosene  and  stir,  churn 
and  whip  till  like  cream.  Have  the  dip  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  borne  without  burning  the  sheep. 

Before  such  treatment  insects  are  left  on 
fences,  rocks  or  gates,  wherever  the  sheep  have 
rubbed,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  put  sound  sheep 
into  such  places  for  a  month  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather,  although  I  should  fear 
no  harm  in  putting  the  dipped  sheep  into  such 
quarters.  The  folds  can  be  made  perfectly 
safe,  however,  by  spraying  or  washing  them 
with  crude  petroleum  or  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  being  sure  to  hit  all  places  the  sheep 
have  rubbed  against. 

The  lambs  should  be  dipped  also,  and  if  any 
of  the  poisonous  dips  are  used,  especially  Cooper  s 
which  contains  arsenic,  great  care  must  be  used 
in  not  letting  the  little  things  suck  until  the 
sheep  are  dry.  In  fact  it  is  safest  to  wash  the 
udders  in  clean  water  before  they  are  allowed 
to  SUCk.  J.  8  WOODWARD. 

Working  A  White  Elephant. — I  have  noticed 
in  The  Rural  several  articles  in  regard  to  a 
certain  firm  in  Chicago  who  build  and  equip 
creameries.  Of  course,  I  can  only  conjecture 
what  firm  it  is,  but  we  have  had  some  ex- 
peiience  in  this  county  with  a  Chicago  concern 
engaged  in  that  kind  of  business  and  the  description 
of  the  one  fits  the  other  very  well.  When  I  find  that 
I  have  got  an  elephant  on  my  hands  by  my  own  free 
will,  I  try  to  use  him  in  some  way  till  some  one  wants 
him  who  can  make  better  use  of  him.  We  have  a  good 
dairy  country  and  plenty  of  cows  (such  as  they  are) 
and  had  believed  the  creamery  could  be  made  to  .  pay 
not  only  stockholders,  but  the  community  at  large, 
and  I  still  believe  it  can  in  the  light  of  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  first  year  the  business  was  carried  on  under  the 
management  of  the  above  firm’s  butter-maker,  who 
was  furnished  at  an  expense  of  875  per  month,  and  the 
creamery  had  also  to  pay  840  per  month  for  an  assist¬ 
ant,  besides  coal,  oil,  etc. ,  etc.  There  was  plenty  of 
milk,  but  the  product  was  not  first-class  and  did  not 
bring  the  price  it  ought,  and  the  operating  expenses 
were  so  heavy  that  the  patrons  did  not  make  anything. 
They  thought  they  could  do  better  in  the  old  way, 
and  the  second  year  the  milk  supply  fell  off,  but  under 
better  management  we  made  a  little  money.  After 
trying  the  old  way  a  year  in  comparison  with  the 
new,  the  people  have  learned  that  they  were  doing  all 
the  hard  work  without  any  compensation  except 
what  pleasure  there  may  be  in  making  poor  butter 
out  of  good  material.  The  prospects  for  the  current 
year  are  such  that  the  company  has  trebled  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  handling  milk. 

Moral  :  Don’t  sit  down  and  find  fault  with  what 
can’t  be  helped,  but  get  up  and  find  the  best  way  out. 

Russell,  Iowa.  a  victim. 

Manuring  in  the  Hill  for  Tomatoes.— In  the  answer 
to  F.  R.  F.,  page  245  of  The  Rural,  we  are  told  that 
“  fertilizing  in  the  hill  is  sure  to  give  small  tomatoes.” 
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as  his  statement  is  radically  wrong,  at  least  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  as  we  invariably  fertilize  with  compost 
around  the  plant  as  soon  as  transplanted,  and  in  this 
manner  secure  very  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit.  When 
we  haven’t  compost,  a  small  quantity  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used  in  the  hills,  but  is  thoroughly  hoed  in 
before  setting  the  plants;  otherwise  it  would  burn 
them  up,  tomatoes  being  very  tender  in  this  regard. 
Applying  compost  around  the  plant  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  crop  we  have  ever  grown  ;  it  is  quite  an 
easy  matter  to  grow  10  tons  of  fruit  per  acre  in  this 
manner,  and  the  plants  will  withstand  drought  re¬ 
markably  well.  It  is  almost  a  universal  custom  in 
this  section  to  fertilize  in  the  hill,  and  no  one  has  ever 
discovered  that  small  tomatoes  were  thus  produced. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station.  ,  w.  B.  alwooi). 


[Bvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  ashing  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

The  Taxes  of  Hew  York  State. 

U.  L  J.,  New  York  State. — What  proportion  of  the 
taxes  of  New  York  State  do  the  farms  pay  ? 

Ans  — It  is  impossible  to  get  any  figures  showing 
just  what  proportion  of  the  State  taxes  the  farms  pay. 
Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  State  where  villages 
and  cities  are  rapidly  extending  their  limits,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  exactly  just  where  the  farms  end 
and  the  cities  begin.  According  to  the  last  report  of 
the  State  Assessors,  that  for  1892,  the  per  cent  of  State 
tax  paid  by  New  York  County  was  45.913  ;  by  Kings, 
11.574  ;  by  Erie,  4.839;  by  Onondaga,  1  788;  by  Mon¬ 
roe,  2.858,  and  by  Albany,  2.361,  or,  in  other  words, 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  State  tax  is  paid  by  the 
six  counties  containing  the  largest  cities  in  the 
State,  leaving  about  30  per  cent  to  be  paid  by  the  rest 
of  the  State.  Of  this  it  isn’t  likely  that  the  farms  pay 
more  than  half,  even  though  they  do  that  much,  or, 
say,  not  over  15  per  cent.  Some  facts  given  by  the 
State  Assessors  are  worth  pondering  over.  The  total 
assessed  property  in  the  State  in  1891  was  $3,779,394,- 
746,  of  which  $3,398,231,679  was  real  estate,  and  $382,- 
159,067,  or  about  one-tenth,  was  personal  property. 
Does  any  one  believe  that  in  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  with  its  enormous  commercial  and  financial  inter¬ 
ests,  only  one-tenth  of  the  property  that  should  pay 
taxes  is  personal  ?  Real  estate  was  assessed,  on  the 
average,  at  65  per  cent  of  its  real  value.  Note  this  : 

‘  The  value  of  personal  property  owned  in  the  State 
liable  to  taxation  is  estimated  to  equal  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  in  1891.”  Why  isn’t  it  taxed  ? 
Further,  “  The  increase  of  assessed  valuation  of  realty 
from  1890  was  $98,910,745.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
personal  property  decreased  in  1891  $3,170,064.”  Does 
any  one  believe  there  was  any  such  shrinkage  in  per¬ 
sonal  property  ?  In  the  last  21  years  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  has  increased  $1,864,513,772; 
that  of  personal  has  decreased  $52,121,211.  Has  the  real 
value  decreased  proportionately  ?  In  1870,  personal 
property  paid  22  53  per  cent  of  the  State  tax  ;  in  1891, 
11.24  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  more  than  one-half.  The 
increase  of  real  estate  value  outside  of  New  York 
County  was  $44,334,615.  The  decrease  of  personal 
values  outside  of  the  same  county  was  $3,670,644. 

The  total  amount  of  State,  county,  town  and  school 
taxes  paid  in  1891  was  $60,624,478  ;  of  this  sum  real 
estate  paid  $53,810,287,  and  personal  $6,814,191,  or 
about  one-tenth.  Nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
State  increased  their  real  estate  valuations  last  year, 
while  New  York  and  Brooklyn  lost  on  personal  valua¬ 
tion. 

It  is  time  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  stopped 
quarreling  about  the  proportion  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  farms,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of 
securing  equitable  taxation  of  real  estate.  Toward 
this  end,  the  New  York  State  Assessors  recommend 
the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  listing  system. 
Their  opinion  is  that  such  a  statute  would  increase 
the  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  at  least 
$1,000,000,000  within  one  year  after  its  enactment,  and 
would  ultim  vtely  result  in  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  government  among  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State. 

To  support  this  opinion  they  cite  results  in  several 
States  which  have  enacted  this  system  into  law.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  law  went  into  operation  in  1886.  In 
that  year,  the  valuation  of  personal  property  increased 
from  $145,286,712  to  $390,749,556,  and  in  1890  to  $546,- 
965,902,  an  increase  of  over  $400,000,000,  or  nearly  300 
per  cent  in  four  years,  attributable  to  the  operations 
of  the  listing  law.  In  Ohio,  in  1890  personal  property 
paid  36.6  of  the  State  tax  ;  in  Indiana,  35.2  per  cent ; 
in  Illinois,  20.2  per  cent;  in  Massachusetts,  26  per 


cent.  In  all  but  two  of  these  the  valuation  of  personal 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  New  York,  which  for 
the  same  year  paid  11.6  per  cent  of  the  State  tax. 
There  have  b°en  no  changes  in  the  general  methods 
of  assessments  for  over  60  years.  Doesn’t  it  seem 
as  though  it  was  high  time  there  were  some  changes  ? 
Here  are  some  thought  starters  from  the  State 
assessors:  “  We  regard  an  immediate  revision  of  our 
system  of  taxation  as  an  imperative  duty.”  “  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  candid  and  well-informed  persons,  that 
our  present  system  bears  with  heavy  weight  upon  the 
only  industry  of  our  people  which  at  the  present  time 
can  be  said  to  be  unusually  depressed,  to  wit :  Agri¬ 
culture.”  “  We  believe  that  an  equal  distribution 
would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and 
that  a  law  which  compels  the  productions  of  the  soil 
and  the  homes  of  the  laboring  classes  to  bear  the  bulk 
of  taxation,  violates  all  correct  principles  of  political 
economy.”  What  are  the  real  estate  owners  of  the 
Empire  State  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Shall  It  be  Seeds  or  Berries? 

Subscriber ,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — I  live  four  miles  from 
Auburn  and  own  20  acres  of  land,  mostly  sandy  loam, 
sheltered  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  high  belt  of 
chestnut  timber.  At  present  I  am  raising  blackber¬ 
ries,  red  raspberries,  and  some  Tyler  blackcaps  and 
potatoes.  I  have  quite  a  large  number  of  new  berries 
on  trial.  My  small  fruits  have  paid  me  the  best  of 
all.  In  connection  with  my  little  farm,  I  am  an  iron 
molder  by  trade,  driving  back  and  forth  every  day 
from  November  until  June,  or  later,  but  am  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  and  cannot  stand  the  work.  I  am 
33  years  old,  have  a  wife  and  one  daughter  aged  13 
years,  and  am  trying  to  educate  her.  Now  my  idea 
is  to  give  up  molding,  and  in  connection  with  raising 
berries  to  propagate  all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds,  and  advertise  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.  I  have  bought  plants  of  several  differ¬ 
ent  firms  when  stocks  have  been  small  and  the  prices 
high.  Judging  from  this,  I  believe  that  by  giving 
good  stock  and  dealing  honestly  I  might  be  able  to 
make  a  living.  I  have  a  taste  for  the  business,  but 
not  much  experience.  I  am  honest  and  can  give  good 
references. 

Ans. — In  a  general  way  there  is  little  profit  in  the 
growing  and  selling  of  small  fruit  plants.  I  know  of 
very  few  dealers  who  are  making  more  than  a  very 
moderate  income  from  their  investments  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  these  are  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  their 
work,  and  have  made  a  life-long  study  of  it.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  liking  for  the  work  :  to  succeed  one 
needs  to  combine  trained  business  faculties  with 
promptness  and  energy  ;  he  must  be  quick  to  seize  an 
opportunity  and  prompt  to  decide  what  is  beat  to  do 
in  an  emergency.  Whether  this  writer  has,  or  has 
not  these  essential  qualities,  I  cannot  tell.  If  he  has 
not,  my  advice  to  him  would  be  to  keep  out  of  an 
already  overcrowded  field,  and  devote  himself  to  that 
work  which  he  has  already  proved  profitable,  the 
growing  of  small  fruits  for  his  nearest  market.  With 
20  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  a  city  four  miles 
away,  some  knowledge  of  the  work  already  gained 
and  a  liking  for  it,  I  would  consider  the  conditions 
favorable  for  success.  The  daughter  whom  he  so 
wisely  desires  to  educate,  could  be  a  most  efficient 
assistant  in  many  ways,  and  find  health  as  well  as 
profit  in  the  work.  Poultry  raising  could  be  added  to 
fruit  gro  ving,  and  in  this  department  the  good  wife 
should  be  ready  to  assist.  Garden  vegetables  could 
be  profitably  gro  vn,  and  on  a  farm  of  20  acres  there 
should  be  room  for  the  family  cow.  Fruit  trees  ought 
to  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  few  orna¬ 
mentals  for  beautifying  the  home  surroundings  should 
not  be  neglected.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  inquirer 
cannot  realize  a  handsome  income,  educate  his 
daughter  and  find  health  and  happiness  by  following 
this  line  of  work.  There  are  a  few  general  principles 
that  he  will  do  well  to  heed.  He  assures  us  he  is 
honest,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  so,  for  honesty 
is  one  important  essential  to  success.  Let  him  remain 
so,  giving  honest  weight  and  measure,  and  selling 
nothing  under  false  pretenses.  Let  every  package  of 
fruit  sold  be  marked,  so  that  the  buyer  may  know 
who  grew  it,  and  each  one  will  sell  a  half  dozen  more. 
Let  him  put  everything  into  clean,  attractive  shape, 
and  sell  from  clean  baskets  or  packages,  and  from  a 
clean  wagon.  He  should  look  neat  himself,  or,  if  he 
employs  an  assistant,  see  that  he  is  neat.  If  he 
attends  well  to  these  minor  points,  business  will  over¬ 
crowd  him.  Another  essential  point  is  not  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  too  much  ground  ;  let  him  not  go  over 
two  acres  to  gather  what  might  be  grown  on  a  half 
acre.  Let  him  concentrate  his  efforts  and  make  every 
acre  yield  its  utmost.  As  to  varieties,  the  advice  of 
some  established  grower  in  his  vicinity  would  be 
better  than  mine,  and  his  own  experience  will  be 
better  than  either.  The  suggestion  as  to  growing 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  is  impracticable.  Only  a 
few  varieties  of  either  would  succeed  in  his  locality, 


and  such  a  business  requires  a  large  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  and,  necessarily,  a  considerable  capital.  If  one 
would  be  satisfied  with  very  small  returns  at  first, 
and  could  gradually  gro  w  into  it,  it  might  be  made 
profitable,  but  from  the  inquirer’s  existing  conditions, 
I  would  not  advise  him  to  try  it.  chas.  p.  augur. 

The  Reason  for  a  Fertilizer  Failure. 

O.  R  ,  Madeira,  0. — What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
following  results  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  ?  A  few 
years  ago  I  planted  seven  acres  of  potatoes  on  natur¬ 
ally  good  potato  ground,  but  potatoes  had  been 
grown  on  it  for  the  two  previous  years.  I  therefore 
bought  one  ton  each  of  Mapes  and  Stockbridge  potato 
fertilizers,  paying  $42  per  ton  for  each.  The  ground 
was  carefully  prepared  and  worked  by  hand,  the  seed 
cut  rather  fine,  planted  32x10  inches  apart,  and  cov¬ 
ered  lightly  with  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator.  When  tbey 
had  sprouted,  the  fertilizer  was  applied  by  hand  on 
the  rows,  and  when  the  vines  were  just  breaking 
through  the  ground,  (about  six  days  after  the  appli¬ 
cation)  a  very  light  furrow  was  thrown  on  the  rows, 
filling  the  furrows  about  level  full.  Ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  given.  The  season  was  rather  wet,  but  was 
considered  good  for  potatoes.  The  field  was  a  long, 
level  one,  about  four  times  as  long  as  wide.  We  put 
one  ton  on  one  side  of  the  field  and  the  other  on  the 
other,  leaving  three  rows  without  any  fertilizer  right 
in  the  middle,  running  lengthwise  across  the  field. 
Neither  at  digging  time  nor  during  any  peiiod  of 
growth  could  the  smallest  difference  be  seen,  nor  was 
the  yield  increased  one  pound. 

Ans. — No,  sir,  we  cannot.  We  might  do  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  if  you  would  tell  us  more  about  the  experiment — 
say,  answer  these  questions  :  1.  What  was  the  yield 

per  acre  on  the  entire  piece  ?  2.  Were  the  vines 

blighted,  and  did  the  potatoes  fully  ripen  ?  3.  How 
do  you  know  there  was  no  difference  in  the  yield — did 
you  weigh  or  measure  or  guess  at  it?  4.  Was  any 
difference  noticed  in  the  proportion  of  marketable 
potatoes  ?  5.  What  crop  followed  the  potatoes,  and 
did  you  notice  any  difference  in  that  ?  6.  Had  the 
land  been  lately  treated  with  lime,  or  was  it  natur¬ 
ally  rich  in  that  substance  ?  We  assume  that  the  soil 
of  the  field  was  uniform  in  quality.  Answers  to  the 
above  questions  will  be  interesting. 

Analysis  of  a  Superphosphate. 

W.  D.  W.,  Malone,  N.  Y. — In  The  Rural  of  April  15, 
under  the  head  of  “Fertilizer  Comparison,”  we  are 
told  that  Bradley’s  superphosphate  contains  at  least 
2%  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  11  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  2 %  per  cent  of  potash,  and  that  it  is  worth 
about  $29  p^r  ton.  What  is  the  authority  for  that 
statement  ?  The  bags  containing  that  brand  do  not 
show  it,  neither  does  the  report  from  the  experiment 
station  at  Geneva.  Of  the  Bradley  superphosphate 
sold  here  I  find  the  following  analysis  : 


per  cent. 

Nitrogen  equal  to  ammonia .  2!4  to  3!4 

Sol.  phosphoric  acid .  6  to  8 

Available  phosphoric  acid . 8  to  10 

Total  phosphoric  acid . 10  to  12 

Potash  KjO .  to  2>4 

And  figuring  on  your  basis  : 

40  pounds  nitrogen,  at  10  cents . JO  40 

100  pounds  available  phosphoric  acid,  at  8  cents...  12  80  Ml 
30  pounds  potash,  at4J4>  cents .  1  35 


$20  65  ''“S3 

Ans. — The  person  asking  the  question  did  not  state 
what  particular  superphosphate  he  referred  to.  Had 
he  given  the  analysis  on  the  bag  we  could  have  figured 
closer.  We  gave  the  average  of  23  samples  of  Bradley’s 
superphosphate  as  analyzed  by  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion.  This  average  gave  exactly  2.77  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.99  available  phosphoric  acid  and  2.20  potash, 
with  a  station  valuation  of  $28.34,  and  an  average 
retail  price  of  $35.  But  of  the  23  samples  the  dealers' 
price  varied  from  $34  to  $39,  and  of  course  the  analyses 
varied  accordingly.  Not  having  the  analysis  of  the 
special  goods  referred  to,  the  best  we  could  do  was  to 
give  a  fair  average. 

Make  Your  Own  Berry  Crates. 

J.  E.  R.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — I  noticed  Mr.  C.  E.  Chap¬ 
man’s  article  in  a  previous  Rural  on  making  potato 
crates.  I  understand  he  makes  handy  berry  crates. 
Would  it  not  be  of  value  to  your  readers  to  have  him 
describe  in  detail  his  method  of  making  them? 

Ans. — The  material  is  basswood  half  an  inch  thick. 
The  top  and  bottom  are  solid  pieces  23%  inches  long, 
and  12  wide.  The  sides  and  ends  are  made  of  slats 
which  are  4%  inches  wide  for  the  top  one,  and  3%  for 
the  two  lower  ones.  I  make  the  ends  first,  by  nailing 
the  three  end  slats  11  inches  long,  to  two  upright 
pieces  which  are  1%  inch  wide,  and  14%  long.  These 
pieces  answer  for  corner  posts  but  are  on  the  outside. 
Stiffen  the  end  frame  by  nailing  a  piece  7%  inches 
long,  to  both  upper  and  lower  slats,  so  as  to  just 
wedge  the  upright  pieces.  Then  nail  on  the  side 
slats  and  bottom.  The  cover  is  put  on  with  hinges. 
Such  crates  will  last  for  many  years,  and  need  no  irons 
on  the  corners.  C.  k.  q. 
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Chronic  Diarrhea  in  a  Cow. 

I.  T.  C.,  Hayt's  Comers,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  cow  five 
years  old  that  dropped  he^  calf  on  March  6  and  gave  a 
good  mess  of  milk  for  about  a  month  ;  since  then  she 
has  gradually  failed  in  her  yield.  I  feed  her  clover 
hay  three  times  a  day  with  ground  corn  and  oats  twice 
and  beets  once  a  day.  She  seems  very  thirsty  and 
drinks  quite  often.  Her  bowels  have  been  very  loose 
all  winter  and  the  excretions  are  very  thin  and  watery? 

Ans. — From  your  history  of  the  case  I  suspect  you 
may  have  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  I  would  advise  call¬ 
ing  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination  of  the  cow,  and  if  found  tuberculous 
she  should  be  killed.  If  not  tuberculous,  the  veter¬ 
inarian  could  probably  ascertain  the  cause,  and  could 
then  prescribe  the  proper  course  of  treatment.  Your 
description  gives  me  no  other  clue  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  the  diarrhea,  so  that  I  would  be  unable  to 
advise  a  satisfactory  course  of  treatment.  F.  L.  k. 

Split  Hoof  and  Ringbone. 

L.  M.  W.,  Covesvllle,  Va. — 1.  My  six-year-old  mare 
cut  her  leg  very  badly  on  a  wire  fence  when  about 
one  year  old.  The  cut  was  just  between  the  hoof 
and  ankle.  It  healed  up,  but  after  working  her  on 
the  road  the  hoof  splits  and  peels  off.  What  should 
be  the  treatment  ?  2.  Also  what  is  a  good  prevent¬ 
ive  or  cure  for  ringbone  in  a  mule  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  horn-secreting  structure  at  the  top 
of  the  hoof  is  permanently  injured,  there  is  little  or 
no  treatment  for  the  hoof.  But  if  the  splitting  is  due 
to  dryness  of  the  hoof,  this  can  be  corrected  by  an 
active  blister  applied  around  the  top  of  the  hoof,  and 
the  daily  application  to  the  hoof  of  an  ointment  of 
equal  parts  of  pine  tar  and  vaseline  melted  together. 
2.  To  prevent  a  ringbone  one  should  avoid  or  prevent 
the  cause,  usually  some  injury  to  the  pastern.  The 
most  satisfactory  treatment  is  firing  with  the  hot 
iron,  and  this  should  be  performed  only  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinary  surgeon.  f.  l.  k. 

Look  for  Tapeworms  in  the  Sheep. 

J.  O.  L.,  New  Alexandria,  Pa.— I  have  several  sheep 
afflicted  with  a  disease  the  first  symtom  of  which  is  a 
soft  swelling,  generally  under  the  lower  jaw,  which 
sometimes  continues  for  several  weeks,  and  in  other 
esses  passes  away  in  a  day  or  two.  They  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  strong  as  usual,  but  continue  to  eat  well.  In 
most  cases  scouring  follows,  and  when  this  continues 
long  it  so  weakens  them  that  it  proves  fatal.  The 
cases  generally  occur  in  the  spring,  but  there  have  been 
a  case  or  two  among  lambs  in  August  after  they  have 
been  weaned.  They  have  been  wintered  in  a  shed 
open  on  the  east  side,  with  all  the  early-cut  clover 
and  Timothy  hay  they  would  eat  and  a  grain  ration 
of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats,  one-half  to  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pint  each  per  day,  and  they  have  had  access 
to  salt  at  all  times,  and  ran  in  a  10-acre  field  in  fair 
weather.  What  ails  them  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  swellings  are  due  to  an  anaemic  or  de¬ 
bilitated  condition  of  the  system.  This  condition  may 
arise  from  internal  parasites,  want  of  a  suitable  diet, 
or  to  mismanagement  of  various  kinds.  Make  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  fourth  or  true  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines  of  the  next  sheep  that  dies.  If  small,  round 
worms  or  tapeworms  are  found  in  large  numbers,  the 
anaemia  is  probably  due  to  their  presence,  and  the 
following  treatment  may  be  given.  Take  of  oil  of 
turpentine  one  part,  and  raw  linseed  oil  eight  parts, 
and  shake  well  together.  The  dose  is  two  to  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
sheep,  to  be  given  as  a  drench.  Only  a  small  quantity 
of  the  medicine  should  be  mixed  at  once,  and  that 
kept  well  shaken  that  the  oils  do  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  separate.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  after 
three  or  four  days.  If  but  few  worms  are  found,  you 
will  look  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  the  diet  or 
management  of  the  sheep.  A  change  of  diet  will  then 
be  desirable,  and  the  sheep  should  be  given  special  at¬ 
tention  to  see  that  the  management  and  surroundings 
are  as  favorable  as  possible.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

To  Cause  “Big  Head”  in  Cabbage. 

J  L.  Myers,  Decatur  County,  Ind.— The  inclosed  clip¬ 
ping  is  from  the  “  agricultural  page  ”  of  a  noted  politi¬ 
cal  newspaper : 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  recommends  to  go  frequently  over  the  ground  and 
star„  every  cabbage  that  appears  to  be  about  to  mature,  by  pushing 
It  over  sideways.  Heads  thus  started  are  said  to  grow  to  double  the 
size  they  attain  when  about  to  burst. 

Did  Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory  ever  make  that  statement? 
What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  it  ?  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  a  good  deal  like  trying  to  make  a  full- 
grown  man  commence  a  new  growth  and  double  his 
size. 

Ans  — Though  it  strikes  our  friend  as  queer,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  true,  as  every  cabbage  farmer  knows,  that 
if  cabbages  on  the  eve  of  splitting  are  started  a  little 
either  by  being  pushed  over  on  one  side  or  pulled  just 
sufficiently  to  start  the  roots,  the  heads  will  continue 
to  increase  and  grow  much  larger  than  the  size  normal 
of  the  variety.  I  have  known  the  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 


field  under  such  treatment  to  make  heads  of  nearly  the 
size  of  a  two-gallon  water-pail.  Perhaps  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  it  is  that  while  a  rapid  growth  favors  the 
pushing  of  the  seed  shoot  and  the  consequent  bursting 
of  the  head,  a  slower  growth  with  plenty  of  plant- 
food  at  hand  has  not  the  power  to  develop  the  shoot, 
and  all  the  vigor  goes  consequently  into  the  head. 
Those  with  me  that  grew  largest  were  started  two  or 
three  times.  We  usually  push  first  on  one  side  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  start  the  roots  slightly ;  in  a  week  or  fort¬ 
night  push  over  from  the  other  side,  and,  finally,  half 
pull  perpendicularly  from  the  ground.  J.  j.  h.  Gregory 

Sawdust  In  the  Potato  Trench. 

M.  B  W.,  Middlebury,  Vt. — I  have  read  the  New 
Potato  Culture :  wouldn’t  sawdust  do  well  in  the 
trench  in  the  place  of  chopped  straw  ? 

Ans. — We  have  never  tried  it,  but  the  use  of  saw¬ 
dust  impresses  us  unfavorably.  It  absorbs  lots  of 
moisture  and  is  a  natural  harbor  of  various  insects. 

Marsh  Hay  for  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Subscriber,  New  Jersey. — Would  cut  marsh  hay  be 
of  value  to  sweet  potatoes,  and  would  it  be  better 
when  rotted  ? 

Ans. — Land  suitable  for  sweet  potatoes  is  usually 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  organic  vegetable  matter. 
A  ton  of  the  dried  hay  would  contain,  on  the  average, 
1.18  per  cent  nitrogen,  .25  per  cent  phosphoric  acid, 
.72  per  cent  potash  and  .37  per  cent  lime.  One  ton  of 
the  dried  product  would  probably  be  equivalent  to 
about  four  tons  of  the  green.  Whether  it  should  be 
applied  green  or  partially  rotted  is  largely  a  matter 
of  convenience.  The  rotted  material  would  be  pro¬ 
portionately  quicker  in  action.  The  addition  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  advisable  also,  if  maxi¬ 
mum  crops  are  desired.  Muriate  of  potash  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  potash,  and  S  C.  rock  super¬ 
phosphate  or  fine  ground  bone  for  phosphoric  acid. 

Various  Fruit  Questions. 

H.  H  P. ,  Carson  City,  Mich. — 1.  Are  the  Garber  and 
Keiffer  pears  and  Abundance  plum  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  here  ?  2.  Does  the  Abundance  on  peach  roots 
make  as  good  a  tree  as  on  plum  roots  ?  3.  What  is  the 
proper  distance  apart  for  setting  the  Japanese  plums  ? 

Ans  — 1.  In  our  opinion  you  will  find  either  the 
Garber  or  Keiffer  worthless  except  for  canning,  and, 
in  your  climate,  inferior  for  that  purpose.  2.  Probably 
not — possibly  yes  Only  few  varieties  thrive  on  the 
peach.  3.  From  10  to  12  feet. 

Getting:  Shape  on  the  Pear  Trees. 

C.  S.  B.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  form 
in  which  to  train  standard  Bartlett  pears  ?  Should 
they  have  a  main  central  branch,  or  should  the  head 
be  formed  on  four  or  five  main  branches  ?  What 
should  also  be  the  form  of  the  dwarf  Angoulgme  ? 

Ans. — Pears  and  most,  if  not  all  fruit  trees,  should 
have  the  heads  formed  from  several  branches  ar¬ 
ranged  as  evenly  around  the  tree  as  possible  By 
starting  the  heads  right,  so  that  the  branches  will 
not  interfere  with  each  other  or  become  crossed,  little 
after  pruning  is  necessary.  There  is  practically  no 
difference  in  this  between  dwarf  and  standard  trees. 

Tired  of  Lugsting  Water  in  a  Sprayer. 

F.  H.  C .,  South  Haven,  Mich. — I  have  several  thou¬ 
sand  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  to  spray  every 
year  and  am  getting  tired  of  lugging  a  lot  of  water 
around  all  the  time  in  a  Knapsack  sprayer,  and  think 
from  The  Rural’s  account  of  Leggett’s  Paris-green 
gun  that  one  of  them  would  make  it  easier  for  me. 
But  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  dry  powder  will 
stick  to  the  dry  leaves  sufficiently  to  be  as  effective 
as  when  applied  with  water.  I  cannot  get  over  my 
patch  while  the  dew  is  on. 

Ans. — We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our 
friend  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  Leggett  gun 
even  though  the  bushes  are  dusted  when  the  leaves 
are  not  moist.  Enough  hellebore  will  adhere  to 
destroy  the  currant  worms. 

What  Killed  These  Hens  ? 

C.  M.  S-,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. — Sixty  of  my  fowls 
died  last  week,  leaving  only  seven  alive.  They  were 
very  fat  and  well  kept  all  winter,  mostly  on  coru, 
and  when  taken  sick  most  of  them  were  laying. 
Some  of  them  were  dead  on  their  nests.  The  drop¬ 
pings  were  a  bright  yellow,  and  looked  like  Indian 
meal.  They  were  sick  only  a  few  hours  before 
death.  What  was  the  matter  and  was  there  any  cure? 
What  is  the  best  remedy  for  gapes  in  chickens  ? 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  disease  which  would  take 
fowls  off  like  that  excepting  cholera,  and  you  give 
no  symptoms  like  those  of  cholera.  Fat  fowls  some¬ 
times  die  of  apoplexy,  but  only  now  and  then  one  ; 
they  are  not  carried  off  in  such  a  wholesale  fashion. 
Under  the  circumstances  given,  we  should  suspect 
that  some  poisonous  substance  had  been  eaten  by  the 
fowls.  We  can  account  for  the  loss  in  no  other  way. 
The  best  remedy  for  gapes  is  prevention.  We  have 


always  been  able  to  prevent  them  by  feeding  chopped 
onion  tops  in  the  soft  feed  every  day,  by  not  feeding 
sloppy  feed,  and  by  keeping  the  chicks  dry  and  warm. 

The  Hen  Mixes  Bone  with  Manure. 

J.  S.  F.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — I  have  fed  large  quantities 
of  cut  bones  to  hens  ;  I  have  carefully  stored  manure 
from  them  under  cover.  Ought  it  to  be  mixed  like 
Mr.  Johnson’s,  as  described  in  a  late  Rural  ?  I  think 
the  bone  ought  to  make  it  richer  than  such  manure 
generally  is.  We  have  fed  a  specially  large  quantity 
with  good  results  as  to  eggs. 

Ans. — Think  what  the  bone  contains,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid — no  potash,  while  the  manure  is  weak 
in  this  substance  anyway.  Such  manure,  if  well  kept, 
sprinkled  with  plaster,  will  need  less  bone  than  Mr. 
Johnson  uses,  but  just  as  much  potash.  You  might 
use  it  alone  on  corn  with  200  pounds  per  acre  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  broadcasted  after  it. 

“Odorless  Phosphate”  In  Fertilizers. 

H.  D  ,  Greenwich,  Conn. — What  about  “  odorless 
phosphate?”  What  should  it  be  mixed  with  to  be  a 
complete  fertilizer  ?  What  quantity  of  ashes  and 
nitrate  of  soda  wo  aid  be  right? 

Ans. — This  substance,  also  known  as  basic  slag,  is  a 
product  of  the  extraction  of  iron  from  the  ore.  It 
contains  phosphoric  acid  and  should  be  a  cheap  source 
of  that  element.  At  present  the  price  is  too  high  for 
its  fertilizing  value.  There  is  a  question  among  chemists 
as  to  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  it.  We  should 
not  use  it  to  mix  with  ashes  and  nitrate,  but  should  use 
it  alone  on  grain  or  grass.  At  ordinary  prices  for  ashes 
we  should  not  use  them  for  mixing.  Two  hundred 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  will  provide  as  much 
potash  as  a  ton  of  ashes. 

Rates  To  The  Fair ;  What  Line  ? 

A.  S.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — Will  the  fare  to  the  World’s 
Fair  be  reduced  May  1,  and  which  will  be  the  cheaper 
— the  Grand  Trunk  or  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  road? 

Ans. — We  believe  no  reduction  has  been  made  by 
the  Trunk  lines  from  inland  towns  to  Chicago  to  ac¬ 
commodate  World’s  Fair  visitors.  The  railroad  mag¬ 
nates  met  some  time  ago,  and  agreed  to  keep  rates  up. 
The  reduction  made  from  New  York  is  so  trifling  as  to 
be  scarcely  worth  considering.  Don’t  be  in  any 
hurry  to  pay  full  railroad  rates  to  the  fair.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  rates  are  sure  to 
be  reduced.  Wait  till  the  railroad  officials  come 
to  their  senses.  They  are  yet  blinded  by  greed  to 
fleece  the  public.  Give  them  time  to  get  the  scales 
from  their  eyes.  Accidents  are  of  late  too  frequent 
on  the  Erie  to  give  that  road  the  preference.  Besides 
the  dirty,  crowded  cars,  and  frequent  delays  make  that 
route  undesirable  when  there  is  a  choice  between  it 
and  some  other  road.  The  Erie  is  sadly  in  need  of  an 
efficient  passenger  department. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  C. ,  Minnesota  City,  Minn  —  Stone’s  Hardy  black¬ 
berry  is  about  as  hardy  as  Snyder  or  Taylor.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size,  often  imperfect  and  of  fair  quality. 

Leather  Ashes. — F.  R  F.,  Plainville,  O. — Such  ashes  are 
very  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  product  very  seldom 
met  with.  If  you  can  get  them  at  $1  per  ton,  you  are 
safe  in  hauling  all  you  can  get  at  that  price.  We 
should  broadcast  them  and  harrow  in  for  corn  or 
other  grain,  or  use  them  to  topdress  grass  or  growing 
grain. 

The  New  Grapes. — Several  Subscribers. — The  Bril¬ 
liant  is  the  result  of  a  cross  of  the  Delaware  on 
Lindley.  The  vines  are  prolific,  and  said  to  be  free 
from  disease.  The  color  varies  in  the  same  bunch 
from  a  greenish-purple  to  the  color  of  Catawba. 
Pulp  tender,  somewhat  meaty.  Skin  thin.  Seeds  two 
to  four,  of  medium  size.  Juicy,  not  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  pure  and  pleasant.  Berry  medium  in 
size,  somewhat  obovate.  The  Carman  ripens  about 
with  the  Catawba.  The  Fern  Munson  is  very  hardy, 
prolific,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  we  are  told  by  the 
introducer,  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson.  It  ripens  with  the 
Catawba  or  later. 

What  State  ? — E.  D  S  ,  no  address,  says  :  “  My  neigh¬ 
bor  keeps  sheep,  but  I  do  not  ;  am  I  obliged  to  fence 
against  his?”  The  fence  laws  differ  in  different 
States,  and  hardly  a  year  passes  without  some  statute 
change  in  them  in  one  State  or  another.  In  some  of 
the  States  they  vary  in  even  adjacent  counties  ;  as  the 
question  of  “fence”  or  “no  fence”  is  left  to  local 
option  in  the  different  counties.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  for  us  to  answer  the  above  question,  as 
neither  the  county  nor  State  is  given.  Where  the 
laws  vary  so  widely  in  different  States  and  are  liable 
to  constant  change,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  person 
residing  in  one  State,  to  keep  track  of  the  fence  laws 
in  that  as  well  as  in  all  the  others.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  for  each  to  seek  information  on  such  pain’s 
from  some  local  authority. 
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Turning:  Posts. 

E.  F.  M.,  Fonthill,  Ontario. — As  the 
country  gets  older  and  timber  scarcer, 
the  cost  of  fence  and  vineyard  posts  is 
becoming  a  serious  matter.  I  would  draw 
attention  to  an  expedient  which  I  have 
practiced,  and  I  presume  others  also, 
which  will  about  double  the  lifetime  of 
the  post  at  a  comparatively  small  ex¬ 
pense.  When  a  lot  of  posts  set  at  one 
time  give  signs  of  weakness  by  two  or 
three  of  them  giving  way  after  five  or  ten 
years,  depending  upon  the  timber  and  soil, 
let  them  be  lifted  out  and  the  top  end  set 
in  the  ground.  The  more  or  less  decayed 
end  will,  in  nearly  every  case,  be  found 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  top,  while  the 
well-seasoned,  sound  end  will  last  longer 
than  a  half-seasoned  new  post.  With 
proper  tools  and  in  ordinary  soils  this  can 
be  done  at  an  expense  of  about  three 
cents  each  in  the  case  of  rail  fence  posts, 
and  vineyard  posts  for  still  less.  Where 
posts  cost  from  10  to  20  cents  each,  but 
few  farm  enterprises  will  show  as  great 
a  return  for  the  outlay.  Of  course,  to 
the  fastidious  the  question  of  appearance 
may  be  considered  a  drawback. 

Exorcising-  Witch-Grass. 

G.  E.  B.,  Amesbury,  Mass. — This  is 
the  way  I  proceed  to  cast  out  Witch 
grass  :  I  select  a  lot  for  my  late  cabbages 
(any  other  crop  one  can  defer  planting 
until  about  June  10,  will  do  as  well) 
plow  as  soon  as  I  can  after  the  frost  is 
out  and  the  ground  is  dry  enough,  turn¬ 
ing  in  stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  8  or 
10  cords  per  acre.  After  plowing  I  let 
it  remain  a  week  or  two,  or  until  the 
Witch  grass  shows  itself  freely  through 
the  furrows.  Then  I  run  through  it 
with  a  harrow  or  cultivator — the  culti¬ 
vator  is  the  better — until  the  grass  roots 
are  well  torn  up.  In  a  week  or  two  up 
comes  the  Witch  grass  again  fresh  and 
smiling.  The  cultivator  covers  it  and 
tears  up  its  roots  again,  and  this  process 
repeated  as  often  as  the  pest  gets  a  good 
start,  will  by  June  10  so  exhaust  its 
vitality  that  it  is  practically  extermin¬ 
ated.  In  the  spring  of  ’91  I  had  half  an 
acre  completely  overrun  by  this  dreaded 
foe  of  clean  culture,  but  by  this  treat¬ 
ment  not  a  hatful  grew  on  the  piece 
after  June  10.  Last  year  I  sowed  it  to 
beets  and  carrots,  and  there  was  not  a 
handful  of  Witch  grass  roots  on  the  en¬ 
tire  piece. 

Dealing  Straight  With  Washington. 

E.  B.  W.,  Newton,  Iowa. — I  have 
noticed  with  interest  what  The  Rural 
has  said  about  the  Government  cattle 
book.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Fred.  White,  our 
representative  in  Congress  for  a  copy, 
but  have  received  no  reply.  Not  long 
ago  he  sent  me  the  sheep  book  on  my 
request.  I  notice,  though,  that  W.  H. 
Lowdermilk  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  offer 
it  for  sale  at  $1.50.  How  do  dealers 
obtain  these  books  while  we  for  whom 
they  are  published  at  the  public  expense 
cannot  ?  Doesn’t  it  look  as  if  there  were 
some  truth  in  the  statement  that  some 
of  our  Congressmen  part  with  their  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  publications  for 
a  compensation  ?  Would  it  not  be  better 
in  every  way,  if  all  the  publications  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Department  itself  ?  What 
does  a  man  who  represents  a  district  in 
the  center  of  New  York  city  care  for  a 
lot  of  agricultural  reports  ?  For  that 
matter,  what  does  any  Congressman  care 
for  them  ?  For  my  part  I  would  rather 
obtain  them  through  the  Department 
than  through  my  Representative.  But 
for  some  reason  Congressmen  are  very 
much  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  arrangement.  Maybe,  some  day 
they  will  be  forced  to  remedy  this  abuse. 


RURfttJ 

The  Emily  Agnes  Carman  Rose. — We 
are  sorry  to  see  that  the  beautiful 
Georges  Bruant  has  been  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  the  past  winter.  This  rose,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  half  Tea  (Som- 
breuil)  and  half  Rosa  rugosa.  Fifty  feet 
away  and  in  a  less  favorable  exposure, 
the  Agnes  Emily  Carman  rose  has  not 
been  injured  in  the  least,  which  may  be 
said  of  few  other  roses  in  The  Rural's 
little  collection.  The  female  parent  of 
the  latter,  as  has  often  been  stated,  was 
Rosa  rugosa,  the  male  parent  Harrison’s 
Yellow.  This  hybrid  originated  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  two  years  before  the 
Georges  Bruant  was  introduced,  and 
might  have  been  introduced  before  the 
Bruant  had  the  difficulty  of  propagating 
it  been  known  at  the  start.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Carman 
rose  whatever,  and  we  speak  of  it  now 
as  we  would  of  any  other  tested  novelty 
of  re  m  arkable  merit.  Wh  at  are  its  merits? 
First,  exceeding  hardiness.  Second,  the 
foliage  resembles  that  of  the  female 
parent,  Rosa  rugosa,  while  the  leaflets 
are  much  larger.  Third,  the  color  and 
odor  of  the  flower  are  similar  to  those  of 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  and,  last,  it  has  more 
than  one  period  of  bloom  during  the 
season. 

The  rose  is  now  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O., 
who  control  the  entire  stock  A  life-size 
picture  of  the  leaves  and  buds  and  flowers 
is  promised  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  faithful 
engravings  will  appear  in  these  columns 
in  due  time. 

We  are  told  by  many  catalogues  that 
there  are  sweeter  and  altogether  better 
kinds  of  corn  than  Stowell’s  Evergreen. 
It  need  not  be  discussed  just  here.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  Evergreen  is  the  best 
late.  Having  already  planted  early, 
medium  and  late  varieties  side  by  side, 
our  friends  may  do  no  better  than  to 
make  additional  plantings  according  to 
their  needs  of  Evergreen  every  two  weeks 
until  July  10.  This  will  assure  them 
plenty  of  the  best  of  sweet  corn  until 
after  frosts  next  October. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Our  Canal. 

It  will  take  a  year  or  two  to 
get  water  where  we  begin  to 
sell ;  then  ready  for  settlers. 

Dry  land  is  of  little  ac¬ 
count  in  Southern  California, 
it  stretches  away  for  miles,  as 
rich  and  right  as  land  can  be. 

But  water  is  precious;  no 
rain  to  speak  of  falls.  Irriga¬ 
tion  is  better  than  rain ;  the 
farmer  gets  it  when  and  where 
he  wants  it.  Vegetation  ex¬ 
ceeds  belief —  a  three-year-old 
fig-tree  five  inches  through ! 
The  warmth  of  the  air  and  soil 
develops  exceeding  richness  in 
fruits  and  nuts. 

A  little  land  with  water  is 
wealth.  We  shall  have  the 
water ;  the  land  is  waiting. 
We  want  a  share  of  our  stock 
in  every  neighborhood  ;  $50  a 
share  will  be  worth  $1,000 
within  ten  years  if  we  make  no 
mistakes.  Let  us  send  you  a 
pamphlet  with  map. 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER  IRRIGATION  CO. 

66  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


WHY  YOU  WANT 


- A - 


SWINGING  STACKER, 

Band  Cutter  and  Self-Feeder, 

HORSE  POWER, 

Tread  Power  and  Saw  Frame, 

SAW  MILL 


%  •  AND  .  . 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO., 

RACINE,  WIS. 

Because  they  have  no  Equal. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


It  distributes  Paris-Green,  London-Purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is 
forced  through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  plant, 
bush  or  tree  In  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  cheap. 


LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  8t.,  New  York. 


ENGINES 


SAW 

l<  MILLS, 


Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


LIQUID  AND  POWDER  SPRAYERS. 


On  grape  vines,  gardens,  field  crops, 

Etc.  ONE  TO  THREE  ACRES  PER  HOUR.  $1.00  to 
$3,00  each.  These  articles  carry  first  prize  in  all  State 
Fairs  where  shown.  Recommended  by  all  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  all  stamped  The  Woodason  and 
Warranted.  Sold  by  first-class  Seedsmen.  CAUTION 
— Shent  per  cent  parties  are  sending  out  bogus  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  description.  See  that  you  getTitBWoon- 
A80N  stamped  o-'>,  and  W.  on  head  of  tacks.  Catalogues 
Free.  TIIOS.  WOODASON,  2900-02  D  St„  Philad’a.,  Pa. 


HOOD’S  PILLS  as  sist  digestion  .cure  headache . 


CONTINENT  AL^LBINDER 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


Cured  me  of  Ooitre  or 
swellings  in  the  neck 
which  I  had  from  10 
years  old  till  I  was  52. 
When  I  began  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I 
was  feeling  so  discour¬ 
aged  with  goitre  and 
rheumatism.  When  I 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  caught  cold  I  could  not 

walk  two  blocks  without  fainting.  Now  I  am 
free  from  it  all  and  I  can  truly  recommend 

IIOOIVS  8ABSAFARILI-A.”  Mrs. 
Anna  Sutherland,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


LICHT  DRAFT. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  can  easily  Handle  or  Operate  It. 

PERFECT  KNOTTER. 

Easily  Raised 

and  Lowered. 
Good  Tilt. 

No  Weight  on 

Horses’  Necks. 
Light,  Strong, 
Simple. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Made  in 
10,  12, 14,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower 
use.  Easy  to  i 
Strong  and  Durable. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Bnekeye  Hose  Reel 
end  Lawn  Sprinkler,  Ir  on  Turbine  Wind  Kb- 

fines,  Bnekeye  Force  Pumps  and  Bnekeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
MAST.  FOOS  &  CO..  SPRINCFIELD.  O. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  PBonucx,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Sptcialtito— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Ontpns  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  sollolted.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun's  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

418  Kerry  Street,  598  North  High  Street,  Union  Transfer  and  Storage  Co.,  1910  Market  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Columbus,  Ohio.  West  Detroit,  Mich.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  for  “  Columbus”  Catalogue  and  for  the  poem: 

“How  the  Continental  Pulverizer  Took  the  Prize.” 


THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 

New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 


uuin  I  but  until  you  have  heard  from 

T 

World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

El .  W.  ROSS  OO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 
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Roralisms—  Continued. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Clucas,  of  Albion,  Ind., 
writes  us,  under  date  of  April  12,  that  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No  2  is  the  largest  yielding 
potato  he  has  ever  raised.  He  says  :  “We 
mulch  our  potatoes  with  wheat  straw, 
aiming  to  have  the  straw  five  or  six 
inches  thick  when  weighted  down.  We 
get  a  yield  of  about  200  bushels  of  mar¬ 
ketable  tubers  per  acre.  I  am  selling  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  at  $1.50  per  bushel.  We 
think  this  pays  better  than  to  burn  our 
straw  stacks  as  some  of  our  neighbors 
do.  Our  potatoes  grow  large  and  smooth 
Those  weighing  one  pound  each  are 
common  and  the  quality  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  those  that  are  cultivated.” 

Ellwanger&  Barry  regard  Mrs.  John 
Laing  as  “  the  most  beautiful  rose  of 
recent  introduction.”  It  is  a  seedling  of 
Francois  Michelon  and  therefore  a  hardy 
hybrid  perpetual. 

Some  20  years  ago  we  imported  from 
England  two  clematises  (then  novelties) 
called  Henryi  and  Lawsoniana.  They 
are  now  offered  in  this  country,  and 
justly  so  in  our  opinion,  as  the  best  of 
their  kind.  Henryi  bears  large  white 
flowers  six  inches  in  diameter ;  Law¬ 
soniana  bears  flowers  of  a  feeble  lilac 
sometimes  seven  inches  in  diameter. 

W.  H.  Pope  of  Portland,  Oregon,  writes 
Ruralisms  that  the  Dwarf  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  cherry  *  is  a  delicious  reality.” 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Experiment  Station  (Amherst)  gives 
seven  analyses  of  wood  ashes  sent  to  the 
station  from  various  places.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  the  seven  analyses  is  as  follows  : 
Potash,  5  23  per  cent  ;  phosphoric  acid, 
1.14;  lime, 37. 66  The  poorest  of  the 
samples  contained  but  2J£  per  cent  of 
potash  and  0.61  of  phosphate.  It  pays 
farmers  to  know  what  ashes  are  really 
worth  before  they  buy  them. 

In  answer  to  a  number  of  questions 
received  during  the  past  year  as  to  where 
Prickly  Comfrey  roots  may  be  obtained, 
we  have  replied  that  we  did  not  know. 
We  find  them  offered  in  Ellwanger  & 
Barry’s  (Rochester,  N.  Y.)  catalogue, 
page  127. 

We  see,  too,  that  the  above  firm  offers 
a  variety  of  Comfrey  (Symphytum  offic¬ 
inale)  which  is  described  as  one  of  the 
finest  variegated-leaved  plants  in  culti¬ 
vation,  enduring  the  hottest  suns. 

Apropos  of  the  Mapledale  Pop-corn, 
we  have  received  the  following  note 
from  H.  M.  Earl,  the  manager  of  W.  A. 
Burpee’s  Fordhook  Farm : 

I  notice  on  page  286  of  current  number  Rukai. 
NEW-YORKER  Mr.  Woodward’s  remarks  on  the 
Mapledale  Prolific  Pop-corn,  and  would  say  that  1 
think  he  really  must  have  had  a  very  poor  stock  of 
this  variety,  for  several  years  ago  (1888)  we  had  at 
our  Fordhook  Farm  quite  a  large  sowing  of  this 
variety,  and  It  fell  to  me  to  select  specimens  for 
Illustrating,  and  In  making  this  selection  1  bad  no 
difficulty  in  finding  many  with  six  ears  to  a  stalk, 
and  all  ranged  lour  and  over  and  some  had  8  and  lb. 

If  Mr.  Woodward  will  turn  to  pa?e  59  of  our  Farm 
Annual  lor  1893,  he  will  find  there  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction,  of  course,  reduced  In  size,  of  a  stalk  selected 
by  me  In  1888. 

In  1889  the  firm  offered  a  sum  of  money  In  com¬ 
petition  for  the  most  prolific  stalks,  and  received 
many  specimens,  Including  the  suckers,  having  as 
many  as  20  ears,  while  the  stalk  taking  first  prize 
had  18  ears  on  It. 

“  With  me  the  ears  of  this  variety  have  averaged 
over  eight  Inches  In  length.  As  to  Its  lateness, 
would  say  that  It  has  ripened  always  only  a  trifle 
later  than  other  sorts.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  poppers, 
and  while  the  old  Rice  Is  also  a  good  one,  1  think 
this  equally  as  good  and  more  prolific. 

Chas.  E  Pennock,  of  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  sends  us  two  plants  of  what  be 
calls  the  Improved  Dwarf  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  cherry.  They  are  one-year-old 
plants,  about  15  inches  high  and  have 
several  fruit  buds  formed  that  would 
perhaps  have  borne  fruit  this  season 
had  the  plants  not  been  disturbed.  Mr. 
Pennock  has  sent  plants  to  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell,  to  Mr.  Van  Deman, 
United  States  Pomologist,  “and  other 
prominent  botanists,  to  learn  to  which 
species  this  cherry  belongs,”  and  as  yet 
none  has  been  able  to  classify  it. 

A  friend  from  Oregon  writes  to  Rural- 
isms  that  there  is  one  thing  he  par¬ 


ticularly  likes  about  The  R.  N.-Y.: 
“  Every  one  may  have  his  say.  I  never  see 
a  copy  in  which  there  is  not  something — 
usually  many  things — about  which  I 
would  like  to  talk.”  That  is  just  what 
we  want  our  friends  to  do.  Yes,  “every¬ 
one  may  have  his  say,”  and  we  want 
them  to  say  it. 

Where  potash  and  phosphate  or  even 
“  complete  ”  fertilizers  are  used  upon 
potatoes,  it  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  to 
sow  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda 
just  as  the  vines  are  breaking  through 
the  soil  and  to  give  another  application 
in  about  three  weeks  thereafter.  The 
amount  need  not  exceed  at  the  rate  of 
75  or  100  pounds  to  the  acre  for  each 
dressing.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
soda  should  be  harrowed  in.  It  is  so 
soluble  that  the  first  rain  will  dissolve 
and  carry  it  into  the  soil,  so  that  the 
plants  may  feed  upon  it. 

The  word  Cerinthe  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  “wax”  and  a 
“  flower”  in  allusion  to  the  flowers  which 
the  plant  bears  of  which  bees  are  fond. 
Hence  we  have  the  common  name  Honey- 
wort  or  Waxflower.  Thei-e  are  annual 
and  perennial  Cerinthes  both  hardy  and 
well  known  in  Europe.  Cerinthe  retorta 
(annual)  is  the  showiest  species  of  the 
genus  and  of  the  easiest  cultivation. 
Why  it  is  not  listed  in  American  cata 
logues  or  generally  known  in  our  gardens 
we  cannot  conjecture.  Why  some  of  our 
enterprising  florists  and  seedsmen  have 
not  offered  it  as  a  wonderful  novelty  is 
likewise  surprising.  Our  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  plant  by  a  colored 
picture  in  the  London  Garden.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  were  kind  enough  to  import  a  few 
seeds  for  us  and  a  dozen  plants  were 
raised  last  year.  The  seeds  are  as  large 
as  buckwheat  and  something  of  the  same 
shape  and  they  germinate  as  freely.  The 
plants  grow  rapidly  to  a  height  of  about 
two  feet.  The  stems  are  thick,  widely 
spreading,  succulent  and  of  a  light  green 
color.  The  leaves  clasp  the  stems  and 
are  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  two 
inches  broad  and  of  nearly  the  same 
width  throughout,  rounding  at  the  end 
in  an  obcordate  manner.  From  the  axils 
of  these  leaves  secondary  branches  grow 
from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  length  and 
then  again  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of 
these  stems,  tertiary  branches  grow 
which  bear  flowers  from  several  to  a 
dozen  in  number.  The  flowers  are  about 
an  inch  long  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  tubular,  purple  and  white  or 
green  outside,  nearly  white  within.  The 
five  conspicuous  stamens  are  inserted  on 
the  corolla  tube  and  do  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  tube.  The  flowers  are  not 
showy,  though  numerous  ;  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  plant  is  really  the  terminal 
leaves  which  turn  to  a  dark  bluish 
metallic  color.  Exposed  to  the  mid-day 
sun  these  colored  leaves  scald  and 
wither.  But  in  cool,  shady  positions  the 
leaves  retain  this  showy  color  fairly  well. 
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LOOK  AT  THE 
SIZE  of  the  or- 
dinary  pill. 
Think  of  all  the 
trouble  and  dis¬ 
turbance  that  it 
causes  y ou . 
Wouldn’t  you 
welcome  some¬ 
thing  easier  to 
take,  and  easier 
in  its  ways,  if 
at  the  same  time 
it  did  you  more 
good?  That  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets.  They’re  the  smallest  in 
size,  the  mildest  in  action,  but  the  most 
thorough  and  far-reaching  in  results.  They 
follow  nature’s  methods,  and  they  give  help 
that  lasts.  Constipation,  Indigestion,  Bilious 
Attacks,  Sick  and  Bilious  Headaches,  and  all 
derangements  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels 
are  promptly  relieved  and  permanently  cured. 


“  If  we  can’t  cure  your  Catarrh,  no  matter 
how  bad  your  case  or  of  how  long  standing, 
we’ll  pay  you  $500  in  cash.”  That  is  what 
is  promised  by  the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Sage’s 
Catarrh  Remedy.  Doesn’t  it  prove,  better 
than  any  words  could,  that  this  is  a  remedy 
that  curu  Catarrh  ?  Costs  only  60  cents. 


OrIVE  TECH « BAST 

for  73L  and 


I N  FANTS-j^&ftx,  INVALIDS. 

TRADE  UAK&. 


FOOD 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
eiell  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Convr 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

"THE  CARE  AND  FEEDIN6  OF  INFANTS, 

Mailed  free  upon  request, 
OOtIBER-GOODALE  CO.. BOSTON. MASS 


ROOT’S  REPAIRING  OUTFIT, 


Conslstlngof  Iron  Last, 
and  other  tools  and  ma 
tcrials ,  enables  o  ne  to  do 
hisowniiAi.r-soLiNOand 
Boot,  Shoe,  and  Rubber 
repairing.  Any  boy  can 
use  it  Thousands  now 
In  uso.  Weight.  20  lbs 
Price, only  *2,00  Good 


ROOT 


YOUR  OWN  HARNESS. 

any  length  or  width  .blacK 
ed  and  creased,  hair  UBual 
prices.  Hahkstraus,  com¬ 
plete, 8c.  each;  do*.,  75  o. 
Other  goods  In  propor 
tion,  safely  and  cheaply 
by  mail.  Root’s  HOME 
IRON-WORKER,  * 

complete  .practical, and 
I  first-class  kiT  ofBi.ack- 
iRUBkthi  smith  Toons.  Root's  Gnu 
IctMIfll  SOT.nERiNO  Cakkkt,  65  C.  I 
I  mail,  75  C.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Catalogue  free. 

BROS..  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


Mil  IllUe  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
OAI1IIII1U  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  tM&  paper. 


Sweet, 

Luscious, 

Juicy, 

Tender. 


This  handsome  dish  of  sweet  corn  was  ready  for  the  table 
within  seventy-five  days  after  the  seed  was  planted.  The  Stock- 
bridge  Corn  Manure,  on  which  it  was  raised,  produced  a  growth 
that  was  succulent,  tender,  and  sweet ;  whereas  an  ordinary  phos¬ 
phate  might  have  been  so  slow  in  its  action  as  to  retard  and 
toughen  the  growth,  or  so  violently  forcing  as  to  make  it  dry  and 
tasteless,  and  the  result  would  not  have  been  satisfactory  for  the 
table.  Quick-growing  crops,  like  corn,  need  the  right  kind  of 
available  plant  food  ready  for  use  while  they  are  growing.  If 
stinted,  they  are  stunted,  and  stunted  corn  will  turn  out  a  poor  crop. 

The  Stockbridge  Corn  Manure  furnishes  to  the  crop 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  forms  all  the  plant  food  it 
requires  for  perfect  maturity. 

Send  TO-DAY  for  our  1893  catalogue,  handsomely  illustrated. 
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FERTILIZER 

COMPANY, 


43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 
27  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 

19th  century.  No  morb 
handwork;  no  more  high 
triced  Diggers.  Wechallenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5.000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


JR. 


We  also  make  the  Best 
WEHDKRyou  ever  saw.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

York.  p*> 


Head 

Work 


AND 


Hand 

Work 


The  wise  fanner  uses  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands.  He  is  constantly  looking! 
Ifor  better  ways  and  means.  He  lets  science  do  the  work  that  labor  used  to  doT 
The  result  is  apparent  in  the  condition  of  his  farm,  in  the  value  of  his  crops 
: — in  his  face.  The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
[“  Planet  Jr.”  labor-saving  tools.  They  are  a  revelation  ;  an  education  ;  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  head  work.  The  **  Planet  Jr.”  book  for  1893  tells  the  whole  story 
in  pictures  and  words.  It’s  an  invaluable  book  to  the  farmer.  We  send  it  free 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


“KEYSTONE”  HAY  LOADER. 


The  Only  Kind 


BRANCII  JIOTT8ES 
conveniently  located. 


That  Two  Horsts  can  handle  easily. 
That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 

That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 

That  loads  successfully  from  cook  or 
windrow, 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 

That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 

That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 

Send  for  circular. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  GO  ■  |  Mention  this  Paper. 


FAD  CAI  C  South  Georgia  Farm.— Good  for 
run  SALE  TRUCK,  FRUIT  AND  STOCK;  82 
acres,  \\i  mile  from  the  Blackshear  RR.  Depot. 
Address  W.  R.  ANDREWS,  Eufaula,  Ala. 


WANTED- Position  as  Manager  on  Farm  or 
Gentleman's  place  by  a  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  man.  For  particulars  and  references  apply  to 
R.  D.  HEINEMANN,  Montmorencl,  8.  C. 
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Will  some  wise  man  who  can  do  so  rise  and  tell  us 
what  serious  objection  there  would  be  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  selling’  small  bonds  to  the  people — limiting 
the  amount  taken  by  one  person  to  $100  or  $500. 
Would  it  not  increase  the  circulation,  relieve  the 
money  stringency  and  give  holders  of  small  sums  a 
sound  investment  ?  Who  will  object  to  such  a  plan 
except  bankers  ?  *  * 

In  Texas  hunters — mainly  thriftless,  idle  Greasers — 
have  become  intolerable  nuisances  to  the  farmers  and 
cattle  men,  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
down  fences,  trampling  crops  and  scaring  stock. 
Under  pressure  of  the  aggrieved  agriculturists,  the  leg¬ 
islature  has  forbidden  hunting  in  small  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures,  but  has  given  any  worthless  vagabond  legal 
leave  to  pillage  any  pasture  of  2,000  acres  or  over. 
The  partridges  and  rabbits  on  the  land  of  a  small 
farmer  are  his  own  therefore,  but  those  on  the  land  of 
large  farmers  belong  to  the  pot-hunters  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  This  is  the  law  ;  but  is  there  any  equity  in  it  ? 

*  * 

A  young  farmer  in  Maryland  writes  us  this  note  : 
“I  am  a  young  single  man  with  a  desire  to  see  the 
great  grain  fields  of  the  West.  Not  being  able  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  traveling,  I  would  like  to  go  this 
harvest  to  get  work  on  some  of  them.  I  am  a  farmer 
and  understand  the  use  of  binders  and  other  farm 
machinery.”  This  is  one  way  to  travel,  and  a  good 
one  too.  The  young  man  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  plenty  of  work  ;  still  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  him  to  know  where  he  is  going  before  he  starts. 
It  would  also  be  a  good  thing  for  Western  farmers  to 
get  on  the  track  of  such  men. 

#  « 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  present  century  will 
witness  the  formation  of  another  Republic.  The 
people  of  Norway  have  never  been  fully  satisfied  with 
their  union  with  Sweden.  The  Swedish  King  rules 
over  them,  but  they  have  their  own  Parliament  and 
enjoy  certain  rights  of  their  own  at  home.  The  Swedes, 
however,  claim  the  right  to  appoint  foreign  represen¬ 
tatives  and  also  to  regulate  taxes,  etc.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  have  never  fully  trusted  the  Swedes  and  the 
feeling  is  growing  all  the  time  that  Norway  should  be 
free  to  form  its  own  government.  If  left  to  itself  this 
government  would  undoubtedly  take  the  form  of  a 
Republic,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  change 
will  come  before  another  century  opens.  The  Scan¬ 
dinavians  have  always  been  a  liberty-loving  people. 
They  are  the  Yankees  of  Europe  and  have  done  more 
to  change  the  world’s  history  than  any  other  nation 
with  an  equal  population. 

*  * 

Ever  since  the  proposal  was  made  in  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill  to  grant  a  bounty  on  home-made  sugar  to 
compensate  the  producers  for  practically  placing 
sugar  on  the  free  list,  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
have  been  loud  in  their  assertions  that  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  is  unconstitutional.  They  have  maintained 
that  there  is  not  in  the  Constitution  a  line  or  a  word 
empowering  Congress  to  thus  tax  one  part  of  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Nowhere,  they  de¬ 
clare,  can  any  constitutional  pretext  be  found  for  the 
exercise  of  such  power  except  in  the  preamble  to  the 
instrument,  which  states  that  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  formulated  was  “  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.”  When  no  other  authority  for  certain  forms 
of  legislation  can  be  found,  supporters  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  invariably  cite  this  phrase  in  support  of  their 
views.  But  if  such  an  interpretation  be  valid,  it  is 
alleged,  Congress,  in  spite  of  all  constitutional  safe¬ 
guards,  can  pass  any  piece  of  legislation  the  majority 
may  believe  promotive  of  the  public  welfare.  In  this 
connection  there  is  a  report  from  Washington  that 
President  Cleveland  intends  to  submit  to  Attorney 
General  Olney  the  question  whether  the  President 
has  the  legal  right  to  order  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  suspend  the  payment  of  sugar  bounties 
in  order  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  bounty  law 
may  be  brought  to  a  judicial  test  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Should  the  Court  decide  ad¬ 


versely  to  the  law,  from  $9,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a 
year  would  be  saved  to  the  Treasury  without  the 
necessity  of  repealing  any  act  of  Congress.  Whatever 
the  President’s  opinion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law,  however,  the  above  report  is  more  than  likely  to 
be  groundless.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  laws,  not  to 
bring  their  constitutionality  into  question.  Should 
the  Executive  refuse  to  put  the  laws  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  into  force  whenever  it  deemed  them  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  wouldn’t  chaos  follow  ?  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Adminstration  to  obey  the  laws  until 
they  are  repealed  by  Congress  or  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  regular  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding  brought  by  a  corporation  or  private  citizen 
aggrieved  by  any  of  them.  Again,  the  comity  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  Executive  which  enforces  the  laws, 
and  Congress  which  makes  them,  will  not  permit 
such  a  conflict  between  the  two.  Any  attempt  of  the 
kind  would  subject  the  President  to  impeachment. 

*  * 

Mr.  O.  H.  Smith,  the  President  of  the  Farmers’ 
Agricultural  Association  of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.Y., 
has  dishorned  most  of  his  cows,  following  the  advice 
of  speakers  at  farmers’  institutes,  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  etc.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory  to  him 
— he  has  no  more  use  for  horns.  A  short  time  since, 
Mr.  Smith  was  arrested  by  the  agents  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  for  dishorning  his  cows. 
The  case  goes  before  the  Grand  Jury  on  May  15.  Now, 
then,  farmers,  let  us  make  this  a  test  case,  and  push 
it  through  to  a  final  decision.  Every  farmer  in  New 
York  State,  who  has  practiced  this  operation,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  case.  It  is  time  the  thing  was  settled 
one  way  or  the  other.  Let  us  obtain  a  legal  decision 
from  the  highest  courts.  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggests  that 
the  farmers  of  the  State  make  up  a  purse  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  this  test  case  up  to  the  highest 
courts.  If  every  New  York  farmer,  who  has  cut  the 
horns  off  his  cattle,  would  contribute  25  cents  or  even 
a  dime,  we  could  easily  raise  a  fund  large  enough  to 
settle  the  matter  for  good.  Come,  farmers,  where 
are  you  ?  *  # 

It  is  surprising  ho  w  the  consumption  of  commodities 
increases  with  a  decrease  in  prices.  For  instance,  when 
sugar  was  selling  at  seven  cents  per  pound,  the  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  country  was  25  pounds  a  year  for 
each  person.  When  the  price  fell  to  five  cents,  the 
consumption  rose  to  an  average  of  60  pounds  per  capita. 
In  1891-2  the  total  product  of  the  world  was  6,285,000 
tons,  of  which  3,490,000  were  from  beets.  A  process 
for  converting  the  beet  juice  into  sugar  has  recently 
been  invented  in  Germany  by  which  it  is  estimated 
that  that  kind  of  sugar  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  that 
will  enable  the  dealers  to  sell  it  at  less  than  four  cents 
per  pound.  Should  this  come  into  general  use  and 
the  price  fall  as  anticipated,  what  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  would  be  used  throughout  the  world!  The  prospect 
that  the  bounty  on  home-raised  sugar  will  be  repealed 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress  is  having  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  the  enterprise  of  rais’ing  beets  for 
sugar-making  purposes  in  the  United  States.  The 
cane  sugar  makers  of  Louisiana  are  also  greatly  per¬ 
turbed,  and  declare  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  bounty, 
without  restoring  the  tariff  on  foreign  sugar,  would 
certainly  ruin  their  business.  They  intend  to  invite 
the  cooperation  of  other  sugar  producers  in  agitating 
the  subject  and  propose  to  hold  a  series  of  conventions 
for  that  purpose.  *  * 

At  last  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  is  without  a  rival 
worth  mentioning  in  this  country,  having  just  absorbed 
the  Manhattan  Oil  Company,  which  was  started  in  1890 
avowedly  as  a  rival  of  the  great  octopus.  The  mil¬ 
lionaire  manipulators  of  the  Manhattan  had  previously 
sold  out  to  the  Standard  the  Lima  Oil  Company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  and  thereby  secured 
about  double  the  amount  of  their  original  invest¬ 
ments.  Then,  after  an  interval,  the  Standard  having 
refused  to  sell  oil  to  the  Chicago  Gas  Company,  the 
latter  being  thus  forced  to  use  coal  at  largely  in¬ 
creased  expense,  invited  the  enterprising  ex-managers 
of  the  Lima  to  join  it  in  organizing  a  fresh  rival.  The 
latter  built  immense  refineries  in  Ohio  and  soon  be¬ 
came  a  dangerous  competitor.  It  forced  the  Standard 
to  raise  the  price  of  Ohio  oil  to  producers  from  15  to 
48  cents  by  making  advances  itself,  and  made  heavy 
contracts  to  deliver  oil  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  old  monopoly  soon  realized  that  it  would  pay  bet¬ 
ter  to  secure  control  of  its  rival,  even  at  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price,  than  to  compete  with  it,  as  having  once 
absorbed  it,  it  could  readily  wring  from  producers 
and  consumers  the  whole  cost  of  the  “  deal.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  made  overtures  to  the  Manhattan  some  time 
ago,  and  the  other  day  assumed  the  absolute  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  $15,000,000  worth  of  property,  the  original 
stockholders  having,  it  is  asserted,  again  doubled  the 
amount  of  their  investments.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
country  rejoiced  at  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the 


Standard  Oil  Trust  under  pressure  of  hostile  legisla¬ 
tion  and  wrathful  public  execrations.  At  the  time 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  declared  the  shrewd  man¬ 
agers  of  an  enterprise  which  realized  such  enormous 
profits  would  never  abandon  such  possibilities  of 
untold  wealth ;  that  they  would  merely  change  the 
title  of  the  concern  to  a  name  less  obnoxious  to  the 
laws  and  less  odious  to  the  people,  and  the  truth  of 
our  assertion  has  since  been  amply  demonstrated. 
To  day  the  old  monopoly,  under  the  old  management, 
is  stronger,  wealthier  and  more  powerful  than  ever. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

When  the  good  wife  and  her  husband  still  are  honestly  In  love. 

After  all  their  tiffs  and  troubles,  they  are  surely  “  hand  In  glove. 

That’s  exactly  as  It  should  be,  but  I  don’t  quite  understand— 

Is  the  wife  the  glove,  or  does  she  represent  the  working  hand  ? 

’Tlsthe  glove  protects  the  fingers  from  the  brulseor  heat  or  cold, 

Yet  the  hand  directs  the  glove,  sir,  or  It  never  could  take  hold. 

Should  the  wife  play  glove  forever  and  protectherhusband  shand? 

That  would  spoil  the  toughest  leather  that  the  tanner  ever  tanned. 

Shall  she  play  glove  till  the  graveyard  swallows  up  her  care  and  pain 

That  her  well  protected  husband  may  then  glove  himself  again? 

Should  the  man  plav  hand  forever  and  provide  all  motive  power 

Till  his  fingers  ache  and  stiffen  as  they  must  some  fatal  hour? 

Let  them  rather  take  turns  playing  hand  and  glove— yes,  yes,  that’s  It, 

With  a  love  and  kindly  patience  that  will  make  a  perfect  fit; 

For  It  makes  small  odds,  I  reckon,  whether  glove  is  on  the  hand 

Or  the  hand  Is  In  the  glove,  sir.  If  the  work  Is  wisely  planned. 

A  scrub  cow  Is  a  milk  weed. 

What  do  you  do  for  a  cannibal  sow? 

Any  “  contrary  ”  cattle  In  your  barn  this  spring? 

There  Is  too  much  inhuman  nature  In  the  world. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  worth  Its  salt  on  poor  soil. 

What’s  the  objection  to  clover  for  a  subsoil  plow  ? 

Sun  burnt  hay  Is  poor  stuff  with  which  to  stuff  cows. 

Celery  will  pay  better  than  frogs  on  that  swamp  of  yours. 

The  well-kept  dog  Is  the  connecting  link  of  a  good  stout  chain. 

What  reception  have  you  planned  for  fruit  thieves  this  summer  ? 

There  Is  a  place  In  every  dairy  for  the  scrub.  It  Is  on  the  milk  cans ! 

There  Is  a  howling  need  of  reform  In  the  New  York  State  methods 
of  assessing  property! 

What  do  you  think  of  a  business  that  would  run  out  of  a  State 
rather  than  give  an  honest  list  of  Its  property  ! 

Shame  on  the  man  who  will  buy  an  old  horse  and  put  It  with  a 
younger  animal  to  “  get  the  work  out  of  the  old  plug.’’ 

With  the  sublimate  solution  underground  and  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  above,  potato  scab  and  blight  will  have  anything  but  a  picnic. 

Why  does  a  sensible  man  draw  the  “  color  line  ”  at  Black  Mexican 
sweet  corn?  It  Is  the  best  In  quality.  Does  a  man  taste  with  his 
eyes  ? 

IN  the  wine-growing  districts  of  France  grape  seeds  are  used  to 
fatten  chickens.  The  mill-stone  In  a  chick’s  stomach  can  grind  the 
seed  Into  feed. 

Mr.  Van  Loon,  page  331,  scores  another  point  for  the  corn  crop. 
What  a  ridiculously  small  cost  for  seed  as  compared  with  that 
for  other  crops! 

It’s  a  good  thing  to  hear  a  man  say,  “My  wife  would  never  let  me 
do  that  !  ”  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  It  would  be  something  he  would 
be  ashamed  of  afterwards. 

A  good  way  to  test  the  value  of  the  gravity  us.  the  separator  method 
of  creaming  milk  Is  to  feed  a  calf  on  sklm-mllk  from  each  lot  and  see 
which  gets  most  fat  out  of  It. 

Mr.  Sage,  page  330,  gives  us  a  new  Idea  In  the  milk  business.  This 
Is  to  sell  milk  in  the  cow  by  renting  out  healthy  animals  to  towns¬ 
people.  This  remark  is  a  sage  one  In  a  double  sense. 

The  premium  mean  man  sells  eggs.  He  said  In  delivering  a  dozen 
recently;  “  That  big  one  must  be  a  double-yolked  egg— that’s  equal 
to  two."  He  gave  11  eggs,  or  a  tinker’s  dozen.  The  big  one  had  a 
single  yolk  in  It  • 

“I  pay  23  cents  for  a  half  peck  of  potatoes.”  said  a  city  man 
recently.  “  We  have  to  buy  in  small  quantities  because  we  have  no 
good  place  to  store  them!”  Thousands  of  people  buy  in  the  same  way 
Compare  that  price  with  what  the  middlemen  pay  you! 

If  dry  Paris-green  or  hellebore  can  be  used  successfully  In  place  of 
the  water  mixture,  there  will  be  a  great  saving  in  lugging,  as  our 
friend  says  on  page  332.  Look  out  for  your  nose  though  when  walk¬ 
ing  In  the  midst  of  that  dry  poison.  Better  keep  your  nostrils  well 
smeared  with  vaseline. 

Milk  Is  heavier  than  water  The  fat  Is  lighter  than  water,  but  the 
other  solids  are  heavier.  Thus  partly  skimmed  milk  Is  heavier  than 
rich  milk  to  which  water  has  been  added.  For  example,  take  two 
samples  of  milk  each  testing  four  per  cent  of  fat.  Skim  one  so  that 
two  per  cent  only  is  left  and  add  water  to  the  other  so  that  it  tests 
only  two  per  cent.  The  skimmed  milk  would  be  heavier. 

To  carry  out  the  analogy  between  the  growth  of  a  man  and  a  cab¬ 
bage  head  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gregory  on  page  332,  suppose  a  man  who 
thinks  he  knows  It  all.  Just  as  he  Is  bragging  about  his  knowledge 
somebody  upsets  all  his  arguments,  just  as  when  the  cabbage  Is  com¬ 
ing  to  a  head  somebody  wrenches  out  the  toots.  Wouldn’t  the  man 
have  to  start  In  and  grow  a  little  In  order  to  keep  up  his  reputation? 

They  tell  of  a  Yankee  In  England  who  saw  a  stagecoach  offering 
accommodations  for  first,  second  and  third-class  passengers.  He  won 
dered  how  they  divided  them  up  until  they  came  to  a  hill.  Then  he 
found  that  the  first-class  folks  sat  still,  the  seconds  got  out  and 
walked,  and  the  thirds  got  behind  and  pushed.  In  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  stage  coach,  my  friend,  don’t  be  a  third-class  passenger  and 
help  push  somebody  else. 

One  singular  thing  about  the  use  of  night-soil  as  a  manure  Is  that 
most  people  have  an  exaggerated  Idea  of  Its  value.  When  used  In 
large  quantities  on  quick-growing  vegetables  It  often  stimulates  a 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth  and  hence  the  gardener  considers  It  far 
more  valuable  than  stable  manure.  The  nlght-soll  Is  a  one-sided 
manure  with  three  times  as  much  available  nitrogen  as  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  It  Is  strong  therefore  In  the  sense  that  nitrate  of 
soda  is  strong,  giving  far  more  nitrogen  than  anything  else.  This 
explains  why  It  Is  greatly  praised  when  first  used,  but  discarded  by 
those  who  use  It  alone  for  several  successive  years. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  has  been  extremely  niggardly  In 
appropriating  only  $50,000  to  set  up  Governor  Tillman  as  chief  saloon¬ 
keeper  of  the  Palmetto  State.  Besides  laying  In  large  supplies  of 
liquors  of  all  sorts,  he  has  to  provide  the  dispensaries  with  necessary 
bottles,  glasses,  jugs  and  bar  fixtures,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  has  already  gone  for  these  purposes.  Of  course,  there’s  little 
doubt  that  he  can,  like  other  liquor  dealers,  buy  most  of  his  liquor 
stock  on  credit,  but  this  is  hardly  creditable  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor  of  a  proud  State,  and  then  the  next  legislature  may  be 
opposed  to  the  system  and  cause  vexatious  delays  In  the  way  of 
appropriations  to  meet.outstanding  bills 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  development  of  great  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises  has  almost  ceased  to  attract 
general  attention  so  common  has  it  become.  The 
most  of  these  have  been  creatures  of  gradual  and 
sometimes  even  of  slow  growth,  starting  often  from 
very  humble  beginnings.  Some  of  the  extensive  meat 
packing  firms  had  their  origin  in  a  single  small 
wagon.  By  shrewd  and  economical  management,  and 
often  by  unscrupulous  combination  they  have  acquired 
enormous  wealth  and  resistless  power  in  their  depart¬ 
ment  of  trade.  To  such  an  exact  science,  and  with 
such  economy  are  their  operations  conducted  that 
the  saving  of  what  in  small  concerns  would  be 
waste  products  returns  them  a  handsome  profit. 
But  their  latest  projected  enterprise  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  their 
capabilities.  One  of  the  products  of  a  great  slaughter¬ 
ing  business  is  hides.  Three  of  the  great  Chicago 
firms,  Armour,  Swift  and  Morris,  produce  about 
4  000,000  annually,  and  control  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  native  stock.  They  own  about  4,000  acres  of  land 
at  Tolleston,  Ind.,  only  a  short  distance  from  Chicago, 
and  thither  they  contemplated,  at  one  time,  moving 
their  slaughtering  business.  Now  they  propose  to 
erect  on  the  land  tanneries  with  a  capacity  of  tanning 
90  per  cent  cf  the  hides  produced  in  the  country.  The 
Calumet  River  by  a  little  dredging  can  be  converted 
into  a  harbor  large  enough  for  any  lake  vessels.  The 
railroads  have  made  propositions  to  lay  tracks  across 
the  property.  j  j  j 

Immense  quantities  of  bark  are  within  easy  reach  in 
the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  which,  while 
not  so  strong  as  that  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
is  still  excellent  for  the  purpose.  The  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  too,  has  an  unlimited  amount  of  bark,  which, 
though  practically  excluded  from  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  on  account  of  the  cost  of  freight  for  such  a  dis¬ 
tance,  may  yet  be  made  available  through  a  process  of 
condensation  of  the  extracts.  The  newly  discovered 
canaigre,  of  Arizona,  may  furnish  its  supply  of  tannin. 
Representatives  of  the  packers  are  said  to  have  been 
securing  hemlock  lands  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
for  some  weeks,  and  while,  as  usual,  these  people 
don’t  herald  their  intentions  abroad  with  a  brass 
band,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  all  their 
negotiations  and  still  keep  their  secret.  It  is  said  that 
a  hide  works  up  into  68  percent  of  leather,  and,  as  the 
expense  of  handling  these  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  the  venture  will  mean  cheaper  leather  or 
still  larger  returns  to  the  packers.  But  the  packers 
haven’t  planned  to  stop  at  tanning  the  leather.  Manu¬ 
factories  of  boots  and  shoes,  harness,  and  other  leather 
goods  are  projected,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  allied 
industries  will  follow.  The  plans  are  not  yet  com¬ 
plete,  and  much  of  this  is  simply  projected  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  but  the  possibilities  of  such  an  aggregation 
of  capital  and  industry  are  somewhat  startling  to  con¬ 
template.  It  will  be  able  to  control  not  only  the  price 
of  all  the  hides  produced  by  others,  but  also  that  of 
leather  and  all  the  manufactures  therefrom.  It  sug¬ 
gests  a  sort  of  concentrated  cooperation. 

X  t  X 

“  The  Scott  Seed  Company,  Toronto,  Canada,”  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  monstrous  scale  in  practicing  on  the  public 
an  old  swindle  under  a  new  form.  From  the  safe 
ground  of  the  Dominion  it  is  flooding  the  United 
States  with  circulars  and  advertisements  offering 
“free  trips  ”  to  the  “  World’s  Fair”  on  terms  which 
must  be  almost  irresistible  to  the  gullible  gudgeons  to 
be  found  in  every  neighborhood.  It  asks  the  readers 
of  its  advertisements  to  make  up  as  many  words  as 
possible  out  of  the  letters  in  the  words  “  World’s 
Fair.”  To  the  first  person  in  each  section  who  will 
send  in  to  it  70  words  the  bogus  concern  offers  a  free 
trip  to  the  World's  Fair  and  return,  paying  all  the 
outlays,  including  railroad  fare,  hotel  bills  and  $50  in 
cash  for  incidental  expenses.  It  also  offers  a  free 
trip  and  return,  with  $25  for  incidentals,  to  the  first 
person  who  sends  in  60  words,  and  a  free  trip  without 
a  cash  accompaniment  to  the  first  sending  in  55  words. 
Moreover,  to  the  first  sending  50  words  it  will  give — it 
says — $50  in  cash,  $25  to  the  first  sending  40  words  and 
$10  to  each  of  the  first  five  sending  35  words,  and  $5  to 
each  of  the  first  10  sending  30.  With  each  list  of  words 
must  be  forwarded  15  two  cent  stamps  for  a  packet  of 
flower  seeds.  For  a  month  it  will  give  special  prizes 
to  the  first  four  persons  in  each  locality  who  will  send 
20  words  made  from  the  above  letters. 

X  X  X 

Among  the  promised  prizes  are  cash  donations,  dia¬ 
mond  bracelets,  silver  services,  solid-gold  rings,  French 
china  services,  etc.  !  etc.  !  !  etc.  !  !  !  Those  who  have 
already  sent  in  lists  of  names  with  30  cents  in  stamps 
are  now  receiving  circulars  declaring  that  they  are 
among  the  fortunate  few  entitled  to  the  “  free  trip” 
with  accompanying  largesses,  or  to  some  of  the  other 
valuable  prizes,  Inclosed  ig  also  a  list  of  flower  seeds 


and  a  “Certificate  of  Reward”  with  places  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  lucky  competitors,  and  a 
request  for  $2.75  for  the  expense  of  “  boxing,  delivery 
and  guaranteeing  safe  delivery.”  With  the  30  cents 
in  postage  stamps  already  sent,  the  dupe  who  for¬ 
wards  the  $2.75  will  have  paid  $3.05  for  an  empty 
promise  of  a  “free  trip”  to  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
other  bewildering  allurements.  Of  course,  the  con¬ 
cern  is  a  barefaced  swindle,  as  anybody  gifted  with 
even  a  modicum  of  common  sense  should  know  ;  still, 
according  to  a  multitude  of  reports  from  a  dozen 
States  in  the  Union,  the  number  of  dupes  who  fool¬ 
ishly  sent  on  their  cash  must  be  high  among  the  thou¬ 
sands.  The  career  of  this  concern  under  its  present 
name  is  likely  to  be  short-lived,  but  it  will  probably 
resume  operations  under  another  name  in  some  other 
place,  or,  if  it  should  not,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  imitators,  who  in  turn  will  find  a  host  of  gudgeons 
ready  to  jump  at  their  bait. 

X  X  X 

In  Europe  a  drought  of  almost  unprecedented  length 
and  severity  is  causing  general  alarm  and  much  suf¬ 
fering  and  loss,  especially  to  farmers.  For  over  two 
months  no  rain  has  fallen  in  Paris  or  London  except 
a  single  slight  shower.  In  England  there  is  no  record 
of  so  long  a  drought,  nor  has  there  been  one  like  it  in 
France  since  1733  In  both  countries  and,  to  a  some¬ 
what  less  extent  in  Germany  and  Austria,  there  is  a 
genuine  famine  of  green  vegetables  and  prices  have 
advanced  from  50  to  100  per  cent  above  the  normal 
figures  During  last  week  disastrous  forest  fires  which 
have  destroyed  many  villages  have  devastated  wide 
areas  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Grass  has  withered 
and  there  is  no  spring  pasturage  for  stock.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  March  and  April  was  like  that  customary 
in  May  and  June,  and  crops  were  put  in  some  weeks 
earlier  than  usual;  but  owing  to  the  parched  condition 
of  the  soil,  the  seed  has  either  entirely  failed  to  ger¬ 
minate  or  made  but  a  feeble  growth  which  promises 
but  poor  crops.  Water  is  becoming  scarce,  not  only 
for  stock  but  for  human  use,  and  the  drying  up  of 
ponds  and  watercourses  is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  country.  In  the  chief  cities 
bulletins  of  showers  in  distant  places  excite  as  much 
interest  as  those  announcing  the  progress  of  battles 
during  our  late  “  unpleasantness.” 

X  t  X 

There  is  nothing  like  printer’s  ink  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  information — good  or  bad.  As  a  rule  the  biggest 
stories  have  the  biggest  advertising.  The  following 
note  has  been  sent  us  by  at  least  a  dozen  people  who 
ask  if  there  is  “anything  in  it”  : 

Some  wonderful  results  have  been  obtained  In  potato  culture  by  a 
gentleman  farmer,  a  distinguished  ohemlst,  near  Nantes,  France,  who 
selected  the  best  seed  and  soaked  It  for  24  hours  in  a  mixture  of  water 
25  gallons,  sulphate  of  ammonia  six  pounds  and  saltpeter  six  pounds; 
and  then  drained  It,  allowing  It  to  stand  for  24  hours  longer.  Then 
he  planted  It  In  land  well  manured  and  deeply  plowed  or  dug,  and 
obtained  a  yield  of  42  tons  per  acre. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  this  story  was  started  by 
the  British  Consul  at  Nantes,  France.  “  Wonderful 
results  !”  We  should  say  so  !  A  yield  of  1,400  bushels 
per  acre  from  six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
six  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  indeed  wonderful.  We 
wrote  for  information  to  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co  ,  of 
Paris,  thinking  the  grain  of  truth  in  such  a  story 
might  be  valuable.  Here  is  the  answer  : 

We  beg  to  say  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  experiment  referred 
to,  nor  could  we  gain  any  Information  about  it  from  other  parties 
here  who  are  specially  well  posted  about  anything  done  towards  the 
Improvement  of  the  culture  of  potatoes. 

Replies  from  other  French  agriculturists  are  in  the 
same  tenor.  So  much  for  the  ending  of  another  “big 
story.”  t  t  % 

Who  can  tell  where  cream  of  tartar  comes  from  ? 
A  year  ago  the  wine  makers  of  California  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  for  them  information 
from  foreign  countries  as  to  the  manufacture  of  this 
product.  No.  150  of  the  Consular  Reports  contains  the 
information  sent  in  by  our  foreign  consuls.  Most  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  comes  from  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain  and  other  grape-growing  countries.  It  is  a 
product  of  wine  making.  After  the  wine  has  stood  in 
casks  or  vats  for  a  time  a  hard,  white  precipitate 
forms  on  the  staves.  This  is  the  impure  cream  of 
tartar.  It  is  scraped  off  and  purified  by  dissolving  it 
in  hot  water  and  then  the  pure  cream  of  tartar  is 
precipitated.  This  is  all  there  is  to  the  manufacture 
of  this  necessary  article,  and  it  will  open  a  new  field 
for  California  industry.  At  present  this  country 
draws  its  supply  chiefly  from  France.  There  is  a 
tariff  on  the  raw  goods,  while  the  crude  stuff  or 
“argols”  is  admitted  free.  Thus  the  manufacturers  of 
baking  powders  get  all  the  benefit  of  this  tariff.  It 
will  have  to  be  revised  if  California  wine  makers  are 
to  be  benefited. 

X  X  X 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
your  friend’s  name  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  copy. 


FROM  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

[SrECIAI,  EDITORTAI,  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Chicago,  May  2. — May  1  has  come  and  gone  and  the 
great  Columbian  Exposition  is  formally  opened.  The 
first  query  which  should  be  asked  persons  contem¬ 
plating  a  visit  to  the  exposition  at  this  time  is,  “  Can 
you  swim  ?”  If  a  negative  answer  is  given,  they  had 
better  stay  at  home.  Chicago  is  no  fit  place  at  present 
for  any  one,  unless  web-footed.  It  has  rained  every 
day  since  I  have  been  here,  and,  though  my  eyes  were 
gladdened  this  morning  at  6  o’clock  by  a  glimpse  of 
the  sun,  long  before  noon  the  skies  were  clouded  over, 
and  at  this  writing — 1  p.  m. — it  looks  as  if  the  rain 
would  be  on  us  in  a  minute.  The  streets  are  muddy, 
the  fair  grounds  are  muddy,  and  so  was  my  coffee  this 
morning,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion.  Life  in  such 
a  climate  is  a  bore,  and  everybody  is  what  Mantalini 
threatened  to  become,  “a  demnition,  moist,  unpleasant 
body.” 

However,  we  are  comforted  by  the  assurance  of 
weatherwise  people  that  we  shall  have  pleasanter 
skies  ere  long.  Chicago  people  cannot  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  weather,  and  they  pre  entitled  to 
our  sympathies  for  being  obliged  to  do  so  much  in  such 
a  pluvial  period.  They  are  working  manfully  and 
deserve  due  credit  therefor. 

The  fair  is  officially  declared  “  open,”  but  let  none 
of  our  readers  be  deceived.  Don’t  dream  of  visiting  it 
before  the  middle  of  June.  There  is  not  a  department 
that  is  ready  Many  of  the  buildings  are  not  com¬ 
pleted.  At  this  date  not  one-tenth  of  the  exhibits  are 
in  shape  to  be  seen,  and  no  amount  of  industry  will 
work  the  miracle  of  getting  them  ready  before  June  1. 
There  are  whole  trains  of  loaded  freight  cars  filled 
with  exhibits,  and  goods  that  come  by  express  are 
from  two  to  five  days  in  being  delivered  after  they 
have  reached  Chicago.  Every  day’s  work  on  the 
grounds  makes  the  delivery  easier,  and  in  a  week  or 
so  this  particular  rush  will  be  over.  So  don’t  come  to 
Chicago  yet  awhile. 

I  registered  at  the  Tremont  House  about  April  27. 
A  smallish  room  was  assigned  me  on  the  fourth  story. 
It  had  a  washstand  and  bureau,  and  one  chair,  no 
closet  and  not  even  a  nail  to  hang  clothes  on. 

“  What  is  the  charge  for  this  room?”  I  deferen¬ 
tially  inquired  of  the  gentleman  behind  the  counter. 
“  Three  dollars  per  day  until  Monday  morning,  May 
1;  after  that  date  it  will  be  $5  per  day.” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  said,  “  on  Sunday  I  will  move.”  I 
did,  and  I  must  confess,  I  am  as  yet  undecided  as  to 
whether  I  did  well,  or  ill.  Make  no  mistake:  Chicago 
hotels  are  going  to  bleed  the  public  as  deeply  as  the 
dear  public  will  stand.  Rooms  may  be  had  in  private 
houses,  if  one  has  time  to  look  them  up,  for  $1  per 
day,  and  there  are  numerous  small  hotels  near  the 
grounds  where  a  similar  rate  prevails,  but  they  are 
not  pleasant  or  comfortable. 

Things  will  be  better  later  in  the  season  and  l  in¬ 
cline  to  the  opinion  that  rooms  will  be  cheaper.  Tbere 
will  be  a  break  in  the  railway  prices,  too,  before  long 
and  tickets  will  be  sold  at  half  the  present  rates — un¬ 
less  we  are  all  very  much  mistaken.  So  I  advise  all 
readers  of  The  Rurai.  to  take  their  time. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  much  about  the  fair  in 
this  letter — it  is  in  too  inchoate  a  condition.  The 
buildings  are  very  beautiful  and  so  large  are  they,  so 
wonderful,  that  no  pen  and  ink  description  can  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  them.  The  situation  is  charm¬ 
ing,  or  would  be  if  Lake  Michigan  would  not  persist 
in  sendirg  so  much  aqueous  vapor  ashore.  The  island 
is  charming  and  the  lagoon  between  it  and  the  main¬ 
land  is  very  picturesque.  The  sea-gulls  are  skimming 
its  surface  in  great  multitudes  and  domestic  water 
fowls  are  paddling  over  its  bosom  in  flocks.  The 
bridges  which  span  it  are  very  artistic — it  is  all  very 
lovely. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  very  good.  The 
fair  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  runs  trains  from  the 
foot  of  Van  Buren  Street  to  the  grounds  in  about  15 
minutes — fare  10  cents — and  the  elevated  road  brings 
passengers  directly  into  the  inclosure. 

So  far.  New  York  State  shows  the  largest  number 
of  varieties  of  apples,  which  have  been  kept  for  this 
purpose.  They  have  about  100 — no  other  State  has 
yet  exceeded  half  that  number,  though  many  show 
wonderfully  beautiful  exhibits  of  fruit  in  glass,  kept 
by  antiseptic  solutions.  I  shall  speak  of  them  more 
in  detail  later.  Meanwhile,  I  repeat  the  caution  : 
“  Don’t  come  here  before  June  1”  and  June  15  would 
be  better.  e.  g.  f. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  flrst  year  we  used  our  silo  we  put  the  corn  In  whole,  but  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  next  year  we  bought  a  Ross 
cutter  and  carrier,  and  the  results  have  since  been  most  satisfactory 
We  would  not  have  It  put  In  whole  again,  if  It  cost  double  what  It  now 
does  to  cut  It.  The  cutterls  made  by  the  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  O 

We  have  had  domestic  animals  treated  by  Moore  Brothers,  veterin¬ 
arians,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  In  the 
treatment  of  a  valuable  young  mare  for  sore  eyes  they  evinced  especial 
skill.  It  Is  always  best  to  have  a  skillful  veterinarian  treat  valuable 
ailing  animals.  Treatment  can  often  be  done  by  mall  If  a  careful 
description  of  the  trouble  Is  given,  and  Moore  Brothers  have  had  a 
large  experience  In  this  line  of  practice. 

The  awards  In  connection  with  a  Government  trial  of  harvest¬ 
ing  machinery,  which  took  place  In  Denmark  last  season,  are  just 
announced,  and  the  Johnston  harvester  machines  received  the  first 
prizes,  and  carried  off  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  to  any  n.achlne. 
The  steel  binder,  wrought  Iron  harvester  and  Continental  reaper  w  ere 
placed  In  the  field  against  their  competitors,  and  won  the  highest 
prizes.  The  golden  medal  Is  the  second  one  ever  given  there  by  the 
Government  and  we  are  Informed  will  be  presented  by  the  King  of 
Denmark.  This  Is  a  victory  crowned  with  more  than  the  usual 
honors  of  such  occasions 


SPECIAL  WORLD’S  FAIR  COMMITTEES. 

SOME  OF  THEIB  HINDRANCES. 

AVING  worked  for  some  weeks  past  upon  one  of 
the  World’s  Fair  committees  for  woman’s  work, 
the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  see  very  clearly  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  and 
fair  exhibit. 

One’s  constant  impulse  is  to  exclaim  :  “  Alas,  that 

it  should  be  the  first ;  alas,  that  it  should  be  the  last 
(in  our  generation)  Columbian  Exposition  !  ”  For, 
utterly  without  experience  in  the  special  work  which 
they  have  been  called  to  do,  doubtless  every  commit¬ 
tee  has  made  mistakes — some  of  them  vital  ones.  Yet, 
with  no  prospect  of  another  similar  opportunity  be¬ 
fore  them,  woman’s  work  must  suffer  from  these  mis¬ 
takes,  while  the  committees  can  have  no  chance  to 
profit  by  the  experience,  and  thus  do  better  work  in 
the  future. 

One  thing  which  may  work  mo6t  unfairly  in  the 
comparison  of  what  different  States  have  done  and 
can  do  seems  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  things  : 
the  different  sizes  of  the  States,  and  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  committees  have  taken  up  their  work, 
must  have  a  great  influence  on  the  resultant  showing. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  differ  so  greatly  in  size 
that  they  may  illustrate  the  differences  which  size 
alone  may  make  in  the  showing  of  any  of  the  States. 
Near  neighbors  as  they  are,  and  both  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  great  literary  center,  New  York  city, 
the  coTparison  will  be  reasonably  fair,  and,  as  the 
writer  knows  a  very  little  about  the  fountain  heads  of 
the  work  in  these  two  States,  they  may  be  used  here 
for  purposes  af  comparison. 

It  lies  directly  on  the  surface  so  that  any  one  may 
see,  that  the  State  of  New  York,  having  so  large  an 
area,  must  have  an  immense  advantage  over  “  little 
Jersey,”  simply  from  the  fact  that  she  has  so  large  a 
field  from  which  to  draw.  In  literary  work  'she  has 
an  especial  advantage  through  having  within  her  own 
borders  the  city  which,  in  spite  of  Boston’s  ancient 
prestige  and  present  somewhat  arrogant  claims,  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  literary  center 
of  our  country.  One  great  difference  that  must  appear 
between  the  exhibits  of  the  two  States  in  literary 
ways  may  be  seen  very  readily  from  the  lines  of  dis¬ 
crimination  laid  down.  A  general  rule  as  to  quality 
is  a  prime  necessity  for  deciding  what  work  can  be 
accepted.  New  York,  I  believe,  decided  to  accept  only 
the  work  of  professional  writers — those  who  make  a 
business  of  writing,  and  who  receive  payment  for 
their  work.  New  Jersey  began  her  work  upon  the 
same  lines,  but  soon  found  that  the  disinclination  of 
many  of  her  professionals  to  “  bother”  with  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  close  connection  of  many  of  them  with 
the  Empire  State,  would  compress  her  available  wcrk 
into  very  &mall  compass.  She  therefore  broadened 
her  lines  to  take  in  all  “creditable”  work,  whether 
professional  or  amateur.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
mean  that  the  general  grade  of  the  work  of  her  women, 
as  exhibited,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  high  as  that  of  those 
States  which  have  been  able  to  insist  on  using  only 
the  published  work  of  trained  workers. 

Our  English  cousins  have  sometimes  claimed  for 
England  that  she  can  count  by  hundreds  her  men  and 
women  of  culture  who,  did  they  but  choose,  could  put 
forth  work  equal  to  that  which  any  of  her  famous  lit¬ 
erary  professionals  are  showing.  This  is  a  safe  claim, 
since  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
prove  it.  More  modestly,  possibly  more  truthfully, 
we  may  say  that  there  may,  no  doubt,  be  occasional 
amateurs  in  literature  in  every  State  in  our  land  who 
can  do  as  good  work  as  our  professionals  are  doing  ; 
but  the  general  rule  is  that  training  counts  more  than 
all  else.  “  Genius  is  work’ — work  persisted  in  through 
many  years  of  sun  and  shade,  through  discouragement 
and  encouragement. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  sub¬ 
committees  may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of 
one  of  New  Jersey’s  county  committees.  A  certain 
town  named  four  women  on  this  committee,  mainly 
to  act  as  collectors  of  the  literary  work  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Two  of  them  refused  to  serve  on  account  of 
their  having  been  born  in  New  York  State  and  of 
having  already  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  New  York 
women.  Their  refusal  was  ignored,  and,  after  much 
urging  one  of  them  met  with  a  portion  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

“  But,  my  dear  madam,”  said  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  considering  the  plea  above  noted,  “sup¬ 
pose  that  every  one  born  out  of  our  State  should  in¬ 
sist  upon  going  with  her  native  State.  Nearby  New 
Jersey,  at  least,  is  but  a  lodging  place  for  cosmopol¬ 
itan  New  York  ;  we  should  get  no  one.  New  Jersey 
certainly  has  a  right  to  those  who  now  dwell  within 


her  borders ;  no  other  distinction  is  feasible.  Will 
New  Jersey’s  daughters  scattered  throughout  the 
Union  come  home  to  her  to  make  their  exhibit? 
Manifestly  it  is  impracticable.  I  myself,  your  chair¬ 
man,  was  born  in  New  York,  yet  I  feel  that  to  New 
Jersey  justly  belong  my  services.” 

This  logic  was  obviously  unanswerable,  and  it  was 
found  upon  inquiry  that  not  only  the  two  from  the 
central  committee,  but  every  lady  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  above  mentioned  town  were  natives  of 
New  York  State.  This,  of  course,  was  purely  acci¬ 
dental,  yet  it  illustrates  the  point  well.  And  this 
little  difficulty  in  the  make-up  of  the  committee  hin¬ 
dered  its  work  inordinately,  for  when  the  question 
was  finally  settled,  so  brief  was  the  time  left  for  col¬ 
lecting  manuscripts,  old  and  new,  that  many  refused 
to  make  an  effort  to  do  anything. 

The  work  of  one  of  New  York’s  committees  was 
hampered  to  some  extent  by  the  unfortunate  wording 
of  the  circulars  sent  out.  This  circular  asked  for  a 
list  of  those  published  articles  which  the  writer  re¬ 
ceiving  it  considered  her  best,  and  requested  that  she 
sign  her  name  to  each  article..  To  sign  the  name  to 
each  article  when  a  mere  list  was  furnished  being  im¬ 
possible,  further  correspondence  became  necessary  in 
order  to  find  out  just  what  the  committee  desired. 
And  again  precious  time  was  lost,  and  some  grew  dis¬ 
couraged  and  neglected  to  send  work. 

But  some  committees  encountered  yet  another  snag. 
In  those  States  where  amateur  work  was  accepted, 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  securing  manuscripts. 
But  among  those  professional  workers  who  had  long 
passed  the  point  where  it  could  give  them  either 
pleasure  or  pride  to  see  their  names  in  print,  yet  who 
had  not  written  books,  a  discouraging  apathy  was 
manifest.  Why  should  they  take  the  trouble,  they 
argued,  to  contribute  to  a  “  scrap  book”  which  doubt¬ 
less  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  thronging  sight¬ 
seers  would  even  know  was  on  exhibition  ? 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  path  even  of  minor 
committees  on  woman’s  work  has  not  been  rose- 
strewn.  Yet  we  may  hope,  for  the  sake  of  this, 
woman’s  opportunity,  that  the  work  has  been  done 
with  some  degree  of  credit  in  every  State. 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


EVAPORATED  VEGETABLES. 

O  we  realize  the  possibilities  of  our  evaporators? 
All  fruits  are  now  so  perfectly  evaporated,  that 
we  are  almost  fain  to  say  they  excel  even  the  fresh 
fruits  themselves,  and  by  the  free  use  of  the  evapora¬ 
tor,  we  can  have  the  kindly  help  of  our  kitchen  garden 
also  the  whole  year  around. 

In  evaporating  vegetables  take  them  when  in  their 
prime,  for  as  they  are  when  evaporated,  so  they  will 
be  when  served  at  table. 

Sweet  corn  is  the  most  extensively  and  success¬ 
fully  evaporated  of  all  vegetables.  The  process  con¬ 
sists  of  cutting  the  corn  from  the  cob  when  just 
right  for  eating  green,  subjecting  it  to  the  bleaching 
process,  then  spreading  it  on  the  racks,  and  putting 
it  into  the  evaporator;  it  will  require  about  three 
hours  to  complete  the  drying,  and  then  it  is  ready  for 
use  when  wanted.  Pack  in  strong  paper  bags,  then 
there  will  be  no  danger  from  flies  or  moths. 

When  wanted  for  cooking  cover  the  desired  quantity 
liberally  with  water,  to  soak  overnight;  it  will  then 
look  like  fresh,  green  corn.  About  an  hour  before 
dinner  set  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  let  it  heat 
slowly  until  boiling  ;  season  like  fresh  corn. 

Winter  squashes  are  also  evaporated  and  when  pre¬ 
pared  for  table  can  hardly  be  told  from  those  just 
taken  from  the  vines.  Let  them  be  cut  in  slices, 
peeled  and  seeded,  then  place  them  on  the  sieve  or 
rack,  (do  not  bleach)  and  put  them  into  the  evapora¬ 
tor.  When  dry,  they  will  keep  indefinitely,  if  stored 
in  paper  sacks,  tied  securely.  When  wanted,  soak 
overnight,  or  boil  in  plenty  of  water;  when  soft,  drain, 
mash  and  season,  the  same  as  when  fresh. 

Pumpkins  may  be  evaporated  and  are  very  nice.  Cut 
into  slices,  peel  and  remove  the  seeds,  then  evaporate. 
Whrn  wanted  for  use,  cook  thoroughly,  press  through 
a  colander,  and  use  the  same  as  fresh  pumpkins.  They 
are  equally  good.  Evaporated  pumpkins  are  prepared 
for  market  by  grinding  them  into  meal  and  putting 
this  meal  up  in  packages. 

Peas  being  good  evaporated,  let  me  nave  a  goodly 
quantity  of  these  luscious  vegetables  Just  when  they 
are  of  the  right  size,  gather  them  and  evaporate.  They 
should  be  placed  upon  the  rack  as  soon  as  shelled,  for 
they  soon  lose  their  natural  sweetness  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  To  cook  them,  cover  with  water,  soak  until 
expanded  to  the  full  size,  then  boil  until  tender,  sea¬ 
soning  as  preferred. 


Beans,  when  just  ripe  enough  for  shelled  beans, 
shelled  and  dried  in  evaporators,  are  very  nice.  Cook 
he  same  as  any  beans. 

Tomatoes  are  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the  skins 
on.  Cook  in  the  same  condition  ;  and  when  soft,  pass 
through  a  colander  to  remove  skinsand  aU  hard  pieces. 
Season  as  desired. _  N.  m.  h. 

DOWN  CELLAR. 

HAT,  sweep  your  cellar  with  lime  ?  Well,  I 
never,  Mrs  Grey !  ”  and  the  bright  eyes  of 
the  little  woman  rounded  with  astrnishment  and 
shone  like  stars  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  cellar. 

“  Yes,”  returned  the  lady  addressed,  “  I  try  to  make 
it  a  rule  to  sweep  my  cellar  thoroughly  (under  the 
benches  and  all,  you  know)  with  dry  lime  once  a 
week,  at  least,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
It  prevents  dampness  and  keeps  it  sweet,  we  think.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  the  first  speaker,  “some  one  told 
me  lime  was  good  to  prevent  damp  walls  in  the  cellar, 
so,  after  I  bad  finished  housecleaning  this  spring,  Jack 
whitewashed  the  side  walls  thoroughly  for  me  one 
rainy  day,  and  I  thought  my  cellar  was  going  to  be  so 
nice;  but  in  a  little  while  the  walls  were  all  mildewed, 
and  even  pink-streaked,  and  the  floor  so  wet  and 
sticky,  oh  !  I  had  kept  it  so  well  aired,  too.” 

“  How  did  you  air  it  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Grey. 

“  Why,  I  kept  the  back  window  open  all  the  time, 
and  even  opened  the  door  some  days,  but  that  let  the 
flies  in.  They  came  in  the  window,  too,  but  I  put  net¬ 
ting  over  it.  Your  cellar  hasn’t  a  place  open  to-day 
for  air,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  yet  it  is  so  dry  and 
nice  that  it  will  give  me  the  shivers  to  go  down  into 
my  dreadful  den  again.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  manage  my  airing,  if  you  like.” 

“  Oh,  please,”  (and  the  little  woman’s  eyes  were 
even  more  eloquent  that  her  words.) 

“  I  first  see  that  when  the  windows  and  doors  are 
shut  my  cellar  is  comparatively  air-tight ;  then  I  never 
open  it  for  air  until  the  cool  of  the  night  comes  on,  so 
that  when  I  open  the  windows  a  cooler  air  comes  in 
than  the  cellar  air  itself.  If  it’s  a  hot  night,  I  even 
wait  until  morning,  and  then  open  and  air  for  a  little, 
taking  care  to  close  the  windows  and  doors  before 
the  sun  begins  to  heat  the  outside  air,  but  on  really 
cool,  windy  days  I  give  my  cellar  all  the  air  that  will 
come  in.  I  do  not  know,”  she  added,  “  that  I  can  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  open  the  cellar  at  night  at  all  during  the 
muggy  heat  we  shall  have  now  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months  ;  for,  let  the  evening  be  really  cool,  it  often 
turns  close  again  in  the  night.  “  You  see,”  she  added 
smilingly,  “  I  have  watched  this  way  of  doing  with  my 
cellar  for  three  years  and - ” 

“  I  know,”  interrupted  the  other,  “  what  is  so  easy 
for  you  now  is  going  to  be  a  task  for  me  ;  but  it  will 
be  better  than  not  trying  at  all,  and  can  I  come  to  you 
if  I  forget  ?  ” 

“  Surely  you  may,  and  you  had  better  get  a  quantity 
of  new,  hard  lime  at  once,  (say  a  half  hushel)  and  put 
it  in  your  attic  to  air- slake  ;  it  will  do  so  very  soon.” 
Her  listener  drew  a  long  breath. 

“  I  am  going  to  try  your  way,”  she  said,  “but  my 
cellar  has  so  many  places  for  the  air  to  get  in.” 

“  Yes  ;  so  did  mine  until  Henry  gave  it  a  rainy  day 
all  to  itself  for  repairs.” 

“  That  is  it ;  Jack  is  so  busy  and  so  tired,  I  haven’t 
the  heart  to  ask  him  to  do  repairs  at  night.  I’ll  have  to 
seize  on  a  rainy  day.  But  I’ll  tell  him  all  about  it  at 
dinner  to-day  so  as  to  get  him  ready.  I’m  so  glad  I 
went  down  cellar  with  you,  Mrs.  Grey.” 

EMILY  H.  STEEDMAN. 


About  the  Competition. — Some  of  those  whose  young 
people  have  been  writing  the  competition  articles  may 
wonder  that  no  conditions  were  made  as  to  age.  It 
may  be  thought  not  quite  fair  that  the  work  of  the 
younger  ones  should  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
those  who  have  attained  more  nearly  to  maturity  and 
thoughtfulness.  But  experience  leads  us  to  say  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  handle  a  competition  with 
absolute  fairness  to  all  who  may  wish  to  enter  If  the 
decision  is  made  according  to  merit,  considering  the 
age  of  the  writer,  the  temptation  to  falsify  is  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  competitors;  as  is  also  the  case  if  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  ask  help  from  older  friends.  The  fact  that 
all  were  left  free  to  ask  help  if  they  wished,  made  the 
competition  reasonably  fair  to  all,  and  we  may  say 
that  there  was  a  purpose  in  this;  a  hope  that  our 
young  people  might  be  led  to  consider  ideas  that  had 
never  before  come  to  them,  and  that  thus  this  compe¬ 
tition  might  influence  their  lives  for  good  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  In  two  weeks  we  hope  to  have  in 
shape  to  publish,  the  best  “  Eldest  Daughter  ”  articles. 
The  others  the  following  week. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  lor  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clang  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

To  Freshen  Pork. — One  writer  says 
that  pouring1  boiling  water  over  fried 
pork  either  smoked  or  pickled,  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  freshen  it  than  to  soak  it  be¬ 
fore  it  is  cooked. 

Glycerine  Suppositories. —  These  are 
very  nice  for  constipated  babies.  They 
can  be  cut  as  small  as  is  wished,  and  do 
not  disarrange  the  stomach  as  medicines 
often  do.  a  w.  t. 

Descendants  of  Columbus  In  New  York.— 
The  Duke  de  Veragua  with  his  Duchess, 
and  the  Hon.  Maria  del  Pilar  Colon  arein 
New  York  en  route  for  Chicago.  A  com¬ 
mon  wonder  is  what  Columbus  would  say 
if  he  could  see  us  now.  The  nearest  we 
shall  be  able  to  come  to  it  is,  perhaps,  in 
what  these,  the  only  living  representa¬ 
tives  of  his  family,  may  say.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Duke  said  that  every  one  in  New 
York  “  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry;”  also  that 
he  had  heard  of  Chicago!  New  York  sere¬ 
nades  and  dines  the  ducal  party. 

Worth  Trying. — Every  year,  without 
exception,  striped  bugs  have  come  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  squash,  melon  and  cucumber 
vines  soon  after  they  have  been  out  of 
the  ground,  causing  the  loss  of  the  early- 
planted  ones,  and  sometimes  the  entire 
season’s  crop.  In  1891  we  expected  this 
annual  visitation,  but  not  a  pest  was  seen 
or  a  leaf  eaten  by  them,  while  nearby 
neighbors’  hills  were  all  destroyed.  In 
1892  our  experience  was  the  same,  as  w-as 
also  that  of  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
gardens.  The  only  reason  we  can  give 
for  our  complete  freedom  from  the  bugs 
is,  perhaps,  that  phosphate  was  put  in 
the  hills  ;  this  was  covered  with  earth, 
the  seeds  put  on  and  covered.  l. 

Handkerchiefs  for  Children.— Six  cent 
light  print  is  torn  into  handkerchiefs  for 
the  little  ones’  every-day  use  ;  sometimes 
I  put  on  a  wide  binding  of  turkey  red 
instead  of  a  hem.  Soaking  them  in  salt 
water  before  washing  when  they  are  used 
for  a  cold  in  the  head,  makes  washing 
easier.  belle  farmer. 

[We  suggest  that  the  next  time  our 
correspondent  has  a  serious  cold  in  the 
head,  she  use  these  kerchiefs  made  ready 
for  the  children  ;  one  trial  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  No  one  suffering  the  real  misery 
induced  by  this  simple  but  common  ail¬ 
ment  should  be  condemned  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  torture  of  using  a  cotton  handker¬ 
chief  on  the  raw  surfaces. — Ed  ] 

Grilled  Steak  With  Epicurean  Butter.— 
According  to  Webster,  to  “grill”  is  to 
broil  on  a  grate  or  gridiron.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  grill , 
never  to  broil,  the  steak.  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  is  thus  definite  as  to  one 
method  of  service  :  Cut  a  steak  an  inch 
thick  from  the  sirloin,  brush  it  over  on 
both  sides  with  warmed  butter,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  grill  from  15 
to  20  minutes.  When  sufficiently  cooked, 
lay  the  steak  on  a  very  hot  dish,  place 
under  and  over  it  some  dainty  little  pats 
of  epicurean  butter,  surround  it  with  a 
border  of  smoking  hot  potato  croquettes 
and  serve  at  once.  To  make  the  epi¬ 
curean  butter,  put  about  two  ounces  of 
perfectly  fresh  butter  on  a  plate  and 
work  into  it  thoroughly  and  patiently, 
with  the  point  of  a  ktrfe,  a  rather  high 
seasoning  of  Cayenne,  mushroom  pow¬ 
der,  mixed  herb  powder,  lemon  juice  and 


Perfect 

ought  to 
mean  glow¬ 
ing  health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and  robust 
health  in  the 
years  to 
come.  When  we  see  in  children 
tendencies  to  weakness,  we  know 
they  are  missing  the  life  of  food 
taken.  This  loss  is  overcome  by 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  with  Hypophos- 
phites,  a  fat-food  that  builds  up 
appetite  and  produces  flesh  at  a 
rate  that  appears  magical. 

Almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne.  X.  V.  All  druggists. 


minced  parsley,  with  a  pinch  of  salt ; 
then  set  the  butter  in  a  cold  place,  and 
when  quite  firm  stamp  it  out  in  tiny 
shapes  and  use. 

Equal  Favors. — Occasionally  we  read  of 
legislators  and  others  discussing  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  road  making,  some  proposing  that 
the  States  should  appropriate  money  to 
make  good  wagon  roads ;  others  that  the 
general  government  should  build  a  mac¬ 
adam  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf.  No 
doubt  that  would  be  a  grand  thing  for 
the  nation  ;  but  would  it  not  be  grander 
and  more  conducive  to  the  general  weal 
for  our  government  to  give  every  section 
an  equal  opportunity  ?  Are  there  not 
all  over  our  country  farmers  who  would 
gladly  employ  thpir  teams  in  improving 
the  roads  alongside  of  their  farms,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  season  when  there  is  no  work 
for  them  on  the  farms,  if  the  owners  could 
receive  enough  from  outside  to  pay  and 
board  men  to  work  with  the  teams  ?  m. 

Lucy  Larcom. — Another  sweet  singer 
has  laid  down  her  earthly  harp.  In  the 
death  of  Lucy  Larcom  the  world  loses  a 
spirit  ever  loyal  to  the  true,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  the  good.  No  woman  who  is 
familiar  with  her  sweet  verse  ;  none  who 
has  with  her  rambled  through  the  or¬ 
chards  and  by-ways  of  her  New  England 
girlhood,  but  will  feel  that  she  has  lost 
a  dear  personal  friend.  C^ose  to  the 
heart  of  the  world  Miss  Larcom  sang  her 
sweet  strains ;  and  the  world  has  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor  the  whilom  mill  opera¬ 
tive.  To  have  lived  the  life  of  a  factory 
girl,  of  a  school-teacher,  of  an  idyllic 
poet;  to  have  studied  the  problem  of  self- 
support  from  the  imperative  side,  were 
of  themselves  a  liberal  education.  And 
the  world  loved  her  all  the  more,  per¬ 
haps,  because  of  what  she  had  been  :  be¬ 
cause  she  had  felt  the  struggles,  and 
had  lived  the  life  of  the  toiler. 

Kartoffel  Suppe. — The  Tribune  avers 
that  the  famous  kartoffel- suppe  of  the 
Germans  is  an  excellent  thin  soup, 
though  it  is  often  made  with  stock  in 
place  of  water.  Boil  a  handful  of 
chopped  chives  in  half  a  pint  of  water 
for  10  minutes ;  add  a  quart  of  milk  to 
the  mixture.  When  it  boils  have  six 
large  potatoes,  well  mashed,  with  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a  scant 
tablespoonful  of  salt  ready  in  a  colander, 
and  pour  about  half  the  soup  mixture 
over  them.  Press  the  potatoes  through 
the  colander  with  the  liquid  and  add  the 
puree  to  the  remainder  of  milk  and 
water  oiji  the  stove.  Bring  the  soup  to 
the  boiling  point,  stirring  it  continually. 
Beat  two  eggs  with  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  milk  ;  add  a  tablespoon  ful 
of  the  hot  soup,  which  must  now  be 
drawn  to  the  back  part  of  the  fire,  where 
it  will  not  boil.  Stir  in  the  beaten  eggs 
and  milk  very  carefully,  stirring  the 
soup  all  the  time  to  prevent  their  curd¬ 
ling.  Pour  the  soup  in  the  tureen  as 
soon  as  the  eggs  are  added,  and  serve. 

Pleasure  by  Handfuls.— Twigs  of  lilacs, 
with  the  budding-joint  buried  in  good 
earth  and  carefully  watered,  twigs  gladiy 
given  by  all  owners,  hardly  ever  fail  to 
grow,  says  the  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazar, 
speaking  of  hardy  things  There  are, 
too,  the  monthly  and  the  Japanese 
honeysuckles,  to  be  bought  for  25  cents 
apiece,  growing  rapidly,  covering  walls 
and  fences,  and  usually  blooming  the 
first  season,  their  delicious  odor  making 
summer  evenings  an  ecstacy.  A  root  of 
syringa,  planted  with  three  minutes’ 
labor  and  a  shilling’s  expense,  will  in 
time  make  the  garden-place  a  bridal 
bower.  The  veigela,  a  little  later 
blushing  from  root  to  tip ;  the  azalea, 
brought  home  from  the  swamp  and  set 
in  a  damp  spot  for  July’s  flowering;  the 
hollyhocks,  splendid  in  silken  sheen;  the 
hardy  hydrangea,  with  its  white  clusters 
turcing  to  rose  to  make  the  eye  glad  in 
August;  the  witch-hazel,  hanging  out  its 
yellow  curls  when  the  frost  comes — all 
these  grow  and  bloom  without  asking 
anything  of  you  but  permission,  and  cost 
you  no  care,  no  back-breaking  and  no 
disappointment.  And  they  will  afford 
you,  with  their  thick-flowering  sprays 
and  branches,  far  more  chance  of  giving 
pleasure  by  large  handfuls. 

The  Making  of  a  Countess.— New  York 
has  been  all  agog  for  a  week  or  two  over 
the  transformation  of  one  of  its  society 
girls  into  the  Countess  Craven.  It  was 
a  Grace  Church  affair,  to  which  only  the 
400  were  invited,  while  the  3,500  who 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething,  It  is  the  Best.—  Adm. 


Baby  Health 


stand  just  in  the  next  lower  social 
stratum,  were  kept  off  the  walks  by  a 
cordon  of  police.  Nothing  newer  or 
better  than  the  Lohengrin  march  could 
be  invented  in  the  way  of  music,  but  the 
prie-dieu  on  which  the  bride  and  groom 
knelt  was  of  Scotch  heather.  White  satin 
gown  with  high  corsage,  tulle  veil  and 
tulle-draped  sleeves,  orange  blossoms 
for  a  coronet,  a  long  train,  no  jewels, 
and  a  bouquet  of  white  orchids  and 
orange  blossoms ;  these  distinguished 
the  17-year-old  bride.  The  imids  wore 
ivory  white  satin  (“not  imported,  but 
just  made  up  here  !”)  with  wide  brim¬ 
med  Leghorn  hats,  trimmed  with  white 
ostrich  plumes,  and  carried  white  lilacs. 
The  splendor  of  the  gowning  of  the 
bride’s  mother  “  was  the  subject  of 
audible  remark.”  The  ushers  did  not 
precede  the  party  up  the  aisle,  as  has 
been  customary,  but  stood  at  the  middle 
of  it,  on  either  side.  Thus  did  the  400  at 
their  smartest  wedding. 

Some  Other  Details. — At  the  reception 
at  the  house,  the  bridesmaids  and  the 
ushers  stood  near  the  earl  and  countess 
as  they  received  congratulations.  There 
was  a  real  wedding  cake  “  a  seven-story 
affair,”  it  was  said,  and  every  guest 
might  eat  a  piece;  but  might  not  carry 
away  a  box  of  it,  because  this  last  is 
not  “  English.”  The  wedding  presents 
were  displayed  only  on  the  day  before 
the  wedding  to  the  brides’  attendants 
and  intimate  friends.  The  1  raveling 
dress  was  of  grey  crepon,  trimmed  with 
grey  velvet,  and  hat  with  plumes  and 
ribbons  of  the  same  shade.  It  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  an  aristocratic  club-man, 
whose  mother  and  sister  had  “somehow” 
missed  their  invitation  (possibly  being 
Nos.  402  and  403),  offered  another  who 
would  not  use  his  cards  of  admittance 
$15  for  them.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
comment  has  touched  not  so  much  upon 
the  fact  of  the  offer  itself,  as  that  the 
occasion  of  it  should  be  the  marriage  of 
a  daughter  of  a  family  who  have  risen 
from  obscurity,  almost  within  10  years. 
It  took  four  or  five  years  of  magnificent 
dinners  and  balls  to  acquire  the  hyphen, 
and  to  capture  the  Astors.  “  The  rise 
of  the  Bradley- Martins  ”  has  been  the 
theme  of  the  day,  for  strange  to  say, 
even  the  400  never  forget  that  there  hat 
been  a  “Rise.” 


lr  you  name  Thi  R.  N.-Y.  to  oar  advertisers  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Your  Family 

should  be 
provided  with  the 
well-known  emergency 
medicine, 

AYERS 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

The  best  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs. 
Prompt  to  act, 

Sure  to  Cure 


•Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills* 

enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever 
he  wishes.  They  cause  the  food  toas- 
si  ini  late  and  nourish  the  body,  give  ^ 
HP  appetite  and  develop  flesh.  Price,  25 
cents.  Exact  size  shown  in  border. 
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1854.— Established  39  Years— 1893. 

The  Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard 

HALLADAY  GEARED, 
U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL  and 

Gem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  tlie 

BEST  made:. 

Also  Pumps, Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

113  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


MADE  For  25  years,  but 
too  busy  to  push  it — 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil ;  25c, 

and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Cara 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


-  FOSTITE  - 

PREVENTS 

Mildew  and  Black  Rot 

—  ON  — 

GRAPES,  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Book  sent  on  application  to 
C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  3  Coeutles  Slip,  New  York. 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE, 

The  Seventh  Year’s 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
grape  more  than  sus¬ 
tains  all  that  has  been 
said  of  It  In  the  past. 
The  most  desirable 
hardy  outdoor  early 
grape  known.  Send  for 
free  circular  giving  full 
information.  Address 
8TEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Use 
any  Fork  or  Slings.  Bell  direct. 

FOWLHH  A  FABBINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falla,  N.  Y 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  Cat  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


RAILROAD,  Kurin,  Onr.len,  CEMETERY 
/ N.  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  FENCING 


FENCING 

.WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


>m*<L  MeJILLLKN  WOVKN  WIRE  PEN!  V  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILU 


Give  and  Take 


Is  the  motto  of  the  Colled  Spring  Fence.  It  gives 
to  contraction  what  It  takes  from  expansion.  It 
gives  unruly  stock  as  good  as  It  gets,  it  gives  barb 
wire  notice  to  quit,  and  takes  the  lead  of  the  oppo- 
rltlon.  It  gives  odds  to  all  competitors  and  takes 
sweepstakes  every  time. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walkervllle,  Ontario. 


WALL  PAPERS 

The  most  complete  set  of  samples  and  instructions 
flow  to  paper  sont  FREE  for  8  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  tne  U.  8. 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing’ 
CHAS.  Sl.JI.  U  I  I.LL.N,  <>1 1  &  616 So.t’OUi  8L  Phliu. 


ADVERTISING  BATES 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press .  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
-eaders  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
jarThey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.. 25  “ 

yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  *• 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ad®.,”  per 

line  leaded . 75  “ 

Vo  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  SI 
for  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

OTA BSOLUTHLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY  gf 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexloo . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
32.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  an  1  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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“  MOVED." — DELAYS. 

We  are  in  our  new  quarters  at  last 
after  a  week’s  hard  work  at  “  moving.’ 
Some  of  our  correspondence  has  been 
neglected  in  consequence,  but  now,  with 
more  facilities  and  plenty  of  elbow  room, 
we  shall  Foon  catch  up.  The  editor  tells 
of  the  removal  on  another  page,  in  his 
inimitable  way.  Better  read  his  account ! 


THE  $2,000  CASH  AND  THE  “SPECIALS.” 

May  1  has  come  aDd  the  prize  compe¬ 
tition  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  has 
closed.  At  this  writing  (May  2)  the  count 
is  going  on,  and  we  hope  by  the  time  of 
the  next  issue  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
result  in  full. 


THE  INDEX  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.  FOR  1892. 

Although  several  times  announced, 
some  of  our  readers  seem  to  have  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  we  printed  the  index 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  separately,  and  that  we 
send  it  gratis  to  all  applicant  subscribers. 
We  adopted  this  course  in  order  to  save 
the  space  in  the  paper. 


BIN  DEBS  FOR  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

In  connection  with  the  index,  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  we  supply  a  neat  binder,  in 
strong,  stiff  material,  for  holding  the 
current  issuesof  the  paper.  This  preserves 
the  papers  from  week  to  week  in  goo'l 
condition,  and  saves  them  from  loss. 
Price  75  cents,  prepaid. 


Who  Owns  a  Mailed  Letter? 

This  Is  a  question  frequently  asked,  and  one 
which  is  sometimes  very  Important.  The  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Courts  likewise,  agree,  we 
believe,  that  a  letter  Is  the  property  of  the  writer 
until  It  is  delivered  Into  the  hands  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  it  Is  addressed.  The  writer  can, 
therefore,  get  It  back  at  any  time  before  flna 
delivery,  by  proving  his  Identity  to  the  Post  Office 
people. 

In  a  rpcent  Interview  with  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pai.en 
the  discoverers  and  sole  dispensers  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  they  stated  that  though  they  had  for  23 
years  received  dally  a  very  large  number  of  letters, 
they  could  recall  but  very  few  fault-finding  ones  In 
the  whole  period. 

When  It  Is  considered  that  this  remedy  Is  most 
largely  used  In  the  treatment  of  Chronic  cases— 
Consumption  Catarrh.  Asthma,  Rheumatism,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Nervous  Prostration,  etc  ,  at  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  own  home,  the  statement  becomes  all  the 
more  remarkable,  and  speaks  In  unmistakable 
terms  of  the  standing  and  success  of  these  spe¬ 
cialists. 

They  further  affirm  that  a  pattent  Is  very  rarely 
lost  sight  of:  that  they  generally  become  friends, 
coming  back  as  need  prompts  In  later  years, 
and  sending  others  to  secure  the  relief  that  they 
themselves  have  received.  The  following  Illus¬ 
trates  this: 

Centre  MomcnES,  T,.  T.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14, 1891. 

“Drs.  Starkey  A  Pai.en:— It  Is  a  long  time 
since  I  wrote  you,  but  I  think  more  of  the  C.  O. 
to-day  than  ever.  I  have  never  been  without  It 
In  the  house  and  cannot  do  without  It.  I  have 
not  Inhaled  the  C.  O.  for  a  Rng  time.  I  had  the 
Grip  and  It.  left  me  very  weak;  I  tried  Cod  Diver 
Oil  and  other  medicines,  but  nothing  gnve  me 
strength  until  I  commenced  the  C.  O.  It  gives  me 
more  strencth  and  is  a  surer  cure  for  Dyspepsia 
than  anv  medicine  ever  made.  I  wish  everybody 
would  try  it  for  themselves 

Mrs.  Joshua  F.  Penny. 

Every  sufferer  from  111  health  Is  Invited  to  write 
us.  Consultation  free.  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen.  1529 
Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  and  Toronto.  Ont.— Adv. 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 
To  Acquire  Knowledge ,  Ask  Questions 

Entomology  for  Beginners  -  What  is  a  good 
work  on  entomology  foTl  a  beginner  to  study?  a.b  m. 

Ans  —Entomology  for  Beginners  bv  Packard.  $1.75 
by  mall  from  this  office.  Is  perhaps  as  good  as  any. 

Smoking  Eggs.— Last  year  the  public  was  In¬ 
formed  that  some  one  had  discovered  a  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  eggs  fresh  a  long  time  by  smoking  them  with 
something  Where  can  the  material  used  be  pur¬ 
chased  ?  <5.  B.  B. 

Ans  —We  don  t  know.  If  any  such  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery  is  of  any  practical  use,  it  will  become  known, 
and  will  be  advertised:  the  public  won’t  be  under 
the  necessity  of  hunting  for  It  with  a  dark  lantern. 

Growing  Cucumbers  for  Pickles  —We  win 
have  an  article  on  this  subject  a  little  later.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  planted  before  July  1. 

Garden  Marker— What  is  the  plan  of  a  good 
adjustable  garden  marker,  with  spaces  from  6  to  18 
inches  ?  A.  e.  s. 

Ans. — Get  a  good  tough  piece  of  wood,  perhaps 
two  Inches  square  for  the  head. ^Fasten  to  this  a 


couple  of  handles  of  sufficient  length  to  draw  the 
marker  by  easily.  Into  the  bead  place  pieces  a  few 
Inches  long,  either  movable  as  different  spaces  are 
required,  or  stationary  on  opposite  sides;  for  In¬ 
stance,  make  the  spaces  on  one  side  six  Inches,  on 
the  other  nine  inches.  Then  any  width  rows  can  be 
made  which  are  multiples  of  these  distances.  By 
skipping  every  other  row,  l?-lnch  spaces  can  be 
made  by  one  side  or  18  by  the  other,  etc.  These, 
of  course,  are  only  general  directions.  The  style  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  maker. 

EVAPORATING  Horse  Radish.— How  can  I  evap¬ 
orate  horse  radish  so  that  It  can  he  bottled  as  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa  ,  bottle  It?  I  bottle  It 
for  sale  as  usually  put  up.  but  it  loses  Its  strength, 
while  Heinz's  evaporated  horse  radish  does  not. 

Fremont,  Neb.  H-  B-  8- 

ANS.— We  cannot  tell:  can  any  of  our  readers?  The 
methods  of  these  large  operators  are  not  public  prop¬ 
erty,  and.  even  if  they  were,  no  farmer  could  afford 
the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  them  out.  There 
may  be  other  methods  of  doing  the  work  required  by 
our  correspondent,  or  there  may  be  a  chance  to  learn 
one  by  those  wishing  to  experiment  In  that  direction. 

Sage  Growing.— Is  there  ary  money  In  growing 
sage  at  50  to  60  cents  per  pound  dried?  If  so,  give 
me  some  pointers  on  growing  the  same.  What  Is  a 
fair  yield?  H.  b.  s 

Fremont.  Neb. 

Ans.— We  do  not  know  what  a  fair  yield  is,  never 
having  taken  any  account  of  the  yield  from  the  small 
patch  In  our  garden  which  furnished  the  family 
supply.  We  would  be  Inclined  to  believe,  however, 
from  the  amount  secured  that  It  would  pay  at  that 

price  If  the  land  and  labor  were  not  too  high-priced. 
After  It  is  once  established,  it  will  last  for  many 
years  if  kept  clear  of  weeds  Fee  “Pin  Money,’1  on 
page  307  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  seeds  may  be  obtained 
of  almost  any  seedsman. 

Soil  Analysts.— About  what  is  the  cost  of  having 
a  small  package  of  soil  analyzed,  and  where  can  I 
have  It  done?  j.  r.  A. 

Oregon. 

Ans  — Send  It  to  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station 
at  Corvallis,  or,  better,  write  them  for  directions  as 
to  procuring  and  sending  samples  for  analysis.  They 
are  supposed  to  do  such  work  free  for  the  farmers  of 
the  State.  They  are  your  servants,  use  them  to  help 
you  to  better  farming. 

Heaves  in  a  Horse.— What  Is  a  remedy  for  this 
trouble?  h. L-  H. 

Buckley,  Wash. 

aw  — We  don  t  believe  that  a  genuine  case  of 
heaves  of  long  standing  can  he  cured  or  at  least.  It 
Is  done  so  seldom  as  to  make  it  practically  Im¬ 
practicable.  Proper  caie  In  feeding  and  handling 
mav  do  much  to  relieve  the  attacks  In  young 
animals.  If  thev  are  otherwise  thriving  and  healthy. 
Medicines  have  more  effect  In  hiding  the  symptoms 
than  In  curing  the  disease  Proper  feeding  Is  of 
great  benefit.  Never  feed  any  thing  that  is  the  least 
bit  dustv.  Cut  feed  well  sprinkled  with  water  and 
ground  feed  are  excellent  Do  not  overfeed,  espec¬ 
ially  with  bulky  food.  Water  frequently.  Give  at 
least  a  ha'f  pall  of  water  before  feeding.  Never 
overwork,  and  avoid  long,  heavy  pulls  without  rest. 
Exerc'se  moderately  every  day  when  not  at  work 
Do  net  expose  to  storms  more  than  possible.  Cover 
up  well  when  left  standing  in  cold  weather.  Keen 
the  bowels  easy  by  the  use  of  green  foods,  carrots, 
etc.  ATI  these  are  helpful,  and  will  go  far  toward 
mitigating  the  complaint. 

Cement  Walks— What  Is  a  formula  for  making 
a  durable  walk  of  concrete,  cement,  or  anvth’ng 
else?  P.  i-a  T. 

ANS —Prepare  the  foundation  bv  excavating  and 
filling  In  several  Inches  deen  with  small  stones  Put 
In  a  drain  under  the  stones  If  the  character  of  the 
soil  requires  it  Th“re  are  several  methods  of 
making  these  walks:  the  following  Is  highly  recom¬ 
mended:  Cover  the  stones  with  sand  or  gravel, 
neat  coal  or  gas  tar  very  hot  and  quickly  mix  In  all 
the  coarse  gravel  it  will  contain.  Cover  the  walk 
two  or  three  ’nches  deep  with  the  mixture,  and  then 
roll.  Then  put  on  a  mixture  of  fine  tar  and  gravel 
Ui  Inch  thick  and  again  roll  Then  coyer  the  surface 
with  hot  tar,  spreading  it  evenly  with  a  broom,  cov¬ 
er!  n  r  th's  with  a  coat  of  fine  sand.  It  will  grow 
harder  with  age  The  smell  that  arlees  from  this 
walk  does  not  commend  It,  but  this  Is  said  to  soon 
pass  awav. 

Commission  Merchants.— Who  is  a  good  com¬ 
mission  merchant  to  whom  I  can  ship  asparagus, 
ontons  and  Irish  potatoes? 

Ans.— We  recommend  those  advertising  In  The  R. 
N.-Y  .  but  guarantee  no  one.  Always  write  to  any 
one  to  whom  you  contemplate  shipping,  beforehand, 
and  learn  what  the  prospects  are  and  what  is  wanted. 
It  won’t  do  you  any  harm  to  refer  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
as  commission  merchants  are  anxious  to  please  our 
friends. 

Canning  Factories.— What  firm  would  put  up  a 
canning  factory  here?  w.  b.  h. 

Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Ans.— Write  to  the  D.  G.  Trench  Co..  Chicago.  Ill., 
who  can  probably  put  you  In  the  way  of  parties  who 
would  engage  In  this  business 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentlor 


The  Rural. 


Nerve 

-  Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


50c. 

|«r box. 

•  for  W.50. 


Send  for 

descriptive 
pamphlet. 

Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont, 


Your  Painter 

ready^nixed  paints,  the  ingredients  of  which  he  knew  nothing  about, 
of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  shade  of  color  with  white  lead.  This  w 
f  e  avoided  by  the  use  of  National  Lead  Company’s 

Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 


has  often  wasted  time  and 
material  in  trying  to  obtain 
a  shade  of  color,  and  has 
even  resorted  to  the  use  of 
because 
waste  can 

Company’ 


These  tints  are  a  combination  of  perfectly  pure  colors  put  up  in  small  cans 
and  prepared  so  that  one  pound  will  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  to  the  shade  shown  on  the  can.  By  this  means,  you  will  have  the 
best  paint  in  the  world,  because  made  of  the  best  materials — 


Strictly  Pure  hite  Lead 


and  pure  colors.  Insist  on  having  one  of  the  brands  of  white  lead  that  are 
standard,  manufactured  by  the  “  Old  Dutch  ”  process,  and  known  to  be 


strictly  pure : 

“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

•‘ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 

««  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ’’  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRABIaEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“COLLIER”  (St.  Louis) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CH  AMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (N?w  York) 

These  brands  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead 
Tinting  Colors  are  for  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  lnlorma* 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK"  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  "  (New  York) 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


1  Broadway,  New  York. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
I  iiver.  Write  for  Treatise.  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  STLOUIS 

TO 

DENVER 

FOUR  TRAINS  DAILY 


Do  you  want 
i  farm 


GOOD 

sry  low,  and  t 
logue  of  desir 

FARMS 


good  lann  near 
Markets,  Schools, 
churches  and  neigh¬ 
bors?  Prices  very  low,  and  terms  easy.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalogue  of  desirable  Vermont 
Address 
V.  I.  8PEAR, 

St-ate  Secretary 
Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Braintree,  Vermont. 


fast  selling  articles.  Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick. 
Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 


*~r  RUMELY 

TRACTAON  AND  PORTABLE 

NGINES. 

Threshers  and  Horse  Power*. 

Writ*  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mail**  Tree. 

RUMELY  CO..  LA  PORTE,  IN  ft. 


A  SUGGESTION. 

Among  men  In  various  vocations  who  will  read 
this  suggestion  are  many  who  see  no  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  their  present  callings.  Many  of  these 
are  among  the  brightest  and  most  capable  persons 
in  their  several  communities.  Because  they  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  a  larger  Income,  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  helpless  way  on  very  low  salaries.  In  an¬ 
other  circle  where  they  could  use  and  improve  their 
talents,  they  could  command  two  or  three  times 
their  present  Income.  Confined  to  their  every-day 
routine  they  have  no  chance  to  mingle  with  the 
world,  and  the  opportunities  that  come  to  others 
never  come  to  them.  Adj  such  person,  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  lay  aside  all  prejudices,  may  become  prosper¬ 
ous  In  the  same  way  that  thousands  of  others  have 
succeeded,  If  they  will  write  for  “  An  Opportunity  ” 
to  T.  M.  WILLIAMS,  67  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


“Oh  !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembletb 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ” 

—Shakespeare. 


Coughs,  Colds  and  Croup 

YIELD  AT  ONCE  TO 


Dr.  Hoxsie’s 


CERTAIN 

CROUP 

CURE 


It  heals  Inflamed  lungs  and  allays  all  congestion 
of  the  glands  and  membranes  of  the  throat.  It  has 
cured  thousands  who  have  found  no  relief  In  other 
remedies. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Price,  60  cents. 

A.  P.  HOXSIE,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mfr. 


SAVE  MONEY 

fTVTTTTTVTTTTTVTTTVW  »150TOpBUggy . 975.00 

9100  Top  Buggy . 952.50 

985  Top  Buggy . 940.00 

985  Spring  Wagon... 943.50 
910  Single  Harness. . . .  95.25 
928  Team  Harness. ..914.50 

916  Texas  Saddle . 99.25 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANT. 
ED  and  shipped  anywhere  to  any. 
one  at  WHOLESALE  prices,  with  privilege  to  examine^ 
We  are  headquarters  for  Buggies,  Carts,  Phaetons, Ex. 

El  Wagons,  Harness,  Saddles,  etc.  Send  at  once  to* 
catalogue,  CASH  BUYERS*  UNION,  . 
W.  Van  BurenJSf^  B  56.  Chicago,  III* 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPEPTICS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  Its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
he  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  McALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 


laiicr  SAYS  BH*  CAKYOT  BIS  m* 
VVlrt  lOL  DO  IT  FOB  THK  BOB1DL 
(|l)Bni,l<i.00IafnT(4fiitaI9nggi 
o  I L  Sewing  Machine  j  perfect  worktaa  Jrib 
able,  finely  finiahed,  adapted  to  light  anaMaev 
work,  with  a  complete  ae  £  of  the  i  a  teat :  m  yronti 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  I 
Tear*.  Bay  direct  from  oar  factoiw .and  un  deales 
and  agents  profit.  Bend  for  CATAhWUA 

mwa.  cuau  ajl  deft  t  64  CHiueub  'Lit 


The  Latest  Novelty 

World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Playing  Cards,  consisting  of 
a  deck  of  53  cards,  viz.:  King,  Queen,  Jack  and  Spot 
cards.  On  the  face  of  each  card  Is  lithographed,  In 
seven  colors,  one  of  the  43  different  National,  Foreign 
and  8tate  buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair,  making  the 
most  beautiful  and  unique  deck  of  playing  cards 
ever  put  on  the  market— the  best  selling  novelty  yet 
produced.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  deck,  50  cts. 

FRAHM  Sc  CO., 

191  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


W1..U..U  ..J  ItMiL 
Agent*  WtnUd  Ertijwktm. 
Send  for  Circulars* 

E.  J.  KNOWLTON, 

tni  Art**.  UUfc.  - 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SU  or  II  rnnnT  lOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

.  p,  a  t.  n,  I  HU  W  !  jProdree  Ceumludon  Herekut*. 

Rejmbhnci:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


RHEUMATISM. 


To  any  person 
suffering  with 
RHEUMATISM 
In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge.  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  as  It  has  In  my  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PAKKHUB8T,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  MaBS. 


n  i nun i  r  t©  any  hot  or  girl  mrr 

Uil'VI  I  W  uua.r  13  je*r»  c  f  wb-  «Ul»oci  f'jrl*  1/  I 
Dili  1  komobm  Nxcnakl  nFF 

w'w  1  W  "W  Send  thi.  •<)..  lo  A.  CL'  MTS  A  00.,  *  »**«■■ 


46WE6T  quuib*  bT.CaiCAPO.  uX.  j 


DFITTV  Organs  27  stops  922.  Pianos,  9150. 
DLAI  I  I  CatJ’g  fm.  Dan’IF.  Beatty, Waeh’ton.N.J 


A  Ml  1 1 II  Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
II  Ml  1 1  M  to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Ul  III  HI  DR.  J. STEPHENS,  Lebanon.Ohio. 


EGGS. 

8tate  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  oholce...  1594®  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 151*  $15 % 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime..  M  @15 

Duck . 17  @21 

Goose .  25  @28 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 10  @10)4 

Choice .  9  @  9)4 

Prime .  8  >4®  894 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced....  '  ~  " 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholce.. 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

1891 . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

Damson . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl .  2  75@3  00 

N.  Spy,  good  to  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Spltzenburg,  extra  fancy .  — @  — 

Good  to  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair,  small  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Greenings,  extra  fancy . .2  50@ 

Good  to  prime . 2  26@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@3  00 

Good  to  prime . 2  26@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Roxbury  Russets,  prime . 2  50@3  00 

RuBsets,  common  to  fair . 2  00@2  25 

FLORIDA  FRTJIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 3  00@5  00 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box . 3  00@3  50 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  25@2  75 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  60@2  00 

Russet,  per  box . 1  50@3  00 

Grape  fruit,  choice,  per  box . 4  00@5  00 

Strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart .  15@  18 

Charleston,  per  quart .  14@  18 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  12@  15 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  14  @  16 

Timothy . 2  00  @2  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 76  @83 

Rye . 56  @61 

Barley . —  @— 

Buokwheat . 61  @54 

Corn . 51  It  @55 

Oats . 36  “4  @48 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  95 

No.  2 .  80  @  85 

No  3 .  65  @  76 

Shipping .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed .  70  @  80 

Straw,  No.  1  rye .  66  @  70 

No.  2  rye  .  55  @  60 

Short  rye .  45  @  50 

Oat .  40  @  45 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 4  70  @5  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans . 3  00  @4  25 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  76  @3  50 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  3)4@  4% 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  @12 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9  @10 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  8  @9 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7  @8 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  3  @5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 60  00  @ — 

Poor  to  fair . 17  50  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  10  @11)4 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  each . 2  60  @7  87 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  494@  5)4 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 7  60  @8  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  14)4@  — 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb .  14  @  14)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Eastern,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Eastern . 125  @150 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  12  @  18 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  13@  — 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  36  @  60 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  clear  hens,  per  lb . 13  @  16 

Western,  young  toms,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Western,  mixed,  per  lb . 13  @14 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  broilers,  light,  fancy....  45  @  50 

Phlla.,  broilers,  average . 30  @  40 

Fowls,  clear,  Jersey,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Clear,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 14  @15 

tClear,  Ohio  and  Mloh.,  per  lb . 134@  14 

'  jWestern,  inferior .  9  @10 

[  jOld  roosters .  9)4  @  10 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  large . 23  @24 

„  .Capons,  Philadelphia,  medium . 20  @21 

Capons,  small  and  sllpB . 17  @19 

N  JCapons.  western,  mixed  weights . 16  @20 

Ducks,  Western,  per  lb  .  8  @13 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Western,  per  lb . 6  @10 

Squabs,  white,  large,  perdos .  3  50@  3  75 

Dark  and  small,  per  dox .  2  50@  2  75 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  graded  No.  1,  per  lb .  17  @  — 

Graded,  No.  2,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  fancy .  15  @  16 

Clear,  No.  1,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Clear,  No.  2,  per  lb .  12  @  12)4 

Fowls,  No.  1,  per  lb .  13  @  13)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  State,  fancy,  per  lb .  17  @  — 

Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  16  @  16 

Western,  No.  2,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Geese,  Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Western,  No.  8.  per  lb  .  —  @  10 

Capons,  Western,  No.  1  .  18  ©  20 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 5  00  @  8  00 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  00  @  2  25 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 180  @  2  00 

German,  per  sack . 175  @  2  10 

Florida,  per  bbl . 5  00  @  7  25 

Rose.  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75  ©  3  25 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  50  ©  2  75 

State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  ...,2  00  @  2  50 

Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180 lbs  ..2  00  ©  2  50 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk,  180  lbs. .  .2  00  ©  2  50 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  ..1  75  @  2  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 125  @175 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 4  60  @  5  00 

Other  8o.  Jersey,  fancy . 4  25  @  4  60 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  50  ©  4  00 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES, 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  doz  bunches. ...2  00@6  00 

Norfolk . 2  60@3  00 

North  Carolina . 2  75@3  00 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  0C@  — 

Charleston,  per  .00  bunches . 4  00@7  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  26@1  60 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  .  — ©  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  .  — @  — 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bol . 1  00@2  X) 

Charleston  . 1  50@2  50 

Savannah,  per  bbl  . 1  76@2  50 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  2  00@4  50 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  box .  — @  — 

Onions,  Connecticut,  white,  best . 2  00@4  00 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  50 

Connecticut  red,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  0G@2  25 

Orange  County,  red . 1  2>@1  50 

Bermuda,  per  crate  . 1  50@1  60 

Havana,  per  crate .  75@1  25 

Radishes,  per  00  bunches .  60@  75 

Squash,  Florida,  perorate  . 1  »5@1  50 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Turnips .  75@  80 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl .  7i@2  20 

Kale,  Baltimore,  per  bbl .  . .  ,.1(0@  — 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Peas,  per  crate .  25@1  50 

String  Beans,  per  orate . 1  00@2  50 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  bean  19,830  cans  of  milk, 
169  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  566  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  Is  2H  cents  per  quart  net 
to  the  producer.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  sur¬ 
plus  on  the  platforms  has  been  #1.37  a  can  of  40 
quarts. 


***«]  JACKSON  BROS.  tu* 

».  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORK!. 
78  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Frozen  poultry  Is  firm  and  higher. 

The  early  fruit  catches  the  price. 

Bermuda  potatoes  are  dull  at  lower  prices. 

Tnere  are  few  turkeys  In  market,  and  prices  are 
Arm. 

Kale  now  comes  from  Baltimore  almost  exclus¬ 
ively. 

Beans  are  in  large  supply  and  dull  at  slightly  lower 
prices. 

Live  fowls  are  In  light  supply,  and  prices  are 
higher. 

Eggs  are  dull  and  a  trifle  lower  under  a  decreased 
demand. 

Broilers  are  In  good  demand,  the  supply  not  equal¬ 
ing  wants. 

Domestic  potatoes  are  firm,  receipts  moderate,  and 
prices  steady. 

Florida  oranges  are  scarce,  and  the  demand  for 
good  ones  Is  Arm. 

Receipts  of  old  onions  are  light,  and  their  season 
Is  about  at  an  end. 

Florida  potatoes  vary  widely  In  quality,  and  prices 
take  an  equally  wide  range. 

Dried  fruits  of  ail  kinds  are  dull  and  prices  are 
lower  on  almost  all  Items. 

The  different  vegetables  come  from  more  Northern 
points  with  each  successive  week. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  only  moderate,  out  equal  the 
demand,  hence  the  market  Is  quiet. 

Foreign  potatoes  are  again  coming  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities,  the  market  Is  dull,  and  prices  are  lower. 

One  by  one  the  old  vegetables  drop  out  oi  signt  in 
market  and  are  replaced  or  crowded  out  by  the  new. 

Beeswax  is  quiet  at  28  cents  for  North  Carolina, 
and  26)4  to  27)4  cents  tor  other  Southern  and  West¬ 
ern. 

Tne  Butchers’  National  Protective  Association  of 
America  hold  a  convention  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  May 
23  to  27. 

Both  the  Norfolk  and  Savannah  steamers  are 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  Southern  vegetables,  straw¬ 
berries,  etc. 

A  Camden,  N.  J.,  butcher  was  recently  fined  $25  for 
selling  “  monkey  ”  veal,  some  relation,  we  suppose 
to  “  bob  ”  veal. 

Maple  sugar  Is  in  good  supply  at  eight  cents  per 
pound  In  cakes.  New  maple  syrup  In  cans  sells  for 
75  cents  per  gallon. 

The  stockmen  In  the  vicinity  of  Eden,  Concho 
County,  Tex.,  are  aoout  to  organize  a  protective  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  extermination  of  wolves  and  wild 
cats. 

Strawberries  are  In  good  supply,  but  the  demand 
continues  to  Increase,  and  prices  are  Arm.  The 
quality  Is  excellent  They  now  come  from  as  far 
north  as  Norfolk. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  decreased  materially,  but 
as  the  demand  Is  light,  the  market  is  dull  at  aoout 
former  prices.  As  Southern  small  fruits  begin  to  In¬ 
crease  In  quantity,  the  demand  for  apples  decreases. 

For  exposing  American  Ducon  as  “  Waterlord 
Dacon,  genuine  Irish’”  contrary  to  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  two  Bolton,  England,  tradesmen  were 
fined  £10  and  ordered  to  pay  five  guineas  costs  each. 

Butter  Is  a  trifle  lower  than  last  week,  but  supplies 
are  not  large,  and  trade  Is  good.  Buyers  do  not  take 
hold  of  any  quantity  as  a  drop  in  tne  market  may  be 
expected  almost  any  day,  hence  all  transactions  are 
in  small  quantities.  Larger  receipts  are  looked  for 
In  the  near  future. 

Not  only  Is  the  present  Cuban  sugar  crop  light,  but 
the  extreme  drought  has  reduced  the  prospects  for 
next  year’s  crop.  Many  planteis  are  In  financial' 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  short  crop,  not  being 
aule  to  pay  for  improved  machinery  purchased  In  the 
hope  of  increasing  their  output. 


6  @  594 
5?4@  6 
5)4@  5 >4 
494©  6 
2)4©  294 
1*@  194 
15  @— 
13)4@14 
12  @13 

9  @11 
23)4@24 
22  @22  >4 
15  @- 

10  @11 
5>4@  6)4 
6  @  6 

14  @17 
11  @15 
11  @13 
10  @10)4 


Good  Flavor 

in  blitter  secures  a 
ready  sale  and  good 
prices.  Butter  that 
is  off  flavor 


ASHTONS 

Iwl 


never 
brings  a  good  price. 
The  salt  you  use  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference.  You  cannot  have 
good  butter  without  good  salt. 


Ashton’s  Salt 


preserves  the  flavor  of  butter 
and  keeps  it  fresh  and  sweet. 
Quick  sales  and  good  prices 
follow.  Use  no  other. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Bubal  nbw-Yokkbb. 


Boyd’s  System  of  Ripening  Cream. 

No  Invention  of  late 
years  so  Important  to 
butter-makers  as  the 
lioyd  Ripening 
Cream  Vat  and  Fer¬ 
menting  Can.  They 
save  time  and  labor  In 
the  dairy.  tW  One  at 
wholesale  where  there 
Is  no  agent.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
for  clroular. 

JOHN  BOYD, 

199  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


Beware  of  Imitations.  /) 

NOTICE  .. 

AUTOGRAPH,//  Xd^LABEL 


‘  BOYD'S  ' 

'gas* 

CREAM  VAT 


«UUJ  UllCUiailU  OdlfB  Percent. 

riders  say  they  cannot  see  how 
YNa  V/Vx*  wc  can  do  it  for  the  money:  $20 
'^W/c2i\hUya  an  ®leKant  Oxford  finoly  fin. 

and  nickol  plated  Bicyclo, 
^/jwarranl«d  to  ho  first  class  simple 
///I fVY\V>y  in  construction,  strong,  durable 
<J  / 1  an<*  ftcurately  *m®d,  whl«h  makes 

instead  of  hard  tvork;  material  wo  use  is  of  the  highest  grado,  each  wheel 
guaranteed.  Write  to-dRy  for  our  illustrated  FREE  catalogue. 

DEPT- B— OXFORD  MFQ.  CO.  338  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO. 


DAIRY 


Dairy 

Farm 


LANDS  FOR  SALE 


By  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  In  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  profit  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  In  this  country  than  can  be  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  HR.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


XTh  flf  ttM  Aataauulr  Capillary  Milk  Ourditt 
an©  Ajh«r  SMcklfiet.  Price  List  ran. 

OjnliM  TICTOBJA  ORSAU  8CPA&AVOB 


Mil  IflUP  TI1DCC  COIN  SILVER,  for  Sore 
iulLMIlU  I  UDlU.  and  Obstructed  Teats,  etc. 
194  Inch,  50c.;  294  Inch,  80o.;  Improved  Instrument  lor 
Opening  Obstructed  Teats.  75c.;  Lead  Probe,  25c.— all 
postp’d,  with  Instructions.  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son,  115 
So.  11th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted 


\  gap  Is  H  P  nru  f  M  Kinds,  Water,  Gas,  Ut 

IJu  L.  B  ill  HUll  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

mW  FI  I _ Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  Slo,  Will 

■  ■  ■■  Mmpuy  you  to  send  26a.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
16°0 Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, III 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


EUREKA 

WOOD 

MILL. 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  made.  OurFour- 
Cornered,  Patent  Tu- 
bular  Steel  Tower  Is  a 
winner.  The  Strongest 
Tower  made.  Tanks  und 
Pumps  of  all  descriptions.  ‘40 
years’  experience  In  the  Wind 
Mill  business. 

SMITH  &  POMEROY, 

Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CCDCDC  SEND  FOR 

IV  b  Ei  ■  E.  l\  aj  Sample  copy  at 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  UlustratedDF  I?  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  V U I  I  LI LO 
FREE.  AMOS  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  O. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  35  @2  42 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  95  @1  97 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  60  @  — 

Foreign,  Pea . 160  @170 

Pea,  choice . 190  @196 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  65  @2  80 

White  Kidney . 2  15  @2  25 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  10  ©3  15 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  00 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  70  @1  98 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 2  30  @2  35 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  6  ©  6)4 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  5 94©  — 

Common  self  working .  6  @  5)4 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

inside  and  cover,  common .  5)4©  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Pennsylvania,  extras,  per  lb  ....29  @30 

Western,  separator,  extras . 30  @— 

Western,  first . 28  @29 

Western,  seconds . 26  @27 

Western,  third . 26  @— 

State  dairy,  hall-firkin  tubs,  extras . 29  @— 

First . 27  @28 

neconds . 26  @26)4 

Thirds . —  @ — 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 25  @26 

Seconds . 23  @24 

Thirds  . 22  @— 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 24  @25 

Seconds . 22  @23 

Thirds . 20  @22 

Western  factory,  extras . 26  @26 

Firsts . 23  @24 

Seconds . 21  @22 

Thirds . 20  @21 

Rolls . 16  @20 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  large  size,  white  ,1094@11 

Full  cream,  large  size,  colored . 10  @10)4 

Full  cream,  small  size . 10)4@1094 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  choice .  8  @  8)4 

Part  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  com.  to  good.  4  @  7)4 

Part  skims,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  prime .  6  @7 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4  @6 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @ — 

Full  skims . 1  @2 

Pennsylvania  skims .  )4@  1 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
T.  DENISON,  Publisher, Chicago 


25  GOLD  MEDALS. 

AtOH^hanal^onmetltor^omhlncdcanhoastof.  efrcsgggjsgg «Sggr-a 
No  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator  can  Show  V— ' 'ifSfflSzSzSKmSjSb 
a  record  Of  as  thorough  and  complete  jfr>  codify CABiurr'cRtorFH^  NM* 
skimming.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World  HlU  ol  9  ■ 

that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  pravi-  J  I 

metric  system,  having  absolutely  no  trace  of  fat  left  In  the  milk.  I 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per  |jp  ffijjRrf n 
cent,  which  shows  It  to  be  without  a  peer.  M 

When  run  according  to  directions  It  Is  absolutely  unapproacli- 
able  In  Its  work.  MADE  IN  4  STYLES  and  10  SIKES. 

Don't  be  Influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator, 
until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  it  carefully.  if  ™  ,u 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


If  <^5*4 

hlfcg— JI1»«T0». 


«£*  or  the  Dest  Dog  or  sneep 
power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  Information  about 
the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-miUs,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  saw  Machines  and 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Fodder-cut- 
ters,  Carriers  and  Drag  saw 
Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue.  *  < 

^Address.  JTINAKD  HAKD1R.  CobleekilL  N.  V. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY 
DIAiTOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 


make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agbnts  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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CONTRARY  CATTLE. 

A  WOMAN  FREES  HER  MIND 
PART  I. 

Two  brothers  whom  we  will  call  David 
and  John  Smith  owned  adjoining  farms. 
David  was  very  anxious  to  make  farm¬ 
ing  pay  and  one  day  in  the  fall  after  har¬ 
vest,  the  two  brothers  were  talking  over 
the  crops  and  prospects  for  the  winter,  as 
farmers  will. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  John,  how  J  intend  to 
make  some  money  this  winter,”  said 
David.  “  I  shall  sell  my  hay  and  feed 
my  cows  straw.” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  will  pay  you  very 
well,”  said  John,  and  for  awhile  they 
argued  pro  and  con.  Finally  John  said  : 

“  Well,  David,  you  feed  your  cows 
straw  this  winter  and  I’ll  feed  mine  hay, 
and  by  spring,  or  before  perhaps,  we  can 
prove  all  the  facts  in  the  case.” 

One  cold  winter  day  as  farmer  John 
was  passing  farmer  David’s  place  he 
heard  a  terrible  shouting  at  the  barn, 
and  stopped  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
He  found  farmer  David  trying  to  get  his 
cattle  out  of  the  barn  to  drink.  He  was 
lifting  and  tugging  with  all  his  strength 
at  a  cow  that  was  lying  down. 

“  What’s  the  trouble  with  your  cow  ? 
Can’t  she  get  up  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  she  can  get  up  if  she  has  a 
mind  to,  but  she’s  so  all-fired  contrary 
she  won’t,”  was  the  reply. 

“  How  many  contrary  ones  have  you, 
David  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  believe  there  are  six  in  all.” 

Having  staid  awhile  and  watched  the 
cattle,  John  told  David  to  feed  his  cows 
good  hay  instead  of  btraw  and  they  would 
not  be  contrary,  and  David  decided  he 
would  feed  hay  in  the  future. 

A  farmer  in  this  vicinity  who  tried 
feeding  straw  has  now  concluded  that 
the  place  for  the  straw  is  under  the  cat¬ 
tle  for  a  bed,  and  would  that  all  farmers 
could  be  convinced  of  this  fact!  The 
conditions  producing  such  “  contrary  ” 
live-stock  are  very  favorable  on  far  too 
many  farms,  especially  on  those  man¬ 
aged  by  the  “farmin’  don’t  pay ’’class 
of  farmers.  Not  only  do  they  feed  straw 
alone,  but  they  are  also  guilty  of  other 
kinds  of  cruelty,  for  nothing  less  than 
cruelty  will  lead  to  the  ruinous  condition 
of  the  cattle.  Some  farmers  evidently  do 
not  exercise  common  sense  in  wintering 
their  live  stock,  keeping  more  than  they 
can  provide  shelter  for  and  trusting  their 
animals  wholly  to  the  tender  care  of  the 
hired  man,  which  is  the  quickest  way  I 
know  of  to  get  “  contrary  ”  cattle. 

The  only  service  the  average  hired 
man  is  fit  to  render  about  the  care  of 
live-stock  unless  the  eye  of  the  master 
is  upon  him,  is  to  clean  the  stables,  and 
while  doing  this  there  should  be  nothing 
in  them  except  the  manure  and  the  man, 
for  if  the  cattle  are  there  they  are  tremb¬ 
ling  for  fear  of  him.  We  have  been  of¬ 
fered  “  six  good  straight  cows  ”  for  our 
three.  Ours  are  common  native  cows, 
but  do  about  twice  as  well  as  such  ani¬ 
mals  generally  do,  but  it  is  all  in  the 
feed  and  care  and  not  the  breed.  The 
owner  feed3,  waters  and  milks  them  or 
sees  the  work  done,  and  they  are  sleek, 
fat  and  shining  and  as  frisky  as  colts. 
One  hired  man  who  had  the  entire  care 
of  a  farmer’s  cows  was  trying  to  borrow 
tackle  blocks  with  which  to  raise  them 
and  said  he  was  all  tired  out  lifting 
them  so  much  to  get  them  up — another 
case  of  “  contrary  ”  cattle,  you  perceive. 

Aside  from  the  suffering  of  the  cattle, 
what  a  harmful  condition  for  cows  that 
are  to  give  milk  to  be  used  as  food!  It 
takes  most  of  the  cow’s  energy  to  get 
strength  for  the  next  winter  ;  instead  of 
putting  fat  into  the  milk  during  the 
summer,  she  is  putting  it  on  her  bones. 
An  abused  cow  will  not  pay  half  what 
she  would  with  kind  treatment  and 
plenty  of  everything  to  make  her  com¬ 
fortable  and  the  expectation  of  kindness 
from  the  person  who  cares  for  her 
instead  of  kicks  and  curses.  The  pure 
•  •  cussedness  ”  that  is  in  the  average  hired 
man  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 


many,  and  we  have  tried  both  the  high 
and  low-priced  help  and  there  is  very  little 
choice.  They  are  certainly  nothing  but 
a  source  of  loss  to  a  farmer  if  they  have 
the  care  of  stock,  particularly  cows,  for 
there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a  good 
paying  cow  can  be  made  a  very  poor  one 
by  the  hired  man.  In  these  days  it  is  a 
crime  for  a  farmer  to  trust  live  creatures 
to  the  care  of  hired  help,  for  there  is  no 
dependence  or  honor  about  them ;  all 
they  care  about  is  to  shirk  work  and  get 
a  soft  job  and  big  pay,  and  in  most  cases 
the  better  they  are  treated  the  more 
insolent  and  unreliable  they  are  ;  kind¬ 
ness  to  them  is  wholly  unappreciated, 
but  is  returned  with  interest  if  bestowed 
upon  live  stock. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  such  men 
to  do  work  according  to  the  farmer’s 
directions,  and  they  act  as  if  they  were 
the  bosses,  particularly  if  they  think 
there  is  work  that  must  be  done  in  any 
event.  While  the  horses  and  mowing 
machine  stand  idle  in  the  uncut  meadow, 
the  hired  help  lying  in  a  shaded  rook 
hold  forth  in  speeches  after  this  fashion 
(This  is  a  fact,  too,  the  master  being  sick 
in  bed  and  no  one  but  a  girl  to  look  after 
the  work)  : 

“  Now,  boys,  the  country  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  no  help  can  be  had  for 
love  nor  money,  and  we  can  take  it  aisy 
and  so  we  will.”  About  this  time  the 
girl  told  them  they  had  better  go  to 
work,  and  because  even  that  much  was 
said  to  them,  there  was  talk  amoDg 
them  of  leaving  the  horses  in  the  field 
and  all  quitting  at  once.  They  were 
getting  the  highest  wages  paid,  but 
thought  there  was  no  boss,  and  unless  a 
farmer  can  do  as  large  corporations  do — 
hire  a  man  to  work  and  another  to  boss 
him — or  be  constantly  at  his  post  himself, 
there  is  nothing  but  loss  in  hired  help. 
Now  for  a  few  illustrations  from  actual 
experience,  or  trustworthy  sources. 

An  old  man  entirely  dependent  on 
hired  help,  except  what  little  he  could 
do,  got  some  of  his  ribs  broken,  and  his 
hired  man,  who  thought  his  services 
were  indispensable,  walked  into  the  room 
where  he  lay  and  said  he  couldn’t  work 
any  longer  for  him  unless  he  had  $23  per 
month  (he  had  been  hired  for  $18  )  The 
old  man  told  him  he  need  not  work  an¬ 
other  minute.  Another  old  farmer  who 
had  let  out  his  farm,  thought  he  would 
try  to  get  to  the  barn  one  day  ;  so  about 
milking  time  he  got  his  two  canes  and 
managed  to  get  near  enough  to  hear  ter¬ 
rible  pounding  and  swearing.  He  called 
and  asked : 

“  What  needs  such  a  pounding  as  that 
there  in  the  barn  ?  ” 

“I  am  making  that  red  cow  behave,” 
was  the  answer  from  the  hired  man. 

“  Well,  I  never  had  occasion  to  pound 
the  cows  when  I  could  take  care  of 
them,”  said  the  farmer,  and  with  that 
he  got  back  to  the  house  and  told  his 
daughter  that  her  cow  was  being  abused, 
and  she  would  have  to  attend  to  it,  and 
she  did.  Two  men  were  hired  by  the 
day  to  draw  in  hay,  as  it  threatened  rain; 
the  farmer  raked  and  the  daughter 
bunched.  They  drew  in  a  couple  of  loads, 
and,  after  the  farmer  had  gone  out  of 
sight  in  another  meadow,  both  the  men 
began  bunching  the  hay,  although  there 
was  plenty  bunched  ready  to  load.  After 
a  time  the  girl  said:  “Guess  you  had 
better  load,  I  can  bunch  it  all  right ;  ” 
but  they  paid  no  attention.  I  knew  they 
heard,  and  finally  said,  “  Say,  did  you 
hear  what  I  said  ?  ”  At  that  they  began 
loading,  but  said  they  were  never  bossed 
by  a  woman,  and  never  would  be.  They 
kept  loading  until  the  load  was  very 
large,  and  I  saw  it  was  their  plan  to  get 
stuck  with  it,  and  then  I  told  them  they 
could  go  to  the  barn,  and  they  went.  I 
told  father  about  it  when  he  came  back, 
and  they  asked  him  who  was  the  boss  on 
this  farm  anyway.  He  called  them  fools, 
and  told  them  the  hired  help  wasn’t  boss 
yet  and  wouldn’t  be,  if  the  hay  rotted  on 
the  meadows.  cabrie  t.  meiqs. 


TUTT'B  PILLS  sold  all  over  the  world. 


No  mineral  water  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  beneficial  results  that 
follow  taking  ONE  or  more 
of  “BEECHAM’S  PILLS”  with 
a  glass  of  water  immediately 
upon  arising  in  the  morning. 

Painless.  Effectual.  Covered  with  a  tasteless,  soluble  coating. 

"  Worth  a  guinea  a  box.’’— Price  only  26  cents. 

Of  all  druggists,  or  a  box  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25cts.  In  stamps  by 
B.  F.  Allen  Co.,  365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Kneelands 

Crystal 

Creamery 


with 

Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 
CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive,,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim¬ 
ming.  No  dipping  Or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  Glasgcans 
give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect 
Separator”  for  small  dairies.  Send  for  catalogues  to 

Crystal  Creamery  Co., 

44  Cencord  Street,  Lansing,  fflicb„ 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES. 


NO  CLOGGING.  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE  thrown  as  readily  aa 
Water,  long  as  well  as  short  dis¬ 
tances.  AUTOMATIC  CLEAN¬ 
ING.  You  work  the  pump,  the 
nozzle  does  the  rest.  Graduated 
Fan-Shaped  Spray.  This  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  nozzle  used  to 
any  extent  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  In  Cornell  University  Station 
work.  It  save  Entire  Satisfaction. 
Economical  and  reliable.  Price, 
$2.00.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 


JOHN  J.  MoG-OWBW,  Forest  Homo,  3\T.  Y. 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 


ANY  BOY  CAN  WORK  IT. 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 

THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 

AVQnU  Q III  VV  combining  parallel  movement  with 
AMlUn  OULM,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 

DON’T  HUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio, 


Or,  AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  GO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 

Branch  Houses  at  18  Warren  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md. 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER. 


Will  do  work  oflO  men  with  hand  hoes. 
Will  cultivate  15  acres  in  10  hours. 
Will  take  out  weeds  and  loosen  the  soil. 


“While  my  man  was  hoeing  one 
row.  iny  son,  with  Breed's  Univer¬ 
sal  Weeder  cultivated  36 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It. 

Cprr  A  valuable  24  page 
book,  “The  Growth 
and  Culture  of  Crops.” 

Write  for  it  today. 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ROBINSON 

WOOD  AND  METAL  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Ha*  perfect.  Independent,  spring  tension,  for  each  wire.  Twlste 
wheel  will  not  Injure  zinc  coating  of  wires.  Weaves  over  splices  In  wire 
with  ease.  NO  OIL  required  on  the  wires.  Cheapest  and  nest.  (Agent 
wanted.)  For  prices  and  free  catalogue  address 


SAFETY  GATE  COMPANY,  Box  Y,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  F™  g*  I  I  I  F*%  CX 

use  of  the  celebrated  ■  E.  IX  I  I  La  I  iL  b  IX  9 

Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

13,  14  and  15  Wick  Block, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples.  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLK 
brands  of  Fertilizers. 


MPIRE  WASHER  FREE 


To  Energetic  Agents. 


[mrint  vvnunLn  rnLL^r;^..^8 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  $500  to  any  one  who  will 
lnventa  similar  WASHING-  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do 
better  work.  The  Price  n  Low.  Write  for  circulars,  price  and  terms  to 

Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  coi,  Jamestown, N. K. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Coughing  Hogs. — What  is  a  remedy  for 
cough  in  hogs  ?  c.  B  w. 

Ans  — Cough  in  hogs  is  usually  due 
either  to  lung  worms,  or  to  swine  plague 
or  other  lung  diseases.  When  due  to 
lung  worms,  oil  of  turpentine  fed  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  swill,  one-half  to  two 
tablespoonfuls,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  hog,  will  prove  beneficial.  If  due  to 
swine  plague  or  other  forms  of  lung 
disease,  little  can  be  done  beyond  giving 
the  pigs  a  light,  easily  digested  diet,  and 
keeping  them  in  dry,  clean,  comfortable 
quarters,  with  a  yard  or  field  for  a  run 
during  pleasant  weather.  f.  l.  k. 

Gentlemanly  Dorsets. — I  fear  Mr. 
Woodward  is  so  enamored  of  his  pet  Dor- 
sets  as  to  have  a  much  too  high  opinion 
of  their  refined  habits  and  their  self- 
restraint  in  the  matter  of  food.  I  have 
had  no  personal  experience  with  them 
further  than  seeing  them  in  their  native 
homes  where  the  geranium  and  the  helio¬ 
trope  embower  the  cottages,  and  winter 
as  we  know  it,  is  unknown.  Whether 
this  tender,  refined  and  self-controlled 
sheep  can  be  justly  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  whole  race  I  think  doubtful.  But  I 
do  know  that  all  other  sheep  cannot 
safely  be  given  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat,  for  they  will  gorge  themselves  worse 
than  a  pig,  and  as  much  and  as  disas¬ 
trously  as  a  cow  or  a  horse  if  given  the 
entire  freedom  of  a  grain  or  a  meal  bin. 

I  have  seen  sheep  at  a  trough  of  grain 
choke  themselves  until  they  fell  from 
suffocation,  and  two  master  ones  ran 
their  noses  along  the  trough  swallowing 
the  grain  whole,  until  the  two,  driving 
the  others  from  the  feed,  met  in  the 
middle  and  began  fighting  while  the 
grain  fell  from  their  mouths.  This  is  not 
healthful  feeding,  and  as  all  kinds  of 
sheep  I  am  acquainted  with  are  much  the 
same  in  their  greediness,  it  is  unwise  for 
the  feeder  to  permit  them  to  have  all 
they  will  eat.  It  may  do  possibly  for 
Dorsets,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  Mr. 
Woodward’s  word  for  them,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  safe  to  make  a  rule  for 
others  in  this  way.  h.  stewabt. 

A  Cannibal  Sow. — Pigs  when  four 
weeks  old  bring  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  here. 
We  hear  of  a  good  many  sows  devouring 
their  pigs.  I  lost  five  out  of  eight  in  this 
way.  I  muzzled  the  sow,  thinking  I 
could  thus  break  her  of  the  habit,  but 
the  fourth  day  she  was  worse  than  ever 
and  reduced  the  number  to  two.  These 
are  doing  well  on  separator  milk.  A 
man  living  nearby  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  sow  ;  he  had  a  strap  made 
like  a  nose  piece  to  a  halter  with  a  ring 
on  each  side  and  straps  running  back 
over  her  neck,  and  he  buckled  them  to  a 
girt  round  her  body;  several  times  each 
day  they  would  throw  her  and  harness 
her  in  this  way  and  the  fourth  day  she 
was  as  quiet  as  an  old  cat  and  seemed 
proud  of  her  fine  litter  of  young  pigs. 
Can  any  one  give  a  remedy  ?  We  gave 
her  salt  pork  several  times  without  any 
good  result.  A.  w.  b 

Madrid,  N.  Y. 

Saved  the  Cow. — About  a  year  ago  a 
valuable  cow  of  mine  was  I  supposed  al¬ 
most  ruined  by  having  her  udder  and 
one  teat  badly  torn  on  barbed  wire.  One 
quarter  had  lost  all  of  the  milk ;  the 
wound  was  at  least  seven  inches  in 
length  and  at  the  deepest  place  three 
inches  into  the  udder  and  extended  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  teat.  I 
had  made  up  ray  mind  to  dry  her  up  and 
slaughter  her,  but  concluded  to  at  least 
close  up  the  wound  and  see  if  I  could 
heal  it.  With  the  assistance  of  a  young 
man  I  threw  her,  and  with  a  glover’s 
needle  and  a  white  silk  thread  sewed  the 
wound  carefully,  taking  short  stitches 
so  that  it  would  leak  no  milk  We  bathed 
it  with  blood-warm  water  twice  a  day 
and  then  put  boiled  linseed  oil  and  a 
little  turpentine  over  it.  We  worked  the 
milk  out  carefully  for  two  or  three  days, 


when  it  became  less  troublesome.  I 
would  have  used  a  milking  tube  if  I 
had  one.  We  have  now  used  the  cow 
three  years  and  except  that  the  teat  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  others  she  is  just 
as  useful  as  ever.  To  throw  a  cow  or 
steer  for  operation  the  following  will  be 
found  very  useful :  Tie  the  two  front 
feet  together  first,  then  the  hind  ones  ; 
now  take  a  rope  10  feet  long,  securely  tie 
it  to  the  fastening  of  the  hind  feet,  pass¬ 
ing  it  above  the  front  ties.  Now  stand¬ 
ing  in  front,  pull  on  this  rope  and  as  the 
animal  falls  all  of  the  legs  will  be  secured 
and  with  two  or  three  loops  and  one  knot 
she’ll  be  safe  for  any  operation  j.  D 

Johnson’s  Old  Mark. — I  was  glad  to 
see  that  The  Rural  had  kept  track  of 
the  “  one-horse  Jersey  farmer,”  as  such 
examples  are  of  great  use  in  encourag¬ 
ing  others :  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  determined  to  sell 
the  horse  that  has  done  him  such  good 
service,  for  if  he  will  sell  her  after  getting 
the  best  service  out  of  her,  what  surety 
has  he  that  the  next  owner  will  keep  her 
more  than  a  year  or  two,  and,  when  he 
was  driving  for  pleasure  with  a  younger 
horse,  how  would  he  feel  should  he  see 
her  overloaded  and  half  starved,  as  most 
old  horses  are  toward  the  last.  A  good 
horse,  16  years  old,  will  do  farm  work 
for  10  years  more,  and  do  it  better  and 
with  more  comfort  and  ease  to  the  driver 
than  any  young  horse,  and  by  that  time 
he  will  feel  that  the  mare  does  not  owe 
him  anything.  I  have  an  old  mare  that 
I  bought  when  I  went  on  my  farm  about 
13  years  ago,  and,  like  Mr.  Johnson's 
mare,  she  has  served  me  well  and  many 
a  time  done  the  work  of  two  horses ;  but 
as  farm  machinery  increased  and  she  got 
older,  I  had  to  hire,  and,  finally,  I  got 
another  to  do  the  marketing  and  running 
around,  and  help  the  old  mare  with  the 
farm  work.  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  good 
deal  of  my  success  to  the  old  animal, 
and,  although  I  am  not  nearly  as  well 
fixed  as  Mr.  Johnson,  I  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  part  with  her  until  I  shall 
finally  lay  her  away.  R.  .r.  h. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 

R  N.-Y. — That’s  right!  You  maybe 
very  sure  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  never 
see  that  old  mare  abused.  She  will  be 
sold  to  serve  as  a  brood  mare,  and  we 
hope  her  children  will  haul  mortgages 
off  many  a  “  one-horse  Jersey  farm.” 

How  to  Feed  Horses. — 1.  Which  is  the 
better  way  to  feed  grain  to  horses — 
ground  and  mixed  with  cut  hay  and  the 
whole  moistened  with  water,  or  dry  with 
uncut  hay  ?  2.  Will  separator  cream 

work  as  well  for  ice  cream  making  as 
cream  raised  in  a  creamery  ?  .1  p.  b. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

Ans. — 1.  We  doubt  if  it  makes  much,  if 
any  difference,  except  as  local  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  the  character  of  the 
horse  or  the  kind  of  food  to  be  given 
may  determine  the  profit.  We  usually 
feed  work  horses  ground  feed  moistened 
and  mixed  with  chopped  rye  straw.  A 
greedy  horse  is  forced  to  eat  this  more 
slowly  than  he  would  the  dry  feed.  The 
trouble  we  find  with  greedy  horses  is 
that  they  are  apt  to  bolt  their  grain 
whole  without  chewing  it — something 
they  cannot  do  if  it  is  wet  and  mixed 
with  chopped  hay  or  straw.  If  the  horse 
can  have  a  few  chopped  carrots,  potatoes 
or  apples  mixed  with  his  dry  grain,  we 
think  the  same  thing  would  be  gained. 
Horse  feeders  differ  widely  in  their  views 
on  this  feeding  question  and  excellent 
arguments  are  given  on  both  sides.  2. 
Yes.  Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  ice 
cream  made  in  New  York  is  from  sepa¬ 
rated  cream. 


ArrEii  War,  Pestilence  and  intemperance. 
Colds  lead  to  the  greatest  destruction  of  human  life, 
mainly  In  consequence  of  their  being  systematically 
neglected,— “  left  to  go  as  they  come,”-  until  a 
simple,  curable  affection  Is  converted  Into  a  serious 
and  generally  fatal  disease.  It  Is  better  to  take  care 
of  a  Cough  or  Cold  from  Its  lnctplency,  by  using 
promptly  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  remedy  thor¬ 
oughly  adapted  to  remove  these  complaints,  and 
equally  effective  In  the  primary  stages  of  Consump¬ 
tion,  Asthma  and  Bronchitis.— A dv. 


Shipping 

Horses. 

Always  have  something  to  put 
on  wounds.  Phenol  Sodique  ar¬ 
rests  inflammation  immediately. 
Natural  healing  follows. 

Just  as  good  for  all  animals. 


Ellerslie  Guernseys. 

LARGEST  GUERNSEY  HERD  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

Choice  Animals  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

LEVI  P.  MORTON,  Proprietor. 
H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  RHINE  CLIFF,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  Hooks  of  Bowen-Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  tlrst  ’93  importation  will  arrive  in  July. 

THE  WILLOWS.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


PAT.  APRIL  i  1890. 


my  PIG  FORCEPS  saves 

SOWS  AND  P/GS 

IRCULARS  FREE  J.M.REIMERS. 
Tgi  HIGH  ST.  DAVENPORT \  IA . 


J^ERKSniRR,  ChMter  WhtW, 


>  Jersey  Red  ami  Poland  China 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  SMITH*  Coen  ran  v  ill  e*  Cheater  Co.*  Penan* 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  372  times 
to  men  I  have  sold  to  before.  No  other  breeder  can 
give  such  a  record.  Noted  for  gentleness,  lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVI8,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

OOWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  HORSES. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 


The  Safest,  Kent  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilorsea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  soar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction! 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCK-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Self-Gleaning  Stable. 

Invented  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart. 
Keeps  cows  clean,saves  all  manure, 
all  bedding,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and 
-  gives  universal  satisfaction.  Send 

~lrv'!|for  c‘rcu*ar* 

-  ^  STEWART  BROS., 

Lake  View,  Erie  Co.,  N. 


$2  packet  makes  100  gallons.  R.  FRANCKLYN  &  CO., 
3  Hanover  St.,  New  York.  Special  terms  to  dealers. 


aJ.LC. 


DRIVING  STILL  leads  them  all. 

IT  WILL  OONTROL  THI  MOST 


VICIOUS  HORSE. 


75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ^ I  HIT 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  GO.  /S225®. 


$1.  EGGS.  $1- 

Do  you  want  eggs  from  birds  scoring  92  to  95^ 
points.  We  have  them  in  Rose  Comb  B.  &  W. 
Leghorns,  VV.. Barred  and  Pea  Comb  P.  Rocks.  White 
Col.  and  S.  G.  Dorkings.  Langshans,  Houdans,  Dom¬ 
iniques  and  Red  Caps,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse 
Geese,  Cavuga  and  Rouen  Ducks.  Wo  have  Angora 
and  Belgian  Rabbits.  Turkey  F.ggs,  $1.50  for  13; 
Geese,  25  cents  each.  Circulars. 

FREEMAN  &  BUTTON,  Cottons,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

II.  P.  ROCKH  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAULON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


EGGS 


from  10  varieties  Purebred 
Poultry.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  8.  W.  GUTHRIE, 

Indiana,  l’u. 


$2.00 


VIIIC’C  EADIi  POULTRY  YARDS— White  Ply- 
lYlRU  w  r  All  HI  mouth  Rocks,  White  and  Laoed 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black  Mlnorcas.  16 
Eggs  for  hatching  $1.50.  Extra  layers,  large  In  size 
und  oholcely  bred.  OTISVILLE,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

|  fur  100  Egc  Size. 

V  I  /  Self- Kciju  lull  n  r. 

_  S- il  l  4c.  in  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalog,  testimonials  A  treatise. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


Slmplo.eaBy  of  operation, Bolt-regu¬ 
lating.  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  illus.  Catalogue.  Geo. 

Mr  nr.  Irf.u  Til  IT  n  1 


INCUBATORSand  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  *6.00.  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Beet  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch¬ 
ing  ft  raising  ehleks,  tarkeya  ft  datks.  Far 
ttUlogne  address  Ooo.  S.  blngsr,  CmrOUgtoo,  O. 


IUn||DiTflDO  $25,  $10,  $14  each.  Send  for  circular. 
nUUDA  I  uno  .1.  A.  CIIEI/rON.  Kalrmount.  Mil. 


r*T.  LAMIIERT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
O  best  butter  blood,  ln-and-in-bred  to  Stoke 
Pogis  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  8*57  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  lt  V 

MOORE  BROS.,  Ai.bany,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  whVh  ffreat  records. 

8TATE  JU8T  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


OBDBBS  7AE1I  BY  THB 

Long  Island  Drying  Go., 

It  Tarot  Strati,  Brooklyn,  *,  T. 


- —  DRIED - - 

BREWERS’  GRAINS. 
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BUY  THE  BEST! 


Not  a  “  sole-leas  monopoly  ” — the 
leather  trust. — Vermont  Watchman. 

Teachek  :  “  What  is  the  capital  of 
Ireland  ?”  Hoy  :  “  Stories  of  starvation 
and  English  oppression.” — Life. 

Mike:  “  Shure,  Pat,  health  is  a  good 
thing  to  have.”  Pat :  “  Yis,  Moike,  es¬ 
pecially  whenyezis  sick.” — Truth. 

“  My  ole  man,”  said  Aunty  Chioe,  “  is 
the  wust  for  chicken  you  ever  see.  If  he 
can’t  git  a  chicken  no  other  way  he’ll  go 
an’  buy  one.” — Indianajjolis  Journal. 

Little  Boy  :  “  Mamma  sent  me  for  a 
hair  brush.”  Store  Keeper  :  “  What  sort 
of  a  hair  brush  do  you  want  ?”  Little 
Boy:  “I  want  one  with  a  soft  back.” 
—Life. 

Bunsby  :  “I  am  awful  glad  to  see  you, 
old  man.  I  read  in  the  paper  that  you 
were  dead.”  Bixby  :  “  Yes,  I  saw  it  too, 
and  I  knew  it  was  a  lie  the  moment  I 
read  it.” — Wideawake. 

Jones  :  “I  am  getting  very  much 
troubled  about  th$se  gold  shipments, 
because — ”  Brown:  “Nevermind,  old 
man  ;  there’ll  probably  be  some  left  in 
case  you  want  to  take  the  cure.” — New 
York  Sun. 

“  Look  here,”  he  said  indignantly  to 
the  man  with  the  hungry  cow,  “don't 
you  see  that  ‘  Keep  off  the  grass’  sign  ?” 
“Yes.”  “  Well,  yer  cow's  on  the  grass.” 
“  I  know  it  mister,”  was  the  placid 
answer.  “  I  know  jest  as  well  as  you  do. 
You  see,  that  cow  can’t  read.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bubal. 


JOY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 


Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  sample 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


Agents  Wanted  In  every  town  for  the  most 
valuable  implement  for  farmers’  use.  This  new 
and  improved  machine  is  meeting  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  wherever  introduced.  Every  user  of  mowing 
machines  wants  this  tool.  Send  for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 
Mole  Manufacturers.  Iligganum.  Conn. 
New  York  Office.  No.  18  Cliff  Street.  N.  Y.  City. 


PAINTeobrs 

DIXON  s  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean .  1 1  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  Jive 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  an.viron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  a  A  mm  mm  a 

UNLEACHED  ^  hfl  H 

HARDWOOD  |  |  Boi 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  lor  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  \SH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


i  11K  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


Genuine  PHILADELPHIA 


LAWN  MOWER 


350,000 

) IN  THE  FIELD. 

Hand  Sizes, 
s  10  to  20  inches. 


BOTH  OPEN  and  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 

Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  inches, 

Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  PASSMORE  &  CO., 

631  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OLD  SHINGLE  ROOFS 

easily  made  water-tight  and  tire-proof  at  bmall  ex¬ 
pense,  with  dark-red  slate  paint.  On  decayed  shinnies 
It  Dlls  the  pores,  and  gtves  a  substantial  roof .  that 
lasts  years.  Curled  or  warped  shingles  it  brings  to 
their  places  and  keeps  them  there.  Genuine  Siate- 
palnt  requires  no  heating,  and  contains  no  tar. 

ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS 

It  Is  acknowledged  the  best  paint,  has  a  heavy  ho  ly, 
Is  easily  applied,  expands  by  heat,  contracts  by  ..old, 
and  never  cracks.  One  coat  equals  4  of  any  other. 
Buildings  covered  with  telt  can  be  made  watertight 
at  small  expense.  Write  at  once  for  Catalogue. 

Ind.  Paint  &  Roof  Co.,  42  W.  Broadway, N.Y. 


Lawn  Mowers, 

GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

LAWN  RAKES, 

CULTIVATORS, 

HORSE  HOES, 

FARM  CARTS, 

and  a  full  line  of  tools  for  farm  and  garden  use. 
Send  for  Special  Circular  to  the 

A.  J.  TRACY  CO.,  Lim., 

No,  18  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NO  MORE  The  Great  SECRET  of  Exter- 
ft  1  U  i  II  I  ruinating  by  the  Columbian 
|  ?  A  M  R  1 1  M  JMetliod  at  Trifling  Expense. 
UHI1HIIII  A  work  on  Its  Habits,  Character- 
TUIPTI  ■■  lstlcs  and  Destruction— Golden 
I  Ml V  I  I  fc  Rod,  Ox-Eye  Daisy,  and  other 
■  NilW  fl  "■■Troublesome  Weeds  treated  in 
its  pages.  81  by  mall. 

H.  B.  RICHARDS,  EASTON,  PBNNA. 

BROWN’S  MEDIUM  EARLY,  YEL¬ 
LOW  dent  SEED  CORN— Ninety  day;  large 
ylelder,  small  cob,  deep  kernels.  Nearly  all  sold 
One  peck  only,  f.  o.  b  ,  *1.  J.  H.  BROWN, 

Climax,  Mich. 

rpilE  “SAFETY”  POTATO-BUG  WAGON— Pol- 
_L  sons  four  rows  at  once;  two  acres  an  hour. 
Manu'actured  by  MICHAM  &  WARN,  Richards,  O. 
This  will  not  appear  again. 

ni  4UTC  —Jersey  Yellow  Nansemond  Sweet  Po- 
rf.Mli  I  .1  tatoes.  $2  per  1,000  In  May ;  II  In  June. 

FREEMAN  HURFF,  Swedesbcro,  N.  J. 

Good  Designs 

in  wall  papers  are  as  plentiful  as  bad.  Just  as  cheap, 
too.  Selection  by  mail  is  easy.  We  will  send  you  100 
samples  for  eight  cents.  Prices  6  to  60  cents  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Address  6TALBAN5F0UNDRyC0^ 

Collection.  STRAWBERRIES 

We  will  send  25  plants  each  of  the  following  varie¬ 
ties:  Parker  Earle,  Hubach,  liaverland,  War- 
Held  No.  2,  Michel's  Early  and  Eureka,  all 
for  81.60.  From  Early  to  Late  Berries,  six  weeks. 
The  first  order  from  each  State  will  get  25  Parker 
Earle  Plants  extra  as  a  present  for  promptness  In 
ordering.  If  this  don’t  suit  you,  write  me  5  our  wants. 

L.  MITCHELL, 

Riverside  Fruit  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Swamp  Rose,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  \ 
Seedlings  and  other  new  and  leading  varieties,  very  j 
cheap.  Address  for  price, 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller’s  Corners,  N.  Y.  i 

NO  MORE  The  Great  SECRET  of  Exter- 


ON  ALL  CROPS. 

manufacture  fertilizers  of  all  grades  and 
for  all  crops  ;  and  being  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  .world,  our  facilities  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of 
fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest 
prices  are  absolutely  unequalled. 

See  our  Agents  or  write 
us  before  purchasing. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  92  State  St.,  Boston. 

\/J\  New  Universal 

-  - -  Double  Wheel  Hoe, 

j.  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

fl  Cultivates  both  sides  of 

\\  1/  ■  W  .  row  at  one  passing. 

Single  Wheel  Hoe, 

L  I)  II  fl!  Matthews'  Seed 

Endorse  d  by 
'  Leading  Seedsmen. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Catalogue  embracing  whole  line. 

FOR  THE  BEST 

Two  Wheelers, 

Road  Wagons, 

Hay  Carriers, 

Forks,  Slings,  &c., 

WRITE  TO 

C,  H.  FOWLER  CO.,  Weedsport,N.Y 

THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 

\  The  most  perfect  article 

^  of  its  kind  made. 

..  Ease  of  movement  and 
^ t  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

YS  Also  manufacturers  of 
yVI  \W v v  ye  v*  y  T\  Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay 
Yk  '  Presses,  Feed  Cutters, 

Plows,  etc.  Address 

Ain  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Am  Arbor,  Mich, 

CHEAP  VIRGINIA  STOCK  FARM. 

1,016  acres  for  $4,500  ;  good  land,  300  In  original 
hardwood  timber;  good  buildings  of  all  kinds;  near 
two  depots  and  navigable  river.  Mild  and  eminently 
healthy  climate  the  entire  year.  Splendidly  watered; 
much  lenclng  and  bottom  land.  Good  society,  post- 
office,  churches,  schools,  one  mile.  Full  particulars 
W.  G.  STEVENS.  Houston.  Vo. 

CIDER 

„  MACHINERY  II  P 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  I  Gil  r 
Freeses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps,  I 

etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 

800MER&  BQSCHERT^irijJSHt 

PRESS  CO., 

1 1  »  W.WatvrSL.  SYRACUSE,  N.Y.!^s9Mi 


ft*  f  Vfi  K  PUMPS. 

■  fflL  ■  Automatic  Mixers,  limes  Working 

n  m  Tf  Parts,  heavy  Host*  and  VKKJIOKKL  KOZJI 

“  lIllfZLES.  Our  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  and- 
B  I  TlITTLK  GEM  lead  all  other*.  You  can  saYe* 

_  .  II  r  money  by  dealing  with  us.  Book  of  instruct 

I  tion*  free.  Field  force  pump  co.,* 

Imm  "  Hj^  J*r,*to1  Ave-.  LOCKPOKT.  N.  iO| 


Great  Labor  Saver.  You  cannot  afford  to  work 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Send  for  special 
circular  with  testimonials. 

D.  S.  MORGAN  *  CO.,  Brocfeport,  N.  Y. 


I  ^  FT  THYM0-CRES0L 

■  ■  ■■*  Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended  1  1  1  1  1,1  U  UIII.UUL 

I  and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

■■■i  ■  ■■■■  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sampleby 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 


THYMO-CRESOL 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS, 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  t  No 
Danger!  For  all  farm  and  dairy'  work. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  16  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  will 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Batter  Wrapper  T 


FREE 


30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Batter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  6.  ELLIOT  4k  ©©..  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

—  T  — 

■  E  ■ 

I  Company  r 
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Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory,  or  outbuild¬ 
ings,  and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron. 
It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 
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We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We 
catalogue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  ol  all  early  peas,  t  le  Excelsior.  No 
other.  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 
contains  so  CTeat  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand- 
^a|£lSps^P  ard  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
jQgr  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  greatly 
T  enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart¬ 
ments.  we  send  our  catalogue  FKGI1  to  all.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
ur  capital.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 

$2.00 - l>er  100  square  feet. - $2  OO 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roo  . 


FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 


TheflSll  BRAND  SLICKER  is  warranted  water¬ 
proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  storm.  The 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Bewareof  imitations.  Don’t 
buy  a  coat  if  the  “  Fish  Brand”  is  not  on  it.  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  free.  A.  J.  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 


fl 
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A  NURSE  FOR  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

WHILE  THE  LAMP  HOLDS  OUT  TO  BURN  THE  LEGHOBN 
HEN  TO  EGGS  MAY  TURN. 

Can’t  Help  Telling:  a  “  Big  Story.” 

“Good  morning,  father  1  Have  you  started  the  in¬ 
cubators  yet  ?  ” 

“Yes.  It’s  time  now  if  one  wants  early  fall  and 
winter  eggs.” 

“  Ain’t  you  afraid  the  pullets  will  moult  in  the  fall 
and  ‘  lay  over  ’  their  laying  till  spring  ?  ” 

“There  aren’t  many  people  who  can  grow  April- 
hatched  chicks  fast  enough  to  run  any  risk  of  that.” 

“  I  suppose  you  are  firm  in  the  faith  that  early  pul¬ 
lets  are  the  ‘  secret  of  success  ?  ” 

“  Yes  1  Eggs  are  in  best  demand  and  bring  best 
prices  from  September  till  February.  The  old  hens  do 
not  really  get  started  till  midwinter.” 

“  What  kinds  are  you  setting  ?  ” 

“  White  Geghorns  exclusively.  I  don’t  believe  any 


These  things  are  never  spoken  of  in  the  glowing  re¬ 
ports  published,  but  all  eggs  are  counted.” 

“  How  many  hens  did  you  average  last  year  ?  ” 

“Three  hundred  and  fifty.” 

“  How  high  were  your  receipts  for  eggs  for  market, 
roosters  and  old  hens  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  somewhat  over  $800,  and  I  have  400  pullets 
worth  $400  besides.” 

“  I  suppose  your  hens  cost  you  $1  each — the  same  as 
other  people’s ;  do  they  not  ?  ” 

I  feed  so  much  milk  and  green  food  that  they  did 
not  eat  over  $375  worth  of  grain.” 

“  If  you  do  not  look  out,  you  will  make  a  ‘  big 
story  ’  yourself.  What  brooder  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  A  home-made  air  machine.” 

“  I  am  going  to  send  The  Rural  a  description  and 
photograph  of  it.” 

“  Well,  it  costs  but  little  and  I  have  had  excellent 
success  with  it.” 

In  the  illustration  the  90  chicks  shown  are  what 


front  of  both  boxes.  The  upper  box  should  have  some 
glass  in  the  sides  and  door ;  cut  a  hole  in  the  back  so 
that  the  chicks  can  go  on  to  the  feeding  floor,  and  use 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  keep  in  the  warm  air.  The  feeding 
floor  is  attached  to  the  main  box  by  hinges,  and  when 
let  down  rests  on  the  ground  in  a  slanting  position. 
Nail  slats  on  it,  so  that  the  chicks  can  climb  it.  A 
hole  cut  in  its  side  lets  the  chicks  out  when  the  floor 
is  let  down.  A  pin  slipped  into  a  hole  in  the  end 
under  the  feeding  floor  keeps  it  from  dropping  down 
when  you  do  not  wish  the  chicks  to  go  out.  Put  a 
slanting  roof  on  top  of  the  second  box  and  a  slanting 
addition,  with  doors  for  a  cover  around  the  feeding 
floor.  Put  a  pane  of  glass  in  both  doors  over  the  feed¬ 
ing  floor,  and  a  sheet-iron  cover  on  the  second  box,  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  the  roof. 

Between  the  sheet-iron  on  top  of  the  second  box 
and  the  roof  is  an  air  chamber.  The  small  tin  tube 
j  list  comes  up  through  the  sheet-iron  and  heats  this 
chamber.  A  small  hole  in  the  end  of  the  brooder  lets 


A  GROUP  OF  BROWN  LEGHORNS  AND  THEIR  NURSE.  Fig.  126. 


other  breed  can  equal  them  for  the  number  of  eggs 
and  the  small  cost  of  keeping.” 

“Did  you  see  it  stated  that  Mr.  Bassler’s  Brown 
Leghorn  hens  averaged  240  eggs  each  last  year  ?” 

“No!” 

“  Well  they  did  and  the  White  Leghorns  must  ‘  hum  * 
to  beat  that  average.  Mr.  Valentine  says  in  a  late 
Rural  :  ‘  At  the  poultry  show  the  Brown  Leghorns 
far  outnumbered  the  Whites.’  They  do  not  show 
dirt  and  make  a  nice  lawn  ornament.” 

“  But  the  White  Leghorn  lays  the  largest  eggs.” 

“  Perhaps  so  ;  but  we  will  soon  breed  them  up  to 
produce  eggs  of  the  same  size.” 

“Father,  how  much  did  you  clear  on  your  hens 
last  year  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  tell.  You  fellows  make  things 
look  too  bright,  and  must  disappoint  some  who  are 
induced  to  begin  the  business.  You  never  speak  of 
the  losses.” 

“  What  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Some  hens  die — ordinarily  from  six  to  fifty  per 
cent  if  the  cholera  gets  in — some  of  the  eggs  are  soft- 
shelled  and  break.  These  amount  to  a  good  many 
dozen.  A  good  many  of  the  first  eggs  are  infertile. 


were  left  out  of  110  Brown  Leghorns  hatched.  “  Old 
Speckle  ”  is  a  hen  of  leisure  now.  The  brooder  is 
set  cm  some  potato  crates  to  make  it  show  plainer. 

A  Home-Made  Brooder. 

Make  a  box  15  inches  high,  and  two  feet  square,  for 
100  chicks.  Nail  strips  of  tin  on  the  upper  edges  and 
put  on  a  sheet-iron  cover.  Cut  an  inch  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  sheet-iron  and  put  in  an  inch  tin  tube  ; 
let  it  fit  tightly.  It  should  be  18  inches  long.  Make 
a  frame  two  inches  high  and  the  size  of  the  box  and 
nail  it  on  top  of  the  sheet-iron.  Bore  some  half  inch 
holes  in  it  on  one  side  so  they  will  admit  the  air  just 
above  the  sheet-iron.  Make  another  box  a  foot  high, 
the  same  width  and  a  foot  longer  than  the  first.  Cut 
a  hole  in  the  floor  and  fit  in  a  quart  can,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  out ;  punch  an  inch  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  top  and  several  quarter  inch  ones  around  it  near 
the  top.  Place  the  second  box  on  top  of  the  first  and 
the  tin  tube  will  go  up  through  the  can.  Put  a  piece 
of  tin  on  the  bottom  of  the  second  box,  but  keep  it 
from  touching  the  board  by  nails  partially  driven  in. 
This  is  to  keep  the  boards  from  getting  too  hot,  and 
it  need  not  be  over  a  foot  Bquare.  Put  a  door  in  the 


out  the  air  and  the  fumes  of  the  lamp.  Now  if  a  lamp 
is  lighted  and  placed  in  the  lower  box  the  sheet-iron 
will  become  hot,  and  the  fumes  of  the  lamp  ascend  to 
the  upper  chamber  and  pass  off  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  chicks.  (A  tin  lamp  holding  one  or 
two  quarts  of  oil  is  best.  Have  a  large  burner  and 
sheet-iron  chimney.  A  flat  lamp  that  will  not  tip 
over  is  best ;  any  tinner  will  make  one  cheap.  Let 
the  lamp  be  set  close  to  the  sheet-iron,  leaving  only 
enough  space  to  prevent  smoking.)  All  this  is  shown 
in  detail  at  Fig.  127.  The  air  above  the  sheet-iron 
will  become  hot,  and  pass  up  through  the  quart  can 
into  the  second  box  above  the  chicks,  near  the  top. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  floor  will  be  warmed  from  be¬ 
low  as  the  second  box  is  longer  than  the  first,  and 
“  bottom  heat,”  which  many  think  causes  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  is  avoided. 

I  made  another  stand  which  stood  on  legs,  and 
fitted  up  t  o  the  brooder  so  that  when  the  front  door 
was  open  the  chicks  could  go  into  it.  In  this  box 
there  was  wire  netting  over  the  top  and  grit,  water 
and  fine  seeds  were  in  it.  This  was  intended  for  an 
out-door  brooder  and  is  better  than  a  “chicken house,” 
as  fewer  birds  are  kept  together,  and  the  air  is  purer 
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and  more  uniform  in  temperature.  A  thermometer 
should  be  hung  inside  and  the  air  should  be  kept  at 
95  to  100  degrees  the  first  week,  and  at  not  less  than 
90  degrees  at  any  time.  If  too  warm,  the  chicks  can 
go  outside  or  out  into  the  feeding  room,  but  if  too 
cold  they  will  crowd  and  smother  each  other,  and  die 
from  diarrhea.  Let  them  be  so  warm  that  they  will 
keep  apart ;  use  sand  or  earth  on  the  bottom  of  the 
brooder ;  clean  out  often,  and  with  vigorous  chicks 
all  should  be  raised.  c.  e.  chapman. 


THE  BEST  YEARLING  DAIRY  HEIFER. 

THE  MAN’S  PART  OK  THE  JOB 

Begin  Before  the  Calf  is  Born. 

What  food  and  care  will  produce  the  best  yearling 
heifer  at  the  least  cost,  is  a  question  which  will  always 
interest  the  breeder.  A  breeder  who  has  during  the 
last  15  years  raised  something  over  300  calves  from  all 
sorts  of  cows,  and  who  has,  all  told,  lost  but  three 
head,  gives  his  ideas  founded  on  experience. 

“  What  do  you  feed  first  ?  ” 

“  Clover  hay  or  pasture,  and  a  fair  allowance  of 
grain.” 

“  What !  to  a  calf  just  born  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no  ;  that  ration  is  for  the  calf  in  part,  and 
before  it  is  born  ;  in  other  words,  I  feed  the  cow  that 
she  may  produce  a  good,  strong,  healthy  subject  for 
me  to  work  on,  and  most  of  my  calves  get  upon  their 
feet  unaided  within  10  minutes  after  birth.” 

“  Ilow  long  do  you  let  a  calf  suck  the  cow  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all  if  I  can  help  it.  Sometimes  a  calf  is 
born  in  the  night,  or  by  some  chance  I  do  not  know  of 
its  birth  for  some  hours,  and  such  a  thing  sucks  the 
cow  just  once,  but  I  am  generally  on  hand  at  every 
birth.  No ;  I  teach  the  little  creatures  to  drink  at 
once,  and  I  have  only  two  or  three  times  failed  to  have 
them  drink  at  the  first  trial  ;  then  I  know  just  what 
quantity  each  calf  gets,  and  I  can  control  the  bowels 
by  the  temperature  of  the  milk.  To  loosen  the  bowels 
I  give  the  milk  not  quite  so  warm,  and  for  an  opposite 
effect  I  give  it  somewhat  warmer  than  usual,  and  less 
of  it.” 

“  How  much  do  you  give  at  a  feed  and  how  often  ? 

“  That  depends  on  the  calf.  The  very  first  time, 
few  calves  drink  over  a  quart,  but  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  three  pints  to  two  quarts  at  a  feed,  three  times 
a  day  work  well  with  me.  Then  I  drop  to  two  feeds 
a  day  and  divide  the  day’s  mess,  and  add  sweet  skim- 
milk  to  the  above  quantity  of  whole  milk  as  the  calf 
requires  a  larger  mess.  When  it  is  about  eight  weeks 
old  I  begin  grain  feed.  I  take  half  a  teacupful  of  oat¬ 
meal  to  two  quarts  of  water,  let  it  cook  slowly  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  until  "cooked  to  death,”  it  will  then 
have  become  glutinous  and  there  will  be  enough  for 
two  feeds.  It  should  be  mixed  with  the  milk  and  the 
calf  will  drink  it  and  lick  out  the  pail  to  get  it  all. 
Right  here  let  me  say,  the  feeding  pail  should  be 
scalded  and  washed  out  quite  as  thoroughly  as  any 
article  about  the  dairy,  and  be  well  aired.  I  use  tin 
pails  as  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  them  clean  and 
sweet.  I  increase  the  quantity  of  skim-milk  and  oat¬ 
meal  gradually  as  the  calf  grows.  When  about  two 
weeks  old  most  calves  will  eat  a  little  hay,  and  there 
should  always  be  some  where  they  can  get  it.  Do  not 
overfeed  ;  more  calves  die  from  this  cause  than  any 
other.  A  fat  calf,  dead,  is  not  so  valuable  as  a  living 
one  nor  quite  so  thrifty,  especially  if  you  want  to  raise 
it.  I  know  many  will  not  agree  with  me  when  I  say, 
by  all  means,  keep  the  calves  indoors  on  hay  over  the 
first  summer,  unless  six  months  or  more  old  when  grass 
comes  in  the  spring.  Grass  may  be  "natural,”  but  we 
can  sometimes  improve  on  Nature.  I  keep  them  in 
small  box  stalls  or  pens  about  six  by  eight  or  more 
feet,  and  they  will  get  exercise  enough,  and  not  run 
the  flesh  off  as  fast  as  I  put  it  on.  Keep  the  floor  dry 
with  plenty  of  bedding.  Every  time  I  clean  out  a  calf 
pen  or  stall,  I  dust  the  floor  with  plaster  or  air-slaked 
lime,  before  putting  in  the  fresh  bedding.  When  they 
are  three  or  four  months  old,  I  take  my  calves  and 
with  a  good  leather  collar  on,  tie  them  in  a  regular 
cow  stall,  built  their  size,  and  as  they  grow,  move 
them  along  to  larger  stalls.  They  are  easier  fed,  and 
the  necessary  cleanliness  is  secured  with  much  less 
labor  when  they  are  in  stalls  and  tied,  but  they  seem 
to  get  a  better  start  when  allowed  the  freedom  of  a 
small  box  stall  for  the  first  few  weeks.  I  always  keep 
a  lump  of  rook  salt  in  every  manger,  and  as  soon  as  a 
calf  is  large  enough  to  tie,  it  will  generally  lick  it  some. 
Another  point :  notice  often  the  neck  strap,  and  let 
it  out  a  hole  occasionally  as  the  calf  grows.  I  brush 
my  calves  and  keep  them  free  from  filth,  and  they 
seem  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  cows  do.” 

No  Case  of  Scours  in  Ours. 

"Do  your  calves  never  have  scours  or  other  troubles?” 

"  Sometimes,  but  the  trouble  can  nearly  always  be 
traced  to  some  careless  act.  To  illustrate :  The  first 
calf  I  ever  lost  got  inflammation  of  the  bowels  from  a 
cold,  wet  bed,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  next 


the  man  forgot  to  feed  it  in  the  morning,  and  at  night 
gave  it  a  double  quantity,  and,  worse,  being  in  a  hurry, 
did  not  warm  it,  thinking  just  one  cold  mess  would  do 
no  harm  ;  the  calf  died  in  great  pain  within  20  min¬ 
utes.  The  last  was  given  a  feed  out  of  a  pail  which 
had  not  been  washed  and  in  which  there  was  a  little 
sour  milk.  The  result  was  a  case  of  scours  which  was 
fatal  in  less  than  two  days.” 

“  What  treatment  do  you  find  best  for  scours  ?  ” 

"  I  decrease  the  quantity  of  milk,  feed  it  as  hot  as 
the  calf  will  take  it,  add  from  one  to  three  raw  eggs, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  calf,  and,  in  severe  cases, 
give  from  15  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  every 
four  hours.  Once  a  calf  was  taken  ill  when  I  was  away 
from  home,  and  when  I  returned  it  was  passing  clear 


Outline  of  Home-Made  Brooder.  Fig  127. 


blood.  For  this  case — a  calf  six  months  old — I  boiled 
some  oil  meal  to  a  mucilage,  and  gave  a  pint  warm,  to 
coat  the  raw  intestines,  after  each  feed,  and  I  fed  a 
quart  of  boiled  whole  milk  and  three  raw  eggs  every 
six  hours,  and  every  four  hours  a  teaspoonful  of  lauda¬ 
num,  gradually  tapering  off,  and  the  calf  was  taking 
its  regular  mess  in  about  four  days.” 

"  What  caused  so  severe  a  case  ?  ” 

“  No  one  knew  ;  every  one  insisted  that  the  calf  had 
its  regular  mess  as  I  ordered  ;  that  it  just  got  sick  and 
got  worse.” 

"  What  do  you  do  for  bloat  ?  ” 

"  The  only  serious  case  I  ever  had  was  a  yearling 
heifer ;  cause,  too  much  wet  clover.  She  got  down, 
and  seemingly  died,  anyway  she  stopped  breathing. 
I  was  away.  My  men  thought  they  could  not  make  it 
any  worse,  and  cut  through  the  side  into  the  stomach 
with  a  penknife,  letting  out  the  gas ;  the  result  was 
she  was  up  and  chewing  her  cud  before  night.” 

"  How  long  do  you  feed  milk  ?  ” 

"If  I  have  it,  or  can  get  it  at  a  fair  price,  I  always 
feed  skim-milk  until  a  heifer  is  nine  or  ten  months 
old,  or  refuses  it,  up  to  20  quarts  or  even  more  a  day, 
and  find  it  pays.  I  give  dry  feed  when  I  stop  the  milk, 
and  substitute  water  for  their  drink.” 

"  I  notice  your  cattle  are  very  tame.”1 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  No  one  abuses  them;  they  are 
all  cleaned  and  used  to  men  around  them  daily.  Then, 
all  are  halter-broken  while  small  and  are  easily  man¬ 
aged,  and  any  animal  broken  to  lead  well  is  worth 
dollars  more  on  that  account.  F.  m.  carryl. 


VIEWS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  ILLINOIS  CORN 
GROWER. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  if  a  farmer  is  prosperous  or 
not.  His  surroundings  give  him  away  ;  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  does  the  same  thing.  The  farmer 
who  is  successful  in  his  calling  wears  a  naturally  enter¬ 
prising  business  air  which  instantly  impresses  one  with 


the  idea  that  he  is  a  master  of  his  art,  while  his  build¬ 
ings,  fences,  stock,  etc.,  proclaim  the  fact  in  an  unmis¬ 
takable  manner.  There  is  no  affectation  of  spread- 
eagleism  about  him  ;  but  that  plain,  impressive  busi¬ 
ness  air  noted  in  the  eminent  lawyer  and  skillful 
physician,  is  in  every  movement.  He  has  confidence 
in  himself.  He  is  an  "  Eli,”  a  winner,  and  he  knows 
it ;  and,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  he  shows  it  in 
his  bearing.  I  met  one  of  these  men  a  few  days  ago, 
and,  knowing  him  to  be  an  eminently  successful  corn 
grower,  I  interviewed  him  on  the  subject.  It  will  be 
noted  that  his  replies  to  my  interrogations  are  straight 
to  the  point,  and,  while  some  of  his  practices  are  not 
exactly  in  accord  with  those  of  some  other  good 
farmers,  the  fact  that  he  has  made  considerable  money 


by  growing  corn  must  give  his  "testimony”  great 
weight. 

“  What  kind  of  land  is  your  first  choice  for  corn  ?” 
I  asked. 

“  Blue  grass  sod  that  has  been  pastured  several 
years.” 

"  Next  ?  ” 

"  Wheat  stubble  top-dressed  with  manure  the  pre¬ 
vious  autumn.” 

"Third?” 

"  Clover  sod.” 

• "  How  do  you  prepare  these  lands  for  corn  ?  ” 

"  I  plow  six  inches  deep  in  October,  and  again  in 
spring  three  inches  deep.  If  the  soil  has  not  been 
beaten  down  hard  by  heavy  rains  after  the  frost  came 
out,  I  prefer  to  disc-harrow  instead  of  plowing,  and 
plant  close  after  the  disc.” 

"  How  far  apart  are  the  rows  ?  ” 

"  Three  feet  eight  inches.” 

"  How  far  apart  are  the  hills  in  the  rows  ?  ” 

"  The  same  distance,  and  we  put  three  to  four  grains 
to  the  hill.  I  try  to  get  three  stalks  in  every  hill,  and 
usually  succeed.” 

"  Do  you  harrow  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  within  three  days  after  planting,  before  the 
grain  sprouts,  I  run  over  the  land  with  a  light,  fine¬ 
toothed  harrow.” 

"  Do  you  harrow  after  the  corn  is  up  ?  ” 

"No.  I  think  it  does  more  harm  than  good.” 

"  What  tools  do  you  use  in  cultivating  ?  ” 
"Two-horse  cultivators  with  narrow  shovels  that 
stir  all  the  soil  between  the  rows.” 

"  When  do  you  begin  cultivating  ?  ” 

"  Very  soon  after  the  corn  is  up.” 

“  How  often  do  you  go  over  the  land  ?  ” 

“  Five  to  ten  times.  We  keep  moving  lively  as  long 
as  we  can  straddle  the  rows.” 

"  Deep  or  shallow?” 

“  Fully  four  inches  deep  the  first  time,  and  after 
that  as  near  to  two  inches  as  the  cultivator  will  run. 
I  aim  to  keep  all  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  perfectly 
loose  and  mellow  as  long  as  possible.” 

"  Do  you  cut  any  corn  for  feed  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  some.  It  is  cut  just  as  the  grain  is  harden¬ 
ing,  and  the  shocks  are  made  16  hills  square.” 

"  What  do  you  consider  the  fodder  worth?” 

“  Two  or  three  dollars  per  acre.” 

"  When  do  you  husk?” 

"I  begin  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  ripe  and  fairly  dry 
and  get  it  all  in  before  Christmas.” 

’"  What  do  you  consider  a  good  yield?” 

"  Eighty  bushels  per  acre.” 

"  When  do  you  sell?” 

"  That  depends  on  the  market  and  crop  conditions. 
I  usually  sell  about  half  the  crop  by  February,  the 
rest  some  time  the  following  summer.” 

"  What  varieties  are  best  ?” 

"  Yellow  dent  for  feeding  ;  large  white  dent  for 
market.  White  brings  a  cent  or  two  more  per  bushel 
than  yellow  because  much  of  it  is  ground  for  food, 
and  to  be  mixed  with  the  lower  grades  of  flour.  In 
feeding  I  get  slightly  better  results  from  yellow,  while 
it  usually  keeps  best  in  the  crib.” 

"  When  do  you  select  seed?” 

"  When  husking.  I  then  get  just  what  I  want,  and 
without  loss  of  time.  It  is  thoroughly  dried  and  then 
stored  in  a  dry  place,  and  every  grain  grows  and  sends 
up  a  strong  plant.  There  is  no  ‘chance’  or  ‘guess’ 
about  my  seed  corn.  I  know  that  every  kernel  I  put 
in  the  ground  will  grow.  I  get  good  crops  because  I 
fit  the  ground  properly,  plant  reliable  seed  and  culti¬ 
vate  thoroughly.  There’s  no  secret  about  it !  ” 
Christian  County,  Ill.  fred  grundy. 


AN  OHIO  CELERY  KING. 

NO  KNEE  SERYIGE  TO  WEED  OR  BANK. 

Historic  Ground  for  a  Celery  Bed. 

In  Ross  County,  O.,  abutting  up  against  the  rising 
elevation  on  which  the  historical  town  of  old  Chilli- 
cothe  stands,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  in  an 
angle  formed  by  the  rising  of  the  land  to  the  west  and 
north,  which,  by  its  peculiar  mucky  nature  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  celery.  At  present 
about  14  acres  are  reclaimed  and 'used  in  growing 
celery  and  other  vegetables.  There  are  a  few  acres 
more  lying  to  the  east  not  yet  reclaimed  from  the 
water  and  frogs.  This  reclaimed  land  is  cultivated 
by  Mr.  T.  O.  Miller,  who  has  justly  received  the  name 
of  Celery  King  of  Southern  Ohio.  The  soil  is  so  light 
and  dark  when  dry  that  it  resembles  chimney  sweep¬ 
ings,  and,  when  thrown  up  in  heaps  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  white  alkaline  substance  forms  on  the  surface. 
In  the  part  of  the  swamp  yet  unreclaimed  in  many 
places  a  fence  rail  11  feet  in  length  can  be  forced  down 
its  full  length  into  the  muck  and  water.  The  reclaim¬ 
ing  is  slow  work,  as  the  soil,  when  the  water  is  first 
taken  out,  is  too  light ;  but  with  use  it  constantly  im¬ 
proves,  so  that  it  is  better  each  year  for  the  growth  of 
celery.  Between  this  celery  land  and  the  streets  to 
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the  west  and  north  is  a  limestone  gravelly  slope  about 
100  feet  wide  ;  in  this  strip  the  elevation  is  from  8  to  12 
feet,  and  it  is  used  for  the  growth  of  early  vegetables  ; 
later  in  a  dry  season  it  is  of  but  little  value. 

Something  About  the  Business. 

“How  long  have  you  been  growing  celery?”  I 
asked  Mr.  Miller. 

“  About  11  years.” 

‘  ‘  How  much  at  first  ?  ” 

.“  Five  to  ten  thousand  plants.” 

“  How  close  together  are  the  lines  of  tile  drain  ?” 

“  About  40  to  50  feet.” 

“  How  do  you  plant  ?  ” 

“In  laying  out  the  land  for  the  plant  setting,  we 
allow  for  six  rows  of  plants  seven  inches  apart.  These 
six  rows  occupy  42  inches  of  land.  Between  these 
strips  42  inches  wide,  we  leave  a  space  10  feet  wide,  to 
be  used  in  banking.  On  this  strip  of  land  that  we  use 
for  banking  we  grow  the  plants.” 

“  How  many  rows  of  plants  do  you  gro.w  on  these  10 
feet  ?  ” 

“  With  a  Planet  Jr.  drill,  we  drill  eight  rows  one 
foot  apart  in  this  space,  and  are  careful  not  to  get 
thorn  too  thick  ;  99  out  of  100  will  get  them  so.  If  we 
want  late  cabbage  plants  or  radishes,  we  grow  them 
in  the  42-inch  space  while  the  celery  plants  are  start¬ 
ing.  If  not  wanted  for  this,  while  the  plants  are 
starting,  we  throw  the  weeds  and  trash  from  the 
manure  on  this  space.  Then  when  ready  to  set  the 
plants,  we  clean  up  the  space,  and  haul  the  trash 
away.” 

“  Do  you  grow  more  plants  than  you  use  yourself  ?” 

“  Yes.  We  aim  to  sell  200,000  or  300,000 — more  than 
that  this  year.” 

“  Where  is  your  principal  demand  for  plants  ?  ” 
“Livingston,  the  seedman,  in  Columbus,  O.,  bought 
90,000  last  year,  and  will  want  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200,000  this.  In  fact  we  sell  them  wherever  we  sell 
celery.” 

“How  do  you  pack  plants  for  shipment  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  H  alf  a  bushel  splint  basket  will  hold  500  good  strong 
plants,  with  the  tops  trimmed  even  with  the  top  of 
the  basket  with  sea  moss  packed  around  them,  and 
they  will  go  safely  every  time,  without  any  covering 
over  the  basket.  Packed  tightly  the  air  never  gets 
through  to  dry  them  out.” 

“When  do  you  sow  your  seed?” 

“About  April  1,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  suitable,  and 
these  are  for  my  own  crop.  The  custom  demand  for 
plants  comes  later.” 

“  When  do  you  set  your  plants?” 

“  We  commence  setting  about  June  15,  and  run  to 
August  1.” 

“  What  varieties  do  you  use?” 

“  Chiefly  Giant  Pascal,  with  a  few  Golden  Hearts, 
White  Plume  and  Perfection  Heartwell.  I  shall  grow 
the  first  almost  entirely  this  year,  as  it  does  better 
on  this  soil.  It  is  a  kind  that  never  gets  pithy,  will  grow 
solid  on  any  ground  ;  and  other  varieties  will  not  do 
it.  The  three  latter  varieties  mentioned,  we  grow  to 
supply  the  demand  for  plants.” 

‘  How  do  you  mark  your  ground  off  for  setting  the 
plants  ?  ” 

“  The  long  way  of  the  beds  we  put  six  rows  seven 
inches  apart ;  the  short  way  across  the  beds  we  make 
the  rows  one  foot  apart.  To  do  this  quickly,  and  so 
that  they  will  be  regular,  I  take  a  scantling  10  feet 
long,  and  nail  on  little  light  blocks  one  foot  apart, 
then  attach  a  handle  to  the  scantling.  With  this 
drawn  across  the  bed,  I  can  make  eight  rows  at  once; 
they  will  all  be  regular.” 

#  A  New  Scheme  for  Banking. 

“  When  do  you  commence  to  bank  ?” 

“  We  cannot  begin  early  here  on  account  of  rust. 
We  have  to  wait  till  about  the  last  of  September, 
when  the  nights  begin  to  get  cool.  By  this  time  the 
plants  should  be  10  to  20  inches  high.” 

“  How  do  you  bank  ?” 

[Mr.  Miller  has  a  device  of  his  own  for  this  purpose 
that  he  has  never  known  to  be  hitherto  used.  It  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  planks  set  against  the  celery. 
At  the  tin  shop  he  buys  strips  of  galvanized  iron,  as 
heavy  as  can  be  bought,  54  inches  long  and  12  wide. 
These  are  bent  the  long  way  four  inches  from  one 
side,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  Two  of  them 
are  fastened  together  with  pieces  of  broom  handle 
about  one  foot  long,  put  through  holes  in  the  metal, 
about  the  center,  the  narrow  way,  and  three  inches 
from  the  ends ;  these  pieces  of  handles  are  held  in 
place  by  driving  a  nail  about  one  inch  from  each  end.] 
“Placing  two  pieces  of  metal  together  the  wide  part 
down  and  the  bent  part  or  flanges  standing  out  from 
each  other,  we  have  the  end  of  the  trough  as  shown 
at  Fig.  129.  Two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bed,  take  hold  of  each  end  of  one  of  these  bottom¬ 
less  troughs,  push  the  sides  together,  set  it  down 
between  the  celery  rows,  then  spread  it  out  against 
the  row  on  each  side ;  in  this  shape  it  stands  ready 


for  the  soil  to  be  thrown  into  this  long  hopper.  When 
full,  both  men  lift  out  at  the  same  time.  After  we 
have  gone  through  a  bed  in  this  way,  we  lay  the  -tins 
or  troughs  down  and  go  over  the  bed,  taking  hold  of 
the  tops  of  each  plant,  pressing  them  together  and 
drawing  the  soil  about  them  to  give  them  an  upright 
growth.  Afterwards  in  future  banking  this  does  not 
have  to  be  done.” 

“  How  often  do  you  bank  ?  ” 

“  Three  times  for  fall  or  early  winter  use  ;  for  win¬ 
ter  use  we  give  one  more  banking,  covering  the  whole 
of  the  plants  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen.” 

“  How  deep  do  you  cover  ?  ” 

“  In  this  kind  of  soil  we  can  put  three  inches  of  soil 


over  them  ;  this  should  be  done  in  November.  It  is 
the  last  thing  I  do  when  I  feel  sure  winter  has  come ; 
if  done  too  early  the  plants  will  rot.” 

“  What  are  the  advantages  in  this  kind  of  banking?” 

“We  can  get  one-third  more  celery  on  the  same 
land  than  in  any  other  way  I  ever  heard  of,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  soil  is  so  great  that  the  banks  do  not  freeze 
to  any  great  extent  in  an  ordinary  winter.  A  six- 
inch  freeze  does  no  injury,  but  a  12-inch  freeze  will 
scorch  the  two  outside  rows  somewhat.  If  my  land 
were  solid  so  that  I  could  drive  the  wagon  between 
the  banks  and  scatter  the  manure  three  inches  thick 
over  them,  I  could  go  home  and  sleep  and  feel  that 
the  crop  was  safe  ;  but  on  account  of  the  soft  nature 
of  the  soil  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  manure  can 
be  handled  without  the  expense  taking  up  the  profit. 
The  safest  way  for  me  is  to  get  it  all  out  before  severe 
winter  comes  on,  and  then  I  can  hold  it  for  the  holi¬ 
day  trade.” 

“Do  you  find  any  advantage  in  irrigation,  or  is  it 
necessary  ?” 

“One  season  it  was  so  dry  at  the  time  of  setting  the 
plants  that  I  dug  wells  at  convenient  places  and  pre¬ 
pared  tanks  to  irrigate,  but  after  the  plants  were 
started  1  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  s<> — nor  has  it 
been  since.  Last  year  after  setting,  till  banking 
time,  the  season  was  very  dry,  particularly  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part,  and  the  celery  made  very  slow  growth,  but 
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after  I  commenced  banking  the  growth  was  very 
rapid,  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather.” 

“  Where  are  your  sales  made  when  the  crop  is  ready 
for  market?  ” 

“They  extend  west  and  north  about  50  miles,  and 
east  to  Cumberland,  Md.  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and 
south  to  the  Ohio  River  towns.”  J  M.  JAMISON. 


Bean  Weevils.— On  page  301,  J.  F.  B.  inquires  why 
the  beans  put  away  in  the  dwelling  house  have  been 
almost  destroyed,  while  those  in  the  cold  barn  are 
uninjured.  Plain  enough.  Those  stored  in  the  barn 
are  infested  the  same  as  the  others,  but  the  pests  are 
dormant  in  the  cold,  bat  active  and  with  voracious 
appetites  when  warm.  Heating  the  beans  will  de¬ 
stroy  these  insects.  This  is  probably  the  simplest 
and  safest  known  remedy.  f.  h.  v. 


TREATMENT  OF  CROWDED  STRAWBERRIES. 

At  Figs.  130  and  131  I  show  an  illustration  of  my 
method  with  varieties  of  strawberries  that  are  liable 
to  get  too  much  crowded  in  the  rows  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  and  consequently  give  only  small,  inferior  berries. 
My  way  to  remedy  this  is,  with  a  good  sharp  hoe,  as 
soon  as  the  first  crop  is  off,  cut  a  strip  about  nine 
inches  wide  out  of  the  center  of  each  row.  This  gives 
us  two  narrow  rows  instead  of  one  wide  one.  Keep  this 
narrow  strip  clear  of  runners  like  the  walk,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  nice  lot  of  large  berries  on  the 
inside  edges  of  these  rows  the  next  season.  These 
strips  being  very  narrow,  of  course  no  pickers  are 
allowed  to  walk  in  them,  and  thus  no  berries  will  be 
stepped  on. 

The  varieties  on  which  I  tried  this  treatment  were 
Warfield  No.  2  and  Crescent,  and  I  think  all  our  new  va¬ 
rieties  would  be  benefited  if  handled  in  this  way,  for,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  all  rampant  growers,  c.  auschicks. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Prune  in  June. — In  the  answer  to  a  New  Beginner, 
in  The  Rural  of  April  1,  page  229,  the  writer  says 
that  he  has  never  found  that  there  is  any  best  time  to 
prune  apple  trees ;  that  preference  may  be  given 
perhaps  to  November  or  March.  This  answer  may  be 
correct  so  far  as  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States  are 
concerned,  but  my  observation  and  experience  for  the 
past  50  years  have  positively  proved  that  in  all  of  the 
territory  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  north 
of  the  42nd  parallel  of  latitude,  there  is  a  best  time  for 
doing  this  work,  and  that  June  is  the  best  time — the 
first  part  of  the  month  being  better  than  later. 
Pruned  in  June,  the  wounds  will  heal  more  quickly 
than  when  pruned  at  any  other  time.  I  have  found 
March  to  be  the  worst  month  to  prune  and  it  is  not 
prudent  to  do  the  job  in  February  or  any  of  the  spring 
months  for  the  reason  that  where  the  limbs  are  cut 
the  sap  will  be  liable  to  run  from  the  wound  (this  is 
commonly  called  bleeding)  the  following  summer  and 
sometimes  longer,  which  will  frequently  cause  decay 
into  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Summer,  fall  and  winter 
are  much  preferable  to  spring  for  pruning,  but  young 
trees  should  never  be  pruned  the  same  year  they  have 
been  planted.  To  know  how  to  select  healthy  and 
hardy  varieties  for  planting  and  how  and  when  to 
prune  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the 
knowledge  for  successfully  raising  an  apple  orchard. 

Monona,  Iowa.  p.  p-  o. 

Doesn’t  Like  Spraying. — Since  my  first  experiment 
in  spraying  fruit  trees,  this  spring,  I  am  not  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  upon  the  subject.  I  purchased  a  neglected  or-, 
chard  last  year,  and  have  been  cultivating  and  prun¬ 
ing  it.  I  sprayed  pears  and  apples  as  soon  as  the  blos¬ 
soms  fell,  using  Powell’s  Guicide  powder,  one  pound, 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture,  two  pounds,  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  weather  was  dry,  with  light  frosts  at 
night.  The  tender  leaves  and  young  fruit,  dampened 
by  the  spraying,  were  frost-bitten  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  most  places  there  will  not  be  over  90  per  cent 
of  fruit.  To  say  the  least,  I  am  discouraged  with 
spraying.  I  shall  continue  to  spray  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  finish  the  experiment,  but  in  my  present 
state  of  mind  I  feel  that  in  future  it  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  share  my  fruit  with  the  codling  moth  and  its 
allies  than  to  deny  it  to  both  them  and  ourselves. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  c.  s.  d. 

R.  N.-  Y. — Were  the  blossoms  not  dampened  hurt  by 
the  frost  ?  A  light  dampening  has  often  saved  plants 
at  such  a  time. 

Sit  Down  and  Sow. — Broadcast  sowing  of  oats  and 
other  small  grains  may  be  done  much  quicker  and 
equally  well  by  using  a  steady  horse  and  a  low,  light 
wagon.  Place  in  front  of  the  seat  a  tub  or  box  that 
will  hold  one  or  two  bushels  of  grain,  and  drive  with 
one  hand  while  sowing  with  the  other.  You  can  save 
all  of  the  time  spent  in  pacing  off  and  setting  stakes 
to  sow  by,  if  you  will  drive  crosswise  of  the  last  har¬ 
rowing,  no  matter  how  large  the  piece  of  ground,  for 
you  can  plainly  see  the  wheel  marks  and  keep  the 
proper  distance  from  the  tracks  your  wheels  made  the 
last  time  across.  Many  a  farmer  who  cannot  walk 
and  carry  grain  to  sow,  but  knows  well  how  to  sow,  had 
better  adopt  this  plan  than  to  trust  the  seeding  to 
the  hired  man  or  some  one  not  so  competent  as  him¬ 
self.  I  recommend  sowing  all  grain  right  and  left,  as 
grass  seed  is  sown.  A  slowly  walking  horse  is  best. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  d.  m.  l. 

The  Silver  Question.— W.  E.  R  asks,  on  page  207, 
“  What  valid  reason  had  the  government  for  demone¬ 
tizing  silver  in  1873,  when  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  was  greater  than  that  of  a  gold  dollar  ?  ” 
The  silver  dollar  was  demonetized  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  was  worth  more  than  the  gold  dollar.  Had  the 
intrinsic  (commercial)  value  of  the  silver  dollar  re¬ 
mained  the  same  as  the  gold  dollar,  it  would  not  have 
been  demonetized.  In  every  civilized  country  where- 
ever  the  double  standard  has  been  attempted,  it  has 
been  established  on  the  basis  that  the  standard  coins 
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of  both  metals  shall  possess  exactly  the  came  commer¬ 
cial  value  ;  otherwise  one  metal  would  cease  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  standard.  This  was  precisely  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  United  States.  The  law  of  1792  attempted 
to  establish  the  double  standard  in  this  country,  and 
it  was  amended  in  1837  and  1873  to  consummate  this 
object,  but  ineffectually.  All  attempts,  from  1793, 
when  the  first  coinage  law  was  enacted,  until  1873, 
when  the  silver  dollar  was  demonetized,  to  get  the 
silver  dollar  into  circulation  were  futile,  and  during 
all  that  time — more  than  80  years — not  so  many  silver 
dollars  were  coined  as  are  coined  now  in  every  three 
months ;  and  all  that  were  coined  were  exported. 
Practically  the  silver  dollar  was  demonetized  by  nat¬ 
ural  laws,  and  all  that  was  attempted  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  1873  was  to  change  the  law  so  that  it  would 
conform  to  the  fact. 

Again  he  asks,  “  Why  was  it  (the  demonetization) 
smuggled  through  Congress  ?  ”  The  law  of  1873  was 
enacted  in  the  usual  manner,  passed  through  the 
usual  channels  by  the  usual  methods ;  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  get  it  enacted  otherwise,  for  there  was  no 
necessity  to  “  smuggle”  it  through  or  to  use  improper 
or  clandestine  methods,  simply  because  at  that  time 
there  was  no  opposition.  If  the  silver  dollar  was  in 
circulation  even  to  a  comparatively  small  extent,  or 
if  it  ever  had  been,  doubtless  there  would  have  been 
some  opposition. 

Again  he  asks,  “  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  prices  of  all 
farm  products  have  declined  with  the  depreciation  of 
silver  ?  ”  Within  the  past  year  pork  has  advanced  in 
this  vicinity  from  6  to  10  cents,  potatoes  from  50  to  90 
cents,  apples  from  SI. 25  to  $2.25  per  barrel,  and  butter 
at  this  date  is  32  cents  per  pound.  “  It  is  a  poor  rule 
that  doesn’t  work  both  ways.”  IIow  can  demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  silver  send  prices  both  down  and  up  ?  s.  g.  s. 

Livermore,  Me. 

“Caught  On.” — Not  long  ago  I  talked  with  a  farmer 
here  about  the  agricultural  papers.  He  said  they 
taught  nothing  about  farming,  he  knew  how  to  farm, 
and  he  cared  nothing  for  what  they  could  tell  him.  In 
other  words  “  he  knew  it  all.”  I  was  not  brought  up 
to  the  business,  and  though  “  raised  ”  on  a  farm,  ob¬ 
tained  most  of  the  little  knowledge  I  have,  from  books 
and  papers,  and  I  will  state  one  or  two  cases  where  I 
turned  my  “  paper  knowledge  ”  to  account  directly. 

I  used  to  think  the  planting  of  an  asparagus  bed  like 
the  founding  of  a  city,  and  that  is  the  common  im¬ 
pression.  But  after  reading  an  article  in  The  Rural, 
by  a  Mr.  Gifford,  I  think,  I  set  out  a  large  bed  and  it 
is  a  success,  and  proving  more  so  from  year  to  year. 
That  paper  was  sound,  practical,  and  a  “revelation  ” 
in  asparagus  culture.  Last  fall  hay  being  high  and 
scarce,  I  wanted  to  feed  straw  to  my  horses,  I  borrowed 
a  cutter  to  try  the  method  of  cutting  and  wetting  it. 

I  had  never  fed  any,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 
clover  hay  was  quite  good  enough.  The  cutter  did  not 
work,  but  at  that  time  Dr.  Galen  Wilson’s  articles  on 
feeding  straw  took  a  strong  hold  on  me,  and  I  began 
with  a  half  ration  of  barley  straw,  the  shortest  day  of 
the  winter.  Soon,  I  was  feeding  straw  altogether  with 
five  or  six  quarts  of  ground  grain  per  day  and  kept  it 
up,  and  I  have  a  nice  little  mow  of  clover  hay  to  show 
for  that  little  bit  of  information.  The  horses  wintered 
well,  looked  as  well  as  usual,  and  felt  as  well  certainly 
as  any  horses  ever  did.  This  has  paid  for  my  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  for  many  years,  and  I  have  just  begun. 

I  prefer,  however,  a  modification  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  ra¬ 
tion,  and  have  fed  a  little  hay,  a  good  deal  of  straw 
and  five  or  six  quarts  of  grain  a  day.  These  are  in¬ 
stances,  and  I  am  adding  to  what  I  know  in  the  same 
way  all  the  time.  No  one  man  “  knows  it  all,”  and  if 
he  doesn’t  read  nowadays,  he  won’t  know  much  of  it. 
Maine.  C.  s.  p. 

Questions  for  Anti-Silverites. — 1.  In  reply  to  the 
questions  of  W.  E.  R.,  in  a  late  Rural,  it  may  be  said 
without  any  partisan  bias,  and  in  exact  truth,  that 
the  demonetization  of  silver  was  made  to  meet  the 
action  of  Germany  and  other  European  nations  in  the 
establishment  of  a  single  standard — gold.  2.  The  act 
was  hurried  through  Congress  for  the  reason  that  it 
could  not  have  been  done  without  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion,  had  the  attempt  been  discussed  freely.  3.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  have  changed  since  1873,  and  had  the  act 
not  been  consummated  then,  it  must  have  been  peremp¬ 
tory  now,  for  the  enormous  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  silver  and  its  actual  cheapness  must  have 
compelled  either  this  course  or  made  silver  the  sole 
standard.  4.  Money  may  have  two  values,  intrinsic 
and  fiat,  or  legal.  But  the  intrinsic  value  of  it  depends 
solely  on  its  worth  for  other  uses  than  money.  Gold 
is  now  selling  in  the  market  at  its  actual  material 
value  and  so  is  silver,  but  while  the  gold  is  equal  in 
respect  of  both  these  values,  silver  is  not,  and  its 
lawful  value  as  coin  is  nearly  50  per  cent  above  its 
intrinsic  value.  And  now  that  the  supply  of  silver  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  demand  for  it  as  money, 
its  money  value  is  certain  soon  to  come  down  to  its 
intrinsic  value.  5.  Prices  of  all  commodities  have 


fallen  as  compared  with  the  value  of  gold  ;  the  real 
fact  is  that  gold  has  risen  in  value,  and  less  of  it  can 
be  procured  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  fat  steer  than 
some  years  ago.  And  this  reduction  in  the  value 
applies  to  all  things — land,  clothing,  food,  etc.,  etc. 
These  are  all  now  sold  on  a  silver  basis,  or  a  par  with 
the  low  price  of  silver,  gold  being  the  actual  standard 
of  value  for  everything.  h.  s. 


[Every  query  must  be  aooompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.1 

Land  Trouble. 

D.  F.,  Daytona ,  Fla. — A  sells  a  piece  of  land  to  B, 
and  gives  him  a  written  contract  for  the  same,  agree¬ 
ing  that  when  he  shall  have  received  the  money  he 
will  give  him  a  warranty  deed.  B  paid  about  one- 
half  and  died  intestate,  without  any  relatives  as  far 
as  A  can  learn.  The  contract  was  not  recorded.  C, 
D  and  E  send  in  to  the  County  Judge  claims  amount¬ 
ing  to  twice  as  much  as  B  has  paid  A.  A  has  written 
to  the  County  Judge  and  does  not  get  any  answer  as 
to  what  they  propose  to  do  with  the  same. 

Ans. — Let  A  wait  until  he  hears  from  the  other 
party,  and  then  engage  a  good  local  lawyer  to  conduct 
his  case. 

Disposal  of  Property. 

H.  \V.  R  ,  Ulster  Height s,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  diffi¬ 
cult  case  on  hand  and  I  come  to  The  Rural  for  advice. 
The  case  is  as  follows:  About  27  years  ago  I  got  mar¬ 
ried  and  by  this  marriage  we  had  one  child,  a  girl. 
When  she  was  four  years  old  my  wife  left  me,  and 
took  the  child  away  from  me.  At  the  time  when  this 
happened  I  was  in  Callao  in  Peru.  After  my  return 
to  New  York  I  went  to  work  and  sued  for  divorce 
which  was  granted  me  with  the  privilege  to  marry 
again  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  About  14  years  ago  I  got 
married  again,  but  had  no  children  from  my  second 
wife,  but  she  had  a  daughter  which  I  adopted,  and 
she  has  been  with  us  all  the  time,  and  helped  us  in  our 
work  during  these  14  years ;  she  is  30  years  old  and  a 
widow  with  two  children.  My  second  wife  died  March 
28,  1893.  I  want  to  leave  all  my  property  to  my  step¬ 
daughter  after  my  death — I  made  a  will  about  10 
years  ago,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  contested  after 
my  death,  so  I  would  like  to  give  my  stepdaughter  a 
deed  of  all  my  real  estate  and  other  property  of  which 
I  may  be  the  owner  at  my  death;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  want  to  secure  myself,  in  case  that  my  stepdaughter 
should  marry  again  before  my  death,  and  I  would 
like  to  keep  the  property  in  my  possession  as  long  as 
I  live.  I  have  consulted  different  lawyers  and  they 
all  give  me  different  advice  and  have  different  opin¬ 
ions.  Will  The  Rural  give  me  its  opinion  and  advice 
in  this  case.  I  want  to  make  the  deed  of  my  property 
so  that  my  stepdaughter  will  have  no  trouble  after  my 
death  and  so  that  I  will  be  secured  as  long  as  I  live. 

Ans. — Give  a  deed,  retaining  a  life  tenancy. 

School  Laws  of  New  York  State. 

L.  L.  M  ,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  school  law  in  New  York  State  ?  Is  there  a  fine 
imposed  on  delinquents  ?  Can  a  teacher  legally  close 
a  school  for  a  day  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees? 
Have  teachers  any  authority  over  scholars  before  or 
after  school  hours  :  for  instance,  can  they  then  forbid 
them  to  enter  a  farmer’s  orchard  ? 

Ans. — The  law  of  the  Empire  State  provides  that 
every  person  having  control  of  any  child  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  “shall  cause  such  child  to  attend 
some  public  or  private  day  school  at  least  14  weeks  in 
each  year,  eight  weeks  at  least  of  which  attendance 
must  be  consecutive,  or  to  be  instructed  regularly  at 
home  at  least  14  weeks  in  each  year  in  spelling,  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arith¬ 
metic  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the 
child  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  or  instruc¬ 
tion  inexpedient  or  impracticable.”  Any  one  failing 
to  comply  with  this  provision  of  the  law  is  liable  to 
“a  fine  for  the  first  offense  of  $1,  and  for  each  succeed¬ 
ing  offense  in  the  same  year,  $5  for  each  and  every 
week,  not  exceeding  13  in  any  one  year,  during  which 
he  fails  to  comply  with  said  provisions.”  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  exact  compliance  with  the  law. 
If  any  person  is  known  to  them  to  be  violating  its 
provisions  they  are  to  give  him  written  notice  of  his 
liability  to  a  fine,  and  if  the  violation  continues  it  is 
their  duty  to  collect  the  penalty  and  pay  it  to  the 
supervisor  of  the  town.  A  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  is  not  justified  in  closing  his  school  for  a  day 
without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  except  in  cases 
provided  by  law.  He  may  close  to  attend  a  teachers’ 
institute  of  his  district,  and  on  Saturdays  or  other 
days  which  the  custom  of  the  district  has  made  school 


holidays.  A  teacher  has  full  control  of  his  pupils  from 
the  time  they  arrive  on  the  school  premises  until  they 
leave.  For  any  conduct  outside  of  school  hours  and 
off  the  premises,  in  violation  of  a  reasonable  rule, 
which  conduct  has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  school,  its 
discipline  or  reputation,  the  teacher  has  authority  to 
call  the  pupil  to  account.  It  is  therefore  clearly 
within  a  teacher’s  authority  to  prevent  a  pupil  from 
trespassing  on  a  farmer’s  orchard  during  the  school 
day  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  premises. 

What  Becomes  of  the  Nitrogen? 

Several  Subscribers. — How  much  of  the  nitrogen  in 
an  ordinary  fertilizer  can  a  crop  of  potatoes  utilize, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  rest  ? 

Ans  — In  the  last  report  of  the  Connecticut  Station 
is  an  answer  to  similar  questions  which  we  repeat 
here,  as  it  gives  the  substance  of  all  trustworthy  in¬ 
vestigations  made  up  to  date  : 

“  Under  favorable  circumstances,  most  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  quick-acting  fertilizers,  used  in  the  moderate 
quantities  commonly  employed,  is  taken  up  by  the 
crops.  In  drought,  the  crop  does  not  grow  and  the 
fertilizer  remains  unchanged  in  the  soil.  In  warm 
and  wet  weather  some  nitrogen  leaches  out  of  the 
soil,  and  more  or  less  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  runs  off  in  the  drainage,  and  according 
to  the  kind  of  fertilizer.  In  soils  where  there  is  free 
access  of  air  for  a  good  depth,  the  nitrogen  of  am¬ 
monia  and  of  animal  matters,  like  blood  and  tankage 
and  of  urine,  passes  more  or  less  rapidly  into  nitric  acid, 
provided  there  be  present  carbonate  of  lime  or  other 
alkaline  body  to  form  a  nitrate,  and  provided  also 
there  be  moderate  moisture  and  a  summer  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  nitrates  thus  formed,  if  not  taken  up  by 
plants,  are  freely  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  drainage 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  when  stable  manure  or 
leaf  mold  or  grass  roots  slowly  decay  in  a  wet  soil 
where  access  of  air  is  imperfect  and  the  temperature 
low,  nitrogen  of  these  and  of  nitrates,  ammonia  salts, 
blood,  etc.,  passes  into  a  comparatively  inactive  form 
like  that  of  swamp  muck.  Virgin  soil  from  forest  or 
prairie  contains  most  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  latter 
form,  which  under  cultivation  (tillage,  etc.),  is  slowly 
changed  into  nitrates. 

“  Land  long  left  to  grass  and  natural  herbage  or  in 
wood,  becomes  richer  in  nitrogen  ;  that  under  tillage, 
poorer.  In  the  soil  of  forests  there  is  said  to  be  no 
nitrates.  From  drained  lands,  under  tillage,  there  is 
considerable  annual  loss  of  nitrates,  and  drained 
lands  in  pasture  and  meadow  also  lose  nitrogen  as 
nitrates,  although  there  Is  accumulation  of  nitrogen  at 
the  surface  in  the  humus  (decayed  vegetable  matter).’' 

Professor  Johnson  was  also  asked  if  mixing  plaster 
with  the  fertilizer  would  enable  the  potatoes  to  secure 
more  of  the  nitrogen.  To  this  he  replies  : 

“  It  may  be  said  that  so  far  as  known,  plaster  would 
have  no  influence  in  case  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  When  tankage,  blood  or  urine  begins  to 
change  in  the  soil  under  the  moist  warmth  of  spring 
ime,  it  at  first  yields  carbonate  of  ammonia — the 
same  as  one  may  smell  in  the  air  of  a  warm  horse 
stable.  The  process  of  nitrification  is  checked  by  too 
much  alkali.  Plaster  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
the  presence  of  water  become  carbonate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  neither  of  which  opposes  nitrifi¬ 
cation.  It  may  be  that  this  effect  is  favorable  in  the 
soil,  especially  when  the  fertilizer  is  sown  in  the  hill 
or  drill  and  not  thoroughly  mixed  with  earth,  but 
water  enough  to  wet  the  soil  would  be  essential  to  the 
result.” 

Description  of  "  Lumpy  Jaw.”  Worms  In  Mare. 

A.  J.  S.,  New  Millport,  Pa. — 1.  A  lump  about  as 
large  as  two  fists  is  directly  under  the  center  of  the 
jaw  of  one  of  my  cows.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
her  eating  and  she  seems  to  feel  as  well  as  usual.  I 
thought  it  might  be  “lumpy  jaw.”  What  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latter,  and  what  should  be  the  treatment 
in  my  case?  2.  A  six-year-old  mare  of  mine  died  last 
week,  seemingly  without  cause.  One  of  her  legs 
swelled  and  she  became  swollen  under  the  belly  to 
her  front  legs.  She  would  eat  but  was  down-spirited. 
When  she  died  a  great  bunch  of  froth  worked  out  at 
her  nostrils.  She  was  troubled  with  worms  and  I  have 
concluded  they  got  so  numerous  in  her  stomach  as  to 
eat  through  and  kill  her.  We  gave  her  no  medicine 
as  we  did  not  know  what  to  give. 

Ans  — 1.  In  actinomycosis  or  lumpy-jaw  of  cattle,  a 
lump  or  tumor  may  appear,  usually  on  or  adherent  to 
one  of  the  jaw  bones;  but  they  may  occur  anywhere 
about  the  jaws  or  in  the  region  of  the  throat  between 
the  jaws.  They  also  frequently  occur  in  the  tongue 
or  within  the  throat  as  well  as  in  the  lungs;  and 
rarely  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body.  These 
tumors  may  continue  to  enlarge,  unbroken  to  an 
enormous  size,  or  they  may  soon  form  an  abscess  and 
burst,  discharging  a  creamy  pus.  One  of  these  tumors 
when  opened  will  be  found  to  contain  minute  yellow¬ 
ish  grains  or  granules,  the  actinomycosis  or  ray  fun¬ 
gus,  imbedded  in  the  soft  tissue,  or  in  the  pus  if  an 
abscess  has  been  formed.  These  granules  are  barely 
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visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  their  presence  indicates 
the  character  of  the  tumor.  A  specific  for  this  abscess 
has  been  found  in  the  iodide  of  potassium.  For  the 
method  of  treatment  and  dose,  see  answer  to  A.  F.  M. 
in  The  Rural  of  April  22,  page  284.  I  suspect  that 
the  tumor  in  this  case  is  due  to  some  other  cause  and 
would  advise  trying  the  application  of  an  active  blister 
before  resorting  to  the  lumpy-jaw  treatment.  2.  The 
mare  died  of  anasarca  or  purpura  hmmorrhagica,  due 
to  debility  from  some  cause.  The  worms  may  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  causing  her  debility,  but 
if  so,  they  were  only  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  dea«h 
of  the  mare.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  worms  did  not 
eat  through  her  stomach.  F.  l.  kilborne. 

Look  at  this  Cow’s  Teeth. 

Subscriber,  Hollingsworth,  Wash.— My  Holstein  cow  is 
not  doing  well;  the  hair  comes  off  in  patches  and  she  is 
scabby.  She  has  had  good  feed  and  been  well  housed. 
She  calved  on  February  22,  and  has  about  dried  up.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  in  her  mouth:  when  she  chews 
her  cud  she  slobbers  white  foam  all  over.  She  is  12 
years  old  and  I  want  to  keep  her  one  more  year  at 
least. 

Ans. — There  appears  to  be  some  trouble  with  the 
teeth.  Examine  the  back  teeth  to  ascertain  if  any  are 
overgrown  or  decayed.  If  such  are  found,  they  would 
account  for  her  unthrifty  condition.  Otherwise  her 
condition  might  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Owing 
to  her  advanced  age  and  the  fact  that  the  cow  is  al¬ 
ready  nearly  dry,  she  is  probably  not  worth  treating 
with  a  view  to  keeping  her  over.  Even  if  her  condi¬ 
tion  could  be  improved,  her  milk  flow  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  restored  only  in  part,  prob¬ 
ably  not  enough  to  pay  for  keeping.  F.  l.  k. 

Running  “According  To  Directions.” 

*  J.  S.  F.,  PlainHeld,  N.  J.—l  have  a  Pineland  incu¬ 
bator,  running  in  a  cellar  with  a  cement  floor  and 
ceiling.  I  filled  it  with  100  eggs,  and  ran  it  exactly 
according  to  the  directions  given.  The  first  hatch 
produced  only  seven  chickens,  the  second  20.  The 
thermometer  registered  103  degrees,  or  within  one 
degree  of  it,  constantly,  and,  in  fact,  it  seemed  to 
work  splendidly.  My  idea  is  that  the  cellar  must 
have  been  either  too  cold  or  too  damp — there  is  a  blue 
mold  on  bacon  hung  up  in  it.  The  directions  told  us 
to  apply  a  little  moisture  about  the  10th  and  fill  the 
moisture  pans  about  the  17th  day ;  85  per  cent  were 
fertile  eggs,  yet  such  poor  results  The  chickens 
seemed  unable  to  break  out  of  the  shells.  The  eggs 
were  from  White  Leghorns,  which  hatch  well  under 
hens.  The  chicks  that  hatched  out  were  one  to  two 
days  late.  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  thermometers 
were  not  accurate  and  sent  to  the  makers  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  one,  but  the  results  were  as  given  above. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  too  much 
moisture  in  the  incubator.  You  say  you  ran  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  ;  these  are  given  for  an  average 
degree  of  moisture.  Now  your  place  is  exceedingly 
wet,  while  others  may  be  very  dry.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  manufacturers  to  give  explicit  directions  for 
all  localities.  You  will  have  to  do  a  little  experi¬ 
menting  in  that  direction  yourself.  When  the  air 
cell  is  all  filled  up  with  chicken,  no  room  is  left  for 
the  little  thing  to  work,  consequently  it  cannot  get 
out.  The  air  cell  at  the  18th  day  should  cover  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  egg.  J.  h.  seeley. 

All  About  Cement  Floors  and  Walls. 

E.  H.  O.,  Blair's  Comers,  Pa. — How  thick  should 
sandstone  be  broken  and  pounded  in  for  a  floor  for  a 
cow  stable  and  manure  shed  to  make  a  good,  lasting 
job  ?  How  large  should  a  cistern  be  to  hold  all  the 
liquid  from  early  fall  to  late  spring  from  the  manure 
made  by  three  cows  and  one*  horse  ?  Should  there  be 
cut  stones  laid  in  cement  for  the  side  walls,  or  should 
they  be  made  of  small  broken  sandstones  cemented  ? 
Should  they  be  round  or  square,  sloping  or  straight  ? 
How  many  barrels  of  Portland  cement  wiU  it  take  to 
make  a  good  job  of  the  cistern  and  manure  shed  floor 
11x15  feet,  and  the  cow  stable  floor,  10x12  feet,  and 
what  should  be  the  proportion  of  the  sifted  sand  to 
the  cement,  and  how  long  will  it  take  to  harden 
enough  for  use  ? 

Ans. — An  excellent  floor  may  be  made  in  this  way  : 
The  earth  is  first  properly  graded  and  the  stone  is 
spread  over  it.  Then  with  a  hammer  about  eight 
pounds  in  weight,  the  stones  are  broken  as  they  lie  on 
the  ground,  into  small  pieces  on  the  top  ;  the  blows  of 
the  hammer  cause  them  to  be  packed  much  more  sol¬ 
idly  than  in  any  other  way,  while  the  surface  is  made 
smooth,  and  leveled  with  the  finest  broken  stones. 
Then  a  thin  mortar  made  of  one  part  of  American  ce¬ 
ment  either  Akron,  Kingston,  Rosendale  or  Newark, 
(all  of  which  are  as  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  costly 
imported  Portland  kind),  and  three  parts  of  clean, 
sharp  sand,  is  poured  and  spread  over  the  top  of  the 
stone  and  swept  in  with  a  corn  broom  having  short,  stiff 
straw.  The  floor  is  then  well  rammed  with  a  broad 
rammer,  and,  as  the  cement  is  worked  down  into  the 


stones,  more  is  added.  When  the  whole  is  worked 
down  smoothly,  a  surface  coat  is  spread  an  inch  thick 
and  beaten  firmly  to  make  it  quite  solid.  If  water 
works  to  the  surface,  sand  is  put  on  and  beaten  down 
until  it  is  dry.  This  makes  a  tough,  durable  floor. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  break  the  stones  any  finer  than 
will  make  the  surface  smooth  and  hard.  The  original 
stones  should  not  be  in  larger  pieces  than  five  or  six 
inches.  A  cistern  is  made  by  first  digging  the  hole 
half  egg-shaped,  and  laying  a  broad,  flat  stone  in  the 
bottom  to  stand  on  ;  the  wall,  made  of  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  of  sand  and  cement  as  above  mentioned,  is 
laid  up  three  inches  thick,  first  laying  the  bottom  and 
then  going  around  the  cistern  in  streaks  six  or  eight 
inches  wide,  so  as  to  permit  the  cement  of  one  streak 
to  harden  before  the  next  is  laid  on.  In  this  way  the 
lining  is  built  up  to  a  shoulder,  made  near  the  top,  on 
which  the  beams  to  hold  the  cover  are  laid,  and  bedded 
in  the  cement.  The  plank  cover  is  then  laid  on  them. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  put  a  common  wooden  pump  in 
the  cistern  to  remove  the  liquid.  But  this  is  not  a  de¬ 
sirable  way  to  use  this  part  of  the  manure,  for  this 
reason  :  the  liquid  contains  nearly  all  the  potash  and 
nitrogen  of  the  manure,  and,  if  taken  from  the  solid 
part,  reduces  this  in  value  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
makes  an  unbalanced  fertilizer.  A  better  way  to 
save  the  liquid  is  to  make  a  shallow  cemented  pit  into 
which  the  liquids  may  be  drained,  and  throw  the  solid 
part  into  it,  thus  permitting  the  latter  to  absorb  the 
other.  By  the  addition  of  a  liberal  quantity  of  gypsum, 
(too  much  of  this  cannot  be  used)  all  odor  is  kept  down, 
and  the  ammonia  formed  by  the  rapid  decomposition 
of  the  urea  in  the  liquid  is  combined  with  the  gypsum 
and  made  involatile.  If  the  manure  is  not  able  to  ab¬ 
sorb  all  the  liquid,  any  kind  of  absorbent  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  An  excellent  method  is  that  known 
as  Bommer's,  which  is  to  lay  rails  or  poles  across  the 
pit,  and  pile  the  manure  on  these,  leaving  a  space 
under  it  for  the  drainage.  A  pump  fixed  at  one  end 
serves  to  lift  any  excess  of  liquid  that  may  gather  on 
to  the  dry  manure  and  keep  it  moist  and  prevent  ex¬ 
cessive  heating.  In  this  way  the  two  parts  of  the 
manure  are  kept  together  and  both  are  improved.  If 
liquid  manure  is  ever  used  alone,  it  must  be  consider¬ 
ably  diluted  with  water,  or  it  will  burn  the  plants  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

One  barrel  of  cement  to  three  of  sand  will  make  13 
cubic  feet  of  mortar,  which  will  cover  56  feet  of  floor 
three  inches  thick.  For  making  concrete  with  broken 
stones  averaging  two  inches  in  size,  five  barrels  of  the 
stones  are  mixed  with  one  of  cement  and  three  of 
sand,  the  stones  making  20  cubic  feet.  But  as  stones 
of  this  size  wiU  have  50  per  cent  of  vacant  space  be¬ 
tween  the  fragments,  this  is  to  be  allowed  for  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  measure  of  the  finished  concrete.  A  con¬ 
crete  floor  made  of  broken  stones  and  cement  mortar 
will  harden  sufficiently  for  use  in  a  week  or  10  days. 
The  last  coat  of  mortar  for  the  finish  is  smoothed 
down  by  means  of  a  piece  of  plank  two  feet  long  by  a 
foot  wide,  and  having  a  long  handle  placed  sloping  so 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  pushed  back  and  forth  on 
the  fresh  cement  to  make  it  smooth.  Sand  is  to  be 
thrown  on  the  floor  to  take  up  any  water  that  may 
work  to  the  surface.  H.  stewart. 

The  Price  of  Dried  Blood. 

O.  B.,  Milan,  O.—l.  Thinking  that  the  weather  would 
continue  dry,  I  sowed  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  acre  on  oats,  sowing  both  on  the  same  day.  There 
have  been  several  quite  heavy  rains  since;  is  any  ni¬ 
trogen  left  from  the  soda  ?  2.  What  was  dried  blood 
worth  about  two  weeks  ago?  A  price  list  of  chemi¬ 
cals  sent  me  by  a  firm  in  Baltimore  quoted  it  at  $36 
per  ton.  I  ordered  some  chemicals  and  blood  ;  now 
comes  the  statement :  “  We  have  shipped  the  fertil¬ 
izing  materials  ;  dried  blood  has  advanced  to  $50  per 
ton.  Now  as  you  will  not  expect  us  to  sell  under  the 
market  price,  we  trust  this  is  satisfactory.” 

Ans. — 1.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  extremely  soluble  and  no 
doubt  the  heavy  and  repeated  rains  washed  a  good 
part  of  its  nitrogen  through  the  soil.  2.  Dried  blood 
contains  usually  about  10  per  cent  of  nitrogen  which, 
at  15  cents  per  pound,  would  make  it  worth  $30  per 
ton.  It  also  contains  about  one  percent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  less  of  potash.  Generally  it  is  a  mixture  of 
other  animal  remains  with  blood.  Nitrogen  in  this 
form  is  worth  15  cents,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  firm  had  no  right  to 
,  charge  $50  per  ton  without  first  notifying  you  of  the 
increase  in  price,  because  you  can  buy  nitrogen  cheaper 
in  nitrate. 

“  Worms  ’’  In  an  Orchard. 

J.  D.  B.,  East  Carlton,  N.  Y. — In  one  of  my  orchards 
of  400  apple  trees,  there  appeared  for  the  first  time 
last  year  a  most  destructive  army  of  depredators  in 
the  shape  of  worms  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  leaving  the  foliage  with  a  burnt  appearance. 
They  came  the  last  of  May  and  soon  disappeared.  We 
went  in  with  a  sprayer  but  too  late.  A  multiplied 
progeny  may  come  again  this  spring.  What  prep¬ 
aration  shaU  I  use  to  get  rid  of  these  pests  ?  At 


what  time?  Will  last  year’s  visit  be  likely  to  in¬ 
jure  the  crop  this  year  ?  These  worms  on  being  dis¬ 
turbed  would  spin  down  to  the  ground  on  their  webs. 
What  is  their  name  ?  How  strong  a  dose  of  poison 
will  do  the  work  effectually  without  injury  to  the 
trees  ? 

Ans. — From  the  brief  description  of  the  insect  and 
its  work  we  are  unable  to  say  which  one  of  a  half 
dozen  species  that  work  in  a  similar  manner  may  have 
caused  the  injury.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  caterpillar 
of  some  moth,  possibly  one  of  the  Canker-worms  or 
Bud-worms.  A  timely  spraying  (probably  about  May 
15)  of  the  infested  trees  with  Paris-green  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  destroyed  a  majority  of  them.  Last 
year’s  depredations,  unless  very  severe,  will  probably 
not  materially  lessen  the  crop  this  year.  The  pest 
may  or  may  not  appear  in  increased  numbers  this  year, 
depending  upon  circumstances  little  understood. 

Ass’t  Ent’ist  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.  m.  y.  slingerland. 

Underdrainage  By  All  Means. 

H.  S.,  Nichols,  Conn. — What  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  draining  a  meadow  sloping 
perceptibly  to  the  north  and  having  a  clay  subsoil — 
underdrainage  or  surface  drainage  by  plowing  trenches 
two  feet  deep  and  10  feet  broad  with  gentle  slopes  to 
drive  through  with  machines  and  teams  ? 

Ans. — Surface  drainage  is  always  disappointing.  It 
is  only  a  half  way  business.  In  a  few  years  the  hol¬ 
lows  become  filled  and  the  grass  will  prevent  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  water  into  them.  These  too  being  often  soft 
by  their  wetness  are  cut  up  by  the  "mower  and  the 
wagons,  and  the  land  becomes  poached.  Thorough 
drainage  under  ground  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  of 
getting  rid  of  surplus  water  from  the  land.  It  is 
cheapest  to  do  any  kind  of  work  in- the  best  and  most 
permanent  manner. 

Well  Draining  of  a  Swamp. 

J.  B.  S. ,  Hudson,  Mich. — Can  a  swamp  be  drained  by 
means  of  a  reservoir,  and  if  so,  how  ?  My  flat  lies 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  creek;  although  there  is  a 
good  fall  to  the  latter,  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  swamp. 

Ans. — By  a  reservoir  is  probably  meant  a  well  dug 
in  the  swamp  to  collect  the  drainage.  The  effect  of 
this  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  porous  stratum  of 
sand  or  gravel  under  the  swamp.  Sometimes  a  swamp 
is  made  by  a  layer  of  solid  hardpan  under  the  surface 
and  under  this  may  lie  sand  or  gravel.  But  in  this 
case  as  the  flat  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  stream, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  mode  of  drainage  will 
apply,  unless  a  pump  with  a  windmill  is  used  to 
take  the  water  from  the  collecting  reservoir.  It  is  a 
case  that  requires  a  trial  before  anything  certain  can 
be  determined.  Accurate  levels  should  be  made,  as  in 
many  cases  the  appearance  of  such  ground  is  decep¬ 
tive,  and  the  fall  may  be  more  than  is  supposed.  If  a 
swamp  is  only  two  feet  above  the  level  of  any  con¬ 
venient  outlet  it  may  be  drained  by  open  ditches. 

Honey  Locust  for  Posts. 

A.  W.  B.,  Brookville,  Ind.—ln  The  Rural,  page  285, 
mention  is  made  of  Honey  Locust — Gleditschia  tri- 
acanthos — and  we  are  told  “  It  will  make  excellent 
fence  posts.”  Is  that  true  ?  With  us  it  is  considered 
worthless  for  that  purpose  or  any  other.  The  wood 
is  said  to  last  but  a  short  time,  and,  when  cut,  is 
attacked  by  insects  which  soon  destroy  it.  The  com¬ 
mon  locust,  also  known  as  Black  Locust,  and  Yellow 
Locust — Robinia  pseudacacia — is  a  very  valuable  tree 
for  posts,  and  also  for  other  economical  uses.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  this  that  reference  is  made. 

Ans. — No,  we  alluded  to  Gleditschia  triacanthos — 
the  Honey  or  Three-thorn  locust.  This  is  a  very  hard 
wood  and,  as  a  rule,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  valued 
as  durable  for  any  purpose.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
this  opinion  discussed.  We  notice  that  Dr.  Franklin 
B.  nough,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  his  work,  Elements 
of  Forestry,  page  258,  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  our¬ 
selves,  as  he  says  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  :  “  The 

wood  is  hard,  close-grained  and  suitable  for  many  uses 
in  manufacture,  and  is  said  to  be  very  durable  when 
used  as  posts.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Subscriber ,  Delaware,  Ohio. — Layers  of  the  old  wood 
of  Clematis  Jackmanni  may  be  made  now.  Later, 
layers  of  the  new  growth  may  be  made,  which  will 
form  roots  sooner.  The  half-ripened  wood  is  the  best  ( 
for  cuttings. 

Frozen  Potatoes.— G.  K.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. — The  Ideal 
potatoes  which  “were  hurried  out  in  a  heap  about  one- 
fifth  of  which  froze,  and  though  the  others  seemed  to 
be  good,  when  cut  open  they  were  black  in  the  center 
and  only  about  four  bushels  sprouted  out  of  18  bushels 
that  seemed  to  be  good,”  were  probably  all  injured  by 
frost  more  or  less.  We  do  not  think  that  this  potato 
is  liable  to  rot  at  the  center. 
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Pbof.  Brooks,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station,  gives  some  valuable 
information  regarding  the  Soy  or  Soja 
bean.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  these 
beans  have  attracted  much  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years,  chiefly  as  a  fodder 
crop.  The  seeds  of  the  varieties  Prof. 
Brooks  has  were  originally  imported 
from  northern  Japan,  and  all  have 
matured  for  the  last  four  years.  He  con¬ 
siders  them  worthy  of  trial  either  as 
fodder  crops  to  be  fed  green  or  for  the 
silo,  or  as  grain  crops.  The  seeds  are 
the  richest  known  natural  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance.  He  has  had  them  ground  and 
fed  the  meal  with  satsfactory  results  to 
cows  in  milk.  It  appears  to  be  fully 
equal  in  feeding  for  milk  to  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  lias  given  a  milk  richer  in 
butter  than  that  substance.  Several 
parties  report  success  in  feeding  the 
beans  to  poultry,  for  which  it  is  thought 
they  may  prove  valuable,  as  they  are 
nearly  as  rich  as  meat.  They  have  been 
fed  raw  in  some  instances  and  in  others 
boiled.  Boasted  and  ground  they  make 
an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee;  and 
some  seedsmen  are  advertising  them 
under  the  name  of  the  “American  Coffee 
Berry.” 

The  varieties  raised  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  were  sent  to  us  by  Prof.  C.  C. 
Georgeson  and  called  Yamagata  Cba- 
Daidzu,  Edamane,  Kyusuke  Daidzu  and 
a  yellow  soft  not  named.  These  were 
planted  May  3  and  betran  to  ripen  in  late 
August.  One  thing  Prof.  Brooks  does  not 
allude  to — there  are  only  two  beans  to  a 
pod,  and  the  pods  do  not  open  readily. 

Of  the  seven  different  kinds  of  aspara¬ 
gus  on  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
Dreer’s  Eclipse  and  the  old  Conover  are 
the  first  this  year  to  give  cuttings.  The 
varieties  are  Conover’s  Colossal,  Pal¬ 
metto,  Smalley’s  Defiance,  Moore’s  Cross¬ 
bred,  Dreer’s  Eclipse,  Barr’s  Mammoth 
and  Columbian  Mammoth.  The  last  is 
not  considered  for  the  reason  that  the 
plants  (from  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,)  were  set  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Some  of  the  plants  are  send- 
ing  up  shoots  that  are  nearly  white. 
They  are,  at  any  rate,  a  creamy  white. 
The  shoots  of  a  few  are  greenish  as  in 
older  kinds.  The  Columbian  is  probably 
not  fully  fixed  yet,  but  it  gives  promise 
of  becoming  a  distinct  and  valuable 
variety. 

Many  complaints  as  to  the  non-receipt 
of  plants,  seeds,  etc.,  offered  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  sent  to  the  editor  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  These  complaints  are  at  once 
mailed  to  the  New  York  office  ;  but  this 
involves  a  delay  of  several  days.  All 
such  communications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  publisher  or  simply  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  when  they 
will  receive  due  attention  more  promptly 
than  if  sent  to  the  editor  at  River  Edge, 

N.  J.,  who  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  business  part  of  the  paper  or  tf 
The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

The  benefits  from  crossing  and  hybrid¬ 
izing  plants  have  been  incalculable  in 
many  ways,  but  the  most  earnestly  hope  d- 
for  results  have  not  followed  where  hy¬ 
bridists  have  sought  to  combine  exceeding 
hardiness  in  one  parent  with  excellent 
quality  in  the  other.  The  grape  gives 
the  most  forcible  illustration.  Scores,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  patient,  persevering 
men  have,  year  after  year,  tried  to  com¬ 
bine  the  exquisite  quality,  the  meaty 
flesh  of  the  best  Vinifera  sorts,  with  the  ^ 
hardiness  and  vigor  of  our  native  varie¬ 
ties.  What  one  variety  is  there  to-day 
to  show  for  all  this  labor? 

OI 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  ™ 
University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor)  for  01 
1893  amounts  to  the  astounding  aggre-  81 
gate  of  2,778.  All  the  privileges  of  the  nj 
University  are  offered  to  persons  of  either 
sex  without  charge  for  tuition. 

Theiie  are  103  professors  and  tutors  in 


the  faculty  headed  by  President  James 
B.  Angell,  who  graduated  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Providence,  R.  I.,  about  40  years 
ago,  and  who  for  a  number  of  years 
’  thereafter  was  its  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
Dr.  Angell’s  remarkable  administrative 
ability,  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and 
his  noble  character  that  the  University 
owes  its  phenomenal  success. 

Many  purchasers  in  cities  think  that 
maple  sugar  is  adultera*ed  in  proportion 
to  its  light  color  ;  this  is  a  mistake.  An 
i  intelligent  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest 
knows  of  instances  where  sugar  has  been 
returned  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
adulterated  because  it  was  so  light-col- 
colored.  The  dark  color  of  the  sugar  and 
syrup  is  taken  as  evidence  of  purity, 
while  actually  the  reverse  is  true — that 
is,  the  color  is  caused  by  impurities,  nat¬ 
ural  or  artificial.  The  darker  sugar  is 
the  more  pronounced  in  its  taste,  and 
our  city  people  think  this  is  the  genuine 
maple  flavor.  But  really  this  taste  is 
wholly  due  to  impurities,  natural,  per¬ 
haps,  but  something  besides  sugar.  Pure 
sugar  is  with  ut  smell  or  flavor,  being 
simply  sweet. 

Our  much  respected  contemporary,  Gar¬ 
den  and  Forest,  speaks  of  the  American 
Wonder  pea  as  still  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class,  Has  it  tried  Nott’s  Excelsior?- 
This  is  quite  as  early  and  far  more  pro¬ 
lific.  Our  contemporary  says  that  some 
of  the  most  recent  introductions  have 
been  “  improved  in  quality  until  they  are 
too  sweet.”  We  beg  Mr.  Stiles,  its  accom¬ 
plished  editor,  to  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
names  of  those  “  too  sweet  ”  varieties. 

The  R.  N  Y.  is  in  a  fair  way  to  give 
the  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  a 
thorough  test.  We  ba^e  received  from 
one  to  three  specimens  trom  six  different 
sources. 

Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  says  in  bulletin  No.  51, 
that  the  station  bought  50  plants  of  the 
Crandall  currant  of  Frark  Ford  &  Son  of 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1888 
While  he  regards  this  type  or  species  as 
having  great  promise  as  the  parent  of  a 
new  and  valuable  race  of  small  fruits,  the 
Crandall  is  too  variable  too  be  reliable. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Thousands 


/  dollars  I  spent  trying 

/ —  to  flml  a  Clll'e  f°r  Suit 

Rhe,,m*  which  I  had 
/  1 3  years.  Physicians 

said  they  never  saw  so 
severe  a  case.  My  legs, 
x  back  and  arms  were  cov- 

ered  by  the  humor.  I 
began  to  take  1IOO  l>’.*4 
^^™^§ARSAPARILI,A, 
and  the  flesh  became 
more  healthy,  the  *or«-N  noon  honied,  the 
scales  fell  oft,  I  was  soon  able  to  give  up  ban¬ 
dages  and  crutches,  and  a  happy  man  1  was.” 
S.  G  IIerry,  45  Bradford  St.,  Providence,  It.  I. 

HOOD’S  Pills  cure  liver  ills,  constipation, 
biliousness,  Jaundice,  and  sick  headache.  Try  them. 


5.  G.  Derry. 


ISONSi 

anod^I 


establ  i8iq. 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
tike  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
36  cts.  post-naid,  l.  S.  JOHNSON  CO.  Boston.  Mass. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

By  the  Illino  s  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 

.in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  in  tbe  world  for  either  large 
or  unmll  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
wlili  a  greater  protit.  can  he  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  in  this  country  than  can  be  raised  in  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  RR.  Co. 

Special  inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
information,  address  or  call  upon 

E.  P.  SKENE. 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave-,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Is  It  Right 

to  say  that  $50  can  possibly 
grow,  in  3  years,  to  $500? 

Depends  on  the  facts. 

What  are  the  facts  ? 

Too  many  to  print  here. 
See  pamphlet,  sent  free,  with 
a  map. 

We  are  taking  partners.  A 
man  or  woman  wants  to  know 
what  $50  is  likely  to  bring  in 
3  years. 

It  may  not  bring  1  cent  in  3 
years ;  the  business  is  watering 
land  in  a  country  where  no¬ 
body  lives  and  nothing  grows 
without  water,  but  where 
wealth  springs  out  of  the 
ground  with  water.  Takes 
time;  incredible  time  ;  so  quick. 

Pioneers  grow  vegetables  to 
sell  and  live  on  first  and  fruit 
to  sell  next ;  and  then  they  can 
pay  for  water  and  land.  Takes 
time;  but  time  works  wonders 
there. 

Do  you  want  the  facts? 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER  IRRIGATION  CO., 
66  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


iniyiNVpiiMPi^ 

I  MM  Uk  f  Automatic  Mixero,  Liams  Working 
Wmm  Wf  Vans. hr:svvHow»f,d  VFK.HOREL  KOZJI 
~  IAPzLKS.  Our  tUKKIEI.D  KMAI'SACK  and- 
■  ’XITTLK  OKU  lead  all  others.  You  can  hhtcI 
r  money  by  dealing  with  us.  Book  of  instruo-a 
lions  free.  FlEI.lt  FORCE  l»UMF  CO.," 
11#  Bristol  Ave^  LOCK  PORT,  W. 


MAKE  MONEY 

While  You  Sleep. 

STAHLS  m 

mm.  H 

FRUIT  DRIER  Ke 

Evaporate?  Fruit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue  USSt?!** 
free  upon  application.  J  IfTigSr  5 

Address  -  . 

WILLIAM  STAHL  ||§ga 
EVAPORATOR  COMP’Y, 

QUINCY,  ILL.  IPfcaill 


ATTENTION! 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  HO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  axe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co, 
iiouisvmiiE,  ky. 


Genuine  PHILADELPHIA 

LAWN  MOWER 

<W„350,000 

-.MSjSaifeA1*  THE  FIELD. 

— ‘  10  to  20  inches, 

BOTH  OPEN  and  SOLID  CYLINDERS. 

Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  36  Inches. 

Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgers. 

GRAHAM,  PASSMORE  S  CO., 

63  A  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Lawn  Mowers, 

GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

j  LAWN  RAKES, 

CULTIVATORS, 

HORSE  HOES, 

FARM  CARTS, 

and  a  lull  line  of  tools  for  farm  and  garden  use 
Send  for  Special  Circular  to  the 

A.  J.  TRACY  CO.,  Um., 

No.  18  Cliff  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES 


SAW 
tf  MILLS 


Threshing  Machines. 

Bkst  Machinery  at  Lowest  Pricks. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  GO.,  York,  Pa 


HENCH  &DROMGOLD’S 

Sooth  HARROW 


Wonderful  JmprooanaU.  Teeth  gutrklg 

__  _ _ _  Adjusted 

„THE  BEST  -y  byonly  looeeniny 

Tooth  Holder  ever  Invented.  one  nut. 

The  tooth  ia  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet  with  which  it 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  16  to  18  Inches  off  the 
point  of  the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  five  timet  as  much  wear 
or  service  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence.  Catalogues  free  Agent*  Wanted, 
Over  10,000  of  those  Harrow*  Mold  in  1881. 
Be  not  deceived,  boy  only  the 

HENCH  &  DRQRNGOLD  HARROW. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Wf*  also  manufacture  CIRCULAR  SAW  MTLUL 
HAY  RAKES,  CULTI VATORH,  CORN 
PLANTERS,  AhELEKRN,  &ST 

HENCH  &  D  ROM  GOLD.  VOGML  P*. 


tsk  your  dealer  for  it. 
a  CIRCULAR  SAW  MTI.TJH. 


Neither  Bayonets  Nor  Daggers 

Are  needed  by  the  Colled  Springs  when  on  guard. 
Ti,ey  stand  up  lor  right,  but  In  a  quiet  genteel  man¬ 
ner.  No  barb-cr ism,  no  slaughter-house  tactics  in 
any  case.  Simply  this  :  “  You  can’t  pass  here  with¬ 
out  an  order  from  the  boss  ’’—and  they  pass  not. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich, 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walkervllle,  Ontario. 


1893. 


AtALff<S] 


1893. 


^We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

tajSfe.  Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We 
£f^E5K^catalogue  that  best  of  al!  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
V  - that  best  of  all  early  peas,  t  le  Excelsior.  No 
-  -SaSsSsL  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 
contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand- 
I  &  ard.  vegetables,  and.  in  addition,  are  many  choice 

\\StJBF  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  greatly 

UgJBy  enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
MBMr  ments,  we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  three 
W  warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
W  that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
r  purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
our  capital.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 


Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 


By  a  proper  and  liberal  »■  m*  Q  |  |  n  n 

use  of  the  celebrated  ™  E.  ■%  |  |  |  M—  t,  K!  Q 

Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

13,  14  and  1  5  Wick  Block, 

OLEVELAWD,  OHIO. 

w5.eat’ k  raS.8’  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma- 
toes.  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of 

brapdIs°of1FVrttUrer8dUCed  an<1  profitably  by  their  w^I-known  amt  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
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IDEAL  In  Name 
,  and  In  Fact. 


- Bulletin  No.  92  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station:  “  Japanese  Wineberry. 
This  fruit  has  received  considerable  ad¬ 
vertising1  and  the  plants  have  been  sold 
at  high  prices.  The  bushes  are  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  handsome  appearance. 
The  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters  and  the 
inclosed  in  a  mossy  calyx, 
of  medium  size  and  have  a 
The  fruit  falls 


wmcn  me  orauuau  ueiuugo.  berries  are 

The  R.  N.-Y.  suspects  that  the  varia-  They  are 
bility  of  the  Crandall  is  due  to  the  fact  sprightly,  acid  flavor, 
that  seedlings  have  been  sent  out  as  the  to  pieces  when  picked  from  the  bush. 
Crandall  and  these  seedlings  vary  in-  The  bushes  can  scarcely  be  called  pro- 
definitely.  Undoubtedly  the  variability  ductive,  and  the  fruit,  if  valuable  at  all, 
would  cease  if  propagated  from  cuttings 
only — the  very  best  of  the  seedlings  be¬ 
ing  selected  for  that  purpose. 

The  Cornell  Station  received  plants 
of  the  so-called  Japan  Wineberry  (Rubus 
phoenicolasius)  from  the  introducer — 

John  Lewis  Childs— in  1890.  The  berries 
borne  by  these  plants  were  very  small — 
as  raspberries  go  —  and  the  pips  were 
so  little  connected  that  the  berries 
crumbled  when  picked.  They  were 
“cherry-red  in  color,  acrid,  with  little 
pronounced  flavor.  It  has  little  in  size,, 
appearance  or  quality  to  recommend  it.” 

If  grown  from  seed  the  Wineberry,  the 
same  as  the  Crandall  currant,  will  vary 
more  or  less.  The  plants  of  the  Wine¬ 
berry— both  those  received  from  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry  and  Mr.  Childs — grew 
thriftily  the  first  year  and  bore  abund¬ 
antly.  All  are  now  dead  and  we  can  not 
regard  the  species  as  hardy. 

Simon’s  Blum  (Prunus  Simonii)  was 
planted  at  the  Rural  Grounds  about  10 
years  ago.  After  fruiting  it  for  several 
seasons,  it  was  destroyed  as  inferior  in 
quality  to  older  kinds.  Prof.  Bailey  says 
that  this  is  wholly  distinct  from  any 
other  &tone  fruit.  It  is  not  a  hybrid,  he 
says,  between  the  plum  and  apricot  as 
some  have  supposed,  but  belongs  to  the 
peach  section  of  the  genus  Prunus,  al¬ 
though  it  is  more  plum  than  peach  in 
character  of  fruit  and  habit  of  tree.  He 
concludes  it  iB  worthless  for  orchard 
cultivation  in  New  York,  though  it  is 
praised  as  grown  in  California. 


nnd  Throe  Pont 

STEEL  TOWER. 

►  The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

ft.  Geared. 

10  and  18ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  &•.  OO-ft 
Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

,  ;>j2  River  St.,  FREEPORT,  III. 


Great  Labor  Saver.  You  cannot  afford  to  wo 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Send  for  spec' 
circular  with  testimonials. 

D.  8.  MORGAN  &  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


is  only  so  as  a  curiosity.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  over-adver¬ 
tising,  and  shows  the  value  of  the  test 
stations  to  the  general  public.” 

- Henry  Stewart  :  “  The  truth  is  that 

hard  times,  depressed  agriculture,  dear 
money,  debt,  poverty  and  dissatisfaction 
are  all  the  unavoidable  results  of  poor, 
ineffective  work  and  waste  of  labor  and 
resources.  And  there  is  but  one  remedy, 
and  that  is  within  the  reach  of  every  dis¬ 
satisfied  man.” 

- Secretary  E.  Williams  in  Garden 

and  Forest:  “If  we  could  secure  a 
blackcap  raspberry  with  the  quality  of 
Soubegan  or  Carman  and  the  size  of 
Gregg,  with  perfect  hardiness,  we  should 
have  all  that  can  reasonably  he  hoped 
far  I  am  confident  that  this  perfect 
berry  will  come  sooner  or  later.” 

- F.  W.  SemperS  :  “In  manuring  with 

commercial  fertilizers  as  practiced  by 
American  farmers  to-day,  the  probable 
average  application  does  not  exceed  400 
pounds  per  acre.  There  are  7,000  grains 
in  a  pound,  and  nearly  6,275,000  square 
inches  in  an  acre.  At  this  rate  there  is 
less  than  one-half  grain  of  fertilizer  for 
each  square  inch  of  soil.” 

- Peabody  :  “No  man  can  so  put  him¬ 
self  into  another’s  place  as  to  see  what 
is  best  for  him.” 

“  Reformers  of  every  class  and  descrip¬ 
tion  need  to  know  what  force  there  is  in 
sweetness ;  what  might  in  meekness ; 
what  penetrating  power  in  a  spirit  no 
less  gentle  than  resolute.” 


Easy.  Fast  Fino.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
•-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold- 
ring  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  the  labor.  ,\ny  hoy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck, 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
dsa/8  *  Perfect  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
Searest  Ideal  Cultivation. 


The  Seventh  Year’ll 
Trial  of  this  wonderful 
than  sus- 


f--  tains  all  that  has  been 

free  circular  giving  full 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.‘ Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y, 

Special  Narrow  three  foot  machine  ready  for  1893. 


MACHINERY  ami  SUPPLIES. 

I).  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


Farnham,  N.  Y 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $|  733&L15.5  0 


THE  ROSS 


Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 


New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 


gUtereUanfoui 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Th»  rural  nkw-ygbkbb. 


Word  for  Word. 

- The  Secret  of  a  Happy  Home.— New 

York  World  : 

Hartwood,  N.  Y  — Agree  with  each 
other.  Practice  industry  and  economy. 
Cleanliness  and  kind  words  and  pleasant 
smiles  for  everybody.  Help  cherish  plenty 
of  love  for  your  husband  and  children. 

Mowersville,  Pa. — The  best  secret  for 
a  model  home  is  love  and  Christian  cour¬ 
tesy,  taught  and  practiced. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. — With  hearts 
full  of  love,  bearing  and  forbearing  with 
one  another,  a  model,  happy  home  will 
surely  be  the  result. 

Vinemont,  Pa. — The  secret  of  a  model 
home  consists  in  all  the  virtues  of  a  well- 
ordered  life,  chief  among  which  are : 
mutual  love,  respect,  kindness,  forbear¬ 
ance,  attention  to  the  many  little  things 
that  please,  and  avoidance  of  those  that 
irritate  ;  also,  truth,  justice,  industry 
temperance  and  cheerfulness,  together 
with  the  Christian  duties  to  God,  to  fam¬ 
ily,  to  neighbor  and  to  self. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. — The  requisites  are, 
perfect  love  for  and  confidence  in  each 
other  ;  a  comfortable  income,  plenty  of 
good  books,  and  work,  faith  and  charity 
for  all. 

Mobile,  Ala.— Godliness,  cleanliness 
and  no  faultfindings. 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  ‘  Sunshine  some¬ 
times  scorches  and  withers  plants  that 
are  not  fit  to  bear  it.  Nevertheless  with¬ 
out  sunshine  there  can  be  no  wholesome 


Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

EZ.  W.  ROSS  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


ROOT  AND  BRANCH , 
tha  poison  in  your  blood,  however  it 
may  have  come  or  whatever  shape 
it  may  be  taking,  is  cleared  away 
by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  It’s  a  remedy  that  rouses 
every  organ  into  healthful  action, 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  and 
through  it  cleanses  and  invigorates 
the  whole  system.  Salt-rheum,  Tet¬ 
ter,  Eczerfia,  Erysipelas,  Boils,  Car¬ 
buncles,  Enlarged  Glands,  and  the 
worst  Scrofulous  Sores  and  Swell¬ 
ings,  are  perfectly  and  permanently 
cured  by  it. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  Spring  med¬ 
icines  or  sarsaparillas,  the  11  Discov¬ 
ery  ”  works  equally  well  at  all  seas¬ 
ons.  Ail  the  year  round  and  in  all 
cases,  it  is  guaranteed,  as  no  other 
blood  medicine  is.  If  it  ever  fails 
to  benefit  or  cure,  you  have  your 
money  back.  You  pay  only  for  the 
good  you  get. 

Isn’t  it  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
blood  -  purifier  can  be  “just  aa 
good  1  ” 

If  it  were,  wouldn’t  it  be  sold  so  1 


World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 
Agricultural  Department  Annex 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shcrvels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 

the  only  successful  hillside  worker  in 

THE  WORLD.  ALSO 

■  yonu  OIH  yy  combining  parallel  movement  with 
AMlUN  OULM,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 

DON’T  BUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio, 

Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 

ty;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md. 


Whether  quaffed 
from  a  vessel  of  i 
tin,  glass  or  gold;  p 
There’s  nothing  so 
good  for  the  young  — — — — 
or  the  old — as 


'Hires 

Root  Beer 


- Ram’s  Horn  :  “  The  moment  a  man 

finds  out  he  has  been  making  a  fool  of 
himself  he  has  learned  something  valu- 


A  delicious,  health-  ^ 
giving,  thirst-satis-  'mWMf 
fying  beverage.  A  ipilJltJj 
temperance  drink  for 
temperance  people.  .X. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons. 

Sold  and  Enjoyed  Everywhere, 


THE  PEPPLER  SIX-ROW  SPRAYER 


- Colman’s  Rural  World  :  “  Every 

sin  that  is  not  forsaken  marries  and 
raises  a  family.” 

- Dr.  Peabody':  “Keep  your  man¬ 
hood  uncorrupted  by  prosperity,  un¬ 
scathed  by  adversity,” 


The  Best  Horse-power  Sprayer  on  Earth  for  Spraying 

POTATOES,  VINEYARDS  and  ORCHARDS 

Manufactured  only  by  THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

1ST  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE- 
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Already  cutting'  rates  has  begun  between  the  great 
Eastern  trunk  railroad  lines  to  Chicago,  and  it  is  a 
widespread  impression  that  a  general  reduction  must 
soon  follow.  Anyhow  the  great  show  will  not  be  in 
its  best  condition  for  sightseers  until  the  middle  of 
June  or  a  trifle  later,  and  by  that  time  railroad,  hotel 
and  restaurant  rates,  as  well  as  many  other  charges 
are  likely  to  be  much  more  reasonable. 

*  • 

The  demand  for  tobacco  stems  for  insecticides  is  a 
growing  one.  Here  is  the  way  a  Michigan  reader  says 
he  proposes  to  work:  “  To  avoid  the  middleman,  grow 
the  tobacco  yourself.  I  have  found  this  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  get  it.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  seed  is 
cheap,  and  the  quality  is  far  superior  to  the  stems  and 
dust  of  the  factory.  A  few  plants  will  supply  any 
ordinary  gardener.”  Here  is  an  experiment  worth 
trying.  Raise  your  own  insecticide  j  that’s  a  new 
and  useful  crop  for  your  farm. 

#  # 

From  the  figures  of  the  Eleventh  Census  Edward 
Atkinson,  the  statistician,  has  found  that  more  than 
half  the  Western  lands  are  free  from  all  incumbrances, 
and  that  half  the  money  loaned  on  mortgages  came 
out  of  the  pockets  of  citizens  of  the  Western  States. 
The  mortgages  cover  less  than  half  the  value  of  the 
mortgaged  land,  and  during  the  last  five  years  have 
been  negotiated  at  lessening  rates.  These  facts  should 
tend  to  allay  the  deplorable  sectional  feeling  which 
demagogues  have  lately  been  doing  their  best  to  excite. 

#  * 

Trials  of  sheep-herding  dogs  are  very  popular  in 
Scotland.  Prizes  are  given  on  dogs  that  show  the 
greatest  skill  in  driving  and  directing  a  flock  of  sheep. 
At  first  thought  one  might  say  this  is  a  good  thing;  by 
all  means  let  us  encourage  the  education  of  dogs.  That 
is  one  side  of  it.  There  is  another.  It  seems  that 
many  shepherds,  anxious  to  win  a  prize  with  their 
dogs,  spend  a  good  share  of  their  time  on  the  lonely 
sheep  runs  in  practicing.  As  a  result,  the  sheep  are 
worried  and  kept  on  the  run  when  they  ought  to  be 
feeding.  The  education  of  the  dog  is  all  right  in 
theory,  but  such  education  as  that  costs  more  than  it 
is  worth.  #  * 

We  have  in  preparation  an  article  on  “Certified 
Milk”  which  we  think  will  startle  some  of  our  readers. 

“  Certified  milk”  is  milk  that  is  guaranteed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  physicians  as  being  strictly  pure  and  whole¬ 
some.  The  physicians  went  to  the  milkman’s  barn 
and  drew  up  a  set  of  iron-clad  regulations  to  guide 
him  in  handling  the  cows  and  the  product.  They  agree 
to  recommend  such  milk  to  their  patients  and  advise 
its  use  even  at  a  higher  price  than  the  ordinary  article 
will  bring.  On  the  doctors’  part  this  is  simply  an  effort 
to  secure  pure  milk  just  as  an  effort  is  made  to  secure 
pure  drugs  and  medicines.  We  shall  give  the  whole 
story  in  a  short  time.  It  marks  a  new  era  in  the  milk 
business. 

*  # 

The  essential  parts  of  bread  are  flour,  water  and 
yeast.  Sugar,  salt  and  potatoes  are  often  added.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  you  were  to  insist  that  the  cook  should  make 
the  bread  without  water,  or  without  yeast ;  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  A  bread  that  nobody 
would  care  to  eat.  This  is  just  what  many  farmers  are 
doing  with  their  soil  (the  cook.)  They  insist  that 
profitable  crops  shall  grow  in  impoverished  soils  by 
the  aid  of  one-sided  or  special  fertilizers.  Phosphate 
or  potash  or  nitrogen  is  left  out.  The  soil  may  supply 
the  less  important  constituents,  lime,  iron,  magnesia, 
silica,  etc.,  (sugar,  salt  and  potatoes)  but  it  cannot 
supply  the  potash,  phosphate  and  nitrogen  (flour, 
water  and  yeast.)  The  result  is  a  crop  that  doesn’t 
pay.  The  unwise  part  of  such  a  proceeding  is  to  con¬ 
demn  the  constituent  food  materials  placed  in  the 
soil’s  hands  as  worthless  The  soil  cannot  make  per¬ 
fect  plants,  any  more  than  the  cook  can  make  perfect 
bread,  unless  it  has  the  wherewithal  to  do  it.  It 
has  long  been  known  as  an  abstract  axiom  that  a 
silk  purse  cannot  be  made  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.  Yet 
many  farmers — thousands  of  them — that  accept  the 
axiom  as  sound  enough,  seem  to  be  trying  to  prove,  at 


an  incalculable  loss  of  time,  labor  and  means,  that  the 
sow’s  ear  is  precisely  the  stuff  out  of  which  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  silk  purse.  #  # 

In  Texas  there  are  200,000  square  miles  of  cattle 
and  grazing  land  which  are  practically  without  rail¬ 
roads.  In  other  words,  the  railroads  of  the  State  are 
confined  to  about  one-third  of  its  area,  and  it  is  held 
that  within  these  limits  the  mileage  ought  to  be  at 
least  twice  as  great  as  it  is  to-day.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction  at  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
The  true  policy  of  the  State,  it  is  maintained,  ought 
by  all  honorable  means  to  encourage  railroad  making 
and  the  consequent  general  development  of  the  State. 
The  policy  of  the  government  of  late  years,  however, 
it  is  charged,  has  done  everything  to  discourage  and 
retard  railroad  construction,  by  drastic  legislation 
against  railroad  control  and  exactions.  Capital  is 
timid  and  hesitates  to  trust  itself  where  it  is  denied  a 
free  hand.  #  # 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  exports  of  Amer¬ 
ican  hay  to  England  have  greatly  increased  the  past 
season.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  our  total 
exports  of  hay  were  valued  at  $582,838,  while  10  years 
before  the  figure  was  $261,614.  For  the  same  year  the 
imports  were  $715,151.  It  is  said  that  the  returns  for 
1893  will  show  a  large  increase  in  these  figures. 
American  hay  has  found  a  good  market  in  London  and 
the  chances  are  good  for  a  heavy  increase.  “  Prime 
clover  hay”  was  quoted  in  London  April  24  at  $27.60 
per  ton,  with  inferior  grades  correspondingly  high. 
At  such  figures  there  is  certainly  a  market  abroad  for 
American  hay.  But  can  a  farmer  afford  to  ship  hay 
out  of  the  country  ?  In  doing  so,  is  he  not  simply 
depleting  the  fertility  of  his  farm  to  that  extent  ? 
Yes,  if  he  depends  upon  stable  manure  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  his  soil ;  no,  if  he  is  a  fertilizer  farmer. 

*  * 

Prof.  Ingersoll,  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  records  in  a  recent  bulletin  the  results  of  a  very 
practical  experiment.  He  proposed  to  find  the  exact 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  grain  or  hay.  Fields  varying 
from  one  to  32  acres  were  taken  and  every  item  of 
expense  was  carefully  recorded.  This  included  the 
cost  of  seed  and  of  labor  in  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting.  Labor  was  charged  against  the  fields  at 
the  rate  of  15  cents  an  hour  for  each  man  and  team, 
or  $3  per  day  of  10  hours,  for  both.  The  fields  were 
treated  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment  given  by  Nebraska  farmers.  Briefly  stated, 
some  of  the  results  are  as  follows  s 


15  acres 

82  acres 

1  acre 

28  acres 

35  acres 

rye. 

•  ats. 

wheat. 

corn. 

clover. 

Cost  planting...  $63.48 

$74.90 

$3.65 

$69.52 

Cost  cultlvatlag  _ _ _ 

46.65 

Cost  harvesting  $64.05 

$122.65 

$2.90 

$54.10 

126.7 

Yield  per  acre. .  .21  1- 

■8  .34  4-5 

.83 

.40  7-10  2  6-7  tons 

Cost  per  bushel 

in  granary . 39  4-5  .17  7-10  .19  2- 

-5  .15 

$1.32  per  ton 

These  figures  give  a  good  chance  for  comparison. 
For  example,  the  corn  crop  followed  corn  or  other 
grain.  A  25  acre  field  planted  on  a  tough  Blue  grass 
sod  yielded  43  bushels  per  acre,  but  cost  over  23  cents 
a  bushel  because  of  the  extra  labor  in  fitting  the 
ground.  Also  a  wheat  field  with  about  the  same  cost, 
yielded  40  bushels  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  but  16  cents  a 
bushel.  Taxes  and  interest  are  not  counted  in  this 
statement,  as  they  vary  from  farm  to  farm.  The  point 
is  that  the  labor  item  is  the  chief  cost  in  producing  a 
crop,  and  that  the  cost  per  bushel  rapidly  increases  as 
the  yield  per  acre  decreases. 

#  * 

When  a  farmer  cannot  see  the  report  of  fertilizer 
analyses  at  his  experiment  station,  he  is  only  safe  in 
accepting  the  lowest  guarantee  the  maker  will  print. 
For  example,  if  the  manufacturer  guarantees  “  2%  to 
33*  per  cent  of  nitrogen,”  the  buyer  is  to  assume  that 
2J*  per  cent  is  all  the  maker  will  actually  guarantee. 
But  now,  let  us  say,  comes  the  station  report  showing 
that  the  fertilizer  actually  contains  three  per  cent  of 
nitrogen — one  half  of  one  per  cent  above  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  guarantee.  What  about  that  ?  Shall  the 
farmer  take  the  station’s  word  for  it  and  pay  on  the 
basis  of  three  per  cent  ?  Not  by  any  means.  We  should 
use  the  station’s  analyses  to  check  off  the  guarantees 
printed  on  the  bags.  If  such  analyses  show  that  the 
maker  uniformly  gives  more  than  the  average  of  his 
highest  and  lowest  guarantees  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  his  goods  are  reliable.  Who  can  buy  fertilizers 
intelligently  without  studying  the  station  lists  of 
analyses  ?  *  # 

From  present  indications  the  earlier  anticipations 
of  an  enormous  rush  of  visitors  from  Europe  to  the 
World’s  Fair  are  hardly  likely  to  be  realized.  The 
steamship  companies  announce  that  but  little  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  passengers  have  been 
booked  for  the  summer  months  ;  the  expenses  of  a 
transatlantic  trip  are  not  inconsiderable  in  addition 
to  those  of  2,000  miles  of  land  travel  and  the  heavy 
outlays  needed  at  the  fair,  which  are  probably  exag¬ 


gerated.  Chicago  is  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
bulk  of  likely  European  tourists,  and  society  women 
have  taken  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  “stag”  par¬ 
ties  are  unpopular.  The  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Passport  Division,  however,  reports  that  last  month 
only  744  passports  were  issued,  as  against  1,478  for  the 
same  month  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  number  of  summer  visitors  to 
Europe  will  be  much  less  than  usual  in  late  years, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  them  will,  with  their  gold,  stay 
at  home  and  thus  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the 
expected  importation  of  the  yellow  metal  hy  trans 
atlantic  tourists.  # 

BREVITIES. 

DECORATION  DAY  AT  HOME. 

It’s  almost  Deckyratlon  Day,  I  guess  I’ll  have  ter  take 
My  scythe  an’  trim  that  grave  a  bit — jest  fer  his  mother’s  sake. 

She  s  glttln'  sorter  feeble  now,  an’  I  ain't  awful  smart. 

But  jeat  about  this  time  o'  year  a  tug  comes  at  my  heart. 

Fer  John  he  went  a-marchln’  off  the  latter  part  o’  May. 

He  kissed  his  Ma,  shuck  han's  with  me,  an’  turned  his  bead  ter  say 
Jest  keep  the  farm  a-stlrrln’,  Pa.  My  place  Is  at  the  front 
Until  the  flag  is  whole  agin,  an’  then  I’ll  take  the  brunt 
Of  all  the  work  right  off  yer  han's  1”  Re  meant  Jest  what  he  said. 

He  come  home  In  a  coffin  with  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

We  laid  him  In  the  orchard  that  he  uster  love  so  well, 

Hls  uniform  around  him!  My!  It’s  awful  hard  to  tell 

Jest  how  the  years  hev  drifted  on — the  neighbors  moved  away. 

An'  nothin’  but  deserted  farms  are  ’round  our  place  to-day. 

An'  only  Jest  one  sojer’s  grave  fergotten  an'  unblessed 
By  every  one  but  Ma  an’  me — the  folks  that  knowed  him  best. 

I’m  told  they  deckyrate  In  style  an'  do  the  thing  up  brown, 

With  bands  o’  music — speeches  too,  off  yunder  In  the  town. 

But  up  here  on  the  lonely  farm  there’s  only  Ma  an’  me 
With  only  that  ole  flag  to  hear,  an’  only  God  to  see, 

Jest  us  two  common  farmer  folks  a  deckyratln’  here. 

Jest  keepln’  up  the  memories  so  tender  an'  so  dear. 

A  fat  purse  is  too  often  a  fat  curse. 

Is  Carrie  T.  Meigs  too  hard  on  the  hired  man? 

The  hens  lay  an  antidote  for  scours  In  calves. 

It  costs  a  good  deal  to  bold  on  to  stolen  money. 

Pasture  the  cnlf  before  It  is  born.  See  page  846. 

One  of  the  best  things  to  catch  Is  the  ability  to  “  catch  on." 

“  The  cat  Is  out  of  the  bag!”  Well,  why  was  It  over  put  In  there? 

He  who  kills  a  toad  gives  life  to  100  bugs.  Are  there  not  bugs  enough 
now  ? 

No  use  to  dip  your  pen  Into  the  Ink  unless  tbe  other  end  Is  rubbed  In 
think. 

IS  It  not  easier  to  teach  a  calf  to  drink  If  It  has  never  had  a  chance 
to  suck  ? 

You  can  prune  a  two-inch  limb  with  your  thumb  nail— If  you  take 
It  In  time. 

The  trouble  with  the  Jack-of-all-trades  Is  that  he  never  learns  the 
knack  of  any. 

“I  am  down  In  the  mouth”  was  the  bug’s  last  remark  as  the  turkey's 
bill  closed  over  him. 

All  who  ask  about  lumpy  jaw  In  cattle  are  asked  to  read  the  note 
on  page  348.  We  have  some  pictures  of  diseased  animals  coming. 

Most  hens  are  better  as  mothers  than  as  nurses— that  Is  why  the 
brooder  Is  useful.  A  careless  man,  though,  Is  worse  than  a  foolish  hen. 

There  seems  to  be  an  antl-oatmeal  wave  passing  over  the  country. 
The  consumption  of  oatmeal  has  perceptibly  fallen  off  and  cereal 
preparations  of  whole  wheat  have  taken  the  place. 

What  better  use  can  be  made  of  liquid  manure  than  to  sprinkle  It 
over  the  clover  stubble?  The  more  growth  you  can  coax  out  of  the 
clover,  the  richer  you  are  in  nitrogen,  and  nobody  is  poorer! 

Any  calf  mixture  of  sklm-mllk  and  meal  Is  at  best  but  a  substitute 
for  whole  milk.  There  never  was  a  substitute  equal  to  the  genuine 
article.  The  point  Is,  can  you  profitably  use  the  fat  In  whole  milk  to 
make  a  better  calf  ? 

Garden  insects  have  a  stout  enemy  In  the  Guinea  hen.  This  fowl 
will  chase  a  bug  half  an  hour  before  letting  it  go.  Make  a  noise 
mornings  ?  Of  course.  Such  a  bird  earns  that  privilege.  Send  the 
bugs  to  Guinea— you’ll  never  hear  from  them  again  ! 

Oh  as.  W.  Garfield  concludes  that  the  Germans  grow  fruit  not  to 
eat,  but  mainly  to  squeeze  out  the  juice  for  a  drink.  In  a  Scotch  town 
he  says  he  found  a  man  selling  roasted  potatoes— two  for  a  penny,  or  a 
cent  apiece  In  our  money.  8uch  a  trade  would  pay  In  any  of  our  large 
towns. 

IN  a  case  appealed  from  one  of  the  United  States  District  Courts  of 
Texas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  juBt  decided  that  the 
rights  protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
do  not  Include  the  right  to  sell  whisky.  It’s  encouraging  to  be  assured 
on  such  high  authority  that  the  United  States  do  not  authorize  the 
right  to  do  wrong. 

The  Sugar  Trust,  being  In  need  of  a  little  money  Just  now— poor 
thing  !— has  just  added  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  the  price  of 
refined  sugar.  What  use  Is  It  to  protest  against  this  arbitrary  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  breakfast  table  ?  There  are  millions  In  these  quarters  of 
a  cent,  and  Its  profits  are  already  upward  of  $15,000,000  a  year  1 

Neveh  before,  apparently,  was  there  so  much  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  many  of  the  Western  agricultural  colleges.  “  Investi¬ 
gations"  are  being  conducted  at  several  of  these  colleges,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  more  need  a  thorough  cleaning  out.  It  seems  to  be  the  old,  old 
story  of  dwarfing  the  agricultural  departments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
literary  or  mechanical  sides  of  the  house.  Far  better  chop  the  whole 
thing  off. 

Of  the  millions  of  oranges  that  come  to  Northern  markets  but  a 
very  small  portion  are  sorted  and  wrapped  by  hand.  They  are 
“sized”  by  rolling  them  over  holes  of  dlffsrent  sizes— those  too  small 
falling  through.  All  the  hand  work  needed  Is  to  pick  out  the  dis¬ 
colored  fruit  as  It  passes  along.  Wrapping  is  also  done  by  machinery. 
Who  Is  Injured  because  the  cheap  hand  work  is  taken  out?  Who 
would  suffer  If  potatoes  were  all  graded  In  the  same  way? 

The  Princess  Aft  was  an  Egyptian  notability  mummified  about  3,400 
years  ago  and  entombed  at  Achmln  in  the  Land  of  Chem.  The  other 
day,  Professor  Baeyer,  on  subjecting  the  cerements  to  a  chemical 
analysis,  discovered  the  ingredients  of  a  lost  cosmetic,  as  well  as  their 
exact  proportions,  and  the  world  will  soon  be  charmed  by  an  eye- 
brlghtener  which  must  have  been  a  luxury  even  ih  Pharoah’s  days, 
Inasmuch  as  Its  materials  were  Imported  from  Hlndoostan. 

The  private  dairy  butter  that  took  the  prize  at  the  Connecticut 
Dairyman’s  meeting  In  1892  contained  85.70  per  cent  of  fat,  1.03  per  cent 
of  curd,  1.90  per  cent  of  salt  and  11.37  per  cent  of  water.  It  scored  92 
points,  while  another  sample  with  only  8.64  per  cent  of  water  and  over 
87  per  cent  of  fat  scored  only  68  points.  What  made  the  difference  ? 
Flavor  and  grain.  Let  It  be  remembered  that  people  do  not  buy  the 
best  butter  because  It  contains  the  most  fat,  but  because  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  taste  suit  them. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Already  California  is  the  most  liberally  irrigated 
State  in  the  Union  ;  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  construct 
large  irrigation  works  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
to  irrigate  300,000  acres  in  Tulare  and  Fresno  counties, 
along  the  western  side  of  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The 
water  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Zalda  Canal  and  stored 
in  a  long,  narrow  reservoir  about  7  miles  long  and  800 
feet  broad.  Two  gravity  canals,  one  23  and  the  other 
45  miles  long,  are  to  run  north  and  south  respectively, 
and  pumps  driven  by  turbines  will  raise  water  for  two 
high-level  canals,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  sup¬ 
plied.  No  State  or  National  aid  is  sought  for  the  work, 
which  is  wholly  the  outcome  of  privat  e  enterprise. 

X  X  X 

Two  notable  experiments  in  the  establishment  of 
farm  villages  are  under  way  on  different  lines  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  under  widely  differ¬ 
ent  conditions.  The  first  is  that  undertaken  by 
Governor  Northen,  of  Georgia,  in  Dooly  County  in 
that  State,  where  he  holds  large  landed  interests. 
Here  the  country  has  for  generations  been  pretty 
thickly  settled,  and  the  boundaries  are  irregular  and 
complicated,  and  many  of  the  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  are  venerable  from  age.  The  second  is  that 
projected  by  millionaire  and  ex-Governor  Bookwalter, 
of  Ohio,  out  in  Nebraska,  where  the  country  is  new 
and  unsettled,  where  there  are  no  old  artificial  lines, 
and  where  everything  will  be  started  on  a  fresh  foot¬ 
ing.  Necessarily  the  methods  of  carrying  out  the 
idea  must  differ  widely  under  such  opposite  condi¬ 
tions.  Governor  Northen’s  scheme  proposes  that  es¬ 
tablished  land-owners  should  form  a  joint  stock 
company  to  purchase  a  central  tract,  build  a  church, 
school-house  and  store,  get  a  post-office,  and  that 
those  who  can  conveniently  do  so  should  remove  their 
buildings  to  the  central  village.  The  first  expenditure 
would  be  returned  by  the  sale  of  lots  and  the  added 
value  of  having  their  lands  near  a  town.  As  new 
houses  were  needed,  the  farmers  of  the  section  would 
gradually  build  in  the  village,  and  in  time  the  new 
system  would  supersede  the  old. 

X  X  X 

Philanthropist  Bookwaltkr’s  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  of  a  proprietary  capitalist  who  permits 
the  tenants  to  pay  for  the  land  and  improvements  in 
a  certain  number  of  years,  he  to  lay  out  the  farms, 
construct  the  buildings,  etc.,  on  the  most  approved 
plan,  and  start  the  community.  After  all  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  made  he  is  to  induce  settlers — farmers, 
store-keepers,  tradesmen,  laborers,  etc. — to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  the  new  settlement.  He  buys  a  tract 
of  unbroken  land  about  434  miles  square,  containing 
12,000  acres,  sets  apart  1(50  acres  in  the  center  for  a 
village,  and  the  rest  is  divided  into  150  farms,  aver¬ 
aging  80  acres  each,  with  the  gate  of  the  most  remote 
less  than  two  miles  from  the  village  green.  In  the 
village  40  acres  are  occupied  by  the  public  square, 
surrounded  by  such  public  buildings  as  the  schools, 
churches,  stores,  etc.  Then  120  acres  remain  to  be 
divided  into  240  lots  averaging  half  an  acre  each. 
Then  there  will  be  gathered  in  the  community  240 
families,  numbering  1,200  souls,  with  an  average  of  10 
acres  for  the  support  of  each.  The  advantages  of 
having  1,200  persons  on  160  acres  instead  of  their 
being  scattered  over  12,000  acres,  are  obvious. 

X  t  X 

The  farmer  is  the  only  man  who  lives  in  his  work¬ 
shop  24  hours  every  day.  Mechanics,  professional 
men,  etc.,  have  their  homes  apart  from  their  places 
of  work,  but  the  farmer  gets  up  and  lies  down  in  his 
the  whole  year  round.  The  isolation  and  drudgery  of 
the  farm  become  monotonous  to  the  old  folks  and  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  young,  who  soon  abandon  the  place 
for  the  miseries  and  uncertainties,  but  also  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  advancement  and  the  certainty  of  associa¬ 
tion  in  towns  and  cities.  The  farmer  often  gets  away 
on  one  pretext  or  another  for  a  social  chat  in  the 
neighboring  town  or  village,  but  the  wife  stays  grind¬ 
ing  away  at  home  among  the  children,  pigs,  sordid 
drudgery,  loneliness,  and  mental  stagnation  often  un¬ 
relieved  for  weeks  by  a  breath  from  the  outside  world. 
Now,  in  a  farm  village  the  community  are  within 
social  and  helpful  reach  of  each  other,  while  within 
easy  access  to  the  soil  on  whose  products  they  live. 
The  water-works  cost  less  than  250  wells,  one  neat 
school-house  can  accommodate  300  children  and  give 
employment  to  eight  teachers  10  months  in  the  year 
at  less  cost  than  would  be  needful  for  16  school  houses 
each  with  one  teacher  for  five  months  out  of  the  12, 
and  the  weather  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  severe  enough 
to  prevent  attendance.  Men  can  easily  go  to  their 
nearby  work  every  day,  and  at  night,  even  if  too 
wearied  for  social  pleasures,  there  are  friendly  greet¬ 
ings  and  the  news  of  the  day.  Then  in  winter  there 
could  be  lectures,  concerts,  farmers’  institutes  and 
other  discussions  to  enliven  the  spirits  and  sharpen 
the  wits.  Then  wouldn’t  housework  come  a  world 


easier,  with  cooperative  bakeries,  laundries  and  dairies 
relieving  the  overworked  hands  and  leaving  more 
time  for  culture.  Household  help,  too#  would  no 
longer  be  an  impossibility,  and  with  such  social  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  his  more  healthful  mode  of  life,  the 
farmer  would  soon  easily  outstrip  the  townsman  in 
culture,  health  and  contentment. 

X  t  X 

Electric  railroads  along  country  roads  are  sure  to 
be  a  reality  ere  long.  A  body  of  Kansas  farmers  are 
said  to  be  developing  a  plan  for  building  such  a  road 
500  miles  long.  It  is  to  be  a  cooperative  enterprise, 
and  will  be  used  for  both  passenger  and  freight  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners  state 
that,  while  the  original  idea  of  the  electric  road  was 
for  passenger  service  only,  it  is  already  demanding 
right  to  carry  freight  and  increase  its  speed.  The  time 
must  soon  come  when  the  State  must  decide  whether 
the  free  use  of  highways  shall  be  conceded  to  electric 
railways.  In  Connecticut  dozens  of  schemes  are  on 
foot  for  connecting  towns  and  country  villages  with 
electric  lines.  The  opposition  comes  chiefly  from  the 
steam  railroads,  as  it  is  thought  the  local  lines  would 
increase  competition  and  bring  down  rates.  We  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  be  more  helpful  for  coun¬ 
try  neighborhoods  than  quick  and  sure  rail  service 
between  farm  and  market. 

X  X  t 

Cotton  and  vegetable  growers  at  the  South  find  in 
the  cotton-boll  worm  a  terribly  destructive  scourge. 
There  is  apparently  no  limit  to  its  ravages,  and,  owing 
to  its  habits,  it  is  a  hard  insect  to  fight.  Some  advice 
given  in  Insect  Life  by  a  practical  Southern  cotton 
planter,  shows  not  only  the  sort  of  work  now  being 
done  by  our  entomologists,  but  also  the  progress  made 
in  the  science  of  combatting  destructive  insects.  Ex¬ 
periment  shows  that  peas  are  the  best  food  plants  for 
the  moths  of  this  insect.  They  are  fond  of  peas,  while 
corn  seems  to  offer  the  best  place  for  them  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  plant  small 
patches  of  peas  and  corn  in  various  parts  of  the  field — 
one  crop  to  call  the  moths  and  the  other  to  trap  them. 
Another  point  is  that  the  moths  prefer  corn  just  silk¬ 
ing  and  tasseling.  In  such  a  case  it  is  anything  to 
please  the  moths,  so  care  is  taken  to  plant  so  as  to 
bring  the  corn  to  the  silky  period  at  the  proper  time. 
The  idea  is  to  induce  the  moths  to  lay  their  eggs 
where  they  can  be  easily  found  and  destroyed.  While 
there  is  nothing  particularly  new  about  such  a  plan,  it 
indicates  forcibly  the  sure  yet  simple  methods  of  true 
science.  j:  j:  ^ 

The  American  Consul  at  Crefeld,  Germany,  gives 
this  account  of-  the  work  on  a  large  farm  near  that 
place  : 

I  was  Informed  that  about  1,000  acres  were  under  cultivation,  and 
noticed,  among  the  farming  Implements,  a  new  self-binder,  which, 
however,  was  not  being  used.  Having  inquired  Into  the  cause,  I 
learned  that,  while  its  work  was  f  atlsfactory,  it  was  more  expensive 
to  cut  their  grain  with  the  self-b.nder  than  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
The  owner  of  the  farm  then  showed  me  how  their  harvesting  was 
done.  There  were  10  men  employed  In  cutting  the  grain,  using  a  short 
scythe  about  two  feet  long  attached  to  a  straight  stick  about  three 
feet  In  length.  This  Is  used  In  the  right  hand,  while  a  stick  Is  used 
by  the  left  which  is  about  three  feet  long,  with  a  piece  of  Iron  attached 
to  the  end,  crooked  so  as  to  draw  the  grain  Into  the  sickle.  Then 
there  were  10  women  to  bind  and  stack  the  grain.  The  men  received 
36  cents  and  the  womoq  26  cents  per  day  for  their  labor.  The  owner 
said  It  was  cheaper  to  harvest  their  grain  In  the  above  manner  than 
with  a  self-binder,  and  for  that  reason  It  was  laid  aside. 

There  you  have  the  reason  why  European  agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  able  to  make  headway  against  the  free 
and  new  lands  of  America.  The  cost  of  labor  is  so 
small  that  the  machines  needed  to  cheapen  labor  here 
are  valueless  there.  The  labor  item  is  the  heaviest 
expense  in  any  enterprise.  What  is  to  be  the  result 
— will  European  labor  rise  or  must  American  labor 
come  down  to  meet  it  ? 

X  X  t 

The  business  of  poultry  raising  in  California  has 
taken  a  remarkable  start  ©f  late.  It  is  singular  how, 
all  over  the  country,  this  industry  seems  to  locate  in 
certain  sections.  Sonoma  County,  California,  is  said 
to  contain  1,000,000  hens  which  turn  out  a  product 
worth  $1,500,000  every  year — greater  than  the  value 
of  any  other  single  product  except  hay.  The  poul- 
trymen  of  Sonoma  County  understand  that  their 
business  must  be  conducted  on  a  business  basis  or  it 
will  not  pay  them  full  profit,  so  they  met  the  other 
day  and  organized  a  corporation  the  chief  objects 
of  which  can  be  seen  from  this  extract  of  their 
report : 

Our  objects  are  to  protect  our  market  and  our  brands  In  that  market, 
and  to  effect  a  saving  on  feed  by  combining  our  orders  for  the  same; 
and  In  order  to  make  this  association  as  nearly  mutual  as  possible 
we  recommend  that  the  stock  be  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  In  a  pro 
rata  of  the  amount  of  poultry  kept. 

In  our  opinion,  there  Is  no  need  of  awakening  the  direct  antagonism 
of  any  established  Interest  by  starting  a  direct  opposition  ;  or,  In 
plainer  terms,  we  should  first  try  to  effect  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  for  selling  our  eggs  and  poultry  and  buying  our  feed  with 
houses  already  established. 

The  proposed  association  will  be  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  divided  into  2,000  shares — 


one  share  for  each  100  hens  kept  in  yards.  Ten  per 
cent  of  this  stock  value  will  be  paid  at  once  to  form 
a  working  capital.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an 
organization  can  benefit  the  poultrymen  in  any  sec¬ 
tion.  By  securing  a  uniform  guaranteed  product  it 
will  save  a  large  proportion  of  the  “  middleman’s 
share.”  What’s  to  prevent  such  an  organization  in 
your  section?  .  , 

XXX 

Here  is  a  chance  for  American  inventors.  The 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  offers  five  prizes, 
amounting  respectively  to  $3,750,  $2,500,  $1,875,  $1,250 
and  $625  for  the  best  designs  and  models  for  the  best 
mule  cart  for  the  transport  use  of  the  British  army  in 
India.  Details  of  the  requirements  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Director  of  General  Stores, 
India  Office,  Westminster,  London,  England.  Surely 
the  genius  that  has  sent  watches  to  Switzerland  and 
machinery  to  the  machine-making  centers  of  Great 
Britain,  that  has  devised  the  cotton  gin,  the  sewing 
machine,  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  thousands  of 
other  ingenious  contrivances  when  needed,  is  not 
likely  to  fail  in  inventing  so  simple  a  device  as  a  mule 
cart  that  will  answer  all  the  requirements. 

t  X  X 

Among  the  enormous  mass  of  information  condensed 
in  the  “Compendium  of  the  Eleventh  Census”  just 
issued,  not  the  least  interesting  are  the  items  relating 
to  the  increase  of  school  children  and  the  number  and 
population  of  dwelling  houses  in  1890.  In  1840,  when 
the  population  of  the  country  was  17,063,453,  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  all  schools  was  2,025,659— rather  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  population.  In  1860,  when 
the  population  had  increased  to  31,433,361,  the  total 
school  enrollment  had  risen  to  5,477,038 — or  to  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  population.  In  1890, 
with  a  population  of  62,622,250  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  had  grown  to  14,373,670,  or  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  What  a  promis¬ 
ing  prospect  is  here  presented  I  The  dwellings  of  all 
kinds  number  11,483,818,  or  one  to  every  5  45  of  the 
population.  The  following  table  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  : 


✓-Persons  to  a  dwelling 
Cities.  No.  dwellings.  No  families.  1890.  1880 

New  York .  81,828  312,701!  18.62  16  37 

Chicago .  127.871  220,320  8.60  s!24 

Philadelphia...  187,052  205,135  5.60  6  79 

Brooklyn .  82.282  170,970  9.80  9.11 

8t  Louis .  60.937  91.756  7.41  8.15 

Boston .  52,669  89,716  8.52  8.26 

Baltimore .  72,112  86.654  6.02  ti’54 

Cincinnati  .  33,487  63,570  8.87  9!  11 

San  Franolsno..  47,183  52,536  6.84  6.86 

New  Orleans. ...  43,000  48,582  5.63  b.tifi 

Washington _  38,768  43,967  5.94  6.19 


Thus  Baltimore  has  almost  as  many  dwellings 
as  New  York,  while  Chicago  has  50  per  cent  more 
and  Philadelphia  twice  as  many,  with  over  20,000  to 
spare.  It  appears  also  that  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  a  dwelling  has  increased  in  New  York  during 
the  last  decade,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Chicago,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  St.  Louis,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  while  the  pro¬ 
portion  has  decreased  in  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Washington,  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati  !  It  would 
be  an  interesting  study  to  ascertain  what  influence  on 
mortality  and  sanitary  conditions  such  an  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  inhabitants  to  dwellings  has  among  the 
population.  j  ^  j 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
your  friend’s  name  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y. , 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  copy. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Norton’s  Plant  Duster  Is  an  Ingenious  little  Implement  for  dis¬ 
tributing  dry  powder  and  Insecticides.  It  Is  carried  In  one  band  and 
the  powder  Is  forced  out  by  a  slight  twist  of  the  latter.  It  Is  made  by 
the  Troy  Stamping  Works,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

A  steel-clad  stoneboat  ought  to  be  a  handy  and  useful  Implement 
on  the  farm.  There  Is  hardly  a  farm  without  a  plank  stoneboat,  and 
It  used  to  be  quite  a  general  custom  to  put  wood  skids  under  snch 
conveniences.  These,  however,  soon  wear  out,  besides  making  some¬ 
thing  of  a  furrow  In  loose  ground.  We  rather  like  the  Idea  of  the 
steel-clad  stoneboat.  The  only  one  we  know  of  Is  made  by  Kimble  A 
Fchinld,  Manchester,  Mich. 

We  are  In  receipt  of  a  very  unique  catalogue  of  Incubators  and 
brooders,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Ertel  A  Co.,  Quincy.  Ill.  The 
Incubator  has  been  recently  patented,  and  from  the  very  careful  de¬ 
scriptions  given  by  this  worthy  house,  and  from  Its  familiarity  with  the 
chicken  business  as  manifested  In  the  catalogue,  we  are  favorably 
Impressed  with  It.  Those  Interested  In  Incubators  should  have  this 
catalogue  and  make  a  study  of  Its  contents. 

Progressive  FARMING  Is  the  title  of  a  little  book  Issued  by  the 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  It  shows  cuts  from  actual 
photographs  of  the  crops  In  the  field,  and  Is,  of  course,  In  that  sense, 
an  advertising  medium  for  their  goods.  The  make-up  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  however,  Is  very  fine  and  the  cuts  will  compare  favorably  with 
Illustrations  In  many  of  the  literary  magazines.  We  like  the  Idea  of 
taking  Illustrations  of  this  kind  from  photographs.  Ne  chance  Is  left 
lor  exaggerations. 

That  the  spring  Is  backward  and  planting  late  will  not  Justify 
carelessness  In  preparing  the  ground  for  crops.  There  Is  never  any 
more  reason  that  a  good,  deep  seed  bed  should  be  prepared  one  season 
rather  than  another.  It  Is  a  necessity  to  successful  farming  every 
year,  and  as  much  so  this  year  as  In  any  other.  Moreover,  It  saves 
time  In  the  end  because  only  surfaco  cultivation  Is  required  after  the 
crop  Is  up  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Prepare  the  ground  well.  Then 
use  a  Breed’s  weeder  freely.  By  the  way,  the  Universal  Weeder  Co,, 
Is  now  at  49  Bo.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  FABRICS  ON  CITY  COUNTERS. 

ORE  bewilderment  must  lay  hold  of  the  woman 
who  can  have  but  one  or  two  gowns,  this  season. 
For  how  shall  she  choose  wh’ch  they  shall  be  ?  Mulls, 
cambrics,  ginghams,  batistes,  challies — all  are  prettier 
than  ever  before. 

Novelty  adds  more  than  quality  to  city  prices.  The 
novelties  of  the  present  spring  and  coming  summer 
may  be  known  by  colorings,  patterns  and  effects.  In 
silks,  wools  and  mixtares  alike  may  be  found  the 
glacti,  or  two-toned  effects  known  to  our  grandmothers 
as  “changeable.”  These,  with  the  shot  effects 
whereby  the  figure  is  raised  above  the  background, 
and  the  corded  effects  comprise  the  newer  weaves. 
The  corded  goods  are  in  stripes,  of  which  the  cords,  up 
to  the  size  of  common  wrapping  twine,  really  form  the 
“  pattern,”  the  cords  being  single,  or  in  groups,  and 
nearly  always  of  a  color  to  contrast  with  the  ground. 
Jn  nearly  every  grade  of  goods  are  found  grounds  satin- 
striped  or  plaided  or  shot  in  the  weaving,  and  after¬ 
ward  printed  in  colored  figures  or  dots. 

At  .James  McCreery  &  Co.’s  were  the  corded  ginghams 
known  as  Velours  Russe.  These  are  in  gingham  width, 
also  in  double  width,  with  stripes  to  pass  around  the 
skirt,  or  to  run  vertically  with  it.  They  have  solid 
grounds  :  heliotrope,  with  yellow  cord  ;  blue,  with 
white  cord,  and  old  rose  with  white.  The  42-inch 
widths  are  50  cents  a  yard.  In  Swiss  mull  the  same 
effect  was  seen,  a  pretty  thing  in  black,  having  alter 
nating  cords  of  pale  pink  and  robin's  egg  blue  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  half  an  inch.  Here  also  were  seen  the  Swiss 
“  Lappard  ”  goods  in  dots  and  figures  on  grounds  of 
every  shade. 

Ginghams  are  not  a  whit  behind  silks  in  beauty. 
One  pale  pink  ground  showed  dull- blue  lover's  knots 
and  floral  figures  in  chin6  effects.  Another  in  solid 
colors  showed  a  wide  broch6  border.  This  comes  in 
skirting  widths. 

For  a  cool  traveling  dress  for  summer,  one  that  will 
shed  dust  and  soil  perfectly,  nothing  can  equal  the 
linen  shown  on1  y  by  this  house  and  another  in  New 
York.  These  wash  beautifully,  and  are  exceedingly 
durable.  They  come  mostly  in  grays,  in  plaids  and 
set  damask  figures.  These  are  25  and  30  cents  a  yard. 

A  noticeable  dotted  Swiss  showed  pale  blue  and 
white  in  quarter-inch  stripes,  sprinkled  with  raised 
polka  dots  of  medium  size  in  pure  scarlet.  A  dark 
Dlue  was  also  in  stripes  with  a  raised  floral  figure  an 
inch  across  in  solid  embroidery  in  deep  red.  This  firm 
stated  that  the  present  is  the  biggest  cotton  season 
ever  known  in  its  experience. 

At  H  O’Neill  &  Co.’s  we  paid  more  attention  to  the 
summer  wool  goods.  Here  we  saw  a  material  called 
granite  cloth.  This  is  in  fine  all  over  shot  effects, 
and  in  combinations  of  yellow  and  gray,  yellow  and 
blue,  etc. 

Here  was  noted  a  wool  surah,  if  one  may  so  describe 
it,  finished  with  the  uncertain  chin6  effect  that  our 
grandmothers  loved.  The  outlines  of  the  -figures  are 
very  indistinct,  and  this  effect  is  obtained  by  printing 
the  pattern  on  the  warp  before  the  woof  is  filled,  in. 
A  beautiful  pale  pink  wool  goods,  light  and  soft, 
showed  a  waved  stripe  in  shot  “  mcmie  ”  effects,  and 
was  figured  in  deep  p’nk  and  green.  A  heavier  twilled 
wool  for  a  traveling  gown  was  in  four-inch  blocks, 
there  being  three  different  blocks,  each  showing  two 
tones.  One  block  showed  faint  pink  and  blue,  another 
gray  and  brown.  This  was  really  quiet  and  smart, 
although  it  sounds  almost  loud.  Here  we  were  told 
that  nearly  all  the  popular  call  was  for  goods  in 
eminence  (shades  of  purple),  heliotrope,  gray-green 
and  dark  old-rose.  Indeed  these  colors  prevail  in  all 
the  summer  goods. 

Broadcloth  was  staled  to  be  selling  well  for  capes, 
especially  in  tan  and  gray-green.  The  Irish  percalines 
sem  here  are  just  between  cambrics  and  fine  lawns. 
They  have  colored  grounds,  with  white  dots  and  fine 
figures. 

Among  all  the  ai  ray  of  beautiful  fabrics,  none  are 
more  exquisite  than  the  swivel  silks,  usually  called 
silk  ginghams.  All  the  stores  show  these  in  lavish 
quantity.  They  are  silk  and  cotton  of  gingham  width, 
.and  are  guaranteed  to  wash  w  ell  with  careful  handling. 
Soft  and  lustrous  as  an  India  silk,  one  in  pale  yellow 
with  small  set  figures  in  cream  was  a  dream  of  beauty. 

A  Scotch  girgham  in  pale  creamy-pink  with  pale 
blue  stripes,  was  overlaid  with  the  printed  chin6 
figures.  These  were  named  the  newest  of  all  the  cot¬ 
tons;  but  one  would  never  suspect  them  of  being  cot¬ 
tons,  as  they  have  every  appearance  of  being  soft, 
delicate  wool  goods.  With  all  the  competition,  satines 
are  said  to  be  gaining  ground  again.  A  novel  one  was 
set  with  clusters  of  pink  azalea,  and  showed  a  dark 
(skirting  border  with  a^a]e^  apd  purple  iris.  T  he  color 


combinations  of  the  fabric  included  also  old-rose, 
heliotrope,  green  and  black. 

At  LeBoutillier  Bros’,  we  saw  large  quantities  of 
imported  goods.  One  exquisite  thing,  a  combination 
of  silk  and  wool,  unapproachable  in  delicacy  and 
luster,  is  known  here  as  illuminated  glac6.  It  is 
practically  the  same  fabric  known  as  Fayetta  or  Lans- 
downe,  when  produced  by  American  looms.  This  was 
42  inches  wide,  and  shown  in  16  color  effects,  all  com¬ 
binations  of  two  tints,  including  cream  and  old  rose, 
green  and  brown,  etc.  The  price  was  $1.25  per  yard. 

A  46-inch  goods  in  silk  and  wool  in  raised  effects, 
was  very  striking.  The  surface  is  lustrous,  but  the 
pattern  is  irregular,  and  about  half  the  surface  is 
raised  above  the  rest.  The  weave  is  really  indescrib¬ 
able.  Green  and  violet,  and  black,  rose  and  green, 
were  among  the  color  combinations.  Here  was  seen 
also  an  odd  grenadine,  with  open  meshed  black  sur¬ 
face  woven  above  aglac6  lining.  The  lining  shimmer¬ 
ing  through  this  black,  gives  the  effect  of  moire. 
These  goods  48  inches  wide  have  been  sold  at  $6  per 
yard,  but  are  now  being  closed  out  at  lower  rates. 

Here  we  took  a  lcok  at  the  fine  French  challies, 
which  are  meeting  with  even  more  than  usual  favor. 
They  may  well  be  popular,  for  they  are  exquisite.  A 
wild  rose  design  in  pale  pink  on  cream  ground  ;  a 
cream  ground  with  pattern  in  delicate  blue  seaweed, 
and  various  shades  powdered  with  English  snowdrops 
and  violets  in  clusters,  were  some  of  the  favorite 
designs.  These  challie  designs  are  repeated  in  batiste 
a  carrcaux  and  organdies.  One  of  these  last  was 
shown  in  gray  ground  with  pink  orchids  for  the 
design.  Batiste  a  carreaux  is  satin-plaited  in  the  loom, 
and  printed  with  the  designs,  as  noted.  Plumetis  is 
the  colored,  dotted,  printed  Swiss  which  came  out 
late  last  season.  A  black  ground  was  dotted  with 
old-rose  and  showed  a  plume-like  design  ;  another  in 
brown,  showed  the  'orchid  pattern  above  noted. 
Satine  ray6,  seen  here,  is  self- striped,  then  printed. 
Lilies  of  the  valley  in  pale  pink  formed  one  design. 
Nearly  all  the  above  were  imported  goods. 

Another  call  was  upon  Arno’d,  Constable  &  Co. 
Here  were  seen  the  dotted  Swiss  mulls  in  every  color, 
with  plain  polka  dots  ;  also  with  figures.  Many  have 
the  dots  of  a  self  or  a  slightly  deeper  color.  One  showed 
pale  heliotrope  with  dark  heliotrope  figures.  Yellow 
with  heliotrope  ;  white  with  dull  red  and  yellow  ; 
deep  heliotrope  with  r6s6da  green  ;  old-rose  with 
yellow  and  brown  were  some  combinations.  Soft 
cotton  crepons  in  all  colors  were  also  noted.  A  pale 
Nile  green  with  self-colored  dots  was  a  beauty.  The 
dear  old  taffeta  silks  were  here,  in  all  the  favorite 
tints  ;  the  uncertain  figures  look  as  though  the  colors 
had  “  run”  a  little.  In  pale  yellow  and  pink  grounds 
with  roses  and  buds  these  were  very  pretty.  The 
velours  Russe  department  was  a  popular  one  One 
pattern  showed  a  gray  ground,  the  cord  in  white,  the 
gray  stripe  dotted  with  clear  red.  This  was  30  cents 
a  yard.  One  soft  Scotch  gingham  was  in  solid  dark 
navy  blue,  without  figure  or  stripe.  Alcyonne  is  a 
new  goods  seen  here.  One  pattern  was  satin  striped, 
and  sprinkled  with  fine  dots  in  pale  yellow  and  red, 
while  underneath  all  was  the  glac6  effect.  Another 
showed  a  medium  brown  moir6  stripe  alternating  with 
clusters  of  fine  stripes  in  pink,  green  and  blue.  Here, 
too,  were  noticed  a  large  line  of  robe  patterns.  These 
are  in  exquisite  combinations,  and  are  the  easiest  of 
all  gowns  to  fashion.  One  in  dotted  mull,  white,  was 
edged  with  four-inch  Irish  Point.  This,  in  skirting 
width,  was  $2  80  per  yard.  Most  of  these  are  sold  at 
so  much  per  pattern. 

Probably  of  all  the  goods  seen,  the  dainty  colored 
batistes  and  Swiss  mulls  will  prove  most  attractive. 
Women  whose  eye  for  beauty  meets  constantly  the 
hindrance  of  a  slender  purse,  can  afford  these  wider 
goods  if  not  the  t<  mpting  silk  ginghams. 

FOR  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  COMPETITION. 

The  Competitive  Papers. — The  comparative  inequality 
between  the  number  of  writers  about  the  Farm  and 
those  who  chcse  to  write  about  the  Eldest  Daughter 
grew  more  and  more  marked  until  the  end.  The  Farm 
proved  three  times  as  popular  as  the  other  topic.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  writing 
of  the  Farm,  the  workers  could  tell  of  what  they  knew 
and  had  felt,  while  the  other  subject  required  more 
hard  thinking.  But  how  shall  we  explain  the  fact  that 
the  writing  girls  outnumber  the  writing  boys  15  to 
1.  Is  it  because  this  is  a  woman’s  department?  Or 
dare  we  venture  to  wonder  whether  we  are  thus  shown 
the  greater  comparative  proficiency  in  spelling,  gram¬ 
mar  and  composition  of  our  country  girls  ?  And  if  the 
women  are  now  doing  nearly  all  the  writing,  how  will 
it  be  when  these  young  people  take  our  places  ?  More 


so  ?  And  who  shall  say  why  the  articles  last  received 
were,  as  a  rule,  among  the  best  ?  Was  it  because  the 
writers  took  more  time  to  think  fully  upon  the  topic 
chosen  ? 

Proud  of  Our  Young  People. — We  are  rather  proud 
of  these  essays.  Even  among  the  comparatively  few 
about  the  Eldest  Daughter,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  select  from  the  best  dozen  the  few  we  can  publish. 
And  as  to  looks  and  correctness  they  might  well  com¬ 
pare  with  the  work  of  their  mothers  in  earlier  compe¬ 
titions.  Indeed,  they  average  better,  while  some  are 
like  copper  plate.  Only  one  or  two  forgot  and  wrote 
on  both  sides  of  the  page,  and  only  two  or  three  were 
late — there  are  always  some  belated  ones,  you  know. 
Next  week  we  shall  show  what  our  young  people  can 
do.  But  some  of  our  young  people,  we  think,  are  not 
very  young,  for  the  work  seems  like  the  work  of  old 
heads  ;  or  have  we  among  us  some  wise  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders  ?  Conditions  as  to  voting  will  be 
given  later.  We  wish  there  could  be  a  prize  for  every 
one  who  has  done  good  work;  but  since  that  is  not 
possible,  let  us  all  try  to  learn  all  we  can  from  the 
competition.  The  Chief  Cook  has  already  learned 
several  things.  _ 

HOW  I  KEPT  TOMMY  STILL. 

OMMY  wasn’t  any  worse  than  other  boys,  but  he 
was  noisy,  and  too  much  noise  isn’t  good  for 
the  nerves  (not  Tommy’s  nerves,  but  mine);  so  I  have 
often  been  at  my  wits’  ends  to  provide  amusements 
that  would  keep  him  happy  and  quiet  in  the  house. 

The  following  device,  however,  has  proved  such  an 
unfailing  source  of  pleasure  to  him  and  the  other 
children  that  I  forward  it  for  the  benefit  of  other 
Tommies  who  find  it  hard  to  keep  still :  Out  of  stiff 
colored  paper  or  card-board  I  directed  him  to  cut  two 
dozen  circles  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar — 
one  dozen  to  be  divided  in  halves,  making  two  dozen 
semi-circles.  Taking  the  diameter  of  the  circles  as  a 
guide,  he  next  cut  two  dozen  squares — one  dozen 
being  divided  diagonally,  giving  two  dozen  right- 
angled  triangles.  Next  he  made  a  dozen  rectangles 
with  sides  corresponding  to  the  long  and  short  sides 
of  the  triangle.  Last  of  all,  he  made  two  dozen  equal¬ 
sided  triangles,  which  completed  the  set. 

Then  I  showed  him  how  to  make  regular  forms,  by 
arranging  the  cards  so  as  to  make  the  opposite  or 
four  sides  alike.  For  instance  :  he  would  put  down  a 
square,  then  put  an  equal-sided  triangle  on  each  side 
of  it,  then  a  semicircle  on  each  side  of  the  triangle, 
etc.  He  soon  learned  that  by  arranging  the  opposite 
sides  alike,  a  symmetrical  figure  was  the  result  ;  and 
then  I  left  him  to  his  own  devices— only  making  occa¬ 
sional  suggestions,  and  praising  his  work  when  t  was 
especially  graceful.  Later  I  gave  him  a  blank  book 
in  which  he  traced  his  choicest  designs  in  outline. 
These  he  colored  to  suit  his  fancy  with  his  paints. 

Another  set  of  forms  made  of  two  contrasting  colors 
gave  him  much  pleasure,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
variety  of  his  designs.  These  were  arranged  alter¬ 
nately,  and  the  contrasting  colors  produced  very 
pleasing  results. 

Tommy  has  never  had  a  toy  that  has  given  him 
such  continued  pleasure,  and  he  is  learning  important 
lessons  in  designing,  drawing  and  coloring,  which 
will  be  very  helpful  to  him  in  school  life  by  and  by. 

ARETTE  MILEEB. 

A  Three-Season  Dress. — Two  years  ago  I  made  a  dress 
of  embroidery  for  my  five-year-old  girl.  I  did  not  want 
to  tuck  it,  as  tucks  cut  off  in  ironing  so  much  ;  be¬ 
sides  they  show  traces  of  the  stitching  after  it  is 
ripped.  I  purchased  an  extra  depth  and  gathered  it 
to  a  yoke  like  a  Mother  Hubbard.  Then  I  measured 
the  desired  length  of  the  skirt,  and  basted  a  casing 
underneath,  inserting  a  small  cord  to  draw  it  up  to 
fit  the  waist,  the  extra  lengtn  falling  over  like  a 
blouse.  The  next  summer  I  tied  a  sash  over  the  extra 
length.  This  summer  it  is  just  long  enough.  The 
sleeves  were  made  a  little  long,  the  yoke  a  little  lar*  e. 
There  is  no  making  over  or  stitching  to  show.  An¬ 
other  white  dress  is  cut  square  in  the  neck,  and  has 
short  sleeves,  being  made  to  wear  with  a  guimpe 
of  plain  pink  gingham.  The  bodice  is  cut  with  side 
form  and  under  arm  pieces  and  is  an  inch  or  more 
too  long.  I  pin  the  lower  edge  of  the  bodice  to  the 
under  skirt  band,  let  the  extra  length  fall  over,  and 
tie  a  sash  around  to  match  the  guimpe. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

With  Horse-Radish. — A  little  salt  takes 
the  unpleasant  sharp  taste  from  horse¬ 
radish  when  prepared  with  vinegar  for 
a  relish  with  meat. 

Soda  With  Cream  of  Tartar.— Better  re¬ 
sults  can  he  obtained  by  sifting  the  soda 
with  the  flour  and  cream  of  tartar  than 
by  dissolving  it  in  water. 

Uncurdled  Gravies. — Salt  will  curdle 
milk;  in  making  gravies,  etc.,  it  should 
not  be  added  until  the  dish  is  prepared. 

Fruit  Stains  on  Table  Linen.— Rub  salt 
on  them  before  the  stain  has  had  time 
to  dry.  It  will  keep  the  cloth  damp  till 
it  is  washed,  when  the  stain  will  disap¬ 
pear.  MRS.  W.  H  N. 

Clarifying. — I  have  been  told  that  a 
piece  of  charcoal  put  into  the  vessel  in 
which  fat  is  being  tried  will  make  even 
ham  grease  as  good  as  lard.  a.  w.  t. 

To  Clean  Bottles  — Next  time  you  want 
to  clean  one,  try  fine  slate  stones  in  soap 
suds.  No  bottle  is  so  soiled  as  to  resist 
this  treatment  They  may  be  saved  and 
used  a  number  of  times.  m  a.  f. 

A  Convenience  — I  have  tried  varirus 
methods  for  keeping  doors  open,  but  like 
nothing  better  than  the  covered  brick. 
Cut  a  piece  of  smooth  leather  and  over¬ 
hand  it  to  the  cloth  on  the  fourth  side  ; 
it  is  then  very  easy  to  move  it  with  the 
foot.  m  A.  F. 

Seams  in  Stockings.— For  those  who 
have  tender  feet  and  find  it  convenient, 
if  not  necessary,  to  make  over  stockings, 

I  advise  sewing  the  foot  seams  on  the 
right  side;  if  cat-stitched  flat,  they  do  not 
look  bad,  and  are  certainly  more  com¬ 
fortable.  M.  A.  F. 

A  Shrewd  Scheme. — My  hard-pine  din¬ 
ing-room  floor  is  polished  with  equal 
parts  of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  the 
wax  melted,  the  turpentine  stirrred  into 
it.  This  is  rubbed  on  with  a  cloth  and 
polished  by  boys  with  their  feet  wrapped 
in  woolen  cloths  sliding  on  it.  a.  w.  t. 

To  Please  the  Baby. — Tie  a  string,  about 
a  yard  long,  to  a  few  of  the  toys  that 
baby  is  most  pleased  with,  and  fasten 
one  end  to  your  finger.  Then  when 
the  toy  is  thrown  on  the  floor  you  can 
draw  it  up  without  stooping.  Teach 
him  as  soon  as  possible  to  draw  it  up 
himself;  then  you  can  fasten  the  strings 
to  his  crib  or  chair,  and  he  will  amuse 
himself  by  throwing  his  toys  down  and 
bringing  ‘them  up  again.  Soft  balls  of 
bright  colors  are  best  for  this  purpose. 

ARETTE  MILLER. 

Character  in  the  Kitchen.— Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zar  says  that  the  late  Mr.  Whittier  al¬ 
ways  insisted  upon  it  that,  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  women  most  prominent 
as  public  speakers  had  always  been  re¬ 
markably  good  wives  and  mothers.  This 
he  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  qualities  of  energy  and  leadership 
were  visible  in  both  directions ;  and 
partly  on  the  ground  that,  the  more 
prominent  women  were,  the  more  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  meet  all  demands. 
There  is  no  reason  why  both  these  con¬ 
siderations  should  not.  apply  to  literary 
women  as  well.  Tne  energies  that  suffice 
for  a  sonnet  need  hardly  be  overtaxed 


^  Getting 

Thin 

/ 

is  often  equivalent  to 
getting  ill.  If  loss  of  flesh 
can  be  arrested  and  dis¬ 
ease  baffled  the  “  weak 
spots  ”  in  the  system  are 
eradicated. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  an  absolute  corrective 
of  “  weak  spots.”  It  is  a 
builder  of  worn  out  failing 
tissue — nature  s  food  that 
stops  waste  and  creates 
healthy  flesh.  > 

Prepared  by  Scott  <fc  Bowne,  Chemists, 

New  York.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 


by  an  omelet ;  and  the  courage  that  can 
encounter  a  publisher  need  not  be  wholly 
put  down  by  a  cook.  Nobody  thinks,  in 
household  matters,  that  the  perfection 
of  womanhood  is  to  be  characterless;  or 
that  it  is  enough  to  be,  as  the  Abb6  Choisi 
said  of  the  Duchess  de  Fontanges,  “as 
beautiful  as  an  angel  and  as  silly  as  a 
goose  ”  Every  success  in  the  kitchen 
implies  energy  and  capacity  in  some¬ 
body.  The  first  essential  to  all  success 
is  to  discover  that  nothing  can  be  had 
for  nothing,  and  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  Accordingly,  the  teachers  of  cook¬ 
ing  always  say  that  college  graduates 
are  easier  to  teach  than  ignorant  girls, 
because  they  have  eyes  and  brains  and 
memories. 

Prince  George  and  Princess  May.— The 

betrothal  of  the  English  princess,  Vic¬ 
toria — -known  as  Princess  May — to  the 
Duke  of  York,  has  long  been  hinted  at. 
It  is  now  formally  announced,  and  again 
England  beholds  in  Princess  May  her 
probable  future  queen,  and  delights  to 
do  her  honor. 

Uses  for  Ticking. — I  use  “  ticking  ”  for 
aprons  ;  blue  and  white  and  red  and 
brown  striped  ticking  such  as  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  used  for  making  pil¬ 
lows  and  feather  beds,  and  like  it  better 
than  anything  else  I  have  tried.  But 
does  not.  the  blue  and  white  soil  easily 
and  is  it  not  hard  to  wash  ?  I  have  not 
found  it  so.  I  just  boil  them,  and  they 
look  as  clean  and  fresh  as  ever.  I  find 
one  breadth  of  the  required  length  quite 
full  enough.  Those  made  of  the  blue 
and  white  may  be  worked  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  brier  stitch  with  heavy  blue  work¬ 
ing  cotton.  They  wear  so  long,  always 
keep  their  color,  are  easily  washed,  and 
always  look  neat.  One  can  make  nice  gar¬ 
dening  aprons  also  of  the  brown  and  red 
ticking.  Make  them  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  with  good  big 
pockets  for  holding  scissors,  balls  of 
twine  and  hand  weeder.  The  material 
is  so  firm  that  if  the  grass  is  a  little  wet 
it  will  protect  one’s  dress  from  the  damp¬ 
ness.  F.  A.  H. 

Scorns  The  Divided  Skirt.— As  the  Chief 
Cook  does  not  allow  anything  in  favor  of 
hoops  in  these  columns,  I  would  likp  to 
know  what  she  and  others  think  of  the 
divided  skirt.  I  thought  it  had  blown 
over,  like  some  other  fads,  till  I  picked 
up  a  farm  paper  last  night  and  saw  a 
picture  of  an  “  improved  divided  skirt.” 
It  just  escapes  touching  the  ground, 
would  drag  where  the  goingwas  slightly 
down  hill,  and  the  description  says  it 
should  be  five  yards  wide.  Now  2V  yards 
do  nicely  for  a  skirt  and  are  as  much  as 
one  wants  to  take  care  of  in  wet  or 
muddy  going.  Then  where,  oh  where,  is 
the  improvement  in  having  two  of  them 
to  manage?  To  be  sure,  this  gives  only 
five  yards  for  the  whole  width,  while  the 
last  previous  description  I  saw  insisted 
“each  leg,”  should  measure  at  least  52 
inches.  If  any  one  knows  of  a  more 
foolish  fashion  than  the  divided  skirt, 
pray  let  her  not  mention  it.  p. 

[The  Chief  Cook  is  loath  to  admit  it, 
but  since  one  of  our  subscribers  “  wants 
to  know,”  she  will  have  to  confess  that 
she  has  not  yet  decided  as  to  the  real 
advantages  of  the  divided  skirt.  More 
humiliating  still  is  it  to  have  to  own 
that  she  hasn’t  even  experimented  to 
find  out  whether  she  has  an  opinion  or 
not ;  just  because,  like  many  another 
woman,  she  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
so  much  material. 

But  even  from  these  depths,  the  Chief 
Cook  must  protest  against  the  imputation 
in  the  first  line  above.  This  irquirer  is 
an  interested  and  a  helpful  one  also,  and 
she  has  already  had  her  say  in  these 
columns  regarding  hoops.  But,  like 
others,  not  realizing  the  difficulties  which 
meet  the  editor,  she  grew  impatient,  and 
her  second  note  reached  us  just  when 
the  first  was  in  type.  She  is  not  likely 
to  agree  always  with  the  editor  of  this 
department.  Her  own  words  evince  her 
a  woman  who  doesn’t  believe  in  reforms; 
whereas  the  editor  believes  in  every 
reform  that  shows  real  progress.  But 
no  idea  is  barred  out  of  these  columns 
merely  because  it  does  not  duplicate  the 
latter's  notions  The  great  question  is 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  be  a  waste  .of 
space  to  publish  any  item  in  hand.  But 
no  correspondent,  considering  only  her 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


own  beliefs,  can  be  allowed  to  dictate  as 
to  what  shall  be  offered  to  meet  the 
needs  or  desires  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
beside,  who  look  to  this  department  for 
help  and  inspiration. 

At  best,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
conduct  a  woman’s  page.  For  the 
topics  are  always  the  bame  threadbare 
ones,  and  generation  after  generation  of 
women  think  the  same  thoughts  concern¬ 
ing  these  topics.  To  keep  from  getting 
into  ruts ;  to  keep  fresh  and  bright  and 
up  to  the  times  when  many  who  wish  to 
express  their  opinions  are  far  behind  the 
times;  this  is  a  task  requiring  the  best 
intellect,  the  best  judgment,  the  utmost 
finesse.  Happy  is  the  woman  who  can 
combine  these  talents;  happy  the  readers 
of  such  a  rarely  conducted  woman’s 
department.] 

A  Watered  Garden.— We  find  in  the 
Scripture,  “  And  their  soul  shall  be  as  a 
watered  garden.”  How  it  rests  one  to 
visit  a  well  ordered  garden  just  as  the 
glorious  sun  is  hiding  his  face  behind  the 
fleecy  clouds  in  the  pleasant  evening 
hour,  bordering  all  the  place  with  a 
beautiful  golden  sheen.  The  mystic  dew 
is  sifting  its  welcome  moisture  on  every 
shrub  and  flower,  and  they  in  return 
send  forth  an  abundant  fragrance  until 
all  the  air  is  laden  with  perfume.  “Like 
begets  like,”  and  we  are  baptized  into 
the  sweet  spirit,  proving  the  word  true. 
Invigorated,  we  quicken  our  steps,  and 
soon  stand  beside  the  great  fountain 
where  the  gentle  spray  wooes  the  lily  to 
sleep  on  its  bosom,  while  the  bright 
little  goldfish,  so  dainty  and  sby,  find  a 
hiding  place  close  at  its  feet. 

The  night-bird  is  singing  his  lullaby  song. 

The  katydid  hums  In  the  bush; 

The  shadows  of  evening  are  stretching  out  long 
In  the  well-watered  garden  of  rest. 

My  heart  beats  in  time  to  the  evening  song, 

And  the  stars  twinkle  out  one  by  one. 

I  know  It  is  into,  yet  I  wait  at  the  gate 

For  the  mate  who  Is  coming  along.  F.  A.  C. 


If  yon  name  TH*  B.  N.-Y.  to  oar  advertise™  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 


Tried  &  True 

may 

well  be  said 

of  the  Superior  Medicine, 
the  standard 
blood-purifier, 

AVERS 

SARSAPARILLA 

Its  long  record 
assures  you  that  what 
has  cured  others 

will  cure  you 


Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills  act  as  kindly  on  the 


|  child,  the  delicate  female  or  Infirm 
'  old  age  as  upon  the  vigorous  man.  “ 


^Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills? 

■P  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  weak  R 
stomach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder 


SHORTHAND  by  mail  or  personally. 

ituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  V  V.  U  ,  CIIAKFEU,  Oswego, N.Y. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly 
taught  by  mall. 


FARM  and  CEMETERY  FENCE 

with  Iron  Posts  and  Wire. 


ELLIS  &  HELFENBERCER, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

189  South  Mississippi  Street. 


Buy  Directand  Save 


r>  o 

rer  Cent. 


All  rulers  say  they  cannot  sc«  t 
vo  can  do  i t  for  the  money:  $ 
buys  an  elegant  Oxford  finely 
lished  and  nickel  plated  Bley 
i  warranted  to  be  first  class  sim 
/  in  construction,  strong,  dural 
and  acurately  fitted,  which  ma 
^ ridingon  our  Wheel  a  pleasi 
Instead  of  hard  work;  material  w6  use  is  of  the  highest  grade,  each  wt 
guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  FREE  catalogue. 

0EPT-B-— OXFORD  MFQ-  CQ.  338  WABASH  AV(.  CHICAG 


Nothing  Good  for 

leather  is  wanting-  in 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil ;  25c, 

and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin -with -wool -on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


•OOOOOJ 

Many  diseases 

arise  from  one  cause 
— blood  impurity. 

Beecham’s 
Pills 

(Tasteless) 

Purify  ike  blood  and, 
'thus,  go  to  the  root 
'of  many  maladies.” 

i  25  cents  a  box. 

^••OOOOOOM 


V  it iicncii  ."tale  with  con¬ 
tents,  instantly  lowered  into 
cellar.  It  comes  up  of  its  own 
accord.  Itcan  be  operated  any¬ 
where  in  the  room  floor,  and  in 
those  carpeted,  and  no  obstruc¬ 
tion.  A  child  can  operate  it.  It 
is  neat  and  very  durable.  Also 
a  Itcfr iterator  without  Ice. 
and  Ifeiimt,  Waiter**.  Address 

AURORA  SAFE  AND  WAITER  CO. 

Box  120,  Aurora,  Ind. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

Slfch  thio  beautiful  Or* am  an  Inatruetlons 
00k  and  a  handnome,  upholstered 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  Is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  Wo  only  charge  $4r>  for  this  beau 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  FKKK  illus- 
tvabed  eat^iotrne  OXFORD  INFO  CO  Chleiuro 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

C  RATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


Beware 


■  ANl .FACTURERS  OF  WASII1N0  COM- 
POINDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
the  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  the  ItOt'KKK  WASHER  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
ROCKER  WASHER  is  warranted  to 
wash  100  VIECES  IN  ONE  IIOL  H. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  „ 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 


WALL  rArciu 

Ihe  moot  complete  set  of  samples  and  instructions 
how  to  paner  sent  I<  KJ-.E  lor  8  cts.  to  pay  postage 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U  S 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing’ 

C1IAS.  M.Ji.  KII,LEN,0l4&G10So.20th  St.  Phila! 


[ICC  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
'If  L  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY., 

£(0  Boy»*  $Ct.OO  tap roved  Oxford  Sing*- 
p  1  £  Sevlo.  l/aehinei  psrfce*  nitabU. 

SmU  aniihii.  adapted  to  lint',,  44  &«a ,,  work, 
"1*  a  oomplet*  Mt  of  tie  a  t>.  wed  attachments 

FREE.  EMh  maehio*  Uguaraoteek  i  Snei  Bov 
dlrtce  from  Our  faOtorjr.  and  an  dealers  Ind  gut 
prott  FREE  TRIAL  aq2l  KkEK  OATALOGUk. 

OXFORD  MFQ.  06.,  OEf’T.B  82.  Chicajifc,  8W„ 


ADVEBTISING  BATES 

—OF— 

The  Rural  Hffew-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
HTThey  tare  Boyers. 

ADVERTISINGS  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (11 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
frem  date  of  Brst  insertion,  per  agate  line.. 26  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . .  “ 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ade.”  per 

line  leaded . . . 75  »• 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  •! 
lor  each  insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
pT A B80L0TBLY  ONH  PB1CH  ONLY 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico .  1100 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
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THE  $2,000  CASH  PRIZES. 

The  task  of  carefully  tabulatiDg  the 
records  of  the  new  subscription  clubs, 
sent  in  competition  for  the  $2, 000-cash 
prize  distribution  is  much  greater  than 
we  anticipated,  because  of  their  number 
and  the  necessity  of  absolute  accuracy 
and  of  fairness  in  the  division  and 
awards.  The  work  is  going  on  apace, 
however,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  routine  work  of  the 
subscription  department.  As  the  paper 
goes  to  press  a  week  ahead  of  its  date, 
announcements  often  appear  to  be  much 
later  than  they  really  are.  Pending  the 
cash  awards,  we  would  remind  the  club 
raisers  that  the  “special”  prizes  are  now 
being  rapidly  taken,  and  that  of  course 
all  will  be  awarded  to  the  first  applicants 
entitled  to  them  under  our  offers. 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Hkxtheh. — Where  can  heather  be  feund?  m.  a. 

Ontario. 

Aws.— At  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co's..  15  John  Street, 
New  York,  the  seed  mar  be  purchased.  Look  for 
Ulrica,  on  page  85  of  their  catalogue.  We  presume 
the  plants  may  be  purchased  of  most  florists. 

BROODER  House.— What  Is  a  good  plan  for  a 
brooder  house  with  capacity  of  1,000  chicks,  heat  to 
be  supplied  by  lamps  with  wood  Are  auxiliary,  capac¬ 
ity  of  Individual  brooder  from  150  to  250  chicks? 

Huntington,  Ind.  A.  E.  S. 

ANS.— The  brooder  described  on  the  flrst  page  of 
this  Issue  will  probably  suit  our  friend.  “  From  150 
to  250  chicks”  are  too  many  In  one  brooder.  Not 


over  100  should  be  placed  together.  A  warmly  con¬ 
structed  house,  12  feet  wide,  with  a  two-foot  alley, 
and  five  feet  long  for  each  100  chicks  will  fill  the  bill. 

Insect  BOGS.— What  are  the  names  of  the  Inclosed 
forms  of  Insect  life?  All  the  specimens  are  from  a 
couple  of  apple  trees.  -  I  am  especially  Interested  In 
specimen  No.  2.  Is  It  the  "  case  borer?”  It  occurs 
In  great  numbers  on  the  apple  trees,  but  I  find  no 
specimens  on  the  pears.  No.  5  are  very  white  eggs. 
I  found  In  a  very  large  mass  on  a  twig,  but  had 
trampled  them  In  the  soli  before  I  thought  of  making 
a  collection,  and  then  I  could  not  find  another 
sample.  The  black  aphis  seems  to  be  preseat  In  per¬ 
son  ready  for  work.  With  so  many  assailants  at 
hand,  It  looks  like  an  alarming  situation  for  our  poor 
trees.  John  t.  Roberts. 

Ans.— No.  1  are  the  remains  of  a  last  year’s  group 
of  eggs  of  the  AppleHree  Tent  Caterpillar,  that  Is, 
eggs  that  were  hatched  last  spring.  No.  2,  we  think. 
Is  the  OyBter-shell  Bark  Louse,  the  eggs  being  found 
under  the  scales  on  the  twig.  Nos.  3  and  4  belong 
either  to  the  Leaf-roller  or  Leaf-crumpler  families. 
No.  6  was  so  badly  crushed  as  to  be  hardly  recognlz 
able,  but  we  should  Judge  It  to  be  the  eggs  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  speclos  of  Canker  Worms  which 
Infest  the  apple. 

Budding  and  Graeting.— What  about  budding 
fruit  trees?  Where  can  I  get  a  good,  brief  work  on 
budding  and  grafting  suoh  trees?  J.  C.  V.  H. 

Ans. — We  haven't  the  spaoe  to  spare  to  do  the 
subject  anything  like  Justice.  You  need  the  Nursery 
Book,  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  paper  60  cents;  cloth, 
*1,  from  this  office.  In  this  everything  connected 
with  the  subject  Is  exhaustively  treated. 

Hxperjment  Station  Bulletins— Where  can  I 
get  bulletins  from  the  experiment  stations?  K.  M.  L. 

XKg —Write  for  them  to  the  Station  Directors. 

Alpalea  Seed.— I  have  two  bushels  of  Alfalfa 
seed  that  I  am  going  to  sow  this  spring.  I  have  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  soil  from  a  mucky  swampy  tort  to 
that  whleh  Is  light  sand.  Which  kind  Is  the  best  for 
It?  I  would  prefer  to  have  It  on  low  land  If  It  will 
grow  there.  Could  It  be  sown  on  wheat  If  the  latter 
were  harrowed  well  ?  How  much  seed  should  be 
used  per  acre?  How  late  may  It  be  sown?  Has  It 
been  tried  very  much  In  Western  New  York?  A.  M. 

Bast  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — See  the  article,  Success  with  Lucern,  by  J. 
B.  Wing,  on  page  318  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  issue  of  May 
(>.  Western  New  York  Is  so  near  Ohio  that  we  pre¬ 
sume  conditions  are  very  similar.  Alfalfa  does  not 
generally  do  well  sown  with  other  crops,  but  should 
be  sown  alone. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


.  .  builders  use  only  the  best  materials— lumber, 

f  I  '  "L^  ^  L  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand— whatever  goes  into 

1  §-*  nPVT  the  construction  of  a  building;  they  employ 
*■**“  A-v  only  the  best  workmen  and  pay  the  best 

wages ;  they  get  better  prices  for  their  work  than  their  less  careful  competi¬ 
tors,  and  always  get  the  best  contracts  ;  they  paint  their  work  with 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 

manufactured  by  the  “Old  Dutch”  process  of  slow  corrosion,  and  with  one 
of  the  following  standard  brands : 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati)  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh)  “  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

•  ‘  ATT.  ANTIC  ”  Vnrll  T.P.WIS”  (  Ph  ilarl  p  1  nh  i  ol 


ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 
BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 
“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“DAVIS-CH AMBERS”  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 
“JEWETT  ”  (New  York 


“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN”  (Chicrgo) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


For  colors  they  use  the  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting 
Colors.  These  colors  are  sold  in  small  cans,  each  being  sufficient  to  tint 
twenty-five  pounds  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade. 

These  brands  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, and  National  Lead  Co.’s  Tinting  Colors,  are 
for  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Nerve 

Tonic  j 


Blood 

JBuilder 


*Oe. 

per  box.  " 

•  for  *3.50. 


V|v  Rend  for 

descriptive 
■w  pamphlet. 

Wl) r.  WILLIAMS' 
Y  MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Out. 


NO  CYCLONES!  NO  BLIZZARDS! 

But  a  delightful  climate,  and  the  lowest  death  rate 
j  of  any  State.  Fruit  grows  to  perfection,  and  farm 
crops  are  simply  prodigious.  Plenty  of  cheap  land 
and  of  flrst  quality,  can  be  had.  Canyon  County, 
Idaho,  Is  In  the  midst  of  this  favored  region.  If 
you  are  Interested,  let  us  know,  and  reliable  Infor¬ 
mation  will  be  furnished. 

Address  A.  B.  GIPSON,  Caldwell.  Idaho. 

Bl^rCDTDC  SEND  FOR 

W  En  Ei  ■  EL  Ilk  O  Sample  oopj  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Bluetrated  |J  p  P  QIIDPIICQ 
Magazine  and  Catalog,  of  DC  C  OUl  iLILO 
FREE.  AJ108 1.  HOOT,  Medina,  O. 

For  clear  skin  take  TUTT’8  PILLS. 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

“A  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  and  should  be  read  especially  by  the  farmer’s  sons.” 

(SECOND  EDITION— REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.) 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

By  CEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A. 

Director  Texas  Experiment  Station  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

Superbly  illustrated.  Nearly  ioo  full-page  engravings,  after  sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists,  representing  nearly  every 
breed  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  at  present  known  to  American  breeders  and  importers. 


[Extracts  from  a  Few  of  Many 
Favorable  Comments: 

Of  all  the  wide  range  of  stock  books,  either 
those  treating  of  stock  In  general  or  some 
particular  kind  of  breed,  the  above  named 
Is  by  far  the  most  carefully  prepared,  reli¬ 
able  and  oomplete.  It  Is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  painstaking,  thoroughly  well  Informed 
and  enthusiastic  lover  of  fine  stock,  who  has 
devoted  his  best  days  to  the  practice  of  what 
he  preaches.— American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

A  valuable  addition  to  farm  literature.  It 
Is  a  complete  work,  and  worthy  of  general 
circulation.— Southern  Cultivator  and'Dlxle 
Farmer,  Atlanta. 

There  are  many  books  on  the  breeds  of 
live  stock,  but  the  best  Is  ”  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Swine."  It  will  Inevitably  take  a 
place  among  standard  works  of  live  stock 
literature.— Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Truly  a  work  of  art,  and  one  that  a  lover 
of  good  stock  cannot  help  appreciating. — 
Farm  and  Home,  Springfield,  Mass. 

While  very  comprehensive  In  Its  nature 
*  *  It  Is  yet  thorough  and  conoise,  showing 
that  the  author  has  been  laborious  In  the 
collection  of  data,  and  an  active  observer.— 
Canadian  Live  8took  and  Farm  Jeumal, 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 


Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text  Book  on  Domes¬ 
tic  Animals  in  Eighteen  of  the  Beading  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 

THE  AUTHOR  has  given  fully  the  origin, 
history,  improvement,  description,  character¬ 
istics,  merits,  objections,  adaptability,  etc.,  of.  each 
breed,  with  data  regarding  its  registry  association, 
scale  of  points,  when  used,  and  other  matters  of  value 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  improved  stock.  The 
hints  on  selection,  care  and  management  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  successful 
breeders} [in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada — each  giving  his  actual  methods  of  handling, 
breeding  and  feeding. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION 


Extracts  from  a  Few  of  Many 
Favorable  Comments: 

Probably  the  most  complete  work  pub¬ 
lished— Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Chicago. 

I  have  examined  It  carefully,  and  though 
I  expected  something  good,  must  say  It  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  expectations.  —  W.  A.  Shafor, 
(breeder  of  Oxfords  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association),  Middletown,  Ohio. 

The  breeder  or  admirer  of  standard-bred 
animals  will  find  this  an  Ideal  volume  for 
his  library.— H.  B.  Richards  (Breeder  of 
Dutch  Belted  Cattle  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association),  Easton,  Pa. 

The  cuts  are  true  to  nature.  *  *  *  and 
from  these  alone  very  much  can  be  learned. 
— Jno Campbell,  Jr.  (Breeder  of  Shropshlres), 
Woodvllle,  Ontario. 

It  just  fills  the  place  that  is  vacant  In  the 
store  of  knowledge  of  99  out  of  100  agricul¬ 
turists.— J.  Stewart  McGehee  (Bowling  Green 
Farm),  Woodvllle,  Miss. 

The  more  carefully  I  study  It  the  more  I 
find  between  Its  covers  to  value  and  com¬ 
mend.— Overton  Lea,  (Breeder  of  Sussex  Cat¬ 
tle),  Mount  Eagle,  Tenn. 

It  is  just  what  I  want  for  use  In  my  classes, 
and  I  can  fully  Indorse  the  praise  of  It  so 
fully  expressed  by  others.  I  shall  use  It  In¬ 
stead  of  lectures.— Prof.  W.  H.  Bishop  (Dela¬ 
ware  Agricultural  College). 


Has  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  author,  the  text 
r.r  0urBr  “ thoroughly  revised,  brought  down  to  date,  numerous 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  additions  made,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  from 

_ . _  competent  stockmen  and  instructors  in  animal  husbandry 

have  been  elaborated  The  chapter  on  “Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  now  especially  complete,  the  author  having 
embodied  therein  a  carefully  prepared  “  Study  in  Animal  Physics,”  regarding  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News  says  : 

This  is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  is  illustrated  with  striking ''drawings  of  the  fore  and 
hind  legs  of  a  horse,  which  are  supplemented  by  carefully  compiled  ratios  of  lengths  of  the  various  parts.  This  is  a  valuable  paper  for  horse  owners. 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the  public  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  have  been  given  proper 
place,  and  important  data  regarding  these  and  many  old  breeds  incorporated.  #  . 

Eno-ravino-s,  with"explanatory  text,  have  been  especially  prepared  to  serve  in  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  in 
describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main  divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  nothing  has  been 
left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  it  of  .  greater  value  to  the  student  of  animal 
husbandry,  whether  in  the  class-room  or  on  the  farm.  Price,  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  $2;  half  sheep,  $2.75;  half  morocco,  $3.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

,  WOOD  ASHES. 

AKKblb.  I  Th  FOR  FERTILIZING .FOMOSES^ 

*  Ihe  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Tiara 

XXMXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXMK*  Wood  Ash«H  WOrth  S‘iU.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 


We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know — Continued. 

Canning.— Can  Thk  Rural  furnish  information 
about  canning  ?  b.  w.  s. 

ANs.— What  particular  branch  of  canning  do  you 
wish  to  Investigate  ?  If  you  wish  to  know  about  can- 
ning  machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  write  to  the  D.  G. 
Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  ill.,  for  their  catalogue.  If  any 
particular  point  about  canning,  let  us  know  as  to 
what  It  Is,  about  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  pretty  large  book  to  tell  ail  about  the  sub¬ 
ject,  hence  It  Is  important  that  we  know  Just  what  Is 
wanted. 

Killing  Cut  Worms.— What  is  good  to  kill  cut 
worms  ?  N.  L.  s. 

Ans.— The  nearly  a  dozen  species  of  cut  worms  are 
so  similar  In  habits  that  they  may  all  be  controlled 
by  the  same  methods.  Tue  eggs  are  generally  de¬ 
posited  on  the  branches  ot  trees  or  plants,  from 
which  the  larvw  desco.u  to  the  ground  in  search  of 
food  as  soon  as  hatched.  Tney  reeu  upon  grass, 
clover,  etc.,  when  young,  and  become  about  halt- 
grown  Dy  winter,  when  they  hibernate  in  tue  soli,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  some  stone  or  log.  In  spring  they 
prey  upon  corn  and  many  of  the  garden  vegetables. 
They  are  sometimes  poisoned  oy  scattering  over  tne 
surface  fresh  clover  or  caboage  leaves  treated  with 
Paris-green  or  London-  purple,  eitner  dusted  on  dry, 
or  sprinkled  on  in  water.  Tms  is  best  done  before  the 
crop  is  planted.  Care  must  be  taaen  that  poultry  or 
otner  live  stock  do  not  get  the  poisoned  leaves.  The 
worms  may  sometimes  be  trapped  under  boards 
placed  here  and  tnere  about  tneir  haunts,  under 
which  they  will  collect  during  the  night,  and  may  be 
killed  In  the  morning.  Many  may  be  killed,  also,  by 
digging  out  the  plants  wnlch  have  been  cut  off,  as 
the  worms  may  generally  be  found  near,  and  killed  to 
prevent  further  destruction. 

Bakly  Cucumbkrs.— 1.  What  is  the  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  plan  to  produce  an  early  held  crop  of  cucum¬ 
bers  for  market?  Are  any  but  the  main  stems 
pinched  oac.  I  2.  Does  mulching  do  any  good,  and, 
If  so,  how  1b  It  to  De  employed — around  the  stems  or 
over  the  bed,  or  Doth  ?  d.  m.  m. 

Ans. — 1.  Plant  them  on  rich  soil,  In  drills,  or,  for  a 
still  earlier  crop,  In  frames.  Plncnlng  ones  the  main 
stems  should  be  sufficient  unless  there  is  a  very 
rank  growth.  2.  There  is  no  mulch  like  loose,  fre¬ 
quently  stirred  soil,  over  the  whole  surface. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 22  <329% 

Western,  separator,  .extras . 29  <329% 

Western,  first . 28  @28% 

Western,  seconds . 28  <327 

Western,  third . 26  <3— 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  extraj . 29  <329% 

B'lrst . 27  <328 

Seconds . 26  @26% 

Thirds . —  @— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 26  @27 

Seconds . 23  @24 

Thirds  . 22  @— 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 24  @25 

Seconds . 22  @23 

Thirds . 30  @22 

Western  factory,  extras . 26  @— 

Firsts . 23  @24 

Seconds . 21  @22 

Thirds . 20  @31 

Rolls . 16  @20 

CHBESB— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  large  size,  white  .10 %@— 

Full  oream,  large  size,  colored .  9  <3  9% 

Full  cream,  small  slzo . 10  @ — 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  choice .  7%@  8% 

Part  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  com.  to  good.  4  @  7 
Part  skims,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  prime . 7  @7% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4  @  6 

Part  skims,  common . 3  @— 

Full  skims .  1  @2 

Pennsylvania  skims . .  %@  1 

HGG8. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  oholoe...  16  @  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . 15% (3 10 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime..  14  @15% 

Duck . 17  @21 

Qoose . 25  @28 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples.  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  75(33  00 

N.  Spy,  good  to  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  50@2  75 

Good  to  prime . 2  25@  — 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 150@2  00 

Roxbury  Russets,  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Russets,  common  to  fair . 2  00@2  25 

FLORIDA  FRUIT. 

Oranges,  Indian  River . 8  00@6  00 

Bright  fancy,  176  to  200s  per  box . 3  00@3  50 

Bright  straight  lines,  per  box . 2  26@2  75 

Bright  Inferior  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Russet,  per  box . 1  60@3  00 

Strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart .  12®  16 

Charleston,  per  quart .  12@  20 

North  Carolina,  per  quart .  10@  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 75  @81 

Rye . 67%  @70 

Barley . —  @— 

Buokwheat . —  @— 

Corn . 51%  @55 

Oats . 86  @48 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 6  00  @5  80 

Poor . 8  00  @3  75 

Texans . 3  00  @4  25 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  60  @4  80 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb .  6  <3  OH 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  @12 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9  @10 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  8  @9 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7  @8 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  3  @5 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Cows,  Milch,  oholce . 60  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  10  @11% 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  each . 2  60  @7  87 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  6%@  7% 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4%@  6% 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 7  60  @8  10 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 2  50  @  5  00 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  25  @  2  50 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 2  20  @  2  36 

German,  per  sack . 2  00  @  2  20 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  50  @  4  00 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  76  @  3  25 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  60  @  2  76 

State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs _ 2  00  @  2  50 

Burbank.  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180 lbs  ..2  00  @  2  50 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk,  180  lbs... 2  00  @  2  60 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  .2  00  @  2  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . .  '  " 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fanoy.. 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby . 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Eastern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

Eastern . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Western  spring  ohlckens,  per  lb.... 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb . 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches 

Prime . 

Culls . 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches  ... 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl  .  ... 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen . 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl . 

Charleston . 

Savannah, per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  box . .  _ 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  50@1  60 

Havana,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

RadlBhes.  per  100  bunches . 1  00@  — 

Squash,  Florida,  per  crate .  76@1  50 

Turnips .  75@  80 

Norfolk  spinach,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Kale,  Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  25 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Peas,  per  crate . 1  )0@2  00 

String  Beans,  per  orate . 1  00@3  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,914  cans  of  milk, 
141  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  564  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  Is  2%  cents  per  quart  net 
to  the  producer.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  sur¬ 
plus  on  the  platforms  has  been  81.36  a  can  of  40 
quarts. 


th*  VICTORIA 

CREAM  US 

SEPARATOR  1 J 


IS  BUILT  BT  THB 

l  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  00, 

EARLVILLE  N  Y. 


Strong,  Simple. 

A  Practical  Working 
Machine. 

FOUR  SIZES-  | 

Hand  Power.  Steam  Power.  % 
- THE —  m 

DAIRYMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO.,  \r 
1 987  Market  8t.,  Philadelphia,** 
Mfrs.  of  the  Automatic  Capillary 
Milk  Cooler  and  other  Specialties. 
All  the  Latest  Improvements., 
In  DAIRY  APPLIANCES. H 


A  CHANCE  FOR  A 

HOME 


RESERVATION  LANDS 


>.  O.  PALMER.  O.  H.  BrVEWBUltG  A.  W.  FROST. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMSR,  EIVEKEUEO  &  00., 

SucceMors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVE8  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
In  car  lots. 

166  Keade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


INDIAN 

TERRITORY 


You  want  to  know  all  about  this  district, 
and  how  you  can  secure  a  quarter  or  half  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  on  the 


RAPP  QPPn  Genu,ne  dwarf  ESSEX;  tested  by 

t  OLLU.  Prof.  Shaw,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  12%c.  per  lb  ,  or  $6  per  bushel.  No  duty  to 
U.  S.  GEO.  J.  THORP,  Seedsman,  Guelph,  Canada. 


GREAT 
ROCK  ISLAND 
ROUTE 


CROP  AND  MARKET  WOTfiS, 


Write  at  onee  to  me  and  state  your  wants, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  particulars,  Including 
map  of  that  district.  Will  send  the  “Western 
Settler”  for  one  year  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

General  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent, 
CHIOAQO,  U.8.A. 


'Twas  a  cold,  wet  April. 

Choice  Marrow  beans  are  scarce. 

Bananas  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Supplies  of  strawberries  are  liberal. 

The  demand  for  dry  beans  is  very  light. 

And  now  the  demand  for  lemons  increases. 

Kansas  wheat  Is  reported  In  poor  condition. 

The  rain  ceaseth,  and  the  farmer  rejoleeth. 

Bermuda  potatoes  are  dull  and  lower  in  price. 

Sugar  Is  on  the  rise,  thanks  to  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Meats  and  live  stock  have  an  upward  tendency. 

The  poultryinen  complain  of  poor  hatches  this 
spring. 

Cheese  prices  are  lower,  and  trade  is  a  little  more 
active. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  light,  demand  fair,  and  the 
market  steady. 

Much  of  the  early  planted  seed  is  rotted,  and  re¬ 
planting  Is  necessitated. 

Messina  and  other  foreign  oranges  supplement  the 
light  receipts  of  Fioridas. 

Demand  and  supply  are  both  moderate  for  dried 
fruits,  and  the  market  is  steady. 

Poultry  Is  quiet,  demand  and  supply  being  pretty 
evenly  balanced.  Prices  show  little  change. 

Apples  continue  to  arrive  In  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  the  market  Is  dull  for  all  but  the  best. 

Receipts  of  foreign  potatoes  have  not  been  heavy 
recently;  the  demand  Is  good  and  prices  are  higher. 

Arrivals  of  asparagus  from  nearby  points  have  ma¬ 
terially  Increased  the  supply  and  lowered  the  price. 

The  wet,  cold  weather  Is  reported  to  have  killed  off 
many  young  pigs,  thus  decreasing  the  future  hog 
crop. 

Florida  potatoes  make  up  the  bulk  of  domestic  re¬ 
ceipts,  but  are  mostly  of  poor  quality  and  sell  at  low 
prices. 

The  Government  crop  report  gives  the  condition  of 
rye  aB  83.7  against  85.7  for  April,  and  of  barley  as 
88.6  against  93.8  last  year. 

Only  459  bales  of  hops  were  shipped  from  Coblesklll 
station,  N.  Y.  during  April,  while  during  April  of  last 
year  744  bales  were  sent  out. 

Stocks  of  pork  In  New  York  May  1:  Old,  4,327  bar¬ 
rels;  last  month,  2,986;  last  year,  17,743;  new,  5.458; 
last  month,  5,116;  last  year,  5,416. 

New  York  stock  of  lard  May  1,  7,686  tierces  con¬ 
tract  and  9,230  tierces  all  kinds;  last  year,  25,374; 
April  15, 11,188,  of  which  9,704  prime. 

Receipts  of  pease,  beans,  beets,  cabbages,  radishes, 
lettuces,  etc.,  are  heavy  from  the  South,  but  prices 
continue  good  for  those  of  good  quality. 

Exports  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  last  week  in 
April  were  as  fellows  :  Pork,  1,760  barrels;  lard, 
4,819,000  pounds;  bacon,  7,483,000  pounds. 

The  receipts  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  April  were 
about  407,000,  against  557,931  for  April.  1892.  For  the 
last  week  in  the  month  there  were  about  128,000, 
against  136,182  for  the  corresponding  week  In  1892. 

Butter  prices  have  declined  slightly  on  the  best 
grades.  Receipts  have  not  been  heavy,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  Is  light  at  recent  extreme  prices.  There  has 
been  a  scarcity  of  the  poorest  grades.  There  are  no 
accumulations  of  any  grades. 

Damage  to  wheat  from  the  Hessian  fly  In  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  Is  reported,  and  from  the  chinch 
bug  In  Kansas.  In  some  of  the  principal  wheat 
States  the  plant  on  the  uplands  Is  reported  In  good 
condition,  while  on  lower  and  undralned  lands  the 
conditions  are  poor  and  much  of  the  orop  destroyed 
by  drowning. 


Payable  at  TRADERS’  KATIORAL  BARI,  Boston 


In  a  large  city  where  KKAL  ESTATE  contin¬ 
ually  Increases  in  value,  and  Increased  rentals  will 
add  to  the  Income  from  year  to  year. 

Cash  capital  paid  In  May  1st,  8949,000.  Price  of 
stock,  8103.50.  Par  value,  8100.00. 

H.  L.  WARNER,  PRES.  OF  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
SIOUX  CITY  (CAP.  ONE  MILLION)  SAYS  : 

“  Everything  considered,  I  can  assure  you  that,  In 
my  Judgment,  the  NORTHERN  INVESTMENT  CO. 
has  shown  great  wisdom  and  foresight  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Its  real  estate  in  this  city,  and  it  seems  to  me 
almost  Impossible  that  Its  Investments  here  should 
prove  otherwise  than  sate  and  profitable.” 

For  further  particulars,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Office,  Nos.  7  to  11  Advertiser  Building,  246  Washing¬ 
ton  st ,  Boston,  Mass.,  where  Plans  and  photographs 
can  be  seen.  A.  A.  HOWE,  Treas. 


SPRAYING  CROPS 


Why,  When  and  How  to  Do  It.  By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  A  handy  volume  of  about  ioo 
pages;  illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field  of  the 
insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for  which  the 
spray  is  used.  The  following  topics  are  discussed 
in  a  concise,  practical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying-Apparatus. 
Spraying  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  in  Spray¬ 
ing.  Fungicides  Used  in  Spraying.  Combining 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides.  Cost  of  Spraying- 
Materials.  Prejudice  Against  Spraying.  Spraying 
the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying  Small  Fruits  and  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade-Trees,  Ornamental 
Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying  Vegetables,  Field 
Crops  and  Domestic  Animals.  Price,  in  stiff  paper 
cover,  50  cents  ;  flexible  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  paper-covered  edition  Is  now  exhausted;  and 
for  one  month,  or  until  the  present  supply  Is  ex¬ 
hausted.  we  will  sell,  to  our  subscribers  only,  the 
cloth-bound  edition  at  the  special  price  of  40  oents 
a  copy,  prepaid. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


ALL  KINDS  OK  FKUITS,  VKOKTAIJJLKS 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SO  £  C  II  rDflOT  100  p»rk  Place,  N.  Y. 

•  n.  «  E.  n.  mud  I  ,Prwi...  ComImIob  B.nkuU. 

RBFiaiNOi:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


5  TEEL-GLAD  STONE  BOAT. 

[\  farmers.  Two  sizes.  Prices  reasonable.  Ask 
U  yonr  Implement  dealer  for  one  or  address 
KIMBLE  A  SCHMID,  M’fTs,  Manchester,  Mich. 


.3  00@3  50 
.2  00@2  50 
.1  U0@1  60 
.1  00@  — 

.4  ools  00  FARM  Pfllll  TRY  *1  p«r  »*ttin*. 

.126(3160  'Anm  rUULlni.  Send  for  Circular. 

_  PINK  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Ill  ill  I  DADCD  t0  i0c-  a  ro11- 

Ms  ALL.  rArrll  Bend  80.  for  100  fine 
WW  ■  samples.  «I  will 

■■  buy  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 
room.  THOS.  J.  MYERS,  1210  Market  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa 


fast  selling  articles.  Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick. 
Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 


B<55  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  $85.60 
$55  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  $88.50 
g50  High  Arm  “Arlington”  $80.50 
$45  High  Arm  “Arlington”  $18.60 
The  “Kenwood”  Is  thelatestlmprov- 
eil  and  BEST  sewing  machine  made. 
Lightrunning.  Noiseless.  Self-setting 
needle.  Self-threading  shuttle.  Auto¬ 
matic  bobbin  winder.  Warranted  ten 
years.  All  attachments  free.  We  ship 
anywhere  to  anyone  In  any  quantity 
at  wholesale  prices  and  pay  freight 


RHEUMATISM. 

In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge,  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
complete  cure,  aB  It  has  In  my  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKHUK8T,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1501,  Boston,  Mass. 


Do  you  want  a 

W  »  m  m  m  m  ■  m  good  farm  near 
^L^Bj  Markets,  Schools, 

churches  and  neigh¬ 
bors?  Prices  very  low,  and  terms  easy.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalogue  of  desirable  Vermont 
Address  mbb  M  mb^  ib  — 

Y.  I.  SPEAK,  |7  A  ffj  HJi  Q 
State  Secretary  AA  aF  *4  IHH  _  « 

Board  of  Agrl-  ■  ■  A  IVI 

culture,  ISraintree,  Vermont. 


AND  FODDER- CUTTERS  of  all  sizes,  nKSSSu 
the  fastestcutting  and  best  ever  built,  includ-  IE- — -jfl 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and  /§/  Ilf 

angle.  Of  any  length  n  •<  1 1 1 1  n  •'  I .  f 

lage 

po,^ersh7hr?,her8'  Clover-hullera,  Fannin^mills  Feed- 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Doff- 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MENARD  HARDER,  Oobleskffi,  N,  Y. 


P  f  NARROW  AND H'  12 
7  WIDE  TIRES.U  STYLES. 

rTwoAMoCbua  Wheels.  $25.Upw/uiu 

W BIT*  FOR  CIRCULARS, 
ANO  SAY  WHAT  VQU  NCCD. 

'HOBSON  BcCO.g Tatamy.  Pa. 


1  TO  ATT  BOY 

under  id  years  of  *ge #il 
ul After soLooL  NOXQXST J 

a  PsndtHisdf.lsAffifTB 

m.  ttwjujT  wiMov 


thine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
STEPHEN*;  Lebanon, Ohio. 


Organs  27  stops  $92.  Pianos,  8 ISO. 
Catl’g  tree.  Dan’l  r.  Bestty,  Wash’ton.N.J 
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CONTRARY  CATTLE. 

A  WOMAN  FREES  HKK  MINI). 

PART  II. 

I  have  seen  a  hired  man  kick  and 
pound  a  poor  old  cow  simply  because  she 
didn’t  drink  ;  he  was  mad  because  he 
had  had  all  the  work  of  letting  her  out 
of  the  stable  for  nothing.  Another  fel¬ 
low  had  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  with  which 
to  strike  the  cows  and  horses  across  the 
face,  and  when  he  heard  the  owner 
coming  he  would  slip  it  up  his  coat 
sleeve,  but  he  was  found  out.  Let  a 
farmer  do  a  little  watching  if  necessary 
and  perhaps  he  will  find  out  some  of  the 
reasons  why  farming  doesn’t  pay.  He  may 
see  the  hired  man  skim  off  and  eat  all  the 
sweet  cream  he  can  hold  and  thus  lower 
his  butter  test  mightily.  He  will  also 
drink  all  the  new  milk  a  good  Jersey 
cow  will  give,  so  that  he  will  feel  rather 
ill — have  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  etc. 
Some  of  our  men  when  watering  horses 
have  left  the  stable  with  a  pail  nearly 
full  of  water,  though  the  horses  were 
still  whinnying  for  more.  On  being  asked 
if  they  had  given  the  horses  all  they 
would  drink,  they  said  :  “Oh,  yes  !  they 
want  some  hay.”  The  owner  took  the 
water  and  offered  it  to  the  horses  and 
they  drank  every  drop.  One  farmer  who 
did  not  live  on  his  farm,  had  among  the 
help  a  hired  man  whose  main  duty  was 
to  pump  water  for  the  stock.  One  day 
the  owner  was  at  the  farm  looking  over 
the  cattle  and  noticed  they  were  eating 
snow,  and  asked  the  man  if  they  were 
thirsty. 

“  Oh  no,  I  give  them  plenty  of  water 
always.” 

“Well  you  just  pump  some  water 
and  see  if  they  will  drink  ;  ”  so  the  man 
began  pumping  and  kept  at  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  and  the  cattle  had  water 
enough  for  once.  One  farmer  uses  the 
seals  used  on  freight  cars  on  his  milk 
cans,  but  they  must  be  on  the  cows  too. 
On  one  large  dairy  farm  the  men  have 
cups  hidden,  to  be  used  if  they  get  a 
chance,  between  meals,  and  as  there  are 
several  hands  probably  that  is  one  reason 
the  farm  doesn’t  pay  expenses. 

A  $20-per- month  man  who  had  only 
done  the  morning  chores  and  was  told  to 
pitch  some  hay  over  the  beam  ready  to 
move  to  another  barn,  was  found  lying 
in  the  hay  reading  a  blood-and-thunder 
novel,  with  not  a  forkful  of  hay  moved. 
He  said  he  had  begun  just  as  he  could 
hold  out,  and  at  that  rate  we  could  not 
afford  to  keep  him.  I  have  seen  them 
stand  pouring  milk  into  a  can  and  look¬ 
ing  up  the  road,  allowing  it  to  run  on 
the  ground  instead  of  into  the  can,  and, 
when  spoken  to  about  it,  they  said, 
“  Well,  what  of  it  ?  ”  It  didn’t  ctme  out 
of  their  pockets,  you  see.  One  fellow 
who  was  always  breaking  things  was 
finally  told  that,  unless  more  careful, 
all  breakages  would  be  charged  to  him. 
There  might  be  satisfaction  in  charging 
them,  but  that  was  about  all,  for,  as  he 
aptly  remarked,  “  You  can’t  get  wool  off 
a  frog,  can  you  ?”  One  hired  man  always 
took  his  little  dog  with  him  to  get  the 
cows,  and,  after  a  time,  the  old  farmer 
noticed  that  several  of  them  were  very 
lame,  and  he  kept  wondering  what  the 
trouble  could  be.  “  He  never  had  any 
such  disease  among  cows  in  all  his  life,” 
and  still  their  hind  feet  kept  getting 
worse  and  worse,  until  some  of  the  young 
cows  could  hardly  go  to  and  from  the 
pasture.  Finally  the  hired  man  thought 
it  wouldn’t  do  to  take  that  cur  with  him 
any  more  to  bite  the  poor  creatures’ 
heels;  for  that  was  the  disease  which 
caused  the  swollen,  bleeding  heels,  and 
the  hired  man  told  of  it  and  thought  it 
smart.  I  have  seen  the  cattle  on  a  farm 
that  was  in  litigation,  and  run  by  hired 
help,  turned  out  in  severe  winter 
weather  on  deep  snow-covered  hills  and 
left  till  chore  time,  ravenously  rooting 
in  the  snow  for  something  to  eat,  and 
then  clubbed  to  the  barn  by  a  brutal 
hired  man  and  tormented  by  his  dog. 

Many  farmers  and  farmers’  sons  are 
nearly  or  quite  as  bad  as  hired  help  in 


the  treatment  of  their  live  stock,  being 
always  ready  with  a  kick  and  a  blow  for 
the  poor  dumb  creatures,  as  if  that  was 
what  they  were  made  for — to  stand  in 
fear  of  lordly  man.  One  farmer  asked 
what  was  good  to  kill  the  lice  on  his 
cows ;  he  said  he  got  all  covered  with 
the  pests  when  milking  and  on  that  ac 
count  he  wanted  a  remedy. 

I  suppose  that  if  they  could  all  have 
found  a  footing  on  the  cows’  bodies  no 
remedy  would  have  been  thought  neces¬ 
sary.  Another  farmer  sent  for  the  veter¬ 
inary  doctor  to  prescribe  for  his  colts; 
so  he  came  and  looked  them  over,  gave 
them  a  little  harmless  mixture,  like 
sugar  and  water,  and  then  told  the 
farmer  to  feed  them  all  the  grain  and 
milk  they  would  eat.  He  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  tell  the  farmer  that  the 
colts  were  starving,  although  he  told  a 
neighbor  who  inquired  about  them,  that 
“all  the  medicine  they  needed  was 
enough  to  eat  and  drink.”  This  farmer 
believed  in  putting  colts  through  the 
toughening  process  advocated  by  some, 
but  in  this  case  instead  of  getting  tough, 
they  got  “contrary.”  Another  was  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  in  poor  starved 
and  frozen  hens  and  throwing  them  un¬ 
der  the  stove  to  die  or  thaw  out  and 
come  to  life  as  best  they  could.  He  also 
left  a  poor  old  horse  to  suffer  from  co  d 
and  hunger  till  it  was  so  “contrary” 
that  it  couldn’t  get  up  with  help  even, 
and  when  in  its  dying  stages  he  fussed 
with  it  a  little,  trying  to  feed  and  get  it 
to  stand  and  finally  shot  it,  and  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  was  meted  out  toother 
stock  on  the  farm.  Another  farmer  went 
for  his  young  cattle  to  a  distant  hill- 
pasture,  where  they  had  been  during  the 
summer  and  found  that  one  of  his  heifers 
had  a  short  time  before  a  calf,  but  he 
would  not  take  an  extra  step  to  find  it, 
or  pay  a  few  cents  to  have  some  one  go 
to  find  and  kill  it,  but  drove  the  heifer 
home  with  the  other  cattle  and  left  the 
poor  thing  to  go  bleating  about  until  it 
died  of  starvation. 

If  a  farmer  is  insensible  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  his  stock  endure  from  abuse  and 
neglect,  he  ought  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  law  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  as  severely  as  any  who  are  ar¬ 
rested  for  ill-treating  their  horses,  etc. 
The  slow  torture  by  freezing,  lice,  thirst, 
starvation,  etc.,  to  be  found  on  many  an 
apparently  well-managed  farm,  is  just 
as  reprehensible  as  the  other  kind  of 
abuse  and  is  the  very  acme  of  cruelty  to 
animals.  It  is  among  this  class  that 
“  farmin’  don’t  pay,”  and  the  pity  is  that 
it  pays  them  well  enough  to  keep  at  it 
as  they  generally  do  A  Vermont  farm 
is  a  good  place  to  take  comfort  and  make 
money  too,  if  one  will  hustle  half  as 
much  as  in  other  kinds  of  business,  and 
a  great  part  of  this  talk  about  “farmin’ 
don’t  pay  ”  is  the  result  of  the  bad  man¬ 
agement  of  the  farmers. 

Vermont.  cabbie  t.  meigs. 


HONEY  BUSINESS  NOT  ALL  SWrETS. 

0  C.  M.,  Marengo,  III. — For  years  I 
have  had  great  respect  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
That  respect  was  heightened  when,  on 
page  290,  at  the  bottom  of  an  article 
about  bees,  the  editor  added,  “Of  course, 
this  is  the  sunny  side.”  It  shows  that 
The  R  N.-Y.,  unlike  many  other  papers, 
cares  more  to  have  its  readers  know  the 
truth  than  to  publish  something  sensa¬ 
tional.  Not  that  the  writers  of  such  arti¬ 
cles  mean  to  mislead ;  but,  looking  at 
things  through  rose-colored  glasses  and 
shutting  their  eyes  to  all  but  the  most 
pleasing  part,  they  give  a  view  that  is 
anything  but  correct. 

This  statement  is  made  in  the  article 
referred  to  :  “  One  colony  is  enough  to 

begin  with,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble  in  handling  them  than  an  old 
sitting  hen ;  nor  as  much  when  one  is  once 
used  to  the  little  pets.”  I  think  I  know 
something  about  sitting  hens,  and  have 
been  pecked  by  them  till  the  blood 
came,  and  I  think  I  have  become  “  used 
to  the  little  pets,”  having  handled  them 


for  more  than  30  ^  years,  and  having  ! 
made  bee-keeping  my  sole  business  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  any  one  making  the  state 
ment  quoted  has  never  had  much  expe¬ 
rience  at  handling  bees,  or  else  has 
had  an  exceptional  experience  with  hens 
or  bees.  I  get  stings  plenty  of  them. 
True,  the  after  effects  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be  ;  the  places  don’t  swell  as 
they  used  to,  but  the  first  pain  of  the 
sting  is  just  as  great  as  ever,  and  brings 
many  a  groan  if  there’s  no  one  by  to 
hear  me. 

The  statement  that  one  colony  gave 
220  pounds  of  honey  in  one  season  may 
be  all  straight  enough,  and  the  writer 
might  also  have  added  that  a  man  in 
Texas  got  1,000  pounds  as  the  proceeds 
of  one  colony,  but  he  doesn’t  mention 
how  many  cases  there  are  where  no  sur¬ 
plus  is  yielded.  A  man  may  report  §25 
received  from  one  square  rod  of  fruit, 
but  it  doesn’t  follow  that  he  can  get 
§4  000  from  an  acre.  A  significant  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Texas  case  is  that  the  man 
did  not  give  up  his  farm  and  devote  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  bee  culture ;  indeed, 
nothing  is  said  about  his  beekeeping  of 
late  years.  100  to  150  pounds  of  surplus 
honey  from  a  colony,  in  a  good  season, 
sounds  very  well,  but  it  would  be  well 
to  mention  also  that  good  seasons  are 
rather  scarce.  Indeed,  I  never  reached 
150  pounds  in  any  year  as  an  average 
of  all  my  colonies,  and  not  more  than 
once  in  15  years  have  I  reached  100.  In 
more  than  one  season  the  average  yield 
per  colony  was  less  than  one  pound,  and 
for  the  past  ten  years  it  has  fallen  far 
below  50  pounds.  I  have  no  desire  to 
undervalue  the  business  of  beekeeping. 
It  is  a  healthful,  delightful,  fascinating 
pursuit,  but  it  is  well  to  see  the  thorns 
as  well  as  the  roses,  and  if  I  were  living 
for  money  alone,  I  would  get  out  of  the 
business  to-morrow. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  la  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise.  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  <&,  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


The  Latest  Novelty 

Wcrld’B  Fair  Souvenir  Playing  Cards,  consisting  of 
a  deck  of  63  cards,  viz.:  King.  Queen,  Jack  and  Spot 
cards.  On  the  face  of  each  card  is  lithographed,  In 
seven  colors,  one  of  the  43  different  National,  Foreign 
and  State  buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair,  making  the 
most  beautiful  and  unique  deck  of  playing  cards 
ever  put  on  the  market— the  bent  Belling  novelty  yet 
produced.  Airtuits  wanted.  Sample  deck,  60  cts. 

FRAHM  &  CO., 

191  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perlectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  ot  price;  *1.00  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  SOS, 
Inter  Ocean  Buildii.g,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons, 


rpilE  “SAFETY”  POTATO-BUG  WAGON.— Poi- 
.1  sons  four  rows  at  once;  two  acres  an  hour. 
Manufactured  by  MfCHAM  &  WARN,  Richards,  O. 
This  will  not  appear  again. 


*11  f5  U’  V  hlnae,  Water,  Go*.  On 
■  flu  ll  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Punning 

V  Wind  and  Steanu  Heating  Bo  lie  re,  Ac  WH 
mmpay  you  to  send  S6o.  for  Encyclopedia,  ojt 

Hoo  Engraoinge.  The  American  Wed  Works,  Aurora, lia 
Sdscx  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


9UR  HAY  HARRIERS 


are  the  best  suited  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Ui 
any  Fork  or  Slings,  Sell  direct. 

FOWLS R  A  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Kalis,  N.  Y 


ENGINES 


If  yon  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first 
class  outfit  at  iow  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

Grp«n«ouat  At.RI'UIRGF  IILD,0 


AGENT 


sold  $1  *4  in  4  days  my  Electric  Cor. 
sets,  Beits,  Hi  U'hdsJtiugs.lOO  %  pro¬ 
fit  Sample  free  Dr.Iiridgman.  N.Y. 


Mailed  free,  illustrated  pamphlet  and  valuable  information  regarding 

OLYMPIA 

On  the  Sound.  The  Capital  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Fifty  dollars  buys  a 
lot  in  East  Park  Addition.  $5.00  first  payment,  $3.00  per  month  until  fully 
paid.  In  a  few  years  these  lots  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Olympia  is 
growing  fast.  We  can  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  leading  business 
men  throughout  the  country  who  have  made  profitable  investments  through  us. 

Mothers,  send  for  copy  of^  1,000  copies  of  our  little  book, 
our  little  story  book,  “  Girl  s  “  John,”  a  TRUE  and  interest- 
Baby.”  We  will  give  away  ing  story  of  the  success  of  a 
1,000  copies.  Send  quickly,  young  man  of  that  name.  Send 
They  will  be  in  demand.  <  for  one.  They  are  free. 

Address  RUSSELL  Sl  RUSSELL, 

FINANCIAL  AGENTS,  1414  O. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.  ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

(Main  Office.) 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT 

25  COLD  MEDALS. 


MOTIF  than  all  competitors  combined  canboastof. 

No  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator  can  show 
a  record  of  as  thorough  and  complete 
skimming.  It  Is  the  only  apparatus  In  the  World 
that  can  show  Laboratory  Tests  by  the  gravi¬ 
metric  system,  having  absolutely  n<»  trace  of  fat  left  in  the  milk. 

It  has  many  records  by  gravimetric  process,  under  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  which  shows  it  to  he  without  a  peer. 

When  run  according  to  directions  it  is  absolutely  unapproach¬ 
able  in  its  work.  MADE  IX  4  STYLES  and  10  SIZES. 

Don’t  be  influenced  to  purchase  any  other  Cream  Raiser  or  Separator, 
until  you  have  sent  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  read  It  carefully. 


THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FULL  LINES  OF  FACTORY  AND  DAIRY  APPARATUS. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAflOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTER  WORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted,  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Roup. — My  young  son  had  several 
fowls  affected  with  roup.  They  were 
separated  from  the  rest,  put  in  dry, 
warmer  quarters,  and  given  daily  in 
their  water  arsenicum  as  prepared  for 
homeopathic  use.  They  got  well  in  good 
time.  e.  r. 

Another  Kick  Remedy. — If  C.  W.  R., 
of  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
April  29,  1893,  will  tie  tightly  enough  a 
small,  stout  rope  around  his  kicking 
cow’s  body  just  in  front  of  the  hips  and 
under,  it  will  prevent-  her  from  kick¬ 
ing.  It  should  only  be  left  on  while 
milking.  This  idea  is  simple  but  I  never 
knew  it  to  fail.  e.  j.  w. 

What  to  Do  With  Oats  and  Peas. — 
For  the  first  time  I  have  put  in  a  crop  of 
oats  and  peas  this  year  for  fodder, 
though  I  shall  not  need  to  use  it  until 
next  winter,  as  I  have  plenty  of  pasture. 
Which  would  be  the  safer  and  better 
way — to  put  it  into  my  silo  green  when 
fit  to  cut,  or  to  cure  it  ?  Would  not  the 
curing  be  a  slow  and  laborious  process  ? 
Attleboro,  Mass.  s.  p.  l. 

Ans. — We  want  advice  on  this  point 
from  all  who  can  give  it.  Most  of  the 
pea  growers  cure  their  fodder  about  as 
described  by  Mr.  Baker  on  page  228. 
The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  has 
had  excellent  results  with  pea  ensilage 
and  the  crop  can  certainly  be  kept  in 
the  silo.  If  the  crop  were  ours  we  should 
make  it  into  ensilage. 

Cows  Need  Beets.— My  experience  is 
that  more  cows  die  for  the  want  of  beets 
than  are  ever  killed  by  the  feeding  of 
them.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
feeding  beets  to  cattle,  and  find  that 
cows  improve  in  milking  very  much  if 
they  get  a  good  feed  of  mangolds  every 
day,  and  will  improve  in  their  general 
appearance  by  the  regular  use  of  them, 
and  my  experience  is  that  the  parts  of 
the  beets  that  grow  above  ground  are 
just  as  good  food  as  those  that  grow  in 
the  soil.  I  should  think  that  dry  corn¬ 
stalks  have  much  more  woody  fiber  in 
them  than  the  upper  ends  of  good  beets. 
Beets  beat  corn-stalks,  turnips,  ensilage, 
and  almost  anything  else  in  keeping  cows 
in  good  condition  in  winter,  but  should 
not  be  fed  frozen  or  on  very  cold  days. 
Sonoma,  N.  C.  w.  s.  t. 

Beets  and  Cows. — For  years  I  have  fed 
beets  and  carrots  to  cows,  and  never  no¬ 
ticed  any  bad  results.  I  am  not  a  cow 
man,  but  aim  to  keep  one  good  one,  and 
being  a  berry  grower,  I  find  roots  my 
cheapest  feed.  One  year  I  fed  about  80 
bushels  of  Yellow  Globes.  During 
the  winter  of  1891-’92  I  fed  about  80 
bushels  of  beets  and  60  of  carrots  to  one 
cow,  and  my  butter  record  shows  that 
my  feeding  was  a  success.  List  winter 
I  fed  about  140  bushels  of  carrots  and 
beets,  half  and  half,  and  the  cow  still 
lives  and  thrives.  I  doubted  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  feeding  so  many  roots,  but  I  feel 
perfectly  free  now  to  feed  a  bushel  per 
day.  I  feed,  besides  this,  all  the  hay  the 
cow  will  eat,  which  is  not  very  much. 
Michigan.  j.  h.  vandervort. 

Loss  From  Hired  Feeding. — Having 
seen  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  an 
account  of  an  experiment  to  find  how 
much  milk  was  lost  by  the  inefficiency 
of  the  hired  man  in  milking,  I  herewith 
copy  from  my  “butter  book”  two  items  : 

Amount  of  butter  churned  during  .Jan¬ 
uary.  1892,  from  11  cows,  a  hired  man 

feeding . 92^  pounds. 

Amount  of  butter  churned  during  Jan¬ 
uary,  1893,  from  eight  cows,  myself 
feeding . 198  pounds. 

Or,  in  other  words,  with  three  cows 
less  than  the  hired  man  had  charge  of,  I 
made  105%  pounds  of  butter  more  than 
he.  The  only  thing  in  my  favor  was  that 
five  of  the  cows  were  young  heifers,  in 
milk  for  the  first  time  during  1892.  As 
to  the  hired  man :  he  was  a  neighbor 
who  agreed  to  milk,  feed  and  take  care 
of  the  stables  for  $10  per  month,  his  job 
taking  about  1%  hour  mornings  and 


nights.  As  to  the  farmer :  it  was  his 
first  experience  in  feeding  cows.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  they  were  oil  their  feed;  once, 
however,  and  during  a  cold  snap  at  that, 
he  got  them  up  to  50  pounds  in  one  week. 
As  to  the  feed :  it  was  corn  fodder  and 
hay,  and  for  grain,  bran,  linseed  and 
cotton-seed  meal  mixed,  one  part  linseed 
or  cotton-seed  to  four  parts  bran,  and  of 
this  mixture  one  cow  used  to  consume 
30  quarts  a  day.  feeder. 


Is  it  a  “Big  Story?” — Following 
this  is  an  account  of  the  doings  of  30 


hens.  cora  morse. 

Vermont. 

1892 

March.— 43  dozen  eggs .  $5.68 

Feed .  .  3.08 

Proflt .  $2.60 

April.— 44  dozen  eggs .  $5.75 

Feed .  2.75 

Front .  $3. to 

May.— 40  dozen  eggs .  $5.90 

Feed .  1.37 

Proflt .  $4.53 

June.— 34  dozen  eggs .  $5.70 

Feed .  2.00 


Proflt .  $3.70 

July. — 33  dozen  eggs  and  chickens . $9.08 

Feed .  .  2.70 

Proflt .  $7.38 

August.-35  dozen  eggs  and  chickens _ $11.22 

Feed .  2.20 


and  is  there  any  objection  to  their  use? 

Mt.  Riga,  N.  Y.  k.  h.  b. 

Ans. — The  above  analyses  are  about 
right  so  far  as  comparative  values  go. 
The  economy  of  feeding  the  dried  grains 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  their  price 
as  compared  with  other  foods.  Dried 
grains  are  as  safe  to  feed  as  oats;  in  fact, 
for  working  horses  they  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  equal  weights  of  oats  with 
excellent  results.  As  compared  with 
wheat  bran  for  milk  production,  some 
cows  do  not  eat  them  readily  at  first  and 
we  should  experiment  carefully  to  prove 
their  value  as  against  wheat  bran.  Prof. 
Voorhees  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  gives 
this  table  : 

Selling  Price  Valuation 
per  ton.  per  ton. 

Dried  brewers’  grains . $19.48  $25.00 

Wheat  bran  .  21.06  22.(9) 

Corn  meal  .  25.88  23.00 

The  selling  price  is  the  average  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  retail  prices.  The  “valua¬ 
tion”  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  figuring 
values  of  fertilizers  by  allowing  a  fair 
price  for  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates. 
The  dried  grains  are  well  worth  testing 
by  any  milkman.  That  is  the  only  way 
for  him  to  know  their  value. 


Ellerslie  Guernseys. 

LARGEST  GUERNSEY  HERD  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

Choice  Animals  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

LEVI  P.  MOBTON,  Proprietor. 
H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonk  and  UNBQt7AL®i>  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and'  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  0.  and  pf  the  finest  strains 
o»  Guernsey  or  la  America — Coi&us,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  StatelJlte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslys,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


nA||A|J  Registered  Hull  calves 

rOllSU  UUlliamSi  forBalebyLEANDKK 

CAY  WOOD,  Fredencktown,  O.,  on  B.  &  O.  lly. 


High-Glass  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Bowen-Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  flrst  ’93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Proflt .  $9.02 

Total  Proflt . $30.23 


R.  N.-Y. — Is  this  an  improbable  record? 
Let’s  see.  Thirty  hens  laid  in  184  days 
2,748  eggs,  or  an  average  of  91  each — 
not  quite  one  egg  for  every  two  days. 
In  the  other  six  months  of  the  year  we 
doubt  if  they  will  average  20  eggs  each. 
The  cost  of  feeding  each  hen  six  months 
was  about  47  cents.  The  other  six 
months  of  winter  and  fall  will  cost  more, 
so  that  the  total  cost  will  be  about  $1  per 
head.  If  every  hen  were  killed  and  sold 
in  September  the  result  would  be  a  good 
profit,  but  the  cost  of  carrying  them 
through  the  winter  wijl  cut  the  given 
profit  almost  in  two.  Notice  that  the 
largest  profit  on  eggs  was  made  in  May 
and  J une,  when  prices  are  lowest.  That’s 
because  the  eggs  cost  less  per  dozen. 

Poultby  IN  THE  Gakden. — The  very 
pretty  theory  of  letting  poultry  run  in 
the  garden  to  grow  fat  and  big  on  a  diet 
of  potato  bugs  and  other  hated  insects 
comes  up  every  year.  A  lady  in  Insect 
Life  gives  this  bit  of  experience  : 

I  have  given  up  raising  ducks  unless  I  can  have  a 
good-sized  fenced  pasture  for  them  near  water. 
When  the  potato  beetles  flrst  appeared,  my  husband 
scattered  buckwheat  between  the  rows  and  called 
the  chickens  after  him  as  he  shook  down  the  beetles 
and  tiny  larva;  among  the  buckwheat  on  the  ground, 
soon  the  fowls  would  pick  off  the  Insects  for  them¬ 
selves. 

As  to  chickens,  one  year  we  put  our  Early  Rose  po¬ 
tatoes  near  the  barn.  For  fear  of  hurting  the 
chickens,  we  did  not  use  Paris-green  as  usual.  My 
husband  soon  discovered  that  our  chickens  kept  the 
beetles  in  check.  I  did  not  believe  this,  so  I 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  plot  (an  acre 
in  extent;)  I  did  not  And  a  hundred  beetles  and  very 
few  larva;,  but  did  seo  the  hens  and  chickens;  the 
rooster,  a  line  Langshan,  at  their  head,  ate  the  tiny 
larva;.  To  be  sure,  they  did  eat  some  potatoes,  but 
who  would  mind  such  a  trifle  ?  Next  season  we  put 
In  a  large  patch  of  potatoes  near  the  henhouse,  ad¬ 
joining  a  large  cabbage  patch.  Now,  early  cabbages 
bring  here  live  or  six  cents  per  pound.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  making  my  fortune  that  year  on  “Early  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakeflelds.”  They  had  begun  to  bead  very 
nicely.  I  noticed  the  rooster  and  his  numerous 
family  walking  up  and  down  the  rows;  my  husDand 
suggested  that  they  were  worming  the  eabbage.  I 
investigated;  they  had  not  touched  the  potato 
beetles  apparently,  but  had  eaten  the  hearts  out  of 
over  100  of  my  cabbages.  I  sold  the  fowls  the 
next  day,  all  but  the  roosters,  which  I  took  real  sat¬ 
isfaction  In  consigning  to  the  pot.  I  was  damaged  to 
the  tune  of  $25. 

I  have  decided  that  turkeys  and  Guinea  fowls 
aro  the  only  fowls  that  can  be  trusted  In  a  gar¬ 
den.  Turkeys  sometimes  damage  grain,  but  can 
be  watched;  they  destroy  Innumerable  grasshop¬ 
pers.  But  toads  are  the  birds,  as  our  Irish  neigh¬ 
bor  says:  1  even  think  It  would  pay  to  put  a  12-inch 
board  around  market  and  flower  gardens  and  Intro¬ 
duce  toads;  they  make  nice  pets  (we  have  a  big  black 
one  that  has  lived  under  the  porch  for  years)  and 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  injurious  insects 

Bbewers’  Gkains  fob  Milk  — I  have 
the  following  analyses  of  corn  meal, 
wheat  bran  and  dried  brewers’  grains. 
Please  tell  me  whether  they  are  correct : 

Carbo- 

Protein.  Fat.  hydrates. 

Corn  meal .  10  4  67 

Wheat  bran .  16  4  54 

Dried  brewers’ grains.  23  5  50 

Fiber.  Water.  Ash. 

Corn  meal .  2  15  2 

Wheat  bran . .10  10  6 

Dried  brewers’ grains.  8  10  4 

Are  dried  brewers’  grains  more  econom¬ 
ical  for  milk  producers  than  wheat  bran, 


bilious  Disorders,  Liver  Complaints,  Cos- 
tlveness,  Dyspepsia,  etc.,  aro  speedily  removed  by 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Sanative  l’llls.  Thirty  years  use  has 
proved  them  superior  to  all  other  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  the  various  diseases  for  which  they  are 
recommended.  In  their  action  they  are  mild  and 
certain,  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  risk 
from  exposure.— Adv. 


BORSiT  HORN  SHEEP 


D0M-PR00F. 

I  oger  for  sale  an  exceptionally  flue  lot  of  Bam  and 
Ewe  Lambs,  sired  by  Imported  lloy a)  Windsor  No. 
232,  First  Prize  Wlmner  Royal  Show  at  Windsor,  Eng¬ 
land,  1889,  Imported  Model  Prince.  603,  and  Linden 
Prince,  1026,  and  all  out  of  choice  imported  ewes. 
Those  that  wish  to  raise  many  aad  early  lambs  (as  a 
lamb  of  40  pounds  at  Christmas  will  bring  more  than 
Hve  of  same  weight  will  bring  In  June)  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  and  they  will  soon  be  convinced  of 
their  superiority  over  all  other  breeds.  All  sheep 
delivered  free  of  expressage  to  the  buyer.  Address 

T.  S.  COOPER,  Ctopersburg,  Penn. 

P.  S.— Also  for  sale  a  few  very  choice  Jersey  Bull 
calves,  sired  by  the  grand  old  bull  Pedro,  3187,  now  16 
years  old,  and  still  In  active  service ;  he  Is  considered 
the  best  son  of  the  famous  Eurotas.— T.  S.  C. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MARCHLLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


KILLS  AND  PREVENTS  INSECTS  AND  DISEASE. 

$2  packet  makes  100  Gallons. 

R.  FKANCKLYN  &  CO.,  3  Hanover  St.,  New  York. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  660  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  H2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  FOWLS 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Largest  size.  The  best  |  Bred  for  proflt.  Free  ac- 
Wlnter  Layers.  Eggs,  $2  csss  to  stream.  Eggs, 
per  13.  I  $1.50  per  11. 

Our  two  farms  devoted  exclusively  to  above.  We 
breed  for  profitable,  practical  purposes,  raising 
thousands  annually.  We  pleuso  our  eu  tomers  and 
Guarantee  satisfaction.  Elegant  ill.  catalogue 
free.  Stamps  not  refused.  C.  W.  ECKUAKDr.' 
&  CO.,  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J 
Canadian  Branch— Rldgevllle,  Ont. 


%p^^0tFlSPM  iPH'L  1,1890. 

my  PIG  f 0K6EPS 

OWS  AND  PIGS 

ziRcular<s  free  J.N  .REIMERS. 
HIGH  ST.  DAVENPORT ,  I  A. 


KNOO  R0KNTIIR  POULTRY  FOAM. 

It.  P.  ROCKS  aad  S.  C.  BROWN  LJEU- 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGEIt,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


MAGIE  GO. 


Poland  China  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D.  M.  MAGIE,  Origina¬ 
tor,  Oxford,  O.  Send  for  circulars. 


PIGS 


Keglstered  Berkshire  Pigs  for  Sale, 
of  desirable  Cargo  English  Strains. 
Send  for  pedigree.  GEO.  8TAPLIN, 
JR.,  Mannsvllle,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


nil  (lie  CIDU  POULTRY  YARDS— White  Ply 
RlnU  w  iHn IB  mouth  Itocks,  White  and  Laced 
Wyandottes,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  Black  Minorcas.  15 
Eggs  for  batching  $1.50.  Extra  layers,  large  in  size 
and  choicely  bred.  OTISV1LLK,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


"NO.  1).  SOyilER,  Telford,  Pa.— Breeder  of 
W.  &  Silv.  La  '  ~  _  - . 


W.  &  Sllv.  Laced  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Rock.  B. 
S7  C.  Leghorn.  B.  Minorcas  &  L.  Brahmas,  W.  C.  B. 
Polish,  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $3  per  60.  Catalogue  free. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  $|7,w-‘hU1?dE« 


Nelf-re^ulttUng 

Incubator,  which  18  guar&u 
teed  to  hatch  aa  well  as  the 
highest  priced  Incubator  made 
or  your  money  refunded.  Send 
4c,  in  stamps  (or  No.  23  Cata 
logue.  Write  to  our  customers  and 
you  will  use  no  other.  600  sold 


la  #  months,  and  no  complaints  from  any  customer.  Address 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


DEI!  pUCQU|DCQ  Five  young  boars  tit  for  ser- 
IILU.  UOLOninC.0.  vice;  young  sows  bred;  20 
spring  pigs  ready  to  ship  in  pairs  not  akin. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


II  Duroc-  Jerseys.  Best  prize  stock 

for  sale.  C.  J.  STUCKEY,  Atlanta,  Ilia.  1  l&O 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 

[ 
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q 

| 

>*?>TlCTOR 

v  c 'j a  a  r  or  1 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  OF 

■»-*  *  rTNC'  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
i\Al  U,  Prairie- Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
'  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  and 
Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeepers,  Farmers 
and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pickett.”  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


“MORE  TESTIMONIALS” 

for  same  number  of  machines 
sold  than  any  other  batcher 
MADE.  60  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  Decatur,  Illinois.  228 
chicks  hatched  at  one  time 
with  a 200 egg  capacity  Reli¬ 
able  incubator.  ,Send4o. 
in  stamps  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  Address, 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

First-class  Incubator,  Copper  Tank,  320  Eggs  and 
Brooder  Eggs.  $1  per  15  balance  of  season.  Stamp. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  Dresservllle,  N.  Y. 


from  10  varieties  Purebred 
Poultry.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  S.  W.  GUTHRIE, 
Indiana,  Pa. 
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“  My  dear  young  f/iend,”  exclaimed 
the  good  man,  solemnly,  “  do  you  attend 
church  regularly?”  “Yes,  sir,  hut  I 
didn't  go  today.  She’s  visiting  friends 
out  of  town,  you  know.” — Texas  Siftings. 

Dyspepsia  Specialist  (irritably)  : 
“  Hut,  madame,  you  must  chew  your 
food.  What  were  your  teeth  given  you 
for?”  Female  Patient  calmly)  :  “They 
weren't  given  to  me.  I  bought  ’em  ” — 
Life. 

Goon  out  of  Evil  — “  This  ought  to 
be  a  pr  isperous  month,”  said  the  club 
treasurer.  “  How  so?”  asked  the  secre¬ 
tary.  “  House  cleaning,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer  ;  “  and  the  men’ll  all  be  here.” — 
Life 

“This  dollar  doesn’t  sound  right,”  said 
the  smart  clerk,  ringing  the  coin  on  his 
counter.  “  Humph  !”  said  his  customer, 
“what  do  you  want  for  a  dollar,  any¬ 
way?  An  operatic  solo  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  ?  ” — Chicago  Record. 

Doctor:  “Of  this  medicine  I  want 
you  to  give  your  husband  a  spoonful 
every  four  hours.”  Rich  Peasant’s  Wife: 
“  Oh,  doctor,  we  are,  thank  Heaven, 
sufficiently  well  off  to  let  him  take  one 
every  hour.” — Fliegende  Blatter. 


Fifteen-acre  Field  ^of  Silo  Corn  on  Farm  of  O.  T.  Benedict,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertiser*  please  always  mention 
Thi  Bubal. 


Is  unequaled  for  bouse,  barn,  factory,  or  outbuild¬ 
ings,  and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  Iron. 
It  Is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  on<e. 


FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 

$2.00 - l’er  100  square  feet. - $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  site  of  roof. 

OLD  SHINGLE  ROOFS 

easily  made  water-tight  and  flre-proof  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  with  dark-red  slate  paint.  On  decayed  shingle s 
It  fills  the  pores,  and  gives  a  substantial  roof,  that 
lasts  years.  Curled  or  warped  shingles  It  brings  to 
their  places  and  keeps  them  thtre.  Genuine  Slate- 
paint  requires  no  heating,  and  contains  no  tar. 

ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS 

It  Is  acknowledged  the  best  paint,  has  a  heavy  body, 
Is  easily  applied,  expands  by  heat,  contracts  by  cold, 
and  never  cracks.  One  coat  equals  4  of  any  other. 
Buildings  covered  with  felt  can  be  made  watertight 
at  small  expense.  Write  atonce  for  Catalogue. 

Inti.  Paint  &  Hoof  Co.,  42  W.  Broad  way, N.Y. 


JOY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  HIT 

MIXED  PAINTS 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 

BDCTB  containing  owr MOO 

_  rntCi  tested  recipes.  *» 
■  pages,  bound  In  detb.  DootMto 

_ |  SWATCH-CLOCK 

nearest Dututty  ofttwagb  M  psdlwlMi 


LEGGbTT'S 

PARIS  GREEN  or  DRY  POWDER  GUN. 

distributes  Paris-Green,  London-Purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is 
forced  through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  plant, 
bush  or  tree  In  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  cheap.  Four  tubers  with  each  gun.  full 
length  eight  feet.  Price,  $6;  express  paid  east  of 
Rocky  Mountains.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted 
LGUUKTT  At  11KU.,  301  Pearl  8t.,  Hew  York. 


NORTON’S  PLANT  DUSTER 
distributes  Paris  Green,  London  Pur¬ 
ple,  or  any  dry  Insecticide.  It  can  be 
carried  la  one  hand,  and  the  dust- 
guard  projected  over  each  hill  or 
H|  ■  RlVplant  successively.  A  slight  motion 
Ml  qN  I  of  the  hand  throws  down  the  powder, 
I  hMl  I  and  envelopes  the  leaves  and  stalks 
of  the  plant  In  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is 
light,  cheap  and  easily  handled,  and 
saves  all  waste.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.  TUB  TROY  STAMPING 
WORKS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Having  a  piece  of  land  of  about  fifteen  acres  that  had  had  no  manure  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  which  I 
wished  to  plant  with  ensilage  corn,  I  asked  your  agent  to  send  me  the  best  goods  he  could  for  that  purpose. 

He  shipped  me  Hradley’s  Complete  Manure  for  Corn  and  Grain,  which  I  used  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre  on 
the  entire  fifteen  acres  without  other  dressing,  and  as  a  result  have  harvested  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  crop.  Had 
I  used  instead  ten  cords  of  barn  manure  to  the  acre,  I  wouldn’t  have  expected  better  results. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  November  9,  1892.  Respectfully  yours,  0.  T.  Benedict. 

We  manufacture  fertilizers  of  all  grades  and 
for  all  crops ;  and,  being  the  largest  manufacturers 
•  in  the  world,  our  facilities  for  furnishing  all  kinds 

of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest 
prices,  are  absolutely  unequaled. 


See'our^Agents  or  write'us  before  purchasing. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  No.  92  State  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FOR  INFORMATION  &  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

NILES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.NiUS’0- 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Swamp  Rose,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe 
Seedlings  and  other  new  and  leading  varieties,  very 
cheap.  Address  for  price, 

O.  11.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

„  MACHINERY 

Hydranlio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  ml— 

BOOMER  &,  BOSCHERT^r 

PRESS  CO.. _ 

1  $r.WMw*«»rfntACus 


THE  NEW  f'B  1TTFD 

OCTOR  BAILEY  O  U  E  B  C.I\. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 

Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  Boston  and  Now  Tort 


Canada  Thistle  Doomed! 

A  work  on  SEEDING,  PROPAGATING  and  ERAD¬ 
ICATING.  The  Great  Columbian  Method  of 
Exterminating.  Includes  an  essay  on  Golden  Rod, 
Ox-eye  Daisy  and  other  Troublesome  Weeds.  How 
to  Treat  them  Everywhere.  By  Mall,  *1. 

H.  B.  RICHARDS  EASTON,  PENNA. 


AGENTS 


WANTED  To  canvass  for  the  sale 


of  our  Home-Grown 
Nursery  Stock.  NEW  PROFIT 
SHARING  SYSTEM.  Salary  and  expenses  paid. 

».  i  T.  SMITH  QO. 

Established  1846.  One  of  the  Largest,  Oldest  Es¬ 
tablished  and  Best  Known  Nurseries  In  the  U.  8. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

1UI  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Machine 
Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEK  IKON  WORKS  OO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article 
of  Its  kind  made. 
Ease  of  movement  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  manufacturers  of 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay 
Presses,  Feed  Cutters. 
Plows,  etc.  Address 


hn  Aibot  Agricultural  Co.,  Ass  Arbor,  M 

Adjustable! 


•  Warranted  • 

Sold  direct  to  school  officers. 
Circulars  free.  Address, 

Adjustable  School 
Seat  Manf’ g  Co., 

MARCELLUS,  MICH. 


BROWN’S  MEDIUM  EARLY,  YEL- 

LOW  DENT  SEED  CORN  — Ninety-day ;  large 
ylelder,  small  cob,  deep  kernels.  Nearly  all  sold. 
One  peck  only,  f.  0.  b.,  $1.  J.  H.  BROWN, 

Climax,  Mich. 


V  Vs 


The  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 

in  the 
WORLD ! 


SUCKER 

The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER  Is  warranted  water¬ 
proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  In  tho  hardest  stonn.  Thel 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Beware  of  imitations.  Don’t| 
buy  a  coat  If  the  “  Fish  Brand"  Is  not  on  it.  Illustra- 
ted  Catalogue  free.  A.  J.  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass.  ] 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  m  u  mm  M 

UNLEACHED  Y|K  ■»  KH 

hardwood  I  I  HOB 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’ 
experience  as  an  orchardist.  His  book  is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— 
Boston  A  dvertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Mkehan,  In 
Gardener's  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“  Tne  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enougn  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  51. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  ill  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.” — By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  ' 
Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


THE  HORSE  FOR  THE  MARKET. 

BREED  WHAT  IS  WANTED. 

About  10  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  picture  of  a  fine 
Hackney  stallion.  This  week  we  show  another  cele¬ 
brated  horse,  M.  P.  1852,  the  horse  that  has  twice  won 
first  prize  in  the  celebrated  London  show.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  often  advised  its  readers  to  consider 
the  merits  of  the  Hackneys.  We  have  also  referred  to 
the  great  Vermont  horse  farm  of  Dr.  Webb  where 
some  of  the  best  Hackneys  in  the  world  have  been 
gathered.  In  showing  the  picture  of  “  M.  P.,”  we  are 
glad  to  print  an  article  written  originally  by  Dr.  Webb 
for  the  Hack¬ 
ney,  the  new 
paper  devoted 
to  the  interests 
of  this  breed. 

By  the  courtesy 
of  its  editor  we 
are  enabled  to 
reprint  the  pict¬ 
ure  and  article. 

The  Farmer's 
Horse.— His 

Breeding. 

Since  I  estab¬ 
lished  my  farm 
in  Vermont,  I 
can  scarcely 
say  how  much 
I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with 
the  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the 
famous  Ver¬ 
mont  horse. 

Years  ago  the 
State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  was  justly 
celebrated  for 
its  horses, 
which  were 
valued  not  only 
for  their  speed 
but  for  their 
hardy  constitu¬ 
tions  and  un¬ 
tiring  road 
qualities.  The 
distinguish  i  n  g 
characterise  c  s 
of  these  horses 
were  neatness 
and  compact¬ 
ness  of  form, 
hardiness  of 
constitution, 
with'  general 
soundness  o  f 
wind  and  limb ; 
strong  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  en-  , 

abling  them  to  live  on  little  food ;  good  action  making 
them  fast  travelers,  or  “  all-day”  horses;  and  finally 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  spirit. 

I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  the  horse,  and  when  I 
stocked  my  farm,  I  determined  that  instead  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  commendable  and  pastoral  vocation  of 
raising  cows  and  sheep,  I  would  endeavor  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Vermont  horse, 
and  bring  him  back,  if  possible,  to  the  high  position 
he  occupied  in  the  favor  of  all  horse  lovers  of  the 
country  years  ago.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look 
about  for  a  good  horse  with  bone,  size  and  action.  I 
found  all  these  combined  in  the  French  Coaching  stal¬ 
lion  Incroyable.  The  French  Coachers  are  noted  for 


their  docility,  endurance,  and  road  powers.  They  are 
descended  from  the  celebrated  postilion  horses  used 
in  France  on  stage  coaches  prior  to  the  opening  of 
railroads.  They  have  since  been  improved  by  a  cross 
with  the  English  thoroughbred,  and  are  now  the  breed 
that  furnishes  the  magnificent  coach  and  carriage 
horses  so  celebrated  for  their  style  and  action,  used  in 
the  parks  of  London  and  Paris,  and  fast  becoming 
popular,  and  commanding  high  prices  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Although  this  horse  was  a  fine,  big,  showy  animal, 
and  had  won  numerous  prizes  at  the  New  York  and 


Hackney  Stallion  M.  P  1852.  Twice  Champion  London  Show.  Foaled,  1887.  Fig.  132. 


other  horse  shows,  and  was  purchased  at  a  very  large 
price,  yet  he  did  not  make  any  particular  impression 
on  the  Vermonter,  whose  ideas  run  altogether  to  the 
trotter ;  simply  because  he  could  not  do  the  work  of 
the  trotter,  they  did  not  think  he  was  a  great  horse. 

I  next  bought  a  large  thoroughbred  stallion  Sid- 
dartha,  imported  by  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard.  He  was 
short-backed,  round-ribbed,  and  had  good  bone,  and 
was  much  more  appreciated  by  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  I  believe  did  great  good  in  the 
vicinity.  I  next  sent  to  Kentucky  and  there  bought  a 
Happy  Medium  stallion  and  an  Almont  stallion.  The 
latter  stands  16.2,  and  is  out  of  a  George  Wilkes  mare, 
has  enormous  bone,  short  back,  and  is,  in  fact,  an 


elegant  stamp  of  a  carriage  horse  sire.  My  brood 
mares  have  been  native  mares  of  good  size,  round- 
ribbed,  short  in  the  back,  and  almost  all  brought  from 
New  York  State,  Canada  and  Maine — hardly  one  from 
Vermont.  My  results  from  breeding  these  to  the 
French  Coach  horse  and  the  thoroughbred  have  proved 
exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  I  have  kept  all  the  fillies 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  am  now  using  the  Hackney 
on  them. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  French  horses,  I  still 
felt  that  I  was  not  accomplishing  quite  fast  enough 
the  work  I  had  set  out  to  do  ;  so,  in  the  spring  of  1890, 

I  bought  in  En¬ 
gland  35  Hack¬ 
ney  mares  and 
four  stallions. 

But,  strange 
as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  I  could 
not  dispose  of 
some  of  these 
stallions  to  my 
neighbors  i  n 
Vermont  at 
one- fifth  the 
cost  of  the  ani- 
m  a  Is  .  One 
Hackney  and 
one  Coach  horse 
stood  at  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  for 
$10,  and  not 
enough  money 
was  received 
from  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the 
groom  and 
horse,  to  say 
nothing  of  the 
groom’s  salary. 
One  of  these 
horses  cost 
$4,000;  took 
second  prize  at 
St.-Lo,  France, 
and  first  prize 
at  New  York  in 
the  fair  of  1891. 
The  other  was 
aprize-winning 
Hackney  stal¬ 
lion.  The  same 
season  I  sent 
two  of  the  kind 
to  Middlebury, 
Vt.  These  two 
)  did  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  and  at  $10 
each  paid  ex¬ 
penses.  While 
I  held  my  trot¬ 
ting  horses  at 

$50  and  $100  each,  and  for  the  services  of  Hackneys 
and  Coachers  I  charged  nothing,  yet  many  a  farmer 
would  come,  and,  with  his  hard-earned  savings,  take 
the  service  of  one  of  these  trotters  against  my  advice. 

I  am  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  good  that  can  come 
from  the  infusion  of  the  blood  of  these  Hackney  and 
French  Coach  horses  with  the  blood  of  our  native 
mares  that  I  ha'  e  lately  given  to  the  town  of  Middle¬ 
bury  the  Hackney  stallion  Accident,  winner  of  the 
first  prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  the  French 
Coach  horse  Incroyable  to  the  town  of  Rutland,  on 
condition  that  the  farmers  are  allowed  their  services 
for  a  nominal  fee  of  $2  or  $3. 

In  the  future  I  hope  to  make  Vermont  as  celebrated 
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for  its  horses  as  it  was  30  years  ago,  as  it  undoubtedly 
has  the  climate  and  the  soil  for  rearing  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  lusty  and  vigorous  horse  of  iron  constitution. 
One  thing  above  all  others  that  makes  me  believe  that 
the  Hackney  horse  is  the  coming  animal  for  the 
farmer  to  use  on  his  native  mare  is  that  the  progeny 
mature  at  a  very  early  age.  I  have  on  my  farm  twc- 
year-olds,  coming  three,  well  broken  to  harness,  and 
well  formed,  animals  that  I  could  market  at  a  large 
price  this  spring  or  next  fall.  They  are  large-bodied 
and  weigh  from  1,000  to  1,100  pounds.  I  am  keeping 
them  for  breeding  and  show  purposes.  Now,  take  a 
farmer  with  a  good  native  mare  and  let  him  breed  her 
to  a  Hackney  stallion,  which  should  be  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  finish  of  the  mare.  The  get  will  cer 
tainly  be  a  large,  solid  animal  that  at  three  years  can 
pull  a  plow  or  harrow,  or  draw  a  farm  wagon  with 
a  fair  amount  of  speed  and  good  action.  Such  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  always  worth  from  $200  to  8250,  and  if  it  has 
big  action  it  will  bring  very  much  more — perhaps 
$500.  Now,  his  neighbor  has  bred  his  mare,  equal  to 
the  other  in  every  respect,  to  some  trotting  stallion  at 
a  large  fee.  He  may  get  a  fast  trotter  (the  chance 
being  about  one  in  two  hundred),  and,  if  he  does,  it 
will  cost  him  a  great  deal  to  develop  it,  take  him  off 
his  farm  business,  and  in  many  ways  be  a  nuisance 
rather  than  a  benefit.  It  may  even  be  a  curse  to  him, 
creating  in  his  sons,  should  he  have  any,  a  liking  for 
racing  and  fast  horses,  and  so  taking  them  off  the 
farm,  and  weaning  them  from  the  wholesome  life  their 
father  followed. 

My  views  on  this  point  were  expressed  by  the  Maine 
farmer  whom  I  quote  herein,,  and  who 
wrote  in  the  same  strain  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  :  “Suppose,  as  is  indeed  most 
likely,  he  does  not  get  a  trotter.  He 
has  a  horse  that  is  hardly  fit  to  draw  a 
load,  and  do  farm  work,  and  certainly 
has  no  market  value  in  the  large  horse 
emporiums  of  the  country.” 

I  believe  the  trotter  has  his  place, 
and  no  one  appreciates  one  of  this  breed 
of  horses  more  than  the  writer,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  average  farmer  can, 
by  breeding  his  native  mares  to  a  trot¬ 
ting  stallion,  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  trotter,  improve  his  native  stock, 
or  improve  his  own  condition  in  life, 
either  financially  or  socially.  I  believe 
the  trotter  should  be  raised  in  a  warmer 
climate,  where  he  has  not  to  be  housed 
so  many  months  in  the  year,  and  by  men 
who  make  it  a  business  and  a  study,  and 
have  the  facilities  for  developing  the 
speed  afterwards.  When  arguing  this 
question  the  other  day  with  a  well-to-do 
farmer’s  son  in  my  locality  who  shares 
the  native  Vermont  enthusiasm  in  regard 
to  trotting  strains,  he  said,  “Oh,  yes,  I 
like  the  Hackneys ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  they  are  beauties,  but  you 
know  a  farmer  may  want  to  hitch  up 
and  drive  into  town,  and  they  would  be 
too  slow  for  him.”  In  answer  to  this 
criticism  I  may  say  that  it  is  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  Hackney  can  road  off  eight 
or  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  do  it  steadily 
and  strongly,  and  much  better  than  the  average 
farmer’s  weedy  trotter. 

I  have  given  the  use  of  two  Hackney  stallions  to  the 
farmers  of  Chittenden  County ;  they  have  been  invited 
to  breed  what  they  called  the  Vermont  mares  to  these 
Hackneys,  the  charge  for  the  service  being  a  very 
small  figure — that  is,  to  induce  them  to  breed,  I  offer 
to  give  a  service  for  nil  and  agree  to  buy  a  six-months- 
old  filly  for  $75  and  a  colt  for  $50,  if  sound.  Now, 
what  these  Vermont  mares  are  it  is  pretty  difficult  to 
say.  They  are  not  the  original  Vermont  draft 
horse,  nor  are  they  the  original  Morgan,  as  people 
have  got  to  call  them.  Vermonters  of  to-day  are 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  the  old  type  of 
horse  was  the  Morgan.  He  may  have  been  so  called, 
but,  in  reality,  the  Morgans  have  all  come  down  from 
Justin  Morgan  to  the  present  day  as  trotters.  The 
old  type  of  draft  horse,  which  Vermonters  errone¬ 
ously  call  the  Morgan,  and  which  has  died  out,  we  do 
not  get  through  the  trotter.  When  you  go  to  an  old 
Vermont  farmer  to  purchase  a  horse  he  will  say  : 
“There  is  a  Morgan  mire”  What  he  means  to  tell 
you  is  that  her  great-great  grandam  was  a  Vermont 
draft  mare.  But  if  you  talk  about  a  Vermont 
draft  horse  they  are  up  in  arms  against  you,  be¬ 
cause  the  mention  of  such  a  horse  conveys  the  im- 
preesion  that  he  was  big,  heavy  and  clumsy,  whereas 
he  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Albert  Chapman,  in  a  paper  entitled  “  Horses 
for  Vermont,”  written  in  1876,  gives  the  following 
points  as  deserving  the  greatest  attention  : 

The  horse  that  has  such  multifarious  duties  to  perform  must  be  of 
medium  size.  If  he  Is  too  large  the  travel  up  and  down  hills,  at 


any  gait  Vermonters’ will  be  satisfied  with,  will  soon  shakePitm  to 
nieces.  He  must  be  medium  height,  as  well  as  weight.  Sixteen-hand 
horses  may  be  all  very  fine  to  talk  about,  perhaps  to  sell  to  some 
parties,  but  they  cannot,  as  a  class,  endure  the  road  at  a  lively  pace 
with  horses  of  a  hand  lower  measure,  especially  in  a  hilly  country. 
Another  very  Important  qualification  of  the  Vermonter's  h  use  must 
be  a  good,  kindly  disposition.  While  he  should  be  a  willing,  quiet, 
peaceable  worker,  he  must  not  be  a  lazy  dolt,  or  the  requirements  for 
a  good  horse  will  not  be  answered.  Although  quite  as  many  farmers’ 
sons  as  Is  desirable  are  becoming  professional  trainers  and  breakers, 
still  It  Is.  perhaps,  quite  as  well  that  all  cannot  be,  and  so  long  as  so 
many  of  our  horses  have  to  be  broken  and  driven  by  farmers  and 
their  sons,  who  are  comparatively  unused  to  this  wont,  this  item  of 
disposition  Is  one  of  great  importance.  Another  requisite  for  the 
Vermonter's  horse  is  early  maturity,  or,  at  least,  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  much  of  the  work  of  the  farm  while  he  Is  growing,  maturing,  and 
becoming  fitted  for  market,  without  breaking  down  or  becoming  un¬ 
sound  by  such  use.  And.  lastlj  under  this  head.  Vermonters  should 
raise  such  horses  that,  as  they  arrive  at  maturity,  will  bring  good 
prices  In  the  market;  and  the  nearer  they  come  to  gentle  sen's  stylish 
dMvlng  norses  and  fulfill  the  other  requirements,  the  better,  and  the 
more  they  will  bring.  The  horse  should  be  of  medium  size,  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  clean,  flat  limbs,  strongly  made,  but  not  coarse  or  gross; 
good  color— bay,  brown,  black,  or  chestnut;  he  should  have  a  gooa 
easy  road  gait  that  will  take  a'ong  a  buggy  with  two  men  in  it  a  mile 
In  four  minutes,  10  miles  In  an  hour,  or  from  60  to  80  miles  In  a  day ; 
with  a  courageous,  free  disposition,  that  will  not  require  more  work 
to  get  this  performance  out  of  him  than  it  Is  worth  when  yon  get  it. 
Withal,  he  should  have  a  bottom  or  endurance  i, hat  will  not  make  it 
Impossible  to  sometimes  repeat  these  performances,  and  enable  him 
to  perform  a  reasonable  amount  of  driving  every  day.  With  these,  a 
good,  klndlv  disposition,  free  from  all  tricks  and  vices,  Is  Indispensa¬ 
ble.  Any  horse  that  possesses  all  these  good  qualities  Is  worth  any¬ 
where  from  $300  to  $500,  and  the  more  oeauty  and  style  In  performing 
this  work  you  can  combine  in  them,  the  more  can  be  added  to  the 
prices,  wltn  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  dratt  will  oe  honored. 
A  horse  may  have  a  fine  form  and  beautiful  color,  but  If  he  has  not  a 
good  gait  or  good  courage,  if  be  is  Ill-tempered  or  tricky,  the  man  that 
buys  him  at  any  price  that  will  pay  his  raising  and  breaking  will  be 
cheated. 

My  experience  and  belief  are  that  the  Hackney,  rr 
the  cross  of  the  Hackney  on  the  native  mare,  comes 
nearer  to  this  than  any  horse  I  ever  raised. 


the  list.  This  is  the  only  crop  on  which  we  must  take 
a  back  seat.  We  have  not  begun  to  reach  the  average 
crop  per  capita  that  is  grown  abroad.  Our  imports  of 
potatoes  are  greater  in  value  than  are  those  of  any 
other  single  food  product  that  can  be  grown  at  home. 
No  room  for  extending  the  potato  crop?  We  would 
like  to  ask  what  other  crop  has  anything  like  its  mar¬ 
ket  possibilities.  Wheat  ?  Just  think  a  moment  and 
see  what  the  chances  are  abroad  for  an  increase  in 
price  of  that  grain.  The  price  has  been  steadily 
dropping,  and  no  one  can  give  facts  to  show  how  or 
why  it  should  rise  with  the  increasing  areas  given  to 
its  culture. 

The  potato  has  a  wider  range  of  uses  to  which  it  can 
be  put  than  any  other  vegetable  product.  It  can  be 
served  as  food  in  numberless  ways,  or  made  into 
starch,  alcohol.  In  France  it  is  crushed,  dried  and 
ground  into  flour,  which,  when  mixed  with  wheat, 
makes  an  excellent  bread,  while  the  juice  of  the  tuber 
is  used  to  make  a  cheap  wine.  More  animal  food  can  be 
grown  on  an  acre  in  the  form  of  potatoes  than  of  any 
known  grain.  No,  exclusive  wheat  must  go  on  our 
Eastern  farms,  and  potatoes  will  drive  it  off. 


Shelburne  Farms,  Vt. 


W.  SEWARD  WEBB 


MORE  ROOM  FOR  THE  POTATO. 

In  the  little  contest  pictured  at  Fig.  133,  the  chances 
are  that  Potato  will  settle  Wheat  in  short  order  when 
they  come  to  close  quarters.  This  picture  simply 
illustrates  a  contest  or  agricultural  change  that  is 
quietly  going  on  all  over  the  country — viz.,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  potato  foi  the 
wheat  crop. 

For  the  past  15  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  labored  in 
every  conceivable  way  to  show  its  readers  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  crops  of  good  potatoes.  At  times  some  of 
our  wheat-growing  friends  were  inclined  to  sneer  at 
the  potato  business.  Still  we  went  ahead  and  to-day 
potatoes  are  profitably  grown  on  thousands  of  farms 
that  were  being  ruined  by  continued  wheat  culture. 
To-day  we  come  forward  and  say  that  no  farm  crop 
grown  promises  a  surer  return  for  the  farmer’s  care 
and  skill  than  the  potato  crop. 

We  are  so  used  to  bragging  about  the  bigness  of  our 
Nation’s  business  that  probably  nine  out  of  ten  of  us 
would  say,  if  we  were  asked  where  the  United  States 
stands  in  potato  production,  “At  the  head,  of  course.” 
That's  where  we  make  a  mistake,  as  the  following 
table  will  show  : 

A  POTATO  CENSUS. 


Production. 

Exports. 

I  mports. 

Busnels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Germany . 

891,723,040 

0,538.079 

1,709,330 

France . 

390,740,138 

4,634,850 

779,018 

Russia- Poland . 

404,441,187 

1,257,323 

13,004 

Austria-Hungary.. 

409,368,793 

536,504 

777,589 

United  Kingdom... 

228,093,397 

5,334.005 

United  states . 

109.809,053 

465,059 

3,033.504 

Canada  . 

01,6' 9,009 

3,784,307 

65,294 

Belgium . 

99,480.505 

679,092 

2,783,049 

These  are  the  figures  for  an  average  of 

several  years 

in  most  cases.  You  see  the  United  States  is  sixth  on 


FREE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 

W.  E.  R. .  on  page  207,  asks  i  ome  questionshe  thinks 
opponents  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  find  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer.  First,  he  wishes  to  know  “what  valid 
reason  had  the  Government  for  demonetizing  silver 
in  1873,  when  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  silver  dollar  was 
greater  than  that  of  a  gold  dollar?”  There  was  no 
reason  for  demonetizing  silver  that  did 
not  apply  to  gold  so  far  as  the  people 
were  concerned,  but  W.  E.  R.  should 
know  it  is  not  the  masses  but  the'dasses 
our  National  and  State  legislators  work 
to  benefit.  It  is  claimed  the  banks  of 
England  and  Germany  bribed  Congress 
to  pass  the  bill  of  1873.  Any  individuals 
or  corporations  may  have  any  law  they 
wish  if  they  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  Still,  if  the  silver  in  a  silver  dollar 
was  of  greater  intrinsic  value  than  the 
gold  in  a  gold  dollar,  that  would  be  a 
good  reason  for  not  coining  silver  dol¬ 
lars;  because  the  less  intrinsic  value 
there  is  in  money  the  better  it  is  for  the 
masses.  All  money  is  fiut  money ,  if  legal 
tender,  and  the  cheaper  it  is  made  the 
better  it  is  for  those  who  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government.  Gold  dollars 
are  now  the  most  expensive.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  borrows  money  from  the  bank¬ 
ers,  (the  people  pay  the  interest)  buys 
gold  from  the  miners  or  dealers,  and 
coins  it  into  money.  Is  there  a  single 
reader  who  fails  to  see  the  folly  of  this 
expensive  method?  If  the  Government 
would  print  a  paper  dollar,  and  by  “fiat” 
make  it  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  it  would  be  a  better 
dollar  for  every  one  not  a  money  lender 
than  a  gold  dollar;  and  a  gold  dollar 
costs  the  people  from  100  to  200  times  as 
much  as  the  paper  dollar,  for  many  of  the 
gold  dollars  cost  the  people  far  more  than 
100  cents  because  of  the  interest  paid  the  bankers  for 
the  money  borrowed  to  buy  gold.  If  a  baker  borrowed 
money  to  buy  silver,  and  insisted  on  putting  five  cents’ 
worth  of  silver  in  each  of  his  five  cent  bread  checks, 
he  would  be  no  greater  financial  fool  than  are  those 
who  advocate  100  cents  intrinsic  value  in  our  dollars. 
The  silver  dollar  with  60  or  65  cents’  worth  of  silver 
in  it  would  therefore  be  a  better  dollar  (for  the  people) 
than  a  gold  dollar,  provided  it  was  by  “  fiat”  made  a 
full  legal  tender. 

During  our  civil  war  there  was  danger  of  Congress 
making  paper  money  a  full  legal  tender,  but  the  banks 
of  the  country  opposed  this  with  all  their  power,  and 
with  success.  They  secured  the  insertion  of  the  excep¬ 
tion  clause  as  follows  :  “  This  note  is  a  legal  tender  at 
its  face  value  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except 
duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.” 
This  exception  clause  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government  (i.  c.,  the  people),  but  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  banks,  for  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
these  to  make  money  dear,  while  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people  to  have  it  cheap,  nad  Congress  refused 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  bankers  at  that  time, 
our  Government  would  never  again  have  needed  to 
borrow  money,  and  our  producers  would  now  be  far 
more  prosperous  and  happy. 

W.  E.  R.’s  second  question,  “  If  it  was  a  national 
benefit,  why  was  the  act  smuggled  through  Congress  ?” 
is  answered  above.  It  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  banks. 

The  third  question,  “  If  silver  was  good  enough  from 
the  start  of  our  government  until  1873,  why  is  it  not 
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good  enough  now  ?  ”  is  also  answered.  It  would  be 
far  better  if  all  our  coin  were  made  of  aluminium  than 
of  either  or  both  gold  and  silver.  Aluminium,  like 
paper,  would  be  cheap,  light  and  beautiful,  but  some 
financial  cranks  would  doubtless  advocate  putting  100 
cents’  worth  of  the  metal  in  each  dollar. 

The  fourth  question  is,  “  What  is  money,  and  can  it 
have  two  values — intrinsic  and  fiat’ — and,  if  so,  which 
value  do  we  use  ?  ”  Money  should  be  merely  a  medium 
of  exchange,  of  fiat  value  only.  Gold  coin  has  both 
values,  intrinsic  and  fiat,  the  first  almost,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  quite  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  During  the  civil 
war  its  intrinsic  value  was  much  above  its  fiat  value. 
Silver  coin  also  has  both  values — intrinsic  about  65 
cents,  and  fiat  100  cents  in  limited  numbers.  Paper 
money  has  a  fiat  value  only,  and  should  be  free  from 
all  exception  clauses.  Our  gold  coin  does  not  pass  at 
full  face  value  between  our  American  banks  in  large 
quantities,  but  is  weighed  and  shortage  deducted.  All 
our  paper  money  passes  at  full  face  value  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  better  than  gold, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  bankers  to  depreciate  it  with 
exception  clauses. 

W.  E  R.’s  last  question,  “  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
prices  of  all  farm  products  have  declined  with  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  and  would  not  gold  have  de¬ 
clined  in  value  if  it  had  been  demonetized  in  place 
of  silver  ?  ”  is  an  important  one.  The  advocates  and 
producers  of  silver  seem  to  be  jealous  of  gold.  A  pro¬ 
ducer  of  wheat  during  a  declining  market  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  jealous  because  some  other  farm 
product  did  not  decline  in  value.  Demonetization  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  decline  in  price  of  silver  or 
farm  products  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  All  pro¬ 
ducts  vary  in  price  owing  to  cost,  supply  and  demand. 

The  cost  of  production  of  silver,  iron,  steel,  alum¬ 
inium  and  farm  products  has  been  reduced.  The  value 
of  all  these  and  many  others  has  declined  because  of 
this.  Some  producers  of  silver  sell  their  product  at 
four  times  its  cost.  Would  W.  E.  R.  take  from  the 
Government  its  50  per  cent  profit  in  coining  and  give 
it  to  the  silver  miners  ?  That  is  all  the  silver  pro¬ 
ducers  and  their  mistaken  friends  are  asking  for. 
Silver  producers  ( i .  e.  advocates  of  free  coinage)  do 
not  want  to  put  100  cents  of  intrinsic  value  in  a  silver 
dollar.  They  want  the  50  per  cent  profit  now  made 
by  the  people.  That’s  all  there  is  in  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  free  coinage.  If  gold  should  be  demonetized 
by  Congress  to-morrow  it  would  not  depreciate  an 
iota,  because  of  the  demand  for  gold  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  If  all  nations  would  demonetize  it,  no  doubt 
it  would  depreciate  considerably  in  value,  and  it  would 
then  be  governed  by  the  laws  that  govern  all  other 
products  of  man’s  labor.  The  worship  of  gold  is  only 
one  of  many  superstitions  man  has  yet  to  outgrow. 

I  find  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  an  edi¬ 
torial  containing  the  following : 

Silver  has  been  cheapened  by  cheap  production,  growing  out  0f 
cheap  and  rapid  transformation,  the  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  the 
rocks  with  steam  drills,  the  bursting  of  ledges  with  dynamite,  the  In¬ 
creased  power  of  machinery,  skill  in  labor,  and  the  marvels  of  modern 
chemistry.  These  influences  also  apply  to  gold,  and  the  production  of 
the  most  precious  metal  Is  enlarged.  There  is  reason  to  believe  It 
will  be  very  much  augmented  within  a  few  years.  Meantime,  there  Is 
a  story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  by  the  ton  In  the  sands  around  a  group 
of  Islands  south  of  Terra  del  Kuego.  There  are  three  of  the  islands. 
On  two  of  them  gold  has  been  found.  An  expert  has  visited  them, 
and  writes: 

“  They  are  mountainous  and  covered  with  timber.  The  soil  is  al¬ 
ways  damp;  it  is  like  a  soaked  sponge  The  three  cover,  perhaps,  70 
square  miles.  There  are  lakes  on  these  islands.  There  are  safe  har¬ 
bors  and  creeks  all  around  taem,  and  they  have  a  beautiful  beach  of 
auriferous  sand.  To  these  islands  the  gold  seekers  flocked.  In  six 
months  they  extracted,  by  the  simple  method  of  washing  the  sand, 
no  less  than  two  tons  of  gold.” 

Suppose  gold  should  be  found  so  plentiful  that  it 
could  be  produced  for  one-fourth  or  one-tenth  of  its 
present  cost,  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  greatly  over¬ 
supply  the  demand  of  the  world  for  art  and  coinage 
purposes.  Its  value  would  decline  just  as  the  value 
of  silver  has  declined,  and  for  the  same  reason.  A 
gold  dollar  mig1  t  then  contain  only  25  or  10  cents’ 
worth  of  gold  ;  and  its  fiat  value  might  be  in  greater 
excess  over  its  intrinsic  value  than  is  now  the  case 
with  the  silver  dollar.  S;lver  advocates  should  not 
in  their  jealousy  anathematize  all  opponents  of  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  as  ‘‘gold  bugs,”  for  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  these  are  as  little  advocates  of 
gold  as  of  silver.  Their  wish  is  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  and  special  favors  to  none. 

Shelby  County,  Ohio.  EMORY,  p.  robinson. 


A  KANSAS  HEN  HOUSE. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  issue  of  The  Rural  a  request  for 
a  description  of  a  practical  chicken  house  and  setting 
room  combined.  At  Figs.  134,  135  and  136  are  pictures 
of  one  I  built  this  spring  and  which  I  find  very  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  12x14  feet  and  made  of  native  lumber 
with  a  shingle  roof  six  feet  high  at  the  eaves.  The 
posts  are  set  in  the  ground,  plates  2x6,  girts  the  same, 
cut  into  posts  two  inches,  so  that  the  boarding  would 
come  flush.  I  made  it  with  a  double  roof,  as  it  mikes 
a  stronger  building,  which  we  need  to  stand  our  heavy 
south  winds  ;  the  south  side  is  boarded  horizontally, 


the  two  bottom  boards  forming  a  swing  door,  which 
in  warm  weather,  can  be  left  up  all  the  time.  The 
setting  room  and  passage-way  are  each  four  feet  wide. 
I  nailed  a  board  on  the  bottom  of  the  partition 
between  the  passage-way  and  setting  room  just  high 
enough  from  the  ground  (as  there  is  no  floor)  so  that 
the  nest  boxes  will  slip  under  the  partition,  the  rest 
of  which  is  wire  netting. 

The  nest  boxes  are  12  inches  square,  opsn  at  the 
bottom  and  on  one  side  with  the  exception  of  a  four- 
inch  strip  nailed  across  the  lower  side.  They  stand 
with  the  open  side  facing  the  passage-way,  being  close 
together.  Of  course  no  hen  can  get  through  into  the 
setting  room.  When  I  wish  to  set  a  hen,  I  reverse  the 
box,  leaving  the  open  side  in  the  setting  room  and 
supplying  feed  and  water,  so  that  the  fowls  can  help 
themselves.  If  they  change  nests  when  they  come  off 
to  feed — as  they  sometimes  do — I  don’t  disturb  them. 
The  dropping  board  is  made  of  matched  lumber  ;  the 
roosts  are  slats  laid  across  two  2x4  pieces — the  slats 
are  let  into  these  one-half  an  inch  to  keep  them  in 
place,  but  not  fastened — about  six  inches  above  the 
highest,  or  front  side  of  the  dropping  board,  leaving 
room  to  clean  under  the  roosts  ;  all  the  drcppings  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  dropping  board  can  be  easily  swept  or 
pushed  down  with  a  light  scraper  and  all  pass 
directly  out  into  the  yard  through  swing  doors.  The 
space  under  the  dropping  board  can  be  utilized  for 
keeping  feed  or  extra  nests  for  laying  hens.  I  find 
the  open  shed  quite  useful ;  hens  can  stay  out  there 


A  Kansas  Hen  House.  Fro.  134. 


Ground  Plan  of  Kansas  Hen  House.  Fro.  136. 


in  cold  weather  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  sunshine 
without  being  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind. 
The  expense  of  such  a  house  here  in  Kansas  for 
material  is  about  $14  and  any  one  handy  with  tools 
can  build  it.  .ros.  m.  barney. 

NO  MORE  “  EMPTIES  ”  SENT  BACK. 

“free  hand”  talks  about  free  crates. 

Sample  Letters. 

The  fruit  growers  of  this  peninsula  are  opposlnK  Klft  crates  and  are 
determined  to  ship  only  to  those  who  are  not  leagued  to  force  them  to 
use  them  Will  The  It.  N.-Y.  inform  us  of  a  number  of  substantial 
commission  Arms  who  have  not  combined  In  this  way,  and  who  are 
favorable  to  return-crates?.  f  p  h. 

Rldgely,  Md. 

We  would  like  The  Rural  to  give  us  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  Merchants’  Union  of  New  York.  We 
want  to  know  all  of  the  commission  men  who  will  return  all  berry 
crates  and  separators,  less  cups,  as  heretofore.  c.  f.  s. 

Rldgely,  Md. 

Some  Schemes  of  Commission  Men. 

“  What  about  this  return  crate  business  ?  ”  I  asked 
one  of  the  old  commission  merchants  who  has  grown 
gray  in  the  business,  and  yet  hasn’t  retired  with  the 
competence  that  such  men  are  supposed  to  amass. 

“Return  crates  are  dead,  and^ot  even  Gabriel  with 
his  trumpet  can  ever  bring  them  to  life  again.  That 
business  is  settled ;  no  more  crates  will  be  returned 
from  this  city  to  growers.” 

“  What  about  the  organization  of  commission  men 
who  are  pledged  not  to  return  crates  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  of  any  such ;  it  isn’t  necessary.  I 
don’t  belong  to  any  league,  not  even  to  the  Mercantile 
Exchange,  because  I  purpose  to  do  my  own  business 
in  my  own  way,  without  being  bound  by  any  rules  or 
restrictions  they  might  make  and  of  which  I  didn’t 
approve.  I  have  been  solicited  many  times  to  sign 
this,  that  and  the  other  agreement  in  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  methods  of  doing  business,  and  have  always  re¬ 
fused.  Many  times  those  who  were  the  most  active  in 


circulating  these  papers  would  be  the  first  ones  to 
violate  the  agreements  contained  in  them.” 

“  What  is  their  object  in  doing  this  ?  ” 

“To  get  the  advantage  of  other  dealers  and  thus 
secure  shipments  to  themselves.” 

“  Do  you  recall  any  particular  examples  of  these 
practices?  ” 

“Yes;  a  number  of  years  ago  Mr. -  concocted 

the  schenoe  of  furnishing  free  baskets  to  such  growers 
as  would  ship  their  peaches  to  commission  men  fur¬ 
nishing  the  baskets.  .  I  was  solicited  to  sign  such  an 
agreement,  but  I  refused.” 

“  What  was  the  objection  to  doing  that  ?” 

“  In  the  first  place  the  dealer  who  makes  any  such 
offer  intends  to  reimburse  himself  in  some  way  for 
his  outlay,  with  interest.  He  will  rob  the  shipper  to 
the  extent  of  the  cost  of  the  baskets,  with  a  good  mar¬ 
gin  added.  The  scheme  of  furnishing  free  baskets 
caught  a  good  many  shippers,  but  they  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  it.  Again,  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  dealer 
many  times.  It  was  tried  a  good  many  years  ago 
with  berry  crates.  Quantities  of  them  were  sent  to 
growers  up  the  State  to  be  filled  and  returned.  Some 
of  them  came  back  all  right;  many  of  them  were  used 
to  ship  berries  to  other  markets  and  never  found  their 
way  bade.  There  were  few  of  the  crates  left  at  the 
close  of  the  season.” 

“  How  did  it  work  with  the  free  peach  baskets  of 
which  you  were  speaking  ?  ” 

“  It  worked  with  some.  The  projector  shipped  a 

car-load  of  baskets  to  Dr.  - ,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 

expecting  to  receive  his  shipment  of  peaches.  The 
Dr.,  who  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  extensive 
growers  of  peaches  on  the  Peninsula,  was  in  my  store 
after  the  season  was  over.  ‘  Did  you  ship  your 

peaches  to  Mr.  # - ?’  I  inquired.  ‘Some  of  them.’ 

‘  But  he  furnished  you  a  car  load  of  free  baskets  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  your  fruit,  didn’t  he?  ’  ‘  Yes;  but  I  knew 

he  would  rob  me  of  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
them,  so  I  shipped  him  some  peaches  until  I  calcu¬ 
lated  that  he  had  cheated  me  out  of  nearly  enough  to 
pay  for  his  baskets,  and  then  I  shipped  them  else¬ 
where.  You  had  a  lot  of  my  peaches  in  his  free  bas¬ 
kets.’  So  you  see  that  some  of  the  growers  are  on  to 
these  little  games.” 

Reasons  Why  Crates  Should  Be  Free. 

“  But  why  should  this  change  to  free  crates  be  made 
now  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  high  time  for  it.  It  has  been  agi¬ 
tated  for  years,  but  it  is  impossible  to  bring  about 
these  reforms  in  a  day.  Circumstances  have  been 
paving  the  way  for  the  change.” 

“  How  about  return  packages  for  other  goods  ?  ” 

“  They  have  all  been  done  away  with.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  every  barrel  containing  sweet  potatoes  or 
other  truck  from  the  South  had  to  be  returned,  or  35 
cents  forfeited  ;  when  every  barrel  or  crate  contain- 
ing  eggs  or  poultry  must  be  returned  or  paid  for.  The 
Old  Dominion  steamers  formerly  came  up  loaded  with 
truck,  and  went  back  loaded  with  barrels  and  boxes 
returned  to  the  shippers.  The  empty  barrels  made  so 
much  extra  freight  on  the  return  trip  to  Norfolk  that 
an  extra  steamer  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  all 
the  empties,  and  this  steamer  would  come  back  about 
empty.  But  these  things  have  all  been  changed  grad¬ 
ually,  until  return  packages  for  every  thing  but  berries 
have  been  done  away  with.” 

“  Has  there  been  any  great  objection  to  this 
change  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  by  some  growers  ;  but  they  must  come  to 
it  or  not  sell  their  fruit.” 

“What  are  the  most  potent  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  reform  ?  ” 

“  The  buyers  and  the  railroads.  When  this  season 
began  I  started  in  to  charge  buyers  25  cents  apiece 
deposit  on  crates.  Many  of  them  wouldn’t  buy  unless 
they  could  get  the  berries  enough  cheaper  to  offset 
this  charge,  while  others  refused  to  buy  at  any  price 
unless  the  crates  went  with  the  berries  absolutely 
free.  If  I  didn’t  sell  them  under  these  terms,  some 
other  dealer  would,  so  I  abandoned  the  idea,  and  now 
all  crates  from  here  go  with  the  berries.  Then  the 
railroads  and  express  companies  refuse  to  return 
empties  free,  so  that  the  return  becomes  an  expensive 
matter.” 

“  But  why  shouldn’t  this  reform  have  been  adopted 
years  ago  ?  ” 

“Because  crates  formerly  cost  more  than  they  do 
now,  and  it  would  have  been  a  heavy  tax  upon  the 
grower.  We  get  bushel  crates  from  the  South  now 
that  are  made  not  to  be  returned,  that  are  plenty 
strong  enough  to  be  reshipped  from  here  to  any  part 
of  the  country,  that  answer  the  purpose  well,  and  yet 
sell  for  not  much  over  20  cents  apiece.  When  you 
count  the  return  freight,  and  the  cost  of  handling, 
they  amount  to  more  than  the  expense  of  returning 
them  to  the  growers.  Then  the  berry  business  has  as¬ 
sumed  such  immense  proportions  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  handle  the  empties  in  the  rush  of  the  season.” 
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What  Is  To  Be  The  End  Of  It. 

“But  suppose  a  shipper  insists  on  having  his  crates 
returned?” 

“  Then  he  will  pay  for  having  it  done,  and  the  lower 
price  at  which  his  berries  must  be  sold,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  many  commission  men  will  not  receive, 
and  many  retailers  will  not  buy  at  any  price  fruit 
under  such  conditions,  will  render  it  extremely  un¬ 
profitable  for  him.” 

“  But  isn’t  there  considerable  opposition  among 
growers  to  this  state  of  affairs  ?” 

“  Among  some  of  them,  and  the  growers  having  tht 
oldest  and  dirtiest  lots  of  crates  and  baskets  make  the 
most  fuss  as  a  general  thing.  I  know  of  one  Jersey  mar 
who  claims  to  have  §5,000  worth  of  packages,  and  he 
must  have  them  returned,  but  to  my  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  the  style  of  basket  he  has,  has  not  been  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  last  20  years,  and  he  has  been  using 
them  all  this  time.  He  wants  me  to  sell  his  berries, 
but  I  told  him  that  he  wouldn’t  get  his  baskets  back 
if  I  did.” 

“  Are  there  any  other  products  of  any  account  that 
are  now  sent  to  this  market  in  returnable  packages?” 

“  No,  not  to  amount  to  anything.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  special  products,  and  those  which  are  sent  to 
particular  dealers  that  are  exceptions,  but  as  a  general 
rule  no  packages  are  returned.” 

“  How  about  the  peas  that  come  in  those  neat 
baskets  from  the  South?” 

“The  baskets  go  with  the  peas.  Now,  look  at  these. 
There  is  a  neat,  strong  basket  holding  about  a  bushel, 
with  a  wooden  cover.  The  Southern  grower  furnishes 
that,  pays  heavy  freight,  and  doesn’t  expect  to  get  it 
back.  A  man  from  Long  Island  will  stand  in  the 
street  and  dicker  for  a  half  hour  over  the  return  of  an 
old  dirty  bag  that  costs  him  not  over  five  cents.” 

The  sum  of  the  whole  business  is  that  new  methods 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  old,  necessitated  by  new 
conditions.  When  the  shipment  of  produce  was 
carried  on  a  small  scale  from  nearby  points,  and 
packages  were  comparatively  costly,  the  return  of  the 
empties  was  all  right.  But  now  when  shipments  are 
made  to  distant  points,  and  often  reshipped  once  or 
twice,  and  the  business  has  assumed  such  immense 
proportions  as  at  present,  a  change  is  imperative. 
The  strongest  competitors  of  our  Eastern  fruit  gro  wers 
are  the  Californians.  They  don’t  ask  for  their  pack¬ 
ages  back.  There  are  doubtless  commission  mer¬ 
chants  who '  will  agree  to  return  packages,  but  from 
my  present  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  condition 
of  the  trade,  I  wouldn’t  recommend  a  friend  of  mine 
to  ship  to  such.  The  change  has  come,  and  it  has 
come  to  stay.  The  wisest  thing  to  do  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  to  plan  accordingly.  F.  H.  v. 


LEFT  OVER. 

A  Sensible  Man’s  Sweet  Corn. — In  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  336  I  read  :  “  Why  does  a  sensible  man  draw  the 
‘  color  line’  at  Blaok  Mexican  sweet  corn  ?  It  is  the 
best  in  quality.  Does  a  man  taste  with  his  eyes?”  I 
claim  to  be  a  sensible  man,  but  I  draw  the  line  at 
Black  Mexican  sweet  corn — not  a  “color  line”  exactly, 
for  it  cooks  white  when  in  the  right  state,  but  1 
object  to  it  because  it  is  only  in  the  cooking  state 
about  one  or  two  days.  Too  green,  it  is  watery  ;  and 
too  iipe,  it  is  tough  and  black.  I  also  object  to  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  best  in  quality.  I  admit  that 
tastes  differ  and  1  also  admit  that  during  the  few 
hours  it  is  eatable  it  is  very  good,  but  to  my  taste  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  Evergreen,  and  it  is  not  good 
one-fourth  as  long  a  time,  and  it  will  not  yield  half  as 
much  ;  so  I  draw  a  line  at  Black  Mexican.  W.  L. 

Ridgeland,  N.  Y. 

Alfalfa  “At  Home.” — I  was  much  interested  in 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wing’s  experience  with  Alfalfa,  or  Lucern 
in  Ohio,  but  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  points,  per¬ 
haps  three,  about  which  he  is  mistaken.  Alfalfa  is  at 
home  in  the  arid  regions  of  Colorado  and  no  amount 
of  cold  or  freezing  will  kill  it  if  the  ground  does  not 
heave.  We  always  sow  it  in  the  spring,  usually  with 
wheat  or  oats,  and  I  have  myself  had  a  fine  stand 
without  even  harrowing  when  a  storm  prevented.  I 
have  also  seen  it  sown  on  stubble  ground,  on  the 
snow  in  early  spring  with  the  Cahoon  seeder  and  it 
gave  a  fine  stand.  It  is  being  extensively  used  in 
Colorado  to  improve  our  lands.  Last  year  I  plowed  50 
acres  that  had  been  seeded  only  one  year  and  cut 
twice  ;  the  result  was  nearly  30  bushels  of  wheat  on 
land  that  had  previously  borne  only  about  10  bushels. 
We  think  it  a  very  profitable  crop  in  rotation.  It  is 
true,  that  there  is  danger  in  pasturing  it  by  ruminants, 
but  many  of  our  farmers  are  pasturing  it  from  the 
time  when  it  begins  to  blossom  in  June  until  the 
frost  nips  it  in  October.  It  is  especially  dangerous  in 
early  spring,  though  no  man  need  lose  his  cattle  if  he 
looks  after  them  faithfully  Our  soil  is  both  gravel 
and  clay  loam  and  Alfalfa  does  well  on  either  if  it  is 
not  wet.  I  do  not  see  why  it  will  not  grow  East 


where  the  soil  is  dry  and  is  not  heaved  by  frost. 
Wherever  it  will,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  need  of 
any  other  member  of  the  clover  family,  as  this  easily 
surpasses  all  others.  c.  o.  upton. 

Weld  County,  Colo. 

A  Place  for  Everything. — In  selecting  places  for 
trees,  it  is  wise  to  consider  special  points  of  environ¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  a  cherry  tree  near  the  house  is 
not  apt  to  be  molested  by  robins.  Pear  trees  bearing 
very  large  and  heavy  fruits  should  have  the  spots  most 
sheltered  from  rough  winds ;  so  should  those  whose 
burden  of  fruit  must  be  carried  several  months  in  the 
autumn ;  the  hardest  winds  blow  after  Bartletts, 
Clapp’s  Favorites  and  the  smaller  early  varieties  have 
been  gathered.  For  the  same  reason  plant  the  King 
and  Pound  Sweet  Apples  in  the  middle  of  the  orchard 
or  in  the  shelter  of  buildings.  Keep  elms  far  from 
the  garden,  for  they  are  the  prince  robbers  among 
trees.  Let  them  find  their  living  in  the  public  high¬ 
ways.  Put  the  most  attractive  fruits — the  reddest 
and  yellowest  peaches — in  the  least  conspicuous 
places ;  dull-colored  fruits  seldom  allure  passersby. 
But  for  artistic  effect,  let  a  few  brilliantly  colored 
fruits  hang  in  front  of  a  clump  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
So  also,  in  placing  the  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the 
house,  select  nearby  spots  for  the  articles  that  will 
be  most  frequently  in  demand.  Parsnips  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  sought  but  once  or  twice  in  the  year  ;  they 
can  take  a  distant  bed  ;  but  the  beets,  onions,  lettuce, 
beans  and  early  cabbage  will  be  wanted  every  day 
through  many  months,  and  should  be  at  a  handy  dis¬ 
tance.  Most  of  these  suggestions  should,  however,  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  soil  characteristics 
and  other  points  of  adaptability.  Asparagus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  must  have  a  light,  rich  soil,  if  one  has  to  go  a 
half  mile  for  it.  J.  t.  r. 


[Every  query  must  be  aooomp&nled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.1 

TO  FIGHT  THE  CURCULIO. 

TO  MAKE  A  WHOLESALE  JAB. 

What  devices  are  In  use  among  plum  growers  for  jarring  trees  to 
catch  the  curculio?  Are  there  any  machines  for  doing  the  work  on  a 
large  scale?  If  so,  how  are  they  operated  ?  What  hand  device  Is 
least  liable  to  injure  the  trees?  How  often  should  jarring  be  done  ? 
Are  there  any  cases  where  black  knot  has  been  treated  by  cutting  off 
the  diseased  part  and  treating  with  tincture  of  Iodine? 

In  collecting  curculios  from  large  orchards,  some 
large  growers  use  a  device  like  a  large  inverted 
umbrella  fastened  on  a  wheelbarrow.  An  opening  is 
left  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to 
stand  in  about  the  center  of  the  device,  when  it  is 
jarred.  A  spike  is  driven  into  the  body  of  the  tree 
and  three  or  four  blows  from  a  mallet  jar  the  pests 
down,  when  the  wheelbarrow  is  run  quickly  along  a 
row  of  trees,  at  the  end  of  which  the  curculios  are 
gathered  up  and  destroyed.  For  a  few  trees  two  men 
spread  a  large  sheet  under  the  tree,  then  jar,  and 
turn  the  curculios  into  a  pail  of  water  with  kerosene 
in  it.  Jarring  should  be  done  daily  for  nearly  two 
weeks  to  save  the  fruit.  I  have  sprayed  with  Paris- 
green  with  decided  results,  and  this  is  less  expensive 
than  jarring.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  black- 
knot  has  been  treated  with  iodine.  That  being  a 
fungous  trouble,  no  outward  application  yet  known 
will  stop  or  prevent  it,  though  careful  experiments 
will  be  tried  the  coming  season,  to  test  different  fun¬ 
gicides  in  the  line  of  prevention.  geo.  t.  powell. 

Some  use  a  sheet  tacked  to  a  frame  and  carry  it 
from  tree  to  tree  ;  others  make  it  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  umbrella,  though  not  quite  so  much  turned 
up,  and  attached  to  a  contrivance  like  a  wheelbarrow. 
In  either  case  there  must  be  a  slot  from  one  side  of 
the  frame  to  the  center  to  admit  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
In  the  latter  device  a  sack  should  be  suspended  from 
the  center  of  the  catcher  into  which  the  curculios 
roll ;  in  the  former  tl*ey  are  usually  picked  off  by 
hand.  Where  the  trees  are  few,  some  grow  them  in 
the  chicken  yard,  feeding  the  chickens  under  them 
and  jarring  them  every  morning  for  about  two  weeks. 
Where  the  ground  is  free  from  stones  and  rolled 
smooth  a  man  can  bug  a  large  number  of  trees. 
While  the  trees  are  small  a  plug  of  half  inch  iron  may 
be  inserted  in  the  trunk  of  each  to  strike  against. 
But  after  the  tree  gets  too  large  for  this,  the  hammer 
must  be  well  padded  and  each  of  the  larger  limbs  be 
struck  separately,  being  careful  to  strike  squarely 
against  the  branch.  Jar  two  mornings  in  succession, 
and  if  there  are  many  bugs  the  second  morning  con¬ 
tinue  every  morning  until  only  a  few  are  caught 
under  a  tree.  Then  jarring  every  second  or  third 
morning  will  do.  This  must  be  continued  for  two 


weeks  or  more.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
curculio  may  come  from  neighboring  orchards  of 
plum,  peach  or  cherry,  thus  prolonging  the  supply.  I 
have  never  tried  iodine,  but  have  been  successful  in 
some  cases,  and  in  others  not,  by  the  use  of  kerosene, 
depending,  I  think,  on  the  age  of  the  knot. 

Michigan.  .  w.  F.  bird. 

The  curculio  is  combatted  in  two  principal  ways, 
namely,  by  spraying  and  jarring.  The  devices  used 
for  jarring  in  this  vicinity  consist  of  two-wheeled 
carts  which  support  light  frames  over  which  cheap 
muslin  is  stretched  so  that  the  frames  have  an  appear¬ 
ance  similar  to  inverted  umbrellas.  The  trees  are 
headed  in  very  closely,  and  one  of  these  frames  has  as 
great  a  spread  as  the  heads  of  most  of  the  trees.  A 
slit  in  one  side  allows  the  center  of  the  frame  to  come 
next  the  body  of  the  tree.  A  tin  box  underneath 
catches  the  bugs  as  they  are  swept  with  little  brooms 
downward  to  an  opening  in  the  center  of  the  cloth. 
Padded  crutches  or  mallets  (padded)  are  used  for  jar¬ 
ring  the  trees.  The  frequency  of  jarring  depends  on 
the  prevalence  of  the  insects.  No  rule  can  be  given 
for  this  work.  The  spraying  is  advocated  by  Prof. 
Bailey,  lime  being  mixed  with  the  Paris-green  to  neu¬ 
tralize  its  caustic  effect  on  the  foliage,  and  jarring  is 
also  recommended  as  a  measure  of  success  with  spray¬ 
ing.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  not  depend  on  spraying 
alone,  for  sometimes  the  insects  come  in  droves  from 
outside  the  orchard,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
jury  before  the  spraying  has  any  effect  on  them.  The 
Geneva  growers  do  not  practice  spraying  at  all.  We 
have  used  tincture  of  iodine  to  some  extent  in  treat¬ 
ing  wounds  made  by  removing  black  knot  from  the 
side  of  limbs  which  we  do  not  like  to  sacrifice  by 
pruning  out  entirely.  Other  mixtures  have  also  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  Of  course,  this  method  is  only 
adopted  occasionally,  for  it  is  best  to  trim  out  the 
knot,  cutting  from  four  to  six  inches  or  more  below  the 
diseased  part.  peter  collier. 

New  York  State  Experiment  Station. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  growers  of  plums  in  this 
locality  who  take  the  trouble  to  molest  the  curculios 
to  any  great  extent ;  but  when  they  do,  they  use  a 
heavy  mallet  for  jarring,  and  spread  a  sheet  on  the 
ground  to  catch  the  little  pests.  I  prefer  a  large 
square  of  cotton  cloth  fastened  on  two  sides  to  light 
poles,  with  an  opening  cut  from  one  end  to  the  mid¬ 
dle.  This  can  be  quickly  placed  under  and  around 
the  trees,  and  for  jarring  I  use  a  long-handled  mallet 
weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  faced  with  old  rubber- 
boot  heels.  The  rubber  keeps  the  mallet  from  cut¬ 
ting  the  bark.  This  outfit  costs  but  a  trifle  and 
answers  every  purpose.  After  jarring  each  tree  the 
curculios  can  be  quickly  collected  and  disposed  of. 
The  time  of  jarring  can  be  ascertained  by  keeping 
close  watch  of  the  fruit,  and  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  little  crescent-shaped  cuts  or  marks,  the  trees 
should  be  jarred  once  a  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Some  varieties  of  plums  need  more  looking  after  than 
others ;  those  that  get  hard  and  downy  sooner  than 
others  require  less  attention.  With  some  heavily 
bearing  varieties  I  think  the  curculios  could  be  looked 
upon  as  necessary  evils,  as  they  save  the  grower  the 
trouble  of  thinning  his  fruit  by  hand.  Black  knot 
receives  but  very  little  attention  in  this  section  and 
is  fast  getting  the  upper  hand  of  those  who  would 
like  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  if  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  course,  plum-growing  will  soon  be  an  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  past.  I  have  tried  cutting  back  when 
the  knot  has  started  too  thick  ;  by  so  doing  we  lose 
quite  a  large  bearing  surface.  I  prefer  to  use  the 
iodine,  for  that  is  a  sure  cure.  I  have  never  seen  a 
knot  start  after  a  second  application.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence,  when  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  trees  are  not  set  too  thickly,  so  as  not  to 
cause  too  much  shade,  black  knot  does  not  thrive  well. 

Chittenden  County,  Yt.  w.  h.  h. 

The  Whole  Story  of  the  Plum  Curculio. 

Fighting  the  pium  curculio  with  the  spray  pump 
and  London-purple  or  Paris-green  is  not  giving  the 
satisfaction  attained  by  the  use  of  this  remedy  against 
the  codling  moth.  I  attended  farmers’  institutes, 
the  past  winter  in  the  region  of  Oceana  County — our 
most  noted  plum  region.  I  find  that  the  general  ver¬ 
dict  is  that  the  arsenites  will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
jarring  method.  True,  the  beetles  do  eat  the  fruit 
and  foliage  and  are  poisoned,  but  not  till  many 
eggs  have  been  laid  in  the  fruit.  This  must  be  the 
case  as  I  proved  two  years  ago.  We  first  jarred  the 
trees  to  surely  remove  all  curculios,  and  then  picked 
off  all  stung  plums.  We  then  sprayed  half  the  trees 
thoroughly  with  London-purple,  covered  all  entirely 
with  a  cloth  bag,  within  which  we  liberated  an  equal 
number  of  curculios.  In  a  week  we  examined,  and 
found  many  dead  curculios  in  the  bags  about  the 
sprayed  trees,  and  no  dead  ones  in  the  others.  We 
also  found  many  stung  plums  in  all  the  trees,  though 
fewer  in  the  trees  that  had  bean  sprayed.  That  we 
found  live  curculios  under  the  cloth  covers  of  sprayed 
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trees,  and  many  stung  plums,  shows  conclusively  that 
this  remedy  is  not  all  that  can  be  desired.  If  we  had 
a  great  crop  of  plums,  and  the  curculios  were  not  very 
abundant,  I  dare  say  the  remedy  might  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  few  plums, 
and  many  curculios,  this  remedy  would  utterly  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  or  save  our  crop.  Thus  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  verdict  of  the  practical  plum  grow¬ 
ers:  that  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on  the  arsenites  in  this 
combat. 

The  Jarring  Method. — The  older  method  is  entirely 
effective,  is  not  expensive  and  will  prove  a  success  in 
all  cases  and  under  all  conditions.  The  jarring  should 
commence  as  soon  as  the  little  withered  calyx  that 
has  crowned  the  fruit  falls  off  ;  or  just  as  soon  as  we 
see  the  little  crescent-shaped  cut  which  snows  that 
the  insects  have  commenced  work.  This  occurs  here 
the  last  of  May.  It  is  not  usually  necessary  to  jar 
every  day  ;  frequently  we  can  omit  one,  and  often 
two  or  three  days.  If  we  get  even  half  a  dozen  of  the 
weevils  from  any  tree,  we  should  jar  this  tree  again 
the  next  day.  The  period  for  jarring  usually  lasts 
a  little  over  a  month,  or  runs  into  July.  The  time  to 
jar  is  either  very  early  or  late  in  the  day.  As  the  dew 
is  unpleasant,  I  have  always  jarred  in  the  early  even¬ 
ing,  waiting,  as  late  as  I  could,  still  having  daylight. 
If  we  have  but  a  few  trees,  our  sheet,  which  should 
be  9  to  15  feet  square,  the  size  depending  on  that  of 
our  trees,  may  be  slit  from  the  middle  of  one  side  to 
the  center  and  tacked  or  sewed  to  three  light  pine 
strips,  one  of  which  is  as  long  as  one  side  of  the  sheet 
and  the  other  two  each  half  as  long.  The  short 
pieces  are  fastened  to  the  slit  side,  one  each  side  of 
the  slit,  and  the  long  piece  is  fastened  to  the  i  ide 
opposite.  These  pieces  make  it  easy  to  carry  the 
sheet  from  tree  to  tree  and  to  place  it  under  each. 
The  slit  makes  it  possible  to  put  the  center  of  the 
sheet  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  really  takes 
three  to  handle  this  rapidly.  I  have  sometimes  used 
a  light  frame  to  hold  the  sheet,  and  then  one  man 
could  handle  it  more  quickly  and  easily.  In  case  we 
have  a  large  number  of  trees,  the  sheet  should  be 
mounted  on  a  frame  carried  by  one  or  two  wheels, 
and  should  be  concave  above  like  an  inverted  umbrella. 
It  is  slit  on  one  side  so  that  its  center  may  be  brought 
immediately  under  the  center  of  the  tree.  Tt  is  so  cool 
in  the  early  morning  or  late  evening  that  one  can  jar 
a  number  of  trees  before  stopping  to  collect  and  kill 
the  insects.  Sometimes  a  pocket  is  fastened  under 
the  center  of  the  sheet,  and,  by  flopping  the  frames 
that  hold  it,  the  weevils  may  be  shaken  into  this 
pocket  and  trapped  till  we  have  jarred  all  the  trees, 
when  they  may  be  collected  and  killed.  This  wheel¬ 
barrow  or  cart  arrangement  has  been  much  used  on 
our  west  Michigan  Lake  Shore.  After  the  sheet  is 
once  in  place,  a  quick,  sharp  blow  on  the  trunk  of  a 
small  tree,  or  on  each  limb  of  larger  ones,  dislodges 
the  beetles,  and  they  fall  into  the  sheet.  Caution  is 
necessary  that  in  striking  the  trees  we  do  not  injure 
them.  I  have  padded  a  mallet  by  use  of  carpeting, 
and  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  With  it  I  could 
jar  down  all  the  insects  into  the  sheets  without  wound¬ 
ing  the  bark  at  all.  I  have  seen  the  rubber  rolls  of  a 
clothes  wringer  recommended  for  use  in  making  a  mal¬ 
let.  A  hard-  wood  rake  handle  is  cut  smaller  at  one 
end  so  as  to  form  a  shoulder  and  pressed  tightly  into 
the  rubber  ;  as  the  wood  does  not  reach  quite  through, 
we  can  strike  the  limb  with  the  end  or  sides  of  the 
rubber.  It  is  said  to  work  well.  It  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  to  saw  off  limbs  or  drive  in  spikes  which  may 
be  struck  with  an  iron  hammer.  I  have  kept  five 
trees  free  of  nsects  in  my  little  orchard,  with  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  15  minutes  per  day  for  20  days.  The  large 
plum  growers  tell  me  that  it  costs  from  three  to  seven 
cents  per  tree  to  do  effective  work.  Surely  this  is  no 
serious  expense.  A.  j.  cook. 


OATS  OR  WHEAT  FOR  HENS. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Which  Is  the  cheaper  food  for  hens  for  eggs — good  oats  at  50 
cents  per  32  pounds,  or  good  wheat  at  $2  per  100  pounds?  2.  Would  a 
smaller  kernel,  even  If  It  Is  shriveled,  of  red  wheat  be  just  as  good 
feed  for  hens  for  eggs,  as  a  plump  white  kernel  containing  (sup¬ 
posedly)  a  greater  proportion  of  starch  ? 

1.  At  this  season  the  oats  are  the  cheaper,  as  they 
are  a  little  less  carbonaceous  and  contain  a  more  equal 
supply  of  egg  food.  2.  The  grain  containing  the  least 
proportion  of  starch  should  be  preferred.  At  this  sea¬ 
son  poultry  demand  less  fat  and  starch,  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

1.  Wheat  at  $2  per  100  pounds  would  be  much  cheaper 
than  oats  at  50  cents  per  bushel ;  besides,  I  do  not 
consider  oats  fit  food  for  hens ;  they  have  no  teeth 
with  which  they  can  grind  up  their  feed,  and  the 
woody  shucks  that  cover  the  oats  are  too  hard  for 
them  to  grind  up  in  their  gizzards,  and,  if  fed  to  them 
regularly,  will  cause  them  to  get  crop-bound.  2.  A 
small  and  shriveled  kernel  of  wheat  is  not  fit  to  feed 
unless  it  is  ground.  Grain  that  is  only  partly  ma¬ 
tured  is  not  a  cheap  feed  at  any  price,  but,  if  the  ker¬ 


nels  are  plump  and  well-matured,  their  size  would 
make  no  difference.  J.  h.  seedy. 

1.  While  I  would  prefer  to  feed  both  the  oats  and 
wheat,  even  at  the  prices  named,  which  are  somewhat 
above  the  present  market  rates;  were  I  to  have  but 
one,  I  would  take  the  wheat,  and  believe  I  would  get 
better  returns  for  the  money  invested.  Wheat  is 
altogether  too  low  in  this  country  ;  it  is  worth  more 
money  when  manufactured  into  eggs.  2.  I  have  fed 
both  red  and  white  wheat,  and  failed  to  notice  any 
difference  in  the  result.  I  prefer  plump,  sound  grains 
to  those  shrunken  or  sprouted,  at  the  same  price  per 
pound.  I  have  no  objection  to  feeding  shrunken  and 
slightly  sprouted  wheat,  provided  it  is  sweet  (not 
musty),  but  am  hardly  ever  able  to  buy  it  for  what  it 
is  worth  compared  with  the  market  price  of  sound 
milling  wheat.  At  present  I  am  feeding  wheat  for 
which  I  paid  a  little  above  the  market  price  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  extra  quality.  c.  h.  wtckoff. 

1.  I  cannot  answer  from  actual  experiment,  as  I 
never  insulted  my  hens  by  confining  them  to  one  kind 
of  grain.  At  the  prices  named,  I  should  divide  my 
money  half  and  half  and  invest  in  the  two  grains.  If 
I  were  to  be  confined  to  either  grain,  I  think  I’d  prefer 
the  wheat.  2.  Give  me  (and  also  my  hens)  the  plump 
and  fully  developed  kernels.  Nature  has  done  its  best 
in  producing  the  plump  kernels.  The  best  is  none  too 
good  for  a  hen.  In  buying  oats  for  my  hens  I  always 
try  to  get  the  best,  or  what  are  called  clipped  oats  in 
our  market.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  clipped  oats 
Nature  has  done  its  best,  and  some  Yankee  has  in¬ 
vented  a  machine  to  improve  Nature’s  work.  The 
machine  seems  to  sort  out  the  large,  plump  kernels 
and  clip  off  the  sharp  ends,  leaving  only  the  best  parts 
of  the  kernels.  They  make  splendid  feed  for  hens. 
New  York.  o.  w.  marks. 

Grow  Feathers  to  Their  Death. 

L.  P.,  Glendale ,  Mass. — What  ails  my  chickens  wheD 
their  wings  grow  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  body  ?  I 
have  several  every  year — about  one  to  a  brood — in 
which  this  occurs,  and  they  nearly  always  die.  I  have 
been  advised  to  clip  their  wings,  and  have  done  so, 
but  I  can’t  see  that  it  does  any  good,  for  they  die  just 
the  same,  and  I  see  no  reason. 

Ans. — Chicks  of  certain  breeds  (or  their  crosses), 
such  as  Games,  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Dorkings,  etc., 
feather  very  rapidly,  while  those  of  the  Cochin  and 
Brahma  breeds  develop  feathers  slowly.  As  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feathers  is  a  drain  on  the  system,  some 
chicks  succumb,  especially  if  exposed  to  the  least 
dampness.  The  remedy  is  to  keep  them  dry,  feed  four 
times  a  day,  and  give  a  proportion  of  lean  meat  and 
ground  bone  in  the  food.  If  the  weather  is  not  damp, 
a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur,  once  a  day,  to  50  chicks,  will 
prove  beneficial.  p.  n.  Jacobs. 

Diarrhea  In  Lambs. 

D.  B.,  Fort  Howard,  Wls. — What  ailed  the  lambsi? 
They  were  dropped  in  March  and  April  and  continued 
good  and  strong  for  24  hours  after  birth,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  diarrhea,  and  died  within  a  few  hours. 
The  trouble  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  ewes’ 
milk,  for  in  the  case  of  twins,  very  often  one  would 
die,  while  the  other  would  not  be  in  the  least  affected. 
They  were  comfortably  housed,  fed  on  unthrashed  oats 
and  peas,  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  and  wheat  bran. 

Ans. — Your  description  gives  us  no  definite  clue  as 
to  the  cause,  except  that  judging  from  the  age  of  the 
lambs  it  probably  lies  in  the  management,  feeding  or 
condition  of  the  ewes.  In  that  case  it  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  only  by  ascertaining  and  knowing  the  cause. 
Medical  treatment  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail. 

This  Horse  Needs  Pasture  and  a  Vet. 

D.  D.  C.,  Westfield,  N.  J. — Lately  I  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  horse  that  had  been  overheated  last  summer. 
The  owner  turned  him  out  to  grass  through  the  late 
summer  and  fall.  With  the  exception  of  the  loss  of 
the  hair  on  his  neck  and  head,  he  seemed  all  right 
again.  Last  winter  he  stood  constantly  in  a  stall. 
The  man  who  had  charge  of  him  neglected  him  so  that 
he  became  poor,  his  penis  came  out  and  hangs  down 
six  or  ten  inches,  as  in  case  of  a  young  colt.  This  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  want  of  exercise  and  poor 
feeding.  About  four  inches  from  the  end  a  ring  has 
formed,  making  the  penis  at  that  point  double  the 
natural  size.  What  can  I  do  to  cause  the  hair  to  grow, 
and  bow  shall  I  remove  that  swelling  and  give  him 
strength  to  hold  his  penis  in  place  ? 

Ans. — Place  the  horse  in  a  pasture  (stable  at  night 
until  it  becomes  warmer),  but  continue  a  moderate  ra¬ 
tion  of  oats  and  bran  to  improve  his  general  condition. 
Thorough  daily  grooming,  using  a  soft  brush  or  coarse 
cloth  on  the  denuded  skin,  will  improve  bis  coat.  A 
mild  stimulant  might  also  be  applied  to  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  as  diluted  spirit,  arnica  or  soap  liniment, 
well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand.  A  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  required  on  the  penis.  I  would 
advise  taking  the  horse  to  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  for  a  personal  examination.  f.  l.  kilborne. 


Fertilizer  Mixture  for  Strawberries. 

G.  F.  C.,  Candia,  N.  H. — 1.  Would  1,500  pounds  of  the 
following  mixture  be  good  for  strawberries  and  small 
fruits  generally  :  400  pounds  of  dissolved  bone,  600  of 
dissolved  bone-black,  320  of  muriate  of  potash,  200  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  ?  What 
would  be  an  approximate  analysis  of  the  mixture,  and 
what  would  the  ingredients  cost  unmixed  ?  2.  Can  a 

hand  wheel  hoe  be  used  to  advantage  in  cultivating 
strawberries  where  rows  are  near  together  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  an  economical  fertilizer  for  small 
fruits.  We  would  suggest  the  following  instead: 

Pounds. 


Dissolved  bone-black .  200 

Uaw-bone  flour .  000 

Muriate  of  potash .  300 

Nitrate  of  soda  .  100 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  100 


1.  The  bone-black  would  contain  probably  40  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid ;  the  raw-bone  flour  120  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  18  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  slowly 
soluble  state ;  the  muriate  would  contain  about  150 
pounds  of  potash  ;  the  nitrate  of  soda  15-  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  about  20 
pounds.  This  would  give  about  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
12  per  cent  of  phosphate,  and  about  11  per  cent  of 
potash.  The  retail  price  of  muriate  of  potash  is  about 
4%  cents  a  pound  ;  soluble  phosphate  is  worth  about 
6%  cents  per  pound  ;  nitrogen  is  worth  about  15  cents 
a  pound.  2.  Oh,  yes. 

Strawberries,  Tobacco  and  Rye. 

A.  G.  W.,  Reidenbach's  Store  P.  0-,  Pennsylvania. — Is 
it  practical  and  profitable  to  raise  strawberries  and 
tobacco  in  rotation,  say  to  plant  strawberries  about 
May  5  and  the  following  year,  after  the  strawberries 
are  gathered,  devote  the  land  to  tobacco,  which  can  be 
set  out  here  any  time  before  July  1.  Then  after  the 
tobacco  has  been  housed — about  September  10 — sow 
rye  on  the  land,  to  be  plowed  under  May  5,  or  when  it 
is  heading  ;  and  again  plant  strawberries,  using  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  only  ?  My  soil  is  calcareous  with  a 
yellow  clay  subspil.  Is  rye  of  any  benefit  for  straw¬ 
berries  if  used  in  such  a  way  ? 

Ans. — This  plan  would  be  intensive  farming,  and  is 
practical  and  possibly  profitable  by  using  proper  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  greatest 
drawback  would  be  to  get  the  ground  with  rye  plowed 
under  in  good  condition  for  planting  strawberries,  and 
again  to  get  the  strawberry  patch  well  prepared  for 
tobacco.  If  the  weather  is  too  wet  or  too  dry  at  these 
periods,  it  may  prevent  one  from  getting  the  ground 
in  condition  for  planting  in  the  short  time  within 
which  it  should  be  done.  It  is  doubtful  whether  rye 
would  be  of  any  special  benefit  to  the  strawberries 
except  to  add  humus  to  the  soil  to  make  it  more  friable 
for  future  cropping.  H.  m.  eng  be. 

Shavings  for  Bedding. 

J.  L.  P.,  Glendale ,  Mass. — Some  of  the  older  farmers 
say  that  to  use  many  shavings  for  bedding  will  spoil 
the  manure,  but  they  give  no  reason  for  their  belief. 

I  am  using  them  and  would  like  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice 
in  the  matter. 

Ans. — We  suppose  you  refer  to  the  fine  shavings 
from  planing  mills.  We  have  found  them  in  use  on 
many  stock  farms  and  have  never  heard  of  any  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  manure.  The  R  N.-Y.  has  not  used 
them.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  those  who  have  done 
so  tell  us  what  they  think  about  the  matter. 

To  Make  Cacti  Bloom. 

G.  T.  D.,  Collinsville,  Conn. — On  page  291  of  The 
Rural  Mrs.  J.  A.  M.  recommends  lime  for  cacti  ; 
would  this  treatment  be  advisable  for  plants  one 
wishes  to  live  ?  My  plants  look  healthy  and  grow,  but 
fail  to  bloom.  What  treatment  would  cause  them  to 
reward  me  with  blossoms  ? 

Ans. — We  fancy  your  cacti  would  bloom  if  they 
were  placed  in  poorer  soil  and  not  watered  so  often. 
We  do  not  know  that  lime  would  have  any  effect  in 
precipitating  blossoming. 

Waated!  A  Good  Coffee  Substitute. 

O.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me. — Among  the  readers  of  The 
Riral  is  any  good  substitute  for  coffee  known.  I 
drank  the  genuine  article  for  many  years,  and  my 
breakfast,  was  incomplete  without  it.  Then  after  a 
hard  fight  I  had  to  give  it  up.  I  want  to  find  some 
drink  with  an  agreeable  bitter  taste,  and  have  tried 
chicory  and  the  so-called  hygienic  coffees,  but  they 
do  not  fill  the  bill. 

Ans. — We  have  used  roasted  rye  and  also  dried  and 
ground  carrots,  but  can’t  say  that  we  “  hanker  after 
them.”  The  Soja  bean  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a 
coffee  substitute.  Who  among  our  readers  can  add 
to  the  list  ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Killing  Caterpillars — J.  G.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
To  kill  these  pests  on  poplars,  spray  them  with  helle¬ 
bore  water,  or  buhach  water,  or  Paris-green  water. 
Use  two  tablespoonfuls  of  either  hellebore  or  buhach 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  Paris-green  to  two  gallons  of 
water. 


made  a  million  different  crosses  of  ber¬ 
ries — the  different  species  and  varieties 
of  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  and  the 
claim  is  made  that  he  has  made  more  and 
greater  improvements  in  them  during 
“  the  last  14  years  than  have  otherwise 
been  made  during  all  the  past  18  cen¬ 
turies.”  The  control  of  several  of  these 
crosses  between  the  raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  is  offered  for  from  $200  to  $800  each. 

Add  to  the  above  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  seedling  roses,  half  a  million 
hybrid  lilies,  six  hundred  thousand  hy¬ 
brid  and  crossbred  berry  plants,  which 
Mr.  Burbank  has  raised,  and  the  reader 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  which  one  man  is  conducting. 

The  very  same  conditions  which  injure 
certain  so-called  hardy  plants  may  not, 
in  exceptional  seasons,  injure  olher 
plants  which  are  usually  less  hardy.  For 
instance,  the  Japan  Umbrella  pine  (Seia- 
dopitys  verticillata)  has  been  growirg 
in  the  Rural  Grounds  for  a  dozen  years 
at  any  rate.  Until  the  past  season  it  wss 
never  injured  by  the  winters.  This  dis 
tinct  and  beautiful  conifer  is,  -we  are 
told,  hardy  in  Boston  and  probably  fur¬ 
ther  north.  Nevertheless  our  specimen 
has  been  so  harmed  by  the  past  winter 
that  it  can  never  recover  a  good  shape, 
and  may  die.  Near  it  are  Nordmann’s 
fir,  Golden  retinisporas,  a  Pendulous 
Norway  spruce,  a  Pendulous  bilver  fir 
and  many  different  forms  of  Arbor-vita;, 
all  of  which  have  been  regarded  as  less 
hardy  than  the  Umbrella  pine,  that  were 
not  at  all  harmed. 

In  other  years,  too,  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has- fallen  to  20  degrees  below  zero, 
as  it  did  the  past  season,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  grapes  were  severely 
cut  back.  This  spring  we  find  that  they 
have  sustained  no  material  injury. 

What  surprises  us  most  is  that  the 
Japan  Dwarf  maple,  known  familiarly 
as  the  Cut-leaved  Purple  Japan  maple, 
and  botanically  as  Acer  polymorpbum 
dissectum  atropurpureum,  has  never  be¬ 
fore  since  it  was  planted — about  15  years 
ago — wholly  escaped  injury.  This  spring 
even  the  terminal  buds  are  alive.  Near 
it  grows  the  beautiful  Golden-leaved  oak, 
Quercus  robur  concordia.  This  during 
its  l:fe  of  18  years,  as  we  remember,  has 
never  been  killed  back  during  the  severest 
winter.  We  find  that  the  entire  top  is 
dead,  as  well  as  many  of  the  lower 
branches. 

Wk  were  a  little  hasty  in  saying  that 
the  blackberries  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
were  injured  the  past  winter  less  than 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


will  it  take  for  a  $50  share  to 
be  worth  $500  ? 

We  guess  three  years;  and 
this  is  how  we  reason. 

We  shall  have  land  to  sell 
for  100  times  its  cost  as  soon 
as  water  is  on  it.  That  runs 
free,  except  the  canal  has  got 
to  be  paid  for  and  managed. 
The  water  sells  by  the  acre, 
just  like  land  ;  and  brings, 
besides,  an  annual  revenue. 

These  items  amount -to  too 
much  to  talk  about.  They  are 
in  the  future,  however,  now. 
If  that  future  is  present  in  2  or 
3  years,  $500  a  share  is  cheap. 
When  the  shares  pay  $50  a 
year,  they  are  worth  perhaps 
$1,000.  We  guess  ten  years 
for  that. 

Let  us  send  you  prospectus. 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER  IRRIGATION  CO., 
66  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  different  col¬ 
ored  and  shaped  flowers  blooming  on 
the  same  bush  or  tree,  though  few  seem 
to  regard  such  beauty  as  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  grafting  or  buddiDg  different  va¬ 
rieties  upon  a  common  stock.  But  Rural- 
isms  is  not  among  them.  One  of  the 
prettiest  shrubs  in  the  Rural  Grounds  is 
to-day  (May  10)  a  Japanese  quince.  It  is 
in  full  bloom  and  the  blossoms  are  white, 
pink  and  dark  red,  about  equally  di¬ 
vided.  The  Japan  quince  is  easily  grafted 
or  budded. 

Why  is  it  that  many  nurserymen  prefer 
the  Common  privet  for  a  stock  for  lilacs 
to  the  lilac  itself  ? 

The  beautiful  little  shrub  Magnolia 
stellata  (llalleana)  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  genus.  A  plant  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  (10  years  old)  fully  exposed  to 
the  winds  of  the  east,  west  and  south, 
has  stood  the  past  winter  without  harm 
to  twig  or  bud. 


HORSE  POWER, 

Tread  Power  and  Saw  Frame, 


SWINGING  STACKER, 


Band  Cutter  and  Self-Feeder, 


The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  its  recent  review  of 
the  catalogues  as  well  as  under  Rural- 
isms,  has  taken  occasion  to  praise  the 
Horticultural  Pole  Lima  bean,  not,  how¬ 
ever  from  personal  knowledge,  but  as 
the  say-so  of  several  of  its  friends  who 
have  tried  it.  We  gave  credit  to  J.  L. 
Childs  as  the  introducer  of  this  novelty, 
adding  that  he  did  not  give  the  name  of 
the  originator.  It  appears  now  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  speak  of  this 
hybrid,  as  those  having  files  may  s§e  by 
turning  to  page  229  of  the  volume  for 
1890,  where  it  is  described  by  Luther 
Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  as  his  own 
production. 

We  were  led  to  this  discovery  while  ex¬ 
amining  a  catalogue  ju6t  received  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  which  he  calls  “New  Creations 
in  Fruits  and  Flowers,”  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  The  R  N.-Y  of 
the  above  date  occurs  : 

After  repeated  experiments,  Mr.  Burbank  had  al¬ 
most  concluded  that  the  common  garden  bean  would 
not  cross  with  the  Lima;  but  at  last  success  crowned 
his  efforts,  and  he  obtained  a  pod  of  four  beans  by 
fertilizing  the  old  Horticultural  Pole  bean  with 
Lima  pollen,  though  the  form  and  color  of  the  variety 
were  not  changed.  When  the  cotyledons  appeared, 
however,  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  upper 
end  of  each  of  the  beans  bore  the  markings  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Limas,  while  the  lower  parts  had  the  pecu¬ 
liar  markings  of  the  Horticultural  Pole.  The  edges 
of  the  divisions,  like  those  of  uncongenial  grafts  In 
trees,  were  rough  and  serrated.  As  the  plants  grew, 
they  were  naturally  watched  with  great  Interest. 
After  a  week  or  more  the  separation  became  com¬ 
plete,  the  upper  or  Lima  parts  dropping  off,  the 
plants  bearing  the  usual  form  of  Horticultural  Poles. 


IF  YOU  ARE,  SEND  TO  THE 


RACINE,  WIS. 

For  their  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
MAILED  FREE. 


Threshing  Machines, 


LIQUID  AND  POWDER  SPRAYERS, 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL  W I N  D 


On  GRAPE  VINES.  GARDENS.  FIELD  CROPS, 
Etc.  ONE  TO  THREE  ACRES  PER  HOUR.  $1.00  to 
$3.00  each.  These  articles  carry  first  prize  In  all  State 
Fairs  where  shown.  Recommended  by  all  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  all  stamped  The  Woodason  and 
Warranted.  Sold  by  first-class  Seedsmen.  CAUTION 
— Shent  per  cent  parties  are  sending  out  bogus  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  description.  See  that  you  get  Tint  Wooo- 
ASON  stamped  <v,  and  W.  on  head  of  tacks.  Catalogues 
Free.  THOS.  WOODASON,  2900-02  D  St„  Philad’a.,  Pa. 


Contains  covered  Internal  Gear 
in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wine* 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  tnveitlgs 
|JU  7  tion.Aiio  Columbia  Steel  Derrick* 

_ I  1 1. 1  Iron  Turblae  Wind  Kn(l>e« 

MNmMDMl  Buckeye  Force  &  Lift  Pumps 
Tank  and  Spray  Pumps  Haekeye 
fUfjMt  and  Globe  Lawn  Ho  wersjroa  Feue- 
piallll  Ins,  Creatine,  Etc.  Write  for  circular* 

MAST,  FOOS  4  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0- 


ManyArts 


and  many  Artists — our  particular  art  is  pretty  effects 
in  wall  papers.  100  samples  mailed  for8  cents.  Prices. 
6  to  60  cents  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &CO.,  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 


Mr.  Burbank  is  doing  a  stupendous, 
unequaled  work.  That  any  one  man  can 
do  the  work — nay,  the  tenth  of  it — that 
he  seems  to  have  done,  passeth  the  under¬ 
standing.  He  has  produced  many  hybrid 
walnuts,  also  a  self-seedling  chestnut 
which  he  calls  the  New  Japan  Mammoth. 
This,  he  says,  is  the  best  of  more  than 
10,000  seedlings — a  tree  which  each  sea¬ 
son  bears  all  it  can  hold  of  fat,  glossy 
nuts  of  the  very  largest  size  and  as  sweet 
as  an  American  chestnut.  Now  the  price 
for  the  entire  stock  and  control  of  this 
wonderful  production  is  offered  for  the 
pittance  of  $300.  It  ought  to  be  worth  at 
least  $5,000. 


THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 


NQIII  gy  combining  parallel  movement  with 
OULIW,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DON’T  HUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  ycrnr  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


t  Poisoned 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  O’Fallon, 
a  nurse,  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
was  poisoned  while  as¬ 
sisting  physicians  at  an 
autopsy  5  years  ago,  and 
soon  terrible  ulcers 
broke  out  on  her  head, 
arms,  tongue  and  throat. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  O’Fallon. She  wei8hed  but  78  lbs- 
and  saw  no  prospect  of 
help.  At  last  she  began  to  take  IIOOII’N 
8AK§APAKILLA  and  at  once  improved; 
could  soon  get  out  of  bed  and  walk.  She  is  now 
perfectly  well,  weighs  128  pounds,  eats  well, 
and  does  the  work  for  a  large  family. 


THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO 


ANY  BOY  CAN  WORK  IT.  AkrOll,  OhiO, 

Or,  AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents, 

Branch  Houses  at  18  Warren  8treet,  N.  Y.  City;  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  Harrisburg.  Pa.;  Baltimore.  Md. 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER. 

do  work  oflO  men  with  hand  hoes.  T?  Crops  Increased,  Ask  Your  Dodlor  For  It, 


P  D  r  r  A  valuable  24  page 
book,  “The  Growth 
and  Culture  of  Crops.” 

Write  for  it  today. 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Of  quinces  he  has  originated  the  Van 
Deman  and  Santa  Rosa  ;  of  the  first  he 
says:  “It  produces  more  big,  fine-flavored 
fruit  than  any  other.  All  are  of  the  most 
superior  flavor,  texture  and  quality  for 
all  purposes  for  which  quinces  are  used, 
and  in  addition  are  as  tender  and  as  good 
as  apples  when  baked,”  For  the  control  of 
the  Van  Deman  he  charges  $800. 

Of  the  Santa  Rosa  quince  he  says : 
“  The  fruit  is  so  fine-grained  and  tender 
and  free  from  the  harsh  acid  of  the  old 
quinces  that  it  is  as  good  as  some  popular 
apples  for  eating  raw,  and  fully  equal  to 
the  best  apples  or  pears  when  baked, 
stewed  or  canned. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  already  originated 
several  plums  known  to  he  of  excellence. 
He  offers  many  more.  He  claims  to  have 


“While  my  man  was  hoeing  one 
row,  my  son,  with  Breed's  Univer¬ 
sal  Weeder  cultivated  36 
rows,  and  more  thorough-  _  - 

ly.”  T.  B.  TERRY. 


Hood’s  Pills  should  be  in  every  family 
medicine  chest.  Once  used,  always  preferred. 


Farmers  YOUR  Prod  uce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in 
eluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Ontpns  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Steneils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 


New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

E.  W.  GO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88, 
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Rurallsms—  Continued. 

usual.  Some  varieties,  it  is  true,  were 
not  harmed  while  others  were  killed  to 
the  soil.  The  winter  was  one  of  the 
coldest — next  to  the  coldest,  indeed — that 
has  been  experienced  during  the  past  25 
years.  On  one  day  the  temperature  fell 
to  20  degrees  below  zero  ;  on  another  to 
18,  and  on  a  third  to  15  degrees.  We 
now  find  after  a  careful  inspection  that 
the  several  kinds  have  been  affected  as 
follows  :  Kittatinny,  Bagnard,  Topsy 
(Everbearing  Tree),  Erie, Bonanza,  Early 
Cluster,  Hilborn,  Wilson  Jr.,  Early  King, 
Nevada  were  all  so  badly  injured  that 
they  will  not  bear  fruit. 

Bangor,  Bruce’s  No.  1,  Agawam, 
Thornless,  Taylor,  Gaynor,  Red  Cluster 
(W.  W.  Hilborn,  Ontario),  Lovett’s  Best 
were  not  harmed  at  all  or  very  slightly. 
So,  too,  a  white  blackberry  from  W.  C. 
Raymond,  another  white  from  Macomber 
of  Vermont  were  but  slightly  injured. 
Tnese  albiaos  are  usually  tender.  The 
Minnewaski  was  cut  back  somewhat,  but 
will  probably  bear  fruit 

Very  few  grape  vines  were  injured 
materially.  They  seem  to  start  with 
unusual  vigor.  Those  which  were  harm¬ 
ed  we  shall  allude  to  later. 

Nkxt  to  asparagus,  and  scarcely  next, 
as  a  deliciously  tender,  palatable  vege¬ 
table,  are  young  beets.  Pull  them  when 
no  larger  than  radishes.  Use  the  tops 
for  greens  and  boil  the  juicy  sweet  roots, 
rub  off  the  slippery  skins  and  eat  them 
with  vinegar,  pepper,  salt  and  butter. 
They  are  indeed  delicious.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  every  week  or  so  until  August 
if  we  would  have  this  delicacy  until  fall. 

The  effects  of  the  past  cold  winter,  we 
find  are  no  tess  deplorable  than  partial. 
The  beautiful  Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle, 
which  hitherto  has  never  been  suspected 
of  fearing  winter’s  cold,  is  alive  only  at 
the  roots,  or,  in  places  a  foot  or  so  above 
the  soil.  For  upwards  of  20years  a  large 
rustic  arbor  has  been  covered  with  this 
queen  of  vines,  every  year  well  covered 
with  its  white  and  buff  fragrant  flowers. 
The  vines  extended  from  the  arbor  to 
the  tops  of  near-by  mock  oranges  and 
lilacs.  They  are  quite  dead  now.  Within 
25  feet  are  two  magnolias,  the  buds  of 
which  often  in  ordinary  winters  are 
blackened  by  the  frost.  Now  they  are 
in  full  bloom  and  the  flowers  seem  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  ever  before. 
One  is  Lenn6’s  magnolia,  the  other 
Soulange’s — both  being  regarded  as  some¬ 
what  tender  in  this  and  similar  climates. 
Surely  hardiness  is  a  relative  term  and 
the  relations  are  but  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  have  learned 
the  fact  by  experience  that  weevils  do 
far  less  harm  if  the  infested  peas  be  kept 
in  a  cold  place.  The  larvae  probably  re¬ 
main  in  a  dormant  condition.  The  best 
thing  to  do,  however,  is  to  treat  the  peas 
to  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  so  soon  as  gath¬ 
ered.  This  may  be  done  without  much 
of  either  cost  or  trouble  and  it  kills  the 
grubs  at  once. 

We  have  carefully  read  a  book  of  200 
pages  entitled  “  Manures.  Uow  to  Make 
ard  to  Use  Them.”  By  Frank  W.  Sem- 
pers.  Published  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  price  is 
but  50  cents.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
books  that  we  take  delight  in  commend¬ 
ing  to  every  reader  who  us<=s  fertilizers 
and  desires  to  use  them  rationally,  that 
is  economically.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  other  book  of  this  class  that  answers 
so  well  and  in  such  a  simple  manner  the 
questions  which  every  season  arise  in 
the  minds  of  farmers ;  questions  that 
come  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  the  scores  every 
week  and  which  for  years  past  we  have 
endeavored  to  answer  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  But  in  this  work  we  have  all 
such  questions  answered  with  a  compen¬ 
dious  index  that  enables  one  to  turn  to 
just  what  he  wants  to  find.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  it  as  to  research,  but 
there  is  much  that  is  new  about  it  in 


that  it  presents  the  most  recent  informa¬ 
tion  from  all  sources,  German,  English, 
French  and  American,  upon  the  practi¬ 
cal  topics  treated — the  painstaking  re¬ 
sults  of  a  study  of  manure  and  fertilizer 
literature  which  piece-meal  can  not  be 
found  except  by  an  examination  of  the 
bulky  bulletins,  and  agricultural  and 
scientific  publications  which  few  possess 
and  which,  if  possessed,  could  not  be 
turned  to  without  a  waste  of  time  and 
patience  for  specific  information  that  is 
needed  just  at  the  moment.  The  author 
is,  we  should  judge,  well  versed  in  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry,  else  he  could  never 
have  written  a  book  which  so  supplies 
the  needs,  and  supplies  them  in  language 
so  easily  understood  by  the  average 
farmer  who  in  so  many  instances  needs 
the  fact  without  caring  for  its  scientific 
explanation.  And  yet  there  is  a  deal 
of  explanation,  too,  for  those  who,  in 
leisure  moments,  may  care  to  study  what 
during  busy  days  they  have  no  time  to 
do ;  when,  in  short,  they  need  trusty 
rules  to  guide  them  in  selection,  appli¬ 
cation  or  purchase.  Even  farmers  wl  o 
have  studied  such  works  as  Johnson’s 
How  Plants  Grow  and  IIow  Plants  Feed; 
Storer’s  Agriculture,  the  writings  of 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Boussingault,  Wolff, 
Voelcker  and  others  need  this  book  as  a 
ready  reference  to  almost  every  topic 
which  is  likely  to  concern  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  every-day  fertilizer  prob¬ 
lems. 

Abstracts. 

- Dr.  Peabody  :  “  Punctuality  as  to 

one’s  engagements  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  essential  part  of  honesty.  What 
right  have  I  to  steal  other  men’s  time 
that  is  often  worth  more  than  money, 
which  would  not  permit  me  to  steal  their 
money  too  ?  ” 

“  That  neutral  border-ground  on  the 
confines  of  the  Right  and  the  Wrong  is 
Satan’s  chief  hunting-ground.” 

- The  Century:  “When  poverty  comes 

in  at  the  door,  love  takes  the  pattern  of 
her  garment,  and  thinks  it  will  not  be  so 
unbecoming,  after  all.” 

“  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ;  but 
a  superfluity  of  sweets  is  unwholesome.” 

“The  wisest  of  us  do  a  great  deal  more 
grieving  over  vanished  joys  than  we  do 
of  rejoicing  over  vanished  griefs.” 

“  In  this  world  we  shall  have  tribula¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  next  world  we  shall  have 
opportunities  for  wondering  why  we 
gave  it  a  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table.” 

- Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey:  “It  is  strange 

that  it  has  required  centuries  of  stum¬ 
bling  and  experiment  to  teach  us  the 
value  of  the  grass  upon  which  we  tread  ; 
but  it  is  always  true  that  the  simplest 
things  are  perceived  last,  and  often  after 
generations  of  inquiry.  Landscape  gar¬ 
dening  has  at  last  attained  a  rational 
foundation,  and  it  takes  its  place  along 
with  painting  and  whatever  art  impulse 
broadens  the  conceptions  of  life.” 
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PUT  TO  FLIGHT 
—  all  the  peculiar  troubles  that  beset  a  wo¬ 
man.  The  only  guaranteed  remedy  for  them 
is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  For 
women  suffering  from  any  chronic  “female 
complaint”  or  weakness;  for  women  who  are' 
run-down  and  overworked;  for  women  ex¬ 
pecting  to  become  mothers,  and  for  mothers 
who  are  nursing  and  exhausted;  at  the 
change  from  girlhood  to  womanhood;  and 
later,  at  the  critical  “change  of  life”  —  it 
is  a  medicine  that  safely  and  certainly  builds 
up,  strengthens,  regulates,  and  cures. 

If  it  doesn’t,  if  it  even  fails  to  benefit  or 
cure,  you  have  your  money  back. 


What  you  are  sure  of,  if  you  use  Dr.  i 
Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy,  is  either  a  per-  | 
feet  and  permanent  cure  for  your  Ca-  j 
tarrh,  no  matter  how  bad  your  case  may  ■ 
he,  or  $500  in  cash.  The  proprietors  of  j 
the  medicine  promise  to  pay  you  the 
money,  if  they  can’t  cure  you. 


Ca-rVE  •  TECH  •  H  AWV 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  Infant  to  bo 
well  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  •  POOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conv; 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

"THE  HARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,' 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
DOLIBER-GOO  DALE  CO.,  BOSTON ,M  ASS 


1854.— Established  39  Years.— 1893. 

lUSolid  Wheel 

The  Old  Reliable 
HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

Gem.  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S.WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO. 

113  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


OTEEL-CIAO  STONE  BOAT.  IZW'.V, 

farmers.  Two  sires  Prices  reasonable.  Ask 
your  Implement  dealer  for  one  or  address 
KIM  RLE  A  SCHVIID.  M’f'rs  Manchester.  Mlcb. 


The  Farmer  who  visits 

the  Fair 


Will  notice  in  the  exhibit  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  farmers  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  handsome  photographs  of 
farm  crops,  illustrating  intensive  agri¬ 
culture  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  which 
as  leading  manufacturers  we  were 
invited  to  furnish,  and  which  we 
have  taken  pleasure  in  presenting  as  our  contribution  to  the 
farmers’  part  of  the  great  world's  exhibition;  and  while  we 
have  done  this  for  the  Massachusetts  exhibit,  we  could  have 
done  as  much  for  several  other  States,  as  farmers  all  over 
the  country  who  have  used  our  Stockbridge  Manures  with 
great  success  have  requested  us  at  harvest  time  to  photo¬ 
graph  their  handsome  crops. 

Many  of  these  photographs  are  shown  in  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  for  1893,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER 

COMPANY, 


43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 
27  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


“KEYSTONE”  HAY  LOADER. 


That  Two  Horses  can  handle  easily. 
That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 

That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 

That  loads  successfully  from  cook  or 
windrow. 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 

That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 

That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 

Send  for  circular. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  C0.!STS«.u 


The  Only  Kind 


BRANOn  nousEs 
conveniently  located. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  r"  p  |  |  |  p 

use  of  the  celebrated  ■  EL  FC  I  I  Km  I  it  Cl  IV 

Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  No.  130  Summit  Street, 

OInIIV  HTiA  3XTD,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  KELIABLK 
brands  of  Fertilizers. 


The  Crystal  Glass  Cai 

Creamery 

Is  the  only  one  bordering  upon  perfection-the  best  is 
economical-and  by  investigation  your  judgement  will 
guide  you  to  the  Crystal-it  is  the  best-and  the  World’s 
best-if  your  local  Hardware  Dealer  does  not  keep  them- 
write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  State  plainly  your 
Name-County-and-State. 

Tb?  CRYSTAL  6REAA\ERY  60. 

44  Concord  St  Lansing,  flich. 
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Over  in  England  the  farmers  are  still  making  the 
beet  fight  they  know  how  against  the  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  American  beef  as  “Prime  English.”  Some  English 
butchers  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  our  dressed  beef 
and  selling  it  as  the  English-grown  product,  thus 
taking  advantage  of  any  British  sentiment  in  favor  of 
meat  grown  at  home.  The  farmers  demand  a  law 
compelling  butchers  to  label  all  such  meat  as  “foreign” 
with  severe  penalties  for  selling  it  as  “  home-grown.” 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  just  as  fair  as  it  is  for  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  to  demand  that  bogus  butter  shall  sail 
under  its  own  colors.  While  our  meat  is  as  good  as 
any  other,  it  must  be  sold  for  what  it  is.  One  fraud 
is  as  had  as  another.  *  # 

We  are  informed  that  the  last  Indiana  Legislature 
undertook  to  amend  the  laws  permitting  building  and 
loan  associations  to  do  business  so  that  farmers  could 
share  in  their  benefits.  These  associations  were 
started  chiefly  to  aid  mechanics  and  townsmen  who 
draw  cash  salaries  a4;  regular  intervals.  The  dues  and 
interest  moneys  were  to  be  paid  weekly  or  monthly. 
This  did  not  suit  farmers  so  well,  as  they  must  depend 
upon  sales  of  crops  for  funds  to  meet  such  dues.  The 
law  allows  quarterly,  twice  a  year  or  yearly  payments, 
which  are  far  more  convenient  for  farmers.  The  exten- 
tion  of  this  principle  of  cooperative  investments  and 
loans  to  rural  neighborhoods  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  those  who  live  on  farms. 

*  * 

Just  a  caution  to  farmers  :  In  1886  the  Standard 
Mutual  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  was  organized 
in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and,  like  hundreds  of  similar 
associations,  collapsed  some  time  ago.  A  receiver  was 
appointed  and  is  now  suing  the  members  to  recover 
heavy  assessments  which  they  refused  to  pay.  Some 
of  the  farmers  deny  that  they  ever  owned  the  live 
stock  insured  by  the  company  and  to  pay  for  whose 
alleged  loss  the  assessments  were  made  on  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  large.  Within  the  last  15  or  more  years  the 
writer  has  seen  accounts  of  the  collapse  of  dozens  of 
similar  organizations,  and  in  nearly  every  case  charges 
of  swindling,  trickery  and  other  forms  of  misconduct 
have  been  freely  bandied  between  the  members,  and 
always  the  impression  left  on  impartial  outsiders  was 
that  the  charges  were  not  without  a  pretty  strong 
foundation. 

«  • 

About  three  months  ago  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
Australia,  with  liabilities  of  $48, 000,000,  collapsed,  and 
since  then,  one  after  another,  nearly  every  bank  in 
the  different  colonies  has  been  forced  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  with  aggregate  liabilities  of  over  $175,000,000. 
The  recklessness  with  which  the  managers  squan¬ 
dered  money  in  developing  the  country  and  erecting 
magnificent  public  and  private  buildings,  etc.,  was 
truly  colonial ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
came  from  the  “  Mother  Country.”  Such  heavy  losses 
compelled  the  latter  to  call  in  some  of  the  investments 
made  elsewhere,  and  as  those  made  in  the  United 
States  could  be  liquidated  on  better  terms  than  those  in 
any  other  country,  a  sudden  increase  occurred  in  the  al¬ 
ready  very  heavy  shipments  of  gold  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  This,  combined  with  the  condition  of  the 
National  Treasury  produced  a  notable  stringency  in 
the  money  market  here,  which  resulted  in  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  notorious  Cordage  Trust  and  a  wild  panic 
in  the  stocks  of  most  of  the  other  “  industrials,”  and 
finally  in  the  downfall  of  Zimri  Dwiggins,  President 
of  the  now  bankrupt  Columbia  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  and  promoter  and  organizer  of  over  two 
dozen  other  banks  that  have  just  collapsed  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  This  middle-aged 
‘ 4  Napoleon  of  Finance,”  having  graduated  from  the 
“  bucket  shop  ”  about  10  years  ago,  has  feathered  his 
own  nest  very  comfortably,  his  plunder  being  all  safe 
in  his  wife’s  name,  and  has  spread  wretchedness  and 
ruin  among  a  couple  of  dozen  communities  in  the  four 
States  mentioned,  and  caused  distrust  and  distress  far 
beyond  their  borders.  All  classes  of  the  community 
were  his  victims,  but  the  most  various  probably  were 
the  farmers  who  patronized  the  numerous  mushroom 
banks  he  organized  in  the  different  States,  always 
with  lamentably  insufficient  capital  and  often  with 


wofully  ignorant  and  inexperienced  managers  These 
catered  for  the  cash  of  their  respective  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  and  were  especially  solicitous  for  the  custom 
of  the  farmers,  to  whom  they  generously  offered  loans 
at  eight  per  cent  interest — six  per  cent  on  bond  and 
mortgage  and  two  per  cent  on  notes  secured  on  second 
mortgage.  The  first  were  sold  to  secure  working 
capital,  and  the  second  swelled  Zimri’s  profits,  through 
the  United  States  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  one  of 
the  high-sounding  institutions  he  organized  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  schemes.  Moreover,  all  the  spare  capital 
and  deposits  of  the  subsidiary  banks  were  scooped  in 
by  the  hig  Chicago  concern.  No  bogus  lottery  swin¬ 
dle,  no  fraudulent  “blind  pool”  rascality,  no  catch¬ 
penny,  bamboozling  periodical  temporarily  got  up  to 
fleece  the  public  ever  had  a  more  alluring  literature 
and  seldom  achieved  such  notorious  success  as  Dwig¬ 
gins — yclept  Zimri.  *  * 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  the 
State  Farmers’  Alliance  made  a  winning  fight  for  an 
appropriation  of  $250,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
farmers’  elevator  ;  but,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case 
in  “  farm  legislation,”  the  law  was  so  badly  formu¬ 
lated  that  the  Attorney-General  declares  that  under 
it  the  members  of  the  Alliance,  instead  of  the  State, 
must  pay  for  the  structure.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alliance,  is  to  make  a  demand  on  Governor 
Nelson  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to 
remedy  the  blunder.  Why  put  the  people  to  the  heavy 
expense  necessitated  by  such  a  measure — all  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  carelessness,  stupidity  or  treachery  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  passage  of  the  law?  Better  wait 
for  the  next  regular  session  and  accept  any  consequent 
inconvenience  or  loss  as  a  merited  punishment  for 
the  transgression. 

*  * 

In  spite  of  all  the  ranting  of  demagogic  blather¬ 
skites,  and  even  of  the  lugubrious  lamentations  of  one 
of  the  great  political  party’s  national  platform  prior 
to  the  late  Presidential  election,  it  turns  out,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Eleventh  Census,  that  only  12%  per  cent  of 
the  true  value  of  Western  mortgaged  lands  belonged 
to  Eastern  “  blood- sucking  plutocrats  ”  and  other  in¬ 
vestors,  many  of  them  farmers,  in  1890,  and  their  in¬ 
terest  in  mortgaged  Western  property  is  considerably 
less  to-day.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  representatives 
of  the  farming  industry  of  the  West  are  less  indebted 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  important  branch  of 
industry  in  the  country.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
to  enable  the  Census  Bureau  to  investigate  farm  mort¬ 
gages  and  the  consequent  researches  have  served  to 
show  how  grossly  exaggerated  were  opinions  and 
statements  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

*  * 

In  connection  with  the  article  about  return  crates 
for  berries  on  page  363,  an  instance  of  the  change 
among  merchants  here  may  be  in  point :  When  inter¬ 
viewed  earlier  in  the  season,  one  of  them  remarked  : 
“  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  return  all  crates 
to  the  shippers.”  Now  he  says  that  he  will  return  no 
crates.  He  started  in  to  do  so,  but  found  that  if  he 
persisted  in  it,  he  would  lose  all  his  best  customers. 
And  why  shouldn’t  this  change  be  made  ?  The  apple 
grower  who  would  ask  for  the  return  of  his  barrels 
would  be  laughed  at :  yet  an  apple  barrel  costs  more 
in  proportion  to  the  price  received  for  its  contents  than 
a  berry  crate,  even  the  rld-style,  high-priced  crate. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  advertising  a  36-quart  crate, 
complete  with  baskets,  for  32  cents,  about  the  cost  of 
an  apple  barrel,  ar.d  another  style  for  24  cents.  And 
yet  there  are  people  who  insist  upon  having  their 
crates  returned!  Better  spend  their  strength  in  an 
endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

*  * 

In  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  “free  trade”  country  ;  and  the  question 
is  often  asked,  how,  then,  does  she  raise  a  revenue  of 
about  $450,000,000  which  she  has  to  find  every  year? 
Of  this  sum  she  pays  annually  $125,000,000  as  a 
charge  on  her  National  debt,  $166,000,000  on  her  army 
and  navy,  and  $90,000,000  on  her  civil  service,  besides 
a  multitude  of  minor  items  aggregating  about  $70, 000,- 
000.  The  difference,  in  reality,  between  “free  trade” 
England  and  “protected”  America  is  that  there  import 
duties  are  levied  on  only  about  a  dozen  different  com¬ 
modities,  while  here  they  are  exacted  from  1,000  or 
more.  Last  year  Great  Britain  obtained  $99,000,000 
of  her  revenue  from  customs’  duties  on  foreign  beer, 
chicory,  cocoa,  coffee,  currants,  figs,  plums,  prunes, 
raisins,  rum,  brandy,  gin  and  other  spirits,  tea, 
tobacco  and  wine.  Of  these  duties  tobacco  contributed 
$50,000,000,  spirits  $23,000,000  and  tea  $17,000,000. 
The  “excise,”  or  internal  revenue  taxes  aggregated 
$138,000,000  from  land  taxes,  post-office,  telegraph 
service,  stamps,  crown  lands,  etc.,  etc.  The  antici¬ 
pated  revenue  for  the  current  year  will  be  $7,800,- 
000  smaller  than  will  be  required  for  the  year’s 
expenditures,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  good  the  de¬ 


ficiency  by  raising  the  income  tax  from  six  to  seven 
pence  per  pound  sterling.  In  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and,  indeed,  most  other  European  countries,  the  income 
tax,  so  odious  among  the  moneyed  men  here  and  so 
unpopular  among  the  same  class  abroad,  makes  no 
small  annual  addition  to  the  national  revenue.  Last 
year  the  six-penny  tax  contributed  $69,250,000  to  the 
British  revenue,  and  the  addition  of  another  penny  to 
the  pound  this  year  would,  it  is  estimated,  bring  in 
$8,700,000  more.  In  the  British  Isles  the  tax  has 
varied  from  14  pence  during  the  Cr  mean  war  and  16 
pence  during  the  Indian  mutiny  to  six  pence  in  1892-3, 
and  two  pence  in  1874-76  In  recent  years  incomes 
not  over  $750  have  not  been  taxed  at  all.  In  this 
country,  especially  among  workingmen  and  farmers, 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
graduated  income  tax,  after  the  German  plan,  in  which 
the  amount  of  the  tax  is  to  be  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  incomes.  Is  there  a  fairer  form  of  taxation  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

It’s  kinder  fun  fer  me  ter  take  an'  put  a  baiter  on  ole  Jake 
When  he  comes  in  all  wrtngln’  wet  an’  plastered  up  with  dust  an' 
sweat, 

A-haultn’  some  big  heavy  load.  I  lead  him  out  along  the  road 
An’  let  him  nibble  atthe  grass.  He’sawful  knowln’;  see  him  pass 
That  clump  o’  stuff  all  hard  an’  thick  ?  You  can’t  fool  him— be  takes 
his  pick, 

A  bunch  o’  dandylion  here,  a  bite  o'  dock,  and  then  a  spear 
Of  tansy.  He  knows  what  Is  good  to  medicate  an’  clear  his  blood. 

I  love  to  watch  th'  old  feller  eat;  that  tender  grass  is  suoh  a  treat 
To  him.  You  see  he’s  old  an’  gray :  like  me  his  prime  has  paesed  away. 
An’  younger  folks  with  limber  legs  an’  lips  that  bave  not  touched  the 
dregs 

Of  life  are  pressing  thoughtlessly  an’  pushln’  poor  ole  Jake  an’  me. 

An’  so  we  sorter  sympathize;  In  that  ole  hose's  patient  eyes 
I  read  a  tale  that  like  a  knife  lays  bare  the  story  of  my  life. 

So  I  stan’  here  at  eventide  of  life  alone,  unsatisfied, 

While  Jake,  contented,  crops  his  fill  without  a  thought  on  comln  111. 
An'  yet,  I  wouldn’t  take  his  place;  fer  somewheres,  yonder  off  In  space 
It  ’pears  ter  me  my  time  will  come  an’  I  shall  sorter  find  a  home 
Where  ole  folks  won’t  be  in  the  way  because  they  live  In  yesterday. 

Many  a  lamb  Is  ill  ewesed. 

Com®  now.  how  about  that  black  knot  law  ? 

Won’t  combine— dainty  cow  and  talnty  food. 

There's  free  trade  in  berry  packages  anyway. 

Who  doesn't  hate  to  let  a  kicking  cow  be  boss  ? 

Every  soft  job  grows  out  of  somebody's  hard  work . 

When  a  man  ships  a  15  pig  does  he  expect  the  crate  back? 

No  man  can  get  the  dirt  out  of  his  conscience  by  straining  It. 

The  only  cow  worth  keeping  Is  one  that  shows  greed  for  her  feed. 

What’s  one  man’s  “stench”  seems  to  be  another  man’s  •*  aroma.” 

The  rural  districts  want  free  mall  delivery.  Paid  carriers  make  It 
fee  mall. 

The  curcullo  will  make  a  “  plumb  failure  ”  of  your  crop  unless  you 
jar  him. 

Common  sense  has  often  sired  success,  but  never  acted  as  the 
female  parent  ! 

Who  can  tell  us  about  the  second  crop  of  Orchard  grass  ?  The  first 
comes  at  a  bad  season  for  haying 

What  a  stlr-up  there  would  be  If  we  would  all  publicly  express  our 
private  opinions  for  just  one  month. 

The  patron  of  a  creamery  who  fears  a  Babcock  test,  may  be  the 
very  fellow  who's  In  danger  of  arrest. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New 
York  State  is  paying  far  more  attention  to  ballots  than  to  butter. 

At  Its  last  session  the  New  York  Legislature  failed  to  pass  an  Im¬ 
proved  tax  law.  though  It  paid  $31,000  to  lawyers  for  drawing  up  taxa¬ 
tion  bills. 

The  Southern  negroes  are  said  to  have  no  pardon  for  a  man  who 
will  kill  his  own  dog.  That  Is  a  crime  beyond  all  others  In  their 
opinion.  What  is  there  about  a  dog  for  men  to  worship? 

“Travel-stained  strawberries”  Is  the  latest  name  for  the 
long-distance  fruit  that  crowds  In  upon  us  at  this  season.  Travel 
stains  come  from  rough  usage.  They  can’t  be  washed  off  of  fruit. 

Plump  kernels  of  wheat  seem  to  be  what  the  poultrymen  want.  The 
best  Is  none  too  good  for  the  business  hen.  The  scrub  and  the  Idler 
may  have  the  shrunken  stuff.  But  what  about  oats  ?  There  the 
authorities  differ. 

Can  you  really  mix  water  and  milk  ?  We  doubt  It.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  water  will  separate  from  the  milk  sooner  or  later.  Most  of 
the  adulterating  seems  to  be  done  by  adding  skim-milk  to  the  pure 
sample.  This  makes  a  better  mixture  and  is  not  so  easily  detected. 

Dried  blood  and  tankage  have  been  higher  than  usual  this  year. 
Why  ?  The  reason  given  is  that  the  catch  of  fish  was  light  last  year, 
and  consequently  dealers  who  used  dried  fish  for  organic  nitrogen 
were  obliged  to  use  more  blood  and  tankage.  With  a  larger  supply  of 
fish  next  year,  prices  will  fall— otherwise  not. 

AN  English  farmer  has  been  holding  the  watch  on  his  horses  to  get 
at  their  “  plow  pace.”  He  found  that  they  walked  just  1  4-5  mile  per 
hour,  or  nearly  14J4  miles  In  eight  hours.  To  plow  an  acre  with  a 
nine-inch  furrow  requires  a  walk  of  exactly  11  miles.  The  team  that 
can  walk  steadily  all  day  will  easily  plow  the  acre.  It  Is  the  stopping 
that  puts  the  work  back. 

During  the  financial  flurry  last  week,  $50,000  were  lost  In  the  little 
town  of  Skowhegan,  Me.,  in  bucket  shop  gambling.  Most  of  the 
money,  we  are  told,  was  the  hara-earned  savings  of  hard-fisted  but 
soit-headed  farmers,  some  of  whom  are  reported  to  have  In  this  way 
gambled  away  their  ancestral  acres.  Wonder  If  this  Is  a  sample  of 
many  other  like  places  throughout  the  country.  Any  tears  to  shed 
for  their  losses  ? 

AT  last  woman  suffrage  has  received  the  indorsement  of  an  Import¬ 
ant  If  not  the  controlling  factor  in  one  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  in  the  Nation.  At  the  convention  of  the  Republican  League 
at  Louisville,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  such  a  measure  was  passed,  on 
May  11,  “amid  intense  excitement”  by  a  vote  of  375  to  185.  Are  the 
Republicans  ready  to  compete  with  the  Populists  for  female  ballots 
and  bolstering  In  affairs  political? 

Several  of  our  readers  have  given  testimony  In  favor  of  very  light 
harrows  for  working  among  crops.  The  very  heavy  harrow  is  useful, 
too,  but  before  crops  are  started.  Some  live  years  ago  we  gave  an 
account  of  a  Canadian’s  experiment  with  a  steel  rail  such  as  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used  on  rallroadB.  A  team  of  horses  hitched  to  each  end 
hauled  this  over  the  ground,  and  for  spreading  manure  and  scraping 
stones  together  It  proved  very  effective. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Congress,  over  a  year  ago,  passed  the  Geary  Chinese 
Exclusion  and  Registration  Law  which,  briefly,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  total  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers  after 
it  went  into  effect,  and  for  the  deportation  to  China 
of  all  resident  here  who  had  not  registered  with  the 
officers  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Rureau  before  May  5. 

The  Six  Companies  of  San  Francisco,  who  control 
all  of  that  class  in  this  country,  forbade  them  to 
comply  with  the  law  on  the  ground  that  it  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  out  of  the  110,000  who,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  reside  here,  only  3,100  registered  in  the  34  dis¬ 
tricts  that  have  reported,  and  in  the  29  others  prob¬ 
ably  not  over  2,900  have  done  so,  making  a  total  of 
6,000.  Just  before  the  law  was  to  go  into  force,  the 
Government  instructed  its  subordinates  not  to  arrest 
unregistered  Chinese  on  and  after  May  5,  as  the  law 
provided,  but  to  defer  doing  so  until  they  had  received 
further  instructions,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Accordingly  on  May  5 
three  unregistered  Chinese  were  arrested  in  this  city 
and  brought  before  United  States  Judges  Brown  and 
Lacombe  on  habeas  corpus,  who  refused  to  grant  it, 
and  the  case  was  at  once  taken  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  where  it  was 
tried  at  once.  Last  Monday  the  Court  handed  down 
its  decision.  Five  of  the  members  were  for  and  three 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law — Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  Justices  Field  and  Brewer  being  the  dis¬ 
sentients,  Justice  Harlan  being  absent.  Justice  Gray, 
in  announcing  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said  that 
the  power  of  the  Nation  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the 
immigration  of  any  aliens  or  to  require  those  already 
in  the  country  to  remove  therefrom  was  a  well  set¬ 
tled  principle  of  international  law  and  was  confirmed 
by  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  by  that  Court.  A 
motion  for  rehearing  the  case  before  a  full  bench  was 
denied,  and  so  the  decision  stands. 

X  X  X 

The  Geary  Law  provided  no  appropriations  for  its 
enforcement,  and  of  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
enforcing  the  previously  existing  Chinese  laws  for  the 
fiscal  year  1892-3,  only  $16,806.03  remain  unexpended, 
while  the  cost  of  sending  the  104,000  unregistered 
Chinese  laborers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
China  cannot  be  less  than  $6,000,000,  as  the  rate  on 
shipboard  is  $35  per  head,  and  the  other  expenses 
would  run  the  amount  up  to  at  least  $75  per  capita. 

As  there  are  no  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose,  it 
is  probable  that  either  a  special  session  of  Congress 
will  soon  be  called  to  make  a  suitable  appropriation 
and  perhaps  modify  the  law,  or  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  until  the  meeting  of  the  regular  session  in 
December,  or  of  an  extra  one  called  before  that  time 
to  act  on  the  financial  and  tariff  questions.  It  seems 
contrary  to  the  Geary  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
registration  beyond  May  5,  otherwise  most  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  laborers  here  now  would  no  doubt  comply  with 
its  provisions.  Returned  Chinese  missionaries  predict 
mob  violence  against  Americans  in  China,  and  retal¬ 
iation  by  the  Chinese  Government;  but  the  latest 
cablegrams  intimate  that  the  government,  while  vig¬ 
orously  protesting  against  the  law,  will  not  resort  to 
such  extreme  measures.  Chinese  merchants  in  this 
country,  to  whom  the  law  does  not  apply,  threaten  to 
sue  the  government  for  damages  caused  by  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  their  customers  and  the  consequent  ruin  of 
their  trade  and  the  loss  of  money  due  tq  them  from 
the  exiles.  Many  complications  and  no  small  injury 
to  American  trade  are  likely  to  result  from  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law,  and  various  plans  are  being 
devised  by  the  Chinese,  their  able  lawyers  and  the 
multitude  opposed  to  the  law,  to  evade  it. 

XXX 

In  the  programme  adopted  by  the  Republican  League 
Convention  at  Louisville  the  other  day,  there  is  one 
proposition  to  which  all  parties  are  likely  to  assent — 
the  necessity  for  prompt  action  for  the  improvement 
of  roads  throughout  the  country.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  road  question  has  been  made  a  national  political 
issue,  and  it  is  likely  therefore  to  receive  a  greatly 
increased  amount  of  general  attention.  As  in  not  a 
few  other  matters,  Massachusetts  has  long  been  ahead 
of  her  sister  States  in  her  care  of  the  highways,  and 
to  this  more  than  to  any  other  cause  is  due  the  large 
number  of  summer  residences  of  wealthy  city  people 
which  are  a  source  of  advancement,  beauty  and  income 
in  the  rural  parts  of  the  State.  Neighboring  sections 
may  be  equal  or  even  superior  in  beauty  and  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  natural  scenery,  but  in  her  roads  the  old 
Bay  State  offers  invalids  and  lovers  of  ease  and  pleasure 
opportunities  for  agreeable  drives  and  other  sources 
of  enjoyment  unattainable  elsewhere.  Isn’t  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roads  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  by 
seekers  after  country  residences,  and  does  not  their 
choice  largely  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  answer  ? 
In  order  to  preserve  and  improve  her  excellent  high¬ 
ways,  a  bill  is  now  before  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 


ture  which  provides  that  all  farm  and  other  heavy 
wagons  designed  to  carry  from  1,800  to  3,000  pounds 
shall  have  wheels  with  tires  not  less  than  three  inches 
wide  ;  when  the  load  may  be  3,000  to  6,000  pounds,  the 
tires  must  be  four  inches,  and  wagons  carrying  up¬ 
wards  of  6,000  pounds  must  have  five-inch  tires.  Freight 
wagons  with  springs,  designed  for  more  than  3,000 
pounds,  must  have  tires  at  least  four  inches  wide.  In 
this  respect  the  old  Bay  State  is  following  the  example 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  indeed  of  several  other 
European  countries,  in  which  the  laws  have  long  reg' 
ulated  the  width  of  wagon  tires  in  accordance  with  the 
weight  of  the  load  the  wheels  are  designed  to  carry. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  advisable  for  other  States  to  follow 
the  example  of  Massachusetts  ? 

X  X  X 

When  the  telegraph  first  began  to  be  successfully 
operated  people  thought  the  end  of  rapid  and  conven¬ 
ient  long-distance  communication  had  been  reached. 
Then  came  the  telephone,  by  means  of  which  actual 
speech  may  be  transmitted  1,000  miles.  People  then 
ceased  to  marvel  and  began  to  believe  that  nothing  is 
impossible  with  modern  inventors.  It  is  largely  due 
to  this,  we  think,  that  the  public  do  not  “  go  wild  ” 
over  the  new  device,  the  “  telautograph,”  by  which  a 
person  in  New  York  may  write  a  letter  which  will  be 
instantly  reproduced  in  his  exact  handwriting  in 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  In  1874  an  Englishman  devised 
a  scheme  of  telegraphic  writing,  but  it  was  never 
made  of  great  practical  value.  From  that  time  inven¬ 
tors  have  been  steadily  at  work  trying  to  make  the 
writing  telegraph  as  practical  for  business  uses  as  is 
the  telephone.  This  is  the  way  all  great  public  bene¬ 
fits  have  been  developed.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
known  for  many  years  that  the  electric  spark  would 
furnish  light,  but  only  within  a  recent  period  have 
appliances  been  invented  for  conserving  and  distribut¬ 
ing  this  light  so  that  it  may  be  of  practical  use. 

X  X  X 

The  telautograph  is  the  result  of  six  years’  hard 
work  by  Prof.  Elisha  Gray.  The  machine  is  now  in 
practical  operation.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
describe  such  a  device  in  print — it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  works  somewhat  like  the  ordinary  telegraph, 
only  that  the  marks  made  at  one  end  of  the  line  are 
exactly  duplicated  at  the  other.  The  sender  of  the 
message  may  use  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  Near  the 
point  of  this  pencil  two  silk  cords  are  fastened  the 
ends  of  which  are  so  adjusted  to  small  drums  and  cog¬ 
wheels  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  pencil 
point  operates  the  machinery  so  that  an  exact  dupli¬ 
cate  of  this  movement  is  communicated  by  electricity 
to  another  pencil  at  the  other  end  of  the  line — just  as 
certain  marks  are  transmitted  by  the  ordinary  tele¬ 
graph.  Thus  the  exact  movements  of  the  pencil  are 
transmitted,  and  of  course,  the  pencil  at  the  end  writes 
out  just  what  the  first  one  puts  on  paper.  Words, 
drawings,  figures,  in  fact  all  pen  work  will  be  at  once 
reproduced  as  far  away  as  the  telegraph  now  reaches. 

X  X  X 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  all  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  telautograph.  The  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  convey  words  only,  but  the  new  device  will 
send  some  of  the  writer’s  individuality  along  with  the 
words.  All  correspondence  that  is  now  done  by  mail 
can  be  done  by  wire.  A  telautogram  is  a  letter  over 
the  writer’s  own  signature.  But,  let  us  ask,  who  is 
to  control  this  great  invention  ?  Is  its  use  to  become 
the  means  by  which  some  vast  monopoly  will  take 
millions  from  the  people  ?  The  inventor  of  such  a 
device  should  be  paid  in  full  for  all  his  time  and  study, 
but  have  the  people  no  rights  in  such  a  case  ?  The 
history  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  will 
illustrate  how,  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  these 
necessary  aids  to  business  cling  closely  to  the  towns 
and  cities.  The  town  is  served  while  the  country 
serves.  Nothing  would  do  the  farmer  more  good 
than  to  extend  to  his  farm  the  benefits  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  railroad  or  the  privilege  of  speaking  and  writ¬ 
ing  over  the  wire.  This  country  might  well  try  the 
experiment  of  buying  the  patent  rights  in  the  telau¬ 
tograph  and  encouraging  its  use  everywhere. 

X  X  X 

Electricity  is  fast  driving  the  horse  from  the  street 
cars  ;  is  it  to  drive  him  from  the  canal  tow-path  also  ? 
The  New  York  Legislature  at  its  last  session  having 
passed  a  bill  for  the  equipment  of  the  Erie  Canal  with 
the  trolley  system,  the  present  summer  is  likely  to  wit¬ 
ness  an  experiment  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  canal 
navigation.  Should  it  prove  successful,  it  is  expected 
that  the  expense  of  running  canal  boats  will  be  greatly 
reduced  and  that,  as  a  result,  freight  facilities  by 
water  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  railroad  rates 
considerably  reduced  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
and  of  course  the  system  is  likely  soon  to  be  adopted 
on  all  the  other  canals  throughout  the  country.  Such 
a  contingency  would  offer  a  partial  solution  for  the 
troubles  of  grain  shippers  in  the  Northwest,  due  to 
the  delays  at  Buffalo  and  the  heavy  expenses  exacted 
by  the  elevator  monopoly  there.  The  canal  horse, 
however,  must  then  vanish  from  civilization,  and  the 
tow-path  cease  to  be  a  seminary  for  statesmen. 


A  FOUR-LEGGED  HERO. 

A  DECORATION  DAY  STORY. 

Ye  wist  l'dteh  a  story— brlngln'  Deooratlon  Day 

An’  sim’lar  things  Into  It?  Wall  now!  Whilst  yer  Pa’s  away, 

A-meetln’  with  old  comrades  in  the  churchyard  with  them  flowers, 
A-callln’  to  the  present  ghosts  of  brave  old  war-tlmo  honrs. 

I’ll  jest  whirl  In  an’  tell  ye.  whilst  the  thing  Ison  my  mind, 

A  story  of  old  war  times  that  ye  ain’t  a-gonter  And 
In  printed  books  or  papers,  but  fer  all  thet,  I  tell  you 
It  ain’t  a-gonter  answer  fer  ter  say  It  Isn’t  true. 

We  come  from  West  VlrRlnny— jest  take  out  yer  little  book 
Wherein  they’s  maps  an'  plcters,  an’  ye  won’t  scarce  need  ter  look 
Ter  see  the  way  she  binges,  right  betwixt  tho  North  an’  South. 

Them  mountains,  ns  ye  may  say,  were  the  teeth  ’o  slavery's  mouth. 

An’  brother  tit  with  brother,  yes,  an’  father  fit  with  son. 

All  mi/  boys  loved  the  Union,  an’  the  whole  of  ’em  but  one 
Marched  off  to  serve  McClellan— Billy’s  wife  wus  Southern  bred. 

Fer  her  sake  he  turned  Southward,  where  old  Stonewall  Jackson  led, 

An’  me  an’  mother  waited  through  the  war  with  no  one  there 
But  Katie,  Billy’s  dauRhter— little  tot  with  eyes  an’  hair 
Jest  like  yours  to  a  shadder  -  her  poor  mammv’s  heart  grew  still 
When  news  come  back  that  Billy  wus  asleep  at  Malvern  Hill. 

I  tell  ye,  It  wus  lonesome  waitin’  through  them  weary  days. 

The  memory  of  them  dotn’s  can’t  be  blotted  out  she  stays. 

Fust  one  side  an’  then  ’tother  went  a-rldln’  back  an’  forth, 

As  war  went  rollin’  southward  or  again  rolled  back  up  north. 

One  evenin’  I  sat  noddtn’  with  my  bad  leg  on  a  chair 
A  tap  came  at  tho  winder— I  was  mighty  hard  to  scare 
In  them  days— “  Come”  I  shouted— strange  enough  It  Is  to  tell, 

The  door  swung  slowly  open,  an’  In  walked,  or  rather  fell, 

A  slender,  llght-halred  feller,  pale,  with  ragged  coat  o’  bluo, 

A  bandage  on  his  forehead— didn’t  need  to  ask— we  knew, 

A  wounded  Union  soldier;  knew  It  all  before  he  said, 

“  A  Friend!”  We  washed  an’  fed  him,  an’  Just  tucked  him  Into  bed. 
Dunno  how  far  he’d  wandered  In  his  weakness  an’  his  pain. 

Just  rnved  about  his  mother;  with  the  fever  at  his  brain. 

We  hid  him  In  the  attic  an’  we  nursed  him  up  with  care 
Till  tardy  strength  came  to  him  an’  brought  back  his  rightful  share 
Until  one  pleasant  mornln’— seems  as  though  ’twas  yesterday 
Around  the  rocks  below  us  rode  a  squad  of  troops  In  gray. 

“  Run!  Jump  Into  that  haystack!”  I  says,  “  Pull  the  hay  down  right!" 

He  warn’t  scarce  undercover  when  the  sogers  rode  In  sight. 

Our  Katie  sat  there  playin’  with  her  dog  out  In  the  sun. 

I  called  her  up  an’  whispered,  “  Don’t  betray  him,  little  one ! 

’•  Don’t  tell  them  where  he’s  hldln  ’,  never  mind  what  they  may  do. 

Stand  for  the  Union,  Katie.  I  know  you’ll  be  brave  an’  true!” 

“Now,  then!  We  want  that  soger!”  says  the  leader.  “  Well,”  says  I, 

“  Ye  better  come  an’  git  him— I  would  say— ye  better  try.' 

Then  Katie’s  little  doggie  brussled  up  his  hair  an’  growled 
As  though  he’d  like  to  fight  ’em,  and  the  ugly  captain  scowled 
An’  then  grinned  through  his  whiskers.  “Here,  jest  catch  that  dog! 
he  said 

“  An’  tie  that  rope  around  him — ’round  his  neck  below  his  head, 

An’  let  the  young  ore  see  him — you’ll  hear  from  her  ’fore  he  yelps. 

Now  hang  him  up!  Be  lively!  Come  now!  Every  little  helps!” 

They  catched  poor  little  Hover  an’  jest  drug  him  to  tho  tree 
Down  there  beside  the  haystack— little  Katie  looked  at  me 
With  eyes  jest  runnln’  over.  Oh!  If  I’d  a  had  my  gun 
I’d  drilled  through  that  big  feller  a  big  passage  for  the  sun. 

Poor  'lttle  girl,  she  pleaded;  “Please,  sir,  let  my  doggie  go! 

Please,  please  don’t  hang  old  Hover— you  jest  know  I  love  him  so.’ 
i.  well,  will  ye  tell  7  ”  “I  can’t,  sir,  please,  I  love  the  Union,  too, 

An’  grardpa  told  me  alwavs  that  I  must  be  brave  an’  true.” 

“Well,  string  him  ud  !”  Poor  Hover!  They  jest  yanked  him  till  his 
toes 

Scarce  scraped  the  ground— no  whimper  from  the  little  dog  arose. 

The  little  four-legged  hero— jest  chuck  full  o’  Union  grit. 

They  was  tarrler  blood  Into  him,  an’  them  tarrlers  never  quit. 

“  Nnw  win  ye  tell  ?  ”  Poor  Rover,  how  ho  turned  his  patient  eye 
Up  to  his  little  mistress  !  “  Don’t  ye  tell  me  any  lie  1" 

The  sneerin’  sojer  added;  but  she  raised  her  little  head 
An’  jest  fought  back  her  Bobbin’.  “  I  will  never  tel  l.”  she  said. 

Up  rlz  that  hay  stack  lively— much  to  every  one’s  surprise, 

Out  jumped  the  Union  sojer.  Are  lest  blazin’  from  his  eyes  ! 

Jest  couldn’t  stand  It  longer.  He  stood  up  an’ faced ’em  all. 

“  Don’t  dare  to  plague  that  baby— fight  with  men  or  not  at  all . 

They  jumped  on  him  an’  bound  him  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
He  stooped  an’  kissed  poor  Katie  ’fore  they  led  him  down  the  track. 

“  Don’t  cry,  my  little  woman,  you  were  true  as  steel,”  he  said. 

The  baby  didn’t  hear  him,  for  her  little  dog  was  dead. 

They  passed  on  down  the  mountain,  leavin’  Katie  lyin’  there, 

Her  baby  fingers  clutchln’  poor  dead  Rover's  curly  hair. 

At  last  the  war  was  over  an’  the  wounds  begun  to  heal ; 

The  ranklin’  In  ver  bosom  sorter  lost  Its  savage  feel. 

We  wondered  If  that  sojer  ever  lived  ter  git  away; 

Set  talkin’  It  with  Katie  on  the  porch  one  summer  day. 

A  man  rid  up  the  mountain.  My  old  eyes  Is  gettln  dim, 

But  I  ain’t  need  no  glasses.  “Katie,  girl,”  says  I,  “  that  s  him.' 

Seems  though  I’d  always  knowed  him— we  jest  set  an’  talked  away , 
When  he  spoke  up  all  solemn:  “  This  Is  Decoration  Day. 

The  graves  of  all  the  heroes  will  be  covered  thick  with  flowers, 

The  brave  an’  silent  sojers  sleepln’  through  the  summer  hours. 

Then  little  Katie  whispered  ’fore  she  thought  jest  how  ’twould  sound, 
“  Old  Rover  loved  the  Union  !”  That  big  sojer  give  a  bound 
Up  straight  ez  though  you’d  shot  him.  “  Come,"  says  he,  “  now  rlght- 
away 

Let's  show  our  love  for  Rover  this  first  Decoration  Day. 

Queer  sight  It  was  to  see  ’em  huntin’  posies  on  tho  road, 

Don’t  take  such  willin’  workers  long  to  git  up  quite  a  load. 

I  limned  an’  mother  with  me  jest  ter  see  ’em  decorate. 

They  wan’t  no  great  of  talkin’— couldn’t  none  of  us  orate. 

The  sojer  only  muttered — something  gllstenln  In  his  eye 
“  Who  dies  to  help  his  country  has  a  holy  death  to  die  /” 

That's  how  the  story  started.  I  was  sorter  scared,  I  own, 

When,  ’most  afore  I  knowed  It,  Kate  bloomed  out  a  woman  grown. 
The  sojer  says  “  I  want  her!”  Wasn’t  nothin’  I  could  say. 

Should  seen  how  things  was  workln’— now  I  reckon  that’s  the  way. 
Your  eyes  an’  hair  an'  Agger  favors  hern  my  little  dear, 

An’  I,  yer  double  gran’pop,  am  a-slttln’  talkin’  here  ! 

We  don’t  ferglt  old  Rover  when  It’s  Decoration  Day; 

We  give  him  fond  remembrance,  though  his  grave  Is  far  away. 

Yer  mammy  says  we  never  will  be  apt  to  pay  the  score; 

He  died  to  help  the  Union— not  a  single  man  done  more.  H.  w.  c. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Reimers  of  Davenport,  la.,  has  matters  of  Interest  for 
swine  breeders. 

The  Vacuum  oil  people  have  done  a  good  thing  In  giving,  free  of 
charge,  one  of  their  patent  swabs  with  their  leather  oil.  It  Is  made 
of  lamb  skin,  with  wool  on,  and  makes  the  work  of  applying  the  oil 
comparatively  easy. 

Hard-wood  ashes,  potash  salts  and  bone  fertilizers  may  be  had  of 
the  Fitch  Fertilizer  Works.  288  North  Madison  Avenue.  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Thor  quote  prices  delivered  at  any  railroad  station  In  the  country. 
There  Is  some  advantage  in  this  as  you  know  just  what  the  cost,  Includ¬ 
ing  freight,  will  be  before  ordering. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  readers  who  have  recently  been  asking 
about  small  powers  for  churning,  milk  separators,  ensilage  cutting, 
thrashing,  and  so  on,  we  would  say  that  the  8t.  Albans  Foundry  Co., 
8t.  Albans,  Vt ,  make  an  excellent  small  tread-power  In  various  sizes. 
With  one  of  these  small  powers  the  bull  can  be  made  to  earn  hla 
living  very  nicely. 


THE  WORK  AND  THE  VOTES. 

HE  work  of  our  young  people  speaks  for  itself  in 
this  issue.  The  editor  has  purposely  refrained 
from  making  any  change,  except  in  those  rare  cases 
where  a  punctuation  mark  seemed  necessary  to  give 
the  full  sense.  Yet  by  no  means  all  the  good  work 
shows.  We  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
a  dozen  in  Ihe  present  set  of  almost  equal  merit.  Hut 
we  wish  especially  to  commend  the  work  of  11-year- 
old  Emy  Laird,  of  Aiken,  S.  C.  :  while  comparatively 
not  so  good  as  the  work  of  older  minds,  no  other  man¬ 
uscript  received  gave  evidence  of  so  much  thought  and 
painstaking.  Emy  may  well  make  her  mark  when 
older,  and  we  know  she  is  the  better  for  the  thought 
she  has  given  this  topic.  Two  weeks  from  the  date  of 
this  issue  will  be  allowed  for  the  receipt  of  the  votes 
of  any  readers,  as  to  the  best  essay  here  given.  Hut 
mark  these  points:  1.  No  vote  will  be  counted  unless 
it  plainly  states  the  nation  for  the  decision.  2.  Votes 
must  be  on  postal  cards,  signed  with  name  of  voter, 
each  reader  having  one  vote,  and  one  only. 


THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTER. 

No.  1. 

HE  eldest  daughter,  if  also  the  eldest  child,  serves 
as  the  first  gentle  tie  to  yet  more  closely  con¬ 
nect  the  lives  and  interests  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
As  the  daintiest,  sweetest  and  loveliest  representative 
of  humanity,  she  awakens  within  the  breasts  of  her 
parents  all  the  best  emotions  of  which  each  is  capable. 
As  she  advances  toward  maturity  she  daily  furnishes 
for  both  father  and  mother  an  ideal  of  perfect  woman¬ 
hood,  which  will  tend  to  make  their  lives  broader  and 
purer  because  of  her  trustful,  innocent  ways. 

Characteristics  which  never  fully  develop  ;  and  vir¬ 
tues  which  never  fully  mature  are  assigned  to  this 
child  of  their  love. 

Yet  we  are  glad  they  have  an  ideally  pure  child. 

We  are  all  made  better  by  fine  ideals. 

Every  blossom  of  a  tree  does  not  become  a  perfect 
specimen  of  fruit;  if  it  did  the  tree  would  die. 

So  every  promised  virtue  does  not  become  a  real  char¬ 
acteristic,  if  so,  the  child  would  cease  to  be  human 
and  become  divine. 

Indeed  ’tis  the  “little  child”  that  “shall  lead  them.” 

When  in  the  first  bloom  of  womanhood  she  is  to  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  either  a  loving  helpful 
fairy,  and  they  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  her 
sweet  womanly  graces  or  her  wonderful  power  and 
beauty;  or  she  is  a  tyrannical  and  disrespectful  despot 
who  inspires  both  fear  and  awe.  Yet  whether  good 
or  bad.  her  influence  is  powerful  and  lasting  even  until 
death,  upon  each  member  of  the  family. 

She  brings  into  the  home  a  new  beauty  of  decora¬ 
tion,  which,  if  she  be  pure  and  true,  imparts  a  sense  of 
comfort  and  refinement  ;  but.  if  she  be  vain,  an  air  of 
mockery  and  hollowness. 

Her  opinions  upon  all  matters  of  dress,  decoration 
and  entertainment,  and  especially,  if  she  has  had  bet¬ 
ter  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  such 
questions,  should  ever  be  respected. 

Her  opinions  should  also  be  asked  in  regard  to  any 
plans  for  gardens,  dairy  or  any  other  arrangement  in 
which  she  may  be  interested.  If  parents  desire  to 
have  their  children  interested  in  their  work  or  pleas¬ 
ures,  they  must  treat  them  as  partners,  neither  as  ser¬ 
vants  nor  visitors. 

A  failure  to  properly  consult  and  train  children  in 
this  direction  causes  them  to  become  either  helpless 
babies  or  defiant  rebels. 

The  duties  of  the  eldest  daughter  are  many,  but  we 
will  attempt  to  express  them  in  a  few  words. 

She  should  be  the  chief  aid  of  her  mother  and  the 
solace  of  her  father  and  also  a  model  for  the  younger 
children  An  aid  to  her  mother  in  that  she  takes  upon 
her  shoulders  many  little  cares  which  are  light  burdens 
to  her;  but  often  grievous  to  be  borne  by  an  over¬ 
worked  mother. 

An  afternoon  or  evening,  for  a  housewife,  spent  as  a 
visitor  m  her  own  house  is  a  benefit  to  the  oldest 
daughter,  who  assumes  the  duties  for  the  time,  as  well 
as  blessing  to  her  mother. 

We  believe  every  truly  wise  mother  will  teach  her 
daughter  to  perform  every  kind  of  work  pertaining  to 
good  housekeeping,  thus  saving  the  poor  young  wife 
much  worry  and  heartache. 

Suppose  the  daughter  is  not  now  obliged  to  work  it 
is  her  right  that  she  be  taught  to  become  a  true  home¬ 
maker.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  kindness  or  love  to 
allow  children  to  form  habits  of  slothfulness. 

Again,  the  choice  of  this  pampered  daughter  may  be 
a  man  not  rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  and  endless  toil 
and  trouble  would  then  be  hers,  which  she  need  never 


have  known  had  she  been  capable  of  “  looking  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  household.” 

She  should  be  a  solace  to  her  father  in  that  he  re¬ 
alizes  that  in  her  he  has  a  true  sympathizer  and  helper. 
t  In  her  he  has  ever  one  who  believes  in  him  and  helps 
him  to  be  strong  for  the  truth  and  right. 

She  should  be  a  model  for  the  younger  ones  in  that 
she  is  ever  respectful  and  obedient. 

It  should  be  conceded  that  she  has  a  right  to  have 
interests  outside  the  interests  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  should  be  made  to  feel  that  whatever 
her  thoughts  or  desires,  she  can  never  go  beyond  a 
parent's  love  and  sympathy  while  she  walks-  in  the 
path  of  truth. 

Finally,  it  is  her  privilege  to  go  from  her  father’s 
home  and  make  with  the  man  of  her  choice  and  her 
parents’  approval  a  new  home.  While  it  is  her  duty  to 
respect  the  love  her  parents  bear  her,  it  is  her  right 
that  they  strive  to  make  the  parting  less  sad  for  this 
obedient  child.  Knowing  that  the  faithful  eldest 
daughters  will  become  the  most  esteemed  wives  and 
mothers  of  our  land,  we  will  close  our  article  with  an 
earnest  desire  that  that  faithfulness  be  made  manifest 
in  the  eldest  daughter  of  every  American  home. 


No.  2. 

NE  morning  early  in  the  summer  Clara  was  busy 
with  the  breakfast  dishes  when  a  piercing  scream 
came  through  the  open  window. 

As  she  rushes  from  the  room  we  see  she  is  a  tall  girl 
of  17.  We  see  her  stoop  over  the  little  girl  of  eight, 
who  has  fallen  from  the  apple  tree,  as  one  used  to  car¬ 
ing  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  She  carries  the 
child  to  the  small  white  house  followed  by  four  little 
children  ;  where  after  a  little  rocking  and  a  story  the 
little  ones  are  sent  out  to  play. 

When  the  morning  work  was  nearly  finished,  Clara 
left  her  mother  to  complete  it  and  went  to  the  potato 
field  with  some  lunch  for  her  father  and  two  older 
brothers.  She  took  with  her  the  flock  of  little  ones  to 
pick  potato  bugs.  While  the  bugs  are  disappearing 
we  will  listen  to  the  little  ones  ;  “  Mary  don’t  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  can  have  a  new  dress  like  Jennie  Day’s  ?  I 
want  it  ‘  offully  ’  ”  “O  Ruthie  !  don’t  say  ‘offully.’ 
Clara  wouldn’t  like  to  hear  you  and  I  don’t  think  papa 
can  buy  new  dresses  for  us  because  Clara  said  to  mother 
this  morning  that  we  would  all  have  to  wear  our  last 
summer  ones  because  papa  must  have  a  new  coat  next 
winter.’  “  Don’t  I  feel  like  saying  something  bad  be¬ 
cause  that  Perkins  boy  stole  my  knife.”  “Oh  !  Harry, 
don't  because  it  would  make  Clara  and  mamma  feel 
so  bad.” 

The  bugs  disappeared  very  fast  as  they  all  entered 
into  competition  as  to  who  should  kill  the  most  Clara 
said  a  little  cake  for  the  winner  would  do  the  work 
much  easier  than  anything  else. 

In  the  evening  after  supper  was  cleared  up  and 
chores  all  done,  they  gathered  about  the  piazza  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  important  question  should  19-year-old  George 
go  to  the  agricultural  college  for  which  he  was  fitted? 
After  many  pro’s  and  con’s,  Clara  said  she  thought 
George  ought  to  have  a  chance.  She  would  stay  at 
home,  but  she  wanted  the  boys  to  have  an  education 
and  the  little  girls  to  go  to  the  Normal  and  fit  for 
teachers  if  they  showed  the  talent  for  it.  It  was  decided 
that  George  should  go  and  learn  all  he  could. 

The  next  evening  there  was  to  be  a  social.  Clara 
believed  the  best  escorts  were  her  brothers  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  as  her  brothers  were  true 
bashful  country  boys  they  consented.  In  after  years 
these  brothers  thanked  her  for  urging  them  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  their  townsmen.  One  other  thing  Clara 
did  was  to  bring  the  young  people  to  the  house  by  in¬ 
vitations  to  a  Candy  pull,  Proverb  party,  Puzzle  con¬ 
test,  etc.  These  enlivened  the  long  winter  evenings. 

Clara  had  a  talent  for  drawing  which  she  used  by 
drawing  advertisements,  thus  earning  enough  to  en¬ 
tirely  clothe  little  Ruth.  She  gave  up  the  thought  of 
cultivating  this  talent  for  the  sake  of  her  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  children  went  away  from 
the  home-roof,  it  became  less  and  less  necessary  for 
Clara  to  remain  at  home.  Finally  she  went  to  the 
neighboring  city  to  work  in  the  factory.  Her  father 
now  failing  in  strength,  received  Clara’s  earnings  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  his  life  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
paid. 

While  in  the  city  Clara  boarded  with  Frank,  thus 
evenings  she  could  help  care  for  and  love  the  wee 
ones  who  were  coming  to  brighten  that  home.  When 
one  of  those  babies  went  to  the  home  prepared  for 
such  treasures  its  mother  said:  “Aunt  Clara  loved  and 
cared  for  Willie  as  much  as  I  did.” 

Clara  soon  went  to  Chicago  but  remained  but  two 


years.  On  her  return  she  said:  “  I  tried  to  run  away 
from  trouble  but  found  distance  made  no  difference  so 
came  back.” 

\\  hen  the  father  had  a  shock  it  was  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  who  was  needed  at  home  to  brighten  and  care  for 
his  last  days,  and  the  mother  could  not  leave  her  old 
home  and  the  old  associations  when  her  life  partner 
was  freed  from  care  and  trouble.  So  Clara  was  the 
one,  in  after  life,  to  treasure  the  largest  memory  album 
of  father’s  and  mother's  sayings. 

At  a  reunion  of  these  brothers  and  sisters,  when 
Clara  advised  George  about  investing  some  money  in 
a  certain  company,  he  replied,  “Clara  we  are  no  longer 
children,  we  used  to  look  to  you  for  advice  then  and 
it  was  always  good,  but  now  we  are  men  and  must 
use  our  own  judgment.” 


No.  3. 

HE  relation  of  the  eldest  daughter  to  the  house, 
her  position  in  the  family  in  relation  to  the  other 
members  of  the  household,  is  a  delicate,  a  responsible 
one.  Of  all  the  children  her  position  is  the  most  try¬ 
ing.  The  relation  peculiarly  her  own,  is  that  of  peace¬ 
maker.  If  the  children  quarrel,  if  the  father  is  hard 
and  unjust  with  the  boys,  if  the  parents  cannot  agree 
and  there  are  domestic  feuds,  the  eldest  daughter  is 
the  one  to  restore  peace.  She  it  is  who  interposes 
between  two  disputants  as  the  equal  friend  of  both, 
her  love  for  each  not  allowing  her  to  be  partial.  She 
is  the  example  her  brother  should  take  with  him  when 
he  chooses  a  wife.  She  is  regarded  as  a  pattern  for 
the  younger  sisters,  who  adopt  alike  her  virtues  and 
her  faults  ;  she  is  often  their  tutor  without  intent,  and 
must  keep  this  always  in  view.  Her  influence  depends 
very  much  on  her  character.  If  she  has  the  power  of 
inclining  or  controlling  the  minds  of  others,  that  qual¬ 
ity  so  essential  to  a  successful  teacher,  and  has  the 
ability  to  effect,  unobserved,  a  change  for  the  better, 
to  lead  on  and  direct  by  a  gradual  and  easy  process, 
and  does  so  in  a  quiet,  unassuming  manner,  her  influ¬ 
ence  can  be  very  great,  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
mother.  It  is  often  so  in  her  relation  to  her  younger 
sisters.  She  is  more  in  their  company,  understands 
better  their  mental  surroundings  and  temptations, 
they  being  perhaps  similar  to  what  her  own  have 
been,  and,  having  this  clue  to  their  character,  she  is 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  best  methods  to  be  pursued 
in  order  to  attain  a  desired  end. 

Authority  is  the  power  derived  from  esteem  of 
mental  or  moral  superiority.  In  order  that  the  eldest 
daughter  can  have  authority  over  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  she  must  first  have  the  consent  of  the 
parents  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  the 
children  that  her  opinion  is  to  be  respected.  She 
must  have  dignity,  firmness,  a  great  love  of  truth  and 
should  adopt  this  maxim  :  \ 

Bequest  when  ?on  can. 

Command  when  you  must. 

It  is  her  duty  to  make  home  such  a  delightful  place 
that  father  and  brothers  will  not  care  to  spend  most 
of  their  evenings  elsewhere.  She  accomplishes  this 
with  music,  games  and  reading  aloud.  Although  they 
are  not  all  excellent  readers  or  musicians,  they  will  all 
do  their  part  when  their  turn  comes,  to  please  her  and 
win  her  esteem.  She  helps  to  entertain  all  the  guests. 
Her  mother  ought  to  be  able  to  confide  in  her  ;  she 
should,  as  the  oldest  and  most  observing,  see  that  the 
mother  does  not  overtax  her  strength,  and  be  her  sup¬ 
port  in  every  way.  She  should  take  notice  of  the 
children’s  plans  and  encourage  them  ;  it  breeds  con¬ 
fidence,  and  makes  them  happy.  She  repeats  to  her 
sisters  what  her  mother  has  told  her  concerning 
woman’s  relation  in  the  great  eternal  plan— that 
subject  whereof  Victor  Hugo  speaks  as  “  That  great 
ignorance,  which  we  call  innocence.”  She  is  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  their  moral  training.  The 
younger  sisters  are  almost  invariably  better  prepared 
for  the  struggles  of  life  ;  and  are  better  educated  than 
the  eldest  sister  was  at  their  age.  She  should  make 
the  mother’s  declining  years  as  care-free  as  possible, 
and  if  the  little  ones  should  be  left  mother-less, 
she  must  take  her  place.  If  there  is  to  be  a  step¬ 
mother,  it  is  her  sacred  duty  to  lead  them  to  love  and 
tmst,  and  not  mistreat  her.  Her  privileges,  that  is, 
her  advantages  or  rights,  not  enjoyed  by  the  other 
daughters,  are  few  indeed.  They  are  all  out  of  proper 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  nave  her  Castona, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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tiqn  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities, 
but,  “  Well  is  it  to  have  done  the  thing 
we  ought,”  and  if  she  has  done  her  full 
duty  she  has  been  a  great  blessing  in  her 
father’s  house. 

The  consciousness  of  her  worth  and 
her  power  for  good — that  is  enough  to 
reconcile  her  to  all  her  trials. 

The  eldest  daughter  has  been  longer 
under  the  mother’s  influence  and  should 
be  gratefully  conscious  of  this  dearest  of 
woman’s  privileges — a  mother’s  friend¬ 
ship  and  counsel.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  her  always,  the  memory  of  having 
been  lovingly  dutiful  to  her  mother. 


No.  4. 

YOU  ask  for  the  relation  the  eldest 
daughter  bears  to  the  home  ? 
Hearken,  ye  weary  ones,  and  let  me  tell 
you  a  little  experience  all  my  own. 

It  was  the  history  of  just  one  of  the 
many  days  recorded  by  the  Writing 
Angel,  and  yet  its  shadow  will  forever 
remain  dimly  stamped  upon  my  memory. 

Although  outside  of  the  home,  the 
clouds  were  thickly  flying,  inside  all  was 
sunshine. 

“  Queenie,  where  are  my  glasses  and 
paper?”  and  father  was  seated  in  his 
arm-chair  with  glasses  and  paper  soon 
at  hand. 

“  Teenie,  I  ’ants  to  be  dressed”  and 
out  of  the  warm  comfortables  bobs  a 
little  curly  head.  Ilaby’s  arms  are  soon 
twined  about  her  neck  and  the  morning 
kiss  is  given.  A  pretty,  dressed  boy  is 
soon  playing  with  blocks  and  toys  upon 
the  carpet  by  the  warm  fire. 

“  Dear,  can  you  help  me  just  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  mother  calls  from  the  breakfast 
room  and  Queenie  with  a  skip  and  a  jump, 
is  by  her  side. 

The  dainty  dishes  prepared  by  mother’s 
hand  are  soon  on  the  snow  white  table. 
Queenie  presides  at  the  coffee  urn  while 
mother  sits  by  baby’s  high  chair. 
“Queenie  made  the  coffee,  father,”  re¬ 
marked  mother.  “It  is  just  splendid.” 

The  happy  meal  is  over  and  after  a 
short  chat  with  mother,  Queenie  flits  to 
her  room  where  wrapper  is  exchanged 
for  school-dress.  At  8:30  she  is  off  with 
a  goodby  kiss  to  all. 

A  cheerful  good-morning  from  all  she 
meets  and  a  pleasant  walk  of  half  a  mile 
acts  as  a  tonic  to  her  already  rising 
spirits. 

She  flits  into  the  school  room  like  a 
pencil  of  light  and  no  one  fears  to  con¬ 
fide  in  her. 

With  lessons  over,  she  is  off  for  home  to 
help  mother  get  dinner  for  “  those  hun¬ 
gry  boys.” 

“Queenie,  get  me  a  good  apple,”  and 
that  biy  brother's  want  is  supplied. 

As  she  stands  in  the  sunny  bay  win¬ 
dow,  father  peeps  over  her  shoulder  with 
the  compliment  “Your  geraniums  are 
beautiful,  Queenie.”  The  “  Middle  Boy” 
as  she  calls  him,  jumps  up  with  “Give 
me  one  flower  for  my  buttonhole.”  It  is 


Looking  Better 

feeling  better — 
better  in  every¬ 
way.  There’s 
more  consolation 
in  that  than  well 
people  stop  to 
ponder.  To  get/^; 
back  flesh  and 
spirits  is  every¬ 
thing. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  is  prescribed  by  lead¬ 
ing  physicians  everywhere  for  ail¬ 
ments  that  are  causing  rapid  loss 
of  flesh  and  vital  strength.  ' 

Scott’s  Emulsion  will  do  more  than 
to  stop  a  lingering  Cough  it  fortifies 
the  system  AGAINST  coughs  and  colds. 

Prepared  by  Scott.  &  Bmvne.  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


cheerfully  given  and  rewarded  by  a 
courtly  bow. 

Some  bananas  and  cream,  father's  fav¬ 
orite  dish,  graces  the  table  in  a  fruit  dish 
which  he  had  often  admired.  The  work 
is  quickly  done  and  baby  is  taking  his 
afternoon  nap. 

Off  to  school  again  she  goes,  doing  a 
kind  deed  and  giving  a  cheerful  word 
where  she  can. 

After  school  it’s  “  Come,  mother,  for  a 
walk.  Here  is  your  wrap.  It  is  so  pleas¬ 
ant,  it  will  will  rest  you.” 

A  short  walk  and  quiet  chat  make 
them  more  fitting  to  entertain  tired 
father  and  noisy  boys  during  the  even¬ 
ing  hours.  There  are  puzzles,  pleasant 
games  and  one  rollicking  scuffle  in  which 
even  father  and  the  patient  mother  join. 
Baby  is  made  glad  by  a  sweet  story 
which  charms  him  to  Babyland.  “Hispat- 
tering  feet  have  run  all  day,”  says  mother. 

As  father  surveys  his  happy  group  sur¬ 
rounding  Queenie,  reading  a  thrilling 
tale,  he  replies,  “They  will  not  patter 
long.  Keep  him  a  baby  as  leng  as  pos¬ 
sible,  darling.” 

Soon  the  clock  strikes  nine,  and  with 
a  bound,  “  Off  to  bed,  every  one  of  you,” 
Queenie  shuts  her  book.  Father  is  startled 
from  his  reading  and  mother  from  her 
short  nap. 

The  boys  are  off  with  a  scamper,  but 
that  My  brother  catches  Queenie  by  the 
waist,  and  twining  his  arm  lovingly 
about  his  “flower,”  gives  her  a  brotherly 
kiss  with  a  fond  good-night. 

“  Come,  father  lay  up  your  paper,” 
and,  with  a  kiss,  she  slips  it  behind  her. 

With  “you  little  witch”  and  a  chuckle 
under  the  dimpled  chin,  he  becomes  her 
gallant  captive. 

As  she  passes  to  her  own  room  through 
the  parlor,  she  glances  at  the  piano,  and 
answering  an  inspiration,  she  plays  a 
sweet  song  of  “Angels  guard  you  through 
the  night.”  An  encore  is  received  from 
the  sleepy  boys  above.  A  low  lullaby  is 
given  in  cheerful  response.  Then  comes 
a  “Just  one  more  please.”  With  a  charm¬ 
ing  good-night  song  she  turns  to  her 
own  bed  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  well- 
earned  night's  repose. 

As  the  sweet  notes  died  away  upon  the 
still  air,  father  remarked  in  a  sleepy 
whisper  :  “What  a  blessing  our  daughter 
is.”  My  heart  went  out  to  her  in  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness  and  the  wish  that 
there  were  more  like  her  was  breathed 
silently  from  a  wishful  heart. 
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No.  5. 

TIE  eldest  daughter’s  relation  to  the 
home,  is  something  so  plain  and 
yet  so  intricate,  that  one  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
plain  it. 

The  position  she  occupies  is  one  second 
only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  father 
and  mother;  the  responsibility  is  but  a 
jot  removed. 

She  supplies,  or  should,  the  aid-de-camp 
to  the  generalship  of  the  parents. 

In  the  many  crowded  homes,  where 
the  pocket-book  and  the  family  are  so  al¬ 
together  out  of  proportion,  the  children 
fall  to  her  care,  while  she  herself  is  but 
a  child,  and  she  becomes  something  of  a 
second  mother  to  them. 

They  in  turn  learn  to  follow  and  obey 
her  requests  as  readily  as  those  of  their 
mother.  Thus  she  gains  an  influence 
over  them  which  will  be  felt  more  or 
less  all  their  lives. 

“  Show  me  what  kind  of  company  a 
man  keeps,”  says  some  wise  person,  “and 
I  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  man  he 
is  ”  Show  me  the  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  say  I,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
kind  of  an  eldest  daughter  there  is  in 
that  house. 

Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  but  they  are  few,  for  usually 
the  eldest  daughter  is  the  criterion  of  the 
household  and  the  little  ones  follow  her 
lead  unquestioningly,  be  it  for  good  or 
evil. 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low^  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv • 


Even  in, her  younger  years,  she  has 
this  influence  in  the  home,  and  it  expands 
with  her  growth  until  there  is  scarcely 
a  phase  of  home  life  she  dees  not  mold. 

If  she  has  proved  herself  a  true  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  mother  wearied  with  burden- 
bearing,  gladly  looks  to  this  second  self 
for  counsel ;  the  father  weighs  her  opin¬ 
ion  in  nearly  the  same  scales  with  his 
own  ;  even  the  big  boys,  with  all  their 
new  notions,  still  hold  to  their  old  belief 
that  “  sister  knows  a  thing  or  two.” 

The  little  ones  not  only  believe,  but 
imitate.  One  morning  not  long  ago,  a 
neighbor  child  named  Mary,  and  my 
little  Diece  were  playing  together.  I 
came  in  upon  them  just  in  time  to  hear 
Mary  say  :  “Mamma,  I  want  to  see  Frank 
a  minute,  so  I  am  going  down  to  get  some 
steak,”  a  remark  I  had  often  heard  from 
the  lips  of  her  only  and  older  sister. 

And  so  they  imitate  and  thus  inno¬ 
cently  many  times  betray  family  matters. 

Oh  eldest  daughter,  a  word  to  you  ! 
You  have  great  authority  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  but  take  care  that  you  use  it  wisely. 
Do  not,  as  one  I  know,  think  unlimited 
authority  yours  and  push  father  and 
mother  away  to  grasp  the  helm  your¬ 
self.  And  oh,  fathers  and  mothers,  I  beg 
you  do  not  set  her  authority  aside,  if  by 
so  doing  you  interfere  with  the  duties 
you  expect  of  her,  and  which  she  is  striv¬ 
ing  faithfully  to  perform  Enforce  it 
rather,  if  her  demands  are  right  and 
proper.  You  will  both  gain  respect  from 
it,  and  besides  it  will  make  her  duties 
much  lighter  ;  and  the  duties  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  eldest  daughter  a 
manifold. 

A  dutiful  daughter  has,  all  her  life, 
been  a  help,  but,  as  the  years  creep  on, 
brir  ging  added  strength  and  wisdom,  the 
cares  are  lifted  partially,  or  wholly,  from 
the  mother’s  shoulders  to  her  own,  and 
who  can  count  a  mother’s  duties  ? 

As  the  eldest  daughter,  she  has  not 
only  to  use  her  physical  energies  almost 
continually  in  the  behalf  of  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  but  her 
brain,  too,  must  be  ready  at  aDy  moment 
to  assist  the  heedless  youngsters  up  the 
rough  path  to  knowledge. 

“  One  last  remark  I  wish  to  make,”  arid 
then  this  dissertation  shall  close.  Is 
the  eldest  daughter  to  have  no  privi 
leges,  or  is  she  to  be  entirely  subservient 
to  the  wishes  of  her  elders  or  youngers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  an  eldest  daughter  who 
had  almost  entire  charge  of  the  house, 
and  yet  was  not  allowed  to  choose  a 
calico  dress  for  herself,  and  other  privi 
leges  in  proportion,  I  suppose. 

Such  cases  are  rare,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  do  exist.  I  sav,  in  the  language  of 
the  horse  jockey,  “  Give  her  her  head  ” 
once  in  a  while  at  least.  Let  her  use  her 
freedom  untrammeled  by  selfish  laws  or 
demands  ;  let  her  exercise  her  own  judg¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  the  only  way  m  which  she 
Can  ever  learn  to  rightly  measure  her 
self  and  the  world  around  her  ;  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  she  can  rightly  live 
and  learn. 


PERFECT  Condition  of 
leather  comes  of  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Bowel, 

Liver  Complaints,  and 
Headache,  use 

AVER’S 

CATHARTIC  PILLS 

They  are  purely 
vegetable,  sugar-coated, 
speedily  dissolved, 
and  easy  to  take. 

Every  dose 

Effective 
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GRAPES,  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Book  sent  on  application  to 
C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  8  Coentles  Slip,  New  York. 

OUR  HAY  CARRIERS 

tre  tne  seat  salted  for  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Dm 
»ny  Fork  or  Slings.  Bell  direct. 

FOWLUB  A  FARRINGTON. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y 

THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

8KLI.S  IRON  AND  8TKKL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Wrlto  for  our 
GUARANTEE 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 

/#© FENCING 

-WIRE  ROPE  SELVA8E. 


HIGH  WATER  HAS  NO  TERRORS 

lor  the  Page  Fence.  When  the  drift  wood  and  Ice  get 
too  heavy  they  are  dumped  off,  and  the  feiice  comes 
up  aw  before.  Men  who  have  hundreds  of  rode  on 
land  subject  to  overtlow  claim  It  Is  the  best  In  the 
world  for  the  purpose. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  I’age  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walkervllle,  Ontario. 

WALL  PAPERS 

The  most  complete  set  of  samples  and  instructions 
iow  to  paper  sent  FKKE  for  8  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
We  have  tue  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U.  S. 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing. 
C1I  AS.  31.  KILL  KM,  014  &  OKI  So.  liOth  SL  Phila. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
THB  RURAL  NHW-YORKBU. 


Ms  Hair  Dye 

Gray  liair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
black  by  a  single  application  of  tli  is  Dye.  It 
imparts  a  natural  color,  aets  instantaneous¬ 
ly  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the  liair. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  #1.00,  Ottlee,  3‘J  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


NO  CYC  ONES!  NO  BLIZZARDS! 

But  a  delightful  climate,  and  the  lowest  death  rate 
of  any  State.  Fruit  grows  to  perfection,  and  farm 
crops  are  simply  prodigious.  Plenty  of  cheap  land 
and  of  tlrst  quality,  can  be  had.  Canyon  County, 
Idaho,  is  In  the  midst  of  this  lavored  region.  If 
you  are  Interested,  let  us  know,  and  reliable  Infor¬ 
mation  will  be  furnished. 

Address  A.  E.  GIPSON,  Caldwell.  Idaho. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

— OF — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerloa  and  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 

prThey  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  lnohj . 30  oents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  .26 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . *6 

Reading  Notloes,  ending  with  "Ai Vo.,"  per 

line  leaded . 7* 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  91 

for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  accompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 

^-A BSOLUTHLY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  ferelgn  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
$2.04,  equal  to  8».  6d.,  or  marks,  or  10J*  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Ofllse  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

K'K  4  (.  vir  BIIlWIvu  non*  oaky, 

Cor.  Chambers  ant  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


May  27 


^4liS5 

Besik  A! 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Anonymous  Communications.  —  Why  doesn’t 
The  Rural  date  its  market  reports  ?  They  would 
then  be  better  guides.  A  subscriber. 

Ans.— Why  didn’t  “  A  Subscriber  ”  date  his  postal 

urtcnwiBiE  tuitccc  at  ttte  mnniMc  card  inquiry  and  sign  his  name?  Anonymous  com- 
REASONABLE  PRICES  AT  THE  WORLDS  munlcatlons  are  generally  not  noticed  at  all. 

FAIR  TO  R.  N.-Y.  SUBSCRIBERS.  Potatoes  vs.  Wheat.— 1.  Will  eight  acres  of  pota- 

.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,,  .  ,  .  ,  toes  pay  better  than  the  same  area  in  wheat?  2.  Is 

Almost  everybody  and  all  their  friends  ,t  necegsary  t0  nse  fertui7.er8  ?  3.  What  kind  of  Po- 

want  to  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  tatoes  should  I  plant  so  that  they  may  be  taken  off 

the  field  In  time  to  sow  wheat?  4.  Can  I  find  sa'e  for  a 

The  cost  of  hotel  accommodations  quit,©  crop  at  that  time?  o,  w.  i. 

properly  deters  many  from  going.  We  Ind,an*- 

*  “  J  J  a  ANS.— 1.  Yes,  under  equally  favorable  conditions, 

have  made  arrangements  with  the  Hotel  2.  it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil,  but 
_  . ,  .  .  .  ,  ,,  „  ,,  there  is  little  soil  that  will  not  be  benefited  by  a  iu- 

Epworth  (organized  by  the  Epworth  dlcl01IS  application  of  commercial  fertilizers.  3.  New 

League)  by  which  our  subscribers  can  Queen,  Early  Maine.  Early  Ohio  are  ail  good  kinds. 

maturing  early.  4.  Yes,  if  you  grow  nice  potatoes  of 


Secure  the  benefits  of  its  dollar  a-day  (rood  quality.  Potatoes  are  a  more  uncertain  crop 
price  for  rooms.  To  secure  this  privilege  than  whmeat’  an<5  8Bblect  to  *reater  fluct™tions 

c  price.  The  same  area  would  also  require  a  greater 

a  membership  in  the  hotel  organization  amount  of  labor. 

is  required,  the  price  of  which  is  $2.  The  destroying  insect  eggs.— How  and  when  can  I 

destroy  small  black  shiny  eggs  about  a  third  as  large 
R.  N.-Y.  offers  this  membership  privilege  as  a  pin-head,  found  on  the  under  sldeB  of  the  limbs 

,  ...  ,  ...  j  ,,  and  the  rough  bark  of  the  apple  trees.  H.  u. 

to  any  subscriber  who  will  send  us  three 

Ans.— We  think  applications  to  the  eggs  wouln 
new  yearly  subscriptions.  Or  with  a  re-  have  have  little  effect.  Watch  them,  and  when  they 

newal  Of  his  own  subscription  for  an-  *atch’  spray  With  some  of  the  insecticides  as  rec- 

“  ommended  in  recent  issue*  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

other  year  (or  with  a  new  subscription)  tax  Rebate  for  Wide  Tires.— l.  How  wide  must 

and  $2. 50.  The  restaurant  prices  at  the  tha  t're,s  °/a  wa*on  be  to  a,l0w  the  °™  t0 

rebate  in  the  road  tax,  and  how  much  rebate  per 

hotel  are  moderate  ;  indeed,  quite  as  low  fi.ooo  of  assessment  is  allowed?  2.  How  am  i  to  get 
...  ,  ,  ,  bulletins  from  experiment  stations?  E.  m.  r,. 

as  could  be  expected  at  a  good  hotel  sit-  Chautauqua,  n.  y.  • 

uated  close  to  the  fair  grounds.  Ans.— 1.  The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 

_  New  York  Legislature,  signed  by  Gov.  Flower  April 

12,  reads  as  follows: 

THE  **  SPECIALS  ”  RECEIVED.  Section  1. — The  highway  law  is  hereby  amended  by 

We  have  communicated  with  all  of  the  ,nsertlnK  after  Beet,on  73  a  new  section  to  be  known 

.  as  section  74.  to  read  as  follows  and  to  take  effect 

club  raisers  entitled  to  the  cash  prizes,  immediately: 

The  checks  will  follow  as  soon  as  the  §74.  Rebate  of  tax  for  using  wagon  tires  of  certain 

ratio  of  division  is  found  satisfactory  to  Tt<,thrf:Iery  person  wh0’  <1ur,ne  the  yfiflr 

_  ,,  .Tune  1,  1393  and  each  succeeding  year  thereafter 

the  parties  interested.  Following  are  „„„„  on  the  pnb„c  hUrhwaTfl  pf  tbtR  gt8te  onJy 

two  letters  from  recipients  of  “special”  wagons  or  vehicles  with  wheels  upon  which  two  or 


prizes.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 

all  the  club  raisers  as  to  how  they  like 

the  “  special  ”  prizes  received  by  them.  - 

I  have  just  received  the  new  No.  8  Syracuse  Chilled 
plow  all  right,  and  am  much  pleased  with  its  appear¬ 
ance.  I  have  not  yet  tested  it  in  the  Hell.  Wl.h  my 
thanks  and  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  I  remain  sincerely  your  friend, 

Orleans  Countv,  N.  Y.  irving  w.  crandall. 

The  Guernsey  bull  stood  the  journey  very  well  in¬ 
deed.  We  are  pleased  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations  with  him.  He  is  a  ffne  animal.  Many 
have  called  to  look  at  him;  all  pronounce  him  some¬ 
thing  extra  good.  There  are  a  great  many  Cana¬ 
dians  here.  It  would  do  yon  good  to  hear  them  say: 
"He  beats  anything  we  ever  saw  in  Canada."  I’ll 
try  to  give  him  as  good  care  as  possible  and  hope 
that  he  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  appreciation  of 
mv  neighbors  and  friends.  Many  thanks  from 
Sanilac  County.  Mich.  JOS.  morris. 


The  English  language  is  constantly  receiving  ad¬ 
ditions.  Most  of  these  words  are  expressive  if  not 
elegant.  “  Hustlers  ’  is  the  modern  name  given  to 
people  of  great  activity.  They  are  the  people  who 
make  the  wheels  of  progress  and  accomplishment 
go  around.  But  “hustling'’  is  very  expensive, 
as  far  as  the  vital  power  is  concerned.  .  How 
Rome  people  are  able  to  “hustle"  is  a  mystery 
to  their  friendB.  Here  is  an  interesting  explanation 
of  one  such  case: 

Drs.  Starkey  &Pat,en,  Philadelphia:— 

“DearSirs:  As  you  are  aware  that  I  have  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  the  merits  of  Compound  Oxygen, 
yon  ask  me  what  my  experience  with  it  has  been. 
In  reply  l  wonld  say  that  my  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  it  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  that 
Its  use  by  other  members  of  my  family  has  been 
in  the  highest  degree  gratifying.  Indeed,  In  such 
high  esteem  do  we  hold  it,  that  we  would  not 
undertake  to  keep  house  without  having  it  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand. 

“8o  far  as  mv  personal  experience  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  have  used  it,  not  as  an  Invalid,  but  as 
an  unusually  healthy  man,  one  ivho  has  had 
more  business  devolving  on  him  than  any  one 
man  should  attempt  to  transact,  and  I  wish  to 
recommend  Compound  Oxygen  most  strongly 
to  all  over-worked  business  or  professional 
men,  who  do  not  class  or  consider  themselves  as 
invalids.  To  the  man  who  is  overworked, 
tired  out  mentally,  and  worried  with  business 


more  horses  are  used  the  tire  of  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  three  Inches  in  width,  shall  receive  a  rebate 
of  one-half  of  his  assessed  highway  tax  for  each 
such  year,  not  exceeding,  however,  in  anv  one  year 
the  sum  of  »4  or  four  days’  labor.  The  right  to  such 
rebate  shall  not  be  affected  bv  the  use  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  highways  of  buggies. carriages  or  platform  spring 
wagons  carrying  a  weigh  ^  not  exceeding  1.000  pounds. 
Upon  making  an  affidavit  showing  that  he  has  com¬ 
plied  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  during  any 
such  year,  he  shall  be  credited  bv  the  overseer  of 
highways  of  the  road  district,  in  which  he  resides  or 
any  road  district  where  he  is  assessed  with  such  re¬ 
bate.  Such  affidavit  mav  be  taken  before  anv  ovpr- 
seer  of  highways  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  oath. 

2.  Write  to  the  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva 
N.  Y..  for  the  bulletins  issued  by  that  institution, 
and  to  Prof.  T.  P.  Roberts.  Director  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Cornell  University.  Tthaca,  N.  Y.,  for  those  sent 
out  by  the  Government  Station  established  under 
the  Hatch  Bill. 

dniCKS  Hying.— What  ails  my  little  chicks?  They 
get  nearly  nil  their  feathers,  then  their  wings  hang 
down  and  next  morning  thev  are  dead.  The  trouble 
cannot  he  due  to  lice,  as  the  hens  have  all  the  dry 
ashes  ihev  want  and  I  dust  them  with  Persian  Tnsect 
Powder.  A  verv  few  are  stuck  un  around  the  vent, 
but  the  majority  seem  to  have  nothing  the  matter 
with  them.  They  simplv  pat,  one  day  and  are  dpad 
the  next,.  I  put  some  powder  on  the  chicks  them¬ 
selves  last,  rear  and  found  20  dead  the  next  morning. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  tv.  h. 

Ans. — From  all  that  is  given,  tbp  trouble  is  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  lice.  Book  around  the  heads  for  the 
big  body  lice,  regular  blood  suckers.  The  cause  mav 
be  bowel  trouble  due  to  cold  or  dampppss.  or  slonpv 
or  Improper  feed.  Too  much  raw.  soft,  feed  some¬ 
times  causes  trouble.  Tt  isn’t  likely  that  the  insect 
powder  bad  anything  to  do  with  their  death.  Keep 
them  warm  and  drv:  feed  a  cake  made  of  corn  meal 
and  coar«e  middlings  with  a  little  bone  flour  and 
salt,  and  give  pure  water  and  nlentv  of  grit.  Rub  a 
little  sweet  oil  on  ton  of  the  head,  and  brush  a  little 
kerosene  over  the  hens’  feathers  Pee  that,  they 
have  a  dust  bath,  and  there  should  be  no  trouble. 

Cream  Separation.— Will  The  Rural  give  an 
explanation  of  the  separation  of  cream  by  the  sep¬ 
arator? 

ANR.— There  are  several  different  makes  of  sep¬ 
arators.  as  well  as  sIzps  for  hand  or  power  nsp.  but 


cares,  and  who  has  a  tired  and  achev  feeling  at  the  general  principle  is  the  same  in  a'l.  In  brief,  the 


the  base  of  the  brain,  it  is  a  boon  whose  value 
is  beyond  computation.  I  attribute  the  splen¬ 
did  health  that  I  have  preserved  during  the 
past  few  years  of  great  mental  labor  to  the  fact 
that  whenever  wearied  or  worn  out,  I  have 
restored  nature's  tired  powers  by  the  use  of 
Compound  Oxygen.  That  this  is  nature's  own 
remedy,  supplying  to  the  system  the  oxygen,  the 
life-giving  principle  which  is  needed  to  replace 
that  used  up  by  mental  labors  and  cares,  or  by 
disease,  admits  of  no  doubt.  That  it  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  remedy  for  all  classes  of  invalids,  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  I  consider  it  at  least 
equal  in  value  to  those  who  have  not  been  in¬ 
valids,  but  who  are  traveling  In  that  wav.  I  would 
remind  all  such  that  “  a  pint  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  and  that  they  can  best 
preserve  their  health  by  the  use  of  Compound 
Oxygen  whenever  overworked.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  use  the  above  as  you  see  fit. 

“  Respectfully  yours, 

“R.  C  MITCHELL,  Duluth,  Minn  ” 
The  remedy  above  referred  to  has  a  record  of  23 
years  and  more  than  60,000  cases.  Address  corre¬ 
spondence  to  Drr.  Starkey  &  Palen.  1529  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
and  Toronto,  Ont.— Adv. 


separator  consists  of  a  cvlindrical-shaned  steel  bowl 
or  vessel,  ppcased  within  and  mounted  unon  a  frame 
provided  with  suitable  gearing  to  acquire  a  hirh 
speed  with  a  minimum  exnenditure  of  operating 
power.  The  whole  milk  is  fed  into  this  bowl,  and  the 
cream  and  skim-milk  separately  discharged  from  it, 
the  discharge  following  within  half  a  minute  after 
the  Inflow,  while  the  machine  may  be  used  for  a  few 
minntes  or  as  many  hours— at  any  time— as  maybe 
necessary,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  The  separation  results,  as  in  all  other  cream¬ 
ing  methods,  from  the  difference  in  specific  gravity 
or  weight  between  the  cream  or  fat  particles  and  the 
other  parts  of  milk;  this  difference— which  makes 
possible  the  separation— being  greatly  multiplied  and 
far  more  clearly  defined  through  the  centrifugal 
force  generated  bv  the  revolving  speed  of  the  sep¬ 
arating  bowl  of  the  machine. 

Diabetic  Flour.— What  is  Cbamplln’s  or  Far- 
woii's  method  of  making  diabetic  flour?  Of  what  Is 
It  made?  What  Is  the  price?  subscriber. 

Ans. — We  haven't  been  able  to  find  out  anything 
about  the  brand  asked  for.  but  the  Health  Food  Co., 
61  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  make  what  they  call 
Special  Diabetic  Flour,  50  cents  per  five-pound  bag. 

( Continued  on.  next  page.) 


"T  a  Bogus  white  lead  would  have  no  sale  did  it  not 

g-C/^rri  1  C*  I  afford  makers  a  larger  profit  than  Strictly  Pure 
I  H  IM  U.O  i  White  Lead. 

LJ  The  wise  man  is  never  persuaded  to  buy  paint 

that  is  said  to  be  “just  as  gcod  ”  or  “better”  than 

Strictly  Pure  hite  Lead. 

The  market  is  flooded  with  spurious  white  leads.  The  following  analyses, 
made  by  eminent  chemists,  of  two  of  these  misleading  brands  show  the  exact 
proportion  of  genuine  white  lead  they  contain: 


Misleading  Brand 


Misleading  Brand 


“  StLeadrdsVeLou^°’’  Pur*  WhitC  “  Pacific  Warranted  Pure  [A]  White  Lead.’ 


Lead.  St.  Louis.” 
Materials  Proportions 


Analysed  by 


Proportions 


Oxide  of  Zinc  34.18  per  cent. 
White  Lead  6.46  per  cent. 


59.36  per  cent.  Regis  Chauvenet  Sulphate  of  Lead  4.18  per  cent. 
34.18  per  cent.  &  Bro.,  Oxide  of  Zinc  45.04  per  cent. 

6.46  per  cent.  St.  Louis.  Barytes  50.68  per  cent. 

Less  than  7  per  cent,  white  lead.  No  white  lead  in  it. 


Analyzed  by 
Ledoux  &  Co., 
New  York. 


You  can  avoid  bogus  lead  by  purchasing  any  of  the  following  brands. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  “Old  Dutch”  process,  and  are  the  standards: 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati;  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh)  “FAHNESTOCK"  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ATLANTIC  ’’  (New  York)  “  LEWIS  ”  (Philadelphia) 


“ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 
“BEYMER-BAUMAN  "  (Pittsburgh) 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  (St.  Louis) 
“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“UNION  ”  (New  York) 


For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere 
,.Jfy°u  are  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a'book  containing  informa¬ 

tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


i  Broadway,  New  York. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAflOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Mil  YlUf!  TIIPCQ  COIN  SILVER,  for  Sore 
miLMnU  I  UDLO.  and  Obstructed  Teats,  etc. 
1 H  inch,  60c. :  “1%  Inch,  80c. ;  Improved  Instrument  for 
Opening  Obstructed  Teats,  75c.;  Lead  Probe,  25c.— all 
p08tp'd,  with  instructions.  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son,  1 16 
So.  11th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted 


HWhy  didn’t  you  get 

Better  Prices 

for  your  butter  last 
year?  Did  you  ever 
think  it  might  he 
due  to  the  use  ox  im¬ 
pure  salt?  Good  salt 
won’t  always  make  good  but¬ 
ter,  but  poor  salt  will  invari¬ 
ably  make  poor  butter.  Be 
careful  with  your  milk  and 
cream  and  use  nothing  but 

Ashton’s  Salt. 

Don’t  let  any  other  salt  near 
your  butter.  Do  this  and  get 
better  prices. 

FltANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Perfect  Cooler.  DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK 

(DTfcA  ***■  USE  THE 

|  J§jjl  ^CHAMPION 
S  ~  COOLER 

tS  nffl  tl  and  you  NEED  NOT,  It  Is 
£2  Wllljffli  g  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  lm- 
£3  /  jU  mediately  after  milking,  and 

P-i  U  '  £3  removes  all  the  animal  heat 

_ ,  ...  .A  £3"  an<l  odors  at  once. 

£5  WE  GUARANTEE  that 
milk  will  keep  from  24  to  26 

A  Perlect  Gem.  '$xsi£TrcV£i%Ki>. 

Never  Gets  Out  of  Order.  Price  according  to 
size  of  dairy,  #7  to  #10.  Send  for  our  descriptive 
folder.  We  want  an  agent  In  every  town,  and  will 
allow  liberal  commission.  Address, 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 
Cortland.  New  York. 

SAVE  MONEY 

SWVTrTTVTTVTWTTT^  #150  TOP  Buggf . #75.00 

1  #100  Top  Buggy . #52.50 

H#85  Top  Buggy . #40.00 

#85  Spring  Wagon.. .#43.50 
#10  Single  Harness.... 95.25 
#28  Team  Harness. ..#14.50 

#16  Texas  Saddle . #9.35 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANT. 
ED  and  shipped  anywhere  to  any- 


jataiogue,  CAS1 

W.  Van  Boren 


H  BUYERS'  UNION, 
i.Sk,  B56,  Chicago,  IM. 


Boyd’s  System  of  Ripening  Cream. 


No  Invention  of  late 
years  so  Important  to 
butter-makers  as  the 
Boyd  Ripening 
Cream  Vat  and  Fer¬ 
menting  Can.  They 
save  time  and  labor  in 
the  dairy.  One  at 
wholesale  where  there 
Is  no  agent.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular. 

JOHN  BOYD, 

199  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


ADVICE  TO  DYSPEPTICS. 

CONTENTS  :  Dyspepsia  and  its  causes.  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  sufferer.  Liver  complaint  a  twin  dis¬ 
order.  Constipation  a  result  of  dyspepsia.  Food  to 
be  taken.  Food  to  be  avoided.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  JOHN  H.  MCALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Fourteen  years  City  Treasurer 

ncc  cahtot  m  im, 

lirC-  *OC  DO  17  IPS  rH» 

♦  I  q  Boy*  »  iil-OO  lap->'>4  +  .Sqfj 

f  I  /  Sawing  Machln* ,  p art  w»  wselstnt,  nA 
»b«,  finely  finished,  »d»pted  v  llghianf  Saovn 
work, with  ft  complete  let  of  tb«  I  ftteet  lmprorog 
4tehmecte  free.  Eech  machine  gneranteed  f»  ( 
arm.  Boyd  beet  from  onr  factory, and  aart  d*eiee< 
d  agents  profit.  Bend  for  Wtas  CATALOAi.'Ac, 

mb  coarACT.  BkP’X  r  «« taucAiKh  I&k 


Route 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  ST  LOUIS 

TO 

DENVER 

FOUR  TRAINS  DAILY 

TUTT’S  PILLSJharmleBS  andoeffectlve. 


The  Latest  Novelty 

World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Playing  Cards,  consisting  of 
a  deck  of  63  cards,  viz.:  King,  Queen,  Jack  and  Spot 
cards.  On  the  face  of  each  card  Is  lithographed,  In 
seven  colors,  one  of  the  43  different  National,  Foreign 
and  State  buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair,  making  the 
most  beautiful  and  unique  deck  of  playing  cards 
ever  put  on  the  market— the  best  selling  novelty  yet 
produced.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  deck,  50  cts. 

FRAHM  &  CO., 

191  S.  n  ills  ted  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

DUEIIMATICM  T°  any  person 
K  H  t  U  W  A  I  I  S  M 1  RHKUM  ATISM 

In  any  form,  Lumbago,  or  Neuralgia,  I  will  gladly 
give,  without  charge.  Information  that  will  lead  to  a 
(Complete  cure,  as  it  has  In  mv  case,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  have  nothing  to  sell  or  give,  only  direct  you 
to  a  cure.  Address  F.  W.  PARKHUB8T,  Fraternity 
Publisher,  Box  1601,  Boston.  Mass. 

riryhi 

_I_ua»ficrKhooL  NO  MMGEf  I  ft  f  f 

~  ft  wwa.  Sroi (oi.ad,.  a,  A.  001TJ8  .  jp.  ’  DWI, 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  N  o  i>&y  till  eur<6<L 

OR.a.STvFJ*'*-" k eti />  .•>  d*  * 


BPATTY  °r£an8  27  Bt°P®  »3a*  Pianos,  #150, 
DEM  I  |  I  Catl’g  trte.  Di»n’l  F.  Beatty,  Wash’ton.N.J 
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We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know— Continued. 

Tney  also  make  Diabetic  Food  and  Diabetic  Biscuits. 
Tney  make  Diabetic  Bread  xrom  crude  gluten.  Trie 
diabetic  flour  Is  said  to  be  wnai  is  iext  alter  wash¬ 
ing  out  most  ol  tfle  siarcuirom  tneir  peeled  wheat 
flour,  and  Is  therefore  chiefly  gluten.  send  lor  their 
catalogue,  which  describes  all  tue  differant  kinds  ox 
health  roods.  Tneir  prices  lor  these  products  seem 
unreasonably  high,  when  tne  prices  ox  me  diflerent 
giains  are  consiuered. 

OWXkKSHiP  Of  Masiukk. — A  hires  larm  ol  B  for 
one  year,  nothing  being  said  aoout  the  manure,  fie 
feeds  what  Is  raised  oh  the  iarm  ana  buys  and  reeds 
considerable  grain.  Can  ne  remove  any  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  Iron,  the  larm— hen  manure,  asnes  or  anything 
ol  tne  kind  ?  1  nave  heard  that  it  manure  was  not 
thrown  on  to  the  ground,  the  tenant  (or  tne  owner  or 
the  luiin  in  case  ol  selling)  could  remove  it?  flow 
is  it  ?  Jhi.  C.  B. 

Mew  fork. 

ANS. — r  ue  general  law  Is  tnat  all  manure  made  on 
tne  larm,  in  the  ordinary  manner  Horn  products 
grown  on  the  place,  oerongs  there,  ana  is  to  be  used 
there,  it  makes  no  aiflerence  where  it  is,  on  me 
ground,  in  me  nelus  or  mine  buildings.  The  lact  of 
A  buying  and  leeding  consiaeraole  grain”  would 
probably  make  no  drflerence  in  inis  case.  In  .New 
Jersey  manure  has  been  held  to  be  personal  property 
and  not  liable  to  pass  with  me  real  estate.  Tne 
proper  method  would  oe  to  have  a  written  contract 
covering  such  cases,  tn us  avoiding  danger  01  mis¬ 
understanding. 

Kol'Jfi  NETTING. — X  have  read  of  a  tarred  rope  net¬ 
ting  to  cover  small  ueii  yards  to  prevent  hens  from 
flying  out;  wneie  can  it  be  puicnased?  h.  s.  w. 

ANs. — Tne  United  states  Net  &  Twine Uo.,  Ufa  ful- 
ton  street,  New  fork,  manufactures  an  kinds  ol 
twine  (not  rope)  netting.  Tney  can  supply  oar 
inquirer  u  ne  win  write  them  stating  just  what  he 
wants.  A  ligut-weifcnt  net  is  all  tuat  is  required. 

Cans  and  Canning  Outfits.— Wnat  reliable  tirm 
makes  cans  tor  canning  fruit,  and  what  trustworthy 
concorn  makes  outnts  lor  canning  lactones?  H.  n. 
Augusta,  Ua. 

ANs. — Write  to  tneD.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
and  mention  THE  It.  N.-V. 

The  it.  N.-T.  INDEX.— Being  a  busy  farmer,  1  want 
to  protest  against  the  omission  ol  the  index  from 
The  It.  N.-l.  1  think  the  Index  is  a  great  saver  of 
time  and  mat  in  me  past  It  has  made  The  it  dual  in 
one  great  point  aneau  ol  others.  Now,  one  man  In 
the  othce  can  aiford  to  loss  a  nine  time  in  getting  up 
an  index  wneu  he  is  saving  a  good  deal  of  it  for  tuou- 
sandB.  WM.  H.  HYDE. 

ANS. — fTotosts  like  tuis  are  effective,  as  the  laoie 
ol  contents  was  resumed  two  weeks  ago.  it  would 
hot  nave  been  omilleu  out  lor  tne  fact  tnat  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  took  so  much  space  tnat  we 
were  obliged  to  curtail  something,  and  omitted  the 
contents  rather  man  reduce  the  reading  matter. 
Biame  it  an  on  the  advertising  manager.  Uiad  our 
mends  appreciate  tne  table  ol  contents.  If  our 
lrlend  refers  to  the  regular  yearly  index  to  THE 
iiUriAh  for  1692,  ne  is  mistaken  u  he  thinks  it  was 
omitted,  it  Was  printed  on  separate  pages  to  save 
room  for  ordinary  reading  matter.  As  announced  at 
tue  opening  of  the  year,  it  will  be  sent  gratis  to  air  of 
last  year’s  subscribers  who  may  apply  for  it. 

Cows  with  sheet,— 1  have  six  cows  and  ten 
sneep.  Would  ID  acres  or  clover  pasture  be  sufficient 
lor  mem.'  Win  cows  give  as  much  milk  when  in  tne 
same  pasture  with  sheep  as  they  would  ii  they  were 
in  a  held  oy  themselves?  "a  new  StTBSOftlBEtt.” 
Bolling  IT  nine,  lud. 

ANS.  — 1  have  two  boys  ;  will  six  yarus  Of  cloth 
make  each  a  suit  of  clothes?  That  depends  — On  me 
size  ol  the  hoys  and  the  width  of  me  cloth,  so  with 
the  cows  and  sheep,  ft  depends  upon  the  animals, 
uut  moie  on  the  pasture.  The  hamper  mentioned 
about  equal  8  cows,  or  1)4  acre  per  cow.  Of  me  aver¬ 
age  pasture,  mis  wouldn  t  begin  to  be  enough.  With 
ordinary  animals  on  good  strong  sull  well  seeded,  it 
mlgnl  perhaps  be  sufficient,  ft  would,  however,  be 
unwise  to  depend  enllieiy  upon  it.  The  quantity  of 
miik  given  will  depend,  not  so  much  upon  their  com¬ 
panions,  as  upon  the  amount  ol  feed  received,  ff 
they  get  ail  the  food  they  can  eat  and  assimilate, 
Urey  will  give  just  as  muen  miik.  Sheep  eat  the 
grass  much  closer  to  tue  ground,  and  merehy  teuu  to 
injure  tne  pasture  more  man  cows,  if  me  pasture 
were  at  ail  snort,  tney  wouid  ue  a  detriment  to  tne 
latter  _ 

UUT  Afll)  MAKJi.UI  HOTJbS. 

The  grain  market  is  dull. 

Poultry  is  quiet,  and  prices  are  lower. 

Potatoes  are  higher  under  light  receipts. 

Dried  ftuits  are  dull  at  unchanged  prices. 

Stocks  or  oid  cheese  are  pretty  well  reduced. 

Beans,  except  Marrows,  are  dull,  and  Bales  slow. 
Receipts  of  apples  are  small,  but  fully  equal 
demands. 

Receipts  of  pease  and  string  beans  are  heavy,  but 
good  stock  sells  well. 

The  stringency  in  the  money  market  makes  trade 
dull  in  all  farm  products. 

Large  quantities  of  cabbages  are  arriving  from 
Norfolk  and  prices  are  easier. 

Good,  large  tomatoes  are  selling  well,  but  small 
sizes,  and  inferior  lots  drag  on  the  market. 

Butter  has  taken  the  expected  drop  and  a  further 
decline  is  probable  Delore  this  reaches  our  readers. 

Strawberries  are  now  coming  from  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  Receipts  are  large,  and  the  quality  aver¬ 
ages  good. 

Eggs  are  now  soid  ‘Toss  oil;”  that  Is,  the  loss  from 
poor  stock  must  oe  b  jrne  by  the  seller.  Heretofore, 
mey  have  sold  at  the  mark.  Probably  bottom  prices 
nave  been  reached. 

moods  and  heavy  rains,  causing  much  damage  to 
cxops,  and  stul  further  hindering  the  already  de- 
la)  ed  worker  farmers,  ported  from  various 

pai  ts  of  tne  country. 

Tne  Exchange  price  of  milk  Is  $1.37  per  can  of  40 
quarts,  less  me  railroad  charges  from  each  respec¬ 
tive  producer’s  shipping  point,  together  with  an 
allowauve  of  ttve  cents  per  can  where  the  milk  is 
deliver-  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  R  iver. 


No  mineral  water  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  beneficial  results  that 
follow  taking  ONE  or  more 
of  “BEECHAM’S  PILLS”  with 
a  glass  of  water  immediately 
upon  arising  in  the  morning. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  separator, .extras . . 

Western,  flrst . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  third . 

State  dairy,  half-flikln  tubs,  extrai . 

First  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Western  dairy,  flrsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

Slate  factory,  full  cream,  large  size,  white  . 

Full  cream,  large  size,  colored . 

Full  cream,  small  size . . . . 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  choice . 

Part  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  com.  to  good, 

Part  skims,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims . 

Pennsylvania  skims . 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  choice...  1 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra . ] 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  good  to  prime. . 

Duck . | 

Goose . ; 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 

N.  Spy,  good  to  prime . 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 

Uoxbury  Russets,  prime . 

Russets,  common  to  fair . 

Strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart . 

Maryland,  per  quart . . 

North  Carolina,  per  quart . 

Blackberries,  N.  C . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steerB . 5  1 

Poor . 3  1 

Texans . 3 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  _  _ 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  1  @8 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  8  @  6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Cows,  Milch,  choice .  . 50  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  10  @11)6 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  each . 2  50  @7  87 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  6)4@  7)6 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  4  @  5% 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 7  80  @8  20 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 2  00  @  5  00 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack . 2  60  @  2  75 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 2  80  @  2  40 

German,  per  Back . 2  00  @  2  20 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  50  @  4  00 

Savannah .  8  50  @  450 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  76  @  3  25 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  ...2  60  @2  76 
State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  ....2  00  @2  60 
Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180 lbs  ..2  25  @  2  76 

Hebron,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk,  180  lbs. .  .2  25  @2  76 

Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl -.2  00  @  2  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 125  @  175 

Sweet  potatoes,  Vineland,  fancy . 4  50  @  6  00 

Other  So.  Jersey,  fancy . 4  25  @  4  60 

So.  Jersey,  fair  to  good . 3  00  @  4  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby .  .  11)6®  — 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb .  11  @  11)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  11)6 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Eastern,  per  pair .  90  @1 1)0 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  26 

Eastern..... . 126  @160 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb .  12  @  18 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair .  35  @  50 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  fair  to  prime .  12  ©  14 

Spring  cnlckens,  Pnlla.,  f’y  light,  per  lb.  50  @  55 

Baltimore,  ary  picked . "  ~ 

Baltimore,  scalded . 

Fowls,  clear,  Western,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  young  and  old  mixed . 

Squabs,  per  dozen . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches  ... 

Prime . 

Culls . . 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen . 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl . 

Charleston . 

Savannah,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  per  crate . 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  box . 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Havana,  per  crate . 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 

Squash,  Florida,  perorate . 

Turnips . 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 

Florida  lettuce,  per  basket . 

Peas,  per  orate . 

8trlng  Beans,  per  orate . 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,636  cans  of  milk, 
166  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  663  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  $1.37  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


.23  @24 
.23  @24 
.22  @23 
.21  @22 
.20  @20)6 
.23  ®23)» 

.22  @22)j) 
.20  @21 
.—  @— 
.21  @— 
.19  @20 
.18)6®- 
.20  @21 
.19  @20 
.18  @18)6 
.19  @20 
.18  @19 
.17  @18 


Palnloss.  Effectual.  Covered  with  a  tasteless,  soluble  coating. 

“  Worth  a  guinea  a  box.”— Price  only  25  cents. 

Of  all  druggists,  or  a  box  will  be  mailed  on  recolpt  of  26cts.  In  stamps  by 
B.  F.  Allen  Co.,  365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS" JR. 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 
19th  century.  No  M  >un  » 

handwork;  no  more  high  Y~ 
priced  Diggers.  Wechallenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5.000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


-—yY  We  also  make  the  Dnsr 

,*'EI-:l>iSRyou  ever  saw.  b.  t* 
■  icr  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  1  f  j  ou  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left,  bend  jO- 
DAYf  r  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

YORK.  Pa. 


,  2  60@3  60 
.2  00@2  50 
.2  60®  3  00 
.2  25®  — 
.1  60@2  00 
.2  50@3  00 
.2  00@2  50 
.  6@  18 
.  13®  20 
.  8@  11 
.  18®  — 


tmnne  viHoncn  r nix 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  tgSSOO  to  any  one  who  will _ 

Invent  a  similar  WASHING  MACHINE  that  will  operate  easier  or  do 
better  work.  The  Price  l»  Low.  Write  for  circulars,  price  and  terms  to  C  - 

Mention  this  Paper.  THE  EMPIRE  WASHER  coi,  Jamestown, M.  ~ 


theNT” 

r*PI»G  WAWS* 
KHPIPK  WA3MJ1  CJ 
JAMtSTOMH-N^ 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Sy  or  ||  rnnOT  lOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

,  A,  H  L.  U.  ■  (I  U  V  1  ,  Prod...  Coaa.iU.lun  (inhub. 

KBf  aaBNCa:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat'l  Bank 


•**>«]  JACKSON  BROS. 

».  T.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
70  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


an»  lOLi 


MCOIITU  f  Why  tarry  longer  where  win- 
O  15  U  I  H  ■  ter  rules  the  year,  and‘‘llngers 
In  the  lap  ol  spring”  all  summer?  GO  SOUTH  I 
For  full  particulars  address 

“THE  HORN  OF  PLENTY,”  Norfolk,  Va. 


Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
I, iver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &,  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


A  DAY.  50  fast  selling  specialties.  Big 
proflts  to  agents.  Every  body  buys.  Bicycles, 
etc.  Write  quick.  Box  012,  Holly,  Mich. 


To  active,  faithful  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  working  for  us  taking  orders  for  THE 
ILLUSTRATED  WORLD’S  FAIR,  edited  by 
John  McGovern,  the  Prince  of  the  Literary  West. 

or  $2  50  a  year.  Entire  Series,  from 


25c.  a  month.  ....... 

July,  1891 ,  to  January,  1894,  30  monthly  Issues,  only 
$0  00.  Sells  at  sight.  Most  beautiful,  interesting  and 
popular,  and  the  only  publication  receiving 
official  recognition  THE  ORGAN  OE  THE 
FAIR.  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  says:  “It  Is  a  hand¬ 
somely  prepared  and  valuable  publication  to  which 
many  celebrities  are  contributors.”  Send  15c. 
(stamps)  for  full  particulars  and  sample  copy, 
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Payable  at  TRADERS’  RATIONAL  OAHU,  Boston 
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Threshers  and  Horst  fit  mem. 

Writ*  tar  mtscttatcdCMArog**,  muuitf  Ktm. 
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in  a  large  city  where  REAL  ESTATE  contin¬ 
ually  Increases  in  value,  and  Increased  rentals  will 
add  to  the  income  from  year  to  year. 

Cash  capital  paid  in  May  1st,  $940,000.  Price  of 
stock,  $103.50.  Par  value,  $100.00. 

H.  L.  WARNER,  PRES.  OF  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
SIOUA  CITY  (CAP.  ONE  MILLION)  SAYS  : 

“  Everything  considered,  1  can  assure  you  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  NORTHE RN  INVESTMENT  CO. 
has  shown  great  wisdom  and  foresight  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Its  real  estate  in  thlB  city,  and  It  seernu  to  me 
almost  Impossible  that  Its  Investments  here  should 
prove  otherwise  than  sale  and  profitable.’’ 

For  further  particulars,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Office,  Nos.  7  to  11  Advertiser  Building,  246  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  where  Plans  and  photographs 
can  be  seen.  A.  A.  HOWE,  Treas. 
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PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Best  ever  Known.  Wk*u**U  wd  R*uiL 

Agent*  Wanted  Everywhere** 
kj/Vy  WUStiWy  Send  for  Circulars. 
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n 600 Engravings.  The  American  Weil  Works,  Aurora, Ill, 
&ls o,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE 


By  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 

Lin  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  In  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  profit,  can  be  giown  on  a  less  amount 
Of  lands  in  this  country  than  can  be  raised  In  any 
omer  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  UR.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  oolor  by 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  an. 
Requires  only  about  1&  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-huUers,  Fanning-milLs,  Feed-mills,  Ciij 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  *<  why  Ensiiag-e  Pay*,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
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THE  HAPPY  FARMER  LAD. 

».  A.  KNEELAND. 

ILLUSTRATION'S  BY  D.  LINCOLN  STODDARD. 


\/  HAPPY  Is  the  farmer  lad 
'  I  To  see  the  spring  appear, 
Jr  No  mortal  ever  was  more 
glad, 

■f-  At  any  time  of  year. 

^  Behind  the  plow  he  now  can 


- - '■  1  And  swing  the  hoe  and 

spade, 

Broad  fields  of  grain  for  him  to  sow, 

And  garden  to  he  made. 


MKwjy  IIE  farmer  lad  Is  blithe  and 
He  sings  a  merry  tune, 

■jjEggjppi?1.  While  tolling  ’mong  the 

~  ^  The  last  Jong  davs  of  June 

All  Nature  s  beauties  round 
him  now, 

In  sky,  and  rock  and  tree, 

And  sweat  upon  his  throbbing  brow, 

A  tired  boy  Is  he. 


HE  farmer  boy  Is  happy  too 
,  j)  In.  brlghtsome  Autumn 

~ jV  \  days. 

z. m lrr?~'~- v  When  distant  hills  are 

- ---- •'fta bathed  In  blue, 

"  And  still  air  filled  with  haze 

£)  '  of  mellow  apples  there's 
•  no  lack, 

And  all  for  love  of  these, 

He  rips  the  clothes  from  oil  his  back, 

While  climbing  thro’  the  trees. 


Sourness  in  Ants. — The  same  publica-  part  of  his  days  upon  a  sick-bed,  suffer- 
tion  gives  these  interesting  facts  about  ing  almost  untold  agony.  When  the  Em - 


yS,  HAPPY  Is  the  farmer  boy, 

pi  f|  II  When  snow  Ison  the  ground 
He  halls  the  falling  Hakes 

<jp  And  brings  his  sled  around. 
Yes.  then  he  looks  his  bob¬ 
sled  o’er, 

Yokes  up  the  oxen  good, 

And  climbs  afar  o’er  Mil  and  moor, 

To  get  the  winter’s  wood. 


fd:;:  icx~  HE  farmer  lives  and  moves  always 
'Mong  scenes  of  rare  dellgut, 
WmSmM  He  molls  and  tolls  thro'  all  his  days 
And  soundly  sleeps  at  night. 

He  speaks;  Ills  cattle  hear  the 
^  word, 

Tho’  half  a  mile  away, 

No  orator  so  far  Is  heard 
Upon  town  meeting  day. 


.■4  -  =  K  sings;  and  you  need  have 

A  single  note  Is  wrong; 
n  He  trained  his  voice  while 
training  steers, 

The  woods  and  hlilsamong 
Oh  happy  he  who  holds  the 
plow, 

And  fertile  his  broad  lands, 

With  furrows  on  his  noble  brow, 

And  soil  upon  his  hands. 


SHORT  ANIMAL  TALKS. 

Murderous  Roaches  —Complaints  that 
our  people  make  against  the  work  of 
house  roaches  will  seem  futile  after  we 
read  the  following  note  by  Herbert  H. 
Smith  in  Insect  Life  : 

Cockroaches  are  so  common  in  Brazil- 
ian  country-houses  that  nobody  pays 
much  attention  to  them.  They  have  an 
unpleasant  way  of  getting  into  provision 
boxes,  and  they  deface  books,  shoes  and 
sometimes  clothing.  Where  wall  p  iper 
is  used  they  soon  eat  it  off  in  unsightly 
patches,  no  doubt  seeking  the  paste 
beneath.  But  at  Corumha,  on  the  upper 
Paraguay,  I  came  across  the  cockroach 
in  a  new  role.  In  the  house  where  we 


ants : 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  formic 
acid  in  ants  in  such  quantity  is  normally 
,  of  such  strength  that  it  is  not  dnagiee- 
5  able  to  the  jralate.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Howard 
tried  the  experiment  of  crushing  ants 
i  with  sugar  and  water  as  a  substitute  for 
lemonade,  and  recollects  that  it  was 
drunk  with  relish  by  his  companions. 
A  correspondent  writes  us  recently  that 
one  of  her  hired  men  is  in  the  habit  of 
eating  large  black  ants  found  in  rotten 
wood.  She  also  states  that  her  father, 

1  after  eating  a  large  section  of  railroad 
restaurant  pie  in  the  dark,  and  noticing 
>  an  agreeable  acid  flavor,  found  that  the 
remainder  was  swarming  with  specimens 
s  of  the  little  red  ant  (Monomorium  phar- 
1  aonis)  and  that  he  must  nave  eaten  some 
hundreds  of  individuals.  He  was  satisfied 
with  his  experience,  vihich  he  did  not 
repeat  voluntarily,  but  he  vouches  for 
the  edibility  of  this  species.  What  the 
original  ingredients  of  the  pie  were  is 
not  stated,  but  the  effect  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  was  to  make  it  about  as  sour  as 
rhubarb. 

Lassoed  a  Grizzly  Bear. — The  Pa¬ 
cific  Rural  Press  tells  a  grizzly  bear  story 
of  this  year  that  reads  like  the  tales  of  a 
century  ago.  A  cattleman  named  Ken- 
ison  found  a  bear  in  the  mountains. 

When  first  seen  it  was  sitting  on  its 
haunches.  Kenison  made  for  the  animal 
and  got  it  started  down  the  gulch.  He 
kept  behind  it  until  it  came  out  on  the 
Carissa  plains;  then  he  raced  quickly  up 
to  it,  fired  a  shot  from  his  pistol  into  its 
back,  and  while  passihg  threw  his  lasso 
over  its  neck  and  then  straightened  out 
the  rope.  The  horse  was  greatly  fright¬ 
ened  and  took  good  care  to  keep  the  rope 
taut,  hut  it  was  a  long-distance  fight,  as 
there  were  about  GO  feet  of  rope  between 
the  bear  and  the  horse.  Kenison,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  his  horse  under  perfect  con¬ 
trol.  When  the  bear  would  clutch  his 
riata  he  maneuvered  with  his  horse  so  as 
to  break  the  bear’s  hold.  He  circled 
around  and  around  with  good  horseman¬ 
ship  and  perfect  coolness,  all  the  time 
keepirg  the  rope  tight  around  the  bear’s 
neck,  and  he  actually  choked  the  grizzly 
to  death.  The  grizzly  weighs  900  pounds. 
Kenison  is  a  small  man  of  slight  frame, 
and  does  not  weigh  over  130  pounds,  but 
he  hears  the  reputation  of  not  knowing 
what  fear  is.  His  horse  only  weighs 
about  900 

AN  OAKVILLE  MIRACLE. 

The  Remarkable  Case  of  Mr  John 
W.  Condor 

A  Helpless  Cripple  For  Years — Treated  by 

the  Staff  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  Discharged  as  Incurable — The 

Story  of  his  Miraculous  Recovery  as  In¬ 
vestigated  by  an  Empire  Reporter. 

(Toronto  Empire.) 

For  more  than  a  year  past  the  readers 
of  the  Empire  have  been  given  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
cures  of  the  19th  century,  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  them,  in  cases  hitherto  held  by  the 
most  advanced  medical  scientists  to  be 
incurable.  The  particulars  of  these  cases 
were  vouched  for  by  such  leading  news-  , 
papers  as  The  Hamilton  Spectator  and  ; 
Times,  The  Halifax  Herald,  Toronto 
Globe,  Le  Monde,  Montreal ;  Detroit 
News,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Journal,  Albany 
Express  and  others,  whose  reputation  - 
placed  beyond  question  the  statements  i 
made.  1 

Recently  rumors  have  been  afloat  of  a  ] 


pire  representative  announced  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  visit  Mr.  Condor  cheerfully 
volunteered  a  statement  of  his  case  for 
the  benefit  of  other  sufferers.  “I  am,” 
said  Mr.  Condor,  “an  Englishman  by 
birth,  and  came  to  this  country  with  my 
parents  when  nine  years  of  age,  and  at 
that  time  was  as  rugged  and  healthy  as 
any  boy  of  my  age.  I  am  now  29  years 
of  age,  and  it  was  when  about  14  years 
old  that  the  first  twiDges  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  rheumatism  came  upon  me,  and 
during  the  fifteen  years  that  intervened 
between  that  time  and  my  recovery  a 
few  months  ago,  toDgue  can  hardly  tell 
how  much  I  suffered.  My  trouble  was 
brought  on,  I  think,  through  too  fre¬ 
quent  bathiDg  in  the  cold  lake  water. 
The  joints  of  my  body  began  to  swell, 
the  cords  of  my  legs  to  tighten,  and  the 
muscles  of  my  limbs  to  contract.  I  be¬ 
came  a  helpless  cripple,  confined  to  bed, 
and  for  three  months  did  not  leave  my 
room.  The  doctor  who  was  called  in  ad¬ 
ministered  preparations  of  iodide  of  po¬ 
tassium  and  other  remedies  without  any 
material  beneficial  effect.  After  some 
months  of  suffering  I  became  strong 
enough  to  leave  the  bed,  but  my  limbs 
were  stiffened  and  I  was  unfitted  for  any 
active  vocation.  I  was  then  hampered 
more  or  less  for  the  following  nine  years, 
when  I  was  again  forced  to  take  to  my 
bed.  This  attack  was  in  188G,  and  was  a 
great  deal  more  severe  than  the  first. 
My  feet,  ankles,  knees,  legs,  arms,  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  in  fact  all  parts  of  my  frame 
were  affected.  My  joints  and  muscles 
became  badly  swollen,  and  the  disease 
even  reached  my  head.  My  face  swelled 
to  a  great  size.  I  was  unable  to  open 
my  mouth;  my  jaws  being  fixed  together, 
1,  of  course,  could  eat  nothing.  My  teeth 
were  pried  apart  and  liquid  food  poured 
down  my  throat.  I  lost  my  voice,  and 
could  speak  only  in  husky  whispers. 
Really,  I  am  unable  to  describe  the  state 
I  was  in  during  those  long,  weary  months. 
With  my  swollen  limbs  drawn  by  the 
tightening  cords  up  to  my  emaciated 
body,  and  my  whole  frame  twisted  and 
contorted  into  indescribable  shapes,  I 
was  nothing  more  than  a  deformed  skele¬ 
ton.  For  three  long,  weary  months  I  was 
confined  to  bed,  after  which  I  was  able 


I  had  used.  But  urged  on  by  friends,  I 
continued  taking  Pmk  Pills,"  and  after 
using  seven  boxes  I  was  rewarded  by 
noticing  a  decided  change  for  the  better. 
My  appetite  returned,  my  spirits  began 
to  rise  and  I  had  a  little  freer  use  of  my 
muscles  and  limbs,  the  old  troublesome 
swellings  subsiding.  I  continued  the 
remedy  until  I  had  used  twenty-five 
boxes  when  I  left  off.  By  this  time  I  had 
taken  on  considerable  flesh,  and  weighed 
as  much  as  160  pounds.  This  was  a  gain 
of  60  pounds  in  a  few  weeks.  My  joints 
assumed  their  normal  size,  my  muscles 
became  firmer,  and  in  fact  I  was  a  new 
man.  By  April  I  was  able  to  go  to  work 
in  the  basket  factory,  and  now  I  can 
work  ten  hours  a  day  with  any  man.  I 
often  stay  on  duty  overtime  without  feel¬ 
ing  any  had  effects.  I  play  baseball  in 
the  evenings  and  can  run  bases  with  any 
of  the  boys.  Why  I  feel  like  dancing  for 
very  joy  at  the  relief  from  abject  misery 
I  suffered  so  long.  Many  a  time  I  prayed 
for  death  to  release  me  from  my  suffer¬ 
ings,  but  now  that  is  all  gone  and  I  en¬ 
joy  health  as  only  he  can  who  suffered 
a?ony  for  years.  I  have  given  you  a 
orief  outline  of  my  sufferings,  but  from 
what  I  have  told  you  can  guess  the  depth 
of  my  gratitude  for  the  great  remedy 
which  has  restored  me  to  health  and 
strength.” 

Wishing  to  substantiate  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Condor’s  remarkable  story,  the  Em¬ 
pire  representative  called  upon  Mr.  F. 
W.  James,  the  Oakville  druggist  referred 
to  above.  Mr.  James  fully  corroborated 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Condor.  When 
the  lat  er  had  first  taken  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  he  was  a  mere  skeleton — a 
wreck  of  humanity  The  people  of  the 
town  had  long  given  him  up  for  as  good 
as  dead,  and  would  hardly  believe  the 
man’s  recovery  until  they  saw  him  them¬ 
selves.  The  fame  of  this  cure  is  now 
spread  throughout  the  section,  and  the 
result  is  an  enormous  sale  of  Pink  Pills. 
“  I  sell  a-dozen-and-a-half  boxes  of  Pink 
Pills  every  day,”  said  Mr.  James,  “and 
this  is  remarkable  in  a  town  the  size  of 
Oakville.  And,  better  still,  they  give  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.”  Mr.  James  recalled 
numerous  instances  of  remarkable  cures 
after  other  remedies  had  failed.  Mr. 
John  Robertson,  who  lives  midway  be¬ 
tween  Oakville  and  Milton,  who  had 


to  get  up,  but  was  a  complete  physical  been  troubled  with  asthma  and  bronchi- 


T  , ,  ,  .  remarkable  case  in  the  pretty  little  town 

in  a  new  role.  In  the  house  where  we  Qf  Oakville,  of  a  youn g  man  recovering 

were  staying  there  were  nearly  a  dozen  after  years  of  helplessness  and  agony, 
children,  and  every  one  of  them  had  The  Empire  determined  to  subject  the 


wreck,  hobbling  around  on  crutches  a 
helpless  cripple.  My  sufferings  were 
continually  intense,  and  frequently  when 
I  would  be  hobbling  along  the  street  I 
would  be  seized  with  a  paroxism  of  pain 
and  would  fall  unconcious  to  the  ground. 
During  all  this  time  1  had  the  constant 
attendance  of  medical  men,  but  their 
remedies  were  unavailing.  All  they 
could  do  was  to  try  to  build  up  my  system 
by  the  use  of  tonics.  In  the  fall  of  1889 
and  spring  of  1890  I  again  suffered  in¬ 
tensely  severe  attacks,  and  at  last  my 
medical  attendant,  as  a  last  resort, 
ordered  me  to  the  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  I  entered  the  Hospital  on  June 
20th,  1890,  and  remained  there  until  Sep¬ 
tember  20th  of  the  same  year.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  me  while  in  this  institu¬ 
tion,  no  improvement  was  noticeable  in 
my  condition.  After  using  almost  every 
available  remedy,  the  hospital  doctors — 
of  whom  there  was  about  a  dozen-  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  case  was  in¬ 
curable,  and  I  was  sent  away,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  might  remain  an 
outside  patient.  Accordingly  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1890  to  the  end  of  January  1891, 
I  went  to  the  hospital  once  a  week  for 
examination  and  treatment.  At  this 
stage  I  became  suddenly  worse,  and  once 
more  gained  admission  to  the  hospital, 
where  I  lay  in  a  miserable  suffering  con¬ 
dition  for  two  months  or  more.  In  the 
spring  of  1891  I  returned  to  Oakville  and 
made  an  attempt  to  do  something  toward 
my  own  support.  I  was  given  light  work 
in  the  basket  factory,  but  had  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  and  from  my  place  of  labor  in  a 
buggy  and  carried  from  the  rig  to  a 
table  in  the  works  on  which  I  sat  and 
performed  my  work.  In  August,  1891,  I 
was  again  stricken  dowD,  and  remained 


tis  for  about  15  years,  has  been  cured  by 
the  use  of  Pink  Pills,  and  this  after 
physicians  bad  told  him  there  was  no 
use  in  doctoring  further.  Mr.  Robertson 
says  his  appetite  had  failed  completely, 
but  after  taking  seven  boxes  of  Pink 
Pills  he  was  ready  and  waiting  for  each 
meal.  He  regards  his  eise  as  a  remark¬ 
able  one.  In  fact,  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  are  recognized  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  modern  medicines — a  perfect  blood 
builder  and  nerve  restorer — curing  such 
diseases  as  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  par¬ 
tial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  St.  Vitus’ 
dance,  nervous  headache,  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  and  the  tired  feeling  resulting 
therefrom,  diseases  depending  upon 
humors  in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula, 
chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  Pink  Pills  re¬ 
store  pale  and  sallow  complexions  to  the 
glow  of  health,  and  are  a  specific  for  all 
the  troubles  peculiar  to  the  female  sex, 
while  in  the  case  of  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from 
mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of 
whatever  nature. 

The  Empire  reporter  also  called  upon 
Mr.  J.  C.  Ford,  proprietor  of  the  Oak¬ 
ville  Basket  Factory,  in  which  Mr.  Con¬ 
dor  is  employed.  Mr.  Ford  said  he  knew 
of  the  pitiable  condition  Mr.  Condor  had 
been  in  for  years,  and  he  had  thought 
he  would  never  recover.  The  cure  was 
evidently  a  thorough  one,  for  Condor 
worked  steadily  at  heavy  labor  in  the 
mills  and  apparently  stood  it  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  employees.  Mr.  Ford 
said  he  thought  a  great  deaL  of  the  young 
man  and  was  pleased  at  his  wondrous 
deliverance  from  the  grave  and  his  re¬ 
storation  to  vigorous  health. 

In  order  to  still  further  verify  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Condor  in  the 
above  interview,  the  reporter  on  his  re¬ 


in  an  utterly  helpless  condition  until  turn  to  Toronto  examined  the  General 


their  eyelashes  more  or  less  eaten  off  by 
cockroaches — a  large  brown  species,  one 
of  the  commonest  kind  throughout  Brazil. 
The  eyelashes  were  bitten  off  irregularly, 
iu  some  places  quite  close  to  the  lid. 
Like  most  Brazilians,  these  children  had 
very  long,  black  eyelashes,  and  their 
appearance  thus  defaced  was  odd  enough. 
The  trouble  was  confined  to  children,  I 
suppose,  because  they  are  heavy  sleepers 
and  do  not  disturb  the  insects  at  work. 
My  wife  and  I  sometimes  brushed  cock¬ 
roaches  from  our  faces  at  night,  but 
thought  nothing  more  of  the  matter. 
The  roache3  also  bite  off  bits  of  the  toe 
nails.  Brazilians  very  properly  encour¬ 
age  the  large  house-spiders  because  they 
tend  to  rid  the  house  of  other  insect  pests. 


case  to  the  most  rigid  investigation,  and 
accordingly  detailed  one  of  our  best  re¬ 
porters  to  make  a  thorough  and  impar¬ 
tial  investigation  into  the  case.  Acting 
upon  these  instructions  our  reporter 
went  to  Oakville,  and  called  upon  Mr. 


January,  1892.  At  this  time  Mr.  James, 
a  local  druggist,  strongly  urged  me  to 
try  Dr.  Williams’  Pmk  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  I  was  prejudiced  against  pro¬ 
prietary  medicines,  as  I  had  spent  nearly 
all  I  possessed  on  numerous  highly  re¬ 
commended  so-called  remedies.  I  had 
taken  into  my  system  large  quantities  of 


John  W.  Condor  (who  it  was  had  so  mirac-  different  family  medicines.  I  had  ex- 


ulously  recovered)  and  had  not  long  been 
in  conversation  with  him  when  he  was 
convinced  that  the  statements  made  were 
not  only  true,  but  that  “the  half  had  not 
been  told.”  The  reporter  found  Mr.  Con¬ 
dor  at  work  in  one  of  the  heaviest  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Oakville  Basket  Fac¬ 
tory,  and  was  surprised,  in  the  face  of 
what  he  knew  of  this  case,  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  strapping  young  fellow  of 
good  physique,  ruddy  countenance  and 
buoyant  bearing.  This  now  rugged 
young  man  was  he  who  had  spent  a  great 


hausted  the  list  of  liniments,  but  all  in 
vain,  and  I  was  therefore  reluctant  to 
take  Mr.  James’ advice.  I,  however,  saw 
strong  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  as  a  blood 
builder  and  nerve  tonic,  and  thinking 
that  if  I  could  only  get  my  blood  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  my  general  "state  of  health 
might  be  improved,  I  resolved  to  give 
Pink  Pills  a  trial.  With  the  courage 
born  of  despair,  I  bought  a  box,  but  there 
was  no  noticeable  improvement,  and  I 
thought  this  was  like  the  other  remedies 


Hospital  records,  and  found  therein  the 
entries  f  illy  bearing  out  all  Mr.  Condor 
had  said,  thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  his 
ease  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  it  had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  best 
physicians  in  Toronto. 

These  pills  are  manufactured  by  the 
Dr.  Williams’  Company,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  and  Broekville,  Ont.,  and  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  form  or  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  public  are 
cautioned  against  numerous  imitations 
sold  in  this  shape)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or 
six  boxes  for  §2  50,  and  may  be  had  of 
all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams’  Medicine  Company  from  either 
address.  The  price  at  which  these  pills 
are  sold  makes  a  course  of  treatment 
comparatively  inexpensive  as  compared 
with  other  remedies  or  medical  treat¬ 
ment. — Adv. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Big  Glands  in  Colt. — What  is  good  for 
enlarged  glands  of  the  jaws  on  a  four- 
year-old  colt,  caused  by  distemper  last 
winter  ?  R.  d.  s. 

Freetown  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — No  treatment  is  required.  It 
does  not  injure  the  colt  in  any  way.  Such 
enlarged  glands  usually  gradually  dimin¬ 
ish  in  size,  if  left  to  themselves,  although 
they  may  remain  permanently  enlarged. 
If  you  wish  to  hasten  their  reduction, 
paint  daily  with  the  compound  tincture 
of  iodine  until  quite  well  blistered  ;  then 
twice  a  week  for  a  few  weeks.  F.  l.  k. 

In  regard  to  G.  A.  Wetmore’s  query  on 
page  113,  about  putting  hay  in  the  mow 
without  curing,  I  always  put  my  swale 
and  meadow  grass  in  the  barn  green.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  green  it  is;  but 
there  must  be  no  water  in  it.  I  generally 
salt  each  load  as  it  is  put  in  the  mow. 
One  year  we  were  haying  in  the  meadow 
and  <1  had  additional  help  engaged  and 
an  extra  team  coming  at  10  A.  M.  to  help 
get  in  the  crop.  Something  happened 
so  that  we  were  behind  with  the  mowing. 
Well,  that  grass  was  cut,  immediately 
raked  up,  put  into  the  wagon  and  taken 
to  the  barn.  The  man  driving  the  extra 
team  said,  “I  would  not  have  that  stuff 
in  my  barn  if  the  owner  would  give  it  to 
me.”  Next  January  I  saw  him  passing 
and  called  him  in  to  look  at  it.  He  ran 
his  arm  in  the  mow  up  to  his  shoulder 
and  pulled  out  a  handful  on  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sides  of  the  “  band,”  looked  at  it, 
smelled  of  it,  and  finally  gave  in  and 
said  he  had  seen  no  better  hay.  G.  w.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


“FUTURE  DELIVERY”  ANIMALS. 

WHEN  SHOULD  THEY  BE  PAID  FOR 

When  a  buyer  bargains  for  a  pig  of  a  prospective 
litter,  or  too  young  to  be  shipped,  should  he  pay  for 
It  when  ordering,  or  when  It  Is  tlnally  shipped?  In 
other  words,  In  buying  stock  of  any  kind  “for  future 
delivery,”  when  should  payment  be  made? 

I  never  want  pay  until  the  animal  is 
ready  to  be  shipped.  Last  week  I  sold 
some  Guernsey  heifers  to  be  delivered  in 
June,  the  heifers  supposed  to  be  in  calf. 
The  buyer  tendered  a  check,  which  I 
declined,  telling  him  to  wait  until  the 
stock  was  ready  for  delivery.  One  of  the 
heifers  has  just  come  in  heat.  As  the 
man  has  paid  nothing,  he  is  free  to  take 
a  substitute  or  buy  from  another  herd. 
It  would  have  been  the  same  if  one  had 
died,  while  if  an  animal  is  paid  for  and 
dies  before  shipment  there  is  a  question 
as  to  responsibility.  n.  m  oottrell. 

If  dealing  with  people  personally 
known  to  us,  or  of  high  general  char¬ 
acter,  we  should  not  expect  payment  be¬ 
fore  delivery,  for  so  many  accidents 
might  occur  that  would  render  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  bargain  an  impossibility.  In 
dealing  with  strangers  who  were  buy¬ 
ing  in  advance,  realizing  our  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  deliver  the  goods,  we 
should  feel  that  propriety  would  indicate 
that  a  deposit  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  purchase  money  be  sent  as  an  earn¬ 
est  of  an  intention  to  consummate  the 
bargain  at  the  proper  time.  We  do  not 
think  a  purchaser  should  feel,  when 
purchasing  from  a  breeder  of  known 
standing,  that  any  reflection  upon  his 
honesty  or  financial  standing  was  in¬ 
tended  in  the  request  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  money  should  be  paid. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY. 

We  suppose  the  time  of  payment  for 
any  stock  ordered  would  depend  upon 
the  agreement  made  by  the  parties  ;  but 
where  there  is  no  agreement,  we  would 
suppose  that  a  young  animal,  which  was 
ordered  unconditionally,  with  the  only 
reserve  that  the  party  was  to  keep  it  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  should  be  paid 
for  at  the  time  of  ordering  ;  for,  if  there 
was  no  other  reserve  or  condition  than 
merely  the  keeping,  the  animal  would 
be,  from  the  time  of  ordering,  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  subject  to  the  risk  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Of  course,  any  special  under¬ 


standing  would  change  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  If  the  order  was  for  prospective 
animals  not  yet  born,  we  would  suppose 
that  there  was  no  payment  due  until 
after  birth,  for  there  might  be  no  stock 
to  deliver.  Such  would  be  our  under¬ 
standing,  unless  there  was  an  agreement 
that  the  party  ordering  take  his  chances 
of  birth.  smiths  &  powell  co. 

It  is  customary  to  pay  for  live  stock 
purchased  for  future  delivery  on  ship¬ 
ment,  and  a  contract  for  an  animal  for 
future  delivery  is  valid  without  any  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  purchase,  provided 
the  purchase  price  is  under  $50.  If  the 
purchase  price  is  above  $50,  the  sale  and 
purchase  would  be  void  under  the  statute 
of  frauds,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
most  of  the  States,  unless  there  was 
something  paid  as  an  earnest  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  If  the  purchase  price  is 
under  $50,  custom  would  require  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  the 
law  would  not  require  payment  before. 

GEO.  E.  BRECK. 


Sooner  or  Later,  a  neglected  Cold  will  develop 
a  constant  Cough,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Falling 
Strength,  and  Wasting  of  Flesh -all  symptomatic  of 
Consumption.  In  other  Instances  the  same  cause 
will  produce  Bronchitis,  a  disease  of  the  branches 
of  the  v  indplpe.  In  all  affections  of  the  Pulmonary 
organs,  as  well  as  In  Bronchial  complaints,  Jayne’s 
Expectorant  Is  both  a  palliative  and  a  curative,  as 
the  testimony  of  thousands,  and  Its  world-wide 
reputation  attest— while  In  Conghs  and  Colds  it  acts 
speedily,  and  when  taken  according  to  directions, 
promptly  removes  them. — A(lv. 


against  the  barb-wire  fence,  and 
your  horse  has  a  bad  cut.  Apply 
Phenol  Sodique  at  once.  In  24 
hours  a  healthy  scab  will  begin 
to  form,  and  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
flammation. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 

At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


Ellerslie  Guernseys. 

LARGEST  GUERNSEY  HERD  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

Choice  Animals  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON,  Proprietor. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

mm  will  buy  one  of  our  best  Jersey  St.  Lam- 
El"  I  #  bert  Bull  Calves,  ln-and-tn-bred  to  Stoke 
^  ^  I  Pogls  III.  (slro  ot  Mary  Anne  of  8t.  L.,  8(17 
UJ  I  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year;)handsome , 
^  solid  form,  black  switch.  $2  extra  for  A. 

J.  C.  Club  entry.  E.  L.  CLARKSON, 

14  West  19th  Street,  New  York. 


Qa!Ia«I  HiuiL/iima  Registered  Bull  calves 

rOIISQ  UUrnamS.  for  sale  bv  LEANDER 

CAY  WOOD,  Frederlcktown,  O.,  on  B.  &  O.  lty. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  Hocks  of  Bowen-Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  first  '93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


ERKRHTRE,  Cheater  WhU«. 
Red  and  Poland  China 
GS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Poultry.  Hunting 
Catalogue. 
Co.,  Penaii 


I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  where 
pigs  were  sold  for  future  delivery,  to 
have  a  small  amount  in  payment  when 
the  order  was  sent,  so  that  if  I  keep  the 
pigs  until  the  proper  age  for  shipping, 
the  purchaser  would  have  some  interest 
in  them  and  would  be  willing  to  take 
them  when  they  arrived  at  the  proper 
age.  Of  course,  my  business  is  particu¬ 
larly  among  strangers  and  parties  I  do 
not  know  except  by  correspondence.  I 
find  those  who  make  a  payment  of  a 
half  or  a  third  of  the  amount  when  the 
order  is  given  are  always  sure  to  take 
the  animals.  My  experience  has  been 
that  where  parties  do  not  make  a  pay¬ 
ment,  their  orders  are  frequently  never 
filled,  simply  because  they  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  conditions  when  the  pigs 
are  ready  for  shipment.  s.  w.  smith. 

Cochranville,  Pa. 


STUDY  YOUR  KICKING  COW. 

On  page  311  C.  W.  R.  inquired  how  to 
cure  a  cow  of  kicking.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  such  animals  and  it  may 
be  of  some  benefit  to  him.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else,  we  must  look  for  the  cause 
before  trying  to  apply  a  remedy.  No 
cow  would  kick  without  a  cause.  Either 
it  hurts  her  to  be  milked,  or  she  is  afraid 
it  will  hurt,  or  she  kicks  from  pure  ugli¬ 
ness  or  “  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  ’  The  last 
two  cases  are  hard  to  cure.  If  it  hurts 
to  be  milked  or  she  is  timid,  the  only 
method  is  gentleness.  In  other  cases 
gentleness  may  be  tried  first  but  usually 
harsher  methods  will  have  to  be  resorted 
to  before  the  cure  is  effected. 

J.  It.  W.  says  :  “Draw  her  head  up 
high,”  that  is  a  good  way ,  as  a  cow  will 
not  often  kick  unless  she  can  lower  her 
head;  but  to  do  that  is  considerable 
trouble  every  time  one  milks  her.  Some 
recommend  hitting  the  cow  back  every 
time  she  kicks,  but  never  to  do  it  at  any 
other  time,  which  will  teach  her  to  think 
that  she  will  get  hit  every  time  she  kicks 
and  will  soon  get  sick  of  it.  That  is  a 
very  harsh  method. 

I  bought  a  cow  a  year  ago  and  was  told 
that  she  kicked  sometimes,  which  I  after¬ 
wards  found  was  true.  For  six  months 
I  tried  in  vain  every  method  I  could  think 
of  to  cure  her.  I  hated  to  give  her  up 
as  she  was  a  good  cow  and  gentle  at  all 
times  except  when  being  milked.  1 
found,  however,  that  she  was  “  boss” 
over  the  other  cows  and  I  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  that  was  the  reason  I  had 
so  much  trouble  in  milking  her,  be¬ 
cause  she  wanted  to  be  “boss”  and 
would  be  milked  only  when  she  felt  so 
disposed.  I  concluded  that  if  I  could 
humble  her  a  little  I  should  be  able  to 
milk  her  in  peace.  One  morning  when 
she  bothered  me  more  than  usual,  I  took 
a  stout  strap  and  tied  her  hind  legs  to 
gether.  She  thrashed  a  good  deal  and 
after  a  pretty  lively  time  for  about  10 
minutes  she  fell  on  the  floor  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  up  again.  After  a  time  the 
strap  worked  off.  I  went  up  to  her, 
spoke  kindly,  and  sat  down  to  milk,  be¬ 
ing  as  gentle  as  possible.  From  that  day 
to  this  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  her 
when  milking.  Probably  some  cows 
never  can  be  cured,  but  I  say  to  J.  W.  R. 
“  Study  your  cow  and  locate  the  cause, 
then  apply  the  remedy.”  e.  w.  m. 

Hillsboro  County,  N.  H. 


UNSEED  OIL  MEAL 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

30WS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  and  H0BSIS. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  nnlmals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  It  ? 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


MAGIE  GO. 


Poland  China  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D.  M.  MAGIE,  Origina¬ 
tor,  Oxford,  O.  Send  for  circulars. 


PIGS 


Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  for  Sale, 
of  desirable  Large  English  Strains. 
Send  for  pedigree.  GEO.  8TAPLIN, 
Jr.,  Mannsvllle,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


II  Duroc-  Jerseys.  Best  prize  stock  |)j0.u 

for  sale.  C.  J.  STUCKEY,  Atlanta,  Ills.  * 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAW  REN  CE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


$2  packet  makes  100  gallons.  R.  FIIANCKLYN  &  CO. 
3  Hanover  St ,  New  York.  Special  terms  to  dealers 


■W  lisp  n  combine* 

I  nlvJ  Dl  I  the  BK8T 

QUALITIES  of  other  patent  bits 
anti  will  easily  control  tbs  most 
vicious  horse  at  all  time*.  Itlatks 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

because  It  can  a  I  no  be  used  as  %  atild  bit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI.OO. 
S®  Nickel  -  -  -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  P.  DAVIES.  Mgr.  RACINE.  WIS. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  600  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  82,00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 

YNO.  D.  SOUUEB,  Telford,  Pa.— Breeder  of 
ff  W.  &  SUv.  Laced  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Rock.  B. 
8.  C.  Leghorn.  B.  Mlnorcas  &  L.  Brahmas,  W.  C.  B 
Polish,  Eggs,  31  per  15;  33  per  (>0.  Catalogue  free. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

It.  P.  ROOKH  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  specialty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  FOWLS.— 

For  protit  unequalfcd 
Bred  to  highest  points  of 
excellence.  Large  cata¬ 
logue  for  stamp.  EGGS. — 
Plymouth  Hocks,  $2  per  13;  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks, 
$  .60  per  11.  <!.  \V.  ECKARDT  &  CO,  Brookslde 

Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Branch:  Kidgevllle,  Ont 


CADU  Ofllll  TQV  UGGS  *1  per  Hitting;. 
rflnmrUULlnl.  Send  for  Circular. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


from  10  varieties  Purebred 
Poultry.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  S.  W.  GUTHRIE, 

Indiana,  Pa. 


IIUINCIBLE  HATCHER 

Belf-Regulating.  Guaran¬ 
teed  pood  as  the  Best,  and 
only  $  1  ?.  Send  4c.  stamps 
for  No.  23  Catalogue  to 
BUCKKYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


mm 

,/r'nrTon 

v  1 ;  ',JBM  r  O  R  . 

is&aas'iiH 

HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  world. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cows  with  {treat  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


dhihd 


ORDERS  TAKER  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  I WS'*!' 
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COMPANY 


EUREKA 

WOOD 

MILL. 


NATURE’S  OWN5FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  m  A  II  W*  A 

UNLEACHED  U  ■■ 

HARDWOOD  %#  |  |  HU 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 


Pronunclatlonlsanart 
ThatcomeBwithwordsllkethese, 
Andltyoubutdivldethemright 
Yotimay  pronounce  with  ease 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

Cadby  :  “  I’d  like  to  marry  Miss  liiche 

on  one  account.”  Fadby:  “  Whatis  that?  ’ 
Cadby  :  “  Her  bank  account.” — Harvard 

Lampoon. 

He  :  ‘‘Do  you  think  you  could  ever 
love  a  poet  enough  to  marry  him?  ’  She  : 
“  Well,  I  might,  if  he  were  very  rich  and 
promised  to  swear  off.” — Life. 

Mistress  :  “  I  hope  you  know  how  to 

clean  a  room  thoroughly . ”  New  Servant 
Girl:  “  Indeed  I  do,  ma’am.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  I  used  to  clean  out  the  cows’  stalls 
and  they  were  a  good  deal  dirtier  than 
these  rooms.” — FUegende  Blaetter. 

A  pretty  young  schoolma’am  in  Kla¬ 
math  County,  Or.,  puzzled  the  powers  of 
pronunciation  of  her  class  recently  with 
the  word  “husband,”  chalked  on  the 
blackboard.  To  help  them  out  she  asked: 
“  What  should  I  have  if  I  should  get  mar¬ 
ried?”  “Rabies,  ma’am,”  shouted  the 
class  in  unison. — Argonaut. 

A  recent  Georgia  cyclone  cut  some 
curious  capers,  according  to  reliable  local 
papers.  Among  them  it  turned  a  negro 
woman’s  pot  inside  out  without  other¬ 
wise  injuring  it,  but  the  legs  being  now 
inside,  “Mammy ’’finds  them  inconvenient 
in  handling  the  contents.  Then  it  blew 
away  the  hoops  and  staves  of  a  number 
of  casks,  leaving  only  the  bung-holes, 
and  it  even  changed  the  days  of  the 
week.” 


Lawn  Mowers, 

GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

LAWN  RAKES, 

CULTIVATORS, 

HORSE  HOES, 

FARM  CARTS, 

ai.d  a  full  line  of  tools  for  farm  and  garden  use 
Send  for  Special  Circular  to  the 

A.  J.  TRACY  CO.,  Lim., 

No.  18  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  PAY  WAGES 


Morgan  Grape  and  Berry 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Th*  bubal. 


»UY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR Y,"  B6S* 

MIXED  PAINTS 

iLt  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FRE1. 
Tor  Houses,  Barns, Roofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Mlddlemaiii^ 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  * 

ESanoe.  Low  price*  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for 
O.  W,  INGKKSOLL,  *48  Plymouth  BL,  Brooklyn,  »,  T 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  rnn  from  It  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  anyiron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  THE  BEST 

Two  Wheelers, 

^SrRoad  Wagons, 

Hay  Carriers, 

Forks,  Slings,  &c., 

WHITE  TO 

C.  H.  FOWLER  CO.,  Weedsport,N.Y 

THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 

»  The  most  perfect  article 

\  _  of  its  kind  made. 

Ease  of  movement  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  manufacturers  of 
fc. v&fyp  Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay 

Jy\"' r  »'  Presses,  Feed  Cutters, 
Plows,  etc.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Niagara  as  it  is. 

A  Complete  Guide. — What  is  Nia¬ 
gara  ?  —  Suggestions  to  Visitors.  — 
Tours  Arranged  for  Seeing  Niagara 
Systematically. — The  Points  of  In¬ 
terest. — Geology  of  Niagara. — Chron¬ 
ology  of  Important  Battles  and 
Events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls. — Utilizing 
the  Power  of  Niagara,  etc.  Bound 
in  imitation  parchment,  30c. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Cor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  $20.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
$ltl.80  per  ton.  and  Leached  Ashes  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  jour  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Potash  Salt  and  Pure 
Hone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

238  North  Madison  Ave,  Hay  City,  Mich. 

ZmmZ  EUREKA  STEEL  MILL 


II 1  Mb  SMITH  &  POMEROY, 

3jr  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


BROWN’S  MEDIUM  EARLY,  YEL¬ 
LOW  DENT  SEED  CORN.— Ninety-day ;  large 
ylelder,  small  cob,  deep  kernels.  Nearly  all  sold. 
One  peck  only,  f.  o.  b.,  $1.  J.  H.  BLIOYVN, 

Climax,  Mich. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Swamp  Rose,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe 
Seedlings  and  other  new  and  leading  varieties,  very 
cheap.  Address  for  price, 


Canada  Thistle  Doomed ! 

A  workion  SEEDING,  PROPAGATING  and  ERAD¬ 
ICATING.  The  Great  Columbian  Method  of 
Exterminating.  Includes  an  essay  on  Golden  Rod, 
Ox-eye  Daisy  and  other  Troublesome  Weeds.  How 
to  Treat  them  Everywhere.  By  Mall,  #1. 

H.  B.  RICHARDS  Easton,  Penna. 


Osh  br 

This  Trade  Mark  Is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 

Illustrated  in  the  World  1 

Catalogue  _ 

*ree-  A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  /  No 
Danger!  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  16  Murray  St,,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  I 

Three  Thoroughbred  Yearling  Jersey  Bulls,  out  of 
good  cows,  sired  by  one  of  the  best-bred  Jersey  Bulls 
living;  solid  color.  $30  to  $50;  registered. 

W.  R.  MO  WRY,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Mi  nr  nrrn  Genuine  dwarf  ESSEX;  tested  by 
HArCi  ULLU.  Prof.  Shaw,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  12&C.  per  lb.,  or  $0  per  bushel.  No  duty  to 
U.  8.  GEO.  J.  THORP,  Seedsman,  Guelph,  Canada. 


GreatAmerican 


Genuine  PHILADELPHIA 

LAWN  MOWER 


IH  THE  FIELD. 

Hand  Sizes, 

10  to  20  inches. 

)TH  OPEN  and  SOLID  CYLINDERS 

Pony  and  Horse,  30  and  38  Inches. 

iwn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgera. 

GRAHAM,  PASSMORE  &  CO., 

1  Market  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


Great  Labor  Saver.  You  cannot  afford  to  work 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Send  for  special 
olrcular  with  testimonials. 

D.  8.  MORGAN  &  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  Subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  lroin  30  years’ 
experience  as  an  orchardist.  Uls  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  eacn  species  of  fruit.”— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

“In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  in  horticulture.  Every  year  soives 
new  problems  insoluble  Defore,  and  with  new  ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  in  just  this  line  (in  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  Is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener's  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Ronton  Transcript. 

“  Tne  dlrecticns  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wme  enougn  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Dome  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “  The  Beauti® 
ful  Science.” — By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y, 


for  what  any  animal  from  a  six-months  calf  to 
a  l.OCO-pound  horse  can  do  better.  Only  perfect¬ 
acting  speed  regulator  made.  Address 
ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
Manufacturers  of  horse-powers  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  horses,  Threshers,  Saw  Machines,  Fodder 
Shredders,  etc. 


JgSgf’We  manufacture  fertilizers  of  all  gi'ades  and  for  all  crops  ; 
and,  being  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world,  our  facilities 
for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals 
at  the  lowest  prices  are  absolutely  unequalled. 

See  our  Agents  or  write 
us  before  purchasing. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO. 


No.  92  State  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


■  ■  /■*.  r“  THYMO-CRESOL 

■  m  Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended  . .  V 

I  a  ^  ■  and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

world  - noil-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 
maiHoc  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.S. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  wlU  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream18xll,  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  »  MB  !■ 

forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Batter  W  rapper  7  ■aBaMliaBBflllBHIBM 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  GO..  Paper  Manufacturer..  Philadelphia.  Pa 


USE 


FERTILIZERS 

ONT  ALL,  CROPS. 


VOL.  LII.  No.  2262.  NEW  YORK  JUNE  1  1801  price,  three  cents 

_  J  O*  “J'  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  SERMON  FROM  THE  BEE  HIVE. 

“  My  Son,  Eat  Thou  Honey !”  Proverbs  xxiv— 13— 14. 

HATS  OFF  TO  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

Plmsant  work  for  the  women  folks,  profit  in  it  too  ;  Rev. 

S.  P.  Marvin  of  Connecticut,  tells  us  all  about  it  ; 

the  Parson  was  “  stuck  ”  to  the  honey  comb. 

The  Right  Hive  to  Begin  With. 

For  years  I  have  regarded  the  honey  bee  with  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference.  I  have  believed  I  didn’t  like 
honey,  and  when  some  hospitable  friend  urged  it  upon 
me,  I  adroitly  led  the  conversation  to  some  engrossing 
topic,  and  sought  to  have  the  fact  that  I  did  not  relish 
the  delicacy  escape  attention.  Recently,  the  lady 
who  rules  our  household  destinies  was  presented  with 
a  box  of  “  parsonage  ”  White  clover  honey,  and  was  so 
pronounced  in  its  praise  that  I  was  induced  to  try  it. 
Astonishment !  It  was  good  I  It  was  better  than  good: 
it  was  delicious  !  Had  I  been  wrong  in  my  opinion  all 
these  years  ;  had  my  taste  changed,  or  was  this  honey 
unlike  other 
honey  be¬ 
cause  it  came 
from  the 
“  parson’s?” 

My  interest 
was  awak¬ 
ened,  and  I 
sought  the 
fountain¬ 
head  of 
knowledge 
of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bees 
and  bee  cult¬ 
ure  in  this 
vicinity.  The 
results  of  my 
investiga¬ 
tions  have 
proved  so 
interesting, 
that  I  have 
decided  t  o 
place  them 
before  the 
readers  o  f 
The  Rural. 

Mr.  Marvin 
is  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has 
preached  the 
good  word  to 
a  small  par¬ 
ish  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town  for 

■  years,  with  unabated  zeal.  One  of  the  emoluments 
of  his  position  is  a  parsonage,  with  a  small  and  rocky 
farm  attached,  whereon  he  keeps  a  horse,  a  cow  and 
some  fowls,  and  sometimes  essays  a  crop  of  barley,  or 
a  plot  of  corn,  with  varying  success.  He  also  has  a 
good  garden.  This  reverend  friend  of  mine  is  popularly 
supposed  to  know  all  that  is  worth  having  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  and  he  keeps  bees.  To  him  I  went,  and  he 
cheerfully  laid  aside  his  hoe  and  led  me  to  his  apiary, 
which  is  seen  at  Fig.  137.  Sixteen  hives,  two  of  which 
were  young  swarms  producing  no  honey  for  sale  last 
season,  were  clustered  in  a  sheltered  yard,  overhung 
by  a  large  grape  vine. 

Mr.  Marvin,”  said  I,  “  how  did  you  happen  to  start 
in  beekeeping  ?  ” 

Well,”  said  he,  “  I  had  thought  of  trying  bees, 

■  nd  happening  to  be  at  the  home  of  one  my  neighbors 
■  ho  kept  some,  I  asked  him  what  he  would  sell  me  a 

s  warm  for.  He  said  he  had  none  for  sale,  unless  he 
sold  me  one  of  two  swarms  that  stood  apart  from  the 

■  .hhers  and  which  had  been  sold  to  a  man  who  was  to 


have  taken  them  the  night  before  and  had  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear.  He  said  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  keep  them, 
and  would  sell  me  either  one  I  chose  for  $2.50,  hive  in¬ 
cluded.  I  decided  to  take  one  and  asked  him  to  select 
it,  as  I  knew  nothing  about  bees  He  finally  selected 
one  hive  for  me  and  I  took  it  home.  From  that  swarm 
I  got  another,  and  18  pounds  of  fine  honey  the  first 
season.  I  was  down  to  the  place  where  I  bought  them, 
and  on  telling  Mr.  J.  what  success  I  had,  he  showed 
me  the  other  hive  of  the  two  of  which  he  had  given 
me  the  choice,  and  said,  ‘  There,  that  hive  didn’t  send 
out  a  swarm  this  season  and  it  didn’t  last  year,  and  it 
hasn’t  given  me  any  honey.’  ‘Well,’  said  I,  ‘why 
didn’t  you  select  that  one  for  me  ?  ’  ‘  Why,’  replied 
he,  ‘Well,  I  thought  it  would  hardly  do  to  stick  the 
minister.’” 

Something  About  Bees  and  Honey. 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  handling  your  bees  ?” 

“  Oh,  no.  I  have  a  ‘  bee  dress  ’  which  I  put  on  when 
I  am  doing  much  work  among  them,  [He  has  it  on  in 


the  picture. — Eds  ]  but  ordinarily  they  are  quiet  and 
harmless.  I  have  taken  out  the  frame  on  which  was 
the  queen,  and  taken  it  to  the  house  for  lady  friends 
to  see  the  queen,  looking  at  her  through  the  window, 
and  have  replaced  the  frame  in  the  hive  without  a  bee 
having  left  it  or  offered  to  make  any  disturbance.” 

“  Do  you  find  bee-keeping  profitable  ?” 

“  Most  certainly.  I  have  never  attempted  to  make 
much  money  out  of  the  business,  as  I  find  it  a  pleasant 
recreation  from  the  cares  incident  to  my  professional 
work ;  but  incidentally  the  bees  bring  me  in  a  good 
deal  of  money.  My  annual  sales  vary  from  300  to  700 
pounds  of  honey,  and  I  sell  a  good  many  swarms.  I 
have  sold  75  pounds  from  a  single  hive  in  one  season, 
and  30  or  40  pounds  is  a  fair  average.  There  is  great 
variation  in  this  matter  without  apparent  reason,  and 
the  seasons  also  vary.  A  cold  summer,  unfavorable 
for  flowers,  is  also  a  poor  honey  season.  The  bee  likes 
warm  weather  and  doesn’t  work  so  briskly  on  cold  or 
wet  days.” 

“  What  style  of  hive  do  you  prefer  in  your  apiary  ?  ” 


“  I  like  the  Jamestown  hive  the  best  of  all  I  have 
tried,  its  greatest  fault  being  that  it  is  fitted  for  nine 
frames,  where  eight  are  sufficient.  As  the  bees  have 
all  the  honey  that  is  on  the  frames,  and  I  get  mine 
from  the  boxes,  they  get  more  than  their  share.  I 
get  over  this  difficulty  by  putting  in  a  board  on  one 
side  in  place  of  a  frame.  The  manufacturers  are 
making  an  eight-frame  hive  that  goes  together  differ- 
ently,  but  I  do  not  like  the  style  quite  as  well  as  I  do 
the  old  model.  The  honey  boxes  can  be  placed  in 
tiers,  one  above  another,  as  high  as  necessary,  and 
can  be  examined  readily  at  any  time.” 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  securing  the  young 
swarms  when  they  come  out  ?  ” 

“  Not  recently.  In  my  earlier  years  I  used  to  have 
some  difficulty  on  that  point.  A  gentleman  whom  I 
did  not  know,  once  sent  me  WQrd  that  he  had  an 
Italian  queen  that  I  could  have  if  I  would  call  on  him. 
I  promptly  made  his  acquaintance  and  got  the  queen. 
I  brought  her  home  in  one  of  the  little  cages  in  which 

queens  are 
transported, 
and  put  her 
in  with  a 
swarm  of 
young  bees 
that  had  lost 
their  queen, 
leaving  her 
in  her  cage 
until  the 
bees  got  ac- 
quainted 
with  her. 
After  a  suf¬ 
ficient  time 
had  elapsed 
for  introduc¬ 
tion,  I  car¬ 
ried  the  hive 
into  a  cham¬ 
ber,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to 
set  them  up 
in  business. 
A  part  of  the 
bees  escaped 
while  the 
hive  stood 
in  an  out- 
kitchen  over 
night,  but 
the  queen 
with  her 
wings  clip¬ 
ped,  was  put 

in  with  the  remainder  of  them  and  the  window  was 
opened.  Pretty  soon  there  was  a  great  commotion 
and  a  stream  of  bees  came  pouring  out  of  the  hive  and 
out  of  the  window  they  went.  I  caught  the  queen 
and  replaced  her  in  her  cage,  and  then  I  examined  the 
hive  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  found  it  very 
dirty!  and  then  and  there  learned  that  bees  insist  on  a 
clean  house.  I  had  just  finished  cleaning  out  the  hive 
and  had  replaced  the  queen  in  it,  when  back  came  the 
swarm  in  search  of  their  lost  sovereign.  The  delight 
they  manifested  at  again  meeting  her  was  almost 
human  ;  they  swent  promptly  to  work  and  caused  me 
no  further  trouble.  I  very  rarely  have  any  abscond¬ 
ing  swarms,  as  when  a  swarm  gets  too  large  for 
the  hive  I  divide  it  by  taking  out  three  or  four 
frames  with  the  bees  upon  them,  and  putting  them 
into  a  new  hive.  I  remove  the  old  queen  with  them, 
taking  care  not  to  do  so  until  there  is  plenty  of  brood 
comb  in  the  old  hive.  The  bees  that  remain  will 
promptly  go  to  work  to  make  a  new  queen ;  this  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  nature.  The 
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worker  bees  are  all  females,  but  because  of  a  certain 
kind  of  food  prepared  for  them,  they  are  not  queens. 
Any  female  that  would  otherwise  have  been  a  worker, 
can  be  made  into  a  queen  or  egg-producing  bee,  by 
the  worker  bees  themselves  apparently  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  food  they  prepare  for  royal  use.  If  two  or 
more  queens  are  found  in  the  brood  comb,  the  first 
one  out  will  tear  open  the  cells  containing  the  others, 
and  sting  them  to  death." 

x  The  Queens  and  the  Food. 

“Is  there  any  difference  between  queens  of  the 
same  breed  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  there  is  quite  as  much  difference  in  them  as 
in  animals  Some  queens  are  very  prolific  in  workers, 
some  in  drones,  and  often  the  queen  producing  drones 
at  one  brood  will  give  workers  at  another ;  usually, 
however,  a  queen  producing  a  good  lot  of  workers 
after  the  first  brood,  can  be  depended  upon  to  pro-s 
duce  workers  right  along.” 

“How  long  will  a  queen  continue  to  be  serviceable?” 

“Usually  about  two  seasons.  Some  bee  keepers 
advocate  changing  queens  often,  but  I  can  see  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  it.” 

“  When  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

I  begin  to  do  so  about  March  20,  and  continue  for 
a  week  or  so  until  the  brood  comb  is  well  started. 
The  object  of  feeding  is  to  get  a  strong  colony  ready 
for  work  as  soon  as  the  first  flowers  open,  and  the 
earliest  started  swarms  are  the  most  profitable.  The 
life  of  a  worker  bee  is  limited  to  about  40  days,  except 
those  that  live  through  the  winter  in  idleness,  and 
those  that  winter  over  must  be  replaced  by  young 
bees  as  soon  as  possible.  They  do  the  work  of  raising 
the  young  brood,  but  are  of  little  or  no  service  as 
honey  gatherers.  I  feed  a  syrup  made  of  two  quarts 
of  granulated  sugar  to  three  pints  of  hot  water. 
Some  feed  salt,  vinegar  and  other  things  in  the  syrup, 
but  I  have  never  tried  anything  but  the  sugar  and 
water.  I  have  usually  fed  corn  meal  to  serve  as  pol¬ 
len,  from  which  to  make  the  food  for  the  young,  but 
this  year  I  have  substituted  rye  flour,  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  bees  ‘  go  ’  for  it.  They  crowd  into 
the  feeding  boxes  like  a  lot  of  hungry  pigs  about  a 
trough,  and  fairly  stand  on  their  heads  in  their 
anxiety  to  get  each  her  fair  share.  The  earliest 
pollen  gathered  is  from  the  swamp  willow  and  the 
alder,  and  comes  about  the  first  of  April  here.” 

“  What  is  the  earliest  honey  made  from  ?  ” 

“Correctly  speaking,  it  is  not  made  from  anything, 
at  least  by  the  bees.  They  gather  the  nectar  from 
the  flowers  and  store  it  just  as  they  find  it,  and  do  not 
make  it  any  more  than  the  grocer  makes  your  sugar 
or  your  flour.  The  very  earliest  honey  is  the  distilled 
sweets  from  stamp  land,  recently  cut  maple,  birch  or 
hickory ;  in  the  vicinity  of  large  areas  of  such  land 
it  might  amount  to  a  considerable,  but  here  it  is  of 
trifling  account.  The  next  is  from  fruit  blossoms, 
apple,  cherry,  pear,  peach  and  others,  and  is  variable 
in  quality ;  none  of  it  is  of  extra  quality,  but  each 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  tree  or  plant  from  which 
it  is  gathered.  My  main  dependence  is  White  clover, 
followed  by  sumac.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
the  bees  found  material  with  which  to  fill  the  combs 
with  such  excellent  honey  after  the  first  bloom  of 
clover  was  past,  until  I  discovered  my  bees  were  at 
work  upon  the  sumac.  It  is  fully  as  good  as  White 
clover  in  quality,  and  while  in  season  is  quite  prolific 
in  yield.  The  Whitewood  or  Tulip  tree  furnishes  the 
worst  composition  the  bees  ever  gather,  strong,  black 
and  particularly  awful,  and  the  bees  take  delight, 
apparently,  in  filling  the  cells  of  my  pound  boxes 
with  the  villainous  compound.  I  never  could  quite 
understand  their  motive,  unless  it  was  that  I  could 
better  appreciate  a  good  article  by  close  comparison. 
Buckwheat  makes  a  rather  dark  but  very  fair  quality 
honey,  and  a  good  deal  of  honey  is  a  mixture  from  a 
variety  of  blooms.” 

The  Bee  Keeper  Must  Be  a  Smoker. 

“What  tools  or  appliances  would  you  recommend 
to  a  beginner  ?  ” 

“Well,  perhaps  the  most  indispensable  thing  for 
the  bee  keeper,  after  the  hive,  is  a  good  ‘  smoker.’ 
This  is  a  funnel-shaped  receptacle,  in  which  excelsior 
or  other  inflammable  substance  is  placed,  and  having  a 
bellows  attached  by  which  a  cloud  of  smoke  can  be 
directed  anywhere  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  In 
handling  bees  this  is  often  necessary  :  the  bees  can  be 
driven  out  of  the  honey  boxes  or  from  any  particular 
frame  or  brood  comb  you  wish  to  examine,  and  the 
smoking  does  not  harm  them.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  with  proper  care  in  handling  the  bees 
the  smoker  need  not  be  used  so  often.  Bees  that  are 
looked  after  daily,  the  hive  being  opened  and  the 
frames  examined,  will  become  accustomed  to  it  very 
quickly,  and  will  make  no  trouble.  One  must  work 
carefully,  however,  with  no  sudden  blows  or  jars,  and 


must  avoid  leaving  any  broken  comb  or  honey  lying 
around  where  bees  from  different  colonies  can  get  to 
it.  When  field  honey  is  getting  scarce,  or  after  a  rain 
when  the  honey  has  been  washed  out  from  the  flowers, 
the  bees  are  idle,  and  a  little  find  of  loose  honey  will 
start  a  regular  ‘  donnybrook  ’  among  them.  When 
they  get  into  a  fight  among  themselves  it  is  a  good 
time  to  keep  away  from  them,  first  removing  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  When  they  find  plenty  of  honey 
in  the  fields  they  are  so  busy  that  they  will  not  molest 
any  one  without  extreme  provocation.  Robber  bees 
sometimes  cause  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  when  honey  is 
scarce  must  be  looked  after  carefully.  One  soon 
learns  these  points  from  careful  observation,  and  every 
beginner  will  find  a  mine  of  useful  knowledge  in  Mr. 
Root’s  ‘A.  B,  C,  of  Bee  Culture.’ 

“  Another  thing  I  have  found  useful  is  a  queen  trap 
or  drone  trap  ;  this  is  a  little  wire  cage  arranged  like 
a  fly-trap  with  an  inverted  cone  entrance,  in  which  the 
queens  or  drones  are  imprisoned,  but  through  which 
the  smaller  workers  can  go  easily.  Sometimes  there 
are  so  many  drones  in  a  hive  that  they  eat  too  much 
of  the  honey.  Like  a  good  many  of  a  higher  order  of 
beings,  the  males  or  drones,  have  no  liking  for  work, 
and  live  on  the  industry  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  They  are  said  to  carry  water  to  the  young 
bees,  but  I  never  saw  one  at  it  with  dipper  and  pail. 
At  all  events  there  is  often  a  surplus,  and  I  place  the 
trap  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  and  catch  them  until 
the  stock  is  sufficiently  reduced ;  a  little  hot  water 
soon  puts  them  out  of  the  way.  Sometimes,  when  not 
properly  looked  after,  a  hive  will  send  out  a  swarm. 
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As  soon  as  the  young  swarm  is  observed  issuing  from 
the  hive,  place  the  trap  at  the  entrance  and  catch  the 
queen.  As  soon  as  the  bees  discover  that  their  queen 
is  missing  they  will  return  to  seek  her  and  can  be 
placed  in  a  new  hive.  Another  thing  that  I  have  re¬ 
cently  used,  and  consider  valuable,  is  the  honey-board. 
This  is  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc,  that  fits  into  the 
hive  above  the  frames,  between  the  frames  and  the 
boxes,  and  admits  only  workers  to  the  honey  stored 
above.  The  drones  are  always  walking  over  the  combs 
if  they  can  obtain  access  to  them,  and  like  human 
beings  of  the  masculine  gender,  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  wipe  their  feet.  The  comb  is  thus  more  or 
less  soiled,  and  often  is  injured  for  sale  as  comb  honey. 
The  honey-board  is  an  effectual  preventive  of  this 
trouble.  I  also  use  both  brood  and  comb  foundation, 
as  it  saves  the  bees  a  lot  of  work,  and  a  good  deal  of 
time  when  their  time  is  valuable.  This  can  be  cut  into 
sheets  of  any  desired  size,  and  can  be  readily  attached 
to  the  frames  and  boxes.  The  only  other  necessity  is 
a  room  where  all  these  things  can  be  kept  in  readiness 
for  immediate  use.” 

Why  Don’t  You  Keep  Bees? 

“  From  your  experience,  can  you  give  any  reason 
why  any  f  inner  or  village  resident,  may  not  keep  bees 
successfully  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  Any  one  who  is  willing  to  devote  a 
little  time  to  the  work,  can  supply  the  family  with  all 
the  honey  that  may  be  desired,  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
It  is  a  work  especially  desirable  for  women,  and  be¬ 
sides  supplying  the  family,  there  is  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  very  satisfactory  income  from  a  trifling  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money.  Besides  the  chance  for  making 
money,  it  affords  a  most  interesting  recreation  for  any 
engaged  in  business  or  professional  work. 

“  There  are  many  things  for  a  beginner  to  learn, 
but  the  most  essential  point  is  to  give  them  daily  at¬ 
tention  and  study  their  habits.  After  the  young  bees 
take  their  first  flight  to  locate  the  hive,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  return  to  the  same  spot.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
not  to  move  the  hives  about.  If  they  do  not  find  their 
own  hive  they  get  confused  and  are  pretty  certain  to 
get  lost.” 

‘  ‘  What  winter  protection  do  you  give  them  ?  ” 

“  A  square  of  enameled  cloth  is  placed  inside  the 


hive  directly  over  the  frames,  and  a  bag  of  chaff  or 
moss  is  fitted  in  above  it  in  the  severe  weather.  See 
that  they  have  plenty  of  honey  for  their  winter  feed, 
and  look  at  them  occasionally  to  see  that  they  are  all 
right.  They  will  usually  come  through  the  winter  in 
good  condition.” 

I  came  away  with  a  new  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
bee  culture,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  respect  for 
the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  honey  bee.  I 
had  also  learned  why  I  suddenly  liked  honey.  I  th’nk 
my  early  experience  must  have  been  with  some  of  the 
whitewood  honey  that  the  pastor’s  bees  use  when 
they  play  practical  jokes  upon  him.  I  hope  these 
facts,  gathered  from  the  actual  experience  of  one  who 
has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  extending  the  business 
of  bee  culture,  will  prove  of  interest  to  Rural  readers. 

CHAS.  PIERSON  AUGUR. 


“  LUMP  JAW  ”  IN  CATTLE. 

ALL  ABOUT  THE  DISEASE. 

Our  readers  must  have  noticed  the  great  number  of 
questions  recently  printed  about  cattle  with  lumps  or 
tumors  on  their  jaws  or  throats.  They  came  from  all 
over  the  country  and  seem  to  indicate  that  the  disease 
known  as  “  lump  jaw  ”  is  quite  common.  In  order  to 
place  the  facts  before  our  readers  in  a  brief  and  com¬ 
prehensive  way,  we  give  here  a  synopsis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  described  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo,  in  Bulletin  35  of 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station — the  pictures  also 
coming  from  that  publication. 

Dr.  Mayo  states  that  the  disease  is  observed  in  all 
countries  where  cattle  are  raised.  Tt  has  been  re¬ 
ported  (rarely,  however)  in  men,  horses,  dogs  and 
pigs.  It  is  sometimes  called  “  big  jaw,”  “  big  head,” 
“swelled  head”  or  “wooden  tongue,”  when  the 
tongue  is  affected.  At  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  1889,  830  cattle  were  condemned  as  having 
“lump  jaw,”  out  of  3,023,281  received.  In  1890  the 
figures  were  1,751  cases  out  of  3,484,280,  while  in  10 
months  of  1891  1,655  cases  were  reported,  and  in  1892 
1,888.  Dr.  Mayo  believes  that  one  case  of  “  lump 
jaw”  to  each  500  cattle  received  would  be  a  fair  state¬ 
ment.  He  also  says  that  cattle  pastured  on  low  lands 
seem  to  be  more  liable  to  take  the  disease— also  cattle 
fed  on  rough  feed. 

How  to  Know  the  Disease. 

As  to  symptoms  Dr.  Mayo  says:  “This  disease  is 
characterized  by  a  lump  or  tumor,  situated,  usually, 
in  the  region  of  the  head  or  throat.  This  tumor  Is 
caused  by  peculiar  vegetable  parasites  which  grow  in 
the  animal  tissues ;  from  their  peculiar  radiating,  or 
star-shaped  structure,  they  are  called  ‘  actinomyces.’ 
The  first  symptom  of  this  disease  is  a  slight  swelling 
of  the  affected  part,  such  as  might  result  from  an  in¬ 
jury  ;  in  fact,  many  cases  of  actinomycosis  appear  to 
be  caused  by  blows  or  injuries  received  by  struggling 
in  stanchions.  The  actinomyces  must  be  present,  how¬ 
ever,  in  order  that  an  animal  may  contract  the  disease. 
The  enlargement  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  is 
usually  well  defined  from  the  surrounding  tissues. 
Upon  manipulation,  the  tumor  feels  hard  and  dense, 
and,  if  not  caused  by  the  bulging  of  the  adjacent 
bone,  is  usually  attached  to  it.  In  the  region  of  the 
throat  it  may  be  fluctuating.  After  a  variable  length 
of  time,  the  tumor  softens  in  one  or  more  places,  and 
discharges  a  rather  thick,  yellow  and  very  sticky  pus 
or  matter.  This  discharge  of  pus  may  continue  until 
t'-'e  animal  dies,  or  is  disposed  of.  Usually,  however, 
t]je  opening  heals  temporarily,  only  to  go  through  the 
same  process  again.  Often  these  tumors  break,  and 
discharge  the  pus  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or 
throat.  Sometimes,  when  a  tumor  breaks,  a  growth 
of  new  tissues  protrudes  from  the  opening,  grows 
rapidly,  and  resembles  a  cauliflower  somewhat  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Unlike  an  ordinary  abscess,  an  actinomy¬ 
cotic  tumor,  after  discharging  pus,  increases  in  size 
rapidly,  until  the  tumor  may  reach  the  dimensions  of 
a  peck  measure  or  larger.  In  the  later  stages,  the 
teeth  may  become  ulcerated  and  loosened,  and  there 

is  a  driveling  of  saliva  from  the  mouth.” 

_  \ 

While  Dr.  Mayo  has  seen  no  case  in  a  suckling  calf, 
there  seems  to  be  no  age  when  cattle  are  not  subject 
to  it.  Most  cases  observed  have  been  in  two  and 
three-year-old  cattle.  The  disease  of  itself  is  seldom 
fatal.  In  anima’s  that  die  with  it  the  tumor  is  gener¬ 
ally  so  placed  that  they  cannot  eat,  and  really  starve 
to  death.  Most  cases  are  slaughtered  before  the 
tumor  fully  forms.  If  the  tumor  is  caused  by  a 
bulging  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  as  is  the  case  when¬ 
ever  the  organism  gains  entrance  and  commences 
growing  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  the  bone  tissue  in 
the  interior  becomes  disintegrated  and  absorbed  in 
places,  and  pockets  are  formed  containing  nests  of 
actinomyces,  as  in  muscular  tissue.  While  the  interior 
of  the  bone  is  being  broken  down  by  the  action  of  this 
disease,  the  diameter  of  the  bone  is  increased  by  the 
deposition  of  new  material,  until  it  may  be  several 
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times  its  normal  size,  and  the  interior  be  completely 
honeycombed  as  a  result  of  this  disease. 

An  illustration  of  this  bone  breaking  is  shown  at 
Fig.  139.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  jaw  of  the 
animal  shown  at  Fig.  140.  The  darker  spots  are  open¬ 
ings  through  which  pus  was  discharged  into  the 
mouth.  The  lower  picture  shows  the  honey- combed 
condition  of  the  bone.  Fig.  140  shows  a  case  of  lump 
jaw  in  one  of  the  most  common  locations.  In  this  case 
the  tumor  is  caused  by  the  bulging  of  the  jaw  bone. 
The  pus  from  this  tumor  was  discharged  into  tae 
mouth.  Fig.  141  shows  another  common  form,  where 
the  tumor  is  situated  upon  or  within  the  bones  of  the 
face.  Most  of  the  pus  was  discharged  through  the 
mouth  with  a  little  through  the  opening  in  the  face. 
The  disease  is  due  to  the  growth  in  the  animal  tissues 
of  a  peculiar  vegetable  organism  named  “  actinomy- 
ces.”  Without  considering  this  in  a  scientific  way,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  this  growth  takes  place  on  the 
jaw,  forming  the  bunch  and  causing  the  secretion  of 
pus. 

Contracting  and  Curing  the  Disease. 

Dr.  Mayo  records  a  number  of  experiments  in  culti 
vating  the  actinomyces  and  in  inoculating  healthy 
animals  with  the  pus  from  diseased  ones.  As  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  experiments  he  says  :  “  The  probable  mode 
of  infection  is  by  animals  eating  food  upon  which  the 
organism  which  produces  the  actinomyces  is  growing  ; 
a  spore,  or  possibly  a  piece  of  the  growing  organism, 
gains  entrance  into  the  animal  tissues,  either  through 
an  abrasion  of  the  tissues  or  opening  of  a  gland,  vege¬ 
tates  and  produces  the  disease  known  as  actinomy¬ 
cosis.  In  some  cases  animals  undoubtedly  contract 
the  disease  by  inhaling  the  spores,  which  may  lodge 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  head  and  produce  the  disease  in 
this  region.  Animals  may  become  affected  with  this 
disease  in  any  region  to  which  the  spores  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  fungus  may  gain  access  from  the  outside  of  the 
body  or  through  the  digestive  or  respiratory  systems, 
but  not  through  the  circulatory  system.  I  have  tried 
to  produce  this  disease  by  giving  animals  food  mixed 
with  pus  from  an  actinomycotic  tumor,  but  was  not 
successful.” 

A  complete  cure  may  be  expected  if  the  tumor  is 
taken  in  time,  but  usually  treatment  is  not  begun  in 
time  and  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  One  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  cut  out  the  tumor  with  a  knife  or  remove  it 
by  caustics.  A  veterinarian  ought  to  be  employed  to 
do  any  cutting.  In  using  caustics  a  small  quantity  of 
arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  is  wrapped  in  tissue  pa¬ 
per  and  pushed 
into  the  center 
of  the  tumor. 

In  the  course  of 
12  to  15  days 
the  diseased  tis- 
s  u  e  surround¬ 
ing  the  caustic 
sloughs  out  and 
the  wound  is 
then  treated 
with  a  solution 
of  one  part  cor- 
rosive  subli¬ 
mate  to  1,000 
parts  water. 

The  other 
treatment  is  to 
give  doses  of 
iodide  of  potash 
internally,  as 
described  byDr. 

F.  L.  Kilborne 
in  these  pages. 

Dr.  Salmon,  of 
the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture, 
strongly  recom¬ 
mends  this 
treatment.  Dr. 

Mayo  says  of 
it:  “  The  iodide 
of  potash  treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  giving  the  iodide  of  potash  in¬ 
ternally,  in  from  one  to  three  dram  doses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  animal.  The  iodide 
of  potash  should  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  given  as  a  drench.  In  the  course  of  a  week  a 
condition  known  as  iodism  will  be  produced,  there 
will  be  a  slight  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils 
and  the  epidermis  scales  off,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  neck.  The  use  of  the  iodide  of  potash  seems 
to  .destroy  the  actinomyces,  and  the  tumor  may  be 
absorbed.  It  is  necessary  to  continue  the  medicine 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  the  treatment  requires 
much  time,  and  is  expensive.  This  treatment  has  not 
given  good  results  in  my  hands.  For  the  first  two 
months  the  tumor  is  usually  absorbed  quite  rapidly, 
but  it  usually  reaches  a  stage  where  further  treat¬ 


“  Have  you  sowed  any  grain  ?  ” 

“  No  spring  grain  ;  I  sowed  some  rye  last  fall.” 

“  How  is  that  looking  ?  ” 

“  First-rate.” 

*•  I  understand  you  make  quite  a  specialty  of  onions. 
Are  they  doing  well  ?  ” 

\  es,  excepting  that  on  low  ground  they  have 
washed  out  badly.” 

“  Did  they  come  up  well  ?  ” 

“  Fairly  well.  The  wet  weather  hasn’t  injured  them 
as  it  has  some  of  the  other  crops.” 

1‘  One  thing  I  must  credit  the  homeopathic  system 
with,”  said  an  old-school  doctor  the  other  day. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“The  homeopaths  have  forced  us  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  our  doses  of  medicine.  We  now  use  less 
medicine  and  accomplish  better  results.  It’s  like  the 
bit  of  doggerel  I  read  the  other  day  : 

“  When  t  was  a  young  man,”  said  Jonathan  Gray, 

“  If  a  fellow  took  physic  he  knew  It,  you  bet. 

It  would  cramp  him  all  up  in  a  colicky  way. 

And,  good  fjord,  what  a  twisting  his  Insides  would  get  ! 

But  the  pills  in  use  nowadays  by  sensible  folks 
Are  as  easy  to  take  and  as  pleasant  as  jokes.” 

Hut  doesn  t  the  fact  that  these  pills  are  so  sweet 
and  pleasant  lead  people  to  take  more  of  them  than 
they  ought  to  ?  ” 

No  doubt  of  it.  The  best  of  them,  however,  are 
too  mild  to  do  any  serious  damage.  That,  you  see,  is 

the  same  principle  as  decreasing  the  dose.  Better  a 
pill  than  a  purge  any  day.” 

What  Ailed  Those  Hens. — On  page  333  C.  M.  S., 
tells  how  his  flock  of  fowls  died,  and  wants  to  know 
what  ailed  them.  They  died  of  what  I  call  “  corn 
cholera,”  caused  by  eating  too  much  corn.  I  once 
killed  13  out  of  a  flock  of  15  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks 
with  corn,  and  the  symptoms  were  exactly  the  same 
as  those  C.  M.  S.  describes.  I  had  been  feeding  them 
corn  on  the  ear  all  winter,  and,  supposing  they  were 
.sed  to  it  and  had  sense  enough  not  to  eat  too  much,  I 
threw  about  a  peck  of  shelled  corn  into  the  pen  one 
morning.  They  immediately  stuffed  themselves  and 
kept  stuffed  all  that  day.  The  next  day  they  ate  but 
little  and  ihe  next  none.  Then  I  began  to  bury  them, 
and  though  I  removed  the  rest  of  the  corn  and  dosed 
them  with  various  “  remedies,”  I  had  to  keep  on  bury¬ 
ing  them  until  but  two  were  left.  Occasionally  since 
then  a  hen  would  get  too  much  corn  in ’some  way,  and 
as  soon  as  the  yellow  droppings  appeared  she  was 
shut  up  in  a  barrel  and  fed  condition  powders  mixed 

with  a  small 
quantity  of 
Graham  bread 
moistened  i  n 
milk.  Under 
this  treatment 
about  eight  out 
of  ten  recover ; 
but  they  don’t 
begin  to  lay 
again  short  of 
six  or  eight 
weeks.  Corn 
should  always 
be  fed  to  grown 
fowls  on  the 
ear.  Iftheya'e 
hungry  enough 
to  want  it  badly 
they  will  get  it 
off  all  right, 
but  as  it  is  a 
slow,  laborious 
job  they  never 
get  too  much. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

Christ.  Co.,  Ill. 

Oats  and 
Peas.— In  a  late 
Rural  S.  P.  L. 
inquires  con- 
c  e  r  n  i  n  g  oats 
and  peas.  In 
this  latitude — the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound 
— in  a  reasonably  good  season  oats  and  peas  can  be 
put  in  the  silo  early  enough  to  clear  the  land  for  Hun¬ 
garian  which  in  turn  will  give  way  to  winter  grain  in 
September.  As  he  is  further  north,  perhaps  he  cannot 
do  it.  Like  clover,  oats  and  peas  is  a  risky  crop  to 
cure  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  catchy.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  risk  of  a  dearth  of  experi¬ 
ence  regarding  hot  weather  ensilage.  A  good  grist  of 
hot  weather  ensilage  experience  would  be  very  val¬ 
uable  now,  for  there  are  large  possibilities  in  it  for 
the  improvement  of  summer  feeding,  e.  c.  birge. 

Wiiat  Do  I  Know  This  Spring  ? — I  know  that  we 
had  a  mild,  open  winter,  and  stock  went  through  in 
good  condition.  I  know  that  my  cow  made  a  pound 


ment  is  useless.  I  have  found  the  hypodermic  injec¬ 
tion  of  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  (.05  per  cent)  in  the 
affected  tissues  aids  materially  in  the  absorption  of 
the  tumor.” 

Dr.  Mayo  says  th-  re  is  no  danger  in  eating  the  flesh 
of  affected  animals,  provided  the  diseased  portions  are 
removed.  He  says  :  “If  the  animals  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  the  tumor  is  small,  I  should  consider  the 
flesh  of  such  animals  as  suitable  for  food  ;  but  if  the 
animals  are  thin,  or  the  tumors  large  and  discharging 
pus  freely,  they  should  be  condemned,  not  because 
the  flesh  is  dangerous  as  food,  but  because  it  is  not  a 
proper  or  suitable  food.  To  illustrate  :  If  an  apple, 


Jaw  Bone,  showing  Effects  of  Actinomycosis. 

Fig.  139 

otherwise  perfect,  contains  a  small  decayed  spot,  if 
the  decayed  portion  is  removed,  I  should  consider  the 
remainder  suitable  for  food.  If  the  apple  is  small  and 
the  decayed  portion  extensive,  it  should  be  rejected, 
not  because  it  is  dangerous,  but  because  it  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  food.” 

This  certainly  is  a  disease  that  should  be  “nipped 
in  the  bud.” 


_  _  ...  Il'IWi 

A  Case  of  Lump  Jaw  with  Tumor  Outside.  Fig.  140. 


Lump  Jaw  with  Tumor  Inside  Face  Bones.  Fig.  141. 


MINUTE  TALKS  WITH  FARMERS. 

IMPRESSIONS  ON  AN  EAR  DRUM. 

“How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  work?”  I 
asked  a  Jersey  farmer  and  trucker  the  other  day. 

“Oh,  we’re  trying  to  catch  up  now.  It  has  been  a 
pretty  hard  spring  on  us  farmers.” 

“  Have  you  finished  planting  potatoes  yet  ?  ” 

“Just  finished  to-day  [May  19],  a  month  later  than 
we  finished  last  year.” 

“  Didn’t  you  plant  any  early  ?” 

“Yes,  but  we  would  have  been  better  off  if  we 
hadn]t.  I  just  plowed  up  half  an  acre  that  had  all 
rotted,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  acres  more  that  I 
presume  will  have  to  come  up,  as  there  is  (  only  here 
and  there  one  that  has  sprouted.” 
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of  butter  every  day,  besides  giving  the  calf  one-third 
of  the  milk  at  every  milking,  and  this  she  does  on 
grass,  without  any  grain  ration.  I  know  that  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  an  early  spring,  giving  us  a 
chance  to  plant  much  earlier  than  ever  before.  I 
know  that  we  have  a  good  garden.  I  know  that  I 
have  a  much  better  start  with  my  crop  than  I  had  a 
year  ago  at  this  time.  My  potatoes  are  nearly  large 
enough  for  the  table,  and  my  earliest  field  corn  is 
knee-high,  and  has  been  worked  out  three  times-  I 
know  that  just  now  we  are  experiencing  a  very  wet 
spell,  the  ground  being  thoroughly  soaked  with  water. 
I  know  that  less  cotton  is  being  planted  than  last 
year,  and  more  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  more  grain 
has  been  sown  than  formerly.  I  know  that  where  I 
put  a  surplus  load  of  manure  on  the  corn  ground,  that 
was  not  needed  on  my  garden,  the  corn  is  one-third 
larger  than  on  any  other  portion  of  the  field.  Further¬ 
more,  I  know  that  The  Rural  is  the  best  paper  pub¬ 
lished  of  its  class.  it.  r. 

Choctaw  Nation,  I.  T. 

R.  N.-Y. — “  Potatoes  all  coming  up  ?  ” 

Farmer  Z. — “  I  am  afraid  not.  I  planted  just  be¬ 
fore  the  heavy  rains,  and  I  think  one  acre  at  least  will 
rot  in  the  ground.  ” 

R.  N.-Y. — “  Shall  you  replant  ?  ” 

Z. — “  No,  it  won’t  pay  now.  We  will  plant  corn  on 
that  acre.  ” 

R.  N.-Y. — “  Plow  again  ?  ” 

Z. — “  No ;  just  harrow  over  the  piece  and  plant  corn 
in  the  hills  between  the  rows  of  potatoes.  Then  if  we 
have,  say,  half  a  stand  of  potatoes,  they  can  still  grow 
and  mature  between  the  hills  of  corn,  and  we  will  get 
a  fair  corn  crop  anyway.” 

R-  N.-Y. — “  Is  the  soil  rich  enough  for  two  crops  ?  ” 

Z. — “  If  it  is  not  we  can  easily  put  on  more  fertilizer 
when  the  corn  shows  the  first  sign  of  needing  it. 
That’s  where  fertilizers  beat  manure.  You  can  put 
fertilizer  on  corn  that  is  two-thirds  grown  and  see  the 
effect  at  once.  You  never  could  do  that  with  manure.” 

Corn  Cob  Pipe  Factory. — Our  pipe  factory  here  in 
Washington,  Mo.,  commenced  work  about  16  or  17 
years  ago  on  a  very  small  scale  with  two  hands.  Now 
from  60  to  70  are  employed  and  about  120,000  pipes  a 
week  are  turned  out.  What  the  profit  is  I  can’t  say, 
but  the  proprietors  are  all  considered  wealthy.  The 
corn  is  of  the  largest  size  from  2%  to  3  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  the  farmers  shell  it  through  the  winter  as 
they  use  it,  taking  the  cobs  to  town  whenever  they 
have  a  lot  on  hand,  getting  from  $15  to  $20  for  a  load 
with  side  boards.  Clover  ground  makes  the  best  cobs, 
as  they  have  to  be  solid  and  heavy,  for  a  light,  loose 
cob  is  of  no  use.  It  almost  looks  as  if  this  kind  of 
corn  can’t  be  raised  anywhere  else,  as  there  are  two 
men  here,  besides  those  at  the  factory,  who  buy  up  cobs 
and  ship  them.  A.  k. 

Missouri. 

An  Asparagus  Buncher. — Till  last  year  I  never  found 
an  easy  method  to  bunch  asparagus  :  then  I  made  a 
buncher  which  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  I  took 
a  smooth  piece  of  two-inch  plank  two  feet  long.  About 
eight  inches  from  the  top  I  described  a  circle  five 
inches  in  diameter  and  at  equal  distances  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  bored  half-inch  holes,  in  which  I  drove 
pins  projecting  six  inches.  I  then  set  the  plank  up 
on  end  on  the  table  behind  my  lot  of  asparagus,  and 
stretched  a  half  or  quarter-inch  rubber  band,  such  as  is 
used  for  holding  legal  papers,  over  the  ends  of  the 
pins.  Then  when  I  had  sorted  out  enough  asparagus 
for  a  bunch,  I  ran  the  end  of  it  through  the  rubber, 
and  pulled  it  off  on  to  the  middle,  and  it  is  held  firmly 
and  in  good  shape  till  tied,  and  much  more  evenly  and 
smoothly  than  another  person  could  do  it.  When  the 
bunch  is  tied,  the  rubber  is  slipped  off.  If  one  has  a 
lot  of  bands,  be  can  put  up  50  or  100  bunches  before 
tying.  I  found  this  better  than  the  help  of  another 
person.  The  rubber  band  is  better  than  the  real  one. 

G.  8.  PAINE. 

Plums  in  Poultry  Yards. — Mr.  Burton,  who  has 
had  good  success  with  plums  and  poultry  thus  de¬ 
scribes  his  practice  : 

“  The  plum  trees  in  our  poultry  yard  yield  a  fine 
crop  almost  every  year.  They  are  troubled  but  very 
little  by  the  curculio.  Not  a  weed  or  a  spear  of  grass 
grows  among  them.  The  birds  kill  the  grass,  and  such 
coarse  weeds  as  they  avoid  are  cut  off  with  a  hoe,  so 
the  ground  is  perfectly  bare.  After  the  trees  have 
bloomed.  I  go  among  them  two  or  three  mornings 
each  week  with  a  little  wheat  in  my  pocket  and  a  mal¬ 
let  in  my  hand.  At  that  time  the  fowls  are  very  hun¬ 
gry  and  naturally  are  right  at  my  feet  and  all  around 
me.  With  a  mallet  I  strike  the  stub  of  a  branch— 
which  has  been  previously  sawed  off  for  that  purpose 
— a  sharp  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  scatter  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  on  the  ground  under  the  tree.  The 
fowls  fairly  tumble  over  each  other  to  get  the  grain, 
and  every  bug,  beetle  and  worm  that  falls  goes  into 
their  crops  with  it.  I  do  this  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 


ing  while  the  beetles,  worms  and  bugs  are  chilly  and 
off  their  guard,  and  while  do’ng  it  wear  a  slicker  to 
keep  from  being  drowned  in  dew.  The  plums  are  very 
fine  and  better  than  any  large  fruit  we  grow.” 

Apple  trees  do  well  in  the  poultry  yard  and  yield 
excellent  crops.  I  have  seen  them  fairly  loaded  with 
fine  fruit  when  those  in  the  orchard  were  bearing 
nothing  to  6peak  of.  They  should  be  trained  rather 
high — not  less  than'five  feet — and  the  fowls  prevented 
from  using  them  for  perches  by  having  the  flights  of 
one  wing  cut  off.  With  a  pair  of  strong,  sharp  scis¬ 
sors  the  wings  of  a  large  flock  can  be  pruned  in  a  short 
time,  and,  if  done  in  the  spring,  will  stay  done  until 
after  moulting  in  the  fall. 

I  have  also  grown  some  splendid  Kittatinny  black¬ 
berries  in  the  poultry  yard.  The  canes  grow  Bix  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  most  of  them  were  trained  along 
the  fences.  Those  away  from  the  fence  were  cut  back 
to  four  feet.  The  fowls  never  troubled  the  berries 
until  they  began  to  turn  red,  and  then  they  were  shut 
out  and  kept  out  until  the  fruit  was  gathered.  The 
berries  were  very  large,  luscious  and  sweet — simply 
immense  I  fred  grundy. 


"  —  -  _ _ 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  lnsnre  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  pleoe  of  paper.1 

CORN  AFTER  CORN. 

FOR  HOW  LONG  WITHOUT  CHANGE? 

In  your  opinion  how  long  can  corn  be  grown  year  after  year  on  the 
same  ground  without  change  of  rotation  to  another  crop  ?  What  would 
be  the  best  treatment  as  to  plowing,  manures  or  fertilizers  to  keep  up 
the  yield  ?  Could  It  be  done  with  fertilizers  alone  ?  Some  farmers 
would  like  to  grow  ensilage  oorn  year  after  year  on  the  same  field  If 
they  could  feel  sure  of  keeping  up  the  yield. 

My  experience  does  not  warrant  a  positive  answer 
to  this  question,  but  my  opinion  is,  most  decidedly, 
that  it  can  be  grown  indefinitely,  if  proper  plant  food 
is  supplied  by  chemicals  or  barnyard  manures.  My 
practice  is  to  grow  corn  two  successive  years  on  the 
same  land,  seeding  it  with  Timothy  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation,  and  putting  in  corn  again  after  two  or  three 
years.  Timothy  hay  brings  $18  per  ton  in  this  market, 
hence  it  is  the  best  paying  farm  crop,  and  too  dear  a 
food  for  cattle.  I  have  grown  corn  on  the  same  land 
three  successive  years,  and  the  last  crop  was  as  good 
as  the  first.  A.  j.  coe. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

I  now  have  a  piece  of  land  planted  with  corn  which 
will  make  the  sixteenth  time  it  has  been  planted  to 
that  crop  in  the  last  18  years.  It  is  planted  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  has  been  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  soil  is  very  light  and  whatever  is  put  on  leaks 
through  so  that  I  use  only  about  800  pounds  per  acre. 
Last  year  the  piece  was  planted  with  fodder  corn  which 
matured  faster  than  the  cattle  could  eat  it;  for  that 
reason  I  had  to  cut  and  cure  about  six  acres  from 
which  I  got  about  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
Massachusetts.  N.  J.  bowditch. 

Corn  can  be  grown  indefinitely  on  the  same  land  if 
the  ground  is  properly  fertilized  and  handled,  but  the 
chances  are  that  some  kinds  of  weeds  would  become 
very  troublesome  and  it  is  possible  that  some  diseases 
of  the  corn  plant  might  be  more  troublesome  than 
they  would  be  had  the  corn  been  one  of  a  number  of 
crops  in  rotation.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  successful 
continuous  corn  culture,  provided  the  farmer  knows 
his  business.  It  would  be  expensive  because  the  clover 
plant  would  not  come  in  to  recover  and  conserve  the 
plant  food.  The  mechanical  condition  of  the  clover 
would  also  benefit  the  yield  of  corn;  so  except  in  rare 
cases  there  would  be  no  sense  in  continuous  corn  cul¬ 
ture.  To  keep  up  the  yield,  fertilize  with  farm  man¬ 
ures,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Farm  manures, 
when  properly  made  and  preserved,  have  comparatively 
a  high  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  If  the  farmer  used  clover 
in  a  rotation  of  four  or  five  years,  he  would  not  need 
to  buy  any  nitrogen  whatever,  for  his  land  would  be 
as  rich  in  this  expensive  food  as  the  crops  would  stand. 
This  is  the  case  at  the  present  time  in  the  fields  of  the 
Cornell  University.  There  is  no  reason  why  corn  on 
most  land  should  not  be  raised  successfully  and  even 
profitably  with  fertilizers  alone.  I  have  just  planted 
a  field  of  five  acres  to  this  crop  and  it  is  the  fourth 
continuous  crop  on  this  field.  It  is  proposed  to  keep 
it  in  corn  indefinitely  or  until  it  teaches  us  a  lesson  or 
fails  to  produce  satisfactorily.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Director  Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Corn  Is  Like  a  Hog. 

In  my  experience  corn  cannot  be  grown  after  corn 
for  two  years  id  succession,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
and  be  profitable.  I  once  had  a  30-acre  field  that  had 
been  pastured  for  several  years,  and  was  in  good  con¬ 


dition  so  far  as  fertility  went,  and  I  planted  it  with 
corn,  putting  on  half  a  ton  of  bone  per  acre  broad¬ 
cast.  The  crop,  considering  the  size  of  the  field,  was 
the  best  I  ever  grew.  As  the  field  was  full  of  briers 
(dewberries)  and  weed  seeds,  I  thought  it  ought  to 
grow  another  hoed  crop,  so  I  corned  it  again  with  the 
result  of  nothing  like  so  good  a  crop  and  injury  to  the 
field.  Corn  is  one  of  the  grossest  feeders  we  have  ;  it 
is  the  hog  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  a  big  crop  of  corn 
reaches  far  and  wide — and  deep — for  its  food;  if  this  is 
there,  it  will  get  it.  Follow  corn  after  corn  with  no 
further  feed,  and  the  second  crop  has  to  get  along 
with  the  leavings  of  the  first.  But  one  can  grow  corn 
after  corn  so  long  as  he  chooses  if  he  will  feed  it.  We 
grow  hogs  after  hogs  in  the  same  pen  year  after  year, 
and,  if  we  feed  the  hogs  of  the  tenth  year  as  well  as 
those  of  the  first,  we  get  just  as  good  growth.  In  this 
comparison  we  must  allow  for  the  season  and  certain 
changes  that  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  soil,  and 
sometimes  we  are  surprised  at  the  good  crop  of  corn, 
knowing  that  it  is  not  our  merit  that  it  is  so  good — 
though  we  seldom  acknowledge  it.  In  the  bare  hog 
pen  the  outcome  all  depends  up6n  what  feed  we  put 
in  every  year ;  in  the  (hog)  corn  field  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  what  Nature  has  put  in  since  our  last 
crop  was  taken  off.  To  bring  the  comparison — between 
corn  and  the  hog — down  to  a  common  level,  we  can 
just  as  surely  grow  corn  after  corn  on  the  same  field 
successfully — I  don’t  say  as  profitably — for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  years,  as  we  can  grow  hogs  after  hogs 
in  the  same  pen.  Only  supply  the  feed  and  the  corn 
will  grow.  How  to  supply  the  feed  is  the  question  ; 
chemicals  alone  won’t  do  it,  for  all  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  will  become  exhausted  ;  chemicals  and  green  crops 
ought  to  do  the  business. 

Those  farmers  who  would  like  to  grow  ensilage  corn 
year  after  year  on  the  same  field  would  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  who  grow  the  crop  to  be  cured, 
for  they  would  have  more  time  at  both  ends  of  the 
corn  season  to  grow  a  green  crop  to  supply  the  vege¬ 
table  matter.  In  sections  where  Crimson  clover  would 
grow,  that  would  be  my  first  choice  for  a  humus  crop  ; 
it  could  be  sowed  at  just  the  right  time  in  the  fall  and 
would  have  ample  time  to  mature  in  the  spring,  be¬ 
cause  ensilage  corn  need  not  be  planted  so  soon  as  a 
dry  feed  corn  crop.  Cow  peas  would  answer  in  some 
sections,  though  they  would  not  have  time  to  make  a 
full  growth  before  frost,  as  they  could  not  be  sowed 
early  enough.  The  So  j  a  bean  offers  possibilities  in- 
this  line,  as  it  does  in  many  other  farm  lines.  Rye  is 
a  sure  crop  for  this  purpose,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
plowed  under  in  a  very  green  state,  which  is  a  great 
objection.  With  a  humus  crop  grown  with  the  corn 
in  the  fall  and  so  long  as  we  can  delay  planting  in  the 
spring,  and  with  the  balance  of  the  feed  taken  out  of 
a  bag,  I  don’t  see  why  corn  cannot  follow  corn  year 
after  yeir  for  an  indefinite  time.  A.  l.  crosby. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


Notes  from  the  **  One-Horse  Jersey  Farm.” 

W.  II.  O. ,  Greenwich  Village,  Mass. — I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  report  of  Mr.  A.  Johnson’s  farm  in  a 
late  Rural,  and  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  : 
Can  he  tell  what  his  hen  manure  analyzes  before  he 
adds  the  chemicals  ?  How  much  does  he  use  per  acre 
in  pounds  for  potatoes  ?  Does  he  use  any  other  ma¬ 
nure  in  connection  with  it  ?  Does  he  drop  the  fertil¬ 
izer  on  the  potato  seed,  or  cover  the  seed  first?  Is  he 
troubled  with  scab  when  that  kind  of  fertilizer  is  used? 

Ans. — I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  my  hen  manure 
analyzes,  but  it  must  be  of  the  highest  grade,  as  I  feed 
the  strongest  kinds  of  food.  I  mix  it  with  plaster  and 
keep  it  dry.  I  use  about  one  ton  per  acre,  or  twice  as 
much  as  of  any  high-grade  fertilizers.  Even  then  it 
does  not  cost  me  half  so  much  as  other  fertilizers 
would.  I  seldom  use  it  in  connection  with  other  ma¬ 
nure  for  potatoes.  My  potato  ground  is  where  I  have 
grown  strawberries  the  previous  year.  I  always  ma¬ 
nure  strawberries  heavily  with  stable  manure  for  two 
or  three  years.  I  can  then  take  off  a  crop  of  cabbage 
and  potatoes  with  my  fertilizer  in  the  hills.  I  always 
drop  my  potatoes  in  the  furrows,  kick  a  little  earth 
over  them,  sow  the  fertilizer  along  the  rows,  and  then 
cover  with  a  plow  before  the  vines  come  through. 
I  harrow  down  and  cultivate  only.  I  have  never  been 
troubled  with  the  scab.  If  I  plant  potatoes  more  than 
one  year  on  the  same  ground,  more  than  likely  they 
will  be  worm-eaten.  I  find  that  as  my  ground  has 
been  heavily  manured  for  the  strawberry  crop,  my 
fertilizer  answers  with  what  little  nitrogen  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  hen  manure ;  but  on  other  soils  not 
so  well  manured  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  add 
nitrate  of  soda. 

The  answer  given  in  The  Rural  of  M*a,y  6,  concern¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  hay  I  sold  in  1892,  was  correct.  It 
was  part  of  two  years’  crops,  but  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  sold  this  year  I  have  yet  to  sell  of  last 
year’s  crop,  about  $200  worth.  I  have  fed  my  stock 
almost  exclusively  on  second  crop  hay,  of  which  I  cut 
considerable;  I  have  sold  this  year  $314  worth  of  po- 
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tatoes,  and  have  sold  this  year  of  last  years'  crops  $512 
worth,  while  in  1892  I  sold  of  the  1891  crops  only  $320 
worth,  so  the  statement  in  my  article  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  my  receipts  for  my  1892  crop  by  about  $200.  Some 
of  The  Rural  readers  not  having  seen  the  previous 
articles  about  my  farm,  might  hence .  construe  from 
the  last  article  concerning  it  that  I  had  sold  in  1892 
a  considerable  amount  of  189 l's  crop  to  make  up  the 
amount  stated.  I  should  have  given  the  sales  of  the 
farm  produce  for  the  past  five  years;  that  would  have 
given  a  better  idea  how  the  crops  averaged,  and  that 
1892  was  not  a  particularly  good  season.  I  find  my 
total  sales  for  the  past  five  years  amounted  to  $16,351.- 
48,  or  an  average  of  $3,270  per  year,  and  that  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  expenses  of  picking  and  carting  the 
strawberries,  which  I  find  on  looking  over  my  books, 
were  a  little  over  $1,500.  In  two  years  I  paid  $936  for 
doing  the  work.  I  think  if  this  year  turns  out  a  good 
one,  I  shall  make  a  good  showing,  as  I  have  already 
up  to  date  sold  $960  worth  of  produce,  a.  Johnson. 

Go  Gunning:  For  Potato  Bugrs. 

H.  A.  B.,  Brice ,  Mich. — 1.  Would  the  Leggett  Paris- 
green  gun  be  a  good  tool  to  use  in  large  fields  to  apply 
Paris-green  to  potato  vines  to  kill  the  bugs?  2  Could 
the  Paris-green  be  applied  clear  or  would  it  have  to 
be  mixed  with  something  else  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
vines?  3.  Would  the  powder  have  to  be  applied  when 
the  vines  were  damp  or  would  enough  stick  to  them  to 
poison  the  bugs  if  applied  when  they  were  dry  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  so.  The  R.  N.-Y.  uses  it  in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  the  garden.  2.  No.  It  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  danger  of  inhal¬ 
ing  enough  to  sicken  the  operator.  It  would  have  to 
be  mixed  with  fine,  dry  plaster.  3.  No.  Of  course 
it  would  be  better  to  apply  the  powder  to  moist  leaves, 
because  more  would  adhere  and  it  would  adhere  longer. 
But  enough  would  adhere  if  applied  to  dry  foliage  to 
kill  insects.  It  is  an  economical  machine.  Probably 
one-tenth  of  the  quantity  usually  applied  by  the  old 
shakers,  would  serve  if  applied  through  the  gun  and 
the  distribution  would  be  far  more  thorough. 

Mack  and  Lime  Questions. 

W.  B.,  Olympia,  Washington. — 1.  Where  should  I 
send  samples  of  soil  for  analysis?  About  how  much 
is  required  for  one?  2.  I  have  a  muck  bed  about  like 
that  mentioned  on  page  267  of  The  Rural.  It  is 
now  used  for  a  meadow  where  sufficiently  drained. 
It  is  very  strong  and  averages  about  20  feet  deep.  It 
is  usually  too  wet  to  be  plowed  before  July  1.  When 
it  can  be  plowed  oats  are  raised  there.  3.  The  muck 
beds  in  this  part  of  the  county  are  mostly  covered  with 
Bunch  grass  which  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of;  it  is  not 
a  native,  and  is  called  Mesquite  or  Velvet  grass.  What 
is  its  proper  name?  4.  In  the  reply  to  query  on  page 
267,  nitrogen  alone  is  mentioned;  is  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  muck  of  as  much  value  as  the  nitrogen?  5. 
How  many  loads  would  be  necessary  for  an  acre  of 
sandy  land?  The  land  now  produces,  without  manure 
from  10  to  15  bushels  of  wheat  and  75  to  100  of  pota¬ 
toes.  I  can  get  land  plaster  for  $20  per  ton,  oyster 
shells  for  hauling  10  miles;  are  they  valuable  |for 
their  lime? 

Ans. — 1.  Send  to  your  State  experiment  station  at 
Pullman,  Wash,  for  instructions  about  sending  soil  for 
analysis.  2  and  3.  It  is  Holcus  lanatus— one  of  the 
meanest  of  grasses  Its  common  name  is  Velvet 
grass.  4.  You  will  not’ce  that  there  was  but  little 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  muck  and  that  is  probably  in¬ 
soluble  and  of  little  immediate  value.  5.  At  least 
as  many  as  of  stable  manure.  Give  the  soil  a  thick 
coating.  Oyster  shells  to  be  of  value  must  be  crushed 
fine  or  burned.  It  would  not  pay  to  haul  the  whole 
shells  10  miles  for  fertilizing. 

Some  Qualities  of  Soil  and  Plaster.' 

F.  H.,  Oiukama,  Mich. — On  my  place  there  are  some 
“  banks  and  braes,”  an  acre  or  two,  too  steep  for  cul¬ 
tivation  or  that  would  wash  under  tillage.  The  sandy 
loam  is  no  w  covered  with  either  grass  or  brush  but  the 
soil  and  the  locality  are  particularly  adapted  to  tree 
fruits.  1.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  grow 
cherries  or  apples  on  such  land?  2.  If  large  holes 
were  dug  and  broken  bones  and  good  s’oil  were  put 
in,  could  paying  returns  be  expected  without  much 
after  cultivation?  3.  When  a  fertilizer  smells  strong 
does  it  follow  that  valuable  gases  are  escaping  into 
the  atmosphere?  4.  If  so,  in  broadcasting  such  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  surface — on  a  matted  strawberry  row,  as 
an  instance,  where  it  could  not  be  stirred  into  the  soil — 
would  it  be  well  to  mix  it  with  gypsum  to  check  the 
escape  of  gas  ?  5.  Will  gypsum  arrest  or  “fix  ”  any 
gases  other  than  ammonia?  6.  Why  do  not  manufac¬ 
turers  use  in  their  fertilizers  a  compound  that  will 
prevent  such  waste  as  I  have  mentioned  and  is  it  prac¬ 
ticable  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  yes;  if  poor, 
no.  2.  Good  soil  to  fill  in  the  holes  would  kelp  the 
trees  for  two  or  three  years.  After  that  it  would  be 
of  little  or  no  help.  It  would  be  of  no  use  whatever 


to  the  tree  when  old  enough  to  bear  fruit.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  broken  bones.  3.  No,  not  necessarily. 
Such  strong  odors  are  often  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
something  akin.  Ammonia  is  the  only  valuable  gas 
that  escapes,  except  it  may  be  carbonic  acid.  4.  It 
would  hardly  be  worth  while,  because  the  decompo¬ 
sition,  if  any,  would  cease  as  soon  as  thinly  spread 
out.  5.  Gypsum  will  arrest  free  ammonia  by  form¬ 
ing  sulphate  of  ammonia.  That  is  all.  6.  It  would 
make  them  too  bulky. 

A  Flock  of  1,000  Lambs. 

H.  C .,  McKeon ,  Pa. — Did  Mr.  Woodward  who  wrote 
in  a  recent  Rural,  ever  know  an  instance  where 
1,000  lambs  were  wintered  in  one  building;  if  so,  how 
were  they  fed?  What  gain  did  they  make?  How 
many  attendants  were  needed?  Was  there  any  loss 
by  death? 

Ans.— We  have  never  fed  as  many  as  1,000  lambs  in 
a  single  barn,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  our  barns 
were  built  before  we  bought  the  farms  on  which  they 
stand,  and  none  of  them  is  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  so  many.  But  we  have  had  more  than  that  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  in  all  our  barns  at  one  time,  and  they  did 
splendidly.  I  have  seen  more  than  that  number  in  a 
single  structure  and  they  did  nicely.  It  is  no  more 
difficult  to  keep  1,000  in  a  single  barn  and  have  them 
do  well,  than  to  keep  100.  The  same  conditions  hold 
good  in  either  case,  only  more  room  must  be  provided. 
They  must  have  clean,  dry  quarters,  with  good  ven¬ 
tilation,  so  as  to  insure  fresh  air  in  full  measure. 
Then,  ammonia  must  be  kept  down  by  the  use  of 
plaster  or  some  other  absorbent,  and  then  it  is  only  a 
question  of  room,  water  and  feed.  Twice  as  much 
room  as  will  accommodate  100  will  as  suitably  accom¬ 
modate  200,  and  so  up  to  any  number.  Other  things 
being  equal,  room,  feed  and  ability  to  care  for  them 
fix  the  number  that  can  be  profitably  kept  under  one 
cover. 

In  answering  these  questions,  let  me  give  a  history 
of  one  bunch  of  lambs  fed  by  us  the  past  winter.  They 
were  bought  and  put  into  the  folds  the  last  of  Decem¬ 
ber  at  an  average  weight  of  60  pounds  per  head,  for 
which  we  paid  4  %  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.70  each.  We 
sheared  from  these  an  average  of  over  six  pounds  of 
wool,  for  which  we  got  23  cents  per  pound,  or  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $1.38.  We  have  sold  them  for  5K  cents  per 
pound,  home  weight,  and  they  averaged  a  trifle  over 
90  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  get  for  them  $4.95, 
to  which  add  wool  $1.38,  making  $6.33,  from  which 
take  first  cost  $2.70,  leaving  us,  $3. 63  for  food  and  care. 
Now  what  did  they  eat?  They  had  all  the  ensilage 
they  would  eat  up  clean,  300  pounds  daily  to  each  hun¬ 
dred  lor  125  days,  or  18M  tons  at  $1.50  per  ton,  $28.25 
and  40  pounds  clover  hay  daily  or  234  tons  at  $8  per  ton, 
$20.  In  addition  they  have  had  daily  an  average  of 
125  pounds  of  corn,  wheat  bran  and  new-process  lin¬ 
seed  meal  in  these  proportions,  100  pounds  corn  cost¬ 
ing  80  cents;  60  pounds  of  bran  costing  35  cents,  and 
50  pounds  of  linseed  meal  costing  60  cents  or  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  871*  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  for  the  125 
days  for  grain  $136.72,  making  the  whole  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  per  hundred  for  the  125  days,  $187.85.  To  tins  add 
the  first  cost  of  the  lambs,  $2.70,  and  interest  on  it 
and  feed  for  four  months  at  six  per  cent,  $9.10,  and 
the  grand  total  is  $463.95  for  the  100.  Now,  as  the 
100  sold  for  $638,  we  have  left  as  profit  per  hundred 
$174.05.  I  have  made  no  account  of  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  building,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  large  value  of  the  big  pile  of  very  rich 
manure  made.  The  last  was  not  a  very  favorable 
winter  for  sheep  feeding.  Many  feeders  have  no  more 
than  come  out  even,  and  some  have  lost  money,  unless 
they  figure  in  the  value  of  the  manure  made.  Prices 
of  sheep  and  lambs  were  high  last  fall  and  did  not  ad¬ 
vance  during  the  winter.  This  was  especially  the  case 
on  the  best  class  of  stock — on  lambs  weighing  80  to 
95  pounds  last  fall ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  we  put  in 
a  different  class  of  stock — those  weighing  less  and 
costing  very  much  less  per  pound, 

As  to  the  number  of  shepherds  necessary  to  care  for 
1,000  lambs,  much  will  depend  upon  the  accommoda¬ 
tions.  In  ordinary  quarters  three  men  would  be  ample, 
but  I  could  so  build  a  sheep  barn  that  two  good  men 
would  have  an  easy  time  in  caring  for  1,200  lambs. 
Would  there  be  a  loss  by  death  ?  In  our  case  this 
winter  we  lost  no  fattening  lambs,  but  in  my  answer 
to  the  Michigan  man  some  time  since,  I  allowed  for  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent,  but  this  was  excessive  ;  a  loss 
of  one  per  cent  is  all  that  should  be  allowed,  and  this 
is  more  than  need  be  with  good  care.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Poison  This  Peach  Eater. 

C.  L.  0.,  Rose,  N.  Y. — I  set  out  a  peach  orchard  this 
spring,  and  something  is  eating  off  the  buds  as  fast  as 
they  start.  The  land  is  sandy  and  contains  a  good 
many  small  ants.  I  don’t  know  whether  to  lay  the 
trouble  to  them  or  to  the  May  beetles.  I  have  thought 
of  tying  a  narrow  band  of  tarred  paper  to  the  base  of 
each  tree,  and  perhaps  paint  with  coal  tar.  Will  this 
injure  the  trees  ? 


Ans. — Ants  rarely,  if  ever,  attack  foliage.  May 
beetles,  however,  feed  largely  upon  tender  foliage, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
injury.  An  examination  of  the  trees  during  the 
early  part  of  the  night  with  a  lantern  will  doubtless 
discover  the  depredators.  A  coat  of  coal  tar  on,  or  a 
band  of  tarred  paper  about  the  bafees  of  the  trees 
would  probably  be  of  no  avail  against  the  pest  work¬ 
ing  on  the  buds.  I  should  hesitate  to  apply  the  tar  to 
a  .young  tree.  The  paper,  however,  would  be  of  value 
against  the  peach  borer.  The  depredator,  whatever 
it  may  be,  could  best  be  combatted  by  spraying  the 
trees  with  Paris-green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  200 
gallons  of  water ;  always  mix  the  Paris-green  with 
twice  its  weight  of  freshly  slaked  lime,  which  takes 
up  the  soluble  arsenic  which  would  otherwise  scorch 
the  foliage.  m.  h.  slingerland. 

Impotent  Pollen;  Small  Grapes. 

J.L.  P.,  Egg  Harbor  Ciiy,  N.  J.—  I  have  1%  acre  of 
Clevener  grape  vines.  The  first  I  had  some  years  ago 
bore  well  and  never  rotted,  and  I  kept  planting  more. 
About  four  years  ago  they  started  to  bloom,  set,  and 
then  the  berries,  when  as  large  as  No.  2  shot,  would 
not  grow  any  more,  and  only  about  half  of  them  grew 
to  the  right  size  and  got  ripe  ;  the  others  stayed  green. 
Can  I  do  anything  to  prevent  this,  or  are  the  Clevenei- 
grapes  “  done  for.” 

Ans. — The  cause  of  the  trouble  named  is  evidently 
impotency  of  pollen.  If  the  Clevener  pollen  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  quantity  or  potency,  the  difficulty  must  be 
remedied  in  some  way  or  outside  pollen  must  be  relied 
on.  IIow  to  give  the  pollen  more  potency  is  as  yet  an 
unsolved  problem.  We  sometimes  see  this  difficulty 
in  several  other  varieties,  notably  the  Clinton,  Cot- 
tage,  etc.,  and  at  other  times  it  is  not  at  all  apparent, 
showing  plainly  that  seasons  or  conditions  control 
this  matter  in  some  way.  “  How  ?”  is  the  conundrum. 

E.  WILLIAMS. 

Loss  in  Weight  in  Hay. 

J.  T.  C.,  New  York. — I  am  about  to  contract  for 
some  hay,  which  I  am  to  cart  from  the  field  and  pay 
for  at  a  certain  figure  per  ton  at  the  time  of  carting. 
What  is  likely  to  be  the  average  loss  in  weight  Pom 
the  time  of  carting  well-cured  hay  till  six  months 
afterwards. 

Ans. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  of  our  hay 
farmers  answer  this.  We  could  give  nothing  but  a 
guess,  not  knowing  whether  the  hay  is  to  be  stacked 
or  housed. 

Uncle  Tom  Blackberry. 

P.  P.  W.,  Milford,  Del. — Last  fall  we  bought  a  lot  of 
Erie,  or  Uncle  Tom  blackberry  plants,  the  agent 
claiming  that  this  was  a  very  different  variety  from 
the  Erie,  being  earlier,  larger  and  more  hardy.  Will 
some  who  know,  tell  me  if  they  are  the  same  or 
different  kinds,  and  describe  them  ? 

Ans.— We  have  not  before  heard  af  the  Uncle  Tom. 
The  Erie  is  much  like  the  Lawton. 

Where  Straw  Will  Not  Decay. 

J.  F.  G.,  Mandan,  Morton  County,  N.  D.~ I  send  The 
Rural  by  this  mail  a  sample  of  wheat  stubble  for  the 
purpose  of  forcibly  showing  the  different  conditions 
under  which  farming  must  be  carried  on  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  stubble  was  plowed  under 
in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1892,  and  lay  under  ground 
till  May  4,  1893  ;  yet  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  This  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  here.  An 
Eastern  man  would  not  believe  it,  but  I  have  myself 
plowed  out  stubble  that  had  lain  in  the  ground  two 
years,  the  field  having  not  been  plowed  meanwhile, 
and  it  was  in  as  well  preserved  a  state  as  the  sample 
sent.  Now  the  point  is  this  :  how  much  good  does  it 
do.  in  a  place  as  dry  as  this,  to  manure  ? 

Ans.  I  he  sample  showed  little  evidence  of  decay. 
Still  it  would  decay  in  time  and  become  plant-food. 
Manure  in  so  dry  a  climate  may  do  little  good  this  year 
or  even  next.  But  it  will  feed  the  plants  sooner  or 
later. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

'lobacco  Fertilizer. — W.  H.,  Nelson,  Pa.— A  good  to¬ 
bacco  fertilizer  should  analyze  about  3  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  3  of  phosphoric  acid  and  5  to  10  of  potash.  You 
cannot  make  a  suitable  tobacco  manure  out  of  hen 
manure,  ashes  and  plaster. 

Grinding  Hen  Manure.— O.  II.,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 
— You  can  grind  hen  manure  by  breaking  it  in  small 
pieces  and  passing  it  through  one  'of  the  mills  made 
for  grinding  bone,  or  crush  it  with  a  heavy  shovel  and 
break  it  up  with  a  heavy  iron  rake.  This  is  best  done 
on  a  firm,  hard  floor.  The  manure  should,  of  course, 
be  dried  and  mixed  with  plaster  as  taken  from  the 
roosts. 

Selling  to  Hotels.— H.  Y  ,  New  York.— It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  for  the  ordinary  farmer  to  sell  produce 
such  as  poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  etc.,  to  the  high-class 
restaurants  and  hotels  in  this  city.  The  principal 
reason  is  that  they  must  purchase  where  they  can  get 
a  regular  supply  the  year  around,  and  this  they  can 
do  only  of  the  extensive  dealers.  Each  hotel  has  its 
buyer  whose  business  it  is  to  maintain  the  needed 
supply  of  provisions. 
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A  Farmer  Frees  His  Mind. 

Farmer,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. — J  do 
not  agree  with  Carrie  T.  Meigs  in  regard 
to  hired  help.  There  are  some  hired  men 
that  are  a  detriment  to  any  one,  but  what 
could  be  done  without  them  ?  I  think 
the  wr.ter  of  that  article  on  page  342,  or 
her  father  rather,  must  he  like  a  few 
farmers  we  have  here  who  boss  their 
hireo  help  around  like  so  many  dogs  and 
expect  them  to  wor.c  from  daylight  till 
dark,  and  sleep  in  thv  barn  or  some  old 
garret  not  fit  for  swine.  That  is  one  way 
t_  make  “contrary”  1  ired  help.  Sucb 
treatment  is  enough  to  mak  them  so. 
Speaking  of  the  “cussedness”  in  hired 
help,  from  my  expe  ience  there  is  more 
pure  cusse  lness  in  some  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
dozen  hired  men.  The  hired  men  in  this 
section  are  just  as  honest  and  honorable 
as  their  bosses.  ‘Why,  they  be.ome 
farmers  themselv-s  in  a  few  years,  and 
as  a  rule  they  make  the  most,  enterpris¬ 
ing  farmers  w  have.  If  there  are  so 
many  farmers  *  hose  help  proves  ’o  be  a 
loss  to  them,  why  don’t  they  dispense 
with  them  at  once,  and  then  they  may 
become  exceedingly  rich,  their  gains  will 
be  so  gieat;  but  with  me,  if  it  were  not 
for  hired  help  I  could  not  do  one-tenth 
of  my  work.  I  never  command  my  men 
to  do  anything  :  I  always  ask  them,  and 
us  a  general  thing,  they  always  do  it 
rightaway  and  as  it  should  be  done 
The  time  may  come,  but  it  has  not  yet 
with  me,  when  1  cannct  get  all  the  help 
I  want.  If  I  we;e  a  hired  man  and  hired 
out  to  a  man,  I  would  not  be  bossed  by 
his  wife  and  children  ;  I  would  look  for 
orders  to  the  man  to  whom  I  hired  out 
and  to  him  alone.  A  man’s  place  is  in 
the  fie  ds  and  the  proper  place  for  a 
woman  is  in  the  house,  and  I  think  there 
would  be  less  trouble  between  farmers 
and  their  hired  men  if  the  women  would 
stay  where  they  belong. 

#  Abundance  Plum  on  Peach  Stock. 

S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— Under 
the  head  of  “  Various  Fruit  Questions  ” 
in  The  Rural  of  May  13,  H.  H  P. ,  Carson 
City,  Mich.,  asks  :  “  Does  the  Abundance 
od  peach  roots  make  as  good  a  tree  as 
on  plum  roots  ?  ”  With  me  it  appears  to 
do  equally  well  and  I  think  the  same 
would  be  true  at  Carson  City. 

Home-made  Nitrate. 

W.  A.  M.,  Taylorville,  Utah. — If 
those  not  able  to  buy  nitrate  of  soda 
would  use  clover  for  bedding  their  stock 
to  make  manure,  they  would  soon  find 
they  would  have  no  use  for  other  ni¬ 
trates.  We  never  feed  any  other  hay 
here  except  Lucern.  Last  winter  I  did 
not  have  any  straw  so  I  used  the  hay  for 
bedding,  and  spread  the  manure  on  a 
piece  of  ground  so  poor  that  it  would 
not  produce  beans  or  strawberries  worth 
picking,  while  melons  would  not  grow 
at  all  on  it.  I  put  this  manure  on  at 
the  rate  of  70  loads  to  the  acre,  and 
plowed  it  m  deep,  mixing  it  well  with 
the  soil.  Then  I  set  it  all  to  strawber¬ 
ries,  and  between  the  rows  I  planted 
some  radishes,  water-melons  and  white 
Navy  bush  beans.  The  strawberries 
are  now  very  fine  large  stools,  and  the 
radishes  were  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw. 
Some  that  I  allowed  to  grow  were  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  15  inches  long. 
The  melons  fairly  covered  the  ground  ; 

I  picked  22  from  8  to  14  inches  in  d  am- 
eter  from  nine  vines,  but  the  beans  beat 
all  in  growth  ;  they  were  20  inches  high 
and  had  put  out  vines  three  to  five  feet 
long  and  were  still  growing  when  frost 
came  ;  but  they  bore  no  beans  worth 
picking.  The  same  kind  planted  on 
moderately  good  soil  only  grew  eight 
incites  high;  but  were  full  of  beans. 


Could  any  commercial  fertilizer  make 
more  plant  'growth  than  this  manure 
did,  and  will  it  not  be  more  lasting  in 
its  effects  ?  This  manure  was  very 
cheap,  as  most  of  the  clover  used  for 
bedding  had  been  spoiled  before  it  was 
used.  If  it  is  run  through  a  straw  cut¬ 
ter  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
in  cleaning  out  the  stable  and  plowing 
it  under. 

Pole  Beans  Without  Poles. 

II.  N.  B.,  Angelica,  N.  Y. — I  plant 
two  rows  about  30  inches  apart  and  about 
100  feet  in  length ;  between  these  I 
stretch  a  wire  on  the  top  of  two  stakes 
that  I  place  in  the  ground  about  1%  foot 
farther  out  than  the  rows  extend.  The 
two  rows  are  planted  zig-zagging,  four 
feet  apart.  I  then  take  a  ball  of  sheep 
twice  and  tie  the  end  to  the  stake  where 
the  wire  is  fastened.  Then  I  run  the 
twine  down  to  the  hill  where  I  have 
placed  a  wire  hook,  and  hook  the  twine 
on  this,  then  carry  it  up  and  over  the 
wire  and  down  to  the  hill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wire,  placing  it  under  the 
hook  and  so  on  until  all  is  done.  The 
cost  is  only  about  one-half  of  what 
it  is  to  set  poles.  Then,  too,  the  vines 
never  fall  back:  they  stick  to  'the  twine 
until  they  are  taken  off  in  the  fall.  The 
wire  is  the  size  of  a  fence  wire;  the  hooks 
may  be  of  the  same  size,  10  inches  long 
and  pressed  into  the  ground  in  or 
close  to  every  hill.  After  the  twine  is 
strung  I  press  the  hook  down  close  to  the 
ground.  Now.  the  twine  will  stretch 
and  sag;  but  in  order  to  take-up  the  s’ ack 
I  use  edgings  I  get  at  the  saw  mill,  cut 
somewhat  longer  than  the  distance  from 
the  ground  up  to  the  wire;  then  I  drive 
a  nail  through  them  and  clinch  like  the 
figure  X.  These  I  place  under  the  wire 
at  intervals  of  10  to  12  feet.  When  the 
twine  stretches,  as  it  will,  the  legs  of 
these  supports  may  be  drawn  closer  to¬ 
gether,  thus  taking  up  all  the  sag.  I 
have  used  thiswiyof  poling  beans  for 
three  years  past  and  I  like  it  very  much 
better  than  setting  a  pole  at  every  hill. 


Four  years  ago  we  planted  a  pecan  nut 
received  from  a  friend  in  the  South, 
Louisiana  we  think.  The  tree  is  now 
about  eight  feet  high.  Not  a  bud  was 
killed  by  the  past  severe  winter. 

The  reminder  is  now  timely  to  our 
readers  to  save  the  seeds  of  their  finest 
strawberries — those  of  the  highest  flavor 
and  borne  by  the  most  prolific  plants. 
Sow  the  seeds  at  once  in  well-prepared 
loamy  soil  in  drills.  They  will  soon  ger¬ 
minate  and  the  seedlings  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  next  spring.  They  will  bear  the 
next  year. 

Many  years  ago  we  would  have  given 
a  good  deal  to  have  known  just  what 
vines  would  prove  hardy  and  thrifty  in 
shady  places — places  shaded  even  from 
morning  till  night.  The  Climbing 
Hydrangea  was  not  known  then  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  known  now,  and  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  exceedingly  hardy 
and  to  love  the  shade.  It  will  cling  to 
wood  or  stoDe  work  just  as  does  the  so- 
called  Boston  Ivy — Ampelopsis  Vietchii — 
and  blooms  in  late  May,  the  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Hydrangea  quercifolia. 
The  ample  foliage  is  of  a  glossy  green 
color.  It  is  a  grand  vine  and  our  readers 
one  and  all  should  have  at  least  a  trial 
vine. 

Speaking  of  vines  that  thrive  in  the 
shade,  the  Clematis  may  be  mentioned. 
So,  too,  Akebia  quinata  and  Aristoloeliia 
Sipho  do  very  well. 

\Ye  want  to  commend  to  our  readers  a 
carpet  bed  of  plants  that  we  have  never 
seen  used  for  the  purpose,  viz.,  vincas. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  were  kind  enough  to 
send  us  for  this  purpose  the  following 
varieties  :  Vinca  coerulea  minor,  V.  ele- 
gantissima  alba,  V.  major  variegata,  and 
V.  purpurea  pleno  (double-flowered). 
These  have  all  been.planted  in  one  bed. 


They  soon  take  possession  of  the  entire 
soil  and  bloom  in  great  profusion  during 
the  spring  while,  being  nearly  ever¬ 
green,  the  beds  are  beautiful  the  year 
round.  Vincas  may  safely  be  trans¬ 
planted  now  or  at  any  time. 

Much  has  been  said  under  Ruralisms 
as  to  the  relative  hardiness  of  plants. 
There  are  some  plants  that  seem  hardy 
in  all  situations  and  seasons.  The 
Northern  banana,  as  we  should  like  to 
call  it,  seems  one  of  them,  We  allude  to 
Asimina  triloba — the  Custard  apple  or 
Pawpaw.  Our  specimen,  taken  from  the 
woods  20  years  ago,  is  growing  near  a 
macadamized  path  in  wretchedly  poor 
soil.  It  bears  an  immense  crop  of  ba¬ 
nanas  every  fall.  Not  a  bud  of  this  tree 
has  been  killed  by  the  cold  of  the  past 
winter  (20  degrees  below  zero).  It  is 
now  (May  20)  in  full  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  as  pretty  as  those  of  the  much- 
praised  hardy  vine  Akebia  quinata  ;  the 
fruit  is  liked  by  many  ;  the  tree  assumes 
a  symmetrical  pyramidal  shape  ;  the 
leaves  are  large  and  droop  peculiarly. 
It  is  a  handsome  little  tree.  And  yet  how 
many  cultivate  the  Northern  banana? 

The  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
lilac  are  of  slow  appreciation,  because, 
it  may  be  assumed,  most  people  regard 
lilacs  as  merely  lilacs  and  pass  them  over 
accordingly.  But  the  finest  sorts  of  to¬ 
day  are  as  different  from  the  old  Com¬ 
mon  and  Persian  lilacs  (Syringa  vul¬ 
garis  and  Persica)  as  are  the  new  sorts 
of  Tuberous-rooted  begonias  from  the 
old.  President  Grf:vy,  for  example,  bears 
large  panicles,  the  individual  flowers  of 
which  are  double,  fully  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  of  a  delicate  blue  color. 
Then  there  are  Michael  Buchner,  a  dwarf 
plant  with  double  pale  lilac  flowers; 
Ludwig  Spaeth,  with  large  single,  dark 
red  flowers;  Frau  Dammann  with  im¬ 
mense  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers 
and  many  others  of  similar  beauty  and 
variety. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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e  Eyesight 

SAVED. 

“  My  boy  had  Scarlet 
Fever  when  4  years  old, 
leaving  him  very  weak 
and  with  bloqd  pois¬ 
oned  with  canker. 
His  eyes  became  in¬ 
flamed,  his  sufferings 
were  intense,  and  for  7 
weeks  he  could  not  even 
open  his  eyes.  I  began 

Clifford  15  lack  in -in  giving  him  HOODS 
nxackman.  g  a  RS  A  PARIES.  A, 

which  soon  cured  him.  I  know  it  khvoI  his 
sight,  if  not  his  very  life.”  Abbie  F.  Black¬ 
man,  2888  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOOD’S  PlLLS  are  the  best  after-dinner  Pills, 
assist  digestion,  cure  headache  and  biliousness. 


NEW,  RARE 

AND 

BEAUTIFUL  . 

PLANTS, 

SEEDS 

AND 

BULBS 

accurately  described  and 
truthfully  illustrated  by 
photo-engravings  with  an 
extra  colored  plate  in  our 
Novelty  Catalogue  which 
is  sent  free  on  application 
to 

Pitcher  &  Manoa, 

United  States  Nurseries, 
SHORT  HILLS,  N.J. 


Lawn  Mowers, 

GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

LAWN  RAKES, 

CULTIVATORS, 

HORSE  HOES, 

FARM  CARTS, 

and  a  full  line  of  tools  for  farm  and  garden  use 
Send  for  Special  Circular  to  the 

A.  J.  TRACY  CO.,  Lim., 

No.  18  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  PHILADELPHIA 

LAWN  MOWER 

350,000 


IN  THE  FIELD. 


Hand-Sizes, 
10  to  20  inches. 


BOTH  OPEN  and  SOLID  CYLINDERS 

Pony  uod  Horse,  30  and  36  inches. 

Lawn  Sweepers  and  Grass  Edgere* 

GRAHAM,  PASSMORE  &  CO., 

631  Market  Street*  PHILADELPHIA,  FA, 


ENGINES, 


SAW 

W  MIL  LS, 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


Dissolution  Probable. 

The  old  firm  of  Contraction  &  Expansion,  long  en¬ 
gaged  In  demolishing  wire  fences,  have  had  a  falling 
out.  Being  unable  to  make  any  Impression  on  our 
Coiled  Spring  Fence,  Expansion  got  HOT  and  his 
partner  has  displayed  an  unmistakable  coolness 
toward  him  ever  since.  Those  who  UBe  Page  fence 
are  not  Interested. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walke.-ville,  Ontario. 


MAKE  MONEY 

While  You 

STAHL’S 


EXCELSIOR 


FRUIT  DRIER 

Evaporate?  Fruit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 
Add  res? 

WILLIAM  STAHL 
EVAPORATOR  COMP’Y, 
QUINCY*  ILL. 


ATTENTION! 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  flxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LIQUID  AND  POWDER  SPRAYERS. 


On  GRAPE  VINES.  GARDENS.  FIELD  CROPS, 
Etc.  ONE  TO  THREE  ACHES  PER  HOUR.  $1.00  to 

f  1.00  each.  These  articles  carry  first  prize  in  all  State 
airs  where  shown.  Recommended  by  all  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges,  all  stamped  The  Woodason  and 
Warranted.  Sold  by  first-class  Seedsmen.  CAUTION 
— Sbent  per  cent  parties  are  sending  out  bogus  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  description.  Seethatyou  get  Tiik  Wood¬ 
ason  stamped  on,  and  W.  on  head  of  tacks.  Catalogues 
Free,  THQS.  WOODASON,  2900-02  D  St.,  Philad’a.,  Pa. 
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Rurallsms — Continued. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform 
our  readers  that  the  Good  peach  has 
stood  the  past  winter  without  harm 
either  to  the  leaf  or  blossom  buds.  The 
temperature,  as  stated  several  times,  fell 
to  20,  18  and  15  degrees  on  the  coldest 
days,  while  the  mean  temperature  has 
been  far  below  the  average  winter’s.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  hardiness  of  the 
Good.  It  is  a  late  white  peach  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality — a  little  too  late  for  this 
climate.  The  tree  was  received  from  H. 
M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1888. 

And  now  we  may  begin  to  make  re¬ 
ports  as  to  the  behavior  of  our  collection 
of  Munson’s  grapes.  It  consists  of  the 
Rommel,  Early  Market,  Hilgard,  Beagle, 
Brilliant,  Conelva,  Carman,  Jaeger, 
President  Lyon,  Campbell,  Nimalba,  and 
one  the  name  of  which  is  lost.  All  have 
passed  the  winter  without  harm,  except 
Jaeger,  Campbell,  Brilliant,  Hilgard  and 
Rommel,  which  were  but  slightly  in¬ 
jured.  Of  the  two  vines  of  Carman,  one 
was  injured  slightly,  the  other  not  at  all. 
The  earliest  to  break  into  leaf  are  Early 
Market,  Beagle,  Conelva  and  Nimalba. 
We  are  in  hopes  some  of  them  may  fruit 
this  season. 

When  friends  take  the  trouble  to  send 
us  seeds,  tubers  or  plants  for  trial,  and 
for  any  reason  we  are  unable  to  plant 
them,  we  feel  that  an  apology  in  every 
case  is  due.  But  such  mishaps  occur  when 
explanatory  letter-writing  is  rendered 
next  to  impossible  by  the  stress  of  work 
which  always  attends  the  planting  sea¬ 
son,  aggravated  by  scarcity  of  help,  a 
special  aggravation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rural  Grounds.  There  there  is  no 
floating,  special  help.  Each  farmer  has 
his  hired  man  or  men,  and  beyond  the 
individual  farm  accommodations  there 
are  no  tenement  houses  to  speak  of 
within  a  mile.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is 
no  surplus  help  in  case  of  special  need, 
such  as  invariably  occurs  during  early 
spring.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  therefore 
obliged  year  after  year  to  lay  out  its 
work  and  to  stick  to  the  schedule  strictly. 
Our  plot  for  trial  potatoes  was  laid  out 
and  planted  by  April  24.  Since  that 
time  we  have  received  15  different  varie¬ 
ties  from  almost  as  many  sources  with 
the  request  that  we  try  them  and  report. 

The  object  of  such  trials  is,  of  course, 
to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the 
kinds  tried,  and  to  this  end  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  preparation,  fertilizing  and 
time  of  planting  must  be  the  same.  As 
these  could  not  be  furnished  to  the  late 
arrivals  they  were  thrown  aside,  and 
those  who  were  kind  enough  to  send 
them  will  next  fall  look  in  vain  for  The 
Rural’s  report. 

All  the  k’nds  of  asparagus  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  are  growing  side  by  side  in  one 
bed,  and  all  parts  of  the  bed  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  kinds  and  amounts  of 
manure  and  fertilizer.  The  said-to-be 
new  variety  called  Palmetto  has  received 
praise  from  many  quarters  as  a  really 
distinct  and  superior  variety.  We  have 
carefully  compared  it  with  the  old  Con¬ 
over’s  Colossal,  and  in  no  respect  can  any 
difference  be  detected.  The  shoots  are 
of  the  same  color  and  average  the  same 
size. 

P.  J.  Bekckman8  (Augusta,  Ga  ,)  the 
President  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  offers  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  a  small  evergreen  tree  known 
as  Myrica  rubra.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Japan,  where  it  is  called 
Mountain  Peach.  The  blossoms  appear 
in  early  spring  and  the  fruit  ripens  dur¬ 
ing  vTuly.  The  fruit  resembles  in  shape 
a  firm  blackberry,  and  contains  a  single 
hard  seed.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  pleas¬ 
antly  acidulated  and  juicy.  It  is  used  as 
a  dessert  fruit  or  for  jellies.  This  is  a 
highly  ornamental  little  tree  extensively 
raised  in  Japan,  both  for  ornament  and 
fruit,  and  President  Berckmans  thinks 
it  will  prove  a  desirable  addition  to  our 
hardy  evergreens. 
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It  is  again  time  to  remind  our  friends 
that  The  Rural’s  way  of  destroying  the 
asparagus  beetle  seems  to  be  the  simplest 
and  the  best.  Rub  the  eggs  off  the  shoots. 
We  need  not  bother  about  the  beetle  it¬ 
self.  That  is  harmless  enough.  It  is  the 
grubs  that  do  the  damage,  and,  if  the 
eggs  are  rubbed  off,  there  will  be  no 
grubs.  The  eggs  are  black,  stand  out 
straight  from  the  stems,  are  usually  de¬ 
posited  in  lines,  and  are  therefore  readily 
seen  and  rubbed  off.  It  does  not  pay  to 
apply  insecticides  either  to  the  shoots  or 
to  the  plants  in  leaf. 

Direct. 

- Georoe  William  Curtis  :  “  An  en¬ 
gine  of  one-cat  power  running  all  the 
time  is  more  effective  than  one  of  40 
horse-power  standing  idle.” 

- London  (Eng.)  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette:  “■  We  have  to  record  a  drought 
almost  unprecedented  during  the  present 
century  for  this  or  probably  any  other 
season  of  the  year.” 

- Henry  Stewart:  “  It  is  known  that 

one  gram  or  15  grains’  weight  of  butter, 
not  nearly  so  strong  as  it  frequently  is, 
contains  from  25,000,000  to  50,000,000  mi¬ 
crobes,  and  the  gram  is  only  as  much  as 
would  balance  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
three-cent  silver  pieces.” 

“  Not  less  than  40  different  kinds  are 
known  to  affect  milk,  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  management  of  milk  in 
the  dairy  is  subject  to  so  many  ineompre 
hensible  difficulties.  It  becomes  sour, 
slimy,  blue,  curdles  or  it  becomes  bitter; 
and  as  to  the  cream,  it  is  frequently 
found  to  be  virulently  poisonous,  as  is  so 
often  experienced  with  the  popular  sum¬ 
mer  ice  cream.  The  cream  foams  in  the 
churn,  or  it  refuses  to  give  up  its  butter. 
The  butter  has  a  disagreeable  taste  or 
odor,  it  loses  its  proper  color,  and  is  white 
and  salvy.  All  these  results  are  caused 
by  the  multitude  of  germs  that  are  always 
lying  in  wait  to  mar  the  happiness  of  the 
dairyman.” 

- Dr.  Peabody  :  “  Prosperity,  never 

unwelcome,  is  perhaps  more  perilous 
than  adversity  ;  and  when  it  does  not 
make  a  man  better,  it  is  sure  to  make 
him  worse.” 

- The  Century  :  “He  is  perfectly 

harmless  as  an  enemy,  but  very  danger¬ 
ous  as  a  friend.” 

“  Learn  to  forgive  your  neighbor  as 
easily  as  you  forgive  yourself.” 

“  Happiness  has-been  defined  as  hav¬ 
ing  things;  better  still,  as  having  what 
you  want;  still  better,  as  being  able  to 
do  without  what  you  want.”  • 

“  Some  people  with  faults  are  like  the 
robins  Lowell  speaks  of  :  they  destroy 
your  cherries,  but,  on  the  whole,  you 
would  rather  have  the  robins  than  the 
cherries.” 

“The  provoking  part  of  housekeeping 
care  is  that  no  one  notices  if  the  right 
thing  is  done;  they  only  notice  when  it 
is  left  undone.” 

“Heaven  on  earth?  It  is  doing  work 
that  you  like  to  do,  and  being  well  paid 
for  it.” 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “  When  every¬ 
body  becomes  careful  as  well  as  honest, 
we  may  perhaps  safely  remove  the  fences 
and  leave  the  front  door  unlocked.  But 
even  then  there  will  still  be  the  danger 
of  cattle  breaking  out  of  their  yards  and 
fields  ;  I  have  had  a  dozen  cows  pranc¬ 
ing  down  across  my  lawn  and  through 
shrubbery  and  flower  beds,  carrying 
destruction  with  every  footprint,  all  the 
result  of  leaving  my  front  gate  open 
just  at  the  time  a  neighbor’s  hired  man 
had  been  equally  careless  with  a  gate 
into  a  pasture.” 

- Christian  Union :  “It  is  a  striking 

comment  on  the  character  of  the  present 
European  peace  that  every  appeal  for  a 
larger  army  is  professedly  based  on  an 
unselfish  desire  to  maintain  peace.” 

- John  J.  Dillon  :  “While  many  pa¬ 
pers  make  considerable  pretensions  about 
excluding  objectionable  fidvertiseipents, 


I  am  sorry  to  say  that  few  papers  really 
make  a  practice  of  refusing  dishonest 
business.” 

“  The  appearance  of  an  advertisement 
ought  to  be  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of 
the  publisher  that  the  house  advertising 
is  a  safe  one  to  deal  with.  This  is  clearly 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  publisher  as  it 
is  to  give  reliable  information  on  the 
breeding  of  stock  and  the  raising  of 
^turnips.” 

- American  Gardening  :  “  The  largest 

crop  which  the  50-acre  apple  orchard  of 
T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Brothers  (Geneva,  N.  Y.) 
has  ever  produced  is  9,000  bushels.  The 
Maxwells  put  the  Bavay  (Reine  Claude) 
at  the  head  of  the  plum  lists.  Following 
Bavay  are  Hudson  River,  Purple  Egg, 
Fellemberg,  Quackenbos,  Bradshaw, 
Field  and  Guii.” 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Delaware 
Winter  apple  and  Lawver  are  identical.” 


inside,  outside,  and  all  tlio  way  through, 
by  drinking 

HIRES’ *1° 


t  This  great  Temperance 
*  id  ad  healthful,  as  it  i 


drink 
is  pleasant. 


Try  it. 


“  The  Marianna  was  the  only  plum  on 
my  grounds  (C.  A.  Miller,  Maine)  that 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  curculio  last 
season.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Th*  Rural. 


SIX  POINTS , 
out  of  man y, 
where  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pellets 
are  better  than 
other  pills : 

1.  They’re  the 
smallest,  and 
easiest  to  take — 
little,  sugar- 
coated  granules 
that  every  child  takes  readily. 

2.  They’re  perfectly  easy  in  their 
action  —  no  griping,  no  disturbance. 

3.  Their  effects  last.  There’s  no 
reaction  afterwards.  They  regulate  or 
cleanse  the  aystem,  according  to  size 
of  dose. 

4.  They’re  the  cheapest,  for  they’re 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  your 
money  is  returned.  You  pay  only  for 
the  good  you  get. 

5.  Put  up  in  glass — are  always  fresh. 

6.  They  cure  Constipation,  Indiges¬ 
tion,  Bilious  Attacks,  Sick  or  Bilious 
Headaches,  and  all  derangements  of  the 
liver,  stomach  and  bowels. 


Morgan  Grape  and  Berry 

HOES. 


Great  Labor  Saver.  You  cannot  afford  to  wore 
Vineyards  or  Berries  without  one.  Send  for  special 
circular  with  testimonials. 

I).  S.  MORGAN  St  OO.,  ltrockport,  N.  ¥. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact, 


WIND  MILL 


* 

*-s£§3 


and  Three  l’ost 

STEEL  TOWER. 

»  The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

Cnne  8-9-18  Ft.  Geared. 
Oltco  10  and  18  rt.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80, 40,  50  <fe  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

6J2  Uiver  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


SOLID 

STEEL 

^FENCE 


The  best  and  most  easily  erected  fence  in  use.  Not  j 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  Metal  J 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for^ 
Catalogue  No.  34, giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material^ 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns. * 

Central  Expanded  Meta /  Co.,531Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.y 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 


ANY  BOY  CAN  WORK  IT. 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 

THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 


AlfDAU  Q II |  IV  comblnlng  parallel  movement  with 
AlVnUn  UuLIW,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 

DON’T  BUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio, 


Or,  ATJLTMAN,  MILLER,  &  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 

Branch  Houses  at  18  Warren  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  Rochester.  N.  V.;  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Baltimore,  Md. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  P"  jp  P*  ■^T1  |  I  |  mW 

use  of  the  celebrated  “  E.  IT  I  I  Li  I  Mm  Ew  rC  0 
Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  No.  130  Summit  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage  Toma¬ 
toes,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  of 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profltably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
&ra«<4  Qt  Fertilize™. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  3,  1893. 


The  decision  that  the  World’s  Fair  will  not  be  closed 
on  Sundays  is  a  black  knot  on  the  reputation  of  the 
managers.  The  cure  for  black  knot  is  to  cut  it  off. 
Thousands  of  people  will  apply  this  remedy  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  their  visit  to  the  fair.  In  our  opinion  Sunday 
opening  is  a  bad  business  move  anyway.  The  people 
who  go  to  the  grounds  on  Sunday  would  go  on  other 
days  anyway,  while  thousands  will  not  go  near  the 
fair  at  all  if  the  managers  break  faith  with  the 
Government  and  repudiate  their  contract. 

#  * 

A  galactalogue  is  defined  as  “  an  agent  exciting 
increased  secretion  of  milk.’  At  some  of  the  French 
agiicultural  colleges  experiments  have  been  made 
with  foods  and  exteri  al  treatments  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  from  certain  cows.  The  external  treat¬ 
ment  consisted  of  massage  and  light  electrical  treat¬ 
ment.  The  “  massage  or  thorough  rubbing  with  the 
hand  or  brush  was  successful.  That’s  an  argument  in 
favor  of  currying  cattle.  Dried  nettles  or  rue  fed  as 
forage  or  in  the  form  of  a  medical  preparation  stimu¬ 
lated  the  flow  of  milk  at  once  when  added  to  the 
usual  food.  It  is  also  believed  that  rue,  by  the  way, 
is  a  specific  for  chicken  cholera. 

*  * 

Governor  Morris,  of  Connecticut,  has  signed  a 
stringent  anti-oleo  act,  designed  to  drive  bogus  butter 
out  of  the  markets  of  the  State.  It  prohibits  the 
coloring  of  any  article  not  made  of  cows’  milk,  so  as 
to  make  it  look  like  butter.  Moreover,  sellers  of  the 
fraud  must  display  over  the  entrances  t,L  their  stores 
a  sign,  “Oleomargarine  Sold  Here,”  in  black  letters 
4x2  inches  on  a  white  ground.  If  sold  from  a  wagon 
or  other  vehicle,  the  latter  must  be  labeled  on  both 
sides.  The  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the  law  is 
$100  or  60  days  in  jail  for  the  first  offense,  and  for 
subsequent  transgressions  the  penalty  is  doubled. 
Just  as  in  many  other  States,  tbe  great  difficulty  will 
be  to  secure  officers  who  will  honestly  and  faithfully 
enforce  the  law.  ,  * 

“Talk  about  speculators,”  said  a  produce  dealer 
the  other  day;  “there  isn’t  a  greater  speculator  out 
than  the  farmer.  If  the  price  of  any  product  goes  up, 
he  never  wants  to  sell;  no  matter  how  high  the  price, 
he  always  wants  more.  After  the  price  begins  to  go 
down,  he  wants  to  sell  and  usually  gets  a  lower  price 
than  he  might  have  obtained.”  Unfortunately,  there 
is  too  much  of  truth  in  this  statement.  The  dealer  in 
question  cited  several  instances  in  support  of  his 
statement.  Every  seller  wishes  to  get  all  possible  for 
his  wares.  This  is  natural  and  right,  but  it  isn’t 
always  easy  to  tell  just  when  the  right  point  has  been 
reached.  It  is  generally  better  to  sell  on  a  rising 
than  on  a  falling  market.  When  an  unusually  high 
figure  has  been  attained,  it  isn’t  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  that  price  will  be  long  sustained.  Extra 
high  prices  always  tend  to  draw  out  reserves  and  to 
stimulate  imports,  so  that  such  prices  can  not  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  last. 

*  # 

The  late  unlamented  Jay  Gould  paid  taxes  on  only 
$500,000  of  personal  property  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  and  perjured  himself  many  times  over  to 
secure  the  reduction  to  this  amount.  After  his  death, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  make  public  facts  con¬ 
cerning  his  estate  in  order  to  adminster  upon  it, 
the  State  put  in  a  claim  for  inheritance  tax  upon  $72,- 
000,000,  and  the  City  Tax  Commissioners  have  made 
an  assessment  on  $10,000,000  personality.  The  executors 
are  resorting  to  every  possible  legal  device  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  these  taxes.  It  is  monstrous  that  a  man 
with  so  much  wealth  that  he  was  literally  worn  out 
caring  for  it,  should  thus  be  able  to  defraud  the  State, 
while  within  a  few  blocks  of  his  palatial  mansion 
were  thousands  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
comfortably  housed,  clothed  an!  fed;  and  in  the 
State  which  gave  him  protection  thousands  of  farmers 
who  wouldn’t  be  worth  a  dollar  if  their  debts  were 
paid,  were  paying  burdensome  taxes  with  their  hard- 
earned  dollars,  a  goodly  pert  of  which  should  have 
been  piid  by  him  and  those  like  him.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  authorities  will  exact  the  last  cent 
that  can  be  legally  taken.  No  doubt  there  are  hun 


dreds  of  similar  cases.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
breach  between  the  classes  and  the  masses  is  con¬ 
stantly  widening  ?  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  people 
asserted  themselves,  and  not  only  demanded  but  se¬ 
cured  equitable  laws  that  should  compel  the  wealthy 
to  pay  at  least  their  just  proportion  of  taxes?  The 
R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  they  should  pay  more  than 
this  ;  that  a  graded  income  tax  should  be  enforced, 
which  would  compel  a  man  to  pay  more,  proportion¬ 
ately,  for  the  support  of  the  government  as  his  wealth 
increased.  If  this  isn’t  right,  why  isn’t  it? 

■#  * 

This  is  the  way  a  western  New  York  farmer  puts  it: 
“  I  think  a  good  many  farmers  made  a  mistake  in  not 
selling  their  potatoes  sooner  when  they  could  have 
got  a  good  price,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  higher  a 
thing  goes,  the  less  inclined  we  farmers  are  to  sell.  A 
good  rule  is  to  sell  when  a  fair  price  can  be  obtained.” 
What’s  wrong  with  that  doctrine  ?  What  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  selling  when  the  “  fair  price  ”  is  offered  ?  Simply 
the  fact  that  not  one  farmer  in  ten  knows  what  his 
crops  cost  to  raise.  Unless  you  know  what  a  bushel 
of  wheat  or  potatoes  cost  in  the  bin,  how  can  you  tell 
whether  the  “  going  price  ”  is  fair  or  not  ?  Suppose  a 
merchant  did  not  know  what  his  goods  cost,  how  long 
would  he  do  business  ?  Can’t  tell  what  crops  cost  ? 
Our  answer  to  that  is  that  plenty  of  farmers  so  farm 
that  they  do  know. 

*  * 

The  Western  Rural  in  an  article  on  “  Abandoned 
Farms”  in  New  England,  after  stating  that  farms  at 
the  East  have  been  farmed  too  long  already  says  : 

Now  what  Is  to  be  the  outcome?  The  sterile  hill  and  mountain  side 
farms  will  be  abandoned  to  growth  of  timber,  whether  situated  near 
or  remote  as  regards  railroads  and  markets.  Tbe  Inevitable  aban¬ 
donment  of  lands  where  generations  of  influential  men  and  women 
were  born  and  reared,  has  alread}  begun,  and  large  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  birch,  beech,  maple,  chestnut,  ash,  sycamore  and  poplar  are  now 
found  among  the  old-time  rows  where  corn  and  potatoes  last  grew. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this,  no  doubt,  still  New 
England  farming  is  by  no  means  doomed.  Most  of 
her  farmers  “went  West”  because  plant-food  in  stable 
manure  was  too  costly  at  home.  With  a  wise  use  of 
fertilizers  they  now  find  farming  cheaper  and  easier 
than  before.  If  they  raise  the  right  crops  it  is  more 
profitable  too. 

#  * 

L.  R.  Jones,  Botanist  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station,  at  Burlington,  deserves  credit  for  an  original 
and  striking  device  for  advertising  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  potatoes.  It  consists  of  a  very  heavy 
piece  of  card  board  about  15  x  10  inches,  with  protected 
corners  and  a  device  for  hanging  up.  At  the  top  is  a 
large,  elegant  photograph  of  a  field  of  potatoes  show¬ 
ing  a  streak  of  dead  vines  where  the  mixture  was  not 
used,  with  sprayed  portions  on  either  side.  Below, 
after  giving  facts  about  the  crop,  is  printed  in  large 
letters — 

TRY  IT  THIS  SUMMER. 

I  6  pounds  of  Blue  Vitriol. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  consists  of  <  5  pounds  of  Fresh  Lime. 

I  60  gallons  (Barrel)  of  Water. 

Dissolve  the  Blue  Vitriol  in  a  wooden  or  brass  vessel,  slake  the  lime 
and  dilute  to  a  whitewash;  strain  these  two  solutions  Into  a  clean 
barrel  and  mix  thoroughly.  Keep  the  mixture  clean  to  avoid  clogging 
pump  and  nozzles.  Add  Paris-green  for  bugs  If  needed. 

Then  follow  brief  directions  for  spraying.  A  copy  of 
this  card  is  to  be  sent  to  one  person  at  each  post  office 
in  the  State  to  be  hung  in  a  prominent  place.  Now, 
this,  to  use  a  common  expression,  is  business.  It  is 
the  best  advertising  scheme  that  has  yet  been  devised 
by  any  of  the  stations.  We  would  like  to  have  this 
card  hanging  in  every  post  office  and  country  store  in 
this  land. 

*  * 

While  the  Connecticut  Legislature  has  just  ex¬ 
empted  property  descending  to  sons  and  daughters 
from  the  five  per  cent  direct  inheritance  tax,  and 
appears  strongly  inclined  to  repeal  or  greatly  modify 
the  tax  on  even  indirect  successions,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  House  has  voted  by  a  decisive  majority  to  add  to 
the  tax  on  direct  successions,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  measure  will  become  a  law.  Some  of  the 
papers,  especially  those  owned  by  wealthy  individuals, 
call  such  taxation  “robbery.”  Is  it  any  more  robbery 
than  a  tax  on  any  other  kind  of  property?  The  owner 
of  it  had  been  protected  in  its  use  and  enjoyment  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime;  those  to  whom  it  descends  have  rarely 
done  anything  to  increase  its  value  except  what  they 
have  been  well  paid  for;  in  a  majority  of  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  personal  property,  it  has  for  the 
most  part  for  years  escaped  its  due  proportion  of  tax¬ 
ation  ;  what  injustice  is  therefore  done  in  levying  a 
moderate  tax  on  it,  when  after  the  death  of  the  owner 
its  real  character  and  extent  are  often  for  the  first 
time  made  public  ?  Would  there  be  much  injustice, 
indeed,  in  levying  even  an  exemplary  tax  on  property 
which  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  had  not  con¬ 
tributed  its  due  share  to  the  public  burthens?  From 
present  indications  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  next 
session  of  Congress  will  impose  an  income  tax,  and 
not  unlikely  of  a  graded  character. 


We  often  wonder  Row  many  people  try  the  plausible 
but  absurd  suggestions  which  are  often  printed  in  the 
cheaper  class  of  agricultural  papers.  Sometimes  the 
returns  come  in  as  they  do  in  this  note  : 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  about  the  Frenchman  soaking  potato 
sets,  I  saw  It  Indorsed  by  a  farm  paper  and  tried  it,  not  expecting  to 
get  the  1,100  bushels  per  acre,  but  still  hoping  to  give  the  sprouts  a 
vigorous  start  till  they  could  reach  the  fertilizer  In  the  trench,  and 
now  for  the  result:  99  per  cent  rotted  In  the  trench,  and  the  ground 
Is  to-day  plowed  up  and  planted  in  corn;  while  In  the  same  field,  with 
the  same  cultivation,  fertilizer  and  seed,  without  soaking,  99  per  cent 
came  up  vigorous  and  Btrong  and  promise  a  good  crop. 

The  advice  was  to  soak  potato  seed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  seems  to  us  that  any  one 
with  a  double  thought  would  have  seen  that  this  soak¬ 
ing  could  add  nothing  to  tbe  food  of  the  plant,  still  we 
have  no  doubt  many  tried  it  at  a  loss.  It  is  amusing 
and  instructive  to  test  these  schemes  on  a  small  scale, 
but  you  must  expect  to  pay  for  your  fun. 

*  * 

Every  year  persons  start  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  offering  to  sell  great  secrets  that  Nature  has 
been  kind  enough  to  reveal  to  them  only.  This  man 
has  a  “  sure  rule  ”  for  determining  the  sex  of  animals, 
that  man  has  a  sure  way  of  keeping  hens  laying  all 
through  their  moult  and  so  on.  The  latest  of  these 
schemes  is  the  following  from  a  New  York  State  man  : 

I  am  a  farmer  of  60  years’  experience,  and  by  accident  discovered  a 
sure  remedy  against  tbe  “potato  bug”  or  Colorado  Beetle.  I  will 
guarantee  to  drive  every  bug  from  the  potato  field  If  my  preventive 
is  used  before  the  eggs  of  the  young  are  laid.  It  will  not  cost  25  cents 
per  acre  and  can  be  put  on  In  10  minutes  to  the  acre.  It  Is  no  poison. 
I  will  send  a  recipe  for  It  for  $1  or  50  for  110,  and  will  refund  the  money 
If  It  does  not  do  as  recommended  if  used  In  season. 

There  certainly  ought  to  be  a  fortune  in  such  a 
scheme.  Think  of  killing  all  the  potato  bugs  at  a  cost 
of  25  cents  per  acre  and  in  10  minutes  !  “  There’s  mil¬ 

lions  in  it !  ”  But  how  can  this  man  get  the  millions 
out?  Certainly  not  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  unless  he 
sees  fit  to  tell  what  it  is  and  how  it  works.  We  suggest 
a  patent  and  a  big  advertisement. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

I’ve  often  laughed  at  neighbor  Gray  an'  made  my  jokes  about  the  way 
He  tinkers  ’round  amongst  his  flowers  a-wastln’  dollar  bills  an'  hours 
That  never  bring  a  penny  In;  It  'peared  ter  me  jest  like  a  sin 
For  grown-up  folks  like  him  ter  play  with  flowers  and  fool  their  time 
away. 

That’s  how  I  talked  last  year,  yerBee— now  jest  look  at  me;  here  I  be 
A-layln'  helpless  In  the  gloom  of  this  here  still  an’  darkened  room. 

8o  sick  an’  tortured  up  with  pain,  “  Won’t  never  be  myself  again!” 
Thinks  I!  When  In  come  neighbor  Gray  and  tiptoed  ’cross  the  room 
to  lay 

A  bunch  o’  roses  at  my  side.  I  swan,  I  was  so  weak  I  cried, 

For  they  was  somethin'  I  knowed  well,  a-sorter  blessln’  In  the  smell 
Them  roses  brought;  the  sun  an'  air,  the  farm  an’  all  I  loved  out  there, 
The  memory  of  happy  hours,  was  all  wrapped  up  In  them  sweet 
flowerB. 

It's  somethin'  that  I  couldn't  stand;  I  Jest  reached  out  an'  shuck  his 
hand. 

There  warn’t  a  word  that  we  oould  call,  because  them  roses  said  It  all. 
An’  now  I  reckon  I'll  git  well;  It  jest  beats  all;  l  couldn’t  tell 
Jest  how  them  flowers  has  braced  me  up,  an'  put  a  sweetness  In  the  cup 
Of  life,  and  sorter  oiled  the  track.  You  wait  till  I  git  off  my  hack! 

YOU  must  have  humus. 

Now  prune  the  Leghorn’s  wing. 

The  scrub  brush  beats  the  purebred. 

This  world  needs  a  human  drone  cage. 

A  etraw-bury— plowing  under  coarse  manure. 

Every  drone  has  his  use— all  but  the  human  drones. 

It’s  the  horse's  walk  that  cuts  the  pace  for  the  hired  man. 

The  hired  men  are  mustering  to  reply  to  Carrie  T.  Meigs. 

People  are  willing  to  pay  a  Hackney  for  “  picking  up  his  feet." 

Hats  off  to  the  bee  I  but  get  a  safe  distance  from  the  hive,  though. 
Lots  of  exalted  Industries  are  not  knee-high  to  a  bee  hive  in  actual 
Importance. 

You  might  see  a  part  of  your  trouble  stop  If  you’d  try  the  effect  of 
a  double  crop. 

Behold  the  cream  that  is  In  thy  sklm-mllk  and  feed  It  not  to  the 
shote  that  Is  In  thy  pen. 

How  can  you  expect  the  mortgage  to  rise  unless  you  keep  the 
ammonia  plastered  down  ? 

’  AN  evidence  of  wealth— the  ability  to  feed  Timothy  hay  to  cows 
when  city  markets  call  for  It. 

“  All  wool  and  a  yard  wide,”  said  the  cur  dog  as  he  sneaked  Into 
the  barnyard  among  the  sheep. 

Can  potato  vines  grow  so  fast  as  to  get  away  from  the  bugs?  Shovel 
on  the  plant-food  and  try  It  once. 

YOU  never  hear  coarse  words  from  a  refined  man,  but  a  coarse  man 
uses  fine  words  to  cover  his  coarseness. 

Lump  jaw  Is  bad  for  cattle.  How  about  the  stump-jaw  that  affects 
so  many  men  whenever  there  Is  an  election? 

To  grow  a  deoent  double  crop  there’s  one  thing  very  sure,  you’ve 
also  got  to  double  up  your  portion  of  manure. 

Folks  often  talk  about  reforming  so  and  so.  Do  you  reform  a  thing 
without  knocking  Its  present  form  all  out  of  time  ? 

Some  additional  notes  from  the  ”  one-horse  Jersey  farm  are  printed 
on  page  380.  How  do  you  like  that  five  years’  average  ? 

Pasturing  young  clover  too  early  is  like  putting  the  baby  at  woik 
too  soon.  Better  lose  a  little  labor  and  have  a  flner  baby. 

The  pork  tub  hath  a  musty  smell.  We  hear  the  farmer  say,  “  Oh, 
how  1  wish  I'd  smoked  that  meat  and  packed  It  safe  away.” 

There’d  be  fewer  folks  with  bitter  mouths  from  swallowing  life’s 
dregs,  If  all  the  barley  now  In  beer  were  fed  to  hens  for  eggs. 

Which  Is  the  wise  man— he  who  grows  a  double  crop  between  trees 
while  his  orchard  Is  young  or  he  who  gives  all  the  space  to  the  trees? 

The  convention  of  Southern  governors  did  not  offer  Inducements  to 
a  single  man  to  go  South  and  grow  more  cotton.  There  are  cotton 
growers  enough  now. 

“  He  who  getteth  himself  honey,  though  a  clown  he  shall  have 
flies  I  ”  So  runs  the  old  Spanish  proverb.  That  may  have  been  true 
when  the  proverb  was  written,  but  there  are  certainly  no  flies  on  that 
Connecticut  apiary.  J 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  course  of  the  new  Administration  as  regards 
tariff  changes.  The  Democrats  aie  pledged  to  change 
our  present  tariff  laws  so  as  to  wipe  out  all  “  protec¬ 
tion  ”  and  collect  duties  only  that  sufficient  revenues 
for  an  honestly  conducted  government  shall  ever  be 
collected.  How  do  they  propose  to  bring  that  about? 
What  duties  are  to  be  removed  and  how  will  the 
change  affect  farmers  ?  These  questions  are  in  part 
answered  by  the  suggested  tariff  bill  sent  out  by  the 
Tariff  Reform  Club  of  this  city.  While  the  framers 
of  this  bill  say  it  is  merely  a  suggestion,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  expresses  the  ideas  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  and  other  tariff  reform  leaders.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  bill  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  McKinley  Bill  will  be  framed  on  these  general 
iines.  '  X  X  X 

Briefly  stated,  the  principles  on  which  the  new 
bill  is  constructed  are  as  follows  : 

First.— Universal  adoption  of  the  ad  valorem  system  Instead  of  the 
method  of  specific  duties. 

Second.— The  reduction  of  the  general  average  ad  valorem  rate  to 
25  per  cent  or  less. 

Third.— The  enlargement  of  the  free  list  so  as  to  Include  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  Industry,  Including  in  that  designation  both  what  have  been 
called  raw  materials,  and  those  partially  manufactured  products 
which  are  largely  used  In  the  perfection  of  the  completely  manufac¬ 
tured  article. 

Ad  valorem  means  “  according  to  the  value,”  and  this 
principle  is  to  rule  all  through  the  new  tariff  sched¬ 
ule.  We  are  not  considering  the  arguments  for  or 
against  the  new  bill,  but  simply  giving  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  its  bearing  upon  agriculture.  There  are 
eight  schedules  with  50  per  cent  duty  on  two  articles 
— fire  crackers  ana  manufactured  tobacco  ;  40  per 
cent  on  two  more — wines  and  raw  tobacco  ;  30  per 
cent  on  six  articles,  including  silk  manufactures ;  25 
per  cent  on  12  articles,  including  manufactures  of 
wool ;  20  per  cent  on  20  articles,  including  honey  and 
hops ;  15  per  cent  on  15  articles  and  10  per  cent  on  27 
articles,  including  potatoes  and  barley.  All  else  is  to 
be  free,  including  hay,  wool,  eggs,  vegetables,  ani¬ 
mals,  salt  and  all  breadstuffs  except  barley,  bread 
and  biscuits.  j  j  j 

Of  the  products  grown  by  the  American  farmer 
there  will  be  a  40  per  cent  tariff  on  raw  tobacco,  20 
per  cent  on  honey  and  hops  and  a  few  fruits  such  as 
lemons  and  prunes,  and  10  per  cent  on  barley  and 
potatoes.  By  figuring  the  average  prices  of  such  arti¬ 
cles  one  can  see  that  this  means  not  over  five  cents 
for  potatoes  or  six  or  seven  for  barley  in  place  of  the 
present  tariff  of  25  and  30  cents.  All  else  will  be  free. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  while  wool  is  made 
free  the  manufacturer  of  wool  is  to  be  protected  by  a 
25  per  cent  duty,  and  that  the  manufacturer  of  to¬ 
bacco  has  50  per  cent  duty  while  the  grower  has  but 
40  per  cent.  As  to  tobacco  and  potatoes,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  proposed  bill  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  prepared  : 

As  to  liquors  an<l  tobacco,  the  duties  upon  them  should  be  made 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  revenue, 
without  any  concern  as  to  whether.  In  so  doing,  we  give  or  withhold 
protection  to  the  domestic  producer.  The  enormous  protection  now 
given  Is  destructive  of  revenue. 

Farmers  may  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  this  state¬ 
ment  about  potatoes : 

Potatoes  are  also  left  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  because  those 
which  are  Imported  are,  in  four  years  out  of  five,  chiefly  of  a  superior 
kind,  used  as  a  comparative  luxury ;  and,  If  these  only  were  Imported, 
the  duty  might  properly  be  placed  even  higher.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  Is  a  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  every  few  years,  and  then 
potatoes  are  largely  Imported  as  a  necessity.  A  compromise  rate  must 
therefore  be  adopted,  since  the  duty  cannot  fluctuate  to  meet  the 
varying  quality  of  the  Imported  potato;  and  10  per  cent  Is  a  rate  which 
will  produce  considerable  revenue,  without  being  at  any  time  oppress¬ 
ive.  In  years  of  abundance,  the  lmportatlon  of  the  superior  grade  of 
potato  Is  never  so  large  as  to  make  It  worth  while  to  study  the  Interest 
of  the  revenue  by  Imposing  a  higher  tax. 

X  X  X 

Almost  all  tbe  manufactured  goods  bought  by  farm¬ 
ers  are  still  to  be  subject  to  a  tariff,  including  manu¬ 
factures  of  wood,  wool,  iron,  tin,  cotton,  silk,  gluss, 
furs  and  gloves.  The  duty  oj  these  goods  is  lowered, 
however,  and  binding  twine  is  put  on  the  free  list. 
To  sum  it  up,  what  the  farmer  grows  is  generally  free, 
what  he  buys  is  subject  to  a  low  tariff,  'i  he  authors 
of  this  scheme  say  tuey  are  satisfied  if  their  tariff  will 
produce  a  revenue  of  8120,000,000.  This,  they  figure, 
with  the  internal  revenue  receipts,  will  leave  a  defi¬ 
ciency  if  the  Government  is  “economically  adminis¬ 
tered”  of  about  860,000,000  the  first  year.  To  make 
this  up  they  propose  three  schemes  ; 

1.  By  short-Aate  Government  bills,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  next  five  years,  which  will  certainly  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
because  three-fourths  of  the  deficiency  will  cease  within  two  years. 

2.  By  a  duty  on  sugar,  and  perhaps  on  tea  and  coffee. 

3.  By  an  Income  tax  upon  natural  and  artificial  monopolies,  such  as 
railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  gasworks  and  rents. 

This  in  brief  is  an  outline  of  the  proposed  tariff 
changes.  The  farmer  will  find  “where  he  is  at”  only 
by  a  few  years  of  the  new  scheme. 


The  women  of  Missouri  have  just  organized  the  Rio 
Mar  Navigation  Company,  capitalized  at  8300,000. 
The  projectors  have  taken  all  the  stock  of  the  Lucas 
Ship  Company  and  propose  at  once  to  construct  ves¬ 
sels  under  the  Lucas  patents  for  carrying  passengers 
and  freight  between  St.  Louis  and  points  to  the  south 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  to  ports  in 
Texas,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  ships  under  the  Lucas  patents  are  to  have  adjust¬ 
able  keels  so  as  to  fit  them  especially  well  for  navi¬ 
gation  in  shallow  and  deep  waters — in  rivers  and  at 
sea — and  it  is  believed  they  will  revolutionize  river  and 
ocean  navigation.  There  are  two  novelties  about  this 
company — the  fact  that  women  alone  are  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  managers,  and  the  new  method  of  ship¬ 
building.  Who  can  fail  to  heartily  wish  a  brilliant 
success  to  both  ? 

X  X  X 

The  Trusts  or  “  Industrials  ”  organized  always  to 
fleece  the  public,  are  having  many  a  hard  knock  them¬ 
selves  of  late  without  exciting  an  iota  of  public  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  National  Cordage  Company,  better  known 
to  farmers  as  the  Binding  Twine  Trust,  has  had  a 
phenomenal  downfall  and  is  now  bankrupt  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Less  than  a  week  after  it  divided 
8400,000  among  its  certificate  holders  as  a  dividend, 
it  was  unable  to  meet  a  note  for  880,000,  and  in  a  few 
days  its  stock  fell  from  882  to  813  per  share.  In  this 
case,  strange  to  say,  the  heaviest  promoters  were  also 
the  heaviest  sufferers.  Then  the  unscrupulous  Whisky 
Trust,  known  also  as  the  Distillers’  and  Cattle  Feed¬ 
ers’  Company,  met  with  a  terrible  backset;  from  880 
per  share  its  stock  in  four  days  fell  to  823,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  a  further  fall  of  83  per  share. 

X  X  X 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  just  brought  suit  against 
it  for  having  misused  and  perverted  its  powers  and 
franchises  and  assumed  liberties,  powers  and  priv¬ 
ileges  to  which  it  wasn’t  entitled,  and  it  claims  there¬ 
fore  that  it  has  forfeited  its  charter.  Already  six  of 
its  most  prominent  members  are  reported  to  have 
withdrawn  intending  to  operate  their  plants  them¬ 
selves  in  future,  but  the  Trust  denies  that  they  can  do 
so,  while  the  general  public  suspect  the  whole  trouble 
is  a  dishonest  trick  to  render  the  certificates  of  almost 
nominal  value,  so  that  the  “  insiders  ”  may  be  able  to 
scoop  up  the  stock  of  the  “  outsiders  ”  “  for  a  song.” 
The  losses  of  the  other  trusts  during  the  late  panic, 
the  Standard  Oil  always  excepted,  have  been  well  up 
among  the  tens  of  millions.  Under  instructions  from 
the  Minnesota  Legislature,  Gov.  Nelson  a  short  time 
ago,  sent  out  invitations  to  the  governors  of  all  the 
States  to  send  10  delegates  each  and  come  themselves 
to  an  interstate  conference  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on 
the  first  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  June  to  devise  effec¬ 
tive  laws  and  other  means  of  fighting  the  coal  combine 
and  similar  octopian  organizations.  According  to  the 
latest  advices  favorable  responses  have  already  been 
received  from  the  governors  of  27  States,  those  of 
Indiana  . and  New  York  alone  refusing  to  comply.  It 
is  expected  that  the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of 
such  a  body  will  attract  the  attention  not  only  of  this 
country  but  of  the  whole  world  to  the  most  menacing 
enemies  of  the  age  against  the  public  welfare. 

X  X  X 

That  Governor  Flower  has  no  special  friendship  for 
Trusts  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  just  signed 
the  drastic  Anti-Trust  Bill  passed  by  the  recently  ad¬ 
journed  Legislature  of  New  York.  Hereafter  any  com¬ 
bination  in  the  State  havirg  for  its  object  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  production  or  the  formation  of  a  monopoly 
in  articles  of  general  necessity  will  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  over  85,000  or  to  imprisonment  of  not  over  a 
year,  or  to  both.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  hitherto  all  National  and  State  laws  against  these 
pernicious  combinations  have  been  a  dead  letter,  never 
having  been  effectually  enforced.  Still  it  is  becoming 
almost  universally  accepted  that  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded  are  subversive  of  the  public 
welfare  and  at  deadly  enmity  with  the  instincts  and 
institutions  of  a  free  people. 

X  X  X 

Before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  there  is  now 
pending  a  bill  which  provides  heavy  penalties  for  the 
punishment  of  “  any  person  who  overdrives,  over¬ 
loads,  tortures  or  cruelly  beats  or  unjustifiably  in¬ 
jures,  maims,  mutilates  or  kills  any  animal,”  or  who 
neglects  to  properly  provide  for  the  needs  of  live 
stock  ;  or  who  “  keeps  cows  or  other  animals  in  an  in¬ 
closure  without  wholesome  exercise  and  change  of 
air,”  or  “feeds  cows  on  food  that  produces  un whole 
some  milk,”  or  “  any  corporation  engaged  in  trans¬ 
porting  live  stock  that  detains  them  in  railroad  cars 
or  in  compartments  for  a  longer  continuous  period 
than  24  hours  after  the  same  are  so  placed  within  or 
beyond  the  State  without  supplying  food  and  water,” 
or  crowds  the  animals  so  that  they  will  injure  each 
other.  It  is  provided  that  in  the  law  the  words 


“  torture,  torment  and  cruelty  shall  be  held  to  include 
every  act,  omission  or  neglect  whereby  unnecessary 
or  unjustifiable  pain  or  suffering  is  caused.”  While 
the  law  is  admirable  in  most  respects,  it  is  justly 
liable  to  the  charge  of  indefiniteness  in  some.  Does 
dishorning,  for  instance,  “cause  unjustifiable  pain  or 
suffering?”  Does  keeping  dairy  cows  in  the  stable 
continuously  for  months  in  severe  weather  deprive 
them  of  “wholesome  exercise  and  change  of  air?” 
The  experience  of  practical  farmers  everywhere  goes 
to  show  that  dishorning  causes  little  or  no  more  pain 
than  castration  and  other  operations  justifiable  in  the 
cases  of  dumb  animals  on  account  of  the  advantages 
to  themselves  or  their  owners.  Again,  many  of  the 
most  humane,  skillful  and  successful  dairymen  keep 
their  cows  constantly  in  clean,  properly  warmed  and 
ventilated  stables  from  late  fall  till  grass  time  in 
spring,  and  the  practice  is  steadily  growing.  It  is  a 
trifle  surprising  how  many  faults  mar,  misdirect  or 
nullify  legislation  concerning  matters  agricultural. 

X  X  X 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  stubbornly  contested 
strikes  that  has  ever  occurred  in  England  has  just  in- 
gloriously  collapsed  by  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Dock 
Laborers’  Union  at  Hull,  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  in  the  country.  On  April  7  the 
unionists  struck  to  force  the  Shipping  Federation  to 
employ  union  workers  exclusively  ;  they  repeatedly 
fiercely  assailed  the  men  who  took  their  places,  and, 
though  the  latter  ate  and  lodged  on  board  the  ships, 
a  gunboat  or  two  and  several  squadrons  of  cavalry 
had  to  be  brought  into  action  to  aid  the  police  in  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  mob  violence.  Even  the  owners 
and  clerks  of  the  large  shipping  houses  had  to  help  in 
loading  and  unloading  their  vessels,  and  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  damage  has  been  done  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  town,  as  most  of  the  ether  labor 
unionists  struck  to  aid  or  sympathize  with  the  dockers, 
and  this  paralyzed  all  business.  According  to  the 
agreement  just  reached,  the  strikers  will  be  allowed 
to  return  to  work  when  there  are  vacancies  for  them. 
Non-union  men  now  at  work  or  who  may  hereafter 
be  employed  are  not  to  be  molested,  and  employers 
are  free  to  dismiss  or  refuse  to  employ  union  men  who 
may  be  guilty  of  threatening  non  union  employees. 
Moreover,  no  agents  of  the  docker3  are  to  visit  the 
ships  or  workshops  while  the  men  are  at  work,  and 
no  union  emblems  are  to  be  worn  in  working  hours. 
Henceforth  21  days’  notice  of  a  strike  or  lockout  must 
be  given  beforehand  by  employees  and  employers. 
This  is  the  worst  defeat  labor  unions  have  met  since 
the  collapse  of  the  tremendous  strike  which,  about 
two  years  ago,  paralyzed  the  entire  business  of 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  for  nearly  two  months. 
In  both  cases  the  demands  of  the  strikers  met  with 
no  public  sympathy,  in  both  the  employers  were  reso¬ 
lute,  and  in  both  the  strikers  were  ignominiously  de¬ 
feated.  j  j  j 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

WE  recently  used  a  car-load  of  dried  brewery  grains  in  our  dairy, 
and  regard  them  as  a  very  wholesome  and  economical  food,  both  for 
milch  cows  and  brood  mares.  They  were  dried  by  the  Long  Island 
Drying  Company,  36  Forest  8t.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  late  Ex-President  Hayes  and  Ex-Secretary  Tracy  have  been 
patrons  of  the  D.  M.  Magle  Co.,  breeders  of  Poland  China  swine,  Ox¬ 
ford,  O.,  and  both  of  these  gentlemen  have  written  to  the  company 
abont  their  high  appreciation  of  the  breed. 

We  are  In  receipt  of  a  very  neatly  printed  little  pamphlet  on  wood 
ashes  and  their  use  as  a  fertilizer,  from  Mr.  Charles  Stevens,  Napanee, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  In  tbe  ashes  business  a  long 
time,  and  has  shipped  ashes  ali  over  the  United  States,  and  what  he 
says  about  wood  ashes  Is  doubtless  based  on  his  own  experience  and 
observation,  and  on  this  account  Is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Among  the  ooursesof  study  offered  by  the  Chautauqua  management 
for  the  coming  summer  sessions  at  Chautauqua  are  courses  In  law.  The 
courses,  we  understand,  will  not  consist  merely  In  lectures,  but  will 
embrace  thorough  class-room  work,  and  cover  the  many  branches  of 
the  law,  both  for  students  preparing  for  examination  for  admission 
to  the  bar  and  for  lawyers  reviewing.  The  work  Is  to  be  under  the 
personal  Instruction  of  William  C.  Sprague,  the  managing  instructor 
of  the  Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Law,  Detroit,  Mich. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  advantages  and  saving 
In  aerating  or  cooling  milk.  Not  only  are  time  and  labor  saved;  but 
the  Impurities  of  the  milk  are  removed,  and  the  quality  of  the  milk 
and  butter  vastly  Improved.  The  aerator  need  not  be  an  expensive 
affair,  as  a  very  simple  device  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  last  for 
yearn  with  proper  care.  The  Champion,  manufactured  by  the  Champ¬ 
ion  Manufacturing  Company,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Is  a  very  simple  Imple¬ 
ment  and  does  Its  work  well.  The  low  price,  too,  places  It  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Among  the  many  styles  of  fences  that  are  economizing  space  by 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  worm  rail  fence,  stone  wall  and  even  post 
and  board  fence,  we  find  expanded  metal.  This  Is  formed  of  diamond 
shape  meshes,  cut  from  sheets  of  soft,  tough  steel.  Each  mesh  Is  en¬ 
tirely  Independent  of  all  others  and  cannot  unravel,  as  they  are  solid 
at  all  points  of  Intersection.  While  light  and  neat  In  appearance.it 
Is  practically  Indestructible.  It  Is  easily  erected,  requires  no  stretch¬ 
ing  to  put  In  place,  and  there  are  no  loose  ends  or  sagging  strands.  It 
Is  equally  well  suited  for  gates,  window  guards,  tree  boxes,  poultry 
yards,  corn  cribs,  eto.  The  use  of  expanded  metal  does  not  end  with 
fencing.  When  cut  In  oblong  meshes,  It  Is  particularly  adapted  for 
plastering  purposes,  and  the  most  skillful  builders  and  architects  pro¬ 
nounce  It  far  superior  to  any  lath  In  use.  It  prevepts  cracks  or  falling 
plaster  and  reduces  the  fire  risk  to  the  minimum.  This  material  Is 
manufactured  by  the  Central  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  at  531  Wood  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  manufacturers  publish  an  Illustrated  book  of 
particulars,  showing  tbe  various  uses  and  designs  of  expanded 
metal,  which  they  send  to  any  one  upon  application. 


THE  WORK  AND  THE  VOTING. 

EARLY  all  the  articles  entered  for  competition 
under  “  Why  I  Love  the  Farm  ”  recited  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  lie  directly  on  the  surface.  Freedom,  quiet, 
beauty,  healthful  physical  and  moral  atmosphere, 
abundance  of  table  comforts,  the  fact  that  the  farm 
was  home,  etc.,  appealed  to  all.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  to  look  for  the  prize  articles  among  the  few 
that  gave  additional  reasons,  or  to  seek  those  who  gave 
these  reasons  most  forcibly  and  in  the  best  style  in  every 
way.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  those  given 
to  note  how  well  the  “C”  article  illustrates  a  point  made 
by  “  D,”  viz.,  that  life  contains  for  us  precisely  what 
we  put  into  it.  That  one  writer  should  make  his  work 
an  object  lesson  to  L.  pirate  the  points  of  another  was 
surely  hardly  to  be  expected. 

Voting  bulks  are  the  same  as  before  :  Limit  of 
time  for  voting,  two  weeks  from  date  of  present  issue; 
no  vote  counted  unless  on  a  postal  card,  and  telling 
why  the  favorite  article  is  chosen  ;  each  reader  to  have 
but  one  vote  ;  each  voter  to  give  his  name  and  address. 


WHY  I  LOVE  THE  FARM. 

A. 

ET  S  see.  why  do  I  ?  I  do,  that’s  certain,  but  it's 
not  an  easy  matter  to  think  of  all  the  reasons. 
Probably  the  principal  one  is  because  I  am  a  farmer’s 
daughter  and  my  home  has  always  been  on  the  farm. 
Because  it  is  the  very  pleasantest  place  in  the  world 
to  live.  Because  in  the  ccfuntry  all  is  peace  and 
quiet.  As  a  city  boy  said,  “  It  is  just  like  Sunday  all 
the  time.” 

Does  not  our  city  friend,  Dorothy  Deane,  go  into 
raptures  over  the  singing  of  a  bird  and  the  peace  that 
reigns  in  the  country  ?  She  is  so  enthusiastic  over  it 
all  that  she  will  be  sure  to  win  the  prize  if  she  tries 
for  it,  and  disappoint  all  of  us  country  girxs. 

If  some  of  us  country  people  had  to.  endure  the  ever¬ 
lasting  din  and  racket  of  a  city  for  a  while,  I  think  we 
would  learn  to  appreciate  the  farm  better.  As  to  the 
isolation  of  farm  life,  I  think  that  nowadays  most 
country  people  have  plenty  of  friends  and  associates, 
as  well  as  town  people.  Some  people  think  life  on  a 
farm  is  monotonous  and  unendurable.  Work  done  out 
in  the  open  fields  could  not  be  as  monotonous  as  much 
of  the  work  done  in  cities  must  be.  As  to  the  women’s 
work,  there  is  the  inevitable  flower  garden  to  take  them 
outdoors  for  a  change  ;  and  trips  to  the  garden  to  see 
how  the  strawberries  are  coming  on,  or  if  the  peaches 
or  tomatoes  are  beginning  to  ripen,  or  to  gather  vege¬ 
tables  :  or  a  walk  after  nuts  “late  in  mild  October.” 
And  a  trip  to  the  woods  is  best  of  all.  Then  there  are 
always  the  calves  to  be  named  and  petted,  and  the 
hens  to  be  fed  and  fussed  with.  And  what  makes  a 
nicer  pet  than  a  tame  old  hen  with  her  brood  of 
chickens  ?  Or  a  tame  flying  squirrel  found  in  the 
woods  by  some  student  of  Nature?  Oh,  we  farmer 
folks  don’t  work  every  minute  of  our  lives.  There  is 
always  time  in  the  winter  for  reading  and  any  favorite 
study  ;  for  the  farmers  to  study  the  science  and  art  of 
agriculture  ;  and  for  volumes  of  old  Rurals  to  be 
brought  out  and  re-read. 

□  As  far  as  eatables  are  concerned,  where  can  any  oDe 
fare  better  than  on  the  farm.  Think  of  unlimited 
quantities  of  strawberries  fresh  from  the  garden  with 
“real  country  cream,”  and  other  “garden  sass  ”  to 
correspond.  One  country  boy,  when  asked  why  he 
loved  the  farm,  said,  “  Because  strawberries  grow 
on  it.” 

Of  course  on  a  farm  there  is  always  lots  of  work  to 
be  done,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
life.  We  are  never  out  of  work,  like  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  in  cities.  Last,  but  not  least,  because  of  the 
beautiful  and  ever  changing  scenery  that  surrounds 
us.  Who  could  ever  tire  of  it  ?  The  distant  slopes 
broken  by  occasional  fences  and  trees;  a  winding  bit 
of  country  road  ;  yonder  is  a  glimpse  of  the  village  ; 
now  and  then  a  farmhouse  surrounded  by  blossoming 
orchards:  a  bit  of  woodland  dressed  in  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  autumn  ;  a  field  'of  golden  grain  waving  in 
the  wind.  Does  not  any  of  these  make  a  picture? 

Then  there  are  the  trees ;  every  one  of  them  has 
some  beauty.  Some  morning  in  early  winter  you 
behold  a  scene  of  unrivaled  beauty.  It  has  snowed 
during  the  night,  and  everywhere  the  dull  black  and 
gray  of  trees,  shrubs  and  fences  form  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  to  the  pure  white.  Every  season  has  its  beau¬ 
ties.  In  summer,  after  sunset,  “  when  the  night  is 
beginning  to  lower  ”  and  the  gorgeous  clouds  are 
fading,  what  a  peaceful  scene  greets  you.  If  you 
pause  a  moment  to  look  at  it,  you  hear  the  distant 
tinkle  of  a  cow-bell  and  the  leist  notes  pf  a  yobip, 


When  I  look  on  a  scene  like  this,  a  bit  of  poetry  that 
I  have  read  somew;here  often  comes  to  my  mind  : 

The  city  blings  us  close  to  man. 

The  country,  near  to  God. 


B. 

H  Y  do  I  love  the  farm?  Reasons  so  many  come 
crowding  for  expression  that  I  must  discrim¬ 
inate  or  800  words  will  be  all  too  few.  In  the  first 
place  I  do  not  love  it — solely — for  its  cream  and  eggs. 
Incredible  as  it  m«.y  appear  to  town  readers,  the  farm 
has  other  attractions  beside  its  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
eggs  and  dairy  products.  Please  do  not  understand 
that  I  undervalue  these  delicacies.  My  robust  health 
and  epicurean  palate  would  rise  up  in  reproach  against 
such  belittling.  1  protest  simply  against  making  them 
the  sole  point  in  favor  of  farm  life. 

Neither  do  I  underrate  the  benefits  derived  from 
pure,  fresh  country  air— to  breathe  which  is  like  an 
elixir;  but  pure  air  seems  so  entirely  the  farmer's 
heritage — so  free  a  gift — that  we  sometimes  forget  to 
place  it  on  our  list  of  blessings. 

I  am  beginning,  alas  it  “  was  not  always  thus,”  to 
love  the  farm  for  the  wholesome  discipline  of  health¬ 
ful  work  which  gives  to  country  boys  and  girls  their 
glowing  cheeks  and  developed  muscles.  A  farmer’s 
leisure  may  be  monotonous,  if  he  makes  it  so,  but  his 
work  is  always  varied  and  interesting.  He  has  the 
gratification  of  knowing  when  night  comes  that  he 
has  done  something  during  the  day,  something  real, 
the  effect  of  which  will  show  in  the  future.  How 
many  other  workers^ither  with  brain  or  hand,  can 
be  sure  that  their  day’s  work  will  produce  aught  that 
benefits? 

Farm  life  is  not  all  work  either.  No  tardy  appreci¬ 
ation  I  offer  for  the  invigorating  rides  and  drivesln 
which  city  or  town  dwellers  with  like  incomes  cannot 
indulge.  Then — though  the  purely  practical  minded 
may  scoff  at  this — I  love  it  for  the  sweet,  dreamy, 
solemn  evening  stillness,  with  natural  beauty  all 
around,  to  foster  whatever  of  poetry  or  art  may  be  in 
one’s  nature. 

The  song  of  a  bird  is  ever  sweet,  but  when  during 
a  forest  ramble  one  is  greeted  by  a  score,  of  tiny 
warblers,  then  there  is  music  indeed.  There  is 
beauty,  too,  for  woodland  flowers  are  unrivaled  in 
delicacy  of  form  and  color.  I  would  forego  far  more 
exciting  pastimes  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  among  forest 
trees.  Perhaps  this  delight  in  nature  is  something 
for  which  to  love  the  farm. 

feocial  duties  in  the  country  are  not  numerous  or 
exacting.  I  do  not  love  isolation,  still  freedom — com¬ 
parative  freedom— from  social  demands  has  gained  me 
many  a  coveted  hour  for  reading  or  study. 

Will  the  restriction  of  those  800  words  allow  just  a 
mention  of  the  “district  school”— farm  life  naturally 
includes  that  institution — to  be  made  ?  My  Alma 
Mater  is  a  district  school.  I  love  it — and  with  reason. 
That  this  paper  does  not  better  exemplify  its  merits  I 
regret ;  still  they  exist.  Not  the  least  of  its  virtues 
is  that  for  which  it  is  so  often  condemned — ungraded 
work.  Such  work  makes  it  harder  for  the  teacher, 
but,  my  bright  boy  or  girl,  you  are  the  gainer.  You 
escape  the  danger  which  threatens  your  city  cousins, 
of  being  intellectually  dwarfed  by  a  system  of  over¬ 
grading. 

Finance  !  Is  this  such  an  unhopeful  subject  for 
senti  ment  ?  I  have  already  confessed  to  some  ajsthetic 
leanings,  but  I  am,  in  truth,  far  too  practical  to  love 
farm  life  if  farming  did  not,  and  does  not,  pay— in 
dollars  and  cents.  That  I  do  love  farm  life  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  saying,  then,  that  farming — as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  it  reaches — pays.  The  future,  however, 
of  this  occupation,  the  “will  pay,”  is  more  to  me  than 
even  its  past  or  present.  I  believe  that  there  are 
magnificent  possibilities  for  the  farmer — the  farmer 
who  will  put  heart  and  brain  (the  more  of  both  he  has 
the  better)  as  well  as  bone  and  sinew  into  his  work. 

I  do  not  love  the  farm  less  for  seeing  thousands  in  its 
cultivation  where  our  fathers  only  made  hundreds. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  “There  is  gold  in  the  farm,  boys,  if  you 
will  but  shovel  it  out  ”  And  that  gold  can  make  the 
purchasable  pleasures  of  this  world  as  possible  for  you 
as  if  it  represented  the  profits  of  loom  or  shop.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  must  be  men  and  women  for  measuring  off 
silks  and  ribbons,  but  let  us  country  youths  tlank 
God  tbat  circumstances  have  not  forced  us  behind 
counters.  Best  and  above  all  I  love  farm  life  for  its 
comparative  freedom  from  contaminating  influences. 
To  stand  on  life’s  threshold  with  no  evil  habits  to 
unform,  no  shattered  nerves  to  rebuild,  is  something 
that  even  youth  can  value.  Boys — and  girls  too— 
three  cheers  for  farm  life  {  I  love  it. 


c. 

HY  Do  I  Love  the  Farm,”  and  “  The  Eldest 
Daughter  ?  ”  Well,  I  freely  give  my  reasons 
for  loving  the  farm,  but,  being  naturally  modest,  I  am 
somewhat  reluctant  in  giving  my  reasons  for  my  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  eldest  daughter.  Therefore  I  will  endeavor 
to  name  within  800  words  some  of  the  principahreasons 
for  my  endearment  to  the  farm. 

In  thinking  over  the  reasons  why  I  admire  the  farm, 
there  is  none  that  strikes  me  more  forcibly  than  its 
freedom.  Then  the  pleasant  surroundings  which  lend 
a  charm  to  any  place.  Though  having  but  a  humble 
home,  I  endeavor  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  mother 
and  sisters  on  the  interior  by  keeping  the  exterior, 
home  and  lawn,  trees  and  shrubs,  in  a  well-ordered 
condition.  The  noble  old  shade  trees  about  the  farm 
and  dwelling,  telling  of  past  ages,  while  so  comfort¬ 
able  and  refreshing  to  man  and  beast  on  a  glowing 
summer  day,  and  so  beautiful  in  spring  as  they  bud 
and  bloom,  the  fruit  trees  yielding  an  abundance  for 
man’s  benefit,  then  all  assuming  the  brilliant  golden 
hues  of  autumn  ;  the  abundant  harvests  after  well- 
directed  labor,  following  the  springtime  plowing, 
planting  and  culture,  together  with  a  well  cared  for 
orchard  and  fruit  garden,  constitute  a  principal  de¬ 
light  of  the  farm  and  rural  life. 

There  is  hardly  a  thing  that  has  aided  more  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  farm  dear  to  me  than  my  sheep.  How  quickly 
they  respond  to  a  kind  word  or  gentle  caress.  The 
sheep  and  lambs  seem  the  very  embodiment  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  affection.  Their  praises  have  been  sung  in 
pastoral  poems  and  set  forth  by  the  inspired  writer. 
There  is  no  animal  so  noted  for  cleanliness,  some  of 
the  ewes  being  veritable  ladies,  dainty  in  food  and 
cultured  in  manner.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  form  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  each  sheep,  to  note  the  difference  in 
form  and  habit.  There  seem  to  be  no  two  faces  alike; 
each  has  its  own  individuality,  its  characteristic  color, 
shape,  size  and  appearance  of  intelligence,  and  I  have 
named  many  of  them  from  some  peculiar  feature. 
The  sire  is  Major  Domo.  Then  there  is  Madame 
Bangs  with  a  forelock,  Deacon  with  burnsides,  Goggle 
Eyes  with  rings  of  darker  wool  about  her  eyes,  and 
Woodchuck,  a  dark-faced,  wide-awake,  plump  little 
fellow  ;  Lincoln,  having  eyes  that  seem  almost  human 
in  intelligence,  and  Lincoln’s  Sister  ;  Lady  Somerset, 
remarkable  for  her  beauty  :  Pepper  Nose,  Dame  Skin¬ 
ner,  that  persists  in  rubbing  the  wool  from  her  neck 
while  eating,  and  Muckle  Chops,  a  sleepy-looking, 
large-faced  sheep  One  of  my  ambitions  as  a  boy  is  to 
some  dav  own  a  sheep  ranch  of  a  few  thousand  acres 
of  my  native  hills  and  mountains. 

There  is  on  the  farm  a  woodland  finely  located, 
through  which  we  have  cut  roads,  intending  to  make 
driveways.  We  are  cutting  the  underbrush  and  less 
valuable  timber,  leaving  the  maples  both  large  and 
small,  ash,  butternuts,  hickories,  etc.  We  named  the 
woods  “Sherwood  Forest,”  after  that  place  of  his¬ 
toric  renown  in  England,  famous  as  the  rendezvous 
of  Robin  Hood,  whence  our  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  in  1650.  Near  the  center  of  these  woods 
is  a  simple,  inexpensive  summer  house,  yet  rustic  and 
inviting.  Not  being  able  to  spend  the  time  or  money 
to  go  to  the  sea-shore,  here  near  at  home,  we  can 
have  a  week’s  genuine  comfort  and  recreation  and 
know  that  all  is  well  on  the  farm.  In  these  same 
woods  at  the  approach  of  spring  maple  trees  are 
tapped,  the  sap  collected  and  evaporated  in  the  sum- 
•’merhouse  into  that  most  delicious  of  sweets,  maple 
sugar  and  syrup ;  and  evaporating  the  sap  by  moon¬ 
light,  as  the  light  is  flashed  and  reflected  from  tree  to 
tree,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  cry  of  a  distant 
screech  owl,  makes  a  sight  and  a  sound  weird  to  the 
timid  mortal ;  yet  the  “  sugaring  off,”  as  it  is  called, 
with  a  social  company,  is  an  occasion  to  be  longed 
for  by  those  who  have  never  enjoyed  such  a  pleasure. 

A  natural  pond  on  the  place,  by  cleaning  out  and 
impounding  the  water,  supplied  by  a  small  stream, 
affords  a  fine  place  for  the  angler,  boating  and  bath¬ 
ing,  furnishing  the  table  with  fresh  fish  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  year.  There  are  nut  trees  on  the  place, 
and  many  is  the  fine  crack  during  long  winter  even¬ 
ings  furnished  by  these  trees.  This  is  such  a  pleasant 
feature  that  I  have  planted  walnuts,  butternuts,  hick¬ 
ory-nuts  and  chestnuts,  which  I  hope  to  raise  into 
trees.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  love  the 
farm  and  which  have  rendered  it  dear  to  me,  indeed. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  orled  for  Castorla 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  dung  to  Castorla 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla, 
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EMERSON  says  that  “  every  occupa¬ 
tion  is  an  entire  emblem  of  human 
life,  of  its  good  and  ill,  its  trials,  its  en¬ 
emies,  its  course  and  its  end,  and  each  one 
must  somehow  accommodate  the  whole 
man  and  recite  all  his  destiny.”  Another 
has  said:  “  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  life 
except  what  we  put  there.”  So  wherever 
we  are  we  shall  find  only  those  things 
which  our  nature  demands.  We  choose 
for  ourselves  the  interests  of  our  lives 
and  we  shall  find  and  see  only  those 
things,  whatever  our  surroundings  may 
be,  but  if  we  have  chosen  the  good  and 
are  trying  to  live  true  lives  I  believe  we 
shall  find  no  place  so  helpful  in  its  sur¬ 
roundings  as  the  farm. 

It  is  often  urged  that  farm-life  is  lacking 
in  opportunities  for  cultivation  and  re¬ 
finement,  such  as  are  afforded  in  the  city, 
but  if  we  will  but  use  them  we  have  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  truer  and  broader  cul¬ 
tivation  on  the  farm. 

In  the  city  one  may  study  the  work  of 
man,  in  the  country  the  work  of  God. 
We  may  see  beautiful  paintings  from 
Nature,  but  at  home  we  may  see  and 
study  Nature  herself.  We  may  hear 
beautiful  music,  but  Nature  wilLspeak  to 
us  in  a  sweeter  tongue  if  we  will  but 
listen  and  understand. 

Then  if  the  farmer  is  master  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  he  will  be  able  to  visit  the  city 
and  avail  himself  of  its  advantages  also. 

I  am  a  farmer’s  daughter  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  was  born  on  a  farm  where  I 
could  breathe  in  God’s  pure  air  and  not 
be  brought  up  in  such  a  morally  and 
physically  tainted  atmosphere  as  sur¬ 
rounds  the  children  of  the  poor  in  many 
of  our  great  cities. 

Of  what  use  are  the  advantages  of  the 
city  if  the  child  is  so  surrounded  and 
brought  into  contact  with  evil  that  he 
has  no  chance  for  his  life  even  from  its 
very  beginning  ? 

Let  the  child  live  the  simple  life  of  the 
farm  and  gain  a  strong  healthy  body  and 
a  start  at  least  in  the  right  direction  be¬ 
fore  he  comes  in  contact  with  so  much  of 
the  evil  of  the  world,  instead  of  drawing 
it  in  with  every  breath  he  takes. 

Enumerate  the  advantages  of  city  life 
and  farm  life,  and  for  every  advantage 
in  the  first  a  greater  one  can  be  found  in 
the  second,  and,  after  the  sides  have  been 
thus  balanced,  there  will  still  be  a  residue 
in  favor  of  the  farm. 

Let  the  farmer  put  the  amount  of  head- 
work  into  his  business  that  men  of  other 
professions  put  into  theirs,  and  his  re¬ 
turns  will  balance  favorably  with  theirs. 
Take  the  class  of  men  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  who  succeed  the  least  and  grumble 
the  most  and  put  them  into  another  busi¬ 
ness  where  they  will  have  to  plan  for 
themselves.  The  greater  share  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  able  to  secure  so  much  of  a 
living  as  they  did  before.  Mismanage¬ 
ment,  lack  of  business  capacity  and  gen¬ 
eral  deadness  will  tell  anywhere,  and  it 
is  an  added  evidence  of  the  lucrativeness 
of  farming  that  such  men  are  able  to  live 
at  all.  Let  the  man  who  wishes  to  im¬ 
prove  his  condition  wake  up  and  study 
his  business  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it 
more  head-work  instead  of  so  much  un¬ 
thinking  drudgery. 

The  best  equipment  for  a  young  per¬ 
son  entering  life  is  good  health,  ambi¬ 
tion  for  some  worthy  objects,  and  a  wil- 
lingness  to  work.  The  country -bred  boy 
is  as  lively  to  possess  the  last  two  as  the 
city  boy,  and  he  certainly  is  apt  to  have 
the  advantage  on  the  score  of  health. 

Another  plea  of  loneliness  and  isolation 
is  brought  up.  The  farmer’s  boy  or  girl 
does  not  need  many  companions.  Have 
they  not  the  best  of  company  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  meadows,  the  still  woods,  the  bab¬ 
bling  brooks  and  all  the  vast  out-doors  ? 
These  are  always  elevating  in  their  in¬ 
fluence.  Can  that  be  said  of  all  the  com¬ 
panions  they  must  come  in  contact  with 
in  the  city  ? 

Mothers.— Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv, 


I  love  the  farm  because  it  brings  us  so 
close  to  Nature,  and,  if  our  eyes  are  open 
to  her  beauty,  how  can  we  help  “looking 
through  Nature  to  Nature’s  God?”  “I 
will  look  unto  the  hills  from  whence 
cometh  my  help.” 

Why  talk  of  the  monotony  and  drudgery 
of  farm  work  particularly  ?  How  does  it 
compare  with  the  work  of  those  in  shops 
and  factories  doing  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again  for  10  hours  a  day  six 
days  in  the  week  the  year  around  ?  I 
love  the  farm  for  the  lessons  of  patience, 
industry  and  belief  in  God  that  it  has 
taught  me.  How  can  one  watch  each 
year  the  coming  of  the  springtime  and 
harvest,  and  not  believe  in  a  beneficent 
God  ruling  over  all?  Nature  is  the 
greatest  teacher.  Let  us  learn  of  her 
and  be  proud  and  thankful  of  our  birth¬ 
place. 

E. 

'l  I  "'WO  years  ago,  when  we  moved  from 

A  the  city  to  reside  permanently  in 
the  country,  both  mother  and  I  demurred. 
Hitherto  we  had  spent  the  months  of  July 
and  August  on  our  farm,  going  back  to 
the  city  for  the  winter  months.  Much 
as  I  had  always  loved  the  country,  I 
thought  spending  one’s  whole  time  there 
would  be,  to  put  it  moderately,  irksome. 
But  now,  after  living  on  this  dear  old 
place  for  only  two  short  years,  it  would 
grieve  me  sorely  to  leave  it.  Why  I  love 
the  farm  so  dearly,  I  can  scarcely  put 
into  words. 

Everything  connected  with  it  seems, 
in  some  inexplicable  way,  to  have  wound 
itself  round  my  heart. 

A  farmer’s  life  is  not  all  poetry  as  some 
foolish  people  think,  nor  is  it  all  drudgery 
as  some  of  our  city  cousins  superciliously 
maintain. 

A  rose’s  beauty  is  not  improved  if  the 
stem  is  stripped  of  its  thorns;  nay,  it 
is  rather  decreased,  for  there  seems  to  be 
something  lacking.  And  so  with  our 
life.  A  life,  or  rather  an  existence,  made 
up  of  naught  but  pleasure,  is  insipid  ;  so 
let  us  welcome  the  work  on  our  farm  and 
enjoy  our  holidays  the  better  for  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  well-deserved. 

But  our  part  of  the  work  seems  scarcely 
work  at  all,  rather  recreation. 

Who  could  call  the  care  of  poultry 
really  hard  work  ?  I  love  to  tend  the 
fluffy  young  chicks,  and,  although  it 
requires  no  little  amount  of  patience,  we 
feel  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble  ;  for 
they  are  soon  able  to  care  for  themselves, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  feed 
them.  They  teach  us  patience,  and  then 
even  the  least  matter-of-fact  cannot  en¬ 
tirely  ignore  fhe  help  they  give  us  in  a 
pecuniary  way. 

And  the  horses  !  They  are  all  my 
especial  pets  ;  and  I  never  go  to  the  barn¬ 
yard  without  a  piece  of  bread  or  an  ear 
of  corn,  and  if  they  but  knew  how  hard 
it  is  for  me  to  obtain  that  latter,  they 
would  appreciate  it  still  more.  How  I 
must  coax  my  brother  for  “Just  one  ear  ; 
please,  Will,”  for  Will  holds  the  keys  to 
the  corn  house  and  granary,  and  is  chary 
of  any  “  extras.” 

In  summer  we  must  work,  to  be  sure. 
During  harvest  is  our  busiest  time.  Our 
city  friends  say,  “  What  have  you  to  do 
with  harvest  ?  ”  And  is  it  no  work,  think 
you,  to  satisfy  the  “inner  man”  of  our 
“  bread-winners  ?  ”  For  during  the  busy 
seasons  we  employ  extra  “  hands,”  and 
they  must  be  fed.  But  think  of  our  long 
holiday  during  the  winter  months.  We 
can  then  recuperate  and  be  ready  for  the 
next  summer’s  work.  And  the  winter, 
besides  being  a  time  of  rest,  has  many 
pleasures  of  its  own.  Sleighing  and 
skating  are  its  principal  pastimes ;  and 
for  most  of  us  there  is  a  visit  to  the  city, 
but  I,  for  one,  am  always  glad  to  get  back, 

“  for  home  is  where  the  heart  is,”  and 
my  heart  is  centered  on  our  farm. 

We  seem  closer  drawn  to  Nature,  and  I 
have  learned  to  sympathize  with  her  in 
all  her  moods.  Just  now,  how  we  wel¬ 
come  each  sign  of  returning  spring.  The 
fields  are  beginning  to  look  green,  jynd 


soon  our  old  apple  orchard  will  be  a 
“  shower  of  blossoms.” 

There  is  so  much  freedom  in  the  open 
country  ;  perhaps  too  much  for  me,  as 
mother  says  I  am  a  bit  hoydenish  for 
my  16  years.  Country  life  is  necessarily 
more  quiet  than  that  in  our  great 
crowded  cities. 

I  love  the  quiet  and  solitude,  but  guests 
are  none  the  less  welcome.  One  draw¬ 
back  is  the  roads  in  winter.  It  is  some¬ 
times  a  “  hard  matter”  to  get  to  church. 
Such  a  simple  little  church  !  Yet  I  am 
sure  I  scarcely  ever  worshipped  so  de¬ 
votedly  in  the  handsome  city  edifices  as 
in  this  little  church  in  the  woods. 

We  are  not  richly  endowed  with  this 
world's  goods,  and  must  all  work,  but  it 
is  such  work  as  endears  our  country  home 
to  us. 

WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

How  Can  She  Do  It? — A  subscriber  asks 
for  plans  for  amusing  a  restless  two- 
year-old. 

Women  as  Ushers. — The  experiment  of 
having  women  ushers  is  being  tried  in 
some  of  the  theaters  in  New  York.  They 
wear  black  dresses,  white  aprons  and 
turn-down  linen  collars,  and  are  said  to 
do  very  satisfactory  work. 

In  Hanging  Paper.— Those  who  do  their 
own  paper  hanging  (and  in  these  hurry 
ing  times  one  cannot  wait  forever  for  a 
skilled  workman)  will  find  that  if  they 
follow  the  paper  hangers’  example  in 
cutting  two  rolls  at  a  time  into  the  de¬ 
sired  lengths,  there  will  be  no  waste. 
After  the  first  matching  of  figures  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rolls,  no  more  match¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done.  One  has  only  to  use  a 
piece  from  each  roll  alternately.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  cut  up  two  rolls  at  a  time 
and  arrange  the  pieces  alternately  be¬ 
fore  pasting.  p, 

Stay-at-Homes. — “  I  have  not  been  in  a 
neighbor’s  house  this  winter.  ”  Are  you 
any  better  for  it,  dear  ?  Does  the  house¬ 
hold  machinery  run  with  any  less  fric¬ 
tion  for  this  isolation  ?  Do  you  make 
your  home  any  happier  by  getting  wearied 
to  death  of  it  ?  The  long  evenings  need 
not  be  so  dismal  and  silent  if  you  had 
somethimg  bright  and  new  to  say.  Even 
innocent  gossip  is  preferable  to  those  re¬ 
peated  remarks  about  the  weather  and 
passing  of  time  to  which  constant  stay- 
at-homes  are  driven.  Books  are  boons, 
but  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  living 
intercourse.  There  is  no  merit  in  never 
mingling  ivith  our  fellow  beings .  You  do 
not  make  a  better  wife,  better  mother, 
better  home  keeper  by  reason  of  unneces¬ 
sary  seclusion.  e.  m. 

PijsalUmcoujji 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlor 
Thjc  Rural  Nkw-Yokkek. 


If  You  Have 

Scrofula, 

Sores,  Boils,  or 

any  other  skin  disease, 

take 

AVER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

the  Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and  Spring  Medicine. 
Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 

,•••••••••• 

•  If  you  have  Malaria,  Piles,  Sick  Head¬ 
ache,  Costive  Bowels,  Dumb  Ague  or  A 
if  your  food  does  not  assimilate, 

•Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills* 

will  cure  these  troubles.  Ilose  small. 
Price,  25c.  Office,  39  I ’ark  Place,  IV.  Y. 

•  ••••••••• 


Buy  Directand  Save 


r,  o 

Per  Cent 

All  riders  s  ay  they  cannot  ace  ho 
can  do  it  for  the  money:  $2(# 
buys  an  elegant  Oxford  finely  flrv 
f^AUahcd  and  nickel  plated  Bicycle 
/warranted  to  be  first  class,  simpl* 
in  construction,  strong,  durable 
and  acurately  fitted,  whlsh  makes 

_ S^L.ridingon  our  Wheel  a  pleasure 

instead  of  hard  work;  material  we  use  is  of  the  highest  grade,  each  wheel 
guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  FREE  catalogue. 

DEPT- B.— OXFORD  MFQ-  CO.  338  WABASH  AYE.  CHICAGO. 


YOUR  Money  back  if  you 
want  it — Vacuum  Leather 
Oil  is  the  friend  of  leather — - 
25c. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  N. 


*•  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned.'* 
This  Ladies*  Solid  French  Don- 
gola  Kid  Button  Boot  delivered 
free  anywhere  in  theU.S.,on  receipt  of  Cash, 
Money  Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
i  Equals  every  way  the  boots  sola  in  all  retail 
^stores  for  $2.50. 

5  make  this  boot  ourselves,  therefore  we 
arantee  the  Jit ,  style  and  wear ,  and  if 
ny  one  is  not  satisfied  wc  will  refund 
he  money  or  send  another  pair. 
kOpora  Toe  or  Common  Sense, 
p^^vidths  C.  D,  E,  &  EE,  sizes  1  to  8, 
half  sizes.  Send  your 
ksize ;  we  will  Jit  you . 
►Illustrated  Catalogue 

_ _  _  FREE. 

nrvTCD  Qunr  Pn  (Ineorp’t’d,  Capital.  «i,noo,ooo.) 
UEXIER  OHUE  LU,  Order  Dep't,43;Boston,  Mass. 


>00000009 

Worth  a  Ouinoa  a  Box. 

Stubborn  tendencies 
to  digestive  troubles  i 
in  children  will  always* 
yield  to  a  mild  dose 

Beecham’s 


Pills 


(Tasteless) 
25  cents  a  box. 


800000000 


oS 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  aud  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stooll 
The  orvan  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
16  years.  We  only  charge  #4t>  for  this  beau 
tifiil  Instrument.  Bond  to-day  for  FRKK  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXlfUti)  UK)  CO  Chicago. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTINO. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


Beware 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  WASHING  COM- 
FOUNDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
without  the  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  the  ROCKtoR  WAS11KK  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound!)  The 
ROCKER  WASHER  is  warranted  to 
Wash  100  T*  FECES  tN  ONE  HOUR. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  descriptioa. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  ^ 

Pt.  Wayne,  I nd. 

8pecial  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 


HOW 

NEY. 


f1  Allll IMIS  MAOHINKRV  snd  SUPPLIES. 
vAMIVIRU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chloago,  Ill.,  and 
ifarnham,  N.  Y  Mention  thU  paper. 


ADVERTISING  BATES 

The  Rural  New- Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press .  goes 
to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America  and  its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  communities. 
tar*They  are  Bayers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.. 26  “ 

Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  “ 

Reading  Notices,  ending  w.lth  "A&v.,"  per 

line  leaded . 76  “ 

Vo  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  91 
for  each  Insertion.  Cash  must  acoompany 
all  orders  for  transient  advertisements. 
m~  A  B80LUTHLY  O  N  H  PBICH  ONLY  ^ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . SI  .00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
12.04,  equal  to  8s.  «d.,  or  8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
second-class  mall  matter. 

THK  RURAL.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  ant  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Wonderful  Watches, 

WALTHAM  REPEATERS, 

SWEET  BELLS  THAT 

STRIKE  THE  HOURS 

AND  MINUTES. 

Sold  to  Subscribers  Only. 

The  best  watch  ever  made  is  probably 
a  Waltham  Repeater.  After  years  of 
labor  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  money,  the  Waltham  Watch 
Company  perfected  and  placed  upon  the 
market  a  number  of  these  watches,  but 
the  cost  of  production  is  so  great  that  they 
cannot  be  made  profitably  and  now  but 
650  movements  remain  (men’s  size  only). 
No  more  will  be  made  and  these  will  be 
sold  at  a  reduced  price  to  close  them  out, 
and  are  offered  only  to  the  subscribers 
of  a  few  first-class  newspapers.  The 
works  are  full  jeweled,  thoroughly  ad¬ 
justed  and  contain  patent  micrometer 
regulator  and  every  improvement  known. 
Any  person  can  regulate  them  without 
trouble.  The  principal  feature  of  these 
watches  is  the  striking  arrangement. 
This  consists  of  two  silver- toned  bells 
which  strike  the  hours  and  minutes 
whenever  a  spring  on  the  outside  of  the 
watch  is  moved.  In  a  crowd,  in  the  dark 
and  in  hundreds  of  other  situations  the 
time  can  be  told  without  removing  the 
watch  from  the  pocket.  These  bells  do 
not  add  to  the  size  of  the  watch.  The 
works  alone  are  said  to 'be  well  worth 
$150.  Hunting  cases  are  being  made  for 
them  of  solid  14k  gold  stiffened  with 
fine  composition  metal  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  works.  These  cases 
will  be  done  about  July  1.  The  watches 
will  be  kept  in  order  for  a  year  gratis, 
by  the  makers.  In  order  to  get  one  of 
these  watches  you  should  register  your 
name  at  once,  but  registration  of  name 
does  not  imply  any  obligation  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Our  price,  to  subscribers  only, 
sent  by  mail  or  express,  insured  and 
guaranteed,  will  be  Eighty  Dollars. 
Special  catalogue  free  on  application. 


WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want .  ask  for  it. 

Retail  Hay  Pktces.— Can  The  Rural  tell  the 
growers  who  are  among  Its  readers  what  the  small 
buyers  In  New  York  city  pay  for  the  hay  whloh  Is 
quoted  at  90  to  95  cent.  In  the  columns  of  the  paper  ? 

O.  S.  P. 

Ans. — From  a  bill  rendered  by  a  retailer  to  a  truck¬ 
man  we  quote:  Hay  95  cents  per  100  pounds  This  Is 
claimed  to  be  the  best  bay.  but  we  surmise  that  It  Is 
not,  but  would  probably  class  nearer  No.  2  There 
Isn't  a  great  profit  made  In  hay,  though  the  location 
of  the  dealer  and  the  class  of  customers  make  some 
difference  In  his  charges.  From  the  same  bill  we 
quote  No.  1  white  oats,  4(1  cents;  No.  1  mixed  oats,  42 
cents,  and  bran,  40  cents  per  bag. 

Medical  and  Klbctrical  Ht7mbttos.— Are  the 
following  companies  or  concerns  honorable,  or  are 
they  humbugs?  [Here  follow  the  names  of  five 
medical  and  electric  appliance  concerns  whose  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  not  usually  found  In  reputable 
papers.— Eds.]  They  have  been  sending  their  circu¬ 
lars  all  over  the  country,  and  I  thought  It  best  to 
make  some  Inquiry  before  taking  any  stock  In  them. 
If  none  of  these  is  good,  will  The  Rural  mention 
some  which  It  knows  to  be  all  right  ?  o.  h.  k. 

Ans.  After  considerable  trouble,  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  In  getting  copies  of  the  circulars  and  cata¬ 
logues  of  all  but  one  of  these  firms.  They  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  one  character,  and  are  such  concerns 
as  no  self-respecting  man  would  think  of  patroniz¬ 
ing.  They  all  profess  to  cure  those  diseases  about 
which,  from  their  character,  one  hesitates  to  consult 
his  family  physician.  Further,  they  all  lay  such 
stress  upon  unimportant  symptoms,  and  draw  such 
fearful  pictures  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
them,  that  one  having  any  faith  In  their  assertions 
might  easily  be  frightened  into  placing  himself  In 
their  hands  for  treatment.  They  all  have  medicines 
or  Instruments  to  sell  at  extravagantly  high  prices. 
Of  course,  each  characterizes  all  other  concerns  of 
like  character  as  charlatans  and  quacks,  and  recom¬ 
mends  Its  own  appliances  as  the  only  safe  and  cer-  ~ 
tain  ones.  Each  concern  usually  has  an  M.  D.  with 
an  Imposing  array  of  additional  titles  to  give  It  the  1 
proper  professional  appearance.  Sometimes,  too,  aj 
Rev.  Is  added  to  give  character  to  Its  management.,^ 
As  to  taelf  being  aonorable,  or  humbugs,  ou--|  J 


readers  may  draw  their  own  inferences.  We  wouldn’t 
patronize  them  under  any  circumstances.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  refused  their  advertisements  repeatedly; 
this,  to  those  familiar  with  the  paper,  Is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  our  opinion.  Strictly  speaking,  they 
are  humbugs,  because  they  obtain  money  by  mis¬ 
representation;  yet  there  Is  little  doubt  that  they 
will  do  Just  as  they  agree  to  do  In  their  circulars. 
The  only  recommendation  we  would  make  is  for  our 
friends  to  consult  a  reputable  physician  of  their 
acquaintance. 

Labor  on  Holidays  again.— In  The  Rural  of 
March  18  I  note  the  answer  to  P.  W.  J.’s  question  If 
“a  man  working  by  the  month  can  collect  wages  for 
holidays  while  off  ‘  on  a  bum.’”  You  ask.  “Why 
not?”  Taking  a  Yankee’s  prerogative,  I  will  ask  you 
by  what  principle  of  right  must  I  pay  another  for  a 
day’s  work  which  he  never  does  for  me?  Can  any  Bet 
of  men  so  legislate  as  to  compel  me  to  pay  any  man 
II  for  a  day's  work  he  never  does  for  me?  If  they 
constitutionally  can  enact  a  law  which  obliges  me  to 
pay  one  man  for  a  day’s  work  he  has  never  done,  can 
they  not  Just  as  rightfully  make  me  pay  him  for  10, 
50,  100,  or  more  days’  work  whloh  he  has  not  done? 
Need  they  limit  It  to  one  man?  Why  cannot  they 
make  It  50  or  100?  With  equal  Justice  may  they  not 
legislate  that  another  man  must  pay  me  for  a  sheep, 
a  cow  or  a  horse  whloh  he  has  not  had  from  me? 
The  writer  asks:  “Were  you  the  hired  man,  how 
would  you  feel  to  be  compelled  to  work  holidays  or 
lose  your  time  while  others  are  off  having  a  good 
time?”  I  do  not  knowhow  P.  W.  J.  would  feel,  but  I 
know  that  those  "others  having  a  good  time”  had  to 
lose  their  time,  that  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  could 
rightfully  be  obliged  to  pay  them  wages  for  their 
“good”  time  and  If  I  were  one  of  them  and  did  not 
care  enough  about  having  a  “good  time”  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  lose  my  day's  wages.  I  ought  not  to  expect 
some  other  man  to  stand  the  loss  for  my  pleasure.  I 
certainly  cannot  s^e  how  T  could  be  Justified  In  tak¬ 
ing  the  day  for  mv  own  Pleasure  and  then  Insist  that 
my  employer  must  nay  me  for  that  day  the  same  as 
If  I  had  worked.  Whv  not  legislate  that  the  employee 
should  pay  the  employer  for  his  holidays?  Often¬ 
times  he  Is  better  able  to  do  so.  If  one  man  can 
legally  collect  pay  for  Idle  days,  why  not  all  others? 

Vermont.  VERDES. 

Ans.-' The  writer  of  the  preceding  note  seems  In¬ 
clined  to  find  fault  with  the  answer  referred  to.  The 
writer  of  that  answer  didn’t  make  the  law:  he  an¬ 
swered  the  question  according  to  the  law  as  It  stands 
on  the  statute  books  of  New  York  State,  and  as  It 
will  probably  be  found  In  most  of  the  other  States. 
In  New  York,  a  man  who  works  bv  the  hour  or  day 
oan  collect  par  only  for  the  actual  time  during  which 
he  worked.  If  he  works  bv  the  week,  month  or  year, 
he  can  cM’ect  nav  for  the  full  time,  holldavs  In¬ 
cluded.  In  some  kinds  of  employment,  employees 
must  render  certain  services  on  holidays  nnd  Sun¬ 
days:  for  Instance,  on  a  farm,  the  live  stock  must 
he  fed  «nd  cared  for,  cows  ml'ked  etc.,  but  the  em¬ 
ployer  can  exact  no  work  on  these  days  except  sr-ch 
as  Is  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  can  deduct  no 
part  of  a  man’s  wages  for  his  refusal  to  do  other 
than  necessary  work.  This  Is  the  law  whether  It  ts 
founded  noon  a  “  principle  of  right,”  or  not.  As  to 
whether  “any  set  of  men  can  so  legls'ate.”  thev  have 
done  so.  Not  only  must  the  employer  nay  for  one  dar, 
hut  for  as  many  as  are  made  lwgal  holidays.  Not  only 
Isonp  man  entitled  to  the  holidays, hut  all  employees, 
whether  one  ora  thousand.  As  to  the  question  of 
exacting  pay  for  live  stock  not  delivered,  that  la  not 
a  parallel  case.  Such  a  law  would  compel  a  man  to 
pay  for  what  he  does  not  receive.  In  the  case  of  the 
holiday  business,  the  lawls  on  the  statute  books,  and 
the  man  is  hired  udder  the  law  as  It  stands.  No  one 
Is  compelled  to  htre  under  those  conditions,  but  If  he 
doesn't  wish  to  nay  for  holidays  he  is  at  liberty  to 
make  a  contract  with  his  employee  that  he  shall 
have  nay  only  for  the  time  actually  gtvpn. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  matter,  If  both  employers 
and  employees  would  be  governed  more  bv  the 
Golden  Rule,  both  would  get  along  with  less  friction. 
The  writer  of  this  has  had  considerable  experience 
both  as  a  hired  man  and  as  an  employer.  Retook 
the  holldavs  as  a  matter  of  right  In  the  former  case, 
and  Just  as  willingly  granted  them  In'the  latter.  As 
a  hGed  man  he  worked  several  veavs  for  one  farmer, 
was  always  considered  as  one  of  the  faml  v,  went 
with  them  to  picnics,  excursions,  the  agricultural 
fairs,  etc.,  and  never  had  *he  time  deducted.  He  has 
also  staid  at  home  and  looked  after  things  on  a  holi¬ 
day  when  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  wished 
to  be  away,  milked  all  of  a  large  herd  of  cows,  be¬ 
sides  attending  to  all  the  other  chores,  and  did  It 
willingly.  He  alwavs  received  the  highest  going 
wages,  and  has  In  time  of  pressure  In  haying  and 
harvesting  worked  half  the  night  and  done  this 
willingly.  He  always  made  It  a  point  to  look  after 
everything  around  the  farm,  and  the  house,  too,  as 
though  It  were  his  own.  All  extra  services  were  will¬ 
ingly  rendered,  but  he  knows  of  farmers  to  whom 
they  would  not  have  been,  and  the  farmer  who  would 
begrudge  the  faithful  hired  man  his  legal  holidays, 
lsllkely  to  be  one  of  the  latter  class.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  no  farmer  who  cares  anything  for 
the  associates  be  brings  Into  his  family  will  hire  a 
man  who  “goes  off  on  a  bum”  as  described  by  our 
former  correspondent.  8uch  a  man  Is  untrustworthy, 
and  Is  very  likely  to  prove  unprofitable  at  any  time, 
not  to  mention  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  his 
presence  on  the  farm  and  In  the  house. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Broilers  are  lower. 

Spring  ducks  have  taken  quite  a  drop. 

Hay  Is  higher  under  very  light  receipts. 

Dried  fruits  are  dull  on  account  of  the  preference 
for  green  fruit. 

The  hop  market  Is  extremely  quiet,  and  little  trad¬ 
ing  Is  being  done. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  In  full  supply 
and  lower  In  price. 

The  receipts  of  domestic  potatoes  are  mostly  of 
new  Southern  stock. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  very  light,  prices  ad¬ 
vancing  In  consequence. 

|  Huckleberries  and  blackberries  are  becoming  quite 
ja  feature  In  the  markets. 


There  can’t  be  much  money  to  the  grower  at  the 
present  prices  of  cabbages. 

Snow  fell  Wednesday  on  a  territory  200  miles  east 
and  west  of  Ishpemlng,  Mich. 

The  price  of  every  grade  of  evaporated  and  dried 
apples  Is  lower,  except  chops,  and  cores  and  skins. 

Connecticut  retail  butchers  have  been  notified  that 
wholesale  prices  of  meats  are  to  be  still  further  In¬ 
creased. 

The  experiment  of  working  the  convicts  on  the 
public  highways  Is  to  be  tried  In  the  vicinity  of  Clin¬ 
ton  prison,  N.  Y. 

Beans  are  up  and  down.  Marrows  and  Red  Kid¬ 
neys  are  scarce  and  higher;  other  varieties  are  dull 
and  a  trifle  lower. 

The  Fruit  Buyers’  Union  of  this  city  claims  that 
the  Importers  “doctor”  the  samples  from  which  their 
sales  at  auction  are  made. 


A  fanning  mill  agent  Is  reported  to  have  swindled 
the  farmers  of  a  single  Ohio  county  out  of  $50,000 
Took  tho  wind  out  of  the  sales,  as  It  were. 

So  many  deer  were  killed  in  one  locality  In  north¬ 
ern  Michigan  during  the  past  winter  that  It  seriously 
Interfered  with  the  business  of  the  butchers. 

Strawberries  have  averaged  of  poorer  quality,  and 
prices  range  lower.  The  belt  of  supply  moves  slowly 
northward.  Supplies  are  ample  for  all  demands. 

Minneapolis  flouring  mills  last  week  ground  only 
24,164  barrels.  For  the  corresponding  time  In  1892  the 
output  was  173,115  barrels ;  in  1891, 112,520  barrels. 

The  first  box  of  California  cherries  for  1893  was 
shipped  May  1  to  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  In  care  of  the 
managers  of  the  California  exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Fair. 

And  now  a  Massachusetts  man  has  been  caught  In 
the  horse  flesh  business.  If  those  who  engage  In  this 


You  have  noticed 


faded. 


1  economizes 


Others  always  look  bright, 
with  “cheap”  mixed 


that  some  houses  always 
seem  to  need  repainting ; 
they  look  dingy,  rusted, 
dean,  fresh.  The  owner  of  the  first 
paints,  etc.;  the  second  paints  with 


Strictly  Pure  hite  Lead. 


The  first  spends  three  times  as  much  for  paint  in  five  years,  and  his  build¬ 
ings  never  look  as  well. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  good  paint  can  only  be  had  by  using 
strictly  pure  White  Lead.  The  difficulty  is  lack  of  care  in  selecting  it.  The 
following  brands  are  strictly  pure  White  Lead,  “Old  Dutch”  process;  they 
are  standard  and  well  known — established  by  the' test  of  years: 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
•■ATLANTIC"  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CH AMBERS”  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  LEWIS  ”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  ISalem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ’’(Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  "  (New  York) 


For  any  color  (other  than  white)  tint  the  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  with 
National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  and  you  will 
have  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  a  building. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


^•r  box 
•  far  S4.30. 


Blood 

Builder 


Dr.  WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


SAVE  MONEY 


#65  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  #25.50 
#55  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  #22.50 
#50  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #20.50 
#45  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #18.50 
The  “Kenwood”  Is  the  latest  improv¬ 
ed  and  BEST  sewing  machine  made. 
Light,  running.  Noiseless.  Self netting 
needle.  Self-threading  shuttle.  Auto¬ 
matic  bobbin  winder.  Warranted  ten 
years.  All  attachments  free.  Weshlp 
anywhere  to  anyone  In  any  quantity 
at  Wholesale  prices  and  pay  freight 
or  give  ten  day  s’  free  trial  1  n  your  own  home.  No  money 
required  in  advance.  Wealsosell  Standard  Singer  ma¬ 
chines  at  #16.50,  #14.00  and  #0.50.  Send  at  once 
for  free  catalogue.  CASH  BEYERS’  UNION, 
158-160  W.  Van  Huren  St.,  B704,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fruit  and  Truck  Farm  for  Sale 

In  Hudson  River  Valley ;  70  acres:  ^5  acres  In  fruit 
full  bearing.  Large  house;  extensive  outbuildings; 
two  tenant  houses.  Spacious  grounds.  River  view. 
Home  market;  cash  sales  $2,000  yearly.  Lock  Box 
374,  Newburgh,  New  York. 


college  ’of  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1893.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  8.,  Sec.,  332  E.  27th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  Swamp  Rose,  Rural  N ew- Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe 
Seedlings  and  other  new  and  leading  varieties,  very 
cheap.  Address  for  price, 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


By  the  Illinois  Central  RR,  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 

[in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  profit,  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  in  this  country  than  can  be  raised  in  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commlsatener,  I.  C.  RR.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
information,  address  or  call  upon 

E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  KB.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Aye.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


A  DAY.  50  fast  selling  specialties.  Big 
profits  to  agents.  Everybody  buys.  Bicycles, 
etc.  Write  quick.  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 


HORSECARTS 


NARROW  AND 


STCCU 
AXLES? 


E 


12 

WlOetlRES.V  STYLES 

Two  Ago  Four  Wheels.  #2S.Upwaru. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
AND  SAY  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

8cCO„Tatamv.Pa 


Niagara  as  it  is. 

A  Complete  Guide. — What  is  Nia¬ 
gara  ?  —  Suggestions  to  Visitors.  — 
Tours  Arranged  for  Seeing  Niagara 
Systematically. — The  Points  of  in¬ 
terest. — Geology  of  Niagara. — Chron¬ 
ology  of  Important  Battles  and 
Events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
yicinity  of  Niagara  Falls. — Utilizing 
the  Power  of  Niagara,  etc.  Bound 
in  imitation  parchment,  30c. 

FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po* 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years" 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  His  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  Involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
mueb  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  Just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  8trong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  In 
Gardener's  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  Judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.” — By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Oor,  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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business  would  call  the  meat  by  Its  proper  name,  who 
could  object  ? 

A  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  man  saw  millions  in  the 
potato  market  last  fall,  so  he  purchased  3,000  bushels 
at  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  has  been  sitting  up  nights 
this  spring  to  hgure  up  his  protits. 

A  small  black  bug  never  betore  seen  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  is  reported  as  destroying  tne  corn  crop  In  south¬ 
ern  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  in  Cecil  County,  Md. 
The  nug  eats  the  stalk  clean  to  the  roots. 

Exports  of  cheese  are  Increasing  slightly,  and  the 
market  remains  Orm  under  moderate  receipts.  Full- 
cream  colored  are  given  tne  preference  over  white. 
The  Liverpool  market  Is  reported  as  steady. 

I  he  fruit  boats  that  have  been  running  directly 
between  the  West  indies  and  Montreal  are  likely  to 
be  withdrawn,  as  tne  route  has  not  paid.  The  boats 
will  run  to  New  York  and  Boston  in  future. 

The  French  crop  reports  are  unfavorable.  The 
protracted  drought  has  seriously  Injured  wheat,  even 
in  the  best  districts.  The  oat  crop  prospect  is  very 
poor,  while  tne  forage  crops  are  almost  an  entire 
failure. 

Eggs  are  firmer  and  higher.  One  reason  Is  that 
large  quantities  have  been  put  Into  cold  storage, 
and  offerings  are  less  liberal.  The  Boston  market  is 
reported  steady  at  lti  cents,  Philadelphia  the  same, 
and  Chicago  1394  cents. 

ltecelpts  of  apples  are  rather  higher  than  one 
would  expect  at  this  season.  On  Thursday  1,4S7 
barrels  were  received.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
receipts  and  the  quantities  of  other  fruits,  prices  are 
well  sustained,  and  the  market  is  firm  for  choice 
stock. 

Texas  strawberry  growers  are  already  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  more  rapid  transportation  of 
their  product  to  Northern  markets  next  year.  They 
purpose  snipping  to  Chicago,  Denver  and  other 
Northern  cities  on  express  time. 

Butter  has  taken  quite  a  drop  on  all  grades.  This 
was,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  yet  receipts  are  not 
heavy,  and  much  lower  prices  in  tne  near  future  are 
not  prooaule.  Best  creamery  sold  for  June  and  July 
delivery  at  1814  to  18*14  cents.  Tne  Boston  market  is 
a  trifle  higher  than  the  New  York;  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  about  the  same,  and  Elgin  a  little  lower. 

It  Is  reported  from  California  that  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  of  one  of  the  Chicago  meat  packers  have  in¬ 
timated  that  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  responsible  parties  to  take  all  the  hogs  they  will 
furnish  lor  the  next  three  years  at  nve  cents  a 
pound,  delivered  In  Los  Angeles,  and  possibly  7)4 
cents  for  good,  fat  grain  nogs  weighing  200  pounds  or 
over. 

A  Maine  man  has  been  convicted  of  smuggling  po¬ 
tatoes  from  New  Brunswick,  thereby  defrauding  the 
United  States  revenue  of  many  tnousands  in  a  year. 
Just  before  his  arrest  he  had  completed  a  building 
directly  on  the  border  line  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  one-half  of  tne  house  being  on  each  Bide, 
and  within  a  week  had  placed  *5,000  worth  of  stock 
there. 

The  American  Association  of  N  ursery men  will  hold 
Its  annual  convention  In  Chicago  beginning  June  7. 
The  programme  Insures  a  profitable  and  Interesting 
session,  and  includes  such  well-known  names  as  11. 

K.  Van  Deman,  Parker  Earle,  T.  V.  Munson  Geo.  W. 
Campbell,  Th  js.  Meehan,  P.  J.  Beickmans  and  many 
others.  The  topics  to  he  treated  are  timely  and 
practical. 

The  Winter  Wneat  Millers'  League  of  America 
held  its  flrst  annual  session  at  Toledo,  O.,  this  week 
with  about  100  members,  from  Ohio.  Michigan,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  It  is  not  a  trust  or 
combine  to  regulate  prices  or  output,  but  an  organi¬ 
sation  to  work  for  an  extension  of  tne  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  flour,  so  that  the  one-tmrd  of  the 
crop  now  exported  as  wheat  shall  be  sent  as  flour. 

A  full  crop  of  peaches  In  Hunterdon  County,  N  J., 

Is  put  at  1,500,000  baskets,  but  It  Is  expected  that  that 
number  will  be  exceeded  this  year.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety  replies  out  of  300  inquiries  sent  out  to  the 
largest  peaoh  growers  in  that  section  regarding  the 
prospects  for  this  year's  crop  substantially  report  that 
the  prospects  for  an  Immense  crop  are  good.  Tne 
cold  spring  weather  retarded  the  growth  of  peach 
buds  until  the  late  frosts  were  over. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  ad¬ 
vices  from  Copenhagen  to  the  effect  that  a  large 
Importer  of  food  products  in  that  city,  has  sent  an 
order  to  the  United  States  for  a  considerable  con¬ 
signment  of  California  canned  and  preserved  fruits. 
This,  the  Department  is  Informed,  is  one  of  imme¬ 
diate  results  of  the  recent  corn  banquet  given  by  tne 
agent  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  at  which  the  only  fruits  offered,  such  as 
raisins,  ngs,  etc.,  were  the  products  of  California. 

The  Kansas  millers  are  buying  wheat  for  July  and 
Uecemoer  delivery  in  Kansas  City.  They  are  look- 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  having  to  ship  wheat 
into  Kansas  to  keep  their  mills  going.  The  fact  that 
they  are  doing  this  emphasizes  the  seriousness  of 
the  crop  damage  In  Kansas.  It  is  possible  that  the 
!"tate  may  produce  enough  wheat  to  supply  home 
demands.  That  Is  by  no  means  certain.  The  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  crop  now  range  from  15,000,090  to  25,000,  - 
bui*hel8,  with  a  few  sanguine  people  still  hoping 
that  35.000,000  may  be  raised.  The  Kansas  mills  have 
a  capacity  of  grinding  20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 

s«fl11rilJnLly’  and  the  requirements  of  the  State  for 
seeding  are  about  5,0jO,oU0  bushels,  so  that  If  the  crop 

18  as  low  as  r.riM  ir>ui..rito  i _ _ _  ..  . .  K 
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BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


@  13 
@1  00 
@1  10 
@1  60 
@1  50 


BKOOM  COHN. 


.2  60 

@  — 

.1  90 

@1  95 

.1  60 

@1  60 

.1  65 

@1  75 

.1  85 

@1  90 

.2  76 

@2  85 

2  00 

@2  16 

2  10 

@2  15 

1  95 

@  — 

.1  70 

@1  90 

225 

@2  30 

..  6 

@  6)4 

..  6 

@  — 

Common  hurl .  534@ _ 

Common  self  working  .  . 77!.!'  g  @  gig 

Inside  and  covers  green . 77!  6  @  — ™ 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  . 7!  514®  — 

BUTTBK. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 21  @— ■ 

Western,  separator, .extras .  *21 

Western,  flrst . 20 

Western,  seconds .  "lSUiaiQ 

Western,  third . .'...18  a- 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  extras . 20  @2014 

5’lrst . .  @i<iu 

Seconds .  . 18  czmi. 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts .  18  @— 

Seconds .  17 

Thirds . £_ 

Western  dairy,  firsts .  "l744aia 

Thirds . .  .  .  .  .16  2- 

Western  factory,  extras . . 

Firsts . '  17 

Seconds . 16 


POULTBY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  nearby . , .  1414®  16 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb . .'  I114®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  “ 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . '.’.".".7.7  70 

Eastern,  per  pair . ...”  99 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  . 1  10 

Eastern  .................  126 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . ....7.!!!!!!  7  „  _ 

Western  spring  chlokens,  per  lb. . ..... 7 *"  12  a  is 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb .  13  '  a  _ 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair . ""  8g  @  yj 

DRE88EB  POULTBY — FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  fair  to  prime .  11  13 

Spring  cnlckens,  Pnila.,  f'y  light,  per'lb!  40  @  45 

Baltimore,  dry  picked .  88  @  40 

Baltimore,  scalded .  a*  o7 

Fowls,  clear,  Western,  per  lb .  777!  10  ®  12 

Spring  ducks,  per  lb .  20  a  25 

Boosters,  young  and  old  mixed . !  7t4@  8 

Squabs,  per  dozen . 1  75  @3  50 

DRESSED  POULTRY-FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  graded  No.  1,  per  lb . 

Graded,  No.  2,  per  lb . 


Western,  No.  1,  per  lb  .. 
Western,  No.  2.  per  lb  . 
Geese,  Western,  No.  1,  per  1 
Western,  No.  2.  per  lb  .. 
Capons,  Western,  No.  1  .... 


.  16 

® 

_ 

.  12 

@ 

13 

.  14 

@ 

15 

.  12 

@ 

13 

.  11 

@ 

12 

.  12 

9 

— 

.  8 

@ 

10 

.  17 

@ 

_ 

.  16 

® 

16 

.  12 

@ 

14 

.  11 

@ 

12 

.  — 

@ 

10 

.  18 

@ 

20 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  do*  bunches . 1  75® 

. . . 


Culls . 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl....'.7.’.‘.7.'.'.'.7.‘.'.'..'2  00®2 

Florida,  per  crate .  1  26@i 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 4  00®5  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel .  T  Si  gn 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl  .  ..  .  _ 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl .  ""*  _ 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  '  "  _<a  _ 

Cabbage,  Charleston . 7..'.  50® 


25®  1  50 
_  76 
2  00®2  50 


®— 

@16)4 

@1914 


®  9)4 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  large,  white,  fine 
Full  cream,  large  size,  white,  fair  to 

good .  9 

Full  cream,  large  size,  colored,  fine..  ....10  @77 
Full  cream,  large,  colored,  fair  to  good.  9  @  9«4 

Full  cream,  colored,  small  size . 10 

y  Full  cream,  white,  small  size  . . 10  @— 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  choice .  714®  8 

Part  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  00m.  to  good.  3  ®  7 
Part  skims,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

countieg,  prime .  654®  7 

Part  sklme,  prime . 5u@  6 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  8  ®  5 

Part  skims,  common .  2  a  su 

fuii skims . ;;;;;;;  ^  Jg 

‘EGGS. 

Hate  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  loss  off..  16  @— 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  loss  off . 15ftf@16 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  loss  off . 15  @— 

. .  @21 

Goose . 26  @27 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  60@8  60 

N.  Spy,  good  to  prime . 2  00@2  60 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 2  75@8  26 

Good  to  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Roxbury  Russets,  prime . 2  50@3  00 

Russets,  common  to  fair . 2  60@2  75 

Strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Maryland,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Eastern  Shore,  per  quart .  10®  15 

Blackberries.  N.  C .  8®  10 

Huckleberries,  N.  C..  per  quart  .  ..7 .  12®  16 

Cnerrles,  black,  fancy,  per  lb .  25®  — 

White  and  Red,  per  lb  . 7. .  18®  20 

Medium  quality,  per  lb . 777!  12®  16 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  9U@10 

£h.oloe .  8>4@  9 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dfled,  sliced . 777.7  4  @  5U 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  <» 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholoe . 6  @  514 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  i  ®  iW 

»and  ^7777777!!!! . & 

Peaches,  Ga„  peeled,  fancy .  ** 


,  Savannah,  per  bbl. 


Cuoumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 7  .1  00@2  00 

Eggplant,  Southern,  per  box .  — @  _ 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  . 1  &n<a  _ 

Egyptian,  per  1 10-lb  bag . .....7.2  50@2  65 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  u  (MWai'-i  or* 

Badlshes,  per  10(5  bunches . .  r>0(<&'  75 

Squash,  Florida,  perorate . .  50(a  75 

Turnips .  .  10 

wP'S.h10®8’  ®'lorl(la.  per  carrier ! !  7 .77777 1  50@4  50 

. 1  00@2  00 

.  60@1  10 

. 1  00@1  50 


Florida  lettuoe,  per  bbl.. 

Peas,  per  orate . 7 

String  Beans,  per  orate  . . 


WOOL. 

Ohio  XX . 

Fine  delaine . .77* . 

Michigan  X . Sr 

Michigan  fine  delaine  7777 7777 7! 7 .2514®  — 
Unwashed  one-quarter  and  three-eighths 

blood  combing .  2,, 

Unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces! .’.*17 

Territory,  scoured .  gn 

Texas .  . . 

8prtng  California .  .7777* . 

Pulled . 7.7. . 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

totaJ  da»y  supply  has  been  20,636  cans  of  milk, 
166  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  66*  cans  of  oream. 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  *1.37  a  can  of  40  quarts. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural. 


Cherries . . 

Huckleberries. 


Wheat . 

Bye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 
Corn . 


GRAIN. 
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@47 

WOOD  ASHES. 

FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

AKr*°ultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  *20.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
w7.  26r  t01?’  an<1  Reached  Ashes  *10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for.  carload  prices  at  j  our  Railroad  Stations. 

KoneaFe°rtmnZers?Ur0  P°ta8h  Salt  an<1  Pur« 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

238  North  Madison  Ave,  Hay  City,  Mich. 


@  16 
@2  26 


GRASS  SHED. 

Clover .  I, 

Timothy . 7777*.*2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Haj7^®-1 .  95  @100 

£“•2 .  55  @  90 

Clover,  mixed .  75  ®  85 

Straw,  No.  1  rye .  70  @  76 

^°*2  rye  .  60  @  65 

Short  rye .  45  @  50 

Uat .  40  @  45 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


a8  ».Tha,8  ln<»  majority  of  people  estimate  it,  tne 
wneat  ^horneTse™6*1  rema,nlQ«>  has  J <^°agh 

that  tmp,T.?er8ey  S.tate  Dalry  Commissioner  reports 
contaimna  »Lne  VaT  weut  lruo  etfecl  concerning 
tlierefi^h  d  lnfectlous  diseases  among  animals 
tafz  ^  ^arKed  ““Provement  In  the  sanl- 

ou/tne  sta,0n  £f7he  vanous  ealtle  stables  througn- 
annn?  rtle  enactment  of  the  law  was  brought 

wl'ieh  lQ^ye8ll6ktlon  made  some  two  years  ago 

a  8late  0f  affalrB  tbat  almost 

wa8  silown  an  examination  or  ex- 
were  ^ n  » ^any  0t  tbe  cattle  Htabies  In  the  State 
simriiv ^i*^  deplorable  condition,  and  that  the  milk 
Under  t ‘a®111"418  dangerous  to  tne  public  neaith. 
health  rI°V}81<?in8  °f  *,iie  ne w  law  looal  boards  of 
trietsh.fo^Ba.qUlMed  t0  reKlster  a11  cattle  in  their  dls- 
Jnri8diLeCd‘oaUy>  lb«pect  ail  stables  within  their 
watcho  ii  ’  put  chem  la  Pr0Per  sanitary  condition, 
as  R  Is  deemed  neTesXT  ^  nSalth  a“  °f  ten 


Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 6  00 

£00r . .  00 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50  , 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb .  6W@  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  634@  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . !  y  at  504 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  4 

Grassers,  per  lb . 77  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . .,..777  8 

Country  dressed,  prime . ! ! !  *  *  9 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . *.’.!  8 

Country  dressed,  oommon  to  medium..  7 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  3 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  "**  4 

Cows,  Milch,  choice .  *  "60  00 

t  IL00r^t0  fa£ . 777.2000  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb... 


@5  80 
@3  75 
@4  25 
@4  30 


@  4J4 
@  4 

@12 
@10 
@  9 
@  8 
@  6 
@  5 


B.  C.  PALMKK.  G.  H.  HIVBNBURO  A.  W.  JTHOST. 
ESTABLISHED  1889. 

PALMER,  RIVENBUR&  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
In  car  lots. 

168  Reade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 

Dipr  QCrn  Genuine  dwarf  ESSEX;  tested  by 
Prof*  Shaw,  Ontario  Agricultural 

C  TEEL-CLAD  STONE  BOAT.  SSSk,(".‘, 

•w  farmers.  Two  sizes.  Prices  reasonable.  Ask 
W  your  Implement  dealer  for  one  or  address 
KIMBLE  &  SCHMID,  M’f’rs,  Manchester,  Mich. 

HANG  YOUR  DOORS 

on  the  Barn,  or  on  any  other  Building,  with  Stan. 
Corrugated  Steel  Hinges,  as  they  are 

a?vi?onHron,,!?r  and  handsomer  £han  the  old 
style  and  cost  no  more. 


POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 

Sootch  Magnums,  per  sack . *.*.! 


Nothing  drastic  In  TUTT’8  PILLS. 


Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 


- —  ** '-  uu„1  xoy  XUS  .. 

Burbank,  State  and  Mloh.,  bulk  180  lbs 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk,  180  lbs. 
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The/  can  be  had  Japanned  or  Galvanized  at 
slight  additional  cost,  thus  preventing  rust.  If 
^hardware  dealer  in  your  vicinity  keeps  them, 

Wr  THE  STANLEY  WORKS.  New  Britain.  Conn. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SH  £  C  II  CanQT  l°°P»rk  place,  N.  Y. 
.  I.  *  L.  n.  I  nUO  I  ,rnMl...  CnwM.,  Imhulk 

RnriBiNOl:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 
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JU»T  ISSUED. 
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T6  ANY  BOV  *H 

undtr  18  inn  of  u.  vt>-  #1U 
i^torMkooi.  NOMMkrnkMI 
Bmo  10  a,  oerrw  .  00.. 
wwisr  qouwr  Sk^omatao. uL 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  In  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DR.J.STEPHEnC  Lebanon, Ohio 


RPATTY  Organs  >7  stops  l»l,  Pianos.  91BO, 
OLA  I  I  I  Catl’g  frt*.  Dan’l  W.  Beatty, Wask’ton.W.J 


Strawberries  :  What,  How  and 
Wherefore.  — Edited  bv  E  C.  Powell, 

Assistant  Editor  Ambricax  GAitnKNi.va  For  Small 
latches  and  Big  Fields.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price, 
paper.  20  cents. 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade. — By  E. 
C.  Powell,  Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gahdkn- 
and  William  McMillan,  superintendent  of 
Buffalo  Parks.  The  Use  of  Shade  Trees.  From 
Nursery  to  Permanent  Location.  What  Trees  to 
Plant.  Native  Trees  for  Particular  Purposes.  Shade 
Trees  In  City  Streets.  Frlce,  paper,  20  cents. 

Country  Boads ;  Expert  Opinions 
Upon  Laying-  Out,  Construction  and 
Maintenance.— Edited  by  E.  C.  L’owkll, 

Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Packages  ;  the  Current  Styles 
of  Baskets.  Boxes,  Urates  and  Barrels 
Used  in  Marketing-  Fruits  in  all  Parts 
of  the  Country.— Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 

Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

American  Grape  Training-. — A  new 
book  by  L.  U.  Bailey.  Profusely  and  beautifully 
Illustrated  by  photographic  engravings  of  the  actual 
growing  vines,  and  It  will  represent  all  the  practloal 
systems  of  training  In  detail.  It,  will  not  confine  It¬ 
self  to  Ideal  diagrams.  It  will  he  bright,,  systematic 
a,nd7n7lts',en8able  t0  ev0r/  grape-grower.  Price 
cloth.  75  cents. 


RECENT  ISSUES. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 

of  practical  workers.  A  full  account  ot  the  best 
methods,  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  homo  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrue  to  the  home 
workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
proserves.  Also  a  practical  chapter  on  practical 
evaporation  of  fruits,  etc.  By  Krmkntink  Young 
Price,  20  cents. 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing: — 

of  the  Crossing  of  Plants ,  considered 
with  Reference  to  their  Cultiuation.—liy  L.  II.  Bailey 
Tho  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  leeture  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agrloulture  In  Boston,  December  1,  1891.  Like  all 
the  writings  of  Professor  Bal.ey,  It  happily  combines 
the  results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  In  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple  yot 
comprehensive,  and  wnlch  Is  Interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  Doth  to  the  learned  aud  unlearned  reader 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  40  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  ( 10th  ed.)— 

By  Elias  a.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  Illustrated  with 
more  than  Ml  original  engravings  and  designed  to 
cover  tho  various  matters  portainlng  to  planting  a 
place.  Following  are  the  leading  divisions:  dome 
reasons  for  planting;  What  constitutes  judicious 
planting;  Planning  a  place  for  planting;  How  and 
what  to  order  lor  planting;  the  soil  In  which  to  plant; 
Cluing  for  the  stock  before  planting;  On  the  sowing 
Of  seeds;  After  planting;  Future  management  of 
plants.  Just  me  ming  lor  the  busy  man.  Price 
paper,  20  cents.  ’ 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Culture  and 

management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 
new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 
growers.  Reproduced  from  The  American  garden, 
with  the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  uaner 
20  cents,  ’ 

Insects  and  Insecticides. — A  Practical 

Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods 
or  1  reventing  their  Injuries.  By  Clakenck  M. 
Weed,  Professor  of  Kutomology  and  Zo-ology,  New 
Hampshire  State  College.  ’*  A  very  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  little  book.” -Du  C.  V.  Uiley,  U.  6.  Knto- 
mologlst  Price,  cloth,  $1  26. 

The  New  Celery  Culture.  (New  )— By 

Robert  Niven  and  others.  Being  abstracts  of 
articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  growing 
celery  for  profit,  published  in  American  Garden¬ 
ing  and  The  Rural  New- Vorkeu.  It  particularly 
details  the  “new  culture,-’  which  does  away  with 
the  laborious  aud  expensive  ridging  system  Price 
paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit-Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

GVew)-By  W.  r.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  society,  and  Vlce-Piesl- 
dent  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Illus¬ 
trated  New  revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  me  latest  ana  lreshe&t  oook  on  the  suolect 
Price,  cloth,  I61110,  *1.  J 

Spraying  Crops:  Why,  When  and 
How  to  Do  It  New — (By  prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed,  a  handy  volume  of  about  100  pages; 
illustrated.  Clover.*  tne  whole  neid  of  the  Insect  and 
fungous  enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  is 
used.  Price,  llexlole  cioth,  46  cents;  reduced  from 
75  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. — What 
to  Do  In -Home  Treatment  Of-What  to  Do ’till  the 
Doctor  Comes  —By  G.  G.  Gkoff,  M.  I).  Alphabetic- 
ally  arranged  All  about  sunstroke,  poisoning, 
uroken  boats,  cuts,  bites  ol  mad  dogs.  Insects,  snakes, 
etc.,  freezing,  orulses.  burps,  choking,  colic,  drown¬ 
ing,  exhaustion,  explosions,  suffocation  by  gases, 
what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned,  wounds,  etc. 
Price,  20  cents 

The  New  Botany. — A  Licture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide  In 
studying  “the  beautiful  science.’’— By  W.  J.  Beal, 
vl.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  re- 
•  isod.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture  ( Second 

edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged)  —By  F.  A.  Gulley 
*1.8.,  Dean  and  Director  In  the  Agricultural  Coliege 
md  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona, 
L’hls  book  discusses  the  more  Important  principles 
which  underlie  agrloulture  in  a  plain,  simple  way 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
who  have  not  studied  chemistry,  botany  and  other 
tranches  of  science  relating  to  agriculture.  Includes 
ill  the  latest  developments  in  agricultural  science 
ipplled  to  the  subject.  Price,  cloth,  *1. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
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Book  Reviews. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  furnished  at  the  stated 
price  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

Land  Draining,  by  Manly  Miles. — In 
this  little  volume  of  200  pages,  the  gen¬ 
eral  scientific  principles  of  draining  are 
given,  together  with  experiments  show¬ 
ing  their  practical  application.  The 
relations  of  evaporation  and  drainage  to 
rainfall  are  carefully  treated.  The  ex¬ 
periments  at  Rothamsted,  as  well  as 
those  by  Dr.  Kedzie  and  different  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  drawn  upon  for  illus¬ 
trations,  and  the  results  are  summarized 
in  numerous  tables.  The  discovery  and 
advantage  of  draining  are  treated.  The 
draining  of  different  kinds  of  soils  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  well  as  the  making  of  different 
kinds  of  drains,  and  practical  directions 
for  all  the  details  of  the  work  from  the 
mapping  out  to  the  completed  drains. 
The  necessary  tools  are  described  and 
illustrated.  There  are  too  many  scien¬ 
tific  terms,  perhaps  unavoidable,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book,  but  the  practical 
part  is  plain  enough  for  the  most  ordin¬ 
ary  individual.  Cloth,  5x734  inches,  SI. 
Orange  Judd  Co. 

That  which  a  man  brings  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  book  will  determine  in  great 
measure  what  he  will  get  out  of  it. 
What  he  is  will  dominate  his  judgment  of 
the  work.  Those  who  bring  unthought¬ 
fulness  or  prejudice  to  the  reading  of  the 
Rev.  Washington  Gladden’s  “  Tools  and 
the  Man,”  will  find  chaff.  The  thought¬ 
ful  and  candid  will  gain  information, 
inspiration  and  zeal  for  justice,  and  a 
new  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  candor. 
They  will  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  economics  and  Christian 
ethics,  and  a  fair  idea  of  the  arguments 
used  by  the  leaders  of  thought  on  both 
sides  of  the  labor  question.  They  will  con¬ 
sider  a  lucid  and  elementary  statement 
of  the  position  of  those  who  insist  that 
in  the  community  inheres  the  right  to 
possess  the  land ;  they  will  gain  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  industrial  profit-shar¬ 
ing  as  already  on  trial  by  hundreds  of 
firms  of  every  sort,  on  the  continent,  in 
England,  and  to  some  extent  in  this 
country.  And  all  this  in  the  space  of  a 
well-printed  200-page  12mo.  “It  is  not 
the  idle  and  thriftless  that  history  con¬ 
sults  when  she  shapes  the  great  move¬ 
ments  of  the  social  order”  is  one  of  the 
author’s  trenchant  assertions.  Touching 
the  power  of  the  people  in  the  direction 
of  any  reform,  he  says  :  “  When  All  of-us 
see  that  it  is  best  for  All-of-us,  All-of-us 
can  say  so,  and  have  it  so.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  All-of-us  should  allow  Some-of- 
us  to  bleed  The-rest-of-us.”  Plain  cloth, 
5x734  ;  Houghton,  Mitttin  &  Co.,  Boston 

The  general  reader  is  likely  to  feel 
some  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of 
Dinah  Sharpe’s  new  book,  “  My  Horse  ; 
My  Love.”  Certainly,  however,  he  can¬ 
not  deny  the  originality  of  conception 
and  often  of  matter. 

The  facts  given  are  cast  into  the  form 
of  a  talk  between  a  Polish  count,  also  a 
trained  V.  S.,  and  a  woman  ;  the  part  of 
the  latter  being  to  ask  the  briefest  of 
questions,  which  serve  merely  to  bring 
out  the  dissertations  of  this  foreign 
count  and  horse  doctor.  One  wonders 
whether,  had  his  interlocutor  been  a 
man,  the  count  would  have  tempered  his 
assertions  to  some  extent.  For  instance, 
whether  he  would  have  made  this  some¬ 
what  remarkable  assertion  concerning 
the  callosities  on  the  inner  sides  of  a 
horse’s  legs ;  that  they  serve  as  vina- 
grettes  to  stimulate  the  wearied  beast, 
having  a  distinct  and  pungent  geranium 
flavor  when  wet.  One  wonders  whether 
he  would  have  seriously  told  a  man  that 
foxes  are  wont  to  escape  the  hunters 
through  inhaling  the  stimulant  of  the 
odor  of  violets,  from  a  bundle  of  perhaps 
25  hairs  in  the  brush  :  whether  he  would 
have  asserted  that  some  of  the  Arab 
horses  are  of  the  color  of  the  blood 
cherry,  others  green,  others  pink ; 
whether  he  would  not  have  slightly  cur¬ 
tailed  the  200  to  300  miles  which  he  as¬ 


serts  are  often  run  in  12  consecutive  hours 
by  these  fleet  coursers  ! 

The  dialogue  form  has  evidently  a  pur¬ 
pose,  viz,  of  making  these  remarkable 
assertions  emanate  from  the  Polish  count 
rather  than  from  the  author.  It  really 
detracts,  rather  than  adds  to  the  effect 
of  the  exciting  adventures  among  the 
tents  of  the  Arabs  and  “  air-drinkers.” 

There  are  some  sympathetic  chapters 
on  the  cruelties  of  docking,  of  the  check 
and  bearing  reins,  etc.  But,  primarily, 
the  book  aims  to  furnish  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Arab  horse  in  America.  There 
is  an  ardent  recital  of  the  Arab’s  beauties 
and  his  wonderful  characteristics  ;  while 
throughout  runs  a  strong  undertone  of 
love  for  man’s  faithful  helper  and  com¬ 
panion,  the  horse,  be  he  Arab  or  but  of 
plebeian  stock.  The  reader  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  how  large  a  share  Arabian 
blood  has  had  in  shaping  the  character¬ 
istics  of  all  the  great  equine  stock  of 
this  country  for  scores  of  years.  Paper, 
3x734  inches,  155  pages;  Orange  Judd  Co. 

A  trinity  of  the  laws  of  dress  ;  dress  as 
related  to  hygiene,  art,  and  morals  ;  this 
is  the  theme  of  Helen  Gilbert  Ecob,  in 
her  interesting  book,  The  Well  Dressed 
Woman.  Her  avowed  purpose  is  not  so 
much  to  say  new  things  as  to  gather  up 
in  comprehensive  and  trenchant  style 
what  others  have  said  on  the  subject  of  * 
dress  reform.  Yet,  she  goes  even  farther 
than  many  reformers.  She  makes  vigor¬ 
ous  war,  not  only  upon  the  corset  as  an 
abomination  and  an  instrument  Of  slow 
suicide,  but  also  upon  the  various  waists 
that  have  attempted  by  crying  reform  to 
foist  themselves  upon  a  half-convinced 
public.  “The  removal  of  the  corset” 
she  says  “  means  the  removal  of  every 
waist  and  waist-band  which  restricts  the 
free  action  of  any  organ  of  the  body.  We 
must  not  be  deceived  by  the  misnamed 
‘health  corset,’  nor  by  the  beguiling 
‘  Delsartean  corset ;  ’  a  health  corset  is 
impossible,  and  to  associate  the  noble 
name  of  Delsarte  with  a  garment  of  this 
kind  is  simply  a  base  travesty  of  our 
modern  system  of  advertising.  The 
bodice,  snugly  fitted  and  thoroughly * 
boned,  has  the  same  effect  as  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  glove-fitting  corset.  The 
danger  of  whalebones  is  subtle.” 

The  woman  who  would  be  well-dressed, 
it  is  contended,  has  no  use  for  fashion 
plates.  Art  principles  as  applied  to  dress, 
the  moral  significance  of  dress,  and  other 
kindred  topics  are  fully  discussed.  Prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  are  put  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  the  questions  of  the  many 
who  look  dubiously  at  the  new  gospel  of 
gracefulness  and  health  with  inquiry  in 
their  hearts  if  not  on  their  lips.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  cuts,  which 
strongly  emphasize  the  points  made. 
Altogether,  she  who  wishes  to  know  just 
what  lengths  the  reformers  have  reached 
at  the  present  time,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  read  this  handy  volume.  253 
pages;  534x7%;  Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 


Japanese  Plums  All  Right. — C.  A. 
H. ,  Hudson,  Ind.,  cannot  make  a  mistake 
in  planting  Japanese  plums,  especially 
those  of  the  Abundance  variety,  but  let 
him  not,  as  The  Rural  and  others  have 
done,  confound  the  Abundance  and 
the  Botan.  They  are  two  very  distinct 
and  separate  varieties  and  very  different 
in  regard  to  their  value  for  profit.  I  place 
the  Abundance  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
and  would  also  mention  the  Botan, 
Spaulding  and  Ogon.  Of  the  American 
varieties,  the  Niagara  has  succeeded  best 
with  me,  though  others  equally  promis¬ 
ing  have  just  begun  bearing.  The  J.  T. 
Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  and 
Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
give  accurate  descriptions  of  the  Abund¬ 
ance  plum  in  their  catalogues.  1  have 
not  seen  their  stock.  e.  e.  u. 

Van  Wert,  O. 


One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your 
friend  in  any  part  of  North  America 
after  you  have  written  your  name  on  the 
corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from.  * 


MASSACHUSETTS  CROPS 

at  the  world’s  fair. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Weekly  Journal. 

Chicago,  May  17  — All  New  England 
farmers  visiting  the  World’s  Fair  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Massachusetts  crops  that  are 
on  exhibition  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Exhibit  in  the  Agricultural  Building. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  desiring 
to  show  what  the  old  Bay  State  could  do 
in  the  way  of  good  farming,  invited  the 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Company  to  arrange 
an  exhibit  of  photographs  of  crops  grown 
on  Massachusetts  soil  by  the  aid  of  Brad¬ 
ley’s  Fertilizers. 

The  Bradley  Company,  with  their 
usual  enterprise,  have  prepared  a  mag¬ 
nificent  collection  of  40  Bromides,  each 
of  which  represents  some  Massachusetts 
crop  as  it  looked  when  photographed  by 
their  artist. 

These  beautiful  prints  are  arranged  in 
an  elegant  showcase,  20  feet  long,  and 
present  a  collection  of  farm  pictures  that 
will  delight  every  Massachusetts  man  as 
being  positive  evidence  that  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts,  when  enriched  by  Brad¬ 
ley’s  Standard  Fertilizers,  is  capable  of 
raising  enormous  crops  of  the  finest 
quality. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to  the 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  as  well  as 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  Commission, 
on  being  able  to  exhibit  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  presentation  of  farm  crops  grown  on 
Massachusetts  soil  with  Fertilizers  manu¬ 
factured  by  a  Massachusetts  company, 
who,  we  understand,  do  the  largest  fer¬ 
tilizer  business  in  the  world. 

Hurrah  for  Massachusetts  farmers  and 
manufacturers  !  May  they  always  as  no¬ 
tably,  as  in  this  instance,  be  associated 
together  in  advancing  the  fame  and 
glory  of  the  old  Bay  State. — Adv. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
TH1  RUSAL  NKW-YCRKIR. 


If  yon  want  to  bay  a  strictly  first 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

eW.C.LEFFELCO. 

rrenmou»tAT.8PUlNGrHLD,0 


iTb. 

flre< 
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Low-Down’’  Milk  Wagon 


18  BUILT  BY  TH1 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  00., 

HARLVILLB  N  Y. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  It  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner- 
votisness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  W rite  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
snd  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Term. 


»iwwww??mwwmttwf?rj£ 

r:  V/  0  YOU  WANT  A  FARM  ^ 
g:  Y  E-mO  IN  THE  WEST.  -+ 
gWcll,  tlie  new  paper  Issued  by  theg 
^"CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  R.  R.3 

£  CALLED  THE  WESTERN  SETTLER? 

tells  all  about  it  and  will  be  sent  FREE3 

^  Address  JOHN  SEBASTIAN.  Oen.  Ticket  at>d  Passenger  Agenv,.2 
g-.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Latest  Novelty 

World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Playing  Cards,  consisting  of 
a  deck  of  b 3  cards,  viz. :  King,  Queen,  Jack  and  Spot 
cards.  On  the  face  of  each  card  Is  lithographed,  In 
seven  colors,  one  of  the  4»  different  National.  Foreign 
and  State  buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair,  making  the 
most  beautiful  and  unique  deck  of  playing  cards 
ever  put  on  the  market— the  best  selling  novelty  yet 
produced.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  deck,  60  cts. 

FKAHM  Si  tO. , 

191  8.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 


BRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  11.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  809, 
Inter  Ocean  BulldlLg,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Hchaack  &  Sons. 


AlitNT 


sold  $154  in  4  days  my  F.i.kctrio  Coil. 
SETS,  Belts,  Brushes, Kings.lOO  %  pro¬ 
fit  Sample  free. Dr. Bridgman.  N.Y. 


1  A  3  IP*  I  I  M  A  PU’Y  4"  Water,  Gan,  Oh, 

iSLI  I  *  in  null  '  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
■  ■  |  I  ■  Wtnd  and  Steam  f  Heating  Boilert,  <to.  Will 
V  W  M  la  ■■pajr  ecu  to  tend  86c.  for  Enegotopedta.  off 

1600 Engravings.  The  Ameflcan  Well  Works,  Aurora,  1111, 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


A  LEVEL  HEAD. 

Level-headed  dairymen  are  in¬ 
vesting’  $7  ta  $10  in  the  Champion 
Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  and 
getting  the  cost  back  every  week 
in  the  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
ice  and  in  the  improved  flavor  of 
the  milk  or  its  products  and  in¬ 
creased  keeping  qualities.  The 
Champion  can  be  used  with  run¬ 
ning  water  or  with  ice  or  with 
cold  water  and  with  proper  care 
one  will  last  for  years.  We  guar¬ 
antee  our  goods,  and  will  refund 
your  money  if  they  do  not  do  all 
that  we  claim.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  leaflet. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAriOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTT  EH  WORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Mailed  free,  illustrated  pamphlet  and  valuable  information  regarding 

OLYMPIA 

On  the  Sound.  The  Capital  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Fifty  dollars  buys  a 
lot  in  East  Park  Addition.  $5.00  first  payment,  $3.00  per  month  until  fully 
paid.  In  a  few  years  these  lots  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  city.  Olympia  is 
growing  fast.  We  can  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  leading  business 
men  throughout  the  country  who  have  made  profitable  investments  through  us. 

Mothers,  send  for  copy  of( 
our  little  story  book,  “  Girl 


Baby.”  We  will  give  away 
1,000  copies.  Send  quickly. 
They  will  be  in  demand. 


1,000  copies  of  our  little  book, 
“  John,”  a  TRUE  and  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  the  success  of  a 
young  man  of  that  name.  Send 
for  one.  They  are  free. 


RUSSELL  &  RUSSELL, 


BURLINGTON,  VT. 


FINANCIAL  AGENTS,  1414  O. 

ASHLAND  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
(Main  Office.) 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

What  Killed  the  Hens.— C.  M.  S.,  in 
a  late  Rural  describes  my  experience 
with  my  hens  in  March  1892,  when  I  lost 
55  in  two  weeks  out  of  a  flock  of  66,  and 
I  found  16  dead  under  the  roost  one 
morning'.  Ten  years  ago  I  abandoned 
soft  food  for  young  chickens,  gave  them 
bread  for  a  day  or  two  after  they  came 
out,  and  then  wheat  exclusively,  with  a 
dish  of  pulverized  plaster  from  an  old 
building,  and  another  of  milk  to  run  to, 
and  haven’t  had  a  case  of  gapes  on  the 
place  since.  david  park. 

Good  and  Poor  Jerseys.— Is  there 
any  difference  between  light  and  dark 
•Jersey  cattle?  Which  are  considered  the 
better  and  are  there  any  poor  full-blood 
Jerseys?  subscribbr. 

Ans. — So  far  as  color  is  concerned  there 
is  no  great  difference  in  value.  The  fawn 
or  gray  Jerseys  are  more  numerous  and 
popular,  but  some  of  the  best  Jerseys 
have  been  blacks  or  dark-colored.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  poor  full-blood  Jerseys 
just  as  there  are  members  of  human  fam¬ 
ilies  inferior  in  every  way  to  their  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters. 

That  Cannibal  Sow.— Under  the  head 
of  Live  Stock  Matters  in  The  R.  N.-Y  of 
May  13,  A.  W.  B.  says  he  gave  salt  pork 
several  times  to  a  cannibal  sow  without 
good  result.  Had  he  fed  her  but  once 
with  all  she  would  eat,  amounting  to  a 
surfeit,  the  effect  would  have  been  quite 
different.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  may  have  cannibal  swine. 
Lehigh  County,  Pa.  henry  colt. 
Ans. — To  prevent  cannibalism  in  a  sow 
loosen  her  bowels  before  she  has  her 
young.  The  sow  that  eats  her  pigs  is 
constipated,  in  pain  and  practically  in- 
sane.  pt 

Those  Grain  Questions. — I  consider 
wheat  a  cheaper  feed  for  poultry  than 
oats;  in  fact,  I  find  it  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  food  for  laying  hens.  Once  I 
was  out  of  it  and  I  fed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  barley,  oats  and  corn,  but 
the  hens  soon  fell  off  in  laying.  I  then 
bought  a  lot  of  wheat  and  fed  it  almost 
exclusively  and  the  hens  increased  their 
supply  of  eggs.  I  could  never  see  any 
difference  in  the  feeding  quality  between 
red  and  white  wheat.  I  would  pay  the 
same  price  for  either  kind,  but  I  always 
buy,  if  I  can,  plump  wheat,  a  Johnson. 

Is  the  Milk  Good  ? — I  have  read  so 
much  about  tuberculosis  that  I  am 
tempted  to  ask  this  question.  My  Jersey 
heifer  soon  to  come  into  milk  is  small 
and  thin  though  she  has  a  good  appetite. 
How  can  I  ascertain  whether  her  milk 
is  fit  for  family  use  ?  c  h.  t.  b. 

Southold,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  it  is 
to  have  the  cow  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian  and  a  sample  of  her  milk 
analyzed.  Write  to  our  State  Veterin¬ 
arian  Dr.  James  Law,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for 
instructions. 

Spraying  and  Pasturing. — I  wish  to 
spray  my  apple  orchard  with  Paris-green 
or  London-purple;  is  there  any  danger  of 
po’soning  my  cows— which  pasture  in  the 
orchard — from  the  spray  being  washed 
off  by  rain  on  the  grass  below,  and  would 
it  be  risky  to  use  grass  in  another 
orchard  (that  would  be  sprayed)  for  hay, 
cutting  it  about  J uly  1  ?  j  j,  k. 

Ans. — A  number  of  experiments  have 
shown  that  cattle  have  safely  fed  in 
orchards  during  and  after  spraying.  If 
you  will  keep  them  out  for  24  hours 
after  spraying  there  will  be  no  risk 
about  it.  There  is  no  danger  in  using 
the  hay. 

Value  of  “  Future  Delivery”  Ani¬ 
mals.  This  depends  on  the  parties  to 
the  transaction  and  the  length  of  time 
to  elapse.  It’s  a  matter  of  confidence. 
One  of  the  parties  must  trust  the  other. 

If  the  buyer  is  a  former  patron  or  an 
acquaintance,  the  seller  may  be  secure 
without  the  cash.  Many  men  send  an 
order  under  a  sudden  impulse  and  when 
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the  time  comes  for  delivering,  refuse  to 
accept  the  stock  or  do  not  have  the 
money.  Some  man  will  accept  a  chance 
to  buy  cheaper  and  has  no  conscience, 
revoking  the  order  without  a  moment’s 
care  as  to  any  trouble  he  may  cause  the 
seller,  who  may  have  had  several  chances 
to  contract  the  stock,  but  dare  not,  sup¬ 
posing  it  sold,  and  thus  he  suffers  loss. 
“But,”  says  one,  “you  have  the  stock 
and  it  must  be  worth  the  price  asked 
else  you  are  asking  too  much.”  True, 
we  have  the  stock  ;  but  the  time  when 
the  demand  is  greatest  is  past  and  a  sale 
cannot  be  made  without  additional  ex¬ 
pense  for  advertising,  or  at  a  reduced 
price.  The  stock  costs  the  buyer  no  more 
at  one  time  than  another ;  and  there 
seem  to  be  too  many  who  are  not  finan¬ 
cially  responsible,  trying  to  get  stock 
shipped  in  advance,  to  warrant  the  seller 
in  taking  chances.  To  send  C.  O.  D., 
makes  too  much  extra  expense.  The 
buyer  has  nothing  but  his  money  to  make 
him  honest,  or  to  lose.  The  seller  is  in 
a  position  where  honesty  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  policy  and  must  send  stock  or  suffer 
from  exposure  by  the  patrons  and  the 
newspapers  in  which  he  advertises.  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  man  who  breeds  stock 
enough  to  pay  him  to  advertise  it,  that 
would  not  act  more  than  fairly  by  any 
customer.  For  a  pig  from  a  prospective 
litter  that  may  fail  to  materialize  a  small 
advance  sufficient  to  bind  the  bargain 
and  cover  loss  from  a  refusal  of  the  buyer 
to  fulfill  his  agreement  would  answer 
until  the  stock  was  ready  to  ship  ;  but 
for  stock  which  is  to  be  shipped  within 
a  month  the  cash  should  accompany  the 
order.  c.  e.  chapman. 

As  a  general  thing,  people  do  not  like 
to  pay  for  an  article  very  much  in  ad¬ 
vance.  If  the  pigs  were  to  be  shipped 
soon,  they,  of  course,  should  be  paid  for. 
The  only  question  is  in  case  of  pigs  en¬ 
gaged  from  a  future  litter.  I  think  a 
small  sum  should  be  paid  in  advance  in 
such  cases.  The  breeder  simply  wants 
a  certainty,  that  is  all.  To  illustrate, 
people  have  several  times  engaged  some 
of  my  pigs  several  months  ahead,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  as  much  as  a 
letter  from  the  buyers,  though  I  wrote 
to  them  several  times  telling  them  that 
the  pigs  were  ready  to  ship.  Sometimes  I 
have  lost  the  sale  of  stock  through  keep¬ 
ing  it  for  men  who  had  engaged  it.  I 
have  a  large  number  engaged  ahead  each 
year,  and  expect  about  10  per  cent  to  be 
paper  orders  only.  The  most  aggrava¬ 
ting  of  all  to  the  breeder  is  to  have  stock 
engaged  ahead  and  then  be  unable  to  get 
any  response  whatever  from  the  buyer. 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  davis. 


gave  them  a  fancy  name,  they  would 
sweep  the  country.  There  is  also  a 
black-and-white  breed,  (Frybourg)  in 
many  points  similar  and  about  equal  lo 
the  above.  It’s  a  great  mistake  of  the 
Swiss  Government  not  to  show  these 
three  noble  breeds  at  the  World’s  Fail. 

At  the  last  Paris  Exposition  these  cat¬ 
tle  werj  exhibited,  and  so  were  the  Eng¬ 
lish  The  Swis.=,  man  thought  he  would 
like  a  c  oss  of  Short-horn  in  his  cow  and 
asked  the  Englishman  to  let  him  breed 
his  cow ;  but  the  Englishman  sent  in  a 
bdl  for  $100  service  fee.,  while  the  Swiss 
man  thought  it  was  free.  Well,  they 
finally  agreed  that  if  it  was  a  bull  calf 
he  might  keep  it,  but  if  a  heifer  it 
was  the  Englishman’s  It  was  a  heifer, 
and  the  Briton  sent  a  man  extra  to 
Switzerland  to  get  it ;  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  great  show  cow  and  Mr  Schweitzer 
missed  a  little  fortune.  .tacob  buchi. 


It  is  wrli,  to  get  clear  of  a  Cold  the  first  week, 
but  it  is  much  better  and  safer  to  rid  yourself  of  It 
the  first  forty-eight  hours— the  proper  remedy  for  the 
purpose  being  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant. -A Uv. 


DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 

DOG-PROOF. 

*  9®" f<V  sal,e  aP  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Ram  and 
WirSfplt’.S  w?  Dy  !"p0rt6<1  Windsor  No. 

lRnrtbiiaaaPi  U  u°yal  Show  at  Windsor.  Kng- 

POr,te<1,.Motlel  1>r,nce-  «03,  and  Linden 
Tho^th^wi*?*1.  al  .out  of  cholce  imported  ewes. 

0  tbat,  ^l8V°  ra),S0  many  and  early  lambs  (as  a 
^  pounds  at  Christmas  will  bring  more  than 
five  of  same  weight  will  bring  in  June)  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  and  they  will  soon  be  convinced  of 
their  superiority  over  all  other  breeds.  All  sheep 
delivered  free  of  expressage  to  the  buyer.  Address 

T.  $.  COOPER,  Coopersburg,  Penn. 

T  S.— Also  for  sale  a  few  very  choice  Jersey  Bull 
calves,  sired  by  the  grand  old  bull  Pedre,3187,  now  l(i 
f0a™  °id-  an(1 #81'11  ln  active  service;  he  Is  considered 
the  best  son  of  the  tamous  Eurotas.— T.  8.  C. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


lhere  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
n„t  i  0  8  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
he  can  easily  learn  ••  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 

arid  breed  /hi®'  8  1  h  PJalrl  lanK,lakc  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  tor  them,  it  Is  a 
‘‘i1*0  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  8ent  postpaid  for  25  cents 
the  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


PONIES  FOR  SALE. 

Eighteen  head  of  well  broken,  reliable  ponies  and 
aboutl.O  head  of  breeding  animals:  Shetlands,  Welsh 
Hackney-Ponies  and  Icelands.  Address  ’ 

Dr.  O.  C.  JACKSON,  I5.  O.  Box  181,  Jamaica.  L.  I.,N.  Y- 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

#340  buys  eight  Yearling  Jerseys.  Pour  can  be 
leglstered,  including  one  male.  All  are  bred  from 

Zry  teHt  ut  hera  5  l,er  cent 

fat.  E.  E.  &  41.  C.  HARRINGTON,  Watertown,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE  I 


THOSE  SWISS  CATTLE. 

In  a  Lite  ’ssue  I  see  a  German  wants  to 
introduce  the  Simmenth&l  cattle  into 
the  United  States.  They  are  a  Swiss 
breed  from  Simmenthal,  Canton  I  era 
and  adjoining  valleys.  They  are  the 
rivals  for  public  favor  of  that  noble 
breed,  the  Brown  Swiis,  but  on  account 
of  their  coloi  (o«ange  and  v-hite)  and 
larger  size,  they  s  em  to  take  betuer 
with  foreign  rs  At  the  various  mar 
kets  to  which  cattle  come  from  the  Alps 
in  the  fall,  choice  animals  bring  from 
$200  to  $500,  with  buyers  fiom  Germany, 
Spain,  Russia  and  Italy.  Tup,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  of  Italy  has  lately  recom¬ 
mended  these  cattle  for  crossing  on  the 
native  stock.  I  have  been  in  the  dairy 
business  and  have  handled  nearly  every 
breed  that  came  aloDg,  and  for  the  aver 
age  farmer  I  do  not  1  now  of  abetter 
breed  combining  milk,  beef  and  butter, 
though  the  Brown  Swiss  are  somewhat 
the  better  for  the  dairy.  Our  German 
friend  will  not  make  a  mistake  in  biing- 
ing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  tbe 
dairy  sections  of  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  the  Middle  States  would  be  the 
right  places  to  start.  By  all  means  let 
him  start  with  calves,  as  the  risk  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  acclimating  is  much  less.  If 
an  English  lord  had  these  cattle  ar.d 


Ihree  Thoroughbred  Yearling  Jersey  Bulls,  out  of 
good  cows  sired  by  one  of  the  best-bred  Jersey  Bulls 
living;  solid  color.  $.10  to  $50;  registered 

W.  K.  MOWKY,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Untyo  Duroc-Jerseys.  Best  prize  stock  for  n!~. 
flUga  sale.  C.  S.  STUCKEY,  Atlanta,  111.  Y l£S 

REG.  CHESHIRES  *,lve  y0UnK  boarstlt  forser- 

WUUUMHIL.W.  vice;  young  sows  bred;  20 
spring  pigs  ready  to  ship  in  pairs  not  akin. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JNO.  L>.  SOIIUKK,  Telford,  Pa.— Breeder  of 
W.  &  Sllv.  Lacea  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Rock.  B 
S.  C.  Leghorn,  B.  Mlnorcas  &  L.  Brahmas,  W.  C  B 
Polish,  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $.1  per  60.  Catalogue  free. 


HOW  TO  RIO  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  OF 

T)  A  /T\  Q  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
Hii  1  O.  Prairie-Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
7  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  and 
Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeepers,  Farmers 
and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pickett,”  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Ellerslie  Guernseys. 

LARGEST  GUERNSEY  HERD  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

Choice  Animals  of  both  sexes  for  8t.  r  . 

LEVI  P.  MORTON,  Proprietor. 
H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  RUINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  rlohness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approxtmate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
AI.ONK  and  unkqu ai.ki>  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  ln  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  ln  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

‘  ‘  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

01?  1(k»nKbters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
i?2U«e«K®nt’  1504  A'  9-  c>  and  of  Abe  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  ln  America— Cbmus,  son  of  Sauira 
KeJIi  al?d  Btatelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
Klven-  ,  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS,  7 

‘  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Polled  Durhams.  !! 

CA\  WOOD,  Frederlcktov  n.  O., 


Registered  Bull  calves 
for  sale  by  LEANDElt 
on  B.  &  O.  Uy. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
“10  bO0ks  ot  ®owen  Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  SOOyounds  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  first  06  Importation  will  arrive  ln  July. 

'1  HE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


KILLS  AND  PREVENTS  INSECTS  AND  DISEASE 
„  .  *2  P«cket  makes  100  Gallons. 

R.  FRANCKLYN  &  CO.,  3  Hanover  St,,  New  York. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  is  a  praottcal  work  of  66  Ipeget,  by  Profsssor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  f -sodlng  ln  all 
its  details,  giving  pr  ctloal  rrtlous  for  s'!  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  oylt.  adoption  as  a  text 
book  In  neari*  all  Agr  cultura l  Colleges  snd  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  lo  America.  It  w  !1  pay  ar  ybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  ocw.  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  studv  It  carefully.  Price,  #3.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


H  GO. 

PIGS 


Poland  China  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D  M,  MAGIE,  Origina¬ 
tor,  Oxford,  O  Send  for  circulars. 


Registered  Berks  lire  Pigs  for  Sale, 
of  desirable  Lar<e  English  Strains. 
Send  for  pedigree.  OEi).  STAPLIN, 
JR.,  Maunsvllle,  JsIXerson  Co..  N.  Y. 


7  Self- Regulating. 

Money  refunded  il  the 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

does  not  hatch  as  well  &h  any 
Incubator  made.  Send  4c.  for 
No.  23 Catalogue  to  BUCKEYE 

INCUBATOR  CO.SprlnKfleld.O. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAIV’ 


,jle,ea&y  OfOporatlon.aelf-regu- 
luting,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue.  Geo 
J Ertel  &  Co.,  Mfrs.  Quinoy.  IU.U.8-4 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAUI/>N  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

FARM  POULTRY.  KOGS  ?»euiav. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


$1. 


EGGS. 


SI- 


DO  you  want  eggs  from  birds  scoring  92  to  95J4 
points.  We  have  them  ln  Rose  Comb  B.  &  w. 
Leghorns,  W., Barred  and  Pea  Comb  P.  Rocks.  White 
Col.  and  8.  O.  Dorkings.  Langshans,  Houdans,  Dom¬ 
iniques  and  ited  Caps,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse 
Geese,  Cayuga  and  Rouen  Ducks.  We  have  Angora 
and  Belgian  Rabbits.  Turkey  Eggs,  $1.50  for  13; 
Geese,  25  cents  each.  Circulars. 

FREEMAN  &  BUTTON,  Cottons,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y 


KEEPERS  0END  FOK 


GLEANINGS  IN 

A  Handsomely  Bias 
I  Magazine  ana  Oatal 
FREE. 


Hamyl*  copy  of 


OBDBBS  TAK1K  BY  THB 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  !«“» 
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COMPANV 


TRUST 


NATURE’S  OWN  .FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  rn  u  mm  A 

HARDWOOD  V*T  H  |  !«  %# 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  jr  1  1 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT^Hl 
press  co., 

1 18  W.WaterSt..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.^a 


SCHOOL  MUSIC. 


FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Steps  In  Song  Reading,  by  Irving  Emer¬ 
son.  A  manual  for  primary  classes  and  private 
teaching,  30  cts.,  postpaid;  $3  per  dozen,  not  prepaid, 
hong  Manual,  Book  1 ;  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  Care¬ 
fully  compiled  for  primary  needs.  30  cts.;  $3  a 
dozen,  not  prepaid. 

FOR  CRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Song  Manual,  Book  2;  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  A  very 
admirable  collection  for  pupils  above  the  primary 
age.  40  cts.;  $4.20  per  doz.,  not  prepaid.  Song 
Reader,  Book  1;  by  Emerson  &  Brown.  Especially 
adapted  for  the  younger  grammar  classes.  50  cts., 
$4.80  a  doz.,  not  prepaid. 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Song  Manual,  Book  3;  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  An 
admirable  manual  for  adult  classes.  50  cts.;  $4.80 
per  doz.  Song  Reader,  Book  2;  by  Emerson  & 
Brown.  For  the  older  grammar  and  younger  high 
classes.  60  cts. ;  $6  a  doz..  not  prepaid.  Song  Greet¬ 
ing,  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  A  variety  of  solfeggio  and 
vocal  studies,  with  part  songs,  glees,  etc.,  00  cts.; 
$6  a  dozen,  not  prepaid. 


FOR  UNCLASSIFIED  SCHOOLS. 

United  Voices,  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  Bright  school 
songs  (not  graded)  such  as  to  make  the  singing  hour 
very  short.  50  pages  of  elements;  nearly  100  songs; 
the  best  book  of  Its  kind.  50  cts.;  $4.80  per  doz.,  not 
prepaid.  Children's  School  Songs  for  Primary 
Classes,  with  rudiments  and  exercises.  A  collection 
of  139  songs.  112  pages.  Price,  35  cts. ;  $3.60  per  doz., 
not  prepaid. 

8end  for  Catalogue  and  Circular  of  Books  for  Fe¬ 
male  Seminaries  and  Boys'  Colleges.  Octavo  music, 
especially  for  schools:  low  prices.  Catalogue  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Liberal  discount  to  teachers. 


OLIVER  DITS0N  C0MPAN  /, 

453-463  Washing-ton  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

857  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St ,  Phlla. 


He  read  for  a  time  with  pleasure, 

Then  he  began  to  grow  mad, 

He  bad  dropped  a  tear  for  the  heroine’s  woes. 

And  found  it  a  medicine  ad.  -Inter-Ocean. 

“  Dixon  says  their  cook  is  an  angel.” 
“  Is  it  because  she  keeps  dinner  until  he 
comes?”  “No;  she  lighted  the  fire  with 
coal  oil,  poor  thing.''’ — Little  Peddling- 
ton  Gheewitz. 

Perdita  :  “  I  saw  Dicky  kiss  you  last 

night — rather  timidly,  I  thought.”  Ella  : 
“  Yes ;  but  you  should  have  seen  us 
where  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  one  to  have  seen  us!” — Vermont 
Watchman. 

Father  (at  supper  table):  “  Why  don’t 
you  sit  down  ?  ”  Son  :  “  This  morning  I. 
asked  you  how  many  made  a  million  and 
you  said  darned  few.  I  told  teacher  that 
in  arithmetic  class  to-day,  an’  that’s  why 
I  can’t  sit  down.” — Life. 

“  At  any  rate,  my  daughter  is  marry¬ 
ing  a  scholar,”  said  the  proud  mother. 
“  I  didn’t  know  that  he  was  an  educated 
man,”  said  the  neighbor.  “  Oh,  yes,  he 
is.  He’s  a  graduate  of  the  Keeley  Insti¬ 
tute.” — New  York  Press. 

Hotel  Clerk  (to  new  bell-boy);  “ Did 
you  wake  up  No.  44  ?  ”  Bell-Boy  :  “  No, 
sah.  Cuddn’t  wake  him  up,  sah,  but  I 
did  the  best  I  cud,  sah.”  Hotel  Clerk : 
“  What  was  that?  ”  Bell-Boy  :  “I  waked 
up  No.  45,  sah.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Wife  :  “  Why,  Charles,  what  do  you 
mean  by  burning  our  old  love  letters  ?” 
Husband  :  “I  have  been  reading  them, 
my  dear.  After  I  die,  some  one  who 
wished  to  break  my  will  might  get  hold 
of  them  and  use  them  to  prove  I  was 
insane.  ” — Pack. 

A  Comment  on  a  Remarkable  Woman. 
— Mrs.  Gazzam  (reading):  “Miss  Parker, 
of  New  Mexico,  runs  a  telegraph  office, 
two  express  companies,  a  railroad  office, 
a  ranch,  and  keeps  house.  Now,  Mr. 
Gazzam,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ” 
Mr.  Gazzam:  “I’ll  bet  a  dollar  she  has 
to  ask  some  one  else  if  her  hat  is  on 
straight.  ” — Fun. 


FflB  CA|  C  A  good  Locomotive  Boiler  and 
I  Ufl  OHLC  Engine,  about  8  or  12  horse  power; 
also  Duplex  Pump,  Stone  Feed  Mill,  Thrashing  Ma¬ 
chine,  Circular  Saw  Machine,  large  Power  Fodder 
Cutter  and  Jacket  Kettle;  been  used  but  little  Will 
sell  the  whole  or  part  at  low  price.  Address 
Dr.  O.  C.  JACK80N,  P.  O.  Box  161,  Jamaica,  L  I.,N.Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

“Tlir  pn  I  UprnUFor  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
mt  unanuttl  market.  $3.60,  $6  and  $10.  Clrc. 
EASTERN  MKG  CO.,  257  8.  5th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

In  the  Italy  of  America  a  farm  of  71  acres  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Price,  $20  per  acre.  In  a  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  well  fenced,  well  watered,  where  neither  the  cold 
weather  of  the  North,  nor  the  hot  sun  of  the  South, 
nor  drought,  nor  tornadoes  of  the  West  are  known. 
For  particulars  write  to  H.  WINN,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


hay  tedder. 

Simple,  Durable,  Light  Draft. 

Made  in  three  sizes. 

The  only  perfect 
machine  for  turn¬ 
ing  or  tedding  hay. 
Made  only  hy 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  Now  York. 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

II  U  I  ■  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  .Standard  Machine 

Different  size*  and  prlcei.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYKK  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


I  AFftITP  U/lUTtn  To  canvass  for  the  sale 
All  I"  N  I  ^  "  **n  kU  of  our  Home-Grown 
■  W  Nursery  Stock.  NEW  PROFIT 
SHARING  SYSTEM.  Salary  and  expenses  paid. 

W.  &  T  SMITH  CO.  Th GKNEVA,  N.lY?ry’ 

Established  1840.  One  of  the  Largest,  Oldest  Es¬ 
tablished  and  Best  Known  Nurseries  in  the  O.  8. 


WALL  PAPER 

W  buy  handsome  paper  an 


4c.  to  50c.  a  roll. 
Send  8c.  for  100  fine 
samples.  # 1  .OO  will 


4laL  I  HI  Is I  fl  samples.  # 1  .OO will 
uy  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 
TH0«.  J.  MYERS.  1210  Market  St..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


lr  you  name  TH1  K.  N.-Y.  to  our  advertiser*  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt  repllea  and  right 
treatment. 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio. 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS" JR. 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 
19th  century.  No  m  jru 
handwork;  no  more  high  i 
priced  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5.000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


We  also  make  the  Best 
VgEUERyou  ever  saw.  Bet* 
■  ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  TO¬ 
DAY  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Cold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

TONIC.  PA. 


1UY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BESt  _ 

The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 


MUanea.  Low  prioea  wii  surprise  you.  Write  for 
Ot  W.  INGKRSOLL,  >40  Plymouth  8t,  Brooklyn,  H  * 


THE 

Great  American 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY  SECOND  EDITION, 


COOK  BOOK 

■  ncc  containing  over  2,500 
tested  recipes.  >SO 
iges,  bound  in  cloth.  Don’t  fail  to 

SWATCH-CLOCK 

be  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particular* 
iddress  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  Ot  Box  887.  '  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


LEGGETT’S 

PARIS  GREEN  or  DRY  POWDER  GUN. 

distributes  Paris-Green,  London-Purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is 
forced  through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  plant, 
bush  or  tree  In  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  cheap.  Four  tubers  with  each  gun.  full 
length  eight  feet.  Price,  $6;  express  paid  east  of 
Rocky  Mountains.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
LEGGETT  &  liRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Revised  and  Enlarged. 


Horses, 

Cattle, 

Sheep 


and 


CANADA  THISTLE!  Q  w  j  n  p 

id  for  a  copy  of  the  Great  Columbiau  w  w  JL  4L  JL  • 


Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Great  Columbiau 
Method  of  Exterminating  #1  by  mall. 

H.  B.  RICHARDS,  Easton,  Penna. 


KILL 

PLANT 

BUGS. 


NORTON’S  PLANT  DUSTER 
distributes  Paris  Green,  London  Pur¬ 
ple,  or  any  dry  Insecticide.  It  can  be 
carried  In  one  hand,  and  the  dust- 
guard  projected  over  each  hill  or 
plant  successively.  A  slight  motion 
of  the  hand  throws  down  the  powder, 
and  envelopes  the  leaves  and  stalks 
of  the  plant  In  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is 
light,  cheap  and  easily  handled,  and 
saves  all  waste.  Send  for  descriptive 
oircuiar.  THE  TROY  STAMPING 
WORKS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


By  GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A.,  \ 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and  Professor  $ 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Agricultural  and  ‘i 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 


Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book  on  Domestic  Animals  in  18  of 
the  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  United  States. 

Origin,  History,  Improvement,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics,  Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each 
Breed,  with  Data  regarding  Its  Registry  Association,  Scale 
of  Points,  When  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Management  are 
supplemented  hy  letters  from  well-known  and  success¬ 
ful  breeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  giving 
his  actual  methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feedlDg. 

TIIE  SRCONI)  EDITION  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  author,  the  text  thorougt  ly  revised,  brought 
down  to  date,  numerous  additions  trade,  and  many  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  from  competent  stcckmen  ana  instruc¬ 
tors  In  animal  husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The 
chapter  on  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  now 
especially  complete,  the  author  having  embodied  therein 
a  carefully  prepared  “  study  In  Animal  Physics,”  regard¬ 
ing  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Dally  News  says: 

“This  Is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  Is 
illustrated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  a  horse,  which  are  sunpiemented  by  carefully  com¬ 
piled  ratios  of  lengths  of  the  various  parts.  This  is  a 
valuable  paper  for  horse  owners.  ’ 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  have  been 
given  proper  place,  and  Important  data  regarding  these 
and  many  old  breeds  incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especi¬ 
ally  prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  In  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main 
divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact,  it  Is  believed  that 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  Increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  it  of  greater 
value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  In  the 
class  room  or  on  the  farm. 

Price,  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  #2;  half  sheep, 
#2.75;  half  morocco,  #3.50. 
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Why,  When  and  How  to  Do  It.  By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  A  handy  volume  of  about  roo 
pages ;  illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field  of  the 
insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for  which  the 
spray  is  used.  The  following  topics  are  discussed 
in  a  concise,  practical  manner : 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying- Apparatus. 
Spraying  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  in  Spray¬ 
ing.  Fungicides  Used  in  Spraying.  Combining 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides.  Cost  of  Spraying- 
Materials.  Prejudice  Against  Spraying.  Spraying 
the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying  Small  Fruits  and  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade-Trees,  Ornamental 
Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying  Vegetables,  Field 
Crops  and  Domestic  Animals.  Price,  in  stiff  paper 
cover,  50  cents ;  flexible  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  paper-covered  edition  is  now  exhausted;  and 
for  one  month,  or  until  the  present  supply  Is  ex¬ 
hausted.  we  will  sell,  to  our  subscribers  only,  the 
cloth-bound  edition  at  the  special  price  of  40  cents 
a  copy,  prepaid 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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UNITED  STATES  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BY  A  POLITICAL  OPPONENT. 

J^  Sterling  Morton  was  born  in  Adams,  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1832.  His  father’s  name  was 
Julius  Dewey  Morton,  born  at  St  Albans,  Vt. ,  and  he 
was  of  Scotch  descent.  Ilis  ancestors  were  among 
the  earliest  of  New  En¬ 
gland  Puritans,  being 
immigrants  on  the  first 
ship  after  the  Mayflower 
— the  “  Little  Ann.”  His 
mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Emeline  Sterling, 
born  at  Adams,  N.  Y., 
and  she  was  of  English 
origin. 

The  parents  removed 
from  New  York  to  Mich¬ 
igan  in  1834.  Here 
young  Morton  attended 
a  private  school  at  Mon¬ 
roe,  until  he  was  14  years 
old.  He  was  then  sent 
to  a  Methodist  school  at 
Albion,  Mich  ,  where  he 
prepared  for  college.  In 
1850  he  entered  the 
Michigan  University,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  remaining 
there  until  near  the 
clo3e  of  the  course.  He 
graduated  at,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  diploma  from 
Union  College,  New 
York,  in  1854.  He  was 
married  October  30  of 
the  same  year,  at  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  to  Miss 
Caroline  Joy  French, 
daughter  of  Hiram  Joy, 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
adopted  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  French, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.  The 
young  couple  were  class¬ 
mates  at  Albion,  where 
they  became  engaged. 

Within  an  hour  after 
marriage,  they  started 
for  Nebraska,  reaching 
Belleview  in  November 
following.  Here  they 
remained  but  a  few 
months,  removing  to 
Nebraska  City.  A  home¬ 
stead  was  taken,  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  town, 
ihe  first  residence  was  a  small  log  cabin,  with  two 
rooms.  In  its  place  now  stands  a  large,  well-arranged 
building,  surrounded  by  orchards,  vineyards  and 
groves  of  rare  forest,  evergreen  and  other  trees,  the 
place  known  as  “Arbor  Lodge.”  It  has  been  the 
continuous  Morton  home  since  first  the  newly  married 
couple  there  located.  There  were  born  to  them  four 
children,  boys,  all  living  :  Joy,  Paul,  Mark  and  Carl. 
The  wife  and  mother  died  June  29,  1881. 

Mr.  Morton’s  characteristics,  based  on  principle,  are 
fixed,  firm  and  unyielding ;  he  always  has  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  write  and  speak  his  convictions,  be  they  what 


they  may,  and  under  all  circumstances.  This,  to  an 
extent  at  times,  to  those  not  well  acquainted,  would 
seem  next  to  stubbornness.  To  say  he  “  never  forgets 
his  friends,”  nor  often  allows  “  his  enemies  to  forget 
him,”  perhaps  well  illustrates  this  characteristic. 

His  “  charities  are  know  a  of  all  men.”  No  man  of 
his  financial  ability  has  done  more  to  make  “  happy 
homes.”  His  ideas  of  home  and  its  sacredness  are  most 
exalted,  and  overshadow  all  else  terrestrial.  Of  this 
all  about  “  Arbor  Lodge  ”  is  indicative.  The  title  to 
the  old  home  is  so  drawn  and  stipulated  tint  it  is 
never  to  go  out  of  the  family — after  the  old  English 
entailment  system.  The  idea  is  that  it  shall  ever  be 
a  rendezvousing  place  for  the  children  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  for  all  successive  generations. 

The  Morton  lot  in  the  cemetery  near  Nebraska 


The  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Fig.  142. 


City,  where  Mrs.  Morton  is  buried,  is  of  rustic  charac¬ 
ter  throughout.  The  inclosure,  as  it  were,  is  one 
round  of  imitation  logs  made  of  stone,  and  laid  up  in 
log  house,  or  cabin  order,  logs  crossing  each  other 
and  notched  in  at  the  corners,  being  the  size,  in  length 
and  breadth,  of  the  original  home  cabin.  The  me¬ 
morial  shaft  or  column  erected  over  the  wife’s  grave 
is  an  elegant  and  elaborate  work  of  art,  carved  from 
a  solid  piece  of  stone  representing  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
broken  off  about  20  feet  above  ground.  A  portion  of 
the  bark  is  shown  peeled  d^wn,  on  which  is  this  in¬ 
scription  :  “  The  mother  of  Jc  .  Paul,  Mark  and  Carl 
Morton.”  On  one  of  the  limbs  of  the  tree  is  repre¬ 


sented  a  bird’s  nest,  with  four  nestlings ;  the  mother 
bird  is  leading  the  little  ones  out  from  the  nest ; 
three  are  out  on  the  limb  with  her,  one  on  the  edge, 
to  represent  the  four  sons,  three  out  in  life,  the  young¬ 
est  just  leaving  home.  Mrs.  Morton’s  rural  tastes 
were  all  in  a  line  with  those  of  her  husband.  She 
was  a  devoted  horticulturist  and  florist.  At  the  base 
and  on  the  memorial  column  are  carved  a  vase  of 
flowers  and  a  basket  of  fruit.  The  whole  is  thor¬ 
oughly  characteristic  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton 
in  her  lifetime. 

Daring  the  whole  of  Mr.  Morton’s  residence  in 
Nebraska,  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  labor  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  agriculture  and  all  kindred  pursuits, 
in  advocacy  of  which  his  pen  and  voice  have  been 
constantly  and  untiringly  engaged.  His  farm,  “Arbor 

Lodge,”  is  an  ideal  home 
in  all  respects.  He  is, 
as  the  world  knows,  the 
originator  of  “Arbor 
Day.”  The  thousands 
of  fruit  and  forest  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs  stand 
as  living  witnesses  of 
his  earnest  and  unceas¬ 
ing  work  in  tree-plant¬ 
ing  in  the  before  tree¬ 
less  prairie  regions  of 
the  country  once  known 
as  the  great  American 
desert.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  into  Ne- 
.  braska  improved  breeds 

of  horses,  cattle  and 
swine.  All  these  have 
received  his  constant 
care  and  attention,  and 
on  them  he  has  spent 
many  thousands  of  dol 
lars  as  an  experimenter, 
and  from  them  others 
have  realized  greatly 
more  than  he  has  him¬ 
self. 

m Klu,.  ^  In  writing  and  speak¬ 

ing  on  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects,  he  has  been  noted 
for  original  utterances, 
many  of  which  have  be¬ 
come  standard  axioms, 
especially  in  the  “New 
West,”  among  them: 
“  Corn  is  king,  and  hog 
heir  apparent,”  “A  well- 
bred  mother  porcine  to 
the  farmer  is  an  in¬ 
convertible  bond,  her 
•v  m  juvenile  porkers  the  an¬ 

nual  coupons.”  He  has 
not  forgotten  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton,  as  his  well-arranged 
and  well-stocked  farm 
will  attest.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members 
of  both  the  Nebraska 
Territorial,  since  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
State  Horticultural  Society.  He  has  been  president 
of,  and  is  still  a  member  of  each.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  and 
is  at  present  its  president.  lie  was  a  commissioner  to 
the  late  Paris  International  Exposition. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  an  unusually  good  memory 
and  comprehensive  powers,  in  school  and  college  days 
he  was  early  able  to  keep  at  the  head  of  his  classes. 
Since  reaching  manhood  these  faculties,  aided  by  a 
higher  education,  close  reading  and  observation,  have 
made  him  a  power  both  as  a  writer  and  speaker. 
While  at  Ann  Arbor,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  a 
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marked  talent  for  speaking  and  writing  was  developed. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  his  college  course  he  was 
an  almost  constant  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  then  owned  by  the  late  Wilbur  F. 
Stcrey,  and  in  later  years  he  frequently  contributed 
to  the  Chicago  Times,  when  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Storey.  His  early  work  in  Nebraska  was  as 
editor  of  the  Nebraska  City  News.  His  public 
speeches  are  universally  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
who  disagree  with  him,  as  of  marked  ability.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  more  apt  and  pleasing  after-dinner 
speakers.  He  has  ever  at  command  a  store  of  rare 
an<l  pleasing  anecdotes,  which  he  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  prese  ting  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

While  the  father  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  was  a  staunch 
Republican,  he  has  been  an  uncompromising  Demo¬ 
crat  from  boyhood.  Since  he  came  to  Nebraska  he 
has  been  a  leader  of  his  party  in  all  its  hardest  fought 
campaigns,  and  all  at  his  individual  expense.  In 
politics,  as  in  all  else,  he  has  always  been  character¬ 
ized  for  fearless  and  bold  expressions  of  honest  con¬ 
victions,  in  which  he  knew  no  compromise  or  yielding 
to  policy.  During  the  late  campaign  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor,  his  position  on  the  money  question 
alienated  many  of  his  Democratic  associates,  who 
charged  him  with  aiding  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  three  times  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Nebraska 
and  twice  for  Congress.  He  was  at  one  time  beaten 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Nebraska  Territorial  legisla¬ 
ture  because  of  his  opposition  to  granting  wild-cat 
bank  charters  during  his  membei  ship  at  a  preceding 
session.  He  was  appointed  by  1 ‘resident  Buchaaan 
as  Territorial  Secretary  for  Nebraska,  and  became 
acting  governor  after  the  resignation  of  Governor 
Richardson.  He  was  always  the  prominent  man  cf 
his  party  for  United  States  Senator.  At  the  last 
election  for  Senator  from  Nebraska,  45  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature,  in  caucus,  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  preference  to  any  Populist. 

The  writer  and  Mr.  Morton  have  ever  been  of  differ¬ 
ent  political  affiliations.  As  opposing  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  in  earlier  days,  swords  were  crossed  times 
without  number,  and  unsparingly.  As  personal  friends 
and  co-laborers  for  over  a  third  of  a  century  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  unfold  and  develop  the  home  of  our  adoption, 
wc-  have  never  permitted  aught  to  stand  between  us, 
From  this  standpoint,  to  speak  briefly  in  the  highest 
praise  is  pleasure  immeasurable. 

(HX-GOV.)  ROBT.  W.  FURNAS. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Oood  weather  at  last ;  tine  fruit  exhibits  ;  peculiarities  of 
apples  grown  at  the  West ;  don't  hurry  about  coming, 
wait  for  better  rates. 

Chicago,  May  24. — The  reign'  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  in 
Chicago  has  at  last  ended,  and  the  week  ending  May 
20,  has  been,  in  the  main,  very  pleasant,  though  the 
earlier  part  was  unusually  cold.  Hut  the  mud  has 
dried  up,  and  for  this  we  are  properly  thankful. 

The  wisdom  of  the  advice  given  in  a  former  article, 
urging  intending  visitors  to  the  Columbian  Exposition 
to  delay  their  coming  until  .Tune  1,  or,  better  still,  June 
15,  is  perfectly  apparent  to  any  one  visiting  the 
grounds  to  day.  Not  a  single  building  in  the  “  White 
City  ” — as  the  Chicago  press  has  poetically  christened 
the  grounds — has  the  exhibits  arr..  nged  so  that  they 
may  be  seen.  Horticultural  Hall  is  probably  as  near 
completion  as  any,  and  this  is  still  far  from  being  com¬ 
plete.  Next  to  this,  the  United  States  Government 
Building  and  the  Fisheries  Building  are  nearest  ready. 
Every  conceivable  effort  is  being  made  to  push  for¬ 
ward  the  work,  but  there  is  so  much  of  it  that  a  long 
time  will  be  required.  The  middle  of  June  will  hardly 
find  the  Exposition  completed.  Still,  if  there  be  any 
who,  by  nature  of  their  occupations  must  come  now, 
or  not  at  all,  by  all  means,  let  them  come.  Though 
incomplete,  there  is  enough  to  see — more  than  any  one 
can  properly  absorb  in  10  days  of  the  most  industrious 
sightseeing. 

Most  people  have  experienced,  when  seeing  Niagara 
Falls  for  the  first  time,  a  greater  or  less  feeling  of 
disappointment,  but  the  longer  they  remain  there  the 
more  wonderful  does  it  become,  and  this  is  true  of  the 
“White  City  ”  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Its 
manifold  beauties,  the  vastness  of  the  buildings,  the 
innumerable  beauties  of  the  place,  grow  on  one  daily, 
and  it  becomes  more  and  more  interesting,  more  and 
more  wonderful,  with  each  successive  daily  inspection. 

I  have  scarcely  been  outside  of  Horticultural  Hall, 
so  engrossing  have  been  my  duties  in  this  department, 
but  the  student  of  horticulture  may  easily  find  a  field 
here  of  sufficient  importance  to  consume  weeks  of  his 
time.  Of  course  the  great  fruit  show  of  the  fair  will 
be  in  September  and  October,  but  there  is  sufficient 
now  to  make  the  study  a  most  interesting  one.  In  the 
south  wing  of  Horticultural  Hall  is  the  wine  exhibit, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  later.  In  the  corridor  leading 
from  this  northward,  is  the  fresh  fruit  exhibit. 


California’s  exhibit  is  mainly  the  citrus  fruits — 
oranges  of  the  various  types,  lemons,  grape  fruit, 
shaddock,  pomelo,  citron,  etc.  They  are  beautifully 
arranged,  and  are  shown  in  quantities  which  require 
carloads  of  the  fruit. 

Florida,  in  addition  to  her  citrus  display,  shows 
cocoanuts  and  pineapples  potted  and  bearing  fruit, 
ripe  Peen-to  peaches,  as  well  as  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
etc.  Many  of  the  .States  have  chosen  to  show  fruits 
in  large  glass  jars,  preserved  in  antiseptic  solutions, 
rather  than  attempt  to  keep  them  in  cold  storage. 
Oregon,  Missouri,  Washington,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New 
Jersey  and  some  other  States  make  notable  displays 
in  this  direction.  New  York  State  has  much  the 
largest  showing  of  fresh  apples,  having  101  varieties 
on  exhibition,  after  having  been  passed  upon  by  the 
commiitee  on  nomenclature.  This  committee,  by  the 
way,  had  an  arduous  task.  It  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Evans,  President  of  the  Missouri  Horticultural 
Society,  George  T.  Powell  and  E.  G.  Fowler  of  New 
York,  C,  L  Watrous  of  Iowa,  W.  A.  Stave  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  E.  F.  Babcock  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Oregon’s  show  in  prunes  is  a  wonderful  one — it  is  a 
revelation  to  most  Eastern  men  to  learn  that  this 
State  is  so  successfully  growing  prunes — prunes  that 
are  unexcelled  in  beauty,  size  and  excellence  by  any 
in  the  world.  This  State  shows  about  20  varieties  of 
apples,  in  addition  to  the  canned  fi  uit  exhibit.  Mis¬ 
souri,  Washington  and  Idaho  also  make  very  credit¬ 
able  exhibits  of  fresh  fruits,  and  our  friends  from 
Canada  were  well  in  the  front  rank.  Other  notable 
displays  were  made  by  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Maine 
Illinois  and  New  Jersey. 

The  careful  observer  notes  the  wonderful  variations 
in  apples,  caused  by  soil,  climate  and  altitude.  All  the 
old  well-known  varieties,  originating  in  the  East,  when 
grown  in  the  Northwest  or  on  the  Pacific  coast,  become 


A.  G.  Chapman’s  Cream  Brooder.  Fig.  143. 


radically  changed.  It  is  difficult  for  an  Eastern  man 
to  identify  the  Newtown  Pippin,  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  the  Blue  Pearmain,  Vandevere  or  Roxbury 
Russet,  when  grown  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washington  or 
California.  Three  things  are  especially  notable:  First, 
a  tendency  to  elongate  the  apples;  second,  a  deepening 
of  the  calyx  cavity;  third,  an  increase  of  the  corru¬ 
gations  in  this  cavity,  or  their  appearance  in  the  cav- 
it’es  of  apples  which  in  the  East  are  perfectly  smooth. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  invariably  grow  much  larger. 
The  exhibit  of  Blue  Pearmains  from  Idaho,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon  illustrated  these  points  perfectly. 
They  were  fully  three  times  as  large  as  any  specimens 
we  have  been  able  to  procure  in  New  York,  while  the 
Newtown  Pippins  have  outgrown  all  resemblance  to 
the  original. 

New  South  Wales,  Australia,  succeeded  in  sending 
over  a  few  varieties  of  fresh  fruit  and  grapes  in  tol¬ 
erably  good  condition.  Among  the  apples  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one  which  they  called  the  “Five-crowned  Pippin.” 
The  writer  after  examining  carefully  without  tasting 
it,  about  concluded  that  it  was  our  old-time  friend,  the 
Newtown  Pippin,  thus  changed  by  the  environment 
of  Australia.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Babcock  of 
Arkansas,  a  few  days  later,  we  found  that  he  inclined 
to  the  same  opinion;  but  it  is  not  shared  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  apple.  It  takes  its  name  Five-crowned  from 
th-'  fact  that  the  ridge  surrounding  the  calyx  has  five 
crowns,  or  protuberances  in  a  circle.  This  same  feat¬ 
ure,  though  not  so  pronounced,  is  easily  discovered  in 
the  Newtown  Pippin  of  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

Some  of  the  annoying  features  insisted  upon  by  the 
management  have  been  eliminated,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  For  instance  :  New  York  and 
other  States  have  apples  in  cold  storage  warehouses 
in  the  city,  where  they  have  been  since  last  fall.  When 
a  part  of  them,  say  five  or  ten  barrels  at  a  time,  are 
brought  to  the  Exposition,  they  are  met  at  the  gate 
by  an  official  who  insists  upon  weighing  them  and 
charging  the  exhibitor  six  cents  per  hundred  for  doing 
so.  The  average  exhibitor  doesn’t  want  his  fruit 
weighed,  and  cannot  understand  why  he  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  other  people’s 
curiosity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  simply  a  little  en¬ 
forced  tax,  and  will  probably  be  discontinued  now  that 
the  exhibitors  are  kicking  so  vigorously.  This  is  only 
one  of  a  long  list  of  annoyances,  and  it  is  simply 
quoted  as  a  specimen. 


We  still  advise  Eastern  people  to  remain  at  home 
until  more  reasonable  railroad  rates  are  given  them, 
which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  be  the  case  ere  the  season 
is  over.  The  cutting  of  rates  from  points  west  of  Chi¬ 
cago  is  already  in  full  blast.  Later  in  the  season,  too, 
it  is  likely  that  the  hotels  will  see  the  folly  of  their 
extortionate  methods,  and  put  down  their  rates  to 
those  which  prevailed  before  the  fair — so  take  your 
time.  In  a  later  letter  we  shall  try  to  give  some  points 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  living  here  at  reasonable 
rates.  e.  g.  f. 


A.  G.  CHAPMAN'S  CREAM  BROODER. 

“  What  is  that  box  you  have  there  ?  ” 

“  A  cream  warmer.” 

“  What  is  that  for?” 

“  It  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  cream  at  a 
proper  temperature  in  winter.  If  the  whole  milk- 
room  is  kept  warm,  it  costs  a  good  deal  for  fuel,  as  no 
fire  is  needed  where  the  creamer  is  used.  If  the  cream 
has  to  set  behind  the  stove  in  the  living  room,  it  is 
much  in  the  way,  and  may  absorb  some  of  the  odors 
from  the  cooking  vegetables.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of 
hard  lugging  for  some  one,  so  I  concluded  to  make  a 
small  room  on  the  principle  of  the  brooder  ” 

“A  brooder  for  cream!  That’s  cute.  How  is  it 
made  ?  ”  (See  Fig.  143.) 

“  Make  a  box  wide  and  high  enough  to  hold  a  cream 
pail  and  long  enough  to  hold  all  the  cream  pails  you 
have.  Make  a  cover  that  can  be  laid  on  and  will  be 
tight.  Cut  a  hole  a  foot  square  in  the  bottom  and 
line  the  edges  with  tin.  Stop  this  up  by  nailing  a 
piece  of  sheet-iron  over  it  on  the  outside.  Nail  on  some 
legs  so  as  to  raise  it  up  from  the  floor  high  enough  to 
put  a  lamp  under  it.  If  in  a  room  where  wind  will 
blow,  get  a  box  without  a  cover  and  put  a  door  in  the 
side  and  set  the  big  box  on  it.  Put  your  lamp  inside 
and  shut  the  door.  Make  a  slat  rack  and  place  inside 
to  set  the  pails  on  to  keep  them  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  box  so  that  the  air  can  pass  under  them.  Any  ordi¬ 
nary  lamp  can  be  used,  but  a  tin  one  with  a  good-sized 
burner  and  a  sheet-iron  chimney  is  best.  By  regulat¬ 
ing  the  flame,  one  can  get  just  the  degree  of  heat 
needed.  A  little  practice  and  a  thermometer  are  all 
that  are  needed  to  get  excellent  results.”  c.  e.  c. 


WHAT  THE  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  EX¬ 
PERIMENT  STATION  IS  DOING  FOR 
THE  FARMER. 

The  agricultural  papers  and  farmers’  institutes  fre¬ 
quently  refer  to  different  lines  of  important  work  for 
the  farmers  accomplished  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment 
Station.  The  names  of  about  7,500  farmers  are  on  its 
bulletin  mailing  list.  But  of  the  380,000  farmers  in 
the  State,  probably  half  are  ignorant  of  its  existence, 
and  a  far  larger  proportion  have  erroneous  ideas  of  its 
scope  and  the  value  to  them  of  the  work  actually 
accomplished.  To  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  what  has 
been  and  is  being  done  is  the  object  of  this  communi¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  this  information  in 
their  possession,  the  farmers  of  the  State  generally 
will  speedily  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  careful 
experimentation  in  the  line  of  farming  in  which  they 
are  particularly  interested. 

Locality. — On  June  26,  1880,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  New  York  Legislature  establishing  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  “for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
agriculture  in  its  various  branches  by  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  and  experiment.  In  February,  1882  a  deed 
was  executed  transferring  to  the  State  of  New  York 
about  125  acres  of  land  near  the  village  of  Geneva, 
Ontario  County.  Since  then  it  has  regularly  published 
an  annual  report,  and  in  addition  many  bulletins  have 
been  issued.  The  soil  of  the  farm  is  a  clayey 
loam,  thoroughly  underdrained,  very  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  growing  all  sorts  of  grains,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  grapes. 

The  Dairy  Interests. — When  we  consider  the  fact 
that  about  300,000  more  cows  are  kept  in  the  State  of 
New  York  than  in  all  the  New  England  States,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  combined,  we  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  the  dairy  interest.  In  this 
line  the  work  of  the  station  has  been  comprehensive 
and  of  great  practical  value.  It  embraces,  the  com¬ 
parison  of  dairy  breeds  of  cows  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese;  and  experiments 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  the  last. 

Breeds. — At  the  station  are,  or  were,  four  typical 
cows  of  each  of  seven  breeds — Ayrshires,  Devons, 
Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Short-horns,  Holsteins  and  Holder- 
ness  are  there.  The  friends  of  each  breed  selected  the 
animals,  before  they  were  bred,  as  representative  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  breed.  All  have  been  fed  the  same  ration 
in  such  quantity  as  each  individual  would  eat.  The 
feed  of  each  animal  is  weighed,  and  so  is  the  milk 
product  of  each  animal  itself.  From  these  data,  the 
cost  of  one  quart  of  milk,  one  pound  of  butter,  and 
one  pound  of  cheese  produced  by  the  cows  of  each  of 
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the  breeds  has  been  ascertained.  Bulletin  No.  34, 
August  1891. 

Cheese. — Experiments  to  determine  the  amount  of 
fat  lost  in  cheese-making  at  factories,  the  effect  of 
tainted  milk;  the  relation  of  fat  in  milk,  to  yield  of 
cheese;  the  influence  of  skimming  milk  and  of  adding 
cream  upon  yield  and  quality  of  cheese;  and  upon 
the  different  details  of  practical  cheese-making  have 
been  made.  The  results  of  these  experiments,  one  of 
the  best  informed  dairymen  in  the  State  considers  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  art  of  cheese-making 
ever  made.  The  cheese  maker  in  every  cheese  factory 
in  the  State  should  procure  all  the  bulletins  recording 
these  experiments,  and  study  them  carefully.  They 
are  recorded  in  Bulletins  Nos.  34,  35,  37,  43,  45,  4G 
and  47. 

Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. — This  de¬ 
partment  of  the  station  work  has  been  very  thorough. 
A  separate  appropriation  is  made  annually  for  con¬ 
ducting  it.  “About  a  thousand  samples  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  have  been  collected  from  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  and  have  been  analyzed.”  The  out¬ 
line  of  the  history,  general  principles  underlying  their 
use,  description  of  materials  used,  fertilizing  materi¬ 
als  produced  on  farms,  explanation  of  terms  of  chem¬ 
ical  analysis,  commercial  valuations  of  fertilizers,  and 


potassium  sulphide,  liver  of  sulphur,  as  a  preventive 
of  mildew  is  clearly  shown. 

ArrLES,  Etc. — There  are  about  450  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples,  besides  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  pears, 
plums,  cherries  and  other  fruit  trees.  As  time  is  re¬ 
quired  before  these  will  come  into  bearing,  no  bulle¬ 
tins  comparing  the  different  varieties  have  been  issued  ; 
but  a  complete  history  of  the  black  knct  on  the  plum 
and  cherry  trees  is  given  in  Bulletin  No.  40.  This 
contains  a  statement  of  facts  that  should  convince 
every  one  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  law  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  black  knot. 

Potatoes. — Experiments  relating  to  the  influence  of 
copperas  compounds  in  soils  upon  vegetation,  spraying 
with  fungicides  for  prevention  of  potato  blight  and 
treatment  of  potato  scab  have  been  conducted,  and  an 
account  of  these  is  given  in  Bulletins  Nos.  41  and  49. 

Beans. — About  46  per  cent  of  the  common  beans 
raised  in  the  United  States  are  grown  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Anthracnose  has  attacked  the  plant  and 
its  fruit.  Careful  examination  of  this  disease  has  been 
made  at  the  station.  Blight  of  common  beans,  blight 
of  Lima  beans  and  bean  rust  have  also  received  atten¬ 
tion.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  embodied 
in  Bulletin  No.  48  Every  bean  grower  in  the  country 
should  possess  a  copy  of  this  to  him  valuable  treatise. 


DICTATOR  IS  DEAD. 

The  great  trotting  stallion,  Dictator,  died  May  26  at 
Ashland,  Ky.,  of  old  age.  He  was  foaled  30  years  ago 
in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — a  son  of  the  great  Hamble- 
tonian,  and  full  brother  to  the  famous  Dexter.  The 
black  mare  Clara  was  bred  year  after  year  to  Hamble- 
tonian,  and  Dexter  was  one  of  her  first  colts.  Five 
years  later  she  dropped  Dictator — a  small  brown  colt 
—  destined  to  be  known  as  perhaps  the  most  useful  son 
of  Ilambletonian.  Early  in  life  Dictator  did  not  show 
much  speed.  He  had  a  good  gait  and  that  was  about 
all.  Most  of  the  sons  of  Ilambletonian  were  like  him 
in  this  respect,  for  Dexter  was  nine  years  old  before 
he  made  his  record  of  2:17%.  The  fact  that  Dictator 
was  full  brother  to  Dexter  helped  him  greatly  in  the 
stud.  Dexter  was  a  gelding,  and  naturally  horsemen 
were  willing  to  patronize  his  full  brother.  As  a  sire 
Dictator  was  wonderfully  successful.  Among  his  sons^ 
are  Jay-Eye-See,  2:10,  Director,  2:17,  and  Phallas, 
2:13%  He  has  48  sons  and  daughters,  with  records 
below  2:20.  He  is  also  the  sire  of  Nancy  Lee,  whose 
colt,  Nancy  Hanks,  has  a  record  of  2:04.  We  are  told 
that  “  Dictator  ceased  to  be  of  service  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  nothing  but  the  most  assiduous  care 
has  kept  the  old  horse  alive  since  then.  For  years 
past  he  has  been  fed  on  ground  oats  sweetened  with 
molasses,  and  the  same  molasses  had  to  be  none  other 


DICTATOR,  THE  GREATEST  SON  OF  OLD  HAMBLETONIAN.  Fig.  144. 


the  results  of  analyses  of  the  various  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  are  clearly  stated  in  a  series  of  bulletins 
numbered  26,  27,  32,  33  and  42.  A  good  idea  of  the 
subject  of  maintaining  or  promoting  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  may  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  this  series. 
Those  desiring  to  know  the  composition  of  all  the 
leading  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  will 
find  it  in  Bulletin  No.  42. 

Poultry. — Theresultsof  feeding  poultry  skim-milk, 
the  effects  of  tallow,  salt  and  oyster  shells  as  part  of 
their  ration  are  given  in  Bulletins  Nos.  38  and  39. 
From  the  experiments  reported  in  No.  39  it  is  made 
clear  that  hens  do  assimilate  lime  from  oyster  shells. 

Small  Fruits. — A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Horticultural  Department  consists  in  testing  new 
varieties  of  small  fruits,  for  which  the  soil  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  remarkably  well  adapted.  In  Bulletins  Nos. 
36  and  44  a  description  of  the  newer  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  is  given,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  various 
insect  enemies  of  the  strawberry.  The  lp-tely  intro¬ 
duced  varieties  of  the  raspberry,  the  diseases  to  which 
the  plant  is  subject  and  its  insect  enemies  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Blackberries  and  currants  are  also  reported. 
Of  gooseberries  there  are  about  250  varieties  at  the 
station,  and  the  value  of  spraying  with  a  solution  of 


Conclusion. — Space  forbids  more  than  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  funds  of  the  station  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  expense  of  postage  on  its  bulletins  and 
reports,  which  item  amounts  to  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  If  a  single  thousand  of  the  $15,000  an¬ 
nually  given  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  was 
diverted  to  the  State  experiment  station,  it  would 
carry  the  privilege  of  sending  its  bulletins  and  reports 
through  the  mail  without  payment  of  postage. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  one  who  reads  this  article  will 
avail  himself  of  the  station  work  in  his  line  by  writing 
to  the  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  bulletins  devoted  to  his  particular  branch  of  farm 
products.  WILLIAM  D.  BARNS. 


The  necessity  of  new  appliances  and  new  methods 
for  meeting  changed  conditions  is  nowhere  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  the  growing  of  young  ducks  and 
chickers  for  the  markets.  It  would  be  an  utter  im¬ 
possibility  to  supply  the  existing  demand  for  these  if 
the  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  old  hen  were  the 
only  available  incubator.  Formerly  the  old  biddy 
was  fairly  satisfactory  ;  but  now  she  is  a  back  num¬ 
ber  so  far  as  the  carrying  on  of  this  business  on  a 
commercial  scale  is  concerned. 


than  the  best  New  Orleans  brand  or  the  old  fellow 
would  refuse  to  eat.” 

Certainly  the  old  horse  had  earned  the  right  to 
select  the  food  that  suited  him  best  A  picture  of 
Dictator  is  shown  at  Fig.  144. 


PLUM  TREES  IN  HEN  YARDS. 

Curcui.io  Safe  From  Hens. — I  have  30  plum  trees 
in  one  hen  yard,  and  a  considerable  number  of  apple 
trees  in  another.  I  find  the  hens  useful  in  keeping 
the  ground  clean,  and  of  course  they  destroy  every 
kind  of  insect  they  come  across.  I  have  75  plum  trees 
in  a  lot  by  themselves,  and  have  given  them  clean 
cultivation,  dressed  the  ground  each  fall  with  hen 
manure  and  bone  meal,  and  the  trees  are  better  than 
those  in  the  yar.L.  I  inclosed  quite  a  large  patch  of 
raspberries  and  some  currants  this  spring,  and  they 
are  getting  clean  culture  with  a  vengeance.  The 
earth  is  full  of  worms,  and  in  digging  for  these  the 
hens  have  nearly  dug  up  the  bushes  and  have  eaten 
the  blossoms  as  high  as  ttiey  could  reach.  The  plum 
business  here  is  not  very  promising.  I  have  200  grow¬ 
ing,  and  if  I  get  fruit  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
trees  when  planted  I  shall  do  well.  The  black  knot 
is  working  on  them  badly,  and  there  are  lots  of  trees 
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about  here  nearly  dead  with  it,  and  as  nothing1  is  done 
with  them  I  shall  soon  have  to  root  mine  all  out.  As 
to  the  curculios,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  theory  that 
hens  will  cestroy  them  ;  I  would  just  as  soon  put  them 
in  the  cellar  to  rid  tlie  attic  of  bed  bugs  as  to  put 
plum  trees  in  a  hen  yard  to  rid  them  of  curculios  and 
black  knot.  p.  l,  x. 

East  Pepperell,  Mass. 

Thinks  Hkns  Killed  Them. — I  have  now  growing 
in  my  poultry  yards  plums,  quinces  anri  peaches  and 
they  are  all  much  healthier  than  some  on  other  parts 
of  the  farm.  The  fowls  are  certainly  very  useful  in 
destroying  the  curculios  for  I  have  never  seen  any 
trace  of  the  pests  on  any  of  the  trees,  h.  m.  ea.rle. 

Manager  Fordhook  Farm. 


JERSEYS  AT  LINDEN  GROVE. 

A  HERD  THAT  MAKES  ITS  MARK. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Silver  for  a  Gilt-Edged  Herd. 

“  Now  we  will  go  over  and  look  at  the  Jerseys,”  said 
Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  after  dinner,  and  after  I  had  been 
shown  some  beautiful  silverware  received  by  him  as 
prizes.  The  first  was  a  massive  and  elegantly  wrought 
hand-made  cup  valued  at  $300,  presented  to  him  by  his 
associate  breeders  in  recognition  of  his  having  received 
the  highest  average  price  obtained  for  five  Jerseys  of 
his  own  breeding,  sold  at  Kellogg’s  combination  sales, 
in  New  York,  May,  1888.  The  other  was  a  berry  dish 
and  spoon  of  elaborate  design,  which  was  offered  by 
A.  B.  Darling  as  a  special  prize  at  the  New  York  Dairy 
and  Cattle  Show,  1887,  for  the  best  bull  with  four  of  his 
daughters.  This  was  taken  by  Pedro,  3187,  and  his 
four  daughters,  Bliss,  Pedro’s  Marjoram,  Eurotas  of 
Riverside,  and  Skipover.  Mr.  Cooper  treasures  these 
very  highly,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
value  as  on  account  of  their  being  won  in  such  a  close 
contest. 

“How  long  have  you  been  breeding  Jerseys?”  I 
asked  Mr.  Cooper. 

“  About  16  years.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  seen 
a  Jersey  that  I  cared  to  own,  but  I  came  across  Old 
Lady  Mary,  and  was  so  impressed  by  her  appearance 
that  I  purchased  her  for  $300.  She  was  a  grand  cow 
with  none  of  the  weakness  seen  in  some  Jerseys.  She 
was  the  dam  of  Marius,  the  sire  of  Signal.  She  died 
finally  of  milk  fever.” 

Mr.  Cooper’s  house  is  hung  with  pictures  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  among  the  latter  Khedive’s  Primrose,  which 
he  sold  to  Mr.  Shoemaker  for  $5,100,  and  Lady  of  Ivas- 
sassin,  sold  to  Col.  Russell,  of  Boston,  for  $2,300 

Where  The  Jerseys  Board  and  Lodge. 

The  dairy  barns  are  across  the  highway  from  the 
dwelling  and  sheep  barns,  and  are  something  like  the 
letter  T  in  form.  The  upright  part  contains  the  cows 
and  bulls,  in  a  double  row  facing  a  wide  central  alley; 
the  left  of  the  cross  contains  the  calves  and  young 
stock,  with  a  room  at  the  outer  end  containing  water 
tanks,  a  steam  generator,  etc.  The  opposite  end  con¬ 
tains  the  silos.  The  cows  stand  in  roomy  stalls,  sep¬ 
arated  by  short  partitions,  two  cows  in  each,  with  a 
manger  in  front,  and  next  this  a  water  trough  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  lid  when  feeding  so  as  to  keep  out  the 
litter. 

“  I  see  that  you  don’t  have  stanchions;  don’t  you 
believe  in  them  ?  ” 

“  No;  no  animal  can  be  perfectly  comfortable  in 
them,  and  that  is  what  we  aim  for.  Even  the  swing 
Btanchions,  and  other  improved  kinds,  although  a 
great  improvement,  are  not  satisfactory.  When  the 
cows  have  eaten,  and  are  lying  down,  a  natural  posi¬ 
tion  for  them  is  with  the  heads  thrown  around  on 
their  sides.  Is  seems  to  be  the  most  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion.  They  frequently  want  to  lick  themselves,  too; 
none  of  these  things  is  possible  with  even  the  best 
constructed  stanchions,  and  it  is  cruelty  to  animals 
to  keep  them  continuously  in  such  contrivances.” 

“  I  notice  that  your  bulls  are  mixed  up  with  your 
cows;  what  is  your  idea  in  keeping  them  that  way?” 

“  That  is  the  natural  way  to  keep  them.  If  you  put 
a  bull  in  a  close  pen,  and  peep  at  him  through  cracks 
and  knotholes,  and  act  generally  as  if  you  were  afraid 
of  him,  he  will  be  pretty  certain  to  get  ugly.  I  always 
keep  bulls  right  alongside  my  cows,  and  never  have 
any  trouble  with  them.  Here  is  Pedro  ;  he  is  14  years 
old,  and  as  gentle  as  you  could  wish,”  and,  indeed,  for 
all  his  appearance,  as  well  as  several  other  bulls 
scattered  here  and  there,  veritable  old  cows  couldn’t 
have  behaved  better. 

“  How  long  have  you  had  Pedro  ?  ” 

“  Ten  years.  I  paid  $10,000  for  him,  but  more  than 
got  my  money  back  at  the  first  sale  of  his  progeny  in 
I\ew  York,  lie  is  a  grand  breeder.  Here  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  cow,  Marjoram  2nd,  dam  of  a  $15,000  bull.” 

“  Have  you  entered  any  cows  in  the  dairy  contest  at 
Chicago  ?  ” 


“  No,  but  some  of  those  entered  were  bred  by  me  ;  I 
shall  have  some  young  stock  there,  however.” 

“  Do  you  keep  cows  in  the  stable  all  the  time  ?  ” 
“Yes,  during  cold  weather.  You  see  the  stable  is 
comfortable  and  well  lighted  I  believe  in  plenty  of 
light  for  cows.  In  summer  all  the  milch  cows  are 
kept  in  a  dark  stable  during  the  day,  and  turned  out 
to  pasture  at  night.  You  ought  to  see  them  come 
into  the  stable  in  the  morning  to  get  away  from  the 
flies.  We  can  hardly  get  the  door  open  quick  enough 
for  them.” 

“  Do  you  feed  them  then  in  addition  to  the  pasture?  ” 
“  Yes,  we  give  them  ensilage  with  which  we  mix  a 
ration  of  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal,  also  at  times 
white  middlings,  just  according  to  the  price  of  the 
latter.” 

“  How  many  times  a  day  do  you  feed  in  winter  ?  ” 

“  Twice,  beginning  about  4  A.  m.  and  3  p.  m.” 

“  What  ration  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

“  Ensilage,  with  no  hay,  except  a  little  to  some  dry 
cows.  We  give  more  grain  to  the  fresh  cows.  I 
regulate  the  feeding  by  the  appearance  of  the  drop¬ 
pings.  I  can  tell  from  them  if  an  animal  needs  a 
change  of  feed,  or  is  being  fed  more  than  it  can  as¬ 
similate.” 

“  Do  you  warm  the  water  for  your  cows  ?  ” 

“Only  as  it  is  warmed  by  standing  in  the  troughs. 
It  comes  from  the  spring,  and  by  being  let  in  and  left 
to  stand,  it  warms  up  to  the  temperature  of  the 
stables,  about  60  degrees.”  This  in  the  coldest  weather 
in  winter. 

“  How  is  your  stable  floored  ?  ” 

“Under  the  cow’s  fore  feet  it  is  clay;  the  rest  is 
slag  from  the  iron  furnaces  pressed  into  flat  tiles, 
which  make  an  excellent  floor.” 

Something  New  In  Manure  Handling. 

“  How  do  you  handle  the  manure  ?  ” 

“We  mix  the  horse,  sheep  and  cow  manure  together 
so  as  to  prevent  its  heating.  We  would  draw  water 
on  it  rather  than  to  have  it  heat.  We  do  not  let  the 
manure  accumulate  in  the  barnyard,  but  draw  it  to 
the  fields  as  often  as  we  can  get  at  it.  Our  cow  man¬ 
ure  is  nearly  clear  droppings,  as  we  cut  all  the  straw 
with  our  ensilage  cutter,  and  bed  with  that ;  it  makes 
a  nicer  and  better  bed  and  much  better  manure,  be¬ 
sides  saving  lots  of  straw,  of  which  we  are  always 
short.” 

“  Do  you  plow  in  your  manure  ?  *' 

‘‘No;  we  get  better  results  by  putting  it  on  top  of 
the  seeding.  I  use  the  Kemp  manure  spreader,  and 
would  as  soon  think  of  giving  up  my  binder  as  of 
doing  without  it.  We  usually  apply  the  manure  di¬ 
rectly  after  sowing  the  grain,  or  at  any  rate  before 
the  grain  sprouts  or  we  have  rain.  For  years  we  had 
great  trouble  in  getting  a  catch  of  clover,  but  with 
this  plan,  with  the  manure  on  top,  we  have  a  grand 
catch.  We  have  tested  it  in  the  same  field  with  the 
best  results,  for  both  the  grain  and  clover.  I  think 
that  the  manure  shades  the  young  clover  and  also  re¬ 
tains  the  moisture.” 

“  Do  you  top-dress  your  meadows  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  think  we  have  been  plowing  them  up  too 
much.  By  top-dressing  with  the  spreader  we  can  put 
on  any  desired  amount  evenly,  and  it  gives  excellent 
results.  I  have  often  put  manure  on  an  old  pasture 
late  in  the  fall,  and  it  has  given  us  an  excel 'ent  crop 
of  hay  the  following  year.” 

Ensilage,  Cream  and  Irrigation. 

“  What  kind  of  corn  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“For  the  grain,  the  old  yellow  field  corn  grown 
here  for  years.  For  ensilage,  Southern  Horse-tooth 
is  the  most  profitable,  giving  the  largest  yield.  Stow- 
ell’s  Evergreen  makes  ensilage  of  the  best  quality, 
but  it  doesn’t  yield  so  well.” 

“  What  cutter  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“A  No.  19  Smalley  cutter,  run  by  a  10  horse-power 
engine.  These  cutters,  which  are  made  by  the  Smal¬ 
ley  M’f’g  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ,  are  excellent  ma¬ 
chines  :  They  are  well  made  and  do  good  work.  They 
are  the  ones  used  to  fill  the  silos  at  the  Chicago  Expo¬ 
sition.” 

“  What  length  do  you  cut  your  ensilage  ?  ” 
“One-fourth  inch,  and  then  it  will  pack  down  more 
closely  and  keep  better.  The  trouble  with  much  of 
the  spoiled  ensilage  is  that  it  isn’t  packed  sufficiently.” 

“  Do  you  sell  your  milk,  or  make  butter  ?  ” 

“Neither.  My  object  is  to  raise  young  stock,  so  I 
want  the  skim-milk  for  the  calves.  I  sell  the  cream 
in  Philadelphia,  as  this  gives  me  most  profit.  I  make 
very  little  butter  now.  I  can  make  better  butter 
than  the  creamery  butter,  but  couldn’t  get  a  cent  a 
pound  more  for  it.  We  have  made  some  butter  in  the 
past.  Our  butter  kept  better  than  creamery.  The 
latter  is  generally  worked  by  power  workers,  the 
buttermilk  is  not  taken  out  completely,  and  it  soon 
gets  strong.  In  working  butter  we  take  up  the  brine 
with  a  sponge  in  a  cloth,  which  is  effective  with- 


out  so  much  working,  and  doesn’t  injure  the  grain  of 
the  butter.” 

“  How  do  you  raise  your  cream  ?  ” 

“By  c^ld,  deep  setting.  We  strain  it  into  these 
narrow,  deep  pails,  set  them  into  these  tanks  of  water 
to  cool  off  for  a  time,  then  put  them  in  the  ice  tanks 
outside.  In  here  you  see  we  have  hot  water  and 
steam  always  ready  for  cleansing  milk  utensils,  warm¬ 
ing  milk,  or  for  any  other  desired  purpose.” 

As  Mr.  Cooper  was  driving  me  back  to  the  station, 
we  passed  a  low-lying  meadow,  which  is  so  situated 
as  to  be  irrigated.  “  We  mow  that  three  times  a  year,” 
said  he,  “  and  get  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  every  time.” 
Near  the  station  is  a  large  building,  in  which  all  im¬ 
ported  stock  was  formerly  quarantined,  but  this  work 
is  now  done  at  the  government  stations,  rear  the  port 
of  entry. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  stock  showed  the  effects  of  careful  and 
intelligent  handling,  but  the  business  requires  hard 
work.  He  told  me  that  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
bed  early  if  he  went  before  11  o’clock,  and  that  he 
was  oversleeping  if  he  wasn’t  out  soon  after  three. 
“  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  looked  after,”  said 
he,  “and  hired  help,  though  of  the  best,  are  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon.  A  sheep  which  is  lamb¬ 
ing,  if  not  properly  attended  to,  may  lose  her  lamb, 
or  a  cow  her  calf,  and  these  losses  eat  up  the  profits.” 
Still  I  believe  that  any  man  who  burns  the  candle  at 
both  ends  after  this  fashion,  and  deprives  himself  of 
needed  rest  and  sleep,  is  making  a  great  mistake.  “  Is 
not  the  life  more  than  meat  ?  ”  f.  h.  v. 


A  FARMER  TALKS  ABOUT  “  EMPTIES.” 

In  the  last  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  an  article  on 
the  return  of  empties,  which  I  cannot  let  pass  without 
comment.  In  this  article  an  “  old  commission  mer¬ 
chant  ”  gives  his  views  why  empties  should  not  be  re¬ 
turned.  He  says  that  “the  system  is  dead;’  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  will  live  to  see  the  end  of  it.  Farmers 
are  perfectly  willing  to  let  some  packages  go  with  the 
produce  such  as  goes  a  long  distance  and  sells  for  high 
prices;  vegetables  from  Florida  and  fruits  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  instance.  The  return  freight  on  these 
would  be  as  much  as  the  cost.  Besides,  when  potatoes 
bring  25  cents  per  quart,  the  grower  can  afford  to 
throw  the  packages  in  ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing 
when  they  bring  8  to  10  cents  per  basket.  It  costs  7 
to  8  cents  per  basket  to  take  truck  or  fruit  from  the 
farm  to  the  commission  store  after  it  has  been  grown. 
Very  often  it  sells  for  this  price,  and,  if  the  farmer 
has  to  throw  in  his  basket,  any  one  can  see  that  the 
loss  must  either  drive  him  out  of  the  business  or 
bankrupt  him. 

I  once  saw  300  baskets  of  cantaloupes  sell  for  one 
cent  per  basket.  Let  us  examine  this  transaction  on 
the  old  commission  man’s  plan.  He  received  $3  for 
the  cantaloupes.  He  deducts  his  commission  of  30 
cents  and  sends  the  farmer  $2.70.  It  has  cost  the 
farmer  $20  to  put  them  in  the  market  after  they  were 
grown,  and  the  baskets  cost  $24,  or  $44  cash  outlay 
besides  the  expense  of  growing  the  product.  Deduct 
$2.70,  the  proceeds,  and  he  is  left  $41.30  in  debt  by  the 
operation.  Now  let  us  see  how  the  commission  man 
w»uld  fare.  The  cart  boys  emptied  the  cantaloupes 
into  their  carts  and  stacked  the  baskets  up.  The  com¬ 
mission  man  would  have  30  cents  commission  and  300 
baskets  worth  at  least  $24.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  com¬ 
mission  men  are  in  favor  of  this  change  ?  Is  it  any 
wonder  they  join  hands  with  the  grocers  to  force  this 
nefarious  scheme  upon  the  farmers  ?  Any  one  walking 
along  the  streets  where  produce  is  sold  can  see  thou¬ 
sands  of  empty  Southern  berry  crates  piled  up  in  the 
stores  and  on  the  pavements.  These  are  sold  at  20  to 
30  cents  each,  and  are  eagerly  bought  by  nearby 
growers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much 
of  the  money  received  for  these  empty  crates  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  pockets  of  the  Southern  growers. 

The  whole  scheme  is  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  cer¬ 
tain  commission  men  to  increase  their  perquisites  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmers.  Let  any  farmer  go  to 
these  same  men  and  purchase  a  few  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  see  how  promptly  he  will  be  charged  20  cents 
each  for  the  bags.  I  can  well  see  that  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  less  trouble  for  the  commission  man  not  to 
return  empties,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  farmer  to 
study  too  much  the  commission  man’s  comfort.  The 
question  with  him  is,  can  he  afford  to  lose  these 
empties  ?  There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
barely  making  a  living  now,  and  if  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  away  their  empties  with  every  shipment 
they  would  be  in  the  sheriff’s  hands  in  short  order.  If 
the  task  of  returning  empties  is  too  arduous  for  the 
present  race  of  commission  men,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  replace  them  with  fresh  blood :  and  I  would  ask 
them  to  look  around  them  and  see  how  many  of  their 
successful  members  have  come  from  the  farm,  called 
out  by  some  such  emergency  as  this  ;  and  I  would 
remind  them  that  there  are  plenty  more  left  behind 
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with  talent  and  ability  to  succeed  in  the  business  ; 
men  used  to  hard  work  and  little  money  ;  to  early  and 
long  hours ;  men  who  know  the  rough  road  a  farmer 
has  to  travel  and  who  would  he  willing  to  return 
empties  where  they  belong,  instead  of  giving  them 
away  to  those  who  only  use  them  for  kindling  wood. 

Parry,  N.  J.  c.  p. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  1® 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

NEED  APPLE  TREES  TAKE  A  YEAR  OFF  ? 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

We  often  see  It  stated  that  the  "off  year  ”  In  apple  orchards  may  be 
prevented  by  feeding  the  trees.  In  other  words,  the  Orel  ards  manured 
or  fertilized  every  year  are  said  to  yield  well  year  after  year  without 
amiss.  Have  you  found  this  to  be  true  to  any  extent?  Are  any 
var  etles  of  apples  better  suited  than  others  to  give  yearly  vrops? 
How  can  apple  trees  that  tear  every  other  year  be  changed  so  that 
we  can  have  some  of  the  same  variety  each  year  ?  We  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  early  variety,  the  trees  of  which  are  covered  with  blossoms. 
There  will  be  more  apples  than  we  can  make  use  of  or  dispose  of.  I 
would  like  to  get  half  of  the  trees  to  bear  tnls  year  and  the  others  next? 

Carefully  and  thoroughly  prune  the  trees,  whose 
season  of  fruiting  it  is  desired  to  change;  doing  so  in 
late  winter  or  early  spring.  As  soon  as  practicable, 
after  the  development  of  the  clusters  of  blossoms, 
(better  even  before  the  blossoms  open)  destroy  the  en¬ 
tire  bloom  of  the  season;  preserving  the  fruit  spurs. 
The  effect  will  be  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  tree  to 
the  production  of  a  new  crop  of  fruit  during  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  “  rest  year.”  The  re¬ 
sult  of  such  a  process  will  doubtless  prove  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  upon  comparatively  young  trees;  since  old 
trees  will  be  found  to  yield  their  accustomed  habits 
less  readily.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  tendency, 
especially  in  older  trees,  to  revert  to  their  original 
habit  of  bearing,  requiring  watchfulness,  and  per¬ 
chance  a  repetition  of  the  process  described,  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  the  new  conditions.  Yet  another 
method  of  securing  the  desired  result  consists  in  a 
high  manuring  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  using  such 
special  fertilizers  as  tend  to  the  production  of  fruit 
rather  than  wood  growth;  such  as  shall  so  invigorate 
the  tree  that  it  will  prove  capable  of  developing  both 
fruit  and  a  new  crop  of  fruit  buds  during  a  single 
season — a  process  which  will  be  still  farther  facilitated 
by  the  judieious  thinning  of  the  growing  crop  of  fruit. 
That  this  latter  process  would  result  in  the  earlier 
exhaustion  or  wearing  out  of  trees  so  treated,  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated.  t.  t.  lyon 

When  a  fruit  tree  bears  an  enormous  crop,  it  is  in  too 
feeble  a  condition  to  form  many  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
season,  and,  if  unfavorable  weather  should  continue 
through  the  pollenization  period,  the  tree  will  set  no 
fruit.  This  is  called  the  “  off  year.”  When  a  fruit  tree 
bears  a  fair  crop,  or  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  to  a  fair  crop, 
and  the  tree  is  properly  nourished  in  the  “  off  year,” 
unfavorable  weather,  injurious  insects  and  fungous 
diseases  often  destroy  a  crop  even  when  well  nour¬ 
ished.  Some  varieties  bear  very  regularly,  k.  hicks. 

In  my  experience  high  cultivation  and  extra  fertil¬ 
izing  promote  the  growth  of  wood,  but,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  change  the  habit  of  bearing.  For  instance,  the 
Baldwin  blooms  and  bears  biennially,  and  I  have  failed 
to  observe  any  change  from  the  rule.  Some  part  of  a 
tree  may  bear  one  year  and  the  other  next.  I  have 
known  the  Greening  to  bear,  also  the  Twenty  Ounce, 
two  years  in  succession,  partial  crops.  My  observa¬ 
tion  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  when  an  orchard 
has  borne  a  full  crop  of  fruit  of  fine  quality,  by  one  of 
Nature’s  laws  it  demands  rest.  Some  deviation,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  general  rule  may  occur.  There  may 
be  varieties  that  will  produce  yearly  crops,  but  they 
are  unknown  to  me.  E.  b.  nobbis. 

I  have  an  orchard  40  years  old  in  which  there  are  no 
“off  years.”  It  has  been  fertilized  annually.  There 
is  a  difference  in  varieties,  also  in  individual  trees  of 
the  same  variety.  g.  s.  butleb. 

Connecticut. 

Manuring  and  Spraying  Will  Help. 

That  orchards  can  be  made  quite  uniform  in  bear¬ 
ing  by  annual  applications  of  fertilizers  there  is  no 
doubt.  When  not  specially  fertilized,  the  trees  are 
not  able  to  bear  fruit  and  perfect  fruit  buds  the  same 
year,  hence  they  bear  freely  one  year,  then  on  the  off 
year  they  bear  no  fruit  but  perfect  fruit  buds  for  a 
crop  the  next  year.  I  have  been  fertilizing  one  or¬ 
chard  annually  for  several  years,  and  I  now  obtain 
nearly  the  same  number  of  barrels  of  fruit  every  year. 
For  three  years  consecutively  I  have  had  a  large  crop 
of  Spitzenburghs  from  the  same  trees,  but  in  addition 
to  a  heavy  application  of  stable  manure  and  wood 
ashes,  the  trees  have  been  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux » 


Mixture  and  with  Paris-green.  If  the  foliage  is  se¬ 
riously  injured  by  any  fungus,  or  by  insects,  regular 
crops  of  fruit  cannot  be  secured.  Varieties  that  are 
inclined  to  overbear,  like  the  Baldwin,  Lady  Sweet 
and  others,  can  not  be  kept  so  uniform  in  yearly  pro¬ 
duction.  Perfect  foliage  is  an  important  factor  in 
enabling  a  tree  to  perform  its  full  functions,  and  apple 
scab  fungus  and  insects  have  had  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  the  irregular  bearing  of  trees  as  has  lack  of  fer¬ 
tility.  geo.  t.  poweli.. 

Much  Depends  on  the  Variety. 

To  fertilize  an  orchard  is  a  good  thing  to  do  ;  but  it 
should  be  done  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  manure  will 
rot  down  and  mice  won’t  work  at  the  trees  in  winter. 
Some  kinds  of  apples  fruit  every  year,  but  the  trees 
are  shorter-lived  than  those  that  do  not  do  so.  In  my 
experience  the  following  varieties  are  more  likely  to 
bear  every  year  than  any  other  I  know  of.  Hubbards- 
ton  Nonsuch,  Sweet  Bough,  Long  Island  Sweet  Rus- 
sett,  Red  Astrachan,  Gilliflower,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Talpahocken,  Red  Streak  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 
Another  good  thing  to  do  is  to  graft  some  trees  in  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  But,  on  the  whole,  one  cannot  make 
a  tree  bear  every  year  in  succession,  but  it  will  some¬ 
times  if  the  season  is  favorable.  I  have  known  Bald¬ 
wins  to  fruit  every  year,  but  l  hey  were  small  and  of 
inferior  quality  and  not  salable.  A.  g.  gbaham. 

Can  the  “  Off  Year ,f  be  Prevented  ? 

My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
with  the  best  care  and  culture  crops  of  tree  fruits  will 
not  be  uniform,  though  the  free  use  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  will  often  aid  in  securing  a  crop  where 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  failure.  Yet  some 
seasons  are  so  very  unfavorable— 1890  being  a  marked 
instance — that,  though  it  was  a  “  bearing  year,”  the 
crop  was  an  almost  total  failure,  and  1892  gave  a  short 
crop.  The  effects  of  this  forced  change  will  probably 
be  seen  for  a  good  while  in  a  greater  uniformity  of 
yield.  Nevertheless,  heavy-bearing  sorts  will  more  or 
less  exhaust  themselves,  even  under  good  culture  and 
manuring ;  and  there  will  be  years,  tending  to  become 
alternate,  when  there  will  be  more  wood  growth  than 
fruiting.  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  wholly  an  objec¬ 
tionable  thing.  Without  vigor  in  the  tree,  there  will 
not  long  be  crops  of  good  fruit;  and  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  force  profusely  bearing  varieties  to  become 
annual  bearers  without  weakening  the  vitality  of  the 
trees  and  shortening  their  lives.  If  we  could  be  as¬ 
sured  of  prices  that  would  justify  hand  thinning, 
there  would  be  much  less  difficulty  in  securing  annual 
crops  in  a  well  managed  orchard.  But  even  when  we 
have  thus  secured  comparative  evenness,  everything 
will  be  at  time®  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  destruction 
of  a  crop  from  climatic  causes,  such  as  continued  rains 
during  blooming,  untimely  frosts,  the  inroads  of  new 
sorts  of  destructive  insects  or  fungi ;  so  that  a  crop 
will  be  destroyed,  and  uniformity  disturbed  for  sev¬ 
eral  successive  years.  But  good  care  will  give  us 
more  and  better  fruit  in  nearly  every  year;  and  where 
this  is  practiced,  it  will  often  occur  that  a  moderate 
crop  on  the  odd  year,  or  every  year,  will  bring  more 
money  than  alternate  years  of  full  but  inferior  crops. 
If  we  could  get  English  prices  for  our  apples,  we 
could  afford  to  lay  out  a  good  deal  more  labor  upon 
^em-  t.  h.  HOSKINS. 


A  Snoring;  Jersey;  Is  It  Consumption? 

T.  B.  P.,  Goldsboro,  N.  G. — 1,  I  have  a  Jersey  cow 
four  years  old  that  dropped  twin  heifer  calves  about 
three  months  since.  A  month  ago  I  had  her  served, 
but  she  came  in  heat  again  in  a  week.  In  two  weeks 
she  was  served  a  second  time  and  has  been  in  heat 
every  day  since — about  a  week.  Her  body  is  drawn 
up  until  she  looks  like  a  race  horse  that  has  just  come 
out  of  a  race;  her  rump  is  sunk  in  on  each  side  of  her 
tail  and  she  has  an  excited  appearance  all  the  while. 
I  think  she  has  nymphomania,  or  some  other  sort  of 
mania  that  I  am  tired  of.  I  keep  her  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  away  from  my  other  cows,  both  for  her  sake  and 

theirs.  2.  I  have  another  Jersey  of  the  same  age  that 

snores  like  a  man  asleep  nearly  all  the  time.  She 
seems  all  right  in  every  particular  except  this  snoring. 
When  chewing  her  cud  she  does  not  snore,  and  it  seems 
worse  when  milking  her.  How  can  I  relieve  her?  3. 
I  have  also  a  Holstein  cow  whose  hoofs  have  grown 
very  long,  and  she  walks  badly  and  continually  steps 
or  rather  rests  on  one  and  then  the  other  foot,  when 
milking  her.  The  hoofs  turn  up  somewhat  at  the 
ends.  I  have  been  thinking  of  cutting  them  off  but 
don’t  know  whether  to  do  so  or  not.  They  are  six  or 
eight  inches  long.  What  would  you  advise? 

Ans. — 1.  I  suspect  both  of  the  Jersey  cows  have 
tuberculosis,  although  the  condition  in  either  case 
might  be  due  to  local  trouble  of  another  nature.  Not 
infrequently  tubercular  lesions  of  the  abdomen,  espec¬ 
ially  if  around  or  within  the  ovaries  or  uterus,  cause 
the  animal  to  be  continually  in  heat,  when  they  are 
commonly  called  “  bullers.”  The  general  condition 


of  this  case  also  indicates  some  chronic  disease  like 
tuberculosis.  2.  Tbe  snoring  in  the  other  case  is 
probably  due  to  the  tubercular  enlargement  of  one  or 
more  of  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  throat,  which 
causes  it  to  encroach  on  the  air  passage  and  prevents 
the  free  r-assage  of  the  air  in  respiration.  If  possible, 
have  both  cases  examined  by  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon.  3.  The  hoofs  of  the  Holstein  cow  should  be 
cut  down  to  as  nearly  the  normal  shape  as  the  present 
condition  of  her  feet  will  admit,  and  then  retrimmed 
every  three  or  four  months,  or  as  often  as  necessary 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  overgrown  and  distorted. 

Round  Worms  in  Sheep. 

F.  P.  D. ,  Enqlishtown,  N.  J.— In  The  Rubal  of  May 
13  I  saw  an  account  of  J.  G.  L.’s  sheep  being  sick,  and 
the  answer  says  to  look  for  tapeworms.  This  spring 
I  bought  31  sheep,  and  they  were  affected  in  the  same 
way  in  which  J.  G.  L.’s  were.  They  were  South  Downs 
and  Shropshires,  and  I  lost  13  and  the  others  are  not 
well.  I  looked  for  tapeworms,  but  there  were  none. 
But  the  intestines  were  just  filled  with  tubercles  or 
small  tumors,  and  an  M.  D.  looked  at  them  and  said 
they  looked  just  the  same  as  the  intestines  of  a  person 
afflicted  with  bowel  consumption.  Is  there  any  cure, 
and  what  is  the  name  of  the  disease  ?  Is  it  contagious  ? 

Ans.— In  the  answer  to  J.  G.  L.  you  were  directed  to 
look  for  round  worms  as  well  as  tapeworms.  The 
small  tumors  in  the  intestines  of  your  sheep  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  embryos  of  a  small  round  worm, 
the  (Esophagostoma  columbianum,  and  not  to  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  consumption.  The  adult  worm  is  about 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  in  length  and  lives  in  the 
large  intestines,  where  you  would  probably  have 
found  it  in  considerable  numbers  if  you  had  exam¬ 
ined  the  intestines  closely.  There  is  no  treatment  for 
the  tumors.  F  or  the  adult  worms  try  the  treatment 
as  given  in  answer  to  J.  G.  L.  db.  f.  l.  kilbobne. 

A  Tile  Talk  ;  Mammoth  Clover. 

B.  B.  J.,  Hartland,  0. — 1.  In  tiling  sloping  land,  which 
way  should  I  run  the  drains,  with  the  slope,  diagonally 
or  directly  across  ?  How  deep  should  I  put  the  tiles 
in  clay  land  that  is  mixed  with  fine  gravel,  the  soil 
averaging  about  10  inches  in  depth,  subsoil  clay  ?  How 
far  apart  should  the  drains  be  ?  2.  When  and  how 
often  would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  back  Mammoth 
clover  to  produce  a  crop  of  seed,  not  wishing  to  pasture 
the  field  ? 

Ans.  1*  ft  is  bestjto  have  the  drains  run  straight  down 
the  slope,  as  the  more  fall  there  is,  the  less  sediment 
will  be  left  in  the  tiles  when  the  flow  is  the  least.  The 
normal  depth  of  tile  dra'ns  is  three  feet,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  apart  is  40  •feet.  There  is  no  necessity  for  going 
below  this  depth,  and  a  foot  deeper  will  add  nearly 
one-half  to  the  cost  of  making  the  drains.  In  the  kind 
of  soil  described,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  prob¬ 
able,  that  2%  feet  will  be  quite  deep  enough.  2.  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  cannot  be  managed  in  the  way  suggested. 
It  makes  but  one  growth,  and  must  be  cut  for  seed,  if 
this  is  desired,  when  the  growth  is  mature,  which  is 
generally  in  July.  There  will  be  no  blossom  or  seed 
in  the  second  growth.  If  this  kind  of  clover  is  grown 
with  Timothy  the  two  will  ripen  seed  at  the  same  time. 

h.  s. 

Right  to  a  Spring;  on  Another's  Land  by  Prescription. 

L.  T.  H.,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y— On  my  farm  there 
is  a  spring  of  fine  water,  and  for  the  last  50  years  or 
thereabouts  the  water  has  been  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  lead  pipe  to  supply  the  needs  of  an  adjoining  farm, 
the  owner  of  which  has  no  deed,  lease  or  contract  to 
show  any  conveyance  of  the  spring.  What  title  has 
he  to  it,  and  does  the  law  give  him  the  right  to  come 
on  my  land  and  repair  the  old  pipe  or  lay  a  new  one  ? 
Have  I  a  right  to  lay  a  pipe  to  it  to  supply  water  to 
my  stock  ? 

Ans. — When  a  person  has  enjoyed  the  use  of  an¬ 
other  s  iand  in  the  way  described  for  a  long  period 
(20  years  is  enough  under  the  statutes  of  most  of  the 
States)  the  courts  proceed  on  the  fiction  that  he  has 
done  so  under  a  deed  which  has  been  lost.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  has  all  the  rights  which  he  would  have  under 
a  deed  granting  him  just  such  an  interest  in  the  land 
as  he  has  been  enjoying.  Every  grant  carries  with  it 
whatever  is  directly  necessary  to  its  enjoyment.  Hence 
a  person  who  has  been  drawing  water  through  pipes 
from  another’s  spring  under  an  actual  or  assumed 
grant,  is  entitled  to  enter  on  the  other’s  land,  having 
first  given  the  owner  reasonable  notice,  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  repair  or  renew  the  pipeB  ;  but  he  cannot 
in  the  future  use  any  more  of  the  water  than  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  use  in  the  past.  Thus  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  the  neighbor,  having  duly  notified  L.  T.  H., 
is  entitled  to  go  upon  his  land  and  repair  or  renew 
the  pipes,  doing  no  unnecessary  damage  and  leaving 
the  land  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  he  found 
it,  but  he  cannot  put  in  pipes  larger  than  those  which 
have  all  ale  ng  been  in  use.  On  his  part,  L.  T.  H.  may 
use  the  spring  in  any  way  consistent  with  the  supposi¬ 
titious  grant.  Whatever  water  issues  from  it  over  and 
above  the  quantity  usually  drawn  hy  his  neighbor  may 
rightfully  be  used  by  him,  but  no  more. 
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Possibilities  of  a  Farm. 

O.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me. — Would  not  a 
fair  exhibit  made  up  as  follows  be  an 
attractive  one,  and  would  it  not  show 
better  than  anything  else  the  variety  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  be  found  in 
profusion  on  some  farmers’  tables  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  ?  Let  a  specimen  of 
every  product  grown  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  right  time,  by  drying  or 
canning,  etc.,  and  be  properly  labeled, 
with  the  length  of  its  season,  and  let 
such  fruits  as  can  be  kept  fresh  be  shown 
in  that  way.  Such  an  exhibit  would  be 
an  interesting  one  for  the  autumn  fair, 
and  I  think  some  farmers  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  themselves  if  they  had  before 
them  at  one  time  a  good  sample  of  every 
variety  of  food  they  raise,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  might  be  made  ornamental  as 
well  as  instructive. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  know  that  this 
has  ever  been  tried  in  just  the  way  men¬ 
tioned.  It  would  certainly  make  an  in¬ 
structive  and  unique  exhibit. 

“Good  Morning!”  to  Hired  Men. 

C.  W.  J.,  Oweyo,  N.  Y.—  Carrie  T.  Meigs 
is  decidedly  too  hard  on  the  poor  hired 
man.  I  have  noticed  in  some  people  who 
employ  labor  a  tendency  to  treat  their 
men  in  an  overbearing  and  patronizing 
way  which,  to  an  intelligent  working¬ 
man,  is  both  irritating  and  disgusting. 
If  one  wishes  his  men  to  respect  him 
he  should  treat  them  in  a  respectful 
manner  ;  always  greet  them  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  “Good  morning!”  even  if  he  doesn’t 
feel  like  it.  If  you  have  a  good  man  pay 
him  good  wages  and  he  will  do  you  good 
service.  If  at  any  time  he  has  done  an 
extra  heavy  week  or  month’s  work,  re¬ 
ward  him  with  a  little  extra  pay.  Re¬ 
member  that  familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt,  and  if  you  indulge  in  story  tell¬ 
ing  and  loose  talk,  your  man  will  use 
you  in  a  manner  that  would  be  very 
humiliating  should  a  stranger  appear  on 
the  scene. 

A  Tomato  Talk. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey. — Lke  Prof.  At¬ 
wood,  I  was  much  amused  at  the  idea 
that  manuring  in  the  hill  made  small 
tomatoes.  I  have  been  something  of  an 
enthusiast  in  tomato  culture  for  30  years 
or  more,  and  at  one  time  grew  them  to 
the  extent  of  10  to  15  acres  annually.  I 
have  followed  up  the  evolution  of  the 
tomato  from  the  crooked  and  hollow 
things  we  once  grew  to  the  smooth, 
solid  fruit  of  to-day,  and  if  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  is  worth  anything,  it  may  help 
some  if  I  give  mine. 

Formerly  I  entertained  the  opinion, 
still  held  by  some,  that  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrogenous  manures  made  the 
vines  too  rank  and  the  fruit  more 
crooked;  but  persistent  efforts  in  im¬ 
proving  the  character  of  the  fruit  and 
the  modes  of  culture  have  convinced  me 
that  with  a  good  strain  of  seed  no 
amount  of  manuring  will  make  it  any 
more  irregular,  while  a  poor  strain  will 
be  irregular  in  any  event,  and  that  a 
rank  growth  of  vine,  induced  by  heavy 
manuring,  simply  indicates  the  need  of 
more  room  for  the  plant,  and  a  heavier 
cron  of  big  tomatoes  and  that  heavy  man¬ 
uring  in  the  hill  is  the  best  way  to  in¬ 
sure  a  vigorous  growth  of  vine  and  a 
corresponding  vigor  and  perfection  in 
the  fruit.  I  have  also  learned  that 
small  fruits  grow  from  seeds  of  small 
fruits,  and  vice  versa  ;  that  trimming  and 
training  the  plant  to  a  single  stem  lead 
to  a  smaller  production  of  blooms,  less 
pollen  and  a  smaller  crop  ;  that  the 
largest  crops  are  always  on  plants  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  their  full  natural  develop¬ 
ment  and  grow  at  their  own  sweet  will 
on  the  ground  ;  that  healthy  tomatoes 


lying  on  the  ground  are  no  more  liable 
to  rot  than  those  trained  off  it. 

No  fruit  iB  more  rap’dly  improved  by 
careful  selection,  and  none  more  rapidly 
deteriorated  by  carelessness  than  the 
tomato.  Like  Indian  corn,  the  tomato  is 
best  when  the  seed  :s  produced  in  the 
same  climate  and  latitude  where  the 
crop  is  to  be  grown,  and  it  seldom  does 
its  best  the  first  season  when  taken  far 
north  or  south  of  its  native  locality. 
The  improvement  of  the  tomato  should 
therefore  be  carried  on  in  the  locality 
where  the  crop  is  to  be  raised.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  a  pirsistent  raising  of 
tomatoes  from  cuttings  results  in  more 
solid  and  meaty  fruits  with  fewer  seeds, 
smaller-sized  fruits  and  a  smaller  crop, 
and  while  cuttings  are  necessary  tem¬ 
porarily,  to  fix  a  variety,  seedling  plants 
are  the  best  for  a  crop.  I  believe  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement  in  cross¬ 
fertilization  for  developing  stamina  and 
disease-resisting  qualities  ;  but  the  form 
and  quality  of  our  best  tomatoes  leave 
little  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  l’ne  of  more 
perfect  fruit. 

In  the  South  particularly  our  efforts 
should  be  diverted  towards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sorts  more  resistent  to  climatic 
influences  by  selection  from  the  most  re¬ 
sistent  plants  consistent  with  good  fruit 
— and  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
in  this  connection  is  heavy  manuring  in 
the  hill  and  top-dressing  to  keep  up  the 
vigor  of  the  plant.  One  of  the  best  to¬ 
mato  growers  I  know  here  is  a  negro 
porter  in  a  drug  house  in  Raleigh,  whose 
little  garden  is  devoted  to  his  favorites 
every  summer.  He  gathers  up  from 
street  sweepings  and  every  other  source 
he  can  all  winter  a  pile  of  rich  compost. 
In  setting  his  plants  he  gives  plenty  of 
room  and  digs  a  big,  deep  ho’e,  which  is 
entirely  filled  with  this  compost,  in 
which  his  plants  are  set.  This  old  negro 
has  the  largest  and  smoothest  tomatoes 
seen  here,  and  has  them  all  the  time. 
So  d  n’t  fear  manure  in  the  hill. 

That  “  Hired  Man.” 

E.  A.  T.,  Croton,  O. — Carrie  T.  Meigs 
has  certainly  been  very  unfortunate  in 
getting  the  very  worst  class  of  “  hired 
help,”  for,  I  assure  you,  they  are  not  all 
inhuman  wretches.  Men  are  not  all 
angels  by  any  means,  but  good  men  with 
kind  dispositions  are  just  as  plentiful 
among  “  hired  help  ”  as  among  their  em¬ 
ployers.  In  support  of  my  position,  I 
want  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  cases 
of  ill  treatment  of  stock  by  the  owners 
that  have  come  under  my  own  observa¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  instances 
of  this  kind  outnumber  similar  ones  by 
“hired  help.”  I  was  at  a  neighbor’s 
last  winter  wh  le  he  was  milking  his  only 
cow.  She  was  so  much  afraid  of  him  that 
she  fairly  trembled.  He  had  knocked 
one  horn  off  some  time  previous  with  a 
club,  and  the  first  misstep  she  made  he 
bega  n  kicking,  cursing  and  clubbing  her, 
declaring  he  would  knock  the  other  horn 
off  if  she  did  not  stand  still.  I  saw  this 
same  man  beat  a  horse  on  the  side  with 
a  sled  stake  until  the  poor  animal  bled 
quite  freely  from  the  nose  and  mouth. 
The  offense  committed  by  the  animal  was 
that  he  had  stopped  because  he  was  over¬ 
loaded.  A  man  living  a  short  distance 
from  us  worked  one  of  his  colts  so  hard 
that  it  died  in  a  few  hours  after  it  had 
been  unhitched.  Another  man  who  lives 
in  sight  of  us  has  lost  three  horses  since 
last  September  by  overdriving.  I  know 
of  a  farmer  who,  while  driving  a  span  of 
mules,  became  angry  because  they  did 
not  respond  to  his  demands  as  quickly  as 
he  thought  they  should,  cruelly  cut  the 
corners  of  their  mouths  with  a  knife. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
where  the  “hired  man”  has  been  guilty 
of  such  extreme  cruelty  as  these  farmers. 
A  man  who  will  ill-treat  his  stock  is  very 
apt  to  misuse  his  help.  These  will  do 
no  better  under  bad  treatment  than  cows. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  hear  of  a  man 
who  is  noted  for  his  kind  treatment  of 
his  stock  who  has  any  trouble  with  his 
“  hired  help.”  If  you  want  your  man  to 


take  an  interest  in  your  affairs,  you  must 
take  an  interest  in  him  and  his.  If  he 
does  an  extra  hard  day’s  work,  let  him 
know  you  appreciate  it.  If  he  has  had 
a  very  hard  week’s  work,  give  him  half  a 
day  to  rest  and  do  as  he  pleases.  You 
will  get  it  all  back  the  next  week  with 
interest.  Some  employers  would  not  be 
suited  with  the  best  man  living,  and 
sometimes  the  best  would  not  be  treated 
when  about  the  house  as  he  should.  As 
a  rule,  “  hired  help,”  both  indoors  and 
out,  expect  to  be  used  as  one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  it  is  perfectly  right  that  some  of 
them  should  be.  Quite  frequently  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  farmer  cannot  find  work  for 
all  his  sons  and  daughters,  or  he  can 
not  spare  the  cash  necessary  to  clothe 
and  keep  them  in  spending  money. 
Their  help  being  in  demand,  they  hire  to 
some  neighbor  and  by  so  doing  they  do 
not  lower  themselves  in  any  way.  And 
if  they  receive  the  treatment  due  them, 
and  their  employer  sets  a  good  example, 
they  will  take  just  the  same  interest  in 
their  work  they  did  at  home.  The  way 
“hired  help”  conduct  themselves  depends 
largely  upon  the  way  their  employers 
handle  them.  I  know  of  a  young  man 
who  hired  for  the  winter  months  ;  he 
intended  to  do  his  best  to  please  his  emd 
ployer  and  I  am  well  enough  acquainted 
with  him  to  know  that  he  has  push  ann- 
energy  enough  to  carry  out  his  intend 
tions  to  the  letter.  Having  to  boa  s 
with  the  family  he  expected  to  be  treat  d 
as  an  equal.  He  was  not  there  long 
until  he  found  he  had  made  a  wonderful 
mistake.  Whenever  the  family  had  com 
pany  in  the  evenings  or  Sunday,  he  wa- 
given  to  understand  that  his  place  was 
in  the  kitchen.  The  result  was  that  he 
soon  forgot  his  good  intentions.  He  per. 
formed  all  the  work  assigned  to  him  but 
lacked  interest,  and  the  outcome  was  not 
nearly  so  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all 
concerned  as  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  employer  had  acted  wisely. 

Good  Apple  Wood  Wanted 

Gage  Tool  Co.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — The 
severe  winds  and  tornadoes  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  years  have  devastated  many 
of  the  best  apple  and  pear  orchards  in 
the  country.  If,  instead  of  allowing 
this  wood  to  rot  or  De  taken  to  the  wood 
pile,  the  farmers  would  carefully  collect 
it,  have  it  sawed  and  piled  under  cover 
ready  for  marketing,  they  would  save 
many  dollars  that  now  go  to  waste.  In 
our  own  business  we  use  apple  wood  for 
plane  stocks.  It  is  difficult  to  get  good 
sound  wood  of  the  kind.  Trees  that  are 
taken  out  because  they  are  dead  are  of 
no  account,  and  very  few  tear  out  an 
apple  or  pear  tree  when  it  is  healthy 
and  in  bearing  condition,  but  the  cy¬ 
clones  are  not  so  discriminating  as  good 
farmers. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  Niw-Tobk*r 


A  Veteran 


Mr.  Joseph  Ilein- 

mcrich,  529  E.  14Gth 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  in  18G2, 
at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  was  stricken  with 
Typhoid  Fever,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  in 
hospitals,  was  discharg¬ 
ed  as  incurable  with 
Consumption.  lie  has 
lately  taken  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  is  in  good  health,  and  cordially  rcc- 
omnends  IlOOU’S  SABSAPABILLA 
as  a  general  blood  purifier  and  tonic  medi- 

- .1.11.,  tlio  A  1J 


Jos.  Hemmericli. 


HOOD’S  PlLLS  are  hand  made,  and  are  per¬ 
fect  in  composition,  proportion  and  appearance. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  V.  I.  SAGE  St  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produck,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspomdence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradskreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Made  in 
10,  12, 14,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut.  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to  work. 
Strong  and  Durable. 


8"  $25 
12"  $50 
16"  $100 

AERMOTORS 

ALL  STEEL 

GALVANIZED 

PUMPING  OR  GEARED  SAME  PRICE. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  Aermotor 
Company  declares  a  dividend  and  makes  the 
above  prices  as  _  a  means  of  dis¬ 
tributing  it.  These  prices 

very^small  profit  on  a  very 

great  number  of  outfits  has 

given  the  Aer-  motor  Company 

4  acres  of  land  in  ^l!JI»>  the  best  manufac¬ 
turing  center  of  Mt|  Chicago, with  many, 
very  many,  acres  Iri'H  of  floor  space  and 
the  best  equip-  BTfi  mentof  machinery, 
for  the  purpose,  ■a/fl  in  existence.  The 
Aermotor  Co.  IvKMl  feels,  in  this  crown¬ 
ing  Columbian  year,  that  it  can  afford  to  he 
generous.  We  will  ship  from  Chicago  to  any 
one  anywhere  at  the  above  prices. 

THE  AERMOTOR  COMPANY, 
12th  and  Rockwell  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


WHY  YOU  WANT 

- A - 


SWINGING  STACKER, 

Band  Cutter  and  Self-Feeder, 

HORSE  POWER, 

Tread  Power  and  Saw  Frame, 

SAW  MILL 

•  •  AND  .  . 


MADE  BY 

J.  1.  CASE  T.  M.  CO., 

RACINE,  WIS. 

Because  they  have  no  Equal. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


LIQUID  AND  POWDER  SPRAYERS. 


9n  GRAPE  VINES.  GARDENS,  FIELD  CROPS, 
«.  ONE  TO  THREE  ACRES  PER  HOUR.  §1.00  to 
,00  each.  These  articles  carry  first  prize  in  all  State 
firs  where  shown.  Recommended  by  all  State  Agri- 
Itural  Colleges,  all  stamped  The  Woodason  and 
’arranted  Sold  by  first-class  Seedsmen.  CAUTION 
Shen t  per  cent  parties  are  sending  out  bogus  ar- 
;les  of  this  description.  See  that  you  get  Thk  Wood- 
jon  stamped  o-n,  and  W.  on  head  of  tacks.  Catalogues 


ENGINES. 


SAW 

MILLS, 


Threshing  Machines. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


WEL 


I  Ml  P  LTV  An  *!nat'  Water,  Oaa,  Oil, 

y  in  All  (1  !  tuning,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

■  wild  and  Steami  Heating  Boilers,  Ao.  Will 
mmpay  you  to  tend  S6o.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 
1 600  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


now  found  to  be  dead  except  a  sprout  or 
so  from  the  Polymorphum  stock  on  which 
all  were  worked.  The  survivor  is,  as 
stated  last  week,  the  Purple  Cut-leaf 
maple.  The  leaves  of  this  delightful 
little  shrub  are  as  finely  divided  as  those 
of  many  ferns. 


1854,-Estabiished  39  Years.-I893, 


the  old  reliable 

HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 
U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  NULLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters,  , 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters,  1 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc.  I 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE.  I 

II. S. WIND  ENGINES,  PUMP  C0.£ 

ns  BiT«r  St..  BATAVIA.  ILL. 


What  Ruralisms  said  of  the  Leggett 
gun  a  few  weeks  ago  has  brought  us  many 
inquiries.  We  desire  to  add  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  dry  insecticide  by  the 
aid  of  this  device  is  so  easy,  it  is  effected  The  preliminary  report  of  Prof.  George- 
with  so  little  exertion  or  trouble  that  one  son,  recently  sent  to  Denmark  as  special 
no  longer  regards  the  work  of  promptly  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
killing  the  currant  worms,  potato  beetles,  to  study  the  dairy  industry  of  that  coun- 
or  any  other  insects  which  infest  his  try,  brings  out  the  very  interesting  and 
plants,  as  a  dreaded  task.  We  have  al-  important  fact,  as  noted  by  the  Experi- 
ways  thought,  without  the  positive  proof  menL  Station  Record,  that  the  uniformly 
that  comes  from  exact  experiment,  that  good  quality  of  Danish  butter  is  princi- 
Paris-green  or  London-purple  when  used  pally  due  to  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of 
in  water  injures  the  leaves,  though  di-  bacteria  for  ripening  the  cream,  which 
luted  as  much  as  it  may  be,  and  yet  prove  have  so  far  obtained  the  approval  of 
an  effective  insecticide.  Our  reason  for  practical  dairymen  in  that  country  that 
this  belief  is  that  the  poisoned  water  is  they  are  commonly  employed  “in  all 
held  by  the  concavities  of  the  leaves  like  good  dairies.” 

so  many  little  cupt-;  the  water  soon  evap-  It  is  evident  that  any  practical  plan 
orates  and  the  poison  is  deposited  often-  for  the  wide  distribution  and  use  of  these 
times  in  sufficient  amount  to  destroy  the  butter  ferments  will  revolutionize  the 
leaf  tissue  underneath.  The  gun  obvi-  butter  industry,  and  there  seems  to  be 
ates  this.  Every  part  is  treated  alike,  no  good  reason  why  bacteria  should  not 
The  powder  may  be  distributed  in  quan-  be  used  in  butter-making  as  generally 
tities  so  small  as  to  make  scarcely  a  per-  as  yeasts  now  are  in  bread-making  and 
ceptible  “  smoke,”  or  it  may  be  distri-  brewing.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
buted  in  a  dense  cloud,  as  one  chooses,  newly  discovered  scientific  truth  has  been 
The  economy  in  using  this  machine,  as  applied  to  practical  uses  may  be  seen 
compared  with  the  dusters  in  general  from  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in  1890 
use,  is  very  apparent.  We  think  that  a  that  the  researches  of  Storch  and  Weig- 
reservoir  nearly  filled  with  plaster  and  mann  were  published,  which  showed,  that 
Paris-green,  or  with  hellebore,  or  Bu-  bacteria  might  be  employed  to  give  the 
hach,  or  with  any  other  of  the  dry,  fine  desired  flavor  to  butter, 
insecticide  powders  preferred,  would  Such  an  event  as  the  introduction  of 
serve  to  dust  an  acre  of  potato  vines  or  bacteria  cultures  into  practical  dairying 
of  currant  bushes  or  cabbages.  That  should  greatly  encourage  the  investi- 
would  be  our  guess.  The  price  of  this  gator  in  agricultural  science  to  perse- 
gun  is  about  $9,  we  believe  rather  high  vere  in  truly  scientific  inquiries,  and 
it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  used  the  should  help  the  farmer  to  see  more 
cheap  dusting  cans  or  I’arit-green  water  dearly  that  agriculture  will  reap  the 
applied  with  a  whisk-broom  or  through  a  highest  benefits  from  researches  pursued 
cheap  pump.  But  those  who  have  tried  by  thoroughly  trained  experts  working 
or  may  try  the  Leggett  gun  will,  we  are  according  to  scientific  methods, 
confident,  not  regret  the  purchase  or 

have  any  desire  to  return  to  the  other  Thk  Experiment  Station  Record 
methods  of  destroying  the  pests  which  8Peaks  a  forcible  truth  when  it  says:  “If 
destroy  their  crops.  there  18  llttle  ProsPect  th*t  even  under 

improved  conditions  of  agriculture  it 

On  the  morning  of  May  19  we  sowed  on  will  pay  to  increase  or  keep  up  t  e 
a  strip  of  well  prepared,  heavy  soil,  not  acreage  of  a  crop  it  is  doubtful  whether 
unusually  fertile,  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  a  station  should  by  means  of  important 
of  Crimson  clover  (Trifolium  incarnatum)  experiments  ncrease  the  interest  of  the 
per  acre.  It  was  well  that  the  seeding  farmers  of  its  region  in  that  crop.  It 
was  heavy,  as  sparrows  and  cat-birds  at  would  be  better  to  divert  their  attention 
once  began  to  feed  upon  the  plot,  scratch-  to  something  which  will  be  likely  to 
ing  like  so  many  little  chickens.  After  bring  them  more  profit.”  For  example, 
sowing,  the  plot  was  raked,  but  many  Northern  stations  cannot  afford  to  de- 
seeds  still  remained  on  the  surface,  aud  vote  much  time  to  experimenting  with 
none  were  covered  over  a  quarter  of  an  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas,  Teosinte,  p?a- 
inch.  On  the  morning  of  May  24,  it  was  nuts,  Braz  lian  Flour  corn,  etc.  They 
found  that  most  of  the  covered  seeds  had  should  confine  their  labors  to  seeds, 
germinated,  showing  the  first  leaves  plaids,  fruits  and  methods  which  are 
above  the  soil — five  days  from  sowing. 

Commencing  August  1G,  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  in  Chicago  a  World’s  Congress  of 
Horticulturists  to  be  so  divided  to  at 
seedsmen,  florists,  fruit-growers,  etc., 
may  meet  separately  so  as  to  listen  to 
and  partake  in  discussions  and  speeches 
in  which  they  are  most  interested. 

A.  W.  Smith  of  Americus,  Ga.,  sends  us 
a  new  flowering  climber  called  familiarly 
Velvet  Bean.  He  is  not  positive  as  to  its 
botanicaL  nime.  As  to  bloom  and  pods 
h.  considers  it  one  of  the  most  striking  y 
beautiful  of  climbers.  The  vines  grow 
with  him  40  to  GO  feet  in  a  season. 


INVALIDS. 


INFANTS 

TRADE T 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
eell  nourished,  healthy,  and  vigorous 

THE  •  BEST  -  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conv; 
iescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

"THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS. 

Mailed  free  upon  request, 
doliber-goodale  Co.,  boston,  Mas* 


PTEEL-CLAO  STONE  BOAT. 

farmers.  Two  sizes.  Prices  reasonable.  Ask 
k*  your  Implement  dealer  for  one  or  address 
KIMBLE  k  SCIIMIl),  M’f'rs,  Manchester,  Mich. 


KEYSTONE 


HAY  LOADER 


That  Two  Horsts  can  handle  easily. 

That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 

That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 

That  loads  successfully  from  cock  or 
windrow. 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 

That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 

That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 

That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 

Send  for  circular. 

EUCfi  P.n  STERLING,  ILL. 

mrUi  wUil  Mention  this  Paper. 


BRANOn  IIOTTSE8 
conveniently  located. 


KRAUS  SULKY  CULTIVATOR 


PIVOT  AXLE 


Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Slu/vels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 


THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 


One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your 
friend  in  any  part  of  North  America 
after  you  have  written  your  name  on  the 
corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


NO  1 1 1  VV  combining  parallel  movement  with 
OULiV  I ,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 


DON’T  HUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO 


SftijKtllAnmf  smmtijuiittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentioi 
th*  Bubal. 


ANV  BOY  CAN  WORK  IT.  AkrOPl,  Ohio, 

,  ATJLTMAN,  MILLER,  &  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 

Branch  Houses  at  18  Warren  Street,  N.  Y.  City;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md. 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER.  0 

do  work  oflO  menwlth  hand  hoes.  «r  Crops  Increased.  Ask  Yoar  Dealer  For  It.  *’’ 


I;  l  IWy  system  in  the  scroful- 

I  Y  ^^ous  condition  that’s 

It  /' caused  by  impure  blood, 

I  \  I  - is  enough  to  fasten  it 

V..-.<CJ  *^^upon  you.  That  is  the 
//V  time  when  neglect  and 

A.  delay  are  full  of  danger. 

/  x  Consumption  is  Lung- 

Scrofula.  You  can  prevent  it,  and  you  can 
cure  it,  if  you  haven’t  waited  too  long,  with 
I)r.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  That 
is  the  most  potent  blood-cleanser,  strength- 
restorer,  and  flesh-builder  that’s  known  to 
medical  science.  For  every  disease  that  has 
to  bo  reached  through  the  blood,  like  Con¬ 
sumption,  for  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms,  Weak 
Lungs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  all  severe, 
lingering  Coughs,  it  is  the  only  guaranteed 
remedy.  If  it  doesn’t  benefit  or  cure,  you 
have  your  money  back. 

The  proprietors  of  Dr.  Sago’s  Catarrh 
Remedy  know  that  their  medicine  perfectly 
and  permanently  cures  Catarrh.  To  prove 
it  to  you,  they  make  this  offer:  If  they  can’t 
cure  your  Catarrh,  no  matter  what  your 
case  is,  they’ll  pay  you  $500  ia  oash. 


Mr.  Smith  also  has  a  new  water-melon 
which  he  has  been  working  on  for  three 
years.  I  is  flesh  is  white  -vith  lead- 
colored  or  brown  seeds. 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to 
know  that  the  Catalpa  speciosa  growing 
at  the  Rural  Grounds — say  10  cr  12  years 
°ld — in  a  close,  shady  northern  exposure 
has  passed  the  winter  which  has  been  so 
exceptionally  hard  on  maDy  trees  ana 
shrubs,  without  injury  in  any  part. 

About  12  years  ago  we  bought  a  col 
lection  of  the  then  rare  and  always 
beautiful  Japan  variegated  maples.  One 
season  after  another  some  have  winter- 
killed  until  now  but  three  remain,  and 
two  of  these — supposed  to  he  alive — are 
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About  the  oddest  legal  proposition  we  have  met 
with  in  a  long  time  is  contained  in  this  note  : 

1  f  a  person  rents  an  orchard  and  the  renter  allows  caterpillars  to 
eat  up  the  trees.  Is  he  not  liable  for  damages?  Is  there  any  printed 
decision  of  a  court  on  the  subject? 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  similar  case  and  doubt 
if  any  decision  could  be  quoted  covering  exactly  this 
point.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  damage  part 
of  it,  however.  The  man  who  makes  his  orchard  a 
breeding  place  for  caterpillars  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
not  only  by  the  owner  of  the  orchard,  but  the  neigh¬ 
bors  as  well.  *  , 

Can  we  prevent  our  apple  orchards  from  taking  a 
year  off  and  still  have  them  do  just  as  good  work 
without  any  vacation  ?  That  is  the  problem  our 
friends  talk  about  in  this  issue.  Evidently  some  varie¬ 
ties  will  stand  it  better  than  others.  The  Baldwin 
seems  to  be  about  the  most  stubborn  in  demanding 
a  vacation.  The  best  way  to  fix  him  would  be  to 
make  him  work  in  two  gangs,  with  alternate  years 
for  vacations.  It  is  evident  that  good  feeding  and 
spraying  will  help  many  orchards  to  yearly  bearing. 
Dr.  Hoskins  hints  at  a  sure  method,  but,  as  he  says, 
it  would  cost  too  much  in  most  orchards. 

*  * 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  question  of  returning  “empties,”  and  both  are 
full  of  talk.  We  gave  a  faithful  report  of  what  the 
commission -men  had  to  say,  and  now  we  are  glad  to 
give  the  growers  the  same  chance  to  talk.  Our  friend 
opens  up  the  ball  on  page  390.  If  his  proposed  new 
race  of  commission-men  would  come  straight  from 
the  farm  and  set  things  right  we  might  all  be  happy. 
How  long,  however,  will  it  be  before  they  forget  their 
former  interests  as  farmers  in  their  desire  to  make  a 
profit  as  commission-men  ?  So  long  as  it  is  “every 
man  for  himself  ”  the  hindmost  will  be  in  danger  from 
his  old-time  captor.  The  business  of  the  world  needs 
a  surgical  operation  sometimes  called  cooperation. 

*  * 

Several  of  the  experiment  stations  are  beginning 
work  of  a  somewhat  new  character — a  little  out  of 
the  ordinary  line.  For  example,  the  West  Virginia 
Station  sends  out  as  a  bulletin  copies  of  an  address  on 
sheep  raising  in  that  State.  It  is  an  excellent  and 
helpful  article  and  deserves  a  wide  reading.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Station,  also,  sends  out  a  bulletin  on  Dorset 
Horned  sheep,  giving  an  account  of  the  history  of  Dorset 
sheep  with  descriptions  of  their  most  prominent  char¬ 
acteristics.  Now  both  of  these  pamphlets  are  useful, 
but  neither  is  a  record  of  actual  work  in  experiment¬ 
ing  done  at  these  stations.  We  have  a  class  of  scien¬ 
tists  who  will  say  that  the  experiment  station  steps 
out  of  its  proper  sphere  in  thus  doing  the  work  that 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  agricultural  paper.  For 
our  part  we  do  not  think  so.  We  see  no  objection 
to  a  station’s  collecting  valuable  information  from 
any  source  and  broadcasting  it  over  the  State.  In¬ 
stead  of  injuring  the  business  of  a  live  agricultural 
paper,  such  action  ought  to  help  it. 

*  * 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  our  export  trade  ?  ”  said 
a  farmer  the  other  day.  “The  value  of  our  exports  is 
falling  from  year  to  year.  It’s  a  singular  thing  that 
this  great  country  can’t  send  stuff  enough  away  to  pay 
its  foreign  bills.” 

“  My  idea  is  that  the  falling  off  in  export  values  is 
due  to  a  shrinkage  in  prices.  We  send  abroad  as  much 
as  ever,  but  it  is  not  worth  as  much  because  the  value 
per  bushel  or  pound  is  generally  less.” 

“  Oh,  I  can’t  believe  that !  ” 

“Well,  let’s  look  it  up  and  make  sure.”  They  hunted 
up  a  copy  of  the  last  quarterly  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  gave  the  foreign 
trace  of  this  country  for  the  last  three  months  of  1891, 
and  also  for  the  same  period  for  1892.  Here  are  the 
figures  for  a  few  items  : 

EXPORTS. 

/—Three  months  1892 — ,  Three  months  1891 — . 

Cotton  (bales) .  2,230,328  $93,812,034  2,948,773  131.415,569 

Wheat  (bushels) .  34,052,329  26,955,372  45,826,838  48,124,984 

Corn  (bushels) .  12.196,890  6,705,787  18,327,690  6,980,204 

Flour  (barrels) .  4,867,985  22,053.242  3,906,199  19,531,547 

A  number  of  other  instances  could  be  given  to  show 
that  there  is  considerable  truth  in  the  statement  that 


a  decreased  price  has  had  most  to  do  with  lowering 
the  values  of  our  exports.  While  a  few  minor  articles 
have  been  valued  higher  than  before,  the  price  gener¬ 
ally  has  been  lowered,  and  we  have  been  forced  to 
send  an  extra  two  ounces  or  half  peck  to  obtain  an 
equal  amount  of  money. 

*  * 

The  patent  on  the  Bell  telephone  expired  on  March 
7  laBt ;  the  Berliner  patent,  which  still  checks  compe¬ 
tition,  will  expire  on  January  30  next ;  still  other  sub¬ 
sidiary,  patents  and  the  possession  of  the  equipage  and 
lines  now  on  hand,  will  continue  for  years  to  give  the 
Bell  extortion  an  almost  free  hand  in  the  telephone 
methods  now  in  use.  Experiments  of  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  nature  were  made  in  New  York  city,  however, 
the  other  day  in  a  new  patented  method  of  telephon¬ 
ing,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  entirely  independent  of 
any  of  the  100  or  more  patents  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Bell  monopoly.  The  new  system  is  reported  to  be 
at  once  very  simple  and  cheap,  the  cost  of  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  as  well  as  of  the  royalty  of  a  line  five  miles  in 
length  being  $62  40.  Is  this  to  be  the  telephone  for 
the  “  millions  ?  ”  *  # 

Governor  Flower  promptly  vetoed  the  other  day  a 
bill  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  making  the  use  of  cheese  compulsory  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  diet  in  State  prisons  and  military  camps,  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese.  We  to  a  great  extent  approve  of  that 
veto,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  discriminated  in  favor  of 
one  particular  class  of  farmers  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  other  classes  in  the  noble  ranks  of  agriculture. 
Why  not  include  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  use 
of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  as  well  as  of 
orchard  fruits,  saurkraut,  sage,  and  a  host  of  other 
agricultural  products  which  are  as  little  used  in  the 
above  institutions  as  cheese  ?  Let’s  have  a  bill  to  com¬ 
pel  the  use  of  every  agricultural  product  in  all  public 
institutions  so  as  to  encourage  every  department  of 
agriculture.  Why  limit  the  boon  to  cheesemakers  ? 

*  * 

The  anti-income-tax  papers  are  loud  in  their  denun¬ 
ciations  of  such  an  imposition  as  an  outrage  on  the 
“  American  people.”  Pray,  who  are  the  people  ?  The 
million  or  a  trifle  more  who  would  contribute  a  little 
more  from  their  ample  means  to  the  public  burdens 
assumed  more  for  the  protection  of  their  property  and 
themselves  than  for  the  sake  of  all  others  ;  or  the  tens 
of  millions  whose  loads  would  be  lightened  by  such  a 
tax  ?  It  will  stimulate  perjury,  they  say,  among  those 
who  will  run  risks  to  evade  it.  Would  the  Nation  be 
then  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the  perjurers  ? 
Owing  to  knavery  and  trickery,  they  add,  the  tax 
would  never  amount  to  much.  It  amounts  to  a  good 
deal  in  the  poorer  European  countries  where  it  is  in 
foroe,  and  the  rigorous  application  here  of  a  few  of 
the  penalties  inflicted  on  delinquents  abroad  would  be 
certain  to  have  a  salutary  and  truth-compelling  effect. 

*  * 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  United  States  mail 
service  ?  The  writer  mailed  a  letter  in  Brooklyn 
before  seven  o’clock  Tuesday  night  with  a  10  cent 
special  delivery  stamp  on  it.  It  was  addressed  to  a  small 
town  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  about  five  miles  from 
the  railroad  station  at  Monticello.  A  mail  stage  is  run 
daily  to  the  town.  We  left  the  city  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine  o’clock  and  delayed  a  half  day  at  an  inter¬ 
vening  town  on  business,  yet  reached  the  town  to 
which  the  letter  was  addressed  24  hours  before  the 
“special  delivery”  letter  was  handed  over  the  counter 
by  the  postmaster.  The  letter  mark  showed  that  it 
had  been  delayed  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  postmaster 
offered  the  excuse  that  the  farmer  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  lived  outside  of  the  special  delivery  limit. 
The  farmer  lives  just  one  mile  from  the  post-ofiice. 
We  not  only  want  free  rural  delivery ;  but  more 
prompt  service  in  city  post  offices  in  the  handling  of 
mail  for  country  delivery. 

*  * 

In  a  New  Jersey  court  the  other  day  during  the 
trial  of  a  case  about  a  horse,  a  so-called  veterinary 
surgeon  gave  some  testimony  that  was  decidedly  orig¬ 
inal,  and  also  somewhat  startling.  In  describing  the 
anatomy  of  a  horse  he  swore  that  every  horse  possesses 
three  spinal  cords,  one  directly  on  top  of  the  backbone 
and  one  on  each  side,  an  inch  from  the  center  of  the 
bone.  That  veterinary  surgeon  isn’t  likely  to  do 
much  more  damage  in  that  neighborhood,  but  one 
can’t  help  wondering  how  many  more  similarly  intel¬ 
ligent  quacks  are  practicing  their  nefarious  quackery 
upon  helpless  and  innocent  animals  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  This  is  the  class  of  individuals  that 
pour  hot  pepper  tea  in  the  ears  of  suffering  cows  to 
cure  hollow  horn,  who  split  the  ends  of  their  tails  to 
cure  that  “  tired  feeling”  incident  to  a  starvation  diet 
through  the  winter,  etc.  Down  with  them !  Don't 
permit  them  to  torture  your  poor  defenceless  animals 
any  longer.  They  deserve  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine. 


The  following  letter  calls  attention  to  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  attended  to  : 

lam  credibly  Informed  that  extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  to 
entice  young  girls  to  Chicago  for  Immoral  purposes  by  means  of  seduc¬ 
tive  advertisements  offering  good  wages  for  light  work,  Invitations  to 
places  of  amusement,  etc.  Cannot  The  Rural  Niw-Yorkbr  warn 
Its  readers  agatnst  this  state  of  affairs?  Reliable  Information  about 
lodgings  or  work  will  be  furnished  free  by  mall  or  at  the  office  of  the 
Protective  Agency  for  Women  and  Children,  Room  828  Opera  House 
Building,  Chicago. 

It  is  evident  that  this  cursed  business  is  in  full 
swing  and  young  women  who  go  to  Chicago  alone 
must  be  on  their  guard.  The  Young  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  at  Room  61,  243  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  will  make  a  business  of  securing  suitable 
lodging  houses  for  strange  young  women.  Do  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  anything  to  do  with 
irresponsible  strangers. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

I’ve  a  license  to  be  with  you,  said  our  friend  Hen  Louse, 

Yonder  farmer  paid  my  license  when  he  would  not  souse 
Bolling  water  In  the  corners  of  his  old  hen-house 
And  blow  powder  In  the  feathers  of  each  lousy  fowl. 

If  he  won’t  get  out  and  hunt  me  where  I  bite  and  prowl 
It’s  exactly  like  a  license  and  you  needn’t  howl. 

I’m  the  boss  of  all  this  hen-house,  I  demand  respect, 

I've  a  license  I  I’ve  a  license  In  that  man’s  neglect. 

Long  and  loud  old  Hen  Louse  boasted  and  the  farmer  heard 
And  he  listened  there  In  silence  and  each  boasting  word 
Dug  a  hole  Into  his  conscience  and  his  heart  was  stirred;  . 

And  he  doffed  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  his  broom  he  took, 

And  he  swabbed  the  boiling  water  like  a  full-sired  brook, 

And  upon  each  hen  a  plenty  of  his  Buhach  shook 
Then  he  rested  from  his  labor  with  a  sigh  Immense 
As  he  said  “  I  gave  you  license  but  It’s  now  lice  hence J 

No  hen  can  gnaw  off  black  knot. 

IT’s  an  111  wind  that  makes  us  all  sick, 

Sound  apple  timber  Is  too  good  to  be  burnt. 

The  easiest  way  to  steal  is  to  do  It  indirectly. 

We  give  all  sides  of  the  folding  saw  question. 

The  throat  of  a  stone  ditch  determines  Its  life. 

DO  you  think  a  sane  sow  ever  tried  to  eat  her  own  pigs? 

DO  you  always  say  “  Good  mornlngl”  to  the  hired  man  ? 

Couldn’t  you  get  along  without  any  whip  on  your  farm? 

Better  “  corn  ”  your  manure  before  using  It  on  potatoes. 

A  drain  and  a  roller  will  cure  the  “  heaves  ”  In  a  wet  soil. 

Who  have  ever  made  stone  water  tanks  that  fought  off  the  freeze  ? 

It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  the  hired  man  Is  tired  or  In¬ 
spired. 

A  liberal  breeding  of  South  Down  sheep  would  help  bring  the 
South  up. 

Full  many  men  would  gladly  use  their  boots  on  nursery  folks  who 
send  them  substitutes. 

According  to  Prof.  Cooke,  page  407,  a  cow  can  stand  a  cold  storm 
If  she  has  plenty  to  eat. 

One  way  to  keep  the  cows  clean  of  horn  flies  Is  to  soil  them.  To  soli 
Is  to  pasture  In  the  barn. 

Nothing  stlngeth  worse  than  the  adder  who  figures  up  the  debts 
you  owe  to  your  better  self. 

Handling  1,500  pounds  of  water  In  every  ton  of  stable  manure  Is 
Irrigating  with  a  dung-fork. 

Mb.  Sbmpers  gives  those  who  want  a  coffee  substitute  a  wide 
range  for  experiment— page  406. 

It  Is  an  “off”  year  with  many  trees  because  the  tree  Is  off  Its  health 
—too  feeble  to  make  a  good  crop. 

If  somebody  at  a  distance  sends  In  and  cuts  the  tall  off  your  trade, 
the  only  thing  you  can  do  Is  to  retail. 

If  frost  gets  below  the  throat  of  a  stone  ditch  and  “  heaves  ”  It, 
then  there  will  be  a  case  of  soar  throat. 

The  National  Butchers’  Association  Is  preparing  to  fight  the  big 
Dressed  Meat  Trust.  Success  to  such  butchery  1 

The  Columbian  Horticultural  Society  of  North  America  was  recently 
organized  at  Chicago  with  our  Mr.  E.  G.  Fowler  as  president. 

KEEr  It  before  the  people!  What?  The  fact  that  personal  prop¬ 
erty  receives  most  protection  from  the  law  and  pays  least  to  support 
the  law. 

MR.  Cooper,  you  will  notice,  uses  his  stable  manure  to  help  get  a 
seeding  of  olover.  That  Is  like  getting  It  to  play  two  parts— mother 
and  nurse. 

See  here,  why  don’t  you  get  up  an  exhibit  for  the  fair  such  as  Is 
suggested  on  page  398  ?  What  can  you  do  to  give  your  farm  a  better 
advertising  ? 

The  Immemorial  policy  of  England  has  been  to  make  herself  great 
and  other  nations  small.  Ever  known  a  man  whose  policy,  mutatis 
mutandis,  was  the  same? 

A  hired  man  may  “take  as  much  Interest  In  his  employer’s  business 
as  he  would  In  his  own,”  and  still  make  a  big  fizzle  of  It.  The  advice 
for  one  class  of  folks  Is  to  pay  the  attention  to  their  own  affairs  that 
they  do  to  other  people's. 

Who  can  ever  count  the  value  that  Dictator  added  to  the  horses  of 
America?  Should  that  horse  have  been  taxed  according  to  his  earn 
lng  capacity  or  on  the  basis  of  some  nominal  value?  That  Is  the  taxa¬ 
tion  problem  In  a  nutshell. 

Let  a  man  Invent  a  rifle  that  will  deal  out  wholesale  death  and  we 
deal  him  out  a  profit  that  will  take  away  your  breath,  but  a  tool  to 
make  one  weed  grow  where  a  dozen  grew  before  may  receive  a  grudg 
lng  “thank  you,”  but  a  mighty  little  more. 

A  beet  mother  Is  a  beet  selected  for  growing  seed  because  of  her 
high  analysis  of  sugar.  Small  bits  of  the  beets  are  taken  out  an 
analyzed,  and  the  beets  showing  the  best  analyses  are  planted  ;  the 
holes  cut  In  them  for  the  sample  do  not  Injure  them. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  the  machines  that  are  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  slat  and  wire  fencing  for  preparing  crates  or  barrels  for  shipping 
produce?  We  sometimes  see  such  crates  In  the  market.  It  seems  as 
though  they  might  be  made  by  these  machines,  but  can  they? 

MY  friend,  why  don’t  you  build  a  cream  brooder  like  Mr.  Chapman 's 
page  394,  rlghtaway  ?  Won’t  need  It  till  winter  ?  Maybe  so,  but  the 
chances  are  you  will  have  lost  the  paper  by  that  time  and  will  have 
no  pattern  to  work  from.  Now  Is  the  accepted  time  with  cream 
brooders. 

Now,  remember,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided 
that  the  tomato  is  a  vegetable— not  a  fruit.  Several  years  ago.  some 
tomatoes  were  Imported  in  New  York  city,  and  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  classified  them  as  vegetables  and  collected  duty  accordingly. 
The  Importers  disputed  the  point,  claiming  that  they  were  fruit  and 
accordingly  on  the  free  list.  In  spite  of  the  law’s  delays,  the  case  has 
Just  been  declared  In  favor  of  the  Collector.  But  will  not  many  think 
the  members  ef  the  court  better  lawyers  than  botanists? 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

F.  H.  Mason,  United  States  Con&ul  at  Frankfort, 
Germany,  sends  to  the  State  Department  an  account 
of  a  discovery  in  electrical  heating  that  promises  to 
revolutionize  some  departments  of  iron  working. 
Briefly  described,  the  apparatus  and  methods  are  as 
follows  : 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  or  porcelain  vase,  which  maybe 
of  any  size  conveniently  adapted  to  the  purpose,  provided  with  a 
lining  of  lead  connected  with  a  strong  conductor  of  positive  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  vase  Is  filled  to  three-fourths  Its  capacity  with  acidified 
water.  A  pair  of  Iron  tongs  with  Insulated  handles  Is  attached  by  a 
flexible  conductor  to  the  negative  pole  of  an  electrical  current  gener¬ 
ated  by  an  ordinary  dynamo.  With  this  simple  and  Inexpensive  equip¬ 
ment  the  following  phenomenon  Is  produced.  The  electrical  current 
having  been  switched  on,  a  bar  of  wrought  Iron  or  other  metal  Is 
taken  up  with  the  tongs  and  plunged  Into  the  water  within  the  vase. 
Immediately  the  water  begins  to  boll  at  the  point  of  contact;  the  Im¬ 
mersed  portion  of  the  Iron  rises  quickly  to  a  red,  then  to  a  white 
heat,  and  emits  a  stream  of  brilliant  white  light.  In  a  few  moments 
the  heat  becomes  so  Intense  that  the  Iron  melts  and  falls  off  In 
bubbles  and  sparks,  leaving  a  clear,  glowing  surface  In  perfeot  condi¬ 
tion  for  welding.  The  heating  process  has  been  so  rapid  that  neither 
the  water  nor  the  end  of  the  bar  held  within  the  tongs  has  been 
more  than  slightly  warmed. 

Thus  we  have  the  singular  phenomenon  of  iron  al¬ 
most  instantly  heated  to  a  white  heat  in  water.  The 
practical  possibilities  of  this  discovery  are  great — not 
only  as  regards  iron  working  but  also  in  its  use  for 
household  heating  for  domestic  purposes.  In  that 
good  time  coming  when  the  farmer  will  have  an  elec¬ 
tric  current  constantly  on  tap  at  his  front  door,  he 
can  do  all  the  work  that  requires  the  turning  of  a 
wheel,  light  and  heat  his  house  and  do  blacksmithing 
work  at  his  pleasure. 

X  t  X 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  whole  power 
and  influence  of  the  Federal  Administration  will  be 
used  to  secure  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Silver  Coinage  Law  early  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  The  objects  of  that  and  other  laws  passed 
as  compromises  for  one  providing  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  have  not,  it  is  charged,  been  secured.  The 
first  of  these  compromise  measures  provided  for  the 
purchase  and  coinage  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  silver  per 
month.  After  a  trial  of  this  for  a  dozen  years,  came 
the  Sherman  Act  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  buy  54,000,000  ounces,  or  4,500,000  pounds  of 
silver  per  annum  and  to  issue  paper  money  redeem¬ 
able  in  coin,  in  payment.  Under  the  first  act  silver 
was  purchased  to  coin  over  $400,000,000  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  force  them  into  circulation,  and  the 
Treasury  now  holds  about  $300,000,000  of  them. 
Under  the  Sherman  Act  providing  for  the  purchase 
and  storage  of  silver,  the  price  at  the  start  was  $1.25 
per  ounce  ;  the  last  purchase  was  made  at  83%  cents, 
and  the  Treasury  now  has  5,000  tons  of  the  white 
metal  on  hand.  It  is  asserted  that  the  stock  of  silver 
bought  up  since  1878  could  not  be  sold  now  at  less 
than  $100,000,000  below  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  of 
course  the  country  at  large  is  the  loser. 

X  X  X 

Again,  although  under  the  Sherman  Act  there  has 
been  an  addition  of  3%  millions  of  dollars  per  month 
in  Treasury  notes  to  the  National  circulation,  a  late 
Treasury  report  shows  the  circulation  per  capita  at 
different  dates  to  be  as  follows  : 


January  1, 1890.... .  $24.38 

January  1, 1891 .  25.17 

At  date  of  report .  .  23.37 


Thus  although  $140,000,000  have  been  added  to  the 
currency  since  1890,  tLere  has  been  a  decrease  of 
$2  per  head  since  June  1,  1891  In  the  report  of  the 
Mint  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  following 
is  given  as  the  per  capita  total  of  the  currency  in  the 
four  countries  named,  and  in  these  the  per  capita  cir¬ 
culation  is  the  greatest : 


Gold.  Sliver.  Paper.  Total. 

United  Kingdom .  $14.74  $2.(13  $1.32  $18.42 

France .  20.52  17.95  2.09  40.56 

Germany .  12.12  4.26  2.16  18.54 

United  States .  16.06  8.85  6.24  25.15 


Thus  there  is  none  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  with  anything  like  the  same  volume  of  currency 
as  the  United  States  except  France,  where  there  are 
few  banking  facilities,  and  where  the  use  of  checks 
and  drafts,  so  common  here  for  transferring  credits, 
is  almost  unknown  in  many  large  communities.  Again, 
while  France  has  $800,000,000  in  gold  ;  $700,000,000  in 
silver,  and  $81,402,000  in  paper,  making  a  total  of 
$1,581,402,000;  this  country  has  $654,000,000  in  gold; 
$575,000,000  in  silver,  and  $405,790,000  in  paper,  making 
a  total  of  $1,634,790,000  of  all  classes  of  currency. 

X  X  X 

At  present,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  free  coin¬ 
age  of  silver  have  a  decided  majority  in  Congress, 
though  of  course  Administrative  influence  may  lessen 
or  even  entirely  remove  this  majority  before  the  next 
session.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  some  compromise 
will  be  adopted.  Of  those  already  suggested  one  is  to 
change  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  so  as  to  make  it 
include  the  face  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed — or  a  ratio  of  20  to  1  as  compared  with  gold  in¬ 
stead  of  16  to  1  as  at  present,  though  just  now  the 
commercial  v  alue  of  silver  is  as  24  to  1.  The  present 


dollar  weighs  412^  grains  and  is  considered  too  un¬ 
wieldy  for  general  circulation;  the  proposed  dollar 
would  weigh  639  grains,  and  would  be  subject  to  period¬ 
ical  variations  in  accordance  with  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  gold  or  silver.  Would  the  public  who  decline 
to  handle  the  present  dollar  be  likely  to  prefer  the 
other?  But  then  Treasury  notes  could  be  issued  on 
the  security  of  the  silver,  as  at  present.  Over  420,- 
000,000  silver  dollars  are  already  coined;  are  they  to 
be  recoined  of  heavier  weight  and  is  the  government 
to  be  the  loser  ?  The  principal  other  compromise 
measure  suggested  is  the  removal  of  the  Federal  tax 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  notes  of  State  banks  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  State  bank  issues  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  would  prevent  any  contraction  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  issue  of  silver  dollars 
or  Treasury  notes  secured  by  them.  The  stock  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  measure  is  that  it  would  result  in 
flooding  the  country  with  “  wild  cat  currency,”  or  ir¬ 
redeemable  and  irresponsible  paper  circulation.  The 
present  Sfate  laws  appear,  however,  to  be  amply  suf¬ 
ficient  to  guard  against  such  an  abuse,  and  fresh  pro¬ 
visions  and  guarantees  can  be  readily  added  for  the 
public  protection.  The  country  must  return  to  State 
banks  sooner  or  later;  and,  if  doing  so  now  would  offer 
a  solution  to  the  present  difficulty,  why  not  do  so  at 
once?  |  x  | 

Since  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  decided  to  try 
the  Norway  method  of  controlling  the  liquor  traffic, 
viz.,  putting  it  in  the  h?nds  of  the  State,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  has  appointed  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter.  Some  of  the  most  influential 
Prohibition  papers  regard  this  as  a  helpful  experi¬ 
ment.  A  league  is  being  formed  in  New  York  State 
to  attempt  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
State  control  here.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  men  of 
all  parties  who  desire  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  sa¬ 
loon  can  begin  to  And  some  practical  scheme  for  work 
on  which  they  can  all  agree.  As  an  illustration  of  an¬ 
other  way  in  which  Scandinavian  thought  has  influ¬ 
enced  public  feeling  in  America,  the  action  of  the 
North  Dakota  Legislature  in  establishing  courts  of 
conciliation  is  suggestive.  North  Dakota  has  a  large 
Scandinavian  population,  and  it  is  natural  that  a  law 
that  has  proved  useful  in  Norway  should  be  tried 
there.  As  to  the  new  law,  the  Christian  Union  says: 

Appeal  to  the  ordinary  courts  Is  not  forbidden,  but  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  must  first  be  referred  to  a  court  of  conciliation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  two  citizens.  Before  this  court 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  must  each  present  his  case  In  person;  no 
lawyer  Is  allowed  to  appear  before  It.  When  both  sides  have  been 
heard,  the  conciliators  must  reach  a  decision  as  soon  as  may  be,  and 
endeavor  to  bring  the  disputants  to  an  agreement.  If  either  party 
feels  certain  that  he  Is  wronged,  and  that  he  will  gain  by  rejecting  the 
decision  of  his  neighbors  and  entering  upon  a  regular  siege  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  that  course  Is  open  to  him;  but  It  Is  believed  that  In  North  Da¬ 
kota,  as  In  Norway,  the  great  body  of  casos  will  be  settled  by  this  In¬ 
expensive,  speedy,  and  thoroughly  Christian  method  of  procedure. 

X  t  X 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  Polish  part  of  the  Empire  as  well  as 
the  Eastern  provinces,  and  is  all  European  countries 
refuse  to  receive  the  exiles,  an  unprecedented  influx 
of  them  is  to  be  looked  for  here,  as  about  500,000  of 
them  are  to  be  affected  by  the  recent  ukase  in  Poland 
alone.  Wherever  they  have  formed  a  settlement,  the 
Russian  Jews  have,  as  a  whole,  proved  very  undesir¬ 
able  immigrants,  being  filthy  in  their  habits,  disin¬ 
clined  to  steady  work,  and  thankless  for  favors  even 
from  the  philanthropists  of  their  own  race  who  con¬ 
tribute  generously  for  their  relief  and  betterment. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  and 
South  America  to  establish  agricultural  colonies  of 
them,  notably  by  Baron  Hirsch,  who  has  spent  millions 
in  the  experiment,  but,  without  exception,  they  have 
all  either  proved  complete  failures  or  are  dragging  out 
a  wretched,  discontented  existence,  whkm  is  pretty 
sure  to  end  in  a  total  collapse.  The  modern  Jewish 
immigrants  never  take  kindly  to  agriculture  ;  but 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  cities  and  pick  up  a  precarious 
living  by  slop-work,  peddling,  rag-picking  and  similar 
occupations.  A  land  “  flowing  with  milk  and  honey” 
for  the  Israelite  of  to-ds  y  must  be  either  provident¬ 
ially  provided  like  the  manna  of  old,  or  donated  by 
the  wealth  of  others. 

X  t  X 

The  Royal  Ark  Endowment  Order  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  just  given  up  its  swindling  life  and  3,000  of 
its  dupes  must  be  content  with  5%  per  cent  of  the 
amount  they  had  paid  in.  These  endowment  schemes, 
which  promised  to  pay  each  member,  after  a  few 
years,  a  big  sum  in  return  for  a  small  investment, 
originated  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  But  though  this 
State  was  the  first  to  tolerate  them,  she  has  been  the 
most  relentless  in  prosecuting  them.  The  system  was 
first  legalized  in  1887,  and  soon  not  less  than  56  orders 
or  companies  were  in  operation.  Their  fraudulent 
character  was  recognized  in  1890,  and  the  creation  of 
new  ones  was  forbidden  by  law.  In  1891  they  began 
to  collapse  in  quick  succession,  and  of  the  56  original 
swindles  not  more  than  eight  survived  in  1892,  and 


these  are  now  in  process  of  liquidation,  with  grievous 
loss,  in  all  cases,  to  the  investors.  During  their  ex¬ 
istence  the  companies  and  orders  had  admitted  334,- 
000  members  in  Massachusetts  alone,  and  the  total 
amount  of  bonds  issued  by  them  promised  $120,000,000. 

In  monthly  and  weekly  contributions  and  payments 
no  less  than  $12,500,000  was  collected.  Of  this  amount 
about  $3,000,000  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
bonds,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  founders  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  concerns  and  their  friends.  About 
$2,000,000  was  distributed  in  sick  payments,  $4,000,000 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  officers  as  salaries,  fees, 
etc.,  and  $3,500,000  was  left  at  the  end  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  330,000  members.  Similar  organizations  sprang 
up  like  pestiferous  fungi  all  over  many  other  States, 
and  the  careers  of  all  were  like  those  that  have  cursed 
the  Old  Bay  State.  From  the  first  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  vigorously  denounced  the  frauds  on  the 
editorial  page  and  elsewhere,  and  we  trust  few,  if 
any,  of  our  readers  are  among  their  dupes. 

X  t  X 

When  the  bounty  on  domestic  sugar  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  duty  on  the  foreign  product,  it  was  en¬ 
acted  that  the  law  should  remain  in  force  till  1905,  so 
as  to  allow  it  a  fair  trial.  Acting  in  good  faith,  the 
sugar  planters  of  the  South,  especially  those  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  added  largely  to  their  plants  and  made  immense 
improvements  on  them  at  enormous  aggregate  ex¬ 
pense.  This,  they  assert,  was  done  by  them  relying 
on  the  government’s  good  faith,  and  on  that  only. 
They  now  argue  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
government  cannot  honestly  repeal  the  bounty  law 
before  1905,  and  if  it  should  do  so,  they  declare  they 
will  go  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  relief 
for  such  repudiation  of  a  contract.  What  is  said  of 
the  sugar  interest  in  this  regard  is  equally  true  of  a 
large  number  of  other  industries,  the  plants  for  which 
were  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  as  the  owners 
relied  on  the  stability  of  the  McKinley  tariff.  What, 
then,  is  the  outlook  for  a  favorable  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ?  Very  poor.  That  body  has  repeat¬ 
edly  decided  that  while  it  is  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
pass  upon  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  it  is  not  within 
its  province  to  interfere  with  that  body  in  its  legisla¬ 
tive  capacity,  so  that  it  cannot  enjoin  it  from  passing 
any  law.  Then,  again,  in  cases  where  a  State  has 
enacted  Prohibition  legislation  which  rendered  valu¬ 
able  plants  useless,  and  ruined  a  multitude  of  lucra¬ 
tive  kinds  of  business,  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided 
by  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  that  the  aggrieved 
parties  had  no  redress.  The  same  would  doubtless  be 
the  outcome  of  litigation  in  this  matter. 

X  X  X 

Four  days  ago  came  the  announcement  that  the 
drought  which  had  lasted  nearly  eight  months  in 
south  central  Kansas  had  been  broken  by  three  inches 
of  rainfall,  produced  by  a  long-continued  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  sky  and  the  firing  of  heavy  and  light  ex¬ 
plosives  by  the  people  of  Wellington,  Winfield,  Arkan¬ 
sas  City,  South  Haven,  Caldwell,  Hutchison  and  New¬ 
ton,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  intermediate  country. 
All  appeared  to  agree  that  the  downpour  was  due  to 
the  bombardment.  This  was  according  to  the  Dyren- 
forth  or  Government  system.  Now  comes  word  from 
Topeka,  Kansas,  that  Clayton  B.  Jewell,  “Superin¬ 
tendent  of  rain-making  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Rai'road,”  who  after  a  year’s  experiments 
with  the  Melbourne  or  Australian  rain-making  system, 
is  confident  that  he  can  act  Jupiter  Pluvius  in  short 
order,  is  going  to  southwestern  Kansas  to  break  the 
drought  which  “  has  continued  there  uninterruptedly 
for  eight  months.”  He  eschews  explosives,  except  as 
auxiliaries,  and  simply  generates  gases  which  he 
sends  heavenward.  “  These  collect  the  moisture  in 
the  air  and  clouds.  With  the  clouds  he  establishes 
electric  communication,  and  the  electric  discharges,” 
tl.e  telegram  tells  us,  “  are  dilated,  resulting  in  pre¬ 
cipitation.”  Soon  after  he  begins  operations,  light 
clouds  begin  to  gather  ;  these  soon  consolidate  and 
shortly  “one  vast  cloud  overspreads  the  heavens.”  It 
appears  that  the  Rock  Island  has  sufficient  confidence 
in  him  to  fit  up  a  laboratory  for  him  in  a  special  car 
and  send  him  regularly  on  experimental  tours  over 
its  lines  in  the  Northwest.  Should  the  derided  rain¬ 
making  experiments  prove  successful,  what  a  striking 
example  would  be  afforded  of  the  ridicule  that  met 
the  first  attempts  at  railroading,  telegraphing  and 
many  other  novel  attempts  which  have  proved  over¬ 
whelmingly  successful  in  the  end,  and  what  a  blessing 
would  accrue  to  the  agriculture  of  the  globe. 

X  X  X 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  The  B.  N.-Y.  speak  very  highly  of  Morgan's 
grape  and  berry  hoe  for  cultivating  grapes  and  berries.  It  Is  a  very 
simple  Implement  and  Is  easily  handled,  and  seems  quite  the  thing 
for  this  purpose.  Anything  that  will  save  time  and  labor  In  the  busy 
season  Is  sure  to  be  popular  with  fruit  growers,  and  the  economy  of 
this  Implement  Is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  It  has,  In  such  a  short 
time,  become  so  much  used  by  progressive  growers.  It  Is  made  by  the 
D.  S  Morgan  Co  ,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

The  incubator  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  will  be  Installed  June 
15  In  the  Live  Stock  Department.  The  Buckeye  Incubator  Company, 
of  Springfield,  O.,  will  have  In  operation  an  extensive  display  of  the 
different  machines  manufactured  by  It.  The  company  Invites  visitors 
Interested  In  poultry  to  make  Its  exhibit  their  headquarters,  where 
facilities  for  correspondence  will  be  furnished,  as  well  as  Information 
In  regard  to  any  feature  of  the  poultry  exhibit.  It  will  be  an  Inter¬ 
esting  exhibit,  and  few,  If  any,  farmers  or  poultrymen  will  be  willing 
to  miss  seeing  It. 


WHAT  SOME  OF  US  THINK. 

HESE  are  regular  soft  soap  days  ”  said  the 
Boarder.”  One  is  sort  of  flattered  into  getting 
out-of-doors.  You  set  aside  your  judgment  and  don  a 
light  wrap.  The  sunshine  whispers  that  it  is  warm 
and  pleasant,  and  forth  you  go.  You  get  away  from 
the  shelter  of  the  buildings,  and,  mercy!  the  east  wind 
f trikes  you,  feeling  like  a  blast  from  ‘Greenland.’ 
Your  feet  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  water-soaked  earth, 
that  looked  so  firm  and  dry.  The  sunshine  you  per¬ 
ceive,  is  decidedly  thin.  After  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  wind,  in  which  you  lose  your  breath,  your 
wraps  and  your  temper,  you  regain  the  house,  sink 
down  exhausted  saying:  ‘  I  might  have  known  better 
than  to  be  deceived  into  thinking  balmy  spring  was 
here.’  ” 

“  Yes  ”  laughed  the  cook.  “  I  think  that  March, 
instead  of  borrowing  three  days  of  April,  as  the  legend 
says,  must  have  borrowed  the  whole  month  this  year. 

But  speaking  about  soft  soap,  I  wish,  F - ,  that  you 

would  make  a  barrel  of  soap  this  spring;  you  always 
make  such  nice  soap.” 

“  No  soft  soap  about  that,”  says  F.  “But  you  say 
that  one  five-cent  cake  of  soap  does  your  washing  or¬ 
dinarily.  Counting  the  worth  of  the  ashes  for  our 
land,  and  the  fuss  and  bother  of  making,  I  don’t  think 
it  pays  to  make  soap.” 

“  O  dear  !  but  I  like  soft  soap  so  much  the  better 
for  washing  white  clothes  and  for  dishes.” 

“You  might  try  mother’s  way  when  the  weather 
gets  warmer,”  said  the  Boarder.  “She  has  lime  put 
between  each  two  layers  of  ashes  in  the  leach,  runs  off 
some  strong  lye,  and  puts  a  gallon  or  so  into  a  10  gal¬ 
lon  crock.  This  is  set  where  the  sun  will  strike  it. 
Then  she  heats  the  grease  (about  four  quarts,  clear, 
clean,  sausage  and  bacon  fat,  etc  )  smoking  hot,  and 
pours  it  into  the  lye,  stirring  it  vigorously.  She  lets 
the  mixture  stand  several  days,  stirring  it  every  day 
until  it  begins  to  thicken  and  looks  soapy  ;  then  adds 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days  a  pailful  of  lye,  until  the 
crock  is  full.  Then  she  dissolves  and  adds  one  pound 
of  borax,  and  I  had  rather  have  her  soap  than  all 
the  washing  fluids  made.” 

“  I  believe  I  must  try  making  some,”  said  the  cook. 
“  I  have  had  some  of  her  soap,  and  it  certainly  is  the 
nicest  I  ever  used,  (without  any  soft  soaping)  so  strong 
and  clean,  and  it  looks  good  enough  to  eat.” 

“  By  the  way,”  put  in  F.  at  this  point,  “  did  you  no¬ 
tice  in  this  week’s  Rural,  what  a  rebilke  the  editor 
gives  F.  S.  A-  for  the  4  rather  fastidious  ’  in  her  article 
on  the  Open  Eyes  page  ?  ” 

“  Ye6,  I  saw  it ;  and,  rereading  the  article,  I  thought 
she  might  or  might  not  have  deserved  it.  She  did  not 
say  too  fastidious,  or  that  she  objected  to  the  Chief 
Cook’s  being  particular;  still  ‘rather’  is  a  vague,  mean¬ 
ingless  word,  and  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  her,  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  us,  to  use  just  the  right  words  to  express 
our  meaning.”  a.  a.  a. 


FANCIES  IN  FLOWERS. 

CAN  the  character  of  the  woman  be  guessed  at  to 
any  true  extent  from  the  flowers  she  loves  ?  If 
so,  the  following  may  be  considered  a  character  study: 

Mrs.  Win.  Astor  is  known  to  prefer  pink  roses.  Mrs. 
Richard  Lounsbery  says  she  loves  violets  almost  as 
well  as  she  loves  her  children,  and  they  are  always  on 
her  dressing  table.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  always 
chooses  the  English  violet,  both  to  wear  and  for  her 
table.  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  must  have  her  violets 
in  the  form  of  pansies,  of  which  she  is  extremely  fond. 
Mrs.  George  Gould  (now  known  as  Mrs.  George  Jay 
Gould)  has  a  passion  for  all  flowers.  This  has  crys¬ 
tallized  in  practical  form  into  a  “  Potted  Plant  Mis¬ 
sion  ”  for  kindergarten  children.  Marquize  Clara 
Lanza  favors  lily-of-the-valley.  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish 
gives  her  special  favor  to  the  white  water  lily. 

A  few  prominent  women  o^y  are  said  to  be  especially 
devoted  to  orchids,  despite  the  so-called  orchid  craze. 
Two  of  these  choose  oddly  enough.  One  saysmignon- 
nette  and  green  orchids;  Mrs.  George  Dodge  varies  this 
by  substituting  red  roses  for  the  mignonettes.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton  declares  for  eschscholt- 
zias  California  poppies),  she  having  spent  much  of 
her  life  in  California.  Mrs.  Frank  ijeslie,  luxurious 
in  temperament  and  a  Southerner  by  birth,  declares 
her  own  tendencies  in  her  preference  for  the  royal  mag¬ 
nolia.  Marion  Manola  likes  the  bouncing  American 
Beauty  above  every  other  flower.  Mrs.  George  B.  de 
Forest  prefers  white  lilacs,  and  thinks  that  the  ideal 
bouquet  is  a  combination  of  these  and  pink  roses. 

Doubtless  the  type  of  beauty  possessed  by  each  of 
these  women  has  something  to  do  with  their  choice  of 
posies,  especially  for  personal  adornment. 


Mrs.  John  Sherwood  was  the  only  one  interviewed 
who  declared  for  the  “red,  red  rose,”  Jacqueminot. 
The  Earl  of  Craven  favors  gardenias,  which  his  ushers 
wore  at  the  wedding. 

At  the  Press  Club  Fair  a  single  rose  was  bought 
for  $200,  by  James  Gordon  Bennett.  This,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty,  was  presented  to  Mrs.  John  A.  Keller. 
Geo.  W.  Childs  also  sent  $50  for  a  rose  bud.  which  fell 
to  Mrs.  Sutro,  a  member  of  one  of  the  fair  committees. 

An  Englishwoman  of  title,  Lady  Burke,  has  evolved 
a  brilliant  new  idea;  no  less  than  a  Shakesperean 
flower  bed.  This  is  by  no  means  a  “crazy  flower 
bed,”  but  will  be  neverthel.  ss  somewi  at  mixed.  It  is 
to  contain  all  the  flowers  mentioned  in  the  dramatist’s 
writings ;  rosemary  for  remembrance,  pansies  for 
thoughts,  etc.  It  is  .eally  a  pretty  idza,  as  women 
are  quick  to  see.  And  it  is  whispered  that  Longfellow 
and  Whittier  beds  will  be  seen  on  this  side  durim,  the 
coming  summer.  One  c;  nnot  but  feel  proud  tha1' 
these,  our  own  poets,  are  chosen  by  American  women 
for  honor.  And,  apropos  of  this,  why  would  nut  a 
Lucy  Larcom  memorial  bed  be  a  sweet  re  ccmbrance 
for  those  who  love  her  ?  And  who  could  fail  to  hold 
in  loving  remembrance  the  woman  who  poured  forth 
from  her  inmost  soul  these  words  for  women  : 

“  But  ever  as  I  weave,”  saith  she, 

“The  world  of  women  haunteth  me. 

There  be  sad  women,  sick  and  poor; 

And  those  who  walk  In  garments  soiled; 

Their  shame,  their  sorrow,  I  endure; 

By  their  defect  my  hope  Is  foiled; 

The  blot  they  bear  Ison  my  name ; 

Who  sins,  and  I  am  not  to  blame?” 

Once  on  a  time  Alice  Cary  wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of 
the  thistle,  beginning  : 

My  homely  flower  that  blooms  along 
The  dry  and  dusty  ways, 

I  have  a  mind  to  make  a  song, 

And  make  it  In  thy  praise. 

The  writer  of  this  does  not  now  remember  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  thistle  in  Lucy  Larcom’s  verses.  But 
she  sees  that  it  would  surely  be  that  among  the  sweets 
of  a  Lucy  Larcom  bed,  we  should  have  some  homely 
everyday  things.  For,  looking  back  into  the  early  youth 
of  a  woman  known  to  her,  she  sees  a  treasured  book 
of  clippings.  Early  in  its  pages  (on  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  right-hand  page;  do  you  under¬ 
stand?)  she  sees  a  poem  whose  brave  brightness  some¬ 
how,  always  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes  Yet  it  be¬ 
gan  simply: 

I  like  these  plants  which  you  call  weeds, 

Dill,  hard-hack,  mullein,  yarrow. 

Last  year,  this  woman  saw  “hard-hack”  for  the  first 
time,  and  she  likes  it,  as  well  as  mullein  and  yarrow. 
These  must  be  a  part  of  the  Lucy  Larcoin  flower-bed. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  K.  Y.,  Knowlton,  (No  State  Mentioned.) — Write 
to  some  of  our  advertisers  for  information  regarding 
the  vegetable  evap  rator  to  do  the  work  for  a  family  of 
10.  Many  of  them  send  out  complete  books  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  processes,  etc.  We  suggest  the  names  of 
Blymer  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  American 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  and  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill. 

Suffolk  County  Woman. — For  the  wood  lice  which 
infest  .your  furniture  and  books  try  kerosene.  It  is 
death  to  nearly  every  form  of  insect  life,  in  egg,  larva 
or  perfect  state  Be  careful  with  it  on  the  books  ;  we 
think  it  will  evaporate  and  do  no  harm,  but  are  not 
sure.  Probably  a  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
added  to  the  paste  will  prevent  the  silver  moth  from 
eating  the  wall  paper. 


AN  ADOPTED  HOBBY. 

HEN  Aunt  Milly  came  from  Boston  to  western 
Texas,  she  gave  us  many  new  ideas  about 
household  conveniences. 

But  the  most  wonderful  things  were  her  bags.  She 
had  several  in  her  trunk,  and  one  day  we  had  bags  up 
for  consideration,  and  in  less  than  a  week  under  Aunt 
Milly’s  direction  we  had  such  a  supply  of  bags  that 
we  were  proud ;  and  all  of  them  were  made  from 
materials  on  hand. 

Back  breadths  of  an  old  gingham  dress  made  a  good 
bag  to  cover  the  ironing  board  ;  small  pieces  of  the 
same  a  bag  for  holders,  beeswax  and  flat-iron  stand. 
A  good  laundry  bag  hung  in  every  sleeping  room, 
another  in  the  dining-room  closet  for  table  linen,  and 
still  another  in  the  kitchen  for  kitchen  towels,  dish- 
towels  and  other  things  that  will  accumulate  in  the 
kitchen. 

Each  girl  in  the  family  had  her  own  stocking  bag, 
with  needle  book  and  darning  outfit.  There  were 
bags  for  dust  cloths,  buttons,  string,  fancy  work, 


clothes  pins  and  line — though  this  last  was  really  a 
laundry  apron  with  two  big  pockets  for  pins  and  line. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  made  a  dozen,  assorted  sizes, 
to  cook  vegetables  in.  They  are  so  handy  when  one 
wishes  to  boil  several  kinds  at  once  and  don’t  want 
them  mixed.  Ours  were  made  of  coarse  crash,  but 
cheese  cloth  would  do  as  well. 

Then  there  were  fancy  bags  so  attractive  to  the 
girl  or  woman  who  loves  pretty  things— 36  in  all. 
To-day  we  wonder  how  we  ever  kept  house  without 
them.  And,  of  course,  all  the  people  round  about 
have  caught  this  bag  fever,  for  they  are  so  convenient 
and  save  so  much  room.  mbs.  e.  e.  s. 


INDEPENDENT  GIRLS. 

ARY  VAUGHN’S  article  has  impressed  me  more 
firmly  than  ever  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  every  girl  to  acquire  some  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession.  Perhaps  many  will  say  that  it  is  easier  said 
than  done.  True,  it  is  ;  but  that  is  the  case  with  every 
undertaking  ;  yet  I  think  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  will 
be  apparent  to  every  ambitious,  thinking  woman  and 
girl.  Housework  is  a  profession,  and  one  that  every 
girl  should  learn.  The  “hired  girl’s”  position  is  look¬ 
ing  up  in  the  social  scale.  It  is  certainly  an  important 
one,  and  she  may  be  just  as  well-bred  and  as  well- 
read  as  those  in  other  occupations.  But  all  are  not 
adapted  to  such  work,  even  if  they  were  needed,  and 
so  it  would  be  better  for  girls  to  learn  something  else 
also.  There  must  be  opportunities  for  all  now,  when 
so  many  positions  are  open  to  women.  In  this  respect, 
city  and  village  girls  have  the  advantage  of  us  country 
girls,  in  their  proximity  to  schools,  colleges,  various 
kinds  of  shops,  factories  and  offices.  But  I  think  if  it 
were  the  studied  aim  of  country  girls  to  acquire  some 
kind  of  independence,  the  majority  of  them  would 
succeed  ;  then  if  suddenly  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  they  would  escape  many  of  the  trials  which 
Mary  Vaughn  shared  so  freely,  and  would  realize  the 
satisfaction  that  there  is  in  being  independent ;  and 
they  would  not,  on  the  plea  of  wanting  a  home,  marry 
some  dissipated  wretch  who  cannot  support  himself 
to  say  nothing  of  providing  a  home  for  others.  This 
subject  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
girl ;  and  I  am  trying  to  put  my  ideas  into  practice  ; 
not,  however,  without  meeting  some  difficulties.  It 
seems  as  if  there  ought  to  be  more  interest  taken  in 
the  subject  than  is  apparent.  I  had  hoped  to  see  more 
essays  on  it  in  the  prize  contest  of  last  spring.  f. 


IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  TIMES. 

WISH  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  Mrs.  Kel- 
lerman’s  article  on  social  and  literary  clubs  for 
country  neighborhoods.  It  is  the  best  article  I  have 
read  in  “  Woman  and  the  Home  ”  since  we  commenced 
taking  The  Rukal.  [We  trust  that  Mrs.  K.  will  appre¬ 
ciate  all  that  this  “  wish  ”  means. — Ed.]  If  Mrs.  K.’s 
suggestions  were  carried  out  and  sustained  in  every 
farming  community,  the  movement  would  contribute 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
than  all  the  legislation  that  could  be  brought  about 
by  politicians  during  the  next  10  years. 

Social  and  intellectual  stagnation  is  one  of  the  cry¬ 
ing  evils  of  country  life,  not  always,  but  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  places,  and  no  wonder  so  many  of  the  young 
people  leave  the  farm.  Some  one  says,  “Let  them  go, 
no  harm  done ;  there  are  plenty  left  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  farming.”  Granted  ;  but  those  who  go  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose.  It  is  usually  the  brightest  and 
most  ambitious  who  go  and  the  stupid  and  sometimes 
vicious  who  are  left  behind.  This  latter  class  does  not 
advance  the  cause  of  agriculture  to  any  great  extent. 

We  proudly  boast  that  the  best  blood  and  brains  of 
the  cities  are  supplied  by  the  country  homes  ;  ah  !  but 
we  need  them  here  !  Our  own  new  life,  energy  and 
brains  are  rarely  supplied  at  present  by  the  boy  who 
stays  on  the  farm ;  but  rather  by  some  mechanic  or 
artisan,  who,  by  contact  with  his  fellow  men,  has  kept 
his  wits  sharpened,  and  takes  up  farming  and  makes 
a  success  of  it.  So  let  us  keep  in  touch  with  the  great 
social  and  intellectual  world,  if  only  that  we  may  keep 
the  bright  young  minds  with  us.  Josephine  stakr. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  nave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Moist  Cheese. — A  cloth  dampened  in 
vinegar  and  wrapped  around  a  piece  of 
cheese  will  serve  to  keep  it  wholesome, 
edible  and  moist. 

Soak  the  Rubbers. — Old  fruit  can  rub¬ 
bers,  put  into  weak  ammonia  water,  will 
recover  their  elasticity  and  keep  the  fruit 
as  well  as  new  ones. 

To  Clean  the  Irons. — An  aid  to  ironing 
starched  clothes  is  a  cloth  dampened  in 
kerosene  upon  which  to  rub  the  irons 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  stove.  It 
prevents  all  sticking  and  helps  to  add  a 
gloss.  J-  l.  K. 

For  Varnished  Paint.— If  a  bag  of  flax 
seed  is  put  in  water  to  soak,  some  time 
before  using  the  water  for  washing  var¬ 
nished  paint,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
clean  and  keep  the  paint  bright.  M. 

Handy  Applications.— White  sugar  is 
an  excellent  application  for  cuts,  wounds 
and  bruises,  quickly  subduing  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Salt  pork,  raw,  is  also  good  and 
in  some  cases  easier  to  apply,  l.  w  m. 

Oatmeal  Bread. — No',  all  the  members 
of  my  family  like  oai  meal  mush  ;  yet  it 
is  so  useful  for  growing  bones  that  some¬ 
times  I  make  a  kettle  of  mush  a  d  pour 
it  into  the  flour  when  I  set  my  bread  at 
night.  The  mixture  makes  a  fine,  moist 
loaf  and  the  oatmeal  is  not  noticeable. 

e.  s.  D.  B. 

Rhubarb  With  Raisins.— For  stewing 
when  young  do  not  peel  the  rhubarb. 
Do  this  only  when  you  think  you  want 
a  change :  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
c  nee  in  color  and  flavor.  I  think  a  few 
raisins  mixed  with  it  improve  the  flavor. 
Rhubarb  pies  are  much  better  if  nearly 
one-fourth  raisins  ;  these  partly  answer 
for  sweetening,  therefore  are  not  very 
expensive.  w.  B.  w. 

Ferns  In  Water.— In  the  springtime 
gather  a  few  ferns  when  they  are  up 
three  or  four  inches,  taking  them  up 
root  and  all.  l’lace  them  in  a  pretty 
china  or  glass  bowl,  fill  it  with  water, 
to  be  changed  occasionally.  They  will 
grow  thus  three  or  four  months,  sending 
up  new  fronds  every  little  while.  These, 
with  the  addition  of  pansies  or  any  other 
flowers  one  may  have,  make  such  a 
pretty  bouquet  for  the  table.  Do  not 
use  more  than  one  kind  of  flowers  at  a 
time,  as  more  seem  to  spoil  the  effect ; 
almost  any  flower  will  harmonize  with 
the  delic  te  green  of  the  fem.  f  a.  h. 

Steamed  Pudding.  —  Steamed  batter 
pudding  is  often  on  our  table,  and  we 
consider  it  a  delicious  dessert,  more  easily 
and  quickly  prepared  than  pie.  These 
puddings  are  to  be  eaten  with  any  sauce 
desired  ;  but  instead  of  the  time-honored 
plum  that  little  Jack  Horner  discovered, 
we  use  the  different  fruits  in  their  sea¬ 
sons,  after  we  have  commenced  with 
rhubarb  in  the  spring;  then  follow  cher¬ 
ries,  currants,  berries,  etc.  Black  rasp 
berries  make  exceptionally  good  steamed 
pudding;  at  piesen.t  we  are  ■  eveling  in 
cranberries,  and  these  we  think  make 
the  nicest  puddings  of  all.  ,T.  8. 

Who  Will  Follow  This  Fad  ?— The  woman 
of  fads  has  a  new  one ;  it  is  mottoes. 
Not  worsted  work  abominations,  framed 
in  black  and  gilt ;  but  words  from  the 
poets  and  writers  we  love  to  remember, 
traced  in  large  script  of  her  own  in  gold 
paint  upon  the  walls.  They  form  frit  zes, 
over-door  decorations,  and  take  the  place 
of  tiling  around  the  arch  of  the  fire-plate. 
The  litenry  Mrs.  Palme  i  Henderson 
originated  it,  because  she  owns  her  own 
house, and  can  scr  bble  on  its  wallsat  will, 
and  because  she  does  it  easily.  In  the 
dining-room  over  the  sideboard  “  Plain 
Living  and  High  Thinking'*  confronts 
you  as  a  sort  of  moral  stimulant.  Traced 
in  gilt  letters  upon  the  black  mantel 
in  the  parlor  are  the  words  :  “  Each 
man’s  chimney  is  a  golden  milestone  ;” 
while  over  the  piano  is  this  pointed  but 
gentle  discourager  of  slander  :  “  Now 
happiness  for  us  a-  d  a  good  word  for  the 
absent.”  In  tue  spare  bedroom  is  to  be 
found  :  “Good  night,  and  a  good  to-mor¬ 
row.”  This  fad  m  ght  even  dt  for  the 
v>  oman  whose  real  fad  is  a  purpose  in 


life.  Who  shall  say  to  what  height  she 
might  not  elevate  her  familiars  through 
the  educating  effect  of  the  “high  think¬ 
ing”  induced  by  ner  sagacious  select  ions  ? 

Portable  Receptacles. — Baskets  are  the 
most  convenient  receptacles  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  as  they  may  be 
placed  within  reach  of  a  number  read¬ 
ing  at  the  same  lime.  They  can  be  car¬ 
ried  about,  “  upstairs,  downstairs  and 
into  my  lady’s  ”  kitchen,  and  stand  a 
better  chance  for  order  and  cleanliness 
than  a  pocket  on  the  wall.  M.  c. 

Cannot  You  Make  a  Hat-Rack?— So  often 
a  hat-rack  is  wanted  and  the  needful  pur¬ 
chase  price  is  not  forthcoming.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  one  can  be  made  for  almost  nothing 
if  one  has  a  good  board  on  hand  and 
skillful  fingers.  The  board  is  to  be  bev¬ 
eled,  oiled  and  varnished,  or  enameled 
and  ornamented  with  nail  heads.  Almost 
any  carpet  or  piece  of  wall  paper  will 
furnish  you  with  a  design,  which  you 
may  trace  on  paper,  and  then  mark  on 
your  board  with  a  bit  of  chalk.  Let  the 
simple  pattern  come  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  and  between  each  two  screw  on 
brass  coat  hooks,  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  furniture  store.  A  board 
of  this  sort  also  offers  a  field  for  amateur 
carving  or  poker  work,  and  may  thus  be 
made  very  dainty. 

Milk  for  Cleaning  Kid  Gloves.— Make 
ready  a  little  new  milk  in  one  saucer  and 
a  piece  of  white  soap  in  another,  and  a 
clean  cloth  or  towel  folded  three  or  four 
times.  On  the  cloth  spread  out  the  glove 
smoothly.  Dip  a  piece  of  soft  flannel 
first  in  the  milk,  then  rub  off  a  good 
quantity  of  the  soap  on  the  wet  flannel, 
and  commence  to  rub  the  glove  down¬ 
wards  towards  the  fingers,  but  holding 
it  firmly  with  the  left  hand.  Continue 
this  process  until  the  glove,  if  white, 
looks  of  a  dingy  yellow,  though  clean  ;  if 
colored,  till  it  looks  dark  and  spoiled ; 
then  lay  it  to  dry.  Old  gloves  will  soon 
look  nearly  new,  being  soft,  glossy, 
smooth,  shapely  and  elastic.  This  process 
of  cleaning  may  be  more  costly  and  trou¬ 
blesome  than  the  use  of  benzine,  but  the 
result  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  less 
dangerous.  mamie. 

Cream. — How  many  of  our  Open  Eyes 
readers  notice  the  difference  in  the  kinds 
of  cream  from  a  cow  fed  cotton  seed  and 
one  that  is  not?  A  cow  fed  two  double 
handfuls  of  cotton  seed  twice  a  day  will 
make  almost  a  half  more  butter  than  if 
she  were  not  so  fed  and  the  butter  is  very 
firm;  the  cream  must  be  much  warmer  to 
churn  than  if  :he  seed  were  not  fed.  And 
for  charlotte  russe  whipped  cream  or 
syllabubs,  it  cannot  be  beaten.  Do  not 
warm  it  if  wanted  for  these  purposes,  and 
it  will  make  an  excellent  foam  with  a 
few  minutes’  b rating,  and  will  stand  so 
well  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  be¬ 
coming  liquid  before  the  other  ingred¬ 
ients  are  ready.  w. 

[It  is  plain  that  cur  friend  is  not  speak- 
ng  literally  when  she  says  above  that 
this  cream  cannot  be  beaten. — Ed  ] 

An  Architect's  Sermon. — Mrs.  Sangster 
thus  describes  a  prominent  feature  of 
New  York:  “There,  across  Madison 
Square,  rose  the  tower  of  the  Garden. 
Always  a  joy  to  the  eyes,  it  had  now 
taken  on  a  fresh  charm.  There  had  been 
a  snow-flurry  about  an  hour  earlier,  and 
every  ledge  and  projection  of  the  pale 
yellow  surface  was  outlined  in  purest 
white,  and  this  fairy-like  fabric  stood 
out  against  a  sky  of  the  clearest,  softest 
blue.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  such 
beauty  without  an  instant  uplift  of  the 
soul  to  a  serener  atmosphere  than  that 
one  breathed  on  the  muddy  pavement 
and  amidst  the  bustling  crowd.  There 
was  in  the  sight  more  than  a  shade  of 
the  feeling  that  thrills  the  lover  of  nature 
when  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  unto  the  moun¬ 
tains — the  mountains  that  ‘  bring  peace 
to  the  people.’  One  questions  if  the 
architect  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
such  an  effect  of  his  work  when  Le 
planned  the  tower,  or  if  he  ‘  builded  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  knew,’ and  wrought  unwit¬ 
tingly  a  sermon  in  stone.” 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mr*.  Wims- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ai/v, 


Breakfast  Dishes  from  Left-Overs.— A 

good  breakfast  dish  is  made  of  the  bits 
of  meat,  either  ham,  salt  pork  or  beef, 
that  may  be  left  over  from  the  previous 
day’s  dinner.  Chop  the  meat  rather 
coarsely,  put  it  into  a  frying-pan  with 
a  spoonful  of  butter,  and  when  it  is  hot 
break  in  as  many  eggs  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  the  number  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  family.  When  they  begin  to 
cook,  stir  lightly  to  mix  them  with  the 
meat,  and  reive  very  hot  on  slices  of 
toast  that  have  been  slightly  moistened 
with  hot  water  and  spread  with  butter. 
Mock  sausage,  which  tastes  as  well  as 
the  real,  may  be  made  by  chopping  fine 
some  cold  meat ;  mix  with  half  thequan- 
t  ty  of  bread  crumbs,  moisten  with  gravy 
or  stock,  season  with  sage,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  make  into  little  cakes  with  the 
hands  and  fry  in  beef  or  pork  drip¬ 
pings.  ELLA  BOCKWOOD. 

Pumice  Stone  in  the  Household —One 
part  of  housework  distasteful  to  most,  if 
not  all,  housewives  is  cleaning  ironware, 
which,  if  not  constantly  watched,  will 
accumulate  grease  and  soot  and  look 
gummy  and  greasy.  My  way  of  taking 
care  of  such  ware  is  worth  telling  :  I 
keep  two  or  three  pieces  of  pumice  stone — 
say,  as  large  as  one’s  fist,  with  several 
surfaces  worn  on  each  one,  flat,  concave, 
convex,  and  corners  with  different  an¬ 
gles.  With  these  one  can  reach  aDy  part 
of  a  pot,  skillet  or  pan.  After  washing 
I  give  each  utensil  a  rubbing  and  a  scrub 
with  the  pumice,  then  wash  out  with 
clean  water,  wipe  and  place  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  to  dry.  This  course  persisted 
in  will  keep  ironware  smooth  and  clean. 
Pulverized  pumice  stone  is  good  for  tin¬ 
ware  or  for  rubbing  knives  or  stained 
china  or  stoneware.  Use  it  once  and  you 
will  never  be  without  it.  b.  w.  d. 

Another  Potato  Salad. — Mrs.  Lemcke’s 
recipe  for  potato  salad  is  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  from  most  of  those  seen  :  Wash  and 
boil  12  medium-sized  potatoes  with  the 
skins  on.  When  done,  drain  off  the  water 
and  pare  off  the  skins;  put  into  a  deep 
bowl  two  finely-cut  onions,  one-half  cup 
of  white  vinegar,  three  or  four  table, 
spoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  pepper. 
Cut  the  potatoes  while  hot  into  thin 
slices  and  put  them  into  the  dish  with 
vinegar,  oil  and  onions.  Pour  over  one- 
half  cup  of  boiling  water,  shake  up  the 
salad  well  in  the  bowl  (do  not  stir  it), 
pour  it  into  a  salad  dish,  cover  and  let  it 
stand  for  one  hour.  When  ready  to 
serve,  garnish  the  dish  with  finely  cut 
beets  and  lettuce  leaves  Two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  finely-chopped  parsley  may  be 
mixed  with  the  salad.  Potato  salad 
dressed  with  a  mayonnaise  is  very  nice. 


<<  TJOW  to  Take  Care  of 
1  *  Leather”  and  patent 
iambskin-with-wool-on  swob, 
both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil  is  the 
care-taker;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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§  Patient  sufferingl 

is  no  virtue  if  there  ( 
be  a  remedy.  I 

Beecham’s 

Pills 

(Tasteless) 

Q  positively  cure  Indi- 
Q  gestion,  Biliousness, 
Q  Sick  Headache.  Why 
Q  endure  continued 
QMartyrdom  ?  2Sacb"x! 


SELLS  IBON  AND  STEEL 


ROOFING 


direct  to  YOU  l  at  AguntB’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


fftFENCING 

*  ROPESELVABL 


,D.  Form,  Linrdcn, 


(LAWN,  PQULTftY  and  RABBIT 

Thousands  of  miles  in  use.  Catalogue  FKhL  'rr« 
FaM.  MaKtJLLkd  WOVKH  Wilts  VKHtCK  C0_  CU1CAUO. 


THE  COMING  FENCE 

Is  the  title  of  another  Hustler 


poem.”  Here  Is  one 

verse. 

Other  fences  there  will  be, 

But  no  one  can  fall  to  see 

Thai  ’gainst  this  they  stand  no  show  to  win  the  day. 

They  lack  the  essential  thin  , 

T.-e  self-ri  gulatlng  spring 
Which  defeats  expansion  and  contraction  In  a 
scientific  w  y.” 

Send  for  a  copy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 


PimUattroujS 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Ths  bubal  Nbw-Yobkbk. 


Walkervllle,  Ontario. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


hair  which 
has  become  thin, 
and  keep  the  scalp 
clean  and  healthy,  use 


The  Rwral  New-Yorker, 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  goes 
te  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  Amerlea  aad  Its 
readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  oommnnltles. 
tW They  are  Buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 
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One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
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HAIR  VIGOR 

It  prevents  the  hair 
from  falling  out 
or  turning  gray. 

The  best 


Terms  «f  Sukscrlptisn. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexloo . 11.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universe/  Postal  Wnlon 
12.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10&  franos. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Omce  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  as 
seoond-olass  mall  matter. 


A  torpid  liver  is  the  source  of  dyspep- 
sia,  sick  headache,  constipation,  jules,  IB 
bilious  fever,  chills  and  jaundice.  w 


Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills 


•  a  ■  ■  W  m  mmmjg  —  -  -  -  — 

have  a  specific  effect  on  the  liver,  re¬ 
storing  it  to  healthy  action.  25cts. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it 

Growing  Gherkins— What  li  tho  proper  way  to 
grow  East  India  Burr  gherkins  as  a  Held  crop?  What 
is  the  best  fertilizer;  and  the  right  time  of  planting 
and  the  distance  apart?  jj.  a.  d. 

Ans.— The  culture  doesn’t  differ  materially  from 
that  of  cucumbers  ;  thoroughly  pulverized  soil,  well 
enriched  with  well  rotted  yard  manure,  preferably 
from  cows,  or  commercial  fertilizers.  The  ground  is 
marked  out  five  feet  apart  each  '-vy,  and  the  seed 
planted  about  the  first  week  in  Ju'y  In  this  latitude. 
A  dressing  of  fertilizer  In  the  hill  will  give  the  plants 
a  more  rapid  start,  and  put  them  sooner  beyond  the 
reach  of  insect  enemies.  Thorough  cultivation  In¬ 
sures  best  results. 

Potatoes  as  Bedfki.lowb.— Will  putting  pota¬ 
toes  In  the  holes  In  which  young  trees  are  set  help 
to  keep  them  damp  and  more  liable  to  live,  w  w. 

Ans.— We  haven’t  any  advice,  because  we  haven’t 
had  any  experience.  Never  heard  of  Its  being  done. 
II  ave  any  of  our  readers? 

Wolf  Teeth. — Do  "wolf  teeth’’  in  oolts  cause 
blindness  unless  they  are  pulled  out;  or  Is  not  weak¬ 
ness  of  eyes  often  noticed  in  colts  from  three  to  six 
years  old  caused  by  overwork  and  over-exertion  In 
pulling  loads  ?  y,  B.  H> 

ANS.— No,  they  are  perfectly  harmless,  though  use¬ 
less.  If  they  are  extracted  at  all.  they  should  be 
taken  entirely  out,  as,  If  broken  off,  the  parts  remain¬ 
ing  are  likely  to  Irritate  the  gums.  The  “weakness 
of  eyes"  mentioned  as  occurring  in  young  horses  Is 
simply  ophthalmia,  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
which  Is  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  which  occurs  during 
the  period  mentioned.  The  wolf  teeth  have  nothing 
to  do  with  It,  and  the  quack  who  attributes  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eyes  to  this  cause  doesn't  know  enough 
to  prescribe  for  any  horse,  unless  It  be  a  dead  one. 
He  Is  a  quack;  Are  him  out.  The  same  Is  true  of  the 
barbarous  Ignoramus  who  cuts  out  the  membrane 
known  as  the  haw.  The  best  the  farmer  can  do  for 
these  cases  Is  to  keep  his  horses  In  good  thriving  con¬ 
dition.  Anything  more  than  this  requires  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  skilled  veterinarian,  but  If  one  Is  secured 

who  tries  any  of  the  barbarities  mentioned,  kick  him 
out. 

Feeding  Young  Turkeys.- What  is  the  best  food 
for  young  turkeys  hatched  too  early  to  obtain  Insect 
food,  and  what  will  kill  the  lice  found  on  their 

Ans.— Probably  the  best  food  in  this  case  is  curds, 
mixed  with  bread  crumbs,  crackers  or  similar  sub¬ 
stances.  The  safest  Insecticide  Is  a  good  insect 
powder  like  Buhach,  or  the  Persian  Insect  powder. 
The  poults  are  very  tender  when  young,  although 
nmongthe  hardiest  and  most  Independent  of  birds 
when  once  well  started. 

Spraying  Pumps. — I  want  to  plant  two  acres  of 
White  Star  potatoes  this  spring,  and  as  they  are 
troubled  with  blight  T  would  like  to  know  where  I  can 
get  a  spraying  outfit  that  will  spray  the  two  acres 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  well  as  my  plum  trees. 
When  should  I  make  the  first  application,  and  how 

many  times?  Can  I  mix  Paris-green  with  It  to  kill 
bugs?  How  strong  should  T  make  It?  Where  can  I 
get  the  copper  and  lime,  and  how  must  I  prepare  the 
solution?  I  want  a  small,  cheap  spraying  outfit. 

P.  E.  h. 

Ans.— Write  to  the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Bock- 
port,  N.  Y.  They  will  send  you  a  book  of  instructions 
that  will  tell  you  all  about  this  business.  We  have 
published  a  formula  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  nearly 
every  week  recently.  You  can  mix  Paris-green  with 
It.  The  Ingredients  may  be  purchased  of  any  drug¬ 
gist. 

Bashes.— What  Is  the  address  of  n  firm  that  manu¬ 
factures  sashes  for  “with  and  without"  glass? 

F.  M.  T. 

Ans.— If  our  correspondent  means  for  greenhouses 
and  the  like,  we  would  refer  him  to  Van  Horne. 
Grlffen  A  Co.,  135-187  Franklin  Street,  New  York;  If 
not,  If  he  will  let  us  know  what  he  does  wish  them 
for,  we  will  try  to  help  him  further. 

Bringing  Kwkb  in  Heat. — How  can  ewes  be 
treated  so  as  to  be  brought  to  the  buck,  say,  in  .lune 
for  winter  lambs?  hurscrirer. 

Ans.— We  don’t  know,  unless,  as  one  facetious 
breeder  suggested,  they  be  put  Into  cold  storage. 
Kwes  take  the  ram  better  during  a  cold  spell  of 
weather,  and  such  would  be  a  good  time  to  turn  him 
In.  Keep  them  In  good  thriving  condition,  but  not 
too  fat.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  breed,  ns  It  Is  claimed  that  the  Dorsets  will 
take  the  ram  at  any  time  when  emntv.  and  will  thus 
breed  twice  a  year  continually.  Some  breeders  snv 
that  a  good  sharp  run  through  the  pasture  field  will 
help  the  matter.  They  must,  however,  be  well  fed, 
on  nitrogenous  foods,  as  a  poor  sheep  1b  a  very  slow 
breeder. 

Mice  Bepedi.ers. — Two  hundred  of  my  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees  were  completely  girdled  by  mice  the  past 
winter,  when  from  two  to  ten  Inches  in  diameter.  1 
washed  them  during  the  winter  with  soap  and  lime 
toward  off  attacks  of  rabbits  and  mice,  and  also 
tramped  around  them  after  every  snowfall,  and  did 
not  discover  the  damage  until  this  spring  when  1 
began  plowing.  What  Is  a  reliable  recipe  for  a  wash 
that  will  certainly  prevent  future  depredations  of 
the  little  pests  ?  Would  It  not  be  advisable  to  put 
arsenltes  with  tho  wash  ?  When  and  how  should 
It  be  applied  ?  n,  ■w_  D> 

Kentucky. 

Ans  — Little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
washes,  as  they  are  quickly  washed  off  by  rains  A 
compact  mound  of  earth  a  foot  high  raised  around 
the  tree  In  late  autumn  Is  one  of  the  best  preven¬ 
tives.  Protectors  are  sometimes  made  of  sheet  tin 
or  sheet  Iron.  They  are  cut  as  wide  ns  the  height  to 
which  It  Is  desirable  to  protect  the  tree,  and  long 
enough  to  wrap  around  the  tree.  They  are  to  be 
placed  around  the  trees  In  autumn,  and  removed 
after  danger  of  Injury  has  passed  In  the  spring.  If 
carefully  housed  during  the  summer,  they  will  last 
many  years,  and  are  comparatively  Inexpensive. 

They  may  be  wired  to  the  trees  to  hold  them  firmly 
In  place,  or  the  ends  may  be  so  shaped  as  to  hook 


Into  each  other.  Rabbits  may  be  kept  from  the 
trees  by  encircling  them  with  wire  netting  to  the 
height  to  which  tho  animals  are  able  to  reach. 

Goose  Questions.  1.  How  many  geese  should  be 
allow' d  to  or  e  gander  ?  2.  Can  goose  eggs  be  batched 
successfully  In  an  Incubator  ?  3.  Would  It  d  •  to 
partly  fill  one  with  goose  eggs,  then  after  a  week 
finish  filling  with  hen  eggs?  4.  What  Is  the  best 
feed  for  little  goslings  ?  6.  Should  they  be  allowed 
free  access  to  water  ?  6.  What  Is  the  best  breed  of 
geese  for  profit  ?  n.  d.  b. 

ans. — 1.  Authorities  differ;  some  say  not  over 
three,  others  four  or  five.  The  season  makes  some 
difference.  Early,  dur’ng  cool  weather,  a  less  num¬ 
ber  than  later  when  the  weather  becomes  warmer. 
2.  Y 6b.  We  shall  have  an  article  on  the  methods  of 
the  largest  duck  farm  In  America,  within  a  week  or 
two,  and  these  are  very  similar  In  many  ways  to 
those  necessary  In  the  handling  of  geese.  3.  No.  4. 
See  article  mentioned  above.  6.  After  they  are  s 
few  days  old  ;  when  quite  yourg,  they  will  not  be 
lively  enough  to  keep  themselves  warm,  unless  the 
weather  and  water  are  warm.  Of  course  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  latter  makes  a  great  difference.  6. 
There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  Embdens  are 
good,  as  are  the  Toulouse,  while  some  breeders  ad¬ 
vise  a  cross.  _ _ 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Baldwin  apple  crop  Is  reported  to  be  a  failure 
In  western  New  York. 

Great  damage  from  ball  is  reported  from  some 
parts  of  central  New  York. 

A  large  pork  packing  establishment  Is  to  be  erected 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  River,  Winnipeg. 

Two  New  York  butter  dealers  were  recently  held 
for  trial  for  selling  oleomargarine  and  representing 
It  to  be  butter. 

Packing  at  Chicago  since  March  1  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  318,000  bogs  compnred  with  the  returns  of 
last  season  to  date. 

Several  convictions  for  selling  oleomargarine  have 
been  made  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  fines  varying  from 
$100  to  $200  imposed. 

The  first  large  shipment  of  water-melons  this  year 
was  made  from  Grand  Island,  Fla.,  May  31,  to  Cincin¬ 
nati.  There  were  10  car-loads. 

The  Mississippi  Is  again  on  the  rampage,  and  has 
caused  much  damage  to  the  crops  which  were  already 
much  belated  by  the  spring  freshets. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  killed  a  bill  making 
the  legal  width  of  wagon  tires  *14  inches,  but  passed 
one  preventing  dogs  roaming  at  will  In  the  public 
nlghways. 

Pacific  coast  hop  growers  claim  that  thelrhop  vines 
have  been  making  a  growth  of  an  Inch  an  hour, 
while  one  grower  not  to  be  outdone,  claims  27  Inches 
In  24  hours. 

A  species  of  wood  lice  belonging  to  equatorial  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  discovered  in  eastern  Penn.  They 
have  survived  the  winter  with  the  thermometer  at 
24  degrees  below  zero,  and  are  asserted  by  some  to 
be  the  forerunners  of  a  plague. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


1  Why  is  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  best  paint? 

wimi  ■  f  Because  it  will  outlast  all  other  paints,  give  a 

W  V  XX  V  I  handsomer  finish,  better  protection  to  the  wood, 

1  •  and  the  first  cost  will  be  less. 

.  .  ,, .  ,  **  ...  Barytes  and  other  adulterants  of  white 

Jead  are  ‘‘just  as  good  ’  as  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  why  are  all  the 
adutterated  white  leads  always  branded  Pure,  or  “  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  ?” 
This  Barytes  is  a  heavy  white  powder  (ground  stone),  having  the  appearance 
o  white  lead,  worthless  as  a  paint,  costing  only  about  a  cent  a  pound,  and  is 
only  used  to  cheapen  the  mixture. 

. .  shoddy  is  to  cloth,  Barytes  is  to  paint.  Be  careful  to  use  only 

old  and  standard  brands  of  J 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

««  A  Mntrno  ..  - ..-v  „  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

>’gh)  “  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 


(Pittsb’i 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 
“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
•‘ATLANTIC  “(New  York) 

•‘  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ’’  (Pittsburgh) 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 
“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 
•‘JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


RED  SEAL  ,f  (St.  Louis) 

SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

UNION  ”  (New  York) 


are  strictly  pure,  “  Old  Dutch”  process  brands,  established  by  a  lifetime  of  use. 

colors  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors  with 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

arC  going  to  Paint.  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa- 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


z  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Cutters, 

Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 

Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 

New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 

|  ^ 

World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 

These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  'There  are  three  in  a  set :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Th*  RURAL  NEW-YGHK**. 


The  Wonderful  Christy  Bread  Knife 

Pateni-cp  Nov  I2iu  89  0c.  6im  91. 


l"«li 


FOR  SALE. 


Choice  Fruit  La  nd  at  Ktl  wanda.  San 
Bernardino  County.  Cal.  Address 
H.  C.  HUMPHREYS,  Etlwnnda,  Cal 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Vk.U.Uul  bull 

i  «  Jm-  .  k"*  Wented  It.rjekeee. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

E.  J.  KNOWLTOK 


WIFE 


bits  Run  cinoT  Bn  mm 

IOD  Do  IT  FOB  THE  KSIHff. 


abl«,  finely  Sola  tied,  «d»pt*d  to  light  •nflSi:' 
work, with  a  complete  act  of  the  le  teat  impre  nt 
ituchroeuti  fro*.  Each  machine  guaranteed  f  »  f 
yean.  Bny  direct  from  our  factory.aiiduTedw.Huti 
and  agent. profit.  Bend  for  rttzlt  CATEMM  "> 

o  axti.  cobfast.  hep’T  *  cincAUiv  it; 

B  KEEPERS 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

*2£Wo“.Srs?8EE  SUPPL  ES 

F UKJi  ADI OT  l .  ROOT.  afoXswu  " 


USE 


HILES’  Wonderful 
olic  Cure.  It  will  cure 
I  the  worst  case  of  Colic 
in  one-half  hour.  It 
|  cures  Congestion, 
Lung:  Fever,  Coughs, 
Colds,  and  all  Bladder 
~  ^  and  Kidney  Diseases, 

ixuaranteed  to  cure  or  money  refunded. 

3PRICB,  5£l.OO. 


The  Latest  Novelty 

WorM’s  Fair  Souvenir  Playing  Cards,  consisting  of 
a  deok  of  $3  card*,  viz.:  King,  Queen,  Jack  and  Spot 
sards.  On  the  face  of  each  card  Is  lithographed.  In 
teven  colors,  one  of  the  48  different  National.  Foreign 
and  State  buildings  of  the  World’s  Fair,  making  the 
most  beautiful  and  unique  deck  of  playing  cards 
ever  put  on  the  market— the  best  selling  novelty  yet 
produced.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  deck,  60  cts. 

KRAHM  *  CO., 

191  8.  Ualsted  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

OD  A  V  U  A  ID  or  whiskers  restored  to 
19  Vi  A  f  HOIK  perfectly  natural  color  by 
T-""1  using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 

Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  ts  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  ef  prloe;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  Room  303 
Inter  Ooean  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  fan  Sohaack  &  Sons. 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  $1,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 

FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage 
ment  of  a  Country  Home— By  W 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas 
saehusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
Of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’ 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  Ills  book  is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  Involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— 

Boston  Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  8trong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener’s  Monthly. 

"The  author  has  shown  excellent  Judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 


For  good  health  use  TUTT’8  PILLS. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
D*..‘,8T!pKKN*t  Lennon, Ohio. 


Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”— By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


‘■’tr  ~  > ,  j 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  J  -  H.  Baii.f.v,  assisted  bv  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa¬ 
gate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


Niagara 


As  It  Is. 


A  Complete  Guide.— What  is  Nia¬ 
gara  ?  —  Suggestions  to  Visitors.  — 
Tours  Arranged  for  Seeing  Niagara 
Systematically. — The  Points  of  In¬ 
terest. — Geology  of  Niagara. — Chron¬ 
ology  of  Important  Battles  and 
Events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls. — Utilizing 
the  Power  of  Niagara,  etc.  Bound 
in  imitation  parchment,  30c. 

How  to  Cross  or  Hybridize  Plants. 

How  to  Bud  Them. 

How  to  Craft  Them. 

How  to  Make  Cuttings. 

How  to  Raise  Seedlings. 

All  these  things,  and  many  others,  fully  explained 
In  Bailey’s  NURSEKY  HOOK,  containing  304 
pages,  106  original  illustrations,  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  for  propagating  over  2,000  plants  of  all 
kinds.  The  most  practical  book  upon  the  subject. 
Cloth,  handsome  binding,  $1;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes— Continued. 

When  Is  a  fruit  not  a  fruit? 

Cabbages  are  In  large  supply. 

Blackberries  are  dull  and  price  low. 

Huckleberries  are  plentiful,  dull  and  lower. 

The  demand  for  and  supply  of  broom  corn  are  both 
light. 

Hay  is  dull  under  Increasing  receipts  and  light 
sales. 

Dry  beans  are  In  light  supply,  and  the  demand  Is 
small. 

Receipts  of  domestic  potatoes  are  mostly  of  new 
Southern  stock. 

Cherries  are  scarce,  the  demand  Is  good,  and  the 
price  well  sustained. 

“  Hawaiian  water-melons  ”  have  been  a  feature 
of  the  fancy  fruit  stores. 

There  is  a  wide  range  between  the  best  and  the 
poorest  of  the  fresh  vegetables. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  took  place  on  May  31  at  2:15  p.  m, 
Strawberries  are  In  large  supply,  but  the  quality  Is 
very  Irregular.  Jersey  Is  sending  in  much  flneirult. 

Receipts  of  apples  continue  to  average  several 
hundred  barrels  per  day,  but  good  fruit  is  wanted 
at  advanced  prices. 

Cheese  Is  somewhat  lower  and  dull,  especially  the 
lower  grades.  There  Is  a  good  home  demand  for 
small  full-cream  cheeses. 

A  farmer's  milling  company  has  been  organized  at 
B'osston,  Minn.,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to 
erect  a  75-barrel  mill  at  that  place  during  the  coming 
summer. 

The  American  Cottonseed  Oil  Company  will  shortly 
begin  exporting  cottonseed  oil  In  bulk,  and  is  now 
having  built  In  Scotland  a  tank  steamer  frr  that 
purpose. 

Few  peaches  have  been  received,  and  these  are 
mostly  of  such  a  quality  that  they  would  be  nearly 
unsalable  In  a  well  supplied  market.  They  sell  for 
good  prices  simply  because  they  are  scarce. 

A  Baltimore  firm  recently  exported  to  France,  a 
single  shipment  of  100  tons  of  American  hay.  This 
Is  believed  to  be  the  largest  shipment  ever  made, 
although  It  Is  not,  as  has  been  stated,  the  tlrst. 

Dried  apples  are  a  little  lower,  but  the  general 
opinion  Is  that  the  price  has  touched  bottom .  There 
Is  a  better  feeling  and  the  market  Is  Arm.  Future 
prices  will  depend  largely  upon  the  prospect  for  this 
year's  crop. 

The  farmers  at  Turner,  Or.,  have  Incorporated  the 
Red  Star  Milling  and  Storage  Company.  Capital  stock 
$12,000.  The  object  Is  to  grind  up  their  own  wheat 
and  sell  the  flour,  thus  saving  the  usual  commission 
paid  the  miller. 

Reports  of  the  cotton  crop  from  every  county  In 
Texas  say  good  stands  prevail  over  70  per  cent  of 
the  cotton  region,  while  the  30  per  cent  Is  In  bad 
shape.  An  Increase  of  acreage  of  nine  per  cent  over 
last  year  is  Indicated. 

A  wholesale  dealer  In  beef  deprecates  the  rapid 
Increase  In  the  number  of  creameries  In  Maine. 
These  establishments  UBe  up  all  the  cream,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  calves  but  sklm-mllk,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  Maine  veal  Is  a  scarce  article. 


_  GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . . . 

Barley . . 

Buckwheat . . 

Corn . 

oats . .."!!!!!!!!!!!! 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  graded  No.  1,  per  lb .  10 

Graded,  No.  2,  per  lb .  12 

Chickens,  fancy . 14 

Clear,  No.  1,  per  lb . ...'.  U 

Clear,  No.  2,  per  lb . .  11 

Fowls,  No.  1,  per  lb . ”  12 

No.  2,  per  lb .  8 

Ducks,  State,  fancy,  per  lb .  17 

Western,  No.  1,  per  lb . 16 

Western,  No.  2,  per  lb . 12 

Geese,  Western,  No.  1,  per  lb . ’  11 

Western,  No.  2,  per  lb .  ,  j  _ 

Capons,  Western,  No.  1  . 18 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  do*  bunches . 

Prime . 

cuiis . . 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl. 

Florida,  per  crate .  j 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches 

Carrots,  per  barrel .  j 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl  .  . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen . 

Cabbage,  Charleston . 

Savannah,  per  bbl .  . 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  orate 
Sava;  nah,  per  crato.... 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  box . !!!”!!!!’! 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate  ] 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . . ; 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 

Squash,  Florida,  perorate . 

Turnips . 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier  .  ] 

Peas,  per  orate . 

String  Beans,  per  orate . ..." 

WOOL. 

Ohio  XX . 27 

Fine  delaine . *>a 

Michigan  x . 

Michigan  line  delaine . 263 

Unwashed  one-quarter  and  three-eighths 

blood  combing . 23 

Unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces.  ..  17 

Territory,  scoured .  so 

Texas . iJJ 

Spring  California . 15 

Pulled . jm 


Pontiac  Weed  Slayer. 

We  have  used  this  little 
“  weed  slayer  ”  and  know  it 
is  good.  It  is  light,  strong 
and  effective.  jOr 

Some  0,000  of 
these  were  sold 
in  one  season. 

It  will  pay  for 
f  itself  every  day 
V,  it  is  used  in  the 

garden.  Price, 
$2;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.50; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 


.40  @62)4 
36  @47 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choloe,  per  bush . . 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . . 

Foreign,  Medium . 

Foreign,  Pea . 

Pea,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

White  Kidney . 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Bags,  per  bush . 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush . 


BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . 

Green  self  working . 

Common  hurl . 

Common  self  working  .  . 

Inside  and  covers  green . 

Inside  and  cover,  common . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  separator, .extras . 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  third . 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  extra*. 

First  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  flrsts. 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 


The  Eclipse  Egg  Carrier. 

This  new  egg  carrier,  holding  12  dozen 
eggs,  is  made  of  the  best  tin,  handsomely 
Japanned,  with  folding  fillers  made  from 
cloth  paper.  A  hinged  lid  closes  over 
the  carrier,  making  it  dust-proof,  and  it 
has  a  lock  and  key.  This  is  not  only  the 
best  egg  carrier  on  earth,  but  is  a  com- 


1H5  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  820  cans  of  cream. 
1  he  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  $1.37  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  loss  ofr, 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  loos  off . 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  loss  off . 

Duck . 

Goose . 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fancy,  per  bbl 

N.  Spy,  good  to  prime . 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 

Roxbury  Russets,  prime . 

Russets,  common  to  fair . 

Strawberries,  Jeisev  per  quart . 

Maryland,  per  quart . 

Eastern  Shore,  per  quart . 

Blackberries,  N.  C . 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart . 

Gnomes,  black,  fancy,  per  lb . 

White  and  Red,  per  lo . 

Medium  quality,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  S.  C..  per  crate . 

Florida,  per  carrier . . . . .  " 

Georgia,  per  carrier . ... 


gg^ggpr  when  going  to  fairs  or  public  gatherings 
:ents  for  Akron  there  is  nothing  better.  Turn  the  key, 
and  all  is  safe.  The  filler  folds  into  a 
narrow  compass  when  empty  of  eggs,  so 
that  the  tin  case  may  be  used  for  grocer¬ 
ies  or  other  goods,  and  keep  them  dry, 
or  free  from  dust.  Price,  $1,  express  not 
prepaid;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $1.85; 
with  renewal  and  a  new  name,  $2.70. 


WOOD  ASHES 


FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

Tho  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  $26.00  per  ton.  (Soft  Wood 
$16.80  per  ton,  and  Leached  Ashes  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  jour  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Potash  Salt  and  Pure 
Hone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

238  North  Madison  Ave,  Kay  City,  Mich. 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . . 

N.  Y.  state,  sun-dried,  sliced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholce...  . 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fanoy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 

Sootob  Magnums,  per  sack . 

Irish  and  English,  per  sack . 

German,  per  sack . 

Charleston,  per  bbl . 

Savannah . 

Rose,  Maine,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

State  and  Michigan,  per  d.  h.  bbl  . 
State  and  Michigan,  bulk,  180  lbs  .. 
Burbank,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk  180  lbs 
Hebron,  State  and  Mich.,  bulk,  180  lbs. 
Jersey,  good  to  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl 
Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 


9  @  9X 

8*@  m 

8  ®  U‘A 
4  @  6  M 

4  @  6*4 
—  @— 

5  @  5  H 

4  @  43'i 

2*@  2% 
i*@  m 

—  @ — 
1334<s*14 
12  @13 

9  @11 
24  @— 
23  @— 

12  @— 

10  @10J4 
534®  6 

14  @17 
10  @11 

11  @13 
10  @11 


The  market  In  nearly  all  kinds  of  poultry  is  dull. 
Receipts  are  moderate,  but  there  Is  considerable 
stock  on  hand,  and  the  efforts  of  dealers  to  work  It 
off,  do  not  help  matters.  Heavy  stocks  with  warm 
weather  Imminent  are  not  desirable. 


Achromatic  Telescope.  Kit- 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a 
good  telescope,  or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that  ‘j* 
we  have  in  this  a  thor-  |  P  1 
oughly  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our  hi  i.  v=| 
subscribers  in  con-  JjJ  L | j 

fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex¬ 
tended  it  is  over  1(5 
inches, and, when  closed,  j  ||-| 

6%  inches  in  length.  On  ijil  il 

a  clear  day  you  can  dis- 

tinctly  see  time  on  a 

tower  three  miles  away.  ,  ;  |  :  .'2 

The  moons  of  Jupiter  I  H L  If 

can  be  seen  with  it.  The  If ilff 

telescope  tubes  are  M  5^ 

made  from  heavy  pol- 

ished  brass;  the  body  is  — 3f 

covered  with  morocco, 

making  a  thoroughly  rg|^ 

substantial  instrument.  jg  :  =rj;J§^ 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the 


A  IJAY.  50  fast  selling  specialties.  Big 
proflts  to  agents.  Everybody  buys.  Bicycles, 
etc.  Write  quick.  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETA II LJKH 
ANI)  PRODUCE. 

Su  « c  u  canQT  lool**rk  Fi*ce*  n*  v- 

•  n.  a  L.  n,  mud  I  ,rro<l.«  CaauilnJua  ■.nkonU. 

RmraanNCi:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


Several  Jamaica  capitalists  have  combined  to 
establish  a  frult-preservlng  Industry  In  Jamaica. 

Efforts  will  shortly  be  made  to  Induce  the  United 
States  Government  to  abolish  duties  on  tropical  pre¬ 
served  fruits,  on  the  ground  that  all  retlned  sugars 
are  bought  In  the  United  States  and  admitted  Into 
Jamaica  duty  free. 

Eggs  are  a  little  higher  than  at  our  last  report,  but 
have  been  still  higher  during  the  week.  On  account 
of  heavy  receipts,  there  has  been  a  decline,  and  quo¬ 
tations  are  extreme.  The  quality  of  much  of  the 
Southern  stock  Is  poor.  The  Boston  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  markets  are  Arm  at  1634  cents,  and  Chicago  Is 
steady  at  13J4  to  14  cents. 

The  contract  has  keen  signed  by  which  the  United 
States  becomes  owner  of  the  Cherokee  Strip.  The 
number  of  acres  ceded  Is  6,022,754,  and  the  price  to 
he  paid  Is  $8,595,736.  Of  this  $295,706  is  to  be  paid  In 
caBh,  and  the  balance  in  live  equal  Installments, 
bearing  four  per  cent  Interest.  The  President  will 
Issue  a  proclamation  opening  the  strip  on  Septem- 

ber  15-  POULTRY— LIVE, 

Fowls,  nearby . 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb  . . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . . 

Eastern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

Eastern . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb ... . 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb . 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair . . 


Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  Itlood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST..  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Wheat  sold  In  Chicago,  May  29,  at  68)4  cents,  which 
lSj  with  one  exception,  the  lowest  price  In  30  years. 
The  single  exception  was  In  1887,  during  the  reaction 
from  the  inflation  caused  by  the  running  of  a  corner 
by  Harper,  the  Cincinnati  bank  manager.  The  great 
receipts,  with  little  outlet  for  the  wheat,  the  tine 
weather,  weaker  cables,  flnanclal  tightness  and  the 
heavy  load  of  wheat  carried  there,  all  acted  as  de¬ 
pressing  Influences. 


Vision  :r==: 

by  a  confusion  of  colors.  :==§  ZH? 

Retail  price,  $4.50.  Our  7  -J|| 

price,  prepaid,  with  a  ~S§£ 

year’s  subscription,  J.=|| 

$3.50  ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription, 

$4.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 


DRKS8ED  POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  fair  to  prime .  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phlla.,  f’y  light,  per  lb.  40  @  45 

Baltimore,  dry  picked .  33  @  371 

Baltimore,  scalded .  28  @  32 

Fowls,  clear,  Western,  per  lb .  12  @  12! 

Spring  ducks,  per  lb .  22  @  28 

Roosters,  young  and  old  mixed .  7)4®  8 

Squabs,  per  dozen . 175  @350 


Rutter  prices  have  declined  still  further,  but  much 
lower  price*  In  the  Immediate  future  are  Improb¬ 
able.  At  the  lower  figures,  trade  has  been  more 
brisk,  retailers  purchasing  much  more  freely.  Re¬ 
ceipts  are  well  sold  up,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
sales  will  continue  good.  For  certain  reasons  Inci¬ 
dent  to  the  close  money  market,  less  butter  will  be 
put  Into  cold  storage  than  usual,  and  this  will 
throw  more  of  the  receipts  on  the  market. 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  ST  LOUIS 


In  Its  weekly  review  of  the  British  grain  trade  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  says  that  English  wheat  averages 
27  shillings  a  quarter  In  the  country,  and  27  shillings 
Hve  pence  in  London.  The  sales  at  196  market  towns 
amounted,  the  past  week,  to  61,789  quarters.  It  is 
believed  that  the  farmers  are  selling  too  freely,  and 
would  do  well  to  hold  their  grain  until  July.  Foreign 
wheat  has  receded  six  pence  since  Whitsuntide. 
The  arrivals  of  wheat  include  105,000  quarters  of 
Californian,  50,000  quarters  of  Australian  and  10,000 
of  Argentine. 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERSof  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 


Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays, ’’send  for  E  nsl- 
lage  Catalogue. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 


4o6 


June  10 


OUR  COUNTRY  BOY. 

How  many  times  we  hear  young  men 
say,  “  I  don’t  know  what  I’ll  do  for  a 
living  yet ;  perhaps  something  may  1  turn 
up  ’  in  the  future  so  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  venture  for  myself  in  some 
occupation.  ’  But  there  is  another  clasB 
of  young  men  who  may  be  heard  express¬ 
ing  themselves  in  an  entirely  different 
tone — one  well  saturated  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  “If  I  am  blessed  with  life  and 
health  I  shall  in  the  near  future  be  a 
farmer,  a  fruit  grower,  a  minister,  doctor,  . 
lawyer  or  merchant,”  whatever  occupa¬ 
tion  or  profession  he  may  feel  he  is  best 
fitted  for,  and  depend  upon  it  he  will 
leave  no  honorable  resource  untouched 
that  will  advance  him  toward  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  hopes.  And  it  generally  fol¬ 
lows  that  a  young  man  of  this  class  will, 
early  in  life,  have  a  snug  home  of  his 
own,  which  is  the  coveted  goal,  as  it 
should  be,  of  almost  every  steady,  clear- 
minded  youth. 

A  young  man  must  have  a  love  for  his 
chosen  business,  or  it  will  be  a  heaviness, 
a  drag  upon  his  life,  which  entirely  pro¬ 
hibits  that  brightness  and  happiness 
naturally  arising  from  being  associated 
with,  and  surrounded  by  objects  and 
conditions  which  are  a  continual  source 
of  pleasure  even  though  the  work  be 
hard  at  times. 

The  country  boys,  in  choosing  their 
business,  will  either  stay  on  the  farm  or 
go  into  the  city,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
I  fear  they  choose  the  city  life  because 
they  imagine  they  can  achieve  greater 
success,  earn  a  greater  reputation,  in 
fact  become  “  greater”  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  This  is  a  mistake  which  many 
boys  make  when  they  start  in  life  for 
themselves. 

Now  should  we  not,  as  country  boys, 
if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  blessed 
with  a  good  country  home,  try  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  love  for  some  branch  of  the 
healthful,  enjoyable  and  profitable  coun¬ 
try  life,  and  let  others  who  are  not  so 
well  situated  pursue  “greatness'’  and 
other  kindred  uncertainties  of  city  life  ? 
Do  not  for  one  moment  entertain  the 
idea  that  a  young  man  cannot  make  a 
success  in  the  country,  for  if  our  whole 
mind  and  energy  is  applied  to  our  chosen 
business  we  shall  surely  succeed.  Those 
who  are  successfully  engaged  in  rural 
occupations  are  the  most  independent 
class  existing.  A  very  wealthy  young 
business  man  of  our  city  recently  said 
to  me,  “  I  almost  envy  you  country  peo¬ 
ple  when  1  see  you  with  whole  loads  of 
good,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
realize  that  I  can’t  have  even  a  bunch 
of  green  onions  without  getting  out  my 
little  old  money  and  paying  for  them.” 

An  intelligent  young  man  who  has 
grown  up  in  the  country  and  feels  an 
absorbing  interest  in  the  beauty  and 
growth  of  Nature’s  products,  has  the 
essential  foundation  for  a  good  business. 
And  what  business  affords  such  inter¬ 
esting  and  delightful  work,  abundant 
and  varied  rewards  of  the  finest  luxuries 
the  world  can  give,  as  horticulture? 
The  young  man  has  not  only  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  receiving  a  liberal  yearLy  in¬ 
come,  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  a 
chance  to  erect  a  beautiful  little  h  ;me 
in  the  midst  of  his  trees,  plants  and 
shrubbery — just  the  spot  of  all  the  world 
he  would,  in  his  love  for  his  chosen 
business,  select  as  a  dwelling  place. 

How  many  parents  there  are,  who 
would  gladly  give  their  boys  a  chance  at 
home,  if  the  boys  were  only  sufficiently 
interested  in  this  or  that  branch  of 
farming. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  lives  of  two 
boys  who  have  always  lived  as  neigh¬ 
bors;  both  are  honest,  ambitious  boys  ; 
they  were  educated  together  ;  both 
have  good  homes  and  kind  parents 
who  are  in  moderate  circumstances, 
owning  50,  75  or  100  acres  of  land. 
One  of  the  boys  is  pluming  himself  as 
a  leading  business  man  of  the  future, 
in  this  or  that  city.  The  other  is  just 
as  enthusiastic  in  his  cherished  plan 
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of  some  time  owning  a  model  little 
fruit  farm,  where  he  can  have  all  the 
trees,  plants  and  vines  that  he  can  man¬ 
age.  Now  the  former  must  go  into  the 
city  to  find  employment,  which  is  rarely 
found  where  any  one  has  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  him.  He  must  work  constantly 
at  only  one  kind  of  labor,  and  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  same  objects  and  con¬ 
ditions  day  after  day;  he  must  board 
where  he  can  save  the  most  money  ;  he 
must  dress  as  cheaply  as  possible;  in 
fact,  to  make  a  success,  he  must  do  with¬ 
out  a  host  of  comforts  he  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  at  home.  And  by  the  time 
he  feels  that  he  is  able  to  buy  that  little 
house  and  lot  in  the  outer  edge  of  town, 
several  years  of  hard  work  and  rigid 
economy  must  have  passed  by. 

As  to  his  young  friend,  our  “  country 
boy,”  he  accepted  a  little  corner  of  the 
homestead  with  permission  to  do  what 
he  pleased  with  it,  and  if  he  succeeded, 
to  pay  for  it.  He  has  been  having  a 
‘  ‘huge  old  time”  from  the  very  first  plants 
he  set.  “  Why  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  grow,”  was,  he  thought,  a  sufficient 
reward  for  the  perfect  cultivation  he 
gave  them.  But  he  now  has  his  four, 
six  or  eight  acres  well  set  to  choice  fruits 
of  every  kind,  purchased  with  the  first 
profits  of  his  small  fruits,  which  bore  the 
second  year  from  planting.  There  is  not 
a  tree  on  his  plantation  but  what  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  his,  and  woe  unto  any 
evil-minded  “  bug,  big  or  little,”  which 
his  vigilant  eye  detects,  for  he  will  surely 
make  “  fertilizer”  of  it. 

In  that  part  of  his  grounds  nearest  the 
highway  is  a  cosy  little  cottage,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  healthy  young  trees,  which 
are  just  beginning  to  give  him  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  beautiful  apples  he  has  often 
dreamed  of.  Neat  buildings  spring  up 
here  and  there,  and  the  little  fruit  farm 
is  beginning  to  look  very  business-like. 
His  parents  are  almost  as  enthusiastic 
over  his  success  as  he  is,  for  he  has  not 
only  a  prosperous  business  almost  within 
hailing  distance  of  them,  but  he  is,  as  he 
ever  has  been,  ready  and  willing  to  help 
them  in  every  way  he  can. 

But  the  main  point  is,  how  much  inter¬ 
est  and  happiness  it  has  afforded  “  our 
country  boy  ”  to  see  his  own  home  liter¬ 
ally  grow  out  of  his  own  labor  and  intel  - 
ligent  planning.  He  will  enjoy  it  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  more  than  if  it  had  been  con¬ 
structed  from  an  abundant  fortune  left 
him  by  others.  F.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio. 


value  of  both  picture  and  frame.  We 
again  say, be  shy  of  advertisements  which 
are  worded  to  catch  the  unwary.  It  has 
always  been  a  source  of  wonder  and  sur¬ 
prise  to  ui  that  parents  allow  papers 
containing  such  advertisements  to  come 
into  their  homes,  and  be  read  by  their 
children.  _  J-  J.  *>• 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  COFFEE. 

The  German  peasantry  make  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  coffee  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
roasted  malt  and  chicory.  From  this 
mixture,  steeped  in  boiling  water,  a  nour¬ 
ishing  beverage  is  obtained  which  is  said 
to  be  of  agreeable  taste  and  flavor. 

In  addition  to  the  coffee  substitutes 
mentioned  in  The  Rural  of  May  27,  are 
several  others  having  some  local  reputa¬ 
tion  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
South.  Among  these  are  sweet  potatoes, 
asparagus,  berries,  peanuts  and  persim¬ 
mon  seeds,  all  of  which  are  dried  and 
mixed  with  a  little  sugar  or  molasses 
before  roasting.  The  root  of  the  wild 
dandelion  mixed  and  roasted  along  with 
wheat,  rye,  or  wheat  bran  and  molasses, 
the  latter  being  the  well  known  “  black 
strap  ”  of  the  South,  was  during  the  re 
hellion  a  common  substitute  for  coffee 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Traveling  in  a  remote  New  England 
district  some  years  ago,  the  writer  had 
set  before  him,  by  an  old  Vermont  moun¬ 
taineer,  a  not  unpleasant  drink  some¬ 
what  resembling  coffee.  It  was  made 
from  the  roasted  seeds  of  the  sugar 
maple.  frank  w.  sempers. 

A  Pickpocket’s  Game. — Visitors  to 
the  city  are  warned  atrainst  this  game 
lately  adopted  by  pickpockets  : 

The  pickpocket,  clad  in  fine  raiment 
and  carrying  a  stick,  stands  upon  the 
rear  platform  of  a  street  car,  facing  the 
dashboard.  He  struggles  with  a  pair  of 
tight  gloves,  and,  having  vainly  essayed 
to  button  one  after  putting  on  the  other, 
appeals  to  the  kindness  of  the  man  facing 
him  on  the  platform.  In  nine  times  out 
of  ten  he  picks  the  right  man,  and,  while 
the  benefactor  buttons  the  glove,  the 
pickpocket  with  his  disengaged  hand 
takes  the  other’s  watch.  The  confederate 
inside  is  at  hand  to  baffle  the  pursuers  in 
case  the  theft  is  detected. 

Affections  op  the  Liver,  Bilious  Dl  orderr,  Sick 
Headache,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  cured  by  Pr.  Jayne's 
Sanative  Pills.  Acting  as  a  general  laxative  they  re¬ 
move  all  Irritating  and  fecal  matter  from  the  bowels, 
gradually  change  the  vitiated  secretions  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  liver,  and  restore  these  organs  to  a  healthy 
condition.— A  dv. 


FREE  TO  HOME-SEEKERS. 

The  Northwestern  Home  Seeker  is  the 
name  of  a  newspaper  just  issued,  giving 
valuable  information  regarding  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  mineral  and  other  resources  of 
South  Dakota. 

This  new  State  is  enjoying  a  wonder¬ 
ful  prosperity,  and  any  person  IcokiT  g 
for  a  desirable  location,  or  interested  in 
obtaining  information  concerning  the  di¬ 
versified  resources  of  South  Dakota,  will 
be  mailed  a  copy  of  this  paper  free  of 
charge  by  sending  his  address  to  W.  A. 
Thrall,  General  Passenger  Agent,  North- 
Western  Line,  Chicago. — Adv. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


OH 

LABEL 

_  ATTD  GET 

THE  CENU1ME 

HARTSHORN) 


Blood 

Builder 


.  WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
*nd  Brockville,  Ont, 


Nerve 

Tonic 


p«r  box. 

•  for  *4.50. 


ISAVE  MONEY 


3  *150  Top  Buggy . *75.00 

3  SlOOTop Buggy . *52.50 

-  *85  Top  Buggy. .#40.00 
•  *85  Spring  Wagon.. .#43.50 
;  *10  Single  Harness. ...#5.25 
;  #28  Team  Harness. ..#14.50 

;  #16  Texas  Saddle . #9.545 

;  ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANT. 
ED  and  shipped  anywhere  to  any. 


Wagons,  Harness,  tjaoaics,  ere.  oena  a.  oiiw 

^ catalogue.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION. 
W.  Van  BurenJ$**.H  5  6,  Chicago,  !#• 


dlCTCLE 


T#  A ICY  HOT  OK  fill 

Ulliftnljiool  NOMOWf 


MACNkENJHHY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  6.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mtntion  this  paper. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
T.  DENISON. Publisher, Chicago 


The  select  colorings  and 
designs  of  the  season. 
_  a  g—%  ^  /mm  ■  .  .  .  mm  m  m  100  samples  for  S  cents. 
A.  L.  Diament  &  Co.,  1624  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


WALL  PAPER 


“PORTRAITS  GIVEN  AWAY.” 

A  subscriber  from  Illinois  sends  us  a 
circular  letter  from  a  Brooklyn  art  con¬ 
cern,  and  asks  us  if  it  is  not  another 
fraud.  The  letter  discredits  other  firms 
because  they  oblige  one  to  purchase  a 
frame  of  them  in  order  to  secure  the  por¬ 
trait  free.  This  concern  “  goes  one  bet¬ 
ter”  and  offers  “  one  of  our  best  life-like 
portraits”  and  “one  of  our  new-style 
frames  ”  both  absolutely  free. 

Some  time  ago  this  concern  sent  us  an 
order  to  run  its  advertisement  making 
this  very  liberal  offer.  We  called  at  its 
place  of  business  to  satisfy  ourselves  of 
its  methods,  and  to  learn,  if  we  could, 
why  it  took  interest  enough  in  our  read¬ 
ers  to  pay  us  $100  or  more  for  telling  our 
patrons  that  it  had  something  to  give 
away.  The  gentleman  who  represented 
himself  to  be  in  charge  told  our  repre¬ 
sentative  that  the  concern  did  really  give 
away  both  portrait  and  frame,  but  that 
there  was  a  charge  made  for  packing  and 
shipping.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
charge  for  this  secured  a  small  profit  on 
the  picture  and  frame.  We  couldn’t  see 
how  a  scheme  of  this  kind  would  be  of 
any  advantage  to  our  readers,  and  we  re¬ 
fused  to  run  their  advertisement. 

We  notice,  however,  that  most  of  the 
other  farm  papers  are  running  it,  and 
telling  their  readers  that  they  believe 
the  business  is  all  right.  The  method  of 
doing  business  practiced  by  this  concern 
may  come  within  legal  hounds,  hut  no 
one  will  question  that  the  offers  are  de¬ 
ceptive,  nor  that  its  patrons  pay  the  full 


The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 


SECOND  EDITION, 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Horses, 

Cattle, 

Sheep 


and 


Swine. 


By  GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A., 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and  Professor 
of  Agriculture  In  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 


Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  hy  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 


Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book  on  Domestic  Animals  in  18  of 
the  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  United  States. 


Origin,  History,  Improvement,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics,  Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each 
Breed,  with  Data  regarding  Its  Registry  Association,  Scale 
of  Points.  When  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  selection.  Care  and  Management  are 
supplemented  hr  letters  from  well-known  and  success¬ 
ful  breeders  of  the  Cnlted  States  and  Canada,  each  giving 
his  actual  methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  author,  the  text  thoroughly  revised,  brought 
down  to  date,  numerous  additions  trade,  and  many  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  from  competent  stockmen  ana  Instruc¬ 
tors  In  animal  husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The 
chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  Is  now 
especially  complete,  the  author  having  embodied  therein 
a  carefully  prepared  “  Study  In  Animal  Physics,”  regard¬ 
ing  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Dally  News  says  : 

“This  Is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  Is 
Illustrated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  a  horse,  which  are  supplemented  by  carefully  com¬ 
piled  ratios  of  lengths  of  the  various  parts.  This  Is  a 
valuable  paper  for  horse  owners.  ’ 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  the  flist  edition  was  published,  have  been 
given  proper  place,  and  important  data  regarding  these 
and  many  old  breeds  incorporated.  „  . 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especi¬ 
ally  prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  d*frfrent 
divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact.  It  is  be'leTf^ L^sp 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tencl  to  'ncrei ase 

the  usefulness  of  tbe  new  edition,  or  render  It  of  greater 

value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  In  the 
class  room  or  on  the  farm. 

Price,  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  #2;  half  sheep, 
#2.75;  half  morocco,  #3.50. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

DAIRY  COWS  WANTED  IN  WYOMING. 

Last  winter  I  came  near  dropping  The 
Rural.  In  fact,  I  had  decided  to  do  so 
when  the  announcement  of  the  reduction 
in  price  appeared;  I  concluded  to  renew 
and  now  I  would  not  do  without  it  for 
five  times  the  price.  The  one  thing  I 
like  about  it  is  that  it  preaches  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  farmer’s  success  depends 
on  the  man  himself.  That  is  my  view  of 
it.  The  trouble  with  so  many  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  is  that  they  give  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  join 
the  Grange  or  Alliance  or  some  such 
body,  not  forgetting  to  subscribe 
for  the  aforementioned  papers,  and 
then  watch  the  political  situation 
closely,  and  just  sit  around  and  the 
millennium  will  be  along  shortly.  Now, 
while  not  agreeing  with  Fred.  Grundy 
in  all  things,  still  I  think  that  if  we 
would  watch  the  corners  more  closely  as 
we  say  in  this  country,  we  would  have 
less  time  to  rail  at  the  money-lenders 
and  other  sharks.  I  know  I  can  see  on 
looking  back  many  places  where  I  could 
have  done  better ;  still  I  hope  my  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  past  may  help  me  in  the 
future. 

I  have  been  trying  to  work  up  a  butter 
trade  with  private  customers,  and  have 
been  quite  successful.  Now  I  am  going 
to  try  to  work  into  a  few  better  cows 
than  we  own  at  present.  Mine  are 
scrubs.  We  are  at  present  making  10 
pounds  of  butter  per  week  from  three 
cows,  besides  getting  milk  and  cream  for 
a  family  of  five.  On  reading  in  The  Rural 
of  April  29  about  Mr.  Potter’s  three  cows 
that  averaged  two  pounds  each  per  day,  or 
42  pounds  for  the  three,  the  difference 
between  his  and  mine  (32  pounds)  seemed 
pretty  large,  but  I  am  going  to  work  to 
lessen  it.  If  I  can  reduce  the  difference 
in  the  average  in  the  next  two  years  to 
21  pounds,  making  mine  average  one 
pound  each  per  day,  I  shall  be  very  well 
satisfied  indeed.  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  is  not  as  good  a  dairying  section  as 
any  out-of-doors.  We  have  abundance 
of  cold,  clear  spring  water  and  the  finest 
of  grass;  while  corn,  millet,  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  all  kinds  of  roots  produce 
heavy  crops.  Timothy,  Alfalfa  and  clover 
take  naturally  to  the  soil.  Given  these 
conditions,  is  there  anything  to  hinder  a 
man  that  likes  the  business  and  has  push 
to  make  a  success  of  dairying?  Our 
market  is  14  miles  away.  The  price  of 
butter  at  present  is  25  cents  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  and  there  isn’t  enough  to 
supply  the  customers.  I  have  wal  ched 
the  ensilage  question  and  the  arguments 
in  The  Rural  pro  and  con  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  I  had  about  given  up  all  hopes, 
thinking  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
means  to  buy  that  cutter  ;  but  since  read¬ 
ing  the  articles  by  Mr.  Birge,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  man  may  make  a  very  good 
beginning  with  whole  corn. 

Now  for  the  questions  I  want  answered: 
Are  such  cows  as  are  mentioned  in  The 
Rural  of  April  29,  page  298,  for  sale  ? 
If  not,  might  a  buyer  expect  to  get  one 
or  more  cows  that  would  average,  say, 
one  pound  of  butter  per  day  when  in 
milk?  If  such  cows  are  to  be  bought, 
what  is  the  address  of  a  good  reliable 
firm  of  whom  I  could  buy  young  stock — 
Jerseys  ?  What  would  be  the  probable 
cost  of  a  good  young  cow  due  to  calve 
about  August  20  ;  also  of  a  first-class  bull- 
calf  of  a  good  butter  strain.  B.  ir. 

Banner,  Wyoming. 

Ans. — Such  cows  are  not  generally  for 
sale  except  at  a  high  price,  for  the  men 
who  breed  them  usually  want  to  keep 
them  for  the  dairy.  Yes,  you  could  buy 
such  cows  as  you  speak  of,  but  our  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  it  will  pay  you  better  to  buy 
a  first-class  bull  and  breed  up  your  own 
cows — perhaps  buying  one  or  two  heifers 
with  the  bull.  While  this  will  be  slower 
work,  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  and 
you  stand  the  chance  of  getting  better 
animals  for  less  money,  for  you  can  pick 
out  the  heifers  from  your  best  cows,  and 


give  them  the  best  of  care  early  in  life, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  in  developing 
dairy  cows.  That  is  the  way  most  of  the 
successful  dairymen  started.  Read  care¬ 
fully  the  articles  on  pages  124  and  346  of 
TnE  R.  N.-Y.  Miller  &  Sibley,  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Venango  County,  Pa.,  breed  Jerseys 
of  the  highest  class.  We  cannot  give  you 
prices  for  good  cows.  Those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  having  such  animals  to  sell  would  do 
well  to  make  themselves  known  to  the 
public.  There  is  no  reason  why  dairying 
should  not  pay  where  you  are.  In  fact, 
it  ought  to  pay  extra  well,  as  you  will 
have  little  competition  to  start  with  and 
sales  both  for  butter  and  good  cows  will 
be  sure  to  increase. 


STORM-BEATEN  MILK. 

Do  you  know  of  any  actual  experiments  that  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  milk  of  cows  by  exposure  to  storms  or  cold  wet 
rains?  Is  the  milk  yield  simply  decreased  In  quan¬ 
tity  or  does  the  quality  of  the  mtik  also  suffer? 

I  know  of  no  actual  experiments  that 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  effect 
in  this  matter.  Naturally  it  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  stations  hesitate  to  subject 
their  herds  to,  but  it  is  one  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  have  reliable  data  upon  and 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  get  an  oppor 
tunity  to  make  it  before  very  long 
Judging  from  analogy,  I  should  say  that 
the  first  effect  would  be  simply  to  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  milk  but  a  second¬ 
ary  effect  might  reduce  the  percentage 
of  fat  as  well.  h.  h.  wing. 

Cornell  Station. 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  experiments 
such  as  you  ask  for,  and  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  of  rain  on  the  quality  of 
milk  would  be,  but  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  loss  would  be  in  quantity 
not  quality.  J  will  try  to  make  a  note  of 
such  cases  as  I  may  be  able  to  observe  this 
summer.  G.  h.  whitoher. 

New  Hampshire  Station. 

Two  years  ago  this  spring  we  made  a 
very  extensive  series  of  tests  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  point,  testing  the  milk  from  about 
30  different  herds  separately  each  day  for 
32  consecutive  days  and  the  milk  of  four 
herds  separately  for  42  days  longer. 
During  this  time  there  occurred  great 
changes  in  temperature,  since  this  was 
in  the  spring  and  summer — May,  June 
and  July— and  several  quite  severe  storms 
occurred.  We  did  not  have  at  all  the 
results  that  are  popularly  supposed  to 
follow  a  storm.  The  Rural’s  letter  asks, 

‘  Is  the  milk  simply  decreased  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  does  the  quality  of  the  milk  also 
fall  ?”  showing  that  you  take  it  for 
granted  that  exposure  to  storms  or  cold, 
rains  does  decrease  the  quantity  of 
the  milk.  We  do  not  find  that  to  be  the 
case.  The  amount  of  milk  delivered  the 
day  following  the  storm  in  our  tests  was 
almost  always  larger  than  just  preced¬ 
ing,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  this  increase  was  due  to  water 
getting  into  the  milk  before  it  left  the 
cows  or  after.  We  had  found  the  same 
thing  before  that  and  have  also  found  it 
in  subsequent  tests  and  I  think  we  are 
justified  from  the  records  in  making  this 
statement  that  if  cows  have  access  to  an 
abundance  of  good  feed  there  will  be  no 
shrinkage  in  quantity  of  milk  as  the 
effect  of  storms  or  rains.  This  does  not 
apply,  of  course,  to  cows  that  are  being 
ill-fed,  in  which  case  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  there  would  be  a  shrinkage  in  the 
quantity  of  the  milk.  The  theory  is,  and 
it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
that  if  a  cow  has  a  chance  she  will  eat 
enough  more  during  the  storm  to  fully 
balance  the  increased  demand  of  her 
system  from  the  cold  and  the  wet.  In 
our  tests  we  also  found  a  queer  coincid¬ 
ence — that  the  second  day  after  the  storm 
the  quantity  of  milk  shrank,  while  the 
richness  of  the  milk  increased.  During 
these  74  days  of  test  there  occurred  3 1 
chances  for  comparing  the  quality  of 
milk  with  the  temperature  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  tendency  for  the 
quality  of  the  milk  to  become  richer 
when  the  temperature  was  falling  and  less 
rich  during  a  rising  temperature,  and 


this  was  repeated  so  many  times  during 
the  test  that  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  it  could  have  been  accidental.  The 
suggested  explanation  is  that  during 
cold  weather  the  cow  actually  consumes 
more  food  and  that  thus  there  is  present 
in  the  system  a  larger  amount  of  mater¬ 
ial  from  which  to  produce  richer  milk. 

Vermont  Ex.  Station,  w.  w.  cooke 


Washing  By  Bull  Power  — A  writer 
in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  thus  describes  his 
bull  laundry  :  “  We  do  our  washings  in 
the  old  00-gallon  Davis  swing  churn ; 
run  it  with  the  tread  power  with  the 
bull.  We  ca'l  him  Billy  for  convenience. 
He  does  splendid  work  ;  saves  all  the 
rubbing  and  makes  the  clothes  look  very 
white.  He  has  so  much  more  strength 
and  lots  of  time,  it  is  something  that 
should  be  done  on  every  dairy  farm,  as 
the  women  have  so  much  to  dc.”  Some 
years  ago  we  had  letters  from  a  number 
of  people  who  used  the  big  dog  to  do  the 
family  washing.  That  is  a  good  job  for 
the  yard  lounger. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rural. 

A  Horse 

deserves  the  best  reme¬ 
dy  man  can  devise  for 
his  hurts.  Phenol  So- 
dique  is  that.  For  other 
flesh  also. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

THE  BEST  FEED 

obtainable  lor 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  H&'.Sand  HOBBES. 


Ellerslie  Guernseys. 

LARGEST  GUERNSEY  HERD  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

Choice  Animals  of  both  sexes  for  s*  (  . 

L KVI  I*.  MORTON,  Proprietor. 
II.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  RIIINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


PONIES  FOR  SALE. 

Eighteen  head  of  well  broken,  reliable  ponies,  an 
about  liO  head  of  breeding  animals:  Hhotlands,  Welsh 
Hackney- Ponies  and  leelands.  Address 
I)R.  O.  C.  JACKSON,  P.  O.  Box  1  (SI,  Jamaica.  L.  I..N.Y. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

#240  buys  eight  Vearllng  Jerseys.  Four  can  be 
registered,  Including  one  male.  All  are  bred  from 
very  choice  stock.  Average  test  of  herd  5  .6  por  cent 
fat.  E.  E.  A  M.  C.  HARRINGTON,  Watertown,  N.  V. 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES, 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fatl  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  brooders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  it  ? 

MOORE  LROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


STILL  leads  them  all. 

IT  WILLOONTROLTHB  MOST 
VICIOUS  HORSB. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000 sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sam  plo  mailed  X  C  for  |  n  IT1 

Nickel,  81 .50.  yl'Utt 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  ,3£SSjySS. 


Registered  Bull  calves 
i  for  sale  by  LEANDElt 
O.,  on  B.  &  O.  Uy. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  Imparted  two-yeor-old  rams  from 
the  Hocks  ot  Bowen  Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  p-HiadB  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-biod  vearllng  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  ttrst  ’93  Iruportatl  m  will  arrive  In  July. 

’1  HE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Hienter  White, 
l  Poland  China 
Guernsey  and 
Thoroughbred 
ultry.  Hunting 
Catalogue. 


Berkshire,  < 

Jorsey  Rod  anc 
PIGS.  Jersey, 
Holstein  Cattle. 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poi 
and  Home  Dogs, 
rnnvllle*  Chester 


M£  CO. 


Polaud  da uia  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D  VI.  M A G1E,  Origina¬ 
tor,  Oxford,  O  Send  for  circulars. 


DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


pies 


Registered  Berks  lire  Pigs  for  Sale, 
of  desirable  Lane  English  Strains. 
Send  for  pedigree.  GEO.  8TAPLIN, 
Jr.,  Mannsvllle,  J.flerson  Go.,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 


the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  llorsei 
eiaiuA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactloi 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists,  o 
sent  by  express,  charge,  paid,  with  full  direction 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCB-WILL1AM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  0 


$2  packet  makes  100 gallons.  U.  Flf  ANCKLYN  &  CO., 
3  Hanover  St..  New  York.  Special  terms  to  dealers. 


Hogs 


Duroc-  Jerseys.  Best  prize  stock  for 
sale.  0.  8.  STUCKEY,  Atlanta,  Ill. 


JNO.  D.  SOIJDliK,  Telford,  Pa.— Breeder  of 
W.  A  8Ut.  Laced  Wyandotte,  B.  Ply.  Book.  B. 
8.  C.  Leghorn,  B.  Minorca*  &  L.  Brahmas,  W.  C.  B 
Polish,  Eggs,  *1  per  16;  W  per  60.  Catalogue  free. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.— 

Superb  Yearling  Hens, 
$l.f>0  each.  Large  .well 
barred;  bargains  tor  quick 
buyers.  Large  catalogue 
for  stamp.  Two  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull  calves— 
eligible  for  registry— rich  milking  strains  at  far  i  ers’ 
price.  Writ-  C.  W.  E  KARD  &  CO.,  Brookslde 
Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


KNOB  MOiMila  POULTRY  FIRM. 

B.  P.  BOCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  speo  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAULON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


CAQEI  DO II I  TDV  FOGS  #1  per  sitting;. 

I  An  HI  rUULini.  Send  for  Circular. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


520  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. 


MAKE  your  poultry  pay 
ORE  than  your  wheat. 
ONEY  refunded,  if  this 
Incubator  does  not  hatch  as 
well  as  any  one  made.  Send 
4«.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog. 
Tmnifi.'vn  iwI’iiritar  C.(\ 


CHICKEN-HATUHiJVG  M  STEAiV 


VICTOR 

V.  IMP'  Bp.  r O* 


lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  illus.  Catalogue.  Gee 
£rtel  &  Co..  Hfra,  Quinoy,  IU.T7.8..A 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SNIITH8  &  POWELL  CO  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACU  HORSES  (m-nv  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  wonL 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  s-imals,  and  cows  with  great  record*. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


-  23RII3D - 

BREWERS'  GRAINS. 


OBDBBS  TAKBX  BY  TH1 

Long  Island  Drying  Go., 

ii  r*mi  butmi,  Broouya.  K.  t. 
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MIXED 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FRKS^. 
Per  Homes,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors.  A  8A V  E  ItlddlsaMItfr 
aroflU  In  use  SI  yea.-*  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  jfaraWK? 

_ J^we^j^_sar^e  y^.^Wribefor»a»l^se 


ft.  W.  INGERSOl 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  A  rilPC 

UNLEACHED  jfV,  MB  ■■ 

HARDWOOD  |  |  |b| 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  8end  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 


ONLY  TWO  MILES 

Our  house  Is  In  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Easy  access  to  all  points  of  Interest, 
either  by  steam  or  street  cars.  Come  and 
board  with  us.  Price,  $1.60  per  day,  or  $10 
a  week.  6724  Perry  Avenue,  Normal 
Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FROM  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article 
of  its  kind  made. 
Ease  of  movement  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  manufacturers  of 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay 
Presses,  Feed  Cutters, 
Plows,  etc.  Address 


im  Arbor  Agricultural  Co,,  Aid  Arbor,  Web, 


Canada  Thistle  Doomed ! 

The  Great  Columbian  Method  of  Exterminat¬ 
ing.  How  to  destroy  them  Everywhere.  By  Mall,  $F1. 

H.  B.  RICHARDS  EASTON,  PENNA. 


DiDT  CCCn  Qenulne  dwarf  ESSEX;  tested  by 
nflrt  uLLU.  Prof.  Shaw,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  12^c.  per  lb.,  or  Id  per  bushel.  No  duty  to 
U.  S.  GKO.  J.  THORP,  Seedsman,  Guelph,  Canada. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  i  No 

Danger!  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  16  Murray  St,,  N.Y. 


Lawn  Mowers, 

GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

LAWN  RAKES, 

CULTIVATORS, 

HORSE  HOES, 

FARM  CARTS, 

and  a  full  line  of  tools  for  farm  and  garden  use 
Send  for  Special  Circular  to  the 

A.  J.  TRACY  CO.,  Lim., 

No.  18  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  N.  V. 


EUREKA  STEEL  MILL 


K  UREKA 


WOOD 


DON 


PAY 


WAGES 


for  what  any  animal  from  a  six-months  calf  to 
a  1,010-pound  horse  can  do  better.  Only  perfect¬ 
acting  speed  regulator  made.  Address 
ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
Manufacturers  of  horse-powers  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  horses,  Threshers.  Saw  Machines,  Fodder 
Shredders,  etc. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  CRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  rnn  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers donble 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKBRS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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SMITH  &  POMEROY, 
Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Buy  Directand  Save  Per  Ccn 


I  «<ICbiailU  OQIC  PerCeni 

XT  ^  rldcrj  pay  they  cannot  3c©  ho. 

//Y  can  d° 5t  for  th«*  money  $2(f 
/  ,  '  /  \  \  i/V>X\,,uJ8  &*»  ehrant  Oxford  finely  fin- 

■  ■Ti~V  1  rrT  liinhed  and  nickel  plated  Bicyel* 

JJwurrantcd  to  b©  first  class,  simph 
J  strong,  durable 

ys//l  I  NSV/7  and  acuratoly  fitted,  which  make* 

ridingon  our  Whool  a  pleasure 
instead  of  hard  work;  material  wo  use  is  of  the  highest  grade,  each  wheel 
guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  FREE  catalogue. 

DEPT  B  -0XF0RD  MFG  CO.  338  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO 


GEARING 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  made.  Our  Four- 
Cornered,  Patent  Tu¬ 
bular  Steel  Tower  is  a 
winner.  The  Strongest 
Tower  made.  Tanks  and 
Pumps  of  all  descriptions.  20 
years’  experience  in  the  Wind 
Mill  business. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

—  T  M 

I  £’■ 

LA  I 

I  Company  ► 


m 


% 
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The  Crystal  Glass  Can 

Creamery  | 

Guarantees  to  the  user-the  most  useful-modern  andgg 
valuable  appliance  for  private  dairies  in  the  World-inves-  Rj 
tigate  and  you  will  select  the  Crystal.  If  your  local  - 
Hardware  Dealer  does  not  keep  them-writefor  Catalogue 
and  Price  List.  State  plainly  your  Name-County-and 
State. 

Tbe  CRYSTAL  GREAflERY  60. 

44  Concord  St.  Lansing,  Jlich.  it 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 


■  ■  MM  Pleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and  TUVIUin  PH  TO  A I 

I P  CT  TrlllYlO-CnESOL 

I  B  and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

MHBI  ■  ■■■■  world ;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.S . 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  MftkM  CDCf 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  will  I  Ira  MB  Im  ■ 
forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Batter  Wrapper  I 

▲.  G.  ELLIOT  A  GO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


THE  “GREAT  SUCCESS" JR. 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the  -  .  V - - 

19th  century.  No  mjkb  Hlftr  — 
hand  work  ;  no  more  high  i 
frickd  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5.000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


We  also  make  the  LksT 
^  WEEUHRyuu  ever  saw.  b^t- 
■  ter  than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  -TO¬ 
DAY  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

Yon*.  Pa. 


.hi  is  ip 


THE  NEW 


GLOBE. 


FROM  HAND  TO  MOUTH. 

Trite  sayings  rhymed  are  liked  by  some; 
They’ll  like  this  one  no  doubt; 

Tbe  school  girl’s  string  of  chewing  gum 
Is  “sweetness  long  drawn  out.” 

For  every  consulate  there  are  many 
disconsolates. — Atlanta  Journal. 

The  fish  that  is  biting  most  readily 
this  spring  is  the  green-goods  sucker. — 
Fun. 

Farmf.r  (in  pawnshop,  surprised  at 
the  diversity)  :  “  ’Pon  my  soul!”  Drie- 
ballstein  :  “  How  much  you  vant  on  it?” 
— Kate  Field’s  Washington. 

“What  is  sweeter  than  a  friend  you 
can  trust?  ”  asked  Gus  De  Smith.  “  To 
have  a  friend  who  will  trust  you,”  re¬ 
plied  Kosciusko  Jones. — Texas  Siftings. 

Vokes  :  “  Gilleland  is  so  stupid  that 
many  people  think  him  wise.”  Meek- 
ison  :  “  His  ease  is  even  worse  than  that. 
He  is  so  stupid  that  he  thinks  himself 
wise.” — Life. 

Mrs.  Matron:  “Why  don’t  you  dis¬ 
charge  your  cook  if  she  does  not  heed 
you?”  Mrs.  Youngwife  (sobbing;  :  “I’m 
afraid  to.  She  threatened  to  leave  me 
if  I  discharged  her.” 

“Do  you  have  much  trouble  getting 
servants  in  the  country,  Wat  ting?”  “No, 
indeed.  We’ve  had  eight  cooks,  five 
waitresses  and  three  laundresses  in  two 
months.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

IfttjBjceUiMWup 

1»  yon  name  Thj  K.  N.-Y.  to  oar  advertuera  you 
may  be  pretty  anre  of  prompt  replies  and  right 
treatment. 

BOY  ‘‘DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BCSt 


Wide  Truck.  Lift  Spring. 

Foot  Lever.  Long  Pitman. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY, 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

tW  SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CA1ALOOUE.  JH 

> — 4  Ashton’s 

£shton^  jg  essentially  a 
make-weight  salt. 

nit  adds  its  own 

weight  to  butter 
more  than  any  oth¬ 
er  salt  in  the  world.  This 
means  that  you  get  the  price 
of  butter  for  all  the  Ashton’s 
Salt  you  use  in  its  making. 
Getting  twenty  to  thirty  cents 
a  pound  for  what  costs  a  cent 
a  pound  is  fair  profit,  don’t 
you  think  so  ? 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
General  Agents  for  U.  S.  and  Canada, 

2V  Uroadway,  New  York. 


till  Vlllf1  TIIDTC  coin  SILVER,  for  gore 
IfllLMIlU  I  UDCO.  nnd  Obstructed  Teats,  etc. 
1  %  inch,  60c. ;  1%  Inch,  8O0. ;  Improved  Instrument  for 
Opening  Obstructed  Teats,  75c. ;  Lead  Probe,  25c. — all 
postp’d.  with  Instructions.  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son,  115 
So.  11th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted 


Boyd’s  System  of  Ripening  Cream. 


No  Invention  of  late 
years  so  important  to 
butter-makers  as  the 
Boyd  Ripening 
Cream  Vat  and  Fer¬ 
menting  Can.  They 
save  time  and  labor  In 
the  dairy.  One  at 
wholesale  where  there 
Is  no  agent.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular. 

.JOHN  BOYD, 

199  T.nkn  St,  Chicago 


C:s:,, Plants 

elery  - =- 

Fine  stocky  plants,  of  the  best  kinds,  grown  on 
muck,  packed  In  moss,  ready  June  15,  by  express; 
100,  25  cents;  1,000,  $1.50;  10,000,  $12  00. 

DRIFTWOOD  CELERY  GARDENS, 
w  p.  thornton,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

cn  nnn  CABHAGK  PLANTS  All  the  best 

JU,UUU  varieties,  now  ready.  We  grow  In  large 
quantities,  and  can  maze  very  low  prices.  Strong 
plants.  Packed  In  baskets  or  light  crates.  Prices 
on  application.  F.  K.  W1T11KRELL  &  SON, 

Grand  View  Farm,  Warwick.  Mass. 

THE  BEST 
APPOINTED  FARM 
IN  THE  WEST 

—  SALE. 

ACRES  —  Richest  land  In  the  State, 
J  m  under  highest  cultivation,  two-thirds 
|  I  I  now  In  mixed  grasses,  greatest  yields  of 
^  I  V  grass  and  small  grains,  all  live-board  and 
cedar  post  fences.  Residence,  farm  houses,  barns, 
stables,  sheds,  paddocks,  office,  wells,  wind-mills, 
feed-mill,  steam  engine,  carpenter  and  blacksmltn 
shop,  t  .ol  house,  etc.  Half-mile  track,  line  lawn, 
shade  trees,  garden,  small  fruits,  etc.,  etc.  Water  in 
every  barn,  Ueld  and  paddock.  $37,000  spent  In  Im¬ 
provements.  Used  as  trotting  horse  stock  farm; 
nest  facilities  for  economical  handling  of  stock. 
Has  always  been  a  profitable  and  successful  farm, 
and  is  well  advertised  and  well  known,  but  Is 
adapted  to  any  kind  of  farming.  Fine  piece  of  wood¬ 
land.  Is  located  on  two  most  beautliul  inland 
lakes  In  Wisconsin,  summer  resort,  splendid  farming 
country,  50  miles  from  Chicago  on  O.  &  N.  W.  HR. 
Is  an  ideal  farm,  most  of  the  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  new,  all  In  best  state.  Stallions  and  brood 
mares  now  on  place  can  be  bought  at  a  great  sacrltlce 
now;  local  patronage  and  boarders  more  than  pay 
expenses.  A  money-making  larm.  Can  be  bought 
without  stock  if  wished.  Nothing  added  for  improve¬ 
ments,  but  will  be  sold  at  value  of  land  and  fences 
At  a  great  bargain—  WILL  Brj  Solu,  terms  easy. 
For  further  particulars,  Illustrations,  etc.,  address 
owner.  FRANK  fi.  W  AXERS, 

59  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


By  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 

;in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  In  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  protlt,  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  In  this  country  than  can  be  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  1.  C.  RR.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Aye.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


GIDER  d 

MACHINERY 

Rydranlio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw  I  J 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  sa  ~ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT^ijijl 

PRESS  CO.,  u'-tTiST 

118  W.  Water  St.,  SYR  A  CHS  I N.  Y. 
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PRICE,  THREE  CENTS 
*l.oo  PER  YEAR. 


A  1,000-DUCK  POWER  DUCKERY. 

PEEKING  INTO  A  PROMISING  PEKIN  BUSINESS.  THE  LARG¬ 
EST  DUCK  FARM  IN  AMERICA. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

The  Farm  and  Its  Fixtures. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  I'lef t 
the  train  at  Speonk,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  73 
miles  from  New  York,  in  search  of  the  native  heath 
of  the  celebrated  Long  Island  ducks  that  are  such  a 
feature  in  our  New  York  market.  My  special  desire 
was  to  see  what  is  known  as  the  Atlantic  Farm,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  Pekin  duck  farm  in  America, 
owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hallock.  Mr.  Ilal- 
lock  is  a  young 
man,  but  has 
grown  up  with  the 
business,  and  adds 
to  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  its 
every  detail  a  re¬ 
markable  execu¬ 
tive  and  business 
ability. 

The  farm  lies 
between  two  in¬ 
lets  that  extend 
up  from  the  Great 
South  Ray.  The 
houses  are  built 
a  short  distance 
from  these,  and 
the  inclosed  runs 
extend  into  and 
include  a  portion 
of  water  with  each 
yard.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  dry  and 
is  just  suited  to 
the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  Little  farm¬ 
ing  is  done,  the 
most  important 
crop  grown  being 
beets  for  feeding 
the  ducks.  No 
stock  is  kept  ex¬ 
cept  the  horses 
necessary  for 
doing  the  work. 

The  houses  for  the 
breeding  stock 
and  for  the  older 
young  stock  are 
built  near  the 
water  ;  those  for 
the  young  stock 
for  the  first  few 
weeks  after  they 
are  taken  from 
the  incubators  are  further  back.  Instead  of  being 
built  facing  the  south,  they  extend  north  and  south, 
the  roof  sloping  both  ways,  and  have  glass  in  each 
side.  The  brooder  pipes  extend  through  the  center, 
and  the  cover  forms  a  walk  through  the  building.  A 
lower  house,  cheaper  to  build  and  easier  to  heat,  is 
thus  rendered  possible.  The  brooders  are  heated 
with  the  hot  water  system,  top  heat.  The  heater  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  building  instead  of,  as  is 
usual,  in  one  end,  and  one  end  at  a  time  may  be  heated 
independently  of  the  other,  if  necessary.  , 

Some  Facts  About  Duck  Breeding. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  duck  business  ?” 
I  asked  Mr.  Hallock. 

“  My  father  started  in  a  small  way  about  35  years 
ago.  He  kept  only  a  few  ducks  as  a  sort  of  experi¬ 


ment,  using  hens,  of  course,  to  do  the  hatching.  The 
business  has  been  growing  ever  since  until  it  has  at¬ 
tained  its  present  proportions.” 

“  How  many  breeders  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

•  “  We  started  the  season  with  1,000,  but  have  about 
800  now.  Some  of  the  layers  break  down,  some  are 
injured  by  the  drakes,  so  we  kill  them  off.” 

“  How  many  ducks  do  you  allow  to  each  drake  ?  ” 

“The  number  varies.  At  first  we  allow  seven  or 
eight ;  later,  when  the  weather  grows  warmer,  more 
are  given,  until  sometimes  we  have  as  many  as  12  with 
one  drake.” 

“  Do  you  keep  each  drake  and  his  family  separate, 
or  allow  several  together  in  one  pen  ?  ” 


A  Pair  of  Pekin  Ducks. 

“  We  have  as  many  as  35  or  40  together.  It  isn’t 
necessary  to  keep  all  males  separated  as  it  is  with 
fowls.” 

“  What  breeds  are  your  ducks  ?  ” 

“  All  Pekins.  They  are  the  best  for  our  purpose  ?” 

“  What  strains  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“  No  particular  strain.  We  want  the  best,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  strain.” 

“  How  do  you  select  your  breeders:  from  the 
earliest  hatched  or  from  those  hatched  late  in  the 
season  ?  ” 

“Neither.  We  select  the  strongest,  most  vigorous 
specimens  from  all  of  the  yards.  Those  which  have 
made  a  more  vigorous,  larger  growth  than  the  rest 
of  the  Hock  of  the  same  age  are  best  suited  to  our 
purposes.  Having  about  20,000  young  birds  to  select 
from,  we  are  able  to  get  a  fine  lot  of  breeders.” 


“  Do  you  inbreed  ?” 

“  No  more  than  we  can  help ;  but  just  there  is 
where  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  have  ex¬ 
changed  with  other  breeders  on  the  Island  until  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  flock  not  related.  We  have  to  go 
a  good  ways  from  home  now  to  get  new  blood.” 

“  What  is  the  average  weight  of  your  breeders  ?  ” 

“  Probably  close  to  12  pounds.  Some  of  the  heaviest 
will  weigh  more  than  that  ” 

“  How  early  do  you  begin  hatching  ?  ” 

“  Just  as  soon  as  the  ducks  begin  laying  eggs  that 
will  hatch.  We  are  a  month  behind  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  severe  winter.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Wilcox, 
got  the  start  of  me  this  year,  as  his  buildings  are 

more  protected 
than  mine  and 
therefore  are 
warmer.  It  takes 
a  warm  house  to 
get  early  eggs. 

Does  a  Duck  Really 
Need  Water  ? 

“  Do  all  of  your 
breeders  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  water?” 

“Yes,  every  yard 
extends  into  the 
river.” 

“Do  you  con¬ 
sider  water  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  except  for 
drinking  pur¬ 
poses  ?  ” 

“  No,  for  some 
of  the  duck  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  have 
water,  and  they 
appear  to  raise 
just  as  large  ducks 
as  we  do  with 
water.” 

“Of  what  advan¬ 
tage  is  it  then  ?  ” 

“  The  ducks  are 
cleaner.  They 
look  better,  o  f 
course ;  and  then 
it  isn’t  necessary 
to  wash  them 
when  we  are  kill¬ 
ing  them.  The 
feathers  must  be 
clean  when  they 
are  picked,  or  they 
cannot  be  sold, 
and  the  ducks  can 
do  this  work  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  can. 
Fewer  drakes  are 
required,  too,  when  the  ducks  have  water.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  seems  the  more  natural  way,  and  the  ducks 

are  much  more  contented  and  would  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  thrive  better.” 

“  Do  you  let  your  young  stock  run  to  the  water?” 
“  Yes,  after  they  get  old  enough  to  stir  around 
lively.  Of  course  the  weather  makes  some  difference. 
If  the  weather  is  cold,  they  mustn’t  be  allowed  in 
the  water  so  soon.” 

“  Is  the  water  in  the  rivers  fresh  ?  ” 

“Yes;  it  comes  from  springs.  In  very  high  tides 
it  may  be  a  little  salt.” 

“  Do  you  keep  your  old  stock  confined  all  the  time?” 
“  No  ;  I  let  them  out  late  in  the  season  and  they  go 
off  down  to  the  bay,  about  a  half  mile.” 

“  Do  you  ever  lose  any  by  their  straying  away  ?  ” 

“  No,  they  always  come  back.” 
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“  Uttil  what  age  do  you  keep  the  breeders  ?” 

“  Three  or  four  years.  I  have  some  five  years  old, 
but  I  shan’t  keep  them  any  longer.  They  don’t  lay  so 
well  when  they  get  so  old.  The  eggs  hatch  better, 
however,  from  old  than  from  young  ducks  ” 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  from  the  ducks  laying  in 
the  water  outside  ?  ” 

“No,  they  always  come  into  the  house  to  lay,  but 
we  generally  keep  them  shut  in  during  the  night,  and 
they  lay  before  going  out.” 

“  Do  you  pick  your  breeders  ?  ” 

“No,  not  until  we  get  through  with  them  and  kill 
them.” 

About  the  Egg  of  a  Duck. 

“  Are  any  of  your  houses  floored  ?  ” 

“  No,  only  with  the  sandy  soil,  which  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  floor.  We  cut  a  great  deal  of  salt  hay  on  the 
meadows,  and  use  this  for  bedding  in  the  houses,  and 
uoder  the  brooders.” 

“  How  many  eggs  will  your  ducks  average  per 
year  ?” 

“  One  hundred  and  thirty-five.” 

“  Do  you  hatch  them  all  in  your  own  incubators  ?  ” 
“Oh,  no;  we  couldn’t  with  our  present  capacity, 
and  we  couldn’t  take  care  of  the  ducks  if  we  could. 
Large  numbers  are  shipped.  We  fill  our  own  incu¬ 
bators  first,  but  we  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing 
eggs  for  hatching,  and  ship  a  great  many.” 

“  Do  you  find  ready  sales  for  your  surplus  ?  " 

“Yes,  we  haven’t  been  able  to  fill  the  orders  this 
year.  I  have  returned  about  as  much  money  as  I  have 
kept.” 

“  Do  you  guarantee  that  the  eggs  you  sell  will  hatch 
well  ?  ” 

“Not  much.  I  don’t  guarantee  that  any  of  them 
will  hatch.  I  guarantee  their  fertility,  and  their  safe 
arrival,  but  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go.  My  eggs  are 
remarkably  fertile,  and,  as  I  am  hatch¬ 
ing  thousands  of  them  every  month  my¬ 
self,  I  can  always  tell  just  how  they 
ought  to  hatch.” 

“  What  prices  do  you  get  for  incubator 
eggs  ?  ” 

“  Seven  dollars  per  100,  or  $60  per  1,000, 
packed  and  delivered  at  the  station.” 

The  Dinner  That  Makes  the  Duck. 

“  What  do  you  feed  principally  to  the 
breeding  stock  ?  ” 

“Corn  meal  and  bran  or  No.  2  flour, 
about  equal  parts,  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  mixture  meal,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  etc.,  mixed  up  with  water. 

We  also  feed  vegetables  and  green  stuff 
when  we  have  them.  We  can’t  get  vege¬ 
tables  enough,  all  we  raised  last  year 
were  gone  before  spring.” 

“  What  vegetables  do  you  use  ?” 

“  Heets,  generally,  though  any  kind 
of  green  stuff  will  do.  Chopped  clover  is  good  if 
vegetables  are  not  to  be  had.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  No.  2  flour  ?  ” 

“It  is  what  is  called  middlings,  sharps,  shipstuff, 
etc.,  in  different  places.” 

“  Do -you  cook  your  feed  ?  ” 

“  Not  unless  we  are  feeding  vegetables.” 

“  Don’t  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  cook?  ” 

“No;  some  of  the  other  duck  breeders  cook  for 
their  young  stock,  but  we  grow  just  as  large  ducks, 
and  our  stock  do  just  as  well  as  theirs,  so  I  don’t  see 
that  there  is  any  advantage.  If  I  thought  it  better,  I 
would  do  it.” 

“  Do  you  feed  any  fish  ?  ” 

“  Not  to  our  young  stock.  We  can’t  get  enough  for 
the  breeders  Of  course  we  cook  that.” 

“  Is  there  any  objection  to  feeding  fish  to  the  young 
ducks  intended  for  market  ?  ” 

“None  at  all,  if  it  is  stopped  a  short  time  before 
killing.  A  duck  makes  such  rapid  growth,  and  its 
system  changes  so  rapidly,  that  it  doesn’t  take  long 
for  everything  of  the  kind  to  become  eliminated  from 
its  system.” 

“  What  meat  do  you  feed  when  you  can’t  get  fish  ?  ” 

“  Beef  scrap.  Some  duck  breeders  living  in  the  in¬ 
terior  use  this  altogether,  and  it  is  just  as  good  as  fish, 
though  not  so  cheap  as  the  latter.” 

“  Do  you  feed  the  young  ducks  the  same  as  the 
br  eders  ?  ” 

“  Something  the  same,  though  we  don’t  give  them 
much  bran  at  first,  as  it  loosens  the  bowels  too  much. 

At  first  we  give  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  with  stale  bread,  crackers,  or  anything  else  of 
the  kind  that  comes  handy,  with  green  food.  We  also 
mix  a  small  quantity  of  sand  with  the  food.  Some¬ 
times  we  give  bread  soaked  in  milk.  After  the  first 
week  we  give  half  corn  meal,  and  half  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed  equal  parts  with  about  one-sixth  or  one- 
eighth  beef  scraps  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  green 
food.  The  ducks  are  put  into  the  pens  to  fatten  when 
about  six  weeks  old.  Then  they  are  fed  two-thirds 


meal  and  one-thirc  bran  and  middlings,  and  the  green 
food.  They  are  also  fed  some  cracked  corn  and 
oyster  shells.” 

“  At  what  weight,  or  age,  do  you  kill  ?  ” 

“  When  they  weigh  about  five  pounds  dressed. 
They  reach  this  weight,  and  some  of  them  will  weigh 
5Ki  5%,  or  even  6  pounds,  at  8  to  10  weeks  old.  We 
are  now  killing  some  that  are  only  seven  weeks  old, 
and  they  will  weigh  five  pounds.  We  are  killing 
them  a  little  younger  because  the  price  is  high  now, 
but  likely  to  decline  soon,  so  we  want  to  get  in  all 
we  can  at  the  high  prices.” 

Some  Size  to  This  Business. 

“  How  many  young  ducks  do  you  raise  annually  ?” 

“  About  20,000.  We  now  have  out  about  8,300,  but 
we  started  a  month  late  and  the  ducks  ought  to  lay 
later  than  usual.”  Ten  days  later  Mr.  Hallock  wrote 
me  that  he  then  had  out  over  10,000. 

“  What  incubators  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  Prairie  State  almost  entirely.  We  will  go  into 
the  incubati  r  room  and  see  tl  em.  We  have  an  incu¬ 
bator  room  that  can’t  be  beaten.  This  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  G.  A.  McFetridge,  an  expert  in  this  business. 
We  have  30  300-egg  incubators  running  constantly. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  double,  with  a  four-inch  air 
space  between.  The  earth  is  banked  up  at  the  sides 
and  ends,  The  floor  is  cemented.  At  one  end  is  a 
wing  containing  a  room  for  packing  eggs,  etc.,  while 
the  room  containing  the  incubators  is  just  beyond. 
The  latter  is  24x50  feet,  inside  measure.” 

“  How  many  brooder  houses  have  you  ?” 

“  Three,  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  ducklings  at  once. 
In  all  our  buildings  there  are  about  20,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space.” 

“Have  you  reached  the  limit  of  your  ambition,  or 
do  you  intend  to  extend  the  business  still  further  ?” 


“I  shall  probably  extend  it  further,  and  I  haven’t 
got  the  buildings  in  shape  as  I  want  them  yet,  or  as  I 
had  expected  to  have  them  this  spring.  Here  is  a 
building  that  we  have  been  moving,  but  didn’t  have 
time  for  straightening  up  before  the  spring  work 
came  on,  and  we  had  our  hands  full  caring  for  the 
ducks.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  help,  and  the 
weather  has  been  such  that  we  couldn’t  do  much  if  we 
had  it.  We  had  intended  to  build  a  track  across  the 
yards  containing  our  breeding  stock,  on  which  to  run 
a  car  to  carry  the  feed  to  them,  which  would  make 
this  a  short  job.  Now  we  have  to  wheel  it  out  in 
wheelbarrows.  It  tabes  time  to  gc  t  all  these  things 
in  shape.” 

The  Picked  and  their  Pickers. 

“  Do  you  hire  the  pickers  by  the  day  or  the  piece  ?  ” 
“  By  the  piece  ;  we  pay  now  four  cents  each.  I  have 
been  told  that  some  of  the  other  breeders  are  paying 
five,  and  if  they  do,  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  same. 
This  will  make  a  difference  of  $10  a  week  in  our  ex¬ 
penses,  as  we  ship  about  1,000  a  week.” 

“  How  many  can  a  good  picker  handle  in  a  day  ?” 

“  From  20  to  25  or  30,  taking  them  as  they  come. 
Some  claim  to  have  picked  35  or  more,  but  this  must 
have  been  done  by  selecting  the  best  birds,  which  is 
not  fair  to  other  pickers.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  ducks  so  far  as  ease  of  picking  is  concerned.” 

“  Do  the  pickers  kill  their  own  ducks  ?  ” 

“  No;  they  are  killed  and  delivered  in  the  picking 
house  ready  to  pick.  Let’s  go  in  there.  Here,  handy 
by,  is  where  we  kill  them.  As  you  see,  a  pole  of  any 
desired  length  is  spiked  on  top  of  two  posts  about  five 
feet  high.  From  this  strings  are  suspended  having 
loops  at  the  ends.  In  these  the  ducks  are  suspended 
by  the  feet,  and  bled  by  sticking  in  the  mouths. 
Under  each  string  a  peg  is  driven  in  the  ground,  to 
which  a  short  piece  of  wire  is  fastened,  having  the 
end  bent  into  a  hook.  This  is  fastened  into  the  duck’s 
nose,  and  prevents  its  flapping  around  and  soiling  its 
feathers  with  blood.  The  feathers  must  be  perfectly 
clean  if  highest  prices  are  to  be  obtained.” 


“  Do  you  scald  the  ducks  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  then  pick  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
feathers  of  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  are  left  on  ; 
also  the  flight  feathers  of  the  wings  and  the  tails. 
After  picking,  they  are  thrown  into  hot  water,  then 
into  ice  water  where  they  remain  until  it  is  convenient 
to  pack  them.’’ 

“  How  many  feathers  do  you  get  from  each  duck  ?  ” 

“  About  two  ounces.” 

“  What  are  they  worth  per  pound  ?” 

“  Forty  cents.  You  see  that  about  pays  the  cost  of 
picking.” 

“  Where  do  you  sell  your  ducks  ?  ” 

“Mostly  in  New  York.  The  summer  hotels  around 
here  take  some  in  the  season,  other  private  customers 
take  an  occasional  pair,  and  we  sell  a  good  many  for 
breeders,  but  the  bulk  of  our  stock  goes  to  the  com¬ 
mission-men  in  the  city.” 

“  What  prices  do  you  get  ?  ” 

“  From  between  40  and  50  cents  per  pound,  down  to 
16,  though  we  don’t  often  get  so  low  as  the  latter 
price.” 

“  What  do  you  estimate  as  the  whole  cost  per  pound 
of  placing  the  ducks  on  the  market,  counting  every¬ 
thing  excepting  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  figured  it  that  way. 
but  I  should  say  perhaps  10  cents  a  pound.’ 

“  Do  you  consider  ducks  more  profitable  to  raise 
this  way  than  chickens?  ’ 

“  Dh,  yes  ;  by  far.  We  don’t  need  such  warm  build¬ 
ings  for  ducks.  The  partitions,  etc. ,  are  lower  and  cost 
less,  and  the  houses  are  easier  to  get  around  in.  There 
is  less  loss  from  disease.  It  isn’t  so  much  work  to  care 
for  them,  and  they  make  more  than  twice  the  weight 
in  the  same  time.  I  put  a  lot  of  hen  eggs  in  my  incu¬ 
bators  this  year  before  the  ducks  began  laying,  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  them  running.  They  were  hanging  around 
a  long  time,  and  then  I  didn’t  make  much 
from  them.  No  more  chickens  for  me.” 

“  Do  you  keep  many  hens  ?  ” 

“  About  600  to  furnish  eggs  for  incu¬ 
bators  for  which  I  have  a  good  demand.” 

“  Do  the  methods  of  the  other  breeders 
differ  much  from  yours  ?  ” 

“Very  little,  except  that  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  village  cook  their  feed, 
but,  as  I  make  just  as  heavy  ducks  in 
just  as  short  a  time,  I  don’t  think  that 
it  would  pay  me  to  do  it.” 

“  I  suppose  you  buy  your  feed  at  whole¬ 
sale  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  shall  soon  begin  buying  by 
the  car-load.  It  takes  an  immense 
amount  of  feed  to  keep  us  going,  and  all 
the  retailers  in  the  neighborhood  couldn’t 
keep  us  running  more  than  a  day  or  two 
if  we  should  run  short.” 

“  How  much  help  do  you  have  ?  ” 

“  I  have  four  men  besides  Mr.  McFet¬ 
ridge,  who  runs  the  incubators,  and  it  keeps  them 
all  busy.” 

The  water  supply  for  all  purposes  comes  from  an 
elevated  tank  into  which  the  water  is  pumped  by  an 
aeromotor  wind  engine  from  a  well.  Across  a  long 
row  of  yards  filled  with  young  ducks,  a  pipe  was  ex¬ 
tended,  having  an  opening  over  a  trough  in  each  yard. 
As  we  passed  here,  Mr.  Hallock  turned  a  faucet  in  the 
pipe  at  the  end,  and  as  the  water  forced  the  air  out, 
it  produced  a  whistling  sound,  the  ducks  in  each  yard, 
beginning  with  the  first,  made  a  break  for  the  trough, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness,  until 
thousands  of  the  white-feathered  creatures  were 
crowding  around  the  troughs.  It  was  a  sight  worth 
going  a  long  distance  to  see. 

A  Bad  Climate  for  Tarred  Paper. 

After  taking  dinner  with  Mr.  Hallock  and  his  es¬ 
timable  wife,  we  went  to  call  on  Mr.  E.  O.  Wilcox, 
whose  farm  adjoins  that  of  Mr.  Hallock.  His  methods 
of  hatching,  feeding  and  handling  do  not  differ  mater¬ 
ially  from  those  of  his  neighbor.  He  doesn’t  keep 
quite  so  many  ducks,  though  he  has  more  hens,  a 
large  number  of  which  are  pure  breeds  on  which  he 
has  taken  many  prizes.  He  had  about  7,000  duck¬ 
lings  out  when  I  visited  him. 

“  How  is  it  that  you  have  so  many  more  young 
ducas  than  your  neighbor  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  old  ones  ?  ” 

“Because  mine  began  laying  earlier.  My  houses 
were  more  sheltered,  consequently  warmer.  This 
shows  the  importance  of  warm  houses  to  secure  early 
eggs.” 

“I  see  your  houses  are  built  mostly  of  matched 
lumber,  without  any  tarred  paper.  Couldn’t  you 
build  a  house  cheaper  that  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  by  using  a  cheaper  quality  of  lumber  and 
tarred  paper  ?  ” 

“  \es,  the  first  cost  would  be  less;  but  tarred  paper, 
though  of  the  best,  doesn’t  stand  our  climate  when 
put  on  the  outside.  No  matter  how  well  it  is  put  on, 
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the  damp  air  and  the  rains  will  cause  it  to  lose  its 
toughness,  and  it  then  is  very  short-lived.  When  we 
fi  st  started  here  we  didn’t  have  much  money,  and 
had  to  get  along  as  cheaply  as  possible,  so  when  we 
built  our  house  we  covered  it  with  tarred  paper,  but 
it  didn’t  last  long.  The  best  protection  against  cold 
is  a  dead-air  space.” 

“  Your  new  brooder  houses  extend  east  and  west, 
with  the  brooder  pipes  on  the  north,  and  glass  in  the 
south  sides  only.  Don’t  you  agree  with  Mr.  Ilallock 
that  the  north  and  south  houses  are  the  best  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  prefer  bis ;  but  I  couldn’t  get  help  to  build 
as  I  wanted  to,  and  this  style  of  house  is  easier  to 
build,  so  I  put  it  up  the  easiest  way.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  carpenters  or  plumbers  either.” 

“  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  place  ?  ” 

“About  10  years.  It  was  all  covered  with  under¬ 
brush  and  scrubby  trees  when  we  came  here,  but  we 
have  been  clearing  it  up  gradually.” 

High-Priced  Land  to  Start  On. 

“  I  suppose  you  bought  it  pretty  cheap  ?  ” 

“No;  it  cost  us  $100  per  acre,  water  and  all.  We 
had  but  $000  or  $800,  and  we  had  to  start  in  on 
a  small  scale  and  work  up.  It  was  slow  work,  but  it 
was  probably  the  best  thing  for  us  in  the  end.” 

“  How  many  ducks  do  you  turn  off  in  a  year  ?  ” 

“  About  10,000  ;  probably  more  this  year.” 

“  How  expensive  is  a  plant  to  handle  that  number 
to  advantage?” 

“There  ought  to  be  at  least  $10,000  invested.  Of 
course  the  work  can  be  done  on  a  less  capital.” 

“  What  do  you  estimate  as  the  cost  per  pound  of 
growing  the  young  ducks  ready  for  market  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  <hat  we  ever  estimated  it  that  way. 
We  calculate  that  we  ought  to  make  a  profit  of  40 
cents  on  each  bird.” 

“Is  there  mrch  difference  between  the  method  of 
handling  the  incubators  for  ducks’  and  hens’  eggs  ?  ” 

“  A  great  difference.  In  the  matter  of  ventilation, 
we  want  a  slow,  steady  current  of  air.  We  keep  the 
ventilators  nearly  closed  for  the  first  three  weeks, 
gradually  opening  them.  I  put  very  little  water  in 
the  moisture  pans,  at  first,  putting  in  more  at  the  last, 
and  then  most  in  the  pans  over  the  lamps.” 

“  How  often  do  you  turn  and  air  the  eggs?  ” 

“We  turn  them  twice  a  day,  and  air  them  once, 
leaving  the  incubators  open  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  the  weather.” 

1  ‘  Do  you  have  to  sit  up  nights  with  your  incubators  ?  ” 
“Never.  They  are  all  self-regulating,  and  work  all 
right  without  any  watching  if  the  lamps  are  properly 
filled  and  trimmed.” 

“I  dcn’t  see  any  large  incubators.  Do  you  consider 
the  smaller  machines  superior  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  they  are  safer.  If  anything  should  happen 
to  one  of  the  large  machines,  there  would  be  an  im¬ 
mense  loss.  Then  the  smaller  machines  are  easier 
handled  and  regulated.” 

“  You  seem  to  be  doing  well  at  the  business  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  fairly  well,  but  it  is  a  business  that  needs  close 
attention  and  hard  work.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
learned.” 

The  cut  shown  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
yards  and  ducks,  but  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general 
plan.  The  picket  fences  shown  are  in  the  water,  and 
must  be  high  enough  not  to  be  covered  during  high 
tides.  On  land,  a  very  low  fence  is  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  ducks.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  these 
thousands  of  pure  white  ducks  sporting  in  the  water 
or  s  vanning  out  around  their  feeding  troughs,  f.  h.  v. 


FEEDING  MANGOLDS  IN  GERMANY. 

All  kinds  of  cattle  are  fed  extensively  on  mangolds 
in  middle  and  south  Germany  as  well  as  in  France  and 
England,  and  they  are  one  of  the  most  important  and 
safest  crops  we  grow.  We  aim  to  make  turnips  last 
from  November  1  until  Christmas,  by  which  time  they 
begin  to  get  bitter,  and  then  we  start  on  the  man¬ 
golds,  arranging  the  daily  ration  so  as  to  make  them 
hold  out  until  May  15.  When  the  supply  is  plentiful, 
I  feed  40  pounds  per  day  to  each  cow  in  milk  and  50 
pounds  to  a  6teer.  They  are  cut  into  fine  strips.  I  have 
fed  them  for  the  last  30  years  and  never  known  any 
damage  to  arise  therefrom.  They  are  fed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  young  stock,  sheep  and  hrrses.  Mangolds 
do  best  the  year  after  the  land  has  been  manured.  I 
haul  my  barnyard  manure  on  clover  stubble  and  seed 
down  the  middle  of  September  to  rye  and  winter 
vetches  which  give  me  a  heavy  crop  of  green  fodder 
the  coming  spring,  before  anything  else  is  in  s:ght. 
Whatever  is  left  of  this  on  May  15  is  cured  to  hay,  tne 
land  is  broadcasted  with  300  pounds  of  basic  slag  and 
200  of  kainit  and  turned  under  to  be  ready  on  June  1 
for  the  planting  of  the  mangolds.  The  Eckindorfer  is 
to-day  by  far  the  most  profitable  kind  to  grow,  per¬ 
fectly  cylindrical,  smooth  and  flat  at  the  top,  with 
scant  foliage  and  but  one  root.  Then  it  is  easily 
harvested  and  has  no  woody  part  about  it ;  even  speci¬ 


mens  20  pounds  in  weight  are  to-day — May  8 — fresh 
and  soft  all  through.  We  consider  20  tons  per  acre  a 
good  crop.  We  plant  at  24  inches  between  the  rows 
and  keep  the  ground  well  stirred  and  free  from  weeds. 

Mangolds  are  never  given  alone,  but  always  in  com¬ 
bination  with  hay  and  straw  cut  into  1%-inch  lengths. 
As  we  cannot  have  the  silo,  we  contrive  to  get  a  palat¬ 
able  food  in  the  following  manner  :  A  box,  shown  at 
Fig.  146,  is  built  out  of  pine  scantling  and  1%-inch 
boards,  with  the  top  and  front  open,  the  whole  divided 
into  three  equal  compartments,  each  to  hold  an  entire 
day’s  feed  for  all  animals,  space  being  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  two  cubic  feet  for  each  cow.  A  three- 
inch  layer  of  chopped  hay  and  straw  is  now  spread 
evenly  on  the  floor  of  the  first  compartment ;  then 
follows  a  thin  layer  of  sliced  mangolds,  which  have 
previously  been  mixed  with  the  daily  allowance  of 
oil-meal  and  bran  ;  then  another  layer  of  chopped  hay 
and  straw,  treading  down  firm  as  it  grows  up  and  set¬ 
ting  in  the  front  boards  as  needed.  When  full,  a 


board  covering  is  put  on.  On  the  second  day  the  next 
compartment  is  similarly  filled  and  on  the  third  day 
the  last  one.  On  the  third  day  we  commence  to  feed 
from  the  first  compartment  ;  this  has  now  become 
thoroughly  heated  and  has  entered  into  a  sweet  fer¬ 
mentation  giving  an  agreeable  odor  to  the  whole 
mixture  and  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  consumed 
proves  that  it  is  relished.  The  increased  flow  of  milk 
shows  that  the  cows  are  grateful  for  our  having 
“  roots  on  the  brain.”  j.  f.  sarg. 


THE  FARMER’S  BEST  FRIEND,  CLOVER. 

WHY  SHOULD  IT  NURSE  WEEDS  ? 

Give  the  Young  Plant  a  Start. 

As  a  renovator  of  soils  and  for  keeping  up  their  fer¬ 
tility,  clover  stands  preeminent.  The  common  custom 
is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  spring  among  wheat  which, 
with  the  usual  rotation  of  crops,  is  perhaps  the  most 
available  method,  but  the  many  failures  in  setting 
well  should  induce  farmers  to  experiment  with  other 
methods.  Glover  is  about  the  only  seed  the  farmer 


Home  in  your  Garden.  Fig.  147. 

or  any  one  else  sows  without  preparing  the  ground  for 
its  reception,  and  why  it  is  made  an  exception  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  explain,  unless  it  is  its  persistency  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  many  cases  with  the  most  careless 
treatment ;  for  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  removed,  stock 
of  all  kinds  are  turned  on,  which  gnaw  and  trample  it 
down  until  frosts  or  cold  weather  set  in,  when  with 
a  few  blades  for  winter  protection  it  is  left  to  go  into 
winter- quarters  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  come 
out  smilingly  in  the  spring  and  produce  a  full  crop. 
The  seed  bed,  however,  is  the  point  of  importance. 
Excellent  results  have  been  produced  by  harrowing 
the  wheat  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  dry  to  venture  on  it  with  a  horse  ;  sow  the 
clover  seed  before  or  after  harrowing.  The  favorable 
effects  on  both  seed  and  wheat  generally  outbalance 
by  far  the  small  amount  of  wheat  that  is  destroyed  by 
harrowing.  The  writer  never  had  a  better  set  nor 
finer  clover  than  when  sown  with  pats;  the  latter, 


however,  should  not  be  sown  too  thickly.  Sow  after 
the  oats  are  harrowed  and  follow  with  a  plank  drag. 
Clover  seed  sown  alone  on  clean,  well  prepared 
ground  in  the  spring  will  produce  a  crop  the  same 
season  that  will  surprise  any  one  who  has  never  tried 
or  seen  it. 

One  of  the  causes  of  failure,  or  partial  failure,  is 
the  sowing  of  seed  too  sparingly.  Close  pasturing 
young  clover  after  harvest  is  the  general  custom,  but 
mowing  instead  has  advantages  that  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 

The  Mower's  Teeth  Beat  the  Cow’s  Teeth. 

The  objections  to  pasturing  are  that  stock  invari¬ 
ably  eat  where  the  grass  is  weakest,  leaving  the 
rankest  growth  as  a  last  resort ;  the  consequence  is  an 
uneven  crop,  besides  irregular  fertilization  of  the  soil. 
Pasturing  when  the  ground  is  wet  is  also  objection¬ 
able,  as  it  will  cause  the  clover  to  heave  out  more  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  This,  however,  is  a  point  upon  which 
farmers  differ,  but  please  observe  that  wherever 
catt  e  trample  most  there  will  be  the  most  heaving 
out.  The  mower  is  far  superior  to  pasturing  if  we 
aim  at  a  clean  field  and  fine,  even  stand  of  clover,  and 
the  crop  when  well  cured  into  hay  ;  I  find  that  stock 
will  pick  out  the  clover  in  preference  to  ordinary  hay. 
My  custom  is  to  throw  it  in  front  of  the  stock  in  the 
stable,  let  them  pick  out  the  clover  and  use  the  stubble 
for  bedding. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  method  are :  We 
will  have  a  clean  and  even  field  for  hay  the  following 
season,  but  the  most  important  is  the  gradual  eradica¬ 
tion  of  bitter  weed,  the  worst  weed  pest  on  the  farm. 
Travel  over  your  broad  country  during  the  month  of 
September  and  find  if  you  can  a  ripened  stubble  field 
with  young  clover,  which  is  not  literally  overgrown 
with  bitter  weed,  in  many  instances  two  feet  high  ; 
why  should  this  intruder  at  every  rotation  of  crops 
stand  in  its  full  vigor,  robbing  the  young  clover  of  so 
much  f  rtility — which  the  latter  should  have.  Pastur¬ 
ing  does  not  destroy  it,  for  the  stock  will  not  eat  it  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  last  resort,  and  when  cows  eat  it,  the  result 
is  bitter  milk. 

Now,  brother  farmer,  why  foster  this  intruder  at 
the  expense  of  your  better  friend  (clover)  when  it 
may  be  barred  out  ?  The  writer  no  longer  fears  its 
encroachment.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  why  or 
how  it  is  always  on  hand  at  a  regular  period  ?  Of 
course  the  weed  as  other  weeds  is  always  on  hand  in 
our  corn  and  potato  fields,  but  not  in  such  quantity  as 
in  wheat  stubbles.  The  reason  is  that  we  have  been 
growing  a  full  crop  of  well  ripened  seed  on  every 
wheat  stubble  field  sown  with  clover.  Will  some  of 
you  try  the  writer’s  method  and  report  at  some  future 
time  ? 

Instead  of  pasturing,  mow  your  young  clover,  wheat 
stubble,  bitter  weed  and  all,  about  the  last  of  August 
or  first  of  September,  or  just  before  the  seed  of  the 
weed  is  ripe  enough  to  germinate,  cure  the  whole  as 
hay,  and  utilize  as  mentioned  above,  which,  if  a  good 
growth,  will  be  worth  tons  of  hay  ;  in  addition,  you 
have  not  sown  a  crop  of  weeds  for  next  season,  but  do 
not  think  you  have  done  with  it,  until  you  cease 
growing  seed,  but  juBt  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  seed 
in  the  ground  and  we  grow  no  seed,  it  v\  ill  no  longer 
trouble  us,  and  henceforth  we  may  expect  to  grow 
pure  field  crops  instead  of  those  mixed  with  weeds. 

Take  Clover  at  Its  Best. 

Now  a  word  as  to  hay  :  The  great  mistake  of  mak¬ 
ing  hay  is  its  being  left  to  get  too  ripe  before  cutting. 
I  am  aware  that  chemists  tell  us  that  grasses  possess 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutrition  when  ripe,  or  nearly 
so,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  stomach  of  an 
animal  can  fully  indorse  the  teachings  of  the  chemists’ 
laboratory.  My  experience  is  that  the  period  when 
grass  (pasture)  gives  the  greatest  flow  of  milk  is  the 
time  to  cut  it  to  make  the  most  nutritious  hay,  and  l 
would  rather  err  in  cutting  too  early  than  too  late, 
for  several  reasons.  Of  course,  grass  requires  more 
labor  and  care  in  curing,  but  at  the  same  time  will  not 
suffer  as  much  from  rains  as  that  cut  too  ripe.  It  will 
be  less  harsh  and  will  occupy  less  space  in  storing j 
stock  will  relish  it  better,  and  the  flow  of  milk  will 
be  greater  than  from  grass  cut  too  ripe.  By  cutting 
clover  quite  early,  we  get  a  good  second  crop,  which 
is  of  more  value  than  it  generally  gets  credit  for. 
Clover  will  not  die  out  so  soon  as  when  cut  too  ripe  ; 
for  example,  a  clover  seed  crop  generally  finishes  up 
plant  and  all.  To  secure  a  good  stand  of  clover,  not  less 
than  six  quarts  of  prime  seed  per  acre  should  be  sown. 
On  well  prepared  ground,  less  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  By  mixing  some  Alsike  clover  seed  with  it,  a 
better  stand  is  often  secured,  and  the  latter  will  not 
heave  out.  Crimson  clover  may  be  a  valuable  acquit  i- 
tion,  but  will  require  further  trial  to  prove  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  different  soils  and  latitudes.  Sowed  on  well 
prepared  ground  in  August  or  early  in  September,  it 
has  produced  excellent  crops  the  following  season,  and 
is  in  full  bloom  10  days  or  more  in  advance  of  common 
clover,  and  makes  pasture  equal  to  the  latter.  Whether 
it  will  prove  equal  as  a  fertilizer  or  renovator  of  soils, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  de¬ 
serves  more  extensive  trial.  h  m.  engle. 
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STONE  WINDMILL  TANKS. 

Would  a  stone  tank  built  for  holding  the  water  pumped  by  a  wind¬ 
mill  be  durable:  that  Is,  would  the  frost  affect  the  cement  and  cause 
It  to  leak  7  I  have  seen  Inquiry  on  the  matter  in  our  State  paper  by 
some  one  who  had  tried  It  last  fall,  and  the  cement  cracked  and  came 
off.  The  Inquirer  wished  to  know  If  It  was  likely  to  be  a  success  If  re¬ 
paired  earlier  In  the  season.  The  answer  gave  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  which  seemed  to  favor  the  Idea,  as  that  person  had  one  the 
cement  on  which,  after  freezing  and  cracking  off  the  first  season,  was 
repaired  and  had  not  frozen  afterward.  If  they  can  be  made  satisfac¬ 
torily,  how  should  one  be  made  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  35  barrels 
of  water  ?  I  can  make  the  bottom  of  the  tank  one  foot  telow  the  top 
of  the  ground.  What  kind  of  water-lime  Is  best  7  I  have  heard  there 
Is  a  kind  that  Is  not  affected  by  frost.  “  Michigan.-’ 

Ans. — If  the  tank  is  built  of  stones  laid  in  cement, 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  injury  from  freezing  un¬ 
less  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice  induced  by  its  expan¬ 
sion.  This  would  certainly  disturb  the  wall  and  cause 
it  to  leak.  This  freezing  of  the  water  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  casing  in  the  tank,  leaving  a  space  that 
could  be  filled  with  sawdust  or  cut  straw,  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  But  if  the  tank  is  made  of  concrete  hard 
frost  will  cause  it  to  scale  off  as  far  as  the  water  may 
penetrate  the  side  of  the  tank.  If  there  was  a  mere 
coating  of  the  cement  this  would  certainly  scale  off 
and  it  is  not  desirable  to  build  a  tank  that  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  freezing  in  that  way  ;  but  no  injury  will  be 
done  unless  the  cement  has  absorbed  some  water. 
Painting  the  inside  will  make  it  water-proof  and  then 
freezing  will  do  no  harm.  To  make  a  satisfactory 
tank  of  stone  proceed  as  follows  :  Select  the  best  kind 
of  stone,  and  build  the  wall  with  a  mortar  made  of 
one  part  of  water-lime — any  kind  in  the  market  will 
do  as  well  as  another — and  two  or  three  parts  of  clean 
sharp  sand ;  of  the  best  kind  three  parts  may  be  used 
to  one  of  cement.  As  the  wall  is  built,  smooth  the  in¬ 
side  and  outside,  taking  care  to  leave  no  cracks  but 
make  every  part  quite  solid.  Don’t  let  the  work  freeze 
until  it  is  quite  dry  and  hard.  Then  give  the  inside  a 
coat  of  the  common  iron  paint  and  boiled  linseed  oil. 
Case  in  the  cistern  and  leave  a  space  of  10  or  12  inches 
to  be  filled  with  any  loose  material.  A  roof  should 
be  put  over  it.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  water-lime, 
but  it  is  found  in  several  localities  and  these  give  a 
different  name  to  the  kind  made  there,  that  is  all  the 
difference  there  is.  A  round  cistern  seven  feet  in 
diameter  and  six  feet  deep  will  hold  35  barrels  of  240 
gallons  each.  h.  stewart. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Hefore  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

DOUBLE  CROPPING  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

DOES  IT  I’AV  ?  IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT  ? 

What  Is  your  opinion  about  growing  double  crops  In  orchards— 
vegetables  or  grain  among  the  trees  7  Does  It  pay  ?  Under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  It  be  practiced  7  What  crops  are  best  for  this  sys¬ 
tem  7  Is  It  all  right  so  long  as  one  uses  plenty  of  manure  or  fertilizers  7 

The  best  crop  in  a  young  orchard  at  the  West  is 
Japan  buckwheat.  We  get  good  crops  of  grain  and 
the  shading  of  the  soil  with  this  crop  is  a  special 
advantage  to  the  trees.  However  rich  the  soil  may  be 
made,  oats  and  other  cereals  take  up  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  soil  for  the  good  of  the  trees,  j  l.  budd. 

Plant  Nothing  But  Fertilizers. 

Does  it  pay  ?  Bless  your  heart,  NO,  first,  last  and 
all  the  time.  If  you  are  after  profit  in  the  orchard, 
plant  nothing  there  except  an  abundance  of  fertilizers, 
the  most  approved  implements  of  culture  and  a  horse 
or  mule,  thoroughly  backed  by  brains  and  common 
sense.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  many  good  cultivators  do  produce  crops  of 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  with  good  success  in  the 
orchards  and  keep  the  trees  growing  well ;  on  the 
other  hand,  sowed  grain  or  corn,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  have  worked  tremendous  destruction  to 
the  prospects  of  many  a  young  orchard,  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  it  is  good  advice  to  say,  grow  each  crop 
by  itself  and  give  the  young  orchard  a  chance  from 
the  very  start.  j.  h.  hale. 

Give  the  Land  to  the  Trees. 

We  plant  trees  to  grow  fruit  just  as  we  plant  corn 
to  produce  corn  or  wheat  to  get  wheat.  There  is  no 
more  use  in  attempting  to  grow  two  or  three  crops  off 
orchard  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  get  good  healthy, 
profitable  trees,  than  to  try  to  grow  corn  and  weeds 
on  the  same  land.  The  crop  in  the  orchard  is  nothing 
more  than  weeds  and  should  never  be  allowed.  As  a 
necessary  evil  we  do  grow  corn  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  in  our  orchards,  never  longer ;  and  even 
this  is  allowable — not  advisable  ;  it  is  an  evil.  Plant¬ 
ing  crops  in  the  orchards  and  keeping  up  the  fertility 
with  manures  is  only  a  theoretical  problem.  It  should 
never  be  done.  It  might  be  done  with  the  use  of  plenty 
of  ashes  and  ground  bone,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 


done  with  advantage.  In  fact,  virgin  wooded  land  is 
the  best  orchard  land  in  this  country,  and  it  seems 
when  one  takes  all  the  best  elements  out  of  the  soil  by 
growing  crops  in  the  orchard,  the  latter  is  sure  to  de¬ 
cay.  Nothing  seems  to  bring  the  land  back  to  its 
natural  adaptability  for  orchard  purposes.  After  an 
experience  of  30  years  of  orcharding  in  different 
States  and  in  several  different  locations  in  Missouri 
for  the  last  25  years,  I  have  reluctantly  learnt  through 
dear  experience  that  the  only  way  to  grow  a  success¬ 
ful  orchard  is  to  clear  timber  land,  plant,  after  thor¬ 
ough  breaking,  and  never  grow  a  crop  of  any  kind  on 
the  land  except  the  orchard,  and  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  land  by  using  ashes  and  lime  and  ground  bene. 

Sec.  Missouri  State  Hort.  Society  8  a.  Goodman. 

Widen  the  Strip  Each  Year. 

We  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  favor  shallow 
cultivation  of  all  fruit  orchards  during  the  first  10  or 
15  years.  The  roots  of  fruit  trees  grow  very  near  the 
surface  to  obtain  the  plant  food  that  should  be  applied 
annually  broadcast  two  to  eight  feet  from  the  trunks, 
according  to  their  size.  While  the  trees  are  young, 
corn  fodder,  corn  and  root  crops  are  the  best  to  occupy 
the  land  between  the  rows,  leaving  a  wider  strip  for 
the  trees  each  year.  In  an  orchard  no  crop  should  be 
grown  that  exhausts  the  soil  of  moisture.  Grass  and 
grain  crops  do  this  more  than  root  crops  and  are 
generally  allowed  to  grow  much  closer  to  the  trees 
than  the  latter.  Old  orchards  should  be  manured  once 
in  two  or  three  years  with  at  least  100  pounds  of 
potash  and  150  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  with  some 
ammonia,  per  acre.  This  is  easily  applied  in  the  form 
of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  ground  bone  and  fish 
scrap.  Sow  them  separately  when  most  convenient 
during  winter  or  spring.  edward  hicks. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Cultivation. 

Where  the  area  of  cultivatable  land  is  limited,  crop¬ 
ping  the  orchard  while  the  trees  are  young  is  admis¬ 
sible,  otherwise  young  orchards  would  not  be  likely  to 
get  the  culture  needed  for  their  own  good,  as  few 
people  could  afford  to  give  it  and  await  returns.  Of 
the  grains  buckwheat  is  the  least  objectionable,  as  it 
is  not  considered  very  impoverishing  to  the  soil. 
Corn  is  sometimes  used  as  a  first  crop,  but  this  and 
other  grains  should  be  given  sufficient  food  for  their 
own  use  so  as  not  to  draw  from  the  supply  needed  by 
the  trees.  Vegetables  are  preferable  to  the  cereals 
and  liberal  fertilizing  should  be  the  rule.  Small 
fruits  are  often  grown  in  orchards  and  many  an 
orchard  has  been  started  in  this  connection  and  this 
course  has  been  highly  recommended ;  but  liberal 
manuring  should  not  be  neglected  and  when  the 
orchards  get  to  bearing  age  they  should  have  the 
whole  ground.  Strawberries  seem  to  be  more  injur¬ 
ious  to  trees  than  other  small  fruits.  Raspberries 
and  currants  seem  to  delight  in  the  shade  afforded, 
but  the  man  who  attempts  to  get  two  or  three  crops 
from  land  where  the  food  is  only  adequate  for  one 
will  make  a  dismal  failure  and  he  had  better  not 
attempt  it.  For  a  peach  orchard  of  bearing  age  the 
best  and  only  crop  is  peaches,  and  the  value  of  these 
depends  on  liberal  treatment,  care  and  culture.  For 
apple  and  pear  orchards  the  best  associated  crops  are 
undoubtedly  grass  (preferably  clover),  mutton  and 
pork.  The  question  of  pay  is  variable  and  dependent 
on  circumstances,  with  a  tendency  of  the  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  profits  in  proportion  to  the  labor  performed 
falling  between  producer  and  consumer,  e.  williams. 

It  Is  All  Right— Provided. 

I  am  satisfied  from  both  experience  and  observation 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  in  an  orchard 
should  be  given  clean  cultivation  for  at  least  eight  or 
ten  years  after  the  trees  are  planted.  I  have  never 
fount  it  detrimental  to  the  latter  to  grow  other  crops 
of  some  kind  between  them  for  a  few  years,  or  until 
they  get  well  into  bearing,  provided  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  barking  the  trunks  or  bruising  the  roots,  and 
enough  fertilizers  are  applied  to  keep  up  the  original 
fertility  of  the  soil.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  better  that 
some  crop  be  grown  between  the  rows,  because,  if  no 
crop  is  produced,  the  cultivation  is  liable  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  The  crops  grown  should  be  such  as  will  not 
require  stirring  the  soil  later  than  about  August  10  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  stimulating  a  late  wood 
growth.  I  have  found  it  profitable  to  grow  sweet  corn 
the  first  year,  next  melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes, 
then  set  to  strawberries,  taking  off  two  ci  ops.  Beans 
and  peas  also  are  good  orchard  crops.  Wheat,  oats, 
rye  or  Timothy  should  not  be  grown  in  the  orchard, 
whether  old  or  young.  After  the  trees  have  got  to 
bearing  profitable  crops,  I  should  not  advise  double 
cropping,  but  the  ground  would  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  to  rank  weeds,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rotate 
with  buckwheat,  peas  and  clover,  moAing  the  buck¬ 
wheat  and  clover  and  letting  them  lie  on  the  ground, 
and  then  turn  in  hogs  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  to  har¬ 
vest  the  peas.  Raspberries  or  blackberries  should 
never  be  planted  in  the  orchard.  They  harbor  vermin 


and,  unless  watched  closely,  are  always  in  the  way, 
and,  besides,  the  trees  afford  shelter  for  birds  that 
will  take  a  large  share  of  the  fruit  As  a  matter  of 
course,  manure  or  fertilizers  must  be  judiciously  ap¬ 
plied  to  insure  abundant  crops  of  well  developed 
fruit.  J.  8.  HARRIS. 

The  Ninety  and  Nine  Poor  Orchards. 

My  reply  would  be  yes,  or  no,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Probably  not  one  cultivator  in  100  succeeds 
in  keeping  the  fertility  of  his  soil  up  to  its  pristine 
condition.  Orchards — especially  old  ones — in  such 
hands,  would  probably  lose  less  rapidly  if  not  cropped. 
If  the  orchard  is  in  charge  of  a  thorough  cultivator 
and  liberal  fertilizer,  it  doubtless  can  be  cropped  with 
advantage  to  the  trees;  but  always  with  double  fertiliza¬ 
tion  with  hoed  c  ops;  never  with  what  are  known  as 
grain  crops.  In  older  orchards,  after  the  roots  of  the 
trees  have  well  occupied  the  soil;  which  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  soon  after  full  bearing;  plowing  and  deep  cul¬ 
tivation  will  have  become  not  only  unprofitable,  so  far 
as  the  cropping  is  concerned;  but  positively  injurious 
to  the  trees,  from  the  unavoidable  mutilation  of  the 
roots.  Thereafter,  surface  manuring,  at  most,  merely 
scarifying  the  surface,  at  the  same  time,  cutting  all 
vegetation  and  leaving  it  to  decay  upon  the  surface, 
will  doubtless  prove  the  most  effective  method  of 
maintaining  the  permanent  health  and  vigor  of  the 
trees,  t.  t.  lyon. 

Crops  In  a  Russian  Apple  Orchard. 

My  friend,  R.  J.  Black,  of  Bremen,  Oh:o,  is,  I  believe, 
the  champion  of  the  quincunx  arrangement,  as  alone 
enabling  the  nice  orchardist  to  place  each  tree  at  an 
exact  and  identical  distance  from  every  other  tree. 
My  rule,  with  my  later  planted  orchards,  has  been  to 
set  the  trees  in  rows  35  feet  apart,  and  30  feet  in  the 
row.  This  is  little  space  enough,  even  for  our  early 
bearing,  slow  growing  iron-clads  of  Russian  origin. 
My  first  orchards  were  set  15  x  30,  with  the  calcula¬ 
tion,  which  is  being  carried  out  now,  of  removing  each 
alternate  tree.  Later,  finding  that  there  are  profit¬ 
able  but  short-lived  varieties,  like  Yellow  Transparent, 
which  bear  as  early  as  a  currant  bush,  and  rarely  live 
more  than  12  or  15  years,  these  have  been  planted  as 
intermediates  to  some  extent.  But  my  latest  set  or¬ 
chard  of  1,000  trees,  put  out  in  1889-90,  is  spaced  30 
feet  in  the  rows,  with  rows  35  feet  asunder.  This,  I 
think,  is  sufficient  for  the  Russians,  of  which  it  is 
mostly  made  up. 

Now,  as  to  various  possible  intercalated  crops,  for 
whatever  purpose,  perhaps  the  one  most  universally 
banned  is  a  small-grain  crop.  This  I  tried  once  in  an 
orchard  five  years  set,  sowing  winter  rye,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  straw  for  nursery  packing. 
The  ground  was  rich;  and  the  crop,  both  of  straw  and 
grain,  was  heavy,  51%  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre. 
I  do  not  think  it  checked  the  growth  of  the  trees  at 
all;  but  a  strip  five  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  every 
row,  was  cultivated,  both  fall  and  spring,  to  destroy 
all  the  rye  plants  within  that  distance.  As  soon  as 
the  rye  crop  was  taken  off,  in  July,  the  whole  ground 
was  manured  and  cultivated.  This  orchard — Scott’s 
Winter  and  Wealthy,  in  alternate  rows — is  now  in  full 
bearing;  but  the  Wealthy  rows  are  fast  disappearing 
from  profuse  fruitage,  this  variety  being,  next  to 
Yellow  Transparent,  the  shortest-lived  apple  tree  I 
know  of.  The  Scott  trees  are  in  perfect  condition, 
growing  and  bearing  well.  Since  the  rye  crop  was 
grown,  I  have  planted  the  spaces  between  the  rows 
in  this  orchard  with  Yellow-eye  beans,  getting  very 
fair  crops,  which  are  put  in  stack  before  any  of  the 
fruit  is  gathered  for  market.  This  orchard  is  dressed 
each  alternate  year  with  stable  manure.  The  bean 
straw  is  used  about  the  trees  for  mulch.  The  beans 
grown  rather  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  and  labor  expended  on  this  orchard. 
The  ground  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  not  only  between 
the  rows,  but  also  between  the  trees  ;  and  for  some 
time,  while  the  orchard  was  young,  currants  were 
grown  with  profit  between  the  trees  in  the  row. 

In  the  young  orchard  of  1,000  trees  referred  to 
above,  currants  and  gooseberries  are  planted  between 
the  trees  in  the  rows  ;  and  peas,  beans  and  potatoes 
are  grown  between  the  rows.  In  orchards  so  managed, 
as  the  trees  come  into  pretty  full  bearing,  my  plan  is 
to  take  out  the  berry  bushes  and  seed  in  the  rows  to 
Kentucky  Blue  grass,  or  June  grass,  as  it  is  called  in 
New  England.  This  is  allowed  to  spread  'as  fast  as 
the  trees  extend  their  boughs,  and  mowed  early  in 
July.  No  stems  come  up  after  this  mowing  ;  but  a 
deep  cushion  of  leafage — many  of  the  leaves  over  two 
feet  long — forms  a  soft  bed  for  the  windfalls  to  drop 
on.  These  can  be  taken  away  and  fed  to  cows  and 
pigs — keeping  the  codling  worm  in  check,  I  think, 
considerably.  Stable  manure  is  applied  each  alternate 
year  ;  and  first  potatoes,  and  later  beans  are  the 
crops  grown  between  the  rows.  It  is  the  purpose 
(and  it  is  attained)  that  the  trees  shall  make  a 
growth  of  one  or  two  feet  of  new  wood  each  year 
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— varying  somewhat  according  to  the  variety  of 
apple.  I  am  preparing  to  set  another  orchard  of  GOO 
trees  as  fast  as  the  stock  can  be  grown,  of  the  new 
Russian  winter  apple  lately  illustrated  in  The  Rural, 
and  of  which  its  editor  says :  “It  is  at  least  as  good  as 
the  Baldwin  at  its  best.”  Until  that  is  accomplished, 
no  wood  of  this  apple  can  be  spared.  When  it  is 
accomplished,  from  the  growth  of  the  young  stock 
and  the  fruiting  of  the  original  tree  a  tolerably  fair 
judgment  can  be  made  of  the  probable  merits  of  the 
tree  itself  as  regards  vigor,  etc.,  for  general  culture. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  Prof.  Budd  may,  before 
long,  indentify  this  apple  with  some  variety  in  the 
extensive  orchards  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  came  from  him,  or  from  his 
companion  in  the  Russian  expedition,  Mr.  Charles 
Gibb,  of  Montreal.  The  other  apple,  Anisim,  figured 
at  the  same  time  in  The  Rural,  is  being  quite  widely 
planted  in  the  West,  and  is  highly  spoken  of.  It  is  as 
good  a  keeper,  but  not  so  large,  or  of  as  good  dessert 
quality  as  the  unknown  variety  here  referred  to. 
The  Anisim  tree,  Prof.  Budd  says  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Rural  Life,  is  all  right  in  every  way,  and  has  proved 
iron-  clad  against  climate  very  far  north.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 


Making:  “  Granular”  Batter. 

C.  McK.,  Saxon,  N.  C.— Will  The  Rural  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  granular  process  of  making  butter  ? 

Is  there  such  a  process  and  is  it  patented;  is  it  possible 
always  to  make  granular  butter  ? 

Ans. — In  churning,  when  the  butter  first  “  comes,” 
it  is  in  the  form  of  granules  about  the  size  of  wheat 
kernels.  These  are  more  apparent  in  the  swing  and 
barrel  churns  now  so  much  in  use,  than  in  the  old 
dash  churn.  The  churning  should  be  stopped  when 
the  butter  reaches  this  stage,  when  the  butter-milk 
may  be  drawn  off,  and  the  butter  washed  with  weak 
brine.  Most  of  the  butter-milk  is  taken  out  in  this 
way,  necessitating  less  working.  Some  who  do  not 
like  the  butter  very  salt,  salt  it  en  tirely  by  this  wash¬ 
ing.  Little  working  is  needed  if  the  butter  be  washed 
until  the  water  comes  away  clear.  The  process  is  not 
patented,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  it  isn’t 
always  possible  to  make  this  butter,  provided  the 
cream  is  in  good  condition,  though  it  is  easier  in  the 
newer  churns  than  in  the  old  dash. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Too  Strong. 

W.  11.  A.,  Fayetteville,  Ark.— My  grape  vines  and 
gooseberry  bushes  seem  to  be  dying  and  look  as  though 
they  had  been  scalded  after  being  sprayed  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  I  made  it  after  a  formula  taken 
from  a  spraying  catalogue,  with  six  pounds  of  blue 
vitriol  in  16  gallons  of  water,  and  four  pounds  of  lime 
in  six  gallons  of  water ;  but  as  the  mixture  looked 
rather  strong,  I  put  in  enough  water  to  make  40  gal¬ 
lons  altogether  and  let  it  stand  two  days  before  using. 
Is  not  that  still  too  strong  ?  After  one  day’s  use  and 
standing  overnight  the  cylinder  of  the  cast-iron  pump 
is  so  corroded  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  use.  An  iron 
rod  used  for  stirring  was  eaten  through  in  the  same 
time.  Wouldn’t  that  mixture  stand  about  four  times 
as  much  water  and  still  be  strong  enough  for  spraying? 

Ans. — That  mixture  was  not  too  strong.  Grape 
growers  in  the  Hudson  River  region,  however,  are 
using  a  mixture  containing  six  pounds  of  copper,  four 
of  lime  and  45  gallons  of  water  diluted  to  half  its 
strength — that  is  with  45  gallons  added.  The  R  N  -Y. 
finds  that  for  potato  vines  two  ounces  each  of  copper 
and  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  not  harm  the  vines. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  a  Stone  Ditch. 

W.  L.  S.,  Tumwater,  Wash.— In  The  Rural  of  May 
6,  under  the  caption  of  “  A  Ditcher  for  the  Ditcher,” 
Mr.  C,  E.  Chapman  tells  us  about  draining  by  putting 
stones  in  ditches;  will  he  tell  us  if  after  the  stones 
are  put  in  the  ditch,  the  earth  is  put  back  in  it  on  the 
stones  without  anything  else  being  put  on  the  top  of 
the  latter  ? 

Ans. — From  the  question  I  conclude  that  Mr.  S.  has 
had  no  experience  in  using  stones  for  a  ditch  and  offer 
a  few  hints.  Never  throw  them  in  loose.  It’s  a  waste 
of  time,  as  the  ditch  soon  becomes  clogged  and  the 
water  comes  to  the  surface.  Lay  a  good  throat  and 
do  the  work  yourself.  This  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
permanent  results.  Why  is  it  we  are  so  apt  to  distrust 
our  own  judgment  on  some  unusual  work  and  willing 
to  pay  big  wages  to  some  tramp  who  comes  along 
looking  for  a  job,  claiming  to  be  an  expert ;  but  who 
may  have  never  seen  the  work  done  ?  He  has  the 
brass  to  try  and  nothing  to  lose.  We  have  intelligence 
and  self-interest  enough  to  make  our  work  superior 
without  experience,  to  his.  Thus  I  reasoned  as  I 
stood  by  my  first  ditch  17  years  ago  and  I  went  at  it  and 
stoned  it  alone.  It  works  well  yet,  and  will  for  50 
years  to  come.  Put  the  bottom  stones  below  the  frost 
line  so  that  they  will  not  heave.  There  are  three 
ways  of  placing  them  according  to  the  width  of  the 
ditch  and  their  own  size.  The  mode  I  prefer  in  wide 
ditches  is  to  have  stones  on  each  side  and  a  cover  laid 
on.  The  center  of  the  ditch  is  a  little  the  highest  and 


the  side  stones  keep  crowding  to  the  outside.  The 
cover  of  flat  stones  should  reach  well  across  so  as  not 
to  work  off  and  drop  down.  Cover  all  cracks  with 
other  flat  stones  and  put  in  as  many  more  as  you  can 
spare  or  have  time  to  draw  until  the  ditch  is  nearly 
full.  In  clay  land  too  much  dirt  on  top  of  the  stones 
will  get  packed  down  and  hold  the  surface  water.  In 
a  narrow  ditch  dig  one  side  a  trifle  lower  than  the 
other  and  put  in  good-sized  jam  stones.  Put  flat 
stones  against  the  opposite  side  and  let  them  lie  on 
top  of  the  jam  stones.  This  makes  a  V-shaped  throat. 
Put  more  stones  on  top  of  the  cover  and  wedge  this 
down  against  the  bank  to  hold  it  tightly.  Fill  in  with 
stones  to  level  up.  A  third  way  is  to  take  two  flat 
stones  and  set  them  against  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
bank,  bring  the  tops  together  in  the  center  ;  then  fill 
in  behind  them  to  hold  them  firmly.  I  do  not  like 
this  way,  as  if  one  slips  both  may  fall  in  and  close  the 
throat.  A  stone  throat  if  firmly  laid  and  covered  with 
stones  will  not  need  that  anything  should  be  put  on 
it  before  covering  it  with  earth  and  a  horse  can  be 
driven  on  it  without  injury,  while  plowing  in  the 
covering.  In  this  county  we  often  dig  ditches  partially 
at  least  to  provide  a  place  to  get  rid  of  stones.  If 
there  are  only  a  few  of  them  on  top  of  the  cover, 
scatter  in  some  straw,  which  will  keep  the  dirt  from 
rattling  through  until  it  is  well  settled.  The  lifetime 
of  a  ditch  depends  on  the  care  taken  to  keep  the 
mouth  open.  If  the  fine  earth  cannot  run  out  the 
throat  soon  fills.  c  k.  chapman. 

Cutting  Off  a  Horn. 

S.  L.  J.,  Ballston,  Va.— Will  The  Rural  illustrate  a 
mode  or  two  of  dishorning  cattle  ? 

Ans. — Send  to  the  Leavitt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ill.,  and  the  Humane  Dehorning  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Wis. ,  for  their  illustrated  circulars.  These  con¬ 
tain  pictures  showing  how  the  animal’s  head  should 
be  secured  in  order  to  saw  or  clip  the  horn  cff.  The 
following  method  was  given  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  five  years  ago  :  A  strong 
stanchion  is  needed,  like  that  pictured  at  Fig.  148. 
Firmly  set  two  nine-foot  posts  1%  feet  apart  three  feet 
in  the  ground.  To  these  bolt  the  stanchion  as  shown 


in  the  picture.  Leave  a  space  about  six  inches  wide 
for  the  animal’s  neck.  Make  the  frame  of  2x0  scant¬ 
lings  well  bolted.  Tie  the  animal’s  head  with  a  strong 
rope  18  feet  long  and  with  a  small  loop  or  iron  ring  at 
one  end.  The  loop  or  ring  is  passed  over  the  neck  and 
brought  down  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  the  rope 
of  the  other  side  is  looped  upon  itself  and  through  the 
ring,  and  the  loop  passed  up  over  the  nose  and  drawn 
tight.  Now  throw  the  other  end  of  the  rope  over  the 
cross-bar  between  the  stanchion  and  post  and  raise 
the  head  as  high  as  possible.  Then  pass  the  end 
through  the  ring  under  the  jaw  and  off  to  one  side. 
One  man  can  now  hold  the  head  securely.  Sometimes 
a  chute  or  narrow  stall  is  built  behind  the  stanchion 
so  that  the  animal  cannot  throw  itself  down.  A  saw 
with  fine  and  sharp  teeth  and  a  stiff  back  is  best  for 
the  cutting.  A  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  pressed  on 
the  cut  surface  will  usually  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  In 
hot  weather  a  coating  of  pine  tar  should  be  put  on 
the  cut. 

Sheep  That  Eat  Wool. 

W.  C.,  Hopewell,  N.  J.— Why  do  lambs  eat  wool  ?  In 
February  I  noticed  my  lambs  pulling  the  wool  from 
the  hind  legs  of  the  ewes  and  eating  it  like  hay.  I 
had  two  grades  of  sheep — the  Merino  and  a  loose- 
wool  kind  ;  but  they  appeared  to  prefer  the  dirty, 
greasy  wool.  They  grew  well  until  they  weighed 
about  30  pounds,  when  they  began  to  have  fits.  The 
first  one  died  and  when  I  cut  it  open  I  found  the  wool 
and  short  pieces  of  Timothy  hay  packed  into  the 
stomach.  To  the  rest,  when  taken  I  gave  castor  oil 
— a  teaspoonful  to  each,  and  if  not  better  in  an  hour, 
I  repeated  the  dose,  and  lost  no  more.  The  sheep 
were  fed  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  wheat  bran  and 
whole  oats  and  good  Timothy  hay,  as  there  was  no 


clover  in  this  section  last  year,  and  salt  they  got 
when  they  wanted  it.  Why  did  they  eat  the  wool  ? 

Ans. — Wool  eating  is  a  habit  acquired  because  of  a 
depraved  appetite  from  indigestion.  Your  treatment 
having  been  successful,  you  cannot  do  better  than  con¬ 
tinue  it.  The  dose  of  oil  can  be  safely  doubled  or 
even  trebled  if  necessary.  f.  l.  k. 

To  Condition  a  Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

W.  W.,  Moreheadville,  Pa.—  I  have  a  young  horse 
that  did  not  work  to  suit  me  last  summer,  and  I  put 
him  into  a  trainer’s  hands  in  fine  condition.  Soon 
afterwards  he  got  the  distemper,  and,  when  I  got  him 
back,  he  was  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self.  When 
I  let  the  trainer  have  him  his  wind  was  excellent ;  now 
he  cannot  draw  a  spring-tooth  harrow  80  rods  without 
sweating  profusely,  and  the  muscles  of  his  forearm 
tremble.  What  can  I  do  for  him  ? 

Ans. — Give  him  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following 
powders  in  his  feed  twice  daily  for  a  week  or  16  days; 
then  omit  for  a  week  and  repeat  as  before  :  Sulphate 
of  soda  and  powdered  gentian,  of  each  one  pound, 
powdered  nux  vomica,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  ;  mix. 

F.  L.  K. 

Cause  and  Treatment  of  Lampas. 

G.  H.  W.,  Unville  Cove,  N.  C.—  Nearly  every  horse 
in  this  settlement  has  lampas  this  spring.  We  cure 
it  by  cutting  the  bars  in  the  mouth.  What  is  the 
cause  ?  If  we  knew  the  cause,  could  we  not  prevent 
the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — In  young  horses  lampas  is  usually  due  to  the 
irritation  attendant  on  teething.  It  may  disappear 
without  treatment  after  the  complete  eruption  of  the 
incisor  teeth,  or  it  may  continue  for  several  months. 
The  cutting  of  the  bars  to  relieve  the  congestion  by 
bleeding  is  the  usual  treatment  in  such  cases.  Feeding 
corn  in  the  ear  is  practiced  by  some  stockmen  with 
good  results.  In  older  horses  lampas  is  usually  due  to 
indigestion  or  other  digestive  disorder.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  treatment  a  dose  of  physic  is  usually 
given — as  five  to  eight  drams  of  best  aloes,  either  in 
ball  or  solution.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

When  to  Cut  Rye  Straw. 

A.  H.  1.,  .lamesport,  L.  I.— Is  it  as  popular  as  ever  to 
cut  rye  before  it  seeds  to  sell  the  straw?  If  it  is,  when 
ought  it  to  be  cut  ? 

Ans. — Farmers  in  our  neighborhood  who  get  the 
highest  prices  for  their  straw  always  cut  so  as  to  save 
the  grain  for  thrashing.  Do  not  let  it  get  too  ripe,  but 
it  is  safe  to  let  the  grain  form  perfectly. 

WlLat  Will  Kill  Grass  ? 

J.  W.  C.,  Milton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  best 
thing  to  put  on  a  tennis  court  (dirt  court)  to  kill  the 
weeds  and  grass  ?  I  have  used  strong  brine  and  gone 
over  the  court  with  a  hoe  time  and  again,  but  they 
keep  on  growing. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  not 
cost  more  to  apply  than  most  persons  would  be  willing 
to  pay.  Sulphate  of  iron  would  do  it.  So,  too,  would 
an  inch  layer  of  rock  salt. 

Potash  for  a  Western  Orchard. 

H.  C.  K„  Kansas  City,  Mo.— I  have  a  thrifty  young 
orchard  on  land  which  had  been  heavily  cropped  with 
wheat  for  many  years  before  I  set  out  the  trees.  I 
can  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  with  an  occasional  crop 
of  elover.  I  can  get  unleached  wood  ashes  also.  I 
think  I  ought  to  use  thes*  for  potash,  as  I  feel  sure 
that  when  the  trees  begin  to  fruit  heavily  this  will 
be  the  element  most  needed.  With  apples  averaging 
30  cents  a  bushel  in  the  orchard,  what  could  I  afford 
to  pay  per  bushel  for  unleached  wood  ashes  for 
potash  as  against  commercial  fertilizers  to  supply  the 
same  element  ? 

Ans. — The  “chemical”  generally  used  to  supply 
potash  to  orchards  is  muriate  of  potash,  which  con¬ 
tains  about  50  per  cent  of  potash.  What  is  the  price 
of  muriate  where  you  are  ?  In  New  York  the  retail 
price  is  not  far  from  $45  per  ton.  As  it  is  half  potash 
by  weight,  you  will  see  that  the  actual  potash  costs 
in  this  about  4  %  cents  a  pound.  The  wood  ashes 
probably  contain  about  five  per  cent  of  potash. 
Weigh  a  bushel  of  the  ashes  and  five  per  cent  of  the 
weight  gives  the  amount  of  potash  in  it.  What  does 
that  come  to  at  4%  cents  a  pound  ?  That  is  the  way 
to  know  whether  the  ashes  are  a  cheaper  source  of 
potash  than  the  muriate.  You  will  need  some  form 
of  phosphoric  acid  also  with  the  potash.  The  wood 
ashes  supply  a  small  quantity  of  this  too,  which  is  one 
reason  why  large  quantities  of  them  will  give  better 
results  than  the  muriate  alone.  If  you  find  the 
muriate  cheaper  than  the  ashes  you  should  use 
ground  bone  with  the  muriate — the  usual  proportion 
being  about  three  parts  by  weight  of  bone  to  one  of 
the  muriate.  The  price  of  the  apples  will  have  little 
to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers.  Feed  the 
orchard  well  or  don’t  touch  it.  How  do  you  know  that 
potash  is  most  needed  ? 
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That  Folding  Saw  Again. 

N.  Q.  K.,  Alexandria,  Minn. — In  De¬ 
cember,  1892,  I  bought  a  folding’  saw 
machine.  I  think  it  has  proved  to  be  all 
that  was  claimed  for  it.  When  I  bought 
it,  I  did  not  expect  it  to  come  up  to  what 
the  dealers  said,  so  I  was  happily  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  filed  and  I  do  not  call  myself  an  ex¬ 
pert.  The  man  who  uses  it  said  he 
thought  it  went  better,  after  I  had  filed 
it,  than  when  I  first  got  it.  It  is  ready 
for  use  when  one  receives  it.  If  I 
couldn’t  get  another,  I  wouldn’t  sell  it 
for  double  what  I  paid  for  it.  Of 
course,  one  has  to  get  used  to  the  run¬ 
ning  of  it,  the  same  as  any  other  new 
machine.  My  woods  are  very  brushy, 
and  since  I  received  the  saw,  the  snow 
has  been  so  deep  that  I  did  not  test  it  as 
to  the  number  of  cords  cut,  but  I  think 
it  could  do  what  is  said  has  been  done. 
My  man  cut  an  ash  log  one  foot  in  diam¬ 
eter  in  two  in  80  seconds.  He  did  this 
not  only  once,  but  several  times.  One 
can  stand  it  in  any  position.  He 
should  always  stop  just  before  the  saw 
goes  through,  so  that  it  will  not  strike 
the  ground.  A  common  wood  chopper 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  it. 

Does  Water  Aid  Frost  ? 

C.  S.  1).,  Charlotte,  N.  C. — I  fear  the 
printer  didn’t  get  my  figures  right  in  the 
fruit-spraying  item  that  lately  appeared 
in  The  Rural.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  in  many  places  was  killed.  Reply¬ 
ing  to  The  Rural’s  questions,  my  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  city,  and  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  to  observe  at  the  proper 
time  the  difference,  if  any,  on  the  damp¬ 
ened  fruit  and  that  not  reached  by  the 
spray.  My  workman  had  predicted  that 
the  spraying  would  cause  the  trees  to  be 
frost-bitten  worse  that  night.  Examin¬ 
ation  shows  that  the  last  trees  sprayed 
in  the  evening  were  the  most  affected, 
especially  the  last  one,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  undergone  a  very 
severe  freeze,  so  much  dead  foliage  was 
there.  This,  with  the  views  of  neigh¬ 
bors,  rather  supports  the  theory  that  the 
spraying  iwas  the  cause.  I  know  from 
experience  that  placing  tubs  of  water  in 
a  room  at  night  often  prevents  plants 
from  freezing,  and  that  water  sprinkled 
over  frosted  plants  will  often  save  them, 
but  it  would  seem  from  this  last  experi¬ 
ment  that  water  applied  directly  to  the 
foliage  before  frost,  has  the  opposite  effect 
to  that  produced  by  applying  it  after¬ 
ward. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  the  experience  of 
others  on  this  point.  With  us,  sprinkling 
or  drenching  plants  has  apparently  saved 
them  from  frost,  while  others  left  dry 
were  injured.  What  are  the  facts  ? 

Substitute  For  Coffee. 

C.  W.  S.,  M.  D.,  Rivkrpoiht,  R.  I. — I 
have  used  many  substitutes  for  coffee 
and  the  best  I  have  tried  is  roasted  bar¬ 
ley.  Cook  the  whole  barley  a  long  time, 
or  until  the  liquid  is  dark  in  color,  then 
add  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  ground  coffee.  This  will 
make  a  very  palatable  drink,  the  barley 
alone  is  better  than  rye,  chicory  or  okra 
seeds. 

W.  H.  S.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — In  an¬ 
swer  to  O.  S.  I\,  Winslow,  Me.,  I  find 
barley  browned  the  best  substitute  for 
coffee.  Put  it  into  the  oven  and  brown, 
and  use  a  little  more  for  each  person 
than  you  would  of  coffee,  stirring  it  up 
with  a  little  molasses  and  water  before 
steeping. 

B.  B.,  SnKBOYGAN  Falls,  Wis.— The 
very  best  substitute  for  coffee  is  Rahr’s 
Caramel  Malt  coffee,  manufactured  by 
Wm.  Rahr  &  Sons,  Manitowoc,  Wis.  It 


is  made  from  the  choicest  grades  of  bar¬ 
ley  malt,  and  is  extensively  used  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Price  12  cents  per 
pound. 

B.  W.  II  ,  W.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. — The 
best  coffee  substitute  I  know  of  is  made 
from  bran.  It  is  considered  very  health¬ 
ful.  I  have  used  it  for  three  years  and 
I  am  not  tired  of  it  yet.  Five  quarts 
of  bran  and  one  of  molasses  (Porto 
Rico  preferred),  mixed  thoroughly  and 
browned  in  an  oven  like  coffee.  When 
it  is  taken  from  the  oven,  add  one  pound 
of  ground  Java  coffee.  Measure  like 
ordinary  coffee  and  boil  20  minutes.  No 
egg  is  required  for  settling.  Three 
quarts  of  bran  and  a  pint  of  molasses 
form  a  good  proportion  with  a  pound  of 
coffee. 

A  Long  Island  Farm  Community. 

B.  S.  W.,  Cutciiooue,  L.  I. — The  ham¬ 
let  known  as  Oregon  contains  2,000  acres 
bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound  for  2% 
miles.  Sixteen  hundred  acres  are  under 
the  plow  ;  the  remainder  is  in  wood  and 
brush.  It  is  cut  up  into  45  farms,  the 
smallest  being  15  acres  and  the  largest 
150.  Diversified  farming  is  the  rule.  On 
the  45  farmB  are  planted  500  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  75  of  asparagus,  75  of  cabbages 
for  seed,  150  of  wheat,  400  of  corn,  and 
quite  a  large  acreage  is  devoted  to  cauli 
flowers  and  tomatoes  in  their  season,  with 
a  few  other  truck  crops.  The  remainder 
is  given  to  grass  and  the  lighter  grains. 
Very  few  cattle  are  kept,  the  cows  being 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Holsteins.  At  present  the  acreage  of 
potatoes  is  below  that  of  past  years, 
while  asparagus  and  some  other  truck 
crops  are  on  the  increase.  The  Long  Is¬ 
land  Railroad  runs  to  the  south  of  us, 
bringing  many  of  the  farms  within  two 
miles  of  Cutchogue  or  Mattituck  depots, 
giving  easy  access  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  There  are  a  canning  factory  and  a 
pickle  factory  at  Mattituck  that  handle 
immense  quantities  of  truck  from  here 
and  adjacent  villages. 

“The  Free  Package  Must  Come.*' 

D.  B.  G.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — The  com¬ 
munication  in  The  Rural  of  May  27 
regarding  free  packages  for  berries  was 
interesting  to  me  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  room  for  much  argument  on  both  sides. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  there  will  be  nothing 
else  but  free,  or  gift  crates  for  berries 
except  perhaps  among  those  who  have  a 
home  trade  and  sell  their  berries  from 
the  wagon  or  market  stall,  and  in  such 
cases  I  think  a  more  durable  crate  is 
needed.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
shipping  berries  and  invariably  the  re¬ 
turns  were  unsatisfactory,  mostly  on 
account  of  the  loss  in  crates.  A  large 
number  were  returned,  and  perhaps  of 
one-tlr'rd  o.’  more  the  sides  were  caved 
in  and  lids  torn  off,  and  they  were  so 
badly  wrecked  that  they  had  to  be  nailed 
up  again  before  they  could  be  used.  I 
also  found  that  I  was  compelled  to  have 
as  many  more  crates  in  stock  as  I  usually 
needed,  mainly  because  the  crates  would 
be  kept  two  or  three  days  and  even  a 
week  before  they  were  sent  back,  thus 
making  it  very  inconvenient  sometimes 
to  get  our  berries  picked.  The  free  pack¬ 
ages  must  come. 

“  Eternal  Vigilance  ”  the  Price  of  Hired  Men. 

E.  C.  B.,  Cottons,  N.  Y. — According 
to  Carrie  T.  Meigs’s  theory  with  regard 
to  hired  men,  they  are  a  collection  of 
cruel,  selfish  brutes  whose  chief  end  and 
aim  in  life  are  to  vent  their  spite  on  the 
dumb  animals  in  their  care,  to  shirk  all 
possible  work,  and  get  as  much  out  of 
the  farmer  as  they  can  for  as  little  ser¬ 
vice  as  possible.  I  think  Miss  Meigs’s 
view  is  rather  one-sided.  She  tal  es  an 
extreme  view  of  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed. 

Our  hired  help  experience  has  been 
long  and  varied,  but  we  have  never  had 
a  person  work  for  us  who  wholly  an¬ 
swered  the  description  she  has  given. 
Looking  back  over  nearly  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  I  can  recollect  only  a  f5w  in¬ 
stances  of  cruelty  or  theft  on  the  part 


of  hired  hands,  and  these  were  the  results 
of  habit  or  ignorance.  There  may  be 
hired  men  who  think  it  smart  to  let  their 
little  dogs  bite  the  heels  of  the  cows.  If 
the  owner  of  the  latter  had  any  super¬ 
intendence  of  his  stock  at  all,  he  would 
never  permit  a  dog  to  come  in  sight  of 
his  cows.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  farmer 
should  have  personal  oversight  over  the 
condition  of  his  stock  at  all  times,  even 
if  “  eternal  vigilance”  is  to  be  the  price. 
It  must  be  that  a  hired  man  who  drinks 
one  cow’s  milk,  or  keeps  a  private  cup 
in  some  dark  corner  cannot  be  well  fed. 
Let  me  suggest  that  he  be  given  more 
nourishing  food  or  that  (if  he  has  a  fam¬ 
ily)  he  be  given  all  the  milk  he  wants 
from  the  creamer.  We  have  a  large 
Jersey  dairy  and  always  make  it  a  point 
when  hiring  a  man,  to  include  in  the 
bargain  all  the  milk  he  wants  from 
which  the  cream  has  risen.  Tn  one  case 
the  family  took  too  generous  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  offer,  and  came  three  times 
a  day  with  a  large-sized  water  pitcher. 
But  this  was  an  extreme  case  and  the 
hired  man  belonged  to  a  lower  class  than 
usual.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  such  men, 
who  regard  the  farmer  as  their  just  prey. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  men  have  been 
universally  willing  to  work  over  hours, 
if  necessary,  to  finish  some  job,  or  to 
work  a  good  share  of  the  noon  rest  hour. 
In  return  for  this,  if  a  man  is  ill  for  a 
half  day  or  so,  no  account  of  lost  time  is 
put  on  the  books.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
worst  kind  of  man  we  ever  had  was  one 
who  “  wasn’t  going  to  be  run  over  by 
anybody,”  but  we  usually  found  he  was 
more  docile  and  less  likely  to  be  “  run 
over”  when  his  wife  was  awi  y  visiting 
“  her  folks”  for  a  week  or  so  ;  we  laid 
his  belligerent  attitude  to  his  wife’s  in 
fluence  and  only  pitied  him.  By  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  found  that  the  hired  man 
who  has  been  shown  most  consideration 
and  sympathy  by  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  is  the  one  man  who  carries  heavy 
pails  for  the  farmer’s  wife  and  helps  the 
farmer  without  grumbling  when  extra 
work  comes  up. 

,  Who  can  settle  this  hired  man  question 
successfully  ?  Do  we  not  find,  in  the 
long  run,  that  it  is  the  farmer  who  does 
“as  he  would  be  done  by”  that  is  most 
successful  in  his  work  ?  If  an  example 
of  cruelty  or  kindness  is  set  day  after 
day,  would  not  any  mortal  on  earth  soon 
follow  it  ?  Is  a  hired  man  to  be  blamed 
for  swearing  and  pounding  the  cows 
when  he  sees  the  owner  do  so  continu¬ 
ally?  If  a  farmer  takes  a  whip  when  he 
goes  after  the  cows  at  night,  how  long 
before  the  hired  man  also  needs  one  ? 
How  much  easier  it  is  to  tell  your 
employees  on  the  start  that  swearing, 
shouting  and  brutal  usage  are  prohibited 
on  your  farm.  Explain  not  only  the 
moral  side,  but  also  the  practical  result 
on  the  cows.  How  quickly  the  men  will 
take  their  cue  from  the  farmer  or  his  son, 
and  how  careful  should  we  be  that  it  is 
the  right  one.  Do  not  pitch  into  a  poor 
ignorant  being  whose  character  in  most 
cases  has  been  moulded  by  his  successive 
employers. 

Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil, 

You  will  llnd  them  if  you  do  : 

As  you  measure  to  your  “  helper,” 

He  will  measure  back  to  you. 


The 


FAIRBANKS 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL 


MILLS 

AND 

TOWERS 


Are  WARRANTED  to  bo 
strictly  rit'N(>cl:iNN  in  material 
and  construction,  to  be  the  best 
regulated,  and  to  produce  more 
power  Ilian  any  other  steel  mill  made. 

THE  ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL 

the  Original  Self-regulating  Wood  Wheel. 
Pumps, Tanka,  tfcc.  Send,  for  Catalogueand  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  GO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  A 

HOME 

RESERVATION  LENDS 

IN  THE 

INDIAN 

TERRITORY 

You  want  to  know  all  about  this  district, 
and  how  you  can  secure  a  quarter  or  half  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  on  the 

GREAT 
ROCK  ISLAND 
ROUTE 

Write  at  once  to  me  and  state  your  wants, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  particulars,  Including 
map  of  that  district.  Will  send  the  “Western 
Settler”  for  one  year  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

J  NO.  SEBASTIAN, 

General  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent. 
CHICAGO,  U.8.  A. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


Bv  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  Bheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  profit,  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  In  this  country  than  can  be  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  HR.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

H.  P.  8KKNB, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


gUi.orcUnncmi.o'  gUmtisinn. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

So  promptly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  overcomes  THAT 
TIRED  FEELUVG , 
as  to  conclusively  prove 
this  medicine  “makes 
the  weak  strong.”  J.  11. 
Emerton,  a  well  known 

. .  . merchant  of  Auburn, 

Hr.  J.  B.  Emerton.  Maine,  had  Dyapepsia 
complicated  with  Liver 
m«l  Kidney  troubles,  lie  took  HOOD’S 
s  A  itN  A.  I*  A  ill  1,1.  A  and  it  gave  relief  and 
treat  comfort.  He  says  :  “  It  i*  n  God-send 
,o  any  one  suffering  as  I  did.” 


•#! 


HOOD’8  PlLL8<’ur0  Habitual  Constipation  by 
restoring  peristaltic  action  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


Lawn  Mowers, 

GARDEN  ROLLERS, 

LAWN  RAKES, 

CULTIVATORS, 

HORSE  HOES, 

FARM  CARTS, 

and  a  full  line  of  tools  for  farm  and  garden  use 
Send  for  Special  Circular  to  the 

A.  J.  TRACY  CO.,  Lim., 

No.  18  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


ATTENTION! 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


MAKE  MONEY 

While  You  Sleep. 

STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR 


FRUIT  DRIER  IB 

Evaporate?  Fruit  DAY 
anti  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 

Address 

WILLIAM  STAHL 
EVAPORATOR  COMP’Y, 
QUINCY,  ILL. 
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According  to  the  experiment  station 
analyses  and  estimates,  what  is  the  profit 
of  fertilizer  manufacturers  on  their 
wares?  The  stations  do  not  tell  us.  They 
tell  us  the  retail  prices  of  the  valuable 
constituents  of  which  the  fertilizers  are 
made  up.  Some  of  the  reports — the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station’s  for  example — also  favor 
their  readers  with  the  wholesale  prices 
of  the  raw  materials.  But  no  estimate 
of  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  on 
the  wholesale  basis  appears.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  often  occurred  to  us  :  Why  is 
this  ?  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
station  valuations  are  based  upon  the 
retail  price  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  the  analyses  show  that  they 
(the  station  valuations)  average  at  least 
20  per  cent  lower  than  the  prices  asked 
for  the  fertilizers  and  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumers.  That  is,  the  consumers  pay  to 
the  dealers  at  least  a  profit  of  20  per 
cent  over  the  retail  prices  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Now  let  us  select  an  analysis 
made  by  the  Connecticut  Station  of  a 
complete  tobacco  fertilizer  put  up  (or 
“  manufactured,”  as  the  word  goes)  by 
one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  country — 
an  analysis  that  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average  of  all  the  goods  sold  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  ferti  izer  firms.  It  is  as  follows: 
Ammonia,  3  per  cent ;  organic  nitrogen, 
3  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid  soluble,  1.50 
per  cent;  reverted,  2.50  per  cent;  in¬ 
soluble,  1  per  cent ;  potash  as  muriate, 
11  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  above  (we 
intentionally  do  not  give  the  exact  fig¬ 
ures)  according  to  the  station  analysis,  is 
$37  per  t.n.  The  selling  price  is  $40. 
Here  already  is  a  profit  of  at  least  22  {.er 
cent.  But  this  valuation  of  the  station 
is  based  upon  the  retail  price  of  the  pot¬ 
ash.  phosphate  and  nitrogen.  What,  then, 
was  the  difference  (taking  the  prices  of 
1892  for  our  guide)  between  the  retail 
and  wholesale  prices  ? 

Retail.  Wholesale. 

Per  pound.  Per  pound. 


Nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda .  15  12 

Organic  nitrogen .  1<>  14 

Ammonia .  1716  14  )4 

Potash,  muriate .  AH 

Phosphoric  acid  (available)....  6  3i4 


Estimated  upon  the  wholesale  price  as 
given  above,  the  ton  of  complete  tobacco 
fertilizer  would  be  worth  not  over  $30. 
But  the  price  to  the  consume  r  is  $4(1  a 
ton.  Here  is  a  profit  of  53  pir  cent. 

Does  the  manufacturer  actually  make 
53  per  cent  profit  in  the  sale  of  the  above 
brand?  No;  from  the  profits  are  to  be 
deducted  the  cost  of  grinding,  mixing, 
bagging,  storage  and  transport ;  also  the 
commission  to  agents,  as  wel  as  clerk 
hire  and  other  office  expenses,  the  inter¬ 
est.  on  the  money  invested  in  the  plant 
and,  some  may  contend,  bad  debts. 

As  at  first  stated,  the  instance  we  have 
mentioned  is  as  nearly  as  we  can  get  at 
it  an  average  of  the  profits  made  by  our 
best  fertilizer  firms  on  the  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers  they  sell.  Other  examples  from  the 
same  report  of  leading  firms  show  a  profit 
of  over  50  per  cent  as  estimated  upon  the 
retail  basis,  and  of  60  per  cent  as  esti¬ 
mated  on  the  wholesale  bas  s. 

If  tbe  fertilizer  firms  are  obliged  to 
sell  their  goods  to  farmers  on  time — long 
or  short — they  are,  of  course,  obliged 
either  to  charge  interest  on  the  purchase 
sum  for  the  time  granted  or  to  charge 
more  for  the  fertilizers  sold.  That  is 
right  enough.  If  the  farmer  cannot  pay 
cash  for  the  fertilizer,  he  must  go  with¬ 
out  or  pay  the  dealers  for  the  loss  they 
incur  in  granting  time. 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  studi¬ 
ous,  economical,  progressive  farmer  will, 
in  the  near  future,  pay  a  smaller  profit 
for  the  fertilizers  he  buys,  and  the  wise 
dealer  will  make  haste  to  sell  for  a 
smaller  profit. 

“I  notice  what  is  said  on  page  366  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  Childs’s  Horticul¬ 
tural  Lima  bean.  I  saw  the  previous 
article,  and  if  I  had  not  been  so  busy  at 
the  time  I  should  have  enlightened  the 


writer  in  regard  to  the  matter  at  once. 
The  history  of  the  Horticultural  Lima  as 
far  as  I  can  tell  is  as  follows  :  Several 
years  ago  when  my  home  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Vermont,  I  attended  the 
State  Fair  at  Burlington,  and  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  an  exhibitor  from 
near  Middlebury.  He  had  this  bean  and 
claimed  to  be  the  originator,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  w:>s.  He  lived  about  10 
miles  up  the  mountain,  as  I  recollect, 
from  Middlebury.  He  gave  me  samples 
for  trial,  and  also  gave  others  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  Champlain  Valley  for  test¬ 
ing.  The  next  season  was  one  of  almost 
perpetual  rain  and  very  cold,  and  all 
beans  in  my  part  of  the  State  were  a 
failure.  I  was  impressed  with  the  value 
of  this  new  bean  and  was  very  sorry  to 
lose  it.  Tn  the  fall  I  again  attended  the 
State  Fair  and  found  that  our  friend 
from  near  Middlebury  was  in  as  bad  a 
fix  as  I  was — the  terrible  season  had  des¬ 
troyed  his  stock  of  this  and  several 
other  new  beans.  I  made  a  visit  to  the 
place  of  the  other  gentleman  mentioned 
and  he  praised  the  new  kind  very  much 
and  wanted  me  to  test  it  again,  and  gave 
me  a  few  seeds  to  do  so.  The  next  sea¬ 
son  was  much  like  the  former  one  and  the 
results  with  me  were  nearly  the  same ; 
but  our  friend  was  meantime  having  bet¬ 
ter  success  in  his  much  more  favored 
locality  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  and 
was  growing  a  stock  as  fast  as  possible. 
He  soon  had  a  supply  large  enough  for 
introduction,  and  sold  it  to  J.  L.  Childs 
for  a  handsome  price,  I  suppose.  I  have 
forgotten  the  post-office  address  of  the 
originator,  Mr.  Hodges.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  his  first  name  either.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  lived  not  far  from  Middle¬ 
bury  in  a  small  country  town,  and  I  think 
that  he  was  for  a  time  the  postmaster  of 
the  place.  I  would  now  like  to  call  on 
Mr.  O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt.,  to 
explain  what  he  can  tell  about  its  origin 
and  history.  I  also  hope  that  '.I  he  R. 
N.-Y.  will  not  in  the  future  be  so  hasty 
in  giving  credit  to  its  friends  for  tbe 
origination  of  varieties  they  never  saw. 
Mr.  Burbank  has  done  enough  to  be 
praised  by  all  mankind,  and  does  not 
need  the  credit  which  belongs  to  an 
other.”  L.  H.  READ. 

In  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  life  and 
work  published  in  The  R  N  -Y.  of  April 
12,  1890,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  account 
is  given  of  a  successful  cross  made  by 
him  between  the  Lima  and  the  old  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Bole.  In  the  absence  of  any 
other  information  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  Horticultural  Lima  introduced  by 
Mr.  Childs,  it  was  natural  enough  that 
we  should  assume  that  it  was  the  hybrid 
produced  by  Mr.  Burbank.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  coincidence  that  two  such 
crosses  should  have  been  effected  at  the 
same  time  ;  that  the  one  made  known 
through  the  press  over  three  years  ago 
should  never  have  been  introduced  while 
the  other  should  have  more  recently  been 
introduced  without  credit  to  the  origi¬ 
nator.  Mr.  Read  was  hasty  in  his  as¬ 
sumption  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  hasty. 

Another  Rugosa  hybrid.  Among  our 
hybrid  Rugosa  seedlings  raised  two  years 
ago,  is  a  Mess  with  Rugosa  foliage.  .The 
buds  have  not  unfolded  yet  (May  26)  but 
they  are  densely  covered  with  moss.  The 
male  parent  was  Gracilis  or  the  Common 
Moss,  we  know  not  which.  The  plant  is 
of  vigorous  habit  and  stood  the  past  win¬ 
ter  without  a  particle  of  injury.  This  is 
the  first  cross  between  Rugosa  and  the 
Moss  in  so  far  as  we  are  informed.  The 
Moss  rose  is  said  to  be  a  sport  of  the 
Provence  or  Cabbage  rose,  Rosa  centi- 
folia  Provincialis. 

Some  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
actually  struck  the  very  figures  of  our 
recipe  for  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  viz  , 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  lime  and 
copper  sulphate  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
This  diluted  Bordeaux  was  first  suggested 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.  two  or  more  years  ago. 
The  recipe  is  one  readily  remembered  and, 
we  fancy,  it  is  about  right  as  to  strength. 


Our  readers  will  k’ndly  remember  that 
we  tried  the  much-talked  of  Freeman 
potato  when  it  was  first  announced  and 
that  our  report  was  :  “  Shapely,  fine 
quality.  Yield  medium  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  small  tubers.” 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  Alkekengi  or 
Strawberry  tomato  (Physalis  Alkekengi) 
that  bears  fruit  covered,  when  ripe,  with 
a  bright  red  bladder  or  inflated  calyx 
These  red  balloons  are  not  without  value 
during  the  fall  when  flowers  are  passing 
away. 

A.  W.  Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga.,  sends  in 
what  he  calls  a  Velvet  Bean,  describing 
it  as  a  new  blossoming  climber.  He  is 
not  certain  as  to  its  botanical  name  ;  but 
he  considers  it  in  bloom  and  pod  as  the 
most  striking  climber  he  knows,  making 
a  growth  of  from  40  to  60  feet  in  a  season. 

The  Belle  Bordelaise  strawberry  is 
pretty  enough  in  flower  and  foliage  to 
entitle  it  to  be  raised  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  The  widely  spreading  panicles  of 
large  white  flowers  are  borne  on  tall, 
heavy  stems  growing  six  inches  or  more 
above  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  light 
green  color  and  deeply  plaited.  Each 
plant  throws  up  as  many  as  six  flower 
stalks,  giving  at  this  season  (May  30)  a 
mass  of  white  bloom.  The  Belle  Borde¬ 
laise  belongs  to  the  Hautbois  (Fragraria 
elatior)  family  and  the  berries  have  a 
musky  flavor. 


WORLD’S  FAIR 


Collection  of  Patriotic  Songs  and 
Airs  of  Different  Nations. 


5t  Famous  National  Airs,  of  the  HO  great 
nations.  Among  other  countries  represented  are: 
America,  Austria,  Russia, 

England,  Belgium,  Portugal, 

France,  Denmark.  Norway, 

Germany.  Scotland,  Sweden, 

Holland,  Ireland,  Turkey, 

Italy,  Spain,  Finland, 

Wales,  Greece,  Poland. 

United  States  of  Brazil.  Argentine  Republic, 

Switzerland, 

Cnlll,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Mexico,  China,  Japan. 

Bound  with  superb  Illuminated  Cover,  bearing  en¬ 
gravings  Of  National  Flags  of  each  country  In  live 
colors.  Notwithstanding  tbe  cost  of  getting  up  this 
book,  we  have  decided  to  give  It  an  Immense  sale  by 
making  the  price  only 

Sent  postpaid 
m  on  receipt  of  price. 


OLIVER  DIT80N  COMPANY, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  II.  DITSON  &  CO.,  .1.  E.  IMTSON  &  CO., 
New  York.  Philadelphia. 


Our  respected  friend  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins, 
of  Newport,  Vt.,  says  that  the  Vermont 
Beauty  pear  is  quite  hardy  anywhere  in 
the  Champlain  Valley,  and  southern  Ver¬ 
mont  or  New  Hampshire.  It  is  as  good 
as  the  Seckel,  larger  and  much  hand¬ 
somer.  The  flavor  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  pear,  being  a  piquant 
acid,  which  is  not  very  common  with 
pears.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
all  who  may  desire  to  plant  pear  trees 
next  fall  or  spring.  Dr.  Hoskins’s  de¬ 
scription  makes  the  Vermont  Beauty  one 
of  the  most  valuable  varieties  known. 


If  you  name  Tim  lUniAr,  Nkw-Yorkkr  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


ENGINES,  ms,alwl. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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38  Carloads  to  Iowa  in  Three  Months. 


SOMETHING  TO  REMEMBER , 
if  you’re  a  weak 
or  ailing  woman: 
— that  there’s  only 
one  medicine  so 
sure  to  help  you 
that  it  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed.  It’s  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription.  In 
building  up  over¬ 
worked,  feeble, 
delicate  women,  or 
in  any  “  female 
complaint”  or 
weakness,  if  it  ever  fails  to  benefit  or 
cure,  you  have  your  money  back.  It’s 
an  invigorating,  restorative  tonic,  a 
soothing  and  strengthening  nervine,  and 
a  safe  and  certain  remedy  for  woman’s 
ills  and  ailments.  It  regulates  and  pro¬ 
motes  all  the  proper  functions,  improves 
digestion,  enriches  the  blood,  dispels 
aches  and  pains,  brings  refreshing  sleep, 
and  restores  health  and  strength. 

Nothing  else  can  be  as  cheap.  With 
this,  you  pay  only  for  the  good  you  get. 


averaging  over  ton  miles  of  complete  fence  to  the 
car.  Through  special  agents  this  goes  at  once  Into 
use  on  farms  Instead  of  being  held  by  dealers.  Iowa 
farmers  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  It  tried. 
Their  only  oomplulnt— can’t  get  It  fast  enough. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  l’ago  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


Made  in 
10.  12, 14.  16 
and  18  inch 
cut  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower 
use.  Easy  to 
Strong  and  Durable. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  lJuckeye  Hose  Reel  and 
Lawn  Sprinkler,  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines,  Buck¬ 
eye  Force  Rumps  and  Buckeye  Iron  Fencing.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


A  BIG  FRUIT  CROP  REQUIRES  PROPER  HANDLING. 

A  big  crop  on  any  one  farm  demands  a  big  evaporator  if  evaporated.  The 
small  farm  with  a  big  crop  demands  a  way  to  use  the  surplus  and  waste  fruit.  The 


U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  fills  the 
bill.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved.  It  is  the  latest,  cheapest, 
best.  A  veritable  little  bread  winner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  base.  Can 
be  used  on  any  kind  of  stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  Base,  22x16  inches  ;  Height,  26 
inches.  Eight  galvanized  wire-cloth 
trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  extra  fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic 
use,  up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit 
per  day.  Price  of  the  drier  alone,  $7. 
Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
$5 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $7.  This  will 
pay  your  own  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  New  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  substituted  if  preferred. 
Shipped  by  freight  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense;  cost  50  cents  to  about  $1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance.  THE  RURAL  PUB¬ 
LISHING  COMPANY,  Cor.  Chambers 
and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Both  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  have, 
with  practical  unanimity,  passed  a  law  making  Satur¬ 
day  a  half  holiday  all  the  year  round,  and  Governor 
Pattison  has  promptly  signed  it.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  no  more  popular  piece  of  legislation  has 
been  enacted  in  the  Keystone  State  for  years,  and  the 
example  is  likely  to  be  extensively  followed  in  other 
States  also.  #  # 

The  pressure  to  realize  on  the  enormous  accumula¬ 
tions  of  wheat  at  the  commercial  centers,  coupled 
with  the  financial  distrust  and  money  stringency, 
forced  the  price  of  J  uly  wheat  down  to  03  cents  per 
bushel  at  Chicago  last  Thursday — the  lowest  price  by 
Z%  cents  in  30  years.  There  was  considerable  foreign 
buying  at  the  decline,  but  it  appears  that  Europe  ex¬ 
pects  still  lower  figures  for  American  wheat.  When 
may  consumers  look  for  larger  loaves  or  lower  prices 
at  the  baker’s?  *  # 

The  Populist  Attorney-General  of  Kansas  declares 
that  he  has  discovered  a  combination  of  millers  having 
for  its  object  the  depression  of  the  price  of  wheat  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  price  of  flour,  and  a  bill  is  to 
be  introduced  at  the  next  ses.ion  of  the  legislature 
providing  that  all  flour  mills  in  the  State  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  public  mills  and  that  the  minimum  price  of 
wheat  and  the  maximum  price  of  flour  shall  be  fixed 
by  law.  Wouldn’t  diversification  of  crops  rather  than 
any  arbitrary  regulation  of  prices  be  the  true  solution 
of  the  troubles  of  wheat  raisers  ? 

*  * 

We  heard  of  a  bunch  of  horses  the  other  day  that 
will  bring  a  good  big  price  per  pound.  They  were 
Ilackncy  grades — all  from  the  same  stallion  and  out  of 
mares  with  a  good  percentage  of  trotting  blood.  They 
had  the  beautiful  shape  and  carriage  of  the  Hackney 
and  were  capable  of  trotting  in  three  minutes  or 
better.  That  is  the  horse  for  the  market.  Speedy 
style  beats  slow  style.  The  Hackney  blood  makes  a 
colt  pick  up  his  feet  and  the  trotting  blood  makes  him 
push  those  feet  out  before  they  are  put  down  again. 
That  is  a  combination  that  sells. 

*  * 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  keeping  up  its  promise  regarding 
descriptions  of  noted  farms  and  farm  methods.  This 
week  a  duck  farm  holds  the  place  of  honor.  What 
Mr.  Hallock  does  not  know  about ‘ducks  is  known  only 
to  the  duck  itself.  Of  course  a  reader  cannot  plunge 
right  in  after  reading  this  article  and  sell  20,000  ducks 
at  about  80  cents  each  the  first  year  !  This  article 
may  start  one  right,  but  it  will  take  years  and  years 
of  study  to  make  a  successful  duck  farmer.  A  man 
must  take  the  webs  out  of  his  brain  and  put  them  on 
his  feet  before  even  a  drake  will  listen  to  him. 

*  * 

A  young  duck  grows  so  fast  that  an  early  feeding 
on  fish  or  other  rank  food  will  not  hurt  the  flesh  if 
such  feeding  is  stopped  in  time  and  other  foods  sub¬ 
stituted.  Lots  of  men  seem  to  consider  themselves 
ducks.  They  accumulate  money  by  all  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tionable  practices  and  then  seem  to  think  their  ‘  pile” 
will  be  purified  and  made  sweet  if  they  give  up  the 
dishonest  methods — after  the  money  is  made.  Not  so. 
The  rascality  will  stick  to  it.  Man  is  less  honest  than 
the  duck.  The  only  way  to  get  the  curse  off  that 
money  is  to  give  it  away  so  that  it  may  do  good. 
Rather  have  the  curse  with  the  cash,  eh  ?  “Go  and 
give  all  thou  hast  to  the  poor  !” 

*  * 

What  are  a  dog’s  legal  rights  ?  It  would  seem  to 
be  generally  supposed  that  the  dog  has  special  privi¬ 
leges  under  the  law.  Is  that  so  ?  A  lawyer  informs 
us  that  under  the  common  law  a  dog  has  no  more 
rights  than  a  donkey — in  fact  less,  because  it  can  be 
easily  proved  that  a  donkey  is  a  useful  animal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  unless  special  local  laws  have  been 
passed  preventing  it,  a  farmer  can  shoot  any  dog  found 
prowling  about  his  premises.  A  sign  like  this,  “All 
Dogs  Found  on  This  Farm  Will  Be  Shot !”  would  be 
considered  ample  notification  to  the  public  that  dogs 
were  not  desired.  If  then  the  dog  was  shot  when  on 


the  farm,  we  do  not  believe  any  court  would  convict 
the  shooter.  In  fact,  we  know  of  at  least  one  Western 
sheep  farm  where  the  owners  make  a  standing  offer  of 
$1  for  every  dog  killed  on  the  place.  At  least  25  have 
been  slaughtered.  But  the  dog  owners  ?  Of  course, 
they  object  and  vow  vengeance  for  the  loss  of  their 
comrades.  We  are  talking  of  legal  risks,  not  private 
vendetta.  Our  belief  is  that  a  big  and  savage  dog, 
when  away  from  the  society  of  those  who  can  control 
him,  should  be  regarded  as  a  savage  beast  and  de¬ 
stroyed  as  such.  *  # 

Good  luck  to  the  toad,  say  we  !  He  is  a  good  friend 
of  agriculture.  For  that  reason  we  print  his  picture 
on  another  page.  He  has  no  beauty  and  small  grace. 
His  stomach  is  too  large  to  get  through  the  door  of 
polite  society,  but  he  gets  into  that  notch  of  fame  in¬ 
definitely  termed  “there ’’all  the  same.  Bugs  and 
beetles  disappear  down  that  great  throat  and  are 
never  heard  from  again.  Make  friends  with  the  toad. 
He  is  all  right.  He  is  no  toady,  but  a  plain,  inde¬ 
pendent  citizen.  The  word  “  toady  ”  came  originally 
from  toad-eater — one  who  destroys  this  useful  animal. 
Let’s  have  no  toadies  in  our  family.  Success  to  the 
toad  !  May  his  tribe  increase  ! 

*  # 

Mr.  Engle  makes  a  good  plea  for  the  new  clover 
culture.  Come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  in  the  cost  of  mowing  and  gnawing  off  the 
clover  field.  On  one  hand  the  cattle  eat  off  part  of 
the  grass — there  is  no  cost  to  the  farmer  in  the  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  cattle,  however,  leave  the  weeds  and  coarse 
grass — just  what  we  do  not  want — left.  The  mower 
takes  everything,  and  later  the  cattle  pick  out  what 
they  want  and  leave  the  rest.  The  only  difference  is 
that  this  selection  is  made  in  the  barn  instead  of  in 
the  field,  and  the  rejected  staff  is  put  where  it  can  do 
no  more  harm.  Try  the  plan  this  year.  Castrate  the 
weeds  with  the  mower  knives  and  turn  them  into 
steer  weeds.  *  # 

We  beg  our  Experiment  Station  entomologists  to 
hit  upon  something  that  may  be  added  to  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  to  Paris-green  water  or  plaster  that  will 
kill  the  flea  beetles.  We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  during  seasons  like  the  present,  when  they  are 
abundant,  they  do  more  harm  to  potato  vines  than 
Paris-green  applications  or  the  potato  beetle.  The 
leaves  soon  become  riddled  with  holes  and  the  plants 
readily  succumb  to  “  blight,”  which  would  never 
attack  them  except  they  were  weakened  by  injury  to 
the  foliage.  To  our  old  readers,  it  n  an  old  story  to 
say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  all  the  probable  and 
many  of  the  possible,  and  several  impossible  insecti¬ 
cides  without  finding  anything  that  impairs  their 
sprightline3S.  *  * 

“  Hens  may  be  all  right  for  mothers,  but  they  are 
no  good  as  nurses  !”  The  man  who  made  this  startling 
statement  stood  with  two  of  his  best  little  chicks  in 
his  hands.  Both  were  dying — killed  by  the  “old  hen.” 
The  little  things  ran  over  to  visit  friends  in  another 
brood  and  met  only  the  cruel  beak  of  the  hen  nurse. 
There  is  too  much  of  this  loss  by  ill-natured  hens 
when  broods  of  little  chicks  must  be  crowded  together. 
Sometimes  in  long,  cold  storms  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  the  broods  separated.  That  is  where  the  hot  air 
brooder  beats  the  old  hen.  W  ooden  boards  are  never 
jeal  vus  and  do  not  try  to  peck  the  life  out  of  little 
chicKs.  The  old  hen  teaches  the  brood  how  to  scratch, 
eat  and  care  for  themselves  ?  Not  a  bit  that  they 
can’t  learn  themselves  j  ust  as  well. 

*  * 

Talking  about  hot-weather  ensilage,  how  do  you 
like  this  statement?  “My  own  opinion,  which  is 
steadily  growing  stronger,  is  to  stick  to  corn  and  put 
up  an  extra  pit  of  it  for  summer,  and  let  the  little 
go-between  crops  alone,  and  cure  the  clover  into  hay, 
and  feed  it  for  the  dry  ration  in  the  winter.  Corn  is  a 
sure  crop,  a  big  one,  and  the  cheapest  that  can  be 
grown,  and  the  silo  preserves  it  for  years,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  stock  like  it  the  year  round.  Why  not 
make  a  job  of  it  in  the  fall,  and  put  up  enough  ensi¬ 
lage  to  last  till  it  comes  again,  and  of  a  crop  on  which 
there  is  no  discount.”  That  is  to  say,  ensilage  is  all 
right  to  feed  in  hot  weather,  but  not  to  put  in  the  silo 
at  that  time.  It  can  be  fed  out  more  safely  than  it 
can  be  put  in.  This  may  be  so  as  applied  to  corn,  but 
what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  peas  and  oats,  or 
peas  alone,  can  be  profitably  put  in  the  silo.  These 
make  good  protein  crops  ;  what  is  the  best  way  to 
preserve  them  ? 

*  * 

On  June  25  it  is  proposed  that  300  cowboys  shall 
start  from  Chadron,  Neb.,  on  a  “go-as-you-please” 
horse-back  race  of  700  miles  to  the  Fair  Grounds 
at  Chicago.  Each  of  the  participants  is  to  be  allowed 
two  horses  “accustomed  to  hard  work  on  the  prairies” 
and  on  these  the  riders  must  make  the  cruel  journey 


in  the  blaze  of  a  late  June  sun.  The  purpose  of  the 
race  is  a  sheer  gambling  one,  two  purses,  one  of  $1,500 
and  the  other  of  $500,  having  been  offered  by  the 
promoter  of  the  brutality.  The  conditions  of  the  race 
are  such  that  it  must  inevitably  be  an  atrocious  bar¬ 
barity  and  cause  a  wanton  waste  of  animal  life. 
Just  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  brutes  in  a 
700-mile  race  in  the  glare  of  a  torrid  sun  in  one  of  the 
hottest  months  in  the  year  !  Neither  rest  nor  adequate 
food  will  be  allowed  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  contest  and  every  sign  of  exhaustion  will 
be  to  their  inhuman  riders  an  additional  incentive  to 
a  crueler  use  of  whip  and  spur.  For  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  common  decency  should  not  the  author¬ 
ities  of  Nebraska  and  the  other  States  which  must 
witnesss  it,  put  a  stop  to  this  outrageous  brutality  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

I've  often  heard  folks  make  their  braes  about  the  way  things  go  In 
town. 

They  tear  onr  country  life  to  rags!  Oh,  don't  they  love  to  run  us  down! 
We  don't  get  nowhere,  so  they  say,  ain't  got  no  style;  they  crack  their 
jokes, 

An’  yet  they  love  to  come  an’  stay  an'  live  right  off  Us  country  folks. 
I’ve  lived  in  town  an'  seen  It  all.  I  know  what  life  is— yes,  slree! 

An’  this  here  farm,  whate’er  befall.  Is  plenty  good  enough  for  me. 
Suppose  they  want  to  take  a  ride;  out  comes  their  little  dollar  bill, 
While  I  jest  harness  up  my  horse.  It's  jest  about  enough  to  kill 
A  farmer  for  to  see  the  stuff  they  buy  for  vegetables  an’  fruit; 

So  little,  spindling  and  tough;  no  flavor  there:  It  wouldn't  suit 
A  farmer  who  can  leave  his  door  an’  pick  the  stuff  right  off  the  stalk, 
An’  get  It  In  the  pot  before  the  grocer  has  a  chance  to  talk. 

I  like  the  freedom  of  the  farm,  with  no  stern  boss  on  band  to  rob 
M  v  work  an’  All  me  with  alarm  to  think  that  I  may  lose  my  job. 

I  like  the  flelds  an'  sun  an'  air;  the  town  an’  I  could  not  agree. 

Talk  on,  ye  town  folks.  I  don't  care,  the  farm  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Any  flies  on  your  dinner  ? 

Too  full— lambs  that  eat  wool. 

Thkre  Is  little  fight  In  a  drake. 

Give  the  young  orchard  a  show. 

You  sell  a  man  by  "  giving  him  away.” 

There’S  pleasure  In  well-earned  leisure. 

A  hen  cannot  lay  on  fat  and  eggs  together. 

Anybody  hold  a  mortgage  on  your  tongue? 

Senseless  dollars  or  dollar-less  sense;  which  do  you  take  ? 

The  price  of  a  June-laid  egg  Is  small,  but  the  profit  is  great. 

Motto  of  the  return  crate  men—"  Don’t  give  up  the  shipped  !  ” 

“Give  us  a  rest!  ”  says  the  Trust.  All  right,  we’ll  give  you  arrest. 

Roasted  and  ground  barley  seems  to  be  a  favorite  coffee  substitute. 

Every  article  that  leaves  your  farm  should  be  a  salesman  for  more 
of  the  same  sort. 

Those  web-footed  friends  on  Long  Island  would  soon  duck  the  life 
out  of  a  mortgage. 

“  A  new  lease  of  life”  Is  all  right,  but  don’t  let  the  old  one  run  out 
by  your  own  neglect. 

Do  you  realize  how  bard  it  Is  to  find  a  man  who  puts  up  ensilage  In 
hot  weather  successfully  ? 

A  dead-air  space  Is  a  good  protection  from  cold— that  is  air  that 
Is  killed  Is  not  easily  chilled. 

To  use  a  forcible  Americanism,  “  what's  the  matter”  with  that  silo 
substitute  pictured  on  page  411  ? 

To  get  the  best  flavor  of  dnek— eat  It  young  for  the  taste  of  the 
duck  lingers  long  on  your  tongue. 

About  all  the  use  that  a  duck  has  for  water  Is  to  wash  up  her 
feathers  just  right  for  the  slaughter. 

Would  It  not  pay  you  to  give  the  clover  crop  the  full  benefit  of  the 
soil  and  not  try  to  get  a  grain  crop  with  It  ? 

What  man  has  a  right  to  run  any  business  unless  he  Is  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  “  eternal  vigilance  ”  for  It  ? 

Are  there  many  hired  men  like  that  one  described  on  page  414  who 
run  on  the  motive  power  of  a  wife’s  tongue? 

That  man  has  small  bustness  with  an  orchard  who  must  plant  an 
extra  crop  In  order  to  give  the  trees  the  cultivation  they  need! 

The  hoard  owe  mixture  ought  to  be  unpopular  with  boarding  house 
keepers.  A  doughnut,  by  the  way,  may  be  called  a  bored  dough. 

There  Is  quite  a  little  complaint  about  heifers  that  do  not  give 
much  of  any  milk  from  the  front  teats.  As  explained  on  page  423,  such 
teats  need  kneading. 

Dexter  showed  the  world  what  speed  was,  and  Dictator  perpetu¬ 
ated  and  Improved  It.  One  advertised  and  the  other  sold.  It  Is  not 
always  that  two  brothers  will  work  together  so  well. 

Is  It  possible  that  there  Is  any  humbug  In  all  thlB  talk  about  the 
great  advantage  of  growing  plum  trees  In  chicken  yards?  Perhaps 
the  curcullos  do  not  make  such  fat  pickings  for  the  chickens  after  all. 

One  good  rule  for  growing  strawberries  among  grapes  is  to  set  the 
vines  and  berries  together  and  give  both  a  good  manuring.  Pick  the 
berries  as  long  as  they  are  profitable  and  then  plow  them  In.  The  life 
of  the  berries  Is  not  long  enough  to  injure  the  vires. 

If  your  commission  man  agrees  to  return  your  crates  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  he  will  have  to  compete  with  those  who  will  not  do  so.  You 
may  get  your  crates,  but  you  will  find  more  than  their  value  taken 
out  of  something  else. 

Probably  none  of  our  readers  has  ever  tried  breeding  the 
aepyornls  maxlmus!  There  Is  such  a  bird  —from  Madagascar  -  and  itli 
the  largest  bird  living  or  extinct.  One  of  Its  eggs  recently  sold  at 
auction  In  London  for  $335.  It  was  3414  inches  long  and  28  Inches 
round,  holding  as  much  as  148  common-sized  hens’  eggs.  No  more  for 
sale! 

Surprising  what  a  "  boom  ”  Is  starting  for  building  brick  houses 
with  hollow  walls.  Large,  hollow  bricks  are  In  use,  and  often  ordi¬ 
nary  bricks  are  laid  In  courses  with  headers  and  stretchers  on  edge 
alternately  through  the  course.  This  leaves  a  hollow  space  the 
width  of  a  brick  at  the  midnle  of  the  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  holds 
the  wall  securely. 

For  20  years  Wyoming  has  had  woman  suffrage  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  Is  that  though  proportionately  as  many  women  as  men 
vote,  the  moral  mlllenium  anticipated  by  the  Introduction  of  female 
suffrage  has  not  been  advanced  a  week.  It  has  not  created  family 
jars  even  where  the  heads  of  the  household  differ  politically;  It  has 
had  a  tendency  to  eliminate  from  public  life  men  who  are  unkind  to 
their  wives;  but  no  extraordinary  reforms  have  been  introduced 
mainly  because  women,  like  men,  are  seldom  a  unit  on  public  questions 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

No  question  about  taxation  has  lately  attracted  such 
keen  and  widespread  interest  throughout  the  country 
as  the  proposed  imposition  of  a  national  income  tax  on 
incomes  above  a  certain  figure.  One  of  the  chief  points 
urged  by  its  opponents  is  that  through  the  trickery 
and  perjury  of  those  liable  to  it,  it  would  never  amount 
to  enough  to  make  any  material  increase  in  the  rev¬ 
enue.  Under  the  act  of  1864  levying  such  a  tax,  the 
Government  collected  the  following  amounts  during 
1866 : 


Dividends  on  bank  stock . $4,240,690 

Dividends  on  Insurance  steck .  783,882 

On  salaries  of  United  States  officers .  3,717,366 

Dividends  on  railroad  companies .  3,461.769 

On  Incomes  exceeding  SHOD  and  under  $5,000,  at  5  p.  c...  26.046,760 

On  Incomes  of  $5,000  and  over,  at  10  p.  c .  34.501.li6 

On  Incomes  of  ca  al  and  turnpike  companies .  230,567 


$72.-  82.160 

Then  the  population  of  the  country  was  hardly 
35,000,000 ;  now  it  is  about  67,000,000,  and  wealth  has 
increased  in  much  greater  ratio  than  population.  In¬ 
deed  most  of  the  large  fortunes  have  been  either 
wholly  accumulated  or  enormously  increased  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  an  income  tax  on  the  above  basis  would  yield 
considerably  over  double  as  much  now  as  it  did  in  1866. 

t  X  t 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  are  said  to  have  con¬ 
sumed  last  year  1,500,000  gallons  of  liquor.  The  busi¬ 
ness  fixtures  of  the  saloon  keepers  who  sold  this 
liquor  were  valued  at  §3,000,000,  while  their  actual 
profits  could  not  have  been  less  than  §1,000,000.  The 
new  “  Dispensary  Law,”  of  which  we  have  previously 
spoken,  promises  to  wipe  out  of  existence  the  liquor 
business  as  at  present  conducted  and  transfer  this 
profit,  or  a  greater  one,  to  the  State.  The  bill  is  said 
to  be  the  result  of  a  compromise.  A  majority  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  wanted  Prohibition,  but 
many  considered  it  impracticable  at  present  and  were 
willing  to  accept  the  proposed  step  as  an  experiment, 
believing  it  would  help  because  it  takes  the  profit  out 
of  the  ordinary  rumseller’s  hands.  There  are  several 
rea  ons  why  we  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
bill  and  desirous  of  keeping  track  of  it.  It  was 
formulated  and  pushed  through  the  legislature  chiefly 
by  farmers.  It  is  a  measure  designed  to  relieve  tax¬ 
ation.  If  in  any  way  successful  it  is  likely  to  be 
copied  in  many  other  States.  Farmers  and  temper¬ 
ance  people  generally  will  therefore  be  specially  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  ^  !  ,, 

The  law  provides  that  on  and  after  July  1,  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  trade  or  exchange  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
must  be  done  by  the  State.  The  Governor  is  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  take  charge  of  the  liquor  trade  under 
regulations  to  be  made  by  a  Board  of  Control  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Governor,  State  Comp^joller  and  Attorney- 
General.  In  the  purchase  of  liquors,  preference  is  to 
be  given  to  State  manufacturers  and  brewers.  All 
liquors  must  undergo  a  chemical  analysis.  The  com¬ 
missioner  must  make  a  statement  under  oath  of  the 
liquors  sold,  with  quantities,  prices  and  to  whom  sold. 
Places  where  the  liquor  is  sold  are  called  dispensaries — 
not  saloons.  One  is  established  in  each  county  seat 
where  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  desire  it.  In  the 
large  cities  three  or  more  are  located.  These  dispen¬ 
saries  can  sell  whisky  only  in  sealed  packages — not 
less  than  half  a  pint  or  more  than  five  gallons — no 
package  to  be  opened  on  the  premises. 

X  t  X 

No  person  can  act  as  county  dispenser  who  has  ever 
violated  the  liquor  laws,  nor  can  the  keeper  of  any 
hotel,  eating  house  or  place  of  amusement,  or  any 
druggist  hold  the  ofiice.  The  State  Commissioner 
must  be  a  temperance  man.  The  first  appointed  com¬ 
missioner  is  said  to  be  a  total  abstainer — his  wife 
being  an  official  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union.  In  order  to  buy  liquor  a  person  must 
make  out  a  written  application,  giving  his  name  and 
residence  and  the  reason  for  his  buying  the  liquor — 
the  dispenser  reserving  the  right  to  refuse  the  appli¬ 
cation  entirely.  Druggists  can  buy  the  liquor  at  10 
per  cent  above  the  cost  price,  but  must  use  it  only  for 
making  medicines,  extracts,  etc.  No  druggist  can 
make  a  patent  medicine  of  a  questionable  character, 
or  one  containing  a  large  proportion  of  liquor.  Social 
clubs  may  not  keep  supplies  of  liquor  for  distribution 
among  members.  No  person  can  buy  more  than  one 
supply  on  the  same  day.  The  profits  fr  jm  this  busi¬ 
ness  are  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  county  and 
the  State.  The  authorities  may  appoint  spies  and  de¬ 
tectives  to  see  that  the  new  law  is  obeyed. 

X  X  X 

Such,  in  brief,  is  this  much-talked  of  law.  The 
present  liquor  dealer  will  be  driven  entirely  out  of 
business.  There  can  be  no  open  bar-room  where  men 
can  lounge  and  drink.  A  man  may  drink  liquor  if  he 
likes,  but  he  will  have  to  go  on  record  as  a  drinker, 
and  “trusting  for  the  di  inks  ”  will  be  unknown.  The 


vast  prefit  that  now  goes  into  the  saloon  keeper’s 
pocket  will  go  into  the  State’s  treasury  to  reduce 
taxes.  The  liquors  furnished  will  evidently  be  of 
better  quality.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  all  right,  but 
can  it  succeed  ?  The  rum  trade  has  a  strong  “pull,” 
and  will  fight  hard  for  its  life.  If  South  Carolina 
were  a  country  of  itself,  with  no  outside  laws  to  con¬ 
flict  with  its  own,  a  bold  and  fearless  man  like  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tillman  might  force  this  law  through  to  suc¬ 
cess.  The  danger  will  come  from  without  in  the 
inter-State  commerce  law.  Can  the  State  prevent  the 
shipment  and  sale  of  liquors  in  their  original  pack¬ 
ages?  This  liquor  law  provides  that  all  liquors 
shipped  into  the  State  must  bear  the  certificate  and 
seal  of  the  State  Commissioner.  All  packages  shipped 
without  such  certificate  will  be  regarded  as  intended 
for  unlawful  sile,  and  common  carriers  handling 
them  are  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $500  for  each  offense. 
In  this  the  law  is  thought  to  raise  an  issue  with  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Those  who  oppose  the 
law  claim  that  they  will  have  a  right  to  ship  in  liquors 
from  outside  the  State  and  sell  them  in  their  original 
packages.  This  would  injure  the  State’s  business  in 
many  ways.  j.  ^  j. 

We  have  explained  this  proposed  scheme  at  some 
length  because  it  promises  to  define  the  g'  eat  temper¬ 
ance  issue  of  the  future.  Should  it  make  even  a  par¬ 
tial  success  in  South  Carolina,  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  other  States  will  give  it  a  trial.  The 
plan,  even  at  its  best,  will  not  give  us  Prohibition, 
nor  is  it  an  ideal  temperance  measure.  It  does  one 
good  thing,  viz. :  it  takes  the  profit  of  the  rum  trade  out 
of  the  hands  of  saloon  keepers.  It  also  requires  a 
drinking  man  to  register  and  advertise  himself  as 
such.  No  people  in  the  country  are  more  vitally  af¬ 
fected  by  the  saloon  evil  than  are  farmers.  It  seems 
to  us  that  all  woo  recognize  the  danger  in  the  rum 
traffic  may  unite  in  wishing  success  to  the  South 
Carolina  experiment. 

X  t  X 

The  reckless  real  estate  and  “improvement”  booms 
of  Argentina  and  Australia  which  have  caused  disas¬ 
trous  financial  crises  in  both  countries  and  ruinous 
money  stringency  throughout  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
have  to  a  certain  extent  been  outdone  by  the  boom 
that  has  just  collapsed  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Within 
the  past  six  weeks  over  a  dozen  corporations,  syndi¬ 
cates  and  individuals  have  gone  under  for  an  aggre¬ 
gate  indebtedness  of  over  $18,000,000,  with  assets 
which  at  present  appear  to  be  of  comparatively  trifling 
value.  Of  these,  the  Union  Loan  and  Trust  Company, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000,  has  failed  with 
liabilities  amounting  to  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000 
Among  the  foremost  other  concerns  which  have  failed 
for  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000  are  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company;  the  Sioux  City  Dressed  Beef  and 
Canning  Company  ;  the  Terminal  and  Warehouse 
Company ;  the  London  and  Sioux  City  Finance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  several  other  institutions  of  more  or  less 
speculative  character.  Then  among  the  individual 
failures  of  “  Napoleons  of  Finance”  is  D.  T.  Hedges, 
with  liabilities  of  probably  $5,000,000,  and. nominal 
assets  of  $2,247,000,  but  the  receiver  puts  their  actual 
value  at  not  over  $300  000.  A.  S.  Garretson,  John 
Horneck  and  James  Booge  have  also  each  failed  for 
probably  over  $1,000,000,  and  their  assets  won’t  cover 
ten  per  cent  of  their  indebtedness. 

X  X  X 

Sioux  City,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  500  miles  west  of  Chicago,  in  the  decade  be¬ 
tween  1880  and  1890  increased  in  population  from 
7,200  to  39,000,  or  413  per  cent,  beating  all  its  Western 
rivals.  With  its  various  “additions”  the  city  stretches 
13  miles  along  the  river  and  extends  six  miles  inland. 
Between  the  real  city  and  the  city  limits  are  broad 
areas  of  pasture  lands,  here  and  there  mutilated  by 
incomplete  bits  of  street  openings  and  skeleton  buil.l- 
ings  that  will  never  be  finished.  Nine  railroads  pass 
through  the  place,  while  an  elevated  railroad,  80 
miles  of  pavement  and  splendidly  equipped  cable  lines 
afford  the  finest  local  transportation  in  the  country. 
Magnificent  private  residences  and  stores  grace  the 
town,  together  with  one  of  the  largest  stock  yards  in 
the  West,  and  the  largest  linseed  oil  mill  in  the  world. 
For  years  every  scheme  that  human  ingenuity  could 
devise,  as  well  as  all  the  powers  of  printer’s  ink,  has 
been  used  to  attract  settlers  and  overpraise  the  place 
— all  with  the  object  of  booming  suburban  real  estate 
and  lending  a  fictitious  value  to  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  securities  to  be  foisted  on  Eastern  and  Euro¬ 
pean  investors.  \  \  \ 

The  money  was  all  conjured  from  the  pockets  of 
thrifty  farmers  and  tradesmen,  as  well  as  capitalists 
in  New  England  and  the  other  Eastern  Slates,  and 
also  from  trans-atlantic  investors,  chiefly  English. 
By  offering  high  rates  of  interest  s  nd  presenting  gor¬ 
geous  pictures  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  city 


and  the  tributary  territory,  and  of  the  enormous  re¬ 
sources  of  the  latter,  the  various  financial  associa¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  have  been,  it  seems,  leagued  to¬ 
gether,  have  been  able  for  years  to  secure  all  the 
money  they  wanted.  A  large  proportion  of  this  was 
lent  to  local  speculators  and  builders,  mor  gages 
being  taken  from  the  latter,  and  payment  of  rents 
and  interest  being  guaranteed  to  the  investors.  When, 
the  other  day,  owing  to  the  stringency  of  the  money 
market,  the  Union  Loan  and  Trust  Company  burst 
like  an  inflated  bladder,  500  bank  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  were  reckoned  among  its  creditors,  and  the 
collapse  of  some  of  these,  and  of  the  associated  insti¬ 
tutions  and  individuals  quickly  followed.  An  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  knavery,  racality  and  sheer  swindling 
of  all  sorts  has  come  to  light  since  the  bursting  of  the 
boom ;  and  Eastern  and  British  investors  will  be  al¬ 
most  the  only  victims.  Sioux  City  itself,  however,  is 
splendidly  located,  and  with  its  vast  area  of  rich 
tributary  territory  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota,  splendid  river  and  railroad  transporta 
tion  facilities  and  its  share  of  the  plunder  of  outsiders, 
it  is  sure  to  recover  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  the 
present  disaster.  ^  j  I 

The  cooperative  societies  of  the  British  Isles  held 
their  annual  congress  at  Bristol  the  other  day.  The 
system  has  been  making  marvelous  progress  of  late. 
Formerly  it  was  highly  unfashionable  ;  the  wealthy 
classes  believed  it  opposed  to  their  interests,  and  it 
received  no  protection  from  the  civil  law.  Now  dukes, 
lords  and  statesman,  bishops,  philosophers  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  all  denominations  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  movement  from  the  platform  and  in  private, 
and  the  belief  is  steadily  growing  that  it  is  the  true 
panacea  fo  the  disastrous  conflicts  between  labor  and 
capital.  Cooperative  production  and  cooperative  dis¬ 
tribution  are  not  yet  well  balanced,  however,  though 
it  is  the  object  of  the  societies  ultimately  to  produce 
near  y  or  quite  all  the  domestic  articles  they  sell.  At 
present  they  have  to  purchase  in  the  open  market 
most  of  the  goods  in  which  they  deal,  but  cooperative 
workshops  are  multiplying,  and  preference  is  always 
given  to  their  products.  There  are  now  994  societies 
federated  together,  embracing  821,600  members,  and, 
as  each  member  probably  represents  a  family,  the 
aggregate  societies  must  represent  nearly  4,000,000 
souls,  a  large  proportion  out  of  a  total  population  of 
about  34,000,000,  and  especially  powerful  in  view  of  the 
intelligence,  thrift  and  financial  and  social  standing 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  members.  Less  than 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  first  cooperative 
association  was  established  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire, 
in  1844,  and  since  then  such  organizations  have  multi¬ 
plied  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  among  all  classes, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  If  the  cooperative  enterprises  of  the  Grange 
and  Farmers’  Alliance,  which  have  so  frequently 
failed  in  this  country,  would  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
safe  and  conservative  conduct  of  the  cooperative 
societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  would  be  much 
less  distrust  and  much  fewer  losses,  accusations  and 
recriminations  among  the  members. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Some  of  the  Western  veterinarians  recommend  Gombault's  Caustic 
Balsam  as  a  blister  and  a  liniment  In  case  of  sprains,  spavins  and 
kindred  blemishes. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Company  Is  located  at  31  Vesey  Street, 
New  York  city,  post  office  box  287.  The  writer  has  bought  his  tea  of 
this  house  for  several  years,  and  has  always  got  a  nice  quality  at 
reasonable  prices. 

J.  E  Pouter,  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  manufactures  a  very  practical  and 
easy-working  hay  carrier  and  sling.  They  can  be  adjusted  to  lit  a 
track  of  any  size  and  can  be  seen  amonx  Mr.  Porter's  exhibit  at  the 
World’s  Ealr.  Descriptive  circulars  are  sent  free. 

That  Is  considerable  of  a  poultry  farm  at  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  known 
as  Pine  Tree  Farm.  The  buildings  cover  nearly  2,000  square  feet  of 
surface,  and  the  fences  Inclosing  the  runs  would  stretch  out  for  about 
two  miles  In  a  straight  line.  Two  thousand  purebred  poultry  are 
kept,  and  the  Incubators  arid  brooders  have  a  capacity  of  20,000 
chickens  and  ducks  a  year.  There  Is  a  demand  in  New  York  city  for 
the  products  of  many  such  establishments,  and  there  Is  money  In  the 
business  If  properly  managed. 

Those  who  have  been  drying  fruit  by  solar  heat  or  over  the  kitchen 
stove,  as  well  as  those  who  do  not  dry  any  fruit  at  all,  should  send  to 
the  manufacturers  of  lrult  evaporators,  and  learn  something  about 
the  conveniences  In  store  for  them.  We  have  just  been  examining 
the  catalogue  of  the  Zimmerman  fruit  evaporators,  manufactured  by 
the  Blymer  Iron  Works,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  find  that  they  make  a 
small  evaporator  for  family  use  that  seems  to  be  Just  about  the  thing 
needed.  It  has  a  capacity  of  four  to  live  bushels  a  day,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  It  could  not  do  the  work  for  several  families.  They 
make  larger  ones  for  factories,  and  all  are  used  for  other  purposes 
which  are  fully  described  In  the  catalogue. 

Few  things  on  the  farm  need  to  be  more  carefully  selected  than  the 
windmill.  Every  farmer  may  not  need  one,  but  no  farmer  who  does, 
can  atford  to  put  up  a  poor  one.  The  Eureka  is  a  mill  that  we  see 
frequently  through  the  car  windows  as  we  ride  through  New  York 
State,  and  we  know  some  that  have  become  landmarks.  These  mills 
are  made  In  two  styles,  one  of  wood  and  steel,  and  the  other  entirely 
of  steel.  A  feature  In  them  Is  that  the  gearing  is  covered  with  a  metal 
shield,  protecting  It  against  the  elements.  It  Is  also  supplied  with 
an  effective  brake  which  prevents  the  wheel  from  turning  when  out 
of  gear.  A  good  thing  about  the  wooden  tower  Is  that  It  has  an  Iron 
plate  with  flanges  turned  downward.  The  plate  fully  protects  the 
tops  of  the  standards  which  form  the  derrick  or  tower,  as  well  as 
strengthens  the  tower.  There  Is  a  tubular  four-sided  steel  tower  also 
made  for  this  mill.  The  Eureka  is  made  by  Smith  &  Pomeroy,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CLEVER  WATCH  THE  TREND 
OF  THE  TIMES. 


“  TXT' ELL,  Mathilde,  how  is  it?  Are  we  to  go?  Or 
*  V  are  we  to  miss  being  in  the  very  midst  of 
‘Woman’s  Opportunity  ’  because  of  our  strong  objec¬ 
tions  to  being  fleeced  with  our  eyes  open?  Or  shall 
we  base  our  adverse  decision  on  the  sneak-thief  method 
of  the  management  in  accepting  the  government  ap¬ 
propriation  and  deliberately  trampling  upon  its  con¬ 
ditions  ?  ” 

“  The  government  which  has  been  flouted  should 
settle  the  latter  question,  I  think,”  replied  Mrs.  Clever, 
“  and  I  shall  have  less  respect  for  it  than  even  for 
Chicago,  if  it  tamely  submits  to  such  supercilious  out¬ 
rage  upon  good  faith,  law  and  decency.  The  desira¬ 
bility  or  otherwise  of  Sunday  opening  in  itself,  is  no 
longer  the  main  question.  As  to  being  fleeced,  it  will 
be  annoying,  to  be  sure.  But  I  cannot  see  that  it  is 
not  a  legitimate  carrying  out  of  the  pet  supply  and 
demand  idea  of  political  economists.” 

“  But  which  suit  shall  you  wear,  Mathilde  ?” 

“  I  haven’t  anything  really  suitable,  Solomon.” 

“That’s  just  it  Mathilde,”  with  eager  jocoseness,  “I 
want  to  know  which  one  you  regard  as  the  most  suit¬ 
able.  Shall  it  be  the  American  suit,  or  the  Syrian 
dress,  or  the  gymnasium  rig  ?  Or  shall  you  ignore  all 
the  suggestions  of  the  regular  committee  and  pin 
your  faith  to  Mrs.  Bertha  Smith?” 

“  Between  the  ugly  spread  of  the  crinoline  and  the 
brief  ‘  skinching  ’  of  the  knee-skirt  is  there  no  middle 
amplitude  for  women  of  medium  ideas  ?  If  not,  which 
would  you  feel  best  while  walking  beside,  Solomon  ?  ” 

“I?  oh!  you  needn’t  consider  me,  Mathilde.  You 
will  want  to  spend  mcst  of  your  time  in  the  women’s 
convention  halls,  while  I — well,  I  shall  be  elsewhere — ” 

“  Then  I  shall  stay  at  home.  If  you  think  I  am 
going  to  make  myself  conspicuous  without  the  moral 
support  of  your  presence  and  the  knowledge  that  you 
approve,  you  mistake  greatly,  my  hus  and.” 

“  Oh  !  come  now,  Mathilde  !  You  wouldn’t  really 
be  any  more  consp’cuous  than  the — well,  than  the 
Esquimaux  !  Of  course,  J  approve  of  any  real  reform, 
but—” 

“  But  you  haven’t  the  courage  of  your  convictions, 
any  more  than  we  weak-minded  women  have.  No, 
Solomon,  you  shall  go  with  me  and  support  me,  or  it 
shall  be  16-yard  dresses  with  crinoline  ;  or,  as  a  last 
alternative,  as  I  said,  I  can  remain  at  home.” 

“No,  you  won’t  do  that  las*;,  Mathilde;  as  for  the 
Syrian  dress,  so-called,  you  might  just  as  well  wear 
that  old  blue  blouse  with  the  full  skirt ;  it  has  exactly 
the  appearance  of  the  foreign  novelty.  But  you 
wouldn’t  do  that,  either.  As  for  the  Jenness-Miller  or 
‘  American’  suit,  I  can  see  no  motive  which  t'.e  fair 
reformer  couid  have  had  in  its  invention  except  that  of 
making  all  other  women  look  ugly.  She  never  wears 
it  herself  that  we  hear.  You  might  try  the  Bertha 
Smith  suit,  now.” 

“  Which  one  is  that  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  my  dear, 
I  think  you  have  given  this  subject  more  attention 
than  I  have.” 

“Oh  !  you  know  ;  the  one  with  the  neat,  close-fitting 
waist  cut  like  a  vest  at  the  bottom,  and  the  street 
jacket  over  it.  The  jacket  is  shaped  just  like  our  one- 
button  cutaways,  but  the  sleeves  are  women’s  sleeves. 
It  is  really  quite  natty,  and  I  don’t  see  any  reason 
why  you  should  make  the  skirt  as  short  as  that  in  the 
model.  If  it  cleared  the  ground  three  or  four  inches, 
it  would  be  as  much  reform  as  any  one  ought  to  take 
at  one  dose,  and  you  could  make  it  as  full  as  you  liked. 
Here  !  I  have  the  cut  of  the  thing  in  my  vest  pocket 
now.  I  knew  you’d  be  interested,”  said  this  model 
husband,  half  apologetically.” 

•‘  Oh  !  yes ;  I  had  seen  it  before,  but  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  whose  name  was  connected  with  it.  But  if  I  con¬ 
struct  a  suit  after  this  general  model,  changing  it  a 
little  to  suit  your  ideas — which  are  really  very  good, 
my  dear — are  you  ready  to  keep  step  with  it  through 
all  those  marvelous  buildings  and  plaisances  ?  ” 

“  I — I — well — yes,  Mathilde,  since  you  insist  on  it. 

I  believe  it  is  the  only  feasible  suit  that  has  yet  been 
recommended,  and  if  it  is  really  any  help  to  you,  I’ll 
stand  by  you;  both  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  hundreds  of  women  who  really  ought  to 
have  a  distinctive,  comfortable  and  natty  business 
suit.” 

“  Thank  you,  Solomon.  You  will  thus  prove  your¬ 
self  a  true  help -meet.  And  as  a  reward  I  will  take 
you  to  the  entertainment  proposed  by  some  scorner  ‘to 
introduce  the  new  dress  and  modify  the  stiffness  of 
scant  skirts  which  have  no  waistbands,  and  rub  the 
awful  newness  off  the  emancipated  leggings,  and  to 


encourage  the  doubters  and  organize  hosts  who  have 
hesitated  to  lay  their  gospel  of  beauty  in  dress  upon 
the  altar  of  appalling  ugliness.’  ” 

Mr.  Clover  groaned  audibly.  “  And  this  is  only  the 
beginning,  Mathilde.” 

“  Yes;”  consolingly.  “  But  we  shan’t  mind  it  half 
so  much  as  you  fear,  and  you  shall  have  some  of  Mrs. 
Rorer’s  juicy  ‘  flap-jacks’  at  the  Woman’s  Building 
every  day,  if  they  are  procurable.”  myka  y.  norys. 


CHEAP  AND  SIMPLE  WALL  POCKETS. 

AMONG  the  numerous  directions  for  wall  pockets 
sent  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  <fE.  S.  B.”  only 
the  first  here  given  can  lay  claim  to  originality.  All 
are  practical,  however,  all  include  good  points,  and 
we  hope  all  may  be  of  sufficient  help  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  the  senders  thereof.  We  thank  the  many 
,  who  responded,  and  we  are 
sure  “  E.  S.  B.”  will  do  the 
same. 

Walt,  Pocket  No.  1. — The 
cut  shows  the  form  which  the 
wire  bracket  should  take.  Size 
of  wire,  No.  12  or  14.  Where 
it  hits  the  wall  it  should  be 
twisted  so  as  to  form  an  eye 
for  a  screw  to  fasten  to  the 
wall.  There  are  two  brackets, 
one  for  each  end.  Let  the 
wire  in  returning  leave  space 
same  thickness  as  shelf,  so  as 
to  hold  shelf  in  position. 
Length  of  shelf  to  suit  size  of 
paper.  It  is  a  little  simple, 
but  much  prized  invention  of 
my  husband.  H.  L.  s. 

Wai,i.  Pocket  No.  2. — Use 
three  strips  of  pretty  oil-cloth, 
one  24  inches  square  and  two  each  8  inches  one  way 
and  24  the  other.  Stitch  an  inch  hem  at  the  top  of 
the  foundation  square  and  along  one  edge  of  each  of 
the  long  strips. 

Place  one  strip  at  the  bottom  of  the  square  and  the 
other  a  short  distance  below  the  top — say,  four  inches. 
Pin  to  position,  turn  the  edges  under,  and  stitch  on  the 
machine.  A  double  row  of  stitching  through  the 
middle  of  the  strips  makes  four  good-sized  pockets  for 
papers.  Tack  to  a  board  partition,  or  a  door,  or  make 
on  a  board  foundation.  A  wall  pocket  for  letters  with 
12  spaces,  three  rows  four  spaces  each,  may  be  tacked 
to  the  end  of  a  secretary  and  will  be  very  convenient. 
The  proportions  are  found  by  measuring  the  size  of 
envelopes. 

Pockets  for  circulars,  slippers,  vials,  small  boxes  or 
rolls  of  salve,  strings,  and  in  fact  a  regular  medicine 
chest  can  be  made  by  varying  the  proportions.  Those 
for  vials  must  be  made  with  a  small  plait  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  So  convenient  do  I  find  these  oil-cloth  wall 
pockets  that  our  bed-room  door  is  nearly  covered  with 
them  on  one  side.  They  are  easily  cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth  or  sponge.  n.  g. 

Wall,  Pocket  No.  3. — This  is  similar  in  construction 
to  No.  2.  The  pocket  is  made  of  brown  butcher’s 
linen,  is  bound  with  braid  and  has  a  hem  at  the  top  to 
receive  a  thin  slat  of  wood  or  very  heavy  paste-board 
with  three  or  four  holes  large  enough  to  go  over  the 
head  of  a  nail.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  some  con¬ 
ditions,  this  little  slat  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
satisfaction  which  the  pocket  might  give. 


DELIGHTFUL  STRAWBERRY  SALAD;  AND 
SOME  OTHERS. 

IN  earlier  days,  when  people  spoke  of  “a  salad,” 
there  was  not  much  question  as  to  what  was 
meant.  A  salad  then  consisted  either  of  herbs,  or  of 
a  combination  of  herbs  and  meats,  with  vinegar,  oils 
and  condiments. 

Nowadays,  however,  a  salad  seems  to  be  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  is  made  of  mixed  materials  finely  divided. 
Hence  we  have  every  variety  of  salads ;  hence  also, 
we  find  a  writer  in  Good  Housekeeping  giving  a 
detailed  recipe  for  strawberry  salad,  thus  :  ‘  ‘  Put  the 
strawberries  in  a  glass  dish  with  alternate  layers  of 
pulled  pineapple.  The  fresh  is  better,  but  the  canned 
pineapple  may  be  used.  It  should  be  pulled  instead 
of  sliced,  because  the  slices  retain  too  much  of  the 
tough  fiber.  There  are  no  two  flavors  that  combine 
more  perfectly  than  those  of  the  strawberry  and  the 
pineapple.  When  the  pyramid  of  fruit  is  completed, 
the  strawberries,  of  course,  on  the  top,  pour  over  the 
whole  the  strained  juice  of  three  lemons  and  two 


oranges,  sweetened  to  taste.  Keep  it  on  the  ice  until 
ready  to  place  on  the  table.  ” 

That  this  is  a  most  delightful  compound  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  since  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  century  is 
to  remodel  the  language,  we  may  perhaps  as  well 
submit  gracefully  to  calling  it  a  salad.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  all  these  elaborate  mixtures  of  fruits  were  known 
as  “  macedoines.”  Elaborate,  however,  as  just  used, 
refers  rather  to  the  variety  than  to  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  in  the  concocting.  These  fruit  mix¬ 
tures,  concoctions,  macedoines— salads,  are  now  the 
most  popular  of  desserts,  and  they  may  be  varied 
almost  indefinitely.  Strawberries,  “  pines,”  bananas, 
oranges,  peaches,  all  lend  themselves  in  turn,  and  all 
delightfully,  to  combinations,  to  which  cocoanut  is 
oftentimes  added.  Bananas  mix  delightfully  with 
nearly  all  fruits,  and  as  they  are  sweet  and  cheap,  and 
can  be  used  in  generous  proportion,  they  are  a  real 
housewife’s  friend.  Then  as  to  cream  on  a  salad  ! 
“  Dear,  you’ve  no  idea  how  cream  improves  it,”  was 
the  remark  made  on  Decoration  Day  by  a  connoiseur 
in  good  living  who  was  giving  diligent  and  delighted 
attention  to  a  banana,  orange  and  pineapple  “salad.” 
We  suspect,  however,  that  that  is  a  matter  of  taste,  as 
cream  often  smothers  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  to  which 
it  is  added. 

There  may  be  noticed,  too,  in  the  journal  first 
quoted,  directions  for  making  a  strawberry  short  cake. 
Now  there  are  short-cakes  and — well  other  short  cakes — 
and  some  people  so  far  forget  themselves  and  the 
proper  reverent  treatment  of  the  strawberry,  as  to 
make  the  short-cake  a  real  cake,  sweetened!  But  this 
short-cake  is  to  be  baked  in  six  layers,  and  to  have  the 
berries  “  spread  between  the  pastry  in  alternate  lay¬ 
ers,  at  least  six  berries  deep.”  To  a  generous  allow¬ 
ance  of  berries  we  gladly  agree,  and  will  be  satisfied 
only  with  a  very  large  piece,  especially  if  there  be  a 
cream  crust.  But  oh!  who  could  manage  a  six-layer 
cake,  with  layers  of  berries  “  at  least  six  berries 
deep?”  This  building  might  be  charming,  but,  most 
certainly  tottering  to  a  fall. 


DEVOTED  TO  POULTRY. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  there  is  some  money  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  when  carried  on  successfully ;  but 
is  a  well  filled  purse  to  be  compared  with  health  ? 

When  cousin  Elsie  told  me  that  their  receipts  for 
their  poultry  last  year  were  nearly  $100,  I  almost  lost 
my  breath,  and  thought  for  a  moment  that  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  had  done  with  my  dozen  hives  of  bees.  But 
finally  I  began  to  do  a  little  quizzing,  and  found  that 
the  cost  of  feed  had  not  been  counted. 

“  The  farm  produced  the  grain,  and  very  much  of 
what  the  fowls  received  would  have  otherwise  gone  to 
waste.” 

“  Well,  then,  making  no  account  of  feed,  how  was 
it  for  care  ;  did  that  cost  nothing  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  they  had  to  have  lots  of  care,  and,  of  course, 
that  took  time  ;  but  one  has  to  spend  time  if  one  earns 
a  living  ;  and  I  can’t  do  anything  else  while  staying  at 
home,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  that.” 

Later  I  heard  her  sister  remarking  :  “  Elsie  never 
goes  by  a  barnyard  without  seeing  every  chicken, 
duck  and  turkey ;  she  thinks  of  nothing  but  poultry 
and  talks  of  nothing  else  ;  and  when  one  goes  there 
for  a  visit  in  the  summer  time,  one  must  expect  to  go 
to  the  poultry  yard  a  half  dozen  times  during  the 
afternoon  or  else  sit  in  the  parlor  alone  ;  for  the  little 
ones  must  be  fed,  or  perchance  a  depredating  hawk 
must  be  driven  away.  And  if  a  cloud  arises  as  big  as 
one’s  hand,  out  she  goes  to  gather  in  her  flocks  from 
the  ‘  four  corners  of  the  globe,’  often  going  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  hunt  up  those  wandering  turkeys  and  not 
infrequently  coming  intwet  through.  She  is  killing 
herself  by  inches  taking  care  of  her  poultry  and  is 
constantly  complaining  of  poor  health  and  of  being 
always  tired  to  death  ;  consequently  is  very  nervous 
and  exceedingly  irritable.  There  are  more  frowns 
than  smiles  on  her  once  beautiful  face.” 

Ah,  no  business  really  pays  that  makes  one  cross  to 
the  hearth-stone  friends,  and  so  imbues  one’s  mind 
that  there  is  room  for  but  the  one  idea,  may  maple. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Those  Votes. — Don’t  forget  to  send  in 
the  votes  on  the  young  people’s  competi¬ 
tion  articles.  Your  votes  award  the 
prizes,  remember. 

Kitchen  Kindlings. — Soak  a  corn  cob  in 
lamp  oil,  put  it  in  the  stove  with  some 
light  fuel  on  top  and  then  plenty  of  coal; 
put  a  match  to  the  cob  and  you  will  have 
a  good  fire  in  a  short  time.  crocus. 

More  Appropriate. — A  new  idea  at  din¬ 
ners  is  a  photograph  of  the  hostess  hold¬ 
ing  a  scroll  on  which  the  bill  of  fare  is 
written.  A  photograph  of  the  cook 
might  be  more  appropriate,  but  we  fear 
might  take  away  the  appetite  some¬ 
times.  w. 

Salt  for  Spasms  — A  pinch  of  salt  put 
on  the  tongue  in  spasms  will  instantly 
stop  all  contortions  and  crampings.  It 
will  not  bring  the  patient  out  of  the- 
trouble,  but  he  will  lie  perfectly  quiet 
and  it  is  then  much  easier  to  apply  reme¬ 
dies.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  to  put 
the  patient  invo  warm  water,  rubbing 
him  well.  Apply  restoratives  to  the 
nose  ;  camphor  is  good.  c.  R.  d. 

Puffs  of  Fish  and  Potato. — Mix  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  cooked  fish  with  one-half  cupful 
cf  bread  crumbs  and  one  dozen  shrimps, 
chopped  fine.  Add  butter,  pepper,  salt, 
and  moisten  with  milk  or  fish  stock. 
Roll  into  oblong  balls  and  cover  with  a 
layer  of  potatoes,  mashed  with  milk  and 
egg.  Brown  in  the  oven,  and  garnish 
with  salad. 

The  Best  Professions. — Harper’s  Bazar 
notes  that,  of  the  300  girls  who  have 
been  educated  by  George  W.  Childs,  he 
says  that  the  teachers  and  nurses  and  the 
graduates  of  law  and  medicine  have  all 
been  successful.  The  elocutionists  have 
made  the  most  money,  and  the  musicians 
earn  salai  ies  ranging  from  $500  to  $5,000. 
None  of  his  proteges  has  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,  although  he  has  ass  sted 
many  daughters  of  journalists. 

Fancy  Table. — An  old-fashioned  towel 
rack  with  legs  can  be  made  into  a  work 
table.  Saw  oil  the  curving  top.  Put  a 
thin  board  on  for  the  table  top.  Two- 
thirds  the  way  down  fit  another  board. 
Shir  a  piece  of  muslin  or  silkolene  so  as 
to  leave  it  seven  inches  wide  after  shir- 
riDg,  and  tack  around  the  lower  shelf  to 
extend  above  the  shelf.  Tack  to  the 
legs  at  the  upper  edge.  Screw  some 
bangle-board  screws  to  the  under  side  of 
the  top  shelf  and  hang  on  them  shears, 
ribbon  glove-mender  and  other  articles 
used  in  sewing.  A.  b.  p. 

One  Opinion. — I  want  to  utter  one  little 
protest  in  regard  to  World’s  Fair  mat¬ 
ter.  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  be  ;  but, 
dear  me  !  when  you  take  up  half  a  dozen 
papers  and  find  each  filled  up  with 
World’s  Fair,  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to 
take  up  one  paper  with  not  a  single  men¬ 
tion  of  it.  Already  it  begins  to  be  the 
same  thing  over  and  over,  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts,  Fisheries  and  Women’s 
Building,  Electric  Fountains,  Lagoons, 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  wonderful  and  splendid, 
and  some  of  my  people  are  going,  but  I 
expect  to  be  as  tired  reading  of  it  as  I 
was  of  Stanley,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
fill  our  little  page  with  it  entirely,  a.  e.  p. 

Will  This  Settle  Anything  ?—  Harper’s 
Bazar  says  that  the  protest  against  re¬ 
viving  hoop-skirts  made  by  the  most 
fashionable  modistes  upon  their  return 
from  Paris  has  allayed,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  the  agitation  on  the  subject.  The 
use  of  all  stiffening,  of  hair-cloth  or 
crinoline,  is  also  being  abandoned,  a  deep 
facing  of  foundation  muslin  alone  being 
considered  necessary  for  summer  skirts, 
and  that  is  usually  placed  in  the  petticoat 
beneath.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  here,  and  many  Paris  dressmakers  say 
they  have  never  used  st  ff  interlinings 
even  in  winter  dresses  of  heavy  stuffs. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  effort  to  introduce 
simpler  trimmings  for  skirts,  as  those 
elaborately  banded  and  flounced  have 
become  exceedingly  common.  Exclusive 
couturieres,  such  as  Madame  Rouff  of 
Paris,  make  many  skirts  only  four  or 
five  yards  wide  of  the  speckled  twilled 
foulards,  trimming  them  around  the 
foot  with  a  single  narrow  ruffle  put  on 
in  waves,  and  hanging  them  over  a  silk 
foundation  skirt.  Another  simple  and 
effective  trimming  is  three  circular 
ruffles,  each  only  four  inches  deep,  put 
around  the  "hips  instead  of  at  the  foot  of 
the  skirt.  The  popular  and  also  the 
fashionable  width  of  skirts  that  just 
escape  the  ground  is  four  yards,  four  and 
a  half,  or  five  yards. 


Woman’s  Opportunity.— “  People  who 
have  never  before  believed  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  women  are  going  to  take  stock 
in  it  this  year,”  says  Mrs.  Cahoon,  and 
isn’t  she  right  ?  Of  course  she  is  ;  and 
the  reason  ?  The  great  reason  is  that 
the  matter  is  to  be  talked  about  and 
written  about  so  much.  People  who  have 
opposed  what  they  knew  nothing  about 
will  gain  knowledge  and  insensibly  lose 
their  opposition.  Besides,  they  can  have 
a  crowd  to  go  along  with,  which  is  what 
the  average  mortal  wants. 

Commencement  Gowns.— These  will  be 
much  in  the  minds  of  the  maids  who  are 
soon  to  be  graduated.  Yet  they  differ 
very  little  from  the  ordinary  house  or 
evening  gown,  of  thin,  summery  mate¬ 
rial.  Organdies,  batistes,  crepons,  and 
the  summer  silks  in  such  infinite  variety 
are  all  considered  suitable.  The  dotted 
mulls  in  white  or  pale  tints  are  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  delicately  pretty.  Everything 
is  made  with  a  round  waist ;  the  earlier 
patterns  were  mostly  trimmed  with  three 
frills,  either  clustered  at  the  foot  or 
placed  at  intervals  on  the  skirt.  Later 
models  give  less  popularity  to  these. 
Simplicity  rather  than  elaborateness  is 
recommended,  either  being  attained  by  a 
comparative  amount  of  frilling  and  puff¬ 
ing.  Puffed  sleeves,  of  course. 

Ruskin  on  Woman’s  Influence.— “Moth¬ 
ers  and  maidens,  believe  me,  the  whole 
course  and  character  of  your  lovers’  lives 
are  in  your  hands;  what  you  would  have 
them  be  they  shall  be,  if  you  not  only  de¬ 
sire  to  have  them  so,  but  deserve  to  have 
them  so ;  for  they  are  but  mirrors,  in 
which  you  will  see  yourselves  imaged. 
If  you  are  frivolous,  tney  will  be  so  also  ; 
if  you  have  no  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  their  duty,  they  also  will  forget 
it ;  they  will  listen — they  can  listen — to 
no  other  interpretation  of  it  than  that 
uttered  from  your  lips.  Bid  them  be 
brave,  they  will  be  brave  for  you;  bid 
them  be  cowards,  and  how  noble  soever 
they  be,  they  will  quail  for  you.  1  id 
them  be  wise,  and  tney  will  be  wise  for 
you  ;  mock  at  their  cousel,  they  will  be 
fools  for  you ;  such  and  so  absolute  is 
your  rule  over  them.” 

One  Housewife's  Ways.— When  looking 
over  berries  for  pies,  etc.,  I  piace  a  quart 
or  so  in  a  square-cornered  tin,  and  look 
them  over  by  pouring  from  the  tin  into 
the  hand  and  they  will  be  hard  and  dry 
to  the  last  even  if  a  bushel  were  picked 
over  for  canning,  thus  avoiding  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  mush  at  the  last  when  a  larger 
quantity  is  taken.  When  the  feet  of  hose 
are  past  darning  and  the  legs  too  short 
to  be  cut  down,  remove  the  feet  at  the 
ankle  or  above,  sew  the  two  legs  to¬ 
gether,  shape  one  end  for  the  toe  and  sew 
it  across,  slip  it  on  to  the  foot  which, 
“would  be  a  poor  foot  if  it  could  not 
shape  its  own  stocking.  ”  Of  course  it 
uses  uo  two  pairs  of  legs.  The  leg  and 
foot  may  be  of  different  colors  if  care  be 
taken  to  join  below  the  top  of  the  boot. 

MRS.  o.  j.  I\ 

Lemons  Ready  for  Use.— Some  of  us  find 
it  best  to  buy  lemons  at  the  nearest  large 
city,  when  the  nearest  dealer  asks  three 
prices  for  them.  This  recipe  is  for  each 
dozen,  and  when  so  prepared  they  will 
keep  a  month  in  a  cool,  dry  place  in 
hottest  weather  :  Grate  off  the  rinds  and 
put  in  a  jelly  glass,  and  squeeze  every 
drop  of  juice  into  a  bowl ;  then  put  on 
the  fire  in  a  granite  saucepan  three  even 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  with  water  enough  to 
moisten,  let  boil  until  it  will  hair,  add 
as  much  of  this  to  the  grated  rinds  as 
their  bulk,  stir  thoroughly  and  cover ; 
then  pour  the  juice  into  the  remaining 
sugar,  stir  well,  pour  into  a  self  sealing 
glass  jar,  screw  on  the  top  and  both  are 
ready  for  any  use  from  lemonade,  hot  or 
cold,  to  lemon  pie  or  butter.  If  the  jnice 
is  used  before  the  rinds  this  flavors  pud¬ 
dings,  sauces,  etc.,  very  nicely.  B.  B.  g. 

Curfew  Rings  Every  Night.— An  instance 
of  history  repeating  itself  is  causing  un¬ 
usual  comment,  most  of  it  favorable.  It 
is  explained  in  the  following  dispatch  to 
New  York  papers,  from  Toronto,  under 
date  of  May  17  :  “  The  old  custom  of  ring¬ 
ing  the  curfew  in  the  evening  has  been 
revived  in  all  the  villages  and  towns 
throughout  Canada.  An  act  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment  provides  that  at  9  o’clock  the  cur¬ 
few  shall  be  rung,  and  if  any  persons 
under  17  years  of  age  are  found  on  the 
streets  they  shall  be  locked  up.  Unless  a 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  the 
parents  must  suffer  either  by  confinement 
in  jail,  fine,  or  by  sending  the  children 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


to  some  public  institution  where  they 
will  be  taken  care  of  until  the  authori¬ 
ties  see  fit  to  let  them  out.  The  act  is 
meeting  with  favor  throughout  Canada.” 
We  cannot  but  wonder  whether  Canadian 
youngsters  can  ever  again  declaim  with 
gusto  “  Curfew  must  not  ring  to-night  ?  ” 
Will  not  the  subject  be  too  sore  ?  And 
how  would  this  curfew  plan  work  on 
this  American  soil  ?  That  something  is 
needed  does  not  require  to  be  said.  Is  it 
curfew  ? 

Things  Stationary. — Moving  would  be 
robbed  of  its  terrors  if  houses  were  prop¬ 
erly  constructed.  A  great  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  house  which  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  movable  is  not  so  of 
necessity,  insists  a  woman  who  has  been 
using  her  brains.  Some  women’s  brains, 
you  know,  are  like  some  men  s  manners. 
Onlooking  friends  are  not  sure  they  have 
any,  because  they  never  use  them.  (This 
last  them  refers  to  the  brains  and  the 
manner.)  But  one  woman  has  been 
using  her  brains,  and  she  insists  upon 
having  wardrobes,  settees,  hat  and  coat 
racks,  hall  seats,  buffets,  dining-room 
louDges — in  fact,  all  heavy  pieces  cf  fur¬ 
niture  built  into  her  house.  It  doesn't 
add  much  to  the  cost  of  the  house,  while 
the  relief  it  affords  the  housewife  at  mov¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  times  can  scarcely  be 
measured,  asserts  this  unusual  woman. 
Is  she  right  ? 

The  Spanish  Infanta. — The  pretty  In¬ 
fanta  !  The  charming  Infanta  !  The 
gracious  Infanta  !  The  enthusiastic  In¬ 
fanta  !  The  Infanta  arrived  ;  the  Infanta 
went  to  Washington  ;  the  Infanta  smiled; 
the  Infanta  bowed  ;  the  Infanta  blushed  ; 
the  Infanta  was  charmed  ;  the  Infanta 
says  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  queenly  ;  the  In¬ 
fanta  thinks  Washington  beautiful — per¬ 
fect  ;  the  Infanta  had  photographs  taken 
in  Washington. 

The  Infanta  came  back  to  New  York  ; 
the  Infanta  arose  early ;  the  Infanta 
went  to  church  and  bowed  low  ;  the  In¬ 
fanta  likes  the  Hudson  ;  the  Infanta  was 
interviewed  ;  the  Infanta  said  she  felt 
well ;  the  Infanta  had  her  picture  taken 
in  New  York  ;  the  Infanta  looked  out  of 
the  photographer’s  window  when  the 
parade  passed  ;  the  Infanta  ;  the  Infanta 
laid  a  wreath  on  Gen.  Grant’s  tomb  ;  the 
Infanta  was  delighted  with  West  Point ; 
the  Infanta  thinks  New  York  perfect; 
the  Infanta  thin^- s  American  ladies  for¬ 
ward — no,  delightfully  free  and  friendly. 
The  Infanta,  the  royal  guest  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  was  invited  to  entertainments  by 
individuals  of  the  smart  set.  Panjandrum 
gave  a  performance  specially  for  the  In- 
fata  ;  the  committee  requests  that  guests 
purchasing  seats  appear  in  evening  dress. 
Cuba  wants  the  Infanta — oh  !  free  and 
self-respecting  America  ! 
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The  Kind  of 


medicine 

you  need  is  the 

old  reliable  tonic  and 

blood-purifier, 


AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

it 

can  have 
no  substitute. 

Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 


YOU  NEED  NOT  PEAR 

that  people  "will  know  your  hair  Is  dyed  If 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature. 

Tuffs  Hair  Dye 

It  imparts  a  glossy  color  and  fresh  life  to  the 
hair.  Price,  #1.  Office,  30  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Directand  Save 


60 

Per  Cent 

All  riders  say they  cannot  sea  ho 
wo  can  do  it  for  the  money:  $20 
buys  an  elegant  Oxford  finely  fin 
lshed  and  nickel  plated  Bicycle, 
warranted  to  be  first  class,  simple 
in  construction,  strong,  durable 
and  acurately  fitted,  whlsh  makes 
ridingon  our  Wheel  a  pleasure 
is  of  the  highest  grade,  each  wheel 


instead  of  hard  work;  material  we  „  _ _ _ _ 

guaranteed.  Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  FREE*catalogue. 

DEPT  B.— OXFOBB  MFQ-  CO.  338  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAQl 


THE  Natural  food  of  leath¬ 
er  is  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil;  25c,  and  your  money 
back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with- wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
l  ake  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fine  stocky  plants,  of  the  best  kinds,  grown  on 
muck,  packed  In  moss,  ready  June  15,  by  express: 
100,  25  cents;  1,000,  $1.50;  10.000,  $12.00. 


DRIFTWOOD  CELERY  GARDENS, 
W.  P.  THORNTON,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
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True  economy  O 

doesn’t  buy  what  it  Q 
doesn’t  need.  Indiges-1 
tion,  Biliousness,  Sick- 
Headache,  do  not 
need  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  doctor,  but  a  O 
quarter’s  worth  of  O 

Beecham’s0 
O'HU  Pills 

Price  25  cents.  (Tasteless) 
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WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  I 
The  organ  lias  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  Is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  bv  us  for 
15years.  We  only  charge  *45  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Instrument.  Send  to  day  for  KKKK  Illus¬ 


trated  catalogue.  OXKOH1) 
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CO  Chicago. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


Beware 


■  ANIKACITKEKS  OF  WASIUNU  COM- 
POINDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
the  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  the  HOC  KB  K  WASIIKK  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
HOCKEK  WASIIKK  is  warranted  to 
wash  100  PIECES  IN  ONE  HOUR. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description, 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.^ 

Ft.  Wnyne,  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  i 
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*|9  Buys  a  865.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
▼  1  4  Hewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed  for  byears.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agents 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

OXFORD  MFG.CO.,  DEPT.  B32  Chicago,  111 


nun  I  nAIVUbymidiorSff;: 

lituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
"end  for  circular.  W.  U, CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.Y. 


Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly 
taught  by  mall. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

A  dull  market  In  dried  fruits. 

Neat  packages  always  pay  best. 

Freight  rates  to  Europe  are  higher. 

Canada  pease  are  nominal  at  70  cents. 

Huckleberries  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Eggs  have  declined  under  heavy  receipts. 

Live  poultry  is  lower  under  heavy  receipts. 

Foreign  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  In  good  demand. 

Hay  Is  In  large  supply,  and  the  market  is  quiet. 
Frozen  poultry  shows  little  change  worth  noting. 
New  South  Wales  is  studying  the  Irrigation  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  market  for  dry  beans  Is  quiet  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Over  20,000  barrels  of  potatoes  were  received  \ast 
Monday. 

I.arge  areas  of  crops  have  been  destroyed  by  floods 
In  Austria. 

Don’t  send  poor  poultry  to  market.  Bones  don't 
sell  well  here.  „ 

The  Philadelphia  authorities  have  discovered  3,000 
pig  pens  In  that  city. 

Hops  are  dull  at  prices  ranging  from  17  to  21be 
cents,  for  fair  to  choice  State. 

Ten  car-loads  of  Western  poultry  In  two  days  Is  a 
pretty  good  record  for  hot  weather. 

Tnere  Is  a  fair  demand  for  good  blackberries,  but 
few  of  the  arrivals  will  All  the  bill. 

Secretary  Mohler  of  Kansas  looks  for  a  crop  of 
25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  In  that  State. 

The  mad  dog  season  Is  well  under  way,  and  reports 
of  rabid  canines  come  lrom  all  over  the  country. 

The  Missouri  State  report  shows  an  improvement 
of  nine  points  In  the  wheat  crop  since  last  month. 

Potatoes  now  arriving  are  mostly  new  Southern 
stock.  Receipts  are  liberal,  and  the  market  easy. 

Beeswax  Is  dull  with  but  little  doing  at  27  to  2/Hj 
cents  for  Southern,  and  21%  to  27  cents  for  Western. 

Fresh  killed  dressed  poultry  is  somewhat  lower, 
but  receipts  are  light,  demand  good,  and  market 
steady. 

During  our  recent  butter  famine,  California  con¬ 
tributed  20  car-loads  to  grease  over  the  deflclency, 
as  it  were. 

Better  send  one  barrel  of  good  produce  to  market 
and  throw  the  other  barrel  of  poor  away,  than  to 
send  the  two  mixed  together. 

Some  dealers  are  returning  berry  crates  to  nearby 
growers.  The  majority  are  not.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  later. 

Cheese  Is  Arm  at  Hgures  slightly  below  last  week’s 
report,  though  higher  than  during  the  week.  The 
demand  Is  good,  and  the  market  Arm. 

Receipts  of  green  apples  continue  fair,  but  as  there 
Is  no  accumulation  of  stock,  receipts  sell  promptly 
at  goc  d  prices.  Choice  fruit  Is  In  demand. 

A  philanthropic  city  gentleman  has  opened  a  milk 
market,  where  milk  Is  retailed  to  the  poor  for  the 
actual  cost,  two  cents  a  pint,  lour  cents  a  quart. 

A  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Assemblyman  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  flned  $  150  for  violation  of  a  Ash  and  game 
law  for  which  he  voted  in  last  year's  legislature. 

Receipts  of  cherries  are  increasing,  and  the  price 
Is  decreasing.  Still  good  stock  sells  quickly  at  high 
prlceB,  not  enough  pains  are  taken  In  assorting  and 
packing  this  fruit. 

Strawberries  are  plentiful,  but  there  Is  a  wide 
range  In  quality,  and  consequently,  In  price.  Some 
of  the  best  are  coming  lrom  New  Jersey,  and  sell 
quickly  at  good  prices. 

New  Jersey  growers  evidently  have  faith  In  the 
future  of  peach  growing  In  that  State.  In  Sussex 
County  alone,  over  150,000  trees  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  the  past  spring. 

H.  K.  Van  Deman,  Pomologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  since  188(1,  has  been  asked  for  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  June  15.  No  reason  is 
assigned,  but  In  the  Interest  of  peace  and  harmony, 
probably.  * 

Just  notice  the  range  of  prices  In  the  quotations  of 
green  pease  and  Btrlng  beans  That  difference 
means  that  much  difference  In  quality,  with  the  best 
grade  selling  much  the  most  readily.  There  Isn’t 
that  much  difference  in  freight  rates,  cartage,  etc. 

Severe  hail  storms  lately  visited  some  parts  of  the 
orange  growing  sections  of  Louisiana  doing  a  good 
deal  of  damage.  One  man  reports  over  $1,000  loss  to 
his  grove.  The  leaves  and  young  fruit  were  nearly 
all  beaten  off,  and  the  limbs  badly  skinned  In  many 
cases. 

Sulmon  packing  on  the  Columbia  River  Is  reported 
to  be  progressing  favorably.  The  Ash  are  averaging 
of  good  size,  the  pack  of  one  day  recently  recosding 
the  average  at  225^  pounds  per  Ash.  From  April  10 
to  May  13  the  Columbian  River  pack  is  given  at 
41,175  cases. 

The  Northwest  Paclflc  Farmer,  of  Portland,  says 
that  the  Snake  River  Fruit  Growers’  Association  has 
increased  Its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $050,000. 
The  association  controls  2,078  acres  of  orchard  land 
near  Wawewai.  400  of  which  are  covered  with  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  trees. 

The  Michigan  crop  report  just  Issued  says  that  the 
average  condition  of  wheat  In  the  State  on  June  1 
has  been  lower  but  once  In  eight  years.  In  1888  It 
was  C3  per  cent  of  an  average  crop.  It  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  79  per  cent.  Peaches  are  estimated  to  be 
90  per  cent  of  an  average. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  reports  corn  crop  as 
somewhat  improved,  though  there  are  continued 
drawbacks  in  various  districts.  The  oat  crop  has 
been  beneflted  by  recent  moisture.  The  winter  wheat 
condition  Is  maintained,  not  essentially  Improved. 
Spring  crop  starting  well. 

Note  these  flgures:  In  the  New  York  market,  June 
8,  238,800  bushels  of  wheat  were  received,  and  145,405 
bushels  exported.  Cash  sales  were  190,000  bushels, 
and  sales  for  future  delivery,  9,300,000  bushels.  How 
much  of  this  future  delivery  business  do  you  suppose 
is  gambling  pure  and  simple? 


The  London  Times  says  :  “  If  conditions  do  not 
change  we  will  have  an  agricultural  disaster  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  condition  of  wheat  Is  83.3, 
against  88.9  last  year;  acreage  72.9.  against  85.1  last 
year.  This  means  one  of  the  poorest  crops  England 
has  grown  In  half  a  century.” 

Butter  Is  a  little  higher  than  at  our  last  report,  on 
account  of  light  receipts,  but  at  previous  prices 
dealers  stocked  up  pretty  well  and  are  buying  very 
sparingly  at  present.  The  market  hasn't  found  its 
level  yet,  and  as  receipts  are  likely  to  Increase,  lower 
prices  are  probable  at  an  early  date. 

Early  tomatoes  In  the  Cahuenga  and  Eagle  Rock 
Valleys,  Los  Angeles  County,  were  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  excess  of  winter  rain.  The  I-os  Angeles 
Commercial  Bulletin  estimates  the  loss  to  be  In 
many  cases  as  high  as  $100  per  acre.  Of  course  later 
crops  were  planted,  but  when  they  mature  tomatoes 
will  be  no  novelty  In  the  market  and  prices  will  range 
accordingly. 

The  monthly  crop  report  for  the  Memphis  district 
says  that  a  slight  reduction  of  cotton  acreage  from 
previous  estimates  Is  Indicated,  and  as  revised  the 
increased  acreage  will  be  only  lbj  per  cent,  and  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  damage  from  storms 
will  reduce  the  acreage  in  cultivation  to  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  outlook  for  a  fair  yield  of 
corn  Is  promising. 

There  are  Indications  of  an  extensive  fruit  crop  In 
Washington  this  year.  It  appears  that  the  backward 
season  prevented  the  trees  from  budding,  so  they 
escaped  the  blighting  effect  of  the  sudden  frosts  that 
have  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
ground  Is  In  excellent  condition  and  with  steady  sun¬ 
shine  magnlflcent  crops  will  be  produced  this  fall. 
Sufficient  moisture  has  been  stored  to  counteract  the 
Influence  of  continued  warm  weather,  which  some¬ 
times  hangs  on  with  remarkable  persistence  when  It 
comes. 

Last  week  we  stated  that,  on  account  of  the  close 
money  market,  less  butter  would  be  put  Into  cold 
storage,  and  more  would  be  thrown  on  the  market. 
The  reason  Is  here:  In  this  city  there  Is  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  20  per  cent  ess  money  on  deposit  In  the 
banks  than  one  year  ago.  The  cold  storage  compan-  • 
les  store  goods,  when  desired,  and  loan  money  upon 
them.  Butter  Is  considered  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
collateral,  and  It  Is  just  as  desirable  now  as  at  any 
previous  time;  but  as  there  Is  less  money  to  be  had, 
less  can  be  loaned,  and  more  of  the  butter  that  would 
otherwise  be  put  Into  cold  storage  will  be  put  on  the 
market.  The  same  Is  true  of  some  other  classes  of 
goods  upon  which  loans  are  sometimes  made. 

The  existence  of  the  American  Fruit  Preservers’ 
Trust,  which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,000,  Is  en¬ 
dangered  by  a  suit  now  on  trial  In  Judge  McConnell’s 
court  In  Chicago.  The  suit  Is  brought  by  the  trust 
against  A.  D.  Bishop,  who  formerly  conducted  a  pre¬ 
serving  business  on  Wabash  Avenue.  Bishop  was  at 
one  time  In  the  trust,  but  drew  out  because  It  was 
illegal.  The  preserving  company  Immediately  took 
possession  of  his  property,  amounting  to  about 
$13, (K0,  on  a  replevin  writ  and  brought  suit  against 
him,  and  Bishop's  attorney  flled  a  plea  In  the  case 
setting  up  that  the  trust  is  an  Illegal  organization 
and  as  such  cannot  sue  on  account.  The  plaintiff 
demurred  and  the  arguments  are  now  In  progress. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  growers  are  combining  to 
check  the  agitation  throughout  the  North  and  West 
against  the  sugar  bounty.  Planters  from  all  over 
the  State  assembled  at  New  Iberia  and  the  result 
was  the  adoption  of  a  motion  that  the  Chair  appoint 
a  central  committee  composed  of  one  member  from 
every  sugar-growing  parish  of  the  State,  each  to  be 
chairman  of  a  parish  committee  to  be  chosen  by  him¬ 
self,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  complete  statis¬ 
tics  as  to  the  amount  of  machinery,  coal,  oil,  meat, 
meal,  flour  and  other  products  purchased  and  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and 
that  these  statistics  be  embodied  In  one  general  re¬ 
port  to  be  presented  to  Congress  at  the  September 
session.  It  was  also  decided  to  call  an  Inter-State 
sugar  growers’  convention  In  Chicago  on  August  10 
next,  and  that  Louisiana  send  25  delegates. 

The  Southern  papers  are  awakening  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  dog  question.  One  of  them  among  other 
things  recently  said  that  there  Is  no  doubt  that  a 
plague  of  worthless  dogs  exists  all  over  the  South, 
to  the  detriment  of  everybody,  even  their  owners. 
The  great  question  Is  as  to  how  they  are  to  be 
reached.  The  man  who  solves  the  problem  satisfac¬ 
torily  will  be  a  benefactor  to  the  South.  For  there 
are  In  Virginia,  the  Carollnas,  Georgia,  Alabama. 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  thousands  of  acres  of 
pasture  lands  that  could,  and  would,  be  devoted  to 
sheep  raising  If  the  dogs  were  removed.  Until  they 
are  put  out  of  the  way  the  wool  Industry  will  not 
amount  to  much  In  either  8tate.  Not  long  ago,  two 
men  moved  to  middle  Georgia  with  the  lntentton  of 
going  into  sheep  raising.  But  their  flocks  were  soon 
destroyed  by  dogs,  and  they  were  foiced  to  abandon 
the  attempt. 

Some  Southern  cotton  growers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  necessity  for  engaging  In  the  culture  of 
other  crops.  This  necessity  is  still  further  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  extension  of  cotton  culture  Into  new 
territory.  Odessa  advices  state  that  cotton  growing 
Is  making  such  progress  In  Russian  Trans-Caspla 
that  the  Russian  spinners  In  Moscow,  Lodz  and  the 
other  centers  will  very  soon  be  In  a  position  to  discard 
the  American  product  altogether:  as  It  Is  only  eight 
years  since  experiments  were  Inaugurated  In  this 
quarter,  the  strides  made  are  nothing  short  of  mar¬ 
velous.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  samples  of  cotton  were  shown 
which  had  been  grown,  the  one  at  Wltu,  in  British 
East  Africa,  and  the  other  at  a  place  near  Belize, 
In  British  Honduras.  The  latter  resembles  rough 
Peruvian,  and  has  been  valued  In  Liverpool  at  4)^d. 
per  pound.  Should  it.  however,  as  seems  likely, 
prove  a  useful  sunsiltute  for  Peruvian  in  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  woolen  goods,  it  will  easily  command  Id. 
more  per  pound.  It  can  never  enter  into  competition 
with  the  American  article.  East  African  cotton,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  probably  prove  in  time  to  be  a 
formldaole  rival  to  the  latter.  The  yield  on  the  2UU- 
acre  plantation  at  Wltu  was  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds 
per  acre,  and  the  best  average  In  America  is  that  of 
Louisiana,  which  Is  223  pounds,  while  the  average 
lor  all  the  cotton  Stales  is  no  more  than  102  pounds 
per  acre.  In  quality,  moreover,  the  Wltu  cotton 
ranks  as  Sea  Island  substitute. 


TUTT'S  PILLS  mske  pure  blood. 


In.  Paint 


the  best  is  cheapest.  ^Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  is  best ;  properly  applied  it  will  not 
scale,  chip,  chalk,  or  rub  off ;  it  firmly  adheres 
to  the  wood  and  forms  a  permanent  base  for 
repainting.  Paints  which  peel  or  scale  have  to  be  removed  by  scraping  or 
burning  before  satisfactory  repainting  can  be  done.  When  buying  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  obtain 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


properly  made.  Time  has  proven  that  white  lead  made  by  the  “Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion  possesses  qualities  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  of  manufacture.  This  process  consumes  four  to  six  months  time 
and  produces  the  brands  that  have  given  White  Lead  its  character  as  the 
standard  paint. 


‘ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

‘ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsb’gh) 
‘  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

‘  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

‘  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York! 

‘  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

‘  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

‘CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

‘  DAVIS-CH AMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

‘  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

■  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS"  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


are  standard  brands  of  strictly  pure  Lead  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch”  process. 
You  get  the  best  in  buying  them.  You  can  produce  any  desired  color  by 
tinting  these  brands  of  white  lead  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOT  ! 


ICE  CREAM! 

DO  YOU  LIKE  IT  ? 


If  you  do,  the  easy  way  to  get  it  on  the  farm  is  by  use  of  the  Gem  Ice  Cream 
Freezer,  that  we  offer  to  subscribers  only  on  the  easiest  terms  possible.  Every 
farm  house  that  is  up  to  the  times  really 
needs  one.  When  you  have  tried  you 
will  think  it  as  necessary  as  a  wash  tub 
or  water  pail.  Some  of  the  Gem  points 
are  :  Pails  of  best  white  cedar ;  gear'ng 
completely  covered  ;  double  action  with 
self-adjusting  scraper;  cars  well-made 
of  heavy  tin  plate  ;  iron  work  thickly 
and  smoothly  galvanized  :  requires  small¬ 
est  possible  quantity  of  ice  ;  hence,  eco¬ 
nomical  in  use.  Simple,  neat,  most  con¬ 
venient  and  satisfactory  for  family  use 
and  of  low  cost.  Regular  list  price  of 
the  three  :quart  size,  $3.75  ;  our  price  to 
subscribers  only  $1.70;  with  a  year’s 
subscription,  $2.50.  Four  quart  size,  $2, 
with  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.75.  Weight,  9  and  11  pounds,  respectively.  Freight 
or  express  at  subscriber’s  expense. 


TEE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 


The  Latest  Novelty 

World’s  Fair  Souvenir  Playtng  Cards,  consisting  of 
a  deck  of  53  cards,  viz.;  King,  Queen,  Jack  and  Spot 
cards.  On  the  face  of  each  card  Is  lithographed,  In 
seven  colors,  one  of  the  43  different  National,  Foreign 
and  State  buildings  of  the  World's  Fair,  making  the 
most  beautiful  and  unique  deck  of  playing  cards 
ever  put  on  the  market— the  best  selling  novelty  yet 
produced.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  deck,  50  cts. 

FRAHM  &  CO., 

191  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


iRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 

- -  - using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 

jstorative.  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
lythlng  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  uny  address 
i  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  lnforma- 
jnfree;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308. 
ter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


*•«. 

per  box 

•  (•rum 


.  WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


SAVE  MONEY 

#65  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  #85-50 
#55  High  Arm  “Kenwood”  #28.50 
#50  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #20.50 
#45  High  Arm  “Arlington”  #18.*>0 
The  “Kenwood”  is  the  latest  Improv¬ 
ed  and  BEST  sewing  machine  made. 
Lightrunning.  Noiseless.  Self-setting 
needle.  Self-threading  shuttle.  Auto¬ 
matic  bobbin  winder.  Warranted  ten 
years.  All  attachments  free.  Weship 
.  _  anywhere  to  anyone  in  any  quantity 
MUM  at  wholesale  prices  and  pay  freight 
1  give  ten  days’  free  trial  in  your  own  home.  No  money 
euuired  in  advance.  We  also  sell  Standard  Singer  ma- 
hfnes  at  #16.50,  #14.00  and„?»t50.  Send  at  once 
or  free  catalogue.  CASH  BUYERS  UNION, 

58-160  W.  Van  Bureu  St.,  B704,  CHICAGO,  ELL. 


HORSECARTS 


STCtL 
AXLtS? 


Two  ano  Four  Whccle  $2  5,UpwA»*a 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
ANO  SAT  W  MAT  YOU  NEED. 

HOBSON  &CO.,Tatamy.Pa. 


EVAPORATOR. 

“THE 

EASTERN  MFG  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St,  Pbila.,  Pa. 


PD  iUPE'D”*'01'  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
UnAnULn  market.  $3.50,  $(1  and  $10.  Clrc. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYM YEK IRON  T 


I  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CANNING 

arnham,  N. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in^all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa¬ 
gate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants ;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

America  Grape.— X  received  from  Mr.  Mnnson. 
In  place  of  the  Carman  grape,  a  variety  named 
America.  Wbat  Is  a  description  of  It  ?  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  red,  white  or  bine.  Also  what  Is  the 
best  way  to  train  grape  vines  like  the  Delaware  and 
similar  varieties  t.  d.  h. 

Norwalk,  O. 

A\s-  Mr.  Mnnson  describes  America  as  a  seedling 
of  Jaegers  No.  70;  growth  very  vigorous;  hardy; 
fruit,  both  berry  and  cluster,  large;  cluster  conical, 
shouldered;  berry  black;  seeds  small,  three  to  five 
in  number;  e&in  thin;  pulp  melting;  flavor  very 
good;  productiveness  great.  The  cuttlngB  root  easily. 
It  Is  recommended  for  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
but  especially  for  the  latter.  Probably  the  best  way 
to  train  the  Delaware  and  other  small-growing  varie¬ 
ties  is  to  stakes,  keeping  them  well  cut  back.  This  is 
practiced  by  many  vineyardists. 

Fowls  Dying.— Our  chickens  mope  around  a  few 
days  and  then  die.  Their  combs  turn  pale  before 
they  do  so.  Some  have  died  on  their  nests  where 
they  went  to  lay;  some  have  fallen  dead  off  of  their 
roasts.  Out  of  a  flock  of  25  we  have  never  found 
more  than  three  dead  at  a  time.  They  continued  to 
die  this  way  all  summer;  sometimes  none  died  for  a 
week  or  two.  They  are  fat  and  have  a  free  range  in 
the  day  time  and  are  shut  up  at  night.  They  have 
been  fed  corn  or  rye  whole  once  a  day.  What  ailed 
them  ?  H.  S.  j 

ANS.— From  what  Is  given  we  should  guess  that  the 
disease  might  be  apoplexy,  which  is  caused  by  over¬ 
feeding.  Still  it  seems  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  with  this,  having  free  range.  Aconite  is 
recommended  for  this.  Feed  them  more  lightly,  and 
on  a  more  varied  diet,  with  less  corn. 

Fowls  Feasting  on  Feathers.— What  will  stop 
feather  eating  among  fowls  ?  a.  w.  D. 

ANS.— Give  them  occupation.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  this  trouble  among  fowls  running  at  large  ?  It  is 
Induced  by  idleness,  and  we  know  of  noway  to  stop 
it  except  to  give  plenty  of  exercise.  It  is  merely 
a  habit,  and,  like  many  other  bad  habits,  is  more 
easily  acquired  than  broken. 

Celery  Plants.— Where  can  I  secure  celery 
plants  ?  M  D.  o. 

Cnerry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Axs.— Write  to  the  Driftwood  Celery  Gardens,  Can- 
astota,  N.  Y. 


’  MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PHASE. 


Deans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  60  @  — 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  90  @1  95 

Foreign,  Medium . 150  @100 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  65  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 185  @190 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  80  @2  95 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  15 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  10  @2  15 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  90  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 170  @185 

Scotch  green  pease,  per  bush .  —  @  — 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  6  @  6)4 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  5%@  — 

Common  self  working  .  .  5  @  5)4 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  5)4®  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 19)4  ©20)4 

Western,  separator, .extras . SO*©— 

Western,  first . 19  @1914 

Western,  seconds . 18  @1814 

Western,  third .  . 17  @— 

State  dairy,  half-lirkln  tubs,  extras . 20  @2014 

First . 19  @1914 

Seconds . 1714@18 

Thirds . —  @  — 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . 15  @1514 

Thirds  . 14!4@15 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 16  @1614 

Seconds . 15  @1514 

Thirds . 14  @1414 

Western  factory,  extras . —  @— 

Firsts . 16  @1514 

Seconds . 14!4@15 

Thirds... . 14  @— 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  large,  white,  fine.  9  @— 
Full  cream,  large  size,  white,  fair  to 

good .  8  @  8>>< 

Full  cream,  large  size,  colored,  fine .  9)4 @  8% 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  fair  to  good.  844®  8% 

Full  cream,  colored,  small  size .  994@10 

Full  cream,  white,  small  size  . . 9^@10 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  choice . —  @— 

Part  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  com.  to  good.—  @— 

Part  sklmB,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  prime .  6  @— 

Part  skims,  prime .  4  @5 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  2  @  8 

Part  skims,  common .  1  @  1)4 

Full  skims .  )4@  1 


EGGS. 


New  Dairy  Law.— What  is  a  synopsis  of  the  new 
dairy  law,  chapter  338,  ’93  1  What  feeds  are  consid¬ 
ered  forbidden  by  it  V  Can  fresh  barley  grains  be 
pitted  and  fed?  They  have  been  fermented.  Can 
starch  feed  or  waste  be  fed  ?  It  has  been  fermented. 


3tate  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  loss  off..  16  @16)4 


Western,  fresh  gathered,  iocs  oil . 16%@  6 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  loss  off . 15)*@— 

Western  seconds,  yer  case . it  (.003  75 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Does  not  the  law  as  passed  give  “  martial  ”  powers 
to  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  who  is  only  a  poli¬ 
tician?  As  I  read  the  law,  we  as  farmers  are  likely 
to  be  bled  by  some  overefflclent  veterinarian  or 
agent.  I  would  like  to  see  all  waste  feeds  such  as 
barley  grains,  starch  feeds  and  distillers'  wastes  for¬ 
bidden;  but  I  take  this  law  to  be  enforced  on  farms 
and  in  some  way  avoided  by  those  who  have  the 
right  influence,  as  is  now  the  case  with  milk.  The 
farmer  must  furnish  pure  milk  to  the  dealer,  but  the 
latter  will  rob  it  of  one-eighth  of  its  cream  and  mtx 
it  so  that  it  is  considered  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  better  than  when  the  farmer  sold  it.  f.  q. 

Ans.— This  is  a  law  creating  a  department  of  the 
State  government  known  as  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Its  title  is  the  Agricultural  Law.  The  de¬ 
partment  Is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws 
relating  to  agriculture  and  agricultural  products. 
The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Is  the  title  of  its 
official  head.  He  is  appointed  bv  the  Governor,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  for  three  years,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $4,000  and  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$500  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
He  has  power  to  appoint  a  director  of  farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes,  and  to  employ  such  assistants  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  “  who  shall 
receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  him, 
and  their  necessary  expenses.”  Pretty  good  politi¬ 
cal  pie  there,  eh?  lie  or  his  assistants  have  access 
to  all  places  where  food  products  are  made,  trans¬ 
ported.  or  sold;  or  may  open  any  package  containing 
such  products.  He  may  appoint  not  more  than  five 
expert  butter  and  cheese  makers  to  examine  and 
Inspect  butter  and  cheese  factories,  and  attend  agri¬ 
cultural  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  Imparting 
instruction  as  to  the  best  and  most  improved  methods 
of  making  butter  and  cheese.  As  used  in  this  act, 
the  terms  butter  and  cheese  are  defined  to  mean 
"  the  products  of  the  dairy,  usually  known  by  those 
terms,  which  are  manufactured  exclusively  from 
pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  or  both,  with  or 
without  salt  or  rennet,  and  with  or  without  coloring 
matter  or  sage.”  The  term  adulterated  milk  means; 

1.  Milk  containing  more  than  88  percentum  of  water 
or  fluids. 

2.  Milk  containing  less  than  12  percentum  of  milk 
solids. 

3.  Milk  containing  less  than  three  percentum  of 
fats. 

4.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  15  days  before  and 
live  days  after  partuilllon. 

5.  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  waste 
Or  any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  put¬ 
refaction  or  on  anv.  unhealthy  food. 

6.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  or 
unhealthy  condition. 

7.  Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been 
removed. 

8.  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with  water  or  any 
other  fluid,  or  to  which  has  oeen  added  or  into  which 
has  been  introduced  any  foreign  substance  whatever. 

The  law  forbids  the  production  or  sale  of  milk  or 
milk  products  under  any  of  these  conditions.  We 
don’t  see  how  any  of  the  feeds  like  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  starch  feeds,  etc.,  can  be  classed  under  the 
feeds  prohibited  by  this  law  so  long  as  they  are 
sweet.  If  fermented,  they  undoubtedly  would  be. 
We  think,  however,  that  this  law  confers  autocratic 
powers  upon  an  officer  who  is  nothing  but  a  politic¬ 
ian,  as  witness  the  first  appointee  and  present 
incumbent,  and  who  Isn’t  likely  to  forget  his  friends. 
This  law  is  likely  to  be  much  like  other  laws  ostens¬ 
ibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  of  little  benefit 
to  them,  but  of  great  advantage  to  the  seekers  after 
political  pap.  If  its  provisions  were  enforced  impar¬ 
tially  and  without  favor,  no  fair-minded  man  could 
object,  but  past  experience  doesn’t  lead  us  to  expect 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see.  The  law  also  aoplles  to  various  other  pro¬ 
ducts  and  Interests,  but  it  is  too  long  even  for  a  full 
synopsis.  All  interested  should  send  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy. 


Apples,  N.  Spy,  prime  to  fanoy.  per  bbl 

N  Spy,  good  to  prime . 

Baldwins,  extra  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Up-river,  small  bbl . 

Roxbury  Russets,  prime . 

Russets,  common  to  fair . 

Strawberries,  Jersey  per  quart . 

Maryland,  per  quart . 

Eastern  Shore,  per  quart . 

Blackberries.  N.  C . 

Huckleberries,  N.  C..  per  quart . 

Cnerrles,  black,  fancy,  per  lb . 

White  and  Red,  per  10 . 

Medium  quality,  per  Id . 

Peacnes,  S.  U.,  per  crate . . 

Florida,  per  carrier . 

Georgia,  per  carrier . 


3  60®  4  00 

2  00@3  00 

3  00@3  76 

2  00@3  00 

1  50@2  00 

3  00@3  25 

2  50@3  00 

4®  10 
2@  8 
2@  8 
5@  8 

4@  9 

16®  20 
10@  12 
7@  8 

1  00@1  f  0 

2  0  j@3  00 
2  00®  4  00 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced.... 

N.  Y.  Slate,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholce.. 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 


GRA8S  SEED. 

Clover . . 

Timothy . 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 . . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed 
Straw,  No.  1  rye... 

No.  2  rye . . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . . 


9  @  9) 
814 @  8* 
8  @  85< 
4  @  5 
4  @  5 
—  @ — 
4)4®  5 

4  @  ty 
2X@  2 
114®  1 
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.71 
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@ 

16 

,2  00 

@2 

25 
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— 

.  85 

@ 

90 

70 

@ 

80 

.  75 

@ 

80 

.  75 

@ 

85 

.  70 

@ 

— 

.  60 

@ 

65 

.  45 

@ 

50 

.  40 

@ 

45 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  new  crop,  prime,  per  bbl .  4  00  @  4  60 

New  crop,  seconds,  per  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack .  1  75  @  1  80 

Savannah,  per  bbl .  3  00  @  3  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl . 3  0J  @3  60 

N.  C..  Rose,  lair  to  choice,  per  bbl .  2  75  @  3  25 

Chili  Red,  fair  to  prime,  per  ODl _  2  26  @  2  75 

Seconds  and  culls,  per  bbl .  1  26  @  1  75 

Norfolk,  Rose,  lair  to  choice .  3  00  @  3  60 


POULTRY-LIVE. 


Fowls,  nearby .  , 

Southern  and  Western,  per  lb 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Eastern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 

Eastern . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Western  spring  chickens,  per  lb . . 

Local  spring  chickens  per  lb . 

Live  pigeons,  per  pair . 


11  @  — 
io>4@  11 
10*4®  11)4 
70  @  85 
90  @100 
112  @137 
1  25  @1  60 
7  @  — 
20  @  27 
20  @  27 
36  @  40 


DRESSED  POULTRY— FRH8H  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  fair  to  prime .  10  @11 

Spring  cnickens,  Pnlla.,  I’y  large,  per  lb.  35  @  40 

Baltimore,  dry  picked  .  20  @  25 

Baltimore,  scalded .  18  @  22 

Fowls,  clear,  Western,  per  lb .  II  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  per  lb .  22  @  — 

Roosters,  young  and  old  mixed .  7)4®  8 

Squabs,  per  dozen . 1  75  @350 
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16 

12 

@ 

14 
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75@  — 

...1 

00@1  60 

60@  76 

— @  — 

’.’.’4 

P0@5  GO 

...2 

00@8  00 

...1 

25@1  60 

DRESSED  POULTRY— FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  graded  No.  1,  per  lb . 

Graded,  No.  2,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  fancy .  14 

Clear,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

Clear,  No.  2,  per  lb .  11 

Fowls,  No.  1,  per  lb .  12 

No.  2,  per  lb .  8 

Ducks,  State,  fancy,  per  lb .  17 

Western,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

Western,  No.  2,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Western,  No.  1,  per  lb .  11 

Western.  No.  2.  per  lb . 

Capons,  Western,  No.  1  . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1 

Prime . 

Culls . 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl .  ..... 

Norfolk,  per  100  per  bunches .  4 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 2 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  — @  — 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75@1  CO 

Savannah,  per  bbl .  50@1  60 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  40®  75 

Sava-  nah,  per  crate .  75@1  26 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  box .  — @  — 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  25@1  36 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 2  00@2  16 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  50@  76 

Squash,  Florida,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Turnips .  75®  80 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  75 

Peas,  per  orate . 

String  Beans,  per  orate . 

WOOL. 

Ohio  XX . . 

Fine  delaine . . . 

Michigan  X . ”',25 

Michigan  fine  delaine . .  .26)4® 

Unwashed  one -quarter  and  three-eighths 

blood  combing . 23 

Unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces...  17 

Territory,  scoured . 50  ©  62 

Texas . .  @ 

Spring  California .  15 

Pulled . . 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,296  oans  of  milk, 
184  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  706  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1  25  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Milk 
Exchange  price  is  $1.17  per  can. 
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17 
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If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

FOR  FKItTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

Tho  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  $20.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
$16.80  per  ton,  and  Leached  Ashes  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  jour  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Fotash  Salt  and  Pure 
Hone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

338  North  Madison  Ave,  Hay  City,  Mich. 


E.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBUKG  A.  W.  FROBT. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURO  &  00., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
in  car  lots. 

160  Keade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


A  Handy  Repairing  Outfit. 

This  comprises  three  iron  lasts  and 
standard  for  half-soling  and  heeling 
boots  ;  four  packages  assorted  wire 
clinch  nails ;  pegging  awl  and  handle  ; 
sewing  awls;  shoe  hammer  ;  shoe  knife; 
bottle  of  leather 
cement ;  bottle  of 
rubber  cement  ; 
half-dozen  pairs 
heel  plates  ;  as¬ 
sorted  waxed 
ends,  needles  and 
bristles  ;  ball  of 
wax.  The  iron 
last  itself  is  one 
of  the  handiest 
of  tools  One 
may  do  his  own 
half -soling,  rub¬ 
ber,  boot,  shoe 
and  harness  repairing.  No  pegs  needed — 
simply  wire  clinch  nails.  It  is  securely 
packed  in  a  neat  box  ;  weighs  20  pounds. 
Freight  or  express  not  prepaid.  Price, 
82.  With  a  year’s  subscription  $2.75  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$3.50.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of 
six  new  names. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Su  2  r  11  cnnsT  loop*rk  piRce>  N- Y- 

•  I.  «  L.  II.  lIlUO  I  jAwIih  Cmaluln  Imkuti. 

Reference :  Rural  New-  Yorker ,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


IICYCLE 


TO  AS  Y  150  Y  OICUIKL 

under  18  years  of  age  who  will  work  fori 
us  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED.! 
‘  Bend  tbia  adr.  to  A.  CURTIS  &  CO.. 


L  4C.V,  KHT  (JlIINOV  .sT. . 


A  HI  1 1  If  Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
I II 1 1 1  |H  to  20  darn.  N o  pay  till  cured. 
UB  lUXTI  DH.J. STEPHENS,  Lebinun, Ohio, 


SOME 

TIMELY 

BOOKS. 


JUST  ISSUED. 

Strawberries :  What,  How  and 

Wherefore. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 

Assistant  Editor  American  Gardening.  For  Small 
Patches  and  Big  Fields.  Fully  illustrated.  Price, 
paper.  20  cunts. 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade. — By  E. 
C.  Powell,  Assistant  Editor  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing,  and  William  McMillan,  superintendent  of 
Buffalo  Parks.  The  Use  of  Shade  Trees.  From 
Nursery  to  Permanent  Location.  What  Trees  to 
Plant.  Native  Trees  for  Particular  Purposes.  Shade 
Trees  In  City  Stroets.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Country  Roads  ;  Expert  Opinions 
Upon  Laying  Out,  Construction  and 
Maintenance. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Packages  ;  the  Current  Stylos 
of  Baskets,  Boxes,  Crates  and  Barrels 
Used  in  Marketing  Fruits  in  all  Parts 
of  the  Country. — Edited  by  E.  C  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

American  Grape  Training. — A  new 
book  by  L.  LI.  Bailey.  Profusely  and  beautifully 
Illustrated  by  photographic  engravings  of  mo  actual 
growing  vines  and  It  will  represent  all  the  practical 
systems  of  training  In  detail.  It  will  not  oonllne  It¬ 
self  to  ldeul  diagrams.  It  will  be  bright,  systematic 
and  indispensable  to  every  grape-growor.  Price, 
cloth.  75  cents. 


RECENT  ISSUES. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 

of  practical  workers,  a  lull  account  of  tho  best 
methods,  by  which  the  surplus  lrults  may  well  be 
saved  lor  home  use  and  lor  the  large  market  do- 
mand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrue  to  the  home 
workers  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preserves.  Also  a  practical  chapter  on  practical 
evaporation  of  fruits,  etc.  By  Ermentink  Young. 
Price,  20  cents. 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing: — 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  considered 
with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation. — By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  belore  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all 
the  writings  of  Professor  Baliey.  It  happily  combines 
the  results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  is  Interesting  aud  valu¬ 
able  noth  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Senes.  Price,  40  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  (10th  cd .) — 

By  Elias  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  Illustrated  with 
more  than  60  original  engravings  and  designed  to 
cover  tne  various  matter'  pertaining  to  planting  a 
place.  Following  are  the  loading  divisions:  Some 
reasons  for  planting  What  con  tltutes  judicious 
planting;  Planning  a  place  for  planting  How  and 
what  to  order  lor  planting;  the  soil  In  which  to  plant 
Caring  for  tho  stock  before  planting;  On  the  sowing 
Of  seeds;  After  planting;  Future  management  of 
plants.  Just  me  inlng  tor  the  busy  man.  Price, 
paper,  20  cents. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Culture  and 

management  of  a  most  promising  raco  of  plants 
new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 
growers.  Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden, 
with  the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  cents, 

Insects  and  Insecticides. — A  Practical 

Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods 
or  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By  Clarence  M. 
Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zo-ology,  New 
Hampshire  State  College.  ”  A  very  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  little  book.”— Dti.  C.  V  Riley,  U.  8.  Ento¬ 
mologist.  Price,  cloth  $1.25. 

The  New  Celery  Culture.  ( New  ) — By 

Robert  Niven  and  others.  Being  abstracts  of 
articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  growing 
celery  for  profit,  puhilsued  in  American  Garden¬ 
ing  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  it  particularly 
details  the  “new  culture,  ’  which  does  away  with 
the  laborious  and  expensive  ridging  system.  Price 
paper  20  cents. 

Fruit-Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

(New) — By  W  C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society.  Illus¬ 
trated.  New  revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  nook  on  the  subject. 
Price,  cloth,  16mo,  $1 

Spraying  Crops:  Why,  When  and 
How  to  Do  It.  New. — (By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  A  handy  volume  of  about  100  pages; 
illustrated.  Cover.-  tne  wnole  neid  of  the  insect  ana 
fungous  enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  is 
used.  Price,  flexible  cioth,  40  cents;  reduced  from 
75  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. — What 
to  Do  In— Homo  Treatment  Of —What  to  Do 'till  the 
Doctor  Comes.— By  G.  G.  Groff,  M.  1).  Alphabetic¬ 
ally  arranged.  All  about  sunstroke,  poisoning, 
broken  bones,  cuts  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes, 
etc.,  freezing,  oruises,  burns,  choking,  colic,  drown¬ 
ing,  exnaustlon,  explosions,  suffocation  by  gases, 
what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned,  wounas,  etc. 
Price,  20  cents 

The  New  Botany. — A  Lecture  on  the 
best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide  In 
studying  ’the  beautiful  science.”— By  W.  J.  Beal, 
M.  Se,,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Micnigan.  Third  edition,  emaiged  and  re¬ 
vised.  Price,  paper  25  cents. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture  (Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged). — By  F.  A.  Gulley, 
M.S.,  Dean  and  Director  in  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona. 
Tuls  book  discusses  the  more  important  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture  In  a  plain,  simple  way, 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
wno  have  not  studied  chemistry  botany  and  other 
branches  of  science  relating  to  agriculture.  Includes 
all  the  latest  developments  in  agricultural  science 
applied  to  the  subject.  Pi  ice,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

New  York. 
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OUR  NEW  HIGHWAYS. 

HOW  THEY  SHOULD  BE  MADE. 

Now  that  the  subject  of  public  road 
improvement  is  exciting  such  general  in¬ 
terest,  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to 
certain  ideas  connected  therewith  that 
seem  to  me  at  this  time  to  be  especially 
apt  and  important.  Among  all  the  plans 
and  schemes  proposed  for  improving  our 
highways,  I  have  seen  none  that  presents 
a  better  foundation  to  buiM  upon  than 
that  offered  by  Gov.  Hill  recommending 
that  two  public  roads  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  construction  be  made,  at  public 
expense,  running  in  opposite  directions 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  each 
county  in  the  State.  This,  as  I  said,  pre¬ 
sents  the  foundation  of  as  good  a  plan, 
perhaps,  as  can  be  devised  ;  but  as  these 
roads  must  be  built  by  a  general  tax,  to 
which  all,  according  to  their  means,  must 
equally  contribute,  and  from  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  which  some  will  necessarily  be 
wholly  excluded,  this  plan,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented,  must  arouse  a 
great  deal  of  opposition.  That  this  would 
be  almost  wholly  sectional  makes  it  all 
the  more  to  be  deprecated  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  avoided.  That  great  injustice  would 
be  done  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
without  qualification  or  amendment  is 
also  self-evident.  To  make  my  meaning 
plain,  I  will  illustrate  by  presenting  the 
case  as  it  would  come  up  in  my  own 
county,  and  in  many  others  the  case 
would  be  worse. 

In  Cayuga  County,  from  Auburn  the 
county  seat,  southward  22  miles  to  the 
county  line  there  would  be  at  least  three 
routes  which  might  fairly  contend  for 
preference  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  highway.  Of  course,  on  only  one  of 
these  could  the  road  be  built,  leaving  the 
two  others  and  all  others  as  they  were  ; 
mere  mud  lanes,  ignored  in  the  tax  lists 
of  both  county  and  State.  Along  the 
route  selected,  the  favored  inhabitants 
would  pass  to  their  business,  or  their 
pleasure,  over  a  roadway  as  solid  and  as 
smooth  as  labor,  money  and  science  could 
make,  while  the  unfortunate  residents 
along  the  other  roads,  while  taxed  equally 
with  their  more  favored  brothers  to  pay 
for  this  Roman  road,  would,  many  of 
them,  be  so  far  removed  as  to  be  wholly 
cut  off  from  any  participation  in  the 
benefits.  Not  even  by  indirection  would 
they  be  benefited.  So,  far  from  this, 
they  might  claim,  with  some  plausibility, 
that  they  were  actually  injured  by  the 
road.  If  they  desire  to  sell  their  farms, 
or  real  estate  of  any  kind  (which  so 
situated  they  would  be  very  likely  to  do) 
they  would  find  that  while  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  acres  or  village  lots  on  the  grand 
highway  were  largely  enhanced  in  value, 
their  own  out-of-the-way  would  have 
actually  shrunk  in  value  proportionate 
to  their  distance  from  that  thoroughfare. 
Tt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
manifest  injustice  of  such  a  measure, 
and  m  this  particular  Ex-Governor  Hill’s 
plan  does  not  differ  from  the  others  thus 
far  offered. 

What  I  propose  is  that  whatever  plan 
is  adopted  it  be  made  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  of  acceptance  that  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  shall  in  some  degree  be  ap¬ 
portioned  according  to  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  ;  that  the  man  whose  business 
facilities  are  multiplied,  whose  pleasures 
in  life  are  heightened,  and  whose  prop¬ 
erty  is  largely  increased  in  value,  shall 
pay  more  for  these  benefits  which  he  en¬ 
joys  than  the  men  in  remote  corners  and 
on  distant  hillsides  whose  benefits  from 
the  road  are,  under  the  most  liberal  al¬ 
lowance.  and  at  best,  very  problematical. 
There  is  perhaps  no  one  remedy  which 
would  apply  equally  well  or,  perhaps  at 
all,  in  every  county  of  our  State,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  counties  where  the  wealth 
is  very  unequally  distributed.  The  plan  I 
propose  might  have  to  be  changed  for 
some  other,  having  the  same  end  in  view 
but  operatic  g  directly  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  taxation.  But  what  I  propose, 
for  many  if  not  all  of  our  rural  counties, 
is  that  not  one  but  several  sites  or  routes 
for  a  road  be  proposed  to  the  people,  and 
they  themselves  be  allowed  to  determine, 
by  the  assistance  they  offer,  on  which 
route  the  road  shall  be  built,  that  route 
being  chosen  which  should  secure  the 
greatest  assistance  from  private  benefac¬ 
tion,  this  to  be  applied  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  road,  and  the  rest  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  general  tax.  I  can  readily 
conceive  many  objections  to  this  plan, 


and  its  details  would  doubtless  require 
to  be  worked  out  with  great  care  ;  but 
that  it  contains  and  embraces  virtually 
the  primary  idea  of  all  public  improve¬ 
ments  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  If  not, 
at  least  let  the  denier  produce  a  better. 

Kings  Ferry,  N.  Y.  s.  c.  b. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Dog  vs.  Dog. — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
humor  in  a  dog  and  it  is  strongly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  true  story  : 

A  cross  between  an  English  retriever 
and  a  Scotch  collie,  a  sleek  and  well  fed 
gentleman,  found  it  an  excellent  joke  to 
carry  his  picked  bones  out  in  the  center 
of  the  road  and  keep  keen  watch  in  a 
doorway  with  one  eye  peeping.  A  casual 
dog  of  the  hungry  and  lean  sort  would 
soon  come  along  glistening  at  his  unex¬ 
pected  food,  when  woe  to  him  ;  his  lord- 
ship  would  rush  on  the  poor  wretch, 
thrash  him  and  make  him  run.  The 
same  trick  would  be  repeated  until  he 
thought  enough  had  been  had.  Who 
would  suppose  a  dog,  an  aristocrat, 
would  find  fun  in  tantalizing  his  less 
fortunate  brethren  ?  t.  j.  d. 

How  They  Came  Out. — The  following 
story  is  said  to  have  been  told  at  a  recent 
horticultural  meeting  : 

“Down  below  Newport,  in  Arkansas, 
a  young  fellow  came  in  from  the  North 
several  years  ago  and  bought  some  land. 
He  was  industrious,  and,  before  the 
neighbors,  who  were  pretty  much  all 
Southern  people,  had  taken  much  notice 
of  him,  he  had  put  about  40  acres  into 
orchard  and  berries.  He  got  acquainted 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  while  he  wasn’t 
planting  trees  he  was  going  with  the 
daughter  of  an  old  farmer  who  raided 
cotton,  kept  a  pack  of  deer  hounds  and 
managed  to  get  a  living  by  rather  close 
scraping.  It  began  to  look  as  if  the 
Southern  girl  and  the  young  fellow  up 
North  would  make  a  match  of  it.  The 
family  liked  the  Northeruer  pretty  well, 
and  the  old  man  tried  to  reason  him  out 
of  his  folly  in  wasting  his  time  on  fruit. 
He  told  him  that  nobody  had  ever  made 
anything  out  of  fruit  in  that  part  of 
Arkansas. 

“  4  Young  man,’  he  said,  1  I’ve  lived 
here  over  50  years  and  this  is  the  first 
fruit  farm  I’ve  ever  seen  around  here. 
Better  give  it  up  and  go  into  cotton. 
That’s  what  the  Almighty  intended  this 
country  for  and  he  knows  better  than 
you  and  I.’ 

“  The  Northerner  was  obstinate.  He 
said  he  had  put  40  acres  in  fruit,  and  he 
wasn’t  going  to  stop  till  he  had  100. 
Then  the  old  man  sent  for  the  girl. 

“  4  Sally,’  he  said,  ‘you  can  do  as  you 
please,  but  I  reckon  you’d  better  not  let 
things  go  on.  This  young  fellow  is  too 
smart.  He’ll  have  to  get  all  these  fruit 
notions  out  of  his  head  ’fore  he’ll  amount 
to  anything.  And  while  he’s  learning 
sense  you’ll  have  to  wait  to  see  if  there 
is  any  good  in  him.’ 

44  Sally  thought  it  out  as  far  as  her 
little  head  could  go  with  the  problem 
She  broke  with  the  fellow  from  the  North 
and  married  a  young  Southern  farmer  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  Northerner  went 
on  and  put  in  his  100  acres.  To-day  he 
has  Sally  and  her  husband  working  for 
him  on  wages.’’ 

A  Rabbit  Drive. — The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  gives  this  account  of  a  not  uncom¬ 
mon  California  scene. 

Five  thousand  people  took  part  in  a 
rabbit  drive  at  Fresno  last  Saturday,  and 
the  day’s  work  netted  from  5,000  to  20,- 
000  of  the  bob-tailed  pests.  Arriving  at 
the  ground  selected  for  the  drive,  the 
people,  some  on  horseback,  some  in  bug¬ 
gies  and  others  on  foot,  extended  their 
line  several  mil’s  in  the  form  of  a  semi¬ 
circle,  and,  as  they  advanced,  drove  the 
rabbits  to  vard  the  pen  prepared  for  them. 
No  guns  or  dogs  were  allowed,  and  the 
rabbits  were  not  molested  so  long  as  they 
moved  toward  the  pen,  where  they  were 
to  meet  their  death.  Very  few  broke 
away,  and  the  balance  entered  the  pen, 
where  the  people  closed  in  upon  them 
and  the  slaughter  began,  lasting  for 
nearly  an  hour.  The  rabbits  will  be 
scalped  and  then  the  exact  cumber  will 
be  known.  The  men  who  make  the  pens 
and  arrange  for  the  drives  do  it  for  the 
money  they  can  realize  from  the  sale  of 
the  ears.  The  county  pays  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cent  for  each  ear,  and  when 
10.000  or  20,000  rabbits  are  killed,  1% 
cent  each  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  people  who 
kill  rabbits  do  it  for  sport  and  with  no 
expectation  of  reward.  The  opinion  of 
the  rabbit  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sport 
is  not  considered  worth  noting. 

If  a  regiment  of  New  England  folks 
were  to  start  out  on  a  “weed  hunt”  and 
destroy  a  million  or  so  of  weeds,  they 
would  not  have  so  much  fun  but  they 
would  do  lots  of  good. 


England  vs.  English  Sparrows. — 
And  now  the  poor,  persecuted  foreigner 
will  catch  it  on  his  native  heath.  The 
Mark  Lane  Express  says : 

Several  farmers’  clubs  have  decided  to 
pay  head  money  for  all  sparrows  killed. 
Sparrows  have  become  very  numerous  of 
late  years,  owing  to  the  almost  total  ex¬ 
tinction  of  their  natural  enemies,  such 
as  birds  of  prey  and  weasels.  However, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  is  that  boys  and  others  are  under 
the  impression  that  they  will  be  pun¬ 
ished  if  they  take  the  eggs.  The  notices 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  which  are  posted  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  have  acted 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  bird’s-nester,  and 
the  country  is  suffering  from  it.  At 
some  seasons  of  the  year  the  sparrows 
do  their  greatest  amount  of  good  by 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  weeds,  for  which 
purpose  they  gather  together  in  flocks 
on  the  stubbles,  and  during  that  time  it 
is  a  mistake  to  destroy  them.  But  as 
soon  as  wintry  weather  drives  them 
to  the  stackyard  they  will  begin  'heir 
depredations,  which,  with  variations 
according  to  the  season,  will  continue 
until  the  next  harvest  is  gathered  in. 
Wholesale  shooting  during  long  spells  of 
wintry  weather  is  perhaps  the  most 
effectual  way  of  thinning  their  numbers, 
and  few  country  people  require  telling 
how  to  “  lay  a  train  ”  of  chaff  and  corn, 
so  that  with  but  little  skill  hundreds 
may  be  shot  within  the  space  of  a  week. 
Sparrows  are  almost  as  great  a  delicacy 
as  larks — in  fact,  a  “  lark  pie”  is  often 
composed  of  sparrows  without  any  one 
but  the  game-seller  and  the  cook  being 
the  wiser.  Larks  which  have  fed  for 
some  time  on  cabbages  and  turnips  taste 
so  strongly  of  their  food  that  the  flavor 
is  anything  but  pleasant ;  sparrows  al¬ 
ways  feed  on  seeds  and  grain,  and  are 
always  to  be  relied  upon.  They  stew 
down,  and  form  the  basis  of  most  de¬ 
licious  soup,  and  altogether  form  an 
article  of  food  which  should  not  be 
wasted — it  has  cost  quite  enough  to 
grow  it. 


Pisttdtaucouss  gutatitfing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rdual  New-Yorker. 


Upside 

Down. 


YES, 


it  is  the  Champion  Milk 
Cooler  and  Aerator,  but 
it  is  turned  upside  down.  All  good 
dairymen  turn  it  up  this  way  in  the  sun 
to  dry  and  sweeten.  When  they  milk 
they  turn  it  right  side  up  again,  for  they 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it  because  it 
saves  them  so  much  in  time  and  labor, 
besides  it  improves  the  flavor  of  the 
milk  and  makes  it  keep  sweet  from  12  to 
24  hours  longer.  Used  either  with  run¬ 
ning  water  or  with  ice  or  with  ord:nary 
cold  water.  It  will  last  for  years.  We 
guarantee  them  and  will  refund  your 
money  if  they  do  not  do  all  that  we 
claim.  Prices  from  $7  to  $10,  according 
to  dairy.  Send  for  descriptive  leaflet. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THIS 


“Low-Down"  Milk  Wagon 


IS  BUILT  BY  THE 

Parsons  “Low-Down”  "Wagon  Co., 

EARJ.VILLE,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  HOME-SEEKERS. 

The  Northwestern  Home  Seeker  is  the 
name  of  a  newspaper  just  issued,  giving 
valuable  information  regarding  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  mineral  and  other  resources  of 
South  Dakota. 

This  new  Stste  is  enjoying  a  wonder¬ 
ful  prosperity,  and  any  person  lcokir  g 
for  a  desirable  location,  or  interested  in 
obtaining  information  concerning  the  di¬ 
versified  resources  of  South  Dakota,  will 
be  mailed  a  copy  of  this  paper  free  of 
charge  by  sending  his  address  to  W.  A. 
Thrall,  General  Passenger  Agent,  North- 
Western  Line,  Chicago. — Adv. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

om  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  It  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  lUienmatlsm,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Sleeplessness,  Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROCS  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

160  GAY  ST.,  Knoxville,  Tcnn. 


Dr.  Chiles’  LIGHTNING  LINIMENT 

GOOD  FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

It  will  cure  Pole  Evil,  Mange,  Fistula, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Cuts,  Galls,  Enlarged 
Glands,  Scratches  and  Stilfi  ng.  For  the 
Human :  Cute,  Burns,  Scalds,  Frosted 
Feet,  Rheumatism,  Lame  Back,  Corns 
and  Bunions.  Price,  $1  00. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


Tf  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The W  .C.LEFFEL  CO. 

Green  mount  A  t.SPKIN’<;  FI  KLI>,0. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 
The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


|■f|a■|  I  Ojippi  1^0^//  Kind,.  Water,  da,.  01). 

MM  L  I  I  oUriLlLO  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump. 

'  "  "  |  Ing.Wind&Steam Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■  ■  ■■■■■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

11-13 S.Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 


Branch  Housed* 


Special  Reduced  Price  for  ONE  Month. 


SPRAYING  CROPS: 

Why,  When  and  How  to  Do  It.  By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  A  handy  volume  of  about  ioo 
pages ;  illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field  of  the 
insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for  which  the 
spray  is  used.  The  following  topics  are  discussed 
in  a  concise,  practical  manner: 

Spraying  Against  Insects.  Feeding-Habits  of  In¬ 
sects.  Spraying  Against  Fungous  Diseases.  The 
Philosophy  of  Spraying.  Spraying- Apparatus. 
Spraying  Trees  in  Blossom.  Precautions  in  Spray¬ 
ing.  Fungicides  Used  in  Spraying.  Combining 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides.  Cost  of  Spraying- 
Materials.  Prejudice  Against  Spraying.  Spraying 
the  Larger  Fruits.  Spraying  Small  Fruits  and  Nur¬ 
sery  Stock.  Spraying  Shade-Trees,  Ornamental 
Plants  and  Flowers.  Spraying  Vegetables,  Field 
Crops  and  Domestic  Animals.  Price,  in  stiff  paper 
cover,  50  cents ;  flexible  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  paper-covered  edition  is  now  exhausted;  and 
for  one  month,  or  until  the  present  supply  Is  ex¬ 
hausted.  we  will  sell,  to  our  subscribers  only,  the 
cloth-bound  edition  at  the  special  price  of  40  cents 
a  copy,  prepaid 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cubed  Scours. — In  a  late  Rural  I 
saw  an  inquiry  as  to  what  should  be 
griven  to  sheep  and  cattle  that  were 
troubled  with  scours.  Years  ago  I  had 
a  year-old  sheep  that  was  affected  in 
tha  t  way,  and  gave  it  a  dose  of  copperas, 
and  when  they  had  done  its  work,  I 
gave  it  flour,  mixed  with  cool  water  like 
thin  porridge,  only  not  cooked,  and  the 
animal  was  well  in  two  days.  s.  n  h. 

Corn  After  Corn. — Can  corn  be  grown 
on  the  same  field  successfully  for  a  term 
of  years  ?  I  would  answer  yes,  if  the 
necessary  conditions  are  met  ;  that  is 
if  the  elements  taken  out  of  the  soil  by 
the  crop  are  restored  by  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  If  a  farmer  will  put  his  stable 
manure  back  on  the  land  every  year, 
including  the  urine,  which  he  can  easily 
save  by  the  use  of  absorbents,  and  then 
add  a  little  commercial  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  way  of  bone  meal,  he 
may  continue  cropping,  and  get  good  re¬ 
sults  continuously.  henry  foster. 
Clifton  Sanitarium. 

Udder  Needs  Kneading. — I  have  a 
heifer  with  her  first  calf,  which  is  two 
weeks  old.  Her  udder  forward  does  not 
develop.  There  are  no  lumps  or  cakes. 
She  gives  a  large  mess  of  milk  from  two 
hind  teats  and  only  a  teacupful  from  the 
others.  The  quarters  seem  shrunken. 
She  is  in  good  health  and  seems  right  in 
every  other  way.  c.  E.  c. 

Ans. — Keep  up  milking  od  the  forward 
teats  while  milking  the  hind  teats.  Then 
after  each  milking  rub  or  knead  the  for¬ 
ward  half  of  the  udder  vigorously  for 
several  minutes.  The  milk  will  probably 
come  after  a  little.  f.  l.  k. 

Tumors  on  Cow. — I  would  like  to  know 
what  ails  my  cow.  About  a  year  ago  a 
lump  began  to  form  on  the  outside  of 
her  left  hind  leg  a  few  inches  above  the 
bock,  and  now  there  are  two,  about  the 
size  of  walnuts,  a  few  inches  apart,  and 
she  is  a  little  lame.  They  are  hard  and 
she  does  not  like  to  have  them  handled. 
Edgewood,  Pa.  C.  l.  k. 

Ans. — If  the  tumors  are  movable  and 
apparently  attached  to  the  skin  only,  tie 
a  strong  cord  tightly  around  the  neck  of 
each  close  to  the  skin.  Tighten  the  cord 
every  day  or  two  until  they  are  cut  off. 
If  attached  to  the  bone,  paint  daily  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  f.  l.  k. 

A  Lame  Horse. — My  horse  is  lame  in 
the  fore  leg,  worse  at  some  times  than 
at  others.  Sometimes  the  trouble  dis¬ 
appears  after  a  drive  of  a  mile  oi-  two. 
He  occasionally  stands  with  his  lame  leg 
considerably  in  front  of  the  other, 
straight  and  resting  squarely  on  the 
ground.  I  can  detect  no  inflammation, 
he  raises  his  leg  when  I  place  my  hand 
on  his  knee.  There  is  a  crackling  noise 
when  he  walks.  wm.  n.  runyon. 

Ans. — I  am  unable  to  locate  the  seat 
of  the  lameness,  from  this  description, 
and  cannot  therefore  advise  treatment. 
Take  the  horse  to  a  competent  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon  for  examination,  f.  l.  k. 

A  Poultry  Dog. — A  writer  in  the 
Fancier’s  Journal  thus  describes  a  new 
quality  in  dogs : 

Our  old  family  dog  has  one  trait  which 
is  very  useful.  He  makes  it  his  especial 
business  to  keep  hawks  away.  When 
living  oir  a  farm  predatory  hawks  were 
a  great  nuisance.  Not  only  did  they 
catch  chickens  which  ventured  out  too 
far  in  the  fields,  but  in  a  place  where 
hawks  are  n  imeroun  they  will  terrify 
a  whole  flock  of  hens  so  they  rarely  ven¬ 
ture  beyond  the  protection  of  the  build- 
ing.  This  dog,  a  cur  of  unknown  ances¬ 
try,  would  spy  a  hawk  at  a  distance,  off 
he  would  run,  and  getting  under  the 
hawk  would  keep  up  an  incessant  bark¬ 
ing  until  his  hawkship  left  the  locality. 

J  his  trick  he  has  taught  to  a  younger 
dog.  Farmers  or  others  living  in  un¬ 
frequented  places  can  at  once  see  that 
such  a  dog  is  very  useful. 


An  Experience  with  Lumpy  Jaw. — 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
answer  to  A.  J.  S.  on  “  Lumpy  Jaw  in 
Cattle”  in  a  late  Rural  I  have  for 
private  use  two  very  fine  Jersey  cows, 
and  one  day  last  summer  I  noticed  that 
one  had  a  swelling  under  her  jaw,  which 
continued  to  grow  larger  every  day.  At 
first  I  supposed  she  had  been  hurt  while 
at  pasture,  but  soon  discovered  my  mis¬ 
take.  I  opened  a  correspondence  with 
two  veterinary  surgeons,  who  advised 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  together 
with  a  liniment  for  external  use.  The 
potassium  was  given  three  times  a  day 
in  her  feed,  and  the  liniment  was  used 
until  she  was  severely  blistered.  The 
lump  continued  to  grow  until  “  patience 
had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.”  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  called  in  a  surgeon  who  cut 
out  the  tumor  weighing  1%  pound.  The 
cow  is  now  well,  giving  14  quarts  per 
day.  My  advice  to  my  brother  farmers 
is  that  if  “lump  jaw”  or  any  other 
swelling  of  the  glands,  produces  a 
bunch  in  the  jaw,  they  should  have  it 
out.  It  will  save  time  and  labor  and  a 
valuable  cow.  The  description  of  the 
tumor  by  Dr.  Kilborne  is  borne  out  by 
facts. 


OMEGA. 


SOILING  CATTLE. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  we  see  so 
little  in  our  agricultural  papers  about 
soiling  during  the  summer  months,  and 
especially  through  the  droughty  season. 
Column  after  column  is  written  on  win¬ 
ter  feed  and  care  of  dairy  cows  ;  men 
have  racked  their  brains  studying  food 
rations,  with  an  eye  to  improve  on  the 
present  methods.  Cows  are  housed  in 
warm  stables  and  comfort  is  visible 
everywhere  ;  yet  these  same  cows,  per¬ 
haps,  are  turned  out  to  pasture  to  fight 
flies  during  the  summer  months  without 
a  thought  as  to  their  comfort.  We  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  caring  for  our 
cows  during  the  winter  in  the  past  few 
years  ;  yet  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  their 
summer  treatment  we  have  made  little, 
if  any,  advancement  in  the  same  time  ? 
That  cows,  to  do  their  best,  must  be  kept 
comfortable,  is  a  fact  recognized  by  all 
dairymen.  Indeed  this  is  the  first  prin 
ciple  of  successful  dairying. 

Next  I  would  place  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow ;  if  she  is  fed  in  such  a  manner 
and  on  such  a  ration  that  the  cost  is  as 
much  as  we  get  for  her  product,  then 
there  is  no  profit.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  a  pasture  which  a  cow  uses  five  months 
she  destroys  as  much  by  tramping  as  she 
consumes  If  this  be  true — and  my  ex 
perience  tells  me  it  is— then  allowing  cat¬ 
tle  to  graze  on  fields  is  a  most  wasteful 
and  extravagant  method  of  feeding — a 
method  that  only  the  wealthy  can  follow. 

I  have  practiced  partial  so’ling  until  I 
am  convinced  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  turn  our  cows  out  to  pasture, 
and  we  should  give  soiling  at  least  a  fair 
test.  The  greatest  objection  to  it  seems 
to  be  the  extra  amount  of  labor  involved, 
and  this  is  mostly  in  theory.  I  can  cut, 
haul  and  feed  a  soiling  crop  to  20  head 
of  cattle  in  half  an  hour.  Such  crops 
should  be  planted  convenient  to  the 
stable  so  as  to  avoid  long  hauls.  This 
question  is  of  especial  importance  if  that 
new  pest,  the  horn  fly,  has  come  to  stay. 
If  it  has,  then  dairymen,  whether  they 
want  to  or  not,  must  resort  to  at  least 
stabling  and  partial  soiling.  Last  sea¬ 
son,  when  the  pest  made  its  appearance 
here,  my  cows  shrank  nearly  half  their 
mess  of  milk  in  a  very  few  days  on  good 
pasture.  I  put  them  in  th  e  stable  and  kept 
them  there  during  the  daytime,  and  gave 
them  a  feed  of  millet  and  sweet  corn  in 
the  morning  and  at  noon,  turning  them 
out  to  pasture  only  at  night.  They  soon 
gave  their  usual  flow  of  milk  and  kept  it 
up  right  along,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  pest  may  not  prove  a  “  blessing  in 
disguise”  to  dairymen.  m.  e.  king. 
Logan  County,  0. 


One  cent  will  carry  this  paper  to  your 
friend  in  any  part  of  North  America 
after  you  have  written  your  name  on  the 
corner  to  show  whom  it  is  from. 


A  Cold  Sebms  a  Small  Affair.— Most  people 
neglect  It.  Who  minds  It  ?  Yet  a  Cold  may  turn  to 
Consumption,  and  then  follows  almost  certnln  death. 
—Better  take  a  cold  In  time  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  the  well-known  standard  remedy  for 
Coughs,  Colds,  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and 
all  Pulmonary  Complaints,  and  your  Cold  will  disap¬ 
pear,  as  well  as  all  appiehenslon  of  danger.— Adv. 

coTl’e’ge’of  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  3,  1803.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  S„  Sec.,  332  E  27th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


.a0.?**  An  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

SjSBBi'B  jg^J  |  Pay  100  per  cent,  more  on 

Cfi  * r**T 4  cents  in  stamps  for  No.  23 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


IPW 

Si  mplo,  easy  of  operation, self-regu¬ 
lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
8ond  4c.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue.  Geo 
BrtM  *r  Co.,  Mfrs,  Quinoy ,  I11.TJ.ELA 

KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

ROC1<  8  and  S*  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MALII/'N  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  66  lot  „es.  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  Jl  t no  llng  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  pr-ctlcal  rations  for  s'!  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  Dylt  adopt  causa  text 
book  In  neanv  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  In  America.  It  w'.ll  pay  a.'  ybody  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  or  a  ocw.  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  93.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Bowen  Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also 
40  home-bied  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  flrst  ’93  importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

HE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


KILLS  AND  PREVENTS  INSECTS  AND  DISEASE. 

$2  packet  makes  100  Gallons. 

R.  FRANCKLYN  &  CO.,  3  Hanover  St.,  New  York. 


NIAGIE  CO. 


Poland  Churn  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D  M,  MAG1E,  Origina¬ 
tor,  Oxford,  O  Send  for  circulars. 


Ellerslie  Guernseys. 

LARGEST  GUERNSEY  HERD  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

Choice  Animals  of  both  sexes  for  s<.  <  . 

L.KVI  P.  MORTON,  Proprietor. 
H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonb  and  unbqcalki)  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  flnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Rosltn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 

DOG-PROOF. 

1  offer  for  sale  an  exceptionally  line  lot  of  Rain  and 
Ewe  Lambs,  sired  by  Imported  Royal  Windsor  No. 
232.  First  Prize  Winner  Royal  8how  at  Windsor,  Eng¬ 
land,  1889,  Imported  Model  Prince,  (’>03,  and  Linden 
Prince,  102(1,  and  all  out  of  choice  imported  ewes. 
Those  that  wish  to  raise  many  and  early  lambs  (as  a 
lamb  of  40  pounds  at  Christmas  will  bring  more  than 
five  of  same  weight  will  bring  in  June)  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  and  they  will  soon  be  convinced  of 
tlielr  superiority  over  all  other  breeds.  All  sheep 
delivered  free  of  expressage  to  the  buyer.  Address 

T.  S.  COOPER,  Coopersburg,  Penn. 

P.  S. — Also  for  sale  a  few  very  choice  Jersey  Bull 
calves,  sired  by  the  grand  old  bull  Pedro,  3187,  now  lti 
years  old,  and  silll  In  active  service;  he  Is  considered 
the  best  son  of  the  famous  Eurotas.— T.  S.  C. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CA8SIU8  MARCELLU8  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

FINK  TREK  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


PONIES  FOR  SALE. 

Eighteen  head  of  well  broken,  reliable  ponies,  an 
about(il)  head  of  breeding  animals:  Rbetlands,  Welsh 
Hackney-Ponies  and  Icelands.  Address 
Dll.  O.  C.  JACKSON,  P.  O.  Box  101,  Jamaica,  L.  l.,N. Y. 


The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 


SECOND  EDITION, 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Horses, 

Cattle, 

Sheep 


and 


Swine. 


By  GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A., 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 


Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book  on  Domestic  Animals  in  18  of 
the  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  United  States. 


Improvement,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics,  Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each 

1  w1  a  1  a Trre K a,r<1  * n «  Its  Registry  Association,  Scale 
of  Points,  When  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Management  are 
supplemented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  success¬ 
ful  breeders  of  tho  United  States  and  Canada,  each  giving 
his  actual  methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared  by  the  author,  the  text  thoroughly  revised,  brought 
down  to  date,  numerous  additions  made,  and  many  val¬ 
uable  sugvesttons  from  competent  stockmen  and  Instruc¬ 
tors  In  animal  husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The 
chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Hpeed,”  Is  now 
especially  complete,  the  author  having  embodied  therein 
a  carefully  prepared  “Study  In  Animal  Physics,”  regard¬ 
ing  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Dally  News  says  : 

“This  Is  a  careful  sclentlflc  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  is 
Illustrated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  a  horse,  which  are  supplemented  by  carefully  com¬ 
piled  ratios  of  lengths  of  tbo  various  parts.  This  Is  a 
valuable  paper  for  horso  owners.  ’ 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  the  flrst  edition  was  published,  have  been 
given  proper  place,  and  Important  data  regarding  these 
and  many  old  breeds  Incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especi¬ 
ally  prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  In  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main 
divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact,  it  1b  believed  that 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  It  of  greater 
value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  in  the 
class  room  or  on  tho  farm. 

Brice,  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  9‘4;  half  sheep, 
93.75;  half  morocco,  93.50. 


HE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

Canada  m  B  1  mm 

UNLEACHED  MM  ^1 

HARDWOOD  I  I  mm 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  8end  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Luscious  Strawberries. 

»A  full  crop  next  season  from 

POT  -  GROWN  PLANTS. 

Plant  now.  Our  handsome  descrip¬ 
tive  Illustrated  List  of  50  varieties  of 
Strawberries;  26  varieties  of  Celery, 
mailed  free.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Box  88.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  TWO  MILES 


Our  house  Is  In  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Easy  access  to  all  points  of  Interest, 
either  by  steam  or  street  cars.  Come  and 
board  with  us.  Price,  $1.50  per  day.  or  $10 
a  week.  6734  Perry  Avenue,  Normal 
Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANADA  THISTLE! 


8end  for  a  copy  of  the  Great  Columbian 
Method  of  Exterminating.  W1  by  mall. 

H.  B.  RICHARDS,  EASTON,  PENXA. 


FROM  WORLD’S  FAIR 


CIDER 


THE  NEW 
TOCTOR  BAILEY, 


NORTON’S  PLANT  DUSTER 
distributes  Paris  Green.  London  Pur¬ 
ple,  or  any  dry  Insecticide.  It  can  be 
carried  Id  one  hand,  and  the  dust- 
guard  projected  over  each  hill  or 

T plant  successively.  A  slight  motion 
of  the  hand  throws  down  the  powder, 
and  envelopes  the  leaves  and  stalks 
of  the  plant  In  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is 
light,  cheap  and  easily  handled,  and 
saves  all  waste.  Send  for  descriptive 
.  circular.  TUB  TUOY  STAMPING 
'■  WORKS.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 

Hydr&ulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  |  . 

Presses.  Graters.  Elevators.  Pumps. 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Cr' 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT^g^J 

PRESS  CO.,  Si 

118  W.Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N.Y 


ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

n.  — .  Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
IHHjr  horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
*|L  with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
I saving  of  power  and 
jggS‘  increase  of  capacity. 

Made  only  by 

J  - - PLOW  CO., 

ntoa  and  Hew  York. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


The  most  perfect  article 
of  Its  kind  made. 
Ease  of  movement  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  manufacturers  of 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay 
Presses,  Feed  Cutters, 
Plows,  etc.  Address 


A  DAY.  60  fast  selling  specialties.  Bid 
profits  to  agents.  Everybody  buys.  Bicycles, 
etc.  Write  quick.  Box  612,  Holly,  Mich. 


room. 


Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 


New  Patents,  New  Designs  ^ 

and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Illi 

The  E 

World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


solid  Expanded  Metal 

mmm  mm  mm  ■  m.  . .  ,  ,  .  f 


HOOVER  &>  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio, 
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PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 

THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
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asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalog-  prices,  terms,  etc. 
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the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  P^tlcu  lars 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
New  Yorlfc  City,  N.  Y. 


you  to  take  a  slice”  of  ours 
before  you  buy  any  other. 
Where  we  have  no  agent,  we 
*  will  send  it  on  trial,  if  good 
reference  is  sent.  Send  for  our  ’92  en¬ 
dorsements  and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  RbTAIi. 
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j  D.Y.Hallock  &  Son, 

YORK,  PA. 
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can  operate  it,  leaves  the  y  — — 
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comparatively  level.  It  is  x 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  19th  Century. 
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ure  of  efficiency,  simplicity  and  economy  ot 
any  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  “  Proof 


SCARLET  CLOVER  FOR  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  GREAT  CROP  FOR  GREEN  MANURING. 

The  accompanying'  cut  (Fig.  149)  shows  two  speci¬ 
mens  of  clover— No.  1  Scarlet  or  Crimson  clover  (Tri¬ 
folium  incarnatum)  and  No.  2  Red  clover  (Trifolium 
pratense).  These  specimens  were  taken  by  the  writer 
April  6,  from  experiment  plots  on  the  farm  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Brown,  of  Swedesboro,  N.  J.  The  soil  of  this 
farm  consists  of  a  medium  sandy  loam  and  is  in  a  good 
state  of  fertility.  Both  plots  were  seeded  on  the  same 
date— August  1, 1893— No.  1  in  corn  and  the  seed  lightly 
harrowed  ;  No.  2  on  well  prepared  land  after  white 
potatoes.  Notwithstanding  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  last  fall,  the  seed  came  up  and  grew  well  on  both 
plots,  withstood  the  winter  and  spring  without  loss 
and  the  growth  now  (April  19),  completely  covers  the 
soil. 

Representative  isolated  plants  were  selected  in  each 
case  in  order  that  an  accurate  idea  of  the  size  and 
habits  of  growth  of  the  different  clovers  might  be 
given.  The  Scarlet  clover 
is  shown  to  be  a  much 
stronger  grower  than  the 
Red,  both  in  respect  to  size 
and  habit  of  tillering  ;  the 
superiority  of  the  former 
in  these  particulars  is  of 
great  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  green  manure 
in  the  system  of  farming 
practiced  in  that  section, 
viz.,  the  growing  of  early 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  corn 
and  sweet  potatoes.  The 
mass  of  growth  at  this  time, 
both  above  and  below  the 
surface,  must  prove  of  great 
value  in  improving  the 
physical  character  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  in  furnish¬ 
ing  considerable  vegetable 
matter  so  necessary  in 
these  soils,  particularly  for 
the  growth  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Many  farmers  now 
use  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  manures  entirely, 
believing  that  the  organic 
matter  provided  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  plant  food 
furnished.  This  method  is 
expensive  both  in  direct 
cash  outlay  and  in  labor, 
and  any  substitute  should 
therefore  receive  careful  attention  and  trial.  In  an 
investigation  made  at  this  station  the  past  season  it 
was  found  that  15  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter  of 
the  whole  plant  at  maturity  consisted  of  roots  and 
stubble,  and  that  a  green  crop  of  five  tons  per  acre 
would  furnish  2,350  pounds  of  vegetable  matter  or  as 
much  as  would  be  provJded  by  7%  tons  of  horse  man¬ 
ure  of  average  composition.  The  fertilizer  constituent 
contained  in  a  crop  of  this  size  amounted  to  61  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  12  of  phosphoric  acid  and  53  of  potash  ; 
considerably  less  phosphoric  acid,  but  almost  as  much 
nitrogen  a"d  potash  as  would  be  furnished  by  the  7% 
tons  of  manure. 

With  the  exception  of  nitrogen,  these  constituents 
had  previously  existed  in  the  soil,  hence  the  main  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  from  this  source  is  their  location  in 
the  surface  soil.  The  nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand, 
equivalent  in  amount  to  384  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
is  a  direct  gain  so  far  as  it  has  been  derived  from  the 
atmosphere.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  early  plowing 
for  the  main  crops  in  southwestern  New  Jersey,  no 
catch  green  manure  crops  can  be  allowed  to  fully 


mature  ;  yet  the  very  considerable  growth  made  in  the 
fall,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  Scarlet  clover 
early  in  the  season,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  a 
crop  can  be  secured  without  interference  with  regular 
rotations,  permit  of  a  very  decided  gain  in  fertility 
from  the  use  of  the  unmatured  crop,  and  at  a  slight 
expense.  The  cost  of  seeding  one  acre  need  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $1.50,  a  sum  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  haul¬ 
ing  and  spreading  of  an  equivalent  of  organic  matter 
and  plant  food  in  the  New  York  or  Philadelphia  man¬ 
ure  which  costs  $2  per  ton  at  consumer’s  depot. 

The  experimental  plots  from  which  these  specimens 
were  taken  will  be  plowed  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
at  which  time  samples  will  be  taken  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  accurately  the  amount  of  organic  matter  and 
fertilizer  constituents  contained  in  each  crop.  The 
hardiness  of  the  Scarlet  clover  seems  now  to  be  well 
assured  for  this  State,  being  rather  more  hardy,  if  any¬ 
thing,  than  the  Red  clover,  and  its  value  in  other  lines, 
as  well  as  for  green  manure,  mainly  as  an  orchard 


crop  or  for  early  forage,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  e.  b.  voorhees. 

A  Success  In  Connecticut. 

Regarding  Crimson  clover  here  in  Connecticut,  last 
year  at  the  last  harrowing  in  August,  we  sowed  seven 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  all  over  a  2()-acr'e  peach  or¬ 
chard  ;  it  came  up  well  and  made  a  fine  growth  last 
fall ;  during  November  it  was  four  or  five  inches  high 
and  we  pastured  it  with  the  two  cows  that  furnish  the 
family  supply  of  mLk  and  cream,  and  all  of  us  were 
made  quite  happy.  When  the  snow  went  off  in  spring 
all  of  the  clover  seemed  to  be  alive  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  freezing  and  thawing  weather  late  in 
March  and  early  in  April  injured  it  somewhat,  killing 
it  out  entirely  in  a  few  spots  of  half  a  rod  square. 
Since  that  time  the  remainder  has  been  making  a 
wonderful  growth  and  we  are  beginning  to  plow  it 
under  this  week — May  21 — thickly  matted  over  the 
ground  and  fully  a  foot  high.  All  in  all,  I  count  it  a 
very  great  success  and  shall  extend  our  plantings  of  it 
in  all  the  young  orchards  this  coming  summer.  I 


would  also  do  it  in  all  the  older  orchards,  but  we  are 
expecting  an  abundant  peach  crop  and,  of  course,  the 
treading  of  the  fields  at  picking  time  would  be  likely 
to  ruin  the  young  plants.  I  also  put  in  about  400 
acres  of  this  clover  among  the  trees  in  our  Georgia 
orchards  ;  but  it  has  not  done  so  well  there  as  here  in 
Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 

WATER-MELON  SEEDS. 

WHERE  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  GROWN. 

With  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  healthfulness 
as  well  as  deliciousness  of  the  water-m^lon,  there  has 
been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  acreage  planted, 
until  now  the  area  in  southwestern  Georgia  counts 
10,000  or  mote  acres,  and  the  product  for  shipment  to 
Northern  markets  alone  aggregates  from  10,000  to 
16,000  car-loads.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  our  Georgia  melons,  though  heretofore  only 
the  morj  indifferent  kinds  were  shipped,  the  Northern 
seedsmen  naturally  turned  then  attention  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  producing  the  finest 
melons,  as  being  suited  to 
furnish  them  the  most  per¬ 
fect  seed ;  justly  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  most  perfect 
fruit  would  yield  the  most 
reliable  and  thoroughly 
matured  seed.  As  a  result 
many  hundreds  of  acres 
of  water-melons  are  planted 
in  southwestern  Georgia 
solely  for  the  seed.  These 
melons  are  grown  from 
seed  furnished  by  Northern 
seedsmen  who  take  the 
entire  product  of  the  land 
planted  at  a  price  con¬ 
tracted  for,  which  varies, 
according  to  variety,  from 
12) 4  to  25  cents  per  pound, 
though  few  varieties  bring 
the  latter  price,  the  great 
bulk  being  contracted  for 
at  12%  cents  per  pound. 

This  price  is  apparently 
low  and  the  bulk  of  the 
seed  at  the  price  could 
be  profitable  only  because 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  land 
and  the  crop  of  hay  which 
is  secured,  after  the  melon 
crop  has  been  gathered,  at 
merely  the  cost  of  cutting 
and  curing.  In  growing  the 
seed,  any  light  sandy  land  is  selected,  plowed  and 
checked  so  as  to  make  each  hill  or  check  six  feet  from 
the  next.  In  each  hill  a  half  handful  of  compost 
stable  manure,  cotton  seed  and  acid  phosphate  is  placed 
by  some  ;  others  using  a  small  quantity  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  guano,  while  others  use  no  fertilizer,  because 
a  small  melon  has  as  many  seeds  as  a  large  one  of  the 
same  vaiiety,  and  they  work  to  secure  seed  only  and  a 
profit.  After  the  fertilizer  is  placed,  a  ridge  is  formed 
by  plowing  the  earth  from  either  side  to  it  ;  and  on  it 
the  seeds  are  planted  in  April  or  May.  After  the 
plants  are  well  up,  they  are  thinned  out  to  one  or  two 
plants  to  the  hill,  and  cultivated  with  plows  the  first 
time,  and  then  with  sweeps  or  scrapes. 

This  cultivation  should  never  be  done  in  the  early 
morning,  for  then  the  vines  are  exceedingly  tender 
and  brittle,  breaking  very  easily,  whilst  after  the  sun 
has  shone  on  them  several  hours,  they  can  be  pushed 
about  without  the  least  damage. 

After  the  melons  are  thoroughly  ripe,  tight  barrels 
with  one  head  removed  are  taken  into  the  field  and 
placed  at  convenient  points,  and  the  melons  are  hauled 
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to  them  in  wagons.  The  melons  are  split  open  and 
with  three  or  four  rakes  of  the  hand  all  the  seeds  and 
some  of  the  pulp  fall  into  the  barrel.  When  this  bar¬ 
rel  is  full  the  contents  are  left  to  ferment  and  all  the 
pulp  is  eaten  up  and  the  seeds  separate  and  sink  to 
the  bottom.  To  facilitate  fermentation  and  separa¬ 
tion,  the  mass  of  pulp  and  seed  should  be  freely  stirred 
the  first  day.  The  fermentation  and  separation  of 
the  seeds  are  complete,  in  hot  clear  weather,  in  two 
or  thiee  days,  while  in  cloudy  weather  it  takes  four 
to  six.  After  fermentation  the  liquor  is  poured  off, 
and  the  seeds  placed  in  tubs  where  they  are  washed  in 
several  waters,  being  each  time  thoroughly  stirred 
and  the  water  poured  off  while  the  mass  is  still  in  cir¬ 
culation,  for  then  any  portion  of  the  pulp  or  defective 
seeds  float  out,  the  sound  seeds  sinking  to  the  bottom. 

After  the  seeds  have  been  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried  one  day  in  the  sun  on  a  raised  platform  on  which 
cloths  are  spread,  then  in  the  shade,  spread  on  the 
floor  and  frequently  turned  over  with  a  rake  until 
entirely  dry,  when  they  are  packed  for  shipment 
North.  The  yield  runs  from  <35  to  225  pounds,  and 
will  average  about  150  pounds  per  acre,  on  a  large 
field.  This  gives  a  return  of  $18.75  per  acre  gross, 
which  is  quite  small,  but  then  they  can  be  grown  on 
land  too  poor  for  anything  else,  and  the  after  crop  of 
Crab  grass  hay  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  seeds, 
or  at  the  worst  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
The  methods  are  primitive,  and  other  modes  of  drying 
could  be  substituted  which  would  expedite  the  drying 
and  save  much  labor.  The  foregoing  is  the  method 
of  growers  of  melon  seeds  for  seedsmen.  1  think  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  seedsmen  to  pay  a  higher 
price  and  require  the  hills  to  be  10  feet  apart  and  well 
fertilized,  for  thereby  T  know  they  would  secure  seeds 
from  much  larger  and  better  melons,  and  such  seeds 
would  produce  larger  melons  for  those  who  plant  for 
fruit.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  my  own  planted 
10  feet  apart  and  well  fertilized  from  selected  seeds 
will  average  over  40  pounds  each,  many  running  over 
50  pounds.  A.  w.  SMITH. 

Americus,  Ga. 


ARRESTING  THE  ROBBER  COWS. 

BABCOCK  &  SCALES,  COW  DETECTIVES,  FIND  THIEVES  IN 
THE  CORNELL  HERD. 

A  Noteworthy  Milk  Experiment. 

The  facts  contained  in  the  following  article  are  taken 
from  a  very  valuable  bulletin  recently  issued  from  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  written  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wing.  We  have  often  praised  the  bulletins  from  this 
station.  They  are  practical  and  comprehensive — 
printed  on  good  piper  and  generally  well  illustrated. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  improvement 
of  dairy  cows  and  the  actual  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  or 
a  pound  of  butter.  Much  of  this  has  been  “  all  talk” 
or  guesswork  with  little  back  of  it  but  perhaps  the 
record  of  a  single  cow  for  a  limited  period.  The  Cor¬ 
nell  station  people  started  in  to  conduct  an  experiment 
with  a  backbone  to  it.  There  was  a  herd  of  20  cows 
on  the  experiment  farm — a  business  herd  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  milk  to  actual  customers.  Now,  it  was  said,  “Let 
us  take  this  every-day  herd  and  for  one  whole  year 
weigh  the  food  each  cow  consumes  and  the  milk  each 
gives  and  also  sample  and  test  that  milk  as  we  go 
along,  keeping  an  actual  record  of  the  work.  That 
will  show  just  what  each  cow  eats  and  what  she  does 
with  the  food.  If  there  are  any  robbers  in  the  herd 
eating  their  fill  and  not  filling  the  pail,  we  shall  find 
them  by  this  method  because  each  cow  must  stand  or 
fall  by  her  own  mess.” 

The  Herd  and  How  it  was  Herded. 

There  is  nothing  specially  high-toned  or  blue- 
blooded  about  this  herd — just  good,  sensible  business 
cows.  Some  18  years  ago  Prof.  Roberts  began  to 
make  a  herd  just  as  any  ordinary  farmer  may  do.  He 
started  with  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  neighborhood 
and  bred  them  to  thoroughbred  bulls,  and  picked  out 
for  the  next  breeding  the  best  heifer  calves  of  each 
year’s  crop.  When  he  started,  the  cows  averaged 
only  about  3,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  Now,  the 
descendants  of  these  old  cows  average  over  7,000 
pounds  per  year.  Now,  remember  that  they  didn’t 
pick  out  a  lot  of  the  best  cows  in  the  herd,  and  give 
them  a  special  test.  No  !  No  !  Every  cow,  good  and 
bad,  had  a  chance  to  show  what  she  could  do. 

The  herd  consisted  of  nine  grade  Holsteins,  six 
grade  J  erseys,  one  pure-blood  Jersey,  two  pure-bred 
Holsteins,  and  two  common  cows,  seemingly  Short¬ 
horn  grades. 

The  test  began  January  15, 1892,  and  ended  January 
14,  1893.  The  food  for  each  cow  was  carefully  weighed 
every  day.  The  milk  was  weighed  at  each  milking, 
and  once  each  week  a  sample  of  equal  parts  of  morn 
ing’s  and  night’s  milk  was  taken  from  each  cow,  and 
tested  by  the  Babcock  tester.  Thus  they  found  not  only 
the  total  weight  of  the  milk,  but  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  in  it  a#  well.  The  cows  were  weighed  on  the  15th 


of  each  month.  By  looking  at  the  following  table, 
you  will  see  that  the  cows  were  mostly  large  ones. 
During  winter  they  were  fed  hay,  ensilage,  roots, 
bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  meal.  In  summer 
they  had  good  pasture  and  grain  with  soiling  crops  of 
corn,  and  second-growth  clover  when  the  pastures 
were  dry.  Here  are  the  daily  winter  rations  fed  : 

For  the  lamer  cyws.  For  the  smaller  cows. 

15  pounds  hay.  10  pounds  hay. 

50-55  pounds  ensilage.  40-li  pounds  ensilage. 

10  pounds  roots.  10  pounds  roots. 

8  pounds  grain.  8  pounds  grain. 

After  figuring  up  the  total  quantities  of  food  eaten 
by  the  cows,  the  following  scale  of  prices  was  used  in 
obtaining  the  cost  of  the  feeding  : 

Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Hay .  19.03  Cotton-seed  meal...  $25  00 

Ensilage .  1.75  Corn  meal .  20.00 

Hoots..  . .  2  00  Cornstalks  .  3.00 

Wheat  bran .  18.00  Cut  grass  (soiling)..  1.75 

Pasture,  30  cents  per  week. 

The  cost  of  a  week’s  pasture  represents  the  average 
of  13  estimates  of  dairymen  in  different  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  Story  in  Black  and  White. 

After  tlie  year’s  careful  work  of  weighing,  measur¬ 
ing  and  figuring,  the  account  with  the  cows  stands  as 
follows.  We  have  grouped  all  the  important  data  into 
one  table.  In  regard  to  the  breeding  of  the  cows,  H. 
means  pure  Holstein,  %  H.,  a  grade  with  three- 
quarters  of  that  blood.  J.  pure  Jersey.  %  J.,  Jersey 
grade,  with  seven-eighths  blood,  and  Grade  a  “scrub” 
with  some  Shorthorn  blood.  The  ages  of  most  of  the 
cows  are  given,  but  some  are  left  blank  as  the  animals 
were  bought  and  the  age  is  not  exactly  known  : 


There  you  have  the  complete  record  for  the  year. 
Of  course  there  are  more  details  for  each  month  of 
the  year,  but  this  is  enough  to  pick  out  the  robbers  if 
there  are  any:  Babcock  &  Scales  did  the  work.  All 
the  sneaks  that  formerly  slid  their  mess  into  the  can 
with  the  others  are  now  forced  to  stand  up  and  face 
their  records.  The  value  of  the  milk  is  figured  at  one 
cent  a  pound  or  about  two  cents  a  quart  at  the  barn 
without  any  handling  after  milking.  The  butter  fat 
is  valued  at  30  cents  a  pound,  which  is  about  25  cents 
a  pound  for  actual  butter.  Those  who  know  anything 
about  the  Bibcock  test  know  that  it  shows  only  the 
actual  fat  in  the  milk — how  much  of  it  can  be  made 
into  butter  will  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  butter 
maker  and  his  success  in  taking  the  fat  out  of  the  milk 
by  skimming  and  saving  it  by  churning.  Good  butter 
contains  80  per  cent  of  pure  fat — the  balance  being 
water  casein,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  all  the  fat 
in  Sue’s  milk  could  have  been  made  into  butter  there 
would  have  been  549  pounds.  But  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  all  that  fat  by  ordinary  skimming  and 
churning,  and  so  allowing  for  the  average  losses  in 
saving  fat  and  figuring  the  amount  of  fat  needed  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter,  it  was  found  that  30  cents  for 
actual  fat  represents  25  cents  for  commercial  butter 
and  is  a  fair  price  for  estimating  these  comparative 
values. 

Some  Donated  and  Others  Stole. 

That  is  just  what  the  record  shosvs.  Nobody  wants 
to  breed  thief  cows  though  many  farmers  are  un¬ 
knowingly  in  that  business.  If  any  cow  is  goo  i  enough 
to  donate  milk  or  butter  for  the  benefit  of  her  weak 
sisters  she  should  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  publicity. 
That  is  just  what  Babcock  &  Scales  have  done  with 
this  herd.  You  will  notice  that  this  is  largely  a  herd 
of  young  cows  and  that  they  are  all  quite  large  ani¬ 
mals.  The  average  milk  record  is  far  above  that  of 
the  average  farm  herd.  The  average  yield  is  7,240K 
pounds  of  milk  and  285.62  pounds  of  fat.  Ten  cows 
are  above  the  average  in  milk  and  10  below,  while 
nine  were  above  the  average  butter  yield  and  11  below 
it.  The  other  figure^  tell  their  own  story.  On  the 
face  of  the  statioi’s  figures  there  are  only  two  robber 
cows  in  the  herd — Daisy  and  Gem  Valentine.  Daisy 
ate  food  worth  $41.24  and  gave  only  $28.30  worth  of 
milk.  The  other  ate  $36.24  worth  and  gave  $33.88 
worth  of  milk.  There  was  some  excuse  for  Daisy,  as 
she  did  not  have  a  good  start,  but  Gem  Valentine  has 
proved  herself  a  manure  maker  rather  than  a  money 
maker.  On  the  face  of  the  first  figures  the  other  18 


cows  gave  milk  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  thei 
food,  but  that  is  not  all.  What  did  it  cost  to  take  care 
of  them  ?  What  is  a  man’s  time  worth  ?  We  have 
made  another  little  calculation  about  this.  We  esti¬ 
mate  that  it  is  worth  five  cents  a  day  for  every  day 
that  the  cow  is  milked  to  give  her  proper  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  That  is,  it  will  cost  that  much  to  hire  a  man 
to  do  it  right  Certainly  a  man  has  a  right  to  expect 
hired  man’s  wages  for  the  time  spent  over  his  cow*. 
Add  this  labor  bill  to  the  cost  of  the  food  and  see 
where  the  cows  stand.  We  now  find  that  six  cows 
did  not  give  milk  enough  to  pay  for  food  and  care, 
while  several  more  gave  so  little  profit  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  talking  about.  For  example,  take  Jennie,  a 
seven-eighth  blood  Jersey.  She  gave  5,785. 75  pounds 
of  milk,  worth  $57.86,  but  she  ate  $43  66  worth  of  food 
and  had  to  be  milked  311  days,  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
$15.55,  or  a  total  of  $59.21.  No  money  profit  in  that. 
Is  not  that  fair?  Why  should  not  a  dairyman  charge 
his  cows  what  it  costs  to  wait  on  them  ?  He  has  to 
pay  the  people  who  wait  on  him. 

Anot'ner  thing  that  appears  at  first  sight  is  that  with 
most  of  these  cows  butter-making  st  25  cents  a  pound 
would  seem  to  pay  better  than  milk  at  a  cent  a  pound. 
You  will  notice  that  figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  butter 
fat,  16  out  of  20  ccws  gave  a  greater  value  than  when 
the  milk  alone  was  considered.  Let  us  see  about  that. 
It  costs  something  to  make  butter — a  good  five  cents  a 
pound  or  more;  creameries  charge  four  cents.  Add 
five  cents  for  each  pound  of  butter  fat  to  the  cost  of 
food  and  care  of  each  cow,  and  you  will  greatly 


change  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  only  eight  cows  will 
show  a  greater  net  profit  in  butter  over  milk.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  claimed  that  a  man  has  no  business 
to  keep  a  cow  that  will  not  pay  a  square  profit  above 
the  cost  of  food  and  labor,  and  make  him  a  clean 
present  of  the  manure.  This  experiment  proves  that 
there  are  such  cows. 

Cows  that  Stay  by  the  Farmer. 

One  such  cow  is  Sue  (see  her  picture  at  Fig.  150.) 
Look  at  her  record.  A  “scrub”  of  no  particular 
breeding,  weighing  1,040  pounds.  She  milked  366 
days,  and  gave  10,754  pounds  of  milk,  with  439.37 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  She  ate  $49.08  worth  of 
food,  and  it  cost,  say,  $18  30  to  wait  on  her.  That 
makes  a  total  cost  of  $67.38  to  get  her  milk,  worth 
$107.54,  or,  say  $89  33,  to  make  her  butter  worth 
$131.81.  There  is  profit  clear  and  fair.  This  cow  was 
of  no  special  breeding,  but  she  was  one  of  two  kept 
out  of  20  ordinary  ccws  like  her  that  were  tried.  She 
had  the  advantage  over  the  others  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  farrow,  and  was  milked  every  day,  while  the 
others  went  dry  for  eight  weeks  or  less.  Prof.  Wing 
says  the  picture  is  a  good  one  of  her.  She  usually 
stands  in  a  hunched  up  way,  and  gives  no  outward 
appearance  of  great  merit. 

That  is  somewhat  the  case  with  Freddie,  Fig.  153. 
Almost  anyone  would  say  that  Puss,  Fig.  152,  was  the 
better  cow,  and  yet  look  at  their  records  side  by  side  : 

Pound- of  Cost  of  Value  of  Value  of 
Milk.  Food.  Milk.  Butter. 

Freddie .  11,165  $52  06  $111.65  $125.39 

Puss .  10,417  47.87  104  17  90  87 

You  can  see  that  Freddie  beat  her  in  every  way, 
while  Puss  had  the  advantage  of  milking  eight  extra 
days.  On  the  face  of  the  station’s  figures  the  milk 
from  Puss  cost  a  little  less  par  pound,  because  she  ate 
less  food,  but  put  in  the  value  of  the  labor,  and  there 
is  no  difference. 

Another  cow,  Beauty,  Fig.  151,  made  a  first-rate 
record  as  a  butter  cow.  She  gave  $117.48  worth  of 
butter,  which  cost  for  food  $44.24,  and  for  care  and 
butter-makiDg  $34.78,  or  $79  02  in  all — leaving  a  tip¬ 
top  profit,  with  no  manure  considered.  That  is  the 
sort  of  cow  to  keep.  When  there  are  such  cows  to  be 
had,  why  turn  your  barnyard  into  a  boarding-house 
for  such  frauds  as  Gem  Valentine  ? 

Looking  the  Record  in  the  Face. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  table  represents  the  year’s 
work  of  your  20  cows.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  $200  in  cash  to  know  your  thieves 
by  sight  ?  It  would  be  like  bread  and  meat  for  you 


name  ok  Cow. 

Breeding. 

Age. 
Yr.  Mo. 

!  . 

Milk. 

Lbs. 

Butter  fat. 
Los. 

|  Days 

In 

Milk. 

Cost 

of 

Food. 

Value 

of 

Milk. 

Value  of 
Butter 
Fat. 

Average 
(  Weight 
!  of  cows. 

]  Cost  of 
j  Food 
and 
Care. 

Beauty . 

H 

.1. 

8  028.50 

391.62 

304 

$44.24 

$80.29 

$117.48 

858 

$59.44 

Belva . 

% 

H. 

5 

4 

9,739.75 

309.19 

295 

47.65 

97.40 

92.75 

1,326 

62.40 

Bertha . 

% 

.1. 

3 

5 

4,743.25 

233.63 

273 

42.00 

47.43 

70.08 

946 

55.65 

Carrie . 

K 

H 

1 

9 

6,008.50 

219.34 

366 

49.07 

60.08 

*5.80 

972 

67.37 

Cora . 

H 

J. 

0.214.50 

326.68 

278 

38.74 

62.13 

97.90 

1,123 

52.64 

Dalsv . 

% 

J. 

1 

io 

2.829.75 

159.02 

287 

41 .24 

28.30 

47.70 

815 

56  59 

Freddie . 

H 

H. 

6 

4 

11,105  00 

417.97 

309 

52.06 

111.65 

125.39 

1,474 

67.51 

Gazelle . 

% 

.1. 

4 

5.670.50 

285.10 

288 

39.96 

56.71 

85.53 

1,071 

44.36 

Gera  Valentine . 

.1. 

3 

3,387.75 

197.33 

2o2 

36.24 

33.88 

59.19 

829 

48  76 

Gllsta . 

li. 

4 

8 

6.323.50 

224.71 

324 

46.51 

63.24 

66.41 

1,270 

62.71 

Glieta  2d . 

H. 

1 

9 

5,136.00 

11X1.79 

316 

43.80 

51.36 

48.23 

1.001 

59  tX) 

Jennie . 

K 

.1 

3 

5 

5,785.76 

294 . 30 

311 

43 .  <;<» 

57.86 

88.29 

1,030 

59.21 

May . 

H 

II. 

10 

4 

6.458.50 

195.31 

257 

44.34 

54.59 

58.59 

1,283 

57.19 

Mollte . 

17) ■ 

•16  H. 

2 

4 

7.757.25 

260.34 

298 

45.98 

77.57 

78.10 

1,007 

59.98 

Pearl . 

% 

11. 

3 

4 

9.003.25 

299.07 

2  *12 

47.44 

90.03 

89.72 

1.160 

62.04 

Pet . 

% 

H. 

6 

4 

9.776.50 

330.59 

285 

43.12 

97.77 

99.17 

1.305 

57.67 

PUSH . 

% 

11. 

7 

3  ; 

10.417.1X1 

302.93 

317 

47.87 

104.17 

90.87 

1.520 

63  72 

Hu  by . 

‘H 

H. 

3 

4 

7,955.00 

282.35 

302 

48.63  1 

79.65 

84.70 

1.183 

r>3.73 

Shadow . 

Grade. 

8,655.50 

282.77 

352 

53.38  i 

86.56 

114.83 

1,239 

69.48 

Sue . 

Grade. 

10,754.00 

439.37 

366 

49.08 

107.54 

131.81 

1.040 

67.38 

144,809.75 

5,712.41 

.... 

$905.01 

7.240.50  | 

285.62 

....  | 

$45.25 

1893 
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to  call  up  Glista  2nd,  and  say:  “You  are  a  fraud 
and  a  humbug1.  You  weigh  1,000  pounds,  and  there 
is  pure  blood  in  your  veins.  You  have  eaten  $43.80 
worth  of  my  hard-earned  food,  and  I  have  put  $15  80 
worth  of  honest  labor  on  you.  You  have  given  me 
only  $51.36  worth  of  milk,  or  $48.23  worth  of  butter; 
what  have  you  done  with  the  rest  ?  ‘  Behind  thee 

stalks  the  headsman  !  ’  Away  and  let  the  butcher’s  axe 
throw  the  parting  shadow  over  thy  ignoble  life. 

‘  Never  more  be  officer  of  mine  !  ’  ”  That  is  what  the 
Cornell  folks  said,  for  Glista  2nd  graduated  into  beef. 

There  are  lots  of  other  interesting  facts  in  this  bul¬ 
letin,  that  we  would  like  to  give  if  we  had  the  space. 
The  one  great  truth  that  we  want  to  bring  before 
your  mind  is  that  in  every  dairy  herd  there  are  thieves 
and  humbugs.  Some  of  your  cows  are  eating  a  silk 
dress  off  your  wife’s  back.  You  can’t  pick  out  the 
frauds  by  their  personal  appearance.  Some  of  the 
greatest  humbugs  are  dressed  in  the  finest  clothing. 
Babcock  &  Scales  are  the  only  detectives  that  make 
a  specialty  of  cow  roguery.  Won’t  you  be  progressive 
enough  to  hire  them  ? 

THE  MAKING  OF  SHROPSHIRE  MUTTON  MAKERS 

DOGS,  LAMBS,  PASTURES  AND  SHEDS. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Brf;ck,  of  the  Willows  Stock  Farm,  Paw 
Paw,  Mich.,  has  imported  and  bred  some  fine  sheep. 


all  that  we  would  allow  for  a  week  on  a  five-acre  field 
before  we  changed.” 

“  What  kind  are  your  permanent  fences  ?  ” 

“  Some  of  them  are  of  ash  rails  with  oak  blocks. 
We  build  them  eight  rails  high  because  we  use  the 
same  pasture  for  cattle  and  horses.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  pasture  thai.  would  be  lost  if  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  sheep,  for  the  horses  and  cattle  eat  grasses 
that  the  sheep  leave  untouched.  The  sheep  eat  down 
close,  and  avoid  larger  grasses  that  the  horses  and 
horn  cattle  eat.” 

“  What  kind  of  movable  fences  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  They  are  made  in  panels  of  boards  10  feet  long. 
The  panels  are  made  of  six-inch  boards,  three  to  a 
panel,  and  the  panels  are  fastened  together  with  wire. 
They  are  placed  in  a  zigzag  position  so  that  the  ends 
support  each  other.  The  sheep  never  try  a  fence 
at  all.” 

“  When  do  the  ewes  lamb  ?  ” 

“  They  commence  in  March  and  continue  until  the 
middle  of  April — a  period  of  probably  six  weeks.” 

“  What  is  the  greatest  number  you  have  on  one  farm 
at  one  time  ?  ” 

“  Last  year  I  had  about  350.” 

“  Among  these,  how  many  rams  did  you  have  ?” 

“  The  proportion  would  be  about  one  ram  to  50  or  60 
ewes  for  breeding  purposes.” 


useful  in  other  work  when  not  needed  with  the  shep¬ 
herd.  Except  in  the  busy  sale  season — from  August  1 
to  December  1 — the  shepherd  cares  for  ill  the  sheep, 
cleans  the  barns  and  helps  get  in  hay  and  straw.” 

The  Food  for  the  Sheep. 

“  How  many  months  in  the  summer  do  you  let  the 
sheep  exclusively  on  pasture  ?” 

“  From  May  1  until  November  i.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  during  the  winter  ?” 

“  Ensilage,  oats,  bran  and  roots  and  clover  hay.  In 
the  fall  we  commence  by  feeding  roots,  until  they  are 
too  cold  to  handle  or  feed,  then  feed  ensilage  and  after 
that  is  exhausted — about  March  1 — we  go  back  to  the 
roots  again.” 

“  Ilow  much  ensilage  do  you  give  a  ewe  ?” 

“  We  put  in  a  certain  quantity  for  a  lot  together  and 
feed  them  together  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  of  ensil¬ 
age  to  about  10  sheep.” 

“  How  many  times  a  day  ?” 

“  Twice — night  and  morning.” 

“  What  kind  of  coarse  fodder  do  you  use  ?” 

“  Clover  hay,  corn  stalks  and  bright  straw,  changing 
the  feed  occasionally  until  lambing  time,  when  the 
ewes  get  only  clover  hay.” 

“  What  rotation  of  crops  do  you  follow  ?  ” 

“  Something  like  this :  clover,  roots,  corn,  oats,  seed- 


The  “  Scrub  ”  Sue.  First  in  Fat,  Second  in  Milk.  Fig.  150. 


Beauty  (Jersey  Grade).  Third  in  Fat.  Fig.  151, 


I 


Freddie  (Holstein  Grade). 


First  in  Milk,  Second  in  Fat. 


Fig.  153. 


Puss  (Holstein  Grade).  First  in  Looks,  but  Third  in  Milk.  Fig.  152. 


In  a  recent  interview  he  gave  us  the  following  facts 
about  his  method  of  handling  sheep. 

“Do  you  breed  animals  for  any  other  than  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes?” 

“  I  have  never  sold  an  animal  except  for  breeding 
purposes — never  for  the  butcher.” 

“  How  do  you  keep  the  dogs  away  ?  ” 

“  I  fold  the  sheep  every  night,  especially  the  ewes 
that  have  lambs  with  them,  but  in  addition  to  that  I 
give  my  shepherds  and  the  men  on  the  f<  rm  $1  each 
for  all  the  strange  dogs  they  will  kill  on  the  farm. 
They  used  to  get  quite  a  good  many,  but  they  don’t 
get  so  many  now.  Their  income  has  been  quite  re¬ 
duced.  The  vagabond  dogs  are  getting  shy,  or  scarce.” 

“  Have  you  had  any  interference  with  dogs  at  all 
within  recent  years  ?  ” 

“  It  has  been  a  year  and  a  half  since  we  had  any 
disturbance  at  all,  but  we  did  have  considerable  at  the 
start,  and  some  we  killed,  but  since  then  we  have  not 
had  any  trouble  with  them  at  all.  Our  men  keep 
pretty  close  watch  on  them  during  the  day.” 

“  Are  the  sheep  kept  in  one  large  run,  or  are  they 
fenced  off  in  different  pastures  ?  ” 

“We  use  permanent  and  movable  fences  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  have  one  great  boundary  fence,  and  then  we 
move  the  fences  inside  this  inclosure.  We  don’t  leave 
the  animals  very  long  in  any  one  field,  preferring  to 
change  frequently.  Forty  sheep  would  probably  be 


“  What  kind  of  structures  do  you  house  them  in  at 
night  ?  ” 

“  We  have  both  sheds  and  barns,  and  then  we  have 
several  open  yards  with  high  board  fences,  and  wire 
fences  around  them  so  the  dogs  can’t  get  in  at  night.” 

“  Are  the  sheds  and  barns  any  great  distance  from 
the  pasture  ?” 

“  Only  about  half  a  mile  from  any  pasture  that 
we  use.” 

“  When  do  you  begin  to  market  the  lambs  and  how 
old  are  they  at  the  time  ?” 

“I  begin  to  sell  at  weaning  time  when  they  are 
from  four  to  five  months  old.  I  don’t  care  to  sell 
lambs,  as  I  prefer  to  keep  them  until  they  are  year¬ 
lings  when  they  command  a  better  price  ;  but  I  am 
ready  to  accommodate  a  customer  when  he  insists  on 
having  a  lamb.’ 

“  Do  you  make  any  effort  to  keep  the  sheep  separ¬ 
ated  in  different  lots  or  herds  ?” 

“  Rams  and  ewes  are  kept  separate  and  yearlings 
and  younger  sheep  are  kept  by  themselves.  I  don’t 
like  to  put  over  40  or  50  together.  Sheep  will  not  bear 
crowding  as  much  as  other  animals.” 

“  How  about  your  help?  Do  you  have  a  man  for 
every  40  sheep  ?” 

“  I  have  one  man  that  does  nothing  else  but  take 
care  of  the  sheep.  He  has  an  assistant  who  gives  him 
help  as  occasion  requires.  This  man  makes  himself 


ing  to  clover  with  the  oats.  We  use  a  great  many 
roots.  We  have  permanent  pastures  seeded  to  many 
different  varieties  of  grasses,  so  as  to  insure  a  good 
succession  of  pasture  all  through  the  season.  We  grow 
no  wheat  at  all,  and  put  all  the  corn  in  the  silo,  re¬ 
serving  none  for  dry  feeding.  Oats  are  the  only  grain 
we  grow,  and  we  buy  bran  and  oil  meal.  In  our  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  no  need  of  any  fattening  grain.  We  want 
only  the  foods  that  promote  growth  and  vigor.” 

“  Where  do  your  sheep  come  from  ?  ” 

“  I  get  them  mostly  from  Shropshire,  (County  Salop) 
England.  I  keep  nothing  but  imported  purebred 
sheep  and  their  progeny.” 

“  What  are  the  features  of  the  Shropshires  ?  ” 

“Early  maturity,  fine- flavored  meat,  with  lean  and 
fat  in  proper  proportion,  good,  medium-length  wool, 
and  a  reasonably  heavy  fleece.  My  breeding  ewes 
average  11  pounds  of  wool.  The  animals  are  very 
hardy  and  have  a  strong,  thrifty  constitution.  They 
thrive  in  almost  any  climate.  I  seldom  have  an  animal 
off  its  feed.  They  are  always  ready  for  a  ration.  The 
average  weight  of  the  best  Shropshire  ewes  in  breed¬ 
ing  condition  is  185  pounds,  and  20  to  40  pounds  more 
may  be  put  on  when  fitted  for  show.  We  are  not  a 
mutton-eating  people,  for  the  reason  that  we  don’t 
know  what  good  mutton  is,  and  we  won’t  know  until 
these  mutton  breeds  get  to  be  so  numerous  that  we 
can  afford  to  sell  them  for  mutton  purposes.  At  pres- 
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ent  they  are  mostly  reserved  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  not  used  for  mutton  except  as  accidents  or  culling 
demand.  If  all  the  Shropshires  in  England  were 
brought  to  this  country  and  distributed  among  the 
farmers  for  breeding  purposes,  it  would  be  several 
years  hefore  the  supply  of  mutton  could  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Half-bloods  of  this  breed  are  quoted  higher, 
both  for  feeding  and  when  fattened,  than  common 
sheep,  because  they  make  greater  gains  on  a  given 
quantity  of  food,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a 
better  quality  of  mutton.  Half-blood  lambs  four 
months  old  sold  this  spring  for  $7.87  per  head  in  Buf¬ 
falo.  These  were  raised  by  a  thorough  farmer  of  our 
county,  who  says  half  was  clear  profit.  The  common 
sheep  of  the  future  on  high-priced  lands  will  be  grades 
produced  by  breeding  a  good  ram  of  some  of  the  best 
English  mutton  breeds  upon  the  common  sheep  of  the 
present.  Wool  has  already  taken  second  place.  We 
can  get  a  good  profit  from  mutton  sheep  and  sell  the 
wool  at  the  same  price  per  pound  that  we  get  for 
mutton.”  _ 

A  FEW  MORE  DUCK  POINTS. 

I  asked  Mr.  Wilcox,  mentioned  in  my  duck  article 
last  week,  of  what  value  they  considered  the  droppings 
from  the  ducks. 

“They  are  the  best  fertilizer  I  can  use  for  any  crop 
except  potatoes,  upon  which  they  cause  scab.” 

“  How  do  you  apply  them  ?” 

“  On  the  surface  after  plowing,  then  harrow  in.” 

“  How  do  they  compare  with  hen  manure  ?” 

“  I  consider  them  more  valuable.  They  will  grow 
larger  stalks  of  corn  than  will  hen  manure.  We  have 
used  them  on  light,  sandy  soil  for  10  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  always  get  big  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  ” 

“  Is  there  any  more  land  for  sale  along  here  ?” 

“  Some,  but  near  the  water  they  want  from  $100  to 
$300  per  acre  for  it.  Farther  back,  in  the  pine  woods, 
it  can  be  bought  for  $8  to  $12  an  acre.” 

“  How  do  prices  of  ducks  compare  with  those  last 
year  ?” 

“  They  are  about  two  cents  per  pound  higher  now. 
Do  you  see  that  cannibal  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilcox,  as 
one  duck  went  squawking  through  the  water,  closely 
pursued  by  another. 

“  What  is  the  trouble  with  them  ?”  I  asked. 

“  They  are  pulling  quills.  They  get  in  that  habit 
sometimes,  and  we  have  to  catch  them  and  trim  the 
hooks  from  their  bills,  so  that  they  can’t  get  hold.  It 
is  a  long  job  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  time;  but  if  we 
don’t  do  it,  the  habit  keeps  spreading,  they  grow  poor 
and  the  loss  amounts  to  a  pretty  sum.” 

Thus  are  there  many  ins  and  outs  in  such  a  business 
that  the  outsider  never  sees  or  thinks  of,  and  which 
amount  to  a  great  deal  in  the  aggregate.  F.  n.  v. 


DOWN  WITH  THE  DEADLY  DOG. 

About  two  miles  from  a  certain  town  in  this  State 
lives  a  farmer  who  owns  a  flock  of  very  fine  Cotswold 
sheep.  In  the  said  town  lives  a  gentleman  who  is 
quite  a  “sport”  and  owns  a  varied  assortment  of  fight¬ 
ing,  hunting  and  other  dogs,  all  of  which  are  very 
fond  of  raw  lamb  chops  and  leg  of  mutton.  One  day 
the  farmer  met  the  “sport”  on  the  road  and  greeting 
him  pleasant1  y,  remarked  : 

“  Jenks,  your  dogs  and  my  sheep  seem  to  be  getting 
mighty  friendly  of  late.  I  believe  they  lie  down 
together  in  my  pasture  every  night — my  sheep  inside 
of  your  dogs  !” 

“  Do  you  reckon  ?”  said  Jenks  slowly,  closing  one 
eye  and  cocking  the  other. 

“  I  do,”  said  the  farmer  stroking  his  beard  thought¬ 
fully. 

“  Well,”  chippered  Jenks  cheerfully,  “  my  dogs  alius 
was  noted  for  their  friendly  disposion  an’  hospitality. 
In  that  respect  they’re  jest  like  myself — I  won’t  charge 
your  sheep  anything  for  storage,  lodging  or  entertain¬ 
ment  !  Get  up,  Dolly  !”  And  now  they  don’t  speak 
as  they  pass  by. 

Isn’t  it  a  little  singular  that  the  farmer  is  compelled 
by  law  to  put  a  fence  a  bout  his  sheep  and  keep  them 
on  his  own  land,  while  the  dogs  of  such  chaps  as  Jenks 
are  allowed  by  law  to  roam  at  large  day  and  night  ? 
But  as  the  farmers  who  raise  sheep  are  vastly  outnum¬ 
bered  by  the  farmers  who  raise  dogs  and  whose  senti- 
ments  aie  :  “  The  man  wot  kicks  my  dog  kicks  me  !” 
it’s  not  likely  that  any  law  abridging  the  privilege  of 
the  sanguinary  cur  to  wander  abroad  at  his  own  sweet 
will  and  devour  the  gentle  lambkin  will  be  enacted 
very  soon. 

‘  •  I  have  a  piece  of  woodland  over  there  that  would 
make  splendid  sheep  pasture  if  I  could  use  it  for  that 
purpose,”  said  a  farmer  to  me  one  day. 

“  And  why  can’t  you  use  it  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Too  many  mean  dogs  prowling  around.  They’d  eat 
up  a  flock  of  sheep  over  there  in  less  than  a  week  !  ” 

And  when  I  called  at  his  home,  two  fierce  dogs  came 
forth  and  threatened  to  rend  me  in  twain.  They  were 
bis  own  especial  pets. 


Driving  up  to  the  house  of  another  farmer  who  keeps 
a  flock  of  sheep,  I  was  greeted  by  three  tough-looking 
mongrels. 

“You  are  well  supplied  with  dogs,”  I  said  as  he 
came  out  and  heaved  a  cudgel  at  them. 

“  Yaas,”  he  drawled,  “  I  am  just  now.  But  only  one 
of  them  belongs  to  me.  That  big  one  is  Ben’s,  and  that 
brown  cuss  is  one  I  gave  away  about  a  month  ago,  but 
he’s  found  the  way  back.  I’ll  have  to  write  to  the 
man  I  gave  him  to,  or  give  him  to  somebody  else.  He’s 
no  account  on’y  to  bark  at  people  and  eat  eggs  ! ” 

“I  should  thin  i  you  would  be  afraid  they’d  get  after 
your  sheep.  ’ 

“  Oh,  there’s  no  danger.  They’re  used  to  ’em.  Dogs 
are  not  half  60  bad  on  sheep  as  some  people  try  to 
make  us  believe.” 

At  the  proper  time,  however,  he  presented  a  bill 
“  for  four  sheep  killed  by  dogs,”  and  I  suppose  it  was 
duly  allowed.”  frkd  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

ANY  PROFIT  IN  PEARS? 

WHAT  PROSPECTS  FOR  SELLING  THE  CROP  ? 

What  are  the  Best  Varieties? 

A  good  deal  is  being  said  nowadays  about  the  great 
profits  in  pear  culture,  particularly  in  the  growing  of 
winter  pears.  Will  you  be  kiad  enough  to  tell  us  the 
facts  in  the  case  ? 

1.  Is  the  prospect  good  for  disposing  of  a  crop  of  pears  at  profitable 
prices  ?  2.  Do  you  consider  pear  culture  more  promising  than  that  of 
other  fruits  ?  3.  Are  the  wlnter-rlpenlng  varieties  more  profitable 
than  others  ?  4.  What  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  successful  pear 

culture  ?  5.  On  the  whole,  do  you  advise  farmers  to  go  Into  It,  and  If 
so,  what  varieties  do  you  recommend  ? 

Not  Hardy  in  Iowa. 

No  variety  of  the  old  list  is  hardy  here  in  Iowa.  On 
some  high  loess  soils  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Crassane  Bergamot  and  four  or  five 
other  sorts  of  this  grade  of  hardiness  do  fairly  well. 
We  have  trouble  on  account  of  too  much  summer 
heat  and  aridity  of  air  for  the  maintenance  of 
healthy  foliage,  and  also  from  too  low  a  temperature 
in  winter.  j.  l.  budd. 

The  Pear  Tree  is  Exacting. 

1.  There  is  not,  nor  appareLtly  is  there  likely  to  be 
much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  well  grown  either 
autumn  or  winter  pears,  if  the  varieties  are  suitable, 
when  properly  ripened  and  put  up  in  attractive  pack¬ 
ages.  The  supply  of  these  in  city  markets  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  commensurate  with  the  demand,  though  there 
may  be  danger  of  an  over  supply  of  Bartletts.  2.  The 
pear  tree,  unlike  most  other  fruits,  is  exacting  in  its 
requirements,  both  as  to  soils  and  modes  of  pruning 
and  management.  In  consideration  of  these  partic¬ 
ulars,  together  with  the  occasional  prevalence  of 
blight,  it  n  ay  be  considered  unsafe  to  venture  heavily 
in  the  planting  of  pears,  except  upon  locations  and 
soils  previously  tested  by  persons  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  best  systems  of  management,  and  with  a 
wisely  chosen  list  of  varieties.  3.  To  a  thorough  ex¬ 
pert,  with  accessible  and  appreciative  markets,  win¬ 
ter-ripening  varieties  can  probably  be  rendered  more 
profitable  than  the  early  kinds  4.  The  obstacles  to 
successful  pear  culture  are  mainly  referred  to  in  the 
second  paragrap  >.  5.  It  can  scarcely  be  considered 

safe  for  a  farmer,  or  any  other  person,  to  embark, 
otherwise  than  experimentally,  in  pear  culture  till 
he  has  well  investigated  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
contemplated  locality,  and  become  thoroughly  and 
practically  familiar  with  approved  systems  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Thus  equipped,  the  venture  may  fairly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  eminently  promising.  At  the  North  of  very 
early  varieties  plant  Summer  Doyenn6,  Osband’s  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Tyson.  Of  medium  varieties  plant  Sterling, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Sheldon  and  Howell.  Of 
late  autumn  varieties  plant  Bose,  Onondaga,  Anjou, 
Angouleme  (as  a  dwarf  only).  Of  winter  varieties 
select  Winter  Nelis  and  Lawrence.  t.  t.  lyon. 

Michigan. 

Who  Knows  of  a  Fair  Failure  With  Fruit  ? 

The  prospects  for  disposing  of  a  crop  of  pears  at 
profitable  prices  is  always  good  ;  we  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  ours,  even  of  the  early 
kinds,  but  the  autumn  and  winter  varieties  are  the 
most  valuable  because  there  in  never  enough  to  be 
found  on  the  market.  In  speaking  of  fruit,  we  would 
state  that  we  mean  well  grown,  carefully  graded  and 
well  assorted  kinds.  We  consider  it  a  positive  injury 
to  the  entire  fruit  trade  to  offer  for  sale  low  grades 
unless  so  marked.  It  is  our  practice  to  assort  the 
finest  fruit  and  to  so  mark  the  packages  that  they  will 


be  recognized  at  once  as  containing  the  highest  grade; 
the  second  grade  is  also  marked  in  like  manner. 
Growers  can  very  easily  obtain  a  reputation  for  first- 
class  goods,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  one  for  poor 
sorts.  Success  or  failure  will  be  the  result  of  these 
reputations  when  they  are  once  established.  The 
most  profitable  winter  pear  we  know  of  is  the  Anjou  ; 
another  very  profitable  variety  is  the  Clairgeau  ; 
although  it  is  only  of  medium  quality,  its  size  and 
handsome  appearance  command  for  it  the  highest 
prices  in  market.  The  Winter  Nelis  for  a  mid  winter 
pear  is  very  profitable  because  it  bears  regularly  and 
heavily  and  the  fruit  always  commands  good  prices, 
ripening  as  it  does  about  February  1.  An  indispens¬ 
able  requisite  to  fruit  culture  is  to  have  the  soil  well 
under-drained ;  the  trees  should  not  be  planted  too 
thickly  ;  dwarf  trees  should  be  planted  at  least  15  feet 
apart  and  standards  25  feet,  and  the  earth  should  be 
cultivated — we  do  not  believe  in  sod.  Pruning  should 
be  carefully  attended  to  every  year  ;  thinning  should 
also  be  practiced  in  order  to  prevent  overbearing  and 
to  get  choice  fruit.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
made  by  growers  is  in  not  thinning.  By  all  means 
farmers  should  devote  those  portions  of  their  farms 
which  are  suitable  to  fruit  culture  to  fruit.  In  New 
York  State  especially  it  has  become  evident  that  wheat 
and  corn  cannot  be  grown  profitably  ;  the  soil  here  is 
so  rich  and  well  adapted  to  'fruit  culture  that  we 
believe  the  land  owners  make  a  great  mistake  in  not 
devoting  some  portion  of  their  farms  to  this  business. 
This  is  what  we  have  been  advocating  and  recommend¬ 
ing  for  the  last  50  years,  but  we  would  state  at  the 
outset  that  the  planter  who  intends  to  take  up  fruit 
culture  as  a  business  must  be  ready  to  under-drain  and 
properly  cultivate  and  fertilize  generously  his  soil,  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  proper  condition.  In  our  long 
experience  we  do  not  remember  a  single  case  where 
fruit  growing,  when  conducted  properly,  has  resulted 
in  failure  ;  the  failures  which  have  occurred  can 
always  be  traced  to  some  error  in  care  or  cultivation, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  ellw anger  a  barry. 

There  Are  Many  “  Ifs  ”  In  It. 

As  to  the  profit  of  pear  culture,  my  observation  has 
been  that  a  man  who  knows  how,  and  will  do  as  well 
as  he  knows,  and  is  not  too  far  from  a  good  market, 
can  make  the  business  pay  as  well  as  any  other  line  of 
fruit  growing.  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  “it  is  thorough¬ 
ness  that  does  it.”  I  would  never  advise  any  man  to 
go  largely  into  pear  growing  unless,  being  well 
located  as  to  soil  and  markets,  he  puts  his  mind  to  the 
business  resolved  to  excel.  It  is  easy  to  find  out 
which  are  the  most  popular  kinds  ;  and  these,  when 
well  grown  and  rightly  handled,  will  always,  unless 
in  very  great  gluts,  pay  fairly  ;  and  with  extra  fruit 
more  than  fairly.  Badly  as  apples  are  handled  by  the 
majority  of  growers,  it  is  worse  with  pears  ;  though 
these  will  not  bear  rough  usage  as  well  as  most 
apples.  Though  there  are  but  comparatively  few 
winter  pears,  most  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality, 
good  looks  and  size  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  in  the  few¬ 
ness  of  the  varieties  why,  if  the  locality  is  suitable, 
they  should  be  less  profitable  to  grow  on  that  account. 
But  it  is  quite  a  science  to  handle  winter  pears  just 
right.  Cold  storage,  or  even  good  deep  cellars  will 
prolong  the  season  materially  ;  but  vigilance  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  a  sure  buyer  at  the  right  time.  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  engaged  in  farming,  dairying  or 
stock  raising  to  abandon  these  occupations  for  pear 
growing.  One  business  is  enough  for  one  man  ;  and 
while  there  is  often  a  sale  and  sometimes  a  profit  for 
promiscuous  fruit,  it  will  not  pay  any  capable  man  to 
try  to  walk  in  two  roads  at  one  time.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 

At  The  Head  of  Tree  Fruits. 

1.  Nice,  well  grown  pears  can  now  be  sold  at  a  good 
profit,  not  equal  to  those  of  some  past  years,  but  high 
enough  to  justify  the  planting  of  orchards.  In  past 
years  when  I  was  growing  larger  crops  of  pears,  1  had 
no  trouble  to  find  buyers.  Knowing  my  orchards  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  I  grew,  they  sought  me,  and 
usually  bought  the  entire  crop  of  certain  varieties, 
paying  me  a  good  price  for  them;  I  did  not  have  many 
varieties,  but  plenty  of  a  kind.  That  is  what  brought 
buyers  to  my  door.  2.  Yes,  I  believe  there  is  more 
money  in  pears  than  in  any  other  tree  fruit,  except  it 
be  quinces,  on  a  given  amount  of  land;  I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  for  this  Miami  Valley,  Ohio.  3.  Winter  varieties 
sell  for  more  money,  but  would  not  do  so,  if  there  were 
as  many  grown  as  of  summer  and  fall  varieties.  I  have 
found  fall  varieties — those  that  are  marketable  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November — the  most  profitable.  The  Law¬ 
rence  has  paid  me  more  money  per  tree  than  any  other 
variety  I  grew.  4.  Yes,  with  proper  soil — clay  loam 
on  top,  next  a  couple  of  feet  of  rich  yellow  clay  that 
does  not  hold  water,  then  gravel  below  (that  is  what 
I’ve  got).  I  had  some  blight  when  the  trees  were 
young,  till  they  came  into  bearing,  but  not  much  there¬ 
after.  I  planted  over  4,000  trees  at  different  times  20 
to  30  years  ago  ;  nearly  all  are  now  living  and  bearing 
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good  crops  of  fruit,  decidedly  more  regularly  than  my 
apple  trees.  I  would  not  plant  many  pear  trees  in  a 
sandy  or  wet  soil.  5  A  farmer  who  has  the  soil  I  de¬ 
scribed  above,  can  and  ought  to  plant  some  pear  trees, 
but  not  extensively  unless  he  gives  the  business  and 
trees  more  attention  than  they  generally  receive. 

Ohio.  _  N.  OHMER. 


The  Fat  Test  for  Cheese  Milk. 

O.  P.  F.,  Alba,  Pa — We  have  a  butter  and  cheese 
factory  run  on  the  cooperative  plan.  It  has  been  run 
since  May  1  with  good  success  as  to  making  butter. 
We  use  the  Babcock  tester,  and  some  of  the  patrons 
desire  to  make  cheese  in  the  warm  weather  when  the 
price  of  butter  is  low  ;  but,  as  some  of  them  have  Jer¬ 
sey  cows,  they  think  they  would  not  get  what  belonged 
to  them  ;  which  would  pay  the  better  at  present  prices  ? 
How  are  cheese  factories  usually  run  ?  Is  there  any 
test  for  cheese,  or  is  the  milk  paid  for  by  weight  ?  Can 
milk  be  partly  skimmed  and  still  make  full-cream 
cheese  ?  If  not,  does  any  of  the  butter  fat  go  to  waste 
in  making  cheese  when  the  milk  has  not  been 
skimmed  ?  I  have  understood  that  there  was  a  waste 
in  making  cheese  from  “  whole  ”  milk,  and  that  it 
could  be  run  through  the  separator  and  lightly 
skimmed  and  still  make  just  as  good  cheese. 

Ans. — The  experiments  of  Dr.  Babcock,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Dr.  Van  Slyke,  of  Geneva,  have  shown  very 
conclusively  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  is 
almost  as  exact  an  indication  of  its  value  for  cheese 
making  as  for  butter  making.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Van  Slyke  go  to  show  that  as  the  percentage  of 
fat  increases,  so  does  the  percentage  of  other  constitu¬ 
ents,  and  that  milk  will  make  cheese  almost  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  fat  it  contains.  In 
making  cheese  there  need  be,  and  in  careful  practice 
there  is  no  greater  loss  of  fat  from  rich  than  from 
poor  milk,  that  is,  within  ordinary  limits,  say  from 
three  to  five  per  cent.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the 
law  in  regard  to  skim  cheese  in  Pennsylvania.  In  New 
York  State,  the  State  brand  of  full-cream  cheese  can¬ 
not  be  attached  to  cheese  made  from  milk  from  which 
any  part  of  the  fat  has  been  removed.  Rich  milk,  that 
is,  five  per  cent  fat,  may  be  run  through  a  separator 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  fat  removed  and  the  cheese 
will  still  be  of  good  quality.  As  to  whether  it  is  good 
policy  to  do  so  is  a  question  which  each  must  decide 
for  himself.  The  universal  experience  has  been  that  in 
cheese  making  it  is  not  safe  to  trifle  with  the  skimmer. 

Prof,  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  Cornell.  H.  H.  wing. 

Settling:  a  Dispute  About  Sweetness. 

E.  M.  R.,  Wellington,  Texas. — Which  contains  the 
more  sweetness,  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar,  or  a 
pound  of  the  sweetest  brown  ? 

Ans. — Pure  sugar  is  nearly  colorless.  Rock  candy 
or  granulated  sugar  is  the  purest  form  we  have  com¬ 
mercially.  The  color  of  so-called  brown  sugar  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  crystals  of  pure  sugar  are  much 
smaller  and  are  covered  with  a  film  of  molasses,  so 
that  the  darker  the  color  the  more  of  molasses  and 
less  of  pure  sugar  there  is  present.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  old  Dutch  standard  used  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  sugar  present  in  a  given  sample.  The 
darker  the  color,  the  less  of  sugar  there  is  present. 
The  reason  why  the  brown  sugars  are  sweeter  to  the 
taste  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  granulated 
sugar  or  rock  candy,  the  crystals  are  smaller  and  not 
so  dry  and  hard.  Consequently  they  are  more  readily 
dissolved  in  the  mouth  and  the  effect  of  sweetness  is 
more  pronounced.  peter  coli.iek. 

Director  New  York  Ex.  Station. 

A  Stubborn  Case  of  Garget. 

W.  H.  S.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  farrow  cow 
about  eight  years  old  that  for  about  two  weeks  has 
been  sick  in  a  strange  way.  Three  or  four  days  after 
turning  her  out  to  pasture,  I  noticed  she  was  stiff¬ 
legged,  and  that  one-quarter  of  the  udder  was  some¬ 
what  swollen.  Supposing  it  to  be  garget,  I  treated 
her  for  that,  with  the  only  result  that  the  swelling 
spread  over  the  whole  udder.  I  began  treating  her 
with  applications  of  hot  salt  and  water,  and  iodine 
ointment  and  have  since  applied  sweet  oil  and  bella¬ 
donna,  hot  hops,  poke  root  and  tobacco,  cream-of- 
tartar  water  and  hot  carrot  poultice,  and  am  now 
using  skunk’s  oil  and  kerosene.  Internally,  I  first 
gave  half  a  pound  of  salts,  then  IK  pint  of  raw  linseed 
oil,  later  one  pound  of  salts,  and  I  have  given  tincture 
of  aconite  in  30-drop  doses  at  different  intervals  (for  a 
time  about  every  two  hours  during  the  day).  The 
physic  took  effect  in  about  12  hours.  I  cannot  see  any 
improvement.  She  has  no  appetite,  and  both  udder 
and  teats  are  swollen  very  hard.  I  could  draw  but  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  udder  at  any  time, 
and  it  was  of  a  yellow  tinge  (often  red)  and  watery. 
Her  horns  lately  are  not  very  warm,  nor  is  there  any 
moisture  on  her  nose.  Her  eyes  begin  to  look  dull. 

Ans. — In  an  obstinate  case  of  garget  of  this  kind 
when  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  treatment  by  the 
usual  remedies  after  several  days,  the  udder  should 


be  supported  in  a  sling  containing  a  hop,  flaxseed  or 
bran  poultice.  Cut  holes  in  the  sling  just  large  enough 
for  the  teats  to  project  through  ;  the  poultice  to  be 
applied  warm  and  changed  once  or  twice  daily.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  daily  application  of  the  belladonna  to  the 
udder.  Give  the  aconite  three  or  four  times  daily, 
with  one-half  ounce  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash  twice 
daily.  The  bowels  will  probably  be  kept  sufficiently 
loose  by  feeding  grass,  otherwise  it  may  be  desirable 
to  repeat  the  dose  of  salts.  Suppuration  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  take  place  in  the  udder.  As  soon  as  the  point  of 
fluctuation  is  discovered  (“  when  it  comes  to  a  head”) 
it  should  be  punctured  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  abscess,  to  allow  the  free  escape 
of  the  pus  ;  and  the  cavity  washed  out  daily  with  a 


\ 


two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  udder 
may  suppurate  in  one  or  more  quarters,  and  each  place 
will  require  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  fluctuation  can 
be  readily  felt.  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

A  Movable  Fence. 

L.  C.  R.,  Tulane  University,  La.— I  wish  a  description 
of  a  cheap  movable  hurdle  for  fencing  in  sheep  in  an 
orchard  to  destroy  grass  and  to  fertilize  the  ground 
under  the  trees. 

Ans. — The  fence  illustrated  at  Figs.  155  and  150  is 
in  use  in  parts  of  Ohio.  The  panels  are  made  of  2x3- 
inch  pine  scantling.  The  rails  are  16  feet  long  with 
2K  feet  space  between  them.  They  are  connected  by 


A  Portable  Fence.  Fig  155. 


two  upright  posts  4 K  feet  long — one  at  each  end,  ex¬ 
tending  a  foot  below  the  lower  rail  and  a  foot  above 
the  upper.  The  rails  project  four  inches  outside  these 
posts  so  as  to  make  a  piece  to  fit  into  the  notches  of 


the  supports.  The  braces  are  seven  feet  long  placed 
as  shown  in  the  cut  and  bolted  to  the  two  rails.  Barbed 
wires  are  stretched  from  post  to  post  and  fastened 
also  to  the  braces.  The  supports  are  made  of  oak 
scantlings  two  inches  square.  The  legs  are  4K  feet 
long  bolted  at  the  top  and  spread  to  a  width  of  four 
feet  at  the  base.  Triangular  notches  are  cut  at  the 
top  j  ust  large  enough  to  admit  the  rail  of  the  panel, 
and  similar  notches  are  cut  just  below  in  the  board 
that  holds  the  bottom  of  the  supports.  This  fence  is 
strong  and  durable  and  is  easy  to  make  and  set  up. 

A  Plant  That  Means  Soil  Hanger. 

I.  R.,  Joughkenamon,  Pa. — What  is  the  inclosed 
plant  ?  Most  of  the  fields  in  this  section  which  are  to 
be  mown  for  hay  the  coming  harvest  for  the  second  or 
third  time  since  seeding  to  grass,  are  infested  with  it. 
What  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  What  does  our  soil  need  to 
make  Timothy  and  clover  grow  instead  of  this  ?  Some 
claim  that  it  prevails  on  account  of  the  lack  of  ime  5 


others  that  it  is  caused  by  farmers  having  used  too 
much  acid  phosphate  on  their  land. 

Ans  — It  is  Itumex  acetosella — sorrel  or  Sour  grass. 
Too  much  acid  phosphate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  an  impoverished  soil — a  soil  that 
needs  one  or  another  of  the  several  plant  foods.  Lime 
may  be  helpful,  not  in  eradicating  the  sorrel  directly, 
but  in  supplying  directly  or  indirectly  needed  food  to 
other  plants.  Cultivation  and  fooi  will  easily  exter¬ 
minate  it. 

A  Lump  In  a  Teat. 

J.  L.  R.,  Convoy,  Ohio. — A  fresh  cow  of  mine  has  a 
lump  in  her  teat  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  and  it  stops 
the  flow  of  milk;  is  there  any  remedy?  Would  a  milk¬ 
ing  tube  be  of  any  account? 

Ans. — The  lump  should  he  broken  or  cut  off  with  a 
teat-slitter,  a  long  narrow-bladed,  concealed  knife, 
which  can  be  passed  into  the  teat  and  then  the  blade 
pressed  out  to  cut  to  any  desired  depth.  I  n  the  absence 
of  the  teat-slitter,  or  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  teat  for  you,  the  lump  could  probably  be 
broken  off  with  a  milking  tube,  or,  still  better,  by  a 
probe  of  the  size  and  once  or  twice  the  length  of  a 
milking  tube,  with  one  end  sharpened  to  a  flattened 
point.  Carefully  insert  the  probe  or  tube  in  the  teat 
until  the  lump  is  reached;  then  by  manipulation  force 
the  probe  through  the  lump  until  it  is  broken  down 
sufficiently  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  the  milk.  After 
the  operation  it  may  be  desirable  to  leave  a  milking 
tube  in  the  teat  for  a  few  days,  to  prevent  the  opening 
from  closing  in  healing.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

More  About  Tbe  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

L.  O.,  Smithport,  Pa. — 1.  Where  can  I  get  an  inex¬ 
pensive  sprayer  that  will  apply  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
to  four  or  five  acres  of  potatoes?  2.  Would  a  common 
sprinkling  can  do?  3.  Would  there  be  danger  of  ap¬ 
plying  too  much  ?  4.  How  much  Paris-green  should 
I  use  ?  5.  At  what  time  or  stage  of  growth  should 
potatoes  be  sprayed?  Should  more  than  one  applica¬ 
tion  be  made  ?  Would  the  mixture  be  as  good  if 
mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  any  length  of  time  ? 

Ans. — 1.  From  the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  or  Wm.  Stahl,  Quincy,  Ill.  2.  No,  it  should  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  fine  spray.  3.  Yes,  in  places,  while 
many  leaves  could  not  be  reached.  4.  Use  an  even 
teaspoonful  to  every  two  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux.  5. 
Now,  for  the  first  time.  Then  again  in  a  month  or, 
in  case  of  many  intervening  showers,  in  two  weeks. 

It  is  said  the  fresh  mixture  is  best,  but  we  doubt  if  a 
few  days  will  make  it  less  effective. 

Killing  Sorrel;  Grass  for  Orchard. 

W.  M.  H.,  Blairsville,  111. — 1.  How  can  I  eradicate 
sorrel  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  grass  to  sow  in  an  or¬ 
chard,  and  how  ilong  should  it  remain  in  grass  until 
it  should  be  plowed  ?  My  orchard  has  been  cultivated 
six  years ;  now,  will  it  be  better  to  seed  to  grass  or 
clover  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  only  way  to  exterminate  sorrel  is  by 
clean,  constant  cultivation.  Liberal  applications  of 
lime  are  said  to  exterminate  it,  but  there  is  no  proof  to 
that  effect.  2.  Clover  is  the  best  grass,  as  clover  is 
called,  though  it  is  as  far  from  grass  as  is  an  apple 
tree.  Unless  the  soil  of  an  orchard  is  rich,  grass  of 
any  kind  will  rob  the  trees  of  needed  food. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Killing  Rose  Bugs.—S.  U.  R.,  Springfield,  Mass. — 
The  R.  N.-Y.  discovered  that  water  heated  to  125  de¬ 
grees  will  kill  rose  bug  3.  It  also  discovered  that  Bu- 
hach  (pyrethrum  powder),  a  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  will  stupefy  them  for  hours.  Frequent  ap¬ 
plications  are  necessary. 

lo  Kill  Live-forever. — J.  N.  F.,  Waukon  Junction, 
Iowa. — Constant  cultivation  in  hot,  dry  weather  is  the 
best  way  we  know.  A  man  in  New  York  State  some 
years  ago  proposed  to  destroy  the  weed  by  setting  out 
plants  affected  with  a  disease  that  would  spread  all 
over  the  field.  We  have  not  heard  from  it  lately. 

White  Weed. — W.  R.,  Potosi,  Mo. — Of  the  specimen 
sent  us  the  old  botanical  name  is  Leucanthemum  vul- 
gare,  though  some  botanists  now  call  it  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Leucanthemum.  It  is  the  white  weed — a  pest  in 
many  worn-out  fields.  But  it  is  not  a  serious  pest 
since  it  may  easily  be  killed  by  plowing  it  under  while 
in  bloom. 

Crates  From  Fence  Machines. — Several  Subscribers. — 
About  the  only  real  information  we  have  secured 
about  the  making  of  shipping  crates  by  fence  machines 
is  this  note  from  S.  H.  Garrett,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio  : 
“I  am  just  preparing  to  make  a  machine  specially  for 
that  purpose.  It  will  be  made  very  much  lighter  than 
the  machine  I  have  been  building  for  weaving  picket 
fence,  also  shorter,  suited  for  weaving  slats  from  24 
to  30  inches  long.  These  machines  will  be  constructed 
with  from  three  to  five  twisting  pinions,  as  the  demand 
may  require.  I  can  also  put  in  any  number  of  twisting 
pinions  should  the  construction  of  the  crates  demand 
it,  so  that  any  number  of  cables  of  wire  may  be  placed 
upon  the  slats  and  at  any  distance  apart.” 
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An  Opinion  About  Sunday  Opening:. 

W.  D.  K  ,  Chicago,  Ii/l. — Thk  Rural 
New-Yorker  seems  bigoted  about  open¬ 
ing  our  fair  on  Sunday.  There  is  more 
to  be  learned  in  Jackson  Park,  Chicago 
to-day,  inside  of  30  minutes,  than  anybody 
could  learn  in  a  year  of  Sundays  in 
church.  The  primary  use,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  supposed  use  of  a  church  is  to  teach 
the  multitudes — that  is  its  raison  d'etre. 
Prom  the  position  of  being  the  teacher, 
it  has  fallen  and  is  now  a  machine  by 
which  windy  individuals  earn  an  easy 
and  lazy  living.  There  is  no  reason 
against  the  Fair  being  opened  Sundays 
that  does  not  equally  apply  to  the 
churches.  If  it  is  wrong  to  take  money 
at  the  fair  gates,  so  is  it  for  the  “church 
talker”  to  beg  for  it  in  his  church  on  the 
same  days.  If  the  “talking  church” 
machine  was  the  teacher,  the  guide  he 
was  originally  supposed  to  be  educated, 
apprenticed  or  taught  to  become,  his 
church  should  be  led  by  him  to  see  the 
Truth  as  evidenced  by  man’s  work  when 
working  in  harmony  with  Nature. 
By  his  leading  them  through  the  fair 
grounds,  acting  as  guide  and  explaining 
the  principles  on  which  the  various 
mechanisms  are  built,  the  harmonious 
nature  of  the  great  universal  or  God’s 
principles,  leading  by  ocular  proof  to 
what  can  be  done  when  working  in  and 
on  the  right,  instead  of  trying  to  cobweb 
their  brains  and  empty  their  pockets  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  he  would  be¬ 
come  a  teacher.  Now  he  is  a  humbug. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  sour-spirited  friend  has  a 
perfect  right  to  his  opinion  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  we  don’t  propose  to  argue  with 
him.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
any  considerable  number  of  persons  re¬ 
gard  such  opinions  as  sound  arguments. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  moral  senti¬ 
ment  of  this  country  has  distinctly  pro¬ 
tested  against  Sunday  opening,  there 
seem  to  us  good  arguments  against  it. 
The  managers  of  the  fair  accepted  a  loan 
from  the  Government  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  one  condition  of  the 
loan  was  that  the  Fair  should  not  open 
on  Sunday.  Now,  after  securing  the 
money,  to  go  back  on  the  contract  is  a 
piece  of  sharp  practice  and  would  land  an 
individual  in  prison.  The  workmen  who 
are  clamoring  for  admission  to  the 
grounds  would  quickly  strike  and  beg 
for  public  sympathy  if  an  employer 
should  break  faith  in  the  same  way. 
Again,  the  workman  who  demands  that 
Sunday  be  made  a  day  of  pleasure  will 
soon  find  that  he  has  lost  the  rest  feature 
of  the  day.  His  employer  will  soon  say, 
and  with  a  show  of  justice,  “  If  these 
men  take  Sunday  simply  to  play  and 
spend  their  money,  they  might  better  be 
at  work  !”  We  do  not  reply  in  kind  to 
the  statements  of  this  correspondent. 
The  United  States  Federal  Court  has 
decided  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  It 
will  pay  the  fair,  in  a  financial  way,  to 
keep  faith  with  the  government.  The 
educated  people  of  this  country  will  not 
all  approve  of  a  breach  of  contract  for  the 
sake  of  coining  a  few  dollars. 

A  New  Money  Proposed. 

G.  W.,  Flatbusii,  N.  Y. — E.  P.  Robin¬ 
son,  on  page  303,  talks  of  fiat  money 
value  as  if  money  could  have  a  value 
made  by  fiat  and  separate  from  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  commodity.  He  says  that  if 
gold  should  be  found  so  plentifully  that 
it  could  be  produced  at  one-tenth  its  pres¬ 
ent  cost,  the  fiat  value  of  a  gold  dollar 
might  be  greater  than  its  intrinsic  value, 
just  as  the  fiat  value  of  a  silver  dollar  is 
now  greater  than  its  intrinsic  value.  Can 
this  be  so  ?  A  silver  dollar,  so  long  as 
freely  exchangeable  with  a  gold  dollar, 


and  so  long  as  the  Government  receives 
and  pays  out  either  without  preference, 
will  be  as  valuable  as  a  gold  dollar,  but 
the  unit  of  value  is  really — is  it  not  ? — 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  gold  dollar,  and 
i ;  is  not  material — is  it  ? — what  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  ?  Can 
a  fiat  give  a  unit  of  value  any  value  in 
exchange  except  what  it  has  as  a  com¬ 
modity  ?  A  bushel  of  wheat  and  25  grains 
of  gold  are  to-day  held  in  equal  esteem  ; 
they  are  exchangeable  the  one  for  the 
other.  Let  gold  become  10  times  more 
easily  (cheaply)  produced,  and  a  bushel 
of  wheat  will  command  250  grains  of 
gold,  fiat  upon  fiat  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding — will  it  not  ?  Why  not  set¬ 
tle  the  money  question  in  the  United 
States  by  acknowledging  that  we  have 
adopted  the  single  gold  standard ;  by 
abolishing  all  coins  except  the  conve¬ 
nient  subsidiary  ones  ;  by  cancelling  and 
retiring  all  our  promissory  paper  money; 
by  issuing,  instead  of  coins  or  promissory 
paper  money,  printed  declaratory  money? 
Why  not  let  our  new  paper  money  bear 
such  a  legend  as  this  :  “  This  is  a  United 
States  dollar,  and  will  be  received  and 
expended  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  as  equal  to  25  8  grains  of  gold  ?  ” 
Would  not  this  “  fiat”  money  answer  all 
useful  purposes  ?  Would  it  not  be  as 
stable  in  exchange  value  as  gold  itself  ? 
Can  we  expect  any  money  to  be  more 
stable  than  gold  ?  Might  we  not  then 
view  with  perfect  equanimity  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  exportation  of  gold  in 
bars  ?  What  need  would  we  have  then 
of  Sub-Treasuries  where  officials  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  people  who  wish  gold  or  silver 
bullion  ?  Is  the  money  question  as  hard 
a  problem  as  it  looks?  Is  it  as  important, 
after  all,  as  some  good  people  think  ? 

A  Raspberry  Promise. 

C.  P.  Augur,  Connecticut. — I  have 
seen  several  times  a  statement  that  the 
small-fruit  growers  were  looking  for  a 
blackcap  as  good  as  the  Souhegan  and 
as  large  as  the  Gregg.  I  have  originated 
a  large  number  of  seedlings  both  black 
and  red,  but  have  yet  produced  nothing 
that  semed  to  warrant  its  extended  intro¬ 
duction.  I  have  had  a  good  many  kinds 
as  good  as  the  established  varieties  ;  but 
none  distinctly  better.  Three  years  ago 
I  found  growingnear  a  Gregg  plantation 
a  seedling  that  is  nearly  as  good  as  the 
Souhegan,  and  larger  and  better'in  every 
way  than  the  Gregg.  I  have  named  it 
“Ideal”  and  if  it  does  as  well  on  light 
soil  as  on  my  heavy  one  it  is  sn  advance 
on  existing  varieties. 

The  Good  Peach. 

H.  M.  Engle,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
— Allow  me  to  make  an  explanation  in 
reference  to  the  article  on  the  “Good 
Peach,”  page  383  of  The  R  N.-Y.  The 
variety  was  brought  to  notice  (probably 
originated)  by  a  Miss  Albright  of  York, 
Pa.  Some  trees  were  grown  and  sent  out 
by  Evans  &  Co.,  of  that  place.  They 
were  named  Albright — in  honor  of  the 
originator.  Downing  in  “Fruit  Trees  of 
America”  had  an  Albright  on  his  list, 
which  caused  some  fruit  growers  and 
nurserymen  to  object  to  two  varieties  of 
the  same  name.  Mr.  Good,  a  nurseryman 
of  Manchester,  York  Co.,  who  probably 
disseminated  it  more  extensively  than 
any  other  party,  in  consultation  with 
others  in  the  same  business,  concluded 
to  name  it  “  Good  ”  and  thus  it  has  been 
disseminated  by  these  names.  Prominent 
fruit  growers  of  York  and  others  insist 
upon  its  original  name,  since  the  Albright 
described  by  Downing  is  no  longer  found 
in  the  fruit  catalogues  of  nurserymen. 
It  is  perhaps  too  late  to  discard  either 
name,  but  it  may  pass  as  “Albright” 
with  the  synonym  “  Good.” 

Still  Another  Coffee  Substitute. 

W.  J.  B.,  White  Lake,  S.  D. — Into 
good  cooking  molasses,  stir  bran  until  it 
is  as  thick  as  it  is  possible  to  stir  with  a 
spoon,  press  into  a  baking  pan  about  1 % 
inch  deep,  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (like  fruit 
cake)  until  of  a  rich  dark  brown  color, 
but  do  not  let  it  scorch,  cut  out  and  keep 


in  tin  or  glass;  it  is  very  hard  when  cold, 
if  baked  properly.  Take  a  lump  about 
as  large  as  a  large  hen’s  egg  for  four  per¬ 
sons,  pour  on  boiling  water,  boil  it  a  few 
moments  and  serve  as  other  coffee,  season 
to  taste.  I  have  tried  many  substitutes 
but  never  found  any  to  suit,  but  this  is 
very  good.  I  call  it  bran  coffee. 

That  ‘  Small  Black  Bur?” 

W.  T.  S.,  Chester  County,  Pa. — The 
Rubai,  is  all  wrong  about  that  “  small 
black  bug”  that  destroys  the  corn  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  which  was  never 
“  seen  before  by  the  farmers.”  Of  course 
the  entomologists  never  saw  it  till  some 
farmer  dumped  a  load  on  to  them,  but 
this  is  its  third  season  since  its  latest 
advent.  Over  25  years  ago,  it  paid  our 
section  one  of  its  periodical  visits.  It 
usually  lives  among  the  grasses,  and  is 
playing  havoc  with  Timothy  ;  when  the 
sod  is  turned  over  and  corn  is  gt own  it 
feeds  on  that.  The  writer  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  call  attention  to  this  bug  for  some 
time,  but  our  local  journals  do  not  “catch 
on  ”  to  an  idea  till  it  is  driven  in  with  a 
sledge  hammer. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  obtained  our  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  news  telegram.  Glad  to  be 
set  right.  Now  let  the  entomologists 
come  to  the  front. 

Likes  The  R.  N.-Y. 

P.  A.  W.,  New  York  City. — If  there 
is  any  one  paper  that  should  be  in  every 
man’s  home  it  is  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker— not  because  it  is  furnished  at 
an  extremely  low  figure;  not  because  it 
is  a  paper  of  good  judgment  politically  ; 
not  because  it  shows  to  every  young  man 
of  energy  that  the  care  of  a  farm  properly 
managed  is  the  most  independent  calling 
given  to  man;  but  because  it  is  clean  and 
instructive  in  every  particular.  It  strikes 
me  that  very  few  farmers  after  reading 
a  sample  copy  could  possibly  refuse  to 
add  their  names  to  the  list  of  subscrib¬ 
ers.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  although 
the  past  30  odd  ye^rs  have  been  spent  in 
this  city.  Had  The  Rural  found  my 
father  a  subscriber,  I  believe  his  six  boys 
would  not  all  have  preferred  other  pur¬ 
suits  to  farming. 

Weight  Lost  In  Hay. 

E.  G.,  Mystic,  Conn. — In  answer  to  J. 
T.  C. ,  New  York,  as  regards  the  loss  in  the 
weight  of  hay  kept  for  a  certain  period,  1 
would  say  that  well  cured  hay  from  6  to 
12  months  old  brings  $20  per  ton,  farmers 
here  pay  $10  per  ton  after  it  has  been 
well  cured,  they  doing  the  labor  them¬ 
selves. 


^UisrcHancous'  gutatising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


As  Large 


As  a  dollar  were  the 
scrofula  sores  on  my 
poor  little  boy,  sicken¬ 
ing  and  disgusting.  They 
were  especially  severe 
on  his  legs,  back  of  his 
ears  and  on  his  head. 
I  gave  him  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  In  two  weeks 
the  sores  commenced  to 
heal  up;  the  scales  came  off  and  all  over  his 
body  new  and  healthy  flesh  and  skin  formed. 
When  he  had  taken  two  bottles  of  HOOD’S 
S  V  USA  I'  V  It  1 1, 1,  A, he  w as  free  from  sores.” 
Harry  K.  Ruby,  Box  356,  Columbia,  Penn. 


Joseph  Ruby. 


HOOD’S  Pills  are  a  mild,  gentle,  painless, 
safe  and  efficient  cathartic.  Always  reliable.  25c. 


Farmers  your  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y„ 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  •  valley  of  tne  Up'per 

James  River,  adjoins  town;  also  churcnes,  schools, 
hotels;  8(11  acres;  much  line  James  River  bottoms; 
splendid  grass,  clover  and  corn.  Uplands  ferti.e,  and 
fine  grass  lands,  fenced;  water  In  every  Held.  Resi¬ 
dence  and  large  barns,  etc.,  in  good  repair.  Plenty 
fruit.  Railroad  station  200  yards  distant  Lovely 
view;  many  fine  farms  in  sight.  For  particulars  and 
photos  address  •  8.  G.  STEVEN3,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


8"  $25 
12"  $50 
16"  $100 

AERMOTORS 

ALL  STEEL 

GALVANIZED 

PUMPING  OR  GEARED  SAME  PRICE. 

For  tlie  benefit  of  the  public,  the  Aermotor 
Company  declares  a  dividend  and  makes  the 
above  prices  as  a  means  of  dis¬ 
tributing  it.  These  prices 

Will  be  con- tinued  only 

earnings  are  su *" 

flciently  worked 

very1  'small  profit  on  a  very 

great  number  of  outfits  has 

given  the  Aer-  motor  Company 

4  acres  of  land  in  the  best  manufac¬ 
turing  center  of  jM'fl  Chicago, with  many, 
very  many,  acres  lp[\B  of  floor  space  and 
the  best  equip-  mentof  machinery, 

for  the  purpose,  HJif/jJ  in  existence.  The 
Aermotor  Co.  H'hll  feels,  in  this  crown¬ 
ing  Columbian  year,  that  it  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  We  will  ship  from  Chicago  to  any 
one  anywhere  at  the  above  prices. 

THE  AERMOTOR  COMPANY, 
12th  and  Rockwell  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


EUREKA  STEEL  MILL 


EUREKA 


WOOD 


MILL. 


G  EARING 
INCLOSED. 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  made.  Our  Four- 
Cornered,  Patent  Tu¬ 
bular  Steel  Tower  Is  a 
winner.  The  Strongest 
Tower  made.  Tanks  and 
Pumps  of  all  descriptions.  20 
years’  experience  in  the  Wind 
Mill  business. 


SMITH  &  POMEROY, 
Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


COLUMBIA 

^STEELWIND 

MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 

Contains  covered  Internal  Gear, 
Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills,  We  solicit  the  closest  Investiga¬ 
tion.  Also  Columbia  Steel  Derv’cLY 

_ Iron  Turbine  Wind  K 

fSBCk  Buckeye  Faroe  fc  Lift  P®  mp», 
Tank  end  Spray  Puns.  j*.  Bwekeye 
end  Globe  Lawn  Jjtoweiwjre®  F'ti *c- 
Ing.  Cvvoung  El,*.  Write  for  circulars, , 

mast,  foos  &  co.,  Springfield,  o.j 


DON’T  PAY  WAGES 


for  what  any  animal  from  a  six-months  calf  to 
a  1,0  0- pound  horse  can  do  better.  Only  perfect¬ 
acting  speed  regulator  made.  Address 
ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
Manufacturers  of  horse-powers  for  one.  two,  three 
and  four  horses,  Threshers,  Saw  Machines,  Fodder 
Shredders,  etc. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 

The  most  perfect  article 
of  Its  kind  made. 
Ease  of  movement  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  manufacturers  of 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay 
Presses,  Feed  Cutters, 
Plows,  etc.  Address 

Adi  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Add  Arbor,  Mich. 


ENGINES, 

Threshing  Machines. 


WALL  PAPER 


The  select  colorings  and 
designs  of  the  season. 
100  samples  for  8  cents. 
A.  L.  DlAMENT  &  Co.,  1624  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A,  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  in  the  Practical 
Farmer,  says  that  the  Freeman  stands  at 
the  head  in  the  matter  of  quality.  As 
to  size,  it  is  owing,  he  thinks  to  how  one 
plants  them.  He  has  grown  them  alto¬ 
gether  too  large,  by  planting  one  eye 
every  32  inches  each  way,  on  rich  soil. 
Seed  heavily  and  they  will  average  small. 
One-eye  pieces  12  inches  by  32,  last  year, 
gave  him  a  crop  of  fair  size.  But  this 
year  he  has  planted  about  1(5x32,  and 
hopes  he  has  them  about  right.  The 
Freeman,  and  all  other  potatoes  of  the 
Snowflake  class  that  he  has  tried,  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  many  small,  unmerchant¬ 
able  tubers.  This  is  the  only  fault  he 
has  found  with  the  Freeman.  With  thin 
seed;ng,  however,  this  trouble  is  greatly 
reduced.  The  complaint  has  been  made 
that  they  grow  too  widespread  in  the 
hill.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Terry's  experience  with  this  hand¬ 
some  pots  to  of  excellent  quality  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  our  own,  except  that  we  have 
made  no  comparative  trials  as  to  heavy 
and  light  seeding.  Our  seed  was  procured 
from  Mr.  Maule,  the  introducer,  the  first 
year,  a  few  tubers  only.  We  saved 
from  the  crop  enough  seed  to  give  the 
variety  a  fair  trial  the  next  (last)  season. 
The  crop  of  each  season  gave  two  kinds 
of  potatoes,  the  one  of  perfect  shape  and 
the  other  of  very  good  but  of  a  notably 
different  form.  Has  Mr.  Terry  noticed 
this? 

Last  week  we  sprayed  a  part  of  our 
seedling  potato  vines  with  lime  and  what 
we  assumed  to  be  sulphate  of  copper, 
using  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  each  to 
every  gallon  of  water.  The  supposed-to- 
be  copper  sulphate  was  taken  from  two 
small  packages,  one  of  which  proved,  as 
we  afterwards  found,  to  be  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  contents  of  the  second  lot 
were  used  because  there  was  not  enough 
in  the  first.  The  effect  was  to  injure  the 
vines  seriously.  Some  may  die. 

Some  contend — Mr.  T.  Greiner  was  the 
first — that  it  is  the  sulphur  alone  in  the 
copper  that  makes  it  an  effective  fungi¬ 
cide.  But  there  is  a  mighty  difference, 
whether  this  is  a  fact  or  not,  what  the 
sulphur  is  combined  with.  We  have  used 
plaster  and  Paris-green  for  years  to  kill 
the  potato  beetle.  Plaster  is  lime  and 
sulphuric  acid.  But  this  form  of  sulphur 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  blight  or  other  fungoid  diseases. 

About  six  years  ago,  we  tried  sulphate 
of  iron  on  corn  and  potatoes  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  the  assertion  then  positively 
made  that  it  would  increase  the  crops. 
The  effect  in  both  cases  was,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  of  those  days  may  remember,  to  lessen 
the  yield. 

Dispite  the  late  season  and  the  scar¬ 
city  of  good  help,  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds  were  never  in  better  shape  and 
the  growing  crops  never  looked  better. 
The  many  kinds  of  field  and  sweet  corn 
are  looking  well.  The  asparagus  plot 
(it  is  something  less  than  a  fortieth  of  an 
acre)  has  yielded  enough  for  family  use 
and  to  give  away.  This  is  its  fourth  year 
we  believe.  The  small  fruits,  large  fruits, 
seedling  chestnuts  and  trial  ornamental 
trees  are  growing  thriftily.  The  hybrid 
wheat  crop  never  looked  better.  Two 
of  the  varieties  which  are  distinctively 
neither  rye  nor  wheat  and  which  we 
have  more  than  once  despaired  of  ever 
fixing,  seem  at  length  fully  fixed.  The 
heads  are  very  long  and  narrow  and  the 
culms  stiff  and  covered  with  a  dense, 
velvety  down  for  two  inches  under  the 
heads.  One  variety  is  bearded,  the  other 
beardless.  Otherwise  they  seem  alike 
and  sprang  from  the  same  parents.  The 
two  kinds  have  been  fixed  by  selection 
during  at  least  six  years.  The  kernels 
are  flint-like  with  scarcely  any  starch. 

Ax  experiment  we  are  this  season 
carrying  on  is  to  determine  just  how 


much  more  the  trench  system  will  yield 
than  the  ordinary  way  of  drill  or  furrow 
planting.  The  drills  or  furrows  and 
trenches  alternate.  All  receive  the  same 
kind  and  weight  of  high-grade  chemical 
potato  fertilizer  (Mapes  in  this  instance) 
spread  during  a  perfectly  quiet  day  with 
all  possible  care.  The  planting  was  done 
May  15.  The  amount  of  fertilizer  applied 
1,320  pounds  to  the  acre.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  (June  6)  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  of 
the  drills  or  furrows  are  from  three  to 
six  inches  high,  while  the  sprouts  of  the 
trenches  are  but  just  breaking  through 
here  and  there. 

Juxe  5,  our  seedling  potatoes  were 
sprayed  with  the  diluted  Bordeaux,  viz., 
cne-eighth  of  a  pound  each  of  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  to  every  gallon  of  water. 

We  were  mistaken  when  the  s!atement 
was  made  that  one- quarter  of  a  pound 
each  of  copper  and  lime  to  every  gallon 
was  The  Rural’s  recipe.  The  stations, 
or  some  of  them,  are  using  the  above  pro¬ 
portions,  but  one-eighth  of  each  to  the 
gallon  has  been  found  strong  enough  to 
prevent  potato  blight  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  use  a 
stronger  solution  until  the  weaker  one 
fails. 

Ox  June  2  the  first  ripe  slrawberries 
were  picked  from  Racste.  ;  on  June  3 
from  Michel ;  Rio  and  Gen.  Putnam  next. 

Ix  April  of  last  year  a  few  strawberry 
plants  were  received  from  the  Cleveland 
Nursery  Co.,  of  Rio  Vista,  Va.,  numbered 
9.  The  variety  has  since  been  named 
Rio.  They  began  to  ripen  .Tune  5,  within 
two  days  of  the  earliest  of  our  collection, 
viz.,  Racster  and  Michel.  The  remark¬ 
able  thing  is  that  the  berries  are  of  large 
size  and  excellent  quality,  characteristics 
not  common  to  the  earliest  varieties. 

The  following  note  explains  itself  and 
i  ets  at  rest  the  origin  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Lfima  bean  : 

I  write  to  correct  what  appears  to  be  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  Horticultural  Lima  bean.  I  think  Mr. 
D.  C.  Hicks,  of  North  Clarendon,  Vt.,  has  the  honor 
of  having  originated  that  variety,  as  he  sent  me  sam¬ 
ples  to  test  here  two  sears  ago. 

The  cross  made  by  myself  In  1872  was  no  doabt  the 
tlrst  of  the  kind,  but,  as  all  seemed  to  return  to  the 
old  Horticultural  type  in  most  respects,  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  a  separate  variety  was  discontinued.  I  can¬ 
not  think  of  a  more  desirable  cross  among  beans. 

LbTU&H BCJKBANK. 

Mr.  Wakrixgton  says,  in  the  London 
Agricultural  Gazette,  that  the  Rotham- 
&ted  soil,  after  bearing  50  crops  of  wheat 
in  succession  without  manure,  still  con¬ 
tains  two-fifths  of  the  nitrogen  which  is 
present  in  the  old  pastures  which  have 
been  in  grass  for  centuries ;  and  this 
wheat  land  is  still  capable  of  yielding  a 
crop  which,  though  less  than  half  the 
average  produce  in  England,  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  average  produce  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  says,  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ploughman,  as  a  food  supply, 
he  gets  more  food  per  acre  from  his  as¬ 
paragus  beds  than  from  any  area  of  the 
same  size  in  the  entire  garden. 

Hexry  Stewart  comments  on  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  experiment  station 
teachers  declare  that  culture  by  plots 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  accurate 
results,  and  that  experiments  made  on 
such  plots  are  not  of  general  value.  This 
comes  as  a  most  unsatisfactory  comment 
on  the  50  years  of  experimenting  that 
has  been  going  on  at  the  Rothamsted 
Station  in  England,  where  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
and  his  assistants  have  accumulated  such 
an  enormous  mass  of  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  accepted  everywhere 
as  standard  law  for  farmers  in  every 
civilized  country.  In  fact,  there  is  little 
other  information  of  the  kind  available. 

We  regard  all  such  declarations  by  the 
station  people  as  mere  evidence  of 
“youngness.”  Experience  will  teach 
them  better. 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


Abstracts. 

- Farquhar : 

Courage,  the  highest  gift,  that  scorns  to  bend 
To  mean  devices  tor  a  sordid  end. 

Courage  —  an  Independent  spark  from  Heaven's 
bright  throne, 

By  which  the  soul  stands  raised,  triumphant,  high, 
alone. 

- Rev.  Thomas  Dixon  :  “  So  called 

high  society  is  a  certain  coterie  or  clique 
of  people  in  every  great  city  who  arro¬ 
gate  to  themselves  the  title.” 

“  The  so-called  high  society  of  our 
great  cities  is  in  its  pretentions  a  hum¬ 
bug,  in  its  customs  the  incarnation  of 
vulgarity,  in  its  standard  of  life  essent¬ 
ially  immoral  and  corrupting.” 

“The  question  of  brains,  of  capacity, 
of  talent,  of  power  in  manhood  and 
womanhood  does  notenter  into  the  ideals 
that  govern  this  coterie  of  men  and 
women.” 

“  Thhse  facts  are  evident  in  the  dissi¬ 
pations  of  this  so-called  ‘  society.’  ” 

“  That  such  people  who  lead  such  lives 
should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title 
of  society  is  a  piece  of  ‘cheek’  whose 
sublimity  atleast  must  elicit  admiration.” 

- New  England  Farmer:  “Does 

farming  pay  ?  is  a  fool  question.” 

- Farm  Journal:  “A  husband’s 

wrath  spoils  the  best  broth.” 

- North  American  Review:  “The 

most  rational  modes  of  keeping  physical 
decay  or  deterioration  at  bay,  and  thus 
retarding  the  approach  of  old  age,  are 
avoiding  all  foods  rich  in  the  earth  salts, 
using  much  fruit,  especially  juicy,  un¬ 
cooked  apples,  and  by  taking  daily  two 
or  three  tumblerfuls  of  distilled  water 
with  about  10  or  15  drops  of  diluted  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  each  glassful.” 

“The  powerful  solvent  properties  of 
distilled  water  are  well  known.  As  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  exists  in  nearly  all  drink¬ 
ing  water,  the  careful  distillation  elimi¬ 
nates  this  harmful  element.  As  a  bever¬ 
age,  distilled  water  is  rapidly  absorbed 
into  the  blood  ;  it  keeps  soluble  those 
salts  already  in  the  blood  and  facilitates 
their  excretion,  thus  preventing  their 
undue  deposit.  The  daily  use  of  distilled 
water  is,  after  middle  life,  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  preventing  se¬ 
cretions  and  the  derangement  of  health. 
As  to  diluted  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  influences  known  to 
science  for  shielding  the  human  system 
from  the  inconveniences  of  old  age.” 

If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 

|  |  A  DISTURBANCE 

^  isn’t  what  you  want,  if  your  atom¬ 
ic  ach  and  bowels  are  irregular. 

MB  That’s  about  all  you  get,  though, 
wPzT  with  the  ordinary  pill.  It  may  re- 
lieve  you  for  the  moment,  but 
you’re  usually  in  a  worse  state  af¬ 
terward  than  before. 

This  is  just  where  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets  do  most  good. 
They  act  in  an  easy  and  natural 
way,  very  different  from  the  huge, 
11  "1  old-fashioned  pills.  They’re  not 

|  j  only  pleasanter,  but  there’s  no  re¬ 
action  afterward,  and  their  help 
lasts.  One  little  sugar-coated  pellet 
^  for  a  gentle  laxative  or  corrective 
#  — three  for  a  cathartic.  Constipa- 

tion,  Indigestion,  Bilious  Attacks, 
Dizziness,  Sick  and  Bilious  Head- 
aches,  are  promptly  relieved  and 

They’re  the  smallest,  the  easiest 
Hr  to  take — and  the  cheapest  pill  you 
HI  can  buy,  for  they’re  guaranteed  to 
!  give  satisfaction,  or  your  money  is 

II  H  returned. 

// 9  You  pay  only  for  the  good  you 
get. 


♦  GIVE  THE  BABY  ♦ 


$20  Buy  Directand  Save  Per  Cent 

f\  riders  say  they  cannot  se«  hov 

\  l/Z^nN  \  i  1  /  ///Vs  we  can  do  it  for  the  money:  $2(1 

/^^\\\  *n  Oxford  finely  fin* 

M  ''-.'uA- \  f  and  nickel  plated  Bicycle, 

»  -  —  tlVcl  l warranted  to  bo  first  class,  simple 

in  construction,  strong,  durable 
\Vv/  I  YNXS  W/ /  an<i  <wurately  fitted,  whieh  makes 

ifiii  1  "ii  i '  '  — -rirfi  our  Wheel  a  pleasure 

instead  of  hard  work;  material  we  use  Is  of  the  highest  grade,  each  wheel 
guaranteed.  Write  to -day  for  our  illustrated  FREE  catalogue. 

SEPT-B.— 0XF0BD  MFQ.  CO.  338  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAQO* 


INFANTS 


INVALIDS. 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
OOLIBER  GOODALE  Co  ,  BOSTO  N  ,  M  ASS. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

IX  COMBINATION  WITH 

SJ.  E.  PORTER’S 

SOLID  STEEL 

Track  and  Carrier 

A  sling  that  he  has  just 
Invented,  and  on  which 
he  was  granted  a  patent 
May  9,  1891.  Ask  your 
dei.lers  for  tho  Dorter 
Hay  Carrier  with  Ills  new 
sling  used  Instead  of  a 
folk,  or  send  to  the 
Pioneer  manufacturer  of 
Hay  Garners  for  his  1898 
circular,  describing  his 

.  latest  Improvements  for 

handling  hay.  J.  K.  POllTEK,  Ottawa,  111. 


f -Established  39  Years.— 1893. 

The  Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard 

LLADAY  GEARED, 
.SOLID  WHEELand 

Gem  Steel 

IND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  l>e  the 

eist  made. 

o  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
ying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

S.WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

,13  IUvcr  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

By  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 

Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 

in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  protit,  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  In  this  country  than  can  be  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  RR.  Co. 

Special  inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Compuny  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

H.  P.  8KKNB, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave'.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


W*  RUMELY 

E  Traction  and  Portable 

NGINES. 

Threshers  and  Horse-Powers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


Special  Reduced  Price  for 
ONE  Month. 


L  I  I  VJ  U  I  I  LI  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump* 
I  ing,  WlndStSteam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c . 

*  ■  ■■  ■■■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

1  'li l m  St  reet?D  AL L AS^  TEXAS ' !  f  Hau^ 


O  j  |  D  n  |  |  T  Q  All  Kinds,  Water,  Gat,  00, 
OUrrULO Minina.  Ditahina.  Pump, 


Branch  Houses, 


BY  A.  A.  CltOZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with 
b-lef  sclentitic  refutations.  Highly  1  terestlng  to 
students  :  nd  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work.  Price  SI,  reduced  to  76  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  ran  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  orflvs 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  foranyiron  work.  Senator 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Ckuciblk  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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One  of  our  neighbors  is  a  market  gardener  who 
makes  a  living  on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  Uis  potato 
crop  this  year  came  up  poorly,  with  many  missing 
places.  Those  holes  in  the  potato  rows  represented 
just  so  many  little  nicks  in  the  year’s  income.  What 
would  fit  into  them  best  ?  Our  friend  chose  tomatoes, 
and  a  plant  was  set  in  every  missing  place.  Tomatoes 
and  potatoes  are  first  cousins  anyway,  and  the  growth 
of  that  field  will  be  a  regular  family  affair. 

*  * 

If  we  are  wrong  about  charging  five  cents  a  day  for 
each  milking  day  as  a  fair  price  for  caring  for  a  dairy 
cow,  we  want  to  be  corrected.  Let  some  one  who 
knows  better  tell  us  why  that  is  not  a  fair  charge. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  should  only  consider 
the  actual  cost  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  cows,  and 
give  his  time  for  nothing  ?  It  seems  to  us  like  a  much 
safer  basis  to  figure  on  a  labor  cost  of  five  cents  a  day 
for  each  cow  while  in  milk,  and  an  extra  five  cents  a 
pound  for  making  the  butter.  Make  the  cows  come 
up  to  that  standard  or  don’t  keep  them.  There  are 
cows  that  can  and  will  do  it. 

*  # 

How  the  fortunes  of  the  cattle  kings  and  “  barons” 
even  in  Texas,  their  favorite  ^tate,  are  declining,  is 
shown  by  the  sale,  the  other  day,  of  the  great  80,000- 
acre  Dolores  Stock  Farm  in  Zavalla  County,  in  south 
central  Texas,  under  mortgage  and  foreclosure.  It 
was  a  well  equipped  cattle  range  and  a  few  years  ago 
made  large  returns  for  the  investment ;  but  it  was 
bought  in  by  the-bond-holders  for  $47,000.  The  fences, 
buildings,  wells,  tanks,  wind-mills  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  went  for  nothing,  and  the  land  brought  only 
58%  cents  per  acre.  Over  booming  and  borrowing 
caused  the  collapse,  of  course. 

*  * 

We  gave  some  of  our  readers  quite  a  severe  shock' 
last  year  in  a  description  of  the  crops  and  methods  of 
the  celebrated  Hallock  farm  on  Long  Island.  The 
business  done  on  this  farm  was  so  immense  and  carried 
on  with  such  clock-work  regularity,  that  it  seems 
almost  beyond  belief  Yet  it  was  all  true.  Next  week 
we  hope  to  give  another  account  of  the  place,  showing 
something  of  what  has  been  done  there.  “  What’s 
the  good  of  describing  all  these  big  things  ?  ”  say 
some  of  our  readers.  What  would  you  have  us  do — talk 
about  failures  entirely  ?  No  !  No  !  Let’s  look  up  and 
try  to  learn  the  true  lesson  that  lies  at  the  base  of 
every  great  farm  success.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we 
can’t  always  make  that  lesson  as  plain  as  it  should  be. 
*  * 

This  seems  to  be  an  era  of  machine  buying.  Farm¬ 
ers  want  more  machines  than  ever  before,  and  one  of 
the  tools  most  in  demand  is  a  drill  for  broadcasting 
fertilizer.  We  have  often  told  our  readers  how  the 
grain  drill  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  this  note  will 
serve  to  freshen  up  some  memories  : 

We  have  concluded  that  we  do  not  want  a  broadcast  sower  for  fer  • 
tlllzers.  We  took  the  rubber  tubes  off  our  grain  drill,  and  placed  a 
board  just  below  the  openings  in  the  bottom  of  the  grain  box,  setting 
the  board  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  This  threw  the  fertilizer  In  front 
of  the  hoes,  and  thoroughly  distributed  It,  while  the  drill  acted  as  a 
harrow,  doing  better  work  in  stirring  the  soil  and  mixing  the  fertilizer 
with  it  than  most  harrows  would. 

This  saved  the  buying  of  a  new  drill,  which  is  well 
worth  considering  in  these  times. 

*  # 

A  bill  lately  passed  by  the  French  Assembly  is  of 
special  interest  just  now  in  this  country  in  view  of 
the  charges  of  brutality  brought  against  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Geary  law  requiring  the  registration  of 
Chinese  laborers  resident  in  this  country,  and  their 
deportation  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  French  alien  act  requires  any  foreigner  arriving 
in  any  place  in  France  and  desiring  to  carry  on  a  pro¬ 
fession,  trade  or  industry  there,  to  send  to  the  mayor 
within  a  week  a  declaration  of  his  intentions,  with 
proof  of  identity.  A  certificate  will  then  be  delivered 
to  him.  If  he  removes  to  another  place  his  certificate 
must  be  vised  within  two  days.  Neglect,  refusal  or 
false  declaration  involves  a  fine  of  from  50  to  200 
francs,  with  or  without  prohibition  of  permanent 
residence.  Persons  already  settled  in  the  country  are 
allowed  a  month  before  making  the  declaration.  An 


alien  expelled  for  non-compliance  with  the  law  and 
who  may  return  without  permission,  is  liable  to  from 
one  to  six  months’  imprisonment,  followed  by  a  re¬ 
newed  expulsion.  Anybody  who  knowingly  employs 
an  uncertified  alien  renders  himself  liable  to  a  fine  of 
from  25  to  200  francs.  Several  other  Continental 
countries  in  Europe  have  somewhat  similar  laws.  Is 
the  French  any  less  “brutal”  than  the  Geary  law  ? 

*  * 

The  Government  crop  report  for  June  informs  us 
that  the  area  under  clover  is  somewhat  reduced,  as  is 
also  the  average  condition.  The  greatest  decrease  in 
acreage  is  in  Illinois,  where  there  is  only  86  per  cent 
of  the  clover  area  of  last  year.  The  loss  by  winter 
killing  during  the  past  season  was  considerable,  and 
the  high  price  of  seed  this  spring  has  caused  many 
farmers  to  buy  less  than  usual.  This,  we  think, 
is  a  great  mistake.  While  the  clover  crop  brings  in 
less  cash  than  most  others,  it  is  indirectly  the  most 
valuable  one  that  any  farmer  can  sow. 

#  # 

We  give  this  public  space  to  '-he  following  note  from 
a  Massachusetts  man  : 

Will  The  Rural  kindly  ask  through  those  of  Its  readers  who  may 
be  familiar  with  the  climate  and  general  conditions  of  western  or 
central  Virginia,  to  tell  us  through  Its  columns  what  sort  of  a  locality 
the  Blue  Ridge  foot-hills  are  for  sheep;  the  cost  of  land,  Its  altitude, 
character,  subsoil,  present  use  and  season  of  pasturage,  as  well  as  the 
sort  of  people  now  to  be  found  there,  and  whether  dogs  abound,  and 
whether.  If  one  should  start  a  campaign  against  them,  their  owners 
would  start  one  against  him  ?  What  also  are  the  facilities  for  reach¬ 
ing  markets  with  small  lots  of  perhaps  E0  to  100  lambs  ? 

Our  readers  will  notice  that  the  pith  of  the  whole 
matter  is  the  reference  to  dogs.  Every  other  con¬ 
dition  may  be  right,  but  if  the  dog  owners  get  on  the 
rampage  when  their  dogs  are  under  fire,  that  ends  it — 
don’t  go  there  with  sheep.  Give  us  one  line  about  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  a  page 
about  the  dogs ! 

*  4 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  glad  to  give  all  sides  of  a 
public  question  a  fair  hearing.  We  h  ave  had  much  to 
say  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  the  South  Carolina  liquor 
law.  We  are  glad  to  give  space  to  this  note  from  a 
subscriber  in  Aiken,  S.  C.  : 

The  people  generally  contemplate  the  outcome  of  the  new  liquor 
law  with  suspicion  and  doubt.  The  verdict  Is  that  the  law  was  passed 
to  strengthen  the  administration  by  Increasing  the  number  of  office¬ 
holders.  Politicians  are  being  appointed  as  State  dispensers  exclus¬ 
ively  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  The  law  was  passed  In  my  opinion,  not  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  but  to  gain  the  Prohibition  vote  and  “down” 
the  city  barkeepers,  who  are  nearly  all  antl-Tillmanltes. 

We  have  not  considered  the  local  features  of  the 
law,  but  its  theory  so  far  as  it  promises  to  take  the 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  saloon  keepers  who  are 
responsible  only  to  some  big  brewing  company.  It 
will  “  down  the  city  barkeepers,”  will  it  ?  That’s  one 
point  gained  at  least.  Are  the  Tillman  men  worse 
than  rum  sellers  ?  Let  us  wait  and  see  what  comes 
of  it ! 

»  * 

The  63  cents  per  bushel  to  which  July  wheat  fell  a 
week  ago  last  Thursday  in  Chicago,  is  nearly  every¬ 
where  declared  to  have  been  the  lowest  figure  for 
wheat  on  record  in  that  market.  An  examination  of 
the  old  files  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  a  mistake.  In  1861,  June  and  July 
prices  for  wheat  in  the  Windy  City  averaged  55  cents 
per  bushel,  and  in  the  same  year  September  prices 
were  only  61  cents.  Again,  in  1852,  the  average  price 
for  spring  wheat  was  only  43%  cents,  and  for  winter 
wheat  67  cents,  and  the  average  for  both  kinds  during 
the  year  was  only  55  cents.  If  the  complaints  of  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  present  prices  of  wheat  are  unprofitable, 
are  correct,  how  did  those  old-time  farmers  manage  to 
raise  it  at  the  prices  then  ruling,  especially  as  it  was 
before  the  era  of  gift  government  land,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor-saving 
machinery  of  to-day  ? 

*  * 

In  our  synopsis  of  the  Cornell  bulletin  on  the  dairy 
herd  we  have  simply  tried  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  thieves  from  the  honorable  workers. 
No  sane  man  will  knowingly  breed  thieves  to  rob  him 
of  his  own  profits.  Are  a  fair  proportion  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  country  insane  then  ?  No,  they  have  not 
been  introduced  to  our  good  friends,  Babcock  &  Scales. 
Go  and  seek  these  detectives  right  away.  Too  much 
of  your  good  work  and  money  go  into  the  manure 
pile.  Kill  the  cows  that  put  it  there.  Shoot  the 
shirks.  Other  good  things  besides  this  matter  of 
thief  testing  are  given  in  the  bulletin  mentioned. 
Breeds  of  cattle  vary  widely  in  milk  and  butter  pro¬ 
duction,  but  individuals  vary  more  widely.  The 
“  pure-blood”  in  some  animals  is  useful  only  when  let 
out  and  dried  for  fertilizer.  Never  mind  what  the 
cow’s  breeding  is,  test  the  cow  herself.  The  Cornell 
experiments  show  that  as  a  rule  the  larger  animals 
consumed  less  actual  pounds  of  real  food  per  1,000 
pounds  of  live  weight  per  day  than  the  smaller  ones. 
The  cows  that  ate  most  food  gave  the  cheapest  milk 
and  fat.  As  a  rule  the  best  yields  of  fat  were  given 


by  the  heaviest  milkers.  One  thing  we  all  want  to 
remember  is  that  there  is  no  food  on  earth  so  cheap 
as  good  pasture  grass. 

*  * 

According  to  recent  investigations  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature,  pine  lands  worth  at  least  $5,000,000  have 
been  stolen  from  the  State  by  timber  “kings”  and 
“barons,”  who  smile  at  all  threats  of  the  officials  and 
people  to  punish  them  for  their  rascality,  or  force  them 
to  disgorge  their  plunder.  Last  March  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote,  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  appointing  a  committee  of  three  Senators 
and  four  Representatives  to  continue  the  investiga¬ 
tion  during  the  recess;  but  Attorney-General  Childs 
now  declares  that  the  investigation  cannot  go  on 
because  it  is  illegal  to  appropriate  money  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  by  a  joint  resolution,  as  this  can  be  done  only  by 
a  bill.  Some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State  who 
have  had  years  of  legislative  experience  voted  for  the 
measure,  Governor  Nelson  who  has  spent  many  terms 
in  the  National  Legislature  signed  it,  and  yet  all  over¬ 
looked  this  obvious  blunder.  There  are  loud  com¬ 
plaints  among  the  “common  people”  that  liberal 
largesses  from  the  timber  thieves  had  not  a  little  to 
do  with  the  mental  obfuscation  of  the  Minnesota 
Solons. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

There  are  robbers  In  your  herd  1  There  are  robbers  In  your  herd  I 
They  are  eating  up  the  dresses  that  your  good  wife  ought  to  wear; 
They  are  noBing  In  the  cradle  for  the  little  baby's  share; 

They  are  posting  up  a  debit  on  your  ledger's  page  to  stare; 

They  are  voting  old  King  Mortgage  to  the  presidential  chair; 

They  are  painting  on  your  forehead  all  the  haggard  marks  of  care; 
They  will  eat  your  home  and  happiness  and  never  come  out  square. 
There  are  robbers  In  your  herd!  There  are  robbers  In  your  herdl 
Lo!  they  stand  and  eat  their  heads  off  and  devour  your  grain  and  hay, 
With  a  big  manure  pile  only  for  a  record  of  their  pay. 

They  are  tine,  sleek-coated  robbers,  fat  and  handsome  as  the  day, 
With  a  pedigree  as  pretty  as  the  speeches  In  a  play, 

But  a  mighty  poor  performance  for  the  lack  of  which  you  pay. 

Find  the  robbers  In  your  herd !  Find  the  robbers  In  your  herd ! 

Let  the  cow  detectives  chase  them  till  the  culprits  bend  the  knee. 

Make  the  Scales  &  Babcock  test  them;  don't  believe  their  pedigree. 
Make  them  stand  and  face  their  record;  set  your  wife  and  babies  free 
From  the  sneaking,  barn-fed  robbers  that  are  fat  from  roguery. 

Beep  the  milk  thief. 

A  Guinea  Is  known  by  her  voice— page  439. 

Guineas  are  not  polygamists  from  choice. 

Who  knows  what  to  do  for  sun-burned  horses  ? 

A  word  may  often  do  more  good  than  a  sermon. 

There  should  be  no  unfair  management  at  Chicago. 

It  Is  the  young  Leghorn  that  wants  to  use  her  wings. 

CAN  the  merely  lucky  man  have  much  reverence  for  toll  and  thrift? 

Errors  committed  can't  change  the  past,  but  the  future  they  may_. 

Talk  little  and  well  or  not  at  all  If  you  wish  to  be  taken  for  some¬ 
body. 

The  lump-jawed  cow  doth  know  In  fear  just  what  a  maize  ment  “  on 
Its  ear.” 

The  current  methods  of  packing  and  shipping  currants  will  be  found 
on  page  437. 

Not  many  varieties,  but  plenty  of  a  kind,  brought  customers  to  N. 
Ohmer’s  door. 

Who  doesn’t  applaud  the  right  and  condemn  the  wrong  In  a  novel 
or  at  a  play? 

Mr.  Wyckopp’s  Leghorns  must  be  satisfied  with  six  weeks  In  the 
brooder— page  439. 

The  milker’s  voice,  the  milker’s  voice,  that  makes  the  cows  both 
tremble  and  rejoice. 

A  HOG  has  less  use  for  the  silo  than  any  other  farm  animal.  How 
he  does  enjoy  steamed  clover  hay,  though. 

The  hired  men  will  not  have  it  all  their  own  way.  A  valiant  cham¬ 
pion  has  arisen  to  back  Carrie  T.  Meigs.  Walt  for  her. 

Except  through  accident  or  mis  ortnne,  how  Imperceptibly  does 
Nature  effect  changes  In  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Farmers  want  a  horse  that  will  get  his  head  down  for  work  on 
week  days  and  hold  It  up  high  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  those  who  use  small  separators  answer 
those  questions  on  page  437.  Separatists  to  the  front,  please. 

With  mutton  and  wool  selling  at  the  same  price  per  pound,  one  had 
better  cease  to  try  to  Increase  t'-e  fleece  at  the  expense  of  the  carcass. 

They  want  only  foods  that  make  growth  t  n  that  Michigan  sheep 
farm.  Think  of  the  fat  that  haB  been  wasted  In  the  mouths  of  young 
stock. 

The  Cattaraugus  County  grand  jury  could  not  find  cause  for  an 
action  against  Mr.  O.  H.  Smith,  who  was  arrested  for  dishorning  his 
cows.  Another  farce  ended  ! 

Cabbage  Is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  drunkenness.  That  Is  right. 
The  way  to  use  It  Is  to  eat  boiled  cabbage  and  drink  a  glass  of  water 
whenever  you  feel  a  desire  to  drink  whisky. 

So  the  seedsmen  pay  12%  cents  a  pound  for  water-melon  seeds! 
Some  difference  between  that  and  the  prices  they  charge.  You  will 
have  a  job  to  buy  an  ounce  for  10  cents  at  retail. 

A  DOG  has  no  value  as  personal  property.  In  order  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages  for  him  the  owner  must  show  that  he  Is  of  some  actual  value— a 
help  In  the  owner’s  business.  Ti  at  would  be  a  job  for  most  dog-own¬ 
ers.  A  “license”  Is  really  a  tax,  not  a  protection. 

Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kansas,  says  the  women  of  that  State  will  vote 
“  just  as  the  preachers  tell  them  to  do.”  Is  this  true  ?  They  didn’t 
do  so  at  the  last  election.  Then  they  divided  their  votes  between  four 
parties,  and  cast  them  with  more  than  ”  manly  independence.” 
Better  vote  with  the  preachers  than  with  the  rum-sellers. 

Water-melon  seed  growing  Is  certainly  a  primitive  business  yet. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  seedsmen  ought  to  pav  a  better  price 
and  thus  secure  a  better  product.  Letting  the  pulp  ferment  In  bar¬ 
rels  Is  certainly  a  quicker  and  surer  way  of  saving  the  seed  than  the 
old  scheme  of  letting  negroes  eat  the  pulp  and  spit  out  the  seeds. 

A  singular  dog  case  Is  reported  In  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan 
Island.  A’s  dog  went  Into  B’s  chicken  yard  and  began  to  feast  on  raw 
chicken.  B  caught  him  In  the  act  and  also  by  the  tall  and  dashed  the 
canine  brains  out  against  a  tree.  B  Is  now  arrested  for  cruelty  to 
animals  for  killing  the  dog  as  he  did.  It  seems  that  you  may  kill  a  dog 
caught  In  such  a  situation,  but  you  must  be  careful  how  you  kill  him! 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  throughout  the  country 
that  public  sentiment  is  coming  to  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  intelligence  in  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage. 
In  1890,  the  new  Mississippi  Constitution  denied  the 
ballot  to  any  man  who  could  not  pass  an  educational 
test.  Last  year  Maine  adopted  an  amendment  to  her 
Constitution,  which,  while  not  denying  the  right  to 
vote  to  illiterates  who  now  exercise  it,  debars  from 
the  suffrage  hereafter  all  adult  males  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  During  the  year  California  adopted  an  edu¬ 
cational  qualification  requiring  every  voter  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write  his  name  and  read  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  English  language.  Michigan  has 
lately  taken  a  step  in  the  same  direction.  A  late  law 
gives  the  right  to  vote  in  all  municipal,  town  and 
village  elections  to  women  ;  but  only  to  those  who 
can  read.  Here,  therefore,  are  four  States,  one  in  the 
extreme  South,  another  on  the  Northern  frontier,  one 
on  the  extreme  East,  and  another  on  the  farthest  West, 
which  show  in  different  ways  the  same  inclination  to 
make  an  educational  qualification  a  perquisite  to  the 
privilege  of  the  ballot. 

t  X  X 

When  Dr.  Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  invented  his  now  famous  milk  tester,  he 
started  a  complete  revolution  in  the  milk  business. 
Milk  became  virtually  a  new  article  in  trade  circles. 
Previously  we  bought  it  because  we  wanted  milk.  We 
knew  there  was  a  difference  in  quality  between  differ¬ 
ent  samples,  but  there  was  no  practical  method  of  de¬ 
termining  why  and  to  what  extent  one  sample  was 
better  than  another.  Along  came  the  Babcock  tester 
and  put  in  our  hands  the  power  to  take  the  fat  from 
the  milk  and  measure  it  exactly.  Then  we  realized 
that  we  bought  milk  for  its  fat,  and  all  the  men  who 
had  been  handling  and  paying  for  it  by  weight  saw  that 
somebody  had  made  a  fortune  by  receiving  fat  prices 
for  water.  The  advantage  of  bringing  the  milk  trade 
down  to  the  principles  of  an  exact  science  was  evident 
to  any  thoughtful  man,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
practice  of  “  Babcocking  ”  milk  has  spread  all  over 
the  country.  Dr.  Babcock  gave  his  invention  free  to 
the  public,  and  by  doing  so  helped  the  dairy  interests 
of  the  country  more  than  all  the  experiment  stations 
in  the  nation  have  cost.  It  is  singular  that  in  England 
the  tester  has  been  patented  and  sold  as  the  Lister- 
Babcock.  If  more  men  were  endowed  with  the  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  of  Prof.  Babcock,  there  would  be  fewer 
monopolies  and  millionaires  and  more  happiness. 

t  t  X 

In  ante  helium  days  it  was  generally  considered 
throughout  the  South  that  the  negro  was  providen¬ 
tially  provided  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  of 
the  Gulf  States  and  the  cotton  of  the  rest  of  that  sec¬ 
tion — that  no  other  laborer  could  approach  him  in  his 
adaptability  to  the  work  in  both  fields.  In  many 
parts  of  the  South  and  by  many  people  in  all  parts 
the  same  opinion  is  still  entertained.  Even  where 
white  immigrants  are  desired,  although  it  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  presence  of  the  negro  is  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  to  their  advent,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  “  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise  ”  in  keeping  them  away,  because  he  is 
thought  to  be  the  only  human  being  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  the  reek  and  blaze  of  the  rice,  cane  and 
cotton  fields,  barring  perhaps  the  unspeakable  Chinese. 
So  widely  and  firmly  was  this  opinion  held  “  before 
the  war  ”  that  small  white  farmers  and  “poor  whites” 
generally  were  often  crowded  out  by  the  wealthy 
planters  of  large  areas,  who  relied  exclusively  on 
negro  slaves  for  laborers. 

XXX 

The  belief,  however,  seems  to  be  fast  losing  ground, 
especially  among  the  “New  South”  represented  at 
the  various  immigrant  conventions  lately  held  in  that 
section.  These  denounce  it  as  an  old-fogy,  untenable 
notion  disproved  by  years  of  recent  experience. 
Southern  Louisiana,  it  is  claimed,  is  yearly  growing 
whiter  and  more  prosperous.  White  labor  in  the  rice 
and  cotton  fields  works  harder  and  better  than  ever 
negro  labor  did.  In  no  portion  of  the  State  has  there 
been  such  an  increase  in  population,  wealth  and  pro¬ 
duction  as  in  Acadia,  Calcasieu,  Cameron,  Plaquemines 
and  Jefferson  Parishes,  and  these  are  overwhelmingly 
white.  When  the  war  broke  out  nine-tenths  of  the 
cotton  of  the  South  was  raised  by  negro  labor  ;  now 
Texas  is  the  most  productive  cotton-growing  section, 
and  Texas  is  mainly  white.  The  small  white  farmers 
there  find  they  can  raise  the  staple  as  successfully 
and  more  profitably  by  their  own  and  other  white 
labor  than  by  that  of  the  negro.  More  cotton  and 
sugar  are  raised  in  the  South  to-day  in  proportion  to 
population  than  in  the  palmiest  days  of  slavery,  and 
wealth  is  greater  and  more  widely  distributed,  and 
the  general  average  of  the  population  is  more  pros¬ 
perous,  and  it  is  emphatically  claimed  that,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  this  prosperity  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
proportion  of  whites  any  section  contains. 


Prof.  Voorhees  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  speak  of  Scar¬ 
let  clover  in  high  terms  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Hale’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  quite  remarkable  considering  the  severe  winter 
and  the  latitude  of  his  Connecticut  orchard.  He  told 
us  last  fall  that  he  wanted  the  crop  to  provide  humus 
and  nitrogen  for  his  orchards.  He  uses  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  bone  and  potash  and  these  with  a  full  growth  of 
Scarlet  clover  will  make  an  excellent  fertilizer.  Even 
the  short  growth  made  in  the  fall,  supposing  that  the 
entire  crop  were  killed  during  the  winter,  would  prob¬ 
ably  provide  more  nitrogen  than  a  crop  of  rye  or  buck¬ 
wheat.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  sowed  Scarlet  clover  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  and  will  report  its  progress  in  due 
season.  The  plant  seems  worthy  of  extended  trial  in 
many  parts  of  the  North.  A  quick-growing  clover  will 
prove  a  useful  plant  in  dozens  of  ways.  We  need  it, 
and  Scarlet  clover  should  be  introduced  wherever  it 
will  thrive.  ^  ^ 

At  the  recent  horse  show  in  this  city,  almost  none 
but  the  strictly  fancy  breeds  were  shown,  the  Hack¬ 
neys  forming  the  only  considerable  exception.  In 
commenting  upon  this  fact,  one  of  the  daily  papers 
made  the  assertion  that  in  20  years  the  only  use  we 
would  have  for  horses,  particularly  in  the  cities,  would 
be  for  fancy  drivers,  saddle  horses,  etc.  In  short, 
that  in  a  score  of  years  we  would  use  horses  only  as 
playthings;  that  the  work  now  done  by  them  would 
all  be  done  by  electricity.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  is  rather  an  extreme  view,  that  it  will  be 
considerably  longer  than  this  before  the  work  horse 
can  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Yet,  the  tendency  is 
in  that  direction.  The  general-purpose  horse  is  a 
nonentity,  so  far  as  being  a  profitable  animal  to  breed 
is  concerned.  The  horses  that  bring  the  highest  prices 
are  those  that  are  adapted  for  some  special  purpose. 
This  state  of  things  is  likely  not  only  to  continue,  but 
to  be  intensified,  and  is  worth  the  careful  thought  of 
breeders.  The  happy-go-lucky  style  of  breeding  in 
vogue  in  the  past  is  no  longer  profitable.  Have  an 
object  in  breeding  ;  aim  at  the  mark  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  hitting  it. 

X  J  X 

The  flock-masters  of  western  Texas  whose  stock 
have  been  devastated  by  wolves  have  hit  upon  a  plan  of 
getting  rid  of  the  pests,  suggested  probably  by  Pas¬ 
teur’s  attempt  to  exterminate  the  hordes  of  rabbits  in 
Australia.  Every  other  method  of  destroying  the 
“  varmints”  having  failed,  if  this  should  prove  success¬ 
ful  it  will  be  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  sheep 
owners  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and  of  other  sections 
similarly  afflicted.  The  scheme  is  to  inoculate  some 
of  the  animals  with  a  contagious  disease  and  set  them 
free  to  infect  their  comrades.  To  effect  this,  several 
wolves  were  lately  entrapped  to  the  west  of  San 
Antonio  and  penned  up  with  a  dog  badly  affected  with 
the  mange.  The  pests  readily  caught  the  disease  and 
were  soon  covered  with  the  parasites  which  produce 
it.  They  have  since  been  turned  loose,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  spread  the  disease  so  rapidly 
among  their  kindred  that  not  one  will  be  left  in  the 
State  in  two  years. 

t  X  X 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  great  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  in  the  way  of  fertilizers,  possessed  by  the 
cotton-growing  States,  from  Virginia  to  Mississippi. 
With  phosphate  rock  nearby  for  supplies  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  hull  ashes 
supplying  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  green  crops  of 
cow-pea  vines  to  supply  humus  and  nitrogen,  no  sec¬ 
tion  of  America  can  be  said  to  be  better  supplied  with 
the  means  of  making  a  cheap  fertilizer.  The  Noith 
Carolina  Station  has  been  making  some  exhaustive 
experiments  to  show  the  value  of  cow-pea-vine  man¬ 
uring  for  wheat  culture.  An  exhibit  of  the  results 
will  be  found  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Briefly  stated, 
the  experiments  show  that  without  any  green  man¬ 
uring  or  fertilizers  the  land  produced  about  11  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  With  a  crop  of  pea  vines  plowed 
in  the  yield  was  increased  over  9%  bushels.  With  300 
pounds  of  kainit  added  to  the  pea  vines  the  yield  was 
increased  16%  bushels  over  the  soil  alone,  while  300 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  gave  a  slightly  larger  gain. 
Combinations  of  acid  phosphate,  cotton  seed  meal  and 
kainit  and  cotton-seed  meal  alone  with  the  cow  peas 
also  gave  good  gains. 

X  X  X 

The  kainit  was  the  only  product  that  was  brought 
from  a  long  distance.  The  other  ingredients  of  the 
fertilizer  were  produced  in  the  State  or  on  the  farm. 
Where  can  farms  be  found  that  can  be  so  easily  and 
cheaply  fertilized  ?  Still,  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  in  North  Carolina  is  low.  Why? 
Because  many  farmers  have  not  yet  realized  one  im¬ 
portant  fact  about  their  natural  fertilizer — that  the 
pea  vine  crop  is  the  most  important  part  of  it.  Some¬ 
body  has  said  that  Southern  farms  are  poor  because 
they  have  been  cropped  for  years  on  a  wrong  princi¬ 
ple.  Live  stock  husbandry  has  been  neglected  and 
now ,  they  say,  the  land  must  go  back  to  grass  and 


cattle  for  a  rest.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  about  the 
“  rest”  that  soil  needs.  Give  it  humus  in  the  form  of 
a  full  green  crop  plowed  under,  and  decomposition 
will  do  the  rest.  Southern  experiment  stations  can 
do  no  better  work  than  to  encourage  the  use  of  green 
manuring. 

What  is  to  become  of  our  non-accumulating  pluto¬ 
crats  ?  This  is  likely  to  be  a  somewhat  serious  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  America  is  the 
land  _f  millionaires.  In  no  other  country  are  there, 
even  in  proportion  to  the  population,  nearly  so  many. 
Last  year  the  New  York  Tribune  published  a  list  of 
4,800  persons  with  over  $1,000,000  each,  with  new  ones 
springing  up  at  the  rate  of  300  a  year.  But  though 
this  country  produces  more  of  them  than  any  other, 
no  other  offers  fewer  opportunities  for  pastime  and 
enjoyment  to  rich  men  of  refinement  and  education 
who  may  not  care  for  further  accumulation  of  money. 
There  is  here  no  leisured  class,  no  class  like  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  other  countries  who  have  for  centuries 
despised  money  making  and  made  it  their  chief  study 
to  devise  means  of  passing  idle  hours  pleasantly.  Here 
the  rulers  of  States  and  the  nation  are  often  residents 
of  small  provincial  towns,  and  a  patrician  plutocrat 
would  be  likely  to  consider  them  little  better  than  his 
employees.  Success  in  politics  is  barred  to  the  ambi¬ 
tious  millionaire  solely  on  account  of  his  wealth,  even 
if  qualified  to  achieve  it  in  other  respects.  Intelligence, 
education,  refinement  in  his  case  merely  intensify  tbe 
causes  of  weariness  and  ennui.  When  he  has  built  a 
marble  palace  and  has  it  inside  and  out  furnished  and 
adorned  sumptuously  and  expensively  ;  when  he  has 
secured  a  faster  and  finer  yacht  than  his  rival  Midas, 
and  a  faster  team  of  trotters,  how  can  he  pass  the 
tedious  unoccupied  hours  agreeably  ?  However  much 
Americans  may  look  up  individually  to  rich  men,  in 
the  aggregate  they  either  hate  them  or  pretend  to  do 
so,  and  are  inclined  to  treat  them  with  a  rude,  face¬ 
tious  familiarity  which  no  other  class  have  to  endure. 

X  X  X 

A  case  in  point:  William  Waldorf  Astor,  young,  am¬ 
bitious,  highly  cultured,  the  possessor  of  enormous 
inherited  wealth,  found  it  a  hindrance  here  in 
everything  he  attempted.  When  appointed  Minister 
to  Italy,  the  papers  assailed  the  President  for  having 
named  him  on  account  of  his  riches.  When  he  tried 
to  get  into  Congress,  his  millions  defeated  him.  He 
wrote  some  fa;rly  good  novels,  and  the  critics  charged 
that  he  had  got  others  to  write  them.  Finally,  in  dis¬ 
gust,  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  has  settled  permanently  in  England,  where 
he  intends  henceforth  to  devote  all  his  abilities  and 
wealth  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country. 

X  X  t 

Is  the  example  likely  to  be  followed  ?  Already  it  is 
fashionable  for  wealthy  Americans  to  pass  the  summer 
months  beyond  the  Atlantic,  spending  there  every  year 
from  $100,000,000  to  $120,000,000  of  American  gold.  In 
Paris  and  the  other  chief  European  cities  there  have 
been  for  years  colonies  of  American  settlers  who  still 
call  this  country  their  home,  and  annually  spend  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  money  abroad.  Hitherto  Anglo¬ 
mania  has  been  confined  mainly  to  imitation  of  British 
customs,  dress,  ‘accent  and  habits.  Now  its  victims 
appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  move  across  the  Atlantic. 
Europe  and  especially  England  take  plutocrats  seri¬ 
ously  and  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 
All  political  ho  ors  and  social  distinctions  are  open  to 
them.  Properly  accredited,  the  American  millionaire 
who  prefers  social  distinction  and  pleasure  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  more  millions  may  find  himself  on  easy 
terms  with  men  who  rule  or  have  ruled  empires  and 
with  all  the  genius,  cleverness,  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  social  capital  of  the  world.  He  may  soon  find  his 
way  into  a  class  who  for  ages  have  made  a  study  of 
what  he  waDts  to  accomplish — pass  life  in  cheerful, 
pleasant,  agreeable  idleness.  What  proportion  of  our 
millionaires  are  likely  to  follow  Astor’s  example  and 
*  spend  their  enormous  accumulations  abroad  ? 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Wb  have  used  the  Crystal  Creamery  Package  for  transporting 
butter  from  the  farm  to  our  city  residence,  and  have  been  much 
pleased  with  It.  The  package  consists  of  a  galvanized  pall  with  a 
glass  jar  inside  supported  by  metal  springs  which  run  under  the  jar, 
thus  protecting  It  from  breakage  and  at  the  same  time  making  an 
air-space  to  protect  the  butter  from  variations  of  temperature.  A  lid 
shuts  down  close  over  the  pall,  and  keeps  out  all  dust  and  odors.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  never  had  anything  that  keeps  butter  In  such  good 
condition.  It  Is  made  by  the  Crystal  Creamery  Co,,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Tub  World’s  Fair  Silo  will  be  of  some  Interest  to  the  dairymen  who 
visit  Chicago  during  the  progress  of  the  great  exhibition  this  year. 
The  silo  Is  built  round  after  the  plan  advocated  by  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  several  times  described  in  The  Rural.  The 
corn  was  grown  on  the  Dunham  farm,  60  miles  from  Chicago,  and 
shipped  by  rati  to  the  silo.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  were  enslloed, 
and,  when  opened  In  February  last,  the  ensilage  was  found  In  good 
condition.  Considerable  rain  fell  during  the  time  of  harvesting  the 
corn  and  filling  the  silo,  and  this,  together  with  the  long  distance  the 
corn  had  to  be  transported  after  it  had  been  cut,  might  well  account 
for  any  unfavorable  results,  should  any  be  noted  later.  The  ensilage 
was  cut  and  elevated  to  the  silo  by  the  Smalley  ensilage  cutter  and 
carrier,  and  the  360  tons  were  cut  and  elevated  In  43!4  hours,  or  In 
about  four  days  of  10  hours  each.  This  Is  at  an  average  rate  of  about  90 
tons  a  day.  The  cutter  Is  made  by  the  Smalley  Manufacturing  Co., 
Manitowoc,  Wls.  The  company  has  Issued  a  World’s  Fair  silo  pam¬ 
phlet  which  gives  some  good  points  about  the  construction  of  silos 
and  which  will  be  forwarded  to  our  readers  on  application. 


GIRLS  OF  TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY. 

HE  Girl  of  To-day  is  quite  too  serious  a  subject  to 
be  treated  in  one  short  paper.  To  defend  her 
is  unnecessary.  She  needs  no  champion,  nor  asks  one. 
To  analyze  her  would  be  the  work  of  genius.  To  criti¬ 
cise  her — who  would  dare  ? 

This  wonderful  century,  before  making  its  exit  from 
the  stage  of  time,  offers  her  opportunities  which  make 
her  richer  in  being  the  American  girl  of  to-day  than 
to  have  been  the  most  powerful  queen  that  ever  dwelt 
in  ancient  halls.  The  world  of  business  as  well  as  the 
world  of  art  has  flung  wide  the  portals  of  her  temples 
and  bade  her  enter.  Her  generation  is,  up  to  date,  the 
most  favored  that  history  has  known.  No  shadow  of 
national  calamity  has  fallen  across  her  pathway  like 
that  which  darkened  the  youth  of  the  generation  be¬ 
fore  her.  The  fates  have  stored  their  balmiest  smiles 
for  her,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  frowns  they  gave 
her  mother. 

Progress  has  caught  her  in  its  tide,  and  si:e  is  han¬ 
dling  her  oars  so  well  that  man  looks  on  in  secret  ad¬ 
miration  and  wonders  where  she  learned  the  stroke. 

Oh,  she  is  altogether  lovely,  this  girl  of  '93,  but  she 
is  dreadfully  pervasive.  You  find  her  in  everything, 
from  an  ice-cream  parlor  to  an  Arctic  expedition.  Take 
up  your  morning  mail.  She  is  as  sure  as  politics  to 
figure  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  Open  a  re¬ 
ligious  paper  ;  she  is  running  a  church  fair  or  marry¬ 
ing  a  missionary.  Turn  to  your  agricultural  weekly, 
and  there  she  is  with  a  page  or  two  about  fancy 
work  ;  to  a  mining  journal,  and  she  has  just  invented 
a  machine  for  digging  and  hoisting  ore.  Fly  to  a  funny 
paper  for  relief  and  you  find  her  all  over  it. 

Hut  she  is  doing  so  many  nice  things  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  newspapers  make  a  fad  of  her.  And  we  are 
expecting  great  and  good  things  of  her  in  future,  but 
now  at  her  very  best  she  is  only  a  brilliant  promise. 

We  are  so  prone  to  worship  the  creation.  The  mas¬ 
terpiece  is  unveiled  to  the  gaze  of  a  heterogenous  pub¬ 
lic.  The  majority  exclaim  at  its  beauty,  but  do  not 
ask  its  author's  name.  A  few  remember  the  workman 
as  well  as  his  work. 

Almost  three  centuries  ago  the  seed  of  American 
womanhood  was  sown  in  the  rock-strewn  soil  of  New 
England.  History  and  romance,  poetry  and  art  have 
paid  tribute  to  the  planting.  As  long  as  painted  can¬ 
vas  or  printed  page  exists  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
man  the  Puritan  maiden  will  stand  in  picturesque 
relief  against  the  grim,  gray  back-ground  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  her  red  cloak  symbolic  of  the  valor  with  which 
the  women  of  her  day  met  hardship  ;  her  modest  mien 
an  index  to  the  gentle  dignity  of  their  character.  We 
are  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  her. 

To-day  the  women  of  America  are  the  timber, 
straight  and  true  and  beautiful  in  its  proportions. 

Hut  during  the  “frightful  interval”  between  the 
Puritan  maiden  and  the  girl  of  to-day,  what  a  host  of 
earnest  women  have  been  working  in  comparative 
obscurity  ! 

Can  any  one  measure  the  po  ver  for  good  that  the 
women  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  ?  Can 
any  one  estimate  the  force  of  their  organizations  in 
lifting  the  race  to  a  higher  plane  ?  Timidly  they 
ventured  forth  in  quest  of  higher  education,  edging 
their  way  by  slow  degrees  into  the  halls  of  learning 
hitherto  held  sacred  to  the  use  of  men. 

The  girl  of  to-day  rides  her  bicycle  up  the  broad 
road  to  our  temple  of  liberal  education.  Many  of  its 
doors  are  wide  open.  She  dismounts  and  flutters  in  at 
whatsoever  door  she  chooses.  She  claims  as  her  right . 
privileges  undreamed  of  a  generation  ago,  and  thinks 
not  that  the  pavement  over  which  she  has  guided  her 
shining  wheel  has  been  worn  smooth  by  the  plodding 
feet  of  men  and  women  as  earnest  in  their  purpose  as 
soldiers  of  the  old  crusades.  Despite  the  proverb,  it  is 
a  royal  road  to  knowledge  trod  by  the  youth  of  to-day. 

The  girl  of  to-day  is  a  very  sweet  creature,  but  will 
she  be  all  that  the  woman  of  to-day  has  been  ?  She 
knows  that  the  day  on  which  she  receives  the  well 
earned  laurels  will  be  a  proud  and  happy  one  in  her 
mother’s  life  as  well  as  in  her  own ;  but  she  does  not 
know  of  a  day  long  ago  on  which  her  mother’s  school 
life  ended. 

There  was  no  diploma,  no  basket  of  flowers.  Only 
a  girl  walking  home  with  a  few  books  under  her  arm, 
and  in  her  heart  the  consciousness  that  she  had  done 
the  best  she  could.  She  had  just  found  out  how  much 
there  was  to  be  learned  in  the  books  and  she  wanted 
to  “go  away  to  school.” 

But  the  country  was  new  and  times  were  hard,  and 
she  knew  at  the  door  of  that  little  district  school 
house  her  school  days  had  ended  forever. 

If  you  think  the  girls  of  yesterday  do  not  feel  their 


early  loss  of  mental  training,  go  and  ask  some  of  them 
about  it  and  be  convinced,  as  I  have,  that  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  people  of  this  day  are  so  studious  that  they 
are  so  well  educated,  but  because  the  people  of  yester¬ 
day  found  out  what  they  needed  and  put  them  in  the 
way  of  getting  it. 

A  boy  says,  “  Yes,  I  know  mother  pinched  like  every¬ 
thing  to  get  me  through  college,”  but  does  he  have 
any  idea  how  she  “pinched?”  Does  he  see  her  rip¬ 
ping  up  the  old  carpet  and  putting  the  thin  breadths 
at  the  edges  ?  Does  he  see  her  patching  and  dyeing 
old  clothes,  putting  a  new  lining  in  the  old  carriage 
robe— aye,  even  painting  the  old  buggy  ?  Anything 
to  keep  down  the  expenses  until  he  had  gained  what 
she  had  wanted  and  missed  so  much  ! 

[This  unusual  tribute  to  the  “Girls  of  Yesterday,” 
the  mothers  of  to-day,  was  read  before  a  late  farmers’ 
institute  by  a  girl  of  to-day,  Miss  Mollie  Caruthers. 
From  it,  as  published  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  House¬ 
hold,  we  have  culled  all  that  our  space  will  permit, — En. 


TO  KNIT,  OR  NOT  TO  KNIT. 

ITH  pleasure  did  I  read  that  piece  about  knit¬ 
ting,  and  I  for  one  can  say  that  it  is  a  great 
gain  to  both  read  and  knit  at  the  same  time.  I  am  a 
lover  of  knitting,  and  this  fall  I  have  knit  38  pairs  of 
large  stockings  and  6  pairs  of  mittens,  and  did  read 
all  the  while  when  I  was  at  work  on  them.  Here  in 
Utah  are  very  few  women  and  girls  who  know  how  to 
knit,  and,  if  I  ask  them  why  they  do  not  learn  to  knit, 
they  shrug  their  shoulders  and  answer,  “  We  can 
buy  our  hose  so  cheap.”  This  is  the  truth,  but  how 
long  do  those  hose  wear  ?  No  time  at  all,  while  here 
I  can  buy  good  yarn  for  the  same  price  I  would  have 
to  give  for  poor  store  hose,  and  then  the  pleasure  of 
knitting  is  mine,  and  the  hose  do  wear  a  good  deal 
longer. 

You  mothers  may  say,  “Yes,  but  knitting  does  take  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  time  we  are  short  of.”  Not  so  ; 
any  housewife  has  many  minutes  in  which  she  can  sit 
down  and  pick  up  the  knitting  while  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  take  any  sewing  in  hand.  And  why 
not  teach  the  little  girls  to  knit  ?  I  was  but  a  little 
lass  of  five  years  when  my  mother  did  teach  me  how  to 
knit,  and  time  and  time  again  have  I  blessed  her  for 
that  alone.  Teach  the  girls  to  knit  so  many  rounds 
each  day  before  they  can  play.  Let  them  knit  their 
own  stockings  first ;  they  will  soon  take  pride  as  well 
as  pleasure  in  their  work,  and  in  time  you  will  have 
all  your  hose  made  at  home.  MRS.  c.  m.  l.  van  dyk. 

[The  above  letter  stands  for  more  than  the  homely 
art  it  urges.  In  a  postscript  at  its  close,  the  writer 
states  that  she  came  from  the  Netherlands  since  her 
school  days  ;  yet  almost  the  only  evidence  the  letter 
gives  of  this  fact  is  in  the  pretty  foreign  use  of  the 
emphatic  auxiliaries.  This  shows  what  can  be  done 
when  the  attention  is  given  to  any  matter.  How 
few  of  those  who  come  to  us  after  reaching  maturity 
learn  to  speak  our  language  well  ;  not  to  mention 
writing  it. 

As  to  the  knitting,  doubtless  there  will  always  be 
two  opinions.  Our  friend’s  love  of  the  work  and  her 
opinion  are  both  a  legacy  of  her  childhood.  But  we 
th'nk  there  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  benefit 
of  teaching  the  children  this  which  may  be  either  a 
useful  art,  or  an  accomplishment.  They  can  then, 
when  older,  knit,  or  refrain  from  knitting,  as  circum¬ 
stances  seem  to  dictate. 

A  young  mother  once  came  to  the  Chief  Cook  in  real 
distress.  Her  one  rampant  boy  wore  out  long  sale 
hose  faster  than  her  purse  could  furnish  more.  She 
had  never  learned  to  knit ;  her  sister-in-law  said  she 
could  never  learn  now,  especially  anything  as  com¬ 
plicated  as  stockings  and  mittens.  Did  the  Chief 
Cook  think  so  ?  That  authority  assured  her  that  any 
one  could  learn  to  knit  if  she  willed  to  do  so.  Lessons 
were  at  once  instituted.  The  first  hose  for  this  boy 
were  fashioned  without  the  difficult  heel.  As  the  lad 
grew,  however,  the  mother's  ambition  kept  pace. 
With  personal  instructions,  combined  with  the  same 
written  out  for  her  sole  benefit,  she  learned  to  widen 
for  a  thumb  in  the  laddie’s  mittens,  to  “set  the 
thumb,”  to  pick  up  the  stitches  and  make  the  mitten 
complete  ;  but  still  she  hesitated  at  the  stocking  heel 
with  its  purling  and  other  intricacies.  Still,  the  spur 
of  necessity,  and  the  encouragement  and  urging  of 
her  instructor  finally  overcame  her  hesitancy,  and  the 
dreaded  task  was  accomplished.  From  that  time  for¬ 
ward  this  mother  had  the  added  respect  for  herself 
which  every  fresh  acquirement  gives.  It  was  really 
worth  while,  even  though  it  were  but  the  hum-drum 
knitting. 

Yet  to  many  an  over-worked  woman,  the  knitting 


which  serves  as  pick-up  work,  is  but  slow  suicide. 
The  strain  upon  tired  eyes,  and  the  cramping  of  the 
arms  against  the  thorax  and  viscera  are  incalculable. 
Especially  should  women  who  are  dyspeptic,  or  those 
who  suffer  from  uterine  weakness,  avoid  knitting  or 
crocheting.  A  physician  prominent  in  the  profession 
asserts  with  vigor  that  the  nervous  force  expended  in 
these  trivial  occupations  is  greater  than  would  be 
needed  to  chop  wood  or  to  perform  equally  heavy 
work. — Ed.] 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  CAGE  BIRDS. 

LIVE  THORNE  MILLER,  the  bird  lover  whose 
articles  are  so  eagerly  sought  by  high-class 
publications,  has  written  a  unique  “  Bird  Lore  ”  series 
for  Harper’s  Bazar.  It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps, 
that  Mrs.  Miller  is  the  lady  who  sent  out  a  year  or  so 
ago,  so  many  thousand  postal  card  protests  against 
the  use  of  dead  birds  for  millinery  purposes.  So  far, 
however,  from  agreeing  with  the  popular  idea  that 
confinement  is  cruelty  to  living  birds,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  free  them  all,  she  in¬ 
sists  that  a  captive  bird  property  cavght  and  properly 
cherished  need  not  be  unhappy;  and  that  it  is  rank 
cruelty  rather  than  kindness  to  set  free  a  bird  wonted 
to  captivity.  “  To  rescue  one  or  more  from  the  miser- 
erable  conditions  of  a  bird  store,  and  make  them  happy 
in  our  own  homes  is  a  deed  of  charity.”  She  insists, 
however,  that  they  must  be  well  attended,  and  made 
happy  by  loving  care,  and  that  to  leave  them,  as  so 
many  do,  to  die  the  victims  of  neglect,  is  “an  outrage,” 
bitterly  cruel,  and  even  wicked. 

For  singers,  canaries  and  mocking-birds  are  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  ;  for  a  delightful  companion,  one 
of  our  own  native  birds,  wood-thrush,  robin  or  blue¬ 
bird  ;  for  the  king  of  singers  and  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  birds  in  the  whole  list,  a  Mexican  bird.  (  ‘Hut 
he  will  not  siDg  unless  he  loves  his  captor.”) 

Paroquets,  cockatoos  and  macaws,  Mrs.  Miller  char¬ 
acterizes  as  noisy  and  often  unbearable  ;  yet  affection¬ 
ate,  ingenious  in  mischief,  exceedingly  entertaining 
as  pets,  easily  kept  happy  and  healthy,  and  long- 
lived.  Of  the  mock'ng-bird  she  says:  “No  bird  of 
my  acquaintance  will  think  of  so  many  droll  things  to 
do,  and  be  so  certain  to  do  them,  as  this  one.’> 
Nearest  like  him  is  the  cat-bird,  which  is  guaranteed 
to  be  a  sure  panacea  for  lack  of  entertainment,  or 
ennui,  if  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  house. 

The  Baltimore  oriole  is  exceedingly  decorative,  in- 
qu  sitive,  interesting ;  and  if  kept  alone,  becomes 
very  tame  and  friendly. 

The  Virginia  cardinal  is  considered  by  some  a  finer 
singer  than  the  nightingale,  but  he  does  not  become 
friendly. 

The  beautiful  scarlet  tanager  does  not  become  recon¬ 
ciled  to  captivity,  and  is  quite  sure  to  mope  and  die  ; 
will  eat  nothing  but  flies. 

The  blue  jay  is  more  than  usually  fascinating. 

The  Brazilian  cardinal  is  a  beauty  in  soft  dove-color 
with  scarlet  head,  bright  and  merry,  and  a  tireless 
and  rather  loud  singer  ;  also  easily  kept  in  health. 

The  English  goldfinch  is  described  as  “  a  pleasant 
little  fellow  ”  and  a  sweet  singer,  not  fretting  in  con¬ 
finement.  _ 

Sour-milk  Biscuits.— Once  upon  a  time  I  could  not 
make  them  fit  to  eat,  but  afterwards  I  could,  and 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it:  Mash  the  soda  fine  with  a 
case-knife  on  a  flat  surface,  then  measure  it,  mix  it 
with  the  flour  and  salt,  and  sift  all  together  twice. 
Then,  after  stirring  in  the  sour  milk,  roll  and  cut 
out  the  biscuits  and  get  them  into  a  hot  oven  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  milk  should  be  clabbered,  else  it  is 
not  sour  enough,  and  it  should  have  been  kept,  from 
its  youth  up,  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  The  proportion 
of  soda  should  be  one  even  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of 
sour  milk.  If  there  is  much  cream  in  the  milk  less 
soda  should  be  used,  for  there  is  but  little  acid  in  sour 
cream  compared  with  that  in  sour  milk.  A  little  cream 
supplies  shortening  enough.  Flour  varies  so  that 
exact  rules  cannot  be  given  as  regards  quantity,  but 
a  scant  quart  of  unsifted  flour  to  a  pint  of  sour  milk 
is  nearly  the  right  proportion.  One  or  two  trials  will 
generally  show  just  how  much  of  a  particular  brand 
is  necessary,  and  after  that  the  exact  amount  can  be 
measured  out  before  beginning  operations,  l.  robbins. 


YVhen  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

The  Secret  of  Wealth.— Geo.  W.  Childs, 
philanthropist  and  millionaire,  is  quoted 
as  saying :  “  If  you  make  money,  be 

sure  and  save  it.  That’s  the  great  point.” 

An  Unbroken  Jelly  Roll. — In  making 
roll  jelly  cake,  if  the  cake  is  removed 
from  the  tin  and  placed  on  a  cloth  wet 
with  cold  water  it  may  be  rolled  up  with¬ 
out  breaking  in  pieces.  mbs.  w.  h.  n. 

Mark  the  Striking  Thoughts.— Papers 
and  magazines  that  I  wish  to  keep  are 
made  much  more  valuable  by  the  thor¬ 
ough  marking  they  get  while  being  read. 
Sometimes  I  write  upon  the  margin  any 
bright  thought  that  comes  to  me.  I  fiod 
my  memory  much  improved  by  follow¬ 
ing  this  plan.  i. 

Cold  Baked  Potatoes  are  delicious 
warmed  over  in  cream,  to  which  butter 
may  be  added  according  to  taste  and  the 
thickness  of  the  cream.  Remove  the 
skin,  slice,  place  in  a  saucepan,  cover 
with  cream,  add  the  butter,  and  boil 
until  thick,  stirring  to  prevent  bu  ning. 
Milk  may  be  used  with  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  butter.  A  handful  of  crumbs 
will  hasten  the  cooking  and  save  pota¬ 
toes,  and  not  impair  the  flavor. 

Are  Infant  Powders  a  Necessity  ?— We 
have  just  taken  an  infant  through  the 
tender  stage  of  life  successfully  without 
the  use  of  starch  or  other  powders,  or 
soap.  It  is  necessary  only  to  wash  the 
parts  liable  to  become  sore  in  clear  water 
and  wipe  them  thoroughly  dry  with  a  soft 
cloth.  I  believe  powders  are  more  liable 
to  cause  chafing  than  to  cure  it,  and  my 
judgment  is  based  on  experience  with 
four  children.  s.  p. 

Law  Against  Hazing.— A  New  Orleans 
paper  speaks  of  the  recent  hazing  of  col¬ 
lege  students  at  Delaware,  O.,  and  the 
disfigurement  of  the  faces  of  the  victims 
with  caustic,  which  caused  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State  to  pass  a  law  making 
hazing  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  from  $100  to  $300  and  by  impris¬ 
onment  for  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
Its  comment  is  that  if  similar  laws  were 
passed  by  other  States,  hazing  would  soon 
become  a  lost  art,  and  we  would  hear  of 
no  more  brutality  at  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Autograph  Cook  Books.— Celluloid,  Bris¬ 
tol  board  or  heavy  unruled  writing  paper 
is  used.  Cut  3x4  inches  or  any  uniform 
size  and  shape  desired.  Get  a  friend  to 
write  a  tested  recipe,  and  under  it  her 
name,  the  date  and  her  residence  if  you 
wish.  After  all  the  leaves  have  been 
filled,  index,  saw  tooth  the  edges,  punch 
two  holes  in  each  leaf,  tie  loosely  together 
twice  with  cord  or  narrow  ribbon.  The 
outside  may  be  of  birch  bark  with  the 
motto,  “  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,”  an 
outlined  cook  or  any  design  preferred. 
Thus  one  may  often  dine  or  sup  with  the 
absent.  g.  b.  ii. 

Waste  Mattings. — An  exchange  hints 
that  matting  bags,  such  as  dates  are  im¬ 
ported  in,  can  be  purchased  for  15  cents 
at  Japanese  stores,  and  make  very  pretty 
wall  pockets.  They  are  always  fringed 
at  one  end,  which  is  turned  over  on  the 
outside.  Tea-chest  matting  is  often  pro¬ 
curable  at  groceries,  gratis,  and,  if  clean, 
can  be  made  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Mattings  of  all  grades,  if  of  plain,  artis¬ 
tic  colors,  form  good  grounds  for  bold 
studies  in  oils.  A  dado  of  this  sort  would 
be  a  novel  and  delightful  addition  to  an 
otherwise  bare  room.  A  very  narrow 
moulding  might  be  its  finishing. 

Sweetness  for  The  Sick  Poor.— Giving 
its  weight  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  Garden  and 
Forest  says  that  this  beautiful  charity, 
which  was  established  in  London  before 
it  came  to  this  country,  has  now  distrib¬ 
uting  societies  in  almost  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  United  States.  And  from 
country  towns  and  villages,  where  there 
are  few  opportunities  to  dispense  flowers, 
local  missions  send  supplies  to  the  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  cities.  Individuals,  social 
and  church  circles,  and  some  of  the 
women’s  colleges  aid  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  work,  while  the  express 
companies  carry  all  packages  free  of 
charge.  On  the  opening  day  last  week 
flowers  were  received  here  from  as  far 
away  as  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  contributions  will  come 
from  at  least  250  towns  in  adjoining 
States.  More  than  half  a  million  bou¬ 


quets  are  distributed  by  the  New  York 
Mission  during  the  five  months  in  which 
this  work  goes  on,  and  as  many  as  11,000 
have  been  sent  in  one  day  to  hospitals  and 
tenements.  Flowers  that  keep  and  carry 
well  are,  of  course,  the  most  acceptable, 
and  no  flowers  are  wanted  which  contrib¬ 
utors  would  not  be  willing  to  send  to 
their  own  sick  friends.  Fragrant  flow¬ 
ers  are  also  very  desirable,  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  never  has  too  many  packages  of 
Pinks,  Sweet  Peas,  Verbenas,  Candytuft 
or  Mignonette. 

The  First  Flowers. — The  first  day's 
consignment  to  the  mission  consisted 
largely  of  lilacs,  which  came  by  the 
barrel,  apple  -blossoms,  pansies  and 
marsh  marigolds,  flowers  which  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  There  are  never  more 
flowers  received  than  can  be  used,  and 
those  not  fresh  enough  to  be  sent  to  the 
sick  are  distributed  in  the  industrial 
schools  of  the  city.  Full  directions  for 
packing  and  shipping  will  be  given  on 
application  to  any  of  the  missions  The 
headquarters  are  at  104  East  20th  Street, 
N.  Y. 

To  Keep  on  Hand. — An  excellent  cleans¬ 
ing  mixture  published  in  the  catalogue 
of  a  large  furniture  dealer  calls  for  two 
ounces  of  ammonia,  two  ounces  of  white 
Castile  soap,  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  one 
ounce  of  ether.  The  soap  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  first  in  a  pint  of  water,  then  the 
other  ingredients,  and  two  quarts  of 
water  should  be  added.  This  is  effective 
on  carpets,  ribbons  and  neckties,  cloth¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  most  colors  are  not  injured 
by  its  application.  For  grease  spots  it 
is  used  of  fall  strength,  the  goods  being 
afterwards  sponged  with  clear  water. 
For  washing  dress  goods,  etc.,  a  cupful 
is  added  to  a  pailful  of  hot  water. 

Easy  Cover  for  Head  rest.— Head-rests 
for  easy  chairs  are  a  decided  ornament ; 
in  most  cases  more  ornamental  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  being  much  too  fine  for  daily 
use.  Rut  just  try  one  on  your  favorite 
chair  and  for  a  cover  use  a  silk  handker¬ 
chief  (and  it  need  not  be  a  new  one)  ; 
this  is  pretty,  easily  removed  and  laun¬ 
dered  when  soiled,  and  admits  of  orna¬ 
mentation  by  means  of  rope  or  wash 
silks  if  desired.  My  head-rest  is  a  roll 
15  inches  long  and  12  inches  around  ;  the 
surplus  width  of  the  handkerchief  is 
taken  up  in  the  seam  and  the  ends  form 
a  frill  gathered  tightly  by  a  narrow  rib¬ 
bon  that  fastens  the  head-rest  to  the 
chair.  “sweet  fern.” 

Fondant  Icing  is  a  nice  “  accessory” 
which  it  is  worth  while  learning  to  make. 
Put  on  to  boil  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and 
one  of  water,  watch  until  it  will  hair, 
take  it  up  at  once  and  stir  briskly  with  a 
fork ;  this  will  make  it  white  when  it 
gets  hard  ;  rub  the  hands  very  lightly 
with  butter,  take  out  of  the  pan  and  pull 
like  candy  ;  when  it  becomes  very  white 
and  fine  it  is  ready  to  be  put  away.  A 
pint  marmalade  pot  is  good  for  this,  but 
an  old  cup  will  do.  Tie  down  with  but¬ 
tered  paper.  When  wanted,  set  over  boil¬ 
ing  water  until  thin  enough  to  spread. 
These  dainty  helps  are  especially  appre¬ 
ciated  during  a  visit  from  a  friend  where 
no  paid  hands  are,  as  then,  both  nicety 
and  leisure  are  needed.  b.  b,  g. 

To  Thoughtless  Wives.— One  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  asks  why  in  a  picture  of  do¬ 
mestic  tranquility  the  head  of  the  house 
is  always  pictured  reading  and  the  wife 
knitting  or  sewing.  We  wives  have 
partly  to  answer  for  it  and  tradition 
partly  and  necessity  the  rest.  Because 
cur  grandmot  hers  did,  so  we  do.  It  rests 
much  with  ourselves.  We  think  we  must 
do  every  stitch  and  save  every  cent  that 
we  can.  We  do  not  take  enough  for 
granted.  In  the  majority  of  cases  our 
husbands  do  not  demand  this  servility. 
It  is  we  ourselves  who  are  born  and  bred 
to  consider  them  first  ;  we  who  make 
them  selfish.  Yet  it  goes  against  the 
grain  to  do  otherwise.  If  the  husbands 
of  the  next  generation  make  the  fathers 
they  ought,  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
this  must  exert  themselves.  a  b.  p. 

A  Southern  Dinner.— To-day  is  warm, 
so  dinner  must  be  cooked  quickly — two 
chickens  made  ready  at  breakfast  time  ; 
cut  up  and  put  in  the  pot  with  water, 
(after  a  slice  of  bacon  has  been  fried  in 
the  pot,)  a  few  tomatoes  and  potatoes, 
three  or  four  okra  and  some  corn.  The 
biscuit  dough  was  left  from  breakfast  to 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


be  rolled  out  and  put  in  just  long  enough 
to  be  cooked  properly.  Now  an  egg  is 
stirred  in  some  flour,  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  to  taste,  and  it  will  be  enjoyed.  Next 
tomatoes  are  mixed  with  breac  crumbs, 
butter,  pepper,  salt  and  sugar  to  taste, 
to  be  baked  or  stewed  as  convenient. 
Okra  is  boiled  in  water,  and  salt,  with 
butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  suit  the  taste. 
Irish  potatoes  are  boiled  and  mashed 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  With  bis¬ 
cuits,  cold  or  hot,  and  preserved  grapes, 
our  dinner  is  quickly  cooked  and  good. 
Butter,  of  course,  we  must  not  forget. 
For  breakfast  we  had  clam  soup,  with 
tomatoes,  potatoes  and  onions  in  it,  lit  ht 
biscuit,  egg  bread,  butter  raw  tomatoes, 
coffee  and  milk,  all  cooked  in  one  hour. 

f.  v.  M. 

Strawberries  and  Red  Pepper.— It  would 
seem  at  first  glance  as  though  there  could 
be  no  possible  connection  between  straw¬ 
berries  and  red  pepper,  but  with  the 
hope  of  doing  some  unfortunate  dyspep¬ 
tic  a  favor,  I  will  explain.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  is  troubled  with  dyspepsia, 
became  convinced  that  among  other 
things  he  would  have  to  deny  himself 
the  pleasure  of  eating  strawberries,  of 
which  he  is  particularly  fond.  Some 
one  suggested,  however,  that  if  he  would 
sprinkle  them  very  lightly  with  red  pep¬ 
per,  the  luscious  flavor  would  not  be 
destroyed,  and  he  could  then  eat  them 
without  fear.  He  felt  incredulous  ;  but 
then  remembered  that  he  bad  felt  exactly 
the  same  way  when  some  one  advised  his 
eating  cream  and  cucumbers,  which, 
upon  trial,  he  found  by  no  means  unpal 
atable.  He  therefore  tried  the  straw¬ 
berries  and  pepper,  and  says  that  the 
flavor  is  not  spoiled,  and  he  can  now  eat 
and  enjoy  them  without  fear  of  indiges¬ 
tion.  Thus  asserts  a  writer  in  the  House¬ 
keepers’  Weekly. 

One  of  the  Latest  Skirts.— Harper’s  Bazar 
tells  us  that  to  the  variety  of  designs  for 
dress  skirts  a  novelty  just  added  by  Paris 
modistes  is  so  simple  and  so  ample  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  liked  for  summer 
dresses.  This  new  skirt  consists  of  seven 
or  nine  straight  breadths  of  soft  summer 
silk,  not  gored  in  the  leas',  without 
trimming,  widely  hemmed,  and  hung 
from  the  belt  on  a  foundation  skirt  of 
taffeta.  To  dispose  of  the  fullness  at  the 
top,  three  or  four  pleats  are  laid  deeply 
in  each  seam,  layer  upon  layer,  the  outer 
pleat  concealing  entirely  those  beneath 
it,  and  all  the  plaits  turned  toward  the 
back.  This  arrangement  narrows  the 
top  of  the  breadths  to  the  width  of 
gored  breadths,  and  yet  preserves  the 
amplitude  below.  When  made  of  soft 
silks,  barOge.  grenadine,  or  C;  famine,  the 
effect  is  charming.  Thin  silks  in  twilled 
effects  are  most  used  for  these  full 
skirts,  some  having  dashes  of  blue  and 
heliotrope  on  a  white  ground,  others  of 
pink  and  moss  green  on  cream  color,  the 
dashes  long  enough  to  cross,  giving  a 
barred  or  plaid  design. 
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Easy  to  Take 

and  keep 
the  system  in 
Perfect  Order. 

AYERS 

CATHARTIC  PILLS 

A  specific  for 
Headache 
Constipation,  and 
Dyspepsia. 

Every  dose 

Effective 
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If  you  have  no  appetite.  Indigestion, 
Flatulence,  Hick- Headache,  “all  run 
down”  or  losing  llesh,  take  ” 

jTutt’s Tiny  Pills? 

19  They  tone  up  the  weak  stomach  and 
huild  up  the  flagging  energies,  585 c. 


T  EATHER 
L/  for  Vacuum 


Gets  hungry 
Leather  Oil — 


it’s  a  long  time  between  meals 
sometimes  —  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 


Patent  lambskin -with -wool -on 


swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 


of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 


Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Health  I  Can  you  buy 
it?  Yes,  when  it  is 
possible  with  a  sinede 
box  of 

Beecham’s 

(guinea] 

(Tasteless) 

to  cure  Indigestion 
Biliousness  and  Sick-, 
Q  headache. 


Pills 


THE  GURUS  STEEL  ROOFING  GOKPAHT 

SELLS  IKON  ANI)  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  (at  AgentB’  prices.  Wrlto  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


DON’T  “ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT.” 


If  he  has  not  enterprise  enough  to  let  you  and 
everybody  else  know  all  about  It,  he  djes  not  deserve 
your  trade.  Wideawake  farmer  aconts  sutt  us  bet¬ 
ter  than  Dealers.  They  first  prove  It  on  their  own 
grounds,  then  carry  the  news  to  ethers. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd., 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


Niagara  a*  it  is. 

A  Complete  Guide. — What  is  Nia¬ 
gara  ?  —  Suggestions  to  Visitors.  — 
Tours  Arranged  for  Seeing  Niagara 
Systematically.— The  Points  of  In¬ 
terest. — Geology  of  Niagara.— Chron¬ 
ology  of  Important  Battles  and 
Events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls. — Utilizing 
the  Power  of  Niagara,  etc.  Bound 
in  imitation  parchment,  30c. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c. 
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INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES. 

Kerosene  emulsion.— Kerosene,  two  gallons; 
whale-oil  soap,  one-half  pound;  water,  one  gallon. 
Dissolve  the  soap  by  heating  In  the  water,  when 
boiling  hot  remove  from  the  Are  and  add  the  kero¬ 
sene.  Churn  or  stir  It  thoroughly  for  f>  to  15  minutes ; 
this  Is  best  done  by  one  of  the  small  pumps.  This 
will  keep  for  a  long  time.  When  used,  dilute  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plants  upon  which  It  Is  used.  For  tender 
plants,  one  part  to  25  or  30  of  water.  For  hardier 
plants,  use  stronger.  One  part  to  10  of  water  makes 
a  strong  wash. 

White  Hellebore.— Used  principally  for  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  similar  worms.  Dust  on  dry,  either  pure  or 
diluted,  or  used  In  water,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons. 

Bobdeau,x  Mixture.— There  are  several  form¬ 
ulas,  varying  In  strength.  One  strong  enough  for 
most  purposes  Is  one-quarter  pound  each  of  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  For 
potatoes,  Paris-green  may  be  mixed  with  this  at  the 
rate  of  one-lialf  pound  to  50  gallons.  To  make  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  suspend  the  copper  and  lime  In 
separate  casks  of  water  In  coarse  gunny  sacks  and 
allow  them  to  remain  Immersed  for  several  hours, 
or  for  an  entire  day.  When  ready  to  mix  pour  the 
liquid  from  each  Into  a  50-gallon  cask,  and  &I1  up 
with  water.  Wooden  vessels  are  best,  as  these 
chemicals  corrode  ordinary  metals. 


FAIRS  TO  COME. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  some  of  the  most 
Important  of  the  agricultural  fairs  for  the  coming 


season: 

British  Columbia,  New  Westminster .  Sept.  28,  29 

California,  Sacramento .  Sept.  4,  16 

Chicago  Exp’n,  Cattle,  Horses,  &c...Aug.  21,  Sept.  9 
“  “  Sheep  and  Swine. ....Sept.  25,  Oct.  14 

“  “  Dogs .  Sept.  19,  22 

“  “  Poultry  and  Fat  Stock....  Oct,  16,  28 

Connecticut,  Meriden .  Sept.  19,  22 

Delaware,  Dover .  Sept.  11,  16 

Georgia,  Augusta .  Oct.  17,  27 

Indiana,  Indianapolis .  Sept.  18,  23 

Iowa,  Des  Moines .  Sept.  1,  8 

Kansas,  Topeka . Sept.  29,  Oct.  7 

Maine,  Lewiston .  Sept.  5,  8 

Maryland,  Hagerstown .  Oct.  11,  14 

Massachusetts  Hort’l,  Boston.. Sept.  6,  7;  Oct.  4,  5 

Missouri,  Sedalla  .  Sept.  25.  30 

Montreal  Exposition .  Sept.  4,  9 

Nebraska,  Lincoln .  Sept.  8,  15 

Nevada,  Reno .  Sept.  17,  21 

New  England,  Worcester  (Mass) .  Sept.  4,  8 

New  Hampshire  Grange,  Tilton .  Sept.  12,  14 

New  Jersey  Inter-State,  Trenton .  Sept.  25,  29 

New  Jersey,  Waverley .  Sept.  4,  9 

New  York  and  New  England,  Troy.. .Aug.  28,  Sept.  2 

New  York,  Syracuse .  Sept.  14,  21 

New  York  Inter-State,  Elmira . Aug.  28,  Sept.  9 

New  York  Western,  Rochester .  Sept.  25,  30 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh .  Oct.  17,  21 

North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks .  Sept.  13,  16 

Ohio,  Columbus . Aug.  28,  Sept.  2 

Oregon,  Salem  .  Sept.  11,  16 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Charlottetown.. . .  Sept.  26,  29 

Rhode  Island,  Cranston .  .  Sept.  18,  22 

St.  Louis,  Mo . -  Oct  2,  7 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Corn  Palace . Sept.  20,  Oct,  18 

South  Carolina,  Columbia  .  Nov.  6,  10 

South  Dakota,  Aberdeen .  Sept.  11,  15 

Texas,  Dallas .  Oc-.  14,  29 

Texas  Grange,  McGregor . 8ept.  28,  Oct.  6 

Toronto  Industrial . . . Sept.  4,  16 

Virginia,  Richmond . , . . .  Oct.  10,  13 

West  Virginia,  Wheeling .  Sept.  4,  8 

Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Industrial .  July  17,  22 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Asparagus  Is  In  large  supply. 

The  market  for  honey  Is  dull. 

Hops  are  quiet  and  sales  few. 

Choice  plums  are  In  good  demand. 

Old  apples  are  dull  and  sell  slowly. 

Gooseberries  are  firm  at  good  prices. 

Receipts  of  hay  light,  demand  ditto. 

Live  poultry  Is  dull  and  receipts  large. 

Tomatoes  are  pretty  low  for  the  season. 

Marrow  squashes  sell  for  double  the  prices  of  white. 

Florida  grapes  are  expected  In  this  market  In  a  few 
days. 

Cherries  are  quite  plentiful,  tut  meet  a  good  de¬ 
mand. 

Huckleberries  have  been  in  light  receipt  and 
higher. 

Musk-melons  In  market  are  mostly  of  pretty  poor 
quality. 

Old  potatoes  are  dull,  and  are  pretty  well  out  of 
the  market. 

The  army  worms  are  creating  havoc  in  different 
parts  of  Illinois. 

The  wax  beans  usually  sell  for  higher  prices  than 
the  green  varieties. 

New  Southern  apples  are  In  market,  and,  If  of  good 
quality,  sell  readily. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  have  been  larger,  and 
the  surplus  price  lower. 

Several  thousand  cases  of  California  canned  toma¬ 
toes  are  on  this  market. 

Dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  dull,  with 
lower  prices  on  some  Items. 

Blackberries  are  quite  scarce  just  now,  and  bring 
fancy  prices  If  of  good  quality. 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  have  been  heavy, 
sales  slow  and  prices  much  lower. 

Some  New  Jersey  dogs  have  taken  to  killing  tur¬ 
keys,  one  farmer  losing  40  at  one  raid. 

The  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  said  to 
be  raising  more  hogs  this  year  than  last. 

New  potatoes  will  be  much  later  than  common 
from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  this  year. 

Sales  were  made  of  full  standard  three-pound  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  at  $1.27)4  per  dozen  on  the  spot. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


All  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  are  plentiful,  but  the 
demand  Is  good  and  prices  well  up  for  choice  stock. 

Peaches  are  mostly  pretty  poor,  and  there  is  little 
demand  for  such.  Strictly  fancy  sell  quickly  at  good 
prices. 

Dressed  poultry  Is  dull  and  lower.  Receipts  have 
been  heavy,  and  much  of  the  stock  has  gone  Into 
cold  storage. 

The  first  arrivals  of  up-river  strawberries  were 
on  Monday  night.  They  were  fine  berries,  and  sold 
for  extra  prices 

Strawberries  are  plentiful,  the  up-river  growers 
sending  In  a  good  many.  Prices  have  ruled  low,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  choice  Btock. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  cheese  market.  The 
supply  fully  equals  the  demand,  and  some  holders 
are  a  little  anxious  to  sell. 

The  average  percentage  of  acreage  for  both  spring 
and  winter  wheat  for  the  whole  countrj  Is  89.8  and 
the  condition  for  same  78.8. 

Water-melons  have  arrived  quite  liberally,  but  the 
hot  weather  created  a  demand  for  them,  and  they 
have  been  sold  pretty  closely. 

There  is  war  between  the  cowboys  and  the  sheep¬ 
men  In  the  Plateau  Valley,  Colorado.  The  boys,  it 
Is  said,  are  likely  to  worst  the  men. 

Barley  acreage  as  compared  with  last  year  shows 
a  decrease  of  5.1  points  or  94.9.  The  condition  of  this 
crop  Is  88.3,  against  92.1  In  June  last  year. 

The  percentage  of  acreage  of  oats  as  compared 
with  last  year  Is  100.7.  and  the  condition  88.9  for  June 
1,  as  against  88.5  for  the  same  month  In  1892. 

The  owners  of  flourmills  of  Kansas  threaten  to 
remove  their  business  from  the  State  If  the  effort  to 
make  them  public  mills  should  prove  successful. 

The  returns  show  the  percentage  of  the  acreage  of 
rye  as  compared  with  1892  to  be  94.3,  while  the  reports 
of  condition  make  the  general  average  84.6,  the  low¬ 
est  for  years. 

The  first  shipment  of  new  crop  East  India  rice  was 
received  last  week.  It  is  of  fine  quality,  much 
superior  that  of  last  year,  and  the  crop  Is  reported 
as  very  large  this  year. 

Poor  crop  reports  on  apples  continue  to  arrive  from 
nearly  all  points.  Last  week's  Michigan  crop  bulle¬ 
tin  says  all  fruits  promise  well  except  apples,  which 
are  thought  to  be  very  light. 

A  New  Jersey  man  became  too  familiar  with  a 
sitting  hen,  and  the  latter  seized  him  by  the  nose  so 
forcibly  that  she  Inflicted  a  painful  wound  from 
which  he  Is  likely  to  suffer  for  weeks. 

An  unusually  large  acreage  of  celery  has  been 
planted  in  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  and  Is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  In  fine  condition.  Large  quantities  of 
Michigan  celery  find  an  outlet  In  this  market. 

Eggs  are  lower  on  account  of  heavy  supplies 
thrown  on  the  market.  The  scarcity  of  money  Is  a 
hindrance  to  the  usual  cold  storage  outlet,  so  there 
Is  a  great  pressure  to  sell,  and  consequent  lower 
prices. 

War  has  been  declared  upon  the  dogs  in  several 
New  Jersey  towns,  all  unmuzzled  strays  being  shot 
at  sight.  In  Elizabeth,  one  morning’s  raid  by  the 
police  resulted  In  two  wagon  loads  of  canine 
corpses. 

Advices  from  Chino, Cal.,  state  that  new  and  latest 
Improved  machinery  is  being  added  to  the  beet  sugar 
refinery  at  that  place.  The  addition  is  a  necessity 
to  handle  the  Increased  production  of  sugar  beets 
grown  In  that  district. 

The  butter  market  Is  moderately  firm,  with  re¬ 
ceipts  ample  for  all  demands.  While  there  has  been 
no  decline  In  best  grades,  lower  qualities  have 
dropped  off  a  fraction.  The  greatest  scarcity  has 
been  In  fancy  State  dairy. 

There  has  been  no  steamer  In  from  Bermuda  this 
week.  This  Is  the  first  week  there  has  been  no 
steamer  since  the  season  fairly  opened,  and  It  veri¬ 
fies  the  report  that  the  crops  of  onlonB  and  potatoes 
have  been  about  marketed. 

The  Florida  Legislature  has  just  passed  an  Act  re¬ 
ducing  the  royalty  on  phosphate  mining  to  50  cents 
per  ton  for  rock  taken  from  the  State's  water  terri¬ 
tory.  Ills  thought  the  effect  of  this  reduction  In 
royalty  will  be  to  stimulate  mining  operations. 

A  line  of  “  Grapevine  ”  sarsaparilla  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  here  from  Mexico.  This  class  of  stock  is  said 
to  have  been  accepted  by  the  trade  in  former  years, 
but  consumers  have  become  accustomed  to  the  finer 
grade,  and  It  Is  now  difficult  to  find  sale  for  the  old 
variety. 

The  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  has  secured  two 
bags  of  sample  oats  from  the  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  the  grain  men  of  that  city  having  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  oats  exported 
to  Europe.  They  believe  they  can  build  up  an  ex¬ 
port  trade  In  them. 

“Canada  Mutton”  Is  a  sign  which  Is  being  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  In  the  show  windows  of  local 
butcher  shops  lately.  Some  of  the  dealers  say  that 
most  of  this  alleged  Canada  stock  Is  produced  upon 
our  own  soli,  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
consumers.  They  contend  that  credit  should  be 
given  where  it  belongs. 

The  Waterville  Times  says  that  during  the  past 
few  days  myriads  of  lice  have  been  seen  on  plum 
trees,  and  In  some  hop  yards  files  are  very  plenty, 
and  there  are  also  a  few  lice.  Much  apprehension 
is  felt,  and  a  general  attack  of  vermin  is  greatly 
feared.  Otherwise  up  to  the  present  time  the  yards 
are  looking  fairly  well. 

The  peach  growers  of  the  Delaware  Peninsula  have 
sent  out  the  following  circular:  “Frompre  ent  ap¬ 
pearances  the  peach  crop  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesa¬ 
peake  Pentaisula  will  be  very  large,  and  the  fruit 
fine;  and  the  attention  of  dealers  and  consumers  Is 
Invited  to  these  facts.  If  proper  facl  lties  of  trans¬ 
portation  are  offered,  and  proper  arrangements  for 
sale  and  distribution  are  made  In  time,  every  town 
within  1,000  miles  can  be  supplied  with  good  fruit  at 
reasonable  prices.  That  this  may  be  done  we  invite 
dealers  at  all  accessible  points  to  prepare  at  once  to 
handle  the  crop.  Car-loads  can  be  sent  to  all  points 
on  railroads.  Buyers  can  order  by  letter  or  can 
come  in  person  and  Inspect  and  select  before  buy- 


Why  is  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  best  paint? 
Because  it  will  outlast  all  other  paints,  give  a 
handsomer  finish,  better  protection  to  the  wood, 
and  the  first  cost  will  be  less. 

If  Barytes  and  other  adulterants  of  white 
Jead  are  “just  as  good”  as  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  why  are  all  the 
adulterated  white  leads  always  branded  Pure,  or  “  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  ?” 
This  Barytes  is  a  heavy  white  powder  (ground  stone),  having  the  appearance 
of  white  lead,  worthless  as  a  paint,  costing  only  about  a  cent  a  pound,  and  is 
only  used  to  cheapen  the  mixture. 

What  shoddy  is  to  cloth,  Barytes  is  to  paint.  Be  careful  to  use  only 
old  and  standard  brands  of 


Strictly  Pure  ATVhite  Lead 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CH  AMBERS  ’’  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“UNION"  (New  York) 


are  strictly  pure,  “  Old  Dutch”  process  brands,  established  by  a  lifetime  of  use. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors  with 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 


For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


‘  GREAT  SUCCESS**  POTATO  DIGGER 

is  very  light  draft,  weight  8olbs.,  a  boy 
can  operate  it;  leaves  the 
tubers  compact  and  ground 
comparatively  level.  It  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  loth  Century. 

We  guarantee  it  to  show  the  largest  meas¬ 
ure  of  efficiency ,  simplicity  and  economy  ot 
any  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  “Proof 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating*'  and  we  ask 


you  to  take  a  slice”  of  ours 
before  you  buy  any  other. 
Where  we  have  no  agent,  we 
will  send  it  on  trial,  if  good 
reference  is  sent.  Send  for  our  ’92  en. 
dorsements  and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  Retail 
Price  $12.00.  Address, 

D.Y.Hallock&Son, 

YORK,  PA. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE. 


PRICE, 

$1.00. 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife. 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
German 
silver  bol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  blade 
of  fine  ra¬ 
zor  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85.  With 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60.  Free,  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 

These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


TrtE  Wonderful  Christy  Bread  Kniee 

Patented  Nov  I2tw  89  -  Ocr.  6th  91. 


ik 

\ 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  $1,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  New  York. 


ing.  All  sales  are  made  for  spot  cash,  but  fruit  may 
be  consigned  for  sale  on  commission  to  responsible 
parties.” 

The  wheat  harvest  began  In  Tennessee  last  week. 
It  Is  said  that  the  farmers  of  west  Tennessee  will 
harvest  one  of  the  largest  crops  they  have  raised  for 
many  years.  The  outlook  for  a  big  corn  and  cotton 
crop  is  also  good,  notwithstanding  the  recent  heavy 
ralDS.  The  peach  and  apple  crops  throughout  west 
Tennessee  are  the  largest  for  many  years.  They  are 
now  being  shipped  In  large  quantities  to  Chicago  and 
other  Northern  and  Western  cities. 

The  condition  of  winter  irheat  has  Improved  but 
slightly  stnee  the  last  Government  report,  being  75.5 
against  75.3  for  the  month  of  May.  The  percertage 
of  the  principal  States  being  respectively,  Ohio  90, 
Michigan  72,  Indiana  81,  Illinois  67,  Missouri  74,  Kan¬ 
sas  47.  The  condition  of  spring  wheat  presents  an 
average  for  the  entire  country  of  86.4,  and  for  the 
principal  spring  wheat  States  as  follows:  Nebraska 
65,  Missouri  89,  Minnesota  88,  Iowa  95,  South  Dakota 
89,  North  Dakota  92. 

Georgia  water-melons  have  again  started  on  their 
annual  northern  pilgrimage,  the  first  car-load  com¬ 
ing  from  Albany  to  Cincinnati.  They  will  soon 
spread  over  the  entire  North,  and  capture  the  whole 
country.  Growers  report  that  the  crop  will  be  un¬ 
usually  large  and  of  good  quality.  It  Is  said  that 
about  10,000  acres  are  planted  In  southwestern 
Georgia  alone.  The  Georgia  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  expects  to  ship  3,000  car-loads.  The  South 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to  stop  It 
for  the  time  being,  bat  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia.  Headache, 
Constipation,  Biliousness,  Nervousness,  Sleepless¬ 
ness,  Impure  Blood,  and  all  diseases  arising  from  a 
disordered  Liver  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials, 
and  FREK  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC’S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

160  Cay  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


USE  DR.  CHIDES’ 

Wonderful  Horse  and  Cattle  Remedies 
The  Horse  Colic  and  Water  Cure, 
The  Lightning  Liniment, 

The  Condition  Powders, 

The  Hoof  Ointment, 

The  Hog  Cholera  Cure, 
livery  Remedy  guaranteed  or  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  They  never  fall  to  cure  In  all  cases.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists.  Price,  E0  cents  and  $1.09. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
toSOdays.  No  pay  till  cured. 
DILL  STEPHENS,  Ltbtnon.Ohio. 


HONEY. 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb .  in  @  13 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Extracted  81  uti  ern.  per  gallon .  60  @  70 

California,  light  amber,  round  lots, 

per  lb .  8  ®  10 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Fair,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3)4®  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  194®  2 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  414®  4)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  new  crop,  prime,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

New  crop,  seconds,  per  bbl .  —  ®  — 

Scotch  Magnums,  per  sack .  .  1  00  ®  1  60 

Savannah,  per  bbl .  3  00  @  3  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl .  3  00  @  3  60 

N.  C..  Rose,  fair  to  choice,  per  bbl .  3  00  ®  3  60 

Chili  Red,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.  ..  2  26  @2  75 

Seconds  and  culls,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Norfolk,  Rose,  fair  to  choice .  3  00  @  3  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

western,  per  pair .  .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair  .... —  .  50  @  — 

Fowl*,  local,  per  lb .  11J4@  12 

Western,  per  lb .  11  )4®  12 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb...  11)4®  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair  .  1  12  @1  25 

Southern  and  Southwestern. per  palr.l  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  30  @  35 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  arge,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Small  to  medium,  per  lb .  13  @  16 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

DRB88BD  POULTBY. 

Chickens.  Phlla.,  broilers,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb .  35  @  40 

Small .  27  @  30 

Western  .broilers,  dry-picked .  18  @  25 

Western  brol  ers,  scalded,  large .  19  @  20 

Western  broilers,  sea  ded  m’d  w’hta.  17  @  18 

Western  broilers,  scalded,  small .  15  ffl  16 

Fowls.  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  11)4®  — 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  ..  11  @  11)4 

Prime,  ssa'ded .  11  @  — 

State  and  Penn  ,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb  .  6  <a  8 

Old  roosters,  per  lb.  .  7  @  7)4 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb.... . .  18  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  16 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 3  50  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 2  00  @2  25 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb...  10  ®  — 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  76@  — 

Prime . 1  00@1  60 

Culls .  50®  76 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  per  bunches .  1  00®2  00 

Long  Island,  per  100  bunches . 4  00®  — 

Carrots,  per  barrel . ....1  25@1  50 

Cauliflower.  Florida,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  —  ®  — 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Savannah,  per  bbl .  60@1  50 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket .  76@1  25 

Savar  nah,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  box .  — @  — 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  75@1  26 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 2  00@2  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  00@1  50 

Squash,  Southern,  per  bbl  crate . 1  25@2  50 

Turnips .  76®  1  CO 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier .  50®1  75 

Peas,  L.  I.,  per  bag . 1  75@2  10 

Jersey,  per  basket . 1  0001  50 

String  Beans,  per  orate .  25®  1  25 


Crop  and  Market  Notes— Continued. 

Carolina  crop  also  promises  well,  but  will  come  on  a 
little  later  than  that  from  Georgia 

It  Is  reported  that  suits  for  more  than  $5,000,000  are 
to  be  begun  by  J.  G.  Richardson,  the  reaper  and 
harvester  expert.  They  will  Involve  nearly  all  the 
leading  reaper  and  harvester  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  make  a  test  case,  suit  has 
first  been  brought  against  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of 
Auburn.  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  and  the  bills  have 
iust  been  filed  a.  Utica.  It  Is  for  infringement  of 
certain  patents.  The  suit  will  affect  all  users  of 
what  Is  known  as  the  Appleby  construction. 

The  June  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
make  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  as  compared  with 
that  of  last  year  87.8  per  cent.  The  States  In  which 
the  principal  decrease  has  occurred  are  Illinois, 
Missouri.  Kansas  and  California.  The  reduction 
of  the  area  In  the  States  of  Kansas.  Missouri  and 
Illinois  was  caused  In  themaln  by  the  long  continued 
drought  and  extremely  cold  winter.  A  vast  amount 
of  the  acreage  planted  has  been  plowed  up  and  put 
to  other  crops.  The  decrease  from  the  acreage  of 
1892  is  In  the  States  of  Illinois  24,  In  Missouri  16  and 
Kansas  39  polntB.  The  percentage  for  the  country 
of  spring  wheat  area  Is  94.  The  percentages  of  the 
principal  spring  wheat  States  are:  Minnesota  90, 
Nebraska  100,  South  Dakota  95. 


iCstab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [1852. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
71  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


MARKETS 


ROUND  TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Firr 
Brick  and  Cement. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  56  @  — 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  90  @1  95 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  45  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  65  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 190  @195 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 2  85  @3  00 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @215 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  20  @2  25 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 190  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . .'.....180  @  — 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag . . . 2  25  @  — 

BBOOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  6  @  6)4 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  594@  — 

Common  self  working .  6  @  5)4 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  5)4@  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 19)4@20)4 

Western,  separator, .extras . 20)4®— 

Western,  first . 19  @19)4 

Western,  seconds . 17  @18 

Western,  third . 16  @16)4 

State  dairy,  half-flikln  tubs,  extraj . 20  @— 

First . 1S)4@19 

8econds . 17  @18 

Thirds . —  @  — 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @17 

8econds . 15  @15)4 

Thirds  . 14>4@— 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 16  @— 

Seconds . 14)4@15 

Thirds . 14  @14)4 

Western  factory,  extras . 1594@— 

Firsts . 15  @15)4 

Seconds . 14)4@— 

Thirds . . . 13)4@14 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  large,  white,  fine.  894®  8% 
Full  cream,  large  size,  white,  fair  to 

Rood . 8!4@  854 

Full  cream,  large  size,  colored,  fine .  9 !4@  994 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  fair  to  good.  8%@  9)4 

Full  cream,  colored,  small  size .  9)4®  9)4 

Full  cream,  white,  small  size  . . 9)4@— 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  choice . —  @— 

Part  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  com.  to  good. —  @— 
Part  skims,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  prime  . .  6  @— 

Part  skims,  prime . . .  4  @5 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  2  @3 

Part  skims,  common .  1  @  1)4 

Full  skims .  u@  l 


WOOD  ASHES 


TOIt  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  $20.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
$16.80  per  ton,  and  Leached  Ashes  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  jour  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Potash  Salt  and  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

238  North  Madison  Ave,  Bay  City,  Mich, 


|f|B|2|U|A  Highly  Improved;  six  miles  from 

■  lllllllllll  Lynchburg;  25,000  population;  100 

yards  to  BB.  station;  churches,  schools. 
ifflKM  etc,;  electrlc  cars  to  city.  345  acres— 305 

■  xiiNl  cultivated,  40  In  oak  and  chestnut  timber. 
Entire  farm  fenced  and  cross-fenced;  running  water 
In  every  field;  land  smooth:  averages  40  bushels 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre;  120  acres  in  clover  and 
Timothy;  splendid  new  barns  and  residence;  In  per¬ 
fect  condition;  large  orchard;  magnificent  moun¬ 
tain  and  valley  scenery.  Immediate  possession; 
owner  must  sell.  For  particulars  address 

WINTHBOP  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Ciiemtcat,s. — In  making  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  should  I  nse  the  refined  copper 
sulphate  or  the  crude  ?  Will  the  mixture  keep  from 
one  spraying  time  till  the  next,  If  there  Is  any  left  ? 


II  Bin  or  whiskers  restored  to 
llnfl  ]  rlffllH  perfectly  natural  color  by 
"" 1  using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 

Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade  supplied  by  Petor  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


Ans.— Crude.  It  will  keep  all  right. 

British  Nubian  Goats.  Where  can  I  purchase  a 
pair  (male  and  female)  of  British  Nubian  goats  for 
breeding  purposes?  w.  p.  a. 

Alabama. 

Ans.— We  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  where- 
aboutsof  any  of  these  animals  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Informs  us  that  there  Is 
no  record  In  that  Department  of  any  ever  having 
been  Imported  into  the  United  States.  Have  any  of 
our  readers  any  knowledge  that  will  help  this  In¬ 
quirer?  If  so,  will  thev  oblige  him  and  us  by  com¬ 
municating  with  us? 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Best  ever  Known.  Wk*U«*U  m4 

S«nd  f*r  Circular*. 

E.  J.  KNOWLTOff, 

fciUlMIUH  —  Aum  ^  y 


Adjustable 
Six  BathsJ 


Wire  *«»  uufff  swi 

WlrK^SOO  M»  it  SW>*  'BBB  W*4IHT. 

I— 1 1 1)  Buy,  t  ««*.«*  Ozkwl  fSmpa 

U  .  1 4.  a.wtar  j  &,rf«e*  w«rkis>.  £& 

g  «{■'., flnei,  onkh.d,  *d*pt.d to l!f M an«aoavv 
“  work,  with  m  complete  let  of  the  ■  .test  Improve# 
etutchmente  fTM.  Lech  machine  guaranteed  fw  % 
year*.  Boy  direct  from  our  factory, and  esve  deader 
and  agent*  profit.  Send  for  KRKK  CAT*  |4H  1  £. 

it  suru.  coni’AJX.  dup-t  v  a,  cmc*o>-..  kk& 


EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  loss  off, 

Western,  fresh  gathered.  Iocs  off . 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  loss  off . 

Money  in  Mushrooms. — 1.  Could  a  party  make  a  Western  seconds,  ver  case . 

living  by  raising  mushrooms  exclusively,  and  what 
prices  do  they  fetch  the  year  around  ?  2.  How  many 
pounds  does  one  pound  of  spawn  produce  ? 

New  York.  amateur. 

Ans.— This  subject  was  quite  fully  treated  In  the 
Issue  of  The  R.  N.-V.  for  January  28,  In  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mushroom  cellars  at  the  OrsIs  Nurseries. 

Copies  of  that  Issue  will  be  mailed  at  the  regular 
price.  1.  Fes,  if  he  grows  enough,  and  handles  them 
successfully.  Some  dealers  say  that  the  business 
Is  being  overdone,  but  there  will  always  be  a  sale  for 
first-class  goods  Prices  range  from  25  cents  to  $1 
per  pound,  wholesale:  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases,  even  more  or  less  than  these  extremes. 

2.  No  one  can  tell,  the  product  depends  upon  so  many 
conditions. 

Separator  vs.  Creamery.— I  am  debating  the 
purchase  of  a  separator  or  a  Cabinet  creamery.  I 
would  prefer  the  separator  If  It  could  be  used  eco¬ 
nomically  In  my  case.  I  keep  but  12  cows  and  usually 
milk  six.  Would  it  be  practical  and  economical  to 
use  a  separator  only  once  a  day  for  the  milk  of  six 
cows  milked  twice  a  day?  w.  w.  b. 

ANS.— A  separator  will  be  far  preferable  for  your 
use,  but  the  milk  should  be  separated  as  soon  after 
being  drawn  from  the  cow  as  possible,  certainly  be¬ 
fore  It  becomes  cool.  The  smallest  size  would  do 
your  work  Some  of  the  advantages  of  a  separator 
are  thorough  creaming,  the  fat  being  practically  all 
taken  from  the  milk;  the  better  churnablllty  of  the 
cream,  It  taking  less  time  than  that  from  gravity  sys¬ 
tems  of  raising,  and  also  giving  a  larger  percentage 
of  butter;  the  better  quality  of  the  product,  separa¬ 
tor  butter  commanding  highest  prices  in  the  leading 
dairy  markets:  the  superior  value  of  the  sktm-mllk, 

It  being  In  the  best  possible  condition  for  feeding 
calves  or  other  animals,  and  many  dairymen  also 
sell  It  for  a  lower  price  than  the  whole  milk  Its  value 
for  some  purposes  being  nearly  equal  to  the  latter. 

The  cream,  too,  where  It  Is  desired  for  commercial 
purposes,  Is  fresher,  more  uniform,  and  better  in 
every  way  than  that  raised  by  the  old  systems.  The 
use  of  ice  Is  dispensed  with  In  creaming,  which  is 
often  a  great  saving.  There  Is  a  great  saving  of 
space,  not  so  apparent,  perhaps,  with  a  few  cows, 
and  the  work  Is  all  finished  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  completion  of  the  milking.  The  separator  Is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  advance  over  the  old  systems  of  cream 
raising. 

1.  How  are  currants  picked  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  and  2,  are  they  sold  by  the  pound  or  quart?  3. 

Should  they  be  allowed  to  fully  ripen  before  they 
are  picked,  and  should  they  be  picked  on  the  stems? 

4.  Where  can  I  get  suitable  baskets  or  crates  or  what¬ 
ever  Is  needed  ?  5.  What  is  a  fair  price  for  them  in 
New  York?  j.  van  w. 

Ans.— 1.  Dealers  prefer  them  packed  In  cases,  four, 
six  or  eight  five-pound  baskets  In  a  case.  These  are 
the  cases  used  by  many  for  packing  grapes;  the 
Southern  tomatoes  come  In  them,  and.  all  things 
considered,  they  are  a  very  desirable  package.  They 
may  also  be  shipped  In  the  10-pound  grape  baskets, 
or  In  small  market  baskets.  Any  neat  package,  cov¬ 
ered,  convenient  to  handle,  will  do,  but  preferred 
packages  usually  sell  best.  2.  By  the  pound.  3.  Not 
too  ripe.  Just  as  they  get  nlcelv  reddened.  Currants 
make  better  jelly  picked  a  little  bit  green,  and  they 
are  used  largely  for  this  purpose.  Picked  on  stems, 
by  all  means.  4.  Ot  T.  C.  Avis.  Oxford,  N.  Y. :  Baker 
&  Freer,  Brighton,  N.  Y.;  West  Webster  Basket  Co., 

West  Webster.  N.  Y.,  or  of  anv  one  of  eeveral  firms 
advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y  6.  Last  year  our  quota¬ 
tions  show  that  they  ranged  from  five  to  ten  cents 
per  pound,  the  lower  price  for  small  ones,  but  this 
price  being  reached  but  once  during  the  season. 

From  seven  to  nine  cents  mav  be  considered  about 
the  usual  range,  though  10  cents  is  not  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price  for  good,  large.  Cherry  or  Fay  currants. 

The  writer  of  this  doesn’t  remember  the  time  when 
the  market  haB  been  glutted  with  currants.  The  de¬ 
mand  always  seems  to  exceed  the  supply. 


FBUIT8— GREEN. 

Apples,  Roxbury  Russet,  prime,  per  bbl  . 

Golden  Russet,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Baldwin,  prime,  per  large  bbl . 

N.  Spy,  prime,  per  large  bbl . 

S’u  Astracban,  per  carrier . 

Green,  per  carrier . 

Blackberries,  N.  O.,  per  quart . 

Cherries,  black,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Fancy.  Red  and  White,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  . 

Gooseberries,  per  quart . 

Huckleberries,  N.  C..  per  quart . 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Poor,  per  bbl . . . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  per  carrier . 

N.  C.,  per  carrier . 

S.  C..  per  half-case . 

Florida,  per  carrier . 

Florida,  Peen-to,  per  carrier  .... 
Plums  8.  C.,  wild  goose,  per  half-carrier. 

Georgia,  wild  goose,  per  carrier . 

Strawberries,  Up-River,  fancy,  per  quart 

Up-River,  fair  to  good . 

Hilton,  etc.,  N.  J.,  fancy,  per  quart  . . . 

Up-Jersey,  prime,  per  quart . 

Up  Jersey,  fair,  per  quapt . 

Southern  Jersey,  per  quart . 

Delaware,  per  quart . 

Maryland,  per  quart . 

Staten  Island,  tancy,  per  quart . 

Staten  Island,  lair  to  good,  per  quart. 

Long  Island,  per  quart . 

Watermelons,  Florida,  prime,  per  100 _ 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  100 . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice . 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . ’ 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  ohoice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Snn-drled . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaohes,  California,  unpeeled . 

Pmnes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . . 

No  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  No.  1  rye . . 

No.  2  rye  . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice . 

Prime  ..../ . 

Common  to  medium . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice . 

Common  to  prime  . 

California,  old  olds . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  . 

Altmarks,  etc . 


Do  you  know  that 
you  can  properly 
salt  1,325  lbs.  more 
of  butter  with  a 


ashtons 


.  11@  15 

.  10@  — 
4@  8 

7®  10 

10®  14 

.  4  00®  5  (JO 

1  00@  3  00 

2  00®  4  00 
2  00  a  3  00 

1  00®  2  CO 

2  00®  5  00 
2  00®  3  00 
1  00®  2  00 
2  00@  3  50 

10®  13 

6@  9 

10®  15 

9®  10 

4@  8 

4@  8 

4®  10 

3@  6 

12®  15 

7@  10 

8®  12 
<6  C0@30  00 
20  00@25  00 


If  you  name  Tms  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  bo  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


Ashton’s  Salt 


than  with  the  same  weight  of 

any  other  salt  on  the  market? 

Try  it  and  see  for  yourself. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
General  Agents  for  U.  S.  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SH  ©  r  II  rnnQT  IOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

•  H.  «  L.  II.  mUw  I  |Proda*«  CouIhIh  ■•r.kmats. 

Rkfbhbnoi;  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


“  Crystal  ” 
Butter  Package 


Mil  mn  TIIDITQ  COIN  SILVER,  for  Sore 
IlMLnini]  I  UDLO.  and  Obstructed  Teats,  etc. 
194  inch,  60c.;  294  Inch,  80c.;  Improved  Instrument  for 
Opening  Obstructed  Teats,  75c. ;  Lead  Probe,  25c.— all 
postp’d,  with  instructions.  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son,  116 
So.  11th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted 


494®  5 

4  @  4)4 

2)4®  2)4 

D4@  m 
—  @ — 
13)4@14 

12  @13 
9  @11 

24  @25 
22  @23 
9  @12 
10  @10)4 

5  @  6 

13  @15 
9  @12 

11  @13 
10  @11 


Boyd’s  System  of  Ripening  Cream. 

No  Invention  of  late 
years  so  Important  to 
butter-makers  as  the 
Boyd  Ripening 
Cream  Vat  and  Fer¬ 
menting;  Can.  They 
save  time  and  labor  In 
the  dairy,  jgr  One  at 
wholesale  where  there 
Is  no  agent.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular. 

JOHN  BOYD, 

199  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


4  BOYD'S  ’ 
CIUAM^AT 


There  Is  sweetness  In  a  Glass  Jar.  There  Is  comfort 
and  profit  If  you  use  these  packages.  Try  them. 

THE  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 

44  Concord  St. ,  Lansing-,  Mich. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
D1AHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTEUWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted,  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


22  @  — 
21  @  — 

19  @  20 
6  @  12 
21)4®  22 
19  ®  21 
6  @  12 
45  @  48 
42  @  45 


The  Crystal  Glass  Can 

Creamery 


Presents  many  improved  and  valuable  features,  ack¬ 
nowledged  by  thousands  of  the  smallest  and  largest 
Dairymen,  to  be  superior  to  any  other  made.  Ask  your 
local  Hardware  Dealer  for  them,  if  not  found,  write  for 
Catalogue  and  Price  List.  State  plainly  your  Name, 
County  and  State. 

Tie  CRYSTAL  6REAf\ERY  60.  jj. 

44  Concord  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
cisiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  \%  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
t.ireshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
. r  Fearless  Catalogue*  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  ‘  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logued  Address,  UINAltD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


TUTT’S  PILLS  m’ike  a  robust  body. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  comprises  all  that 
part  of  the  Territory  lying  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner,  between  the  Red  River 
on  thf*  south  and  the  Arkansas  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Rivers  on  the  north,  and  extending 
west  from  the  State  of  Arkansas  150 
miles  to  the  100th  meridian,  where  it  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  It  con¬ 
tains  14,400,000  acres,  and  4,352,000  are 
occupied  by  the  Indians  and  their  renters 
for  agricultural  purposes.  This  leaves 
over  10,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  lands, 
the  nation  being  divided  into  17  counties, 
each  having  from  300  to  400  farms,  these 
having  from  a  few  acres  up  to  several 
thousand  in  each  farm  The  line  corners 
are  designated  by  blazed  trees  or  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground,  and  some  farms 
are  separated  by  lanes  or  line  fences. 
Barbed  wire  is  used  on  some  of  the  large 
far  ns,  but  oak  timber  is  generally  split 
into  eight-foot  rails,  which  make  a  very 
substantial  fence. 

Nearly  half  the  surface  is  composed  of 
rolling  prairie,  which  affords  excellent 
grass  for  stock  Grass  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  timber,  and  there  are  immense 
cane-brakes  in  the  bottoms.  Various 
kinds  of  timber  are  found  along  the 
streams  and  on  the  mountains,  several 
ranges  of  which  extend  across  the  cen¬ 
tal  portion.  It  is  in  these  mountains 
that  most  of  the  full-bloods  live,  who  get 
their  livelihood  mostly  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  stock. 

The  Government  first  brought  the 
Choctaws  to  the  Territory  in  1835  from 
Mississippi,  followed  by  a  second  arrival 
a  short  time  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  The 
country  was  then  nothing  but  a  wilder¬ 
ness.  At  first  the  people  moved  about 
from  place  to  place  in  small  bands  or 
families,  clearing  and  cultivating  patches 
of  land  here  and  there  along  the  streams. 
After  the  war  broke  out  they  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  secede  against  the  General 
Government,  and  many  of  them  were 
pressed  into  the  Confederate  service. 
Some  of  the  more  wealthy  owned  slaves, 
who  were,  of  course,  emancipated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  treaty  of  1866,  the  freed- 
men  have  the  right  to  40  acres  of  land, 
and  all  the  stock  they  want,  but  have 
no  right  to  any  share  in  the  annuities 
from  the  government,  but  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  equal  protection  under  the  In¬ 
dian  and  United  States  laws.  After  the 
war  closed  the  tribe  became  more  civil¬ 
ized  and  self-supporting.  They  took 
more  interest  in  cultivating  the  soU  and 
raising  stock.  But  their  progress  has 
been  slow  and  tedious.  Their  natural 
fondness  for  hunting  and  fishing  is  much 
in  the  way  of  forming  habits  of  industry 
and  economy.  While  they  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  happy,  contented  and  prosper¬ 
ous,  their  white  neighbors  across  the 
border  have  always  been  welcome  to 
come  and  assist  in  building  up  and  de¬ 
veloping  their  country,  and  many  white 
families  are  found  living  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  Nation.  The  red  man  is  grad¬ 
ually  passing  away.  The  white  man  is 
fast  taking  his  place. 

The  Choctaws  have  increased  only  200 
in  the  last  10  years.  Not  many  are  left 
who  landed  here  nearly  60  years  ago. 
At  the  last  census  their  population  was 
about  15,000,  which  includes  kindred  by 
blood,  intermarriage,  and  adopted  ne¬ 
groes.  The  white  people  outnumber  the 
Indians  three  to  one. 

Tushk^homma,  the  capital,  is  a  small 
town  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
Nation,  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Choctaw  Council  meets  here 
in  November  each  year,  and  continues 
in  session  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  chief  or  gov¬ 
ernor,  who  is  elected  every  year.  The 
Council  consists  of  a  House  and  a  Senate, 
20  members  each,  who  make  laws  for 
their  people  as  the  work  is  done  in  the 
State  legislatures.  Courts  of  justice  are 
established  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
violators  of  the  law  are  duly  punished. 
This  Nation  is  traversed  by  three  rail¬ 
roads.  Atoka,  McAllister,  Whitefield, 


Lehigh,  Cameron,  Talihina,  Red  Oak  and 
Hartshorn  are  thriving  towns.  Immense 
quantities  of  coal  are  mined  and  shipped 
along  the  railroads.  Lumbering  is  ex¬ 
tensively  carried  on  in  the  central  part 
on  the  mountains  where  pine  is  abun¬ 
dant.  The  climate  is  warm  and  genial, 
mild  and  pleasant,  but  is  inclined  to 
drought.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
sandy  loam,  with  red  clay  subsoil,  and  is 
very  fertile.  In  the  southern  part  it 
changes  to  a  mulatto  or  black  waxy 
land,  and  is  adapted  to  cotton,  while 
corn,  sorghum,  potatoes,  melons  and 
vegetables  do  well  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  some  places  wheat  and  oats 
are  successfully  grown.  The  rivers 
abound  with  fish  which  are  caught  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  The  small  streams 
go  dry  during  the  summer.  There  is 
plenty  of  game,  such  as  foxes,  squirrels, 
raccoons,  opossums,  rabbits,  quails  and 
turkeys ;  while  in  the  mountains  are 
found  bears,  deer,  wolves  and  panthers. 
Beavers,  otters  and  minks  are  found 
a’ong  the  streams. 

Some  of  the  Indians  are  well  educated 
and  men  of  culture.  The  words  used  by 
them  are  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  Their  method  of  singing  is  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  not  a  few  of  their  songs  are 
original.  The  old  native  tongue  is  fast 
dying  out,  and  is  taught  only  in  a  few 
neighborhoods.  There  are  several  high 
schools  and  academies  that  are  well  sus¬ 
tained  and  patronized  by  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  families,  while  some  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  are  sent  to  neighboring 
States  and  receive  a  collegiate  education. 
There  is  a  popular  sentiment  prevailing 
among  those  in  power  that  they  would 
do  better  under  a  different  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  desire  to  see  their  lands 
alloted  in  severalty,  the  country  section- 
ized,  and  then  assume  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship  under  the  United  States  laws.  A 
great  many  people  think  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  this  will  be  done.  If  a  Choc¬ 
taw  likes  to  work,  nothing  pleases  him 
better  than  to  be  the  owner  of  a  fine  herd 
of  cattle  and  ponies.  Cows  and  calves 
run  together.  When  milk  is  wanted  in 
the  family,  a  cow  with  a  young  calf  is 
driven  to  the  corral,  where  the  women 
do  the  milking.  The  calf  sucks  while  the 
cow  is  being  milked,  and,  consequently, 
gets  the  most  of  the  supply.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  cow  ceases  to  be  attentive  to 
her  calf,  and  both  are  turned  out  on  the 
range,  and  a  fresh  cow  is  substituted. 
Stock  are  fed  but  little  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  are  left  to  rustle  for  themselves 
till  spring.  Ponies  receive  no  grain  feed 
except  when  at  work.  Hogs  do  well  on 
the  range.  Sows  with  young  pigs  are  fed 
corn  till  the  pigs  are  a  month  old.  The 
Choctaws  are  emulating  the  example  of 
their  white  neighbors  by  putting  up 
substantial  buildings,  improving  more 
land,  making  better  fences,  setting  out 
fruit  trees  ;  and  more  churches,  better 
schools  and  good  roads  are  commanding 
their  attention.  Ten  years  hence  people 
who  are  living  here  now  will  hardly 
know  the  country  owing  to  the  many 
future  changes.  R.  robbins. 


woman  may  be  a  man’s  equal,  and  even 
his  superior,  if  she  gives  equal  time  and 
thought  to  any  business,  as  far  as  her 
brains  go,  and  as  for  the  muscle  part, 
that  is  the  part  he  hires.  A  Vermonter. 

A  Cat  Motor. — A  writer  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  goes  up  head  with  the  following 
electrical  story : 

I  had  a  large  cork  and  bung  factory  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  and  I  needed  power  to 
ran  my  machinery.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
stored-up  electricity  in  a  cat.  The  prob¬ 
lem  for  inventors  has  been  to  invent  a 
way  to  extract  it  profitably.  In  the  rear 
of  mv  factory  I  constructed  a  one-story 
circular  building,  some  60  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  On  the  floor  of  this  I  coiled  a  glass 
pioe  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  first 
coil  ran  around  the  outside  of  the  rocm, 
the  coils  gradually  growing  smaller,  till 
the  last,  in  the  center,  was  no  larger 
than  this  table.  It  gave  me  something 
like  a  mile  of  pipe.  The  top  and  sides 
of  this  pipe  were  lined  with  rather  stiff 
hair  brushes,  the  bristles  being  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  length. 

At  that  time  Milwaukee  was  overrun 
with  cats.  It  was  impossible  to  sleep 
nights.  I  put  a  notice  in  the  paper  that 
I  would  pay  10  cents  a  dozen  for  prime 
cats,  delivered  at  my  factory.  I  got  60 
dozen  the  first  day,  and  stored  them  in 
the  basement  of  the  power-house.  The 
motor  operated  thus:  Placing  in  the 
outer  end  of  glass  pipe  an  imitation  rat, 
made  of  rubber  and  propelled  by  a  small 
interior  storage  battery,  I  would  then 
adjust  a  cat  immediately  behind  it.  The 
ruober  rat  would  start  off  at  a  terrific 
rate — it  was  made  to  go  through  the 
mile  of  tubing  in  from  two  to  three  min¬ 
utes — and  the  cat,  of  course,  followed 
furiously,  thinking  to  catch  the  supposed 
animal  throughout  the  entire  distance. 
Gentlemen,  it  was  exciting  to  watch  a 
healthy,  active  cat  whip  about  those 
spirals,  with  the  mechanical  rat  about  a 
foot  ahead,  and  going  like  a  cannon-ball. 
The  cat’s  back  and  sides  rubbed  against 
the  brushes,  and  her  electricity  was  thus 
extracted.  With  a  storage  battery,  and 
by  sending  a  cat  through  every  five  min¬ 
utes,  I  generated  enough  electricity  to 
operate  my  entire  plant,  light  my  fac¬ 
tory,  and  sell  power  to  run  neighboring 
passenger  elevators  and  small  machinery. 
It  also  took  the  yowl  out  of  cats,  and 
gradually  the  city  became  quiet.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  a  cat  could  be  caught  and 
used  again. 


Bronchitis.— The  usual  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  Cough,  Soreness  of  the  Lungs  or  Throat,  Hoarse¬ 
ness,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hectic  Fever,  a  spitting 
of  phlegm  or  matter,  and  sometimes  blood,  it  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  flne  skin  lining  the  inside  of  the 
whole  of  the  wind  tubes  or  air  vessels  which  run 
through  every  part  of  the  Lungs.  Jayne’s  Expecto¬ 
rant  immediately  suppresses  the  Cough,  Pain,  In¬ 
flammation,  Fever,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing:  pro¬ 
duces  a  free  and  easy  expectoration,  and  effects  a 
speedy  cure.— Adv. 


SAVE  MONEY 

rnn.mrmnTm,  8150  Top  Buggy . 875.00 

8100Top  Buggy . 852.50 

885  Top  Buggy....  .840.00 
885  Spring  Wagon. ..843.50 
810  Single  Harness. ...85. 25 
828  Team  Harness... 8 14.50 

816  Texas  Saddle . 89.25 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANT. 
ED  and  shipped  anywhere  to  any¬ 
one  at  WHOLESALE  prices,  with  privilege  to  examine^ 
We  are  headquarters  for  Buggies,  Carts,  Phaetons,  Ex- 


.  ..coo,  etc.  8end  at  once  tot 

tree  catalogue.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  , 
168  VV.  Van  Burenjgt*  B  56.  Chicago.  11*. 


press  Wagons,  Harness,  Sad 


AM  mi  1 1|  A  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
UAMYIIVU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paver. 


TO  AX  Y  BOY  OK  UlKh 

under  18  years  of  ape  who  will  work  for 
us  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED, 
nd  this  adv.  to  A.  CURTIS  &  CO. 


FREE 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

That  Hired  Man. — I  am  sorry  Carrie 
T.  Meigs  put  the  name  of  Vermont  after 
her  diatribe  against  the  hired  man.  I 
protest  that  she  does  not  present  a  fair 
example  of  Vermont  farmers  or  their 
hired  men.  My  father  hired  from  two  to 
twenty  men,  according  to  the  year  and 
season.  My  husband  (one  of  the  fore¬ 
men)  often  has  had  from  two  to  six,  and 
always  I  have  delivered  orders  and  seen 
to  the  pay,  if  the  occasion  made  it  seem 
desirable,  and  I  have  never  had  any  “con¬ 
trary”  men  or  “cussedness.”  In  this 
part  of  the  State  a  man  is  called  narrow¬ 
minded  who  thinks  a  woman,  because  she 
is  a  woman,  must  stay  in  the  house,  and, 
of  course,  if  a  man  the  same  as  tells  his 
hired  man  that  his  wife  knows  nothing, 
and  then  tells  his  wife  to  “boss,”  he  may 
expert  breakers  ahead,  for  no  one  wants 
a  fool  for  a  “  bose,”  I  maintain  that  a 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa¬ 
gate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants ;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  greatly  reduced  prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 


II 


time  may  be  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No  164.— Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  with 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  Improvements.  The  case  Is  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  Is  made  of  heavy 
plate-glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  is  $8.50  to 
$12.50.  We  send  It  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions.  $8. 

Offer  No.  168.— A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-jeweled 
watch,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  In  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  into  a  heavy  nickel  silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
it  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No  169.— This  Is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
tilled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-jeweled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  Offer  No.  167. 
The  case  is  beautifully  engraved  and  Is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  tine 
composition  metal.  This  Is  an  open- face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No.  170.— Same  watch  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  *21. 

No.  4.  C.— For  those  who  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  Is  full  jeweled, 
the  jewels  being  set  In  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  which  is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  It  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “  P.  8.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  Is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We  offer  It  In  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  2 14  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
hunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  In  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  It  In  gold-filled  case,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case,  and  for 
$19.50  In  open  face  ;  for  $19.50  in  three  ounce  coin 
silver,  hunting  or  open  face  ;  for  $12.75  in  nickel 
sliver,  open-face  case  ;  a  year’s  ^subscription  In¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beautiful  11-Jewel  movement,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely  engraved  hunting  case  made  of  14k 
U.  8.  Assay  solid  gold,  usual  retail  price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the  prettiest  watches  for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Price  $25  net;  with  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  $28.50 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Hopeless  Old  Mule. — This  spring  I 
became  the  owner  of  a  male,  20  years  of 
age,  whose  left  hind  leg  is  swollen  to 
almost  twice  it*  normal  size.  The  swell¬ 
ing  extends  from  about  12  inches  above 
the  stifle  to  the  hoof,  is  quite  hard,  and 
occasionally  breaks  out  with  boils  which 
sometimes  emit  a  bloody  fluid,  and  again, 
some  of  them  are  perfectly  dry,  not  emit¬ 
ting  any  fluid.  He  has  been  working 
all  spring,  for  his  leg,  which  has  been 
swollen  for  three  years  past,  does  not 
cause  him  any  inconvenience.  What  is 
the  trouble  ?  subscriber. 

Ans. — The  mule  has  either  farcy  or 
chronic  lymphangitis  due  to  some  wound 
or  injury.  Owing  to  the  dangerous  char¬ 
acter  of  farcy,  being  due  to  the  same 
germ  or  infection  as  glanders,  I  would 
advise  you  to  have  the  mule  examined 
by  a  competent  veterinarian  ;  and  if  it 
proves  to  be  farcy  the  animal  should  be 
destroyed.  In  any  case,  it  is  of  too  long 
standing  to  expect  satisfactory  results 
from  treatment.  f.  l.  k. 

Facts  About  Guinea  Fowls. — 1.  How 
can  I  distinguish  t  e  sexes  in  Guinea 
fowls  ?  2.  How  many  females  should  be 
kept  to  a  male  ?  3.  How  long  is  their 

incubation  time  ?  geo  seward. 

Ans. — 1.  The  male  has  more  fleshy 
excrescences  on  the  head  and  wattles,  and 
is  more  masculine  in  appearance.  The 


Clay  McDowel,  and  is  situated  one  mile 
from  the  city  of  Lexington,  where  Dic¬ 
tator  has  eaten  his  syrup  for  many  years 
past.  THEO.  CAMPBELL. 

Some  Facts  About  Leghorns  — 1.  How 
high  should  fences  be  to  restrain  Leg¬ 
horns  ?  2.  Should  their  wings  be  clipped? 
3.  How  long  should  April-hatched  Leg¬ 
horns  be  in  a  brooder  ?  4.  Should  oyster 
shells  be  burnt  before  they  are  broken 
for  poultry  ?  *  G.  s. 

New  York  City. 

Ans. — 1.  and  2.  I  find  a  six-foot  fence 
high  enough  to  confine  full-grown  Leg¬ 
horns.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known 
that  pullets  half  or  two-thirds  grown  are 
more  inclined  to  fly  than  full-grown  hens, 
and  sometimes  I  find  it  necessary  to  clip 
the  flight  feathers  of  one  set  of  wings  to 
restrain  them  when  first  put  in  the  parks. 
Should  a  hen  occasionally  get  in  the 
habit  of  flying  over,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
clip  a  wing,  and  find  that  no  injury  re¬ 
sults  from  it.  3.  I  begin  hatching  about 
the  middle  of  April  and  the  first  lot 
must  leave  the  brooders  at  six  weeks  of 
age  to  make  room  for  later  hatches.  I 
find  no  trouble  in  making  the  change 
when  the  chicks  are  strong  and  well- 
grown  for  that  age  ;  in  fact  most  of  mine 
leave  the  brooders  before  the  six  weeks 
are  up.  4.  I  buy  my  oyster  shells  already 
crushed  and  do  not  know  what  treatment 
they  receive  before  crushing.  No  one 
with  anything  e'se  to  do,  can  afford  to 
crush  them  by  hand  when  they  can  be 


Babcock  &  Scales,  Cow  Detectives.  Fig.  157.  See  page  420. 


female  alone  gives  the  sound  of  “  Joe 
Clark,”  “Joe  Clark,”  so  well  known,  the 
male  giving  only  a  clatter  in  a  finer 
voice.  2.  They  will  pair  if  sexes  are 
equal,  but  if  the  females  are  in  excess 
the  male  will  accept  them  all  into  his 
family,  as  many  as  four  or  five  having 
been  known  to  be  with  one  male  and  the 
eggs  hatched.  3.  About  28  days.  They 
do  not  sell  well  in  market,  but  are  highly 
prized  by  some  for  home  use. 

How  Animals  Drink. — A  writer  in  the 
London  Live  Stock  Journal  tells  how  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  the  great  naturalist,  criti¬ 
cises  a  popular  picture  called  “  A  Long 
Drink.” 

The  painting  is  one  of  a  tiger  belly- 
deep  in  a  pool,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
drinking  with  his  head  half  submerged 
in  the  water.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  points  out 
that  the  tiger  could  not  drink  in  this 
manner,  for  all  the  felidce  can  drink  only 
by  lapping  water,  using  the  tongue  as  a 
spoon  with  which  to  raise  the  water  into 
the  mouth.  Many  persons  imagine  that 
the  method  of  drinking  is  the  same  in 
the  horse  and  the  ox.  It  is  not  so,  any 
more  than  their  method  of  grazing.  The 
ox  sucks  the  water  into  his  mouth, 
creating  a  vacuum  therein  by  an  act  of 
respiration.  The  horse  drinks  by  pump¬ 
ing  the  water,  the  tongue  acting  as  a 
piston.  He  dips  his  lips  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  opens  them,  draws  his 
tongue  backward,  and  thus  closes  his 
lips  on  the  water  within  his  mouth.  He 
then  pushes  his  tongue  forward,  which 
fills  his  mouth,  and  the  inclosed  water 
has  no  escape  except  down  his  gullet  to 
his  stomach. 

Dictator’s  Home  — In  the  article  on 
Dictator  in  a  late  Rural,  we  are  told 
that  he  died  at  Ashland,  Ky.  This  state¬ 
ment  might  lead  readers  to  believe  it 
was  at  the  town  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  on  the 
Ohio  River.  Ashland  Farm,  the  Home  of 
Henry  Clay,  is  owned  by  Major  Henry 


bought  for  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  or  less  in  large  quantities. 

C.  H  WVCKOFF. 


CO-OPERATIVE  HORSE  BUYING. 

On  December  3,  1892  we  organized  a 
French  Coach  Horse  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,600,  for 
which  amount  we  purchased  from  J.  W. 
Akin,  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  the  French  Coach 
stallion  Kiflirs  No.  911,  a  brown  bay  16 
hands  high,  weighing  1,400  pounds,  foaled 
May  8,  1888.  The  association  is  composed 
of  23  members ;  the  writer  has  three 
shares  and  another  member  two,  all  the 
rest  have  one  each  at  $100  apiece.  The 
association  is  composed  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  and  business  men  of 
this  section.  The  stallion  was  bought  on 
the  following  conditions :  The  associa¬ 
tion  gave  three  joint  notes,  the  first  due 
April  1, 1894,  the  second  April  1, 1895  and 
the  third  April  1,  1896.  A  few  paid  cash. 
The  horse  was  selected  by  the  writer  at 
Mr.  Akin’s  farm.  The  deal  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  members  and  all  are 
well  pleased  with  the  horse.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  by  electing  the 
writer  as  President,  J.  W.  Balliet  Secre¬ 
tary,  Thos.  Kern  Treasurer,  and  B.  F. 
Person,  Collector,  and  three  directors ; 
the  latter  to  act  with  the  other  officers  as 
a  board.  The  president  is  to  have  full 
charge  of  the  horse  and  keep  him,  for 
which  he  receives  $300  per  annum,  which 
amount  is  not  sufficient  for  this  section 
of  the  country,  where  our  farmers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  $3  to  $5 
for  breeding  to  scrubs,  and  where  they 
think  that  raising  a  good  colt  is  a  streak 
of  luck.  The  service  fee  is  $20  for  each 
colt  and  $15  each  for  two  or  more 


colts,  if  the  mares  are  owned  by  one 
man.  We  have  been  obliged  to  canvass 
with  the  horse  from  farm  to  farm.  We 
have  so  far  used  him  with  37  mares,  35 
for  $20  apiece  and  two  for  $15  each.  We 
have  only  secured  the  best  and  surest 
mares  and  have  enough  promised  to  as¬ 
sure  us  of  50  more.  This  will  give  us 
enough  money  to  pay  for  his  keeping  as 
well  as  interest  and  still  allow  us  to  pay 
a  small  dividend.  The  object  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was,  first,  to  improve  the  all¬ 
purpose  horses  of  this  section.  There  is 
a  great  demand  in  the  cities  also  in  the 
country  in  this  State  for  all-purpose,  up- 
headed,  stylish,  and  active  horses,  as  the 
land  is  mostly  cut  up  in  small  farms,  and 
farmers  do  not  need  more  than  two  horses 
and  want  them  for  the  carriage  as  well 
as  work.  The  main  object  of  forming 
the  association  was  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  best  kind  of  a  horse  without 
o  ae  m^n  taking  such  a  great  risk  I  know 
of  a  number  of  horses  that  Mr.  Akin 
sold  under  similar  arrangements  that  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  I  would,  however, 
advise  farmers  in  buying  a  horse  in  this 
way  to  be  sure  to  buy  a  good  one  and  one 
suited  to  their  section. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  m  ben  inger. 
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Poor 


horse  with  sore  back  or 
foot  or  diseased  skin! 
Apply  Phenol  Sodiq  ue. 
It  will  do  wonders. 

IIANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

THE  REST  FEED 

obtainable  for 

COWS,  BEEF  CATTLE,  HOGS  AND  HORSES. 


DETROIT  LINSEED  6IL  WORKS, 

DETItOIT,  MICHIGAN. 

BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  it  ? 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

All  ages;  both  sexes;  very  choice  stock  and  lowest 
prices.  E.  E.  &  M.  C.  Hakhington,  Watertown,  N.  Y 


Horse  Owners!  Tr> 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

-  —  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

SFSSS1 ^supeVscdes  aIl  CAUTERy* 

®  S  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Price  ®nir  iwfirrani0<^i°^lve  satisfaction 

51  •50  pgi*  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists  oi- 

fo^it?  ^XR«reS8d«ChHa^Re,l^puld>  wit*  ful1  direct! or? 
aOt  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMH  go-  q. 


Ellerslie  Guernseys. 

LARGEST  GUERNSEY  HERD  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

Choice  Animals  of  both  sexes  for  st»  e. 

LKVI  1*.  MORTON,  Proprietor. 
H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  RU1NKCLIFE,  N.  Y. 

PONIES  FOR  SALE. 

Eighteen  head  of  well  broken,  reliable  ponies,  an 
aboutfid  head  of  breeding  animals:  Hhetlandw  Welsh 
Hackney-Ponies  and  Icelands.  Address 
I)K.  O.  C.  JACKSON,  P.  O.  Box  1(11,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,N.Y. 


OT.  LAMBERT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  blood,  In-and-ln-bred  to  Stoke 
Poffls  III. (theslreof  Mary  AnneofSt.  L.,  8t>7  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARK8GN,  14  W.  lilth  St.,  New  York. 


TI4IC  DIT  com  bin#*. 

I  nlvl  Dl  I  (ho  BKST 
(JLALIT1KS  of  otlipr  put  cut  blU 
anil  will  “Aftily  control  (be  moat 
t icioiiH  borne  at  *11  time*  It  b  tA* 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

becaiue  ft  can  alse  be  »ed  u  a  Miltf  bit. 

_  ©s31  O'  XC  Sample  mailed  SI. OO. 

5  Nickel  -  »  -  ao0O. 

RACING  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  P.  1»A  VIES,  Mgr.  RACINE,  WIS. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  ot  Bowen  Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weUrh  300  pounds  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  bome-biPd  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  tirBt  ’98  Importation  will  arrive  In  July 

rlIlM  WIT  BOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Berkshire,  Chester  whtt#, 

Jersey  Red  anil  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Doga.  Catalogue 
ocliraiivllle*  Cheater  Co,» 


MAGIE  CO. 


Poland  China  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  I)  V,  MAGIE,  Origina¬ 
tor,  Oxford,  O  Send  for  circulars. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  5(50  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  8TEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
textbook  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  und  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  #2  OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Superb  Yearling  Hens, 
$1.50  each.  Large  .well 
barred;  bargains forqulck 
buyers.  Large  catalogue 
for  stamp  Two  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull  calves— 
eligible  for  registry — rich  mtlklng  strains  at  far  >  ers’ 
price.  Write  C.  W.  KCKARD  &  CO.,  Brooksldo 
Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B*  P;  ROC  I-  H  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LKO- 
HORNS  a  spec  aity.  jffiggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHL/>N  SAGWIi,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

PINK  TREK  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. The  BEST 


Incubator&Brooder 

EVER  OFFERED. 

SAUMENIG  BROODER 


sold  in  0  months, 
OvW  and  every  patron 


-  - 

satisfied,  send 4c.  in  stamps 
for  No.  a:$  Catalogue  to 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  SPrTnGFIELD,  0. 


UU  fJL'Tnr  ,lher0  |B  probably  no  branch  of 
-*  JAV/r  X  J  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 

m  so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 

flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
C1  1  r  Tv  TV  TA  lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
JS  H  H.  H,  K  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
•  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn  "  Sheep  Farming  ”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  1m  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  anv  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRJVJISG  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (m^nv  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  worid. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  s^imals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


DRIED 


OKDICRS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS1  GRAINS.  80  Forest  Street,  Brooklyn' N.  Y. 
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NATURE'S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  M  (1  mm  gy 

UNLEACHED  M  JW 

HARDWOOD  Vf  ■  ■  MB  %# 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boslfen,  Mass. 


“SMALLEY”  - AND - — — 

FODDER  CUTTINGMAGHINERY. 


—Also 

Drag  &,  Circular 
Saw  Machines, 
Farrr  ~eed  Mills, 

and  a  first-class 

r  ~- 

Fodder  Cutting  to  date,”  onr  '93  book  mailed  Free  if  you  name  thin  paper, 
neian  maun  nuu  » Ku,i»i,,uun  for  Silo  similar  to  the  World’s  Fair  or  Model  Silo,  also  reports  from 
BOO^Sctimd^dairymen  and  stockraisers  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada.  SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.  ManitOWOC, Wis. 


The  Largest  Line  of 

Cutters, 
Carriers  and 
Powers 

in  the  world. 

Our  WORLD’S  FAIR 


If  a  lot  of  little  mouses 
Are  a  lot  of  little  mice, 

Why  are  not  a  lot  of  houses 
Called  a  lot  of  little  hlce  ? 

—  Philadelphia  Press. 

Aunt  :  “  Well,  Bobby,  what  do  you 
want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?”  Bobby 
(remembering  private  seance  in  the 
woodshed):  “An  orphan.” — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

Mrs.  Jay:  “Some  men  can’t  save 
money  to  save  their  souls.”  Mr.  Jay  : 
“  My  dear,  why  should  they  try?  That’s 
no  way  to  save  their  souls.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Bernard  :  “  Why  are  you  sad,  Mabel, 

darling?”  Mabel:  “  I  was  just  think¬ 
ing,  dearest,  that  this  was  the  laft  even¬ 
ing  we  could  be  together  until  to-mor¬ 
row.’’ — Buffalo  Express. 

“  Please,  ma’am,  there’s  a  poor  man 
at  the  door  with  wooden  legs.”  “Why, 
Babette,  what  can  we  do  with  wooden 
legs  ?  Tell  him  we  don’t  want  any.” — 
Little  Peddlington  Qheewitz. 

Ireland  sends  annually  40,000  tons — 
in  round  numbers  some  640,000,000 — of 
eggs  to  England.  This  is  something  of 
an  offset  to  the  English  yolk  of  which 
she  complains. — Vermont  Watchman. 

Smythe  :  “I  hear  you  are  having  a 
delightful  time  in  the  suburbs— raising 
vegetables  and  keeping  chickens.”  Tomp¬ 
kins  :  “  Not  exactly.  I  simply  keep  the 

chickens;  they  raze  the  vegetables.” — 
Truth. 


THE  NEW 


Wide  Truck.  Lift  Spring. 

Foot  Lever.  Long  Pitman. 


HAY  LOADER 


KEYSTONE 


That  Two  Horses  can  handle  easily. 

That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 

That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 

That  loads  successfully  from  cock  or 
windrow. 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 

That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 

That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 

That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 

Send  for  circular. 

STERLINC,  ILL. 


RATA  VIA,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

XW  SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE. 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  STL0U1S 


KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO 


BRANOn  nOUBES 
conveniently  located. 


I  CKLIlUl,  Ik 

Mention  this  Paper. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rural. 


PIVOT  AXLE. 

Entire  Machine  controlled  with  the  Foot  Levers. 
Wheels  and  Shovels  guided  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  movement. 

THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  HILLSIDE  WORKER  IN 
THE  WORLD.  ALSO 

lYDDU  Q II I  PV  combining  parallel  movement  with 
A  All  U  N  OULM,  pivot  axle  and  adjustable  wheels. 

One  and  Two-Horse  Walkers. 

DON’T  BUY  A  CULTIVATOR  until  you  have 
asked  your  dealer  to  see  our  line,  or  send  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  AKRON  TOOL  CO., 

Akron,  Ohio, 

Akron,  Ohio,  General  Eastern  Agents. 
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BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Full  treatise  on  Improved  "'ctliod*,  yield*,  pro¬ 
fit*  iiBad  price.  Free.  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO. 
|  «ox  18.  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


MTXED.PA1NT.S 


At  WHOLES  ALL  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Harris,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  6 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOJ.I-.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JTEEL-CUO  STONE  BOAT. 

^  farmers.  Two  sizes.  Prices  reasonable.  Ask 
W  your  Implement  dealer  for  one  or  address 
KIMBLE  &  SCHMID,  M’f'rs,  Manchester,  Mich. 
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WEED  OUT 
THE  POOR  COWS 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  |"  p  n  I  |  |  7  P*  R 

use  of  the  celebrated  ■  Ei  I  I  ha  I  mm  ■  %. 


TIE  BIBCOCK  TESTEB 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 


with  our  mechanical  Improvements,  Is  worth  Its 
weight  IN  GOLD  to  every  cow-keeper. 

.  It  tells  which  cows 

it  S.*_ to  keen  and  which 
M  to  send  to  the 

butcher.  Made  In 
k  v  ":m  three  styles  and  ten 

1 _ sizes.  Is  operated 

SfcaL hand  power,  by 
^  f-.:*-'  J/  animal  power,  by 

t  :  *8*^,  steam  power,  or  the 

’  J;sL.v  turbine  operated 

by  a  steam  jet. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


Fertilizer  Exchange,  No.  130  Summit  Street, 

OLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

ips  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma- 
Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples.  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everythliig  that  growsln  or  out  of 
•e  n reduced  abundantlv  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  AhWAYs  K1.LIAB1.K 


Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 

New  Patents,  New  P 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 

AErrlcuIturKSartment  Annex.  E.  E.  6-88.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  Yf. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps. 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue.  1  — ’ 


118  W.  Water  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other paiasitical troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 


Always  Ready  /  No  Fire  /  No  Engineer  /  No 
Danger!  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work 
Sena  stamp  for  catalogue. 


■  ^  and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

WOrld ;  r.on-poisonotis.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by 
Forsalel by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md„  Sole  Agents  for  U. &. 


OT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  “Ski 4  FREE 

lf  ^ W1U  TV 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  A  CO.,  Paper  Manafactarara,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Canada  Thistle  Doomed ! 


The  Great  Columbian  Method  of  Extermlnat- 
lg.  How  to  destroy  them  Everywhere.  By  Mall,  #1 
H.  B.  RICHARDS  EASTON,  PENNA. 


i 


VOL.  LI I.  No.  2266. 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  1,  1893. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


BREAD-WINNING  BUTTER  WORKERS. 

ONLY  SIX  COWS  TO  A  TON  OF  BUTTER. 

Poor  Men  can  Make  Rich  Cows. 

The  sight  of  some  five-pound  Carter  packages  at  the 
depot  awaiting  shipment  aroused  my  curiosity.  They 
were  consigned  to  the  Italian  Mission,  New  York  city, 
and  each  package  was  stamped  thus  : 

PURE  JEBSEY  BUTTER, 

I'KOM 

MAPLETON  DAIRY  HERD, 

A.  Baker,  Prop.,  West  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

The  poor  children  of  the  city  are  furnished  pure 
butter,  while  the  old  soldiers  are  fed  on  “hog  butter,” 
according  to  recent  accounts.  Putting  my  I  abeock 
milk  tester  in  the  cutter  [this  interview  took  place 
last  winter. — Eds  ]  I  drove  to  Mr.  B.’s  place.  He  has  a 
herd  of  butter  cows,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  a  one- 
purpose  cow.  A  Jersey  need  not  be  a  little  rabbit- 
colored  and  shaped  animal,  with  delicate  limbs  and 
lungs,  thought  Mr.  B.,  when  he  commenced  breeding 
these  cows  18  years  ago,  and  large  animals  of 
merit  were  selected  for  the  foundation  of  his  herd. 
He  has  now  about  2 f>  head  that  any  man  might  well 
be  proud  of.  He 
did  not  allow 
the  “color 
craze”  to  take 
precedence  of 
“  butter  quali¬ 
ty,”  but  always 
selected  sires 
from  animals 
noted  for  their 
butter  records 
so  as  to  get  the 
benefit  of  in¬ 
herited  quality. 

If  this  could  be 
obtained  with 
solid  color,  all 
the  better. 

From  the  yield 
which  is  given 
herewith,  and 
the  fact  that  his 
animals  re- 
ceived  first 
prize  for  mature  cow  and  herd  prize  the  only  time 
exhibited  at  the  State  fair,  one  gets  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  combine  beauty  and  worth  in  one  cow. 

His  success  is  worthy  of  mention  and  study,  because 
it  is  due  to  a  persistent  sticking  to  one  idea,  unaided 
by  wealth.  I  doubt  if  the  splendid  results  obtained 
would  have  been  reached  had  there  been  plenty  of 
money  to  be  used  at  the  beginning.  The  practical 
experience  gained  from  the  personal  contact  and  con¬ 
flict  with  poverty,  or  rather  limited  means,  is  what 
makes  this  dairy  pay,  and  the  want  of  it  makes  the 
millionaire  farmers  “  hope  to  pay.”  This  fact  should 
be  a  consolation,  hope  and  incentive  to  every  worthy 
poor  man. 

Fine  Calves  but  not  Fat  Cows. 

Standing  by  a  stall  of  yearlings,  which  I  mistook 
for  two-year  olds,  Mr.  B.  said : 

“They  never  had  a  set-back  in  their  lives.  The 
future  usefulness  of  the  cow  depends  much  on  the 
first  year’s  treatment.  If  a  young  calf  is  overfed  or 
given  a  dose  of  milk  too  cold,  and  a  case  of  scours 
ensues,  it  will  never  fully  recover.  It  may  seem  all 
right  soon  afterwards,  but  when  it  comes  to  maturity, 
it  does  not  have  power  to  stand  heavy  grain  feeding. 
A  great  cow  must  have  a  digestive  apparatus  which 
has  never  been  impaired.  She  should  be  fed  so  as  to 
be  fully  developed,  and  give  milk  at  two  years  of  age 
without  ever  having  been  fat.” 


The  herd  of  milking  cows  were  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition. 

“  Do  you  think  it  profitable  to  keep  the  cows  fat  ?  ” 
I  asked. 

“No  !  I  planted  my  corn  closer  together  this  year, 
so  as  to  get  more  stalks  and  fewer  ears.” 

“  Well !  Well !  Why  did  you  not  feed  less  ensilage, 
and  add  more  hay  ?  ” 

“  I  can  not  afford  to  put  in  costly  hay,  and  it  does 
not  give  the  effect  I  want,  either.  My  corn  would  go 
100  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  last  year,  and  my  cows 
got  too  fat,  and  would  not  go  dry.” 

“  What  effect  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  The  development  of  udder,  soft  skin,  and  general 
(smoothness)  condition.  You  see  here,  I  did  not  get 
them  with  twice  the  hay  and  grain.” 

“What  makes  the  difference?  Chemists  tell  us 
nothing  dries  out  but  water,  and  you  say  they  do  not 
eat  so  much,  so  it  is  not  palatability  that  is  lacking.” 

“  If  that  is  so,  it  must  be  the  water  or  the  lack  of 
water  in  the  hay  which  fails  to  promote  thrift.  Some 
call  it  succulence.” 

“You  spoke  of  cows  not  going  dry.  As  you  are 
making  butter  every  day  in  the  year,  what  difference 
does  it  make  whether  they  go  dry  or  not  ?  ” 


“  Unless  they  have  time  to  develop  an  udder  before 
calving,  they  start  with  a  small  flow  of  milk,  and  no 
after-feeding  can  bring  them  up  in  amount  to  what 
they  should  be.  If  from  any  cause  the  flow  of  milk 
is  considerably  diminished,  it  is  never  fully  recovered 
until  the  cow  is  fresh  again.” 

“  Then  it  does  not  pay  to  let  cows  get  into  the  habit 
of  fleshing  up  and  shrinking  the  mess.” 

“  No  !  A  cow  that  does  that  is  a  poor  one  to  keep.” 

“  When  a  cow  is  dry,  can  you  feed  her  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  normal  size  of  the  udder  and  flow  of 
milk  ?” 

“Yes;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  unless 
you  are  an  expert.  Milk  fever  and  garget  are  to  be 
feared.” 

“  How  about  ensilage  for  this  purpose  ?  ” 

“It  is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  used,  provided  it 
does  not  have  too  much  corn  in  it.  It  keeps  the  bow¬ 
els  loose,  and  is  a  milk  producer.” 

Two  cows  were  shown  which  hqd  been  fed  with 
this  object  in  view,  and  the  statement  was  made, 
“They  are  exceeding  all  their  previous  records.” 

Feeding  Fat  Into  Milk. 

“  You  can  then,  by  using  proper  foods,  feed  ‘condi¬ 
tion  ’  and  ‘  quantity  of  milk  ’  into  an  animal,  how 
about  ‘  fat  into  milk  ?  ’  ” 

“That  is  a  disputed  question,  and  a  plain  farmer 


may  not  be  considered  authority,  but,  I  think,  the 
amount  of  fat  in  milk  can  be  increased.  Of  course, 
I  cannot  prove  beyond  a  doubt  this  statement,  because 
I  have  not  all  the  appliances  for  accurate  work.” 

It  seems  as  if  our  experiment  stations  should  be 
able  to  settle  this  question,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
agree.  At  first  it  could  not  be  done.  Then,  if  a  cow 
was  poor  and  out  of  condition,  the  fat  could  be  in¬ 
creased  until  she  reached  her  normal  limit,  when  no 
more  could  be  done.  I  think  it  would  trouble  the 
professors  to  decide  where  the  natural  (normal)  limit 
leaves  off,  and  the  artificial  begins. 

“  What  experiments  have  you  tried  to  test  this  ?” 

“The  first  trial  was  made  with  20  pounds  of  hay 
and  eight  pounds  of  grain — corn  and  oats  equal  parts 
by  weight.  On  this  feed  it  took  18  pounds  of  milk  for 
one  of  butter.  Then  the  ration  was  changed  to  two 
pounds  of  hay ;  40  pounds  of  ensilage  ;  eight  pounds 
of  grain,  which  was  two  parts  of  oats,  two  of  bran 
and  one  of  oil  meal.  This  increased  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  milk,  so  that  14  pounds  of  milk  were 
required  for  one  of  butter.  The  third  ration  was 
then  adopted  :  Two  pounds  of  hay  ;  40  pounds  of 
ensilage  ;  seven  pounds  of  grain,  which  was  two  parts 
of  oats  to  two  of  bran  and  two  of  cotton  seed  meal. 

The  amount  of 
milk  remained 
the  same,  but 
only  12  pounds 
of  it  were  re¬ 
quired  for  one 
of  butter.  When 
at  the  fair,  one 
cow  tested  4.5 
per  cent.  She 
was  fed  hay 
and  four  quarts 
of  corn  and 
oats.  When 
fed  the  second 
ration  she  test¬ 
ed  5. 5  per  cent.” 
The  grain 
is  proportioned 
by  weight  in 
the  above  ra¬ 
tions,  and  No.  3 
is  the  one  now 
used  with  the 
exception  that  the  cotton  seed  is  reduced  to  one  part. 

“But  perhaps  some  may  object  to  these  tests,  claim¬ 
ing  that  cows  test  r  cher  as  they  advance  in  milk  ?  ” 
I  remarked. 

“I  can  give  you  the  date  of  the  last  calving,  and 
you  can  find  the  average,”  was  the  reply. 

The  result  showed  that  those  that  had  given  milk 
six  months  or  more  averaged  only  four- tenths  of  one 
per  cent  more  than  the  fresh  cows.  I  made  a  test  of 
the  whole  dairy,  and  found  the  highest  8.2  per  cent, 
the  lowest  5.4  per  cent.  The  whole  herd  averaged 
6.57  per  cent,  an  average  rarely  reached,  and,  in  a 
large  experience,  but  twice  exceeded. 

June  or  January  Butter. 

This  dairy,  ci  nsisting  of  fourteen  cows,  four  of 
which  are  with  their  first  calf,  averaged  331  5-7  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow. 

“  What  were  your  receipts  for  butter  ?  ” 

“  The  total  net  receipts  were  $1,161  for  butter,  not 
including  value  of  skim-milk  and  calves.” 

“  And  the  cost,  please  ?  ” 

“  Estimating  the  cost  of  pasture  during  summer  at 
50  cents  per  week  for  six  months  or  $13  ;  the  six 
months  in  the  stable  cost  $21.2!)  each — a  total  of  $34  2!) 
per  cow.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  $680  04,  a  profit  of 
$48.61  per  cow  for  the  butter.” 

“  The  statement  is  made  that  one  can  make  a  quart 
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of  milk  as  cheap  in  .January  as  in  .June.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  ” 

“  You  see  that  I  made  360  pounds  of  butter  in  June: 
375  pounds  of  butter  in  December,  and  365  pounds  of 
butter  in  January.  The  cost  of  keeping'  is  $2  per 
month  in  summer,  ard  S3  55  in  winter.  So  for  butter 
summer  is  the  cheaper.” 

“I  have  a  frie.id  who  claims  that  for  profit  cows 
should  be  fresh  in  spring.  What  ^o  you  think  about 
that  ?  ” 

“  A  cow  will  probably  give  more  milk  if  fresh  in 
fall,  provided  she  is  kept  in  the  best  manner.” 

“  But !  ”  said  I,  “if  she  is  fresh  in  spring,  she  gives 
the  bulk  of  her  milk  when  food  is  cheapest ;  as  she 
dries  up  towards  winter  less  grain  is  required  In  the 
coldest  months,  when  dry,  no  grain  is  needed,  and  the 
cost  of  keeping  is  reduced  to  just  a  maintenance 
ration.” 

“How  about  the  price  of  butter  in  winter?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “You  have  to  feed  enough  to  maintain  the 
ccw.  why  not  add  grain  and  get  butter  enough  to  pay 
for  both?” 

My  answer  was  :  “  Good  butter  packed  in  firkins 
sells  in  the  fall  for  only  a  few  cents  less  than  winter 
butter.  So  many  have  gone  into  winter  dairying  that 
there  is  not  difference  enough  in  price  to  pay  for  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  winter  feed.  But  that  is  not  the  worst 
trouble.  When  fed  on  good  hay  and  grain,  the  cost  is 
from  18  to  30  cents  per  day,  if  the  cow  is  fed,  as  she 
must  be  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk,  so  that  she  will 
be  profitable  during  early  summer.  Now,  how  many 
cows  are  the  re  that  will  make  enough  butter  to  pay 
for  this  ration  ?  I  think  with  scrub  cows,  barns  and 
owners,  there  is  more  profit  in  letting  the  cows  go  dry 
from  December  till  March.” 

“  Well !  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  there  is  no 
month  in  the  year  when  my  dairy  does  not  more  than 
pay  for  the  food  consumed.  Let’s  leave  this  to  the 
Rubai,  readers.” 

“  Agreed.” 

Something  About  the  Silo. 

“  What  ration  will  make  the  finest  butter?”  I  asked, 
as  we  went  out  to  inspect  the  silo. 

“  Sweet  clover  hay,  oats  and  corn.” 

“  Does  ensilage  affect  the  butter  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  favorably,  but  nothing  equals  or  gives  the 
nutty  aroma  obtained  from  corn  meal.” 

The  silo  is  10x16x30  feet,  with  a  dirt  floor,  double- 
boarded,  ’•  ith  paper  between.  It  has  been  built  two 
years.  The  corn  was  Pride  of  the  North,  planted  on 
.June  15,  and  cut  in  the  glazing  stage,  October  1.  A 
portion  was  frosted  Saturday  night,  and  was  cut  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  and  put  in  the  silo  Tuesday.  The  ensi¬ 
lage  is  absolutely  “  sweet,”  not  a  pound  spoiled  on 
bottom  or  sides,  and  less  than  a  wagon-boxful  on  top. 
I  could  not  find  anything  different  from  50  other  silos 
I  have  visited  that  had  more  or  less  rotten  ensilage 
that  filled  the  barn  with  what  to  me  is  a  “  stench,” 
but  which  others  call  “  aroma.”  In  reply  to  my  ques¬ 
tion,  “  How  did  you  get  such  good  results?”  he  said  : 
‘  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  the  fact  that  the  corn  was 
cut  very  short,  about  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  the  silo  was  kept  fullest  at  the  sides.’ 

Mr.  Baker  had  never  had  a  bit  of  poor  ensilage,  and 
is  a  little  bit  “  lucky  ”  in  this  respect.  I  wonder  if 
finely  cut  ensilage  will  pack  closer,  or  whether  the 
fact  of  the  silo  being  new,  therefore  tighter,  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  With  it  ?  C.  E  CHAPMAN. 


NEW  IDEA  IN  HAY  RACKS. 

Fig  158  shows  a  sketch  of  a  hay  rigging  implement 
1  invented  last  season.  My  neighbors  all  think  it 
good.  I  say  I  invented  it,  as  it  is  the  first  one  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  sketch,  I  think,  will  give 
a  very  good  idea  of  it.  The  one  just  finished  is  built 
of  2  J-£x5-inch  hemlock  bed  sills  16  feet  long  for  the  two 
center  ones  16  inches  apart ;  two  of  the  same  size  10 
feet  long  six  inches  from  the  same  fill  the  bolster  be¬ 
hind;  two  infiontof  the  same  size  three  feet  long 
fill  the  front  bolster ;  one  arm  behind  is  23^x5  inches 
8  feet  long,  running  clear  through  on  top  across  the 
bed  sills ;  one  in  front,  I%x6  inches,  8  feet  long,  of 
hard  wood,  is  mortised  to  receive  the  standards,  which 
are  2x6  inches,  16  inches  long  to  the  shoulder,  bolted 
between  the  two  bed  sills,  the  same  bolts  receiving 
the  ladder. 

The  front  has  a  lx3-inch  piece  of  hard  wood  at  each 
end  of  the  short  bed  sills  bolted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
same  and  long  ones  also,  and  a  l%x5-inch  piece  at  the 
fore  end  of  the  longer 'short  bed  sills  and  under  the 
short  center  arm  also  ;  one  of  the  same  size  is  under 
the  short  arm  forward  of  the  hind  wheel  one-half- 
inch  bolts  which  tie  it  strongly.  The  brackets  which 
hold  the  boards  over  the  hind  wheels  are  11  and  12 
inches  high  and  18  inches  long,  and  made  of  good  old 
wagon  tire  1 %  inch  wide.  The  forward  end  standards 
I  let  stand  back  so  the  boards  lie  flat  on  the  arm.  This 
rigging  is  designed  for  a  Western  built  wagon.  The 
bolsters  are  three  feet  two  inches,  and  there  is  a  high 


wheel  for  a  low  wheel ;  the  standards  and  the  brackets 
could  be  shortened  or  varied  ;  if  deeper  bed  sills  were 
used,  the  brackets  would  be  shorter. 

Bradford  County,  Pa.  .r.  k.  Montgomery. 


HAYING  N0\V  AND  THEN. 

A  grizzled,  bony-armed,  stoop  shouldered  man  stood 
with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder  looking  over 
the  fence  into  a  90-acre  field  of  Timothy  that  was 
gently  waving  in  the  breeze.  The  grass  was  heavy — 
good  for  at  least  two  tons  per  acre  over  the  whole 
field. 

“  You’ll  get  lots  of  hay  there,”  I  remarked. 

“  Good  crop,”  said  he,  smiling.  “  Splendid  crop. 
And  right  under  my  thumb,  too.  Fifteen — yes,  ten 
years  ago  a  field  of  grass  like  that  would  have  appalled 
me.  I  used  to  grow  about  40  acres  then  and  if  the 
crop  was  heavy  I  would  begin  to  fret  and  worry  about 
the  harvesting  long  before  it  was  ripe.  Now  I  have 
it  right  under  my  hand.  I’m  not  worrying  a  minute!” 

“  So  you  are  fixed  for  handling  it  now,  are  you?  ” 

“  Handling  it!  We  don’t  handle  it  any  more. 
Machinery  does  the  handling.  We  merely  manage  the 


A  Well-Arranged  Hay  Rack.  Fig  158. 


machinery.  Why,  bless  your  soul!  haying  is  simply 
fun  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be.” 

“  I’m  well  aware  of  that.  I’ve  tugged  and  heaved 
and  pitched  under  the  blazing  sun  until  my  head  spun 
and  every  bone  and  muscle  in  my  body  ached  like  so 
many  boils.” 

“  Exactly.  And  hay  was  worth  no  more  than  it  is 
now.  I  have  worn  myself  out  with  hard  toil  in  the 
wheat  and  hay  fields.  I  used  to  be  as  strong  as  a 
horse  and  as  tireless  as  a  machine,  but  I’m  only  a 
wreck  now.  I’ve  made  money  out  of  hay  and  wheat, 
but  I've  broken  myself  down  at  it.  If  we’d  the  ma¬ 
chinery  we  now  have  when  I  was  young,  I  would  not 
be  bent  and  stiffened  as  I  am.” 

“Excessively  hard  manual  labor  and  whisky  to¬ 
gether  have  knocked  out  many  a  good,  strong  farmer 
long  before  his  time.  He  would  toil  and  moil  until 
his  body  was  literally  worn  out,  and  then  drink  whis¬ 
ky  to  enable  him  to  do  just  a  little  more.” 

“That  is  a  fact;  but  that’s  all  past  now.  Now 
there’s  that  90-acre  field  of  grass — there  will  be  about 
200  tons  of  hay  to  put  up,  and  I’m  actually  looking 
forward  to  the  job  with  a  feeling  of  eagerness  and 
pleasure.” 

“  How  do  you  manage  it  ?  ” 

“  If  the  ground  is  fairly  dry  and  the  weather  hot,  I 
go  into  the  grass  with  a  lively  team  and  wide-cut 
mower  at  sunrise,  and  slash  down  as  much  as  I  think 
we  can  get  up  all  right  that  afternoon.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  my  two  men  are  cultivating  corn.  If  the  ground 
is  damp  or  the  grass  extra  heavy,  we  start  a  tedder  in 


about  nine  o’clock.  At  noon  we  hitch  two  teams  to 
wagons  with  hayracks  on,  attach  the  loader  to  one 
of  them,  and  a  boy  drives  while  the  man  loads  the  hay 
as  it  comes  up.  When  he  gets  a  load  on  he  takes  it 
to  the  barn,  while  the  loader  is  attached  to  the  other 
wagon  and  a  load  run  on.  When  the  man  gets  to  the 
barn  he  thrusts  a  horse  hay  fork  into  his  load,  a  boy 
leads  a  horse  off  a  short  distance  and  the  hay  is 
hoisted  up  and  into  the  mow.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
load  is  in  and  the  man  on  his  way  back  for  another. 
Before  sunset  the  last  load  is  in  and  everybody  feels 
first-rate.” 

“No  exhausted,  stiffened,  swearing  men  with  blis¬ 
tered  hands  and  boiling  blood.  No  whisky,  no  night 
work,  nobody  1  overhet  ’  ;  supper  on  time,  chores 
done  by  daylight  and  everything  lovely  !  ” 

“That's  it  exactly  !  Simple  fun  compared  with  the 
old  hand-fork,  back-cracking,  man  and  woman-killing 
drudgery  and  worry  of  the  ‘good  old  times.’  I  often 


wish  I’d  been  born  50  years  later  ;  still  I’m  glad  that 
I’ve  lived  to  see  and  handle  these  machines.  Invent¬ 
ive  genius  has  done  great  things  for  farmers,  and  will 
do  many  more  in  the  next  50  years.” 

Christian  County,  Ill.  fred.  guundy. 


THE  HALL0CK  FARM  AGAIN. 

NOTES  FROM  EASTERN  LONG  ISLAND. 

They  Couldn’t  Believe  the  Story. 

After  my  article  in  regard  to  the  Hallock  farm  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  summer,  several  people 
wrote  to  inquire  if  it  was  an  account  of  actual  farming 
or  simply  a  high-grade  lie,  a  cross  between  a  fact  and 
fancy.  I  can  hardly  blame  any  one  who  has  never 
visited  the  farm  for  doubting  some  of  the  statements 
concerning  it,  but  I  can  assure  Rural  readers  that 
the  information  is  reliable,  as  I  have  lived  only  a  mile 
from  the  place  for  30  years.  Mr.  Collingwood  has 
visited  the  place  and  seen  the  onions  growing  and 
the  carrots  among  them,  and  the  onion  and  carrot 
seeds  which  were  truly  worth  looking  at ;  so  The 
Rural  reading  public  can  rest  assured  that  the  Hal¬ 
lock  farm  is  a  reality.  [That  is  so.  H  W.  C.] 

*  'There  has  been  but  one  mortgage  on  the  farm  within 
my  remembrance,  and  that  was  paid  off  when  Mr. 
Hallock  bought  the  place,  22  years  ago,  and,  as  he  has 
paid  cash  ever  since,  it  looks  as  though  the  farm’s 
finances  were  founded  upon  a  rock.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Hallock  has  often  hired  money  to  enable  him  to  pay 
cash  for  his  manure  and  running  expenses,  as  he  pre¬ 
ferred  this  to  the  enormous  time-prices  charged  by 
fertilizer  dealers.  Put  this  down  as  one  of  the  secrets 
of  success  :  “  Pay  cash.”  Another  error  occurred  in 
the  article  of  July  30,  1892,  in  which  I  stated  that  the 
farm  had  frequently  changed  owners,  when  I  should 
have  said  managers.  Before  Mr.  Hallock  bought  it, 
the  land  had  been  rented  out  on  shares,  a  pernicious 
system,  which,  cn  the  supposition  that  the  Jabor  of 
the  tenant  should  balance  the  rental  value  of  the 
land,  encouraged  a  tendency  to  greed  in  the  landlord 
and  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  Many  of  those 
old  contracts  stipulated  that  the  “  party  of  the  second 
part  ”  should  leave  as  much  manure  in  the  cow  yard 
as  he  found  there,  and  should  keep  the  “  acrost  ” 
fences  in  repair.  While  the  terms  of  contract  may 
have  been  religiously  fulfilled,  a  hungry  earth  found 
a  very  inadequate  supply  of  manure  Thank  fortune 
the  “  acrost”  fences,  the  shares  and  the  cow  yard  are 
relics  of  a  past  age. 

The  Hallock  farm  was  poor  when  he  bought  it.  For 
the  first  year  two  men  cut  a  shock  of  corn,  49  hills, 
and  carried  it  away  in  two  armfuls.  The  case  is  very 
different  now.  One  reason  why  the  farming  public 
does  not  know  of  the  Hallock  farm  is  because  it  has 
not  been  written  up  for  the  agricultural  press.  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  manages  to  discover  all  the  prize 
farms,  was  the  first  to  publish  an  accurate  account  of 
this  interesting  place.  Mr.  Hallock,  like  many  of  our 
best  practical  farmers,  does  not  care  to  sound  his 
own  trumpet,  and,  as  his  produce  is  sold  in  the  open 
market  for  eating  purposes,  he  has  nothing  to  adver¬ 
tise,  and  has  no  fancy  stock  or  seeds  to  sell  at  fancy 
prices  to  less  fortunate  fellow  farmers.  If  any  one  is 
benefited  by  a  study  of  Mr.  Hallock’s  methods,  he 
can  credit  it  to  the  enterprise  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Another  Big  Crop  Last  Year. 


The  comments  which  some  people  have  made  about 
the  crop  statements  are  laughable  and  show  how  little 
they  understand  the  management  of  this  place.  One 
man  reads  the  crop  statement  and  says  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  so  much  on  a  farm  of  68  acres,  including  hills, 
woodland,  pasture  and  meadow.  Bless  you !  he  has 
no  hills  or  woodland  or  pasture,  and  very  little  meadow 
and  that  is  not  embraced  in  the  68  acres,  as  it  grows 
only  a  wild  salt  grass  which  is  used  for  bedding  the 
horses.  The  68  acres  do  not  include  the  land  occupied 
by  the  house  or  barns,  roads  or  wharf,  or  anything 
but  the  actual  land  on  which  the  crops  grow  and  as 
most  of  it  grows  two  crops  in  a  season,  a  good  deal  is 
explained  that  otherwise  seems  queer.  Here  is  what 
was  raised  on  the  68  acres  last  year  : 


10,000  quart*  strawberries. 
5,425  barrels  early  cabbage. 
3,1  f  0  bushels  early  potatoes. 


3,000 
4,650 
12,000 
8,000 
20 


onions  from  sets, 
late  potatoes, 
carrots. 

onions  from  seed, 
white  beans. 


176  barrels  Hubbard  squash. 


3  tons  hay. 

100  bushels  onion  sets. 

150  “  B  ussel’s  sprouts. 

40  pounds  carrot  seed. 

150  “  onion  seed. 

1,£00  bushels  corn  in  ear. 

275,000  cabbage  plants  to  carry  over 
winter. 


This  shows  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  to  be  about 
300  bushels  per  acre,  onion  sets  500  bushels  and  onions 
from  seed  800  bushels.  The  12,000  bushels  of  carrots 


were  all  raised  as  a  second  crop,  most  of  them  among 
the  onions. 

The  mott  surprising  thing  to  me  is,  not  that  the 
onions  yielded  800  bushels  per  acre,  but  how  he  got 
along  with  so  little  hay  for  his  dozen  horses  and  two 
cows.  I  believe  he  bought  some  hay  last  year  and 
we  must  remember  that  18  acres  of  corn  as  grown  on 
his  exceedingly  ^rich  land  furnish  an  immense  amount 
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of  fodder  and  that  of  the  best  quality.  Too  many  do 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  corn  when  highly  manured. 
It  is  about  the  last  thing  one  can  fool  with  a  light 
dose  of  fertilizer  and  is  the  quickest  to  respond  to  a 
heavy  one,  provided  the  season  is  favorable.  Potatoes 
will  grow  if  given  healthy  land  and  plenty  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  without  any  “  weather,”  but  corn  will  not. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Halloed  tested  many  kinds  of 
corn  and  selected  the  earliest  variety  to  plant  in  his 
cabbage,  and  now  every  acre  of  ear’y  cabbage  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  of  corn.  Some  of  us  plant  t  iis  kind  of 
corn  in  potatoes  and  if  the  latter  are  dug  early — say 
about  July  10 — they  do  quite  well,  but  we  would  not 
do  it  if  we  were  not  short  of  land. 

Advantage  of  a  Double  Crop. 

Why  not  put  on  a  double  dose  of  manure  and  raise 
two  crops  instead  of  one  each  year?  You  get  the 
crops  of  two  acres  and  do  the  work  on  only  one.  Then 
the  one  acre  you  have,  wh’le  a  second  must  be  bought 
or  hired,  both  of  which  are  expensive.  If  you  put  as 
much  manure  and  fertilizer  on  one  acre  for  two  crops 
as  you  would  put  on  two  acres  for  one  crop,  the  land 
will  grow  richer  and  ought  to  make  rich  men,  or  if 
they  spend  more  they  will  enjoy  more  of  life,  so  they 
will  be  better  off  anyway.  The  expense  for  labor  is 
not  much  more  for  two  crops  than  for  one,  as  the 
ground  is  kept  cleaner,  and  consequently  there  is  less 
toil  in  the  future.  The  work  is  constant  and  not 
spasmodic.  Mr.  Hallock  says  that  it  takes  just  as 
much  time  to  kill  weeds  as  it  does  to  dig  potatoes  and 
there  is  no  money  in  killing  the  weeds.  Better  raise 
something  to  sell. 

Last  summer  an  item  appeared  in  one  of  our  local 
papers  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  farmer  had  raised 
Early  Ohio  potatoes  that  yielded  only  45  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  comment  was  that  this  variety  was  well 
adapted  to  some  land  and  on  some  it  could  not  be 
grown  successfully.  I  called  the  the  attention  of  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Jagger,  to  this  item,  and  inquired 
whether  the  land  was  to  blame  for  such  a  light  crop. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  you  see  that  piece  of  potatoes 
where  the  cold-frames  were  last  winter,  a  little  less 
than  an  acre.  We  dug  it  yesterday  and  it  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  450  bushels — just  10  times  as  much.  When 
I  came  here  15  years  ago,  Mr.  Hallock  had  potatoes  on 
that  same  piece,  which  is  as  gravelly  now  as  it  was 
then,  and  the  potatoes  were  so  small  and  wormy  that 
they  were  not  worth  picking  up.” 

“  What  has  made  this  change  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Manure,  plenty  of  manure,”  said  he. 

When  Mr.  Hallock  bought  that  piece  of  land  20  years 
ago,  it  was  poorer  than  any  piece  in  Orient  to-day.  I 
estimati  that  the  manure  and  fertilizer  bills  on  the 
Hallock  farm  amount  to  $5,000  or  $0,000  per  annum, 
and  that  explains  the  large  yields  which  they  have. 
I  asked  Mr.  Jagger  the  other  day  what  was  the  best 
yield  of  potatoes  they  ever  had,  and  he  said  their  seed 
stock  of  Early  Ohios  turned  out  550  bushels  per  acre 
last  year.  He  said  that  he  had  read  of  getting  800  or 
900  bushels  of  potatoes  and  1,500  to  2,000  bushels  of 
onions  by  the  new  onion  culture  method,  but  he  had 
not  seen  it  done — not  on  a  number  of  acres  at  least.  I 
told  him  I  wished  they  would  try  some  Rural  No.  2 
just  to  see  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  a  big 
yield,  and  he  said  they  had  one  bushel  planted  with 
their  seed  stock  to  test  the  yield  of  that  variety,  but 
he  seemed  to  express  doubts  as  to  whether  there  was 
anything  that  would  outyield  the  Early  Ohio  I  can 
remember  when  that  variety  was  thought  to  le  a  very 
light  yielder,  and  if  we  dug  100  bushels  when  the 
vines  were  green,  we  did  well  ;  but  the  potatoes  often 
then  sold  for  $2  per  bushel,  but  now  we  get  200 
bushels  or  upwards  and  sell  them  fer  50  cents  Mr. 
Hallock  commences  to  dig  when  they  go  200  bushels  ; 
but  it  is  not  long  before  they  get  up  to  300.  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lock  uses  a  Hedges  digger  as  that  was  the  first  to 
walk  through  green  vines  successfully,  but  now  there 
are  other  kinds  so  that  no  one  digs  green  vines  with  a 
fork  any  more.  The  Planet  Jr.  digger  is  very  good 
for  the  money  and  has  never  pulled  out  and  given  up 
a  bad  piece  yet. 

Raise  Your  Own  Seeds. 

Mr.  Hallock  says  that  every  farmer  ought  to  raise 
his  own  seeds,  as  one  cannot  buy  as  good  as  he  can 
raise.  Mr.  Hallock  raises  his  own  onion  and  carrot 
seeds  and  Early  Ohio  potatoes  and  his  cabbage  seed  is 
raised  for  him  by  a  friend  who  has  facilities  and  can 
be  relied  upon.  When  the  carrots  are  dug  in  the  fall 
the  foreman  selects  what  are  considered  of  the  proper 
shape  and  the  ideal  is  so  high  that  not  more  than  10 
barrels  out  of  the  whole  crop  of  12,000  bushels  will 
pass  muster.  It  is  an  easier  matter  to  apply  this  rule 
to  the  selection  of  onions,  as  they  are  nearly  all  per¬ 
fectly  shaped,  but  size  governs  somewhat.  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lock  s  plan  with  potatoes  is  the  same  as  my  own,  and 
that  is  to  select  a  number  of  bushels  of  perfectly 
shaped  tubers  as  nearly  as  he  can  to  what  he  thinks 
his  ideal  Early  Ohios  should  be,  and  plant  them  for 


seed  stock  from  which  he  gets  his  seed  potatoes.  This 
is  done  year  after  year  with  a  steady  increase  of  yield 
and  generally  with  uniformly  good  shape,  but  coarse 
manure  is  apt  to  make  them  knobby.  We  have  tried 
the  same  plan  with  the  Early  Rose,  but  failed,  as  the 
Maine-raised  seed  would  beat  our  pedigree  potatoes 
every  time.  We  expect  to  have  yet  some  day  a  regis¬ 
tered  bushel  of  potatoes  No.  1030  O.  P.  S  E.  O.  P., 
that  will  make  the  co'llie  pup  blush  all  over  and  go  lie 
down  behind  the  barn.  Pedigree  seed  will  show  itself 
more  in  carrots  than  in  anything  else.  One  of  my 
neighbors  had  been  digging  10  rows  of  carrots,  home 
seed,  for  a  20-barrel  load  and  when  he  got  on  to  where 
he  had  sown  seed  bought  of  a  prominent  seedsman  in 
New  York,  he  dug  14  rows  for  10  barrels,  the  manure 
and  culture  and  lergth  of  row  being  just  the  same. 
Perhaps  this  item  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  one 
although  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hallock  farm 
Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  The  Rural  that  some 
one  said  that  the  Spangler  fertilizer  distributor  would 
not  put  on  a  sufficient  amount.  My  neighbors,  the 
Brown  Bros.,  bought  a  Spangler  this  spring  and 
rigged  it  with  tin  guides  to  fertilize  three  potato  rows 
at  once,  and  they  can  put  on  a  ton  per  acre  with  it  if 
desired.  They  planted  23  acres  of  potatoes  in  a  good 
season,  using  a  Hudson  Bicycle  cultivator  to  furrow 
and  cover  with  two  rows  at  a  time.  Changing  two 
bolts  changes  from  furrowing  to  covering.  Neighbor 
Brown  says  that  he  would  mortgage  the  farm  before 
he  would  be  without  the  Bicycle  cultivator.  Farmers 
appear  to  have  entered  upon  a  tool  buying  era. 
About  a  dozen  potato  cutters  have  been  used  here¬ 
abouts  this  season.  Hudson’s  cart  drill  makes  a  fur¬ 
row,  distributes  the  fertilizer  and  mixes  in  the  soil — 


Geo.  W.  Hallock.  Fig.  160. 


capacity,  on*5  bag.  Nearly  half  a  ton  of  Paris-green 
will  be  used  in  Orient  this  year  and  several  of  Leg¬ 
gett’s  guns  have  been  ordered,  so  it  looks  as  though 
something  would  die  before  the  summer  is  over. 

CHAS  L.  YOUNG 

R  N.-Y. — Oui  older  readers  will  remember  the  excel¬ 
lent  description  of  this  farm  printed  last  year.  For 
the  benefit  of  our  new  readers,  we  give  the  following 
statement  of  the  crops  sold  from  the  place  for  the  past 
few  years.  These  figures  show  the  proceeds  of  58 
acres.  The  statement  made  above  is  for  68  acres — the 
extra  10  b  ang  largely  given  to  late  potatoes: 


1889.  1890.  1891. 

StrawberrlPs . quarts.  10,300  1  5.880  16,225 

Early  potatoes . bushels.  3.000  3,300  2.858 

Late  potatoes  . bushels.  1,000  1,600  1,460 

Early  cabbage . barrels.  5.500  4.800  4,000 

Onions  for  sets  . bushels.  2.400  3.330  1.350 

Onions  for  seed . bushels  6,800  4,750  7,000 

Hay . tons.  3  3  4 

Corn  In  ears . bushels.  1,800  1,800  1,900 

White  beans . bushels.  15  50 

Carrots . bushels.  8,000  9,200  5,000 

Brussels-sprouts  . bushels.  370  400  225 

Onion  seed . pounds.  125  100  125 

Carrot  seed . pounds.  20  25  20 

Onion  sets . bushels.  125  10  160 

Cabbage  plants . 300,000  250,000  275,000 


In  addition,  32,000  ears  of  sweet  corn  were  sold  in 
1889  and  14,000  in  1890,  and  also  8,000  celery  roots  in 
1890,  and  40,000  in  1891,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
squash,  etc. 

Those  who  care  to  figure  up  the  proceeds  of  this 
farm  at  ordinary  prices  for  the  products  named,  will 
see  that  the  68  acres  yield  a  small  fortune  every  year. 
How  is  it  done  ?  The  farm  is  run  on  straight  business 
principles.  Not  only  is  it  about  the  most  prosperous 
farm,  but  the  best  experiment  station  in  the  country. 
Crops  and  varieties  are  tested  and  sorted  out  about  as 
the  robber  cows  are  sorted  out  of  a  herd  by  Babcock 
&  Scales.  Sweet  corn,  for  example,  used  to  be 
grown,  but  careful  figuring  showed  that  it  did  not 
pay  so  well  as  other  crops  and  it  had  to  “go.” 

How  they  do  manure  on  this  farm  !  Some  farmers 


would  go  crazy  to  see  the  way  the  Hallocks  pile  on  the 
manu-  e.  You  can’t  find  a  weed  on  the  place.  Almost 
every  inch  of  ground  produces  a  double  crop.  There 
is  a  big  crop  of  corn  growing  up  to  take  the  place  of 
the  early  cabbage  crop,  carrots  and  onions  grow 
together,  carrots  and  Hungarian  grass  after  potatoes 
and  so  on  During  the  season  the  writer  hopes  to 
describe  his  own  visit  to  this  farm— then  he  will  try 
to  retell  the  story  so  that  our  newer  readers  will 
understand  it  better.  We  are  glad  to  show  our 
readers  a  picture  of  Mr  Hallock  at  Fig.  160.  He  is  now 
over  69  years  old,  and  has  lived  an  honorable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  life. 

A  PUMP  ON  A  SIPHON  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  inquiry  was  made  in  The  Rural 
as  to  the  advisability  of  using  a  ram  to  convey  water  to 
a  dwelling-house,  etc.,  from  a  creek  the  water  in  which 
was  at  a  higher  level  than  the  house.  In  such  a  case 
I  think  a  siphon  the  cheapest  device  for  carrying  the 
water.  The  pipe  can  be  laid  either  on  the  top  of  the 
groun  1  or  in  a  ditch  dug  for  it.  All  that  will  be  needed 
is  to  get  the  pipe  tight,  and  plenty  of  water  at  the 
strainer  at  the  inlet,  and  use  a  cistern  pump  at  the 
outlet  to  prime  the  siphon.  The  pipe  needn’t  be  over 
an  inch  in  diameter,  though,  of  course,  its  size  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  quantity  of  water  needed  and  supplied. 
An  elbow  or  T  piece  can  be  used  on  which  to  sere  w 
the  pump  till  the  priming  has  been  done.  See  Fig.  159 

BASIC  SLAG  IN  EUROPE. 

compared  with  other  sources  of  phosphoric  acid 

Its  Place  In  French  Agriculture. 

Basic  slag  is  regarded  in  France  as  a  cheap  source 
of  phosphoric  acid,  the  good  grades  averaging  16  to  18 
per  cent  of  it.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  meadows 
established  in  low,  damp  lands,  owing  to  the  30  or  40 
per  cent  of  lime  contained  in  it.  Finely  ground,  it  is 
scattered  over  the  meadows  before  winter  at  the  rate 
of  600  pounds  per  acre,  with  an  addition  of  200  pounds 
of  kainit,  or,  preferably,  100  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash.  In  case  of  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  should  be  added  in  the  spring. 

Basic  slag  is  principally  used  on  meadows.  How¬ 
ever,  some  farmers  employ  it  on  grain  crops  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  etc.,  and  it  is  almost  always  used  in 
combination  with  potash.  On  large  farms  we  use  very 
little  bone  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acic.  Rock  phos¬ 
phates  or  basic  slag  are  preferred ;  but  the  latter, 
being  of  recent  introduction,  is  not  so  well  known  as 
the  rock  phosphates,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  sold  on 
so  large  a  scale.  Besides  that,  basic  slag  is  dearer  than 
rock  phosphates,  and  is  sold  for  $10  per  ton  when  the 
reck  phosphates  averaging  the  same  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  can  be  bought  for  on’y  $7.50.  This 
difference  in  the  price  will,  for  a  long  while,  prevent 
people  from  buying  basic  slag,  many  farmers  looking 
only  for  the  cheapest  article.  On  my  own  farm  I  use 
only  the  best  grades  of  superphosphates  as  a  source 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Raphael  barbe 

Le  Vivier,  Sur  Me*,  France. 

The  Result  of  German  Experiments. 

“  How  is  basic  slag  rated  among  German  farmers  ?” 

“We  have  a  high  opinion  of  its  value  which  has 
been  well  established  owing  to  the  minute  investiga¬ 
tion  of  its  qualities  and  adaptability,  by  our  various 
experiment  stations  and  scientists.  Our  government 
takes  an  active  part  also  to  induce  farmers — who  as  a 
class  are  conservative  and  slow  to  adopt  improve¬ 
ments — to  experiment  with  new  fertilizers,  such  as 
the  basic  slag  was  in  1880,  by  furnishing  a  certain 
quantity  of  it — say  500  pounds  each— to  a  dozen  farm¬ 
ers  in  every  district  at  reduced  prices,  giving  the 
necessary  advice  as  to  its  use  and  publishing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  trials.  The  consumption  to-day  is  about 
300,000  tons  a  year  in  Germany  and  the  price  on  an 
average  $10  per  ton  analyzing  15  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  which  means  that  we  can  buy  two  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  slag  for  what  will  buy  but 
one  pound  in  superphosphates.  What  we  value  most 
in  the  slag  outside  of  the  low  price  at  which  it  fur¬ 
nishes  phosphoric  acid,  is  its  faculty  not  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  too  rapidly,  not  to  be  washed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots  in  one  season,  but  on  the  contrary  to  yield 
a  most  perceptible  source  of  plant  food  for  two 
and  three  years  running  which  makes  its  application 
invaluable  in  seeding  down  meadows,  permanent 
pastures,  clover  and  Luzern  and  for  enriching  the  sub¬ 
soil  in  the  planting  of  orchards.” 

“  On  what  crop  do  Germans  generally  use  it  ?  ” 

“  This  will  depend  in  a  measure  on  the  soil.  On  all 
sandy,  gravelly  and  clay  soils  poor  in  humus  I  generally 
prefer  the  superphosphates,  because  these  soils  lack 
the  acid  needed  to  dissolve  the  slag  phosphate,  but  on 
all  soils  rich  in  vegetable  mold — on  such  that  are 
naturally  so,  or  by  the  application  of  stable  manure — 
the  basic  slag  is  the  cheaper  fertilizer.  Particularly 
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meadows  on  black  or  dark  mold  containing  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  humic  acid  will  show  a  truly  marvelous  effect 
after  the  application  of  the  slag,  an  abundance  of 
clover  and  other  plants  appearing  with  great  vigor 
and  as  if  by  magic.  We  find  it  equally  advantageous 
to  employ  it  on  grain,  forage  and  soiling  crops.” 

“  Do  you  use  the  slag  alone  or  in  combination  with 
potash  ?  What  combination  is  best  ?  ’ 

“  On  meadows  that  seldom  get  stable  manure  I 
never  sow  the  slag  alone,  but  always  with  kainit,  400 
pounds  of  the  former  and  200  to  300  pounds  of  the 
latter  per  acre  ;  when  liquid  manure  has  been  spread 
I  drop  the  kainit.  The  same  mixture  will  do  for 
clover,  peas,  vetches,  potatoes  and  mangolds ;  also 
barley  requires  a  quantity  of  potash,  rye  and  wheat 
less  and  for  oats  I  sow  the  slag  alone  always  plowing 
it  under  before  sowing  the  grain.  When  used  by  itself 
I  mix  it  with  some  mold  or  some  damp  wood  ashes, 
as  without  this  precaution  a  slight  wind  would  suffice 
to  carry  it  away  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  hand.” 

“  How  does  it  compare  with  bone  or  rock  ?” 

“  The  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  and 
rock  superphosphates  (and  we  do  not  use  either  the 
one  or  the  other  in  the  crude  state)  is  liveliest  when 
freshly  brought  into  the  ground  and  from  that  time 
forward  decreases,  while  the  solubility  of  the  slag’s 
phosphoric  acid  increases  with  time,  and  this  fact  in 
itself  is  an  assertion  that  bone  and  rock  fertilizers 
should  be  put  into  the  ground  close  on  to  the  growing 
season  and  the  slag  away  ahead  of  it.  Now  the  advant¬ 
age  of  applying  slag  against  bone  and  rock  fertilizers 
will  be  so  much  greater,  1,  where  circumstances  do 
not  call  for  a  hurried  supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
2,  where  the  powers  of  solution  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
roots  are  highly  developed,  or,  to  put  it  vice  versa,  the 
smallest  results  from  the  use  of  basic  slag  as  compared 
with  bone  and  rock  superphosphates  will  have  to  be 
expected,  1,  where  a  rapid  effect  of  phosphoric  food 
is  required,  and,  2,  where  the  dissolving  power  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  plants  is  relatively  small. 

“  Asa  means  of  enriching  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the 
slag  is  almost  invaluable,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
that  it  can  be  applied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with¬ 
out  incurring  loss.  We  also  prize  it  for  its  richness  in 
lime  by  which  the  use  of  gypsum  has  been  superseded 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Fowdered  slag  may  also  be 
used  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  with  chloride  of 
potash,  but  should  never  be  mixed  with  ammoniacal 
salts  or  with  Peruvian  guano,  because  of  the  lime  in 
the  slag  setting  free  the  ammonia.  Outside  of  the  an¬ 
alysis  as  to  its  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
will  vary  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  know  that  the  slag  has  been  reduced  to 
the  necessary  degree  of  fineness,  as  upon  this  the  sol¬ 
ubility  of  the  phosphox-ic  acid  entirely  depends. 

‘  In  Germany  all  experiment  stations  have  agreed  on 
a  standard  of  fineness  by  adopting  a  sieve  with  meshes 
of  0.2  millimeters  width  through  which  75  per  cent  of 
the  ground  slag  must  freely  pass;  failing  to  do  this 
the  slag  is  condemned  as  not  merchantable  and  the 
purchaser  is  not  liable  to  pay  for  it.”  j.  f.  sarg. 

Hessenhof,  Germany. 


SHEEP  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

MR.  WOODWARD  ANSWERS  QUESTIONS. 

H.  C  ,  McKean,  Pa. — “  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Woodward  whether  he  has  ever  seen  orchards  prac¬ 
tically  overstocked  with  sheep  ou  a  large  scale,  as  he 
recommends.  Would  it  do  to  put  over  75  sheep  into 
one  flock  for  that  purpose  ?  Would  not  the  strong 
run  over  the  weaker  ones  when  fed  grain  ?  Would 
not  the  sheep  with  V-shaped  troughs  shove  the  grain 
into  little  piles  so  that  the  stronger  would  get  it  all  ? 
In  short,  will  Mr.  Woodward  tell  us  all  about  his 
method— how  the  sheep  were  kept ;  how  they  were 

fed ;  what  they  were  fed  and  the  best  results  ?’ 

# 

What  I  write  is  always  the  record  of  my  own 
operations,  or  the  result  of  closely  watching  others 
to  see  what  they  do  and  the  results.  On  our  farms 
we  always  keep  sheep  in  our  orchards  and  intend  to 
keep  a  number  large  enough  to  have  the  grass  eaten 
as  close  as  an  old-style  roadside  when  such  was  the 
town  pasture ;  but  sometimes,  as  during  the  present 
spring,  it  rains  so  much  and  the  grass  grows  so  fast 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  put  in  sheep  enough  to 
keep  the  grass  eaten  close.  If  one  has  a  large  orchard 
it  is  better  to  have  it  fenced  into  lots  so  that  the 
sheep  can  be  changed  often  from  one  part  to  another, 
or  if  one  has  but  a  single  orchard  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  sheep  there  until  the  grass  is  eaten  very  close, 
and  then  change  to  another  field  for  a  week  or  two. 
This  is  better  for  the  sheep  and  just  as  good  for  the 
orchard,  only  when  the  wormy  apples  begin  to  fall 
the  sheep  should  be  there  all  the  time  to  take  them 
as  soon  as  they  drop,  before  the  worms  have  time  to 
escape. 

As  to  overstocking,  it’s  only  a  question  of  feed  and 
care.  In  the  winter  we  put  20  sheep  into  a  pen  1(5 
feet  square,  or  even  less  sometimes,  and  they  do 


nicely.  Then  why  will  not  the  same  20  sheep  do  as 
well  in  summer  on  a  whole  acre,  if  only  fed  sufficient 
food  and  well  looked  after,  especially  in  the  open  air 
and  broad  sunshine.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  put  as 
mary  as  200  sheep  into  a  single  flock.  If  the  orchards 
are  so  large  as  to  require  more  than  200  sheep  to  eat 
the  grass,  then  they  should  be  divided  into  lots.  Of 
course  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  a  lot  of  sheep  to¬ 
gether,  some  strong  and  some  weak,  or  a  lot  of  weth¬ 
ers  with  a  lot  of  ewes  and  suckling  lambs  ;  but  let 
them  be  assorted  as  to  size  and  vigor,  or  be  kept  in 
smaller  flocks  so  as  to  have  sheep  of  about  the  same 
vigor  together. 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  feeding  troughs,  we  have 
them  with  broad,  flat  bottoms  and  the  V-shaped,  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  aDy  advantage  in  the 
one  over  the  other,  except  that  the  lambs,  if  any  are 
in  the  flocks  will  delight  to  run  in  the  flat  troughs 
and  will  do  so  much  more  than  in  the  V-shaped. 
Whatever  form  is  used,  there  should  be  ample  room 
for  all  to  eat  without  crowding.  In  fact,  there  should 
be  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  used  when 
sheep  are  in  winter-quarters.  The  feed  can  then  be 
scattered  very  thinly  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
the  sheep  bunching  the  feed.  Of  course  it  is  pretty 
lively  work  to  feed  grain  to  200  sheep,  but  it  can  be 
done  with  no  difficulty.  By  having  the  troughs  well 
scattered  and  having  the  feed  in  half-bushel  handle 
baskets,  and  by  beiDg  quick,  one  can  easily  keep  ahead 
of  the  rush,  and  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  trough 
room,  the  feed  will  be  so  thinly  scattered  that  each 
one  can  be  sure  of  getting  its  share.  If  the  flock  is  so 
large  as  to  need  more  feed  than  can  be  carried  in  a 
single  basket,  it  will  aid  materially  to  have  at  proper 
distances  tables  rn  which  to  place  the  full  baskets  be¬ 
fore  commencing  to  scatter.  These  may  be  made  by 
driving  a  single  heavy  stake  or  post  firmly  into  the 
ground  and  nailing  a  board  on  the  top,  sawed  off 
square  or  they  may  be  made  by  driving  three  light 
stakes  into  the  ground  in  a  triangle  and  nailing  boards 
to  the  tops  sawed  off  level. 

Above  I  have  given  about  all  the  information  needed. 
It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  keep  20  sheep  upon  a 
single  acre.  As  before  said,  it  is  a  question  of  feed 
and  care  alone.  As  to  whether  it  will  pay,  that  is  a 
question  for  the  location  to  decide.  Where  land  is 
worth  but  a  few  dollars  per  acre  and  sheep  can  be 
kept  on  h're  for  $1  per  100  a  week,  it  would  not  pay 
unless  for  the  benefit  derived  by  the  orchard.  But 
where,  as  here,  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  sheep  pas¬ 
ture  cannot  be  hired  for  less  than  $3  per  100  per  week, 
it  will  pay  for  the  keep  of  the  sheep  alone.  We  can 
here  now  buy  200  pounds  of  bran  for  $1.25  ;  100  pounds 
of  new  process  linseed  meal  for  $1.25  ;  corn  for  75  cents 
per  100  pounds,  so  that  for  50  cents  we  get  6(5%  pounds 
of  corn,  which  will  make  of  the  feed  366%  pounds,  or 
over  52  pounds  of  the  mixture  for  100  sheep  daily. 
With  this  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  100  sheep  will  do 
better  and  make  more  gain  in  a  five-acre  orchard  than 
in  any  pasture  we  can  hire. 

Mr.  C.  can  take  the  prices  of  feed  in  his  markets  and 
easily  see  whether  it  is  or  is  not  profitable  for  him  to 
so  keep  his  sheep.  In  this  calculation  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  value  of  the  manure  made  by  the 
sheep.  If  we  will  raise  fruit,  we  must  manure  our 
orchards.  There  are  no  two  ways  about  this.  Our 
orchards  are  unproductive  mainly  for  the  want  of  more 
fertility,  and  we  must  buy  or  make  it  for  them.  Now 
the  manurial  value  of  the  feed  given  the  100  sheep 
each  week  as  indicated  will  not  be  less  than  $2.50, 
and  w  11  consist  largely  of  just  what  the  trees  need. 
As  to  the  net  results  :  these  consist  of  the  gain  of 
the  sheep,  the  manure  made  and  scattered  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  the  advantages  of  having  sheep  keep  down 
weeds,  sprouts  and  insects  in  the  orchard,  all  of  which 
each  orchardist  can  figure  for  himself.  J.  s.  woodward. 


A  FARM  WITHOUT  A  BACKBONE. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  picture  of  a  New  England 
barnyard  leach  where  the  strength  of  the  manure 
mostly  went  into  the  brook.  Now  the  scene  shifts  to 
the  West  and  we  show  the  barnyard  of  a  Western 
dairy  farm.  At  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  to  the  left  is 
a  creek  that  empties  into  a  larger  stream.  See  how 
the  hillside  has  been  dug  and  furrowed  by  the  escap¬ 
ing  water.  These  lines  correspond  with  the  care- 
wrinkles  on  the  forehead  of  a  troubled  man.  They 
represent  the  loss  of  the  farm’s  backbone — the  manure. 
See  how  that  barn  is  situated.  There  is  no  possible 
way  for  the  water  to  get  away  from  it  without  run¬ 
ning  through  the  manure.  What’s  the  manure  good 
for  after  that  leaching?  What’s  the  difference  between 
leached  and  unleached  ashes  ?  What’s  the  difference 
between  fresh  tea  and  dried  tea  ‘  ‘  grounds  ?”  There 
is  no  more  difference  in  value  between  these  articles 
than  between  leached  and  unleached  manure.  A  farm’s 
fertility  is  its  backbone.  The  owner  of  that  farm  is 
washing  its  backbone  out  as  fast  as  he  can.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  better  illustration  of  how  not  to  locate" a 
barnyard  ?  We  never  did — this  one  beats  all.  $ 


THE  GUERNSEY  IS  A  GUERNSEY ! 

NO  JERSEY  AROUT  HER. 

Either  Dignified  or  Undignified. 

I  was  surprised  to  note  in  large  type  in  a  late  Rural 
the  assertion  “  Guernseys  are  dignified  Jerseys.”  As 
a  Guernsey  breeder  and  enthusiast,  pardon  my  indig¬ 
nation  and  consequent  request  to  put  in  the  largest 
type  that  emphatically  Ouernseys  are  not  Jerseys,  at 
all,  either  dignified  or  undignified,  and  that  readers  of 
The  Rural  may  not  be  asked  to  credulously  pin 
their  faith  to  the  opinion  of  one  champion,  let  me 
place  before  them,  further  on,  what  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  of  breeders  and  importers  have  to  say 
about  this  dairy  breed  that  now  leads  all  the  others, 
having  triumphed  over  prejudice,  favoritism,  fashion 
and  speculative  “  booming.” 

There  are  so  many  typical  Guernsey  heids  even  in 
this  country  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
together  one  of  “  all  shapes  and  colors.”  Never  in  my 
experience  have  I  come  across  a  herd  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  All  I  have  seen  have  been  distinctively  similar  in 
appearance — for  instance,  such  have  been  the  different 
importations  and  home-bred  animals  of  Mr.  Kent,  of 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  as  well  as  the  lovely  herd  of  Mr.  Led- 
yard,  of  Cazenovia,  and  the  magnificent  herd  of  Mr. 
Fuller’s  importation,  every  one  a  gem  ;  and  that  also 
of  Mr.  Shaw  and  many  others.  Why,  in  form,  color  and 
quality,  and  all  the  attributes  of  a  dairy  breed,  these 
have  all  been  a  type — a  beautiful  Guernsey  type — no 
“.dignified  Jersey,”  Holstein,  Short-horn  or  Ayrshire — 
but  purely  and  unqualifiedly  Guernsey — over  all, 
above  all  and  through  all. 

As  to  their  grades,  animals  of  no  other  breed  trans¬ 
mit  to  their  progeny  their  inbred  characteristics  more 
forcibly;  even  the  first  cross  on  such  antagonistic  blood 
as  the  Holstein  bears  unmistakable  imprint  of  Guern¬ 
sey  prepotency.  The  Guernseys  are  like  the  Jerseys 
in  the  rich  quality  of  their  milk  ;  but  in  their  contin¬ 
uity  of  milking  and  in  the  marvelous  color  of  their 
cream  and  butter  there  is  nothing  that  compares  with 
them. 

Mr.  Ledyard  says  of  this  cow  with  the  golden 
skin,  with  gilding  in  her  ears  and  on  and  around  her 
horns  :  “  She  is  a  farmer’s  cow  with  a  gentle  face  and 
quiet  temper,  full  of  affection  and  abundant  in  pretty 
ways  of  showing  it.  Her  milk  flows  freely  and  her 
butter  has  the  sunshine  that  gilds  the  spring  flowers, 
and  it  holds  it  all  through  the  long,  dark  winter  of 
the  latitude  of  Labrador.  She  was  sought  to  enrich 
the  milk  of  the  English  dairies  where  it  is  well  known 
that  the  color  that  comes  with  the  milk  has  a  flavor 
accompanying  it,  that  is  not  found  with  color  that  re¬ 
sults  from  stains.  The  Guernsey  man  sees  no  reason 
to  breed  for  qualities  other  than  the  practical  ones  his 
favorite  cow  has  inherited  from  unknown  generations 
of  pure  ancestry.  The  aim  with  which  the  animals 
are  bred  is  to  produce  cattle  making  a  large  amount 
of  the  finest  high-colored  butter  in  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  rather  than  an  occasional  phenomenal  record.  In 
quality,  quantity  and  color  of  the  milk,  cream  and 
butter,  no  concession  need  ever  be  made.  The  Guern¬ 
seys  have  been  bred  for  generations  for  th  se  points 
and  have  obtained  them  fully.  They  were  not  traits 
that  demanded  a  sacrifice  of  any  other  merit,  and  the 
Guernsey  now  has  foundation  to  stand  upon  as  peer  of 
any  other  dairy  cow. 

“Among  all  the  perfected  classes  of  cattle,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  none  are  more  pronounced  in  fixed  and  really 
transmissible  traits  than  are  those  of  the  Channel 
Islands  ;  indeed  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  any  but  an 
insular  people  of  unusually  conservative  purpose  could 
have  maintained  intact  their  strain  of  cattle  for  gener¬ 
ation  after  generation,  resisting  temptation  in  many 
forms  and  holding  fast  to  their  faith  in  their  cherished 
butter  kine.  One  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  they 
had  so  much  satisfaction  in  their  cattle  that  it  was 
conceded  that  no  intermingling  of  other  blood  could 
be  an  improvement  on  their  favorites,  and  one  enact¬ 
ment  reinforced  another  year  after  year  in  guarding 
them  from  foreign  contamination.  Fines  and  penalties 
were  provided,  until  even  the  ship  that  should  land 
an  animal  for  breeding  purposes  was  forfeited,  and 
imprisonment  awaited  the  master  and  crew.  The 
cattle  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey  have  remained  as 
absolutely  pure  as  any  breed  that  is  known.  The  aim 
that  has  animated  these  many  years  of  care  has  been 
to  produce  a  cow  as  perfect  as  possible  for  the  dairy 
of  luxury,  a  cow  to  produce  milk  and  cream  of  marvel¬ 
ous  richness,  and  butter  that  in  grain,  flavor  and 
golden  color  excels  that  of  any  and  all  other  breeds. 
The  most  remarkable  characteristic  is  the  richness  of 
the  animal.  It  is  seen  in  every  point.  The  horn  is 
soft  and  full  of  color  ;  the  hoofs  are  usually  like 
tortoise  shell  ;  the  skin  is  soft  and  of  a  golden-yellow 
tint,  and  the  inside  of  the  ears  is  still  more  highly 
colored  ;  while  the  same  orange  hue  seems  to  glow 
from  the  bag,  as  if  there  were  light  under  the  soft 
skin.  In  the  mature,  well-bred  animal,  both  eye  and 
hand  find  evidence  that  all  secretions  are  rich  and  of 
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high  quality,  and  a  careful  examination  prepares  the 
mind  for  understanding  why  the  butter  made  from 
Guernsey  cream  possesses  qualities  that  are  not  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  milk  of  any  other  animal. 

“The  long-inherited  purity  of  a  class  of  cattle  is  an 
element  in  breeding  of  far  greater  value  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed.  There  is,  as  is  well  known  to  scien¬ 
tific  men.  a  tendency  in  all  young  animals  to  develop 
the  traits  of  a  remote  rather  than  those  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  ancestor.  The  commingling  of  various  or 
even  quite  antagonistic  strains  of  blood  may  produce 
animals  of  very  unusual  individual  merit,  but  such 
traits  are  not  fixed  nor  prepotent,  and  any  one  using 
such  beasts  for  stock  purposes  will  learn  to  his  cost 
that  the  traits  of  the  different  sires  and  dams  will 
come  out  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  confusing 
all  plans  and  defeating  success.  But  with  thorough¬ 
bred  animals  of  long-guarded  breeding,  the  traits  are 
fixed  and  no  ‘  striking  back  ’  to  remote  crosses  can 
bring  out  doubtful  features.  In  the  case  of  the 
Guernseys,  that  are  probably  the  most  pure-bred  of 
any  cattle,  the  overruling  of  their  strong  breeding  is 
remarkable,  one  cross  often  producing  cattle  that  ex¬ 
perts  cannot  distinguish  from  full-bloods,  so  strongly 
are  they  marked  with  the  orange  fawn  color,  golden 
and  soft  skins  and  horns  and  hoofs  full  of  rich  tints. 
This  is  a  consideration  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  desire  to  grade  up  herds  for  dairy  purposes, 
and  it  accounts  for  the  great  value  of  thoroughbred 
sires.  The  number  of  Guernseys  is  so  limited,  there 
being  only  about  4,000  of  all  ages  on  the  island,  less 
than  half  of  which  could  be  imported  to  advantage, 
that  it  must  be  many  years  before  large  herds  of 
thoroughbreds  will  be  numerous ;  hence  the  main 
reliance  of  dairymen  must  be  upon  grades ;  these  are 
of  marked  value,  and  already  a  demand  for  them 
exists  that  is  not  supplied.”  f.  taiikk  willets. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,] 

$100  TO  FEED  30  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD. 

WHA  T  WILL  IT  B  U  Y  ?. 

J.  IF.,  Gains  X  Roads,  Va. — I  have  30  acres  of  or¬ 
chard  from  four  to  eight  years  old,  and  wish  to  apply 
chemical  manures  to  it.  The  land  is  rolling,  with  a 
red  clay  subsoil  and  topsoil  from  sandy  to  stiff  clay, 
which  predominates.  I  have,  say,  $100  to  lay  out  for 
the  fertilizers.  What  shall  I  buy  ?  Raw  bone  (ani¬ 
mal)  at  $30  per  ton  ;  ammonia,  four  per  cent;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  21.50;  South  Carolina  dissolved  rock,  at 
$14  per  ton,  13  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  ? 

Dissolved  South  Carolina  Rock  and  Clover. 

If  I  had  30  acres  of  orchard  on  land  such  as  de¬ 
scribed,  and  desired  to  expend  $100  in  fertilizers  so 
that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit  to  both 
trees  and  land  would  be  obtained,  my  plan  of  proced¬ 
ure  would  be  as  follows  :  I’d  plow  the  orchard  care¬ 
fully,  not  deeper  than  four  or  five  inches,  and  harrow 
with  an  ordinary  drag  harrow  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  plowing  ;  then,  towards  the  last  of  July,  I’d  drill 
on  the  30  acres  $64  worth  of  dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock,  and  follow  this  by  sowing  broadcast  one  bushel 
of  Scarlet  clover  seed  to  each  five  acres,  following 
after  the  sowing  with  a  light  drag.  Six  bushels  of 
this  clover  seed,  nicely  broadcasted,  in  seasonable 
weather,  should  produce  a  splendid  stand,  and  the 
following  May  a  heavy  growth  of  clover  to  be  turned 
under.  All  this  successfully  carried  out  (and  any  one 
capable  of  owning  such  an  orchard  should  be  easily 
capable  of  making  a  complete  hit  of  it)  will  give 
greater  satisfaction  in  the  way  of  land  improvement 
than  any  other  plan  in  which  $100  can  be  invested. 
Such  at  least  has  been  my  own  experience  with  or¬ 
chards  on  sandy  land.  j.  w.  KERR. 

Caroline  County,  Md. 

Spend  the  Interest  in  Experiment. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  fertilizing  an  orchard 
with  chemical  manures,  but  I  would  suggest  that  as 
this  correspon  lent  will  have  to  guess  at  what  will  be 
best  to  apply,  no  matter  to  whom  he  goes  for  advice, 
he  had  better  not  invest  his  $100  all  at  once,  but  do 
some  experimental  work  in  a  questioning  way ;  ask 
the  trees  what  they  require  in  the  way  of  feed.  One- 
tenth  of  a  ton  each  of  the  raw  bone,  South  Carolina 
rock  and  floats,  applied  liberally,  should  anfewer  the 
question  so  far  as  those  fertilizers  are  concerned,  but 
I  think  he  had  better  ask  them  the  potash  question 
also,  and  separately.  No  one  can  tell  him  just  what 
to  use  ;  if  I  had  succeeded  with  bone,  it  would  not  fol¬ 


low  that  he  would  do  well  with  it,  even  though  he 
and  1  had  the  same  kinds  of  soils  ;  the  previous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soils  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  One  hundred  dollars  represent  the  profits  on 
a  good  many  barrels  of  apples.  He  may  put  $100 
worth  of  fertilizers  on  his  orchard  and  never  get  a 
cent  of  it  back  in  apples,  so  I  would  advise  him  to  put 
most  of  that  money  at  interest  and  spend  the  interest 
in  experimenting  rather  than  to  invest  it  all  in  fertil¬ 
izers  and  apply  them  at  one  time.  It  is  making  a  big 
wager  ;  even  if  he  can  afford  to  lose  it,  and  does  lose 
it.  it  is  not  “  well  and  good,”  for  he  has  proved  too 
little  at  too  great  an  expense.  But  if  he  is  resolved  to 
make  the  $100  wager,  I  believe  it  would  be  safer  to 
stake  the  whole  amount  on  raw  bone  and  potash  (from 
wood  ashes)  and  put  it  on  15  acres  instead  of  30. 

Baltimore  County,  Md.  a.  l  crosby. 

Does  the  Orchard  Need  Potash  P 

If  the  orchard  is  on  the  Piedmont  red  clay,  I  would 
prefer  to  use  the  acid  phosphate,  with  a  liberal  addi¬ 
tion  of  plaster — sulphate  of  lime.  I  would  apply  it 
this  summer,  and  cultivate  well,  and  in  August  would 
seed  the  orchard  to  Crimson  clover  and  plow  it  under 
as  soon  as  in  bloom  in  the  spring.  I  have  found  that 
on  this  Piedmont  red  clay  plaster  gave  me  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  potash  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes ;  not  that 
the  plaster  has  any  potash,  but  it  enabled  me  to  g<  t 
the  use  of  the  abundant  insoluble  potash  in  the  soil. 
One  hundred  dollars  will  not  give  a  very  liberal 
dressing  to  30  acres.  The  plaster  will  cost  say  $7  per 
ton,  though  I  have  bought  it  for  less.  I  should  use 
then,  say,  200  pounds  of  the  acid  phosphate  and  550 
pounds  of  plaster  per  acre,  which  would  about  make 
the  $100  dollars  at  those  figures.  This  dressing  will 
enable  him  to  make  a  good  growth  of  the  annual 
clover,  and  this  plowed  under  will  give  good  results 
in  the  growth  of  the  trees.  If  the  orchard,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  tidewater  section,  I  would  substi¬ 
tute  an  equal  value  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash 
for  the  plaster,  or  would  invest  the  whole  amount  in 
hard- wood  ashes  at  the  same  price,  or  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  acid  phosphate.  Potash  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  the  orchard,  and  if  not  abundant  in  the 
soil  it  must  be  supplied.  If  the  soil  is  of  fairly  good 
fertility,  I  would  prefer  the  wood  ashes  to  anything 
else,  but  if  there  was  more  money  to  be  spent  I  would 
not  object  to  a  liberal  addition  of  raw  bone  meal. 

Wake  County,  N.  C.  prof.  w.  f.  mahsey. 

Bone  and  Potash  Forever. 

One  hundred  dollars  is  much  too  small  a  sum  for  the 
best  or  most  profitable  results  on  30  acres  of  orchard  ; 
but  it  will  pay  for  two  tons  of  raw  bone  meal  and  one 
ton  of  high  grade  muriate  of  potash,  and  an  applica- 
catioj  of  these  would  give  the  best  returns  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  I  have  a  22-acre  peach  orchard  that  gets 
20  tons  annually.  j.  h.  hai.k. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 


Handling:  Cream  In  a  Hot  Climate. 

B.  Ij  ,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. — How  shall  I  secure  a  uniform 
temperature  for  urlk  and  cream  in  a  climate  subject 
to  extremes  of  temperature — from  10  degrees  below 
zero  to  105  degrees  above?  My  dairy  room  is  36  by 
50  feet  in  the  clear.  The  floor  has  three  elevations, 
with  a  difference  of  three  feet  between  each,  the  low¬ 
est  being  a  cement-lined  basement  three  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  The  000  gallon  milk  vat 
monopol  zes  the  highest  floor;  the  separator  (Danish 
West)  and  300-gallon  cream  vat  take  about  two-thirds 
of  the  middle  floor,  and  the  300  gallon  revolving  churn 
and  power  butter-worker  about  absorb  the  lowest.  I 
get  from  75  to  200  gallons  of  milk  per  day,  according 
to  the  season;  but  expect  to  get  more  than  double  this 
quantity  within  a  year  or  two.  In  the  severe  winter 
weather,  my  cream  either  does  not  ripen  at  all,  or,  if 
heated  by  steam,  ripens  imperfectly  or  unevenly,  or 
cooks.  In  the  heat  of  summer  it  ripens  so  fast  that  it 
becomes  divided  into  whey  and  curd  before  sufficient 
has  accumulated  to  chura.  I  should  add  that  my  dairy 
room  has  three  doors  and  six  windows,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  immediately  adj  fining  it.  I  am  inclined,  as 
a  remedy,  to  encase  both  the  milk  and  cream  vats  in 
small  heat-and -cold -proof  apartments,  amply  ventil¬ 
ated,  if  possible,  the  covering  not  to  extend  up  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  dairy  room.  I  indulge  the  hope  that 
either  by  making  the  walls  of  these  apartments  double 
and  of  good,  thick  lumber,  leaving  a  space  between, 
or  by  making  them  of  rough  hewn  logs,  chinked  and 
plastered  (and  possibly  another  wall  of  plank  with 
space  between,)  I  can  accomplish  my  object.  It  is  on 
this  point  of  the  compartments,  and  also  on  the  best 
method  of  ventilating  such  little  rooms  that  I  desire 
information.  My  vats  are  connected  directly  with 
cold  well  pumps  with  a  temperature  of  from  54  de¬ 
grees  tj  60  degrees;  but  this  seems  to  make  no  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  during  our  hottest  weather. 

Ans. — This  seems  to  be  a  case  in  which  there  should 


be  no  difficulty,  for  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
precisely  right  for  the  management  of  the  cream,  and 
for  its  ripening  and  the  churning.  Where  the  winter 
temperature  is  10  degrees  below  zero  there  should  be 
a  sufficiency  of  ice  for  use  in  the  summer  in  the  cold 
storage  of  the  butter,  or  if  necessary  in  the  keeping 
of  the  cream.  That  the  cream  does  not  ripen  satis¬ 
factorily  seems  to  indicate  some  error  in  its  manage¬ 
ment,  for  if  it  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees,  it  should  ripen  sufficiently  in  36  hours  by  the 
mere  exposure  to  the  air  protected  from  the  outside 
heat  in  the  summer,  The  uneven  ripening  may  be  due 
to  the  want  of  frequent  stirring  to  preserve  uniformity 
in  the  acidification,  and  an  ice  closet  or  refrigerator 
would  prevent  the  trouble  in  the  hot  weather.  This 
might  be  built  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dairy  and  need 
not  be  more  than  8x10  feet  in  size,  with  an  ice  chamber 
above  and  the  cream  room  under  it.  This  closet  may 


An  Ice  Closet.  Fig.  161. 


be  made  in  this  way  :  The  walls  are  double,  and  filled 
between  with  dry  sawdust,  or  the  spice  of  six  inches 
between  them  may  be  made  air-tight  by  lining  them 
with  air-proof  paper.  The  ice  chamber  above  should 
have  a  floor  of  sheet  zinc,  a  little  sloping  to  one  corner, 
that  the  water  from  the  melting  ice  may  drain  off. 
This  metal  floor  will  cool  the  chamber  to  any  desired 
degree,  and  in  the  summer  churning  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  right  temperature  by  the  addition 
of  powdered  ice  to  the  cream.  The  butter  when  made 
may  be  stored  in  the  ice  closet  until  disposed  of.  To 
avoid  difficulty  with  the  cream  in  cold  weather,  the 
closet  may  be  warmed  by  hot  water  to  the  right  tem¬ 
perature.  By  regulating  these  paints  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  ways  suggested,  there  should  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  everything  in  the  precise  condition 
for  the  best  dairy  work.  It  might  be  desirable  to 
use  a  stove  in  the  dairy  in  the  cold  season,  and  regulate 
the  warmth  by  a  thermometer.  The  ice  closet  may  be 
built  as  shown  at  Fig.  161.  If  no  ice  is  provided,  the 
cream  may  be  kept  cool  by  setting  it  in  narrow,  deep 
pails  in  a  tank  of  cold  water — the  water  being  changed 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  at  60  degrees. 

II  STEWART. 


Seedling  Strawberries  and  Tile  Covers. 

L.  C.,  Greenfield,  Mich — 1.  I  have  thousands  of  seed¬ 
ling  strawberry  plants  grown  from  the  seed  of  the 
Crescent,  Wilson  and  Charles  Downing.  By  taking 
care  of  them,  what  am  I  likely  to  accomplish — are  they 
likely  to  resemble  the  originals  ?  2.  In  tiling  land 

where  there  is  a  quicksand  bottom,  would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  cover  the  tiles  with  straw,  grass,  etc  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  fruit  of  the  seedlings  will  vary  indefin¬ 
itely.  The  best  way  is  to  mark  all  the  plants  that 
bear  superior  berries  ;  propagate  them  and  destroy 
the  rest.  2.  Some  covering  for  the  joints  of  the  tiles 
wculd  be  useful.  We  have  seen  tarred  paper,  sods  and 
bits  of  clay  used  for  this  purpose.  We  do  not  know 
about  using  grass  or  straw.  All  who  have  tried  these 
or  other  substances  are  requested  to  give  tbeir  experi¬ 
ence. 

Value  ol  Leather. 

A.  W.  B.,  Thoma8ton,  Me. — What  is  the  value  of 
fine  leather  as  a  fertilizer?  It  is  finer  than  sawdust, 
being  the  waste  from  sandpapering  and  polishing 
shoe  soles. 

Ans  — The  agricultural  value  of  the  leather  is  next 
to  nothing.  It  contains  quite  a  high  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  but  it  is  locked  up  in  such  a  combination  as 
to  be  unavailable  for  plants.  The  leather  could  be 
used  as  an  absorbent  back  of  the  cows  to  hold  the 
liquid  manures.  It  would  also  be  benefited  somewhat 
by  mixing  through  the  manure  piles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

California  Privet. — A.  W.  P.,  Coulterville,  Ill. — 
Privets  grow  very  readily  from  cuttings  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  To  strike  cuttings  in  a  small  way,  use 
tbe  newer  wood  with  a  joint  of  the  older  wood,  and 
keep  the  soil  moist. 

Cabbage  Lice.— 3.  M.,  Antroch,  Cal. — Tobacco  water 
will  destroy  these  lice;  so  will  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

Sun  burned  Horses.— F.  B.  B.,  Austin,  Texas.— As  to 
your  question:  “I  have  a  team  of  black  carriage 
horses  which  sun-burn  very  badly  on  their  flanks  and 
sides.  They  are  kept  in  the  shade  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,”  we  know  of  no  remedy  except  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  sun.  Why  not  blanket  them  ? 
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Rooster-Pecked  Wives. 

L  E  L.,  Nebraska. — I  have  read  with 
much  interest  the  recent  articles  on 
“  hired  men”  in  the  columns  of  The  R. 
N  -Y.,  and  can  heartily  indorse  what 
Carrie  T.  Meigs  has  said.  Having  seen 
one  or  two  hired  men  in  the  course  of 
my  short  life  of  40  years,  I  am  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  evil.  I  might  have  kept  still  had 
not  “  Farmer,”  of  Lyndonville,  N.  Y., 
come  forth  with  his  sweeping  tirade 
against  women  in  general  and  in  defence 
of  the  poor,  much  abused  hired  man  He 
has  without  doubt,  “  freed  his  mind.”  I 
hope  he  will  excuse  me  if  I  free  mine. 
The  keynote  of  that  man’s  character  is 
sounded  in  the  closing  words  of  his  little 
speech  :  “  The  proper  place  fora  woman 
is  in  the  house,  and  I  think  there  would 
he  less  trouble  between  farmers  and 
their  hired  men  if  women  would  stay 
wh're  they  belon  r.”  Just  so. 

We  often  read  and  talk  about  “  hen¬ 
pecked  husbands,”  but  who  ever  heard 
any  mention  made  of  “  rooster-pscked 
wives  ?  ”  Pardon  the  expression,  if  you 
think  it  needs  pardoning,  hut  I  would 
like  to  ask  why  one  term  is  not  just  as 
allowable  as  the  other,  and  just  as  ex¬ 
pressive  9  Such  wives  exist,  and  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  “  Farmer’s”  wife 
is  one  of  them.  From  his  style  of  talk, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
wife  and  daughters  (if  he  has  any)  are 
regularly  cowed,  household  drudges,  not 
daring  to  call  their  poor  souls  their  own 
in  the  presence  of  “Farmer”  and  his 
“  hired  man.”  This  gentleman  (?)  can¬ 
not  brook  the  idea  of  the  wives  and 
children  “  bossing  ”  the  hired  men.  but 
how  about  the  hired  men  bossing  the 
wives  and  children  ?  Perfectly  allow¬ 
able,  I  suppose.  They  do  it.  Carrie  T. 
Meigs  has  not  told  it  all;  their  impudence 
and  arrogance  are  at  times  something 
amazing.  I  once  heard  a  farmer  tell  his 
hired  man  to  hitch  up  a  team  for  his  wife 
to  drive  to  town  straightway.  Mr.  Hired 
Man  marched  to  the  house  and  demanded 
to  know  of  the  lady  what  in  thunder  she 
wanted  to  go  to  town  for,  adding  that  if 
there  was  anything  wanted,  he  could  go 
after  it.  Upon  another  occasion  there 
was  company  for  supper  at  this  same 
place.  A  lady  guest  was  in  the  act  of 
pouring  some  syrup  from  the  pitcher, 
when  one  of  the  hired  men  reached 
across  the  table  and  with  his  finger  ac¬ 
tually  wiped  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher, 
and  then  transferred  his  finger  to  his  own 
mouth.  The  lady  left  the  table  and  the 
house ;  a  scene  followed.  I  could  men¬ 
tion  in  detail  many  occurrences  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature  which  have  in  one  way  or 
another  come  under  my  observation,  but 
think  these  two  will  suffice.  In  both  in¬ 
stances  the  hired  men  had  been  well 
treated,  and  shared  with  the  family  the 
best  the  house  afforded,  but  all  this 
proved  “  too  rich  for  their  blood.”  Their 
treatment  was  far  better  than  they  de¬ 
served.  I  have  known  a  very  few  good, 
trusty  hired  men,  but  they  have  been  the 
exceptions,  not  the  rule,  and,  when  se¬ 
cured,  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  Shrinkage  in  Hay. 

A.  D.  A.,  Montpelier,  Vermont. — In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  3,  page  381,  J.  T. 
C.,  inquires  in  regard  to  the  loss  or 
shrinkage  of  hay  after  keeping  it  for 
some  time.  I  call  to  mind  a  bit  of  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  40  years  ago.  It  may 
not  be  strictly  in  the  line  of  the  inquiry, 
but  I  think  it  an  indication  of  possibili¬ 
ties.  Having  a  piece  of  grass  seeded  the 
September  previous,  after  a  crop  of  corn, 
with  Herd’s-grass,  half  a  bushel  to  the 
acre,  a  line  was  stretched  inclosing  one 
square  rod.  After  the  surrounding  grass 


had  been  cut  and  raked  back,  the  rod 
was  cut  and  treated  the  same  as  the  rest. 
When  sufficiently  cured  the  whole  was 
put  into  the  barn.  That  growing  on  the 
measured  ground  weighed  at  the  rate  of 
3K  tons  per  acre  and  was  put  on  the 
high  beams  ;  after  it  had  been  turned 
once  and  lain  two  weeks,  it  was  again 
weighed  and  was  found  to  have  shrunk 
at  the  rate  of  700  pounds  per  acre  or  200 
per  ton.  The  grass  was  fine  and  thick, 
almost  like  a  mat,  not  very  tall,  and  was 
cut  before  fairly  headed  out,  because  it 
began  to  lod^e — perhaps  it  shrank  more 
on  account  of  being  cut  pretty  green. 

I  often  hear  or  see  in  the  papers  in¬ 
quiries  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  required  for  a  ton  of  hay.  Many 
times  the  answer  is  given  500  feet.  I  do 
not  think  any  definite  number  of  feet 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  rule — much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  hay  and  more  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  person  making  the  estimate.  I  have 
many  times  weighed  and  assisted  in 
weighing  hay  from  a  given  number  of 
feet  and  found  a  variation  of  from  380 
feet  in  a  deep  well  bay  of  fine  hay,  to  000 
feet  on  a  small  scaffold  of  a  coarse,  loosly 
packed  article. 

Fotatoes  Planted  With  Trees. 

T.  J.  T.,  address  unknown. — I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  growing  trees, 
and  I  always  put  several  potatoes  under 
each  when  I  set  them#  I  have  a  young 
apple  orchard  set  10  years  ago.  I  then 
placed  potatoes  under  each  tree,  and 
potatoes  grow  from  the  roots  every  year; 
many  have  come  up  this  spring.  When 
a  boy,  I  knew  an  old  man  who  was  very 
successful  in  growing  all  kinds  of  trees, 
and  he  always  placed  potatoes  under 
every  tree  when  he  set  it. 

C.  E.  T.,  Forestville,  N.  Y. — I  have 
tried  potatoes  and  also  oats  for  the  above 
purpose.  I  find  oats  the  better. 

Guarding:  Apple  Trees  From  Mice. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdalk,  III. — As  to  the 
mice  repellers  mentioned  on  page  404,  a 
pound  of  dissolved  copperas  in  a  bucket 
of  whitewash  makes  a  wash  that  cer¬ 
tainly  repels  mice,  yet  they  may  be 
driven  by  hunger  to  gnaw  through  this 
wash,  and  they  may  make  their  holes 
and  nests  at  the  base  of  the  tree  and 
gnaw  the  bark  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  the  latter  case  the  mound 
of  earth  advised  is  a  disadvantage,  as  the 
mice  are  thus  afforded  a  dry  harbor  and 
they  will  even  often  select  such  places 
for  their  winter-quarters.  Mounding 
does  no  good  except  to  prevent  the  mice 
that  travel  under  the  snow  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  tree.  This  wash  applied  quite 
diluted  (as  a  thick  wash  scales  off)  to 
trees  in  September  on  a  dry  day  is  nearly 
effectual  for  the  winter  against  mice  and 
rabbits,  and  quite  so  against  the  round- 
headed  apple  borer  if  used  about  May 
— the  time  varying  with  the  latitude. 

I  sympathize  with  D.  W.  D  ,  as  I  “have 
been  there,”  and  have  given  the  matter 
some  study.  This  is  what  I  do  :  In  the 
fall  I  cut  a  gallon  or  two  of  apples  into 
pieces  about  one-third  of  an  inch  square 
and  stir  in  a  quantity  of  arsenic  or  stryeh 
nine  ;  then  I  go  over  the  whole  orchard, 
not  omitting  the  fence  corners  at  the  end 
and  roll  a  poisoned  piece  into  every 
mouse  hole  I  can  find  ;  this  uses  up  most 
of  the  mice,  then  I  apply  the  wash. 
Afterward  on  very  valuable  trees  I  place 
a  lath  tree  protector,  sinking  the  ends 
into  the  ground  ;  or  a  screen  wire  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  Still,  drifting 
snows  may  cover  all  these  devices  and 
leave  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  open  for 
the  rabbits. 

More  About  Free  Crates. 

C.  D.  L.,  Taunton,  Mass. — I  see  by 
The  Rural  that  the  farmers  are  not 
all  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants  in  refusing  to  return 
empty  crates,  and  no  wonder;  the  crates, 
after  being  used  still  have  a  market 
value,  and  when  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  should  be  returned  or  an  exchange 
be  effected;  or  an  allowance  made  for 
them.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  most  of  the 


prominent  merchants  have  agreed  to  re- 
turr  no  crates  ;  but  at  this  time  car-loads 
of  empty  crates  are  being  sent  out  free 
to  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  return  the  crates  filled,  thus 
obliging  the  latter  to  make  their  con¬ 
signments  to  the  owners  of  the  crates. 

Corn  After  Corn. 

E.  B.  W.,  Newton,  Iowa. — I  find  some¬ 
thing  interesting  in  each  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  This  time  it  is  the  articles  on 
“  Corn  after  Corn,”  in  a  recent  Farmer’s 
Club.  I  notice  that  the  answers  to  the 
questions  are  all  by  Eastern  men  Does 
The  Rural  want  to  hear  from  the  West? 
[Certainly,  yes.  The  West  is,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  the  corn  country. — Eds.]  At  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station,  located  at 
Champaign,  there  is  a  half  acre  from 
which  15  continuous  corn  crops  have  been 
taken,  most  of  the  time  stalks  and  all, 
without  manure  of  any  kind  having  been 
applied  to  it  during  the  whole  period. 
The  average  of  the  last  three  crops  of 
which  I  have  the  reports — the  13,  14  and 
15 — is  48.7  bushels,  certainly  a  profitable 
yield.  A  half  acre  next  to  this,  which 
has  been  in  corn  the  same  length  of  time, 
but  which  has  been  heavily  manured  with 
stable  manure,  yielded  during  the  sam 
years  an  average  of  67.1  bushels  per  acre, 
or  at  the  rate  of  18.4  bushels  more  than 
the  unmanured.  I  noticed,  though,  that 
these  plots  are  situated  on  very  black 
rich  land,  land  that  aDy  experienced  Il¬ 
linois  farmer  would  choose  as  his  best 
corn  land.  The  prairie  soil  does  not  av¬ 
erage  as  rich  as  that,  much  less  the  whole 
State. 

In  practice  it  is  not  found  advisable  to 
crop  continuously  with  corn.  If  the  land 
is  new,  that  is,  an  old  Blue-grass  pasture 
plowed  under,  five  or  six  profitable  crops 
can  be  raised.  Then  the  land  should  be 
rested  two  years,  with  oats  or  wheat, 
after  which  th  ee  or  four  profitable  corn 
crops  may  he  raise*!.  I  believe,  though 
I  have  no  proof,  that  the  decreased  yield 
after  several  continuous  corn  crops  is 
owing  more  to  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil  than  to  lack  of  fertility.  It 
is  the  universal  custom  to  pasture  the 
stalks  in  winter.  Many  plow  the  ground 
too  wet,  and  are  very  careless  about 
tramping  it  while  in  that  state.  Even 
with  the  best  of  management,  the  soil 
loses  that  fine  condition  admired  by  all, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Paisley. 


'HENEVER I  see 
Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  I  want  to  bow  and 

say  ‘  Tiiank  You.’  I 

was  badly  affected  with 


Eczema  and  Scrof  u  la 
Sores,  covering  almost 
the  whole  of  one  side  of 
my  face,  nearly  to  the 
top  of  my  head.  Run¬ 
ning  sores  discharged 


from  both  ears.  My  eyes  were  very  bad.  For 
nearly  a  year  I  was  deaf.  I  took  HOOD’S 
SAKSA'PAKILIiA  and  the  sores  on  my 
eyes  and  in  my  ears  healed.  I  can  now  hear 
and  see  as  well  as  ever.”  Mrs.  Amanda  Pais¬ 
ley,  176  Lander  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HOOD’S  PILLS  cure  all  Liver  Ills,  jaundice, 
sick  headache)  biliousness,  sour  stomach,  nausea. 


NORTON’S  PLANT  OUSTER 
distributes  Paris  Green,  London  Pur¬ 
ple,  or  any  dry  Insecticide.  It  can  be 
carried  In  one  hand,  and  the  dust- 
guard  projected  over  each  hill  or 
Q|  ■  HIV  plant  successively.  A  slight  motion 
HI  HM  I  of  the  hand  throws  down  the  powder, 
■  ■  and  envelopes  the  leaves  and  stalks 

of  the  plant  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is 
light,  cheap  and  easily  handled,  and 
saves  all  waste.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.  THE  TROY  STAMPING 
WORKS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


LEGGETT'S 

PARIS  GREEN  or  DRY  POWDER  GUN. 

distributes  Paris-Green,  London-Purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  is 
forced  through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  plant, 
bush  or  tree  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  is  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  cheap.  Four  tubers  with  each  gun,  full 
length  eight  feet.  Price,  $6;  express  paid  east  of 
Rocky  Mountains.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted 
LEGGETT  &  PRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


WHEAT 

GROWERS 


r;  Should  always  use  Bradley’s 
Standard  Fertilizers.  They 
are  absolutely  the  best  fer- 
til  izers  m  a  n  u  factu  red,  a  ml 
never  fail  to  bring  large  ]> re¬ 
fits  to  their  users. 

See  our  agents  or  write 
us  before  purchasing. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Go., 

BOSTON. 

Western  New  York  Office  : 

843  Granite  lildg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  ECLIPSE 

WIND  MILL 


THE 

ORIGINAL 

SELF-REGULATING 

WOOD  WHEEL 

Will  run  in  Lighter  Wind 
and  do  More  Work 
than  any  other. 

FAIRBANKS’ 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 

Wind  Mills  and  Towers. 
Pumps,  Tanks,  &c,. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


SOMETHING  NEW 

l\T  COMBINATION  WITH 

J.  E.  PORTER’S 

SOLID  STEEL 

Track  and  Carrier 

A  sling  that  he  has  just 
invented,  and  on  which 
he  was  granted  a  patent 
May  9,  1891.  Ask  your 
dealers  for  the  Porter 
Hay  Carrier  with  his  new 
sling  used  instead  of  a 
fork,  or  send  to  the 
Pioneer  manufacturer  of 
Hay  Carriers  for  his  1893 
circular,  describing  his 
latest  Improvements  for 
handling  hay.  J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


ATTENTION! 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  axe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


MAKE  MONEY 

While  You 

STAHL’S 


EXCELSIOR 


FRUIT  DRIER 

Evaporate?  Frnit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 
Address 

WILLIAM  STAHL 
EVAPORATOR  COMP’Y, 
QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

which  a  decaying  *  sod  gives  it.  I  have 
noticed  several  instances  that  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  has  more  to  do  with  the  yield  than 
the  average  farmer  gives  it  credit  for.  J 
think  that  with  good  culture,  on  the 
black  prairie  soil  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
profitable  crops  of  corn  can  be  raised 
continuously;  but  I  believe  it  is  still  more 
profitable  to  grow  corn  in  a  rotation. 

“  Mistering  ”  The  Hired  Man. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  S.,  Clay  County,  Texas  — 

I  am  glad  the  le’.ter  by  Carrie  Meigs  was 
published  and  that  the  hired  men  are 
answering.  I  wish  Carrie  would  con¬ 
sider  two  or  three  ideas  from  another 
standpoint.  How  are  the  hired  men  usu¬ 
ally  lodged,  what  sort  of  rooms  and  beds 
are  given  them?  In  scores  of  farm  houses 
I  know  of  the  men  are  given  positively 
miserable  bed3  in  the  attic,  which  is  the 
hottest  in  summer  and  coldest  in  winter. 
They  get  ragged  old  bedding,  often  with 
no  sheets,  straw  pillows,  no  table,  chair 
or  toilet  articles  whatever.  The  hired 
man’s  bed  and  room  in  many  fine  houses 
I  know  of  are  simply  places  where  he  can 
crawl  away  and  stretch  out  to  sleep  with 
poorer  accommodations  in  proportion 
than  are  furnished  to  the  sheep  and 
cattle  he  cares  for.  There  is  no  need  to 
go  into  particulars  about  the  rooms. 
Any  observing  person  has  seen  the  shame¬ 
ful  way  many  men  are  lodgod. 

Again,  what  right  has  a  man’s  wife  or 
daughter  to  command  his  help?  What 
merchant’s  or  mill  owner’s  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily  presume  to  give  orders  to  his  men?  I 
think  if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen  the 
men  wouid  rebel  at  once.  It  is  all  right 
for  a  farmer’s  daughter  to  help  her 
father.  Out-of-door  work  is  far  pleas¬ 
anter  to  many  women  than  in-door.  Oar 
cities  would  not  be  overcrowded  with 
half  paid  clerks  and  dressmakers,  fewer 
girls  would  find  their  way  to  brothels 
and  police  stations  if  they  did  help  their 
fathers.  We  have  scores,  or  hundreds  of 
successful  women  farmers,  but  they  are 
mostly  widows.  Agriculture  is  an  ideal 
occupation  for  women,  but  if  a  woman 
is  to  “  boss  ”  the  men  they  should  know 
when  they  are  hired  that  she  is  their 
“  forewoman  ”  and  she  should  learn  to 
handle  her  men  with  tact,  just  as  she 
would  handle  scholars  or  sewing  girls. 
A  woman  can  succeed  anywhere  with 
tact  and  will  fail  anywhere  without.  If 
a  good  mistress  makes  a  good  maid,  will 
not  the  rule  work  equally  well  as  to  mas¬ 
ter  and  man  ? 

A  bit  of  personal  experience  :  we  never 
have  much  trouble  with  our  hired  men. 
They  are  well  fed,  have  good,  clean  beds, 
in  clean  rooms,  with  mean,  wholesome 
furnishings.  We  are  not  too  familiar  with 
them.  I  never  call  my  husband’s  help  by 
their  given  names.  A  man  who  works  for 
us  on  the  farm  is  as  conscious  of  having  Mr. 
placed  before  his  name  as  the  man  who 
serves  you  behind  the  counter.  He  is 
one  of  the  family  in  all  respects  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  character  and  work.  He 
is  not  “  snubbed  ”  or  put  upon,  and  we 
can  always  keep  our  help  as  long  as  we 
want  them.  It  is  the  exception  ever  to 
have  any  trouble  with  them.  I  am  a 
warm  friend  of  the  laboring  man.  I 
earned  my  own  living  before  marriage. 
I  rather  think  I  earn  it  now.  Neither 
my  father  nor  any  of  my  family  has  been 
a  hereditary  capitalist,  and  we  were 
brought  up  to  honor  a  man  for  his  worth. 
A  gentleman  never  appears  in  better 
light  than  on  a  farm  among  his  help.  If 
there  are  flaws  in  his  character,  they  will 
show  in  the  clear  light  of  personal, 
every-day  contact,  and  his  best  will  help 
better  all  he  comes  in  contact  with. 

Potash  in  Western  New  York. 

Edw.  F  Dibble,  Livingston  County. 
N.  Y. — A  few  weeks  since,  I  observed  in 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  there  was 
quite  a  little  discussion  on  the  question 
of  potash,  and  the  best  and  most  valu¬ 
able  form  in  which  to  purchase  it. 

Every  person  can  purchase  the  best 


grade  of  muriate,  if  he  insists  on  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  and  it  has  always  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  purchase  of  a  fertilizer 
that  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  and 
I  know  of  no  other  source  from  which 
we  can  get  potash  in  as  soluble  a  form  for 
as  little  money  as  that  of  the  high  grade 
muriate  of  potash  containing  98  per  cent 
of  pure  muriate.  If  there  is  one  element 
more  than  another  in  which  our  farms  in 
western  New  York  are  deficient  it  is 
potash.  The  old  farmers  who  came  into 
this  country  50  years  ago  can  well  re¬ 
member  the  enormous  crops  qf  wheat, 
corn  and  barley  the  land  produced  after 
the  timber  had  been  cut  and  burned.  It 
was  then  new  and  fertile  and  full  of  its 
virgin  wealth  ;  but  year  after  year  it  was 
robbed  of  its  fertility,  the  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  ammonia  were  taken 
from  it  and  it  was  so  depleted  in  its  plant 
food  that  much  of  it  became  nearly 
worthless  for  farm  purposes. 

It  is  a  travesty  upon  intelligent  farm¬ 
ing  in  western  New  York  that  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  wheat  for  the  past  10  years 
is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  bushels 
per  acre.  When  one  realizes  the  very 
small  yield  on  the  average,  and  then 
realizes  that  to  obtain  that  average 
thousands  of  acres  must  have  yielded 
less  than  12  bushels,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  either  our  system  of  farming 
is  at  fault  or  our  lands  have  been  injured 
and  ruined  by  continual  cropping  with¬ 
out  placing  a  sufficient  amount  of  plant 
food  back  in  the  soil  to  take  the  place  of 
that  used  up  by  previous  crops.  About 
five  years  ago,  I  came  into  possession  of 
the  farm  1  am  now  living  on,  which  had 
been  terribly  abused  for  the  previous  20 
years.  During  the  10  years  before  my 
purchase,  it  had  never  paid  one  cent  of 
profit  upon  its  cultivation ,  in  fact,  in  10 
years  the  owner  had  lost  about  83  000. 
The  neighbors  said  the  farm  was  worth¬ 
less  and  of  no  value,  but  I  have  been 
making  a  number  of  experiments  during 
the  past  few  years  with  fertilizers  and 
find  that  the  ordinary  manufactured  fer¬ 
tilizer  put  upon  the  market  is  by  far  too 
deficient  in  potash  for  my  soil. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  me  to  lur- 
nish  ammonia  or  nitrogen  for  my  soil  by 
the  cultivation  of  clover  and  plowing  it 
under.  This  year  for  potatoes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  shall  plow  under  clover  that 
would  yield  at  least  two  tons  of  dry 
clover  per  acre  at  the  time  of  plowing 
under,  and  the  mass,  as  it  decays,  will 
furnish  more  nitrogen  per  acre  than  I 
could  obtain  from  a  number  of  tons  of 
ordinary  fertilizer.  Then  I  make  on 
this  farm  every  year  300  or  400  tons  of 
manure,  which  gives  us  great  quantities 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
then,  by  adding  potash  liberally  to  my 
soil,  I  get  the  grain  and  yield.  A  fertil¬ 
izer  that  has  given  me  good  results,  in 
fact,  better  than  anything  else,  is  made 
of  the  following  ingredients:  1,800  pounds 
of  high-grade  acidulated  bone-black  that 
analyzes  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  17.33  per  cent  available 
phosphoric  acid,  with  200  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash. 

This  fertilizer  used  a  year  ago  on  13 
acres  of  oats,  150  pounds  per  acre,  pro¬ 
duced  a  yield  of  95%  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  entire  field,  and  the  oats  were  not 
over  three  feet  high  ;  the  straw  was  very 
stiff,  of  heavy  weight,  and  I  attribute 
this  large  crop,  with  heavy  grain  and 
short  straw,  to  the  fact  that  by  using  a 
large  amount  of  potash,  v  ith  plenty  of 
phosphoric  acid,  more  grain  was  pro¬ 
duced  than  if  I  had  used  a  fertilizer  as 
made  and  put  upon  the  markets  by  the 
different  firms.  Then  the  expense  is 
another  item  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  actual  cost  was  but  825. 35  per 
ton.  Other  experiments  with  various 
kinds  of  fertilizers  on  potatoes  and  grain 
have  proved  that  a  fertilizer  three  times 
as  strong  in  potash  as  those  ordinarily 
put  upon  the  market  will  give  me  the 
best  results.  I  think  that  if  farmers 
who  use  fertilizers,  in  other  States  as 
well  as  New  York,  where  the  land  has 


been  used  for  fertilizing  purposes  for  50 
years  or  more,  would  make  careful  tests 
with  ordinary  fertilizers  along  with  those 
rich  in  potash  in  a  good  soluble  form, 
they  would  find  that  they  could  get  bet¬ 
ter  crops  by  using  the  potash  fertilizers. 

The  “  Off  ”  Fruit  Year  Off  ! 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Selected  varieties  for  family  and  market  should  be 
planted  In  July  or  August,  In  order  to  get  good  re¬ 
sults  the  following  season.  Handsome  Catalogue, 
with  latest  Information  as  to  varieties  and  culture, 
ready  July  1st.  Free. 

ULLWANGEK  &  BARRY, 

Mount  hope  Nuhsekiks, 

63d  Year.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.J.  W.  W.,  Pueblo,  Colo. — In  reference 
to  a  discussion  in  a  late  Rural  under  the 
head  “  Need  Apple  Trees  Take  a  Year 
Off.’’  about  five  or  six  years  ago  I  hired 
an  acre  of  ground  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on 
which  were  two  old  Baldwin  apple  trees 
that  had  been  very  much  neglected,  but 
they  both  bore  an  excellent  crop,  each 
on  alternate  years,  so  that  every  year  we 
had  all  we  wanted  for  family  use. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  lived  in 
Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  an  amateur  in  regard  to  fruits.  I 
believe  that  he  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
peach  to  a  success  in  that  region  of  ex¬ 
cessively  cold  winters.  This  he  did  by 
letting  the  ground  freeze  hard  all  around 
the  trees,  and  aiding  the  process  by  fill¬ 
ing  the  soil  with  water  and  when  well 
frozen  binding  the  limbs  of  ‘he  trees 
thickly  with  straw  and  putting  a  thick 
covering  on  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
roots  extended,  placing  b:ards  over  it 
and  never  removing  them  until  spring 
was  well  opened.  In  consequence  he 
had  the  largest  peach  trees  that  I  have 
ever  seen  and  they  were  abundant  bear¬ 
ers  of  delicious  fruit.  As  regards  apple 
trees,  he  used  to  say  that  trees  set  out  in 
the  autumn  would  bear  in  the  years  al¬ 
ternate  with  those  set  out  in  the  spring. 
Have  fruit  growers  ever  tried  that  plan? 


If  you  name  The  Bukal  New-Yorkeu  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


A  LONG  PROCESSION 
of  diseases  start  from  a  torpid  liver  and  im¬ 
pure  blood.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  cures  every  one  of  them.  It  prevents 
them,  too.  Take  it,  as  you  ought,  when  you 
feel  the  first  symptoms  (languor,  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  dullness,  depression)  and  you’ll  save 
yourself  from  something  serious. 

In  building  up  needed  flesh  and  strength, 
and  to  purify  and  enrich  the  blood,  nothing 
can  equal  the  “Discovery.”  It  invigorates 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  promotes  all  the  bodily 
functions,  and  brings  back  health  and  vigor. 
For  Dyspepsia,  “  Liver  Complaint,”  Bilious¬ 
ness,  and  all  Scrofulous,  Skin,  and  Scalp  Dis¬ 
eases,  it  is  the  only  remedy  that’s  guaranteed 
to  benefit  or  cure,  in  every  case,  or  the  money 
is  refunded. _ _ _ 

About  Catarrh.  No  matter  what  you’ve 
tried  and  found  wanting,  you  can  be  cured 
with  Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  this  medicine  agree  to  cure  you, 
or  they’ll  pay  you  $500  in  cash. 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS. 

Young  men  an<1  women  r  repared  tor  buHnees,  pro¬ 
fessional  stuales  and  <  lL/.enehlp. 

Economic*.  t,ivi<-*,  politics,  History,  Liter¬ 
ature,  Rhetoric.  Hook-keeping;,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Sciences,  Languages,  etc. 

Fee  1100  per  year.  Send  for  circular. 

GKO.  GilNTON,  President, 

34  Union  Square.  N.Y. 


KEYSTONE.."' 


WASHING 
ACHIN£, 

Made  of  White  Cedar. 
Clothes  last  one-half  longer  In  avoid¬ 
ing  the  washboard,  We  warrant  It  to 
wash  as  clean  ns  can  bo  done  by  hand 
In  less  time.  Head  $4  for  a  machine  be¬ 
fore  the  territory  is  taken,  and  save 
agents’  profits.  If  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  refund  the  money.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Territory  free 
anti  exclusive  right.  KEYSTONE 
MEG.  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  ..jitJ 


ENGINES, 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Three  Posts  to  the  1 00  Feet. 

Height:  Five  feet,  the  standard. 

Spaced:  Close  at  the  bottom  where  prowls  the  ob¬ 
trusive  pig.  Wide  at  top  where  sweeps  the 
unobstructed  view. 

Strength:  To  stop  the  mad  career 
Of  running  steeds 

Th  mgh  wild  with  fear. 

Every  foot  of  every  panel,  a  perfect  self  regula¬ 
tor.  Tnls  Is  the  ready  made  fence  built  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


WALL  PAPER 

■  W  buy  handsome  papor  ant 


4c.  to  60c.  a  roll. 
Send  8o.  for  100  line 
_  _  samples.  Si  1  .OO  will 
juy  handsome  papor  and  border  for  a  large 
THOS.  J  MYERS.  1210  Market  St  .  Phila..  Pa. 


Special  Reduced  Price  for 
ONE  Month. 


BY  A.  A.  CltOZIEK. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with 
b  lef  sclentldc  refutations.  High  y  1  teresttng  to 
students  nd  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work,  t  rice  $1,  reduced  to  75  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


A  BIG  FRUIT  CROP  REQUIRES  PROPER  HANDLING. 


A  big  crop  on  any  one  farm  demands  a  big  evaporator  if  evaporated.  The 
small  farm  with  a  big  crop  demands  a  way  to  use  the  surplus  and  waste  fruit.  The 


U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  fills  the 
bill.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved.  It  is  the  latest,  cheapest, 
best.  A  veritable  little  bread  winner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  base.  Can 
be  used  on  aDy  kind  of  stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  Base,  22x16  inches ;  Height,  26 
inches.  Eight  galvanized  wire-cloth 
trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  extra  fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic 
use,  up  to  two  bushels  ol  fresh  fruit 
per  day.  Price  of  the  drier  alone,  87. 
Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
85 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  87.  This  will 
pay  your  own  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  New  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  he  substituted  if  preferred. 
Shipped  by  freight  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense;  cost  50  cents  to  about  8L  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance.  THE  RURAL  PUB¬ 
LISHING  COMPANY,  Cor.  Chambers 
and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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According  to  numerous  reports,  wheat’is  now  sell¬ 
ing  for  a  cent  a  pound  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  es¬ 
pecially  in  places  remote  from  the  markets  or  having 
poor  transportation  facilities.  How  many  farmers,  or 
even  experiment  stations,  have  found  by  actual  trial 
whether  it  would  pay  to  feed  wheat  to  stock  at  that 
price?  *  * 

During  a  visit  to  Fulton  market  the  other  day,  the 
writer  saw  strawberries  marked  five  cents  a  quart  and 
others  18  cents  a  quart.  What  made  that  difference 
of  13  cents  per  quart?  Should  the  kind  so  outra¬ 
geously  poor  as  to  bring  a  mere  pittance  of  five  cents, 
ever  have  been  sent  to  market  ?  Is  the  shipper  ever 
likely  to  become  rich  from  the  products  of  his  garden? 
*  # 

In  regard  to  that  question  about  chemical  fertilizers 
for  a  Virginia  orchard,  we  think  Mr.  Kerr’s  answer  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  lie  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  experience  with  Southern  orcharding.  Mr. 
Crosby’s  scheme  for  experimenting  is  conservative 
enough,  but  he  need  not  be  afraid  that  a  skillful  use 
of  fertilizers  among  trees  will  ever  represent  time  or 
money  thrown  away.  We  would  like  to  have  our 
readers  continue  this  discussion. 

#  *  . 

We  want  a  discussion  on  that  question  of  June  vs. 
January  butter  brought  up  by  Mr.  Chapman.  Where 
do  you  stand  on  it  ?  We  have  had  lots  of  advice  from 
dairymen  to  the  effect  that  winter  dairying  is  the 
thing.  Are  they  entirely  right  ?  Good  J  anuary  butter 
may  sell  for  more  money,  but  how  about  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  cost  and  price  ?  That  difference  is  what 
we  make  butter  for.  At  what  time  of  the  year  is  it 
the  greatest?  Rut  this  question  into  the  tester  of 
common  sense.  #  # 

When  the  silo  was  first  discussed  in  a  practical  way, 
we  heard  an  old  farmer  say  that  he  thought  sunflowers 
cut  just  before  the  seeds  formed  would  make  good 
ensilage.  He  had  noticed  that  all  kinds  of  stock  were 
fond  of  this  plant.  He  was  laughed  down  as  a  crank  ; 
yet  now  we  notice  the  papers  are  advocating  what  is 
known  as  the  “  Robertson  formula”  for  ensilage,  in 
which  sunflowers  are  to  be  used  with  other  plants. 
The  world  moves  right  along. 

*  * 

Like  a  second  Joseph,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the 
other  diy,  proposed  to  the  British  House  of  Lords  that 
the  Government  should  construct  granaries  vast 
enough  to  contain  a  supply  of  wheat  ample  to  save  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles  for  years  from  starvation 
in  the  event  of  a  blockade  by  a  hostile  fleet.  /Truly 
England  is  deplorably  dependent  on  outsiders  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  successful  block¬ 
ade  of  British  ports  by  any  foreign  fleet,  in  spite  of 
the  “Steel  Walls  of  Old  England,”  with  the  “Hearts  of 
Oak  ”  behind  them,  had  never  entered  the  head  of  any 
member  of  John  Bull’s  family,  and  the  suggestion  was 
laughed  in  scorn  out  of  the  House.  Sometimes  ridicule 
is  the  most  powerful  argument. 

*  * 

At  present  in  Kansas,  as  in  most  other  States, 
farmers  are  forced  either  to  sell  their  grains  and  seeds 
to  the  managers  of  local  elevators  or  ship  them  in 
bulk  without  learning  the  weights.  Thus  they  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  consigners’  honesty.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  the  legislature  of  the  Sunflower  State 
has  passed  a  law  which  will  go  into  effect  on  July  1, 
requiring  all  railroad  companies  to  provide  track 
scales  at  every  station  at  which  the  aggregate  ship¬ 
ments  of  grains  and  seeds  during  the  preceding  year 
have  reached  100  carloads  or  over.  Of  course  the 
chief  object  of  this  act  is  to  enable  farmers  to  deliver 
their  grains  and  seeds  directly  at  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  and  avoid  the  handling  of  them  by  local  elevators 
which  have  hitherto  had  a  substantial  monopoly  of 
the  business.  The  law  provides  that  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  shall  be  held  absolutely  responsible  for  any 
shortage,  in  transit,  over  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent. 
When  a  shipment  large  enough  to  fi  1  a  car  is  offered, 
the  company  must  weigh  the  car  directly  before  and 
after  it  is  loaded,  for  which  service  the  shipper  is  to 


pay  25  cents  for  each  draft.  Of  the  justice  of  such  a 
law  there  can  be  no  question,  but  the  practicability  of 
enforcing  it  is  a  trifle  doubtful.  The  railroad  mag¬ 
nates  either  openly  or  indirectly  through  convenient 
tools  wholly  own  or  are  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
elevators,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  mere  parasitic  corpor¬ 
ations,  run  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  man¬ 
agers  to  the  injury  of  the  stockholders,  and  these  men 
are  not  accustomed  to  surrender  a  source  of  great 
personal  emolument  without  a  struggle,  and  by 
neglect,  opposition  and  intimidation  they  are  likely 
to  do  a  great  deal  to  hinder  or  altogether  prevent  in 
places  the  enforcement  of  this  excellent  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

•  * 

We  have  some  notes  about  cooperative  horse  buying 
this  week  and  last.  This  method  of  buying  a  stallion 
or  expensive  bull  has  many  points  in  its  favor.  The 
cost  to  each  individual  farmer  is  comparatively  small, 
and  all  profits  go  into  the  company.  With  good  man¬ 
agement,  the  horse  really  pays  for  himself  from  the 
start,  so  that  the  members  secure  colts  at  the  ordinary 
service  fee  and  for  the  same  outlay  obtain  valuable 
property.  Horses  bought  in  this  way  are  usually  of 
better  breeding  than  those  kept  at  the  town  stable  or 
country  cross  roads.  Mr.  Severance  maks  a  good  point, 
on  page  455,  when  he  speaks  of  securing  a  stallion  that 
will  mate  in  color  and  size  with  the  mares  of  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Any  one  can  see  the  advantage  of  having  a  car¬ 
load  of  matched  horses  to  ship  rather  than  a  load  of 
assorted  animals — all  sizes  and  colors. 

*  # 

The  wording  of  an  advertisement  often  troubles 
readers.  When  a  man  pays  money  for  advertising 
space,  he  has  to  sell  goods  in  order  to  get  any 
profit  out  of  it.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  word  the  adver¬ 
tisement  so  as  to  attract  customers.  Suppose  an  agent 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wanted  to  advertise  for  subscribers. 
He  might  word  it  this  way  : 

J  OHN  SMITH,  Smlthvllle,  Is  agent  for  that 
excellent  paper,  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Will  be  pleased  to  show  samples  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

That  tells  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words,  but  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  pay  John  Smith.  Suppose  James 
Brown  takes  hold  of  it  like  this  : 

A  WONDERFUL  CHANCE 

TO  AID  YOUR  FARM  AND  YOUR  FAMILY. 

iar$l  .00^1 

secures  52  articles  that,  If  wisely  used,  will  add 
$100  to  your  income  this  year. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

The  man  who  sends  his  dollar  to  James  Brown  be¬ 
comes  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Which  form  of 
advertisement  will  attract  the  more  attention  ?  Is 
there  anything  wrong  about  J  ames  Brown’s  card  ? 
After  all,  does  it  not  largely  depend  upon  James 
Brown’s  personal  character  for  honesty  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing?  That  is  what  it  comes  to.  The  great  thing  to 
consider  is  the  character  of  the  advertiser  and  his 
reputation  for  fair  dealing.  What  he  says  in  his  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  of  less  importance. 

*  * 

A  Long  Island  farm  just  now  is  about  the  driest 
place  to  be  found.  Early  in  the  season  farmers  were 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  rain  to  stop — now  they  would 
give  anything  to  have  it  begin.  Along  the  railroads 
meadows  have  been  burning — so  dry  that  the  grass 
is  fired  by  passing  sparks.  The  drought  has  hurt 
strawberries,  and  potatoes  are  suffering.  Observers 
notice  one  thing  about  the  clover  crop — it  is  better 
than  for  many  years.  There  are  more  blossoms  on 
the  plants  than  ever  before.  This  seems  due  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  clover  midge  that  has  done  so 
much  damage  in  years  past. 

*  * 

Take  a  good  look  at  that  barn-yard  leach  pictured 
on  our  first  page.  Will  you  not  vote  the  leather  medal 
for  effective  manure  making  to  the  owner  of  that 
yard  ?  When  the  rains  descend  and  the  floods  come 
and  beat  upon  that  farm,  it  will  fall  slowly  but  surely, 
because  its  bank  is  built  upon  a  steep  hillside.  Old 
settlers  built  their  houses  on  hills  so  as  to  fight  the  In¬ 
dians  to  advantage.  They  put  barns  near  streams  so 
as  to  easily  get  rid  of  the  manure.  Indians  and  “  vir¬ 
gin  fertility  ”  have  both  gone.  Everybody  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  evi¬ 
dently  lots  of  folks,  like  the  owner  of  that  barn-yard, 
fail  to  understand  that  the  old  farms  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  backbones.  A  barn-yard  built  on  the 
principle  of  a  sieve  will  hold  nothing  but  grief. 

#  # 

When  we  called  the  Guernsey  a  “  Dignified  Jersey” 
we  certainly  meant  anything  but  disrespect  for  the 
former  excellent  breed  of  cattle.  The  Jersey  has  long 
been  the  standard  for  butter-making  cows.  The 
breed  has  been  advertised  and  “  boomed”  until  rich 
milk  and  “Jersey”  are  almost  synonymous.  The 
great  merits  of  the  Guernsey  have  not  been  so  pushed 


and  published.  When  claims  are  made  for  this  breed 
therefore  they  must  be  comparative  claims  based  upon 
the  known  excellence  of  the  Jersey.  When  we  said 
that  the  Guernsey  was  a  “  Dignified  Jersey”  we  only 
used  a  figurative  mode  of  saying  that  the  Guernsey 
had  all  the  good  points  of  the  rival  breed  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  was  “dignified” — that  is,  free  from  the  nervous¬ 
ness  and  excitability  that  have  often  beaten  the  Jer¬ 
seys  in  public  tests.  *  # 

We  have  often  been  told  that  European  farmers 
have  been  very  successful  with  the  use  of  basic  slag  as 
a  source  of  phosphoric  acid.  We  have,  this  week, 
letters  from  practical  and  intelligent  farmers  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  that  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  slag  abroad.  These  letters 
are  worth  a  careful  study.  We  have  often  advised 
farmers  to  experiment  with  the  slag.  The  American 
price  is  too  high.  Notice  that  it  can  be  bought  in 
Germany  for  $10  per  ton — a  price  that  will  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  make  a  fair  profit.  Several  things 
about  the  slag  are  worth  repeating.  It  contains 
nothing  of  value  but  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  It 
must  be  very  finely  ground.  It  is  but  slowly  soluble 
and  is  best  suited  to  damp  or  somewhat  “  sour  ”  lands 
containing  a  large  amount  of  humus  or  vegetable 
mold.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  about  the  only  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  that  should  be  mixed  with  it.  Read  the  articles 
carefully.  #  # 

BREVITIES. 

The  fellers  over  yunderln  the  town  have  gut  a  band, 

An’  once  a  week  they  practice  up  with  all  the  boys  on  hand, 

An’  out  on  my  plazzy  I  can  set  an’  hear  ’em  play 

As,  creepln’  up  the  valley  come  the  notes  from  far  away. 

There  ain't  no  high-toned  players  on  the  band— jest  common  men; 
There  ain’t  no  science  in  ’em.  but  you  orter  hear  ’em  when 
They  all  start  oil  together  an’  run  up  an’  down  the  scale, 

An’  then  play  Swanee  River,  Home,  Sweet  Home,  or  Lilly  Dale. 

That  harmony  comes  creeping  up  the  valley  with  the  wind. 

The  tune  blled  out  by  distance  an’  the  stale  notes  left  behind. 

I  jest  set  here  an’  listen  with  my  eyes  a-runnln'  wet. 

It  ain’t  a  mite  like  cryln’  ’cause  yer  sad  an’  lone  an'  yet 
Them  tunes  jest  digs  the  cover  offen  memories  In  yer  heart, 

An’  long- forgotten  visions  into  being  seem  ter  start, 

An’  youth  an’  hope,  ambition  hold  a  hand  out  once  again, 

An’  gone  Is  all  the  trouble  an’  the  sorrow  an’  the  pain. 

With  that  sweet  music  drlppen  on  yer  heart  like  healin'  dew. 

An’  faith  an’  love  a-breakln’  all  yer  soul's  big  prison  through. 

Don’t  reject  respect. 

Don’t  go  If  you  cannot  pay. 

The  scrub  dairymen  look  cowed. 

Kill  the  horn  fly  In  the  manure. 

Swamp  muck  is  fermented  sawdust. 

“  Scours”  will  clean  out  a  calf’s  health. 

What  about  rooster-pecked  wives? 

A  Paris-green  gun  will  make  the  bugs  leg  It. 

Men  have  been  hung  for  a  “slip  of  the  tongue.” 

How  much  kerosene  oil  do  you  use  in  your  axle  grease  ? 

You  can’t  overstock  a  held  so  long  as  you  put  feed  Into  It. 

Think  of  that  herd  of  Mr.  Baker's  averaging  per  cent  butter  fat. 
Ik  you  won't  give  pastured  cattle  grain,  give  them  attention,  any¬ 
way. 

You  have  to  keep  your  cow  at  home— what  about  your  neighbors 
dog? 

Who  claims  that  corn  planted  In  hills  stands  up  better  than  that  In 
drills? 

You  use  manure  to  Increase  the  crop  without  Increasing  the  cost  of 
cultivation. 

In  France  one-tenth  of  all  the  steam  power  used  In  the  country  is 
found  on  farms. 

A  hard  hour  that  when  you  first  realize  that  the  baby  has  stepped 
out  of  babyhood. 

The  cow  now  tramps  the  pasture  dry  and  bare  In  search  of  food 
that  surely  should  bo  there. 

Ever  hear  a  little  Guinea  chick  make  Its  wants  audible  ?  No?  You 
have  something  to  live  for. 

Why  can't  we  have  oil-holes  In  the  wheel  hubs  so  as  to  grease  up 
without  taking  the  whole  wheel  off  ? 

What  Is  to  prevent  you  from  having  pedigreed  potato  seed  like  Mr. 
Hallock's?  Anything  but  “  I  don’t  want  to?  ’ 

Did  you  know  that  Nancy  Hanks,  “  the  queen  of  the  turf,”  was 
named  after  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ? 

Our  Texas  friend,  page  447.  seems  to  think  Carrie  T.  Meigs  missed 
a  chance  when  she  failed  to  “  Mr.”  the  hired  man. 

When  a  man  sits  in  his  cushioned  chair  while  the  weeds  are  grow¬ 
ing  he  Is  guilty  of  a  basic  lag— of  no  benefit  to  agriculture. 

What  about  using  hay  or  straw  on  tile  to  keep  out  the  sand  ?  Have 
you  ever  tried  It  ?  If  so,  we  want  a  slice  of  your  experience. 

The  war  is  getting  to  be  a  “  way  back.”  Is  that  why  the  old  soldiers 
eat  “hog  butter”  while  the  Italian  Mission  children  have  pure  Jersey 
fat  ? 

You  will  notice  that  If  the  German  fert'llzer  dealers  do  not  make 
their  goods  of  a  certain  fineness  the  farmer  need  not  pay  for  them. 
Isn’t  that  right? 

Don’t  ever  send  a  picture  to  any  of  the  “  Art  Companies  ”  that 
offer  you  a  “  portrait  free.  ’  Don't  trust  any  man  who  wants  to  give 
you  something  for  nothing. 

Seest  thou  yon  “poke?”  He  Is  always  behind.  He  was  cursed  at 
his  birth  with  weariness.  He  prefers  the  leather  medal  to  a  gold 
one.  He  needs  an  application  of  himself  to  himself. 

The  old  stick-in-the-muds  are  “getting  left”  in  most  places. 
T’other  day  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  the  municipal  election  turned  upon 
the  issue  of  hogs  or  no  hogs  In  the  streets.  The  No-Hogs  won. 

For  years  chemists  have  tried  to  find  some  means  of  making  the 
nitrogen  In  leather  available.  No  plant  has  teeth  strong  enough  to 
eat  an  old  boot.  Chemists  have  burned  the  leather  in  the  hope  of 
washing  the  nitrogen  out  of  the  smoke  or  “fixing  ’  It  with  plaster. 
This  has  been  done  In  the  laboratory,  but  for  practical  work  on  a 
large  scale  has  not  been  found  su  cessful.  Chemistry  may  score 
another  triumph  soon  in  a  method  of  making  leather-nitrogen  cheaply 
available.  At  present,  however,  the  only  semblance  of  a  plant  tnat 
can  grow  upon  a  leathery  food  is  a  corn  on  the  foot. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Of  the  44  States  in  the  Union  38  were  represented 
by  upwards  of  100  delegates  at  the  Anti-Trust  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Chicago  the  other  day.  Minnesota,  the 
originator  of  the  movement,  alone  sent  a  full  relega¬ 
tion  of  10  members,  while  some  of  the  other  States 
were  represented  by  only  one  ;  but  what  was  lacking 
in  numbers  was  made  up  in  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a 
harmonious  meeting,  however,  as  a  radical  faction  of 
30  delegates,  representing  13  States,  vociferously  and 
bitterly  tried  to  force  the  convention  to  adopt  a  series 
of  violent  resolutions,  not  merely  against  trusts,  the 
evils  under  consideration,  but  also  often  indirectly 
against  the  present  organization  of  society,  and.  hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  their  efforts,  they  finally  “  bolted”  and 
held  a  httle  anarchistic  side-show  of  their  own.  The 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  preponderating  majority 
were  moderate  in  tone,  and  embraced  only  points  often 
discussed  in  the  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

X  X  X 

It  was  recommended  that  the  State  and  Federal 
legislatures,  after  careful  investigation,  should  enact 
new  and  stringent  laws  and  amend  old  ones  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  complete  extinction  of  unlawful  com¬ 
binations  destroying  competition  in  produce  and  ex¬ 
change  ;  that  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
should  enact  legislation  forfeiting  the  charters  of  all 
organizations  joining  a  trust  or  similar  combination, 
and  denying  to  foreign  or  non-resident  corporations 
the  comity  of  commerce  or  the  right  to  tran  act  busi¬ 
ness  between  the  various  States.  The  faithful  and 
efficient  execution  of  the  laws  was  demanded  at  the 
hands  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  States  and  Nation, 
and  the  severest  penalties  were  urged  against  delin¬ 
quents.  A  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  was  vehemently 
demanded.  It  was  also  resolved  to  create  an  indig¬ 
nant  public  sentiment  against  the  evils  entailed  by 
trusts  on  the  public  welfare  ;  for  it  was  acknowledged 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  enforcement  of  a  law  kept  pace  with 
the  public  spirit  and  conscience  in  its  favor  in  any 
community.  A  permanent  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  Anti-Trust  Association  of  the  United  States  is 
to  be  established,  as  well  as  two  standing  committees, 
one  to  look  after  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  other  after  the  enforcement  of  every 
State  and  Federal  anti-Trust  law.  It  is  evident  that 
the  anti-Trust  sentiment  in  the  Nation  at  large  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  bitter  than  that  in  Minnesota,  and  that 
extreme  legislation  against  such  combinations  does 
not  meet  with  general  approval — at  least  just  now. 

1  X  X 

The  American  Fruit  Pzeservers’  Association  is  merely 
the  legalized  representative  of  the  illegal  Fruit  Pre¬ 
servers*  Trust,  which  controls  a  {.-•reat  majority  of  the 
fruit  canning  interests  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Davenport  and  St.  Louis,  and  is  trying  to  induce  or 
coerce  similar  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  combine  with  it.  Lately  it  has  brought  suit  at  Chi¬ 
cago  against  a  member  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  his  contract  on  the  ground  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  an  illegal  organization,  and  therefore  that 
the  courts  cannot  enforce  the  contracts  made  with  or 
by  it.  In  overruling  the  association’s  demurrer  to  this 
plea,  Judge  McConnell  said:  “No  court  of  record 
should  lend  its  legal  operations  to  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  or  carry  out  the  purposes  of  a  trust.  To  my  mind 
this  association  is  merely  the  agent  of  a  trust,  and  as 
such  the  same  illegality  attaches  to  it  as  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  concern  ”  Wouldn’t  legislation,  State  and  National, 
in  this  line  prove  a  death  blow  to  such  illegal  and  per¬ 
nicious  combinations  ? 

X  X  t 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  once  more  what  basic  slag  is 
since  considerable  is  being  said  about  it  lately.  Basic 
slag,  otherwise  known  as  “  odorless  phosphate,”  “iron 
phosphate,”  etc.,  is  a  product  of  steel  making.  All  iron 
ores  contain  more  or  less  phosphorus.  It  tends  to 
make  iron  or  steel  brittle,  and  is  therefore  objection¬ 
able,  and  one  great  problem  of  the  iron  maker  is  to  re¬ 
move  it.  The  Bessemer  process  of  steel  making  is 
used  chiefly  on  ores  low  in  phosphorus,  but  about  15 
years  ago  a  new  process  was  invented  that  upset  all 
former  methods.  A  quantity  of  lime  is  dropped  into 
the  molten  iron.  This  instantly  unites  with  the  phos¬ 
phorus  and  is  held  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime 
while  the  liquid  iron  runs  off.  The  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  with  the  sand  and  other  impurities  in  the  ore, 
form  the  basic  slag.  It  cools  in  the  form  of  huge 
clumps,  and  must  be  ground  to  a  fine  powder  before 
it  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

t  X  X 

Our  German  and  French  friends  tell  us  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  something  about  the  comparative  value  of 
the  slag  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  opinions  vary  greatly  as  to  its  real  value.  Some 
parties  insist  that  it  is  inferior  to  finely  ground  South 
Carolina  rock,  while  others  consider  it  but  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  a  reverted  phosphate.  It  has  not  yet  come 
into  a  very  extended  use  in  America.  The  price  is 
high  as  compared  with  othei  sources  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  our  experiment  stations  have  not  given  it  the 
careful  tests  that  it  deserves. 


At  the  close  of  the  war,  early  in  1865,  the  anxiety 
previously  existing  with  regard  to  the  growth  and 
ultimate  payment  of  the  National  debt  was  allayed, 
but  few  anticipated  that  within  the  lifetime  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  generation  which  conducted 
the  struggle,  the  debt  would  be  so  reduced  as  to  cause 
no  anxiety,  and  that  the  holders  of  most  of  the  out¬ 
standing  bonds  28  years  afterwards  would  be  unwilling 
to  surrender  them  for  liquidation,  though  drawing 
less  than  one-third  lower  interest  than  they  drew  at 
that  date.  In  1865  the  aggregate  national  debt 
amounted  to  about  $3,000,000,000.  In  1870  it  had  de¬ 
clined  to  about  $2,000,000,000 ;  and  in  1882  to  $1,500,- 
000,000  ;  and  to  $1,000,000,000  in  1885.  At  that  time 
the  extinguishment  was  at  a  rate  sufficiently  rapid  to 
have  provided  for  its  total  liquidation  in  1890.  This 
would  have  been  done,  too,  were  it  not  that  relief 
from  anxiety  about  it  opened  wide  the  doors  of  (_  on- 
gress  for  extravagant  appropriations. 

X  t  X 

In  1890,  however,  the  interest-bearing  debt  still 
amounted  to  $725,000,000  on  July  1,  and  on  July  1, 
1892,  it  still  remained  at  $585,000,000,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  no  reduction,  owing  to  the  out¬ 
rageous  appropriations  during  the  last  three  sessions 
of  Congress,  though  the  reduction  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  12  ye  rs  averaged  $100,000,000  a  year.  Of  the 
$585,000,000  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month,  $512,000,000  were  represented  by  regis¬ 
tered,  and  $75,000,000  by  coupon  bonds ;  $559  300,000 
were  4%  per  cent  bonds,  and  $25,300,000  4%  per  cents 
reduced  to  two  per  cent.  Foreign  countries  held 
$4,491,750  of  the  registered  kind,  and  a  total  of  about 
$18,500,000.  Of  the  total  amount  at  home,  $172,400,000 
were  held  by  the  National  banks  as  security  for  cir¬ 
culation  and  $15,200,000  as  security  for  deposits  on 
May  4  last ;  while  $133,300,000  were  owned  by  savings 
banks,  $18,000,000  by  loan  and  trust  companies,  $1,700- 
000  by  private  banks  and  $900,000  by  State  banks. 
Thus  probably  two- thirds  of  the  enlire  outstanding 
National  debt  are  held  by  banks  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  most  of  the  remaining  bonds  by  trustees  and 
other  fiduciary  hands  not  likely  to  dispose  of  them 
until  compelled  to  do  so. 

X  X  t 

After  two  out  of  the  three  judges  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Chicago  had  decided  agarnst 
the  Sunday  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair,  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  granted  a 
temporary  stay  against  the  enforcement  of  the  decis¬ 
ion,  pending  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  lately  created  to  lessen  the  labors  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  was  at  once  carried  up,  and 
the  two  appellate  judges,  as  well  as  the  Chief  Justice, 
constituting  the  Court,  unanimously  decided  against 
the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court,  ch  efly  on  the  ground 
that  the  $2,500,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
fair  was  given  to  aid  the  constructive  corporation  to 
finish  the  work,  and  did  not  give  the  United  States 
the  supreme  administrative  power  and  authority 
claimed,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  corpor¬ 
ation  had  expended  $16,000,000  of  its  own  funds,  while 
nearly  the  same  amount  had  been  spent  by  the  various 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  erecting  buildings  for 
their  exhibits  and  preparing  the  latter.  The  decision 
is  likely  to  be  final  in  the  matter,  for  even  if  an  appeal 
be  made  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  this 
does  not  meet  until  October,  a  decision  could  not  be 
reached  before  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  The 
opponents  of  Sunday  opening,  however,  are  bitterly 
dissatisfied,  and  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  them 
are  likely  to  boycott  the  institution.  The  Government 
is  also  likely  to  claim  the  $2,500,000  in  half  dollar 
souvenir  coins  granted  by  Congress  on  condition  that 
the  Fair  should  not  be  opened  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
people  at  large — even  many  of  those  opposed  to  Sun¬ 
day  opening— are  likely  to  regard  the  decision  as  a 
“  blessing  in  disguise,”  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
legal  taleDt  that  had  the  Government  been  granted 
the  supreme  control  demanded,  it  could  be  held 
responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  Fair  management 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition, and  the  “croakers”  say 
that  at  a  moderate  estimate  these  will  amount  to  at 
least  $10,000,000. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  his  report 
on  wool  and  woolens,  says  that  probably  the  limit  to 
wool  production  has  been  reached  in  Australia,  Argen¬ 
tina  and  other  wool-producing  countries.  It  is  only 
on  cheap  lands  that  the  production  of  cheap  wool  is 
possible.  Grazing,  the  most  primitive  form  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  readily  yields  to  advancing  tillage.  He  holds  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  grow  corn,  oats,  wheat,  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton  or  barley  than  sheep  for  either  wool  or 
flesh.  Can  the  wool  growers  of  the  country  find  any 
comfort  in  the  prospect  held  out  that  overproduction 
of  the  staple  in  other  countries  is  likely  soon  to  cease, 
and  that  prices  here  will  be  steadied  and  advanced  by 
a  closer  approach  of  demand  to  supply?  In  spite  of 
all  fears  of  “  tinkering  with  the  tariff  ”  on  wool,  the 
number  of  sheep  in  this  country  has  increased  from 
44  938,365  in  1892,  to  47,273,552  in  1893,  and  their  value 
has  advanced  from  $116,121,290  to  $125,999,264.  This  is 
an  increase  of  5.50  per  cent  in  the  number  and  8.43  per 
cent  in  the  value  during  a  single  year.  What  have  the 
croakers  who  lately  predicted  the  speedy  conversion 
into  mutton  of  the  bulk  of  our  sheep  to  say  to  that 
statement  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 


USE  OF  THE  BABCOCK  TESTER. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  use  of  the  Babcock 
tester  for  milk  and  the  changes  it  is  effecting  in  the 
management  of  herds  as  well  as  butter  factories. 
Very  naturally  there  are  many  things  about  its  use 
that  can  be  learned  only  by  experiment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  and  its  answer  may  be  useful  to  dairymen 
who  are  anxious  to  have  the  matter  right : 

What  Alls  the  Tester  ? 

We  come  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  information  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Babccek  tester  by  the  use  of  bi-chromate 
of  potash,  as  recommended  in  The  Rural.  We  have 
used  the  above  noted  process  for  two  or  three  weeks 
with,  as  we  supposed,  satisfactory  success,  but  yester¬ 
day  we  made  a  failure  After  putting  in  hot  water  a 
leathery  mass  formed  which  would  not  allow  the  but¬ 
ter  fat  to  come  into  the  neck  of  the  test  bottle.  The 
methods  of  making  the  tests  have  been  alike,  except 
that  yesterday  we  varied  the  amount  of  acid  fr.m  just 
reaching  the  marks  C  C,  and  then  above  the  marking 
17-;>,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  less  amount 
brought  the  best  results,  which  I  think  shows  the 
acid  of  sufficient  strength,  but  at  all  of  the  tests  there 
was  more  or  less  of  a  black  substance  with  the  butter 
fat  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  when  the  readings  are 
made.  1.  What  are  the  proper  methods  of  taking 
samples  and  keeping  the  same  so  that  tests  may  be 
made  once  a  week,  using  potassia-bi-chromate  ?  2. 
What  causes  the  black  substance  rising  and  mingling 
with  the  butter  fat  in  the  neck  of  the  test  bottle  ?  3. 
What  probably  caused  the  leathery  substance  to  form, 
preventing  the  rise  of  butter  fat  in  the  neck  of  the 
test  bottle  ?  4.  Does  any  cheese  or  butter  factory  use 
the  composite  test  to  calculate  dividends  ?  We  are 
trying  this  composite  test  at  our  cheese  factory  and 
the  maker  says  the  yield  of  cheese  from  milk  is  much 
better  than  last  year.  At  this  time  last  year  he  had 
8,400  pounds  of  milk ;  this  year  7,400  pounds  with 
nearly  the  same  yield  of  cheese  now  as  then.  o.  f.  r. 

Rushford,  N.  Y. 

Probably  Too  Much  Acid. 

The  difficulty  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  use  of  too  much 
acid.  In  answer  to  these  questions  I  would  say  as 
follows:  1.  Milk  can  be  sampled  directly  from  the 
weighing  can,  immediately  after  the  milk  has  been 
poured  in.  A  definite  amount  may  be  taken  and 
poured  into  a  fruit  jar.  If  the  amount  of  a  patron’s 
milk  does  not  vary  greatly  from  day  to  day,  the  same 
amount  of  milk  may  be  taken  and  added  to  that  al¬ 
ready  in  the  fruit  jar.  At  the  end  of  one  week  a 
sample  may  be  taken  from  this  for  analysis.  There 
should  be  placed  in  the  jar,  when  the  first  milk  is  put 
in,  some  powdered  bi-chromate  of  potash,  about  as 
much  in  amount  as  one  could  easily  pile  on  a  silver 
dime.  When  the  milk  is  added  each  day,  the  contents 
of  the  can  should  be  mixed,  giving  it  a  rotary  motion, 
thus  washing  down  and  mixing  in  any  cream  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  jar,  but  shaking  violently  up  and 
down  should  be  avoided  as  this  would  tend  to  churn 
the  milk  and  render  the  taking  of  a  good  sample  diffi¬ 
cult.  2.  The  black  substance  which  frequently  rises 
with  the  fat  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  invariably  caused  by  the  me  of  too 
strong  or  too  much  acid.  It  is  charcoal  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  milk 
sugar.  If  the  acid  is  too  strong  one  can  use  a  smaller 
amount,  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  3.  The 
leathery  substance  spoken  of  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
the  charcoal  and  casein,  caused  by  the  use  of  too  strong 
an  acid  and  at  the  same  t’me  of  insufficient  agitation 
to  dissolve  the  casein.  4.  No  less  than  one  or  two 
dozen  factories  in  our  State  use  the  fat  test  of  the 
milk  as  a  basis  for  making  dividends.  In  Wisconsin 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  factories  use  it,  and  in 
Canada  its  use  is  being  rapidly  carried  into  practice. 
One  or  two  years  more  will  doubtless  see  the  method 
introduced  into  all  of  the  best  factories  in  our  State. 

I  shall  prepare  a  bulletin,  probably  in  the  fall,  which 
will  contain  information  on  all  points  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  Babcock  tester,  and  its  use  in, factories 
as  a  basis  for  paying  for  milk,  because  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  from  factory  men  all  over  the  State 
questions  like  that  above.  L.  L.  van  slyke. 

Chemist,  New  York  Experiment  Station. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  ara  Interested  In  Berkshlres,  It  will  be  well  to  send  to  Mr. 
Wills  A.  Seward,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J.,  for  his  list  of  pedigree  stock. 
He  has  an  unusually  large  herd  of  exceptionally  line  animals. 

Mit.  Willis  Whinepy,  of  Winona,  Ohio,  writes  us  that  he  will  show 
a  :arge  number  of  his  Chester-White  swine  at  the  World's  Fair  ut 
Chicago,  from  September  25  to  October  14.  He  Is  making  special  In¬ 
ducements  now,  he  writes  us,  to  buyers  who  order  with'n  30  days. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  lines  of  well  machine!  y  In  the  country  is 
manufactured  by  the  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  111.  It  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  of  any  demand  In  the  line  f  well  sinking  that  this 
llrm  Is  not  prepared  and  ready  to  sapply.  It  will  furnish  an  expert 
with  or  without  machinery,  sink  wells  by  the  day  or  job,  or  fill  your 
order  for  machinery  alone.  It  takes  contracts  to  sink  wells  to  any 
reasonable  depth  In  any  country  of  the  world. 

The  summer  and  autumn  list  of  seasonable  nursery  plants  from  the 
Orange  County  Nurseries  Is  just  received  It  and  the  Illustrations  of 
strawberries  and  celery  plants  are  very  complete.  Mr.  Dwyer,  the 
proprietor  of  the  nurseries,  Is  a  practical,  working  nurseryman,  and 
we  know  that  he  takes  great  pains  to  see  that  the  goods  he  sends  out 
are  true  to  name,  and  strong  thrifty  stock.  This  Illustrated  list  of 
seasonable  plants  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  T.  .1.  Dwyer, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


V 


THE  LEADING  ESSAYISTS. 

No.  1 .  Annah  K.  Gregory,  Welcome,  Otsejco  County,  N.  Y 

No.  ‘A.  Hattie  K.  DEAN.  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

No.  3.  Helen  Riehl,  Alton,  Ill. 

No.  4.  Mable  Parks,  Lawrence,  Mich  ,  (winner  of  the  15  prize.) 

No.  5.  Helen  M.  Grow,  Grantsdaie,  Montana. 

The  Voting:  On  “  The  Eldest  Daughter.” 

The  number  of  votes  sent  in  has  not  been  large,  but 
of  these  No.  4.  receives  more  than  all  the  others  to¬ 
gether.  Several  of  the  voters  apologize  for  their  choice, 
saying  that  it  is  not  the  best  as  to  literary  style  merely, 
but  they  vote  for  No.  4.  It  is  the  vote  that  counts. 
We  think  that  the  fact  that  the  votes  go  to  No.  4,  may 
give  an  excellent  pointer  to  writers  everywhere  as  to 
the  value  of  brightness  and  sunniness. 

With  the  wisdom  born  of  experience,  the  Chief  Cook 
said  to  a  coadjutor,  before  any  votes  came  in:  “No.  4 
is  not  the  best,  considered  merely  as  an  essay,  but  it  will 
capture  the  popular  vote.”  Its  charm  is  well  pointed 
out  by  one  voter,  who  says: 

As  between  sunshine  and  shadow  I  generally  choose  the  sunshine  ; 
therefore  I  vote  for  so.  4.  in  “  The  Eldest  Daughter  ”  contest  against 
No.  2. 

These  two  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  light  and 
shadows  of  life,  as  both  profess  to  be  from  real  life. 

One  of  the  younger  vanquished  ones  gives  in  her 
pleasant  testimony  in  saying,  “  I  think  No.  4.  is  the 
best  because  it  is  written  the  prettiest.” 

Concerning  No.  3,  one  says  : 

In  my  opinion,  the  essay  No.  8  Is  the  best  because  the  writer  seems 
to  be  In  sympathy  with  the  subject,  and  It  Is  to  the  point;  enough  Is 
said  and  not  too  much.  I  wonder,  though,  how  many  of  the  writers  are 
the  eldest  daughters  themselves. 

No.  1  is  decla  ed  to  be  the  most  perfect  description 
of  the  true,  faithful  and  industrious  eldest  daughter  ; 
also  the  be;.t  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

But  a  just  view  of  No.  4’s  is  given  in  the  following  : 

I  have  been  several  days  deciding  that  I  like  “No.  4”  the  be  t.  The 
others  are  very  good,  treat  the  subject  more  fully,  and  are  well  fin¬ 
ished,  but  “No.  4”  stays  with  me.  I  “hold  It  true"  that  appreciation 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  we  can  receive,  and  "Queenie’s”  family 
all  understand  how  much  she  Is  to  them.  1  find  that  “No.  4”  Is  help¬ 
ing  me  to  see  the  “bright  side,"  and  the  simple  little  sketch  Is  a  real 
cheery,  pleasant  and  profitable  companion.  1  am  with  respect, 

ONE  OK  THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTERS. 

The  leader  of  this  department  consider  s  the  voting 
one  of  the  most  valuable  points  of  the  contest,  as  it 
shows  just  how  the  work  given  strikes  our  readers. 

Miss  Parks  will  receive  the  $5,  as  per  the  conditions; 
the  other  four  competitors  whose  work  has  appeared 
$2  each.  _ 

FROM  CITY  TO  CITY. 

E  are  annexing  ourselves,  moving  from  north¬ 
east  Ontario,  Canada,  to  southern  California  ; 
leaving  the  land  of  icicles,  snow  storms,  dog  days  and 
“good  times  ”  for  the  land  of  sunshine,  dust  and  other 
“good  times.”  We  leave-sorry  to  part  from  old 
friends,  familiar  scenes,  and  many  other  goodly  things, 
but  still  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  land  of  promise. 
We  go — prepared  to  be  pleased  with  everything,  but  are 
old  enough  to  know  that  no  place  is  perfect.  Oh,  that 
packing  !  In  what  condition  will  our  household  goods 
arrive?  “There’s  the  rub!”  The  carpets,  bedding 
and  clothing  (with  the  exception  of  that  wanted  on 
the  journey)  have  been  baled  ;  first  covered  with  felt 
paper,  and  then  the  canvass  sewn  over  all.  Packing 
cases  and  barrels  have  been  used  only  where  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  ;  they  have  been  numbered,  the  num¬ 
bers  entered  in  a  note  book,  and  with  every  number 
there  is  a  description  of  the  contents.  Arriving  at  our 
destination,  we  refer  to  our  note  books  and  make  a 
bee  line  for  the  case  whose  number  we  have  found  to 
contain  the  article  we  are  in  quest  of.  I  think  it  will 
lessen  the  confusion  of  unpacking — don’t  you  ? 

From  my  slow  progress  westward,  one  would  im¬ 
agine  that  I  was  occupying  one  of  the  packing  cases 
myself,  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac  included  amongst  our 
other  “  Lares  and  Penates.”  I  started  from  home  over 
three  weeks  ago,  and  have  only  reached  Detroit.  The 
time  has  been  profitably  spent  in  making  good-bye 
visits  to  friends  and  relatives  on  the  way.  As  they  say 
the  big  Exposition  is  not  quite  ready  for  us,  I  am  in 
no  hurry  to  get  to  Chicago,  where,  of  course,  we  shall 
halt  for  a  while. 

How  much  alike  all  cities  are  !  Long  stretches  of 
burning  sidewalks,  sometimes  shade  trees,  sometimes 
not,  and  with  the  houses  so  very  much  alike.  It  is  only 
when  the  train  shoots  out  into  country  fields,  over 
country  bridges,  and  through  country  scenes  that  one 
has  splendid  variety.  Nature,  that  old,  old  Nature,  is 
ever  new  and  changing.  The  city  stores,  this  “  merrie 
month  of  May,”  have  bloomed  into  something  mag¬ 
nificent.  Articles  of  luxury  and  use  dazzle  rural 
eyes  accustomed  only  to  the  village  store.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  only  to  reach  out  one’s  hand,  as  our 


rural  friend  has  to  do,  to  obtain  Nature’s  wealth  of 
bloom,  the  city  person  has  to  look  down  into  a  scanty 
little  purse,  and  conclude  she  is  “  not  in  it,”  or  the 
money  isn’t. 

I  have  been  puzzled,  this  springtime,  over  the  ques¬ 
tion,  why  is  every  woman  so  ugly?  Different  local  ties 
seem  to  agree  on  one  point,  and  that  is  to  produce  no 
pretty  females.  Skins  look  sallow  and  wrinkled, 
cheeks  hollow,  and  eyes  lusterless.  The  solution 
is  in  the  colors  they  are  wearing  and  the  hideous 
shapes  of  the  gowns.  How  can  even  the  fairest  and 
most  youthful  connexion  hold  its  own,  much  less  be 
enhanced  by  the  purples  and  greens  now  in  vogue  ? 
Sbot  goods,  too,  are  very  trying.  And  the  poor  matrons! 
Even  the  less  antique  ones  look  like  animated  mum¬ 
mies  under  the  weight  of  unbecoming  colors.  How 
these  same  matrons  envy  that  youthful  bloom  they 
have  left  behind  them.  Between  30  and  40  a  woman 
has  to  get  accustomed  to  all  her  wrinkles,  accumulating 
gray  hairs,  and  to  the  idea  that  any  attention  she  re¬ 
ceives  springs  from  the  source  called  “  respect,”  and 
not  “  admiration.”  If  we  are  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  Roman  nose,  we  can  sink  into  age  as  a  handsome 
old  lady,  but  good  noses  are  sadly  wanting  amongst 
Canadian  and  American  women.  Our  good  looks  are 
founded  on  other  qualities.  As  we  are  on  the  woman 
question,  I  will  say  I  received  a  pleasant  surprise  last 
Sunday.  I  really  heard  an  American  clergyman  in¬ 
vite  “  all  the  women  of  the  parish  to  a  certain  meet¬ 
ing.”  It  was  refreshing  to  find  out  that  there  were 
some  women  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  “  ladies.” 
Talking  about  well-bred  forms  of  speech  reminds  me 
that  I  did  not  notice  one  ill-bred  child  on  any  of  my 
trains.  I  saw  no  child  whose  pants  I  wanted  to  fan 
Perhaps  it  was  the  temperate  weather  that  kept  them 
so  well  behaved,  but  not  even  the  babies  cried  long 
enough  to  make  one  wish  to  have  them  drowned. 

G.  A  HOLLAND. 

POT-POURRI  OF  ROSES. 

IMPROVED  the  leisure  of  convalescence  by  making 
a  “Rose  .Jar”  last  June.  I  gathered  a  panful  of 
the  glorious  blossoms  in  the  dewy  morning,  and 
sprinkled  the  bottom  of  a  small  cut-glass  jar  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep  with  kitchen  salt ;  then  shredded  in 
the  rose  petals,  crimson,  gold,  white,  pink  and  daintiest 
blush.  I  used  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  salt  to  a  pint  jar 
of  rose  leaves,  packed  them  down  and  put  the  cover 
on.  This  should  fit  tightly  to  keep  in  the  perfume. 
Where  roses  are  not  plentiful,  one  can  begin  by  put¬ 
ting  in  just  a  few  at  first  and  add  more  petals  and  more 
salt  as  they  come  to  hand.  At  Christmas  time  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  uncover  the  jar,  fill  my  room  with  its  fragrance, 
and,  dining  on  canned  strawberries  and  green  peas, 
with  lettuce  from  the  cold-frame,  bid  the  storms  out¬ 
side  roar  as  it  likes.  k.  s.  Lincoln. 

Decidedly  different  as  to  proportionate  amount  of 
petals  and  salt  is  the  formula  for  perfect  pot-pourri 
given  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Recorder.  He  tells 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  recipe  for  the  most  exquisite 
pot-pourri  came  into  the  possession  of  his  family. 
Briefly,  it  was  given  to  his  father,  a  British  naval 
officer,  during  the  Crimean  war,  by  a  Mrs.  Black,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  “Maid  of  Athens,”  of  whom 
Byron  sang  so  sweetly. 

Here  are  the  ingredients  :  From  six  to  ten  pounds  of 
rose  leaves;  gum  of  benzoin,  gum  of  storax,  powdered 
allspice,  and  powdered  mixed  spices,  two  ounces  each; 
powdered  orris  root,  eight  ounces,  or  12  if  you  wish  an 
odor  of  violets  to  predominate  ;  oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of 
cassia,  and  oil  of  lavender,  two  drams  each  ;  dry  salt, 
one  pound.  Stir  all  these  ingredients  except  the  rose 
leaves  in  a  mortar,  add  the  leaves  and  mix  them  well 
by  hand. 

To  cure  the  leaves,  strew  them  with  salt  and  keep 
them  in  a  closely  covered  crock  or  jar  of  some  kind. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  liquor  will  form  and  the 
leaves  will  shrink  greatly.  They  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  way  for  weeks,  or  all  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  while  you  are  making  additions  to  them.  When 
you  are  ready  to  mix  with  the  other  ingredients, 
squeeze  the  leaves  as  dry  as  possible,  and  then  shake 
them  out  so  that  they  will  separate  and  mix  with  the 
powders. 

To  fill  the  room  with  the  perfume,  close  all  the 
doors  and  windows,  place  the  jar  close  to  the  stove, 
register,  steam  heater  or  whatever  your  room  is 
warmed  by,  and  leave  it  uncovered  for  10  minutes ; 
then  close  the  jar  and  let  in  the  outside  air,  and  you 
will  know  something  of  the  “spices  of  Araby  the 
Blest.” 

But  think,  all  you  whose  front  yards  and  every  out- 
of-the-way  corner  are  redolent  with  the  odor  of  ten 


thousand  roses!  What  would  you  do  if  your  only 
possession  in  this  line  were  a  tiny  bush  of  Papa  Gon- 
tier,  less  than  a  foot  high  ?  One  woman  thus  limited 
to  roses  has  a  scheme :  She  will  save  all  the  petals 
from  the  rose  bouquets  which  come  to  her,  and  from 
them  will  fill  a  tiny  but  precious  jar,  which  shall  be 
overflowing — not  overflowing  with  the  cherished  pet¬ 
als,  to  be  sure,  but  with  the  combined  perfume  of  en- 
timent  and  blush-hued  beauty,  and  this  shall  satisfy 
as  none  other  could. 

SHE  WOULD  HAVE  CREEPERS. 

GOOD  many  years  ago,  when  Creepers  were  fa¬ 
vorites  among  fowls,  a  family  in  Connecticut 
made  a  pet  of  a  pretty  speckled  Creeper  hen  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  children.  They  carried  the 
creature  about  in  their  arms,  and  she  was  so  tame  that 
her  song  was  not  interrupted  when  they  came  near. 

“  What  a  nice  little  mother  hen  she  will  make,”  the 
children  said,  and  great  was  their  delight  when  in 
the  spring  a  barrel  was  fitted  out  as  a  sitting  place 
and  the  children’s  mother  gave  the  young  Creeper  hen 
a  dozen  “Creeper”  eggs  to  sit  on.  “  Because,”  as  she 
said,  “  I  want  nothing  but  Creepers,  they  are  so  tame 
and  pretty.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  Creeper  hen  was 
waiting  for  her  eggs  to  hatch  she  was  not  so  amiable 
as  before,  but  the  children  watched  and  waited  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  chickens  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  their  mother  was  only  a  little  less  impatient. 

At  last  the  peep  of  chickens  was  heard,  and  the 
mother  was  given  a  sunny  coop  and  fresh  straw,  and 
the  chickens  were  carefully  lifted  from  the  barrel  and 
put  in  the  coop  with  their  mother.  But  what  strange- 
looking  little  downy  balls!  Not  one  of  them  could 
stand  on  its  altogether  too  short  legs,  for  they  were 
double  Creeptrs,  and  when  they  tumbled  on  their 
backs  the  poor  little  legs  only  kicked  about  in  the  air. 
In  vain  the  children’s  mother  set  the  helpless  creat¬ 
ures  on  their  feet;  and  the  Creeper-mother,  as  though 
out  of  patience  with  her  chicks,  pecked  them  unmer¬ 
cifully  and  scratched  them  up  against  the  sides  of  the 
coop.  Never  was  an  uglier  hen-mother,  and  as  ner 
chicks  could  not  stand,  they  soon  died,  although  much 
pains  were  taken  to  raise  them. 

Never  again  did  that  woman  undertake  to  set  a  hen 
on  her  own  eggs,  and  when  the  Creeper  hen  died,  that 
was  the  last  of  the  breed  for  this  particular  family, 
for  they  had  learned  that  there  are  better  breeds  tvan 
the  extremely  short-legged  sort.  anna  p.  paynf. 

FAVORITISM  IN  FAMILIES. 

IT  is  very  common  to  see  in  families  some  one  child, 
who,  by  reason  of  some  grace  of  disposition  or 
look,  seems  to  be  singled  out  by  one  parent  or  the 
other,  or  both,  as  an  object  of  especial  affection — a 
so-called  favorite.  This  apparently  natural  warping 
of  the  parental  disposition  is  nearly  always  the  source 
of  evil.  * 

Children  are  quick  to  see  and  feel  when  partiality 
is  shown  to  one  of  themselves,  and  it  usually  creates 
in  them  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  ill-will  towards  the 
one  who  receives  an  undue  share  of  favor.  But  it  has 
the  worst  effect  on  the  favorite,  making  him  or  her 
selfish  and  conceited.  Parents  ought  to  guard  them¬ 
selves  carefully  against  manifesting  in  any  marked 
manner  a  preference  among  their  children ;  very  bit¬ 
ter  fruit  is  often  the  result  of  open  favoritism  in  fami¬ 
lies.  It  ripens  often  when  children  come  to  mature 
years,  and  look  back  on  their  early  life  with  sadness 
as  they  remember  the  slights,  perhaps  given  uninten¬ 
tionally  at  the  time,  but  nevertheless  leaving  a  last¬ 
ing  hurt. 

Ch-ldren  may  be  exacting  towards  their  parents, 
but  they  can  always  appreciate  justice.  Parents  may 
not  always  be  able  to  feel  the  same  towards  all  their 
children,  but  it  is  in  their  power  to  act  fairly  by 
them.  AUNT  RACHEL. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Chicken  or  *owl  boiled  whole  cooks  just 
as  easily,  and  when  cooked  the  joints 
may  be  separated  more  easily  than  when 
i*aw.  g.  B.  H. 

To  Save  Stooping1. — Make  a  platform  of 
boards,  covered  with  table  oilcloth,  for 
the  stove  to  rest  on.  It  will  save  bend¬ 
ing  and  make  it  much  easier  to  keep  the 
floor  tidy.  s. 

Dust  In  a  Bedroom  may  be  much  less¬ 
ened  by  carefully  folding  the  dust  in  the 
bottom  sheet  and  shaking  that  and  any 
protection  for  the  mattress  out-of  doors. 
Some  shake  out  of  the  bedroom  window, 
but  the  dust  flies  in  or  settles  on  the 
window  outside.  It  is  harder  to  shake 
in  that  way.  m. 

Eggless  Ginger  Bread.— One  cupful  of 
molasses  and  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  ; 
put  soda  into  a  cup  with  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  ;  fill  it  with  boiling 
water;  2%  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cloves.  For  a  change  add  a 
little  more  flour  and  a  cupful  of  floured 
English  currants.  Dark  molasses  will  be 
found  best.  g.  b  h. 

Delicious  Orange  Short-cake.— Take  one 
orange,  one  egg,  one  heaped  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  ;  use  the  grated  yellow  rind 
and  pulp  of  the  orange  ;  do  not  use  the 
white  part.  Stir  all  together,  add  one 
cupful  of  hot  water,  and  a  small  piece  of 
butter.  Cook  on  the  stove,  or,  better,  in 
a  kettle  of  hot  water,  and  stir  till  thick. 
Have  your  short-cake  ready,  buttered, 
and  straightway  spread  the  halves  with 
the  mixture.  K.  G.  k. 

A  Recent  Item.— At  the  Cathedral  the 
crowd  was  impenetrable,  attracted  by 
the  presence  of  tbe  Most  Gracious  In¬ 
fanta  Eulalia  and  her  suite.  She  was 
gracefully  attired  in  a  fetching  gown  of 
rose-cendre  (ashes  of  roses)  bengaline, 
with  soft  chiffon  front,  and  trimmed 
with  colored  crystal  embroidery,  with  a 
small  hat  and  gloves  to  match.  One  of 
her  lady  attendants  wore  a  dull  shade 
of  heliotrope  gloria,  with  trimmings  of 
velvet  and  capes  of  Venetian  guipure. 

Simple  Desserts. — Lay  a  couple  of  soda 
crackers  on  each  of  as  many  saucers  as 
you  wish  dishes  for  dinner ;  pour  on 
boiling  water  enough  to  soak,  but  leave 
none  on.  Make  a  dressing  of  butter  and 
sugar  creamed  together,  spread  this  on 
and  put  a  teaspoonful  of  red  jelly  on  top. 
Another  pudding  we  make  for  dinner  in 
place  of  pie,  and  which  we  prefer  now 
and  then  as  a  variety  :  We  save  all  the 
dry  pieces  of  fruit  or  other  cake  and 
steam  them  when  wanted.  Eat  with  a 
sour  sauce,  made  of  sugar,  butter,  flour, 
lemon  juice  and  boiling  water,  c.  r.  d. 

IS  it  Sarcasm  ?— Lulu  :  “Do  tell  me, 
Eloise,  how  Columbus  can  be  connected 
with  the  World’s  Fair  ?” 

Eloise:  “  It’s  named  after  him.  And 
now  his  uncle  has  come  over  to  attend  it.” 

Lulu  :  “  You  are  speaking  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  Duke  of  Veragua  ?  Isn’t  it  too  cute 
the  way  he  holds  his  mouth  open  ?” 

Eloise  :  “  Isn’t  it !  I  knew  he  must  be 
a  nobleman  as  soon  as  1  noticed  that.” 

Lulu:  “Columbus  didn’t  land  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  did  he,  Eloise  ?” 

Eloite :  “  Why,  of  course.  Or  why 
should  they  hold  the  Fair  there  ?  You 
didn’t  suppose  it  happened  right  here  in 
New  York,  did  you  ?” 

Lulu  :  “  I  was  sure  history  said  Boston. 
Don’t  you  remember  how  he  threw  the 
tea  overboard  in  Boston  harbor  ?” 

Eloise:  “Lulu,  sometimes  I  should 
almost  think  you  had  no  education,  if  I 
didn’t  remember  what  loads  of  flowers 
you  received  when  you  graduated.  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  forget  it  happened 
in  the  West.  Didn’t  our  geography  say 
that  he  found  dark-colored  savages  and, 

‘  thinking  he  had  arrived  in  India,  he 
called  them  Indians  ?’  ” 

Lulu:  “Oh,  yes;  I  forgot  everything 
about  those  savages.” 

Eloise:  “There  was  a  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  girl,  too,  named  Pocahontas,  that 
wouldn’t  let  him  be  killed,  I  just  love 
American  history.  It’s  so  romantic.  I 
could  quote  it  all  day.” 


\\  lien  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 

"  hen  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

W  lien  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


White  Stockings  Again. — And  now  comes 
the  announcemtnt  f  om  over  the  sea  that 
the  color  for  the  feminine  hosiery  is  to 
be  white — all  because  two  of  the  royal 
brides-to-be  have  included  them  in  their 
trousseaus,  the  Princess  Alexis  of  Hesse 
and  the  Princess  May.  We  are  told  that 
the  latter  has  one  exceedingly  pretty  pair 
of  fine  white  silk,  with  a  wide  piece  of 
exquisite  lace,  the  insertion  running  up 
the  leg,  while  another  very  charming 
pair  has  the  entire  front  of  open  work  in 
a  kind  of  double-drawn  thread,  a  pattern 
which  has  been  christened  “  the  royal 
rib,”  and  is  something  quite  new.  The 
color  is  probably  about  as  near  as  the 
most  of  us  can  come  to  these  delicate 
creations. 

Social  Dissenters. — Social  dissenters  are 
by  no  means  from  the  unknown  or  un¬ 
important  classes.  They  are  usually  peo¬ 
ple  of  distinction  who  live  well,  dress 
fashionably,  pay  their  bills,  are  blame¬ 
less  in  character,  courteous,  hospitable, 
and  with  no  ta'nt  of  cynicism  in  their 
nature.  Yet  they  “save  themselves” 
from  their  fellows,  and  without  regrets 
refuse  to  add  one  more  to  the  life  that 
has  no  attraction  for  them.  Society 
never  yet  set  itself  up  to  be  good  or 
great ;  it  has  no  higher  motive  than  to 
promote  social  pleasure  and  order,  and 
the  qualifications  it  require^  are  not 
piety  or  intellect,  but  the  ability  to  dress 
well,  to  lead  a  dance,  to  say  a  great  deal 
about  nothing,  to  keep  every  tittle  of 
traditional  law  of  formalities,  and  in  all 
disputed  questions  or  doubtful  positions 
to  imitate  that  truly  great  man  the  Le- 
vite,  rather  than  the  officious,  demon¬ 
strative  Samaritan.  w. 

TO  Young  Mothers.— Is  there  anything 
nicer  than  well-behaved  children,  but 
how  can  they  behave  unless  taught  obe¬ 
dience?  Some  young  mothers  seem  to 
think  slapping  or  whipping  the  only 
means  of  training  a  child,  and  if  one 
talks  to  them  about  governing,  they  will 
say,  “  If  anything  should  happen  to  my 
little  one,  I  should  be  so  sorry  I  slapped 
it.”  If  a  child  once  learns  that  “No,” 
means  no,  and  that  the  mother  does  not 
change  like  the  wind,  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  control  it.  Children  learn  so  young; 
before  they  can  talk  they  learn  by  fret¬ 
ting  and  teasing  they  have  accomplished 
their  object.  Mothers,  the  Lord  gives 
you  responsibilities  when  he  gives  chil¬ 
dren.  Teach  them  as  “  Dearest  ”  did 
“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.”  Only  be  good, 
only  be  brave,  only  be  kind  and  true  al¬ 
ways — and  the  big  world  may  be  better 
because  your  little  child  was  born.  x. 

If  You  Shake  Hands. — A  year  or  so  ago 
a  trusted  and  responsible  agent  of  the 
Harpers  visited  England  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent  in  the  interests  of  the  great  firm. 
He  was  entertained  in  England  by  him 
of  Pear’s  soap,  and  in  his  turn  enter¬ 
tained  the  guests  in  suburban  drawing¬ 
rooms  at  home  with  object-lessons  ir 
high  foreign  hand-shaking.  Latterlj 
this  ludicrous  style  has  obtained  mud 
in  the  seaside  metropolis  “  run  on  tht 
cheap  London  plan.”  But  now  we  are 
to  have  a  change.  A  prominent  papex 
in  the  aforesaid  city  now  frees  its  mind 
by  saying  that  scarcely  had  the  rank  and 
file  adopted  the  whim  of  the  high-lifted 
elbow  in  shaking  hands,  when  suddenly 
it  becomes  good  form  to  give  a  hand 
swing  rather,  in  this  form  of  saluta¬ 
tion,  special  to  English-speaking  races. 
The  hand  is  dropped  low,  as  though  you 
were  trailing  it  through  the  water  in  a 
row  boat.  It  sweeps  into  the  greeting 
hand  of  the  friend,  which  is  also  not 
lifted,  but  carried  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  two  joined  hands  are  loosely  swung 
from  side  to  side.  The  pump-handle 
shake,  of  very  old  style,  up  and  down, 
is  entirely  avoided,  tbe  palms  are  not 
clasped  or  pressed  ;  the  fingers  interlace, 
that  is  all. 

Durable  Carpets. — Where  honest  worth 
and  wearing  qualities  are  considered, 
the  ingrain  carpet  is  the  very  best  car¬ 
pet  at  a  low  price,  says  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing.  The  shopper  is  warned,  however, 
not  to  buy  any  inferior  grade  of  this  car¬ 
pet,  or  indeed  of  any  kind  of  carpet.  The 
most  abominable  shams  of  the  market 
are  found  in  the  carpet  department. 
There  is  but  one  guarantee  for  the  in¬ 
experienced  shopper,  that  is  to  deal  with 
a  store  that  buys  the  best  quality  of 
goods  from  makers  whose  names  are  a 
guarantee  in  themselves  of  their  goods. 
Many  of  the  best  makers  stamp  their 
names  on  the  backs  of  their  body  Brus¬ 
sels,  Wilton  and  Axminster  carpets. 

Mothers.— Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


There  are  many  manufacturers  of  ingrain 
carpets  whose  names  are  security  for 
these  goods,  and  there  have  been  great 
improvements  in  the  patterns  of  these 
carpets  in  the  last  dozen  years,  so  that 
no  one  need  reject  them  on  account  of 
their  inferior  style.  T1  e  old-fashioned 
rag  carpet  is  a  very  durable  and  may  be 
a  very  tasteful  floor-covering.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  every  way  to  be  preferred  by  a 
person  of  taste  to  a  tapestry,  velvet  or 
even  the  much-vaunted  Moquette,  all  of 
waich  must  be  classed  as  showy  shams. 

A  Fruit  Canning1  Humbug.— A  good 
many  editors  of  household  papers,  and  of 
household  departments  in  other  papers, 
most  of  whom  should  know  better,  are 
victimizing  both  themselves  and  their 
readers  by  publishing  the  following  in¬ 
nocent  appearing  letter: 

Mb.  Editor:  I  have  just  used  the  laet  of  the  fruit 
that  I  put  up  last  summer.  I  did  not  heat  or  seal  It, 
just  put  It  up  cold.  Get  fresh  fruit,  wash  It  clean, 
put  It  In  common  two  or  three  gallon  earthen  jars 
and  press  the  fruit  down  what  you  can  without  In¬ 
juring  It.  Take  two  ounces  of  Powdered  Comp.  Ext. 
of  Salyx,  you  can  get  It  at  any  drug  store,  dissolve  It 
In  four  gallons  of  boiling  water  and  when  cool  pour 
on  enougn  to  cover  the  fruit.  The  Salyx  prevents 
fermentation,  and  the  water  keeps  the  air  from  the 
fruit.  I  put  up  20  gallons  of  strawberries,  22  gallons 
of  raspberries,  40  gallons  of  peaches  and  17  gallons 
of  grapes,  and  did  not  lose  a  gallon.  Every  jar  kept 
perfectly  fresh,  the  fruit  looked  and  tasted  just  as  it 
did  when  picked.  I  keep  boarders  and  they  all 
thought  my  fruit  the  nicest  they  ever  ate,  being 
much  liner  than  canned  fruit.  I  think  it  strange  that 
everybody  does  not  put  up  fruit  In  this  way,  as  It  Is 
certainly  elegant  and  so  cheap  and  healthy. 

Now  this  is  si t ply  a  free  advertising 
scheme.  It  contains  a  falsehood  on  the 
face  of  it,  for  the  chemical  mentioned 
cannot  be  procured  at  any  drug  store. 
The  result  is  that  any  housewife  who  is 
taken  with  the  “  elegant,  cheap  and 
healthy  way  ”  of  preserving  fruit,  writes 
to  the  philanthropic  lady  for  advice,  and 
the  latter  very  kindly  (?)  offers  to  sup¬ 
ply  her  for  a  certain  price.  What  she 
supplies  may  be  some  harmless  drug,  or 
it  may  be  some  of  the  poisonous  chemi¬ 
cals  sometimes  included  in  the  patent 
preservative  preparations  offered  to  the 
public  under  high-sounding  titles,  and  in 
either  case  sold  for  an  exorbitant  price. 
At  any  rate  the  editor  publishes  the  “ad” 
without  pay,  and  the  readers,  if  they 
have  confidence  in  their  editor,  are  vic¬ 
timized.  We  don’t  suppose  that  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  department  will  be 
humbugged  in  this  way,  but  warn  your 
neighbors  who  are  not  readers. 


iPiSTcIIiMMu.si  gnlmtising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Tried  &  True 

may 

well  be  said 

of  the  Superior  Medicine, 
the  standard 
blood-purifier, 

AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

Its  long  record 
assures  you  that  what 
has  cured  others 

will  cure  you 


TAKE 

•  T utfs  Tiny  Pills  X 

The  first  dose  often  astonishes  the  In- 

•  valid,  giving  elasticity  of  mind,  buoy- 
ancy  of  body,  good  digestion,  regular 
bowels  and  solid  flesh.  Price,  SJocts. 

•••••••••• 


Buy  Direct  and  Save 


All  riders  say  they  cann, 
vo  can  do  it  for  the  moi 
Jv  buys  an  elegant  Oxford 
l  ished  and  nickel  plated 
^warranted  to  be  first  cla 
/  in  construction,  strong, 
and  acurately  fitted,  whl 

. .  '  ,  .-*■ w»ss=~ssir--rldingoa  our  Wheel  a 

Instead  of  won;  material  we  use  Is  of  the  highest  grade,  ea 
peraateed.  Write  to-day  for  our  Illustrated  FREE  oataiogue. 

OEPTB.— 0IF08BMF0  CO.  338  WABASH  aTl  CH 


GO 

Per  Cent 


HOW  much  do  you  think 
the  American  People 
pay  for  harness'-  and  shoe- 
leather?  Half  the  money  is 
wasted  for  want  of  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool-oti  swob  and  book— 
How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather — both  free  at  the 
tore. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


lOOOOOOOOOOl 

In  all  your  outings — 
to  the  World’s  Fair — 
Seaside  —  Mountains  — 
everywhere,  take 

Beechams 


(Tasteless) 


Pills 


with 


you. 


Illness  frequently  results 
from  changes  of  food,  water, 
climate,  habits,  etc.,  and  the 


remedy  is  Beecham's  Pills. 

iOOOOOOOOO 


50 


Beware 


■  4»l  KACTrHKKS  OF  WASHING  COM- 
FOUNDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washtward.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
the  use  of  the  washboard  is 

with  the  ltoCKKK  WASHER  (and  any 

good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
ItOCKKIt  WASH KK  is  warranted  to 
wash  IOO  1’IKCKS  IN  ONK  HOC  St. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.^ 

Ft.  Wuyne,  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


HIGH 

ARM 
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FREE  TRIAL 

tor  ten  days  in  your  own  home. 
#00  Kenwood  Ulacliloo  for  -  #‘21.50 
#50  Arlington  Machine  for  •  #20.50 
Standard  Singers,  #0.50,  #15.50, 

H  .#17.50,  and  27  other  styles.  We 
a  -ship  flrstclass  machines  anywhere 
pi's  to  anyone  in  anyquantity  atwhole- 
„  *3  Rale  prices.  All  allnclimenU  FltKK. 

,  — . Jiifc Latest  improvements.  Send  lor 

I*-*,,., _ '“’3  free  catalogue  and  savo  money. 

*AY  THK  FREIGHT.  NO  MONEY  ItKQITIRKD  IN  AOVANCK. 

Address  (in  full)  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 

•164  W.  VanBuren  St..  Dept.  130  Chicago.lll. 


Niagara  as  it  is. 

A  Complete  Guide. — What  is  Nia¬ 
gara  ?  —  Suggestions  to  Visitors.  — 
Tours  Arranged  for  Seeing  Niagara 
Systematically. — The  Points  of  in¬ 
terest. — Geology  of  Niagara. — Chron¬ 
ology  of  Important  Battles  and 
Events  that  have  occurred  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls.— Utilizing 
the  Power  of  Niagara,  etc.  Bound 
in  imitation  parchment,  30e. 

Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups.— 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press 
goes  to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  B3?“They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (1 1 

lines  to  the  Inch) . . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  tlrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents. 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

per  agate  line . .  cente. 

Readlng  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 76  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

13?” ABSOLUTELY  ONK  PI*ICE  ONLY_itJ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8 14  marks,  or  10J-g  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES. 

Kerosene  Emulsion.— Kerosene,  two  Rations; 
whale-oil  soap,  one-half  pound;  water,  one  gallon. 
Dissolve  the  soap  by^ieatlng  In  the  water,  when 
boiling  hot  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  the  kero¬ 
sene.  Churn  or  stir  It  thoroughly  for  5  to  15  minuses; 
this  Is  best  done  by  ohe  of  the  small  pumps.  This 
will  keep  for  a  long  time.  When  used,  dilute  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plants  upon  which  It  Is  used.  For  tender 
plants,  one  part  to  25  or  30  of  water.  For  hardier 
plants,  use  stronger.  One  part  to  10  of  water  makes 
a  strong  wash. 

White  Hellebore.— Used  principally  for  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  similar  worms.  Dust  on  dry,  either  pure  or 
diluted,  or  used  In  water,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— There  are  several  form¬ 
ulas,  varying  In  strength.  One  strong  enough  for 
most  purposes  Is  one-quarter  pound  each  of  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  For 
potatoes,  Paris-green  may  be  mixed  with  this  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  to  60  gallons.  To  make  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  suspend  the  copper  and  lime  In 
separate  casks  of  water  In  coarse  gunny  sacks  and 
allow  them  to  remain  Immersed  for  several  hours, 
or  for  an  entire  day.  When  ready  to  mix  pour  the 
liquid  from  each  Into  a  50-gallon  cask,  and  1U1  up 
with  water.  Wooden  vessels  are  best,  as  these 
chemicals  corrode  ordinary  metals. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  ROTES. 

Poultry  prices  are  lower. 

Cheese  prices  are  less  firm. 

Best  grades  of  butter  are  scarce. 

California  Limas  are  selling  well. 

Potato  prices  are  lowering  slowly. 

Old  apples  are  practically  a  back  number. 

The  French  wheat  crop  Is  now  reported  good. 

String  beans  are  now  arriving  from  Maryland. 

On  Monday.  31  car-loads  of  water-melons  arrived. 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  strawberry  season. 

Some  fine  musk-melons  have  come  In  from  New 
Orleans. 

Norfolk  steamers  brought  over  12,000  barrels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  Friday. 

The  hot,  dry  weather  seriously  shortened  the  up¬ 
river  strawberry  crop. 

There  has  been  quite  a  large  accumulation  of 
Egyptian  onions  In  this  market. 

The  New  Orleans  sugar  market  Is  strong,  the  hold¬ 
ers  asking  full  New  York  prices. 

It  Is  reported  that  rom  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  hay 
have  been  engaged  lorOreat  Britain. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  Marrow  peas  are  be¬ 
low  the  average,  and  the  pack  Is  likely  to  be  a  light 
one. 

The  Terry  vineyards  on  the  East  coast  of  Florida 
are  expected  to  yield  135,000  pounds  of  grapes  this 
year.  . 

Wheat  exports  from  India  last  week  were  (140,000 
bushels  against  1,280,000  bushels  the  corresponding 
week  labt  year. 

The  President  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  recom¬ 
mends  Canadian  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to 
hay  exporting. 

lteports  Indicate  heavy  losses  among  young  pigs. 
This  in  connection  with  the  short  crop  of  hogs  should 
favor  the  farmer. 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  selling  for  low  prices,  but  the 
consumer  pays  just  as  much  aB  ever  for  his  meat.  It 
should  be  cheaper. 

Orders  have  been  received  on  this  market  for 
about  1,000  bags  of  clover  seed  for  export  on  account 
of  drought  In  England. 

Latest  advices  state  that  the  prospects  for  the 
French  prune  crop  are  very  favorable,  and  that 
prices  will  likely  open  low. 

A  Chicago  report  says  that  not  only  will  they  not 
get  many  range  cattle  before  August  1,  bat  that  they 
will  not  need  them  before. 

Judging  from  the  Inquiries  we  receive  about  In¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides,  there  Is  more  spraying 
being  done  than  ever  before. 

The  first  Niagara  grapes  came  June  10,  from 
Florida,  and  were  of  very  good  quality.  A  large 
yield  Is  expected  In  that  State. 

A  dispatch  says  three  cars  of  new  wheat  arrived  at 
Galveston,  weighing  02  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and 
the  linest  ever  raised  In  the  State. 

Early  In  the  week  small  shipments  of  green  corn 
were  received  from  the  South,  and  sales  were  made 
at  $2  to  $3  per  barrel  for  average  stock. 

A  report  from  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  says  a  black 
louse  has  attacked  the  grape  vines,  and  that  fruit 
trees  are  generally  suffering  from  lice  and  Insects. 

There  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  huckleberries. 
Receipts  have  decreased,  and  the  pie  bakers  have 
commenced  using  them,  thus  lncreaslngthe  demand. 

As  many  as  three  steamers  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Line  have  arrived  in  one  day.  They  have  frequently 
been  behind  time  lately,  causing  the  loss  of  the 
early  trade. 

A  few  crates  of  strawberries  came  In  Tuesday  from 
western  New  York,  which  were  the  first  received  this 
season  from  that  section.  The  fruit  was  small  and 
poor  and  worth  little. 

The  first  arrivals  of  Le  Conte  pears  from  Georgia 
came  lnJunelti.  The  fruit  was  green  and  small, 
but  clear  and  free  from  defects,  and  was  offered  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  crate. 

The  first  raspberries  of  the  season  arrived  from 
Maryland  and  De.aware.  Extreme  prices  were  real¬ 
ized  for  fancv,  but.  as  a  rule,  the  berries  were  soft 
and  sealing  rather  low. 

A  Memphis  man  has  patented  an  “  electrical  vege¬ 
tation  exterminator,”  which  Is  designed  to  kill  the 
rank  vegetation  which  grows  along  railroad  beds 
and  highways  In  tropical  countries. 

There  seems  to  be  delay  In  the  action  of  the  French 
government  In  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  hay  and 
feed  stuffs,  yet  considerable  quantities  of  the  former 
have  been  engaged  for  that  market. 


Reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crowing  crop  of 
tomatoes  In  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  are 
very  unfavorable.  The  drought  Is  said  to  have  In¬ 
jured  the  plants  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual. 

it  Is  estimated  that  Australia  contains  about  11,- 
000,000  kangaroos.  Over  1,000,000  skins  are  shipped  to 
the  United  States  for  use  In  boot  making.  Each  skin 
will  make  about  four  pairs  of  ordlnary-slzed  shoes. 

From  Berlin  comes  the  report  that  the  recent 
drought  caused  such  a  scarcity  of  farm  produce  and 
so  blighted  the  young  crops  that  the  Minister  of 
Trade  will  propose  a  suspension  of  the  duties  on 
wheat  and  maize. 

A  beet  sugar  factory  Is  proposed  at  Eugene,  Ore., 
and  experiments  on  a  considerable  scale  are,  It  Is 
said,  to  be  made  this  year  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  to  more  fully  test  the  district  as  to  yield  per 
acre  and  quality  of  product. 

The  present  cotton-seed  oil  product  Is  estimated  to 
be  worth  about  $16,000,000  a  year,  the  oil  cake  brings 
In  about  $8,000  000  more,  and  the  lint  and  hulls  pro¬ 
duce  about  $1,003,000.  Thirty  years  ago  the  whole 
seed  crop  was  thrown  away  as  refuse. 

Much  of  the  produce  received  from  the  South  this 
season  has  been  delayed,  and  the  quality  has  been 
Impaired  In  consequence.  Sometimes  a  shipment 
has  been  divided,  a  part  arriving  a  day  late,  and 
selling  for  a  much  lower  price. 

Last  week  the  receipts  of  Southern  new  potatoes 
were  about  67,000  barrels;  price,  $3  to  $3.50.  Corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year,  the  receipts  were  about 
110,000  barrels,  with  $1  to  $1.50  the  ruling  price  for 
prime,  and  the  market  completely  demoralized. 

Bakers  complain  that  the  abundance  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  fruit  Injures  their  trade;  that  the  people  eat 
fruit  instead  of  bread  and  cake.  Not  even  straw¬ 
berry  pies  and  tarts  capture  them  for  they  prefer 
the  fruits  In  their  natural  state.  Well,  who  Is  the 
loser  ? 

Peaches  Increase  In  supply  from  North  Carolina, 
and  fruit  Is  not  only  poor,  but  packed  In  very  Irregu¬ 
lar  packages.  A  good  many  small  baskets  have  come 
In,  holding  about  10  pounds.  Tney  sold  fairly  at  75 
cents  per  basket,  and  some  small  crates  went  from 
$1  to  $1.25  each. 

Dealer.-  say  that  never  before  In  the  history  of  the 
fruit  trade  In  New  Yort  has  there  been  such  a 
variety  as  Is  now  displayed.  All  the  summer  fruits 
are  here,  and  nearly  all  of  the  winter  varieties  are 
still  lingering  in  the  market.  However,  the  latter 
will  soon  disappear. 

The  Bermuda  steamer  this  week  had  less  than 
5,000  packages  of  produce,  which  will  close  the  sea¬ 
son,  as  no  other  Important  arrivals  are  expected.  On 
the  whole  the  season  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
those  Interested  here.  Reasonably  high  prices  have 
prevailed,  and  there  have  been  no  serious  breaks. 

We  are  told  in  a  prominent  provision  trade  paper 
that  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  butchers  have  Increased  the 
retail  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  monopolistic  packers.  This  is  In  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  live  stock  trade  is  depressed  and 
prices  lower.  The  advice  of  these  wholesale  robbers 
Is  practically  a  command. 

During  the  week  sales  at  auction  were  made  of 
California  fruit  at  the  following  prices:  Royal  apri¬ 
cots,  $2  55  to  $195;  seedling  do,  $2.45  to  $2;  Royal 
Anne  cherries,  $2  to  65c.;  Black  Republican,  $1.40  to 
75c.;  Centennial,  96  to  85c.;  Black  Tartarian,  $2.05  to 
85c;  Blgarreaus,  $1.20;  Oxheart,  $2.10;  Cherry  plums, 
$1.15;  Alexander  peaches,  $2.15. 

The  attempt  to  create  an  oyster  farming  Industry 
in  the  Wilmington  River.  Georgia,  has  been  given 
up,  the  Oemler  Oyster  Company,  the  largest  concern 
of  the  kind  In  the  State,  going  out  of  business.  Three 
years  ago  over  111,000  bushels  of  seed  were  planted, 
but  the  oysters  Instead  of  multiplying  have  from 
some  unknown  cause  died  off  rapidly. 

Great  Interest  Is  felt  In  the  suit  mentioned  last 
week  as  having  been  brought  against  several  har¬ 
vester  manufacturers  by  J.  G  Richardson.  It  Is  said 
to  be  practically  a  suit  against  the  harvester  com¬ 
bine,  and  has  been  In  progress  of  preparation  nine 
years.  It  Is  said  that  success  for  the  plaintiff  may 
mean  brnkruptcy  for  a  number  of  other  firms  con¬ 
cerned. 

And  now  It  Is  reported  that  the  phylloxera  In  France 
has  at  last  been  subdued.  From  the  ravages  of  this 
pest  the  quantity  of  wine  produced  In  that  country, 
after  averaging  nearly  f 00.000, 000  gallons  annually 
from  1850  to  1859,  fell  from  1860  to  1879  to  a  little  more 
than  132,500,000  gallons  a  year.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  annual  wine  product  In  France  has  been 
over70S,5'0,000  gallons,  so  that  the  wine  Industry  has 
practically  recovered. 

The  London  Grocer,  In  a  recent  article  reviewing 
the  cheese  trade,  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  general 
prospects  for  the  season,  owing  to  reduced  stockB  to 
commence  with,  and  the  generally  conservative 
methods  of  operators.  It  also  says  that  Canadian 
and  American  cheese  are  unquestionably  the  favor¬ 
ite  descriptions  with  a  great  portion  of  the  public, 
and  while  they  are  supplied  In  abundance  and  at 
moderate  prices,  they  will  nearly  always  find  ready 
purchasers. 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  says  that  prospects  of 
a  large  crop  of  raisins  are  still  good,  though  grapes 
are  dropping  badly  in  some  sections,  and  unusual 
efforts  will  be  made  this  year  to  suppress  the  second 
crop  or  to  utilize  It  In  some  other  way  than  la  trying 
to  convert  It  Into  raising  Reports  have  lately  come 
East  from  California  that  the  prune  crop  In  that 
State  will  reach  40,000,000  pounds  this  year.  The 
present  aspect  of  the  crop  does  not  justify  so  high 
an  estimate  by  some  millions  of  pounds.  The  favor¬ 
able  outlook  of  a  few  weeks  ago  even  has  not  con¬ 
tinued,  and  «he  usual  dropping  which  has  occurred 
has  shattered  the  hope  of  a  remarkably  heavy  crop 
this  year. 

The  Ithaca  crop  bulletin  says  that  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  central  lakes,  the  upper  Hudson  and  on  Long 
Island  the  protracted  drought  is  beginning  seriously 
to  affect  the  crops.  Grass,  especially  In  old  meadows, 
needs  rain  badly ;  and  the  realization  of  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  hay  crop  Is  not  nearly  so  promising  as  It 
was  a  week  or  two  ago.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the 
States,  and  in  counties  bordering  on  Lakes  Erie  and 


Ontario,  the  rainfall  has  been  generally  sufficient 
and  vegetation  has  sustained  a  rapid  and  wholesome 
growth.  Most  reports  Indicate  that  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries  are  unusually  promising,  with  the  exeeptlon  of 
cherries  and  apples;  although  the  prospect  for 
apples  Is  Improving  In  parts  of  Chautauqua  and 
Allegany  Counties.  Cherries  are  reported  “drop¬ 
ping”  badly,  and  the  promise  of  a  fall  yield  fast 
diminishes.  Much  complaint  Is  made  of  the  ravages 
of  the  potato  bug,  and  cut  worms  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  beans,  grass  and  grains  In 
Wyoming  County  and  elsewhere. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED. 


gHistcUimcous'  3Ui'CrtiSin([. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  $20.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
$16.89  per  ton.  and  Leached  Ashes  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  jour  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Potash  Salt  and  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

238  North  Madison  Ave,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Numbers  of  DOWNING'S  HORTICULTURIST 
for  1858-1859  (complete  year  of  each)  and  No¬ 
vember,  1861,  are  wanted  to  complete  a  set. 

Any  subscriber  who  will  send  us  copies  of 
these  Issues  (clean  and  whole  as  to  the  text 
pages)  will  have  his  subscription  to  either  The 
'  Rural  New-Yorker  or  American  Garden¬ 
ing  extended  two  months  on  our  books. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


Pontiac  Weed  Slayer. 

We  have  used  this  little 
“  weed  slayer”  and  know  it 
is  good.  It  is  light,  strong 
and  effective. 

Some  6,000  of 
these  were  sold 
in  one  season. 

.  r 

It  will  pay  for 
itself  every  day 
it  is  used  in  the 
garden.  Price, 
$2 ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.50 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$3.25.  Sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  50  cents  extra ;  in 
Canada  for  90  cents  extra. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa- 

fate  ovor  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her- 
aceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  161110.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.” — By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  NewYork. 


■.  c.  palmer.  g.  h.  rivknburg  a.  w.  frost. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBUR&  &  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Batter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
In  car  lots. 

160  Reade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


HORSECARTS 


NARROW  AND! 

WIDE  TIRES.U  STYLES. 

Two  aho  Four  WMttLS  $25.UrwA8a, 
WRITE  TOR  CIRCULAR*, 
AND  SAY  WHAT  YOU  N(ID. 

HOBSON  BcCOmTatamy.  Ra, 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

Gviir  nn  | yprnBFor  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
I  Ml  (inANULn  market.  $3.50,  $6  and  $10.  Clrc. 


CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

Tl  U  I  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
■  ■  "  w  ■  The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
T1IE  BLYM  YKlt  IRON  WOKKS  OO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CANNING  machinekt  *?d  8up?*iiK8 


Karnham,  N.  Y 


D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 

_  _  using  Van's  Mexican  Hair 

Itestoratlve,  or  money  refunded;  U  is  not  a  dye,  and 
b  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
inythlng  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
in  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  lnforma- 
Jonfree;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Boom  308, 
Inter  Ocean  BulldlLg,  Chicago,  11). 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
Of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’ 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  Ills  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  In  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.” 
Boston  A  dvertiser. 

“In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  Is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  In 
Gardener’s  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know  .’’—Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit 
to  exrerlenced  fruit  growers.” — Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts. ,  New  York. 


LICHT  DRAFT. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  can  easily  Handle  or  Operate  It 

PERFECT  KNOTTER. 

Easily  Raised 

and  Lowered. 
Good  Tilt. 


No  Weight  on 

Horses’  Necks. 

Light,  Strong, 
Simple. 

SFIND  FOB  CIRCULARS. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

418  Ferry  Street,  598  North  High  Street,  Union  Transfer  and  Storage  Co.,  1910  Market  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Columbus,  Ohio.  West  Detroit,  Mich.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  for"  Columbus"  Catalogue  and  for  the  poem: 

“How  the  Continental  Pulverizer  Took  the  Prize.” 
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WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Paper  For  Market  Reports.— What  Is  the  best 
paper  for  market  reports  of  prices  ?  r.  c.  m. 

A  ns.— We  consider  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin  the  best.  The  double-headed 
title  denotes  a  late  combination  of  two  commercial 
papers,  making  a  better  paper  than  either  was  alone. 

Making  Bordeaux  Mixture.— When  mixing 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  potatoes,  after  the  lime 
has  been  slaked,  should  I  stir  the  lime  and  water  up 
before  pouring  the  mixture  on  the  copperas,  or 
strain  or  pour  the  water  off  after  the  lime  is  settled 
and  use  the  lime  water  only?  C.  j.  f. 

Ans.— Use  the  clear  water,  only,  straining  the  mix¬ 
ture  If  there  Is  the  least  sediment.  This  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  pump  from  clogging.  See  The  R.  N.- 
Y  ,  Issue  of  June  24,  page  436. 

Dessicated  Vegetables.— Can  I  successfully 
desslcate  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  etc.;  so  that  they 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  and  still  be  useful 
for  soups,  etc.?  What  books  could  I  get  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  whut  machinery  would  be  required  ? 

Georgia.  ’  D.  m.  b. 

Ans.— Such  vegetables  are  evaporated  success¬ 
fully,  and  It  Is  simply  a  question  of  skill  In  the  oper¬ 
ator.  T'-ere  are  no  books  that  we  know  of  upon  the 
subject  except  the  pamphlets  sent  out  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  evaporating  machinery.  Write  to  the 
American  M'f'g.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  for  their 
pamphlets,  as  well  as  t;  others  ad  vertlslng  In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  An  article  on  the  evaporation  of  various 
vegetables  was  published  in  The  Woman  and  Home 
Department,  May  13,  which  was  written  bv  a  practical 
woman  who  has  successfully  performed  the  opera¬ 
tions  she  describes. 

A  Gooseberry  Gouger.— Can  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  give  me  any  remedy  against  the  ravages  of 
a  green  worm  that  perforates  the  green  gooseberry 
and  eats  out  the  Inside  ?  The  common  worm  that 
feeds  on  the  leaves  was  exterminated  by  hellebore 
In  water  sprayed  on  the  bushes,  but  this  fruit  eater 
bids  defiance  to  the  outside  poison  while  It  Is  safely 
housed  in  the  middle  of  the  growing  fruit.  t.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Ans. — This  Is  probably  the  Gooseberry  Frutt-worra, 
a  pale-green  caterpillar  about  three-fourths  of  an 
Inch  long.  It  Is  hatched  from  an  egg  laid  on  the  fruit 
soon  after  It  sets,  by  a  spotted,  pale-gray  moth.  It 
bores  Into  the  berry  soon  after  hatching,  and  eats 
out  the  pulp,  going  to  another  berry  as  soon  as  it  has 
finished  one.  Before  the  fruit  ripens,  it  drops  down  to 
the  ground,  and  there,  among  the  leaves  and  other 
rubbish,  It  spins  a  cocoon  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis. 
From  this  It  emerges  as  a  moth  the  following  spring. 
There  Is  but  one  brood  each  year.  From  the  nature 
of  Its  attack.  It  Is  difficult  to  reach  by  means  of  Insec¬ 
ticides,  so  that  hand  picking  Is  recommended.  It  Is 
necessary  to  pick  the  affected  berries  quickly,  as  the 
caterpillars  drop  to  the  ground  upon  being  disturbed. 
The  affected  berries  may  be  easily  detected.  Many 
will  be  destroyed  if  poultry  be  allowed  to  run  over 
the  ground  after  the  fruit  Is  gathered,  and  many 
more  If  the  rubbish  be  raked  up  and  burned  in  the 
autumn. 

Saving  the  Surplus.— I  am  very  anxious  to 
obtain  a  work  on  preserving  the  surplus  In  market 
gardening.  For  Instance,  what  can  be  done  with  the 
asparagus  that  cannot  be  marketed?  w.  »t.  p. 

Illinois. 

ANS. — We  know  of  no  book  w.iich  will  supply  the 
Inquirer's  needs  If  he  will  send  to  the  different 
manufacturers  of  evaporating  apparatus,  they  will 
send  him  pamphlets  describing  the  processes  of 
evaporating  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
Is  the  most  practicable  way  for  the  average  farmer 
to  dispose  of  a  surplus.  Great  quantities  of  aspara¬ 
gus  are  canned  In  the  asparagus-growing  district  on 
Dong  Island,  especially  In  times  of  a  glut,  or  of  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices.  It  Is  difficult  to  describe  any 
such  process  bo  that  one  unfamiliar  with  the  work 
can  perform  It  successfully.  Much  must  be  learned 
from  practical  experience,  and  It  Is  best  to  begin  In 
a  small  way.  Briefly  stated  without  details,  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  canning  asparagus  Is  as  follows:  It  must  be 
canned  as  soon  after  cutting  as  possible.  Wash 
thoroughly  clean.  Assort  the  different  sizes,  bunch, 
tie.  placing  the  heads  even,  cutting  off  the  butts, 
making  the  bunches  69$  Inches  long  If  the  regular 
No.  3  square  asparagus  cans  are  used.  The  bunches 
are  placed  In  a  basket,  usually  of  copper  or  iron, 
and  Immersed  In  the  cooking  apparatus.  The  latter 
may  be  made  of  a  good  strong  cask  with  one  head 
knocked  out,  If  It  Is  not  desired  to  purchase  a  regu¬ 
lar  cooker.  It  must  be  fitted  up  with  a  steam  coll. 
The  water  must  be  boiling  hot  when  the  asparagus 
Is  put  In,  and  enough  steam  turned  on  to  prevent  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature  to  any  extent,  so  that 
it  will  cook  rapidly.  The  time  required  Is  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the 
asparagus;  experience  Is  the  only  reliable  guide. 
After  being  taken  from  the  water.  It  Is  allowed  to 
drain  for  a  minute,  and  then  carefully  transferred 
to  the  filling  table,  and  the  bunches  spread  out  to 
prevent  further  cooking.  The  cans  are  then  tilled 
with  asparagus  and  afterwards  filled  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  boiling  hot  salt  water.  This  is  satd  to 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  points  In  the  whole 
process.  The  cans  are  then  sealed,  placed  in  an  Iron 
cage,  and  lowered  for  from  20  to  35  minutes  Into  a 
steam-heated  cooking  vat,  the  water  of  which  Is  just 
as  hot  as  It  can  be  made  before  the  cans  are  put  In. 
They  are  then  removed,  cold  water  Is  dashed  over 
them,  they  are  punctured  with  an  awl,  and,  when 
the  gas  and  steam  have  escaped,  they  are  again 
sealed  and  lowered  into  the  tank  for  from  60  to  75 
minutes,  according  to  the  length  of  time  of  the  first 
cooking,  about  one  hour  and  40  minutes  being,  It  Is 
said,  the  minimum  of  time  which  It  Is  safe  to  cook 
asparagus.  Then  they  are  spread  out  to  cool  for  a 
day  or  more,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  labeled  and 
packed.  All  canning  machinery  and  supplies  may 
be  purchased  of  the  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PHASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  55  @2  60 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  GO 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  45  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 165  @175 

Pea,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  85  @3  00 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  16 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  20  @  — 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  85  @1  90 

Bags,  per  bush . 175  @180 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag . 2  25  @  — 


BROOM  CORN. 


Green  hurl . 

Green  self  worki  ng . 

Common  hurl . 

Common  self  working . 

Inside  and  covers  green . 

Inside  and  cover,  common . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  separator, .extras . 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  third . 

State  dairy,  half-firkln  tubs,  extraj. 

First  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 


6  @  6)4 
6  @  — 


59*@  — 

5  @  5* 

6  @  — 
5)4®  - 


.20  @21 
.21  @- 
.19  @19)4 
.17  @18)4 
.16  @17 
.20  @20)4 
.18)4019 
.17  @18 
.—  @- 
.16  @17 
.15  @15)4 
.14)4®— 
.16  @16)4 
•  14)4@15 
.14  @14)4 
16  @— 
.16  @15)4 
.15  @— 
.11  @14)4 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  large,  white,  fine.  894®  8% 
Full  cream,  large  size,  white,  fair  to 

good .  8)4®  894 

Full  cream,  large  size,  colored,  fine .  9)4®  994 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  fair  to  good.  8)6@  9)4 

Full  cream,  colored,  small  size . 9)4@— 

Full  cream,  white,  small  size . . 9)4 @— 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  choice . —  @— 

Part  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  com.  to  good.—  @— 
Part  skims,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  prime .  6  @— 

Part  skims,  prime .  4  @5 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  .  2  @3 

Part  skims,  common .  1  @1)4 

Full  skims .  )4@  1 


EGGS. 

3tate  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  loss  off..  16)4@16 


Western,  fresh  gathered.  Iocs  off . 14)4®  5 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  loss  off . 14  @14)4 

Western  seconds,  ver  case .  8  00#>3  50 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  S'n  Astrachan,  per  carrier .  1  00®  2  00 

Green,  per  carrier .  50®  1  00 

Blackberrtes.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  8@  16 

Cherries,  black,  fancy,  per  lb .  10@  11 

Fancy,  Red  and  White,  per  ID .  9@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4@  8 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Grapes,  Fla.  Niagara,  per  cast . 3  0J@  4  00 

Huckleberries,  N.  C..  per  quart .  10@  14 

Muskmelons,  Cn’n.,  prime,  per  bbl .  4  00®  — 

Ch'n  and  Fla.,  poor,  per  bol  .  ..  1  CO®  3  00 

Ch'n,  fancy,  per  basket .  2  25®  2  £0 

Ch'n,  poor  to  fair,  per  basket .  1  00@  2  00 

Peacnes,  Georgia,  per  carrier .  I  00®  3  00 

N.  C.,  per  carrier .  1  00  ®  2  00 

S.  C..  per  half-case .  76@  1  25 

Florida,  per  carrier .  1  0)@  2  00 

Florida,  Peen-to,  per  carrier . 1  00@  2  0  > 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  crate .  60®  1  00 

Le  Conte,  per  bbl .  2  00®  4  00 

Plums  8.  C.,  wild  goose,  per  half-carrier..  1  00®  2  00 

Georgia,  wild  goose,  per  carrier .  1  to®  3  00 

Rasi  oerrles,  Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  pint .  10®  12 

Blackcaps,  per  pint .  5®  7 

Strawberries,  Up-ltlver,  fancy,  per  quart.  12®.  15 

Up-River,  fair  to  good .  7@  10 

Hilton,  etc.,  N.  J.,  fancy,  per  quart  ....  10@  15 

Up-Jersey,  prime,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Up  Jersey,  ralr,  per  quapt .  4@  8 

Staten  Island,  fancy,  per  quart .  12@  16 

Staten  Island,  lair  to  good,  per  quart..  7@  9 

Long  Island,  per  quart .  5@  10 

Watermelons,  Florida,  prime,  per  100 . 22  00026  00 

Florida,  lair  to  good,  per  100 . 14  00@18  00 


FRUIT8— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choloe . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced.. 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choloe. 

N.  C.,  siloed,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaohes,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley .  . 

Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 


794 @— 

4  @  5 
4  @  5 
—  @- 
494®  5 
4  @  4) 
2)4®  2) 
1)4®  19 


— 

@ - 

13)4@14 

12 

@13 

9 

@11 

24 

@25 

22 

@23 

9 

@12 

10 

@10)4 

5 

@  6 

13 

@16 

9 

@12 

11 

@13 

10 

@11 

71 

@7894 

55 

@58 

— 

@— 

— 

0- 

4  LI 

@52 

36 

@47 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  14  @  16 

Timothy . 2  00  @2  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  — 

No.  2 .  85  @  — 

No  3 .  70  @  60 

Shipping .  75  @  80 

Clover,  mixed .  75  @  80 

Clover .  70  @  — 

Salt .  50  @  — 

Straw,  No.  1  rye .  70  @  — 

No.  2  rye  .  60  @  65 

Short  rye .  55  @  60 

Oat .  45  @  55 

Wheat .  45  @  50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice  .  22  @  — 

Prime .  21  @  — 

Common  to  medium .  19  @  20 

Old  olds .  6  @  12 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  lt>92,  choice .  21)4®  22 

Common  to  prime .  19  @  21 

California,  old  olds .  6  @  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  45  @  48 

Altmarks.  etc .  42  @  45 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb .  in  @  13 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Extracted  Hi  uti  ern.  per  gallon .  60  @  70 

California,  light  amber,  round  lots, 
per  lb .  8  @  10 


TUTT’S  PILLS  Invigorate  body  and  mind. 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 6  00  @6  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans . 3  00  @4  26 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  60  @4  30 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  694®  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @5)4 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb.... .  3  @4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9)4@10 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  8)4®  9 

Country  dressed,  oommon  to  medium. .  7  @  8 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 50  00 

Poor  to  fair . 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  8 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  each . 1  50 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  3 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 6  20 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va..  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  6 

Fair,  per  lb .  4)4® 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3)4®  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb. . .. .* .  19 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4 

No.  2,  per  lb . . .  2 

POTATOES. 
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@  4 
@11 


@  7)4 
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@- 


,20  00 

@40  00 

..  8 

@12)4 

..1  50 

@6  87 

...  4 

@  5 

...  8 

@  4 

...6  20 

@6  76 

...  6 

@  — 

...  4)4@  5 

...  8)4®  3)4 

...  191®  2 

...  4 

@  4)4 

...  2 

@  2M 

Savannah.  per  bbl .  3  00  @  3  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl .  2  50  @  3  25 

N.  C..  Rose,  fair  to  choice,  per  bbl .  2  60  @  3  25 

Chill  Red,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.  . .  2  00  @  2  50 

Seconds  and  culls,  per  bbl .  1  00  @  1  51 

Norfolk,  Rose,  fair  to  choice .  2  60  @  3  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair  ....  .  50  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  per  lb .  10@  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  10  @  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 112  @125 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  palr.l  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  40  @  45 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  30  @  35 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6)4®  — 

Spring  chickens,  arge,  per  lb .  17  @  20 

Small  to  medium,  per  lb .  13  @  16 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  Phlla  ,  broilers,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb .  27  @  30 

Small . 23  @  25 

Western  .broilers,  ary-picked .  17  @  21 

Western  brol  ers,  scalded,  large .  19  @  29 

Western  broilers,  sea  ded  m’d  w’hts.  17  @  18 

Western  broilers,  scalded,  small .  15  @  16 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  ib  ..  10  @  10)4 

Prime,  ssa  ded .  1J@  — 

State  and  Penn  ,  fair,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  8 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  «  @  014 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  18  @  19 

Western,  per  lb .  i0  @  16 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  50  @2  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  60  @1  75 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb...  10  @  — 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  75®  — 

Prime . 1  00@1  50 

Culls .  50®  75 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl . . .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  per  bunches .  1  00@2  00 

Long  Island,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  26@1  50 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  per  bbl  . .  — @  — 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  — @  — 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75@1  50 

Savannah,  per  bbl .  60@1  60 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket .  76@1  25 

Hava  nah,  per  crate .  50@  75 

N.  C..  per  crate .  75@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  crate  .  . .  750125 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  box .  — @  — 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  O0@l  75 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 2  50@2  75 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  00@1  50 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Peas.  L.  L,  per  bag . 1  00@1  50 

Jersey,  per  basket .  1  00@1  50 

Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate . . 1  25@2  50 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket . 1  250]  50 

Nor.,  wax,  per  half-barrel .  75@1  25 

Nor.,  wax.  per  bush-crate .  50®  75 

Nor.,  green,  per  bush-crate .  75@1  00 

Norfolk,  green,  per  half-barrel . 1  0001  25 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier .  5001  25 


Turnips,  Jersey  White,  per  dozen  bunches.. 2  60@3  00 
WOOL. 


Unwashed  one  quarter  and  three-eighths 

blood  combing .  _ 

Unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces. .  .17  @  23 
Territory,  scoured . . 
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38 

If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


ALL  KINDS  OP  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCK. 

S  II  ft  T  II  rDflQT  100P»rk  PlaoH,  N.  P. 

■  ®  £■  11.  I  (I U U  I  | ITrodaM  Cwutluioa  lmkuti. 

Reference:  Bural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  DOVER,  DEL 

Del.  crop  '93.  Price  low.  Sample  and  price  free 
on  application.  K.  G.  PACKARD, 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


pmr  box 
•  for  8X50. 


WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont, 


BICYCLE 


TO  AN  Y  1*0  Y  OK  UIKL 

under  ltj  year*  of  Age  who  will  work  fori 
ua  After  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED. 

Send  thia  adv.  to  A.  CUUTI8  A  CO., 

,  46WEST  44UINC  Y  bT.,CIUCA/0O(  l(.L 


fREg 


SOME 

TIMELY 

BOOKS. 


JUST  ISSUED. 

Strawberries :  What,  How  and 

Wherefore. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  American  Gardening.  For  Small 
Patches  and  Big  Fields.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price, 
paper,  20  cents. 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade. — By  V*E. 
C.  Powell,  Assistant  Editor  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing,  and  William  McMillan,  Superintendent  of 
Buffalo  Parks.  Tho  Use  of  Shade  Trees.  From 
Nursery  to  Permanent  Location.  What  Trees  to 
Plant.  Native  Trees  for  Particular  Purposes.  Shade 
Trees  In  City  Streets.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Country  Roads ;  Expert  Opinions 
Upon  Laying  Out,  Construction  and 
Maintenance. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 

Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Packages  ;  the  Current  Styles 
of  Baskets,  Boxes,  Crates  and  Barrels 
Used  in  Marketing  Fruits  in  all  Parts 
of  the  Country. — Edited  by  E.  C  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

American  Grape  Training. — A  new 
book  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Profusely  and  beautifully 
Illustrated  by  photographic  engravings  of  the  actual 
growing  vines  and  It  will  represent  all  the  practical 
systems  of  training  In  detail.  It  will  not  confine  It¬ 
self  to  Ideal  diagrams.  ft  will  be  bright,  systematic 
and  indispensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price, 
cloth.  75  cents. 


RECENT  ISSUES. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 
of  practical  workers.  A  full  account  of  the  beBt 
methods,  by  which  the  surplus  truits  may  well  be 
saved  lor  home  use  and  ror  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrue  to  the  home 
workers  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preserves.  Also  a  practical  chapter  on  practical 
evaporation  of  fruits,  etc.  By  Krmentink  Younu. 
Price,  20  cents. 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing: — 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  considered 
with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation. — By  L.  U.  Bailey. 
The  main  subject-matter  of  tills  boon  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  belore  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all 
the  writings  of  Professor  Bal.ey,  It  happily  combines 
tho  results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  wdlch  Is  interesting  ana  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  40  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  (10th  cd.) — 

By  Ki.i as  a.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  Illustrated  with 
more  than  60  orlglnul  engravings  and  designed  to 
cover  tne  various  matter;  ponalulng  to  planting  a 
place,  Following  ure  the  leading  oivislons:  Some 
reasons  for  planting  What  con  tllutes  judicious 
planting;  Planning  a  place  for  planting  How  and 
what  to  order  lor  planting;  the  soil  In  which  to  plant 
Caring  for  tho  stock  before  planting;  On  tho  sowing 
of  seeds;  After  planting;  Futuro  management  of 
plants.  Just  tne  tnlng  for  the  busy  man.  Price, 
paper,  20  cents. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Culture  and 

management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 
new  to  American  gardens.  Ry  numerous  practical 
growers.  Reproduced  from  The  American  Garden, 
with  the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

Insects  and  Insecticides. — A  Practical 

Manual  Concerning  Noxious  insects  and  the  Methods 
of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By  Clarence  M. 
Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zo-ology,  New 
Hampshire  8tate  College.  "  A  very  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  little  book."— Dr.  C.  V  Riley,  U.  8.  Ento¬ 
mologist.  Price,  cloth  $1.25. 

The  New  Celery  Culture.  (New^-^-By 

Robert  Niven  and  others.  Being  abstracts  of 
articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  growing 
celery  for  profit,  published  in  American  Garden¬ 
ing  and  The  rural  New-Yorker.  It  particularly 
details  the  “new  culture,’  which  does  away  with 
the  laborious  and  expensive  ridging  system.  Price 
paper  20  cents. 

Fruit-Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

(New) — By  W  C.  STRONG,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society.  Illus¬ 
trated.  New  revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  It  the  latest  and  freshest  Dook  on  the  subject. 
Price,  cloth,  16ino,  $1 

Spraying  Crops :  Why,  When  and 
How  to  Do  It.  New. — (By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  A  handy  volume  of  about  100  pages; 
Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  neid  of  the  Insect  ana 
fungous  enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  Is 
used.  Price,  flexible  cloth,  40  cents;  reduced  from 
76  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. — What 
to  Do  In— Home  Treatment  Of— What  to  Do 'till  the 
Doctor  Comes.— By  G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  Alphabetic- 
ally  arranged.  All  about  sunstroke,  poisoning, 
brosen  bones,  cuts  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes, 
etc.,  freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic,  drown¬ 
ing,  exhaustion,  explosions,  suffocation  by  gases, 
what  to  do  In  storms,  being  stunned,  woundB,  etc. 
Price,  20  cents 

The  New  Botany. — A  Lecture  on  the 

best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide  In 
studying  ‘the  beautiful  science.” — By  W.  J.  Beal, 
M.Sc,,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  re¬ 
vised.  Price,  paper  25  cents. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture  ( Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged). — By  F.  A.  Gulley, 
M.8.,  Dean  and  Director  In  the  Agricultuial  College 
and  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona. 
Tnls  book  discusses  the  more  important  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture  In  a  plain,  blmple  way, 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
wflo  have  not  studied  chemistry  botany  and  other 
branches  of  science  relating  to  agriculture.  Includes 
all  the  latest  developments  In  agricultural  sdfence 
applied  to  the  subject.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 


A  nil  ISA  Morphine  Habit  Cared  in  10 
111*1  If  jH  to  SO  days.  No  pz»y  till  ccured. 
VnWiUDR.J,  STEP  kens;  LeSt&noa.Qhio. 
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July  1 


A  HORTICULTURAL  HORSE  TROT. 

The  Queens  County  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety’s  annual  meeting  at  Mineola  on  June 
14  and  15  was  hardly  a  “rousing  success” 
as  to  numbers  attending.  The  threat¬ 
ening  weather  in  the  morning  undoubt¬ 
edly  kept  some  away  the  first  day,  and 
the  attendance  was  fairly  good  on  the 
second.  The  lesson  taught  was  that 
there  were  a  great  many  people  who  cul¬ 
tivate  flowers  for  the  love  of  them,  and 
are  willing  to  pat  in  a  hard  day’s  work 
io  make  a  display  in  every  way  credita¬ 
ble  to  their  good  taste.  The  exhibit  of 
roses  by  the  amateurs  was  highly  at¬ 
tractive.  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  there  are  people  who  are  by  no  means 
millionaires,  who  are  so  fond  of  flowers 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  so  much 
time  and  labor  to  their  cultivation.  The 
thousands  of  blooms  shown  in  roses  alone 
proved  that  there  must  be  a  great  many 
produced.  The  same  was  the  comment 
in  regard  to  cut  flowers  of  which  100  or 
more  varieties  were  shown  by  a  single 
exhibitor.  Griffin's  Tuberous  begonias 
showed  a  continuous  improvement  in 
many  respects,  such  as  size,  color,  double¬ 
ness,  etc.  His  strains  of  Delphiniums  were 
simply  grand  ;  spikes  of  the  various 
shades  of  blue  and  purple  two  feet  long 
were  in  abundance. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  good, 
considering  the  backward  season  and 
dry  weather.  A  very  fine  exhibit  of  let¬ 
tuce  was  very  noticeable  on  account  of 
the  variety  and  perfection  of  its  growth. 

The  display  of  strawberries  was  not 
large,  it  being  too  early  for  the  main  crop 
of  Long  Island  berries.  Messrs.  E.  &  J. 
Williams  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  had  an 
exhibit  of  about  20  varieties  that  showed 
they  are  well  up  in  the  new  varieties  and 
know  how  to  grow  them. 

Of  the  berries  shown,  Gillespie  of  re¬ 
cent  introduction,  of  the  Haverland  type 
but  larger,  has  stood  the  two  days’  ex¬ 
posure  well,  though  the  weather  was  hot, 
close  and  damp.  It  is  said  to  be  a  large 
yielder,  and  must  be  a  desirable  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Pearl,  of  somewhat  the  same  type 
but  larger,  is  of  good  quality  and  stood 
well  to  the  end.  Crawford  would  once 
have  been  considered  a  large  berry,  is  of 
good  size,  slightly  flat  at  the  end,  a  fine, 
glossy  red,  very  attractive  and  tooth¬ 
some.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  but  needs 
mulching,  as  the  stems  are  short.  It  has 
kept  the  best  of  all  shown  of  equal  ripe¬ 
ness.  Parker  Earle  is  a  desirable  berry, 
a  great  bearer,  of  good  quality  ;  size 
above  medium  at  the  first  ripening,  taper¬ 
ing  off  later.  Gen.  Putnam  might  be  a 
seedling  of  Cumberland,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  color  and  quality,  and,  like 
all  the  light-colored  berries,  will  stand 
only  for  a  near  market  or  home  use. 

Saunders,  of  the  Sharpless  type,  al¬ 
though  more  regular,  is  a  heavy  cropper, 
but  it  needs  a  mulch  to  keep  its  fruit 
clean  ;  quality  good,  and  it  has  kept  well. 
Bubach,  of  the  Sharpless  type,  large,  is 
irregular  where  well  grown,  one  of  the 
heaviest  bearers  on  our  light  soils  of 
Long  Island  ;  quality  fair  to  good.  It  is 
in  great  favor  with  market  growers. 
Leader  is  another  of  the  same  type, 
though  larger  and  darker  in  color,  too 
dark  to  be  very  attractive.  It  seemed 
hard  to  separate  from  the  calyx  or  hull, 
and  would  pull  to  pieces  in  separating. 
A  valuable  berry  and  large  cropper. 
Thompson’s  No.  7  seems  identical  with 
Wai  field,  and  I  have  no  use  for  either. 
Other  berries  shown  were  Gov.  Hoard, 
Shuster’s  Gem,  Princess — a  fairly  good 
flavored  berry,  but,  oh,  how  wrinkly ! 
Gandy  and  others  may  have  friends,  but 
why  they  are  grown  when  there  are  so 
many  others  better,  is  past  finding  out. 

Why  do  we  not  have  a  board  of  selec¬ 
tion  who  may  advise  what  to  grow  that 
the  numberless  poor  sour  things  may 
be  consigned  to  the  waste  pile,  and  only 
the  good  grown  ?  I  suppose  that  so  long 
as  the  ne  w  are  in  demand  and  people  are 
willing  to  listen  to  some  enthusiast’s 
praises  of  his  own  bantling  we  shall 
have  inferior  fruit  in  the  lists. 

A  man,  no  matter  how  worthless  his 


production  may  be,  proclaims  that  he 
has  the  greatest  berry  on  earth,  never 
having  seen  the  dozens  that  are  better. 
Let  us  put  down  these  “  low  down  ” 
berries  for  the  “  way  up  ”  ones. 

The  greatest  lesson  taught  at  the  fair 
was  that  95  per  cent  of  the  people  go  to 
see  the  horse  trots  and  not  these  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  and  fruits,  for  at  no  time  were 
there  a  hundred  people  in  the  hall,  while 
the  grand  stand  was  filled  with  those 
who  had  to  pay  25  cents  extra  to  see  ti  e 
horticultural  display  of  the  trotting 
horse.  Now,  are  the  directors  right  or 
wrong  in  catering  to  the  taste  of  the 
many  ?  Or  are  they  still  to  give  dollars 
to  the  horses,  and  climes  to  the  fruits  and 
flowers  ? 

Were  it  possible  to  get  at  the  statistics 
of  Queens  County,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  found  that  the  sales  of  farm  and 
greenhouse  products  would  outweigh 
the  sales  of  horses  raised  in  Queens 
County  75  or  more  to  one,  yet  the  horse 
is  encouraged  by  the  society  75  to  1  in 
its  premiums.  queens. 

BOOKS  IN  THE  FARM  HOME. 

Foremost  among  the  needs  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  of  to-day  are  knowledge, 
intelligence  and  mental  strength.  The 
farmer’s  opportunities  are  limited  in  cer 
tain  directions,  but  there  are  many  who 
have  opportunities  which  they  do  not 
use.  There  is  the  opportunity  to  study 
Nature,  and  yet  how  many  children  are 
growing  up  on  the  fa.  m  in  ignorance  of 
most  of  the  facts  of  natural  history.  An 
ant  is  an  ant,  a  spider  is  a  spider,  and  a 
fly  is  a  fly,  but  of  the  ways  and  structures 
and  classifications  of  the  animal  life  about 
them  they  are  densely  ignorant.  Then, 
on  the  farm  there  are  quiet  and  freedom 
from  the  nervous  haste  and  rush  of  the 
city,  opportunities  for  quiet  reading  and 
thinking  which  many  in  the  city  long  for 
but  cannot  enjoy.  Books  not  only  make 
a  firm  home  attractive,  but  they  impart 
knowledge,  and  yield  to  the  reader  men¬ 
tal  strength  and  intelligence.  Books  are 
not  luxuries  alone— though  they  are  that 
— for  they  are  necessary  to  the  best  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  men,  women  and  children 
in  our  farm  homes.  The  man  of  the  city, 
who  lives  in  a  rush  and  reads  only  the 
daily  papers  and  perhaps  a  magazine  or 
two  cannot  be,  either  in  intelligence  or 
mental  strength,  the  peer  of  the  man  of 
the  farm  who  reads  the  world's  best 
books  and  finds  time  in  his  quiet  life  for 
thought  and  reflection.  Grave  perils 
confront  us  both  as  a  nation  and  as  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  books  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  strong 
character  which  the  modern  farmer 
needs.  B  ut  before  a  person  knows  books, 
he  needs  to  know  something  about  them, 
how  to  select  them,  and  this  is  not  an 
easy  matter  in  many  cases.  But  the 
best,  the  classics  in  literature,  are  not  so 
many  but  that  one  can  learn  about  them 
in  a  reasonable  time  I  believe  that  a 
farmer's  home  should  have  the  best ;  it 
does  not  pay  to  buy  any  others. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  well  to  have  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  best  poetry  and  snort 
selections  of  prose.  If  there  are  children 
in  the  home  they  will  want  pieces  to 
speak,  and  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  compel 
them  to  hunt  till  they  become  tired  and 
disgusted  for  something  to  lear  i.  One 
of  the  best  collections  of  this  kind  is 
called  Open  Sesame.  It  contains  nearly 
a  thousand  selections  of  prose  and  poetry 
in  three  volumes,  classified  and  graded 
so  that  all  ages  and  tastes  may  be  suited. 
The  first  volume  would  be  the  best  for 
the  younger  people.  The  three  books 
are  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  best  literature.  If  poetical 
selections  are  wanted  without  prose, 
Eliot’s  “  Poetry  for  Children,”  is  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  its  kind.  II  C. 
Lodge’s  “  Ballads  and  Lyrics”  contains 
some  of  the  best  of  the  world’s  shorter 
poems,  while  Scudder’s  “American 
Poetry  ”  gives  in  one  volume  the  choicest 
longer  poems  of  American  authors. 
There  are  some  authors  whose  complete 
poetical  works  ought  to  be  in  every  farm 
home.  It  is  a  great  thing  in  buying 
books  to  get  those  which  will  never  grow 
old.  Buy  a  volume  of  Longfellow,  of 


Whittier  and  of  Tennyson,  and  they  will 
last.  You  will  enjoy  them  more  in  10 
or  in  20  years  than  now.  And  when  you 
buy  books,  get  good  serviceable  editions. 
Small  type  and  narrow  margins  and  thin 
paper  lessen  the  enjoyment  you  take  in 
a  book.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  get 
books  bound  so  richly  that  you  dare  not 
touch  them  for  fear  of  soiling  them.  In 
a  farm  home,  books  should  not  be  bought 
and  laid  away  on  the  center  table  in  the 
parlor  to  be  seen  only  when  company 
comes.  Have  a  book  case  or  a  book  shelf 
where  the  books  can  be  got  out  without 
trouble.  Book':  should  be  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  frcm  the  flics,  but  it  is  too  bad  to 
cover  up  the  covers  of  beautifully  bound 
books  with  manilla  paper. 

For  a  farm  home,  the  best  edition  of 
the  three  poets  I  have  mentioned  is  the 
Household  Edition.  The  type,  paper, 
binding  and  illustrations  are  just  suited 
to  lead  one  to  delight  in  reading  them 
Tennyson  may  be  difficult  to  many,  es¬ 
pecially  to  young  persons,  and  such  would 
do  well  to  obtain  the  Young  People’s 
Tennyson.  The  editor,  Wm  J.  Rolfe, 
has  selected  some  of  the  best  poems  for 
the  young  and  added  copious  notes.  The 
same  editor  has  prepared  three  other 
volumes  of  selections  from  Tennyson 
which  belong  to  the  Student’s  Series  of 
Standard  Poetry.  In  the  same  series  are 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  three  great  poems,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  and  Marmion.  Each  of  the 
three  volumes  is  beautifully  illustrated 
and  contains  copious  notes.  A  lower 
priced  edition  will  be  found  in  Classics 
for  Children.  A  poem  like  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake  is  worth  a  ton  of  the  miserable 
trash  which  is  sold  in  many  country 
towns  Interesting  as  a  story,  it  gives 
a  picture  of  Scottish  scenery  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  time. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  need  of  giving 
children  instruction  in  natural  history. 
I  know  of  nothing  better  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  series  of  books  called  Sea¬ 
side  and  Wayside.  My  children  have 
learned  so  much  from  them  and  I  have 
learned  so  much  myself  that  I  feel  like 
commending  them  to  farmers  as  among 
the  best  books  for  children  and  young 
people  on  the  farms. 

Every  farmer  should  have  some  good 
general  history,  and  I  can  recommend 
Myers  and  Allen’s  Ancient  History  and 
Myers’s  Medieval  and  Modern  History  as 
a  most  excellent  work  to  have  for  read¬ 
ing  and  reference.  For  study,  Sheldon’s 
General  History  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
it  is  also  valuable  for  reference.  Boys 
usually  like  exciting  stories,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  obtain  them  from  real  history 
and  biography  than  any  other  source. 
“The  Story  of  the  Filibusters”  is  a  story 
of  adventures  wild  enough  for  any  boy, 
yet  calculated  rather  to  lead  him  to  love 
his  home  and  appreciate  its  advantages, 
than  to  lead  him  to  be  restless  and  un¬ 
easy.  The  last  part  of  the  book  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  “The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Davy  Crockett  ”  This  gives  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  pioneer  life  with  its  hardships, 
struggles  and  successes.  The  6tory  is  told 
by  Crockett  himself  till  near  the  ending 
of  his  life  ;n  the  fatal  Alamo.  I  have 
ment  oned  a  very  few  of  the  books  suit¬ 
able  for  the  farm  home.  Buy  and  read 
the  best,  and  shun  trash  as  you  would 
shun  poison.  J.  w.  newton. 


COUNTRY  ROADS. 

That  there  is  great  need  of  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  highways  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  no  one  who  has  traveled  them  to  any 
extent  can  deny.  Just  how  to  do  the 
work  most  economically,  successfully 
and  durably  is  what  the  farmers  want  to 
know.  They  need  instruction.  In  a  little 
booklet  with  the  above  title,  such  an  ex¬ 
pert  authority  as  Prof.  Roberts  tells  in 
plain  language  just  how  to  construct 
cheap  and  durable  highways,  giving  the 
few  principles  involved.  Directions  are 
given  for  making  several  different  kinds 
of  roads  suited  to  different  soils,  loca¬ 
tions  and  materials.  J.  M.  Olin  gives  a 
valuable  Talk  on  Highway  Laws  and 
Their  Applic  ticn.  a  subject  necessary  to 
be  understood  if  extensive  highway  im¬ 
provements  are  to  be  undertaken.  The 
subject  of  Road  Mak;ng  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  is  discussed  by  James  Bradford 
Olcott;  not  only  must  roads  be  well  made, 
but  they  must  be  well  cared  for.  Here 
we  have  the  whole  subject  in  a  brief, 
practical  form  that  must  commend  it  to 
those  who  need  help  in  this  direction. 
Paper,  20  cents,  The  Rural  Publishing 
Company. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Th«  Bubal. 


WEED  OUT 
THE  POOR  COWS 

THE  BABCOCK  TESTER, 

with  our  mechanical  improvements.  Is  worth  Its 
weight  IN’  GOLD  to  every  cow-keeper. 

It  tells  which  cows 
to  keep  and  which 
to  send  to  the 
batcher.  Made  In 
three  styles  and  ten 
sizes.  Is  operated 
by  hand  power,  by 
animal  power,  by 
steam  power,  or  the 
turbine  operated 
by  a  steam  jet. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

“  Crystal  ” 
Butter  Package. 


There  is  sweetness  In  a  Glass  Jar.  There  Is  comfort 
and  profit  If  you  use  these  packages.  Try  them. 

THE  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 
44  Concord  St., Lansing,  Mich. 


THIS 


u 


Low-Down'  Milk  Wagon 


IS  BUILT  BY  THE 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Wagon  Co., 

EAItr.VlLLE,  N.  Y. 


lYES 


~  “  YOU  WANT  A  FARM  ^ 

_ IN  THE  WEST. 

S^Well,  the  new  paper  issued  by  the'j 
•''CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  A  PACIFIC  R.  R.3 

5^  CALLED  THE  WESTERN  SETTLER3 

tells  all  about  it  and  will  be  sent  FREE3 

Address  JOHN  SEBASTIAN.  Oen.  Ticket  aDd  Passenger  Agen{,3 
Mr.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  Chicago,  111. 


\A/irr  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
Wirt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

C*  |  Q  Buys  a  £65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
y  I  L  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work* 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  is  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agents 
profit.  FREE  TRIAL  and  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD  MFG-  CO.,  DEPT.  B32  Chicago,  IIL 


DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr.  CHILES’  LEMON  PHOSPHATE. 

Reaches  various  forms  of  dyspepsia  that  no  other 
medicine  seems  to  touch,  assisting  the  weakened 
stomach,  and  making  the  process  of  digestion  nat¬ 
ural  and  easy.  Price,  50  cents  and  $1  size  bottles. 
Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  direct  from  me.  Take  no 
Other.  Ur.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool" 
The  organ  has  11  Btops,  6  octaves,  and  1« 
made  o  f  Solid  Walnut .  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  $45  for  this  bsau 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  FREE  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  OXFORD  MFG  CO  Chiesgt 


I  ?  j  |  P  D  |  1  f  C /1//  Kinds • Water'  flg«-  0n> 

UU  L  I  I  OUirLI  LO  mining.  Ditching.  Pump > 
/  I  tng.Wind&SteamMach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■  ■  ■■"■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
11-13  S.Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I 


Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Corn  on  the  Ear —On  page  379,  Fred. 
Grundy  says,  “  Corn  should  be  fed  to 
grown  fowls  on  the  ear.”  For  35  years 
I  have  shelled  corn  so  that  my  hens 
could  eat  it  when  they  pleased  and  as 
much  as  they  desired  and  have  never 
had  any  bad  results.  All  other  feeds 
v,  ere  treated  the  same  way,  except  the 
morning  ones  of  prepared  rations.  These 
were  measured  to  them,  so  that  all  would 
be  entirely  consumed.  Most  of  us  East¬ 
ern  feeders  buy  shelled  corn  and  cannot 
feed  it  on  the  ear.  geo.  c.  mott. 

Sunside,  N.  Y. 

What  Sheep? — For  hardiness  and  vi¬ 
tality,  wool  and  mutton  combined,  and 
for  crossing  on  common  ewes  for  early 
maturing  lambs ;  which  of  the  two 
breeds  would  you  recommend  —  the 
Shropshire  or  the  Dorset  Horn  ? 

Gas/ille,  Ohio.  subscrirer. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  opinion  is  that  the 
Shropshire  will  suit  you  best  unless  you 
have  very  warm  and  comfortable  barns 
for  the  lambs. 

Green  Hay:  Small  Potatoes. — Does 
the  man  who  put  his  hay  in  green,  have 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  his  mow  tight 
like  a  silo?  What  is  the  best  use  to 
which  small  and  unsalable  potatoes  can 
be  put  ?  A.  l.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  understand  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  barn  sides  are  tight,  but  the 
front  is  open  as  in  most  mows.  Potatoes! 
too  small  to  be  sold  to  starch  factories 
can  be  boiled  for  the  pigs  or  fed  raw  in 
small  quantities  to  the  horses  or  cattle. 
We  have  fed  many  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  horses.  We  fed  not  over  two  quarts 
of  raw  potatoes  at  a  time.  When  roasted 
we  could  feed  twice  as  many. 


CO-OPERATIVE  HORSE  BUYING. 

A  FRENCH  C  O  A  C  H  E  R  IN  CANADA.' 

I  saw  the  necessity  of  introducing 
some  new  blood  into  our  horses  here,  and 
upon  going  into  the  merits  of  the  Hack¬ 
ney  and  French  Coach,  I  induced  about 
45  of  cur  farmers  here  to  purchase  a 
“Ilenstat”  French  Coach  for  32,000. 
We  formed  a  company  in  shares  of  350  a 
share,  being  payable  in  three  years,  say 
316.66%  a  year,  for  which  the  subscriber 
received  the  use  of  the  horse  for  one 
mare  each  year,  with  return  privilege  if 
the  mare  did  not  prove  in  foal.  To  out¬ 
siders  our  fee  was  330. 

We  secured  the  horse  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  stood  him  in  Cornwall,  which 
was  a  mistake,  as  he  should  have 
traveled.  However,  he  covered  38  mares, 
36  of  which  are  in  foal,  and  his  stock  this 
spring  give  universal  satisfaction,  indi¬ 
cating  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of 
our  venture. 

This  year  we  make  him  travel,  and 
have  met  so  far  very  good  success,  and 
expect  to  breed  him  to  not  less  than  70 
mares.  We  have  also  this  year,  to  intro¬ 
duce  him,  reduced  our  service  fee  to  315, 
with  return  if  the  mare  is  not  in  foal,  to 
all  parties. 

The  horse  was  purchased  to  be  paid 
for  in  three  years,  one-third  each  year, 
at  six  per  cent  interest,  which,  I  think, 
should  have  been  off.  The  company  hire 
a  groom  and  keep  the  horse,  and  pay 
the  groom  for  the  season  340  a  month. 
In  traveling  we  make  it  a  point  that  the 
horse,  as  far  as  practicable,  lies  over 
with  our  subscribers,  who  invaribly  take 
an  interest  in  his  success  and  who  also 
have  a  personal  interest  in  him.  We 
formed  our  company  the  same  as  one 
would  form  any  joint  stock  company.  I 
was  elected  president  last  year  and  also 
this.  The  horse,  we  expect,  will  cost 
the  subscribers  only  their  stock,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years  they 
will  have  their  proportion  in  his  money 

value.  i.  BEROIN. 

A  Successful  New  York  Company. 

We  are  mostly  well  pleased  with  the 
cooperative  method  of  buying  a  stallion 
and  it  is  satisfactory  so  far.  A  few  farm¬ 


ers  met  here  at  Orleans  and  in  talking 
over  the  horse  subject  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  must  raise  a  better 
class  of  horses  or  quit  entirely.  It  was 
decided  that  the  French  Coach  horse  was 
the  best  general-purpose  animal  known 
in  America.  Then  how  could  we  get  one? 
There  was  not  a  man  that  cared  to  put 
33,000  in  a  stallion,  so  we  proposed  to 
form  a  joint  stock  company  and  did  so, 
and  chose  a  committee  of  three  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  best  French  Coach  stallion  they 
could  find,  and  instructed  them  to  get  a 
bay  if  possible  and  of  good  size,  as  a 
majority  of  the  mares  around  here  are 
small  and  have  been  bred  for  speed  more 
than  size. 

I  keep  the  horse  by  the  year  and  fur¬ 
nish  everything  and  hire  the  man  to  at¬ 
tend  him.  We  move  him  around,  for  he 
needs  about  so  much  exercise  every  day. 
We  have  one  price  for  every  one.  The 
advantages  of  the  stockholders  are  that 
they  have  a  6tallion  to  use  and  imorove 
their  stock  of  horses,  that  they  would 
not  have  if  they  had  not  formed  a  cor¬ 
poration.  We  are  also  going  to  raise 
horses  that  are  sure  to  match  very 
closely,  for  over  75  per  cent  of  our  colts  are 
bay  and  the  rest  browns,  all  solid  colors 
and  bearing  a  very  striking  resemblance 
to  the  sire,  so  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
we  can  get  up  a  car-load  of  matched 
horses  every  year  after  we  get  e  tarted  and 
then  the  buyers  will  come  here  after  them. 
If  it  were  not  for  exercising  our  horse,  1 
would  advise  standing  him  at  home. 

Orleans,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  severance. 

How  the  Thing  is  Done. 

Two  years  ago  I  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  my  own  town  and  county  for  the 
purchase  of  a  French  Coach  stallion,  as 
I  felt  we  needed  something  to  come  in 
between  the  two  extremes,  viz  ,  the 
heavy  draft  horse  anti  the  light-limbed 
trotting  animal — a  horse  which,  crossed 
with  the  ordinary  mares  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  will  produce  colts  with  sizi  and 
bone  enough  for  the  majority  of  places, 
and  yet  combine  with  those  qualities, 
style  and  action  sufficient  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  most  fastidious.  For  thd 
above  reasons,  a  few  of  us  formed  our¬ 
selves  into  a  company  and  purchased  an 
imported  French  Coacher,  as  we  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  a  stallion  of  that 
breed  will  impart  more  of  his  good  qual¬ 
ities  to  his  progeny  than  one  of  any  other 
breed.  Our  purchase  is  proving  himself 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  as  we  are  getting 
some  very  fine  stock.  We  purchased  on 
the  cooperative  plan,  as  none  of  us  felt 
able  to  pay  the  price  asked  for  a  horse 
such  as  we  would  be  suited  with.  The 
shares  of  stock  were  placed  at  3100 
apiece  and  a  stockholder  could  take  one 
or  more  as  he  chose.  However  no  one 
in  our  community  took  mere  than  one 
share,  consequently  none  had  more  than 
3100  invested.  The  firm  from  which  we 
purchased  gave  us  three  years  to  pay  for 
•'ur  horse — one-third  in  one  year,  one- 
third  in  two  years,  and  one-third  in 
three  years  from  date  of  sale ;  so  we 
have  only  333%  per  year  to  pay,  and  as 
we  have  the  use  of  thj  horse  a  year 
before  each  payment  is  due,  it  is  very 
easy  to  settle  our  account.  Last  year 
our  stallion  earned  more  than  enough 
to  make  the  first  payment.  We  do  not 
keep  him  permanently  in  one  place,  but 
hire  a  groom  who  takes  him  wherever 
his  services  are  desired.  The  service  fees 
to  a  stockholder  are  the  same  as  to  an 
outsider,  but  the  advantage  in  being 
in  the  company  is  this  :  A  stockhold¬ 
er’s  money  which  he  pays  for  service 
fees  does  two  things  :  it  not  only  pays 
for  the  colts  he  gets,  but  goes  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company  to  pay  for  the 
horse,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  his 
colts  are  not  only  paid  for,  but  his  share 
of  the  horse,  too,  after  which  his  breed 
ing  is  free,  while  the  outsider  not  only 
helps  the  company  to  pay  for  the  horse, 
but  he  may  breed  as  long  as  he  chooses 
and  he  will  have  no  more  interest  in  the 
stallion  than  he  had  when  he  began.  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in 


forming  companies  of  this  kind  in  other 
places  for  the  past  two  years,  and  my 
observation  and  experience  tell  me  that 
this  is  the  most  feasible  plan  by  which  a 
first-class,  purebred  stallion  (and  I  would 
breed  to  no  other)  can  be  placed  in  a 
community  and  be  kept  for  the  public 
benefit.  If  more  of  bhis  were  done,  to 
the  exclusion  of  scrub  stock,  which  is  fill¬ 
ing  our  country  with  a  class  of  horses  for 
which  there  is  no  demand,  or  if  our  leg¬ 
islatures  would  pass  laws  compelling  the 
castration  of  all  grade  animals,  and  thus 
force  the  breeding  to  purebred  sires,  it 
would  be  only  a  few  years  before  the 
standard  of  breeding  would  be  far  above 
i’s  present  level.  j.  f.  antisdale. 


What  is  Moke  Common  or  Distressing  than  a 
Bilious  Attack  ?  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  well 
known  symptoms.  Oppression  across  the  Stomach 
and  Chest,  Low  Spirits,  Restlessness,  Gloominess  of 
Mind,  Weariness,  Dull  Headache,  Dirty,  Greasy  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Skin,  Yellow  Tinge  of  the  White  of 
the  Eyes,  Loss  of  Appetite  and  Costiveness?  Few, 
Indeed,  of  the  more  ordinary  ills  of  life  are  more 
widely  prevalent  than  these  Bilious  Disorders,  and 
yet  they  may  readily  be  got  rid  of  by  UB'ng  Dr. 
Jayne's  Sanative  Fills,  by  whose  operation  the  Liver 
will  be  rapidly  restored  to  healthy  action,  the  vitiated 
secretions  of  the  stomach  changed,  all  costiveness 
removed,  and  the  whole  system  assisted  in  recover¬ 
ing  Its  normal  condition.—  Adv. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

All  ages;  both  sexes;  very  choice  stock  and  lowest 
prices.  E.  E.  &  M.  C.  Harrington,  Watertown,  N.  Y 


coflegeoif VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1893.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  S.,  8ec.,  332  E.  27lh 
8treet,  New  York  City. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHE  PIP. 


There  is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn't  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn  "  Sheep  Farming  ”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCF  8  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAULON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FARM  POULTRY.  Circular. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAIV 


gS§| 

Simplb.eaay  of  operation,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Bend  4c.  for  illua.  Catalogue.  Geo> 
Urtel  <Se  Co.,  Mfra.  Quinoy .  Tll.TT  m  a 

Ellerslie  Guernseys. 

LARGEST  GUERNSEY  HERD  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

Choice  Animals  of  both  sexes  for  sa  <■ 

LEVI  P.  MORTON,  Proprietor. 
H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Supt.,  RUINECLIFK,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersoy  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unequaled  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  flnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Coraus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  hend  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 

D06-PR00F. 

I  offer  for  sale  an  exceptionally  lino  lot  of  Ram  and 
Ewe  Lambs,  sired  by  Imported  Royal  Windsor  No. 
232,  First  Prize  Winner  ltoyal  Show  at  Windsor,  Eng¬ 
land,  1889,  Imported  Model  Prince,  003,  and  l  inden 
Prince,  1020,  and  all  out  of  choice  Imported  ewes. 
Those  that  wish  to  raise  many  and  early  InmbB  (as  a 
lamb  Of  40  pounds  at  Christmas  will  bring  more  than 
live  of  same  weight  will  bring  in  June)  give  the 
Dorsets  a  trial,  and  they  will  soon  be  convinced  of 
their  superiority  over  all  other  breeds.  All  sheep 
delivered  free  of  expressage  to  the  buyer.  Address 

T.  S.  COOPER,  Goopersburg,  Penn. 

P.  S.— Also  for  salo  a  few  very  choice  Jersey  Bull 
calves,  sired  by  the  grand  old  bull  Pedro,  3187,  now  10 
years  old,  and  still  In  active  service;  he  Is  considered 
the  best  son  of  the  famous  Eurotas. — T.  S.  C. 


Recorded  Berkshires. 

Why  pay  high  expressage?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  blood  near  home.  The 
“  Wills  wood  Hertl  ”  will  have  about  100  pigs 
to  select  from.  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Build’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  301  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  ctrculnis.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  14.  See  It  sure. 


Poland  China  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D  M,  MAGIE,  Orlglna- 
.  tor,  Oxford,  O  Send  for  circulars. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

f  -7  for  100  Eg*  Size. 
4>l  /  Kell'-lhguiutlnr. 

8ou<l  4c.  in  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalog,  testimonials  &  treatise. 
IJUCKKYK  INCUBATOR  00., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OIIIO. 


The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 


SECOND  EDITION 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 


2 

2  Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 

^  representing  nearly  every  breed  of 

g  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 


Horses,  i 

’  a 


Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book  on  Domestic  Animals  in  18  of 
the  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  United  States. 


Cattle, 

Sheep 

and 


2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 


Swine. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


By  GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A.,  \ 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and  Professor  | 

of  Agrlcu  Iture  In  the  Agricultural  and  2 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

\  2 


Origin,  History,  Improvement,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics,  Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each 
Breed,  with  Data  regarding  its  Registry  Association,  Scale 
of  Points,  When  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Management  are 
supplemented  by  letters  from  weP- known  and  success¬ 
ful  breeders  of  the  United  Ststes  and  Canada,  each  giving 
his  actual  methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  author,  the  text  thoroughly  revised,  brought 
down  to  date,  numerous  additions  made,  and  many  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  from  competent  stockmen  and  Instruc¬ 
tors  In  animal  husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The 
chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,"  is  now 
especially  complete,  thenutbor  having  embodied  therein 
a  carefully  prepared  “  study  In  A  nlmal  Physics,”  regard¬ 
ing  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Dally  News  says: 

“This  Is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  Is 
Illustrated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  a  horse,  which  are  sunpiemented  by  carefully  com¬ 
piled  ratios  of  lengths  of  the  various  parts.  This  Is  a 
valuable  paper  for  horse  owners.  ’ 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  have  been 
given  proper  place,  and  important  data  regarding  these 
and  many  old  breeds  Incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanator;  text,  have  been  especi¬ 
ally  prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main 
divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact,  it  Is  believed  that 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  Increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  it  of  greater 
value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  In  the 
class  room  or  on  the  farm. 

Price,  in  handsome  cloth  binding;,  #2;  half  sheep, 
#2.75;  half  morocco,  #3.50. 


TIIE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 


DR.IE1U 


/  ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  I  LK“ SSi 


SKS 


ADAPTED  TO 

HOUSES -v 

I.  ■  •  BAR.N5 

?  SHEDS  EJ.C. 

FOR  INFORMATION  &  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

NILES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.nil^0- 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


ComPANV 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

Canada  m  ^  II  mam  ^ 

UNLEACHED  H9SS  Hi 

hahdwood  /P%  |  |  wmm 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  |  |  |  ■■■  O 

use  of  the  celebrated  ■  EL  lE  I  I  Li  I  Mm  EL  ■  %  V* 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 


Pkastbaw  :■  “  How  is  your  niece  look¬ 
ing  these  days?”  Barnes:  “Just  the 
same  as  usual — for  a  man.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

He  :  “I  shall  never  marry  until  I  meet 
a  woman  who  is  my  direct  opposite.” 
She  (encouragingly)  :  “Well,  Mr.  Duffer, 
there  are  numbers  of  bright,  intelligent 
girls  right  in  this  neighborhood.” — Art  in 
Advertising. 

“  Abe  you  willing  to  invest  money  in 
my  aerial  navigation  scheme  ?  ”  he  asked. 
“No.”  “You  can't  deny  it  looks  all  right 
on  paper.”  “  That’s  true  ;  but  I  don’t 
propose  to  get  stuck  on  any  fly  paper.” — 
Washington  Star. 

“  Have  you  any  Gretna  greens  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  facetious  customer  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm.  “  No,  sir,”  answered 
the  grocer  ;  “  nearest  I  can  come  to  ’em 
is  parlor  matches.  Anybody  waiting  on 
you,  ma’am  ?” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“  You  understand,  Betty,”  said  the 
mistress,  “  that  we  are  to  move  out  of 
this  house  the  first  of  next  month  ?” 
“  Yes’m,”  answered  Betty,  “I’ve  been 
sweepin’  all  the  dirt  into  the  registers 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  mum.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

He  (crossly)  :  “  Why  do  you  always 
contradict  me  ?”  She  (humbly)  :  “I  don’t 
want  to,  dear.”  He  :  “  You  do  it  just 
the  same,  and  I  don’t  want  it  to  occur 
again.”  She:  “  Yes,  dear.”  He  (after 
some  oversight)  :  “  Well,  T  think  I’m 
the  biggest  fool  in  town.”  She  :  “  Yes, 
dear.” — Life. 

“  Tommy,”  said  the  visitor,  “  have  you 
read  the  books  in  your  Sunday-school 
library  ?”  “  Some  of  them,”  he  replied, 

rather  doubtfully.  “  Can  you  tell  me 
what  happened  to  the  boy  who  went 
fishiDg  on  Sunday  ?”  “  Yes.  He  caught 

three  catfish  and  an  eel.”  “  How  do  you 
know  that  ?”  “  ’Cos  I  was  him.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Mbs.  Hubbard  :  “  YTes,  everybody  says 
my  china  set  is  just  as  pretty  as  it  can 
he.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I’ve  had  it  so 
long  I’m  actually  sick  and  tired  of  it, 
although  my  husband  says  it  is  as  good 
as  ever  it  was.  One  gets  so  weary  of 
seeing  the  same  dis'jes  year  after  year.” 
Mrs.  Durden  :  “  Why  don't  you  hire  a 
girl  ?” — Boston  Transcript. 


Fertilizer  Exchange,  No.  130  Summit  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

L»ree«t  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage.  Toma 
t©*«,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  ©f 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
brands  of  Fertilisers 


THE  ROSS 


CIDER 


Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 


MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps,  frr- 

etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Hsg 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  \V.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 


New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

.  „  .  nr  HE  EE.  W.  FRO©©  oo.f 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


IfIDPIUI  A  Highly  Improved;  six  miles  from 
VllfUlfllff  Lynchburg;  25  000  population;  100 
_____  yards  to  HH.  station;  churches,  schools. 
F  ARM  etc.;  electric  cars  to  city.  345  acres— 305 
I  Mai  III  cultivated,  40 in  oak  and  chestnut  timber. 
Entire  farm  fenced  and  cross-fenced;  running  water 
In  every  field;  land  smooth:  averages  40  bushels 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre;  120  acres  in  clover  and 
Timothy;  splendid  new  barns  and  residence;  In  per¬ 
fect  condition;  large  orchard:  magnificent  moun¬ 
tain  and  valley  scenery.  Immediate  possession; 
owner  must  sell.  For  particulars  addrpss 

W1NTHROP  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88. 


_  you  to  take  a  slice”  ot  ours 

- before  you  buy  any  other, 
•r  B  Where  we  have  no  agent,  we 

I  will,  send  it  on  trial,  if  good 

reference  is  sent.  Send  for  our  '9a  en. 
dorsements  and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  Retaic 
Price  $12.00.  Address, 

D.Y.Hallock  &  Son, 

YORK,  PA, 


1  GREAT  SUCCESS”  POTATO  DIGGER 

is  very  light  draft,  weight  8o!bs.,  a  boy 
can  operate  it;  leaves  the  O  STi 

tubers  compact  and  ground  IS 

comparatively  level.  It  is  z 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  19th  Century, 

We  guarantee  it  to  show  tne  largest  meas¬ 
ure  of  efficiency,  simplicity  and  economy  ot 
any  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  “Proof 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating*'  and  we  ask 


NOT 


IN  THE 


TRUST 


WARRANTED 


I  mwnnn  "M  I  Farm  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
LHlltn  uuu,  n.  U.  city  oroperty.  A  residence; 
healthful  and  productive  place.  Full  particulars  on 
application  to  principals  only  Address 

P.  O.  Box  29.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — A  large  size  four-can 
8toddnrd  Creamery,  used  but  little;  also  a  350 
Egg  Border  City  Incubator,  In  good  condition.  A.  N. 
PEA8LRE.  Elm  Terrace,  South  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 


Flip  C  II  p  to  close  an  estate,  the  farm  known 
■  Ufl  wnLC  as  the  Marshall  Dairy  farm,  near 
Mount  Morris,  Livingston  CouDty,  N.  Y..  on  line  of 
D.  L.  &  W.  B.  It.  174  acres,  very  productive;  good 
buildings  and  abundance  of  fine  spring  water.  Price, 
$15,000.  Easy  terms  of  payment  given  Aadress 
W.  B.  McNAIR,  Lima,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


Buckley’s  Waiering  Device 

FOR  WATEB1NG  STOCK  IN  TUB  STABLE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dovnxt  Plains;  N.  Y. 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio, 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  ANI)  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Out  .  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


P TEEL-CLAD  STONE  BOAT. 

j  farmers.  Two  sizes.  Prices  reasonable.  Ask 
w  your  Implement  dealer  for  one  or  address 
KIMBLE  &  SCHMID.  M’f’rs,  Manchester,  Mich. 


By  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  profit,  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  in  this  country  than  can  be  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  KB.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave..  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  thing's  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a  - 

good  telescope,  or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that  <]l|fq 

we  have  in  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  telescope  |  J 

that  we  can  offer  to  our  -iJ  I 

subscribers  in  con-  ill II 1 IL 
fidence  that  it  will  give  ^ 
satisfaction.  When  ex-  pifpl-i 

tended  it  is  over  16  jlj!  4 

inches, and, when  closed,  .  h| 

6%  inches  in  length.  On  I  jiff  |  | 
a  clear  day  you  can  dis-  CJ;’.;  -Ly* 
tinctly  see  time  on  a  jj!  flljlH  i 
tower  three  miles  away.  ||l:  •  # 

The  moons  of  Jupiter  .,,11,,  Is 

can  be  seen  with  it.  The  i;jj  ||i||t;"rf 
telescope  tubes  are  ^ 

made  from  heavy  pol-  *  S||j§£5i5g 
ished  brass;  the  body  is  ~  L. jps 

covered  witli  morocco, 
making  a  thoroughly  (j===: 

substantial  instrument.  T=; — s-jsg 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is,  :S=i.  i=gS 

does  not  blur  the  vision  ;§==  [Jp 

by  a  confusion  of  colors.  '5^ 

Retail  price,  $4.50.  Our  -ggg 

price,  prepaid,  with  a  Sgj'  -=s= 

year’s  subscription,  /;§§=_  -  m= 

$3.50;  with  a  renewal  ^fjjjjipTlTl 

and  a  new  subscription,  — TSy 

$4.25.  We  test  each  one  hjglllF  ?[|1  JjL 

before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 
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WITH  A  FOUNDATION  OF  WATER. 

A  DOME  OV  A  STRAWBERRY  BASKET. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm  Flourishing. 

“  And  the  rains  descended ,  and  the  floods  came ,  and  the 
winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not ; 
for  it  was  founded  upm  a  rock. 

And  yet  that  rock  was  a  strawberry — a  substance 
that  is  90  per  cent  water.  Still,  here  is  the  house  be¬ 
fore  you — a  home  that  any  man  might  delight  in.  It 
is  built  on  strawberries.  Go  down  in  the  cellar  and 
you  would  see  the  stone  and  masonry  that  make  the 


thing  extra  at  farming,  but  when  the  son  began  to 
look  about  for  his  life  work,  Mr.  Taber  said :  “Why 
can  we  not  do  business  enough  on  the  farm  to  make 
a  profit  large  enough  to  compare  with  other  lines  of 
business?”  He  wanted  his  son  to  work  with  him, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  business  in  town 
that  would  yield  him  profit  enough  to  pay  for  the 
labor  and  care.  The  result  was  that  they  bought  an 
adjoining  piece  of  land  and  began  the  cultivation  and 
sale  of  fruits  in  a  systematic  way.  For  the  past  10 
years  they  have  grown  small  fruits  largely — before 
that  the  chief  crops  were  grass,  sweet  corn,  etc.  The 


years  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  more  practical  side 
of  the  “  pay  ”  part  of  it. 


1892. 


Strawberries . 

. $2,KT7  29 

$1,607 

C8 

Raspberries . 

.  245  90 

406 

45 

Currants . 

.  65  40 

63 

08 

•Potatoes . 

.  360  00 

500 

00 

Sweet  Corn . 

.  412  00 

240 

32 

Tomatoes . 

.  63  30 

111 

63 
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.  220  49 

3  75 

96 
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.  44  50 
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.  24  65 

25 

JO 

Plums . 

.  5  50 

Vegetables . 

.  6  76 

Sundries . 

.  185  41 

Total  sales . 

. $4,022  70 

$3,363 

12 

The  difference  in  sales  for  the  two  years  is  about 
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A  FARMER’S  HOME  BUILT  ON  A  STRAWBERRY  ROCK.  -Fig.  162. 


foundation,  but  back  of  all  is  the  strawberry  crop 
that  gives  steam  and  force  to  the  whole  place. 

This  is  another  farm  that  we  likj  to  keep  track  of. 
It  teaches  a  different  lesson  from  the  “  one-hor.;e 
Jersey  farm.”  The  methods  are  different  in  some 
respects.  Last  year  we  had  the  first  account  of  this 
place.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Taber  came  to  Poughkeepsie 
about  21  years  ago.  His  chief  object  in  coming  to 
town  was  to  give  his  son  the  advantages  of  a  good 
schooling.  In  looking  about  for  a  residence  he 
found  a  small  place  just  outside  the  city  limits.  It 
was  a  broken-down  place,  but  he 'bought  it,  conclud¬ 
ing  :t  would  be  cheaper  to  live  on  such  a  place,  with  its 
land  to  cultivate,  than  to  buy  a  place  in  the  city. 
During  the  first  years  he  did  not  attempt  to  do  any- 


whole  farm  comprises  about  45  acres,  with  less  than 
30  under  actual  cultivation.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  the  origin  of  Mr.  Taler’s  farming  was  different 
in  many  respects  from  anything  we  have  previously 
described.  He  simply  found  the  farm  a  better  place 
to  invest  his  money  and  interest  his  son  than  any 
other  line  of  business  that  he  could  find.  So  much 
for  profitable  farming. 

Bringing  Forth  Good  Fruit. 

Careful  and  accurate  work  with  study  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  things  has  enabled  the  Tabers  to 
“  make  farming  pay.”  See  that  beautiful  home  in  the 
picture — that  is  one  way  in  which  the  farm  pays. 
The  following  table  of  total  sales  for  the  past  two 


equal  to  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  strawberry 
crop.  Last  season  was  so  wet  that  the  crop  was  con¬ 
siderably  injured.  One  year  with  another,  however, 
the  sales  will  run  not  far  from  .$4,000  a  year.  The 
fruit  is  almost  all  sold  in  Poughkeepsie,  at  local  mar¬ 
kets,  or  to  private  customers.  Some  berries  and 
most  of  the  grapes  are  sent  to  New  York,  but 
the  local  market  is  most  important  and  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  provide  perfect  fruit  in  clean,  neat 
packages  —  promptly  delivered.  The  younger  Mr. 
Taber  makes  it  his  business  to  attend  to  the  delivery, 
while  his  father  stays  in  the  packing  house  to  see  that 
the  packages  go  out  in  proper  shape.  No  man  can  afford 
to  go  to  sleep  or  go  visiting  during  the  picking  season, 
if  he  grows  berries  for  profit. 
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What  Gives  the  Water  Backbone? 

At  an  average  of  eight  cents  a  quart  for  strawberries 
and  fair  prices  for  other  products,  we  figure  that 
nearly  25  tons  of  water  were  sold  in  baskets  from  this 
farm.  The  rains  that  descended  and  the  floods  that 
came  were  captured — at  least  a  part  of  them.  This 
water  did  not  cost  a  cent — it  was  a  free  gift. 

“  Hut  that  is  hardly  a  fair  statement,”  says  Mr. 
Taber.  “  Heavy  fertilization  and  deep  and  thorough 
cultivation  were  needed  to  capture  this  water.  Those 
plants  never  could  have  taken  that  moisture  from  the 
soil  if  the  latter  had  not  been  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  could  store  up  and  render  available  what  the  plants 
needed.” 

“  You  believe  in  heavy  feeding,  then  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  farm  without 
using  large  quantities  of  manure  or  fertilizer.” 

“  Do  you  use  both  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  keep  but  little  stock,  and  do  not  make 
much  manure.  We  use  quite  a  good  deal  of  the 
Mapes  fruit  and  vine  manures,  and  also  haul  large 
quantities  of  stable  manure  from  town.” 

“  It  pays  you  to  buy  stable  manure,  then  ?  ” 

“  As  a  mulch  on  our  berries  only.  If  we  could  get 
anything  else  that  would  answer  for  a  mulch,  we  would 
not  buy  manure.  We  could  get  the  same  results 
easier  and  cheaper  with  fertilizer.  We  pay  $1.50  per 
load  in  the  town  stables.  Two  men  and  a  team  can 
haul  four  loads  a  day  to  our  field.  We  estimate  that 
it  costs  $1.00  per  load  to  haul  it,  saying  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  spreading  it.  It  is,  therefore,  costly  stuff.  We 
can  buy  the  fertility  cheaper  in  fertilizers,  but  straw¬ 
berries  need  something  to  act  as  a  mulch.” 

“  How  do  you  handle  the  manure  ?  ” 

“  As  it  is  hauled  from  town  we  spread  it  over  a  large 
compost  heap  on  level  ground  close  to  our  strawberry 
bed.  i We  keep  the  heap  well  trampled  down  so  that  it 
does  not  firefang  or  leach  out.  When  the  ground  freezes 
so  that  we  can  drive  over  the  strawberry  bed,  we  load 
the  manure  right  into  our  Kemp’s  spreader,  and  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  put  it  over  the  berries.  That  spreader 
has  saved  us  an  immense  amount  of  work.” 

“  How  do  you  use  the  fertilizer  ?  ” 

“  We  have  a  McKenney  drill  with  boards  arranged 
underneath  so  as  to  drop  the  fertilizer  in  bands  about 
two  feet  wide  where  the  berry  rows  are  to  be.  We 
use  both  manure  and  fertilizer  on  the  berries.” 

“  On  what  crops  have  fertilizers  given  you  the  best 
results  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  on  potatoes.  My  soil  is  not  good  po¬ 
tato  ground  naturally,  yet  with  fertilizers  I  grow  large 
crops  of  good  quality.  With  stable  manure  alone  we 
cannot  grow  good  potatoes  ;  they  are  strong  and  rank 
and  1  smell  like  a  cow  yard  ”  when  cooked.  I  would 
never  use  stable  manure  except  on  corn  or  as  a  mulch 
for  fruit.” 

“  I  noticed  a  Western  paper  advising  a  farmer  to 
try  150  pounds  of  potato  manure  on  an  acre  to  test  it. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Perfect  nonsense.  If  they  had  said  1,500  pounds, 
there  would  be  more  sense  in  it.  I  believe  that  150 
pounds  per  acre  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
crop  may  be  stimulated  a  little  at  first,  but  will  not  be 
permanently  helped  by  such  a  little  dose.  Think  of  a 
man  putting  one  load  of  manure  on  an  acre  and  ex¬ 
pecting  good  returns  from  it.  That  is  what  150  pounds 
of  fertilizer  amounts  to.  If  a  man  would  only  stop  a 
moment  and  think  that  a  bag  of  fertilizer  means  no 
more  than  one  big  load  of  manure,  he  would  see  how 
foolish  it  is  to  expect  big  returns  from  a  small  dose  of 
fertilizer.” 

“  You  have  used  fertilizers  a  good  many  years  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  year  by  year  my  faith  in  their  value  in¬ 
creases.  I  want  only  the  highest  grades.  It  does  not 
pay  to  feed  slow  acting  fertilizers  to  quick  feeding 
plants  like  small  fruits  and  grapes.  They  need  food 
that  is  soluble  and  ready  at  once  and  this  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  will  supply.” 

The  Strawberries  Stay  by  Them. 

Some  would-be  wise  men  are  now  trying  to  tell  us 
that  the  strawberry  is  bad  for  rheumatism.  Its  acid, 
they  say,  gets  in  the  blood,  and  gives  us  the  twinges 
and  “  cricks”  in  our  joints  that  all  rheumatic  people 
abhor  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  strawberry  crop  does 
not  stiffen  any  of  the  joints  of  the  Taber’s  business — 
most  of  us  would  stand  the  twinges  for  the  sake  of 
the  berries  anyway. 

At  Fig.  164  (p.ge  459)  we  reprint  a  picture  printed 
last  year,  because  it  shows  our  newer  readers  a  view 
in  the  Taber  berry  patch.  The  legged  crates  show 
how  they  pick — half  a  dozen  boxes  at  a  time.  Each 
picker  has  a  card  like  the  one  shown  here,  which  is 
punched  when  presented  with  the  two  crates.  No 
money  is  paid  until  the  card  is  fully  punched,  so  this 
prevents  pickers  picking  a  few  quarts  and  then  quit¬ 
ting.  The  field  is  staked  off  so  that  pickers  have  their 
own  space  to  work  in — generally  one  on  each  side  of 
a  row ;  thus  making  certain  pickers  responsible  for 


each  row.  The  picture  shows  that  there  is  nothing 
very  fragile  about  the  pickers. 

“  How  much  land  have  you  in  berries,”  I  asked. 

“  About  acres  this  year.” 

“  What  about  the  crop  ?  ” 

“  I  have  mostly  Bubach,  Gandy,  Crescent  and  Jessie. 
I  try  all  the  promising  newer  varieties,  as  I  want  the 
best.  1  am  ready  to  discard  any  variety  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  something  better.  I  have  a  few  Timbrels  for 
trial.  I  like  the  looks  of  Parker  Earle,  Yale  and  sev¬ 
eral  others.  We  generally  pick  two  crops,  but  some 
rows  give  extra  promise,  and  we  pick  them  three 
times.  We  always  set  out  in  the  spring — in  rows  four 
feet  apart.  We  never  let  spring-set  plants  bear  any 
berries.  The  plants  grow  in  matted  rows  like  those 
shown  in  the  picture.” 

“When  you  plow  under  vines  what  crops  do  you 
plant?” 

“  We  like  to  seed  to  some  sort  of  grass.  If  Scarlet 
clover  would  do  here  I  would  use  that.  I  know  of  a 


man  who  seeds  down  with  turnips.  The  turnips  shade 
the  young  grass  and  also  give  a  profitable  crop  to  sell 
in  the  fall.  I  think  I  shall  try  the  plan.” 

“  Did  you  notice  that  picture  on  page  347  of  Thk  R. 
N.-Y.  (here  it  is  again  at  Fig.  163)  showing  how  a 
nine-inch  cut  was  made  through  the  center  of  the 
matted  row,  leaving  narrow  rows  of  year-old  plants  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  it  would  work  in  small  plots.  Take  those 
row?  shown  in  the  picture.  Only  the  center  portion — 
one- third  of  the  whole — represents  two-year-old  plants. 
Cut  that  out  and  you  will  have  two  narrow  rows  of 
last  year’s  runners,  good  for  another  crop,  but  it  must 
all  be  plowed  in  because  the  center  is  done  bearing. 
With  a  tool  that  would  slice  out  the  center,  we  could 
undoubtedly  go  on  year  after  year,  letting  the  plants 
set  themselves  and  simply  cutting  out  the  old  ones.  We 
have  no  tool  strong  enough  to  do  such  work  on  a 
large  scale,  though  it  might  do  in  a  garden.” 

“  What  about  irrigation  ?  ” 

“  We  have  been  thinking  about  it  for  sometime, 
and  believe  we  shall  have  to  come  to  it.  Our  land 
borders  on  a  little  lake,  and  we  think  of  putting  a 
steam  pump  there  for  forcing  water  all  over  our  berry 
ground  ” 

“  You  could  probably  fix  it  so  as  to  wet  the  whole 
thing  over  in  two  or  three  days.” 

“  We  want  to  wet  it  all  over  in  half  a  day.  Take  it 
after  picking  over  once.  The  vines  are  all  spread  open 


Fig.  163. 


and  down.  A  good  wetting  would  revive  them  at 
once  and  straighten  them  up.  No  windmill  and  tank 
would  do  that — we  need  steam  power  for  it.” 

Odds  and  Ends  of  Culture. 

Mr.  Taber’s  grapes  were  in  fine  condition.  About 
half  the  space  is  given  to  Concords,  with  Niagara, 
Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  and  a  few  vines  each  of  newer 
varieties  making  up  the  balance.  Heavy  dressings  of 
fertilizer  are  given  this  vineyard. 

“  Where  do  you  put  the  fertilizer — close  to  the  vines 
or  between  the  rows  ?  ” 

“  It  is  broadcasted  all  over  the  surface.  Where  are 
the  feeding  roots  of  a  grape  ?  The  best  of  them  are 
in  the  sunshine  or  out  beyond  the  shade  of  the  vines. 
Put  your  fertilizer  where  the  sun  strikes  the  ground 
if  you  want  to  get  sunshine  in  your  fruit.” 

“  I  see  you  have  plowed  in  berry  plants  here  ;  do 
you  grow  douole  crops  in  your  vineyard  ?  ” 

“  When  we  set  out  grape  cuttings,  we  also  set  out 
strawberries  between  the  rows.  After  two  p;ckings 
we  plow  the  plants  in.  That  is  all  the  double  crop¬ 
ping  we  do.  We  can  feed  the  young  plants  so  that 
they  will  not  suffer,  but  we  want  no  crops  to  grow  in 
the  space  where  the  fruit  crops  ought  to  feed.” 


“  How  can  you  plow  so  close  to  the  vines  and  trees?” 

“  We  use  the  Sherwood  steel  harness.  Have  had  it 
many  years  and  would  not  be  without  it.  We  use  the 
Syracuse  reversible  sulky  plow.  We  consider  this  of 
lighter  draft  than  the  walking  plow  ;  we  can  get 
closer  to  the  work  and  avoid  all  dead  furrows  by 
throwing  all  the  furrows  the  same  way.” 

“  I  see  by  the  color  of  these  leaves  that  you  use  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  It  is  a  necessity  for  fruit  men.  We  use 
a  diluted  mixture  of  six  pounds  of  copper,  four  pounds 
of  lime  and  45  gallons  of  water  diluted  to  twice  its 
bulk.  We  use  a  knapsack  sprayer,  with  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  which  we  had  put  on.  These  sprayers  are  too 
cheaply  made — not  strong  enough.  We  have  had  ex¬ 
cellent  results  with  spraying  potatoes  for  blight.  East 
year  the  blight  showed  at  two  different  times,  but  I 
sprayed  at  once  and  stopped  the  trouble.” 

“  Tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  pay  pretty  well  ?  ” 

“You  can  see  from  the  statement  of  sales  what  they 
paid.  We  had  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes.” 

“  What  do  you  do  with  sweet  corn  stalks  ?  ” 

“  We  used  to  put  them  in  the  silo,  but  have  given 
that  up.  Now  we  dry  them  in  small  bundles  and  put 
in  shocks  until  hauled  to  the  barn,  where  they  are  fed 
to  the  stock.  Two  years  ago  I  lost  four  horses  from 
eating  too  much  ensilage.” 

It  is  about  equal  to  a  course  at  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  to  talk  with  Mr.  Taber.  He  is  full  of  the  subject 
and  long  experience  and  study  have  made  him  a  master 
of  his  business.  Whatever  he  does  is  well  done — he 
tries  to  find  out  why  and  how  before  he  starts  at  it. 
IJe  wants  the  best.  What  he  has  done  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  might  be  followed  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale 
at  any  town  or  city  in  the  country.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  GUERNSEY  IS  A  GUERNSEY! 

NO  JKKSKY  ABOUT  HKlt 

Either  Dignified  or  Undignified. 

(Concluded  ) 

.Fames  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  another  well- 
known  breeder,  says  :  “Of  the  three  breeds  of  cattle — 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Alderney — the  Guernsey  is  by  far 
the  heaviest  and  most  profitable,  alike  at  the  pail  and 
for  the  butcher.  The  breeds  are  kept  entirely  distinct, 
all  importations  of  live  animals  into  th }  island  from 
any  source  whatever  being  strictly  forbidden  by  laws 
passed  in  the  last  century.  In  this  way  the  breed  has 
received  an  individual  character,  as  remarkable  for 
its  general  excellence  as  for  its  special  characteristic, 
the  giving  of  rich  milk  containing  a  high  per  cent  of 
butter.  Externally  the  Guernsey  is  a  fine-looking, 
good-sized  animal,  averaging  about  925  pounds,  of 
full,  deep  carcass,  small  bones  and  horns  and  mild  and 
benignant  head.  In  color  she  is  yellow,  lemon-fawn, 
orange-fawn  or  red,  frequently  shading  into  a  peculiar 
brindle.  Her  hair  is  fine,  and  her  skin  peculiarly 
orange  in  color.  This  deep  color  is  noticeable  around 
the  eyes,  on  the  inside  of  the  ears,  upon  the  udder,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  tail.  Internally  she  is  of  good  ap¬ 
petite  and  thrifty,  eating  all  that  is  offered  her  and 
flourishing  on  it.” 

Silas  Betts,  President  of  the  A.  G.  C.  C.,  and  breeder 
and  importer  of  Jerseys,  says  “Guernseys  excel  all 
other  breeds  in  the  color  of  their  product.  They  will 
meet  the  demand  for  high-quality  milk,  now  steadily 
increasing  in  all  the  large  cities.  They  have  been 
bred  for  generations  for  quality,  and  this  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  transmitted  that  any  Guernsey  (?)  givingmilk 
of  a  poor  quality  and  color  should  be  rejected  as  of 
impure  blood.” 

Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin,  says  of  the 
Guernseys  :  “In  form  they  are  larger  than  the  Jerseys, 
showing  more  length  between  the  hips  and  shoulders, 
with  a  large,  full  paunch,  broad  at  the  flank  and  not 
quite  so  angular  in  build,  .vet  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
development  of  the  nervous  or  dairy  temperament. 
The  tips  of  the  shoulder  blades  are  sharp  and  clear- 
cut,  the  neck  thin  and  wide,  the  head  long,  clean  and 
bony,  with  a  high  development  of  the  nasal  ridge.  A 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  Guernsey  is  her  power  to 
color  her  butter  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  deep  golden 
June  hue.” 

Willis  P.  Hazard,  editor  of  the  “Breeders’  Journal,” 
author  of  “  How  to  Select  Cows”  “Butter  and  Butter¬ 
making  ”  “  History  of  the  Jersey,  Alderney  and 
Guernsey,”  says:  “The  long-coutinued  similar  course  of 
breeding  which  the  Guernsey  has  undergone,  gives  it 
that  power  which  we  term  potency — the  ability  to 
produce  its  like,  to  repeat  itself,  whether  upon  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  own  breed,  or  upon  those  of  another.  It  is 
this  quality  which  renders  the  Guernsey  bulls  so  val¬ 
uable  to  stamp  their  get  with  the  peculiar  richness  of 
their  breed;  this  is  so  lasting  that  it  takes  generations 
to  breed  it  out.  We  know  of  an  instance  where  a  bull 
was  introduced  20  years  ago,  and  the  butter  which  is 
marketed  from  his  descendants  shows  the  same  rich 
flavor  to  this  day.  The  continuity  of  the  Guernsey 
cow’s  yield,  is  one  of  her  most  valuable  traits,  for  by 
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this  pertinacity,  yea  even  up  to  her  calving,  even 
the  moderate  milker  in  this  length  of  time  catches  up 
and  yields  more  in  quantity  than  those  extreme  yield- 
ers  for  two  or  three  months,  which  fall  rapidly  off  and 
go  dry  two  or  three  months.” 

The  late  Lewis  F.  Allen,  compiler  of  the  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book  of  America,  the  pioneer  breeder  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  writer  and  authority  on  cattle,  writes  after 
trying  Guernseys.  “On  the  whole,  the  Guernseys  are 
the  most  satisfactory  for  the  dairy  of  any  which  in 
my  40  years’  experience  I  have  ever  bred.” 

A  ve’eran  breeder  writes  :  “The  Jerseys  are  well- 
known,  the  Guernseys  less  well-known  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  a  larger  race  than  the  Jerseys,  less 
delicate  in  form,  having  better  points.  They  are 
excellent  milkers  and  very  rich  in  all  their  character¬ 
istics.  They  have  unctuous  heads  of  very  rich  color, 
and  give  extremely  rich  milk,  the  butter  from  which 
is  deeply  colored,  and  on  an  average  they  yield  more 
miik  and  butter  than  the  Jerseys.  Their  calves  are 
larger  and  come  quickly  to  maturity.  The  milk  and 
butter  of  the  Guernsey  cows  retain  their  color,  which 
is  of  a  very  brilliant  yellow,  long  into  the  winter,  and 
even  from  grass  to  grass  ;  while  those  of  the  Jersey 


cial  coloring  at  any  time  of  the  year,  even  to  please  our 
country’s  demand  for  highly-colored  butter.  Their 
large  size,  fine  dair>/  forms  and  rich  golden  skins  cap¬ 
tivate  the  unbiased  visitor,  while  the  partisans  of 
other  breeds  concede  their  excellence.” 

Mr.  G.  Titus  Barham,  before  the  English  Guernsey 
Cattle  Society,  said  :  “In  appearance  the  Guernsey  is 
a  fine,  deep-bodied,  high-looking  cow  of  average  size, 
with  a  gentle  and  contented  expression,  free  from 
nervousness  of  movement  and  irritability.  Her  quality 
is  seen  in  the  marked  yel  owness  of  the  skin,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  especially  the  case  on  exunining 
the  inside  of  the  ear,  around  the  eye,  at  the  base  of  the 
horns,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  inclining  to  orange 
on  the  udder,  teats  and  hoofs.  A  good  cow  of  the 
breed  seems  lustrous  with  the  gold  that  shines  from 
all  her  points.” 

Mr.  T.  D.  Mouilpied,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  G.  A.  Society,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  English  breeders,  has  the  following  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  Guernsey  cattle  :  “  It  is  not  a  quality  of 
beauty  alone  that  we  are  pleading,  but  one  of  quality 
and  beauty  combined.  When  we  come  across  a  Short¬ 
horn  or  a  Hereford,  the  first  impression  on  our  mind 


the  absurd  idea  that  Guernsey  grades  have  not  as  pro¬ 
nounced  character  as  those  of  .Jersrys  ?  There  are 
degrees  of  excellence  in  all  breeds,  and  Guernseys  are 
no  exception.  The  aim  of  the  breeder  is  to  perfect 
each  animal  he  breeds  through  judicious  selections. 
The  Guernsey  type  is  already  established  through  long 
years  of  inbreeding,  just  as  any  type  is  created.  It  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  perfection  of  this 
type,  to  use  judgment  and  discretion,  but  it  is  not 
just  to  dishonor  so  grand  a  breed  and  misguide  the 
ignorant  by  misnaming  a  “  Guernsey  a  .Jersey.” 

“The  Old  Brick,”  lioslyn,  L.  I.  s.  i\  tabkr  wili.ets. 


BAKER  ON  THE  SILO. 

Last  week  Mr.  Chapman  told  us  about  Mr.  Raker's 
fine  herd  of  Jerseys.  We  think  our  readers  will  now 
be  interested  in  reading  what  Mr.  Baker  has  to  say 
about  ensilage,  so  we  give  below  a  synopsis  of  bis  talk 
at  the  Groton  farmers’  institute  : 

Mr.  Baker  said  that  formerly  it  was  5(1  hours  after 
the  milk  was  drawn  from  the  cow  before  the  butter 
was  ready  for  the  table,  and  six  months  before  it 
reached  the  city  consumer.  Now  we  can  have  the 
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usually  lose  their  color  and  become  as  pale  as  those  of 
our  native  stock  within  a  month  after  they  cease  to 
have  grass  or  corn  feed.  The  Guernsey  therefere  is 
regarded  as  preeminently  a  cow  for  the  farmer,  dairy¬ 
man  or  family  on  account  of  her  excellent  size,  the 
good  size  of  her  calves  and  her  remarkably  rich  milk 
and  abundant  yield.”  Speaking  of  Guernsey  grades 
the  same  authority  writes:  “Thev  are  perfect  beauties, 
and  if  life  and  health  be  spared,  I  shall  rear  a  herd  of 
cows  in  their  progressive  grades  of  Guernsey  blood  to 
satisfy  all  my  ambition  in  the  dairy  line.  The 
Guernsey  bull  has  a  strong  prepotency  to  reproduce 
himself  or  his  ancestors,  and  a  very  fine  type  of  the 
Guernsey  is  produced  in  the  grade.” 

So  much  for  the  Guernsey  grade  being  as  pronounced 
in  her  individuality  and  characteristics  as  that  of  the 
Jersey. 

Again,  from  the  Breeders’  Gazette  :  “  The  Guern¬ 

seys  are  generally  orange- yellow  and  broken  with 
white.  They  attain  a  good  size,  some  weighing  1,200 
pounds  and  over.  They  have  good  bone  and  muscle, 
and  the  calves  are  of  good  size.  They  have  a  good, 
hardy  constituFon,  and  their  skin  is  yellow  beyond 
all  others,  consequently  the  butter  produced  is  of  the 
richest  color,  even  in  winter,  when  no  cows  produce  as 
yellow  butter  as  the  Guernseys.  Theirs  needs  no  artifi- 


is,  ‘  What  a  fine  beef  animal !  ’  When  we  see  a  Jersey, 
our  first  thought  is,  ‘  What  a  pretty  little  beast !  ’ 
But  when  we  meet  a  Guernsey,  the  first  and  lasting 
impression  on  our  mind  is,  ‘  What  a  splendid  milch 
cow  !  ’  You  see  it  in  the  broad  golden  rim  encircling 
her  eyes,  in  her  glossy  horns  and  hoofs  ;  you  see  it  in 
the  orange  color  of  her  skin,  sometimes  so  full  of  yel¬ 
low  dandruff  as  to  appear  as  if  the  animal  had  been 
powdered  with  gold-dust;  you  see  it  in  the  skin  as  soft 
as  velvet,  in  her  long  head  and  neck,  deep,  wedge- 
shaped  shoulders  ;  in  the  long,  prominent  milk-veins; 
and,  finally,  you  scent  it  in  that  large,  deep,  well-filled 
silken  bag  so  yellow,  and  enveloped  by  a  skin  so  soft, 
so  fine  and  so  thin  as  to  almost  appear  transparent ; 
and,  lastly,  if  you  are  still  incredulous,  a  look  inside  the 
ear  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  of  the  excellence 
of  the  animal  before  you.  But  add  to  these  points — so 
essential  to  a  dairy  cow — her  benevolent-looking  head, 
with  large,  dreamy  eyes  and  beautiful  coat  of  red  or 
lemon-fawn  and  white,  and  you  are  justified  in  adding 
the  word  beautiful  to  the  quality  of  good.” 

In  the  face  of  all  this  testimony  (and  more  I  could 
bring)  am  I  not  justified  in  my  indignant  protest 
against  the  assertion  that  merges  the  individuality  of 
the  Guernsey  in  that  of  any  other  breed  ;  that  Guern¬ 
seys  are  not  of  a  uniform  type,  and  above  all,  against 


finished  product  of  the  morning’s  milk  on  our  break¬ 
fast  table,  and  the  city  consumer  can  have  it  on  his 
tea  table  the  same  day.  In  the  meantime  the  amount 
of  production  per  cow  has  not  advanced  in  proportion. 
In  examining  the  statistics,  we  find  the  amount  per 
cow  to  be  only  125  pounds,  and  the  net  receipts  below 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  annual  average  should 
be  300  pounds  per  cow,  and  our  receipts  nearly  double. 

Among  the  inventions  of  the  past  25  years  for  the 
use  of  the  farmer,  perhaps  none  is  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance  as  the  silo.  Outside  the  barn  and  close  to  the 
feeding  stable  is  usually  the  best  place  for  a  silo,  as 
valuable  storage  rcom  is  thus  saved.  Corn  is  the  best 
and  most  valuable  crop  for  ensilage,  and  I’ride  of  the 
North  the  best  variety  for  his  locality.  If  the  soil  is 
free  from  weeds  and  stones,  it  may  be  planted  in  drills, 
using  eight  to  ten  quarts  of  seed  per  acre.  If  stony 
or  weedy,  the  check  row  gives  a  better  chance  for  cul¬ 
tivation  with  less  hard  work.  It  should  be  cultivated 
from  the  time  the  horse  can  follow  the  rows  till  the 
plant  is  waist  high.  On  a  portion  which  was  left  with 
one-half  as  much  work  as  the  rest,  a  loss  of  20  per 
cent  was  seen.  When  the  ears  are  nicely  glized  is 
the  time  to  harvest  the  crop.  Machines  for  cutting 
the  corn  and  loading  on  the  wagon  are  now  made 
which  will  lessen  the  labor  50  per  cent.  For  small 
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silos,  the  corn  should  be  cut.  It  may  be  put  whole  in 
large  ones.  One  man  in  the  silo  can  keep  the  corn 
evenly  distributed.  Do  not  tread  it,  but  keep  the  out¬ 
side  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  center.  He  did  not 
cover  the  silo  last  year,  and  there  was  only  four  inches 
lost  by  decay.  Six  inches  burned,  but  that  can  be  fed 
to  young  cattle.  He  did  not  think  the  loss  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expense  of  covering. 

The  following  claims  are  made  for  the  silo  :  1.  It 

will  reduce  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter  13  cents.  2. 
It  will  save  enough  to  build  a  silo  every  year.  3  It 
will  let  us  sell  all  our  Timothy  hay,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  us  keep  three  times  the  amount  of  stock  and 
return  more  fertility  to  our  farms  than  if  the  hay  were 
fed.  To  prove  the  claims  three  cows  were  fed  on  20 
pounds  of  Timothy  hay  and  seven  pounds  of  ground 
feed,  corn  and  oats  at  a  cost  of  $  228  each  per  day. 
The  same  cows  were  afterwards  fed  on  eight  pounds 
of  grain,  two  parts  wheat  bran,  two  parts  ground 
feed,  one  part  oil  meal,  tw  -•  pounds  of  Timothy  hay, 
40  pounds  of  ensilage.  They  gave  in  three  days  172% 
pounds  of  milk,  which  made  12  pounds  of  finished 
butter,  a  gain  in  three  days  of  23%  pounds  of  milk  and 
three  pounds  of  butter,  making  a  pound  of  butter 
from  14  375  pounds  of  milk,  and  making  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  butter  9  57  cents,  a  saving  of  13  23  cents  on 
a  pound  of  butter  in  favor  of  ensilage.  In  March  he 
fed  seven  pounds  of  gram,  two  pounds  of  hay  and  40 
pounds  of  ensilage  at  a  cost  of  $.117  per  cow  per  day, 
or  9.3  cents,  for  a  pound  of  butter,  and  he  fed  the  last 
of  the  ensilage  the  last  day  of  April.  May  was  wet 
and  he  had  to  feed  Timothy  hay  through  that  month 
and  increase  the  grain  ration  to  nine  pounds.  The 
cost  per  cow,  per  day  vras  $  232,  making  $49.91  the 
increased  cost  for  14  cows  for  May.  The  cows  shrunk 
so  that  134  pounds  less  of  butter  were  made  in  May 
than  in  March  according  to  the  ratio.  This  at  25 
cents  per  pound  would  amount  to  $33.50;  add  the 
increased  cost  and  there  is  a  loss  of  $83.41  on  14  cows 
for  one  month,  or  $500  56  for  six  months,  the  number 
of  feeding  months  in  the  year.  Two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  will  feed  one  cow  200  days  and  return  $10.96 
worth  of  fertility.  Twelve  tons  of  ensilage  per  acre 
will  feed  three  cows  200  days  and  return  $14  worth  of 
fertility.  scribe. 


MAKING  A  LAYING  STRAIN  OF  LEGHORNS. 
No  Egg  Record  In  the  “Standard.” 

For  a  number  o'  years  I  have  been  studying  over 
the  problem  of  producing  a  laying  strain  of  hens,  and 
in  pursuit  of  this  desirable  end  I  have  read  poultry 
papers  without  number,  and  carefully  digested  a  large 
number  of  poultry  books,  but  could  not  get  much  in¬ 
formation  of  a  practical  sort. 

Progress  in  this  direction  is  full  of  difficulties  that 
are  not  met  with  in  trying  to  improve  any  other  kind 
of  stock,  and  the  very  first  thing  that  the  breeder  of 
pure-bred  poultry  runs  up  against  is  The  American 
Standard  of  Perfection,  which  is  the  only  recognized 
authority  in  judging  poultry,  and  it  does  not  consider 
utility  at  all,  but  subordinates  everything  to  shape 
and  color  of  plumage.  There  may  be  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  hen  that  will  indicate  whether  she  is 
a  good  layer  or  not,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
is,  but  the  Standard  does  not  refer  to  this  matter  at 
all,  but  prescribes  the  shape  that  a  fowl  shall  be  from 
an  arbitrary  ideal  that  the  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  agreed  shall  be  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  fowl. 
This  ideal  shape  and  color  are  fixed  at  so  high  a  stand¬ 
ard  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  perfect  fowl,  and  I 
have  nevei  yet  seen  one  in  any  show  room  that  was 
not  cut  in  some  section  for  deficiency  in  shape.  It  is 
the  same  with  color,  for  the  standard  of  color  is  im¬ 
possible  to  attain. 

I  wanted  to  breed  Standard  fowls,  or  those  that 
would  score  as  high  as  possible  ;  but  eggs  are  where 
the  profit  comes  in,  and  I  wanted  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  egg-producing  capacity  in  my  hens.  If  I  could 
not  get  hens  that  would  score  up  in  the  nineties — 100 
being  perfection — I  could  not  sell  eggs  for  hatching 
at  an  increased  price,  and  if  I  could  not  get  hens  that 
would  produce  the  greatest  possible  nurrber  of  eggs, 
I  would  be  losing  the  benefit  of  what  I  might  have 
had  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  always  bred  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  much  of  the  time  some  other  breed,  and 
part  of  the  time  several  other  breeds.  I  did  this  in 
order  to  know  for  mjself  whether  my  fancy  for  Leg¬ 
horns  was  a  misdirected  one,  or  whether  they  were 
really  the  best  egg  producers  to  be  had.  Having  sat¬ 
isfied  myself  on  this  point,  I  began  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  seriously  in  an  endeavor  to  make  my  Leghorns 
better  layers  than  they  naturally  were. 

Mixed  Blood  in  any  Flock. 

Now  in  breeding  any  other  kind  of  stock  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  individual  animals  may  be  easily  discovered  and 
a  strain  founded  on  the  blood  of  that  one  animal,  but 
in  a  flock  of  poultry  this  is  well-nigh  impossible,  and 
the  breeder  is  left  to  grope  in  the  dark.  I  never  keep 


a  large  number  of  hens  because  of  territorial  limita¬ 
tions,  having  but  a  small  place,  and  I  have  always 
kept  prettv  well  informed  about  each  one  of  them, 
and  often  I  would  find  that  one  hen  was  a  good  layer, 
and  would  keep  her  till  age  rendered  her  useless.  But 
this  did  not  make  the  average  number  of  eggs  from 
my  flock  increase  very  rapidly.  Then  I  began  to 
theorize  something  after  this  manner  :  If  a  floek  of 
hens  be  fed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  lay  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  eggs  in  a  year,  they  will 
transmit  to  their  progeny  some  tendency  to  lay  more 
eggs,  and  if  this  is  kept  up  for  a  series  of  years,  this 
tendency  will  become  hereditary,  and  become  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  strain.  Here  I  encountered  another 
difficulty,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  inbreeding 
decreases  egg  production  after  it  has  been  practiced  a 
few  years,  and  new  blood  must  be  infused  into  any 
flock  to  keep  the  number  of  eggs  produced  in  a  year 
up  to  the  normal  number.  Then  I  began  to  purchase 
good  cocks.  These  I  would  breed  on  my  flock  for  two 
years  and  then  change  for  new  blood  again,  and  this 
system  I  have  followed  for  six  years. 

I  have  had  so  many  theories  that  were  advanced  by 
other  breeders  prove  a  failure  when  I  tried  them  that 
I  had  but  little  faith  in  my  own,  and  l  never  said  a 
word  about  what  I  was  working  for,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  mentioned  it  to  any  one.  The 
plan  was  a  success,  and  my  flock  of  Leghorns  have 
made  a  record  of  179  eggs  in  a  year  for  each  of  35  hens. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
remarkable  showing  when  we  read  the  circulars  of 
some  breeders  who  say  in  a  genera  way  that  Lieghorns 
have  been  known  to  produce  an  average  of  200  eggs 
each  in  a  year,  but  the  authors  of  these  circulars  fail 
to  mention  time,  place  and  circumstance,  so  their 
statements  may  be  well  taken  with  several  large  grains 
of  salt.  My  experience  is  that  a  Leghorn  hen  that 
produces  130  eggs  in  a  year  is  a  pretty  good  one.  My 
friend  Jacobs,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  calculates  that  a 
good  hen  will  lay  every  other  day  and  that  during  the 
100  days  that  she  is  moulting  she  'vill  not  lay  at  all. 
This  leaves  265  working  days,  and  one  egg  for  each 
two  days  is  132  for  the  year,  and  I  think  this  is  above 
the  average. 

There's  a  Good  Deal  In  the  Feed. 

I  feed  my  hens  every  day  in  the  year,  and  try  to  give 
them  a  ration  that  is  rich  in  albumen,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  them  with  enough  fat  elements  to  keep 
them  in  good  conditon.  This  I  accomplish  by  feeding 
corn  freely  in  cold  weather,  and  not  so  freely  in  warm 
weather,  with  bran,  shorts,  ground  bone,  meat,  oyster 
shells  and  all  the  milk  they  want.  I  give  them  free 
range,  and  feed  a  full  feed  night  and  morning  every 
day  in  the  year.  I  try  to  give  them  all  they  will  eat 
with  a  good  appetite,  and  the  result  is  as  stated.  This 
is  not  guess  work,  but  is  the  result  of  keeping  a  pen¬ 
cil  and  tablet  in  the  egg  basket  and  putting  down 
every  egg  that  was  brought  in. 

It  costs  me  55  cents,  approximately,  to  keep  a  hen  a 
year,  here  in  Ohio,  and  the  average  price  of  eggs  is  not 
far  from  15  cents  in  our  home  market,  so  my  hens  pay 
me  something  like  $1.75  each  in  a  year  above  the  cost 
of  feeding  them.  I  don’t  have  to  count  the  manure  to 
make  it  profitable  to  keep  them,  but  in  gardening  it 
saves  me  buying  several  dollars’  worth  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  it  is  really  a  cash  item  to  the  credit  of 
the  hens. 

I  don’t  want  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  different 
foods  enumerated  above  are  all  that  I  give  to  my  hens, 
for  they  are  not.  I  give  them,  in  winter,  chopped  vege¬ 
tables  of  any  kind  that  are  handy,  from  turnips  to 
squashes,  and  they  usually  have  as  much  well  cured 
clover  hay  as  they  can  eat.  Last  winter  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  severe  one,  but  I  got  eggs  all  winter  ex¬ 
cept  three  weeks,  when  the  weather  was  coldest. 
During  that  time  I  kept  the  hens  in  the  house  all  the 
time,  and  they  stopped  laying. 

I  bought  some  Light  Brahmas,  and  fed  them  the 
same  as  I  did  the  Leghorns,  and  they  refused  to  lay 
at  all  until  I  cut  down  the  supply  of  food  until  they 
began  to  fall  off  in  weight,  and  all  this  season  they 
have  been  laying  regularly,  though  closely  confined. 

I  feed  them  a  handful  each  of  wheat  screenings  in 
the  morning,  and  as  much  more  at  night,  with  corn 
occasionally  as  a  change,  and  through  the  day  all  the 
freshly  cut  clover  they  will  eat.  There  are  three  of 
them,  a  cock  and  two  hens,  and  the  hens  lay  about  10 
eggs  a  week,  or  an  average  of  1%  a  day.  I  have  not 
yet  determined  whether  one  of  them  lays  every  other 
day  and  the  other  daily,  or  whether  both  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  extra  eggs.  Neither  has  shown 
any  desire  to  sit  yet,  and  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  my  theory  of  how  to  produce  a  strain  of  layers  is 
based  on  reason.  harry  carew. 


One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
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A  MAMMOTH  CLOVER  FARMER. 

IT  BEATS  THE  COMMON  RED  IN  A  THREE  YEARS’ 
ROTATION. 

How  He  Came  To  Grow  It. 

Mr.  Wm.  Markle,  a  farmer  of  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  has  a  great  local  reputation  for  his  success  with 
Mammoth  clover. 

“What  induced  you  to  commence  growing  it?”  I 
asked  him. 

“  I  began  it  as  an  experiment.” 

“What  points  about  it  led  you  to  continue  its  growth  ?’  ’ 

“The  principal  point  was  that  I  could  grow  it  and  did 
not  have  to  stop  to  make  hay  when  busy  with  other 
crops,  as  I  did  when  I  grew  Medium  clover;  more¬ 
over,  I  liked  it  as  a  forage  plant  and  for  the  seed  crop.” 

“  Does  it  start  any  earlier  in  the  spring  than  the 
Medium.” 

“  No  ;  it  starts  about  the  same  time.” 

“  Its  growth  is  more  rapi  1,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“It  is  much  more  so,  and  I  believe  I  get  about 
twice  as  much  pasture  from  it  in  a  given  length  of 
time  as  can  be  had  from  the  Medium  ?  ” 

“WiL  it  stand  the  winter  any  better  than  the  latter?” 

“The  first  winter  after  it  is  sown  it  will  stand  it 
just  as  well,  but  the  second  winter  it  will  not.” 

“Do  you  think  it  roots  deeper  than  the  Medium  ?  ” 

“  I  think  the  roots  run  down  deeper  and  are  heavier, 
thicker  and  larger  in  every  way ;  in  fact,  they  are 
correspondingly  heavy  with  the  tops.” 

“  How  much  do  you  grow  every  year — how  many 
acres  ?” 

“For  the  last  10  years  f  have  been  growing  about 
70  acres  a  year.  I  have  one  farm  of  160  acres  t  at  I 
have  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  I  grow  wheat, 
corn  and  clover  on  one  of  these  each  year,  practicing 
a  three-year  rotation,  following  clover  with  corn  and 
corn  with  wheat,  and  wheat  with  clover.” 

“  Under  this  system  do  you  find  the  land  improving?” 

“  The  farm  is  admitted  by  every  one  to  have  doubled 
in  value  for  producing  crops  since  I  took  hold  of  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  this  farm  he-e  on  which  I  live.” 

How  It  Built  Up  the  Land 

“  Before  you  can  grow  it  successfully,  the  land 
must  be  drained  naturally  or  artificially,  must  it  not?” 

“  I  have  grown  fairly  good  crops  on  pretty  wet 
land,  but  after  it  is  tiled  I  can  see  the  clover  is  much 
better  over  the  tile.  On  this  land  the  roots  during 
the  winter  will  come  up  and  lie  on  top.” 

“Do  you  use  any  commercial  fertilizer  on  this  land?” 

“  When  I  first  started  with  this  160-acre  farm  it  was 
in  very  bad  condition,  and  I  used  commercial  manure 
on  wheat,  but  after  I  had  got  a  good  stand  of  clover 
I  quit  using  it.  On  the  home  farm  I  used  the  clover 
before  the  use  of  commercial  manures  was  commenced 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  when  their  use  was  begun 
I  did  not  need  them.” 

“  You  grow  only  for  pasture  and  seed  ?  ” 

“Pasture  and  seed,  and  the  benefit  of  the  land  as 
fertilizer.” 

“  Which  of  the  three  is  worth  the  most  to  you  ?  ” 

“The  seed;  I  mean  that  fills  my  eye  bettor  than 
the  others.  The  seed  crop  alone  has  brought  me 
more  money  since  I  have  been  growing  it  than  either 
the  corn  or  wheat  crop.  It  not  only  fills  my  eye,  but 
my  purse.” 

“  When  do  you  begin  pasturing  it  ?” 

“As  soon  as  the  wheat  crop  is  off.  I  do  that  to 
keep  the  field  mice  from  eating  it  the  first  winter,  and 
for  the  money  there  is  in  the  pasture.” 

“  Do  the  stock  ever  injure  it  by  tramping  it  so  soon 
after  harvest  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not.  They  never  kill  the  stand.  It  might 
be  better  not  to  pasture  it  if  it  were  not  for  the  field 
mice.” 

“  Does  any  seed  form  the  year  of  sowing  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  there  would  often  be  a  crop  of  seed, 
although  I  have  never  cut  any.  I  have  sometimes  had 
plots  that  I  could  not  pasture,  that  would  fill  with 
seed  the  year  of  sowing.” 

“  Do  you  pasture  till  after  frost  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Do  the  animals  hurt  the  frosted  clover  by  tramp¬ 
ing  over  it  ?” 

“  I  think  not ;  but  when  frost  becomes  regular  I 
take  the  stock  off.” 

“You  pasture  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
solid  and  the  growth  is  good  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  pasture  till  about  June  10,  sometimes  a 
little  later,  and  sometimes  take  off  the  animals  a  little 
sooner.” 

“  Do  you  want  it  pastured  short  ?” 

“  I  want  it  pastured  short ;  if  I  have  not  stock  of  my 
own,  I  borrow  some.  The  owners  generally  pay  me 
for  it,  but  I  often  take  stock  in  when  I  know  I  shall 
not  get  anything  for  it  ?” 

“Then  you  pasture  again  in  the  fall  after  the  seed 
crop  has  been  taken  off  ?” 

“Yes,  the  spring  crop  is  most  valuable  for  pasture.” 
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Seeding ;  It  Outlives  a  Man. 

“  How  much  seed  do  you  sow  per  acre  ?” 

“  A  gallon  or  about  eight  pounds — or  a  bushel  to 
eight  acres.” 

“  After  your  rotation  is  well  started,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sow  at  all,  is  there  not  seed 
enough  in  the  soil  ?” 

“  There  is  plenty  in,  but  it  is  too  deep.  Cultivating 
the  corn  has  killed  all  seed  sprouting  on  the  surface. 
The  wheat  sowing  in  the  fall  has  killed  still  more  of 
it,  so  that  in  the  spring  there  is  not  enough  near  the 
surface.” 

“  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  the  seed  will  retain 
its  vitality  ?” 

“  Yes,  60  years  at  least.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  know. 
Just  over  here  there  was  an  old  clover  mill — near 
where  my  grandfather  lived.  In  those  days  the  clover 
burr  was  tramped  off  with  the  horses  and  the  chaff 
was  taken  to  the  mill  to  be  cleaned  from  the  seed  ; 
just  as  we  went  to  mill  with  our  corn  and  wheat-  The 
old  mill  was  torn  down  and  the  mill  race  was  leveled 
down.  After  60  years  this  race  was  leveled  down 
again,  and  the  clover  came  up  thick  from  this  soil 
freshly  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  In  another  case, 
when  the  banks  of  a  race  were  leveled  after  30  years, 
the  clover  came  up  thick.” 

“  When  do  you  sow  ?” 

“  I  have  followed  two  different  plans  :  as  long  as  I 
sowed  no  Timothy  with  my  clover,  I  sowed  the  latter 
in  March  cr  April,  as  soon  as  my  ground  got  dry 
enough  to  harrow  my  wheat.  Now  since  I  sow  one 
quart  of  Timothy  with  my  wheat  in  the  fall,  I  prefer 
to  sow  my  clover  seed  the  latter  part  of  February,  or 
the  first  of  March,  or,  better,  four  pounds  any  time  in 
February  and  four  pounds  the  first  of  April.” 

“  What  is  your  reason  for  this  ?  The  early  sowing 
may  sprout,  and.  if  caught  by  a  hard  freeze  while  in 
the  second  leaf  before  the  third  leaf  forms,  it  is  lost.” 

“  The  April  sowing  is  late,  and  has  a  chance  of  being 
killed  by  drought.  But  one  or  the  other  is  apt  to  es¬ 
cape  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  often  both 
of  them,  so  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  a  stand  under 
this  management.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GRAIN  FOR  PASTURED  COWS. 

What  grain  should  be  fed  while  cows  are  on  good  grass, 
where  milk  and  butter  are  desind,  and  how  much  ? 

I  would  advise  the  following  ration  fed,  mixed  and 
divided  into  three  feeds  daily,  for  butter  and  fine 
qualify  of  milk,  while  cows  are  in  good  pasture  :  four 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  two  of  bran,  four  of  ground  oats, 
two  of  oil  meal,  old  process.  john  mayer. 

Mountain  Side  Farm,  N.  J, 

Bran  is  very  cheap  here  in  the  Northwest,  owing  to 
our  proximity  to  the  Minneapolis  mills.  It  generally 
ranges  in  price  at  this  time  of  the  year  from  $9  to  $13 
a  ton.  At  these  figures  I  believe  it  will  pay  well  to 
feed  four  or  five  pounds  to  each  cow  giving  milk,  even 
though  the  pastures  are  good.  It  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  that  the  droppings  from  bran  fed  cows  should 
materially  help  tre  pastures.  We  have  made  no  ex¬ 
periments  yet  in  this  direction,  believing  that  Prof. 
Roberts’s  work  at  Cornell  would,  when  completed, 
give  us  reliable  data.  I  regard  his  experiments  as  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  and  know  they  are  being  watched 
by  farmers  with  much  interest.  w.  A.  henry. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

“I  Wish  I  Did  Know.” 

I  don’t  know,  I  wish  that  I  did.  The  only  time  that 
I  was  ever  able  to  make  an  accurate  trial  of  grain 
feeding  for  milk  on  grass,  was  while  working  for 
Prof.  Shelton  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station.  In 
that  test,  which  lasted  through  the  summer,  we  got 
no  returns  whatever  from  feeding  bran,  and  moderate 
returns  from  corn  meal  and  ground  oats.  We  are  now 
feeding  our  cows  two  pounds  of  bran  and  one  pound 
of  cotton-seed  meal  each  per  day.  They  are  kept  in 
the  stable  and  fed  all  the  grass  they  will  eat  three 
times  a  day — the  grass  being  fed  fresh  from  the  field. 
If  I  had  grade  cows  I  would  substitute  corn  meal  for 
the  bran  in  our  ration,  as  corn  meal  gives  a  harder 
butter  with  a  better  flavor  than  that  from  bran.  I 
would  like  to  see  our  experiment  stations  make  a 
thorough  test  of  the  best  combinations  of  feeds  for 
butter  while  cows  are  on  grass,  paying  particular 
attention  to  hardness  and  flavor  in  the  butter.  We 
can  test  the  effects  of  feed  fairly  well  in  winter  feed¬ 
ing,  but  in  summer,  with  the  hurry  of  planting,  hay¬ 


ing,  harvesting  and  cutting  ensilage  we  cannot  find 
the  time.  h  m.  cottrell. 

Ellerslie  Stock  Farm. 

No  Grain  with  Two-cent  Milk. 

The  question  of  feeding  grain  to  cows  at  pasture  is 
one  that  with  me  would  depend  on  two  points :  the 
price  realized  for  the  product  and  the  condition  of  the 
pasture.  In  no  case  would  it  be  profitable  to  feed 
grain  and  sell  milk  at  1%  cent  per  quart,  or  butter  at 
18  cents  per  pound.  But  suppose  that  a  fair  price  is 
realized,  will  it  then  pay  to  feed  grain  ?  With  good, 
luxuriant  pasture,  I  still  say  no.  I  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  compare  the  two  systems — grain  and  no 
grain.  While  employed  at  the  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  such  experiments  were  in  my 
charge,  and  we  found  no  gain,  or  only  about  enough 
to  pay  for  the  grain  consumed.  Since  then  I  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  it  under  different  conditions.  Last 
year,  with  a  large  herd  on  a  limited  amount  of  past¬ 
ure,  I  fed  grain  in  moderate  quantity.  I  am  confident 
that  we  were  greatly  benefited  by  it.  Possibly  not 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  grain,  but  the  cows 
were  in  much  better  condition  for  their  winter  work 
than  they  could  possibly  have  been  without  the  sup¬ 
plementary  grain  ration.  Under  such  conditions  I 
think  it  wise  to  feed  grain.  Of  course,  we  should 
consider  the  increased  value  of  the  manure  from  grain- 
fed  animals,  but  this  would  be  hard  to  estimate.  If 
feeding  grain  to  cows  on  good  pasture,  I  would  feed 
from  four  to  six  pounds,  according  to  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  cow,  of  a  mixture  by  weight  of 
two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  two  parts  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  one  part  of  corn  meal.  Besides  the  above 
feeds,  I  have  had  excellent  results  from  corn  bran 
substituted  for  the  wheat  bran,  when  a  prime  article 
of  the  latter  could  not  be  obtained.  e.  tarbell. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Experiments  at  Cornell. 

We  have  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  two 
different  herds  of  cows,  extending  through  four  sea¬ 
sons,  upon  this  subject.  In  brief,  we  have  never 
obtained  any  results  which  go  to  show  that  any  money 
return  will  b?  received  from  feeding  grain  to  cows 
upon  fresh,  full  pasture.  In  one  experiment  extend¬ 
ing  through  a  whole  season,  with  cows  thin  in  flesh 
upon  rather  scant  pasture,  we  got  enough  increase  in 
milk  and  butter  to  just  about  pay  for  the  grain  con¬ 
sumed.  In  other  experiments,  with  cows  in  good 
flesh  in  June  and  July  on  a  luxuriant  pasture,  we 
obtained  no  more  product  from  those  fed  grain  than 
those  that  had  no  grain.  This  present  season,  although 
we  have  been  making  no  experiment,  we  have  noticed 
that  many  of  our  cows,  when  turned  upon  grass,  re¬ 
fused  to  eat  grain  at  all,  although  it  was  offered  to 
them.  The  feeding  of  grain  to  cows  at  pasture  un¬ 
doubtedly  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  pastur¬ 
age,  just  how  much  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate.  It  is  also  true  that  so  soon  as  the  pastures  be¬ 
gin  to  be  dry  the  cows  will  show  an  increase  in 
production  from  the  grain  fed.  Just  when  it  will 
best  pay  to  begin  to  feed  grain  is  a  question  that 
must  be  decided  separately  in  each  individual  case. 
It  should  be  just  so  soon  as  there  is  any  falling  off  in 
the  luxuriance  and  succulence  of  the  pastures.  In  a 
great  majority  of  seasons  this  will  come  between  the 
first  and  middle  of  July.  This  present  season,  with 
us,  it  is  even  earlier  than  that.  In  occasional  rare 
seasons  it  will  be  delayed  until  the  first  of  August. 
We  ordinarily  use  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal,  three 
parts  of  bran  to  one  part  of  cotton-seed  meal,  by 
weight,  for  the  summer  grain  ration.  Many  prefer  a 
less  nitrogenous  ration  for  summer  use,  and  some  are 
even  inclined  to  advocate  a  ration  of  clear  corn  meal. 
Where  corn  is  abundant  and  cheap,  it  may  certainly 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  summer  grain  ration. 

(prof.)  h.  h.  wing. 


Big  Knee  in  Cows. 

W.  L.  M.  P. ,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  to  give  cows  that  have  enlarged  knees  caused  by 
coming  in  contact  with  stanchions  ? 

Ans. — If  the  enlargement  of  the  knee  is  general  and 
hard,  in  the  nature  of  a  chronic  enlargement  or  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  tissues  covering  the  joint,  treatment  will 
be  of  little  or  no  benefit,  especially  if  the  cows  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  stabled.  Painting  daily  with  the  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  iodine  until  well  blistered  might  re¬ 
duce  the  enlargement  somewhat.  If,  however,  there 
is  a  swelling  which  apparently  contains  liquid,  this 
should  be  repeatedly  drawn  off  with  a  small  trocar 
and  canula  or  aspirating  needle,  after  which  the 
tincture  of  iodine  can  be  applied  as  before,  f.  l.  k. 

Strained  Muscles  in  a  Horse. 

Q.  L.  B.,  Walter,  S.  C. — I  have  a  horse  that  has 
strained  the  leaders  below  the  knee.  It  has  been  done 
about  a  month,  but  doesn’t  seem  to  get  much  better. 
The  leg  is  very  sore  below  the  knee  ;  the  joint  is  all 
right,  but  he  doesn’t  want  to  put  his  weight  on  it.  It 


is  swollen  some,  with  some  fever.  I  have  used  lini¬ 
ments,  but  they  don’t  seem  to  do  any  good.  What 
would  you  advise  ? 

Ans. — At  the  outset,  instead  of  using  strong  lini¬ 
ments,  you  should  have  employed  soothing  measures, 
as  frequent  bathing  with  hot  water,  or  cooling  appli¬ 
cations,  until  the  heat  and  tenderness  had  subsided. 
Then  strong  liniments  or  blisters  would  have  been 
advisable.  If  there  is  still  much  swelling  and  tender¬ 
ness,  bathe  frequently  with  hot  water  and  follow  with 
an  application  of  soap  liniment,  rubbing  well  into  the 
skin  with  the  hands.  This  liniment  can  be  obtained 
of  any  first-class  druggist.  If  the  horse  stands  with 
the  heels  raised,  apply  a  high-heeled  shoe  for  a  few 
days  When  the  tenderness  and  swelling  have  sub¬ 
sided,  if  there  is  still  lameness  or  thickening  of  the 
tendons,  apply  a  bin-iodide  of  mercury  blister.  F.  L.  k. 

An  Itchy  Mare. 

J.  H  S.,  Girard,  Kan. — My  mare  has  an  intolerable 
itching  when  she  is  worked  and  gets  warm  or  g-ets 
wet.  After  working  her  she  will  bite  her  legs  and 
sides  ;  is  uneasy  when  in  the  harness.  She  took  the 
complaint  about  a  year  ago.  She  does  not  show  any 
bare  spots  or  rough  places  to  indicate  mange  or  sur¬ 
feit,  only  when  she  is  worked  regularly  in  hot  weather. 
She  Is  apparently  healthy  otherwise,  and  keeps  in 
good  flesh.  The  mare  is  never  entirely  free  from  the 
complaint,  but  is  a  great  deal  worse  when  warm  from 
work  or  when  wet. 

Ans.— Pruritus  is  usually  due  to  over-feeding  on 
grain,  and  to  close,  hot,  or  otherwise  unhealthy  sta¬ 
bles.  The  trouble  is  most  common  in  hot  weather, 
but  may  occur  from  the  above  causes  during  the 
cooler  seasons.  Nearly  every  horse  suffers  more  or 
less  from  severe  itching,  caused  by  sweating  in  har¬ 
ness  during  hot  weather.  This  natural  condition 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  disease,  unless  it  becomes 
too  marked  or  continuous.  The  condition  can  be 
largely  avoided  by  restricting  the  diet  and  feeding 
grass,  roots,  or  an  occasional  bran  mash,  sufficient  to 
keep  the  bowels  loose.  Occasionally  washing  the 
horse  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  clean,  using  Castile  soap, 
a  little  borax  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  in  the  water, 
will  greatly  reduce  the  itching.  Treatment  consists 
in  giving  one  pound  of  Glauber  salts,  dissolved  in  one 
to  two  quarts  of  warm  water,  as  a  drench  to  open  the 
bowels.  Then  give  one  large  tablespoonful  of  the 
following  powder  on  the  feed  night  and  morning  : 
sulphate  of  sodq  and  carbonate  of  potash  of  each  one- 
fourth  pound,  powdered  nux  vomica  one  ounce,  mix. 
To  relieve  the  itching  of  the  skin,  wash  with  water 
made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  the  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  or  slightly  acid  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Questions  About  Manure. 

A.  K.  S.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. — 1.  Will  not  manure  put 
under  cover  heat  and  firefang  just  as  badly  as  when 
piled  out-of  doors  ?  2.  Is  Prof.  Massey  correct  when 

he  says  that  manure  will  not  heat  enough  to  kill  weed 
seeds  and  that  it  will  not  heat  to  100  degrees,  and  that 
a  hot-bed  will  rarely  heat  to  over  80  degrees  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  method  of  keeping  manure  under 
cover  in  an  open  shed,  does  not  expose  it  so  much  to 
evaporation  as  that  of  keeping  it  in  heaps  out-of-doors. 
These  manure  sheds  are  used  as  a  run  for  the  stock  in 
wet  weather  and  during  the  winter,  and  the  manure 
becomes  packed  hard  by  the  treading  so  that  there  is 
little  moisture  lost  and  injurious  heating  is  prevented. 
2.  I  don’t  know  that  any  one  has  positively  said  that 
manure  will  not  heat  under  any  circumstances  over 
100  degrees,  but  only  that  it  has  not  been  known  to 
get  up  a  temperature  over  100  degrees.  There  may 
be  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  so  dry  as  to  heat 
to  150  degrees;  it  is  then  the  loss  of  moisture  that 
encourages  this  heating,  as,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  moist, 
it  cannot  well  get  hotter  than  100  degrees,  as  then  the 
change  of  the  water  into  steam  or  vapor  takes  up  most 
of  the  heat  and  keeps  the  temperature  down.  In  a 
hot-bed  the  manure  is  not  exposed  to  much  evapora¬ 
tion  and  the  soil  upon  it  keeps  it  cool,  and  this  is  the 
reason  it  is  used  for  that  purpose,  viz.,  to  keep  a 
steady,  moderate  heat.  And  it  is  the  business  of  those 
who  use  hot-beds  to  prevent  them  from  drying  out 
sufficiently  for  the  production  of  great  heat.  I  have 
tested  the  heat  of  many  manure  heaps  and  when  they 
were  steaming  freely,  and  never  found  one  to  be  as 
hot  as  100  degrees,  but  ranging  from  70  to  80  and  no 
more.  Some  steaming  manure  will  feel  quite  cool  to 
the  hand.  h.  stew  art. 

Sport  in  the  Potato  Field. 

W.  L.  D.,  New  Millport,  Pa. — Last  year  I  had  a  nice 
field  of  Dakota  Red  potatoes  and  among  them  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  I  found  one  large  white  tuber  exactly  like 
the  Dakota  Red  in  shape,  but  instead  of  having  deep 
eyes  it  was  perfectly  smooth.  Is  this  a  sport  or  how 
came  it  there  ? 

Ans. — Unquestionably  a  sport  if  but  one  tuber  to  the 
vine  differed  as  you  describe.  If  all  the  tubers  of  the 
vine  so  differed,  it  was  no  doubt  other  seed. 
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Fruit  Men  Who  Wsnt  “  Empties  ”  Back. 

G  E  House,  Ulster  Pabk,  N.  Y.— r 
inclose  a  circular  issued  by  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  showing  the  stand  taken  by  them 
in  regard  to  the  berry  package  question. 
The  berries  shipped  from  this  section 
are  nearly  all  red  raspberries,  and,  if  we 
were  to  use  the  gift  packages  at  the 
prices  the  manufacturers  charge  now, 
we  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  business. 
In  using  the  return  crates,  the  expense  of 
getting  a  quart  of  berries  to  New  York 
or  Albany  is  5  1  9  cents ;  to  Buffalo  or 
Boston,  our  best  markets,  it  is  0  2  9  cents; 
the  gift  packages  would  increase  the  ex¬ 
pense  3%  cents.  The  gift  package  for 
all  other  fruits,  except  berries,  is  good 
enough,  and  I  think  the  growers  woulu 
all  b .»  willing  to  use  the  gift  for  berries, 
if  strong  enough  to  carry  safely  and  sold 
cheap  enough.  Then  the  express  com¬ 
panies  must  reduce  freight,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  man  charge  less  for  selling. 
Until  this  is  done  the  gift  packages  must 
wait. 

R.  N.-Y. — Below  will  be  found  the 
chief  points  in  the  circular  referred  to. 
It  represents  the  views  of  the  fruitgrow¬ 
ers  of  five  towns  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  : 

Inasmuch  as  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  has,  within  the  last  lew  months,  issued  to  the 
producers  and  shippers  several  circular  letters  In 
regard  to  the  use  of  a  non-returnable  crate  for  ber¬ 
ries,  we  deem  It  due  sou  and  ourselves  to  make  this 
reply,  showing  how  the  matter  appears  lrorn  our 
standpoint. 

In  your  circular  of  February  3,  you  assume  to  rep¬ 
resent  those  who  market  their  fruit  In  New  York. 
We  are  sure  that  in  advocating  the  use  of  a  non-re¬ 
turnable  crate  for  berries,  you  do  not  represent  the 
wishes  or  the  best  Interests  of  the  shippers  of  the 
Hudson  Itlver  Valley.  You  have  not  even  consulted 
them  In  regard  to  the  matter. 

Tnese  associations  do  not  believe  that  “  tho  time 
has  fully  come”  when  the  interests  of  the  producer 
require  a  non-returnable  crate— mote  especially  if 
he  must  pay  for  It.  If  the  Interests  of  the  dealers 
require  It,  justice  would  say  let  them  pay  for  It;  or 
it,  as  you  assert. ‘‘all  interests  require  It,”  let  all 
Interests  untie  In  paying  for  It. 

Producers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  because 
of  cheaper  lands  and  cheaper  labor,  can  perhaps 
afford  to  pay  from  12  to  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  value 
of  their  products  for  packages.  We  cannot,  for  that 
would  often  mean  our  enure  prollt 
We  are  w  tiling  to  concede  the  quart  baskets  sent  with 
strawberries,  but  are  confident  there  Is  no  good  reason 
why  fruit  will  not  sell  to  the  co;  Burner  for  as  much  in 
a  well  painted  standard  crate,  with  clean  quarts,  as  in 
any  non-retur:  able  package  that  can  be  procured. 
We  regard  the  non-returnable  package  as  simply  a 
convenience  to  the  dealers,  for  which  the  shipper  la 
expected  to  pay.  We  therefore  insist  upon  the  re¬ 
turn  of  all  standard  strawberry  crates  andslats,  and 
all  raspberry  crates  and  cups,  or  that  they  shall  be 
paid  for.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  consumers  of  our 
fruit  will  consent  tolorego  Its  use  merely  tecause 
some  dealers  refuse  to  handle  It  In  returnable  pack¬ 
ages.  Tne  question  Is  simply,  through  what  channel 
shall  It  reach  them  ? 

Tne  members  of  these  associations  are  pledged  to 
ship  their  fruit  only  to  such  Arms  as  will  agree  to  re¬ 
turn  our  stanuard  crates  and  slais,  and  raspberry 
crates  and  cups. 

The  above  Is  the. result  of  mature  deliberation  on 
the  subject  by  a  body  of  growers  of  long  experience, 
u  body  of  men  who  have  grown  and  shipped  fruit 
enough  to  entitle  their  opinions  to  consideration  by 
all  concerned.  W.  1‘.  Westlake,  Sec'y. 

Middle  Hope.  N.  Y. 

Sheet-Iron  Mulch. 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me. —  Among  the 
cld  material  which  I  have  found  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  on  the  farm,  is  old  sheet- 
iron  and  tin  roofing,  which  like  the  tin 
can  is  supposed  to  be  as  nearly  value¬ 
less  as  anything  can  well  be.  When  I 
got  my  first  lot  of  it,  I  used  it  as  Mr. 
Terry  did  his  surplus  straw — as  a  mulch 
for  blackberries.  By  laying  it  smoothly 
on  the  ground,  with  a  straight  board  on 
top,  it  can  be  cut  rapidly  with  an  axe 
along  the  edge  of  the  board,  in  strips  of 
three  to  six  feet  wide,  as  desired.  Find¬ 
ing  it  a  success  in  keeping  down  black¬ 
berry  shoots  and  Witch-grass,  I  began  to 
use  it  wherever  I  bad  strawberries  or 
asparagus,  to  keep  down  the  weeds  along 
the  borders.  Wherever  the  ground  is 
very  rich,  the  weeds  encroach  very  rap¬ 
idly,  but  a  three-foot  border  of  tin  pro¬ 


tects  the  beds  completely,  and,  though 
not  ornamental,  is  fully  as  much  so  to 
my  mind  as  a  dense  mat  of  hungry  weeds. 

Smaller  sections  of  it  I  lay  around 
young  trees  or  newly  set  bushes,  and  it 
saves  much  hoeing,  and  favors  their 
growth,  it  seems  to  me,  in  every  instance. 
It  does  me  good  to  shut  off  the  light  and 
air  along  the  edges  of  these  garden  beds, 
where  once  there  was  war,  through  the 
season,  all  along  the  line.  Near  cities 
and  towns  such  material  is  plenty,  and  I 
think  will  in  many  cases  not  only  take 
the  place  of  straw,  but  do  its  work 
better,  besides  lasting  for  many  years. 

Farming  With  “  Yaps  ”  to  Help. 

Subscriber,  Hancock  County,  W.  Va. — 
1  have  been  reading  the  discussion  over 
the  hired  man  and  I  think  some  writers 
are  too  hard  on  Carrie  Meigs.  I  have  an 
aged  mother,  a  sister,  and,  last  but  by 
no  means  least,  a  wife.  I  love  them 
and  also  have  groat  charity  for  all  re¬ 
spectable  females,  and  therefore  don’t 
like  to  hear  harsh  things  said  about 
them.  The  men  who  have  been  criticis¬ 
ing  this  lady  do  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  in  her  locality  what  she  has 
written  may  be  true.  There  is  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  much  the  same  con¬ 
dition  in  my  locality.  There  is  not  one 
man  in  25  whom  we  can  hire  in  this 
country  who  is  fit  to  associate  with  our 
families,  that  we  are  trying  to  bring  up 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  manne.  There  is  not  a  man 
in  this  locality  that  can  he  hired  who 
has  been  raised  here.  There  is  not  a 
farmer  or  fruit  grower  in  this  country 
who  has  not  to  hire  one  or  more  men,  and 
none  hires  his  boys  out  if  he  has  any. 
We  are  supplied  in  this  county  by  men 
from  a  certain  portion  of  Ohio  and  lower 
West  Virginia,  who  are  well-known  here 
as  “  Yaps,”  and  their  chief  care  is  to  get 
the  time  in  as  easily  as  possible  and  get 
exorbitant  prices  for  the  work  done  and 
when  they  get  the  farmer  in  a  tight 
place  they  make  some  pretense  of  being 
angry  or  sick  and  want  to  leave,  but 
will  stay  if  the  farmer  puts  the  wages  a 
little  higher. 

One  writer  says,  “  Women  should  stay 
in  the  house  whe^e  they  belong.”  We 
have  here  ladies  who  manage  their  own 
farms  and  oversee  their  men  at  work  and 
appear  to  do  it  as  well  as  any  man.  Some 
of  them  have  husbands  in  other  kinds  of 
business.  He  attends  to  his  vocation  and 
the  wife  attends  to  the  farm.  Isn't  E. 
A.  T.,  of  Croton,  Ohio,  looking  through 
a  dark  glass  at  his  neighbors  ?  If  I  lived 
in  a  country  with  neighbors  as  cruel  as 
he  speaks  of  I  would  move  to  some  more 
congenial  clime. 

The  Good  Roads  Question. 

G.  E.  W.,  Afton,  N.  Y. — Let  each  town 
vote  to  raise  by  tax  from  §100  to  §500  as 
needed  each  year,  to  he  applied  on  work¬ 
ing  the  roads,  the  commissioner  to  use 
the  money  to  help  each  road  district  as 
it  needs  it,  by  hiring  teams  or  machines, 
or  both,  to  do  the  work.  Let  the  path- 
masters  work  their  tax  as  they  have 
been  doing  in  past  years,  and  the  above 
sum  be  added  after  their  tax  is  worked, 
the  commissioner  to  pay  for  the  extra 
work  out  of  what  is  raised  by  the  tax. 
This  in  a  few  years  will  give  every  town 
a  good  road  evety where.  It  may  not 
get  rid  of  quite  all  of  the  mud,  but  it 
may  save  a  good  many  homes  and  give 
every  one  the  benefit. 

Pine  Shavings  for  Manure. 

E.  1).  Darlington,  Fokihiook  Farm, 
Pa. — Last  winter  I  visited  the  horse 
farm  of  John  W.  Akin.  I  found  that 
the  stalls  are  all  bedded  three  inches 
deep  with  fresh  pine  planer  chips,  which 
are  compressed  into  bales  at  the  mills 
and  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  than 
straw.  This  litter  asorbs  all  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  when  too  much  soiled  for 
longer  use  is  shoveled  up  quickly  with 
large  scoop  shovels  into  wagons  driven 
along  the  wide  gangways  in  the  rear  of 
the  stalls  and  spread  on  the  fields  with 
the  same  implements.  It  is  very  light 


and  fine,  and  the  hauling  and  spreading 
is  hut  play  compared  with  the  drudgery 
of  this  work  as  pursued  on  the  ordinary 
farm,  while  a  most  noticeable  ehaDge 
was  the  entire  absence  of  any  unpleasant 
odor  about  the  stables  even  while  this 
work  was  being  performed. 

I  had  the  impression  that  while  these 
chips  were  a  most  convenient  bedding, 
they  would  sour  or  poison  the  ground 
when  the  manure  was  applied  to  the 
fields,  but  I  was  informed  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  that  they  were  an  excellent 
fertilizer  when  used  in  this  way.  The 
practical  result  of  their  exclusive  use 
had  been  a  harvest  of  about  500  tons  of 
hay  from  150  acres  the  past  season. 

A  novelty  in  farming  is  the  feeding  of 
these  horses.  They  are  fed  exclusively 
on  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  fine  bran  and 
one-third  of  a  cheap  grade  of  flour  which 
costs  at  present  about  §20  per  ton.  Of 
this  the  biggest  Percherons  get  about  six 
quarts  at  a  feed  and  the  smaller  horses  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  The  stables 
were  not  as  warm  as  in  many  of  our 
barns  on  account  of  the  very  free  ventila¬ 
tion  given  through  the  hay  mows  over¬ 
head,  but  the  stock  all  seemed  comfort¬ 
able  and  in  perfect  health. 

Potatoes  as  Bed  Fellows. 

J.  J.  I  ,  Defiance,  Ohio. — The  Rural 
asks  for  information  as  to  “  Potatoes  as 
bed  fellows.”  Here  is  an  item — a  true 
one :  “  About  1840,  Curtis  Holgate,  a 
man  of  some  prominence  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
came  West  and  settled  in  Defiance,  hav¬ 
ing  bought  a  farm  near  town  and  a 
dwelling  on  the  public  square.  In  im¬ 
proving  his  new  home,  he  planted  a  row 
of  hard  maple  trees  around  the  lot — 
placing  a  half  bushel  of  potatoes  in  the 
hole  dug  for  each  tree.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  trees  were  all  out  of  the  ground, 
the  town  hogs  having  cleaned  out  the 
potatoes.  He  planted  the  trees  again, 
putting  in  nothing  hut  the  rich  soil  of 
the  valley.  The  trees  grew  and  were  for 
years  a  blessing  and  an  ornament.  This 
is  all  that  I  know  about  that  kind  of 
nonsense. 

Science  in  the  District  School. 

C.  P.  A.,  Woodb ridge,  Conn. — I  want 
to  indorse  most  earnestly  the  article  on 
the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  our 
public  schools,  written  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Chapman,  on  page  270.  His  position  is 
unassailable,  and  his  deductions  are  the 
very  essence  of  common  sense.  For  years 
I  have  advocated  similar  plans,  and  hope 
to  live  to  see  some  of  them  materialize. 
I  would  place  upon  the  walls  of  every 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Selected  varieties  for  family  and  market  should  be 
planted  in  July  or  August,  In  order  to  get  good  re- 
salis  the  following  season.  Handsome  Catalogue, 
with  latest  information  as  to  varieties  and  culture, 
ready  July  1st.  Free. 

ELLWANGEB  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

53d  Year.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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v  "KEYSTONE1’ 

t  Corn  Husker  and 


FODDER  CUTTER. 


at  Husks  the  corn  and  cuts  the  fodder  at 
"  same  time. 

3 

"KEYSTONE" 

GIDER  MILLS. 

Two  sizes: — 

Do  fast  and  good  work. 


‘KEYSTONE’ 


DISC 

GRAIN 


DRILLS 


Pu lver jze 


the  soil,  drill 


any  grain 


and  cover  it. 


“KEYSTONE” 

DISC  SEEDER 

Pulverize  the 
soil,  broadcast 
the  seed  and 
cover  it. 


KEYSTONE” 


DISC 

HARROW 


The  great 
pulverizer 
for  any 
soil. 

Send  for  full  descriptions. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.,  CO., 

m  Sterling,  III. 

•  •«***  **  #*§«•»  • *  » 


1854.— Established  39  Years— 1893. 

U,$,  Solid  Wheel 

The  Old  Reliable 
HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

Gem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  made:. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U,  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

113  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Scrofula 

In  the  Neck. 

The  following  is  from 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tillbrook, 
wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Penn. : 

“  My  little  hoy  Willie, 
now  six  years  old,  two 
years  ago  had  a  scrofula 
hunch  under  one  ear 

•hich  the  doctor  lanced  and  it  discharged  for 
ante  time.  We  then  began  giving  him  Hoods 
arsaparilla  and  the  sore  healed  up.  His  cure 
;  (lue  to  MOOD’S  SARSAPARILLA, 
le  has  never  been  very  robust,  but  now  seems 
ealthy  and  daily  growing  stronger. 


Willie  Tillbrook. 


HOOD'S  PILLS  do  not  weaken,  but  aid 


Farmers  YOUB  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  hank. 


Min Al MIR  Highly  Improved;  six  miles  from 
VlnUiniA  Lynchburg;  25  000  population;  100 
yards  to  KB  station;  churches,  schools. 
FuRm  elc-;  electric  cars  to  city.  345  acres -305 
I  MMin  cultivated,  40  In  oak  and  chestnut  Umber. 
Entire  farm  lenced  and  cross-fenced;  running  water 
in  every  Held;  land  smooth:  averages  40  bushels 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre;  120  acres  in  clover  and 
Timothy;  splendid  new  barns  and  residence;  in  per¬ 
fect  condition;  large  orchard;  magnificent  moun¬ 
tain  and  valley  scenery.  Immediate  possession; 
owner  must  sell.  For  particulars  address 

WINTHROP  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg,  Va 


DON’T  PAY  WAGES 


for  what  any  animal  from  a  Blx-montbs  calf  to 
a  l,0C0-pound  horse  can  do  better.  Only  perfect¬ 
acting  speed  regulator  made.  Address 
ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
Manufacturers  of  horse-powers  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  horses,  Threshers,  Saw  Machines,  Fodder 
Shredders,  etc. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine*,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


1  £ f r  I  I  SiiPPHF^7 Kinds' Water- Ca»- on‘ 

MU  mb  I  I  0  U  I  1  Ll  CO  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump* 
I  ing,  Wind&iSteam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■  ■  ■■"■■TheAmerican  WellWorks,  Aurora,  III. 

II7.13  S-Canad  St. .CHICAGO, ILL.  I  Branch  Wou6eSl 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  J 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

school-house  in  the  land  charts  on  which 
were  correctly  displayed  the  various 
common  plants  that  are  either  useful  or 
injurious  to  the  farmer.  I  would  have 
them  named  with  both  their  botanical 
and  common  names,  so  that  the  pupil 
would  associate  the  correct  name  with 
each  plant,  and  become  familiar  with  it. 

I  would  also  have  charts  of  the  useful 
and  injurious  insects  arranged  in  the 
same  way.  Occasionally,  or  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals,  the  teacher  could  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  to  one  or  more  of  the 
plants  or  insects  depicted,  and,  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  way,  explain  its  uses,  or  why 
it  is  injurious,  as  the  case  may  be.  Text 
books  that  treat  of  these  subjects  should 
be  in  every  school  library,  and  to  these 
both  teacher  and  pupils  might  go  for 
information.  By  having  these  object- 
lessons  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils,  they  would  almost  unconsciously 
acquire  a  store  of  useful  knowledge  on 
these  important  subjects.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  observe  and  to  think  ;  to 
digest  the  mental  food  they  receive  and 
assimilate  it;  this  should  be  the  object 
of  all  education. 

Double  Crops  In  Orchards. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Tex. — “  Does 
it  pay  to  grow  double  crops  in  orchards, 
such  as  vegetables  or  grains?  If  so, 
what  crops  and  under  what  conditions?” 

To  the  first  question  I  answer  yes,  but 
only  until  the  orchard  has  reached  profit¬ 
able  bearing  size  ;  after  that,  no.  As 
to  the  second  question,  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  generally  what  might  be  profit¬ 
able  in  every  particular  case,  yet  some¬ 
thing  might  be  said  which  would  aid  the 
less  experienced  to  secure  at  least  greater 
returns  from  land  set  to  an  orchard  not 
yet  in  full  bearing,  than  if  the  land  were 
given  up  entirely  to  the  trees  from  the 
time  of  planting.  No  tall-growing  crops, 
such  as  corn,  sugar-cane,  etc.,  are  proper 
or  profitable  grown  in  an  orchard,  if  the 
good  of  the  latter  be  kept  in  view  at  the 
same  time.  No  small  grain  crops,  such 
as  oats,  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  which  cannot 
be  cultivated  through  the  summer  are 
profitable,  if  the  good  or  after  results 
in  the  orchard  be  kept  in  view.  The 
reasons  are  that  the  tall  crop  shades, 
and  cultivation  is  most  likely  to  cause 
the  trees  to  become  damaged  and  stunted, 
and  the  uncultivated  small  grains  cause 
such  a  heavy  drain  from  the  land  at  the 
very  time  the  trees  should  make  their 
best  growth,  that  they  become  stunted, 
and  none  badly  stunted  when  young  is 
liable  to  so  recover  afterwards  as  to  be 
profitable. 

Only  low-growing  crops,  such  as  most 
vegetables,  like  cabbages,  beets,  turnips, 
potatoes,  melons,  etc.,  leaving  the  tree 
rows  plenty  of  space,  and  which  require 
good  fertilizition  and  clean  culture,  can 
be  grown  profitably  in  young  orchards, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  trees  to 
advance  with  their  full  rapidity,  and 
leave  the  land  in  excellent  condition  for 
its  full  needs.  But  by  the  time  an  or¬ 
chard  reaches  profitable  service  its  roots 
reach  all  parts  of  the  soil  so  that  only 
very  shallow  cultivation  can  be  used 
without  damage  to  the  trees,  and  conse¬ 
quently  other  crops,  which  must  have 
deeper  culture  to  be  profitable,  will  do 
no  good,  unless  the  orchard  be  damaged, 
hence  in  grown-up,  bearing  orchards  I 
would  plant  only  such  crops,  and  to  get 
a  good  crop  of  these  the  ground  should 
be  well  enriched,  and  this  is  just  what 
the  orchard  needs.  Besides,  turnips 
would  be  about  the  only  crop  that  would 
allow  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  crop 
without  injury,  except  some  kind  of 
grass  that  would  yield  profitable  pas¬ 
turage  part  of  the  year.  The  land  then 
would  have  to  be  kept  rich  to  sustain  it 
and  the  pasture  to  a  profitable  point. 

Of  course  in  small  fruit  gardens,  in 
towns  and  cities,  where  the  supply  is  not 
for  market,  but  for  family  use,  and  one 
does  his  own  work  or  superintends  i;, 
the  same  ground  can  be  kept  perpetually 


in  trees  and  vegetables  or  flowers  at  the 
tame  time  by  high  fertilization,  careful 
culture  and  pruning,  so  as  to  permit 
light  enough  through  to  develop  the 
undergrowth.  Wonderful  results  and 
great  satisfaction  can  be  thus  produced, 
but  the  profit  must  be  counted  in  pleasure 
and  health  to  the  occupiers  of  the  home 
not  in  dollars.  And  yet  the  same  degree 
of  pleasure  and  health  might  otherwise 
cost  many  more  dollars,  if  acquired  in 
going  to  health-resorts,  and  by  similar 
methods,  and  hence  such  grounds  may 
be  considered  very  profitable. 

Uncle  Sam  Not  a  Book  Agent. 

C.  E.  Wester velt,  Editor  Marybor¬ 
ough  Record — We  had  the  pleasure  of 
publishing  the  following  letter,  written 
hy  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  Cornelius  Eckerson, 
as  to  a  “  government”  book  agent  who 
was  canvassing  this  town  : 

A  few  days  since  a  man  of  uncertain  axe  and 
height  called  upon  a  number  of  our  people  with  a 
‘•book"  yarn,  and  his  tongue  greased  sufficiently  to 
make  it  run  smooth.  His  story  was  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  about  to  Issue  a  work  on  the  Columbian 
ce  ebratlon,  and  that  the  price  would  be  $2.50,  but  If 
payment  was  made  at  once  the  price  would  be  but 
$1.  Several  here  tnought  they  saw  a  chance  to  make 
an  Investment,  and  paid  the  agent  his  dol.ar.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Eckerson  hearing  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
scheme,  wrote  to  The  rubai,  New -Yorker,  a 
paper  which  delights  to  expose  frauds,  and  Monday 
received  the  following  crisp,  but  natural  reply  to 
such  an  agent: 


the  hotel  at  Van  Wert,  O.  He  said  to 
me  :  “No  matter  where  you  go,  when  you 
find  land  that  will  grow  Red  clover  you 
need  not  be  afraid  to  invest  in  it,  for  you 
can  make  it  good.”  I  had  found  that  the 
poorest  of  this  land  would  grow  clover 
by  the  aid  of  stable  manure.  As  I  had 
never  used  any  commercial  fertilizers  I 
began  now  to  experiment  with  them.  I 
went  slow,  however,  using  only  1%  ton 
the  first  year  and  put  it  on  different 
acres,  varying  the  quantity  from  50 
pounds  per  acre  up  to  300  pounds.  By 
this  experiment  I  found  that  it  paid  me 
to  use  a  good  brand  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  on  my  wheat,  as  th3  extra  yield  of 
wheat  more  than  paid  for  the  fertilizer 
and  the  succeeding  crop  of  clover  paid 
for  it  again.  That  year  I  got  an  average 
of  14  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from  35 
acres,  most  of  which  was  not  fertilized 
at  all  (except  the  deeper  plowing  and 
more  thorough  tillage  the  preceding 
year).  This  too,  on  land  that  cost  me 
less  than  $12  per  acre.  I  also  got  a  stand 
of  clover  on  all  the  ground  manured  or 
fertilized,  and  I  now  felt  that  I  was 
master  of  the  situation. 


If  you  name  The  Kuhal  New-Yorkkb  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


Corxei.ius  Eckerson: 

Dear  Sir:  Our  advice  Is  to  let  the  agent  entirely 
alone.  The  government  will  not  Issue  such  a  book 
except  for  free  distribution.  Tne  man  Is  a  fraud  if 
he  claims  that  the  U.  S  government  Is  back  of  such 
a  work.  Ed.  Rurai,  New-Yorker. 

To-day  the  writer  had  a  very  “  inter¬ 
esting”  interview  with  this  slippery  fel- 
lo  /V,  who  demanded  an  apology.  I  quoted 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  denouncing  him  as  a 
fraud,  but  he  informed  me  that  you  had 
“come  out”  and  denied  the  statement, 
and  that  you  now  believed  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  issued  such  a  work. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  sir,  we  have  not  “  come 
out”  or  come  down  from  what  we  said 
then.  The  publications  of  the  United 
States  government  are  free.  Uncle  Sam 
does  not  go  into  the  book  business  in  any 


TWO  KINDS  OF  WOMEN 
need  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion— those  who 
want  to  be  made 
strong,  and  those 
who  want  to  be 
made  well.  It 
builds  up,  invigor¬ 
ates,  regulates,  and 
cures. 

It’s  for  young 
girls  just  entering 
womanhood ;  for 
women  who  have 
reached  the  critical 
“change  of  life”;  for  women  expect¬ 
ing  to  become  mothers ;  for  mothers 
who  are  nursing  and  exhausted  ;  for 
every  woman  who  is  run-down,  delicate, 
or  overworked. 


such  way.  If  the  agent  is  collecting 
money  for  the  government  he  must  have 
a  commission  from  the  Treasury  or  Inter¬ 
ior  Departments.  Challenge  him  to  show 
his  commission  and  see  what  he  will  do. 


For  all  the  disorders,  diseases,  and 
weaknesses  of  women,  “Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription”  is  the  only  remedy  so  unfail¬ 
ing  that  it  can  be  guaranteed.  If  it 
doesn’t  benefit  or  cure,  in  every  case, 
the  money  will  be  returned. 


Clover  Saves  a  Southern  Plantation. 

E.  L.  Ci. ,  Louden,  Tenn. — When  I  came 
here  from  Ohio,  in  October,  188(5,  this 
farm  was  in  a  sad  state.  It  had  been 
rented  and  “skinned”  for  20  years,  and 
the  hilly  part  was  gullied  badly  in  many 
places,  the  soil  being  all  washed  off. 
The  subsoil  is  a  very  compact  red  clay, 
and  seems  to  be  full  of  plant  food,  al¬ 
though  I  am  not  chemist  enough  to 
analyze  it ;  but  I  know  that  when  it  is 
plowed  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  ele¬ 
ments  for  a  year,  it  produces  beauti¬ 
fully  The  tenant  who  occupied  the 
farm  when  I  bought  it  advised  me  not 
to  plow  any  deeper  than  he  had  done, 
(which  was  three  or  four  inches)  as  doing 
so  would  ruin  the  land. 

The  first  year  I  tended  a  field  in  corn 
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VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Full  treat l»c  on  Improved  met hodn,  y leffin,  pro- 
II  I*  and  prleef*  Free.  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO. 
Jtox  it*.  WAYNESBORO,  1*A. 


Special  Reduced  Price  for 
ONE  Month. 


BY  A.  A.  CUOZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  Hardeners  and  others,  together  with 
b  lef  sclentltlc  refutations.  High  y  1  terestlng  to 
students  nd  Intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work.  Trice  $1,  reduced  to  75  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING!  CO., 
Oor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


which  had  a  “wash”  of  about  three- 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

THE  *  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 

OOLI  BER  GOODALE  Co  .BOSTON.MASS 


♦  GIVE  THE  BABY  ♦ 


WOOD  ASHES. 

FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

Tlio  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  $20.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
$16.80  per  ton,  and  Leached  Ashes  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  your  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Potash  Salt  and  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

338  North  Madison  Ave,  Bay  City,  Midi. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  DOVER,  DEL. 

Del.  crop  ’93.  Price  low.  Sample  and  price  free 
on  application.  E.  G.  PACKARD. 


Someth  1  n  g 


ITEEL-CLAD  STONE  BOAT. 


01 

■J  farmers.  Two  sizes.  Prices  reasonable.  Ask 
your  Implement  dealer  for  one  or  address 
KIMBLE  &  SCHMID,  M’f’rs,  Manchester,  Mich. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


By  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  In  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  proilt,  can  he  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  In  this  country  than  can  bo  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  Hit.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

B.  P.  8KENB, 

Laud  Commissioner  I.  C.  RK.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


ENGINES,  mAI,. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


DIXON  S  SILICA  CRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  rnn  from  It  pnre  anil  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  anyiron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


PORTABLE  BATHS, 

WW.L..U  ui  tMtt, 
Ag«nte  Wanted  Kvrjwkmo. 

Send  for  Clrealsra, 

E.  J.  KN0WLT0N, 

iu 


WALL  PAPER 


The  select  colorings  and 
designs  of  the  season. 

______  _ _ _ 1(H)  samples  for  8  ce  (its. 

A.  L.  DiameNT  &  Co.,  1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


quarters  of  an  acre.  While  on  the  rest 
of  the  field  the  corn  was  12  feet  high 
— although  plowed  eight  inches  deep — 
that  on  this  part  did  not  grow  to  more 
than  a  foot  in  height  during  the  season, 
and  looked  very  sick  at  that.  In  t.>e 
fall  I  prepared  the  land,  and  sowed  it  to 
wheat  the  first  week  in  November,  and 
put  all  the  stable  manure  I  had — 15  loads 
in  all,  as  I  had  but  little  stock — on  tills 
“  wash,”  putting  it  on  top,  harrowing  it 
twice,  and  then  drilling  the  wheat  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  The  close 
clay  subsoil  holds  all  the  manure,  and 
none  leaches  away,  and  on  this  spot  the 
wheat  was  four  feet  high,  thick  and  well 
filled,  and  I  got  a  good  catch  of  clover  ; 
and  that  spot  has  never  failed  to  produce 
a  crop  since  then.  This  convinced  me 
that,  with  stable  manure,  the  poorest  of 
this  worn-out  land  can  be  reclaimed. 

Before  starting  South  to  hunt  a  home 
I  asked  T.  B.  Terry  for  advice.  His 
answer  is  fresh  in  my  mind.  We  were  in 


IOT  ! 


DO  YOU  LIKE  IT  ? 


ICE  CREAM  ! 


if  you  do,  the  easy  way  to  get  it  on  the  farm  is  hy  use  of  the  Lem  Ice  <  ream 
reezer,  that  we  offer  to  subscribers  only  on  the  easiest  terms  possible.  Every 
rm  house  that  is  up  to  the  times  really 
jeds  one.  When  you  have  tried  you 
ill  think  it  as  necessary  as  a  wash  tub 
•  water  pail.  Some  of  the  Gem  points 
•e  :  Pails  of  best  white  cedar ;  gear’ng 
impletely  covered  ;  double  action  with 
slf-adjusting  scraper;  cans  well-made 
t  heavy  tin  plate ;  iron  work  thickly 
ad  smoothly  galvanized ;  requires  small- 
it  possible  quantity  of  ice  ;  hence,  eco- 
omical  in  use.  Simple,  neat,  most  con- 
snient  and  satisfactory  for  family  use 
ad  of  low  cost.  Regular  list  price  of 
le  three:quart  size,  $3.75  ;  our  price  to 
ibscribers  only  $1.70  ;  with  a  year’s 
ibscription,  $2.50.  Four  quart  size,  $2, 

ith  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.75.  Weight,  9  and  11  pounds,  respectively.  Freight 
r  express  at  subscriber’s  expense. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Some  men’s  success  is  founded  on  a  shock,  which 
they  receive  when  they  begin  to  comprehend  how 
scrub  stock  or  methods  have  nearly  ruined  them. 
The  winds  of  adversity  have  to  blow  hard  enough  to 
nearly  knock  the  home  down  before  the  owner  will 
put  up  the  right  sails  to  utilize  the  wind. 

#  * 

Mr.  Taber  gets  the  foundation  rock  for  his  farm 
out  of  the  strawberry — a  substance  so  soft  tha*i  a 
toothless  man  can  eat  it.  Nothing  improbable  about 
that.  A  good  proportion  of  the  rocks  in  our  fields  are 
aqueous,  or  deposited  from  water.  A  man  can  be 
washed  out  of  sight  by  the  water  in  five  tons  of  straw¬ 
berries  if  he  does  not  handle  it  right.  It  takes  study, 
thought  and  care  to  get  the  rock  of  profit  out  of  fruit 
water. 

«  * 

Notice  what  those  two  sows  did — page  471.  Two  of 
them,  inside  of  12  months,  were  responsible  for  over 
four  tons  of  pork,  sold  or  kept  for  home  use.  At  five 
cents  a  pound,  this  meani  $200  for  each  sow  !  Don’t 
you  know  that  two-thirds  of  the  cows  in  this  country 
don’t  begin  to  touch  that  figure  ?  Anything  wrong 
with  the  well-kept  American  hog  ?  No  bad 'symptoms 
are  indicated  in  that  record,  surely.  Who  can  match  it  ? 
#  * 

Alluding  to  the  trial  being  made  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  to  determine  the  difference  in  yield  between 
the  trench  system  and  the  old  way  of  furrow  or  drill 
planting  for  potatoes,  our  readers  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  tops  of  the  trench  plants  are  not 
over  half  so  large  as  those  of  the  furrows.  Those 
were  several  days  later  in  sprouting.  The  early  sea¬ 
son  was  backward,  cold  and  i  ainy,  and,  we  fancy,  the 
seed  pieces  of  the  deep  trenches  were  retarded  and 
weakened  in  growth. 

«  # 

What  is  the  most  important  element  of  Mr.  Taber’s 
success  ?  We  should  say  his  careful  attention  to 
details  and  his  determination  to  get  the  top  price  for 
everything  he  sells.  The  only  way  to  get  that  is  to 
have  the  best  things  to  sell  and  the  ability  to  make 
people  see  BEST  standing  out  all  over  them.  Mr. 
Taber  at  one  time  bred  Light  Brahma  fowls.  He 
bred  them  more  for  fun  than  for  profit,  yet  they  were 
so  well  selected  and  cared  for  that  he  once  sold  the 
birds  from  one  sitting  for  over  $27.  Work  for  the  best. 
*  # 

A  bank  check  is  money  and  yet  it  is  not.  If  John 
Smith  sends  you  his  check  for  $25  in  payment  for 
butter  or  eggs  you  have  sent  him,  the  piece  of  paper 
means  that  the  bank  will  pay  you  $25  just  so  long  as 
Smith  has  that  amount  on  deposit.  If  it  were  cash 
you  might  put  it  in  your  pocket  and  keep  it  there  for 
years  knowing  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  at  all 
times.  But  don’t  treat  the  check  that  way.  Have  it 
cashed  at  once.  Get  it  back  to  the  bank  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  these  shaky  times  it  is  not  safe  to  assume 
that  any  check  is  as  good  as  cash, 

*  * 

A  quick  dry  with  the  least  handling  will  make  the 
best  hay.  Grass  is  perfectly  healthy — it  does  not  need 
to  be  “  cured.1’  Too  much  shaking  and  tossing  about 
will  only  lose  the  lighter  leaves  and  flowers,  which 
are  tbe  best  of  the  plant.  Don’t  wait  till  the  grass  is 
wood  before  you  cut  it.  There  are  more  milk  and  butter 
in  early  cut  grass.  What’s  the  good  of  cutting  grass 
for  hay  that  the  stock  would  not  eat  in  the  pasture  ? 
Old  plants,  like  old  hens,  are  less  digestible  than 
young  ones.  Another  thing  to  remember — long  keep¬ 
ing  in  bale  or  mow  reduces  the  digestibility  of  the  hay. 
*  * 

The  people  of  New  Orleans  are  complaining  that 
while  the  mortality  among  the  white  inhabitants  is 
only  10.(58  per  1,000  per  annum — a  death  rate  which 
would  give  the  city  a  right  to  boast  of  its  healthful¬ 
ness — the  mortuary  rate  among  the  negroes  is  40.54 
per  1,000  a  year.  Since  about  one-third  of  the  people 
are  negroes,  the  average  1  otal  mortality  is  raised  to 
23.21.  Instead  of  grumbling  at  the  inevitable  under 
the  present  conditions,  why  do  not  the  whites  attack 
these  and  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  the  large  col¬ 
ored  population  as  well  as  their  surroundings  ?  Most 
of  them  live  in  defiance  of  all  rules  of  health  and 


common  sense  and  die  without  medical  attendance, 
while  the  locations  where  many  congregate  are  hot¬ 
beds  of  disease  all  the  year  round  and  of  pestilence  in 
summer  time.  What  have  the  growling  whites  ever 
done  to  improve  either  ? 

*  * 

“I  am  a  Prohibitionist  myself,”  said  Mr  Taber, 
“  but  I’d  like  to  have  you  try  a  little  of  the  contents 
of  that  black  bottle  !  ”  It  was  grape  juice,  as  pure 
and  sweet  as  when  it  was  crushed  out  of  the  grapes. 
A  sound  and  healthy  drink.  People  would  be  far 
better  off  if  they  would  drink  more  of  it.  Public 
morals  would  be  better  if  it  could  be  sold  cheaply 
under  the  nose  of  every  saloon  in  the  city.  There 
ought  to  be  such  a  demand  for  it  that  all  but  first- 
class  bunches  of  grapes  could  be  kept  at  home  and 
squeezed  into  juice.  #  * 

A  good  deal  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  success  as  a  paper  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  readers  are  wideawake  and 
thoughtful  men.  They  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  practical  experience.  Whenever  a 
statement  is  made  that  needs  a  little  shadirg  or  ex¬ 
planation,  some  reader  is  sure  to  come  in  with  just 
the  needed  point  to  make  all  clear.  Whenever  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked  that  requires  a  wide  range  of  experience 
for  answer,  the  experiences  are  sure  to  come  in.  That 
is  what  we  like.  We  want  this  paper  to  be  a  big  ex¬ 
perience  meeting  so  that  all  may  feel  free  to  talk. 

*  * 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  farmers  should  save 
everything  that  can  be  used  as  fodder  for  the  live 
stock,  that  time  is  this  year.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  come  reports  of  droughts  which  have  injured 
the  hay  crop.  In  many  parts,  the  spring  grain  has 
also  been  injured  so  that  the  growth  of  straw  is  short. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hay  market  seems  to  be  devel¬ 
oping  as  never  before.  In  another  column  is  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  of  a  vessel  being  chartered  to  carry  a 
cargo  of  hay  to  France.  This  is  extending  the  export 
business  in  hay  at  a  rapid  rate.  Heretofore  only 
small  quantities  have  been  sent  abroad,  but  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  France, 
and  American  hay  has  been  found  to  fill  the  bill.  The 
small  shipments  previously  made  have  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more.  So  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  strong 
demand  and  high  prices  for  every  pound  of  good  hay. 
Not  only  should  every  precaution  be  taken  to  secure 
the  hay  crop  in  the  best  possible  condition,  but  all 
other  forage  crops  should  be  saved,  so  that  as  much  of 
tbe  hay  as  possible  may  be  available  for  sale.  The 
hay  crop  is  a  pay  crop  this  year. 

*  * 

In  these  troublesome  days  of  financial  uncertainty, 
the  value  of  ready  cash  is  clearly  shown.  Many  a 
business  concern  has  been  wrecked  because  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  capital  to  carry  out  previously  laid  plans,  and 
many  a  fortune  has  been  made  because  a  little  ready 
money  enabled  the  fortunate  one  to  take  advantage 
of  the  necessities  of  one  less  fortunate.  The  farmer 
who  works  from  hand  to  mouth  of  necessity  suffers 
at  such  times.  The  situation  of  some  of  the  wool 
growers  mentioned  on  another  page  is  an  undesirable 
one.  Almost  their  sole  reliance  is  wool.  They  are 
working  on  a  capital  so  small  that  their  product  must 
be  turned  into  cash  at  the  earliest  moment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  growers  of  the  other  States,  whose 
farming  is  more  diversified,  and  whose  resources  are 
not  so  limited,  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  avail  themselves  of  any  possible  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  manufacturers  are  safe,  for  they  wiU 
not  buy  except  at  prices  that  they  believe  the  lowest 
possible,  but  they  anticipate  a  higher  price,  and  of 
course  will  make  the  difference  in  price.  In  any  case 
the  advantage  is  with  the  one  who  has  a  little  surplus 
cash.  *  , 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave 
up  trying  to  please  everybody.  That  is  a  useless  and 
thankless  task.  Our  efforts  to  be  fair  and  impartial 
to  all  are  evidently  not  fully  appreciated  by  some 
readers.  For  example,  this  note  is  j  ast  at  hand  from 
a  subscriber  in  Virginia  : 

The  greatest  objection  I  have  to  your  journal  Is  tbe  occasional 
pandering  to  tbe  demagogical  sentiments  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance. 
You  know  better,  and  a  journal  of  your  age  and  Influence  ought  to 
show  independence  by  leading  public  sentiment  and  not  in  abject 
following. 

Almost  in  the  same  mail  comes  this  from  a  man  in 
Pennsylvania : 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  stand  by  and  support  only  such  farm 
papers  as  represent  our  Interests  along  the  whole  line.  There  Is  no 
neutrality  about  this.  No  paper  can  truly  represent  Wall  Street  and 
the  farm. 

Now  we  certainly  cannot  champion  both  Wall  Street 
and  the  Farmers’  Alliance — that  is  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  it  is  not  our  business  to  do  either.  What 
we  propose  to  do  is  to  give  a  fair  and  free  discussion 
to  every  matter  that  affects  American  farming.  We 
try  to  give  space  to  any  man  who  has  sensible  ideas 
that  he  believes  in  and  is  ready  to  back  up  with  his 
name,  we  don’t  care  whether  he  is  a  Wall  Street  or  a 


Floor  Street  man.  We  are  after  the  truth,  and  we 
know  that  never  can  be  found  in  the  ashes  of  any 
biased  or  half-suppressed  discussion. 

*  * 

Some  of  our  Western  contemporaries  have  been 
pained  to  see  that  “Eastern  farm  papers”  are  disposed 
to  speak  slightingly  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  “  because  he  comes  from  the  great  West !  ’  Let 
us  call  their  attention  to  the  following  note : 

June  22, 1893. 

Rural  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  marked  article  In  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  June  10,  a  copy  of  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  mall  me  and  which  I  have  very  gratefully  received.  As 
this  communication  relative  to  myself  Is  over  the  signature  of  Ex- 
Governor  Robert  W.  Furnas,  I  regard  it  as  altogether  the  most  com¬ 
plimentary  of  anything  which  has  appeared  relative  to  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  again  thank  you  for  having  given  It 
such  prominent  and  Illustrated  consplcuousnei>s  In  your  very  valuable 
journal.  Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  .J.  STERLING  MORTON. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

1  tell  our  folks  the  thing  to  do,  Is  jest  ter  go  an’  make  our  home 
So  happy  like  the  whole  year  through,  that  none  of  us  won’t  hev  ter 
roam 

Off  to  the  neighbors  with  the  fuss  that  cornea  to  every  house,  I  say 
That  while  them  jlnin’  farms  with  us  Is  first-rate  folks  ’most  every 
way, 

They  hez  their  pints  o’  weakness  too— take  brother  Smith  that  lies  off 
East, 

I  know  It  now  ez  well  ez  you,  he’s  got  a  temper  jest  like  yeast, 

An’  sometimes  jest  a  little  word  thet  you  er  I  might  say  In  fun 
Will  git  his  red-hot  dander  stirred  an’  like  enough  his  tongue  will  run 
On  words  that  he’ll  be  sorry  fer.  An’  then  off  South  Is  Deacon  Jones. 
His  wife— but  I  won’t  mention  her— they  git  rheumatics  In  their  bones, 
An’  all  creation  Is  ez  blue  fer  them  ez  Indigo;  I  hear 
Them  people  talk,  an’  I  tell  you  destruction  does  seem  mighty  near. 
An’  neighbor  Brown  lives  over  North.  He’s  higher  than  ole  Jones 
Is  low. 

Enthusiastic  an’  so  forth,  old-fashioned  ways  Is  all  too  slow. 

An’  over  West  Is  neighbor  Scott.  You  can’t  suit  him  on  temperature. 
It’s  either  sorter  cold  or  hot— It  never  wuz  jest  right,  I’m  sure. 

Yes!  yes!  our  neighbors  can’t  be  beat,  off  North  an’  South  an’  East 
an’  West. 

I’d  lend  ’em  cash  without  receipt  an’  still,  I  say  It  Isn’t  best 
To  run  off  to  ’em  an’  discuss  your  family  affairs  an’  such. 

An’  pick  up  every  little  fuss  that  folks  are  bound  ter  hev— not  much. 
Make  home  so  fair  an’  free,  says  1,  that  sech  things  jest  can’t  live 
outside. 

Let  love  an’  hope  an’  patience  try  sech  cases  an’  by  them  aolde. 

What  about  wool? 

Salt  the  big-sized  stories. 

The  Strawberry  Triumphant. 

All  a  good  man  wants  Is  a  show. 

Fill  the  summer  boarder’s  crop. 

What  is  the  father  of  Invention  1 
Few  mowers  sigh  for  the  old  scythe. 

A  match  Is  worth  more  than  a  patch. 

Why  don’t  you  try  feeding  corn  bran  : 

Your  boy  can’t  “  mind  ”  unless  you  do. 

The  war  is  over— the  South  needs  clover. 

How  many  sets  of  mower  knives  have  you  ? 

The  grindstone  does  most  of  the  hay  cutting. 

Live  so  that  no  curse  will  follow  your  hearse. 

If  you  can’t  pay  anything  else,  pay  attention. 

Green  daisies  are  food  and  medicine  for  a  horse. 

Put  the  best  team  and  the  best  man  on  the  mower. 

One  customer  well  pleased  Is  worth  a  dozen  teased. 

This  hired  man  question  Is  not  so  one-sided  after  all. 

If  you  need  the  services  of  a  vet.,  try  to  get  a  veteran. 

You  will  not  degrade  the  road  by  cutting  the  grade  off. 

Young  man,  do  your  parents  work  that  you  may  play  ? 

The  coarse  mesh  that  let's  the  dirt  Into  the  milk  may  be  called  a 
lying  strain. 

Who  can  give  us  facts  about  growing  sunflower  seed  for  poultry  or 
other  stock? 

Let  the  stock  eat  the  wheat  rather  than  cheat  yourself  by  selling  It 
for  less  than  it  cost. 

Scales  &  Churn  will  do  a  good  job  on  your  robber  cows  If  you 
can’t  afford  a  Babcock. 

Are  you  satisfied  If  you  can  get  gain  enough  from  summer  grain 
feeding  to  pay  for  the  grain? 

You  don’t  do  justice  to  your  milk  customers  unless  you  use  hot 
water  and  soda  In  every  vessel  the  milk  touches. 

Mu.  J.  S.  Woodward  so  ably  champions  his  favorite  farm  unlmal 
that  his  name  might  well  be  J.  Sheep  Woodward. 

Two  ways  cows  can  graze  through  the  winter;  one  is  to  eat  ensilage 
and  the  other  Is  to  graze  against  starvation.  Which  Is  your  way? 

Take  If  and  IF  and  O — when  In  the  Held  they  give  us  mow.  But 
when  Inside  the  barn  somehow  the  self-same  letters  give  U6  mow. 

New  York  State  has  been  making  a  great  display  of  strawberries 
at  the  World’s  Fair  the  past  week.  Our  Mr.  Fowler  had  charge  of  the 
display. 

The  screaming  wheel  now  begs  to  state  how  much  it  needs  a  lubri¬ 
cate.  Y’ou  can’t  expect  a  cheerful  diction  from  one  that  suffers  so 
from  friction. 

WE  have  been  soiling  a  horse  for  the  past  few  weeks— cutting  grass 
and  feeding  It  In  place  of  part  of  the  hay.  The  horse  will  leave  Its 
grain  for  the  grass. 

LAST  week  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Hallock  finds  only  10  barrels  out 
of  12,000  bushels  of  carrots  that  are  tit  for  seed.  Such  sorting  gives 
seed  that  Is  about  400  carrots  fine. 

You  will  notice  they  are  carrying  grass  to  the  cows  at  Ellerslie  Stock 
Farm.  Those  purebred  Guernseys,  you  see,  can  make  harder  butter 
out  of  their  food  than  grades  could. 

We  have  often  warned  our  readers  not  to  buy  the  cheap  plating 
outfits  so  freely  advertised.  It  appears  that  the  plating  substance 
used  is  a  mercurial  amalgam— a  deadly  poison  ! 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  English  Parliament  to  compel  dealers  In 
fruits  not  grown  in  Britain  to  label  them  “  foreign  fruit.”  All  right. 
Let’s  grow  our  upples  so  that  their  high  color  and  tine  flavor  will  be 
all  the  label  they  need. 

A  man  went  Into  a  California  store  and  asked  the  merchant  to  smell 
of  a  new  hair  dye.  He  did  so  and  at  once  fell  asleep— It  was  chloro¬ 
form.  The  stranger  proceeded  to  steal  the  cash.  When  alone  keep 
your  nose  away  from  strange  bottles. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

One  of  most  surprising  experiments  we  have  ever 
heard  of  is  recorded  in  Bulletin  23  of  the  Arkansas 
Experiment  Station.  The  point  to  be  decided  was 
whether  it  was  more  economical  to  cut  and  feed  pea- 
vine  hay  with  cotton  seed,  or  to  use  the  vines  as  green 
manure,  with  the  seed  as  a  direct  fertilizer.  This  is 
certainly  an  important  thing  to  know.  The  Station 
folks  picked  and  sold  the  peas  on  one  quarter  acre, 
leaving  the  vines  on  the  ground.  On  the  other  quar¬ 
ter  acre  they  cut  and  cured  426  pounds  of  dry  hay 
which,  with  426  pounds  of  cotton  seed  were  fed  to  a 
steer.  The  manure  made  by  the  steer  was  put  back 
on  the  quarter  acre  plot  from  which  the  pea  vines 
were  cut,  while  426  pounds  of  raw  cotton  seed  were  put 
on  the  other  plot— where  the  pea  vines  were  left  stand¬ 
ing.  Both  plots  were  planted  to  cotton  under  very 
similar  conditions.  Now  comes  the  strange  part  of 
the  experiment.  The  plot  that  received  no  manure 
gave  $11.68  worth  of  cotton  and  $6  worth  of  peas — 
total  $17.68.  The  one  with  the  steer’s  manure  yielded 
$10.91  worth  of  cotton,  while  the  increased  weight  of 
the  steer  was  worth  $3  69,  or  a  total  of  $14.60.  The 
cost  of  picking  the  peas  and  cotton  was  $4.07,  while 
the  cost  of  cutting  the  hay,  feeding  it  and  picking  the 
cotton  was  $3.19.  Thus  on  the  first  face  of  the  re¬ 
turns  the  value  of  the  pea-vine  manuring  exceeded 
the  cost  by  $13  60,  while  the  steer-feeding  experiment 
ga»e  a  like  difference  of  only  $11.41.  Yet  the  station 
people  reach  this  remarkable  conclusion  ; 

It  Is  more  profitable  to  feed  pea  hay  and  cotton  seed  to  stock  before 
applying  them  to  the  soil  as  fertilizers  for  cotton;  It  Is  more  profit¬ 
able  to  do  so  when  the  Increased  yields  of  the  crop  are  considered 
alone  and  independent  of  the  profits  from  the  animals  fed. 

The  facts  of  the  experiment  are  directly  against  the 
conclusion.  The  vines  and  seed  that  were  not  fed  to 
the  steer  produced  more  cotton  than  did  the  manure 
from  the  similar  plot.  Instead  of  showing  that,  the 
station  people  argue  that  if  the  season  had  been  differ¬ 
ent  the  manured  plot  would  have  been  better.  They 
also  say  that  the  “  animal’s  original  live  weight  ”  was 
increased  in  value  $13.61  by  the  feeding  of  426  pounds 
each  of  pea-vine  hay  and  cotton  seed.  What  is  the 
use  of  such  experiments  ? 

X  X  X 

Six  years  ago  a  battle  took  place  in  the  streets  of 
Chicago  between  organized  bands  of  Anarchists  and 
the  police,  in  which  many  of  the  latter  were  killed 
and  wounded  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  It  is  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  how  the  leading  Anarchists 
were  tried  and  convicted — some  to  d?ath  and  others  to 
imprisonment.  In  the  minds  of  a  vast  majority  of  all 
law  abiding  citizens  the  outcome  of  the  trial  was  con¬ 
sidered  just  and  right,  but  now  comes  Governor  Alt- 
geld,  of  Illinois,  with  a  statement  tint  practically  up¬ 
sets  the  whole  thing.  He  has  pardoned  the  imprisoned 
Anarchists  and,  in  a  long  statement,  almost  made 
martyrs  of  those  that  were  hung.  He  criticises  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  trial  and  goes  so  far  as  to  infer  that  the 
judge  and  jury  were  dishonest  and  prejudiced.  All  in 
all,  this  is  about  the  most  remarkable  action  ever 
taken  by  the  governor  of  a  great  State,  and  it  meets 
with  general  condemnation  from  law-loving  people. 
The  Anarchists  all  over  the  country  are  delighted  as 
they  well  may  be,  at  such  encouragement. 

t  t  t 

The  financial  situation  in  this  country  is  critical. 
Failures  have  been  numerous  and  business  is  demor¬ 
alized.  The  immediate  cause  is  the  stringency  in  the 
money  market,  the  available  circulating  medium 
being  insufficient  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Another  disturbing  element  is  the  uncertainty  as  to 
future  tariff  legislation.  Popular  opinion  ascribes 
the  present  condition  to  the  infamous  Sherman  Silver 
Law,  requiring  the  purchase  of  a  fixed  quantity  of 
silver  bullion  each  month.  A  remote  cause  may  also 
be  the  previous  heavy  exports  of  gold.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  money  panic  was  narrowly  averted  in  this  city 
Thursday  when  loans  were  made  at  a  rate  that,  re¬ 
duced  to  common  English,  meant  upwards  of  74  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  New  York  banks,  however, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  issuing  upwards  of  $8,000,- 
000  of  Clearing  House  certificates,  in  addition  to 
nearly  as  much  previously  issued,  tided  over  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Meanwhile  silver  has  been  gradually  declin¬ 
ing  in  price,  until  at  this  writing  it  is  worth  62  cents 
per  ounce,  making  the  silver  in  one  of  our  cart-wheel 
dollars  worth  in  round  numbers  50  cents.  News 
from  the  silver  mining  districts  is  that  all  the  mines 
will  be  closed,  the  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  Colorado  alone  being  estimated  at  85,000, 
And  the  end  is  not  yet,  and  what  it  will  be  needs  a 
prophet  to  foretell. 

X  t  X 

The  financial  world  was  startled  last  week  by  the 
announcement  that  the  mints  of  India  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  While  the 
gold  standard  will  not  be  at  once  introduced  into 
India,  it  is  intended  sooner  or  later  to  make  gold  the 
sole  legal  tender.  It  is  early  yet  to  say  just  what  the 
effect  of  this  will  be  on  the  silver  question  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  American  politics.  At  first  thought  it  seems 
to  deprive  the  silver  men  of  some  of  their  chief  argu¬ 
ments,  because  they  have  claimed  that  the  use  of 


silver  in  India  has  enabled  Englishmen  to  buy  wheat 
with  cheap  silver  and  thus  cut  under  the  price  of 
American  grain.  One  effect  of  this  change  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  to  still  further  reduce  the  price  of  silver. 
Those  who  oppose  free  coinage  of  silver  in  this  coun¬ 
try  seem  to  believe  that  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  will  kill  all  chance  that  the  silver  men  here 
have  ever  had.  The  latter  denounce  the  new  move  as 
a  “  gigantic  conspiracy  fraught  with  greater  danger 
to  man  than  anything  that  has  before  transpired 
within  this  century.” 

X  X  x 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  often  exposed  the  “Black  Pepsin” 
fraud.  It  seems  to  be  cat-like  in  its  hold  on  life  and 
every  week  we  see  articles  or  letters  in  the  papers 
advocating  its  use.  In  fact,  so  persistently  has  this 
fraud  been  advertised  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  forced  to  take  hold  of  the  matter.  In 
Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  1  II.  W.  Wiley,  the  Government 
Chemist,  describes  the  various  nostrums  that  have 
been  advocated  for  increasing  the  butter  yield.  They 
are  all  very  much  the  same  and  produce  very  similar 
results,  but  as  “  Black  Pepsin”  is  the  one  most  com¬ 
monly  sold,  we  will  consider  what  Dr.  Wiley  has  to 
say  about  that.  , 

This  stuff  is  sent  out  by  the  “  U.  S.  Salyx  Co.”  of 
O,  io.  The  favorite  advertising  scheme  was  to  write 
an  innocent  looking  letter  to  the  agricultural  papers 
telling  how  some  farmer’s  wife  had  doubled  the  yield 
of  butter  by  using  “  Black  Pepsin.”  Many  of  the 
papers  printed  this  letter  and  we  know  that  many 
well-informed  persons  were  deceived  by  it  and  induced 
to  buy  the  compound.  This  stuff  is  sold  in  two-ounce 
boxes  for  $2  50.  The  directions  are  to  take  a  pint  of 
warm,  unskimmed  milk,  a  pound  of  soft  butter  and  a 
pinch  of  the  “Black  Pepsin” — put  all  into  a  churn  and 
churn  the  whole  mass  into  “  butter.”  Thus,  it  was 
claimed  two  pounds  of  good,  butter  would  result — that 
is,  the  pint  of  milk  would  unite  with  the  pound  of 
butter  and  double  its  weight.  Experiments  proved 
that  something  of  the  sort  really  did  take  place.  The 
churning  turned  out  a  pasty  mass  weighing  two 
pounds  which  could  be  colored  to  look  like  butter. 
But  was  it  butter  ?  What  is  butter  anyway  ?  A  sub¬ 
stance  that  contains  just  enough  fat  to  smear  properly 
on  our  bread.  Legal  butter  shou’d  not  contain  much 
over  12  per  cent  of  water  and  should  have  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  pure  fat.  Some  of  this  pepsin  stuff  was 
analyzed  and  found  to  contain  32  per  cent  of  water 
and  67  per  cent  of  fat.  It  was  therefore  a  bogus 
article.  ,  ,  % 

What  is  “  Black  Pepsin,”  and  what  does  it  do  ? 
Dr.  Kedzie,  of  Michigan,  analyzed  the  stuff  and  found 
the  following : 

Salt . percent.  83 

Annatto .  “  15 

Hennet  . “  2 

100 

The  annatto  was  used  simply  to  color  the  substance. 
The  part  that  makes  the  “milk  into  butter”  is  the 
rennet.  Those  who  have  seen  cheese  made  know 
what  happens  when  rennet  is  put  into  milk.  The  “two 
pounds  of  genuine  butter,”  which  this  “  U.  S.  Salyx 
Co.”  brag  about  are  simply  the  good  butter  mixed  with 
the  soured  or  curdled  milk  which  the  annatto  has  col¬ 
ored  to  look  like  butter.  There  may  be  simple-minded 
people  in  the  world  who  will  eat  such  stuff  and  think 
they  save  the  price  of  a  pound  of  butter  by  so  doing, 
but  who  is  blockhead  enough  to  suppose  that  such  a 
mess  could  be  sold  for  the  genuine  article  except  in 
the  poorest  and  cheapest  markets  ?  That  is  all  there 
is  to  this  “  Black  Pepsin  ”  fraud.  The  same  results 
can  be  obtained  by  using  alum,  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  other  drugs.  They  do  not  add  an  atom  of  fat  to 
the  milk,  but  simply  curdle  or  thicken  it,  and  permit 
it  to  be  mixed  with  the  fat.  The  two-ounce  box 
which  the  “Salyx  Co.”  sells  for  $2.50,  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  for  three  cents.  “  Black  Pepsin  ”  butter  is  far 
more  of  a  fraud  than  “oleo.” 


WHAT  ABOUT  WOOL? 

This  is  the  question  that  thousands  of  farmers  are 
asking.  The  price  is  down — lower  than  in  years  past. 
What  shall  the  sheep  man  do — sell  his  wool  for  what 
he  can  get  or  hold  it  in  the  hope  of  securing  higher 
prices  by  so  doing.  To  learn  what  the  dealers  have 
to  say  a  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  called 
upon  the  Macnaughtan  Co.,  of  this  city,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  wholesale  wool  dealers.  His  report 
follows : 

“What  is  the  trouble  with  wool  that  makes  the 
price  so  low  in  the  country  and  what  is  the  prospect 
for  the  future  ?  ” 

“  When  you  ask  about  prospects  for  future  prices, 
you  are  asking  a  hard  question.  We  are  right  on  the 
ground,  have  facilities  for  keeping  posted  on  all  points 
of  the  trade,  and  we  can’t  tell  what  the  future  will  be. 
It  is  all  uncertain.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  money 
market  has  little  to  do  with  it.  The  uncertainty  as 
to  future  tariff  regulations  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
dull  market,  and  of  the  low  prices.  Manufacturers 
have  to  plan  a  long  ways  ahead.  They  will  not  buy 
wool  now  for  manufacturing  except  at  free  wool 
prices,  because  free  wool  is  a  possibility.  The  con¬ 


sequence  is  that  they  have  not  only  cleaned  up  all  the 
wool  on  hand,  but  every  loft  and  store  room  has  been 
scraped  until  they  haven’t  a  crumb  left.  This,  of 
course,  has  lessened  the  present  demand  for  wool,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  if  wool  is  sold  it  must  be  at  prices 
that  would  rule  if  free  wool  were  an  actual  fact.  The 
greatest  depression  is  in  Territory  and  Texas  wools. 
The  growers  there  haven’t  the  money  to  enable  them 
to  hold  their  wool,  so  it  has  been  thrown  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  low  prices.  Fleece  wools  haven’t  been  offered 
so  freely.” 

“  What  is  the  distinction  between  Territory  and 
fleece  wools  ?  ” 

“Fleece  wools  are  washed  wools,  such  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  They  are 
produced  by  farmers  who  are  not  in  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  so  exclusively  as  are  most  of  the  Western  wool 
growers.  The  Territory  wools  are  unwashed.” 

“Is  it  advisable  for  the  producers  of  fleece  wools  to 
hold  them  for  higher  prices  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  for  the  price  won’t  be  lower,  even  though 
free  wool  should  become  an  actual  fact.  These  men 
are  mostly  able  to  hold  their  wool ;  they  aren’t,  as  a 
general  thing,  forced  to  sell  as  the  Western  growers 
are,  and  as  manufacturers  have  practically  no  wool  on 
hand,  the  producers  are  likely  to  get  higher  prices 
than  at  present.  You  can  do  your  readers  a  great 
service  by  explaining  to  them  just  now  the  situation, 
and  advising  them  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  sell.” 

“  In  the  event  of  free  wool,  what  grade  of  wools 
will  suffer  most  from  the  foreign  competition  ?” 

“  The  fine  wo  As.  They  are  the  ones  of  which  the 
manufacturers  use  the  least,  and  of  which  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  imported.  -Many  of  our  large  wool  growers 
realize  this,  and  are  changing  their  fine-wool  sheep 
for  the  coarser- wooled  ones.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  safest  sheep  for  the  farmer  to  breed  is  the 
coarser  wools.” 

“  Do  you  handle  wools  direct  from  the  growers  ?  ” 

“We  do,  if  they  are  sent  to  us,  but  we  don’t  solicit 
consignments  of  such  small  lots,  as  they  are  too  much 
1  rouble.  It  is  just  about  as  much  work  to  sell  a  lot  of 
three  sackp,  as  it  is  one  of  300.” 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  company  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  through  Texas  in  the  interest  of 
his  house.  Of  him  I  asked  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
wool  industry  in  that  State  : 

“The  breeders  there  have  been  selling  off  their 
sheep  in  large  numbers.  They  have  been  shipping 
them  by  the  car-load  and  train-load,  until  they 
have  about  glutted  the  market.  Lots  of  them  have 
saved  themselves  by  so  doing,  too,  for  when  they 
began  shipping,  the  market  was  in  good  condition, 
and  they  obtained  high  prices.  But  now  it  is  flat. 
But  you  can’t  get  any  mutton  at  the  hotels  in  Texas. 
They  have  mutton  on  the  bill-of-fare,  but  when  you 
get  it  it’s  nothing  but  goat.  When  they  can  buy 
goats  tt  75  cents  apiece,  it  doesn’t  pay  them  to  use 
mutton.  But  Texas  is  an  immense  State;  and  it  has 
great  possibilities  in  the  sheep  business.”  f.  h.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

IN  a  note  recently  referring  to  the  Fine  Tree  Farm  of  Jamesburgh, 
N.  J.,  we  said  there  are  2,000  square  feet  of  buildings.  We  should  have 
said  20,000  square  feet,  and  the  floor  space  exceeds  this. 

We  learn  that  the  Buckley  watering  devices  have  been  put  Into 
the  live  stock  department  at  the  World's  Fair.  Superintendent 
Buchanan  has  ordered  tubs  for  400  head  of  cattle.  This  Is  the  device 
manufactured  by  C.  E.  Buckley  &  Co.,  of  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  we 
doubt  If  Superintendent  Buchanan  could  have  made  better  u  e  of 
the  money  Invested.  These  tubs  keep  fresh  water  before  the  stock 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  they  are  so  arranged  that  water  never 
flows  Irom  one  to  the  other.  This  feature  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
precaution  against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  or  other  contagious 
diseases. 

Tub  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  tell  us  that  they  are 
preparing  to  send  out  three  train-loads  of  harvesters  for  the  seaboard 
each  train  to  consist  of  30  cars  of  the  machines.  This  will  practically 
complete  the  export  orders  for  the  present  season.  They  have  made 
large  shipments  to  Europe  every  week  since  early  last  winter.  The 
home  trade  has  also  been  lively.  Besides  the  harvesters  and  mowers, 
the  spring  trade  has  required  nearly  100  car-loads  of  disc  harrows  and 
cultivators.  The  company  have  already  begun  to  enlarge  their 
shops,  and  will  at  once  commence  the  manufacture  of  machines 
for  1894. 

The  object  of  manuring  Is  to  Increase  the  yield  on  a  given  area,  and 
thus  save  time,  labor  and  land.  Manure  provides  a  substitute  for 
your  time  and  labor  by  making  the  plant  do  extra  work.  Manure  is 
out  of  the  question  on  many  farms,  and  the  extra  fertility  needed  to 
push  along  the  plants  must  be  obtained  In  bags— fertilizers.  In  the 
present  low  price  of  wheat  there  are  two  things  to  be  done— stop 
growing  the  grain  or  decrease  the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel.  The  lat¬ 
ter  can  be  done  by  Increasing  the  yield  per  acre.  The  Bradley  Fertil¬ 
izer  Co.  make  a  great  feature  of  wheat  fertilizers.  Send  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  their  catalogue. 

Why  It  Pays, — r.'hls  Is  what  K.  N.-Y.  readers  want  to  know,  es¬ 
pecially  If  It  refers  to  farming  or  farm  work.  We  refer  more  particu¬ 
larly.  at  the  present  time,  to  the  use  of  ensl.age.  The  opinion  of 
practical  dairymen  and  stock  feeders  of  to-day  Is  that  It  does  pay. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  adverse  opinion  of  theorists  when  the 
silo  was  first  introduced,  practical  experience  has  brushed  it  all 
aside,  and  the  silo,  as  an  Indispensable  aid  to  the  successful  feeding 
of  stock,  has  come  to  stay.  Why  this  Is  so  Is  clearly,  plainly  and  con¬ 
vincingly  told  in  a  72-page  Illustrated  catalogue,  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  Smalley  ensilage  and  fodder  cutters,  published  by  Mlnard  Harder, 
Coblesklll,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  longest  established 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  In  this  country,  who  seems 
to  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  ensilage  subject  with  a  view  of 
supplying  all  necessary  Information  in  regard  to  silos  and  the  best 
machinery  for  the  cutting  of  ensilage  and  the  filling  of  silos  with  the 
most  economical  power.  The  opinions,  suggestions  and  experience  s 
of  others  that  are  given  In  this  catalogue  are  valuable,  anu  persons 
contemplating  anything  in  this  line  will  certainly  be  the  gainers  by 
reaoing  this  work,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  Mr. 
Harder,  as  above,  to  all  readers  mentioning  The  Kuhal  New- 
Yokkek,  who  we  feel  safe  In  saying  will  take  no  risk  In  dealing  with 
this  old  estaollshed  house,  which  has  oeen  some  35  years  under  the 
ownership  and  management  of  its  present  proprietor. 


THE  LEADING  ESSAYISTS. 

A.  1.IHHIB  C.  Cox,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

It.  Ki.i.kn  McCarthy,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  (winner  of  the  $5  prize) 

O.  Hugh  M.  Sbekwood,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

L>.  Mary  H.  Hewitt,  Randolph.  Vt. 

K.  ANNJE  L.  GROSCUP,  Laurel,  Md. 

The  Voting  On  “Why  I  Love  the  Farm.” 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  “  The  Eldest  Daughter,” 
the  verdict  has  been  most  decisive.  “B”  receives  as 
many  votes  as  all  the  others  combined.  In  point  of 
merit,  Miss  McCarthy’s  article  was  distinctly  above  all 
the  others  contributed,  hence  the  Chief  Cook  is  glad 
to  publicly  congratulate  her  upon  the  verdict. 

Tjje  Voters’  Reasons. — A  business  man  who  took 
the  trouble  to  send  us  a  card  for  each  topic,  says  con 
cisely  : 

“  B”  has  my  vote  on  the  ground  of  comprehensiveness  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  No  other  essay  In  the  Beries  covers  so  much  ground  so  well. 

Another  : 

The  paper  which  1  think  the  best  on  “  Why  I  Love  the  Farm  ”  is  let¬ 
tered  “R.”  My  reasons  are  that  more  points  are  given,  no  untenable 
assertions  are  made,  and  the  style  of  writing  is  most  pleasing. 

To  show  how  some  good  point  made  may  affect  the 
decision,  we  give  the  following  two  : 

I  vote  for  “A,”  for  the  writer  brings  out  the  most  potent  fact,  “there 
is  lots  of  work,  and  we  are  never  out  of  work.’’  Herein  is  life’s  real, 
true  blessing,  and  that  Is  the  real  foundation  of  love. 

No  wonder  the  editor  Is  proud  of  her  young  folks’  essays;  If  they 
are  truly  not  old  folks’  work.  Many  of  th§  latter  1  am  >-ure  could  not 
do  so  well.  And  In  the  last  set  It  Is  ready  hard  to  name  the  best.  We 
tlnd  B,  C  and  1)  such  very  extra  claimants  that  1  did  think  not  to 
vote  at  all,  but  have  decided  In  favor  of"  D”  as  the  comparisons  of 
city  and  country  are  so  truthfully  and  thouglhfully  given.  1  wish 
every  discontented  boy  and  girl  the  States  over  could  read  ”D’s’’ 
essay.  The  ninth  paragraph  gained  my  declson. 

An  Indiana  friend  writes  : 

Register  my  vote  In  favor  of  “  B.’  “  C”  is  a  close  second,  but  style, 

power  of  expression  and  evidence  of  unusual  thoughtfulness  for  a 
girl  of  Hi,  force  me  to  name  “  B.’’ 

The  Chief  Cook  is  glad  C”  was  mentioned  in  this 
way  by  one  who  was  constrained  to  vote  for  “  B.”  In 
itself,  “  C’s  ”  paper  was  a  valuable  one,  from  a  boy’s 
point  of  view  ;  and  as  showing  especially  how  that 
which  is  put  into  the  farm  life  affects  our  love  for  it. 
Interest  begets  both  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Possibly,  however,  the  last  comment  to  be  given 
contains  the  most  pertinent  suggestion  for  thought : 

1  vote  for  “  D.”  because  the  arguments  are  so  finely  and  concisely 
presented.  May  1  suggest  that  a  competition  on  “  Why  1  Do  Not  Love 
the  Farm,’’  would  be  beneficial  to  country  people  In  many  ways  ? 

Our  friend  writes  from  distant  Colorado  to  voice  the 
above  suggestion.  Perhaps  “B”  having  given  the 
positive  side  of  the  question  so  much  practical  study 
can  give  us  points  on  the  negative  as  well. 


A  CHINESE  SOLUTION  OF  OUR  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS.  I. 


WHO  made  the  first  attempts  to  open  communica¬ 
tions  with  China,  and  why  were  those  at¬ 
tempts  made  ?  Did  the  Americans  invade  China  first, 
or  did  the  Chinese  invade  our  country  ?  Are  the 
Chinese  useful  to  Americans,  cr  are  the  Americans 
necessary  to  the  Chinese  ?  Are  we  makiDg  the  most 
of  our  opportunities  with  the  Chinese  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad?  Why  would  it  not  do  as  well  to  allow  the 
Chinese  to  come  to  our  country  to  be  educated  and 
christianized  where  they  are  surrounded  by  Christian 
influences,  as  to  send  our  missionaries  to  China  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expense  which  would  be  saved  by  so  doing  ?  Are  the 
Chinese  people  more  troublesome  than  other  immi¬ 
grants,  such  as  Italians,  Poles,  Irish,  Jews,  etc.? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  Chinese  tramp  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  every  intelli¬ 
gent  citizen  should  ask  himself,  and  when  he  has 
answered  them  truthfully  and  understandingly,  the 
Chinese  question  will  be  settled  in  his  mind,  and  it 
may  help  him  to  solve  some  other  problems  over 
which  he  has  been  puzzling  his  brain  for  a  long  time. 

The  first  question  is  one  which  will  cause  some 
Americans  who  have  a  love  for  justice  to  feel  a  trifle 
indignant,  and — dare  I  say  it? — just  a  trifle  ashamed  of 
the  course  which  has  lately  been  taken  against  Chinese 
immigrants  in  this  land  of  boasted  equality  and  liberty. 
The  answer,  as  every  one  knows,  is:  “The  United 
States  first  asked  for  commercial  intercouse  with 
China.  It  was  President  Tyler,  not  H.  M.  Tan-kwong 
who  made  the  advance  ;  and  it  was  not  simply,  as  some 
people  would  give  us  to  understand,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Christianity  to  the  Chinese,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  the  missionaries  we  might  send 
them,  but  for  the  privilege  of  increasing  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  because,  as  Colonel  Sellers 
said,  “  There  were  millions  in  it.”  We  free-born 
Americans  don’t  want  the  world  perhaps,  but  we  want 
all  there  is  in  it.  As  long  as  we  could  trade  and  make 
money  out  of  them  we  were  more  than  satisfied,  but 


now,  alas!  that  a  few  of  their  citizens  have  come  to 
our  country  and  have  made  and  saved  a  little  money 
by  doing  our  dirty  work  for  us,  “  Uncle  Sam  ”  begins 
to  kick,  and  the  majority  of  his  children  kick  too, 
though,  like  spoiled  children,  many  of  them  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  quite  what  they  are  kicking  about,  or  why 
they  do  it,  unless  it  is  because  it  is  the  fashion  down 
in  Washington ;  and  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  a 
great  many  without  any  further  explanations. 

The  second  question  is  as  easily  answered  as  the 
first,  and  the  answer  is  substantially  the  same.  The 
Americans  invaded  China  before  any  negotiations  were 
entered  into,  and  attempted  to  force  the  Chinese  to 
adopt  their  religion,  manners  of  living  and  coarse  of 
education,  etc.;  whereas  the  Chinese  who  came  to 
this  country,  after  being  encouraged  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  by  influential  Americans,  are  treated  as  aliens, 
not  being  allowed  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  scum 
of  Europe  which  yearly  drifts  to  our  shores.  They  do 
not  insist  on  cur  adopting  their  manner  of  living  or 
religion,  though  many  of  them  flatter  us  by  adopting 
ours ;  and  in  a  free  country  they  should  be  allowed 
to  eat,  drink  and  wear  what  they  please,  with  no 
question  about  the  quality  or  quantity. 

The  third  question  is  quickly  answered.  The 
Chinese  have  been  very  useful  to  the  Americans,  and 
would  be  more  so  were  there  no  race  prejudice  or 
question  of  politics.  To  be  sure  there  has  been  some 
trouble  on  account  of  their  working  cheap,  but  surely 
that  should  have  little  weight  among  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple,  as  no  one  should  find  fault  in  these  days  because 
a  man  proves  “  worthy  of  his  hire,”  and  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  laborers,  house  servants  and  launderers 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  it  seems  very  poor  policy 
indeed,  for  us  to  drive  from  the  country  those  immi¬ 
grants  who  are  really  capable  of  filling  such  positions. 
These  are  the  problems  that  may  be  solved,  if  we 
consider  the  Chinese  question  fairly  and  honestly. 
We  shou  d  welcome  such  servants  gladly,  even  if 
their  modest  manner  of  living,  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  accept  moderate  wages,  should  be  the  means 
of  keepiDg  the  lazy  Italians  and  Poles  from  coining  to 
our  country  ;  and  if  it  should  drive  some  of  them  back 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came,  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  Alice  e.  pinney. 

CONCERNING  SEVERAL  THINGS. 

S  there  a  more  pleasant  thing  than  to  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  music  of  rain  upon  the  roof  ?  It  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  for  every-day  mercies, 
for  the  blessing  of  a  good,  tight  roof  over  head,  and  a 
cozy  sense  of  security  against  the  elements  And  we 
think  dreamily  that  the  morrow  will  be  a  rainy  day  ; 
we  shall  be  shut  in  all  day  and  there  will  be  a  good 
chance  to  do  so  many  little  things.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  new  dress  that  needs  just  a  few  finishing  touches,  a 
bit  of  fancy-work  we  are  anxious  to  push  along,  a 
picture  we  are  painting,  some  letters  to  write  to  dear 
friends,  and  an  absorbing  ■ 


take  her  to  see  her  mother,  whom  she  had  not  visited 
for  many  years.  When  about  half  way  there  he 
said,  “  We  will  now  return,  wife.  Thou  hast  been 
happy  long  enough.” 

Now  that  all  the  world  is  talking  about  Columbus, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  read  his  life.  Washington  Irving 
has  written  it  in  a  fascinating  way.  What  a  sad  story 
it  is.  His  contemporaries,  except  a  vei'y  few,  thought 
him  visionary  and  half  mad.  They  were  level-headed 
(?).  And  when  to  their  intense  surprise  success 
crowned  his  efforts,  how  envious  and  jealous  they 
were,  and  how  badly  they  treated  him.  Poor  Colum¬ 
bus!  Four  hundred  years  after  is  a  long  while  to  wait 
to  do  a  man  honor.  grace  Hamilton. 

THREE  NQVhL  RICE  RECIPES. 

ICE  SAUCE  for  fowls  is  a  splendid  substitute  for 
the  English  bread  sauce,  and  much  more  deli¬ 
cate.  Slowly  cook  a  half  cupful  of  rice  in  two-thirds 
of  a  quart  of  milk,  adding  a  small  onion,  salt,  pepper, 
green  ginger,  etc.  When  the  rice  is  tender,  rub  it 
through  a  sieve  into  a  clean  stew-pan,  and  after  add¬ 
ing  a  cupful  of  milk,  heat  all  again  before  serving. 

My  mouth  “  waters”  every  time  I  think  of  dhal-bat 
— curry  and  rice  and  pilau.  The  dhal  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  here,  but  a  very  good  substitute  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dried  pea.  Dried  split  peas  should  be  cooked  at 
a  moderate  heat  for  several  hours,  then  strained 
through  a  wire  sieve  ;  this  should  be  well  seasoned 
and  added  to  cream  gravy  in  the  proportion  of  half 
and  half,  and  eaten  over  rice,  as  our  browned  gravy  is 
served  with  potatoes. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  of  India,  “the  dish  of 
dishes”  is  pilau,  or  pilaff.  To  make  pilau,  parboil  a 
cupful  of  rice  in  three  quarts  of  water,  cooking  gently. 
Strain  it  from  the  water  and  put  it  in  a  large  sauce¬ 
pan.  While  the  rice  is  cooking,  the  meat  must  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Any  kind  of  meat  will  do  ;  in  fact,  a  mixture 
of  several  varieties  makes  a  very  satisfactory  pilau. 
Finely  shred  vegetables  of  whatever  name  or  denom¬ 
ination  can  also  be  used  to  advantage.  The  meat 
should  be  stewed  down  and  the  gravy  used  to  flavor 
the  rice  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  pilau. 
Mix  the  parboiled  rice  and  half-done  meat,  placing 
the  meat  in  the  middle  of  the  saucepan  and  rice  around 
it.  The  gravy,  which  should  be  plentiful,  and  savory 
with  onions,  spices,  etc.,  is  added  to  the  rice  and  the 
whole  set  to  simmer  gently  until  all  is  tender. 

These  recipes  are  given  by  Ella  Bartlett  Simmons, 
in  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  there  is  a  farm-house  in  this  country  where  they  are 
known.  Yet  they  are  all  easily  prepared,  nutritious 
and  cheap.  Differing  as  they  do,  they  must  needs  be 
valuable  as  giving  the  desired  variety.  Shall  we  not, 
as  a  nation,  learn  to  make  more  use  of  split  peas  and 
of  rice  as  a  vegetable,  thus  adding  two  cheap  and 
nutritious  items  to  our  bills  of  fare,  especially  for  the 
farm-house  table  ? 


book  that  we  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  close.  We 
have  enough  pleasant  plans 
laid  when  we  fall  asleep 
to  keep  us  busy  a  week  of 
i  ainy  days.  Only  with  the 
morrow  comes  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  mending  and  darn¬ 
ing  to  do  for  ourselves  and 
those  we  love,  and  of  nu¬ 
merous  homely  duties  that 
were  forgotten  in  the  misty 
going  to  sleep.  And  we 
find  that  a  rainy  day  is  not 
the  best  time  for  catching 
the  lights  and  shadows  of 
a  painting.  Or  perhaps  the 
morrow  dawns  radiantly 
bright  and  clear,  and  our 
day  is  changed.  It  may 
bring  us  more  pleasure  than 
our  day  of  rain  would  have 
done,  or  it  may  even  prove 
to  be  wash-day.  But  no 
matter,  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  anticipation  and 
our  drowsy,  dreamy  rain 
upon  the  roof.  By  the  by, 
this  pleasure  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  plays  an  important 
part  in  our  lives.  So 
thought  the  old  Quaker  in 
the  well-worn  story,  when 
he  told  his  wife  he  would 


i  IT 

\  Nothing  can  be  substituted  for  pr 
j  the  Royai  Baking  Powder  | 
ij  and  give  as  good  results. 

l  No  other  leavening  agent  wiM  make  such  t 
l  light,  sweet,  delicious,  wholesome  food. 

'i  If  some  grocers  urge  another  baking  pow- 
|  der  upon  you,  it  is  because  of  the  greater  jf 
|  profit  upon  it.  This  of  itself  is  evidence  of  the  ^ 
[J  superiority  of  the  “Royal.”  lo  give  greater 
1  profit  the  other  must  be  a  lower  cost  powder,  pT 
and  to  cost  less  it  must  be  made  with  cheaper 
and  inferior  materials,  and  thus,  though  selling  ^ 
1  for  the  same,  give  less  value  to  the  consumer.  j|T 
|  To  insure  the  finest  cake,  the  most  whole-  8" 
some  food,  be  sure  that  no  substitute  for  ^ 
*j  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  accepted  by  you.  T 


V  ^  v  y  f  vyv  ^  y  ¥  f  v  y  ¥  f  v  f  v  f  y  v  y  ♦ 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

A  Cheap  Seal. — Bottles  filled  with 
pickles  and  catsup  can  be  made  air-tight, 
by  using  a  piece  of  the  skin  taken  from 
suet  and  some  other  parts  of  meat.  Mois¬ 
ten,  draw  over  top  and  tie.  R.  f.  h. 

A  New  Lease  of  Life. — Cans  which  have 
been  used  until  the  metal  ring  slips,  may 
be  renewed  by  putting  a  strip  of  cloth 
around  them,  having  the  lap  edge  go  the 
way  the  ring  turns.  They  are  made  just 
as  tight  as  when  new.  R.  f.  k. 

Unlucky  Thirteen  ? — A  practical  woman 
who  scorns  the  superstitious  notion  that 
13  at  table  means  some  fatality,  said  re¬ 
cently  :  “The  only  time  when  it  might 
make  me  a  trifle  uneasy  would  be  when 
there  had  been  only  dinner  enough  pro¬ 
vided  for  12.” 

A  Trade  Secret.— Says  the  D.  F.  P. 
Household:  “You  have,  perhaps,  a 

pretty  book  in  dainty  white  or  pale- 
tinted  binding  which  has  been  soiled  by 
somebody’s  careless  fingers.  In  book 
stores,  such  soil  is  removed  by  rubbing 
with  chamois  skin  dipped  in  powdered 
pumice  stone.” 

Custard  Toast. — For  this  novel  break¬ 
fast  or  luncheon  combination,  one  quart 
of  sweetened  and  flavored  hot  milk  is 
poured  over  two  well  beaten  eggs.  The 
cream  thus  formed  is  in  turn  poured  over 
slices  of  golden-brown,  well  buttered 
toast.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  the 
oven  until  the  custard  is  set.  m  v.  n. 

Evaporating  Sweet  Corn.— Concerning 
the  question  as  to  the  preservation  of 
sweet  corn  for  family  use  I  would  say  : 
I  have  tried  several  recipes  for  canning 
and  brining  with  more  or  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  (usually  less,  though)  but 
was  very  much  pleased  two  years  ago 
with  some  that  I  dried  in  an  evaporator. 
I  used  the  best  Egyptian  sweet  corn 
that  was  not  too  far  advanced  to  be 
sweet  and  tender,  and  no  one  that  ate 
of  fhathad  a  suspicion  that  it  was  “dried” 
corn.  h.  e.  c. 

To  Wash  a  Silk  Handkerchief.— Make 
suds  with  hard  soap,  but  do  not  rub  any 
soap  on  the  handkerchief.  Draw  it 
lightly  through  the  hands  without  rub¬ 
bing.  Pass  through  a  wringer  and  spread 
it  out  inside  of  a  dry  sheet,  roll  up  and 
in  a  half  hour  or  so  take  it  out  and  iron 
it.  When  it  is  an  object  to  get  a  gar¬ 
ment  very  quickly  ary  after  being 
washed,  it  may  be  folded  in  a  dry  sheet 
and  wrung  out  after  being  first  wrung 
as  dry  as  possible.  Nearly  all  the  moist¬ 
ure  will  pass  into  the  dry  article. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

Rainy-day  Exercise. — The  problem  with 
mothers  how  to  give  their  children  ex¬ 
ercise  on  stormy  days  is  thus  settled  by 
Childhood :  For  those  who  are  in  their 
own  homes,  a  good  plan  is  to  dress  the 
children  in  hats  and  cloaks,  as  if  they 
were  going  out  of  doors,  then  open  all 
the  windows  of  the  nursery,  if  the  rain 
will  only  not  beat  in,  and  let  them  play 
vigorously.  It  will  do  them  a  deal  of 
good,  ana  is  far  better  than  trying  to 
keep  them  quiet  at  the  expense  of  their 
tempers.  It  makes  a  noise. 

Foresight  in  the  Nursery.— A  plan  for 
which  our  English  cousins  have  the  credit 
has  to  do  with  accidents  and  emergen¬ 
cies.  It  consists  in  placing  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  the  nursery  a  large 
card- board.  At  the  top  of  this  are  written 
the  name  and  address  of  the  family  doc¬ 
tor.  Below,  a  list  of  common  accidents, 
beginning  with  the  most  serious  ;  oppo¬ 
site  each,  the  remedy,  or  antidote  if  the 
case  be  poison,  to  be  used  while  waiting 
for  the  doctor.  Beside  the  card  is  placed 
a  small,  locked  cabinet,  the  key  hanging 
in  plain  sight,  but  high  above  the  reach 
of  childish  hands.  It  contains  all  the 
remedies  specified,  plainly  labeled,  as 
well  as  lint,  absorbent  cotton,  bandages, 
et_».  Even  when  the  mother  is  on  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  she  may,  if  nervous 
and  excitable  “  lose  her  wits,”  and  this 
card  with  its  plain  directions  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  precious  lives.  It  may 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


be  labeled,  “  While  waiting  for  the  doc¬ 
tor,”  “  In  Case  of  Accident,”  or  anything 
to  show  its  precise  mission. 

Test  With  Caution. — An  easy  scheme  for 
keeping  russet  shoes  clean  and  bright  is 
given  in  the  Chatham  Republican  by  one 
of  whom  it  is  said  his  own  footgear  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  value  of  his  plan.  He  says  : 
“  With  a  piece  of  nice,  ripe  banana  I  can 
not  only  keep  russet  shoes  clean,  but  I 
can  keep  them  polished  as  well.  I  simply 
take  a  piece  of  banana  and  grease  the 
leather  with  it  and  then  polish  it  with  a 
cloth.  In  thin  way  all  the  discolorations 
are  removed  and  a  polish  is  obtained.” 

Buttons  One  Would  as  Soon  Not  Have.— 
With  many  a  large  enterprise  in  lines 
where  competition  is  strong,  success  may 
drpend  on  absolute  economy  in  the 
utilization  of  the  waste  products.  The 
Commercial  Inquirer  gives  a  notable  in¬ 
stance  of  such  economy.  The  great  Chi¬ 
cago  packing-houses,  it  says,  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  blood  is  all  caught  in  a 
great  tank,  and  after  it  clots  it  is  carried 
oft'  to  a  stamping  house,  where  numerous 
and  powerful  machines  are  kept  busy 
stamping  it  into  buttons.  The  buttons 
are  made  at  one  stamp  of  the  big  dies, 
and  they  are  said  to  wear  remarkably 
well.  These  buttons  are  easily  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  peculiar  dark  red  color. 

Washing  Lamp  Chimneys.— Shall  we 
wash  lamp  chimneys  ?  The  answer  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  on  the  quality  of  the 
chimney.  The  best  are  made  with  lead, 
the  poorer  qualities  contain  lime.  The 
former  during  the  first  week  of  use 
gather  a  blue  film  on  the  inside  that 
nothing  but  soap  will  remove.  Rub  with 
soap  as  far  as  the  hand  can  reach,  if 
possible  touching  every  point  Rinse 
and  polish  with  a  dry  towel.  After  a 
week  of  this  treatment  the  film  will 
cease  to  appear  and  monthly  washings 
will  keep  tne  chimneys  clear.  Lime 
chimneys  do  not  collect  this  film,  but  are 
inferior  in  beauty  and  durability.  A 
thoioughly  tempered  chimney  carefully 
handled,  will  last  a  year.  e.  ii.  c 

A  Suggestion. — Don’t  be  afraid  of  eat¬ 
ing  between  meals.  Fellow  Housekeep¬ 
ers.  After  getting  an  early  breakfast, 
we  are  often  too  tired  to  do  it  or  our¬ 
selves  justice,  and  when  appetite  comes 
later,  it  is  time  for  refreshments,  what¬ 
ever  the  hour.  But  don’t  keep  the  tea 
or  coffee  pot  brewing  for  it,  or  take  a 
piece  of  pie,  or  try  to  save  “  odds  and 
ends”  by  eating  them  then.  Just  have 
your  own  pretty,  thick  mug,  fill  it  with 
milk,  and  set  it  on  the  range  where  it 
will  heat  slowly,  and,  meanwhile,  toast  a 
slice  of  bread.  The  effects  of  hot  milk, 
when  sipped  slowly  and  restfully,  are 
wonderful.  Or,  if  one  cannot  possibly 
take  milk,  try  breakfast  cocoa.  These 
are  as  stimulating  as  tea  or  coffee,  with¬ 
out  making  one  nervous  or  irritable. 

SAOLOMAS. 

Farewell,  Eulalia. — The  Princess  Eula¬ 
lia  came,  saw  and  conquered,  not  New 
York  only,  but  Chicago  also.  As  the 
representative  of  Spanish  royalty  she 
was  royally  entertained  bv  these  two 
cities.  But  she  wearied  of  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  longed  to  go  sight-seeing  like 
any  ordinary  individual.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  to  this  city,  she  came,  not  as  the 
princess,  but  as  the  Duchess  de  Montpen- 
sier,  and  as  the  guest  of  the  Spanish 
Consul.  She  went  shopping  like  any 
ordinary  American.  She  patronized  the 
New  York  dressmakers,  declared  the 
gowns  they  made  too  elegant  for  any¬ 
thing,  and  expressed  surprise  that  any¬ 
thing  so  exquisite  should  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  a  man.  She  went  hither  and 
yon  at  her  own  sweet  will,  visited  New¬ 
port,  and  other  notable  places,  and 
finally  sailed  away  expressing  regret 
that  she  had  not  visited  America  before. 

Evanston’s  Housekeeping  Woes.— Some 
of  our  readers  may  remember  the  brill¬ 
iant  rise,  and  sudden  fall  of  the  Evanston 
Cooperative  Society,  several  months  ago. 
The  end  of  the  story  is  not  even  yet. 
Daily  exchanges  state  that  the  hired 
girls  of  the  aristocratic  sub  irbhave  boy¬ 
cotted  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
ladies  of  that  suburb,  and  not  only  will 
not  work  in  the  households  that  are 
under  the  ban,  but  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  prevent  the  peaces  being  filled. 
The  motive  of  the  boycott  is  revenge. 
The  h.red  girls  are  striking  back  at  the 
women  who  tried  to  do  away  altogether 
with  hired  girls  by  organizing  the  Evans¬ 
ton  Cooperative  Housekeeping  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  the  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  high-priced  chef  and  irregular 
deliveries  of  cooked  edibles  resulted  in 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


financial  disaster.  Now  the  woes  of  the 
fair  stockholders  in  the  ill-starred  asso¬ 
ciation  are  at  floodtide,  the  hired  gilds’ 
combination  having  so  far  proved  relent¬ 
less,  laughing  to  scorn  offers  of  higher 
wages  and  numerous  days  off. 

Some  Open  Eyes. — Having  occasion  to 
call  on  a  friend  last  spring,  when  I 
reached  the  house  I  was  informed  that 
the  lady  was  away  from  home  a  short 
distance,  but  was  expected  to  return 
soon.  While  waiting  for  her,  I  strolled 
through  the  house  with  the  intention 
of  looking  over  her  clothing,  as  I  knew 
she  wore  fine  dresses.  I  found  them  in 
the  closets,  etc.,  in  fine  order  ;  but  as  I 
came  out  of  the  closet  I  saw  a  fine  ward¬ 
robe,  and  as  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see 
what  it  contained  I  opened  the  doors 
and  oh  !  what  a  change  from  the  neat, 
orderly  closet  !  Confined  in  a  small 
space  were  shoes,  dirty  stockings,  soiled 
flannels,  etc.,  and  what  an  odor  greeted 
me  as  I  opened  the  door  !  Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  I’m  a  nice  courteous 
person !  Eh  ?  No,  indeed.  You’d  call 
me  a  sneak,  if  not  worse.  But  isn’t 
that  just  about  what  some  other  people 
do  ana  then  tell  of  it;  even,  sometimes, 
in  The  Rural  ?  Didn’t  your  blood  ever 
boil  when  seme  friend  (?)  of  your  hus¬ 
band’s  came  in  his  (the  husband's)  ab¬ 
sence  and  poked  around  through  barns, 
granaries,  garden*  and  all,  and  then 
came  in  the  house  to  say  (at  least  one 
once  said  to  me)  “Farmer  by  name  but 
not  by  nature  ?  ”  farmer’s  wife. 

With  a  Retrousse  Nose.— Every  one  has 
her  business  in  life  says  the  Recorder’s 
“  One  Woman.”  The  business  of  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  is  to  make  a  good  man — a 
model  man — out  of  the  man  she  marries. 
The  wisest  women  usually  know  the 
least  about  managing  a  man.  If  you  wish 
to  gain  ideas  of  value  ask  a  little  woman 
with  a  retrousse  nose,  and  a  weakness 
for  bonnets  and  changing  fashions.  The 
sensible  woman  wouldn’t  be  like  her  for 
the  world,  and  yet  ten  to  one  that  little 
woman  has  the  more  sense  of  the  two — 
i.  e.,  more  sense  about  the  vital  questions 
of  life — relative  to  domestic  happiness. 
She  won’t  tell  you  her  secret  of  making 
a  devoted  slave  out  of  a  selfish  every  day 
kind  of  a  man,  but  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  she  doesn’t  worry  about  the  butcher 
and  the  baker  and  other  bill  collectors 
who  call  on  the  fir-t  of  the  month.  She 
buys  silk  stockings  and  wears  ribbon 
bows  on  her  underwear,  and  sews  sachet 
powder  into  her  gowns  and  never  lets 
him  know  she  can  wash  dishes  or  make 
beds  or  do  common-place  work  that  you 
can  have  done  for  three  dollars  a  week. 
He,  in  the  meantime  plunges  ahead  to 
get  the  money  to  meet  the  obligations 
and  keeps  up  a  stiff  life  insurance  be¬ 
sides  to  take  care  of  her  after  he  is  gone.. 
It  isn’t  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  have 
too  much  time  on  his  hands. 
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To  Restore 

hair  which 
has  become  thin., 
and  keep  the  scalp 
clean  and  healthy,  use 

S 

HAIR  VIGOR 

It  prevents  the  hair 
from  falling  out 
or  turning  gray. 

The  best 

Dressing 
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•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

dfo  stimulate  tlie  torpid  liver,  strengthen  A 
^’the  digestive  organs,  regulate  the 
bowels,  and  are  unequaled  as  an  anti- 
bilious  medicine.  Dose  small.  Price. 
25c.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
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Bill  Oirectand  Save 


All  riders  say  they  cannot  s, 
wo  can  do  it  for  the  money: 
buys  an  elegant  Oxford  flue 
ffihed  and  nickel  plated  B 
(warranted  to  bo  first  claaa  i 
in  construction,  strong,  du 
and  acurately  fitted,  wnteh 
™ridingon  our  Wheel  a  cl« 


50 

Per  Cent 
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WONDERFUL  Country 
’’  this,  with  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil ;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 


Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 


Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Price  |  “  Worth  a  Guinea  a.  Box.”  !  25c. 


Dislodge  Bile, 

Stir  up  the  Liver, 

Cure  Sick-Headache, 
Female  Ailments, 
Remove  Disease  and 
Promote  Good  Health. 

Covered  with  a  Tasteloss  &  Soluble  Coating. 

Famous  the  world  over. 

Ask  for  Beecham’s  and  take  no  others. 
Of  all  druggists.  Price  2I>  cents  a  box. 
J  New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  1  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


All  Men  Equal  before 

the  Law  and  “the  Page.” 

A  millionaire  Writes:  “Perfect  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.’’  An  extensive  breeder:  “We  shall  build  no 
Other.”  A  laboring  man:  “It  keeps  out  my  neigh¬ 
bors'  hens.”  A  lady:  “Circulars  do  not  do  It  jus¬ 
tice.”  A  ranenmun:  “The  cheapest,  reliable  hog 
fence.”  A  Railroad  President:  "  The  best  fence  we 
have  ever  used.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


Niagara  as  it  is. 

A  Complete  Guide. — What  is  Nia¬ 
gara  ?  —  Suggestions  to  Visitors.  — 
Tours  Arranged  for  Seeing  Niagara 
Systematically. — The  Points  of  In¬ 
terest. — Geology  of  Niagara. — Chron¬ 
ology  of  Important  Battles  and 
Events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls. — Utilizing 
the  Power  of  Niagara,  etc.  Bound 
in  imitation  parchment,  30c. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 
The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c. 
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INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES. 

Kerosene  Emulsion.— Kerosene,  two  gallons; 
whale-oil  soap,  one-half  pound;  water,  one  gallon. 
Dissolve  the  soap  by  heating  In  the  water,  when 
boiling  hot  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  the  kero¬ 
sene.  Churn  or  stir  It  thoroughly  for  5  tola  minutes; 
this  Is  best  done  by  one  of  the  small  pumps.  This 
will  keep  for  a  long  time.  When  used,  dilute  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plants  upon  which  It  Is  used.  For  tender 
plants,  one  part  to  25  or  30  of  water.  For  hardier 
plants,  use  stronger.  One  part  to  10  of  water  makes 
a  strong  wash. 

W hite  Hei.lehore.— Used  principally  for  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  similar  worms.  Dust  on  dry,  either  pure  or 
diluted,  or  used  In  water,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.— There  are  several  form¬ 
ulas,  varying  In  strength.  One  strong  enough  for 
most  purposes  Is  one-quarter  pound  each  of  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  For 
potatoes,  Paris-green  may  be  mixed  with  this  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  to  50  gallons.  To  make  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  suspend  the  copper  and  lime  In 
separate  casks  of  water  In  coarse  gunny  sacks  and 
allow  them  to  remain  Immersed  for  several  hours, 
or  for  an  entire  day,  When  ready  to  mix  pour  the 
liquid  from  each  Into  a  50-gallon  cask,  and  nil  up 
with  water.  Wooden  vessels  are  best,  as  these 
chemicals  corrode  ordinary  metals. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Dried  fruits  are  dull. 

Fresh  fruits  are  flush. 

Pears  are  not  so  plentiful. 

Cherries  are  In  larger  supply. 

Green  apples  are  mostly  poor 

Blackberries  are  a  trifle  lower. 

Asparagus  will  soon  be  retired. 

The  early  fruit  catches  the  price. 

Choice  muBk-melons  are  In  demand. 

Cabbages  are  coming  In  from  nearby. 

Currants  are  more  plentiful  and  lower. 

Cucumbers  are  very  plentiful  and  dull 

Butter  has  slid  up  about  a  cent  a  pound. 

Texas  Is  shipping  water-melons  to  Colorado. 

Heavy  receipts  of  potatoes  make  lower  prices. 

Grapes  are  In  light  supply,  and  choice  sell  readily. 

Huckleberries  are  In  good  demand  at  steady  prices. 

Southern  cabbages  are  falling  off;  season  nearly 
over. 

ltecelpts  of  tomatoes  are  Increasing  ;  quality 
Irregular. 

About  75,000  water-melons  were  put  on  this  market 
Wednesday. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  Is  reported  worse  than 
ever  before. 

The  Missouri  apple  crop  Is  reported  as  not  very 
promising  this  year. 

Hothouse  grapes  sell  for  50  cents  to  $1  per  pound, 
according  to  quality. 

Peaches  have  come  through  from  Georgia  to  New 
York  by  rail  in  49  hours. 

Onljns  are  In  heavier  supply  and  weaker,  without 
material  change  In  price. 

Apples  and  pears  are  reported  to  be  dropping  badly 
throughout  New  York  State. 

Raspberries  are  coming  In  more  rapidly  from  all 
points,  and  the  market  Is  dull. 

Strawberries  are  about  out  of  market.  This  week 
will  practically  close  the  market. 

Newcastle  Is  the  only  county  in  Delaware  that  has 
a  decrease  In  the  peach  crop  from  1891. 

If  the  commission-merchant  Is  such  a  fraud  as 
some  seem  to  think  him,  tvhy  ship  to  him  ? 

Samples  of  the  new  pack  of  California  canned 
cherries  have  been  received  In  this  market. 

Some  fine  Japan  plums  have  been  received  here 
from  Florida,  and  have  sold  for  high  prices. 

Eggs  are  a  trifle  higher,  but  have  been  still  higher 
during  the  past  week.  Heavy  receipts  have  de¬ 
pressed  prices. 

A  few  very  choice  Georgia  peaches  of  the  Amelia 
and  St.  John  varieties  have  sold  as  high  as  84  to  $4.50 
per  slx-tlll  carrier. 

On  Monday  the  season  opened  at  10  and  12  cents 
per  pound  for  currants;  first  arrivals  were  of  very 
good  color  and  size. 

The  cattle  In  Arizona  are  reported  to  have  suffered 
considerably  for  want  of  water,  and  hundreds  to 
have  died  from  this  cause. 

A  few  dried  cherries  and  blackberries  have  been 
received  from  North  Carolina,  the  firBt  new  fruit  of 
the  season.  Prices  not  established. 

Dealers  say  that  during  the  last  10  years  the  in 
crease  In  fish  consumption  has  largely  exceeded  the 
proportion  due  to  Increase  of  population. 

The  custom  of  selling  potatoes  and  onions  by 
weight  has  been  Inaugurated  In  St.  Louis  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Produce  Exchange  of  that  city. 

Eatest  reports  Indicate  that  this  season’s  crop  of 
figs  m  California  will  be  heavy  and  that  some  pro¬ 
gressive  packers  will  put  goods  up  In  Smyrna  style. 

On  Monday  morning  the  first  raspberries  from  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  were  in  market  and  sold  at  six 
to  eight  cents  per  cup  holding  one-third  of  a  quart. 

Chicago  and  some  other  markets  have  been  paying 
more  for  live  poultry  than  New  York,  consequently 
large  quantities  have  been  diverted  from  this 
market. 

The  first  Delaware  blackberries  were  shipped  June 
22.  The  yield  will  be  very  light,  while  there  Is  every 
assurance  of  the  largest  peach  and  apple  yield  on 
record. 

Many  of  the  water-melons  received  are  too  small 
and  green.  A  car  In  this  week  of  1,400  melons  was 
offered  at  $150,  without  attracting  attention  even 
from  cheap  buyers. 

The  hop  louse  has  made  its  appearance  In  many 
yards  of  Franklin  and  Otsego  Counties,  while  in 


-  builders  use  only  the  best  materials— lumber, 

r  I  '  <L«fc  i.  brick,  lime,  cement,  sand — whatever  goes  into 

1  the  construction  of  a  building;  they  employ 

only  the  best  workmen  and  pay  the  best 
wages;  they  get  better  prices  for  their  work  than  their  less  careful  competi¬ 
tors,  and  always  get  the  best  contracts  ;  they  paint  their  work  with 


southern  Dutchess  County  it  is  reported  that  hops 
are  ruined  by  them 

The  States  which  to-day  give  the  best  promise  for 
a  full  even  crop  of  com  are  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois 
>  nd  Indiana,  The  oat  crop  Is  doing  well  also.  It  Is 
just  beginning  to  head  out. 

A  dispatch  from  Kentucky  says  that  the  harvest  is 
In  progress  In  that  -tate,  and  as  line  wheat  as  ever 
was  raised  Is  being  gathered,  which  the  farmers  are 
selling  for  50  cents  a  bushel. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  from  Antwerp  says  that 
America  can  count  on  Europe  reducing  Its  visible 
supply  of  wheat  before  the  new  crop,  while  torrid 
heat  Is  destroying  the  feed  crop. 

The  develepments  of  the  present  week,  so  far  as 
winter  wheat  Is  concerned,  fairly  Indicate  a  crop 
very  Irregular  In  yield  and  quality.  As  to  Its  move¬ 
ment,  the  reports  are  conflicting. 

Increased  shipments  of  grapes  from  Florida  are 
expected  soon,  but  It  Is  hoped  that  the  quality  will 
Improve.  Many  of  those  received  drop  from  the 
stems  badly,  and  such  And  slow  sale. 

The  first  car  of  Hale’s  Early  peaches  from  North 
Carolina  came  In  Monday.  They  were  a  trifle  small 
and  hard,  but  of  very  fine  color,  and  part  of  the  fruit 
sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  crate,  the  rest  being  held  over 

Retail  meat  prices  In  France  seem  to  keep  up  the 
same  as  here  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wholesale 
markets  are  glutted  with  cattle  sold  at  any  price 
they  will  bring.  Farmers  are  compelled  to  sell  their 
cattle  because  of  the  shortage  of  fodder. 

Complaint  Is  made  that  the  new  statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has,  in  his  latest  report, 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  question  of  sheep 
and  cattle  raising  in  the  Caucasus,  Instead  of  giving 
light  upon  these  Industries  In  the  United  States. 

The  Vermo  t  maple  sugar  laboratory,  closed  for 
the  season,  has  weighed  for  Inspection  4,759,762 
pounds.  The  amount  of  bounty  will  be  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  $72,500.  This  covers  the  product  of  all  the 
New  England  States.  The  Vermont  bounty  will  be 
close  to  $70,000. 

Reports  come  from  various  points  in  New  York 
State  of  failure  of  the  cherry  crop.  California  tells 
a  very  different  story.  On  the  coast  the  supply  is  so 
heavy  that  canners  have  latterly  been  able  to  buy 
at  two  cents  per  pound,  against  about  six  cents  paid 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Shipments  of  truck  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  the  West 
by  rail  have  been  unusually  large  this  season,  while 
extra  steamers  are  being  run  by  other  transporta¬ 
tion  lines.  The  entire  movement  for  the  season  is 
expected  to  show  a  large  Increase  over  last  year 
when  Anal  returns  are  made  up. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Georgia  fruit  growers  contem¬ 
plate  forming  an  association  for  mutual  benefit  and 
protection.  Many  of  them  have  lost  heavily  on  sales 
to  Irresponsible  parties,  and  it  Is  thought  that  a 
fruit  exchange  with  several  t  uyers  located  In  Macon 
will  greatly  improve  the  present  system. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  has  de¬ 
cided  that  celery  Is  a  vegetable  and  not  a  fruit.  Any 
farmer  could  have  told  them  as  much’  but  a  certain 
railroad  has  been  classlfylng.lt  with  fruits,  and  car¬ 
rying  It  at  fruit  rates,  which  were  higher.  Now  it 
must  go  at  the  same  rates  as  other  vegetables. 

Reports  from  Florida  and  Louisiana  Indicate  a 
large  Increase  In  the  area  devoted  to  tobacco  grow¬ 
ing.  Some  estimates  put  the  acreage  as  much  as 
four  times  greater  than  last  vear,  while  In  Lou  lslana 
about  25  per  cent  more  farmers  have  engaged  In 
tobacco  cultivation.  The  outlook  In  both  States  Is 
said  to  be  excellent. 

The  Macon,  Ga  ,  Fruit  Grower  says  that  both  the 
peach  and  melon  crops  will  be  short  to  medium. 
The  quality  of  both  bids  fair  to  be  good.  The  peach 
crop  cannot  possibly  exceed  300  cars,  probably  not 
over  250.  The  melon  crop  will  not  exceed  7,000  cars, 
about  the  same  as  It  was  last  year;  but  the  melons 
will  be  larger,  earlier  In  the  season  at  any  rate. 

The  receipts  of  Southern  new  potatoes  Friday,  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Monday  footed  up  to  76,973  barrels,  which 
were  nearly  all  sold,  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  The 
large  outlet  Is  due  to  the  very  healthy  markets 
drawing  their  supply  from  here,  and  receivers  have 
been  able  to  sell  prime  stock  as  fast  as  the  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  could  unload  It  on  the  docks. 

From  the  Northwest  comes  the  report  that  there  is 
no  crop  to-day  In  the  country  which  Is  giving  better 
promise  for  a  full  average  yield  than  the  corn  crop. 
The  last  20  days  have  been  almost  perfect  ones  for 
Its  cultivation.  Corn  has  been  thoroughly  worked 
and  not  for  many  years  have  the  corn  fields  at  this 
season  of  the  year  been  as  clean  as  they  are  now. 
The  crop  has  fully  regained  all  that  It  lost  during 
the  month  of  May. 

The  Florida  Fruit  Grower  says  of  the  Le  Conte 
pear  crop:  “  Last  vear  middle  and  western  Florida 
had  a  much  heavier  crop  of  pears  than  eastern 
Florida,  but  this  year  the  conditions  are  reversed.  In 
Baker,  Bradford,  Alachua,  Clay  and  Duval  Counties, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  yield  will  be  the  heaviest 
yet  harvested.  Most  of  the  trees  are  younger  than 
those  In  middle  Florida  and  have  suffered  much  less 
from  the  blight  scarcely  any,  in  fact — though  their 
turn  may  come  next.” 

The  following  Is  a  marketman’s  report  on  the  gift 
berry  crates  from  western  New  York:  “The  gift 
cases  used  by  many  western  New  York  shippers  are 
not  popular.  The  berries  do  not  receive  enough 
air,  many  being  sealed  tight,  with  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  for  ventilation,  and  such  berries  are  apt  to  ar¬ 
rive  soft  and  poor,  and,  even  when  In  good  order, 
buyers  show  a  preference  for  fruit  In  packages  ar¬ 
ranged  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  through  them. 
Borry  packages  must  have  good  ventilation." 

An  unusual  occurrence,  in  fact,  an  unprecedented 
one,  is  the  charter  of  an  ocean  vessel  to  carry  a  full 
cargo  of  hay  to  Havre.  Hay  has  been  exported  to 
that  and  other  European  ports  In  small  quantities 
on  some  former  occasions,  when  the  forage  crops 
were,  as  at  present,  very  short.  Steamers  have  been 
carrying  hay  to  Havre  and  London  for  some  little 
time  past,  but  the  advance  In  the  freight  rates  to  $15 
and  55s  respectively  to  these  ports  led  to  the  charter 


Strictly  Pure  AY hite  Lead 


manufactured  by  the  “  Old  Dutch  ”  process  of  slow  corrosion,  and  with  one 
of  the  following  standard  brands; 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati)  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

"ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh)  “FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 
ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York)  “  LEWIS  ”  (Philadelphia) 

"  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh)  “  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York)  “RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York)  “  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis)  “  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo)  “  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 

“  DAVIS-CH  AMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh)  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati)  “  UNION  ’’  (New  York) 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York 

For  colors  they  use  the  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting 
Colors.  These  colors  are  sold  in  small  cans,  each  being  sufficient  to  tint 
twenty-five  pounds  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade. 

These  brands  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, and  National  Lead  Co.’s  Tinting  Colors,  are 
for  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York, 


IMPROVED 

^■n^PATENT, 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
testimonials. 


SIMPLE  in  Construction 
PERFECT  in  Operation. 


||J|  HIGH  GRADE.  LOW  PRICE. 

GUARANTEED 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

REGARDLESS  OF  COST. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN 


you  to  take  a  slice’*  ot  ours 
jfw  before  you  buy  any  other. 

^  Where  we  have  no  agent,  wc 
will  send  it  on  trial,  if  good 
reference  is  sent.  Send  for  our  *92  en. 
dorsements  and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  ReTAIu 
Price  $12.00.  Address, 

,  D.Y.Hallock  &  Son, 

YORK,  PA. 


GREAT  SUCCESS”  POTATO  DIGGER 

is  very  light  draft,  weight  80  lbs.,  a  boy 

can  operate  it;  leaves  the  y  _ 

tubers  compact  and  ground 

comparatively  level.  It  is  T* 

one  of  the  wonders  of  the  19th  Century, 

We  guarantee  it  to  show  the  largest  meas¬ 
ure  of  efficiency ,  simplicity  and  economy  ot 
any  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  “Proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating’’  and  wc  ask 


AnSl#  Ulin  or  whiskers  restored  to 
l«Ka  I  nAIK  perfectly  natural  color  by 
i  using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 

Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 


Numbers  of  DOWNING’S  HORTICULTURIST 
for  1858-1859  (complete  year  of  each)  and  No¬ 
vember,  1861,  are  wanted  to  complete  a  set. 

Any  subscriber  who  will  send  us  copies  of 
these  issues  (clean  and  whole  as  to  the  text 
pages)  will  have  his  subscription  to  either  The 
Rubai  New-Yorker  or  American  Garden¬ 
ing  extended  two  months  on  our  books. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts..  New  York. 


The  only  positive  cure  known  for  piles  of  what¬ 
ever  kind:  external.  Internal,  blind  or  bleeding, 
itching,  chronic,  recent  or  hereditary.  Price,  $1  a 
box;  six  boxes  for  $5.  Sens  by  mall  In  receipt  of 
price.  Thousands  have  been  cured  by  their  use.  No 
medlcln  1  to  take  internally,  but  applied  to  the 
affected  parts.  Bold  by  all  druggists,  or  direct  from 
me.  Dr.  J.  W.  CHILLS,  Dixon,  Ill. 


id  for 
iptive 
phlet. 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  In  10 
to  580  days-  No  jpay  till  cured. 
DSL  J.  STEPHENS,  Lcfc&n6H.Qhia 


A  big  crop  on  any  one  farm  demands  a  big  evaporator  if  evaporated, 
small  farm  with  a  big  crop  demands  a  way  to  use  the  surplus  and  waste  fruit. 
U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  fills  the 
bill.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  I 
and  approved.  It  is  the  latest,  cheapest,  I 

best.  A  veritable  little  bread  winner. 

Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  base.  Can 
be  used  on  any  kind  of  stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  Base,  22x16  inches ;  Height,  26 
inches.  Eight  galvanized  wire-cloth  j 
trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray  | 
surface.  No  extra  fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic 
use,  up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit  J 
per  day.  Price  of  the  drier  alone,  $7.  ||| 

Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only  v  ““ 

$5 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a  r  s' 

This  will  if 


Cook  Si 


three  years’  subscription,  $7. 
pay  your  own  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  New  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  substituted  if  preferred. 
Shipped  by  freight  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense;  cost  50  cents  to  about  $1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance.  THE  RURAL  PUB¬ 
LISHING  COMPANY,  Cor.  Chambers 
and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


TUTT’S  PILLS  cure  Sick  Headache. 


Crop  and  Market  Notes— Con tinuecl. 

of  the  sailing  vessel  at  the  comparatively  low  rate 
of  10s  6d  per  ton  of  40  cnbic  feet.  From  the  fact 
that  the  vessel  Is  not  to  load  until  August,  the  Infer¬ 
ence  Is  that  she  will  carry  new-crop  hay. 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  peach  crop  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Peninsula  place  It  at  5,600,000  baskets.  This  Is 
nearly  twice  the  number  shipped  during  the  great 
peach  year  of  1891,  the  number  of  baskets  then  reach¬ 
ing  3,000,000  Peaches  were  cheap  then,  and  are 
likely  to  be  still  cheaper  this  year,  as  reports  from 
all  peach  growing  sections  denote  a  heavy  yield.  It 
stands  growers  In  hand  to  assort  carefully,  and  send 
only  the  best  fruit  to  market,  as  In  times  of  such 
plenty.  Inferior  fruit  Is  entirely  unsalable. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell  announces  that  the  first  direct 
steamer  from  Florida  to  England  with  a  cargo  of 
Florida  oranges  will  load  In  Fernandlna  about  No¬ 
vember  1,  to  be  followed  by  a  second  steamer  about 
November  15,  provided  he  Is  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  growers.  He  also  states  It  as  his  Intention 
this  season  to  materially  better  the  steamer  and  the 
details  of  the  loading  of  the  vessel,  and  also  to  have 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  the  hands  of  the  ship¬ 
pers  of  lots  of  100  boxes  and  over  not  later  than 
three  days  after  the  fruit  has  been  sold  In  England. 
It  Is  alto  his  Intention  to  build  a  large  packing  house 
in  Jacksonville,  and  he  desires  to  obtain  the  opinions 
of  growers  of  Florida  oranges  as  to  the  advisability 
of  doing  this. 


GRASS  SHED. 

Clover .  14  @  16 

Timothy .  . 2  00  @2  26 

HOPS. 

N.  T.  State,  crop  of  189’,  choice .  22  @  — 

Prime . , .  21  @  — 

Common  to  medium .  19  @  20 

Old  olds .  6  ®  1? 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  21*4®  22 

Common  to  prime .  19  @  21 

California,  old  olds .  6  @  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  45  @  48 

Altmarks.  etc .  42  @  45 

HONK  V 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb .  ID  @  13 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb .  9  @  II 

Extracted  S.  utcern.  per  gallon .  IK)  @  70 

California,  light  amber,  round  lots, 
per  lb .  8  @  10 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 5  00  @6  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans . 3  00  @4  25 

Bulls  and  drv  cows . 1  60  @4  30 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  694®  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  @11 X 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9)4@!0)4 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  8)4®  954 

Country  dressed,  oommon  to  medium. .  7  @  8*4 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  7  @8 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  —  @— 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 50  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  8  @12)4 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  each . 1  50  @6  87 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  8  @4 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 6  20  @6  75 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Fair,  per  lb .  4^4®  5 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  2)4,a  3 

No.  2,  per  lb .  l%@  2 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3)4@  894 

No.  2,  per  lb .  194®  2 

POTATOES. 

Savannah,  per  bbl .  2  50  @3  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl .  2  60  @  3  00 

N.  C.,  Rose,  fair  to  choice,  per  bbl .  2  60 .  @  3  00 

Chill  Red,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.  ..2  00  @2  50 

Seconds  and  culls,  per  bbl .  1  00  &  1  53 

Norfolk,  Rose,  fair  to  choice . .  2  00  @  3  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair  .  60  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  30 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  14V4@  15 

Western,  per  lb .  14!4@  15 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. . .  14  @  14)4 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair  .  1  S6  @150 

Southern  and  South  western, per  palr.l  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  40  @  45 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  30  @  35 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  _ 

Spring  chickens,  arge,  per  lb .  20  @  22 

Small  to  medium,  per  lb .  17  @  19 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  Phlla  ,  broilers,  3  lbs  or  over, 

Pf  lb .  30  @  32 

Small .  24  @  28 

Western  .broilers,  dry-picked .  18  @  25 

Western  broi  ers,  scalded,  large .  23  @  — 

Western  broilers,  sea  ded  m’d  w’hts.  21  @  52 

Western  broilers,  scalded,  small .  20  @  — 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  . .  13  ®  — 

Prime,  sea  ded .  12>4@  — 

State  and  Penn  ,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  8 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  8  @  8V4 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  18  @  19 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  16 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  60  @2  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  50  @1  75 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb...  10  @  12 
Western,  Inferior,  per  lb . .  “  * 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches  . . . 

Prime . 

Culls . 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl . 

Norfolk,  per  100  per  bunches . 

Long  Island,  per  100  bunches . 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen . 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

L.  I.  and  JerBev,  per  100 . 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket... 

Sava  nah,  per  crate . 

N.  C..  per  crate . 

Norfolk,  per  crate  . 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  box . 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 

Peas,  L.  I.,  per  bag . 

Jersey,  per  basket . 

Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate . 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket... 

Nor.,  wax,  per  half-barrel  . 

Nor.,  wax.  per  bush-crate . 

Nor.,  green,  per  bush-crate . 

Norfolk,  green,  per  half-barrel  ... 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  No.  1,  per  carrier  . 

Florida,  poor,  per  carrier . 

Sar.  &  Ch’n,  per  carrier . „„ 

Turnips,  Jersey  White,  per  dozen  bunches!.’ 2  5U@3  00 
WOOL. 

Ohio  XX . 27  @  28 

Fine  delaine . 28  @  29 

Michigan  X . 25  @  - 

Michigan  fine  delaine . 25)4®  — 

Unwashed  one  quarter  and  three-eighths 

blood  combing . 23  @  — 

Unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces. .  .17  @  23 

Territory,  scoured .  50  @  52 

Texas . . .  @  18 

Spring  California .  15  /»  17 

Pulled . 30  @  38 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


MARKETS 


Jsstabvi]  JACKSON  BROS.  [1852. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 

71  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  55  @2  60 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  60 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  45  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  65  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  8ft  @3  00 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  15 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  20  @2  25 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  85  @1  90 

Bags,  per  bush . 175  @180 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag . 2  25  @  — 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . .  6  @  6)4 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  594@  — 

Common  self  working  .  .  5  @  5)4 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  5)4@  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 21  @22 

Western,  separator,  extras . 21  @22 

Western,  ttrst . 19)4  @20)4 

Western,  seconds . 18)4  @19 

Western,  third . 17  @18 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  extraj . 21  @— 

First . 19)4  @20 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Thirds . 17  @  — 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  flrBts . 18  @18)4 

Seconds . 16  @16)4 

Thirds  . 15  @15*4 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 15)4@16 

Thirds . , . 14)4  @15 

Western  factory,  extras . 17  @— 

Firsts . 16  @16)4 

Seconds . 15)4  @— 

Thirds  . . . 14)4@15 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  large,  white,  tine.  89<@  9 
Full  cream,  large  size,  white,  fair  to 

good .  8)4®  894 

Full  cream,  large  size,  colored,  fine .  9)4 @  9% 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  fair  to  good.  8 %@  9)4 

Full  cream,  colored,  small  size .  9)4@— 

Full  cream,  white,  small  size  •••• . 9)4@— 

Light  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  choice . —  @ — 

Part  skims,  Herkimer  Co.,  com.  to  good.—  @— 
Part  skims,  Chenango  and  neighboring 

counties,  prime .  6  @— 

Part  skims,  prime . .  4  @5 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  .  2  @3 

Part  skims,  common . .  1  @  1)4 

Full  skims .  )4@  l 

EGGS. 

State  and  Pennsylvania,  new  laid,  loss  off..  16)4@16)4 

Western,  fresh  gathered.  Iocs  off . 1694®  6 

Southern  Fresh  collections,  loss  off . 15)4@15)4 

Western  seconds,  per  case .  2  75@3  50 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  S'n  Astrachan,  per  carrier . 

E.  Harvest,  per  haif-bbl . 

K  Harvest,  per  bbl . 

Green,  per  crate . . 

Blackberries,  Md.  and  Dei.,  E.  Harvest, 

per  quart  . 

Wilson,  per  quart . 

Cherries,  black,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Fancy,  Red  and  White,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Prime  sour,  per  lb . 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb . 

Cherry,  per  quart . 

Gooseberries,  per  quart . 

Prime,  per  bush . 

Grapes,  Fla.  Niagara,  per  case . 

Huckleberries,  N.  O.,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  per  quart . 

Md.,  per  quart . 

Muskmelons,  Cn'n.,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Ch’n  and  Fla.,  poor,  per  bbl . 

Ch’n,  fancy,  per  basket . 

Ch’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  basket . 

Peacnes,  Georgia,  per  carrier . 

Hale’s  Early,  per  crate . 

S.  C..  per  half-case . 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  crate . 

Le  Conte,  per  bbl .  . 

Plums  S.  C.,  wild  goose,  per  half-carrier. 

Georgia,  wild  goose,  per  carrier . 

Raspberries,  Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  pint  ... 

Blackcaps,  per  pint . 

Up-River,  per  tntrd  cup . 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint . 

Jersey,  Black,  per  pint . 

Jersey,  Black,  per  quart . 

Strawberries,  Up-River,  fancy,  per  quart 

Up-River,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  N.  Y . 

Watermelons,  Florida,  prime,  per  100 . 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  100 . 

FRUITS — DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice . 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

It  Is  too  late  to  help  hay  and  Oats . 

it  crop.  Clover  has  not  looked 
Wheat  Is  not  nearly  up  to  the  Hay,  No.  1 
saw  spring  grain  so  uniformly  No.  2..... 

her  hand,  promises  well.  The  Np  3 . 

is  small  and  the  fruit,  though  Closer?  mixed 

:tory  In  size  and  appearance.  Clover . 

e.  Raspberries  and  blackber-  Salt . 

ndant  yield  as  do  pears  and  8traw,  No.  1  rye... 

I  be  almost  no  red  apples,  but  No.  2  rye . 

well.  Plums  promise  a  fair  Short  rye . 

it  out  of  bloom  and  the  pros-  Oat . 

ellent,  except  that  such  late  Wheat . 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fir* 
Brick  and  Cement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

8  11  £  C  II  [QIIQT  lOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

■  !•  ®  t,  R ■  rfluu  3  |Pnxla<*  foBnluloi  linlniti. 

Rkbbrinob:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat'l  Bank 


WEED  OUT 
THE  POOR  COWS 

THE  BABCOCK  TESTER, 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ash  for  it. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants.— From  whom  can  I  get 
Vineland  potato  sprouts  at  the  proper  season  ? 
North  Carolina.  w.  r.  s.  b. 

Ans.— Write  to  W.  W.  Itathbone,  Marietta,  O.,  or 
William  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia, 

To  Get  the  Most  Cream.— Which  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  now  In  vogue,  in  your  opinion,  Is  the 
best  for  setting  milk  in  order  to  get  the  most  cream  ? 


with  our  mechanical  Improvements,  Is  worth  Its 
weight  IN  GOLD  to  every  cow-keeper. 

It  tells  which  cows 

— ~  |l  butcher.  Made  In 

BrflllUv Mu  'lie  lift  three  sty les  and  ten 
^  slze8>  lfl  operated 

S  f  steam  power,  or  tho 

by  a  steam  jet. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


Axs.— The  separator  Is  undoubtedly  the  best.  See 
“Separator  vs.  Creamery,"  under  “We  Want  to 
Know."  page  437  of  The  R.  N.-Y 

Killing  a  Wart.— I  have  a  valuable  colt  that  has 
a  wart  on  the  side  of  Its  leg;  It  has  been  coming  on 
for  about  three  months,  and  is  now  about  half  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  How  can  I  take  it  off  ?  h.  s  s. 

Ans.— Tie  a  thread  tightly  around  It  close  to  the 
leg,  tightening  It  from  time  to  time.  Or  It  may  be 
removed  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  part 
burned  slightly  with  lunar  caustic,  butter  of  anti 
mony,  or  chloride  of  zinc. 

Cultivating  Cabbages. — A  neighbor  says  that 
cabbages  should  grow  In  solid  ground,  that  the  earth 
should  not  be  loosened  up  around  them.  I  work  the 
earth  up  deep  and  loose  around  the  plants,  and  keep 
It  so  until  the  leaves  cover  the  ground  so  that  I  can¬ 
not  do  so:  then  I  keep  the  middle  space  worked  deep 
and  loose.  Which  Is  best  ?  What  Is  better  ?  I  have 
raised  cabbages  on  sed  ground,  which  weighed  25 
pounds,  without  extra  fertilizers  or  care.  h. 

Ans.— Does  your  nelg  bor  raise  better  cabbages 
than  you  do?  If  so,  better  follow  his  advice;  If  not, 
stick  to  your  own  method.  Your  way  can’t  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  If  you  get  cabbages  to  the  weight  mentioned 
without  extra  fertilizers  or  labor.  As  a  general 
thing,  we  prefer  shallow  but  frequent  cultivation. 
No  plant  should  have  Its  feeding  roots  cut  off.  We 
know  of  no  obje.tlon  to  the  deep  cultivation,  pro¬ 
vided  this  Is  not  done. 

Bags  for  Grapes. — Where  can  I  get  sacks  to  sack 
up  grapes  ?  I  have  tried  paper  and  don’t  like  them. 
Are  there  any  better  ones  made  that  can  be  put  on 
the  bunches  easily  ?  f.  m.  r. 

Ans.— Wo  don’t  know  of  any  better  sacks  than  the 
common  paper  ones,  and  these  may  be  purchased  of 
any  grocer.  If  a  trial  of  cloth  sacks  is  desired, 
small  ones  such  as  are  used  for  salt  may  be  used,  or 
the  material  may  be  purchased  and  the  sacks  made 
at  home.  We  much  doubt  whether  any  will  be  found 
better  than  the  common  paper  ones. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VL 


“Crystal  ” 
Butter  Package 


1  75@  2  00 

2  00@  4  00 

10@  12 
10®  13 

10@  11 

3  50@  — 

1  00  @  3  00 
1  75@  2  00 
1  00®  1  75 
1  00®  3  50 

75@  1  50 
76@  1  25 
60®  1  75 
1  00®  4  50 
1  00  @  2  00 
1  60@  3  50 
6®  7 

4®  6 

4®  7 

5®  6 

4®  5 

7@  10 

10®  12 
4®  8 

5®  10 

22  00@?5  00 
10  00®20  00 


There  Is  sweetness  In  a  Glass  Jar.  There  Is  comfort 
and  profit  If  you  use  these  packages.  Try  them. 

THE  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 

44  Concord  St., Lansing1,  Mich. 


.1  75®  — 
.1  C0@1  75 
.  50®  76 
— ®  — 
1  C0@2  00 
.2  00® 3  00 
1  25®  I  50 
.1  50  a  3  50 


Boyd’s  System  of  Ripening  Cream. 

No  Invention  of  late 
years  so  Important  to 
butter-makers  as  the 
Boyd  Ripening 
Cream  Vat  and  Fer¬ 
menting  Can.  They 
save  time  and  labor  In 
the  dairy.  t2f~  One  at 
wholesale  where  there 
Is  no  agent.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular. 

•JOHN  BOYD, 

199  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


BOYD'S 


.  W®  5 

4  @  4)4 
2)4®  2>4 
i)4@  m 

-  @- 
13)4@14 

12  @13 
9  @11 

24  @25 
22  @23 
9  @12 
10  @10)4 

5  @  8 

13  @16 
9  @12 

11  @13 
10  @11 


ciuotSxf 


nAMViyft  MAUHINEBY  and  SUPPLIES, 

UJtnmnU  D.  g.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


■  TO  AN  Y  HOY  OK  GIKL 

under  18  jreara  of  ago  who  will  work  for 
uo  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED. 
*  Bend  this  ndr.  to  A.  CURTIS  Si  CO., 

1 46 WEST  QUINCY  bT.,CIiICA«0,  IlL  4 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


The  Crystal  Glass  Can 

Creamery 


Constructed  for  Utility,  Durability,  Profitability,  Sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  and  insuring  perfect  cleanliness  in  every  De¬ 
partment.  Are  you  interested  in  a  creamery  possessing 
absolute  merit.?  Then  ask  your  local  Hardware  Dealer 
for  them.  If  not  found,  write  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List,  State  plainly  your  Name,  County  and  State,  r  t 

T be  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  60.Q 

44  Concord  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 
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ON  A  COLORADO  RANCH. 

“  NED/' 

SAKAn  K.  HOWARD. 

Part  I. 

It  was  nearly  noon  of  one  of  those  brill¬ 
iant  days  in  January,  that  are  Colorado’s 
crowning  glory,  when  I  turned  from  the 
table  where  I  was  preparing  dinner,  to 
answer  the  knock  that  sounded  on  the 
door  of  our  claim  building  or  “  shanty'5 
that  was  attached  to  the  house  as  an  ell. 
As  I  opened  the  door,  I  saw  before  me  a 
youth  with  a  pleasant  face  and  general 
attractiveness  of  appearance.  I  thought, 
“here  is  a  tenderfoot” — a  name  often 
applied  to  newcomers.  I  noticed  the 
clear  complexion,  with  no  trace  of  the 
“  Colorado  tan”  upon  it,  the  bright  eyes, 
the  deep  color  in  the  cheeks — too  much 
like  a  hectic  flush,  I  thought,  as  the  face 
brought  to  my  mind  the  beloved  features 
of  a  brother  who  had  died  when  about 
the  stranger’s  age, of  that  terrible  disease 
— consumption. 

“Is  Mr.  Grayson  at  home  ?"  inquired 
the  young  man.  I  informed  him  that  my 
husband  was  at  work  with  some  other 
men,  cutting  ice  at  the  lake  two  miles 
north  of  the  house,  and  that  he  would  be 
home  to  dinner. 

“  I  heard  he  was  icing,”  said  the 
stranger,  “  and  I  walked  out  of  town  to 
see  if  I  could  get  a  job.” 

I  assured  him  that  I  thought  he  could 
get  work  for  a  few  days,  as  it  was  so 
warm  we  were  fearful  the  ice  would 
melt  before  we  could  secure  a  supply, 
lie  declined  my  invitation  to  come  in  and 
wait,  and  walked  on  to  meet  my  husband. 

I  thought  that  he  seemed  very  restless 
and  anxious.  I  fancied  that  he,  like 
many  another  young  man  in  the  country, 
was  in  pressing  need  of  woik  to  provide 
him  with  the  means  to  live.  I  found 
myself  thinking  of  him  with  much  inter¬ 
est,  for  his  resemblance  to  my  brother 
had  awakened  an  unusual  sympathy  for 
the  stranger.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Grayson  had  set  him  to  work.  When 
they  came  in  to  dinner  I  could  but  notice 
the  evident  satisfaction  with  which  the 
stranger  regarded  the  steaming  repast, 
and  before  his  hunger  was  appeased,  I 
felt  sure  that  it  was  some  time  since  he 
had  eaten  all  he  wanted.  He  told  us  his 
name  was  Edward  Wilson.  Before  the 
ice  work  was  done,  Ned,  as  we  called 
him,  had  proved  to  be  such  valuable 
help,  that  Mr.  Grayson  decided  to  hire 
him  longer.  He  seemed  glad  to  remain 
with  us,  and  worked  faithfully  at  what¬ 
ever  he  was  asked  to  do.  Two  things  I 
noticed  that  troubled  me,  he  never  lost 
that  restless,  excited  appearance,  and 
he  always  carried  a  revolver  in  his  hip 
pocket. 

“  Ned,”  I  said,  one  day,  “  Why  do  you 
go  armed  ?  We  are  all  peaceable  people.” 

“  I  might  see  something  I  would  like 
to  shoot,”  he  replied  with  a  laugh. 

“  With  that  dangerous  weapon  about 
you,  you  are  more  likely  to  shoot  your¬ 
self  tuan  anything  else,”  I  said. 

“  Perhaps  I  may,”  was  the  laconic  re¬ 
ply,  with  what  I  called  a  look  of  despera¬ 
tion  in  his  eyes.  A  mile  below  us  on  the 
river,  was  a  sheep  ranch,  where  an  old 
man  lived  alone,  and  watched  his  flock. 
An  occurrence  that  nearly  terminated 
fatally  with  the  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
Johnson  by  name,  sent  him  to  us  for  as¬ 
sistance  ;  his  sudden  appearance  had  a 
noticeable  effect  upon  Ned,  which  causes 
me  to  relate  the  incident.  We  were  at 
breakfast  one  mornim. ,  when  the  sound 
of  a  rapidly  approaching  vehicle  startled 
us — for  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  us  to 
have  callers  in  our  isolated  situation,  and 
when  they  did  come,  it  was  not  usually 
with  the  horses  upon  the  run.  Mr.  Gray¬ 
son  and  I  sprang  up  and  hurried  to  the 
front  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Even  then,  in  my  excitement,  I  noticed 
that  Ned  left  the  table  and  went  out  of 
the  “shanty”  door,  not  pausing  to  give 
the  advancing  wagon  more  than  a  look, 
and  disappeared  behind  the  buildings. 
The  occupant  of  the  buggy  proved  to  be 
our  neighbor,  Mr.  Johnson.  He  looked 


very  ill,  indeed,  was  hardly  able  to  sit 
up  and  drive.  He  talked  but  little,  but 
asked  to  have  some  one  ride  into  town 
with  him,  where  his  family  lived,  and 
where  he  wished  t~  consult  a  physician. 

As  quickly  as  possible  my  husband 
made  ready  to  go  with  him.  Meantime 
I  carried  Mr.  Johnson  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
hoping  he  would  drink  it  and  feel  better. 
He  told  me  he  was  too  ill  to  take  any¬ 
thing.  As  I  returned  the  coffee  to  the 
table  I  saw  through  the  windows  that 
Ned  had  taken  a  position  where  unseen 
himself,  he  could  observe  the  person  in 
the  carriage. 

He  must  have  recognized  our  neighbor, 
and  when  the  two  men  started  for  town 
he  went  about  his  morning  work  as 
usual.  I  thought  he  displayed  a  remark¬ 
able  curiosity,  but  gave  the  subject  no 
further  attention. 

By  neon,  Mr.  Grayson  was  at  home. 
Mr.  Johnson’s  sou  left  him  at  our  door 
on  his  way  out  to  the  ranch  to  care  for 
his  father’s  sheep,  that  had  been  cor¬ 
ralled  all  this  time. 

“  What  was  that  old  gentleman’s  hurry 
this  morning?”  was  Ned’s  first  question 
as  we  met  the  home-comer,  anxious  to 
know  of  the  sick  man’s  welfare. 

“  He  was  nearly  dead  of  poison,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Grayson,  “  and  naturally  felt 
in  a  hurry  to  get  relief  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  he  added  laughingly. 

“  ne  frightened  me,”  said  Ned,  “  driv. 
ing  up  at  such  a  furious  rate.  I  didn’t 
know  but  some  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Secret 
Service  men  were  coming ;”  and  he 
laughed  as  if  there  was  really  something 
very  funny  in  the  idea. 

“  Who  poisoned  him?  ”  I  asked,  hardly 
giving  a  thought  to  Ned’s  remark. 

“  The  fire  in  the  stove  and  a  mixture 
in  a  pail  on  a  stove,”  replied  my  hus¬ 
band,  who  saw  my  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  liked  to  tease  me.  “  He  was  very 
ill,  that  I  know.” 

“  Now,  John  Grayson,  do  drop  riddles 
snd  speak  in  plain  English,  or  I  will  be 
two  hours  getting  dinner,”  I  added, 
playfully. 

“  You  have  the  better  of  me  there,” 
said  John;  “my  ‘Colorado  appetite’  never 
could  stand  that,  especially  after  my 
long  ride — therefore  I  proceed.  When 
our  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  sheep  man  of  Apishapa  Valley,  arose 
from  his  lonely  couch  and  looked  upon 
the  flowing  waters  of  Dead  Man’s  Creek, 
he  was  in  his  usual  health,”  pronounced 
John  in  a  declamatory  manner,  for  he 
couldn’t  at  once  drop  teasing.  “  The 
god  of  day,  in  his  chariot  of  fire,  as¬ 
cended  the  Eastern  skies  and  smiled 
upon  the  awakened  earth.” 

“  Now  John,  don’t  ‘  soar,’  ”  I  groaned, 
“leave  that  to  ‘Samantha.’”  He  lifted 
his  hand  with  a  warning  gesture,  and 
continued  : 

“Peak  after  peak  of  the  snow-capped 
Rockies  returned  the  smile.  Did  Mr. 
Johnson  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Na¬ 
ture  by  which  he  was  surrounded  ?  He 
did  not !  His  mind  was  held  in  thrall 
by  the  minor  difficulties  of  his  business  ; 
a  dire  calamity  threatened  his  wooly 
companions.” 

“  Were  they  poisoned,  too?”  I  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“  Oh  !  woman,  you  would  bring  to 
earth  by  your  matter-of-fact  questions 
the  flights  of  a  Tennyson.  Give  me  some 
dinner,  ask  questions,  and  I  will  reply.” 
I  placed  the  dinner  upon  the  table — it 
was  just  ready  to  serve,  and  no  cook  can 
endure  with  patience  the  spoiling  of  her 
dinner  by  waiting.  Besides,  I  enjoyed 
seeing  John  in  a  merry  mood — it  spoke 
well  for  his  health,  the  recovery  of 
which  he  owed  to  Colorado’s  healing  at¬ 
mosphere. 

“  The  sheep  were  not  poisoned,”  said 
John,  brought  into  a  state  of  communi¬ 
cativeness  by  sight  of  his  favorite  des¬ 
sert,  “  but  a  few  of  them  showed  s’gns  of 
the  scab.  To  prevent  its  spreading  and 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  dipping  the 
whole  flock,  sheepmen  apply  what  may 
be  called  medicated  lard.  Mr.  Johnson 
put  the  pail  containing  this  mixture  upon 


the  stove  to  soften  it.  No  sooner  had  it 
begun  to  melt  than  he  began  to  feel 
deathly  sick  ;  he  experienced  a  strange 
sensation,  as  if  his  muscles  were  becom¬ 
ing  rigid  ;  he  instantly  divined  the  truth. 
Something  in  the  mixture  was  poisoning 
him.  He  threw  the  pail  outside  the  door, 
let  all  the  fresh  air  possible  into  the 
room,  and  then  drank  all  the  whisky  and 
camphor  he  had  in  the  house,  thereby 
saving  his  life,  the  doctor  tells  him.” 

“  Why  hasn’t  some  one  been  poisoned 
before  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  They  applied  it  cold  last  summer  ; 
besides,  Mr.  .1  ohnson  thinks  that  the  man 
he  had  with  him  then,  who  was  a  little 
reckless  in  his  experiments,  must  have 
put  strychnine  in  the  ointment,  and  that 
by  breathing  the  portion  of  it  set  free  by 
the  heating  process  he  was  made  so  ill.” 

“  What  a  terrible  situation  for  him,”  I 
remarked. 

“  It  was,  indeed,”  said  John  ;  “  yet  his 
coc  lness  was  admirable.  He  wrote  a  short 
statement  of  the  facts  upon  a  slip  of 
paper  and  put  it  where  it  would  be  found 
in  case  be  died,  then  sit  down  to  await 
developments.  As  he  grew  no  worse,  he 
managed  to  harness  his  horses  and  drive 
here  alone.  The  doctor  thinks  he  will 
be  out  to  the  ranch  in  a  week’s  time.” 

When  Ned  had  left  the  table,  John 
said  to  me :  “  Did  you  notice  Ned’s  re¬ 
mark  about  detectives  ?  ” 

“  I  hadn’t  given  it  much  thought,”! 
replied,  “  but  he  did  act  a  little  queer 
this  morning.  He  seemed  uncommonly 
anxious  to  see  without  being  seen.” 

“  If  he  wasn’t  such  a  likely  lad  I  should 
suspect  that  it  meant  something,”  said 
John. 

“  What  could  it  mean,  John  Grayson  ? 
You  are  a  little  too  apt  to  see  suspicious 
things,”  said  I,  taking  up  arms  at  once 
in  defense  of  the  boy.  “  He  thought  he 
had  made  a  joke  that  was  all.” 

{lobe  continued  ) 


Because  a  Person  has  a  Bad  Cough  It  should 
not  be  Inferred  that  Consumption  has  set  in.  al¬ 
though  a  case  of  Consumption  is  rarely  met  with, 
unaccompanied  by  a  distressing  Cough.  Where, 
however,  a  disposition  to  Pulmonary  disease  exists, 
a  Cough,  if  left  to  itself,  strains  and  racks  the  lungs, 
wastes  the  general  strength,  and  soon  establishes  an 
incurable  complaint.  In  all  cases,  then  it  is  the 
saler  plan  to  get  rid  of  a  Cough,  Cold,  or  Hoarseness 
without  delay,  and  for  this  purpose  no  remedy  acts 
more  promptly  or  surely,  or  with  more  beneflt  to  the 
organs  of  the  chest  than  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant. 
—  Adv. 
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Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  greatly  reduced  prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rurat.  New- 
Yorker  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 


n 


time  may  he  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No  164. — Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  With 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stein  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  Improve  'Dents.  The  case  is  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  Is  made  of  heavy 
plate -glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  is  $8.50  to 
$12.50.  We  send  it  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions.  $8. 

Offer  No.  108.— A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-jeweled 
watch,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  in  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  into  a  heavy  nickel  silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
it  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No  169.— This  is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
filled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-jeweled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  Offer  No.  167. 
The  case  Is  beautifully  engraved  and  is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  fine 
composition  metal.  This  Is  an  open- face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No- 170.— Same  watch  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  a 21. 

No.  4.  C. — For  those  wno  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled, 
the  jewels  being  set  In  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  which  Is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  Is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  it  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “  P.  S.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  Is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We  offer  It  in  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  23^  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
bunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  In  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  it  In  gold-tilled  case,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case .  and  for 
$19.50  In  open  face  ;  for  $19.50  In  three  ounce  coin 
silver,  hunting  or  open  face  ;  for  $12.75  In  nickel 
sliver,  open-face  case  ;  a  year’s  subscription  In¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beautiful  11-jewel  movement,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely  engraved  hunting  case  made  of  14k 
a.  S.  Assay  solid  gold,  usual  retail  price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the  prettiest  watches  for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Price  $25  net:  with  five  new  sub 
scrlptlons,  $28.50 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Late  Crop. — Is  there  any  crop  that 
can  be  put  in  the  ground  after  the  hay 
crop  has  been  taken  off — about  .1  uly  1 — 
that  will  do  to  go  into  a  silo  ;  if  so,  what 
fertilizer  would  such  a  crop  usually  re¬ 
quire  ?  A.  B.  i. 

Wendell,  Mass. 

Ans. — With  the  earliest  varieties  of 
corn  you  might  get  a  crop  large  enough 
for  the  silo.  Millet  would  also  mature, 
though  we  should  prefer  that  cured  into 
hay.  We  should  use  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  good  corn  fertilizer. 

Hog  Feed — I  have  mixed  (by  meas¬ 
ure)  for  hog  feed  the  following  grains  : 
Five-sixteenths  wheat,  five-sixteenths 
corn  (shelled),  four- sixteenths  barley 
and  two-sixteenths  oats — all  good  sound 
grains.  Is  the  mixture  a  good  ration 
for  breeding  sows  and  young  pigs,  or 
could  I  make  it  better  at  less  cost,  or 
even  at  the  same  ?  Here  are  the  prices 
of  the  grains  :  Wheat  (No.  2  Northern), 
45  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  30  cents  per 
bushel ;  bar’ey,  30  cents  per  bushel  ; 
oats,  23  cents  per  bushes.  m.  m. 

Minnesota  Lake,  Minn. 

This  mixed  feed  will  certainly  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  one  alone,  having  a  ratio 
of  seven  of  carbonaceous  matter  to  one 
of  protein,  which  is  excellent  for  pigs, 
old  and  young,  and  especially  so  for 
brood  sows  with  litters.  The  cost  of  the 
feed  is  65  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  as 
this  quantity  should  make  at  least  20 
pounds  of  live  weight,  the  profit  of  the 
feeding  should  be  satisfactory.  h.  s. 

A  Hog  Record.— On  page  157  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  see:  “  Who  Can  Beat  This  Pig 
Record?”  The  “record”  given  is  in 
the  future  to  a  great  extent.  Here  is 
mine :  September  20  and  24,  1891,  my 
t*o  Jersey  Red  sows  dropped  17  pigs. 
March  31,  1892,  I  sold  16  pigs  (one  having 
died  young)  that  weighed  3,880  pounds, 
an  average  of  242%  pounds  each.  The 
same  two  sov-s  farrowed  19  pigs  on  April 
8  and  12,  1892;  of  these  I  lost  one,  and 
on  December  5  sold  16  that  averaged  238 
pounds  each,  having  killed  two  for  our 
own  use.  In  each  case  I  used  a  full 
blood  Pola  d-China  boar.  Did  we  crowd 
our  pigs  to  their  utmost  capacity  or  not? 
Jonesville,  Mich.  r.  a.  b. 

A  Camel  Boom. — While  in  this  country 
the  car  horse  seems  doomed  by  the  in¬ 
creased  importance  of  the  electric  and 
cable  motor,  a  new  “  revolution  ”  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  out  in  Australia,  if  we  may 
believe  Mining  Industries : 

In  Australia  the  camel  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  bullocks  for  use  in  the  bar¬ 
ren  interior  regions.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  already  opened  up  and  in  regu¬ 
lar  work  in  Australia,  five  lines  of  camel 
traffic,  and  that  on  these  lines  over  2,000 
camels  are  in  daily  use.  Camels  are  found 
to  be  so  useful  that  the  number  employed 
will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possiole. 
With  bullock  teams  only  about  10  miles 
a  day  can  be  made,  but  it  is  found  that 
the  camel  will  travel  84  miles  in  18  hours, 
carrying  a  load  of  300  pounds.  In  the 
interior  of  Australia  are  over  1,000,000 
square  miles  of  almost  unknown  desert, 
and  it  is  on  the  great  inland  plains  that 
it  is  intended  to  utilize  the  camel  trains, 
and  by  their  use  the  various  oases  of  civ¬ 
ilization  may  be  more  directly  connected 
than  by  the  old  bullock  routes.  On  the 
arid  plains  and  among  the  mud  flats  and 
brackish  lakes  the  camel  finds  plenty  of 
coarse  grass  and  thorny  shrubs  on  which 
to  subsist. 

Tuberculosis  in  England.— The  New 
York  Sun  says  that  at  present  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  no  small  interest  every  were  is 
being  conducted  with  regard  to  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  cattle  by  a  Royal  Commission  in 
England.  A  selected  healthy  cow  is  care¬ 
fully  watched  for  some  time  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  free  from  disease. 
Then  for  some  time  it  is  fed  on  food  in¬ 
fected  with  bacteria  and  tuberculosis, 
and  time  is  afterwards  allowed  for  the 
development  of  the  infection.  The  Com¬ 
missioners’  report,  which,  in  its  final 
form,  will  probably  not  be  made  before 
autumn,  will  tell  whether  the  meat  and 
milk  from  infected  cows  are  infective ; 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  their  use  is 
likely  to  affect  the  public  health.  A  good 
deal  has  been  written  on  this  subject  of 
late  in  this  and  other  countries,  but  much 


of  the  enunciations  have  been  of  an  empir¬ 
ical  and  often  contradictory  nature,  and, 
in  view  of  the  care  with  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  test  case  has  been  conducted,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  of  great  value  wherever  the 
milk  and  meat  of  neat  cattle  are  used, 
and  wi  1  be  likely  to  cause  changes  in 
laws  with  regard  to  the  importation, 
slaughtering  and  marketing  of  cattle,  as 
well  as  the  handling  of  the  products  of 
milch  cows. 

Sheep  as  Lawn  Mowers — A  writer 
in  Root’s  Gleanings  gives  this  account 
of  sheep  in  an  apiary  : 

As  we  were  walking  through  the  apiary 
we  noticed  the  grass  was  kept  down, 
perhaps  not  so  nicely  and  evenly  as  a 
lawn  mower  would  do  it,  but  well 
enough  to  answer  all  practical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  apiary. 

“You  do  not  dare  to  turn  stock  in 
here,  do  you  ?  ”  said  we. 

“  No,”  said  he  :  “I  let  loose  a  flock  of 
sheep.” 

“  Only  at  night,”  we  interposed. 

“No,”  said  he:  “it  makes  but  little 
difference  whether  it  is  night  or  day. 
The  sheep  are  seldom  molested,  and  they 
will  eat  the  grass  clear  up  to  the  en¬ 
trances.  And  even  if  the  bees  do  sting, 
they  can  not  hurt  them  very  much,  on 
account  of  their  wooly  coverings.”  The 
only  time  he  had  ever  seen  any  commo¬ 
tion  among  the  sheep  was  when  one  of 
them  “  got  pecked  in  the  nose.”  But 
that  was  rare. 

This  method  of  keeping  down  the 
grass  in  the  apiary  by  means  of  sheep  is 
certainly  a  good  one.  We  have  seen  the 
idea  advanced  a  number  of  times  before, 
but  never  had  a  chance  to  witness  how 
nicely  they  do  the  work,  and  at  practi¬ 
cally  no  expense— nay,  rather  at  a  slight 
net  profit,  because  the  grass  is  converted 
into  wool  and  mutton.  Here  is  one  case, 
at  least,  where  sheep  and  bees  go  well 
together.  But  in  California  the  thing 
seems  to  be  reversed ;  or,  rather,  to  put 
it  more  exactly,  a  few  sheep  in  an  apiary 
are  an  advantage ;  but  when  the  bee 
pasturage  is  encumbered  with  5,000  it  is 
a  little  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In 
California  the  sheep  and  bees  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  same  plant  for  a  living  ; 
nence  the  sheep  ean  very  soon  destroy 
all  prospects  of  a  honey  crop  ;  but  here 
the  sheep  eat  the  grass  and  let  the  bees 
have  the  basswood  and  clover. 


AGAINST  DISHORNING  CATTLE. 

Of  late  considerable  has  been  said  in 
regards  to  dishorning  cattle.  In  my  es¬ 
timation  it  is  a  cruel  practice,  and  should 
come  under  the  head  of  “  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals.”  It  is  natural  for  cattle  to  have 
horns,  and  if  our  Creator  did  not  wish 
them,  they  would  not  have  been  on  our 
animals  to-day.  Compare  a  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle  with  nice  horns  with  brass  knobs  on 
them  with  one  having  bare  heads.  Ninety- 
mine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  will 
prefer  the  herd  with  horns.  The  looks 
of  a  cow  that  is  dishorned  are  spoiled 
forever.  A  man  who  thinks  anything  of 
his  held  will  not  allow  any  of  them  to 
suffer  the  barbarous  act  of  dishorning. 
I  am  a  breeder  of  blooded  stock,  and 
have  been  to  many  agricultural  fairs,  and 
acted  as  judge  on  stock.  No  dishorned 
cow  that  is  judged  by  an  expert  among 
perfect  animals  will  ever  receive  men¬ 
tion.  I  claim  that  whoever  dishorns  his 
cattle  does  an  injury  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  his  herd.  Very  recently  I  read 
where  a  man  had  dishorned  quite  a  large 
number  in  a  day.  That  man  would  have 
been  in  better  health  and  business  had 
he  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  waded  into 
farm  work  and  set  a  good  example,  and, 
if  this  were  followed,  in  a  few  years 
there  would  be  less  talk  about  leaving 
the  old  farm.  H< 

Norfolk  County,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  R.  N  -  Y.  has  often  given 
its  views  on  the  subject  of  dishorning 
cattle.  We  can  see  no  value  in  a  horned 
head,  except  as  our  friend  says,  it  adds 
to  the  “  scale  of  points  ”  method  in  judg¬ 
ing  an  animal.  Horns  are  weapons  only 
and  though  useful  no  doubt  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  her  wild  days, 
ages  ago,  the  cow  has  no  use  for  them 
nowadays.  We  do  not  think  a  case  for 
“cruelty  to  animals”  can  be  made 
against  those  who  cut  the  horns  off.  We 
prefer  taking  the  horns  from  young 
calves.  This  is  more  humane  and  leaves  j 
a  better  shaped  head. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Th«  bubal. 


RawFlesh 

of  man  or  horse  or 
other  animal  (not  ma¬ 
lignant)  begins  to  seal) 
in  a  night  with  Phenol 
Sodique. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  the  Celebrated  Snallwell 
Flock  of  the  late  Mb.  Edward  Gittus. 

SALTER,  SIMPSON  &  SONS 

A  BE  favored  with  Instructions  from  the  Executors 
-1  (in  consequence  of  the  Farm  being  relinquished 
at  Michaelmas  next.)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
MANOB  FARM.  8NAILWKLL  (throe  miles  from 
Newmarket),  on  THURSDAY,  AUGUeT  3d,  1893,  the 
Entire  Flock  of  PUREBRED  BLACK-FACEI)  SUF¬ 
FOLK  SHEEP,  comprising — 

000  Shearling,  2-Shear.  3-Shear,  and  older  Ewes, 

200  Ewe  Lambs, 

40  Grand  Ram  Lambs,  and 
10  Shearling  Rams 

(Fully  registered  in  the  Suffolk  Flock  Book). 

The  sale  will  a  fford  to  tlockraasters  and  ram  breed¬ 
ers  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  procuring  sheep 
of  the  highest  merits  of  this  popular  breed.  The 
strain  of  Sailor,  1112  (by  Sailor  Prince),  winner  of 
first  prizes  at  the  Plymouth  (Royal),  Suffolk  and 
Essex  shows,  1890,  and  which  was  reserved  at  the 
1890  sale,  largely  predominates  In  the  Hock. 

The  ram  lambs  promise  to  compare  favorably  with 
any  shown  In  previous  years. 

Further  particulars  in  futore  advertisements,  or 
on  reference  to  the  Shepherd,  Manor  Farm,  Snnll- 
well,  or  to  the  auctioneers,  Bury  st.  Edmond’s 
and  Attleborough,  England. 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  it  ? 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


H 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACH  INK 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

JF"  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


ST.  LAMBERT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  blood,  ln-and-ln-bred  to  Stoke 
]  Fogis  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  8(17  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tlvolt.  New  York.' 


DRIVING  still  leads  them  all. 

IT  WILL  OONTROL  THB  MOST 
VIOIOUS  HOR9H. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 

I  00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ^  I  A  IT 

Nickel,  $  1 .50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  SS. 
High-Class  Shropshires 


We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  docks  ol  Bowen  Jones  and  Minton,  that  wlLl 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  15  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-biPd  vearllng  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  first  ’98  Importation  will  arrive  In  July 

4  HE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Berkshire,  ohe»t«r  whtw, 

Jersey  Rod  and  Poland  Chin* 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattlo.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Doga.  Catalogue. 
iiovUIce  Chester  Co.,  Pease, 


i  Poland  China  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D  V).  MAGIE,  Orlglna- 
•  tor,  Oxford,  O  Send  for  circulars. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  p-actlcal  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  ora  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price, 

Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonful  of 

GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
V*  any.  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
best)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beast. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 


B.  P. 
HORNS 


ROCK  S  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG- 
a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  blrdB  for  sale. 
MAHI/VN  SAGEIt,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

PINK  TRKK  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO  ,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

HHBBMHnannHraBH 


HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  OF 

"D  A  TC  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
JlvXXjLO*  Prairie-Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
'  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  ana 
Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeepers,  Farmers 
and  Poultry  Keepers. — By  “Pickett.”  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

All  ages;  both  sexes;  very  choice  stock  and  lowest 
prices.  E.  E.  &  Al.  C.  Hakhington,  Watertown,  N.  Y 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 


IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 


un  uanu. 


special  inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  circulais.  This  herd  win  be  at  tbe 
W orld’s  t  air  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  14.  See  It  sure. 


JPT?  fTTTTT'  There  is  probably  no  branch  of 
-IVV/JL  X  Jl  farming  or  stock-raising  that  is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
„  e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

But  every  man  doesn't  know  how  to  care  for  sheep 
though  he  can  easily  icarn  ••  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  inenagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  iu  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
vi  ho  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents 
THE  BUBAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts..  New  York. 


IN 

SHEEP 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 


SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCH ERON 
DRJVJNG  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  f»om  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  worid. 


RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  arixnala,  and  cows  with  preat  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


BRIEiO 


OKDEK8  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS,  i  36  Forest  Street,  Brookly^^N.  Y. 


GIDER  & 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  |  . 
PreeeeB,  Grater*,  Elevators,  Pumps.  P~r~p 
etc.  Send  (or  Catalogue.  aar 

BOOMER  &  BOSCH  ERiY|§djl 

PRESS  CO., 

1 18  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  /  No 

Danger!  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work, 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  16  Mirny  SfH  N.V, 


THE 

Great  American 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


GOOK  BOOK 

p  n  p  C  containing  over  2,500 
rnkb  tested  recipes.  820 
pages  bound  in  cloth.  Don’tfailto 

_  f^WATCH-CLOCK 

he  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 

ddress  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  287.  New  Vork  City,  N.  Y. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  8AVK  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  ft  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  ‘,£46  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

300  Bush,  for  Sale.  Crop  of  1893  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
first-class  in  every  respect.  Price  $6.50  per  bushel, 
sacted.  Send  check  with  order.  Also  for  sale  one 
very  fine  registered  Dorset  buck. 

WYNKOOP  BROS., MUf  >rd  Del. 
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On  occult  sciences  she  dwelt -this  learned  Boat jn 

Explained'  the  Nowness  Of  the  Then  and  the  Tbat- 
nes*  of  the  This. 

“And  do  you  not  at  times,”  she  asked,  in  fervor 
long  to  grasp 

The  Near  though  Unattainable -the  Just  Beyond 
Your  Grasp!” 

The  sweet  Chicago  girl  to  whom  her  question  was 
addressed 

hooked  In  her  far-off.  soulful  eyes  and  candidly 
confessed:  ...  „ 

“Indeed  1  do;  just  lots  of  times!”  Oh,  Concord, 
calm  thy  shades! 

"  It's  when  I  have  an  itching  just  between  my  shoul¬ 
der  blades.”  — Peck’s  Sun. 

“  Why  do  you  call  your  new  cook 
Misery?”  “Because  she  loves  com¬ 
pany.” — Life. 

“  I  can't  see  how  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long- 
wind  manages  to  wade  through  his  ser¬ 
mons.”  “  Oh,  they  are  not  deep.” — Town 
Topics. 

Grace  Ingle  :  “You  ask  me  to  marry 
you.  Can  you  not  read  your  answer  in 
my  face  ?  ”  Ned  Never  (cruelly):  “Yes  ; 
it  is  very  plain.” — Puck. 

“Captain,  why  do  they  distribute  liq¬ 
uor  to  sailors  on  shipboard?”  “Well, 
you  know,  every  Jack  should  have  his 
gill.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  .Tolly  Honeymoon. — She:  “This 
horrid  article  implies  that  you  married 
me  for  money.”  He  :  “  Well,  don't  con¬ 
tradict  it.  I  don’t  care  to  be  taken  for  a 
fool.”— Life. 

Mr.  Figg  :  “  You  should  remember, 
my  son,  that  there  is  nothing  attained 
without  labor.  You  need  not  expect  to 
get  something  for  nothing.”  Tommy  : 
“  I  get  lots  of  lickin’s  for  nothin’,  any¬ 
how.” — Judge. 

She  :  “Charlie,  if  you  were  to  die,  and 
I  should  marry  again,  you  aren’t  afraid 
I  wouldn’t  marry  somebody  just  like 
you,  are  you?”  He:  “Yes.”  She: 
“Why,  darling?”  He:  “I’m  afraid  he 
wouldn’t  propose.” — Life. 

“  Howdy  do  ?”  said  the  traveler  to  the 
Kansas  farmer.  “Howdy  do?”  “  How’s 
pork  ?”  “  Pork’s  gone  up.  ”  “You  don’t 

say  so  !  ”  “  Yep.  Ef  ye’d  bin  ’round 

here  in  time  for  the  cyclone,  ye’d  have 
seen  it  go.” — Washington  Star. 

“  You  must  let  the  baby  have  one 
cow's  milk  to  drink  every  day,”  said  the 
doctor.  “  Very  well,  if  you  say  so,  doc¬ 
tor,”  said  the  perplexed  young  mother ; 
“  but  I  really  don’t  see  how  he  is  going 
to  hold  it  all. ” — Indianapolis  Journal. 


The 

Labor 

Question 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


From  the 
Farmer’s 
Standpoint. 


The  chief  expense  in  plowing,  sowing,  and  harvesting 
a  field  of  wheat,  oats  or  barley  is  labor,  and  the  cost  of  the 
labor,  therefore,  is  the  important  factor.  A  poor  crop  re¬ 
quires  as  much  labor  as  a  good  one. 

It  is,  therefore,  easily  demonstrated  that  the  farmer  who 
raises  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  instead  of  the  average 
18  or  20  bushels,  is  not  only  securing  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  grain,  but  that  the  extra  15  to  17  bushels  har¬ 
vested  costs  him  but  very  little  to  raise.  The  land,  the 
team,  and  the  labor  of  sowing  cost  the  same  in  either  case. 

The  way  to  increase  the  farmer’s  profit  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  through  growing  more  acres  of  grain,  but  by  growing 
more  grain  per  acre,  and  how  to  do  this  is  the  question. 

Here  are  the  answers,  they  speak  for  themselves. 

Last  fall  I  used  1,000  pounds  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizer  on  eight  acres  of  wheat  on 
sandy  loam.  The  wheat  was  good,  yielding  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  used 
fertilizers  for  years,  but  I  never  used  a  fertilizer  which  gave  me  the  results  Bradley’s 
has  given  me.  JAMES  E.  DRESSER,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

Bradley’s  Fertilizers  not  only  make  more  grain  but  more  straw,  a  better  quality  of 
grain,  which  brings  a  better  price,  and  they  also  make  a  much  better  seeding  which 
brings  more  hay.  NELSON  MERCHANT,  Carlyon,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  Bradley’s  Standard  Fertilizers  for  several  years  with  good  results.  I 
would  not  think  of  getting  along  without  phosphate.  Some  farmers  think  by  using 
50  pounds  per  acre  they  ought  to  get  a  heavy  crop.  It  is  all  folly.  They  should  not 
use  less  than  200  pounds  for  wheat,  and  never  use  a  poor  brand.  If  I  were  going  to 
buy  a  farm,  and  run  in  debt,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  raise  money  and 
buy  phosphate.  Without  the  use  of  it  you  cannot  raise  much  grain. 

WM.  DALTON,  Lima,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  fertilizers  for  many  years.  I  think  the  Bradley  Fertilizers  increase  the 
yield  one  half,  besides  making  a  grand  good  setting  of  clover. 

A.  J.  CANT,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO., 

S^^cTranlte^idkling^^Rochester,  N.  Y.  No.  02  State  St.,  BOSTON. 

STEEL 
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UNLE ACHED  M  gB 

hardwood  ■  ■  ■■  %ar 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  Loudon,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse ,  September  14-21. 

Magnificent  and  Spacious 

Poultry  Building  and  Horticultural  Hall, 

HEADY  FOR  USE  THIS  FALL. 

The  Most  Complete  Building’s, 

1  The  Greatest  Railroad  Facilitifes, 

The  Largest  Premiums 
OF  ANY  FAIR  IN  THE  STATE 

Entries  close  Aug.  16.  For  Prize-Lists  and  other 
information  address  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON, 

Secretary,  Albany,  N.Y. 

To  riushroom  Growers! 

Those  Intending  to  try  this  new  money-making  crop 
the  coming  fall  and  winter,  will  hear  of  something 
to  their  advantage  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 
Send  postal  at  once  for  circular.  G.  C.  WATsON, 
Wholesale  Seedsman  and  Commission  Merchant, 
1025  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying-  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  lai  est  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’ 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  His  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  In  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— 
Boston  A  dvertiser. 

“In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  Is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener's  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  Judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Gor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 

FUK  SALE.— Butterworth  Thrasher  and  Cleaner; 

good  as  new;  with  two-horse  tread  power  In 
good  order  Owner  has  sold  farm.  Address 

J.  VAN  WAGONER,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 

rnp  Q*|  r  A  Good  Stock  or  Fruit  Farm, 
rUn  OHLt.  living  water,  good  location,  goed 
buildings,  new  barn,  277  acres.  Price.  $1 1.50  per  acre. 
Address  LOUIS  A.  HUMBERT,  St.  Croix,  Ind. 


LIGHT  DRAFT. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  can  easily  Handle  or  Operate  It 

PERFECT  KNOTTER. 

vcl  Easily  Raised 

and  Lowered. 
Good  Tilt. 

No  Weight  on 

Horses’  Necks. 

Light,  Strong, 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


By  a  proper  and  liberal 
use  of  the  celebrated 


FERTILISERS 


■  1  ■  !&j!aaajissff-a£  THYMO-CRESOL 

B  tl  SMI  Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended  _ 

5  m  ^  El  and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

B — —  a  jg&oai  world;  n  on-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water-.  Sample  by 

Ssoc.ForsTTby  all  reliable  dealers.  Iawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md„  Sole  Agents  tor  U.  £>. 


THYMO-CRESOL 
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many  have  four  or  five,  and  up  to  eight  or  ten.  I 
have  known  them  to  have  16  or  18  each.  The  same 
animal  doesn’t  usually  vary  much  in  the  number  at 
different  births.” 

“  At  what  age  are  the  pups  usually  weaned  ?  ” 

“  When  four  to  five  weeks  old.” 

“  Isn’t  that  pretty  young  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  there  is  danger  of  their  being  injured  by  the 
bitch  if  they  are  left  much  longer.  When  she  begins 
to  snap  at  them  it  is  time  to  take  them  away.  They 
will  do  very  nicely  by  themselves  at  that  age.” 

“  Do  you  keep  any  besides  your  own  dogs  ?  ” 

“Yes,  we  board  a  good  many,  and  do  quite  a 
business  in  fitting  up  dogs  for  exhibition.,*  We 
care  for  the  latter,  get  them  into  good  condition 
for  the  bench  shows,  take  them  to  the  latter  and 
have  all  the  prizes  we  get.” 

“  What  prices  do  you 
get  for  boarding  dogs  ?  ” 

“Different  prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size.  We 
are  boarding  a  Great 
Dane  for  if  K)  per  month.” 

“  Do  you  assume  any 

“No;  we  simply  guar- 
.•Jg  ,  jg  antee  them  good  care 

and  feed  them  the  same 
as  we  do  our  own  dogs, 
but  nothing  further.  If 
anything  happens  to 
them  the  owners  must 
stand  the  loss.” 

•Lv'x'  bitten  in  handling  the 

d°£s  ?  ” 

4W%fSK  “  Very  seldom  ;  there 

U  '-j/-  is  little  danger  if  proper 

|£if  care  is  used.  I  haye  been 

.  j  nipped  occasionally, 

■  ■■  a  however.” 

“  Do  you  ever  have 
any  cases  of  hydropho- 

•  “No.  I  don’t  believe 

in  hydrophobia. 


it  is  the  nature  of  the  Wolfhounds  to  run  after  them.’ 

“  Then  you  wouldn’t  consider  them  particularly  val¬ 
uable  for  a  farmer  to  have  on  the  farm  ?” 


A  FARM  GONE  TO  THE  DOGS, 


A  LONG  ISLAND  CANINE  PARADISE;  HISTORIC  GROUNDS 
FILLED  BY  HOUNDS 
[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

All  Sorts  of  Farming  on  Dong  Island. 

There  is  some  queer  farming,  as  we  understand  the 
word,  in  this  country  of  ours,  and,  for  a  small  terri¬ 
tory,  Long  Island  contains  its  full  share.  Not  the 
least  interesting  is  a  dog  farm  which  I  recently  visited, 
about  20  miles  out  from  the  city,  near  Lawrence,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  inland.  It  contains  about  60 
acres,  lies  on  the  shore  of  Jamaica  Bay,  and  is  owned 
by  H.  W.  Huntington,  a  Brooklyn  gentleman.  The 
Marlborough  Kennels  is  the  name  given  it.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  under  the  management  of  A.  B.  McGregor,  a 
Scotchman,  with  a  life  long  experience  in  the  handling 
of  dogs,  and  formerly 
manager  of  several  noted 

Scotch  kennels.  The  soil  _ _ 

is  of  that  light,  sandy 
character  common  to 
this  part  of  the  island.  I**?  * 

This  is  an  old  settled 
region,  the  buildings 

showing  signs  of  great  i#  ■  *YY ; 

age.  The  old  barns  on  * 

the  place  have  been  *%£ f . 

fitted  up  with  kennels  |.W.~ 

for  the  larger  dogs,  with  -  LwShjpEg 

large  paddocks  near  by  (fiN 

turned  for  exercise.  The 
dwelling  house  is  a  very 
old  building  ;  the  family 

of  the  manager  and  the  ' '  'HU 

help  occupy  the  upright  '\£X 

part,  while  a  long  wing  feJfc  Ipsa 

is  used  for  kennels  for  J|mS 

the  smaller  dogs,  and  for 

whelping  purposes.  .  »  "  Q  V* 

From  the  second  floor  .  -v\ . 

an  inclined  runway  leads  -  U 

to  a  paddock  outside 
where  the  dogs  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  during  jU  ; 

pleasant  days.  .  jjLj%0  , 


"  much 

There  is  seldom  a  case 

same  as  a  human  being 
gets  ‘  out  of  his  head,’ 
but  they  seldom  have 
hydrophobia.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have 
hydrophobia  are  simply  frightened  to  death  by  imagi¬ 
nation.” 

Blue  Ribbons  and  Blue  Blood. 

“  Let’s  go  out  and  see  the  dogs,”  said  Mr.  McGregor. 
As  we  passed  through  the  hall,  he  pointed  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride,  to  a  large  frame  on  each  side, 
filled  with  prizes  taken  at  the  leading  bench  shows  of 
the  country,  calling  particular  attention  to  the  large 
preponderance  of  blue  ribbons,  indicating  first  prizes. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  wing  were  some  kennels 
containing  bitches  with  pups. 

“There  is  the  English  Greyhound,  Champion  Spin¬ 
away,”  said  Mr.  McGregor.  “  She  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  served  by  Fullerton  2nd,  at  a  service  fee  of 
£45.  She  had  10  pups,  five  of  which  we  have  already 
taken  away.” 

“  How  much  do  you  ask  for  these  pups  ?  ” 

“  They  couldn’t  be  bought  for  $100  apiece.  Their 
mother  is  one  of  the  finest  Greyhounds  in  America. 
Over  on  this  side  is  the  imported  Russian  Wolfhound 
bitch,  Princess  Irma  and  her  pups.  She  whelped  on 
the  cars  while  I  was  taking  her  to  a  bench  show,  and 
lost  ohe  of  her  pups.” 


Keep  Them  Away  from 

“  What  are  your  prin¬ 
cipal  breeds  ?  ”  I  asked 
Mr.  McGregor. 

“  We  make  a  specialty 

of  the  Russian  Wolfhounds  (Psovoi.)  We  have  also 
English  Greyhounds,  Irish  Terriers  and  Bull  Terriers.” 
“  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  here  ?  ” 

“  About  a  year  ;  before  that  I  had  charge  of  Mr. 
Pope’s  kennels  in  Maine.” 

“  Are  the  Russian  Wolfhounds  a  new  breed  in  this 
country  ?  ” 

“Yes,  comparatively;  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
they  were  first  brought  here.” 

“  Of  what  practical  value  are  they  ?  ” 

“  None  in  particular  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In 
the  Old  Country  they  are  used  for  coursing,  and  might 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  West.” 

•'  Does  it  pay  well  to  breed  them  there  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  they  are  such  a  new  breed  here  that  they 
are  not  very  plentiful,  and  they  are  popular  with  the 
fanciers,  so  that  we  get  good  prices  for  them.” 

“  Are  they  of  any  value  as  watch  dogs  ?  ” 

“  Well,  they  are  not  generally  used  for  that  purpose, 
but  make  very  good  watchers.  Their  principal  use  is 
in  following  hares,  foxes  and  wolves.” 

“  Won’t  they  follow  sheep,  then  ?  ” 

“No  more  than  any  other  dogs.  They  wouldn’t  dis¬ 
turb  sheep  ordinarily,  but  if  the  sheep  started  to  run, 


“  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  the  stale  bread  ?  ” 

“  Fifty  cents  a  barrel.” 

“  Is  it  in  good  shape,  or  is  it  likely  to  be  pretty  old 
and  moldy  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  is  in  good  condition,  much  of  it  being  soft 
enough  for  family  use.” 

“  Did  you  ever  use  any  of  the  animal  meal  for  making 
dog  feed  ?  ” 


“  Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  good  to  use  in 
the  bread  you  make  ?  ” 

“  It  might,  but  we  have  never  tried  it.  We  buy 
the  meat  outright,  and  then  we  know  what  we  are 
getting.” 

“  Are  the  dogs  subject  to  many  diseases  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  to  a  great  many.  They  frequently  have  dis¬ 
temper,  they  become  costive  and  are  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  inflammations  of  various  kinds,  etc.,  in 
short,  they  are  subject  to  about  the  same  ailments  as 
human  beings.” 

Facts  About  Dog  Farming. 

“  How  many  young  do  the  bitches  have  at  a  birth?” 

“They  vary  greatly — sometimes  only  two  or  three; 
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“  Do  you  consider  her  a  good  type  of  the  breed  ?  ” 
“Yes,  she  is  one  of  the  best  bitches  in  America. 
She  has  taken  a  number  of  first  premiums  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  numerous  specials  for  best  bitch 
on  exhibition.  We  will  go  out  to  the  other  kennels 
and  look  at  her  mates.  Ilere  is  Argoss,  the  grandest 
specimen  of  the  breed  living.  He  has  competed  against 
all  the  most  noted  Psovie  in  America,  and  has  never 
been  beaten.  He  won  the  great  silver  medal  at  Mos¬ 
cow  in  1891,  and  has  won  a  large  number  of  firsts  and 
specials  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Then  here 
is  the  bitch  Zerry  (see  Fig.  165),  a  large,  powerful 
animal,  and  Modjeska,  a  sister  of  Princess  Irma,  and 
one  of  the  finest  animals  of  the  breed  to  be  found  in 
England  and  Russia.  She  possesses  all  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  type  of  the  breed,  and 
has  but  one  defect,  she  is  a  little  small.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  she  would  be  the  best  of  her  breed  to  be 
found  to-day.  These  four,  Argoss,  Princess  Irma, 
Modjeska  and  Zerry,  are  the  best  four  Wolfhounds 
in  America.” 

There  were  a  number  of  others,  fine  animals,  but 
not  equal  to  those  named.  Several  greyhounds  were 
also  much  in  evidence.  About  GO  dogs  in  all  were  in 
the  different  kennels,  but  the  number  sometimes 
reaches  100.  They  had  all  been  put  in  on  account  of 
a  passing  shower,  but  while  we  were  looking  at  them, 
they  were  turned  out,  and  such  a  scampering  as  they 
made  !  Their  long  legs  and  muscular  frames  carry 
them  over  the  ground  at  a  pace  that  far  outstrips  the 
fastest  horse.  They  are  of  a  very  amiable  disposition, 
and  readily  responded  to  my  friendly  advances  by 
jumping  all  over  me,  a  proceeding  not  particularly 
pleasant  considering  their  weight  and  agility.  They 
are  perfect  bundles  of  muscles.  Mr.  McGregor  told 
me  that  he  had  known  one  of  them  to  jump  over  the 
gate  of  the  paddock,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
Another  shower  threatening,  they  were  soon  returned 
to  their  kennels,  each  dog  knowing  his  place,  and  re¬ 
sponding  quickly  to  his  name,  though  apparently  pre¬ 
ferring  to  remain  outside. 

In  the  second  story  of  this  house  extension  were 
what  are  called  the  toy  dogs,  most  prominent  among 
them  being  the  Irish  Terriers,  bright,  wideawake 
little  fellows.  A  litter  of  pups  Mr.  McGregor  said 
could  be  bought  for  $50  each. 

“  Do  you  take  orders  for  dogs  before  they  are  ready 
to  deliver  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes,  before  they  are  born  many  times.” 

“  Do  you  require  a  deposit  with  these  future  delivery 
animals  ?” 

“Yes,  unless  the  customer  is  well  known  so  that  we 
are  sure  he  will  take  what  he  has  ordered.  Any 
stranger  must  make  a  deposit,  but  if  the  dogs  are  not 
satisfactory,  he  need  not  take  them,  provided  he 
notifies  us  of  the  fact  so  that  we  will  not  suffer  a  loss 
by  having  them  left  on  our  hands.” 

I  came  away  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  de  1  to 
be  learned  about  the  faithful  dog ;  that  he  is  a  much 
misunderstood  and  maligned  animal,  and  that  blood 
will  tell  both  in  the  dog  and  the  breeder.  f.  h.  v. 


A  MAMMOTH  CLOVER  FARMER. 

( Concluded .) 

Better  Than  Medium  ;  When  to  Cut. 

“  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  blossoms  of  this  and  in  those  of  the  Medium,  or  in 
the  size  of  the  seed  ?  ” 

“  None  whatever.  The  only  difference  I  note  in  the 
two  is  that  the  Mammoth  grows  taller  and  has  a  more 
fuzzy  stem  and  leaf.” 

“  Do  you  consider  it  safer  for  a  seed  crop  than  the 
Medium  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  All  that  I  can  say  experience  has  taught 
me  is  that  it  makes  much  more  seed.” 

“  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  fail  during  your  18  years 
of  experience  ?  ” 

“  The  lowest  amount  that  I  have  got  in  that  time 
has  been  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  highest  5% 
bushels.” 

“  Now  give  your  way  of  harvesting  the  seed  crop. 
When  is  it  usually  ready  to  cut  ?  ” 

“The  latter  part  of  July,  a  comparatively  leisure 
time  with  me.” 

“  What  stage  must  it  be  in  before  it  is  cut  ?  ” 

“When  most  of  the  heads  are  brown  and  fully  ripe, 
when  it  begins  to  shatter.  You  never  can  get  all  the 
heads  brown,  but  the  cutting  must  commence  some¬ 
time.” 

“  Should  it  be  dry  or  damp  when  cut  ?  ” 

“Perfectly  dry.  You  can’t  cut  it  when  damp;  no 
machine  will  handle  it.” 

“  Now,  what  kind  of  a  machine  do  you  use  ?” 

“  A  self-rake  machine.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  1  set 
it.  There  are  four  rakes  to  it,  and  they  are  made  to 
work  automatically,  casting  a  gavel  every  fourth  rake, 
but  by  putting  on  the  foot  trip  it  can  be  made  to 
throw  every  second  rake,  every  fourth  one  makes 
them  too  large,  while  every  second  one  makes  them 


too  small.  I  use  the  larger  gavel  If  I  could  throw 
every  third  rake  I  would  prefer  doing  so.  The  smaller 
the  bunches,  so  they’re  not  tooc small,  the  better.” 

From  Field  to  Thrasher. 

“  How  long  do  you  let  it  lie  before  thrashing  ?  ” 

“  Until  the  clover  and  weeds  are  dry — from  one  to 
three  weeks.  It  cannot  be  thrashed  at  all  if  the  least 
bit  damp.  I  turn  it  once  just  before  thrashing  in 
regular  rows  as  it  was  cut,  going  the  same  way  the 
machine  went.  The  reason  for  this:  putting  the  fork 
under  the  back  part  of  the  bunch  and  lifting  it,  the 
gave!  holds  together,  because  the  bunch  is  made  from 
the  back  towards  the  front,  each  rakeful  lapping  to 
some  extent  on  the  preceding  one.  Never  roll  up  or 
double  up  a  bunch  in  turning  it.  I  use  a  three-tine 
wooden  fork  for  this  purpose;  it  is  much  better  than  a 
steel  one.  Never  lay  a  bunch  on  top  of  another  till 
you  are  ready  to  take  it  to  the  machine.  If  you 
should  do  this  and  it  should  get  wet,  much  seed  will 
be  lost  by  sprouting  or  in  drying.  In  turning  the 
bunches  never  lift  them  ;  but  thrust  the  fork  under 
them,  and  gently  turn  them  over.  Next  comes  prepa¬ 
ration  for  thrashing  when  the  machine  is  in  the  field 
and  ready  for  work.  Now  I  start  out  to  bunching  for 
the  pitchers  that  pitch  on  to  the  wagons.  Eight 
swaths  or  rows  of  bunches  are  taken  each  time  the 
wagon  crosses  the  field.  The  buncher  lifts  the  gavels 
of  the  fourth  swath  on  to  those  of  the  third,  and  the 
fifth  on  to  the  sixth.  Then  he  lifts  the  first  on  to  the 
second  and  the  eighth  on  to  the  seventh,  so  that  each 
pitcher  has  two  rows  of  bunches  to  handle,  one  the 
second  and  third  swaths,  and  the  other  the  sixth  and 
seventh  as  they  counted  before  doubling.  The  buncher 
lifts  the  fourth  and  fifth  swaths  on  to  the  third  and 
sixth  till  a  good  distance  in  advance  of  the  wagon, 
then  he  returns  with  the  first  swath  till  he  meets  the 
team,  then  he  goes  to  the  other  side  and  moves  the 
eighth  swath  on  to  the  seventh.  In  this  way  the 
wagon- way  is  always  open,  the  pitchers  have  the  out¬ 
side  swaths  to  gather  till  the  buncher  meets  them  on 


A  Donkey  that  Weaks  Pants.  Fig.  166. 


his  return.  I  use  three  wagons,  two  pitchers,  one 
buncher,  three  teamsters,  who  are  the  loaders  and  un¬ 
loaders,  and  an  extra  man  at  the  machine  to  help  the 
teamsters  to  pitch  to  the  feeders — seven  men  in  all.” 

“  Now  what  ?  ” 

“  I  use  the  three-tine  wooden  fork  for  all  purposes 
and  every  place,  except  pitching  on  to  the  load;  for 
this  purpose  I  use  a  four-tined  steel  fork,  the  tines 
being  22  inches  long,  the  fork  18  inches  wide.” 

Thrashers,  Crop  and  General  Remarks: 

“  What  next  ?  ” 

“  Well,  do  you  want  me  to  say  anything  about  the 
hullers  ?  ” 

“You  may  give  your  opinion.” 

‘  ‘  I  prefer  hullers  that  have  spikes  to  the  upper  and 
lower  cylinders  rather  than  having  the  lower  one  a 
rasping  cylinder.” 

“Why?” 

“  Simply  because  they  do  better  work  when  it  is  a 
little  damp  and  without  cutting  the  seed.  Next,  see 
that  the  machine  men  speed  their  machine  to  1,450  or 
1,500  revolutions  per  minute  ;  when  slower  than  this 
it  does  not  do  good  work.  See  that  the  wind  is 
properly  regulated,  so  as  to  not  blow  out  the  seed 
with  the  chaff.” 

“  Do  you  reclean  your  seed  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  wants  to  be  recleaned  thoroughly.” 

“  Do  you  always  wholesale  your  seed  ?  ” 

“  I  generally  put  it  on  the  cars  and  go  to  Cincinnati 
and  sell  it  myself,  sometimes  holding  it  till  spring. 
In  regard  to  recleaning,  I  find  an  under-blast  mill  the 
best.” 

“  What  is  your  average  crop  of  seed  per  acre  ?  ” 

“  In  the  time  I  have  been  growing  it  I  think  my  seed 
has  averaged  me  about  3%  bushels  per  acre.” 

“  What  prices  have  you  realized  ?  ” 

“1  have  sold  all  the  way  from  $3.50  to  $11  per 
bushel.  Mostly  have  sold  at  $4  and  $5.  When  I  sold 
at  $3  50  I  held  till  spring,  but  that  year  (about  three 
years  ago)  common  Red  was  very  low.” 


Mr.  M.  has  found  it  an  advantage  to  sow  a  small 
amount  of  Timothy  at  the  same  time  the  wheat  is 
sown.  This  helps  to  hold  the  clover  up,  acts  as  a  guard 
against  lodging,  and,  more,  the  Timothy  sometimes 
catches  on  spots  missed  by  the  clover.  There  are 
three  points  in  this  matter  that  are  worthy  of  the 
farmer's  careful  consideration  :  1.  The  comparatively 
leisure  times  in  which  a  crop  of  seed  is  cut;  the  favor¬ 
able  condition  of  the  weather  at  that  time  to  secure 
the  seed.  2.  The  certainty  of  securing  a  fair  seed 
yield.  3.  That  so  far  in  its  history  it  has  not  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  clover  midge,  the  great  enemy  to  the 
seed  crop  of  the  common  Red. 

The  midge  develops  its  first  brood  before  and  the 
second  after  the  bloom  of  the  Mammoth  clover.  We 
are  satisfied  that  many  farmers  that  are  prejudiced 
against  Mammoth  could  use  it  in  the  management  of 
their  farms  to  a  much  better  and  a  more  profitable 
advantage  than  they  can  the  common  Red. 

Mr.  M.  says  that  without  Mammoth  clover,  farming 
would  be  in  a  bad  way  with  him  ;  and  without  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  and  hogs,  he  feels  that  farming  would 
be  a  dead  failure.  john  m.  jamison. 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  17  the  following  language 
is  used  : 

Some  of  the  experiment  stations  have  actually  struck  the  very 
figures  of  our  recipe  for  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  viz  ,  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  each  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
This  diluted  Bordeaux  was  first  suggested  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  two  or 
more  years  ago.  This  recipe  Is  one  readily  remembered  and,  we 
fancy,  Is  about  right  as  to  strength. 

This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  botanists  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  not  able  to  deal  as  intelligently 
with  tbe  question  of  fudgicides  as  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
hence  were  carefully  incorporating  into  their  bulletins 
old  matter  from  its  files.  We  all  recognize  the  ability 
and  enterprise  of  The  Rural,  but  such  paragraphs  in 
a  widely-read  and  influential  paper  are  unfair  and  do 
injustice  to  a  class  of  professional  men  who  perhaps 
do  their  duty  as  conscientiously  as  most  public  ser¬ 
vants.  The  facts  are  this  strength  of  Bordeaux  is 
but  a  trifle  weaker  than  the  strongest  preparation 
recommended  by  the  stations  for  three  years  past, 
and  very  nearly  conforms  to  the  one  most  commonly 
published  ;  first  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
early  as  1890,  and  later  by  nearly  all  the  stations, 
viz.,  12  pounds  sulphate  copper;  8  pounds  lime  ;  45 
gallons  water. 

A  week  later  the  following  paragraph  appeared  : 

We  were  mistaken  when  the  statement  was  made  that  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  each  of  copper  and  lime  to  every  gallon  of  water  was  The 
Rural'S  recipe.  The  stations,  or  some  of  them,  are  using  the  above 
proportions,  but  one-eighth  of  each  to  the  gallon  has  been  found 
strong  enough  to  prevent  potato  blight  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  it 
Is  not  proposed  to  use  a  stronger  solution  until  the  weaker  one  falls. 

The  inference  is  that  the  writer  had  in  the  meantime 
discovered  his  curious  error  of  putting  forth  the  above 
formula  as  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  weak  Bordeaux,  but  noth¬ 
ing  in  his  language  removes  the  implied  slur  at  the 
station  people.  Strange  to  say,  this  last  formula 
which  is  styled  “  The  Rural’s  Recipe,”  published  as  a 
weak  preparation,  is  over  one-half  stronger  than  a 
formula  now  largely  in  use  by  station  workers  and 
practical  growers  of  fruit  and  truck. 

As  early  as  1889  the  writer  used  and  published  by 
lectures  and  newspaper  articles  a  formula  having  only 
four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to  50  gallons  of  water 
and  this  has  been  repeatedly  published  every  year 
since  in  the  agricultural  press,  at  meetings  of  special¬ 
ists  and  in  our  station  bulletins,  yet  The  Rural 
appears  not  to  know  of  it. 

My  only  motive  in  commenting  on  the  above  para¬ 
graphs  from  The  Rural  is  to  check  what  seem6  to  me 
a  spirit  on  the  part  of  some  persons  to  write  hasty 
paragraphs  which  discredit  others  and  while  pretend¬ 
ing  to  give  co  rect  information,  they  are  in  error  as  to 
the  facts  in  the  case.  No  one  values  more  highly  than 
myself  the  vim  and  ability  with  which  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  conducted.  wm.  b.  alwood. 

Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  advocacy,  we  used  the  original  recipe  and  nearly 
killed  our  potato  vines.  We  then  diluted  it  to  two 
ounces  of  copper  and  two  ounces  of  lime  to  every  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  and  found  it  protected  the  vines  without 
injuring  them.  Files  of  Tbe  R.  N.-Y.  will  show  this. 
If  others  at  that  time  were  advocating  so  diluted  a 
mixture,  we  did  not  know  it.  We  hastened  to  print 
our  experience  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  paragraph 
stating  that  we  used  one-foui  th  of  a  pound  of  each  to 
every  gallon  of  water  was  a  mistake,  and  we  hastened 
to  contradict  it.  No  slur  against  the  stations  was 
dreamed  of.  We  thank  Mr.  Alwood  for  his  communi¬ 
cation.  June  30,  1892,  we  printed  for  the  second  or 
third  time  what  we  called  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Bordeaux 
Recipe,  viz.,  one  ounce  of  copper  and  one  ounce  or 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of 
water.  We  gave  it  this  name  because  it  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  on  our  own  part. 
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(Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  call 
for  a  variety  of  answers.  We  earnestly  ask  all  who  have  any  experi¬ 
ences  or  suggestions  to  offer  to  talk  into  The  R.  N.-Y.'s  ear  at  once-) 

Will  The  Rural  give  me  the  experiences  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  with  metal  roofing  on  barns.  j.  w.  w. 

Henryville,  Ind. 

Green  Manure  for  Grass. — I  propose,  after  the 
last  harrowing  of  my  corn,  to  sow  Scarlet  clover,  and 
next  spring  to  plow,  fertilize  and  seed  to  grass — Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover.  My  object  will  be  to  get  a  good 
stand  of  grass.  The  oat  crop  is  no  good  as  a  rule,  and 
wheat  at  present  and  prospective  prices  doesn’t  pay. 
How  will  this  course  do  ?  m.  b  chamber. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — An  answer  to  this  would  depend  largely 
upon  local  conditions.  What  do  other  Chester  County 
farmers  say  ? 

Some  of  your  readers  would  he  glad  to  he  informed 
hy  The  Rural  or  hy  practical  farmers  about  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  wire  fencing  as  compared  to  rails 
and  hoards.  G.  E.  H. 

Jonesboro,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  big  question  and 
needs  a  big  discussion.  What  do  you  say? 

About  Wind  Power. — I  want  to  get  a 
windmill  for  pumping  water  ;  also  a  feed 
mill  to  grind  feed  on  the  farm.  I  have 
thought  of  getting  a  geared  windmill 
to  run  the  feed  mill,  pump,  churn,  etc. 

Some  farmers  tell  me  such  mills  do  not 
give  satisfaction ;  others  say  they  do 
when  properly  cared  for ;  what  is  the 
experience  of  farmers  who  have  used 
them  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  get  a 
common  windmill  for  pumping  water 
and  a  horse-power  to  run  the  feed  mill  ? 

Lawndale,  Kans.  .1.  .J.  A. 

A  Weather  Question. — There  seems 
to  be  a  popular  idea  or  notion  in  my 
community  that  the  prevailing  wind  and 
weather  of  Easter  Day  control  both  for 
the  succeeding  40  days.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  having  seen  this  question  dis¬ 
cussed  in  any  paper.  Are  the  wind  and 
weather  of  Easter  Day  so  related  to 
those  of  the  succeeding  40  days  as  to 
exercise  control  over  them  ?  If  so,  why  ? 

Wayne  Co. ,  Mich.  GEORGE  smock. 

Observations  in  an  Old  Field. 

Four  years  since  I  fenced  eft'  from  an 
old  pasture  a  field  of  about  10  acres, 
nearly  level,  which  had  been  very  thor¬ 
oughly  taken  possession  of  by  that 
orange-colored  moss  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  certain  light  sons  lying  upon 
a  basis  of  clay.  I  did  this,  not  because 
I  did  not  have  already  more  land  suitable 
for  tillage  than  I  could  rightly  attend  to, 
but  because  my  pugnacity  was  aroused 
by  that  intrusive  moss,  which,  however, 
was  no  doubt  filling  its  use  in  the  economy  of 
Nature  by  occupying  land  too  poor  longer  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  valuable  crop  ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  it  or  repress  my  desire  to  fight  it. 

This  field  was  plowed  about  six  inches  deep,  worked 
thoroughly  with  a  Cutaway,  dressed  with  about  400 
pounds  of  a  good  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
and  sown  to  oats,  which,  much  to  my  surprise,  yielded 
a  very  good  crop.  But  the  moss  was  far  from  being 
conquered.  It  was  alive  and  growing  well  among  the 
oat  stubble.  The  next  season  this  field  was  replowed, 
a  little  deeper,  and  planted  to  potatoes  with  about  the 
same  quantity  of  the  same  dressing.  These  suffered 
somewhat  from  drought,  and  gave  rather  less  than  50 
bushels  of  merchantable  tubers  to  the  acre.  The 
moss  had  mostly  disappeared  at  the  end  of  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  next  season  (1892)  with  a  liberal  dressing 
of  a  strongly  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  fertilizer, 
it  was  seeded  to  wheat,  with  Timothy,  Red  clover 
and  Alsike.  There  was  no  reappearance  of  moss. 
The  field,  being  far  from  the  buildings,  was  much 
infested  by  birds,  which  picked  up  a  good  deal  of 
the  wheat.  The  yield  was  nearly  13  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  but  neither  the  grass  nor  the  clovers  seemed 
to  have  germinated  at  all,  and  when  the  snow  left, 
having  covered  the  field  well  all  winter,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  wheat  stubble  and  a  few 
small  weeds.  Having  plenty  of  other  work  to  do, 
and  hoping  that  the  grass  and  clover  might  yet 
start  up,  I  left  it,  the  moss  being  apparently  quite 
subdued.  Late  in  the  spring  the  Timothy  appeared, 
but  not  very  strong,  and  pretty  thin.  There  was 


but  one  clover  plant  to  be  seen  on  the  whole  piece. 

The  experienced  reader  will  probably  now  observe 
that  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  story, 
so  far.  Nor  is  there;  I  should  have  said  that  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  used  from  the  same  lot  of  grass  a-  d  clover 
seed,  has  a  very  good  catch.  But  the  “nut  ”  of  the 
business  has  yet  to  be  seen ;  and  there  is  where  the 
puzzle  is,  to  me.  In  this  field  was  a  large  and  decay¬ 
ing  black  cherry  tree  of  our  native  species — Prunus 
serotina.  During  the  past  winte.  it  was  cut  down, 
and  the  small  brush  was  left  scattered  over  the  new 
seeding,  most  of  it  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
stump,  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  being  drawn  to 
the  house  for  fuel.  Now  here  comes  the  curious 
thing — at  least  to  me.  This  fine  brush  was  left  until 
a  few  days  ago— June  15 — and  where  it  lay  the  new 
seeding  of  grass  has  made  a  very  strong  growth,  but 
without  a  plant  of  clover  among  it.  This  grass  is  thick 
and  stout,  and  looks  as  though  it  had  been  liberally 
top-dressed  with  fine  manure,  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
field  had  received  none. 

Now  I  suppose  most  readers  would  at  once  say  that 
this  light  brushwood  held  the  snow,  and  thus  pro¬ 
tected  the  grass.  But  the  snow  came  early,  and  lay 
deep  all  winter  on  the  whole  field.  The  improvement 
of  the  grass  extends  exactly  as  far  as  the  brush,  and 
not  an  inch  beyond.  The  grass  is  just  as  poor  between 


the  clumps  of  brush  as  elsewhere,  even  where  there  are 
but  two  or  three  feet  of  unprotected  space.  About 
the  only  conclusive  fact  I  have  worked  out  in  this 
connection  is  that  we  may  blame  the  seedsman  when 
he  is  not  blamable.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 


THE  GARDENING  WAYS  OF  A  WOMAN. 

GARDEN  STUFF  AND  CHICKENS. 

Big  Crops  from  a  Little  Spot. 

My  attention  has  often  been  attracted  to  a  neatly 
kept  garden,  about  20x70  feet  in  size,  on  the  back  part 
of  a  lot  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  this  village. 
The  chief  peculiarity  about  it  is  the  quantity  of  vege¬ 
tables  constantly  growing  in  it.  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  growing  season  the  land  is  r.ever  idle.  No  sooner 
has  one  crop  been  removed  than  the  ground  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  another,  quite  as  thrifty  as  the  first,  and  almost 
every  vegetable  that  can  be  grown  in  this  locality  is 
represented. 

Last  spring,  when  my  peas  were  only  fairly  out  of  the 
ground,  those  in  this  little  village  garden  were  a  foot 
or  more  high  and  rapidly  climbing  skyward,  and  it 
was  the  same  with  all  ether  kinds  of  vegetables ;  mine 
were  at  least  two  weeks  later  than  these. 

Passing  by  the  lot  one  evening  a  short  time  ago,  I 
was  amazed  to  see  60  or  70  young  chickens  chasing 
and  frolicking  about  in  front  of  a  wagon  shed  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  lot.  No  hens  were  visible,  yet  the 
chicks  seemed  happy  and  contented,  and  were  scratch¬ 
ing,  picking  grass  and  chickweed,  and,  apparently, 


were  having  a  special  picnic.  With  visions  of  skill¬ 
fully  engineered  incubators  and  brooders  floating  in 
my  mind,  I  decided  that  at  the  first  opportunity  I 
would  call  at  the  house  and  learn  something  about 
them,  and  especially  have  a  chat  with  the  manager  of 
that  intensively  conducted  little  garden.  I  was  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  occupants  of  the  premises,  Dr. 
Thompson  and  his  wife,  so  having  a  little  leisure  one 
evening  recently,  I  called,  and  was  met  at  the  door 
by  Mrs.  Thompson,  a  tall,  dignified,  well-dressed  lady, 
to  whom  I  made  known  my  errand. 

How  She  Came  to  Be  a  Gardener. 

“  Oh,  that  is  my  work,”  said  she,  laughing.  “  I  am 
the  chief  manager  of  this  ranch.  Dr.  Thompson  at¬ 
tends  solely  to  hi  professional  duties,  and  I  and  my 
daughter  raise  vegetables  and  chickens.  He  doesn’t 
like  it  a  bit,  but  I  do,  and  that  settles  it.  Besices,  I 
am  very  fond  of  both  vegetables  and  chickens,  and 
want  the  first  fresh  and  well  grown,  and  like  to 
know  how  the  second  are  kept  and  what  they  are 
raised  on.  Any  kind  of  vegetable  taken  fresh  from 
the  garden  is  50  per  cent  better  in  every  respect  than 
those  bought  at  the  store,  while  a  chicken  that  has 
been  raised  on  good  food  and  pure  water,  and  amid 
wholesome  surroundings,  is  far  better  flavored  than 
one  that  has  been  raised  on  all  sorts  of  trash  and  then 
kept  in  a  nasty  coop  several  days.” 

“  Were  you  raised  on  a  farm,  Mrs. 
Thompson  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  My  father  was  a  physician, 
and,  before  I  was  married,  I  guess  I 
was  a  sort  of  good-for-nothing  girl.  My 
mother  used  to  tell  me  that,  if  I  ever 
got  a  husband,  I  would  starve  him  to 
death  in  less  than  a  year  !  ” 

“How  came  you  to  take  up  gardening?” 

“  After  we  were  married  we  lived 
in  a  town  that  was  composed  chiefly  of 
Germans,  and  you  know  the  German 
women  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  gard¬ 
ening  and  raising  poultry.  Well,  for  two 
years  I  did  nothing  to  speak  of  and  was 
more  than  half  sick  most  of  the  time. 
My  German  neighbors  had  no  patience 
with  me.  They  called  me  “that  lazy 
Mrs.  Thompson  !”  This  vexed  me  so 
much  that  I  decided  to  show  them  what 
I  could  do,  so  I  thoroughly  informed 
myself  from  books,  catalogues  and  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  following  spring  began 
gardening  and  raising  chickens.  My 
neighbors  followed  the  old  routine 
methods  of  their  forefathers,  while  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  instructions  of  the  best  gard¬ 
eners  in  this  country,  with  such  modi¬ 
fications,  of  course,  as  local  conditions 
made  necessary.  The  result  was  what 
might  have  been  expected — I  raised  more 
on  one  rod  of  land  than  they  did  on  three, 
and  while  they  were  fussing  and  wor¬ 
rying  over  less  than  100  chickens  I  raised 
over  500  with  scarcely  any  trouble  at  all, 
and,  what  was  better,  my  health  im¬ 
proved  so  much  that  I  felt  like  working. 

I  weighed  only  118  pounds  when  I  first 
began  gardening,  now  I  weigh  170  and 
am  as  healthy  as  any  woman  in  the 
town.  When  we  came  to  this  place  it  was  June 
before  we  were  settled,  and  I  raised  but  few  vege¬ 
tables  that  season,  but  I  raised  a  fine  lot  of  August 
chickens— enough  to  supply  us  from  October  to  April. 

I  do  most  of  my  garden  work  early  in  the  morning, 
some  of  it  before  breakfast,  and  of  course  I  don’t  look 
very  presentable  while  at  it,  but  it  doesn’t  take  long 
to  fix  myself  up  after  I  come  in.” 

How  Much  Comes  from  Little. 

“  How  do  you  manage  to  grow  so  much  truck  on  so 
little  land  ?” 

“  Come  this  way  and  I’ll  show  you,”  and  she  con¬ 
ducted  me  through  her  little  garden,  explaining  as  she 
went  along. 

“  I  had  this  land  heavily  manured  and  then  partly 
plowed  and  partly  dug  over  and  well  pulverized.  You 
see  that,  aside  from  these  narrow  paths,  there  is 
scarcely  an  inch  of  space  unoccupied.  I  planted  my 
earliest  vegetables  along  this  strip,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  ready  for  use  I  set  cabbage  plants  between 
the  rows,  so  the  ground  will  be  in  use  all  summer. 
Late  peas  are  planted  in  those  plots  farthest  from  the 
house.  You  see  they  are  fully  five  feet  high,  and 
there  are  over  three  bushels  of  peas  on  them.  There 
are  so  many  more  than  we  need  that  I  shall  pick  them 
tomorrow  and  send  them  to  the  store.  The  tomatoes 
are  set  along  the  fence  so  that  I  can,  if  I  wish,  train 
them  to  it.  Sweet  corn  is  over  there  on  the  opposite 
side.  Here,  between  the  corn  and  these  vegetable 
plots,  is  a  row  of  early  potatoes,  many  of  them  now 
almost  as  large  as  your  fist.  Here  are  snap  beans  in 
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succession,  Limas  climbing  those  poles  among  the 
cucumbers,  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  can 
be  grown  in  this  locality,  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
supply  a  family  three  times  the  size  of  ours.  Here  at 
the  end  of  the  kitchen  I  had  a  large  bed  of  mustard 
which  I  grew  for  my  early  chicks.” 

“  Did  they  eat  it  ?” 

“  Eat  it !  Well  I  should  say  so  !  They  ate  all  that 
grew  on  these  two  large  beds.  After  the  mustard  was 
gone  I  pulled  grass  and  chickweed  for  them.” 

Hens  Can’t  Waste  Time  on  Chicks. 

“  How  many  hens  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“  I  had  22  last  fall  and  winter,  and  all  through  the 
winter  when  eggs  were  so  high  I  sold  three  dozens  a 
week,  beside  what  we  used  in  the  Louse.  I  have  only 
11  hens  now.” 

“  What  did  you  feed  in  winter  ?  ” 

“  Wheat  and  scraps  from  the  table.” 

“  IIow  do  you  manage  to  raise  so  many  chickens  ?  ” 
“  I  set  the  hens  in  boxes  and  see  that  they  are  well 
fed  and  not  molested  until  the  eggs  hatch.  As  scon 
as  the  chicks  are  dry  I  remove  them  and  shut  the  hen 
up  a  few  days,  until  she  forgets  them,  when  she  is  let 
out,  and  in  a  short  time  begins  to  lay  again.” 

“  Don’t  you  allow  her  to  raise  the  chicks  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  !  I  can’t  afford  to  have  a  hen  wasting  her 
time  raising  chickens.  I  can  raise  them  much  better 
myself  than  any  hen  can.” 

“You  use  a  brooder,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  have  no  brooder.  I  keep  tl  em  in  a  box  or 
basket  in  the  house  a  few  days,  until  they  learn  to  eat 
and  look  out  for  themselves  ;  then  they  are  placed  in 
this  little  pen  under  this  shed.  Here  they  remain 
until  large  enough  to  fly  out,  when  they  are  removed 
to  that  large  pen  fenced  with  lath.” 

The  little  pen  mentioned  was  about  4x8  feet  square, 
and  was  made  of  four  boards  12  inches  wide,  set  on 
edge  and  tacked  at  the  corners.  In  this  pen  was  a 
box,  something  like  a  boot  and  shoe  box.  lying  on  its 
side,  which  served  as  a  “brooder.”  When  I  looked 
in  there  were  between  50  and  00  little  fellows,  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  few  days  to  four  weeks  old,  all  cuddled 
together  and  looking  as  cozy  as  one  could  imagine. 

“  I  should  think  they  would  get  chilled  to  death 
in  this  open  shed  this  cold  weather.” 

“  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  that.  It  is  always  dry 
here,  and  during  all  that  miserably  cold,  rainy 
weather  we  had  this  spring  I  had  chickens  in  here 
and  never  lost  one.  They  cuddle  together  and  keep 
each  other  warm,  and  as  they  never  get  damp  they 
are  never  chilled.  Dampness  kills  50  chicks  where 
cold  kills  one.  In  cold  weather  1  keep  that  box  covered 
with  a  piece  of  old  carpet  or  something  similar,  raising 
just  a  little  corner  of  it  during  the  day  so  the  chicks 
can  run  in  and  out,  and  they  seem  to  be  as  comfortable 
as  one  could  wish.  I  can  raise  100  chickens  in  these 
two  little  pens  with  less  trouble  than  I  could  raise  10 
with  the  assistance  of  a  hen.  When  chicks  have  no 
mother  hen  to  take  care  of  them  they  quickly  learn  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  very  often  they  seem  to 
exercise  50  per  cent  more  sense  and  discretion  than 
any  hen  I  ever  saw.  When  a  storm  comes  on  I  know 
they  are  here,  and  that  they  are  safe  from  harm.  If 
they  were  out  with  a  hen  I  would  be  unable  to  even 
guess  where  they  were,  but  I  could  safely  bet  that 
some  of  them  would  never  come  home  !  ” 

“  Do  you  lose  any  chickens  by  rats  ?  ” 

“No,  but  cats  killed  a  few  this  spring.  After  we 
killed  a  few  of  the  cats,  however,  all  trouble  from  that 
source  ceased.” 

A  stranger  meeting  Mrs.  Thompson  on  the  street  or 
at  church  would  never  even  dream  that  she  ever  dab¬ 
bled  in  the  soil.  She  has  a  quiet,  easy,  self-possessed, 
dignified  appearance  which  instantly  impresses  one 
with  the  fact  that  she  is  a  well  educated,  refined  lady, 
and  one  who  possesses  a  degree  of  steadiness  and 
capability  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  carry  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue  anything  she  undertakes.  I  commend  her 
method  of  raising  chickens  to  May  Maple’s  cousin 
Elsie  (page  418),  and  to  all  other  wide-awake  members 
of  the  Rural  family.  fred.  grunhy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


BAGGING  WILL  NOT  PREVENT  ROT. 

0.  J.  B.,  Petersburg,  111. — 1.  Is  bagging  a  sure  preven¬ 
tive  of  rot  in  grapes  ?  2.  What  size  bags  should  be 

used,  and  how  are  they  best  fastened  on  ’?  3.  IIow 

large  should  the  grapes  be  before  they  are  put  on  ?  I 
had  about  20  varieties  of  grapes  last  year,  and  they  all 
rotted  except  the  Delaware  and  Early  Victor,  which 
were  free  from  it. 

Ans. — 1.  No,  bagging  does  not  prevent  rot,  but 
bagged  grapes  rot  less  than  those  exposed.  2.  Use 
smaller  bags  for  small  bunches  like  the  Delaware  ; 
larger  ones  for  bunches  like  the  Concord,  Eaton,  etc., 
measuring  (3x9  inches.  We  use  pins  to  fasten  them,  cut¬ 
ting  a  slit  in  the  middle  of  each  side  to  admit  the  leaf 
stalk.  3.  J  ust  as  soon  as  they  are  well  set. 


FROM  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Ready  at  last ;  plenty  of  places  to  board  ;  fakir  methods 
of  the  managers  ;  horticultural  and  fruit  displays. 

[EDITORIAL,  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

The  great  fair  at  Chicago  is  probably  as  near  com¬ 
pletion  as  it  ever  will  be — near  enough  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious  tastes  or  the  most  exacting  sightseers. 
In  a  concern  of  such  great  extent,  there  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  continuous  additions  and  subtractions  and 
changes,  which  at  times  give  it  an  unfinished  air,  but 
it  is  practically  completed  to-day.  Of  its  immensity 
in  every  department  there  is  no  room  for  question, 
and  it  is  as  complete  in  detail  as  it  is  great  in  extent. 

Intending  visitors  who  may  desire  to  make  their 
stay  as  inexpensive  as  possible,  may  rely  upon  secur 
ing  comfortable  rooms,  without  board,  at  SI  per  day 
for  short  periods,  or  if  they  desire  to  remain  for  a 
month  or  more,  they  can  be  had  for  $20  a  month. 
Very  comfortably  furnished  rooms  at  the  latter  figure 
are  to  be  had  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city,  vffiich 
are  easily  reached  by  surface  or  elevated  railways. 
Restaurants  abound  everywhere,  and  one  may  T've  in 
them  as  cheaply  as  he  pleases,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  make  his  living  expensive  enough  for  the 
deepest  pocketbook.  Chicago,  in  its  zeal  for  business, 
has  furnished  ample  accommodations  for  all  who  may 
come,  and  the  general  impress’on  is  that  it  has  largely 
overdone  the  room  business.  There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  unoccupied  rooms  in  hotels  and 
private  houses  to-day,  many  of  which  are  likely  to 
remain  unoccupied  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Restaurants  on  the  Fair  Grounds  have  some¬ 
what  toned  down  in  their  prices,  and  the  charge  of 
extravagance  can  no  longer  be  held  against  them. 
Ore  may  get  a  mid-day  meal  upon  the  grounds  now  at 
very  reasonable  rates,  or  he  may  bring  his  luncheon 
with  him  still  cheaper. 

In  the  Horticultural  Department,  among  the  new 
fru!ts  to  be  seen  are  this  year’s  grapes  from  Texas, 
with  strawberries,  currants,  cherries  and  gooseberries 
from  a  dozen  different  States.  Apples  are  growing 
somewhat  scarce,  New  York  being  still  in  the  lead 
with  about  75  varieties  in  her  display. 

The  dairymen  have  had  a  particularly  unfortunate 
condition  of  affairs  prevailing  in  their  department. 
There  was  to  have  been  a  large  competitive  display  of 
butter  and  cheese  in  June,  but  the  fair  authorities 
utterly  failed  in  providing  the  necessary  refrigerator 
plant,  and  although  the  exhibits  poured  in  in  large 
numbers  from  different  dairy  sections,  no  facilities  for 
keeping  them  in  condition  were  furnished  and  in  de¬ 
spair,  the  various  managers  of  these  exhibits  were 
obliged  to  hustle  off  into  the  market  and  dispose  of 
them  for  what  they  could  get  rather  than  have  them 
spoil  on  their  hands.  The  fair  officials  are  now  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  next  exhibit 
and  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  successful,  but  the  failure 
to  provide  the  necessary  refrigeration  in  the  first 
place  will  doubtless  have  its  influence  on  later  ex¬ 
hibits. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  gigantic  paradox  ; 
infinitely  large  in  conception,  magnificent  in  its  op¬ 
portunities  for  display  and  with  a  list  of  exhibits  far 
surpassing  that  of  any  previous  exposition.  It  should 
have  heen  the  grandest  and  most  beneficent  affair  of 
its  kind  ever  on  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
management  which  seems  bent  on  prostituting  every 
force  at  its  command  toward  simple  money-getting, 
and  murmurs  long,  loud,  deep  and  continuous,  are 
heard  from  exhibitors  on  all  sides.  They  have  been 
treated  as  if  they  were  enemies  of  the  exposition  in¬ 
stead  of  being  its  main  support.  They  have  had  all 
sorts  of  obnoxious  regulations  applied  to  them  and 
money  has  been  extorted  from  them  by  every  possible 
means.  A  few  days  since  notice  was  served  on  ex¬ 
hibitors  that  the  number  of  guards  in  the  various 
buildings  was  about  to  be  reduced  and  that  exhibi¬ 
tors  must  employ  watchmen  to  protect  them,  as  the 
exposition  authorities  decline  to  be  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  exhibits.  They  were  further  notified 
that  watchmen  would  be  furnished  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  $2. 50  per  day.  Inquiry  of  the  guards  shows  that 
they  receive  $2  per  day.  This  fitly  illustrates  the  policy 
of  the  management.  Not  only  do  they  want  exhibi¬ 
tors  to  pay  for  police  protection,  but  they  want  to 
make  a  profit  on  it,  besides!  This  is  only  one  of  a 
score  of  similar  fakir  methods  which  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  exhibitors,  who  by  all  the  rules  of  cour¬ 
tesy  and  of  fair  management  should  receive  every 
favor  possible  for  the  authorities  to  bestow. 

Intending  visitors  should  try  to  arrange  for  a  six 
days’  visit  at  least,  and  even  then  they  can  give  but  a 
very  cursory  examination  of  this  most  wonderful  ex¬ 
position.  It  would  be  wise  for  them  before  going  to 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  which  departments  they 
are  the  most  anxious  to  study,  and  to  give  these  the 
bulk  of  their  time.  In  a  week’s  visit  one  must  not 
expect  to  attend  the  lectures,  conferences  and  meetings 
of  the  various  associations,  but  he  must  attend  strictly 


to  sightseeing,  and  in  that  time  he  can  see  the  whole 
passably  well.  If  one  has  more  time  at  command,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  arrange  for  utilizing  it. 

Fresh  vegetables  of  this  season’s  growth  have  been 
shown  only  by  the  State  of  New  York.  Most  of  these 
have  been  from  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  which  has  to-day  on  its  shelves  a  very  mag¬ 
nificent  showing  of  lettuce  and  green  peas.  Doubtless 
other  States  will  enter  into  the  contest  at  a  later  date. 
It  is  a  most  expensive  feature  to  maintain  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  exhibits  fresh.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  at  most  they  become 
spoiled,  and  then  new  ones  must  take  their  places. 

For  the  past  10  days,  strawberries  have  been  ve-  y 
much  in  evidence.  The  best  and  finest  exhibits  have 
been  made  by  New  Jersey.  The  earlier  shipments 
were  received  in  bad  order,  owing  to  the  unpardon¬ 
able  delays  insetting  them.  From  3  to  4 %  days  were 
consumed  in  getting  berries  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Of  course,  most  of  them  were  unfit  for  show¬ 
ing.  Later  the  expresses  have  done  better,  and  we 
now  get  them  in  from  36  to  40  hours  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  recently 
showed  62  varieties  of  strawberries  in  one  shipment. 
His  exhibit  attracted  a  vast  amount  of  attention  from 
horticulturists  and  others.  Mr.  Myer,  of  Columbia 
County,  Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  of  Orange,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Taber,  of  Poughkeepsie,  as  well  as  the  State  Station 
at  Geneva,  have  also  shown  fine  fruit.  From  the  sta¬ 
tion  this  morning  we  had  five  varieties  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  about  20  of  green  gooseberries,  some  currants, 
etc.  E.  G.  F. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

JERSEYMEN  ON  SCARLET  CLOVER. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

If  you  have  ever  grown  Scarlet  clover,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  something  about  it  from  your  own  experience  ? 

1.  When  do  you  And  the  best  time  to  sow  it  ?  2.  Is  It  best  to  seed  it 
alone  or  with  other  grass  and  grain  ?  3.  Is  It  practical  to  sow  it  In  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation  ?  4.  llo  you  use  It  chiefly  for  green  ma¬ 
nuring  or  for  hay  ?  What  sort  of  bay  does  It  make  ?  5.  In  your  opinion 
how  far  north  will  It  thrive,  and  what  changes  will  It  make  In  a  rota¬ 
tion  when  used  In  place  of  the  common  lied  V 

Chiefly  for  Green  Manuring. 

1.  July  15  to  September  1.  2.  Alone.  3.  Yes;  but 

the  seed  should  be  brushed  in.  I  sow  it  in  the  orchard 
with  Breed’s  Universal  weeder.  4.  I  use  it  exclusively 
for  green  manuring.  5.  I  can’t  say  how  far  north  it 
will  thrive.  It  does  well  here,  in  Middlesex  County, 
N.  J.,  and  I  shall  sow  35  acres  this  summer,  mostly  in 
orchards.  I  should  not  use  Scarlet  clover  in  place  of 
the  common  Red  for  anything  but  green  manuring.  I 
sow  no  grain,  but  seed  to  Timothy  and  Red  clover  after 
potatoes  any  time  from  July  to  September,  but  prefer 
not  to  do  so  later  than  August  15,  always  covering  the 
seed,  and  I  have  had  good  success  every  time.  I  have 
heavy  hay  this  season  where  I  seeded  last  August. 

J.  M.  WHITE. 

Do  Not  Sow  With  Grain. 

I  have  sown  Scarlet  or  Crimson  clover  for  the  past 
two  seasons,  last  year  on  75  acres  or  more  of  sandy 
soil.  I  sowed  it  partly  in  corn  at  the  last  farming, 
about  10  pounds  per  acre.  It  produced  by  June  1  this 
year  a  good  crop  of  excellent  clover  hay  in  ample  time 
to  allow  me  to  plow  the  ground  again  for  a  crop  of 
corn  this  season.  I  sowed  it  mostly  in  pear  orchards, 
leaving  a  strip  three  or  four  feet  wide  in  the  tree  rows 
to  allow  of  the  early  cultivation  of  the  trees  in  that 
space.  I  put  it  in  mostly  with  a  view  of  saving  the 
seed.  The  growth  of  clover  was  good  ;  but  a  few  days 
of  extremely  hot,  dry  weather  when  it  was  in  bloom 
reduced  the  crop  of  seed  very  materially.  In  saving 
the  seed  most  of  the  growth  was  left  on  the  land  and 
plowtd  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  I  prefer  to  sow 
in  August,  but  it  may  be  sown  two  weeks  earlier  or 
later  with  good  results.  I  think  it  would  thrive  further 
north  than  New  Jersey,  as  the  past  cold  winter  did  not 
appear  to  injurefit  in  this  latitude — Burlington  County, 
N.  ,1.  I  consider  it  very  valuable  for  green  manuring, 
as  well  as  for  early  pasture,  the  silo  or  hay,  but  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  sow  it  with  any  grain,  or 
with  a  view  of  rotation  in  the  place  of  other  sorts  of 
clever  or  grass.  j.  s.  collins. 

Would  Try  It  in  Central  New  York. 

I  try  to  sow  Scarlet  clover  seed  at  the  first  conven¬ 
ient  opportunity  between  July  1  and  September  1.  I 
consider  it  best  not  to  seed  it  with  some  other  grass  or 
with  grain.  I  am  told  that  many  farmers  sow  it  in 
their  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  My  own  practice  is 
to  wait  until  the  corn  is  in  tassel,  sow  the  seed  and 
harrow  in  with  a  small  smoothing  harrow.  I  use  it 
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chiefly  for  green  manuring,  and  also  cut  it  early  and 
feed  it  to  my  horses  and  mules.  It  is  eaten  with 
avidity,  in  fact,  they  will  leave  grain  untouched  until 
the  clover  is  devoured.  No  ill  effects  have  been  ob¬ 
served  as  a  result ;  on  the  contrary,  the  teams  work 
well  and  improve  in  condit'on.  My  cows  also  increase 
in  milk  and  butter  when  fed  liberal  quantities.  I  have 
not  observed  any  unpleasant  or  grassy  taste  in  either. 

I  have  never  succeeded  in  making  any  hay  of  it,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  I  have  not  attempted  to  do  so  when  the 
season  was  a  suitable  one.  I  have  personally  seen  fine 
Scarlet  clover  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heightstown, 
N.  J.,  and  I  have  a  friend  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
to  whom  I  sent  seed  last  August,  who  reported  his 
clover  as  looking  very  nice  this  spring.  At  both  these 
places  the  thermometer  was  from  10  to  12  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  during  the  past  winter.  I  should  think  Long 
Island  farmers  and  truckers  could  safely  sow  it,  and 
with  the  very  best  results.  I  doubt  if  the  clover  will 
thrive  north  of  New  York  city,  though,  if  I  were  farm¬ 
ing  in  central  or  northern  New  York,  I  would  try  it, 
but  not  on  heavy  clay  soils.  G.  h.  murkay. 

Not  Later  Than  August  15. 

I  sowed  Scarlet  or  Crimson  clover  last  year  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  from  July  5  to  September  8,  but  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  sow  it  not  later  than  the  middle  of  August.  It 
is  best  to  sow  it  alone,  because  it  matures  much  earlier 
than  the  common  clover.  It  is  practical  to  sow  it  in 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation  ;  that  is  the  way  I  propose 
to  sow  it  this  year.  Here  in  Gloucester  County,  N.  J., 
I  plow  it  down  for  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  I  think  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  Red  clover  for  that  purpose,  but  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  value  for  hay.  tjieo.  brown. 


INFORMATION  WANTED  ABOUT  CREAM 
SEPARATORS. 

E.  L.  D.,  Groton  City,  N.  Y. — Will  Tiik  R.  N  -Y.  ask 
some  of  its  readers  who  have  cream  separators  to  give 
us  some  hints  from  their  experience  with  them  ?  I 
have  a  U.  S.  separator,  and  the  thing  that  troubles  me 
most  is  that  the  cream  will  stick  on  the  parts  that  go 
in  the  center  of  the  bowl.  We  have  tried  running 
separated  milk  through  it  and  have  tried  water  ;  we 
have  got  the  best  results  so  far  with  separated  milk 
and  then  warm  water,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  yet.  I 
would  like  to  learn,  too,  the  best  way  of  handling  the 
cream  in  the  absence  of  ice.  .  During  such  weather  as 
we  are  having  now,  the  cream  will  get  sour  in  24 
hours  ;  would  it  be  better  to  let  it  sour  before  mixing? 

I  have  found  the  easiest  way  to  clean  the  parts  where 
the  dirt  collects  is  to  hold  them  under  the  faucet  of  the 
receiving  can  and  let  the  water  run  on  them,  and  use 
a  small  paint  brush  to  finish  with.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  others  manage  their  separators,  and  learn 
all  I  can. 

Shots  at  the  Bull’s  Eye. 

We  have  had  no  unusual  trouble  in  cleaning  and 
washing  our  separator.  We  always  put  warm  water 
into  the  receiver  before  putting  in  the  milk,  taking 
care  that  it  is  warm  and  not  hot,  to  avoid  “  scalding” 
the  milk  “  on  to  the  metal.”  Better  satisfaction  and 
less  trouble  in  the  end  result  from  keeping  all  parts 
very  clean  and  sweet  than  from  any  half-conscientious 
care  of  the  machine.  I  say  a  good  word  for  my  Baby 
separator  when  I  can.  copley  amory. 

New  Hampshire. 

All  About  the  Cleaning. 

I  have  used  a  hand  separator  for  two  years,  and 
would  now  as  soon  think  of  making  butter  without 
cows  as  without  it.  During  all  this  period  it  has  not 
once  failed  to  do  its  work  well,  and  from  all  tests  I 
have  made  of  the  skimmilk  I  have  found  it  to  contain 
less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  “  U.  S.”  separator,  but 
presume  that  E.  L.  B's  trouble  with  the  cream  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  parts  in  the  center  of  the  bowl,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  bowl  is  too  cold  when  the  milk  is 
turned  on,  which  can  be  remedied  by  first  rinsing  it 
with  water  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  milk  to 
be  separated  ;  or  else  because  the  milk  is  allowed  to 
become  too  cold  before  it  is  separated.  Either  of  these 
things  is  sufficient  to  make  the  cream  clog  in  the  bowl. 
I  found,  soon  after  introducing  the  separator,  that  the 
best  results  were  obtained  before  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  had  fallen  below  90  degrees.  When  the  milk 
is  all  out  of  the  receiving  can  we  then  run  through 
two  quarts  of  water  at  about  120  degrees  ;  this  thor¬ 
oughly  cleans  all  cream  from  the  shaft  in  the  center 
of  the  bowl.  Cleaning  the  separator  is  a  very  simple 
and  easy  operation,  requiring  only  about  10  minutes. 
Soap  or  washing  powder  of  any  kind  should  never  be 
u'.ed,  as  it  causes  whatever  thick  milk  and  dirt  that 
have  accumulated  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  bowl  to 
turn  to  a  sticky,  ropy  film  which  is  hard  to  get  off. 
Neither  should  boiling  water  be  used,  as  it  hardens 
this  dirt  and  milk  and  make3  the  cleaning  still  more 
difficult.  But  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  120 


degrees  will  wash  the  whole  machine  to  perfection  in 
a  hurry,  and  it  should  always  be  washed  immediately 
after  use.  We  use  a  piece  of  soft  cheese-cloth  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  this  and  the  brush  for  the  tubes 
which  accompany  the  machine  are  all  the  necessary 
requisites  for  washing,  after  which  it  is  rinsed  with 
scalding  water  and  left  to  dry.  No  wiping  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Occasionally  the  parts  should  be  scoured  with 
sapolio,  which  is  better  than  anything  else  we  have 
used  for  that  purpose. 

E.  L.  B.  should  keep  his  cream  sweet  in  some  way 
until  he  gets  enough  for  a  churning,  and  then  churn  it 
sweet  or  properly  ripened.  Sour  cream  will  not  make 
ripe  cream  butter.  h  p.  carle. 

Long  Island. 

Hot  Water  and  Soda. 

I  use  hot  water  and  soda,  and  with  a  stick  and  rag 
the  cleansing  of  the  bowl  is  quickly  done.  The  howl 
is  then  rinsed  in  cold  water  and  dried  until  wanted 
for  the  next  separation.  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
handling  cream  and  butter  without  ice,  and  would  not 
attempt  it.  If  the  U.  S.  separators  are  operated  under 
the  directions  sent  out  with  each  machine,  there  will 
be  no  trouble.  My  experience  is  that  all  vessels,  after 
being  used  for  milk,  should  be  cleansed  with  hot 
water  and  soap  or  hot  water  and  soda,  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  and  aired  until  wanted.  w.  H.  lawson. 

Matthews,  Ala. 

Management  at  the  Shaker  Village. 

We  have  a  U.  S.  separator  set  up  in  a  small  room  ad¬ 
joining  the  cow  stable.  As  the  cows  are  milked,  the 
milk  is  strained  and  run  through  tie  separator.  When 
it  is  all  through  we  pour  in  about  a  gallon  of  separated 
milk  to  throw  out  the  last  of  the  cream.  When  all  is 
through  we  find  that  a  creamy  sediment  adheres  to 
the  bowl.  We  send  the  bowl  into  the  dairy  to  be 
cleaned,  where  there  is  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  in 
the  center  arranged  to  fit  over  the  top  of  the  tub  in 
which  it  is  cleansed.  We  put  the  spindle  down 
through  the  hole  and  the  bowl  stands  upright  in  the 
tub.  Then  with  a  wooden  knife  or  scraper,  made 
purposely  of  the  same  shape  as  the  sides  of  the  bowl, 
we  scrape  out  most  of  the  sediment.  We  then  take  a 
two  quart  dipper  of  boiling  water  and  pour  it  into  the 
bowl,  washing  it  with  a  bottle  washer  and  rinse  with 
another  dipper  of  boiling  water  ;  afterwards  a  dipper 
of  cold  water  cools  it.  Before  emptying  it  into  the 
cream  vat  we  set  the  cream  in  a  Cooley  creamer  for  12 
hours,  the  water  running  through  being  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  50  degrees  at  this  season.  We  churn  twice  a 
week.  Two-thirds  of  the  cream  of  a  churning  is  put 
all  together  in  the  cream  vat.  The  cream  from  the  last 
three  separations  is  not  mixed  with  the  riper  cream, 
hut  is  kept  separate  and  churned  by  itself. 

Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  benj.  gates. 

A  Stiff  Brush  and  Soda. 

After  the  milk  has  run  through  the  machine,  pour 
warm  water  through  till  it  begins  to  come  out  clear; 
then  take  the  bowl  apart  and  wash  the  inside  and  in¬ 
side  fixtures  in  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a 
small  quantity  of  soda,  scrubbing  the  parts  with  a 
brush — not  a  soft  paint  brush,  but  a  stiff  one  made 
for  the  purpose.  Cream  can  be  handled  all  right  in 
the  hottest  weather  without  ice,  if  you  have  plenty 
of  cold  water.  When  the  cream  is  separated,  run  it 
into  common  shot-gun  cans  and  immediately  set  them 
in  water  which  will  cool  the  cream  down  to  60  de¬ 
grees,  or  a  little  below.  Held  at  that  temperature,  it 
ought  to  keep  sweet  for  48  hours.  It  is  better  to  mix 
before  it  becomes  sour,  but  if  this  is  not  done  before, 
it  should  be  mixed  24  hours  before  churning,  so  as  to 
insure  a  perfectly  even  ripening  of  the  whole — for 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  an  exhaustive 
churning.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  used  a  farm 
separator  in  my  dairy.  The  milk  is  separated  at  the 
barn  as  fast  as  it  is  milked  from  the  cows.  Doing 
as  I  have  stated,  10  minutes’  time  is  enough  to  clean 
the  separator  by  one  who  is  used  to  it.  We  have 
water  from  a  well  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees, 
pumped  with  a  windmill,  and  have  no  trouble  at 
all  in  handling  the  cream.  c.  r.  Goodrich. 

Jefferson  County,  Wis. 

Depraved  Appetite  in  a  Cow. 

J.  S.  S.,  Carleton,  Mich. — I  have  a  valuable  three- 
year  old  Holstein  and  Short-horn  cow  which  has  given 
milk  since  April  1 — after  her  second  calf.  She  has 
always  been  healthy  and  did  well  after  she  came  in 
this  year,  until  about  six  weeks  ago,  when  she  showed 
signs  of  a  morbid  appetite  and  has  since  lost  flesh,  and 
while  the  other  cattle  are  feeding  she  spends  the  time 
chewing  bits  of  leather,  pieces  of  old  boots,  bones  and 
anything  of  the  sort  she  can  find.  She  is  kept  in  a 
good  pasture,  watered  regularly  and  given  salt  at 
intervals.  What’s  a  remedy  ? 

A  ns  —Depraved  appetite  in  cattle  is  usually  due  to 
some  digestive  disorder,  but  to  what  particular  trouble 
in  this  case,  I  am  unable  to  say.  In  some  cases  it 
begins  as  a  habit,  and  continues  until  it  becomes  a 


disease  by  deranging  the  digestion  from  foreign  indi¬ 
gestible  bodies  in  the  stomach.  Tuberculosis  and  preg¬ 
nancy  are  also  said  to  occasionally  be  causes  of  such 
morbid  appetite.  I  would  suggest  that  you  keep  the 
cow  where  she  cannot  obtain  those  substances  to 
chew  ;  and  in  addition  to  good  pasturage  feed  her  a 
moderate  grain  ration,  especially  of  wheat  bran  or 
ground  oats  with  a  little  corn  meal ;  also  give  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  powders  on  the  feed 
night  and  morning  :  Sulphate  of  iron  one-fourth  of  a 
pound,  powdered  gentian  and  sulphate  of  soda,  of  each 
one  pound,  mix.  Give  free  access  to  salt  and  good 
drinking  water.  [dr  ]  f.  l.  kii.borne. 

“  A  Dropsical  Horse  Is  it  Heaves  ? 

S.  A.  L.,  Valle  Mines,  Mo. — What  ails  my  horse? 
About  four  days  ago  a  swelling  appeared  under  the 
body  just  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  navel.  Now  it  is 
very  large  and  unsightly  and  extends  along  the  belly 
about  eight  inches.  The  hair  is  all  coming  off  in  dirty 
scabs  formed  by  a  yellow  matter  resembling  yellow 
oil.  The  horse  is  six  years  old,  eats  well,  but  is  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  flesh  and  drinks  almost  twice  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  animal  should  and  has  had  for  the  last  year 
a  very  severe  cough  left  by  distemper.  The  mother 
was  afflicted  in  the  same  way  at  the  same  age. 

A  ns. — The  swelling  appears  to  be  of  a  dropsical  or 
anasarcous  nature,  due  to  a  weakened  state  of  the 
system.  Restrict  the  drinking  water  so  as  not  to  exceed 
one  12-quart  bucketful  at  a  time,  which  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  daily.  Give  a  ration  of  grass  once 
daily,  or  allow  a  run  in  pasture  sufficient  to  open  the 
bowels.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  the  following  powder 
to  the  feed  twice  daily  :  Sulphate  of  iron  two  ounces, 
chlorate  of  potash  and  powdered  gentian,  of  each  eight 
ounces,  mix.  Are  there  any  symptoms  of  heaves  ?  If 
so  careful  dieting,  especially  on  hay  or  other  coarse 
fodder  will  be  necessary.  For  the  cough,  apply  a 
liniment  of  two  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  one  part  of 
strong  aqua  ammonia  well  shaken  together,  to  the 
whole  region  of  the  throat  once  daily  until  the  skin  is 
well  blistered.  Then  repeat  after  a  week  or  10  days, 
applying  only  every  other  day.  [dr.]  f.  l.  kii.borne. 

Is  it  Potato  Blight  ? 

F.  D.  T  ,  Visalia,  Ky. — Potatoes  planted  last  of 
April  in  sandy  loam,  on  which  were  sown  640  pounds 
of  a  complete  fertilizer,  with  100  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  potash  added,  to  the  acre;  I  have  now  two  to  four 
fair  sized  tubers  to  the  hill,  but  nearly  all  the  vines 
hove  stopped  growing  and  are  turning  yellow,  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  ones  being  green  and  much  taller.  The 
yellow  vines  and  potatoes  are  far  from  matured.  We 
had  a  heavy  rain  a  week  ago.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

A  ns. — We  have  never  known  blight  in  any  form  to 
act  just  like  this.  We  would  rather  suppose  it  was 
owing  to  a  peculiar  season  or  to  frosted  seed,  or  to 
moles  or  insects  in  the  soil. 

To  Dodge  Scab  in  Fall-planted  Potatoes. 

W.  K.  R. ,  Franktown,  Va. — My  potato  crop  which 
I  am  about  to  dig  I  find  is  badly  scabbed,  and  as  I 
will  plant  my  fall  crop  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of 
August,  I  am  desirous,  if  possible,  to  grow  them  free 
from  scab.  I  have  read  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  25,  and  will  try 
it.  1.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  seed  potatoes  are 
cut  immediately  after  being  soaked  in  the  solution  1% 
hour,  or  are  they  allowed  to  dry  before  cutting?  My 
soil  is  sandy.  I  use  only  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
seed  I  shall  plant  in  July  or  August  will  be  selected 
from  the  crop  I  am  about  to  dig,  clean  and  smooth, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  free  fiom  scab.  They  will  only 
have  been  dug  about  \  \i  month  until  they  are  in  the 
ground  again.  2.  Dr  es  the  age  of  the  seed  treated 
with  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  yield  ?  3.  Does  old  seed  give  better  re¬ 

sults  from  being  treated  than  young  seed  ?  4.  How 
long  can  potatoes  be  profitably  grown  on  the  same 
ground,  provided  they  do  not  scab  ? 

Ans. — 1.  They  may  dry  before  cutting.  2.  We  think 
not.  3.  There  is  no  difference  in  so  far  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed.  4  Just  so  long  as  a  full  supply  of  appro¬ 
priate  food  is  given. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Trench  System. — F.  M.  T.,  Princess  Anne,  Md. — We 
have  never  tried  the  trench  system  for  a  crop  of  fall 
potatoes. 

Killing  Plum  Lice.—J.  J.  W.,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — 
“  I  have  taken  the  inclosed  off  my  plum  tree.  Can 
you  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of  them  ?”  These  are  plum 
lice  or  plum  aphidse.  These  lice,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous. 
Plum  and  cherry  trees,  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees 
of  many  kinds  are  so  infested  as  to  be  displeasing 
objects.  There  are  two  remedies  ;  one  is  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  tbe  other  tobacco  water  sprayed  upon  in¬ 
fested  plants.  Either  is  far  from  a  full  remedy  since 
the  lice  often  gather  upon  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  curl  and  the  spray  cannot  be 
made  to  reach  them. 
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Another  Sunday  Opener  Opens  Up. 

E.  P.  R  ,  Sydney,  Ohio. — The  Rurai, 
criticises  the  managers  of  the  World’s 
Fair  for  opening  it  to  the  public  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  accuses  them  of  breaking  faith 
with  the  Government.  The  action  of 
Congress  in  voting  to  have  the  fair  closed 
on  Sunday  was  obtained  by  forgery  and 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  churches  of  our 
country;  therefore  it  should  not  be  bind¬ 
ing.  To  the  petitions  to  Congress  from 
Ohio  asking  to  have  the  fair  closed  on 
Sunday  there  were  nearly  a  million  more 
signatures  than  there  are  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  State.  I  have  made 
diligent  inquiry  for  months  and  have 
found  no  one  who  signed  such  a  petition. 
The  petitions  from  some  other  States 
contained  a  larger  percent  of  forged  signt  - 
tures  than  those  from  Ohio.  Then,  too, 
the  proprietors  of  all  the  saloons,  gamb¬ 
ling  dens,  and  other  places  of  ill-repute 
in  Chicago  were  doing  all  they  dared  to 
assist  the  churches  in  their  efforts  to 
close  the  fair  on  Sunday.  Jesus  repeat¬ 
edly  violated  and  thus  abrogated  the 
old  Jewish  law  which  commanded  that 
the  seventh  day  of  each  week  be  kept 
holy.  There  is  no  command  in  the 
Bible  requiring  any  observance  of  the 
first  day — Sunday.  In  fact  all  days  are 
alike  holy  for  good,  and  the  Americans, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  other  countries 
are  fast  outgrowing  this  old  Jewish  su¬ 
perstition. 

Sow  Clover  in  the  Fall. 

A.  D.,  Horseiieads,  N.  Y. — I  have 
been  trying  for  some  years  to  get  our 
farmers  hereabouts  to  sow  clover  in  the 
fall  and  give  it  the  field  without  any  grain 
with  it.  They  all  say  it  will  winter-kill. 
Last  fall  at  the  middle  of  September, 
after  I  had  taken  up  a  crop  of  celery,  I 
sowed  Red  clover  on  a  clay  soil.  It  came 
up  quite  well;  some  more  I  sowed  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  and  it  came  up,  but  did  not  get 
much  start.  We  had  an  open  and  very 
cool  winter,  but  the  clover  wintered  all 
right  and  from  one-quarter  of  an  acre  I 
have  fed  my  big  horse  weighing  1,400 
pounds,  all  he  could  eat,  and  not  more 
than  half  the  lot  has  been  cut  yet,  and 
where  we  cut  the  first,  it  now  is  well  out 
in  head  and  lodges  badly.  The  horse  can¬ 
not  consume  what  will  grow  on  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre,  though  we  feed  him 
until  fall.  My  land  is  rich  and  fit  for  any 
crop. 

Gift  Crates  and  Shift  Tickets. 

W.  .1.,  Godfrey,  III. — In  some  of  your 
late  issues  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  in  regard  to  gift  packages  for 
small  fruits.  I  have  been  a  fruit  grower 
for  nearly  25  years,  and  have  very  rarely 
used  the  same  box  twice,  and  then  only 
in  my  local  sales.  In  cases  where  I  have 
sold  a  case  or  two  of  berries  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  they  may  have  returned  the 
packages  clean  and  in  good  or  Jer,  I  have 
used  them  the  second  time,  but  not  under 
any  other  conditions.  The  principal  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  fruit  from  this  section  is  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  I  have  never  received,  nor  have 
I  ever  known  of  others  having  had  any 
fruit  packages  of  any  kind  returned  from 
there.  The  principal  and  almost  the 
only  packages  used  for  small  fruits  here 
are  cases  of  16  quarts  and  of  24  pints  ; 
the  pints  are  used  for  raspberries  and 
persimmons  exclusively.  In  regard  to 
keeping  accounts  with  our  pickers,  (about 
which  much  also  has  lately  been  said) 
the  system  of  tickets  in  use  here  seems 
to  be  as  satisfactory  as  any.  They  a.  e 
made  of  strong  pasteboard  about  an  inch 
wide  and  1%  long,  with  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  and  the  number  of  boxes 
printed  thereon.  The  tickets  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors  and  denominations,  viz.,  1- 
quart,  blue ;  2-quart,  light  brown  ;  4- 


quart,  red;  24  quart,  pink,  and  48-quart 
yellow.  The  smaller  sizes  are  given  out 
till  the  pickers  have  enough  to  exchange 
for  a  24  or  a  48-quart  ticket,  when,  for 
obvious  reasons,  they  are  very  willing  to 
do  so.  We  have  no  punching  or  marking 
down  to  be  done,  and,  in  one  sense  the 
pickers  keep  their  own  accounts.  A  child 
of  10  years,  of  ordinary  intelligence,  is 
just  as  competent  to  give  out  tickets  as 
a  grown-up  person. 

South  Carolina  Liquor  Dealers. 

W.  T.,  Aiken,  S.  C. — In  a  late  issue 
The  Rural  asks  :  “Are  the  Tillman  men 
worse  than  rum  sellers  ?”  I  say,  yes,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  only  barkeepers  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  compel  me  to  be  one 
against  my  will.  In  law,  the  receiv  r  of 
stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  The  Tillmanites 
argue,  in  fact  assert,  that  the  dispensary 
profits  will  reduce  taxes  ;  that  makes  me 
a  participant  in  the  business  of  bar¬ 
keeping,  as  I  get  part  of  the  profits,  and 
part  of  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
proprietors.  Honor  !  There  are  people 
who  consider  the  selling  of  liquor  a 
crime,  and  the  seller  a  criminal ;  they 
also  say  he  is  low  in  character  and  irre¬ 
sponsible.  The  Rural  says,  responsible 
only  to  some  big  brewing  company. 
Under  the  above  construction,  the  Till¬ 
manites,  in  fact  all  taxpayers  of  South 
Carolina,  are  compelled  to  be  classed  in 
this  same  category,  i.  e.,  barkeepers. 


The  Bordeaux  Mixture. — Here  is  an 
interesting  note  and  several  queries 
must  be  answered  only  after  investiga¬ 
tion  : 

For  some  years  I  have  been  an  Interested  observer 
of  the  fungicide  and  Insecticide  formulas  in  experi¬ 
ment  station  reports  and  various  other  places.  For 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  given  in  The  R  N  -Y.  of  June 
30, 1892,  the  formula  was  one  ounce  of  copper  sulphate 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  lime  to  one  gallon 
of  water;  In  June  24, 1893,  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  this  for¬ 
mula:  one-half  ounce  of  copper  sulphate  and  one- 
half  ounce  of  lime  to  one  gallon  of  water.  The  orig¬ 
inal  was  more  than  eight  times  stronger,  or  had  more 
than  eight  times  the  amount  of  copper  sulphate. 
Now  ccmes  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher  of  Fitchburg,  Mass  ,  a 
noted  fruit  raiser,  and  in  an  address  before  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  in  December, 
1891,  reported  In  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Report, 
18s  1.  he  says  this  copper  and  lime  mixture  is  very 
unscientific  in  its  proportions,  as  they  form  by  com¬ 
bination  a  double  decomposition  producing  sulphate 
of  lime  and  oxide  of  lime,  an  entirely  insoluble  sub¬ 
stance,  and  goes  on  with  various  explanations  and 
theories  regarding  it.  Finally  he  claims  a  simple 
solution  of  the  copper  sulphate  in  water,  one  pound 
to  800  gallons  or  one  ounce  to  50  gallons  of  water  to 
be  fully  as  effective  as  the  copper  and  lime  mixture, 
as  he  says  it  is  more  than  28  times  stronger  than  any 
fungous  growth  would  live  In.  Perhaps  The  Rural 
has  seen  and  read  this,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  no¬ 
tice  of  it  in  any  paper,  but  If  his  theory  is  correct  and 
in  practice  is  equally  effective,  it  is  much  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  less  costly  and  any  insecticide  can  be  used 
in  It.  TO.  H.  ALLEN. 

Munroe,  Mass. 

Since  writing  yesterday  I  have  been  examining  the 
trees  sprayed,  and  find  some  of  them  with  leaves 
turning  yellow  and  some  with  edges  discolored  and 
burnt.  A  quince  is  badly  affected  and  some  apple 
trees,  others  not  at  all.  Plum  trees  do  not  show  any 
effects  from  it.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Fisher  to  learn 
if  he  has  had  any  such  effects  from  this  or  last  year’s 
use.  w.  h.  a. 

What  we  called  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  diluted 
Bordeaux  Mixture  was,  as  our  friend 
quoted :  One  ounce  of  copper  sulphate, 
three-quarters  (or  one  ounce)  of  lime  to 
every  gallon  of  water.  That  sprayed 
upon  our  vines  two  or  three  years  ago 
seemed  quite  strong  enough  to  prevent 
blight  without  injuring  the  most  tender 
young  leaves.  The  second  recipe  alluded 
to  was  a  careless  error  for  which  we  have 
no  excuse.  During  the  present  season 
we  used  as  an  experiment  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  each  of  copper  and  lime  to  every 
gallon  of  water.  The  effect  was  to 
blacken  the  tips  of  the  shoots  of  potato 
vines.  Whether  it  is  the  copper  that  acts 
as  an  insecticide  or  the  sulphur  we  do 
not  know.  Some  contend  that  it  is  the 
latter  and  that  the  copper  is  simply 
harmful.  Evidently  more  experimenta¬ 
tion  is  needed  with  this  so-called  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  and  no  doubt  the  work  of 
experimenting  will  throw  needed  li^ht 
upon  this  question  ere  the  present  sea¬ 
son  closes. 


Our  Native  Grape  is  a  book  of  200 
pages  (9  by  0  inches)  published  by  C. 
Mitzkey  &  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
plan  and  scope  of  the  book  are  those  of 
the  Bushberg  Catalogue,  the  essential 
difference  being  that  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  new  varieties,  the  diseases  of 
the  berries  and  vines  and  the  best  rem¬ 
edies  is  presented  in  full.  The  book 
opens  with  a  History  of  the  Grape.  Then 
follows  Classification,  Propagation,  Hy¬ 
bridizing,  Soil,  Vineyard  Planting,  Prun¬ 
ing  and  Training,  Grafting,  Girdling, 
Fertilizers,  Diseases,  Treatment,  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits,  Injurious  Insects;  Harvesting 
the  Grape,  Marketing,  Keeping,  Fruit 
Houses,  Cold  Storage,  Preserving  Fluids, 
Wine  Making,  and  finally  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  descriptive  list,  with  many  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  title  of  the  book  “  Our  Native 
Grape  ”  is  misleading  to  the  extent  that 
hybrids  with  Vinifera  are  described  in 
the  lists  as  well  as  pure  natives.  The  in¬ 
structions  as  to  hybridizing  or  cross¬ 
breeding  are  imperfect  in  that  we  are 
told  to  cut  off  every  stamen  of  the  mother 
flower  “as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  opened 
sufficiently.”  It  is  well  known  that  pol¬ 
lination  and  fertilization  often  occur  be¬ 
fore  the  flower  opens  or  the  “  cup  ” 
falls.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  open  the 
bud  and  remove  the  anthers  while  they 
are  unquestionably  immature.  Again 
the  use  of  gauze  bags  for  covering  the 
flower  operatec  upon  is  absurd.  Gauze 
will  not  give  positive  protection  from 
foreign  pollen  which  may  be  carried 
through  it  by  tiny  insects,  rain  or  wind. 
The  book  is  one  that  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  grape  culture  should  have  for 
reference  and  study. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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HOOD’S  Pills  assist  digestion,  cure  headache. 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Cured  me  of  Goitre  or 
swellings  in  the  neck 
which  I  had  from  10 
years  old  till  I  was  52. 
When  I  began  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I 
was  feeling  so  discour¬ 
aged  with  goitre  and 
rheumatism.  When  I 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  caught  cold  I  could  not 
walk  two  blocks  without  fainting.  Now  I  am 
free  from  it  all  and  I  can  truly  recommend 
HOOD’S  SARSAPARILLA.”  Mrs. 
Anna  Sutherland,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ATTENTION! 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perlecl  Sxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


LEGGETT’S 

PARIS  GREEN  or  DRY  POWDER  GUN. 

distributes  Paris-Green,  London-Purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is 
forced  through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  plant, 
bush  or  tree  In  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  is  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  cheap.  Four  tubers  with  each  gun.  full 
length  eight  feet.  Price,  $6;  express  paid  east  of 
Rocky  Mountains.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted 
LEGGETT  <S  1JJRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


s 


■J  p*PU  &  l\]  Writing  thoroughly  taugi ,t 
•  *  ■  »  ■  ■  ■  by  mail  or  personally, 

ituationg  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  G,  CHAFFEE,  Oswego, N.Y. 


Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly 
taught  by  mall. 


The 


FAIRBANKS 


GALVANIZED 

STEEL 


TOWERS 


Are  WARRANTED  to  bo 
strictly  first-class  in  material 
and  construction,  to  be  the  best 
regulated,  and  to  produce  more 
power  than  any  other  steel  mill  made. 


THE  ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL 

the  Original  Self-regulating  Wood  Wheel. 
Pumps, Tanks,  &c.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


A  CHANCE  FOR  A 

HOME 


RESERVATION  LANDS 

IN  THE 

INDIAN 

TERRITORY 

You  want  to  know  all  about  this  district, 
and  how  you  can  secure  a  quarter  or  half  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  on  the 

GREAT 
ROCK  ISLAND 
ROUTE 

Write  at  once  to  me  and  state  your  wants, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  particulars,  Including 
map  of  that  district.  Will  send  the  “Western 
Settler”  for  one  year  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

General  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent. 

CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


DON’T  HIRE 

A  LAWYER 

BUT  GET  A  COPY  OF 

LAW  MADE  EASY 

By  L.  J.  Robinson,  LL.B, 

A  Complete  Law  Library 

In  one  volume  of  600  pages.  Treating  fully  all  Cases 
and  subjects  known  tn  Common  Law. 

A  Law  Book  for  Every-day  People  in  Every-day 
Life,  both  business  and  domestic,  teaching  them  how 
they  may  Keep  Out  of  Legal  Difficulties.  99  per  cent 
of  all  cases  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  country  Might 
Have  Been  Avoided  by  the  possession  and  exercise 
of  a  little  correct  information. 

“  Ignorantia  legis  neminem  excusat.” 

Ignorance  ol  law  excuses  no  one. 

ENDORSED  BY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES, 

Such  as  Wm.  F.  Warren,  D.D  ,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Boston 
Unlv.;  E  H.  Bennett,  LL.D  ,  Dean  ot  Boston  Unlv. 
Law  School;  Hon  R.  S.  Greene,  Chief  Justice,  Wash. ; 
Joel  P.  Bishop,  LL  B.,  author  of  noted  works  on  law; 
Melville  M.  Bigelow,  LL.B.,  author  of  standard  legal 
works;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Att’y;  Hon.  H.  T. 
Helm,  Att’y;  Judge  Thos.  L.  Nelson,  of  U.  S.  Dist. 
Court  In  Mass.;  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Phila.  Record. 

Well  bound  In  cloth,  prepaid,  S3.£0.  Our  special 
price  to  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers,  82,  sent  prepaid.  With 
year’s  subscription,  82.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


MAKE  MONEY 

While  You 

STAHL’S 


EXCELSIOR 


FRUIT  DRIER 

Evaporate?  Fruit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 
Add  res? 

WILLIAM  STAHL 
EVAPORATOR  C0MPT, 
|  QUIHCY,  ILL. 
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Rurallsms—  Continued. 

Mr.  Joseph  Meehan  says  in  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Farmer  that  “  the  Hardy  Orange 
Limonia  (or  Citrus)  trifoliata,  though 
but  little  known  in  general  cultivation, 
has  been  in  some  collections  for  many 
years.  There  are  two  plants  of  it  in  the 
Philadelphia  Zoological  garden  which 
have  been  growing  there  since  1875.  and 
which  are  now  large  bushes,  15  feet  or 
more  in  height.  The  beauty  of  its  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  It  is  quite  hardy  as  far  north 
as  New  York  city,  and  would  doubtless 
prove  so  much  further  north  than  that.” 
We  should  like  to  know  of  instances  in 
which  this  orange  proved  hardy  in  or 
near  New  York  or  north  of  New  York 
the  past  winter.  One  oi  our  two  plants 
was  killed  root  and  branch ;  the  other 
is  making  a  growth  from  the  main  stem 
an  inch  or  so  above  ground.  Both  plants 
were  fully  exposed  without  any  mulch 
over  the  roots. 

Mr.  Meehan  says  that  some  have 
planted  the  Hardy  Orange  and  been  dis¬ 
appointed  because  they  expected  to  get 
a  fruit  for  table  use,  which  it  is  not  fit 
for.  But  it  is  for  all  a  great  acquisition, 
not  only  for  its  ornamental  character, 
but  also  for  its  adaptability  for  hedging. 
Whoever  has  seen  these  shrubs  when  full 
of  their  sweet-scented  flowers  in  spring, 
or  loaded  with  their  lemon-colored  fruit 
in  the  fall,  has  had  much  praise  to  give 
them.  The  plants  in  the  Zoological  gar¬ 
den  are  every  year  full  of  their  odd-look¬ 
ing,  lemon-colored  fruit.  The  leave s 
are  trifoliate  and  deciduous.  Before  the 
new  ones  come  in  the  spring,  the  flowers 
appear.  These  are  white  and  sweet- 
scented.  The  fruit  is  very  nearly  round. 
This  season  it  was  about  4)^  inches  in 
circumference,  but  it  is  often  the  case 
that  there  is  larger  fruit  than  this.  As 
there  is  no  other  fruiting  shrub  of  this 
character,  it  will  be  very  much  sought 
for  ornamental  planting.  As  a  hedge 
plant  this  orange  will  be  in  good  demand 
where  it  proves  thoroughly  hardy. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  us  that  a  plant  of 
the  new  rose  Wooton,  though  wholly 
unprotected,  lived  through  the  past  ter¬ 
rible  winter.  The  plant  was  hurt,  it  is 
true,  but  there  was  enough  not  hurt  to 
give  U3  several  beautiful  flowers  which 
were  among  the  earliest  of  the  season. 

A  subscrirer  from  Delaware,  Ohio, 
writes  as  follows  : 

“If  the  farmers  of  central  Ohio  had 
paid  heed  to  the  warnings  you  gave  last 
winter  about  certain  parties  who  were 
sending  out  new  (?)  potatoes  at  exor¬ 
bitant  prices,  it  would  have  saved  them 
thousands  of  dollars.  These  potatoes 
were  sold  through  here  in  five  and  ten- 
pound  lots  at  &1  for  the  former  and  $1  50 
for  the  latter,  when  the  very  same  kinds 
could  have  been  purchased  of  reliable 
seedsmen  of  this  State  for  from  81.50  to 
82  per  bushel.” 

“The  farmers  of  central  Ohio,”  the 
letter  goes  on  to  say,  “  are,  as  a  rule, 
honest,  stiaightforward,  hard-working 
men ;  but  many  of  them  do  not  read 
agricultural  papers,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  also  that  the  agricultural  press  are 
not  so  ready  to  show  up  frauds,  or  as 
careful  as  they  might  be  to  exclude 
advertisements  of  a  doubtful  character 
from  their  columns.” 

We  beg  our  flower-loving  friends  to 
seek  or  to  avail  themselves  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  see  and  to  study  the  improved 
cannas.  Let  them  go  to  the  gardens  of 
friends,  to  nurserymen  and  florists  or  to 
the  World’s  Fair.  The  best  varieties  of 
cannas  are  now  nearly  everything  that 
can  be  desired  for  bedding  plants.  The 
fresh,  large  leaves  are  of  every  shade  of 
green  and  purple,  while  others  are  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  green  and  purple.  In 
length  the  plants  vary  from  only  two 
feet  to  six  feet,  so  that  when  the  height 
is  known  beds  may  readily  be  planted 
with  the  tallest  kinds  in  the  middle  and 
the  dwarfs  outside.  The  flowers  of  these 
latest  cannas  are  nearly  as  large  as  those 


of  gladioli  and  fully  as  brilliant,  though 
the  range  of  color  is  more  restricted.  In 
yellows,  crimsons  and  scarlets,  however, 
the  intensity  of  color  is  unsurpassed. 
These  cannas  have  two  emphatic  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  finest  gladioli :  The  first 
is  that  young  plants  begin  to  bloom  in 
June  and  continue  to  bloom  until  frost. 
The  second  is  that  for  a  tropical,  charm¬ 
ing  foliage  effect,  no  other  plant  what¬ 
ever  surpasses  them.  But  our  friends 
mast  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  writing 
only  of  the  later  cannas.  They  cannot 
trust  catalogues  fortrustwortliy  descrip¬ 
tions  as  to  height,  size  of  flower,  free¬ 
dom  of  bloom.  All  this  must  be  found 
out  by  seeing  and  studying  choice  collec¬ 
tions. 

The  R  N.-Y.  has  this  year,  as  for  the 
past  two  years,  a  choice  collection  of 
cannas  which  we  shall  carefully  describe 
in  due  time.  Let  our  friends  note  these 
descriptions,  that  they  may  next  spring 
be  prepared  to  order  those  which  will  be 
sure  not  to  disappoint  them. 

The  heaviest  bearing  strawberry  plants 
are  those  which  are  sure  to  suffer  most 
during  a  fruiting  season  of  great  drought. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we 
spoke  of  a  hybrid  Moss  rose,  the  offspring 
of  Rosa  rugosa  fertilized  with  a  Moss 
rose.  The  foliage  is  that  of  Rugosa,  the 
buds  are  densely  covered  with  moss — but 
these  blessed  buds  do  not  open  at  all.  The 
petals  do  not  develop  ;  they  are  mere 
rudiments,  scarcely  a  half  inch  in  length 
or  breadth.  The  plant  is  interesting, 
therefore,  only  as  showing  that  it  is 
among  the  possibilities  to  produce  a  Moss 
rose  with  the  beautiful  leaves  of  Rosa 
rugosa. 

After  planting  our  pole  Horticultural 
Limas,  a  few  beans  were  left.  These  were 
cooked.  The  quality  is  rich  and  excel¬ 
lent,  but  the  color  is  dark — nearly  black. 

We  hope  that  our  friends  did  not  fail 
to  sow  the  R.  N.-Y.  cross-bred  tomato 
seeds,  and  we  further  hope  that  the 
plants  are  growing  thriftily  in  at  least 
10,000  gardens,  and  that  we  may  receive 
reports  next  fall  that  will  prove  we  did 
not  overestimate  the  probabilities  that 
they  would  yield  fruits  variable  and  pe¬ 
culiar,  if  not  valuable  in  themselves  as 
superior  to  the  best  kinds  already  in  the 
market. 

The  Delaware  (Newark)  college  offers 
a  winter  course  of  13  weeks  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  all  who  would  like  a  better  pre¬ 
paration  for  farm  life,  but  who  cannot 
afford  the  time  necessary  for  a  full  col¬ 
lege  course.  There  are  no  charges  for 
tuition,  the  only  expenses  being  for 
board  (83  to  83  50  a  week)  and  books 
which  may  cost  85  or  so.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  may  obtain  full  information  as  to 
the  courses  of  study  pursued  by  address¬ 
ing  Prof.  W.  H.  Bishop,  Newark,  Del. 

Rocky  Mountain  Cherry. — Prof.  Mee¬ 
han  says — and  he  is  a  cautious,  trust¬ 
worthy  authority — that  under  this  name 
Cerasus  pumila,  the  ordinary  Sand  cherry 
was  formerly  distributed.  More  re¬ 
cently,  the  Cerasus  demissa,  a  species 
scarcely  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Choke 
cherry — Cerasus  Virginiana — is  being  cir¬ 
culated  under  the  same  name. 

According  to  C.  E.  Pennock,  Prof. 
Van  Deman  (ex-United  States  Pomolo- 
gist)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  “Improved 
Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  ”  belongs 
to  a  new  species — Prunus  Besseyi.  Prof. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell,  speaks  of  it  as  be¬ 
longing  to  some  unclassified  species.  C. 
S.  Crandall,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  says  that  it  is  closely  related  to 
the  Eastern  Sand  cherry(Prunus  pumila), 
but  differs  from  it  in  a  degree  that 
would  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  distinct  species.  Several  contrib¬ 
utors  to  these  columns,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  seemed  confident  enough  that  the 
cherry  in  question  is  not  Prunus  demissa. 

Torrey  considered  Demissa  a  variety 
of  P.  Virginiana,  and  the  Botany  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Vol.  I,  page  167,  says  that  a 
form  somewhat  similar  to  Prunus  Vir¬ 


giniana  and  distinct  from  P.  demissa, 
with  conspicuous  linear  stipules  and 
bracts  in  the  early  stage,  is  found  in  the 
West  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada,  and 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State. 

Seeds  of  the  Terra  Cotta  tomato, 
which  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
were  sent,  as  we  are  informed,  to  all  the 
stations.  No  doubt  a  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ions  from  them  will  give  a  pretty  trust¬ 
worthy  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  en¬ 
tirely  new  departure  in  tomato  culture. 

Again  we  have  a  favorable  report  to 
make  of  the  Columbus  gooseberry,  which 
originated  with  J  T.  Thompson,  Oneiia, 
N.  Y.,  (a  chance  seedling)  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  No  doubt  it  comes  from  the 
European  species,  but  as  yet  neither  the 
berries,  which  are  smooth  and  of  large 
size,  nor  the  leaves  have  shown  a  trace 
of  mildew. 

One  swallow  doesn’t  make  a  dinner. 

A  little  boy  of  13  and  a  woman  of  50 
left  the  Rural  Grounds  at  1:30  p.  m.  June 
12.  They  walked  less  than  a  mile,  and 
returned  at  5  p.  m.  with  11  quarts  of  wild 
strawberries.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  just  back  of  the  Rural  Grounds — 
woods,  hills,  valleys,  streams,  and 
scarcely  a  house  to  be  seen — and  all  this 
within  eight  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  of 
the  great  city  of  New  York. 

Abstracts. 

- Harper’s  Bazar:  “  ‘  We  acquire  the 

strength  of  the  obstacles  we  overcome.’ 
When  we  overcome  them  v\e  acquire  their 
strength.  If  we  allow  them  to  overcome 
us,  they  take  away  ours.  Therefore  our 
mission,  our  destiny,  is  to  overcome 
them.  So  obstacles  were  not  intended 
to  stop  us,  to  make  us  give  up,  or  faint, 
or  turn  back.  Ah  no  !  They  were  meant 
solely  for  us  to  overcome,  and  the  power 
to  do  it  waits  only  upon  our  will.  Seen 
in  this  light,  the  obstacle  which  seemed 
formidable  to  me  yesterday  possesses  no 
terrors  to-day.  ‘  You  are  but  a  little 
thing  for  me  to  overcome,’  cries  my  will, 
and  its  shout  of  triumph  is  but  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  its  victory.” 

- Meehan’s  Monthly  :  “  It  is  not 

generally  known  that  the  Wistaria  grows 
from  root  cuttings.  Layering,  however, 
is  a  very  good  method  where  there  is 
room  for  it.  The  trailing  shoots  root  by 
being  buried  in  the  earth  a  little — but 
root  better  if  a  slit  is  first  made  in  the 
shoot. 

- Dr.  Peabody  :  “  Envy,  hostile  riv¬ 
alry,  the  desire  to  excel,  not  by  outrun¬ 
ning  others,  but  by  tripping  them  up  in 
the  race,  makes  ambition  hideous  and 
hateful.” 

- T.  H.  Hoskins  :  “  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon  of 

Michigan  is  to-day  easily  the  leading 
pomologist  of  America — standing  in  the 
place  of  Charles  Downing  as  the  best- 
informed  man  on  American  tree-fruits 
we  possess.” 


If  you  name  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Selected  varieties  for  family  and  market  should  be 
planted  In  July  or  August,  In  order  to  get  good  re¬ 
sults  the  following  season.  Handsome  Catalogue, 
with  latest  Information  as  to  varieties  and  culture, 
ready  July  1st.  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARKY, 

Mount  hope  nurseries, 

53tl  Year.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS. 

Young  men  and  women  prepared  for  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  and  citizenship. 
Economics.  Civics,  Politics,  History,  Liter¬ 
ature,  Rhetoric,  Book-keeping:,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Sciences,  Languages,  etc. 

Fee  $100  per  year.  Send  for  circular. 

GEO.  GUNTON,  President. 

34  Union  Square.  N.Y. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

Tho  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  $20.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
$ll>.80  per  ton,  and  Leached  Asiies  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  your  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Potash  Salt  and  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

238  North  Madison  Ave,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 


**TIIC  nn  1  yprnhFor  family  use.  Uheavext  in  the 
I  IlL  UnANULn  market.  $3.50,  $0  and  $10.  Clrc. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
T1IK  11LYMYEK  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


By  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  In  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  prollt,  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  In  this  country  than  can  bo  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  RR.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

B.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


ENGINES,  JKEU 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


WALL  PAPER 

■  ■  buy  handsome  paper  anc 


4c.  to  50C.  a  roll. 
Send  8c.  for  1110  fine 
__  _  samples.  $ 1  ,<K)  will 
Buy  nandsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 
TH0S.  i.  MYERS.  1210  Market  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


Special  Reduced  Price  for 
ONE  Month. 


BY  a.  a.  ckozier. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with 
brief  scientific  refutations.  Highly  1  terestlng  to 
students  :  nd  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work.  I’rlce  $1.  reduced  to  76  cents. 


PURELY  VEGETABLE— 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas- 
fint  Pellets.  They’re 
a  compound  of  re- 
fined  and  concen- 
J  •  •  jtrated  botanical  ex- 
l  7  /tracts.  These  tiny, 
\  /  sugar-coated  pellets 

\  /  — the  smallest  and 

A  A  the  easiest  to  take 
j  J  —  absolutely  and 
permanently  cure 
Constipation,  Indi¬ 
gestion,  Sick  and  Bilious  Headaches,  Dizzi¬ 
ness,  Bilious  Attacks,  and  all  derangements 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels. 

They  cure  permanently,  because  they  act 
naturally.  They  don’t  shock  and  weaken 
the  system,  like  the  huge,  old-fashioned 

Eills.  And  they’re  more  effective.  One 
ttle  pellet  for  a  corrective  or  laxative — 
three  for  a  cathartic. 

They’re  the  cheapest  pills  you  can  buy,  for 
they’re  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or 
your  money  is  returned. 

You  pay  only  for  the  good  you  get. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa- 

fato  ovsr  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her- 
aceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants ;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book.  , 

.  Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  {1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
ofllce  and  State,  and  what  a  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  1893. 


How’s  your  drinking  water  ?  Good  ?  Don’t  know  ? 
Want  to  find  out  ?  Here’s  a  simple  test  that  will  not 
only  tell  you  something  about  the  water,  hut  give  you 
a  point  on  the  cultivation  of  bacteria.  Take  a  pint 
bottle  and  fill  it  about  two-thirds  full  of  the  water. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pure  granulated  sugar  and 
let  it  stand  for  several  days  in  a  warm  place.  If  it  is 
impure  it  will  turn  milky  from  the  development  of 
multitudes  of  bacteria. 

*  * 

“  What  Say  ?  ’’—We  have  often  heard  a  man  make 
use  of  that  expression  as  he  put  his  hand  back  of  his 
ear  the  better  to  catch  a  remark  that  he  did  not  quite 
understand.  We  take  it  for  the  heading  of  a  new  de¬ 
partment  that  will  be  found  on  page  475.  These  ques¬ 
tions  call  for  a  wide  range  of  experience  if  the  answer 
is  to  be  of  any  value.  Let’s  all  pool  our  issues  and  see 
what  we  can  make  out  of  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  waits 
with  its  hand  behind  its  ear  !  “  What  Say  ?  ” 

*  * 

Our  friend,  on  page  478,  gives  us  a  taste  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  many  South  Carolina  people  have  towards 
Governor  Tillman.  “  Hungstarter  Ben”  is  one  of 
many  elegant  titles  that  have  been  applied  to  him 
since  the  new  liquor  law  went  into  operation.  The 
Governor  will  probably  not  be  injured  much  by  hard 
names,  but  will  do  his  best  to  make  the  new  law  suc¬ 
ceed.  Without  knowing  so  much  about  the  local  con¬ 
ditions,  we  are  glad  that  this  experiment  has  been 
tried.  *  » 

An  English  commission  man  recently  sold  72  boxes 
of  tomatoes  by  sample — that  is,  he  turned  out  the  con¬ 
tents  of  one  box  and  asked  the  buyer  to  accept  it  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  rest.  When  the  buyer  opened  his 
tomatoes  he  found  they  were  rotten — all  but  the 
sample  box,  and  he  brought  suit  to  recover  damages 
and  also  under  the  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  food 
unfit  for  use.  The  seller  was  fined  $100  for  deceit  and 
for  selling  unhealthy  food.  Was  this  just?  Should 
not  the  buyer  have  inspected  the  tomatoes  before  he 
took  them  ?  *  # 

You  will  notice  t'.'at  most  farmers  use  Scarlet  clover 
for  green  manuring  and  pasturing  rather  than  for 
hay.  We  do  not  know  that  the  quality  of  the  hay  is 
inferior  to  that  from  common  Red  clover  but,  as 
usually  sown,  its  period  for  cutting  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  regular  haying  season.  Again,  it  gives  such  a 
quick,  rank  growth  that  it  seems  peculiarly  well  suited 
to  use  in  orchards  or  on  fruit  or  truck  patches,  where 
a  great  proportion  of  it  is  evidently  used.  You  observe 
that  most  growers  say  that  it  will  not  entirely  take 
the  place  of  the  common  Red. 

*  * 

The  last  New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a  spe¬ 
cial  act  providing  that  each  county  in  the  State  may 
vote  on  the  proposition  to  repay  to  the  timid  drafted 
men  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  $300  paid  by 
each  of  them  for  a  substitute,  together  with  interest 
at  six  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  time  of  payment 
till  now.  This  would  amount  in  all,  at  simple  interest, 
to  about  $900  each.  The  law  provides  that  each 
county  in  the  Stale  may  vote  on  the  proposition,  and 
whenever  the  signatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  a  county  are  secured,  the  question  of  repay¬ 
ing  the  money  will  be  voted  upon.  A  State  organization 
has  been  perfected  to  enforce  this  claim,  and  petitions 
asking  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  the  various  coun¬ 
ties  to  authorize  a  vote  on  the  matter  are  being  circu¬ 
lated,  and  the  possible  beneficiaries  of  the  scheme  are 
numerous  and  active.  While  the  complaints  against 
the  present  national  pension  list  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  so  loud  and  multitudinous,  isn’t  this 
project — to  put  the  matter  very  mildly— quite  un¬ 
timely  ?  Isn’t  it,  too,  a  worse  abuse  than  any  of  those 
charged  against  the  national  generosity  ?  Over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago,  these  men,  when  called  peremp¬ 
torily  to  the  defense  of  their  country,  paid  a  pitiful 
pittance  to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  hardships  and 


dangers  of  war,  shirk  their  duty  and  induce  others  to 
take  the  part  they  should  have  manfully  played.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus,  at  small  cost,  got  rid  of  anxiety,  trouble  and 
peril,  they  had  ample  opportunities  of  accumulating 
shekels  in  those  extravagant  days  when  even  an  eco¬ 
nomical  fool  could  grow  rich,  and  now  they  seeh  to 
recover,  with  interest,  the  original  pittance  they  paid 
to  save  all  risks  to  their  skins  and  fortunes!  The  Nation 
can  well  afford  to  generously  sympathize  with  those 
who  honestly  fought  in  its  defense,  but  what  claim  on 
the  Nation  or  State  have  those  who  pusillanimously 
paid  to  stay  safely  at  home  in  the  hour  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  peril  ? 

*  * 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  the  high  price 
of  pork,  the  farmers  of  North  Dakata  are  feeding 
their  wheat  to  their  hogs.  For  wheat  in  the  shape  of 
pork  they  expect  to  get  a  dollar  a  bushel ;  whereas 
they  can’t  get  more  than  50  cents  per  bushel  for  it 
shipped  eastward  as  grain.  Other  farmers  in  other 
sections  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  markets  are 
likely  to  do  likewise,  and  this  may  still  further  con¬ 
siderably  decrease  the  stocks  on  hand  when  the  un¬ 
usually  small  wheat  crop  anticipated  next  harvest 
comes  into  market.  #  # 

Would  even  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  put  an 
end  to  our  financial  troubles— solve  the  monetary 
problem  ?  Hardly.  Still  this  act  in  itself  appears  to 
have  absolutely  no  friends  ;  even  its  author  declares 
that  he  advocated  it  merely  as  a  compromise  measure 
to  avert  a  greater  evil — the  free  coinage  of  silver — and 
is  now  urgent  for  its  repeal.  The  silver  men,  too,  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  a  “sneaking  makeshift”  which  prevented 
the  free  coinage  of  the  white  metal  nearly  three  years 
ago  ;  still  they  cling  to  the  “  makeshift”  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

#  * 

Somebody  having  asked  us  for  the  best  metod  of  pro¬ 
tecting  stock  from  insects,  we  reprint  the  little  cut 
shown  on  another  page.  This  picture,  made  from 
life,  shows  a  pet  donkey  as  he  was  turned  out  to  pas¬ 
ture.  The  “  pants  ”  are  loose  enough  to  give  the  legs 
ample  play,  and  are  fastened  by  buttoning  to  a  strap 
that  passes  over  the  back.  The  blanket  also  has  a 
double  strap  that  buttons  under  the  belly.  Why  not 
protect  the  horses,  if  not  the  cows,  in  this  way  ?  It  is 
quite  a  common  sight  on  Long  Island  to  see  young 
calves  fitted  up  with  a  somewhat  similar  covering. 
Why  not  ?  *  # 

Some  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  the  money-making 
chances  that  are  often  offered  us.  Here  is  the  latest : 

I  have  a  sure  remedy  for  mites,  cholera,  -ore-head  and  all  hlood 
diseases  of  poulty.  I  want  to  sell  It  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Its  sub¬ 
scribers  No  payment  will  be  expected  until  It  has  been  tested  with 
reasonable  satisfaction.  Make  me  a  fair  offer  for  it.  It  Is  worth 
millions,  yet  extremely  cheap,  simple  and  easy. 

We  could  do  lots  of  good  with  a  single  million  dollars, 
but  the  good  must  exercise  patience  if  it  is  to  wait 
until  the  funds  come  in  from  this  cure.  We  do  not 
buy  bug  or  bird  cures.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  common  rue  of  the  garden  will  prevent  or 
cure  cholera,  while  kerosene  and  sulphur  rightly  used 
will  “  do  the  rest.” 

#  * 

If  a  blacksmith,  mason,  carpenter  or  any  other  per¬ 
son  engaged  as  employer  in  any  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  gave  work  to  an  applicant  merely  on  account  of 
his  brawn  and  muscle,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his 
training  and  skill,  would  he  be  likely  to  secure  satis¬ 
factory  hands  and  to  succeed  in  his  business  ?  Of 
course,  the  answer  will  be  an  emphatic  “No.”  Yet 
isn’t  this  what  farmers  are  constantly  doing  ?  If  a 
man  has  thews  and  sinews  developed  enough  to  pitch 
hay  or  manure  or  guide  the  plow,  if  he  has  muscle 
and  brawn  enough  to  do  farm  work  like  a  machine, 
who,  as  a  rule,  inquires  as  to  his  education  and  skill 
in  husbandry  ?  Of  course,  a  stout  body  is  essential 
in  a  good  farm  laborer ;  but  isn’t  a  skullful  of  skillful 
brains  on  top  of  it  yearly  becoming  more  necessary  ? 

*  * 

We  give  our  friend  under  “  Discussion  ”  this  week  a 
chance  to  charge  those  who  opposed  Sunday  opening 
of  the  fair  with  forgery.  No  proof  is  offered  to  sustain 
the  charge  and  we  deem  a  reply  unnecessary.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  nine-tenths  of  the  agricultural  papers 
opposed  Sunday  opening — that  is,  the  papers  that  ever 
have  a  decided  opinion  to  offer.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does 
not  advise  its  readers  to  boycott  the  fair  because  it  is 
opened  on  Sunday.  While  believing  that  the  man¬ 
agers  have  made  a  grave  mistake  in  disregarding  the 
wishes  of  the  religious  people  of  the  country,  we  still 
consider  that  a  visit  to  the  fair  is  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  opportunities  ever  offered.  But  go  on  a 
week  day.  A  good  proportion  of  the  buildings  are 
closed  on  Sunday  anyway  by  authority  of  the  General 
and  State  Governments,  and  many  of  the  exhibits  in 
other  departments  are  kept  covered  on  that  day  by  the 
owners,  and  the  crowds  are  smaller  than  on  week  days. 


An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  science  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  saving  of  wastes  may  be  obtained  from 
this  statement : 

In  Paris  they  first  utilize  rats  to  clear  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of 
carcasses,  then  kill  the  rats,  use  up  their  fur  for  trimmings,  their  skin 
for  gloves,  their  thigh-bones  for  toothpicks,  and  their  tendons  and 
bones  for  gelatine  wrappers. 

It  is  in  these  economies  that  profit  is  made  now¬ 
adays.  There  is  just  as  much  honor  and  a  good  deal 
more  skill  in  giving  a  new  value  to  a  waste  product 
as  there  used  to  be  in  picking  up  a  crude  rich  product. 
#  * 

Last  year  a  friend  in  Dakota  sent  us  samples  of  wheat 
straw  that  had  been  plowed  into  the  ground  for  a 
whole  year  without  giving  any  indications  of  decay¬ 
ing.  The  straw  was  in  perfect  condition.  That  this 
phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  West  is  shown  by 
the  following  note  from  Delaware  : 

The  two  past  springs  have  been  so  very  dry  that  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  best  results  from  decaying  green  manure;  in 
fact,  clover  turned  under  in  May,  1892.  (with  fresh  lime)  was  found 
almost  intact  this  spring. 

This  illustrates  in  a  new  way  the  great  necessity 
for  having  a  supply  of  water  in  the  soil.  Not  only 
must  the  plants  have  water  to  drink,  but  the  soil  it¬ 
self  must  be  moistened  in  order  that  proper  chemical 
changes  may  take  place.  Lime  is  usually  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  with  green  manures,  as  its  solvent 
action  helps  to  reduce  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
to  more  available  forms  of  plant  food.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  failed,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  kainit 
or  muriate  of  potash  would  not  have  been  better. 

*  # 

BREVITIES. 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TO  HIS  SUPP03EI)  SON  KEIFFER. 
You're  a  mighty  handsome  fellow,  with  your  cheek  so  red  and  fine; 
How  I'd  like  to  Introduce  you  as  a  worthy  son  of  mine. 

But  your  beauty’s  only  skin-deep,  and  beneath  the  paint  and  gaud 
You're  an  insult  to  your  parent— you’re  a  humbug  and  a  fraud. 

All  the  Bartletts  have  been  honest;  while  our  cheeks  are  not  so  red, 
There  are  few  folks  who  will  curse  us  for  the  pockets  we  have  bled. 
We  take  lots  of  pride  In  saving  that  folks  eat  us  to  the  core. 

And  then  smack  their  Ups,  regretting  that  they  haven't  any  more. 

But  jou,  fraud  and  humbug  Kelffer,  seek  to  live  upon  your  cheek. 

It  is  painted  up  superbly,  but  alas!  for  those  who  seek 

To  go  deeper  than  vour  skin,  sir;  one  good  bite  Is  just  enough. 

I’d  as  soon  devour  a  turnip  as  your  coarse,  astringent  stuff. 

You  are  good  enough  for  canning,  where  good,  honest  sugar  may. 

With  a  flood  of  melted  syrup,  float  your  ugly  taste  away, 

But  you’re  no  more  fit  for  eating  from  the  hand  than  any  quince. 
Though  you  sport  before  the  public  with  the  garments  of  a  Prince. 
Show  your  honest  Bartlett  breeding,  speak  right  out  and  take  your 
stand; 

Say,  “  I  know  I’m  not  worth  eating  till  with  sugar  I  am  canned.” 

A  k-9  farm. 

Clip,  not  skip  the  stubble. 

AN  in-bred  egg  gives  a  chick  weed. 

Water  from  ill  wells  makes  pills  sell. 

Oiled  the  harness  lately  ?  It’s  oil  or  sooll. 

Always  room  for  one  guest— improvement. 

Who  can  strengthen  patience  by  exercising  it? 

Kerosene  and  caustic  soda  for  horns— page  487. 

Nothing  like  rape  to  keep  the  flock  sheep  shape. 

Kainit— can  It  hold  ammonia  as  well  as  plaster? 

No  occasion  for  chin  ease  on  this  Cntnese  question. 

The  oldest  drain  you  know  of— what’s  Its  drain  age! 

You  ought  to  know  how  to  clean  a  hand  separator  now! 

How  the  clover  has  gone  down  after  water  this  dry  season. 

“The  U.  S.  separator  will  separate  us,"  says  cream  to  milk. 

Let  the  head  of  the  family  rein,  but  not  reign,  In  his  house. 

Judge  the  Jerseys  by  their  culls,  and  where  would  they  be  ? 

Don't  follow  the  crowd!  Lead  It!  Little  picked  up  In  the  rear. 

Mr.  Donald's  horse,  page  478,  could  not  surround  that  clover  patch. 

It  Is  revival  of  the  fittest  after  the  money  has  been  spent  for  useless 
“  novelties.” 

That  boy  and  rifle,  page  487,  will  be  apt  to  take  a  cur  sorry  view  of 
dog  legislation. 

In  these  days  we  need  an  expense  sieve  to  drop  out  the  useless  things 
In  an  expensive  living. 

We  caught  a  man  the  other  day  killing  lady  bird  beetles  In  his 
Potato  patch  1  He  doesn’t  deserve  a  potato. 

Beats  all  what  a  talk  there  Is  about  the  strength  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Its  strength  seems  to  lie  In  ltB  weakness. 

Why  do  good  men  sometimes  fall  short  of  what  they  want  to  do? 
Because  the  Are  of  adversity  turns  their  backbone  Into  bone  black. 

Now  let’s  have  all  the  facts  about  the  fall  sowing  of  clover.  Why  not 
give  it  the  whole  Held  ?  That’s  the  way  to  get  at  the  marrow  of  the 
matter. 

Some  of  the  dog  meat  on  that  wolf-hound  farm  Is  worth  over  $10  a 
pound.  No  chemist  can  tell  the  difference  between  cur  and  pure 
blood,  but  It’s  there  ! 

“  We  will  double  up  your  yield,”  said  the  grasses  In  the  field,  “and 
we’ll  pay  a  bonus  that  will  make  you  brag;  we  are  ready  now  to  start, 
so  pitch  In,  do  your  part,  and  just  bone  us  from  a  fertilizer  bag.” 

WHO  says  farming  in  Kansas  doesn’t  pay?  Mrs.  James  Wright,  wife 
of  Farmer  Wright  of  the  Sunflower  State,  now  suing  for  divorce,  has 
just  sworn  that  durlog  the  past  20  years  her  husband  has  accumulated 
$20,000  on  the  farm.  As  she  helped,  she  naturally  wants  her  share. 

Kyphosis  Bici-istarum  Is  the  name  given  a  new  disease  or  trouble 
due  to  the  careless  use  of  a  bicycle.  In  English  it  means  the  “  stoop” 
or  curvature  of  the  spine,  Induced  by  too  much  bending  over  the 
wheel.  The  name  alone  should  be  enough  to  make  one  straighten  up. 

When  Jay  Gould  was  alive  he  “swore  off”  his  personal  property  at 
only  $500,000  for  the  purposes  of  taxation;  now  that  post-mortem 
revelations  have  disclosed  Its  real  extent,  the  tax  gatherers,  after 
much  protestation  on  the  pari  of  his  heirs,  are  collecting  taxes  on 
$10,000,000.  The  death  of  an  unscrupulous  plutocrat  Is  often  a  blessing 
to  the  community  at  large  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Thee  agents  In  the  West  are  said  to  be  trying  to  sell  a  great  Cana¬ 
dian  peach,  about  which  they  say :  “This  peach  was  found  by  some 
hunters  In  a  forest,  growing  out  of  a  hard  maple.  The  seed  was  car¬ 
ried.  perhaps,  by  birds  or  thrown  out  by  a  passing  train.  It  united 
with  the  maple  and  bore  enormously.”  It  Is  a  wonder  they  do  not 
also  claim  that  the  peach  has  the  flavor  of  maple  sugar  ? 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

During  the  past  two  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had 
quite  a  little  to  say  about  rape  as  food  for  sheep. 
This  plant  was  nevv  to  most  of  our  readers,  though  it 
has  been  grown  in  England  for  many  years.  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  go  to  England  for  sheep  have  often  noticed 
the  great  value  of  this  crop  on  English  sheep  farms, 
and  some  of  them  have  tried  to  introduce  it  here. 
There  is  so  much  interest  in  the  matter  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
little  pamphlet  by  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  of  Canada. 
This  gives  the  needed  facts  about  rape,  and  every 
sheep  man  should  study  it. 

X  X  X 

So  long  as  Indian  corn  lasts,  the  stock  feeder  need 
not  trouble  about  green  fodder.  Between  corn  ripen¬ 
ing  and  winter  comes  a  time  when  grass  alone  must 
provide  rough  forage  unless  we  take  from  the  win¬ 
ter’s  supply.  True,  the  silo  may  be  managed  so  as  to 
give  green  food  the  year  around,  but  a  crop  that  could 
be  pastured  during  the  fall  and  winter  would  evidently 
be  more  economical.  One  reason  why  sheep  and  lambs 
are  rushed  to  market  during  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall  is  because  of  a  lack  of  pasture.  The  rape 
crop  is  designed  to  fill  just  this  hole  in  the  food  sup¬ 
ply.  It  can  be  sown  after  a  crop  of  rye  or  grass  and 
be  ready  for  grazing  in  early  September,  continuing 
to  give  an  abundance  of  food  till  the  ground  freezes 
up.  For  example,  take  the  grain  stubble  or  sod  that 
is  to  be  used  for  corn  next  year.  Plow  and  fine  it  up 
well,  add  chemical  fertilizer  or  manure  and  sow  rape. 
In  September  turn  in  the  sheep  and  let  them  eat  it 
down.  If  need  be,  feed  them  grain.  Their  droppings 
and  the  uneaten  parts  of  the  rape  vines  can  be  plowed 
under  next  year  for  the  corn.  There  is  one  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  a  pasture  plant  that  will  do  most 
of  its  growing  while  other  plants  are  ripening. 

X  X  X 

Rape  in  its  early  growth  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  turnip.  As  it  develops,  however,  it  is  seen 
that  while  turnips  form  large,  bulbous  roots,  rape 
roots  are  small  and  stringy.  But  this  difference  is 
more  than  made  up  above  ground,  as  the  rape  grows 
long  and  thick  leaves  which  will  furnish,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  10  tons  of  green  food  to  the  acre.  The  green 
rape  has  a  higher  nutritive  value  than  green  clover, 
and  the  sheep  can  be  turned  in  to  eat  it  on  the  ground 
or  it  can  be  cut  and  carried  to  them  in  the  bams. 
We  hope  to  print,  very  soon,  the  experience  of  some 
sheep  men  who  have  grown  rape.  In  the  meantime 
we  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  like  to  experiment 
to  get  a  quantity  of  the  seed  and  test  it  in  a  small 
way,  at  least.  By  all  means  send  for  and  read  the 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  Like  Scarlet  closer,  this  plant  may  be 
just  the  thing  you  need  to  fill  out  your  list  of  crops. 

X  X  t 

Why  has  the  Indian  Government,  after  years  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  investigation,  rather  unexpectedly  discon¬ 
tinued  the  free  coinage  of  silver  for  private  parties  at 
its  mints,  and  thus  still  further  demoralized  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  bimetallism  throughout  the  world  ?  Mainly, 
no  doubt,  to  put  the  most  important  dependency  of  the 
British  Empire  on  the  same  footing  as  the  United 
Kingdom  as  regards  its  currency — making  gold  the 
only  standard  of  value.  This  no  doubt  was  done  in  a 
great  measure  under  pressure  of  the  English  money 
kings,  whose  holdings  aie  thus  greatly  appreciated. 
Then  again,  of  late  there  have  been  great  uncertainty 
and  confusion  in  the  value  of  the  white  metal  in  India. 
While  the  normal  value  of  the  silver  rupee — the  chief 
currency  in  the  East  Indies — is  48  cents,  at  present  it 
ranges  about  29.  Then  again,  the  exchange  business 
between  India  and  England  is  of  enormous  extent, 
and  recently  this  has  been  greatly  demoralized,  to  the 
loss  of  English  investors  in  Indian  securities.  For 
instance,  the  railroads  of  India  pay,  on  an  average, 
4  4-5  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  lent  in  England 
for  their  construction,  but  owing  to  the  recent  fall  in 
the  rates  of  exchange  the  amount  of  rupees  remitted 
to  England  to  pay  the  sterling  charges  makes  it  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  payment  of  interest  of  over  7  3-5  per  cent. 
In  this  way  during  the  last  year  they  suffered  a  loss  of 
11,000,000  rupees,  instead  of  making  a  gain  of  8,000,000, 
which  they  would  have  done  were  it  not  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  disturbances,  and  other  interests  were  injuriously 
affected  in  the  same  way. 

t  X  X 

Then  again,  the  dominant  power  in  India  is,  of 
course,  exercised  by  the  resident  English  military  and 
civil  servants  of  the  government,  and  for  years  these 
have  been  loud  in  their  complaints  that  their  salaries 
were  paid  in  a  greatly  depreciated  currency,  though 
based  on  the  normal  value  of  the  rupee.  This  has 
entailed  great  hardships  on  a  multitude  of  them  in 
India  as  well  as  on  their  children  and  other  members 
of  their  families  resident,  for  one  cause  or  another,  in 


the  Mother  Country,  and  probably  their  influence  has 
had  as  much  weight  as  any  other  in  prompting  the 
sudden  action  of  the  government.  Like  our  own  Con¬ 
gressmen  after  the  return  to  specie  currency  here,  all 
these  are  now  clamoring  for  back  pay  on  a  gold  basis, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  India  will  suffer  from  a 
vastly  greater  and  more  scandalous  “  salary  grab” 
than  our  Congressional  Solons  then  inflicted  on  this 
country.  J  j:  J 

Once  more  the  trade  papers  are  charging  that  the 
present  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 
are,  at  least  partly,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  making 
their  reports  to  the  government  and  others,  the 
farmers  of  the  country  persistently  understate  the  re¬ 
turns  in  hopes  of  getting  better  prices  for  their  grain. 
Such  rumors,  spread  abroad  year  after  year,  have  a 
pernicious  effect  on  prices.  In  Europe  to-day  the 
general  impression  among  the  grain  trade  is  that  the 
wheat  crops  of  1891  and  1892  in  this  country  were 
greatly  underestimated,  and  this  aids  other  causes 
materially  in  depressing  prices.  A  close  observation 
of  the  crops  and  reports  for  considerably  over  a  dozen 
years  strongly  impresses  us  with  the  lack  of  truth  in 
the  above  supposition.  Still  while  investors  generally 
regard  the  present  price  of  wheat  as  below  its  worth, 
they  are  afraid  that  in  presenting  the  prospects  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  1893  at  100,000,000  below  last  year’s 
output,  this  year’s  crop  is  also  estimated  much  too 
low,  while  the  present  large  surplus  prevents  any 
material  advance. 


FREE  CRATES  ONCE  MORE. 

A  LETTER  ABOUT  IT. 

The  two  letters  from  berry-growers  at  lttdgely,  Md„  about  free 
crates,  which  were  published  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Rural, 
and  the  Interviewing  by  The  Kuual's  reporter  of  the  gray-haired 
commission  merchant,  were  read  with  much  Interest  by  me.  I  can 
only  say  that  during  the  past  few  days  many  car-loads  of  empties  have 
been  returned  to  Rldgely  from  New  York,  and  that  my  own  New  York 
empties  have  been  promptly  returned.  I  think  The  Rural’s  reporter 
has  been  made  a  victim  of  a  blulf  game,  and  1  believe  a  further  In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  empty  business  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  paper's 
subscribers  In  New  Jersey  and  on  the  “  Eastern  Shore.”  j.  s.  L. 

Clayton,  Del. 

Well,  didn’t  I  say  in  the  article  mentioned  that  there 
were  commission  merchants  who  would  return  crates? 
Of  course,  if  returned  at  all,  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
return  them  promptly.  It’s  really  too  bad,  though, 
that  after  being  interested  in  this  subject  for  years, 
both  as  a  grower  of  small  fruits  and  as  a  market  re¬ 
porter,  and  after  having  made  a  study  of  the  New 
York  markets,  the  most  important  in  this  country, 
with  a  special  view  of  benefiting  the  farmers  and 
shippers,  I  should  be  “  made  a  victim  of  a  bluff  game.” 
I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  a  large  number 
of  New  York  commission-men,  and  know  a  great  deal 
about  their  peculiarities.  I  selected  the  one  I  did  for 
the  interview  reported  because  he  is  what  might  be 
called  an  extremist,  very  radical  on  the  subject.  I 
knew  that  a  talk  from  such  a  man  would  attract  more 
attention.  The  object  seems  to  have  bee  n  accomplished, 
but  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  attention  it  wou.d  have 
attracted  had  I  reported  the  language  verbatim  with 
all  the  original  dashes  and  exclamation  points. 

A  More  Conservative  Commission  Man. 

I  have  since  interviewed  another  of  the  opposite 
class  ;  a  very  conservative  man. 

“  Do  you  return  berry  crates  ?  ”  I  asked  him. 

Yes,  if  the  shippers  wish.  A  great  many  of  the 
crates  received  are  intended  for  gift  crates,  and  the 
growers  don’t  expect  them  back,  but  many  of  those 
we  get  from  Jersey  and  other  nearby  points  are  good 
solid  crates,  well  made,  and  have  cost  the  growers 
more  money  than  they  can  afford  to  lose.  All  crates 
should  go  with  the  berries,  however.” 

“Can  you  sell  berries  for  as  much  in  the  return 
crates  as  in  the  gift  crates  ?  ” 

“  Ye — es,  I  think  so  ” 

“  Do  any  of  the  purchasers  object  to  making  a  de¬ 
posit  on  the  crates  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  many  of  them  do.  They  say  that  they  will 
try  to  return  the  crates,  but  refuse  to  make  any 
deposit,  and  will  not  agree  to  return  them.” 

“  How  do  you  manage  to  sell  to  such  and  still  get 
the  crates  returned  ?  ” 

“We  sell  them  what  they  want  and  then  trust  to 
them  to  bring  back  the  crates  and  partitions.  Of 
course  the  baskets  are  not  returned.” 

“  But  do  you  generally  get  your  crates  back  under 
these  circumstances  ?  ” 

“  Most  of  them  bring  them  back  ;  some  don’t.” 

Now,  please  notice  :  this  man  sells  the  berries 
anyway,  the  buyer  refusing  to  agree  either  to  pay  for 
the  crates  or  to  bring  them  back.  He  brings  them 
back  or  not  as  suits  him.  Now,  practically,  what  is 
this  but  free  crates  ? 

Who  Pays  for  It  All  ? 

“  But  isn’t  it  an  immense  expense  to  return  the 
crates  in  the  height  of  the  season  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  You’re  right,  it  is.  We  have  six  floors  in  our 


store,  and  one  of  them  is  given  up  entirely  to  sorting 
and  storing  the  crates  until  we  can  get  them  ready  to 
return.  It  used  to  take  two  floors.  Then  there  are 
the  carting  and  handling,  and  the  accounts  that  must 
be  kept  with  each  shipper.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
river  boats  will  bring  down  1,000  or  more  empties,  and 
dump  them  on  the  do?k  in  a  pile.  They  are  for  100, 
perhaps,  different  commission  merchants.  Each  of 
these  must  go  over  this  pile  and  select  the  crates  for 
his  customers.  It  is  an  immense  task.  I  tell  you, 
crates  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  is  what  it  is  com¬ 
ing  to.” 

“  Are  the  packages  of  any  other  products  returned 
to  the  shippers  ?  ” 

“  No,  only  in  exceptional  cases.” 

“  Who  pays  for  the  cost  of  returning  empties  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  either  the  consumer  or  the  pro¬ 
ducer.” 

‘  But  will  the  consumer  pay  it  when  he  can  buy 
berries  in  gift  crates  ?  Is  it  likely  that  he  will  pay 
more  for  berries  because  the  retailer  bought  them  in 
crates  that  must  be  returned  ?” 

“  It  isn’t  likely  that  he  will.” 

“  Then  who  eventually  pays  the  cost  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  that  it  must  eventually  come  out  of  the 
grower.” 

A  Little  “Back  Talk." 

The  South  doesn’t  expect  its  empties  back.  The 
West  doesn’t  ask  to  have  empty  crates  returned.  For¬ 
eign  countries  send  large  quantities  of  produce  here 
without  any  expectation  of  the  packages  being  sent 
back.  Here  immediately  surrounding  this  city  is  a 
small  territory,  the  fruit  growers  in  which  cling  to  an 
old  custom  which  was,  perhaps,  well  enough  under 
different  conditions,  but  is  nothing  but  a  continual 
vexation  to  all  concerned  under  present  conditions. 
One  example  :  A  car-load  of  berries  is  received  here 
from  the  South.  They  are  resold  to  go  in  large  lots 
to  wholesalers  in  Boston,  Albany,  Montreal,  Syracuse 
and  a  dozen  other  points.  These  wholesalers  in  turn 
each  sell  to  a  dozen  or  20  retailers  in  small  towns  in 
the  surrounding  country.  Nice  job — isn’t  it  ? — to  get 
those  crates  all  back  first  to  the  retailers,  then  to  the 
wholesalers,  then  to  the  commission  merchants,  then 
to  the  producers  ?  The  great  trouble  with  all  the 
people  who  are  opposing  the  change  is  that  they  can’t 
see  that  all  the  expense  of  this  complicated  business 
must  come  out  of  the  grower,  ul  :imately. 

One  of  the  objectors  who  have  been  given  space  in 
The  R.  N.-Y. ,  uses  to  enforce  his  argument  the  case 
of  300  baskets  of  cantaloupes  sold  for  one  cent  a 
basket,  and  figures  out  how  much  the  farmer  would 
have  lost  had  the  baskets  been  free.  He  neglects  to 
tell  us  of  the  enormous  profits  made  by  the  grower  by 
having  his  baskets  returned.  Ilis  argument  is  worth 
about  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  cantaloupes. 

Another  correspondent  claims  that  gift  crates  would 
increase  the  cost  of  marketing  their  berries  3%  cents 
per  quart.  What  nonsense  !  How  can  he  prove  this, 
when  good  crates  and  baskets,  plenty  good  enough 
for  free  packages,  can  be  bought  for  a  cent  per  quart  ? 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  fruit  growers  have  written 
The  R.  N.-Y.  favoring  the  gift  crates;  not  that  I  care 
for  myself,  for  I  am  working  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmers,  but  that  the  latter  may  see  that  at  least 
some  of  their  number  have  had  the  scales  removed 
from  their  eyes.  I  append  a  clipping  from  a  fruit¬ 
growers’  paper,  published  in  the  midst  of  the  Illinois 
berry  district,  perhaps  the  largest  territory  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  : 

Twenty-tive  years  ago  It  was  the  practice  here  to  have  crates  and 
other  packages  In  which  fruit  had  been  shipped,  returned.  The  com¬ 
mission  dealers  of  Chicago,  so  far  as  possible,  preserved  the  cases, 
placed  them  on  tne  cars  and  the  railroad  returned  them  free.  Such 
a  thing  has  not  been  known  here  for  the  last  20  years,  and  everybody 
Is  better  pleased  than  with  with  the  old  practice.  F.  H.  V. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  portable  bath  Is  Just  what  Is  wanted  in  every  house  that  has  no 
regular  stationary  bath.  E.  J.  Knowlton,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  makes  a 
specialty  of  portable  baths. 

Ikon  and  steel  make  good  roofs,  and  only  need  to  be  kept  carefully 
painted  to  last  for  years.  The  'Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Company,  of 
Niles,  Ohio,  sell  their  rooting  directly  to  customers.  This  Is  a  good 
thing  to  remember  when  In  need  of  rooting. 

A  most  convenient  pressing  board  has  been  invented  by  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Day,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  It  Is  Intended  principally  for  dressmakers 
In  pressing  sleeves  and  waists,  but  is  found  to  be  especially  service¬ 
able  also  In  Ironing  sleeves,  waists  and  Infants’  wear. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  fence  that  takes  up  little  room,  and  at 
the  same  time  presents  a  sightly  appearance,  should  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  make  a  fence 
that  covers  many  good  points.  It  takes  up  little  room,  Is  elastic, 
strong  and  ornamental. 

Before  undertaking  to  dig  four  or  live  acres  of  potatoes  by  hand  It 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  find  out  what  a  digger  would  cost,  and  how 
near  one  would  come  to  paying  for  itself  the  lirst  year.  The  King  of 
the  Potato  Field,  manufactured  by  H.  W.  Doughten,  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  Is  one  that  has  received  very  hearty  endorsements. 

There  are  few  farmers  who  could  not  use  more  or  less  drain  tile  to 
good  advantage,  and  if  they  would  use  just  a  little  In  an  experimental 
way  each  year  they  would  soon  have  an  object  lesson  as  to  Its  prac 
tlcal  value.  Begin  right,  however,  and  get  good  tiles,  properly  made. 
This  is  more  important  than  may  appear  at  first  thought,  as  the  uni¬ 
form  size  secures  a  regular  flow  of  water,  besides  avoiding  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  breakage  and  stoppage  In  poor  tiles.  Jackson  Bros., 
Albany,  N.  Y..  make  undoubtedly  the  best  tile  on  the  market. 


A  CHINESE  SOLUTION  OF  OUR  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS.— II. 

HE  Chinese  are  everywhere  credited  with  being 
trustworthy  and  industrious.  The  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  East  is  so  limited  that  experience  with 
them  as  farm  hands  is  unknown,  but  at  the  West  they 
are  very  highly  prized,  and  they  have  done  a  great 
deal  towards  developing  its  resources.  A  frien  J  from 
Oregon  recently  said  that  without  the  help  of  the 
Chinese  that  Sbate  would  never  have  been  what  it  is 
to-day.  It  is  the  Chinese  who  have  cleared  up  the 
land  which  is  now  covered  with  vast  wheat  fields, 
which  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  whole  country. 
No  other  people  could  or  would  have  done  it,  at  the 
prices  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  pay.  And  truth¬ 
fully  no  one  else  wanted  the  job  (not  even  our  Eastern 
immigrants),  yet  they  stood  like  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
and  barked  because  the  Chinamen  were  doing  it.  As 
you  perhaps  know,  the  Chinese  do  such  work  in  gangs. 
They  have  one  head  man  who  acts  as  an  interpreter  to 
make  arrangements  for  them  and  contract  for  work. 
When  contracting  to  clear  up  a  tract  of  land,  they 
usually  build  a  hut  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep,  generally 
preferring  to  board  themselves.  Then  they  go  to 
work  and  work  steadily  until  the  job  is  completed  to 
their  satisfaction.  Sometimes  it  may  take  longer  than 
they  expected,  but  after  they  have  taken  a  contract 
there  is  no  grumbling,  and  they  never  leave  until  it  is 
finished,  even  if  they  lose  money  on  it.  There  is  a 
thoroughness  about  their  work  which  might  well  be 
emulated  by  higher  classes  of  people.  Neither  will 
they  take  a  contract  for  a  second  job,  until  the  first 
one  is  completed.  Even  the  head  manager  will  not 
listen  to  any  future  plans.  But  when  the  first  con¬ 
tract  is  fulfilled  and  they  have  received  pay  for  it, 
they  take  a  day  off  to  rest  and  wash  their  clothes,  and 
then  they  are  ready  to  hear  your  plans  and  make  an¬ 
other  contract  for  a  second  piece  of  work.  This  is 
another  of  their  good  points,  which  insures  a  good 
ending  as  well  as  a  good  beginning.  The  Chinamen 
are  also  good  as  gardeners  and  to  work  in  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  the  coast  States,  while  for  house-servants 
they  are  unequaled,  and  you  find  them  filling  that 
position  in  thousands  of  homes  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Would  not  a  few  ship  loads  of  them  be  a  boon  to  the 
Eastern  States  ?  The  hired  girl  question  would  be 
speedily  settled  once  for  all,  and  housekeepers  as  well 
as  servants  would  have  one  less  grievance.  It  would 
not  be  wronging  the  girls,  for  if  they  tell  the  truth 
none  of  them  wants  to  do  housework,  and  there  are 
not  enough  good  girls  to  go  around  anyway. 

Of  course  the  Chinese  have  to  learn  our  ways  of 
cooking  and  serving,  but  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  a  Chinaman  never  needs  to  be  told  how  to  do  a 
thing  but  once,  for  after  doing  a  thing  once  he  always 
does  it  the  same  forever  after,  it  would  be  a  delight¬ 
ful  privilege  to  teach  them  how  we  wish  our  work 
done.  When  we  think  of  the  foreigners  who  are 
engaged  at  Castle  Garden  as  house-servants  and  out¬ 
door  help,  who  not  only  have  not  the  least  idea  how 
to  dc  American  work,  but  who  are  often-times  so  hope¬ 
lessly  dull  that  after  repeated  teaching  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  being  trusted  to  cook  a  meal,  or  serve  one, 
it  seems  as  if  Chinese  servants  would  only  have  to  be 
tried  once  to  be  appreciated.  In  fact  that  there  would 
not  only  be  a  call  for  them,  but  a  demand.  They  are 
neat,  trustworthy  and  honest,  and  as  launderers  they 
are  unexcelled  as  even  we  Easterners  know.  The 
Chinese  laundries  bear  evidence  to  that  effect  by  their 
success  everywhere.  Yet  they  have  not  seriously  in¬ 
terfered  with  that  scarce  commodity  the  g  jneral  wash¬ 
women  who  have  usually  more  work  than  they  can  do 
because  generally  they  work  cheaper  than  the  Chinese 
do,  so  that  the  work  of  the  laundries  generally  con¬ 
sists  of  only  the  fine  things -from  the  general  wash  of 
people  who  do  their  washing  at  home,  or  the  part  of 
the  wash  which  formerly  was  laundered  at  home, 
rather  than  entrusted  to  incompetent  persons. 

When  we  consider  that  the  number  of  Chinese  in  our 
land  is  only  about  75,000,  against  150,000  in  the 
seventies,  it  seems  as  if  the  recent  agitation  in  regard 
to  restricting  Chinese  immigration  was  quite  uncalled 
for,  and  it  seems  also  as  if  we  were  not  making  the 
most  of  our  opportunity  in  not  encouraging  them  to 
stay  among  us  and  serve  us  as  they  wish  to  do. 

Some  one  says  that  “  the  Chinaman  in  America, 
socially  an  alien  in  taste,  ideas  and  modes  of  life, 
politically  a  nonentity,  and  religiously  a  heathen,  is 
not  a  desirable  citizen.”  Sad  to  think,  it  is  a  reverend, 
who  makes  this  statement.  Yet  he  would  doubtless 
be  among  the  first  to  favor  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  in  sending  missionaries  to  China  in  order  to 
Christianize  them,  and  would  probably  complain  loudly 
if  the  missionaries  were  not  treated  well  by  these  same 


heathens,  and  the  world  would  doubtless  uphold  him 
in  his  views,  though  I  do  not  think  Christ  would.  For 
although  he  commands  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature,”  yet  he 
does  not  say  that  we  must  drive  the  heathens  out  from 
among  us  because  they  are  willing  to  do  our  dirty, 
hard  work  for  us.  It  was  his  daily  practice  to  teach 
and  preach  to,  and  help  these  common  people  who 
surrounded  him  and  worked  for  and  with  him,  whether 
they  were  Jews  or  Gentiles,  and  t  ie  Pharisee  who 
stood  aloof  thanking  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men, 
and  who  despised  Publicans  and  sinners,  was  held  in 
very  small  regard  by  the  most  perfect  of  men.  Would 
it  not  be  more  Christ-like  and  would  not  our  influence 
be  greater  if  we  taught  those  at  our  doors  first,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  them  away  and  then  sending  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  after  them  ?  Some  few  people  are  doing  this 
in  our  Chinese  Sunday-schools,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  Chinese  eagerly  grasp  at  the  truths  of  our  religion, 
and  when  they  do  not,  possibly  the  influence  with 
which  they  can  be  so  easily  surrounded  in  a  Christian 
land  will  have  good  effect  later  on.  That  the  Chinese 
cling  to  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  their  native 
land  is  not  strange,  and  that  they  do  not  crowd  into 
our  social  circles  or  interest  themselves  in  politics 
seems  to  me  a  matter  for  congratulation.  It  is  not 
strange  that  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land  they  should 
cling  together,  and  as  their  object  in  coming  to  this 
country  is  to  earn  a  living  honestly,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  do  well  to  keep  out  of  politics  altogher.  The 
plea  that  has  great  weight  with  some  is,  that  they 
save  their  money,  and  return  to  their  native  land  to 
spend  it.  Is  that  not  true  of  one-half  the  immigrants 
who  come  to  this  country,  and  is  it  not  true  of  our  own 
people  who  gn  to  foreign  lands  ?  Do  the  Americans 
who  are  making  fortunes  in  China,  Japan,  India, 
Australia  or  Africa,  intend  to  become  citizens  of  those 
countries  ?  Certainly  not !  They  go  there  to  make 
money,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  compe¬ 
tence  they  will  come  home  to  spend  it.  Meanwhile 
those  who  have  families  will  send  their  children  home 
to  be  educated,  and  in  that  way  they  are  sending 
money  home  to  their  native  land  all  the  time.  Where¬ 
in  is  our  system  better  than  that  of  the  Chinese ;  or  is 
what  is  right  for  us,  wrong  for  them  ?  I  say  No,  with 
a  capital  N. 

The  Chinese  are  among  the  most  orderly  of  our 
immigrants.  They  seldom  commit  crimes,  although 
they  may  have  an  occasional  brawl  among  themselves, 
but  they  take  every  precaution  against  making  any 
outside  disturbance.  Their  weakness  for  opium  is  no 
greater  than  the  white  race’s  love  for  liquor  and  “  Uncle 
Sam”  has  fixed  a  good  duty  on  it  so  that  it  pays 
well  financially,  and  the  Chinaman  when  intoxicated 
crawls  into  his  den  out  of  sight  of  even  the  policemen, 
and  sleeps  it  off  instead  of  wandering  about  as  the 
victims  of  liquor  do,  creating  disturbances  and  com¬ 
mitting  crimes.  The  Chinese  are  generally  industrious 
and  to  my  last  question  as  to  Chinese  tramps,  I  think 
all  will  say  that,  that  vast  army  comprises  every 
nationality  under  the  sun,  with  the  exception  of 
“  John  Chinaman,”  which  is  my  closing  argument  in 
his  favor.  alice  e.  pixxey. 


CLIPPINGS. 

T  cannot  be  denied  that  in  these  days  of  newspaper 
gormandizing,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  wit  and 
wisdom  nearly  or  quite  wasted.  We  read  hastily,  are 
impressed  by  some  thought  perhaps,  and  say  that  it  is 
worth  remembering,  and  we  will  not  forget  it;  other 
items  of  equal  interest  crowd  before  us  and  soon  all 
we  have  left  of  any  is  a  hazy  memory. 

Any  method  by  which  this  waste  of  good  material 
may  be  stopped  seems  in  order.  A  pair  of  pocket 
scissors,  and  the  editor's  prerogative  freely  exercised, 
will  furnish  us  with  many  valuable  clippings;  but  what 
shall  we  do  with  these  frail  newspaper  slips?  Few 
have  either  time  or  inclination  for  the  sticky,  disagree¬ 
able  work  of  making  scrap  books,  which  if  begun  will 
soon  become  so  bulky  that  the  finding  of  any  special 
article  would  be  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay 
stack.  A  friend  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  for  a 
nominal  sum  an  old  cabinet  of  drawers  such  as  mer¬ 
chants  use  for  sewing  silk;  this  was  painted  over  and 
each  drawer  properly  labeled.  When  set  on  a  corner 
stand,  with  a  pretty  scirf  thrown  over  its  top,  it  made 
an  attractive  bit  of  furnishing,  as  well  as  a  safe  and 
convenient  receptacle  for  his  literary  treasures.  My 
own  way  of  saving  clippings  is  a  sort  of  rough  and 
ready  one  compared  with  my  friend’s,  but  the  end  is 
accomplished  just  the  same;  a  package  of  large  en¬ 
velopes  and  a  rubber  band  are  my  only  safeguards. 
The  envelopes  are  each  labeled  plainly;  Poetry,  Hu¬ 
mor,  Recipes,  etc.,  and  each  will  hold  so  much  that 


is  useful  and  interesting  I  soon  have  a  valuable  cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  ready  reference.  As  to  the  using  of  the  slips, 
let  me  illustrate  with  a  little  incident.  Our  neighbor 
fell  ill  and  for  the  time  became  in  rather  straitened 
circumstances.  Some  one  suggested  a  pound  party  to 
cheer  and  help  him  at  the  same  time.  Everybody  in 
the  neighborhood  was  asked;  a  mixed  crowd  it  proved 
but  all  affiliated  well  enough  until  after  refreshments 
were  served;  then  cliques  gathered  in  corners  and  be¬ 
came  as  unsociable  as  a  “  church  social,”  to  the  mani¬ 
fest  discomfort  of  host  and  hostess;  just  here  I  came 
to  the  rescue  by  reading  aloud  a  humorous  anecdote 
from  a  slip,  taken  from  this  pocket-book.  Others  fol¬ 
lowed  grave  and  gay,  until  people  came  out  from  their 
corners,  talk  and  laugh  became  general,  and  all  too 
soon  we  were  saying  and  feeling  good-night. 

Much  that  we  read  worth  keeping  in  mind  is  printed 
in  periodicals  and  books  that  must  not  be  mutilated, 
and  here  comes  in  the  extract  book.  The  first  of  these 
I  ever  saw  was  at  a  church  sewing  society  where  “gos¬ 
sip  ”  was  prohibited,  and  a  preventive  provided  in  the 
shape  of  a  reader  each  week.  One  day  our  reader,  the 
wife  of  a  brilliant  lawyer,  prefaced  her  task  by  saying, 
“I  asked  my  husband  what  I  should  read  to-day  and  he 
replied,  ‘  your  extract  book;  if  the  ladies  find  it  as 
entertaining  as  I  have,  they  will  be  suited.’”  It  was 
so  entertaining  that  we  eagerly  asked  her  method  of 
selecting  so  many  gems.  “My  way  is  simple,”  she  said, 
“before  sitting  down  to  read  I  provide  myself  with 
paper  and  pencil,  and  when  I  read  something  partic¬ 
ularly  good,  I  jot  it  down  giving  author  and  book. 
Afterwards  in  some  leisure  hour,  if  my  selections  seem 
worthy  after  a  second  reading  they  are  carefully 
copied  out  in  this,”  and  she  held  up  a  calf  bound  little 
book  that  had  been  blank. 

From  that  afternoon’s  reading,  dat°s  my  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  more  than  one  author’s  productions 
since  grown  dear  to  me.  But  my  extract  book  has 
failed  to  materialize;  so  far  it  has  been  I  regret  to  say 
“  My  wish  that  failed  of  act.”  mary  manx. 


SERVANT  GIRLS. 

WHAT  does  the  word  “servant”  make  you  think 
of  ?  Is  it  not  a  girl  with  untidy  dress,  careless 
hair,  boots  run  down  at  the  heels  and  half  the  buttons 
off  ;  grimy  hands  with  finger  nails  in  mourning  for  the 
soap  and  brush  they  have  so  rarely  seen,  a  girl  who 
thinks  she  is  paid  for  the  work  of  her  hands  and  feet, 
with  her  head  left  quite  out  of  the  question  ?  She 
washes  glass,  china,  unscraped  dinner  plates  and  pots 
all  in  the  same  water,  and  then,  as  a  final  triumph, 
simply  lifts  the  pots  out  of  the  now  well  thickened 
water  and  sets  them  dripping  on  the  hot  stove  to  dry. 
Perhaps  onions  had  been  cooked  for  dinner  in  that 
frying-pan,  yet  to-morrow  she  will  not  be  able  to  im¬ 
agine  why  the  next  thing  cooked  in  it  tastes  more  of 
onions  than  anything  else.  Then  the  water  is  squeezed 
out  of  the  long-suffering  dish  cloth  and  as  much  of 
the  floating  scraps  and  grease  as  it  will  hold  squeezed 
in,  and  it  is  flung  into  a  corner  of  the  dresser  ready  to 
nicely  thicken  the  water  in  which  the  tea  dishes  will 
be  washed.  Is  she  lazy  ?  Not  in  the  least,  quite  the 
contrary.  Simply  lack  of  training,  lack  of  gumption, 
and  yet  she  will  object  to  being  called  a  “  servant.”  I 
don’t  wonder  !  The  proper  name  has  yet  to  be  in¬ 
vented  for  her.  O  girls,  girls  !  why  are  you  not  worthy 
of  your  calling  ?  Why  haggle  so  over  one  little  word  ; 
it  is  in  the  work  and  character  so  many  of  us  have 
made  it  represent.  Do  the  work  so  that  you  are  sure 
no  one  can  do  it  better  and  you  will  soon  cease  to 
trouble  yourself  about  a  name.  d. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

No  Ice  for  Fish. — An  experienced  fisher¬ 
man  told  my  husband  not  to  put  fresh 
fish  in  water  nor  on  ice  if  it  were  desired 
to  keep  it  good.  u. 

Onion  Cement. — An  inquirer  desires  to 
know  whether  this  will  join  broken 
china  and  glassware.  Will  the  friend 
who  told  of  it  say  for  what  purposes  it 
is  especially  good  ? 

Fried  Chicken. — Cut  the  chicken  up, 
and  steam  until  barely  tender  ;  if  too  ten¬ 
der,  the  pieces  will  not  keep  their  shape 
well  in  frying.  Then  fry  in  hot  butter. 
A  piece  of  salt  pork  fried  with  it  is  an 
improvement.  f.  h. 

The  Sticky  Cooking  Utensils.— Instead 
of  filling  the  various  d;shes  in  which  oat¬ 
meal,  puddings,  etc.,  have  been  cooked, 
I  merely  wet  them  thoroughly  and  turn 
upside  down ;  in  a  short  time  they  are 
soaked;  they  can  be  cleaned  easily,  and  I 
am  saved  the  trouble  of  carrying  water 
for  them.  m.  a.  f. 

Coffee  or  Cream. — Those  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  such  earnest  efforts  to  find  a  really 
good  substitute  for  coffee  should  turn 
their  attention  to  cream.  Not  that  this 
is  a  substitute,  but  that  plenty  of  cream 
is  the  real  flavoring  quality  in  all  break¬ 
fast  drinks.  Real  coffee,  without  it,  is 
as  distasteful  to  most  people  as  any  sub¬ 
stitute  therefor.  m.  n. 

A  Gauntlet  Thrown  Down.— I  often  see 
the  assertion,  “  Salt  will  curdle  milk.” 
I  deny  the  charge  and  call  for  proof.  I 
have  kept  house  28  years  and,  generally, 
made  milk  gravy  one  or  more  times  each 
day,  always  stirring  the  salt  in  the  thick¬ 
ening  before  cooking,  and  never  have 
had  curdled  gravy  unless  the  milk  had 
been  nearly  sour.  MRS.  e.  m.  s. 

Lemon  Pies. — One  cupful  of  seeded  or 
seedless  raisins  chopped  fine,  put  to  soak 
overnight  in  the  juice  of  three  good-sized 
lemons.  In  the  morning  add  l>s  cupful 
of  white  sugar,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon  and  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  corn  starch  thickened  with 
a  little  hot  water.  Bake  with  one  crust 
and  meringue,  or  upper  and  under 
crusts  of  pastry  as  desired.  Like  mince 
pies  and  wedding  cakes,  these  pies  im¬ 
prove  by  keeping.  A.  m. 

Rhubarb  Juice  In  Vinegar.— As  bearing 
upon  the  request  for  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  rhubarb 
for  vinegar,  I  may  say  this :  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  a  great  deal  of  vinegar  is  made  from 
maple  sap.  Three  pails  of  sap  are  boiled 
down  to  one  of  vinegar,  then  left  to  fer¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  add 
the  water  which  is  poured  off  the  rhu¬ 
barb  when  making  pies  ;  it  improves  the 
vinegar  quite  perceptibly.  This  of  course 
is  for  home  use.  Margaret. 

Some  Uses  of  Gasoline.— Nearly  every 
one  understands,  that  the  inflammable 
gasoline  must  never  be  used  or  exposed 
to  the  air  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  fire 
or  a  lighted  lamp.  With  proper  precau¬ 
tion  it  can  be  successfully  used  in  taking 
out  grease  spots  on  clothing;  velvet  that  is 
soiled  and  matted  may  be  restored  to  its 
original  freshness  by  dipping  it  several 
times  in  gasoline;  a  stiff  felt  hat  that  has 
grown  rusty  or  become  spotted  with  rain 
may  be  renovated  by  a  good  bath  in  it. 
The  finest  of  silk  lace  may  ?.e  washed  in 
it  by  winding  it  around  a  bottle.  j.  l.  k. 

Servile  Condition  of  a  Guest.— On  this 
subject,  Alice  Chittenden  frees  her  mind 
in  the  Recorder  as  follows:  “It  is  not 
an  easy  task,”  says  some  one,  “  to  live  in 
other  people’s  houses,  to  alter  your  meal 
hours,  to  eat  strange  dishes  and  to  sleep 
in  strange  beds.”  There  is,  however, 
just  this  in  your  favor — if  it  doesn’t  suit 
you,  you  may  leave.  A  hostess  cannot 
always  rid  herself  of  an  undesirable 
guest.  If  you  do  stay  and  wish  to  make 
yourself  agreeable,  you  must  come  grace¬ 
fully  under  the  yoke  of  at  least  a  part  of 
this  slavery.  If  there  are  children,  no 
matter  how  uninteresting  they  may  be 
to  you,  you  must  force  yourself  to  take 
them  at  something  of  their  value  in  their 
parents’  eyes,  otherwise  you  have  no 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


right  to  be  a  member  of  the  household. 
Even  the  dog  and  the  cat,  although  you 
may  fairly  loathe  the  whole  brute  crea¬ 
tion,  must  come  in  for  a  share  of  your 
attention.  This  is  not  hypocrisy ;  it  is 
simply  a  recognition  of  other  people’s 
rights.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  one 
may  truly  feel  that  it  is  a  servile  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  a  visitor,  even  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  In  99  cases  out  of 
100  it  is  easier  to  stay  at  home,  and  in  at 
least  98  out  of  the  100  I,  for  one,  elect 
to  stay  there. 

Hemorrhages. — How  many  of  us  know, 
asks  an  exchange,  that  the  difference 
between  a  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach 
or  one  of  the  lungs  is  that  the  blood 
from  the  former  is  always  dark  and  thick, 
and  in  the  latter  light  and  frothy;  or 
knows  that  the  remedy  for  the  former  is 
a  mustard  plaster  applied  to  the  stomach 
and  one  directly  opposite  on  the  spine, 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  patient  must 
simply  be  kept  on  the  back  with  head 
and  shoulders  elevated  and  the  mouth 
filled  with  cracked  ice,  sprinkled  with 
salt  ? 

Ail  Object  Lesson. — The  same  journal 
notes  a  pleasant  episode  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Woman’s  Medical  College  in  the 
line  of  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr  improve¬ 
ments  on  hazing.  This  occurred  one 
night  recently.  A  committee  from  the 
two  upper  classes  (after  next  year  there 
will  be  three)  met  the  first  year’s  guests 
at  the  door  and  esc. r ted  them  to  the 
President’s  room,  where  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  presidents  and  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes. 
The  Faculty  was  well  represented  and 
fully  200  students  were  present.  The 
costumes  varied  from  street  down  to 
full  evening  dress.  A  string  orchestra 
and  a  generously-spread  board  added 
much  to  tl  e  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 
This  is  the  way  that  women  students 
“ haze”  the  newcomers  among  them. 

Hazing  in  Women's  Colleges.— At  Bryn 
Mawr  and  at  Vassar  it  is  well  known 
that  the  newcomers,  the  freshman  classes, 
are  each  year  received  and  entertained 
with  exquisite  courtesy.  Special  plays 
are  written  for  their  enjoyment ;  they 
are  made  generously  free  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  the  sophomores  can  give  them.  In 
short,  the  refining  and  humanizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  year  in  college  life  speaks 
for  itself  in  the  courteous  treatment  of 
newcomers.  Under  the  old  university 
system,  upon  which  President  Low,  of 
Columbia,  has  threatened  to  call  in  the 
police,  and  which  still  prevails  at  Har¬ 
vard,  both  as  to  the  freshmen  and  men 
initiated  into  the  secret  societies,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  one  year  in  college  show  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  brute.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Jenness-Miller. 

Anti-Treat  League.— The  doings  of  New 
York’s  400  form  a  continual  fund  of  in¬ 
terest  and  of  amusement  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  More  than  the  usual  amount 
of  both  has  been  excited  by  the  latest 
fad  of  Ollie  Teall,  known  as  king  of  the 
400.  King  Ollie  is  now  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  an  annex  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  is  bending  his  great  brain 
and  abounding  self-confidence  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  Anti-Treat  League  among 
the  men  with  more  wealth  than  wit.  It 
has  not  to  do  with  a  temperance  pledge; 
oh!  no;  that  belongs  to  old  and  fussy 
women.  The  new  plan  intends  simply 
a  pledge  neither  to  treat  nor  to  be 
treated,  and  is  to  last  for  one  year  only  ; 
beginning  with  the  term  when  the 
League  shall  have  secured  5,000  mem¬ 
bers.  White  ribboners  seem  generally 
to  approve  of  the  idea,  on  the  principle 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 

Barley  Coffee.— If  O.  S.  P.  will  try  bar¬ 
ley  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  I  think  it 
will  be  satisfactory.  We  found  if  we 
would  have  health  we  must  give  up  cof¬ 
fee,  so  we  tried  black  barley.  Every  one 
who  has  drank  it  as  prepared  here  pro¬ 
nounces  it  delicious.  I  put  it  into  the 
corn  popper  and  shake  it  well  that  the 
foul  seeds  may  be  disposed  of  ;  then  pick 
it  over  to  be  sure  there  is  nothing  there 
but  barley.  A  few  alien  seeds  alone 
will  destroy  the  flavor.  Pour  boiling 
water  over  it  to  freshen  and  take  c  ut  the 
dust,  pouring  this  off  immediately  ;  then 
brown  on  top  of  the  stove  in  the  drip- 
piLg  pan,  stirring  constantly.  Take 
two- thirds  of  a  cupful  of  barley  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  genuine  coffee  for  four 
cupfuls  of  the  beverage.  Grind  rather 
fine  ;  use  a  large  coffee  pot,  as  the  bar¬ 
ley  swells  ;  pour  on  boiling  water  enough 
for  breakfast,  letting  it  boil  up  once, 
then  set  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  SoothiDg  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


where  it  will  keep  hot,  but  not  boil,  for 
20  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Seasoned 
with  cream  and  sugar  it  is  a  very  accept¬ 
able  substitute.  Margaret. 

Yet  Birds  Are  Not  Now  Fashionable.— 
One  report  of  the  American  Ornitholog¬ 
ical  Society  says  :  “  From  carefully 

gathered  statistics  it  is  proved  that  on 
the  most  moderate  calculation  5,000,000 
song  birds  are  annually  required  to  fill 
the  demand  for  the  ornamentation  of  the 
hats  of  American  women.  The  slaughter 
is  not  confined  to  song  birds  ;  everything 
that  wears  feathers  is  a  target  for  the 
bird  butcher.  In  a  single  season  40,000 
terns  were  killed  at  Cape  Cod  for  expor¬ 
tation  and  the  swamps  and  marshes  of 
Florida  have  been  depopulated  of  their 
egrets  and  herons.  In  one  month  1,000,- 
000  bobolinks  have  been  killed  near 
Philadelphia,  and  from  a  single  Long 
Island  village  70,000  song  birds  were  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  short  time  to  New  York  dealers 
for  military  purposes.”  In  some  places 
when  wings  only  are  sought,  the  hunt 
ers,  grown  brutal  by  the  practice  of  their 
horrid  trade,  shoot  the  birds  down  and 
tear  off  the  wings  of  numbers  while  they 
are  yet  alive. 

Facts  vs.  Man's  Fancy.— Men,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  believe  that  the  women  who 
dress  most  becomingly  spend  the  most 
time  before  the  glass,  and  the  most 
money  at  the  dry-goods  stores.  If  every¬ 
thing  is  neat  and  well-fitting,  and  of  a 
pleasing  color,  the  sensible  individuals 
of  the  sterner  sex  sigh  over  the  fact  as  an 
evidence  of  vanity.  Now  the  truth  is, 
that  the  art  of  dressing  is  intuitive.  A 
woman  gifted  by  Nature  with  good  taste 
in  this  line,  finds  it  no  trouble  whatever 
to  dress  becomingly.  It  takes  no  longer 
to  buy  a  garment  the  lines  of  which  are 
graceful,  and  the  color  pretty  and  suit¬ 
able,  than  it  does  to  purchase  some 
hideous  monstrosity  of  a  disgusting 
brick  dust  brown,  and  a  collar  is  as  eas¬ 
ily  put  on  so  as  to  look  neat  as  hideous  ! 
A  bit  of  ribbon,  a  yard  of  lace,  a  buckle, 
or  a  pin  costing  only  a  trifle,  may  give 
an  effect  which  a  great  deal  of  ill-di¬ 
rected  expense  and  trouble  may  fail  to 
produce.  A  tasteful  woman  can  do  with 
a  glance,  a  twist  of  the  fingers,  three  or 
four  pins  and  a  hair  brush,  more  than  an 
untasteful  one  can  with  velvet  and  satin, 
diamonds  and  the  biggest  of  the  coming 
chignons  at  the  hair  dresser’s.  The  most 
laborious  toilets  are  made,  and  the  larg¬ 
est  sums  spent  by  women  who  understand 
of  dress  nothing  but  the  cost  of  the 
material.  mamie. 


A  Sample  copy  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  be  sent  to  your  friend  on 
request 
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If  You  Have 

Scrofula, 

Sores,  Boils,  or 

any  other  skin  disease, 

take 

AV£R  S 

SARSAPARILLA 

the  Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and  Spring  Medicine. 
Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 


It  is  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  its  _ 


* 


attendants,  sick-headaohe,  coustipa- 1 
tion  and  piles,  that 


;Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills 

9  have  become  so  famous.  They  act 
gently,  without  griping  or  nausea. 


© 


Buy  Directand  Save 


All  riders  say  they  cannot 
Tfo  can  do  it  for  the  monc 
buys  on  elegant  Oxford  fin 
ished  and  nickel  plated  J 
| warranted  to  be  first  class, 
in  construction,  strong,  d 
and  acurately  fitted,  whlsh 
ridingon  our  Wheel  a  pi 
"  >,  each 


50 

Per  Cent 


'^suad  of  bax£  work;  material  we  use  la  of  the  highest  grade*  eac 
Wntt  txtey  for  our  Illustrated.  7K1E  eateicgLe. 
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WHETHER  Leather  lasts 
ten  minutes  or  ten  years 
depends  on  what  happens  to 
it.  Vacuum  Leather  Oil  is 
the  care-taker;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


In  all  your  outings— 
to  the  World's  Fair- 
Seaside  —  Mountains  — 
everywhere,  take 

Beechams 


(Tasteless) 


Pills 


with  you. 

Illness  frequently  results 
from  changes  of  food,  water, 
climate,  habits,  etc.,  and  the 
remedy  is  Beecham's  Pills, 


iOOOOOOOOO 


50 


Beware 


■  Aid  PACTI  UKHS  OF  WASHING  COM- 
POUNDS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard*  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
the  use  of  the  washboard  U 
with  the  ItOCKKK  WASI1KK  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
HOCK  EH  WASHER  is  warranted  to 
wash  100  PIECES  IN  ONE  HOCK. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  C0.^ 

Ft,  Wuyne,  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  agente. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


HIGH 

ARM 


FREE  TRIAL 

for  ten  days  In  your  own  home. 
$1>D  Kenwood  Machine  fur  -  $24.  50 
$50  Arlington  Machine  for  -  $*.20.50 
Standard  Singers,  $0.50,  $15.50, 

.$17.50,  and  27  other  styles.  Wo 
g  »ship  flrstclass  machines  anywhere 
i§  »  to  anyone  in  anyquantity  atwhole- 
.. •-  aale  prices.  All  attachments  KKEK. 
■S,Sc  Latest  improvements.  Send  for 
^-“3  free  catalogue  and  save  money. 
AY  THE  FREIGHT.  NO  MONEY  ItKQlJIKKD  IN  ADVANCE. 

Address  (infmi)  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
158-164  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Dept.  130  Chicago,  III. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  2 
The  organ  has  li  stops,  5  octaves,  and  Is 
made  o  f  Solid  Walnut .  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  $46  forthis  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to  day  for  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  OXFORD  MFD,  CO  Chlcags 


WELL 


Ditching,  Pump * 
ing,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
11-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  D 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Branoh  Wouac'3> 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c. 
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Of  course 

You  are  Going 

TO  TDK 

WORLDS  FAIR? 

And  Want  to  Keep 
Expenses  Down? 


Almost  everybody  and  all  friends 
want  to  go  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 
The  cost  of  hotel  accommodations  quite 
properly  deters  many  from  going.  We 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  Hotel 
Epworth  (organized  by  the  Epworth 
League)  by  which  our  subscribers  can 
secure  the  benefits  of  its  dollar-a-day 
pi  ice  for  rooms.  To  secure  this  privilege 
a  membership  in  the  hotel  organization 
is  required,  the  price  of  which  is $2.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  offers  this  membership  privilege 
to  any  subscriber  who  will  send  us  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  during  July; 
or  for  a  renewal  of  his  own  subscripr 
tion  for  another  year  and  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  restaurant  prices  at  the  hotel 
are  moderate  ;  indeed,  quite  as  low  as 
could  be  expected  at  a  hotel  situated 
close  to  the  fair  grounds. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Potatoes  are  good  property. 

Demand  poor  for  skim  cheeses. 

Poultry  supply  heavier;  prices  lower. 

Continued  good  prices  for  potatoes  are  looked  for. 

California  honey  has  advanced  In  price  on  that 
coast. 

Pine  He  Conte  pears  have  been  a  late  feature  of 
the  fruit  market. 

'I'ne  number  of  calves  raised  In  the  far  West  this 
year  is  reported  light. 

On  Wednesday  live  car-loads  of  onions  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Kentucky. 

A  plague  of  rose  bugs  Is  reported  throughout  some 
parts  of  West  Virginia. 

A  Western  contemporary  reports  a  winged  calf  as 
being  born  in  South  Dakota. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  nearly  all  fresh 
fruits,  and  prices  are  a  little  lower  on  most  kinds. 

The  tlrst  bale  of  new  cotton  reached  Houston, 
Tex.,  from  San  Diego,  June  30,  the  earliest  arrival 
on  record. 

The  butter  market  Is  firm  at  generally  unchanged 
prices,  demand  good,  and  stocks  generally  well 
cleaned  up. 

Strawberries  are  about  done,  and  prices  are  low 
for  the  few  poor  ones  arriving.  Fancy  would  bring 
good  prices. 

Peaches  sell  slowly,  chiefly  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  so  perishable.  Dealers  buy  only  In 
small  quantities. 

An  Ohio  woman  has  an  old  dash  churn  that  Is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  churned  $10,000  worth  of  butter.  What 
a  record  as  a  back  breaker! 

Large  quantities  of  pineapples  and  water-melons 
are  sold  by  the  street  venders  at  one  cent  or  more 
per  slice,  “right  off  the  ice." 

The  Bahama  crop  of  pineapples  is  said  to  be  one- 
third  short  of  that  of  last  year,  and  the  canning  of 
the  fruit  will  be  below  the  average. 

The  first  potatoes  from  Long  Island  are  arriving, 
although  It  Is  not  expected  they  will  be  plenty 
enough  to  affect  the  market  for  some  davs. 

The  Florida  tomato  crop  has  been  fairly  large,  but 
many  arrived  here  i  r  poor  order,  causing  prices  to 
rule  low;  the  fine  slock  being  affected  In  price  by 
the  Inferior  grades. 

In  Michigan,  a  lawyer  Is  reported  as  making  a  big 
tight  for  the  position  of  State  Food  and  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner.  Certainly;  what  are  such  positions  for  If 
not  for  the  lawyers  and  politicians? 

General  Lee  is  the  name  of  a  peach  which  is  ar¬ 
riving  freely  from  Georgia  this  season,  although  a 
few  were  received  last  year.  It  is  of  good  size,  but 
very  poor  color  and  not  selling  readily. 

Last  year  in  Russia,  the  water-melons  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  growers  were  confiscated  on  account  of  the 
cholera,  and  this  year  they  refrained  from  planting, 
consequently  the  luxury  of  this  watery  fruit  Is  only 
a  memory. 

The  Southern  rice  crop  Is  reported  to  be  In  the  best 
condition.  However,  owing  to  the  low  prices  which 
have  prevailed  ever  since  the  last  crop  was  har¬ 
vested.  the  acreage  has  been  considerably  reduced 
in  Louisiana. 

Canners  buy  a  good  many  currants  In  this  market 
when  the  price  Is  low  enough  to  suit.  They  have 
been  paying  five  cents,  but  as  other  buyers  paid  six 
or  more,  the  canners  didn't  buy  many.  They  hope 
to  get  them  still  lower. 

It  Is  said  that  100,000  head  of  cattle  are  fattened 
annually  on  cotton- seed  products.  A  prominent 


Southerner  estimates  that  the  annual  product  of 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  South  Is  sufficient  to  fatten 
1,000,000  head  of  cattle. 

The  California  honey  season  Is  reported  as  about 
over.  The  crop  is  short  of  that  of  last  year;  the 
average  quality  Is  pronounced  finer,  however,  which 
statement  Is  corroborated  by  the  samples  thus  far 
received  In  the  New  York  market. 

The  Southern  Planter  says  that  the  domestic  cane 
crop,  both  plant  and  stubble,  never  had  a  better 
stand,  although  In  size  it  Is  as  yet  behind  tome  years 
at  this  date;  but  a  large  sugar  crop  is  now  assured, 
unless  prevented  bv  some  unusual  accident. 

The  kick  of  a  cow  Ignited  some  matches  In  a  hired 
man's  pocket,  setting  fire  to  his  clothes  and  to  the 
barn.  The  barn  was  saved,  but  the  man  may  not 
recover.  We  are  not  told  as  to  the  cow.  What  busi¬ 
ness  had  the  hired  man  with  matches,  anyway  ? 

Exports  of  dried  apples  from  the  United  States 
during  May  were  only  406,237  pounds,  against  1.452, 20t> 
in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  During  the  11 
months  ending  May  31  the  exports  were  7,557,019 
pounds,  against  24,091.987  pounds  in  t'-e  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year. 

Arizona  sheep  growers  complain  that  the  Navajo 
Indians  are  regular  sheep  thieves.  One  man  alone 
claims  that  they  have  stolen  2,000  from  him  during 
the  last  few  months.  They  threaten  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  unless  the  government  through  Its  agents  puts 
a  i  top  to  It  very  soon. 

The  vessel  mentioned  last  week  as  being  chartered 
to  carry  a  cargo  of  hay  to  Havre  It  seems  Is  not  to 
be  the  first.  It  Is  now  reported  the  first  large  ship¬ 
ment  from  the  United  States  to  France  will  be  made 
In  the  German  steamship  Frellung,  which  has  been 
chartered  for  the  purpose,  and  will  carry  a  full  cargo. 

Last  week’s  receipts  of  potatoes  foot  up  to  110,123 
barrels,  and  during  the  month  of  June  arrivals  were 
352,310  barrels,  against  318,851  barrels  In  June  last 
year.  This  season  the  demand  has  been  large  enough 
to  keep  the  market  cleaned  up  almost  dally  on  a 
basis  of  from  $2  to  $3  50,  with  the  average  about  $2.75 
per  barrel. 

Pluero-pneumonla  has  been  found  to  exist  among 
cattle  recently  landed  in  England  from  Canada. 
These  cattle  were  brought  from  Pilot  Mound,  North¬ 
west  Territories,  which  points  to  the  possibility  of 
the  disease  having  been  brought  Into  the  country 
through  laxity  In  enforcing  quarantine  regulations 
there  In  admitting  settlers’  cattle  without  examina¬ 
tion. 

In  speaking  of  the  cheese  market  the  Utica  Herald 
says  that  the  cows  are  making  about  as  much  milk 
as  they  were  a  year  since,  although  many  factory- 
men  declare  they  are  making  less  cheese  than  then. 
There  has  already  been  some  shrinkage  from  the 
flush,  amounting  to  about  one  cheese  In  eleven  The 
shrinkage  from  the  flush  comes  earlier  than  last 
year,  and  will  tend  still  further  to  diminish  themak  - 
of  the  season. 

Governor  Richards  of  Montana  has  forbidden  by 
proclamation  the  Importation  of  sheep  Into  Mon¬ 
tana  from  Oregon,  Nevada,  California,  Washington, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
because  of  the  reported  prevalence  of  scab  there. 
They  may,  however,  be  brought  Into  Montana  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  State  Veterinarian,  or  his  duly 
authorized  deputy,  that  such  sheep  have  been  found 
to  be  free  from  scab,  or  any  Infectious  or  contagious 
disease. 

At  present  tomatoes  are  being  received  from 
Florida,  Charleston,  Savannah,  North  Carolina,  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Maryland,  and  during  the  last  week  or  so 
several  cars  have  arrived  from  Mississippi  Scarcely 
any  of  the  Florida  offerings  are  fancy,  and  most  of 
the  Charleston  and  North  Carolina  receipts  are  poor. 
Norfolk  and  Maryland  are  sending  very  few  as  yet. 
The  Marylanders  are  of  much  finer  quality  and  sell 
better  than  others.  Some  of  the  recent  arrivals 
from  Mississippi  have  been  of  very  good  quality. 

According  to  the  Grand  Forks  Farmer,  there  are 
4»  flour  mills  In  North  Dakota,  with  a  total  dally  ca¬ 
pacity  of  (1.075  barrels  of  flour.  The  flourmills  at 
Lee,  Nelson  County,  and  Church’s  Ferry,  Ramsey 
County,  are  the  smallest  mentioned,  having  a  capa¬ 
city  of  but  30  barrels  per  day.  The  largest  mills  are 
at  Fargo  and  Grand  Forks,  each  place  having  a  500- 
barrel  mill.  Twelve  mills  have  a  capacity  of  200 
barrels  or  over  per  day.  15  of  between  100  and  200 
barrels,  and  13  produce  less  than  100  barrels  of  flour 
per  day. 

There  is  now  visiting  this  country  a  delegation  of 
leading  French  agriculturists  to  gather  information 
and  study  American  ideas  of  agriculture,  but  they 
are  not  meeting  with  the  reception  they  anticipated 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  officials.  This  Is 
because  Congress  has  failed  to  make  any  appropria¬ 
tion  for  their  entertainment,  and  they  are  being 
entertained  principally  by  the  French  embassy. 
This  isn't  the  kind  of  treatment  usually  accorded 
our  representatives  by  foreign  countries,  and  it  Isn’t 
very  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation. 

According  to  a  Hungarian  paper,  the  number  of 
sugar  manufactories  In  Hungary  will  soon  be  In¬ 
creased  by  four  new  establishments,  so  that  In  the 
next  season  there  will  be  20  completely  fitted-up 
sugar  factories  In  that  country.  The  existing  estab¬ 
lishments  have  this  year  consumed  more  sugar-beets 
than  was  to  have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
last  year’s  crop  having  produced  an  excessive  yield, 
and  the  quality  having  been  especially  good.  The 
crop  yielded  some  50  per  cent  more  than  the  capacity 
of  the  mills  to  handle,  a  part  of  which  has  been  ex¬ 
ported. 

The  weekly  crop  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  states  that  the  weather  has  been  especially 
favorable  to  the  corn  crop.  Reports  from  the  c  tton 
region  indicate  that  the  cotton  crop  Is  Improving, 
but  that  the  plant  Is  small.  Wheat  harvesting  has 
been  completed  In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and 
will  begin  In  Michigan  next  week.  Reports  from  the 
spring  wheat  region  Indicate  improved  conditions  in 
that  section,  owing  to  recent  rains.  California  re¬ 
ports  prospects  for  largest  and  best  yield  of  grapes 
In  years,  but  the  fruit  crop  is  short  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast. _ 

TUTT’S  PILLS  cure  Constipation  and  Plies. 


CONTINENT  AL^LBINDER 


LICHT  DRAFT. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  can  easily  Handle  or  Operate  it 

PERFECT  KNOTTER. 

Easily  Raised 

and  Lowered. 
Good  Tilt. 

No  Weight  on 

Horses’  Necks. 
Light,  Strong, 
Simple. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

418  Ferry  Street,  598  North  High  Street,  Union  Transfer  and  Storage  Co.,  1910  Market  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Columbus,  Ohio.  West  Detroit,  Mich.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  for  “  Columbus  ’’  Catalogue  and  for  the  poem: 

“How  the  Continental  Pulverizer  Took  the  Prize.” 


'’great  success**  potato  digger 

is  very  light  draft,  weight  8o  lbs.,  a  boy 
can  operate  it;  leaves  the 
tubers  compact  and  ground 
comparatively  level.  It  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  19th  Century,  . 
We  guarantee  it  to  show  the  largest  meas¬ 
ure  of  efficiency,  simplicity  and  economy  ot 
any  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  “Proof 

.t,.»  •  ■  •  -  .  j 


you  to  take  a  slice”  of  ours 
before  you  buy  any  other. 
Where  we  have  no  agent,  we 
will  send  it  on  trial,  it  good 
reference  is  sent.  Send  for  our  ’92  en. 
dorsements  and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  Retail 
Price  $12.00.  Address, 

D.Y.Hallock&Son, 

YORK,  PA. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  AN  OIL  STOVE  ? 


If  not,  here  is  one  that  will  save  you  money  in  fuel,  discomfort  from  heat,  and 
save  you  time  and  labor  as  well.  Suitable  for  the  kitchen  or  the  camp.  Simple 
in  construction  and  easy  to 
use.  The  “  I)  etz,”  No.  4  size, 
is  21  inches  long,  14  inches 
wide,  25  inches  high  ;  weight, 
crated  for  shipment,  97  pounds; 
size  of  oven,  15  inches  long, 

14  inches  wide,  15  inches  high; 
weight,  crated  for  shipment 
with  two  pans,  broiler  and 
laundry  iron  heater,  30  pounds. 

The  oil  chamber  holds  five 
quarts  of  oil,  sufficient  to  burn 
10  or  12  hours. 

By  removing  the  top  plate 
and  placing  a  kettle  directly 
over  the  fiame,  a  half  gallon 
of  water  will  boil  in  10  min¬ 
utes  ;  on  the  top-side  hole  in 
17  minutes.  It  will  boil  po¬ 
tatoes  and  bake  biscuit  at  the 
same  time ;  it  will  broil  a 
steak  in  eight  or  ten  minutes  ; 
roast  eight  pounds  of  beef  or 
an  eight- pound  turkey  in  90 
minutes.  It  will  fry  and  boil, 
bake  or  broil  at  the  same  time. 

Price  of  stove  alone,  $13;  with 
a  three  years’  subscription  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  $13.  Stove, 
oven,  two  pans,  broiler,  flat¬ 
iron  heater,  kettle,  sauce-pan 
and  wick,  $19  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  $19.  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


Adjustable! 


•  Warranted  • 

Sold  direct  to  school  officers. 
Circulars  free.  Address, 

Adjustable  School 
Seat  Manf’ g  Co., 

MARCELLUS,  MICH. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio. 


[IEEL-CLAD  STONE  BOAT.  r/.VT.f 

I  farmers.  Two  sizes.  Prices  reasonable.  Ask 
your  Implement  dealer  for  one  or  address 


rrT^inT  V  Ik  OGtlVAm 


CORN  Harvesting  REVOLU  IIONiZED 

For  Machine  producing  Best  Results  Ever  Re¬ 
corded,  address  I.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wls. 


An  Elastic  Currency 

Is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  remedy  for  all  financial 
troubles.  Our  unparalleled  succ»  ss  with  Elastic 
tencing  Is  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for  this  feed¬ 
ing.  We  control  Nature’s  bulls  and  bears.  Why 
not  those  of  Wall  Street  ? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


FOlt  SALE _ Butterworth  Thrasher  and  Cleaner; 

good  as  new;  with  two-horse  tread  power  tn 
good  order.  Owner  has  sold  farm.  Address 

J.  VAN  WAGONER,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 


Di  Mill  Ilf*  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UARNInU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 
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INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 

Kerosexe  Emulsion.— Kerosene,  two  gallons; 
whale-oil  soap,  one-half  pound;  water,  one  gallon. 
Dissolve  the  soap  by  heating  In  the  water,  when 
boiling  hot  remove  from  the  tire  and  add  the  kero¬ 
sene.  Churn  or  stir  It  thoroughly  for  5  to  15  mlnu’es; 
this  Is  best  done  by  one  of  the  small  pumps.  This 
will  keep  for  a  long  time.  When  used,  dilute  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plants  upon  which  It  Is  used.  For  tender 
plants,  one  part  to  25  or  30  of  water.  For  hardier 
plants,  use  stronger.  One  part  to  10  of  water  makes 
a  strong  wash. 

White  Hellebore. — Used  principally  for  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  similar  worms.  Dust  on  dry,  either  pure  or 
diluted,  or  used  In  water,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons. 

Bordeaux  Mixture —There  are  several  form¬ 
ulas,  varying  In  strength.  One  strong  enough  for 
most  purposes  Is  one-quarter  pourtd  each  of  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  For 
potatoes,  Paris-green  may  be  mixed  with  this  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  to  50  gallons.  To  make  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  suspend  the  copper  and  lime  in 
separate  casks  of  water  In  coarse  gunny  sacks,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  Immersed  for  several  hours, 
or  for  an  entire  day.  When  ready  to  mix  pour  the 
liquid  from  each  into  a  50-gallon  cask,  and  till  up 
with  water.  Wooden  vessels  are  best,  as  these 
chemicals  corrode  ordinary  metals. 

Tub  H.  N.-Y.’s  preferred  formula  Is  considerably 
weaker  than  this:  one  ounce  of  copper  sulphate, 
and  three-quarter  to  one  ounce  of  lime  to  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  Tnls  Is  not  so  likely  to  Injure  tender 
plants  as  the  stronger  solutions. 


WE*  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Killing  Bose  Bugs. — The  rose  bugs  are  very 
plentiful  in  this  section:  they  are  destroying  the 
peaches  and  other  fruits.  How  can  they  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ?  JOHN  M1NXIQ. 

Ans  — -pray  them  with  hot  water  at  a  temperature 
of  from  122  to  130  degrees.  That  Is,  the  water  should 
be  at  this  temperature  when  It  reaches  them.  It  will 
need  to  te  several  degrees  higher  wnen  It  Is  put  Into 
the  sprayer. 

Conquering  Cabbage  Worms.— Is  there  any 
remedy  that  can  oe  used  to  destroy  the  cabbage 
worm  (that  is  the  green  worm  from  the  small  white 
butterfly)  that  will  not  Injure  the  plant  or  be  Injur¬ 
ious  to  the  consumer?  If  so,  what  Is  it  and  now 
should  It  be  applied?  f.  v.  c. 

Ans. — This  is  an  easy  pest  to  overcome.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  apply,  certainly 
one  of  the  cheapest,  is  hot  water  applied  with  a  com¬ 
mon  garden  sprinkler.  It  should  be  applied  at  a 
temperature  of  about  130  degrees,  and  will  need  to  be 
near  y  or  quite  boiling  hot  when  put  into  the  sprink¬ 
ler.  This  will  kill  the  worms  without  1  jury  to  the 
cabbages.  Test  a  few  tlrat  to  see  about  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  kerosene  emulsion  Is  a  good  remedy  when 
the  plants  are  small,  but  should  not  be  used  when 
they  are  near  maturity.  Pyrethrum,  Bubach  or  good 
Insect  powder  of  any  kind  Is  good  diluted  with  six  or 
eight  times  Its  bulk  of  plaster  or  flour,  and  put  on 
the  plants  with  any  kind  of  a  powder  gun  or  bellows. 
Repeat  the  applications  at  Intervals  of  a  week  or  10 
days. 

Big  Turkeys.— 1  have  heard  of  some  turkeys  that 
weigh  35  and  40  pounds  apiece,  but  do  not  know  what 
breed  or  where  to  get  them;  can  The  Rural  tell 
me?  I  want  some  of  the  eggs  for  hatching.  t  t. 

Idaho. 

dans.— We  can't  undertake  to  say  where  these 
heavy  weights  were.  They  were  probably  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  the  gobblers  of  which  breed  some¬ 
times  attain  this  weight.  It  Is  altogether  too  late  to 
do  anything  with  eggs  this  year,  out  you  may  be  able 
by  watching  poultry  advertisements,  or  looking  up 
the  poultry  at  the  fall  fairs,  to  get  track  of  some  one 
who  has  the  blids  for  sale. 

More  Swelled  Heads.— What  ails  my  hens? 
Their  heads  swell  and  grow  sore;  some  die  after 
drooping  around  several  days.  Those  that  survive 
have  become  Dllnd  in  one  eye;  some  hens  with 
broods  of  chickens  have  been  affected ;  the  hens  ha ve 
lived,  out  some  of  the  chickens  have  died.  s.  S.  w. 

A.\s.— ltoup,  probably  the  worst  disease  with 
which  .he  poultryman  has  to  contend.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  exposure  to  dampness,  damp  quarters  be¬ 
ing  the  most  fruitful  source.  A  draft  of  air  even 
through  a  tiny  crack  or  knothole  will  also  cause  It. 
It  Is  much  similar  to  a  cold  In  a  member  of  the 
human  family,  but  manifests  Itself  In  many  forms. 
Probably  the  best  remedy  known  Is  the  homeopathic 
spongla,  10  drops  of  the  tincture  to  a  quart  of  the 
drit  king  water.  A  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  added 
to  the  drinking  water  Is  also  good.  If  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  cankered,  a  pill  of  lard  and  kerosene  oil 
is  helpful,  as  is  also  an  anointing  of  the  head  wit 
the  same.  A  tiny  drop  of  kerosene,  or,  better,  crude 
petroleum,  Injected  into  the  nostrils  with  a  sewing 
machine  oil  can  Is  recommended.  The  birds  should 
be  kept  warm  and  dry  all  the  time.  If  any  of  them 
are  very  badly  affected,  it  Is  little  use  to  doctor,  as 
they  can  seldom  be  permanently  cured.  Those  which 
have  once  had  the  disease  in  a  bad  form  seem  always 
subject  to  disease,  and  many  of  them  gradually 
waste  away  with  what  appears  consumption. 

More  Careless  Headers. — In  a  recent  Issue  of 
The  B.  N.-Y.  I  read  your  account  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hal- 
lock’s  duck  farm.  I  would  like  to  get  some  eggs  from 
him,  but,  as  you  forgot  to  give  his  address,  1  would 
like  to  have  you  ask  him  If  he  can  furnish  me,  and 
the  price.  I  would  forward  this,  but  don’t  know  what 
It  Is,  so  they  will  have  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D. - . 

Ans. — Mr.  Hallock’s  address  is  Speonk,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  just  as  It  was  given  In  good,  plain 
type,  except  that  the  State  was  not  mentioned.  It  is 
supposed  that  every  school  boy  knows  In  what  State 
to  find  Long  Island.  The  prices  which  he  obtains 
for  Incubator  eggs  were  also  mentioned,  as  was  also 
the  fact  that  he  couldn't  begin  to  fill  his  orders,  and 
had  returned  about  as  much  money  as  he  had  kept; 
so  any  one  can  see  that  he  isn’t  likely  to  be  sending 
out  eggs  C.  O.  D.  This  is  a  sample  of  several  letters 
received,  all  of  about  the  same  tenor,  and  this  must 
be  the  answer  to  them  all.  Thinking  that  conditions 
might  have  changed,  we  wrote  Mr.  Hallock,  but  he 
said  that  he  couldn’t  sell  any  more  eggs  this  season. 
He  will  have  birds  for  sale,  however,  and  those  who 
are  Interested  can  learn  from  him  as  to  their  prices, 
as  well  as  those  for  eggs  next  year. 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 

Foreign,  Medium . 

Foreign,  Pea . 

Pea,  choice . 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 

White  Kidney . 

Lima,  California  (HO  lbs) . 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Bags,  per  bush . 

Southern,  Biackeye,  per  bag . 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . . . 

Green  self  working . 

Common  burl . 

Common  self  working . 

Inside  and  covers  green . 

Inside  and  cover,  common . 
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BUTTHR. 


Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 21)4  @22 

Western,  separator,  extras . 21)^022 

Western,  Urst . 20  @21 

Western,  seconds . 18)4 @19 

Western,  third . 1?  @18 

State  dairy,  half-fltkln  tubs,  extras . 21  @ — 

First . 19)4020 

Seconds . 18  @10 

Thirds . 17  @  — 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 18  @181$ 

Seconds . 16  @16)4 

Thirds  . 15  016)4 

Western  dairy,  Hrsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 15)4@1  8 

Thirds . 14)4  @15 

Western  factory,  extras .  ....17  @— 

Firsts . 16  @16)4 

Seconds . 1 5)4  ® — 

Thirds . 14)4@15 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy  89i@  8% 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice - .'  8t«®  894 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  8)4®  894 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  894®  894 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fair .  894@  8)* 

Full  cream,  large,  common .  8  ®  8)4 

Full  cream,  small,  tine  wnlte .  0  @  — 

Full  cream,  small  color  d .  9  @  — 

Full  cream,  good .  8)4<®  894 

Skims,  choice .  6  @  7)4 

Skims,  tine . 5  @  5)4 

Skims,  good .  3)t@  4)4 

Skims,  poor . )4@  3 

EJGG8. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  17  @  17)4 

N.  Y.  State  and  P;  nn .  16)*@  17 

Michigan  fancy .  16)4®  16)4 

Northern  Ind.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  111 .  16  @  16)4 

Other  Western  and  Northwestern .  1594®  16 

Southwestern .  15)4®  lf9f 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 2  75  m3  50 

FBDIT8 — GREEN. 

Apples,  S'n  Astrachan,  per  carrier .  1  00®  1  75 

IB.  Harvest,  per  half-bbl . 1  00@  1  75 

E  Harvest,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Green,  per  crate .  50@  1  00 

Blackberries.  Md.  and  Dei.,  hi.  Harvest, 

per  quart  .  8®  10 

Wilson,  per  quart . 1?®  18 

Cherries,  black,  fancy,  per  lb .  9@  10 

Fancy,  Red  and  White,  per  lb .  8@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4®  7 

Prime  sour,  per  lb .  3®  6 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  5®  6 

Cherry,  per  quart .  6®  7 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  6@  7 

Prime,  per  bush .  1  50®  2  00 

Grapes,  Fla.  Niagara,  per  case .  1  0U@  2  00 

Huckleberries,  N.  C..  per  quart .  10®  13 

Jersey,  per  quart .  10®  14 

Md.,  per  quart .  10®  13 

Muskmelons,  Cn’n.,  prime,  per  bbl .  8  00®  3  60 

Ch’nand  Fla.,  poor,  per  bbl .  1  00@  2  60 

Ch’n,  fancy,  per  basket . 1  50®  — 

Ch’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  basket .  75®  1  25 

Peaches,  Georgia,  per  carrier .  1  00®  3  00 

Hale’s  Early,  per  crate .  75@  1  25 

S.  C..  per  half-case .  .  76®  1  25 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  crate .  60®  1  25 

Le  Conte,  per  bbl .  4  00®  5  00 

Plums  N.  C..  wild  goose,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Georgia,  wild  goose,  per  carrier .  1  60®  3  50 

Itaspoerrles,  Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  pint .  4®  6 

Blackcaps,  per  pint .  3®  4 

Up-River,  per  third  cup .  4®  6 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint .  4@  6 

Jersey,  Black,  per  piut .  3®  4 

Jersey,  Black,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Strawberries,  Western,  N.  Y .  4®  14 

Watermelons,  Florida,  prime,  per  100 . lSOOa’OOO 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  100 .  9  00@12  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 71  @7894 

Rye . 55  @58 

Barley . —  @— 

Buckwheat . —  @— 

Corn . 40  @52 

Oats . 36  @47 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  14  @  16 

Timothy . 2  00  0  2  25 


HOPS. 

N.  Y  State,  crop  of  189’,  choice .  21)4@  22 

Prime .  20)4®  21 

Common  to  medium .  19  @  20 

Old  olds .  6  @  12 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  21  @  21)4 

Common  to  prime .  19  @  21 

California,  old  olds .  6  @  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  45  @  48 

Altmarks,  etc .  42  ®  45 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair .  , 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  Id  .  . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb... 
Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair.... 

Western,  per  pair  . 1 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  palr.l 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair . 

Young  birds,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  arge,  per  lo . 

Small  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  . 

DRKS8BD  POULTRY. 
Chickens.  Plitla  ,  broilers,  3  lbs  or  over 

pr  lb . 

Small . 

Western  .broilers,  dry-picked . 

Western  brol  ers,  scalded,  large  .... 
Western  broilers,  sea  ded  ru'd  w’hts 

Western  broilers,  scalded,  small _ 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  ,o  .. 

Prime,  sea  ded . 

Slate  and  Penn  ,  fair,  per  lo . 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb.  ..  . . 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz.en . 

Turkeys,  rntxed  weights,  prime,  per  lb.. 
Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  . 
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WEED  OUT 
THE  POOR  COWS 

THE  BABCOCK  TESTER, 

with  our  mechanical  Improvements,  Is  worth  Its 
weight  IN  GOLD  to  every  cow-keeper. 

It  tells  which  cows 
to  keeo  and  which 
to  send  to  the 
butcher.  Made  in 
three  styles  and  ten 
sizes.  Is  operated 
by  hand  power,  by 
animal  power,  by 
steam  power,  or  the 
turbine  operated 
by  a  steam  jet. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  75©  — 

Prime . 1  00@1  75 

Culls . .  60®  76 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  per  bunches .  1  C0@2  00 

Long  Island,  per  100  bunches . 2  00®3  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  25®1  60 

Cauliflower.  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  5034  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  — @  — 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  76@1  50 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 . 3  00®5  00 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket .  60®!  00 

Md.,  per  crate .  75@1  00 

N.  C..  per  crate  .  400  60 

Norfolk,  per  crate  .  400  75 

Eggplant.  Southern,  oer  box .  — @  — 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 2  60®  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  00©  — 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 3  00®  — 

Peas.  L.  1.,  per  bag . 1  50@  — 

Jersey,  Der  basket .  . 1  0001  25 

Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate . 2  000  2  75 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  Dasket . 1  50®2  00 

Nor.,  wax,  per  half-barrel  .  7501  25 

Nor.,  wax.  p»r  bush-crate .  50®  75 

Nor.,  green,  per  busn-crate .  75@1  00 

Norfolk,  green,  per  halt-barrel  . 1  00®1  60 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate .  75®1  25 

Florida,  per  crate  .  60@1  00 

Sa  .,  per  carrier . .  76®1  25 

Ohas.,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

N.  C.,  per  ca  rler . 1  ?5®l  75 

Maryland,  per  carrier . 2  0°®2  50 

Norfolk,  Acme,  per  crate . 1  25@l  75 

Norfolk,  common,  per  crate .  75®1  00 

Miss.,  per  case .  7P@1  00 


Turnips,  Jersey  White,  per  dozen  buncnes.,2  5033  00 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


“  Crystal  ” 
Butter  Package. 


There  Is  sweetness  In  a  Glass  Jar.  There  Is  comfort 
and  profit  If  you  use  these  packages.  Try  them. 

THE  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 

44  Concord  St., Lansing,  Mich. 

THIS 


WOOL. 


Ohio  XX . 

@ 

28 

Fine  delaine . 

. 28 

0 

29 

Michigan  X . 

© 

— 

Michigan  fine  delaine . 

— 

Unwashed  one  quarter  and 

three -eighths 

blood  combing . 

. 23 

© 

Unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces. . 

.17 

@ 

23 

Territory,  scoured . 

.50 

© 

52 

Texas . 

.16 

© 

18 

Spring  California . 

.15 

© 

17 

Pulled . 

..30 

© 

38 

$UiMcnancou0  guhitrtiieitttfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL  KINDIS  OF  FRUITS,  VEOETABLB8 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Sy  t  r  II  rnnAT  100  Fark  Place,  N.  T. 
I  A.  fl  [.  H.  mUu  I  ,1W*I,  Coulul<mI«nkuU. 

RmreBBNOk:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Wagon  Co., 

EARl  V1LLE,  N.  Y. 


E.  c.  palmer.  g.  h.  kivenhurg  a.  w.  jtrost. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
In  car  lots. 

160  Kendo  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308. 
Inter  Ocean  Bulldlr.g,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


50c. 
per  box. 

O  for  $2.50. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 


Send  for 
descriptive 
pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


BICYCLE 


TO  AN  V  J(OY  OK  UIKIi 

under  1 8  years  o f  ago  who  wi  11  wor k  foi 
ufl  after  school.  NO  MONKY  NEEDED. 
8«nd  this  adr.  to  A.  CURTIS  St  CO., 
4CWEST  QUINCY  bT^CHlOAttO,  iLL 


FREE 


ADIIIIA  Morphine  Habit  Cored  In  10 
llpwlf  1H[  to  20  d*,yn.  No  pa»y  till  ctir®d. 
S^B^0DS,,il-#T».Pi«EiN!Ct.«hano!«1Oh!o. 


FUN  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Who  love  outdoor  sports.  Lassoing  is  the  best  entertainment  ever  introduced.  It  promotes  health  and  vigor  and 
encourages  skill  in  playful  exercises.  It  always  interests  and  amuses,  and  at  the  same  time  develops  body  and  mind.  Girls 
love  the  sport  and  boys  are  fascinated  with  it.  No  other  cheap  toy  ever  afforded  so  much  healthful  spert. 

THE  “  LASSOLA-LARIAT  ”  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  viz.:  10-foot,  25  cents  ;  20-foot,  50  cents  ; 
given  for  one  new  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  30-foot,  75  cents ;  given  for  one  new  subscription  and  20  cents  additional. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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ON  A  COLORADO  RANCH. 

“  NED.” 

SARAH  K.  HOWARD. 

Part  II. 

John  saw  that  I  was  getting  a  little 
aroused  and  wisely  let  the  matter  drop. 
As  I  sat  alone  at  my  sewing  that  after  - 
noon,  I  mused  upon  the  dangers  that 
surround  us,  even  in  our  seemingly  un¬ 
eventful,  quiet,  prairie  life,  little  think¬ 
ing  that  before  another  morning  we  were 
to  endure  hours  of  distress  of  mind. 
Immediately  after  dinner,  Mr.  Grayson 
took  Ned  out  several  miles  upon  the  open 
prairie,  to  a  spot  where  my  husband  had 
taken  up  a  tree  claim,  as  yet  untilled  and 
barren  of  trees.  The  corners  of  the 
claim  were  insufficiently  marked,  and 
Mr.  Grayson  took  also  four  posts,  which 
he  intended  to  have  Ned  place  in  the 
ground  while  he  went  to  transact  some 
business  with  a  ranchman  living  a  few 
miles  further  on.  Ned  was  to  ride  home 
with  him  on  his  return.  The  weather 
had  been  so  very  mild  for  days,  that  we 
had  almost  fancied  that  spring  was  upon 
us.  Suddenly  the  sky  was  over-cast  with 
clouds,  and  the  wind  blew  furiously  cold. 
A  fine  snow  filled  the  air,  and  by  the 
time  John  was  ready  to  start  for  home, 
a  blizzard  was  raging.  One  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  these  storms  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  weather  changes,  Mr.  Grayson  hoped 
that  Ned  had  started  for  home  at  the 
first  signs  of  the  storm,  but  when  he  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  a  “tenderfoot,” 
he  feared  that  he  would  not  understand 
the  danger,  so  when  John  reached  the 
claim,  he  hallooed,  and  used  every  means 
in  his  power  to  find  Ned.  if  he  were 
there.  It  grew  dark  early,  and  the  storm 
was  so  blinding  that  for  the  last  few 
miles  Mr.  Grayson  was  obliged  to  trust 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  horses  to  take 
him  home.  I  kept  bright  lights  in  the 
windows,  but  they  could  be  seen  but 
a  short  distance.  My  husband  was  very 
much  disturbed  when  he  learned  that 
Ned  had  not  returned.  We  remembered 
with  added  concern,  that  he  went  with¬ 
out  an  overcoat,  the  weather  was  so  mild 
when  he  left.  It  would  be  almost  certain 
death  for  a  man  to  start  out  in  search  of 
him  alone,  besides  the  chances  were  that 
he  was  safe  and  comfortable  beside  some 
ranchman’s  fire. 

Little  did  either  of  us  know  of  restful 
sleep  that  night.  The  morning  was  as 
bright  and  clear  as  if  storms  were  un¬ 
known.  The  best  thing  we  could  do 
now  was  to  wait  until  Ned  had  time  to 
come  back,  in  case  he  had  not  succumbed 
to  the  cold.  But  little  snow  had  fallen, 
hardly  enough  to  hide  the  grass  roots. 
So  anxious  was  I  to  see  the  young  man 
returning  that  I  could  hardly  attend  to 
my  household  duties.  Again  and  again 
did  I  go  to  the  door,  and  shielding  my 
eyes  with  my  hanr;  from  the  blinding 
light,  scan  the  whitened  plains  in  search 
of  his  approaching  form.  Trackless,  or 
nearly  so,  as  were  the  prairies,  I  knew 
the  sight  of  the  mountains  would  give 
him  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  help 
him  to  find  his  way.  Just  as  my  stock 
of  endurance  was  almost  exhausted,  I 
saw  a  footman  in  the  distance  advancing 
in  our  direction.  As  he  came  nearer  we 
recognized  the  one  for  whom  we  were  so 
anxiously  looking.  He  was  dreadfully 
tired  ;  but  although  he  had  spent  the 
night  out  of  doors,  he  had  been,  so  per¬ 
sistent  in  his  efforts  to  keep  awake  and 
exercising  that  he  was  not  even  frost¬ 
bitten.  It  snowed  only  a  few  hours, 
but  remained  cloudy  and  very  cold  until 
sunrise. 

After  making  Ned  comfortable,  we 
listened  with  much  interest  to  his  ac¬ 
count  of  how  he  had  spent  the  night. 
“After  Mr.  Grayson  left  me  at  the 
claim,”  said  he,  “  I  soon  had  the  posts 
set,  as  there  was  very  little  frost  in  the 
ground.  I  saw  the  storm  coming,  but 
did  not  like  to  leave  my  work  unfinished. 
When  it  was  done,  Mr.  Grayson  was  not 
in  sight,  and  I  started  for  home.  I 
thought  it  was  too  cold  to  wait.  Soon 


the  storm  was  so  blinding  that  I  couldr^ though  some  of  the  men  did  at  times,  but 


see  only  a  few  feet  in  front  of  me.  When 
I  came  upon  my  own  tracks  I  knew  that 
I  was  lost,  and  walking  in  circles;  I  was! 
almost  ready  to  sink  under  this  know! 

The  prairie  dog  is  better  off  thanj.^I  did 
has  a 


I  learned  to  play  the  game  well,  and  was 
quick  to  see  what  card  to  play  to  win. 
.If  I  had  never  learned  that  game,  I  never 
iwould  have  done  the  next  wrong  thmg 
I  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia, 


edge. 

I  am,’  I  thought,  bitterly;  ‘he  has  a  <’and  the  doctor  told  me  that  if  I  would 
hole  to  crawl  into  for  shelter.’  With  recover  I  must  go  to  a  place  of  lower 
this  thought  came  an  idea  that  I  at  once  jfaltitude.  I  vent  to  Denver  and  was 
went  to  work  upon.  Why  not  dig  a  hole  1  cared  for  in  a  private  family.  When  I 
for  myself,  to  shield  me  from  the  wind,  was  able  to  walk  about  I  was  without  a 
The  shovel  in  my  hands  made  that  possi-  nickel  in  my  pocket.  I  had  not  let  my 
ble,  and  you  know  the  dry  earth  cannot'  mother  know  I  was  ill,  hoping  to  save 


freeze  very  hard.  By  dark  I  had  made 
quite  a  large  hole  in  the  ground.  I  kept 
on,  making  slow  work  of  it  after  the 
sun  went  down,  but  still  getting  exer¬ 
cise  enough  to  keep  me  from  freezing, 
and  finding  myself  much  more  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  hole  at  work  than  out  of  it, 
exposed  to  the  bitter  wind.  And  now,” 
he  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Grayson, 
“  I  have  a  surprise  for  you.  When  it 
grew  light  I  saw  that  coal  was  mixed 
with  the  last  of  the  earth  I  had  thrown 
out.  I  also  found  that  I  was  on  your 
claim,  near  one  of  the  posts  I  had  set  the 
day  before,  so  you  are  the  owner  of  a 
coal  vein  ;  and  since  it  lies  so  near  the 
top  of  the  ground  it  may  be  worth  work¬ 
ing.’” 

That  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  spot 
and  found  it  as  Ned  had  said.  To-day  I 
write  by  a  fi  e  made  by  coal  that  came 
from  “  Ned’s  mine,”  as  we  always  call  it. 

As  the  spring  work  came  on,  we  were 
obliged  to  hire  mor:>  men.  I  noticed  that 
Ned  took  a  great  interest  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  each  newcomer  ;  he  liked  to  ob¬ 
serve  them  before  he  was  fairly  seen 
himself.  1  know  now  that  it  was  simply 
because  I  would  not  that  I  did  not  sus¬ 
pect  something  of  the  reason  why.  My 
husband  tells  me  laughingly,  “  You  al¬ 
ways  were  a  little  partial  to  the  boy.” 

On  Sunday  evening,  after  the  other 
workmen  had  retired,  I  answered  a  little 
tap  at  our  sitting-room  door,  to  find  Ned 
there.  He  came  in,  and,  taking  a  chair, 
commenced  conversation  by  saying  to 
Mr.  Grayson  :  “You  are  getting  to  have  a 
pretty  large  family  now,  and  I  guess  you 
can  spare  me,  so  I  will  go  away  next 
week.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  said  John.  “  I  was  intending 
to  give  you  work  longer  if  you  wanted 
it.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Ned,  “but  I  must  go; 
I  am  getting  uneasy  ;  I  want  to  be  mov¬ 
ing.” 

We  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  this 
sudden  freak.  John  was  considerably 
disturbed,  for  it  is  a  trial  to  be  constantly 
changing  help. 

“You  will  be  surprised  at  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,”  Ned  continued;  “  but 
you  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  I  am  not 
going  away  without  telling  you  why  I 
go.  The  truth  is,  I  am  too  near  Denver. 
I  shot  a  man  there,  and  I  shall  not  rest 
until  I  am  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.” 

“  You  a  murderer  '  ”  I  gasped. 

“  Not  so  bad  as  that,”  he  replied  with 
a  sad  smile ;  “but  I  wounded  a  man,  and 
I  know  the  police  would  like  to  find  me.” 

Now  I  understood  many  things  that 
had  looked  strange.  I  was  too  shocked  to 
speak.  I  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before 
he  went  on  with  his  disclosure.  “  I  have 
suffered  terribly  already  for  my  wrong¬ 
doing.  I  never  can  be  again  the  happy- 
hearted  boy  I  was  before  this  happened. 
I  had  no  idea  where  my  steps  were  lead¬ 
ing  me  until  I  found  myself  afraid  to 
meet  my  fellow  men.  Oh,  that  I  had 
never  left  my  old  home  !  Then  I  should 
not  have  brought  this  dreadful  trouble 
upon  myself.  My  poor  mother  begged 
me  not  to  leave  her,  but  I  had  heard  so 
much  of  the  great  West  that  I  wanted  to 
see  it,  and  I  fancied  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  make  a  living  here  than  I  found 
it,  even  when  I  was  well.” 

He  paused,  overcome  by  his  emotions  ; 
after  a  little  he  continued  his  story. 

“  I  went  right  into  the  mountains,  and 
got  work  in  a  lumber  camp.  There  I 
took  my  first  misleading  step  :  I  learned 
to  play  ‘  poker.’  I  didn’t  play  for  money, 


her  anxiety.  I  was  too  proud  to  have 
her  know  I  was  penniless,  besides  she 
could  not  afford  to  help  me.  In  this 
strait  I  did  what  I  solemnly  vow  I  never 
will  do  again,  I  went  into  a  gambling 
house  and  played  for  money.  I  had  one 
friend  in  the  city,  and  he  lent  me  $30. 
This  I  staked  against  an  equal  sum,  and 
played  with  a  man  much  older  than  my¬ 
self.  We  began  to  play  with  loaded  pis¬ 
tols  beside  us,  as  they  often  do  in  such 
places.  I  suppose  he  thought  I  was  a 
green  boy  that  he  could  easily  get  around. 
When  I  played  the  card  that  won,  he 
seized  bis  pistol  to  shoot  me — for  he  was 
very  angry.  I  was  quicker  motioned 
than  he,  and  fired  before  he  could.  His 
pistol  ball  lodged  in  the  wall  as  he  fell. 
In  the  commotion  that  followed  I  took 
the  money  and  escaped.  Oh,  God  !  I 
might  have  been  a  murderer  ;”  and  hid¬ 
ing  his  face  in  his  hands  the  poor  boy 
sobbed  aloud. 

“How  did  you  get  out  of  Denver  ?” 
asked  John. 

“  I  sneaked,"  said  Ned,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  great  contempt  on  his  face,  “a 
thing  I  never  had  to  do  before,  and  never 
mean  to  do  again.  My  friend  helped  me, 
too,  or  I  should  not  have  got  away. 
That  was  the  kind  of  boy  you  took  into 
your  home  last  winter,  for  I  came  right 
here.” 

“If  you  did  the  deed  in  self-defense, 
why  do  you  not  give  yourself  up  for 
trial  and  gain  an  honorable  acquittal  ?” 
I  asked. 

“  Because  the  man  I  hurt  has  friends 
and  money,  and  I  have  neither  ;  besides, 
he  has  friends  that  would  hang  me  to  the 
first  cotton-wood  tree,  so  they  will  never 
get  me  alive  ;”  and  he  touched  signifi¬ 
cantly  his  hip  pocket. 

“  My  mother  must  never  know,  it 
would  kill  her.  Now  I  have  earned 
money  to  get  there,  I  am  going  home  to 
show  her  what  a  comfort  a  dutiful  son 
can  be.  I  have  had  one  bitter  lesson, 
and  I  don’t  think  I  shall  need  another. 
You  have  not  known  me  by  my  true 
name — perhaps  you  will  not  care  to  know 
it.” 

I  spent  a  second  sleepless  night  on 
that  poor  boy’s  account.  So  young,  and 
burdened  with  that  uneasy  conscience. 
As  I  thought  of  his  consumptive  form 
and  the  hectic  flush  upon  bis  cheek,  I 
felt  that  he,  too,  would  fill  an  early 
grave. 

As  Ned  bade  me  good-bye,  he  said  : 
“  Think  as  well  of  me  as  you  can  ;  I  was 
young,  and  in  a  hard  place,  sick  and 
homeless  in  a  strange  city.  I  might 
have  done  better.  I  fell  too  easily,  but 
I  will  live  a  better  life  from  this  time 
onward,  God  helping  me.” 

My  heart  ached  for  the  poor  boy  and 
his  poor  mother.  Ned  succeeded  in 
reaching  his  home ;  a  postal  told  me 
that ;  it  read  : 

Arrived  safely. 

Yours  truly.  “Ned.” 


If  this  Should  Meet  the  Eye  of  any  one  suf¬ 
fering  from  Bronchltts,  Consumption,  Asthma, 
any  Pulmonary  Affection,  vre  would  refer  them  to 
Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  which  will,  In  all  cases, 
afford  speedy  relief,  and  In  most,  effect  a  speedy 
cure.—  A  dv. 


Use  DR.  CHILES’ 

HOOF  OINTMENT, 

THE  ONLY  CORE  FOR 

Thrush,  Canker.  Contracted  Feet,  Quarter  Crack, 
Scratches,  Cuts,  Galls  and  Old  Wounds  of  long 
standing.  It  never  fails. 

Price,  SO  jcents. 

Dr.  J.  ,W.  CHILES,  Dixon  Jill. 
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TIMELY 

BOOKS. 


JU8T  ISSUED. 

Strawberries :  What,  How  and 

Wherefore. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  American  Gardening.  For  Small 
Patches  and  Big  Fields.  Fully  illustrated.  Price, 
paper.  20  cents. 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade. — By  E. 

C.  Powell,  Assistant  Editor  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing,  and  William  McMillan,  superintendent  of 
Buffalo  Parks.  Tne  Use  of  Shade  Trees.  From 
Nursery  to  Permanent  Location.  What  Trees  to 
Plant.  Native  Trees  for  Particular  Purposes.  Shane 
Trees  In  City  Streets.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Country  Roads ;  Expert  Opinions 
Upon  Laying  Out,  Construction  and 
Maintenance. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Packages  ;  the  Current  Styles 
of  Baskets  Boxes,  Crates  and  Barrels 
Used  in  Marketing  Fruits  in  all  Parts 
of  theCountry. — Edited  by  E.  C  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

American  Grape  Training. — A  new 
book  by  L.  U.  Bailey.  Profusely  and  beautifully 
Illustrated  by  photographic  engravings  of  tne  actual 
growing  vines  and  it  will  represent  all  the  practtcal 
systems  of  training  In  detail.  H  will  not  coniine  It¬ 
self  to  Ideal  diagrams.  It  will  be  bright,  systematic 
and  indispensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price, 
cloth.  76  cents. 


RECENT  ISSUES. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 
of  practical  workers.  A  full  account  of  the  best 
methods,  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  lor  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrue  to  the  home 
workers  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preserves.  Also  a  practical  chapter  on  practical 
evaporation  of  fruits,  etc.  By  Ermkntine  Young. 
Pi  ice,  20  cents. 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing: — 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  considered 
with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation. — By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
The  main  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all 
the  writings  of  Professor  Baiiey.  it  happily  combines 
the  results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  which  Is  Interesting  ana  valu¬ 
able  Doth  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Lib- ary  Series.  Price,  40  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  ( 10th  cd.) — 

By  Elias  a.  LONG.  A  b.lef  treatise,  Illustrated  with 
more  than  00  original  engravings  and  designed  to 
cover  tne  various  matter!:  pertaining  to  planting  a 
place.  Following  are  the  leading  aivlslons:  Some 
reasons  for  planting  What  con  titutes  judicious 
planting;  Planning  a  place  for  planting  How  and 
what  to  order  lor  planting;  the  soil  !n  which  to  plant 
Caring  for  the  stock  before  planting;  On  the  sowing 
of  seeds;  After  planting;  Future  management  of 
plants,  just  the  tnlng  lor  the  busy  man.  Price, 
paper,  20  cents. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Culture  and 
management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 
new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 
growers.  Reproduced  from  The  American  garden, 
with  the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

Insects  and  Insecticides. — A  Practical 

Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods 
of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By  Clarence  M. 
Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zo-ology,  New 
Hampshire  State  College.  *'  A  very  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  little  book.” -Dr.  C.  V  Riley,  U.  S.  Ento¬ 
mologist.  Price,  cloth  $1  25. 

The  New  Celery  Culture.  ( New  ) — By 

Robert  Niven  and  others.  Being  abstracts  of 
articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  growing 
celery  for  profit,  published  in  American  Garden¬ 
ing  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  particularly 
details  the  “new  culture,  ’  which  does  away  with 
the  laborious  and  expensive  ridging  system.  Price 
paper  20  cents. 

Fruit-Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 
(New)— By  W  0.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Illus¬ 
trated.  New  revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  It  the  latest  and  freshest  cook  on  the  subject. 
Price,  cloth,  16mo,  $1 

Spraying  Crops :  Why,  When  and 
How  to  Do  It.  New. — (By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  A  handy  volume  of  about  100  pages; 
Illustrated.  Covert  the  whole  neld  of  the  Insect  ana 
fungous  enemies  of  crops  for  which  the  spray  is 
usea.  Price,  flexible  cloth,  40  cents;  reduced  from 
76  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. — What 
to  Do  In— Home  Treatment  Of— What  to  Do  'till  the 
Doctor  Comes.— By  G.  G.  GROFF,  M.  D.  Alphabetic- 
ally  arranged.  All  about  sunstroke,  poisoning, 
broken  bones,  cuts  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes, 
etc.,  freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic,  drown¬ 
ing,  exhaustion,  explosions,  suffocation  by  gases, 
what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned,  wounds,  etc. 
Price,  20  cents 

The  New  Botany. — A  Lecture  on  the 
best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide  in 
studying  ‘the  beautiful  science.”— By  W.  J.  Beal, 
M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan.  Tmrd  edition,  enlarged  and  re¬ 
vised.  Price,  paper  25  cents. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture  ( Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged).— By  F.  A.  Gulley, 
M.S.,  Dean  and  Director  in  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station.  University  of  Arizona. 
This  book  discusses  the  more  important  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture  in  a  plain,  simple  way, 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
who  have  not  studied  chemistry  botany  and  other 
branches  of  science  relating  to  agriculture.  Includes 
all  the  latest  developments  In  agricultural  science 
applied  to  the  subject.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Big  Egg. — I  am  only  8%  years  old, 
but  have  a  nice  flock  of  ducks  and  have 
had  about  360  eggs  this  year,  and  write 
to  tell  you  I  got  one  to-day  that  measured 
9x7  inches  in  circumference  and  weighed 
5  %  ounces.  How  is  that  for  a  big  egg  ? 
Brookland,  Pa.  john  a.  dent. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  rouser  and  no  mis¬ 
take. 

i 

Fat  from  Figs. — The  California  method 
of  doing  things  is  a  little  too  rich  for  the 
blood  of  some  of  our  Eastern  farmers. 
For  example,  the  following  story  is  said 
by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  to  be  substan¬ 
tiated  by  reliable  citizens  : 

Mr.  Balaam,  of  Farmersville,  used  to 
have  a  pet  pig  that  ran  under  the  fig 
trees  near  the  house.  When  the  fruit 
began  to  drop,  he  ate  figs  and  rested  in 
the  shade  until  he  finally  grew  too  fat  to 
move  about  to  gather  the  sweet  morsels. 
By  this  time  his  owner  became  so  much 
interested  in  the  case  as  to  carry  him  his 
regular  figs  three  times  daily.  Gradually 
he  grew  so  fat  that  his  eyes  closed  en¬ 
tirely  and  he  was  blind  and  helpless. 

Dishorning  Fluids. — The  Agricultural 
Department  has  been  testing  the  fluids 
sold  for  removing  the  horns  on  young 
calves.  It  selected  the  most  effective 
one  and  then  prepared  a  preparation  of 
its  own  to  test  against  it.  The  home¬ 
made  mixture  had  50  per  cen'  of  caustic 
soda,  25  per  cent  of  kerosene  and  25  per 
cent  of  water.  The  soda  and  kerosene 
were  made  into  an  emulsion  by  heating 
and  vigorous  stirring  and  this  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  water.  This  mixture  was  iust 
as  effective  as  the  purchased  article. 
In  order  to  do  the  best  work  the  kerosene 
emulsion  should  be  put  on  the  button  of 
the  horn  before  the  calf  is  30  days  old. 
If  applied  to  the  horn  button  and  not  on 
the  adjacent  skin,  but  little  pain  is  felt. 

The  Horn  Fly. — This  insect  is  reported 
as  worrying  cattle  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  We  therefore  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  circular  sent  out  by  the  Mississippi 
Experiment  Station  : 

The  treatment  for  the  Horn  Fly  is 
mostly  preventive  in  its  nature  and  con¬ 
sists  of  the  application  to  the  cattle  of 
odorous  substances  which  will  keep  the 
flies  from  the  animals.  For  this  purpose 
a  great  many  substances  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended,  but  most  of  them  have  proved 
of  but  little  value.  The  following,  how¬ 
ever,  have  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results  at  our  hands. 

First.  “Gnat  oil,”  made  as  follows: 
Crude  carbolic  acid,  one  ounce ;  Penny¬ 
royal,  one-half  to  one  ounce ;  sulphur, 
one-quarter  pound ;  crude  cotton-seed 
oil,  one  gallon.  Mix  well  and  apply 
with  a  brush  or  cloth  to  the  back  and 
shoulders  of  the  cattle.  The  crude  cot¬ 
ton-seed  oil  is  cheaper  than  the  other 
oils,  although  fish  oil  or  lard  oil  is  equally 
good  in  making  the  above. 

Second.  Fish  oil  and  tar  mixed  and  ap¬ 
plied  as  above  is  equally  effective.  The 
tar  is  mixed  with  the  fish  oil  so  that  the 
odor  may  last  longer  and  thus  keep  the 
flies  away  from  the  animals  a  greater 
length  of  time.  Either  of  the  above  will 
keep  the  flies  away  from  the  animals  for 
several  days,  after  which  the  application 
should  be  repeated. 

Third.  The  flies  breed  in  fresh  manure. 
It  is  thus  important  that  the  barnyards 
be  kept  as  clean  and  free  from  manure 
as  possible.  Lime  placed  upon  the  man¬ 
ure  will  kill  the  larvae. 


NOTES  ON  COWS,  CURS  AND  COFFEE. 

A  late  R.  N.-Y.  has  some  interesting 
reading  on  the  report  of  the  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  station  to  any  one  interested 
in  butter  making.  I  think  the  scrub 
cow  has  had  about  enough  mud  thrown 
at  her.  As  I  understand  the  word 
“scrub,  ”  it  means  anything  not  high-bred 
or  full-blood.  Now  I  believe  there  are 
more  No.  1  butter  cows  to  the  100  among 
the  scrubs  than  among  all  the  full- 
blooded  ones.  We  hear  very  little  about 
good  scrubs  and  less  about  the  culls  of 
full-bloods.  "The  Rural’s  idea  of  charg¬ 
ing  five  cents  a  day  to  each  cow  for  milk- 
mg  and  care  seems  to  be  reasonable,  but 
I  think  a  good  many  do  not  get  it  or  the 
five  cents  a  pound  for  making  the  butter. 
On  page  432  we  are  told  to  make  the 
cows  come  up  to  that  standard  or  not  to 


k^ep  them.  There  are  cows  that  can 
and  will  do  it;  but  very  few  out  of  the 
whole  lot.  A  good  many  city  people 
would  not  eat  any  butter  in  a  good  while 
if  all  the  cows  in  this  country  that  did 
not  come  up  to  that  standard  died  to-day. 

The  best  substitute  for  coffee  I  ever 
drank  to  suit  my  taste  was  made  of  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn  roasted  and  ground 
coarse,  but  it  was  no  real  substitute  for 
me. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  in 
all  the  papers  about  dogs.  I  know  of  but 
one  sure  remedy  and  that  is  a  good  re¬ 
peating  Marlin  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a 
boy  18  or  20  years  old  who  knows  how  to 
use  it.  I  have  both  and  am  not  often 
troubled  with  stray  curs. 

Good  luck  to  The  R.  N.-Y.!  Hurry  up 
those  new  potatoes!  The  White  Ele¬ 
phant  has  paid  me  a  big  profit,  but  is  get¬ 
ting  tired  and  the  R.  N  -Y.  No.  2  is  no 
good,  bearing  hardly  an  average. 

Harkness,  N.  Y.  s.  h.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — Webster  defines  a  “  scrub  ’ 
as  “one  of  the  common  live  stock  of  a 
region,  of  no  particular  breed  or  not  of 
pure  breed,  especially  when  inferior  in 
size,  etc.”  When  we  speak  of  scrub  stock 
we  mean  inferior  animals — those  that 
scrub  the  profits  off  the  farm.  The  Cor¬ 
nell  experiments  certainly  show  that 
pure  blood  is  not  necessarily  sure  blood. 


GARGET  TREATMENT,  CHURN  &  SCALES. 

There  are  occasionally  cases  of  spoiled 
udders  in  cows,  caused  by  milk  caking 
in  the  udders,  or  what  is  called  garget. 
I  have  generally  been  able  to  overcome 
the  trouble  by  rubbing  the  udders  with 
linseed  oil  until  the  hardness  has  been 
removed.  But  this  month  I  have  had  a 
cow  with  which  the  usual  remedy  has 
failed.  After  rubbing  for  several  hours,  I 
found  I  had  made  no  ’’mpression,  and  could 
not  get  a  drop  of  milk.  The  trouble  was 
confined  to  one  teat,  which  was  shrunken 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  size  it  would 
be  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  had  no  knit¬ 
ting  needle  that  I  thought  would  be  suit¬ 
able  to  open  the  teat,  and,  instead,  used  a 
piece  of  No.  12  wire  filed  round  at  the 
point.  It  passed  through  the  teat  very 
readily,  but  considerable  pressure  was 
needed  to  get  it  into  the  udder.  It  sur¬ 
prised  me  that  the  animal  did  not  flinch 
in  the  least  on  account  of  the  strong 
pressure  required  to  pass  it  through  the 
obstruction.  On  withdrawing  the  wire, 
milk  would  flow,  but  not  continuously  ; 
it  would  come  out  a  full  stream  for  one 
or  two  pressures,  and  then  issue  only  in 
a  very  small  stream,  but  by  passing  the 
wire  into  the  udder  again,  the  flow  would 
come  full  again.  I  used  the  wire  more 
than  50  times  in  that  way.  No  doubt 
the  udder  would  have  been  spoiled  in  part 
if  I  had  not  drawn  the  milk  away.  The 
remedy  is  simple,  and  no  doubt  would 
prevent  many  a  cow  from  being  spoiled. 
In  my  case  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
best  to  get  the  udder  in  good  condition 
by  milking  the  cow  a  week  before  she 
had  her  calf. 

The  result  of  the  Cornell  experiment 
with  20  cows  induces  me  to  add  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  testing  cows.  I 
have  no  Babcock  tester  and  so  had  to 
rely  on  the  churn  and  scales.  A  grade 
or  scrub  cow  gave  1.50  pound  of  butter 
from  23.25  pounds  of  milk,  which  is 
about  6.45  per  cent  of  butter.  A  half 
Jersey,  whose  great-grandmother  was  a 
14-pounds-a-week  cow,  from  23.50  pounds 
of  milk  gave  13  ounces  of  butter,  or  a 
little  more  than  three  per  cent.  It  will 
not  pay  to  keep  the  “critter,”  although 
she  is  descended  from  such  superior  an¬ 
cestry.  About  15  years  ago  I  got  from  a 
dairyman  a  calf  which  he  said  was  from 
the  best  cow  in  his  dairy,  and  my  pres¬ 
ent  herd  is  descended  from  her,  and 
we  have  had  a  good  many  good  cows 
rich  in  butter  fats.  We  know  now  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  butter 
production  of  cows,  but  I  doubt  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  our  cows  to  yield 
seven  or  eight  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in 
their  milk. 

We  may  pick  from  a  tree  a  dozen  or 


two  of  very  superior  apples,  that  will  do 
to  go  to  the  fair,  but  the  5  or  10  bushels 
on  the  rest  of  the  tree  are  nothing  more 
than  passable,  and  no  amount  of  care 
and  cultivation  will  make  the  whole  crop 
equal  to  the  dozen  or  two  brst.  This, 
however,  is  no  reason  why  the  best  care 
should  not  be  given  to  the  orchard. 
Good  care  will  not  make  all  the  apples 
equally  good,  but  it  will  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  orchard  generally.  So  in 
breeding  cows,  I  don’t  think  we  should 
get  animals  so  good  that  the  general 
average  of  the  country  will  yield  six  or 
seven  per  cent  of  butter  fats,  but  by  care 
and  selection  we  can  raise  the  average 
very  considerably.  s.  b.  hoefgen. 

ItteeUrnttinwi 
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REGISTERED  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

Aliases;  both  sexes;  very  choice  stock  and  lowest 
prices.  E.  E.  *  M.  C.  IIakuinhton,  Watertown,  N.  Y 

cSfr4lrMETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1893.  For 
Circular,  address  II.  D.  GILL,  V.  S.,  Sec.,  332  E.  27th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


■  himWIW  ' 

Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

tW~  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  speo  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAIILON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

PINJK  THEE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Bowen  Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  16  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-bred  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  first  '93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

'1  TIE  WILLOWS.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP. 

Highly  Important  Sale  of  the  Celebrated  Snatlwell 
Flock  of  the  late  Mu.  Edward  Gittus. 

SALTER,  SIMPSON  &  SONS 

A  RE  favored  with  Instructions  from  the  Executors 
(in  consequence  of  the  Farm  being  relinquished 
at  Michaelmas  next,)  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
MANOR  FARM.  SN AILWKLL  (three  miles  from 
Newmarket),  on  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  3d,  1893,  the 
Entire  Flock  of  PUREBRED  BLACK-FACED  SUF¬ 
FOLK  SHEEP,  comprising — 

000  Shearling,  2-Shear.  3-Shear,  and  older  Ewes, 
200  Ewe  Lambs, 

40  Grand  Ram  Lambs,  and 
10  Shearling  Rams 

(Fully  registered  In  the  Suffolk  Flock  Book). 

The  sale  will  afford  to  flockmasters  nnd  ram  breed¬ 
ers  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  procuring  sheep 
of  the  highest  merits  of  this  popular  breed.  The 
strain  of  Sailor,  1112  (by  Sailor  Prince),  winner  of 
first  prizes  at  the  Plymouth  (Royal),  Suilolk  and 
Essex  shows,  1890,  and  which  was  reserved  at  the 
1890  sale,  largely  predominates  In  the  flock. 

The  ram  lambs  promise  to  compare  favorably  with 
any  shown  In  previous  years. 

Further  particulars  In  future  advertisements,  or 
on  reference  to  the  Shepherd,  Manor  Farm,  Snail- 
well,  or  to  the  Auctioneers,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
and  Attleborough,  England. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MARCBLLUS  CLAY,  White  nail,  Ky. 

GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersoy  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ALONE  and  unbqualed  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  flnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America — Cornua,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statellite,  son  of  Kohlin  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Recorded  Berkshires. 

Why  pay  high  expressage  ?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  blood  near  home.  The 
“  Willswood  Herd  ”  will  have  about  10(1  pigs 
to  select  from.  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLS  A.  SK  WARD,  Build’s  Lake,  N.  .1. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  301  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  14.  See  It  sure. 


MAGIE  CO. 


Poland  China  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D  M,  MAGIE,  Origina¬ 
tor,  Oxford,  O  Send  for  circulars. 


The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 


SECOND  EDITION, 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Horses, 

Cattle, 

Sheep 

and 

Swine. 


By  GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A., 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and  Professor 
of  Agriculture  In  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 


Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book  on  Domestic  Animals  in  18  of 
the  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  United  States. 


Origin,  History  Improvement,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics  Merits  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each 
Yu,,R.ata  reKar(il'ig  its  Registry  Association,  Scale 
of  Points,  W  hen  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Management  are 
supplemented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  success¬ 
ful  breeders  of  the  Lnlted  States  and  Canada,  each  giving 
his  actual  methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

TDK  SECOND  EDITION  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  author,  the  text  thoroughly  revised,  brought 
down  to  date,  numerous  additions  made,  and  many  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  from  competent  stockmen  and  Instruc¬ 
tors  In  animal  husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The 
chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  Is  now 
especially  complete,  the  author  having  embodied  therein 
a  carefully  prepared  “  study  In  Animal  Physics,”  regard¬ 
ing  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News  says: 

“This  Is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  tho  modern  trotting  horse.  It  Is 
illustrated  with  striking  drawings  of  tho  fore  and  hind 
lees  of  a  horse,  which  are  supplemented  by  carefully  com¬ 
piled  ratios  of  lenetlis  of  the  various  parts.  This  Is  a 
valuable  paper  for  horse  owners.  ’ 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  have  been 
given  proper  place,  and  Important  data  regarding  these 
and  many  old  breeds  Incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanatori  text,  have  been  especi¬ 
ally  prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  In  describing  partsof  each  of  the  four  different  main 
divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact.  It  Is  believed  that 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  Increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  it  of  greater 
value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  In  the 
class  room  or  on  the  farm. 

Price,  In  handsome  cloth  binding-,  S3;  half  sheep, 
IS3.75;  half  morocco,  !$3.50. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 
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The  whip-poor-wills  are  singing, 

And  shrieks  the  Georgia  snipe: 

By  vale  and  hill  their  song  Is  still: 

••Klpe,  the  melons— ripe!” 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

Belle  :  “  Would  you  call  Blanche  a 

beauty  ?”  Jack  :  “  Not  unless  I  thought 
she  was  likely  to  overhear  me.” — Kate 
Field's  Washlnytxm. 

“You  know  old  Jones,  who  owes  us 
for  three  years’  subscription?”  “  Yes.” 
“Well,  he’s  having  a  devu  of  a  time  of 
it.”  “Indeed!  When  did  he  die?” — Life. 

Eaton  Salszek  :  “Where  are  those 
oysters  f  ordered  on  the  half  shell  ?  ” 
Waiter  :  “  Don’t  get  impatient,  sah  ; 

we’re  dreflie  sho’t  on  shells,  but  yo’re 
next.” — Iruth. 

He  :  “  Isn’t  it  lovely  here  ?  We  couldn't 
have  chosen  a  better  place  for  our  honey¬ 
moon  than  this.”  She  :  “  No  ;  1  was 
just  thinking  if  I  ever  had  another  I  d 
have  it  here.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

YounoMan:  “So  Miss  Ella  is  your 
oldest  sister?  Who  comes  after  her?” 
Small  Brother :  “  Nobody  ain’t  come  as 

yet,  but  pa  says  the  first  fellow  that 
comes  can  have  her.” — Tid-Bits. 

Professor  Lumuin’s  clothes  are  always 
in  such  a  tattered  condition  that  recent¬ 
ly,  when  he  saw  himself  in  a  looking- 
glass,  he  took  out  his  purse  in  order  to 
give  himself  some  alms. — Little  Peddtiny- 
ton  Qheewitz. 

Miss  Laura:  “Oh,  auntie!  You  re¬ 
member  Mr.  Meeker,  who  went  from 
here  as  a  missionary  ?  I  have  just  heard 
that  those  awful  cannibals  ate  him.” 
Aunt  Sophronia:  “La,  me!  I  do  hope 
they  cooked  him  with  turnips.  The 
poor  dear  man  was  so  fond  of  turnips.” 
—Tid-Bits. 


Pis'ccUitncouss: 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural. 

BUY  •'DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtlVHOLESALK  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
prolits.  In  use  f»  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W,  1NGEKSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 

y»  n  m  containing  over  2,600 
rlfBiC  tested  recipes.  820 
pages  bound  In  cloth.  Don’t  fall  to 

SWATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
address  The  ORE  AT  A  MERIC  A IV  ’I’EA  CO., 
P,  O.  llux  287.  New  Yorlt  City,  N.  Y. 


Luscious  Strawberries. 


A  full  crop  next  season  from 

POT  -  GROWN  PLANTS. 

Plant  now.  Our  handsome  descrip¬ 
tive  Illustrated  List  of  50  varieties  of 
Strawberries;  26  varieties  of  Celery, 
mailed  free.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Box  88.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 

Best  qualities  of  both  Crush¬ 
ing  and  Grating  Mills. 

Small  sizes  for  Family  use. 
Large  sizes  for  Farmers’  use. 
Fruit,  Wine  and  Lard  Presses. 
Hand  and  Power  Grinders. 
AMES  PLOW  CO. 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogue. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse,  September  14-21. 


Magnificent  and  Spacious 

Poultry  Building  and  Horticultural  Hall, 

HEADY  FOB  USE  THIS  FALL. 

The  Most  Complete  Buildings, 

The  Greatest  Railroad  Facilities, 

The  Largest  Premiums 

OF  ANY  FAIR  IN  THK  STATE 

Entries  close  Aug.  1(5.  For  Prize-Lists  and  other 
lnlormatlon  address  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON, 

Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 

Hutchinson’s  Patent. 

The  best  low-priced  Mill  made. 
Two  sizes.  Send  for  circular 

JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS, 

MANUFACTURER, 

67  lieekman  Street,  New  York. 


86  Bushels  Oats  and  44  Bushels  Wheat  per  Acre 

IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

I  send  you  photographs  of  my  wheat  field.  The  crop  was  raised  on  Bradley’s  Fertilizers,  which  I  have  used  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  I  have  used  a  great  many  kinds,  but  have  always  found  that  Bradley’s  Phosphate  and  BI)  Sea- 
Fowl  Guano  gave  the  best  results.  They  are  always  in  fine,  dry  condition  for  drilling,  and  the  results  have  been  all  that 
I  could  desire.  I  have  raised  the  finest  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  that  I  ever  saw.  Have  had  86  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre  and  44  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  where  I  used  these  fertilizers.  The  strips  which  we  left  through  our  fields 
without  any  of  your  fertilizers  looked  as  though  they  would  not  yield  half  as  much  per  acre. 

My  wheat  this  year  was  the  heaviest  I  ever  saw,  and  it  was  all  a  good  binder  could  do  to  cut  it.  When  it  was 
shocked  up  it  did  not  seem  as  if  it  could  all  have  grown  on  the  one  field. 

W.  L.  EASTMAN. 

Ovid,  N.  October  23,  1892. 

G manufacture  fertilizers  of  ALL  GRADES  and  FOR  ALL  CROFS;  and,  being 
the  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  our  facilities  for  furnishing 
all  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest  prices  are  absolutely 
unequalled.  See  our  agents  or  write  us  before  purchasing. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  No.  92  State  St.,  Boston. 

g  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  843  GRANITE  BUILDING,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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Made  by  the  old-established  MANUFACTURERS, 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  No.  130  Summit  Street, 

OLEVELANID,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma- 
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the  icround*  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYo  KiiLlAllLK 
krftrad.*  of  Fer 
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Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 


New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  ut  V.V'Jstrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

The  E.  W.  ROSS  GO., 

Agriculturiu^epar tment  /tri n tfx ,  E.  E.  6-88.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulio,  Knuckle  J oint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W. WnterSt..  SYRACUSE. N.Y 


CRIMSON  OR  SCARLET  GLOVER  SErD. 

New  crop.  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA 

UNLK ACHED 
HARDWOOD 


IMSON  GLOVER  SEED. 

JOHN  E.  LEWIS,  Newark,  Del 


ASHES 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

SCO  Bush,  for  Sale.  Cron  of  1893  will  be  ready 

_  ,  for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 

,  first-class  In  every  respect.  Price  $0  00  per  bushel, 

Sixty  bushels  new  ;  saokeq.  send  check  with  order.  Also  for  sale  one 
seed  for  sale  1  -  -  -  -  • 


i  very  fine  registered  Dorset  buck. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Mllfjrd,  Del. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER  SEED,  DOVER,  DEL. 

Del.  crop  ’93.  Price  low.  Sample  and  price  free 
on  application.  E.  G.  PACKARD. 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OF  RYE. 

BUKIEl),  IT  GIVES  LIKE  TO  CORN. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  practice  some  corn 
growers  have  of  sowing  rye  after  one  corn  crop  is  re¬ 
moved,  to  grow  through  the  fall  and  spring.  Often 
the  manure  to  be  used  on  the  next  corn  crop  is  hauled 
during  the  winter  and  put  on  the  rye.  This  causes  a 
tremendous  growth  during  the  early  spring,  and  at  the 
latest  moment  the  whole  thing  is  plowed  under,  a 
quantHy  of  fertilizer  added  and  the  land  planted  to 
corn.  This  can  be  continued  year  after  year  if  need 
be,  and  is  very  helpful  where  a  large  silo  is  to  be  filled 
yearly,  as  in  this  way  a  field  close  to  the  barn  can  be 
used  year  after  year,  avoiding  long  hauls  for  manure 
or  ensilage  corn.  About  the  best  illustration  of  the 
way  to  carry  out  this  chapter  of  “Chemicals  and 
Clover”  is  shown  in  our  picture — Fig.  168.  This  is 
made  from  a  photograph  taken  on  the  farm  of  S.  M. 
Colcord,  of  Dover,  Mass.  Mr.  Colcord,  as  most  of  our 
readers  know,  has  devised  an  apparatus  for  obtaining 
absolutely  sweet  and  uniform  ensilage.  We  shall  give 
the  latest  facts  about  his  “  silo  governor  ”  in  another 
article.  Just  no  w  we 
want  to  know  how 
and  why  he  can  bring 
himself  to  plow  in 
such  a  crop  of  rye  as 
we  see  in  the  picture. 

Why  not  cut  it,  sell 
straw  and  grain  and 
use  the  money  to  buy 
manure  or  fertilizer 
for  the  rye  ?  We  will 
let  him  answer  in  his 
own  words. 

The  Making  of  a  Rye 
Crop. 

“  How  much  corn 
do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“  About  12  acres  for 
the  silo — some  of  it  to 
be  fed  green.” 

“  What  about  the 
rye  crop  ?  ” 

“  Last  year’s  crop 
was  harvested  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  in  October  I 
ran  a  wheel  harrow 
over  the  corn  stubble, 
without  plowing  it. 

Then  I  sowed  it  to  rye 
broadcast ;  then  ran 
the  harrow  over  it  again.  Before  winter  it  was  quite  a 
green  field,  and  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  it 
tillered  very  much  and  I  spread  on  it  a  good  coat  of 
manure,  which  gave  it  a  quick  start  and  growth. 
When  it  was  four  to  six  feet  high  I  began  to  plow  it 
under  and  plant  my  corn  on  it,  and  before  I  got 
through,  the  rye  was  six  to  seven  feet  high,  as  seen  in 
the  picture.  I  use  an  Eclipse  corn  planter  which 
drops  and  covers  about  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre,  while  it  is  planting  the  corn.” 

“  Were  the  results  satisfactory  last  year  ?  ” 

“  Very  much  so.  In  fact  they  were  so  good  that  I 
determined  to  experiment  with  all  my  fields  this  year, 
and  have  planted  Red-cob  Ensilage,  Blunt’s  Prolific, 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Sanford’s  White  Flint.  The 
seed  is  the  same  I  have  used  before  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  Red-cob  last  year  grew  from  12 
to  15  feet  high,  with  ears  that  husked  10  inches  long, 
nine  inches  in  circumference  and  weighed  two  pounds.” 
“  Did  you  find  drilled  corn  blows  down  badly  ?” 
“Not  when  planted  in  this  way,  because  it  sends 
out  a  set  of  lateral  roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground  in 
its  early  growth,  and,  later,  sends  down  a  big  tap  root 


and  another  set  of  much  larger  laterals,  about  six 
inches  below  the  upper  set,  into  the  rye.  It  cannot  be 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  but  some  of  it  may  break 
off  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground.” 

Getting  the  Rye  Decently  Buried. 

“  What  plows  do  you  use  V  ” 

“  The  land  has  been  plowed  with  the  Cassidy  Sulky, 
the  North  American  Swivel,  and  the  No.  40  Oliver 
Chilled.  I  have  put  the  land  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  the 
same  condition  for  all  the  crops,  as  my  experiments 
are  with  the  plows,  the  seed,  the  fertilizers  and  the 
rye.  This  is  on  land  planted  one  year,  and  two  years 
in  succession.  Turned  over  the  second  year,  the  land 
showed  a  marvelous  change  in  condition  for  the 
better,  and  this  year  it  was  turned  under  quite  as 
easily  as  though  there  were  no  crop  on  it.  All  the 
plows  worked  well,  but  the  Oliver  Chilled  did  the 
best  and  quickest  work,  with  less  labor  for  the 
team,  and  left  no  head-lands,  as  we  plowed  around 
the  field.  In  plowing  in  rye,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  a  good  job  if  there  are  any  head-lands.” 


“  But  how  do  you  get  the  rye  out  of  sight  ?  ” 

“To  turn  it  down  under  the  furrow  I  use  a  light 
ox  chain,  about  six  feet  long,  the  ring  being  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  wheel  fixture  on  the  front  end  of 
the  beam,  and  the  other  end  of  the  chain  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  top  of  the  cutter,  which  is  about  over 
the  point  of  the  plow.  Then  I  attach  a  ball  or  weight 
of  three  to  six  pounds  to  a  link  of  the  chain,  so  as  to 
allow  the  weight  to  drop  into  the  furrow  at  the  heel 
of  the  plow,  and  prevent  it  from  jumping  out  of  the 
furrow.  If  the  beam  is  high  above  the  ground,  the 
attachments  may  be  made  from  the  under  side  of  it. 
Of  course  the  weight  is  out  of  sight  most  of  the  time 
while  in  use.  The  attachment  should  not  allow  it  to 
get  under  or  behind  the  plow,  nor  should  the  short 
end  be  so  loose  as  to  let  it  get  out  of  the  furrow,  but 
should  allow  it  to  travel  in  the  furrow  at  the  side 
furthest  from  the  plow.  The  picture,  Fig.  168,  shows 
one  end  of  the  chain  ;  the  other  is  out  of  sight,  be¬ 
cause  I  put  a  steel  wire  around  the  plow  beam,  and 
hitched  the  chain  to  it  under  the  beam  to  allow  the 
weight  of  the  chain  to  come  upon  the  rye,  and  bend 
it  down  so  as  to  facilitate  plowing  it  under." 


“Why  Not  Cut  and  Cure  the  Rye?” 

“  Now  you  want  to  learn  why  I  plow  the  rye  under 
iustead  of  allowing  it  to  stand  three  weeks  longer, 
and  then  harvest  a  heavy  crop  of  grain  and  straw  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes  ;  while  you  are  about  it !  ” 

“The  reason  is  that  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
planned  to  make  these  experiments,  but  when  the 
time  came  to  bury  the  rye  my  courage  failed,  and  I 
chose  to  harvest  it.  But  I  thought  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  in  the  fall  I  had  a  good  crop  of  rye  that  I 
could  not  get  a  good  price  for,  so  I  thought  I  would 
fix  my  courage  for  the  next  year.  I  planted  all  the 
land  I  had  up,  to  rye  ;  all  that  I  had  to  use  for  corn. 

I  found  it  quite  inexpensive,  and  I  kept  the  land 
from  wasting.  It  looked  much  better  in  the  spring  ; 
it  did  not  require  much  courage  to  plow  it  under ; 
what  manure  the  lye  took  went  to  the  corn,  and  if  I 
had  not  done  it,  the  land  would  have  lain  idle.” 

“  You  don’t  believe  in  idleness  then  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  But  these  were  not  the  only  or  main 
reasons.  The  question  of  nitrogen  came  to  mind.  It 
is  too  expensive  to  buy  as  a  fertilizer,  but  then  1 

thought  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  air  was 
nitrogen  and  every 
stalk  of  rye  was  a 
tube  filled  with  it, 
that  the  crop  under 
the  soil  would  make 
it  loose,  the  ground 
would  be  porous  and 
cause  heat  and  fer¬ 
mentation  under  the 
corn,  and  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  laboratory 
of  Nature  would  work 
better  results  than 
either  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tories  or  experiment 
stations.” 

“  Nature  is  a  good 
chemist  then  ?  ” 
“Certainly.  She 
knows  that  heat  and 
fermentation  are  life 
and  health  under  the 
corn,  but  death  to 
ensilage  in  the  silo, 
operating  something 
as  carbonic  acid  does 
in  case  of  humanity, 
causing  health  in  the 
stomach  but  death  in 
the  lungs  ;  then  I  decided  to  plow  under  my  rye.  So 
that  I  have  increasing  faith  in  air,  nitrogen,  heat,  fer¬ 
mentation,  rye,  corn,  ensilage  and  the  twin  silo,  if  each 
is  properly  used.  I  want  no  heat  or  fermentation  in 
my  silo,  and  that  is  why  I  use  my  silo  governor. 

“  But  we  will  make  that  another  story  !  One  suoh 
dose  is  enough  at  a  time.  There  are  very  few  men  or 
things  that  are  fully  capable  of  self-government.  A 
good  ‘  governor  ’  gives  them  order  and  stability,  and 
that  is  what  ensilage  needs.” 

This  use  of  rye  as  a  quick-growing  green  manure 
crop  for  the  corn  has  many  advantages  which  are 
quite  evident  to  any  one  who  will  give  the  subject 
careful  thought.  We  know  that  very  elaborate  tables 
have  been  given  to  show  that  it  pays  better  to  reap 
and  thrash  the  rye  and  sell  the  grain  and  straw. 
While  this  may  be  true  in  many  cases,  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  as  to  all  other  rules.  Mr.  Colcord’s 
rye  pays  best  as  food  for  the  corn.  Have  you 
ever  tried  it  so  as  to  know  which  is  more  profitable 
for  you  ?  It  is  going  to  pay  you  to  find  out,  and 
the  only  “authority”  that  can  give  you  any  real 
facts  is  the  corn  plant.  Ask  it  I 
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(Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  call 
for  a  variety  of  answers.  We  earnestly  ask  all  who  have  any  experi¬ 
ences  or  suggestions  U&offer  to  talk  into  The  R.  N.-Y.'S  ear  at  once-) 

Pump  Strong  Enough. — I  have  a  good  spring  of 
water  about  175  feet  from  the  house,  which  is  35  feet 
higher  than  the  spring.  There  is  not  water  enough 
to  allow  me  to  use  a  hydraulic  ram.  Is  there  a  pump 
that  will  raise  the  water  easily  ?  If  so,  what  is  it 
and  what  size  of  pipe  should  I  use  ?  Is  the  rustless 
iron  the  best  ?  What  would  be  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  to  get  the  water  to  the  house  ?  A,  j.  p. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

A  Water  Question. — My  barn  is  about  six  rods 
from  the  well  that  supplies  my  house,  and  this  is 
nearly  full  all  the  time,  and  is  four  to  six  feet  above 
the  barn  floor.  What  is  the  best  plan  to  get  the  water 
to  the  barn  in  winter  and  at  other  times  by  means  of 
a  pipe.  Can  I  put  the  pipe  under  ground  to  prevent 
freezing  ?  Must  I  have  an  underground  tank  to  hold 
the  water  at  the  barn  or  the  well  ?  I  use  the  common 
wooden  bucket  at  the  well,  but  have  a  chain  pump. 
Who  sells  rustless  pipe?  c.  g.  hager. 

Why  Tread  the  Ensilage  ? — I  notice  that  your 
“Scribe”  makes  Mr.  Baker  say,  page  460  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  that  a  man  should  be  kept  in  the  silo  not  to 
tread  it,  but  to  keep  the  outside  a  foot  higher  than 
the  center.  I  would  like  to  know  why.  Wouldn’t 
this  tend  to  force  the  ensilage  from  the  sides  and 
leave  a  space  for  air  and  decay  between  the  walls  of 
the  silo  and  the  ensilage  ?  I  should  be  inclined  to  do 
the  reverse  and  keep  the  center  a  foot  higher  than 
the  sides.  What  say  others  ?  J.  j.  D. 

Tank  Irrigation. — I  want  to  put  up  a  windmill  and 
tank  to  irrigate,  in  a  dry  spell,  about  two  acres  of 
sandy  soil  planted  to  asparagus,  celery  and  other 
small  stuff  ;  how  much  water  would  be  required  to 
irrigate  the  lot  well,  and  how  often  should  it  be 
applied  ?  What  should  be  the  size  of  the  tank  ?  What 
should  be  the  size  of  the  timbers  to  support  it  30  feet 
high  inside  of  a  building,  and  what  would  be  tbe  best 
means  of  applying  the  water  to  the  ground  ?  1  don’t 

think  furrows  would  answer,  as  the  water  would  sink 
in  such  light  soil  and  not  run  far  enough.  The  water 
is  to  be  taken  from  a  driven  well  in  clear  sand  ;  would 
a  well  point  of  coarse  or  fine  gauze  be  best  ?  c.  f. 

Some  Apple  Questions. — Have  any  of  my  fellow 
orchardists  discovered  that  apple  trees  make  a  more 
vigorous  and  thrifty  growth  when  the  ground  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  sweet  potatoes  than  in  any  other  crop  ?  By 
the  way,  I  followed  the  advice  of  The  Rural,  too 
literally  a  year  or  two  ago,  i.  e.,  “  sell  water.”  I 
bought  an  ice-house  and  ran  the  business  one  season 
with  this  result :  A  net  profit  of  $35.  Why  is  it  that 
the  apples  in  an  old  uncultivated  orchard  run  down 
rapidly,  when  the  same  orchard  heavily  cropped  with¬ 
out  manure  and  furnishing  two  crops  instead  of  one, 
improves  in  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit  ?  I  have 
demonstrated  this.  Soil  thin  loam,  subsoil  red  clay. 

Hickman,  Ky.  d.  w.  d. 

Roots  in  a  Drain. — Four  years  ago  I  laid  a  long 
main  drain  of  three  to  four-inch  tile  from  three  to 
four  feet  deep.  About  40  rods  ran  through  a  15-year- 
old  apple  orchard.  In  digging  a  side  drain  this  spring, 

I  found  the  main  stopped,  as  the  apple  roots  had  grown 
in  the  joints  and  completely  filled  the  tile.  I  removed 
the  obstruction,  but  the  drain  does  not  work  well,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  nearly  full  below.  Is  there 
any  remedy?  Can  any  chemical  be  poured  in  at  the 
upper  end  that  will  kill  the  roots,  or  will  the  tiles 
have  to  be  taken  up,  and,  if  so,  what  will  hinder  the 
drain,  when  once  more  put  down,  from  growing  full 
again,  as  the  joints  cannot  be  laid  very  tight  unless 
cemented,  and,  in  that  case,  water  cannot  get  in. 
Again,  I  have  a  field  I  intended  to  sow  to  oats,  but  the 
weather  hindered  ;  will  it  pay  to  sow  to  Canada  peas 
at  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  let  the  crop  go  back  on  the 
ground,  and  plant  the  piece  to  potatoes  next  spring  ? 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  geo.  j.  iiusii. 


HOT  WATER  IN  THE  FARMER’S  KITCHEN. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  not  only  carried  water  into  the 
kitchen  in  pipes,  but  with  his  own  hands  has  made  a 
connection  for  the  kitchen  stove,  which  heats  an 
abundance  of  water  for  all  household  purposes  with¬ 
out  lifting  and  without  any  danger  of  explosions  from 
steam. 

A  box  holding  4  to  20  gallons  of  water  must  be 
mounted  near  the  sink  and  lined  with  copper  or  tin  ; 
or  a  strong  iron-bound  keg  will  do.  In  either  case  it 
must  not  have  a  tight-fitting  lid,  or  an  explosion  of 
confined  steam  would  result.  To  fill  the  tank,  a  short 
piece  of  pipe  or  trough  is  placed  so  that  water  will 


run  from  the  cold-water  faucet  into  it.  (See  A,  Fig. 
169.)  Another  faucet  for  the  water  from  the  tank 
makes  the  work  easier  than  dipping  it  out.  The  heat¬ 
ing  is  done  as  follows  :  The  water  tank  is  higher  than 
the  kitchen  stove.  A  pipe  connected  with  the  box  at 
the  bottom  is  carried  along  the  wall  to  the  back  of  the 
stove,  enters  it  through  the  pipe  above  the  collar, 
turns  in  several  coils  just  over  the  oven,  and  passes 
out  as  it  came,  ending  midway  in  the  side  of  the  box 
close  to  the  wall.  With  tight  joints  all  the  way,  no 
leakage — a  very  annoying  thing  in  any  kitchen — will 
occur.  The  coldest  water  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  always,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  stove,  and, 
being  heated,  retuins,  entering  the  top  of  the  tank 
by  the  other  pipe.  The  arrows  in  the  cut  show  the 
motion  of  the  water.  Instead  of  expensively  drilling 
the  side  or  back  of  the  stove,  a  slot  is  merely  cut  in 
the  stove  pipe,  which  is  easier,  and  just  as  effective 
for  the  entrance  of  the  water  pipes.  Galvanized  pipe 
is  not  needed  in  the  stove,  and  probably  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  a  length  coiled  for  the  purpose  by  a 
plumber,  as  this  is  a  difficult  job  to  do  without  spoiling 
it.  If  one  be  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  stove  or 
range  with  a  water  front,  of  course  the  pipes  may  be 
simply  connected  with  it.  Two  pairs  of  pipe-nippers 
will  be  required  to  screw  on  the  joints,  but  these  can 
easily  be  borrowed  where  the  pipe  is  bought.  After 
taking  measurements,  t'le  different  lengths  of  pipe 
can  be  cut  and  threaded  in  a  short  time  at  the  same 
place.  The  only  soldering  required  will  be  for  the 
tank  and  lining  and  pipe  attachment.  If  a  keg  be 
used,  a  strong  oak  one  should  be  selected,  and  the 
pipe  screwed  into  holes  bored  a  trifle  too  small  and 
painted.  When  wet,  the  wood  will  swell  and  make  a 
tight  seam  about  the  pipe.  Galvanized  pipe,  connec¬ 
tions,  elbows  and  faucets  may  be  bought  so  cheap 
that  it  is  a  shame  not  to  have  many  country  houses 
arranged  for  comfort  in  at  least  the  simple  manner 


shown,  that  the  time  and  strength  of  the  ever-too- 
busy  farmer’s  wife  may  be  saved.  One  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  quickly  and  easily  the  work  may  be 
done  after  the  arrangements  are  completed,  and  will 
wonder  how  he  ever  lived  previously  with  so  small  a 
supply  of  hot  water.  By  using  a  larger  tank,  water 
for  a  bath-room  may  be  always  warm  and  ready,  and 
be  conveyed  thither  by  a  separate  pipe.  h.  sage. 


HARDINESS  OF  DORSET  SHEEP. 

LOTS  OF  GOOD  QUALITIES. 

In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  July  1,  page  455,  I 
notice  an  inquiry  from  “  Subscriber,”  Gasville,  Ohio, 
as  to  the  best  breed  of  sheep  to  use  for  crossing  upon 
common  ewes  for  early-maturing  lambs,  to  which 
the  reply  was  made  that  the  Shropshire  would  be 
better  than  the  Dorset  Horn,  unless  he  had  warm 
and  comfortable  barns. 

Now  I  have  bred  nearly  all  the  English  breeds  upon 
common  ewes,  and  have  followed  this  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  for  early-maturing  lambs  (that  is,  winter 
lambs,  as  I  understand  the  term)  there  is  no  compari¬ 
son  between  the  Dorset  Horn  and  Shropshire.  The 
Dorset  ram  will  get  50  per  cent  more  very  early  lambs 
than  the  Shropshire,  and  with  100  ewes  will  get  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  more  lambs  any  way.  And,  further, 
the  cross-bred  Dorset  lamb  will  come  much  stronger, 
thrive  faster  and  “  get  there  ”  quicker  by  far  than  the 
Shropshire  cross. 

The  Dorset  is  a  native  of  the  extreme  south  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  our  hot 
summer  weather,  as  are  all  other  English  breeds.  I 
have  seen  the  thermometer  90  degrees  or  more,  and 
all  the  black-faced  rams  lay  panting  in  the  shade, 
while  the  Dorset  rams  were  as  active  as  though  it 
was  October.  As  I  have  said  before — I  think  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. — we  put,  in  1890,  with  each  flock  of  126  com¬ 
mon  ewes  a  Dorset,  Shropshire  and  Hampshire  ram, 
all  of  about  the  same  age  and  vigor,  and  all  thorough¬ 


bred.  They  were  put  with  the  ewes  the  last  of  May, 
and  the  flocks  were  turned  into  good  pasture,  but 
where  they  could  have  no  care  save  a  weekly  salting ; 
out  of  the  first  62  lambs  dropped  only  three  had  black 
faces,  and  of  the  whole  get  much  more  than  half — 
nearly  three-fourths — were  of  the  Dorset  cross,  and 
considerably  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  twins 
showed  Dorset  blood.  As  to  hardiness,  the  Dorset  is 
not  in  any  particular  behind  the  Shropshire.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  Dorsets  run  in  very  much  larger  flocks  than 
Shropshires,  and  are  never  housed  or  petted,  while 
the  Shropshires  get  more  than  three  times  the  atten¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  the  keeping  of  sheep 
without  care.  I  would  advise  every  one  intending  to 
raise  early  lambs  to  provide  “warm  and  comfortable 
barns  for  the  lambs,”  or  keep  out  of  the  business. 
No  lamb  ever  did  its  best  or  got  to  a  $12  or  $16  mar¬ 
ket,  fattened  in  the  shade  of  a  wire  fence  in  our 
Northern  winter.  No,  no  1  Provide  good  quarters, 
or  leave  the  business  to  those  who  will  do  so. 

If  “  Subscriber  ”  wishes  lambs  for  fattening  when 
coming  a  year  old,  then  I  would  advise  neither  the 
Dorset  nor  Shropshire  cross,  but  by  all  means  the 
Hampshire  as  a  sire.  If  he  will  carefully  study  the 
reports  of  fat  stock  shows  or  the  English  market  re¬ 
ports,  he  will  6ee  that  cross-breds  with  Hampshire 
blood  always  “ get  there”  at  a  jear  old  or  less.  Of 
course,  the  Hampshires  are  larger  sheep  than  either 
the  Dorsets  or  Shropshires,  and  are  great  for  early 
maturity.  This  may  be  the  result  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Hampshires  have  long  been  bred.  Unlike  any  other 
breed,  more  than  99  per  cent  of  all  the  rams  used  on 
the  flocks  of  this  breed  in  England  are  lambs.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  ram  one  year  old  or  over  unless  kept 
for  the  show  ring.  When  in  England,  I  saw  many  men 
in  both  Hants  and  Wilts  Counties  who  made  ram  rais¬ 
ing  a  specialty.  In  each  of  several  flocks  I  saw  more 
than  half  a  thousand  ram  lambs  which  were  receiving 
extra  care  to  fit  them  for  the  annual  ram  sale  to  be 
held  in  August  or  September,  and  before  March  fol¬ 
lowing  nearly  all  would  have  been  used  in  the  flocks 
and  sent  to  the  shambles  for  mutton. 

One  of  the  very  desirable  things  in  a  flock  of  cross¬ 
bred  lambs  for  winter  feeding  is  their  uniformity,  both 
in  size  and  appearance.  In  this  respect  those  of  the 
Hampshire  cross  will  far  excel  the  Shropshires.  They 
will  be  uniformly  larger  and  more  symmetrical,  and 
their  legs  and  faces  will  be  much  blacker  and  more 
evenly  colored.  Another  great  point  in  the  Hamp¬ 
shires’  favor  is  tbe  fact  of  their  having  heads  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  shape  from  those  of  the  Shropshire  descent, 
while  their  heads  are  long  and  graced  with  big  Roman 
noses  that  are  not  nearly  so  thick  between  the  eyes, 
and  consequently  do  not  so  endanger  the  ewes  in 
lambing  as  do  the  Shropshires,  whose  heads  are  a 
medium  between  those  of  their  parents,  the  Hampshire 
and  South  Down.  With  good  March-dropped  cross¬ 
bred  Hampshire-Merino  lambs,  well  cared  for  and  fed, 
there  is  no  trouble  in  putting  them  into  market  the 
year  following,  when  a  year  old,  at  an  average  of  120 
pounds  with  the  wool  off,  and  they  may  be  made  to 
do  much  better.  j.  s.  woodward. 


“  THUNDER  ”  AND  LIGHTNING  SALES. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  a  “reformed” 
mechanic  and  don’t  know  much  about  general  farming, 
but  in  horticulture  I  am  bound  to  “get  there.”  I 
raised  7,500  boxes  of  strawberries  on  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  of  $5  land  and  sold  them  at  10  and  12  cents  per 
quart.  Inclosed  is  some  of  my  “  thunder”  that  scared 
people  into  paying  that  price.  c.  t.  s 

S wanton,  Md. 

strawberries. 

Do  you  like  them?  We  do  not  mean  the  Eastern  or  Southern  pro¬ 
duct,  picked  green,  covered  with  sand,  packed  In  dirty,  perhaps 
cholera-seeded  old  baskets,  and  shipped  long  distances  by  the  side  of 
tobacco,  fish,  petroleum,  etc.,  (no  wonder  grocers  often  lose  on  such 
berries)  but  to  our  own  mountain  product,  picked  ripe,  still  kissed  by 
the  morning's  dew,  packed  in  clean,  new  dishes,  which  are  never  used 
a  second  time  and  which  you  do  not  have  to  hunt  up  and  return,  and 
reaching  you  a  few  hours  after  leaving  our  gardens. 

Do  you  remember  the  wild  berries  of  your  youth?  Their  wonderful 
flavor  was  due  principally  to  their  being  ripe  when  picked  and  eaten 
before  their  aroma  had  escaped. 

Such  berries  In  such  packages  sell  at  a  good  price— always  will— but 
their  popularity  has  been  so  great  that  we  have  been  induced  to  in¬ 
crease  our  gardens  till  we  n'.w  have  plants  enough  set  to  produce 
12,000  quartB next  year.  Why,  merchants  actually  commenced  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  control  of  our  entire  crop  last  December. 

Mount  Pomona  berries  are  all  packed  in  flats  of  nine  one-pound 
boxes  and  two  to  six  flats  are  crated  together  as  desired.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  vour  merchant  to  supply  these  berries  order  directly  of  us. 
We  fill  first  t  ie  orders  of  those  who  take  a  certain  quantity  each  week, 
random  orders  afterward. 

EARLY  PLANTS. 

No  one  can  grow  his  own  plants  of  as  good  varieties,  as  thrifty  and 
healthy,  as  well  hardened  off,  as  well  rooted  by  frequent  transplant- 
lngs  and  other  processes  know n  to  the  professional  grower,  as  he  who 
makes  It  his  regular  business,  and  has  a  house  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

This  is  so,  because  seedsmen’s  catalogues  mislead  in  varieties,  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  pay  10  times  as  much  for  the  best  periodicals 
and  books  as  the  plants  would  cost,  nor  sit  up  nights  to  produce  a 
summer  temperature,  nor  do  many  other  things  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  tine  plants. 

No,  you  can  raise  another  sheep,  another  turkey,  or  knit  a  few 
more  socks,  If  necessary,  and  buy  your  own  plants  much  more  easily. 
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On  a  berry  and  fruit  farm,  suppose  I  attempted  to  raise  my  own 
Thanksgiving  turkey,  It  would  cost  me  more  than  $25  of  damage  and 
neglect  of  other  work. 

Plant  growing  Is  one  of  my  specialties,  and  I  can  deliver  to  you,  or 
send  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $1.75  my 

family  box  of  plants 

CONTAINING 

15  Tomato  of  the  largest  and  solldest  variety.  %%  months  old. 

30  Early  celery,  self-blanching. 

20  Cabbage,  earliest  and  tenderest. 

10  Pepper,  fancy  wrinkled. 

25  Onion,  those  large  Italian,  or  Prizetakers,  which  often  grow  to 
weigh  one  pound  each. 

Remember  these  are  not  seedlings  hastily  pulled  from  an  out-door 
bed",  but  fine  transplanted  i  lants,  grown  under  glass,  delivered  to 
you  growing  In  a  box,  so  you  can  wait  for  a  nice  shower,  or  set  them 
out  at  once,  with  a  nice  ball  of  earth  to  each,  and  without  a  check  to 
their  growth.  All  1  ask  is  that  you  give  your  order  to  your  postmas¬ 
ter,  or  merchant,  at  once,  so  I  shall  know  how  many  boxes  to  prepare. 

You  give  the  order,  I’ll  do  the  rest.  What  could  be  nicer  or  cheaper? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  give  miniature  reproductions  of  these 
circulars  here  to  show  the  means  employed  by  this 
man  to  attract  attention  to  his  business.  Who  will 
say  they  are  not  legitimate  and  business-like  ?  The 
objectors  will  probably  be  those  who  claim  that  he 
was  “lucky”  to  obtain  such  prices.  We  call  these  cir¬ 
culars  paper  middlemen.  They  are  more  generous 
than  the  flesh-and-blood  article. 


CELERY  FOR  THE  HOME  TABLE. 

ARE  YOU  DOING  YOUR  DUTY  ? 

Instead  of  being  thought  a  luxury,  celery  should  be 
a  necessity.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  farmer’s 
family  should  not  have  all  they  -ant  from  early  fall  till 
April,  but  comparatively  few  have  such  a  supply.  I 
noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year  that  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  had  visited  eight  farmers’  gardens  in  one  day  and 
only  one  had  any  celery  in  it  We  often  hear  farmers 
say  that  they  can  buy  all  the  celery  as  well  as  other 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  they  want  cheaper  than 
they  can  raise  them,  but  I’m  afraid  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  such  people’s  tables  are  not  overloaded  with 
garden  products.  I  don’t  believe  in  doing  anything 
that  doesn’t  pay  in  farming  any  more  than  in  any 
other  business,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  freshly  picked  vegetables  over  any  that 
we  can  buy,  I  think  it  pays  most  of  us  to  have  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  a  good  one,  too. 

“Easy  as  Rolling  off  a  Log.” 

It  is  now  so  easy  to  get  well-grown  celery  plants 
cheap  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for  most  of  us  to 
attempt  to  raise  them  ourselves.  If  there  is  no  seller 
in  one’s  neighborhood,  he  can  get  good  plants  by  mail 
from  those  who  advertise  in  any  of  the  agricultural 
papers.  If,  however,  he  wishes  to  raise  his  own 
plants,  he  should  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  the  open 
ground — not  in  a  cold-frame  or  hot-bed — as  soon  as  it 
becomes  dry  and  warm  in  the  spring.  Celery  seed 
germinates  very  slowly.  Thin  the  plants  to  a  couple 
of  inches  or  more  apart,  and  shear  off  the  tops  several 
times  to  make  them  stocky.  Celery  is  grown  as  a 
second  crop,  following  early  potatoes,  peas  and  such 
like.  The  ground  cannot  be  made  too  rich  for  it. 
Well-rotted  stable  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer  ;  if 
this  cannot  be  had,  use  “chemicals.”  Spade  the 
manure  thoroughly  into  the  soil.  It  was  formerly  the 
universal  custom  to  dig  a  trench  for  it,  and  put  the 
fertilize  •  in  the  bottom,  but  celery  plants  are  now 
generally  set  upon  the  surface.  The  only  advantage 
of  trenching  was  that  the  banking  up  was  easier, 
while  the  disadvantages  were  that  the  soil  was  about 
all  taken  out  and  the  plants  set  in  the  subsoil,  and  the 
young  plants  were  very  likely  to  be  ruined  by  heavy 
rains  washing  the  earth  upon  them.  Set  the  plants  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
If  desired  three  or  four  rows  may  be  set  together 
about  six  inches  apart,  thus  making  beds  three  or  four 
plants  wide.  If  this  be  done,  more  than  three  feet 
should  be  left  between  the  beds  that  there  may  be 
plenty  of  earth  for  banking  up.  About  the  only  thing 
gained  by  the  use  of  these  beds  is  that,  being  more 
compact,  the  celery  may  be  covered  up  at  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  and  left  where  it  grew  all  winter.  In 
setting  out  the  plants,  care  should  be  taken  to  press 
th  e  soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  If  the  ground  is  dry, 
give  them  a  good  soaking.  Shade  from  the  sun  a  few 
days  till  they  get  firmly  rooted.  In  the  cultivation  of 
this  crop  we  must  always  remember  never  to  allow 
any  soil  to  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 

After  the  young  plants  have  become  established,  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  for  several  weeks  is  to  keep  the 
ground  free  from  weeds  and  thoroughly  stirred. 
Celery  likes  plenty  of  moisture  and  if  one  can  give  it 
a  good  watering  every  two  or  three  days  it  will  pay 
him.  It  makes  but  a  slow  growth  through  dry,  hot 
August,  but  with  cooler  and  moister  September 
weather  it  begins  to  grow  rapidly,  and  at  each  hoeing 
a  little  more  earth  should  be  drawn  up  around  the 
plants  until  those  intended  for  fall  use  are  banked  to 
the  very  tips  of  the  leaves.  Take  the  plant  in  one 
hand  while  the  earth  is  drawn  up  with  the  other.  If 
it  is  in  beds  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  one  person 


hold  the  plants  while  another  throws  up  the  earth. 
Celery  intended  for  late  winter  and  spring  use  should 
not  be  banked  much  while  growing,  as  it  will  blanch 
perfectly  if  properly  stored,  and  will  keep  better. 
Enough  earth,  however,  should  be  hoed  up  around 
the  plants  to  keep  them  in  an  upright  position  ;  for  if 
left  to  grow  without  any  handling,  celery  becomes  a 
spreading  plant  instead  of  an  upright  one. 

Blanched  and  Brittle  the  Best. 

The  labor  involved  in  blanching  celery  has  been  the 
great  drawback  to  its  more  general  culture.  It  has 
now  been  found  that  just  as  good  celery  can  be  grown 
by  setting  the  plants  six  or  seven  inches  apart  each 
way  on  very  rich  soil  and  doing  nothing  more  to  them, 
except  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  completely  shade  it.  Being  so 
close  together,  they  will  grow  straight  up  and  blanch 
perfectly.  This  method  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
on  both  a  large  and  small  scale  and  has  proved  a 
grand  success.  Celery  grown  in  this  way  should  be 


sheltered  from  the  wind  in  some  manner,  as  it  is  so 
brittle  that  a  heavy  wind  will  make  havoc  with  it. 

The  place  to  grow  the  family  supply  by  this  new 
celery  culture  is  in  the  hot-bed  after  it  has  been  used 
for  early  vegetables.  Here  one  has  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  rich  soil,  and  the  sides  of  the 
bed  protect  the  tender  growth  from  the  wind.  I  gave 
this  hot-bed  method  a  thorough  trial  the  past  season 
and  it  has  proved  a  complete  success  in  every  way. 
The  celery  is  entirely  free  from  rust  or  soil  of  any 
kind,  and  is  perfectly  blanched  and  so  brittle  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  pull  up  a  plant  without  break¬ 
ing  it. 

For  Winter  Use  ;  Varieties. 


Celery  for  winter  use  may  be  stored  in  a  root-cellar 
or  in  a  pit  in  the  garden.  Although  growing  celery 


will  stand  several  hard  frosts  without  injury,  it  is 
always  best  to  care  for  it  before  there  is  any  danger  of 
freezing.  Never  handle  it  while  wet  or  frosty.  Should 
the  tops  become  frozen,  shear  them  off  before  storing. 
If  put  into  a  cellar,  the  roots  should  be  moistened  oc¬ 
casionally  without  wetting  the  leaves.  Quality  con¬ 
sidered,  I  think  a  pit  in  the  garden  is  the  best  place 
for  keeping  celery.  Dig  a  trench  the  width  of  a  spade 
and  as  deep  as  the  celery  is  tall,  and.  as  long  as  may  be 
needed.  Into  this  set  the  plants  upright  and  close  to¬ 
gether.  Make  a  cover  by  nailing  two  wide  boards 
together  y\-fashion.  It  is  best  to  have  this  roof  in  sec¬ 
tions  about  two  feet  long  for  ease  in  getting  at  the 
celery.  Better  still  is  a  roof  made  of  wide  old  doors, 
which  will  make  a  place  large  enough  for  one  to  crawl 
into  to  look  after  the  celery.  If  taken  care  of,  these 
covers  will  last  for  years.  Let  the  roof  project  a  little 


beyond  the  celery  at  each  end.  As  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  cold,  cover  well  with  leaves  or  bog  hay,  but 
never  use  anything  containing  any  grain,  as  it  will 
draw  mice.  Leave  openings  in  the  ends  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  have  something  on  hand  to  stop  them  up  with 
on  cold  nights.  Stored  in  this  way,  celery  will  keep 
all  winter,  will  blanch  perfectly  and  retain  all  its  good 
qualities.  It  can  be  taken  out  at  one  end  of  the  trench 
as  wanted  with  very  little  trouble  Celery  grown  in 
a  hot-bed  can  very  easily  be  covered  up  and  kept  all 
winter  right  where  it  grew. 

Varieties. — A  word  as  to  the  varieties  :  Dwarf  and 
half-dwarf  kinds  are  much  better  than  the  tall-grow¬ 
ing  or  giant  sorts.  The  so-called  self- blanching  varie¬ 
ties  are  finer  in  appearance  than  the  others,  but  gen¬ 
erally  inferior  in  quality.  The  red  celeries  are  better 
in  quality  and  much  better  keepers  than  any  of  the 
others,  but  are  comparatively  little  grown  on  account 
of  a  prejudice  against  the  color.  The  tender  heart- 
stalks  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  celery  plant  that 
are  useful.  The  outside  stalks  are  excellent  for  salads, 
and  cooked  celery  is  a  very  good  but  little  known 
dish.  MERRITT  M.  CLARK. 


TWO  BITS  OF  FARM  HELP. 

The  first  is  the  straw  hat  shown  on  the  horse’s  head 
at  Fig.  170.  Some  thoughtful  man  has  cut  holes  in  an 
old  straw  hat,  thrust  the  horse’s  ears  through  them — 
and  there  you  are.  Why  should  not  a  horse  wear  a 
hat  this  broiling  hot  weather?  Protect  his  head.  You 
need  his  brains  as  well  as  his  muscles,  and  stewed 
brains  are  of  no  use  to  anybody.  Don  t  cut  your  new 
straw  hat  up,  but  do  something  to  keep  the  horse’s  head 
cool. 

Another  simple  scheme  is  shown  at  Fig.  171.  Some 
cows  get  in  the  habit  of  sucking  their  own  milk.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  letter  from  a  Virginia  lady  : 

I  bought  a  Jersey  heifer  four  years  ago,  and,  after  dropping  her 
first  calf  In  July,  she  commenced  sucking  herself  In  August.  I  never 
let  her  calf  suck,  but  taught  It  to  drink  the  milk.  Now  I  have  another 
heifer  that  will  be  fresh  In  a  week  or  10  days,  and  I  want  to  know  If  It 
would  be  better  for  me  to  let  the  calf  suck  at  milking  time.  As  she  Is 
the  calf  of  the  one  mentioned  before,  and  I  do  not  want  another  cow 
with  such  a  falling,  I  would  like  to  know  If  my  not  letting  her  calf 
suck  caused  her  to  suck  herBelf. 

We  do  not  think  the  failure  to  let  the  calf  suck  had 
much,  if  anything,  to  do  with  it.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
know  how  a  cow  learns  this  bad  habit,  and  wish  some¬ 
body  would  tell  us.  A  “cure”  is  hard  to  effect,  but 
the  device  shown  in  the  picture  is  a  good  preventive. 
The  boards  fastened  on  either  side  of  the  neck  enable 
the  cow  to  feed  from  the  ground,  but  would  not  permit 
her  to  turn  around  to  her  side. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  th 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  usklng  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CLOVER  IN  THE  FALL. 

GIVING  IT  THE  WHOLE  FIELD. 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  clover  In  the  fall, 
giving  It  the  entire  field  without  other  grain  or  grass?  If  so,  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  you  think  of  this  plan?  Can  you  advise 
others  to  try  It  under  any  circumstances? 

I  never  tried  it  but  once  and  that  was  several  years 
ago.  It  did  well,  and  I  cut  a  heavy  crop  the  next 
summer.  We  sow  our  clover  in  the  spring  in  the 
wheat,  but  if  for  any  cause  the  clover  did  not  catch,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  put  the  ground  in  good  order 
and  sow  the  seed  in  August  or  the  first  of  September  if 
the  ground  was  moist  enough  to  insure  germination. 

Indiana.  samuel  mills. 

Don’t  Keep  the  Clover  Alone. 

Clover  may  be  sown  alone  to  advantage  if  it  is  put 
in  early  enough,  say,  no  later  than  September  5  in 
this  latitude — Ithaca,  N.  Y. — provided  the  land  is  moist 
enough  to  bring  it  up  quickly  so  that  it  may  get  a 
good  hold  on  the  ground  before  winter  sets  in.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  this  method,  for 
where  the  land  is  properly  cultivated  and  emiched, 
the  clover  which  is  sowed  in  the  spring  with  the  grain, 
will  be  not  only  large  enough  when  fall  sets  in,  but 
too  large  for  the  best  results.  Clover  is  easily  injured 
by  having  too  much  top  or  by  having  too  heavy  a 
mulch  of  fallen  weeds  or  manure  spread  on  the  land 
in  the  fall.  Last  year,  in  order  to  keep  our  clover 
from  heading  out  after  the  wheat  was  cut,  it  was 
mowed  and  left  on  the  ground  ;  the  fall  being  an  un¬ 
usually  fine  one,  the  clover  made  such  a  rapid  growth 
after  the  mowing  that  the  field  was  mowed  a  second 
time.  The  moving  of  wheat  stubble  serves  a  three¬ 
fold  purpose:  it  prevents  the  clover  from  heading, 
causes  it  to  tiller  and  prevents  the  weeds  from  going 
to  seed ;  so  while  clover  may  be  successfully  started 
alone,  it  is  far  better  in  the  grain  districts  to  start  it 
with  some  one  of  the  cereals.  prof.  i.  p.  Roberts. 
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Must  Be  on  Clean  Land. 

My  experience  is  limited  to  the  spring  sowing  of 
clover  alone,  and  it  was  a  partial  failure  on  account  of 
there  being  so  many  weeds  in  the  first  crop.  I  have 
sowed  it  in  the  fall  on  wheat,  but  it  was  a  failure  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  get  start  enough  to  stand  the  winter. 
From  these  two  experiments  I  should  say  that  if  clover 
were  sown  early  enough  in  the  fall  to  get  a  good 
start,  and  on  clean  land,  it  would  be  a  success.  Why 
shouldn’t  it  ?  We  sow  it  in  the  spring  on  fall-sown 
grain,  and  it  makes  a  comparatively  weak  growth,  and 
at  the  hottest  part  of  the  season  we  cut  the  grain  that 
has  been  shading  it,  and,  on  account  of  this  shading, 
has  caused  it  to  make  a  weak  growth,  and  expose  it 
to  the  effect  of  the  full  power  of  the  sun,  often  when 
there  is  very  little  moisture  in  the  soil,  yet  we  get 
good  crops  in  that  way  ;  why  shouldn’t  better  be 
grown  by  giving  it  the  whole  area  of  soil  ?  They  can, 
I  believe,  but  what  will  be  the  answer  to  the  usual 
question,  “  Will  it  pay  ?”  a.  l.  crosby. 

Pays  Well  at  the  South. 

I  have  tried  the  fall  seeding  of  clover  both  in  Ohio 
and  here,  in  East  Tennessee,  and  tried  it  alone  and  in 
connection  with  fall  seeding  of  grain.  In  Ohio  the 
practice  met  with  very  indifferent  success  ;  here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  decided  one.  I  have  always  thought  that 
if  it  could  be  sown  in  the  fall  and  go  through  the 
winter  safely,  fall  seeding  would  be  preferable  to 
spring  ;  hence  my  efforts  both  in  the  North  and  here 
to  make  it  a  success.  My  experiments  lead  me  to  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  it  is  surer  as  well  as  more  profit¬ 
able  to  seed  with  wheat  in  the  fall  for  these  reasons  : 
the  wheat  protects  the  very  young  clover  plants  just 
when  they  need  protection,  and  by  the  time  the  wheat 
is  cut  the  clover  is  matted  all  over  the  ground  and  can 
defy  drought  which  is  so  dangerous  to  spring  sow¬ 
ing.  My  usual  method  is  to  sow  it  with  my  wheat 
in  October,  using  a  seeder  on  the  drill  and  sowing  in 
front  of  the  hoes.  By  this  plan  I  have  never  failed  to 
get  a  very  excellent  stand  and,  being  thick  and  well 
rooted,  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  removed,  it  begins  to 
grow,  and  can  be  cut  for  hay  or  seed  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  or,  if  preferable,  can  be  mowed  and  left  as  a 
mulch  and  fertilizer  on  the  land.  I  prefer  to  remove 
it,  however,  as  the  clover  plant  then  does  not  need  it 
as  winter  protection  in  this  climate,  and  I  find  more 
profit  in  feeding  it  and  returning  the  fertility  in  the 
shape  of  manure  or  “chemicals.”  I  have  mowed  a 
ton  per  acre  of  good  hay  from  my  wheat  stubble  by 
this  method  of  seeding. 

As  an  example  of  what  fall  sowing  will  do  in  this 
climate,  last  season,  owing  to  drought,  we  could  not 
get  our  wheat  land  prepared  in  time  for  early  sowing, 
hence  were  compelled  to  seed  late  or  not  at  all.  I 
finished  November  24.  I  was  afraid  to  risk  my  whole 
crop  of  clover  so  late  with  seed  at  $9  per  bushel,  lest  it 
should  winter-kill,  but  I  determined  to  carry  on  my 
experiments  and  in  the  face  of  my  neighbors’  ridicule, 

I  sowed  about  five  acres  of  the  wheat  with  clover— in 
front  of  the  hoes  as  usual.  Last  winter  set  in  early 
and  was  the  most  severe  ever  known  in  East  Tennessee, 
the  mercury  going  below  zero  seven  nights,  and  I 
expected  my  little  clover  growth  to  succumb.  But 
now  (July  3)  when  wheat  lias  been  in  the  barn  for  a 
week  after  having  stood  in  shocks  two  weeks,  where 
sown  in  the  fall  the  clover  is  knee-high  and  coming 
out  in  bloom  and  not  a  weed  can  be  seen  in  it,  whereas 
the  spring  sowing  is  only  six  or  seven  inches  high  and 
there  are  in  it  many  rag  wc  eds,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
mowed  down  and  left  to  lie  on  the  ground.  Last  sea¬ 
son,  on  a  small  field  of  oats,  I  failed  to  get  a  stand  by 
sowing  in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
oats  had  been  removed,  with  a  spring-tooth  sulky  har¬ 
row  I  harrowed  the  stubble  and  sowed  clover  seed 
behind  it.  The  shattered  oats  (being  winter  turf  oats) 
volunteered  sufficiently  to  make  about  a  third  of  a 
stand,  but  there  was  enough  to  shade  the  clover  during 
the  dry,  hot  weather  of  September.  This  clover  came 
through  all  safe  and  was  cut  when  in  bloom  and  with 
the  oats  makes  as  fine  a  hay  as  I  wish  to  feed.  So 
long  as  I  shall  continue  to  farm  in  the  Sweet  Water 
Valley,  I  shall  always  sow  my  clover  in  the  fall. 
North  of  central  Kentucky  it  might  not  be  safe  to  risk 
fall  sowing,  as  a  rule,  but  south  of  that  point,  T  would 
recommend  fall  seeding,  either  alone  or  in  connection 
with  grain,  as  by  far  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
method  of  handling  clover.  If  sown  for  a  hay  crop 
the  ensuing  year,  I  would  sow  a  few  oats  with  the 
clover  to  afford  shade  during  the  fall.  e.  l  griffin. 

Crimson  Clover  Again. — I  sowed  about  half  an 
acre  of  Crimson  clover  last  year.  It  made  a  good 
catch,  and  stood  the  winter  well.  I  cut  it  for  hay 
about  June  1,  and  it  was  good.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  do  for  green  manure,  but  think  it  would  do 
well,  as  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  under  in  time  for  corn  or 
potatoes.  I  think  it  should  be  sowed  early  here  in 
New  Jersey,  say  about  the  last  of  July,  in  order  to 
get  well  rooted  before  cold  weather.  e.  a.  y. 


PRACTICAL  TALKS  ABOUT  RAPE. 

Farmers  Who  Have  Fed  It. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Is  It  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  for  Bbeep  ?  2.  Do  you  grow  it  after 

some  other  crop  ?  How  late  can  It  be  sown  ?  3.  Do  you  turn  the  sheep 
on  to  pasture  it  ?  4.  Have  you  ever  cut  and  fed  it  green  in  the  barn  '! 

5.  Have  you  fed  It  to  other  live  stock  ?  0.  Can  you  advise  sheep  men 
generally  to  raise  rape  ? 

For  Soiling  Show  Sheep. 

1.  It  is  a  profitable  crop  for  late  feed.  2.  I  do  not 
grow  it  after  any  other  crop.  3.  No.  4.  I  cut  and 
feed  it  green  in  the  barn  when  fitting  sheep  for  show 
purposes.  5.  I  have  not  fed  it  to  any  other  kind  of 
stock.  6.  I  would  advise  all  sheep  men  to  grow  it.  I 
have  a  piece  that  will  cut  six  or  seven  tons  to  the  acre 
now  that  is  green,  and  it  will  grow  much  larger,  and 
sheep  like  it  and  fatten  fast  on  it.  It  would  do  well 
to  sow  it  in  June  to  turn  lambs  on  it  in  November 
when  there  is  no  other  green  feed.  I  sowed  mine 
May  1,  to  be  cut  in  August.  It  makes  just  such  feed 
as  cabbage,  etc.  w.  A.  mccoy. 

For  Lambs  it  is  Great. 

In  my  estimation  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  I 
have  grown  it  for  several  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  and  feeding  it  to  a  few  sheep  which  were 
being  prepared  for  the  show  ring.  1  usually  sow  the 
seed  as  early  as  May  10,  in  drills  30  inches  apart,  and 
cultivate  two  or  three  times  when  the  plants  are  well 
up.  I  have  broadcasted  it  in  April,  with  clover  and 
Timothy,  for  pasture,  but  have  not  had  good  luck  n 
sowing  as  late  as  July.  I  would  advise  sowing  it  in 
May  for  pasture  for  lambs  when  taken  from  their 
dams,  and  think  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  for  fat¬ 
tening  the  young  sheep.  I  have  fed  but  little  to  other 
stock  ;  cows  do  not  care  for  it  at  first,  but  will  soon 
learn  to  eat  it.  English  rape  grows  very  fast,  and 
yields  a  large  amount  of  green  feed  to  the  acre,  and 
can  be  cut  and  fed  in  the  barn  or  grazed.  It  can  be 
sown  early  or  as  late  as  July,  unless  the  weather  is 
dry.  If  very  dry,  the  seeds  do  not  grow,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  not  had  good  luck  with  it  when  sown 
late.  I  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
sheep -owner  will  sow  more  or  less  rape  for  pasture 
for  lambs  through  August,  September  and  October. 
Breeding  stock  would  be  likely  to  get  too  fat  if  given 
all  they  would  eat,  but  for  lambs  it  is  splendid. 

Fargo,  N.  Y.  a.  bardwkll. 

English  Methods  for  English  Mutton. 

1.  It  is  a  profitable  crop  for  me,  principally  because 
it  gives  me  an  abundant  supply  of  succulent  food  at  a 
fine  in  the  fall  when,  owing  to  my  having  200  to  300 
imported  sheep  on  hand,  besides  my  breeding  flock, 
pastures  are  short  and  I  am  in  want  of  feed.  I  find 
that  1  can  get  as  much  feed  from  one  acre  of  rape  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  months  from  September  1  to  November  1 
as  from  three  acres  of  pasture.  2.  It  can  be  sown  as 
late  as  July  20,  as  it  will  grow  and  be  fit  for  sheep  feed 
in  six  weeks,  and  it  can  be  sown  after  any  other  crop, 
as  rye,  wheat,  or  even  early  oats,  but  I  usually 
find  it  best  to  put  it  upon  clover  sod.  I  plow  the 
sod  in  May  and  cultivate  it  thoroughly  until  some  time 
from  June  25  to  July  5,  when  I  have  it  in  fine  tilth, 
and  then  I  sow  the  rape  broadcast,  using  about  five 
pounds  of  the  Dwarf  Essex  seed  per  acre.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  sow  it  after  other  crops  in  drills,  three  feet  apart, 
but,  by  having  the  ground  well  prepared,  I  have  been 
able  to  grow  a  larger  and  more  satisfactory  average 
by  sowing  broadcast.  Six  weeks  from  the  time  of 
sowing  it  will  stand  three  feet  high,  and  be  so  thick 
that  the  sheep  will  not  go  into  it  except  as  they 
eat  into  it.  3.  Yes,  and  the  only  precaution  in  this 
respect  is  that  the  sheep  should  not  be  hungry  when 
they  are  turned  upon  it,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  it, 
and,  should  the  rape  be  a  little  wet,  they  are  as  liable 
to  bloat  as  when  they  are  turned  upon  wet,  green 
clover,  but  no  more  so.  I  turn  them  on  after  they 
have  had  their  fill  of  some  other  kind  of  feed  and  when 
the  rape  is  dry,  and  then  I  keep  them  on  it  continu¬ 
ally  until  it  is  eaten  down.  I  usually  have  about  10 
acres  of  clover  and  five  of  rape,  either  in  the  same  or 
adjoining  fields,  so  that  they  can  run  upon  both  at  the 
same  time.  They  will  eat  the  clover  for  a  time,  and 
then  the  rape.  I  have  never  heard  the  question  raised, 
but  my  experience  has  been  that  they  will  do  better  if 
they  have  clover  and  rape  at  the  same  time.  I  find  it 
a  good  crop  for  ewes  during  the  breeding  season  in 
the  fall,  and  have  rarely  had  a  ewe  fail  to  breed  when 
pastured  upon  it  then,  and  they  will  gain  rapidly  in 
flesh.  It  is  an  especially  desirable  crop  for  starting 
fattening  sheep  in  the  fall.  4.  Yes,  I  feed  it  to  the 
show  sheep  in  the  barns  as  a  green  crop,  the  same  as  I 
do  oats,  peas  and  other  green  crops,  and  I  have  found 
it  very  satisfactory.  The  English  grow  it  extensively 
for  this  purpose.  The  sheep  are  very  fond  of  it  and 
gain  flesh  rapidly  when  fed  on  it.  I  have  never  fed  it 
to  any  other  kind  of  live  stock,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is 
anything  else  that  would  care  for  it.  This  also  answers 


the  fifth  question.  6.  Men  who  can  make  a  success 
of  raising  sheep  will  do  well  to  raise  each  year  a  few 
acres  of  rape,  and  men  who  are  not  willing  to  grow 
these  extra  green  crops  for  feed  for  their  sheep,  and  to 
have  the  fuss  and  bother  which  rape,  roots,  etc.,  entail, 
will  never  make  a  success  in  any  but  the  smallest  way 
in  raising  any  of  the  English  mutton  breeds  of  sheep. 
It  is  on  just  such  crops  as  these  that  these  sheep  have 
been  brought  to  perfection  in  their  native  country, 
and,  if  we  expect  to  hold  them  up  here,  we  will  do 
well  to  follow  closely  the  English  methods.  Rape  is 
a  crop  that  is  as  easily  raised  as  buckwheat,  and  is 
equally  good  for  cleaning  lands  of  foul  stuff.  There 
is  no  danger  of  any  bad  effects  from  raising  it,"  as  it 
will  not  seed  the  second  time  if  the  Dwarf  Essex  seed 
is  used.  Five  acres  of  rape  and  five  of  ordinary  clover 
pasture  will  keep  100  Shropshire  sheep  for  60  days. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich.  geo.  e.  breck. 

Three  Hundred  Lambs  Six  Weeks  on  Eight  Acres. 

1.  I  believe  rape  is  so  far  as  profitable  a  crop  as  any 
I  have  raised.  2.  Here  in  western  New  York  some 
sow  it  after  other  crops  ;  they  cut  their  clover  as  early 
as  possible — the  last  of  June — and  fit  the  ground  as 
soon  as  they  can.  Others  sow  it  after  early  peas  that 
have  been  picked  for  canning.  I  have  put  the  crop  on 
ground  used  for  it  alone.  I  believe  it  should  be  sown 
about  June  20  in  this  section,  though  some  sow  as  late 
as  July  15.  3.  Yes.  4.  I  have  never  tried  feeding  it 

to  sheep  green  in  the  barn  and  don’t  believe  that  is 
the  proper  way  to  feed  it.  I  have  never  used  any  ex¬ 
cept  to  fill  my  siloes  and  it  is  the  cheapest  feed  I  know 
of  fed  as  ensilage  in  the  barn.  5.  I  have  tried  it 
only  for  sheep  and  lambs.  6.  I  think  that  would  de¬ 
pend  on  what  a  sheep  man  is  feeding  for.  If  for  fat¬ 
tening,  I  should  say,  yes.  My  experience  with  rape 
is  limited.  Last  fa’l  I  put  300  lambs  bought  in  Buffalo, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  on  eight  acres  of  rape 
and  it  lasted  them  about  six  weeks  and  they  gained 
nicely,  and  I  was  well  satisfied  with  the  experiment. 
They  were  nearly  ready  for  market  when  put  in  the 
barn.  I  could  have  put  them  in  the  same  condition 
by  feeding  some  grain  in  the  field.  A  good  deal  of 
care  should  be  taken  in  getting  sheep  or  lambs  on 
rape,  for  there  is  great  danger  of  their  bloating, 
especially  in  wet  weather  or  during  heavy  dews  in  the 
mornings.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  seed  ; 
there  is  one  kind  that  is  nothing  but  Bird  rape,  that 
goes  to  seed  in  a  short  time  and  makes  very  little  feed. 
The  Dwarf  Essex  I  believe  to  be  the  best,  when  it  can 
be  obtained.  I  buy  mine  in  Canada.  It  is  cheap,  as 
only  about  four  pounds  are  required  to  the  acre  when 
sown  broadcast  and  about  two  pounds  sown  in  drills, 
which  I  believe  is  the  proper  way  to  sow  it. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  john  e.  y'OUNG. 

Not  Later  Than  August  1. 

1.  It  has  proved  very  profitable  thus  far,  especially 
during  seasons  of  drought,  furnishing  a  late  very 
nutritious  fall  pasture  for  lambs  after  they  have  been 
weaned  and  for  ewes  that  are  thin  in  flesh.  2.  It  is 
best  grown  the  second  crop  from  a  clover  sod,  and 
can  well  follow  the  next  year  either  corn,  oats,  peas 
or  barley.  To  insure  a  good  crop  it  should  germinate 
quickly  after  being  sown ;  the  soil  should  therefore 
be  made  both  rich  and  fine  by  thorough  tillage,  and 
about  six  pounds  to  the  acre  of  seed  be  broadcasted 
and  harrowed  once  after  it  has  been  sown.  The  sow¬ 
ing  in  drills  and  cultivating  afterward  I  consider 
wholly  unneee:saiy  and  a  waste  of  time.  One  year 
with  another,  1  think  that  about  August  1  is  as  late 
as  it  can  be  sown  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  ;  and  May  20  is  about  as  early  as  it  can 
be  sown  here  in  western  New  York.  3.  Yes;  but  it 
is  better  to  allow  the  flock  to  have  access  to  grass  past¬ 
ure  also.  The  better  way  at  first  is  to  turn  the  flock 
on  the  rape  when  they  are  not  hungry,  as  from  their 
love  for  it  too  much  may  be  eaten  and  bloating  fol¬ 
low.  Turn  them  on  when  it  is  about  one  foot  high, 
and  at  first  only  an  hour  each  day  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  they  can  be  safely  allowed  to  eat  all  they 
want  of  it ;  but  as  sheep  love  variety  of  food  and  do 
far  better  when  it  is  furnished,  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  subsist  wholly  on  it.  4.  I  have  never 
fed  it  in  that  way  ;  but  I  consider  it  practical  to  do 
so,  and  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  other  green  food 
for  that  purpose.  5.  Only  in  a  small  way  to  cows. 
They  relish  it,  but  1  hardly  think  it  practical  to  feed 
it  to  milch  cows.  Like  the  turnip,  I  think  the  milk 
would  taste  of  the  rape.  6.  Yes;  but  be  sure  to  sow 
the  Dwarf  Essex  seed,  and  not  the  German  or  Bird 
rape,  as  it  is  nearly  worthless  for  feed  and  difficult  to 
get  out  of  the  soil,  as  it  will  soon  ripen  and  the  seed 
will  remain  in  the  soil.  The  Essex  will  not  seed  in 
this  country.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is 
no  other  green  food  that  will  grow  and  fatten  lambs 
as  fast  as  rape.  Any  soil  that  will  grow  corn  and  flat 
turnips  will  produce  it.  The  richer  it  is  the  larger 
the  growth  of  the  rape,  q.  d.  smead. 
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Chemicals  to  Cure  Daisies. 

G.  C.  M.,  Sunsicle,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  field  of  10  acres 
that  has  produced  clover,  Timothy  and  clover,  and 
now  yields  Timothy  and  daisies.  It  is  well  worked 
down  smooth,  while  the  stones,  large  and  small,  have 
been  carefully  removed.  I  cannot  give  it  barnyard 
manure,  as  other  parts  of  the  farm  must  have  it.  If 
commercial  fertilizers  will  make  it  produce  good  hay, 
I  would  prefer  to  use  them.  1.  If  I  put  on  potassium 
after  mowing  this  season,  in  what  shape  should  it  be — 
that  of  chloride,  carbonate  or  nitrate  ?  How  much  to 
the  acre,  and  what  would  be  the  probable  cost  at  New 
York  city,  f.  o.  b.,  per  ton.  2.  What  form  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  should  be  used,  and  how  much  per  acre  ? 
3.  What  should  be  applied  for  a  spring  fertilizer  in 
connection  with  this  fall  dressing  ? 

Axs. — Including  the  nitrogen  to  be  used  in  the 
spring,  we  should  use  at  least  500  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
mixture  containing  4%  per  cent  nitrogen,  7  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  5  per  cent  potash.  We  should 
apply  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fall,  and 
use  the  nitrogen  early  in  the  spring.  For  potash,  use 
the  muriate  which  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  pure 
potash,  or  50  pounds  per  acre  for  the  dressing  pro¬ 
posed  above.  For  phosphoric  acid  you  may  use  raw 
bone  flour  or  a  superphosphate.  The  raw  bone  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  not  at  once  available,  but  it  will  contain 
about  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  together  with  about 
20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  For  use  in  the  spring, 
use  nitrate  of  soda.  In  our  own  case,  we  should  ex¬ 
periment  about  as  follows  :  On  one  acre  use  two  bags 
of  special  grass  fertilizer,  one  in  the  fall  and  the  other 
in  the  spring ;  on  three  others  at  the  rate  per  acre  of 
50  pounds  of  potash,  200  of  basic  slag,  with  150  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  ;  on  another  try  50 
pounds  of  potash  and  250  of  a  good  superphosphate 
per  acre,  with  the  same  amount  of  nitrate  of  so:ia  ;  on 
the  balance,  50  pounds  of  muriate,  200  of  ground  raw 
bone,  and  50  of  nitrate  in  the  spring.  This  would 
make  an  excellent  experiment,  but,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  experiment,  we  think  the  muriate  and  superphos¬ 
phate,  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring,  will  be 
cheapest  We  would  not  guarantee,  however,  that 
chemicals  will  breed  the  daisies  out  of  the  field.  It 
may  be  so  overrun  with  this  weed  that  plowing  and 
reseeding  are  needed. 

Grass  Worse  Than  Banquo’s  Ghost. 

E.  T.,  Pope' 8  Ferry ,  Ga. — What  is  the  best  method  of 
destroying  Nut  grass  ?  I  have  tried  repeated  applica¬ 
tions  of  salt  and  other  things  without  avail.  The 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Farmers’  Club  advised  prevention  of 
blooming  for  two  years  as  a  sure  remedy.  The  often- 
mown  parks  of  a  neighboring  city  do  not  attest  the 
correctness  of  this.  Like  Binquo’s  ghost,  it  is  there 
still. 

Axs. — This  Nut  grass  is  the  Cyperus  rotundus  of 
botanists.  It  is  also  known  as  Hydra  cyperus  or  Coco¬ 
grass.  It  belongs  to  the  Sedge  family  and  is  one  of 
the  worst  pests  known  in  portions  of  the  South.  From 
the  base  of  the  stein  a  root  descends  perpendicularly 
six  to  eighteen  inches,  and  then  produces  a  small 
tuber.  From  this  tuber  horizontal  fibers  extend  in 
every  direction,  producing  now  fibers  at  intervals  of 
six  to  eight  inches,  and  these  immediately  shoot  up 
stems  to  the  suface  of  the  earth  and  throw  out  lat¬ 
eral  fibers  to  form  a  new  progeny.  This  process  is 
interminable,  it  is  said.  The  only  means  by  which  this 
“  grass”  can  be  extirpated,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
is  to  cultivate  the  spots  where  it  grows  every  day 
throughout  the  entire  season.  In  their  perpetual 
efforts  to  throw  their  leaves  to  the  light,  the  roots 
become  enfeebled.  But  this  is  a  rather  heroic  treat¬ 
ment. 

What  Makes  the  Cows  Scour? 

J.  B.  IF.,  Arena,  N.  Y. — What  are  the  cause  and  cure 
of  scours  in  my  dairy  of  cows  ?  It  began  almost  a 
week  ago  and  nearly  all  have  got  it  now.  Their  past¬ 
ure  is  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  trouble  is  caused  by  any  weed  they  have 
eaten.  They  fall  away  in  flesh  and  also  in  their  milk 
from  eight  quarts  to  one  in  two  or  three  days,  and  two 
or  three  are  almost  dry. 

Axs. — An  epidemic  of  scouring  of  this  nature  may 
be  due  to  various  causes,  but  usually  it  is  owing  to 
something  in  the  food  or  drinking  water.  With  the 
food  it  may  be  quantity,  quality  or  some  element  that 
acts  as  an  irritant.  Overfeeding,  especially  on  suc¬ 
culent  food  or  too  heavy  a  grain  ration,  is  liable  to 
cause  scouring  in  cows.  Unwholesome  or  stagnant 
drinking  water  also  frequently  causes  trouble.  The 
cause  may  be  in  the  management  of  the  animals,  by 
which  they  are  not  watered  regularly  or  only  after 
too  long  intervals  so  that  they  drink  too  much  at  once, 
or  are  given  active  exercise  after  a  hearty  drink  of 
cold  water.  Exposure  so  as  to  produce  a  chill,  or 
climatic  changes  might  be  a  cause.  In  fact,  almost 
anything  which  deranges  or  interferes  with  the  diges¬ 
tion  may  be  followed  by  diarrhea.  Your  history  of 
the  trouble  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  the  probable  cause 
in  this  case.  If  there  appears  to  be  no  other  cause 


and  the  trouble  continues,  a  change  of  food  or  drink¬ 
ing  water  or  both  may  be  desirable.  Medicinal  treat 
ment  will  probably  not  be  required.  The  attention 
should  be  mainly  directed  to  discovering  the  cause,  so 
as  to  remove  or  avoid  it  if  possible.  A  little  old  hay 
once  daily  would  be  better  than  an  all-grass  ration. 
If  grain  is  being  fed,  reduce  it  at  least  one-half  or 
suspend  feeding  altogether  for  a  few  days.  In  obsti¬ 
nate  cases  one  quart  of  linseed  oil  may  be  given,  and 
the  dose  repeated  in  two  or  three  days  if  not  purged. 
Then  give  one  ounce  each  of  laudanum,  Jamaica  gin¬ 
ger  and  sodium  carbonate,  in  a  quart  of  well  boiled 
starch  gruel,  three  or  four  times  daily.  Discontinue 
the  medicine  as  soon  as  the  diarrhea  is  checked. 

F.  I,.  KILBORXE. 

Mnst  Lime  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  Be  Fresh  ? 

G.  A.  P.,  Wilawana,  Pa. — Is  it  necessary  to  use  fresh 
lime  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  will  air-slaked  lime 
do  as  well  ?  From  my  reading  I  have  received  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  the  fungicide, 
and  that  the  lime  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  fungus 
spores.  In  the  direc’ions  accompanying  my  sprayer 
fresh  lime  is  recommended,  also  in  other  formulas  for 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Axs. — I  cannot  say  positively  that  air-slaked  lime  is 
as  valuable  in  making  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  fresh 
lime.  An  Italian  chemist  has  paid  some  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  air- 
slaked  lime,  if  used  in  larger  quantities,  say  one-fourth 
more,  is  as  good  as  quick-lime.  However,  I  should  not 
like  to  recommend  it  upon  the  investigations  of  one 
man,  and  should  advise  the  use  of  fresh  lime  in  the 
preparation  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  What  the  active 
principle  of  the  Mixture  is,  is  still  unsettled.  It  is 
known  that  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  broken  up  in  the 
presence  of  the  lime  and  that  several  compounds  are 
formed,  and  in  all  probability  those  compounds  in 
which  copper  is  present  are  the  ones  that  have  a  fun,'  i- 
cidal  value.  The  sulphate  of  copper  used  in  forming 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  cannot  be  found  when  the  Mix¬ 
ture  is  prepared,  but  only  the  materials  which  go  to 
form  it.  e.  a.  lodf.max. 

To  Kill  Insects  In  Grain. 

A.  J.,  Grape  Creek,  111. — Two  of  my  wheat  bins  are 
infested  with  little  white  worms  about  half  an  inch 
long.  They  have  black  tips,  weave  webs  in  the  wheat, 
and  live  on  it.  Are  they  what  is  known  as  the  English 
grain  moth  ?  What  will  rid  the  bins  of  them  after  the 
wheat  is  removed  ?  Can  they  be  destroyed  in  the 
wheat  without  removing  it  ? 

Ans. — Without  seeing  specimens  of  the  worms,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  pest  is  the  Angoumois 
grain  moth  (Qelechia  cereallella),  the  Mediterranean 
flour  moth  (Ephestia  kuhniella),  or  the  Indian  meal 
moth  (Ephestia  zem.)  Either  species  is  common,  and 
often  does  great  damage  to  stored  grains.  The  best 
way  to  rid  a  bin  of  wheat  of  these  pests  is  to  treat  it 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  volatile  explosive  liquid 
requiring  precautions  in  using.  One  pound  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  is  sufficient  to  treat  one  ton  of  grain.  Pour 
the  liquid  into  a  shallow  dish,  and  place  this  on  the 
surface  of  the  grain  in  the  bin.  Close  the  bin  imme¬ 
diately  and  make  it  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible  with 
blankets,  if  the  cover  does  not  fit  tightly.  Keep  it 
closed  for  two  or  three  days.  As  the  fumes  of  the 
bisulphide  are  heavier  than  the  air,  they  will  permeate 
the  whole  bin  and  will  destroy  all  animal  life.  The 
fumes  are  very  explosive,  so  no  lights  of  any  kind 
should  be  brought  near  the  bin  for  several  days.  A 
second  treatment  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases.  The 
bisulphide  of  carbon  can  be  bought  in  small  quantities 
cf  druggists.  Fifty-pound  cans  may  be  obtained 
directly  from  the  manufacturer,  E.  R.  Taylor,  chemist, 
Cleveland,  O.,  for  10  cents  a  pound. 

Cornell  Ex.  Station.  m.  v.  sringkrt.axd. 

Texas  Onions  Without  Manure. 

C.  IF.  G.,  Lyles,  lexas. — I  wish  to  make  a  specialty 
of  cabbage  and  onion  raising,  transplanting  the 
onions.  The  land  is  an  old  farm,  the  soil,  of  a  sandy 
nature,  has  been  farmed  about  20  years  by  Mexicans, 
principally  in  corn,  and  nothing  has  ever  been  put  on 
it  to  keep  up  its  fertility,  but  it  still  produces  fair 
crops,  which  have  to  be  raised  by  irrigation.  The 
water  is  of  an  alkaline  nature,  not  very  strong,  but 
enough  so  to  leave  a  white,  salty  crust  on  top  of  the 
ground  after  several  waterings.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  get  manure  of  any  kind,  and  while  cabbages 
and  onions  do  fairly  well,  it  is  so  much  work  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  for  such  crops  that  I  wish  to  raise 
the  largest  crops  possible.  Fertilizers  cos',  very  high 
here,  and  I  would  like  to  know  reasonably  well  what 
to  buy  to  give  the  best  results,  and  how  to  apply  the 
same.  I  think  the  alkali  in  the  water  would  furnish 
all  the  potash  necessary  ;  if  so,  what  would  be  best  to 
secure  the  best  results,  or  would  it  be  best  to  use  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  each  crop  ? 

Axs. — Phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  some  form 
are  what  you  need,  and  we  would  advise  you  first  and 
foremost  to  try  fine,  raw  bone  flour  as  furnishing 


both  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  Cotton-seed  meal 
or  cotton-hull  ashes  ought  to  be  cheap  near  you.  The 
meal  contains  considerable  nitrogen,  but  not  enough 
phosphoric  acid.  From  analyses  of  irrigation  waters 
in  Arizona,  we  do  not  believe  the  water  brings  enough 
potash  to  the  soil. 

To  Kill  Off  a  Quack. 

IF.  T.  D.,  Dundee ,  Pa. — What  is  the  inclosed  grass? 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  it  ?  One  of  my  fields  is  half 
this  grass  this  season.  Last  season  it  was  in  wheat, 
and  the  year  before  in  potatoes,  and  that  cultivation 
did  not  destroy  it  and  my  farmer  says  that  on  ac 
count  of  the  many  roots  it  has  and  its  toughness  he 
could  hardly  plow  the  field  or  cultivate  the  potatoes. 
Will  it  make  permanent  pasture,  or  is  it  a  desirable 
grass  for  hay?  What  does  my  soil  need  to  raise  clover 
instead  of  this  ? 

Axs. — This  is  Quack  grass,  Creeping  wheat,  Twitch 
grass — Triticum  or  Agropyrum  repens.  It  is  really 
a  valuable  grass,  but  it  is  ob  jectionable  because  of  its 
running  root  stems  which  soon  take  possession  of  the 
soil.  We  have  had  a  deal  of  experience  with  it,  and 
it  is  quite  at  home  at  the  Rural  Farm.  Our  way  of 
exterminating  it  is  to  put  the  land  in  corn  and  culti¬ 
vate  it  freely  during  the  hottest  and  driest  part  of 
the  season.  The  roots  are  thus  exposed  and  killed. 
As  to  whether  it  will  make  permanent  pasture,  our 
experience  is  that  in  four  or  five  years  the  roots  be¬ 
come  so  crowded  in  the  soil  that  they  literally  kill 
each  other,  and  the  growth  of  grass  becomes  short 
and  comparatively  worthless.  The  largest  yield  of 
corn  ever  raised  at  the  Rural  Farm  was  upon  an  old 
Quack  sod.  We  think  our  friend  might  raise  fine 
crops  of  clover  after  corn  cultivated  as  above  described. 

Soil  That  Has  Lost  Its  Savor. 

B.  IF.  P.,  Grand  Rapids ,  Mich. — On  my  farm  near 
this  city  there  was  formerly  (perhaps  20  years  ago)  a 
salt  well  and  works,  and  in  places  where  the  brine 
ran  to  waste  nothing  whatever  will  grow,  not  even 
weeds.  The  land  looks  well,  and  we  are  working 
these  barren  places  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
the  field.  Is  there  anything  we  can  apply  to  this 
land  that  will  bring  it  back  to  its  former  fertility  ? 

Axs  — We  would  suggest  a  liberal  application  of 
lime  or  plaster,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil. 
The  sure  way  to  cure  the  soil  is  to  flood  it  and  wash 
the  salt  out,  but  this  is  not  practicable. 

When  to  Use  the  Manure. 

F.  V.  C,  Indianapolis,  Irul. — I  have  a  piece  of  clay 
land  now  in  corn,  which  promised  fair  and  which  I 
wish  to  put  in  potatoes  next  season.  I  intend  as  soon 
as  I  have  finished  cultivating  corn  to  sow  to  rye  for 
fall  and  winter  pasture  for  cows,  and  then  plow  it 
under  in  the  spring.  I  also  wish  to  dress  it  heavily 
with  stable  manure  from  horses  bedded  with  saw¬ 
dust.  When  should  this  be  done  ?  Some  of  my 
neighbors  advise  to  spread  on  rye  and  plow  under ; 
others  to  plow  under  rye  and  harrow  first,  and  then 
spread  manure  and  harrow  again  before  planting. 
Which  will  give  the  better  results? 

Axs. — We  should  put  the  manure  on  the  rye  during 
the  winter,  and  then  plow  and  harrow  the  field  just 
before  planting  the  potatoes.  This  will  give  a  better 
rye  crop  to  be  plowed  under.  We  do  not  believe  in 
putting  fresh  manure  and  sawdust  directly  on  pota¬ 
toes,  as,  in  our  experience,  it  has  injured  the  quality 
to  do  so  and  will  surely  cause  scab.  It  is  also  easier 
and  cheaper  to  haul  the  manure  during  the  winter. 

A  New  Pear  and  Plum. 

S.  G.,  Eylon,  W.  Va. — Is  there  a  pear  named  Chadron? 
Is  there  a  plum  named  Lincoln  and  has  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tried  it  ? 

Axs. — We  know  nothing  of  the  first.  The  Lincoln 
plum  is  from  the  seed  of  the  Green  Gage  and  is  said  to 
be  wonderfully  prolific  and  partly  curculio-proof. 
The  plums  are  large,  often  measuring  over  two  inches 
long  and  as  much  in  diameter.  The  color  is  a  dark 
red  with  bloom,  the  flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  juicy.  It 
is  a  freestone. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

B.  Holmes  Jr.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — The  sample  you  send 
is  White  clover  which  varies  from  white  to  rose  color. 
We  could  not  distinguish  the  color  of  the  heads  sent; 
they  were  too  dry  for  that. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cabbage  Insect. — Subscriber — 1.  The 
value  of  Crimson  clover  for  hay  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Red  clover.  It  will  thrive  on  soils  too  poor 
for  the  latter.  It  is  an  annual  which  will  stand  ordin¬ 
ary  winters  as  far  north  as  New  York.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  is  entirely  killed  by  the  winters.  It  is  of 
thrifty,  quick  growth,  and  herein  consists  its  chief 
advantage  over  the  Red  sort.  We  would  not  advise 
sowing  it  on  any  land  that  is  not  well  prepared  ;  nor 
would  we  hope  for  a  paying  crop  on  soil  too  poor  for 
Red  clover.  The  price  is  about  $12  per  100  pounds. 
2.  We  could  not  identify  the  insects  from  the  currant 
leaf  sent.  They  seemed  to  be  green  fly  or  aphis.  For 
this  there  is  virtually  no  remedy.  Tobacco  water  or 
kerosene  emulsion  will  kill  the  pests  by  contact ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  reach  them,  as  they  prefer  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  which  soon  curls  enough  to  give  protection 
against  any  spray. 
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Against  Quieksand  in  the  Drains. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y. — In  The  R.  N  Y.  of  July  1,  page 
445,  tlie  editors  ask  for  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  laid  tile  drains  in  quick- 
sandy  places.  I  have  tried  covering  the 
jo'nts  between  the  tiles  in  such  lands 
with  various  substances.  Where  obtain¬ 
able,  I  would  prefer  to  cover  each  joint 
with  a  shovelful  of  sand  or  fine  gravel. 
This  will  keep  the  quicksand  out  and 
will  be  of  course,  indestructible.  More 
than  20  years  ago  I  under-drained  a  field 
a  part  of  which  was  very  quicksandy  and 
where  I  could  net  get  either  sand  or 
gravel.  I  tried  several  plans,  but  obtain¬ 
ed  the  most  satisfactory  success  where  I 
used  water  or  swale  grass.  The  draining 
was  done  in  August  and  I  sent  into  some 
low  ground  and  had  cut  a  lot  of  this 
grass.  When  laying  the  tiles  1  placed 
over  each  joint  a  large  handful,  first 
twisting  it  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  soft 
rope  and  tucking  each  end  down  over 
the  tile  so  as  to  bring  the  grass  close 
upon  the  joint.  Where  this  was  done 
the  tiles  are  apparently  clear  to-day  and 
no  trouble  has  ever  been  given  by  the 
quicksand. 

Babes  in  the  Agricultural  Woods. 

Phelps  Wyman,  Vermont  — The  readi¬ 
ness  of  Tiie  Rural  to  print  every  good 
word  for  the  winter  short  course  in 
agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  has 
aroused  a  corresponding  desire  in  me  to 
siy  something  in  its  favor.  As  an  at¬ 
tendant  last  winter,  I  can  say  that  it 
was  thoroughly  practical  and  to  the 
point,  and  woatever  of  the  scientific  side 
of  agriculture  cropped  out  (and  how  could 
there  be  time  for  much  of  it  in  11  weeks?) 
only  served  to  arouse  a  greater  respect  for 
the  calling  and  to  show  that  the  farmer  is 
in  reality  making  the  sciences  his  play¬ 
things.  But  these  subjects  were  stu¬ 
diously  avoided,  and  what  we  were  taught 
in  dairying,  in  fruit  growing,  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture,  even  to 
agricultural  chemistry,  was  directed 
with  an  eye  to  something  which  we  might 
apply  directly  when  we  got  home,  and 
not  a  day  or  hardly  a  lecture  passed 
without  giving  us  the  solution  of  some 
problem  which  we  had  studied  before 
without  seeming  result.  If  I  may  say  it, 
it  was  the  teachings  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  systematized  and  drilled  into  us, 
so  that  now  the  paper  may  talk  to  us 
with  hopes  of  better  effect.  When  we 
had  finished  what  seemed  a  very  short 
term,  during  which  we  were  received  as 
equals  by  the  other  students  with  the 
utmost  friendliness,  we  could  not  help 
feeling  that  we  might  deserve  the  degree 
of  “  Babes  in  Agriculture,”  so  little  did 
we  think  we  knew,  and  like  babes,  we 
cried  for  more.  More  I  hope  many  of  us 
will  get  there,  and  may  we  be  able  to 
give  to  many  readers  of  The  Rural  as 
hearty  a  welcome  as  that  which  we  re- 
cei /ed. 

Wife  I*  Assistant  Boss. 

T.  B.  P.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. — Poor  Car¬ 
rie  T.  Meigs  has  stirred  up  a  hornets’ 
nest  and  must  suffer  for  her  folly.  She 
has  touched  up  angels  (?)  unawares.  By 
a  careful  reading  of  her  article  it  will  be 
noticed  that  she  does  not  describe  all 
hired  men,  but  the  average  hired  man  as 
she  has  seen  him.  In  justice  to  the 
average  hired  man  of  our  section,  I  will 
say  he  is  net  as  bad  as  the  one  she  de¬ 
scribes  ;  but  there  are  a  few  that  will  do 
to  go  in  her  class.  Not  a  few  have  criti¬ 
cised  her — for  what  ?  She  says  she  sim¬ 
ply  stated  facts,  and  no  one  has  contro¬ 
verted  that.  If  she  stated  facts,  why 
this  uprising,  unless  it  is  because  facts, 
at  times,  look  bad  in  print. 

“  A  Farmer  ”  from  Lyndonville,  N.  Y., 


comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  persecuted, 
and  oh  !  what  a  flood  of  light  he  turns 
on — his  own  household.  I  dare  say 
neither  his  wife  nor  daughter  would 
ever  suggest  to  the  hired  man  that  it 
was  time  to  go  to  work,  or  desist  from 
any  deviltry  he  might  be  engaged  in. 
No,  they  have  evidently  been  differently 
schooled.  When  Mr.  Hired  Man,  or  his 
equal,  “  A  Farmer,”  is  around  bossing 
all  he  surveys  on  that  homestead,  the 
women  and  children  know  enough  to  stay 
wh  ere  th  ey  belong,  and  if  they  h  ave  griev¬ 
ances  or  suggestions,  they  know  enough 
to  be  sure  to  let  no  ear  catch  them  save 
their  own.  Should  a  daughter  of  his 
have  kindled  in  her  breast  a  desire  for 
greater  freedom,  and  go  off  with  some 
man  who  would  consider  her  a  rational 
being  and  be  willing  to  take  her  as  a 
partner  and  not  as  a  slave,  without  con¬ 
sulting  “  A  Farmer,”  the  latter  can  con¬ 
sole  himself  with  the  sweet  thought  that 
he  and  the  hired  man  had  bossed  her 
while  she  was  with  them,  and  that  of 
late  he  could  see  signs  of  some  highfa¬ 
lutin’  ideas  showing  themselves,  and  that 
it  is  better  for  the  peace  of  the  family 
that  she  had  gone  before  other  members 
could  catch  the  disease.  How  differ¬ 
ently  matters  run  in  some  other  homes, 
where  the  wife,  the  daughter,  in  fact  all 
the  children  feel  that  they  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  home  they  are  enjoying  ; 
that  the  father  considers  them  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  who  some  time  will 
have  to  take  full  control  of  affairs,  and 
considers  his  wife  his  equal,  and  that 
what  is  his  interest  is  hers,  and  that 
they  are  full  and  equal  p  rtners,  who 
counsel  together  and  know  that  their 
interests  are  identical,  hence  they  are  as 
one.  Blessed  picture,  not  found  in  the 
home  of  A  Farmer.”  I  presume  that  if 
one  of  the  many  hired  men  who  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  “  A  Farmer”  and 
enjoyed  a  division  of  the  bossing  of  the 
women  folks,  were  to  get  into  a  home 
like  the  above,  where  he  wouldn’t  be 
considered  as  a  partner  in  the  business, 
but  a  hired  servant,  the  bonds  of  re¬ 
straint  would  chafe  him  considerably, 
and  he  might  sigh  for  a  return  to  his 
former  place. 

This  is  written  by  one  who  has  worked 
for  wages  on  a  farm,  and  who  now  em¬ 
ploys  several  hired  men — some  of  them 
worthy  gentlemen  who  have  his  respect 
and  best  wishes,  and  with  whom  there 
has  never  been  a  single  jar  or  unpleasant 
word.  They  are  treated  respectfully, 
and  some  of  them  eat  and  occupy  the 
same  room  with  members  of  the  family. 
Yet  the  wife  is  boss  by  his  special  direc¬ 
tions  when  he  is  absent,  and  will  remain 
so.  When  she  can’t  boss  the  hired  man 
lie  must  depart. 

A  Hard-Working:  Mower. 

T.  II.,  Lockhart,  Tex. — I  bought  a  five- 
foot-cut  New  Deering  mower  in  May, 
1891,  and  it  has  given  better  satisfaction 
than  any  other,  and  we  have  tried  a  good 
many.  I  have  250  acres  in  Johnson  grass, 
which  I  cut  twice,  and  some  of  it  three 
times  a  year,  and  I  have  cut  one  crop 
this  year,  which  will  make,  in  all,  be¬ 
tween  1,250  and  1,500  tons,  and  the  only 
expense  for  extras  has  been  for  sections 
for  two  knives  and  three  new  guards.  I 
shall  have  to  get  a  new  set  of  sections 
for  two  knives  when  I  commence  cutting 
the  late  summer  crop.  With  that  excep¬ 
tion,  the  machine  is  as  good  as  new  ;  but 
I  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  mowing  machines. 

A  Flat-Stone  Drain. 

D.  J.  St.  J  ,  Canajohakie,  N.  Y. — I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  article  on  stone 
drains  by  C.  E.  Chapman,  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  June  17.  The  stone  drain  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  drain  for  the  farmer  having 
plenty  of  stones  and  little  capital.  While 
Mr.  Chapman  gave  us  three  good  methods 
of  laying  stone  drains,  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
best  of  all.  Set  flat  stones  about  10 
inches  in  diameter  firmly  on  edge  against 
each  side  of  the  ditch,  filling  in  the  space 
between  with  flat  stones,  all  set  on  edges, 


the  thin  edges  down,  and  all  running 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  line  of 
the  ditch.  Lay  the  whole  length  of  the 
ditch  in  this  manner,  being  always  care¬ 
ful  to  place  the  stones  thin  edges  down. 
Fill  the  ditch  as  advised  by  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  mis¬ 
placing  the  stones  by  driving  over  with 
a  horse,  and  there  will  be  little  chance 
that  so  many  waterways  will  become 
clogged.  Such  a  drain  will  carry  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  stream  of  water. 

Get  Rid  of  the  Orchard  Mice. 

D.  W.  D  ,  Hickman,  Ky. — My  inquiry 
for  a  wash  to  repel  mice  from  apple  trees 
elicited  iD  a  late  Rural  a  remedy  from 
B.  B  ,  Farmingdale,  Ill.,  who  has  my 
sincere  thanks.  Within  the  last  10  years 
I  have  planted  about  1,200  apple  trees 
My  practice  has  been  to  cultivate  the 
orchards  for  four  years  in  potatoes,  peas 
or  corn,  then  seed  down  to  Red  clover. 
I  believe  now  I  followed  the  wrong 
course,  located  as  I  am  on  hills  inter¬ 
sected  by  steep  acclivities  and  ravines 
which  harbor  mice  and  rabbits.  I  have 
found  by  observation  that  clover  seed  is 
especially  acceptable  to  the  mice,  and  in 
seeding  down  to  clover  I  furnish  them 
an  unlimited  supply  of  their  favorite 
food,  and  also  a  splendid  harbor  under 
the  clover  during  winter.  I  believe  I  as¬ 
sert  a  fact  when  I  state  that  on  14  acres 
of  youDg  orchard  there  are  not  10  feet 
square  untraversed  by  runs  of  the  little 
rodents.  In  future  I  sliill  give  clean 
cultivation  to  annual  crops  in  my  or¬ 
chards,  and  remove  all  harbors  for  ver¬ 
min  and  fence  rows  and  poison  all  runs. 
I  follow  general  farming  on  52  acres,  but 
one  acre  of  apple  orchard  pays  more  net 
profit  than  10  in  grain  or  grass. 

Crimson  Clover  in  England. 

T.  B.,  South  Lowell,  Ala. — In  several 
recent  issues  of  The  Rural  and  other 
papers  I  have  noticed  articles  on  Crimson 
clover,  some  leporting  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  but  more  often  failures.  I  believe 
the  last  were  caused  in  nearly  every 
case  by  the  seed  being  covered  too  deeply. 
I  grew  it  for  many  years  in  the  South  of 
England,  and,  unless  the  ground  was  un¬ 
usually  hard,  no  preparation  was  needed, 
but  the  seed  was  sown  on  the  grain  stub¬ 
ble  and  very  lightly  coverei  with  a  bush 
drag.  If  the  ground  was  excessively  dry 
and  hard,  this  drag  or  a  very  light  har¬ 
row  was  run  over  the  surface  first,  and 
again  after  the  seed  had  been  sown. 
M  anaged  in  this  way,  a  stand  is  reason¬ 
ably  certain.  It  is  a  very  valuable  crop, 
but  not  so  much  for  hay  as  for  feeding 
in  a  green  state,  as  it  comes  in  very  early 
in  spring. 

That  Sheep  and  Dog  Country. 

A.  L  ,  Barboursville,  Va. — I  live  in 
Albermarle  County,  Va.,  100  miles  south¬ 
west  from  Washington  by  rail,  and  about 
20  from  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  This 
is  a  very  healthy  section  and  the  land  is 
hilly  or  rolling.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Mr.  S.  G.  Derry. 


Thousands 

Of  dollars  I  spent  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  Mult 
It  hen  m,  which  I  had 
13  years,  rhysicians 
said  they  never  saw  so 
severe  a  case.  My  legs, 
back  and  arms  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  humor.  I 
began  to  take  HOOD’S 
8ABSAPABILI-A, 
and  the  flesh  became 


more  healthy,  the  sores  noon  healed,  the 
scales  fell  off,  I  was  soon  able  to  give  up  ban¬ 
dages  and  crutches,  and  a  happy  man  I  was. 
S.  G  Derry,  45  Bradford  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


HOOD’S  PILLS  cure  liver  ills,  constipation, 
biliousness,  jaundice,  and  sick  headache.  Try  them. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onlpns  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Selected  varieties  for  family  and  market  should  be 
planted  In  July  or  August,  In  order  to  get  good  re¬ 
sults  the  following  season.  Handsome  Catalogue, 
wltn  latest  Information  as  to  varieties  and  culture 
ready  July  1st.  Free. 

JELL W ANGER  <Sfc  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

53d  Year.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse ,  September  14-21. 


Magnificent  and  Spacious 

Poultry  Building  and  Horticultural  Hall, 

ready  for  use  this  fall. 

The  Most  Complete  Buildings, 

The  Greatest  Railroad  Facilities, 

The  Largest  Premiums 

OF  ANY  FAIR  IN  THE  STATE 

Entries  close  Aug.  10.  For  Prize-Lists  and  other 
Information  address  G.  HOWARD  DA  VisON, 

Secretary.  Albany,  N.  Y 


CORN  Harvesting  REVOLUIION  ZED 

For  Machine  producing  Best  Results  Ever  Re¬ 
corded,  address  I.  7,.  MERR1AM,  Whitewater.  Wls. 


FALL  1893 

"KEYSTONE” 

Corn  Huskei*  rtrul 
FODDER  CUTTER. 


Husks  the  corn  and  cuts  the  fodder  at 
same  time. 


"'KEYSTONE” 

CIDER  MILLS. 

Two  sizes: — 

Do  fast  and  good  work. 

KEYSTONE” 


DISC 

GRAIN 


“KEYSTONE” 

r  DISC  SEEDER 

Pulverize  the 
soil,  broadcast 
the  seed  and 
cover  it. 

“KEYSTONE” 

DISC 
HARROW 

The  great 
pulverizer 1 
for  any., 
soil. 

Send  for  full  descriptions. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.,  CO.,| 

Sterling.  III. 


* 


»  S  9  «  *  *  »»***! 


.‘854. -Established  39  Years.-I893 


HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

A/so  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

11.  S.  WIND  ENGINE&PUM  P  CO. 

US  Birer  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turbine  an4 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 

for  Illustrated  Oatalorue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &.  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


lAfri  I  ^liPPliF^  Kinds' Water- 6at' 0n- 

iMJ  La  I  I  0  U  I  I  LI  LO Ditching,  Pump. 

I  Ing,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  26a. 

■  *  “““TheAmerican  Well  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

JI-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS. ) 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

spring  water.  The  soil  is  a  red  clayey 
loam  (subsoil  stiff  red  clay)  which  varies 
very  much  both  in  price  and  productive¬ 
ness  :  good  farms  command  from  §15  to 
§20  per  acre;  a  few  bring  much  higher  fig¬ 
ures  and  many  lower.  Corn,  wheat,  oats 
and  hay  are  the  principal  crops.  Cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  are  raised  for  sale.  It  is 
a  fine  fruit  country  and  a  good  many 
apples  and  grapes  are  shipped  to  market. 
The  lambs  are  mostly  bought  by  drovers 
and  shipped  to  New  York.  There  are 
three  railroads  in  the  county,  also  a 
woolen  mill  said  to  he  the  largest  in  the 
South.  We  have  a  very  good  class  of 
people  here,  white  largely  predominat¬ 
ing  ;  some  come  from  the  Northern 
States  and  a  very  few  from  Eui  ope.  In 
regard  to  dogs,  they  are  numerous  here 
and  a  nuisance  to  sheep  raisers  of  course. 
When  a  farmer  has  sheep  killed  by  them 
he  generally  makes  war  on  them  right 
and  left  either  with  gun  or  poison,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  the  owners  “  taking 
vengenee.”  In  Virginia  we  have  a  local 
option  dog  tax  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Albermarle  is  one  of  the  counties  that 
have  adopted  it,  and  sheep  killed  by  dogs 
are  paid  for.  ft  is  usually  best  for 
strangers  coming  here  to  rent  a  farm  for 
a  year  or  two  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
soil,  and  look  around  for  a  good  bargain 
before  ix. vesting. 

Hired  But  Not  Admired. 

Mrs,  M.  A.  D. ,  Chesterfield,  Mass. — 
Three  cheers  for  “  L.  E.  L  ,  Nebraska!’’ 
I  was  about  taking  up  the  cudgel  in  be¬ 
half  of  Carrie  T.  Meigs,  as  I  thought  she 
must  feel  as  if  she  had  got  under  a  pile 
driver  :  but  “  L  E.  L.”  has  expressed 
my  views  better  than  I  could,  missing 
only  one  point.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  degree  of  civilization  a  nation 
has  attained  can  be  determined  by  its 
treatment  of  its  women,  and  of  course 
in  such  matters  what  is  true  of  a  nation 
is  true  of  an  individual.  Well,  I  am  as¬ 
tonished  at  some  of  the  assertions  con¬ 
tained  in  Mrs.  E.  E  S.’s  communication. 
I  have  lived  66  years  as  a  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter  and  farmei*’s  wife,  and  I  have  never 
before  either  seen  or  heard  of  hired  men 
being  lodged  in  beds  without  sheets  and 
with  straw  pillows  and  ragged  bedding, 
etc  ;  but  I  have  seen  tome  for  whom  such 
a  nest  would  seem  more  suitable  than  a 
good  and  clean  bed,  and  I  have  seen 
many  others  that  were  gentlemen.  We 
don’t  put  all  hired  men  into  one  bundle 
any  more  than  we  do  any  other  class, 
and  I  would  rather  put  up  with  the 
roughest  of  them  as  hired  men  than 
with  a  husband  that  thinks  “a  woman’s 
place  is  in  the  house,”  and  I  have  seen 
such  creatures  several  times  in  my  life, 
and  I  never  envied  their  families.  Con¬ 
cerning  giving  orders,  I  never  saw  a  de¬ 
cent  hired  man  who  objected  to  taking 
orders  from  either  master  or  mistress. 
What  possible  difference  can  it  make 
with  him  which  tells  him  what  is  to  be 
done.  We  hire  hands  to  do  our  work, 
and  when  they  get  above  taking  orders 
they  are  above  working  out. 


Harper’s  Weekly  is  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  “  He  appears  to  be  a  sensible  man 
and  worthy  a  seat  in  the  President’s  Cabi¬ 
net.”  He  will  prove  himself  to  be  such  a 
man,  in  the  Weekly’s  opinion,  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  so  reforming  the  work  of  his 
Department  that  it  will  be  looked  upon 
by  the  people  with  respect  “  instead  of 
being  merely  tolerated  with  good-na¬ 
tured  contempt.”  The  Weekly  considers 
that  of  all  the  demagogical  practices 
which  are  common  in  this  Department  of 
the  Government,  the  most  silly  is  that  of 
distributing  seeds  among  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  each  Congressman. 

It  seems  proper  enough  that  now,  as 
in  the  early  days,  the  Government  should 
buy,  through  capable,  trustworthy 


agents,  seeds  of  promising  novelties,  or 
seeds  and  plants  new  to  this  country, 
which  are  specially  valuable  in  other 
countries.  These  seeds  and  plants  may 
now  be  sent  to  the  stations  for  trial,  and 
the  people  could  rely  upon  the  station 
reports  as  published  in  the  bulletins  as 
to  whether  these  novelties  were  or  were 
not  worthy  of  general  trial.  A  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  would  suffice  for  the  in¬ 
quiry  necessary  to  determine  what  new 
seeds  and  plants  to  select,  as  well  as  for 
their  purchase  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
thorough  trials.  As  it  is,  each  Congress¬ 
man  sends  to  his  favorite  constituents 
large  quantities  of  seeds,  many  of  them 
old  and  inferior,  some  of  them  standard 
varieties.  Conservative,  thrifty  farmers 
do  not  care  for  such  seeds.  They  cannot 
afford  to  plant  them  largely  ;  there  is  no 
motive  to  plant  then  in  an  experimental 
way,  since  there  would  be  nothing  to 
gain  or  learn  by  so  doing.  The  people 
of  this  country  cannot  afford  to  pay 
§100,000  for  such  seeds,  and  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Congressmen  favor  such  a  wan¬ 
ton  extravagance  proves  that  they  do  not 
care  a  rap  for  the  economic  betterment  of 
those  whose  interests  they  were  chosen 
to  look  after. 

Toe  §100,000  is,  as  Harper’s  remarks, 
“  worse  than  thrown  away,”  and  the 
remark  is  absolutely  true.  “The  free 
distribution  of  seeds  helps  to  confirm 
the  idea  more  or  less  prevalent  in  every 
neighborhood,  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  gifts 
to  the  people,  to  distribute  largess,  to 
give  something  for  nothing,”  quite  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  to 
pay  over  §10Q,00<)  for  a  lot  of  inferior 
seeds  sent  to  a  few  favored  friends  of 
Congressmen,  for  which  99  out  of  every 
100  receive  no  benefit  whatever. 

One  of  the  meanest  phases  of  the 
whole  mean  business  is,  that  it  is  a 
direct  robbery  of  the  legitimate  seeds¬ 
men  of  the  country. 

Now,  we  pray  ytu,  Secretary  Morton, 
to  use  your  earnest  influence  in  favor  of 

thorough  reform. 

Many  years  ago  seed  of  the  Egyptian 
or  Seven-headed  wheat  was  sown  at  the 
Rural  Farm.  The  heads  of  this  wheat 
are  branching  or  compound,  there  being 
as  many  as  from  seven  to  ten  secondary 
heads  growing  from  the  base.  The  result 
was  that  only  a  few  plants  lived  through 
the  winter.  Last  fall  we  sowed  (or  rather 
planted)  a  small  plot  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  mulched  it.  Only  half  a 
dozen  plants  lived,  and  many  of  these 
are  simple  heads,  the  proclivity  to  branch 
having  disappeared.  Our  object  in  trying 
it  was  simply  to  use  the  pollen  on  hardier 
kinds.  But  the  heads  did  not  bloom 
until  the  grains  of  all  the  other  kinds  had 
begun  to  form  or  were  well  on  towards 
the  milk  or  even  dough  stage. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Experiment  Station,  comments  the 
Experiment  Station  Record,  attention  is 
called  to  two  important  factors  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  commercial  feeding 
stuffs,  which  are  very  often  disregarded 
by  purchasers.  One  of  these  is  the  man- 
urial  value.  The  difference  in  the  value 
of  feeding  stuffs  in  this  regard  may  be 
very  great.  At  the  time  the  bulletin 
was  prepared,  a  ton  of  corn  meal  cost¬ 
ing  §24  had  a  manurial  value  of  §7.31, 
while  an  equal  amount  of  cotton-seed 
meal  costing  §28  had  a  manurial  value  of 
§23.52.  Obviously  it  would  be  poor  econ¬ 
omy  to  neglect  such  large  d.fferences  in 
making  selections  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
on  the  market. 

One  feature  of  the  trade  in  commer¬ 
cial  feeding  stuffs  which  calls  for  special 
comment  is  that  relating  to  the  so-called 
“condimental”  foods.  Recent  analyses 
by  the  stations  have  shown  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  these  preparations 
contain  only  ordinary  food  materials 
mixed  with  substances  of  doubtful  medi¬ 
cinal  value.  When  a  farmer  is  asked  to 
pay  for  linseed  meal  at  the  rate  of  §1,000 
per  ton  simply  because  a  harmless  quan¬ 


tity  of  fenugreek  has  been  added  to  it,  he 
probably  has  some  reason  to  believe  that 
be  is  being  imposed  upon.  The  lordly 
name  which  the  preparation  has  assumed 
will  hardly  increase  the  health  of  his 
animals  or  relieve  the  leanness  of  his 
pocketbook.  Detective  work  may  not  be 
the  highest  service  which  the  stations 
can  render  to  the  farmer,  but  it  may  be 
and  has  been  exceedingly  useful. 

A  notable  novelty  of  the  near  future 
will  be  a  White  Plume  celery  with  red 
stalks. 

There  is  little  doubt  regarding  the 
hardiness  of  the  so-called  Japan  Wine- 
berry.  It  seems  not  to  be  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  but  we  find  it  Is  hardy 
in  localities  having  a  climate  fully  as 
severe.  Anthracnose  is  killing  our  rasp¬ 
berries  generally  and,  no  doubt,  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  apparent  tenderness  of 
the  Wineberry.  We  do  not  like  to  see 
this  interesting  berry  denounced  as  it  is 
in  many  quarters.  The  vines  are  certainly 
prolific,  the  berries  sprightly  and  to 
many  quite  agreeable,  while  the  plant  is 
interesting  as  an  oddity. 

Word  for  Word. 

- - New  England  Farmer:  “Let  us  train 

the  boys  at  least  as  well  as  the  colts.” 

“  Is  it  the  fathers’ own  fault  that  their 
sons  leave  them  ?  ” 

- Dr  Peabody  :  “  For  worship  and  re¬ 
ligious  culture  the  Sabbath  is  equally 
essential.  Public  worship  would  be  im¬ 
possible  were  there  not  seasons  for  it. 
The  weekly  rest  is  also  of  untold  service 
to  home  life,  especially  in  our  busy  age 
when  the  members  of  a  family  have, 
each  with  all  and  all  with  each,  only  the 
most  hurried  intercourse  at  uncertain 
intervals.  The  interposing  of  a  frequent 
day  of  rest  tends,  too,  to  allay  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  political  excitement  and  party 
strife,  and  to  remind  those  who  feel 
very  far  apart  <5f  the  higher  obligations 
and  interests  that  overlap  and  overtop 
their  differences.” 

- Garden  and  Forest:  “In  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  of  the  country  there 
are  horticulturists  and  botanists  and 
chemists ;  why  not  have  some  one  to 
devote  his  labors  exclusively  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  plants? 


piimUmwoutf  gnUiertteing. 

If  you  name  The  Rural  Nkw-Youkek  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


LET  IT  RUN, 

and  your  cough  may  end  in  something  seri¬ 
ous.  It’s  pretty  sure  to,  if  your  blood  is  poor. 
That  is  just  the  time  and  condition  that  in¬ 
vites  Consumption.  The  seeds  are  sown  and 
it  has  fastened  its  hold  upon  you,  before  you 
know  that  it  is  near. 

It  won’t  do  to  trifle  and  delay,  when  the 
remedy  is  at  hand.  Every  disorder  that  can 
be  reached  through  the  blood  yields  to  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  For 
Severe  Coughs,  Bronchial,  Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases,  Asthma,  Scrofula  in  every  form, 
and  even  the  Scrofulous  affection  of  the 
lungs  that’s  called  Consumption,  in  all  its 
earlier  stages,  it  is  a  positive  and  complete 
cure. 

It  is  the  only  blood-cleanser,  strength  re¬ 
storer,  and  flesh-builder  so  effective  that  it 
can  be  guaranteed.  If  it  doesn’t  benefit  or 
cure,  in  every  case,  you  have  your  money 
back.  All  medicine  dealers  have  it. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


Bv  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  In  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stocix  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  profit,  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  In  this  country  than  can  be  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  1.  C.  RR.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

M.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Mlohlgun  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


♦  GIVE  THE  BABY  « 


I N  FANTS  -gafofrl  N  VALI DS. 

TRADE  ^  ora  MARK. 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 

OOLI  BER  GOO  DALE  C  O  ,  B  OSTO  N .  M  ASS. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Aslien  worth  $211.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
$10.80  per  ton,  and  Leached  Asliea  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  >our  Railroad  Stations. 

Wo  also  manufacture  Potash  Salt  and  Pure 
Rone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

238  North  Madison  Ave,  Ray  City,  Mich. 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


Full  trcjlt  Ini*  mi  i  in  pro  veil  met  hods,  yields,  pro- 
II  ts  mid  prices  Free.  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO. 
Box  IS.  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


ENGINES,  m8,**,. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Pricks. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON’S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  ortlv * 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Chucihlk  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


jt>  A* T xx. u jl. jL  BATHS, 

Beat  ever  Known.  Vk«UuU  »e4 

Aganta  W»aU4  lTirjvW 

I  S«n4  f*r  Circulars, 

E.  J.  KN0WLT0N. 

Aa*  AjrDuc.liM.-' 


WALL  PAPER 


The  select  colorings  and 
designs  of  the  season, 
lot)  samples  for  8  cents. 
A.  L.  DlAMENT  &  Co.,  1624  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelpiw. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex- President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
Of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  lrom  80  years’ 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  His  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  Involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.” — 
Boston  Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  Before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow,  it  Is  In  just  this  line  (in  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  tlnds  an  unoccupied  Held, 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”— Tuomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener's  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  Judgment  in 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  specldo  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enougn  to  be  of  proilt 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  §1. 


Special  Reduced  Price  for 
ONE  Month. 


BY  A.  A.  CKOZIKtt. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with 
brief  sclentidc  refutations.  Highly  1  terestlng  to 
students  i  nd  Intelligent  readers  of  the  uew  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work,  i  rice  $1.  reduced  to  75  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Be  sure  that  llie  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
ollice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1893. 


The  next  New  York  State  fair  at  Syracuse  promises 
to  be  a  great  improvement  over  previous  exhibitions. 
There  lias  been  complaint  heretofore  about  a  lack  of 
space  for  exhibiting  goods.  The  building  committee 
has  decided  to  increase  the  building  space  and  will 
erect  a  larger  horticultural  hall,  a  poultry  building,  a 
horse  barn  and  a  dairy  building,  divided  so  as  to  give 
space  for  exhibitions,  and  also  for  a  lecture  room  in 
which  a  course  of  lectures  on  dairying  will  be  delivered. 
*  * 

The  editor  of  the  Wyandotte  Herald,  of  Nebraska, 
writes  us  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton  seems 
favorably  impressed  with  the  plan  of  creating  a  poul¬ 
try  department  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  Washington.  All  poultrymen 
who  favor  such  a  department  ought  to  write  to  the 
Secretary  and  tell  him  so.  The  R.  N.-Y.  favors  the 
department  by  all  means.  The  Wyandottes  are  smart 
birds.  We  are  willing  to  follow  their  lead  in  this 
matter.  *  * 

Who  can  find  fault  with  Mr.  Breck’s  idea  that  if  we 
are  to  succeed  with  the  English  mutton  breeds  of 
sheep  we  must  copy  all  we  can  of  the  English  methods 
of  feeding  and  care  ?  The  rape  plant  was  intended 
especially  to  provide  food  for  the  sheep.  It  gives  to 
the  English  farmer  something  of  what  he  loses 
through  his  inability  to  grow  Indian  corn.  In  this 
country,  where  farmers  can  grow  both  crops,  they 
simply  have  that  much  advantage  over  the  English¬ 
men.  Try  rape  !  *  * 

He  would  not  scald  his  pans,  but  simply  rubbed 
them  with  a  dampened  cloth  and  rinsed  them  in  warm 
water  lazily  ;  and  in  the  cracks  were  left  the  soured 
milk — the  happy  home  of  mean  bacteria.  “  Ha  !  Ha!” 
they  laughed  as  into  the  new  milk  they  plunged  and 
swam  and  multiplied  galore.  So  when  the  housewife 
came  she  found  her  milk  all  sour  and  thick  and  clab¬ 
ber-like  in  form.  And  when  she  asked,  “  How  comes 
this  fatal  change  ?”  “  That  sour  affair,”  said  smart  bac¬ 
teria  !  And  here  the  moral  is  “  Go  scald  thy  pans  !  or 
else  be  called — and  mighty  true — a  shirk  !  ” 

*  * 

If  a  man  should  come  and  give  you  a  dozen  tons  of 
hay,  you  would  probably  thank  him  and  proceed  at 
once  to  get  out  your  tools  and  make  the  hay.  This 
week’s  R.  N.-Y.  tells  you  how  some  enterprising 
farmers  are  getting  two  months’  feed  for  their  sheep 
at  mighty  small  cost  by  sowing  rape.  What  do  you 
say  to  that  ?  We  don’t  care  if  you  say  nothing  if  you 
will  only  experiment.  Sow  the  seed  before  August  1. 
We  shall  be  pleased  if  it  pays  you.  You  may  say 
“  Thank  you  !”  or  “  You’re  a  crank!”  just  as  you  like. 
*  * 

What  about  this  wife  as  assistant  boss  question  ? 
Certainly  no  man  can  have  a  better  assistant  in  his 
business  than  a  true  wife.  Who  can  possibly  have  a 
greater  desire  to  help  him  ?  As  a  rule,  a  surplus  of 
bosses  will  make  a  surplus  of  losses,  and  when  a  man 
is  at  home  he  should  take  the  helm  if  he  knows  how 
to  steer.  There  may  be  women  who  would  call  a  man 
out  of  the  hay-field  to  hitch  up  one  of  the  team  for  a 
drive.  Such  a  one  would,  not  be  a  safe  boss,  but  a  sensi¬ 
ble,  practical  woman  would  not  do  that,  and  if  occa¬ 
sion  required  she  should  manage  things ;  and  the 
hired  man  should  obey  or  leave. 

*  * 

Daisies  look  nice  in  a  mowing  field — that  is,  to  the 
artist  and  poet.  Cut  green  and  fed  to  stock  they  are 
good  enough  food.  But  they  won’t  sell.  When  found 
in  large  quantities  in  a  bale  cf  hay  they  will  spoil  its 
price  every  time.  The  farmer  has  no  use  for  the 
daisy,  and  when  it  can  poll  as  many  votes  as  the 
Timothy  the  profit  of  the  field  is  gone.  What  to  do 
then  ?  Our  friend,  page  493,  proposes  to  feed  the 
Timothy  and  thus  strengthen  it  so  that  it  will  crowd 
the  daisies  out.  Will  that  answer  ?  It  did  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  field  over  the  fence  from  the  writer’s  house.  Two 
years  ago  we  experimented  by  putting  fertilizer  in 


streaks  across  this  field.  The  effect  was  evident  all 
through  the  season.  Where  we  put  the  fertilizer  the 
grass  was  much  heavier  and  greener,  and  the  daisies 
were  out  of  it.  This  year,  with  no  fertilizer  the  field 
was  a  mass  of  white.  Fertilizers  will  pay  on  a  daisied 
field,  but  they  must  be  used  year  after  year,  and  very 
early  cutting  must  go  with  them. 

#  * 

A  private  letter  from  Germany  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  disastrous  drought  we  have  passed  through  has  disarranged 
my  plans  a  good  deal.  All  farmers  are  at  their  wits’  ends  as  to  how 
to  pasg  through  the  coming  winter,  as  there  will  be  a  miserable  crop 
of  hay.  and  naturally  nobody  thinks  of  buying  a  farm  with  such  a 
calamity  in  sight. 

From  all  parts  of  Europe  comes  the  same  story.  In 
France,  we  are  told,  even  the  grape  leaves  are  to  be 
stored  for  stock  food.  Will  the  Europeans  buy  Amer¬ 
ican  hay  ?  *  , 

The  mistletoe,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  cheer  and 
merriment,  and  not  a  little  to  the  marriage  list  in 
Merry  Old  England,  has  for  years  come  mostly  from 
the  orchards  of  Normandy,  across  the  Channel,  where 
it  has  flourished  abundantly  on  the  apple  trees. 
The  French  government  has  just  declared,  however, 
that  the  parasite  must  be  extirpated  from  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  orchards  on  the  ground  that  it  sucks  the  sap 
from  the  trees  and  thus  impoverishes  them.  What? 
Shall  John  Bull’s  rare  merriment  be  curtailed  to  pro¬ 
long  the  life  and  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  Jean 
Crapaud’s  apple  orchards  ? 

»  * 

From  the  first  of  July  till  the  close  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition  a  ballot  on  the  national  flower  will  be 
taken  each  day  in  a  booth  near  the  east  door  of  the 
Woman’s  Building.  Already  a  good  deal  of  election¬ 
eering  in  favor  of  their  favorite  flower  is  openly  done 
by  the  “  dear  creatures,”  who  alone  are  privileged  to 
vote  in  the  contest.  Three  candidates  are  up  for 
election  :  Indian  corn,  the  laurel  and  the  sunflower. 
Of  the  324,867  visitors  on  the  Glorious  Fourth,  only 
298  voted — 239  for  the  corn,  37  for  the  sunflower  and 
22  for  the  laurel.  Probably  the  paucity  of  the  voters 
was  due  rather  to  ignorance  than  to  indifference. 

*  * 

Appraising  the  total  amount  of  silver  mined  in  the 
United  States  at  90  cents  an  ounce,  the  value  of  the 
product  was  less  than  one-eleventh  of  the  value  of 
the  corn  crop  in  1892 — $600,000,000 — and  cotton  and 
even  eggs  outranked  silver  considerably  in  value.  No 
doubt  the  low  price  of  the  white  metal  is  a  fresh 
calamity  to  Colorado,  Montana  and  the  other  silver 
States,  but  so  is  the  low  price  of  cotton  to  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  and  the  low  price  of 
wheat  and  corn  to  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  farmers  grin  and  philosophically  bear  it, 
however,  while  the  miners  splurge,  cavort  and  howl. 
*  * 

An  illustration  of  the  changes  in  agricultural 
methods  that  are  constantly  going  on  is  seen  in  the 
newer  methods  of  using  clover.  The  use  of  Scarlet 
clover  has  changed  methods  in  man  7  localities.  For 
example,  take  this  note  from  J.  H.  Denise,  of  New 
Jersey : 

Where  land  can  be  cleared  of  the  growing  crop  by  August  20,  and  Is 
to  be  cultivated  the  following  year,  by  all  means  sow  It  with  clover- 
common  Red  ar  d  Crimson  mixed  equal  portions,  about  seven  quarts 
per  acre.  For  pasture  or  hay  It  Is  better  to  mix  with  other  grasses  to 
Improve  the  quality.  A  little  Alslke  added  Is  good.  This  method  of 
seeding  Is  gaining  favor.  We  sow  all  of  our  corn  land  to  clover  to  be 
turned  under  In  the  spring:  also  our  orchards  to  one-third  common 
Red  and  two-thirds  Crimson. 

The  point  is,  you  see,  to  have  something  growing  all 
the  time.  By  using  the  mixtures  of  clovers  a  quicker 
growth  is  secured  for  the  fall  which  will  help  the  Red 
clover  through  the  winter,  while  if  the  common  clover 
lives,  it  will  give  pasturage  until  the  time  for  plowing 
it  under.  *  * 

From  present  indications  the  South  Carolina  Liquor 
Dispensary  Act  is  likely  to  prove  at  least  a  partial 
failure.  The  most  populous  counties,  including  Charles¬ 
ton,  have  refused,  as  provided  by  the  law,  to  petition 
for  dispensaries,  and  J  ndge  Hudson  of  one  of  the  State 
Circuit  Courts,  has  decided  that  the  law  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  As  there  are  eight  of  these  Circuit  Courts, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Judge  in  each  is  binding 
within  his  own  jurisdiction  until,  if  the  case  is  appealed, 
the  State  Supreme  Court  has  acted  on  it,  a  variety  of 
decisions  and  no  small  confusion  may  be  expected. 
To  complicate  matters  still  further,  the  National 
judiciary  has  just  interfered.  Through  the  Railway 
Commission  the  Tillmanites  undertook  arbitrarily  to 
fix  the  freight  charged  for  the  transportation  of 
liquor  within  the  State  borders  ;  but  Judge  Bond  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  just  issued  an  order 
restraining  the  enforcement  of  the  Commission’s 
schedule,  and  argument  cn  the  question  of  a  perman¬ 
ent  injunction  is  to  be  heard  next  month.  It  is  charged 
that  the  action  of  the  Commission  is  tantamount  to  the 
exercise  of  proprietorship  over  the  roads — a  species  of 


confiscation  contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
which  the  Federal  Courts  are  hardly  likely  to  tolerate. 
Governor  Tillman,  however,  is  certain  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  render  the  law  effective.  Not  only 
are  the  interests  of  his  Administration  at  stake,  but 
his  private  fortune  would  be  jeopardized  by  its  failure. 
The  State  appropriated  only  §50,000  for  the  purchase 
of  malt  beverages  and  liquors  and  the  equipment  of 
the  dispensaries  ;  but  the  Governor  invested  §300,000 
in  the  business,  pledging  his  personal  credit  for  the 
uncovered  balance.  In  the  bitter  contention  between 
the  rival  factions  of  the  overwhelmingly  dominant 
Democratic  party  of  the  State,  the  question  is  regarded 
entirely  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  its  moral 
bearing  has  been  entirely  subordinated  to  factional 
advantages.  Pity  that  the  experiment  has  not  been 
and  will  not  be  allowed  a  fair  trial. 

t  t  t 

BREVITIES. 

That  Number  2  pertater— that  air  one  of  your  git  up, 

Has  preached  our  folks  a  sermon  that  I  swan  jest  takes  the  cup. 

Our  pastor  up  an'  took  it  fer  a  text  last  Sunday  morn. 

He  jest  poured  out  the  moral  from  the  big  end  of  the  horn. 

1  bought  a  half  a  bushel  of  them  famous  Number  2. 

The  neighbors  plagued  me  powerful  at  the  price,  now  1  tell  you, 

They  come  up  awful  spindlin’,  jest  the  slimmest  kind  of  shoot 
That  growed  up  without  branchin’  till  it  stood  above  my  boot. 

An’  whilst  the  other  ’taters  sprawled  all  over— that  air  one. 

It  don’t  amount  ter  nothin’  and  thinks  I,  I  guess,  I’m  done. 

But  come  to  dig  them  'taters  an’  I’ll  tell  ye  what  I  found, 

Them  Number  2s  was  working  where  they  orter— under  ground. 

They  didn't  waste  no  labor  bulldln’  up  a  great  big  tree, 

But  down  beneath  the  surface  they  was  workln’ — yes  slree. 

They  set  them  roots  a-feedln’  an’  they  jest  drawed  up  their  plans, 

An'  then  pulled  off  their  jackets  an’  jest  spit  right  on  their  hands, 

An’  built  up  them  pertaters  blgger’n  any  baby’s  head, 

Whilst  lots  of  other  fellers  run  to  great  big  vines  Instead. 

An’  now  the  pint  I'm  makln',  is  jest  here— the  folks  that  win 
Don’t  try  to  make  a  showln’  with  a  vine— they  jest  pitch  In, 

An’  without  brag  or  bluster  git  a-goin’  under  ground 
An’  when  the  vine  Is  withered,  lo!  the  solid  work  Is  found. 

What  say  ? 

Don't  bloat  the  sbote. 

Keep  an  eye  on  yourself. 

Is  it  earn  or  learn  with  vou  ? 

A  FLAT-stone  drain— page  494. 

Soda  beats  soap  for  the  dairy. 

Scour  your  lungs  with  pure  air. 

Does  the  devil  hold  your  due  bill? 

Profit  or  loss  -which  is  your  boss? 

Thou  art  the  man  that  Is  in  your  way. 

Profit  makes  life,  loss  makes  strife. 

Sow  clover  in  front  of  the  hoe’s  nose. 

What  knocks  us  out  ?  Noxious  weeds. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  favor  woman's  wrongs. 

Can  you  name  a  sow  that  beats  a  cow  fior  profit? 

Take  a  sun  bath,  but  don’t  rub  It  into  your  head. 

Hard  luck!  When  a  cow  Inherits  a  desire  to  suck. 

Hot  weather  needs  hot  water  outside  and  cold  inside. 

How  much  of  your  Income  do  you  invest  in  your  children? 

“Half  a  loaf”  is  the  way  one  feels  like  working  in  this  hot  weather. 

Aeration  of  milk  is  all  right,  but  it  doesn’t  always  do  to  air  your 
views. 

The  seeded  weed !  the  seeded  weed !  that  makes  the  farmer’s  pocket 
bleed. 

Who  will  buy  your  services  at  your  own  private  estimate  of  their 
value? 

Those  sunflowers,  page  503,  gave  fuel,  forage  and  feed.  What  plant 
can  beat  that  record? 

Do  we  need  a  "National  Flour  agitation?”  Certainly,  the  agitation 
that  will  make  better  bread. 

The  lady  who  started  the  hired  man  discussion  will  have  the  last 
word— to  which  she  Is  entitled. 

Every  butter  maker  should  defend  his  cream  at  the  point  of  a  re¬ 
volver— that  is,  a  turn-over  churn. 

Would  your  courage  be  mightier  than  that  big  rye  crop  so  that  you 
could  plow  it  in  without  a  murmur? 

And  now  they  charge  “Corn  bread”  Murphy  with  being  a  fraud. 
We  want  further  proof  before  we  believe  it. 

If  you  should  lose  your  right  hand,  what  would  you  do— sit  down 
and  cry  or  begin  to  educate  your  left  hand  ? 

Who  can  afford  to  sit  in  the  shade  now  and  then  ?  The  farmer  who 
makes  part  of  his  living  in  the  winter.  Get  thee  winter  work. 

The  “  crazy  ”  bones  are  in  the  e.bow,  but  the  lazy  bones  are  in  a 
sterner  joint,  apparently,  as  sitting  down  and  laziness  seem  insepar¬ 
able. 

A  number  of  people  have  asked  if  fresh  lime  is  absolutely  needed 
in  making  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Sorry  we  could  not  talk  more  about 
it  before. 

If  Mr.  Grundy’s  friend  had  sald“sic!”to  his  dog  when  that  sow 
looked  into  the  yard,  he  would  have  been  a  good  many  “  sics  ”  sicker— 
“  266,”  in  fact. 

“  I  have  to  work  hard  all  day.  Why  should  my  wife  have  time  to 
quit  and  dress  up  in  the  afternoon?”  What  Is  your  opinion  of  a  man 
who  talks  that  way? 

Keep  your  klne  cool,  or  else  they  will  fool  your  credit  account  with 
a  blank,  sir;  let  their  lines  be  laid  in  pastures  with  shade,  and  you'll 
get  a  well- buttered  thank,  sir. 

Mr.  Grundy’s  sow  story,  page  503,  may  sound  like  a  big  one,  but 
we  believe  it  to  be  true.  If  any  one  can  put  out  its  light  by  sousing  a 
bigger  record  over  it,  we  are  all  ready  for  it. 

When  the  wheat  is  in  the  shock,  and  the  corn's  laid  by,  then  we 
have  a  little  let-up  on  the  farm.  Say,  why  don’t  you  try  and  knock 
off  labor,  sir,  and  try  if  a  little  bit  of  fun  will  do  you  any  harm. 

This  poetical  outburst  comes  from  a  New  York  strawberry  grower: 

If  I  had  heard  that  windmill  pumping  water  on  the  hill,  this  year  for 
every  gill  I  could  have  counted  a  cent  into  my  till!”  You  have  got  to 
come  to  irrigation  or  get  out  of  the  race 

“  Carbonic  acid  Is  life  in  the  stomach,  but  death  in  the  lungs”  says 
Mr.  Colcord  on  page  489.  That  is  a  forcible  way  of  saying  that  life  is 
lost  whenever  the  wrong  thing  is  forced  into  a  place  where  it  has  no 
business.  It  is  not  always  such  a  rapid  death  as  that  resulting  from 
carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  but  the  wrong  always  rasps  something 
and  starts  death  at  least. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

In  no  other  country  on  the  globe  have  women  so 
fair  a  show  before  the  law  as  in  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  in  some  of  the  States  the  laws  with  regard  to 
the  possession  and  inheritance  of  property  are  alleged 
by  many  to  be  a  trifle  unjustly  favorable  to  them. 
These,  however,  are  the  exceptions,  for  in  most  of 
the  States  the  old  “common  law”  discriminations 
against  them  are  still  to  some  extent  in  force,  but 
every  year  in  one  State  or  another  juster  statute 
laws  supersede  these  old-time  abuses.  At  its  last 
session,  for  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
enlarged  the  rights  of  married  women  before  the  law. 
The  act  provides  that  a  married  woman  may  have  the 
same  right  and  power  as  an  unmarried  person  to  ac¬ 
quire,  use,  lease  and  dispose  of  property,  but  she  may 
not  mortgage  or  lease  real  estate  unless  her  husband 
joins.  She  may  also  make  any  contract,  in  writing  or 
otherwise,  which  is  necessary,  appropriate,  convenient 
or  advantageous;  but  she  may  not  become  an  accommo¬ 
dation  indorser,  guarantor  or  surety  for  another.  She 
may  sue  and  be  sued  civilly,  but  she  may  not  sue  her 
husband  except  for  divorce,  or  to  protect  or  recover 
separate  property  when  deserted  or  refused  support, 
and  he  may  sue  her  for  divorce,  or  to  protect  or  re¬ 
cover  his  property  when  deserted  by  her ;  but  she 
shall  not  be  arrested  for  her  torts  or  wrong-doing. 
In  suits  between  husband  and  wife  both  shall  be  com¬ 
petent  witnesses,  but  cannot  testify  to  confidential 
communications  except  by  agreement.  She  may  dis¬ 
pose  by  will  of  all  her  property,  but  her  husband’s 
rights,  as  tentant  by  courtesy,  shall  not  be  affected. 
This  is  in  line  with  recent  legislation  in  New  York 
and  several  other  States.  Everywhere  the  tendency 
is  towards  a  more  complete  recognition  of  the  legal 
individuality  of  persons  made  “  one  ”  by  legal  and 
religious  ceremonies.  Haven’t  women  hitherto  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  all  the  liberty  they  have  secured? 

X  X  X 

Probabey  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  check  the 
recent  alarming  tendency  to  a  disastrous  financial 
panic  in  the  United  States  as  the  timely  action  of  the 
New  'i  ork  Clearing  House  in  offering  to  its  members 
the  aid  of  Clearing  House  certificates  to  enable  them 
either  to  tide  over  a  difficulty  or  extend  greater  credit 
or  discount  facilities  to  their  customers.  The  benefit 
to  the  finances  of  the  country  at  large  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  prompt  imitation  of  this  example  by 
similar  institutions  in  several  other  monetary  centers 
in  different  States.  The  Clearing  House  system,  now 
the  greatest  facility  for  financial  transactions  in  all 
the  great  monetary  centers  of  the  world,  originated 
in  London  in  1775.  Before  that  each  banker  had  to 
send  clerks  to  the  places  of  business  of  all  the  other 
bankers  in  London  to  collect  the  sums  payable  by 
them  in  the  shape  of  checks  drawn  and  bills  payable 
at  their  respective  houses.  Even  at  that  date  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  monetary  transactions,  this  required 
an  enormous  amount  of  clerical  work  and  the  transfer 
of  large  quantities  of  coin  and  other  forms  of  money, 
and  proportionate  risks  in  transit.  The  new  institu¬ 
tion  was  a  place  where  the  clerks  of  the  various 
bankers  could  assemble  daily  to  exchange  with  one- 
another  the  checks  drawn  upon  and  bills  payable. 
From  this  small  beginning  the  system  has  developed, 
in  a  little  over  100  years,  until  now  it  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  adjunct  to  the  financial  transactions  of  all  large 
cities.  j  ,  j 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  embraces  64  city 
banks  with  a  total  capital  of  .$60,422,000,  and  aggre¬ 
gate  deposits,  on  May  13  last,  amounting  to  $434,865,900. 
A  number  of  other  city  banks  which  are  not  members 
of  the  “  Associated  Banks,”  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  country  banks,  do  their  “  clearing  ”  through  some 
one  of  the  members.  By  an  ingenious  but  ready 
system,  the  different  credit  and  debit  accounts  of  all 
the  members  for  or  against  each  other,  are  rapidly 
balanced  twice  a  day — in  the  fore  and  afternoon — and 
the  cash  balances  are  paid  by  checks.  These  average 
daily,  the  year  round,  only  about  3%  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  settlements,  so  that  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  this  institution  $3.50  are  made  to  do  the 
work  that  would  require  $100  to  do  without  it,  and 
which  does,  in  fact,  require  $100  in  country  places 
where  men  are  isolated.  The  “clearings”  in  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  average  considerably  over  twice 
as  much  as  those  of  all  the  other  Clearing  Houses 
combined. 

XXX 

Of  Clearing  House  certificates  $23,000,000  worth 
have  already  been  issued  in  New  York  city,  and  prob¬ 
ably  $15,000,000  more  by  Clearing  Houses  elsewhere. 
These  have  afforded  enormous  relief  to  all  the  business 
interests  of  the  country,  for,  though  they  are  issued 
only  to  the  members  of  the  various  Clearing  Houses, 
the  aid  thus  afforded  enables  the  latter  to  help 
weaker  banks  at  home  and  even  in  distant  States,  and 
these  in  turn  are  enabled  to  help  their  customers  by 


extending  their  credit  or  discounting  their  paper  more 
liberally  than  they  otherwise  could  do.  Thus,  no 
doubt,  a  multitude  of  disastrous  bankruptcies  have 
been  averted.  The  certificates  are  issued  only  on  de¬ 
posit  with  the  Clearing  House  of  excellent  securities, 
the  normal  market  value  of  which  is  25  per  cent  more 
than  the  amount  covered  by  the  certificates.  They 
are  in  no  sense  money  or  currency,  but  simply  trans¬ 
ient  credits  between  the  banks,  the  debts  between 
which  remain  unpaid  by  mutual  agreement,  while  se¬ 
curity  is  put  up  for  their  ultimate  payment.  Thus,  if 
100  farmers  doing  business  with  each  other  should 
mutually  agree  that  they  wouldn’t  ask  for  balances 
due  from  one  to  another,  but  would  be  content  with 
obligations  pledging  farm  stock  or  implements  for 
ultimate  payment,  they  would  be  acting  in  the  same 
way,  the  murket  value  of  the  securities  being  25  per 
cent  more  than  the  amount  advanced.  The  great 
trouble  thus  avoided  is  the  forcing  of  excellent  securi¬ 
ties  on  the  market  during  a  period  of  financial  strin¬ 
gency,  when  only  a  very  inadequate  proportion  of 
their  real  value  can  be  realized. 


THE  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  TRADE. 

SOME  OF  ITS  INS  AND  OUTS. 

If  there  is  any  farm  product  that  requires  more  care 
and  better  facilities  in  handling  than  another,  it  is 
milk  and  its  products.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  repeat¬ 
edly  advised  farmers  not  to  ship  butter  particu¬ 
larly  to  general  dealers  and  commission  men.  The 
merchant  who  deals  in  a  general  assortment  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  not  to  mention  live  and  dressed 
poultry,  veal  calves,  and  almost  every  kind  of  produce, 
hasn’t  generally  the  facilities  for  properly  storing  and 
handling  butter,  or  the  best  class  of  customers  to 
whom  to  sell  it.  Cold  storage  is  a  necessity  for  the 
best  care  of  butter,  and  few  of  the  general  dealers 
have  this. 

The  firm  of  R.  J.  (iarner  &  Co.,  53  Little  Twelfth 
Street,  makes  a  specialty  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs. 

“  How  is  the  butter  market?”  I  asked  Mr.  (Iarner 
the  other  day. 

“  It’s  in  good  condition.  There  isn’t  a  heavy  stock 
on  hand,  and  the  demand  is  good.” 

Facts  About  “Elgin  Creamery”  Butter. 

“  Why  is  it  that  Elgin  creamery  is  always  quoted 
higher  than  other  grades  of  butter  ?  Is  it  of  better 
quality  ?  ” 

“  It’s  good  butter,  but  no  better  than  many  other 
makes.  Still  there  are  people  who  have  used  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  they  don’t  want  any  other.  I  have 
customers  whom  I  have  supplied  with  it  for  seven 
years,  and  they  won’t  have  any  other.” 

“  Is  all  the  Elgin  creamery  sold  made  in  Elgin  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  but  it  is  made  in  Illinois.” 

“Where  are  the  other  Western  creamery  butters 
made  ?  ” 

“  In  several  of  the  Western  States.  We  get  a  great 
deal  from  Iowa,  and  I  think  that  State  makes  some 
of  the  best  butter  that  comes  to  market.” 

Mr.  Garner  brought  out  several  tubs  of  butter  from 
the  refrigerator,  and  put  the  trier  into  them  to  show 
their  quality.  They  were  all  creamery  make — Elgin, 
State  and  Pennsylvania — packed  in  50-pound  firkins 
and  tubs,  covered  over  the  tops  closely  with  clean, 
white  cloths,  covered  with  salt,  and  this  covered  with 
parchment  paper  closely  pressed  in  around  the  edges, 
the  covers  securely  fastened  on. 

“Do  you  think  these  are  worked  enough  to  keep 
well  ?  ”  I  asked,  as  considerable  brine  oozed  out  of  the 
samples. 

“No,  they  aren’t  made  to  keep;  they  are  not 
worked  enough  for  that.  They  are  first-class  butters 
for  the  trade,  and  just  what  there  is  a  demand  for.” 

The  different  samples  varied  somewhat  in  color, 
but  I  think  no  one  not  an  expert  could  tell  “  t’other 
from  which.”  “  I  get  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  the 
Elgin  than  for  the  others  ;  but  many  dealers  are  buy¬ 
ing  the  other  makes,  as  they  give  just  as  good  satis¬ 
faction.  Here  is  a  tub  from  the  Seward  Creamery, 
Nebraska.”  The  trier  showed  a  firmer,  higher-colored 
butter,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  salt.  “  That  but¬ 
ter  will  keep  until  next  winter  and  be  as  good  as  it  is 
now,”  said  Mr.  Garner. 

Different  Grades  of  Butter. 

“  What  kind  of  butter  is  imitation  creamery  ?  ” 

“  It  is  butter  that  is  picked  up  around  the  country, 
worked  up  together,  ground  over,  perhaps  colored  a 
little  more  and  then  repacked.” 

“  Who  buy  it  ?  ” 

“  It  goes  largely  to  bakers  and  confectioners.  It 
won’t  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  but  they  get  it 
cheap  and  it  answers  their  purpose  very  well.” 

“  Do  you  sell  much  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Very  little  ;  I  haven’t  much  trade  of  that  kind.  Of 
course,  if  any  is  sent  to  me,  I  can  find  a  market  for  it.” 


“  What  is  factory  butter  ?  ” 

“  Much  the  same  as  imitation  creamery.  It  is  picked 
up  all  over  the  country  by  country  stores  and  dealers, 
and  sent  to  the  factories,  where  it  is  worked  over  and 
repacked  for  market.  One  of  our  men  when  traveling 
through  the  West,  saw  a  lot  of  roll  butter  that  had 
been  packed  in  a  kerosene  oil  barrel  for  shipment. 
Oh,  they  gather  up  all  sorts.” 

“  What  is  the  best  size  for  butter  packages  ?  ” 

“  Tubs  or  firkins  holding  about  50  pounds  each.” 

“  Wood  or  tin  ?  ” 

“  Wood.” 

“  What  are  the  Welsh  tubs  spoken  of  in  market  quo¬ 
tations  9  ” 

“Those  having  wooden  hoops.  You  see  this  tub  of 
State  butter  I  showed  you  is  in  a  Welsh  tub,  having 
wooden  hoops.  This  one  from  Pennsylvania  has 
iron  hoops.” 

“  Which  are  best?” 

“We  like  the  Welsh  tubs  best  ?  ” 

“  What  are  the  pails  we  see  quoted  ?  ” 

“  These  blue  pails  and  tubs  that  are  returned  to  tte 
creameries.  They  come  only  from  nearby  points. 
Then  some  dealers  have  a  tub  into  which  the  scrap¬ 
ings  fro  n  the  tubs,  the  dirty  butter  and  the  refuse 
generally  are  thrown,  and  this  goes  to  the  bakers  for 
a  few  cents  a  pound.  I  tell  ybu,  it  is  a  good  thing  we 
don’t  know  what  we  are  eating  many  times.” 

The  Cheese  Trade  as  It  Is. 

“  Is  the  cheese  trade  good  now  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  first-rate.  The  demand  is  good  and  the  stocks 
on  hand  are  not  large.  Let  me  show  you  some  sam¬ 
ples.  Here  is  a  white  skim  that  we  get  about  three 
cents  a  pound  for.  Here  is  one  of  about  the  same  grade, 
but  colored,  while  this  is  a  full-cream.  There  isn’t 
much  doubt  as  to  which  you  had  rather  eat,  is  there  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  not.”  And  yet  this  skim  cheese  is 
just  what  we  get  in  many  stores  for  regular  full-cream 
cheese.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  don’t  eat  more 
cheese  than  we  do  ? 

“  Is  most  of  the  skim  cheese  sold  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  or  for  export  ?” 

“We  sell  a  great  deal  for  export.” 

“  I  suppose  that  when  it  goes  abroad  it  is  marked 
skim  cheese  ?” 

“  I  suppose  so  ;  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  marked.  I 
know  it  is  marked  skim  cheese  when  it  goes  from 
here.” 

“  About  what  proportion  of  the  cheese  that  you 
handle  is  made  outside  of  the  factories  ?” 

“  None,  I  might  say.  It  is  seldom  that  any  home¬ 
made  cheese  comes  to  this  market.  About  everything 
now  is  made  in  the  factories.” 

“  You  probably  have  quite  an  advantage  with  your 
facilities,  over  the  general  commission  merchant  when 
it  comes  to  selling  any  of  your  specialties  ?” 

“Oh,  yes.  You  see  we  have  a  regular  line  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  well  as  cold  storage  and  every  facility  for 
handling.  I  can  go  down  in  the  market  any  day  and 
pick  up  packages  of  butter  for  a  cent  or  two  a  pound 
less  than  the  regular  price,  simply  because  these  men 
haven’t  the  customers  to  be  depended  upon  to  take  these 
goods.  There  is  every  advantage  in  handling  a  special 
line  of  goods.”  f.  h.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Don't  leave  butter  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  offensive  odors  and 
matters  in  It;  and,  more  forcibly  yet,  would  we  say,  don't  cover  it  with 
offensive  and  expensive  cloths.  Messrs.  A.  G.  Elliott  &  Co..  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  have  done  a  good  work  In  preparing  a  cheap  paper  particu¬ 
larly  for  covering  and  wrapping  butter.  Every  person  who  has  a 
pound  of  butter  In  the  house  should  have  some  of  this  parchment 
butter  paper. 

We  are  highly  delighted  with  Dodge’s  Triple  milk  strainer.  We 
never  used  one  till  this  season,  but  would  not  think  cf  being  without 
one  for  the  future.  The  value  of  the  strainer  Is  in  a  cylindrical  spout 
capped  with  a  brass  frame,  In  which  three  separate  wire  cloths  are 
placed  and  screwed  fast  to  the  end  of  the  spout  by  means  of  a  second 
brass  ring.  This  may  be  readily  taken  off  and  tne  strainers  laken  out 
to  be  cleaned.  After  using  this,  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  would 
Induce  us  to  go  back  to  the  old-time  strainers.  It  Is  manufactured  by 
Charles  H.  Dodge,  Washington  Mills,  N.  Y. 

W E  are  glad  to  know  that  many  communities  In  the  country  are  con¬ 
demning  the  old  rude  school-house  with  Its  coarse  board,  Ink  stained 
and  knife-carved  seats,  for  more  sightly  buildings  with  modern  and 
tasteful  furniture.  Yet  In  many  places  the  old,  familiar  structure 
known  as  the  district  school,  stands  on  the  corner  at  the  cross  roads, 
and  its  broken  walls  and  rude  seats  present  a  still  more  dismal 
appearance  to  the  children  than  they  did  years  ago  to  the  parents 
and  grandparents  of  the  pupils  who  now  occupy  them.  But  the  worst 
feature  of  these  old  schools  lies  not  In  the  Immediate  discomfort  of  the 
pupils.  They  often  cause  permament  physical  Infirmities.  The  writer 
has  been  In  charge  of  schools  where  the  desks  consisted  simply  of 
rude  boards  nailed  around  the  sides  of  the  room  under  the  windows. 
These  desks  had  received  a  sort  of  a  greasy  coat- sleeve  polish,  and 
reflected  the  light  directly  Into  the  children’s  eyes.  Again,  the  seats 
were  too  low  for  some  pupils  and  so  high  for  others  that  blocks  of  fire¬ 
wood  were  often  used  to  prevent  the  little  tots’  feet  from  dangling  in 
the  air  and  contorting  their  bodies.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  this 
style  of  school-house  Is  fast  giving  way  to  a  better  one.  Some  of  the 
Western  manufacturers  of  school  furniture  are  now  making  seats 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  any  pupil,  and  these,  of  course, 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  Adjustable  School  Seat 
Mfg.  Co.,  Marcellus,  Mich.,  manufacture  a  superior  line  of  these 
goods,  and  their  catalogue  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  school 
board  In  the  country. 


LOOKING  BACK  AT  THE  COMPETITION. 

“T  F  it  is  really  young  folks's  work/’  said  one  voter, 

-i-  doubtfully,  in  reference  to  the  competitive  arti¬ 
cles  ;  “  but  I  am  somewhat  skeptical.’1 

“  Evidently  written  by  a  fond  mother  of  an  only 
daughter,  whose  position  as  pet  of  the  family  gives 
her  a  right  to  be  gracious,  helpful  and  despotic  as  the 
whim  seizes  her,”  commented  another  concerning 
one  of  the  leading  essays.  Of  another  of  the  five,  the 
same  sharp  critic  says :  “I  doubt  not  the  writer  is  a 
grandmother,  at  least.” 

“Evidently”  is  a  very  easy  worl  to  use,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  settle  many  points  by  its  own  weight.  But 
the  same  article  which  to  this  critic  was  “  evidently  ” 
written  by  a  fond  mother,  appears  to  another  to  be 
“evidently”  by  a  selfish  young  thing  whose  sole 
motive  was  a  desire  for  approbation.  It  seems  “  evi¬ 
dent”  from  it  all,  that  the  character  and  sometimes 
the  prejudices  of  us  who  read,  color  our  judgment  far 
more  than  we  are  aware. 

Untrained  writers  are  often  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  manuscript  usually  gives  fairly  good  evidence  as 
to  age  aDd  mental  capacity  ;  so  that  the  editor  usually 
gains  a  fair  idea  of  the  writer’s  status.  This  is  not 
an  absolute  standard,  for  there  are  sometimes,  as  be¬ 
fore  hinted,  “  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.”  It  is 
sufficiently  plain  that  some  of  the  writers  in  the  Eldest 
Daughter  series  had  some  time  passed  the  tender 
stage,  at  least.  But  we  think  our  critical  friend  is  a 
little  too  shrewd,  and  also  a  little  too  severe.  Un¬ 
married  people  of  whatever  uncertain  age,  still  insist 
on  being  classed  with  the  “  young  people,”  and  one 
can  seldom  say  them  nay.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
which  have  hitherto  led  the  Chief  Cook  to  avoid  com¬ 
petitions  ostensibly  for  young  people.  Readers  may 
find  something  “  evidently  ”  suggestive  in  the  fact 
that  the  writer  referred  to  as  “a  grandmother  at 
least,”  was  the  only  one  who  asked  that  no  names  be 
made  public. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  age  of  the  writers  on 
the  first  topic,  the  fact  remains  that  no  age  limit  being 
set,  none  could  be  insisted  upon  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
writers  on  The  Farm,  at  least  we  believe  that  all 
were  fairly  classed  as  young  people,  and  we  think  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  rare  sign  of  honorable  feeling, 
that  except  in  a  single  instance  (so  far  as  we  were 
able  to  judge)  no  one  voted  for  a  competitor  in  her 
immediate  family. 

In  spite  of  some  inequality  existing  in  the  very 
nature  of  thing3,  the  Chief  Cook  believ  is  this 
series  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  ever  given  in  competition  in  a  periodical  of 
this  class.  It  surely  cannot  be  for  naught  that  the 
minds  of  our  young  people  have  been  directed  into 
these  important  channels  and  held  there  for  weeks  in 
succession.  One  friend,  the  daughter  in  a  farm  home, 
finds  the  articles  so  suggestive  and  valuable  that  she 
will  transfer  them  intact  to  her  scrap-book,  “  be¬ 
cause,”  as  she  says,  “  of  the  insight  into  matters  from 
the  girls’  standpoint.” 

MUTTON  FOR  THE  FARM  TABLE. 

IT  is  surprising  that  farmers  use  so  little  mutton  upon 
their  own  tables,  though  they  take  great  pains  to 
feed  and  fatten  it  for  the  city  markets.  Many  express 
aversion  to  it,  and  in  several  instances  I  have  proved 
that  this  distaste  was  owing  to  insufficient  cooking  ;  it 
is  quite  common  to  cook  it  as  lightly  as  beef,  an'i  no 
wonder  it  is  not  relished.  It  requires  very  much  more 
cooking,  and,  I  think,  would  be  more  used  if  that  were 
considered  ;  and  one  other  point,  namely,  to  eliminate 
the  fat,  cook  thoroughly  and  preserve  the  juices  of  the 
meat.  Living  in  town  this  winter,  we  have  found  it 
convenient  to  buy  a  foreshoulder  of  lamb  once  a  week. 
This  makes  two  meals  for  our  small  family,  (four  per¬ 
sons)  furnishes  a  pleasant  variety,  and  costs  only 
about  25  cents.  I  put  the  meat  over  the  fire  in  a  kettle 
containing  water  sufficient  to  cover  it  and  cook  slowly 
from  two  to  three  hours  ;  then  set  aside  to  cool,  in 
order  to  remove  the  fat.  This  I  do  the  day  before¬ 
hand.  Serve  the  meat  with  a  sauce  of  drawn  butter, 
to  which  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  caper  sauce.  Capers 
we  buy  at  about  15  cents  per  jar.  From  the  juices  of 
the  meat  I  prepare  a  very  delicate  soup,  seasoning 
with  celery  leaves.  Save  all  the  celery  leaves  as  you 
trim  the  bunches  for  the  glass,  dry  them  in  the  oven, 
and  keep  on  hand  for  soups.  Add  flour  to  thicken  the 
soup,  or  rice,  if  preferred,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter. 
Use  the  left-over  fragments  of  the  boiled  mutton  of 
the  previous  day,  stewing  with  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  adding  a  crust  or  dumpling  to  serve  around 
it.  Do  not  let  the  dumpling  stand  after  it  is  done.  In 
order  to  time  it  just  right  (as  it  requires  about  20  min¬ 
utes’  steady  boiling)  I  put  the  dumplings  into  the  stew 


just  as  we  are  serving  the  soup;  they  are  then  just 
ready  to  follow  as  a  second  course,  and  will  be  light 
and  tender.  The  leg  of  mutton  can  be  treated  in  much 
the  same  manner  in  the  first  preparation,  only  it  re¬ 
quires  longer  cooking,  being  heavier.  I  take  it  from 
the  kettle  or  steamer  (it  is  sometimes  more  convenient 
to  steam  it  on  the  back  of  the  range  and  equally  as 
good  as  boiling)  when  about  two-thirds  cooked  ;  re¬ 
move  it  to  the  dripping  pan,  dredge  with  flour,  pepper 
and  salt,  put  water  in  the  pan  to  prevent  burning,  and 
let  U  roast  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Cool  the 
juices  of  the  meat  so  as  to  remove  the  fat,  and  after¬ 
wards  pour  them  over  the  roast  to  baste  it.  Make  a 
gravy  when  done  and  serve  as  roast  beef.  Apple  pie  is 
the  preferred  dessert  with  us.  I  sometimes  add  a  dress¬ 
ing  to  the  meat  as  I  put  it  in  to  roast ;  make  an  in¬ 
cision  in  the  side  of  the  leg  and  put  in  the  same  as  for 
a  turkey  or  other  fowl.  Take  stitches  to  secure  it. 
This  gives  another  change  in  the  serving  of  mutton, 
which  we  consider  very  palatable  and  wholesome 
meat.  _ _  c.  .7.  s. 

THE  DUKE  DE  VERAGUA  AT  A  GARDEN  PARTY. 

LIEN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  sent  out  a  large  card  bearing  in  colors 
the  flags  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States,  inviting 
their  friends  to  meet  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Veragua 
from  4  until  7  o’clock  June  23,  at  their  Bryn  Mawr 
country  s'at,  “  Wootton,”  with  “lawn  party”  and 
“dancing”  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner,  the  one 
thought  that  impressed  every  recipient  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  was  the  great  privilege  it  afforded  of  meeting 
various  mem.be.  s  of  the  family  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus.  Naturally  enough,  the  event  aroused  laudable 
curiosity  as  to  th  3  line  of  descent  and  to  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Veragu  . — all  of  which  are  made  clear  in 
Irving  s  Life  of  Cjlumbus,  particularly  in  the  appen¬ 
dix,  which  also  includes  his  will.  Columbus’s  son, 
Diego,  had  bestowc  d  on  him,  in  the  course  of  affairs, 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  province  in  Panama 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  with  his  marriage  into 
a  Spanish  family  of  high  rank  was  founded  the  family 
of  which  the  eldest  son,  or  lineal  heir,  has  bcu  ne  the 
rank  until  this  day  of  Duke  de  Veragua.  Columbus 
was  very  exact  in  his  will  that  his  possessions  and 
dignities  should  descend  through  the  male  iine<  but 
wisely  provided,  in  case  of  the  lack  of  male  issue,  that 
it  might  pass  through  the  distaff  side  of  the  house. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  after  only  four  generations, 
the  direct  line  of  descent  had  to  come  through  Colum¬ 
bus’s  granddaughter,  Isabella,  into  her  grandson, 
Migno  Gelvesof  Portuga’,  and  he  became  Duke  of  Vera¬ 
gua.  There  was  an  enormous  amount  of  litigation 
over  the  matter,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  justly  set¬ 
tled  in  the  end. 

For  the  present  Duke  de  Veragua  to  come  to  this 
country  which  his  ancestor  discovered,  as  the  guest  of 
the  American  people,  must  certainly  have  been  to 
him  and  his  family  the  event  ZZZZ^ZUZII^IZZ^IZZI 


on  a  piazza  immediately  connecting  with  the  hall  of  the 
house  through  which  all  guests  passed,  Mr.  Childs  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Duke  and  Mrs.  Childs  to  the  Duchess  and 
other  members  of  the  party.  The  Duke  de  Veragua  is 
a  man  of  medium  height  and  build,  with  blue  eyes, 
dark  hair  and  side  whiskers  trimmed  close,  of  rather 
prominent  and  sharp  features,  and  resembling  in  no 
way,  I  thought,  any  of  the  portraits  of  Columbus.  He 
speaks  English  “tolerably,”  looks  Southern,  but  not 
Spanish,  and  is  as  plain  and  matter-of-fact  in  face, 
figure,  manner  and  dress  as  is  the  average  American. 
He  and  the  other  male  members  of  his  family — his 
son,  his  brother  and  one  or  two  others,  wore  our 
National  colors  in  their  button-holes — a  white  and  a 
red  carnation  and  a  blue  bachelor's  button  (corn 
flower). 

The  Duchess  is  a  tall  and  rather  stately  woman, 
somewhat  distinguished  in  appearance,  with  a  de¬ 
cidedly  Spanish  face.  She  speaks  French,  but  not 
English,  and  is  gracious  in  manner.  Her  young 
daughter  is  a  strikingly  pretty  brunette  of  16  or  18 
years.  She  wore  a  fawn-colored  gown  of  some  light 
material,  accordion  pleated,  banded  at  the  extremities 
with  crimson  velvet.  A  simple  brown  hat  perched  far 
back  on  her  head,  completed  a  very  simple  costume. 
The  Duchess  w:re  a  brown  dress  of  silk,  with  bonnet 
in  same  tint,  and,  like  the  others,  was  entirely  simple 
and  unaffected  in  appearance.  People  of  true  rank 
are  never  pretentious,  and  newly-rich  Americans 
would  do  well  to  study  the  simplicity  that  almost  in¬ 
variably  characterizes  persons  of  inherited  rank  and 
fortune. 

Of  course  the  500  guests  on  the  “  Wootton  ”  lawn 
that  superb  June  afternoon,  had  come  in  their  smartest 
dresses  for  such  an  occasion,  and  the  Columbus  family 
must  have  thought  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
held  gold  mines  as  well  as  Veragua  400  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Childs  herself,  a  brilliant  little  brunette  and  a 
most  charming  hostess,  was  like  an  exquisite  picture, 
in  a  white  gown  daintily  brocaded  with  posies.  Mr. 
Childs,  with  his  fresh,  rosy  English  face  and  stout 
figure,  and  wearing  a  plain  grayish  suit,  had  a  warm 
hand  clasp  and  a  hearty  welcome  for  every  one,  for¬ 
getting  neither  faces  nor  names.  The  band  played 
Spanish  airs,  and  there  were  white  grapes  from 
Malaga  on  the  refreshment  tables— enough  assuredly, 
to  give  the  special  guests  a  homelike  feeling.  But 
withal  it  must  be  very  wearisome  to  be  on  exhibition 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  even  when  in  the  hands  of  an 
admiring  people. 

To  conclude,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the 
Duke  de  Veragua  is  a  farmer,  the  president  of  a 
mining  company,  and  that  he  has  held  the  office  in 
his  own  country  which  is  equivalent  to  our  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  mart  wager-fisher. 

A  Sample  copy  of  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  will 
be  sent  to  your  friend  on  request. 


of  their  lives.  It  certainly 
was  an  occasion  of  the  keenest 
interest  to  every  inhabitant  of 
this  new  world  to  meet  him. 

Our  public-spirited  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  Childs,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  not  only  a  very 
rich  man  in  money,  every 
penny  of  which  he  honestly 
earns,  but  he  is  also  generous, 
and  so  wise  in  his  generosity 
that  probably  no  other  man  in 
private  life  has  more  friends 
and  acquaintances;  if  so  many. 
He  is  the  Philadelphia  Prince 
of  Entertainers,  and  when  OEe 
is  bidden  to  “  Wootton,”  he  is 
sure  not  only  of  a  “perfectly 
beautiful  time,”  but  one  to  be 
remembered  as  a  Red  Letter 
Day.  There  are  60  acres  in 
the  lawn,  every  inch  of  which 
is  kept  in  perfect  trim,  and 
the  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees 
make  it  a  veritable  botanical 
garden.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Lodge  entrance  was  gay  with 
the  flags  of  the  two  nations, 
and  the  Spanish  and  Amer¬ 
ican  colors  floated  from  the 
canvas  annexes  to  the  house, 
that  had  been  built  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  for  refreshment, 
music  and  dancing  halls  for 
the  fete.  The  ducal  party  with 
their  host  and  hostess  received 


i  A  Matter  of  Health 


IT  costs  more  to  make  Royal  Baking  Powder 
than  any  other,  because  its  ingredients 
are  more  highly  refined  and  expensive.  But 
the  Royal  is  correspondingly  purer  and 
higher  in  leavening  strength,  and  of  greater 
money  value  to  the  consumer.  The  difference 
in  cost  of  Royal  over  the  best  of  the  others 
does  not  equal  the  difference  in  leavening 
strength,  nor  make  good  the  inferior  work 
of  the  cheaper  powders,  nor  remove  the 
impurities  which  such  powders  leave  in 
the  food. 

Where  the  finest  food  is  required,  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  only  can  be  used. 

Where  the  question  of  health  is  considered, 
no  baking  powder  but  Ro}^al  can  be  used 
with  safety.  All  others  are  shown  by  official 
analyses  to  contain  lime,  ammonia  or  alum. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Old  Papers. — Several  thicknesses  placed 
between  cotton  and  then  all  covered  with 
calico,  make  very  nice  iron  and  kettle 
holders.  If  papers  are  dampened  and 
laid  on  the  carpet  when  one  sweeps,  a 
large  part  of  the  dust  will  settle  on  them 
instead  of  flying  all  over  the  room.  m.  a.  f. 

Salt  Baths. — I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  from  salt  baths,  espe¬ 
cially  during  hot  weather.  I  use  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  of 
water,  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  strengthening  and  very  re¬ 
freshing,  though  it  may  not  agree  with 
every  one.  m.  a.  f. 

The  Home  Department.— I  am  glad  that 
women  have  a  niche  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Why  should  they  not  ?  How 
many  a  young  housewife  would  prefer 
to  ask  information  through  the  columns 
of  a  family  paper  than  of  some  friend  who 
might  think  :  “  Well !  I  should  think  she 
would  know  that.”  And  when  the  paper 
comes  and  the  farmer’s  wife  reads  arti¬ 
cles  written  by  other  farmers’  wives,  she 
feels  that  she  has  a  little  visit  with  them. 
Maybe  it  is  the  first  time  she  has  heard 
a  woman  speak  for  nearly  a  week.  m. 

Removing  Fly  Specks  from  Brass.— A 
brass  hanging  lamp  used  all  summer,  not 
being  covered,  became  thickly  dotted 
with  fly  specks.  I  knew  not  what  to  do, 
for  when  I  washed  the  specks  off  white 
spots  remained.  Finally  I  heated  about 
one  pint  of  cider  vinegar,  adding  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt  (the  old  cleanser  for  copper). 
When  it  was  hot  I  put  the  pieces  in  one 
at  a  lime  and  when  clean  washed  each 
thoroughly  ;  then  I  took  whiting  wet  to 
a  paste  with  ammonia,  and  with  a  small 
brush  scrubbed  the  brass  till  it  was 
bright  and  shining.  With  another  wash¬ 
ing  and  a  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  chamois 
it  mirrored  my  face,  and  when  it  was 
put  together  and  hung  up  it  was  fully  as 
nice  as  when  new.  r. 

The  Hired  Girl. — Has  she  no  redeeming 
features  ?  Are  we  not  prone  to  look  at 
the  dark  side,  the  faults  of  that  house¬ 
hold  necessity,  and  overlook  many  good 
qualities  she  may  possess  ?  We  recently 
had  a  treasure  in  our  house.  Although 
she  did  not  do  all  things  as  we  would 
have  done,  everything  was  cared  for ; 
and  during  her  three  weeks’  stay  not  one 
cross  or  impatient  word  did  we  hear  her 
utter,  though  the  care  of  two  small 
children,  a  sick  mother  and  all  the  house¬ 
work  were  enough  to  try  her  patience, 
and  sometimes  her  strength.  I  believe 
she  never  prepared  a  meal  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  stop  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  one 
of  the  little  ones  before  it  was  finished. 
She  was  not  an  uncommon  girl  either, 
but  a  cheerful,  look-at-the-bright- side- 
one,  who  is  trying  to  live  a  Christian  life. 
Would  that  all  sick  mothers  might  find 
such  a  helper!  i.  p. 

Novices  Succeed  with  Bees.— I  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  article  on  bee  culture 
by  R.  J.  O.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from 
others  on  the  subject,  even  if  not  painted 
in  such  roseate  hues.  We  are  novices  in 
bee  culture,  having  lately  bought  seven 
healthy  stands  of  them.  By  the  kindness 
of  a  neighbor,  who  is  an  old  hand  at  the 
business,  we  have  received  a  number  of 
new  ideas  and  a  degree  of  confidence, 
which,  I  hope,  will  enable  us  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  My  family  are  all  very 
fond  of  honey,  and,  in  the  three  months 
we  have  lived  here,  we  have  had  all  we 
ought  to  eat,  if  not  all  we  could  eat.  Our 
bees  are  not  Italian,  but  we  decided  to 
leave  them  this  year  to  work  as  they 
pleased,  while  we  would  try  to  form 
their  acquaintance  more  thoroughly,  and, 
as  we  got  to  understand  them  better,  to 
improve  where  most  needed.  Years  ago 
my  father  took  The  Rural  ;  I  had  lost 
track  of  it  till  this  year,  when  we  bought 
a  farm.  We  subscribed,  and  now  it  is 
invaluable  to  us.  Every  department  is 
crisp  and  just  to  the  point.  e.  a.  l. 

Modern  Ways. — Mrs.  Holland's  article 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  4,  entitled 
“  Etiquette  in  Farm  Homes,”  interested 
me  much.  I  would  like  to  read  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  her  pen  every  week.  I  hope 
she  is  large-hearted  as  well  as  broad- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


minded  ;  for  I  cannot  think  she  means 
to  count  all  who  have  not  traveled  much 
or  read  extensively  as  narrow-minded. 
It  is  largely  farmers’  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  who  read  the  woman’s  pages  in  The 
Rural,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
not  great  travelers,  except  on  a  “  plank 
road,”  and  their  hours  for  reading  are 
very  precious  ;  and  yet  very  many  of 
them  are  eager  for  knowledge,  and  would 
be  glad  to  learn  all  that  is  wcrth  know¬ 
ing.  I  hope  Mrs.  Holland  will  not  mind 
those  who  say  “  pooh  !  pooh  !”  there  are 
enough  of  us  who  do  wish  to  learn.  But 
lead  us  gently.  Many  of  us  are  young  ; 
we  do  know  something  of  the  elegancies 
of  good  society,  and  we  do  have  a  taste 
for  the  small  niceties  of  housekeeping  ; 
but  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Holland  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  farmers’  incomes,  and  of  the 
self-denial  of  young  beginners.  Will 
she  give  us  occasionally  an  article  that 
will  help  us  to  persuade  John  and  George 
that  these  wavs  are  just  as  commendable 
as  mother’s  ways ;  without  any  disre¬ 
spect  to  mother  ?  mrs.  m.  m.  w. 

The  Secret  of  Fruit  Pies. — If  these  direc¬ 
tions  are  followed,  all  can  have  the  very 
best  of  pies  with  but  little  trouble.  To 
make  an  apple  pie,  line  a  plate  with  a 
nice  crust,  fill  rounding  full  of  sliced 
apples,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  or  nut¬ 
meg,  adding  several  pieces  of  butter. 
In  another  dish  put  a  teacupful  of  sugar 
and  a  heaping  teaspoonful  (or  a  little 
more)  of  flour,  and  mix  them  evenly 
together.  Sprinkle  this  over  the  apples, 
wet  the  edge  of  the  crust,  put  on  a  top 
crust  and  with  a  fork  press  the  edges 
well  together  ;  then  take  a  knife  and 
trim  the  edges,  being  careful  not  to 
loosen  them.  Bake  in  a  well-heated  oven, 
letting  the  fire  get  a  little  low  towards  the 
last.  This  rule  is  as  good  for  one  fruit 
pie  as  another  ;  the  secret  is  in  mixing 
the  flour  and  sugar  together,  so  when 
the  sugar  begins  to  dissolve  the  flour  is 
evenly  mixed  with  it  and  it  begins  its 
work  of  thickening  at  once  and  saves 
the  juice  from  covering  the  oven  ;  also 
the  cook’s  patience.  s.  e.  p. 

What  the  Girls  Saw.— Three  of  our 
bright-eyed  girl  friends  lately  took  a 
short  cycling  trip.  “  And  we  saw  such 
a  funny  thing,”  said  the  one  whose 
brown  eyes  dance  to  the  music  of  every 
funny  happening.  “There  was  such  a 
queer  old  gentleman  with  his  hair  in 
long  curls  hanging  to  his  shoulders. 
His  cart  was — oh  !  very  high  ;  and  it  was 
shaded  by  a  huge  umbrella,  seven  feet 
or  more  across ;  an  umbrella  half  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  great  white  patch.  A  board 
at  the  front  of  the  cart  fairly  shouted 
at  us  in  big  letters  :  ‘  Royal  Umbrella 
Hospital  ;  broken  bones  mended  and 
ribs  replaced  without  pain.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  have  never  yet  found  an  in¬ 
curable.’  Oh  !  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  it !  You  would  have  laughed  so  ! 
And  the  dear,  funny  old  gentleman  asked 
a  country  woman  if  she  had  any  scissors 
to  grind.  She  said  she  had  not,  when  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
grind  any  scissors  for  her.  He  told  us 
that  he  made  very  long  tours  about  the 
country,  and  that  he  was  often  away 
from  home  a  year  at  a  time.  Wasn’t  it 
a  real  adventure  ?  ” 

Princess  May  Married.— The  event  of 
the  year,  aud  indeed  of  many  years,  in 
London,  was  the  finally  accomplished 
marriage  of  the  Princess  May  and  Prince 
George  of  Wales.  The  cabled  reports  of 
it  describe  the  whole  progress  of  the 
affair  as  one  continued  ovation,  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  2,000,000 
loyal  Britons  on  the  streets.  The  Queen, 
though  leaning  on  a  staff,  was  able  to 
attend  both  the  wedding  and  the  break¬ 
fast  following.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  at  12:30  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (assisted  by  several  reverend 
bishops,  deacons  and  canons)  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James.  Here,  in  1840, 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were  wedded, 
as  also  later,  were  the  Princess  Royal 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany. 
Among  the  bevy  of  princess  bridesmaids 
were  four  or  five  who  bore  the  honored 
name  of  Victoria.  The  really  pretty  one 
was  the  little  Victoria  Patricia  ol  Con¬ 
naught. 

Gowns  and  Good-byes. — The  wedding 
veil  was  the  same  worn  by  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge,  the  bride’s  mother,  when 
she  became  the  Duchess  of  Teek.  The 
dress  was  of  white  and  silver  brocade  ; 
those  of  the  maids  were  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  silver  lace.  No  hats, 
wreaths,  or  veils  were  worn  with  these. 
The  bridal  bouquet  was  of  Provence 
roses,  orchids  and  orange  blossoms.  The 
groom  looked  flushed,  the  bride  charm¬ 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Ach). 


ingly  beautiful ;  the  bride  was  kissed, 
and  the  groom  congratulated  by  the  au¬ 
gust  relatives,  who  afterward  stood  on 
the  balcony  and  waved  them  good  bye 
as  many  of  lesser  degree  have  done. 

A  Royal  Yachting  Dress — Doubtless 
the  Duchess  of  York  will  set  the  fashion 
in  yachting  gowns  this  season.  Among 
the  gowns  of  this  sort  which  the  Princess 
selected  is  one  made  of  marine  blue  serge. 
It  has  a  quite  short  full  skirt,  which  is 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  white  and  gold 
braid  about  one  inch  wide.  The  zouave 
jacket  has  full  sleeves  and  opens  over  a 
olouse  of  marine  blue  surah,  while  a 
jaunty  epaulette  cape  with  a  braid  trim¬ 
ming  completes  the  costume.  The  going- 
away  gown  was  of  white  Irish  poplin, 
embroidered  with  gold  cord.  There  was 
also  a  white  poplin  mantle,  with  em¬ 
broidery  to  match,  and  a  smafl  cape  of 
costly  lace.  It  had  been  whispered  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  did  not  favor  the 
match,  but  her  magnificent  gift  of  jewels 
(said  to  be  valued  at  $1,250,000)  to  the 
new  daughter-in-law  is  said  to  disprove 
this  assertion.  The  wedding  gifts  were, 
indeed,  very  largely  of  jewels  and  fans, 
there  being  no  less  than  10  of  the  latter, 
one  having  the  bride’s  monogram,  an¬ 
other  the  rose  of  York  and  the  may- 
flower  intertwined,  in  diamonds.  Pearls 
and  diamonds,  turquoises  and  diamonds, 
etc. ,  in  necklaces,  bracelets  and  sprays, 
with  a  feather  of  brilliants  from  the  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie,  were  prominent  among 
the  gifts.  The  Duke  of  York  gave  his 
bride  an  open  petaled  rose  in  diamonds 
and  pearls  and  a  five  rowed  necklace  of 
pearls  of  exquisite  purity  and  matching. 


THERE  Never  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  fit — Vacuum  Leather 
Oil  for  all  black  leather;  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin -with -wool -on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Pric®  l^Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box.”  I  25c.  |[ 

PfiuSMS! 

•’Dislodge  Bile, 

1 1  Stir  up  the  Liver, 
i  i  Cure  Sick-Headache,  jj 
i;  Female  Ailments,  jj 
I  Remove  Disease  and  jj 

SGood  Health,  jj 

Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating.  1 1 

the  world  over.  ![ 

lam’s  and  take  no  others.  J) 

Is.  Price  2t>  cents  a  box. 
c  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  % 

VW 26* 

THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 


Heating  Glass  Jars. — For  those  who  use 
a  gasoline  stove  there  is  no  better  way  to 
heat  cans  than  this:  Just  before  you 
wish  to  fill  them  with  canned  fruit,  jam 
or  preserves,  place  your  clean,  dry  jars 
on  their  sides  in  a  common  dripping-pan 
and  put  into  your  gasoline  oven.  Now 
light  your  burner  and  turn  on  a  good 
steady  flame.  In  10  or  15  minutes  they 
will  be  hot,  and  having  heated  gradually 
as  the  oven  did,  they  have  not  cracked. 
Take  one  out,  wrap  a  damp  cloth  around 
it  and  slip  it  down  into  a  common  quart 
tin  cup  that  has  a  handle,  and  by  holding 
it  thus,  you  can  fill  it  right  from  the  boil¬ 
ing  kettle  very  conveniently  without 
burning  yourself  or  breaking  the  jar.  I 
have  heated  a  dozen  at  once  this  way  by 
using  two  pans  and  both  shelves,  and 
then  by  turning  the  blaze  down  low  have 
kept  them  all  at  proper  heat  till  they 
could  be  filled.  This  is  so  much  easier 
and  takes  so  much  less  gasoline  than  to 
heat  the  quantity  of  water  that  it  would 
take  to  heat  that  number  of  jars  by 
gradually  pouring  hot  water  into  them, 
that  I  think  all  who  try  it  once  will 
never  use  any  other  way.  x. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  Stomach 

Bowel, 

Liver  Complaints,  and 
Headache,  use 

AYER’S 

CATHARTIC  PILLS 

They  are  purely 
vegetable,  sugar-coated, 
speedily  dissolved, 
and  easy  to  take. 

Every  dose 

Effective 


FROM  THE  “F  kCIFIC  JOURNAL," 

“A  groat  invention  lias  been  made  by  Dr. 
Tntt.  That  eminent  chemist  Juts  produced 


wbieh  Imitates  nature  to  perfection;  It  nets 
instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.1* 
Price,  ttl.  Office,  39  &  41  Paris  Place,  M.  Y. 


Buy  Directand  Save 


GO 

Per  Cent 


All  riders  say  they  cannot  sc 
see  can  do  it  for  tho  money: 

!\  buys  an  elegant  Oxford  finel 
liahed  and  nickol  plated  Hi 
/warranted  to  bo  first  class,* 
'in construction,  strong,  du 
'  and  aouratoly  fitted,  whish  t 
.  — c««i^=ifc-.ridlagon  our  Wheel  a  pic 

ixstead  of  bard  work;  material  we  use  is  of  the  highest  grade,  sack 
»  a-aat**l  Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  fHKE  catalogue. 

SSPT.ILHMfOSilira.  GO.  S38  WAIAIH  AVI.  8HIIJ 


SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


ROOFING 


direct  to  YOU  i-at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 


Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 


SAMPLE  TESTIMONIAL. 


Millbrook,  N.  Y..  June  27,  1893. 
Gentlemen — Please  send  me  ny  freight  at  jour 
earliest  convenience,  321)  rods  of  24- Inch  fence. 

The  06-  Inch  fence  (4(  0  rods)  Is  standing  straight  as 
a  string,  and  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Yours  trulv. 

OAKLEIGII  TIIORNE. 

Mr.  Thorne  is  one  of  the  most  noted  Importers  and 
Breeders  In  this  country. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervtlle,  Ont. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa- 
e*te  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  JVew-  Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  S3f~They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents. 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Afto.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  *1  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

23?" ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLYjh 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8^  marks,  or  10^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUHLI8HING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


this  class  are  low-growing,  with  round  heads  and 
short,  Irregular  and  thickly  growing  branches.  The 
fruit  Is  always  acid,  more  so  In  some  varieties  than 
In  others.  A  little  observation  will  enable  any  one 
to  distinguish  to  which  of  these  classes  any  tree  be¬ 
longs.  The  Dukes  have  characteristics  of  tree  and 
fruit  midway  between  the  Hearts  and  Morelloes. 
Another  distinction  of  the  different  sorts  Is  that  the 
Hearts  are  usually  tender-fleshed,  and  the  Blgar- 
reaus,  firm-fleshed.  2.  As  to  the  best  varieties  to 
plant,  it  Is  a  difficult  matter  to  advise,  as  differences 
of  soli,  exposure,  etc.,  make  great  differences  some¬ 
times  upon  adjoining  farms.  If  there  Is  a  grower  in 
the  locality  consult  him.  The  American  Pomological 
Society  recommends  for  your  locality,  for  home  use, 
Belle  de  Choisy,  Date  Duke,  May  Duke,  all  Dukes. 
Black  Tartarian,  Knight’s  Early,  both  Hearts.  Early 
Richmond,  Morello.  Yellow  Spanish,  Napoleon,  or 
as  It  Is  called  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Royal  Ann.  both 
Blgarreaus.  Of  course,  tie  sour  cherries  are  good 
only  for  cooking.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Black 
Republlcar  is  recommended  for  market.  3.  Early 
York,  Hale’s  Early,  for  early.  Crawford’s  Early, 
Wheatland,  for  medium,  Crawford's  Late  and 
Foster,  for  late.  4.  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Made¬ 
line,  LouLe  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Summer  Doyenn6, 
White  Doyenn6,  Angouleme,  Anjou,  Seckel,  Easter 
Beurrd,  Lawrence  and  Winter  Nells.  We  have  re¬ 
frained  from  giving  the  newer  varieties,  some  of 
which  It  would  be  well  to  test,  but  all  of  which  re 
quire  time  to  determine  their  merits. 


INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES. 

Kerosene  Emulsion.— Kerosene,  two  gallons; 
whale-oil  soap,  one-half  pound;  water,  one  gallon. 
Dissolve  the  soap  by  heating  In  the  water,  when 
boiling  hot  remove  from  the  Are  and  add  the  kero¬ 
sene.  Churn  or  stir  It  thoroughly  for  5  to  15  minutes; 
this  Is  best  done  by  one  of  the  small  pumps.  This 
will  keep  for  a  long  time.  When  used,  dilute  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plants  upon  which  it  is  used.  For  tender 
plants,  one  part  to  25  or  30  of  water.  For  hardier 
plants,  use  stronger.  One  part  to  10  of  water  makes 
a  strong  wash. 

White  Hellebore.— Used  principally  for  the  cur¬ 
rant  and  similar  worms.  Dust  on  dry,  either  pure  or 
diluted,  or  used  In  water,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  — There  are  several  form¬ 
ulas,  varying  In  strength.  One  strong  enough  for 
most  purposes  Is  one-quarter  pound  each  of  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  For 
potatoes,  Paris-green  may  be  mixed  with  this  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  to  50  gallons.  To  make  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  suspend  the  copper  and  lime  in 
separate  casks  of  water  in  coarse  gunny  sacks,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  Immersed  for  several  hours, 
or  for  ari  entire  day.  When  ready  to  mix,  pour  the 
liquid  from  each  Into  a  50-gallon  cask,  and  1111  up 
with  water.  Wooden  vessels  are  best,  as  these 
chemicals  corrode  ordinary  metals. 

The  It.  N.-Y.’s  preferred  formula  Is  considerably 
weaker  than  this:  one  ounce  of  copper  sulphate, 
and  three-quarters  to  one  ounce  of  lime  to  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  This  Is  not  so  likely  to  Injure  tender 
plants  as  the  stronger  solutions. 


s  tsogus  wmie  ieaa  wouia  nave  no  saie  aia  it  « 
-i  ^  m  J  afford  makers  a  larger  profit  than  Strictly  Pu 

ill  IP  U-o  i  white  Lead- 

<3  The  wise  man  is  never  persuaded  to  buy  pai 

that  is  said  to  be  “just  as  gcod  ”  or  “better”  than 

Strictly  Pure  hite  Lead 


The  market  is  flooded  with  spurious  white  leads.  The  following  analyses, 
made  by  eminent  chemists,  of  two  of  these  misleading  brands  show  the  exact 
proportion  of  genuine  white  lead  they  contain : 

Misleading  Brand 

“Standard  Lead  Co.  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead.  St.  Louis.’’ 

Materials  Proportions  Analyzed  by 
Barytes  59.36  per  cent.  Regis  Chauvenet 

Oxide  of  Zinc  34.18  per  cent.  &  Bro., 

.  *  ’  6.46  per  cent.  St.  Louis. 


Misleading  Brand 

“  Pacific  Warranted  Pure  [A]  White  Lead.” 

Materials  Proportions  Analyzed  by 
Sulphate  of  Lead  4.18  per  cent.  Ledoux  &  Co., 
Oxide  of  Zinc  45.04  per  cent.  New  York. 
White  Lead  6.46  per  cent.  St.  Louis.  1  Barytes  50.68  per  cent. 

Less  than  7  per  cent,  white  lead.  I  No  white  lead  in  it. 

You  can  avoid  bogus  lead  by  purchasing  any  of  the  following  brands. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  “Old  Dutch”  process,  and  are  the  standards: 

«  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati)  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  "  (Pittsb’gh)  “FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York)  “  LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh)  “  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York)  “RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York)  “  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“COLLIER  ”.  (St.  Louis)  “  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo)  “  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh)  “  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati)  “  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES, 


Spray  pays. 

Little  doing  In  hops. 

Strawberries  are  out  of  sight. 

Pears  are  dull  and  demand  light. 

Most  of  the  grapes  offered  are  poor. 

Choice  apples  are  scarce  and  wanted. 

Onions  are  selling  well  at  good  prices. 

Cherries  are  firm  and  in  good  demand. 

Live  poultry  strong  under  light  receipts. 

Raspberries  are  lower  under  heavy  receipts. 

Cucumbers  are  dull  ana  low,  except  Jerseys. 

Quotations  on  dried  fruits  are  largely  nominal. 

Butter  shows  little  change  In  price;  market  firm. 

Rye  straw  Is  slow  of  sale  In  anticipation  of  the  new 
crop. 

Qrape  prices  are  likely  to  be  low  for  the  bulk  of 
the  crop. 

Cheese  shows  little  change,  with  a  very  lirm 
market. 

Sprayed  vineyards  are  likely  to  give  good  crops 
this  year. 

The  Massachusetts  cranberry  growers  report  a 
good  crop. 

There  Is  considerable  demand  for  sail  tonnage  for 
hay  to  Havre. 

Water-melons  are  dull,  and  much  of  the  fruit  Is  of 
inferior  quality. 

The  Louisiana  orange  crop  Is  estimated  at  175,000 
boxes  this  year. 

Dressed  poultry  Is  lirm  under  moderate  receipts, 
and  a  fair  demand. 

The  Baldwin  apple  crop  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a 
failure  everywhere. 

Heavy  shipments  of  musk-melons  are  expected 
from  North  Carolina. 

Large  quantitltles  of  peaches  are  likely  to  be 
evaporated  this  year. 

The  New  England  peach  crop  Is  said  to  be  the 
largest  In  many  years. 

The  cucumber  market  Is  flat,  sales  being  made  at 
75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel 

Large  quantities  of  peaches  are  now  arriving,  but 
the  quality  Is  generally  poor. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  grape  grower  Is  the  man 
who  grows  and  ships  Champions. 

Jersey  tomatoes  are  of  good  quality  and  selling 
well,  but  most  of  the  Southern  are  poor. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  not  large,  but  the  demand  Is 
very  light,  and  prices  have  declined  slightly. 

The  potato  crop  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent  Is  said  to  be  extremely  prolific  this  year. 

The  market  Is  dull  for  fancy  peaches,  but,  although 
supplies  are  large,  the  supply  of  such  is  small. 

The  tobacco  acreage  Is  returned  at  98.6  per  cent  of 
the  area  devoted  to  that  crop  last  year.  Condition 
stands  at  93. 

A  few  Southern  red  sweet  potatoes  have  com¬ 
menced  to  arrive,  and, when  fancy,  have  sold  prompt¬ 
ly  at  high  prices. 

It  Is  said  that  the  drought  has  not  Injured  the 
European  sugar-beet  crop  so  seriously  as  had  been 
previously  reported. 

Grapes  have  commenced  to  arrive  from  South  Car¬ 
olina,  and  a  few  Moore’s  Early  were  of  very  desir¬ 
able  quality  and  sold  high. 

Peaches  from  Texas  have  been  in  market  this 
week,  but  they  have  been  small  and  of  poor  quality. 
No  use  sending  such  fruit. 

California  Lima  beans  are  in  large  supply,  one 
vessel  recently  bilnging  13,152  bags.  The  price  is 
lower  tha.;  before  In  a  long  time. 

On  Monday  the  receipts  of  potatoes  were  the  larg¬ 
est  of  this  season,  or  last,  If  not  the  largest  ever 
known,  and  yet  the  price  is  well  maintained. 

Blackberries  are  arriving  freely  from  Delaware, 
and  many  from  Delmar  and  other  sections  are  fuliy 
as  good  as  finest  Jersey  offerings,  selling  equally 
high. 

A  car-load  of  musk-melons  In  bulk  was  delivered 
In  this  city  this  week,  an  unusual  method  of  shipping 
musk-melons,  though  the  common  one  for  water¬ 
melons. 

The  Government,  In  view  of  the  distress  caused  by 
the  drought,  has  decided  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  fodder,  exclusive  of  cereals,  from  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

ants  in  the  Garden.— What  will  destroy  the 
ants  In  my  garden  ?  I  planted  some  grape  vines  last 
spring,  putting  some  old  1  ones  In  the  holes,  but  the 
ants  were  so  thick  that  the  vines  died.  I  put  cam¬ 
phor.  and  wood  ashes,  and  manure  around  them,  but 
they  did  no  good.  o.  h. 

Minnesota. 

Ans.  It  Isn’t  likely  that  the  ants  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  death  of  the  grape  vines,  unless  they 
are  different  from  the  ants  In  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Hot  water  poured  Into  the  hills  will  kill  all  that 
It  comes  In  contact  with,  but  It  is  a  big  contract  to 
undertake  to  exterminate  all  the  ants  In  a  garden, 
and  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 

Best  Breed  for  Eggs.— The  R.  N.-Y.  always  has 
such  Interesting  articles  on  poultry  that  1  want  to 
know  what  breed  of  hens  to  get  for  eggs  only.  I  wish 
to  keep  50  on  il4  acres.  I  thought  of  getting  Brown 
Leghorns,  Hamburgs  or  Black  Spanish.  1  wish  to 
get  hardy,  good  layers.  Also  let  me  know  the  near¬ 
est  place  where  I  can  get  them.  miss.  e.  c.  w. 

South  Gaston,  N.  C. 

ANS.— All  things  considered,  for  eggs  only,  we 
should  choose  the  Leghorns,  White  as  we  prefer 
them.  Brown  for  those  who  like  that  breed  better. 
Both  are  good.  The  Min  areas,  either  White  or  Black, 
are  also  good  layers  of  large,  white  eggs,  and  are 
non-sitters.  We  know  there  are  those  who  would 
choose  other  breeds  for  this  purpose,  and  some  who 
prefer  crosses,  but  the  Leghorns  are  hard  to  beat 
under  all  circumstances.  Write  to  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
Groton,  N.  Y..  Chas.  L.  Mosher,  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  Jno.  D. 
fiouder,  Telford,  I’a  ,  or  any  of  the  other  advertisers 
In  The  R.  N.-Y..  and  refer  to  us  when  you  write- 

1.  Is  there  a  rose  called  the  Christmas  rose?  If  so, 
when  does  It  bloom  and  what  Is  the  price?  2.  Is  there 
a  Carman  grape  for  sale?  The  price?  3.  What  Is  the 
best  practical  feed  for  chicks  to  make  them  grow  in 
size  and  weight  when  on  the  range?  Will  they  grow 
as  fast  on  corn  as  on  ground  feed?  4.  What  ought 
Plymouth  Rocks  to  weigh  when  eight  weeks  old?  5. 
Is  there  a  hand  force  pump  with  hose  made  for  less 
than  $3.  C.  On  what  day  of  the  month  was  Wash¬ 
ington  born  according  to  old  style  of  reckoning? 

Boonton,  N.  J.  C.  m.  d. 

ANS.— 1.  Yes.  From  late  autumn  throughout  the 
winter  when  the  weather  Is  not  too  cold,  and  under 
the  snow  when  thus  protected.  The  botanical  name 
is  Helleborus  niger;  the  plant  belongs  to  the  Ranun- 
culacem  family.  It  Is  easy  of  propagation  and  culti¬ 
vation.  Write  to  James  Vick’s  Sons,  or  to  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  prices.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  and  the  price  Is  probably  n„t  far  from 
50  cents  each.  2.  None  for  sale.  \  Wheat,  cracked 
corn,  meat  scraps,  ground  bone,  the  two  latter  mixed 
occasionally  with  soft  feed  made  of  ground  corn 
and  oats,  coarse  middlings,  mixed  so  that  it  Is 
crumbly,  or,  better,  scalded  or  made  Into  a  cake  and 
baked.  Give  plenty  of  water,  and  milk  If  to  be  had. 
An  exclusive  corn  diet  Is  a  poor  one  for  either  chicks 
or  fowls.  4.  From  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half 
pound  according  to  the  care  and  feed  they  have 
received.  5.  None  that  is  worth  buying.  6.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  according  to  our  calculations.  The  Greg¬ 
orian  or  “new  style”  calendar  was  promulgated  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  on  October  5, 1582.  The  change 
from  the  Julian  or  “old  style”  calendar  to  the  Greg¬ 
orian  was  made  In  England  by  act  of  Parliament  in 
September.  1752,  the  third  of  the  month  being  called 
the  14th.  The  change  at  once  went  into  effect  In  all 
the  British  dependencies  as  well  as  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  Washington  was  born  February  22,  1732. 

Numerous  Fruit  Queries.— 1.  What  Is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Bigarreaus,  Hearts,  Dukes  and 
Morello  cherries?  2.  Wbat  would  be  the  varieties 
to  plant  for  (a)  home  and  (b)  market?  3.  What 
would  be  the  best  varieties  of  peaches  to  plant  to 
secure  a  succession  from  earliest  to  latest  ?  4.  Best 
varieties  of  summer,  autumn  and  winter  pears  ? 

Okanagan  Mlts'on,  B.  C.  J.  S.  w. 

Ans.— 1 .  The  cultivated  cherries  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes,  each  class  consisting  of  many 
sorts  or  varieties.  One  class  comprises  the  Maz- 
zards,  or  common  black  seedling  cherries,  which  are 
generally  used  as  stocks  for  propagation,  the  Hearts 
and  Blgarreaus.  These  are  usually  characterized 
by  the  tall,  upright,  pyramidal  foTm  of  the  tree,  by 
the  large,  vigorous  and  straight  young  br.--nches, 
and  by  a  sweet,  or,  sometimes,  bitter  taste  of  the 
fruit,  the  latter  never  being  sour.  The  second  class 
comprises  the  Morelloes,  as  well  as  what  is  known 
as  the  common  sour  cherry,  so  well  known  and  so 
highly  esteemed  for  pies,  canning,  etc.  The  trees  of 


DO  YOU  HAVE  AN  OIL  STOVE  ? 

If  not,  here  is  one  that  will  save  you  money  in  fuel,  discomfort  from  heat,  and 
save  you  time  and  labor  as  well.  Suitable  for  the  kitchen  or  the  camp.  Simple 
in  construction  and  easy  to 

iron  heater,  kettle,  sauce-pan 

and  wick,  $19  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  $19. 


A  BIG  FRUIT  CROP  REQUIRES  PROPER  HANDLING. 

A  big  crop  on  any  one  farm  demands  a  big  evaporator  if  evaporated.  The 
small  farm  with  a  big  crop  demands  a  way  to  use  the  surplus  and  waste  fruit.  The 

U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  fills  the 
>*— .! bill.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
iliPi  and  approved.  It  is  the  latest,  cheapest, 

I  best.  A  veritable  little  bread  winner. 

feSSU  kg  **** 25  “t1  basu Can 

8  1  be  used  on  any  kind  of  stove.  Dimen- 

|g»l§§j§SiH  Wl  sions:  Base,  22x10  inches ;  Height,  20 

|  1 ™,**"y**^*fj  : Jjj. ;| .  inches.  Eight  galvanized  wire-cloth 

HU  am-  ■  trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 

■jm  -1—  EflCT  surface.  No  extra  fire.  Always  ready 

/  i  \  K  for  use.  Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic 


'TOANY1IOY  OK  lilllh  I 

under  18  years  of  age  who  will  work  fori 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
2Udays.  No  pay  till  cured. 

DR.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O. 


ub  after  school.  HO  MONEY  NEEDED.] 
■  fiend  this  adr.  to  A.  CURTIS  *  CO.,  ' 
1 46WS8T  QUINCY  &T..CH1CASO,  ILL,  J 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Crop  and  Market  Notes— Continued.. 

California  evaporated  apricots,  car  lots,  new  fruit, 
were  offered  at  9J^  cents,  delivered  here,  August 
shipment,  and  at  7J4  cents  on  the  coast  for  later 
shipment. 

A  few  peaches  have  arrived  from  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  and  sales  are  reported  from  $t  to  $1.50  per 
crate.  Fruit  is  mostly  small,  hard  and  green  and 
not  attractive. 

With  a  shower  of  toads  repotted  from  Prohibition 
Maine,  and  one  of  fish  from  Kentucky,  the  land  of 
Blue-grass  whisky,  the  question  seems  pertinent  as 
to  where  we  are  at. 

Up-river  raspberries  by  express  came  In  1  te  one 
day  this  week,  and  sold  for  prices  far  below  the  early 
arrivals,  showing  the  difference  In  prices  caused  by 
a  few  hours’  delay. 

Among  the  different  varieties  of  peaches  now  ar¬ 
riving  from  Georgia  are  noticed  the  EJberta,  Belle 
of  Georgia,  Crawford,  Thurber,  Chinese  Freestone 
and  Stump  the  World. 

Yellow  raspberries  are  in  quite  free  supply  from 
up-river  sections.  They  have  a  limited  demand,  and 
clean  up  very  slowly  at  low  figures.  Sales  were  made 
at  two  cents  per  one-third  quart  cup. 

The  Michigan  crop  bulletin  says  that  shewers 
which  prevailed  there  benefited  the  potato  and  other 
crops,  but  at  the  same  time  damaged  hay  somewhat, 
which  had  been  cut  and  was  still  in  the  Held. 

According  to  reports,  the  Maine  hay  crop  for  189.1 
will  be  112  per  cent  of  last  year’s,  amounting  to  1,250,- 
000  tons.  Its  principal  characteristic  Is  its  extreme 
weediness  Hardly  any  old  hay  Is  being  carried  over. 

A  few  oranges  are  still  being  received  from  Florida. 
They  are  the  latest  varieties,  such  as  Hart's  Late, 
etc.,  and  are  usually  of  fine  tlavor  and  very  desir¬ 
able,  with  sales  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  box  for  fair  to 
prime  grades. 

The  receipts  of  potatoes  from  Long  Island  are 
steadily  Increasing,  but  arrivals  are  very  small  In 
size,  and  green,  and,  while  they  bring  low  prices  com¬ 
pared  to  the  choice  Southern,  they  probably  do  as 
well  as  they  would  later. 

The  July  crop  report  shows  little  change  from  the 
preceding  month  In  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  The 
acreage  devoted  to  potatoes  this  year  is  101.1  per 
cent  of  that  of  last  year.  Condition  is  a  little  higher 
than  last  year.  There  are  reports  of  Injury  from 
Colorado  beetles,  especially  In  the  central  West. 

A  limited  quantity  of  muBk-meions  continues  to 
arrive  from  New  Orleans.  There  Is  a  very  good  out¬ 
let  on  a  basis  of  $2  per  small  case  holding  from  five 
to  seven  melons.  Quality  is  very  line  this  year, 
although  receivers  complain  that  many  buyers  use 
them  sparingly  owing  to  the  poor  quality  last  year. 

A  short  time  since  a  severe  storm  and  cloudburst 
In  Lvon  County,  Kan.,  did  great  damage  to  the 
crops  then  just  being  harvested.  No  warning  of  Its 
approach  had  been  given  by  the  barometers,  and  the 
signal  service  couldn't  explain  It.  But  a  professional 
rain  maker  boasted  that  he  did  It,  and  now  he  Is  to 
be  sued  by  a  farmer  who  suffered  heavy  losses.  This 
Is  a  new  phase  to  the  rainmaking  business. 

The  returns  to  the  Statistician  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  make  the  average  condition  of  cotton 
82.7,  against  85.6  in  June,  showing  a  decline  of  nearly 
three  points.  The  averages  by  States  are:  Virginia 

92,  North  Carolina  81,  8outh  Carolina  83,  Georgia  86, 
Florida  96,  Alabama  80,  Mississippi  80,  Louisiana  84, 
Texas  84.  Arkansas  80,  Tennessee  85.  The  reports 
show  prevalence  of  bad  weather  conditions,  cool 
nights,  excessive  rains  and  occasional  droughty 
spots.  Considerable  Injury  has  been  caused  by  lice 
and  other  insects. 

The  Government  Crop  Report  for  July  makes  a 
good  showing  for  corn,  both  as  to  acreage  and  con¬ 
dition.  The  preliminary  acreage  Is  reported  as  103.3 
as  compared  with  the  acreage  harvested  last  year, 
being  an  Increase  of  something  over  2,000,000  acres. 
The  averages  of  the  principal  St  ates  are :  Ohio  99,  In¬ 
diana  103,  Illinois  105,  Iowa  105,  Missouri  103,  Kansas 
110,  Nebraska  112,  Texas  101,  Kentucky  98  The  aver¬ 
age  condition  of  corn  is  93.2  against  81.1  last  July. 
The  averages  in  the  principal  StateB  are:  Ohio  91, 
Indiana  96,  Illinois  92,  Iowa  98,  Missouri  92,  Kansas 

93,  Nebraska  94,  Texas  89,  Kentucky  90. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Yates  County  N.  Y.— Apples  are  a  light  cro 
here.  Raspberries  will  be  a  full  crop.  Old  meadow 
will  cut  a  light  crop  of  hay.  G.  p. 

Des  Moines,  1a.— Our  weather  is  really  line  fo 
most  crops,  and  corn  and  oats  are  simply  grand 
Hay  and  early  potatoes  are  fine:  late  potatoes  poor 
fruit  crops  short,  pastures  good;  stock  generally  li 
fine  conaltlon.  v  g_  w_ 

La  Crescent,  Minn.— The  outlook  for  all  ou 
farm  crops  in  this  part  of  Minnesota,  on  a  genera 
average,  Is  very  good.  Winter  wheat  is  about  read; 
to  harvest,  and  appears  to  be  fully  up  to  the  averagi 
In  yield  and  quality.  We  have  suffered  pretty  se 
verely  from  heat  and  drought,  but  the  latter  hai 
just  been  broken  by  copious  rains,  and  all  crops  lool 
more  promising.  Haying  Is  well  under  way;  the  crej 
Is  lighter  than  usual,  and  the  quality  not  quite  up  ti 

the  average.  Oats,  corn  and  potatoes  look  well.  Th( 
strawberry  crop  was  nearly  a  failure;  other  fruiti 
Bhort-  J.  s  H. 

Orleans  County,  n.  Y.— Farmers  hereabouts  an 
having  many  setbacks  this  season.  The  wet  weathe 
In  April  prevented  many  from  getting  in  sprlnj 
grain  at  all,  while  that  which  was  sowed  Is  justhead 
ing  out  with  half  the  usual  growth  of  straw.  Th« 
wheat  midge,  which  made  such  havoc  In  1854,  li 
again  with  us,  more  or  less,  In  all  the  pieces  1  hav< 
examined,  while  one  field  Is  reported  to  have  beer 
entirely  destroyed.  At  present  everything  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  drought.  Grass  Is  fairly  good,  corn  and 
beans,  though  late,  are  looking  well,  considering  the 
Frult  Prospects  are  generally  poor; 
nSnn!  u  so“e  Greenings,  with  a  few  Twenty 
n?  sets’  Snows,  Kings,  etc.  In  the  fore  part 

IJne  F1*117  orchards  were  vlBlted  by  a  worm 
“a°.dt  n«itnca  wheu  full-grown,  black,  or  nearly 
neRtHrt^I01’  and.  doping  up  when  crawling.  The 
pests  disappeared  about  June  20,  leaving  the  trees 

s°o0^,rththo1u^  Bre  had  a^ept  though  them 

worm  11  the  vl6ltor  the  army  and  some  the  canker 

_ _ _ _  W.  J.  s. 

1UTT  8  PILLS  require  no  change  of  diet. 


MARKETS. 

BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  55  @2  60 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  00 

Foreign.  Medium . 1  45  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 165  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  85  @3  00 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  10 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  05  @2  10 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  75  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  70  @  — 

Southern,  Biackeye,  per  bag . 2  25  @  — 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 21!^  @22 

Western,  separator, .extras . ...21)*  @22 

Western,  first . 20  @21 

Western,  seconds . 18!*@19 

Western,  third . 17  @18 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  extras . 21  @— 

First . 19>4@20 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Thirds . 17  @  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 19^@20 

Welsh  tubs,  second . 18  @19 

Tubs,  thirds . 17  @— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 18  @16!^ 

Seconds . It;  @16^ 

Thirds. . 15  @15^ 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 15!4@16 

Thirds . l4Hi@15 

Western  factory,  extras . 17  @— 

Firsts . 16  @16^ 

Seconds . 15^®— 

Thirds . 14^@15 


CHBHJSB— NEW. 


State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good . 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fair . 

Full  cream,  large,  common . 

Full  cream,  small,  line  while . 

Full  cream,  small  colored . 

Full  cream,  good . 

Skims,  choice . 

Skims,  fine . 

Skims,  good . 

Skims,  poor . 


S%®  9 
8 56®  Si* 
8M@  8!* 

m®  m 

8* 

8  @  8W 

9  @  — 

9  ®  — 
8V6@  8H 
6  @  7S* 
5  @  5(4 
3H@  4* 

>6®  3 


HGG8. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  16  @  17 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn .  16  @  ltlj^ 

Michigan  fancy .  15)4®  — 

Northern  lnd.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  111 .  15  @  16)* 

Other  Western  and  Noithwestem .  15  @  — 

Southwestern .  14H®  Hjfi 

Western  seconds,  per  case .  2  50  @3  00 


FRUIT8— GRHBN. 


Apples,  S'n  Astrachan.  per  carrier .  1  00®  2  00 

K.  Harvest,  per  haif-bbl . 1  0D@  2  00 

E  Harvest,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Green,  per  crate .  50®  1  00 

Blackberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  E.  Harvest, 

per  quart  .  4@  8 

Wilson,  per  quart .  1?@  u 

Jersey,  per  quart .  12®  14 

CherrleB,  black,  tancy,  per  lb .  10®  11 

Fancy.  Red  and  White,  per  Id .  8@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4@  7 

Prime  sour,  per  lb .  3®  o 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Cherry,  per  quart .  4@  0 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  4®  7 

Prime,  per  bush .  1  50®  2  00 

Grapes,  Fla.  per  case .  1  09@  2  00 

Ga.  Delaware,  5- lb  basket .  30®  50 

Ga  Champion,  10-lb  basket .  25@  40 

S.  C.,  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  I0@  12 

Huckleberries,  Snawangunk  Mt.,  per  box. .  100®  — 

Penn.,  per  basket .  60®  81 

Jersey,  per  quart .  «@  12 

Jersey,  per  box .  75®  I  00 

N.  C.,  per  quart .  5®  10 

Md.,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Musk-melons.  Ch’n.,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  50®  — 

Ch'n  and  Fla.,  poor,  per  bbl .  1  00@  2  00 

Ch’n,  fancy,  per  basket .  1  25®  — 

Ch’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

N.  C..  prime,  per  crate .  1  75@  2  25 

N.  C.,  poor,  per  crate . ]  C0@  1  60 

Peaches,  Georgia,  prime,  per  carrier .  1  00®  2  00 

Poor,  per  carrier .  50@  1  00 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  crate .  7f@  1  25 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  50@  1  00 

S.  C.,  per  half-case .  75®  1  25 

S.  C..  per  carrier .  1  oo®  2  00 

I  ears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  crate .  50®  1  00 

LeConte,  per  bbl . .  3  50®  4  50 

Plums  N.  C.,  wild  goose,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Georgia,  wild  goose,  per  carrier .  160®  2  50 

ItaspDerrles,  Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  pint  ...  8®  5 

Blackcaps,  per  pint .  2)4®  4 

Up-River,  per  third  cup .  3@  4 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint .  4@  5 

Jersey,  Black,  per  pint .  3®  4 

Jersey,  Black,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Water-melons,  Florida,  prime,  per  100 . 15  00@70  00 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  100 .  9  00@12  00 


FRUITS — DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced.. 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholce 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  peeled,  fancy . 

Ga.,  peeled,  choice . 

Ga.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Ga.,  peeled,  common . 

Raspberries,  evaporated . 

Sun-dried . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries .  . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaohes,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 


8  @— 

.  V4@  m 
■  V4®  7^ 

4  ©  5 
4  @  5 
-  @- 
4%®  5 

4  @ 
2*@  24 
ix@  m 

—  @— 
13)4@14 
12  @13 
9  @11 
24  @25 
22  @23 
8  @10 
9  @— 

5  @  5)4 
8  @10 

9  @11 
11  @13 
10  @11 


POTATOE8. 


Potatoes,  L.  1.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  2532  50 

8|n,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  2532  75 

S’n,  Chili  red.  prime,  per  bbl . 2  25@250 

S’n,  ungraded,  per  bbl . 1  75®?  00 

Southern,  second,  per  bol . 1  25@1  50 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 


“V3  inresning  -mncninc  to  roll: 
runn,lno'  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  al 
only  about  !%•  miles  travel  per  hour.  Forfu 
and  f°r  18 o  best  Straw-preserving  Ryi 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cii 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  I)og-powera,  sen 
lpr  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Cai 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  shov 
jng  Why  Ensilage  rays,”  send  for  Ensllaee  Cata 
I Ogue.^ Address,  MUiARD  UARbEiq  CoblSkih,  N,  > 


GRA8S  SEED. 

Clover . . 

Timothy . 


.  14  @16 
.2  00  @2  25 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va..  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  5 M®  5% 

Fair,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

No.  2,  per  lb .  lj^@  2 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  10 .  3)4@  3J^ 

No.  2,  per  lb .  lj|@  2 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. . 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . . 

Western,  per  pair . .1 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  palr.l 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair . 

Young  birds,  por  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  ocal.  per  lb . 

Western,  per  It . 

Southern,  per  bbl . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  Phtla  ,  broilers,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb . 

Small . 

Western  .broilers,  dry-picked.. 

Western  brol  ers,  scalded,  large 
Western  broilers,  scaided  m’d  w’lits. 

Western  broilers,  scalded,  small . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  .. 

Prime,  sea  ded . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair,  per  lb . 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . . 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb . . 

Eastern,  per  lb . 

Wostern,  per  lb  . . 

Squabs,  tame,  whtte,  per  dozen . 2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb... 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb . 
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VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  75®  _ 

Prime . 1  00@1  60 

Uulls .  50@  75 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl .  . @  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  per  bunches .  1  P0@2  00 

Long  Island,  per  100  bundles . 2  00@3  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  26@1  50 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50  3  4  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl .  — @  _ 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen  .  — a  _ 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 5  oo@6  60 

Wakefield,  per  100 . 3  oo@4  00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  basket .  1  60@2  00 

Md.,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Norfolk,  per  crate  .  25®  30 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  box .  — @  _ 

Green  Corn,  per  00  .  750 1  00 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 2  25@2  50 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 3  oo@3  50 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Peas,  L.  I.,  per  bag .  1  50®  _ 

Jersey,  Der  basket .  ..1  00@1  25 

Squash.  L.  I.,  oer  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  40®  60 

L.  I.,  per  bag .  50®  75 

Jersey,  per  basket  .  50®  60 

Md.,  green,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  .  40®  60 

Md.,  per  bbl .  7  @1  26 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate .  7501  25 

Florida,  per  crate  .  6001  00 

Sar.,  per  carrier .  60@1  25 

Chas.,  per  carrier  . 1  00@1  50 

N.  C.,  per  ca  rior .  1  00@l  50 

Maryland,  per  carrier . 1  O0@l  75 

Norfolk,  Acme,  per  crate . 1  00®1  50 

Norfolk,  common,  per  crate .  60®  80 

Miss.,  per  case .  75@  — 

Jersey,  per  box . ".1  7602  00 


Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbi.  .  .  l  2501  59 


WOOL. 

Ohio  XX . & 

Fine  delaine .  28  @ 

Michigan  X . 25  @ 

Michigan  fine  delaine . 25)4® 

Unwashed  one  quarter  and  three-eighths 

blood  combing . 23  @ 

Unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces.. .17  @ 

Territory,  scoured .  50  @ 

Texas . @ 

Spring  California .  15  @ 

Dulled . ;.30  @ 
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29 
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38 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,030  cans  of  milk, 
I.jO  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1,041  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1  10  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  two  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  producer. 


Headache,  Languor  and  Melancholy  gener¬ 
ally  spring  from  a  Disordered  Stomach,  Costiveness, 
ora  Torpid  Liver.  Each  may  readily  be  removed 
by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills,  a  few  doses  of 
which  will  be  found  to  stimulate  the  Liver  and 
Stomach  to  healthy  action,  remove  all  biliousness, 
and  produce  regular  evacuations  of  the  bowels.— 
Adv, 


Kstab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [I85i 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS 
71  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


>  age _ 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fir* 
Brick  and  Cement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT8,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Sy  t  c  u  concT  100  p*rk  piac«,  n.  y. 

■  I.  «  L.  11.  I  n U U  I  , Freda**  Coutlasloa  Iinkuh. 

Bkfibisci;  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chloago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paver. 


CANNING 

Farnham,  N.  Y 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored 
perfectly  natural  color 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Ht 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  Is  not  a  dye,  ai 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead 
anything  injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  addre 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Inform 
tlon  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  3< 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


HORSES  and  CATTLE 

U8E 

np  nilll  CCJ  Preventive  Condition  Pow- 
■*■**  UniLCO  ders.  Will  cure  Distemper, 
Pink  Eye,  Mange,  Coughs.  Colds,  Yellow  Water  and 
Loss  of  Appetite,  Hide  Bound  and  all  diseases  that 
Horses  and  cattle  are  subject  to.  Guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  refunded. 

PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


5oi 

Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  greatly  reduced  prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subso'ibers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 


il 


time  may  be  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No.  164.— Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  with 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  Improvements.  The  case  Is  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  Is  made  of  heavy 
plate-glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  Is  $8.50  to 
$12.50.  We  send  it  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions,  $8. 

Offer  No.  168.— A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-jeweled 
watch,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  in  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  into  a  heavy  nickel  silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
it  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No  169. — This  Is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
filled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-jeweled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  Offer  No.  167. 
The  case  Is  beautifully  engraved  and  is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  tine 
composition  metal.  This  is  an  open- face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No.  170.— Same  watch  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  $21. 

No.  4.  C.— For  those  who  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  Is  full  Jeweled, 
the  jewels  being  set  In  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  which  Is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  it  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “  P.  S.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  Is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We  offer  it  In  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  2)4  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
hunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  In  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  it  in  gold-filled  case,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case .  and  for 
$19.50  In  open  face  ;  for  $19.50  In  three  ounce  coin 
silver,  hunting  or  open  face  ;  for  $12.75  In  nickel 
silver,  open-face  case  ;  a  year’s  "subscription  In¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beautiful  11-jewel  movement,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely  engraved  hunting  case  made  of  14k 
U.  8.  Assay  solid  gold,  usual  retail  price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the  prettiest  watches  for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Price  $25  net;  with  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  $28.50 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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BITS  OF  TALK. 

Fun  With  the  Deaf. — Lots  of  deaf 
people  will  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  story  by  Bill  Arp  in  Home  and 
Farm  : 

Old  man  Hasty  was  deaf— very  deaf. 
He  was  a  nabor  of  mine  when  we  lived 
in  the  country,  and  he  hauled  a  load  of 
wood  to  town  every  day  to  sell.  He  was 
poor  and  old,  but  never  complained. 
The  town  boys  used  to  poke  fun  at  him, 
but  he  never  got  mad.  *'  Good-morning, 
Mr.  Hasty,”  they  would  say.  “  Seventy- 
five  cents,”  he  replied.  “  How  does  your 
corporosity  sagatiate  ?  ”  “  Won’t  take  a 

cent  less,”  he  said.  The  boys  would  laugh, 
and  the  old  ma  ■»  would  smile  and  drive 
on.  “Wo!  Wo!”  6aid  the  boys  to  the 
steers,  aDd  they  would  stop  again.  “  Git 
up  Dick,  git  along,  Brindle,  you  old  lazy 
rascals ;  every  time  you  git  to  town  you 
want  to  stop  every  half  a  minute.  Git 
up,  I  tell  you,”  and  he  trailed  them  with 
his  thrash  pole.  About  the  time  they 
were  fairly  started,  the  boys  said  “Wo!” 
again,  and  the  old  man  had  to  lick  them 
again,  but  he  never  got  mad. 

A  Cat  Creamer. — Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt, 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  tells  this 
story  : 

Cats  are  good  observers,  and  often  have 
good  reasoning  powers,  and  what  I  de¬ 
sire  to  say  is  about  a  small  three-months- 
old  kitten  of  mine,  one  of  the  pets  of  the 
household  Like  all  kittens,  this  one  has, 
after  its  night’s  fast,  a  good,  sharp  appe¬ 
tite  in  the  morning,  but  she  has  also  an 
inordinate  fondness  for  cream.  So  all- 
possessing  is  this  taste  upon  her  part 
that  when  her  morning  saucer  of  milk  is 
placed  before  her,  she  simply  sniffs  it  a 
moment  or  so,  then  goes  away  patiently 
to  wait  for  the  cream  to  rise  upon  it.  in 
the  course  of  40  minutes  or  so  she  will 
ravenously  devour  the  cream,  taking 
great  care,  however,  not  to  drink  any  of 
the  “  blue  milk”  below  it.  Once  or  twice 
more  during  the  day  she  will  return .  to 
the  saucer  to  partake  of  such  remaining 
cream  as  may  subsequently  arise  to  the 
surface.  Never  docs  this  kitten,  though, 
drink  the  last  third  or  so  of  the  fluid, 
or  the  now  “skimmed  milk”  that  in¬ 
variably  remains  in  her  saucer.  Obser¬ 
vation  of  a  varied  nature  is  exercised 
here,  for  this  kitten  has,  on  her  part,  not 
only  discovered  that  standing  milk  will 
produce  in  a  certain  time  a  coat  of  cream 
upon  its  surface,  but  that  this  phenome¬ 
non  at  longer  intervals  repeats  itself 
once  or  twice  again  during  the  day,  and, 
to  gratify  her  taste  for  that  kind  of  food, 
her  reasoning  powers  have  taught  her 
that  it  simply  remains  to  await  in  pa¬ 
tience  the  fulfillment  of  the  process. 

Florida  Dry  Ror.— A  writer  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Young  People  tells  this  story  of  an 
experience  in  an  old  Florida  house  : 

Some  rooms  in  Florida  have  carpet  on 
the  floor,  but  most  don’t.  My  room 
didn’t  have  any,  of  course.  I  sat  down 
on  the  side  of  the  bed  to  pull  off  my 
shoes,  and  heard  something  break.  I 
thought  it  was  the  side  piece  of  the  bed¬ 
stead.  “  It’s  the  climate,”  said  I  to  my¬ 
self  ;  “it’s  made  me  so  fat  that  I’m 
breaking  the  furniture  ”  I  held  the 
lamp  down  and  looked,  but  the  bed  was 
all  right ;  so  I  sat  down  again,  and  the 
minute  I  touched  the  bedstead  the  crack¬ 
ing  began  again.  ‘  Go  it!”  said  I,  “  and 
we’ll  see  what  will  happen.”  The  crack¬ 
ing  changed  into  a  crash,  and  bang  went 
one  leg  of  the  bedstead  right  through 
the  floor.  In  those  houses  the  floor 
above  is  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below, 
so  part  of  my  bee  stead  stuck  through 
into  the  parlor,  and  they  picked  the  cas¬ 
ter  off  the  parlor  floor.  It  was  dry  rot, 
that  was  all.  In  that  climate  the  dry 
rot  works  away  at  the  inside  of  a  board, 
and  eats  it  all  away  but  a  little  crust  on 
the  outside  ;  so  the  board  looks  perfectly 
sound  when  it  has  no  strength  at  all, 
and  as  soon  as  any  weight  is  put  on  it, 
it  breaks. 

The  Starch  Trade.— Like  most  of  the 
other  Trusts,  the  starch  monopoly  is  not 
making  nearly  as  much  money  as  it  an¬ 
ticipated  and  promised  the  credulous 
dupes  who  invested  in  its  “blind  pool.” 
It  has  just  failed  to  pay  the  promised 
dividend  on  its  second  preferred  stock, 
which  emphatically  shows  it  isn’t  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  Like  the 
other  Trusts,  at  the  outset,  in  order  to 
induce  independent  manufacturers,  indi¬ 
vidual  and  corporate,  to  join  it,  it  vastly 
overvalued  their  plants,  and  to  pay  for 
them  at  the  exaggerated  estimates,  had 
to  add  an  excessive  amount  of  water  to 
its  legitimate  stock,  and  the  public  have 
refused  to  pay  interest  on  this  fictitious 
capitalization.  Like  its  confreres,  the 
Starch  Trust  at  first  advanced  prices, 


and  got  along  swimmingly  for  a  time  ; 
but  its  enormous  profits  stimulated  com¬ 
petition,  which  has  kept  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  until  now  starch  is  down  to  the 
lowest  point  ever  known — cents  per 
pound,  although  the  supplies  are  not 
large.  The  consumptive  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  is  comparatively  small,  so  that  the 
low  price  of  corn  starch  is  attributed  to 
the  sluggishness  of  the  trade,  due  in  part 
to  the  money  stringency.  The  home  sup¬ 
ply  of  potato  starch,  too,  is  so  tmall  that 
a  considerable  amount  has  lately  been 
imported  ;  but  the  outlook  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  hopeful.  Blight  to  the  Trusts! 


“THE  BAREFOOT  BOY.” 

“  The  Barefoot  Boy”  is  a  beautiful 
little  poem,  brimming  over  with  sweet¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  but  do  you  really 
admire  the  hero  of  that  lay  ?  You  cer¬ 
tainly  have  seen  him  with  bare  feet  and 
the  “cheek  of  tan”  speckled  plentifully 
with  freckles  so  large  and  numerous  as 
to  convince  you  that  the  supply  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  Indeed  every  polka  dot  seems, 
on  the  face  of  it,  to  say  :  “  There  are 
plenty  more  where  we  came  from.”  But 
these  are  not  all  the  attractions  of  the 
“  little  man  :”  his  mother  has  made  his 
pants  too  long  so  he  has  to  turn  them  up, 
so  you  can  just  distinguish  that  they 
were  intended  for  short  pants.  Isn’t  he 
handsome  ?  Charming  !  Would  you  like 
your  boy  to  look  like  him  and  “  splank” 
around  with  dirty  feet?  Really,  don’t 
you  think  your  boy  going  about  neatly 
shod  is  vastly  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  more  comfortable  than  this  other 
youth  ? 

Talk  about  the  freedom  of  bare  feet ! 
The  kind  of  freedom  that  makes  a  boy 
creep  around  as  though  he  expected  to 
step  on  a  tack  and  makes  him  not  dare 
to  lift  his  eyes  off  the  ground,  is  hardly 
enjoyable.  A  preferable  kind  is  having 
the  assurance  that  he  is  strongly  and 
comfortably  shod  and  can  go  here,  there 
and  everywhere  without  fear  of  losing 
half  the  precious  skin  on  his  feet.  Think 
of  those  terrible  stones  and  briers  and 
the  cruelly  lacerated  little  feet  from 
which  mother  picks  out  daily  quite  a 
stack  of  slivers.  I  speak  from  bitter  ex¬ 
perience,  for,  although  I  am  not  a  boy 
nor  have  I  been  one,  poverty  i  ompelled 
me  to  pass  my  first  10  years  in  “  delight¬ 
ful”  barefootedness.  Fortunately,  where 
I  lived  there  were  no  stones  to  tear  and 
bruise  my  flesh.  No  ;  but  there  were 
tortures  of  another  kind  to  be  endured. 
There  were  sand-spurs  here,  there  and 
every  where— at  least,  wherever  I  chanced 
to  step.  Oh  !  how  they  hurt  with  their 
sharp  barbed  points.  Then  occasionally, 
to  liven  up  the  way,  there  would  be  an 
ants’  nest  or  a  nettle.  Then  1  would 
unrestrainedly  dance  to  the  tune  of  my 
pain,  not  stopping  to  cooly  and  scien¬ 
tifically  meditate  upon  the  sensation 
produced  by  contact  of  formic  acid  with 
the  flesh. 

Two -thirds  of  the  year  are  very  warm. 

I  did  not  leave  the  house  at  mid  day 
unless  compelled  to  do  so,  for  the  sind 
collects  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  and 
generously  imparts  them  to  your  bare 
feet  till  you  jump  from  grass  to  shade, 
shade  to  grass,  howling  with  pain. 

Just  hear  that  man  talking  about  the 
pleasures  of  being  a  barefoot  boy  !  Stuff 
and  nonsense  !  Don’t  you  see,  he  has  two 
boys  for  whom  he  does  not  feel  able  to 
buy  shoes  and  stockings?  That  is  why  he 
is  so  voluble  on  the  subject.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  is  trying  quite  as  much  to 
silence  his  own  conscience  as  to  convince 
his  boys  about  the  desirability  of  having 
bare  feet.  Yes,  the  cuticle  does  get 
thick,  very  much  too  much  so,  but  it 
never  keeps  one  from  being  hurt.  How 
clean  (?)  those  feet  look  that  have  raced 
over  the  farm  all  day ;  then  when  the 
the  poor,  little  soul  is  so  tired  that  it 
would  like  to  tumble  right  into  bed, 
there  comes  that  hated  question  :  “John, 
have  you  washed  your  feet  ?  Go  and 
wash  them,  sir  !  right  off.  Did  you  think 
you  were  going  to  spoil  my  clean  sheets 
with  those  black  feet  ?”  He  is  so  tired 
he  almost  falls  asleep  rubbing  the  wash¬ 
cloth  over  his  poor,  bruised,  scratched 
feet.  It  is  cruel,  cruel,  to  have  children 
go  barefoot.  Oh  !  that  people  would 
never  have  more  children  than  they  are 
able  to  keep  supplied  with  shoes,  enid. 


A  MINNEAPOLIS  MIRACLE. 

THE  REMARKABLE  CURE  OF  .1  B.  WHITE 
OF  THIS  CITY. 

A  Cripple  for  Two  Years.  Pronounced  In¬ 
curable  by  Physicians  and  Given  up  by 

His  Friends  to  Die — How  He  Obtained 

Relief  and  Became  a  Well  Man — His 

Daughter's  Marvelous  Improvement. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Journal.) 

“  Precious  is  the  panacea  that  cures 
when  hope  is  gone  and  medical  advice 
pronounces  the  death  sentence — ‘incur¬ 
able.’  How  terrible  it  is  to  think  of 
leaving  this  sweet  life  before  the  allotted 
years  of  man’s  time  here  on  earth  are 
spent.”  Thus  spoke  J.  B.  White,  of  1,201 
3rd  St.,  N.  E.,  last  night  to  a  Journal 
reporter.  Mr.  White  has  been  much 
talked  about  of  late,  and  the  following 
conversation  explains  why : 

“  I  am  a  native  of  Shediac,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  of  French  descent.  I  have 
been  in  Minneapolis  for  many  years.  I 
am  now  60  years  old.  I  fell  from  a 
building  two  years  ago  and  broke  my 
thigh,  besides  injuring  myself  inter¬ 
nally.  The  doctors  could  do  nothing  for 
me  but  let  the  bones  grow  together  as 
best  they  could.  When  I  was  able  to 
walk  on  crutches  I  came  near  dying 
from  the  complication  of  troubles  that 
had  set  in  after  the  fall.  For  one  year 
and  a  half  I  walked  on  crutches,  striv¬ 
ing  in  vain  to  find  some  relief  from  the 
misery  I  felt  night  and  day.  The  worst 
part  of  my  afflictions  was  that  I  could 
not  eat  anything.  If  I  could  have  taken 
nourishment  and  kept  it  down  I  could 
have  stood  the  pain  better.  I  had  four 
doctors,  and  kept  taking  all  sorts  of 
medicines.  I  had  to  stop  all  of  them  or 
I  would  have  been  a  dead  man  I  have 
enough  bottles  left  to  start  a  drug  store. 

I  would  be  troubled  so  with  headaches, 
and  my  hips  would  pain  me  so  that  I 
often  thought  I  should  go  crazy.  I  was 
so  emaciated  that  there  was  nothing  to 
me  but  skin  and  bone.  Last  summer  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  nearly  dead.  My  kidneys 
then  began  to  bother  me.  I  got  so  I 
could  sleep  only  at  intervals.  Fin¬ 
ally  I  gave  up  in  despair.  One  day  I 
was  sitting  out  on  the  porch.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  sunny  day.  The  singing  of 
birds  and  the  odor  of  flowers  set  me  to 
thinking  of  my  childhood  days.  From 
that  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  little 
French  weekly  paper,  Le  Moniteur  Aca- 
dien,  that  we  got,  and  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  read  it  aDd  see  how  things  were 
at  my  old  home.  I  told  my  wife  to  give 
me  the  last  number.  She  brought  me 
the  one  that  came  that  morning.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  was  a  long  article  about 
the  miraculous  cure  of  a  cripple.  I  read 
on  and  on,  becoming  more  interested 
than  ever.  The  patient  described  in  the 
article  said  that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  cured  him  and  they 
would  cure  others.  The  story  aroused 
my  interest  and  I  induced  my  druggist 
to  ~end  for  them.  I  did  not  expect  re¬ 
lief  rightawa.y,  but  soon  they  made  the 
headache  pass  away.  After  taking  them 
some  days  I  could  eat.  People  laughed 
at  me  when  I  began  to  take  the  pills, 
telling  me  I  was  takir  g  so  much  candy. 
But  the  day  I  threw  the  crutches  away 
they  thought  different.  I  am  now  well 
and  hearty  as  a  young  man  of  25.” 

At  this  juncture  his  married  daughter, 
Mrs.  N.  White,  came  into  the  store. 
“  There,”  said  he,  “  is  another  case.  She 
has  tried  them,  too.”  The  reporter 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  speak 
of  her  case,  also,  since  it  wa6  a  woman’s. 
Mrs.  White  married  a  man  of  the  same 
name  as  her  father,  so  this  accounts  for 
the  same  name. 

“The  doctors,”  she  said,  “told  me  I 
had  uterine  trouble.  1  was  in  a  miser¬ 
able  condition.  Nothing  that  I  took 
could  alleviate  the  pains  I  would  feel  in 
my  limbs  and  abdomen.  I  often  had 
fluttering  of  the  heart,  and  frequent 
weak  spells.  I  would  eat,  but  it  would 
do  me  no  good.  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
was  in  misery  and  despair.  My  father 
took  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  and  his 
improvement  was  so  rapid  that  1  thought 
I  would  take  them  too.  At  first  I  felt 
worse,  and  then  I  began  to  mend  so 
rapidly  that  I  was  astonished.  I  have 
taken  seven  boxes  and  am  now  nearly 
well.  I  can  do  my  own  work  and  can 
sleep  and  eat  well.  In  the  morniDgs  I 
feel  refreshed  after  a  night’s  rest.” 

August  Grotefend,  who  keeps  the  Ger¬ 
mania  Drug  Store,  at  1011  Main  St.,  N. 
E.,  corroborated  what  Mr.  White  had 
said  above  in  regard  to  his  condition, 
saying,  “  I  have  sold  a  great  many  since 
these  cures.  Some  of  the  lumbermen 
going  in  the  woods  have  taken  half- 
dozen  box  lots  of  these  pills  with  them. 
They  certainly  have  done  a  wonderful 
lot  of  good  and  should  have  the  entire 
credit  of  the  cures.” 

On  inquiry  the  Journal  reporter  found 
that  these  pills  are  now  on  sale  at  the 
various  wholesale  drug  houses  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul  and  are  meeting  with 


a  good  sale,  but  not  as  fast  as  they  wiU 
sell  as  soon  i.s  their  merit  is  fully  known. 
He  also  found  that  they  were  manufact¬ 
ured  by  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  and  Brock- 
ville,  Ont.,  and  the  pills  are  sold  in  boxes 
(never  in  bulk  by  the  hundred)  at  50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50. 

Dr.  Wi  liams’  Pink  Pills  are  a  perfect 
blood  builder  and  nerve  restorer,  curing 
such  diseases  as  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  nervous  headache,  nervous 
prostration  and  the  tired  feeling  there¬ 
from.  the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  in¬ 
fluenza  and  severe  colds,  diseases  de¬ 
pending  on  humors  in  the  blood,  such  as 
scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  Pink 
Pills  give  a  hea’thy  glow  to  pale  and 
sallow  complexions  and  are  a  specific 
for  the  troubles  peculiar  to  the  female 
system ;  in  men  they  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  any 
nature. — Adv. 
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THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “  The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.” — By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a 
good  telescope ,  or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex¬ 
tended  it  is  over  16 
inches, and, when  closed, 

6%  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  time  on  a 
tower  three  miles  away. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it.  The 
telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  pol¬ 
ished  brass;  the  body  is 
covered  with  morocco, 
making  a  thoroughly 
substantial  instrument. 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the  vision 
by  a  confusion  of  colors. 

Retail  price,  $4.50.  Our 
price,  prepaid,  with  a 
year’s  subscription, 

$3.50 ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription, 

$4.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Feed  at  Pasture. — It  is  my  custom  to 
feed  three  to  four  quarts  of  grain  and 
bran  twice  each  day  while  my  cows  are 
on  pasture ;  usually  the  grain  is  corn 
meal  or  corn  and  oat  meal  mixed.  The 
amount  of  solids  in  milk  can  hardly  be 
kept  up  to  14.50  per  cent  (my  estimate 
per  year)  without  the  use  of  grain. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  chas.  s.  taylor. 
Summer  Ensilage. — Will  ensilage  keep 
forfeid  all  summer?  I  have  a  silo  for 
winter  feeding  and  think  of  building  one 
for  summer  feeding.  r.  a.  coleman. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes ;  quite  a  good  many 
dairymen  are  feeding  ensilage  right 
through  the  summer.  It  seems  to  be 
difficult,  with  the  ordinary  silo,  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  in  hot  weather,  but  when  ensi- 
loed  in  the  fall,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  for  summer  feeding. 

A  Good  Sow. — I  have  a  sow  that  had 
10  pigs  about  April  1,  1892,  and  had  eight 
again  the  first  week  in  the  following 
October.  About  January  1,  1893, 1  sold  the 
first  lot  for  $(5.50  per  100  pou  ids  and  they 
averaged  246  pounds,  making  a  total  of 
$159.90.  Of  the  second  litter  I  sold  about 
Janua  y  1,  1893,  two  pigs  for  $4  50  apiece 
and  could  have  sold  all  at  that  price,  or 
for  $3(5  or  a  total  of  $195.90  for  both  lit¬ 
ters  and  the  sow  was  then  with  pigs 
again.  No  cow  around  here  can  come 
up  to  half  that  record.  m.  manders. 
Minnesota  Lake,  Minn. 

Matched  Horses. — In  referring  to  the 
horses  at  “  Lakeside  Farm,”  Smiths  & 
Powell  say:  “This  establishment  has 
had  a  large  demand  this  season  for 
matched  coach  and  carriage  horses,  of 
which  it  has  sold  a  large  number  to  New 
York  and  Boston  parties.  The  firm  has 
made  quite  a  strong  specialty  of  matched 
horses,  and  has  a  wide  reputation  for 
this  class.”  You  see  this  firm  not  only 
sells  horses  for  breeding  but  for  driving 
as  well.  What  better  advertisement  for 
their  breeding  stock  could  they  possibly 
have  than  a  team  of  well-matched  driv¬ 
ing  horses  ?  It  is  practical  evidence  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  blood  of  their 
breeding  horses. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Taber  Willets,  of  “  The 
Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  tells  us  that 
Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  noted  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  has  selected  a  herd  of  10  of  her 
choice  Guernseys.  She  thinks  she  is 
qualified  to  say  that  Mr.  Forsyth  is  an 
excellent  judge  of  Guernseys,  as  he 
selected  some  of  her  choicest  animals, 
and  she  predicts  that  he  will  walk  off 
with  the  stakes  in  the  southern  tier  this 
fall.  Mr.  Jose  Duran,  of  Costa  Rica, 
also  visited  the  “Old  Brick”  on  his  way 
home  from  the  World’s  Fair,  and  is 
taking  some  choice  youngsters  back  to 
Central  America  with  him. 

Grain  With  Grass.— I  consider  good 
meadow  pasture  an  almost  perfect  ration, 
but  cows  will  seldom  eat  all  they  can 
assimilate  to  advantage  without  great 
waste  of  pasturage.  I  usually  feed  some 
through  the  entire  year,  and  am  now 
using  bran  and  corn  meal,  about  equal 
bulks,  but  prefer  to  use  bran,  corn  meal 
and  cotton-seed  meal  when  the  latter  is 
not  too  high.  I  think  the  feed  should 
have  a  preponderance  of  albuminoids 
when  cows  are  on  grass,  especially  early 
in  the  season.  I  give  about  six  pounds  per 
day.  I’m  opposed  to  brewers’  grains  on 
principle,  and  will  not  use  them,  so  can¬ 
not  compare  the  use  of  dried  or  wet 
grains  with  that  of  bran  and  corn  meal. 
New  Jersey.  wm,  bishop. 

Inspected  Bulls.— Chas.  W.  Garfield 
gives  this  bit  of  travel : 

At  \\  aldshut,  a  little  town  near  the 
German-Swiss  border,  we  found  a  market 
about  a  quarter  acre  in  extent,  and 
here  there  were  250  bulls  so  nearly 
alike  that  one  could  scarcely  be  told 
from  another.  The  next  day  there  were 
two  or  three  times  as  many.  They  were 
there  to  be  inspected  and  graded,  the 
grade  fixing  the  price.  Not  one  of  them 
had  a  ring,  and  nothing  but  light  ropes 
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was  used  to  confine  them.  They  stood 
in  long  rows,  face  to  face,  perfectly  do¬ 
cile.  We  found  they  had  been  brought 
to  this  state  of  gentleness  by  the  process 
of  selection  in  breeding.  After  inspec¬ 
tion,  girls  and  women  led  them  off  to 
the  hotels — for  hotels  and  barns  were 
under  the  same  roof.  Here  the  country 
people  live  in  the  villages  and  go  to 
their  farms,  perhaps  10  miles  away, 
which  really  is  not  far  over  the  roads 
they  have  there. 

A  Stray  Sow  That  Paid.— One  morn¬ 
ing  a  few  years  ago  I  was  at  the  home  of 
a  neighbor  helping  him  to  fix  up  some 
machinery,  and  while  thus  engaged  a 
fine  young  Berkshire  sow  strayed  into 
the  yard.  He  expressed  an  emphatic 
opinion  of  any  man  who  would  allow 
pigs  of  that  size  to  run  at  large  and  was 
about  to  set  his  dog  on  her.  She  was 
such  a  fine  animal  that  I  advised  him  not 
to  do  so,  but  to  put  her  in  one  of  his  pens 
and  breed  her  to  a  very  excellent  boar 
he  owned,  and  when  he  found  her  owner 
to  buy  her  if  possible.  He  thought  that 
was  a  good  idea,  and  so  we  drove  her 
into  a  pen.  He  asked  quite  a  number  of 
persons  whether  they  had  lost  such  a 
pig,  but  no  one  came  forward  to  claim 
her.  In  due  time  she  farrowed  11  pigs, 
all  good  ones.  When  these  were  about 
two  months  of  age  he  bred  her  again,  and 
that  time  she  dropped  10  pigs.  The  first 
litter  was  sold  when  something  over 
seven  months  old  at  six  cents  per  pound, 
and  brought  him  $166.32.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  second  litter  were  worth,  at 
regular  market  prices,  fully  $10  a  head, 
making  the  total  value  of  this  one  sow’s 
product  for  12  months  $266  32.  At  the 
time  we  drove  her  into  his  yard  we  had 
a  discussion  over  the  value  of  such  a  pig 
to  a  farmer,  and  the  value  of  her  product 
for  12  months,  and  to  settle  the  matter 
he  promised,  if  he  kept  her,  to  keep  a 
record  and  make  a  statement  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  he  did  so.  I  have  known 
a  sow  to  give  birth  to  26  pigs  within  300 
days,  all  of  which  did  well.  At  recent 
prices  26  well  managed  pigs  would  bring 
some  money.  fred  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

Canadian  Export  Cattle  Trade. — In 
the  present  unprofitable  plight  of  the 
Canadian  export  cattle  trade,  old-time 
dealers  are  looking  back  with  regret  to 
the  halcyon  times  at  the  commencement 
of  the  trade,  40  years  ago.  Then  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  beef  cattle  to  England  was 
a  new  idea,  and  beeves  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  across  the  border  for  $16  per 
head.  The  first  steamer  chartered 
charged  $10  per  head  from  Montreal  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  shippers  had  to  con¬ 
struct  the  necessary  accommodations ; 
but  the  venture,  like  most  of  its  suc¬ 
cessors  for  some  years,  paid  well,  as  the 
animals  sold  for  £42,  or  $210  per  head  in 
England.  Of  course  as  shipments  con¬ 
tinued  prices  steadily  fell ;  but  for  many 
years,  barring  tempestuous  voyages  and 
other  exceptional  causes  of  mortality 
the  trade  was  fairly  satisfactory.  Now, 
owing  to  the  recent  British  embargo  on 
Dominion  cattle,  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  few  cases  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  among  those  landed,  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition — 
worse,  apparently,  than  the  trade  from 
the  United  States.  During  the  past  season  - 
shipments  have  been  much  smaller  and 
fewer  than  in  late  years,  before  the  em¬ 
bargo,  and  few  have  made  money,  while 
there  have  been  many  heavy  losses.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  the  Canadian  statesman 
now  in  England,  lately  cabled  over  that 
complaints  had  been  marie  in  the  Mother 
Country  that  some  of  the  cattle  sent 
over  were  too  old  to  allow  of  a  profit  on 
their  sale.  Shippers  sending  such  stock 
must  be  blind  to  their  own  interests,  for 
not  only  will  they  fail  to  pay  expenses, 
but  they  are  specially  liable  to  broncho¬ 
pneumonia  in  transit,  and  the  inevitable 
result  must  be  a  suspicion  on  the  other 
side  that  they  are  affected  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  contagiosa,  and  hence  the 
restrictions  are  likely  to  be  continued. 
Indeed,  Canadians  insist  that  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  cases  of  this  disease  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  by  English  veterinar¬ 


ians  among  Canadian  shipments,  not  a 
single  case  has  been  of  a  genuine  nature. 

Light  on  the  Sunflower. —  Under 
“  Brevities”  The  Rural  asks  “  Who  can 
give  us  facts  about  growing  sunflower 
seed  for  poultry  or  other  stock.”  I  can 
simply  give  my  experience  for  1892. 
After  planting  my  melon  patch,  the  hills 
of  which  averaged  about  seven  feet  apart 
each  way,  I  planted  between  them  in 
the  rows  east  and  west  from  three  to 
four  seeds  of  a  large  sunflower,  with  a 
handful  of  fine  bone  to  each  hill.  When 
about  a  foot  high,  I  thinned  to  one  plant 
in  each  hill.  The  growth  surprised  me, 
it  was  so  rapid  and  vigorous.  As  the 
plants  increased  in  size  I  stripped  off  the 
lower  leaves  and  fed  them  to  the  cow, 
keeping  up  the  stripping  until,  when  the 
seed  was  nearly  mature,  the  head  was 
left  on  a  bare  pole.  When  I  thought 
they  were  pretty  well  ripened,  I  cut  the 
heads  off  with  pruning  shears  and 
wheeled  them  to  the  house,  a  load  or 
two  at  a  time,  and  piled  them  edgewise 
behind  the  kitchen  stove.  When  dry 
enough,  my  wife  beat  them  against  the 
sides  of  a  tub  and  got  most  of  the  seed. 
Then  we  threw  them  in  the  chicken 
yards,  and  the  hens  picked  them  clean. 
The  heads  were  afterwards  used  for  fuel. 
The  stalks  I  cut  down  with  an  old  axe, 
cutting  into  the  ground.  These  I  wheeled 
to  the  wood  pile  and  staked  for  kindling 
and  fuel.  Some  were  so  large  that  1 
sawed  them  up  for  firewood.  I  had 
about  3 ]/i  bushels  of  seed,  and  have  a 
good  supply  left  yet.  I  feed  them  to 
the  hens  while  moulting,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  throw  out  half  a  peck  during  the 
winter.  Some  of  the  heads  were  about  14 
inches  in  diameter,  and  yielded  nearly  a 
quart  of  seed  each.  eben  j.  pearce. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rusal. 


For  A  Horse. 

For  accident,  too  hard 
work,  and  skin  diseases, 
Phenol  Sodique  does 
wonders.  For  all  ani¬ 
mals  and  human  flesh. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 

At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 

BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES, 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  it  ? 

Crystal  Lake  Stock  Farm,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
Messrs.  Moore  Bros. : 

Gentlemen — We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Invest¬ 
ment.  Yours,  &c  ,  s.  Mather  &  Sons. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  n.  Y. 

KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCFS  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MA  ULON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

FARM  POULTRY. 

Circular.  J 

PINK  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


NIAGIE  GO. 


Poland  Oluua  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D  M,  MAGIE,  Origina¬ 
tor,  Oxford,  O  Send  for  circulars. 


K*,  Iff 


HoUstalT-  _ 


^EWTO^TIF  STANCHION. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Out.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

S3T  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Bowen  Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  15  pounds  or  more.  Also 
40  home-hied  yearling  raois  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  ttrst  ’85  Importation  will  arrive  In  July 

?UM  WILLOWS.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


75  CENT  BUTTER.  ESSIES™ 

1  hat  kind!  Head  “75  Cent  Butter— How  it  was 
Made,”  In  the  Series  of  Practical  Agricultural  Hand¬ 
books,  by  Henry  ^toward,  the  dairy  authority,  giving 
his  practical  experience  when  clearing  Kft'J  500 
yearly  from  15  cows.  Worth  Us  weight  in  gold 
to  every  dairyman,  but  costs  only  two  (2)  dimes. 
(Stamps  not  wanted).  Published  by 

WEBB  DONNELL,  Kent’s  Hill,  Maine. 


Mil  KING  TIIRVQ  COIN  SILVER,  for  Sore 
'*III»I»II»*J  I  UuLO.  and  Obstructed  Teats,  etc. 
' ‘M  Inch,  50o. :  2%  Inch.  80c.;  Improved  Instrument  for 
Opening  Obstructed  Teats,  75c.;  Lead  Probe,  25o.— all 
postp’d,  with  Instructions.  G.  I*.  Pilling  A  Son,  116 
So.  11th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  31)1  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clroulais.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  14.  See  It  sure. 


BERKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Chine 

— - '.'"WPIGS.  Jeraey,  Guernsey  end 

f  Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fanoy  Poultry.  Hunting 
— .  »nd  House  Doga.  Catalogue 

MI  TIL  Ooehroavllle.  Cheater  C»„  Peaaa, 


A  Ah  TUIC  DIT  combine* 
JL  ■  mo  D I  I  the  BEST 

I  ■? ’Tfljr  U  I|  HALIT  I  Kb  of  other  patent  bite 

1  ’I  j  and  will  easily  coutrol  the  neat 

\T  W  |v  W  tlclous  hone  at  all  times.  Mfeth* 

si  |L  I  COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

2*  ISr.2  %  because  It  ran  alse  be  used  as  a  atlUl  M4. 

►,».  9  Sii3*  %  XC  Sample  mailed  <1. OO. 

«  Nickel  -  a.OO. 

RACINH  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  I».  DAVIES,  M«r.  RACINE,  WIS. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

lilM^Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 

*L?U  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse. 
OR  f“r!k6  .  8JX  JSflf  8  IJLiSfc 


•  ... .  t"™**  soar  or  memish.. 

80  d  18  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
S^ex-$l-50  P°r  bottle-  Sold  by  druggists  or 
ftoStB  ®IPre88j  ct;ll^Ke',  Pit,d,  with  full  direction  a 
for  descriptive  circular*, 
jU^J^TjAWRBNCE-WILHAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  fj. 


1313  LlT-TTHP  There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
-L  -LVVAJ.  J_  JL  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 

mso  sure  to  return  a  protlt  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
T  r  -p-,  n-v  leeted.  A  well-kept  flock  would 

JX  H  H  H  M  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 

_a_^  u  i  .  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn't  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming ”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  anv  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  word. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  vrimals,  and  cow*  with  great  record*. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


DRIED 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  WsMDryiiijCii, 

■■  ■■■■w  Wot  I  U  1  ■  W  W  I  )  38  Forest  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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HEAVY 

HOW  TO 

^  II 

GRAIN. 

RAISE  IT. 

Young  Author  :  “  Don’t  you  like  to 

I  prefer  silk.” — New  York  Journal. 

After  the  Honey  moon. -She  (sweetly): 
“What  would  living  be  without  me?” 
He  (gloomily):  “Cheaper.” — Tid-BUs. 

Mk,  Gall:  “Yes,  I  have  been  very 
sad  since  my  wife  died,  but  it  might 
have  been  worse.”  Mr.  Wormwood: 
“Why?”  Mr.  Gall:  “Oh!  I  might  have 
died  myself.” — New  York  Recorder. 

Strangeb  (to  native):  “In  what  di¬ 
rection  does  the  village  lie,  my  friend  ?” 
Native  (slowly):  “  Well,  sir,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  I  reckon  ;  though  at  this  time  of 
year  it’s  mostly  about  fish.’” — Truth. 

Material,  Man. — “  How  many  lovely 
birds  there  are  at  this  time  of  the  year,-' 
she  said.  “  Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Gilgal. 
“  Which  is  your  favorite  ?  ”  “  Why — er 

— spring  chicken.” — Washington  Star. 

“Good  morning,  Uncle  Charles  !  Did 
you  6leep  well?  I’m  afraid  your  bed 
was  rather  hard  and  uneven,  but—” 
“  Oh,  it  was  all  right,  thank  you.  I  got 
up  now  and  then  during  the  night  and 
rested  a  bit,  you  know.” — Tld-Bits. 

“  Why,  mamma,  you’ve  got  a  gray 
hair  in  your  bang!”  “  Yes,  dear.  That 
came  because  you  were  so  naughty  yes¬ 
terday.”  “Oh,  mamma,  what  a  naughty 
little  girl  you  must  have  been  to  grand¬ 
ma.  All  her  hairs  are  gray.” — Demnr- 
esVs  Monthly. 

Reporter:  “  I  wrote  ‘The  instrument 
was  a  genuine  Htradivarius,’  and  you 
changed  it  to  ‘one  of  the  latest  makes.’” 
Desk  Editor .  “  Well,  doesn’t  that  ex¬ 
press  the  same  idea  ?  What  d’we  want 
to  advertise  this  Stradivarius  for  ?  ” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,'*  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  FRICES,  Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAV E  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  ft  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NGEUSOLL,  £46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 

pnpv?  containing  over  2,600 
r  KL  t  tested  recipes.  320 
pages  boundin cloth.  Don’tfallto 

_ f^WATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO, 
P.  O.  Uux  287.  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

ATTENTION  ! 

Farmers  and  Cattle  Raisers, 

are  you  troubled  with  “  THE  TEXAN 
FLY?”  If  so,  WE  can  help  you.  Our 

Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

Is  a  Bure  remedy.  POSITIVELY  harmless 
to  cattle.  The  BEST  thing  yet  produced. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


VIRGINIA 


—DAIRY,  TRUCK  AND  FRUIT 
FARM,  close  to  large  city,  little 
competition.  Prices  rule  high:  Milk,  25  cents  per 
gallon  wholesale,  and  40  cents  retail;  butter  35  cents 
per  pound,  cabbage.  3  cents  per  pound,  apples.  $1  per 
bushel,  etc.  Market  unlimited.  3?5  acres  smooth,  rich 
land,  nice  residence,  laive  cattle  and  hay  barns;  silos, 
orchards  and  vineyard.  Beautiful  view;  city  In 
plain  sight;  2V6  mi'es  from  business  center.  Reliable 
labor:  Men,  $10  per  month,  women  and  boys,  25  cents 
per  day.  Business  fully  established.  Price,  $8,125. 
Genuine  snap  and  fortune  for  practical  man. 

Box  282,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


PLydraulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W. WnterSt..  SY  R  ACUSE,  N 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  /  No 
Danger/  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.*  16  Mwrsy  St.,  NrY. 


Once  grain  was  sold  by  measured  bushel,  and  what  it 
weighed  made  little  difference  to  the  farmer. 

Now  all  grain  is  sold  by  weight,  and  the  plump,  large 
grain  earns  the  profit  every  time. 

The  farmer,  then,  who  grows  the  largest  amount  of  the 
heaviest  grain  is  the  one  who  receives  the  largest  returns 
from  his  investment. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  order  to  produce 
the  largest  possible  crop  of  wheat  the  land  must  be 
thoroughly  fertilized. 

To  provide  the  required  elements  of  plant  food  in  their 
proper  •proportions  and  best  forms  was  the  aim  in  pre¬ 
paring  Bradley’s  Fertilizers,  and  many  years’  successful 
use  of  them  by  thousands  of  the  best  grain  growers  of 
the  Middle  and  Western  States  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  every  farmer  who  desires  to  receive  the  largest 
possible  yield  of  the  heaviest  grain  must  use  these 
unrivalled  Fertilizers  in  growing  his  crop. 

It  has  been  proved  by  many  farmers  that  the  cost  of  the 
Fertilizer,  in  many  cases,  is  fully  repaid  by  the  surer 
catch  of  grass  and  larger  hay  crops  produced. 

On  request  by  postal  card,  we  will  seud  you  a  copy 
of  “Bradley’s  American  Farmer”  free,  which  gives 
valuable  information  about  growing  wheat  and  other 
crops,  also  many  other  facts  written  by  successful, 
practical  farmers.  Valuable  to  all  cultivators  of  the 
soil. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO., 

No.  92  State  St.,  Boston. 

Western  New  York  Office:  843  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


GREAT  SUCCESS”  POTATO  DIGGER 

is  very  light  draft,  weight  80  !bs.,  a  boy 
can  operate  it;  leaves  the 
tubers  compact  and  ground 
comparatively  level.  It  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  19th  Century, 

We  guarantee  it  to  show  the  largest  meas¬ 
ure  of  efficiency,  simplicity  and  economy  ot 
any  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  “Proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating”  and  we  ask 


you  to  take  a  slice”  ot  ours 
before  you  buy  any  other. 
Where  we  have  no  agent,  we 
will,  send  it  on  trial,  if  good 
reference  Is  sent.  Send  for  our  *92  en. 
dorsements  and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  Rbtaic 
Price  $12.00.  Address, 

D.Y.Hallock  &  Son, 

YORK.  PA. 


KING  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 


IMPROVED 


patent.  Won  Every  Field  Contest 

^  in  ’91  and  ’92. 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
testimonials. 


SIMPLE  in  Construction 
PERFECT  in  Operation. 


HIGH  GRADE.  LOW  PRICE. 

GUARANTEED 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

REGARDLESS  OF  COST. 


hi  «*#  l%AMmiTEaM  - Sole  Manufacturer, - 

Ha  W  ■  UOULlli  I  fcrlVj  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


CANADA 

UNLKACHED 
HARDWOOD ) 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  8end  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row.  Boston,  Mass. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER. 

300  Bush,  for  Sale.  Crop  of  1893  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
first-class  In  every  respect.  Price  $3.00  per  bushel, 
sacked.  8end  check  with  order.  Also  for  sale  one 
very  fine  registered  Dorset  buck. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Mllf  jrd,  Del. 


RINISON  GLOVER  SEED,  DOVER,  DEL. 

Del.  crop  ’93.  Price  low.  Sample  and  price  free 
on  application.  E.  u.  PACKARD. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  C^UCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  ^rid  Fruit  Culture 

TILIZERS 


By  a  proper  and  liberal 
use  of  the  celebrated 


FrA. 


Made  by  the  old-e'  *ied  MANUFACTURERS, 


HAMPSHIRE  DOWN 
SHEEP. 

Kwes  and  Ewe  Lambs,  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram 
Lambs  for  sale.  None  better  In  America. 

Also  Cheshire  Swine. 

Z7T  All  Stock  Registered. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


THE  GLEVELA'  j  DRYER  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  No.  130  Summit  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Toma 
tees,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  and  In  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  ef 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  profitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
brands  of  Fertilisers, 


— 

ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  "ftfekiS 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  wRl 
forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  ■ 

A.  6.  ELLIOT  dk  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  1 

FREE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LICE 

mail  50c.  For  sale 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 

other  paiasitical  troubles.  The  inimU-UllLOUL 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended  1  11  1  ,,,w  u  1  w 

_  _  and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

V  ■■■  world;  non-poiscnous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water  Sample  by 
by  all  reliable  dealers.  LaWFORD  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agent*  for  U.  S, 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


ASHES 


seed  tor  sale. 
JOHN  B.  LEWIS,  Newark,  Del. 


ST.  LAMBERT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
bent  butter  blood,  ln-and-in-bred  to  Stoke 
Pogin  III.  (the  sire  Of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  867  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  eleven  times,  at  very  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli.  New  York. 


HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  OF 

T't  A  /TNCt  Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
HA  lb.  Prairie-Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
'  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  and 
Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeepers,  Farmers 
and  Poultry  Keepers.— By  “Pickett.”  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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SHEEP  AND  HENS. 

PROPER  FARM  PARTNERS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Farming1  on  a  Picturesque  Spot. 

A  gorge  in  the  mountains  plainly  visible  for  miles  to 
passengers  on  the  Reading  Railroad  as  they  enter 
New  England,  is  the  famous  Sage  Ravine  (see  Fig. 
172).  It  is  visited  by  hundreds  who  love  the  poetic  in 
Nature,  and  has  been  immortalized  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  his  famous  “Star  Papers.  ’ 

He  delighted  in  its  rugged  grandeurs 
clothed  in  richest  hemlocks,  pines  and 
spray-bespangled  ferns,  and  was  never 
tired  of  watching  the  sparkling  splen¬ 
dor  of  its  crystal  torrent  which  pours 
ceaselessly  over  the  granite  heights. 

Here  it  is  that  the  beautifully-rolling 
Sage  Ravine  Farm  stretches  away  in 
the  sunshine  along  the  Under  Moun¬ 
tain  road  in  picturesque  old  Sheffield. 

If  nutritious  and  abundant  herbage, 
broad,  smooth  meadows  and  water  in 
purest  plenty  are  essential  to  the  sheep, 
surely  that  animal  must  here  find  its 
elysium.  The  wooded  steeps  of  Tagh- 
conic  Mountain,  whose  jagged  brow  is 
often  wreathed  in  clouds,  keep  oil  the 
cold  west  wind  and  distil  their  drink¬ 
ing  water.  This  model  New  England 
home  has  been  a  familiar  inheritance 
for  more  than  a  century.  Its  present 
owner  is  Miss  A.  B.  Sage,  to  whose 
discreet  management  the  success  of  the 
place  has  been  due  since  the  death  of 
her  father  some  years  ago.  The  Rural's 
representative  recently  rang  the  bell 
there,  and  was  ushered  by  the  lady  in 
person  into  the  spacious  old  house.  To 
the  statement  that  he  had  come  to 
question  her  of  the  ways  of  women  in 
farming,  she  modestly  replied  that  she 
“  did  not  consider  her  accomplishment 
in  this  line  worth  publishing.”  This 
point  the  reader  will  be  allowed  to 
decide. 

Sheep  for  the  Main  Crop. 

In  reply  to  the  query, 

“  What  branch  of  farming  would  you 
especially  recommend  for  women  ?  ” 
she  said. 

“Sheep  and  hens.  I  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  none  pays  better  or 
causes  less  work.  Sheep  not  only  make 
less  work  during  the  busy  season,  but 
require  less  time  and  attention  than 
cows,  which  must  be  driven  to  and 
from  pasture,  etc.” 

“  Do  you  not  keep  any  cows?”  was 
asked. 

“Yes;  three  or  four  for  home  comfort.” 

“Is  it  not  almost  impossible  to  get 
men  to  wash  and  shear  the  sheep  ?  ’ 

“  I  have  not  found  it  so  ” 

“  Are  as  many  sheep  kept  in  this  re¬ 
gion  as  formerly  ?  ” 

“  I  think  there  are  many  more.” 

“Is  it  as  easy  to  get  good  help  as  formerly,  and  at 
as  reasonable  wages  ?  ” 

“  No.  Day  help  is  high  and  month  help  more  exact¬ 
ing  as  a  rule.” 

“  Do  you  think  large  flocks  do  as  well  in  proportion 
as  small  ones  ?” 

“  No.  They  should  be  divided.” 

“  Is  there  any  better  market  demand  for  black-faced 
than  for  white-faced  lambs  ?  ” 

“  Not  according  to  my  experience.  What  butchers 
want  is  a  fat  lamb  of  whatever  build  or  color.” 


“Do  you  get  your  best  returns  from  lambs  or 
wool  ?  ” 

“  The  lambs  pay  well,  although  we  have  not  until 
latterly  raised  very  early  ones.  Now  we  are  making 
it  a  rule  to  have  them  to  sell  in  May,  June  and  July, 
when  they  bring  85  to  87  or  more  per  head.  The  wool 
returns  a  profit  which  is  not  to  be  disregarded  how¬ 
ever.” 

It  was  learned  later  that  the  wool  clip  on  this  farm 


is  considered  the  best  of  any  in  the  region  and  invari¬ 
ably  brings  20  cents  more  per  pound. 

To  Keep  the  Sheep  In  Health. 

“  Do  you  have  trouble  with  any  of  the  parasites  and 
diseases  which  seem  to  infest  flocks  generally  ?  ” 

“Yes;  ticks  cause  some  trouble.  The  dip  we  use 
kills  these,  however.  After  the  sheep  have  been 
sheared  a  few  days  the  men  dip  the  lambs  and  find 
this  all  that  is  needed.  The  parasites  have  all  found 
their  way  on  to  the  lambs  whose  wool  is  longer  and 


warmer.  By  painstaking  we  have  avoided  serious 
loss  from  scab,  grub-in-the-head,  etc.  The  latter  is 
caused  by  a  fly  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  sheep.  Its  larvae  spend  the  first  stage  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  sheep’s  head.  The  animals  betray  the 
presence  of  the  fly  by  sullenly  standing  with  their 
noses  on  the  ground.  Then  they  appreciate  a  few 
newly  plowed  furrows  in  the  pasture,  where  they  can 
put  their  noses  in  the  loose  earth.  Dark  sheds  to  which 
they  could  retreat  at  midday,  would  be 
humane.” 

“Do  you  raise  any  special  fodder 
crops  for  the  flock  ?  ” 

“  Sheep  seem  hardly  able  to  live  with¬ 
out  roots  of  some  kind  in  winter.  Our 
crop  of  turnips  amounted  to  500  bushels 
last  fall.  We  feed  many  apples  besides, 
and  find  them  very  useful.  Both  fruit 
and  roots  save  grain.” 

“  Do  you  employ  chemicals  on  the 
farm  ?  ”  asked  The  Rural’s  man. 

“No;  with  the  exception  of  some 
phosphate.” 

Afterwards  it  was  learned,  however, 
that  quantities  of  concentrated  foods 
are  used  for  their  manurial  as  well  as 
food  values.  Wanting  to  learn  what 
kind  of  rotation  could  be  followed  on 
such  a  farm,  I  inquired,  and  was  told: 

“  No  rotation  is  followed  further  than 
to  plow  up  the  poorest  grass  land 
continually,  whether  in  orchard  or 
meadow,  and  Beed  it  down  as  rich  as 
possible.  Sometimes  almost  the  entire 
year’s  composts  are  saved  to  be  put  on 
a  single  field.  The  results  are  as  as¬ 
tonishing  as  lasting.” 

“Are  lambs  and  wool  the  only  sources 
of  income  from  the  farm  ?  ” 

“Poultry  pays,  and  fruit  returns 
quite  a  respectable  profit.” 

“  But  I  suppose  this  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  on  annually  ?” 

“Last  season  was  the  ‘off’  year, 
but  we  had  300  barrels  of  apples  to 
sell,  and  they  brought  good  prices. 
Since  we  have  begun  fertilizing  the 
apple  trees,  the  crops  of  fruit  are 
larger,  better  and  more  regular.”  Plums 
and  peaches  also  do  well,  a  fact  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  protecting  influence  of 
the  mountain. 

Does  Such  Farming  Pay  ? 

Eager  to  know  the  financial  side  of 
farming  conducted  by  one  who  has 
to  hire  everything  done,  I  inquired 
whether  the  place  had  been  made  to 
pay.  In  reply  the  owner  said  : 

“  Yes  ;  it  has  paid  well.  Perhaps 
not  always  pecuniarily,  but  in  the  ways 
I  prefer  to  have  it  pay.” 

“  May  I  ask  what  these  are  ?  ” 

“  The  returns  in  money  have  paid  all 
the  farm’s  expenses,  and  left  a  small 
balance  each  year,  besides  supplying 
all  the  delights  of  a  perfect  home.  I  have  kept  strict 
book  accounts,  and  while  these  do  not  show  that  I 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  is  entirely  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  willing  to  devote  myself  too  closely 
to  its  acquisition.  I  could  also  reduce  somewhat  the 
expenses  of  living  if  necessary  ;  but  I  believe  in  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  good  things  of  life,  and  life  on  the  farm 
abounds  with  them.  If  a  man,  desirous  of  making 
money  should  assume  the  management,  I  doubt  not  he 
could  show  a  handsome  balance  every  year,  and  this 
while  hiring  all  the  help  as  I  do  now.  The  farm  is  a 
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good  one,  anrl  I  cannot  agree  with  many  who  say 
farming  dees  not  pay.” 

Miss  Sage  is  correct  in  her  opinion  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  he  obtained  from  the  farm  besides  cold 
cash.  Conversation  with  her  help  reveals  the  fact 
that  however  “strictly”  her  books  may  be  kept,  many 
a  barrel  of  apples,  quarter  of  lamb  and  tub  of  butter 
never  find  a  place  on  the  ledger,  because  they  make 
no  returns,  except  the  gratification  of  feeling  that 
“it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  Her 
recent  travels  in  Europe  as  well  as  her  home  and  sur¬ 
roundings  give  abundant  proof  of  refinement  and  the 
cultivation  of  art  and  literature  possible  to  the  studi¬ 
ously  disposed,  even  on  the  farm. 

The  (folden  heads  wave  tn  their  wealth, 

Until  the  harvest  moon; 

The  beaded  dew  breathes  forth  good  health 
But  (tone  at  summer’s  noon. 

The  rushing  brook,  the  woods,  the  rock, 

Down  by  the  Old  stone  mill; 

When  winter's  chimed  from  Nature's  clock 
The  poet  Ungers  still.  II.  S. 


ANOTHER  PORTABLE  FENCE. 

A  portable  fence  of  my  invention  (see  Fig.  173)  is,  I 
think,  better  than  the  one  shown  on  page  429.  It  is 
much  lighter  to  handle,  and,  by  removing  the  pole 
from  the  top  and  lifting  the  hooks  from  the  staple,  it 
may  be  closed  like  a  jack-knife.  Several  sections  may 
be  laid  on  a  stoneboat  or  wagon  and  drawn  where 
wanted  with  much  less  trouble  than  with  the  other. 
The  legs  should  he  of  oah  timber,  the  rails  of  any 
stiff  sort  not  liable  to  spring.  When  set  up,  the  barbed 
wires,  being  on  one  side  only,  may  be  set  either  side 
towards  the  field  ;  if  it  is  pastured  by  horses,  put  the 
wired  side  out,  as  they  cannot  then  get  their  feet  en¬ 
tangled  ;  if  for  other  animals,  either  side  will  do.  I 
have  used  it  for  three  years  and  regard  it  as  cheap 
and  durable.  It  answers  a  good  purpose.  s.  s.  k. 

Memphis,  Miss. 


SUMMER  OR  WINTER  BUTTER. 

You  ask  for  a  discussion  on  the  relative  cost  of  but¬ 
ter  made  in  winter  or  in  summer,  and  the  respective 
profit  there  is  in  it.  The  question  is  not  so  simple  as 
your  remarks  would  indicate.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
find  out  what  the  food  of  a  cow  costs  and  the  care  of 
attendance,  say,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and 
to  compare  that  sum  with  the  corresponding  cost  of 
maintaining  the  same  animal  in,  say,  January  and 
February.  You  can  also  find  her  yield  of  milk  or  but¬ 
ter  in  the  same  months  and  the  prices  at  which  you 
can  sell  the  product  and  so  figure  out  in  which  period 
you  can  reap  the  greater  profit.  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  provided  other  things  are 
fairly  equal,  the  summer  months  will  give  you  the 
best  results.  I  say  other  things  being  equal,  and  I 
mean  by  this  that  in  both  cases  the  cow  has  had  all 
tbe  good,  nutritious,  properly  balanced  food  she  can 
make  use  of,  and  that  she  is  in  each  case  in  about  the 
same  period  of  her  lactation.  There  is,  however,  an¬ 
other  very  important  item  to  be  considered,  which  I 
think  in  many  cases  will  reverse  the  result  as  to 
profits.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  keeping  of  the  cow 
during  her  dry  period  and  the  cost  at  any  rate  during 
the  winter,  whether  she  is  milking  or  not.  We  hear 
of  cows  which  can  hardly  be  dried  off  and  so  give  a 
naying  return  the  year  round,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  most  dairies,  even  the  very  good  ones,  there  is 
an  average  period  of  two  months  in  which  the  cows 
are  dry,  and  their  keep  and  care  during  that  period 
have  to  be  reckoned  when  we  discuss  the  cost  of  their 
product.  If  they  are  dry  in  summer,  it  has  to  be 
charged  at  summer  pasture  with  hardly  any  attendance 
at  all.  If  in  winter  they  have  to  be  fed  well  on  food 
which  had  to  be  gather ei,  handled  and  housed,  and 
they  themselves,  except  for  milk,  require  just  the 
same  attendance  as  though  in  profit.  The  expense  of 
winter  dairying  is  not  the  full  cost  of  the  food  and  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  cows’  milking  in  winter,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  food  and  attendance  on  cows 
milking  and  cows  dry.  Another  item  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  which  is,  under  which  system  will  the  cow 
give  the  greater  yield  and  profit  in  the  whole  year  ? 

My  own  experience  is  emphatically  that  a  cow 
calving  in  October  will  give  more  milk  in  the  year 
than  if  she  calves  in  the  spring.  When  a  cow  has 
given  milk  for  six  months  and  is  pregnant,  there  is 
the  natural  tendency  to  dry  which  is  accelerated  and 
aided  by  the  cool  weather  and  drier  pasture  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  in  the  case  of  the  spring-calved  cow. 
On  the  contrary  the  one  that  has  milked  during  six 
months  of  winter  comes  out  of  tbe  barn  on  to  the  suc¬ 
culent  grass  of  the  spring,  which  is  the  most  milk- 
producing  food  possibly  to  be  found,  and  with  the 
warm  weather  she  is  maintained  in  her  flow  for  some 
time  longer,  only  drying  up  in  the  hot,  dry  days  of 
midsummer,  when  she  can  take  her  yearly  rest  from 
milking  to  the  best  advantage. 

These  considerations  put  a  different  complexion  on 


the  question  of  summer  and  winter  dairying  than 
would  appear  from  the  hold  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Chapman  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  butter  in  summer 
and  wit. ter.  The  prices  obtained  for  the  butter  are  a 
further  consideration  which  varies  much  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  situation  and  market,  and 
into  which  I  will  not  now  enter.  Sydney  fisher. 

Alva  Farm,  Knowlton,  P.  Q. 


WHAT  A  GOOD  SOW  WILL  DO. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  undoubtedly  right  in  its  belief  as  to 
some  brood  sows  being  worth  more  than  others. 
Some  are  more  prolific,  and  some  are  better  sucklers 
than  others  aDd  are  more  kind  to  their  young  and  to 
the  person  attending  them.  I  think  it  is  well  to  use 
good  judgment  in  selecting  sows  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  My  plan  is  to  select  one  of  good  length  and 
deep  up  and  down  through  the  body  and  carrying  the 
size  well  back  to  the  quarters.  I  also  want  one  well 
rounded  out  in  the  hams  and  straight  on  the  back.  I 
keep  none  hut  pu  ebred  stock,  and  don’t  breed  until 
the  sow  will  be  one  year  old  or  over  when  she  drops 
her  first  pigs.  I  want  the  latter  to  come  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  and  last  of  September — two  litters  a  year. 

Here  is  the  income  from  a  registered  Poland  China 
sow,  beginning  March  20,  1892,  and  ending  March  20, 
1893.  She  had  seven  pigs  each  time  :  the  first  seven 
were  fattened  and  killed  January  1,  1893,  weighed 
1,750  pounds  gross,  and  sold  for  7  %  cents,  or  $126.87 
in  all.  The  September  pigs — seven  in  number — I  have 
yet ;  but  on  March  20,  when  one  year  old  they  would 
weigh  700  pounds  and  could  have  been  sold  a  dozen 
times  for  $55,  so  that  the  sow’s  income  would  be 
$126  87  +  $55,  or  a  total  of  $181.87.  This  statement 
can  be  verified  by  affidavits,  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  hogs  were  high  last  year  and  are  high  yet. 
Take  the  same  account  at  the  prices  received  in  years 
past  and  the  result  would  be  quite  different.  As  to 
the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  requires  care  and 
attention  to  raise  two  litters  per  sow  each  year,  and  it 
also  requires  the  same  to  make  the  pigs  weigh  250  to 


300  pounds  at  January  1,  when  nine  months  of  age. 
It  does  not  pay  any  hog  raiser  to  let  his  pigs  stop 
growing.  I  do  not  crowd  my  pigs,  but  I  do  not  allow 
them  to  squeal  or  root  for  feed. 

Somebody  asked  not  long  ago  about  keeping  old 
sows  to  breed  :  I  keep  mine  just  as  long  as  they  do 
well ;  my  oldest  one  now  whose  performances  are 
reported  above  is  five  years  old.  She  has  nine  fine 
pigs  now,  dropped  March  19,  1893,  and  is  due  to  farrow 
again  on  September  6.  I  can  handle  her  like  a  dog, 
she  is  so  gentle,  and  I  try  to  have  all  my  pigs  the  same, 
for  meat  can  be  put  on  a  gentle  faster  than  on  a  wild 
pig.  The  expenditure  of  neither  time  nor  money 
prevents  me  from  breeding  to  the  best  I  can  find. 
This  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of  stock  as  well  as  to  hogs. 

Miami  County,  Ohio.  darius  ross. 


TRUTH,  “MODIFIED.” 

Not  less  than  350  varieties  of  Russian  tree  fruits 
have  been  imported  within  the  past  22  years.  This  is 
a  conservative  statement,  which  may  be  100  within 
the  fact.  I  have  been  testing  every  distinct  variety 
from  this  large  number  of  which  I  could  get  a  scion  or 
a  young  tree  ;  yet  I  have  not  seen,  much  less  fairly 
tested,  the  fruit  of  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  whole 
lot.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  10  men  in  America  who 
have  seen  and  tried  more  of  them  than  myself.  I  am 
not  sure  there  is  more  than  one — Professor  Budd,  of 
Iowa.  As  regards  their  quality,  so  far  as  I  have  tested 
them,  they  certainly  average  quite  as  good  for  dessert 
or  culinary  use  as  a  like  number  of  varieties  taken  at 
random  from  the  American  Pomologieal  Society’s  list 
of  339  varieties,  much  the  greater  part  of  which  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  as  a  judge  at  fruit  shows  in 
the  past  35  years,  in  the  the  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  including  Canada. 

Now,  what  can  men  of  experience  think  of  these 
writers  for  the  press  who  are  continually  declaring  all 
Russian  apples  lacking  in  dessei  t  quality  ?  When  they 
are  asked  to  name  the  varieties  they  have  tested,  they 
generally  begin  to  stammer,  and  the  outcome  is  that 
they  know  scarcely  any  other  Russians  than  those  first 
imported — Oldenburg,  Alexander,  Tetofsky,  Red  and 
White  Astrachan.  If  they  have  seen  and  tasted  any 
of  the  later  importations,  this  list  will  rarely  be  more 
than  doubled. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  sort  of ‘criticism,  I  may 


quote  from  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Weekly  Journal,  which  says  (italics  mine)  : 

The  Importation  of  the  hardy  Russian  and  northern  European  apple 
and  pear  trees  into  this  country,  and  their  gradual  improvement 
through  crossing  them  with  the  native  fruits  have  tong  promised  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  In  fruit  growing  in  the  tier  of  Northern  cold  States. 
The  .fruits  from  these  foreign  trees  do  not  compare  with  our  native  stock, 
but  the  hardiness  of  the  trees  makes  It  possible  to  grow  our  test 
apples  on  them  In  very  cold  regions. 

Such  remarks  as  these,  by  writers  of  such  limited 
experience,  are  neatly  characterized  by  Professor 
Budd,  in  Rural  Rife,  by  the  words  heading  these  re¬ 
marks.  While  there  is  no  denying  the  old  Roman 
maxim  that  “  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes,”  yet 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  fair  play.  This  general  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  quality  of  Russian  apples  began  with 
their  second  importation,  and  this  shows  that  the 
opinions  of  writers  were  based  upon  their  knowledge 
of  the  first  importation.  “  Handsome,  but  inferior  in 
quality,”  has  been  the  verdict  on,  them;  and  it  has 
been  passed  along  to  the  later  arrivals,  and  attached 
to  them  before  the  first  one  of  them  had  bloomed  on 
American  soil.  If  there  ever  was  a  “  snap  judgment,” 
it  has  been  this  upon  the  apples  of  Russia. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  a  cuiious  commentary  on  such 
fashions  of  judging  that  while  not  one  of  the  first  five 
imported  Russians  is  classed  in  the  American  Borno¬ 
logical  Society's  lists  above  the  bottom  rank  of  “good,” 
yet  they  are  double  starred  for  a  majority  of  States. 
This  means  that  while  not  of  high  dessert  quality, 
they  are  still  regarded  as  valuable  acquisitions  to  our 
American  orchards  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  their  wide 
cultivation,  wider  than  that  of  any  native  apples,  all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  limited  and  local. 

The  rank  of  “  best”  is  awarded,  in  the  American 
Pomologieal  Society’s  list  of  339  recommended  apples, 
to  no  more  than  21  varieties.  These  ratings  were 
affixed  early  in  the  history  of  the  society ;  and  the 
older  members  were  very  conservative  as  to  awarding 
the  highest  rank  to  any  other  than  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  favorites.  They  were  willing  to  admit  tbe  favor¬ 
ites  of  the  newer  members  to  the  rank  of  “very  good,” — 
too  many  of  them,  I  think— hut  the  list  of  “  best  ”  was 
carefully  guarded  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  small  as 
it  is,  the  most  of  them  are  apples  that  very  few  people 
cultivate,  being  local  in  adaptation,  and  more  or  less 
faulty  outside  of  their  mere  dessert  quality. 

Unquestionably  the  prime  merit  of  the  Russian 
apples,  as  a  class,  lies  in  their  size,  beauty,  free  and 
early  bearing,  and  that  cosmopolitan  character  which 
wins  for  them  “  double  stars  ”  from  Maine  to  Louis¬ 
iana,  and  from  Florida  to  Idaho.  They  are  also  very 
free  from  all  sorts  of  disease — always  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  orchard  by  their  clean,  bright  bark  and 
leafage  and  their  abundant  crops  of  handsome  fruit. 
But  one  from  among  the  later  importations  is  yet 
widely  known — Yellow  Transparent.  No  apple  ever 
leaped  to  popularity  quicker  than  this  ;  and  it  seems 
to  justify  the  general  verdict  as  a  handsome  and  very 
good  early  market  apple.  It  is  not  an  Early  Joe  in 
quality,  hut  there  is  more  money  in  one  tree  than  in 
20  of  the  Joe.  It  is  good  enough  for  the  market  and 
sells  well  wherever  planted,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 
Prolific  Sweeting  is  another  apple,  certainly  worthy 
to  be  marked  “  very  good  its  saccharine  quality 
being  pure  and  its  flesh  tender.  In  season,  it  is  two 
months  later  than  the  Yellow  Transparent.  It  is  of 
full  medium  size  and  the  tree  is  exceedingly  vigorous. 

I  find  it  to  bear  earlier  and  more  freely  when  top- 
worked  on  Tetofsky  than  if  root-grafted.  Charlamoff 
is  a  very  handsome  and  very  good  apple,  in  season 
soon  after  Oldenburgli,  and  much  superior  for  eating 
out  of  hand.  Longfield  is  a  profuse,  early  and  annual 
hearer,  disposed  to  overbear.  Tn  quality  it  is  very 
good.  Switzer,  which  is  equally  good,  is  handsome  in 
tree  and  fruit,  and  perfectly  iron-clad ;  but,  even 
aside  from  its  name,  I  dcubt  its  Russian  origin ;  for 
it  spots  and  even  cracks  occas  onally,  and  its  foliage 
is  subject  to  disease.  I  suspect  that  its  name  indi¬ 
cates  its  origin  correctly.  Arabka  is  the  longest 
keeper  I  feel  sure  about.  It  is  a  large  and  very  dark 
red  apple,  resembling  Black  Detroit,  though  flatter, 
and  keeps  beyond  mid- winter  here.  It  is  a  good  cul¬ 
inary  apple.  I  have  about  100  kinds  of  late  importa¬ 
tions  now  coming  to  bearing,  among  which  are  at 
least  a  dozen  that  will  be  good  keepers  in  the  northern 
tier  of  States.  But  the  trees  are  yet  small  and  have 
not  borne  full  crops.  My  experience  is  that  we  can¬ 
not  tell  surely  how  new  varieties  will  keep  until  we 
can  test  them  in  considerable  quantities,  and  under 
varying  conditions.  I  doubt  if  more  than  a  few  of 
the  imported  Russian  apples  will  prove  long  keepers 
south  of  the  line  of  42  degrees.  It  is  of  small  impor¬ 
tance  if  they  do  not  Yet  seedlings  and  crosses  from 
this  race  of  apples  will  unquestionably  he  grown  that 
will  be  keepers  even  in  the  Southern  States,  and  highly 
valued  for  their  vigor,  beauty  and  productiveness. 
Orleans  C  ounty,  Vt.  t.  h.  hoskins. 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  season  was  one  of  the  most  backward  in  50 
years,  this,  too,  after  a  winter  during  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  frequently  fell  to  15,  occasionally  to  18  and 
once  to  20  degrees  below  zero.  The  plants,  however, 
on  well-drained  land  were  not  injured.  The  early 
season  was  wet,  and  then  a  severe  drought  set  in,  not, 
however,  to  prevent  a  full  yield  of  the  earliest  and 
early  kinds.  But  the  late  and  latest  varieties  suffered, 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  failed.  They  set  lots  of  berries, 
but  many  dried  up  and  others  sunburned  and  rotted. 
The  season  was  not  one  in  which  to  test  late  varieties. 

June  5.— Rio.  Received  April  27,  1892,  from  Cleve¬ 
land  Nursery  Company,  Rio  Vista,  Va.,  as  Thompson 
No.  9. — First  ripe  berries  picked  this  date.  It  is  nearly 
the  earliest  variety  of  our  collection,  and  for  the 
earliest,  the  berries  are  the  largest  and  best  quality. 
Scarlet,  medium  firm,  hivh  quality,  broadly  ovate, 
somewhat  fan-shaped  uow  and  then,  but  not  cox- 
combed.  Bisexual. 


Leviathan  (bisexual). — Medium  or  second  early. 
Irregular  shape,  Sharpless  type;  light-colored  flesh, 
mealy  and  rather  insipid. 

Brandywine  (bisexual),  fiom  Edward  T.  Ingram, 
Marshalton,  Pa.,  August,  1891.— This  is  the  variety 
that  we  last  season  praised  as  being  one  of  the  most 
promising  varieties  ever  tried  here.  Largest  size, 
broadly  ovate,  darkish  red  (not  crimson),  firm,  fine. 
Just  ripening. 

Lovett's  Early. — First  picking. 

Brunette  (pistillate)  from  G.  Cowing,  Muncie,  Ind. 
April  7,  1892  — Flowers  perfect.  Vines  medium  vigor, 
not  unusually  prolific.  High  quality,  that  is,  intense 
flavor — much  acidity  and  much  sweetness  with  a 
strawberry  flivor.  The  average  of  the  berries  in  this 
dry  season  is  undersize. 

Wentzell  from  F.  R.  Wentzell,  Monroeville,  Salem 
County,  N.  J.,  April  20,  1892.— Second  early.  Berry 
medium  size,  good  quality,  not  firm — ordinary. 

June  11. — Arkansas  Traveler,  now  ripening.  Tall 
petioles,  dark  green  leaves,  vigorous.  Fairly  pro¬ 
ductive.  Berries  broadly  heart-shape  and  generally 


trial.  In  height  of  ripening  now.  Color  medium  red. 

Auburn. — Medium  as  to  productiveness,  medium  as 
to  size,  heart  shape,  regular,  medium  red,  good  quality. 
Often  white  tips.  Nothing  specially  to  commend  it. 

June  16. — Arkansas  Traveler.  Long  peduncles  as 
well  as  long  petioles.  Berries  medium  size,  heart 
shape,  the  tips  sometimes  broadened  or  flattened. 
Scarlet,  medium  as  to  firmness,  medium  as  to  quality. 
Medium  to  late  as  to  ripening.  Fairly  prolific. 

Princeton  Chief,  from  F.  W.  Poscharsky  &  Son, 
Princeton,  Ills.  April  1,  1892.  Very  late.  None  ripe. 

June  18. — Swindle  is  not  worthy  of  introduction  as 
grown  here.  That  is  description  enough.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  Southard  and  Street.  We 
do  not  see  that  Arkansas  Traveler  fills  any  space  not 
better  filled  by  other  kinds.  There  is  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  about  Auburn. 

June  21. — Princeton  Chief  is  very  late.  Tall  pedun¬ 
cles,  fairly  productive.  Berry  of  medium  size,  fait- 
quality,  firm,  medium  red.  Tall  leaves.  Form  of 
berry  ovate-conical,  regular.  Thompson  No.  8,  crim¬ 
son,  broadly  ovate,  firm,  good  quality. 


June  6  to  June  9.— First  ripe  berries  from  Street, 
received  from  G.  H.  &  J.  II.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 

Conn.,  April  1,  1892.— Berries  large  in  size  and  not 
very  regular;  scarlet,  yellow-seeded,  ovate-conical, 
tips  generally  pointed  or  nipple-shaped,  and  often 
white.  Quality  fair.  An  early  berry— not  earliest. 

Plants  of  medium  vigor,  flowers  perfect  or  bisexual. 

Rio. — As  a  first  early  berry  this  is  well  worthy  of 
trial,  because  of  its  size,  shape,  quality  and  color,  as 
above  stated.  The  quality  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  We  know  of  no  better  — - - 

quality  in  so  early  a  berry.  Color, 
bright,  glossy  scarlet,  calyx  leafy. 

June  8. —  Princess  (pistillate), 
from  M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  0  ,  April  6,  1892.— First  ripe 
berries  this  date.  Vines  healthy 
and  exceedingly  productive.  Ber- 
ries  large,  solid,  but  irregular, 
crinkly  in  shape.  The  shape  is 
like  Sharpless,  but  more  crinkled. 

Quality  mild,  fair.  Second  early. 

Productiveness  its  best  quality. 

Leviathan  (bisexual),  from 
Crawford.— Of  the  Sharpless  type, 

though  more  productive.  Second  Gen.  Putnam.  Fig.  174. 

early. 

Auburn  (nearly  pistillate), 

Crawford. — Of  the  Sharpless  type,  It 

vigorous  plants.  Berries  large 
to  largest.  Better  shape  than 

Sharpless  and  of  as  good  quality.  mES 

Note. — We  discard  Michel  and 
Racster  (Beder  Wood)  and  choose 
Rio  and  Gen.  Putnam  in  their 
places.  There  is  but  a  day  or  so 
difference  as  to  the  main  crop  in 
ripening  and  they  bear  large  ber- 
ries  of  good  quality.  A  berry  is 
no  longer  valuable  because  of 
earliness  alone.  It  must  have 
size  and  quality.  Pkincess. 

Arkansas  Traveler,  from  T. 

G.  Michel,  Judsonia,  Ark.,  the 
originator  of  Michel’s  Early, 

March  22,  1892.— Extra  tall  and  vigorous  vines,  gen¬ 
erally  about  heart  shape  ;  scarlet,  firm  ;  quality  mild, 
fair — bisexual. 

Street. — Leaves  medium  size.  Color  scarlet,  irregu¬ 
lar  in  shape,  tips  often  wh;te  ;  medium  to  large  in 
size.  Rather  sour. 

Southard,  from  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  April  1,  1892. 

— Perfect  flower.  Vines  of  m  :dium  vigor.  Color  of 
berry  between  scarlet  and  crimson.  Rather  sour. 

Irregular  in  shape,  medium  as  to  size  and  time  of 
ripening. 

Gen.  Putnam,  from  the  Messrs.  Hale,  April  1,  1892. — 

Healthy  vines,  medium  as  to  vigor.  Light  scarlet  in 
color,  heart  shape,  regular,  quite  firm ;  mild,  fair 
quality.  A  fine  early  berry.  Usually  berries  of  so 
light  a  quality  are  not  so  firm. 

Swindle,  from  the  Messrs.  Hale,  April  1,  1892. — 

Vines  of  medium  vigor,  dark  green.  Lots  of  berries 
set,  but  in  this  dry  season  comparatively  few  can 
ripen.  Begin  to  ripen  this  date  (June  8  or  9).  Variable 
in  shape ;  very  firm  ;  scarlet  inside  and  out.  Low 
quality. 

Rio. — Still  bright  scarlet,  glossy,  in  full  bearing. 

Broadly  heart  shape,  firm  ;  no  neck ;  large,  leafy 
calyx.  Good  quality. 

June  10. — Princess. — Vines  healthy,  medium  in 
vigor.  Flowers  pistillate,  low  peduncles,  Sharpless 
type,  but  more  crinkly,  as  stated.  Color  red,  somewhat 
dull.  Leafy  calyx.  Flesh  red  inside.  Vines  prolific. 

Berries  medium  as  to  quality. 

Auburn. — Vines  vigorous  and  tall,  prolific.  Color 
medium  red,  leafy  calyx  ;  red  flesh,  excellent  quality. 


symmetrically  so.  Color  light  scarlet,  rot  in  the  least 
crimson.  Quality  good  ;  fairly  productive. 

Southard. — The  originator  of  this  might  be  par¬ 
doned  for  not  caring  to  throw  it  away  and  for  desir¬ 
ing  that  a  general  trial  be  made.  It  is  here  no  better 
than  many  old  kinds. 

Princess. — Very  productive. 

Brandywine  is  wonderfully  productive,  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen.  The  size  is  of  the  largest,  heart  shape 


Brandywine  is  the  best  late  berry  we  know  of.  Good 
shape,  good  quality,  firm  and  productive. 

Brunette  is  of  good  quality  and  promising. 

Timbrel  finds  it  hard  to  endure  the  exceeding' 
drought. 

June  24. — Brunette  still  bearing  a  few.  The  berries 
of  Brandywine  are  smaller  now,  but  of  regular  form 
and  good  quality. 

Auburn,  Leviathan  and  Princess  still  bearing  a  few. 

Parker  Earle  is  a  medium  late 
- —  kind.  It  fully  holds  its  early  rep¬ 
utation  here. 

Pv  We  have  this  season  on  trial 

V/  71  varieties,  many  of  them  planted 

this  spring. 

It  seems  a  useless  task  to  repeat 
the  reports  of  previous  years. 
Those  new  kinds  which  are  not- 
ably  worth  a  trial  have  been  fully 
described.  They  may  be  counted 
on  fingers  of  one  hand. 


mm 
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Princess.  Fig.  175. 


Brandywine.  Fig.  176. 


Auburn.  Fig.  178. 


at  its  best,  often  sharply  angular,  without  being  cox- 
combed  or  crinkled.  A  fine  keeper  and  shipper. 
Quality  excellent,  though  not  best. 

Iowa  Beauty  (bisexual)  is  a  perfect  berry  as  to 
form — heart  shape,  never  irregular  or  angular,  and 
nearly  perfect  as  to  quality.  The  berry,  too,  is  firm, 
and  of  a  glossy  crimson  color.  It  is  now  ripening 
freely.  The  vines  are  not  very  productive,  but  the 
variety  is  richly  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  garden 
for  the  perfection  of  form  and  excellence  of  quality 
of  the  berries  borne.  They  remind  one  of  the  old 
Jucunda. 

Parker  Earle  beginning  to  ripen. 

June  14. — Brunette.  Medium  size  ;  the  flesh  is  part 
white,  part  red — quality  excellent.  Vines  medium  as 
to  vigor.  Ripens  midseason.  The  vines  are  at  this  time 
prolific — the  berries  fat,  that  is,  roundish,  and  not 
pointed  at  the  top.  Not  very  firm.  Color,  a  medium  red. 
A  failing  is  that  the  peduncles  do  not  hold  the  berries 

up' 

Brandywine. — Just  ripening.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
berry — and  not  a  desirable  one  either — is  that  when 
pulling  it  from  the  calyx  as  other  berries  are  usually 
pulled,  a  long  piece  of  flesh,  half  an  inch  long,  often 
adheres  to  the  stem,  leaving  a  corresponding  loLg 
narrow  cavity  in  the  berry  itself.  Large,  fine  quality, 
somewhat  seamed,  but  fairly  regular.  It  is  a  fine 
late  productive  berry  of  the  best  quality  for  so  late  a 
berry.  Firm. 

Leviathan. — Some  of  the  very  largest  berries. 
About  as  firm  as  Sharpless  and  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  rather  more  shapely.  Well  worthy  of 


gPjlpr  STRAWBERRY  AND  OTHER  FRUIT 

Rio  No  9  Fig.  177.  NOTES. 

I  have  not  yet  had  my  say  on 

§the  Parker  Earle  strawberry. 

Had  I  reported  in  1891,  I  should 
have  pronounced  it  a  “disap¬ 
pointment  ;”  in  1892  I  would  have 
said  “  a  complete  failure.”  Hav¬ 
ing  given  it  a  change  of  conditions 
and  diet,  I  can  now  call  it  a 
“  marvelous  berry.”  I  find  that 
it  resembles  the  Manchester  in 
some  particulars  and  must  have 
sand  in  its  clay.  The  best  results 
this  year  with  it  and  several  other 
new  varieties  were  secured  by 
lightening  the  clay  with  both 
wood  and  coal  ashes  along  with 
L  Fig.  178.  concentrated  fertilizers. 

Our  berry  season  opened  on  June 
8  and  closed  on  July  8,  the  last 
picking(Gandys  and  Parker  Earles 
with  a  few  Cumberland  fruits)  being  larger  than  our 
first  (Beder  Wood  and  Michel’s  Early).  The  yield 
has  been  better  than  ever  before  at  our  place,  the  soil 
being  a  heavy  loam  that  scarcely  felt  the  June  drought. 
Of  the  52  lots  tested  this  year  I  think  none  has  main¬ 
tained  its  reputation  better  than  our  old  favorite,  the 
Cumberland ;  but  Timbrel  was  not  in  competition, 
neither  was  Beverly  nor  Lovett.  Setting  aside  these 
three  candidates  for  future  development,  I  would 
select  as  the  best  10  sorts  for  general  planting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Cumberland,  Beder  Wood,  Ontario,  Parker 
Earle,  Barton’s  Eclipse,  Bubach,  Burt,  Crawford, 
Gillespie  (a  much  better  berry  in  all  points  than  its 
progenitor,  Haverland)  and  Mount  Vernon.  It  ought 
to  be  stated  that  ours  is  a  near-by  as  well  as  a  fancy 
market.  I  would  like  to  include  Middlefield,  but  then 
I  would  be  obliged  to  let  in  also  the  Gov.  Hoard,  War- 
field,  Jessie  and  Eureka  on  the  claim  of  special 
merits.  Gandy  would  be  a  splendid  sort  to  grow 
if  the  government  would  allow  a  bounty  of  about 
20  cents  a  quart  in  addition  to  the  market  price. 
Summit  would  sustain  itself  on  a  10-cent  bounty.  I 
shall  plant  no  more  of  Michel’s  Early  as  long  as  Beder 
Wood  can  be  had. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  descriptions  of  gooseber¬ 
ries  have  never  included  a  sort  which  I  obtained  in 
1887,  from  J.  Elletson,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
name  of  Auburn.  It  is  a  foreign  sort,  having  been 
brought  from  Germany  by  a  workman  without  its 
name.  Mr.  Elletson  has  lent  it  the  name  of  his 
city  and  sent  it  forth  modestly  commended.  My 
bush  has  never  shown  a  sign  of  mildew  Qr  any 
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weakness,  and  has  given  splendid  fruiting  results. 

Early  Gem  potatoes  showed  signs  of  ripening  on 
July  1.  We  used  some  of  them  on  July  2  and  found 
them  mealy  and  delicious.  The  variety  is  a  small, 
round,  pink  sort  and  a  good  yielder.  The  Ohio  and 
Ohio  Junior  are  still  (July  13)  far  from  ripe  on  the 
same  soil.  No  indications  of  mildew  are  yet  visible. 

White  mildew  on  the  grapes  was  noticed  for  the 
first  time  this  morning.  I  hear  of  the  “  red  rust  ”  in 
some  vineyards  nearby.  This  disease  ruined  most  of 
the  Delawares  and  some  other  fine  sorts  hereabouts 
last  year.  My  favorite,  El  Dorado,  never  looked  more 
promising  than  just  now.  It  is  really  showing  itself 
prolific  according  to  the  standard  of  Worden  and 
Niagara. 

I  have  to  report  a  curious  phenomenon  from  my  pear 
orchard:  Flemish  Beauty  has  never  rusted  or  cracked 
on  my  place.  This  year,  on  June  4,  I  noticed  that  the 
leaves  and  young  fruit  were  sorely  smitten,  the 
fungous  covering  being  a  thick,  brown  coat,  greasy 
and  strongly  adherent.  The  entire  tree  looked  “sick.” 
To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  malady,  and  the 
fruit  is  developing  fine  form,  size  and  color.  We  did 
no  spraying.  It  was  a  case  of  cure  by  letting  alone. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  John  t.  Roberts. 


TEXAS  FEVER,  OR  “TICK”  FEVER. 

COMMENTS  ON  SOME  AUTHORITIES. 

This  disease,  if  such  it  may  properly  be  called  in  the 
light  of  recent  investigations,  would  scarcely  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  this  name  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
The  following  are  the  additional  names  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known,  viz  :  Spanish  fever,  acclimation 
fever,  red-water,  black-water,  distemper,  murrain, 
yellow  murrain,  dry  murrain  and  bloody  murrain,  the 
name  murrain,  with  one  or  the  other  adjective,  being 
the  one  used  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Texas 
cattle  having  brought  the  disease  prominently  before 
the  public,  Texas  had  to  stand  the  brunt,  though,  in 
all  probability,  hundreds  of  cattle  perished  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  first  case  was  known  in  Texas,  cer¬ 
tainly  many  years  before  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  We  have  record  of  it  as  far  back  as  1814,  at 
which  time  the  people  of  Virginia  had  already  estab¬ 
lished  a  quarant  ne  against  South  Carolina  cattle. 

Popularly  the  disease  is  considered  exceedingly  con¬ 
tagious.  The  “  Specie  1  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle 
and  Cattle  Feeding,”  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  from  which  many  of  the  statements 
in  this  article  are  gleaned,  classes  Texas  fever  among 
the  infectious  diseases  of  cattle,  though,  in  so  doing, 
it  fairly  contradicts  itself.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
in  one  sense  it  is  not  a  disease  at  all,  let  alone  a  con¬ 
tagious  or  infectious  one.  A  disease  to  be  contagious 
or  infectious  must  be  communicable  from  one  indi¬ 
vidual  to  another  by  a  transference  of  at  least  its 
germs  from  the  one  to  the  other  To  be  transferable, 
it  must  actually  have  existed  at  the  time  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  which  it  is  transferred.  The  fact  that  a 
disease  may  be  transferred  by  injecting  the  blood  of 
the  sick  into  the  veins  of  the  healtby  is  far  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  disease  either  contagious  or  infectious. 

The  records  of  80  years  ago  go  to  prove  “  that  these 
cattle  infected  others,  while  they  themselves  were  in 
perfect  health.”  Read  the  foregoing  quotation  twice. 
The  same  view  is  expressed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  this  day.  Note  what  it  says  :  “  It  is 
characterized  by  the  peculiarity  among  animal  diseases 
that  the  animals  which  disseminate  the  infection  are 
apparently  in  good  health,  while  those  which  sicken 
and  die  from  it  do  not  as  a  rule  infect  others.”  And, 
“  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  com¬ 
municated,  experience  shows  that  this  does  not  occur 
by  animals  coming  near  or  in  contact  with  each 
other.”  Again,  “  The  infection,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
not  spread  by  the  saliva,  the  urine,  or  the  manure  of 
cattle  from  the  infected  district.” 

Then  how  do  they  communicate  it  ?  Healthy 
cattle  communicate  a  disease  of  which  they  themselves 
never  dreamt  !  Worse  still,  they  communicate  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  we  are  told  they  do  not  themselves  com¬ 
municate  at  all,  as  “it  is  an  indirect  infection.”  These 
healthy  cattle,  we  are  told,  infect  the  pastures,  roads, 
pens,  etc.,  and  another  lot  of  healthy  cattle,  suscepti¬ 
ble  ones,  “  obtain  the  virus  second-hand  from  these.” 
What  virus  have  these  healthy  cattle  ?  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  most  wonderful  feature,  for,  as  will  be¬ 
come  apparent  further  on,  the  virus  is  not  obtained 
second-hand  after  all,  but  is  communicated  by  creat¬ 
ures,  which,  at  the  time  the  reputed  infection  takes 
place,  may  have  no  existence  whatever,  not  even  in 
the  embryo  deposited  egg  stage,  and  the  very  possi¬ 
bility  of  whose  existence  is  still  veiled  in  obscurity  ! 

What  Does  Kill  the  Cattle  P 

Now  I  may  be  asked,  “  If  Texas  fever  is  not  a  disease 
how  is  it  that  it  kills  so  many  cattle  ?  ”  Is  either  arsenic 
or  strychnine,  or  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  a  disease  ? 
All  three  are  the  causes  of  many  ^deaths.  Small-pox 


is  a  disease  and  a  contagious  one.  A  man  may  com¬ 
municate  it  to  his  wife.  If  she  recovers,  does  it  follow 
that  the  healthy  child  (born  months  or  weeks  after¬ 
wards  among  surroundings  absolutely  free  from  even 
the  traces  of  the  virus)  is  capable  of  communicating 
the  disease  ?  This  we  are  called  upon  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  in  the  main  able  article  to  believe. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  small-pox  analogy  is  not 
perfect,  and  that  I  should  inst  ad  have  used  a  ven¬ 
ereal  taint.  To  this  I  retort  that  the  objection  is  a 
begging  of  the  question.  Moreover,  small-pox  in  a 
modified  form,  vaccination,  the  virus  being  taken 
from  cattle,  may  be  inoculated  and  the  person  thereby 
become  practically  proof  against  small-pox.  But  who 
believes  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  subsequent 
offspring  of  such  a  person  can  in  turn  inoculate 
another  ?  Cattle,  particularly  while  young,  can  be 
inoculated  against  Texas  fever.  So  we  are  told  by  the 
Report  and  the  experience  of  many.  This  I  heartily 
indorse  as  true,  but  when  I  am  called  upon  to  believe 
that  this  inoculation  is  performed  by  creatures  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  offspring  of  beings  who  imbibed 
the  virus  (?)  from  “infected  healthy  cattle,”  my  judg¬ 
ment  cries,  Halt ! 

No  doubt  the  reader  is  prepared  to  say  that  I  am 
making  a  pretty  mess  of  it.  For  if  in  any  way  Texas 
fever  is  not  a  disease,  why  does  everybody  speak  of 
the  infected  districts  ?  Why  does  everybody  say  that 
the  sun  rises  and  sets  ?  Mistakes  may  become  cur¬ 
rent  and  regular  expressions,  and  I  myself  must  make 
use  of  some  in  this  article  in  order  to  render  it  intel¬ 
ligible.  More  properly  speaking,  we  should  speak  of 
the  infested  districts.  Infested  with  what  ?  Ticks ! 
With  them  ceases  my  issue  with  the  “  Report,”  except 
in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  corroborate  the  fore¬ 
going. 

Symptoms  and  Effects  of  Texas  Fever. 

Texas  fever  is  caused  by  an  organism  which  lives 
within  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  breaks 
them  up.  It  is  therefore  simply  a  blood  disease  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles.  How  this 
organism  gets  into  the  blood  we  can  only  conjecture, 
but  it  is  no  more  strange  than  that  blood  poisoning 
should  sometimes  set  in  from  a  wound  exceedingly  in¬ 
significant  in  appearance.  This  organism  does  not 
belong  to  the  bacteria,  but  to  the  protozoa.  An  idea 
of  its  minuteness  may  be  gained  by  taking  a  pea  and 
marking  thereon  a  dot  about  the  size  of  the  periods 
used  in  the  reading  matter  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Such  a 
dot  will  represent  the  relative  size  this  organism  bears 
to  an  or  inary  red  blood  corpuscle.  Now  divide  this 
dot  by  5,000,  and  you  will  approximately  arrive  at  the 
actual  size  of  one  of  these  organisms.  The  immensity  of 
this  minuteness  is  such  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
drawing  a  picture  of  it  in  fancy. 

When  this  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  takes 
place  rapidly,  we  have  the  acute,  usually  fatal, 
type  of  Texas  fever,  which  is  always  witnessed  in 
the  height  of  the  Texas  fever  season,  namely,  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Note  that  it  is  usually  very  hot  and  dry 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The,  in  the  main,  non-fatal 
type  occurs  later  in  the  season  when  the  weather  is 
cooler  and  more  moist.  Note  this  also  :  A  mild  form 
of  it  likewise  occurs  sometimes  earlier  in  the  season, 
but,  unless  all  possible  precautions  are  taken,  and 
sometimes  in  spite  of  these,  such  early  cases  of  the 
mild  type  usually  become  acute  as  the  Dog  Days 
progrr  ss. 

The  acute  cases  prove  almost  invariably  fatal,  but 
this  fatality  is  mainly  due  to  secondary  causes,  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  animal  becoming  diseased 
from  beiDg  overtaxed  by  vainly  endeavoring  to  get 
rid  of  the  various  waste  products.  The  bile  contains 
so  much  solid  material  that  it  stagnates  in  the  finest 
bile  canals,  and  chokes  these  up  completely,  and  this 
in  turn  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  liver  cells, 
causing  them  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  to 
perish.  The  functions  of  the  liver  being  thereby  com¬ 
pletely  suspended,  death  is  but  the  natural  result. 

The  bowels,  as  a  general  thing,  are  constipated, 
and,  on  dissection,  the  feces  and  partly  digested  food 
will  be  found  hard  and  dry;  hence  the  appellation  dry 
murrain.  Not  always,  but  nearly  so,  the  animal  will 
be  found  to  pass  blood-colored  urine,  from  which  fact 
the  disease  has  derived  the  name  bloody  murrain,  and 
a  case  of  this  kind  is  almost  synonymous  with  sure 
death,  this  being  an  indication  that  an  enormous  de¬ 
struction  of  corpuscles  is  likewise  taking  place  in  the 
kidneys.  From  the  yellowness  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  and  fat  it  derives  the  name  yellow  murrain 

A  very  marked  feature  of  Texas  fever  is  that  it  is 
communicated,  regardless  of  their  health,  through  the 
agency  of  cattle  from  the  South  moved  into  non-in- 
fected  districts,  or  is  communicated  to  cattle  moved 
into  the  infected  district.  The  disease  is  usually  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  first  summer,  and  adult  animals, 
particularly  milch  cows  and  cattle  in  good  condition, 
stand  poor  chance  of  recovery.  The  reason  for  this  I 


will  presently  consider,  but  want  to  say  right  here, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  blood  from  an  animal 
with  Texas  fever  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  healtby 
animal  will  cause  the  latter  to  sicken  and  die  within  a 
few  days.  But  this  is  far  from  saying  that  the  disease 
is  in  any  manner  contagious.  And,  mark  you  before 
we  go  any  further,  that  if  cattle  from  the  South  are 
shipped  North  after  freezing  weather  sets  in  the 
chances  are  that  they  would  no  more  infect  Northern 
cattle  than  a  harrow  shipped  from  a  Texas  ranch 
would  be  likely  to  be  used  as  a  curry-comb  at  Ellerslie 
farm. 

Our  scientific  investigators,  will,  no  doubt,  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that,  if  not  another  case  of  Texas 
fever  were  to  occur  until  the  present  generat'on  of 
Southern  cattle  had  been  converted  into  beef,  a  fine 
cow  shipped  from  New  York  to  any  of  the  infected 
districts  about  the  first  day  of  August,  of  whatever 
year  it  might  be,  would  stand  but  little,  if  any,  better 
show  of  escaping  Texas  fever  than  if  she  were  shipped 
this  or  last  year.  Why,  then,  lay  the  blame  on  the 
cattle  ?  j.  c.  8ENGER. 

*  (To  be  continued.) 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

No  Chess  About  This. 

C .  M.  L.,  Center  Lisle,  N.  Y. — I  have  two  acres  of 
Clawson  wheat  which  looks  very  fine.  Tc-day,  while 
looking  at  it,  I  noticed  a  place  about  10  feet  wide  and 
20  long  that  looked  peculiar.  I  went  into  it  and  found 
it  nearly  all  like  the  three  heads  I  inclose.  There  were 
a  few  dead  heads  in  it.  To  what  species  do  these 
heads  belong,  and  why  did  they  appear  there  ?  Are 
they  chess  ?  If  so,  why  are  there  not  some  in  other 
parts  of  the  piece  ?  Years  ago,  a  farmer  here  told  me 
that  he  had  sowed  a  piece  of  wheat  in  the  fall,  and 
the  next  year  there  wes  nothing  but  chess.  I  never 
bel  eved  it,  but  may  have  to  now  if  this  is  chess. 

Ans — No,  this  is  not  chess  at  all.  It  is  Triticum 
repens— Couch  grass,  Quack  grass,  Twitch  grass, 
Wheat  grass.  You  will  probably  find  more  or  less  of 
it  in  various  parts  of  the  field.  It  happened  to  be  able 
to  stand  the  unfavorable  conditions  that  killed  the 
Clawson  in  the  spot  you  speak  of. 

How  Many  Eygs  Per  Leghorn  Pallet  ? 

0.  T.  D  ,  Philipsburg,  Pa. — Please  ask  your  readers 
to  reply  to  the  following  question  :  A  hatches  in  an 
incubator  and  brooder  200  White  Leghorn  pullets. 
They  are  raised  in  brooders,  well  housed  in  batches  of 
50,  well  (but  not  too  well)  fed,  well  cared  for  with 
ample  range  on  a  farm,  and  commence  to  lay  at  six 
months.  How  many  eggs  may  A  reasonably  expect  to 
get  by  the  time  they  are  a  year  old,  taking  an  average 
of  years  ? 

Ans. — It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  intelligent  an¬ 
swer,  first,  because  there  are  great  variations  in  the 
laying  qualities  of  different  families  of  Leghorns,  and, 
second,  because  much  of  their  future  usefulness  as 
layers  depends  upon  how  well  they  are  grown  and 
cared  for  up  to  the  time  they  commence  laying.  As 
A’s  pullets  do  not  lay  until  six  months  of  age,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  of  the  best  laying  strains, 
or  were  not  as  well  and  properly  fed  and  grown  up 
to  that  time  as  they  should  have  been.  Then,  again, 
the  time  of  year  when  the  pullets  were  hatched  would 
make  considerable  difference  in  the  number  of  eggs 
they  would  lay  by  the  time  they  are  one  year  old, 
especially  in  this  Northern  climate  ;  for  instance,  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  in  April  and  May,  and  that  get  well  ma¬ 
tured  and  begin  laying  before  cold  weather,  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  and  will  lay  better  than  those  hatched 
in  July  or  August,  especially  during  their  first  winter. 
But  to  answer  the  question  directly,  I  will  say  that  A 
should  reasonably  expect  his  pullets  to  lay  100  eggs 
each  by  the  time  they  are  one  year  old.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  is  away  beyond  what  the  average  hen 
is  doing,  yet  I  know  of  many  flocks  of  Leghorns  that 
will  average  that  number  at  that  age,  and  some  that 
considerably  exceed  it.  c.  h  wyckoff. 

Fertilizing:  Berries  Through  a  Mulch. 

E.  B.  P.,  La  Plume,  Pa. — I  have  a  plot  of  1)4  acre  of 
strawberries  which  were  picked  this  year.  They  were 
jet  last  year  on  sandy  soil  with  a  gravelly  subsoil  from 
which  two  tons  of  clover  hay  (per  acre)  were  cut  July 
1.  The  aftergrowth  was  plowed  down  in  September  ; 
the  ground  cross-plowed  in  November  and  plowed 
again  in  April ;  then  harrowed  with  the  Acme  and 
the  plants  were  set  May  1.  Half  a  ton  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  strawberry  manure  was  applied  in  July,  after 
which  the  rows  were  allowed  to  mat  till  the  most  of 
them  were  two  feet  wide  with  a  space  of  two  feet  be- 
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tween.  September  1,  1,800  pounds  of  pure  bone  meal 
ground  fine  were  applied  and  the  land  was  kept  cul¬ 
tivated  and  hoed  till  tbe  ground  froze  when  it  was 
covered  with  37  loads  of  leaves  and  straw  enough  to 
keep  them  in  place.  On  May  1,  the  covering  was 
raked  between  the  rows.  Now  I  wish  to  pick  them 
next  year  without  removing  this  mulch,  can  it  be  done 
by  keeping  the  runners  cut  close  and  pulling  what 
few  weeds  there  will  be,  or  shall  I  have  to  remove  the 
mulch  and  apply  more  fertilizer  to  insure  a  good  crop 
next  year  ?  Last  fall  and  this  spring  have  been  very 
dry,  so  the  bone  has  not  dissolved  to  any  great  extent. 

Ans. — Our  advice  would  be  to  leave  the  mulch, 
pulling  the  weeds  as  our  friend  suggests.  If  we  de¬ 
sired  to  apply  more  fertilizer,  we  would  not  hesitate 
to  sow  it  on  top  of  the  mulch,  vines  and  all,  applying 
the  phosphate  and  potash  at  any  time  and  the  nitrogen 
early  next  spring. 

Seeding:  In  Corn ;  Fertilizing:  Snbstances. 

G.  M.  A.,  Tamaroa,  III. — I  would  like  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  Rural  readers  about  seeding  a  corn  field 
at  the  last  cultivation,  with  Timothy  for  a  meadow. 
My  corn  is  late,  not  over  18  incnes  high  July  14,  and  I 
am  giving  level  cultivation.  Can  I  cut  it  low  enough 
so  that  the  stubble  won't  bother  the  mower  next 
summer?  I  was  intending  to  plow  and  seed,  but 
can’t  get  the  corn  off  in  time.  I  see  that  wood  soot 
is  very  valuable  for  a  fertilizer ;  is  soft  coal  soot  of 
any  value?  Do  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate  and 
complete  fertilizers  lose  any  of  their  value  by  keep¬ 
ing  some  time  ?  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
that  has  any  odor. 

Ans. — The  plan  proposed  is  practical  and  can  be 
carried  out.  Cut  the  corn  as  low  as  possible  and  in 
the  spring  run  a  roller  over  the  field  to  crush  down 
the  stalks.  Soot  is  of  very  little  value  as  a  fertilizer, 
consisting  chiefly  of  carbon — it  is  but  little  better 
than  finely  powdered  charcoal.  When  the  fertilizers 
are  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  place  there  is  nu  reason  to 
fear  deterioration.  The  cdor  of  the  superphosphate 
does  not  indicate  that  anything  valuable  is  passing 
away. 

The  “17-Year  Locust”  In  Its  Hole. 

H.  A.  B.,  Petersburg,  Va  —I  have  a  tract  of  about 
five  acres  of  wet  land.  The  soil  is  composed  of  clay 
and  sand.  What  are  called  crawfish  about  here  are 
working  in  it,  making  holes  and  building  chimneys 
over  them.  How  can  1  get  them  out  of  the  soil  ? 

Ans. — These  crawfish  are  doubtless  the  larval  or 
pupal  stages  of  the  cui  ious  and  wonderful  Periodical 
Cicada  or  Seventeen-year  Cicada,  Cicada  septendecim 
cr  possibly  the  form  known  as  the  Thirteen-year 
Cicada,  tredecim.  These  creatures  do  quite  strikingly 
resemble  young  crawfish.  In  the  adult  form  this  in¬ 
sect — for  such  it  is  and  not  a  crustacean — is  the  author 
of  the  sharp,  shrill  screech  which  the  correspondent 
doubtless  heard  among  the  trees  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  in  early  June.  The  adults  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  twigs  of  trees.  The  young  drop  to  the  ground 
and  burrowing  therein  obtain  their  nourishment, 
either  from  the  tender  roots  or  from  the  moisture  in 
the  soil.  They  grow  very  slowly,  17  years  elapsing 
before  they  become  full-grown  and  ready  to  leave  the 
ground  and  change  to  the  adult  which  laid  the  eggs 
in  the  twigs.  Ordinarily  in  coming  from  the  ground 
the  larvae  do  not  continue  their  galleries  above  the 
surface,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  in  low,  flat,  wet 
localities  they  often  do  continue  the  gallery  from  four 
to  six  inches  above  the  ground,  in  the  top  of  which 
the  pupae  may  be  found  in  May.  The  pupae  issue  from 
the  gallery  through  an  orifice  purposely  made  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  is  oue  race  of  the 
insect  whose  larvae  attain  their  growth  in  13  years, 
and  are  known  as  the  Thirteen-year  Cicada.  There 
are  13  Seventeen-year  broods  and  eight  Thirteen-year 
broods  of  this  insect  known  to  occur  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  localities  have  been  mapped  so  that 
now  it  is  possible  to  foretell  where  a  brood  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground  at  a  certain  time  in  the  future.  A 
Seventeen-year  and  a  Thirteen-year  brood  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  this  year  ;  the  former  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  the  latter  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  Next  year  members  of  both  these 
races  are  expected  to  appear  in  Virginia.  Those 
which  appeared  in  the  correspondent’s  field  belonged 
doubtless  to  brood  No.  11  of  Seventeen-year  Cicadas, 
but  may  have  been  some  “early  birds”  of  those 
which  are  expected  next  year,  as  a  few  do  sometimes 
appear  one  year  in  advance.  No  other  brood  may  be 
expected  in  Virginia  until  1901.  The  most  of  the 
damage  done  by  this  insect  is  done  by  the  adult  in 
puncturing  the  twigs  in  ovipositing,  and  this  is  rarely 
so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  ;  so  ordinarily  the  insect  need  cause  no  serious 
alarm.  Crops  sown  on  the  field  will  probably  be  in¬ 
jured  but  very  little  by  the  insect.  (The  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1885,  page 
233,  contains  a  detailed  account  of  this  insect.) 


Pork  Making  Without  Grain. 

F.  E  S.,  Dehesa,  Cal. — 1.  Can  hogs  be  grown  on  beets, 
squashes,  mangel-wurtzels,  Alfalfa  or  clover  ?  2.  Can 
they  be  fattened  on  this  feed  at  a  profit  without 
grain  ?  3  What  would  be  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 

able  way  to  feed  it  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  strain  of 
hogs  to  grow  for  the  market — meaning  those  that  will 
grow  the  largest  on  the  least  feed  ? 

Ans — 1  and  2.  Hogs  can  certainly  be  raised  with  profit 
on  Alfalfa  and  squashes.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  ranch¬ 
ing  in  a  remote  valley  in  eastern  Utah.  We  were 
entirely  self  dependent,  as  there  was  no  wagon  road — 
so  tried  to  make  our  own  meat  as  far  as  practicable. 
Our  hogs  were  kept  in  a  pen — owing  to  scarcity  of 
fencing  material — and  fed  all  summer  on  green  cut 
Lucern  or  Alfalfa.  This  made  them  grow  and  thrive 
very  well.  It  would  have  been  better  could  they  have 
been  on  a  Lucern  pasture — not  too  large  in  area — so 
that  they  could  keep  it  down  pretty  well  and  eat  it 
off  while  tender.  In  winter  we  used  to  feed  our  stock 
hogs  on  cured  Lucern  hay.  On  this  they  kept  in  good 
thrifty  breeding  condition.  As  we  could  not  raise 
corn  or  grain  to  very  good  advantage  on  this  ranch, 
we  fed  largely  on  pumpkins  and  squashes  in  the  fall 
and  found  that  IIubb3rd  squashes  would  fatten  the 
spring  pigs  very  well  and  those  that  were  a  year  old 
even  better.  3.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would  be  better  if 
some  kind  of  dry  food  could  have  been  fed  along  with 
the  succulent— for  instance,  wheat  middlings  or  chop¬ 
ped  barley,  either  of  which  should  be  cheap  and 
abundant  in  California.  Here  in  Ohio  I  raise  immense 
crops  of  pumpkins  on  which  I  feed  sows  and  pigs  as 
long  as  they  last.  They  also  have  free  access  to  a 
self-feeder  in  which  I  place  15  to  20  bushels  of  ship- 
stuff — dry.  They  take  courses  of  pumpkins  and  ship- 
stuff,  as  their  appetite  demands.  We  do  not  cut  the 
pumpkins,  or  cook  them,  or  do  anything  at  all  but 
haul  them  out  a  wagon-load  at  a  time.  If  cut,  the 
pigs  will  eat  out  the  soft  inside  and  the  seeds  the  first 
thing.  I  have  never  tried  beets  and  do  not  know  cer¬ 
tainly  that  they  would  be  good,  but  I  believe  they 
would  and  advise  an  experiment  with  them  if  they 
can  be  raised  cheaply,  as  no  doubt  they  can.  I  should 
use  the  sweetest  beets  I  could  produce.  These  green 
succulent  foods  produce  pork  of  the  best  quality,  and 
also  keep  the  swine  in  excellent  health.  4.  As  to  breeds, 
there  is  a  difference,  do  doubt.  Personally  I  prefer 
the  Poland-China,  but  no  doubt  the  Jersey  Reds  w  uld 
be  good,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  er-ss  of  these  two 
breeds,  combining  the  good  points  of  each,  and  being 
very  prolific.  .t.  e.  wing. 

Central,  Ohio. 

Benzine  for  the  Clothes  Moth. 

A.  P  It  ,  Yorkvllle,  Ohio. — I  send  specimens  of  some 
insects  that  are  working  in  our  carpets  and  plush 
chairs.  We  found  them  a  few  day  s  ago  for  the  first 
time.  What  are  they  and  what  will  kill  them  ?  No 
one  here  seems  to  have  ever  seen  them  before. 

Ans. — The  specimens  sent  proved  to  be  the  cases 
containing  the  larvae  of  our  most  common  clothes 
moth,  Tinea  pelliouella.  The  adult  insect  is  a  minute 
light-brown  moth  measuring  less  than  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip  of  expanded  wings.  The 
moths  appear  in  May  and  June  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
dark  places  or  folds  of  garments.  The  larvae  upon 
emerging  from  the  eggs  begin  to  feed  upon  the  cloth 
and  construct  a  hollow  silk-lined  cylindrical  case 
of  the  fragments.  The  larvae  keep  this  case  about 
their  bodies  continually.  As  they  grow  they  enlarge 
the  cases  by  adding  material  to  either  end  and  by  in¬ 
serting  gores  down  the  sides  which  they  slit  open  for 
the  purpose.  The  insects  remain  in  these  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  in  the  form  of  quiescent  pupae  from 
which  the  moths  emerge  in  the  following  spring. 
The  best  remedial  measure  thus  far  tried  is  to  thor¬ 
oughly  spray  the  furniture,  clothing,  or  whatever  is 
infested,  with  benzine.  Do  the  work  thoroughly  and 
then  thoroughly  air  the  articles  and  rooms,  taking 
great  care  that  no  lights  be  brought  near  the  sprayed 
articles  and  rooms  until  all  trace  of  the  benzine  smell 
has  disappeared.  The  benzine  will  kill  the  insert  in 
all  of  its  stages.  m.  v.  slingkrland. 

Cornell  University. 

Sulphur  and  Black  Knot. 

W.  T.  S.,  Chester  County ,  Pa. — I  have  succeeded  in 
rescuing  plum  and  cherry  trpes  of  the  Morello  family 
from  black  knot  by  boring  holes  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  according  to  size  of  tree,  into  the  trunks, 
loading  them  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  driving  in 
a  pine  plug  cut  off  even  with  the  bark.  The  sulphur 
seems  to  be  carried  by  the  sap  circulation  and  kills 
tue  spores  of  the  disease — at  all  events  I  have  cured 
trees  very  far  gone  and  got  good  crops  of  fruit,  with 
no  return  of  the  knot  trouble,  which  previously  had 
destroyed  numbers  of  my  trees.  As  this  remedy  is 
easy  and  inexpensive,  some  readers  of  The  Rural, 
from  which  I  get  so  many  good  things,  may  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it. 

Ans. — We  believe  our  friend  when  he  says  that  he 


put  sulphur  into  the  holes  bored  into  his  plum  and 
cherry  trees,  and  that  they  recovered  from  the  black 
knot ;  but  when  it  comes  to  connecting  the  two  we 
draw  the  line.  He  says  that  the  sulphur  seems  to  be 
carried  by  sap  circulation.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not 
carried  at  all,  but  remains  unchanged  just  where  it  is 
put.  The  6ap  circulation  is  carried  on  immediately 
under  the  bark,  and  the  sulphur  is  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sap,  or  almost  entirely  so  Some  other 
cause  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  black  knot.  Not  many  years  ago  some  nostrum 
with  a  big  name  was  extensively  advertised  in  many 
of  the  farm  papers,  and  sold  through  agents  as  a 
wonderful  rejuvenator  of  run-down  fruit  trees.  It 
w  >  s  to  be  applied  by  boring  holes  in  the  trees  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  friend  applied  the  sulphur,  and 
would  be  followed  by  renewed  vigor  and  increased 
fruitfulness.  We  know  of  a  number  of  fruit  growers 
who  became  very  enthusiastic  over  the  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  to  be  obtained  from  its  use,  but  none  of  them 
ever  said  anything  about  it  afterwards.  Others  have 
believed  that  driving  the  trunk  of  an  unproductive 
plum  tree  full  of  old  nails  would  cause  it  to  bear  won¬ 
derful  crops  of  plums,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
or  explain  any  connection  between  the  nails  and  the 
succeeding  crops  of  fruit.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sulphur,  and  if  the  holes  have  remained  tightly 
plugged,  we  believe  that  our  friend  will  find  the 
sulphur  just  where  he  put  it. 

Sweet-Scented  Clover;  Rye  and  Turkeys. 

JET.  S.  C.,  EstellvUle,  N.  J. — 1.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  inclosed  plant?  We  thought  it  was  Alfalfa,  but 
the  blossom  is  white.  It  grows  over  six  feet  high.  2. 
Will  rye  kill  young  chickens  and  turkeys  ? 

Ans  — 1.  The  plant  is  Melilotus  alba — Sweet-scented 
clover — White  melilot.  It  is  a  weed.  2.  Rye  will  not 
kill  chickens,  neither  will  it  fatten  them.  We  have 
often  fed  this  grain,  but  while  it  kept  the  birds  in 
good  health,  we  never  could  give  them  enough  of  it  to 
make  them  fat. 

A  Call  for  Sick  Chinch  Bugs. 

II.  W.,  Mason,  111. — I  there  any  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  been 
able  to  kill  chinch  bugs  by  distributing  diseased  bugs 
over  the  fields?  If  it  is  true,  I  want  some  of  those 
bugs  and  I  want  them  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly  get 
them.  Our  corn  has  all  been  planted  late  on  account 
of  wet  weather  and  the  bugs  are  eating  it  up. 

Ans.  —  Certainly  there  is  truth  in  the  report.  Prof. 
F.  H.  Snow,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  has  charge  of  the 
work.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  will  send  the 
bugs  out  of  the  State  or  not.  Write  him  and  see. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  disease  that  can  be  spread 
among  the  chinch  bugs  and  we  advise  you  to  test  it. 

The  Earliest  Quince  is  too  Late. 

G  P.  S  ,  Oradell,  N.  J. — On  the  recommendation  of  a 
nurseryman,  a  member  of  the  firm,  I  ordered  over  100 
Champion  quinces  from  a  nursery  concern.  I  was 
told  that  the  fruit  was  larger  than  any  other,  and 
came  into  bearing  two  years  earlier.  Now,  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  in  their  catalogue  say:  “  It  ripens  too  late 
for  this  region,”  and  I  feel  some  apprehension  that 
possibly  it  might  not  prove  profitable.  1.  Does  the 
Champion  quince  ripen  well  enough  to  be  profitable 
in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.  ?  2.  Would  other  sorts  prove 
more  pri  Stable,  and  if  so,  which  ? 

Ans. — We  have  had  the  Champion  quince  since  its 
introduction.  It  is  true  that  it  comes  into  bearing 
earlier  than  any  other  variety  we  know  of.  It  is  also 
true  lhat,  taking  one  season  with  another,  it  is  too 
late  for  this  climate.  It  is  a  splendid  variety  south  of 
New  York.  2.  Probably  what  is  known  as  Meech’s 
Prolific  is  as  good  as  any  other  kind. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alsike  Clover. — T.  J.  H.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — The 
plant  sent  is  Alsike  or  Swedish  clover — Tiifolium 
hybridum.  This  clover  cannot  stand  heat,  but  no 
amount  of  cold  injures  it.  It  thrives  best  upon  Tim¬ 
othy  soil,  and,  in  the  South,  should  be  sown  with  tall- 
growing  grasses.  It  is  two  or  three  years  coming  to 
full  size.  Sow  in  the  spring. 

When  to  Manure  Asparagus — F.  V.  C.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. — You  say  :  “  This  spring  I  set  1,000  young  aspara¬ 
gus  roots,  manured  the  ground  last  fall,  and  plowed 
under  manure  again  this  spring  and  plowed  again 
before  planting,  and  wish  to  give  another  manuring 
before  the  time  for  the  next  crop.  Should  the  manure 
be  applied  this  summer  or  fall  or  next  spring,  stable 
manure  to  be  used  ?”  We  should  prefer  to  apply  it 
early  next  spring. 

A  Line  Fence  — “  A  Subscriber  ”  (no  address  or 
name),  asks  several  questions  about  a  line  fence,  half 
of  which  is  of  wire  and  half  of  rails.  As  the  fence 
laws  vary  in  different  States,  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
him  definitely  ;  but  in  all  the  States  each  of  the  land 
owners  whose  land  adjoins  must  build  half  the  fence, 
and,  if  he  leaves  a  gap  or  a  part  improperly  con¬ 
structed  in  his  part  of  the  fence  and  live  stock  break 
through,  he  can  be  held  responsible  for  damages. 
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Justice  Even  For  Anarchists. 

E  F.  M.,  Fonthill,  Ont. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  July  8,  in  reply  to  fault-finding 
communications,  the  editors  say:  “What 
we  propose  to  do  is  to  give  a  fair  and 
fiee  discussion  to  every  matter  that  af¬ 
fects  American  farming  *  *  *  We  are 
after  the  truth,  and  we  know  that  never 
can  be  found  in  the  ashes  of  any  biased 
or  half-suppressed  discussion.”  Rut  on 
the  next  page,  in  an  attack  upon  Gov¬ 
ernor  Altgeld,  do  you  not  claim  to  have 
found  the  truth  in  those  very  ashes  ? 
What  more  biased  than  the  plutocratic 
press  and  the  “law-abiding  citizens,” 
whose  opinions  it  influenced  at  the  time 
of  the  anarchists’  trial?  Yet  you  in¬ 
stance  that  popular  clamor  as  a  proof 
that  the  outcome  was  “  just  and  right.” 
Did  not  the  acts  of  the  unsavory  Jeffries 
meet  with  a  like  approval  from  the  dom¬ 
inant  faction  in  the  State?  A  majority 
of  the  working  classes  and  a  host  of  lib¬ 
eral-minded  men  of  all  classes  consid¬ 
ered  the  result  of  the  trial  an  outrage. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  anarchism, 
but  much  for  any  one  who  suffers  in¬ 
justice.  Those  men  only  claimed  the 
right  of  free  discussion,  and  the  methods 
of  Russia  were  brought  against  them. 
They  were  punished  for  a  crime  of  which 
they  were  not  proved  guilty,  on  the 
ground  that  he  who  protests  against 
what  he  considers  existing  wrongs  must 
be  held  responsible  for  other  illegal  ef¬ 
forts  to  right  these  wrongs. 

Can  the  bias  of  the  judge  be  questioned 
by  any  one  who  remembers  the  trial  ? 

Persecution  will  but  help  any  cause  in 
a  liberty-loving  community.  I  believe 
the  mistaken  cause  of  anarchism  gained 
more  in  popularity  as  a  victim  of  injus¬ 
tice  in  one  year  than  it  would  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  five  years  by  its  own  unaided 
efforts  The  law  helps  a  cause  when  it 
assists  its  champions  to  pose  as  martyrs 
with  thinking  people.  Governor  Altgeld 
has  removed  that  encouragement  from 
the  anarchists.  Those  men  were  much 
more  dangerous  to  existing  institutions 
in  jail  unjustly  than  at  large. 

And  what  a  spectacle  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  what  an  outrage  it  was  for 
Governor  Oglesby  to  withold  executive 
clemency  because  they  would  not  recant. 
They  were  punished  for  their  opinions 
rather  than  for  any  crime.  Those  who 
refused  to  utter  the  lie  even  to  save  their 
lives  and  their  families  and  friends  from 
sorrow,  proved  their  sincerity  and  de¬ 
votion  to  principle,  though  to  us  it  was 

an  erroneous  principle,  and  went  to - 

martyrdom. 

The  leading  conservative  paper  of 
Canada  heads  an  item  referring  to  Super¬ 
intendent  Byrnes’s  proposed  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
released  anarchists,  “How  is  this  for 
Republican  freedom  ?  ”  I  submit  the 
following  sentiment  from  the  Chicago 
Unity,  (Unitarian)  :  “  We  would  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  just  to  the  delusions  of  anarchy 
because  we  do  not  fear  it.  It  cannot 
thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  It 
dies  in  the  presence  of  justice.” 

The  Weather  After  Easter. 

W.  L.,  Ridgeland,  N.  Y. — If  George 
Smock,  who  on  page  475  makes  some  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  influence  of  Easter  Day 
weather  on  that  of  the  next  40  days, 
will  observe  the  weather  following  that 
festival  and  keep  a  record  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  he  will  find  that  the  popular  idea 
prevalent  in  his  locality  has  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  common  sense  or  fact.  Easter 
Day  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  weather 
than  the  Fourth  of  July  or  St.  Patrick’s 
Day.  Nature’s  immemorial  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  weather  are  not  understood  by 
any  one,  but  one  thing  is  certain — those 


laws  were  established  thousands  of  years 
before  Easter  or  any  other  human-ap 
pointed  day  was  thought  of  and  they  are 
unchangeable.  The  fact  that  certain 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  weather  are  popu¬ 
lar  is  no  proof  that  there  is  anything  in 
them.  People  do  not  notice  when  their 
indications  fail,  but  when  the  weather 
occasionally  verifies  the  predictions,  it  is 
remembered  always.  The  popular  idea 
regarding  the  moon’s  influence  on  our 
weather  is  nearly  universal ;  but  scien¬ 
tific  observations  kept  daily  at  Green¬ 
wich  Observatory  for  over  CO  years  show 
that  the  moon  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  our  weather.  The  only  predic¬ 
tions  of  any  value  are  those  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  weather  bureau,  and  they  are  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  advance,  and  even 
then  are  not  always  correct. 

A  Victim  of  nurserymen. 

Dk.  G.  G.  Groff,  Pennsylvania. — 
Some  months  ago  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  my  troubles  with  nurserymen — 
how  they  had  sent  me  plants  not  true  to 
name.  This  was  The  R.  N.-Y.  s  conso¬ 
lation  : 

Oar  sympathies  go  out  to  Dr.  Groff  In  his  hortl-ul- 
tural  tribulations;  nothing  Is  more  annoying  than  to 
find  that  a  vine,  a  tree,  or  a  berry  bush  alter  years 
of  coddling  and  petting,  Is  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  one  had  reason  to  believe  it  was.  His 
experience  Is  not  an  uncommon  one,  but  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  that  the  man  who  has  such  experiences 
to-day  ha  -  only  himself  to  blame.  There  are  plenty 
of  nurserymen  to  whom  orders  may  be  Intrusted 
with  an  absolute  certainty  that  they  will  be  honestly 
tilled;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  peripatetic 
tree  agents  who  go  about  the  country  after  victims 
and  who  generally  And  them,  and.  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  there  are  still  a  few  crooked  dealers  left  In  the 
trade.  It  pays  to  deal  with  the  best. 

This  does  me  injustice.  Before  I  began 
planting,  I  consulted  one  of  the  best 
known  fruit  growers  in  this  State.  He 
named  to  me  the  nursery  which  had 
given  him  the  best  results.  He  made 
out  my  list  of  trees  and  plants  and  I  sent 
to  the  nursery  he  recommended.  Some 
of  the  varieties  received  from  this  place 
are  absolutely  worthless  and  were  not 
o  dered  by  me.  Not  being  able  to  secure 
all  the  varieties  I  desired  at  the  first 
nursery,  I  consulted  another  grower,  of 
many  years  standing,  and  he  named  to 
me  his  choice  of  nurseries.  My  expe¬ 
rience  at  the  second  place  has  been  even 
worse  than  at  the  first.  From  it  I  im¬ 
ported  scale  lice  and  yellows.  I  have 
tried  two  other  nurseries  which  are 
a  mong  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
and  am  dissatisfied  with  the  results  at 
both.  I  have  never  bought  more  than 
three  trees  from  agents,  and  they  were 
true.  I  took  very  great  pains  to  be 
directed  to  good  nurseries,  and  bought 
only  of  the  largest  one.  I  ordered  also 
my  first  goods  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the 
excuse  of  hurry  cannot  hold  good.  I  can 
understand  how  mistakes  can  be  made  in 
a  hurried  rush,  but  in  my  case  The 
Rural  puts  the  blame  where  it  does  not 
belong.  I  may  say  also  that  I  wrote  in 
my  order  :  “No  substituting.” 

A  De-Fencelesa  Country. 

E.  M.  S.,  Polk  County,  Wis. — This  is 
what  is  called  a  new  country,  and  so  it 
is.  In  all  probability  not  one  quarter 
section  in  every  10  in  the  town  is  occu¬ 
pied,  the  rest  being  owned  by  rail¬ 
roads  and  pine  land  speculators.  Still 
some  have  lived  here  16  and  even  20 
years  ;  yet  in  all  the  town  there  are  no 
more  than  three  fa^ms  that  are  inclosed 
with  what  might  be  called  a  good  or  even 
respectable  fence.  I  read  in  some  reports 
in  The  Rural  that  the  fences  are  coming 
down  elsewhere.  So  they  are  here,  most 
of  them  rotting  down.  They  were  mostly 
built  of  tamarac  poles  drawn  from  the 
swamps  in  winter,  and  either  nailed  to 
posts  or  laid  up  in  zig-zag  rail-fence 
fashion.  A  few  are  supplementing  them 
with  two  wires  ;  others  think  it  cheaper 
to  drive  stakes  crossing  over  the  tumble- 
down  fence  and  lay  on  another  set  of 
poles.  Timber  is  more  plentiful  than 
money,  and  people  think  it  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  fence  with  the  timber  that  must 
be  cleared  from  the  fields  than  to  burn 
it  and  buy  fencing.  There  is  an  unlim¬ 
ited  range  for  cattle  and  every  one  lets 
his  run,  so  all  crops  must  be  fenced,  but 


every  man  who  owns  a  cow  spends  more 
time  every  year  hunting  her  than  would 
be  needed  to  build  a  pasture  fence. 

Virginia  Dogs  and  Sheep. 

F.  W.  Card,  Iihaca,  N.  Y. — A  Massa¬ 
chusetts  man  on  page  432  inquires  about 
the  foot-hills  and  the  dogs  of  western 
Virginia.  From  a  limited  sojourn  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  southwestern 
Virginia  I  may  be  able  to  give  him  a 
little  information.  My  experience  was 
chiefly  limited  to  the  region  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mississippi  systems  and  near  the  line  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  hence 
about  in  the  latitude  of  Norfolk. 

Here  is  a  region  which  has  been  devoted 
chiefly  to  grazing  in  the  production  of 
beef  cattle,  and  which  appears  to  be 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  dairying  or 
any  other  grazing  enterprise,  for  it  has 
excellent  grass  land  and  abounds  in  such 
magnificent  springs  of  water  as  one  sel¬ 
dom  sees  in  most  sections  of  the  country. 
The  storms  and  mud  of  winter  would 
undoubtedly  be  disastrous  to  sheep, 
unless  well  housed,  although  instances 
are  frequently  reported  of  excellent  suc¬ 
cess  in  sheep  husbandry  within  the 
limits  of  the  State. 

Now  as  to  dogs  :  At  first  I  tried  to 
remember  whether  I  had  seen  any  ;  then 
there  came  to  my  mind  a  scene  which  I 
will  relate.  It  was  in  the  neatest  and 
most  aristocratic  church  in  the  village 
during  the  morning  service.  A  large 
yellow  dog  lay  at  the  head  of  the  center 
aisle,  directly  in  front  of  the  altar,  all 
through  the  hour  ;  a  little  yellowe?’  dog 
ran  about  the  audience  from  one  place 
to  another  evidently  introducing  himself 
to  the  different  people  he  met,  for  some 
were  strangers.  I  could  not  help  letting 
my  gravity  become  a  little  unbalanced 
in  thinking  of  what  wotud  happen  if  this 
little  fellow  should  attempt  to  contest 
the  prominent  position  occupied  by  the 
big  one  up  in  front,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred.  They  were  evidently 
accustomed  to  attending  church,  were 
perfectly  at  home  and  knew  how  to 
behave.  Our  Massachusetts  friend  can 
draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  whether 
the  dog  lies  near  to  the  heart  of  the 
people.  He  will  do  well  to  read  the 
Southern  Planter,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Southern  agricultural 
journals.  Above  all  he  should  not  invest 
in  Virginia  or  move  thither  till  he  has 
gone  there  and  looked  the  ground  over 
for  himself,  weighed  the  advantages  and 
compared  them  carefully  with  those  he 
will  lose  with  the  home  he  leaves. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


THE  ECLIPSE 

WIND  MILL 


THE 

ORIGINAL 

SELF-REGULATING 

WOOD  WHEEL 

Will  run  in  Lighter  Wind 
and  do  More  Work 
than  any  other. 

FAIRBANKS’ 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 

Wind  Mills  and  Towers. 
Pumps,  Tanks,  &c. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  GO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


By  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  Bheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  profit,  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  In  this  country  than  can  bo  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  1.  C.  UR.  Co. 

Special  Inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

H.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


IflDfHkllA  —DAIRY,  TRUCK  AND  FRUIT 
VlVfUlNIA*  FARM,  close  to  large  city,  little 
competition.  Prices  rule  high:  Milk.  25  cents  per 
gallon  wholesale,  and  40  cents  retail ;  butter  35  cents 
per  pound,  cabbage.  3  cents  per  pound,  apples.  $1  per 
bushel,  etc.  Market  unlimited.  3?5  acres  smooth,  rich 
land,  nice  residence,  lane  cattle  and  hay  barns;  silos, 
orchards  and  vineyard.  Beautiful  view;  city  In 
plain  sight;  2L4  mi'es  from  business  center  Reliable 
labor:  Men,  $10  per  month,  women  and  boys,  25 cents 
per  day.  Business  fully  established.  Price,  $8,125. 
Genuine  snap  and  fortune  tor  practical  man. 

Box  282,  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


ATTENTION! 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood -choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  axe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  XY. 


WALL  PAPER 

■  ■  buy  handsome  paper  an< 


4c.  to  50c.  a  roll. 
Send  8c.  for  1(K)  fine 
_  _  samples.  Si  1.00  will 
5uy  handsome  paper  and  border  lor  a  large 
THU.  i.  MYERS.  1210  Market  SI..  Phils..  P*. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DON’T  HIRE 


Poisoned 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  O'Fallon, 
a  nurse,  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
was  poisoned  while  as¬ 
sisting  physicians  at  an 
autopsy  5  years  ago,  and 
soon  terrible  ulcers 
broke  out  on  her  head, 
arms,  tongue  and  throat. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  0’Fallon.She  weighed  but  78  lbs., 
and  saw  no  prospect  of 
help.  At  last  she  began  to  take  HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA  and  at  once  improved; 
could  soon  get  out  of  bed  and  walk.  She  is  now 
perfectly  well,  weighs  128  pounds,  eats  well, 
and  does  the  work  for  a  large  family. 


HOOD’S  Pills  should  be  in  every  family 
medicine  chest.  Once  used,  always  preferred. 


LEGGETT'S 

PARIS  GREEN  or  DRY  POWDER  GUN. 

distributes  Paris-Green,  London-Purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  In  any  quantity  desired. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  Is 
forced  through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  plant, 
bush  or  tree  In  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  Is  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  cheap.  Four  tubers  with  each  gun,  full 
length  eight  feet.  Price,  $6;  express  paid  east  of 
Rocky  Mountains.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
LEUGETT  <Si  HRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


A  LAWYER 


BUT  GET  A  COPY  OF 

LAW  MADE  EASY 

By  L,.  J.  Robinson,  LL.B. 

A  Complete  Law  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME  OF  600  PAGES.  Treating 
fully  ALL  CASES  and  subjects  known 
In  COMMON  LAW. 

A  LAW  BOOK  for  EVERY-DAY  PEOPLE  IN 
EVERY-DAY  LIFE,  both  business  and  domestic, 
teaching  them  how  they  may  KEEP  OUT  OF 
LEGAL  DIFFICULTIES.  99  per  cent  of  all  cases 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the  country  MIGHT  HAVE 
BEEN  AVOIDED  by  the  possession  and  exercise  ol 
a  little  correct  information. 


“  tgnorantla  leg  is  neminem  excusat ." 

Ignorance  of  law  excuses  no  one. 


ENDORSED  BY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES, 

such  as 

Wm.  F.  Warren,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Boston  Univ.  ; 
E.  H.  Bennett,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Boston  Univ.  Law 
School;  Hon.  R.  S.  Greene,  Chief  Justice,  Wash.; 

^el  P.  Bishop,  LL.B.,  author  of  noted  works  on  law  ; 

elville  M.  Bigelow,  LL.B.,  author  of  standard  legal 
works;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Att’y  ;  Hon.  H.  T. 
Helm,  Att’y;  Judge  Thos.  L.  Nelson,  of  U.  S.  Dist 
Court  in  Mass.;  “Milwaukee  Sentinel”;  “  Phila. 
Record.” 

'WELL  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PREPAID,  $8.50. 

Our  special  price  to  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers,  $2,  sent 
prepaid.  With  year’s  subscription,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Farmers*  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

Cooling:  with  a  Cloth. 

H.  D.  T.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. — Though 
I  am  afraid  the  following  plan  will  not 
be  of  service  to  “B.  L.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,” 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  climate, 
it  or  some  modification  of  it  may  be  use¬ 
ful.  A  gentleman  residing  at  Kaipara, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  built  a  low  shed, 
with  a  comparatively  flat  roof,  which  he 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  sods  as 
for  a  lawn.  Winter  there  is  a  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  snow  is  unknown  and  frost  almost 
so.  During  the  hot  summer  the  roof  was 
daily  sprinkled  from  a  tank  or  barrel, 
the  windo  a  s  were  replaced  by  screens  of 
cheese  cloth  ;  from  a  coal  oil  can  placed 
above  each  window  a  strip  of  cloth 
siphoned  the  water  to  the  screen,  a  simi¬ 
lar  strip  conducting  any  surplus  to  a  can 
beneath.  The  waste  of  water  was  very 
small,  and  the  air  passing  through  the 
moisture-laden  screens  was  cooled  and 
purified.  A  similar  system  prevails  on 
the  Indian  railways  for  cooling  the  air 
by  passing  it  through  damp  mats. 

Down  with  the  Mosquitoes. 

G.  A.  McB.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. — In  the 
good  old  Book  we  read  of  plagues,  but 
was  there  ever  anything  of  the  kind,  old 
or  modern,  to  equal  a  plague  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  that  we  are  now  suffering  under  in 
New  Jersey  ?  The  Egyptians’  affliction 
was  for  their  perverseness ;  ours  comes 
from  carelessness,  laziness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Cannot  we  wake  up  to  our  folly, 
and  not  wait  for  nine  or  more  plagues  to 
overtake  us  ?  Cannot  we  see  those  miry, 
sluggish  swamp  ponds  and  frog  holes, 
pestilence  breeders,  all  over  the  land 
that  need  draining  not  only  for  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  mosquitoes,  but  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  health  and  happiness  ?  The 
improvement  of  the  land  would,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  pay  for  the  whole  job. 
Then  think  of  the  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  property  in  every  nook  and  vil¬ 
lage  all  through  this  and  adjoining 
States.  Why  shout  the  expense  of  such 
a  scheme  ?  I  admit  it  would  cost  some¬ 
thing,  but  would  it  not  pay  in  the  long 
run  ?  Just  think  of  the  millions  in  River 
and  Harbor  Bills  and  the  large  sums 
voted  by  our  States  for  many  a  sheer 
job,  and  then  think  of  the  importance  of 
this.  Would  not  an  appropriation  for 
drainage  here  be  at  least  as  advantageous 
as  many  of  them  ? 

Canadian  Cream  Separators. 

H.  H.  Dean,  Professor  of  Dairying, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. — I  in¬ 
close  an  outline  of  the  method  adopted 
by  our  butter-maker,  Mr.  Rogers,  for 
cleaning  the  bowl  of  the  separator.  I 
requested  him  to  write  out  in  his  own 
words  just  how  he  did  it.  We  have  found 
that  it  is  not  a  good  practice  to  allow  the 
cream  to  become  sour  before  mixing. 
The  Rural’s  correspondent  should  get 
the  coldest  water  he  can,  in  the  absence 
of  ice,  and  change  it  frequently  until  he 
gets  the  cream  at  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  he  churns  but  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  the  cream  should  be  cooled  to  45 
or  50  degrees  as  soon  as  separated,  and 
be  kept  at  that  temperature  until  enough 
is  collected  for  a  churning,  when  it  should 
be  warmed  to  a  ripening  temperature, 
which  will  be  f tom  60  to  65  degrees.  A 
“starter”  maybe  used  if  it  does  not  ripen 
in  24  hours.  Here  is  our  butter-maker’s 
statement : 

After  the  whole  milk  is  all  run  through, 
I  follow  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  skim- 
milk  and  then  some  warm  water.  Then 
I  empty  the  bowl  and  fill  with  the  latter, 
and  next  I  wash  it  out  with  a  brush, 
using  some  washing  soda,  making  sure 
to  remove  all  dirt  from  the  outside.  Then 
I  rinse  out  with  hot  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  fill  with  boiling  water  and  allow 
it  to  remain  for  10  or  15  minutes,  then 
empty  and  turn  the  bowl  upside  down 
for  a  few  minutes  to  drip,  then  turn  it 
right  side  up  and  let  the  inside  get  all 
the  fresh  air  possible. 

The  following  notes  on  “  Care  of 
Cream  ”  are  taken  from  a  circular  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Ontario  College  : 

The  cream  should  be  kept  sweet  until  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning  by  keeping  It  cool  either  in  the 


Creamer  box  or  in  a  cool  cellar.  Get  a  cream  vessel 
(tin  Is  preferable)  large  enough  to  hold  the  cream 
for  a  whole  churning.  If  there  is  n  A  sufficient  for  a 
churning  from  one  skimming,  stir  the  cream  thor¬ 
oughly  at  every  addition  of  fresh  cream. 

In  summer  warm  the  cream  to  63  or  66  degrees  24 
hours  before  you  wish  to  cnurn,  and  It  will  be  about 
the  right  degree  of  sourness  or  ripeness  In  that 
time,  but,  as  soon  as  It  becomes  slightly  thickened 
and  sour,  churn  It.  It  Is  not  advisable  to  allow  the 
cream  to  become  warmer  than  63  degrees  in  warm 
weather.  In  winter  tne  ripening  temperature  will 
be  from  64  to  70  degrees.  In  case  the  cream  does  not 
sour  properly  In  24  hours,  it  Is  a  good  plan  to  add  a 
small  quantity  (about  two  per  cent)  of  sour  milk  or 
sour  cream  to  act  as  a  starter. 

All  changes  In  cream  should  be  effected  gradually. 
Never  add  hot  or  very  cold  water  directly  to  the 
cream  to  warm  or  cool  It.  To  effect  this,  set  the  cream 
vessel  In  another  vessel  containing  warm  or  cold 
water,  and  stir  the  cream  all  the  time  It  Is  being 
warmed  or  cooled.  Do  not  allow  the  milk  or  cream 
to  freeze.  If  the  butter  is  white,  a  small  amount  of 
good  butter  color  may  be  added  to  the  cream  just 
before  commencing  to  churn. 


Probably  the  following  chemical  fer¬ 
tilize  will  as  nearly  answer  the  needs  of 
winter  wheat  as  any  other.  If  a  farmer 
knows  from  experiment  what  plant  food 
his  soil  is  deficient  in  or  well  supplied 
with,  he  can  buy  his  chemicals  accord¬ 
ingly.  If,  however,  he  doesn’t  know, 
then  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  the  basis  of  what  the  crop  it¬ 
self  needs.  To  prescribe  a  formula  for 
wheat,  grass,  or  any  crop  whatever  is 
to  assume  that  all  land  is  the  same  and 
needs  the  same  food  : 

Percent. 


Nitrogen . 4.5 

Phosphoric  acid..  . 7.0 

Potash . 6.0 


Such  a  fertilizer  ought  not  to  cost  over 
$28  per  ton.  This  assumes  that  fine  raw 
bone  (no  acid  phosphate)  is  used  and 
muriate  of  potash.  Sulphate  costs  one 
cent  a  pound  more. 

Loudon,  readers,  is,  in  the  estimation 
of  The  R.  N.-Y. ,  the  coming  red  rasp¬ 
berry.  More  anon. 

It  may  now  (July  15)  be  said  for  the 
first  time  that  the  trench  potato  vines 
have  overtaken  the  drill  or  furrow  vines 
in  thrift  and  size.  Several  of  the  former 
are  still  behind,  but  all  have  a  deeper 
green  color,  which  is  a  significant  fact. 

Have  any  of  the  stations  tried  the 
Golden  Alaska  raspberry?  If  so,  what 
older  variety  does  it  closely  resemble  ? 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
sweet  corn  was  not  planted  until  April 
24.  So  long  a  cold  spell  followed  that 
much  of  the  seed  rotted  in  the  soil.  The 
variety  was  Burpee’s  First  of  All.  The 
first  boiling  ears  were  gathered  July  14 
— 80  days.  It  is  a  small-eared,  eight- 
rowed  variety  with  a  white  cob. 

Dr.  Jabez  Fisher  now  advises  only 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  to 
100  gallons  for  spraying  on  potato  plants 
and  grapes  and  one-quarter  ounce  for 
fruit  trees  in  general. 

The  design  of  every  farmer  should  be 
to  have  his  asparagus  last  until  peas  come 
into  bearing,  and  the  peas  to  last  until 
green  corn  is  ready,  the  green  corn  to 
last  until  frost,  of  course.  The  aspara¬ 
gus,  peas  and  corn  are  the  chief  vege¬ 
tables  of  the  entire  season.  Radishes, 
early  onions,  little  beets,  early  string 
beans,  etc. ,  may  be  raised  in  quantity  to 
suit  each  individual. 

This  year  our  main  crop  of  peas  came 
from  Mott’s  Excelsior  and  Heroine,  and 
we  have  never  been  better  pleased.  The 
first  in  our  soil  is  the  prince  of  the  dwarf 
wrinkled,  so  far  ahead  of  Little  Gem  and 
American  Wonder  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  plant  either  were  the  seed  pre¬ 
sented  us.  Heroine  is  about  perfect  in 
every  way  as  an  intermediate  and 
(planted  later)  as  a  late  pea.  In  the  field 
it  does  not  need  brush.  The  vines  are 
prolific,  the  pods  large  and  the  seeds 
large  and  of  the  choicest  quality.  Hero¬ 
ine  is  the  pea  for  home  use.  For  market, 
it  has  objections,  the  color  of  the  pod 
being  the  most  prominent. 

It  is  well  known  that  goodly  sized 
green  tomatoes  plucked  in  the  fall  as 


frosts  threaten,  will  soon  ripen  if  placed 
under  cover.  How  would  it  pay  to  pick 
the  entire  crop  of  green  tomatoes  and 
place  it  in  cold  storage  ? 

This  is  the  first  year  we  have  had  02- 
casion  to  speak  a  good  word  for  our  old 
friend  Lucretia.  The  vines  are  loaded 
and  the  berries  ripening  freely  to-day 
(July  12; ,  while  only  three  or  four  of  the 
hardiest  varieties  of  standard  blackber¬ 
ries  will  bear  any  fruit  at  all  ;  the  Lucre¬ 
tia  berries  are  many  of  them  IK  inch  in 
length.  The  quality  of  some  is  excjllent 
and  of  others  very  insipid,  depending 
upon  the  stage  of  ripeness,  tout  it  is  not 
easy  to  pick  out  those  of  just  the  right 
degree  of  ripeness. 

Direct. 

- Garden  and  Forest;  “Few  of  the 

plants  at  the  World’s  Fair  are  labeled 
so  that  persons  unfamiliar  with  them 
can  ascertain  what  they  are,  and  much 
of  the  educational  value  of  the  fair  is 
lost.” 

- Emerson  s  Compensation  :  “Our 

strength  grows  out  of  our  weakness. 
The  indignation  which  arms  itself  with 
secret  forces  does  not  awaken  until  we 
are  pricked  and  stung  and  sorely  assailed 
A  great  man  is  always  willing  to  be 
little.  Wiiilst  he  sits  on  the  cushion  of 
advantages,  he  goes  to  sleep.  When  he 
is  pushed,  tormented,  defeated,  he  has  a 
chance  to  learn  something  :  he  has  been 
put  on  His  wits,  on  his  manhood  :  he  has 
gained  facts  :  learns  his  ignorance  :  is 
cured  of  the  insanity  of  conceit :  has  got 
moderation  and  real  skill.  The  wise 
man  throws  himself  on  the  side  of  his 
assailants.  It  is  more  his  interest  than 
it  is  theirs  to  find  his  weak  point.  The 
wound  cicatrizes  and  falls  off  from  him 
like  dead  skin,  and  when  :hey  would 
triumph,  lo  !  he  has  passed  on  invulner¬ 
able.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  No  man  need 

fear  that  he  is  wronging  the  world  by 
the  honest  getting  of  wealth.  He  may 
seriously  questicn  how  far  he  helps  or 
hurts  his  own  nature  by  the  use  he  makes 
of  it.” 

- Michelet  :  “No  consecrated  absurd¬ 
ity  would  have  stood  its  ground  in  this 
world  if  the  man  had  not  silenced  the 
objection  of  the  child.” 

- New  York  Times  :  “  The  true  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  skuuk  is  fast  becoming 
understood.  It  is  in  the  young  corn  that 
it  may  be  learned.  When  this  quiet  ani¬ 
mal,  intent  upon  business  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  cutworms,  comes  out  in  the  gloam¬ 
ing,  when  the  sun  sinks  low  and  the 
injurious  worms  begin  to  feed  and  cut 
the  corn,  the  skunk,  holding  his  head 
down  to  the  ground,  walks  slowly,  listen¬ 
ing  intently  at  each  plant,  and,  hearing 
the  movements  of  the  worm,  he  digs  it 
out  with  his  snout  and  quickly  swallows 
it.  Although  a  first-quality  skunk’s  skin 
is  worth  more  than  a  dollar,  it  will  not 
pay  a  farmer  to  take  it  These  ani¬ 
mals  are  worth  more  money  alive.” 

- Life:  “When  you  find  an  adult 

Western  man  who  doesn’t  speak  broken 
English,  the  chances  are  that  if  you 
scratch  him  deep  enough  New  England 
blood  will  flow.” 


p;i0aUatW0tt0  mvjertisJittg. 

If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


THE  WAY  OUT 
of  woman’s  troubles  is 
with  Doctor  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription. 
Safely  and  certainly,  ev¬ 
ery  delicate  weakness, 
derangement,  and  dis¬ 
ease  peculiar  to  the  sex 
is  permanently  cured. 

Out  of  all  the  medi¬ 
cines  for  women,  the 
“Favorite  Prescription ” 
is  the  only  one  that’s 
guaranteed  to  do  what  is 
claimed  for  it.  In  all 
“female  complaints’1 
and  irregularities,  peri¬ 
odical  pains,  displace¬ 
ments,  internal  inflam¬ 
mation  or  ulceration,  bearing -down 
sensations  and  kindred  ailments,  if  it 
ever  fails  to  benefit  or  cure,  you  have 
your  money  back. 

So  certain  to  cure  every  case  of  Catarrh  ia 
Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy  that  its  proprie¬ 
tors  make  you  this  offer :  “If  you  canH  be 
cured,  permanently,  we’ll  pay  you  $500  cash." 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Have  you  eaten  berries  picked  fresli  from  your  own 
plants  In  your  own  garden  .'  If  not,  you  don't  know 
the  possibilities  of  this  berry.  Try  some  of  our  se¬ 
lected  varieties  for  family  use.  Some  of  them  don't 
produce  so  heavily  or  ship  so  well  as  the  market 
sorts,  but  you  will  enjoy  them  more  If  for  your 
own  eating.  We  have  the  market  sorts  also. 


Pot=Gro\vn  Plants 

as  shown  In  the  cut  are  much  the  best.  The  roots 
are  all  there— and  good  roots  too.  You  can  t  lift 
plants  from  the  open  ground  without  losing  some 
of  the  fine  white  working  roots.  Such  plants  will 
grow— but  not  like  the  pot-grown  plants  where 
every  root  Is  saved. 

Plant  in  July  and  August 

to  get  the  best  results.  Our  handsome  catalogue, 
with  latest  Information  as  to  varieties  and  culture 
free.  Ready  now. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS. 

Young  men  and  women  prepared  for  business,  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  and  citizenship. 
Economics.  Civics,  Politics,  History,  Liter¬ 
ature,  Rhetoric,  Book-keeping,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Sciences,  Languages,  etc. 

Fee  $100  per  year.  Send  for  circular. 

GEO.  (ll)M’(IN,  President, 

34  Union  Square.  N.Y. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

FOB  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  $20.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
$16.80  per  ton,  and  Leached  Ashes  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  your  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Potash  Salt  and  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

238  North  Madison  Ave,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 


«TI|r  P D  I  U PCD”*'  °r  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
Hit  UliANUtn  market.  $3.50,  $6  and  $10.  Clrc. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  8t.,  Phila.,  Pa 


FRUIT 


Different  size*  and 
THE  BLYMYEU 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Machine 

prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
IRON  WORKS  CO,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ENGINES.  JVLL. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Pricks. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0.s  York,  Pa. 


BY  A.  A.  CltOZlKK. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with 
brief  sclentltlc  refutations.  Highly  1  terestlng  to 
students  nd  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work,  i  rice  $1,  reduced  to  75  cents. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa¬ 
gate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants ;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor,  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of. 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY ,  JULY  29,  1893. 


Mr.  Lusk,  page  519,  informs  us,  that  the  S.  F.  P.  C. 
A.  (too  big  a  name  to  use  in  full)  was  unable  to  secure 
counsel  to  prosecute  dishorning  cases  because  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  too  much  in  favor  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
operation.  Most  of  those  who  protest  against  dis¬ 
horning  have  never  seen  it  done,  or  own  blooded  stock 
which,  if  dishorned,  would  lose -credit  in  a  “scale  of 
points”  to  the  amount  given  to  good  horns.  The  horns 
must  go  !  They  are  of  no  use. 

*  « 

We  are  very  willing  to  give  our  Canadian  friend  space 
on  page  510,  in  which  to  give  his  version  of  the  par¬ 
doning  of  the  anarchists.  Were  these  men  iustly  dealt 
with  ?  That  is  the  question.  Granting  that  they  had 
a  right  to  talk  and  make  fierce  threats  and  protests 
against  our  system  of  government,  who  will  say  they 
had  a  right  to  destroy  property  or  to  conspire  and 
actually  kill  officers  of  the  law?  They  were  hung  or 
imprisoned  because  they  killed  or  helped  to  kill.  Is 
not  that  so  ? 

*  * 

The  questions  from  our  California  friend  on  page 
509,  are  interesting  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  wider 
discussion  of  them.  The  chances  are  that  grain  feed 
will  not  be  very  high  this  season,  yet  it  is  well  enough 
to  know  how  nearly  hogs  can  be  made  to  grow  and 
thrive  without  grain.  With  pasture  and  pumpkins  or 
squashes  very  fair  pigs  can  be  produce.1.  But  would 
not  the  pork  cost  less  per  pound  if  more  money  were 
paid  out  for  grain  ?  That  is  the  point  and  also  what 
breed  of  hogs  has  the  best  chance  in  a  pasture  with 
least  grain  ? 

*  * 

“  Wife  is  assistant  boss,”  said  a  business  man  in  a 
sarcastic  tone,  as  he  read  that  heading  in  a  late  Rural. 
“Of  course;  don’t  you  think  that  she  should  be?” 
“  No,  sir ;  she  should  be  a  partner,  a  full  partner,  no 
assistant.”  Isn’t  this  the  position  that  every  true  wife 
should  take  ?  She  generally  performs  her  full  share 
of  the  labor,  takes  equal  responsibility  for  losses,  aids 
and  encourages  by  her  advice  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  by  her  superior  intuitions.  Why  shouldn’t  she  be 
a  full  partner,  or,  better,  a  special  partner  with  special 
privileges  and  emoluments  ? 

#  * 

llow  much  of  the  road  belongs  to  the  bicyclist  ? 
His  track  is  narrow,  but  if  he  has  a  right  to  run  his 
machine  at  all,  he  has  a  right  to  run  in  safety.  The 
other  night,  on  a  New  Jersey  road,  a  farmer  came 
hauling  a  mowing  machine  behind  his  wagon.  Two 
bicycle  riders  ran  into  the  machine  in  the  dark,  and 
were  thrown  and  quite  badly  hurt.  The  farmer 
claimed  the  whole  road.  Why?  What  right  had  he 
to  it?  The  man  propelling  his  own  wheel  has  as 
much  right  to  a  clear  track  as  the  man  who  rides  a 
wheel  that  horses  propel.  Why  not  ? 

*  * 

So,  after  all,  the  force  of  indignant  public  opinion 
aided  by  self-interest,  has  forced  the  management  of 
the  Chicago  Fair  to  close  the  show  on  Sundays.  The 
attendance  on  those  days  fe-1  off  to  an  unprofitable 
extent,  while  exhibitors  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
that  their  employees  were  overworked,  and  needed  a 
day  of  rest  once  a  week.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  decrease  in  the  attendance  was  the  main  causd  of 
the  managers’  action,  though  they  profess  to  have 
acted  chiefly  from  moral  motives  and  in  obedience  to 
public  sentiment.  Well — “All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.” 
*  * 

Just  as  the  laboring  classes  in  America  are  bitterly 
denouncing  Chinese,  Hungarian  and  Italian  cheap 
labor,  so  the  same  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  vio¬ 
lently  outspoken  against  the  cheap  labor  from  the 
Continent,  especially  Germany.  Clerks,  barbers  and 
waiters  are  especially  aggrieved  by  the  influx  of  Con 
tinentai.  competitors  who  are  willing  to  work,  at  first 
at  any  rate,  for  a  mere  pittance — hardly  enough  to 
keep  a  native’s  body  and  soul  together.  Isn’t  it  a 
trifle  strange  that,  while  the  native  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  emigrating  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 


sands  each  year,  the  influx  of  poorer  people  from  the 
Continent  for  permanent  settlement  is  a  factor  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  country  ? 
Last  year,  for  instance,  210,042  English,  Scotch  and 
Irish  left  their  homes,  of  whom  150,000  came  to  this 
country;  while  in  the  same  period  22,137  aliens  from 
the  Continent  were  traced  up  to  their  permanent 
homes  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  # 

A  friend  in  New  Jersey  sends  this  characteristic 
note  : 

The  mosquitoes  are  so  thick  at  this  writing;  one  can  nearly  cut  them 
with  a  knife  as  they  fly. 

Another  Jerseyman  on  page  511,  devotes  some  ink 
to  this  pest.  We  have  lived  in  New  Jersey  for  many 
years  and  have  never  suffered  greatly  from  mosquitoes. 
There  are  localities  eveiy  where  that  seem  to  be  favor¬ 
ite  pastures  for  them.  The  use  of  kerosene  on  stag¬ 
nant  pools  and  ponds  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
thinning  out  the  pests.  The  trouble  is  to  app’y  it 
practically.  *  * 

The  beauty  of  a  home  garden  is  that  vegetables 
can  be  made  ready  for  cooking  within  a  few  moments 
after  they  are  growing  in  the  soil.  This  short  period 
between  full  lifeandthe  stove  constitutes  “freshness,” 
which  is  the  quality  that  fancy  customers  are  most 
ready  to  pay  for.  Last  year,  in  describing  his  “New 
Celery  Culture,”  Mr.  Robert  Niven  told  us  how  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  artificial  means,  in  prolonging  this  period 
of  freshness.  His  celery  was  packed,  roots  down,  in 
water  tight  boxes,  with  water  enough  to  keep  them 
moist.  In  this  way  the  plants  did  not  wilt,  but  re¬ 
tained  their  crispness  and  flavor.  The  same  treatment 
will  help  preserve  asparagus.  Why  not  try  this  phase 
of  the  water  cure — you  people  who  are  trying  to 
develop  a  home  market  ? 

*  * 

There  are  several  ways  of  solving  this  wheat  ques¬ 
tion  now  that  the  price  is  low.  Here  is  one  outlined 
by  a  southern  Ohio  farmer  : 

I  have  just  thrashed  my  wheat  crop  of  22%  acres,  and  with  7  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  on  10H  acres,  and  2(%  bushels  on  12)6  acres,  or  an  average 
of  31  bushels  tor  the  farm.  I  And  that  I  caanot  raise  wheat  at  present 
prices— 60  cents  at  the  mill,  the  very  best  offer;  so  I  sha  1  push  potato 
growing  a  little  harder,  plowing  under  rye  and  cow-peas  (the  former 
In  May  and  the  latter  sn  winter)  and  let  that  year  of  manuring  take 
the  place  of  the  two  years  clover  demands— one  for  an  unprofitable 
wheat  crop  to  precede  it,  and  one  for  Itself. 

This  man,  you  see,  proposes  to  make  money  in 
wheat  by  not  growing  it.  If  many  more  would  do  the 
same  thing,  we  would  all  be  better  off — those  who  can 
grow  something  else  as  well  as  those  who  cannot. 
Will  rye  and  cow-peas  take  the  place  of  clover  without 
fertilizers  ?  *  * 

Here  is  that  old  fraud  Bain  at  his  old  tricks  again. 
The  following  letter  comes  to  us  in  a  round-about  way 
with  a  request  that  we  print  it  : 

Mr.  Editor: 

1  have  just  used  the  last  of  the  fruit  that  I  put  up  last  summer.  I 
did  not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  It  up  cold.  Get  fresh  fruit, 
wash  It  clean,  put  In  common  three  or  four-gallon  earthen  jars  and 
press  It  down  as  much  as  you  can  without  Injuring  It.  Take  two 
ounces  of  compound  extract  salyx,  which  you  can  get  from  any  drug¬ 
gist,  dissolve  It  In  four  gallons  of  boiling  water;  when  cool  pour  on 
enough  to  cover  the  lrult.  Tbe  salyx  prevents  fermentation  and  the 
water  keeps  the  air  from  the  fruit,  1  put  up  20  gallons  of  strawberries. 
23  of  raspberries.  40  of  peaches  and  17  of  grapes  and  did  not  lose  a  gal¬ 
lon.  Every  jar  kept  perfectly  fresh.  The  fruit  looked  and  tasted 
just  as  it  did  when  picked.  1  keep  boarders  and  they  all  thought  my 
fruit  the  nicest  they  ever  ate.  belDg  much  finer  than  canned  fruit.  I 
tnlnk  It  strange  that  every  one  does  not  put  up  fruit  In  this  way.  as  it 
Is  certainly  elegant,  and  so  cheap  and  healthy.  MRS.  c.  D.  raker. 

That’s  the  same  old  game  that  has  been  played  so 
many  times.  The  compound  extract  of  salyx  is 
salicylic  acid,  a  substance  highly  injurious  to  health 
in  the  proportion  named.  The  object  of  the  frauds  is 
to  get  this  innocent  letter  printed  in  the  papers  so 
that  some  thrifty  souls  will  try  to  find  where  the 
“  Extract  of  Salyx”  can  be  bought.  It  is  a  humbug 
and  fraud  no  matter  what  papers  print  it.  The  end 
of  this  interesting  recipe  comes  in  the  following  note 
from  the  postmaster  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

This  name  Is  ‘•flctltous.”  The  man  operating  the  salyx  fraud  under 
the  name  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Baker  was  arreeted  at  Zanesville,  O.,  which 
prevented  him  from  receiving  the  mall  from  this  Alice. 

W.  J.  W.  COWBE.V  P.  M. 

*  # 

An  experiment  in  road-making  by  convict  labor, 
under  the  law  passed  during  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  is  now  under  way  near  Clinton  Prison, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  There  are  150  convicts  at  work 
grading  the  road  which  is  26  feet  wide  from  curb  to 
curb,  rising  one  foot  in  the  center  above  the  level  of 
the  gutters.  The  natural  foundation  is  rolled  down 
solidly,  and  covered  with  crushed  stones  of  three 
grades.  On  the  bottom  are  the  coarsest,  averaging 
about  two  inches  in  thickness,  those  in  the  next  layer 
are  about  half  an  inch,  and  on  top  are  the  smallest, 
running  down  to  sand  and  fine  clay.  Each  layer  is 
rammed  firmly  and  rolled.  The  layers  are  10  inches 
thick  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  eight  at  the  sides. 
At  the  outset  about  $2,000  were  expended  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  balance  will  be  sufficient  to 
construct  two  miles  of  the  road  this  season.  Should 


the  undertaking  prove  successful,  it  is  believed  that 
annual  appropriations  will  be  made  to  continue  the 
work.  May  not  the  solution  of  the  puzzling  problem 
of  profitable  employment  of  convict  labor  without 
injury  to  free  labor  lie  in  this  direction  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

Of  all  tbe  flowers  from  roses  down  to  tansy, 

There's  nothing  hits  me  like  unto  the  pansy. 

Them  little  posies-  jest  like  people  s  faces— 

Keep  noddin  to  ve  in  tbelrproper  plsces. 

Frond,  patient,  smilin’,  hapj.y,  sweet  an’  sour, 

Why,  I  can  sit  an’  watch  'em  by  the  hour. 

An’  note  their  changes:  when  the  skv  Is  bright. 

They  jest  beam  out  with  cheerfulness  and  light; 

But  let  a  cloud  come  skipping  o'er  the  sun. 

An’  off  their  lace  the  happy  look  will  run. 

An',  like  a  man  that  wrinkles  no  his  brow 

When  trouble  comes,  them  leaves  are  crinkled  now. 

An'  so  they  change,  from  sorrow  up  to  gay, 

An'  back  again  the  whole  day  long;  I  say. 

We  sot  no  use  for  any  other  flowers 
Except  them  pansies  In  that  yard  of  ours. 

Look  in ! 

Debt  means  sweat. 

Unclean,  feel  mean. 

De-fence  for  defense. 

You  need  a  white  wash. 

Give  us  tame,  not  game  pigs. 

The  gentle  pig  makes  the  pork. 

Make  use  of  your  lawful  prav. 

Keep  It  dark  !  the  cow’s  stable. 

They  begin  to  “ eay you  notice. 

Soap  yourself  and  then  rub  It  in ! 

Let  cows  and  pastures  be  dry  together. 

The  worst  may  be  first— until  they  burst. 

IN  this  sad  drought,  throw  check  rains  out. 

Come  off  your  perch  unless  It  Is  hand-made. 

The  sole  destroying  and  soul  Inspiring  earth 

No  ticks  no  Texas  fever.  Draw  a  check  on  them. 

What  sheep  can  be  happy  without  roots  In  winter  ? 

Quitting  your  knitting  Is  what  makes  profit  flitting. 

Why  not  take  hold  of  the  crank  and  help  turn  him  right? 

A  chronic  desire  for  a  tonic  has  de-stred  many  a  family. 

Chapman  planes  the  Bordeaux  mixture  slab  on  page  513. 

Too  many  poultry  men  plant  lice  when  they  sell  old  birds. 

Would  that  the  Wall  Street  bulls  would  feed  on  wheat  awhile. 

A  “tile”  on  a  man’s  head  has  often  drained  the  sense  out  of  his 
brain. 

When  you  try  to  fortify  yourself  with  spirit,  you  join  the  Devil’s 
garrison 

Sulhhur  will  whiten  many  things,  but  It  will  not  bleach  out  the 
black  knot. 

"  Does  time  hang  heavy  on  your  hands?”  Take  a  stitch  In  It.  and 
save  holding  nine. 

It  seems  that  Christian  patience  Is  as  necessary  as  a  good  nozzle  In 
spraying  potatoes. 

Which  hog?  The  one  that  needs  least  grain,  or  the  one  that  will 
give  best  profit  on  most  grain  ? 

Too  many  people  come  home  from  farmers'  meetings  with  heads 
that  may  be  called  “returned  empties.” 

Does  Mr.  Wyckoff  ask  too  much  of  a  Leghorn  pullet  when  he  expects 
her  to  get  out  of  the  shell,  grov  up  and  lay  100  eggs  Inside  of  one 
year? 

Wall  Street  bulls  and  bears  upset  the  arguments  of  our  friend 
on  page  508;  for  they  thrive  better  the  more  tnelr  business  Is  done  “on 
tick.” 

Chas.  W.  Garfield  says  the  asparagus  would  take  a  promtnent 
place  as  a  decorative  plant  for  the  lawns,  even  if  It  were  not  an  edible 
vegetable. 

Make  the  wrong  right!  Make  the  wrong  right!  Don't  let  It  hide  In 
the  darkness  of  night;  chop  off  your  pride,  don't  let  It  hide  all  of  your 
justice  and  love  out  of  sight. 

Those  Virginia  dogs  that  attend  church  regularly  (page  510),  do  you 
suppose  they  could  be  guilty  of  killing  sheep  ?  Do  human  beings 
ever  leave  the  church  In  the  lurch  ? 

The  old  sow  ought  to  be  about  the  quickest  and  surest  money 
earner  on  the  farm.  Wnat  Is  the  objection  to  putting  all  the  proceeds 
from  one  sow  into  books  for  the  children  ? 

France  and  Germany  are  well  supplied  with  first-class  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  yet  Prof.  Hlllgard  notices  that  very  few  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  ever  go  back  to  the  farm  as  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Roberts,  page  507,  wants  the  Government  to  pay  a  good-sized 
bounty  to  enaole  him  to  grow  the  Gandy  strawberry.  Mr.  Taber 
writes  that  he  sold  1100  worth  of  Gandys  In  one  day. 

Some  of  the  Insects  in  Brazil  are  of  such  brilliant  colors  that, 
mounted  on  gold,  they  are  used  as  ear  rings  and  other  ornaments 
What  objection  to  using  tbe  potato  bug  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

The  trouble  with  peas  and  oats  sown  together  for  hay  seems  to  be 
that  people  get  in  a  hurry  and  want  to  rush  them  In  with  as  little 
curing  as  Timothy  gets.  This  will  not  do.  The  mixture  needs  a 
longer  cure. 

The  seal  upon  your  can  of  fruit  must  strike  It  while  It's  hot,  or  elie 
our  friends  bacteria  will  drive  It  all  to  pot  And  when  you  open  up 
the  can  let  little  time  be  spent,  because  It  takes  but  little  time  to 
make  the  thing  ferment. 

WE  have  just  put  two  good  loads  of  oat  hay  In  the  barn.  The  oats 
were  cut  when  the  “grain  was  In  the  milk  ’  and  cured  just  like  grass. 
The  horses  prefer  It  to  Timothy.  We  can  now  sow  millet  on  the 
stubble  for  another  grass  crop. 

“I  never  see  that  team  working  on  your  farm— useless  Isn't  It?  ’ 
“  We  have  no  work  for  It  at  home  and  yet  it  supports  all  the  rest.” 
“  How  f  o?”  “  We  keep  it  at  work  on  the  town  streets,  where  it  earns 
enough  to  buy  all  the  grain  needed  for  the  other  stock!” 

IS  the  two-mlnute  trot  er  here?  The  other  day,  with  the  aid  of  a 
running  mate,  a  bicycle  sulky  and  a  kite-shaped  track  at  Kirkwood, 
Del.,  Agnes  P.,  trotted  a  full  mile  in  the  marvelous  time  of  2.0.‘IV* . 
There  was  a  widespread  opinion  among  the  spectators  that  with  a 
faster  running  mate,  the  record  would  be  lowered  still  further. 

A  man  who  travels  a  great  deal  among  farmers  In  different  parts  of 
the  country  says  he  can  always  tell  whether  the  husband  or  wife  Is 
boss  In  a  household.  If  the  barn  is  large  and  the  house  small,  the 
man  is  boss;  but  where  the  hjuse  Is  fine  and  the  barn  dilapidated 
“the  gray  mare  Is  the  better  horse.”  Where  a  good  new  house  and  a 
line  barn  are  seen,  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  husband  and 
wife  have  about  equal  authority— either  can  boss  the  hired  man,  as 
they  are  full  partners.  Does  our  readers’ experience  agree  with  this 
man’s  observation  ? 
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BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  FOR  AN  ACRE. 

WHAT  DETERMINES  THE  COST  ? 

The  cost  of  spraying-  depends  on  the  season,  mixture 
and  labor.  The  weather  may  be  unfavorable,  com¬ 
pelling  frequent  applications.  It  has  rained  nearly 
every  other  day  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and,  with  10 
acres  to  spray,  one  is  practically  helpless.  I  sprayed 
one  field  six  times  last  season.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  required,  which,  of  course,  affects  the  cost.  The 
United  States  Department  claims  to  obtain  as  good 
results  from  a  half-strength  mixture,  but  results  at 
Geneva  favor  the  use  of  the  full  strength  for  the  last 
two  sprayings.  My  own  experiments  were  in  favor  of 
stronger  mixtures,  or  at  least  were  more  effective 
where  the  last  few  gallons  from  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  which  looked  bluer,  were  applied.  The  Geneva 
Station  gives  the  cost  as  follows  : 


12  lbs. 

4  lbs. 

Water 

cooper 

lime. 

gallons. 

First  spraying  with  Paris-green . 

$0.72 

$o.os 

88 

Second  saraying  with  Paris-sreen.  . 

0.72 

o.os 

88 

Third  spraying,  full  strength . 

1.54 

0.16 

88 

Fourth  spraying,  full  strengtn . 

Labor . 

1.54 

1.50 

0.10 

88 

Total  cost . 

$0.50 

No  labor  is  charged  for  the  first  two  sprayings,  as 
the  work  is  assumed  to  be  done  when  bugs  need  pois¬ 
oning.  The  United  States  Department  says  :  “  Six 

pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  four  pounds  of  lime  to 
46  gallons,  will  cost  cne  cent  per  gallon.” 

T.  B.  Terry  says:  “  Two  men  can  spray  six  acres 
per  day,  with  me  to  mix  the  material  and  wait  on 
them  I  use  50  gallons  per  acre.  I  bought  a  barrel  of 
vitriol  at  four  cents  per  pound.  With  four  pounds 
each  of  vitriol  and  lime,  the  mixtures  cost  20  cents  per 
50  gallons.”  He  uses  the  Knapsack  sprayers,  which 
are  hard  to  carry  and  too  slow  for  haying  time.  He 
averages  two  acres  per  man  per  day.  This  would  cost 
me  $1.70  for  each  application  for  labor  and  mixtures. 

But  Does  It  Really  Pay  ? 

One  would  feel  more  encouraged  to  spray  if  sure  of 
paying  results.  From  a  very  slight  difference  in  a 
few  rows  a  difference  of  40  bushels  per  acre  is  com¬ 
puted  ;  but  every  man  who  has  raised  potatoes  in  a 
wholesale  way  knows  no  two  rows  will  yield  exactly 
alike,  and  great  variations  occur  from  many  causes.  I 
had  a  field  of  early  potatoes  that  was  situated  so  that 
we  had  to  pass  it  on  the  way  to  all  of  the  others.  I 
sprayed  the  edge  of  that  field  perhaps  a  dozen  times. 
Every  time  we  passed  either  way  we  turned  on  the 
spray.  It  was  kept  “  blue,”  yet  when  the  blight 
came,  all  commenced  to  die  at  the  same  time.  The 
sprayed  portion  “  hung  on,”  showed  green  leaves  and 
stalks  for  two  weeks  after  the  rest  were  dead,  but 
finally  “gave  it  up.”  “But,”  says  one  authority, 
“  there  are  several  kinds  of  blight,  and  some  do  not 
seem  to  be  prevented  by  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 
Perhaps  I  had  the  other  kind.  “  As  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  simply  a  preventive,  not  a  curative,  and  as 
the  disease  is  liable  to  make  its  appearance  at  any 
time  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  suitable,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  applications  should  begin  soon 
after  the  vines  commence  to  grow,  certainly  as  soon 
as  the  usual  time  for  applying  Paris-green.” 

The  above  quoted  statement  may  be  true,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  potato  blight  in  this  section  before  August  1, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  kill  bugs  in  June.  I  believe  the 
blight  has  its  season  of  germination,  growth  and  ma¬ 
turity  the  same  as  other  plants.  The  growth  is  so 
rapid,  however,  that  one  must  be  there  first  to  do  any 
good.  The  Paris-green  can  be  added,  and  will  do  good 
work  by  using  half  a  pound  to  the  50  gallons.  The 
poisons  can  be  used  five  times  as  strong  in  the  mix¬ 
tures  which  contain  lime  as  with  clear  water,  without 
injuring  the  foliage. 

What  You  Must  Lay  Out. 

If  you  think  you  must  spray  it  will  go  about  like 
this:  Spend  about  $10  fora  force  pump  or  $14  to  $18  for 
a  Kn  psack  sprayer.  Spend  half  a  day  trying  to  buy 
vitriol  at  the  figures  given.  After  bantering,  your 
druggist  will  perhaps  let  you  have  it  for  10  cents  per 
pound,  but  I  cannot  find  any  place  where  it  can  be 
bought  for  less  unless  one  takes  a  barrel  (several 
hundred  pounds)  and  pays  the  freight.  It  may  b*  a 
month  on  the  road,  so  one  pays  10  cents  and  hunts  for 
some  fresh  lime.  It  isn’t  the  whitewashing  season 
and  in  a  small  town  good  unslaked  lime  is  a  scarce 
article.  Go  back  to  the  drug  store  and  buy  some,  put 
in  tin  cans  at  five  cents  per  pound.  “  Put  a  dose  of 
copper  in  a  bag  and  hang  it  in  a  pail  of  cold  water,” 
says  one  noted  authority.  He  might  have  added, 
“  and  wait  till  after  dinner  for  it  to  dissolve.” 

I  put  the  copper  in  a  pail  and  poured  on  hot  water 
I  crushed  it  with  a  stick  and  poured  off  the  water  ; 
then  added  more  hot  water  until  it  was  all  dissolved, 
which  was  in  a  few  minutes.  Tt  was  strained  into  the 
barrel.  The  slaked  lime  was  put  in  a  bran  sack  and 
water  was  poured  on  it  till  enough  lime  was  obtained. 
This  can  be  ascertained  by  keeping  the  mixture  well 
stirred  and  adding  from  time  to  time  a  drop  of 


commercial  potassium — ferrocyanide — which  will  not 
change  color  when  dropped  into  the  mixture  if  there 
be  sufficient  lime.  The  more  lime  the  better  the  stuff 
will  stick  to  the  foliage.  The  fine  particles  of  lime 
must  not  be  strained  out.  Strain  the  water  and  fill 
the  barrel.  Be  very  careful  to  keep  everything  clean, 
as  a  very  little  dirt  will  clog  the  nozzle.  The  mixture 
will  bother  somewhat  anyway  and  I  fixed  the  nozzle 
so  that  it  would  turn  easily,  and  every  little  while 
gave  it  a  turn  with  my  thumb,  opening  it  wider  so 
that  it  would  clear  itself.  I  then  turned  it  back  and 
did  not  stop  the  team. 

How  to  Carry  the  Mixture. 

If  you  work  sharply  by  nine  o’clock  you  may  be 
ready  with  the  first  barrelful  and  started  for  the  field. 
Perhaps  you  may  do  as  a  friend  of  mine  did — $et  the 
barrel  in  the  democrat  wagon  and  drive  the  horses 
between  the  rows.  If  the  ground  is  level  this  will  do. 
The  horses  will  step  on  the  vines  and  the  wheels 
smash  some  hills.  In  his  anxiety  to  avoid  damage,  he 
turned  around  pretty  short  and  the  barrel  tipped  over. 
It  broke  off  the  dash -board,  broke  the  pump  handle, 
sprayed  the  boy  instead  of  the  bugs,  and  he  neailv 
had  a  runaway.  As  far  as  damage  to  foliage  is  con¬ 
cerned,  scarcely  any  can  be  seen  in  a  few  days,  even 
at  the  end  of  the  rows  where  the  turning  is  done.  I 
took  the  forward  axle  to  the  two  horse  wagon  and 
fastened  the  tongue  so  that  it  was  rigid.  On  this  cart 
I  fastened  a  platform  for  the  barrel,  driver  and 
sprayer  to  stand  on.  The  pump  is  bolted  to  the  barrel 
and  the  latter  to  the  cart.  With  two  horses  and  a  man 
to  drive  I  can  spray  an  acre  an  hour.  I  pump  with 
one  hand  and  hold  the  nozzle  with  the  other.  We 
cover  five  or  six  rows  at  a  time  and  walk  the  horses 
slowly.  It  is  rather  hard  work  :  but  one  can  change 
and  rest  when  the  barrel  is  being  filled. 

The  copper  for  the  next  batch  should  be  dissolving 
while  you  are  gone  with  the  first  made.  One  can  mix 
it  while  the  barrel  is  being  filled  with  water,  to  save 
time.  Do  not  try  to  spray  unless  you  have  proper 
tools  to  work  with,  for  you  will  certainly  lose  your 
temper.  The  hob  weather,  the  hay  that  is  waiting, 
the  contempt  of  the  hired  help  for  “such  fooling,”  the 
clogging  nozzle,  and  the  uncertainty  of  weather  and 
result  require  the  best  tools  and  Christian  patience. 

0.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  two  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  imported  from  Illinois,  in  the  original 
packages,  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  and  Judge  Holt,  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  has  just  decided,  at 
Boston,  that  further  prosecutions  against  dealers  in 
the  concoction  must  be  suspended  within  his  juris¬ 
diction  until  the  court  of  last  resort  at  Washington 
shall  decide  the  question.  In  the  Iowa  “  Original 
Package  Case  ”  the  Supreme  Court  decided,  about 
three  years  ago,  that  the  State  laws  couldn’t  prohibit 
the  importation  into  any  State  of  goods  from  other 
States,  or  their  sale  after  importation,  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  the  original  packages.  The  decision  re¬ 
ferred  directly  to  the  liquor  question,  but  embraced 
in  its  scope  the  oleomargarine  and  a  multitude  of 
other  interests.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Court,  how¬ 
ever,  Congress  on  August  2,  1890,  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  State  laws  should  be  applicable  to 
articles  in  transit  from  one  State  to  another  as  soon 
as  they  entered  the  State.  No  decision  has  yet  been 
rendered  by  the  United  States  Court  with  regard  to 
the  constitutionality  or  scope  of  this  law,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  two  Boston  oleomargarine  cases  is  bound 
to  have  a  wide  influence  on  the  legislation  and  trade 
of  the  country  at  large. 

X  X  X 

Four  years  ago,  abhorrent  of  the  trickery,  rascality 
and  perjury  by  means  of  which  taxes  on  personal 
property  were  evaded  in  New  York  city,  the  tax  com¬ 
missioners  advised  the  total  abolition  of  all  taxes  on 
that  kind  of  property  on  the  ground  that  their  collec¬ 
tion  was  so  unequal  and  unjust  as  to  make  it  a  mock¬ 
ery  and  an  insult  to  the  few  property  holders  who 
made  honest  returns.  It  is  notorious  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  personal  property  in  the  metropolis  has  been 
as  low  as  10  per  cent  of  its  actual  value,  and  probably 
it  has  never  been  over  25  per  cent  of  it.  A  year  ago, 
an  effort  to  correct  this  was  made  by  the  imposition 
of  a  succession  tax.  As  it  proved  impossible  to  reach 
a  man’s  personal  property  when  he  was  alive,  it  was 
determined  to  tax  it  when  he  died,  and  when,  for  a 
time  at  least,  it  came  within  reach  of  the  law,  as  the 
heirs  required  the  assistance  of  the  courts  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  their  inheritances.  This  mode  of  taxa¬ 
tion  has  worked  well  and  produced  a  much  larger 
revenue  than  was  expected.  Moreover,  a  new  law 
was  passed  a  few  months  ago  not  only  putting  the  tax¬ 
payer  under  oath,  but  ordering  an  investigation  where 
there  was  reason  to  doubt  the  returns  made  by  him. 
The  commissioners  enforced  the  law,  and  the  results, 
as  shown  by  the  returns  just  published,  show  an 
increase  of  $47,570,464  in  tne  assessment  of  personal 
property  in  New  York  city  in  1893  over  1892.  This  is 
a  hopeful  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  for 
everywhere  complaints  are  loud  and  bitter  that  by 
dishonest  means,  personal  property  has  hitherto 
evaded  its  legitimate  proportion  of  the  public  burdens. 


A  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  danger 
to  our  wheat  growers  from  competition  with  the  pro¬ 
duct  from  British  India,  on  account  of  the  low  cost  of 
labor  there.  Certainly  in  no  land  with  a  permanent 
form  of  society  and  established  industries  are  wages 
lower  than  in  that  country.  The  ryots,  or  peasants, 
obtain  merely  a  bare  subsistence,  which  is  nearly  tan¬ 
tamount  to  a  breech  clout  and  a  handful  of  rice  or 
millet.  Official  statistics,  however,  show  that  the 
labor  involved  in  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  costs 
$6.17  on  irrigated  and  $5.07  on  non-irrigated  land 
in  Oude  and  the  Northwest  Provinces,  as  against  $3  86 
in  Kansas.  Thirty  cents  a  bushel  will  raise  wheat  in 
Minnesota,  while  it  costs  53  cents  on  the  Ganges 
With  labor  at  five  cents  a  day,  it  costs  60  cents  to  cut 
an  acre  of  wheat  in  India,  while  the  machinery  of 
our  Western  States  will  harvest  it  for  50  cents. 
Everywhere  high  wages  are  paid  for  good  and  low 
wages  for  poor  labor,  and  the  noorest  sort  is  given  by 
the  weak,  poorly  fed  and  ignorant  farm  laborers  of 
India.  ,  t  } 

Kansas  appears  to  be  preeminently  the  State  for 
political,  economic  and  social  experiments.  One  of 
the  latest  is  the  rapid  formation  of  a  Union  of  the 
farm  laborers,  so  as  to  place  themselves  in  a  position 
to  demand  higher  wages.  They  are  now  receiving 
from  $15  to  $20  per  month,  and  want  an  increase  to 
$30,  and  expect  the  Populists  to  indorse  their  claims. 
The  farm  laborers’  organizations  in  England  have 
been  established  for  nearly  a  generation  and  have  had 
an  enormous  influence,  not  only  in  the  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  members  in  the  way  of  inci eased 
wages  and  improved  surroundings  ;  but  also  on  na¬ 
tional  legislation — isn’t  it  time  to  expect  something 
of  the  sort  here  ?  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
Greenbaek-Alliance  of  North  Dakota  holds  a  conven¬ 
tion  to-day  at  Grand  Forks  to  agree  upon  a  regular 
schedule  of  farm  wages,  nearly  one-half  lower  than 
last  year.  Then  when  wheat  was  worth  75  cents  to 
$1  a  bushel,  farmers  paid  their  harvesters  from  $2  to 
$2.50  a  day.  At  present  wheat  is  worth  less  than  50 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  highest  wages  are  not  likely 
to  be  over  $1.20  to  $1  50  a  day.  It  certainly  seems 
fair  in  this  case  to  regulate  wages  by  the  price  of  the 
chief  money  crop  which  is  usually  depended  on  to 
pay  them.  Farmers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  work 
at  a  loss  for  the  profit  of  their  hired  hands. 

X  X  t 

“De  world  do  move,”  says  Parson  Jasper,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Missouri  has  lately  confirmed  the  opinion. 
For  years  the  State  was  notorious  for  its  disregard  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  its  citizens,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  action  of  its  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  niggardly  appropriations  it  made  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  as  well  as  by  the  persistence  with 
which  those  in  authority  insisted  on  the  introduction 
of  politics  and  politicians  into  its  agricultural  institu¬ 
tions.  Two  years  ago,  however,  a  law  was  passed 
broadening  the  power  and  adding  to  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  giving  it  control  of  the 
State  veterinary  service,  for  which  $10,000  were  set 
aside.  The  working  funds  were  also  increased  from 
$3  800  to  $11,850.  Many  other  improvements  were 
also  inaugurated  in  line  with  the  suggestions  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sanborn,  Secretary  of  the  Board  from  1882  to 
1891,  when  the  institution  suffered  a  heavy  blow  by 
the  loss  of  his  valuable  services  through  the  political 
machinations  of  the  old-fogies  who  then  hampered 
the  development  of  the  Board. 

X  t  X 

The  drought  in  Europe  is  entirely  unprecedented, 
and  must  be  extremely  disastrous  to  agriculturists, 
and  through  them  to  the  people  at  large.  In  London 
to  June  14  it  had  lasted  104  days,  and  there  have  been 
but  a  few  light  showers  since  then.  The  Metropol¬ 
itan  weather  has  been  fairly  representative  of  that 
throughout  England,  especially  in  the  southern  and 
central  tiers  of  counties,  and  everywhere  farmers,  and 
especially  those  largely  interested  in  live  stock,  are 
in  danger  of  disaster  or  absolute  ruin.  On  the  Con¬ 
tinent  affairs  are  no  better.  In  many  districts  of  Ger¬ 
many  only  one-third  of  the  usual  hay  crop  has  been 
harvested.  Throughout  the  wide  area  of  Central  Ger¬ 
many  cattle  and  even  horses  have  been  kilied  for  food 
on  account  of  dearth  of  forage  of  all  sorts,  while  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  thousands  of  live  stock 
have  died  of  starvation.  Wherever  a  supply  of  fodder 
exists,  the  farmers  are  not  allowed  to  sell  it  to  the 
regular  dealers,  for  the  Imperial  Treasury  is  purchas¬ 
ing  it  for  distribution  in  the  distressed  districts.  The 
federated  governments  have  voted  a  relief  fund,  and 
the  railroads  have  reduced  freight  charges  on  eve-y- 
thing  sent  to  relieve  the  suffering  peasants.  Teams 
of  oxen  which  would  formerly  have  sold  readily  for 
700  marks,  fail  now  to  find  buyers  at  200.  In  Austria- 
Hungary  and  France  the  conditions,  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  are  nearly  equally  disastrous  Every¬ 
where  the  cereal  crops  are  exceptionally  short,  and 
hay,  roots  and  all  the  other  fodder  crops  have  suffered 
still  more  severely.  It  appears  certain  that  Europe 
this  year  must  depend  on  this  country  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  food  of  its  live  stock  as  well  as  of  its 
human  population,  and  while  American  hay  is  likely 
to  supplement  the  deficiency  to  an  unprecedented  ex¬ 
tent,  American  corn  will  probably  be  the  mainstay. 
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WORLD’S  FAIR  CHAT. 

OUTSIDE  THE  GATES. 

letta,  where  are  your  World’s  Fair  notes  ?  ”  I 
call  to  the  well-grown  cherub,  swaying  in  her 
cloud  of  pink  lawn  in  the  hammock. 

“  I  am  not  one  of  the  Scribes  or  Pharisees,”  she  re¬ 
sponds  lazily,  waving  her  Japanese  fan  at  a  trouble¬ 
some  fly. 

“  You  do  not  mean  that  you  did  not  take  any  ?  ”  I 
almost  shriek. 

“  Do  not  shout — it  is  never  well-bred.  I  was  obliged 
to  hold  on  to  my  life  with  both  hands,  to  keep  it  from 
being  crushed  out  with  the  rest  of  me,  by  black,  and 
brown,  and  blue,  and  pepper-and-salt  coated  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  accompanied  always  by  the  feminine 
gender  in  the  plural  number  and  imperative  mood, 
who  were  placed  in  front  of  Dolly  and  myself  in  that 
almost  sublime  devotion  to  liberty  the  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can  always  shows — for  himself.  I  haven’t  a  whole 
toe !  No  chance  to  take  notes  there,  my  dear  Pru¬ 
dence,  or  anything  else  but  a  limited  supply  of 
breath.” 

“  But  you  promisrd — ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  I  did.  I  meant  to  write  your  whole 
article  for  you  in  such  brilliant  style  that  The  Rural 
New-Yokkeb  would  henceforth  desire  the  work  of  no 
other  pen  ;  I  meant  to  scintillate — ” 

“  And  didn’t  you  ?  ”  I  venture  timidly. 

“  Now,  Prudence,  don’t — stick  to  your  accounts  of 
crewels  and  embroideries,  and  preserves  and  jewels, 
and  statuary  and  pictures,  or  whatever  else  the  female 
mind  may  be  supposed  to  delight  in,  but  do  not,  I  beg 
of  you,  attempt  weak  wit.  It  is  the  last  resource  of  a 
feeble  mind.” 

“  Eletta  !”  I  command,  “be  quiet!  or,  if  you  will  give 
advice,  tell  me  what  to  say  about  the  World’s  Fair — 
give  me  your  Fourth  of  July  impressions  ;  do  anything 
except  lie  there  and  hector  your  betters  !  ” 

“  My  dear  Prudence,  for  this  once  I  waive  comment 
upon  your  intemperate  speech.  Tell  them  what  is  to 
be  seen  outside  the  Fair  cheap  and  free,  what  to  wear 
and  how  to  get  there,  and,  oh  !  warn  them  all  if  there 
is  ever  another  World’s  Fair  and  another  Fourth  of 
July,  not  to  go  there  unless  they  are  the  Mayor,  and 
so  protected  from  the  common  herd  ;  if  they  belong 
to  the  latter,  let  them  not  join  it— though  an  air  ship 
miyht  do — ”  reflectively. 

“  But  the  fireworks  and  the  music.” 

“  Music  ceases  to  charm  the  worm  which  cannot 
turn ;  the  fireworks  were  an  Aladdin’s  Lamp  and 
Arabian  Nights  rolled  into  one  ;  but  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  dreary  wait  and  crush,  and  scramble  and 
delay  in  home-coming  and  the  late  dinner  of  scrappy 
cold  food,  you,  outside,  had  the  best  of  it,  Prudence. 
Of  course  there  were  the  magnificent  buildings  and 
exhibits  all  open,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  for  the 
crush.  My  advice  to  everybody  is  to  stay  at  home  on 
big  days.  My  mind  and  body  are  both  so  tired  that  I 
have  lost  all  respect  for  them.  Now,  don’t  talk,  for  I 
am  going  to  lose  myself  ‘  between  two  worlds.’  ” 

Tired  little  Eletta  !  1  looked  at  her  pongee  dress  with 
its  limp  folds  and  brown  lace,  flung  over  a  chair,  and 
wondered  if  I  had  not  better  break  my  rule  for  once, 
and  hang  it  up  for  her  ;  but  no,  order  is  not  her  strong 
point.  I  knew  if  I  did  it  once  I  must  continue,  and  so 
steeled  my  heart.  She  looked  so  well  in  it  yesterday 
when  she  fastened  the  golden  California  poppies  in 
her  belt  that  no  one  might  take  her  for  a  Chicago  girl. 

“  But  they  have  prettiness.” 

“Yes,  but  there  is  so  much  of  it.”  Eletta  is  small 
and  affects  to  despise  what  she  secretly  envies— height 
and  strength  in  girls.  Ben  and  I  might  revel  in  the 
every-dayness  of  straw  hats,  shirt  waists  and  Eton 
jackets  ;  for  her  part  she  would  “  shine  in  silk  attire.” 

We  decided  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  to  go  by 
water,  the  little  Sunbeam  leaving  the  pier  at  Lake 
View,  about  three  blocks  from  our  home,  every  hour. 
The  fare  from  here  and  from  Lincoln  Park  is  25  cents, 
but  from  Van  Buren  Street  dock  one  may  be  carried 
by  the  large  “  Whaleback  ”  for  15  cents.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  the  voyage  shorter,  and  the  tourist  loses 
the  beauty  of  Lincoln  Park,  the  shore  with  its  break¬ 
water  wall  of  stone,  and  the  handsome  north  shore 
residences.  I  should  think  a  half  invalid  might  see 
the  fair,  if  a  good  sailor,  by  taking  these  boats  instead 
of  jarring  cable  cars,  and  board  very  reasonable  may 
be  had  in  many  a  vine-embowered  cottage,  for  the 
North  Side  people,  not  expecting  to  profit  by  the  fair, 
have  not  raised  their  prices. 

No  visitor  should  leave  Chicago  without  one  sail 
from  Lincoln  Park,  and  view  of  the  fair  from  the 
water  approach.  The  trees,  Grant  Monument,  Potter 
Palmer’s  castle-like  mansion,  with  its  handsome 
towers,  the  new  Masonic  temple,  with  its  immense 


height  (20  stories),  all  receive  deserved  attention,  and 
the  gentle  movement  of  the  boat  as  she  rides  the 
waves,  is  rather  soothing  than  agitating  to  the  nerves 
which  grow  so  readily  tired  with  the  bustle  and  noise 
of  the  city,  and  the  jar  of  the  cable  cars.  Then  the 
White  City,  the  beautiful  World’s  Fair  City,  that  in  so 
few  months,  with  all  its  delicacy  of  detail  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  outline,  will  be  demolished  !  what  words  can 
do  it  justice  as  it  rises  from  the  water  ?  h'o  many 
abler  pens  have  dwelt  lovingly  upon  the  theme  that  I 
shall  only  say  it  bids  me  dream  and  worship,  and,  up¬ 
lifted  by  the  majesty  of  man’s  work,  I  go  back  to  my 
own  little  part,  to  find  it  greater,  since  some  of  the 
nobility  I  have  seen  has  crept  into  its  conception  and 
design 

To-day,  however,  we  were  not  to  enter — since  Ben 
and  I  were  both  tired  and  must  attend  a  lawn  party 
in  the  evening.  Eletta  and  Dolly  left  us,  with  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  chronicle  faithfully  the  crowds,  the  music,  the 
fire-works  and  the  raising  of  Old  Glory — the  Paul 
Jones  flag  which  had  been  brought  for  the  occasion 
by  Mrs.  Perry  Stafford  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  the  first 
flag  of  America  with  its  12  stars,  saved  by  her  ancestor 
who  sprang  into  the  sea  for  it  when  it  was  shot  from 
the  mast.  So,  though  the  music  and  crowds  were 
inspiriting,  v  e  turned  away  (one  cannot  do  every¬ 
thing)  in  the  direction  of  the  Illinois  Central  ears 
(fare  10  cents — a  through  train  from  fair  to  central 
station — time,  15  minutes). 

It  had  rained  a  little  on  the  boat,  enough  to  dampen 
Eletta’s  thin  silk  and  dainty  lace  bonnet,  while  my 
every-day  blue  serge  and  sailor  hat  were  unharmed. 
In  costume  no  better  can  be  devised  than  the  wool 
skirt,  with  fresh  shirt  waist  and  jacket  ;  then  broad, 
low  walking  shoes,  and  some  strong  bag  for  a  lunch 
to  be  eaten  when  hungry  ;  for  often  the  caf6s  are 
crowded,  and  the  exhibits  being  so  alluring,  distances 
and  fatigue  are  forgotten,  until  one  is  ready  to  drop 
with  weariness  ;  if  one  must  wait  then  f  or  refresh¬ 
ments  illness  may  be  the  result ;  while  a  lunch  may 
be  carried  with  perfect  propriety,  and  eaten  anywhere; 
many  of  the  State  buildings  provide  a  place.  Indiana 
in  particular  has  a  separate  room,  apart  from  the 
exhibits,  in  which  one  finds  table,  chairs  and  pitchers 
of  water,  while  in  all  of  them  toilet  accommodations 
are  free — elsewhere  a  fee  of  five  cents  is  charged.  And 
if  a  rent  is,  by  chance,  made  in  one’s  clothing  she  has 
but  to  repair  to  the  parlor  of  the  Kansas  building 
where  in  a  handsome  basket — native  workmanship  of 
rye  straw — are  placed  thread,  needle,  thimble  “  for 
the  good  of  the  public.”  a.  d.  w. 


TEACHING  MORALS. 

THINK  the  teachers  who  consider  their  duties  to 
consist  in  transferring  the  contents  of  text-books 
into  the  brains  of  pupils  must  have  a  very  narrow 
view  of  education.  My  Webster’s  Unabridged  Diction¬ 
ary  tells  me  that  to  educate  is  “  to  prepare  and  fit  for 
any  calling  or  business,  or  for  activity  and  usefulness 
in  life  ;  as  to  educate  a  child.”  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
very  broad  definition,  but  it  is  also  a  true  one. 

We  understand  that  a  child  goes  to  school  to  get  his 
education — that  is,  he  is  presumed  “to  be  prepared 
for  activity  and  usefulness  in  life.”  Perhaps  we  may 
differ  in  our  opinion  of  the  necessary  preparation,  but 
it  seems  to  me  indispensable  to  success  thal  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  given  in  morals  as  well  as  books. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  child  learns  in  school  is 
that  he  must  not  whisper  to  those  near  him  Here 
begins  your  lesson  in  self-control.  Follow  this  through 
the  school  years  of  the  child,  and  as  he  is  old  enough 
to  appreciate  it,  show  him  why  you  are  obliged  to 
make  this  rule.  For  the  wise  teacher  will  make  few 
restrictions  that  can  not,  or  should  not  be  explained 
to  the  pupils  who  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  under¬ 
standing. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  avoid 
teaching  morals  in  school.  If  you  are  called  upon  to 
settle  a  dispute  between  a  bully  and  another  boy,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  than  to  show  what  true 
courage  is ;  if  one  pupil  thinks  another  one  has 
infringed  on  his  rights,  this  is  just  the  time  to  settle 
it  by  showing  the  value  of  jus ’.ice  and  equal  rights. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  teacher  teaching  United  States 
history,  and  omitting  to  impress  upon  her  pupils  the 
lessons  of  devotion  to  principle  from  the  early  Pil¬ 
grims  :  or  of  grandeur  of  character  from  George  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  or  of  patriotism  from  young  Nathan  Hale; 
or  of  the  awfulness  of  such  a  life  and  death  as  that  of 
Benedict  Arnold. 

Does  not  the  changing  year  with  its  never-ending 
succession  of  birds,  flowers,  trees,  fruits,  showers, 
frosts  and  snows  and  the  everlasting  magnificence  of 
mountain,  sea  and  sky  call  on  you,  nay,  force  you,  to 


lead  your  pupils  to  look  higher,  even  to  the  Hand 
Divine  ? 

All  around  us  are  men  and  women  stranded  on 
Time’s  shore  for  want  of  a  proper  preparation  of 
character  to  match  their  brilliant  mental  equipment. 
Edgar  A.  Poe’s  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  right  for  parents  to  leave  so  much  of  this  for 
the  teacher  to  do,  is  another  question,  but  I  think  that 
a  teacher  who  takes  a  proper  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  her  scholars  will  see  to  it  that  the  child  has  this 
training  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding,  if 
she  has  to  give  it  h  erself .  Surely  without  this  the 
pupil  cannot  be  prepared  for  activity  and  usefulness 
in  life.  Henrietta  m  brayton 


THE  SPARE  ROOM. 

NOW  that  the  summer  is  here,  the  spare  room  will 
be  in  more  than  usual  demand.  Being  one  of 
the  best  in  the  house,  it  is  ornamented  with  some  of  the 
prettiest  decorations,  and  looks  very  attractive. 

But  how  about  the  bureau  drawers  and  closet  room  ? 
Are  they  both  filled  with  the  best  wearing  apparel  of 
yourself  and  better  half  ? 

Your  £-uest  receives  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  make 
a  visit.  It  may  be  for  a  few  days  or  *  eeks.  When 
introducing  her  to  that  spare  room  you  remark  feel¬ 
ingly:  “  So  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  more  than  a  few 
nails  in  this  closet  and  but  one  of  these  bureau  draw¬ 
ers — we  are  so  crowded  for  room.” 

What  is  a  spare  room  for  ?  If  the  visit  is  for  two 
weeks  what  can  without  being  rumpled  goes  into  that 
bureau  drawer.  Summer  dresses  wrinkle  and  muss 
easily.  Your  guest  wishes  to  get  them  out  of  her 
satchel  or  trunk  as  quickly  as  possible  not  to  trouble 
you  for  irons.  Thus  the  few  nails  left  in  the  closet 
are  filled  ;  the  remaining  gowns  go  over  the  back  of  a 
chair  and  the  trunk  or  satchel  into  a  corner.  Your 
guest  has  a  “  nice  time,”  but  mental-y  remarks  when 
alone  within  the  four  walls  of  that  spare  room  that 
she  will  be  glad  when  she  gets  home  and  has  a  place 
for  her  things. 

You  that  have  a  spare  room,  get  down  your  most 
respectable  trunk  from  the  attic,  put  your  spare  things 
into  it  and  in  your  own  room  and  see  how  you  like  it. 

I.  M  B. 


One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another.— Now  while  the 
city  is  urging  the  country  people  to  open  their  homes 
and  receive  the  poor  little  waifs  of  the  city  streets  L  to 
their  families,  providing  them  with  comforts  and 
luxuries  free  of  cost,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for 
our  people  to  ask  what  the  city  people  propose  to  do 
in  return  ?  Country  people  are  not  only  expected  to 
do  for  their  own  children,  but  are  obliged  to  take  care 
of  their  own  poor.  Who  hears  of  city  people  who 
are  worth  their  millions  inviting  even  the  sons  and 
d  iughters  of  these  same  farming  people  into  their 
homes  in  the  winter  season  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
giving  them  the  educational  advantages  which  such 
short  trips  prove  to  young  people :  while  as  to  doing 
anything  for  the  country  poor,  it  is  unthought  of. 
Taking  care  of  city  waifs  is  a  noble  work  ;  but  whether 
that  work  is  the  duty  of  poor  farmers  who  are  unable 
to  educate  their  own  children,  is  the  question.  If 
farmers  desire  to  enjoy  any  of  the  comforts  or  advant¬ 
ages  of  city  life  they  are  expected  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  them.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work  both 
ways.  a.  e.  p. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Flavor  for  Sauce. — Spiced  currants  are 
better  than  brandy  in  the  sauce  for  suet 
pudding.  l.  w.  m. 

To  Keep  Brine  Sweet. — If  smart-weed 
is  put  in  the  top  of  the  brine  in  which 
pork  is  kept  it  will  keep  the  latter 
through  the  hot  weather,  when  the  best 
of  care  without  it  will  fail.  m.  m. 

The  Simplest  Canning.— The  simplest 
and  easiest  method  of  canning  when 
using  glass,  is  to  wet  the  cans  thoroughly 
inside  and  out  in  cold  water ;  then  fill 
them  while  wet  with  the  hot  fruit  and 
6eal.  x. 

A  Crown  of  Glory.— “  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  s  hair  is  like  a  Supreme  Court 
Judge’s  wig.  Lillie  Devereaux  Blake’s 
hair  is  white,  like  a  snowdrift;  May 
Wright  Sewell’s  hair  is  as  white  as  it 
can  be,  but  you  don’t  think  of  these  ac¬ 
tive  women  as  old,”  says  one. 

Easy  Canning. — In  canning  small  fruits 
pat  them  in  the  cans  as  you  pick  them 
over.  Fill  the  cans  with  boiling  syrup. 
Seal.  Set  in  a  kettle  or  jar  and  pour  in 
boiling  water  till  the  jar  is  full.  Cover 
it  and  leave  till  cold.  If  jam  is  preferred, 
mash  the  berries,  put  in  the  sugar  and 
fill  the  cans.  c.  b.  p. 

Over-Pillows. — A  nice  way  to  make 
large  over  pillows  is  to  take  pillow  slips 
to  the  hay  mow  and  stuff  them  nicely 
full,  shaping  them  as  you  go  along.  When 
full,  run  the  tops  together  and  pin  a 
nicely  laundered  pillow  sham  over  the 
whole.  The  odor  of  the  new-mown  hay 
is  very  delicious,  and  one  can  quickly 
dispose  of  them  when  not  needed,  n.  m.  h. 

To  Drive  Away  Ants. — A  teaspoon  each 
of  tartar  emetic  and  sugar  in  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  placed 
where  the  ants  will  drink  of  it,  will  cause 
them  to  go  away.  It  does  not  kill  them, 
and  who  can  tell  why  they  leave?  Do  the 
first  drinkers  get  sick  and  warn  the 
others  ?  If  so,  they  show  more  intelli¬ 
gence  than  many  people  on  being  warned 
of  danger.  nellie. 

Tried  and  True. — For  canker-sores  an 
application  of  red  raspberry  leaves 
steeped,  with  alum  finely  powdered  dis¬ 
solved  with  them,  is  a  sure  cure.  Rinse 
the  mouth  thoroughly  two  or  three 
times,  repeating  as  often  as  convenient. 
The  leaves  may  be  either  green  or  dried. 
In-growing  toe-nails  may  be  cured  by 
cutting  them  squarely  instead  of  round¬ 
ing.  When  badly  grown,  scrape  through 
the  middle  till  quite  thin.  mbs.  w.  b. 

TWO  Questions. — A  friend  wishes  me  to 
ask  if  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  tell  her  how  to  take  care  of  her 
English  ivy  to  make  it  thrifty — what 
kind  of  soil  it  needs,  how  much  water, 
etc  ;  and  will  some  of  the  readers  give  me 
directions  for  a  simple  suet  pudding 
without  molasses  ?  I  have  a  good  one 
with  molasses,  but  we  like  cream  and 
sugar  on  our  puddings,  and  there  is  then 
too  much  sweetening.  Could  I  substitute 
something  else  for  the  molasses  ?  e.  l.  b. 

Summer  Use  for  a  Cook  Stove.— When 
we  move  into  the  “  summer  kitchen,” 
our  cook  stove  remains  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  or  winter  kitchen,  as  the  good 
man  objects  to  moving  stoves,  preferring 
to  buy  one  for  each  room.  After  polish¬ 
ing  the,  stove  I  spread  a  newspaper  over 
the  top,  over  that  a  taffie  spread  and,  lo!  I 
have  a  center  table  for  newspapers  ; 
also  a  stand  for  a  bouquet  or  blossoming 
plant.  The  oven  I  find  handy  for  keep¬ 
ing  pies  and  cake  in,  as  no  insects  ever 
enter  there.  H.  h. 

Mr.  Bok  In  a  New  Light. — A  bit  of  news 
which  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  may  not 
give  its  readers  has  to  do  with  the  be¬ 
trothal  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Bok.  This  was  announced  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  28,  1893.  The  fiancee,  who  is 
said  to  be  “  pretty,  popular  and  accom¬ 
plished,”  is  Miss  Slay  Louise  Curtis, 
daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  Whether  the  new  combination  is 
to  be  Bok  &  Curtis,  Curtis  &  Co.,  or  Bok 
only  is  not  stated.  Interest  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  no  doubt  be  general. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


We  Want  a  Change. — Persons  affect  us 
more  than  things  do.  Therefore,  when 
we  come  to  need  a  change,  a  change  of 
persons  is  more  necessary  than  a  change 
of  things,  writes  Henry  Ferris. 

Water  for  Babes. — A  physician  of  the 
New  York  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital 
believes,  from  his  practice,  that  infants 
generally,  whether  brought  up  at  the 
breast  or  artificially,  are  not  supplied 
with  sufficient  water,  the  fluid  portion 
of  their  food  being  quickly  taken  up, 
leaving  the  solid  too  thick  to  be  easily 
digested.  In  warm,  dry  weather  healthy 
babies  will  take  water  every  hour  with 
advantage,  and  their  frequent  fretful¬ 
ness  and  rise  of  temperature  are  often  di¬ 
rectly  due  to  their  not  having  it.  A  free 
supply  of  water  and  restricting  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  nursing  has  been  found  at  the 
nursery  to  be  a  most  effectual  check  in 
cases  of  incipient  fever,  a  diminished 
rate  of  mortality,  and  a  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  gastric  and  intes¬ 
tinal  complaints  being  attributed  to  this 
cause.  In  teeth- cutting  the  water  softens 
the  gums,  and  frequently  stops  the  fret¬ 
ting  and  restlessness  universal  in  chil¬ 
dren  at  this  period. 

Men  Knitting. — I  often  question  the 
economy  of  the  busy  housewife  who 
spends  every  spare  moment  in  knitting 
in  these  days  of  cheap  hosiery ;  but  to 
expect  a  man  who  has  toiled  all  day  in 
office,  store,  or  on  his  farm  to  spend  his 
evenings  knitting  is,  I  think,  a  little  too 
much.  Often  the  evening  is  the  only 
time  he  has  to  read,  while  his  wife  can 
take  up  her  magazine  or  paper  during 
the  day  while  rocking  baby,  waiting  for 
meals,  and  during  other  possible  delays. 
Do  not  say,  “  The  woman  who  wrote  that 
doesn’t  have  much  to  do.”  I  am  a  very 
busy  woman,  yet  the  most  of  my  read¬ 
ing — and  that  includes  several  of  the 
best  papers  printed,  besides  the  genera1 
news — is  done  during  the  short  inter¬ 
vals  mentioned.  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  teaching  boys  to  be  helpers  at  home. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
moment  as  well  as  convenience  that  a 
man  can  prepare  a  meal ;  but  knitting, 
unless  purely  voluntary,  is  surely  too 
much.  E.  F.  F. 

Gratis  Advice  to  Farmers.— I  honestly 
believe  that  farmers  and  their  families 
get  more  public  a>  vice  gratis  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  We  are  told  that 
we  must  make  our  homes  attractive,  and 
our  work  easy  by  getting  all  the  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  and  we  must  take  a 
vacation  once  in  a  while,  and  be  more 
social,  and  attend  the  fairs  and  farmers’ 
institutes,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  next  breath 
we  are  told  that  we  must  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness,  be  saving  and  economical,  if  we  wish 
to  be  successful ;  and  it  does  seem  that 
the  more  improvements  we  have,  the 
harder  we  have  to  work  to  pay  for  them. 
Winter  dairying  is  the  way  to  make  the 
most  of  the  cows  now;  so  we  must  no 
longer  give  them  a  good  feed  of  hay 
at  noon,  and  leave  them  while  we  go  on 
a  visit  or  attend  an  “  institute  ”  and  stay 
during  the  evening.  We  must  be  back 
to  milk  the  cows.  In  the  summer  the 
crops  must  be  attended  to,  so  there  is  no 
time  then  to  be  gone.  How,  under  the 
limitations  of  human  nature,  shall  we 
follow  all  this  advice  ?  e.  l.  b. 

Kuehne  Beveridge.— What’s  in  a  name  ? 
we  often  say,  lightly,  meaning  that  the 
name  is  little.  Yet  if  your  name  were 
Kuhne  Beveridge,  my  dear  young  girl, 
perhaps  people  would  say  of  you — at 
least  they  do  of  her:  “  Altogether,  one 
can  say,  without  enthusiasm  and  with 
cold  regard  for  truth,  that  in  Kuhne 
Beveridge  we  have  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinarily  endowed  girls  that  America 
has  yet  produced.  At  the  age  of  17  not 
only  has  she  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  talked-of  woman  sculptor  of  the 
day,  but  of  her  an  eminent  sculptor  has 
said  that  in  all  the  essentials  of  her  art 
she  is  more  largely  endowed  than  any 
woman  who  has  ever  lived.”  Though 
but  a  dreamy  young  girl,  the  quality  of 
gravity  in  sculpture  is  hers  in  some  un¬ 
explainable  way.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
crudest  of  her  work  absolutely  compels 
respect.  She  has  done  busts  of  many 
prominent  men ;  Cleveland,  Jefferson, 
John  Drew  and  others.  Her  latest,  most 
ambitious  work  is  The  Sprinter,  a  large 
and  difficult  piece  of  modelling,  seven 
feet  high.  Such  is  its  character  that  a 
writer  in  one  of  the  magazines  says  of 
her:  “With  time,  and  the  experience 
and  enlargement  that  come  with  time, 
we  may  predict  almost  anything  of  her, 
place  no  limitations  on  our  hopes  of  her 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


future,  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  this 
remarkably  endowed  personality ;  and 
personality,  after  all,  is  genius.”  Miss 
Beveridge  is  a  granddaughter  of  ex-Gov. 
Beveridge  of  Illinois.  She  has  lived  much 
abroad,  is  educated  in  three  languages, 
and  has  breathed  always  an  atmosphere 
of  study,  culture  and  art,  in  conjunction 
with  the  best  society  of  Europe.  She  is 
tall,  graceful  and  beautiful.  Nothing  has 
been  wanting  to  foster  all  the  talent 
with  which  nature  dowered  her.  Gentle 
birth,  culture,  means,  beauty  and  genius 
do  no.  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  favored 
mortals.  Let  us  rejoice  that  she  is  worthy 
of  her  dower. 

A  Mayonnaise  That  Will  Keep.— One 
tablespoonful  of  dry  mustard,  one  of 
sugar,  one-tenth  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
Cayenne,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  ;  yolks 
of  three  raw  eggs,  one-third  cupful  of 
vinegar,  one  pint  of  salad  oil.  Beat  the 
yolks  and  dry  ingredients  with  a  Dover 
or  Keystone  beater  (the  latter  prefer¬ 
ably,  as  otherwise,  it  needs  two  persons 
to  prepare  it)  until  very  light,  have  the 
bowl  cold  in  which  the  dressing  is  made. 
Add  the  oil  very  slowly,  beating  con¬ 
stantly,  until  the  dressing  becomes  very 
thick.  After  it  has  reached  this  stage, 
add  the  oil  a  little  more  rapidly.  When 
a  little  more  than  half  the  oil  has  been 
used,  add  a  little  vinegar,  and  continue 
with  the  oil  and  vinegar  alternately, 
until  all  is  used.  Give  a  final  beating, 
place  in  a  covered  glass  jar  (a  fruit  can, 
for  instance)  and  set  in  a  cold  place.  It 
will  become  almost  solid  after  standing  a 
few  hours  in  a  refrigerator.  When  ready 
to  use,  take  out  the  quantity  needed,  and 
thin  with  lemon  juice  to  the  right  con¬ 
sistency.  This  is  a  standard  article  in 
my  family,  and  I  know  it  will  keep  in 
perfect  condition  Thus  writes  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Housekeepers’  Weekly. 

The  Piano  and  Temperature.— This  is 
the  gist  of  what  an  expert  has  to  say  re¬ 
garding  care  of  pianos,  in  the  Recorder  : 
“The  most  serious  injuries  that  befall 
pianos  are  usually  the  results  of  tem¬ 
perature ;  either  it  is  too  dry  or  too 
damp.  The  incompetent  tuner  does 
great  harm,  but  the  extremes  of  hot  air 
or  moisture  do  more  harm  than  all  the 
tuners  a'jive.  If  your  house  is  heated  by 
a  stove,  put  your  instrument  in  a  room 
without  a  stove — in  one  that  is  heated 
from  an  adjoining  room.  If  you  have 
steam  or  furnace  heat,  your  piano  will 
do  better  if  kept  in  a  room  that  is  not 
quite  warm  enough  for  comfort.  You 
know  the  sounding  board — the  life  of  a 
piano — is  forced  into  the  case  when  it 
is  pressed  so  tightly  that  it  bulges  up 
in  the  center.  The  wood  is  supposed 
to  be  as  dry  as  possible,  but  of  course 
it  contains  some  moisture,  and  gathers 
a  lot  more  on  damp  days  and  in  hand¬ 
ling.  Now  when  you  put  a  piano  in 
an  overheated  dry  room,  all  this  mois¬ 
ture  is  dried  out  and  the  board  loses  its 
“  belly  ”  and  gets  flabby  and  finally 
cracks.  Even  if  it  does  not  crack,  the 
tone  loses  its  resonance  and  grows  thin 
and  tinny,  and  the  felt  cloth  and  leather 
used  in  the  action  dry  up,  the  whole 
mechanicism  rattles,  and  the  piano  is 
blamed.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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For  Colds, 

Coughs, 

Croup,  Influenza,  and 

Bronchitis, 

use 

AYER’S 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

the  best 

of  all  anodyne 

expectorants. 

Prompt  to  act, 

Sure  to  Cure 


•Tutt’s Tiny  Pills* 

•  The  dyspeptic,  the  debil  itated,  whetli- 
er  from  excess  of  work  of  mind  or 
body  or  exposure  in  malarial  regions, 
will  find  Tutt’s  Pills  the  most  genial 
restorative  ever  offered  the  invalid. 
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KEEPS  Leather  twice  as 
soft  and  long — Vacuum 
Leather  Oil ;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — Mow  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


0000«*a®€?0000 

A  world  of  misery  is  2K 
implied  in  the  words , 
“Sick  Headache.’’ 

A  world  of  relief  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  twen¬ 
ty-five  cent  box  of 

Beecham’s 
Pills 

(Tasteless) 

300©®@®Q00  • 


Adjustable! 


•  Warranted  • 

Sold  direct  to  school  officers. 
Circulars  free.  Address, 

Adjustable  School 
Seat  Manf’ g  Co., 

MARCELLUS,  MICH. 


Beware 


■ANl'KACTI  KKltS  OF  WASHING  COH- 
P0CNH8  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
the  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  the  ItOCKKK  WASH  Kit  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
ItOC'KKll  WA81I Kit  is  warranted  to 
wash  100  PIECES  IN  ONE  HOCB. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description* 

ROCKER  WASHER  C&  ^ 

Ft.  Wayne,  lad, 

8p*nu  prices  to  detuer*  cuO  kgwafci. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

wStSs  beautiful  an 

Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Btool  ’ 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  5  octaves,  and  li 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  av  for 
15year».  We  only  charge  $45  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Instrument.  Send  to-day  for  !YRKB  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  OXFORD  SFO  £0  C'ltwat*. 


SUPPLIES AUKinda,Watert  Ga *' on • 


£■  l  l  ^  w  1  1  1-1  Mining,  Ditching,  Pump* 
■  WindScStcam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  25o. 

■  ■  "•■■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
II-13S.CANAI. St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  ) 


Branch  Housed 


Buy  Directand  Save 


GO 

Per  Cent 


- * tuejr  cannot 

wo  can  do  i  t  for  the  mon< 
mi  elegant  Oxford  fii 
and  nickel  plated 
to  bo  first  clast 
in  construction,  strong,  < 
and  ocurately  fitted,  whl« 
riding  on  our  Wheel  a  ; 
*9  uae  is  of  the  highest  gnu**.  «*oi 
fo?  our  lliaatakled  ?R££  vatalc^aa. 

mi.  «Ai«>uii  t*m 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Evaporating  Vegetables.— Wbat  is  tbe  pro¬ 
cess  tor  drying  or  evaporating  sweet  corn  and  some 
vegetables,  as,  for  Instance,  green  beans,  peas,  etc.  ? 
Fruit  and  the  like,  I  understand,  need  only  paring 
and  cleaning.  It  Is  said  pumpkins  and  squashes  mar 
be  evaporated  for  winter  use.  Is  that  so  ?  h.  c. 

Ans— In  The  H.  N.-T.  of  May  13,  an  article  on 
evaporating  vegetables  was  published  In  the  Woman 
and  Home  Department.  This  will  give  just  the  In¬ 
formation  needed,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  on 
receipt  of  the  i  rice.  Tbe  article  mentioned  treats  of 
the  evaporation  of  all  the  vegetables  mentl  ned. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Again  —On  page  436  are 
given  directions  for  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Is  It  meant 
that  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  copper  and  lime  Is 
enough  for  59  gallons  of  water?  E.  w.  B. 

Ans.— The  formula  as  published  says  distinctly: 
“One  quarter  pound  each  of  copper  sulphate  and 
lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.”  Isn’t  this  plain  ?  Fifty 
gallons  of  water  wo  Id  require  50  times  that  amount, 
or  12ttf  pounds  of  each.  Twenty-live  gallons  of  water 
would  require  15  times  that  amount,  or  6%  pounds 
of  each.  This  mixture  has  been  found  pretty  strong, 
however,  for  some  tender  plants,  and  It  Is  better  to 
experiment  with  a  weaker  one,  like  the  one  given  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.:  one  ounce  of  copper  sulphate,  and 
from  three-quarters  to  one  ounce  of  lime  to  each 
gallon. 

Canning  Corn.— How  should  green  corn  be  put 
up  in  cans?  How  Is  it  done  In  the  canning  factories? 

Missouri.  H.  w. 

Ans  —Directions  for  the  process  as  it  may  be  done 
In  the  kitchen  will  be  given  within  a  week  or  two  in 
tbe  Woman  and  Home  Department.  TTIe  description 
of  the  process  as  done  In  the  canning  factories  would 
be  of  no  practical  value.  It  requires  expensive  spec¬ 
ial  machinery,  and  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Intricate  processes  in  order  to  succeed.  It  Is 
as  much  a  manufacturing  business  as  that  of  making 
cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  or  any  other  goods  requiring 
expensive  machinery  and  special  knowledge.  Many 
of  the  old  canners  claim  that  there  is  little  money 
In  the  business,  and  it  would  be  foolish  for  any  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  methods  to  underiake  it  with 
any  expectation  of  making  it  a  success.  It  is  a  much 
more  difficult  process  than  evaporating,  which  may 
be  easily  learned. 

Paint  for  Blackboards.— What  is  a  recipe  for 
coloring  and  finishing  a  blackboard  for  school  ? 

h.  s.  8. 

Ans.— One  formula  for  paint  for  a  wooden  black¬ 
board  is  as  follows:  For  one  gallon  of  paint  take  10 
ounces  of  pulverized  pumice  stone,  six  ounces  of 
pulverized  rotten  stone,  12  ou  ices  of  lampblack,  and 
mix  with  alcohol  enough  to  make  a  thick  paste. 
Grind  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  then  dissolve  14 
ounces  of  shellac  in  the  remainder  of  the  gallon  of 
alcohol.  Stir  the  whole  together  and  the  paint  is 
ready  for  use.  The  best  blackboards  are  those  made 
upon  the  plastered  walls.  A  black  plaster  may  be 
made  for  this  purpose,  or  a  board  may  be  made 
upon  a  wall  already  plastered.  All  whitewash 
should  be  sand-papered  off,  and  all  holes  filled  with 
plaster-of-Parls.  Then  use  a  paint  made  as  follows: 
Soak  1-J^  pound  of  unbleached  gum  shellac  In  one 
gallon  of  pure  alcohol  until  it  is  thoroughly  cut.  To 
two  gallons  of  alcohol  add  one  pound  of  lampblack 
and  one  pound  of  flour  of  emery,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Put  the  two  mixtures  together,  stir  them  thoroughly, 
and  also  frequently  while  using.  The  paint  should 
be  of  the  consistency  of  thin  varnish.  If  too  thick, 
thin  with  alcohol  ;  if  too  thin,  thicken  with  lamp¬ 
black.  Apply  with  a  large,  flat  paint  brush,  enough 
coats  to  make  a  good  surface.  Of  course  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  may  be  made  by  using  the  same 
proportions. 

Trouble  With  the  Hens.— I  had  this  spring  123 
hens;  they  have  dwindled  down  to  about  90  from 
some  disease  tnat  first  attacks  the  feet,  swelling 
them  so  that  the  hens  become  lame,  snd  at  last  a 
film  forms  over  the  eye.  Sometimes  both  eyes  are 
affected.  In  very  bad  cases,  when  the  bill  Is  opened 
the  mouth  is  found  to  be  full  of  stale  saliva  What 
Is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  what  can  be  done  for 
them?  mbs.  G.  A. 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— Not  enough  particulars  are  given  to  enable 
us  to  do  more  than  guess  at  tbe  trouble.  We  should 
surmise  that  the  swelling  of  the  feet  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  trouble  with  the  eyes  and  mouth,  the 
latter  being  undoubtedly  roup.  If  the  swelling  is  on 
the  balls  of  the  feet,  it  is  bumble  foot,  a  complaint 
usually  caused  by  the  fowls  flying  down  from  high 
perches,  and  being,  In  Its  nature,  something  like  a 
stone  bruise  with  which  barefoot  boys  are  sometimes 
afflicted.  The  best  remedy  for  bumble  foot  is  pre¬ 
vention  by  means  of  low  roosts.  For  remedies  for 
roup  see  this  department  in  issue  of  July  15.  It 
would  be  well  to  give  your  flock  clean,  new  quarters, 
or  to  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  with  whitewash 
and  kerosene  oil  the  old  house.  If  you  have  them 
all  In  one  flock  separate  Into  smaller  flocks.  Fifty  are 
as  many  as  should  ever  be  kept  In  one  flock  for  the 
best  results:  25  would  be  better. 

Squash  Vines  Dying.— Our  squash  vines  are 
dying  of  a  green  louse  at  the  root.  Can  The  Rural 
suggest  any  remedy  ? 

ANS  —The  lice  probably  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  death  of  the  vines.  This  is  most  likely 
caused  by  the  squash-vine  borer,  which  eats  out  the 
Inner  substance  of  the  stalks  near  the  root.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  stems  of  the  young 
plants  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  when 
the  larva?  are  hatched,  they  at  once  burrow  Into  the 
interior.  They  remain  for  several  weeks,  becoming 
full-grown,  about  an  inch  In  length,  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  when  they  leave  the  stalks  and  form 
cocoons  In  the  soil,  where  they  remain  during  win¬ 
ter.  The  usual  remedy  is  to  cut  them  out  of  the 
stalks  as  soon  as  their  presence  Is  detected.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  cover  over  the  stalks  at  different 
distances  from  tbe  root,  when  they  will  form  new 
roots  and  comlnue  to  grow,  even  though  entirely 
severed  at  the  base. 

[The  following  was  received  after  the  above  was 
in  type.  Eds.] 

The  borer  has  not  yet  attacked  our  squash  vines, 


the  best  of  them  being  about  ready  to  run.  Cold 
rains  soon  after  planting  seemed  to  weaken  the 
stands,  and  then  we  had  a  hard  fight  to  get  them 
past  the  striped  bugs.  The  lice  complained  of  are 
at  the  roots,  and  the  plants  just  wither  away.  In 
1891  we  lost  a  good  many  pumpkin  vines  In  the  same 
way.  We  are  obliged  to  load  our  vines  with  earth  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  all  around  the  field,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  borer.  The  plan  mentioned  on  page 
19  of  The  Rural— the  planting  of  early  vines  as 
baits— seems  to  me  the  most  plausible,  but.  though 
I  remembered  it  last  winter,  it  slipped  my  memory 
until  I  looked  it  up  from  the  index  last  week.  The 
lice  appear  to  have  about  completed  their  work  for 
this  season.  E.  L.  s. 

8praylng  with  Paris-green  or  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion  would  probably  settle  the  lice.  Has  our 
correspondent  tried  this  ? 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Export  cattle  are  In  demand. 

The  Ohio  hay  crop  Is  reported  to  be  enormous. 

Stocks  of  evaporated  small  fruits  are  very  light. 

The  general  prospect  is  good  for  the  tobacco  crop. 

Much  Canadian  hay  Is  being  shipped  from  this 
port. 

Beach  plums  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  are  In 
market. 

The  first  State  celery  of  the  season  arrived  during 
the  week. 

The  midge  Is  Injuring  the  clover  seed  crop  In  some 
loca  itles. 

Reports  from  Germany  Indicate  continued  distress 
from  drought. 

Demand  light  for  dried  fruits,  market  dull,  prices 
merely  nominal. 

Some  very  fine  green  peas  from  western  New  York 
have  been  offered. 

The  best  peaches  are  now  coming  from  Georgia 
and  the  Carollnas. 

Hay  in  Great  Britain  sells  for  $35  to  $50  per  ton, 
according  to  quality. 

The  prospect  for  the  Canada  apple  crop  Is  slightly 
below  that  of  last  year. 

The  hot  weather  has  greatly  reduced  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  dressed  calves 

The  Savannah  steamer  brought  55  car-loads  of 
water-melons  on  one  trip. 

.There  was  a  glut  of  small-sized  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  chickens  during  the  week. 

The  Indiana  wheat  crop  Is  reported  the  best,  both 
as  to  yield  and  quality,  in  years. 

The  Texas  cor  i  and  cotton  crops  have  been  badly 
Injured  by  droughts  and  Insects. 

Hay  having  been  listed  on  the  New  York  Slock  Ex¬ 
change,  It  may  be  speculated  In  now. 

A  company  has  been  formel  in  Cincinnati  for  the 
purpose  of  baling  hay  for  shipment  to  France. 

Hackensack  corn  made  Its  appearance  In  market 
July  17,  and  sold  for  about  $1  75  per  100  e  rs. 

The  8outh  Carolina  and  eastern  North  Carolina 
tobacco  crops  are  about  ready  for  the  first  cutting. 

A  change  In  the  classification  of  some  kinds  of  Im¬ 
ported  wools,  will  largely  lower  the  duties  on  these 
grades. 

The  cotton  of  India  is  said  to  be  short  In  staple, 
weak,  and  not  likely  te  be  much  of  a  competitor  to 
our  product. 

The  coffee  raisers  of  Central  America  declare  that 
Arabia,  Java  and  Ceylon  will  not  raise  the  fine  coffees 
of  the  future. 

Canadian  hay  Is  said  to  sell  for  more  than  that  from 
the  States,  on  account  of  the  extra  care  taken  In 
preparing  it  for  market. 

The  few  peaches  arriving  from  Maryland  and  Del¬ 
aware  are  mostly  of  poor  quality  and  might  better 
have  been  kept  at  home. 

Growers  are  continually  injuring  themselves  and 
the  market  by  shipments  of  inferior  peaches.  It’s  a 
losing  practice  all  around. 

Bermuda  growers  and  dealers  in  produce  are  to 
make  an  effort  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
vegetables  from  that  island. 

An  exchange  savs  that  an  excellent  substitute  for 
tea  is  prepared  by  the  Germans  from  the  leaves  of 
the  common  strawberry  plant. 

A  v  lnd  storm  is  reported  to  have  carried  off  all  the 
hay  on  a  10-acre  field  near  Eockport,  N.  Y.,  when  It 
was  all  ready  to  put  Into  the  barn. 

The  shipment  of  Illy  bulbs  from  Bermuda  Is  be¬ 
coming  quite  an  industry,  a  recent  steamer  bringing 
24  barrels,  610  cases  and  2,588  boxes. 

July  19,  some  very  nice  strawoerrles  were  seen  In 
market,  which  the  dealer  said  came  from  Maine, 
and  were  the  first  he  had  seen  here  from  that  State. 

Barge  quantities  of  Egyptian  onions  are  on  their 
way  to  this  market.  Why  not  raise  our  own  onions? 
What  are  the  Southern  larmers  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  stirring 
up  its  crop  reporters  to  secure  greuter  accuracy  in 
their  returns  of  the  condition  and  probable  yield  of 
crops. 

The  stocks  of  evaporated  apples  are  light;  lighter, 
It  Is  estimated,  than  they  were  last  season,  and  are 
being  heid  in  the  stores  and  in  cold  storage  in  about 
equal  proportions. 

Hay  was  selling  in  Eondon  two  weeks  ago  at  £8  10s. 
a  ton,  and  yearllcgs  were  selling  for  £2  10s.  in  the 
same  market,  where  a  year  ago  they  were  bought  as 
calves  at  £3  per  head. 

The  Columola  Grain  Drying  Company,  with  a  capl- 
tol  of  $50,000,  has  been  Incorporated  in  New  York 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  wet  brewers'  and  other  grains. 

The  South  America:-  trade  requires  immense  Im¬ 
plements  in  the  way  of  steam  plows,  harvesters,  etc. 
An  extensive  manufacturer  says:  “The  demand 
from  South  America  for  special  machinery  is  very 
large,  and  we  have  had  to  design  new  plans  for  their 
wants.  1  think  that  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  South  America  is  growing  in  Importance,  and 


before  long  we  will  have  a  steady  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  machinery.” 

Huckleberries  were  plentiful.  They  sold  very 
low.  Shippers  stopped  shipping,  or  shipped  else¬ 
where.  Huckleberries  became  very  scarce.  Prices 
went  up.  An  old  storv,  frequently  repeated. 

And  now  reports  come  to  us  that  the  financial 
stringency  will  reduce  the  pack  of  California  canned 
fruits,  throwing  greater  quantities  on  the  market 
freBh,  and  increasing  the  output  of  evaporated 
stocks. 

There  Is  likely  to  be  a  good  foreign  demand  for  our 
corn.  France  has  taken  off  the  duty  till  next  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  both  England  and  Germany  will  require 
additional  and  large  quantities  to  piece  out  their 
fodder. 

The  Increase  In  wheat  growing  in  Argentina  leads 
to  large  shipments  of  agricultural  machinery  from 
this  country.  Two  sailing  vessels  have  just  been 
chartered  for  River  Platte  ports  with  cargoes  of  this 
character. 

Barge  numbers  of  German  and  French  stock  raisers 
are  killing  their  animals  because  of  lack  of  feed. 
They  will  probably  want  to  replace  them  in  the 
future,  and  this  will  increase  the  demand  for  Ameri¬ 
can  stock. 

There  is  always  a  lively  competition  between  the 
different  lines  of  steamers  on  the  Hudson  and  the 
railroads  on  either  side  for  the  fruit-carrying  trade, 
and  this  year  the  steamboats  seem  to  be  getting  the 
worst  of  It. 

It  is  now  suspected  that  the  lungs  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Canadian  cattle  shipped  to  England 
and  which  Indicated  the  presence  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monla,  were  substituted,  and  were  not  from  Cana¬ 
dian  cattle  at  all. 

A  “Hay  Committee”  has  been  appointed  by  the 
New  York  Produce  Excha:  ge  to  formulate  rules  for 
the  Inspection  and  grading  of  hay,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  Its  regular  listing  and  handling 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 

From  advices  in  regard  to  the  coming  apple  crop, 
It  looks  now  as  If  the  Eastern  States,  New  York, 
northern  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan  would  have  a 
short  crop  th  s  year,  while  the  yield  In  the  South  Is 
expected  to  be  fully  up  to  tbe  average. 

A  business  man  who  has  recently  returned  from 
England  states  that  the  grass  there  has  grown  only 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches  and  burned  to  a 
crisp,  leaving  the  farmers  to  the  resource  of  feeding 
their  sheep  on  turnips  from  lack  of  fodder. 

The  ship  Freiburg,  lately  mentioned  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  sailed  July  19,  for  Havre  carrying  1.900  tons  of 
hay.  It  Is  the  first  time  a  vessel  has  left  this  port 
carrying  exclusively  a  cargo  of  hay.  A  vessel  is  now 
loading  f00  tons  of  hay  at  Baltimore  for  Havre. 

A  dam  which  is  being  built  by  the  Canadians  in 
the  St.  Bawrence  River,  opposite  Frazer’s  Point,  has 
caused  the  overflow  of  thousands  of  acres  of  farm¬ 
ing  land  and  crops  on  the  American  side.  The  farm¬ 
ers  have  appealed  to  the  State  Department  for  relief. 

Many  berries  and  other  perishable  produce  arrive 
on  Saturday  night,  are  left  on  the  cars  over  Sunday, 
and,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  generally  come  out  In 
terrible  shape  on  Monday  morning.  It  is  poor  busi¬ 
ness  shipping  such  truck  so  that  It  arrives  here  at 
such  a  time. 

It  Is  said  that  new  wheat  will  not  move  freely  as 
early  as  u?ual.  The  lake  ports  will  receive  but  little 
before  the  latter  part  of  Juiy.  The  sections  which 
generally  ship  early  have  a  poor  crop.  Reports  say 
that  farmers  will  hold  or  are  not  disposed  to  sell  at 
present  low  prices. 

The  West  India  fruit  trade,  once  carried  on  prin¬ 
cipally  in  small  American  sailing  vessels,  is  now 
mostly  controlled  by  small  foreign  steamers.  The 
service  Is  better  and  more  speedy  than  formerly, 
hence  conducted  with  less  loss,  but  the  profits  of  the 
trade  go  mostly  abroad. 

A  pr  mlnent  Japanese  manufacturer  now  in  this 
c  juntry  says  that  within  the  next  year  a  law  will  go 
Into  effect  in  Japan  removing  the  five  per  cent  duty 
on  cotton  imported  from  the  United  States,  which 
will  create  a  demand  for  enough  American  cotton 
to  consume  the  entire  product. 

At  a  trial  of  mowing  machines  near  Wayne,  111., 
one  machine  cut  an  acre  of  heavy  Timothy  In  32J4 
minutes,  making  five  stops  to  clear  the  bar  of  grass. 
The  other  machine  next  cut  an  acre  of  Timothy  in 
exactly  the  same  time,  being  compelled,  however,  to 
stop  only  once  to  clear  the  bar. 

New  York’s  dairy  exhibit  Is  seld  to  surpass  all 
others  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  One  of  the 
expert  cheese  Instructors  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  awarded  the  highest  score  of 
any  exhibitor,  the  cheese  made  by  him  scoring  al¬ 
most  100  points,  which  is  the  standard  for  perfection. 

A  Toledo,  O  ,  firm  has  received  crop  reports  from 
2,631  grain  dealers  and  millers,  covering  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  six  principal  winter  wheat  States,  which 
produce  two- thirds  of  the  total  crop.  The  indica¬ 
tions  from  these  reports  are  that  they  will  furnish 
about  150,000,000  bushels  this  year,  as  against  230.000,- 
000  bushels  in  1892. 

A  dispatch  from  Vienna  states  that  the  drought  in 
Austria  has  pievalled  so  long  that  there  Is  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  yield  of  oats,  and  the  price  of  that 
grain  has  gone  up  in  consequence  The  government 
has  Issued  a  mandate  to  the  effect  that  If  there 
should  be  any  advance  In  prices,  the  horses  of  tbe 
army  should  be  fed  on  a  mixture  of  one-third  corn 
and  two-thirds  oats. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that 
the  total  values  of  the  exports  of  domestic  bread- 
stuffs  trom  the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
June  were  $15,912,751,  and  during  June,  1892,  $16,448,- 
977.  During  the  12  month  ended  June  30. 1893,  $188.- 
981,922,  and  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  $238,925,000. 

Governor  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  who  seems  to  have 
achieved  more  notortety  than  fame,  declined  to 
sign  the  bill  appropriating  $1,000  annually  to  tbe 
Illinois  Dairymen  s  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing,  publishing  and  distributing  Its  report. 
He  alleged  as  a  reacon  that  It  did  not  appear  whether 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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replies  and  right  treatment. 


AJLIj  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables 

AND  PRODUCE. 

Sy  0  r  U  rnnnT  lOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
■  I.  8  t.  n.  I  n  U  U  I  , FiwIim  Cnulnloi  Iinkuti. 

Rkfirinci:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


E.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBUBG  A.  W.  FROST. 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMEK,  RIVENBUBG  &  00., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

Dressed  CALVES  a  Specialty. 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs.  Apples  and  Potatoes 
in  car  lots. 

160  Reade  Street,  New  York, 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  is  not  a  dye,  and 
is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ABBEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  BuildlLg,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 
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u 


Low-Down”  Milk  Wagon 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 


50c. 
per  box. 

0  for  94.50. 


Send  for 

descriptive 

pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  til*,  cured. 

Dr.  J.  STEPHENS,  Bebanon.  O 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying-  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years' 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  His  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.” — 
Boston  Advertiser. 

“In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  is  tbe  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener's  Monthly. 

“Tbe  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know  ."—Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enougn  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Boulsvllle). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.” — By  W.  J.  Beae,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes—  Continued. 

the  publication  cost  $100  or  $1.  He  doesn't  seem  as 
anxious  to  make  himself  solid  with  the  farmer.:  as 
with  the  anarchists,  but  what  will  the  farmers  do 
about  It  1 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  during  the  month  of  June,  1893,  and 
during  the  10 months  ended  June  30,  1893,  compared 
with  similar  exports  during  the  corresponding  per¬ 
iods  of  the  preceding  vear,  were  as  follows:  June, 
1893,10,856,165;  June,  1892,  $7,790,988;  10  months  ended 
June  30,  1893,  $180,177,012;  10  months  ended  June  30, 
1892,  $250,935,398. 

It  Is  said  that  the  past  season  witnessed  the  largest 
domestic  rice  crop  ever  grown,  the  Louisiana  yield 
alone  having  approximated  2, 0'0,r00  bags  of  rough 
rice,  but  at  the  same  time  the  lowest  prices  on  record 
have  been  experienced.  The  previous  average 
productlor  of  rice  In  Louisiana  had  been  about 
1,000,000  bags,  and  nothing  but  low  prices  could  have 
been  exoected  in  a  season  which  wit  essed  such  an 
extraordinary  increase  of  output. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ordered  the  Bus- 
pension  of  the  Inspection  of  sheep,  beef  and  lambs 
at  the  abattoir  of  the  Jacob  Hold  Packing  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  action  was  taken  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  an  Inspector  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the 
beef,  mutton  or  lamb  Inspected  at  this  abattoir  is 
sold  to  the  Inter-State  or  foreign  trade.  The  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  Inspection  does  not  cover  ani¬ 
mals  slaughtered  for  local  consumption  within  the 
State. 

At  present  prices  in  this  country  there  can  be  little 
question  but  that  a  shipment  of  baled  hay  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  would  be  a  profitable  venture 
this  season.  The  shortage  In  the  last-named  coun¬ 
try  of  hay  and  forage  crops  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  many  cattle  have  bad  to  be  slaughtered,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  seem  probable  that  the  conditions 
of  things  now  prevalent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
will  result  In  an  Increased  demand  for  American 
meats  In  the  near  future  in  addition  to  the  present 
demand  for  American  hay. 

Joslah  M.  Hubbard,  Connecticut  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Peach  Yellows,  under  the  new  law,  has 
appointed  the  following  deputies:  Hartford  County, 
Hoswell  A.  Moore,  Berlin;  A.  C.  Sternberg,  West 
Hartford;  New  Haven  County,  Dennis  Fenn,  Mil¬ 
ford;  E.  C.  Warner,  North  Haven;  J.  Norris  Barnes, 
Yalesvllle;  Falrtleld  County,  George  Comstock,  Nor¬ 
walk;  W.  J.  Jennings,  Greens  Farms;  Lttchtleld 
County,  Asa  Welton,  Plymouth:  Tolland  County, 
Gideon  Tilllrghast,  Vernon:  Windham  County, 
Ezra  C.  May,  Woodstock.  They  are  to  be  allowed 
$5  ptr  day  and  expenses,  and  will  begin  the  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  peach  orchards  Immediately.  They  have 
power  to  destroy  all  Infected  trees  and  the  fruit. 

A  bill  Is  now  awaiting  action  by  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  to  “  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Foreign  and  Colo¬ 
nial  Cheese.”  Its  object  Is  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  sale  of  foreign  and  colonial  cheese  as 
British  or  Irish,  by  providing  that  every  person 
dealing  in  this  commodity  shall  label  It  In  capital 
letters  not  less  than  one  inch  square,  "  Foreign  ”  or 
“  Colonial,”  as  may  be  necessary.  The  bill  applies 
to  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  and  the  first 
offense  Is  to  be  visited  with  a  tine  not  exceeding  £5. 
and  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offense  with  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £20.  One  clause  is  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect:  ”  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  any  cheese 
exposed  for  sale  and  not  marked  ‘  Foreign  ’  or  'Colo¬ 
nial 'shall  be  presumed  to  be  exposed  for  sale  as 
British  or  Irish  cheese  ” 

Secretary  Moehler  of  Kansas  has  Issued  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  that  If  conditions  continue  favorable, 
Kansas  will  have  the  largest  corn  crop  In  the  State’s 
history,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  1889, 
when  the  yield  was  273.(00,(00  bushels  from  an  area 
of  6,820,693  acres.  For  the  first  time  since  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Board  Mr.  Moehler  says  he 
is  unable  accurately  to  estimate  the  corn  acreage. 
He  obtains  his  figures  from  county  assessors,  and 
their  reports  came  In  this  year  before  farmers  whose 
wheat  had  proved  a  failure  had  plowed  their  wheat 
fields  and  planted  them  i-  corn.  He  estimates  that 
the  acreage  will  be  at  least  12  per  cent  In  excess  of 
that  of  last  year,  when  It  was  5,603,588  acres.  This 
would  fix  the  acreage  for  this  year  at  6,296,018. 

Nearly  all  tve  manufacturers  of  harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery  competing  at  Chicago  are  reported  to  have 
decided  not  to  participate  In  the  Held  trials  for  which 
arrangements  had  been  made.  They  say  that  the 
award  sistem  adopted  has  been  discredited  all  over 
the  world,  and  that  the  medals  would  be  of  no  value 
to  them,  while  the  expense  of  competing  would  be 
very  great;  that  the  trials  are  only  to  be  In  rye,  oats 
and  barley,  while  the  great  crop  of  the  world  Is 
wheat;  that  they  brought  their  machines  to  the 
Fair  for  exhibition  only,  with  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  no  field  trials,  and  that  they 
were  given  only  a  week’s  notice,  which  Is  not  time 
enough  for  all  of  them  to  get  their  machines  ready. 
Furthermore,  they  claim  th  t  the  place  for  the  trials 
is  not  neutral  ground,  having  been  used  for  years  by 
a  Chicago  house  In  this  line  as  a  testing  farm.  All 
the  machines  used  on  the  farm  are  from  this  house, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  neighborhood  is  In  its 
favor. 

A  Norfolk  firm  reports  about  the  peanut  crop  as 
follows:  The  entire  peanut  section  heard  from 
gives  34  per  cent,  or  in  other  words,  34  replies  out  of 
1(10  state  that  about  the  same  acreage  Is  planted  In 
peanuts  as  was  planted  last  year,  32  per  cent  report 
more  acreage  and  34  per  cent  say  that  the  acreage 
Is  less.  Fourteen  per  cent  report  good  stands,  18 
per  cent  fair  to  medium,  30  per  cent  poor  and  38 
per  cent  bad.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  report  favor¬ 
able  planting  season.  18  per  cent  only  .  air  and  45 
per  cent  unfavorable.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
plies  give  as  their  opinion  that  If  good  favorable 
seasons  are  had  on  the  plant  from  now  until  digging 
time,  that  the  crop  will  come  up  to  a  full  average. 
I  lfty-four  per  cent  say  that  though  the  season  may 
be  favorable  It  will  not  be  an  average  crop.  The 
fate  of  the  crop  hinges  on  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  good  favorable  seasons  for  the  growing  and  de- 
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velopment  of  vine  and  nut.  Taking  a  review  of 
these  reports,  we  must  say  that  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  crop  Is  only  fair. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  during  the  past 
few  weeks  received  many  requests  for  information 
as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  this  year's  forage 
crops  in  the  United  8tates.  All  these  communica¬ 
tions  emphasize  very  markedly  the  shortage  of  hay 
and  forage  crops  In  Europe,  and  especially  in  France, 
and  there  Is  every  evidence  that  a  very  large  foreign 
demand  at  remunerative  prices  will  prevail  for 
baled  hay.  From  other  sources  it  Is  learned  at  the 
Department  that  hay  Is  selling  In  England  at  $15  to 
$50  a  ton. 

The  National  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union,  said  to  be  the  largest  organization  of  farmers 
in  the  world,  will  hold  Us  summer  encampment  at 
Mount  Gretna.  Pa..  August  19  to  26.  The  following 
are  seme  of  the  inducements  for  farmers  to  attend: 
Lowest  railroad  rates.  Admission  by  railroad  free. 
Mass  meetings  dally ;  the  most  prominent  speakers 
In  America  on  agricultural  subjects.  Four  large 
assembly  halls;  combined  seating  capacity  over 
12,000.  Numerous  bands  and  other  music;  excellent 
entertainments  day  and  evening.  Hundreds  of  cot¬ 
tages  on  the  grounds;  boarding  at  lowest  prices— old- 
fashioned  farmer's  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper,  25 
cents.  Mammoth  display  of  agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments;  also  agricultural  products.  Two  hundred 
dollars  for  best  Alliance  exhibit,  $100  second  best, 
$50  third  best.  Liberal  premiums  for  best  butter, 
home  made  bread,  cake,  pies,  canned  fruits  and  jel¬ 
lies.  Competition  free  to  all  farmers,  farmers’ 
wives,  sons  and  daughters.  Immense  building  for 
displays  of  the  household.  Stalls  for  live  stock;  lib¬ 
eral  premiums.  There  will  also  be  numerous  excur¬ 
sions  to  ether  points  of  interest,  and  the  llev.  T. 
DeWltt  Talmage,  D.  D.,  assisted  by  200  trained  chor¬ 
isters,  Is  expected  to  conduct  the  religious  services 
at  4  p.  m.,  Sunday,  August  20.  Any  further  Informa¬ 
tion  of  Henry  C.  Demmlng.  Chairman  Encampme  t 
Committee,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARKETS. 


BEAN8  AND  PHASE. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  50  @2  55 

Medium,  oholce,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  00 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  45  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  65  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  75  @195 

White  Kidney . 1  90  @2  00 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 2  00  @2  10 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  70  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 165  @  — 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag . 2  25  @  — 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  6  @  6(6 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  594®  — 

Common  self  working .  5  @  5(6 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  . 5(6@  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 2056 @21 

Western,  separator,  extras . 20  @— 

Western,  first .  1!)  @19(6 

Western,  seconds . 18  @1856 

Western,  third . 17  @1756 

State  dairy,  half-firkln  tubs,  extras . 1956  320 

First . 18(*@19 

Seconds . 17(6®18 

Thirds . 16  @  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . . 18(6@19 

Welsh  tubs,  second . 17(6@l8 

Tubs,  thirds . 17  @— 

Western  imitation  creamery,  nrsts  . 18  @1856 

Seconds . 16  @1656 

Thirds  . 15  @1556 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 1756@18 

Seconds . * . 1556@1656 

Thirds . 1456@15 

Western  factory,  extras . 17  @  — 

Firsts . 16  @1656 

Second's . 1556®— 

Thirds . . . 1456@15 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy  8%@  9 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice .  84460 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  854®  896 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  894®  876 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fair .  '854®  894 

Full  cream,  large,  common .  8  @  856 

B'ull  cream,  small,  fine  while .  9  @  — 

Full  cream,  small  colored .  9  @  — 

B'ull  cream,  good .  856@  894 

Skims,  choice .  6  @  756 

Skims,  fine .  556@  6 

Skims,  good .  354®  5 

Skims,  poor .  56®  3 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  S’n  Astrachan,  per  carrier .  1  00@  2  00 

E.  Harvest,  per  haif-bbl . 1  00®  2  00 

E  Harvest,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Green,  per  crate .  50@  1  00 

Up-River,  Astr&enan,  per  bbl .  1  U0@  1  75 

Up-Klver,  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl .  1  00@  1  75 

Blackberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  E.  Harvest, 

per  quart .  4@  7 

Wilson,  per  quart .  9®  10 

Jersey,  per  quart .  9®  10 

Cherries,  black,  fancy,  per  lb .  10@  12 

B’ancy,  Red  and  White,  per  lo .  8@  9 

B'alr  to  good,  per  lb .  4@  7 

Prime  sour,  per  lb .  3@  6 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  4@  5 

Cherry,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  4@  7 

Prime,  per  bush .  1  50®  2  00 

Grapes,  B’la.  per  case .  100  0  2  00 

Ga.  Delaware,  5- lb  basket .  30®  50 

Ga  Champion.  10-lb  basket .  25m  30 

8.  C.,  Moore’s  BJarly,  per  lo .  8®  10 

S.  C.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  15@  20 

Huckleberries,  Snawangunk  Mt.,  per  box . .  1  00@  — 

Penn.,  per  basket .  30®  75 

Jersey,  per  quart .  p@  11 

Jersey,  per  box .  £0®  75 

N.  C.,  per  quart .  5@  10 

Md.,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Musk-melons.  Cn’n.,  prime,  per  bbl .  2  (00  2  25 

Ch’n  and  Fla.,  poor,  per  ool .  50®  1  CO 

Ch’n,  fancy,  per  basket . 1  00®  1  25 

Ch’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

N.  C.,  prime,  per  crate .  1  75@  2  25 

N.  C.,  poor,  per  crate . 1  CO®  1  50 

Peaches,  Georgia,  prime,  per  carrier .  2  25®  2  75 

Poor,  per  carrier .  1  50a  2  00 

Del.  and  Md..  per  basket .  50®  75 

Del  and  Md.,  per  crate .  75®  1  25 

N.  C.,  per  crate . 1  50®  2  25 

S.  C.,  per  half-case .  75®  1  25 

S.  O..  per  carrier .  1  00@  2  00 

Pears.  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  crate .  50®  1  00 

Le  Conte,  per  bbl . 2O0@  3  00 

Plums  N.  C.,  wild  goose,  per  basket .  51®  75 

Georgia,  wild  goose,  per  carrier .  1  60a  2  50 

Md.  Sc  Del.  Beach,  ter  quart  .  4®  6 

Raspoerrles,  Md.  &  Del.,  red,  per  pint .  5®  4 

Blackcaps,  per  pint .  256®  4 

Up-River,  per  third  cup .  25*®  356 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint .  3®  5 

Jersey,  Black,  per  plat .  3®  4 

Jersey,  Black,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Water-melons,  Florida,  prime,  per  100 . 18  00®  — 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  100 . P  00<aH  00 

Poor,  per  100 .  8  00@10  00 


FRUIT8— DRIED. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-drted,  siloed.. 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-drted,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-drted.  sliced,  oholce 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Cherries  . . . 

Huckleberrtes . 

Blackberries . . 

Apricots,  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State,  per  lb .  . 

EGGS. 


856®  9 
8  @- 
7940  7 76 

4  @5 
4  @  5 
— .  @- 
494®  5 
4  @  4(6 
2(4®  2^6 
i(4@  194 
9  @12 
9  @— 
456®  5 
8  @10 
9  @10 
11  @13 
-  @- 


New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  16  @  17 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn .  15(6@  16 

Michigan  fancy .  15  @  — 

Northern  lnd.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  111 .  1494®  15 

Other  Western  and  No  th  western .  1*56@  14-94 

Southwestern .  14  @14(4 

Western  seconds,  per  case .  2  50  @3  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 70  @73 

Rye . 54  @59 

Barley . —  @— 

Buokwheat . —  @— 

Corn .  ...40  @52 

Oats.... . 36  @47 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover  .  1156®  1256 

Timothy  .  .  .2  00  @2  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  95 

No.  2 .  80  @  85 

No  3 .  70  @  80 

Shipping .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed .  70  @  80 

Clover .  70  @  75 

Salt .  45  @  50 

Straw.  No.  1  rye .  65  @  70 

No.  2  rye  .  50  @  55 

Short  rye .  50  @  — 

Oat .  45  @  50 

Wheat .  40  @  45 

HONEY 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb .  10  @  18 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Extracted  Si.utnern,  per  gallon .  69  @  70 

California,  light  amber,  round  Ijts, 

per  lb .  8  ©  10 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  2156®  22 

Prime .  20(6©  21 

Common  to  medium .  19  @  20 

Old  olds .  6  @  12 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  21  @  2156 

Common  to  prime .  19  @  21 

California,  old  olds .  6  ©  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  45  @  48 

Altmarks,  etc .  42  @  45 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . . 5  00  @5  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans . 3  00  @4  25 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50  @4  30 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  6(4@  7 

B’alr  to  good,  per  lb .  694®  <5 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @556 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  @456 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Country  dressed,  prime .  R  @  9(6 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  8  @8(6 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  694  ®  7(6 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  5(6®  6(6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4(6®  5(6 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 50  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair .  . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  8  @11(6 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  each . 150  @6  25 

8heep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4  @  494 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb  . 3  @4 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 6  00  @6  70 

POTATOK8. 


Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lo . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. .. 
Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 


Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair 
Young  birds,  per  pair  ... 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  Phlta  ,  broilers,  3  lbs  or  over, 
pr  lb . 


Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb... 
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VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  75®  — 

Prime . 1  00@1  £0 

Culls .  50®  75 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  per  bunches .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  — @  — 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  25@1  Ml 

Cauliflower.  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50  2  4  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  .  — @  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen  .  — @  — 

Cabbage.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 4  00(36  00 

Wakefield,  per  100  . 3  00@3  60 

Cucumbers,  Jersev,  per  basket .  1  00@  — 

Md.,  per  crate .  50®  60 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  crate  .  15®  'JO 

Eggplant.  Southern,  peribbl .  4  P0@6  CO 

Green  Corn,  per  00 . 1  2(01  50 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  110-lD  bag..  _ 2  25@2  50 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 3  0003  50 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Peas.  L.  1.,  per  bag .  1  50®  — 

Jersey,  per  basket .  ..1  oo@l  25 

Squash.  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Jersey,  white,  per  bbl .  . 1  00@1  50 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  40@  60 

L.  I.,  per  uag .  75(01  00 

Jersev.  per  basket .  .  7501  00 

Md.,  greon,  per  basket .  250  fo 

Md.,  per  bbl .  7  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Sac.,  per  carrier .  5C@1  00 

Chas.,  per  carrier .  50@1  00 

N.  C.,  per  ca  rter .  50®1  00 

Maryland,  per  carrier . 1  0?@1  75 

Norfolk,  Acme,  per  crate .  75@1  50 

Norfolk,  common,  per  crate .  60®  75 

Jersey,  per  box . 1  00@1  25 

Turnips,  Jersev  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl...l  25@1  50 

WOOL. 

Ohio  XX . 27  @  28 

B'lne  delaine . 28  @  29 

Michigan  X . 25  @  — 

Michigan  fine  delaine . 25J6@  — 

Unwashed  one  quarter  and  three-eighths 

blood  combing . 23  @  — 

Unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces.  ..17  @  23 

Territory,  scoured . . 50  @  52 

Texas . 16  18 

8prlng  California . )5  @  17 

Pulled . 30  @  38 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  25  0  2  75 

S’n,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  5033  00 

S’n.  CntU  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

S’n,  ungraded,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Soutnern,  second,  per  bol . 1  25@1  50 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  50®  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,374  cans  of  milk, 
148  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  922  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1  15  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  two  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  producer. 


THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 


These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set  :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


The  Wonderful  Christy  Bread  Knife 

Patentcd  Nov  I27H.89  -  Oc  r  6th.  91. 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  81,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  81.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


A  BIG  FRUIT  CROP  REQUIRES  PROPER  HANDLING. 


A  big  crop  on  any  one  farm  demands  a  big  evaporator  if  evaporated.  The 
small  farm  with  a  big  crop  demands  a  way  to  use  the  surplus  and  waste  fruit.  The 

U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  fills  the 
bill.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved.  It  is  the  latest,  cheapest, 
best.  A  veritable  little  bread  winner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  base.  Can 
be  used  on  any  kind  of  stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  Base,  22x1(5  inches ;  Height,  2(5 
inches.  Eight  galvanized  wire-cloth 
trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  extra  fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic 
use,  up  to  two  bushels  ot  fresh  fruit 
per  day.  Price  of  the  drier  alone,  87. 
Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
85 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  87.  This  will 
pay  your  own  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  New  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  substituted  if  preferred. 
Shipped  by  freight  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense;  cost  50  cents  to  about  81,  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance.  TI1E  RURAL  PUB¬ 
LISHING  COMPANY,  Cor.  Chambers 
and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  FRAUD. 

The  Kansas  Fai  mer  recently  contained 
an  account  of  the  doings  of  one  “  Prof. 
Brown,”  who  is  said  to  be  entertaining 
the  horticulturists  of  Colorado,  and  prob¬ 
ably  working  east  like  the  potato  bug 
named  after  that  State.  Here  is  what 
they  say  of  him  : 

“  Prof.  Brown’s  specialty  is  blight. 
What  he  doesn’t  know  about  apple  and 
pear  blight  wouldn’t  fill  a  respectable 
experiment  station  bulletin.  He  has 
discovered,  so  he  informs  his  victims, 
that  blight  is  caused  by  a  minute  larval 
worm  working  at  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
This  larva  he  calls  the  ‘  multi-transpar¬ 
ent  blight  parasite.’ 

“Prof.  Brown’s  method  of  operating 
is  something  as  follows  :  An  orchard  is 
found  which  shows  evidences  of  blight, 
and  the  owner  is  interviewed.  Taking 
the  owner  of  the  orchard,  the  professor 
digs  around  one  of  the  worst  affected 
trees,  discloses  a  partially  decayed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  root  with  dozens  of  small, 
white  larvae  working  in  the  dead  bark, 
and  then  says  :  ‘  Now  you  see  the  cause 

of  the  blight.  Scientific  men  will  tell 
you  that  blight  is  a  bacterial  disease,  but 
what  is  theory  when  compared  with 
practical  experience  ?  Seeing  is  believ¬ 
ing.  Here  you  can  see  with  your  own 
eyes  the  cause  of  the  blight.’  And  the 
orchardist  thinks  he  can.  ‘  Now,’  con¬ 
tinues  the  professor,  ‘  my  insect  extermi¬ 
nator  will  kill  these  insects  and  cure  the 
blight ;  and  all  I  charge  for  the  privilege 
of  using  it  is  $25.  To  be  sure,  you  will 
have  to  buy  the  neeessary  machines  and 
material  asi  le  from  this,  but  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  your  orchard  you  can  easily 
afford  to  pay  so  small  a  sum  as  will  be 
needed.’ 

“  The  orchardist  usually  invests.  Why 
shouldn’t  he,  when  the  professor  and  his 
exterminator  have  both  been  officially 
indorsed,  as  they  have,  by  the  Colorado 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  ?  Why 
should  he  question  the  statement  that 
blight  is  caused  by  these  multi-trans- 
parent  blight  parasites,  when  the  men 
who  have  been  selected  as  the  best  in 
the  State  to  look  after  horticultural  in¬ 
terests  do  not  question  it  ?  Would  it 
not  be  presumptuous  for  him  to  suggest 
that  possibly  the  presence  of  these  ‘para¬ 
sites’  is  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause 
of  the  blight,  when  those  who  should 
know  something  of  such  matters  do  not 
suggest  as  much  ? 

“  But  the  professor  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  Colorado.  He  is  awaken¬ 
ing  the  orchardists  to  the  danger  which 
threatens  their  plantations,  and  is  set¬ 
ting  them  at  work  combating  the  danger 
according  to  a  reasonable  method,  al¬ 
though  the  theories  he  puts  forth  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the  reason 
for  the  treatment  are  wholly  untenable. 

“  The  ‘  exterminator  ’  is  a  simple  me¬ 
tallic  apparatus  designed  to  be  sunk 
into  the  earth  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
there  to  serve  as  a  means  for  the  grad¬ 
ual  and  effective  dissemination  of  the 
fertilizing  compound  and  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  with  which  it  is  charged.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  consists  of  two  vessels,  one  fit¬ 
ting  partially  inside  of  the  other,  like 
the  two  parts  of  a  telescope  dinner  pail. 
Bone  dust,  potash  and  other  fertilizers 
are  placed  in  the  lower  vessel,  and  the 
kerosene  emulsion  is  poured  into  the 
upper.  Numerous  holes  in  both  vessels 
allow  the  emulsion  to  flow  into  the  one 
containing  the  fertilizer,  and  then  out 
into  the  ground,  carrying  some  of  the 
fertilizer  with  it. 

“  Prof.  Brown’s  explanation  of  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  this  treatment  is  that  the  emul¬ 
sion  and  fertilizer  together  kill  the  par¬ 
asites,  and  thus  cure  the  blight  by  re¬ 
moving  its  cause.  As  an  adjunct  to  this 
treatment,  all  blighted  portions  of  the 
tree  are  eut  back  to  unaffected  wood. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  assigned. 

“In  the  treatment  applied  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  we  have  just  the  measures  that 
have  been  recommended  for  years — re¬ 
moving  all  diseased  wood  and  applying 


fertilizer  to  assist  the  tree  in  recuper¬ 
ating  its  wasted  energy — nothing  more. 
The  fact  that  the  white  larvae  are  at  the 
roots  cuts  no  figure  as  far  as  the  blight 
is  concerned,  and  is  used  only  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  persuading  those  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  blight  to  put  up  the  desired 
$25.  Any  orchardist  may  fertilize  and 
prune  his  blighted  trees  with  fully  as 
good  results  without  the  use  of  Prof. 
Brown’s  exterminator,  and  at  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost.  There  is  no  need 
of  paying  tribute  to  an  itinerant  fraud 
for  the  privilege  of  using  a  treatment 
which  has  been  employed  for  years,  and 
the  wise  orchardist  will  refuse  to  do  it.” 


FARMER  GREEN'S  ADVICE. 

“  Take  my  advice,  Tom  ;  set  out  some 
apple  trees,  and,  when  you  are  an  old 
man  like  me,  they  will  be  the  comfort  of 
your  old  age.” 

So  said  farmer  Green,  and,  brushing 
back  the  silver  locks  from  his  brow,  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  Thirty  years  ago,  Sarah  and  I  set  out 
the  trees  you  see  yonder.  We  were  young 
then  and  did  not  realize  how  soon  we 
would  grow  old.  But  we  did  long  for  a 
store  of  good  apples  to  lay  by  for  win¬ 
ter.  For  many  years  it  looked  as  though 
our  trees  would  not  amount  to  much. 
The  fact  is,  we  had  to  work  hard  and 
sort  of  imagined  that  our  little  trees 
would  in  some  way  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  soil  here  is  just  the  right 
kind  for  apple  trees,  or,  I  am  afraid, 
they  would  never  have  lived.  Well,  after 
years  had  gone  by,  1  began  to  think  how 
I  had  neglected  them,  and  then  I  saw 
that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  fruit  from 
them  as  they  were,  so  I  went  to  work 
and  helped  them.  Day  after  day  and 
week  after  week  I  spent  in  trimming 
them  and  putting  dressing  around  them. 
Well,  a  year  had  not  gone  by  before  I 
was  proud  of  my  orchard.  It  immedi¬ 
ately  changed  in  looks.  The  trees  put 
out  a  wonderful  new  growth,  the  leaves 
became  dark  and  glossy,  and,  when  blos¬ 
soming  time  came,  such  a  sight  I  never 
saw  on  the  old  farm  before  !  About  the 
time  of  all  these  changes,  I  began  to  read 
about  ‘spraying.’  I  had  been  sorely 
troubled  by  wormy  and  defective  fruit, 
so  resolved  to  try  the  new  device.  Well, 
you  know  the  result — every  year  our  or¬ 
chard  is  loaded  with  perfect  fruit.  I 
must  say  it  is  wonderful. 

“  Come  with  me,  Tom,  my  boy,  and 
see  these  rows  of  Russets  with  the;r 
graceful  limbs  bending  to  the  earth  with 
their  loads  of  fruit.  There  are  the  Kings 
— not  many  of  them.  Below  you  see  the 
Spys  and  Bellflowers.  In  yonder  orchard 
you  see  we  have  an  abundance  of  Talman 
Sweets.  Yes,  Sarah  and  I  planted  to  suit 
our  tastes  without  much  of  an  idea  of 
their  future  market  value.  Well,  Tom, 
I  feel  like  encouraging  a  young  man  who 
has  a  farm  in  a  section  of  the  country 
where  apple  trees  will  grow,  to  set  all 
the  trees  he  can.  Then,  with  care  and 
kind  treatment,  together  with  the  aid  of 
science,  he  will  find  his  orchard  the  com¬ 
fort  and  staff  of  his  old  age.  J.  B.  m. 


A  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  FARMING. 

A  farmer  in  Britain,  working  160  to 
200  acres  of  rented  land,  seems  to  be  a 
different  being  from  his  American  con¬ 
gener,  who  owns  and  tills  an  equal  acre¬ 
age.  The  Briton  personally  performs 
little  manual  labor,  he  attends  to  what 
might  aptly  be  termed  the  commercial 
end  of  his  establishment.  He  is  not  only 
considered  “Somebody,”  but  he  is  a  well- 
fed,  well-dressed  business  man,  whether 
seen  trading  at  market  or  driving  to  or 
from  home  in  his  neat  dog  cart. 

American  humorists  find  a  fertile  field 
for  their  talents  in  portraying  our  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers,  until  “Hayseeds”  has  be¬ 
come  the  common  appellation  for  the 
fraternity.  Still  our  farmers  are  live, 
pushing,  careful  and  head-working  men. 
The  major  portion,  however,  seem  to 
consider  they  have  to  perform  the  manual 
labor  necessary  on  their  farms  if  they 


wish  to  be  successful,  and  become  more 
like  laborers  than  the  majority  of  their 
European  brethren. 

City  people  have  learned  to  look  upon 
country  folks  as  their  natural  prey. 
Boards  of  trade,  railroads,  commission- 
men,  retailers,  etc.,  reap  richer  harvests 
out  of  the  farmers  than  the  latter  secure 
from  their  well  tilled  fields,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  one 
of  the  raisons  d'etre  of  the  city  prosperity, 
and  now  it  seems  that  the  city  parasites 
have  grown  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  their  farmer  hosts. 

Is  it  not  true  that  many  farmers  are 
yearly  falling  farther  behind  financially? 
We  hear  of  the  successful  farmers,  those 
who  have  carved  and  worked  their  way 
to  competency ;  what  about  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ?  They  made  a  brave  fight 
against  many  odds ;  they  risked  their 
all  and  failed.  No  pean  celebrates  their 
futile  efforts,  t  eir  heroic  smuggles, 
against  adverse  circumstances.  Can  les¬ 
sons  not  be  learned  from  failure  as  well 
as  from  success  ? 

See  the  man  struggling  to  maintain 
his  widowed  mother,  also  his  own  young 
and  growing  family  from  the  old  impov¬ 
erished  farm,  already  heavily  mortgaged. 
He  sees  clearly  how  matters  could  be 
improved,  but  cannot  procure  the  needed 
manures  or  pay  for  the  help  he  wauls. 
He  attempts  to  do  the  manual  labor  of 
two  men,  besides  the  planning  and 
thinking  necessary.  Result :  the  man¬ 
ual  labor  is  not  thoroughly  performed, 
and  the  large  amount  of  physical  exer¬ 
tion  and  consequent  exhaustion  renders 
him  unfit  for  the  proper  performance  of 
mental  exertion.  Perhaps  sickness  and 
sorrow  enter  his  home,  accidents  occur 
which  forethought  might  have  prevented 
had  he  not  attempted  too  much,  and 
added  to  the  poverty  of  his  facilities  ; 
he  is  hit  by  a  bad  season  and  loses  heart 
and  farm  together  with  his  living  at 
one  full  swoop. 

He  may  be  a  new  starter  at  the  busi¬ 
ness,  who  is  attempting  too  much  for 
his  capital  and  his  experience.  Still  all 
make  the  fight  and  lose.  Perhaps  they 
are  physically  and  mentally  the  super¬ 
iors  of  the  successful  ones. 

Education  often  demands  more  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  which  have  become 
necessities  to  the  educated,  which  the 
less  educated  do  not  require.  A  day 
spent  in  the  county  tax  collector’s  office 
will  soon  show  that  brains  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  acquisition  of  property, 
many  illiterate  individuals,  seemingly  of 
dull  and  slow  comphrehension,  paying 
large  sums  for  taxes  on  realty. 

• 

Then  gently  scan  vour  brother  man, 

Still  gentler,  sister  woman; 

Though  they  may  gang  a  kennln’  wrang, 

To  step  aside  Is  human.— Burns. 

R  SYDE. 


Old-Time  Lazy  Boys. —  Rev.  Anson 
Titus  in  the  Independent  tells  us  that 
in  3656,  the  freeholders  of  the  town  of 
Boston 

“agreed  upon  the  complaint  against  thi 
son  of  Godwife  Samon  living  withoutt  a 
calling,  tr  at  if  she  dispose  nott  of  him 
in  someway  of  employ  before  the  next 
meeting,  that  then  the  townesmen  will 
dispose  of  him  to  some  service  according 
to  law.” 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  lazy  boys 
of  to-day  could  be  thus  treated.  There 
would  be  work  in  store  for  somebody. 


Oxe  Dollar  Expended  Now  In  purchasing  a 
bottle  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  by  those  troubled 
with  a  slight  Cough  or  Hoarseness,  or  Sore  Throat, 
may  save  the  expense  of  a  doctor’s  bill.  A  neglected 
Cou  h  often  ends  In  Consumption.  A  slight  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lining  of  the  wind-tubes,  the  usual 
symptoms  of  which  are  Sore  Throat  and  a  pain  In 
the  Breast,  frequently  leads  to  Bronchitis.  A  day’s 
delay  may  entail  months  of  suffering.  Better  try  at 
once  J..yne's  Expectorant,  a  standard  remedy,  whose 
curative  properties  have  been  tested  by  thousands. 
—Adv. 


Gholera  Infantum. 

This  most  common  cau6eof  death  among  young 
children  is  rightly  dreaded  by  all  mothers.  Save  the 
little  ones  by  ublng  l>R.  CHILES’  DIARRHEA 
CORDIAL.  Gives  Instant  relief.  Be  ready  for  the 
expected  siege  of  cholera  this  summer.  Price,  25 
cents  a  bottle.  Sold  by  all  drugglBts  and  dealers  of 
medicine,  or  direct  to  me.  Hundreds  of  reliable 
testimonials.  Prepared  only  by 

DR.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


SOME 

TIMELY 

BOOKS. 


JUST  ISSUED. 

Strawberries :  What,  How  and 
Wherefore. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 

Assistant  Editor  American  Gardening.  For  Small 
Patches  and  Big  Fields.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price, 
paper.  20  cents. 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade. — By  E. 
C.  Powell,  Assistant  Editor  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing,  and  William  McMillan,  superintendent  of 
Buffalo  Parks.  The  Use  of  Shade  Trees.  From 
Nursery  to  Permanent  Location.  What  Trees  to 
Plant.  Native  Trees  for  Particular  Purposes.  Shade 
Trees  in  City  Streets.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Country  Roads ;  Expert  Opinions 
Upon  Laying  Out,  Constructi  n  and 
Maintenance. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 

Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Packages  ;  the  Current  Styles 
of  Baskets,  Boxes,  Crates  and  Barrels 
Used  in  Marketing  Fruits  in  all  Parts 
of  the  Country. — Edited  by  E.  C  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

American  Grape  Training. — A  new 
book  by  L.  U.  Bailey.  Profusely  and  beautifully 
Illustrated  by  photographic  engravings  of  the  actual 
growing  vines  and  It  will  represent  all  the  practical 
systems  of  training  In  detail.  It  will  not  coniine  It¬ 
self  to  Ideal  diagrams.  It  will  be  bright,  systematic 
and  indispensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price, 
cloth.  75  cents. 


RECENT  ISSUES. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 
of  practical  workers.  A  lull  account  of  the  best 
methods,  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  lor  home  use  and  lor  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrue  to  the  home 
workers  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preserves.  Also  a  practical  chapter  on  pructlcal 
evaporation  of  fruits,  etc.  By  Ermentink  Young. 
Pi  Ice,  20  cents. 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing: — 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants ,  considered 
with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation. — By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
The  mam  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  betore  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Ag.lculture  In  Boston,  December  1, 1891.  Like  all 
the  writlogs  of  Professor  Baliey.lt  happily  combines 
the  results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  in  a  style  which  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  wnlch  is  Interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  40  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  (10th  ed.) — 

By  Elias  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated  with 
more  than  00  original  engravings  and  designed  to 
cover  toe  various  matter'  pertaining  to  planting  a 
place.  Following  are  the  leading  divisions:  Some 
reasons  for  planting  What  con  titutes  judicious 
planting;  Planning  a  place  for  planting  How  and 
what  to  order  lor  planting;  the  soil  In  wntch  to  plant 
Caring  for  the  stock  before  planting;  On  the  sowing 
or  seeds;  After  planting;  Future  management  of 
plants.  Just  the  tulng  for  the  busy  mun.  Price, 
paper,  20  cents. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Culture  and 

management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 
new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 
growers.  Reproduced  from  The  American  garden, 
with  ihe  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  cents, 

Insects  and  Insecticides. — A  Practical 

Manual  Concerning  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods 
of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By  Clarence  M. 
Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zo-ology,  New 
Hampshire  State  College.  *•  A  very  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  little  book.”— Dr.  C.  V  Riley,  U.  8.  Ento¬ 
mologist.  Price,  cloth  $1  25. 

The  New  Celery  Culture.  (New.) — By 

Robert  Niven  and  others.  Being  abstracts  of 
articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  growing 
celery  for  proflt,  publlsned  in  American  Garden¬ 
ing  and  The  rural  New-Yorker.  It  particularly 
details  the  “new  culture,’  which  does  away  with 
the  laborious  and  expensive  ridging  system.  Price 
paper  20  cents.  i 

Fruit-Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

(New)— By  W  C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas- 
sachuseiis  Horticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Illus¬ 
trated.  New  revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  It  the  latest  and  freshest  dook  on  the  subject. 
Price,  cloth,  16mo,  $1 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 

of  practical  workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes 
from  famous  preserves.  Also  a  chapter  on  evapora¬ 
tion  of  fruits  on  a  large  scale.  20  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. — What 
to  Do  In— Home  Treatment  Of- WUat  to  Do  'till  the 
Doctor  Comes.— By  G.  G.  Groff,  M.  l>.  Alphabetic- 
ally  arranged.  All  about  sunstroke,  poisoning, 
broken  bones,  cuts  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes, 
etc.,  freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic,  drown¬ 
ing,  exnaustlon,  explosions,  suffocation  by  gtses, 
what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned,  wounds,  etc. 
Price,  20  cents 

The  New  Botany. — A  Lecture  on  the 
best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Useful  Guide  In 
studying  ‘the  beautiful  science.”— By  W.  J.  Beal, 
M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  re¬ 
vised.  Price,  paper  25  cents. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture  ( Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged).— By  F.  A.  Gulley, 
M.8.,  Dean  and  Director  In  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona. 
Tnis  book  discusses  the  more  important  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture  In  a  plain,  blmpie  way, 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
wno  have  not  studied  chemistry  botany  and  other 
branches  of  science  relating  to  agiiculture.  Includes 
all  the  latest  developments  in  agricultural  science 
applied  to  the  subject.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Whole  Wheat  for  Milk. — The  present 
low  price  of  wheat  leads  one  to  inquire 
what  is  its  feeding  value  for  dairy  stock? 
A  few  years  ago,  when  wheat  was  un¬ 
salable  because  somewhat  damaged  in 
the  field,  I  had  some  ground  and  fed  to 
the  cows.  The  flow  of  milk  was  good, 
but  the  quality  fell  off  so  much  that  I 
sold  the  balance  and  bought  bran.  A 
neighbor,  who  kept  over  100  cows  and 
had  a  creamery,  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence.  What  does  The  Rural  say  ? 

West  Chester,  Pa.  w.  o.  e. 

R  N.-Y. — Our  own  experience,  which 
is  quite  limited,  has  not  been  like  yours. 
We  found  that  whole  ground  wheat  gave 
us  slightly  better  results,  so  far  as  qual¬ 
ity  goes,  than  bran,  which  is  what  we 
expected  from  the  chemical  analysis.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter. 

The  Horn  Fly. — Small  flies  get  in 
clusters  on  the  roots  of  cattle  horns  and 
eat  through  and  have  killed  several  here. 
What  wash  is.  the  best  to  keep  the  tor¬ 
menting  flies  off  the  horses  ?  o.  k.  s. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

R  N.-Y. — This  is  the  horn  fly.  Week 
before  last,  on  page  487,  we  gave  the 
recipe  of  “gnat  oil”  which  is  said  to 
drive  them  away.  The  kerosene  emulsion 
is  also  said  to  keep  them  off.  To  make 
th!s,  dissolve  three  ounces  of  soap  in 
three  pints  of  water  and  add  1%  pint  of 
kerosene,  stir  until  an  emulsion  is  formed 
and  then  dilute  to  three  gallons.  Good 
nets  on  the  horse*  or  frequent  sponging 
with  water  in  which  buhach  has  been 
soaked  will  help. 

Grain  for  Cows  on  Pasture. — When 
cows  are  fir=t  turned  on  pasture,  we  have 
found  that  to  continue  the  grain  ration 
until  the  pasture  is  abundant  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  whether  milk  or  butter  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  object  sought.  The  same  grain 
ration  fed  in  winter  may  be  used,  but  in 
decreasing  quantities,  and  when  the  pas¬ 
ture  becomes  abundant,  it  should  cease 
altogether.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  period  of  abundant  and  succulent 
pastures,  no  form  of  grain  ration  that 
may  be  used  will  repay  the  outlay  so  far 
as  increased  milk  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  question  as  to  the  saving 
effected  in  the  amount  of  grass  eaten 
from  the  pastures  has  yet  to  be  deter 
mined.  Until  this  is  done,  we  would  not 
be  justified  in  saying  that  grain  fed  to 
cows  in  milk  was  wasted  so  long  as  they 
had  free  access  to  abundant  pastures. 
As  soon  as  the  fresh  pastures  begin  to 
fail,  a  grain  supplement  should  again  be 
given.  Its  component  parts  should  em¬ 
brace,  so  far  as  possible,  grains  which 
the  locality  will  produce  freely.  In  this 
country  —  about  Guelph,  Canada  —  it 
would  mean  the  free  use  of  ground  oats, 
barley  and  pease,  in  the  proportions  of, 
say,  two  or  three,  one  and  one. 

Tprof.]  thos.  siiaw. 


NO  CASE  AGAINST  DISHORNERS. 

AN  ABLE  LEGAL  OPINION. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  April  last, 
a  farmer  living  at  Port  Dickinson,  near 
the  city  of  Binghamton,  had  14  cows  dis¬ 
horned.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  took  the  matter 
up  and  propcsed  to  make  a  test  case  of 
it  The  society  secured  the  services  of 
the  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Curtis,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  city  of  Binghamton,  to 
attend  to  it.  I  herewith  give  you  his 
opinion  : 

Some  time  ago  I  was  retained  by  the  society  to  In¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  of  dishorning  cattle,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  an  action  in  this  county  to  test  the 
law.  I  have  examined  the  law  and  find  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  penal  code  make  It  a  misdemeanor  for 
a  person  to  “  unjustltiably  injure  an  animal.”  I  have 
become  satisfied  that  dishorning  Is  not  a  violation  of 
the  penal  code,  and  shall  so  report  to  the  officers  at 
the  head  of  the  society  who  desired  the  action  to  be 
brought.  While  the  dishorning  of  cattle  appears  to 
persons  who  have  not  seen  It  done  to  be  cruel  and 
brutal,  yet  in  fact  it  is  not.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  milch  cow'  is  a  very  sensitive  animal,  and  will  show 
upon  slight  Injury,  excitement  or  nervous  strain  a 
loss  of  milk.  Investigation  shows  that  cows  that 
have  been  dishorned  show  no  change  either  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  milk  produced.  There  Is 
no  evidence  of  great  pain,  and  they  will  eat,  chew 
their  cuds,  and  show  no  signs  of  suffering  from  the 
effect  of  the  process 


There  have  been  about  2,000  cattle  dishorned  In 
Broome  County,  and  I  have  found  that  It  was  done 
by  the  most  Intelligent  and  humane  dairymen,  those 
who  take  excellent  care  of  their  herds,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  Is  approved  by  them.  I  am  also  Informed  by 
Prof.  Roberts,  Law  and  Wing,  of  Cornell  University, 
who  have  experimented  with  and  investigated  the 
matter,  that  It  Is  beneficial.  The  horns  are  sawed 
off  near  the  bass,  which  Is  followed  by  some  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  then  the  parts  heal  over  and  become  hard. 
The  cows,  after  the  operation,  are  less  vicious,  and 
will  lie  down  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  num¬ 
ber  will  drink  at  the  same  watering  trough  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  keep  in  better  condition  for 
producing  milk.  I  do  not  think  the  penal  code  as  It 
now  stands  needs  to  be  revised  for  the  purpose  of 
legalizing  the  process.  I  have  been  unable  to  tlnd 
any  persons  in  this  county  who  are  competent  from 
knowledge  and  experience  to  give  evidence  In  such  a 
case  who  wou.d  aid  the  people  In  a  prosecution. 

How  the  Job  is  Done. 

Mr.  Curtis  speaks  of  2,000  head  being 
dishorned  in  Broome  County.  I  have 
dishorned  since  December  1,  1802,  over 
1,200  head,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  cow 
that  showed  any  symptoms  of  suffering 
after  the  operation.  Very  frequently 
they  were  chewing  their  cuds  within  10 
minutes  after.  As  for  the  pain  while 
dishorning,  allowing  that  it  is  extremely 
great,  it  is  not  long,  as  I  take  a  horn 
off  in  from  three  to  six  seconds.  I  have 
frequently  been  timed  while  cutting,  and 
have  cut  a  pair  of  ordinal  y  horns  from  a 
nine  year-old  Short-horn  cow  in  eight 
seconds,  this  time  including  the  time  of 
changing  the  saw  from  the  one  horn  to 
the  other.  I  use  a  very  sharp,  fine¬ 
toothed  meat  saw,  and  aim  to  take  one- 
fo  irth  of  an  inch  of  the  skin  with 
the  horn.  I  would  rather  take  more 
than  less,  as  I  find  from  experience  that 
a  cow’s  head  will  skin  over  so  that  all 
trace  of  the  horn  will  disappear  if  we 
get  the  root  of  the  horn;  otherwise  the 
stub  will  grow.  It  does  not  hurt  any 
more  to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done  than 
to  do  it  as  it  is  frequently  done  by  the 
unskilled.  I  secure  the  cow’s  head  firmly 
in  a  box,  which  is  made  as  follows :  Cut 
2  by  8-inch  plank  30  inches  long,  and  one 
2  by  (J-inch  30  inches  long.  Nail  the 
8-inch  planks  on  to  the  edges  of  the 
other;  thus  you  will  have  a  box  that 
will  be  six  inches  wide,  six  inches  deep 
and  30  inches  long.  At  one  end  bore  a 
two-inch  auger  hole  in  the  bottom,  and 
about  three  inches  from  the  end. 

This  box  is  fastened  to  the  st  inchion 
and  manger  at  the  proper  height,  with 
the  hole  at  the  outer  end  from  the  cow. 
Put  the  cow  in  the  stanchion;  put  a 
stout  rope  around  her  neck ;  then  slip  a 
noose  around  her  nose,  put  the  rope 
through  the  hole  in  the  box  and  draw 
her  head  down  into  it.  Have  a  ring  back 
from  the  box  and  near  the  floor  to  which 
to  fasten  the  rope  or  through  which  to 
draw  it.  Put  a  bale  strap  from  a  two- 
horse  harness  around  the  box  and  around 
her  neck  back  of  the  horns,  and  a  hold¬ 
back  strap  from  a  single  harness  around 
the  box  and  her  nose  just  below  her  eyes; 
put  straps  through  the  buckles  but  do 
not  buckle.  One  man  sits  in  the  manger, 
takes  hold  of  the  ends  of  these  straps, 
pulls  them  tight  and  holds  her  head 
firmly  in  the  box  while  another  man 
holds  the  anchor  rope.  I  now  step  in 
front  of  the  cow’s  head  and  can  see  just 
where  to  saw  to  do  it  as  it  should  be 
done.  I  start  the  saw  on  the  skin,  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  horn, 
make  quick  motions  which  numbs  the 
horn,  and  as  soon  as  the  horn  drops  I 
saw  the  other  likewise  ;  then  I  take  a 
sharp  knife  and  cut  the  skin  that  holds 
the  bottom  of  the  horn  and  the  work  is 
done.  I  loosen  the  rope  and  strap3  as 
soon  as  the  horn  is  off,  so  that  the  cow’s 
head  is  not  kept  confined  more  than  10 
or  15  seconds  at  the  most. 

Bleeding;  Results  are  Good. 

Some  will  bleed,  others  will  not.  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  when  one 
has  bled  enough  to  hurt  her.  Sometimes 
T  have  cut  horns  that  bled  very  freely, 
and  the  owner  was  nervous  over  it  and 
to  quiet  his  nerves  I  have  stopped  tbe 
blood,  first  with  a  compress  and  after¬ 
wards  by  tying  the  vein.  If  this  cannot 
b  done,  I  sear  the  vein  with  a  red  hot 
iron.  When  a  person  says  that  dishorn¬ 
ing  is  inhuman,  be  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  It  will  be  but  a  few 


years  before  cows  with  horns  will  be  a 
curiosity.  I  have  22  head,  all  kept  in 
one  stable  where  there  is  a  tank  of  water. 
We  let  them  all  loose  at  a  time  if  we  like 
— yearlings,  calves,  cows,  large  and  small 
They  will  crowd  up  to  the  tank  and 
drink;  if  a  small  one  gets  there  first, 
her  right  to  drink  at  that  time  is  as  good 
as  one  larger.  When  in  the  yard  in  the 
winter  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  it  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  so  many  lie  down  together,  all 
as  close  as  so  many  sheep.  I  almost 
believe  when  I  see  them  lying  down 
together  and  my  mind  reverts  to  tbe 
time  when  my  cows  had  horns,  when 
one  or  two  would  put  a  whole  multitude 
to  flight,  one  or  two  would  occupy  the 
shed  and  all  others  stand  out  in  the 
storm,  that  tbe  time  has  already  come 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  when  “the  lamb 
and  the  lion  shall  lie  down  together.” 
I  say  that  dishorning  has  come  to  stay. 
It  is  humane.  Last  winter  a  bill  was 
presented  in  our  State  legislature  to 
legalize  dishorning.  I  could  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  such  an  act,  and  thought  it 
unnecessary.  If  dishorning  is  cruel, 
what  of  castrating  ?  Since  my  cows 
were  dishorned  I  have  not  had  one  that 
gave  bloody  milk  from  being  hooked.  I 
ha?e  no  abortions.  My  cows  are  not  all 
scarred  by  being  hooked.  I  have  from 
25  to  40  sheep  and  from  two  to  five  colts 
and  young  horses.  All  run  in  a  yard 
together  with  the  cows,  when  the  cows 
are  nut  of  the  stable.  I  have  not  had  a 
colt  or  sheep  injured  since  the  cows  were 
dishorned.  I  can  let  them  run  together 
with  perfect  safety.  c.  m  lusk. 


“Don’tTobaccoSpitorSmokBlfourLife&way.” 

Name  of  little  book  just  received  —  tells  about 
Notnbac,  tbe  wo-.derfnl,  harmless,  economical  cure 
for  chewing-  smoking— cigarette  or  snuff  habit.  You 
run  no  physical  or  tlnanclal  risk,  for  Notnbnc  is  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  cure  or  monoy  refunded.  Book 
mailed  iree.  The  Sterling  Remedy  Company, 
Box  1U0,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Imported  and  home-bred,  from  two  months  to 
two  years  old.  Several  eligible  for  Show-Yard 
honors.  Address  J.  L.  HOPE, 

(Supt.  for  H.  McK.  Twomhly), 
Madison,  N  J. 


KNOB  MOUNIAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 


B.  ROCl  8  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 


MAHI/>N  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

i3f  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


ATTENTION  ! 

Farmers  and  Cattle  Raisers, 

are  you  troubled  with  “THE  TEXAN 
FLY?”  If  so,  WE  can  help  you.  Our 

Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

is  a  sure  remedy.  POSI'ITVELY  harmless 
to  cattle.  The  BEST  thlDg  yet  produced. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., Syracuse,  N.Y. 

c2?me”rokf  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  181)3.  For 
Circular  address  II.  D.  GILL,  V.  S.,  Sec.,  882  B.  27th 
Btreet,  New  York  City. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersoy  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ALONE  and  unequaled  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.C.  C.  and  of  the  tinest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABElt  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  KOSLYN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Recorded  Berkshires. 

Why  pay  high  expressage  ?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  blood  near  home.  The 
“  Wills  wood  Herd  ”  will  have  about  ICO  pigs 
to  select  from.  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best,  Catalogue  on  application 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

FINIS  TREK  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


High-Class  Shropshire^ 

We  now  'ffer  10  imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Bowen  Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  15  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-bied  yearling  ra-us  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  tlrst  ’95  Importation  will  arrive  in  July. 

•I  HE  WILLOWS.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  30'  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World's  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  14.  See  It  sure. 


Poland  China  Swine  Head¬ 
quarters.  D  V.  MAGIE,  Orlglna- 
«  tor,  Oxford,  O  Send  for  circulars. 


The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 


SECOND  EDITION, 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 


Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 


Horses, 

Cattle, 

Sheep 

and 

Swine. 

By  GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A., 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and  Professor 
of  Agriculture  In  the  Agricultural  and 
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Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book  on  Domestic  Animals  in  18  of 
the  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  United  States. 


lstlcs,  xMeriis,  Objectl  ns,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each 
with  Data  re^ardlnK  its  Registry  Association,  Scale 
of  Points,  W  hen  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Management  are 
supplemented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  success¬ 
ful  breeders  of  the  i.nlted  States  and  Canada,  each  giving 
his  actual  methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 


1  H E  *■' h, C O N I)  EDITION  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared  by  the  author,  the  text  thorougr  iy  revised,  brought 
down  to  date,  numerous  additions  rrade,  and  many  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  from  competent  stockmen  and  instruc¬ 
tors  In  animal  husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The 
chapter  on ’•  Selection  ot  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  n-  w 
especially  complete,  the  author  having  embodied  therein 
a  carefully  prepared  “  Study  In  A nlnial  Physics,”  regard¬ 
ing  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Dally  News  says: 

“This  is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  Is 
Illustrated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  a  horse,  which  are  supplemented  by  carefully  com¬ 
piled  ratios  of  lengths  of  the  various  parts.  This  Is  a 
valuable  paper  for  horse  owners.  ’ 


All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  tbe  first  edition  was  published,  have  been 
given  proper  place,  and  important  data  regarding  these 
and  many  old  breeds  Incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especi¬ 
ally  prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  In  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main 
divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact,  it  Is  believed  tb»t 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  Increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  it  of  greater 
value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  wnether  in  the 
class  room  or  on  the  farm. 


Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 


Price,  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  $2;  half  sheep, 
182.75;  half  morocco,  $3.50. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 


DRIED 


/  ORDERS  TAKEN  MY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  1  36  Forest  8treet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

GR£ATAH€*ICIP 


Gompanv 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER, 


CANADA  m  11  ^  O 

UNLEACHED  M  M 

UAHDWooi)#^  V#  I  I  Hi 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Row.  Boston.  Mass. 


IF  set  out  in  July.  August  or  September,  will  produce  a  crop  of 
berries  in  June  next  year.  Our  Midsummer  price-list,  mailed 
free,  describes  the  best  varieties,  which  we  oiler  in  strong  rooted 
pot-grown  plants  now  ready  for  delivery.  Also  Celery  and  Cabbage 
Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  for  Summer  and  Fall  Sowing, 
and  seasonable  sundries  for  the  garden. 


The  irrepressible  dude  very  early  in  life 
Falls  in  love  with  each  maiden  he  sees. 

In  fact,  he  no  sooner  getB  down  on  his  lip 
Than  he’s  apt  to  get  down  on  his  knees. 

— Brooklyn  Life. 

Miss  Elderly  :  “  What  would  you  do 
if  I  should  tell  you  my  age  ?  ”  He  : 
“  Multiply  it  by  two.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Canada  has  carried  off  nearly  all  the 
World’s  Fair  prizes  for  cheese.  The  vic¬ 
tory  must  have  been  a  mite-y  one. — 
Troy  Press. 

Sue  :  “  Isn’t  your  father  a  very  digni¬ 
fied  man?”  He:  “Very.  Why,  he 
wouldn’t  let  me  touch  him  for  $100  dol¬ 
lars.” — Little  PeddUngton  Gheewitz. 

Belle:  “I  was  supremely  happy  the 
day  I  was  16.”  Blanche :  “  No  doubt. 
I’ve  alwpys  insisted  that  the  last  gener¬ 
ation  enjoyed  themselves  much  more 
than  the  present.”— New  York  Herald. 

The  Wonders  of  Nature.— Gladys 
(from  Wellesley):  “Oh,  Uncle  Rufus, 
do  look  at  those  tadpoles  in  this  pool ; 
and  to  think  that  some  day  all  those 
horrid  wriggling  things  will  he  butter¬ 
flies  !  "—Puck. 

Mr.  Union  Club  :  “  I  never  get  relig¬ 
ious  except  at  twilight,  when  I  have 
time  to  sit  before  the  fire  and  smoke.” 
Mrs.  Union  Club  :  “  I  suppose  the  fire 
and  tmoke  make  you  dwell  upon  your 
future,  dear.” — The  Club. 

“  Do  I  make  myself  plain  ?  ”  asked  the 
angular  lecturer  on  ‘  Woman’s  Rights,’ 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  her  discourse. 
“  You  don’t  have  to,  mum,”  replied  a 
voice  from  the  rear;  “the  Lord  done  it 
for  you  long  ago.” — Vogue. 

“  But,  my  dear  Bishop,  why  is  it  that 
you  always  address  your  congregation 
as  ‘  brethren,’  and  never  mention  the 
women  in  your  sermons?”  “  But,  my 
dear  madam,  the  one  embraces  the 
other.”  “  Oh,  but,  Bishop,  not  in 
church.  ” — Life. 

Mr.  Chimpanzee:  “That  ostrich  eats 
enough  for  two  birds.  What  do  you 
suppose  makes  him  so  greedy,  Mrs.  C.?” 
Mrs.  Chimpanzee:  “I  heard  the  keeper 
say  he  swallowed  a  pair  of  strong  eye¬ 
glasses  yesterday  and  they  mag  lify  his 
appetite.  ” — Vogue. 

An  Unkxkmplary  Example. — Wife  : 
“Why  don’t  you  try  to  set  your  hoys  a 
good  example  ?  ”  Hubby:  “Ido.”  Wife: 
“  You  are  not  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  your  good  old  father.”  Hubby:  “And 
that’s  an  example  to  my — hie — boys  not 
to  follow  in  mine.  See  ?  ” — Life. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  flesh  was  pink  and  white; 

And  with  green  peas— about  this  time— 

That  lamb  was  out  of  sight. 

—New  York  Advertiser. 


A  16-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio. 


New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us, 


Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88. 


REACH  THE  SUMMIT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

Farming,  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

By  a  proper  and  liberal  gF  B“A  II  I  " W  ET  E3 

use  of  the  celebrated  ■  Ca  IX  I  I  La  I  Mm  Ea  IX  ^9 


MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 

Preaaea,  Orators.  Elevators,  Pumps, _ 

etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  1  ' 1 "  feSi 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  ygrfS 

press  co., 

1 18  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY, 


Fertilizer  Exchange,  No.  130  Summit  Street, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Large,  t  crops  of  Wheat,  Grass,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Rye,  Clover,  Buckwheat,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Testa 
teas,  Potatoes,  Celery,  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Apples.  Peaches,  and  in  fact  everything  that  grows  In  or  out  eir 
the  ground,  are  produced  abundantly  and  prolitably  by  their  well-known  and  ALWAYS  RELIABLE 
fernnds  of  Fertilisers 


BUY  A  STALLION  NOW. 

We  will  sell  now  (out  of  spason)  beautiful  Imported 
Cleveland  Hay  Stallions  at  bargain  prices  rather 
than  carry  them  over 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


you  to  take  a  slice”  of  ours 
before  you  buy  any  other. 
^  Where  we  have  no  agent,  we 
fa  5  wil1  send  it  on  trials  il  good 

reference  is  sent.  Send  for  our  ’93  en. 
dorsements  and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  RHTAIi. 
Price  $12.00.  Address, 

D.Y„Hallock  &  Son, 

YORK.  PA. 


^  GREAT  SUCCESS**  POTATO  DIGGER 

is  very  light  draft,  weight  80  lbs,,  a  boy 
can  operate  it;  leaves  the  -—sag 

tubers  compact  and  ground  ^ 
comparatively  level.  It  is  Y~ 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  rqth  Century, 

We  guarantee  it  to  show  the  largest  meas¬ 
ure  of  ej/iciency ,  simplicity  and  economy  ot 
At!)  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  “Proof 
of  rheuudding  i  s  in  the  eating’  andweask 


Ewes  and  Kwe  Lambs,  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram 
Lambs  for  tale.  None  better  in  America. 

Also  Cheshire  Swine. 

IW  All  Stock  Registered. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Hutchinson's  Patent. 

The  best  low-priced  Mill  made. 
Two  sizes.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS, 

|  MANUFACTURER, 

67  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


CONTENTS. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 

Another  Portable  Fence . 

No  Chets  About  This . 

Seeding  in  Corn;  Fertilizing  Substances. 

Tne  17-Year  Locust  In  lit  Hole . 

Sweet-Seen  ed  Clover;  Itye  and  Turkey) 

A  Call  for  Sick  Chlncn  Bugs . 

Aistke  Clove.- . 

A  Line  Fence .  . 

A  De- Fencelets  Country . 

Bordeaux  Mixture  tor  an  ACie . 

A  View  of  American  Farming . 


Who  Killed  Barbed  Wire? 


I.  said  Colled  Spring 

Woven  up  In  a  sling,  I  gave  him  a  fling. 

But  1  never  kill— 

Any  other  thing,  nor  even  blood  bring. 

Colled  Springs  are  woven  only  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


SUMMER  ENCAMPMENT, 

Mount  Gretna,  Lebanon  anil  Lancaster  Counties,  Pa., 

AUGUST  19  to  86. 

Three  mammoth  assembly  halls.  Best  farmer 
talkers  In  America. 

100.000  square  feet  of  platforms  for  exhibits;  also, 
Immense  buildings 

Liberal  premiums  for  products  of  farm  and  garden; 
ais r,  to  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  for  best  butter, 
best  bread,  best  pies,  best  cakes,  best  jellies,  best 
canned  fruits,  etc.  Competition  free. 

Farmers  and  farmers’  families  expected  from  every 
State  and  Territory.  Superlo-  acco  •  modatlons  at 
lowest  prices.  Including  good  25-cent  meals. 

The  best  band  music;  the  best  e  >tertainments; 
everything  the  best.  Admission  to  grounds  by  rail¬ 
road  free. 

Low  railroad  rates  to  this  finest  5,000-acre  moun¬ 
tain  park  In  America. 

For  further  information  address  HENRY  C.  DEM- 
MING.  Harrisburg  Pa.,  Chaliman  Summer  Encamp- 
meDt  Committee  National  Farmers’  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Sheep  and  Hens .  . 

Summer  or  Winter  Butter . 

What  a  Good  Sow  Will  Do . 

Texas  Fever,  or  “  Tick  ”  Fever . 

How  Many  Eggs  Per  Leghorn  Pullet . 

Pork  Making  Without  Grain . 

Virginia  Dogs  and  Sheep . 

Canadian  Cream  Separators . 

Whole  Wheal  for  Milk . 

The  Horn  Fly . 

Grain  for  Cows  on  Pasture . 

No  Case  Agatns.  Dlshorners . 


THE  NEW 
TOCTOR  BAILEY 


horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
sav'fv  of  power  and 
in  e  of  capacity. 

OkS?  .Jade  only  by 
^  .ES  PLOW  CO., 
Boston  and  Hew  York. 


U  OKT1CULT  URAL. 

Truth  “  Modified. ’’ . 

New  ■Urawberrtes . 

Strawberry  and  Other  Frul'  Notes.  . 
Fertilizing  Berries  Through  a  Mulch 

Sulphur  ana  Rlack  Knot . 

Tne  Earliest  Quince  Is  Too  Late . 

When  to  Manure  Asparagus . 

A  Victim  of  Nurserymen . 

An  Educational  Frauo . 

Farmer  Green’s  Advice . 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rural. 


Send  for  circulars  and  cat’ 


SEED  WHEAT 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


Jones'  wi  ’V’Vife,  yield  d  50  bushPls  per  acre. 
Early  P  kXy  .awson  field  of  25  acres,  average 
yield,  41 1>.  v  cds  per  acre.  $1.50  per  bushel,  10  bushels 
$1.25  per  buvbel.  Circulars  and  sample  heads,  tree 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

World’s  Fair  Chat . 

Teaching  Morals . 

The  Spare  Room  . 

One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Anotner . 

Flavor  for  Sauce . 

To  Keep  Brine  Syveet . 

The  Simplest  Canning . 

A  Crown  of  Glory . 

Easy  Canning .  . 

Oyer  Pillows . 

To  Drive  Away  Ants . 

Tr.ed  atd  True . 

Two  Questions . 

Summer  Use  lor  a  Cook  Stove . 

Mr.  Bok  In  a  New  Light . 

We  Want  a  Change . 

Water  for  Babes . 

Men  Knitting . 

Gratis  Advice  to  Farmers . 

Kuebne  Beveridge . 

a  Mayonnaise  Tnat  Will  Keep . 

The  Plano  and  Temperature . 


MIXED  PAINTS 


Syracuse ,  September  14-21. 

Magnificent  and  Spacious 

Poultry  Building  and  Horticultural  Hall, 

READY  FOB  USE  THIS  FALL. 

The  Most  Complete  Building’s, 

The  Greatest  Railroad  Facilities, 

The  Largest  Premiums 

OF  ANY  FAIR  IN  THE  STATE 

Entries  close  Aug.  16.  For  Prize-Lists  and  other 
Information  address  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON, 

Secretary.  Albany,  N.  Y 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  ltoofs,  all  colors,  <&  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  5 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEHSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


300  Bush.,  for  Sale.  Crop  of  1899  -will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
first-class  In  every  respect.  Price  $6.50  per  bushel, 
sacked.  Send  check  with  order.  Also  for  sale  one 
very  fine  registered  Dorset  buok. 

WYNKOOP  BROS., Mtkf  jrd.  Del. 


■IB  sgytir*  r*  containing  over  i.500 
rKbt  tested  recipes.  320 
BHPtJAsN  pages  bound  In  cloth.  Dou’tfailto 

WATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  287.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


New  crop.  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR  EVAPORATOR. 

Best,  Cheapest  &  Most  Reliable  on  the  market.  Cata- 
•  -  •  JJ - *Vm.  Malil  Evaporator  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BeDzine  for  the  Clothes  Moth . 

Justice  Even  for  Anarcnists . 

Tne  Weather  After  blaster . 

Cooling  With  a  Cloth . 

Down  With  the  Mosquitoes . 

Rurallsms . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

The  Prospect . 

We  Want  to  Know . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Markets . 

Old-Time  Lazy  Boys . 

Shear  Nonsense . 


turn  OrCn  Sixty  bushels  new 
1 1  LB  OLLU.  seed  for  sale. 
JOHN  E.  LEWIS.  Newark,  Del. 


Luscious  Strawberries 

fA  full  crop  next  season  from 

POT  -  GROWN  PLANTS. 

Plant  now.  Our  handsome  descrip¬ 
tive  Illustrated  List  of  50  varieties  of 
Strawberries;  26  varieties  of  Celery, 
mailed  free.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Box  88.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


jloguefree.  AddressW 


OAMIIIUA  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UAIlRlnU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Famham.  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


We  offer  headquarter  stock  of  Jones’  Winter  Fife, 
American  Bronze  and  Early  Red  Clawson  at  $1.00  per 
bushel  cash  with  order;  bags.  15  cents.  Write  for 
circulars.  EDWARD  C.  BROWN  &  CA.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


■  TO  AN  Y  HOY  «»K  UIKL  I 

under  18  year*  of  age  who  will  work  fori 


ufl  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED.] 
■  Send  this  adr.  to  A.  CURTIS  A  CO.,  1 
fc 46WK3T  (tUlMCY  bT.,CHlCAAO,  ILL.  J 
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BARN  FOR  A  REGIMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

TO  WINTER  FEED  1.280  LAMBS. 

The  following'  note  may  serve  for  a  text : 

Will  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  Five  a  drawing  or  p’an  for  a  barn  In  which 
to  feed  1  ,CC0  or  1 ,200  lambs,  as  I,  along  with  others,  have  taken  a  great 
Interest  In  his  articles  on  wintering  sheep  and  propose  to  build  a 
s  eep  barn  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  shees  If  It  can  be  done. 

Washington  County,  Md.  JOHN  A.  nicodemus. 

Plan  for  a  Sheep  Barn. 

We  have  on  our  Park  Hill  farm  a  barn  96  feet  wide 
and  160  feet  long  with  30 -foot  posts  on  a  nine-foot 
wall,  all  above  ground.  Were  we  to  devote  the  entire 
lower  story  to  this  purpose  it  would  furnish  plenty  of 
room  for  1,280  lambs,  besides  ample  alley  spaces.  But, 


not  be  less  than  three  or  four  feet  square,  and  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  bottom  with  slides  or  valves. 

Rack  Room  or  Feeding  Spaces  must  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size  not  when  put  in,  but  when  fitted  for 
sale.  One  foot  in  length  for  each  lamb  is  enough 
trough  room,  but  it  is  well  to  have  an  extra  space  in 
each  pen,  and  the  racks  should  be  so  made  that  when 
a  lamb  puts  its  head  into  one  the  only  way  it  can  get 
into  any  other  part  is  to  back  entirely  out. 

Clean  Water  in  Plenty  must  be  provided  for 
each  pen,  and  be  always  in  abundance  and  fresh.  It 
is  better  that  it  be  not  too  cold,  and  it  will  be  very 
handy  to  have  it  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  directly  into 
each  trough. 


and  three  windows  on  each  side.  Three  doors  may 
be  made  on  each  side,  if  desired,  for  ventilation  and 
for  running  a  belt  from  the  engine  to  the  thrasher 
placed  on  the  floor.  These  doors  should,  of  course, 
not  go  below  the  roofs  of  the  lean-tos. 

The  windows  in  the  lower  story,  of  which  each  side 
has  seven,  are  placed  directly  opposite  the  division 
fences  between  the  pens,  so  manure  from  each  can  be 
thrown  out  when  cleaning  out  the  outside  rows  of  the 
pens.  Each  end  should  have  four  windows.  This 
will  give  22  windows  to  the  lower  story,  affording 
ample  light  to  all  the  sheep.  Fig.  179,  shows  the 
lower  6tory  with  the  pen  or  alley  arrangement  for  the 
sheep-fold.  The  center  alley  is  eight  feet  wide  and 
runs  from  end  to  end  with  a  door  at  each  end,  shown 


supposing  this  inquirer  does  not  require  so  much 
storage  room  above,  I  have  planned  a  barn  having  the 
same  capacity  for  lamb  feeding  and  in  which  the 
storage  capacity  can  be  made  to  fit  his  requirements. 
In  planning  any  building  it  is  first  best  to  consider  the 
requisites  for  success  in  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Among  the  more  important  for 
winter  lamb  feeding  are  suf- 
ficient  room,  plenty  of  air  space, 
proper  ventilation,  rack  or  feed- 
ing  capacity,  fresh  water  and 

convenience  in  feeding  and  care-  tSRSaSK fa 

ing  for  the  stock.  wapiBBll 

Room  for  Lambs  is  of  great  im-  Wsk 

portance.  They  are  to  be  fed  $&[&&& 

high  on  stimulating  food  for  aara 

about  five  months  and  should 
have  just  room  enough  to  take 
the  proper  amount  of  exercise 
for  their  best  health  and  no  more; 

as  all  extra  exercise  will  be  at  a  ,  gi 

loss  of  gain  and  greater  con-  k.}| 

sumption  of  food.  We  have  often  ^ 

put  20  lambs  in  a  pen  20  feet  long  > 

and  seven  wide  :  they  did  nicely. 

We  have  even  put  them  in  quar¬ 
ters  much  more  prescribed  with 
no  bad  results.  But  as  will  be 
seen,  I  have  provided  a  pen  21 
feet  long  and  9 %  feet  wide  for  20 
lambs,  including  rack  and  alley 
space. 

Air  Space  Required. — This  is 
not  of  secondary  value.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  authorities,  one 

cubic  foot  of  air  space  is  sufficient  u 

for  each  pound  of  live  weight. 

While  this  is  good  as  a  general 
rule,  much  depends  upon  the 
facilities  for  changing  the  air. 

The  most  desirable  weight  for  a  lot  of  feeding  lambs 
in  fall  is  55  to  60  pounds,  and  as  they  should  go  out  in 
spring  at  100  pounds,  the  average  will  be  about  75 
pounds  for  the  winter — according  to  the  rule,  they 
would  require  75  cubic  feet  of  air  space  each.  If  20 
be  placed  in  a  pen  21  feet  long,  9%  feet  wide,  and 
nine  feet  high,  each  would  have  90  cubic  feet,  which 
would  be  safely  within  the  limit,  especially  if 

Proper  Ventilation  be  provided  for.  This  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  highest  success.  With  this 
amply  provided  for,  lambs  can  get  along  and  be 
healthy  and  thrive  in  very  much  less  space.  If  the  air 
becomes  stagnant  and  vitiated,  no  matter  what  the 
feed  or  care,  no  great  gain  can  be  expected,  but  with 
appliances  for  proper  ventilation,  so  arranged  that 
control  can  be  exercised  over  the  outgoing  air, 
many  more  lambs  may  with  safety  be  put  into  the 
same  quarters.  The  ventilating  trunks  should  extend 
from  the  folds  up  to  and  out  of  the  roof.  They  should 


The  Convenience  of  the  Shepherd  must  not  be 
ignored.  It  is  easy  to  have  everything  so  handy  that 
one  man  can  easily  care  for  from  500  to  800  lambs ;  or 
so  unhandy  that  with  equally  hard  work  he  cannot 
care  for  over  200  or  300.  Convenience  is  every- 


“The  Golden  Hoof.”  Fig.  179. 

thing  in  caring  for  the  lambs.  These  would  be  in  64 
pens,  and  each  pen  must  be  visited  from  five  to  six 
times  daily,  and  the  more  compactly  they  are  placed, 
the  easier  to  reach  them.  The  barn  I  have  planned 
fully  meets  all  these  requirements.  The  lower  story 
(I  would  have  none  of  it  below  ground,  except  one 
end,  and  on  this  end  it  should  have  a  double  walk 
so  as  to  be  made  absolutely  dry  inside),  is  96  by 
160  feet  outside,  with  the  side  walls  nine  feet 
high.  The  upright  or  center  part  I  have  planned  is 
48  by  160  feet,  with  24-foot  posts  above  basement. 
This  part  may  be  varied  by  making  it  wider  or  nar¬ 
rower,  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  storage 
capacity  required. 

Air  and  Sun. — As  will  be  seen,  I  have  provided  for 
eight  ventilators,  four  on  each  side,  and  these  come 
from  nearly  over  the  division  between  the  pens  on 
each  side  of  the  barn.  I  have  also  provided  for  three 
windows  and  a  door  on  each  end  of  the  upper  story 


at  D.  D.  This  alley  is  wide  enough  to  allow  one  to 
drive  through  for  cleaning  the  manure  from  the  in¬ 
side  pens  and  may  have  a  trap-door  from  the  upper 
floor  opposite  each  cross  or  feeding  alley,  or  only  four 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  through  which  to  throw  down 
forage  and  bedding  from  the 
storage-room  above.  If  only  four 
are  used,  each  will  answer  for 
four  feeding  alleys.  They  should 
be  made  strong,  be  hinged  at  one 
side  and  have  a  ring  attached,  so 
that  they  can  be  shut  down  when 
not  in  use  and  form  a  part  of  the 
barn  floor.  The  side  or  feeding 
alleys  are  formed  by  the  feeding 
racks,  as  shown  by  the  double 
lines  and  should  be  not  over  three 
Si,  feet  wide  in  the  clear. 

Pure  Water  Wanted. — The 
£3*2  windows  are  shown  at  the  Ws. 

Each  pen  has  a  gate  marked  G. 
Wg  In  the  center  of  each  lot  of  four 

pens  is  placed  a  water  trough,  as 
¥  shown.  These  should  be  made 

of  galvanized  iron  and  be  three 
feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  six 
inches  deep,  placed  in  a  light 
wooden  frame  fastened  into  the 
fence  so  as  to  extend  into  each 
t  pen.  The  water  may  be  sup- 

5  plied  from  a  tank  in  the  barn 

I  above  or  from  a  spring;  no  mat- 

I  ter  whence,  only  that  it  be  pure’, 

1  fresh  and  abundant.  It  is  better 

6  to  run  the  pipes  over-head  with 

Is  /  ,■  s  /  a  tap  or  faucet  at  each  trough ; 

eIK/YU  although  they  may  be  laid 

under  ground  with  a  hydrant 
V  '  brought  up  at  each  trough.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  danger 
that  the  sheep  will  “monkey” 
with  the  faucets  and  sometimes 
may  turn  them,  thus  drawing  the  water  all  out  of  the 
tank  and  flooding  the  pens.  If  the  folds  are  as  warm 
as  they  should  be,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  from 
frost  by  having  pipes  over-head.  The  location  of  the 
ventilators  is  shown  by  the  dotted  squares  at  the  Vs. 

In  this  plan  I  have  figured  on  the  walls  being  of 
stone  and  two  feet  thick,  leaving  the  room  86  by  156  feet 
inside  and  making  the  pens  21  by  8%  feet,  including 
the  racks.  If  the  walls  were  of  wood,  double-boarded 
and  sheeted  so  as  to  make  them  frost  proof,  the  pens 
could  each  be  a  half  foot  longer,  as  the  alleys  are 
ample  as  given.  I  don’t  care  about  what  the  barn  is 
made  of ;  but  insist  on  its  being  so  warm  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  freezing  the  over-head  water  pipes. 

Feeding  and  Other  Considerations. — In  this  barn 
the  grain  bins  may  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  up¬ 
right  at  proper  places,  and  under  the  roof  of  the  lean- 
tos,  with  spouts  running  down  into  the  alleys  below, 
each  being  provided  with  a  slide  and  hopper  for  draw- 
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mg'  the  feed  near  the  place  where  it  is  wanted.  Each 
bin  may  be  made  with  sloping  bottom  and  tight  cover 
and  hold  feed  enough  for  a  week  or  so,  as  desired, 
and  the  feed  can  be  properly  compounded  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  before  it  is  placed  in  the  bin. 

If  it  is  desired  to  feed  a  larger  number,  the  sides  of 
the  barn  could  be  carried  up  from  6K  to  8  feet  higher, 
and  two  rows  of  pens  could  be  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  storage  room,  and  thus  add  one  half  to  the  number 
it  would  hold.  We  have  often  fed  lambs  on  an  upper 
floor,  and  uniformly  those  above  did  the  best.  This 
barn  may  also  be  made  shorter,  thus  providing  room 
for  a  smaller  number  of  lambs,  so  that  each  person 
can  build  to  meet  his  needs. 

It  may  be  asked  if  it  is  not  dangerous  to  put  so 
many  lambs  under  one  roof ;  I  answer  not  on  the 
score  of  health.  Twenty  lambs  in  one  of  these  pens 
will  do  just  as  well,  or  even  better  than  the  same 
number  in  a  barn  by  themselves.  With  care  in  meet¬ 
ing  all  the  necessary  conditions,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  put  10,000  lambs  under  one  roof,  and  it  will  be  very 
much  less  trouble  to  care  for  them  than  if  they  were 
scattered  in  100  different  buildings.  Selection,  com¬ 
bination  of  food  and  care  are  the  measures  of  success, 
not  the  number  under  the  same  roof.  j.  s.  woodward. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

The  Great  Dairy  Tests. 

In  the  dairy  department  some  very  interesting  work 
is  being  done.  The  defective  refrigeration  has  been 
very  much  improved,  but  it  is  not  yet  what  it  should 
be.  Three  breeds  of  cattle,  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Short-horn,  25  head  of  each,  constitute  the  herds.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  the  tests  exhaustive  and  com¬ 
plete.  Each  cow  is  charged  with  her  maintenance  ra¬ 
tion  and  credited  with  her  products.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  we  shall  know  which  of  the  three  breeds 
named  is  the  most  profitable.  In  May  there  was  a 
cheese  test,  the  footings  of  which  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  milk  of  every  cow  is  analyzed  at  every 
milking,  and  the  butter,  buttermilk  and  skimmed 
milk  are  also  analyzed.  When  the  figures  are  ready 
for  the  public,  they  will  be  sure  to  possess  great 
interest. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gilbert,  of  Richland,  N.  Y.,  one  of  New 
York’s  most  successful  dairymen,  is  in  charge  of  the 
active  management  of  the  dairy. 

“What  are  you  doing  now?”  said  The  Rural’s 
representative  to  this  gentleman  to-day. 

“  At  present  we  are  working  on  a  butter  test,  which 
began  June  1  and  which  will  last  three  months.  That 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  30  days’  test  of  two-year-olds.” 
“  Do  you  use  the  separator  or  the  gravity  system  ?” 
“The  separator — altogether.  We  use  the  Alpha, 
and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  work.  The  milk 
of  each  breed  is  kept  separate  throughout.  It  is  sepa¬ 
rated  at  one  operation  each  morning.  The  night’s 
milk  is  cooled  to  keep  it  perfectly  sweet.  In  the 
morning  the  warm  milk  is  mixed  with  it,  which  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  mass  to  about  75  degrees,  when 
it  goes  through  the  separator.” 

“  Do  you  ripen  the  cream,  or  churn  it  sweet  ?  ” 

“  It  is  ripened.  We  general  keep  it  about  42  hours 
after  it  is  separated,  sometimes  using  the  John  Boyd 
starter,  sometimes  not.  The  churn  we  use  is  the 
square  box  pattern,  and  we  use  a  Mason  power  butter- 
worker.” 

“  How  long  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  churn  the 
ci;eam  ?  ” 

“  From  35  to  45  minutes,  and  at  a  temperature  vary¬ 
ing  from  45  to  55  degrees.” 

“Why  this  wide  difference  in  the  churning  tempera¬ 
ture  ?  ” 

“  It  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  breeds.  We  churn 
the  milk  of  the  Jerseys  at  the  highest  temperature, 
that  of  the  Short-horns  at  the  lowest,  and  the  Guern¬ 
seys’  between  the  others.  One  morning,  I  see  by  the 
records,  we  churned  the  Short-horn  milk  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  41,  and  the  butter  came  finely  in  45  minutes.” 

“  When  do  you  stop  the  churn  ?  ” 

“  When  the  butter  is  in  the  granular  stage.  We 
wash  it  two  or  three  times  in  the  churn,  until  the 
water  from  it  runs  clear,  work  it  once  and  pack  it.” 

“  How  much  salt  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  One  ounce  to  the  pound  of  butter.  In  addition  to 
the  milk  from  the  three  representative  herds,  we  have 
the  milk  from  20  extra  cows.  This  we  separate,  sell¬ 
ing  the  cream  and  skim-milk.  All  our  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk  sell  readily  at  five  cents  per  glass,  fur¬ 
nishing  an  income  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  experiments.” 

“  Wi  o  has  charge  of  the  analytical  work  ?” 

“  The  laboratory  work  is  done  by  Prof.  Farrington 
under  the  general  direction  of  Professors  Babcock  and 
Scovel.” 

“  Are  you  able  to  give  me  any  new  fact  which  has 
been  established  in  the  work  you  are  doing  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  think  we  may  say  that  we  have  proved 


that  the  quality  of  the  milk  determines  the  value  of 
the  cheese.  To  illustrate  :  the  Short-Horns  gave  more 
milk  than  the  Jerseys,  but  the  Jerseys  made  the  most 
cheese.” 

“  Are  your  experiments  attracting  much  attention?” 

“Oh  yes;  throngs  of  people  are  watching  them, 
and  the  public  seems  greatly  interested  in  all  the  de¬ 
tails.  I  have  f  o  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  we  are  carrying  on  will  be  very  valuable  indeed.” 

The  dairy  building  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  and  to 
all  interested  in  such  matters  it  furnishes  an  attract¬ 
ive  study.  The  various  State  exhibits  are  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  and  the  modelings  in  butter  done  by  Mrs. 
Wadsworth  and  Mrs.  McDowell  are  really  artistic. 

Changes  in  the  Horticultural  Department 

The  Horticultural  Building  is  getting  freshened  up 
by  the  arrival  of  new  fruits.  Currants,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  blackberries,  cherries  and  whortleber¬ 
ries  have  succeeded  strawberries,  and  other  new  fruits 
are  coming  from  the  South.  Texas  has  sent  us  new 
grapes  and  peaches.  Missouri  has  sent  a  beautiful 
lot  of  early  apples  and  Georgia  has  sent  fine  Brighton, 
Niagara,  Delaware  and  Superb  (?)  grapes,  with  El- 
berta  peaches  and  ripe  water-melons.  Illinois  has  a 
fine  showing  of  the  small  fruits.  New  York  has  had 


a  fine  exhibit  of  string  beans,  radishes,  peas,  lettuce, 
etc.,  from  the  State  Station  at  Geneva,  and  it  is  rather 
notable  that,  so  far,  it  is  the  only  display  of  fresh, 
perishable  vegetables  in  the  exposition.  The  quality 
of  the  exhibit  has  been  and  is  very  high,  reflecting 
the  greatest  possible  credit  on  the  station  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  wisdom  of  The  Rural’s  advice  to  its  readers 
to  stay  away  from  the  fair  until  lower  rates  prevailed, 
is  now  apparent.  Railroad  fares  have  been  largely 
reduced  and  the  expenses  of  living  in  Chicago  have 
also  been  lowered.  Rooms  are  plentiful  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  rates  and  thousands  of  them  are  begging  for 
tenants.  Comfortable  rooms  can  be  had  for  75  cents 
per  day  at  many  places  near  the  grounds,  and  there 
is  no  lack  of  restaurants  with  moderate  prices.  So 
come  and  see  it — it  is  worth  all  it  will  cost,  e  g.  f. 


WHAT  PHILADELPHIA  MILKMEN  HAVE  DONE. 

On  the  last  of  April,  1893,  the  United  Dairymen’s 
Association,  realizing  that  milk  would  be  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  fixed  the  price  at  3K  cents  per  quart  for  May  and 
afterward  the  same  for  June.  The  market  was  well 
supplied  through  May  and  until  towards  the  last  of 
June,  when  owing  to  the  drought  and  flies  milk  be¬ 
came  scarce  with  a  probability  that  it  would  be  very 
short  in  July,  and  the  meeting  of  the  association  was 


held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  June  to  fix  the  price  for 
July.  After  mature  consideration  and  deliberation 
and  encouragement  from  a  large  number  of  cealers  to 
raise  the  price  so  that  they  would  have  a  greater 
margin,  it  was  fixed  at  4K  cents  per  quart  for  July. 
After  this  had  been  done  by  the  farmers,  certain  large 
dealers  and  speculators  in  milk  fixed  the  retail  price 
at  six  cents  per  quart,  which  meant  that  they  would 
pay  the  nearby  farmers  shipping  to  them  three  cents 
per  quart.  Why  did  they  do  it  ?  We  know  of  no  rea¬ 
son  except  to  discourage  the  production  of  milk,  so 
that  the  milk  being  brought  from  New  York  State  at 
a  cost  of  $1.15  per  40-quart  can  delivered  could  be  sold, 
as  heretofore  at  times  of  scarcity,  at  a  high  premium, 
thereby  enriching  the  speculators,  pinching  the  small 
dealers  and  impoverishing  the  nearby  farmers  by  pay¬ 
ing  them  less  than  the  milk  costs  in  midsummer  when 
flies  are  so  thick  and  pastures  not  good. 

The  continued  hot  weather  and  other  causes  have 
proved  the  farmers  were  coirect  in  their  premises, 


for  to-day  the  supply  is  very  short  and  the  long-haul 
milk  that  costs  (delivered)  less  than  three  cents  per 
quart  is  being  sold  on  the  platform  at  five  cents  per 
quart  by  the  can.  We  cannot  understand  why  farmers 
do  not  all  join  together  in  self-defense  and  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  subjected  longer  to  the  injustice 
practiced  by  the  middlemen.  Robert  crane. 

Supt.  Farmers’  Creamery  Ass’n,  Philadelphia. 


ARE  OUR  FARMS  POORER  THAN  THEY  WERE  FIFIY 
YEARS  AGO. 

I  lived  on  my  present  farm  42  years  ago.  That  it 
produced  as  good  crops  then  as  it  did  eight  years  pre¬ 
vious,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  In  the  first  article  I 
wrote  on  the  farm  (October,  1850),  I  spoke  of  it  as 
“an  exhausted  farm.”  Every  writer  or  editor  who 
turns  farmer  invariably  says  the  previous  management 
had  exhausted  the  land  till  it  is  too  poor  to  grow 
beans  !  But,  though  I  doubtless  thought  that  what  I 
said  was  true,  the  farm  was  not  exhausted.  There  is 
at  least  one  field  on  the  farm  that  has  not  had  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  manure  or  fertilizer  on  it  for  42  yea“s,  and  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  never  had  any 
previous  to  that.  It  produces  just  as  good  crops  to¬ 
day  as  it  ever  did.  I  have  many  acres  of  land  that  I 
cleared  up  myself.  Some  of  it  is  dry  upland  that  was 
timbered  with  hard  wood,  such  ab  beech  and  sugar 
maple,  and  the  rest  is  a  black,  sandy,  mucky  soil  that 
grew  soft  wood.  We  read  about  the  large  crops  that 
have  grown  on  new  land.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
new  land  that  we  clear  ourse'ves  and  bring  into 
cultivation  does  not  produce  such  marvelous  crops. 
As  a  rule,  the  old  land  that  is  drained  and  thoroughly 
cultivated  produces  larger  crops  than  the  new  land. 

There  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  poor  land  in  the 
world.  We  say  it  has  been  exhausted  by  excessive 
cropping.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  land  was 
always  poor.  The  large  crops  we  read  about  were 
probably  produced  on  a  small  area  of  the  best  land 
and  this  land  will  produce  good  crops  still.  If  poor 
land  has  not  been  made  poor  by  cropping,  it  is  very 
hard  and  unprofitable  work  to  exhaust  land.  The 
farmer  who  tries  it  will  be  impoverished  faster  than  the 
soil.  He  must  farm  better  or  quit.  Forty-two  years 
ago  on  this  farm  it  may  have  been  easier  to  grow 
peaches  than  now  ;  but  he  can  grow  as  good  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  melons,  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  as  he  grew  then.  I  bought  two  tons  of 
Peruvian  guano  in  1851,  and  a  year  or  two  later  I  used 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  land 
needed  these  fertilizers  just  as  much  then  as  it  does 
now.  We  could  and  did  get  along  without  them  just 
as  we  can  get  along  without  them  now.  But  when 
applied  judiciously  there  is  profit  in  their  use  now  as 
then.  It  is  a  question  of  cost  of  fertilizer  and  price 
of  produce,  and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
“exhaustion  of  the  soil.”  ,  Joseph  Harris. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  above  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Harris  shortly  before  his  death. 


GAIN  IN  FEEDING  ARKANSAS  CATTLE. 

Under  the  head  of  The  Prospect,  page  4G5,  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  July  8,  1893,  the  editor  of  that 
journal  takes  exception  to  a  certain  experiment  as 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  Arkansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  The  experiment  was  on  the  economy 
of  feeding  pea  hay  and  cotton  seed  to  stock  before 
usiDg  the  same  for  fertilizing.  The  R.  N.-Y.  shows, 
after  omitting  an  important  item  of  the  experiment, 
that  the  station’s  conclusion  is  contrary  to  the  facts  of 
the  experiment.  But  why  and  by  what  right  the  item 
is  omitted  is  not  stated.  The  item  omitted  is  $13.16, 
the  value  of  the  increase  by  feeding  of  the  animal’s 
original  live  weight  of  877  pounds.  During  the  42 
days  of  feeding  the  animal  gained  123  pounds,  thus 
increasing  his  live  weight  to  1,000  pounds.  The  selling 
price  was  three  cents  per  pound,  or  $30.  The  cost  was 
IK  cent  per  pound,  or  S13.15K-  The  value  of  the  123 
pounds  of  gain  was  $3.69.  Deducting  this  latter  and 
the  cost  of  the  steer  from  the  selling  price,  a  balance 
of  $13.16  is  left  to  be  credited  to  the  gain  in  value  of 
the  animal’s  original  live  weight.  Certainly  this  is  as 
legitimate  a  profit  as  any  other  item  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  steer  was  bought  and  sold  in  the  local 
market  at  the  prevailing  prices.  If  the  profits  from 
the  increased  value  of  the  animal  seem  excessive,  they 
are  substantiated  by  some  similar  feeding  experiments 
recorded  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Arkansas  Station, 
Lot  5,  as  well  as  in  Texas  Bulletin  No.  6,  and  in  other 
places. 

The  condition  of  the  steer  when  the  feeding  began, 
in  March,  is  reported  in  full  in  the  experiment.  It 
may  be  stated  that  the  animal  was  fed  for  beef  and 
not  for  maintenance.  In  east  and  south  Arkansas 
cattle  maintain  themselves  on  pasture  throughout  the 
year,  and  it  may  be  important  to  state  further,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with  cattle  in  the  winter 
on  the  ranges  in  these  districts,  that  they  are  sold  at 
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low  figures,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  poor 
steers,  but  when  improved  in  flesh  they  sell  readily 
for  a  good  profit. 

Accepting  the  $13,16  as  a  legitimate  credit,  which  it 
certainly  is,  the  station’s  conclusion — that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  feed  nea  hay  and  cotton  seed  to  stock  be¬ 
fore  applying  them  to  the  soil  as  fertilizers  for  cotton — 
is  correct,  and  not  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  shows  it  is  after  rejecting  that 
item.  The  conclusion  would  still  be  correct  if  the 
selling  price  had  been  2%  cents  or  even  two  per  pound 
instead  of  three;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  feed¬ 
ing  had  been  continued  30  or  40  days  longer,  which 
would  be  done  by  farmers  having  a  sufficiency  of  food, 
the  steer  would  have  sold  for  3%  cents  per  pound  and 
the  value  of  the  original  live  weight  of  the  animal 
would  have  been  increased  to  $17,54,  instead  of  to 
$13.16. 

As  to  the  further  exception  taken  to  the  station’s 
conclusion,  that  if  the  growing  season  had  been  longer 
and  no  boll  worms  had  appeared,  the  manured  plot 
would  have  yielded  more,  the  data  upon  which  that 
conclusion  is  based  are  contained  in  the  text  of  the 
bulletin  and  not  in  the  table  and  further  explanation 
here  is  not  necessary.  R.  l.  bennett. 

Agriculturist,  Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 

EGGS-AMINING  THE  EGGS. 


“  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  when  you  first 
began  work  ?  ” 

“About  four  weeks,  though  it  was  considerably 
longer  before  I  became  proficient.” 

“  Do  you  work  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  ?  ” 

“  By  the  week,  here,  though  I  do  a  good  deal  of 
work  for  others  outside  during  the  regular  egg  season, 
for  which  I  get  paid  by  the  case.  If  I  were  piid  by 
the  case  here,  I  would  make  more  than  the  boss,  but, 
you  see,  the  egg  season  doesn’t  last  the  year  round, 
that  is,  so  that  there  is  work  enough  for  a  candler.” 

Let  Your  Light  Shine  Through  the  Egg. 

“  Wouldn’t  it  pay  a  shipper  to  candle  his  eggs  him¬ 
self  before  shipping  them  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  many  of  them  do,  but  we  candle  them  all 
o/er.  These  White  Leghorns  which  I  am  now  at  work 
on  were  candled,  and  you  see  there  is  very  little  loss. 
But  there  is  an  occasional  egg  that  is  a  little  off.  Eggs 
will  begin  to  change  in  two  or  three  days  in  hot 
weather.” 

“  Are  those  from  a  poultry  man  or  from  a  dealer  ?  ” 
“  I  think  from  a  man  who  has  a  country  store,  and 
gets  them  in  trade,  but  he  assorts  and  puts  them  up 
carefully.  You  see  he  didn’t  begin  right,  however.” 
This  was  said  as  the  bottom  was  reached,  and  it  was 
seen  that  the  first  layer  of  eggs  had  been  put  directly 
on  the  bottom  of  the  case  without  any  packing  mate¬ 
rial  underneath,  and  in  consequence  several  of  them 


I  tried  it,  very  cautiously,  but  didn’t  care  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  The  candler  afterward  confessed  that  his 
little  fingers  which  seldom  came  in  contact  with  the 
flame,  were,  not  so  hardened.  This  business  may 
certainly  be  classed  as  a  very  peculiar  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  important  one.  It  requires  deft  fingers, 
a  quick  eye,  good  judgment  and  persistent  practice. 

f.  n.  v. 

AMONG  THE  BERRIES. 

In  Grape  Shade  — Here  are  a  few  notes  of  this 
year’s  experiences  in  a  garden  of  small  fruits :  For 
some  years  past  grape  vines  here  have  been  free  from 
mildews,  and  the  canes  and  fruit  have  been  so  much 
larger  and  finer  in  consequence  as  to  require  more 
wires.  Some  rows  have  overhead  trellises,  and, 
where  they  are  about  10  feet  apart,  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes  stood  between  and  yielded  well.  But 
the  increasing  shade  has  been  too  much  for  them — the 
grapes  carry  the  day  and  the  shaded  bushes  have  been 
chopped  out.  Some  raspberry  rows  similarly  in  the 
shade  do  better,  although  not  so  well  as  in  the  open. 

Fighting  Currant  Worms. — The  currant  worms  ap¬ 
peared,  as  usual,  with  the  first  cherry  and  peach  blos¬ 
soms,  and  on  the  gooseberry  plants.  An  infusion  of 
hellebore,  diluted  and  strained  so  as  not  to  choke  a 
fine-rosed  syringe,  killed  them  so  completely  that  we 
began  to  think  some  other  insect  was  at  work  destroy- 


WIIITE  STAR  LINE  WANTS  WHITE  EGGS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  gave  the  views  of  Mr.  Garner 
of  R.  J.  Garner  &  Co.,  on  different  branches  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  business.  This  firm  also  make  a 
specialty  of  choice  eggs,  supplying  the 
steamships  of  the  White  Star  line,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  first-class 
hotels,  restaurants  and  groceries.  They 
are  in  a  position  to  know  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  best  trade. 

“  What  eggs  sell  best  to  your  trade  ?” 

I  asked. 

“White  Leghorns  sell  for  more  than 
any  others — usually  three  or  four  cents 
per  dozen  more.” 

“Will  it  pay  the  farmer  to  assort  his 
eggs  if  he  has  different  kinds,  and  send 
the  White  Leghorns  separate  ?” 

“Certainly  ;  they  not  only  sell  higher, 
but  there  is  more  of  a  demand  for  them. 

The  shipper  should  also  assort  his  eggs 
carefully  as  to  size,  throwing  out  all 
small  or  extra  large  eggs,  and  especially 
all  having  thin  or  cracked  shells,  and  all 
dirty  ones.” 

“  Do  you  get  most  of  your  eggs  from 
dealers  or  direct  from  farmers  and  poul¬ 
try  men  ?” 

“I  presume  mostly  from  dealers, 
though  I  get  many  from  poultrymen.” 

“  Can  you  make  it  an  object  for  an  egg 
producer  on  an  extensive  scale  to  make 
his  shipments  to  you  regularly  ?” 

“  I  think  so,  for  we  have  a  trade  that 
requires  a  large  amount  of  good  stock, 
and  that  pays  good  prices  for  it.” 

“  Do  you  receive  the  most  of  your  stock  in  cases  or 
barrels  ?” 

“  The  most  of  it  con  es  in  cases,  though  we  receive  a 
considerable  amount  in  barrels,  especially  from  the 
West.” 

“  I  suppose  the  egg  cases  are  usually  returned  ?” 

“  No,  excepting  from  nearby  points.  Those  from 
the  State  and  Long  Island  are  usually  returned.  Those 
from  a  distance  are  gift  cases.” 

“  From  how  far  west  do  you  receive  eggs  ?” 

“  We  get  a  great  many  from  Illinois.  Sometimes 
they  come  from  as  far  west  as  Nebraska.” 

Down  Stairs  with  the  Candler. 

“  I  presume  that  some  of  your  eggs  have  to  be  re¬ 
packed  for  your  best  customers  ?  ” 

“  Everything  is  candled  and  repacked  before  it  is 
sent  out.  We  must  know  that  every  egg  is  all  right. 
The  candling  of  eggs  is  a  trade  in  itself.  Come  down 
into  the  cellar  and  I  will  show  you  the  man  at  work. 
Sit  down  here  and  watch  him  as  long  as  you  like,  and 
you  will  see  just  how  it  is  done.” 

The  candler  is  represented  at  Fig.  182.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  is  done  in  the  dark,  over  a 
wax  candle.  The  operator  is  seated  on  a  low  stool, 
with  a  crate  or  pile  of  eggs  at  his  right,  and  several 
receptacles  for  the  different  grades  of  eggs  at  his 
left.  Seizing  a  handful  of  eggs  in  each  hand,  he 
manipulates  them  by  a  peculiar  twirling  motion  of  his 
fingers  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
him,  and  detects  instantly  every  egg  which  is  not  all 
right.” 

“  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  business  ?  ”  I  asked 
the  candler,  who  is  still  quite  a  young  man. 

“  About  15  years ;  in  fact,  I  was  born  in  it,  for  it  is 
&  regular  business  in  our  family.” 


were  smashed,  a  total  loss  to  the  shipper,  of  course, 
and  one  that  might  have  been  avoided  through 
proper  care.” 

“  Into  how  many  grades  do  you  divide  the  eggs  ?  ” 


Where  the  Egg  Candler  does  Business.  Fig.  182. 

“  Into  about  five  now  :  fresh,  seconds,  cracks,  spots, 
and  rotten.  Later  in  the  season,  a  great  many  that 
we  get,  especially  barreled  eggs,  are  divided  into  as 
many  as  10  grades:  salts,  limes,  held,  ice-house,  etc.” 

“  Do  you  sell  the  rotten  ones  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  they  are  used  for  dressing  imitation  patent 
leather.  The  cracks  and  doubtful  grades  go  to  the 
bakers,  who  work  them  up  into  cake.” 

“  Do  the  different  colored  shells  make  any  difference 
with  your  work  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  little  ;  I  can  see  through  a  white  shell  a 
little  easier  than  through  a  dark  one.  Still  there  isn’t 
much  difference.  I  can  even  tell  whether  an  egg  will 
hatch  or  not.” 

Isn’t  this  last  point  a  little  further  than  our  in¬ 
cubator  men  have  yet  gone  in  the  testing  ?  The  most 
expert  of  them  don’t  usually  make  any  pretense  of 
testing  eggs  until  about  the  sixth  day.  While  we 
were  talking,  the  case  of  White  Leghorn  eggs  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  a  case  of  brown  eggs  of  various 
shades  was  brought  on.  These  were  apparently 
operated  upon  just  as  rapidly  and  easily  as  the  others, 
but  they  weren’t  of  so  good  quality,  for  many  of  them 
went  into  the  lower  grades.  When  the  bottom  was 
reached,  however,  greater  care  in  packing  was  ap¬ 
parent,  for  this  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  cut  straw, 
so  that  not  an  egg  was  brohen.  Thus  it  often  happens 
that  the  poorest  product  is  put  up  in  the  best  shape. 

“  Don’t  you  ever  burn  your  fingers?”  I  asked,  as  I 
noted  how  carelessly  he  passed  his  fingers  through  the 
flame  of  the  candle. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  that’s  not  very  hot.  A  lamp  wouldn’t  do 
for  this  business,  though.  I  can  hold  my  fingers  in 
this  flame  without  feeling  it,”  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word.  “  Try  it.” 


ing  them,  hut  they  came  at  last  in  force  upon  the 
currant  bushes,  and,  having  at  hand  only  some  old  hel¬ 
lebore,  we  were  less  successful  in  battling  with  them. 

I  went  to  a  swamp  from  which  a  botanico  medical  friend 
once  brought  me  a  plant  of  Veratrum 
viride.  from  the  fleshy  root  of  which  I 
am  told  the  white  hellebore  powder  is 
prepared.  I  hoped  to  find  a  plant  and 
that  a  simple  infusion  of  slices  of  the 
root  would  free  my  currant  bushes  of 
the  devouring  swarm  of  worms.  But 
no  such  plant  was  to  be  found  there 
then.  It  is  said  to  be  common  ;n  low 
ground,  and  I  add  a  brief  description 
from  Noll’s  Flora  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
may  prove  useful  to  some  readers.  The 
stem  is  two  to  four  feet  high,  very  leafy 
at  the  top,  the  leaves  pleated,  broad  ovate, 
and  sheathing  at  the  base.  The  flowers 
appear  in  .June,  in  a  pyramidal  panicle  ; 
they  are  yellowish  green  or  dark  and 
have  6ix  sepals  and  six  stamens  (shorter 
than  the  sepals,  and  recurving),  and 
three  awl-3haped  styles  (the  plant  being, 
in  the  natural  order,  near  to  the  lilies.) 
The  root  is  dark  or  black  and  very 
poisonous.  A  common  name  of  the  plant 
is  Indian  Poke. 

Many  of  our  currant  bushes  were  in¬ 
jured  by  a  sort  of  aphis  infesting  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  causing  them  to 
blister  and  curl  and  become  brown.  Like 
other  plant  lice,  these  are  destroyable  by 
diluted  kerosene  emulsion,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  reach  them,  sheltered  and  cov¬ 
ered  as  they  are  by  the  curled  leaves. 

Raspberries  and  Shade. — Of  raspberries  the  orig¬ 
inal  English  Antwerp  is  the  finest  in  size,  color,  flavor, 
fragrance  and  juiciness,  but  only  where  well  sheltered 
so  that  the  canes  lie  under  the  snow  during  most  of 
the  winter.  The  Cuthberts  yield  well  as  usual,  but 
show  the  effect  of  the  dry,  cold  winds  of  winter  upon 
the  exposed  canes,  by  the  small  size  and  toughness  of 
the  fruit.  For  hardiness,  yield,  easy  picking,  good 
size  and  juiciness  the  Colossal  takes  the  award.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  sort,  but  must  have  support,  and  the 
best  is  two  wires  at  about  three  and  five  feet,  to  which 
the  long  canes  can  be  tied,  being  bent  down  so  that 
all  the  fruit  may  be  within  reach.  The  value  of  shelter 
is  very  evident  here.  Besides  an  exterior  hedge,  we 
have  some  interior  lines  of  Arbor -vitae  running  north 
and  south  as  additional  screens  against  the  northwest 
winds  and  as  retainers  of  the  snow.  They  are  kept 
narrow  and  about  eight  *eet  high.  Strawberries  and 
raspberries  are  nowhere  so  fine  as  close  against  these 
hedges,  and  they  are  benefited  as  much  on  the  west 
side  of  them  as  on  the  east,  only  the  benefit  does 
not  extend  quite  so  widely.  The  hedges  are  15  or  20 
years  old,  and  do  not  rob  the  ground  perceptibly.  On 
the  whole,  these  small  fruits  deserve  first  planting  in 
any  garden,  and  especially  in  new  places  and  where 
the  yield  of  tree  fruits  is  scarce  or  uncertain.  The 
crop  is  sure  every  year,  and  the  supply  comes  much 
earlier  than  that  from  any  orchard  fruit  and  continues 
almost  as  long  and  with  as  great  variety.  Both  call 
for  attention  and  skill— the  skill  serving  to  greatly 
lessen  and  make  easy  the  amount  of  actual  work 
required.  w. 

Blair  County,  Pa-  _ 

A  Sample  copy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will 
be  sent  to  your  friend  on  request. 
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(Under  this  beading  we  propose  to  print  questions)  that  seem  to  call 
for  a  Tarlety  of  answers.  We  earnestly  8sk  all  who  have  any  experi¬ 
ences  or  suggestions  to'OJTer  to  talk  Into  Tjib  K.  N.-Y.'s  ear  at  once-) 

What  is  the  Worm  ? — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Tiie 
Rural  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  the  cantaloupe  worm? 
Here  in  Georgia  the  pests  bore  in  from  the  lower  side 
just  before  the  melons  ripen  and  completely  destroy 
them  for  either  shipping  or  home  use.  f.  h.  k. 

Athens,  Ga. 

Do  They  Scald  “> — What  is  the  final  conclusion  of 
the  best  Eastern  dairymen  regarding  the  winter  grain 
feeding  of  cows  for  cream  or  butter  purposes  ?  Does 
it  pay  for  the  extra  work  necessary  in  making  scalded 
slops  over  the  same  rations  fed  dry  ?  e.  g  s. 

Athens,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  the  majority  feed  dry  grain,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  ensilage  is  fed.  Are  we  right  ? 

Plow  Coulter. — Has  The  Rural  or  any  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers  used  the  Lambert  plow  coulter  advertised  in 
The  Rural,  and  will  it  work  in  a  heavy  growth  of 
Mammoth  clover,  which  I  wish  to  plow  in  ?  w.  A 

Plainwell,  Mich. 

R  N.-Y. — We  have  not  given  this  tool  a  practical 
test.  Who  have  ? 

Soiling  Experience  Wanted  — I  have  had  thoughts 
of  soiling  my  20  cows  ;  who  can  give  me  an  idea  as  to 
the  amount  4.  e.,  quantity  of  rich  land  that  should  be 
planted  or  sowed,  and  the  kinds  of  crops? 

Hartford  County,  Conn.  tiiomas  .t.  stboud. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  articles  by  Mr.  Birge  last  winter 
covered  the  subject  pretty  well.  We  would  like  to 
know  what  our  readers  are  doing  now — in  this  dry 
season. 


What  They  Say. 

All  About  Wire  Fences. — An  inquirer  in  The 
Rural  of  July  15,  asks  for  information  concerning  the 
cost  and  efficiency  of  wire  fencing  as  compared  with 
rails  or  boards.  Fences  are  a  necessary  evil — necessary 
as  long  as  we  or  our  neighbors  keep  any  stock  :  and 
an  evil  on  account  of  the  first  cost,  as  well  as  that  of 
repairs  and  care,  their  occupation  of  so  much  land, 
their  harboring  weeds  and  vermin,  the  frequent 
injury  they  cause  to  stock,  the  shade  they  cast  over 
crops,  etc.  Therefore  the  fewer  the  better.  The  per¬ 
fect  fence  has  not  yet  been  found.  Advertisers  of 
different  woven  wire  fences  would  have  one  think  so, 
but  I  have  failed  to  see  a  fence  that  has  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  all  purposes. 

The  barbed  wire  is  the  only  wire  fence  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  It  is  not  an  experiment,  but  is  a  most 
indispensable  fence  all  over  the  treeless  plains  of  the 
West.  Without  it,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  would 
have  been  fenced.  As  a  Texas  friend  said,  “  Texas 
owes  its  civilization  to  barbed  wire.”  Its  strong  point, 
of  course,  is  its  cheapness.  It  may  not  be  so  much 
cheaper  than  other  fences  in  Virginia,  but  G.  E.  H. 
can  easily  compare  the  costs  of  the  various  fences  and 
determine  for  himself.  Its  only  drawback  is  its 
cruelty  to  stock.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  so 
much  that  little  more  remains  to  be  said.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  its  universal  use  in  the  West  clearly  indicates 
that  stock  owners  believe  its  advantages  far  outweigh 
its  disadvantages.  The  fence  of  the  cattle  ranch  is 
made  with  two,  three  or  four  wires  on  posts  one  to 
four  rods  apart.  If  well  put  up,  it  is  very  efficient  in 
turning  stock,  very  much  more  so  than  any  other 
fence  approaching  anywhere  near  it  in  cost.  Cattle 
or  hogs  seldom  injure  themselves  on  the  wires.  With 
horses  it  is  different,  but  two-thirds  of  the  injury  done 
to  them  is  by  wire  lying  loose  on  the  ground,  which 
injury,  of  course,  could  have  been  prevented.  Horses 
sometimes  injure  then: selves  on  the  fence,  but  that  is 
usually  done  by  getting  a  foot  over  the  lower  wire. 
For  this  reason  I  make  my  field  fences  with  plank 
below  and  wires  above.  This  also  makes  the  best  hog 
fence,  as  wire  alone  is  not  a  satisfactory  safeguard  for 
these  animals.  This  fence  is  better  .than  a  plank 
fence,  as  it  will  turn  stock  better  and  be  more  durable. 
It  is  also  cheaper.  The  post  in  the  middle  of  the 
panel  need  be  only  five  feet  long,  and  may  be  one 
which  has  been  used  before,  the  other  end  being  now 
turned  down.  I  space  the  planks  and  wires  as  follows: 
First  plank  two  inches  from  the  ground,  second  plank 
four  inches  above  that  and  third,  seven  inches  above 
the  second  ;  10  inches  higher  is  a  wire,  and  10  inches 
above  that  is  the  other  wire.  This  makes  a  fence  434 
feet  high,  much  more  effective  in  turning  stock  than 
a  plank  fence  of  the  same  height.  The  only  way  a 
horse  can  get  injured  on  it,  is  to  jump  on  it,  or  rub  it ; 
neither  of  which  he  will  do  when  once  acquainted 


with  it.  For  a  lot  I  use  post  and  plank.  Wire  is  too 
dangerous,  as  young  or  weak  stock  are  almost  sure  to 
be  crowded  into  it. 

A  rail  fence  made  in  the  regulation  manner,  as  a 
worm  fence,  is  a  nuisance  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
on  any  well-regulated  farm,  except  maybe  to  make  a 
temporary  lot.  It  takes  up  too  much  room  and  is  a 
harbor  for  weeds,  besides  being  a  constant  care.  Fur¬ 
ther  advantages  of  a  wire  fence  are  that  it  is  easily 
put  up  and  removed,  and  it  will  not  blow  down  or 
cause  snow  to  drift.  While  it  is  durable,  it  will  not 
harbor  weeds  or  vermin,  does  not  obstruct  the  view, 
shade  crops  or  exhaust  the  soil,  and  takes  up  as  little 
room  as  a  fence  possibly  can.  Where  land  is  worth 
$50  an  acre  or  more,  this  last  point  is  worth  considering. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  fence  question,  and 
that  is  the  sentimental.  The  barb-wire  fence  is  en¬ 
tirely  unpoetical  to  one  who  is  used  to  the  hedge-bor¬ 
dered  roads  of  Illinois.  A  ride  across  the  prairies  of 
western  Kansas,  where  the  only  indication  of  a  road 
is  a  track  through  the  Buffalo  grass,  bordered  by  an 
almost  invisible  wire  fence,  is  devoid  of  much  which 
makes  a  ride  pleasant.  It  is  like  listening  to  a  tin 
horn  when  you  expected  to  hear  an  orchestra. 

Jasper  County,  Iowa.  e.  b.  w. 

In  reply  to  J.  J.  A.,  in  The  Rural  of  July  15,  I 
would  say  that  I  have  a  small  dairy  and  have  used  a 
14-foot  Halladay  geared  mill  for  the  past  12  years  to 
grind  and  cut  my  feed,  shell  corn  and  pump  water, 
and  have  found  it  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  would 
not  be  without  it  for  several  times  the  cost  if  I  could 
not  get  another.  f.  j.  c. 

Batavia,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Rams. — The  windmill  is  a  success 
for  grinding  clear  grains,  sawing  wood,  thrashing  and 
shelling,  fodder  cutting,  pumping,  etc.  Connecticut 
has  many  of  them,  and  Kansas  must  be  a  fine  place 
for  them  if  reports  are  true.  The  12-foot  geared  mill 
does  the  work  above  mentioned.  A  16-fcot  mill  would 
probably  grind  corn,  cob  and  all,  more  satisfactorily. 
Let  the  horses  rest.  When  from  two  feet  and  up¬ 
wards  of  fall,  and  from  one  gallon  of  water  and  above 
a  minute  can  be  had,  use  a  ram.  After  the  first  two 
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feet,  20  feet  elevation  can  be  counted  on  to  each  foot 
of  fall.  A  ram  of  recent  invention  claims  to  do  this, 
and  is  so  much  simplified  as  to  be  comparatively  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  usua1  “disorder.”  A.  wetmore. 

Try  a  Ram. — On  page  490  A.  J.  P.  inquires  about  a 
pump  or  hyydraulic  ram.  While  the  conditions  are  not 
all  stated,  I  think  he  can  manage  to  use  a  ram  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  box  at  the  spring,  sav  10x12  feet  and  1% 
foot  deep.  It  will  hold  some  4,500  quarts.  Then,  if 
the  spring  will  yield  six  quarts  and  the  ram  uses  eight, 
with  this  amount  to  start,  the  ram  would  run  2,250 
minutes,  or  3724  hours.  Then  if  it  stops,  the  box 
will  fill  in  750  minutes,  or  1234  hours.  Plumbers  fur¬ 
nish  an  arrangement  to  start  and  stop  it  automatically. 
I  believe  the  arrangement  works  well.  Gawthrop  & 
Sons,  Wilmington,  Del.,  make  a  ram  the  plunger  of 
which  is  provided  with  eight  holes ;  by  stopping 
one  or  more  up  to  eight,  it  will  still  run,  using  less 
water.  I  believe  A.  J.  P.  will  find  lead  pipe  of  light 
weight  much  the  best  he  can  use,  and  a  ram  just  what 
he  wants.  j.  p. 


THE  TAG  ON  A  DUCK. 

NO  FISH  IN  THIS  FOWL. 

A  few  weeks  since,  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  an  account 
of  the  Atlantic  Duck  Farm  at  Speonk,  Long  Island. 
The  raising  of  ducks  has  been  reduced  to  a  perfect 
science  there  and  upon  other  farms  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  first  stage  of  the  business  is  successfully 
done.  A  good  product  is  turned  out.  But  this  product 
must  be  well  sold  to  bring  the  profit  that  is  the  object 
of  all  the  investment  of  capital,  skill,  experience  and 
labor.  Well  grown  is  half  sold,  but  the  other  half 
must  be  performed  all  the  same.  For  years  the  ducks 
from  Mr.  Hallock’s  farm,  as  well  as  those  from  several 
of  his  neighbors’  farms,  have  been  sold  by  Mr.  Edward 
DeNoyelles,  of  West  Washington  Marktt,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  this  kind  of  goods. 

“  How  are  the  Long  Island  ducks  selling  now?”  I 
asked  Mr.  De  Noyelles,  a  few  days  ago. 

“  The  market  is  dull  just  now.  The  receipts  of 
ducks  have  been  heavy  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  well  as  from  Long  Island,  and  many  of  the 


people  who  buy  ducks  are  out  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
demand  is  not  so  heavy  as  ordinarily.” 

“  Have  prices  gone  lower  this  season  than  in  former 
years  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  lower  than  for  a,  number  of  years  at  least. 
They  have  sold  for  as  low  as  14  cents  per  pound  this 
year,  but  are  doing  a  little  better  now.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  their  going  below  16  cents  per  pound  before 
since  the  Long  Island  people  have  been  making  such 
an  extensive  business  of  duck  raising.” 

“  What  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  ?” 

“The  business  has  been  overdone,  I  think.  The 
supply  has  increased  faster  than  the  demand.” 

“  Are  the  Long  Island  ducks  superior  to  those  raised 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  ?  ” 

“  Some  of  them  are  superior  to  the  average  run  of 
ducks  from  other  places.  Most  of  the  ducks  are  forced 
so  rapidly  in  growth  that  they  weigh  five  or  six  pounds 
at  8  to  10  weeks  of  age,  and  make  very  nice  eating.” 

“  Is  there  a  difference,  then,  between  the  ducks  of 
different  raisers  on  the  island  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  there  is  a  great  difference.” 

“  What  causes  the  difference  :  the  breed,  the  feed 
or  the  handling  ?  ” 

“  The  feed  principally.  Many  of  the  duck  raisers 
feed  their  growing  stock  largely  on  fish,  and  this  pro¬ 
duces  an  inferior  article.  Mr.  Hallock,  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Farm,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wilcox,  and  others 
feed  no  fi6h  to  the  young  ducks  and  produce  a  super¬ 
ior  article.  These  people  were  the  first  to  dispense 
with  fish,  and  they  have  a  good  reputation  for  their 
goods.” 

‘  ‘How  are  their  ducks  distinguished  from  the  others?’| 

“Every  duck  is  tagged,  and  these  tags  have  come 
to  have  the  value  of  a  trademark.  One  of  them  on 
a  duck  is  an  assurance  that  the  quality  is  all  right.” 

One  of  these  tags  used  by  the  Atlantic  Farm  is  re¬ 
produced  on  this  page. 

“  Have  you  any  of  these  ducks  on  hand  now  ?” 

“  Yes,  here  are  a  few  barrels,  and  I  will  open  one. 
You  see  the  top  is  covered  with  canvas,  and  plenty  of 
broken  ice  is  used  all  through  the  barrel.  They  know 
how  to  pack  stock  out  there.  They  always  come  in 
in  first-class  condition.  You  see  that  every  duck  has 
one  of  these  tags.” 

“  About  how  many  do  they  pack  in  a  barrel  ?” 

“  About  40.  We  get  on  an  average  about  five  barrels 
a  day  from  the  Atlantic  Farm,  or  about  200  ducks, 
besides  large  quantities  from  other  raisers.” 

“  Do  they  ever  ship  you  any  duck  eggs  ?” 

“  None  excepting  those  from  the  incubators,  which 
are  infertile  and  are  tested  out.” 

“  Who  buy  them  ?” 

“The  Italians  mostly.  They  sell  for  a  loev  price 
and  are  not  bad  eating.  The  people  who  buy  them 
think  they  are  a  great  luxury,  and  we  can  hardly 
supply  the  demand.” 

“  Is  there  much  of  a  demand  for  duck  eggs  gener¬ 
ally  ?” 

“  In  the  spring,  they  are  wanted  in  large  quantities, 
then  the  demand  drops  off,  and  later  they  sell  for 
little  more  than  hens’  eggs.”  F.  h.  v. 


TEXAS  FEVER,  OR  “  TICK  ”  FEVER. 

COMMENTS  ON  SOME  AUTHORITIES. 

( Continued .) 

Ticks  Are  at  the  Bottom  of  It. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  the  cause 
of  Texas  fever,  direct  or  indirect,  is  attributed  to  the 
cattle  tick,  the  Ixodes  bovis  of  Riley.  This  is  no  longer 
a  mere  conjecture,  but,  though  the  tick  has  long  since 
been  suspected  of  being  the  culprit,  the  fact  has  only 
recently  been  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  by  our 
efficient  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  cattle  tick  makes  its  habitation  in  the  warmer 
sections  of  the  country,  chiefly  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line.  Here  it  gives  preference  again  to  certain 
sections  of  the  several  States  it  infests,  and  in  these 
sections  it  prefers  certain  localities  as  well  as  certain 
grasses  and  other  vegetation.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  alarming  fact  that  its  march  is  gradually  towards 
the  North,  seeming  by  degrees  to  become  acclimated 
in  colder  latitudes. 

As  the  tick  glories  in  a  hot  and  dry  atmosphere,  it 
will  now  be  apparent  why  I  called  particular  attention 
to  certain  statements.  It  is  claimed,  and  pretty  well 
established,  that,  being  a  parasite,  the  tick  cannot 
come  to  maturity  and  reproduce  itself  unless  it  can 
feast  on  the  blood  of  cattle.  No  cattle,  no  ticks  ;  no 
ticks,  no  Texas  fever.  From  this  the  valuable  lesson 
is  drawn  that  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  linger  on  cat¬ 
tle,  a  check  is  put  on  their  multiplication,  and  their 
ultimate  extinction  might  be  secured. 

They  make  their  appearance  with  the  first  really 
warm  and  dry  days  of  spring  in  limited  numbers,  and 
it  is  known  that  there  are  two  broods  of  young  ones 
during  the  season.  The  first  are  hatched  sometimes 
in  July,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  weather. 
Their  number  becomes  incalculable  as  the  days  become 
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hotter  and  drier,  and  woe  to  the  cattle  that  invade 
their  lair.  Their  natural  instinct  causes  them  to 
pounce  upon  the  cattle  as  their  lawful  prey.  An  idea 
of  their  numbers  may  be  gained  by  taking  a  short 
stroll  in  August  clad  in  white  linen  pantaloons  through 
the  woods  or  fields  they  infest.  Many  hundreds  will 
be  found  to  have  attached  themselves  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  They  are  mere  specks,  and  such  small 
ones  in  the  bargain  that,  except  for  their  locomotion, 
they  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  living  beings  in 
spite  of  straining  the  naked  eye  to  its  utmost.  Small 
*vhey  are,  but  their  bite  is  terrible,  and  they  all  seem 
to  bite  at  once.  In  biting  qualities  and  persistency  in 
doing  so,  they  discount  the  mosquito  considerably. 

How  They  Bite  When  They  Come. 

The  Northern  farmer  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
how  a  mosquito  bite  feels.  Now  greatly  intensify 
this  pain,  multiply  it  by  several  thousands,  prolong  it 
for  days  and  weeks,  and  then  imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
suffering  undergone  by  the  cattle  to  which  the  ticks 
show  a  special  liking.  It  is  enough  to  throw  man  or 
beast  into  an  intense  fever,  poisoning  the  blood,  dis¬ 
ordering  the  entire  system,  and  in  only  too  many  in¬ 
stances  proving  fatal.  This  very  spring  I  was  bitten 
by  a  tick — the  species  I  did  not  note  at  the  time — 
above  the  ankle,  and  on  the  following  day  the  entire 
limb  felt  feverish,  and  walking  was  painful.  It  is 
weeks  since,  but  I  can  still  show  the  mark  of  the  bite, 
as  it  left  a  festering  sore.  My  aim  is  to  have  my  cat¬ 
tle  freed  night  and  morning  from  all  ticks,  but  in 
spite  of  this,  and  although  spring  has  just  opened, 
they  present  a  considerably  blotched  appearance, 
with  many  swellings  larger  than  a  bird’s  egg.  The 
last  days  of  April  were  hot,  and  on  them  the  most 
damage  was  done.  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  but 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bite  of  ticks, 
like  that  of  many  other  insects,  is  accompanied  by  a 
specific  poison.  The  inflammation  causes  the  part  to 
become  more  tender,  and  this  suits  their  requirements 
exactly. 

The  attentive  reader  will  have  observed  that  the 
period  of  fatal  so-called  Texas  fever  coincides  with 
the  period  of  special  activity  among  the  ticks,  and 
that  the  milder  cases  occur  before  their  number  has 
increased,  or  after  it  has  diminished  in  magnitude. 
Furthermore,  the  temperature  is  lower,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  more  humid,  both  of  which  tend  to  decrease 
their  activity,  and,  later  in  the  season,  suspend  it  en¬ 
tirely.  Another  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
fatal  period  coincides  with  the  time  when  our  past¬ 
ures  are  parched  and  flies  and  other  insects  are 
troublesome,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the  cattle  are 
kept  in  a  constant  fidget  and  worry,  while  on  the 
other  their  food  is  not  of  the  most  digestible  nature, 
thereby  predisposing  them  to  become  victims  to  the 
bite  of  the  ticks  and  the  constant  propagation  of  the 
minute  organism  that  destroys  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

The  second  brood  does  not  appear  until  some  time 
in  the  fall ;  too  late  to  do  much  serious  damage,  save 
in  exceptional  seasons.  The  fact  that  healthy  cattle 
become  inoculated  in  pastures  temporarily  occupied 
by  other  healthy  cattle,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chances  are  against  their  being  so  inoculated  by  cattle 
which  actually  suffered  from  Texas  fever  and  died 
thereof,  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  but,  in  so 
doing,  we  still  further  demonstrate  that  no  disease 
was  transferred  from  the  cattle  and  that  the  ticks 
alone  must  be  held  responsible. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  cattle  were  proof  against 
the  virus  of  the  ticks,  dropped  some  of  them,  these 
laid  their  eggs  and  in  due  season  the  young  were 
hatched  and  attacked  the  healthy  cattle  subsequently 
occupying  the  same  pasture.  In  the  second  instance, 
the  sick  cattle  that  died  had  on  their  bodies  immature 
ticks,  if  any,  and  these  were  destroyed  along  with  the 
carcasses,  or,  if  they  escaped,  few,  if  any,  got  on  sub¬ 
sequent  cattle,  and  before  they  could  attain  maturity 
and  bring  forth  a  brood,  the  season  was  so  far  advanced 
as  to  render  them  harmless,  at  most  producing  mild 
cases  of  Texas  fever  which  passed  unnoticed,  as  is 
frequently  the  case.  J.  c.  senger. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CORN  CUT  BY  MACHINERY. 

Within  the  past  few  years  quite  a  good  many  devices 
for  cutting  corn  in  the  field  have  been  introduced. 
Most  of  the  cheaper  tools  work  on  the  principle  of  a 
sled  with  knives  at  the  side  to  slice  or  cut  off  the  corn. 
The  knives  project  at  each  side  of  the  sled,  so  that 
when  it  is  drawn  alongside  the  row  the  knives  slice 
off  the  stalks  close  to  the  ground,  while  a  man  or  two 
men  standing  on  the  sled,  catch  the  stalks  and  pull 
them  into  bundles  as  they  fall.  We  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  to  parties  who  have  been  using  the 
“  Scientific  ”  corn  cutter — one  of  the  best  of  the  class  : 

1.  How  does  this  method  of  cutting  corn  compare  with  the  old  hand 
method  for  speed,  cost  and  effectiveness  ?  2.  How  does  It  work  In 
corn  that  Is  blown  down  V  3.  Does  It  work  equally  well  In  drilled  or 
hilled  corn  ?  4.  How  much  can  you  cut  In  a  day  and  what  force  of 
team  and  men  Is  needed  to  run  It  ?  5.  Ever  had  any  accident  with  it  ? 


6  How  often  do  you  sharpen  the  knives?  7.  How  many  rows  do  you 
cut  at  once  ?  8.  In  what  respects  Is  It  superior  or  Inferior  to  the  old 
way  of  cutting?  9.  Do  you  consider  your  harvester  an  Indispen¬ 
sable  tool  on  the  farm  ? 

1.  It  is  far  superior  and  causes  a  great  saving  of 
time,  money  and  labor.  2.  Very  well.  3.  Yes.  4.  In 
heavy  corn,  12  rows  to  a  shock;  140  shocks  and  up¬ 
wards  can  be  cut  by  two  men  and  one  horse.  5.  No. 
6.  Not  over  once  in  a  season,  except  on  account  of  an 
accident.  7.  Two.  8.  It  is  superior  in  every  way  as 
stated  in  the  first  answer.  9.  Yes.  Money  could  not 
buy  it  if  I  could  not  get  another.  JOHN  s.  .judson. 

1.  It  does  the  work  more  easily  and  cheaply.  2. 
It  won’t  work  well  in  corn  that  is  badly  down.  3.  It 
does  best  on  drilled  corn.  4.  From  one  to  two  acres 
can  be  cut  by  one  horse  and  two  men.  5.  Yes,  one  :  a 
boy  cut  his  knuckle  slightly.  G.  Once  a  year.  7.  Two. 
8.  It  does  the  work  more  easily  and  spee  lily.  9.  Yes, 
if  I  intended  to  cut  corn  with  it.  asa  turner. 

Cook  County,  Iowa. 

1.  One  can  cut  eight  acres  a  day  if  he  has  a  fast¬ 
walking  horse.  The  cost  here  would  be  $1  GO  per  day 
or  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  old  way.  2.  If  the 
corn  is  not  down  too  badly  it  works  very  well.  3.  It 
works  just  the  same  on  drilled  or  hilled  corn.  One 
dees  not  have  to  stop  so  often  to  put  an  arm-load 
down.  4.  It  takes  two  men  to  work  the  cutter  and 
one  horse  and  two  men  will  cut  eight  acres  a  day. 
5.  There  have  been  no  accidents,  though  I  have  used 
it  four  years.  (5.  I  have  sharpened  the  knives  only 
three  times  since  I  got  it.  7.  We  cut  two  rows  at 
once.  8.  In  the  first  place,  cutting  corn  in  this  way 
is  much  easier  than  doing  so  in  the  old  way,  and  in 
the  second,  one  can  do  much  more  in  a  day.  We  cut 
16  hills  before  we  stop  to  put  them  in  a  shock  ;  that 
makes  a  good  arm-load.  9.  I  consider  a  corn  cutter 
or  harvester  an  indispensable  tool  on  a  farm  if  there 
is  much  corn  to  be  cut,  and  would  not  be  without  one 
for  any  money.  frank  krips. 

Somerset  County,  Md. 

I  have  had  one  season’s  experience  in  the  operation 
of  a  corn  harvester,  and  within  that  limit  make  the 
following  statement  :  When  operated  by  two  men  and 
one  horse  it  can  perform  the  work  of  four  or  five  men. 
My  test  was  made  in  corn  that  was  fai-  ly  erect.  It 
would  not  work  so  successfully  in  corn  that  was  blown 
down.  1  should  say  that  it  would  cut  drilled  corn 
quite  as  well  as  hilled.  There  have  been  no  accidents 
with  it..  It  is  not  necessary  to  sharpen  the  knives 
any  more  frequently  than  one  would  sharpen  other 
tools.  It  cuts  two  rows  at  one  time.  Its  superiority 
over  hand  cutting  consists  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  dispatches  the  work  and  the  saving  involved  therein. 
I  do  not  consider  it  an  indispensable  tool  upon  the 
farm,  although  it  is  a  valuable  one. 

Iowa.  ’  JAMES  G.  BERRYHILL. 


The  Make  and  Use  of  Grape  Juice. 

J.  K  ,  Ohio. — Mr.  Taber,  page  464  tells  about  using 
the  “black  bottle.”  How  does  he  prepare  the  grape 
juice  so  it  will  keep  ? 

Ans. — Bottling  grape  juice  is  as  simple  as  canning 
fruit.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  used  soon 
after  opening,  the  same  as  canned  fruit,  for  exposure 
to  the  air  will  start  fermentation.  The  process  is 
simple :  Use  pure  juice  from  ripe  grapes ;  strain  to 
remove  any  portions  of  pulp  that  remain  in  the  juice 
as  it  comes  from  the  press,  heat  to  nearly  the  boiling 
point  and  bottle  while  hot.  Put  no  sugar  or  anything 
else  in  it.  Bottle  as  soon  as  you  can  after  it  has  been 
pressed  from  the  grapes  so  that  1  here  can  be  no  chance 
for  fermentation,  and  you  have  the  most  healthful  and 
invigorating  drink  that  can  be  found,  as  it  contains 
everything  to  make  pure,  healthy  blood  and  nothing 
of  a  deleterious  character  which  we  find  in  most  of 
the  prepared  drinks,  hard  and  soft,  of  the  present  day. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  put  on  the  market  at  such  a  price  that  it  will 
supplant  much,  and  I  would  that  I  could  say  all  of  the 
soul-destroying,  crime-inciting,  vile  alcoholic  com¬ 
pounds  which  are  consumed  in  such  vast  quantities  at 
the  present  time.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Fertilizer  for  Celery. 

W.  C.  J. ,  Toronto. — I  have  a  plot  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  White  Plume  celery  set  in  double  rows  five  inches 
apart,  the  plants  of  one  row  set  in  the  openings  of 
the  other,  the  double  rows  being  16  inches  apart.  On 
this  plot  there  was  celery  last  year,  planted  on  sod 
and  mulched  between  the  rows  with  manure.  Being 
scarce  of  the  latter,  only  a  light  coat  was  put  on  this 
year,  and  a  tall  growth  of  weeds  was  plowed  down 
and  the  celery  planted  the  first  two  weeks  in  July. 
Now,  1,  what  fertilizers  will  give  me  the  best  results? 
2.  How  much  should  I  apply  ?  3.  Will  it  be  better  to 

apply  at  first  close  to  the  plants  and,  later,  over  all  ? 
4.  Will  nitrate  of  soda  alone  be  sufficient,  say  in  two 
applications,  without  other  fertilizer  ?  If  so,  how 
much  at  each  application  ?  All  I  care  for  is  to  get  the 
best  results  for  this  crop,  without  regard  to  any  fu¬ 


ture  one.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  Water  can  be 
used  with  a  hose  from  a  hydrant. 

Ans. — On  this  area  of  land  we  should  use  two  bags 
(400  pounds)  of  one  of  the  ready  mixed  celery  fertil¬ 
izers,  if  they  can  be  obtained  readily.  It  is  a  bother 
to  try  to  mix  small  lots  like  this  when  the  ingre¬ 
dients  must  be  bought  separately.  We  do  not  think 
the  nitrate  of  soda  alone  will  prove  enough,  still  this 
is  only  a  guess.  A  good  celery  fertilizer  should  ana¬ 
lyze  about  four  per  cent  nitrogen,  nine  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  six  of  potash.  A  mixture  of  125  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  50  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  250 
pounds  of  a  good  superphosphate  will  give  you  the 
equivalent  of  400  pounds  of  fertilizer. 

What  Alls  the  Dewberries  ? 

F.  11.  F.,  Plainville,  Ohio. — 1.  What  causes  my  dew¬ 
berry  patches  to  fail  to  make  a  crop  after  the  fourth 
year  ?  Is  it  because  the  heavy  crops  weaken  the  vines 
until  they  are  an  easy  prey  to  the  insects,  and  would 
heavy  manuring  or  fertilizing  do  any  good?  A  good 
many  vines  die  after  the  berries  get  to  be  of  good  size 
in  my  old  patch.  2.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  in¬ 
sect  that  causes  the  lumps  on  the  canes  ?  Are  the 
vines  hard  to  get  rid  of  when  one  wants  to  remove 
a  patch  ?  3.  How  long  should  a  patch  last  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  guess  that  anthracnose  has  to  do  with 
the  death  of  the  vines.  Spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  would  help.  Possibly,  however,  the  soil 
needs  food.  In  that  case  apply  ashes  (unleached)  and 
raw  bone  flour.  2.  The  only  remedy  is  to  burn  the 
infected  caiies.  3.  We  have  blackberries  and  dew¬ 
berries  thriving  well  in  soil  where  they  were  planted 
from  5  to  15  years  ago. 

Snnff  and  Soap  for  Insects. 

F.  L.  H.,  San  Antonio ,  Texas. — 1.  What  insecticide 
should  I  use  on  cucumber,  pumpkin  and  muskmelon 
vines?  The  insects  are  mostly  striped  beetles.  2.  In 
the  kerosene  emulsion,  will  no  other  kind  than  whale 
oil  soap  do  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Tobacco  snuff  is  a  good  general  insecticide 
for  such  purposes ;  pyrethrum  powder  or  Buhach,  if 
blown  upon  the  insects,  is  also  good;  so  too  is  hellebore. 
The  latter  and  Buhach  may  be  more  economically  used 
if  stirred  in  water  and  forced  through  a  nozzle.  2. 
Any  kind  will  do.  Whale-oil  soap  in  itself  is  an  in¬ 
secticide.  Many  use  soft  soap. 

What  Weakened  the  Hen  Manure  ? 

S.  K.  M.,  Dwnxhamthorpe,  Ont. — I  made  a  mixture  for 
turnips  composed  of  hen  manure,  land  plaster,  salt, 
ashes,  and  lime.  When  I  began  mixing  it,  there  was 
not  the  least  scent  of  ammonia,  but,  before  I  got 
through,  the  ammonia  was  quite  strong,  and,  when  I 
took  it  out  of  the  bag  to  sow  it,  the  ammonia  was  so 
strong  that  I  had  to  hold  my  head  to  one  side.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  liberated  the  ammonia,  and 
if  there  is  anything  that  will  hold  it,  or  is  it  best  to 
get  it  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  ashes  you 
used,  but  both  the  ashes  and  the  lime  would  act  to  set 
free  the  ammonia.  You  should  use  plaster  alone  and 
apply  the  ashes  by  themselves.  The  best  way  is  to 
scatter  plaster  under  the  roosts,  say  three  times  a 
week.  When  you  clean  out  the  hen  houses,  put  the 
manure  in  a  dry  place  by  itself,  and  add  more  plaster. 
In  the  spring  it  will  be  hard  and  dry,  and  can  be 
crushed  and  broken  up  by  a  heavy  shovel  and  iron 
rake.  We  would  never  add  wood  ashes  to  this,  but 
apply  by  themselves. 

When  to  Pick  Plums. 

E.  A.  '1.,  Croton,  0. — How  may  I  know  when  my 
Lombard  plums  are  just  right  to  pick  for  a  nearby 
market  ?  Can  I  gather  them  all  at  one  picking  ? 

Ans. — For  a  nearby  market  the  Lombard  plums  will 
be  just  right  to  pick  as  soon  as  they  are  full-grown 
and  perfectly  colored.  They  should  be  ripe  in  your 
locality  early  in  August,  and  may  be  left  on  the  tree 
until  quite  ripe  and  a  little  mellow.  For  distant  ship¬ 
ment  they  should  be  gathered  a  little  earlier  and  while 
quite  firm.  They  should  be  a  handsome  violet  red 
when  fully  ripe.  They  could  hardly  be  all  gathered 
at  one  time,  unless  the  crop  is  very  light.  The  eye 
and  taste  should  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  one 
to  judge  the  proper  time  and  method,  a.  w.  Campbell. 

What  About  This  Pear  Tree  ? 

'1.  A  R.,  Address  Mislaid. — In  my  garden  I  have  a 
pear  tree — Clapp’s  Favorite— growing  in  cultivated 
ground.  It  is  to  all  appearances  healthy  and  thrifty, 
having  made  as  much  as  12  inches  new  growth  already 
this  season.  It  has  blossomed  for  three  years.  Within 
a  few  days  after  the  blossoms  fall,  the  fruit  stems  also 
decay  and  drop  off,  not  one  being  left,  and  this  has 
happened  each  year  of  bloom.  Can  you  give  me  any 
reason  for  this  or  suggest  any  remedy  ?  I  do  not  care 
to  destroy  the  tree,  for  it  is  a  really  handsome  one, 
but  would  like  to  see  it  bear  fruit  if  possible. 

Ans. — We  would  first  convince  ourselves  that  it  is 
really  Clapp’s  Favorite.  We  have  never  heard  of  this 
variety  acting  as  our  friend  describes.  We  submit 
the  question  to  our  readers. 


TheHigk  Speed  F  amilyKnitter 

pr.j  ■_  ,  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  toe  in 

ten  minutes.  Will  knit  everything 
6^  IB?  required  in  the  household  from 

ff homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practica  1  knitter 
;l  PM!  |  on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

1  Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

w  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 

g  v  iP|$|jvpK*r  Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
~  wl&g  ]  and  sample  work,  address, 

n-  l  J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield.  Pa. 


^Ui.o’jc ctl an cjcrujsf 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farmers  ™  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Keade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  ahd  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Eyesight 


waSgm.  jf  “  My  boy  had  Scarlet 

Fever  when  4  years  old, 
leaving  him  very  weak 
(Vjiii  and  with  blood  pois- 
rnk  ■  ]  onrd  with  canker. 

wi\  /mW  His  eyes  became  in- 

.......  JA  flamed,  bis  sufTenngs 

/jay  \  were  intense,  and  for  7 

weeks  lie  could  not  even 
WsItIIIsmP;  .tmJSPl  open  his  eyes.  I  began 
Clifford  Blackman,  ."V.0.'’? 

W  A  It  “  A  Jl*  \  It  1 1  j  I  i  A  , 

which  soon  cured  him.  I  know  it  Nav^cl  hit* 
MiKht,  if  not  his  very  life.”  Abbie  F.  Black¬ 
man,  2888  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WALL  PAPER  iesUr^f^Ka 

■■  L.  I  Ml  Lb  I  I  loo  samples  for  8  o« 

A  L.  Diament  &  Co„  1634  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelp 


HOOD'S  PlLLS  are  the  best  after-dinner  Pills, 
assist  digestion,  cure  headache  and  biliousness. 


August  5 


Our  Abundance  (Botan)  is  loaded  with 
plums  an  inch  in  diameter  (July  16),  and 
this  without  any  attempt  to  fight  the 
curculio.  Though  they  look  green  and 
plump  now,  all  may  fail  later. 


Varikgated  Zinnia. — A  very  pretty 
dwarf  strain  of  variegated  zinnia  comes 
from  seed  sent  us  by  Pitcher  &  Manda. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  perfectly  filled 
out  with  petals — that  is,  they  do  not  show 
any  pistils  or  stamens.  The  color  is 
nearly  white,  inclining  towards  a  feeble 
straw  color,  with  splashes  and  lines  of 
deep  crimson.  The  plants  at  this  date 
are  hut  one  foot  high.  It  is  a  choice 
strain. 


Burpee's  Profusion  Pea,  sown  not 
until  May  1,  comes  in  nicely  just  after 
Heroine  (Henderson),  sown  April  28. 
Profusion  has  been  tried  for  two  seasons 
past  in  richer  soil  and  carefully  brushed. 
We  are  now  trying  it  as  a  late  field  pea 
without  brush.  The  plants  thus  raised 
are  not  quite  three  feet  in  length.  The 
lower  part  of  the  vines  falls  over,  resting 
on  the  so.l,  and  the  upper  portions  upon 
which  the  peas  form,  thus  supported, 
grow  upright,  needing  no  support.  The 
Profusion  is  this  season  a  fine  success  as 
a  late  pea.  The  vines  are  loaded  with 
pods  which  are  quite  well  filled  ;  the 
seeds  are  large  and  of  the  best  quality. 


Henry  Stewart  aptly  compares  the 
soil  to  a  mill  in  which  wheat  or  corn  is 
ground.  As  long  as  the  grain  is  sup¬ 
plied  the  mill  yields  its  grist,  but  when 
the  supply  is  ground  out,  if  no  more  is 
put  in,  the  mill  runs  dry.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  is  the  matter  with  much 
of  the  farming  of  the  present  day.  It 
has  run  dry.  The  old  supply  has  gone 
and  some  other  source  of  supply  must 
be  found.  And  this  is  found  in  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  which  contain,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  form,  precisely  the  same  elements  of 
plant  food  as  manure  does.  A  fertile 
soil  contains  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  pot¬ 
ash,  and  nitrogen  in  some  form.  When 
manure  is  applied  to  the  soil  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  added  to  it,  and  become  avail¬ 
able  as  the  manure  decays. 

The  plot  of  Crimson  clover  sown  May 
19  is  now  (July  16)  beginning  to  bloom. 
The  heads  are  two  inches  long  and  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  of  a  bright 
crimson  color. 


Mr.  Paul  Dana  tells  Garden  and  For¬ 
est  that  he  first  saw  a  plant  of  Xantho- 
ceras  sorbifolia  at  Baden-Baden  on  the 
grounds  of  Herr  Max  Leiehtlin  about 
the  year  1884.  He  admired  it,  and  Herr 
Leiehtlin  spoke  of  it  as  a  new  plant  of 
great  promise,  which  he  felt  sure  would 
be  an  acquisition  to  horticulture.  Mr. 
Dana  secured  two  plants,  and  has  been 
cultivating  them  now  for  8  or  10  years. 
They  are  six  feet  high,  and  grow  in  rich 
warm  loam  They  have  no  protection 
whatever,  and  yet  they  have  never  lost 
a  branch  in  winter,  and  they  endure  our 
dry  summers  perfectly.  They  are  not 
strong-growing  shrubs,  but  they  bear 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  Mr.  Dana 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


§  740  Bushels  Wheat  on  20=acre  Field.  1 

8  The  photograph  represents  my  field  of  wheat  containing  twenty  acres.  It  was  fertilized  with  Bradley’s  Phosphate  § 

§and  yielded  thirty-seven  bushels  per  acre.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  average  yield  in  this  part  O 
of  Monroe  County  was  not  eighteen  bushels  per  acre  this  year,  I  think  we  may  say  that  this  was  a  good  crop.  There  2 
O  was  straw  enough  for  a  yield  of  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  In  fact,  it  was  the  heaviest  straw  with  the  O 
Q  longest  heads  I  ever  saw,  but  wheat  did  not  fill  well  in  western  New  York  this  year.  O 

g  I  have  used  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  and  they  have  always  largely  increased  my  crops.  If  § 

O  they  had  not  increased  my  wheat  crops  one  pound,  the  benefit  that  they  have  been  to  the  succeeding  crops  of  grass  O 

I  would  have  more  than  paid  the  cost  of  the  phosphate.  O 

Most  of  my  wheat  is  raised  after  barley  and  oats.  I  plow  deep,  say  seven  to  eight  inches,  and  then  follow  with  5 
roller  and  harrow.  A  thorough  use  of  these  implements  gives  a  good,  fine  seed-bed.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  keeping  o 
my  pork  without  salt  as  to  attempt  to  grow  grain  at  a  profit  in  western  New  York  without  fertilizers.  I  have  grown  on  O 
my  farms  about  200  acres  of  wheat  per  year,  and  careful  observations  have  shown  me  that  an  application  of  a  good  2 
phosphate  always  proves  a  paying  investment.  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  are  not  stimulants,  as  I  at  first  supposed.  The  O 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  longer  I  use  them  the  more  productive  my  land  becomes.  O 

Lima,  N.  Y.,  October,  1892.  CHARLES  T.  DIBBLE.  O 

Q  50&'“We  manufacture  fertilizers  of  ALL  GRADES  and  FOR  ALL  CROPS  ;  and,  being  the  LARGEST  O 

2  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  our  facilities  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  g 

Q  agricultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest  prices  are  absolutely  unequalled.  See  our  agents  or  write  q 

O  us  before  purchasing.  6 

§  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  No.  9 2  State  St.,  Boston.  § 

g  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  OFFICE :  843  GRANITE  BUIEDING,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  O 
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BY  A.  A.  CROZIER. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  with 
brief  scientific  refutations.  Highly  1  terestlng  to 
students  :  nd  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work.  I  rice  $1 ,  reduced  to  75  cents. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 


By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa- 

fate  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her- 
aceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants ;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO,, 

Cor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 
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COLUMBIA 

j|%%STEELWIIMD 

cjglgl  ILL 

^ Contains  covered  Internal  Gear, 
Y  >  ULV’iMiMUnequtlcd  in  the  line  ef  Bumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  iBVMtiga- 
"  lJU  .  tion.Aiic  Columbia  Stool  IDojerteks, 

I  )|,.I  hoi  Turbine  Wind  Isgtaes, 

MMBMBMKBsMMMttH  Buckeye  Poroe  4  Lift  Pisb»j», 
BajnciawayWii  Tank  and  Spra»  Bi*ek67» 

frJtfK  and  Globe  Laws  iiower*,lir»i2  F<he«- 
In*,  Great!  a>*  Etc.  Writ*  for  olrcttus. 

MAST,  fOOS  a  CO.,  SPRI WBFIiLP,  0- 

OIBBU’S  SEED  WHEAT. 

Jones’  winter  Fife,  yield  d  56  bushels  per  acre. 
Early  Red  Clawson,  field  of  25  acres,  average 
yield,  41  busbels  per  acre.  $1.50  per  bushel,  10  bushels 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Circulars  and  sample  heads,  tree. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SEED  WHEAT. 

We  offer  headquarter  stock  of  Jones'  Winter  Fife, 
American  Bronze  and  Early  Red  ClawBon  at  $1.00  per 
bushel  cash  with  order:  bags.  15  rents.  Write  for 
circulars.  EDWARD  C.  BROWN  &  C:>.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


i8B4  -  Established  39  Years— 1893. 


Mount  Gretna,  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties,  Pa., 


AUGUST  19  to  25. 


Three  mammoth  assembly  halls.  Best  farmer 
talkers  In  America. 

100.000  square  feet  of  platforms  for  exhibits;  also, 
Immense  buildings. 

Liberal  premiums  for  products  of  farm  and  garden; 
also,  to  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  for  best  butter, 
best  btead,  best  pies,  best  cakes,  best  jellies,  best 
canned  fruits,  etc.  Competition  free. 

Farmers  and  farmers'  families  expected  from  every 
State  and  Terrliory.  Superlo-  acco  •  modatlons  at 
lowest  prices,  Including  good  25-cent  meals. 

The  best  band  music:  the  best  e  tertalnments; 
everything  the  best.  Admission  to  grounds  by  rail¬ 
road  free. 

Low  railroad  rates  to  this  finest  5,000-acre  moun¬ 
tain  park  In  America. 

For  further  information  address  HENRY  C.  DEM- 
M1NG.  FTarrlsburg.  Pa.,  Chairman  Summer  Encamp¬ 
ment  Committee  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union. 


First  National  Farmers’  Alliance 

SUMMER  ENCAMPMENT, 


Hailed  ay  Standard 


The  Old  Reliable 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse,  September  14-21. 


Magnificent  and  Spacious 

Poultry  Building  and  Horticultural  Hall, 

HEADY  KOK  USE  THIS  FALL. 

The  Most  Complete  Buildings, 

The  Greatest  Railroad  Facilities, 

The  Largest  Premiums 

OF  ANY  FAIR  IN  THE  STATE 

Entries  close  Aug.  1(>.  For  Prize-Lists  and  other 
information  address  G.  HOWAUD  DAVISON, 

Secretary,  Albany.  N.  Y 


1893 
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Rnr  alisms—  Continued. 

lives  upon  a  little  island  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  near  Glen  Cove. 

IT  must  be  about  17  years  ago  that  a 
picture  of  a  raceme  of  Xanthoceras  with 
some  of  the  leaves  was  presented  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  was  drawn 
from  a  colored  portrait  which  appeared 
in  the  London  Garden  during  1875.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  after  we  succeeded  in  getting 
a  plant  which,  after  blooming  one  sea¬ 
son,  was  accidentally  destroyed.  We 
next  raised  a  dozen  or  more  from  seed 
which,  though  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  germinated  freely  and  wintered 
perfectly,  though  not  protected.  They 
made  a  growth  the  first  season,  as  we  re¬ 
member,  of  about  one  foot.  The  ra¬ 
cemes  are  much  like  those  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  (Xanthoceras  belongs  to  the 
same  order — Sapindaceaa)  but  the  flowers 
are  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  white 
petals,  marked  with  red  at  the  base.  It 
is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  is  said  to 
grow  as  tall  as  15  feet  or  more. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  have  alluded 
to  the  American  Stuartia  (S.  pentagyna), 
one  of  those  rarely  beautiful  native 
shrubs  that  unaccountably  escape  popu¬ 
lar  notice.  The  buds  are  round  like 
those  of  a  peony,  swelling  to  an  inch  in 
diameter  before  the  petals  unfold.  The 
petals  are  white  lK-inch  broad  in  the 
middle  and  two  inches  long — the  flower, 
borne  on  a  phort,  strong  peduncle,  being 
fully  four  inches  in  diameter.  About  the 
edges  the  petals  are  crimped,  reminding 
one  of  a  fluted  shell  like  that  of  the  scal¬ 
lop  and  suggesting  Shell  Flower  as  an 
appropriate  familiar  name.  In  the  center 
of  the  flower  is  a  cluster  of  a  hundred 
stamens  or  more  with  prominent  orange- 
colored  anthers.  The  petals  are  normally 
five,  but  often  we  find  two  or  three  more, 
the  stamens  having  changed  to  petals. 
No  doubt  fully  double  flowers  might 
come  from  seedling  cultivation.  This 
shrub  or  little  tree  blooms  in  early  July 
and  is  then  a  most  showy  object.  The 
leaves  are  broadly  elliptical  and  about 
five  inches  long  with  short  petioles. 

Stuartia  pentagyna  is  a  native  of  the 
Alleghanies  of  Virginia  and  somewhat 
further  south.  Stuartia  Virginica,  found 
in  the  woods  of  Virginia  and  southward, 
differs  from  the  other  in  that  the  petals 
are  smaller  and  the  flowers  have  but  one 
style,  while  those  of  Pentagyna  have  five. 
The  pods  of  the  latter  are  angled  and 
pointed  ;  the  others  are  round  and  blunt. 
The  tea  plant  and  the  camellia  belong  to 
the  same  family,  viz.,  Camelliaceie. 

An  excellent  colored  illustration  of  the 
new  cherry,  named  Bing,  appears  in 
United  States  ex-Pomologist  Van  De¬ 
man’s  report  for  1892.  The  Bing  orig¬ 
inated  with  Seth  Lewelling,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Van  Deman  pro¬ 
nounces  it  “the  largest  cherry  ever  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  office,  and  an  excellent 
shipper.”  It  is  heart-shaped,  and  the 
color  is  nearly  black — a  very  dark  crim¬ 
son.  In  quality  it  is  said  to  be  vinous 
and  sweet.  The  season  in  Oregon  is  the 
first  half  of  July. 

Otheb  colored  portraits  in  Mr.  Van 
Deman’s  report  are  the  Eldorado  black¬ 
berry,  which  originated  with  E.  M.  Buech- 
ly,  of  Greenville,  Ohio.  It  is  an  oblong, 
irregular  berry  of  large  size.  The  color 
is  a  brownish  black,  flesh  deep  crimson 
with  tender  core  ;  flavor  sweet  and  rich. 

Princess  originated  with  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  and  is  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  a  Siberian  raspberry  (Ru- 
bus  crataegifolius)  and  the  Pacific  coast 
dewberry  (Rubus  ursinus).  It  is  classed 
with  the  blackberries  because  it  most 
resembles  them  in  appearance,  and  the 
berries  generally  adhere  to  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  The  berries  are  large,  long,  coni¬ 
cal  or  oval — the  drupes  of  medium  size. 
The  quality  is  juicy,  sub-acid,  aromatic, 
resembling  the  raspberry  in  flavor.  It 
ripens  with  the  Hansell  raspberry.  The 
color  is  a  dark  purple.  The  plant  has  a 
trailing  habit. 


Other  colored  portraits  show  the  Han¬ 
nibal  blackcap  and  Royal  Church  rasp¬ 
berry.  The  latter  is  of  a  lighter  color, 
and  smaller  than  it  grows  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  We  shall  make  our  report  of 
this  and  other  new  raspberries  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Pure,  fine  ground  bone  and  a  good 
quality  of  unleached  ashes  form  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  and,  if  we  use  twice  as 
much  ashes  as  bone,  a  well-balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  almost  any  crops.  We  doubt  if 
the  fertilizer  men  can  devise  a  better 
formula.  True,  the  nitrogen  of  the  fine 
bone  is  not  so  soluble  as  the  nitrogen  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
We  need  only  to  apply  the  fine  bone  a 
little  earlier  to  the  land,  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  sow  a  little  soda  as  a  starter. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Goessman  says  that  basic 
phosphatic  slag  (odorless  phosphate)  can 
be  used  with  unleached  wood  ashes  and 
nitrate  of  soda  without  suffering  any 
loss.  Here  we  have  a  complete  fertilizer 
of  high  grade  and  high  value. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  in 
San  Francisco,  illustrates  a  single  tomato 
plant  19  feet  high  and  25  feet  wide.  It  is 
eight  months  old.  The  picture  is  from 
a  photograph  and  the  picture  of  what 
seems  to  be  an  ordinary  sized  man  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  fourth  step  of  a  ladder  gives 
proof  that  the  dimensions  of  the  plant 
are  as  stated. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  so-called  Canada  unleached 
ashes  vary  in  potash  from  3  per  cent  to 
11  per  cent.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  less 
variable.  It  rarely  contains  less  than  1 
per  cent  or  more  than  1.50  per  cent.  Not 
one  of  the  samples  analyzed  was  offered 
for  less  than  $10  a  ton.  Most  of  them 
were  about  $12,  and  one  of  them  $15.  The 
lowest  per  cent  was  worth  not  over  $3  25 
for  its  potash  ;  the  highest  per  cent  over 
$11. 

The  roses  and  the  rose  bugs  this  year 
took  leave  together. 

The  corn  worm  and  smut  this  year 
more  than  ever  before  have  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  earliest  ears  of  corn. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Terra  Cotta 
and  Lemon  Blush  Tomatoes  comes  to  us 
from  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  the  energetic 
horticulturist  of  the  North  Carolina  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Raleigh).  As  these 
varieties  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  we  are 
pleased  to  receive  so  favorable  a  report 
from  a  wholly  disinterested  and  trust¬ 
worthy  source : 

EDITOR  R.  N.-Y. : 

We  have  had  the  Terra  Cotta  and  Lemon  lHush 
tomatoes  ripe  for  about  a  month  (The  letter  is 
dated  July  It.— Eds.)  The  Lemon  Blush  I  reward  as 
the  best  yellow  tomato  I  have  ever  grown.  1  do  not 
think  we  have  found  one  uneven  fruit  upon  any  of 
the  pla-ts.  I  prefer  it  sliced  to  any  of  the  many 
sorts  we  grow. 

Terra  Cotta  is  well  named,  for  Its  color  is  peculiar 
—a  sort  of  salmon  brick  color.  The  plant  seems  to 
have  the  resistant  character  of  the  Peach  and  the 
fruit  Is  larger.  It  s  peculiarly  destitute  of  any  hard 
core,  and  while  it  Is  not  suited  f  ir  a  shipping  tomato, 
It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  Is  the  least  acid 
of  any  we  have.  Iam  Inclined  to  think  It  will  can 
well,  as  It  Is  just  about  the  size  to  can  whole  and 
need  not  be  mutilated  to  cut  out  cores  for  It  has 
none.  I  Und  It  almost  as  productive  as  the  Pear- 
shaped  tomato 

Abstracts. 

Harper’s  Magazine  :  “  Pedants  are 
ever  building  the  language  about  with 
rules  of  iron  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  it 
from  growing  naturally  and  according 
to  its  needs.” 

- Prof.  Lounsbury:  “Slang  is  an  effort 

on  the  part  of  the  users  of  language  to 
say  something  more  vividly,  strongly, 
concisely  than  the  language  as  existing 
permits  it  to  be  said.  It  is  the  source 
from  which  the  decaying  energies  of 
speech  are  constantly  refreshed.” 

“It  is  the  function  of  slang  to  be  a 
feeder  of  the  vocabulary.  Words  get 
threadbare  and  dried  up  ;  they  come  to 
be  like  evaporated  fruit,  juiceless  and 
tasteless.  It  is  the  function  of  slang  to 
provide  substitutes  for  the  good  words 
and  true  which  are  worn  out  by  hard 
service.” 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

Garden  and  Forest  gives  the  following 
list  of  questions  which  were  used  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England, 
in  examining  candidates  for  gardeners’ 
certificates  : 

1.  Explain  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  soil. 

2.  What  evils  arise  from  stagnant 
moisture  in  the  soil ;  and  why  is  access 
of  air  necessary  to  the  roots  of  plants  ? 

3.  In  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the 
formation  of  a  garden,  what  are  the 
principal  conditions  to  be  observed  ? 
Describe  those  of  most  importance. 

4.  Describe  the  usual  system  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  cropping  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  what  are  the  advantages  derived 
therefrom  ? 

5.  Mention  a  few  common  weeds  which 
usually  grow:  (1)  on  clay  soils;  (2)  on 
sandy  soils  ;  (3)  on  limestone  soils. 

(i.  Explain  the  ill  effects  which  arise 
from  too  deep  planting. 

7.  IIojv  may  a  succession  of  vegetables 
be  obtained  during  every  month  in  the 
year  ? 

8  Explain  the  process  of  grafting,  and 
state  what  objects  are  served  by  it. 

9.  By  what  circumstances  is  the  work 
of  the  leaves  impeded  ? 

10.  Why  is  a  combination  of  various 
substances  in  manure  generally  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  application  of  one  substance 
alone  ? 

11.  Describe  the  method  of  preparing 
the  ground  for  strawberries  ;  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  runners;  also  the  best  time 
and  method  of  planting. 

12.  Give  some  illustrations  where  fungi, 
so  far  from  being  injur  ous,  contribute 
to  ti  e  welfare  of  the  plant  on  which 
they  grow. 

13.  What  are  the  relative  advantages 
of  training  fruit  trees  on  the  espalier 
system,  and  on  walls  ? 

14.  What  variations  occur  in  the  mode 
of  growth  of  a  cutting  ? 

A  “gardener’s  certificate,”  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  much  like  a  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate — a  guarantee  that  those  in  authority 
consider  the  holder  fully  qualified  to  act 
as  gardener.  The  object  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  to  disclose  what  a  per¬ 
son  knows  rather  than  what  he  does  not 
know.  He  who  can  answer  the  above 
questions  satisfactorily  certainly  knows 
a  good  real  about  a  garden. 


Granges  for  the  Complexion — The 
Globe- Democrat  gives  this  remarkable 
treatment  for  a  bad  skin  : 

No  sort  of  food  is  better  for  the  com¬ 
plexion  than  oatmeal  and  oranges.  The 
finest  complexions  in  the  world  aretLose 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  ladies,  who 
live  largely  on  coarbe-grained  food  and 
fruit,  like  the  oraDge  and  banana.  It  is 
said  that  the  fact  is  becoming  appreciated . 
and  that  some  ladies,  to  acquire  and  pre¬ 
serve  a  good  complexion,  are  living 
almost  entirely  on  oranges.  Half  a  dozen 
for  breakfast,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  a 
dozen  for  lunch,  with  a  glass  of  milk  and 
a  saucer  of  oatmeal,  and  a  dozen  more 
for  supper,  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a 
sip  of  tea,  may  not  be  high  living  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  such  a 
course  of  diet  will  bring  a  complexion  of 
peach  and  ivory  which  will  drive  almost 
any  belle  out  of  her  head  with  envy. 

We  should  say  that  one  who  can  afford 
such  a  diet  would  naturally  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  build  a  good 
complexion.  The  majority  of  us  would 
prefer  something  a  little  nobler. 


If  you  name  The  Ritual  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 

For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 

DO  LIBER  GOO  DALE  CO.BOSTON,  M  ASS. 


♦  CIVE  THE  BABY  ♦ 


NVALIDS. 

MARK. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  I'll). 00  per  ton.  (Soft  Wood 
$1(1.80  per  ton,  and  Leached  Ashes  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  jour  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Fotash  Salt  and  Fare 
Bone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

238  North  Madison  Ave,  Bay  City,  Mleli. 


FRLL  1893 

"KEYSTONE” 

Coi’n  Husker  and 
FODDER  CUTTER. 


"'KEYSTONE" 

CIDER  MILLS. 

Two  sizes: — 

Do  fast  and  good  work. 
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at  Husks  the  corn  uud  cuts  the  fodder  at 
_  same  time. 
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KEYSTONE” 

i*  Wr/mT  .  -3  DISC 

GRAIN 
DRILLS 


Pu Iverize 
the  soil,  drill 
any  grain 
and  cover  it. 


DISC  SEEDER 

Pulverize  the 
soil,  broadcast 
the  seed  and 
cover  it. 


DISC 

HARROW 


KEYSTONE” 

I'VrwTflwc*.. 


The  great 
pulverizer 
for  any 
soil. 

Send  for  full  descriptions. 

?  KEYSTONE  MFC.,  CO., 

Sterling.  III. 

« «*f li»» 999999 999 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Full  trcatlacon  Improve, I  method**,  yield.,  pro- 
11,.,,,,, I  „rlee«  Free.  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO. 


IRREGULARITY. 
Is  that  what  troub¬ 
les  you?  Then  it’s 
easily  and  promptly 
remedied  by  Doctor 
Fierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets.  They  regu. 
late  the  system  per¬ 
fectly.  Take  one 
for  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive  or  corrective ; 
three  for  a  cathartic. 

If  you  suffer  from 
Constipation,  Indi¬ 
gestion,  Bilious  At¬ 
tacks,  Sick  or  Bilious  Headaches,  or  any 
derangement  of  the  liver,  stomach,  or 
bowels,  try  these  little  Pellets.  They 
bring  a  permanent  cure.  Instead  of 
shocking  and  weakening  the  system 
with  violence,  like  the  ordinary  pills, 
they  act  in  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural 
way.  They’re  the  smallest,  the  easiest 
to  take  —  and  the  cheapest ,  for  they’re 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  your 
money  is  returned.  You  pay  only  for 
the  good  you  get. 


ENGINES.  JAT., 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


PAINTroofs 


DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W  ater  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or/lv4 
timeslonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Ckuciblk  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


PORTABLE  BATHS, 

fi..t  ever  ttuo-n.  WW.U..W  m. 

Af.mt.  W..U4  »t.ij 
Send  f#r  Clrcninrt, 

E.  i.  KN0WLT0N. 
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One  thing  about  this  South  Carolina  liquor  trouble 
is  worth  remembering.  About  all  the  prominent 
newspapers  in  the  State  are  controlled  by  those  who 
want  to  prove  the  law  a  failure.  The  farmers  and 
country  people — who  made  the  law  possible — have  no 
daily  papers  and  poor  means  of  spreading  reports 
throughout  the  country.  Put  salt  on  all  the  reports 
that  declare  the  law  an  absolute  failure.  Do  we  want 
it  to  succeed  ?  We  want  it  to  have  a  fair  and  square 
trial,  and  that  is  why  The  R.  N.-Y.,  alone  among 
farm  papers,  prints  all  sides  of  its  discussion. 

*  * 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  received  from  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  a  good- 
sized  sample  of  cheese  made  by  the  young  men  who 
are  attending  the  dairy  school.  It  was  a  fair  samp’e 
of  tons  of  the  article  made  by  these  students.  It  was 
sampled  by  over  20  persons  at  our  office,  and  all  pro¬ 
nounced  it  excellent.  That  is  the  sort  of  diploma 
that  carries  weight  with  it.  A  diploma  made  out  of 
cow’s  milk  is  as  forcible  as  one  written  on  sheepskin. 
The  Wisconsin  Dairy  School,  at  Madison,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  institution.  We  are  glad  to  commend  it  as  we 
have  done  before.  *  * 

We  have  given  our  readers  from  time  to  time  some 
facts  about  the  Farmers’  Creamery  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  This  association  was  formed  by  the 
milk  producers  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  extor¬ 
tionate  charges  of  the  middlemen.  Now  see  what 
they  are  doing  : 

Our  association  now  numbers  about  2,500  members,  representing 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  nearby  counties.  We  are  handling  100 
tubs  weekly  of  York  State  butter,  In  addition  to  what  we  make  our¬ 
selves;  also  cottage  cheese,  eggs  and  maple  sugar,  as  well  as  honey, 
and  will  add  other  farm  products  as  our  business  advances. 

That  is  what  cooperation  means  for  these  milkmen. 
Why  do  you  try  to  operate  without  any  Co  ? 

*  * 

Arizona  is  clamoring  for  admission  to  the  Sister¬ 
hood  of  States  and  insists  that  with  her  population  of 
60,000,  she  is  better  entitled  to  be  there  than  Nevada 
with  a  population  of  45,000.  The  country  at  large, 
however,  regrets  the  admission  of  the  pocket  State  of 
Nevada  ;  why  add  to  its  regrets  by  making  a  similar 
blunder  with  regard  to  Arizona  ?  Why  should  a  petty 
State  whose  Senatorial  honors  go  to  the  highest  bidder 
among  her  mushroom  plutocrats,  have  as  much  weight 
in  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  Nation,  with  its 
50,000  or  60,000  rude  miners,  as  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  our  industries  ? 

*  * 

A  short  time  since  a  man  who,  with  his  family,  was 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  secured  work  in  a  packing 
house  of  one  of  the  great  dressed  meat  firms  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  Big  Four  who  have  been  arbitrarily  forcing 
up  the  price  of  meats  all  over  the  country.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  man  was  so  weak  from  lack  of  food  that  he 
with  difficulty  performed  the  duties  assigned  him. 
One  day  in  his  dire  extremity  he  had  the  temerity  to 
pick  from  the  floor,  where  it  had  been  accidentally, 
dropped,  a  pickled  pigs  foot  and  took  from  it  a  bite  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  A  zealous, 
well-paid,  well-fed  detective  arrested  him,  entered  a 
complaint  of  larceny  against  him  before  a  magistrate, 
and  he  was  held  for  the  grand  jury.  That  body  on 
hearing  the  particulars  dismissed  the  complaint  as  too 
trivial  to  be  worthy  of  hearing,  and  the  accused  was 
discharged.  Meanwhile  his  wife  had  become  insane 
through  the  added  trouble,  his  children  had  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  authorities,  and  on  his  release  he  could 
find  neither  home,  family,  nor  the  miserable  furniture 
which  had  been  their  all.  And  such  as  these  are  the 
firms  which  arbitrarily  fix  the  prices  of  the  poor  man’s 
meats  and  the  farmers’  live  stock  !  What  would  you, 
reader,  think  of  a  farmer  who  would  arrest  as  a 
criminal  an  employee  who  had  helped  himself  to  a 
fallen  apple?  Yet  the  cases  are  parallel.  If  this  is 
justice  and  law,  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  an¬ 
archists  in  our  midst  ?  The  poor  man  is  not  one-half 


so  much  of  a  criminal  as  the  monopolist  who  defies 
the  law,  uses  his  great  wealth  to  oppress  those  who 
are  helpless  to  resist,  bribes  officials,  purchases  legis¬ 
lators,  and  even  corrupts  the  judge  upon  the  bench. 
Is  there  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor? 
It  is  our  boast  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law, 
but  are  they  ?  And  if  they  are  not,  who  is  to  be 
blamed  ? 

*  # 

So  the  Italians  consider  the  infertile  duck  eggs  from 
the  incubator  a  great  luxury  ?  “  Every  man  to  his 

taste.”  Personally  we  should  prefer  to  boil  and  feed 
them  to  the  ducklings.  That  anti-fish  tag  is  sure  to 
act  as  a  bait  for  the  best  trade.  How  would  people 
know  the  ducks  were  guiltless  of  fish  unless  they  were 
told  ?  It  is  no.t  the  business  of  the  buyer  to  run 
around  and  find  out  what  is  best.  It  is  the  producer’s 
business  to  tell  that.  The  teaching  of  it  is  called 
advertising.  See  here,  Mr.  Farmer,  do  you  advertise 
your  own  goods  or  let  the  middleman  do  it  for  you 
and  take  pay  out  of  your  share  ? 

«•  * 

Still  another  man,  this  time  in  Kansas,  is  adver¬ 
tising  a  powder  for  increasing  the  yield  of  butter  in 
the  churn.  Mr.  G.  M.  Whittaker,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Dairy  Bureau,  bought  some  of  the  compound 
and  used  it  according  to  directions,  which  were  about 
like  the  ones  given  with  the  “  Black  pepsin”  fraud. 
This  is  the  chemist’s  report  on  the  stuff  churned  : 

I  And  your  sample  of  butter  made  with  Planet’s  Butter  Compound 
contains  but  66  8  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  Instead  of  not  less  than  80  per 
cent,  as  It  should.  The  butter  compound  I  And  to  be  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  alum  cake,  with  some  little  organic  m  .tter  and 
color  probably  added  to  disguise  the  mixture  and  Impart  more  butter 
color  to  the  product  when  used.  Alum  cake  coagulates  milk. 

Who  is  fool  enough  now  to  try  such  compounds  ? 

*  * 

The  National  Provisioner,  the  organ  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  meat  industries,  has  this  to  say  : 

What  Is  to  replace  butter  for  cooking  purposes,  If  not  good,  pure 
animal  fats  or  mixtures  of  such  with  vegetable  oils  ?  We,  therefore, 
believe  that  the  making  of  pure  oleomargarine  will  be  a  proAtable 
business  for  slaughterers  and  butchers  In  the  future,  and  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  all  restrictive  laws  should  be  repealed,  providing 
the  article  Is  sold  for  what  It  Is— oleomargarine,  plain  and  simple— 
and  labeled  accordingly.  This  being  done,  no  sanitary  reasons  can 
stand  In  the  way,  for  the  fact  remains  that  pure  animal  fats  properly 
cooked  are  not  harmful  to  any  one. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  an  intelligent  farmer  in  the 
country  who  would  object  to  such  repeal,  provided  the 
article  Is  sold  for  what  it  is.  That  is  what  the  dealers 
will  not  do.  Their  entire  trade  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  attempt  to  make  the  public  believe  that  “  oleo”  is 
pure  butter.  *  * 

Mr.  Bennett,  on  page  522,  explains  about  that  feed¬ 
ing  test  in  Arkansas.  To  buy  a  steer  for  $13.15%,  feed 
him  42  days  and  then  sell  him  for  $30,  shows  up  a 
financial  operation  that  should  send  thousands  of 
farmers  rushing  to  Arkansas  to  go  into  the  stock  busi¬ 
ness.  What  greater  illustration  could  be  given  of  the 
possibility  of  putting  a  finish  or  polish  on  a  farm  pro¬ 
duct  ?  While  such  a  profit  may  be  made  in  Arkansas, 
can  it  be  made  elsewhere  ?  The  local  lesson  of  this 
experiment  is  that  it  pays  to  buy  cheap  steers  and 
feed  them  into  a  better  condition.  At  the  same  time 
we  repeat  that  it  also  shows  that  crude  vegetable 
products  make  more  valuable  manure  than  the  same 
products  after  they  have  been  eaten  and  excreted  by 
the  animal.  *  * 

He  stood  and  gazed  at  the  electric  car  which  swiftly 
rushed  along  the  iron  track,  pushed  onward  by  that 
dread,  mysterious  power  that  held  the  wire,  silent, 
invisible.  And  with  a  groan  he  turned  himself  away, 
a  darkening  frown  upon  his  wrinkled  brow.  Who 
was  this  man,  this  misanthropic  wretch  who  had  no 
joy  within  his  heart  to  watch  the  march  of  progress 
down  the  aisle  of  time  ?  A  farmer  simply  who  for 
years  and  years  had  bred  a  grade  of  horses  that  were 
doomed  to  toil  before  the  horse  cars,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  not  fast  enough,  or  had  not  ' 
style  or  beauty  or  ought  else  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
“upper  10.”  Scrubs!  scrubs!  they  were,  and  now 
had  come  this  power  that  even  took  this  one  ignoble 
job  away  from  them  and  left  them  valueless.  Oh, 
foolish  man  !  far  better  thank  thy  stars  that  thou 
h )  st  had  so  forcible  and  true  a  lesson — go  and  breed 
thee  better  stock  !  *  # 

A  producer  of  silver  mines  412%  grains  of  the  white 
metal,  worth  at  the  present  price  60  cents,  or  about  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  asks  to  have  it  coined  without 
charge  at  the  United  States  Mint  into  a  dollar  worth 
about  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat.  In  commerce  the 
wheat  is  usually  represented  by  warehouse  receipts, 
showing  that  it  is  stored  and  available,  on  demand,  on 
the  surrender  of  the  receipt.  If  the  silver  producer  is 
to  have  his  product  stamped  of  a  value  over  40  per 
cent  more  than  it  is  worth,  why  shouldn’t  the  wheat 
grower’s  bushel  certificate  be  stamped  a  legal  tender 
for  $1  ?  Is  there  any  one  even  among  the  advocates  of 
Government  warehouses,  who  would  make  such  a 


demand  ?  Small  wonder  that  the  silver  men  are  aban¬ 
doning  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1  between  silver  and 
gold.  Even  the  strongest  advocates  of  free  coinage 
are  now  willing  that  a  new  ratio  should  be  established 
of  20,  22  or  even  25  to  1 — whatever  may  be  the  actual 
commercial  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 

•  * 

In  a  dispute  between  one  of  our  esteemed  American 
agricultural  contemporaries  and  the  English  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette  about  the  conditions  of  American  and 
English  farmers,  the  American  paper,  among  other 
things,  says  that  when  the  English  farmer  “  learns  to 
take  off  his  coat  and  get  down  to  solid  work,  he  may 
begin  to  find  that  his  receipts  every  year  do  not  fall 
short  of  his  expenditures.”  To  this  the  Gazette  re¬ 
plies  :  “When  the  American  farmer  learns  how  to 
farm  ;  when  his  average  yield  of  wheat  becomes  one- 
half  as  much  as  that  of  England,  instead  of  being  a 
little  over  one-third ;  and  when  elementary  agricul¬ 
tural  principles,  settled  here  half  a  century  or  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  have  begun  to  dawn  upon  his  mind,  the 
American  farmer  may  earn  enough  from  his  business 
to  enable  him  to  live  as  comfortably  as  an  English 
farm  laborer  lives  at  the  present  time.”  Isn’t  there 
truth  enough  in  what  is  said  by  both  parties  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  both  countries  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

My  wife  has  Aggered  out  to  me.  In  tongue  and  black  an’  white,  that  she 
Has  more  to  do  from  sun  to  sun  than  I,  outside;  said  she:  “  I’ll  run 
Your  chores  an’  clear  things  up  to-night,  while  you  wash  dishes!”  I’m 
perlite 

Enough  to  give  my  wife  full  kite,  an’  so  prove  to  her  that  I’m  right. 

So  after  supper  off,  she  went  an’  done  the  chores;  It’s  no  great  stent, 
Because  I’ve  gut  things  Axed  to  save  most  every  step  and  light  and 
shave 

The  labor  bill;  but,  as  for  me,  I  tackled  them  air  dish,  ye  see! 

An’  Arst  send  off  I  plum  fergot  ter  keep  my  water  bllin’  bet. 

I  swun  I  couldn’t  git  ’em  clean;  I  never  see  things  act  so  mean. 

My  wife  set  there  and  give  me  rope  enough.  “Why  don’t  ye  use  sum 
soap  ?  ” 

Says  she.  My  stars!  I  could  et  that  woman  up,  I  was  so  het. 

An’  so  Into  the  night  I  swashed,  and,  when  I  thought  I’d  gut  ’em 
washed, 

I  found  a  half  a  dozen  more,  while  wife  set  laughin’  to  the  core. 

Ez  nigh  ex  I  could  Agger  out,  I  washed  and  dried  that  night  about 
Three  dozen  pieces;  multiply  that  Agger  or  a  bigger  by 
Ten  hundred  nlnety-Ave— the  meals  In  one  year’s  tlme-that’s  how 
wife  feels. 

I  tell  ye  what,  there’s  somethin’ wrong;  our  work  outside  goes  like  a 
song. 

We  set  an’  ride  an’  ride  an’  ride,  an’  all  the  time  our  wives  Inside 
At  meanest  hand  work  toll  away  like  some  old  treadmill  horse,  I  say, 
That  here’s  a  chance  fer  Edison  to  get  the  biggest  slice  of  fun 
That  ever  In  man’s  pocket  fell;  ’lectrlclty  Is  very  well, 

But'he  could  beat  It  slick  an’  clean  by  washln’  dishes  by  machine. 

Y our  old  fogy  Is  logy. 

The  debtor  feels  his  owe  Its. 

Drink  to  your  own  health. 

Is  your  heart  In  your  pocket? 

A  word  to  the  wise -be  wiser. 

Get  the  specks  off  your  spec’s. 

Who  has  a  better  berry  ticket? 

Crying  only  waters  split  milk. 

Little  grows  on  soil  that  blows. 

What  about  the  cow’s  vacation  ? 

A  pot-grown  plant— boiled  cabbage. 

There’s  99  per  cent  sorrow  In  a  borrow. 

I  pear  the  man  with  an  immovable  idea. 

Have  you  paid  for  an  hour  In  the  shade? 

The  can  to  take  to  the  Aeld  is  the  canopy. 

Who’s  afraid  to  use  sawdust  for  bedding  ? 

A  hot-water  dip  cures  the  clothes  stick. 

How  many  white  elephants  are  you  feeding? 

With  the  gift  of  an  Inch  how  much  do  you  take  t 
Who  talks  louder  than  the  Scarlet  clover  man  ? 

Nobody  has  a  monopoly  on  making  big  promises. 

What  wash  for  the  peach  tree  bore— or  tree  agent  ? 

Don’t  let  the  scrubs  lose  money  In  these  tight  times. 

Are  you  played  out?  Now,  then,  Is  the  time  for  work. 

Maybe  you  will  And  a  good  Hackney  colt  the  coulter  to  help  plow 
that  mortgage  under. 

WrE  need  more  trough  room  In  the  markets.  The  middlemen  are 
like  boss  sheep  and  take  too  much  room. 

Your  progress  through  the  vale  of  tears  will  be  both  hard  and 
slow,  to  undertake  to  operate  without  a  good-sized  “Co.” 

Do  you  And  as  much  selling  difference  In  the  color  of  berries  as 
there  Is  In  the  color  of  eggs?  A  rich,  dark  color  Is  generally  preferred 
In  a  strawberry. 

What  sort  of  a  milk  test  are  they  having  at  Chicago  anyway?  If 
what  our  correspondent  (page  535)  states  Is  true,  they  have  some 
remarkably  active  dead  and  sick  cows  out  there. 

Next  to  the  skin,  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  the  horn-Ay  loves  a  shin¬ 
ing  light— the  light  of  day,  for  example.  In  dark  Bhade  the  Ay  be¬ 
comes  weary.  There  are,  therefore,  few  Aies  on  the  herds  of  those 
who  have  green  fodder  growing  that  can  be  cut  and  fed  In  the  barn 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  ordinary  black  soot  Is  a  valuable 
fertilizer.  An  analysis  from  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
just  at  hand  shows  blit  about  IK  per  cent  of  phosphoric  aeld,  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  potash,  and  no  nitrogen.  Very  little  value  there  ! 

’'Vis  conceded  on  all  handj.  all  the  civilized  v  orld  over,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  population  of  the  earth  Is  city  and  townwards  more 
than  ever  before.  Does  this  Indicate  that  the  people  are  coming  to 
like  other  people  better  than  the  beauties  of  landscape  and  of  sway¬ 
ing  grass  and  grain,  and  the  blessings  of  pure  air  and  fresh,  whole¬ 
some  food  ? 

Of  the  151  pounds  weight  In  an  average  human  body,  94  pounds  are 
water  and  60  pounds  are  “dry  matter.”  Of  the  latter  three  pounds  13 
ounces  are  calcium.  At  the  present  market  rate  this  Is  worth  $300  an 
ounce;  so  that  the  amount  of  It  contained  In  the  ordinary  human 
body  has  a  money  value  of  $18,300.  How  many  of  us  are  worth  so 
much  Intrinsically? 
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CHEESE  WITHOUT  RENNET. 

Little  improvement  has  been  made  in  cheese-mak¬ 
ing  during  the  last  half  century.  With  little  varia¬ 
tion,  cheese-makers  are  following  in  the  same  old  rut 
made  by  their  grandfathers.  Considerable  has  been 
learned  about  milk  and  microbes,  and  the  present 
generation  knows  better  than  the  pa^t  how  to  care 
for  milk.  We  can  make  an  evener  product ;  but  the 
best  cheese  made  50  years  ago  was  equal  to  the  best 
made  to-day.  No  new  process  has  been  discovered, 
no  new  path  has  been  struck  out.  We  still  pursue 
the  same  old  sloppy  and  wasteful  way,  using  rennet 
and  manipulating  cuid.  No  station  or  enterprising 
dairyman  has  tried  to  get  along  without  the  use  of 
rennet,  by  simply  reducing  the  pure,  unadulterated 
milk  to  the  consistency  of  cheese,  and  then  pressing 
and  curing,  or  otherwise  preparing  it  for  future  use. 
Evaporation  has  stopped  with  condensed  milk,  and 
this  has  been  spoiled  for  cheese  by  loading  it  with 
sugar.  Is  there  not  possibly  a  better  way  of  con¬ 
densing  milk  into  cheese,  after  it  has  been  robbed 
from  the  young,  than  by  murdering  the  wronged 
innocent  to  obtain  the  curdling  principle  of  its  stom¬ 
ach  for  cheese-making  ?  Must  we  forever  continue 
this  barbarous  and  slovenly  practice  ?  Can  we  do  no 
better  than  to  cultivate  microbes  to  aid  us  in  this 
depredating  work?  Let  us  hope  for  something  better. 

What  do  we  use  rennet  for  ?  Simply  to  coagulate 
the  milk  ?  Why  coagulate  it  ?  Is  it  not  to  aid  us  in 
getting  rid  of  the  water  ?  It  used  to  be  claimed,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  demonstrated,  that  the  action  of 
the  rennet  continued  during  the  process  of  curing  the 
cheese,  thus  aiding  in  breaking  down  the  tough  curd 
and  converting  the  casein  into  digestible  food.  But 
Prof.  Robertson,  of  Canada,  and  some  other  later 
authorities  claim  that  they  have  proved  the  rennet 
to  have  no  effect  in  the  process  of  curing  the  cheese. 
If  this  is  a  fact,  then  of  course  curding  the  milk  can 
have  no  other  object  than  that  of  aiding  in  separating 
the  solids  from  the  water.  Cannot  this  be  done  more 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  by  evaporation  with  appar¬ 
atus  for  the  purpose?  Would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  make  experiments  in  this  direction?  t.  d.  curtis. 

The  Practical  Point  of  View. 

This  theory  sounds  very  well,  but  it  does  not  work 
in  practice.  It  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  Instead  of  ripening  into  a  fine  flavored 
cheese,  the  product  became  a  putrid  mass  of  no  value 
for  food.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  rennet  in  curing  the 
cheese,  it  is  true  that  Prof.  Robertson  and  some  other 
authorities  claim  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
process  ;  but  other  good  authorities  claim  that  it  has. 
Until  more  exhaustive  work  has  been  done  in  this 
line  it  will  be  a  disputed  question.  One  thing  that 
has  some  bearing  on  the  matter  is  that  when  cheeses 
have  been  made  by  using  acid  to  curdle  the  milk  in¬ 
stead  of  rennet,  they  did  not  ripen,  but  retained  their 
hard,  curdy  nature.  This  would  go  to  show  that  the 
rennet  had  some  office  to  fulfill  in  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  curd  during  the  curing  process.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be  able,  in  the  near 
future,  to  determine  just  what  the  effect  is.  Mr.  C. 
also  says  that  we  have  made  no  advance  in  the  last  50 
years.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has  kept 
track  of  the  business  will  agree  with  him  in  his  state¬ 
ment.  In  the  earlier  history  of  cheese-making  it  was 
a  hap-hazard  business.  While  people  did  make  some 
good  cheeses,  they  made  more  poor  ones,  and  they 
could  not  tell  why  one  was  poor  and  the  other  good. 
To-day  the  intelligent  cheese-maker  knows  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  milk  before  he  begins  operations,  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  work  understanding^  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  article  with  reasonable  certainty.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  room  for  still  greater  improvement, 
and  with  the  help  of  our  experiment  stations  and 
dairy  schools  we  are  moving  towards  a  higher  plane 
all  the  time.  g.  a.  smith. 

Dairy  Instructor  N.  Y.  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 

The  Scientific  Side  of  It. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  experiments 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Curtis.  Nevertheless, 
the  product  which  would  be  secured  would  no  more 
be  entitled  to  the  name  of  cheese  than  that  product 
which  is  secured  from  the  use  of  Black  pepsin  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  called  butter.  To  make  this  clear,  I  would 
say  that  ordinarily  but  little  more  than  half  the  solids 
present  in  milk  are,  according  to  our  experiments, 
which  have  been  very  extensive,  incorporated  in 
cheese.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  manufacturing  cheese,  the  product  obtained 
consists  practically  of  all  the  casein  and  fat  present  in 
the  milk.  A  small  percentage  of  the  sugar  and  of  the 
ash  is  also  secured,  I  presume  mechanically  entangled 
in  the  curd.  In  the  whey  there  exists  a  small  fraction 
of  the  fat,  nearly  all  the  soluble  nitrogenous  matter 
or  albumen,  constituting,  on  an  average,  over  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  nitrogenous  matter  present  in  the 
milk,  and,  besides,  most  of  the  sugar  and  ash  of  the 


milk.  In  other  words,  the  total  solids  of  the  whey,  on 
an  average,  equal  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  solids 
present  in  the  cheese  obtained  therefrom.  By  the 
method  suggested,  therefore,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  we  should 
have  by  evaporation  a  mass  85  per  cent  greater  than 
the  amount  of  cheese  secured  by  the  cheese-maker, 
but  of  a  composition  so  entirely  different  that  it  would 
be  a  misnomer  to  term  it  cheese,  and  it  would  be  a 
question  which  experiment  only  could  answer  whether 
by  this  evaporation  the  constituents  of  the  milk  would 
not  be  brought  into  conditions  which  would  render 
them  unable  to  be  incorporated  in  anything  closely  re¬ 
sembling  cheese  in  texture.  "What  the  effect  of  curing 
would  be  upon  such  a  mass  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
unquestionably  it  would  result  in  the  production  of 
products  widely  different  from  our  ordinary  cheese  ; 
and  with  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  soluble 
nitrogenous  matters  and  seven  or  eight  times  the  ordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  sugar  present  in  cheese,  it  would  be 
difficult  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  result. 
While  much  unquestionably  remains  to  be  explained 
concerning  the  production  of  cheese,  especially  as  to 
the  reactions  taking  place  in  the  curing  room,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  ultimately  this  will  be  solved  so  that 
the  production  of  any  of  the  well-known  varieties  of 
cheese  will  be  reduced  to  an  exact  science,  following 
which  the  dairyman  can  produce  any  variety  called 
for  in  the  market.  peter  collier. 

New  York  Experiment  Station. 

Rennet  DOES  Ripen  the  Cheese. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  evidently  not  been  about  our  best 
modern  dairies  or  factories,  else  he  would  not  use  the 
terms,  “  sloppy  and  wasteful  way  of  using  rennet  and 
manipulating  curd.”  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
“curdling  principle”  used  by  the  cheese-maker  “seems 
to  be  somewhat  widely  distributed  in  nature  among 
animals  and  plants,  and  it  is  a  common  product  of 
bacteria  growth,”  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  “  mur¬ 
der  the  wronged  innocent  ”  to  obtain  rennet ;  in  fact, 
the  majority  of  our  best  factories  in  this  Province  use 
prepared  rennet  extracts,  which  are  more  satisfactory 
than  the  product  obtained  by  the  old  method  of  slaugh- 
teringthe  calves  and  soaking  the  rennets,  or  stomachs. 

With  reference  to  the  rennet  having  no  effect  in 
“  converting  the  casein  into  digestible  food,”  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  authorities  quoted,  I  found  last 
winter  that  rennet  did  have  the  effect  of  ripening  the 
cheese.  This  was  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  also 
that  of  experts  who  examined  the  cheese  and  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
kinds  had  been  treated.  Cheeses  made  on  the  same 
date  and  handled  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  others, 
except  that  an  increased  quantity  of  rennet  was  used, 
vere  pronounced  “ripe”  at  the  end  of  about  three 
weeks,  while  the  others  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
rennet  was  used,  were  considered  “  green.” 

The  difference  between  cheese  and  evaporated  milk 
is  chiefly  this  :  the  former  contains  but  three  or  four 
of  the  original  compounds  of  the  milk,  viz.,  water 
about  31  per  cent,  fat  31  per  cent,  casein  31  per  cent, 
and  about  seven  per  cent  of  lactic  acid,  ash,  etc., 
while  the  evaporated  milk  has  also  the  milk  sugar, 
which  in  cheese-making  passes  off  in  the  whey,  and 
a  varying  amount  of  water  and  in  some  cases  cane 
sugar.  As  to  whether  cheese  will  ever  be  made  by 
“  evaporation,  with  apparatus  for  the  purpose,”  I  am 
unable  to  say  ;  but  I  hardly  think  so — certainly  not 
what  we  call  cheese  at  the  present  time,  though  there 
is  possibly  room  for  improvement  in  the  present 
methods  of  condensing  milk  and  caring  for  the  con¬ 
densed  product.  H.  H.  DEAN. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

What  Professor  Robertson  Says. 

I  think  it  possible  that  cheese  of  fair  quality  can  be 
made  without  the  use  of  rennet.  In  the  meantime 
I  do  not  know  of  any  substitute  which  can  take  its 
place  with  any  gain  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
product  or  advantage  in  the  cost  of  production.  I  do 
not  find  any  practical  suggestion  of  a  new  method  in 
the  article  submitted  to  me.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  make 
fun  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
successfully  improve  upon  them  or  to  replace  them  by 
others  wholly  better.  I  have  done  a  little  work  in 
cheese-making  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  am 
hopeful  of  very  good  results,  but  have  nothing  ready 
for  publication  as  yet,  jas.  w.  robertson. 

Dairy  Commissioner,  Canada. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

T.  J.  Dwveh,  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.-  Summer  and  autumn 
catalogue  of  strawberries,  celery,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants.  Mr. 
Dwyer  gives  due  space  to  the  Timbrell,  which,  as  we  have  often  said, 
Is  a  splendid  late  variety. 

A  Connecticut  subscriber  asks  where  he  can  get  tools  suitable  for 
ditching  for  drain  tile.  A  catalogue  of  these  goods  can  be  had  by 
sending  a  request  for  It  to  Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  V.  This  Arm  also 
manufactures  a  flrst-class  quality  of  drain  tiles. 

Eluwanqeh  &  BA  HUY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Autumn  catalogue  of 
strawberry  plants,  Holland  bulbs  and  specialties.  A  list  of  the  best 
of  the  new  and  the  best  of  the  old  varieties  of  strawberries— layer  or 
pot-grown.  Hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissi,  lilies  etc.  Also  an  excel¬ 
lent  list  of  meritorious  novelties  and  specialties  among  fruit  trees 
and  small  fruits.  Our  readers  must  not  forget  the  Columbian  goose¬ 
berry  Introduced  by  this  Arm. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

It  has  just  been  decided  in  Belgium  that  henceforth 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  must  be  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  Although,  owing  to  the  predomi¬ 
nating  importance  of  the  currency  and  tariff  questions 
in  this  country,  the  proposed  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  popular  vote  has  of  late  been  but 
little  agitated  before  the  public,  its  advocates  are  by 
no  means  discouraged  or  silenced.  Indeed  there  is  a 
growing  party  who  go  still  further  and  strenuously 
urge  the  total  abolition  not  oniy  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  those  of  all  the  States  likewise. 
They  declare  that  a  free  government  in  which  the 
popular  voice  and  popular  rights  are  supieme  cannot 
exist  in  safety  so  long  as  an  imitation  House  of  Lords, 
originally  foisted  on  the  people  by  politicians  who 
wanted  our  government  modeled  on  that  of  Great 
Britain,  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  wishes  and 
welfare  of  the  people.  They  maintain  that  Senates 
are  unrepublican  in  principle  and  that  daily  experi¬ 
ence  shows  they  are  a  menace  to  popular  liberty.  Simi¬ 
lar  opinions  have  long  been  in  vogue  in  the  Old  World, 
but  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  they  have  hitherto 
had  little  weight  with  the  statesmen  who  form  new 
republics,  such  as  that  of  Brazil,  or  modify  the  consti¬ 
tutions  of  new  or  old  monarchies,  like  those  of  Bel¬ 
gium  or  Germany.  j  j  j 

An  exceptionally  high  tariff  on  any  product  is  such 
a  temptation  to  smuggling  and  other  forms  of  dis¬ 
honest  importation,  that  the  government  loses  enor¬ 
mous  amounts  through  evasion  of  the  import  duties. 
Tobacco  is  a  notable  case  in  point.  Official  statistics 
lately  presented  to  the  Customs  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  at  New  York  prove  that  the  National  revenue 
loses  from  five  to  six  million  dollars  a  year  through 
frauds  by  importers  of  leaf  tobacco.  Under  the  former 
tariff,  the  duties  on  leaf,  stemmed  and  not  stemmed, 
were  respectively  $1  and  75  cents  per  pound.  On  the 
unstemmed  tobacco  this  amounted  to  upwards  of  75 
per  cent  of  its  value,  and  this  was  the  kind  mainly 
imported.  Under  pressure,  chiefly  from  the  tobacco 
growers  of  the  country,  the  McKinley  tariff  raised 
the  duties  on  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf  respec¬ 
tively  to  .12  and  $2  75  per  pound.  Straightway  an  era 
of  smuggling  through  Mexico  and  Canada  and  directly 
from  Cuba  to  the  Southern  coast,  began,  and  by  con¬ 
nivance  with  the  customs  officials  at  the  various  ports, 
but  chiefly  in  New  York,  vast  quantities  of  under¬ 
valued  leaf  tobacco  were  imported,  while  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  high-priced  product  were  mixed  up  with 
tobacco  used  for  filling,  and  dutiable  only  at  35  cents 
per  pound.  Apart  from  the  heavy  money  losses  to  the 
government,  the  tobacco  trade  has  suffered  severely 
under  the  new  dispensation.  Large  numbers  of  small 
manufacturers  have  been  driven  out  of  the  business, 
because  unable  to  pay  such  high  duties  in  advance  on 
their  raw  material;  then  the  trade  has  become  demor¬ 
alized,  as  manufacturers  who  honestly  pay  the  duties 
cannot  compete  with  rivals  who  unscrupulously  evade 
them,  and,  finally,  the  producers  have  received  only  a 
comparatively  smaTl  proportion  of  the  benefit  they  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  McKinley  increase  of  the  tariff  on 
leaf  tobacco.  j.  ^  ^ 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1793,  which 
required  the  division  of  estates  equally  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  testator, the  land  in  France  has  been  steadily 
subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  parcels,  so  that 
now  there  are  millions  of  small  farms  or  plots  whose 
owners  cannot  cultivate  them  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  manner,  as  few  kinds  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  are  used,  and  the  soil  is  generally  cultivated 
in  a  primitive  manner.  For  years  this  has  been  a 
strong  objection  to  the  system  ;  but  a  stronger  and 
probably  a  more  effectual  one  has  just  been  pro¬ 
pounded  by  a  congress  of  statesmen,  scientists,  econo¬ 
mists  and  others,  which  has  just  finished  its  sessions 
in  Paris,  and  whose  object  was  the  consideration  of 
repopulating  the  country.  For  generations  France 
has  been  the  most  backward  nation  in  Europe  as  re¬ 
gards  the  increase  of  population,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  the  nation  has  fallen  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  place  in  population  among  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  main  point  brought  out  during  the  Con¬ 
gress,  however,  was  that  the  male  births  are 
twice  as  many  in  Germany  as  in  France,  and  hence 
the  conclusion  was  inevitable  that  the  classes  from 
which  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the  army  is  drawn, 
would  not  be  more  than  half  as  numerous  in  1900  in 
France  as  in  the  Fatherland.  Mainly  on  account  of 
this  startling  military  consideration,  public  attention 
has  been  strongly  aroused,  and  the  chief  reason 
assigned  for  the  gradual  male  depopulation  of  the 
country  was  the  above  system  of  land  inheritance. 
Rather  than  divide  up  his  farm  of,  say,  ten  acres 
among  half  a  dozen  children,  thus  going  a  long 
way  towards  consigning  them  all  to  poverty,  the 
farmer  refrains  from  having  a  family,  and  52  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  France  are  farmers.  The  Con¬ 
gress  strongly  objected  to  the  universal  habit  of 
bringing  up  children  on  the  bottle,  and  to  the  ione- 
child  fad  which  has  long  been  a  craze  among  fashion¬ 
able  French  society  mothers  ;  but  it  embodied  its 
opinions  in  these  three  resolutions :  1.  The  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  men  having  no  children,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  ;  2,  a  diminution  of  the  land  tax  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  families  ;  and,  3,  the  legal  author¬ 
ization  of  a  parent  to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  one  son.  These  are  to  be  formulated  in  a  bill  to  be 
at  once  submitted  to  the  legislature,  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  system  of  land  inheritance  of  France  is  likely 
soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


i  kite  Nittflri 


THIS,  THAT  AND  THE  OTHER. 

HOUSEHOLD  WORRIES. 

“  I  knew  it  was  very  wrontr,  but  temptation  was  strong: 

I  was  tried,  or  I  would  not  have  said  it; 

Everything  went  contrary,  I  myself  did  not  vary 
From  the  current,  though  now  1  regret  it.” 

“  Pray  when  would  you  expect  to  an  evil  reject, 

But  when  It's  presented  before  you? 

Surely  none  would  expect  you  to  scold  If  naught  vexed  you. 
Strange,  Indeed,  were  such  spell  to  come  o'er  you!” 

“  My  besetting  sin  this!”  “  It  was  sadly  amiss, 

Then,  to  yield;  for  If  naught  should  beset  you, 

You  could  not  overcome  a  thing  under  the  sun, 

Nor  give  way,  where  no  trial  would  let  you. 

It  is  warfare's  keen  lance  that  gives  virtue  a  chance, 

By  these  moments  of  trial,  to  be  measured; 

For  the  rule  doth  abide;  in  the  wilderness  tried, 

Then  In  Heaven's  safe  vault  to  be  treasured.” 

Fall  Lilacs. — Contrary  to  the  opinion  that  to 
defoliate  a  p;ant  is  to  kill  it,  an  item  appeared  in  the 
Toledo  Blade  last  summer  to  the  effect  that  one  could 
thus  reproduce  the  lilac’s  bloom.  The  assertion  was 
followed  later  by  the  experience  of  one  who  thus 
refers  to  it : 

“  1  want  to  tell  you  that  I  tried  the  experiment  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Household  in  August,  of  picking  all  the 
leaves  of  a  lilac  bush,  and  it  succeeded  admirably.  I 
picked  them  on  August  2,  and  to-day  (date  not  given) 
the  bush  is  full  of  bloom  again,  just  as  pretty  and 
fragrant  as  in  the  spring.”  Surely  one  who  owns  the 
place  on  which  she  lives  might  try  the  interesting 
experiment,  if  willing  to  take  the  risk — and  trouble. 
It  would  not  be  honorable,  however,  for  an  occupant 
to  experiment  on  another’s  shrubbery,  without  per¬ 
mission. 

Honor. — Speaking  of  honor,  how  many  things  of 
little  value — comparatively — are  preferred  by  some  ? 
Indeed,  many  will  sacrifice  the  same  to  small  things, 
who  would  hesitate  to  do  so  to  greater,  thinking  it 
does  not  matter.  For  Christians  (?)  to  come  out 
ahead — cute  though  it  seem,  lawful  or  undiscovered 
though  it  be — in  transactions  with  individual,  or  firm, 
or  association,  is  unchristian.  For  any  one  to  do  so  is 
wrong.  However  loud  one's  profession,  open  eyes 
detect  inconsistency  at  a  glance  ;  while  “the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and 
the  good.” 

Faded  Hearths. — One  may  renew  the  color  of  a 
faded  hearth,  occasionally,  with  Venetian  Red  mixed 
in  water.  If  you  have  no  brush,  use  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  to  apply  it. 

Sassafras  Bark  and  Millers. — If  sassafras  bark 
will  keep  millers  from  dried  fruit  (?)  what  will  keep 
them  from  sassafras  bark  ?  They  trouble  ours,  which, 
by  the  way,  we  prefer  to  store  tea. 

Beef  Dressing. — When  boiling  beef,  crumb  some 
bread,  pour  over  it  plenty  of  the  liquor,  (not  too  salt) 
add  an  egg,  plenty  of  pepper  and  sage  to  season,  and 
stir  only  enough  to  mix  well  ;  fry  in  tallow  to  a  golden 
brown. 

Steamed  Eggs. — Put  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  into  a 
skillet,  and,  while  it  is  heating,  break  the  eggs  into  a 
plate  and  season  them;  pour  into  the  heated  skillet, 
add  enough  boiling  water  to  steam  them,  and  cover 
quickly  and  closely  ;  when  done  as  desired,  serve  im¬ 
mediately. 

Color  in  Carpet. — A  carpet  with  fast  colors  does 
not  show  dirt  like  a  faded  one.  Early  last  spring  we 
put  down  a  carpet  with  a  superabundance  of  orange 
in  the  chain,  which,  though  unpleasantly  bright  at 
first,  has  retained  much  of  its  freshness,  and  is  almost 
nicer  than  at  first. 

Spots  in  Gray  Woolen  Clotii. — Spots  in  gray  woolen 
cloth  may  be  recolored,  for  a  time,  by  the  simple  use 
of  a  lead  pencil,  or  the  same  modified  with  chalk  or 
bluing,  or  both,  according  to  the  shade  desired. 

Teaspoons — What  Is  Their  Capacity  ?— Once, 
upon  receiving  from  a  doctor  directions  for  a  certain 
medicine,  I  made  the  remark  that  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  size  of  teaspoons — a  teaspoon  measure 
being  that  dictated.  He  curtly  replied  that  he  meant 
a  teaspoon,  and  not  a  dessertspoon.  I  now  have  a 
medicine  glass,  and,  according  to  the  teaspoon  marks 
thereon,  the  “teaspoons”  in  our  possession  are  too 
small. 

Idfias. — Ideas  are  scarce  we  find  :  as  we  attempt  to 
gather  them  up,  we  then  find  out  how  little  we  know, 
aside  from  th  at  which  mostly  everybody  knows  ;  well 
may  we  wonder  how  conceit  climbed  so  high,  alone. 
However,  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that, 
while  ideas  are  seldom  fresh  from  the  mint,  it  is  their 
free  circulation  rather  than  their  coinage  that  avails. 
To  be  once  told  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  forgotten  ; 
while  patient  teaching  must  educate  the  masses  ;  for 
habit  has  more  or  less  enchained  us  all ;  and  theories 
are  so  various.  Hence  I  suggest  (if  the  Editor  will  so 


permit)  that  each  one  give  the  most  opportune  idea 
received  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  the  fewest  words 
that  can  express  it  to  be  of  practical  use  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  and  those  who  may  have  failed  to  receive  its 
benefit.  And,  withal,  there  will  be  room,  occasion  and 
demand  for  brain-work.  And  the  issue  containing 
tested  good  things  will  be  a  gem. 

Some  Uses  for  Salt. — When  a  tingling  sensation 
on  the  lips  tells  of  a  forth-coming  fever-blister,  bathe 
the  lips  several  times  with  strong  salt  water.  The 
same  is  also  good  for  that  swelling  and  itching  of  the 
fingers  that  is  caused  by  work  that  irritates  the  cuticle. 

Dress  Shields.- — Rather  than  spoil  your  new  dress 
with  sweating,  make  shields  of  some  old,  discarded 
table  oilcloth.  If  you  have  no  pattern,  take  an  old 
waist,  trace  around  and  beyond  the  stain,  on  your 
pattern  paper,  and  cut,  making  the  arm  holes  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  of  the  sleeve  and  waist.  Whip  the 
shields  under  the  arms,  lapping  them,  and  tack  firmly 
to  the  lining  at  the  edges.  The  oiled  side  should  be 
placed  next  the  body,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  both 
ft  r  one  side.  The  oilcloth  should  be  flexible,  and  can 
be  replaced  cheaply  when  it  gives  out. 

Fish  Eggs  for  Sore  Eyes. — One  teaspoonful  of  fish 
eggs  (dried  or  fresh)  mashed,  two  ounces  of  hot  rain 
water  ;  bottle,  and  anoint  therewith.  j.  h. 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  CORN  KITCHEN. 

HE  great  corn  State  of  Illinois  has  boldly  seized 
her  opportunity.  She  will  not  let  the  nations 
leave  us  without  knowing  of  her  corn.  Describing 
the  reason-to-be,  and  the  workings  of  the  model  corn 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Rorer,  who  conducts  it,  writes  for 
Household  News  as  follows:  “  In  the  first  place,  the 
United  States  grows  very  much  more  corn  than  it  can 
readily  market  at  good  prices.  The  use  of  corn  is  but 
little  understood.  To  the  average  housewife  it  is  only 
mush  and  corn  bread  ;  and  my  readers  will  probably 
be  surprised  to  know  that  I  have  nearly  200  recipes, 
which  I  intend  to  use  in  the  Model  Kitchen  during  the 
World’s  Fair.  The  Illinois  Woman’s  Exposition  Board, 
realizing  the  importance  of  this  great  question, 
decided  to  conduct  a  Corn  Kitchen  at  the  World's 
Fair,  where  not  only  our  own  country-women  might 
be  taught  the  virtues  of  corn,  but  our  foreign  visitors 
as  well.  Germany,  for  instance,  uses  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  rye,  in  fact  the  poorer  classes  rarely  see  a 
piece  of  white  bread.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  Indian  corn  or  maize  is  so  little  used  in 
countries  where  bread  stuffs  are  so  expensive.  Save 
in  Ireland  and  Italy,  little  is  known  of  its  value,  or  of 
methods  of  making  it  into  palatable  dishes.  1  found 
in  Germany,  the  fault  was  in  too  quick  cooking.  Fires 
are  not  kept  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  a  meal,  and  unless  the  German 
housewife  is  taught  that  maize  must  be  well  and 
thoroughly  cooked  to  be  wholesome  and  tasty,  she 
will  never  be  made  to  believe  that  it  is  a  food  better 
than  rye.  Rye  bi\ad,  she  buys  from  the  baker  shops, 
but  so  far  no  American  has  taught  the  German  bakers 
how  to  make  a  good  corn  loaf  that  can  be  eaten  cold, 
the  same  as  other  bread.  Corn,  not  being  rich  in  gluten, 
requires  an  entirely  different  bread-making  method 
from  other  grains.  The  merits  of  our  wheat  and  beef 
are  recognized  in  Europe, 
but  from  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  how  to  use  corn,  our 
most  abundant  product,  it 
has  not  yet  been  kindly  ac¬ 
cepted.  To  present  corn  in 
an  attractive  manner  to  the 
potato-eating  nations  would 
be  a  philanthropic  service, 
worthy  of  our  best  and 
strongest  endeavors.  This 
would  be  doing  a  double 
good,  helping  the  poor 
farmer  who  grows  the  corn, 
and  the  poor  peasant  to  a 
better  food  than  he  now 
exists  upon,  and  at  a  smaller 
cost.  We  cannot  better  re¬ 
spond  to  the  European  cry 
for  cheap  breadstuff,  than 
to  teach  the  masses  how  to 
prepare  our  national  em¬ 
blem — Maize.  And  again, 

we  could  be  of  infinite  ser¬ 
vice  in  teaching  Europeans 
that  as  an  additional  food 
for  animals  it  is  much 
better  and  cheaper  than 
that  now  in  use. 

“  This  important  National 


question  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Illinois  Woman’s 
Exposition  Board,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent 
them  in  this  work  in  the  Woman’s  Building  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  I  shall  each  day  during  the  entire  six 
months  give  practical  demonstrations  of  the  use  of 
corn,  and  this  persistent  work  cannot  fail  to  give 
good  results.  At  close  of  this  article,  June  1,  I  must 
have  had  30,000  persons  in  my  lecture  room,  as  I  have 
given  free  that  number  of  corn  recipe  books.  I  am 
supposed  to  be  at  work  from  10:30  to  12:30  each  day, 
but  the  interest  is  so  great  that  only  once  have  I 
been  able  to  leave  the  room  before  four  o’clock.” 


CANNED  CORN. 

OR  three  years  I  have  been  successful  in  canning 
corn,  which  I  do  in  this  way  :  I  take  that  which 
is  just  right  for  the  table — no  older — husk  and  silk  it, 
cut  it  from  the  cob,  fill  the  cans  about  half  full,  then 
pound  it  down  until  quite  milky  ;  fill  and  pound  until 
it  runs  over  the  top,  and  screw  on  the  covers  loosely  ; 
fold  a  cloth  four  or  five  thicknesses,  lay  it  in  the 
bottom  of  a  kettle,  set  the  cans  in,  pour  in  cold  water 
until  two-thirds  to  the  top  of  the  cans,  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Boil  three  hours;  then  screw  the  covers  on 
tight,  boil  two  hours  longer,  take  the  cans  out  and 
screw  down  as  they  cool.  I  never  had  one  spoiled, 
and  I  find  it  a  ^reat  satisfaction  in  winter  to  open  a 
can  and  find  it  just  right,  for  I  feel  paid  for  the 
trouble.  One  year  I  canned  corn,  using  tartaric  acid; 
when  opened  soda  had  to  be  added,  ana  it  is  so  easy 
to  get  in  a  little  too  much  or  too  little;  I  seldom  had 
it  just  right.  But  with  the  former  process  it  is  always 
ready  for  use  when  opened,  and  more  can  be  put  in  a 
can.  L.  E.  m. 

Readers  will  notice  especially  the  long  time  allowed 
for  boiling,  with  this  process.  We  think  three  hours 
is  nearer  the  usual  time  recommended,  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  cutting  short  this  period,  or  failing 
to  keep  the  water  high  about  the  cans,  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  failure.  Fi  ilures  are  undoubtedly 
far  more,  proportionately,  in  this  than  in  fruit  can¬ 
ning.  Yet  there  are  those  who  succeed,  year  after 
year.  There  is  no  royal  road,  no  especial  “trick” 
which  a  few  have  acquired.  The  directions  given  in 
the  various  housekeeping  journals  have  not  varied  in 
any  essential  point,  for  years.  Yet  every  year  we 
have  inquiries  from  those  who  believe  there  is  some 
secret  yet  to  be  unfolded.  If  they  will  follow  directions 
carefully,  using  sufficient  common  sense  to  provide 
good  rubbers  and  covers,  and  putting  the  product 
away  carefully  hidden  from  the  action  of  light,  suc¬ 
cess  will  follow  naturally. 

There  are  often  unsuspected  difficulties  with  cover 
or  rubber.  A  rubber  too  loose,  will  slip  (often  un¬ 
noticed)  from  under  the  edge  of  the  cover.  The 
thread  of  the  metal  ring  may  wear  until  it  cannot  be 
closely  screwed.  Sometimes  a  slipping  ring  may  be 
made  light  by  hammering  the  upper  edge  to  a  perfect 
horizontal ;  it  may  have  been  bent  slightly  upward  so 
that  it  did  not  clamp  the  cover  properly.  One  house¬ 
wife  found  the  difficulty  with  a  can  that  would  not  be 
sealed,  suddenly  apparent.  Being  filled  with  a  liquid 
for  picnic  use,  it  sent  a  tiny  stream  spurting  through 
a  pin-point  of  a  hole,  just  below  the  porcelain  lining. 
In  spite  of  our  theories,  total  depravity  in  things  is 
usually  based  on  very  substantial  facts. 


§  {S 

|  Each  Spoonful  has  done  | 
1  its  Perfect  Work 


Is  the  verdict  of  every  woman  who  has  used 
ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER.  Other  baking 
powders  soon  deteriorate  and  lose  their  strength, 
owing  to  the  use  of  inferior  ingredients,  but 

Royal  Baking  Powder 

Is  so  carefully  and  accurately  compounded  from 
the  purest  materials  that  it  retains  its  strength 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  last  spoonful  in 
the  can  is  as  good  as  the  first,  which  is  not  true 
of  any  other  baking  powder. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Green  Tomatoes  and  Pie  Plant.— Green 
tomatoes  and  pie  plant  make  excellent 
pies.  Use  equal  quantities  of  each,  and 
make  like  pie  plant ;  flavor  with  lemon. 

Cucumber  Catsup. — Procure  cucumbers 
of  the  size  for  slicing1  for  the  table,  pare, 
chop  as  fine  as  possible,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  add  vinegar  to  make  the 
consistency  desired,  can  cold. 

“  A  Veal  Loaf.” — Five  pounds  of  veal 
chopped,  five  slices  of  pork  chopped,  four 
eggs  beaten,  five  crackers  rolled  fine.  2% 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  of  salt  and 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  pepper.  Use  flour 
enough  to  make  a  loaf,  and  bake  three 
hours.  w. 

Use  Of  Tin  Cans. — Save  baking  powder 
cans  for  dried  corn.  Tin  cans  that  toma¬ 
toes  and  corn  come  in  are  good  to  pack 
sausage  in.  Press  down  for  a  while  after 
you  think  there  are  no  chinks  left.  Pour 
hot  lard  on  top.  When  wanted  to  fry, 
set  in  hot  water  a  minute.  It  will  slip 
out  with  a  “  tunk  ”  on  the  bottom. 

Marmalade. — I  lessen  the  danger  of 
burning  marmalade  while  making  it,  by 
first  cooking  the  fruit  tender  in  a  little 
water.  Then  I  drain  through  a  colander, 
add  the  sugar  to  the  juice,  and  boil  down 
to  a  thick  syrup  ;  then  mash  and  add  the 
pulp ;  stir  thoroughly  and  boil  half  an 
hour.  E.  H. 

Cream  of  Green  Corn. — A  very  nice  way 
to  cook  green  corn  is  to  cut  the  kernels 
lengthwise  and  then  scrape  the  pulp  out 
with  a  knife.  Then  put  about  as  much 
boiling  water  as  there  is  corn  in  a  kettle 
(I  prefer  an  iron  kettle  that  can  be  set 
over  the  fire),  cook  half  an  hour  or  until 
the  corn  boils  up  thick.  Season  and  thin 
with  cream  and  milk.  m.  r.  mcc. 

Temperance  Reform.— I  would  have 
every  inebriate  shut  up  in  a  safe  prison 
for  one  month  after  the  first  drunk  ;  for 
the  second  offense  shut  him  up  two 
months.  By  the  time  he  has  had  two 
Fpells  of  enforced  sobriety,  he  will  begin 
to  think  when  he  has  had  enough,  and 
find  he  is  able  to  leave  the  rest  and  keep 
sober.  I  would  have  him  work  while  in 
confinement,  and  use  the  proceeds  to  sup¬ 
port  his  family.  Thus  asserts  a  Free 
Press  Household  woman. 

Handling  a  Trunk.  —  Of  course,  no 
woman  ever  thinks  of  trying  to  carry  a 
trunk  upstairs,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
hired  girl,  if  there’s  a  man  in  the  house  (?). 
But  in  case  you  should  try  your  hand 
at  it,  turn  the  trunk  upside  down,  and 
you  will  avoid  making  a  count  of  every 
step  on  your  shins.  An  expressman  who, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  “  histed  from 
morning  till  night,”  gave  me  the  tip  !  So 
says  Polly  Pry. 

Seersucker  In  Another  Light.— I  use  the 
medium  weight,  light  or  coffee-colored 
seersucker  for  kitchen  windows  or  other 
common  curtains.  The  hem  and  edges 
are  cross-stitched  with  red  working  cot¬ 
ton.  They  need  washing  and  drying 
merely,  and  they  are  ready  to  be  hung 
up  again  as  pure  and  fine  as  ever.  I  do 
not  like  shades  for  kitchen  windows,  for 
they  soon  grow  to  have  a  dingy  look  and 
I  do  not  like  plain  white  curtains  for 
any  room  ;  they  are  too  suggestive  of  the 
thought  of  the  little  boy  who  inquired  of 
his  mother  if  she  did  not  wish  that  she 
had  as  many  sheets  as  Mrs.  Downs ; 
plenty  for  all  her  beds  and  some  to  hang 
up  to  every  window.  mrs.  peters. 

Miss  Pretty-hands.— It  is  the  tale  of  a  Re¬ 
corder  writer  that  a  young  lady  who  has 
a  beautifully  kept  hand,  as  well  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty  one,  says  that  she  believes 
she  owes  her  taper  fingers  and  almond- 
shaped  nails  entirely  to  her  mother,  who 
accustomed  her  from  childhood  to  dry 
her  hands  in  a  certain  fashion.  After 
the  hand  was  carefully  wiped,  she 
pinched  the  end  of  each  finger  with  the 
towel  and  then  rubbed  back  the  skin 
which  grows  around  the  nail  “to  find 
the  moon,”  as  the  children  call  it.  Then 
came  a  final  pinch  to  the  fingers,  and 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


the  process  was  finished.  This  method 
of  drying  the  hands  soon  becomes  a 
habit,  and,  if  persevered  in,  is  sure  to 
elongate  the  fingers  and  make  them 
taper.  It  is  better  than  manicuring  for 
preventing  the  ugly  growth  of  the  skin 
around  the  base  of  the  nail. 

Poison  Of  Ivy. — This  finds  a  mild,  ef¬ 
fectual  cure  in  a  strong  tea  made  of  the 
common  sweet  fern.  Bathe  the  affected 
parts  often  until  the  poison  wholly  dis¬ 
appears.  G.  H. 

“Renewing”  Dried  Meat. — I  had  a  piece 
of  dried  meat  that  had  become  so  very 
hard  that  it  would  not  be  cut.  I  put  it  in 
a  can  of  warm  water,  let  it  stand  a  day 
and  it  became  moist  and  good.  f.  c.  j. 

Thickened  Pork  Gravy.— In  making 
gravy  after  frying  pork,  leave  some  of 
the  fat  in  the  spider,  stir  in  flour  suffi¬ 
cient — then  add  the  milk  and  you  have 
no  lumps  in  the  gravy ;  stir  while  it 
boils.  F.  H. 

A  Trap  for  Ants. — Put  a  cupful  of  water 
in  a  fruit  jar.  Make  it  pretty  sweet  with 
sugar,  and  leave  it  on  the  pantry  shelf. 
If  there  is  an  ant  in  the  pantry,  you  will 
find  it  drowned  in  the  can. 

A  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

In  Serving  Chocolate. — The  Parisian  way 
is  to  use  four-cornered  green  cups.  This 
is  one  color  harmony,  but  more  pleasing 
are  the  pale-brown  cups  that  match  in 
color.  These  are  narrow,  tall,  and  flar¬ 
ing  at  the  top. 

Fruit  Syrup. — Peach  syrup  is  excellent 
to  go  with  pancakes.  It  can  be  made  of 
parings,  if  you  are  short  of  fruit.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  jelly,  except 
that  it  is  not  made  so  sweet  nor  boiled  so 
long.  It  must  be  sealed  air-tight.  Syrup 
made  of  grapes  is  not  bad,  anti  light-col¬ 
ored  grapes  especially  would  be  nice.  I 
suppose  any  kind  of  fruit  could  be  used, 
for  the  purpose.  A  country  girl. 

Lemon  Shake. — Slice  one  lemon  very 
fine,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
let  stand  for  a  time,  put  in  a  two-quart 
glass  can,  with  a  scant  quart  of  cold 
water  and  two  unbeaten  eggs  ;  close  the 
can  tightly  and  shake  vigorously  till 
foamy,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  My 
thirsty  “  men  folks”  say  it  can’t  be  beat, 
and  in  sickness  it  provides  nourishment 
and  quenches  thirst  at  the  same  time. 

“  SWEET  FERN.” 

Ideas  on  Decorations.— I  was  glad  to 
see  Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher’s  letters 
again  in  a  late  Rural.  Her  native  home 
is  not  many  miles  from  us,  and  I  was  es¬ 
pecially  pleased  with  her  remarks  on 
the  inappropriateness  of  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  which  we  get  in  the  papers.  She 
tells  about  the  innumerable  throws, 
scarfs,  tidies,  etc.  I  wish  she  could  have 
seen  a  house  which  I  lately  visited, 
where  advertising  cards,  Elood’s  calen¬ 
dars,  etc.,  nearly  covered  the  walls.  But 
shades  of  our  grandmothers  !  Think  of 
putting  that  beautiful  flowered  coverlet 
on  the  floor  !  Why  did  not  her  friend 
use  it  for  the  curtain  to  her  door  ?  We 
think  such  draperies  just  the  things  for 
curtains,  for  they  are  too  heavy  for  a 
bed.  E.  l.  b. 

Novelties  in  Frills  and  Basques.— Those 
who  are  tired  of  round  waists  are  adopt¬ 
ing  a  French  fancy  of  attaching  two 
frills  of  the  dress  material  to  a  belt, 
keeping  these  separate,  and  adding  them 
at  pleasure  after  the  dress  is  put  on. 
When  made  of  India  silk,  surah  or  crepon 
the  frills  are  accordeon-pleated  or  knife- 
pleated,  as  the  wearer  chooses,  one  un¬ 
derneath  being  10  inches  deep  when  fin¬ 
ished,  the  upper  frill  a  trifle  more  than 
half  as  deep.  They  are  simply  hemmed, 
or  bound  with  satin  ribbon,  or  else  the 
edges  show  a  selvage.  The  belt  may  be 
of  satin  folds  fastening  with  a  chou,  or 
else  with  two  meeting  frills  an  inch 
wide,  or  it  may  be  the  belt  ribbon  which 
is  now  so  well  made,  and  woven  in  bas¬ 
ket  patterns  and  checks.  The  circular 
basque  sewed  to  a  round  waist  is  the 
success  of  the  season  for  handsome 
gowns  of  fancy  woolens,  for  silks,  satins, 
taffeta,  etc.  It  is  becoming  to  slender 
figures,  as  are  most  of  the  fashions  of 
the  day,  and  is  also  in  great  favor  for 
large  women  who  find  the  round  waist 
too  short  and  ineffective.  It  is  some¬ 
times  cut  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  some¬ 
times  only  half,  but  seldom  is  an  entire 
circle.  It  is  sewed  on  without  gathers, 
may  be  single  or  lined  with  silk  or  satin, 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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and  stands  slightly  outward  in  natural 
folds.  Similar  ruffles  are  used  to  trim 
the  shoulders  of  many  dresses.  Plain 
satin  is  used  for  these  frills  on  brocaded 
satin  dresses  of  the  light  supple  quality 
that  is  now  worn  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  also  on  grenadine  and  cr6pon 
gowns. — Harper’s  Bazar. 

That  Cool  Kitchen. — I  am  very  glad  to 
inform  V.  H.  S.  how  I  keep  a  cool 
kitchen.  There  are  two  very  important 
things  connected  with  it:  first  the  fuel, 
and,  second,  the  planning.  I  use  cobs 
or  wood  (coke  will  do),  which  makes  a 
quick  fire,  and  soon  cools  off.  Cut  the 
wood  short,  so  if  there  be  only  a  tea-ket¬ 
tle  to  boil  a  fire  at  one  end  of  the  stove 
is  sufficient.  I  always  cook  breakfast 
for  hir?d  help  in  hot  weather.  I  make 
bread  the  night  before  and  have  it  made 
out  into  loaves  by  four  o’clock  or  before 
in  toe  morning  and  baked  before  eight 
o’clock.  I  plan  to  have  cake,  pies,  des¬ 
serts  or  meats  cooked  at  that  time.  Of 
course  on  our  wash  or  ironing  days  fire 
has  to  be  kept  longer,  but  in  very  hot 
weather  I  am  sometimes  all  the  week 
doing  the  ironing — doing  some  each 
morning,  or  when  I  have  not  so  much 
baling  to  do.  I  find  it  pays,  both  in 
saving  strength  and  fuel.  Churning 
days  I  have  plenty  of  water  over  the 
heat  at  breakfast  time  ;  then  let  the  fire 
out  and  before  10  o’clock  the  room  is 
cool.  Then  I  close  the  shades  and  blinds 
until  evening.  f.  c.  i. 

The  Use  of  the  Dictionary. — I  wish  some 
energetic  book  agent  would  get  the 
latest  edition  of  Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictionary  and  one  of  the  new  stands 
for  holding  it,  and  persuade  a  member 
of  every  family  in  the  United  States  to 
buy  one.  I  bought  one  in  New  York,  and 
with  the  stand  it  cost  a  little  over  SI  1. 
It  serves  as  an  infallible  reference  book1 
Aside  from  correct  spelling  and  defini¬ 
tions,  I  can  make  sure  of  almost  any  gram¬ 
matical  point ;  if,  when  I  am  practicing, 
I  don’t  understand  some  musical  term,  my 
dictionary  tells ;  if  I  am  reading  and 
some  French  expression  is  used  or  some 
mythological  term,  my  dictionary  ex¬ 
plains  it.  I  wanted  to  know  about  an 
obscure  Pennsylvania  town — I  found 
that  it  was  in  Clarendon  County,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  was  1,000.  Eleven  dollars  is  not 
a  small  sum,  but  Webster’s  Unabridged 
is  a  dictionary,  a  grammar,  a  Brewer’s 
Hand-book,  a  gazetteer,  a  pronouncing 
biographical  dictionary — a  small  library 
in  itself,  and  with  a  stand  it  makes  a 
pretty  piece  of  furniture  for  the  sitting- 
room.  MABEL,  v.  p. 
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To  Restore 

hair  which 
has  become  thin, 
and  keep  the  scalp 
clean  and  healthy,  use 


HAIR  VIGOR 

It  prevents  the  hair 
from  falling  out 
or  turning  gray. 

The  best 

Dressing 


•Tuft’s  Tiny  Pills* 

A  A  single  <loso  produces  beneficial  re-£h 
suits,  giving  cbeerf  ul  ness  of  mind  and 

•  buoyancy  of  body  to  which  you  were 
before  a  stranger.  They  enjoy  a  pop-  M 
ularity  unparalleled.  Price,  25cts. 


Buy  Directand  Save 


SO 

Per  Cent 


^11  riders  say  they  cannot  se 
wo  can  do  it  for  the  money: 
A  buys  an  elegant  Oxford  fluel 
lushed  and  nickel  plated  Hi. 
JJwarrauted  to  be  first  claa*  s 
/  in  construction,  strong,  dm 
,  and  acurately  fitted,  whi«h  n 

- - — -- — -  — riding  on  our  Wheel  *  plw 

Ir  .icta  of  bard  work;  material  we  use  ie  of  the  highest  grade,  each  ■ 
r-ar*2i»t<l.  Write,  today  for  our  illustrated  ?R££  catalogue. 

siPT.a— MraiBMFa.  ce.  aza  wabash  ave.  unis/ 


MAKES  Leather  soft  and 
strong  and  durable  — 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil ;  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OOOOOOOOOOOO 

©  A  Clock  out  of ^ 
©order  shows  it  on  the© 
©face.  When  the  hu-@ 
@  man  machine  goes® 

S  wrong,  the  physiogno-© 
my  tells  tales.  If  you® 
^do  not  look  well,  take 

Beecham’s0 
(~)  Pills 

\a  Box.  / 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


Bv  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  In  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  Hardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  prollt.  can  l>e  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  In  this  country  than  can  be  raised  In  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  Ult.  Co. 

Special  inducements  and  facilities  otrered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  ho  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
Information,  address  or  call  upon 

H.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RU.  Co., 

78  Mlohlgnn  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


»iiywfmtwmwwwit  vmm 

jV/KT  C  YOU  WANT  A  FARM ^ 
g  1  U.O  IN  THE  WEST. 
gAVulI,  the  new  paper  issued  l>y  tiic1^ 
•^CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  A.  PACIFIC  R.  R .Z2 

2^  CALLED  THE  WESTERN  SETTLER^ 

•-tolls  all  about  it  and  will  bo  sent  FREE3 

Address  JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Oen.  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent,  12 
gp,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  GURUS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  (at  ARents’  prices.  Write  for  onr 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 
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The  Gov.  of  N.  Carolina 
To  Gov.  of  S.  Carolina 


“  It’s  a  lonH  ways  between  posts.”  That's  what 
he  would  say  If  he  should  see  a  strlnn  of  our  renular 
tive-foot  farm  fence  now  serving  on  one  side  or  a 
pasture  for  deer.  End  post  BB  rods  apart  and  only 
one  post  between.  Send  for  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  23?*They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents. 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

line  leaded . 75  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  *1  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
^"ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONI,  Y_aJ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1,00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  (id  ,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10}^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Proper  packing  pays. 

Cheese  shows  little  change. 

Southern  tomatoes  are  nearly  unsalable. 

California  dried  fruits  are  extremely  dull. 

Corn  Is  suffering  for  rain  in  the  central  West. 

The  Cuban  sugar  crop  prospect  Is  very  encourag 
lng. 

Butter  Is  lower,  there  being  least  decline  In  lowest 
grades. 

Choice  Georgia  peaches  are  In  good  demand  at 
high  prices. 

One  product  that  promises  to  bring  good  prices  is 
canned  tomatoes. 

New  hay  In  small  quat  titles  sells  for  75  cents  to  85 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Dry  weather  has  materially  shortened  the  supply 
of  berries  of  all  kinds. 

Receipts  of  tomatoes  from  Charleston  and  Savan¬ 
nah  have  nearly  ceased. 

New  evaporated  raspberries  are  held  at  18  to  19 
cents  with  the  tendency  downward. 

Le  Conte  pears  were  largely  over-ripe  and  sold 
low.  In  some  cases  for  barely  enough  to  pay  freight. 

Receipts  of  Jersey  peachs  are  becoming  larger,  and 
arrivals  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  are  also  In¬ 
creasing. 

The  stocks  of  wheat  In  Western  elevators  are  de¬ 
creasing,  but  are  yet  fa>  in  excess  of  last  year  at 
this  time. 

The  first  shipment  of  Delaware  musk-melons  was 
received  Tuesday  in  baskets.  Prices  obtained  ranged 
from  $1.50  to  *1. 75. 

Most  of  the  up-rtver  apples  come  In  the  small- 
sized  barrels  as  Is  usual  from  that  section,  and  sell 
slowly  In  consequence. 

There  Is  a  big  corn  crop  In  Mexico,  and  the  duty 
on  corn  from  the  United  States,  which  had  been  sus¬ 
pended,  will  be  enforced. 

Mexico’s  export  tax  on  coffee  took  effect  Julv  1,  and 
in  consequence  all  possible  was  rushed  out  of  the 
country  previous  to  that  date. 

The  first  shipment  of  Golden  Gem  musk-melons 
from  New  Jersey  arrived  Wednesday  morning,  the 
melons  bringing  $3  50  per  barrel. 

From  Maryland  and  Delaware  there  are  more  re¬ 
ports  to  the  effect  that  the  growing  crop  of  tomatoes 
Is  being  seriously  affected  by  drought. 

There  were  53  cases  of  lumpy  jawin cattle  reported 
at  the  Btock  yards  In  Chicago  for  the  month  of  June, 
and  two  cases  of  glanders  in  Cook  County. 

The  Illinois  oat  crop  is  reported  to  be  about  har¬ 
vested,  having  riper  ed  prematurely,  and  in  many 
places  being  more  or  less  affected  with  rust. 

A  large  quantity  Of  rough  rice  Is  said  to  have  been 
used  at  the  South  this  season  for  stock  feeding 
purposes,  because  It  was  cheaper  than  oats. 

From  one  town  In  New  York  spring  pigs  were  re¬ 
ported  as  selling  for  $7  per  pair;  or  about  35  cents 
per  pound.  The  pig  crop  is  evidently  short. 

A  notable  Instance  of  the  decline  In  value  of  farm 
lands  In  England  Is  In  the  sale  two  weeks  ago  of  a 
farm  in  Essex  for  £4,500  which  16  years  ago  brought 
£14,700. 

The  season  for  Georgia  peaches  Is  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  a  week  or  two  more  will  see  the  last  ship¬ 
ment.  At  present  there  is  only  a  light  supply  on  the 
market. 

Complaints  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
farm  labor  are  heard  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
yet  the  cities  are  full  of  idle  and  sometimes  starving 
people. 

Exports  of  pork  since  November  1,  1892,  are  16,691,- 
800  pounds  less  than  the  same  time  last  year;  of 
bacon  and  hams,  141,324,689  pounds;  of  lard,  123,949,684 
pounds. 

Many  Jersey  apples  are  now  coming  Into  market 
The  varieties  are  principally  Astrachans,  Sweet,  and 
Sour  Boughs.  The  apples  come  mostly  in  boxes  and 
d.  h.  barrels. 

The  best  Pearl  pop-corn  comes  from  Dong  Island; 
the  best  Rice  from  Iowa.  The  latter  variety  Is  the 
best  to  grow,  as  It  is  In  greatest  demand  and  sells  for 
highest  prices. 

Reports  of  the  foreign  wheat  yield  are  very  con¬ 
flicting,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  on  the  average  of  the 
different  countries,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
difference  between  this  and  last  year’s  crop. 

A  quantity  of  DeConte  pears  which  were  delayed 
on  the  road  arrived  In  bad  condition  and  sold  for 
about  one-third  the  price  of  good  stock  A  little 
delay  often  results  disastrously  to  perishable  stock. 

A  report  comes  from  Berlin  that  the  Minister  of 
War  has  decided  that  the  handles  of  all  axes,  hatch¬ 
ets  and  besieging  material  of  the  German  army 
must  hereafter  be  manufactured  of  American  hick¬ 
ory  wood. 

From  Wyoming  the  thermometer  was  reported  at 
112  degrees  Fahrenheit  In  the  shade  and  130  to  150 
degrees  In  the  sun  last  week.  No  rain  for  weeks; 
ranges  all  dried  up,  and  destructive  fires  raging  on 
every  hand. 

A  correspondent  of  a  local  paper  reports  a  swarm 
of  bees  as  having  taken  possession  of  the  vacant 
space  between  the  clapboards  and  plaster  in  the 
side  of  his  house,  settling  down  to  work  as  though 
perfectly  at  home. 

From  different  parts  of  the  country  come  reports  of 
poisoning  of  the  consumers  of  milk  and  cheese.  This 
Is  not  a  case  of  one  man’s  meat  being  another  man’s 
poison,  but  rather  of  that  which  is  meat  in  one  con¬ 
dition  becoming  poison  In  another  condition. 

The  drst  cotton  charter  of  the  season  has  just  been 
effected.  Steamer  Hampton, 1,383  tons,  from  Savan¬ 
nah  or  Brunswick,  at  32s.  Od.  per  ton  net;  register  to 
Dlverpool;  option  of  Havre  or  Bremen,  33s.  9d.;  last 
half  of  September  or  first  half  of  October  loading. 

A  Kansas  apple  grower  reports  that  with  a  spray¬ 
ing  outfit  worked  by  a  gearing  attachment  to  the 
wheel  of  a  two-horse  wagon,  a  boy  to  drive,  and  two 
men  with  spraying  nozzles,  he  sprayed  a  OOO-acro 


apple  orchard  with  Paris-green  at  an  expense  of  15 
cents  per  acre  last  season,  and  he  expects  to  reduce 
this  cost  this  year. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  California  fruit  growers,  a 
prominent  orchardist  took  the  ground  that  apples 
must  not  be  sun-dried.  “Sun-dried  apples  cut  no 
figure  In  the  market,”  said  he.  “Peaches  may  be 
successfully  sun-dried,  but  apples,  never.”  A  better 
article,  he  contended,  could  be  produced  In  the 
evaporator  than  in  the  sun. 

The  growth  of  the  orange  Industry  In  Florida  has 
Increased  from  a  production  of  600,000  boxes  In  1885 
to  3,900,000  for  the  season  Just  closed,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  conservative  estimates,  the  coming  crop  will 
be  fully  5,000.000  boxes,  of  which  4,000,000  will  be  mar¬ 
keted.  The  average  price  received  by  growers  the 
past  season  was  $1.31  per  box. 

“  How  much  better  are  the  Ives  zrapes  than  the 
Champion?”  was  asked  of  a  commission  merchant 
who  had  a  stack  of  baskets  of  the  former  variety 
begging  for  customers.  “No  better;  neither  Is  any 
good.  As  soon  as  I  received  these,  I  telegraphed  the 
shipper  not  to  send  me  any  more.  Nobody  wants  the 
miserable  things  at  any  decent  price,  and  they  kill 
the  demand  for  better  grapes.” 

The  shrewd  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio 
has  evolved  from  his  Inner,  or  outer,  consciousness 
a  theory  for  the  recent  cheese  poisoning  In  that 
State  He  Is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cheese 
farmers  have  carelessly  placed  fly  paper  around 
their  cheese-making  apparatus,  which  has  thus 
evolved  a  product  almost  as  deadly  for  human  be¬ 
ings  as  the  fly  paper  Is  for  files. 

The  health  authorities  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  be¬ 
come  convinced  of  the  need  of  a  microscopical  In¬ 
spection  of  all  pork  killed  for  consumption  In  that 
city,  in  order  to  detect  trichinae,  and  the  health  offi¬ 
cer  Is  already  taking  steps  toward  organizing  a  Bys- 
tem  of  Inspection.  At  present  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspects  pork  for  export,  but  refuses  to 
look  alter  the  meat  used  by  American  citizens  at 
home. 

Phosphate  rock  freights  from  South  Carolina  and 
Florida  to  Europe  are  on  a  basis  more  satisfactory 
to  steamers,  which  are  exclusively  employed  In  this 
trade  than  they  have  been  in  two  or  three  years.  As 
the  phosphate  deposits  are  nearly  all  controlled  by 
English  syndicates,  the  charters  are  mostly  effected 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  ship  brokers, 
therefore,  derive  very  little  benefit  from  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Egg  Commute  of  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  resolutions  were 
passed  changing  the  rules  for  selling.  All  eggs 
offered  under  the  ruleB  hereafter  will  be  fresh 
gathered  unless  otherwise  specified,  Instead  of  new 
laid  as  heretofore.  Under  the  grading  of  new  laid, 
eggs  must  contain  90  per  cent  of  new  laid  ejgs;  but 
under  grading  of  fresh  gathered,  there  need  be  only 
75  per  cent  of  new  laid,  and  they  can  contain  25  per 
cent  of  good  sweet  held  or  salt  eggs. 

English  agriculture  Is  In  a  bad  way.  From  January 
1  to  J uly  1  the  number  of  failures  among  farmers  was 
40  per  cent  larger  than  In  the  corresponding  months 
last  year.  In  England  and  Wales  more  than  16,000 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture  are  living  1-.  sheds, 
barns,  tents,  vans  and  In  the  open  fields.  Thousands 
of  unemployed  agricultural  laborers  are  hovering  In 
the  outskirts  of  London.  In  the  same  volume  of  sta¬ 
tistics  52,484  persons  are  reported  to  be  living  now  on 
coasting  merchant  vessels  and  Inland  barges. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Cherokee  Strip  will  be 
thrown  open  for  settlement  not  later  than  September 
10,  thus  adding  8,000  square  miles  to  the  available 
area  of  Oklahoma.  The  Indications  are,  however, 
that  there  will  be  no  such  rush  of  "  boomers  ”  as  on 
previous  occasions,  either  to  preempt  farms  or  town 
sites.  There  Is  some  excellent  land  in  the  Cherokee 
Strip,  but  much  of  it  lies  too  far  west  to  be  desirable 
for  farming  purposes  until  the  value  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  Is  much  greater  than  it  Is  now.  Crop  failures 
are  also  frequent. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Texas  cotton  crop  Is  In  the 
most  critical  condition  for  years.  In  the  central 
portion,  where  over  one-third  of  the  crop  Is  pro¬ 
duced,  cotton  has  suffered  from  drought  and  other 
causes,  and  grasshoppers  and  other  Insects  have 
ruined  the  crop  In  the  northern  portion.  Worms 
have  proved  fatal  In  the  southern  portion,  and  in 
northern  Texas  the  crop  is  badly  spotted.  In  south¬ 
western  Texas,  it  Is  uniformly  bad;  the  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  needs  rain,  but  is  In  fair  condition.  Worms  are 
thick  everywhere,  and  farmers  are  busy  killing  them. 
A  long  drought  In  western  Texas  has  parched  every¬ 
thing,  and  good  rains  will  not  even  right  matters.  If 
it  does  not  rain  soon  cropB  will  be  totally  ruined. 

The  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of  the  Southern 
States  who  have  been  holding  a  conference  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  control  and  regulation  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  Southern 
States  Is  important  to  both  parties  interested  in  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  equally  to  the  manufacturer  and 
dealer  aB  to  the  planter  and  farmer.  They  therefore 
resolved  that  Hon.  R.  T.  Nesblt,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  Georgia,  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  bill  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Georgia 
statute  upon  consultation  and  correspondence  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  several  States  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  statutes  of  said  8tates,  and  that  he 
Is  authorized  to  call  a  convention  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  said  States  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
said  bill,  when  perfected,  adopted  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States.  And.fuither,  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  several  States  forward  to  Com¬ 
missioner  Nesblt  as  soon  as  practicable  copies  of  the 
acts  of  their  States  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
their  departments. 

And  now  there  are  rumors,  cold  rumors,  of  course. 
In  the  air,  of  the  formation  away  off  in  South  Dakota 
of  the  International  Cold  Wave  Company,  a  concern 
whose  good  intentions  will  certainly  be  appreciated 
these  days.  The  company  proposes,  we  are  told,  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  hot  winds  by  turning  on 
a  counter-current  from  the  frozen  north,  much  the 
same,  we  take  it,  as  a  man  tempers  the  hot  water  In 
his  bath  tub  by  a  stream  from  the  cold  water  faucet. 
Moreover,  this  boom  Is  not  to  be  monopolized,  but  Is 
to  be  sold  to  every  township  and  county  in  the  coun¬ 


try,  provided,  of  course,  the  residents  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  price.  What  a  great  and  glorious  country 
we  live  In,  to  be  sure!  With  rainmakers  furnishing 
us  water  on  demand,  when  they  don’t  overdo  the 
matter  and  drown  us,  and  now  a  company  to  furnish 
us  cooling  breezes  when  needed,  there  would  seem 
to  be  but  one  thing  more  needed  to  make  this  a  para¬ 
dise,  and  that  Is  a  company  to  furnish  us  hot  waves 
on  demand,  but  It  Is  too  warm  to  discuss  that  now. 
One  little  difficulty  might  suggest  Itself,  and  that  Is 
the  possibility  that  while  some  people  might  want  It 
hot,  like  the  proverbial  man  In  winter,  others  might 
want  the  cold- air  flood  gates  opened  wide,  but  any 
company  which  can  furnish  us  cold  waves  on  demand 
can  doubtless  arrange  any  such  minor  details  satis¬ 
factorily  to  all.  Meanwhile,  let  the  cold  wave  come; 
now  Is  the  time  to  try  It. 

What  are  designated  as  the  "Ohio  Shepherds” 
have  issued  a  call  which  we  give  without  comment: 
"  On  September  28  and  29, 1893,  at  Assembly  Hall,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
at  Chicago,  a  mass  meeting  of  the  wool  growers,  the 
sheep  breeders,  the  wool  dealers,  the  cotton  planters, 
the  farmers  and  members  of  Grange  organizations 
In  the  United  States,  will  be  held  to  devise  measures 
to  promote  the  Interests  of  the  people  engaged  in 
those  Industries.  Every  county  and  township  will 
be  represented.  We  are  threatened  with  free  wool. 
It  will  ruin  the  American  wool  Industry.  It  will 
drive  men  engaged  In  producing  wool  and  rearing 
sheep  Into  the  production  of  wheat  and  other  farm 
products,  thus  further  depressing  the  existing  low 
prices.  It  will  destroy  the  demand  now  made  by 
sheep  for  pasture,  hay.  corn  ar.d  oats,  and  thus  aid 
In  depressing  the  market  for  these  products.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  country  will  assert  their  power  they 
can  prevent  free  wool.  Cotton  planters  are  invited 
to  unite  In  demanding  protective  duties  for  both 
wool  and  cotton.  The  Imports  of  foreign  cotton  are 
Injurious  to  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States. 
On  October  5,  at  the  same  place  above  mentioned,  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers  will  be  held  to  reorganize  the  Association,  elect 
a  president,  a  vice-president  from  each  State  and 


Territory,  and  other  officers.  Every  wool  growers' 
and  sheep  breeders’  association,  and  wool  growers 
all  over  the  country  are  urged  to  be  In  attendance.” 

Special  Agent  Dodge  has  been  busying  himself  In 
getting  out  a  special  report  on  the  leaf  fibers  of  the 
United  States.  It  details  the  results  of  recent  In¬ 
vestigations  relating  to  Florida  sisal  hemp,  the  false 
sisal  hemp  plant  of  Florida  and  other  fiber-produc¬ 
ing  agaves:  bowstring  hemp,  plnepple  fiber,  New 
Zealand  flax  and  bear  grass.  Mr.  Dodge  says  that 
this  country  annually  Imports  $8,000,000  worth  of  leaf 
fibers,  a  large  proportion  of  which  should  and  could 
be  grown  In  this  country.  Details  are  given  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  culture  of  sisal  hemp  In  Florida, 
together  with  a  full  description  and  history  of  the 
false  sisal  hemp  plant,  which  was  found  to  be  a  new 
species,  though  allied  to  the  plant  from  which  the 
commercial  fiber  is  obtained.  He  describes  several 
species  of  fiber-producing  agaves  that  flourish  In 
extreme  southern  poitions  of  the  United  States,  In¬ 
cluding  that  which  furnishes  the  lxtle  or  Tampico 
hemp  of  commerce,  of  which  the  United  States  Im¬ 
ported  more  than  $  00,000  worth  In  1892.  The  results 
of  the  Department’s  experiments  with  pineapple 
fiber  and  bowstring  hemp  at  Cocoanut  Grove  furnish 
the  material  for  two  chapters  The  pineapple  In¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  Is  Increasing  each  year, 
a  d  it  is  believed  that  If  the  fiber  contained  in  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  can  be  successfully -extracted 
after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  It  will  add  largely 
to  the  profltaoleness  of  this  tndustry.  The  Interest¬ 
ing  experiments  with  bowstring  hemp,  Mr.  Dodge 
says,  warrant  the  belief  that  this  culture  may  be 
made  a  profitable  Industry  In  Florida.  The  report 
concludes  with  chapters  of  the  New  Zealand  flax 
and  bear  grass  fiber.  Of  the  first  named,  which  is 
already  growing  In  California,  the  United  States 
recently  exported  76.000  bales  In  a  single  year.  The 
latter  species  covers  large  areas  In  the  West  and 
South  and  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  binding 
twine  and  cotton  bagging. 


For  good  health  take  TDTT’S  PILLS. 


You  have  noticed 


that  some  houses  always 
seem  to  need  repainting ; 
they  look  dingy,  rusted, 
Others  always  look  bright,  clean,  fresh.  The  owner  of  the  first 
economizes”  with  “cheap”  mixed  paints,  etc.;  the  second  paints  with 


faded. 


Strictly  Pure  ^^hite  Lead. 


The  first  spends  three  times  as  much  for  paint  in  five  years,  and  his  build¬ 
ings  never  look  as  well. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  good  paint  can  only  be  had  by  using 
strictly  pure  White  Lead.  The  difficulty  is  lack  of  care  in  selecting  it.  The 
following  brands  are  strictly  pure  White  Lead,  “Old  Dutch”  process;  they 
are  standard  and  well  known — established  by  the  test  of  years  : 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati! 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

11  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 

“  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  LEWIS  ”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ’’(Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


For  any  color  (other  than  white)  tint  the  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  with 
National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  and  you  will 
have  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  a  building. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


i  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 

These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  $1,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


A  BIG  FRUIT  CROP  REQUIRES  PROPER  HANDLING. 


A  big  crop  on  any  one  farm  demands  a  big  evaporator  if  evaporated.  The 
small  farm  with  a  big  crop  demands  a  way  to  use  the  surplus  and  waste  fruit.  The 

U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  fills  the 
bill.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved.  It  is  the  latest,  cheapest, 
best.  A  veritable  little  bread  winner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  base.  Can 
be  used  on  any  kind  of  stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  Base,  22x16  inches ;  Height,  26 
inches.  Eight  galvanized  wire-cloth 
trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  extra  fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic 
use,  up  to  two  bushels  ol  fresh  fruit 
per  day.  Price  of  the  drier  alone,  $7. 
Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
$5 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $7.  This  will 
pay  your  own  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  New  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  substituted  if  preferred. 
Shipped  by  freight  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense;  cost  50  cents  to  about  $1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance.  THE  RURAL  PUB¬ 
LISHING  COMPANY,  Cor.  Chambers 
and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  soe  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  114®  124 

Timothy . .  .2  00  @2  26 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  95 

No.  2 .  80  @  85 

No  3 .  70  @  80 

Shipping .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed .  70  @  80 

Clover .  70  @  75 

Salt .  45  @  60 

Straw,  No.  I  rye .  05  @  70 

No.  2  rye  .  50  @  55 

8hortrye .  50  @  — 

Oat .  45  @  50 

Wheat...., .  40  @  45 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1899,  choice .  21  4@  22 

Prime .  204®  21 

Common  to  medium . .  19  @  20 

Old  olds .  «  @  17 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  21  @  214 

Common  to  prime .  19  @  21 

California,  old  olds .  8  @  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  45  ®  48 

Altmarks,  etc .  42  @  45 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 5  00  @6  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans . 3  00  @4  26 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50  @4  30 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  7  @  74 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  64 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  54 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  4  ©  44 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3  ©  4 

Calves,  olty  dressed,  per  lb .  104@11 

Country  dressed,  prime .  10  @  — 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  stood .  9  @94 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  8  @  84 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  li  @  7 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  5  @0 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 50  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair .  . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  8  @114 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  each . 1  60  @6  25 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4  @44 

Alive,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  8  @4 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 6  09  @6  70 

POTATOB8. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  2503  00 

8’n,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  7533  25 

S'n,  Chill  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  25@?60 

S’n,  ungraded,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Southern,  second,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

N.  C.,  Sweet,  red,  per  bbl . 2  25@4  60 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  00  @  89 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  t'O 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  15  @  154 

Western,  per  lb .  15  @  154 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb...  144®  16 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  £0 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  palr.l  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  84®  9 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  14  @  jr> 

Western,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Southern,  per  bbl .  13  @  _ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

DRB88BD  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  Phlla  ,  broilers,  3  lbs  or  over, 

„  Pr>b .  20  @  - 

Small .  17  @  19 

Western  .broilers,  dry-picked .  14  @  16 

Western  brot  era,  scalded,  large .  !G  @  17 

Western  broilers,  scaided  m’d  w’hts  14  @  15 

Western  broilers,  scalded,  small .  12  @  13 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  13  @  134 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  ib  ..  13  @  I34 

Prime,  scaded .  13  @  _ 

State  and  Penn,,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  84@  9 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb . ' .  14  @  15 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  14  @  15 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  25  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  25  @1  60 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb  ..  10  @  12 
Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  .  8  @  10 

VEGETABLES 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  25@1  60 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  5034  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen . 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 

Wakefield,  per  100 . 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  basket . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Egg  plant,  Southern,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Green  Corn,  per  00 . 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag.. 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 

Peai.  L.  I.,  per  bag . 

Jersey,  per  basket . 

Squash.  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  white,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket, 

L.  I.,  per  bag . 

Jersey,  per  basket  . 

Tomatoes,  L.  I.,  per  box . 

Maryland,  per  carrier . 

Norfolk,  Acme,  per  crate . 

Norfolk,  common,  per  crate  .... 

Jersey,  per  box . 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I. 


WOOL. 

Ohio  XX . I 

Fine  delaine . 5 

Michigan  X . ! 

Mtchlgan  fine  delaine . 5 

Unwashed  one-quarter  nnd  three-eighths 

blood  combing  . . ! 

Unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces. .  .1 

Territory,  scoured . ( 

Texas . 1 

Spring  California . 1 

Pulled . i 


.27  @  28 
28  @  29 
.25  @  — 
.254®  - 


MARKETS 


Killing  the  Harlequin  Bug.— Wbat  can  we  do 
to  get  rid  of  the  harlequin  bug  on  cabbages?  Plenty 
of  fertilizer  under  the  plants  will  get  them  outof  the 
way  of  the  worms;  but  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
against  the  bugs.  O.  I).  G.  W. 

Ayletts,  Va. 

Ans.— This  Is  a  Southern  Insect  which  has  been 
gradually  working  Its  way  northward,  until  Its  rav¬ 
ages  are  now  reported  serious  as  far  north  as  Dela¬ 
ware.  It  feeds  upon  a  variety  of  plants  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  family.  At  the  South,  the  perfect  Insect  lives 
through  the  winter,  laying  Its  eggs  as  soon  as  It  can 
find  a  suitable  plant  of  sufficient  size.  The  eggs  are 
regularly  arranged  In  two  rows,  usually  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  are  set  on  end  and  cemented 
together  There  are  usually  about  a  dozen  together. 
They  hatch  In  about  six  days  In  spring,  and  In  less 
time  when  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  They 
mature  Id  about  12  days,  so  there  are  several  broods 
each  season  They  are  voracious,  and  a  halt  dozen 
of  them  will  kill  a  cabbage  In  a  single  day.  The  bug 
Is  black  and  orange-yellow  In  color,  peculiarly 
spotted  and  variegated,  which  gives  it  Its  name. 
Hot  water,  pyrethrum  and  the  kerosene  emulsion 
are  recommended  to  destroy  the  pest.  Clean  culti¬ 
vation  Is  Important  as  a  preventive.  All  rubbish 
should  be  destroyed.  In  spring  and  autumn  many 
of  the  insects  m  y  be  trapped  under  cabbage  or  tur¬ 
nip  leaves  laid  between  the  rows.  The  bugs  collect 
under  these  and  may  be  gathered  In  the  morning. 
The  most  Important  point  Is  to  destroy  the  earlier 
broods,  as  they  increase  so  rapidly  as  to  be  almost 
unconquerable  later. 


BBANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  50  @2  60 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  00 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  45  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  66  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  75  @2  95 

White  Kidney . 190  @2  0) 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  90  @2  00 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  65  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  60  @  — 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag . 2  25  @  — 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . . .  6  @  64 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl . . .  b^®  — 

Common  self  working .  6  @  54 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  54®  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 20  @— 

Western,  separator,  extras . 20  @— 

Western,  first . 184019 

Western,  seconds . 174018 

Western,  thirds .  164017 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  extraj . 19  @194 

First . 18  @184 

Seconds . 17  @174 

Thirds . 16  @  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 18  @184 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 17  @174 

Tubs,  thirds . 164@ — 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 17  @174 

Seconds . 1640- 

Thirds  . 15  @154 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 17  @174 

Seconds . 154@164 

Thirds . 144015 

Western  factory,  extras . 17  @  — 

Firsts . 16  @164 

Seconds . 154@— 

Thirds . 144018 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy  8%@  9 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice .  84 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  84®  84 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  H4@  84 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fair .  84®  84 

Full  cream,  large,  common .  8  @  64 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  white .  9  @  — 

Full  cream,  small  colored .  9  @  — 

Full  cream,  good .  84  @  8% 

Skims,  choice .  6  @  74 

Skims,  fine .  54@  6 

Skims,  good .  3«4@  5 

Skims,  poor  .  4®  3 

BGGB. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  17  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn .  16  @  17 

Michigan  fancy .  16  @  — 

Northern  Ind.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  Ill .  15  @  16 

Other  Western  and  Notthwesteru .  14  @  144 

Southwestern .  14  @  I44 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 1  50  703  50 

FRUITS— GREEN,  j 

Apples,  Md.  &  Del.,  Astrachan,  per  crate.  60®  1  00 

Green,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Up-River,  Astracban,  per  bbl .  100®  175 

Up-River,  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl .  1  09@  1  75 

Jersey,  Astrachan,  per  box .  30@  40 

Jersey,  Sweet,  per  box .  30®  40 

Jersey,  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl .  1  50  *  2  00 

Jersey,  Sour  Bough,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  25 

Jersey,  early  varieties,  poor,  per  bbl  ..  I  C0@  1  50 

Jersey.  Astrachan,  h.  pk'd.  per  d  h.  bbl  1  25®  1  75 

Blackberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  Wilson,  per  qt.  9@  12 

Jersey,  per  quart .  10®  14 

Cherries,  black,  fancy,  per  lb .  10@  12 

Fancy.  Red  and  White,  per  lb .  8@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4@  7 

Prime  sour,  per  lb .  3@  6 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  34@  4 

Cherry,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  4@  7 

Prime,  per  bush .  1  50®  2  00 

Grapes,  Fla.  per  case .  1  09@  2  00 

Ga.  Delaware,  5- lb  basket .  30®  50 

Ga  Champion,  10-lb  basket .  25@  30 

S.  C.,  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  8@  10 

S.  C.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  15@  26 

Huckleberries,  Sbawangunk  Mt.,  por  quart  8@  10 

Penn.,  per  basket .  30®  75 

Jersey,  per  quart .  9®  10 

Jersey,  per  box .  50®  75 

Md.,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Musk-melons, Southern,  prime,  per  bbl _  1  50@  2  00 

Southern,  poor,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Southern,  fancy,  per  basket . 1  00®  1  25 

Southern,  poor  to  fair,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

Southern,  prime,  per  crate . 1  75@  2  25 

Southern,  poor,  per  crate.  .  1  00®  1  60 

Southern,  Golden  Gem,  per  bbl .  . .  3  00@  3  50 

Southern,  Anne  Arundle,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  £0 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl  ...  2£0@3£0 

Peaches,  Georgia,  prime,  per  carrier .  3  00®  4  5J 

Poor,  per  carrier .  1  50®  2  00 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  basket .  65®.  1  12 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  crate .  7£@  1  25 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

S.  C.,  per  half-case .  .  ...  75@  1  25 

8.  C..  per  carrier .  1  00®  2  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  40@  1  00 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  crate .  60@  1  00 

Le  Conte,  per  bbl .  1  59®  3  sp 

Plums  N.  C..  wild  goose,  per  basket .  50@  60 

Georgia,  wild  goose,  per  carrier .  1  £0®  2  50 

Md.  <&  Del.  Beach,  per  quart .  4®  5 

Raspberries,  Up-Itlver,  per  third  cup .  4@  6 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint .  4@  (j 

Jersey,  Black,  per  pint .  3@  4 

Jersey,  Black,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Water-melons,  Florida,  prime,  per  100 . 18  00@25  00 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  100 . 15  00@16  00 

Poor,  per  100 .  . 10  00@12  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  8  @  84 

Choice .  74@- 

Prlme .  7  @  74 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced .  4  @  5 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  ®5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . —  @— 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choioe .  4  @44 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  4  @  44 

Chopped .  2  @2W 

.  Cores  and  skins .  14®  14 

Cherries,  1893  .  8  @  84 

Huckleberries . —  @_ 

Blackberries .  44@  5 

Apricots,  California .  8  @10 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  6  @  8 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  @— 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . —  @— 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . @73 

Bye . @59 

Barley . @_ 

Buckwheat . @_ 

Corn . @52 

Oats . @47 


Tns  Lungs  are  Strained  and  racked  by  a 
persistent  Cough,  the  general  strength  wasted,  and 
an  Incurable  complaint  often  established  thereby. 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  Is  an  effective  remedy 
for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  exerts  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  organs  —  Aclv. 


Estab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [1852. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
71  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND  TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fire 
Brick  and  Cement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

S||  or  ||  rn««T  IOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
•  I.  a  L.  H.  lllUa  I  (rro4m  Conlidoi  Imtub. 

Rhmrinoi:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


BALING 


ALL  KINDS. 

/'  V  HORSE  and 

( '/VJJ  ‘Y/T)}  steam  power. 

XLy  Address  Munuf’rs. 

iLLINS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Using  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.— How  often  Is 
the  Bordeax  Mixture  to  be  used,  and  how  should  It 
be  applied?  Will  a  hand  sprinkler  or  a  small  sprayer 
answer  for  two  acres  of  potatoes?  n.  b.  c. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Spray  with  any  of  the  numerous  spraying 
pumps  as  often  as  the  rain  washes  off  the  applica¬ 
tion.  In  a  rainy  season,  the  application  must  be  re¬ 
peated  much  more  frequently.  A  sprinkler  Is  of  no 
use.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  must  be  applied  by  a 
force  pump,  which  will  throw  It  In  a  fine  spray 
through  a  nozzle.  See  article  on  page  513  of  last 
Issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Write  to  D.  C.  Lewis,  Catsklll. 
N.  Y.,  for  circulars  and  prices.  He  furnishes  a  small 
spraying  outfit,  which  does  good  work,  though,  of 
course,  working  more  slowly  than  the  larger  ma¬ 
chines. 


THE  MARSHALL 


W  Received  Two  First  and  ’»hree 
Second  Prizes  from  Mass.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  In  181)a,  and  all  First 
Prizes  in  1893.  A  new  variety,  large, 
good  form  and  quality,  dark  color, 
very  promising.  3,000  Boxes  from  1-3  of  an 
Acre  raised  last  year.  A  king  of  berries.  Send  for 
Circular.  Limited  Amount,  *10.00  per  doz  n 
Plants. 

M.  F.  EWELL,  Marshfield  Hill,  Mass. 


Making  Paste.— What  is  the  recipe  for  making 
the  paste  with  which  The  RURAL'S  subscribers’ 
names  are  stuck  on  their  papers  ?  c.  G.  i). 

Ans.— The  paste  we  use  Is  purchased  from  a  firm 
which  makes  a  bnslness  of  paste  making,  and  which 
doesn't  give  its  formula  to  the  public.  It  Is  probably 
made  of  flour,  water,  and  a  little  gum-arabic.  A  very 
good  paste  may  be  made  from  two  gallons  of  water 
and  one  quart  of  wheat  flour.  Rub  out  all  the  lumps, 
add  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  finely  pulverized 
alum  and  boll  for  about  10  minutes,  or  until  It  is 
quite  thick.  Add  one  quart  of  hot  water  and  boil 
again  until  the  paste  becomes  of  a  pale  brown  colcr. 
Stir  well  while  cooking.  A  little  carbolic  acid  added 
will  tend  to  keep  It  sweet.  Another  method  recom¬ 
mended  for  paper  boxes  Is  to  stir  Into  boiling  water 
wheat  or  rye  flour.  Let  boll  one  minute,  and  then 
strain  through  colander.  Add,  while  boiling,  a  little 
glue  or  powdered  alum.  Stir  constantly  while  cook¬ 
ing,  and  make  of  a  consistency  that  will  spread  well. 


DR.  J99kHILES’  WONDER- 
Bnnrt  gSm  FUL  COLIC  CURE. 

UUU  It  will  cure  the  worst  case 

[Of  §£9  n  of  Colic  In  one-half  hour. 
tr  Em  fSS  It  cures  Congestion.  Lung 
HOrSBS.  «yf  Fever,  Coushs,  Colds  a' d 
all  Bladder  and  Kidney 
Diseases.  Guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  refunded.  PRitlE,  *100. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


HAUUIlin  MACHINERY  nnd  SUPPL.IK8. 

UHnninu  D,  O.  Trench  Co.,  Chloago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


•  TO  AN  Y  1544  Y  UK  f»I  KL,  I 

under  18  years  of  ngM  .ho  will  work  for 
usaflersohool.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED. 

■  Seed  thin  to  A.  CURTIS  U  CO..  1 
k<6WS8T  UULNCY  t>T..ClUOA«K).  iLL  l 


fkniv  UilQ  or  whiskers  restored  to 
linn  f  n£l|n  perfectly  natural  color  by 
^ using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  *1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


.  — @  — 
3  09@6  00 
.2  00® 3  00 
7i@l  00 
.  75©  90 
2  f0®3  (0 
.4  00@5  09 
.  60®  1  25 
2  16@2  20 
.2  50®  3  00 
.  2  00®  3  00 
1  50®  1  75 

1  0001  25 

2  00@2  50 
.1  COOl  50 


Land  Open  to  the  Commons.— How  much  can  a 
man  use  a  piece  ef  land  and  still  let  It  run  to  com¬ 
mons  ?  If  he  gets  his  fire-wood  and  logs  and  makes 
sagar  from  the  timber  on  It,  can  he  be  made  to  fence 
It  ?  If  not,  can  he  make  trouble  If  another’s  colts  or 
cattle  meddle  with  his  sap  buckets  ?  L.  J.  L. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

ANS.  From  the  question  we  take  it  that  the  land 
In  dispute  Is  woodland,  and  that  It  Is  open  to  the 
public  highway.  In  this  case  the  owner  or  occupant 
Is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  erect  or  maintain  a 
fence,  and  any  live  stock  straying  upon  It  from  the 
highway  would  be  liable  for  any  damages  they  might 
Inflict,  as  they  had  no  business  In  the  highway.  No 
one  in  New  York  State  Is  compelled  by  law  to  build 
a  highway  fence,  but  every  owner  of  live  stock  is 
compelled  by  law  to  properly  restrain  them.  This 
ought  to  be  the  law  In  every  State,  but  unfortunately 
It  Isn't. 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O 


.  75  @1  00 

.  75  @1  00 

.1  0?@1  25 

1  O'1®!  25 

50®  1  75 

30®  — 

. ■ .  60@1  00 

Russia,  per  bbl...  1  25@1  50 


llfri  1  9MPPI  ir  Water,  flat.  Pit. 

Mh  r  I  I  ^  U  *  *  LI  LO Ditching.  Pump. 

V  V  1  Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c, 

"  "  „™BI,The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
11-13  S.Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  „ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Branch 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


iecure  a 
Season. 


Looking  Glass,  Ore.— Our  crops  are  rather  light 
and  wheat  sells  at  Portland  for  52  cents  per  bushel 
and  oats  bring  at  home  33  to  40  cents  per  bushel. 
Freight  Is  extraordinarily  high  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad;  I  paid  $3.95  for  200  pounds  of  salt 
and  60  pounds  of  groceries  from  San  Francisco  This 
means  almost  prohibition.  I  love  the  stand  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  taking  and  like  ‘‘The  Prospect’’  and  the 
“  Outlook,”  and  Its  battle  for  purity  In  business  and 
politics.  Our  county  treasurer  has  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting  to  the  amount  of  about  $30,000 
and  he  has  resigned.  It’s  a  pity  he  didn’t  do  so  two 
years  ago— before  his  defalcations  began,  and  he  had 
betrayed  the  public  trust  and  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  who  had  gone  security  for  him.  j.  o.  h. 
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So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 

zoi  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85.  With 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60.  Free,  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


Ayletts,  Va.— I  have  about  40  nice  tomato  plants 
from  The  Rural  crossbred,  and  they  must  be  many 
a  different  kind,  scarcely  any  two  being  alike. 

D.  g.  w. 

Union  County,  N.  J.— The  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  was  backward,  and  extremely  wet.  Potatoes 
rotted  badly  after  planting,  consequently  the  stand 
Is  poor.  Corn  and  other  crops  were  very  backward, 
but  hot  weather  later  has  pushed  them  along.  There 
has  been  a  deficiency  of  rain,  and  before  a  heavy 
shower  which  we  have  just  experienced,  the  soli  was 
very  dry.  Hay  which  Is  mostlj  secured  In  good 
order  Is  a  good  average  crop.  Grain  Is  not  exten¬ 
sively  raised,  but  will  average  well.  Garden  truck, 
which  Is  the  most  valuable  product,  gives  promise  of 
a  good  yield.  Plenty  of  tramps  looking  for  work  (?) 
still  there  Is  great  complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  efficient 
farm  help,  F  H 
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The  South  Carolina  Liquor  Law. 

Til.  L  M  A  N  MKN  TAKE  AN  INNING. 

J.  C.  S.,  Pendleton,  S.  C. — For  many 
years  $100  was  the  State  license  fee  for 
each  bar-room,  and  the  towns  and  cities 
regulated  the  taxation  on  such  places  to 
suit  their  requirements  in  the  way  of 
revenue  and  their  judgment  of  damages 
done  by  them.  The  State  license  money 
went  to  the  counties  and  helped  to  build 
and  repair  their  respective  bridges  and 
public  buildings,  while  the  towns  and 
cities  paved  their  streets  and  built  and 
repaired  their  public  buildings  with  the 
whisky  tax.  Why  doesn’t  W.  T.,  of 
Aiken,  S.  C.,  stop  crossing  these  bridges 
and  ford  or  swim  the  streams,  for  the 
bridges  represent  hundreds  of  dollars  of 
bread  money  drawn  away  from  the 
mouths  of  many  poor  children  by  the 
legalized  whisky  dens  of  the  State  ?  Why 
doesn’t  he  cease  walking  on  the  streets 
and  fly  through  the  air,  for  these  streets 
are  stained  with  blood  money  drawn  from 
the  unfortunate  victims  who  have  fallen 
into  the  wide-mouthed  traps  set  at  thou¬ 
sands  of  yawning  doors  of  the  legalized 
bar-rooms  that  opened  upon  the  public 
streets  of  nearly  every  town  in  our  State  ? 

The  experiment  in  progress  under  the 
new  whisky  law  of  South  Carolina  can¬ 
not  possibly  bring  about  anything  worse 
than  the  results  of  the  old  law.  The  new 
law  has  exploded  a  bomb-shell  in  the 
whisky  dens,  and  their  occupants  are 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Some 
are  following  the  scent  of  whisky  across 
the  borders  of  the  State  ;  others  are  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  better  work,  while  others 
are  joining  hands  with  the  so-called  aris¬ 
tocratic  anti-Tillmanites  and  their  “coat¬ 
tail  swinging  ”  heelers,  all  of  whom  are 
resolved  to  defeat  the  dispensary  law  and 
restore  the  old  familiar  deviltry  at  the 
next  election.  What  strange  bed- fellows 
the  t  ristocratic  Antis  and  the  whisky  rab¬ 
ble  do  make.  While  the  rum  swiggersand 
the  great  noisy  anti-Tillmanites  and  their 
newspapers  in  towns  and  cities  would 
have  the  outside  world  believe  that  the 
whole  State  is  in  an  uproar  and  bent  on 
revolution  on  the  subject  of  whisky,  they 
slander  the  great  mass  of  farmers  who 
are  peacefully  pursuing  their  daily  duties 
on  the  farm  with  a  degree  of  dignity 
that  places  then  entirely  beyond  and 
above  the  pro-whisky  influence.  I  don't 
belong  to  any  Prohibition  or  teetotalist 
parties.  I  gather  my  support  and  the 
comforts  of  life  directly  from  Mother 
Earth.  The  farmer  can  enjoy  the  per¬ 
fume-laden  breezes  from  the  flora  of  the 
fields,  and  drink  pure  water  as  it  gushes 
from  the  earth,  think  and  speak  with  in¬ 
dependence,  for  no  political  influence 
need  intervene  between  him  and  his 
products  ;  he  need  look  only  to  the  God 
of  all  Nature  for  propitious  seasons  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  for  so  long  as  children 
are  born  into  the  world  naked  and  hun¬ 
gry,  they  will  have  to  be  clothed  and  fed 
with  the  products  of  the  farm. 

A  Question  for  W.  T. 

J.  W.  W.,  Virginia.— Ask  W.  T.,  of 
South  Carolina,  if  he  is  more  of  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  business  of  bar-keeping  now 
than  when  he  voted  for  a  party  that 
licensed  the  saloon. 

Scarlet  Clover  Experience  by  Wholesale. 

S.  II.  Derby,  Woodside,  Del  — I  be¬ 
gan  sowing  this  clover  in  1885,  and  have 
increased  the  acreage  from  year  to  year 
until  I  had  9(3  acres  this  spring  from 
sowings  ranging  from  June  15  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  In  an  ordinary  season  one  date  is 
too  early,  because  the  clover  will  head 
out  in  the  fall  and  next  spring  will  not 
be  of  so  much  value,  and  if  it  makes  seed 
will  die.  The  second  date  is  too  late  for 
any  but  a  mild,  open  winter,  such  as  we 


ofteD  have  here.  Yet  where  the  ground 
was  moist  my  latest  sowing  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  survived  the  hard  winter  of 
1892.  Sowing  here  about  August  20, 
and  without  any  other  grass  seed  or 
grain  will  give  the  best  results ;  yet  I 
sow  year  after  year  with  success  with 
millet  and  buckwheat  and  in  corn, 
beans,  blackberries,  raspberries,  pear, 
peach  and  apple  orchards  at  the  last 
workings,  which  occur  from  July  10  to 
much  later.  It  makes  hay  equal  to  or 
better  than  Red  clover,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  in  curing  it  in  the  cock.  My 
horses  prefer  it  to  Red,  and  if  both  are 
placed  in  the  manger  will  eat  it  first.  A 
neighbor,  who  has  never  used  it  for  hay, 
put  his  horses  in  my  stable  within  one 
hour  after  feeding  them  at  home,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  greediness  with 
which  they  ate  every  scrap  that  mine 
had  left.  It  makes  the  best  of  summer 
ensilage,  as  repeated  tests  in  a  large 
way  in  the  neighborhood  have  shown, 
and  fits  the  land  to  grow  a  still  larger 
corn  ensilage  the  same  year.  It  covers 
the  fields  usually  left  bare  during  the 
winter  with  a  carpet  of  green,  prevents 
washing  and  blowing  of  the  soil  and 
leaching  of  the  valuable  nitrogen.  As  a 
legume  it  gathers  from  the  air  a  free 
gift  of  nitrogen  and  draws  from  deep 
in  the  ground  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  unavailable  for  ordinary  crops,  by 
penetrating  a  ti  aced  depth  of  nine  feet. 
It  is  generally  as  early  as  rye  for  a  soil¬ 
ing  crop  and  vastly  superior.  When 
turned  down  for  a  green  manure,  it  soon 
decays  if  the  soil  is  well  tilled  and  sup¬ 
plies  plant  food  in  its  most  available 
form  in  large  quantities.  The  Delaware 
Experimental  Station  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  it  would  cost  nearly 
$25  to  supply  the  same  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  per  acre.  Ohio  and  Indiana  farm¬ 
ers  say  that  it  thrives  there.  Certainly 
10  degrees  below  zero,  without  snow 
protection,  is  not  its  limit  of  withstand¬ 
ing  cold.  It  will  take  the  place  of  Red 
clover  in  every  way,  except  that  it  must 
be  sowed  every  year  ;  even  a  second  crop 
can  be  had,  if  the  first  cutting  is  done 
before  the  blossoms  appear ;  especially 
is  this  true  in  a  wet  season. 

As  for  a  rotation,  it  makes  one  from 
Scarlet  clover  grown  during  the  fall  and 
winter  to  any  other  crop  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  back  again  to  Scarlet  clover 
after  many  crops.  Thus  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  American  farmer  who 
wants  and  must  have  a  money  crop  and 
yet  wants  his  land  to  grow  richer.  It 
has  here  become  a  staple  crop,  but  to  the 
exclusion  of  no  other. 

Observations  in  an  Old  Field. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  Pennsylvania. — 
Under  the  above  title,  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins, 
on  page  475,  discusses  a  topic  of  interest 
to  many,  namely  the  reclaiming  of  ex¬ 
hausted  fields.  The  writer  has  made  a 
similar  experiment  very  recently,  with 
the  following  result :  The  field  was  so 
poor  that  it  would  not  produce  more 
than  six  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
without  feitilizers.  With  500  pounds  of 
a  good  fertilizer  and  a  very  light  top¬ 
dressing  of  stable  manure,  it  yielded  20 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  next  year 
nearly  a  ton  of  excellent  clover  hay  to 
the  acre.  The  catch  of  grass  on  my  field 
was  as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen  any¬ 
where  on  good  soil,  and  the  explanation 
is  in  the  top-dressing  given  which  affords 
a  shelter  for  the  young  grass  plants  at 
critical  times  in  their  development.  I 
have  now  made  a  number  of  experiments 
in  this  direction,  and  am  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  this  position.  To 
illustrate  again,  a  ridge  of  white  clayran 
through  a  river  field.  Floods  had  vc ashed 
all  the  surface  soil  away  down  to  the 
clay,  and  several  trials  had  shown  that 
nothing  of  any  value  would  grow  on  this. 
The  field  was  sown  to  wheat,  with  grass 
seed,  and  a  top-dressing  of  stable  man¬ 
ure  was  applied  over  a  portion  of  the 
ridge.  Here  there  was  a  most  excellent 
catch  of  grass,  while  over  the  rest  of  the 
field  there  was  so  little  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  plow  up  the  field  again.  The 
amount  of  top-dressing  need  not  be 
large  ;  a  very  little  will  give  excellent 
results.  I  have  put  it  on  as  thin  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  fork  and  shovel,  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  an  excellent  catch  of  grass.  Here 
is  where  the  value  of  the  manure  spreader 
comes  in.  It  distributes  the  manure 
more  evenly  than  it  is  possible  to  do  it 
with  a  fork  or  shovel.  I  believe  it  would 
quickly  pay  for  itself  in  the  work  of  up¬ 
building  a  poor  farm. 


A  NEW  YORK  MIRACLE. 

A  REMARKABLE  AFFIDAVIT  MADE  BY  A 
WELL-KNOWN  BUSINESS  MAN. 

Afflicted  with  Locomotor  Ataxia  for  Fif¬ 
teen  Years — Did  not  Walk  a  Step  for 
Five  Year 8 — Was  Oivcn  Up  by  the 
Leading  Physicians  of  New  York  City 
and  Discharged  From  the  Manhattan 
Hospital  as  Incurable. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

For  some  time  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  stories  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  New  York  City,  tell¬ 
ing  of  marvelous  cures  of  various  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  been  made  by  different 
medicines  and  treatments.  It  has  long 
been  the  intention  of  the  Tribune  to  in¬ 
vestigate  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  that  could  be  found  and  give  the 
truth  to  the  world  as  a  matter  of  news. 
Happening  on  the  case  of  Geo.  L’Hom- 
medieu,  the  other  day,  an  investigation 
was  made  with  the  following  very  happy 
result : 

When  the  reporter  called  on  Mr. 
L’Hommedieu  at  the  residence  of  Ms 
cousin,  Mr.  Edward  Houghtaling,  271  W. 
134th  Street,  he  said  :  “  I  am  51  years  of 
age  and  was  born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  I 
served  my  time  in  the  army,  being  cor¬ 
poral  of  Company  A,  21st  N.  J  Volun¬ 
teers.  It  has  been  about  15  years  since 
I  noticed  the  first  symptoms  of  my  dis¬ 
ease.  I  consulted  Dr.  Allen,  of  York- 
ville,  and  also  Dr.  Pratt,  since  deceased. 
Dr.  Pratt  exhausted  his  powers  in  my 
behalf  and  finally  told  me  he  cou:d  do 
nothing  more  for  me. 

“  Finally  I  was  advised  by  Dr.  Gill  to 
go  to  the  well-known  scientist,  Dr.  Ham¬ 
ilton.  He  gave  me  a  most  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  and  did  me  no  good.  I  felt  I 
was  growing  weaker  every  day,  and 
went  to  the  Manhattan  Hospital,  at  41st 
Street  and  Park  Ave.,  and  was  under 
treatment  by  Dr.  Seguin.  He  treated 
me  for  about  three  months,  and  then 
told  me  I  had  locomotor  ataxia  and  was 
beyond  the^,  aid  of  medical  science.  I 
was  now  a  complete  physical  wreck;  all 
power,  feeling  and  color  had  left  my 
legs,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
feel  the  mo  t  severe  pinch  or  even  the 
thrust  of  a  needle. 

“  If  my  skin  was  scratched  there  would 
be  no  flow  of  blood  whatever,  and  it 
would  take  it  fully  six  weeks  to  heal  up. 
In  the  night  I  would  have  to  feel  around 
to  find  my  leg's.  My  pa  ns  were  excru¬ 
ciating  and  at  times  almost  unbearable 
I  would  take  large  doses  of  morphine  to 
deaden  the  pains.  About  five  years  ago 
Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  of  295  5th  Ave., 
made  a  trial  of  the  French  method  of 
stretching  the  spine.  Althougn  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  benefit  from  this  treatment,  I 
shall  always  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  Sayre 
for  his  great  interest  and  kindress. 

“So  seve>e  had  my  case  become  by 
this  time  that  I  could  not  walk  without 
assistance,  and  was  almost  ready  to  give 
up  life. 

“  I  began  the  use  of  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  in  September  last.  I  took 
them  rather  irregularly  at  first  with  the 
cold  water  treatment.  In  a  very  short 
time  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  getting 
better,  and  I  began  the  use  of  the  pills 
in  earnest,  taking  about  one  box  every 
five  days. 

“  The  first  sign  of  improvement  was  in 
November,  1892,  when  I  had  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  feet,  causing  a 
stinging  and  prickling  sensation.  Feb¬ 
ruary  22nd,  1893,  was  the  first  time  in 
five  years  I  had  ever  seen  any  sign  of 
blood  in  my  feet.  From  this  time  on  I 
began  to  improve.  My  strength  and  ap¬ 
petite  have  gradually  returned ;  I  now 
have  perfect  control  of  my  bowels,  and 
the  pains  have  gradually  left  me.  I  can 
sit  and  write  by  the  hour,  and  walk  up 
stairs  by  balancing  myself  with  my 
hands.  Without  doubt  I  am  a  new  man 
from  the  ground  up,  and  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  I  will  be  hale  and 
hearty  in  less  than  six  months.  I  have 
taken  about  12  boxes  of  pills.” 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  eleventh  day 
of  March,  1893.  H.  E.  Melville. 

Commissioner  of  Deeds, 
[seal.]  New  York  City. 

The  reporter  next  called  on  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mar- 
chal  &  Smith,  who  said  : 


Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  with  the  cold 
water  treatment.  The  last  time  I  saw 
Mr.  L’Hommedieu  he  had  gained  the  use 
of  his  limbs  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  walk  up  stairs  with  the  help  of  his 
wife,  and  is  now  doing  much  important 
work  for  us  at  his  home.” 

Robt.  W.  Smith. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  Eleventh  day  of  March,  1893. 

[seal  ]  W.  H.  Woodhull, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 

An  analysis  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
shows  that  they  contain,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give 
new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an 
unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St. 
Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheu¬ 
matism,  nervous  headache,  the  after  ef¬ 
fect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallow  complexions,  and  all 
forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or  fe¬ 
male.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers, 
or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  (50  cents  a  box — they  are  never 
sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100)  by  addressing 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  or  Brockville,  Ont. — Adv. 
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HOW  TO  RIO  BUILDINGS  AND  FARMS  OF 


Mice,  Gophers,  Ground-Squirrels, 
*  Prairie-Dogs,  Rabbits,  Moles, 
"  Minks,  Weasels  and  other  pests, 
quickly  and  safely.  How  to  snare  Hawks  and 
Owls.  Valuable  hints  to  Housekeepers,  Farmers 
and  Poultry  Keepers— By  “Pickett.”  Price,  paper, 


20  cents. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 


and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
Of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’ 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  Ills  book  is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  Involved  In  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

“In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener's  Monthly. 


“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know  ."—Boston  Transcript. 


‘‘The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers ."—Uome  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 


“I  have  known  Mr.  Geo.  L’Hommedieu 
for  20  years.  He  became  connected  with 
our  firm  as  secretary  in  1879,  £>nd  at¬ 
tended  strictly  to  hii  office  duties  until 
1881,  when  he  was  stricken  down  with 
his  trouble.  As  the  disease  advanced  he 
was  obliged  to  succumb  and  reluctantly 
gave  up  his  office  work.  I  know  that  he 
tried  various  physicians  and  their  treat¬ 
ments  without  tne  least  success,  and,  as 
he  states,  he  was  finally  discharged  from 
the  Manhattan  Hospital,  and  told  that 
he  was  in  the  last  stages  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  was  beyond  the  hope  of 
human  aid.  About  six  months  ago  or 
so,  he  was  advised  to  try  Dr.  Williams’ 


THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.” — By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Oor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Guernseys  and  Jerseys. — Will  The 
Rural  please  give  me  some  information 
about  Guernsey  cattle  ?  How  much  but¬ 
ter  will  they  make  ?  Will  they  make  as 
much  as  Jerseys  ?  Will  they  give  more 
milk  than  Jerseys  ?  I  have  seen  numbers 
of  Jerseys,  but  no  Guernseys.  I  am  told 
that  they  are  larger  than  Jerseys,  that 
the  steers  make  better  beef,  and  that 
they  are  not  so  cross  as  the  Jerseys. 

Florida.  G.  t.  g. 

R-  N.-Y.  -It  is  always  difficult  to  answer 
such  questions  because  no  single  cow  can 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  breed.  The  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  April  1  answers  most  of  these  ques¬ 
tions.  The  Guernseys  are  larger  and 
quieter  cows  than  the  Jerseys,  and  make 
better  barn  feeders.  That  is,  they  will 
stand  confinement  and  heavy  feeding 
better.  While  there  are  phenomenal 
Jerseys  that  have  given  enormous  yields 
of  butter,  there  are  also  many  worthless 
culls,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  average 
Guernsey  is  better  than  the  average  Jer¬ 
sey.  As  a  rule,  they  are  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  milkers  than  the  Jerseys  and  have, 
usually,  stronger  constitutions  and  better 
dispositions. 

Skim  or  Butter-Milk. — How  would 
creamery  butter-milk  compare  with  skim- 
milk  to  feed  to  hens  at  a  cost  of  25  or  30 
cents  per  barrel  ?  Hartford. 

Ans. — There  is  no  exact  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  because  skim-milk  varies  more  than 
“phosphate”  does.  It  depends  upon  how 
much  of  the  cream  is  taken  from  the 
milk.  A  fair  basis  for  comparison  may 
be  found  in  these  figures  : 


handling  cows  well  know  that  the  least 
thing  abusive  or  cruel  affects  the  flow  of 
milk.  In  my  case  it  was  not  in  the  least 
affected.  I  was  at  the  time  living  in  a 
great  stock  raising  and  dairying  section 
of  Iowa,  and  it  was  a  rare  sight  t~,  see  a 
herd  with  horns.  He  only  was  consid¬ 
ered  cruel  who  possessed  too  little  energy 
to  dishorn  his  cattle.  It  was  found  to 
require  less  feed  to  fatten  dishorned 
steers,  as  the  weak  and  timid  ones  fared 
equally  with  the  stronger  ones.  It  may 
seem  a  little  cruel  to  the  inexperienced, 
but  the  pain  is  of  short  duration,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  less  cruelty  in  it 
than  in  having  a  fine  cow  torn  half  the 
length  of  her  side  and  tbe  blood  trickling 
from  the  wound  made  by  the  ugly  horns 
of  the  boss  cow.  I  was  not  keeping  cows 
to  exhibit  at  the  agricultural  fairs,  but 
for  milk  and  butter.  Depriving  a  lamb 
of  his  tail  may,  in  the  opinion  of  H., 
come  under  the  head  of  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals,  for  surely  our  Creator  gave  it  long. 

Amherst,  Mass.  n.  d.  c. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  DAIRY  TEST. 

DEAD  AND  SICK  COWS  CREDITED. 


Carbo- 

Protetn.  hydrates.  Fat.  Value. 

Skim-milk . a. 50  5.00  .07  .23 

Butter-milk 3.00  5.60  1.00  .22 

These  figures  are  comparative  and 
mean  that  these  substances  are  worth 
22  and  23  cents  when  clover  hay  is  worth 
77  cents  or  corn  meal  worth  §1.03.  At  the 
price  given,  the  milk  is  a  cheap  food  for 
hens.  We  should  use  it  to  mix  with  the 
grain  and  also  to  drink  in  place  of  water. 

Asks  About  Ensilage. — As  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  are  driven  to  making  milk 
and  butter  mostly,  it  being  the  best  thing 
they  can  do  to  get  a  living,  before  they 
go  to  building  silos  it  is  important  to 
know  what  to  feed  their  cows  to  make 
choice  butter.  As  ensilage  milk  is  re¬ 
jected  in  Boston  and  among  the  cream¬ 
eries  generally,  and  is  perfectly  worth¬ 
less  for  condensed  milk,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  no  gilt-edged  butter  can 
be  made  from  such  fermented  stuff. 
That  ensilage  is  a  cheap  feed  for  young 
stock  and  perhaps  dry  cows  is  very 
probable ;  but  every  one  knows  that 
onions  and  turnips  and  such  stuffs  are 
not  safe  feeds  for  milch  cows.  The 
question  is,  can  one  make  a  pound  of 
gilt-edged  butter  out  of  ensilage  milk  ? 

South  Coventry,  Conn.  w.  w.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  seems  a  little  singular  for 
a  man  to  ask  such  questions  after  what 
has  been  said  about  the  practices  of 
dairymen  all  over  the  country.  It  is  a 
fact  that  ensilage-fed  milk  is  not  wanted 
at  the  best  condensed  milk  factories. 
We  know,  too,  that  many  doctors  con¬ 
demn  milk  made  from  ensilage  as  bad  for 
infants  or  invalids.  We  have,  however, 
never  heard  of  a  case  where  butter  was 
condemned  for  this  reason,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
make  “  gilt-edged”  butter  use  the  silo 
and  say  they  could  not  get  on  without  it. 
The  trouble  is  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
ensilage  that  get 3  milk  into  bad  odor  was 
poorly  made.  It  is  like  clover  hay  that 
has  become  damp  and  musty.  Neither 
is  fit  for  feeding  and  should  not  represent 
the  properly  made  article. 

A  Dishorning  Argument. — I  may  be 
allowed  a  few  words  not  only  in  defense 
of  dishorning  cattle,  but  also  in  self- 
defense,  as,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
H.,  page  471,  I  am  one  of  the  barbarians 
who  had  no  better  business  at  the  time 
than  dishorning  his  entire  herd.  All 


,  Three  breeds  of  cattle  are  presumably 
r  being  tested  before  the  world  at  Chicago 
through  representatives  of  the  respective 
breeds.  It  seems  to  the  ordinary  mind 
.  a  very  simple  and  straightforward  under- 
»  taking  to  select  a  stated  number  of  each 
breed,  place  them  in  equally  suitable 
quarters,  give  the  same  treatment  to  all, 
subject  them  to  the  same  inspection 
r  under  the  same  care-takers,  and  at  all 
times  allow  the  public  free  knowledge  of 
the  results  in  every  point  of  each  day’s 
work,  requiring  that  only  the  tnimals 
being  tested  shall  occupy  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  allowing  no  others  besides  them  in 
it.  If  any  animal  is  taken  sick,  discard 
her,  and  under  no  circumstances  count 
an  imaginary  cow  in  her  place.  Neither 
credit  the  herd  with  milk  that  never  was 
produced,  but  keep  an  honest  reckoning 
of  the  actual  product  of  each  herd  se¬ 
lected,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  al- 
loted  time,  credit  each  herd  with  its  ac¬ 
tual  product.  If  one,  two,  three,  or  half 
the  herd  fall  sick  before  the  test  is  fin¬ 
ished,  let  that  herd  bear  the  burden  of 
its  weakness  or  mismanagement,  lack  of 
constitution  or  overfeeding,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  calamity.  Surely 
this  is  the  only  way  of  knowing  what  a 
breed  or  herd  of  cows  is  worth  in  the 
dairy.  Constitution,  ability  to  accom¬ 
plish  as  well  as  capacity,  quality  of 
product,  etc.,  seem  as  necessary  as  any 
other  requirements. 

Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  test  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  Chicago  governed  by  rules  which 
credit  to  a  herd  imaginary  products  of 
“  played  out,”  dead  and  absent  animals. 
What  a  farce  !  Because  a  cow  gives  5, 
10,  20  quarts  one  day,  she  will,  forsooth, 
give  the  same  yield  to-morrow,  as  well 
as  the  day  after,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  test !  I  trust  the  honorable  body  in 
charge  will  find  some  way  of  propagat¬ 
ing  these  imaginary  machines,  even  if 
they  are  pateoted  and  sell  high.  The 
great  Columbian  dairy  breed,  producing 
the  glowingly  and  artificially  colored 
butter  (?)  competing  with  the  all  power¬ 
ful  oleo— ’twculd  be  close  competition. 
But  to  go  back  to  this  test,  which  began 
on  May  31,  in  which  three  breeds  are 
competing — Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Short¬ 
horn.  Under  rule  No.  11,  “  no  tonic, 
stimulant  or  drug  of  any  kind  shall  be 
given  any  cow  during  the  dairy  test,” 
etc.  Eminently  just,  and  the  rule  should 
be  adhered  to,  because  in  administering 
such  articles  fraud  is  easily  perpetrated. 
Should  an  animal  require  tonics  or  the 
like,  she  is  not  in  a  proper  or  natural 
condition  to  compete  with  those  which 
do  not  need  or  get  it.  To  permit  such 
things  allows  of  overfeeding  and  forcing, 
and  rule  No.  8  allows  of  withdrawing 
the  cow  and  still  having  her  credited 
with  what  she  did  under  forced  circum¬ 
stances  through  the  rest  of  the  test,  even 
if  she  be  dead  !  Is  this  honest  ?  Several 
cows  have  been  taken  sick,  and  some 


;  have  died.  Indigestion  or  overfeeding 
is  reported  to  be  the  primary  cause, 
i  and  now  rule  11  is  changed  to  suit  those 
parties  whose  animals  can’t  naturally  en¬ 
dure  the  unnatural  strain  on  the  system, 
and  drugs  or  medic'nes,  etc.,  are  allowed 
to  assist.  Is  this  right  ? 

The  scale  for  judging  butter  gave  to 
flavor  55  points,  grain  25,  solidity  10, 
color  10  ;  total,  100.  After  the  test  had 
begun,  this  scale  was  changed  throwing 
out  totally  the  color  points  (10  very  im¬ 
portant  ones)  that  might  and  probably 
would  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of  one  of 
the  breeds — therefore  favoring  the  breed 
deficient  in  natural  coloring  ability,  and 
requiring  all  the  hutter  to  be  artificially 
colored  :  a  fraud  foisted  on  the  public 
and  a  broken  contract  with  those  who 
entered  for  competition  on  100  points — 
not  90 — is  much  like  the  silver  dollar,  it 
may  benefit  some,  but  is  it  honest  ?  If 
so,  why  not  flavor  artificially  and  cast 
out  those  points  ?  With  ice  who  cares 
for  solidity  ?  And,  indeed,  why  not  give 
judgment  on  the  expert  manipulation 
of  the  scientific  butter-maker  who  can 
color,  flavor  and  manipulate  the  imag¬ 
inary  product,  or  statistical  computation 
of  defunct  or  diseased  animals,  which 
ought  to  produce  thus  and  so,  colored 
and  flavored  to  order,  one  who  knows. 

IfUmUAttMUjisi 

In  writing  to  advertiser*  please  always  mention 
Tin  Rural. 

Saddle-horse. 

For  every  degree  of 
back -irritation,  Phenol 
Sodique.  A  raw  place 
takes  on  a  proper  scab 
in  a  night.  For  all  flesh. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 

At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 

BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  it  7 

Crystal  Lake  Stock  Farm,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
Messrs.  Moure  Bros.: 

Gentlemen— We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Invest¬ 
ment.  Yours,  &c.,  S.  Mather  &  Sons. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  speo  alty.  Eggs  and  blrdB  for  sale. 

MAULON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

FARM  POULTRY. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Mil  KING  TIIPCQ  COIN  SILVER,  for  Sore 
miLIUnil  I  UDLU.  and  Obstructed  Teats,  etc. 

1H  Inch,  60o. ;  2%  Inch,  80c.  j  Improved  Instrument  for 
Opening  Obstructed  Teats,  75c. ;  Lead  Probe,  25c.— all 
postp’d.  with  Instructions.  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son,  115 
So.  11th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted 

BUY  A  STALLION  NOW. 

We  will  sell  now  (out  of  season)  beautiful  Imported 
Cleveland  Bay  Stallions  at  bargain  prices  rather 
than  carry  them  over. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION  I 

Farmers  and  Cattle  Raisers,  J 

are  you  troubled  with  “THE  TEXAN 
FLY?”  If  so,  WE  can  help  you.  Our  j 

Death  on  Cattle  Fly  | 

Is  a  sure  remedy.  POSITIVELY  harmless  f 

to  cattle.  The  BEST  thing  yet  produced. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price.  ' 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


til  M 


Buckley’s  Watering  device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

S3?"  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

High-Class  Shropshires 

We  now  offer  10  Imported  two-year-old  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  Bowon  Jones  and  Minton,  that  will 
weigh  300  pounds  and  shear  15  pounds  or  more.  Also, 
40  home-biPd  yearling  rams  from  Imported  stock. 
Our  llrst  ’93  Importation  will  arrive  In  July. 

'IHB  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

HAMPSHIRE  DOWN 
SHEEP. 

Mwes  and  Ewe  Lambs,  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram 
Lambs  for  Bale.  None  better  In  America. 

Also  Cheshire  Swine. 

I!?  All  Stock  Registered. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Imported  and  home-bred,  from  two  months  to 
two  years  old  Soveral  eligible  for  Show-Yard 
honors.  Address  J.  L.  HOPE, 

(Supt.  for  11.  McK.  Twombly), 
Madison,  N  J. 

DRIVING  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL 

(ft  RIT  ,T  WILL  OONTROL  THI  MOST 
-*  VIOIOUB  HOR8I. 

1^^-  (t  75,000  sold  In  1891. 

If  100,000  sold  In  1892. 

T  THEY  ARE  KIND. 

Sainplo  mailed  X  C  for  ^  I  ft  If 

w,  N  Ickel,  3  i  .50.  yl'Ult 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  GO. /ASKS. 


Berkshire,  chaster  wmw, 

Jersey  Rod  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
llolBtcin  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue 
rim  vllle.  Cheater  <Ju„  Pcsaa, 


a.  W,  M MIT II. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  303  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  circulate.  This  herd  will  bo  at  tho 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  14.  See  it  sure. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonful  of 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
ot  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  is  therefore  tho  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
best)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beast. 


THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


PP  OPTT  There  18  probably  no  branch  of 
J-  XLY3X  JL  X  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 

mso  sure  to  return  a  protit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
ni  r  T-y  y-s  -py  leoted.  A  well-kept  tlock  would 

JS  H  H  U.  V*  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 

A  *  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep 
though  he  can  easily  learn  ’’ Sheep  Farming ”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  wortli  three  times  Its  cost  to  anv  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  faom  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  wonL 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  Bhow  vrimals,  and  cowa  with  great  record*. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 

^  T  k-sl  M  %  —  /  OKI) KltS  TAKEN  BY  THE 

BREWERS’  GRAINS. 
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years  an’  never  got  caught.  But  de  min- 
nit  I  goes  an’  buys  a  hen  for  supper  I’se 
’rested  on  s’picion.  Honesty’s  de  wust 
policy  I  eber  seed.”— Harper’s  Bazar. 

“  Pretty  children  you  are  for  a  minis¬ 
ter  to  have!”  reprovingly  exclaimed  a 
Somerville  minister  to  his  children,  who 
were  misbehaving  at  the  table ;  and  4- 
year-old  Dorothy  spoke  up :  “  Better 
change  vour  business,  pa.” — Somerville 


SELECT  FOR  YOUR  WHEAT 


THERE  never  was  a  dewdrop 
Tnat  filled  a  flower’s  eup, 

But  quick  there  came  a  sunbeam 
To  drink  the  dewdrop  up! 

There  never  was  a  dollar 
That  jtngled  In  the  till, 

But  quick  there  came  a  follow 
And  scooped  It  with  a  bill! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

First  Stranger  ;  “It  seems  to  me  I 
have  seen  your  face  before.”  Second 
stranger;  “  Quite  likely.  That’s  where 
I  carry  it.” — Tid-BVs. 

H  avert.y  :  “Hullo,  Austen,  I’m  glad 
I  met  you.  I  have  just  returned  from 
the  World’s  Fair.”  Austen:  “  I’m  sorry, 
old  man,  but  I  haven’t  a  cent.” — Life. 

Healthy  Apartments  in  the  Country: 
“  Dear  me,  what  an  unpleasant  odor. 
Can  it  be  the  drains  ?  ”  “  Can’t  be  the 

d'-ains,  Miss,  ’cos  there  ain’t  any.”— Judge. 

Simson  (sternly)  :  “  Willie,  where  are 
those  green  apples  gone  that  were  down 
cellar?”  Willie:  “They  are  with  the 
Jamaica  ginger  that  was  in  the  closet.” 
— New  York  Sun. 

Foster  Tightfist  :  “Say!  Let  me 
have  that  fiver  I  loaned  you  last  night, 
will  you?”  Mr.  Spender:  “For  heav¬ 
en’s  sake,  man  alive,  I  haven’t  had  time 
to  spend  it  yet.”— Brooklyn  Life. 

Visitor:  “Are  you  sick,  Robbie?” 
Robbie:  “No  ma’am,  I’m  tired.”  “Have 
you  been  working  hard  for  mamma  ’  ” 

1  •  Yes.  I  promised  to  be  good  for  two 
hours  if  she’d  give  me  a  nickel.” — Life. 

Mamma  (binding  up  Tommy’s  split 
finger):  “  You  poor  child  !  Why  can’t 
you  play  baseball  with  a  softer  ball  ? ” 
Tommy  (with  intense  disgust):  “Aw! 
anybody’d  know  you  was  a  g-i-r-1 !  ” 
Detroit  Tribune. 

First  Store  Boy  :  “  How  do  you  like 
your  new  place  ?  ”  Second  Store  Boy  : 
“  Don’t  like  it.  If  I  don’t  do  things 
right  they'll  get  another  boy,  and  if  I  do 
do  things  right  they  keep  me  doin’  ’em.” 
— Good  News. 

“Dat’s  jess  de  way!”  said  Rastus. 

.  „  . .  .  ,  ,  „  v. ; 


Complete  High-Grade  Bone  Fertilizers, 

®  MANUFACTURED  BY 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  COMPANY. 


The  continued  increasing 
pale  of  their  STANDARD 
BRANDS  is  convincing 
proof  of  their  meri  .  Your 
wheat  needs  a  good  High- 
Grade  Fertilizer  to  carry 
it  through  the  season  and 
help  the  coming  grass. 


Our  goods  have  had 
twenty-two  y  e  a  r  s’  suc¬ 
cessful  trial.  In  buying 
our  fertilizers  for  your 
wheat,  you  make  no  ex¬ 
periment,  but  use  goods 
that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  good  and  reliable. 


WE  RECOMMEND 


Tip  Top  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate, 

Farmers’  Choice  Bone  Phosphate,  Normal  Bone  Phosphate 

For  general  soils  and  use.  They  will  grow  you  good  crops  and  improve  your  ground. 
the  SPECIAL  GOODS:  Improved  Super-Phosphate,  Pure  Ground  Bone,  S.  C.  Phosphate  supply 

special  plant  food,  and  are  adapted  to  special  soils  and  particular  crons.  Write  the  manufacturers  for  a  Circular,  giving 
Guaranteed  Analyses  and  Testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  SECTIONS  UNOCCUPIED. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  2  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


KING  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 

^P^^^^patent.  Won  Every  Field  Contest 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
testimonials. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN, 


in  ’91  and  ’92. 

1^^^|SIMPLE  in  Construction. 

PERFECT  in  Operation. 

Jy  Mm  high  grade,  low  price. 

//mr  guaranteed 

THE  BEST  DIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

as**  REGARDLESS  OF  COST. 

- Sole  Manufacturer, - 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


CANADA  4&  Bg 

UNLKACHED  ill  'VSa  HHfi  SMI 

haedwood  Vr  B  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

300  Bush,  for  Sale.  Crop  of  1893  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
first-class  In  every  respect.  Price  $6.50  per  bushel, 
sacked.  Send  check  with  order.  Also  for  Bale  one 
very  line  registered  Dorset  buck. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  MOfjrd,  Del. 


ROOZEN’S  DUTCH  BULBS 

For  Fall ,  1893 ,  and  Spring,  1894,  Planting. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Crocus,  Ranunculus,  Iris,  Amaryllis, 
Gloxinias,  Peonies,  Delphiniums,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Etc.,  Etc., 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  VARIETIES,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

B3?"The  flowers  which,  If  planted  indoors  in  the  Fall,  cheer  the  homes  Id  the 
gloom?  Winter  months,  which,  if  planted  outdoors  In  the  Fall,  are  among  the  first 
to  show  their  exquisite  beauties  In  the  Spring. 

The  largest  catalogue  of  the  above  and  all  new  and  rare  bulbs  Is  published  by 
the  famous  growers,  ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON.  OVERVEEN  (near  Haarlem)  HOL¬ 
LAND.  (Established  1832.)  All  intending  purchasers  are  respectfully  Invited  to 
apply  to  undersigned  American  Agent,  or  to  Messrs.  Koozen  direct,  for 
the  above  catalogue,  which  we  take  pleaeu  e  In  sending  to  such  free.  Prices 
greatly  reduced .  „  _ 

J.  TEK  HUIL£,  General  American  Agent,  33  Broadway,  N.  Y.  «  ity. 

Our  own  Book  on  Cultivation  for  40  cents.  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


duu/rnu 


Ptercllanumss 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thk  RURAL. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  8AVK  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  5 1  years.  Kndorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  ti  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 


Prpcpnt  I  nw  Prices  should  not  frIghten  yo" 

I  UoUIlL  II  11,00  from  gowing  WHEAT  this 

fall.  Raise  all  you  can  and  get  the  benefit  of  better  prices  next  harvest. 
Use  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATES,  made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER 
COMPANY,  the  old  reliable  pioneers.  Their  FERTILIZERS,  chemically  and 
mechanically  perfect,  dry  and  drillable,  produce  BIGGEST  CROPS,  and  perma 
nently  improve  the  soil,  insuring  good  profits  in  Wheat,  and  permanently  improve 
meadows.  They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  most  satisfactory. 

(df  Brands  adapted  to  all  requirements.  Address 


CRIMSO !  CLOVER  SEED. 

JOHN  H.  LEWIS,  Newark,  Del. 
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A  CONNECTICUT  COW  BUOY. 

Jersey  Cream  for  Cash. 

EVERY  COW  EARNS  A  $  100-BILL  PER  YEAR. 

Something  to  Brag  About. 

“  Is  this  Mr.  Van  Deusen  ?”  I  inquired  of  a  boyish- 
looking  stranger  coming  from  the  barn. 

“  I  suppose  I  must  answer  to  that  name,”  said  he  of 
the  rosy  cheeks,  although  I  am  more  commonly 
called  ‘  Ed.”’ 

Edward  L.  Van  Deusen,  of  “  The  Meadows,”  Ash¬ 
ley  Falls,  Mass.,  has  been  farming  for  himself  only 
about  six  years,  and  yet  he  shows  what  study,  enter¬ 
prise  and  hard  work  can  be  made  to  accomplish. 

“  Some  one  said  you  read  the  agricultural  papers, 
and  are  running  a  fancy  farm.” 

“  Some  one  is  right  first  and  wrorg  second.  I  read 
the  agricultural  papers,  it  is  true  ;  I  shouldn’t  know 
what  to  do  without  them.  But  I  know  nothing  about 
fancy  farming.  This  is  all  the  business  I  have,”  wav¬ 
ing  his  hand  towards  the  barn,  “and  I  run  it  like  a 
business,  for  what  there  is  in  it.  If  all  farmers  did  the 
same  there  would  be  less  growling 
about  the  lack  of  profits.  But 
come  out  and  see  my  pets.” 

“  We  went  to  the  barn,”  a  group 
of  large  buildings  unpainted  but 
not  unkempt.  The  cow  barn  was 
especially  tight  and  warm.  A  wide, 
rolling  door  led  us  directly  into  a 
large,  light,  airy  room  filled  with 
cows  and  heifers,  every  oue  of  them 
chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  content 
or  licking  or  otherwise  enjoying 
herself,  for  all  were  held  by  auto¬ 
matic-fastening  swing  stanchions. 

Some  of  the  Cow  Partners. 

“  This  is  Alpena,  an  Albert  Pansy 
two  pound  butter  cow,”  began  the 
proud  owner  introducing  his  herd. 

“  She  would  be  hard  to  beat,  not 
only  for  richness,  but  for  quantity, 
and  long  milking  habit.  Kick  !  No; 
you  can  do  anything  with  her.  I 
haven’t  an  animal  in  the  barn  that 
would  do  a  thing  that  is  improper.” 

“  She  has  a  soft  skin,  yellow  as 
gold,  and  teats  that  a^e  wide  apart 
and  long  enough  for  anybody  to  handle. 

“  Correct.  And  there  isn’t  a  cow  or  heifer  here  that 
has  not  these  same  essential  qualifications  ” 

“  You  must  have  a  good  bull  to  secure  such  a  uni¬ 
form  lot  of  heifers  ?  ” 

“  I  have,  indeed  !  I  was  truly  fortunate  in  getting 
a  strain  of  blood  that  is  exceptional  in  size  and  meat¬ 
iness,  quantity  of  milk  yield,  shape  and  size  of  udder 
and  teats  and  general  comeliness  as  well  as  great 
richness  of  milk.  He  is  Glynllyn  Boy,  22396,  by 
Eurotas  Duke  by  Duke  of  Darlington  by  Eurotas,  and 
is  a  reliable  prodigy — a  Jersey  bonanza  in  sure  breed¬ 
ing  and  unfailing  habit  of  6iring  deep,  rich  milkers  of 
the  merits  mentioned,  llis  dam  was  Sweet  Ilazel,  a 
cow  that  tested  17  pounds  1  ounce  of  butter  on  grass 
in  seven  days,  and  all  his  get  resemble  both  lines  of 
ancestry.”  He  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  Fig.  183. 

“  I  see  you  have  t!ght  floors  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  put  them  down  recently,  after  making  up 
my  mind  that  manure  is  a  source  of  dairy  profit  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  sacrifice.” 

“  Ah  !  there  is  one  of  the  best  cows  in  the  lot.  Am 
I  wrong  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit.  This  is  Messey  Polo,  and  she  has  yielded 
5  pounds  13  ounces  of  butter  in  five  milkings,  and 
sometimes  gives  as  high  as  37  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
single  day.  Matina  of  Riverside — get  up  here  and 


show  your  points,  sleepiness! — has  gone  as  high  as  38 
pounds,  2  pounds  11  ounces  of  which  have  been  butter, 
solid  and  sweet  ” 

What  Becomes  of  Young  Stock? 

“  Does  it  pay  to  raise  your  own  cows  ?  ” 

“  It  pays  me,  because  I  cannot  buy  any  such,  and  1 
cannot  afford  to  keep  poor  ones.  A  man  c  nnot  buy 
a  cow  like  mine  in  a  day’s  drive.  Such  animals  are 
not  on  the  market.  I  know  this  from  trying  to  buy, 
and  the  ease  with  which  I  sell  surplus  stock.  I  have 
but  125  ac  es  of  tillable  land  and  cannot  keep  all  the 
increase  of  my  herd  ” 

“  What  do  you  do  with  your  bull  calves,  for  like  the 
rest  of  us  I  suppose  you  get  one  occasionally.” 

“  Those  from  my  very  best  cows  I  raise.  I  have 
sold  several  to  my  neighbors  at  reasonable  prices 
always.  For  two  of  wnose  breeding  I  was  especially 
proud  1  obtained  $100  each  as  calves.  One,  Aurarias 
Posris,  now  heads  the  fine  herd  owned  by  Mrs. 
Wm.  D.  Black,  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  and  the 
other  the  herd  of  Gerrish  Newell,  of  Great  Birrington, 


A  Jersey  Creamer,  Glynllyn  Boy,  22396. 

Mass.  The  latter  is  registered  as  Aurarias  Duke.” 

“  You  raise  all  your  heifers  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  test  the  cows  constantly,  and  if  a  young 
one  fails  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  richness  or  has 
other  defects  I  fatten  her  calves.  To  put  inferior 
animals  that  I  would  not  have  in  my  herd  upon  the 
market  is  as  impolitic  as  dishonest.” 

A  Look  at  the  Books. 

“  You  make  the  farm  pay,  but  how  would  it  be  if  no 
sales  of  stock  were  made  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Let’s  go  in  and  look  over  the  books.  They  tell  the 
story,”  was  the  reply.  “  My  father  tried  in  vain  to 
make  the  place  pay  as  a  grain  farm.  When  I  took 
hold  of  it  six  years  ago,  I  knew  that  I  could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  West  in  that  line,  and  tried  something 
more  promising.” 

“  Were  Jerseys  your  first  move  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Oddly  enough,  I  did  not  have  to  blunder  in 
other  directions  before  I  ‘  struck  oil,’  or  money  fats, 
as  they  proved  to  be  in  this  case,”  he  laughingly 
rejoined. 

“  You  began  then  in  1887  ?  ” 

“Yes,  with  only  eight  cows,  and  most  of  these 
grades  and  natives.  The  first  year  I  fattened  calves, 
and  cleared  but  a  trifle  after  paying  my  expenses 
from  an  income  of  $38  per  head.  We  saw  we  couldn’t 


hold  the  fort  in  this  way,  my  wife  and  I,  for  we  go 
hand  and  glove  in  everything,  and  next  year  bought  a 
deep-setting  creamery,  and  increased  the  herd  to  10 
cows.  We  got  an  income  of  $43  per  cow,  but  were 
only  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  we  were  to  have  some 
better  butter  cows  later.  In  1889  we  began  selling 
cream  to  the  local  creamery,  and  got  $52  per  head. 
The  year  following  we  boldly  tried  12  cows,  and  got 
$65  from  each  for  the  cream  sold  to  a  New  York 
hotel.” 

“  That  was  a  good  return,  and  you  were  probably 
satisfied.” 

“  Well,  we  were  pleased.  In  1891  we  changed  to  a 
different  house  to  which  we  have  been  sending  ever 
since,  receiving  $87  per  head  the  first  year,  and  $103 
the  second  A  still  greater  gross  return  is  anticipated 
this  year,  not  from  an  increase  of  price,  but  because 
the  cows  are  better  and  the  heifers  are  older.” 

“  How  many  have  you  now  ?” 

“  Fourteeen,  counting  heifers,  and  all  but  three  are 
registered.” 

“  Have  you  the  record  of  a  single  month  ?” 

“  I  have  a  record  for  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  it  is  not  a  creditable  one, 
although  we  were  milking  13  cows. 
The  income  was  $127.65.  Three 
were  two-year-old  heifers,  and  three 
more  cows  were  nearly  dry,  being 
due  to  calve  in  six  weeks.” 

“  Has  the  system  impoverished 
the  land  ?” 

“On  the  contrary,  the  farm  in¬ 
creases  in  richness  constantly.  Last 
year  I  sold  at  a  good  price  quite  a 
large  surplus  of  hay  that  had  ac¬ 
cumulated.” 

What  the  Cows  Eat. 

“  What  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

“I  get  the  cows  on  the  grass  as 
early  as  possible  in  spring,  and 
keep  them  on  nothing  else  as  long 
as  possible.  Later  they  begin  with 
a  little  wheat  bran  or  middlings 
with  the  feed,  and,  as  necessity  in¬ 
creases,  the  quantity  is  increased  to 
four  quarts.  Usually  the  fall  rains 
Fig.  183.  make  the  feed  good  again,  and  the 

cows  go  for  a  second  term  without 
grain.  The  extreme  winter  feed  is  seven  quarts  of 
grain,  compounded  as  follows  :  Two  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  4%  quarts  of  cob  meal  and  bran,  half  and 
half.  My  aim  is  not  to  drive  the  machinery  hard,  but 
to  get  a  large  money  crop  from  bulky  farm  foods  that 
are  cheap,  nutritious  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
cow’s  economy.  In  this  category  I  include  corn 
fodder,  pasturage  and  ensilage.  The  last  I  could  not 
do  without.  My  silo  holds  upwards  of  100  tons,  and 
never  gives  me  any  too  much.” 

“  May  I  ask  what  prices  you  receive  ?  ” 

“  We  get  15  cents  per  quart  for  cream  and  four  cents 
for  milk.” 

“  You  sell  some  milk  ?  ” 

“  Wc  are  shipping  one  can  per  day  to  the  hotel  men¬ 
tioned.  The  prices  named  are  net.  ” 

Mr.  Van  Deusen  is  a  wide-awake  young  man,  as  his 
conversation  indicates,  and  luckily  he  has  a  suitable 
helpmeet.  Mrs.  Van  Deusen  has  done  all  her  own 
work  in  the  house,  besides  taking  care  of  a  flock  of  75 
fine,  thotoughbred,  Single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens, 
some  of  which  score  as  h  gh  as  96  points.  Mr.  Van 
Deusen  does  all  the  outdoor  work,  excepting  during 
seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  when  a  hired  man 
is  kept,  at  an  average  expense  of  $16  per  month  and 
board.  The  income  from  the  cows  is  augmented  con¬ 
siderably  by  eggs,  veal,  pork,  etc.  uollister  s\gk. 
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WORLD’S  FAIR  NOTES. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Tbk  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  is  winning 
golden  opinions  from  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  scanning  its  numerous  contributions  to  the  New 
York  horticultural  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion.  It  has  given  us  the  best  and  finest  display  of 
lettuce  ever  seen  at  one  time,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
radishes.  It  has  shown  all  the  string  beans  known  to 
seedsmen,  and  all  the  green  peas  on  the  list.  Among 
the  latter,  Carter’s  Telephone,  Daniels’s  Matchless 
Marrow  and  the  Stratagem  were  sucb  monstrous 
specimens  that  visitors  literally  besieged  us  for  a  single 
pod  to  carry  away  as  a  souvenir.  The  station  has 
given  us  a  fine  showing  of  currants,  including  all  the 
standard  red  varieties,  and  recently  added  nine  varieties 
of  blacks.  Perhaps  its  most  interesting  display  is  one 
received  July  10  of  the  Industry  gooseberry  and  28 
seedlings  from  it.  Nothing  in  the  fruit  line  has  at¬ 
tracted  more  attention  than  this  really  wonderful 
exhibit.  The  seedlings  are  nearly  all  of  them  larger 
than  the  Industry,  and  are  of  all  shapes  and  colors. 
Most  of  them  are  of  high  quality,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  difference  of  at  least  10  days  in  their  time  of 
ripening.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  fine  show¬ 
ing,  which  has  received  unstinted  praise  from  such 
well-known  horticulturists  as  Babcock  of  Arkansas, 
Garfield  of  Michigan,  Ragan  of  Indiana,  and  Samuels 
of  Kentucky.  Now  that  the  gooseberry  is  coming  to 
the  front,  this  contribution  of  so  many  promising  new 
sorts  is  especially  commendable. 

The  Albaugh  Fruit  Company  and  the  Ohio  Fruit 
Land  Company — two  organizations  or  companies  of 
Ohio  men — are  large  land  owners  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
— about  3,000  acres,  I  believe — and  are  large  fruit 
growers.  They  put  on  exhibition  a  few  days  since 
well  ripened  Delaware,  Brighton,  Concord,  Massasoit, 
Niagara,  Merrimac,  Martha  and  Superb  grapes,  El- 
berta  and  Chinese  Cling  peaches,  and  Georgia  Gray, 
Jones  and  Kolb’s  Gem  water-melons.  The  fruit  was 
all  of  high  grade,  and  is  evidence  that  these  people 
are  working  on  correct  lines.  They  have  about  185,000 
trees  planted,  and  are  planting  heavily  each  season. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  Elberta  peach.  Fort  Valley  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  point  between  the  Gulf  and  the 
ocean,  300  feet  higher  than  Macon.  They  employ 
about  70  hands,  and  market  most  of  their  fruit  in  New 
York,  where  their  products,  so  far,  find  ready  sale. 
Unlike  meny  shippers,  these  parties  are  fully  alive  to 
the  value  of  a  commercial  reputation,  and  pay  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  packing  and  grading  of  their  fruits. 

Illinois  shows  a  fine  line  of  native  plums — Wild 
Goose,  Marianna,  Yellow  Chickasaw  and  others,  and 
the  Ogon  and  Abundance.  The  Ogon  is  very  poor  in 
quality,  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  growing  it 
when  there  are  so  many  that  are  better. 

Minnesota  shows  beautiful  Nemaha  black-caps  and 
the  finest  Golden  Queen  raspberries  I  have  yet  seen. 

The  only  apricots  on  exhibition  are  one  plate  from 
California  and  a  dozen  plates  in  the  New  York  ex¬ 
hibit,  the  latter  coming  from  E.  Smith  &  Sons,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

When  you  come  to  see  the  fair,  do  not  arrange  for 
seeing  it  as  a  party.  That  is  most  wasteful  of  your 
time.  To  do  it  best,  one  should  do  it  alone,  and  by 
inference,  the  next  best  party  would  be  two,  the  dis¬ 
advantages  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  party.  If 
John  and  his  wife  are  together  all  day,  John  wastes 
some  of  his  time  waiting  for  Hannah,  who  is  looking 
at  some  exhibits  especially  interesting  to  her  and 
which  do  not  interest  him  at  all,  and  the  converse  is 
true  as  to  a  waste  of  Hannah’s  time  while  John  looks  at 
something  which  while  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
masculine  mind,  does  not  appeal  to  her.  Two,  however, 
can  get  along  very  well — a  larger  party  of  adults  is  a 
mistake.  Let  each  make  his  or  her  own  plans,  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  meeting  place  for  luncheon,  and  when 
the  day  is  over.  Those  who  have  tried  to  “  do  ”  the 
fair  in  a  party  have  generally  abandoned  the  plan 
after  a  day  or  two,  finding  it  impracticable. 

In  almost  all  of  the  restaurants  just  outside  the 
fair  grounds,  and  there  are  scores  of  them,  visitors 
can  have  very  good  lunches  put  up  for  25  cents,  in 
paper  boxes,  which  they  can  bring  with  them  and  eat 
at  their  pleasure.  It  would  cost  about  double  that 
amount  inside  the  gates.  Many  thousands  are  thus 
sold  daily,  and  it  has  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  prices 
inside.  If  you  chance  to  be  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  grounds  at  luncheon  time,  the  French  bakery  is  a 
good  place  to  go.  You  can  sit  at  a  comfortable  table 
and  get  a  roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  five  cents  each, 
waffles,  plum  pudding  and  many  other  good  things 
being  furnished  at  the  same  price.  You  sit  down  and 
tell  the  waiter  to  bring  you  a  whole  lot  of  things, 
which  he  proceeds  to  do,  and  when  you  have  eaten 
what  you  want,  he  takes  the  remainder  away  and  you 
pay  for  what  you  have  eaten.  You  get  a  really  sub¬ 
stantial  lunch  for  about  20  or  25  cents,  but  the  place 


is  not  available  unless  you  happen  to  be  in  that  end 
of  the  park. 

On  the  20th  we  received  from  E.  Smith  &  Sons,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  Large  Early  Mt.  Gaunt  and  St. 
Ambroise  apricots,  both  very  large  and  handsome — 
exceeding  in  beauty  anything  yet  shown.  New  York 
apricots  are  a  surprise  to  most  visitors. 

One  of  the  notable  things  to  a  Northern  man  is  the 
number  of  people  who  are  at  the  fair  who  have  never 
before  seen  a  fresh  red  or  black  currant  or  a  goose¬ 
berry.  I  have  met  many  such,  intelligent  people  of 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  other  sections  in  the  South  where 
these  fruits  do  not  flourish  and  who  see  them  at  this 
fair  for  the  first  time.  f. 


USEFUL  THINGS  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Time  is  money,  and  an  hour  saved  in  testing  a  herd 
of  cows  amounts  to  considerable  in  a  year.  A  few  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  apparatus  furnished  with  the  Babcock 
tester  will  save  th  s  time.  At  Fig.  184  I  show  some 
additions  to  our  tester.  A  is  a  glass  tube,  with  a  glass 
stop-cock,  called  a  burette.  It  is  graduated  in  tenths 
of  a  c.  c.,  but  the  marks  shown  in  the  drawing  are  for 
the  proper  amount  of  acid  to  be  used.  B  is  a  glass 
funnel ;  C  is  a  reservoir  bottle  holding  two  quarts. 
When  ready  to  test,  fill  the  bottle  with  acid,  and  then 
run  the  burette  full.  The  testing  flasks  can  then  be 
supplied  with  the  required  amount  of  acid  from  this, 


Helps  fok  the  Dairyman.  Fig.  184. 

in  one-quarter  of  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
same  work  with  the  measure  furnished  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  In  adding  the  hot  water,  we  have  another 
method  which  is  quite  handy,  shown  at  the  same  fig¬ 
ure.  It  is  a  can  with  a  flat  back,  to  which  is  attached 
a  small  rubber  tube  four  feet  long.  This  hose  has  at¬ 
tached  to  it  a  glass  tube  with  the  joint  drawn  down. 
Just  above  the  glass  joint  is  a  pinch  cock.  The  can  is 
hung  on  the  wall  above  the  tester.  When  ready  to  add 
the  hot  water  to  the  test,  fill  the  can,  and  from  this 
add  the  needed  amount  to  the  flasks.  I  find  that  these 
articles  save  me  much  valuable  time.  As  to  cost,  the 
burette  cost  $1.90,  the  bottle  $1.70,  the  funnel  $.10,  and 
the  can  and  rubber  tube  about  $.50.  e.  t. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAKING  OF  SIX-PER-CENT  MILK. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  for  over  50  years 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  the  production 
of  butter,  cream  and  milk.  I’m  engaged  in  the  milk 
business  at  present.  I  have  now  a  full  herd  of  Jerseys 
and  for  six  years  I’ve  been  sending  milk  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Finding  winter  dairying  paying  the  best,  I 
want  as  many  of  my  cows  to  come  in  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  months  as  possible,  consequently  they 
commence  to  fall  off  about  the  first  of  the  seventh. 
My  feed  in  the  winter  is  ground  corn  and  cob  and  No. 
1  wheat  bran,  equal  parts  by  weight.  I  give  about  15 
pounds  per  cow  in  full  milk,  on  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
cut  hay  at  two  feeds  (fed  dry),  as  by  experience  I  find 
it  the  better  way  of  feeding,  and  all  the  loose  hay  and 
stover  they  will  eat.  After  they  have  been  milked 
and  when  they  are  through  with  their  mess,  they  are 
turned  out  to  a  fresh  trough  of  water,  and  remain  in 
the  yard  until  the  next  feeding  time.  This  has  been 
my  practice  for  the  last  12  years.  I  have  a  bank  barn, 
with  a  southern  exposure,  with  shedding  low  on  the 
west,  75  by  25  feet ;  also,  20  by  40  feet  front  of  barn 
and  the  place  is  somewhat  protected  at  the  east  by 
trees  and  a  house.  The  animals  are  not  stabled  day 


or  night,  except  that  during  an  eastern  snow  storm 
some  of  'the  weaker  ones  are  chained  up  for  the  day 
or  night  as  it  may  be.  They  keep  as  clean  as  in 
summer  time.  The  shedding  is  well  bedded  with  straw 
three  to  four  times  a  week.  I  have  never  known  cows 
to  do  better,  and  they  are  as  healthy  a  herd  as  any  in 
the  State.  Reports  of  a  veterinarian  were  sent  out  by 
the  dealer  to  whom  I  sent  the  milk,  three  times  during 
the  winters  of  1891-92  and  1892-93  This  is  contrary  to 
the  view’s  of  most  of  the  dairymen  in  this  section,  yet 
it  has  proved  satisfactory  with  me,  as  sales  have  aver¬ 
aged  over  $100  per  cow,  not  counting  the  calves. 

I  generally  turn  to  pasture  about  the  25th  of  the 
fourth  month,  half  the  day  for  10  days,  and  feed  the 
same  as  in  winter.  After  this  I  gradually  withdraw  the 
corn  and  feed  nothing  but  the  best  wheat  bran  with 
grass,  say,  four  to  five  pounds  per  day  at  two  feeds, 
until  they  commence  to  fall  off  ;  then  withhold  the 
feed,  except  a  handful  to  entice  them  to  their  stalls. 
I  milk  in  the  stable  all  the  year.  I  have  experimented 
with  cake  meal,  also  cotton  seed  meal,  and  have  dis¬ 
carded  both.  I  have  used  Searlin  cow  bran  with  good 
results,  and,  when  it  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  wheat 
bran,  I  have  mixed  the  two  equal  weights,  and  fed  the 
same  quantity  as  of  wheat  bran.  Some  years  since, 
when  making  butter,  I  tl  ought  I  was  not  getting  the 
quantity  from  the  herd  I  should,  and  commenced  ex¬ 
perimenting,  testing  each  cow  separately,  and  found 
I  was  getting  considerably  more  butter  than  collec¬ 
tively.  I  found  a  difference  of  20  to  25  minutes  in  the 
time  of  churning  of  cream  from  different  cows,  and 
sold  off  those  whose  cream  took  the  longest  time  in 
churning,  and  got  the  herd  so  that  their  cream  was 
churned  in  nearly  the  same  time,  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature.  Before  disposing  of  the  cows,  I  churned 
the  butter-milk,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  had  a  second 
batch  of  butter  (small  and  of  poor  quality.)  In  my 
opinion  this  will  account  for  the  fact  that  it  takes  so 
large  an  amount  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  at 
the  creameries.  Six  and  a  half  quarts  of  the  milk  of 
my  herd  make  a  pound  of  butter.  e.  zook. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

R.  N  -Y. — We  have  had  something  to  say  before 
now  about  the  milk  trade  of  Mr.  George  Abbott,  with 
whom  Mr.  Zook  deals  in  Philadelphia.  All  milk 
sent  to  him  is  sampled  and  analyzed  frequently.  It 
is  not  a  simple  test  for  fat,  but  a  complete  chemical 
analysis.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  sent 
on  a  postal  card  to  Mr.  E.  Zook : 


OFFICE  OF 

MARSHALL  &  COCHRAN, 
Analytical  Chemists , 

No.  215  North  Fifth  Stkekt. 


Philadelphia,  June  U,  lft93. 


Reports  of  Analysts  of  Milk,  made  for  GEORGE  ABBOTT,  proprietor 
Of  ABBOTT  S  ALDERNEY  DAIRIES. 


No.  31 . 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Per  c't  of 
Fat. 

P<>r  c’t  Solids,  Per  e’t 
not  Fat.  Total  Solldi 

.  3  -4 

9-20 

15-30 

Not  122 . 

.  32-8 

5-30 

9-18 

14-18 

No.  195 . 

.  33-7 

0-50 

9-59 

16-09 

That  is  the  sort  of  milk  people  are  ready  to  pay 
good  prices  for. 


TEXAS  FEVER,  OR  “TICK”  FEVER. 

COMMENTS  ON  SOME  AUTHORITIES. 

Ticks  Have  Dainty  Tastes. 

( Concluded .) 

Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  preference  shown 
by  the  ticks  for  certain  kinds  of  cattle.  In  some  cases 
this  is  actual,  while  in  many  others  it  is  simply  imag¬ 
inary.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  various  insects 
do  give  preference  to  certain  individuals,  and  to  them 
more  so  under  certain  conditions  than  others.  The 
Clmex  lectularius,  for  instance,  will  completely  banish 
sleep  from  the  eyes  of  one  person,  while  his  beJ-fellow 
lies  undisturbed,  snoring  worse  than  a  cross-cut  saw 
in  splintery  wood.  Ticks  show  the  same  propensity 
and  they  display  the  taste  of  a  gourmand  in  selecting 
tender  and  juicy  portions  in  preference  to  tough  board¬ 
ing-house  steak,  displaying  a  special  liking  for  the 
Short-horn  breed  of  cattle. 

My  observation  is  to  the  effect  that  Northern  cattle, 
as  a  rule,  are  kept  in  better  condition  than  those  of 
the  South,  and,  their  food  being  of  a  more  succulent 
nature,  their  flesh  is  naturally  more  tender.  In  the 
South  much  of  the  stock  is  during  the  summer  months 
turned  out  on  the  uncultivated  commons  where  the 
ticks  abound,  the  calves  being  kept  at  home  in  small 
inclosures  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  strong  rope  to  draw 
the  cows  home  at  night.  A  limited  number  of  ticks, 
of  course,  get  on  the  calves  from  the  dams,  but  only 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  sometimes  mike  them  sick  in 
a  degree,  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  virus  of  the 
ticks,  just  as  some  people  get  accustomed  to  taking 
small  doses  of  poison  till  finally  what  would  be  a 
medium  dose  for  them  would  kill  several  ordinary 
individuals.  The  inference  the  reader  is  requested  to 
draw  for  himself. 

How  to  Know  ;  What  to  Do  ! 

In  regard  to  the  symptoms  it  would  be  useless  to  say 
much,  as  the  initial  ones  would  not  be  noticed  by  one 
in  a  thousand.  Those  that  are  generally  noticed  are 
a  decided  falling  off,  if  not  complete  cessation  of  milk 
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eral  introduction  to  infectious  diseases,  the  “  Report  ” 
states  that  it  is  hampered  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
words  infectious,  contagious,  etc.,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  strictures  to  which 
its  language  lays  it  open,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it 
has  mistaken  the  cause  for  the  means  in  the  case  of 
Texas  fever.  The  entire  work,  however,  is  so  valuable 
that  every  owner  of  cattle  should  strive  to  possess  a 
copy,  and  not  allow  his  Congressman  to  hoodwink 
him,  especially  as  the  work  can  be  obtained  on  “  tick.” 

Buckingham  County,  Ya.  J.  c.  svnger. 


THE  COW’S  VACATION. 

WHEN  SHAKE  SHE  TAKE  IT? 

Is  it  accurate  to  talk  about  winter  dairying  as 
though  any  Northern  dairyman  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  some  dairying  in  the  winter  ?  A  business  cow 
should  not  go  dry  more  than  two  months ;  most  of 
the  modern  kinds  are  dry  only  six  weeks,  while  winter 
covers  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  months  In  North¬ 
ern  latitudes  winter  dairying  for  a  part  of  the  winter 
is  indispensable,  and  the  question  real'y  is  when  is  it 
best  to  give  the  cow  her  vacation  ? 

I  believe  that  in  many  places  the  summer  is  the 
best  time,  and  will  give  the  reasons  for  my  belief : 
First,  labor  is  more  costly  in  summer  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  At  the  most  hurried  part  of 


Why  not  Let  the  Team  have  Shade?  Fig.  185. 


secretion,  passing  blood-colored  urine,  and  feeble  or 
no  evacuations  of  the  bowels.  By  this  time  the  disease 
has  progressed  very  far  and  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  exceedingly  slim. 

Medication  avails  little,  but  should  be  of  a  laxative 
nature.  If  possible,  the  animal  should  be  driven  to 
a  cool,  moist  and  shady  place,  and  if  it  can  be  induced 
to  stand  in  several  feet  of  water  all  the  better.  I 
remember  an  instance  of  a  farmer  having  several  head 
of  cattle  afflicted  with  Texas  fever  at  the  same  time. 

He  determined  to  put  them  up  where  he  could  give 
them  better  attention,  but,  when  he  went  to  hunt 
them  up,  one  could  not  be  found  until  several  days 
had  elapsed  when  she  was  discovered  in  a  concealed 
shady  nook  standing  in  deep  water.  She  was  the  only 
one  that  recovered  out  of  the  entire  lot.  The  reason, 
no  doubt,  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  before. 

While  medication  avails  little,  laxative  drenches 
should  not  be  omitted,  and  concentrated,  but  easily 
digested  food  should  be  given.  I  once  saved  a  valu¬ 
able  animal  having  symptoms  of  “dry”  murrain  by 
first  drenching  her  with  linseed  oil  and  a  little  later 
greasing  my  hand  and  arm  and  literally  removing  the 
excrement  from  her  bowels.  This  I  found  in  balls 
about  the  size  of  walnuts  and  nearly  as  dry.  After 
removing  a  considerable  amount,  the  cow  began  to 
strain  and  rendered  me  decided  assistance.  She  was 
the  sickest  animal  I  ever  saw.  Besides  being  a  valu¬ 
able  animal,  she  was  a  pet  and  I  felt  inclined 
to  bill  her  in  order  to  put  her  out  of  her 
misery  which  was  painful  to  behold.  After 
removing  all  the  excrement  I  could  possibly 
reach,  I  left  her  in  an  apparently  more  com¬ 
fortable  condition.  This  was  after  midnight. 

I  dreaded  to  enter  the  stable  in  the  morning, 
but  when  I  did  so,  she  lowed  her  customary 
friendly  good  morning,  partook  of  a  hearty 
breakfast  generously  dispensed  to  her,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  she  averaged  about  two 
pounds  of  butter  per  day.  I  tried  the  same 
treatment  in  the  best  case  of  unmistakable 
Texas  fever  among  my  stosk.  The  animal 
had  been  taken  several  days  before  I  found 
her  and  then  she  was  very  much  emaciated 
This  was  two  years  ago.  To-day  she  is  the 
mainstay  of  my  herd. 

I  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  who  prescribed  an  enema  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  cathartic.  But  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  an  enema  is  generally  labor  and  valu¬ 
able  time  lost.  You  might  almost  as  well 
attempt  to  dissolve  a  stone  without  the  aid 
of  corrosive  acids.  I  advise  the  reader  to 
treasure  this  hint  as  valuable  information, 
as  it  may  prove  serviceable  in  any  case  of 
constipation  by  whatever  cause  produced. 

Some  Hints  and  Comments. 

As  medication  avails  so  little,  this  is  in¬ 
deed  a  case  where  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure.  Quaran¬ 
tine  during  tick  time  has  effected  this  for 
the  Northern  farmer  to  a  great  degree,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  would  be  rendered  ab¬ 
solutely  secure,  even  without  quarantine,  if  a 
heavy  fine  were  imposed  on  the  shipper  or 
carrier  for  transporting  cattle  having  ticks 
attached  to  their  bodies.  But  what  shall  be 
done  for  those  residing  where  the  ticks 
abound  ?  I  know  of  but  one  recourse,  and 
that  is  passing  stringent  laws  making  it 
incumbent  on  every  owner  of  cattle  to  keep 
them  free  from  ticks,  and  imposing  a  fine  on  the 
owner  of  an  animal  on  which  a  tick  about  mature  is 
known  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain  for,  say,  more 
than  24  hours,  this  being  prima  facie  evidence  that  it 
had  been  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  showing 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Nicotine  from  a  pipe  will  speedily  cause  ticks  to  re¬ 
linquish  their  hold.  Greasy  substances,  such  as  will 
clog  their  breathing  pores,  will  kill  them,  but  the  great 
desideratum  is  something  cheap,  harmless,  readily  ap¬ 
plied  and  lasting  in  its  effects,  that  will  keep  them 
away,  though  their  daily  destruction  would  tend  to 
save  many  an  animal  by  gradually  inuring  it  to  the 
virus,  besides  killing  many  ticks  before  they  could  get 
in  their  deadly  work. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  tick  on  the  pennyroyal 
plant,  which  seems  to  be  distasteful  to  them  as  well 
as  other  insects.  I  make  efficient  use  of  it  in  freeing 
myself  from  the  young  pests.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
abounds  in  all  the  infected  localities,  but  in  some  it 
does  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  may  be  a  case  of 
Nature  providing  the  remedy  where  and  when  most 
needed.  Possibly  a  decoction  might  prove  a  sure, 
cheap  and  easily  applied  remedy,  especially  as  the 
ticks  attack  mainly  the  escutcheon,  udder  and  thighs. 
It  is  my  intention  to  experiment  with  this  plant  this 
season,  and  I  may  report  later. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  in  the  gen- 


the  summer  farm  work  costs  about  three  times  as 
much  as  it  does  in  the  winter.  Why  not  let  the  cow 
rest  when  labor  costs  the  most  ?  Then  the  last  two 
months  of  maternity  are  very  trying  to  the  cow.  It 
is  far  better  to  have  these  months  come  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  I  think  this  is  true  no  matter  how 
comfortable  a  stable  she  is  kept  in.  The  summer  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  cow  in  a  pasture  where  there  are  good 
feed  and  plenty  of  shade  are  most  favorable  to  this 
period  of  a  cow’s  life.  Again,  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  or  even  in  midsummer,  without  bringing  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  cow  nearly  up  to  the  winter 
standard.  When  people  talk  about  the  extra  cost  of 
keeping  a  cow  well  up  in  milk  production  during  the 
winter  and  bring  it  out  as  an  argument  against  winter 
dairying,  they  forget  how  much  it  costs  to  keep  up 
the  full  flow  of  milk  through  July  and  August.  The 
average  pasture  cannot  begin  to  do  it ;  a  very  good 
pasture  must  be  supplemented  with  extra  food,  and 
this  means  extra  cost.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
with  your  profits  whether  you  feed  grain  when  butter 
is  15  cents  or  when  it  is  30  cents.  But  you  must  feed 
something  besides  what  the  cow  gets  in  the  pasture, 
or  have  your  milk  shrink  to  a  low  point. 

Suppose  that  in  midsummer  the  cow,  instead  of 
having  given  milk  only  three  or  four  months,  has 
been  milked  10  months,  and  is  ready  to  take  her  vaca¬ 


tion,  what  a  difference  it  will  make  in  your  midsum¬ 
mer  peace  of  mind  !  Here  in  northern  Vermont  past¬ 
ure  can  be  obtained  for  dry  cows  in  what  are  called 
“  back  pastures”  for  20  cents  per  week.  Just  think 
of  it  !  less  than  three  cents  a  day  for  a  cow  s  board 
and  lodging,  and  no  care  at  all  taken  of  her  !  The 
owner  of  the  pasture  looks  after  her  occasionally  to 
see  that  she  is  all  right,  and  she  has  good  feed  and 
plenty  of  water  and  shade.  These  pastures  were 
used  in  former  times  to  fatten  joung  cattle,  etc., 
which  were  shipped  to  Boston  ;  but  now  the  owners 
have  hard  work  to  find  stock  enough  to  eat  the  feed. 

Probably  winter  feed  as  good  as  this  pasturage 
could  not  be  obtained  for  less  than  13  cents  a  day,  and 
there  must  be  a  saving  of  about  10  cents  a  day  in  feed 
to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  summer  vacation 
under  these  circumstances.  It  will  not  do  to  assume 
that  such  cheap  pasturage  can  be  secured  by  all  dairy¬ 
men  ;  but  there  are  probably  few  places  where  it  costs 
as  much  to  keep  a  dry  cow  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  as  during  the  winter. 

When  the  cow  returns  home  after  her  rest,  there  is 
no  lack  of  succulent  feed  ;  the  corn  is  ready  to  be  used 
and  there  is  ordinarily  plenty  of  fall  feed — rowen  and 
second  growth  clover.  The  cow  is  ready  to  begin  her 
work  under  the  best  of  conditions  and  when  her  pro¬ 
duct  is  most  valuable.  Prices  differ  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  everywhere  butter  is  higher  in  the 
cool  months  than  in  the  hot.  The  fall  calf, 
too,  has  many  advantages.  No  matter  how 
warm  and  well  ventilated  the  barn  is,  it  can¬ 
not  equal  the  out-door  air  of  autumn. 

A  word  about  keeping  summer  butter  and 
selling  it  in  the  fall.  Such  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  here  30  years  ago.  Fifty  or  more  years 
ago,  before  the  days  of  railroads,  I  have  been 
told  that  the  country  merchant  took  butter 
for  goods,  packed  it  in  flour  barrels,  and 
when  a  cool  time  in  summer  came,  he 
started  it  for  Boston,  200  miles  away,  in  a 
wagon.  Long  dairies  came  next,  the  farmer 
holding  his  butter  until  fall.  Occasionally 
one  does  it  now,  but  the  great  bulk  of  private 
dairy  butter  is  marketed  a  few  days  after  it 
is  made,  and  this  with  very  few  exceptions, 
is  the  best  way  to  market  butter. 

Vermont.  J.  w.  newton. 


FREE  PRODUCE  PACKAGES  AGAIN. 

From  a  late  number  of  The  Rural,  it 
would  seem  that  the  storm  raised  among  the 
farmers  by  the  gift  crate  reporter  has  not 
convinced  him  of  the  folly  of  furnishing  free 
kindling  wood  to  the  cities  in  the  shape 
of  crates  and  baskets.  He  has  heard  enough, 
however,  to  convince  him  that  the  farmers 
are  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  his  system  ;  nor 
should  they.  Aside  from  being  a  sinful  waste 
of  good  material,  and  a  loss  to  the  farmer, 
the  adoption  of  this  system  would  double 
the  price  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  the  consumer,  without  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  and  deprive  thousands  of  people  who 
now  enjoy  them  of  these  healthful  articles. 

It  is  desirable  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  as  well  as  health  that  the  masses 
of  the  cities  should  be  plentifully  supplied 
with  fruits  and  vegetables.  Every  effort 
in  favor  of  gift  packages  is  a  blow  struck 
at  this  desirable  object. 

Take  tomatoes,  the  most  valuable  and  exten¬ 
sively  used  of  all  the  perishable  vegetabl  -s. 
While  they  come  in  gift  packages,  the  price  averages 
from  15  to  50  cents  per  quart.  How  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  cities  enjoy  them  at  these  prices  ?  What 
is  the  effect  when  they  begin  to  come  in  packages  that 
are  returned  to  the  farmer  ?  The  price  rapidly  falls 
to  10,  5,  3,  2  and  1  cent  per  qua.t,  an  i  every  person, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  have  all  he  wants.  A  farmer 
can  supply  them  at  a  profit  at  one  cent  per  quart  if  he 
gets  his  packages  returned  ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  could  not  do  so  if  he  lost  his  packages.  The  cart 
boys  and  canners  frequently  buy  thousands  of  baskets 
of  tomatoes  at  six  to  eight  cents  per  basket,  but  if 
jhey  insisted  upon  keeping  the  baskets,  they  would 
have  to  pay  double  these  rates,  and  does  any  one  doubt 
that  this  increase  would  be  saddled  on  the  consumer  ? 

Nearly  every  summer  the  price  of  berries  falls  to  four 
to  six  cents  per  quart-  Picking  costs  two  cents,  haul¬ 
ing  and  commission,  one  cent.  If  a  farmer  gets  his 
package  back,  he  can  continue  to  pick  and  haul  at 
four  to  six  cents.  His  crates  and  boxes  cost  him  two 
cent3  per  quart.  The  frail  gift  crates  would  not  stand 
his  use.  Consequently,  if  he  has  to  give  these  away, 
he  will  stop  picking  and  hauling  when  berries  fall  to 
eight  cents  Now  there  are  thousands  of  poor  people 
who  will  buy  and  use  freely  berries  at  five  and  six 
cents  per  quart  who  would  not  buy  at  all  at  10  cents, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  thousands  of  bushels  of  berries 
would  rot  in  the  fields,  that  ought  to  be  giving  health 
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and  enjoyment  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  cities. 

Free  packages  on  produce  coming  a  long  distance 
and  bringing  a  high  price,  may  ultimately  prevail. 
Hut  on  produce  from  nearby  points  it  will  not  be  tol¬ 
erated.  Much  of  the  produce  business  in  cities  is  done 
by  men  who  own  great  quantities  of  carts  and  employ 
boys  to  run  them.  These  men  buy  thousands  of  bas¬ 
kets  of  produce  every  morning,  and  when  they  can 
save  eight  cents  per  basket  by  returning  the  empties, 
they  will  order  the  boys  to  do  it  every  time.  Nearly 
every  consumer,  if  offered  a  package  of  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  at  a  certain  price,  with  the  option  of  taking  it 
without  the  package  at  a  reduction  of  price  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  package,  would  take  the  article  and 
return  the  package.  Since,  then,  both  grower  and 
consumer  agree  on  this  subject,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  make  a  change  solely  for  the  benefit  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  commission  houses.  c.  p. 

Parry,  N.  J. 


(Under  this  beaulnit  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  call 
fora  variety  of  answers.  We  ask  all  who  have  any  experiences  or 
sunsestlons  to  offer  to  talk  into  Tub  R.  N.  Y.’s  ear  at  once-) 

Crimson  Clover  for  Tennessee. — 1.  When  should 
Crimson  clover  be  sown  in  Tennessee  ?  2.  Can  it  be 
sown  in  the  corn  crop  before  it  is  gathered  ?  3.  How 
much  earlier  will  it  do  to  pasture  than  the  common 
Red  ?  4.  I  want  early  spring  pasture  ;  is  common 
clover  the  earliest?  j.  n  b 


Colo  Storage  in  Ice-Houses. — I  have  an  ice-house 
10x14  feet,  and  wish  to  build  in  it  a  cold  storage  room 
large  enough  to  hold  a  beef.  Is  this  a  practicable 
scheme  for  keeping  meat  fresh,  and  how  shall  I  build 
the  walls  ?  f.  h.  k. 

Greenland,  Colo. 

Nut  Grafting  — I  have  a  grove  of  15  acres  of  young 
suckers,  mostly  chestnut  and  hickory.  The  ground  is 
a  sandy  loam  near  Philadelphia,  and  seems  naturally 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  above-named  trees.  I 
have  grafted  the  chestnuts  with  Paragon,  Numbo, 
Comfort  and  many  of  the  improved  Japan  varieties  ; 
they  are  doing  nicely  and  grafts  four  years  old  are  at 
present  loaded  with  burs.  Wishing  also  to  turn  the 
hickories  to  profit,  I  procured  some  scions  from  large 
bearing  jiecan  trees  near  here.  These  were  grafted 
on  the  hickories,  by  the  crown,  cleft  and  tongue  pro¬ 
cesses,  about  April  20,  or  about  the  time  the  sap  com¬ 
menced  to  flow,  but  with  no  success.  Would  some  of 
The  Rural  readers  give  their  experience,  the  mode 
of  doing  the  work  and  time  of  grafting  or  budding 
pecans  on  hickories,  and  oblige  one  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  nut  culture.  o.  p. 

Beverly,  N.  J. 

What  Arout  It  ? — Brother  farmers,  give  me  your 
opinion  as  to  what  is  fair  play  in  this  case.  I  paid  $3 
for  13  eggs  to  a  firm  of  seedsmen  who  have  pictures  of 
Golden  Wyandottes  in  their  catalogue.  These  birds 
have  rose  combs.  The  eggs  were  put  under  a  very 
quiet  hen  which  never  left  the  nest  and  was  lifted  off 
to  feed  every  day.  Four  chicks  were  hatched,  two 
had  dark  plumage  and  rose  combs  and  two  black  and 
white  plumage  and  single  combs.  One  of  these  is 
pronounced  by  a  good  judge  to  be  a  Plymouth  Rock. 
Nine  eggs  were  clear  and  the  yolks  were  all  whole 
and  had  not  been  fertilized.  These  facts  were  re¬ 
ported  to  the  firm,  which  replied  that  ‘  the  yolks  of 
eggs  became  broken  in  transit,”  and  that  “  hens  leave 
the  nest  and  the  eggs  get  chilled.”  They  were  told 
that  neither  of  these  contingencies  had  happened.  As 
to  the  chicks  with  single  combs  they  said  :  “  We  have 
no  doubt  that  as  the  chicks  grow  up*  they  will  come 
out  all  right.”  lawford. 

Southern  Silo  Facts  Wanted.— -I  have  no  cash  to 
spend  on  a  silo,  but  I  have  hands,  teams,  plows  and 
scrapers,  and  plenty  of  timber.  Adjacent  to  my  cow 
barn  is  the  brow  of  a  hill.  I  propose  with  my  plows, 
teams  and  scrapers  to  excavate  in  this  hillside  a  large 
pit,  probably  open  at  the  end  down  the  hill,  as  deep  as 
I  can  make  it  before  striking  a  substratum  of  stone, 
but  not  deeper  than  15  feet  in  any  event.  This  pit 
will  be,  say,  100  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  and  the 
edges  of  its  bottom  for  a  width  of  two  feet  all  around 
will  be  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  bottom.  I  will 
then  build  a  double  wall  of  rough  poles  with  not  less 
than  18  inches  between  the  walls  along  the  sides  and 
at  each  end  of  the  pit,  and  as  high  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  desired  capacity,  leaving  a  space  of 
two  feet  between  this  wall  and  the  solid  south  sides 
of  the  pit.  The  vacuum  between  the  poles  of  18 
inches  I  will  fill  in  with  thoroughly  tamped  earth, 
the  same  that  was  previously  thrown  out  of  the  pit, 
and  cross-sections  of  this  wall  will  be  constructed  at 
intervals  of  10  feet  across  the  pit  for  the  entire  length 
of  100  feet,  making  in  effect  10  small  silos.  At  the 


bottom  of  each  of  these  earth  and  pole  pens  I  shall 
place  a  layer  of  straw.  I  shall  then  fill  with  ensilage, 
corn  and  cow  peas,  either  long  or  chopped,  as  con¬ 
venience  may  demand.  When  full,  I  will  cover  with 
weights  (heavy  stones),  then  with  a  thick  layer  of 
straw,  then  with  ea-th.  The  space  of  two  feet  left  on 
the  outside  of  the  pit  all  around  is  intended  as  a  drain, 
and  to  prevent  water  from  getting  into  the  silo  from 
all  directions.  The  cross-sections  are  to  enable  me  to 
fill,  and,  if  necessary,  complete  one  silo  at  once, 
the'eby  minimizing  the  danger  from  loss  while  incom¬ 
plete.  If^there  is  any  flaw  in  this  programme,  or  im¬ 
provements  without  involving  money  outlay  can  be 
suggested,  I  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  them 
before  attempting  to  execute  it.  How  would  native 
prairie  hay  do  for  ensilage;  would  it  pay  ?  b.  l. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Turnips  in  Barley. — I  bought  this  spring  12 
bushels  of  barley  for  seed  of  one  of  the  oldest  and. 
supposed  to  be,  one  of  the  most  reliable  seed  firms  in 
New  York,  and  having  received  a  sample  and  know¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  the  firm  I  neglected  to  examine 
it  before  sowing.  What  was  my  surprise  after  the 
grain  came  up  to  find  radishes  and  turnips  in  it  in 
quantities.  Then  having  some  of  it  left,  I  examined  it 
to  be  sure  that  the  trouble  came  from  that,  and  found 
plenty  of  such  seeds  in  it.  Now  I  want  to  know, 
when  seedsmen  ask  nearly  double  the  market  price 
of  grain  and  warrant  their  seeds  to  be  pure,  etc.,  why 
they  should  not  take  especial  pains  to  examine  and 
screen  the  grains  so  as  to  take  out  all  of  the  foul 
seeds  ?  Should  a  firm  trade  on  its  reputation  so  as  to 
put  a  person  to  the  trouble  of  returning  seeds  so  as  to 
avoid  seeding  his  land  with  foul  weeds?  I  would  not 
have  bad  it  happened  for  five  times  what  the  seed 
cost,  and  have  already  spent  more  than  that  in  trying 
to  eradicate  the  evil.  j.  G. 

Connecticut. 


What  They  Say. 

To  Knock  Worms. — A  tablespoonful  (or  less)  of  salt¬ 
peter  to  a  three-gallon  sprinkler  of  water,  sprinkled 
on  or  a  little  put  in  the  center  of  a  head  will  knock 
out  cabbage  worms  every  time.  n.  j.  h. 

Haughville,  Ind. 

Straw  in  Drain. — The  man  who  drains  wet,  sandy 
land  will  find  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  put  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  his  drain  and  lay  his  tiles  on  it  and  then 
put  a  good  layer  of  straw  on  the  tiles.  If  he  has  tough 
sod  it  is  good  with  the  grass  laid  carefully  to  the  tile, 
but  he  should  commence  at  the  head  of  the  drain  and 
always  get  a  reasonable  fall.  j  a.  h. 

Lookingglass,  Oreg. 

Money  in  the  Gandy. — There  is  more  money  forme 
in  the  Gandy  strawberry  than  in  any  other  variety 
yet  thoroughly  tested.  One  acre  in  fruit  yielded  175 
bushels,  two-thirds  of  which  were  assorted  fancy  and 
sold  for  $4  per  bushel  straight ;  the  rest  sold  for  10 
cents  per  quart.  Ordinary  berries  were  selling  for  five 
and  eight  cents  per  quart.  The  Gandys  were  carried 
in  wagons  and  sold  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  18  miles 
distant.  One  day  we  picked  54  bushels,  which  brought 
$200.  Among  the  new  varieties,  Timbrell  promises  to 
prove  as  represented  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  report  last  July. 

Leslie,  Mich.  p 

Wire  and  Oak  Slats — In  answer  to  G.  E.  H.  of 
Jonesboro,  Va.,  in  The  Rural  of  July  15,  I  would  juvt 
like  to  say  that  10  years’  experience  on  a  200-acre 
farm  and  close  observation  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  solution  to  the  fence  question  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  heavy  wire  and  oak  slats.  If  properly  put 
up  on  good  posts,  the  farmer  need  not  think  about  it 
for  many  years,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  remain  a  perfect 
barrier  against  all  kinds  of  stock  without  liability  to 
injure  any  of  them,  as  they  are  sure  to  see  it  before 
they  approach.  The  expensiveness  of  a  fence  is  its 
first  cost  divided  by  the  number  of  years  it  will  stand 
and  do  its  duty  without  repair  or  further  attention. 
All  considered,  I  think  the  wire  and  slat  the  best. 
Let’s  hear  from  others.  f.  p.  w. 

Richmond,  Md. 

Fall-Sown  Clover  Seed.— The  Rural  asks  for 
the  facts  about  the  fall  sowing  of  clover  seed.  The 
facts  that  I  have  cost  me  $6,  that  being  the  value  of 
one  bushel  of  seed  and  the  time  used  in  putting  it  on 
an  acre  of  land  in  southern  Ohio.  The  young  plants 
could  not  stand  the  freezings  and  thawings  of  winter, 
very  few  remaining  until  March,  although  part  of  the 
field  has  perfect  drainage.  I  have  never  cared  to  re¬ 
peat  the  experiment.  I  do  sow  clover  seed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  have  had  a  severe  freeze  catch  it  when 
sprouting  without  injuring  it  materially.  In  fact,  I 
greatly  prefer  to  risk  the  effect  of  frost  in  March 
rather  than  that  of  drought  in  August,  believing  that 
scores  of  plants  from  late-sown  seeds  are  killed  in  mid¬ 
summer  where  one  is  killed  in  March  ;  but  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  sowing  of  clover  in  the  fall  in  my  lati¬ 
tude.  The  tap  root  of  the  plant  enters  the  soil  just 


far  enough  to  be  pumped  out  by  the  winter’s  frost. 
When  one  year  old  the  plant  has  a  better  grip  upon 
the  earth,  although  it  is  liable  to  travel  skyward  even 
then  unless  the  land  is  well  drained,  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially.  ALVA  AGEE. 

Treading  the  Ensilage  — Yes,  why  tread  the  ensil¬ 
age  ?  Is  there  any  other  good  reason  except  that  it 
gives  employment  to  one  or  two  men  to  whom  com¬ 
pensation  must  be  made  ?  Four  years  ago  I  stopped 
the  treading  feature,  and  with  it  the  spoiling  of  the 
ensilage  along  the  walls  and  corners  ceased.  I  have  a 
little  platform  3%  feet  square  suspended  close  up 
under  the  upper  end  of  the  carrier,  and  this  as  soon  as 
heaped  up  with  the  fine  ensilage,  slants  the  rest  to  the 
outsides,  where  it  is  ridged  up  two  to  four  feet  higher 
than  the  center,  and  the  grain  rolls  inward,  instead  of 
out.  We  go  into  the  pits  once  in  about  two  hours, 
and  for  10  minutes  level  up  so  that  the  ensilage  will 
not  get  one-sided.  It  never  springs  away  from  the 
walls  when  settled.  Just  before  we  quit  for  the  night, 
the  distributor  is  moved  to  one  side,  and  a  couple  of 
loads  of  corn  are  cut  into  the  center  of  the  pit,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  all  they  will  overnight,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  if  any  of  it  is  still  “  in  the  air,”  it  is  left,  and  it  is 
quickly  buried  by  the  fresh  downfall  of  fodder.  This 
will  keep  the  ensilage  from  falling  in,  if  it  otherwise 
would,  which  I  do  not  think  will  occur — it  never  did 
with  me — where  the  pits  are  kept  highest  on  the  sides, 
as  I  think  they  should  be.  joiin  gould. 


A  PROFIT  IN  WHEAT. 

AN  OHIO  FARMER'S  FIGURES;  LARGELY  DUE  lO 
FERTILIZERS. 

New  and  Old  Costs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  while  this  crop  is  universally  grown, 
but  few  farmers  can  tell  anything  definite  about  its  cost 
All  their  work  is  pooled  ;  if  they  come  out  ahead,  all 
right ;  if  not,  there  is  a  complaint  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  raise  wheat  or  corn — that  farming  is  down  at 
the  heels,  when  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  one  of 
the  crops  may  be  grown  at  a  profit,  and  they  have 
not  known  it,  and  the  other  at  a  loss — the  one  in  a 
manner  balancing  the  other.  Mr.  W.  N.  Cory  is  not 
this  kind  of  a  farmer,  but  works  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  backs  his  work  with  figures. 

‘‘When  you  commenced  wheat  growing  what  did 
you  consider  a  good  crop  ?  ”  I  asked  him. 

“  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  thought  20  bushels  per 
acre  a  good  crop ;  sometimes  we  reached  25  or  26 
bushels  per  acre.  We  thought  this  a  fair  crop  for 
our  land.  Just  before  the  war  it  was  rated  at  $45  per 
acre  ;  now  it  is  rated  for  taxation  at  $60  per  acre.” 

“  Could  you  grow  a  crop  cheaper  then  than  now  ?  ” 

11 1  do  not  know  that  we  could.  Now,  however,  we 
have  improved  machinery— then  we  used  a  five- foot 
harrow  ;  now  I  use  one  that  cuts  10>£  feet.  Prac¬ 
tically  there  is  but  little  difference,  as  our  land  was 
in  about  as  high  a  state  of  cultivation  then  as  now.” 

“  Do  you  always  follow  corn  with  wheat  ?  ” 

‘‘Always;  I  have  not  plowed  any  land  for  wheat 
for  20  years.  The  custom  is  to  follow  corn  with  wheat 
all  over  the  country.” 

“  What  is  your  rotation  ?  ” 

“  One  year  to  corn,  one  to  wheat  and  two  to  grass. 
The  last  year  the  Timothy  is  the  heaviest  growth,  and 
1  can  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  hay.  This  mi-kes  plowing 
come  once  in  four  years.” 

How  the  Soil  is  Fitted  for  Wheat. 

‘‘What  is  your  preparation  before  sowing  your 
corn  land  ?  ” 

“  I  straddle  with  a  disc  harrow  each  corn  row,  but 
do  not  ride  the  harrow,  but  give  it  as  great  an  angle 
as  possible.  It  cuts  about  1%  inch  deep,  which  is 
deep  enough.  Another  point — the  soil  is  heaped  on 
the  row,  but  by  going  over  each  row  the  land  is  left 
in  better  tilth  and  is  leveled.  My  disc  harrow  throws 
towards  the  center.” 

‘  Do  you  give  the  land  any  more  work  before  sowing?” 

‘-  If  there  are  no  weeds  I  go  over  it  with  a  drag 
harrow  to  level  and  pack  it.  If  the  land  is  weedy,  I 
find  it  drills  better  after  the  disc  than  after  the  drag 
harrow.  I  never  tried  the  latter  with  the  drill  in  the 
same  direction  the  harrow  was  drawn  ;  probably  it 
would  be  better  than  to  follow  the  disc  harrow. 
Usually  our  land  is  pretty  clean,  but  sometimes  it 
gets  a  little  weedy.  I  generally  plow  the  corn  once 
after  harvest  to  keep  down  the  late  growth  of  weeds.” 

“  How  much  wheat  do  you  sow  per  acre  ?  ” 

“  A  bushel  and  a  half  of  choice  No.  1  wheat.  My 
grader  will  throw  out  about  one-third  that  I  do  not  sow, 
but  which  will  pass  for  merchantable  wheat.  I  al¬ 
ways  carefully  clean  my  seed  wheat,  and  have  not 
seen  chess  on  my  farm  for  20  years,  because  I  do  not 
sow  any.” 

“  Do  you  roll,  or  give  the  land  any  other  work  after 
sowing  ?  ” 

“  No,  this  is  all  the  work  I  give  it.  Last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  if  I  had  rolled  the  land  after  the  work  with 
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the  disc  harrow,  the  wheat  would  have  stood  the 
drought  better. 

Must  Use  Fertilizer  or  Q,uit. 

“  You  use  commercial  fertilizers.  IIow  much  per 
acre  ?  ” 

“  About  150  pounds  of  acidulated  bone  ;  but  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  try  pure  bone.” 

“  How  much  does  it  add  to  the  yield  of  the  crop  ?  ” 

“  There  is  an  increase  of  at  least  one-third  per  acre, 
and  in  some  places  of  one-half  or  more.” 

“  Since  you  commenced  using  fertilizers,  what  has 
been  your  yield  ?  ” 

“  On  as  Ihin  land  at  my  first  trial  I  got  nearly  23 
bushels  per  acre.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  land 
would  not  have  produced  more  than  seven  bushels 
without  the  fertilizer.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  as  I  left  places  without  fertilizer  to  test  the 
matter,  and  my  conclusions  are  as  stated.  My  second 
test  brought  me  30  bushels  per  acre.  In  this  was  a 
new-ground  piece  that  had  been  in  corn  two  years, 
then  sowed  to  wheat  on  October  17,  and  it  yielded  20)4 
bushels.  Without  the  fertilizer  it  could  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  half  so  much.  Another  ttrng — the 
fertilizer  improves  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  makes 
it  three  to  five  days  earlier  in  ripening.” 

“Your  third  year’s  experience  with  fertilizer  is 
even  better,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  I  got  32  bushels  per  acre,  and  would 
have  had  a  much  better  yield  had  it  not  lodged  before 
filling.  About  10  acres  out  of  21  fell  down,  and  of 
course  the  wheat  there  was  not  of  as  good  quality. 
Some  may  think  the  fertilizer  made  it  fall,  but  it  did 
not,  for  it  fell  just  as  badly  where  none  had  been 
used,  as  I  left  places  to  test  the  fertilizer.  Wheat 
may  fall  because  too  thick,  but  not  on  account  of  the 
fertilizer,  and  I  find  that  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  do  not  give  an  appreciable  difference  in  quality 
over  the  150  pounds.  It  is  but  proper  to  say  here  that 
my  land  yields,  on  an  average,  one  year  with  another, 
60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.” 

How  to  Know  What  it  Costs. 

‘  On  what  basis  do  you  figure  ?  ” 

“  I  take  40  acres  as  a  basis,  as  this  is  one  day’s 
thrashing,  or  1.200  bushels. 


Six  days’  disc  harrowing .  $16  00 

Six  days'  d ra*  narrowing .  15  00 

Six  days' Qrllllna .  15  00 

Sixty  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  at  70  cents  per  uu . .  <12  00 

THIS  FOR  1892. 

Three  tons  commercial  fertilizer,  at  I33V6  per  ton  100  00 

four  days’  cuttlntt  .  12  00 

Usina  my  own  team  and  harvester. 

Twine,  60  cents  per  acre . .  $20  00 

Three  shockers,  four  days .  24  00 

Board,  lour  days,  four  hands,  at  tO  cents  per  day.  8  00 

Board,  three  horses,  four  days .  0  00 

Six  teams,  one  day  hauling  to  thrasher .  15  00 

One  team  hauling  wheat  from  machine .  2  60 

16  hands .  22  60 

Board  for  v7  men .  13  10 

Bofrd  for  16  horses .  8  00 

Thrashing  I,2t0  bushels,  at  four  cents .  48  00 

Cost.  40  acres .  306  to 

Cost,  one  acre .  9  1m 

1,100  busnels  sold  at  05  c.nis  per  busnel . 780  00 

One  acre  (30  bushels  per  acre) .  19  50 

Profit  on  one  acre— Cost.  $9.16;  yield,  $19.50  ...  .  10  34 

Cost  per  bushel  .  30 

Profit  per  oushel .  35 

One  acre.  25  bushels  per  acre— Cost  of  producing. .  8  90 

95  busnels,  at  05  cents .  10  25 

Profit .  7  29 

Cost  per  bushel  .  30 

Profit .  29 

One  acre,  <0  Dushels  per  acre,  at  0>  cents  per  hush.  13  00 

Cost  of  producing .  8  70 

Profit .  4  24 

Cost  oer  bushel .  43 

Pront . 22 

15  bushels  per  acre  at  05  cents  per  bushel .  9  75 

Cost .  8  60 

Profit .  1  19 

Cost  per  oushel .  5? 

Profit  per  bushel .  08 

10  bushels  per  acre  at  05  cents  per  bushel .  0  50 

Expense .  8  :-6 

Loss .  1  80 

Cost  per  otisnel .  83 

Loss  per  bushel .  17 


These  figures  of  the  cost  per  acre  im  lube  150  pounds 
of  commercial  fertilizer.” 

“  What  per  cent  will  this  give  you  on  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  the  land  ?  ” 

“  Having  figured  the  profits  per  acre,  you  can  arrive 
at  the  interest  per  acre  on  the  money  invested  ;  say 
the  land  is  worth  $100  per  acre  : 

Profit  on  30  Dushels  at  05  cents  per  bushel . $10  34 

Over  10  per  cent  on  the  money  invested. 

25  bushels  per  acre.  Profit  over  seven  per  cent. 

20  bushels  per  acre.  Profit  over  four  per  cent. 

15  bushels  per  acre.  Proht  one  per  cent. 

“The  lower  the  value  of  the  land,  the  greater  the 
percentage  of  profit.  Thus  : 

30  bushels  per  acre  on  $'0  land,  20  per  cent  profit. 

20  bushels  per  acre  on  $50  land,  eight  per  cent  profit.” 

In  giving  the  experience  of  this  pract  cal  farmer,  I 
hope  many  of  my  readers  will  find  much  encourage¬ 
ment  to  continue  their  efforts  in  improved  wheat 
culture.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Cory  has  said 
nothing  about  the  straw.  He  leaves  this  out  to  balance 
discrepancies  in  the  calculation,  as  many  will  no  doubt 
think  he  has  figured  too  closely  in  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
penses  ;  if  he  has  not,  the  straw  will  add  much  to 
the  per  cent  of  profit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  of  others  who  have  learned  the  value  of 
this  “  poor  man’s  hay  ”  as  roughage  and  when  used  for 
bedding  and  as  an  absorbent.  The  calculations  as 
made  will  just  suit  the  farmer  who  applies  a  match  to 
his  straw  pi  es  as  soon  as  the  thrasher  leaves  the  yard, 
or  allows  them  to  rot  where  the  thrasher  left  them. 

Ross  County,  O.  John  m.  jamison. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Nursing  Seedling  Potato  Plants. 

J.  B.  IF. .  Dallas,  IF.  Va. — I  have  20  potato  stalks 
from  the  seed  ball.  They  are  from  three  to  seven 
inches  high.  What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  them  ? 
How  can  new  varieties  be  raised  from  the  seed  ball  ? 

A  ns. — The  entire  story  has  been  too  recently  told 
in  these  columns.  We  would  advise  our  friend  to  buy 
“  The  New  Potato  Culture  ”  for  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  Price  40  cent*. 

Swelling  on  Cow’s  Jaw. 

W.  \V.,  Moorhead vllle,  Pa.— Under  the  lower  jaw  of 
a  cow  is  a  swelling,  and  I  do  not  know  what  ails  her. 
She  eats  well  Whit  is  the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — The  swelling  is  probab  y  due  either  to  an 
ipjury  or  to  tuberculosis.  Try  painting  daily  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  until  the  skin  is  well 
blistered.  If  due  to  an  ipjury,  improvement  should 
follow  this  treatment.  If  there  is  no  improvement 
after  two  or  three  weeks,  have  the  cow  examined  by 
a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  for  tuberculosis.  F.  l.  k. 

Mare  That  Needs  a  Dentist. 

C.  C.  IF.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala. — A  small  mare  about  19 
years  old,  has  been  a  sort  of  a  pet  and  never  had  a 
colt.  I  feed  her  bran  and  corn  meal  as  she  is  past  eat¬ 
ing  grain ;  in  eating  hay,  fodder  or  grass  she  gets  a 
small  mouthful,  chews  it  up  fine  into  a  wad  and  spits 
it  out.  She  was  in  good  order  till  this  spring  when 
she  began  to  get  down  and  is  very  poor  although  she 
will  eat  four  quarts  of  bran  and  meal  at  a  feed.  I  do 
not  try  to  work  her.  Some  time  ago  she  bad  a  kick¬ 
ing  match  with  another  mare,  and  tue  latter  planted 
one  hoof  under  the  other’s  tail  hard  enough  to  draw 
blood,  cut  her  somewhat  and  caused  her  to  walk  very 
lame  for  some  time.  In  currying  her  or  pinching  her 
over  the  loins  she  does  not  flinch  ? 

Ans  — The  mare  is  evidently  suffering  from  an  over¬ 
grown  or  caries  tooth,  which  interferes  with  the 
proper  mastication  of  the  coarse  food.  Have  her 
mouth  examined  by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  the  offending  tooth  cut  down  or  removed,  as  may 
be  required.  Feeding  soft  feed  or  mashes  (as  scalded 
oats  or  bran  with  boiled  flax  seed),  which  require 
little  mastication  should  improve  her  general  con¬ 
dition.  F.  L.  K. 

Potash  on  the  Wheat. 

11.  S.  W.,  Little  Utica,  N.  Y. — If  convinced  that 
one’s  land  needs  potash,  would  it  be  a  safe  experi¬ 
ment  to  drill  it  with  wheat  ?  If  so,  bow  much  per 
acre,  in  what  form  and  where  can  it  be  obtained,  and 
at  what  price  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  would  be  a  safe  experiment,  but  we 
should  prefer  to  broadcast  it.  We  should  use  the 
muriate  of  potash.  Fifty  pounds  of  the  muriate  per 
acre  will  give  a  fair  allowance  of  potash — equal  to 
that  in  500  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  five  per 
cent.  It  will  be  well  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  equal 
parts  of  good  soil.  The  retail  price  is  about  $45  per 
ton. 

Running:  in  a  Run  Out  Acre. 

C.  L.  M. ,  Ellsworth,  Me.— I  have  one  acre  on  my  farm, 
which  is  somewhat  run  out  and  which  I  wish  to  bring 
under  a  good  state  of  cultivation  to  raise  hay.  Can  I 
do  better  than  to  top-dress  it  with  stable  manure  now, 
plow  it  under  and  in  the  spring  cross-plow  it  and  plant 
potatoes,  using  a  good  deal  of  stable  manure ;  then 
one  year  from  this  fall  after  harvesting  the  potatoes, 
bow  would  it  do  to  plant  Crimson  or  Red  clover  and  the 
following  spring  lay  the  land  down  to  oats  and  grass 
seed?  Will  this  bring  it  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation? 

Ans. — Certainly,  if  you  use  manure  enough  and  culti¬ 
vate  carefully,  hot  is  this  the  cheapest  way?  Wnat 
does  stable  manure  cost  or  do  you  have  plenty  of  it? 
Why  let  the  land  lie  idle  all  the  fall  and  winter  ?  Put 
on  the  stable  manure  if  you  have  it  and  sow  rye.  Plow 
the  rye  under  in  the  spring  and  plant  potatoes,  using 
at  least  1,000  pounds  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  Then 
so  v  rye  or  wheat  and  seed  to  Timothy  in  the  fall.  If 
you  have  manure,  put  it  on  this  seeding  and  in  the 
spring  add  Red  clover  seed.  You  are  too  far  north 
for  Crimson  clover.  This  will  get  the  land  into  good 
grass  cheaper  and  easier  than  in  the  way  jou  propose. 

Bubach  and  Sbarpless  Strawberries. 

IF.  T.  S.,  Pennsylvania. — Is  there  enough  difference 
between  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  the  Sharpless  and 
Bubach  strawberry  plants  to  enable  one  readily  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  the  other?  I  have  had  Snarpless 
for  several  years,  and  last  year  obtained  what  were 
represented  as  Bubach  plants  from  a  nearby  nursery¬ 
man.  Planted  side  by  side  with  Sharpless,  we  were 
unable  to  see  any  difference  between  the  two.  I  am 


not  familiar  with  the  Bubach,  as  none  arc  grown  by 
my  neighbors. 

Ans. — It  is  some  years  since  we  cultivated  the  Sbarp¬ 
less  and  Bubach  at  the  same  time.  Our  remembrance 
is  that  the  two  sorts  differ  somewhat  in  season,  color 
and  shape  of  berry  and  yield  of  plant.  But  we  cannot 
say  from  memory  just  which  qualities  belong  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  Our  friend  may  determine  one  variety 
from  the  other  by  the  flower.  Sharpless  has  a  perfect 
flower,  Bubach  a  pistillate.  Sharpless  has  a  charac¬ 
teristic  square  shape.  The  quality  is  milder  than  that 
of  Bubach.  Bubach  is  generally  more  productive  than 
the  Sharpless. 

Autumn  Sweet  Peas ;  Dwarf  Cannas. 

J.  S  T.,  Newark,  N.  J. — 1.  Can  sweet  pea  seeds  be 
sown  to  advantage  in  autumn  ?  Will  they  survive  the 
winter  here?  2.  Can  dwarf  cannas  be  lifted  in  the 
fall  and  grown  through  the  winter  in  pots  (in  the 
bouse)  to  advantage,  or  is  it  preferable  to  treat  them 
as  gladioli,  dahlias,  caladiums,  etc.? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes  ;  they  may  be  sown  in  fall  and  covered 
with  mulch  of  some  kind.  2.  Yes.  The  roots  multiply 
abundantly,  forming  large  masses  which  must  be 
separated.  If  confined  to  pots  they  would  die  from 
being  crowded  and  starved.  If  carefully  separated 
the  plants  will  grow  on  indefinitely. 

Raising:  Cream  and  Estimating:  Butter  Fat. 

R,  F.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 1.  For  cream  raising  I  use 
deep  cans  in  water  ;  but  the  temperature  does  not  go 
below  60  degrees,  and  I  do  not  get  all  the  cream,  as 
some  rises  after  skimming  even  when  set  36  hours.  Is 
there  any  way  to  remedy  this  ?  2.  What  is  the  rule  to 
compute  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  in  milk  when 
the  percentage  of  fat  is  known  by  Babcock  test  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  way  in  which  milk  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  creamed  by  setting  it  in  deep  cans  in  water 
that  does  not  get  below  60  degrees.  If  the  cream 
must  be  raised  in  deep  cans,  the  temperature  must  be 
brought  down  to  40  or  44  degrees  in  order  to  have 
satisfactory  results.  2.  The  usual  rule  for  computing 
the  pounds  of  butter  in  milk  is  to  add  15  per  cent  to 
the  pounds  of  fat  in  it.  For  instance,  in  500  pounds  of 
milk  containing  four  per  cent  of  fat  there  would  be  20 
pounds  of  fat  ;  15  per  cent  of  20  pounds  of  fat  would 
be  three  pounds  of  fat,  20  +  3  are  23.  Therefore  500 
pounds  of  milk  containing  four  per  cent  of  fat  should 
make  23  pounds  of  butter.  This  is  not  exact  of  course, 
as  the  losses  in  skimming  and  churning  vary  very 
often.  Often  on  farms  scarcely  more  pounds  of  butter 
will  be  made  than  there  are  pounds  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
Cornell  Dairy  School.  h.  h.  wing. 

Pine  Sawdust  and  Needles  for  Bedding:. 

W  W.  N.,  Bellingham.  Mass.— I  have  been  using  pine 
needles  for  bedding  for  my  horse,  as  I  had  run  short 
of  any  other  kind  of  bedding,  and  my  neighbors  all 
shake  their  heads  and  say  that  1  should  not  use  it,  for 
it  will  spoil  the  manure,  and  nothing  will  grow  where 
it  is  put  on  the  land.  Now,  is  that  the  truth,  or  simply 
an  old  legend  among  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity  ?  Will 
sawdust  (pine)  put  under  cattle  for  bedding  have  a 
tendency  to  inflame  and  draw  the  sinews  and  muscles 
of  the  feet  and  make  them  lame,  and  will  it  injure  the 
land  if  put  in  as  an  absorbent  and  thrown  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile  ? 

Ans. — Something  like  these  questions  was  discussed 
at  last  winter’s  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Several  farmers,  including  Edwin  Hoyt, 
of  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  declared  that  they  used  large 
quantities  of  sawdust  for  bedding  and  absorbents,  and 
that  they  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  results.  They 
had  observed  no  objectionable  effects.  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson  being  present,  said  that  fresh  pine  sawdust 
and  needles  contain  an  acid  or  resin  that  is  injurious  to 
vegetation.  Wnere  the  leaves  of  pine  ft  11  thick  upon 
the  ground,  ordinary  vegetation  will  not  flourish — the 
needles  must  be  removed  before  plants  will  thrive. 
But  when  fresh  sawdust  and  needles  are  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  and  well  mixed  with  the  manure,  the  ammonia 
will  neutralize  the  acids  and  render  such  material 
harmless.  Therefore  such  needles  used  now  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  tue  manure,  ought  to  make  good 
bedding  and  not  act  inj  uriously  on  the  soil.  At  the 
great  horse-breeding  farm  of  John  W.  Akin  pine 
shavings  fresh  from  the  planing  mills  are  used  for  bed¬ 
ding.  The  horses  stand  all  the  time  several  inches 
deep  in  these  shavings,  which  certaialy  contain  as 
much  acid  as  sawdust ;  yet  no  injurious  effect  has  been 
noticed  on  the  horses  or  the  land,  though  the  manure 
is  hauled  directly  to  the  field  and  spread  without  com¬ 
posting. 


Coll  with  a  Curb. — J.  C.  E.,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. — Apply  a 
biniodide  of  mercury  blister.  A  single  application 
will  probably  be  sufficient ;  but  if  not,  repeat  as  soon 
as  the  effect  of  the  first  application  ha3  nearly  disap¬ 
peared.  F.  I..  K. 
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Lime  Water  not  "Wash.” 

G.  M.  A  ,  Tamaroa,  III  — I  see  some 
comments  in  a  late  Rural  about  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  recipes;  but  I  have 
read  many  papers,  Government  bulletins, 
etc.,  and  The  Rural  is  the  only  paper  I 
have  ever  seen  that  tells  how  to  make 
it  so  that  it  can  be  used  with  a  fine  noz¬ 
zle,  viz.,  use  the  lime  water  for  the  mix¬ 
ture.  The  United  States  Bulletin  says 
make  a  whitewash  of  the  lime,  then  mix 
with  the  copper  water.  But  I  find  the 
Vrrmorel  nozzle  or  any  other  common 
nozzle  won’t  spray  such  a  mixture.  I 
consider  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  farm 
paper  I  know  of,  and  I  have  only  taken 
it  a  few  months. 

Justice  to  Keiffer  Pear. 

B.  B  ,  Farmingdale,  III. — I  think  The 
Rural  “  bears  down  ”  too  hard  on  the 
Keiffer  pear.  While  hardly  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  for  eating,  I  consider  it,  when  prop¬ 
erly  ripened,  better  than  the  Ben  Davis 
apple,  and  as  good  as  that  queenly  look¬ 
ing  pear  with  a  sweetened  tallow  flavor, 
the  Clairgeau — at  least  as  the  latter 
grows  here.  It  is  also  better  than  Bes- 
semianka,  Early  Harvest  or  Longworth, 
and  many  more  I  could  mention.  Where 
the  best  pears  can  be  grown,  the  Keiffer 
is  not  wanted  except  for  canning,  but  we 
are  thankful  for  it  here — but  let  it  get 
ripe.  Comparing  it  with  a  turnip  and 
quince,  as  on  page  480,  isn’t  quite  fair. 

R.  N.-Y. — No,  that  is  true.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  absurd.  Charge  it  to  “  poetic 
license.” 

Another  Wire  Fence  Man. 

W.  T.  S.,  Chester  County,  Pa. — A 
dozen  years  ago  I  commenced  substitut¬ 
ing  wire  for  my  old  worm  and  post  fences, 
and  my  Osage  Orange  hedges.  Removing 
the  hedges,  of  which  I  had  long  stretches 
in  full  vigor,  was  no  child’s  play.  Very 
poor  wire  cost  then  11  cents  per  pound, 
and  I  made  the  panels  10  feet.  Now  I 
make  them  a  rod,  and  get  steel  link  wire 
directly  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Works, 
Johnstown,  in  two-ton  lots,  or  more,  at 
not  over  four  cents  per  pound.  The 
posts,  round,  six  feet  long  and  not  less 
than  six  inches  at  the  top,  cost  from  0% 
to  8  cents.  I  use  four  wires  for  cattle, 
six  for  sheep  and  eight  for  hogs.  At  14 
feet  per  pound,  the  estimated  weight,  a 
10-foot  panel  of  cattle  fence  would  cost 
from  18  to  20  cents.  Four  dressed  rails 
for  a  post  fence  would  cost  here  40  cents; 
the  post  ready  to  plant,  20  cents,  making 
60  cents  for  the  material  of  a  panel, 
against  not  over  20  for  one  of  wire.  The 
labor  (cost)  of  building  the  latter  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  that  for  a  post  and 
rail  fence.  The  wire  fence  is  more  dur¬ 
able  than  the  wooden  one,  and  when  a 
post  rots  off  it  is  much  easier  to  replace 
it  with  a  new  one.  It  is  cleaner,  as 
there  is  no  shelter  to  catch  weed  seeds, 
or  to  harbor  snow-drifts  in  winter.  I 
use  it  for  line  fences  and  for  roadsides, 
and  no  cattle,  except  maybe  a  very  un¬ 
ruly  bull  which  nothing  will  turn,  ever 
breaks  through  it.  I  always  feel  that 
my  crops  are  safe  from  cattle  if  inclosed 
with  a  properly  cared- for  wire  fence. 
The  drawback  to  it  is  the  kind  of  fence, 
danger  ensuing  to  horses,  either  from 
carelessness  in  allowing  wires  which 
have  become  loosened  from  the  post  to 
lie  tangled  about,  or,  more  likely,  from 
two  sets  of  horses  quarreling  and  strik¬ 
ing  at  each  other  across  the  wires,  when 
they  are  almost  certain  to  catch  their 
feet.  I  have  never  had  such  accidents, 
but  some  of  my  neighbors  have  been  less 
fortunate.  Fewer  Horses,  however,  are 
turned  out  to  pasture  than  formerly. 
Taken  all  in  all,  I  infinitely  prefer  the 
wire  fences  to  the  old  wooden  ones. 


A  Strawberry  Report. 

Benj.  Smith,  Massachusetts. — After 
gx  owing  strawberries  for  33  years,  I  now 
grow  them  altogether  in  hills  and  keep 
all  runners  cut  off.  This  season  I  have 
grown  27  varieties — 20  too  many — on 
about  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Three- 
fourths  of  them  were  Beverlys.  Among 
those  that  proved  worthless  were  the 
E.  P.  Roe  and  Dayton.  In  growing 
strawberries  I  want  those  that  will  give 
me  the  most  and  largest  berries,  last  the 
longest  in  bearing,  sell  at  sight  and  give 
me  the  most  money.  Among  those  that 
give  lots  of  berries  is  the  Beeder  Wood, 
but  the  color  is  too  light  and  the  berries 
too  small.  The  Beverly  comes  along 
just  about  as  early.  I  picked  my  first 
on  June  17  ;  on  July  22  I  picked  14 
quarts,  which  makes  in  all  to  date,  3,035 
quarts— 94  bushels  27  quarts.  I  have 
sold  almost  all  in  the  home  market.  I 
sent  two  crates  to  Boston  which  sold  at 
20  cents.  I  have  sold  No.  2.  Beverlys  at 
wholesale  for  12  to  13  cents,  and  No.  1  at 
from  20  to  25  cents.  No.  1  have  sold  at 
retail  this  season  at  30  and  35  cents.  I 
find  a  dark-colored  berry  sells  best.  The 
different  varieties  grown  this  season  I 
consider  in  value  in  the  order  in  which 
I  name  them— Beverly,  Leader,  Barton’s 
Eclipse,  Phillip  Seedling,  Massachusetts 
24,  Princess,  and  the  two  first  are  enough. 

Scarlet  Clover  for  Beauty. 

E.  L.  S.,  New  Castle,  Del.— Much  has 
been  said  about  the  practical  value  of 
this  plant — now  a  word  about  its  beauty: 
“  Very  few  know  as  yet  what  a  pleasure, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  helpful  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
even  when  there  is  only  room  for  six  or 
eight  rows  of  sugar  corn.  In  just  such  a 
bed  on  the  first  of  last  September  I  sowed 
seed  of  the  Scarlet  clover  rather  thickly. 
Tn  May  it  was  a  sheet  of  crimson  bloom, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  flowers  were  scarce. 
We  cut  quantities  of  it  for  vases  in  the 
house,  and  it  is  interesting  as  well  as 
beautiful,  for  after  arranging  a  bowl  of  it 
with  the  long  heads  drooping  gracefully 
around  the  edge,  and  leaving  it  a  few 
hours,  one  comes  back  to  find  them 
all  standing  straight  up,  and  in  this 
way  the  stems  begin  to  grow  so  that 
one  can  almost  see  them.  They  will 
spring  up  several  inches  in  a  day  or 
two.  As  soon  as  the  blooms  began 
to  fade,  we  mowed  the  crop  down  and 
dug  it  well  into  the  ground  and  planted 
corn.  It  makes  the  earth  light  and  por¬ 
ous,  and  we  think  the  corn  grown  on  such 
ground  is  better  and  helped  in  every  way. 

A  large  field  of  this  clover  in  full  bloom 
in  the  country  is  a  beautiful  sight.  The 
seed  can  be  procured  at  any  of  the  best 
seed  stores. 

“  Cheese  Without  Rennet.” 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  Cornell. — Cheese 
is  essentially  milk  from  wuich  a  large 
part  of  the  water  and  sugar  has  been 
removed.  The  removal  of  the  water  re¬ 
duces  the  bulk  and  so  aids  in  the  ease  of 
transportation  of  the  nutritive  properties 
of  the  milk.  The  removal  of  water  and 
sugar  together  renders  it  easier  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  remaining  constituen ts  in  a  form 
suitable  for  human  consumption  and  cap¬ 
able  of  being  kept  in  the  open  air  at 
ordinary  temperature,  without  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  with  slight  danger  of  decay.  It 
is  true  that  in  removing  the  sugar  we 
take  away  a  part  of  the  nutritive  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  milk,  but  if  it  wereleftin,  the 
amount  of  moisture  (more  than  30  per 
cent  in  ordinary  cheese)  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  active  fermentation  of  the 
sugar  at  ordinary  temperatures.  “  By 
simply  reducing  the  pure,  unadulterated 
milk  to  the  consistency  of  cheese”  we 
would  not  have  a  substance  that  could 
be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  the  reasons 
just  stated.  Evaporation  has  not  ceased 
with  condensed  milk  as  The  Rural 
showed  several  years  ago  in  its  articles 
on  “  Skim  Milk  on  the  Square,”  but  if 
milk  is  to  be  preserved  by  evaporation 
in  a  form  fit  for  human  consumption  it 
must  be  dried  to  such  a  point  that  fer¬ 
mentation  will  not  take  place.  Condensed 


milk  must  be  preserved  in  hermetically 
sealed  cans  because  it  has  abundant 
moistbre  to  cause  fermentation  of  the 
sugar.  We  use  rennet,  as  is  indicated 
to  coagulate  the  casein  and  we  do  this 
to  remove  not  only  the  water,  hut  also 
the  sugar.  It  seems  to  me  self-evident 
that  the  water  could  not  be  so  easily  and 
cheaply  removed  by  evaporation  as  by  the 
use  of  rennet.  In  a  vat  of  milk  contain 
ing,  say  5,000  pounds,  by  the  use  of  a  few 
cents’  worth  of  rennet  and  by  simply 
heating  the  mass  from  82  to  98  degrees 
we  are  enabled  to  get  rid  of  considerably 
more  than  4,000  pounds  of  water  and  the 
milk  sugar  in  a  couple  of  hours.  In  order 
to  do  this  by  evaporation  we  would  have 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
from  88  to  212  degrees  and  then  convert 
the  water  into  steam.  The  few  cents 
expended  for  rennet  would  buy  only  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  coal  required  to 
do  this  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
and  labor,  and  the  sugar  would  still  be 
left  in  the  curd. 

Remarkable  Strawberry  Growing:. 

W.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — There  is  a 
bed  in  my  garden  that  was  planted  with 
Cumberland  13  years  ago.  It  has  never 
been  dug  or  replanted  since,  and  no  other 
bed  yielded  better  or  finer  berries  or  has 
m  re  luxuriant  looking  plants  now  in 
July  than  it.  It  has  never  failed  to  do 
well.  The  only  culture  has  been  the 
strict  suppression  of  all  weeds,  and  the 
cutting  out  of  all  old  plants  that  have 
borne  fruit  twice,  and  the  thinning  out 
of  their  runners  to  18  inches  apart  more 
or  less  before  the  beginning  of  the 
September  to  November  growing  season. 
Little  or  no  manure  has  been  used,  but 
every  year  some  top-dressing  of  sawdust, 
old  tan,  leaf- mold,  or  other  fine  strew- 
able  litter  free  from  weed  seeds  has  been 
laid  on,  often  very  thinly,  but  the  sur¬ 
face  is,  as  a  result,  dark  and  friable  with 
humus.  The  soil  is  a  heavy,  alluvial 
loam.  Peas  and  sweet  corn,  my  favorite 
vegetables,  have  done  equally  well  with¬ 
out  any  diggiDg  or  stirring  of  the  soil 
more  than  two  inches  deep. 

Rye  for  the  Corn  Plant. 

John  Gould,  Ohio. — The  picture  on  the 
first  page,  in  The  Rural  of  July  22,  is  in 
“spirit”  a  duplicate  of  a  scene  that 
could  have  been  witnessed  on  my  farm 
in  the  late  days  of  May  as  we  turned  the 
rye,  top-dressed  in  the  wintei ,  under 
for  the  crop  of  ensilage.  This  has  been 
my  practice  for  several  years,  and  I  like 
it  better  and  better.  As  a  neighbor  says: 
“Oh,  he  sows  on  a  little  rye  in  the  fall, 
scatters  a  spoonful  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
and  raises  corn  14  feet  high.”  My  usual 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Veteran 

Mr.  Joseph  II e lii- 

mei'ich,  529  E.  14Ctli 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  in  1802, 
at  the  battle-  of  Fair 
Oaks,  was  stricken  with 
Typhoid  Fever,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  in 
hospitals,  was  discharg¬ 
ed  as  incurable  with 
Consumption.  lie  has 
lately  taken  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  is  in  good  health,  and  cordially  rec- 
omn  ends  IlOOU’S  MAKMAPAKILLA 
as  a  general  blood  purifier  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cine,  especially  to  his  comrades  in  the  G.  A.  R. 

HOOD’S  PlLLS  are  hand  made,  and  are  per¬ 
fect  in  composition,  proportion  and  appearance. 


Jos.  Hemmericli. 


LEGGETT’S 

DRY  POWDER  GUNf! 

distributes  Paris-Green,  London-Purple,  Helle¬ 
bore,  or  any  dry  powder  in  any  quantity  desired. 
By  turning  the  crank  a  volume  of  powder  is 
forced  through  the  tube,  and  envelopes  the  plant, 
bush  or  tree  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  is  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  cheap.  Four  tubes  with  each  gun.  full 
length  eight  feet.  Price,  $6;  express  paid  east  of 
Rocky  Mts.  Send  for  circular.  Prompt  delivery. 
LkUGETT  A  HKO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


The 


FAIRBANKS 

€ 


GALVANIZED 


~  STEEL 


MILLS 

AND 

TOWERS 


Are  WARRANTED  to  bo 
strictly  first-class  in  material 
and  construction,  to  be  the  best 
regulated,  and  to  produce  more 
power  than  any  other  steel  mill  made. 

THE  ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL 

the  Original  Self-regulating  Wood  Wheel, 
pumps, Tanks,  &c.  Send  for  Catalogueand  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


BALING 
PRESSES 

1  ALL  KINDS. 

HORSE  AND 
STEAM  POWER. 

Address  Manuf’rs. 

S  PLOW  CO 
Box  11  QUINCY,  ILL. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


Bv  the  Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.,  at 
Low  Prices  and  on  Easy  Terms, 
in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either  large 
or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards,  dairying, 
raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  greater  profit,  can  be  grown  on  a  less  amount 
of  lands  in  this  country  than  can  be  raised  in  any 
other  portion  of  this  State.  All  sales  made  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Land  Commissioner,  I.  C.  RR.  Co. 

Special  inducements  and  facilities  offered  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands.  For  full  description  and  map,  and  any 
information,  address  or  call  upon 

E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  RR.  Co., 

78  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


ATTENTION  1 

A8K  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
V  \1  Anti-Trust  Axe. 

y  Kelly  Axe  Mfg. Co. 

_ /  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


WALL  PAPER 

II  buy  handsome  paper  anc 


4c.  to  50c.  a  roll. 
Send  8c.  for  100  fine 
samples.  S I  .OO  will 
bn;  Handsome  paper  and  border  lor  a  large 

TMSA.  J.  MYERS.  1210  Mirkit  St..  Pkili..  Pa. 


DON’T  HIRE 


A  LAWYER 


BUT  GET  A  COPY  OF 


LAW  MADE  EASY 

By  L.  J.  Robinson,  LIv.B. 


A  Complete  Law  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME  OF  600  PAGES.  Treating 
fully  ALL  CASES  and  subjects  known 
In  COMMON  LAW. 

A  LAW  BOOK  for  EVERY-DAY  PEOPLE  IN 
EVERY-DAY  LIFE,  both  business  and  domestic, 
teaching  them  how  they  may  KEEP  OUT  OF 
LEGAL  DIFFICULTIES.  99  per  cent  of  all  cases 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the  country  MIGHT  HAVE 
BEEN  AVOIDED  by  the  possession  and  exercise  ol 
a  little  correct  information. 


"  Ignorantla  leg  is  neminem  excusat." 

Ignorance  of  law  excuses  no  one. 
ENDORSED  BY  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES, 

such  as 

Wm.  F.  Warren,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Boston  Univ.  ; 
E.  H.  Bennett,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Boston  Univ.  Law 
School;  Hon.  R.  S.  Greene,  Chief  Justice,  Wash.; 
Joel  P.  Bishop,  LL.B.,  author  of  noted  works  on  law; 
Melville  M.  Bigelow,  LL.B.,  author  of  standard  legal 
works;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Att’y  ;  Hon.  H.  T. 
Helm,  Att’y;  Judge  Thos.  L.  Nelson,  of  U.  S.  Dish 
Court  in  Mass.  ;  “  Milwaukee  Sentinel”;  “  Phila. 
Record.” 

'WELL  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PREPAID,  $8.50. 

Our  special  price  to  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers,  82,  sent 
prepaid.  With  year’s  subscription,  82.50. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

practice  has  been  to  sow  the  rye  broad¬ 
cast  without  any  preparation  of  the  land 
as  soon  as  the  corn  was  off  in  the  fall, 
but  last  year  I  changed  a  little,  and  put 
on  the  rye  at  the  last  working  of  the 
corn.  Late  in  July  I  broadcasted  on  about 
two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  more 
than  enough;  but  quite  a  percent,  owiDg 
to  the  corn  blades,  never  reached  the 
ground.  Then  I  took  a  light  one-horse 
cultivator,  fastened  on  a  cross-bar  be¬ 
hind  and  to  the  shovels  so  that  it  could 
not  run  any  more  than  lK-inch  deep, 
and  as  wide  as  possible,  and  cultivated  it 
in.  It  quickly  came  up  and  covered  the 
ground,  but  did  not  make  much  upward 
growth  until  the  corn  was  cut,  when  it 
soon  covered  the  soil  like  a  mat,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  in  spite  of  our  heavy, 
washing  rains,  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  wash  of  the  soil,  and  a  nice  even 
stand  of  corn  tells  me  that  the  results 
will  not  fall  far  below  the  corn  on  the 
heavy  manured  clover  sod  over  the  fence. 
With  us,  two  bushels  of  rye  are  worth  90 
cents,  and  in  my  opinion  I  get  many 
times  90  cents  out  of  it,  besides  some 
nice  late  fall  feed. 

Preferred  Strawberries. 

W.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — Of  strawber¬ 
ries  I  still  prefer,  on  the  whole,  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  now  an  old  sort,  for  home  use 
or  near  market.  The  still  older  Charles 
Downing  is  my  preference  for  flavor  and 
color,  and  it  is  excelled  by  none  in  yield 
or  length  of  season.  But  its  slender 
stems  give  way  and  the  leaves  and  fruit 
lie  sprawling  in  every  direction.  Haver- 
land  and  Parker  Earle  are  fine  berries, 
but  have  the  same  weakness.  The  Tri¬ 
umph,  the  Indiana  (of  E.  Y.  Teas)  and 
Captain  Jack  carry  their  fruit  well  up, 
unless  the  plants  are  weakened  by  crowd¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  prostration  by 
heavy  storms.  The  latter  two  are  firm 
berries  and  excellent  bearers  and  very 
vigorous. 

J.  H.,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. — The 
following,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named,  are  the  best  strawberries  with 
me  :  Bubach,  Parker,  Gandy,  Warfield 
and  Cumberland ;  the  rest  are  of  no 
account. 

W.  A.  B.,  Sherwood,  N.  Y. — Until  this 
season  I  had  a  settled  belief  that  a  seven- 
foot  pole  was  long  enough  for  an  ord  - 
nary  bush  bean,  but  the  Black  bush 
Limas  The  Rural  sent  me  have  reached 
the  tops  of  high  poles,  and  are  now  reach¬ 
ing  our,  into  space.  I  positively  refuse 
to  splice  the  poles.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  con¬ 
tents  are  always  substantial. 


mation,  however,  take  the  place  of  the  root.  Its  development  to  the  extent  we 
old,  but  beautiful  variegated  Vitis  or  find  it  in  modern  gardens  is  extremely 
Ampe!opsis  or  Cissus  heterophylla  which  remarkable.” 


Will  Crimson  clover  (Trifolium  incar- 
natum)  catch  and  grow  in  soil  too  poor 
for  common  Red  clover  ?  In  a  general 
way  the  answer  has  been  given  that  it 
will.  But  who  knows  ?  The  Crimson 
clover  question  is  one  that  is  made  up 
of  interesting  parts,  which  need  to  be 
treated  separately  and  answered  by  care¬ 
ful  comparative  experiments. 

July  25. — The  drought  is  terrible  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  The  grass  is  fairly 
burnt  up.  Early  potatoes  are  small  and 
ugly  in  shape  while  late  ones  will  prob¬ 
ably  fail.  Corn  curls  not  only  during 
the  day  but,  though  less,  during  the 
night.  Beets,  beans— especially  bush 
beans — cmons,  late  peas  are  all  suffering, 
while  celery  could  not  live  without  daily 
watering. 

The  Variegated  Japan  Hop  Vine  is  a 
novelty  offered  in  the  1893  seedsmen’s 
catalogues  for  the  first.  The  leaves  are 
of  two  colors,  a  deep  green  variously  and 
not  at  all  uniformly  marked  with  yellow 
or  yellowish  white.  The  seeds  germinate 
freely  and  the  vines  grow  thriftily.  It 
has  a  certain  value  in  that  it  will  stand 
heat  well  and  thrive  in  almost  any  soil 
or  situation.  It  could  never  in  our  esti- 


in  the  shape  of  the  leaf  and  variegation 
it  somewhat  resembles.  The  berries  of 
the  latter,  too,  are  beautiful  in  the  fall, 
when  the  color  becomes  delicate  shades  t 
of  blue  and  pink.  The  roots  are  hardy 
and  the  vine  makes  a  rapid  growth. 

The  new  strain  of  double  yellow  phlox 
is  an  improvement  upon  that  which  we 
tried  a  year  or  so  ago.  Seeds  were  sent 
to  us  by  Pitcher  &  Manda.  The  color  is 
not  fully  yellow,  but  rather  a  feeble 
straw-colored  yellow,  and  the  petals 
average  about  10  in  number.  The  flowers 
are  more  durable  than  the  single  Drum¬ 
mond’s  Phlox  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  seeds  give  double  flowers.  Double 
flowers  in  the  brighter  colors  may  now 
be  looked  for. 

Under  date  of  July  7,  BeDj.  Buckman, 
of  Farmingdale,  Ills.,  writes  as  follows: 

There  have  been  several  notlcesjately  In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  the  dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry.  I  am 
not  a  botanist,  but  I  do  not  see  why  It  should  not  be 
classed  with  the  ordinary  Sand  cherry.  The  growth, 
stem  and  leaf,  are  the  same;  they  blight  alike;  the 
fruit  Is  of  the  same  character,  except  that  it  Is  less 
oblong,  has  a  sma  ler  pit  and  Is  better  In  quality. 
However,  I  am  disappointed  In  the  latter.  No  doubt 
It  may  be  valuable  In  some  places.  I  inclose  a  twig 
of  each — separate  them  If  you  can,  Mr.  Botanist, 
The  fruit  ripens  here  with  the  Sand  cherry,  or  about 
the  middle  of  July. 

The  twigs  and  leaves  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  several  plants  growing  at 
the  Rural  Grounds. 

Here  is  The  Rural’s  list  of  straw¬ 
berries  for  home  use :  Cumberland, 
Charles  Downing,  Timbrell,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Iowa  Beauty,  Rio,  Jucunda  Im¬ 
proved  and  Gen.  Putnam. 

Some  of  the  above  are  shy  bearers. 
Iowa  Beauty  and  Jucunda  Improved  are 
among  them.  But  the  quality  is  superb. 
Rio  is  about  the  best  early  berry  we  know 
of  as  to  quality,  and  it  yields  well  also, 
'imbrell  and  Brandywine  are  late,  pro¬ 
fit;,  and  of  fine  quality.  Cumberland 
nd  Chas.  Downing  need  no  comment. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Toronto  (Can- 
da)  Experiment  Farm,  knowing  that 
peas  are  just  as  good  for  seed  the  second 
as  the  first  year,  suggests  that,  as  the 
pea  weevil  in  its  several  forms,  lives 
but  one  year,  we  have  only  to  keep  our 
seed  peas  for  two  years  to  be  rid  of  the 
pest. 

A  few  plants  of  the  variegated-leaved 
Prickly  Comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale) 
were  received  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
in  early  spring.  The  leaves  are  light- 
green,  bordered  with  buff  yellow,  and 
the  variegation  is  constant — that  is,  all 
the  leaves  have  the  yellow  border  an  inch 
or  more  in  width.  The  plants  are  now 
(July  26)  about  two  feet  high.  They 
bloomed  in  June.  The  flowers  which  are 
lighter  colored  than  those  of  Symphy¬ 
tum  asperrimum,  are  of  little  account. 
But  the  plants  thrive  in  almost  any  soil 
or  situation.  They  endure  any  amount 
of  'heat  or  drought.  Though  a  coarse 
plant,  it  is  certainly  of  value  in  any  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  plants  that  will  thrive 
whether  they  receive  much  or  little  care. 


“The  writer  of  this  paragraph  has 
known  a  whole  half  acre  of  Canada  this¬ 
tles  entirely  eradicated  by  having  a  boy 
cut  them  beneath  the  ground  with  a 
knife  early  in  spring.  Very  few  shot  up 
leaves  the  second  time,  but  these  were 
again  cut  as  soon  as  perceived,  and  the 
result  was  to  evidently  destroy  every 
plant.  It  did  not  cost  $10  to  do  it.” 

M.  CRAWFORD’S  STRAWBERRY  REPORT. 

From  the  annual  report  of  that  veteran  , 
grower,  M.  Crawford,  we  make  these  ex¬ 
tracts  : 

Timbrell. — This  is  a  variety  of  great 
merit.  I  have  watched  it  carefully,  and 
am  glad  to  report  that  it  has  not  a  single 
weak  point.  The  plant  is  a  luxuriant 
grower  and  enormously  productive.  The 
fruit  is  very  large,  nearly  always  of  reg¬ 
ular,  conical  form,  crimson  color,  firm, 
and  of  very  excellent  quality,  and  one  of 
the  latest  to  ripen. 

Beverly. — This  is  a  fine  berry  and  very 
satisfactory  to  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  The  plant  is  healthy  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  fruit  is  large,  fine-look¬ 
ing  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  rather  late 
in  ripening  and  bears  a  long  time. 

Muskingum. — Another  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  berry  strengthens  my  good 
opinion  of  it.  It  is  large  and  productive 
and  destined  to  be  a  good  berry  for  mar¬ 
ket. 

Leader. — The  plants  and  fruit  were 
among  the  finest  on  my  place.  It  is  early, 
large,  has  a  good  color  and  excellent 
quality.  I  have  heard  no  unfavorable 
reports  from  any  quarter,  and  I  think 
the  Leader  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  standard  varieties. 

E.  P.  Roe. — With  me  this  is  as  worth¬ 
less  a  variety  as  was  ever  sent  out.  It 
fruited  here  this  season  for  the  first  and 
last  time. 

Princess. — It  has  sustained  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  great  size  and  productiveness,  in 
which  it  is  hardly  surpassed.  It  is  not, 
however,  dark  enough  nor  firm  enough. 

Dayton. — This  was  a  great  surprise  to 
me.  The  absence  of  late  frosts  probably 
saved  it.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest,  large 
and  of  fine  appearance  ind  good  quality. 
The  crop  was  fair. 

Gov.  Hoard. — It  did  not  fruit  with  me, 
but  a  very  careful  grower  near  here,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Flagle,  reports  that  it  was  the  finest 
thing  on  his  place.  Its  only  fault  is  that 
the  blossoms  are  very  likely  to  be  killed 
by  late  frosts. 

Gillespie. — It  is  very  satisfactory  here, 
and  most  excellent  reports  come  from 
others.  It  was  John  F.  Beaver’s  largest. 
He  had  one  berry  3%  inches  in  diameter 
(not  circumference  )  It  is  rather  early, 
of  good  quality,  fine  appearance,  and  is 
a  good  thing  in  every  way. 

Parker  Earle. — It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  berries  ever  sent  out.  The  only 
thing  ever  urged  against  it  is  that  it  does 
not  always  ripen  all  the  berries.  With 
me  this  year  it  proved  very  fine. 

Staples. — This  variety  was  received 
from  Dayton,  O.  It  will  be  introduced 
next  spring.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  War- 
field,  has  a  large,  strong  plant,  perfect 
blossom,  and  is  of  very  excellent  quality. 

Greenville.  —  This  fruited  with  me 
under  favorable  circumstances  and  dis¬ 
appointed  me  somewhat.  Too  many  of 
the  berries  were  small  and  knotty. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse ,  September  14-21. 

Magnificent  and  Spacious 

Poultry  Building  and  Horticultural  Hall, 

HEADY  FOK  USE  THIS  FALL. 

The  Most  Complete  Buildings, 

The  Greatest  Railroad  Facilities, 

The  Largest  Premiums 

OF  ANY  FAIR  IN  THE  STATE 

Entries  close  Aug.  10.  For  Prize-Lists  and  other 
Information  address  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON 

Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y 


First  National  Farmers’  Alliance 

SUMMER  ENCAMPMENT, 

Mount  Gretna,  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties,  Pa., 

AUGUST  19  to  35. 

Three  mammoth  assembly  halls.  Best  farmer 
talkers  In  America. 

100.1)00  square  feet  of  platforms  for  exhibits;  also, 
Immense  buildings. 

Liberal  premiums  for  products  of  farm  and  garden; 
also,  to  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  for  best  butter, 
best  bread,  best  pies,  best  cakes,  best  jellies,  best 
canned  fruits,  etc.  Comoetltion  free. 

Farmers  and  farmers’  families  expected  from  every 
State  and  Territory.  Superlo-  acco  modations  at 
lowest  prices,  including  good  25-cent  meals. 

The  best  band  music;  the  best  e  tertalnments; 
everything  the  best.  Admission  to  grounds  by  rail¬ 
road  free. 

Low  railroad  rates  to  this  llnest  6,000-acre  moun¬ 
tain  park  In  America. 

For  further  Information  address  IIENRY  C.  DEM- 
MING.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Chairman  Summer  Encamp¬ 
ment  Committee  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  values  Hard 
Wood  Ashes  worth  $20.00  per  ton.  Soft  Wood 
$10.80  per  ton,  and  Leached  Ashes  $10.40  per  ton. 
Write  for  carload  prices  at  your  Railroad  Stations. 

We  also  manufacture  Potash  Salt  and  Pure 
Hone  Fertilizers. 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

338  North  Madison  Ave,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

liflir  nnilinrnHFor  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
I  HL  bnANlltn  market.  $8.50,  $0  and  $10.  Clrc. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa 


CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

IB  U  I  fl  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

■  The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEB  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ENGINES, Jill* 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry  try  the  newer 
sorts  of  European  strawberries  as  they 
come  out.  They  have  found  that  the 
Noble  is  an  exception  to  most  of  them, 
because  it  has  proved  to  be  a  good 
grower  and  bearer.  The  berry  is  large, 
handsome  and  of  good  quality.  The  firm 
also  grows  a  collection  of  Alpine  and 
Hautbois  varieties,  which  are  but  little 
known  in  this  country.  Among  them  is 
Belle  Bordelaise,  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  grown  for  three  years.  The  plants 
are  immense  bearers,  the  berries  small 
and  of  a  peculiar  flavor  that  many  are 
exceedingly  fond  of. 

Word  for  Word. 

- Manchester  Union  :  “  When  a  farm 

pleases  the  fancy  of  the  passerby,  it  is 
worth  more  to  the  owner.” 

- Meehan’s  Monthly  :  “  We  have 

gathered  the  wild  beet  along  the  shores 
of  the  south  of  Europe  without  finding 
the  slightest  trace  of  succulenc.y  in  the 


If  you  name  The  Rubai.  New-Yorkeh  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 

CHILDREN 
who  are  puny,  pale, 
K'.'l  weak,  or  scrofulous, 
«£-■*»  ought  to  take  Doctor 

TTw'T.  ferYS  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  That  builds 
V  \  up  both  their  flesh  and 

[  yBW,  1  1  their  strength.  For  this, 

V  [  /  \  V  u  N  and  for  purifying  the 
,\\  \  1  |  *3  blood,  there’s  nothing  in 

f/iSJ  \  \  J|  I  all  medicine  that  can 

tfi,  I  I  II  /  equal  the  “  Discovery.” 

Ml  1\|J/  In  recovering  from 

|  '  U  “  Grippe,”  or  in  con- 

L  vales  cence  from  pneu- 

"w  ^  monia,  fevers,  or  other 
wasting  diseases,  it  speedily  and  surely  in¬ 
vigorates  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 
As  an  appetizing,  restorative  tonic,  it  seta 
at  work  all  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  rouses  every  organ  into  natural 
action,  and  brings  back  health  and  strength. 

For  all  diseases  caused  bv  a  torpid  liver  or 
impure  blood,  Dyspepsia,  Biliousness,  Scrof¬ 
ulous,  Skin,  and  Scalp  Diseases — even  Con¬ 
sumption  (or  Lung-scrofula)  in  its  ear her 
stages — the  “  Discovery  ”  is  the  only  guararp- 
teed  remedy. 

If  it  doesn’t  benefit  or  cure,  in  every  case, 
you  have  your  money  back. 


BY  A.  A.  CltOZIKR. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  wlta 
brief  scientific  refutations.  Highly  1  terestlng  to 
students  :  nd  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work.  Price  $1.  reduced  to  75  cents. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa- 
gats  ovor  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  soft-stemmed  plants;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Oor,  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 
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We  hear  a  good  deal  about  cast-iron  rules. 

For  the  doing  of  this  thlag  and  that. 

We  hear  It  In  town  and  we  hear  it  In  schools 
TUI  we  hardly  know  where  we  are  at. 

Now.  In  my  humble  judgment  we'd  beBt  turn  about 
And  forget  all  the  arguments  said, 

And  cast  every  cast  of  the  cast  Iron  out, 

And  make  rules  of  rubber  Instead. 

•  * 

The  It.  N.-Y.  tries  to  make  a  feature  of  its  market 
reports.  Changes  in  methods  of  selling,  packing  or 
shipping  are  always  being  suggested  or  tried.  The 
New  York  market  gives  a  reporter  a  wide  field  for 
observation.  This  issue  contains  two  articles  that 
illustrate  what  we  mean — the  auction  sale  of  bananas 
and  the  talks  about  packing  Southern  cabbage. 

*  * 

Advices  from  Eogland  report  that  a  1  good  meat  is 
now  sold  there  as  English,  and  all  inferior  kinds  as 
American  or  Australian.  Ever  since  the  liberal  intro¬ 
duction  of  American  meat  into  England,  the  farmers 
of  that  country  have  insisted  that  it  should  be  sold 
under  its  own  name.  Shouldn’t  the  raisers  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  American  meat  now  insist  on  the  same  means 
of  distinguishing  their  product?  Why  not  accord 
c.edit  or  blame  where  each  is  due  ? 

*  * 

We  are  told  that  some  noted  German  scientist  is  out 
with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  while  Indian  corn 
is  a  good  food  for  horses  and  other  stock,  it  is  inferior 
to  rye  as  human  food.  We  would  like  to  pick  out  20 
corn-fed  Americans  and  put  them  against  a  score  of 
rye-fed  Germans  in  almost  any  test.  Or,  better  yet, 
let  us  compare  10-  German-Americans  who  are  now 
eating  corn  in  America  ard  put  them  against  10  of 
their  old  neighbors  who  still  eat  rye  in  Germany. 

*  * 

Mr.  Zook,  page  538,  is  another  man  who  makes  his 
cows  average  8100  each  per  year,  lie  tells  us  how  it 
is  done  and  some  things  about  his  method  may  not  be 
in  full  accord  with  dairy  science  as  often  taught. 
However,  the  money  comes  in  and  the  veterinarians 
cannot  find  any  disease  in  the  herd.  One  reason 
for  Mr.  Zook’s  success  is  that  he  produces  rich  milk 
which  stands  the  chemist’s  test  in  every  particular. 
Would  net  you  be  proud  to  know  that  a  good  chemist 
sent  you  such  a  postal  card  as  that  on  page  538  ? 

#  * 

Mr.  Newton's  talk  about  the  cow’s  vacation  brings 
up  a  point  about  which  little  has  been  said.  D  ought 
or  frost — which  adds  most  to  the  cost  of  butter? 
When  the  pastures  fail  grain  must  be  fed  the  cow  if 
the  butter  yield  is  to  be  kept  up.  The  flies  and  heat 
give  the  cow  almost  as  much  discomfort  as  does  the 
cold  weather.  Barren  feeding  is  about  as  expensive 
as  barn  feeding.  Where  one  can  hire  the  cow’s  board 
and  lodging  for  about  three  cents  a  day,  as  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  can,  is  he  not  wise  to  give  her  a  vacation  at  that 
time  ?  ,  * 

Labor  certainly  is  a  great  civilizer  if,  as  Mr.  Smith 
tells  us  on  page  550,  it  will  take  the  robber  element 
out  of  a  dog  and  make  him  a  useful  citizen.  “  Hered¬ 
itary  loafer,'’  that  is  the  name  he  hurls  at  the  dog  and 
it  suits  him  well.  The  old  French  noblesse  of  a  century 
and  more  ago  were  rank  loafers.  The  Revolution 
upset  their  loafing  stool  and  made  them  go  to  work. 
They  and  their  descendants  have  done  some  work  that 
is  worthy  of  heroes  since  their  loafing  came  to  an  end. 
Let  us  have  a  revolution  that  will  raise  the  dog  to  the 
dignity  of  a  laborer.  #  # 

A  tariff  war  which  is  now  raging  fiercely  between 
Germany  and  Russia  is  likely  to  be  of  no  small  inter¬ 
est  to  American  farmers.  For  years  the  Fatherland  has 
drawn  a  large  proportion  of  its  needed  grain  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  now,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  tariffs  by  both 
countries,  all  trade  between  them  is  virtually  sus¬ 
pended.  In  1891  Germany’s  imports  from  Russia  were 
8150,000,000,  mostly  beef  and  breadstuffs,  while  Rus¬ 
sia’s  importations  from  her  neighbor  amounted  only  to 
835,600,000,  chiefly  manufactured  goods.  It  is  expected 
that  America  will  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  the  goods 


hitherto  drawn  by  Germany  from  Russia,  and,  if  the 
trade  is  once  secured,  t.  e  general  opinion  among  Ger¬ 
mans  is  that  it  can  be  held  even  after  the  settlement 
of  the  retaliatory  customs  warfare  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia.  “  ’Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobedy  good.”  #  # 

On  Wednesday  last  the  great  barn  at  Ellerslie  Stock 
Farm,  the  home  of  Ex  Vice-President  Levi  P.  Morton, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  nearly  100  head  of  valuable 
Guernseys  perished  in  the  flames.  Our  readers  have 
been  told  about  this  wonderful  barn — probably  the 
most  expensive  one  ever  built  in  this  country.  The 
herd,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  now  practically 
wiped  out  of  existence,  only  eight  cows  and  some 
young  stock  being  saved  It  is  a  sad  loss  to  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  country  and  doubly  disheartening 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  time  fire  has 
destroyed  the  buildings.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
unknown.  The  barn  was  furnished  with  electric 
lights  throughout  and  no  fire  was  ever  permitted  in  it. 
*  * 

Among  other  thing's  asked  for  this  week  is  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  pit  silos  in  the  South  and  grafting 
nut  trees.  All  who  can  talk  on  these  subjects  intelli¬ 
gently  are  invited  to  do  so.  And  don’t  hesitate  to  add 
any  other  notes  of  experience  that  will  fit  into  any 
question  brought  out  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  other  day 
a  man  came  in  and  said :  “  I  think  you  are  wrrong 
about  the  common  law  as  it  applies  to  dogs  that  are 
useful  as  property.  I  should  have  written  about  it, 
but  I  thought  you  might  call  it  impertinent !”  Bless 
your  heart,  we  are  conducting  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  facts.  We  don’t  pretend  to 
know  it  all.  Let’s  have  cooperation  in  ideas  and 
experience.  As  for  dogs,  if  they  have  any  rights  under 
the  law  let  us  know  what  they  are. 

*  * 

Our  friend  who  formerly  championed  free  gift  pack¬ 
ages  comes  to  the  front  again,  on  page  539,  with  a  new 
argument.  The  point  is,  who  pays  the  cost  of  the 
package  and  who  receives  the  benefit  of  the  money 
saved  on  returned  empties?  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  here,  which  seems  to  us  due  quite  largely  to 
location  and  market.  Our  friend  evidently  supplies 
the  Philadelphia  market,  and  probably  hauls  his 
produce  directly  from  the  field  to  the  city,  thus  acting 
as  his  own  expressman.  Suppose  he  had  to  pay  some 
one  for  doing  that  work  ?  We  would  like  to  get  at 
the  actual  facts  about  the  difference  made  to  poor 
people  in  the  package  price.  Are  they  forced  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  package  ?  Do  returned  empties  mean 
cheaper  fruit  for  the  poor  ?  Let  us  hear  from  markets 
where  both  systems  are  followed. 

*  * 

The  Indians  on  the  Western  deserts  used  to  have  a 
way  of  torturing  their  captives  that  about  reached 
the  limit  of  cruelty.  The  prisoner  was  “  staked  out  ” 
— he  was  put  flat  on  his  back  with  each  hand  and  foot 
pulled  out  and  fastened  securely  to  a  stake.  There 
he  must  lie  all  day  long  in  the  broiling  sun  without 
drink  or  shade.  There  was  but  one  end  to  that  tor¬ 
ture — the  man  became  a  maniac.  That  was  delib¬ 
erate  torture  on  the  part  of  those  Indians.  What  is 
the  motive  that  impels  a  man  to  “  stake  out  ”  his  cow 
in  some  dry,  hot  place  without  food,  shade  or  water  ? 
We  often  see  that  very  thing  done.  Frequently  those 
left  in  charge  forget  ‘o  fill  the  water  pail,  and  there 
the  poor  thing  must  stay  in  the  toasting  sun.  If  you 
must  “  stake  out  ”  the  cow,  why  not  do  it  in  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  day,  letting  her  have  the  barn 
shade  at  noon  ?  If  you  had  done  your  duty  last 
spring  in  sowing  soiling  crops,  you  could  keep  and 
feed  her  in  the  barn  now. 

*  # 

“  A  Blow  at  Grangerism  ”  is  the  caption  under 
which  most  of  the  political  papers  celebrate  the  vic¬ 
tory  gained  over  the  Populists  by  the  railroads  of 
Nebraska  by  the  decision  just  rendered  at  Omaha  by 
Judge  Dundy,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  sus¬ 
pending  indefinitely  the  action  of  the  Freight  Bill 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Northwestern  Company  appealed  to  the 
Federal  Court  against  the  injustice  of  tbe  State  law 
fixing  the  highest  rates  which  the  Nebraska  division 
of  the  road  would  be  permitted  to  charf  e  for  trans¬ 
portation  services.  It  declared  that  its  net  earnings 
have  never  exceeded  five  per  cent  on  its  capitalization, 
and  that  for  the  past  five  years  it  had  no  more  than 
met  expenses  and  paid  interest,  and  that  it  could  not 
expect  to  do  more  for  years,  even  if  the  present  rates 
were  maintained.  The  new  law  reduced  the  rates  20 
per  cent,  and  if  allowed  to  go  into  effect  the  company 
insisted  that  it  would  prevent  the  road  from  earning 
operating  expenses,  and  would  inevitably  cause  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  property  through  inability  to  keep  up 
repairs,  and  it  maintained  that  the  sovereignty  of 
ihe  State  did  not  extend  to  the  confiscation  of  rail¬ 
road  property  which  it  virtually  attempted  to  effect. 


The  Judge’s  decision  was  based  on  the  theory  that  if 
the  rates  provided  by  the  law  were  enforced,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  all  the  railroads  doing  business  in  the  State 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  confiscated,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  A  similar  opinion  was  delivered  in  a 
similar  case  by  Judge  McCormick,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  in  Texas,  a  few  months  ago,  and  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  on  appeal,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  will  confirm  both  decisions,  as 
in  equity  investments  in  property  are  entitled  to  fair 
returns. 

We  have  often  said  it,  and  it  is  worth  repeating, 
the  best  way  to  keep  a  boy  out  of  bad  company  is  to 
cultivate  in  him  a  taste — a  craving — for  good  reading. 
The  reading  habit  is  the  best  thing  the  farm  boy  can 
acquire  if  he  can  only  have  some  wise  person  to  advise 
and  direct  the  reading.  We  have  heard  it  said,  half 
in  jest,  that  a  farmer  should  devote  the  proceeds  of 
his  pen  to  books  for  the  children.  That  is  to  say,  let 
the  money  that  comes  from  the  pigs  dropped  by  the 
best  sow  on  the  place  go  to  buy  books — good  books. 
Make  the  selection  of  a  book  a  family  affair — hold  a 
family  convention  and  pick  out  the  one  best  suited. 
Let  healthy  thinking  fight  against  unhealthy  drinking. 
*  * 

BREVITIES. 

•  The  babyless  home  is  a  lonely  place 
To  a  family  man  like  me; 

I  should  miss  the  light  of  a  little  face 
Ard  a  tiny  hand  on  my  knee. 

I  call  It  the  happiest  kind  of  sport 
At  the  close  of  a  weary  day 
Receiving  the  little  one’s  proud  report, 

I’s  been  a  dcod  boy  to-day.” 

The  babyless  home  Is  a  weary  place. 

You  are  never  too  tired  to  heed 
The  questioning  look  on  baby’s  face 
“  1  Just  want  to  go  wide!”  Indeed 
All  the  day  s  dull  pain  and  the  weariness 
Fade  away  as  the  lingers  creep 
Up  around  your  face  v  1th  their  soft  caress. 

And  the  little  one  dropB  asleep. 

The  babvless  borne  Is  a  hopeless  place. 

There  is  no  little  one  you  know. 

In  whose  happy  future  you  hope  to  trace 
Burled  dreams  of  the  long  ago. 

There  Is  no  sweet  life  where  you  hope  to  find 
AL  your  errors  turned  back  to  truth, 

The  wonderful  chances  of  hand  and  mind 
Brought  to  life  lrom  your  wasted  youth. 

Do  your  sleeping  at  night. 

Make  your  cows  strike  oil. 

That  Connecticut  cow  buoy! 

IS  your  faith  mighty  or  mltey  ? 

Go  and  labor  In  your  vineyard. 

Tub  cow  loves  to  switch  herself.  . 

Waste— work  or  time  misplaced. 

The  dairyman  should  cowoperate. 

Against  the  grain— present  prices. 

Read  the  rje  act  to  your  corn  Held. 

Lavatory  operations  are  now  In  order 
Do  free  crates  make  free  kindling  wood  ? 

Pound  foolish  men  away  from  a  penny-wise  policy. 

What  but  a  goose  would  ever  try  to  lay  a  golden  egg  ? 

What  is  the  eating  capacity  of  your  dog  ?  So  much  waste  ? 

When  you  lay  down  the  law  to  another,  don’t  step  outside  of  it. 

Try  for  the  things  that  take  you  “up  head.”  One  exception-liquor 

The  present  financial  situation  will  hardly  induce  much  cachlna- 
tlon. 

When  the  labor  of  a  dozen  men  Is  pooled,  how  many  of  the  lot  are 
fooled  ? 

Take  up  the  pen  and  write  us  that  you  have  let  its  occupants  run 
Into  the  clover. 

Tar  for  self-sucking  cows,  page  551.  It’s  an  Ill-tarred  cow  that 
keeps  the  haolt ! 

Don’t  be  so  matter  of  fact  that  you  become  a  mere  matter  of  factor 
Instead  of  a  man. 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  8tation  has  made  a  fine  showing 
at  the  World's  Fair. 

We  learn  of  a  young  man  who  picked  18)4  quarts  of  strawberries  In 
one  hour.  Who  can  beat  that  ? 

Mr.  Van  Deitbkn’s  cows  pay  their  dues  In  with  regularity.  Think 
of  $1U0  Income  per  cow,  with  the  sklm-mllk  thrown  in  1 
You  must  add  fat  of  some  sort  to  sklm-mllk,  or  the  calf  will  fail. 
Same  with  skim  manure;  you  must  add  fertilizer  to  It. 

Strange  things  in  this  language  of  ours.  In  Ergland  a  potato 
raiser  is  what  we  call  a  digger.  What  do  we  do  when  we  get  pota¬ 
toes  out  of  the  soli-  dig  or  raise  ? 

Remember  that  the  "Great  American  Coffee  Berry”  is  simply  the 
Japan  Soy  bean  with  a  new  name  and  a  big  price  tacked  to  it.  It 
makes  a  very  fair  coffee  substitute. 

Ginger  will  grow  and  develop  In  Florida.  Before  it  will  preve  a 
profitable  crop  the  blood  of  the  average  Floridian  must  be  inoculated 
with  some  of  the  condensed  extract. 

IS  the  melon  a  substitute  for  the  peach?  It  seems  so  when  we  com¬ 
pare  prices  for  a  few  years  past  When  peaches  are  high  melons  are 
good  property.  In  a  good  peach  year,  prices  are  usually  low 

When  the  Babcock  tester  shows  that  a  cow’s  milk  lacks  fat,  the 
proper  scheme  is  to  put  extra  fat  In  the  cow.  Put  It  on  her  ribs  and 
sell  her.  She  will  bring  you  to  grief  unless  she  goes  Into  Deef. 

Potato  bugs!  potato  bugs!  How  memory  at  their  mention  lugs 
some  vision  of  back-aching  jobs,  and  carklng  care  inhuman  robs  our 
comfort;  kill  the  second  crop  and  thus  tne;r  awful  miscnief  stop. 

That  S  an  Interesting  vision,  page  550.  of  our  ancestors  starting  to 
market  with  a  chunk  of  frozen  bean  soup  as  large  as  a  grindstone.  If 
some  of  our  modern  farmers  were  willing  to  live  on  that  basis  in  these 
tight  times,  debt  would  hang  looser  on  them  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  cow  Mary  Jane  made  a  big  butter  record. 
Farmer  Brown  made  one,  too.  He  just  wanted  to  kick  his  boot  way 
through  the  cow  when  she  stepped  on  his  foot.  He  didn’t,  and  thus 
saved  several  ounces  of  butter— a  good  record. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Owing  to  the  great  stringency  of  the  money  market, 
the  new  wheat  crop  is  likely  to  move  unusually  slowly 
to  market.  The  country  banks  are  willing  to  lend 
only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  money  they  were 
ready  to  advance  in  former  seasons,  and  various  plans 
have  been  suggested  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  finan 
cial  condition.  One  that  is  giving  satisfaction  in 
southern  Minnesota  and  which  is  likely  to  be  widely 
adopted  elsewhere,  appears  to  offer  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  It  is  that  the  grain  men  should 
issue  their  checks  for  grain  purchased  of  the  farmers, 
payable  15  days  after  date,  which  would  allow  for  the 
collection  of  drafts  against  consignments.  At  some 
points  the  banks  refuse  to  advance  money  on  such 
drafts,  but  will  only  enter  them  for  collection.  This 
plan  proposes  a  division  of  the  burthen  which,  it  is 
believed,  farmers  will  admit  to  be  fair.  Even  with 
such  an  arrangement,  crops  must  move  slowly  ;  and 
not  a  few  farmers  in  need  of  ready  cash  are  likely  to 
be  considerably  nconvenieneed. 

X  X  X 

Eight  hundred  and  tkn  delegates  from  42  States 
and  Territories  have  just  been  assembled  at  Chicago 
as  representatives  of  the  American  Bimetallic  League 
— or  the  silver  interests  of  the  country.  We  can  by 
no  means  agree  with  the  papers  that  stigmatize  the 
convention  as  an  assemblage  of  fanatics,  cranks  and 
demagogues.  We  have  abundant  faith  in  the  patriot¬ 
ism  ai.d  honesty  of  the  great  West,  which  is  most 
numerously  represented.  With  us  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  convention  are  patriotic 
citizens  earnestly  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  Whether  opposed  to  or  in  favor  of  the 
free  coinage  of  the  white  metal,  we  recognize  the 
absolute  right  of  American  freemen  to  proclaim  their 
opinions  without  hindrance,  molestation  or  vilification. 
In  our  own  columns  and  outside  we  welcome  a  free 
and  full  discussion  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  financial 
situation  and  of  all  other  subjects  of  interest  or  import¬ 
ance  to  American  citizens,  and  especially  to  American 
farmers.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States  any  sentiment  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  West  and  South.  What  Eastern  man 
can  regard  the  production  or  sale  of  silver  as  a  crime  ? 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  among  honest  and 
intelligent  people  all  over  the  country  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  free  coinage  of  the  white  metal  at  the  present 
ratio  ;  but  nowhere  is  there  any  desire  to  degrade  it 
or  make  its  production  unprofitable.  Away  with  the 
notion  that  there  is  any  real  antagonism  between  the 
East  and  West !  Neither  can  prosper  without  the  aid 
of  the  other.  Both  have  hitherto  thriven  splendidly, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  after  the  present  flurry  has 
passed.  The  East  is  suffering  from  this  just  as  much 
as  the  West.  If  Western  mines  are  shutting  down,  are 
not  Eastern  mills,  factories  and  workshops  closing  ? 
For  every  thousand  Western  workers  who  begin  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  hard  times,  five  thousand  Eastern 
toilers  are  in  the  same  plight.  Of  the  same  ancestry, 
speaking  the  same  language,  inspired  by  the  same 
flag,  knit  together  by  myriad  ties  of  kindred  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
inseparable,  and  moderation  in  speech  and  action 
should  characterize  the  conduct  of  each  towards  the 
others.  I  |  j; 

As  American  society  has  changed,  the  potato  crop 
has  become  more  and  more  necessary,  and  the  methods 
of  producing  it  have  been  greatly  developed.  In  old 
times  potato  fields  were  small.  The  product  was 
so  bulky  that  transportation  by  the  means  then  in  use 
was  too  costly.  Now,  with  cheaper  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation,  potatoes  are  becoming  a  profitable  crop  in 
sections  where  formerly  they  could  not  have  grown 
with  profit.  Vast  fields  are  now  given  to  the  crop, 
and  this  wholesale  production  has  demanded  machin¬ 
ery  for  simplifying  the  original  methods  of  planting, 
hoeing  and  digging  by  hand. 

X  X  X 

This  demand  has  been  met  by  our  inventors.  The 
potato  planter  does  the  work  of  10  good  men  dropping 
by  hand.  Any  of  the  good  sulky  cultivators  or  light 
harrows  will  enable  a  farmer  to  sit  on  a  comfortable 
seat  and  let  his  horses  do  the  hoeing  for  him.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  remember  the  loss  and  trouble  of  the 
first  year  the  potato  bugs  put  in  an  appearance.  They 
seemed  then  powerless  against  the  peits,  yet  now  we 
have  machines  that  will  throw  poisoned  water  on  six 
rows  at  a  time  as  fast  as  a  good  team  can  walk.  At 
every  point  invention  has  met  the  farmer’s  difficulty 
with  a  suitable  machine.  The  hardest  problem  has 
been  to  produce  a  digger. 

X  X  X 

This  is  because  digging  is  the  hardest  and  most 
complicated  part  of  potato  growing — weeds,  stones, 
vines  and  hard -packed  soil  have  all  to  be  overcome  in 
digging  potatoes.  The  actual  force  of  throwing  the 


tubers  out  of  the  soil  is  but  a  part  of  the  process — 
they  must  be  screened  or  sifted  from  the  earth  as  well. 
In  fact  this  sifting  has  proved  the  worst  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  the  inventor.  It  was  easy  enough  to  de¬ 
vise  a  strong  plow  that  could  pass  under  the  tubers 
and  throw  them  out  with  dirt,  stones  and  vines,  but  a 
good  portion  of  the  potatoes  were  more  or  less  cov¬ 
ered  and  hidden  from  sight.  The  problem  then  was 
to  devise  an  attachment  for  shaking  out  the  dirt  and 
stones,  and  leaving  the  tubers  on  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Two  distinct  methods  have  been  worked  up 
by  inventors.  One  is  represented  by  a  large,  heavy 
complicated  machine  with  cog  wheels,  shakers,  chains 
and  many  parts.  This  is  to  scoop  up  vines,  dirt  and 
tubers,  shake  out  the  former  and  pass  the  latter  out 
behind  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  compli¬ 
cated  machines  do  good  work,  the  objections  to  them 
being  that  they  are  of  very  heavy  draft,  expensive  in 
price,  and  so  complicated,  that  the  average  cost  of 
repairs  is  quite  a  large  item. 

X  t  X 

The  other  plan  was  to  devise  a  plow  with  a  simple 
screening  attachment  without  expensive  fixtures  or 
heavy  weight.  The  argument  in  this  case  was  that 
the  average  farmer  did  not  want  a  complicated  or  ex¬ 
pensive  machine,  but  one  that  his  single  team  could 
easily  handle  and  which  would  not  demand  annual  in¬ 
vestments  for  repairs.  Beginning  with  the  shovel 
plow  with  spikes  or  fingers  ranged  about  it,  this  idea 
has  been  developed  until  we  have  the  arrangement 
shown  at  Fig.  186,  which,  we  think,  is  the  best  simple 


device  yet  produced.  This  is  the  Improved  tlallock 
digger,  made  by  H.  W.  Doughton,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
We  give  space  to  it  here  simply  because  it  seems  to  be 
a  distinct  advance  in  diggers  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  correct  principle  of  ungeared  machines  that  we 
have  seen.  In  most  of  these  diggers  the  screens  are 
claced  behind  the  plow.  This  left  the  tubers  in  the 
furrow,  to  be  stepped  on  by  the  workman,  and  also 
left  many  covered  at  the  sides  where  there  was  no  way 
of  screening  off  the  dirt.  In  this  machine  the  potatoes 
do  not  fall  behind  at  all.  They  are  simply  plowed  to 
right  and  left,  falling  upon  the  long  screens  which 
run  lightly  and  easily  over  the  ground  almost  exactly 
as  one  would  dig  in  the  soil  with  his  fingers.  The 
writer  saw  this  digger  used  last  week  under  very  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances.  The  ground  was  hard  and 
dry.  The  rows  were  somewhat  hilled  up,  the  vines 
were  green  and  strong,  and  great,  stout  weeds  stood — 
some  of  them  three  feet  high.  A  team  of  mules  easily 
pulled  the  digger  through  the  rows.  I  hunted  carefully 
for  hidden  potatoes,  but  all  were  more  or  less  ex¬ 
posed.  It  was  a  hard  test,  as  any  one  who  has  tried 
to  dig  in  hard  and  weedy  soil  well  knows,  but  the 
potatoes  all  came  out.  Quite  likely  such  a  digger  will 
not  g  ve  satisfaction  in  all  places.  There  are  different 
makes  of  mowers,  rakes  and  other  machinery.  All 
have  special  champions  who  can  give  facts  to  show 
their  value.  I  can  understand  how  this  can  be  when 
I  realize  what  a  difference  there  is  in  soils,  crops  and 
locations.  No  machine  can  give  absolute  satisfaction 
everywhere.  There  are  potato  fields  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds — stony,  hilly,  weedy,  wet,  hard,  soft.  One  could 
hardly  expect  a  digger  made  specially  for  work  on  a 
level  prairie,  free  from  stones,  to  do  first-class  work 
on  a  st^ny  New  England  hillside.  Tnis  digger  that  I 
speak  of  may  not  excel  everywhere,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  its  principle  of  screening  or  shaking  at  the 
side  is  the  true  one,  while  its  simplicity  and  strength 
are  all  in  its  favor.  I  should  certainly  advise  potato 
growers  to  try  to  see  it  work. 


BIDDING  ON  BANANAS. 

THE  FIRST  AUCTION  SALK  OF  THIS  FRUIT  IN  AMERICA. 

‘  Gentlemen,  if  you  w  .11  give  me  your  attention,  I  will 
begin  the  sale.  This  cargo  of  bananas  is  to  be  sold  at 
auction  as  fast  as  it  is  loaded  on  the  trucks.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  event  in  the  banana  trade  in 
this  city,  and  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  system  whose 
results  will  be  gratifying  to  all.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
sell  fruit,  because  it  gives  to  every  buyer  just  what  he 
should  have,  an  equal  chance.  This  sale  is  not  by  sam¬ 
ple,  but  every  buyer  can  see  just  what  the  fruit  is  as 
it  is  loaded  on  the  trucks.  The  terms  of  the  sale  you 
will  find  on  the  back  of  the  catalogues.”  Thus  spoke 
Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  the  great  apostla  of  the  fruit  auc¬ 
tion  system,  in  beginning  the  first  auction  sale  of 
a  cargo  of  bananas  in  this  country. 

About  four  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  fully  described 


the  auction  system  of  selling  California  fruits  as  in¬ 
augurated  by  Mr.  Goodsell.  It  is  the  only  Eastern 
agricultural  paper  that  has  ever  described  or  advo¬ 
cated  that  method  of  disposing  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Yet  the  sales  of  California  fruits  have  increased 
with  each  succeec  ing  year,  and  this  year  are  likely  to 
exceed  all  others.  Meanwhile,  many  other  products 
have  been  sold  at  auction,  usually  with  good  results. 
Still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  system  when  applied  to  the  Eastern 
products,  difficulties  which  the  Californians  have  par¬ 
tially  or  completely  overcome,  and  are  in  consequence 
reaping  the  reward. 

The  banana  is  a  strong  competitor  of  our  native 
fruits.  It  is  always  with  us.  It  comes  mostly  from 
the  Central  American  States  and  the  West  Indies. 
There  are  fruit  vessels,  mostly  steamers,  plying  con¬ 
stantly  between  New  York  and  these  southern  ports, 
bringing  the  fruit  to  us  in  its  green  state.  It  is  put 
into  storage  here  ;  if  wanted  for  speedy  use,  into 
warm  rooms  ;  if  wished  for  keeping  or  shipping,  into 
cooler  ones.  Thus  it  is  not  forced  on  the  market  as 
most  of  our  perishable  fruits  are.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
cheapest  fruit  at  retail  that  is  sold  in  our  markets, 
and  is  apparently  within  the  reach  of  all.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  large  quantities  are  consumed. 

“  How  many  bunches  are  there  on  board  of  this 
vessel  ?”  I  asked  Mr.  Goodsell. 

“  About  12,000.” 

“  And  will  you  sell  them  all  at  auction  ?” 

“  Yes,  every  bunch.” 

“  It  will  be  a  pretty  big  job,  won’t  it  ?” 

“Oh,  yes  ;  it  will  take  all  day.  But  we  shall  have 
another  hatch  opened,  and  another  platform  built,  so 
that  we  can  load  two  sets  of  trucks  at  once.  Then  it 
will  go  faster.” 

On  the  dock,  extending  from  the  steamer’s  side,  was 
a  platform,  and  three  trucks  were  backed  up  to  this, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  grades  into  which  the 
bananas  were  divided.  Down  in  the  hold  men  were 
handing  them  up  from  the  regular  tiers  into  which 
they  had  been  piled  until  the  hold  was  filled.  From 
h-ind  to  hand  the  bunches  were  passed,  until  the  in¬ 
spector  on  the  platform  decided  the  grade,  and  passed 
them  to  the  truck  containing  that  grade.  By  each 
wagon  stood  a  man  having  a  numbering  machine  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  neck,  and,  as  a  bunch  was  placed  in  his 
wagon,  it  was  registered.  The  trucks  containing  first 
grade  received  75  bunches,  the  second  100,  and  the 
third  125.  The  larger  number  classed  as  second 
grade,  more  in  fact  than  of  both  the  other  grades, 
consequently  a  truck  containing  this  grade  was  filled 
first. 

“  Now,  gentlemen,  lot  first  contains  100  bunches  of 
No.  2’s.  What  do  I  hear  to  start  them  ?  One  dollar 
is  that  right  ?  Ninety-five  cents  ?  Ninety  cents  ?” 

Finally  75  cents  was  bid,  and  this  was  raised  2  % 
cents  at  a  time  until  90  cents  was  reached,  and  at  this 
price  the  load  was  struck  off.  The  next  load  of  No. 
2’s  brought  $1.  The  first  load  of  No.  3’s  started  at  50 
cents  and  sold  for  70.  The  No.  l’s  sold  for  $1  27%  to 
$1,50.  The  day  of  this  sale  Jamaicas  No.  2  were  quoted 
in  the  regular  market  reports  at  75  to  80  cents. 

“  This  is  the  way  to  sell  fruit,”  said  Mr.  Goodsell 
enthusiastically.  “  The  Jersey  farmers  are  losing 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year  by  not  combining  and 
adopting  this  system  ?  ”  There  are  advantages  in  the 
auction  system.  There  are  also  disadvantages,  as  I 
before  intimated,  but  they  are  in  the  ma:n  such  as  can 
be  overcome.  The  commission  men  very  naturally  op¬ 
pose  thissys’em.  Some  who  have  had  produce  sold  by 
it  are  not  satisfied.  But  its  extension  in  the  sale  of 
California,  Florida  and  foreign  fruits  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  f.  u.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A.  B.  Farquhau  &  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  have  matter  of  interest  for  cider 
makers,  large  and  small.  You  can  have  It  for  ^he  asking. 

Du.  II.  Van  Waoenen,  Darlington,  Wls.,  says  he  Is  78  years  old  and 
feels  like  a  boy.  He  also  says  that  he  drinks  Hires’  root  beer  exces¬ 
sively  in  a  way  to  Imply  that  the  drink  is  responsible  for  his  juvenile 
sensations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Is  a  refreshing  and  healthful 
drink,  and  very  cheap. 

WE  And  that  others  who  use  the  Sherwood  harness  are  as  well 
pleased  with  it  as  ourselves.  Mr.  R  Messenger,  of  Waller.  Pa.,  writes 
that  he  ordered  it  on  three  days' trial,  and  sent  his  check  promptly 
to  pay  for  It,  saying  that  It  gave  entire  satisfaction.  It  Is  made  by 
the  Sherwood  Harness  Co  ,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Few  people  have  an  Idea  of  the  amount  of  lumber  used  In  this 
country  lor  manufacturing  tanks.  A  steamer  load  of  this  lumber 
arrived  In  Chicago  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  a  few  days  ago  con¬ 
signed  to  the  United  States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 
It  requited  an  entire  train  of  31  cars  loaded  to  their  full  capacity  to 
transport  It  to  Its  destination.  An  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  concern  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  this  Is  only  one 
of  live  similar  shipments  fequlred  to  complete  Us  order  for  tank 
lumoer  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  tanks  for  this 
season  only. 

IN  regard  to  that  account  of  Mr.  Cory's  wheat  growing  In  Ohio,  on 
page  540,  by  figuring  at  85  certs  a  bushel  for  his  wheat,  he  shows  a 
fair  profit  With  wheat  at!  s  present  price,  the  profit  will  not  be  in 
sight  with  an  ordinary  yield.  Figure  It  at  50  cents,  and  see  what  profit 
there  Is  In  It.  You  see  that  the  only  way  of  paying  expenses  Is  to  get 
the  largest  possible  yield  for  the  labor  employed.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  In  a  light  yield.  Lots  of  farmers  will  be  tempted  to  use  no 
fertilizer  this  year,  and  thus  save  the  cost.  This  Is  a  mistaken  policy. 
Don't  do  It.  The  only  hope  for  you  is  to  Increase  the  yield  and  obtain 
all  you  can  at  a  minimum  of  labor.  The  old,  reliable  Arm  of  I.  P. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  can  furnish  good  fertilizers. 


A  TEN-DAYS’  CIRCUIT. 

A  PAGE  of  menus,  and  the  accompanying  running 
comment  given  by  Mrs  Rorerin  her  new  maga¬ 
zine,  Household  News,  seem  to  us  full  of  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  meats  and  some  of  the  fruits  may  not 
be,  in  many  cases,  available  for  the  farm  table,  but 
at  times  they  will  be,  and  it  is  well  to  notice  the  way 
in  which  one  dish  is  made  to  follow  another  in  using 
remnants,  in  order  to  avoid  sameness,  yet  to  waste 
nothing,  and  to  make  immediate  use  of  such  yolks  or 
whites  of  eggs  as  may  in  any  case  be  left  over.  With 
13  years’  experience  in  teaching  cooking,  Mrs.  Rorer, 
if  any  one,  should  be  able  to  make  these  puzzling 
points  clear.  We  give  her  hints,  for  those  who  would 
be  perfect  cooks : 


Saturday .  July  1. 

BREAKFAST. 

Cnernes, 

Molded  Wheat  Granules, 
BiiKar  and  Cream. 

Boiled  Tomatoes,  Omelet, 
Toast,  Coffee. 

LUNCH. 

Cold  Bollea  Tongue, 
Lettuce, 

Blackberry  Mush,  Cream,  Tea 
DINNER 

Cream  of  Cea  Soup, 
Boasted  l  amb, 

String  Beans,  German  Style, 
Potatoes,  Cream  Sauce, 
Mayonnaise  of  Tomatoes, 
Cherry  Pie,  Coffee. 

Monday ,  July  3. 

BREAKFAST. 

Fruit 

Oatmeal.  Sugar  and  Cream, 
Broiled  Ham,  Sliced  Tomatoes, 
Bolls,  Coffee. 

LUNCH. 

Thin  Slices  ol  Cold  Beef, 
Potato  Salad,  Fruit. 

DINNER. 

Clear  'i  omato  Soup, 
Broiled  Cnops,  String  Bea  s, 

New  Potatoes,  Cream  Sauce, 
Caooage  Salad, 

Wafers,  Cheese, 

Omelette  Souffle, 

Coffee. 


Wednesday ,  July  5. 

BREAKFAST. 

Fruit, 

White  Corn  Meal  Mush, 

Sugar  and  Cream, 
Frizzled  Beef,  Omeiet, 
Brown  Bread,  Coffee. 
LUNCH. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Terrapin  Style, 
Saratoga  Chips. 

DINNER. 

Cherry  Soup, 

Boasted  Chicken,  Giblet  Sauce, 
Mashed  Potatoes,  / 
Baked  Tomatoes,  Lettuce, 
French  Dressing, 

Wafers,  Cheese, 

Swiss  Cream, 

Coffee. 


Friday ,  July  7. 

BREAKFAST. 

Wheat  Granules  served 

witn  Sugurea  Cherries, 
Fried  Peaches,  Stewed  Potatoes, 
Corn  Flour  Gems,  Coffee. 
LUNCH. 

Deviled  Crabs,  Sauce  Tartar, 
Parker  House  Roils, 

Coffee. 

DINNER. 

Vegetable  Pur6e, 

Boiled  Halibut,  Sauce 

Hoiiandalse, 
Plain  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Sitceo  Cucumbers, 
Mayonnaise  of  Tomatoes, 
Toast  Fingers,  with  Cneese, 
Ivory  Blanc  Mange, 

Coffee. 


Sunday ,  July  9. 

BREAKFAST. 

Cherries  on  Stems,  Powdered 
Sugar, 

Oatmeal,  Sugar  and  Cream 
Smothered  Meat,  Stewed 
Potatoes. 

Rolls.  Coffee. 

DINNER. 

Clear  Soup, 

Larded  Fillet,  Mushroom  Sauce, 
Bice  Croquettes,  Peas, 
Lettuce  Salad, 

Waters,  Cheese, 
Orange  Ice,  Coffee. 

SUPPER. 

Sardines, 

Tomatoes  stuffed  with 
Cucumbers, 

Fruit,  Cake,  Iced  Tea. 


Sunday,  July  2. 

BREAKFAST. 

Blacaberrles, 

Molded  Farina,  Sugar  and  Cream, 
Shirred  Eggs, 

Milk  Biscuit,  Coffee. 
DINNER. 

Clear  soup, 

Boasted  Beef,  Brown  Sauce, 
Peas,  Stewed  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing, 
Cheese  Fingers, 

Velvet  Cream,  Coffee. 
SUPPER. 

Sardine  Salad, 

Garnish  of  Radishes, 
Buttered  Toast,  Tea,  Fruit, 
Sponge  Cake 


Tuesday ,  July  4. 

BREAKFAST. 

Fruit, 

Hominy  Grits,  Sugar  and  Cream, 
Hash  on  Toast,  Brown  Sauce, 
Sliced  Cucumbers, 
Mullins,  Coffee. 

LUNCH. 

Fried  Egg  Plant,  Tomato  Catsup, 
Blackberry  Mush,  Iced  Tea. 
DINNER. 

Beef  Soup, 

Larded  Calf’s  Liver,  Brown  Sauce, 
New  Carrots,  Peas, 

Bice  Croquettes, 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 
Cherry  Pudding,  Cnerry  Sauce, 
Wafers,  Cheese,  Coffee. 


1  hursday,  July  6, 

BREAKFAST. 

Fruit, 

Oatmeal,  Sugar  and  Cream, 
Broiled  Lamb  Chops,  Bolls, 

Coffee. 

LUNCH. 

Chicken  Croquettes, 

Mayonnaise  of  Tomatoes, 
Bread,  Coffee. 

DINNER. 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup, 
Frlcandeauot  Veal,  Brown  Sauce, 
New  Turnips,  Browned, 
Mashed  Potatoes. 

German  String  Beans, 
Lettuce  Salad, 

Banana  Fritters,  Foamy  Sauce, 
Wafers,  Cheese,  Coffee. 


Saturday,  July  8. 

BREAKFAST. 

Baked  Bananas. 

Oatmeal,  Sugar  and  Cream, 
Broiled  Meat  CakeB. 

Sliced  Tomatoes, 
Pop  Overs,  Coffee. 

LUNCH. 

Cecils  (Cold  Veal),  Tomato  Sauce, 
French  Fried  Potatoes, 
Fruit,  Sponge  Cake,  Tea. 

DINNER. 

Mutton  Soup  with  Tapioca, 
Broiled  Sirloin  Steak, 

Sauce  Bernalse, 
New  Potatoes, 

Melted  Butter  and  Parsley, 
Stewed  Leeks,  Lettuce  Salad, 
Floating  Island, 

Wafers,  Cheese,  Coffee. 


Monday,  July  10. 

BREAKFAST. 

Bananas  Sliced  in  Hot  Wheat 
Granules, 

Sugar  and  Cieam, 

Panned  Ham,  Cream  Sauce. 

Plain  Boiled  New  Potatoes, 
Bolls.  Coffee. 

LUNCH. 

Thin  81lces  of  Cold  Fillet, 
Sliced  Tomatoes, 

Wafers,  Tea. 

DINNER. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

Broiled  steaks.  Scalloped 
Potatoes. 

New  Beets,  Squash, 

Lettuce  Salad, 

Waters,  Cheese, 

Fruit,  Coffee. 


“We  have  molded  wheat  granules,  because  they  can 
he  cooked  at  night,  turned  into  dainty  cups  or  molds, 
and  served  with  cream  or  even  milk.  One’s  appetite 
is  much  enhanced  on  a  warm  morning  by  a  cold,  well- 
served  cereal.  In  that  breakfast  you  have  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen  you  require  in  omelet  and  cereal ;  you  will  notice 
there  is  very  little  heating  food  to  make  you  uncom¬ 
fortable.  I  have  purposely  avoided  frozen  desserts  ; 
while  they  are  pleasant  and  palatable  in  hot  weather, 
they  are  not  wholesome,  as  they  reduce  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  stomach  below  the  point  required  for  the 
digestion  of  the  other  food.  Between  meals  and  eaten 
slowly,  of  course  they  are  not  so  harmful. 

Lamb,  when  roasted,  should  be  just  sufficient  for 
the  one  meal.  The  bones  may  be  put  away  for  stock, 
which  should  be  made  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
when  larger  fires  are  required  for  other  purposes, 
thereby  saving  the  use  of  a  double  amount  of  coal.  For 
clear  soup  on  Sunday  buy  a  10-cent  bone  with  a  bit  of 


meat,  cook  slowly,  flavor  nicely  and  strain  carefully 
through  two  thicknesses  of  cheese-cloth.  You  see, 
on  Saturday,  you  have  cherry  pie,  and  from  the  trim¬ 
mings  the  cheese  fingers  may  be  made  to  serve  with 
the  lettuce  on  Sunday.  The  whites  of  the  two  eggs 
left  from  the  mayonnaise  of  tomatoes  on  Saturday 
should  be  used  with  four  whole  eggs  for  sponge  cake 
for  the  following  day.  The  roasted  beef  is  first  cut 
neatly  for  “  wash  day  ”  lunch,  and  then  finished  on 
Tuesday  for  breakfast.  Never  use  all  the  left-over 
for  successive  meals.  One  does  not  want  any  one 
kind  of  meat  for  the  five  straight  meals.  Clear  tomato 
soup  may  be  made  from  tomato  and  bone  stock. 

The  liver  t-rrapin  is  made,  of  course,  from  that 
left  over  from  larded  liver,  and  is  one  of  the  daintiest 
of  luncheon  dishes.  The  chicken,  if  a  five- pound  one, 
will  be  more  economical  and  will  make  sufficient  cro¬ 
quettes  for  a  lunch.  A  half  pint  of  chopped  chicken 
meat  will  make  four  good-sized  croquettes.  Where 
economy  is  not  so  rigidly  enforced,  a  small  pair  of 
sweetbreads  might  be  added,  and  you  would  then 
have  nine  excellent  croquettes.  Now,  on  Friday  you 
have  sauce  tartar  ;  yolk  of  one  egg  will  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  for  dinner  mayonnaise  will  take  two,  and 
sauce  hollandaise  two  more,  so  you  will  have  five 
whites  for  your  sponge  gems  on  Saturday.  The  hali¬ 
but  should  be  one  thick  slice,  weighing  about  three 
pounds,  and  will  be  consumed  at  the  one  meal.  On 
Saturday,  the  eighth,  you  must  buy  a  piece  from  thick 
end  of  loin,  about  12  pounds.  Have  your  butcher 
send  it  home  “  in  the  rough.”  Take  out  first,  all  suet, 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  put  it  in  a  double  boiler  and 
let  it  slowly  melt :  strain  into  your  lard  esn  for  fry¬ 
ing.  Now  take  off  the  long  tough  end,  chop  it  in  a 
meat  chopper  for  Hamburg  steaks,  or  meat  cakes. 
Now  take  out  the  tenderloin,  or  fillet ;  cut  the  back 
from  bones,  and  then  cut  it  into  thick  sirloin  steaks. 
Moisten  them  (steaks)  with  a  tablespoonful  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  one  of  melted  butter,  and  stand  them  away 
for  dinner.  You  will  probably  have  more  chopped 
meat  than  you  want  for  meat  cakes,  especially  if  you 
add  also  the  bits  of  lean  meat  from  bones  and  sirloin 
steaks.  This  can  be  used  for  smothered  beef  Sunday 
morning.  The  bones  must  he  placed  at  once  in  the 
soup  kettle,  covered  with  cold  water  and  cooked 
slowly  for  four  hours  to  make  clear  soup  for  Sunday 
dinner,  and  macaroni  soup  for  Monday.  The  rice 
croquettes  call  for  yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  for  half  the 
recipe,  they  can  be  dipped  in  the  white  of  one,  beaten 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  water,  just  enough  to  mix. 
Here,  you  see,  the  beating  of  a  whole  egg  would  be 
extravagance,  as  the  white,  being  rich  in  albumen, 
makes  an  excellent  light  covering  for  frying  purposes. 
Now,  you  will  have  one  white  left,  which  should  be 
beaten  until  very  light,  then  a  tablespoonful  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  added,  beaten  again  and  stirred  into  the 
orange  ice.  This  meringue  added  to  any  kind  of  an 
ice,  after  it  is  frozen,  makes  it  much  more  smooth, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  body.  If  you  have  man¬ 
aged  well,  your  loin  will  be  used  up  on  Monday.  The 
broiled  steaks  for  dinner  that  day  will  take  the  last.” 

GRANULAR  BUTTER  WITH  A  DASH  CHURN. 

IT  is  generally  conceded  that  the  granular  butter  of 
the  present  day  is  superior  to  the  butter  made  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  by  gathering  it  until  it  was  a 
solid  mass  or  till  it  held  up  the  dasher.  Comparatively 
few  dash  churns  are  used  now,  the  modern  makes 
having  superseded  them  to  a  great  extent.  Still  it  is 
perfectly  practicable  to  make  granular  butter  in  an 
old-fashioned  dash  churn.  When  the  butter  breaks  or 
forms  granules  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the  buttermilk 
and  washed  in  pure  cold  water,  extreme  care  being 
taken  not  to  pack  the  granules  together  before  the 
water  ceases  to  absorb  buttermilk.  When  the  water 
remains  clear  the  butter  is  sufficiently  washed,  and 
should  still  be  in  granules.  Of  course  with  the  barrel 
or  box  churn  this  operation  is  finished  before  the  but¬ 
ter  is  taken  from  the  churn,  and  it  is  salted  and 
worked  there  as  well,  but  the  result  will  be  exactly 
the  same  if  the  washing  is  carefully  done,  whether  it 
be  a  dash  or  a  barrel  churn. 

We  occasionally  find  a  person  who  still  insists  that 
it  is  useless  to  wash  butter,  but  there  are  but  few  who 
cling  to  the  old  way  since  modern  ideas  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  manufacture  of  butter.  Yet 
let  none  think  that  because  he  has  not  the  modern 
appliances  for  making  butter,  he  is  therefore  con¬ 
demned  to  go  without  granular  butter.  The  butter 
forms  first  into  granules  with  any  process  of  churning, 
and  if  kept  cold  enough  it  will  not  form  into  a  solid 
mass. 

Streaky  butter  is  always  caused  by  insufficient  work¬ 
ing.  Uneven  salting  makes  extra  working  necessary, 


as  the  more  evenly  the  salt  is  distributed,  the  less 
working  is  required  to  finish  the  distribution.  Curds 
in  butter  may  be  caused  by  the  cream  becoming  sour  ; 
or,  in  case  of  cream  raised  in  pans,  by  too  dry  an  at¬ 
mosphere.  When  they  occur  with  the  deep-setting 
process,  it  is  by  reason  of  over-sour  cream,  as  it  is  im- 
pojsible  for  the  surface  of  the  cream  to  become  dry  in 
the  cans,  surrounded  by  water  as  they  are. 

While  the  modern  separator  or  Cabinet  creamery 
is  a  great  saving  of  labor,  a  clean,  cool  cellar  and 
bright  tin  pans — yes,  and  the  dash  churn,  too — can 
he  depended  on  to  make  just  as  good  butter  as  it 
is  possible  to  make.  But  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  hot  weather  without  plenty  of  ice,  which  is  also  in¬ 
dispensable  in  making  good  butter  in  any  other  way 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  ella  rockwood. 

WASHINGTON  HOME  MAKING. 

Y  friends  call  me  a  lappy  woman,  yet  there  are 
clouds  in  my  life,  and,  I  sometimes  think,  very 
big  ones.  Strange  to  say,  those  that  loom  up  with  an 
intimation  of  thunder  in  the  distance  are  composed  of 
work.  Maybe  the  thunder  will  turn  out  to  be  only  a 
suggestion  of  thunder  ;  and,  after  a  light  shower,  just 
enough  to  ease  my  troubled  mind,  and  lay  the  dust  of 
all  difficulties,  I  may  go  to  work  with  a  light  heart 
and  accomplish  wonders. 

I  truly  believe  that  work  is  the  bugbear  in  the  lives 
of  most  farmers’  wives.  Many  of  them  make  it  so, 
and  certain  it  is  that  not  a  few  do  not  try  to  better 
their  condition.  But  women  are  getting  more  progres¬ 
sive  as  the  years  go  by.  Now  a  patent  churn  comes  to 
the  front ;  then  a  first-class  sewing  machine ;  lino¬ 
leum  is  seen  on  both  kitchen  and  dining-room  floors  : 
pantry  and  milk-room  floors  are  oiled ;  yes,  and  the 
porches  !  a  first-class  well  and  cistern  handy  to  the 
house  ;  good  drains,  etc  ;  the  clothes  line  on  a  reel  and 
near  the  house,  with  steps  and  platform  where  one 
may  stand  in  one  spot  and  hang  out  the  whole  wash¬ 
ing  !  All  these  save  steps.  Then  there  are  the  minor 
details  of  help  :  a  brush  to  clean  the  vegetables  with  ; 
also  one  to  clean  out  the  milk  strainer  ;  an  egg  beater, 
a  patent  flour  sieve,  a  lamp  chimney  cleaner,  a  flour 
sprinkler.  This  last  is  one  of  the  handiest  of  kitchen 
utensils.  What  housewife  does  not  dislike  to  flour 
meat  or  fish  before  frying  it  ?  The  sprinkler  does 
away  with  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  great  saving  of 
flour.  Another  simple,  yet  indispensable,  article  is  the 
pot  or  kettle  cleaner,  only  10  cents  with  a  handle  on; 
yet  I  feel  confident  that  not  one  house  Aife  in  ten  has 
one,  and  I  myself  was  married  11  years  before  I 
thought  of  buying  either  that  or  the  flour  sprinkler. 

Here  in  this  State  all  beginners,  unless  they  own 
a  whole  hank  full  of  money,  must  do  their  own  work  ; 
husband  has  no  hired  man,  I  no  hired  girl.  We  have 
no  hay  or  wheat,  and  so  forth  to  cut,  hence  no  reaper 
or  mower  or  other  farm  machinery.  But  unlike  most 
farmers  here,  we  have  a  beautiful  home,  a  fine  house 
well  furnished,  with  one  of  the  best  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  and  a  first-class  organ.  If  the  farmers  of  the 
East  were  to  see  how  some  of  the  poor  ranchers  here 
have  to  live  in  old  log  or  “  shake  shanties  ”  for  years, 
with  nothing  but  a  trail  leading  to  their  houses  ;  no 
horse,  a  cow  maybe,  and  a  few  chickens  ;  packing  all 
their  food  on  their  backs  sometimes  as  much  as  14 
miles — I  think  if  some  of  our  Eastern  friends  could  see 
this  they  would  be  better  contented  where  they  are  ; 
unless  they  seek  better  health,  as  in  my  own  case, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  found  it.  Some  other 
time  I  will  write  more  fully  of  this  country  ;  for  like 
all  new  States,  it  has  a  good  and  a  had  side. 

MABEL.  H.  MONSEY. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Now  It  IS  Wreaths.— The  wreath  rather  ' 
than  the  bunch  for  trimming  the  latest 
small  hat  for  women. 

Spelling  Reform  and  Boyesen.— The  Chi¬ 
cago  Dispatch  says  that  Hjalmar  Hjorth 
Boyesen  has  been  given  a  pjrominent 
pjlace  on  the  pjrogramme  of  the  cjon- 
gress  of  authors  to  be  held  in  Cjhicago 
very  shortly. 

Mulled  Buttermilk  is  a  refreshing  drink, 
made  thus :  to  a  quart  of  buttermilk, 
stirred  over  the  fire  until  boiling,  add  a 
batter  of  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and 
half  a  cupful  of  buttermilk  ;  sweeten  at 
the  table,  to  suit  the  taste.  I.  H. 

Boneless  Fish. — Many  kinds  of  fish  can 
be  made  nearly  boneless — after  they  are 
dressed  ready  for  the  frying-pan  —  by 
commencing  where  the  head  came  off, 
running  the  finger  under  the  ribs  next 
the  backbone,  and  pulling  the  ribs  loose 
from  the  flesh,  then  pulling  the  back¬ 
bone  out.  MRS.  M. 

An  Idea. — Did  any  of  the  sisters  ever 
use  a  tin  pail  for  boiling  vegetables? 
Punch  or  cut  some  holes  in  the  bottom, 
put  in  vegetables  and  place  in  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water ;  when  done,  simply 
lift  out  and  they  are  drained.  Should 
two  kinds  of  vegetables  be  cooked  at  the 
same  time,  put  one  kind  each  in  kettle 
and  pail.  Geraldine. 

Hermits.  —  Half  a  cup  of  butter, 
creamed,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  milk,  two  eggs  ;  add  half  a 
cup  of  seeded  and  chopped  raisins,  mix 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  with  two  cups  of  flour,  and  then  add 
more  flour  to  roll  out  ;  roll  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  thick.  This  is  a  good  rule 
for  cookies,  omitting  the  raisins. 

MRS.  w.  B. 

Fashion  Papers.— I  do  not  think  it  a 
wise  plan  for  all  home  dressmakers  to 
take  a  fashion  magazine,  as  some  writers 
advise.  It  causes  such  a  waste  of  time. 
When  you  have  any  “  best  ”  dresses  to 
make,  get  one  or  two  numbers  of  a  fash¬ 
ion  paper,  if  you  need  them.  But  when 
there  is  no  dressmaking  on  hand,  let  us 
not  spend  hours  and  days  studying  the 
fashions.  There  are  so  many  better 
things  to  study.  A  country  girl. 

Applied  Science.  —  Does  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  cookery  pay?  Some  years 
ago  a  certain  high  priestess  of  cookery 
had  a  child  born  whose  bones  were  weak 
and  flabby.  Investigation  proved  them 
lacking  in  lime.  She  gave  no  medicine, 
but  fed  him  on  foods  that  would  supply 
that  essential  element  to  his  system.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  began  to  walk  ;  at 
17,  in  an  athletic  contest  he  received  a 
prize  for  the  longest  jump.  D.  v.  b. 

Farm  Help. — A.  B.  P.  wonders  if  the 
women  are  more  difficult  to  suit,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  hired  help,  than  the  men. 
Around  here  it  is  very  hard  to  get  any 
kind  of  help,  in-doors  or  out.  Last  fall, 
when  my  brother  was  away  on  jury,  we 
could  get  help  only  a  part  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  by  the  kindness  of  neighbors 
that  the  milking  was  done  and  the 
stables  cleaned.  People  like  the  social 
life  of  the  city  and  village,  and  they  will 
go  when  they  get  a  chance,  unless  they 
have  a  thorough  love  for  the  farm,  and 
they  will  put  up  with  many  things  in  the 
village  that  they  would  think  unendur¬ 
able  in  the  country.  e.  l.  b. 

Buttermilk  for  Silverware.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Christian  Union  has  the 
following  :  “  I  have  discovered  an  easy 
method  of  restoring  tarnished  silver  to 
its  first  appearance.  Silverware  becomes 
so  blackened  from  the  sulphur  smoke 
that  I  was  disgusted  with  mine.  How¬ 
ever,  I  forgot  a  little  cream  in  a  jug  ;  it 
soured,  and  on  cleaning  it  I  noticed  the 
bottom  was  like  new  silver.  I  imme¬ 
diately  put  all  I  had  in  buttermilk  for  a 
few  hours.  The  carving  became  as  fresh 
as  at  first.  Any  kind  of  sour  milk  is 
just  as  good.  No  more  scouring  which 
did  not  produce  the  new  appearance. 

MRS.  M.  M. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


« savings  in  Bread  ”  omits  a  favorite 
dish  of  ours.  To  make  those  scraps  of 
cold  meat  look  inviting,  we  chop  them  ; 
add  nearly  as  much  of  the  coarse  bread 
crumbs,  one  or  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
just  a  little  cold  potato,  if  we  have  any  ; 
ihen  just  enough  of  the  cold  gravy  or 
milk  to  moisten.  Mix  well  and  season. 
When  made  into  a  rounded  loaf  and 
nicely  baked,  no  one  will  refuse  it.  Or 
this  same  material  made  into  balls  three 
or  four  inches  in  circumference,  rolled  in 
the  fine  bread  crumbs,  then  dropped  in 
hot  fat  until  they  are  brown,  can  be 
served  hot  for  breakfast  or  tea.  s.  e.  t. 

Cheap  Minute  Pudding.— This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  dish  which  is  much  liked  by 
our  family  yet.  It  is  so  quickly  and 
easily  made  that  it  is  very  convenient  if 
you  have  a  number  come  in  to  dinner 
unexpectedly  and  the  pie  timber  is  short. 
To  make  it  put  a  quart  of  water  or  more 
on  the  stove,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  stir  in  flour 
until  it  is  as  thick  as  mush.  To  the  flour 
we  add  baking  powder  as  for  biscuit. 
We  were  taught  to  make  it  with  milk 
and  no  baking  powder,  but  have  learned 
by  experience  that  this  is  a  better  way. 
There  is  no  danger  of  its  having  a  burned 
taste  ;  and  the  baking  powder  makes  it 
lighter.  Eat  with  sweetened  cream  or 
milk.  I  think  in  the  m  ilticiplicity  of 
new  dishes  we  often  forget  the  old  ihat 
are  equally  as  good.  c.  R.  D. 

The  Teacher  Again.— So  the  poor  school 
teacher  has  another  duty  !  Heaven  help 
him  !  he  had  duties  enough  before.  Ac- 


cause  “Elsie”  does  not  know  how  to 
manage  her  poultry  well.  With  four 
turkey  hens,  almost  any  woman  can 
raise  from  80  to  100  turkeys  ;  and  those 
at  §1  per  head  about  Thanksgiving,  will 
get  a  woman’s  nerves  and  temper  all  in 
good  shape  again.  Does  not  health  de¬ 
pend  to  a  certain  degree  upon  our  food  ? 
And  it  is  worth  some  sacrifice  to  have 
plenty  of  eggs,  fried  chicken  and  roasted 
turkey ;  and  also  honey.  Women,  let 
us  look  well  to  our  tables  for  if  we 
make  the  homes,  and  homes  make  the 
nation,  let  us  have  a  people  strong  physi¬ 
cally,  morally  and  mentally.  Who  dare 
say  that  our  eating  and  drinking  have 
not  much  to  do  in  our  make-up  ! 

MAGGIE  SINGLE. 

Our  Daughters  as  Servants.— I  am  sorry 
I  missed  seeing  Mary  Vaughn’s  article 
on  which  F.  makes  comment.  I  have 
always  used  my  influence  against  girls 
serving  as  “  hired  girls  ” — servants  ;  the 
very  name  brands  them.  Perchance  for¬ 
tune  smiles  upon  our  girl ;  she  may 
rise  in  position,  rank  and  wealth,  still 
she  may  be  pointed  out  as  some  day  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  “  hired  girl.”  How  often  is 
she  superior  in  every  respect  to  her  mis¬ 
tress,  yet  nine-tenths  of  the  mistresses 
humiliate  and  daily  remind  her  of  her 
lowly  calling.  There  is  no  class  of 
society  willing  to  receive  her.  The 
seamstress,  the  clerk,  the  milliner  would 
at  once  rise  in  rebellion  if  the  “  hired 
girl”  were  admitted  into  their  society. 
She  is  an  outcast.  Then,  mothers,  rear 
not  daughters  for  servants.  There  are 
numerous  other  occupations.  While  you 
have  them  with  you,  make  first-class 
cooks  and  housekeepers  of  them.  Make 


cording  to  M.  H.,  this  already  burdened  them  self-supporting.  If  they  can  marry 


individual — the  public  school  teacher —  well,  let  them  do  so  ;  and  if  they  never 
should,  as  a  complement  to  his  regular  marry  they  more  strongly  prove  the  say- 
school  work,  for  which  he  is  so  magnifi-  mg  that  those  who  marry  do  well,  and 
cently  compensated,  encourage  parents  those  who  don’t  do  better,  m.  single 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  cbildren,  or 

in  their  children’s  school  work,  which  is  Balance  Between  Appreciation  and  Crl 
identical.  In  the  name  of  the  teachers  I  cism. — This  should  be  more  nearly  equ 
protest  against  this  addition.  Instruct,  kiit  critic  is  always  abroad.  It 

not  the  work  performed  in  the  houseffi 

don’t  think  it  necessary  to  stimulate  the  that  is  most  noticeable.  In  fact,  wl 
parents’  courage,  to  induce  them  to  per-  is  well  done  every  day  in  the  year 


Balance  Between  Appreciation  and  Criti¬ 
cism. — This  should  be  more  nearly  equal, 
but  the  critic  is  always  abroad.  It  is 
not  the  work  performed  in  the  household 
that  is  most  noticeable.  In  fact,  what 
is  well  done  every  day  in  the  year  is 


form  their  duty.  You  will  not  be  called  .never  half  appreciated.  For  instance, 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  their  steward-  there  are  the  well-prepared  meals  ;  who 
ship  Even  a  school  teacher’s  moral  ever  stops  to  think  of  the  labor  they  have 
obligations  have  a  limit.  e.  m.  cost  to  bring  them  to  the  table  in  such 


Bacteria  In  Water  Palls.— Water  pails 
should  be  washed  and  rinsed  each  morn¬ 
ing  as  regularly  as  the  breakfast  dishes. 
The  fungus  that  accumulates  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  water  pail  that  is  not  daily 
washed  (though  invisible  to  the  unaided 
eye)  is,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  many  ma¬ 
larial  ailments.  This  may  seem  absurd 
to  many  people,  for  they  will  reason : 
“Is  not  good  well  water  clean?  And 
being  refilled  many  times  each  day,  the 
pails  cannot  be  very  dirty.”  But  let 
your  water  pail  go  unwashed  several 
days  or  a  week  in  warm  weather,  then 
pour  boiling  water  into  the  empty  pail ; 
the  odor  that  will  greet  your  nostrils 
may  not  be  “rank  enough  to  smell  to 
heaven,”  but  it  will  greatly  resemble 
that  from  a  stagnant  frog  pond.  Try  the 
experiment,  if  you  will.  J.  s. 

Little  MISS  Ml. — It  is  rather  a  pretty 
picture  of  one  of  those  obnoxious  Chinese 
that  Harper’s  Bazar  gives  with  a  single 
touch,  thus  :  “  Even  without  the  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  China,  Wash¬ 
ington  will  soon  lose  one  of  its  pictur¬ 
esque  figures,  as  the  present  Chinese 
minister’s  term  soon  expires,  and  he  will 
take  his  little  daughter  back  to  China 
with  him.  Little  Miss  Mi  was  born  in 
Washington  two  years  ago,  can  “chin- 
chin”  a  little  in  Englisn,  and  is  demo¬ 
cratic  in  her  mingling  with  and  greeting 
other  children  and  citizens  in  Dupont 
Circle,  where  she  takes  her  airings.  She 
is  a  charming  littJe  doll,  as  droll  and 
quaint  a  figure  as  one  can  see  weeks, 
in  her  red  frocks,  junk  shoes,  and  tiny 
embroidered  cap,  and  is  docility  and 
serenity  itself.  She  is  a  model  ot  man¬ 
ners  to  the  wild  little  Americans  in  the 
park,  blinking  her  little  black  eyes  at 
the  flower  beds,  pointir  g  at  the  blossoms, 
clapping  her  hands  with  joy,  but  never 
exercising  her  diplomatic  privilege  of' 
defying  the  policeman  and  arrest  by 
helping  herself  to  the  posies.” 

Health  in  Fried  Chicken  and  Roasted 
Turkey. — I  know  of  no  better  way  for 
women  to  help  themselves  than  with 
chickens,  turkeys  and  bees.  I  claim  but¬ 
ter  is  too  hard  to  make  for  the  price  gen¬ 
erally  paid.  We  have  to  stay  right  with 
our  fowls — the  little  ones,  I  mean — but 
only  for  a  few  weeks,  when  they  becom  i 
self-supporting.  No  need  for  May  Maple 
to  discourage  this  business,  simply  be- 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad/v. 


Your  dealer  in  lamp-chim- 
neys-what  does  he  get  for  you? 

You  can’t  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass” 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  nickel  more  for  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 

NEW  Leather  has  great 
charm  —  keep  it  new 
'  with  Vacuum  Leather  Oil ; 
25c,  and  your  money  back  if 
you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


perfect  order  and  with  such  savory  odors? 
But  let  one  dish  of  the  regulated  order — 
say  bread— be  missing,  and  see  how  the 
eyes  open  wide  with  wonder,  and  the 
frown  gathers  quickly  upon  the  brow, 
usually  so  placid.  The  furniture  of  the 
rooms  may  be  in  the  most  fastidious 
order  and  not  one  person  in  50  ever  takes 
a  thought  that  it  needs  hands  and  brains 
to  keep  things  in  such  fine  shape.  But 
hide  the  broom  and  duster  for  a  month, 
or  leave  the  doors  and  windows  without 
their  weekly  scrubbing  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  see  what  they  look 
like  ;  and  hear  the  remarks  such  neglect 
will  cause.  Forget  to  “look  aloft”  when 
you  sweep  and  see  the  long  rope-like 
webs  hanging  before  your  eyes,  and  very 
soon  you  will  hear  a  buzzing  about  your 
housekeeping  that  will  paint  your  cheeks 
with  shame.  It  is  the  unperiormed  du¬ 
ties  that  are  looked  after  most  critically. 
Failing  in  one  thing  is  failing  in  all  to 
the  eyes  of  the  looker-on.  may  maple. 
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The  Kind  of 

medicine 

you  need  is  the 

old  reliable  tonic  and 

blood-purifier, 

AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

it 

can  have 
no  substitute. 

Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 

MieOOMtl 

•Tuft’s Tiny  Pills* 

enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever  A 
^  he  wishes.  They  cause  the  food  toas- 
similate  and  nourish  the  body,  give  ^ 
UP  appetite  and  develop  flesh.  Price,  U5  fp 
cents.  Exact  size  shown  in  border. 


Pimples,  blotches 
and  eruptions  com¬ 
pletely  vanish  before 
a  steady  use  of 

Beecham’s 

(Worth  a  Giunea)  PJJ^ 


(Tasteless) 

'and  health  again  * 
'glows  in  the  pure  skin* 
'and  clear  complexion.* 


25  cents  a  box. 


■  AJH0FAC1ERKKS  OK  WA8H1M0  COM- 
POl’NUS  are  claiming  they  can  wash 
clothes  clean  without  the  use  of  the 
washboard.  But  the  only  way  to  wash 
without  the  use  of  the  washboard  is 
with  the  KOCKKR  WASHER  (and  any 
good  soap  or  washing  compound.)  The 
ROCKER  WASHER  is  warranted  to 
wash  100  PIECES  IN  ONE  HOUR. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO.  J 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Special  prices  to  dealers  and  agsota. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruct!®* 
Rook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stooi.2 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  $46  for  this  beau- 
.tiful  Instrument.  Send  to-day  for  iTRSS  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  H7Q.  CO  CNleago. 


Meet  and  Save  Per  Cent 

All  riders  say  they  cannot  sc«  hov 
wo  can  do  it  for  tho  money:  $2(1 
buys  an  elegant  Oxford  finely  fln» 
ished  and  nickel  plated  BioyoUt, 
warranted  to  be  first  class  simpll 
in  construction,  strong,  durable 
and  acurately  fitted,  whleh  ma*e« 
ridingon  our  Wheel  a  pleader* 

Instead  of  hard  work;  material  we  use  la  of  the  highest  grade,  «ma 
gcaracteod.  Write  to-day  for  our  illustrated  YR2X  eatalogua. 

ML  *W  WAMIH  ilfliAIA 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OK  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  fa^They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Hrst  insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents. 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  per 

line  leaded .  . 75  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  an  orders 
lor  transient  advertisements. 

IT  ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PlilCE  ONLY_aJ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8)4  marks,  or  iOJ4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THIS  BUBAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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WHAT  AILS  THE  CABBAGES  ? 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  : 

“  X  have  been  engaged  for  many  years  In  growing 
truck  for  shipment  to  the  Western  markets.  For  the 
past  two  years,  I,  as  well  as  all  others  engaged  In  the 
same  business  here,  have  suffered  considerable  loss 
on  our  cabbages  by  reason  of  their  poor  keeping 
qualities  The  cabbages,  when  cut  and  packed  in 
crates  for  shipment,  are  In  good  order,  solid,  Iresh- 
looking,  etc.,  and  nre  on  the  road  only  two  or  three 
days.  The  reports  lrom  the  commission  merchants 
are  always  :  ‘  Tour  cabbage  received  In  bad  order, 
unsalable,'  etc.  Now,  bow  can  one  account  for  this? 
Is  It  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  cabbage?  The  same 
seed,  lrom  the  same  growers  planted  under  the  same 
conditions,  with  tne  same  fertilizers,  etc.,  we  have 
used  for  years,  and  only  In  the  past  two  years  have 
we  had  the  trouble.”  d. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

We  couldn’t  account  for  It.  so  we  submitted  the 
letter  to  a  number  of  commlsslonmen  who  deal  In 
Southern  produce.  Here  Is  the  substance  of  what 
they  said: 

K  U.  Irost,  of  8.  U.  &  K.  H.  Frost,  100  Park  P,ac^ 
— "  I  couldn  t  do  anything  more  than  guess  at  the 
cause.  Tnere  are  so  many  things  that  might  happen 
to  truck  dtrlng  transportation.  It  might  be  lack  of 
ventilation,  or  the  cabbages  might  not  have  been 
mature  enough  when  cut.  Not  enough  particulars 
are  given  to  make  any  answer  a  satisfactory  one.” 

Job. i  B.  Page’s  Son,  102  Park  Place  — ”  It  might  be 
any  use  of  a  thousand  things  that  would  cause  such 
a  condition,  so  tnat  It  is  Impossible  to  ,ay  what  the 
trouble  was.  Lack  of  ventilation  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  It,  although  sometimes  cabbages 
carry  better  in  tight  barrels.  1  have  seen  them 
come  In  In  excellent  condition  In  such  pacnages  when 
they  had  been  packed  in  a  cool  atmosphere,  and  the 
cool  air  shut  up  with  them  as  It  were.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  tell  w.iat  the  trouble  was  without  knowing 
more  of  the  parti  ulars.” 

P.  Merseles,  of  P.  Merseles  &  Co.,  76  Dey  Street  — 
“  He’s  probably  been  shipping  to  some  of  these 
‘  snide  ’  dealers  who  are  doing  business  on  paper. 
Lots  of  them  send  out  quotations  above  those  of  the 
regular  dealers,  and  haven’t  anything  to  back  them 
up  with.  Every  shipper  should  learn  of  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  consignee,  and  he  can  do  tnls  through 
his  bank,  or  through  a  commercial  agency.  The  old, 
reliable  commission  mercnants  nave  a  reputation  to 
sustain,  and  they  can’t  ulfoid  10  do  anytnlng  but 
their  very  test  for  their  shippers.  This  man  has 
probably  been  shipping  to  some  of  the  unreliable 
class,  because  they  have  made  big  promises,  and  has 
lost  in  consequence.” 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street.— “  It  Is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  The  cabbages  may  have  been  longer 
on  the  road  than  he  thinks,  and  have  suffered  In  con¬ 
sequence.  Or  they  may  not  have  been  mature  enough 
when  cut.  There  Is  a  good  deal  In  packing  cabbages, 
too.  They  should  be  packed  during  the  cool  part  of 
the  day.  and  not  when  it  is  warm.  But  here  comes 
C.  L.  Allen,  an  old  seed  grower.  He  knows  all  about 
cabbagts;  let’s  ask  him  ”  Mr.  Allen  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned,  said :  ”  1  was  talking  only  the  other  day  with 

u  gentleman  fiom  the  South,  and  I  think  1  can  tell 
you  just  what  the  trouble  Is.  They  have  been  pack¬ 
ing  their  cabbages  differently  of  late  years,  and  I 
think  that  Is  largely  responsible.  They  trim  the 
heaos  very  closely,  and  don’t  leave  loose  leaves 
enough  on.  Then  they  pack  them  too  tightly  with¬ 
out  enough  ventilation.  Perhaps,  too,  they  are  put 
In  too  close  cars  lor  shipment,  as  cabbages  heat 
quickly  when  conlined  in  hot  weather.  I  think  that 
tnls  is  the  whole  troinle.  It  isn’t  likely  that  there  is 
any  disease  about  them.” 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTBS. 

Cheese  is  up. 

Butter  Is  down. 

Water- melons  are  dull. 

Kaspberiles  are  about  tlnlslied. 

Dried  fruits  are  extremely  dull. 

Eggs  show  the  effects  of  hot  weather. 

Few  water-melons  from  Georgia  now. 

Scarcity  of  money  makes  dull  markets. 

Most  apples  offered  are  of  poor  quality. 

Georgia  peaches  are  practically  out  of  market. 

A  very  few  yellow  sweet  potatoes  have  arrived. 

Saturday  Is  bargain  day  In  the  wholesale  market. 

Water-melons  are  coming  from  Virginia  and  trade 
is  dull. 

Jersey  musk-melo  .s  are  said  to  be  exceptionally 
good  this  year. 

Southern  fruits  are  prolonging  their  season  beyond 
ordinary  years. 

A  car-load  of  apples  was  received  lrom  Norfolk 
o  te  day  this  week. 

The  army  worm  Is  creating  great  havoc  In  some 
parts  of  Minnesota. 

Potato  prospects  ar.  discouraging  to  consumers  as 
well  as  to  producers. 

The  first  lots  of  Jersey  Lima  beans  came  In  a  week 
ago,  and  sold  for  $3  to  $3.50  per  bag. 

Tnree  car-loads  of  potatoes  were  received  In  sacks, 
a  very  poor  way  of  shipping  the  early  crop. 

Receipts  of  vegetables  from  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  are  extremely  short  on  account  of  drought. 

Maryland,  Delaware  and  Jersey  peaches  promise 
to  arrive  nearly  together  this  year.  If  they  do,  down 
goes  the  price. 

The  exports  of  hay  from  Canada  to  Europe  are  in¬ 
creasing,  and  .  ver  30,000  bales  were  shipped,  the  hay 
passing  through  New  York  In  transit. 

Corn  is  now  In  a  critical  stage  In  the  West,  and, 
with  a  continuation  of  the  extremely  dry  and  hot 
weather  recently  prevailing,  the  crop  will  be  largely 
curtal.ed. 

The  Egyptian  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  in  this 
country,  and  intends  making  a  thorough  study  of 
American  cotton  culture  before  returning  to  his 
native  land. 

At  Lampasas,  Texas,  50,000  pounds  of  wool  were 
sold  on  one  day  recently  at  prices  varying  from  10 
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to  13  cents,  buyers  offering  14  and  15  cents  for  the 
same  wool  a  month  ago. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Souti  ern  peanut  dealers  are 
making  an  effort  to  combine  to  control  the  remaining 
stock  on  hand.  The  object  Is  to  prevent  a  further 
decline  In  prices  and  to  try  to  stiffen  the  market  if 
possible. 

The  Las  Vegas  Stock  Grower  says  that  the  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association  of  Texas  Is  a  terror  to  the  cattle 
thieves.  It  does  Its  work  swiftly,  surely,  safely  and 
without  fuss  and  feathers.  It  corrals  the  thieves, 
rounds  ’em  up  in  jail,  and  the  cattle  raiser  gets  back 
the  value  of  his  property. 

Large  numbers  of  Ohio  farmers  are  feeding  their 
wheat  to  the  hogs,  rather  than  sell  at  the  prevailing 
low  prices.  They  expect  to  realize  $1  per  bushel  for 
It  by  this  means.  One  case  Is  reported  in  which  a 
farmer  turned  150  head  of  hogs  into  hlB  wheat  field, 
not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  harvest  It 
Reports  from  New  Orleans  say  that  all  accounts 
agree  In  reporting  the  sugar  crop  to  be  In  exception- 
ably  fine  condition  and  promising  a  yield  above  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  experienced  since  the  Civil  War. 
Both  the  plant  and  stubble  cane  promise  fine  yields, 
and  should  there  be  a  favorable  harvesilng  season 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  bumper  yield. 

It  Is  said  that  packages  of  peaches  selling  lr.  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  market  last  week  ai  $1.  paid  the 
commission  mercnant  10  cents  and  the  grower  3 
cents,  while  the  balance  went  for  transportation. 
Icing,  crating  and  labor.  A  contemp  .rary  very  sagely 
remarks  that  this  Is  evidently  a  case  In  which  the 
raliroad  charged  “  what  the  traffic  would  bear.” 

Solicitor  Hart,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  decided  that  manufacturers  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  may  pack  their  product  in  one-pound,  two- 
pound  and  tnree-pound  packages,  and  pack  these 
In  wooden  receptacles  of  not  less  than  five  pounds’ 
capacity  each.  Hitherto  the  size  of  the  packages  in 
which  this  article  can  be  sold  by  the  manufacturer 
has  been  limited  to  five  pound  firkins  or  buckets. 

“  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  grapes  now  In 
market?  ”  was  aBked  of  a  commission  merchant  who 
handles  large  quantities  of  fruit.  ’’Moore’s  Early 
and  Delaware  sell  best.  There  would  be  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Niagaras  now  when  grapes  are  scarce, 
but  they  drop  from  the  stems  so  badly  that  retailers 
do  not  care  for  them.  This  same  trouble  is  experi¬ 
enced  to  some  extent  wLh  the  others  mentioned, 
but  to  a  less  degree.” 

The  wool  growers  of  Utah  met  In  Salt  Lake  City 
recently  and  decided  to  organize  a  Territorial  wool 
growers’  association,  the  principal  object  of  which 
will  be  to  provide  for  the  storage  and  shipment  of 
the  entire  Utah  wool  clip  next  year.  This  means 
that  in  future  Utah  wool  glowers,  instead  of  Eastern 
wool  buyers,  will  handle  the  product  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  This  action  was  brougbt  on  by  the  unprece- 
dently  low  price  at  wh.ch  wool  Is  sold  this  season. 
Tne  beBt  Utah  clips,  which  sold  last  year  for  17J4 
cents,  find  few  buyers  at  cents  now. 

From  the  Indian  Territory  comes  the  report  that 
harvesting  Is  aDOut  over  with  wheat  making  from  18 
to  25  bushels  per  acre  and  oats  from  80  to  GO  bushels; 
but  the  low  prices  put  tne  farmers  and  the  country 
generally  In  a  very  bad  condition.  It  takes  good 
No.  2  wheat  to  bring  40  cents  per  bushel  and  oats  are 
going  slowly  at  20  cents.  Largo  quantities  of  grain  are 
being  stored  in  the  elevators  because  the  farmers 
refuse  to  sell  for  these  prices.  Corn  Is  short,  although 
the  valley  crop  will  make  from  30  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  while  the  high  or  pratrte  lands  will  make  very 
little,  owing  to  the  early  drought.  Cotton  is  fine  and 
meat  of  the  crop  is  estimated  at  a  bale  per  acre. 

Gov*  Lewelllng,  of  Kansas,  has  announced  that  he 
will  within  a  few  days  appoint  a  commission  to  visit 
Chicago  to  confer  with  representatives  of  European 
governments  regarding  his  plan  to  ship  the  products 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  European  countries  via 
the  Mississippi  River,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  The  Governor  has  collected  statistics 
to  show  that  74  per  cent  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the 
United  states  is  grown  in  this  region,  and  that  if 
producers  and  shippers  would  use  the  natural  water¬ 
ways  Instead  of  railroads  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
they  would  save  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Lie 
claims  to  have  assurances  that  the  representatives 
of  European  governments  look  with  favor  upon  Ills 
plan.  # 

The  amount  of  grain  passing  eastward  through  the 
port  of  Buffalo  during  July  very  nearly  equaled  the 
same  month  last  year,  while  tne  total  receipts  since 
the  opening  of  navigation  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  3,000, 10U  bushels  Estimating  Hour  as  wheat, 
the  receipts  for  July  were  21.041,354  bushel1,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  21,0  2,645  bushels  In  July,  1892.  From  the 
operlng  of  navigation  to  date  the  receipts  were 
78,136,4(0  bushels,  agalns  75,343,855  In  the  same  period 
of  1892.  The  canal  trade  shows  a  large  Increase. 
Tne  shipments  of  grain  by  Erie  Canal  for  July  were 
6,835.502  bushels,  again  t  3,591,072  In  the  same  month 
of  1892.  From  the  opening  of  navigation  to  date  the 
shipments  were  19,161,304  bushels,  against  11,089,697 
last  year.  The  number  of  canal  boats  cleared  since 
tve  canal  opened  was  3.133,  against  2,0?0  In  the  same 
period  of  1892. 

The  total  exports  of  farm  produce  from  Canada 
were  larger  last  year  than  ever  before  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  markets  of  the  United  States  are  prac¬ 
tically  closed  to  many  of  them.  Canada  has  been 
working  hard  to  find  outlets  In  other  directions, 
although  these  efforts  have  not  always  been  success  • 
ful.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  the  aggregate  exports 
were  $118,687,600  and  the  aggregate  Imports  $128,000,- 
000,  the  total  foreign  trade  being  about  $16,000,000 
greater  than  in  1892  and  $37,000  000  greater  than  in 
1890.  Since  1882  the  exports  have  exceeded  $100,000,- 
000  only  In  1892  and  1893.  These  exports  Include  for¬ 
eign  merchandise  ;  nd  coin  and  bullion,  but  the 
domestic  exports  were  $105,900,000,  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  $20,000,000  over  1890.  The  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette  believes  that  the  increase  of  Imports, 
about  $11,500,0  0  In  1893  over  1892,  has  occurred  In 
the  raw  materials  of  domestic  manufacture,  and 
such  manufactured  goods  as  are  not  made  in  Canada. 

Last  Tuesday  Chicago  witnessed  the  most  remark¬ 
able  collapse  of  the  pork  market  that  has  ever 
startled  even  that  sensational  city.  Last  spring 
John  Cudahy,  an  old  employee  and  protegO  of  Phll_ 


D.  Armour,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  latter, 
tried  to  corner  wheat,  and  the  attempt  cost  him  from 
$2,500,000  to  $’.0.0,000,  out  he  hi  d  still  left  from  $15,- 
000,000  to  $  8,000,000  in  his  vast  packing  ventures  In 
Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Tennessee  and 
Kansas  and  in  funds  ready  for  Investment  In  other 
enterprises.  With  a  number  of  confederates  he 
started  corners  tn  pork  and  lard  last  March,  with  the 
avo  ed  intention  of  wresting  from  Armour  the  mil¬ 
lions  the  latter  had  just  taken  lrom  him  In  the  wheat 
deal.  He  and  his  clique  ran  the  price  of  pork  up  to 
$2'  per  barrel  and  kept  It  therefor  sometime:  but 
finally  It  closed  at  $19  25  last  Monday  night.  Next 
morning  It  started  at  $18. ”5;  when  Armour's  brokers 
began  to  dump  It  freely  on  the  market  and  prices 
quickly  dropped  to  $18,  $.7.  $16.50  and  soon  till,  39 
minutes  alter  the  tap  of  the  opening  bell,  the  com¬ 
modity  had  reached  $10.50  per  barrel  and  Cudahy 
and  his  confederates  were  bankrupted.  Then  lor  a 
few  minutes  It  sold  for  $9  5 ’,  but  readly  recovered, 
and  sold  at  $12.50  before  night.  A  great  part  of  the 
pork  held  by  the  clique  was  bought  at  $;0ormore, 
and  the  slump  ruined  them  utterly— for  the  time  at 
any  rate;  but  like  other  gamblers,  these  ”  specula¬ 
tors  ’  in  produce,  even  when  "  dead  broke  ”  bave  a 
haolt  of  soon  scraping  enough  money  togetner  to 
gamble  again  anu  irequently  regain  a  large  part  of 
tneir  lost  wealth.  The  atrst  reports  Bay  Codabv 
and  most  of  his  confederates  did  not  Invest  a  1  their 
luuds  in  tned-ai;  and  tnat  the  first  especially  has 
still  several  mil  ions  with  which  he  Is  sure  to  "try 
again  ”  In  sympatny  witn  pork,  lard,  wheat,  cotton 
ato  other  products  rapidly  tell  off  in  prtce,  but  when 
It  was  realized  that  the  pork  corner  nad  utterly  col¬ 
lapsed  and  that  prices  In  It  had  reached  bottom,  the 
other  articles  soon  recovered  and  prices  ot  some 
rose  even  higher  than  at  toe  opening  of  the  market. 
Tnose  who  naturaliv  sympathize  with  gambling  will 
alone  feel  any  pity  for  the  defeated  ;  peculators  in 
produce.  _ ' _ 
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CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 
A  O  |J  IP*  Q  Are  Nature’s 
M  OntO  Fertilizer. 

Supplied  by  Kail  on  Short  Notice.  1  can  posi¬ 
tively  guarantee  my  Ashes  pure  unleached  and  free 
from  adulteration.  For  IUuce,  Pamphlet  and  all 
other  Information,  address 

CHA8.  STEVENS,  Drawer  ♦>, 

Napanee,  Ontario.  Can. 


CIDER  MILLS, 


With  Double  Crank, 
Adjustable  Rollers 
and  Feed  Regulator. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 

YORK,  PA. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SI  O  r  II  rnnBT  loo  Park  Place,  N.  V. 
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Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  POTATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs.  DRESSED  CALVES 
In  car  lots. 

166  Reade  Street,  New  York, 
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FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying1  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject, 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’ 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  His  book  is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  inunual  of  practical  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  eaeh  species  of  fruit.”— 
liosto-n  A  dvertiser. 

“In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (in  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener's  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“  Tne  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enougn  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


50c. 
per  box 
6  for  $2.50. 


Blood 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y, 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 
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Low-Down  ’ Milk  Wagon 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Wagon  Co., 

EARI.V1LLE,  N.  Y. 


W8 

[ryThei1 


Heats 

LEADERS 

AND  SEE 


Orllnator  of  Winter  Fife,  Early  Red  Clawson, 
American  Bronze,  and  the  latest  and  best  Early 
Genesee  Giant,  Early  White  Leader,  also  Pride  of 
Genesee,  the  longest  headed  of  all  with  long;  dark 
lliity  grain.  See  cash  prize  offered  for  largest 
yield  of  Early  Genesee  Giant. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
A,  N.  JONES,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Order 


Special  Inducements  to  those  ordering  now. 


S>  racuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Auburn,  N.  Y- 


l>f!P  CAE  C  To  »ettle  an  estate,  two  river 
lUll  uHLUi  farms  near  the  c,ty  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N  Y.  One  1/5  and  one  195  acres,  adjoining. 
Very  productive,  well  watered.  Address 

P.  F.  SUKAK,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


RIGBY  POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  only  successful  potato  digger  ever  Invented 
Durable,  easy  to  work  and  satisfactory  In  results. 
Is  being  used  in  the  great  Aroostook  potato  region. 
Send  for  circulars  giving  testimonials  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

RIGBY  &  BURLEIGH, 

II OUIiTON,  MAINE. 


C  p  n  I  i  fl  I  A  a  BPeclmen  of  wood  from  Callfor- 
**  *“  u  nla  big  trees,  30  cents,  postage 

paid.  Address  J.  H.  POYNER,  Fresno.  Cal. 


For  Sale  Cheap. 

A  No.  2  Cycle  Ensilage  Cutter,  In  good  order;  can 
use  steam  or  borse  power. 

A.  H.  WITHINGTON,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


CANNING 

Farnham,  N.  Y 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


BICYCLE 


TO  Ay  Y  HOY  OU  UIKL 

under  18  years  of  *ge  who  will  work  for 
ua  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED. 

1  Band  thi.  adv.  to  A.  CUHTI8  A  CO., 
k  4GWE8T  QUINCY  t>T„ CHICAGO,  ifjL 


TREg 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  li  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  ButldlLg,  Chicago,  ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


SUP  PLIES'7*^  Water‘ Ga9t  00, 


jC  B  8  V#  1  i  klbU Mining,  Ditching,  Pump* 
^/ngf,  Wind&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  2  So. 

"  ■  “““"TheAmericanWellWorks.Aurora.IIL 
11-13 S.Canal, St., CHICAGO, ILL.  \ 

Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  | 


Branch  House a 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

DR.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O 


ADAPTED  TO 

houses  ..  . 

4  ••  barns 

SiFSHEDS  EXC. 

FOB  INFORMATION  &  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

NILES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.NiiM 
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GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  11*@  12* 

Timothy . 2  00  02  26 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  21*®  22 

Prime .  2016®  21 

Common  to  medium .  19  a  20 

Old  olds .  8  @  12 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  189 !,  choice .  21  ®  22 

Common  to  prtme .  19  ®  21 

California,  old  olds .  6  ®  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  45  @  48 

Altmarks.  etc .  42  @  45 

NUTS. 

Peanuts.  Va  .  h  p.,  fancy,  per  Id .  5  @  516 

Pair,  per  lb .  416®  4?< 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  ID .  216 ®  3 

No.  2,  per  lb .  1?6@  2 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lo .  316®  3H 

No.  2,  per  lb .  l$f@  2 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  L  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00  32  75 

S’n,  Hose,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  50  2  75 

S'n,  Chill  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  0>®’l25 

S’n,  ungraded,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Soutnern,  second,  per  bol . 125®  — 

Southern,  culls,  per  bbl .  59@  75 

N.  C-,  Sweet,  red.  per  bbl  . 2  00  *4  60 

Eastern  Shore,  sweet  yellow,  per  bbl _ 3  10@4  50 

POT7LTRY — LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair  .  80  ®  81 

Southern,  per  pair . 60  ®  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  15  @  15J6 

Western,  per  lb .  15  ®  — 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  14)6®  16 

Geese.  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  natr  .  1  25  @1  £0 

Southern  and  Southwestern. per  palr.l  00  ffll  12 

Pigeons.  old,  tame,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  por  lb .  8)6®  9 

Spring  chickens,  ocal.  per  ID .  14  @  16 

Western,  per  lc .  12  @  14 

Southern,  per  bbl . .  12  @  13 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  ®  12 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  l’hlla  ,  broilers,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb .  17  ®  18 

Small .  14  @  16 

Western  .broilers,  dry-picked .  13  @  — 

Western  brot  ors,  scalded,  large .  11  ®  12 

Western  broilers,  sea  ded  m’d  w’hts.  10  @  11 

Western  broilers,  scalded,  small .  7  ®  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  17)6®  — 

western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  . .  18  @  — 

Prime, Beaded .  12)6®  — 

State  and  Penn  ,  fair,  per  lb .  Id  ®  12 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  ®  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  . .  8)6®  9 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Eastern,  per  lb .  14  ®  — 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  25  ®1  50 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prune,  per  lb. . .  10  @  12 
Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  8  ®  10 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 3  0i@6  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . ]  26@1  60 

Cauliflower.  L.  L.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  0085  00 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  — @  _ 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  7)02  00 

Jersey,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Pickles.  L.  I.,  per  1/00 . 2  0002  60 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bDl .  2  5103  00 

Green  Corn,  per  00  .  7501  10 

Onions.  Egyptian,  rer  110-lb  bag..  _ 1  P0@2  10 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  5003  00 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 2  0003  00 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  Red,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Peas.  L.  1.,  per  bag .  — ®  _ 

Jersey,  per  basket .  —a  — 

Sqnash.  L.  I..  per  bbl .  2  0002  50 

Jersey,  white,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  — @  — 

L.  1.,  per  uag . 1  co@l  60 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75®1  (X) 

Tomatoes.  Pnlladelphla,  per  basket .  5P@  60 

Maryland,  per  carrier . 1  0n@1  25 

Norfolk,  Acme,  per  carrier .  75@1  00 

Norrolk,  per  crate .  £0®  65 

South  Jersey,  per  box .  5C@  80 

Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box . 1  25'frl  50 

Mon.  Conrty  Grand,  per  box . 1  00@1  25 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl...  75®1  00 


In  writing  to  adyertisers  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

INCUBATOR8  AND  POULTRY  PAPERS  — 1.  Where 
car  I  get  the  best  style  of  Incubator  with  a  capacity 
of  200  to  3  0  eggs,  and  what  des  It  cost?  2.  What 
book  or  paper  would  be  advisable  for  a  beginner  on 
chicken  raising  ? 

A\’S.- The  question  of  the  best  incubator  is  one 
susceptible  of  several  answers.  The  good  results 
obtained  are  as  often  assnvthe  results  of  skillful 
operation,  so  that  those  which  give  good  satisfaction 
with  one  i  erson  come  far  short  with  another.  It 
isn’t  reasonable  to  expect  too  much  of  a  cheap  In¬ 
cubator,  that  Is,  a  low-priced  one,  though  there 
are  some  such  which  give  good  results  with  careful 
operators.  As  a  general  rule,  such  require  closer  at¬ 
tention.  The  Prairie  State,  Homer  City,  Pa.;  the 
Monitor.  A.  F.  Williams.  Bristol,  Conn  ;  the  Pine- 
land,  Plneland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  James- 
burg.  N  J.,  and  others,  do  good  work.  Many  have 
been  advertised  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  few 
months  Write  to  some  of  these  advertisers  and  get 
thrlr  clrc  lars.  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  most  of 
the  manufacturers  of  tbe  higher-priced  machines 
have  been  making  a  cheaper  machine  also,  evidently 
to  supply  the  demand  for  such  a  machine  2.  Get 
The  Business  Hen,  40  cents,  of  this  company;  The 
Poultry  Keeper.  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  or  Farm  Poultry, 
Boston,  Msbs.,  and,  of  course,  read  the  articles  on 
poultry  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Prospects  for  potatoes.— Wbat  is  The  Rural’s 
opinion  on  the  price  of  potatoes  this  fall;  and  what 
Is  that  of  the  readers  cf  the  paper?  The  weather  Is 
very  dry  here,  and  potatoes  are  setting  very  light; 
more  acres  are  planted  than  usual,  but  I  don’t  think 
there  will  be  as  large  n  yield.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Montcalm  County.  Mich. 

Axs.— From  all  reports,  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  potatoes  will  be  a  very  short  crop.  and.  in  con¬ 
sequence,  prices  will  be  high.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  farmers  should  expect  exorbitant 
prices  for  their  crop.  It  Is  unlikely  that  they  will  go 
much  hlcher  than  at  present.  Although  potatoes 
are  protected  by  a  25-cent  duty,  just  as  soon  as  the 
price  gets  at  all  high,  Europe  begins  sending  her  sur¬ 
plus,  and  this  prevents  any  extreme  prices.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  not  good  for  as  large  an  Importation  as 
usual,  but  there  are  likely  to  be  enoug  i  to  help  out 
oar  deficiency.  But  potatoes  here  will  be  good  pro¬ 
perty. 

Pickling  Cucumbers.— what  is  the  proper 
method  of  preparing  cucumbers  for  pickles  for  mar¬ 
ket?  What  Is  the  proper  size?  What  Is  the  probable 
yield  per  acre? 

G.  A.  D.,  R.  C  W.,  F.  H..  E  G  K  ,  J  D.  O  ,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANS.— Probably  different  methods  are  employed  in 
different  factories.  In  one  factory  of  which  we  know 
the  cucumbers  are  placed  In  large  tanks  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  In.  and  covered  with  strong  brine 
In  which  they  remain  about  six  weeks.  They  are 
then  assorted  according  to  size  and  placed  In  such 
packages  as  the  market  to  be  supplied  demands. 
This  probably  varies  in  different  places,  and  must  be 
ascertained  by  those  doing  the  plckllDg.  Some  cus¬ 
tomers  like  small  pickles,  others  large,  so  It  Is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  Is  the  proper  size.  The  operation 
of  pickling  Is  a  comparatively  easy  one.  and  many 
farmers  do  a  good  business  In  putting  up  pickles  for 
the  local  market;  still  It  Is  unwise  for  any  one  to  en¬ 
gage  In  It  extensively  without  some  experience,  or 
the  advice  of  an  experienced  operator.  The  usual 
method  Is  for  a  company  to  establish  a  factory,  and 
contract  with  growers  to  furnish  a  certain  amount 
of  encumbers,  or  rather  the  product  of  a  certain 
number  of  acres.  Some  authorities  give  the  yield 
as  150,000  per  acre  of  good  land;  but  this  Is  largely  a 
question  of  soil,  fertilizers,  culture,  etc.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  try  to  give  soon  a  more  complete  account 
of  the  whole  business. 

Cabbage  Worms  Again.— What  is  the  best  rem¬ 
edy  for  cabbage  worms  ?  j.  l. 

Ans  —We  repeat  what  we  gave  In  the  Issue  of  July 
15.  This  Is  an  easy  pest  to  overcome.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  simplest  and  easiest  remedies  to  applv,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  tbe  cheapest,  Is  hot  water  applied  with 
a  common  garden  sprinkler.  It  should  be  applied  at 
a  temperature  of  about  130  degrees,  and  will  need  to 
be  nearly  or  quite  boiling  hot  when  put  Into  the 
sprinkler.  This  will  kill  the  worms  without  Injury 
to  the  cabbages.  Test  a  few  first  to  see  about  the 
temperature.  The  kerosene  emulsion  Is  a  good  rem¬ 
edy  when  the  plants  are  small,  but  should  not  be 
used  when  they  re  near  maturity.  Pyrethrum, 
Buhach  or  good  Insect  powder  of  any  kind  is  diluted 
with  six  or  eight  times  Its  bulk  of  plaster  or  flour, 
and  put  on  the  plants  with  any  kind  of  a  powder  gun 
or  bellows  Repeat  the  applications  at  Intervals  of 
a  week  or  10  days. 

New  York  Game  Laws.— For  the  benefit  of  some 
of  us  wno  wish  to  ship  game  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  will  you  tell  us  something  of  the  game  laws  as 
they  row  Bland?  They  are  changed  so  frequently 
that  it  Is  difficult  for  ordinary  mortals  to  keep  track 
of  them.  F.  L.  e. 

Ans.— So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  laws  as  they 
stood  after  being  revised  by  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  are  about  bb  follows: 

The  open  season  on  quail  Is  from  November  1  to 
January  1 ,  and  they  can  legally  be  possessed  and  sold 
up  to  February  1. 

Open  season  on  woodcock.  August  15  to  January  1 ; 
except  In  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties,  where 
the  season  Is  from  August  1  to  January  1.  Possession 
and  sale  of  legally  killed  permitted  until  February  1. 

Grouse  and  partridge,  open  season  August  15  to 
January  1,  except  In  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ties  from  November  1  to  January  1.  Possession  and 
sale  of  legally  killed  permitted  up  to  Februaryl. 

Snipe  and  plover,  open  season  September  1  to  Mav 
1,  except  In  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties, 
where  It  Is  from  July  1  to  January  1. 

Deer  can  be  legally  killed  and  sold  from  August  15 
to  November  1,  and  legally  killed  stock  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  sold  up  to  November  15. 

r.he  open  season  on  black  and  gray  squirrels  and 
rabbits  is  from  September  1  to  January  1,  except  In 
Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties,  where  It  Is  from 
November  1  to  January  1. 

The  open  season  on  hares  In  Kings,  Queens  and 
8uffolk  counties  Is  from  November  1  to  January  1; 
Other  counties  are  unprotected. 


MARKETS 


POTATO  DIGGER 


BBAN8  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 

Foreign,  Medium . 

Foreign,  Pea . 

Pea,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

White  Kidney . 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Bags,  per  bush . 

Southern,  Biackeye,  per  bag . 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . 

Green  self  working . 

Common  hurl . 

Common  self  working  . . 

Inside  and  covers  green .  . 

Inside  and  cover,  common . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  separator,  extras . 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . . . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  extras.. 

First  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Welsh  tc.bs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts... 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  factory,  extras .  _ 

Firsts . 15  @’5* 

Seconds . 14  @14)6 

Thirds . 13  013)6 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  fall  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy  9)6®  9 * 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice .  8*@  9 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  8*@  8* 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  9  @  — 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fair .  84f  @ 

Full  cream,  Urge, common .  8  @  8)6 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  wnlte .  9  @  — 

Full  cream,  small  color  d .  9  @  — 

Full  cream,  good .  8)6® 

Skims,  choice .  7  @7* 

Skims,  fine .  5)4®  6)6 

Skims,  good .  3*®  5)4 

8kims,  poor .  )6@  3 

EGGS. 

New-latd,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  17@  — 

N.  V.  State  and  Prnn .  16  @  17 

Michigan  fancy .  18  @  — 

Northern  lnd.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  111 .  15  @  16 

Other  Western  and  No  thwestern .  14  @  14)6 

Southwestern .  14  @  14)6 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 1  5U  <rol  50 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Md.  &  Del.,  Astrachan,  per  crate.  60®  1  00 

Green,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Up-River,  Astrnenan,  per  bbl .  100®  175 

Uo-Klver,  Sweet  Bougn,  per  Dol .  1  0J@  1  75 

Jersey,  AsUachan,  per  box .  30®  40 

Jersey,  Sweet,  oer  box .  30@  40 

Jersey,  Sweet  Bongh,  per  bbl .  1  25  1  75 

Jeisey,  Sour  Bough,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  75 

Jersey,  early  varieties.  Door,  per  obi  ..  1  00®  1  25 
Jersey.  Astrachan,  h  pk’d.  per  d  h.  bbl  1  2a®  1  75 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  per  quart .  10®  11 

Cherries,  black,  fancy,  por  lb .  1<1@  12 

Fancy.  Red  and  White,  per  lb .  8®  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4®  7 

Prime  sour,  per  lb .  3@  6 

Currants,  cherry,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

Cherry,  per  quart .  5©  6 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  4®  7 

Prime,  per  oush .  1  50©  2  00 

Grapes,  Ga.  Delaware,  5-lb  basket .  16®  30 

Ga  Champion,  10-lb  basket .  25©  39 

S.  C  ,  Moore's  Early,  per  lo .  5®  8 

8.  C.,  Delaware,  per  lb .  8®  10 

Huckleberries,  Soawangunk  Mt.,  per  quart  8®  11 

Penn.,  per  basket .  SO®  75 

Jersey,  per  quart .  P@  11 

Jersey,  per  box .  £0®  75 

Md.,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Musk-melons,  Southern,  Christina,  per  bbl  1  60®  2  25 

Southern,  other  varieties,  per  bDl .  100®  150 

Southern,  fancy,  per  basket . 1  00®  I  25 

Soutnern,  poor  to  fair,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

Southern,  prime,  per  crate .  1  750  2  25 

Southern,  poor  per  crate.  .  1  00®  1  £0 

Southern,  Golden  Gem,  per  bbl .  2  25®  3  00 

Southern,  Anne  Arundle,  per  bbl  ....  1  75@  210 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl  ...  2  26®  210 
Peaches,  Del  and  Md  .  Troth,  per  crate...  1  00®  i  50 

Del  and  Md.,  Mt.  Rose,  per  crate .  1  2f@  1  75 

Jersey,  per  basket .  40®  75 

Pears.  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  25 

Le  Conte,  per  bbl....  2  00®  4  00 

Bartlett,  Ga  ,  per  box .  1  00®  1  25 

Bartlett,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Scooter,  per  basket . .  1  75®  2  0i 

Bell,  per  basket .  1  60®  2  25 

Plums  N.  C.,  wild  goose,  per  basket .  —0  — 

Georgia,  wild  goose,  per  carrier .  —  @  — 

Md.  A  Del.  Beach,  per  quart .  4®  5 

Water-melons,  prime,  per  100 . 15  000  17  00 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  100 . 13  00015  00 

Poor,  per  100 . 10  00@17  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 70  ®73 

Rye . . . 54  ®59 

Barley . —  @— 

Buckwheat . —  @— 

Corn . 40  ®52 

Oats . 36  @47 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  95 

No.  2 .  80  @  85 

No  3 .  70  @  80 

Shipping .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed .  70  @  80 

Clover .  70  ®  75 

Salt .  45  0  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  60  ®  65 

No.  2  rye  .  55  @  60 

8hortrye .  50  @  55 

Oat .  <0@  — 

Wheat . .  40  @ 

HONEY 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb .  9  0  11 

Extracted  S  ut!:ern.  per  gallon .  60  @  70 

California,  light  amber,  round  lots, 
per  lb .  8  @  10 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live — Best  native  steers . 5  00  @5  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans . 300  04  25 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50  @4  30 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb .  6  @  6* 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5)6®  6)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @5)6 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @3)6 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  3  ®  3-* 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3  @3)6 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  10  @  - 

Country  dressed,  prime .  9  @  9)6 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  8  @  8)6 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7  ®  7)6 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  5)6®  6)6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  6  @  5)6 

Cows,  M'llch.  choice . 50  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . . . 20  00  @46  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  8  @11)6 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @6$^ 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Gogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 5  20  @6  00 


A  16-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery.  Ohio, 


13*®— 
.19*®— 
17*®18 
16)6  ®17 
.15*016 
.1.8)6  ®I9 
.17  ®17)6 
.16  @16* 
.15  @15)6 
•  17)6@18 
.16  @16* 
.15  @15* 
,16*®17 
.15*316 
.15  @15* 
.16  @16* 
.15  @15* 
.14  @14* 


STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR  EVAPORATOR. 

Best,  Cheapest  &  Most  Reliable  on  tho  market.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  AddressWiu.  Malil  Evaporator t’o.,  ((iilney,  III. 


A  Safe  Investment 


In  these  days  of  big  Bank  failures,  and  lack  of 
confidence  everywhere,  what  can  be  better  than 
permanent  farm  improvements.  You  knew 
your  bank  was  all  right,  but  went  earlv  to  avoid  tho 
rush,  and  now  what  will  you  do  with  the  money? 
Answer.  Build  Page  fence,  and  the  panic  will  prove 
a  blessing  to  you. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES  SUB 

Handsome  Catalogue  of  the  Best  varieties  (old  and  new)  ;  also  list  o(  Holland  Bulbs  and  Specialties  for 

Fall  Planting,  mailed  ELLWflNGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 


free  on  application, 


f0pr*m 


ROYAL  CHURCH 


NEW  RED 
RASPBERRY 


Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Experl-  Mathew  Crawford,  of  Ohio,  says:  “Royal  Church 

Tnent  station  savs-  “Koval  Ohnreh  Is  larvp  and  of  bore  the  best  arid  most  beautiful  berries  I  ever  saw 
ment  Station,  says.  Royal  Church  is  large  and  of  u  u  yery  ]arge  Qf  a  beautlfuJ)  brlfht  color,  bavor 

fine  quality.”  In  his  bulletin  for  189’,  he  says:  good,  aroma  line,  canes  perfectly  hardv,  vigorous 

“Plants  vigorous  and  productive.  Berries  large,  and  productive. ” 

dark  crimson,  moderately  firm,  excellent  quality.  A  pr0f  L.  K.  Taft,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
very  promising  variety.”  lege,  In  his  bulletin  savs;  “Of  the  red  varieties, 

Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  United  States  Pomologlst  R°yal  tch,‘rc*i  18  °,ne  ot  tbe  ,ln08t  Promising.  It  Is 
of  Washington.  D  C..  says:  “  Royal  Church  U  one  of  hardy  t0  tbe  llP«-  1  well  pleased  with  it. 
the  best  red  varieties.  The  fruiting  branches  are  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station  says:  “  It  Is 
long  and  heavily  loaded  with  green  and  ripe  lruit.  earlier  than  Culbbert,  more  productive,  hardy.  As 
Berry  large,  round,  juicy  and  of  rich  flavor.”  good  as  Brlnkle  s  Orange  In  quality.” 

Over  150  berries  have  been  counted  on  a  single  branch.  Tho  size  of  the  berries  is  seven-eighths  of  an 
Inch  to  an  inch  In  diameter.  One  hundred  berries  weigh  11  ounces.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PORK'S  A-GETTING  LOW. 

When  the  farmer's  stock  of  fodder 
He  has  placed  vritliin  the  barn, 

When  he’s  gathered  all  the  apples 
And  has  placed  them  safe  from  harm, 
When  the  butcherl-g  Is  over. 

Then  the  farmer  feels  sc-so, 

But  he's  always  sort  of  worried 
Fears  the  pork’s  a-glttln’  low. 

He  sees  the  signs  of  winter 
In  the  breast-bone  of  a  fowl, 

And  he  fears  a  spell  of  weather 
For  he's  heard  a  tooting  owl; 

As  he  tills  the  yawning  wood-box 
He  remarks  •*  It’s  going  to  snow," 

Then  he  says,  “  We  must  be  keeful, 

For  the  pork's  a-glttin’  low." 

When  the  cold  and  snapping  breezes 
Bend  the  sear  and  leafless  trees. 

When  a  pile  of  feathery  snow-flakes 
Is  the  most  a  farmer  sees; 

Then  he  comes  In  from  the  tavern, 

A  d  he  whispers  rather  slow: 

“  Goin’  to  be  a  freeztn’  winter, 

An’  the  pork’s  a-glttln’  low.” 

So  throughout  the  winter  season 
And  a  part  way  through  the  spring, 

The  farmer  feeds  the  cattle, 

And  doesn’t  say  a  thing; 

But  when  he  sees  us  eating, 

With  his  face  expressing  woe, 

He  remarks,  while  helping  mother, 

That,  "the  pork’s  a-glttln'  low." 

HOWARD  R.  GARI8. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

I’ick  Out  His  Bear  — How  many  there 
are  of  us  who  would  prefer  to  pick  out 
our  own  punishment  like  the  little  boy 
thus  described  in  Harper’s  Young  People: 

The  boy  was  covered  with  mud  to  the 
top  of  his  kilt  skirt;  there  were  mud 
patches  on  his  face  and  hair,  and  he  had 
lost  his  hat,  but  in  his  hand  he  grasped 
a  chicken— a  limp,  wet  and  muddy 
chicken.  It  was  the  cause  of  his  trouble, 
for  he  had  thrown  stones  in  the  yard  that 
afternoon,  and  had  accidentally  killed 
the  chicken.  His  sister  had  declared 
that  she  could  not  love  such  a  cruel  boy. 
Then  he  had  disappeared,  and  had  been 
found  stuck  in  a  swamp. 

When  he  saw  his  mother  his  feelings 
overcame  him,  and  he  burst  into  a  loud 
wail. 

“  My  sister  doesn’t  love  me!  my  sister 
doesn’t  love  me!  I  want  to  get-losted  in 
the  woods,  and  let  the  bears  eat  me  !” 

“But,”  said  his  mother,  “you  cried 
when  you  pinched  your  fingers  with  the 
clothespin,  and  it  would  hurt  you  far 
more  if  the  bears  should  eat  you.” 

The  boy  was  interested,  and  dried  his 
tears.  “  I  mean  a  kind,  tame  bear,”  he 
said,  choking  a  sob. 

“  But  a  tame  bear  has  sharp  teeth.” 

The  boy  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his 
muddy  hand,  and  was  lost  in  thought  for 
a  while.  Then  he  raised  his  head.  His 
countenance  was  cheerful,  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  sorrow  in  his  tone,  and  he 
cried,  “I  mean — I  mean  a  nice  little 
curly  dog  wifout  any  teef.” 

Old-Time  Marketing. — In  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Alice  Morse  Earle  gives  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  market  trips  known  to  New 
England  farmers  of  the  olden  time. 
Shortly  after  Christmas  the  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood  would  start  together 
for  the  distant  market  town  : 

The  two-horse  pung,  or  the  single¬ 
horse  pod,  shod  with  steel  shoes  an  inch 
thick,  was  closely  packed  with  the  accu¬ 
mulated  farm  wealth — whole  pigs,  fir¬ 
kins  of  butter,  casks  of  cheese  (four 
cheeses  in  a  cask),  bags  of  beans,  peas 
or  corn,  skins  of  mink,  fox  and  fisher-cat 
that  the  boys  had  trapped,  birch  brooms 
that  the  boys  had  made,  yarn  that  their 
sisters  had  spun,  and  stockings  and  mit¬ 
tens  that  they  had  knitted — in  short, 
anything  that  a  New  England  farm 
could  produce  that  would  sell  to  any 
profit  in  a  New  England  town.  So 
closely  was  the  sleigh  packed,  in  fact, 
that  the  driver  cculd  not  be  seated.  The 
sturdy  and  hearty  farmer  stood  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  semicircular  step  in  the  rear  of  the 
sle’gh,  his  body  protected  against  the 
sharp,  icy  blasts  by  the  high  sleigh-back. 
At  times  he  ran  alongside  or  behind  his 
vehicle  to  keep  his  blood  in  '.risk  circu¬ 
lation. 

Though  every  inch  of  the  sleigh  was 
packed  to  its  fullest  extent,  there  was 
always  found  room  in  some  corner  for 
plenty  of  food  to  last  the  thrifty  traveler 
through  his  journey  ;  often  enough  to 
supply  him  liberally  even  on  his  return 
trip — cold  roasted  spareribs  of  pork, 
doughnuts,  loaves  of  “rye  an’  iDjun” 
bread,  and  invariably  a  bountiful  mass 
of  frozen  bean  porridge.  This  latter 
was  made  and  frozen  in  a  tub,  and  when 
space  was  hard  to  find  in  the  crowded 
vehicle  the  solid  mass  was  furnished 
with  a  loop  of  twine  by  which  to  hang 
it  to  the  side  of  the  puDg.  A  small 
hatchet,  with  which  to  chop  off  a  chunk 
of  porridge,  formed  the  accompaniment 
of  this  unalluring  arctic  provender.  Oats 


and  hay  to  feed  his  horses  did  the  farmer 
also  carry. 

There  were  plenty  of  taverns  in  which 
he  could  obtain  food  if  he  needed  it,  in 
which,  indeed,  he  did  obtain  liquid  sus¬ 
tenance  to  warm  his  bones  and  stir  his 
tongue,  and  make  palatable  the  half- 
thawed  porridge  which  he  ate  in  front 
of  the  cheerful  tavern  fire.  But  it  was 
the  invariable  custom,  no  matter  what 
the  wealth  of  the  farmer,  to  carry  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  for  the  journey  from  home. 
This  kind  of  an  itinerant  picnic  was 
called  “  tuck-a-muck”— -  a  word  of  Indian 
origin — or  “  mitchen,”  while  the  box  or 
hamper  or  bucket  that  held  the  provis¬ 
ions  was  called  a  “  mitchen-box.”  I  can 
fancy  no  thrifty  or  loving  housewife  al¬ 
lowed  the  man  of  her  household  to  go  to 
market  with  too  meanly  filled  a  mitchen- 
box,  but  took  an  honest  pride  in  sending 
him  off  with  a  full  stock  of  rich  dough¬ 
nuts,  well-baked  bread,  well-filled  pies, 
and  at  least  well-cooked  porridge,  which 
he  could  devour  without  shame  before 
the  eyes  of  his  neighbors. 


THE  DOG  REDEEMED. 

CIVILIZED  by  labor. 

Nicholas  Smith,  the  United  States  Con¬ 
sul  at  Liege,  Belgium,  sends  the  State 
Department  a  bright  article  on  the  Bel¬ 
gian  dogs  that  are  used  as  draft  ani¬ 
mals.  He  says,  in  part : 

Has  Had  His  Day. — From  time  imme¬ 
morial  this  hereditary  loafer  has  been 
given  over  to  pleasure  ;  but,  like  certain 
others  of  the  privileged  classes  in  this  re¬ 
volving  world  of  ours,  he  has  had  his  day 
— at  least  in  Belgium.  Such  amateur  ser¬ 
vice  as  he  has  rendered  in  the  past  in  aid¬ 
ing  the  shepherd,  guarding  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  rushing  with  sledges  through 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  is  too 
much  in  accordance  with  his  instincts  to 
be  classified  as  labor  ;  so  it  is  here,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  history,  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  doing  something  for  which  a 
natural  repugnance  is  felt  (and  this,  I 
believe,  constitutes  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  work  and  play)  has  been 
forced  upon  him ;  but,  like  the  oid 
noblesse,  he  accepts  the  change  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  patiently  performs  his  task. 

Liege  is  a  city  of  large  wealth  and 
great  industrial  activity,  possessing  the 
largest  manufactory  of  machines  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world,  and  employing  as 
many  horses  as  any  othet  town  of  its  size 
in  Europe,  and  yet  for  every  horse  at 
least  two  dogs  are  to  be  seen  in  harness 
on  its  streets.  They  are  to  be  met  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  but  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  the  boulevards  are  literally  alive 
with  them.  Traffickers  (mostly  women) 
with  gaily  painted  carts  drawn  by  well- 
fed  dogs  are  then  seen  striving  to  be  first 
in  the  market  place.  Not  only  the  gar¬ 
dener,  but  also  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  grocer,  the  porter,  the  expressman — 
common  carriers  of  all  kinds,  indeed — 
engage  his  services.  His  step  is  so  much 
quicker  than  that  of  the  horse  that  he 
will  in  an  hour  cover  twice  the  distance 
and  carry  with  him  a  greater  burden  in 
proportion  to  his  size. 

What  Dogs  Can  Do. — Six  hundred 
pounds  is  the  usual  draft  of  an  ordinary 
dog,  though  a  mastiff  is  often  taxed  with 
as  much  again.  They  are  driven  single, 
double,  and  sometimes  three  and  four 
abreast,  and  are  hitched,  indifferently, 
in  front  of,  beneath,  or  behind  the  cart 
or  wagon.  When  the  vehicle  is  loaded, 
the  driver  walk  s,  directing  its  course  and 
in  emergencies  laying  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel ;  bat  when  the  load  has  been  dis¬ 
charged,  he  often  mounts  the  box  and 
rushes  like  Jehu  through  the  streets. 

A  gentleman  of  Liege, retaining  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  lounging  upon  the  boulevards 
after  losing  the  use  of  his  legs,  had  a 
perambulator  so  constructed  that  a 
Danish  hound  which  had  been  his  com¬ 
panion  for  years  could  be  hitched  and 
almost  concealed  between  the  wheels 
and  now  appears  as  regularly  in  his  old 
haunts  as  any  of  his  friends.  The  hound 
is  not  only  as  happy  as  when  he  loitered 
at  his  master’s  heels,  but  is  manifestly 
proud  of  the  service  he  renders  him. 

Rigorous  discipline  and  the  long  habit 
of  wearing  muzzles  seem  to  have  sub¬ 
dued  the  belligerent  instincts  of  these 


dogs,  for  they  now  meet  as  strangers  at 
the  crossings  without  those  supercilious 
inspections  and  hostile  demonstrations 
which  characterize  both  men  and  dogs 
till  they  have  received  the  last  touches 
of  civilization.  There  remains,  however, 
a  rudimentary  love  of  the  chase,  of  which 
the  artful  driver  often  avails  himself  to 
quicken  their  speed  ;  though,  they  have 
learned  to  hunt  without  barking.  But  a 
more  interesting  incident  of  their  labor 
is  the  complete  extinction  of  the  sheep¬ 
killing  propensity.  Gentlemen  bred  in 
the  country  assure  me  that  this  offense 
against  pastoral  morality  is  no  longer 
known  in  Belgium — a  reformation  which 
would  in  itself  justify  the  harnessing  of 
all  the  dogs  in  America. 

The  expense  of  feeding  them  where  a 
number  are  kept  or  when  placed,  like 
horses,  at  livery  is  from  five  to  six  cents 
per  day,  horse-flesh  and  black  bread  form¬ 
ing  the  staple  of  their  food  ;  though  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
two  in  a  family  is  practically  without 
cost.  The  expense  of  shoeing,  no  small 
item  to  the  keeper  of  herses,  is  also  saved. 

Breeding  Working  Dogs  — 111  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  breeding  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  tried  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  horses  are  now  being  made  to 
produce  a  dog  of  special  fitness  for  har¬ 
ness.  Newfoundlands  and  rough-coated 
St.  Bernards  are  ruled  out  on  account  rf 
their  hair.  The  mastiff  has  been  found 
too  long  in  the  back  and  legs,  and  it  is 
thought  a  desideratum  to  graft  the 
snlendid  chest  and  breathing  capacity  of 
the  bulldog  upon  this  stalwart  stock. 
Markets  are  established,  where  they  are 
bought  and  sold  like  their  equine  cola- 
borers  at  Tattersall’s,  and  it  is  no  un¬ 
usual  thing  for  a  compactly  built  and 
well-broken  dog  to  sell  for  $20  or  $25. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  America  to  bewail 
the  loss  of  power  at  Niagara,  though  no 
thought  is  taken  of  that  equal  force 
which  is  running  to  waste  at  the  very 
heels  of  the  people.  Since  the  days  of 
Caligula  horses  have  fed  upon  golden 
oats,  and  yet  an  energy  which  is  free, 
always  at  hand,  and  aching  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  is  still  everywhere  ignored. 
Without  having  the  census  at  hand,  I 
assume  that  there  is  a  general  average 
of  one  dog  to  two  electors  in  the  United 
States,  giving  us,  in  round  numbers,  a 
canine  population  of  7,000,000.  Esti¬ 
mating  the  strength  of  a  dog  at  500 
pounds — and  it  is  a  low  estimate — we 
have  an  idle  force  in  America  of  3,500,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  a  power  which,  like 
faith,  if  once  exercised  could  remove 
mountains.  But  it  is  not  in  its  mass, 
but  in  the  simple  divisions  in  which  we 
find  it,  that  its  value  consists. 

Though  the  inanimate  forces  are  doing 
the  heavy  work  of  the  world,  a  multitude 
of  minor  tasks  to  which  they  can  not  be 
profitably  applied  remain  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  man  and  his  assistants.  For 
them  the  horse  possesses  superfluous 
energy,  and  his  maintenance  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  poor.  They  are  left, 
therefore,  to  this  clean,  cheap,  noiseless 
and  intelligent  animal — the  dog — who, 
besides  being  out  of  business — for  even 
hunting  dogs  are  following  hunting 
nobles  into  oblivion — seems  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  fitted  by  nature  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirement. 

Pleurisy  Pains,  and  all  Asthmatic  and  Bron¬ 
chial  Affections  are  soon  relieved  by  that  certain 
remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant. — Adv. 


-  USE  - 

Dr,  Chiles’  LIGHTNING  LINIMENT 

GOOD  FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

It  will  cure  Pole  Evil,  Mange,  Fistula, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Cuts,  Galls,  Enlarged 
Glands,  Scratches  and  Stiffling.  For  the 
Human,  Cuts,  Burns,  Scalds,  Frosted 
Feet,  Rheumatism,  Lame  Back,  Corns 
and  Bunions.  Price,  $1.00. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


CORN  Harvesting  REVOLUTIONIZED 

For  Machine  producing  Best  Results  Ever  Re¬ 
corded,  address  I.  Z.  MKRRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wls. 
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SOME 

TIMELY 

BOOKS. 


JUST  ISSUED. 

Strawberries  :  What,  How  and 
Wherefore. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  American  Gardening.  For  Small 
Patches  and  Big  Fields.  Fully  illustrated.  Price, 
paper,  20  cents. 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade. — By  E. 
C.  Powell,  Assistant  Editor  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing,  and  William  McMillan,  superintendent  of 
Buffalo  Paris.  The  Use  of  Shade  Trees.  From 
Nursery  to  Permanent  Location.  What  Trees  to 
Plffnt.  Native  Trees  for  Particular  Purposes.  Shade 
Trees  In  City  Streets.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Country  Roads ;  Expert  Opinions 
Upon  Laying  Out,  Construction  and 
Maintenance. — Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Packages  ;  the  Current  Styles 
of  Baskets,  Boxes,  Crates  and  Barrels 
Used  in  Marketing  Fruits  in  all  Parts 
of  the  Country.  — Edited  by  E.  C  Powell, 
Assistant  Editor  of  American  Gardening,  illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

American  Grape  Training. — A  new 

book  by  L.  U.  Bailey.  Profusely  and  beautifully 
Illustrated  by  photographic  engravings  of  tne  actual 
growing  vines  and  it  will  represent  all  the  practical 
systems  of  training  In  detail,  it  will  not  confine  It¬ 
self  to  Ideal  diagrams.  it  will  be  bright,  systematic 
and  indispensable  to  every  grape-grower.  Price, 
oloth.  75  cents. 


RECENT  ISSUES. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 
of  practical  workers.  A  lull  account  of  tbe  best 
methods,  by  which  the  surplus  truits  may  well  be 
saved  lor  home  use  and  lor  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  handsome  profit  accrue  to  tne  home 
workers  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preserves.  Also  a  practical  chapter  on  practical 
evaporation  of  fruits,  etc.  By  Ekmentink  Young. 
Pi  Ice,  20  cents. 

Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridizing: — 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Crossing  of  Plants,  considered 
with  Reference  to  their  Cultivation.— By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
The  main  subject-matter  of  this  boon  was  delivered 
as  a  lecture  beioie  the  Massachusetts  Stale  Board 
of  Agilculture  In  Bo.-ton,  December  1 , 18111.  Like  all 
the  writings  of  Profecsor  Bal.ey,  It  happily  combines 
the  results  of  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  practical 
experiment,  In  a  style  wnich  Is  at  once  simple  yet 
comprehensive,  and  wnich  is  Interesting  anu  valu¬ 
able  both  to  tne  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 
Rural  Library  Series.  Price,  40  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  ( 10th  cd.) — 

By  Elias  A.  Long.  A  b.  ief  treatise,  illustrated  with 
more  than  00  original  engravings  and  designed  to 
cover  tne  various  matter:  pertaining  to  planting  a 
place,  fallowing  are  tne  leading  divisions:  Some 
reasons  for  planting  What  con  tltutes  judicious 
planting;  Planning  a  pjace  for  planting  How  and 
what  to  order  ror  planting;  the  soil  !n  which  to  plant 
Caring  for  the  stock  before  planting;  On  the  sowing 
of  seeds;  After  planting;  Future  management  of 
plants.  Just  tne  tnlng  tor  the  busy  man.  Price, 
paper,  20  cents. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Culture  and 
management  of  a  most  promising  race  of  plants 
new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous  practical 
growers.  Reproduced  from  The  American  garden, 
with  the  addition  of  much  new  matter  Price,  paper, 
20  cents. 

Insects  and  Insecticides. — A  Practical 

Manual  Concerning  Noxious  insects  and  the  Methods 
of  Preventing  their  Injuries.  By  Clarence  M. 
Weed,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zo-ology,  New 
Hampshire  State  College.  "A  very  useful  and  valu¬ 
able  little  book.”— Dit  C.  V  Riley,  U.  S.  Ento¬ 
mologist.  Price,  cloth  $1  25. 

The  New  Celery  Culture.  {New  ) — By 

Robert  Niven  and  others.  Being  abstracts  of 
articles  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  growing 
celery  for  profit,  published  in  American  Garden¬ 
ing  and  The  Uukal  New-Yorker.  It  particularly 
details  the  “  new  culture,  ’  which  does  away  with 
the  laborious  and  expensive  ridging  system.  Price 
paper  20  cents. 

Fruit-Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

(New)— By  W  C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  tbe  American  Pomologtcal  Society,  illus¬ 
trated.  New  revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  It  the  latest  and  lresbest  oook  on  the  subject 
Price,  cloth,  tOmo,  $1 

1 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. — The  experience 

of  practical  workers.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes 
from  famous  preserves.  Also  a  chapter  on  evapora¬ 
tion  of  fruits  on  a  large  scale.  20  cents. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. — What 

to  Do  In— Home  Treatment  Of —What  to  Do 'till  the 
Doctor  Comes  —By  G.  G.  GROFF,  M.  D.  Alphabetic¬ 
ally  arranged.  All  about  sunstroke,  poisoning, 
broken  bones,  cuts  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes, 
etc.,  freezing.  Drulses,  burns,  choking,  colic,  drown¬ 
ing,  exhaustion,  explosions,  suffocation  by  gases, 
what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned,  wounds,  etc. 
Price,  20  cents 

The  New  Botany. — A  Lecture  on  the 
best  method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  belDg  a  Useful  Guide  in 
studying  ‘the  beautiful  science.” — By  W.J.  Beal, 
M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  ot  Botany,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  re¬ 
vised.  Price,  paper  25  cents. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture  ( Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged).— By  F.  A.  Gulley, 
M.S.,  Dean  and  Director  in  tbe  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona. 
Tnls  book  discusses  tbe  more  important  principles 
which  underlie  agriculture  In  a  plain,  simple  way, 
within  tbe  comprehension  of  students  and  readers 
wno  have  not  studied  chemistry  botany  and  other 
branches  of  science  relating  to  agriculture.  Includes 
all  the  latest  developments  in  agricultural  science 
applied  to  the  subject.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Rick  for  Horses. — This  note  from  the 
Scotch  Farming-  World  tells  two  stories — 
one  about  the  great  scarcity  of  food 
abroad  and  the  possibilities  of  rice  and 
its  by-products  for  feeding.  We  under¬ 
stand  a  “jobmaster”  to  be  a  truckman  : 

The  London  jobmasters  who  have  large 
studs  to  keep  up  have  found  the  scarcity 
of  fodder  a  matter  of  crucial  interest  to 
them.  The  doubling  of  the  price  of  fod¬ 
der  means  a  very  serious  loss  to  the 
owners  of  500  horses.  They  have  thus 
been  casting  about  for  substitutes,  and 
rice  is  being  largely  employed  with  so 
far  beneficial  results.  It  is  cheaper  than 
oats,  and  with  their  limited  choice,  we 
believe  that  it  proves  a  nutritive  and 
sustaining  food.  In  the  case  of  the  most 
valuable  horses,  of  course,  owners  do  not 
care  to  risk  too  much  when  an  experi¬ 
ment  is  practically  in  operation,  but  they 
are  receiving  a  fair  allowance  of  John 
Chinaman’s  staple  product.  This  sub¬ 
stitute  is  also  being  used  by  farmers  in 
the  south,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  cornered  by  the  excessive  drought  and 
small  credit. 

Oat  Straw  for  Clover  — Will  bright 
and  good  oat  straw  cut  with  a  feed  cut¬ 
ter  answer  when  mixed  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  meal  as  feed  for  a  milch  cow  in 
the  fall  and  wi  ter  instead  of  clover  hay 
which  is  very  expensive  at  this  place 
owing  to  drought  ?  Oat  straw  is  cheap  ; 
how  much  difference  will  it  make  in  the 
butter  yield  ?  Corn  fodder  will  be  scarce 
owing  to  the  drought.  j.  p.  h. 

Wyant,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  oat  straw  will  not 
take  the  place  of  clover  hay,  pound  for 
pound.  You  will  simply  have  to  feed 
more  grain  with  it.  The  chopped  oat 
straw  will  answer  for  roughage ,  but  we 
should  feed  not  only  “  a  liberal  supply  of 
meal,”  but  at  least  two  pour.ds  per  day 
of  linseed  meal  in  addition.  If  you  have 
but  one  cow  it  will  pay  to  steam  the 
straw  as  well  as  chop  it.  The  writer 
has  jund  the  following  method  excel¬ 
lent  :  Get  a  stout  barrel  and  chop  the 
straw  ir  to  it.  When  filled  pour  in  a  bucket¬ 
ful  of  boiling  water  and  put  a  cover  over 
the  barrel  so  as  to  keep  all  the  steam 
in.  Do  this  at  night  for  the  next  day’s 
feeding. 

Grain  and  Milk  Somds. — Does  Mr. 
Taylor — page  503 — know  that  grain  keeps 
the  solids  in  milk  up  to  14  50,  when  his 
cows  are  on  grass,  or  is  he  guessing  at 
it  ?  How  is  it  that  he  can  do  what  none 
of  the  experiment  stations  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  succeeded  in  doing  ?  Not 
an  hour  ago  I  was  reading  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  at  Guelph,  Canada,  where  by  feed¬ 
ing  for  30  days  five  pounds  pea,  three 
pounds  oat,  two  pounds  oil  meal  daily 
to  each  of  six  cows,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  ration,  not  a  fraction  of  fat  was 
added  to  the  milk,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  was  .13  per  cent  poorer  in  fat  than 
when  only  one  pound  of  bran  was  fed 
to  each  cow  daily,  but  there  was  more 
of  the  milk  of  the  really  same  kind,  as  it 
contained  but  two  ounces  less  fat  to  the 
100  pounds  of  milk.  Did  Mr.  Taylor 
ever  attempt  to  feed  14  per  cent  of  solids 
into  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  naturally 
only  gave  three  per  cent  of  fat  milk  ? 
A  good  Babcock  tester  will  stop  the 
wild  statements  that  are  so  often  made, 
and  if  invented  10  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  the  “death”  of  many  a  30- 
pound-a-week  butter  cow.  .joiin  gould. 

Curing  Self-Suckers.  —  The  device 
shown  at  Fig.  171  in  a  late  Rural,  may 
be  a  sure  preventive  of  self- sucking  in  a 
cow,  but  it  looks  as  though  it  would  be 
cruel  to  compel  an  animal  to  wear  such 
a  device  when  the  flies  are  so  numerous 
The  so-called  Horn  fly’s  chief  place  of 
attack  is  just  back  of  the  shoulder  and 
too  far  forward  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
cow’s  switch,  If  the  cow  must  wear  such 
a  piccadillo  as  shown,  the  flies  may  settle 
at  their  favorite  spot  and  gorge  them¬ 
selves  while  the  poor  cow  cannot  obtain 
even  momentary  relief.  Besides,  this 
collar  cannot  be  less  uncomfortable  than 
the  stanchion.  A  more  humane  prevent¬ 


ive  would  be  to  put  a  surcingle  and  halter 
on  the  cow  and  connect  them  by  a  strap 
passing  between  the  fore  legs.  This 
habit  of  self- sucking  is  generally  acquired 
soon  after  calving,  when  the  udder  is 
very  full  and  probably  inflamed,  She 
licks  it  to  relieve  the  itching  and  accident¬ 
ally  draws  milk  of  which  she  gets  a  taste 
and  learns  to  like  it.  She  realizes,  too, 
that  she  gets  relief  from  an  overfull 
udder.  I  have  effected  a  cure  in  several 
instances,  before  the  practice  became  a 
confirmed  habit,  by  putting  pine  tar  on 
the  teats.  My  first  experience  was  with 
a  valued  heifer.  I  tried  sulphur  and  lard 
and  other  things,  but  each  proved  of  no 
account  and  I  feared  I  would  have  to 
turn  her  over  to  the  butcher,  when,  >  s 
a  last  resort,  I  tried  tar  and  conquered. 
All  that  was  needed  was  to  touch  the  end 
of  the  finger — just  the  ball,  not  enough 
to  get  any  about  the  nail — to  the  tar  and 
wipe  it  off  on  the  teat  after  each  milk¬ 
ing.  In  a  fortnight  I  discontinued  one 
daily  application  and  at  the  end  of  the 
next  week  quit  using  it  entirely  and  she 
did  not  suck  herself  again  until  after  she 
had  dropped  her  next  calf.  Then  she 
began  sucking  again  and  I  resumed  the 
tarring  for  a  few  days  and  she  troubled 
me  no  more.  I  have  seen  at  hardware 
stores  a  kind  of  “nose  jewel”  with  sharp 
thorns  or  prongs  that  would,  doubtless, 
prevent  sucking,  but  am  not  sure  that 
the  wearer  could  lick  herself  while  wear¬ 
ing  it.  _ 


A  HEN  TALK. 

In  the  spring  of  1893, 1  had  16  hens  and 
sold  four  for  $3.40.  I  raised  19  chicks, 
and  since  Christmas  have  kept  19  hens. 
My  stock  began  to  lay  in  November,  and 
in  December  I  sold  20  dozen  eggs  at  40 
cents  per  dozen.  In  January  I  disposed 
of  14%  dozen,  of  11%  dozen  in  February, 
and  of  28%  dozen  in  March.  My  wife’s 
dairy  account  shows  $20.43  for  these  four 
months.  I  find  I  paid  $16  for  feed  for  the 
entire  year.  No  account  of  the  eggs  was 
kept  before  December.  The  flock  num¬ 
bers  15  now,  and  they  are  laying  well — 
there  were  14  eggs  one  day  this  week. 
No  account  has  been  kept  of  the  eggs 
used  by  the  family  or  of  fowls  for  the 
table.  When  the  weather  wasvery  cold, 
the  hens  were  kept  in  a  pen  8  by  12  feet, 
and,  as  they  were  indisposed  to  come  out, 
they  were  kept  confined  most  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  They  were  quite  warm  and  had 
plenty  to  eat,  hence  they  went  to  work 
early.  They  had  hot  mashes  as  early  as 
they  could  see  to  eat.  I  fed  corn  meal 
and  bran,  pound  for  pound,  and  oats  as 
well  as  buckwheat,  but  no  corn.  They 
also  got  beef  scraps  or  animal  meal  in  the 
mash,  and  raw  meat  when  convenient, 
with  wheat  bran.  They  are  a  mixture 
of  B.  P.  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns,  and 
the  hens  were  bred  to  a  White  Plymouth 
Rock  cock.  As  I  think  there  is  as  much 
in  the  feed  as  in  the  breed,  I  feed  for 
eggs,  and  commence  with  the  chicks. 
Hens  that  have  to  work  for  a  living  can’t 
lay  so  many  eggs  as  those  that  are  well 
fed.  Good  feed  is  needed  as  much  by 
hens  as  by  any  other  animals.  Just  as 
if  I  want  butter,  I  have  to  feed  for  it,  so 
if  I  want  eggs,  l  must'  give  plenty  of  ap¬ 
propriate  feed.  J.  w.  smith. 

Massachusetts. 


A  SOW’S  FINANCIAL  RECORD. 

A  financial  record  gives  both  the  gross 
receipts,  expenses  and  net  profits,  With¬ 
out  these  it  is  valueless  ;  for  although 
some  great  results  are  obtained,  investi¬ 
gation  sometimes  shows  that  the  cost 
was  too  great  for  the  result.  Again, 
what  has  the  sow  to  do  with  the  pigs 
after  they  are  weaned  ?  Do  you  require 
her  services  to  get  the  pork?  Why  should 
a  pig  that  has  not  teen  its  mother  in  six 
months  be  credited  to  her  any  more  than 
a  yearling  to  its  mother  ?  If  one  wanted 
to  make  a  big  record,  why  not  keep  all 
the  sow  pigs  from  the  first  litter  and 
breed  them  when  six  or  seven  months 
of  age,  and  count  in  the  value  of  their 
progeny  as  they  would  be  dropped  within 


the  year  ?  All  the  sow  is  entitled  to  is 
the  value  of  her  young  at  weaning  time 
and  the  increase  in  her  own  weight  or 
value.  To  illustrate  :  One  way  to  tell  it 
would  be:  “A  Cheshire  sow  of  mine 
dropped  10  pigs  in  September.  They 
were  kept  until  August  and  sold  for  $250. 
In  March  she  had  10  more  that  were  sold 
May  1  for  $80 — $330  within  a  year.”  Of 
course  from  this  must  be  taken  the  cost  of 
labor,  feed  fer  21  head,  advertising,  ser¬ 
vices  of  boar,  registry  fees,  shipping 
crates,  etc.  The  sow  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  expense  account  as  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  first  litter.  I 
do  not  know  v  bat  the  net  profit  was,  but 
that  is  the  way  large  stories  are  made. 
Another  way  of  telling  the  same  story  is 
this.  One  sow  : 


Cr. 

20  pies  at  $8  .  $100.00 

Three  loads  manure  at  $1 .  3.01 

Total . ..$163.00 

Dr. 

Labor . $3.00 

Five  months'  summer  pasture .  4.00 

8«ven  months'  winter  keep .  15.00 

Services  of  boar  .  2.00 

Extra  feed  while  nursing  pigs .  4.00 

Advertising  and  crates .  15.00 

Total . $44.00 

Profit . $119.00 


The  value  of  the  pigs  is  reckoned  at 
weaning  time.  Up  to  this  time,  they 
have  been  support*  d  entirely  by  the 
mother.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  sows 
are  more  profitable  than  some  cows. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


coThB~gerof  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1893.  For 
Circular,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  Y.  S.,  Sec.,  332  E.  27tb 
8treet,  New  York  City. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th.'.t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  jus t  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Brkck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

Dorset- Horn  Sheep, 

Imported  and  Home-Bred.  Different  ages  and  sexes 
to  select  from.  Address 

E.  O.  DENTON,  Somerset,  N.  Y. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  speo  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAULON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE. 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu- 
faeturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

ZTT  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersoy  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ALONE  and  unequaleb  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  8tatel)lte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  DOWN 
SHEEP. 

Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs,  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram 
Lambs  for  sale.  None  better  In  America. 

Also  Cheshire  Swine. 

V3T'  All  Stock  Registered. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Imported  and  home-bred,  from  two  months  to 
two  years  old  Several  eligible  for  Show-Yard 
honors  Address  J.  L.  HOPE, 

(Supt.  for  H.  McK.  Twombly), 

Madison,  N  J.  0 


Recorded  Berkshires. 

Why  pny  high  expressago  ?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  blood  near  home.  The 
“  Wills  wood  Herd  ”  will  have  about  100  pigs 
to  select  from.  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Build's  Lake,  N.  J. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  303  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World's  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  14.  See  It  sure. 


The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 


SECOND  EDITION, 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Horses, 

Cattle, 

Sheep 


and 


Swine. 


By  GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A., 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and  Professor 
Of  Agriculture  In  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 


Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book  on  Domestic  Animals  In  18  of 
the  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  United  States. 


Origin,  History,  Improvement,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics,  Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each 
Breed,  with  Data  regarding  its  Registry  Association,  Scale 
of  Points,  When  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Mansgement  are 
supplemented  by  letters  from  wel'- known  and  success¬ 
ful  breeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  giving 
his  actual  methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feedlDg. 

THE  SECOND  EDTTTON  has  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  author,  the  text  thoroughly  revised,  brought 
down  to  date,  numerous  additions  made,  and  manv  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  from  competent  stockmen  and  instruc¬ 
tors  In  animal  husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The 
chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  now 
especially  complete,  the  author  having  embodied  therein 
a  carefully  prepared  “  study  In  Animal  Physics,”  regard¬ 
ing  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Dally  News  says; 

“This  Is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  Is 
Illustrated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  a  horse,  which  are  snnpiemented  by  carefully  com¬ 
piled  ratios  of  lengths  of  the  various  parts.  This  Is  a 
valuable  paper  for  horse  owners.  ’ 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  tbe  first  edition  was  published,  have  been 
given  proper  place,  and  Important  data  regarding  these 
and  many  old  breeds  Incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especi¬ 
ally  prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  In  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main 
divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact.  It  Is  believed  that 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  tbe  new  edition,  or  render  It  of  greater 
value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  In  the 
class  room  or  on  the  farm. 

Price,  in  handsome  cloth  binding;,  #3;  half  sheep, 
*2.75;  half  morocco,  *3.50. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 
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I'd  bet  like  the  dickens  on  the  other  man's  horse. 

Life.— 

“  The  inventor  of  the  alphabet  must 
have  been  a  modest  man,”  said  Hawkins. 
“  Why  so  ?  ”  asked  Mawson.  “  Because 
he  began  it  w  th  A,”  said  Hawkins. 
“  Most  men  would  have  begun  it  with  I.” 
— Harper’s  Bazar. 

Hk  (bitterly):  “If  I  were  rich  you’d 
many  me  fast  enough?”  She:  “Don’t 
George,  don’t !  Such  devotion  breaks  my 
heart!”  He:  “What  do  you  mean?” 
She  :  “  Often  have  you  praised  my  beauty, 
but  never  before  my  common  sense  !  ” — 
Truth. 

Said  One  Shopper:  “Oh,  I  saw  just 
the  loveliest,  sweetest,  prettiest  baby  a 
minute  ago  ”  Said  the  other  shopper  : 
“  What  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
stupid  nurse  has  dared  to  bring  my  little 
darling  out  such  a  day  as  this  ?  ” — Reho- 
both  Herald. 

McKell  :  “  I  heard  Dix’s  wife  talking 
to  him  the  other  night  just  as  she  does 
to  her  dog.”  O’Kief  :  “  That’s  interest¬ 
ing.  I  thought  they  were  very  happy. 
What  did  she  say?  ”  McKell :  “  She  called 
him  a  dear  little  popsycumwopsy  tootsey 
wootsey  sugar-plum.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Danger  of  Delay. — “George!” 
she  screamed.  “  My  neck  !  ”  “What’s 
the  matter?”  “TLerc’s  a  pillacatter 

- ”  “  A  what?"  “  A  tappekiller - ” 

“What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?” 
“  Oh,  dear,”  she  moaned,  as  she  clutched 
him  frantically.  “  A  kitterpaller  !  You 
know,  George  !  A  patterkiller  !  ”  “  Oh  !  ” 
said  George,  with  evident  relief,  and  he 
proceeded  to  brush  the  future  butterfly 
away. — Life. 


The  continued  increasing 
sale  of  their  STANDARD 
BRANDS  is  convincing 
proof  of  their  meri\  Your 
wheat  needs  a  good  H  igh- 
Grade  Fertilizer  to  carry 
it  through  the  season  and 
help  the  coming  grass. 


Our  goods  have  had 
twenty-two  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  trial.  In  buying 
our  fertilizers  for  your 
wheat,  you  make  no  ex¬ 
periment,  but  use  goods 
that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  good  and  reliable. 


WE  RECOMMEND 

Tip  Top  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate, 

Farmers’  Choice  Bone  Phosphate,  Normal  Bone  Phosphate 

For  general  soils  and  use.  They  will  grow  you  good  crops  and  improve  your  ground. 

THE  SPECIAL  GOODS  :  Improved  Super-Pliosphate,  Pure  Ground  Hone,  S.  C.  Phosphate  supply 
special  plant  food,  and  arc  adapted  to  special  soils  and  particular  crons.  Write  the  manufacturers  for  a  Circular,  giving 
Guaranteed  Analyses  and  Testimonials.  |@“  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  SECTIONS  UNOCCUPIED. 

I.  P  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  2  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


THE  ROSS 


CANADA  A  Hi  p 

unluachkd  Bwfl  k 

HARDWOOD  %+  ■  ■  Bob  ImP 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 


New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

w.  ROSS  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 
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BUY  "DIBieT  FROM  FACTORY,9'  BEST 


MIXED  PAINTS 


Present  Low  Prices  sTld  not 

from  sowing  WHEAT  this 
fall.  Raise  all  you  can  and  get  the  benefit  of  better  prices  next  harvest. 
Use  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATES,  made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER 
COMPANY,  the  old  reliable  pioneers.  Their  FERTILIZERS,  chemically  and 
mechanically  perfect,  dry  and  drillable,  produce  BIGGEST  CROPS,  and  perma 
nently  improve  the  soil,  insuring  good  profits  in  Wheat,  and  permanently  improve 
meadows.  They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  most  satisfactory. 

E3P  Brands  a  apted  to  all  requirements.  Address 

TIIE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  many  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St„  N.  Y. 


Luscious  Strawberries 

fA  full  crop  next  season  from 

POT  -  GROWN  PLANTS. 

Plant  now.  Our  handsome  descrip¬ 
tive  Illustrated  List  of  50  varieties  of 
Strawberries;  26  varieties  of  Celery, 
mailed  free.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Box  88.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


IF  eet  out  In  July.  August  or  September,  will  produce  a  crop  of 
berries  in  June  next  year.  Onr  Midsummer  price-list,  mailed 
free,  describes  tbe  best  varieties,  which  we  offer  In  strong  rooted 
pot-grown  plants  now  ready  for  delivery.  Also  Celery  and  Cabbage 
Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  for  Summer  and  Fall  Sowing, 
and  seasonable  sundries  for  the  garden 


Hutchinson's  Patent. 

The  best  low-priced  Mill  made. 
Two  sizes.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS, 

MANUFACTURER, 

37  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


"rbailey  CUTTER. 
^  ForEns'i/eani  Dry  Forage. 

sizes,  for  hand, 
jCgg||v|p^v<Y''  rse  and  steam  power. 

b  Only  machine  made 
jHEJgnr  with  a  drawing  and 

a  shearing  cut.  Great 
-V  piL. saving  of  power  and 
-  increase  of  capacity. 

„  v  I  f **■  Made  only  by 

^  LI^-ames  PLOW  CO., 
oars  and  catalogue.  Boston  and  New  York 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  WHEAT 


Jones’  winter  Fife,  yield  d  56  bushPls  per  acre. 
Karly  Red  Clawson  field  of  25  acres,  average 
yield,  41  bushels  per  acre.  $1.25  per  bushel.  10  bushels 
$1.00  per  bushel.  Circulars  and  sample  heads,  tree. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


We  offer  headquarter  stock  of  Jones’  Winter  Fife, 
American  Bronze  and  Early  Red  Clawson  at  $1.00  per 
bushel  cash  with  order;  bags.  15  cents.  Write  for 
circulars.  EDWARD  C.  BROWN  &  C:>.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


New  crop.  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MACHINERY 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 


lydnniio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
’reeaea.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue.  gv 


300  Bush,  for  Sale.  Crop  of  1893  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
first-class  in  every  respect.  F*nce  $6.50  per  bushel, 
sacked.  Send  check  with  order.  Also  for  Bale  one 
very  fine  registered  Dorset  buck. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milf  _>rd,  Del. 


proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  storm.  The 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Beware  of  imitations.  Don’t 
buy  a  coat  if  the  “  Fish  Brand”  is  not  on  it.  Illustra- 


SELECT  FOR  YOUR  WHEAT 

Complete  High-Grade  Bone  Fertilizers, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


If  I  owned  a  trotter  that  would  not  trot 

D’  you  tnir  k  I’d  wallop  him  ?  Well  I  guess  not. 

I’d  put  him  into  races  and  — wh*  then,  of  course. 


I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  COMPANY. 


VOL.  LII.  No.  2273. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS. 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  HAY  PRICES? 

TO  SUPPLY  THE  FOREIGN  DEMAND. 

What  Are  the  Real  Facts  ? 

Many  extravagant  and  misleading  statements  have 
been  made  recently  regarding  the  present  and  pros 
pective  prices  for  hay.  The  extensive  exportation  of 
hay  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  has  drawn  at¬ 
tention  to  this  comparatively  new  outlet  for  any  sur¬ 
plus  the  American  farmer  might  have  on  hand,  and 
great  expectations  have  been  built  upon  the  reported 


information  on  the  hay  market,  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive,  especially  with  regard  to  the  export  business,”  I 
said  to  Mr.  Rickerson. 

“  Well,  first  as  to  the  supply  in  the  country;  I  think 
that  it  will  average  about  the  same  as  last  year.  In 
Maine  and  Northern  New  England  there  is  a  good 
crop.  Reports  vary  from  other  sections.  There  seems 
to  be  a  belt  extending  along  for  pernaps  100  miles 
south  of  the  lakes,  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
up  into  Michigan,  where  the  crop  generally  is  good, 
but  there  are  spots  here  and  there  where  it  is  poor. 


charges.  Some  of  the  other  countries  which  have 
heretofore  levied  a  duty  have  removed  it  because  they 
are  very  glad  to  get  the  hay.” 

“  I  suppose  our  hay  is  considered  as  good  as  any  ?” 

“  No,  it  isn’t ;  we  can’t  cure  hay  here  equal  to  the 
English,  simply  on  account  of  the  climate.  They  cure 
their  hay  so  that  it  is  of  a  bright  green  color,  such  as 
we  seldom  see  in  American  hay.  Canada  beats  us  in 
this  respect,  and  sends  some  excellent  hay.  The 
American  farmers  are  making  better  hay  than  form¬ 
erly;  because  of  the  teachings  of  such  papers  as  The 


UNCLE  SAM:  “HOW  MUCH  AM  I  OFFERED,  GENTLEMEN,  FOR  PRIME  AMERICAN  HAY  ?”  Fig.  187. 


high  prices  which  were  said  to  be  paid  for  hay  on  the 
other  side.  One  paper  reported  the  selling  price  in 
England  at  $50  psr  ton,  and  this  has  been  widely 
copied,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  many  false  hopes. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  go  to  head¬ 
quarters  for  information  on  such  subjects,  and  to  give 
to  its  readers  reliable  reports  of  the  true  condition  of 
affairs,  and  the  probabilities.  With  this  end  in  view, 
in  relation  to  the  hay  crop,  I  called  on  Mr.  Chas.  L. 
Rickerson,  of  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Rickerson,  52  56 
Harrison  Street,  one  of  the  largest  wholesa  e  dealers 
in  hay  and  straw  in  the  city.  ‘  ‘  I  want  some  reliable 


Probably,  on  the  whole,  the  supply  won’t  vary  much 
from  last  year.” 

“  What  about  the  demand  abroad  for  our  hay  ?” 

“  There  is  a  good  demand  from  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  crop  is  short,  but  not  at  the  extrava¬ 
gant  prices  that  some  have  claimed.  At  present  prices 
of  hay  here,  it  is  not  profitable  to  export  it.  Probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  hay  exported  from  this  port  is  Can¬ 
adian  hay  which  is  sent  through  here  in  bond,  and 
which  doesn’t  have  to  pay  import  duties  in  England.” 

“  Is  there  a  duty  on  hay  over  there  then  ?” 

“Not  a  regular  duty  perhaps,  but  certain  dock 


R.  N.-Y.  they  are  cutting  it  early,  before  it  becomes 
hard  and  woody.” 

What  the  English  Market  Wants. 

“  What  kind  of  hay  is  demanded  by  the  European 
markets  ?  ” 

“  What  we  grade  as  No.  3  ;  that  which  is  not  more 
than  one-third  clover,  but  may  be  natural  grasses, 
free  from  wild  or  bog  grass,  but  it  must  be  sweet  and 
sound,  and  well  baled  with  three  wires.” 

“Any  special  kind  of  bales  required  for  that  trade  ?” 

‘  ‘  Well,  we  don’t  want  any  of  the  old-fashioned  kind 
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with  a  lot  of  wood  tied  up  in  them.  They  must  be 
bound  with  wire,  and  compactly  and  neatly  pressed. 
The  bales  made  by  the  perpetual  presses  are  as  good 
as  any.  Hay  is  not  repressed  here  to  aDy  extent.” 

“  What  about  freight  rates  ?  ” 

“  Tt  costs  about  one -third  more  to  freight  hay  across 
than  grain.  To  English  ports,  the  rates  are  now  from 
30  to  40  shillings  (from  $8  to  $10,  in  round  numbers), 
to  other  ports  from  40  to  45  shillings  and  upwards. 
This  is  per  long  ton.  and  here  is  another  point  to  re¬ 
member  :  there  hay  is  sold  by  the  long  ton,  2,240 
pounds,  so  that  those  who  are  comparing  prices  here 
with  those  in  Europe  must  remember  this.  It  makes  a 
difference  of  240  pounds  on  every  ton,  or  about  one  ton 
in  eight.  Freight  rates  vary,  but  these  are  about  an 
average.  Freight  is  estimated  by  the  steamships  at  40 
cubic  feet  per  ton  of  space  occupied,  and  not  by  the 
actual  weight.” 

Grain  Cheaper  than  Hay. 

“  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  prospect  for 
higher  prices  here  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  they  will  go  any  higher.  They 
are  too  high  now  to  make  it  profitable  to  ship  from 
here.  The  foreign  buyer  will  practice  a  great  deal 
more  economy  in  feeding  than  usual.  He  is  more 
economical  any  way  than  the  American.  He  will  buy 
and  feed  more  grain,  because  it  is  cheaper  for  him. 
In  New  York  tc-dav,  a  long  ton  of  good  shipping  hay 
cost3  about  $18  40.  A  ton  of  corn  costs  about  $20,  one 
of  wheat,  $26,  of  oats,  $31.20,  and  one  of  bran  about 
$17.80.  As  I  said  before,  the  freight  on  hay  costs 
about  one-third  more  than  that  on  grain,  because  of 
its  greater  bulk,  so  you  see  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
European  farmer  to  feed  more  grain.  Of  course  he 
must  have  some  hay,  but  he  will  work  in  all  the  grain 
hs  can.  The  aftermath  in  Europe,  too,  is  coming  on 
well,  and  this  will  all  be  saved,  and  will  go  a  long 
way  to  help  out  the  shortage. 

“Then,  again,  the  American  farmer  will  feed  more 
economically.  He  will  mow  out  all  the  fence  corners 
carefully  and  save  it  all.  He  will  feed  his  stock  more 
sparingly  so  as  to  have  more  hay  to  sell.  In  these 
ways  the  demand  will  be  reduced,  and  the  supply 
increased.” 

“You  think  then  that  it  is  of  no  advantage  for  the 
farmer  to  hold  his  crop  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  for  I  don’t  think  that  prices  will  go  much 
higher,  while  there  is  quite  a  heavy  shrinkage  on  hay, 
generally  about  15  per  cent,  and  this  is  quite  an  item. 
The  farmer  who  sells  early,  avoids  this  loss.  Hay 
should  be  freshly  baled  and  kept  from  the  light,  as  it 
changes  color  rapidly  when  exposed.” 

Hay  Inspection  ;  Cattle  and  Their  Food. 

“  Of  what  advantage  to  the  farmers  are  the  listing 
and  inspection  of  hay,  according  to  the  rules  recently 
adopted  by  the  Produce  Exchance  ?  ” 

“  None  that  I  can  see.  It  simply  enables  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Exchange  to  gamble  in  it.  But  I  don’t 
believe  that  will  be  done  very  extensively,  as  it  is  too 
bulky  a  product  to  store  and  handle  to  make  it  prac¬ 
ticable.  It  is  quite  different  from  grain.” 

“Is  the  grading  of  hay  as  they  have  done  it,  all 
right  for  this  market.” 

“  Pretty  nearly,  but  their  grade  of  prime  hay  is  a 
misleading  one.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  dealers. 
Prime  hay  means  pure  Timothy,  without  a  spear  of 
anything  else  in  it.  If  you  know  anything  about 
meado  vs  you  know  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility. 

A  bale  of  prime  hay  seldom  comes  to  market ;  it  is  a 
great  rarity.  But  most  farmers  think  that  their  hay 
is  prime,  and  ship  it  expecting  to  get  prime  prices. 
They  are  usually  disappointed  and  get  prices  for  No.  1, 
and  perhaps  No.  2.  The  quotations  on  prime  hay 
often  help  a  dealer  to  get  those  prices  for  No.  1  from 
a  buyer  who  is  not  posted  on  grades.” 

“  If  the  inspection  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  shipper,  I 
suppose  he  isn’t  expected  to  pay  for  it  ?  ” 

“  He  usually  pays  for  haH  of  it,  and  the  receiver 
for  half.” 

“  Has  th;re  been  much  of  an  export  business  in  hay 
in  previous  years  ?  ” 

“  Not  very  extensive.  There  has  been  considerable 
hay  sent  abroad  in  a  rather  peculiar  way,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  any 
fuss  about  it.  The  cattle  exporters,  when  shipping 
live  cattle,  send  along  hay  enough  to  last  them  across. 
But  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  they  send  along  enough  to 
last  them  two  or  three  times  as  long,  and  then  sell 
the  surplus  on  the  other  side  without  any  dock 
charges.  There  is  a  vessel  loading  with  cattle  here 
now  which  will  make  the  passage  in  10  days  ;  but 
they  are  putting  on  hay  enough  to  last  the  cattle  on 
board  for  30  days.  This  is,  of  course,  to  make  sure  of 
a  supply  in  case  of  accident  to  the  machinery,  or  of  the 
vessel  being  detained  by  storms,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  but  the  amount  exported  in  this  way  makes  quite 
an  item  in  the  long  run.  So  long  as  the  English  don’t 
object,  why  should  we.”  f.  h.  v. 


ANOTHER  BERRY  TICKET. 

I  have  a  ticket  for  keeping  account  with  my  pickers 
that  I  like  better  than  any  I  have  seen.  It  is  simple, 
rapid  and  convenient.  I  have  found  it  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  perhaps  some  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may 
find  it  so,  too.  When  I  began  growing  berries  several 
years  ago,  I  used  a  modification  of  a  ticket  I  had  seen 
somewhere.  It  was  similar  to  one  published  in  The 
Rukai,  lately.  The  objection  to  this  kind  is  the  cal¬ 
culation  necessary  to  find  the  value  of  tickets  not  full. 
There  will  always  be  many  tickets  not  filled  out,  for 
which  payment  is  to  be  made.  With  my  present  ticket 
one  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  boxes  picked. 
The  pickers  like  these  better  for  this  reason.  After 
the  first  tickets  are  given  out,  all  the  one  in  charge 
needs  are  a  few  extra  tickets,  a  pen  or  pencil  to  put  the 
number  of  the  picker  and  kind  of  berry  on  the  ticket, 
or  a  punch.  The  name  and  number  of  each  picker 
are  kept  in  my  book  ;  only  the  rightful  owner  of  a 
ticket  can  get  the  money  on  it.  If  a  ticket  is  lost  and 
found  by  some  one  else,  it  is  of  no  value  except  to  the 
owner.  For  greater  convenience,  I  use  a  different 
color  for  each  berry.  The  color  also  indicates  the 
value  of  a  full  ticket,  or  price  per  box  for  those  not 
full.  The  dark  red  is  a  strawberry  ticket;  the  lighter 
shade  is  for  currants  and  the  lightest  for  raspberries, 
the  blue  for  blackberries,  the  yellow  for  peas  and 
beans.  Full  tickets  are  worth  $1.50,  $3,  $20  and  $25 — 
the  latter  for  beans  and  peas.  Of  course  the  full 
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name  of  each  berry  can  be  printed.  As  I  grow  sev¬ 
eral  kinds,  I  had  simply  the  word  “  berry,”  so  the 
tickets  could  be  printed  at  less  cost.  Any  rules  the 
grower  may  wish  may  also  appear,  edw.  p.  spexce. 


THE  STATE  OF  FARMING  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  is  in  the  human  mind,  under  given  circum¬ 
stances,  a  condition,  or  state,  or  attitude,  which  may 
be  described  as  the  negation  of  hope,  the  pent-up  de¬ 
lirium  of  reckless,  devil- ir  ay-care  unconcern,  whatever 
the  sequel  may  be,  and  men  thereupon  just  simply 
stand  up  and  snap  their  fingers  at  the  conspiring  fates. 
Indeed,  a  point  may  be  reached  in  the  road  to  ruin 
where  men  fling  effort  and  apprehension  to  the  winds, 
and  a  deceptive,  unnatural  calm  hides  a  great  spirit 
of  deep  unrest,  which  for  the  moment  lies  quiescent. 

We  have  not  yet — at  least,  most  of  us  have  not _ 

come  into  that  condition  of  calm  before  a  storm,  but 
the  position  of  the  bulk  of  farmers  in  England  to-day, 
particularly  those  in  the  southern  and  eastern  coun¬ 
ties,  is  one  which  causes  a  feeling  of  sprained  and  pain¬ 
ful  apprehension.  In  the  north  midland  and  northern 
counties  the  state  of  things  is  not  so  bad,  or  nearly  so 
bad,  as  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
north  of  the  Trent,  matters  improve  the  farther  north 
we  go  ;  and  Scotland  is  much  less  a  sufferer  than  Eng¬ 
land,  if  indeed  she  is  a  sufferer  at  all.  All  the  mischief 
has  been  caused  by  the  drought  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  early  part  of  March,  and  which  has,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  been  much  more  pronounced  in  the 
southern  than  the  northern  half  of  the  country.  It 
has  come  to  an  end,  we  hope  ;  or  at  all  events,  there 
has  been  a  welcome  break  in  it ;  subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  trying  to  reestablish  itself. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  northern  half  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  not  taken  much  harm  from  the  drought,  save 
in  reference  to  diminished  crops  of  hay,  straw  and 
roots,  which  are  wanted  for  the  support  of  live  stock 
in  winter.  In  some  localities  there  is  a  famine  for 
water,  and  there  the  deplorable  state  of  things  is  in¬ 
tensified.  It  is  bad  enough  for  stock  to  have  little 
enough  food  on  the  pastures,  but  it  is  worse  when 
they  are  short  of  water.  It  is  surprising,  in  fact,  how 
well  live  stock  will  do  in  a  hot,  dry  time,  when  pas¬ 
tures  are  very  bare,  if  only  they  have  plenty  of  water. 
England  as  a  rule  is  well  supplied  with  running 
streams,  but  there  are  districts  here  and  there  where 
there  are  no  running  streams,  and  there  the  farmers 
depend  wholly  on  artificial  reservoirs  of  water — 
“  meers,”  as  they  are  termed — circular  basins  scooped 
out,  10  or  20  yards  in  diamer,  and  3  or  4  yards  deep, 
sloping  gently  to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  These  meers 
are  carefully  lined,  first  with  a  two-inch  coat  of  lime 
asphalt ;  next  with  a  four  to  six-inch  coat  of  thor¬ 
oughly  well  tempered  clay,  beaten  solidly  into  a  com¬ 
pact,  seamless  sheet  all  round  ;  and,  lastly  with  a  care¬ 
fully-set  covering  of  stone,  the  interstices  amongst 
which  are  filled  with  fine  gravel.  The  dx  oughts  of 
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1868  and  1870  caused  a  great  number  of  these  meers  to 
be  constructed,  and  they  have  been  of  immeasurable 
service  this  year.  All  the  same,  however,  the  water 
supply  has  given  out  in  many  districts,  and  the  precious 
liquid  has  had  to  be  carted  from  the  nearest  available 
sources.  Away  from  the  districts  whose  water  has  dried 
up,  live  stock,  I  say,  have  done,  as  a  rule,  very  well, 
though  they  have  been  more  or  less  short  of  food. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  hay  and  straw  crops  are  light,  in 
many  counties  mere  vestiges  of  crops  ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  in  the  coming  winter,  rather  than  now,  that  stock 
farmers  will  feel  the  p'.nch.  And  yet  on  some  sorts 
of  land— retentive  soils,  with  clay  subsoils— there  are 
excellent  crops,  excellent  for  any  season,  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  one  like  this.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  counties  in  the  south  where  the  hay  crop  is  not 
20  per  cent  of  an  average  all  through,  and  some  soils 
on  which  there  was  no  crop  at  all. 

Have  you  Americans  and  Canadians  any  hay  to 
spare?  If  so,  send  it  over,  and  we  will  pay  you  well 
for  it.  Even  now,  hay  is  worth  $30  to  $50  per  ton  ; 
what,  therefore,  will  it  be  worth  in  six  or  eight 
months’  time  ?  Of  course  I  relate  all  this  with  a  sense 
of  the  possibility  of  matters  “panning  out  ”  better 
than  we  dare  at  present  hope  for.  We  may,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  a  very  grassy  autumn  and  a  winter  so 
fine  in  the  front  half  of  it  that  our  cattle  may  live  out 
of  doors  until  Christmas  has  turned.  Failing  these 
two  much-desired  conditions,  I  fear  tliat  the  coming 
winter  wiil  be  a  heart-breaking  experience  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  in  Old  England.  Failing,  I  say,  a 
grassy  autumn  and  a  fine  fall  up  to  Christmas,  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  lean  stock  will  be  at  lower 
prices  than  any  one  living  has  seen  aforetime  in  this 
country.  Fat  stock  are  selling  tolerably  well  now 
and  milk  is  in  good  demand ;  but  young  and  other 
stock  that  are  not  in  milk  and  are  unsuitable  for  fat¬ 
tening  during  the  season  of  grass,  are  even  now  at 
very  low  values.  At  what  value,  then,  must  they 
stand  if  an  early  winter  sets  in  when  the  time  comes  ? 

And  this  is  the  state  of  farming  in  Engiand  to-day _ a 

very  short  supply  of  forage  for  winter  and  uncom¬ 
monly  bad  prices  for  live  stock.  The  prospect,  in  all 
conscience,  is  about  as  dreary  and  disheartening  as 
can  easily  be  imagined. 

We  are,  of  course,  taking  such  precautions  as  lie 
within  our  reach,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  strictc  st 
economy  all  round  will  be  practiced.  Europe  is  being 
searched  for  hay,  and  it  is  coming  from  you,  from 
Canada,  and  even  from  Australia.  Fortunately,  too, 
for  us  stock  farmers,  corn  and  grain  are  abnormally 
low  in  price,  and  likely  to  remain  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  another  winter.  This  sort  of  thing  does  not 
suit  our  arable  farmers,  who  find  wheat-growing 
wholly  and  decidedly  unremunerative ;  nor  indeed 
does  it  suit  your  farmers  who  raise  the  corn  and  grain. 
What  the  winter  will  bring  no  man  can  tell ;  but,  to 
say  the  least,  it  cannot  bring  much  comfort  to  live¬ 
stock  farmers  in  England,  at  all  events  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  land.  [pbof.]  i.  p  shelbon. 

Sheen,  Ashbourne,  England. 


WEAK  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  FOR  PEAR  SCAB. 

Dr.  Collier,  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  writes  as  follows  respecting  an  exhibit  of  fiuit 
at  the  World’s  Fair:  “It  consisted  of  two  branches 
from  sprayed  Seckel  pear  trees  and  two  from  adjacent 
unsprayed  trees.  These  branches  were  carefully  se¬ 
lected  so  as  to  show  the  average  condition  of  the  fruit 
on  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  find  any  poorer  branches  on  the 
sprayed  trees  than  the  samples  sent.  On  all  treated 
trees  the  fruit  is  very  uniform  in  character  except  in 
the  tops  of  trees  25  feet  high,  where  the  spray  was 
not  thoroughly  applied.  Two  treatments  were  given 
before  the  blossoms  opened,  using  simply  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  of  the  strength  of  one  pound  of  copper 
sulphate  to  11  gallons  of  the  mixture.  After  the 
blossoms  fell  three  subsequent  treatments  were  made 
with  the  same  mixture  to  which  Paris-green  was 
added  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  11  gallons  of  the 
mixture.  The  Paris-green  was  added  for  the  codling 
moth  and  other  insects.  The  last  treatment  was  made 
June  28.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  worse 
branches  on  the  untreated  trees  than  the  samples  sent. 

“The  treated  branch  will  give  at  least  two-thirds 
more  first-class  fruit  than  the  untreated  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  an  unblemished  specimen  of 
untreated  fruit,  while  a  blemished  specimen  is  rare 
indeed  on  the  treated  trees,  except,  as  before  stated,  in 
the  tops  of  tall  trees.  A  very  careful  estimate  also 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  at  present  there  is 
more  fruit  on  the  sprayed  than  on  the  unsprayed 
trees,  though  early  in  the  season  if  there  was  any 
difference  it  was  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Later  in  the 
season  doubtless  the  scabby  fruit  will  begin  to  crack 
and  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  perfect  fruit 
will  be  more  marked. 

“The  experiment  was  undertaken  in  order  to  dis- 
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cover  whether  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture  of  the  strength 
above  indicated  would  be  effective  against  scab,  and 
whether  one  treatment  before  blossoming  is  as  good 
as  two.  Not  a’l  data  have  been  noted  since  the  fruit 
remains  to  be  gathered,  but  the  present  indications 
are  that  the  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  efficient  if 
thoroughly  applied,  and  that  one  treatment  before 
blossoming  is  practically  as  good  as  two,  even  in  a 
badly  infested  orchard.” 


WORLD’S  FAIR  FRUIT  NOTES. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Ox  July  24  the  fruit  exhibit  was  enriched  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  105  varieties  of  gooseberries,  mostly  of  the 
English  varieties.  Most  of  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and 
very  many  of  the  varieties  were  very  large  and  hand¬ 
some.  Among  the  most  notable  were  Briton,  Mrs. 
Whittaker,  Flora,  Wellington’s  Glory,  Antagonist, 
Bury  Lane,  Lady  Popham,  Nancy,  Thumper,  Overall, 
Bollin  Hall,  Monument,  Dagwell’s  No.  1,  Clayton, 
Careless  and  Blucher.  The  exhibit,  added  to  the  30 
varieties  already  sent  from  the  Geneva  Station  and 
still  on  exhibit,  made  a  remarkable  showing,  and  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  admiration.  Clearly  the 
gooseberry  is  coming  to  the  front. 

Another  new  gooseberry  came  to  the  New  York  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  day,  from  Fred.  Argyle,  of  Bluff 
Point,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  large,  round 
berry,  greenish  in  color,  and  of  high  quality.  Mr. 
Argyle  has  given  it  his  name,  the  Argyle,  and  informs 
us  that  it  was  a  chance  seedling,  found  10  years  ago 
growing  in  a  brush  lot  on  his  place.  He  has  grown  it 
ever  since,  and  asserts  that  it  has  never  mildewed, 
and  that  it  is  very  productive.  He  thinks  it  a  pure 
native. 

Mr.  Jacob  Moore  sends  us  three  specimens  of  cross¬ 
bred  currants — seedlings  which  are  all  promising. 
No.  180,  which  is  from  seed  of  the  Cherry  currant, 
fertilized  by  the  White  Grape,  is  a  beautiful  berry, 
large,  transparent,  and  of  a  slightly  paler  red  than 
Cherry.  The  clusters  are  of  good  size.  Both  the 
others,  Nos.  210  and  400,  are  showy,  and  fine  in 
quality. 

In  the  list  of  nearly  30  varieties  of  currants,  from 
the  New  York  Station,  we  find  one  very  handsome 
white  sort,  a  seedling  from  Mr.  Caywood,  of  Ulster 
County,  as  yet  unnamed.  It  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
Cherry,  and  of  good  quality,  and  the  bunches  are  fine. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  report  of  the  station  on  it. 

Tiie  first  New  York  apricots  were  received  July  19 
from  E.  Smith  &  Sons,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. — the  Harris 
and  Smith’s  Early.  Both  were  of  good  size  and  fair 
quality — better  than  the  California  apricots,  as  we 
fini  them  in  the  East.  Two  days  later  we  received 
from  the  State  Station  Oullin’s  Early  Peach  apricot — 
small  but  of  excellent  quality. 

Very  many  of  the  States  show  fine  currants,  but 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  Jersey.  The  biggest  and 
handsomest  Fays  we  have  seen  were  grown  by  Mr. 
Wm.  R.  Ward,  of  Newark,  a  well-known  horticultur¬ 
ist  of  that  State.  The  berries  were  simply  immense 
in  size,  and  the  bunches  were  long  and  well  filled. 

Apples  for  Indiana  Orchards. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ragan,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  is  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  at  the  Chicago 
Fair,  and  is  a  noted  horticulturist  as  well  as  the  son 
of  a  horticulturist  of  national  fame.  He  is  deservedly 
popular  with  exhibitors,  because  of  his  efficiency  first 
and  secondly  because  of  his  special  abilities.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  him  a  few  days  since  on  the  apple  ques¬ 
tion,  he  said  substantially  as  follows,  in  response  to  a 
question  as  to  what  one  should  plant  for  an  orchard  : 

“  A  relative  of  mine,  when  asked  that  question,  said 
he  would  plant  three-fourths  of  his  orchard  with  Ben 
Davis  and  one-fourth  with  Stark.  Of  course,  this  was 
an  exaggerated  answer,  but  it  shows  what  are  to-day 
in  Indiana  considered  the  most  profitable  apples. 
Neither  is  of  good  quality,  but  both  can  be  generally 
grown  with  an  assurance  of  a  crop.  Years  ago  we 
grew  almost  all  the  popular  varieties  with  little  or  no 
trouble,  but  the  old  orchards  are  nearly  all  gone. 
When  a  boy,  I  could  not  see  a  neighbor’s  house  from 
the  door  of  our  own ;  now  I  could  see  scores.  Then 
the  country  was  covered  with  forests  with  cleared 
farms  dotting  the  country  at  intervals.  The  forests 
are  all  gone  and  with  their  disappearance  we  have 
changed  climatic  conditions,  which  give  us  excessive 
rains  at  one  time  with  excessive  droughts  at  another. 
Perhaps  we  could  restore  some  of  the  orchards  by  per¬ 
sistent  spraying — I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  we 
could.  Among  early  apples  the  Benoni  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable.  It  is  more  reliable  than  many  and  is 
of  good  quality.  The  next  to  follow  is  the  Maiden’s 
Blush,  which  is  the  nearest  to  a  never-fail  of  any¬ 
thing  we  have  left.  It  gives  a  moderate  crop  annually, 
rarely  failing  entirely.  Grimes’s  Golden  ripens  with 
us  in  September  and  October,  and  can  be  kept  until 


December.  This  also  does  very  well.  Oldenburgh 
does  well  and  is  very  promising.  The  Tetofsky  does 
very  well  and  also  the  Pewaukee,  but  it  is  not  so  good 
in  quality  as  the  Ben  Davis.  The  Missouri  Pippin  is 
also  a  promising  sort.  Of  late  years,  pears  have 
succeeded  with  us  better  than  apples,  barring  an 
occasional  season  of  blight.  Plums  are  doing  well 
with  us.  We  grow  some  of  the  English  sorts,  but 
none  of  the  Chickasaw  family.”  e.  g.  f. 


SWEET  AND  RIPENED  CREAM  BUTTER  IN 
COLD  STORAGE. 

Last  year  mention  was  made  of  an  experiment  in¬ 
augurated  by  The  R  N.-Y.  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  relative  keeping  qualities  of  butter  made  from 
sweet  and  ripened  cream,  and  also  the  better  method 
of  refrigerating,  as  between  simple  cool  rooms  and 
those  where  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point 


prevails.  Mr.  William  Wills,  Manager  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Refrigerator  and  Ice  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New 
York  city,  kindly  placed  the  resources  of  their  estab¬ 
lishment  at  our  disposal.  On  October  28,  1892,  four 
packages  of  butter  were  placed  with  this  company  at 
its  office.  Two  of  these  packages  were  m.de  from 
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sweet  and  two  from  ripened  cream.  The  parcels  were 
small,  five  pounds  of  butter  in  each,  and  were  simply 
packed  in  small  wooden  boxes  lined  with  paraffine 
paper.  No  effort  was  made  to  have  them  air-tight, 
and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  test  was  a  severe 
one  on  the  butter.  Following  are  the  notes  of  the 
butter  maker  of  ELlerslie  Farm,  in  which  the  pro¬ 


cesses  employed  in  making  the  two  kinds  of  butter  are 
fully  detailed  : 

The  ripe  cream  butter  was  made  on  Tuesday,  October 
25, 1892,  from  cream  that  was  30  hours  old  and  which  was 
nicely  coagulated.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  Diamond 
Balance  churn  at  the  temperature  of  02  degrees  Fh., 
and  churned  42  minutes,  when  it  was  washed  and 
placed  on  a  Eureka  butter-worker  in  granules.  Then 
it  was  salted  with  one  ounce  of  Genesee  salt  to  each 
pound  of  butter,  after  which  it  was  thoroughly  worked 
and  packed  in  boxes. 

The  sweet  cream  butter  was  made  on  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1892,  from  milk  which  was  milked  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  immediately  aerated  with  one  of  Hill’s  aera¬ 
tors,  then  separated  with  the  De  Laval  separator. 
Then  the  cream  was  cooled  with  one  of  Evans  &  Heu- 
ling’s  Star  cream  coolers,  and  churned  at  a  tempera¬ 


ture  of  38  degrees  Fh.  in  a  Diamond  Balance  churn  for 
48  minutes,  and  then  washed  in  four  waters  and  placed 
in  a  Eureka  butter-worker  in  granular  form.  Then  it 
was  salted  with  one  ounce  of  Genesee  salt  to  each 
pound  of  butter  and  thoroughly  worked  and  placed  in 
the  boxes.  The  temperature  of  the  cool  room  in  which 
one  package  of  each  class  of  butter  was  deposited  stood 
on  an  average  at  about  35  degrees  Fh.,  that  of  the 
refrigerating  room  about  20  degrees  Fh.  On  January 
28 -“-just  three  months  from  the  date  when  this  butter 
was  deposited — a  representative  of  The  R.  N  -Y.  in¬ 
vited  some  butter  experts  of  this  city  to  examine  it. 
They  were  Wm.  V.  Martin,  Chas.  II  Zinn  and  B.  F. 
Van  Valkenburgh.  As  was  expected,  the  decision  of 
all  these  gentlemen  was  unanimous  in  pronouncing 
the  butter  made  from  ripened  cream  to  be  of  the  best 
quality.  We  say  “  as  was  expected,”  because  all  stand¬ 
ards  for  judging  butter  in  this  city  have  their  ideal  in 
butter  made  from  ripened  cream,  and,  although  there 
are  a  few  who  may  be  fairly  classed  as  experts  who 
prefer  butter  from  sweet  cream,  it  is  still  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  great  bulk  of  the  trade  are  very  de¬ 
cided  in  their  preference  for  butter  fiom  ripened 
cream.  It  has  heretofore  been  thought  that  a  room 
with  a  temperature  of,  say,  35  degrees,  and  ranging 
from  that  to  40,  would  be  better  for  preserving  butter 
than  one  where  the  temperature  was  carried  far  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point.  This  supposition  has  lately 
received  its  quietus,  and  this  experiment,  although 
somewhat  limited  in  its  scope,  seems  to  further  the 
changed  opinion.  All  the  experts  pronounced  the 
butter  from  ripened  cream  taken  from  the  freezing 
room,  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  fine  as  on 
the  day  when  it  was  placed  there.  There  was  a  very 
slight  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  butter  taken 
from  the  cool  room,  and  even  that  was  notable  only 
on  the  exterior,  where  it  had  been  constantly  exposed 
to  the  air.  Butter  taken  from  the  trier  drawn  from 
the  inside  of  the  block  showed  that  it  was  practically 
perfect.  As  between  the  sweet  and  ripened  cream 
butter  in  the  cool  room,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the 
sweet  cream  butter  on  the  outside  showed  a  percep¬ 
tible  degree  of  deterioration,  more  than  was  notable 
in  that  from  ripened  cream,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
outside.  No  change  was  notable  in  the  sweet  cream 
butter  indicating  that  it  was  taking  on  the  flavor  of 
ripened  cream  butter. 


THREE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARM  HELPS. 

Fig.  188  shows  a  device  for  which  a  patent  was 
issued  some  months  ago.  It  is  supposed  to  take  the 
place  of  a  horse  collar  and  give  more  convenience  and 
power  than  is  possible  with  the  open  or  “Dutch” 
collar.  Strong  pieces  of  zinc,  made  to  fit  at  the  point 
of  the  shoulder,  where  most  of  the  pulling  is  done,  are 
held  in  place  as  shown  in  the  cut — with  a  light  strap 
over  the  neck  and  a  frame  in  front — with  buckles  to 
which  the  traces  may  be  fastened.  While  it  might 
answer  for  a  light  driving  harness,  it  evidently  would 
not  work  with  a  heavy  load. 

Fig.  189  shows  another  device  that  has  been  found 
worthy  of  a  patent.  This  is  for  the  “  Assistant  Boss  ” 
or  wife  to  use  in  the  house.  It  is  an  ironing  table 
with  a  rack  at  the  back  on  which  to  hang  clothes  and 
differently  shaped  boards  to  pull  out,  on  which  sheets, 
collars,  cuffs  and  other  garments  can  be  easily  ironed. 

Fig.  190  shows  a  chicken  coop,  in  which  little  chick¬ 
ens  can  be  kept.  A  board  just  the  shape  of  the  inside 
of  the  coop  is  made  to  play  in  it,  with  a  pole  attached 
to  it,  so  that  the  whole  thing  can  be  pulled  or  pushed 
from  end  to  end.  When  the  owner  wants  to  take  out 
the  chickens  he  pulls  on  the  end  of  the  pole.  This 
brings  the  false  end  towards  him  and  pushes  the 
chickens  with  it. 

HORSES  CANNOT  LIVE  ON  FREE  LUNCH. 

TEACHING  A  WALK  ;  HEAVY  FEEDING. 

“  Teach  the  big  horses  to  walk.  Teach  them  while 
they  are  colts.  If  you  take  them  out  for  au  hour’s 
exercise,  don’t  let  them  trot  a  step,  however  good  they 
may  feel,  until  they  have  spent  at  least  half  their 
exercise  time  in  walking.  This  will  induce  a  rapid 
walk,  wlfieh  will  in  time  become  a  habit.  It  is  easy 
to  get  a  colt  to  trot  after  he  has  been  walking  rapidly 
for  half  an  hour,  but  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  him 
to  walk  rapidly  if  he  is  tired  of  trotting,”  said  a  city 
teamster  to  me  recently  in  reply  to  my  question 
whether  he  bought  fast  walkers  or  taught  them  the 
trait. 

“  We  have  to  teach  it  to  them.  Green  horses  from 
the  country  don’t  know  how  to  walk.  I  can  get  more 
out  of  horses  in  my  business  if  they  keep  up  a  sharp 
walk  all  day  than  if  they  are  slow  walkers  breaking 
into  a  little  jog  occasionally.  My  men  are  taught  to 
hold  them  in  and  keep  urging  them  until  they  under¬ 
stand  that  we  want  a  rapid  and  continuous  walk.  The 
horse  that  has  learned  this  lesson  will  start  away 
from  the  stable  in  the  morning  at  a  good  pace  and  not 
get  out  of  breath  all  day.  My  horses  last  logger  at 
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a  walk  than  at  a  trot  or  change  of  pace.  It  does  not 
knock  them  out  to  walk  as  it  does  to  trot.” 

“  Is  there  r.o  choice  in  buying  horses  ?  If  you  should 
accept  any  horse  offered  you,  would  you  not  be  in 
danger  of  getting  an  animal  that  would  never  learn  to 
walk  rapidly?” 

“  Of  course  a  man  has  to  use  sense  about  buying 
horses  as  well  as  everything  else,  and  there  is  just  as 
much  difference  in  the  intelligence  of  horses  as  of 
men.  A  lunkhead  can  never  be  got  to  walk  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  cou’du’t  afford  to  own  one.  Notice  the 
difference  in  men  about  walking.  Business  men  and 
thinkers  walk  rapidly  ;  laborers  always  walk  slowly.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  your  horses  to  keep  them  so 
round,  fat  and  hard?”  I  inquired.  He  smiled  proudly 
as  he  walked  from  one  stall  to  another  and  brought 
his  heavy  hand  down  upon  the  plump  flanks  of  his 
favorites. 

“  They  get  just  one  thing  at  every  meal,  except  for 
Saturday’s  supper,  and  it  consists  of  the  best  Timothy 
hay  and  all  the  oats  each  will  eat.  Here’s  a  1,600- 
pounder  that  eats  his  30  quarts  of  oats  every  day. 
Get  off  their  feed  ?  Bless  your  heart,  they  have  too 
much  work  for  that.  Why,  these  horses  work  from  12 
to  16  hours,  and  night  hours  besides,  sometimes  doing 
work  for  20  hours  out  of  24.  Their  appearance  doesn’t 
indicate  that  they  are  very  hard  workers,  does  it 
now  ?” 

“  What  is  the  variation  you  give  them  Saturday 
night  ?  ” 

“  Well,  these  12  big  fellows  have  40  pounds  of  good 
hay,  40  pounds  of  bran,  and  the  same  weight  of  mid¬ 
dlings  divided  up  among  them.  This  makes  a  soft, 
cooling  and  nutritious  mash  wrhich  regulates  them  in- 
te.  nally  and  keeps  them  in  good  order  through  the 
following  week.  I  never  feed  it  at  any  other  time  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday  night,  because  it  is  slightly  physicking 
and  weakening.  The  horses  are  not  taken  out  on 
Sunday,  and  begin  their  regular,  oat  ration  on  Sunday 
morning  so  that  they  are  ready  for  their  hard  work 
again  on  Monday.  The  bran  and  middlings  are  not 
put  upon  wet  hay  in  winter,  as  it  might  freeze  in 
their  mangers.” 

“  What  has  made  you  such  a  firm  believer  in  heavy 
feeding  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  three  years  ago  that  there  was  no  money 
made  in  starving  horses.  I  see  horses  every  day  that 
are  worth  $150,  but  wouldn’t  bring  $50  if  put  up  at 
auction.  Their  bones  stick  out  and  they  can  scarcely 
draw  a  cart.  Horses  can’t  live  on  free  lunch  as  I  did 
for  20  years.” 

“  How  did  you  make  it  go  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  make  it  go  any  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
poor  drunkards.  I  got  so  reduced  that  the  shoes  on 
my  feet  were  taken  to  the  pawn  shop,  and  the  looking- 
glass  was  gone  from  the  wall.  I  stopped  drinking 
when  refused  a  bucket  of  coal  because  my  credit  was 
also  gone.  Now  I  have  not  tasted  the  stuff  for  over 
three  years.  I  own  numerous  horses,  among  them  a 
better  one  that  is  in  the  stable  here,  and  harnesses 
and  carts  for  all,  besides  having  money  at  interest. 
Besides  all  this  I  have  a  happy  home,  and  never  do  a 
hard  day’s  work,  and  never  shall.”  Hollister  sage. 


LATE  HATCHED  CHICKS  AND  BROILER  PIES. 

“  I  had  a  nice  little  bunch  of  chickens  hatched  last 
Monday,”  murmured  Mrs.  S.,  “and  they  did  nicely 
until  Friday,  when  they  began  to  peter  out,  and  in 
less  than  24  hours  the  last  one  expired.” 

“  Wbat  ailed  them,  do  you  suppose  ?  ”  1  asked. 

“  I  don’t  know.  They  moped  about  a  few  hours, 
and  then — just  died.  The  weather  was  hot,  but  I 
greased  their  backs  well  ti  keep  the  sun  from  blister¬ 
ing  ’em,  but  they  died  anyway.” 

“  What  was  it  you  did  to  their  backs  ?  ” 

“  Greased  ’em  !  I  read  in  the  Farm  P.  Q.  that  the 
backs  of  all  chickens  hatched  in  July  and  August 
should  be  well  greased  to  prevent  the  sun  from  blister¬ 
ing  ’em  and  cracking  ’em  open  ” 

“Greased,  did  you  say?” 

“Yes.” 

“  To  prevent  the  sun  from  cracking  ’em  open  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  that’s  what  the  paper  said.” 

“  Did  you  ever  see  one  cracked  open  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  the  Farm  P.  Q  said  the  hot  sun  was  likely 
to  crack  ’em  open,  unless  they  were  greased.” 

“  And  so  you  greased  ’em  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  they  didn’t  crack  open  ?  ” 

“  No ;  they  died  !  ” 

“I  don’t  blame ’em  a  bit.  They  would  have  been 
foolish  if  they  hadn’t !  ” 

Then  she  brought  out  the  Farm  P.  Q.,  a  25- cent  ad¬ 
vertising  sheet,  and  showed  me  the  nugget  of  advice 
she  had  followed.  It  was  nestling  among  “Bits  of 
Poultry  Wisdom,”  and  ran  something  as  follows  : 

“  The  hot  sun  of  July  and  August  is  very  severe  on 
freshly  hatched  chicks,  burning  their  backs  so  seri¬ 


ously  as  to  raise  blisters,  and  even  to  cause  them  to 
crack  open.  To  prevent  this,  and  much  subsequent 
suffering,  their  backs  should  be  well  greased  with 
some  oleaginous  substance,  like  lard.” 

By  this  advice  had  Mrs.  S.  slain  her  chicks,  and  by 
such  “  Bits  of  Wisdom”  is  the  amateur  poultry  culti¬ 
vator  saddened  and  ruined. 

“  I  have  three  hens  sitting  now,”  continued  Mrs.  S. 
“  They  will  come  off  in  August.  Do  you  think  the 
chickens  will  make  gocd  fowls  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t !  Chickens  hatched  after  the  middle  of 
July  are  rarely  fit  for  anything  but  the  table.  Cold 
weather  catches  them  before  they  arrive  at  full  stature, 
and  though  they  may  be  correct  in  color  it  seldom 
pays  to  keep  them  over.  You  will  notice  that  all  late- 
hatched  chicks  run  to  feathers  instead  of  size.  The 
chilly  nights  call  for  warm  covering,  and  that  grows 
at  the  expense  of  bone  and  meat.  I  have  seen  chickens 
hatched  in  August  as  fully  feathered  as  old  hens  when 
they  were  no  larger  than  your  fist.  But  go  ahead 
with  your  hatching  until  the  middle  of  September,  if 
your  hens  want  to  sit.  Late  chicks  make  meat  fit  for 
a  king,  and  you  can  have  some  of  the  finest  broiler 
pies  in  the  world  at  corn  husking  time.  Don’t  try  to 
keep  the  little  fellows  too  late.  Nothing  looks  more 
pitiful  than  a  little  chick  shivering  and  creeping  about 
the  barn  when  the  weather  is  hovering  around  zero. 
From  the  time  they  are  hatched  until  you  cook  them 
hustle  them  along  with  lots  of  good  feed,  and  give 
them  a  warm  place  to  sleep,  and  they  will  be  as  plump 
as  quails.  Theie  is  no  dish  in  the  world  that  can 
excel  a  pie  made  from  chicks  weighing  1  to  1%  pound, 
and  every  farmer's  wife  in  the  United  States  may  have 
lots  of  them  if  she  wishes,  and  at  a  time  when  such 
pies  are  deli  ious — pumpkin  time  ! 

“  This  is  the  kind  of  pie  that  makes  a  boy  wish  his 
stomach  was  like  unto  a  barrel.  And  when  he  becomes 
a  bearded  man  and  drifts  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
old  home,  it  is  this  same  pie  that  he  sighs  for  when  he 
feels  a  vacuum  within  him.  And  if,  perchance,  he 
returns  after  many  years,  and  his  favorite  sister  asks : 

‘  What  would  you  like  best  for  dinner,  John  ?  ’  the 
answer  invariably  will  be,  ‘  A  chicken  pie  like  those 
mother  used  to  make.’  Yes,  go  ahead  with  your 
hatching  Mrs.  S.,  and  tickle  your  boys’  ‘  innards’  with 
broiler  pie  when  the  frost  is  on  the  corn,  and  they’ll 
never  forget  them  while  life  lasts.”  feed,  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


(Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  call 
for  a  variety  of  answers.  We  ask  all  who  have  any  experiences  or 
suggestions  to  offer  to  talk  Into  The  R.  N.-Y. '8  ear  at  once.) 

Questions  About  Fungicides. — Does  a  fungous  dis¬ 
ease  ever  leave  the  foliage  of  plants  perforated  or  full 
of  small,  round  holes?  My  potatoes — Bliss’s  Triumph — 
are  yellow  and  dying  ;  no  blight.  The  leaves  are  full 
of  holes  the  size  of  turnip  seed.  My  turnips  were  in 
the  same  condition,  and  I  am  told  the  trouble  is  the 
result  of  a  fungous  disease.  I  think  it  is  the  work  of 
some  insect,  but  I  do  not  find  any  on  them.  What  can 
be  added  to  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  make  it  stick  ?  Will 
an  excess  of  lime  do  so  ?  If  so,  will  it  do  any  harm  to 
foliage  --r  render  the  mixture  less  beneficial  ?  c.  e.  c. 

B.  N.-Y. — This  looks  to  us  like  the  result  of  the  work 
of  the  flea  beetle,  earlier  in  the  season.  In  France,  a 
cheap  grade  of  molasses  is  used,  or  a  small  amount  of 
glue. 


wards  I  used  from  five  to  six  pounds  each  of  vitriol 
and  lime  to  the  barrel,  applied  with  a  single  Vermorel 
nozzle  mostly,  and  sprayed  both  sides  of  the  rows, 
allowing  the  team  to  walk  quite  slowly.  Two  or 
three  times  I  used  the  Boss  nozzle  and  drenched  the 
leaves.  About  June  15  the  rains  mostly  ceased  ab¬ 
ruptly,  and  when  I  sprayed  on  the  17th  I  found  many 
of  the  rust  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  I  thought  that  I 
should  have  sprayed  heavily  about  the  12th  ;  but  it 
was  raining  nearly  all  the  time  and  I  waited  for  a 
partial  cessation.  By  the  23d  rot  was  everywhere. 
Even  the  Perkins,  nearly  rot-proof,  went  about  as 
rapidly,  and  before  the  month  had  passed  probably  50 
tons  of  grapes — Concord,  Worden,  Champion,  Per¬ 
kins,  Pocklington,  Wyoming  Red,  etc.,  had  gone. 
Perhaps  five  tons  are  left— mostly  Norton,  Cynthiania 
and  Delaware.  Vines  at  the  end  of  the  rows  are  in 
the  best  condition,  probably  from  receiving  more 
spray  and  from  being  more  exposed  to  air  and  sun. 
Among  over  125  kinds  I  find  the  least  rot  on  Cynth¬ 
iania,  Norton,  Iron-clad,  Delaware,  Conqueror  and 
Ives.  But  the  relative  liability  changes.  What  I  want 
to  know  now  is,  how  could  I  have  saved  my  grapes  ? 

Farmingdale,  Ill.  B.  b. 

Rats  and  Frost  in  $ilo. — I  should  like  to  know  a 
good  deal  more  than  I  know  now  about  siloes  and  the 
proper  way  of  building  them.  Three  years  ago  I 
buiLt  one  in  one  of  the  bays  of  my  barn.  The  exposed 
side  is  to  the  west ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  hay 
mow  ;  at  the  south  the  barn  floor.  It  is  double-boarded 
inside  and  out,  of  eight-inch  studding,  with  tarred 
paper  between  each  boarding.  The  hoards  used  were 
old  but  sound,  and  came  from  a  barn  that  had  been 
blown  down  during  the  hurricane  of  that  year.  The 
floor  consists  of  pounded  clay  with  coal  tar  at  the 
edges.  The  size  of  the  silo  is  11  by  11  feet  and  it  is  12 
feet  deep.  September  13  and  14  it  was  filled  with 
common  eight  rowed  corn  ripe  enough  for  the  old  way 
of  harvesting  the  crop.  On  December  1,  after  uncover¬ 
ing  it  and  digging  down  about  a  foot,  I  came  to  what 
I  considered  a  perfect  food  and  so  it  proved  for  about 
15  or  20  days  when  it  began  to  freeze  at  the  sides  and 
froze  clear  to  the  bottom— about  a  foot.  The  next 
year  I  had  the  same  trouble  with  frost,  and  there  were 
in  addition  two  or  three  nice  litters  of  rats  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  spoiled  about  100  baskets.  The  third  and 
last  year  an  increased  quantity  was  frozen  ;  but  there 
were  no  rats  at  the  bottom,  though  there  were  lots  of 
them  at  the  top,  spoiling  a  layer  about  3%  feet  deep. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  I  am  not  s;ck  of  it,  as  I 
intend  to  build  one  this  season  in  the  same  place,  18 
by  20  feet,  16  feet  deep,  12  feet  above  ground  and  four 
below.  Now,  how  can  I  do  this,  so  as  to  avoid  my 
previous  trouble  ?  j.  c.  f. 

Rouse’s  Point,  N.  Y. 


What  They  Say. 

Sprayed  with  a  Broom.— Last  year  I  sprayed  my 
potatoes  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  10  pounds  of 
blue  vitriol,  8  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime  (which  had 
been  standing  around  for  years),  and  about  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  I  took  an  old  tin  pail  and  a  small  whisk 
broom  and  sprinkled  the  mixture  on  just  as  the  blight 
began  its  work.  The  above  amount  treated  one-toird 
of  an  acre  once,  and  no  second  application  was  needed, 
as  the  vines  remained  green  till  killed  by  frost,  and 
there  were  only  two  dozen  rotten  tubers.  There  was 
a  gain  of  at  least  20  bushels  in  yield,  and  a  gain  also 
in  size  and  quality.  I  had  an  excellent  chance  for 
comparison,  as  part  of  the  field  was  not  sprayed. 

Vermont.  kneel  and. 


A  Roller  on  Sod. — I  have  a  hill  meadow  that  is 
run  out.  I  don’t  want  to  lose  the  use  of  it  for  another 
year,  in  order  to  summer-fallow  it.  We  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  drought,  so  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
plow.  Experience  here  teaches  that  it  is  not  much 
use  to  plow  an  old  sod  late  and  seed  to  wheat  at 
once.  I  have  a  ton  of  bone  meal  to  be  used  on  this 
piece.  Can’t  The  Rural  come  to  the  rescue  and  help 
me  out  ?  Could  I  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  freshly 
plowing  a  field  by  settling  it  firmly  with  a  heavy  iron 
roller  before  and  after  seeding  it  ?  A.  b.  s. 

Guysville,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  plow  the  field  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  work  it  up  with  a  tool  like  the  “  Acme,” 
and  roll  carefully  before  and  after  seeding,  as  sug¬ 
gested.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  a  case  are  invited  to  tell  us  about  it. 

How  Save  the  Grapes  ? — I  know  that  1  am  in  need 
of  more  light,  and  I  write  to  know  wherein  I  have 
offended  the  rules  of  spraying,  seeing  that  my  grapes 
have  nearly  all  rotted,  while  some  neighbors  who 
have  sprayed  little  or  none  at  all  have  good  crops  of 
nearly  sound  fruit.  April,  May  and  the  first  half  of 
June  here  were  very  wet.  I  sprayed  grapes  first  on 
April  18,  using  three  pounds  of  copper,  three  of  cop¬ 
peras  and  four  of  lime  to  the  barrel  of  water.  After- 


A  Strawberry  Bed.— We  all  know  the  present  was 
a  very  unfavorable  year  for  berries  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather.  Last  spring  I  set  out  3,000  Sharpless 
and  Bubach  strawberry  plants.  In  the  previous  fall 
after  the  ground  had  frozen  solid,  I  scattered  25 
wagon-loads  of  well  rotted  manure  on  the  laud  In 
the  spring  just  before  I  got  ready  to  plow  the  ground  I 
harrowed  it  over  twice  with  an  Acme — the  best  tool  a 
farmer  ever  had  on  his  place — then  plowed  it  well  and 
harrowed  twice  more  with  the  Acme,  and  once  with 
the  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  and  marked  it  out  with 
a  corn  marker  and  set  the  plants  out  with  a  spade  and 
tried  to  keep  them  as  free  from  weeds  as  possible  ;  but 
by  the  time  haying  was  over  one  could  not  see  the 
berries  the  purslane  was  so  thick.  Before  I  started  in 
to  weed  them  out  my  hired  man  said  he  would  rather 
plow  the  whole  thing  out,  but  I  s»id,  “  No  I  think  I 
shall  get  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  them  next  year,”  and 
to  my  surprise  we  picked  3,200  quarts  this  year,  besides 
what  we  used  for  home  use  and  gave  away,  which 
amounted  to  at  least  200  quarts.  Now  people  who  say 
fruit  growing  is  overdone  should  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  go  to  work,  not  to  sleep.  They  shouldn’t  hang 
around  the  village  store  and  growl  that  fruit  growing 
does  not  pay.  If  they  only  do  their  part  I  am  sure 
Nature  will  do  the  rest.  frank  barnes. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  Tennesseean  After  Potash. 

F.  A.  R  ,  Tullah'vma,  Tenn. — I  have  125  acres  in 
clover,  and  desire  a  fertilizer  to  be  used  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  what  barnyard  manure  I  may  have. 

I  propose  at  first  to  put  the  latter  over  the  thin  or 
gullied  spots  and  then  put  enough  complete  fertilizer 
over  the  entire  lot  of  125  acres,  provided  it  does  not 
cost  too  much ;  we  cannot  realize  as  much  for  our 
products  here  as  the  Northern  farmers  can  for  theirs, 
a  point  which  has  to  be  considered  as  we  figure.  I 
have  been  using  bone  meal  on  wheat,  following  with 
clover  and  wheat  again,  a  very  short  rotation  ;  hut 
my  place  was  (and  is  yet)  poor.  I  desire  to  increase 
the  growth  of  clover;  by  that  means  I  think  I  can  re¬ 
deem  it,  and  by  putting  on  barnyard  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  cost  of  bone  meal  (Armour’s)  is  $27  50 
per  ton  delivered  here  in  carload  lots.  I  can,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  vet  wood  ashes  from  hickory  and  oak  at  50 
cents  for  a  two-horse  load  ;  but  rain  has  fallen  on  the 
ashes  and  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  I  know  that  they  have  leached  somewhat,  how 
much  I  do  not  know.  I  would  have  to  haul  them  six 
miles,  and  two  loads  a  day  are  as  much  as  I  could 
carry. 

Ans. — The  value  of  the  more  or  less  leached  ashes 
is  unknown.  Only  an  analysis  couM  determine  how 
much  potash  is  left.  What  our  friend’s  clover  needs 
is  evidently  potash  and  probably  phosphate.  Raw 
bone  would  furnish  all  the  nitrogen  needed,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  the  clover  itself  may  not  furnish  a  sufficiency. 
Unless  we  knew  just  about  what  the  ’ashes  contain 
we  should  use  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash.  Send  a 
fair  sample  of  the  ashes  to  your  experiment  station  at 
Knoxville  for  analysis.  With  this  analysis  you 
can  easily  figure  what  potash  costs  per  pound  and 
compare  it  with  the  cost  of  potash  in  muriate  at  the 
ordinary  prices  charged.  See  also  what  cotton-hull 
ashes  cost  you. 

A  New  “  Discovery  ”  in  Churning. 

L.  L  S.,  Georgetown,  111. — If  anything  has  been  said 
in  The  R  N  -Y.  concerning  the  “  discovery  ”  referred 
to  in  the  inclosed  clipping,  it  has  escaped  my  notice. 
Is  it  a  hoax  or  a  real  discovery  of  merit  ? 

It  te  reported  that  the  butter  secret  has  been  discovered.  Ur.  Vaughn 
is  the  man  who  is  credited  with  having  found  It,  and  it  is  regarded  in 
sc  lent  l  tic  circles  as  peihapstbe  greatest  of  his  discoveries.  The  thing 
that  he  Is  represented  to  have  got  at  is  the  alkaloid  whlc  i,  being 
created  in  milk  or  cream  by  cburn'ng,  produces  butter.  Dr.  Vaughn, 
It  seems,  takes  a  can  of  fresh  milk,  drops  in  seme  alkaloid,  and  pres¬ 
ently  dips  out  u.e  lully-developed  butter  without  further  ado.  It  Is 
not  oleomargarine,  or  any  lllegal-unless-labeled  substitute,  but  real 
butter. 

Here,  says  Harper’s  Weekly,  Is  another  step  taken  toward  the  mil¬ 
lennial  period  when  man  will  press  the  button  and  Nature  will  do 
the  rest.  Dr.  Vaughn  does  away  with  the  churn,  the  next  inventor 
may  be  expected  to  abolish  cows.  Give  him  a  pall  of  rainwater  and 
he  juggles  something  into  it,  and  you  get  back  real  milk.  Then  an 
ounce  or  two  of  alkaloid,  and,  lo  butter!  and  all  the  milkmen  and 
dairymaids  are  In  search  of  new  employment. 

Ans. — No,  nothing  has  been  said  about  this  famous 
“  discovery  ”  except  what  we  have  said  about  black 
pepsin  and  the  other  bulter  frauds.  Dr.  Vaughn’s 
methods  read  very  much  like  the  circulars  of  the  fraud 
Bain,  who  sells  alum,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  rennet 
with  the  claim  that  his  mixture  will  increase  the  yield 
of  butter.  It  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  only  causes 
a  lot  of  cheesy  material  to  combine  with  the  fat. 
Churning  does  not  create  any  alkaloid  at  all.  It  is  a 
mechanical  process  which  causes  the  globules  of  fat 
to  adhere  or  stick  together  in  masses  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  removed  bodily  from  the  liquid  in 
which  they  float. 

“  Conservaline,”  Another  Milk  Humbug:. 

J.  Q  W.,  Canandaigua,  N.  T. — I  inclose  a  pamphlet 
which  I  received  addressed  ‘  ‘To  the  most  advanced  milk 
dealer  of  Canandaigua,”  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
confidential  letter  request  ng  me  to  remit  $15  for  a 
recipe  as  explained  in  the  accompanying  catalogue. 
Not  having  the  necessary  funds  to  spare,  I  send  the 
catalogue  to  The  Rural  knowing  how  much  it  thinks 
of  such  frauds. 

Ans  — For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  seen  this  remarkable  pamphlet  we  propose 
making  a  few  extracts  from  it.  First  the  author  says: 

Any  one  who  receives  this  pamphlet,  and  who,  after  reading  It 
carefully,  decides  not  to  purchase  my  recipe,  will  do  me  a  favor  by 
handing  this  to  some  brother  oalryman  who,  he  thinks,  will  buy  it. 
Tnink  quickly  and  wisely  and  buy  it  yourself,  for  1  want  some  reliable 
person  in  your  place  to  use  my  preservative  this  season.  I  sell  my 
recipe  to  only  one  dairj man  maplace.no  matter  how  large  the  city 
is.  I  keep  a  strict  record  oi  every  pampnlet  sent  out  and  every  recipe 
sold  so  that  no  mistakes  can  occur. 

Certainly  there  should  be  no  mistakes  about  it !  He 
then  goes  on  to  sing  the  wonderful  properties  of  “Con¬ 
servaline.”  “  Absolutely  healthy,”  “  recommended  by 


the  Board  of  Health,”  “same  ingredients  as  are  used  in 
condensed  milk,”  etc.  Then  he  comes  down  to  the 
following  sentimental  appeal : 

Brother  dairymen,  lend  me  your  ears.  I  thought  when  I  purchased 
my  milk  preservative  recipe,  that  I  must  sell  it  some  time,  but  that 
time  had  better  be  after  I  had  made  something  out  of  it  for  myself; 
now  that  I  am  getting  old  and  ca  '  lo  jk  back  and  see  what  it  has  saved 
me,  I  feel  as  if  the  time  had  come  when  I  ought  to  give  to  my  fellow 
dairymen  the  benefit  of  my  knowledge.  I  can  think  of  no  occupation 
in  which  a  man  can  amass  a  fortune  as  quickly  as  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  I  was  born  and  raised  witn  the  cow,  so  to  speak.  My  father 
milked  50  cows  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  mother  took  special  pains  to 
teach  me  everything  necessary  to  run  a  dairy  successfully.  She 
taught  me  to  make  a  pet  of  every  cow  we  had,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  many  of  which  I  would  never  have  learned  but  for  her  thought¬ 
ful  kindness.  She  taught  me  to  think  and  work.  I  am  an  old  man 
now,  1  am  not  young  in  the  cause,  I  have  grown  gray  in  the  service. 
She  taught  me  that  "genius  is  but  a  capability  of  laboring  Intensely  ; 
it  is  the  power  of  making  great  and  sustained  efforts.”  She  taught 
me  to  save  is  one  of  the  main  things  in  life. 

It  is  surprising  since  the  words  “to  save”  have 
been  so  carefully  rubbed  into  this  man  that  he  does 
not  realize  that  other  farmers  have  reasons  for  saving 
15  good  dollars  which  he  wants  to  get  hold  of.  Who 
but  a  fool  would  give  the  following  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  selling  his  stuff  ? 

How  could  the  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk  carry  on  their 
business  without  a  preservative? 

How  could  the  Chicago  butchers  ship  their  meat  over  the  country 
in  refrigerator  cars  without  the  aid  of  a  preservative? 

Does  he  want  to  sell  heat  and  ice  ?  Those  are  the 
preservative  agents  used  by  condensed  milk  factories 
and  meat  shippers.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  scamp 
ends  up  with  this  quotation  from  Robert  Burns  : 

To  catch  Dame  Fortune’s  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 

And  gather  gear  by  ev’ry  wile 
That's  justify  d  by  Honor; 

Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant, 

But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  Independent. 

He  is  a  humbug  and  a  fraud — not  worth  even  15 
cents’  worth  of  your  time. 

Some  Frnit  Questions. 

C.  W.  H.,  Waterford ,  N.  J. — 1.  Does  the  Abundance 
plum  need  some  other  variety  near  it  to  fertilize  its 
blossoms?  2.  If  so,  whit  would  be  the  best  varieties 
for  the  purpose  ?  3.  How  would  it  do  to  bud  the  fer¬ 

tilizing  varieties  on  the  Abundance  trees  of  a  young 
orchard,  where  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  set  them 
between  ?  4.  Do  Marianna  and  Wild  Goose  plums 

bloom  at  the  same  time  as  Abundance  ?  5.  Does  the 
Downing  gooseberry  usually  fail  to  “  set”  a  large  part 
of  its  bloom,  and  do  some  of  the  berries  usually  drop 
before  they  are  half  grown  ?  6.  What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  them  under  the  above  circumstances  ? 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  No.  We  have  a  tree  laden  so  that  it 
is  heavily  propped  up.  There  is  no  other  plum  near 
it.  3.  No  objection  to  doing  so  occurs  to  us.  4.  We 
have  at  present  neither  the  Marianna  nor  the  Wild 
Goose.  The  question  is  submitted  to  readers  who 
have  observed.  5.  Not  with  us.  6.  Raw  bone  flour 
and  unleached  ashes  or  muriate  of  potash. 

Some  Facts  About  Potash. 

E.  JR.,  Rock  Glen,  Pa. — What  does  potash  K20 
mean  as  potash  K20,  2%  to  3%  equal  to  sulphate 
five  to  seven.  Is  potash  K20  equal  to  double  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  high  grade  ? 

Ans. — We  explained  this  in  full  last  spring.  What 
is  known  in  fertilizers  as  “  potash  ”  is  a  combination 
of  potassium  and  oxygen  combined  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  of  potash  and  one  of  oxygen.  The  letter 
K  represents  potassium  in  chemistry,  while  O  repre¬ 
sents  oxygen.  KsO  simply  shows  that  the  two  sub¬ 
stances  are  united  to  form  what  is  called  potash — just 
as  Pa  Os  means  that  two  parts  of  phosphorus  and  five 
parts  of  oxygen  have  been  united  to  make  phosphoric 
acid.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  a  form  in  which  the  pot¬ 
ash  is  combined  with  sulphur.  Only  one-half  of  the 
sulphate  is  pure  potash,  the  rest  being  sulphur,  water, 
etc.,  which  are  needed  to  makj  the  combination. 
This  is  why  2%  per  cent  of  pure  potash  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  sulphate,  because  the 
sulphate  has  double  the  bulk  of  the  pure  potash. 

What  Proportion  of  Inferior  Pure-Bloods  ? 

F .  C.  L .,  Waterbury,  Vt. — In  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  June  24,  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  article, 
“The  Making  of  Shropshire  Mutton  Makers,”  in  which 
Mr.  Breck  says  he  had  “  never  sold  an  animal  except 
for  breeding  purposes — Lever  for  the  butcher.”  Are 
we  to  understand  that  every  animal  he  produces  is  per¬ 
fect,  or,  rather,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  are  inferior,  and  is  not  the  principle  of  selling 
every  animal  produced  for  breeding  purposes  alto¬ 
gether  wrong  ? 

Ans. — I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  live  stock  it  is  possible  to  have  all  the 
progeny  suited  for  breeding  purposes.  He  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  fortunate  breeder  who  could  raise  such  a 
high  class  of  stock.  The  Shropshire  sheep  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection  by  a  close 
selection  of  the  best  animals  and  proper  care  and 
food,  and  this  selection  must  continue  if  we  would 
keep  them  true  to  type  and  improve  them  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past.  From  the  best  of  animals  some 


of  the  progeny  are  often  disappointing,  but  such  speci¬ 
mens  are  rare  as  we  approach  perfection  in  both  sire 
and  dam.  But  this  perfection  must  relate  to  both  the 
quality  of  the  individual  and  the  pedigree.  When  I 
speak  of  the  present  state  of  perfection  in  the  Shrop- 
shires,  I  do  not  mean  that  at  present  they  are  perfect, 
but  refer  to  the  best  of  the  breed  in  their  present 
popularity. 

As  to  my  own  practice,  I  breed  only  a  few  choice 
animals.  For  this  purpose  I  have  carefully  selected  a 
few  ewes  from  each  of  seven  large  importations,  each 
numbering  from  100  to  250  sheep,  and  my  lambs  have 
all  been  excellent  individuals  and  have  been  bred 
remarkably  true  to  type.  The  result  has  been  that  I 
have  had  only  two  ewe  lambs  which  I  deemed  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  offered  for  sale  for  breeding  purposes  or 
to  be  used  in  my  own  breeding  flock,  and  these  were 
sold  to  another  breeder  who  is  using  them  as  grades 
for  raising  mutton  sheep.  The  few  ram  lambs  I  have 
had  that  were  not  good  representatives  of  the  breed, 

I  have  made  wethers  and  they  have  been  consumed  at 
home,  so  I  was  correct  in  saying  “  I  had  never  sold  an 
animal  except  for  breeding  purposes — never  for  the 
butcher.”  At  the  same  time  that  statement  was  mis¬ 
leading  to  my  friend  from  Waterbury.  Again,  I  say 
I  believe  it  is  only  by  careful  and  painstaking  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  of  any  breed  that  we  should  be  able  to 
maintain  their  high  standing  and  improve  them  as  we 
should.  GEO.  E.  BRKCK. 

Keep  Lime  Out  of  the  Well. 

IF.  IF.,  North  Bellingham,  Mass  — A  well  gave  excel¬ 
lent  water  while  I  used  a  bucket  and  windlass  to  draw 
the  water,  but  now  when  I  have  put  in  a  porcelain- 
lined  pump  and  cleaned  the  well  out,  it  tastes  muddy  ; 
the  pump  rests  on  a  stone  three  inches  from  the  sand 
on  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Would  it  do  any  good  to 
put  some  slaked  lime  in  the  well,  or  would  it  be  injur¬ 
ious  ? 

Ans. — It  will  never  do  to  put  lime  in  a  well  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  muddy  taste  of  the  water  is 
no  indication  of  anything  unwholesome,  but  is  due  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  bottom  by  the  cleaning.  This 
is  the  usual  result  of  the  cleaning  and  it  will  disappear 
in  a  few  weeks.  It  requires  a  long  time  for  water 
disturbed  and  mixed  with  sediment  to  clear  itself,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  iron  of  the  pump  gives  the 
taste  to  the  water.  That  too  will  disappear  in  time. 
To  put  lime  in  the  well  would  make  the  water  hard 
for  years. 

Crimson  Clover  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

L.  A.  P .,  Glendale,  Mass — A  late  Rural  speaks  of 
Crimson  clover  that  had  been  sowed  May  10  as  being 
in  blossom  July  16.  How  much  growth  had  it  made  ? 
How  did  it  compare  with  Red  clover  at  the  same  age  ? 
How  early  can  it  be  sown,  and  on  a  fair  average  toil 
how  much  can  be  cut  to  the  acre  ?  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  what  has  been  said  about  Crimson  clover 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  have  seen  nothing  from  any  one 
as  far  north  as  this. 

Ans. — Some  seeds  of  common  Red  clover  were  sown 
with  the  Crimson  sort.  The  plants  bloomed  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  no  record  of  the  height  for  July 
16.  On  August  4,  when  about  one  tenth  of  the  plants 
were  in  bloom  the  height  was  about  18  inches.  On 
this  date  one-third  of  the  plot  was  cut.  It  cured  less 
readily  than  common  clover.  This  is  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  can  give  from  our  own  trial  at  present. 

A  Swindle  if  You  Expect  Paying  Fruit. 

S.  J.,  Pittsboro,  lnd.—  An  agent  is  going  around  this 
neighborhood  selling  an  Evergreen  blackberry,  which 
he  says  will  not  sprout  from  the  root,  does  not  shed 
its  leaves,  and  hears  ripe  and  green  berries  and  blos¬ 
soms  at  the  same  time.  He  also  asserts  that  it  grows 
40  to  60  feet  high  ;  price  $2  50  per  plant.  Is  it  a  hum¬ 
bug  ?  It  does  not  die  after  it  has  borne  fruit.  No 
subscriber  of  The  Rural  has  bit  at  it  yet,  but  a  good 
many  others  have. 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  virtually  a  swindle.  It  is  the  old 
Evergreen  blackberry,  often  called  the  Cut-leaded. 
Some  of  the  claims  are  true.  It  is  nearly  evergreen 
in  mild  climates,  makes  a  remarkable  growth  in  good 
soil  and  bears  ripe  and  green  berries,  and  blossoms  at 
the  same  time.  It  is,  however,  regarded  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  rather  than  a  valuable  variety.  Where  the 
standard  sorts  will  thrive,  the  Cut-leaved  is  not  valued 
because  the  berries  are  smaller  and  not  so  good  in 
quality.  Agricultural  editors  do  not  generally  know 
about  this  blackberry,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  their 
papers  say — or  rather  do  not  say — of  it.  The  Rural 
has  had  plants  of  it  in  its  trial  grounds  for  many 
years  and  has  had  occasion  to  guard  its  readers  against 
it  every  season.  It  is  a  European  variety — Rubus  fruti- 
cosus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  F.  Walker ,  Fla. — The  specimen  sent  is  Amelan- 
chier  Canadensis,  var.  botryapium,  or  Snad-berry. 

Black  Currant.— EL.  B.  N  ,  Lima,  Ohio.— We  recom¬ 
mend  the  Crandall,  though  you  may  have  to  try  more 
than  once  before  you  get  the  true  variety.  Write  to 
Frank  Ford  &  Son.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
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Prof.  F.  E.  Emery,  N.  C.  Experiment 
Station: — The  plan  on  which  B.  L  ,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  proposes  to  build  a  silo  is 
too  expensive.  If  bis  soil  will  stand  as  it 
does  here,  in  North  Carolina,  a  silo  would 
last  for  some  time  by  cutting  down  and 
building  above  the  surface  with  timber 
only. 

There  are  some  silos  here  which  are 
excavated  and  boarded  up  from  near  the 
surface  with  a  single  wall,  which  keep 
the  contents  well.  Board  partitions  are 
indulged  in  if  desired.  Handling  much 
earth  is  expensive,  and  B.  L.  could  take 
lumber  to  a  mill  and  have  it  sawed  and 
give  a  part  of  it  in  payment  for  the  work 
and  for  nails  and  build  cheaper  than  he 
can  make  earth  walls.  Or,  he  can  use 
his  timber  to  erect  the  walls  exactly  as 
he  would  build  a  log-house  with  either 
round  or  squared  sticks  and  plaster  the 
cracks.  In  this  way  he  can  make  his 
silo  as  large  as  he  wants,  and  it  will  be 
more  durable  than  one  made  with  poles 
in  constant  contact  with  earth.  By 
erecting  a  log  silo  he  will  need  nothing 
but  timber,  teams,  tools  and  labor  and 
can  build  as  large  as  he  pleases.  If  he 
feeds  enough  stock  to  warrant  a  100-foot 
silo  he  should  not  indulge  in  more  than 
three  partitions  since  division  of  space 
causes  much  greater  waste. 

A  grading  into  the  bank  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  cheaper  timber  silo,  in 
order  to  approach  and  fill  from  the  up¬ 
hill  side,  while  the  ensilage  would  be  fed 
out  of  convenient  doors  on  the  down-hill 
side.  For  so  long  a  silo,  several  cross 
drains  of  stone  under  the  bottom  would 
be  desirable,  and  the  bottom  can  be 
rammed  hard.  The  earth  will  then 
hardly  need  a  straw  covering.  On  top, 
instead  of  the  expensive  stones,  a  layer 
of  straw  evenly  put  and  followed  by 
three  or  four  inches  of  fine  earth,  will 
be  all  the  cover  needed.  The  fodder, 
stacked *up  exactly  as  hay  is  stacked  in 
pretty  large  stacks,  will  keep  well  in  a 
moderate  climate.  Alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  injures  rather  too  much  of 
the  outside  for  stacking  where  cold 
weather  prevails  during  the  feeding 
season. 

B.  L.  can  silo  prairie  grass  with  an¬ 
ticipation  of  good  results  if  he  cuts  it  in 
a  green  stage.  Reports  seem  to  indicate 
that  dry  forage  burns  out  too  much.  The 
writer  has  had  good  success  with  one 
small  silo  of  Timothy  and  clover  in  an 
earth  pit.  This  pit  was  a  simple  excava¬ 
tion  filled  to  the  top  with  the  grass, 
clover  and  comfrey.  The  last  was  a 
failure. 

A  Cheap  Spraying  Machine. 

J.  W.  N. ,  Stowe,  Vt. — The  materials 
are  a  wheelbarrow,  a  keg  or  tub,  and  a 
cheap  force  pump  with  a  spraying  noz¬ 
zle.  The  keg  should  hold  from  10  to  15 
gallons,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
rows,  the  strength  of  the  operator,  etc. 
A  round  hole  had  better  be  sawed  in  the 
upper  head  large  enough  to  take  in  the 
pump  and  allow  the  liquid  to  be  easily 
poured  in.  A  piece  of  old  tin  or  sheet- 
iron  about  a  foot  wide  and  long  enough 
to  be  nailed  around  the  inside  of  the 
hole  so  as  to  project  both  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  head,  will  both  keep  the  liquid 
from  slopping  over  and  aid  in  pouring  it 
into  the  hole.  The  pump  I  use  cost  SI  50. 
It  is  of  brass  with  a  wooden  plunger 
The  nozzle  cost  54  cents.  It  is  called  the 
Magic,  is  made  of  brass,  and  does  good 
work.  The  keg  is  fastened  to  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  and  the  pump  in  the  keg  ;  two  or 
four  rows  can  be  sprinkled  at  a  time.  I 
push  the  barrow  along  a  proper  distance, 
step  up  on  it,  and  spray  as  far  ahead  as 
I  can.  One  has  to  stop  often,  but  there 


is  no  carrying  heavy  liquid  on  one’s  back, 
no  injuriDg  the  tops  with  wagon  wheels, 
and  one  man  can  do  the  work  alone.  The 
great  trouble  with  spraying,  especially 
for  bugs,  is  that  it  comes  just  when  there 
is  the  greatest  pressure  of  work.  If  it  is 
good  weather,  one  wants  to  be  haying  or 
harvesting  ;  if  it  looks  like  rain,  one  does 
not  want  to  spend  his  time  spraying  to 
have  it  washed  off  by  rain  in  a  few  hours. 
Otherwise  I  like  the  work  well  enough. 
Here  lime  in  small  quantities  costs  a  cent 
a  pound,  but  I  can  get  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  in  Chicago  in  small  quantities  for 
six  cents,  the  freight,  when  I  get  other 
things  at  the  same  time,  being  about 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

How  I  Spray  the  Bordeaux. 

J.  Q.  S.,  Three  Tuns,  Pa. — In  the 
spring  of  1892  I  purchased  a  Field  force 
pump  and  mounted  it  on  an  oil  cask 
holding  60  gallons,  by  bolting  it  to  a  14- 
inch  plank  nailed  across  the  top  of  the 
cask.  I  purchased  a  set  of  old  running 
gears,  made  to  carry  about  one  ton.  I 
made  a  platform  by  bolting  two  inch  oak 
planks  on  the  hind  axle  running  to  a 
bolster  in  front.  The  planks  were  10 
feet  long,  leaving  room  in  front  for  the 
driver’s  seat  and  room  also  for  two  men 
to  stand  behind  the  cask.  The  pump  is 
run  by  gearing  with  a  little  belt  to  the 
hind  wheel  of  the  wagon.  A  lever  throws 
it  in  and  out  of  gear.  The  pump  has  two 
sets  of  hose  with  nozzles. 

In  spraying,  we  drive  between  the 
rows  of  trees  spraying  on  each  side. 
Where  the  trees  are  large  we  drive  cross¬ 
wise  in  the  same  manner.  In  spraying 
potatoes  one  man  can  use  both  nozzles, 
spraying  10  or  12  rows  at  once.  The 
mixture  is  kept  stirred  by  the  pump 
throwing  a  stream  back  into  the  cask. 
The  ends  of  the  two  feed  pipes  of  the 
pump  are  covered  with  fine  wire  netting 
which  strains  the  liquid,  so  that  not  much 
care  is  required  in  keeping  leaves  and 
other  matter  out  while  mixing.  The 
netting  has  to  be  renewed  every  spring, 
as  it  rusts  out.  The  pump  can  be  run 
by  hand  for  isolated  trees,  or,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  better  to  drive  around  them. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  putting  it  into  a  muslin  salt 
sack,  suspended  at  the  top  of  the  vessel 
of  water  the  evening  before  it  is  wanted. 
The  vessel  should  hold  enough  for  one 
day’s  spraying.  Enough  lime  should 
be  slaked  for  one  day’s  work,  and  stirred 
until  it  makes  a  thick  whitewash,  and 
pouied  through  a  fine  sieve,  just  as 
plasterers  “run”  their  whitecoat.  Then  it 
may  be  kept  for  weeks.  I  use  the  nozzles 
that  come  with  the  pump.  I  think  they 
are  called  “the  Gem.’’  I  have  tried  the 
Vermorel,  Nixon,  Boss  and  others,  but 
return  to  the  Gem  as  the  best  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  pump.  The  spray  in  the  Gem  can 
be  graduated.  One  can  throw  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  stream  over  a  high  apple  tree, 
or  a  fine  mist  in  large  quantities  with 
little  trouble  from  clogging.  I  have  rub¬ 
ber  coats  for  my  men  and  there  is  really 
nothing  about  spraying  40  acres  of  fruit 
trees,  and  12  acres  of  potatoes,  that  need 
try  any  one’s  Christian  patience,  although 
I  prefer  that  “John”  and  “George” 
should  do  it.  My  outfit  cost  about  $45. 

Back  Talk  About  Portable  Fences. 

A.  0.  F.,  Clark  County,  Ohio. — A 
fence  should  be  formidable  against  all 
kinds  of  stock,  as  well  as  light  and 
“portable.”  I  see  that  S.  S.  E.  describes 
on  page  506,  a  fence  which  he  seems  to 
think  is  better  than  the  one  on  page  429. 
He  says  “it  is  much  lighter  to  handle.” 
Probably  it  is  if  one  throws  the  poles 
off  and  hauls  them  separately,  or  makes 
the  panels  shorter,  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  be  done  when  not  braced 
like  the  fence  shown  on  page  429,  and  it 
looks  a  little  as  if  those  frames  without 
any  braces  would  need  to  be  marked 
with  a  label  reading,  “Handle  with  care; 
this  side  out,”  as  they  must  all  go  up  the 
same  way,  not  any  way,  as  in  the  fence 
shown  on  page  429.  I  notice,  too,  that 
he  takes  two  bucks  to  each  panel,  while 
for  the  other  only  one  is  required.  I 


think  that  the  inclination  at  which  it 
stands  would  have  a  tendency  to  facili¬ 
tate  pushing  it  over,  and  the  pole  would 
certainly  catch  more  wind  than  a  barb 
wire,  and  by  leaning,  the  timber  would 
be  warped  more  than  if  it  stood  straight. 
I  suppose  the  hogs  could  obtain  hours  of 
fun  rooting  open  the  hooks  that  would 
naturally  be  more  or  less  in  the  way  in 
transferring  the  fence.  The  spaces 
through  the  bucks  are  just  about  large 
enough  for  a  two-year-old  to  crawl 
through  and  scratch  his  back  well,  and 
our  old  gray  horse  would  certainly  be 
tickled  if,  after  the  grass  on  his  side  of 
the  fence  had  been  eaten  short,  he  should 
see  a  bright  Timothy  head  on  the  other 
side  and  nothing  but  a  “  round  ”  pole  to 
push  against;  and  I  am  just  satisfied 
that  our  bull  would  take  a  notion  to  rub 
the  back  of  his  neck  the  first  thing  ;  for 
he  is  always  rubbing  around  where  the 
“  busy  farmer  ”  thinks  he  has  no  busi¬ 
ness.  I  expect  the  space  between  the 
upper  rail  and  the  pole  would  be  a  good 
place  for  him  to  do  so.  I  guess  if  we 
wanted  to  run  the  fence  through  the 
middle  of  a  pasture,  and  graze  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  we  would 
have  to  turn  the  fence  every  time. 
Would  that  bottom  barbed  wire  keep 
the  hog’s  snout  from  the  bottom  rail,  if 
the  animal  were  on  the  side  towards 
which  the  fence  leans  ?  How  are  we 
going  to  turn  a  right-angled  corner 
with  the  leaning  thing  without  making 
hog  holes  ?  With  the  fence  on  page  429 
one  can  just  take  a  panel,  or  panels,  (as 
the  case  may  require)  without  any  bucks 
at  the  end,  and  in  a  few  moments  shut 
a  gap  in  a  board  or  rail  fence  where  it 
has  been  broken  down  by  stock  or  other 
causes,  and  just  tie  the  ends  with  tar 
strings  if  there  is  nothing  handier,  and 
it  will  do  till  it  can  be  fixed  properly. 
It  can’t  be  done  with  the  other  kind 
without  leaving  hog  holes,  or  else  leav¬ 
ing  off  poles,  which  would  make  it  too 
low. 

Fighting:  Squash  Bags. 

F.  S.  W.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — We  have 
been  badly  troubled  with  squash  bugs 
for  some  years.  Here  is  my  plan  for 
killing  them,  and  it  has  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess  :  To  five  pounds  of  Slug  Shot  I  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  air-slaked  lime  and 
one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  Paris-green  ; 
mix  well  and  apply  to  the  wounded 
vines.  With  a  knife  I  split  the  vine  open 
for  an  inch  or  more,  filling  in  with  the 
mixture,  then  cover  the  wounded  parts 
with  earth.  I  also  follow  the  vines,  and 
wherever  they  are  inclined  to  take  joint 
roots  I  draw  on  earth,  which  greatly 
strengthens  the  growth.  By  this  plan  I 
have  grown  fine  squashes  in  spite  of  the 
grubs. 
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Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


So  promptly  and  effectu¬ 
ally  overcomes  THAT 
TIKEDFEELINfi, 
as  to  conclusively  prove 
this  medicine  “makes 
the  weak  strong.”  J.  B. 
Emerton,  a  well  known 
v.  merchant  of  Auburn, 
r.  J.  li.  Emerton.  Maine,  had  Dyspepsia 
complicated  with  I.iver 
ml  Kidney  troubles.  He  took  HOOD’S 
1HSAPARILLA  and  it  gave  relief  and 
eat  comfort.  He  says  :  “  It  is  a  God-send 
any  one  suffering  as  I  did.” 
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Wnnrv«?  PlLLS  cure  Habitual  Constipation  by 
action  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  A  SON,  183  Reads  St.,  N.  Y., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onlpns  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


VAPORATSNC  FRUIT 

Full  treatise  on  Improved  methods,  yields,  pro- 
Ills  and  prlees  Free.  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO. 
Box  18.  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


i  Every 
i  New  York 
♦  Farmer 
X  Using 


i  Bradley’s  j 
i  Fertilizers; 


Growing  ♦ 
Wheat,  ♦ 
Saves  ♦ 
Labor  and  ♦ 
Honey. 


See  our  agents  or  write  us 


|  Bradley  Fertilizer  Go.  j 


♦  BOSTON. 

4  Western  New  York  Office  : 

♦  843  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

♦ 


CIDER  MILLS, 

With  Double  Crank, 
Adjustable  Rollers 
and  Feed  Regulator. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 

YORK,  F»A. 


COLUMBIA 

OTFFI  wind 

U  I  CC&a  3VE111 

New  in  principle.  Beautiful  in  Appearance. 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 

Contains  COVERED 
INTERNAL  GEAR. 


UNEQUALED 

IN  THE  LINE  OF 

Pumping  Wind  Mills. 

We  solicit  the  closest  in¬ 
vestigation.  Also 

COLUMBIA 

Steel  Derricks, 

Iron  Turbine  Wind 
Engines,  BUCKEYE 
Force  A  I. ill  Pumps, 
Tank  A  Spray  Pumps, 
BUCKEYE  &  GLOBE 
Lawn  Mowers,  Iron 
Fencing,  Creating:,  Ac. 
Write  for  circulars. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


1854.— Established  39  Years.— 1893. 

U.S.  Solid  Wheel 

The  Old  Reliable 

HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

Gem.  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  made:. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

113  River  St.,  BATAYIA,  ILL. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  usefulforanyironwork.  Senator 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Ckuciblk  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 
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Mu.  Homer  Reed,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
keeps  all  his  fruit  trees  wired  with  wire 
cloth  two  feet  above  ground  till  10  years 
old,  as  a  protection  against  borers,  rab¬ 
bits,  mice  and  sun-scald. 

Is  drought  conducive  to  a  more  or  less 
regular  shape  in  tomatoes  ? 

The  Japan  Climbing  cucumber,  so  con¬ 
spicuously  advertised  this  year,  is  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  one  of  the  army  of  dis¬ 
appointing  novelties.  The  fact  that  it  is 
more  or  less  inclined  to  climb  is  neither 
for  nor  against  it.  The  important  claims 
made  were  that  it  is  much  more  rugged 
in  its  constitution  and  less  susceptible  to 
disease  than  ordinary  cucumbers,  besides 
being  immensely  more  prolific.  The  vines 
fail  with  us  because  of  insect  injuries. 
The  vines  die,  that  is  all,  and  it  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  claim  of  “a  more  rugged 
constitution  ”  is  not  well  founded,  this 
season  at  any  rate. 

Near  the  Japan  Climbing  grow  three 
hills  of  Burpee’s  White  Wonder  cucum¬ 
ber.  The  claim  of  vigor  and  endurance 
made  for  these  is  a  good  claim.  We  are 
writing  August  3.  The  vines  are  green 
and  beautifully  vigorous,  though  they 
have  been  yielding  pickles  for  10  days. 
The  fruit  is  whitish  from  babyhood — a 
wax-like  white  tinted  with  pea  green,  or 
shall  we  say  a  wax-like,  light-colored  pea 
green  ?  The  quality  is  much  like  that  of 
the  green  favorites.  Whether  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  take  either  to  white  pickles  or 
white  cucumbers,  we  leave  our  friends  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

Does  the  market  need  a  white  pickle 
or  cucumber  ? 

Loudon’s  red  raspberry — we  are  going 
to  tell  you  something  about  it  later. 
Kindly  bear  it  in  mind.  We  want  to  ad¬ 
vertise  it,  you  know.  A  first  announce¬ 
ment  rarely  makes  a  deep  impression.  It 
is  often  passed  over  as  if  not  seen  at  all 
or  read.  Loudon’s,  remember  that — Lou¬ 
don’s  red  raspberry.  That  may  not  be 
its  name  ;  but  we  are  going  to  tell  you  of 
a  remarkable  red  raspberry  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  by  one  Loudon. 

Many  of  our  friends  are  trying  the  new 
Horticultural  Pole  Lima.  Let  us  hear 
from  them,  please.  In  The  Rural’s  esti¬ 
mation  much  may  be  said  in  its  favor  and 
a  thing  or  so  against  it.  It  is  early. 

>.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  beans 
(pods)  may  be  shelled  two  weeks  before 
Limas  and  the  beans  (seeds)  cooked  as 
gr^gn  Limas  are  cooked.  But  it  is  more 
work  to  shell  them  and  the  beans  (seeds) 
are  not  so  large.  Besides,  they  are  a 
muddy  purple  color  when  cooked.  That’s 
not  desirable,  is  it  ?  We  shall  tell  our 
complete  story  of  the  new  Horticultural 
Lima  later  and  would  also  be  glad  to 
hear  in  what  favor  or  disfavor  our  read¬ 
ers  regard  it. 

It  is  now  about  five  years  since  Mr. 
Terry  (Practical  Farmer)  has  had  a  culti¬ 
vator  in  his  patch  of  raspberries.  He  just 
spreads  fresh  straw  on  the  surface  each 
spring.  This  accomplishes,  he  says,  the 
sam  ;  that  cultivation  would  and  saves 
him  much  work.  The  surface  is  mulched 
and  grass  and  weeds  are  mostly  kept 
down.  In  this  way  he  treats  not  only  his 
raspberries  (black  and  red),  but  his 
blackberries  and  currants.  This  method 
would  not  answer  at  all  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Weeds  there  take  a  fancy  to 
mulched  land  while  the  roots  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  so  mulched  grow  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  are  easily  winter-killed. 

If  Crimson  clover  is  an  annual  (and 
it  is)  the  question  arises,  at  what  time 
must  it  be  cut  if  sown  early,  so  that  it 
will  pass  the  winter  and  grow  in  the 
spring  ?  If  sown  in  May  and  cut  just 
before  the  flower  buds  appear,  when  will 
the  second  growth  bloom  ?  If  so  cut  in 
early  August,  will  it  go  through  the 
winter  and  grow,  bloom  and  seed  in  the 
spring  ?  Crimson  clover  is  an  interest¬ 


ing  plant  and  we  want  to  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  it. 

The  Golden  Syringa  or  Mock  orange 
(Philadelphus)  is  pronounced  in  its  color¬ 
ing  ;  far  more  so  than  the  old  Golden¬ 
leaved  Ninebark,  (Spiraea,  opulifolia).  It 
would  make  a  pretty  contrast  with  the 
Purple-leaved  barberry.  Are  our  friends 
aware  that  a  large  proportion  of  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Purple-leaved  barberry  bear 
purple  leaves  ?  We  have  one  seedling 
which  holds  its  color  during  the  entire 
summer  the  same  as  Pissard’s  plum  re¬ 
tains  its  color.  The  flower  racemes  also 
differ  greatly  in  size  (length)  as  do  the 
berries  later  in  the  season. 

W.  B.  Randolph,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
writes  us  that  he  recommends  the  Free¬ 
man  to  any  one  fond  of  small  potatoes. 
Early  Puritan  planted  the  same  day  in 
adjoining  rows  were  large  and  ripe  July 
25,  while  Freemans  were  “  the  size  of 
partridge  eggs.” 

The  following  note  comes  to  us  from 
Richard  Haskell,  of  Parkhill,  Ontario, 
Canada: 

I  Inclose  for  Tub  Rural  a  sample  of  the  rye- 
wheat  hybrid  Roberts,  of  this  year’s  crop,  with  a 
head  with  the  beard  partly  removed.  Last  year  It 
was  a  very  red  wheat  with  long  red  straw.  This 
year  it  Is  white  with  very  bright  straw  of  medium 
length.  It  has  undergone  a  very  radical  change. 
Has  any  Rural  reader  had  a  similar  experience, 
and  what  does  The  Rural  think  about  It? 

Remarks. — The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be 
glad  to  have  those  of  its  readers  who 
have  raised  these  hybrids  reply  to  Mr. 
Haskell.  We  have  noticed  that  the  color 
of  the  straw  is  not  quite  constant.  That 
is  to  say,  we  have  sown  the  seeds  of 
plants  having  dark  purple  straw,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  straw  of  the  next  crop  would  vary 
in  color,  some  being  yellow.  The  color 
of  the  grain,  too,  varies  slightly  with 
the  season.  But  no  such  radical  change 
has  ever  been  noted.  It  is  an  interesting 
question.  We  are  obliged  to  think  that 
our  friend  is  in  some  way  mistaken, 
since  the  shape  of  the  kernels  sent  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Roberts, 
which  is  long  and  of  goodly  size,  while 
those  sent  are  small  and  short. 

It  is  now  August  3.  Many  tomatoes 
are  ripe  in  neighbors’  fields  and  have 
been  for  a  week  or  more.  The  Rural’s 
cross-bred  and  hybrid  tomato  plants  were 
never  stockier  nor  more  promising  in 
every  way  than  those  (165  in  number) 
set  out  last  spring  in  late  May.  And 
yet,  we  have  no  ripe  tomatoes,  except 
indeed  hybrids  with  the  Currant  tomato, 
a  cross  made  last  year.  All  of  our  plants 
are  thrifty  and  beautiful,  but  few  bear 
many  “berries,”  as  we  would  like  to 
have  tomatoes  called.  Is  this  becaus3 
they  have  been  crossed  and  recrossed  for 
four  years  ? 

The  terrible  drought  was  broken  by  a 
brief  (20  minute)  shower  on  August  2. 
We  would  have  our  readers  consider  the 
drought  in  connection  with  the  trench 
vs.  furrow  potato  experiment  now  being 
tried  and  alluded  to  a  few  weeks  since. 
If  one  cared  to  make  a  wager  as  to  which 
would  yield  more  heavily,  he  would  have 
to  go  over  the  plot  carefully  more  than 
once  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
which  would  probably  win.  The  trench 
vines  seem  to  have  a  trifling  advantage. 

Director  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  arrives  at  some 
telling  conclusions  in  Bulletin  No.  93,  just 
issued.  They  are 

1.  That  the  use  of  fertilizers  In  New  Jersey  Is  In¬ 
creasing,  and  that  the  present  annual  expenditure 
of  over  $1,500,000  may  be  very  materially  reduced 
by  a  detlnlte  knowledge  of  what  and  how  to  buy. 

2.  That  In  the  preparation  of  formulas  the  quality 
of  plant  food  is  of  prime  Importance,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  the  different  elements,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  the  application,  should  be  determined  by 
the  object  of  their  use. 

3.  That  farmers  can  make  mixtures  which  are 
equal  to  the  belt  manufactured  brands  and  superior 
to  the  average— first,  In  mechanical  condition;  sec¬ 
ond,  In  concentration;  third,  in  quality,  and  fourth, 
in  point  of  cost. 

4.  That  In  buying  manufacturers’  mixtures  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages  In  quality  and  cost  are  secured 
when  bought  direct  from  the  manufacturers  Instead 
of  from  local  agents. 


Correction  — On  page  511  Mott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  was  alluded  to  as  the  prince  of 
dwarf  wrinkled  peas.  It  should  have  been 
Nott’s. 

Longfellow  corn  was  planted  May  12. 
On  August  5  the  ears — or  many  of  them 
— were  matured  enough  to  boil.  The 
quality  was  not  as  good,  of  course,  as 
that  of  the  later  sweet  varieties  ;  that  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  flints  which  have 
hard,  tough  skin.  But  it  was  about  as 
good  as  the  first  earlies,  while  the  ears 
are  twice  as  long,  and  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  the  ripening  period. 

Crimson  clover  (August  4)  was  about 
18  inches  high,  and  perhaps  one-tenth  of 
the  plants  were  in  bloom.  One-third  of 
the  plot  was  cut ;  the  other  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature  seed.  We  want  to  know 
whether  the  rest — the  cut  portion — will 
live  through  the  winter,  and  just  when 
the  part  not  cut  will  die. 

The  Abundance  plum  (August  4)  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  is  a  sight  to  behold.  The 
branches  are  wreaths  of  fruit,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  tree  itself,  are  held  up  by 
props  and  ropes.  Some  of  the  plums  are 
beginning  to  color  ;  all  are  of  good  size, 
and,  though  the  old  marks  of  the  cur- 
culio  sting  are  engraved  upon  most  of 
them,  no  injury  seems  as  yet  to  have  re¬ 
sulted.  For  20  years,  off  and  on,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  tried  so-called  curculio-proof 
plums.  We  have  never  used  insecticides 
or  jarred  the  trees  to  destroy  them,  and 
we  have  never  before  had  a  crop  of  plums. 
Plums  are  not  raised  in  the  vicinity  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  people  are  not  willing  to 
put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  jarring 
the  trees,  and  they  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  cannot  raise  plums  with¬ 
out  doing  so.  Now  here  we  have  the 
Abundance  loaded  down  with  beautiful 
fruit  while  not  a  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  destroy  the  curculio.  Blessed 
be  the  Abundance  !  It  is  well  named. 

The  Botan  and  Burbank  are  also  Japan 
plums.  The  quality  of  the  former  is  in¬ 
ferior.  We  know  not  how  the  Burbank 
compares  with  the  Abundance  in  quality 
or  in  its  ability  to  resist  the  small  Turk. 

Direct. 

- Spurgeon:  “Debt,  dirt  and  the  devil.” 

- New-York  Herald:  “His  soul  would 

rattle  in  a  millet  seed.” 

- Dr.  Pearody  :  Science  has  repeat¬ 
edly  gone  off  with  the  fullest  assurance 
on  a  false  scent,  and  we  have  no  more 
reason  to  place  undoubting  confidence 
in  the  theories  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than  in  those  of  the  seventeenth.” 

- American  Agriculturist  :  “  The 

sun  shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust 
alike,  but  the  former  see  a  beauty  in  its 
rays  which  the  latter  can  never  discern.” 

“If  you  have  to  bite  at  every  bait  you 
see,  you  had  better  have  a  guardian  ap¬ 
pointed.” 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  WORKS, 
and  is  tired,  will  find  a 
special  help  in  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.  Perfectly 
harmless  in  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  female  sys¬ 
tem.  It  promotes  all  the 
natural  functions,  and 
builds  up,  strengthens, 
regulates,  and  cures. 
For  women  approach- 
confinement,  nurs¬ 
ing  mothers,  and  every 
weak,  run -down,  deli¬ 
cate  woman,  it  is  an  in¬ 
vigorating,  supporting 
tonic  that’s  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
Hoods 

But  it’s  more  than  that,  too.  It’s  the  only 
guaranteed  remedy  for  all  the  functional 
disturbances,  painful  disorders,  and  chronic 
weaknesses  or  womanhood.  In  “  female 
complaints  ”  of  every  kind,  periodical  pains, 
bearing-down  sensations,  internal  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  kindred  ailments,  if  it  ever  fails 
to  benefit  or  cure,  you  have  your  money 
back. 

Something  else  that  pays  the  dealer  better, 
may  be  offered  as  “  just  as  good.”  Perhaps 
it  is,  for  him,  but  it  can’t  be,  for  you. 


♦  GIVE  THE  BABY  ♦ 


IF  YOU  WISH  your  infant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy  and  vigorous, 

THE  •  BEST  •  FOOD 


For  Hand-Fed  Infants,  Invalids,  Conva¬ 
lescents,  Dyspeptics,  and  the  Aged. 
Our  Book  for  MOTHERS, 

“THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS,” 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 
Doliber  Goo  dale  Co  .Boston,  Mass. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  A 

HOME 

RESERVATION  LENDS 

IN  THE 

INDIAN 

TERRITORY 

You  want  to  know  all  about  this  district, 
and  how  you  can  secure  a  quarter  or  half  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  on  the 

GREAT 
ROCK  ISLAND 
ROUTE 

Write  at  once  to  me  and  state  your  wants, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  particulars,  Including 
map  of  that  district.  Will  send  tha  “Western 
Settler"  for  one  year  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

General  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent. 
CHICAGO,  U.8.A. 


TRYtHEIi 


Heats 

Ieaders 

AND  SEE 


OrLlnator  of  Winter  Fife,  Early  Red  Clawson, 
American  Bronze,  and  the  latest  and  best  Early 
Genesee  Giant,  Early  White  Leader,  also  Pride  of 
Genesee,  the  longest  headed  of  all  with  long  dark 
llloty  grain.  See  cash  prize  offered  for  largest 
yield  of  Early  Genesee  Giant. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
A.  N.  JONES,  Le  Koy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  WHEAT. 

Jones’  Winter  Fife,  yield  d  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Early  Red  Clawson,  field  of  25  acres,  average 
yield,  41  bushels  per  acre.  $1.25  per  bushel,  10  bushels 
$1.00  per  bushel.  Circulars  and  sample  heads,  free. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


SEED  WHEAT. 

We  offer  headquarter  stock  of  Jones’  Winter  Fife, 
American  Bronze  and  Early  Red  Clawson  at  $1.00  per 
bushel  cash  with  order;  bags.  15  cents.  Write  for 
circulars.  EDWARD  C.  BROWN  &  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


ENGINES.  -AlT., 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


UU  II  I  I  [  Urr  h  designs  of  the  season. 
■  ■  NL L  I  HI  LI  I  100  samples  for  8  cents. 
A.  L.  Diament  &  Co„  1624  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelpw. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.” — By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  19,  1893. 


In  presenting  the  views  of  three  representatives  of 
farmers  who  advocate  the  f<ee  coinage  of  silver,  Tiik 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  necessarily  indorse  their  views.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  is  being  said  about  the  harm 
done  by  the  Sherman  law  that  many  people  seem  to 
think  that  the  silver  advocates  have  given  up  the 
fight.  This  is  by  no  means  true.  The  statements 
made  in  another  column  show  what  the  silver  advo¬ 
cates  desire  and  believe. 

*  * 

The  point  brought  out  in  Mr.  Breck’s  answer  about 
sheep  is  well  worth  thinking  about.  In  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  cases  is  pedigree  a  false  guide  ?  In  other 
words,  how  many  inferior  animals  will  one  be  apt  to 
find  in  a  herd  where  all  are  pure-bred  ?  That  is  a  vety 
important  point  for  a  buyer  who  cannot  sec  the  animal 
he  is  buying.  Is  it  safe  to  trust  the  breeder  to  select 
an  animal  that  has  good  shape  and  vigor  as  well  as 
good  blood  ?  What  do  you  think  about  this  ? 

*  # 

The  Southern  counties  of  England  are  almost  in  a 
panic  over  a  plague  of  wasps.  Millions  of  them 
hatched  out  by  the  unprecedentedly  hot,  dry  season, 
attack  animals  and  men,  as  well  as  all  exposed  food. 
They  invade  the  butchers’  and  grocers’  stores,  and 
the  goods  there  are  eaten  in  large  quantities.  Many 
sheep  have  been  stung  to  death  and  many  hogs  to 
desperation.  The  pests  enter  households  and  build 
nests  in  every  convenient  location.  Truly  this  is  a 
bad  year  for  the  British  farmer,  especially  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country. 

#  * 

English  dealers  say  that  no  new  hay  should  be 
baled  before  October,  or,  at  least,  before  September; 
that  many  have  hurried  their  hay  along  too  rapidly, 
and  have  thereby  lost.  Still  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  pays  the  grower  to  carry  hay  over  winter.  Hay 
will  continue  to  bring  good  prices  unless  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  rushed  to  market  at  once,  when  a  slump  is 
inevitable.  Already  the  aftermath  in  England  prom¬ 
ises  well,  and  her  demands  for  hay  are  likely  to  de¬ 
crease,  but  the  demands  from  other  countries  will 
reduce  any  surplus  we  may  have.  Canada  won’t  ship 
so  much  to  other  countries  as  to  England. 

#  * 

Few  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
unwholesome  food  destroyed  every  week  by  the  health 
authorities  of  this  and  other  cities.  From  official  re¬ 
ports  it  appears  that  during  the  first  part  of  this  year 
4,000,000  pounds  of  bad  meat  and  fish  unfit  for  human 
consumption  were  destroyed  in  New  York  alone,  be¬ 
sides  vast  quantities  of  unwholesome  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  drastic 
measures  are  beneficial  for  the  public  health  ;  still 
to  us  it  seems  imperative  that  condemnation  of  such 
property  by  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Health  should 
be  preceded  by  a  scientific  examination,  alike  for 
the  protection  of  the  producers  and  dealers  as  well 
as  of  the  consumers, 

•  * 

We  all  remember  how,  two  years  ago,  the  agents  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health  created  a  storm  of  in¬ 
dignation  among  grape  growers  by  destroying  tons  of 
grapes,  because  the  stems  held  a  greenish  substance. 
These  agents  claimed  that  this  substance  was  Paris- 
green,  but  they  soon  found  out  that  it  was  copper 
which  had  been  applied  in  the  form  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  to  prevent  rot.  This  “scare”  was  in  one 
sense  an  education  both  for  growers  and  “health 
agents.”  It  showed  the  former  the  folly  of  spraying 
heavily  just  before  the  grapes  were  marketed,  and  it 
showed  the  public  how  little  these  “health  men” 
know  about  their  own  business.  We  hope  the  scare 
will  not  be  repeated  this  year.  If  it  is  the  growers 
should  take  pro-npt  measures  to  give  the  city  a  touch 
of  a  grape  famine  which  will  soon  show  these  “in¬ 
spectors  ”  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  track.  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  are 
competent  and  honorable  physicians.  The  trouble  is 
done  by  the  ignorant  inspectors,  who  are  chiefly 


politicians  of  the  rankest  type.  Two  years  ago  we 
prepared  the  following  doggerel,  which  may  be  re¬ 
peated  here  : 

We  bave  had  a  big  time  with  this  Mixture  Bordeaux 
And  our  fine  Tammany  Board  of  Health, 

Have  knocked  the  grape  growers’  good  cake  Into  dough 
And  robbed  the  grape  seller  of  wealth. 

Now,  if  this  Bordeaux  Mixture,  can  kill  the  black  rot, 

I  would  spray  It  In  all  tne  dark  cracks 
Of  this  Health  Board  and  then  strip  the  whole  lazy  lot 
And  break  ^  hoard  over  their  backs. 

*  * 

The  embers  of  that  hired-man  discussion  burst  out 
into  flame  again  this  week.  First  we  are  told  of  the 
actual  experiences  of  a  dairy  farmer.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
knows  this  man  personally — what  he  says  is  “just  so.” 
Then  Mr.  Wright,  who  has  hired  over  75  different 
men,  gives  his  version  of  the  trouble.  Then  our  old 
friend,  “  A  Farmer,”  whose  proposition  that  the  wife 
should  stay  in-doors,  started  so  many  people  up,  comes 
back  at  his  critics  with  both  hands.  He  would  go  a 
step  further  than  the  others,  it  seems,  and  make  his 
wife  sole  boss  of  one  very  important  part  of  the  farm 
rather  than  an  under  boss  of  the  whole  business. 

*  # 

The  recent  horrible  experience  at  Ellerslie  stock 
farm — where  spectators  were  forced  to  stand  and 
listen  to  the  awful  bellowing  of  cattle  that  were  being 
slowly  roasted  to  death  inside  the  burning  barn,  was 
enough  to  upset  the  strongest  nerves.  There  are  many 
large  dairy  farms  in  the  country  where  thousands  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  stock  and  buildings.  As  a  rule, 
the  owners  are  satisfied  to  make  the  buildings  as  nearly 
fire-proof  as  possible.  At  night  the  cattle  are  usually 
left  to  themselves.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  watchman 
on  such  farms  would  more  than  earn  his  wages.  Such 
a  plant  should  not  be  left  alone  day  or  night,  any 
more  than  a  factory  or  store  house. 

*  * 

Some  farmers  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  the  chemist 
when  he  tells  them  that  in  one  ton  of  ordinary  stable 
manure  there  are  1,500  pounds  of  water.  Because  the 
water  does  not  all  run  out,  they  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  there.  Yet  it  is,  as  can  be  proved  by  weighing  the 
wet  manure,  then  drying  it  perfectly,  and  weighing 
it  again.  In  ordinary  home-made  bread  there  is  nearly 
32  per  cent  of  water.  To  prove  this,  weigh  the  loaf, 
and  then  slice  it  up  and  toast  the  slices  brown.  Put  a 
pound  of  bran  in  three  pounds  of  water  and  leave  it 
overnight,  or  watch  your  wife  boil  a  handful  of  oit- 
meal  in  several  times  its  weight  of  water.  You  will 
thus  get  an  idea  of  how  water  stows  itself  away,  out 
of  sight,  and  makes  bulk.  Sell  water,  but  don’t  buy  it. 

*  * 

All  present  signs  show  that  the  hog  crop  during 
the  coming  packing  Eeason  will  be  much  heavier  than 
last  year,  as  indicated  by  the  increased  receipts  of 
porkers  at  the  chief  centers  during  the  past  month  or 
two.  With  a  good  corn  crop,  it  is  believed  the  weight 
of  the  animals  marketed  during  the  fall  and  winter 
will  average  as  high  as  during  several  years  or  higher. 
Owing  to  the  big  prices  for  the  last  season,  the  feeders 
have  given  their  stock  special  attention,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  a  marvelous  increase  in  the  number 
on  hand  as  compared  with  the  stock  a  year  ago.  In 
an  enterprising  country  like  this,  the  supply  of  any 
product  readily  responds  to  the  demand,  and  the 
scarcity  of  hogs  during  the  past  year  is  likely  to  lead 
to  an  abundance  next.  *  * 

The  Kansas  Farmer  states  that  in  half  that  portion 
of  the  State  needing  irrigation  there  is  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply  of  water  within  30  feet  of  the  surface.  The 
act  of  raising  this  water  so  that  it  will  run  slowly  ovtr 
the  surface  of  the  soil  will  mean,  in  three  years  out  of 
five,  the  difference  between  loss  and  profit.  Wind 
power  has  not  been  wholly  successful.  It  raises  too 
small  a  stream.  It  may  answer,  with  a  suitable  tank, 
for  a  few  acres  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  but  for  farm 
purposes,  a  powerful  steam  pump  is  needed.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  persons  know  what  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  of  late  in  the  construction  of  irrigating 
machinery.  Not  only  the  far  West,  but  the  East  needs 
these  pumping  outfits.  With  us  they  will  be  far 
more  profitable  because  our  products  can  be  sold  in 
nearby  markets  for  the  highest  prices. 

*  * 

The  facts  presented  in  the  article  on  the  first  page 
are  of  interest  to  hay  farmers.  As  stated  there,  false 
hopes  of  exorbitant  prices  have  been  indulged  by 
many.  Hay  is  bringing  a  good  price  here,  too  good  in 
fact  for  profit  to  exporters.  Already  reports  are  com¬ 
ing  from  England  that  the  market  is  being  flooded, 
and  that  prices  are  declining.  The  latest  cable  reports 
give  the  net  price  of  American  hay  in  London  as  $24.50. 
From  French  ports  prices  are  reported  as  about  $26. 
From  Antwerp  and  the  German  ports  prices  are  still 
higher,  because  they  have  not  received  so  much  as  the 
English  ports.  But  from  the  facts  and  figures  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  article  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
extravagant  prices  need  be  expected.  On  page  554 


Prof.  Sheldon  makes  a  plea  for  hay,  and  states  that 
prices  are  $30  to  $50  per  ton.  His  statement  is  liable 
to  be  misleading,  if  taken  as  it  stands.  The  prices  he 
gives  must  be  retail  prices  for  English  hay,  which 
sells  higher  than  American  or  Canadian,  and  which 
would  modify  his  estimate  considerably. 

*  « 

If  you  are  working  lor  a  laying  strain  of  hens,  don’t 
forget  the  most  important  thing  about  selecting  breed¬ 
ing  stock — that  is  when  to  select.  The  world’s  supply 
of  loafers  and  profit-eaters  never  seems  to  diminish. 
That  is  the  fault  of  the  common  methods  of  selection. 
Your  loafer  is  always  a  boaster.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  making  much  of  the  little  he  really  does  and  he 
gets  the  public  to  cash  his  own  valuation  of  his  import¬ 
ance.  Thus  he  slips  through  the  net  and  continues  to 
eat  the  profit  honestly  earned  by  others  The  remedy 
is  to  take  a  time  for  selection  when  workers  are  most 
inclined  to  be  lazy.  Who  does  the  best  work  fighting 
against  an  inclination  to  loaf  ?  That  is  the  worker 
you  want  both  to  work  and  to  breed  other  workers. 
The  hen  that  does  the  best  work  during  her  moult  is 
the  hen  you  want  to  breed  from.  Pick  out  your  hens 
therefore  in  late  summer  and  fall.  Ta-te  the  ones  that 
lay  when  the  shadow  of  idleness  is  over  the  hen  house 
and  you  shall  have  mothers  of  layers. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

I  like  to  talk  with  good  old  friends 
Of  folks  we  used  to  know 
In  other  days,  before  the  years 
Had  grown  upon  us  so. 

With  hand  clasp  tight,  we  bridge  the  past; 

The  talk  goes  running  free. 

It’s  ‘‘What’s  become  of  Tom  and  BUI, 

And  Henry,  where  Is  he  ?  ’’ 

And  Alice— Is  she  married  yet  ? 

And,  Mary— your  old  beau? 

We  talk  and  laugh  at  good  old  times, 

And  then  once  more  we  go 
Back  to  our  work  with  lighter  hearts. 

Somehow  the  good  old  past 
Just  tnrows  a  blessing  in  our  lives, 

A  blessing  that  will  last. 

Unseat  conceit. 

“Take  a  day  off.” 

Keep  lime  out  of  the  well. 

Don’t  tarry  with  the  Old  Harry. 

The  bald-headed  man’s  hair  died 
Any  sickness  In  your  swill  barrel  ? 

Let  the  hired  man  hie  him  to  his  work 
A  scrubbed  conscience  Is  a  good  thing. 

De-whip  the  carriage  and  use  more  oats. 

A  depraved  mind  comes  from  de-praylng. 

A  hot  house  lamb  will  die  In  a  cold-frame 
Who  ever  saw  a  field  of  pure  Timothy  grass? 

What  can  make  healthy  growth  without  sun  ? 

Pointing  out  a  defect  helps  to  perfect  a  thing. 

To  “  talk  back  ”  behind  one's  back  is  dishonest. 

If  tar  paper  Is  warm  in  winter,  It  Is  hot  In  summer. 

Prof.  Embry  gives  us  the  first  talk  about  pit  siloes. 

We  can’t  or  don't  cure  clover  as  the  English  want  it. 

With  bran  as  cheap  as  hay,  who  will  buy  the  latter? 

The  lazy  man’s  mainstay  Is  a  stay  away  from  work. 

Sound  to  the  core— the  green  apple  surrounded  by  baby. 

This  Is  judgment  day— that  1?,  day  for  using  your  own  judgment. 

A  Precious  privilege  to  kindle  the  fires  that  may  burn  up  a  swindle 
How  many  quarts  of  strawberries  did  you  market  at  your  own 
table  ? 

Who  by  taking  thought  can  cast  off  Nature's  laws  and  not  get 
caught? 

A  rubber  coat  for  sprayers— keep  the  water  off  them  and  on  the 
sprayed. 

If  I  could  have  but  one  fruit  tree,  I  would  have  the  Bartlett  pear— 
wouldn’t  you  ? 

The  weeds  got  a  start,  eh?  Well,  how  did  they  get  It?  Who  stood 
still  and  let  them  go  to  the  front? 

Riding  In  the  same  train  with  the  devil  is  a  co-rlde  that  corrodes 
your  life.  “  Shun  evil  companions!” 

Let  the  “  servallne ’’  people  alone.  Whether  they  put  “con”  or 
“  pre  ”  before  the  word,  they  don’t  de  serve  a  lenient  hand  at  all. 

Why  don’t  the  dealers  In  Paris-green  and  sprayers  get  up  a  cele¬ 
bration  In  honor  of  the  potato  beetle?  His  offenses  made  their  trade. 

You  ought  to  consider  yourself  a  sieve— to  sift  out  the  faults  of 
your  ancestors  and  make  their  virtues  shine  brighter  than  ever  in 
your  children. 

8ome  base  maligner  of  the  breed  tried  to  prove  that  Guinea  hens 
will  fight  and  drive  common  hens  when  put  In  a  flock.  We  can  show 
three  Guineas  as  happy  and  neighborly  as  need  be. 

Mr.  Newton’s  plan  of  a  wheelbarrow  for  carrying  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  certainly  beats  one's  back  for  comfort.  A  push-cart,  with  a 
wheel  between  you  and  the  weight,  beats  the  barrow. 

The  hog  reeve  used  to  be  regularly  elected  In  most  towns  and 
cities.  His  duty  was  to  keep  hogs  out  of  the  streets.  Thirty  years 
ago  very  few  cities  did  not  need  his  services.  How  many  now? 

The  writer  planted  Bush  Lima  beans  on  May  11  and  picked  the  first 
mess  August  2.  Beans  83  days  from  seed  Is  not  bad.  They  were  nearly 
a  week  ahead  of  Dreer’s  improved  Limas  on  poies  planted  at  the  same 
time. 

A  case  Is  reported  where  a  dose  of  Insect  powder— taken  by  mis¬ 
take—  caused  all  the  syptoms  of  poisoning.  Who  knows  of  a  similar 
case?  Is  pyrethrum  poisonous,  or  do  the  makers  use  dangerous  adul¬ 
terants  ? 

Why  should  the  farmer’s  orchard  be  held  as  a  free  lunch  counter 
for  all  who  are  smart  enough  to  climb  over  the  fence?  Can  the  farmer 
step  up  and  help  himself  to  soda  water  and  peanuts  free  of  charge? 
Why  not? 

Danish  dairymen  have  suffered  severely  from  the  fraudulent  sales 
of  oleomargarine  In  the  English  market.  The  government  of  Den¬ 
mark  now  proposes  an  International  conference  to  discuss  the  best 
means  of  stopping  the  trade  In  oleo.  That  Is  business.  Such  a  con¬ 
ference  will  do  more  good  than  our  silver  conference  ever  did. 
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ARGUMENTS  FOR  SILVER. 

In  the  present  discussion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  law,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  advocate  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  are  the  representatives  of  farmers  or  working¬ 
men.  We  give  space  this  week  to  the  following  arti¬ 
cles,  written,  it  is  true,  some  months  ago,  but  still  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  position  taken  by  those  farmers  who 
advocate  “free  coinage.” 

Senator  Peffer  Talks. 

I  would  say,  briefly,  that  American  farmers  would 
be  benefited  in  two  ways  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver: 
first,  it  would  give  the  country  more  money,  and  in 
that  way  assist  to  some  extent  in  raising  the  value  of 
farm  products  witnout  increasing  the  face  value  of 
debts  and  taxes  ;  second,  it  would  help  them  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  value  of  silver  bullion,  and  to  that  extent 
diminishing  the  facilities  which  the  British  grain 
dealer  now  enjoys  in  handling  India  wheat  in  foreign 
markets  in  competition  with  wheat  grown  in  the 
United  States.  w.  a.  peffer. 

President  of  the  New  York  State  Farmers’  Alliance. 

Amasa  Walker,  in  his  “  Science  of  Wealth,”  page 

221,  says : 

• 

Other  things  equal,  the  general  average  of  prices  Is  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  currency  In  circulation,  and  prices  advance  or  recede 
as  tnat  Is  Increased  or  diminished.  *  *  The  general  prices  of  all 
objects  of  value  will  ever  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  currency  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  country  In  which  they  are  produced  and  sold.  This  is  an 
economic  law  as  certain  as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  would  double  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  money  of  final  redemption  in  this  country 
and  make  times  better  and  prices  higher.  A  bushel 
of  wheat  and  an  ounce  of  fine  silver  have  ever  been  of 
about  the  same  value  :  when,  in  1889  and  1890,  silver 
fluctuated  from  94  cents  to  $1.21  per  ounce,  wheat 
fluctuated  from  80  cents  to  $1.10  per  bushel,  and  now, 
when  silver  is  quoted  at  84,  wheat  sells  as  low  as  73 
cents.  Every  other  product  of  the  farm  sympathizes 
with  these  fluctuations.  The  farmers  of  the  United 
States  produce  $7,000,000,000  worth  of  products,  while 
the  miners  produce  only  about  54,000,000  ounces  of 
silver  per  annum.  Free  coinage  of  silver  would  add 
to  silver  the  difference  between  to  day’s  price,  84  cents 
per  ounce,  and  $1  29,  its  coinage  value,  or  a  difference 
on  the  annual  product  of  the  mines  of  $24,300,000.  If 
the  farmers  received  a  benefit  of  only  one-fourth  of 
this  increase,  or  11  %  per  cent,  on  $7,000,000,000  of 
products,  it  would  amount  to  a  saving  of  $787,500,000 
per  annum.  I  honestly  believe  that  when  the  farmers 
realize  what  free  silver  means  to  them,  they  will  be 
unanimous  for  its  adoption  as  the  fixed  policy  of  this 
nation,  regardless  of  what  England  or  other  creditor 
nations  may  desire.  edwakd  f.  dibble. 

The  Father  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  “  Why  and  how  would 
the  farmer  be  benefited  by  the  free  coinage  of  sil¬ 
ver  ?  ”  my  first  impulse  is  to  answer  by  asking  an¬ 
other  :  Why  and  how  are  farmers  benefited  by  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  ?  Is  gold  the  principal  medium 
by  which  the  business  of  the  country  is  transacted 
and  for  which  the  farmers  exchange  their  products  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  five  dollars  of  silver  to 
one  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  producers,  and  is  there 
any  one  so  foolish  as  to  conclude  that  the  farmers 
would  not  accept  a  much  larger  sum  than  is  now  in 
circulation,  of  coined  silver  or  Treasury  notes  issued 
against  the  silver  bullion,  in  exchange  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  at  a  fair  price. 

Are  we  not  a  silver  as  well  as  a  gold-producing  na¬ 
tion  ?  Then  why  should  we,  as  long  as  we  maintain 
the  old  theory  of  a  metallic  basis  for  the  circulating 
medium  of  exchange,  exclude  an  industry  so  valuable 
as  a  source  of  wealth  as  our  silver  mining?  Especially 
is  the  shortsightedness  of  the  course  which  has  depre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  silver  exhibited  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  maj  ^rity  of  the  people  believe 
that  the  volume  of  our  circulating  medium,  at  the 
present  time,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the  nation, 
and  less  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  rate  of 
interest  at  a  point  not  to  exceed  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  land  and  of  agriculture,  the  basal  industry  and 
source  of  all  wealth.  Silver,  and  not  gold,  was  the 
unit  and  measure  of  value  as  money  for  centuries, 
until  within  a  few  years  when  some  of  the  European 
countries  pursued  a  course  which  debarred  silver  from 
an  equal  footing  with  gold ;  a  step  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  United  States  in  1873  by  deception  and  a 
fraudulent  act  of  Congress,  when  the  silver  was  de¬ 
monetized,  and  though  the  white  metal  was  partially 
restored  by  the  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  on  the  market  value  of  silver  bullion,  the  price 
of  the  silver  cannot  possibly  recover  to  the  point  of 
equality  with  the  fixed  standard  of  value  for  each 
metal,  unless  go'd  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
silver,  and  vice  versa. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  the  single-standard  people, 


urged  on  by  the  usurers  and  Shylocks  generally, 
have  secured  the  legislation  which  has  put  silver 
to  a  disadvantage  and  which  has  resulted  in  greatly 
depreciating  its  value,  and  are  now  actually  kick¬ 
ing  it  because  it  is  down  ?  The  statement  that  the 
authorized  use  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  per  month 
by  purchase  is  almost  equal  to  the  entire  output  of 
our  mines,  is  not  sufficient  argument  in  favor  of  the 
present  inadequate  policy  of  the  government  for 
restoration — a  policy  by  which  the  people  are  being 
cheated  out  of  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  coined 
value  of  the  silver,  to  the  extent  of  the  issue  of  Treas¬ 
ury  notes,  for  the  reason  that  their  volume  only  equals 
the  market  value  of  the  bullion  and  not  of  the  coined 
silver. 

The  farmers  are  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  calami¬ 
ties  which  have  been  gradually  forced  upon  them  by 
the  financial  policy  of  the  government,  the  tendency 
of  which  has  been  to  continually  circumscribe  the 
volume  of  the  people’s  money,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  if  the  money  brokers  undertake  to  force  the 
financial  system  of  the  country  upon  the  single  stand¬ 
ard  of  gold,  as  the  basis  of  our  financial  policy,  the 
temper  of  the  people  is  such  that  the  metallic  basis 
will  cease  altogether,  and  government  credit,  or  the 
land  will  be  substituted  for  it,  upon  which  paper 
money  will  be  issued.  To  restore  silver  to  the  position 
which  it  occupied  for  nearly  a  century,  I  do  not  believe 
it  necessary  that  we  should  consult  the  Rothschilds  of 
England  or  any  other  foreigners,  but  that  we  should 
go  ahead  and  do  what  the  nation  is  quite  competent 
to  do — to  stand  alone,  as  it  has  on  other  important 
questions  since  the  13  colonies  constituted  the  sister¬ 
hood  of  States. 

We  might  as  well  undertake  to  rest  tha  pyramids 
upon  their  apexes  without  disaster,  as  to  make  all 
the  paper  money  needed  in  this  great  nation  as  its 
circulating  medium  for  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
to  rest  wholly  upon  the  single  standard  of  gold,  with¬ 
out  disastrous  results.  Some  people  argue  that  to 
restore  silver  to  its  former  position  would  drive  out 
gold,  by  making  this  the  dumping-ground  for  the 
white  metal  of  the  world.  I  believe  to  restore  it  would 
act  in  the  opposite  direction.  Are  not  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries  so  intimate  that  by  our  success¬ 
ful  effort  to  force  the  price  of  gold  up,  by  the  demone¬ 
tization  of  silver  by  arbitrary  legislation,  we  intensify 
our  artificial  necessity  for  it  and  make  the  foreigner 
the  more  desirous  to  obtain  the  gold,  in  the  face  of  our 
imperative  need  of  it  ?  Then  again,  suppose  our  bank 
notes  or  means  of  exchange  were  based  upon  govern¬ 
ment  credit,  or  upon  the  land,  instead  of  upon  these 
movable  gods  or  golden  calves  to  be  worshiped  and 
stolen  from  us  by  the  foreigners  or  demonetized,  and 
suppose  again  that  the  gold  did  go  across  in  exchange 
for  such  articles  as  would  satisfy  our  necessities, 
would  we  care  as  long  as  we  had  value  received  ? 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  business  men  and 
farmers  prefer  paper  money  to  either  gold  or  silver,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  perpetuate  the  hum¬ 
bug  of  pretending  to  pay  on  demand,  in  gold  or  silver, 
for  redemption  of  all  paper  money  without  continual 
danger  of  panics,  and  when  we  talk  about  delegating 
such  service  to  gold  alone,  we  make  a  proposition  by 
which  to  reduce  the  wealth  producers  of  this  country 
to  the  condition  of  serfs,  to  support  a  gold-worship¬ 
ing  plutocracy.  The  depressicn  which  so  gradually 
reduced  the  profits  of  the  farm  for  10  or  more  years, 
resulted,  more  than  from  any  other  cause,  from  the 
gradual  shrinkage  of  the  volume  of  circulating  medium, 
largely  controlled  by  the  capitalists,  who  acquire 
large  fortunes,  but  produce  nothing  which  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

Less  than  50  years  ago  the  farmer  needed  but  little, 
if  any,  representative  value  of  capital  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  His  requirements  did  not  exceed  what  his 
own  immediate  resources  could  supply  in  the  way  of 
the  raw  materials  or  the  manufactured  articles,  as 
well  as  of  food,  clothi  ig  or  farm  machinery,  such  as 
they  were  ;  but  under  the  new  conditions  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  division  of  labor,  he  is  forced  into  the  position  of 
converting  the  products  of  the  farm  into  an  available 
medium  of  exchange  for  which  to  obtain  the  countless 
articles  which  enter  into  the  list  of  his  necessities,  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  a  respectable  position  in  this 
extremely  competitive  age.  The  reason  for  denying 
the  farmer  a  volume  of  circulating  medium  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  exchange,  free  from  extor¬ 
tionate  rates  of  interest  and  depreciated  prices,  can 
be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  pro¬ 
ductive  labor  are  in  the  hands  of  the  robber  classes  of 
non-producers.  Nor  will  this  state  of  affairs  be 
changed  as  long  as  the  farmers  themselves  silently 
submit  to  the  robbery,  or  so  long  as  the  present  greed 
of  a  mammon- worshipping  age  continues  to  exist  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

CUicagO.  MILTON  GEORGE. 


A  Sample  copy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will 
be  sent  to  your  friend  on  request. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

The  condition  among  the  silver  miners  of  Colorado 
and  other  Western  mining  States  is  truly  deplorable  ; 
indeed,  all  interests  there  are  suffering  severely  from 
the  stoppage  of  work  in  most  of  the  mines,  and  the 
consequent  compulsory  idleness  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  miners.  For  years  nearly  all  the  industries  of  that 
vast  region  have  depended  for  profit  on  brisk  business 
at  the  mines.  Farmers,  manufacturers,  coal  men, 
cattle  raisers  and  storekeepers  have  there  found  their 
best  markets.  Within  the  last  week  or  two,  thousands 
of  the  idle  miners  have  flocked  to  Denver  and  other 
towns  where  they  have  either  looted  the  stores  or 
been  fed  and  lodged  by  charity.  Hundreds  have  been 
“deadheaded”  east  every  day,  and  must  add  to  the 
tens — yes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  idle  hands  there 
already.  Just  of  late  a  large  proportion  of  them  have 
secured  work  during  harvest  on  the  farms  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  store-keepers 
in  the  afflicted  States  are  countermanding  orders, 
and  unless  Eastern  wholesale  dealers  agree  to  withold 
goods  ordered  months  ago,  bankruptcies  and  disasters 
without  end  must  follow.  Thousands  of  cattle  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheen,  as  well  as  fruits, 
grain  and  garden  truck  galore  can  find  a  poor  market, 
or  none  at  all  in  the  absence  of  old-time  customers. 
Of  course,  intemperate  language  and  ridiculous 
threats  of  war  and  carnage  are  no  remedy  for  the 
menacing  e/ils  ;  indeed,  they  serve  only  to  aggravate 
them  ;  but  with  heavy  losses  or  absolute  ruin  at  hand, 
or  fast  approaching,  Western  vim  and  energy  dis¬ 
played  in  forcible  utterance  should  meet  with  a  large 
measure  of  indulgence  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

t  t  t 


The  latest  figures  of  the  census  go  to  show  a  very 
considerable  growth  of  the  class  of  tenant  farmers  in 
this  country.  The  class  is  proportionately  largest  in 
the  South,  as  the  manumission  of  the  negroes  broke  up 
the  large  plantations  into  small  holdings  rented  or 
worked  on  shares  by  the  old-time  slaves  or  their 
children.  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the 
information  given  on  this  point  by  the  census  of  1880 
and  that  of  1890  :  the  former  gives  the  number  of 
hired  farms  and  the  latter  the  number  of  families  who 
hired  their  farms  ;  but  this  can  make  but  small  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  calculation.  The  figures  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished  cover  all  the  New  England  States,  several  of  the 
Western  and  one  of  the  Middle  States  and  four  South¬ 
ern  States.  From  these  we  find  that  the  percentages 
of  farmers  who  were  tenants  iD  1880  and  1890,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  as  follows : 


State.  1880. 

Maine .  4,82 

New  Hampshire .  8.13 

Vermor  t .  13.41 

Massachusetts .  h!18 

Rhode  Island  .  19.88 

Connecticut .  10.32 

New  Jersey .  24.00 

Maryland .  30.93 

South  Carolina .  50.31 

Georgia .  44.85 

Tennessee .  34  53 

Kansas .  13.13 

Iowa . '  28.88 

Ohio .  24 .90 

Wisconsin .  9  95 

Montana . ’  5.27 


1890. 
7.02 
10.92 
17.02 
15.00 
25.00 
17.08 
32.11 
37.23 
01 .49 

58.10 
4)  .88 
33.25 
29.57 

87.10 

13.10 
18.40 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  of  these  States  there  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  tenant  class  between 
1880  and  1890,  and  State  reports  confirm  this  state¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  in  1880,  8,421  farms  were  rented 
in  Iowa,  and  12,278  in  1885.  Again,  between  1880  and 
1884.  the  number  of  farms  in  Michigan  cultivated  by 
the  owners  diminished  740,  while  the  number  culti¬ 
vated  by  tenants  increased  3,454.  This  is  certainly  not 
indicative  of  a  desirable  tendency  in  American  agri¬ 
culture. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

T11  k  Rigby  potato  digger  Is  extensively  used  In  the  great  Aroostook 
region,  Me.,  and  gives  good  satisfaction.  Rigby  &  Burleigh,  Houlton, 
Me.,  are  the  manufacturers. 

If  you  are  building  a  new  barn  this  season  or  repairing  an  old  one, 
send  to  C.  E.  Buckley  &  Co.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  V.,  and  get  a  description 
of  their  watering  device.  Krery  dairyman  using  these  conveniences, 
whom  we  have  met.  says  they  pay  for  themselves  the  first  year. 
Horsemen  are  also  using  them  extensively. 

The  slack  period  between  summer  and  fall  harvest  Is  an  excellent 
time  to  paint  the  bui’dlngs  and  fences  A  mechanic  Is  not  needed  to 
paint  a  building  now  when  mixed  paints  are  so  cheap  and  euslly  pro¬ 
cured.  O.  W.  Ingersoil,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  makes 
a  good  paint  ready  mixed,  and  sells  it  directly  to  the  consumer. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  County.  N.  .1.— Catalogue 
of  pot-grown  and  layer  strawberry  plants,  with  a  colored  plate  of 
Dayton,  Mary,  Henry  Ward  Beecner  and  Iowa  Beauty.  Mary  was 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  for  trial  by  H.  H.  Alley,  of  Hilton,  N.  J. 
For  several  years  previously  he  brought  a  box  of  the  berries  to  the 
ofllce.  These  averaged  as  larre  as  any  berries  we  have  ever  seen,  the 
color  a  dark  red,  the  shape  and  quality  fair.  Iowa  Beauty,  as  we  have 
many  times  said,  is  indeed  a  beauty  as  to  form  and  a  gem  as  to  quality. 
It  Is  not  very  productive. 

Potash  is  a  standing  need  of  many  farms.  New  land  on  which 
the  native  timber  has  been  burned,  leaving  the  ashes  on  the  ground, 
seldom,  if  ever,  falls  to  produce  a  good  crop.  Canada  nard-wood 
ashes  have  supplied  a  liberal  amount  of  the  potash  used  for  fertiliz¬ 
ing  purposes  In  the  United  States  for  several  years  It  is  always 
well  In  having  ashes  for  fertilizing  purposes  to  make  sure  that  they 
come  from  a  reliable  firm  and  that  they  arrive  In  tbelr  original 
strength.  Chas.  Stevens,  Napanee,  Out.,  Canada,  is  an  old  and  re¬ 
liable  dealer,  and  will  furnish  In  ormatiun  on  the  value  of  ashes  for 
fertilizing  purposes,  free  on  application. 


SOME  PROMINENT  COOKING  SCHOOLS. 

IT  is  just  a  little  difficult  to  answer  the  question 
*  propounded  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber;  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  where  there  is  a  school  in  which  a  girl  can 
learn  to  be  “  an  Al”  cook.  Difficult,  that  is,  to  an¬ 
swer  it  to  meet  the  inquirer’s  needs  exactly,  since  she 
gives  no  hint  except  that  instruction  must  be  thor¬ 
ough  and  of  high  grade. 

Standing  high  among  such  schools  at  the  East  is 
the  Philadelphia  Cooking  School,  taught  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer.  Mrs.  Rorer  is  well  and  favorably  known 
through  her  cookery  books,  and  this  school  needs  no 
commendation  to  the  public.  The  regular,  or  normal 
class  requires  that  applicants  have  a  high-school  edu¬ 
cation,  or  its  equivalent;  must  give  five  hours  daily, 
five  days  each  week  for  six  months  to  the  school 
work.  The  course  embraces  theory  and  practice  of 
cooking,  chemistry  of  food,  chemistry  of  cooking, 
food  as  it  relates  to  health  and  disease,  hygiene,  and 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  14  th  year  opens  the  first 
week  in  November,  1893,  and  it  is  asked  that  applica¬ 
tions  be  sent  in  as  early  as  September  15.  The  classes 
are  limited,  to  allow  the  pupils  to  do  all  the  work, 
and  the  secretary  writes  me  that  the  classes  are  filling 
fast.  No  one  pupil  prepares  more  than  one  dish  at 
each  lesson.  The  charge  for  the  full  course  is  $100, 
but  there  are  extras  known  as  11  dinner  fee,”  “  lecture 
fee  ”  and  “  diploma  fee,”  aggregating  $20  additional. 
There  is  a  regular  examination  for  the  diploma. 

Special  short  courses  are  $10  per  quarter  of  12  les¬ 
sons,  with  materials  extra. 

Brooklyn  boasts  of  a  cooking  school  in  connection 
with  her  Pratt  Institute,  from  which  one  may  well 
feel  proud  to  be  graduated.  The  classes  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  course,  whose  special  purpose  is  to  train  teachers 
of  cookery,  are  limited  to  12.  Pupils  are  admitted  in 
September.  Those  desiring  to  enter  must  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  must  present  a 
satisfactory  statement  or  letter  in  regard  to  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  course  covers  a  full  year,  five  days  each 
week,  and  includes,  besides  a  thorough  course  in  cook¬ 
ing,  instruction  in  physiology,  chemistry  of  cooking, 
normal  methods  and  practice  teaching.  Teachers  of 
cooking  who  possess  some  knowledge  of  domestic 
science  are  in  great  demand,  therefore  it  has  seemed 
wise  to  supplement  the  regular  normal  course  by 
short  courses  in  household  economy  and  laundry  work. 
Materials  used  in  cooking  will  be  furnished  free  of 
charge. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the 
charge  for  instruction  being  $20  per  term.  The  cost 
of  lodging  and  food  must,  however,  be  considerably 
more  than  this,  to  non-residents,  even  though  they 
reduce  expenses  to  the  lowest  notch.  A  single  fur¬ 
nished  room  can  be  secured  in  Brooklyn  for  $2  a  week, 
and  prices  of  food  are  very  reasonable. 

At  Pratt’s  there  is  also  a  course  in  cooking  for  in¬ 
valids,  the  course  including :  meat-extracts,  broths, 
gruels,  soups,  beverages,  and  dishes  daintily  prepared 
to  serve  to  convalescents.  This  course  is  $5  per  term. 
The  course  in  “fancy  cooking”  includes  entrees, 
salads,  dainty  desserts,  etc.  For  this  course,  the 
tuition  is  $15,  and  the  materials  are  extra.  There  are 
classes  for  school  girls  and  evening  classes,  with  some¬ 
what  lower  fees. 

But  that  which  might  be  considered  the  regular 
work  in  cooking  at  the  Pratt  Institute, — instruction 
not  intended  for  teachers,  but  thorough  and  practical — 
includes  one  two-hour  lesson  only  each  week.  Materials 
are  free,  and  the  course  s  graded,  the  first  part  cover¬ 
ing  six  months,  the  second  three  months.  The  first 
course  comprehends  instruction  in  making  and  care  of 
fire  ;  dish  washing  and  care  of  kitchen  ;  boiling  meats, 
vegetables  and  cereals  ;  soups  ;  stewing  and  braising  ; 
warmed-over  dishes  ;  simple  invalid- cookery  ;  broil¬ 
ing  ;  frying  and  sauteing ;  roasting  meats  and  poultry; 
cooking  fish  and  eggs  ;  bread  and  breakfast  cakes ; 
pastry,  cake  and  plain  desserts.  A  practical  lecture 
on  buying  meat  is  illustrated  by  a  butcher  who  cuts 
sides  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork  before  the  class. 

This  practical  foundation  work  is  supplemented  by 
the  second  course,  giving  instructions  in  clear  soups 
and  bisques  ;  souffles  and  croquettes  ;  salads  and  dress¬ 
ing  ;  entrees  and  sauces ;  game ;  fancy  desserts  and 
cakes;  frozen  cream  ;  and  a  full  breakfast,  luncheon, 
spring  dinner  and  winter  dinner.  Surely  a  girl  of 
good  intellect  who  has  been  thus  instructed  should 
make  an  “  Al  cook,”  and  the  tuition  for  the  first  course 
is  but  $5  ;  for  the  second,  $8. 

Very  different  in  its  scope  yet  doubtless  interesting 
in  its  methods,  and  helpful  in  the  extreme  to  any 
pupil,  is  the  work  at  the  Sanitarium  Cooking  Schools. 
One  of  these  is  in  connection  with  the  great  Sanitarium 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  is  known  as  a  “  School  of 


Domestic  Economy,”  which  includes,  of  course,  more 
than  cooking. 

The  course  is  for  25  weeks,  and  consists  of  daily 
work,  including  lectures,  recitations,  demonstration 
lessons  and  drills  in  scientific  cookery,  household  and 
personal  hygiene,  laundrying,  dressmaking,  general 
housework  and  miscellaneous  subjects  connected  with 
the  household.  Scientific  and  healthful  dietaries  and 
seasonable  and  economical  bills  of  fare  are  a  feature. 

Here,  certain  qualifications  are  insisted  on,  which 
somewhat  limit  the  pupils.  They  are  :  Good  character, 
as  evinced  by  proper  references  ;  good  health  :  energy 
and  faithfulness  ;  age  of  from  18  to  35.  The  managers 
reserve  the  right  to  dismiss  incompetents.  There 
are  reasons  for  all  these  requirements,  as  doubtless 
much  of  the  drill  consists  of  work  among  the  patients 
of  the  institution.  The  terms  are  $100  for  the  term, 
which  sum  includes  tuition,  board,  room  and  washing 
Diplomas  are  granted,  and  positions  guaranteed  those 
whose  qualifications  warrant  recommendation  from 
the  faculty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  training  school  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  household.  It  will  well  repay  any 
girl  in  good  health  who  can  command  the  necessary 
$100,  through  the  aid  of  friends  or  by  her  own  earn¬ 
ings,  to  take  this  course  ;  whether  she  intends  to  take 
a  position,  or  otherwise.  Were  the  writer  eligible,  she 
would  lose  no  time  in  taking  such  a  step.  By  special 
arrangement,  some  are  allowed  to  pay  their  way  in 
Work.  MYRA  V.  NOBY8. 

NOTES  BY  A  CANADIAN  READER. 

ID  any  of  your  lady  readers  ever  try  raising  sage 
for  sale  ?  It  usually  brings  a  good  price,  and  is 
easily  cultivated.  Nearly  every  garden  has  a  few 
roots;  just  spread  each  apart  from  the  middle,  put 
your  foot  on  the  bunch,  press  it  down  and  out  in  every 
direction,  and  throw  on  a  shovelful  of  dirt ;  each 
branch  will  root  and  form  a  new  plant.  In  this  way, 
it  is  rapidly  increased,  and  a  large  stock  worked  up. 
When  picked,  dry  carefully  in  the  sun,  and  it  will  be 
bright  and  clean  looking.  Here  in  Canada  it  needs  no 
protection,  but  lives  and  thrives  splendidly  out-of- 
doors,  so  I  think  its  hardiness  can  be  relied  on.  [  We 
wish  our  friend  had  told  us  more  about  selling  this  pro¬ 
duct. — Ed.] 

Many  complaints  have  come  from  people  whose 
vines,  cucumbers,  melons,  citrons  and  squashes,  are 
being  eaten  up  by  striped  bugs  ;  to  such  I  can  offer  a 
sure  cure.  Half  fill  any  old  pail  or  tub  with  green  cow 
manure  ;  fill  up  with  water,  stirring  well.  It  is  not  a 
sweet  smelling  mess,  but  when  well  sprinkled  over 
the  vines,  the  bugs  will  “vamoose,”  and  the  plants 
take  on  an  added  brightness  of  color  and  thriftiness 
that  would  repay  all  trouble. 

A  strong  solution  of  saltpeter  and  water  applied  to 
cabbage  plants  that  have  been  attacked  by  maggots 
will  rout  the  latter  entirely. 

Plant  willows — not  the  common  kind  that  grows  in 
low  places — but  a  kind  that  seems  to  prefer  dry  land 
and  is  of  very  fast  growth  ;  we  have  trees  that  were 
slips  like  a  small  stick  of  wood  eight  years  ago,  and 
were  driven  into  the  ground  with  the  head  of  an  axe, 
that  now  are  30  feet  high,  and  offer  excellent  summer 
shade  for  the  exposed  west  end  of  our  house.  Although 


various  other  troubles  other  people  have.  Perhaps  my 
experience  with  grapes  may  be  a  hint  to  some  one 
else,  as  for  years,  although  our  vines  are  very  thrifty 
in  growth  and  set  fruit  every  year,  it  always  dropped 
off  before  ripening.  Finally,  growing  desperate,  and 
thinking  that  I  could  not  make  matters  worse  than 
they  were  already,  I  began  as  soon  as  leaves  formed 
in  spring  to  sprinkle  with  a  solution  of  Paris-green, 
continuing  this  every  two  weeks  until  August  1. 
Since  then  we  have  had  full  crops.  Now,  what  was 
the  reason  ?  Was  the  former  falling  off  of  the  fruit 
caused  by  an  insect  that  the  poison  destroyed,  or  was 
it  some  blight?  The  leaves  were  always  healthy  enough. 

Well,  I  have  tried  the  new  onion  culture.  I  have 
tried  to  raise  them  from  seed  and  sets.  Bat  the  best 
paying  crop  I  have  ever  raised,  was  by  writing  articles 
for  some  magazine  or  farm  paper  and  buying  onions 
with  the  proceeds  ;  and,  in  my  opinion  that,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  is  about  the  only  successful  way  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Florence  h. 

INCIDENTS  FROM  R.  N.-Y.  EXPERIENCE. 

T  is  a  good  thing  to  see  the  sympathy  which  any 
story  from  real  life  arouses.  And  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  frequent  cause  to  thank  its  friends  for  offered 
help.  But  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  what  to  do  in 
particular  instances. 

Last  fall,  not  very  early,  an  appealing  letter  was 
received  at  this  office  from  a  stranger,  a  woman,  who 
wanted  a  home  for  herself  and  little  daughter.  She 
would  work,  and  desired  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  make  public 
her  needs.  Acting  on  her  best  judgment,  the  leader 
of  the  Home  Department  wrote  to  the  suppliant,  say¬ 
ing  that  we  would  gladly  do  what  we  could  for  her  ; 
but  we  thought  that  any  one  into  whose  family  she 
might  go  would  wish  to  have  some  sort  of  reference 
as  to  her  character  and  qualifications  from  those  who 
knew  her.  We  asked  whether  she  could  furnish 
these,  and  if  she  would  be  willing  to  come  North,  as 
she  was  a  Southern  woman.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
from  her,  and  the  Chief  Cook  has  since  suffered  many 
questionings  of  conscience  :  Did  she  do  the  best  thing 
in  requiring  references  ?  Or  did  she  by  over  strict¬ 
ness  lay  another  burden  on  shoulders  already  carry¬ 
ing  too  heavy  a  load  ?  What  do  our  readers  think 
would  have  been  the  proper  course  to  pursue  ? 

Another  interesting  letter  reached  this  office  last 
week.  Readers  will  remember  Mary  Vaughn's  thrill¬ 
ing  history  of  her  struggles  in  “  Working  to  Live.” 
A  good  friend,  who  sends  full  references  as  to  social 
standing,  accompanies  them  by  a  sympathetic  letter, 
offering  a  month’s  kindly  hospitality  from  himself 
and  wife,  to  the  poor  girl  so  sorely  buffeted  by  for¬ 
tune.  A  turn  of  the  wheel  has  happily  placed  our 
friend,  Mrs.  Vaughn,  in  a  cozy  home  of  her  own, 
where  she  is  blessed  and  sheltered.  But  none  the  less 
are  we  glad  to  receive  such  evidence  that  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  still  flows;  that  human  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  is  willing  to  take  tuch  practical 
form,  especially  in  connection  with  a  stranger.  It 
was  this  incident  which  brought  to  mind  again  the 
story  first  referred  to,  and  raised  once  more  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  too  mueh  counsel  was  taken  of 
common  sense,  or  too  little  of  common  sympathy  and 
kindliness. 


they  grow  so  readily  they 


have  never  suckered  from  the 
roots. 

Many  grape  vines  that  we 
could  not  do  anything  with  in 
the  open  ground,  thrive  nicely 
and  ripen  their  fruit  when 
planted  on  the  south  side  of 
the  buildings,  and  protected 
for  two  or  three  winters  until 
well  established. 

Please  tell  us  what  shrubs — 
hardy  ones — would  make  the 
prettiest  bed  to  be  planted  on 
a  rather  small  lawn  here  ?  I 
had  thought  of  getting  some 
kinds  that  would  be  benefited 
by  almost  continual  top 
dressing  and  scratching  over 
after  being  well  established, 
and  then  throwing  in  some 
horse  manure,  leaves,  etc., 
and  letting  the  hens  work  in 
it  to  suit  themselves.  We  live 
in  the  country  and  have 
plenty  of  room  to  “spread” 
and  let  our  fowls  do  the  same. 

So  far  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  never  being  bothered  with 
black  knot, strawberry  pests  or 


Royal  Baking  Powder, 
made  from  absolutely  pure 

Grape  Cream  of  Tartar, 


Imparts  that  peculiar  lightness, 
sweetness,  and  delicious  flavor  noticed 
in  the  finest  bread,  cake,  biscuit,  rolls, 
crusts,  etc.,  which  expert  pastry  cooks 
declare  is  unobtainable  by  the  use 
of  any  other  leavening  agent. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Skirt  Bindings. — They  tell  us  that  leath¬ 
er  follows  hard  after  velveteen,  and  will 
supersede  it  as  a  binding  for  dress  skirts 

For  the  Shut-ins,  or  a  Rainy  Day. — 
Have  you  read  the  pathetic  little  poem 
about  “the  dear,  dear,  dear  old  lady, 
and  the  boy  who  was  half-past  three  ;  ” 
the  “  thin  little  twisted  fellow  with  a 
thin  little  twisted  knee  ?  ”  They  played 
hide  and  seek,  you  remember,  hunting 
each  other  by  guesses,  ‘  and  they  never 
had  stirred  from  their  places.”  Here’s 
an  idea  for  a  quiet  game  for  noisy  chil¬ 
dren,  or  for  the  help  and  pleasure  of 
some  wee  shut-in. 

Sweet-flag  for  Hiccough.— If  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  hiccoughs  will  keep  a 
few  pieces  of  candied  calamus  root,  or 
what  our  mothers  called  “sweet-flag” 
root,  near  at  hand  and  eat  it  when  suffer¬ 
ing,  they  will  find  it  a  great  benefit. 
Sometimes  when  patients  are  very  weak 
and  have  the  hiccoughs,  if  a  tea  is  made 
of  it  and  taken  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  it 
may  save  life.  It  can  be  purchased  at  a 
drug  store,  or  if  one  lives  near  where  it 
grows,  it  can  be  prepared  at  home  and 
will  keep  many  years.  Margaret. 

YOU  Might  Do  This. — A  bright  girl  has 
made  a  striking  fan  out  of  an  ordinary, 
medium-sized  palm  leaf.  She  scalloped 
out  the  edges  and  bound  them  with 
white  satin  ribbon.  Across  the  bottom 
of  the  fan  she  placed  a  band  of  white 
ribbon,  edging  it  on  both  sides  with 
white  and  gold  silk  cord.  On  the  right 
side  beautifully  tinted  orchids  in  silk 
were  attached  with  silk  cord.  Of  course, 
the  blossom  fancy  necessitated  extreme 
care  in  handling  the  fan.  She  put  a  coat 
of  white  enamel  on  the  stick  and  at¬ 
tached  loops  of  white  ribbon  to  it.  This 
jaunty  bit  of  an  accessory  enhanced  the 
chic  appearance  of  her  white  and  yellow 
nun’s  cloth  afternoon  gown,  gossips  the 
Recorder. 

Tomatoes  are  canned  nicely  by  placing 
them  in  the  cans  whole  ;  or  if  necessary 
to  divide  them,  by  taking  the  seeds  out 
of  the  severed  valves,  so  that  they  will 
not  settle  in  the  cans.  Fill  with  water 
and  bring  to  a  boil  in  the  cans — boiling 
no  longer  than  till  done — not  to  injure 
their  shape  in  the  least ;  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  plenty  of  pepper  to  season, 
to  the  top  of  each  can.  After  it  has  stood 
long  enough  for  the  gas  to  escape,  and 
has  been  refilled  with  hot  water,  seal 
well  and  set  in  a  cool,  dark  place  for 
keeping.  Examine  them  in  three  days 
and  in  three  days  again.  Use  wax  seal¬ 
ing,  not  self -sealers.  ,r.  h. 

To  Boil  Eggs. — Put  them  into  water  at 
about  90  degrees  and  let  them  remain 
from  7  to  12  minutes,  according  as 
they  are  liked  soft  or  hard.  They  are 
then  tender  and  jelly-like,  instead  of 
having  the  whites  tough,  as  when  cooked 
in  boiling  watei .  Stand  the  dairy  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  water,  by  which  the  heat 
can  be  determined.  mrs.  j.  c.  h. 

[Truly  this  is  a  new  idea  !  90  degrees  is 
not  up  to  blood  heat.  We  fear  those  who 
like  their  eggs  “hard ’’will  hardly  be 
satisfied  even  with  12  minutes’  “  boiling  ” 
in  water  at  90  degrees.  Will  not  our 
friend  modify  these  directions  ?— Ed.J 

The  Queen's  Bracelets.— Had  you  ever 
a  portrait  of  some  beloved  one  set  in  a 
miniature  ?  And  since  it  has  become  so 
old-fashioned  did  you  ever  hide  such 
mementoes  away  from  public  view  ? 
But  Victoria,  of  the  royal  name,  shows 
her  family  affection  in  just  this  way; 
and  it  is  told  that  the  pictures  of  33  royal 
infants  adorn  the  royal  wrists,  set  in 
gold  and  pearls  in  three  bracelets.  Prince 
This  and  Duke  of  That  in  numbers  1  to 
33  look  delightfully  like  any  other  33 
well-cared-for  babies.  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  caps  prevail  as  headgear  in¬ 
stead  of  crowns,  and  probably  the  royal 
hands  which  are  hidden  grasp  nothing 
more  awe-inspiring  than  rattles.  They 
are  as  harmless  and  innocent-looking  a 
set  of  children  as  could  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  a  country  village.  Let  all  the 
royal  women  of  America  wear  bracelets 
or  brooches  with  baby  miniatures,  if 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorta, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


they  like.  They  have  the  sanction  of 
English  royalty  for  the  custom  ;  and  in 
any  case  they  may  follow  it  with  a  free 
heart  if  they  are  royal  enough  to  have 
minds  of  their  own.  Not  long  ago  we 
saw  a  pretty  girl  of  Scotch  descent 
proudly  wearing  an  immense  brooch, 
showing  the  pink  and  white  portrait  of 
an  ancestress  among  the  Macs. 

Baking  Powder.  —  Tartaric  acid,  12 
ounces ;  cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces ; 
soda,  14  ounces ;  wheat  flour,  three 
pounds.  Mix  and  run  through  a  flour 
sifter  two  or  three  times,  put  in  cans 
and  keep  in  a  dry  place,  use  the  same  as 
other  baking  powders.  We  get  the  in¬ 
gredients  at  the  drug  store  and  they  are 
chemically  pure.  This  makes  a  good 
article  which  cannot  be  tasted  in  bread 
or  cake  and  is  much  cheaper  than  any 
other.  It  has  been  a  great  saving  for  us 
in  our  family.  This  amount  usually  costs 
us  about  75  cents,  and  we  prefer  it  to 
any  other.  mrs.  a.  l  l. 

[Though  familiar  with  all  the  usual 
recipes,  we  have  never  seen  a  first-class 
home-made  baking-powder.  The  recipe 
given  above  differs  from  any  we  have 
seen,  in  using  both  tartaric  acid  and 
cream  of  tartar,  but  we  suggest  that 
only  a  portion  of  this  recipe  be  used  for 
trial. — Ed.] 

A  Warning  Incident.— A  suggestive  in¬ 
cident  was  told  in  the  New  York  dailies 
of  July  25,  regarding  the  first  night  of 
the  National  Guard  in  camp.  “  Sunday 
night  was  a  very  exciting  one  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  First  Brigade.  After  mid¬ 
night  repeated  calls  were  made  for  the 
ambulance  corps,  and  by  1  o’clock  the 
brigade  hospital’s  capacity  was  over¬ 
taxed,  and  adjoining  tents  had  to  be 
utilized  to  house  over  70  sick  guardsmen. 
Forty  of  them  belonged  to  the  Third  Bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Second  Regiment,  whose 
cooks  washed  the  tin  kitchen  utensils 
with  oxalic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  rusting.  The  men 
used  them  at  supper,  with  the  above  re¬ 
sult  The  surgeons  labored  nearly  all 
night  over  two  privates  who  hovered  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death.  The  other  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  hospital  are  suffering  with 
diarrhea,  the  effect  of  drinking  too  much 
water.”  The  moral  is  that  oxalic  acid 
and  strange  water  can  be  used  with  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Use  Buttermilk  Freely.— Concerning  the 
remedial  value  of  buttermilk,  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Adviser  says  that  it  is  of  so  much 
worth  that  it  has  gained  a  distinct  place 
in  “  materia  medica  ”  and  is  largely  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  best  physicians  for  chest 
and  lung  ailments  and  in  most  forms  of 
kidney  troubles.  An  exclusive  butter¬ 
milk  diet  has  seemed  t  >  bring  about  a 
cure  in  many  cases  of  Bright’s  disease. 
A  proper  and  constant  use  of  it  will 
greatly  reduce,  and  sometimes  cure,  the 
craving  for  alchoholic  liquors  with  which 
many  persons  are  afflicted.  The  craving 
may  be  satisfied  and  the  system  bene- 
fitted  and  strengthened  instead  of  weak¬ 
ened.  Buttermilk  alone  will  often  rem¬ 
edy  acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  lactic 
acid  needed  in  many  cases  is  supplied  by 
it  much  more  than  by  any  other  drink  or 
food.  It  is  said  to  alleviate  the  oppression 
about  the  heart  that  so  many  old  people 
suffer  from,  and  it  should  be  constantly 
drunk  by  them.  It  is  also  to  a  certain 
extent  a  stimulant  for  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem,  just  what  the  aged  need. 

Do  Not  Scald  Tomatoes.— Some  weeks 
ago,  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  a 
noted  high  priced  writer  gave  directions 
for  peeling  tomatoes  by  scalding.  I 
wrote  protesting  against  spoiling  toma¬ 
toes  in  this  way  for  eating  raw.  But  my 
little  gratis  article  was  ignored — it  was 
not  bought  and  approved  by  a  syndicate. 
Scalding  tomatoes  draws  out  the  juice, 
and  renders  them  flabby  and  insipid. 
When  tomatoes  were  no  larger  than 
marbles  and  no  one  thought  of  eating 
them  raw,  the  peeling  was  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  scalding.  Now  they  are  as 
large  and  smooth  as  the  largest  apples. 
Why  not  peel  them  just  as  we  do  an 
apple,  leaving  them  firm,  attractive  look¬ 
ing  and  appetizing  ?  The  very  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  dish  of  scalded  tomatoes  takes 
away  any  desire  for  them  on  my  part, 
but  strange  to  say  nearly  everybody 
scalds  them.  Those  who  do  not  are  not 
permitted  to  suggest  a  different  way. 
Frequently  I  am  asked  by  visitors  what 
I  do  to  my  tomatoes  after  scalding  them 
to  render  them  so  firm  and  fresh  look¬ 
ing.  No  amount  of  cooling  in  water  or 
even  on  ice  will  make  them  entirely  so 
after  scalding.  sara  armistead  n. 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


A  Magic  Oil. — If  you  have  been  dyeing 
and  your  hands  are  stained,  just  wash 
them  first  in  kerosene  oil  and  then  in  soap 
and  warm  water;  the  effect  is  magical.  R. 

Sweet  Vegetable  Pickles.— Pickles  are 
not  down  on  my  black  list,  at  least  not 
my  kind  of  pickles.  No'  store  pickle  ever 
finds  its  way  to  our  table;  no  highly  sea¬ 
soned,  peppery,  highly  colored  pickles  are 
allowed  in  our  house.  Our  pickles  if  not 
so  green,  are  wholesome.  I  slice  toma¬ 
toes,  put  them  in  a  crock,  sprinkle  with 
salt,  and  let  stand  overnight.  Next  day 
scald  them  up  in  weak  salt  water  and 
drain  thoroughly.  Have  ready  a  syrup 
of  vinegar,  sugar  and  cinnamon,  ginger 
and  a  little  cloves  (or  omit  the  cloves) 
pour  it  over  the  tomatoes  which  have 
been  steamed  after  draining  until  tender, 
and  seal.  There  is  none  of  the  extra 
spicing  and  fuss  I  read  so  much  of  in 
cook  books,  and  I  am  sure  those  pickles 
are  a  healthy  and  delicious  relish. 
Cucumbers  are  laid  down  in  brine,  then 
as  needed  brought  out  freshened  and  a 
syrup  exactly  like  the  other  made  and 
poured  over  them,  the  whole  being 
scalded  together,  when  they  are  ready 
for  use.  Chow-chow  is  tomatoes,  onions 
and  if  I  have  them,  ripe  cucumbers  all 
chopped  fine,  left  in  salt  water  overnight, 
and  treated  exactly  the  same  i  s  tomato 
pickles.  MABEL  II.  MONSEY. 

Where  You  Are. — We  all  remember  the 
philosopher  who  was  ready  to  move  the 
world  provided  the  world  would  give  him 
a  place  whereon  to  stand.  But  an  in¬ 
spired  modern  exhorter  cries,  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  is  resistless:  Move  the  world 
where  you  are.  Something  of  the  same 
spirit  is  shown  in  Kate  Kauffman’s  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion  : 

“  Recently,  at  one  of  the  very  finest 
schools  for  young  women  in  America  (I 
refer  to  the  Harvard  Annex  ) ,  I  found  that 
a  favorite  feature  of  the  literary  curricu¬ 
lum  is  called  the  1  daily  theme  course.’ 
This  consists  or  writing  every  day  an 
essay,  poem,  anecdote  or  description 
The  shortest  limit,  I  believe  is  160  words. 
The  productions  are  sometimes  changed 
among  the  members  of  the  class,  read 
aloud  and  criticised.  Sometimes  they 
are  collected  and  corrected  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  usual  school  composition.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  such  circumstances 
of  association  are  valuable  assistants, 
but  could  not  a  daily  theme  course  be 
carried  on  between  a  few  members  of  a 
family,  or  even  a  solitary  student,  if  he 
avail  himself  of  the  best  standard  authors 
as  models,  and  if  he  have  that  rare  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  able  to  keep  himself  to  his 
task  ?  In  this  age  of  cheap  books  and 
newspapers,  education  is  independent  of 
any  special  locality,  and  the  young  per¬ 
son  who  wishes  to  improve  his  mind 
must  begin  with  a  purpose  which  cries, 

‘  Here  or  nowhere  !  ’” 
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To  Restore 

hair  which 
has  become  thin, 
and  keep  the  scalp 
clean  and  healthy,  use 

AyER’S 

HAIR  VIGOR 

It  prevents  the  hair 
from  falling  out 
or  turnino;  Kray. 

The  best 

Dressing 

•••••••••• 

Tutt’s  Tiny  Pills  act  as  kindly  on  the 

•  child,  the  delicate  female  or  infirm 
old  age  as  upon  the  vigorous  man.  “ 

jTutfsTiny  Pills? 

give  tone  and  strength  to  the  weak  ^ 
stomach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder 


Buy  Directand  Save 


All  riders  say  they  cannot 
we  can  do  it  for  tho  wout 
an  elegant  Oxford  fi; 
and  nickel  plated 
to  be  first  clasi 
construction,  strong,  < 
and  acurately  fitted,  whlsi 
our  Wheel  a  r 
we  use  la  of  the  highest  grads,  saoj 
our  Illustrated  7RX1  satalogue. 

CS.  238  WABASH  AVI.  SHII 


SO 

PerCent 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
do  not  break  from  heat,  not 
one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are  made 
for.  Shape  controls  the  draft. 
Draft  contributes  to  proper  com¬ 
bustion  ;  that  makes  light ;  they 
improve  the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo,  A.  MdCJiliTH  Co. 


SPIC-AN’-SPAN  Nt  w-look- 
ing  soft-feeling  leather 
is  brought  up  on  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.’ 


PEp?lHi.sM$ 


CURE 

SICK  HEADACHE, 

.Disordered  Liver,  etc. 

I!  They  Act  Like  Magic  on  the  Vital  Organs, 
([Regulating  the  Secretions,  restoring  long 
|  >  lost  Complexion,  bringing  back  the  Keen 
'[Edge  of  Appetite,  and  arousing  with  the 
!>  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the  whole  physical 
1  j  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  Facts 
1  >  are  admitted  by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of 
j[  Society.  Largest  Sale  in  the  World. 

| !  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating. 

It  Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  Box. 

'  ’  ^Newyork  J^epot,^365y:uial^St. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  cat  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385.  Niles,  Ohio. 


Beats  Two  and  Four 

Legged  Howlers. 

A  Colorado  man  bought  a  mile  of  Page  fence  to 
protect  his  sheep  from  wolves.  After  three  years’ 
trial  he  asks  for  price  on  10  miles.  Eastern  men 
howl  about  dogs  killing  sheep  We  stake  the  Colo¬ 
rado  man  against  the  two-iegged  howlers,  and  the 
Page  fence  against  the  four-legged  ones. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 
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One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrst  Insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  '‘Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded .  . 75  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  SI  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
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Terms  of  Subscription. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Dressed  reals  are  lower. 

Trade  In  dry  beans  Is  light. 

Egg  plant  Is  extremely  dull. 

Potatoes  are  more  plentiful. 

Eggs  are  dull;  receipts  liberal. 

Dried  fruits  are  extremely  dull. 

Cherries  are  about  out  of  market. 

There  Is  little  doing  In  dried  fruits. 

Tomatoes  are  a  glut  on  the  market. 

Hops  are  likely  to  prove  a  light  crop. 

Blackberries  have  been  a  short  crop. 

Good,  large  Hackensack  corn  Is  wanted. 

No  money  In  exporting  apples  this  year. 

Choice  hand-picked  apples  are  In  good  demand. 
Cucumbers  are  in  good  demand  at  firmer  prices. 
Musk-melons  vary  greatly  In  qua.lty  and  price. 
Reports  of  the  apple  crop  continue  discouraging. 
Kalamazoo  celery  Is  reported  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

Cheese  remains  unchanged  In  price  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  dull. 

The  financial  depression  depresses  trade  and  low¬ 
ers  prices. 

Currants  have  averaged  lower  prices  thlB  season 
than  usual. 

The  Liverpool  fruit  market  has  been  exceedingly 
dull  of  late. 

Jonas  Martin  advises  wilting  early  grapes  48  hours 
before  packing. 

New  crop  Florida  pineapples  are  In  market  In 
small  quantities. 

The  “  first  bale  ”  of  cotton  continues  to  arrive  at 
various  Southern  points. 

The  trade  In  new  grain  Is  reported  to  be  almost 
paralyzed  in  the  Interior. 

The  peppermint  ollc  opof  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  Is 
this  year  estimated  at  70,000  pounds. 

The  bulk  of  the  wholesale  trade  In  fruits  and  pro¬ 
duce  Is  from  two  to  six  o'clock  A.  M. 

Receipts  of  onions  Increase  faster  than  the  de¬ 
mand,  hence  lower  prices  prevail. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  60,000  miles  of  irriga¬ 
tion  dltcnes  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Heavy  receipts  of  poultry  have  depressed  the 
price  more  than  is  usual  at  this  season. 

Tomatoes  have  arrived  far  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  prices  are  consequently  low. 

Reports  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  to  the 
effect  that  tne  grape  crop  is  more  or  less  a  failure. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  tobacco  were  reported  rid¬ 
dled  by  hail  in  Lancaster  and  York  Counties,  Pa., 
last  Sunday. 

The  English  stallion.  Ormonde,  has  arrived  In  this 
country,  lie  cost  $150,000,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  horse. 

Do  you  notice  the  price  of  Champion  grapes?  Any 
money  In  them?  Nobody  wants  them.  Why  try  to 
force  them  on  the  market? 

Higher  quotations  nearly  always  bring  increased 
shipments.  Vice  versa,  increased  shipments  nearly 
always  bring  lower  prices. 

The  several  Agricultural  Congresses  of  the  World’s 
Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
will  be  held  In  Cnlcago,  October  16-28. 

The  flour  market  Is  extremely  dull,  and  millers  re¬ 
port  prom  s  smaller  than  ever  before.  Yet  there  Is 
no  decrease  In  the  price  of  bread. 

During  the  week  large  lots  of  produce  have  sold 
below  regular  prices  because  tiatns  were  late  and 
arrived  after  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  over. 

Butter  has  jumped  up  under  light  receipts.  Up 
to  Thursday  evening  about  9,000  fewer  packages  had 
been  received  tnan  during  the  corresponding  four 
days  last  week. 

The  corn  exports  from  this  country  to  Mexico,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  meat,  In  recent  years  were  as  follows:  1890, 
961,458  busnels;  1891,  615,332;  1892,  754,548;  1893  (11 
montns)  6,544,166. 

The  reports  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
receives  dealing  witn  the  crops  in  the  Northwest  In¬ 
dicate  that  he  harvest  this  year  will  far  exceed  the 
yield  of  last  year. 

In  New  York  State,  40.000  acres  of  land  are  devoted 
to  grapes,  wbicn  produce  more  than  any  other  State 
except  California,  and  which  far  exceed  the  latter 
In  value  per  pound. 

Some  of  the  grapes  In  western  New  York  have  been 
Injured  by  hall  and  heavy  winds,  but  from  all  re¬ 
ports,  a  heavy  crop  may  be  looked  lor  from  that 
region,  nevertheless. 

Texas  water-melon  growers  complain  that  their 
shipments  .0  Western  towns  have  of  late  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  unprotitaole,  In  Borne  cases  not  realizing 
enough  to  pay  freight. 

A  large  quantity  of  peaches,  tomatoes  and  similar 
perlshaDle  produce  came  on  the  market  In  bad  con¬ 
dition  on  Monday,  after  being  in  the  cars  over  Sun¬ 
day,  and  sold  lor  low  prices  in  consequence. 

About  50  barrels  of  new  dried  Southern  cherries 
have  arrived  and  are  being  stored,  as  there  is  at 
present  no  demand.  New  lots  of  California  fruit 
are  also  reported  on  the  way  to  this  market. 

The  export  demand  for  Red  Kidney  beans  seems  to 
have  fallen  off  entirely,  as  two  or  three  steamers 
have  recently  gone  to  South  Cuban  ports  without 
carrying  any  shipments  of  beans  to  speak  of. 

In  south-central  Kansas  much  of  the  corn  crop  was 
rulnea  by  hot  winds  and  dry  weather  early  In  July, 
and  tne  average  is  58  per  cent.  The  oat  crop  is  28,- 
776,860  bushels.  The  central  belt  yield  is  low. 

Prices  of  spring  chickens  are  very  low  In  Western 
markets,  and  in  consequence  large  numbers  have 
been  shipped  here,  rendering  the  market  very  dull. 
Shlppeis  should  hold  their  stock  for  a  few  days. 

Reports  from  most  of  the  corn -growing  districts 
of  the  West  Indicate  a  continuation  of  the  drought, 


and  a  discouraging  situation  as  related  to  corn,  In 
some  cases  amounting  to  an  almost  total  failure. 

Cuba  has  for  many  years  failed  to  raise  sufficient 
coffee  for  home  consumption,  but  there  Is  understood 
to  be  a  movement  on  foot  looking  to  a  revival  of  the 
Industry  with  a  hope  of  eventually  bringing  It  back 
to  an  export  position. 

The  Columbian  Grape  Exhibit  of  the  Chautauqua 
Horticultural  Society  and  Farmers’  Institute  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  19, 

20  and  21,  at  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

The  butchers  of  a  certain  Western  city  infringed 
the  law  relating  to  the  inspection  of  meats.  The  In¬ 
spector  prosecuted  the  violators.  Now  the  latter  are 
after  the  official  scalp  of  the  Inspector.  Who  will 
win?  Those  with  the  biggest  political  pull.  Sad,  but 
true. 

Large  quantities  of  California  Lima  beans  have 
been  placed  upon  the  market  here  within  the  past 
few  days,  with  the  effect  of  materially  affecting 
prices.  Some  large  lots  have  been  sold  for  $1  60  to 
$1.65,  though  much  higher  prices  have  been  realized 
In  a  jobbing  way. 

The  market  has  been  nearly  glutted  v  ith  yellow 
sweet  potatoes,  many  of  them  badly  assorted,  and 
selling  for  low  prices  In  consequence.  If  at  lea  t 
one-fourth  of  them  had  been  taken  out  and  left  at 
home,  the  remainder  would  have  brought  more 
money,  and  a  reasonable  profit. 

Among  the  Items  In  the  laBt  report  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health  we  find  the  total  number  of 
Inspections  of  milk  to  be  1,372,  specimens  examined, 
1,660  and  quarts  destroyed  113.  There  were  also  39 
analyses  of  milk  and  other  foods.  Five  samples  of 
milk  were  found  to  be  watered,  six  to  be  skimmed, 
six  to  be  both  skimmed  and  watered,  and  none  to  be 
normal. 

“  The  meat  and  dressed  poultry  market  Is  not  what 
It  used  to  be  years  ago  before  the  adoption  of  cold 
storage,”  said  Mr.  DeNoyelles  of  West  Washington 
Market.  “Prices  vary  less,  because  If  there  Is  a  sur¬ 
plus,  the  stock  can  be  put  Into  the  refrigerators  and 
held  off  for  a  few  days.  Of  course  there  Is  some 
variation,  but  not  so  extreme  s  formerly.  It  Is  a 
good  thing  all  around.” 

Another  cargo,  the  second,  of  bananas  was  sold  at 
auction  on  Tuesday,  at  satisfactory  prices.  Prices 
realized  were  for  No.  l’s,  90c  to  $1.20;  No  2’ s,  50c  to 
$1 ;  No.  3’s,  40  to  62K  cents.  These  prices  were  some¬ 
what  lower  than  those  realized  at  the  sale  last 
week,  but  the  market  was  more  fully  supplied,  and 
was  duller  than  then.  The  auction  system  for 
bananas  now  seems  an  assured  success. 

New  York  8tate  Dairy  Commissioner  Schraub  has 
compiled  a  pamphlet  showing  the  production  of 
cheese  and  butter  In  each  city,  town  and  village  In 
the  State  We  are  told  that  It  Is  a  very  Interesting 
compilation,  and  that  It  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind,  which 
may  all  be  true.  But  we  are  not  told  wherein  It  is  of 
any  practical  value  or  In  what  way  it  may  be  made 
helpful  to  the  farmers  or  dairymen.  As  far  as  Its 
being  of  ar  y  earthly  use.  It  Isn’t  worth  the  paper  It 
Is  printed  on. 

The  monthly  crop  report  of  the  Kansas  Board  of 
Agriculture  declares  that  rains  recently  have  gener¬ 
ally  Improved  the  condition  of  corn.  Of  wheat  75  per 
cent  had  been  cut  August  1  and  some  thrashing  had 
been  done.  The  yield  as  reported  indicates  that  the 
aggregate  product  of  the  State  will  be  2,000,000  bush¬ 
els  below  last  month’s  estimate,  making  the  total 
for  the  State,  winter  and  Bprtng.  21,000.000  bushels, 
against  70,000  000  bushels  last  year.  The  quality 
generally  Is  reported  poor  because  of  chinch  bugs 
and  rust. 

A  commission  merchant  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has 
received  an  order  to  purchaie  200,000  pounds  of 
Mesquite  beans  for  export  to  Germany.  It  Is  said 
the  German  government  is  purchasing  the  beans  to 
experiment  In  feeding  them  to  the  cavalry  horses  of 
the  German  army.  Forage  Is  very  scarce  and  dear 
at  his  time  In  Germany,  and  the  fame  of  the 
nutritious  Mesquite  bean  has  reached  that  empire. 
It  is  believed  these  beans  can  be  gathered  here  and 
exported  profitably  to  Germany,  and  If  so  It  will 
open  up  a  new  industry. 

In  regard  to  English  crops,  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
says  that  where  the  wheat  crop  Is  bad  It  Is  very  bad. 
Where  It  is  good  it  is  barely  good.  The  average 
yield  Is  not  expected  to  exceed  27  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  will  make  a  total  of  7,087.500  quarters 
against  8,000.000  quarters  In  1892.  The  growth  of  root 
crops,  including  potatoes,  has  been  highly  favorable 
lately.  The  cool,  showery  weather  has  been  advan¬ 
tageous  only  to  oats  and  barley  In  backward  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  will  probably  be  a  very  fair  second 
hay  crop,  and  an  Improvement  In  the  pastures. 

The  potato  crop  Is  short,  but  It  Is  potent  In  certain 
directions.  On  Staten  Island,  a  potato  poacher  was 
shot  and  killed  after  being  chased  out  of  a  patch  he 
was  robbing.  In  Pennsylvania,  two  potato-loving 
tramps  mortally  stabbed  the  farmer  who  attempted 
to  drive  them  from  his  potato  patch.  In  Ohio  two 
men  detected  In  surreptitiously  removing  tubers 
from  a  potato  patch  were  peppered  with  shot  from 
the  owner’s  gun,  while  near  Montreal  two  young 
men  engaged  In  shooting  at  potato  eyes  lor  bull's 
eyes,  wound  up  by  shooting  at  each  other's  eyes. 
Great  Is  the  potato  1 

A  Western  correspondent  of  a  Southern  paper 
made  the  statement  that  the  pear  trees  of  the  entire 
coast  of  southern  Mississippi  had  been  killed  by 
blight.  One  of  the  local  papers  says  that  no  writer 
ever  made  a  more  serious  mistake  in  his  life.  It  is 
true  the  blight  has  appeared  on  some  varieties  in  a 
few  orchards  only— principally  those  on  low,  wet 
land -but  In  no  instance  has  serious  damage  resulted 
and  in  only  a  very  few  orchards  can  any  trace  of  the 
disease  now  be  found.  The  trees  are  very  healthy 
and  have  borne  an  immense  crop  this  season. 

And  now  from  the  Panhat  die  of  Texas  come  re¬ 
ports  of  a  tight  between  big  ranchmen  representing 
English  syndicates  and  tne  owners  of  the  smaller 
ranches.  Water  is  scarce,  and  as  the  syndicates 
have  all  the  principal  streams  fenced  up,  the  smaller 
cattlemen  are  shut  off  from  water,  and  they  have 
proceeded  to  cut  fences  and  open  the  way  for  their 
uttering  stock  to  quench  their  thirst.  Rangers  are 


patrolling  the’country  and  the  cattlemen  are  up  In 
arms  and  insist  that  the  water  shall  be  open  to  all. 
Reasonable  demand,  Isn’t  It?  Blood  has  been  shed, 
and  the  end  Is  not  vet. 

The  New  York  State  Weather  Bureau  In  its  last 
weekly  crop  report  says  that  hot.  sunshiny  weather 
obtained  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  and  little 
or  no  rain  has  fallen.  The  continued  drought 
threatens  to  seriously  affect  late  oats,  buckwheat, 
garden  truck,  etc.  Meadows  and  pastures  have 
suffered  most  and  present  generally  a  brown  and 
parched  appearance.  The  aftergrowth  has  been 
checked  and  the  present  outlook  for  the  second  hay 
crop  Is  decidedly  bad.  Dairy  Interests  have  fallen 
off  considerably,  many  farmers  being  obliged  to  fur¬ 
nish  extra  feed  to  their  stock.  In  the  central  and 
south-central  portions  wells,  springs  and  brooks  are 
very  low  and  there  Is  great  difficulty  In  getting  water 
for  stock. 

While  the  dry  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for 
growing  crops,  it  has  been  just  the  thing  for  the 
w/ieat  harvest  In  the  Northwest.  In  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  all  reports  show  that  wheat  has  filled 
remarkably  well  to  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a 
plump  berry  of  fine  quality.  The  estimates  of  the 
probable  yield  vary  from  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre 
upon  the  different  divisions.  Taking  the  average  of 
all  the  reports,  there  will  certainly  be  over  thre?- 
fouitbs  of  an  average  crop  of  average  superior 
quality  of  wheat,  which  Is  a  larger  yield  than  It  ap¬ 
peared  possible  there  would  be  one  month  ago.  Re¬ 
ports  from  all  stations  in  the  province  of  Manitoba 
lndica'e  that  there  will  be  an  exceptionally  good 
crop,  very  much  larger  than  was  raised  last  year. 

For  several  years,  during  the  season  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  weekly  reports  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
apple  markets  from  Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.  In 
their  first  report  this  year,  they  say  that  they  are  led 
to  expect  a  home  crop  much  superior  In  extent  and 
quality  to  recent  seasons.  Th's  fact  Is  likely  to  be 
unfavorable  to  shipments  of  the  Inferior  descriptions 
of  Canadian  and  American  apples,  but  It  Is  fair  to 
mention  th  t  the  very  advanced  state  of  the  home 
crops  will  most  likely  throw  the  bulk  of  supplies 
much  earlier  than  usual  for  consumption  on  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  consequently  foreign  supplies,  which  arrive 


later  will  not  have  to  compete  with  the  full  weight  of 
the  crop.  As  regards  the  superior  qualities  of  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  the  winter  stock  of  Canadian  apples  they  say 
that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  expect  a  good  demand. 
They  repeat  the  warning  of  last  year  that  very  small 
and  common  qualities  are  not  likely  to  result  favor¬ 
ably  to  shippers  and  had  better  be  left  alone.  This 
In  face  of  plenty  of  English  apples  Is  more  than  ever 
likely  to  prove  wise  advice,  and  should  be  heeded 
by  all  contemplating  shippers. 

A  delegate  convention  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
Is  called  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  October  17, 
1893,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  Membership  is  as  follows: 

1.  Every  college  established  under  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  July  2, 1862.  or  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  act  o(  Congress  approved  August  30. 1890,  and 
every  agricultural  experiment  station  established 
under  State  or  Congressional  authority,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  of  the  last  named  department,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  In  this  association. 

2  Any  institution,  a  member  of  the  association  In 
full  standing,  may  send  any  number  of  delegates  to 
the  meetings  of  the  association,  but  one  shall  be 
designated  to  the  association  as  the  regular  repre¬ 
sentative  and  voting  delegate.  The  same  delegate 
may  represent  both  a  college  and  a  station,  but  shall 
cast  only  one  vote  In  general  sessions.  Other  dele¬ 
gates  may  be  designated  by  any  institution  to  repre¬ 
sent  It  In  specified  sections  of  the  association,  but 
such  delegates  shall  vote  only  In  such  sections,  and 
no  Institution  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  vote 
in  any  sectional  meeting. 

3.  Delegates  from  other  Institutions  engaged  In 
educational  or  experimental  work  in  the  Interest  of 
agriculture  may,  by  a  majority  vote,  be  admitted  to 
conventions  of  the  association,  with  all  privileges 
except  the  right  to  vote. 

4.  In  like  manner,  any  person  engaged  or  directly 
Interested  In  agriculture,  who  shall  attend  any  con¬ 
vention  of  this  association,  may  be  admitted  to  simi¬ 
lar  privileges. 

The  programme  for  the  sessions  and  other  particu¬ 
lars  will  be  announced  later. 


Why? 


Why  is  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  best  paint? 
Because  it  will  outlast  all  other  paints,  give  a 
handsomer  finish,  better  protection  to  the  wood, 
.  and  the  first  cost  will  be  less. 

If  Barytes  and  other  adulterants  of  white 
lead  are  “just  as  good”  as  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  why  are  all  the 
adulterated  white  leads  always  branded  Pure,  or  “  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  ?” 
This  Barytes  is  a  heavy  white  powder  (ground  stone),  having  the  appearance 
of  white  lead,  worthless  as  a  paint,  costing  only  about  a  cent  a  pound,  and  is 
only  used  to  cheapen  the  mixture. 

What  shoddy  is  to  cloth,  Barytes  is  to  paint.  Be  careful  to  use  only 
old  and  standard  brands  of 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK"  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

‘'ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 

“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUM  AN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  "  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“ECKSTEIN"  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  "  (New  York) 

are  strictly  pure,  “  Old  Dutch”  process  brands,  established  by  a  lifetime  of  use. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors  with 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  ) 
Plant  to  Secure  a 
Li  op  next  Season. 

Handsome  Catalogue  of  the  Best  varieties  (old  and  new) :  also  list  ot  Holland  Bulbs  and  Specialties  for 

j  free  on  application.  mi»aitr.FB  x  nanny. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 


KING  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 

Won  Every  Field  Contest 


IMPROVED 

PATENT. 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
testimonials. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN, 


in  ’91  and  ’92. 

SIMPLE  in  Construction. 
PERFECT  in  Operation. 

High  Grade.  Low  Price. 

GUARANTEED 

THE  BEST  EIGGER  ON  EARTH, 

REGARDLESS  OF  COST. 

Sole  Manufacturer, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  handy,  sate,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  all  skin  dis- 


TICKS 


pie  by 


mors  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  FREE 

>  dairymen  or  others  who  wlU  use  It,  we  will  send  half  aream, 8x11, free, If  they  will  ■  ■  *  * 

rwaru  SO  cent*  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Beet  Butter  W  rapper  ? 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  far  it. 

Catsup  Color  — How  do  factories  put  up  tomato 
catsup  so  as  to  make  It  keep  such  a  bright  color? 

H.  b.  s. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  the  process  employed  by 
the  factories,  but  an  experienced  housewife  Informs 
us  that  If  the  spices  used  are  Inclosed  In  a  close 
cloth  bag,  instead  of  being  mixed  with  the  tomatoes, 
the  color  will  be  all  right.  Any  further  light  on  the 
subject  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Bleaching  8weet  Corn.— What  Is  the  bleaching 
process  for  sweet  corn  ?  H.  C. 

Ans.— We  don’t  know  of  any  bleaching  process 
specially  for  sweet  corn.  Do  any  of  our  readers? 
This  process  as  applied  to  fruits  consists  simply  In 
burning  sulphur  so  that  the  fumes  penetrate  the 
fruit.  The  evaporator  manufacturers  make  devices 
for  doing  this  wcrk,  and  some  of  the  evaporators  are 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  used  as  bleachers.  The 
same  process  is  probably  appl'cable  to  all  substances 
to  be  evaporated. 

Sweet  Corn  and  Pie  Plant.— 1.  Is  it  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  growers  of  sweet  corn  to  remove  the  suckers? 
If  so,  at  what  period  of  growth.  2.  In  case  of  pie¬ 
plant  or  rhubarb,  roots  with  many  eyes  set  last 
spring  and  now  having  large  stalks,  will  it  injure  the 
growth  next  season  to  pull  and  use  them  ?  or.  A.  b. 

Ohio. 

Ans  — 1.  No.  It  Is  useless.  2.  It  would  do  no  harm 
to  use  part  of  them,  but  enough  should  be  left  to  In¬ 
sure  a  good  growth  of  the  roots;  If  this  Is  done,  the 
growth  next  season  will  not  be  Injured. 

Choice  of  Occupation.— i  wish  to  proat  by  The 
Rural’s  counsel  In  the  choice  of  an  occupation.  I 
fee  sure  I  could  succeed  as  a  landscape  gardener. 
Assuming  that  I  have  not  mistaken  my  fitness  for 
the  calling,  will  it  prove  a  success  from  a  financial 
basis?  *  j,  s. 

Michigan. 

Ans— In  choosing  any  occupation,  due  regard 
must  be  had  to  taste  and  capability  of  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Much  depends  upon  the  person.  Anyone 
Is  more  likely  to  succeed  In  an  occupation  for  which 
he  has  a  strong  liking,  not  to  say  love,  than  In  one 
which  he  regards  with  Indifference,  or  takes  up 
simply  that  he  may  gain  a  livelihood.  In  regard  to 
the  prospects  for  a  landscape  gardener,  there  is  a 
demand  for  those  who  are  masters  of  the  art,  and 
any  one  who  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  make 
himself  such  cannot  go  far  astray.  It  will  not  pay  to 
be  a  second  or  third  rate  one.  If  our  inquirer’s 
tastes  lie  In  this  direction,  let  him  consult  some  prac¬ 
tical  gardener,  and,  if  possible,  get  a  situation  with 
some  thoroughly  competent  man.  If  he  expects  to 
master  the  art,  he  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
work  up.  A  course  at  the  State  Agricultural  College 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Write  to  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  there  like  Taft,  Beal  or  Cook.  Address 
Agricultural  College  P.  O. 

Canning  for  Farmers. — We  have  received  large 
numbers  of  inquiries  from  farmers  In  relation  to  the 
canning  of  different  fruits  and  vegetables  as  It  Is 
done  In  the  factories.  While  the  canning  of  these 
products  for  home  use  Is  very  desirable.  It  Is  folly  to 
u?  dertake  It  In  a  commercial  way,  and  we  have  uni¬ 
formly  advised  Inquirers  against  doing  so.  j  n 
corroboration  of  what  we  have  said,  we  here  give  an 
extract  from  the  American  Grocer,  a  paper  devoted 
to  the  provision  and  can  ed  goods  trade  :  “  Scores 
of  farmers  have  become  bankrupt  and  have  been 
forced  to  sell  their  estates  and  personal  property 
owing  to  losses  In  small  canning  houses.  In  the 
Western  States  sm\ll  factories  and  many  large  ones 
have  sunk  money  from  the  start.  In  California  the 
profitable  canning  factory  Is  the  exceotlon,  not  the 
rule.  And  yet  the  industry  is  spreading  all  over  the 
country,  being  stimulated  by  offers  of  a  donation  of 
land  by  small  towns  desirous  of  encouraging  new  in¬ 
dustries.  Inexperienced  men  enter  the  field  and 
throw  unknown  brands  of  staple  articles  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  compete  with  well-known  and  long-estab¬ 
lished  popular  brands.  Farmers  become  packers, 
and  profess  to  be  satisfied  If  the  result  of  their  work 
shows  that  they  have  obtained  more  per  acre  from 
raising  vegetables  for  canning  than  If  they  had 
raised  wheat  or  corn.  Canning  is  a  science,  and  so 
Is  the  art  of  cooking.  Factories  require  trained  men 
and  large  capital,  and  unless  these  are  available  It 
Is  folly  to  start  new  packing  enterprises.” 

Capacity  of  Silo.— Wbat  are  the  dimensions  for 
a  silo  capable  of  holding  feed  for  about  18  cows,  and 
what  would  be  the  most  economical  manner  of 
building  It  ?  I  shall  build  on  end  of  barn.  w.  c. 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PHASE. 


Beans.  Marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  80  @2  65 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  00 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  45  @1  65 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  65  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 1  90  @1  95 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  60  @2  75 

White  Kidney . 190  @2  0  1 

Dima,  California  (60  lbsl . 1  70  @1  80 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  55  @1  60 

Bags,  pe-  bush . 1  50  @1  65 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag . 2  25  @  — 


BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . 

Green  self  working . 

Common  hurl . 

Common  setf  working  .  . 

Inside  and  covers  green . 

Inside  and  cover,  common . 

BUTTER. 


6  @  6* 
6  @  — 
594®  — 

5  @  5* 

6  @  - 
5*4®  - 


Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 21*4@22 

State  palls,  extra . 2i*4@— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras .  22  @— 

W estern.  first . 19  4  @20*4 

Western,  seconds . 17  @18 

Western,  thirds . 16  W16*4 

8tate  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extraj.  .20*»w— 

First . 19  @20 

Seconds . 17  @18 

Welsh  tobs,  firsts  . 19  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 17  @18 

Tubs,  thirds . 16  @10*4 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 15'4@16 

Thirds  . 15  @  — 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . 15  @— 

Thirds . 14  @14*4 

Western  faotorv.  firkins,  June  extras .  17  @  — 

Secondt  to  first . 15  @16*4 

Tubs,  June  extras . 16*4@— 

Firsts . • . 15  4  <4,6 

Seconds . 15  @— 

Thirds . 14  @14*4 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy  9*4@  9*4 


Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice .  ifi®  9 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  8>v@  8;<4 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  9  @  — 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fair .  8\f@  8% 

Full  cream,  Urge, common .  8  @  8*4 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  wnlie .  9  @  9*4 

Full  cream,  small  colored .  9  @  — 

Full  cream,  good .  8 4@  894 

Skims,  choice .  7  @  7*4 

Skims,  fine .  5*4®  6*4 

Skims,  good .  3>*@  5*4 

Skims,  poor .  *4®  3 


EGGS. 


Now-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  17*4®  18 

N.  7.  State  and  Penn .  16*4®  17 

Michigan  fancy .  16@  — 

Northern  lnd.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  111 .  16  @  16 

Other  Western  and  Northwestern .  14  @  15 

Southwestern .  14  @14*4 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 2  50  @3  00 


FRDIT8— GREEN. 

Apples,  Md.  &  Del.,  Astrachan,  perorate.  50®  75 


Green,  per  crate .  50®  65 

Up-River,  Astracnan,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  75 

Up-River,  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl .  1  0J@  1  75 

Jersey,  Astrachan,  per  box .  30@  10 

Jersey,  Sweet,  ner  box .  30@  40 

Jersey,  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl .  1  25  •  2  00 

Jeisey,  Sour  Bough,  per  bbl .  1  25®  2  00 

Jersey,  earlv  vanetl  s.  poor,  per  bbl  ..  1  60®  1  25 

Jersey.  Astrachan,  h  pk’d,  per  d  li.  bbl  1  2Y<t  2  00 

Summer  Pippins,  per  d.  n.  bbl . 1  50®  2  25 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  4®  7 

Prime,  per  oush .  1  50®  2  00 

Grapes,  N.  C.  Delaware,  per  30-lb  carrier..  1  0@  3  00 

N.  C.  Champion,  per  10-lb  basket .  15@  20 

N.  C.  Niagara,  per  -0-lb  carrier .  1  00®  2  (0 

N.  C.  Ives,  per  carrier .  1  00@  1  25 

N.  C  Ives,  per  basket .  20®  25 

Huckleberries,  Soawangunk  Mt.,  per  quart  8@  10 

Penn.,  per  basket .  60®  70 

Jersey,  per  quart .  5®  7 

Jersey,  per  box .  30®  30 

Md.,  per  quart .  5®  7 

Musk-roelons,  Southern,  Christina,  per  bbi  1  50®  1  75 

Southern,  other  varieties,  per  bbi .  50®  100 

Southern,  fancy,  per  basket .  .  .  100®  — 

Soutnern,  poor  to  fair,  per  basket .  75®  1  00 

Southern,  prime,  per  crate .  2  00  a  — 

Southern,  poor  per  crate.  .  1  00®  — 

Soutnern,  Golden  Gem,  per  bbl .  1 10®  2  25 

Southern,  Anne  Arundle,  per  bbl .  1  25@  2  00 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl  ...  1  76®  2  00 
Peaches,  Jersey,  com.  to  fair,  per  basket..  50®  50 

Md.  and  Del  ,  Mt.  Rise,  per  crate .  75®  1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  Mt.  Rose,  per  basket  ... .  50®  75 

Md  and  Del  ,  Troth,  per  crate  .  60®  75 

Ed.  and  Del.,  Troth,  per  basket .  4('@  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  St.  John,  per  basset  ....  30®  75 

Common  kinds,  per  crate .  30®  40 

Common  kinds,  per  basket .  25®  30 

Pears  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  crate .  1  09®  1  25 

Le  Conte,  uer  bbl —  . 2  0P@  4  00 

Bartlett.  Md  ,  per  crate .  1  Of®  1  60 

Bartiett,  per  bbl .  2  50®  4  50 

Scooter,  per  bbl .  1  75®  2  25 

Bell,  per  bol .  .  1  50@  2  25 

Clapp  s  Favorite,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Plums  N.  C.,  wild  goose,  per  basket .  —  @  — 

Georgia,  wild  goose.  per  carrier .  — @  — 

Md.  &  Del  Beach,  per  quart .  4®  5 

Water-melons,  prime,  per  100 . 16  00@  18  00 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  100 . 13  00@15  00 

Poor,  per  ICO . 10  00@12  00 


ANS. —According  to  careful  estimates,  allowing  40 
pounds  to  each  animal  per  day,  a  s'lo  14  to  16  feet 
square  and  30  feet  deep  would  contain  ensilage  suffi¬ 
cient  for  that  Dumber  of  cows  for  nearly  or  quite  the 
entire  year.  If  It  be  desired  to  feed  them  ensilage 
for  only  a  part  of  the  year,  estimates  may  be  made 
accordingly.  The  sills  should  rest  on  a  good  wall, 
and  be  well  bedded  in  mortar,  after  their  sides  and 
edges  have  been  coated  with  a  layer  of  coal  tar. 
They  should  be  at  least  six  Inches  above  the  bottom 
oftbeslloon  the  inside,  and  several  Inches  above 
the  ground  on  the  outside  to  prevent  rotting.  They 
must  be  anchored  to  the  wall,  or  spiked  down 
solidly.  The  sills  are  narrower  than  the  studding, 
so  that  the  lining  shall  not  come  against  the  former. 
The  best  lining  Is  made  of  two  layers  of  good,  sound, 
inch  lumber,  with  heavy  tarred  paoer  between;  the 
lumber  is  better  If  not  over  six  inches  wide,  and 
matched  lumber  Is  preferable  to  any  other.  Joints 
should  be  broken  In  putting  It  on.  Place  in  each 
corner  the  half  of  a  6x6  scantling  sawed  in  two  diag¬ 
onally.  and  over  this  a  strip  of  roofing  'in  about  14 
Inches  wide,  soldered  Into  a  strip  the  le.  ^th  of  the 
depth  of  the  silo,  and  nailed  closely  along  „ie  edges. 
Paint  It  with  a  coating  of  well  boiled  coal  tar  to  pre¬ 
vent  rusting.  The  roof  should  be  so  built  as  to  In¬ 
sure  thorough  and  complete  ventilation.  The  bot¬ 
tom  should  be  of  concrete,  or  may  be  the  earth  Itself 
rammed  down  solidly.  Any  one  contemplating 
building  a  silo  a' d  unfamiliar  with  the  methods, 
should  get  Ensl'age  and  the  Silo,  paper,  20  cents, 
from  this  office.  It  contains  much  valuable  matter 
relating  to  the  subject. 


TUTT’S  PILL3.1  cureiChllls  and  Fever. 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  faney .  8  @  8*4 

Choice .  7*4®  794 

Prime .  7*4®  7*4 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  siloed .  4  @  5 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  @5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . —  @— 

N.  C„  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice .  4  @  494 

N.  C..  sliced,  prime .  4  @  4*4 

Chopped .  2  @2*4 

Cores  and  skins .  1*4®  1*4 

Cherries,  1893 .  8  @8*4 

Huckleberries . —  @— 

Blackberries .  4*6@  5 

Apricots.  California .  8  @10 

Peaehes,  California,  unpeeled .  6  @10 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  @— 

P'niDi,  State,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Baspberrles,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 16  @16*4 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 70  @73 

Rye . 54  @59 

Barley . —  @— 

Buckwheat . —  @— 

Corn . 40  @52 

Oats . 36  @47 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  scud 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing.”  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.®  Address,  J11NAUB  HAKDi.lt,  CobleskUl,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  I . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 .  . . ; . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . . . 

No.  2  rye  . 

8hort  rye . 

Oat . . 

Wheat . 

y  NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Ya  .h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb.... 

Fair,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  Id... 
No.  2,  per  lb . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 


.  90 

@ 

95 

,  80 

@ 

85 

70 

@ 

(■0 

.  70 

@ 

75 

.  70 

@ 

80 

.  70 

@ 

75 

.  45 

<3 

fO 

.  60 

@ 

65 

.  55 

@ 

60 

.  50 

@ 

55 

.  <0 

a 

— 

.  40 

® 

4*4@  — 
3*4®  4 
2*4®  3*4 
194®  2 
3*4@  3*4 
194®  2 


.  11*4®  12*4 
.2  00  @2  25 


POTATOES. 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  25 

So  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  25® 2 ' 0 

So.  Jersey,  la  bulk,  per  bbl .  ...  ,2  00  ?2?5 

N  C.,  Sweet,  red,  per  bbl  . 2  0082  50 

Eastern  Shore,  sweet  vehow,  per  bbl _ 2  (0@3  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  69  @  80 

Western,  per  pair  .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  55 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Western,  per  lb  .  13  @  — 

Southern  and  South  western,  per  lb. ..  13  @  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  oatr  .  1  26  @1  60 

Southern  and  South  western, per  palr.l  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  49  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  8*4 

Spring  chickens,  ocal,  per  lb .  12  @  ’4 

Western,  per  lc .  11  @  13 

Southern,  per  bbl .  11  @  12 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  12*4 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  Phlla  ,  broiiers,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb .  17  @  — 

Small .  14  @  16 

Western  .broilers,  dry-picked .  12  @  12*4 

Western  broi  ers,  scalded,  large .  11  @  12 

Western  broilers  sea  ded  ru’d  w’hts.  10  ®  11 

Western  broilers,  scalded,  small .  7  ®  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  ..  12  @  — 

Prime,  sea  ded .  11*4®  12 

State  and  Penn  ,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb  .. .  .  5  @  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  8  @  — 

Spring  (lucks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  14  <a  — 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  oer  dozen . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 125  @150 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb...  10  @  12 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 4  0"@8  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  26@1  60 

Cauliflower.  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  f0@l  75 

Jersey,  per  crate .  50®  60 

Pickles  L.  I.,  per  1/00 . 2  50®3  00 

Eggplant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  5? 

Green  Corn,  per  00  .  75(81  to 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag .  . ?  00®  — 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  00(32  50 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 2  26(32  50 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  red,  oer  bbl . 2  25 @8  00 

Western  N  Y..  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  60®2  76 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  60 

Peas  L.  I.,  per  bag .  2  00&2  25 

Jersey,  per  basket . .  ..  — @  — 

Squash.  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  75(31  00 

Jersey,  white,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  — @  — 

L  I.,  per  oag . 1  00@1  50 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75®1  00 

Tomatoes.  Polladelphla,  per  basket .  2f@  30 

Maryland,  per  carrier .  50®  60 

Norfolk,  Acme,  per  carrier .  25®  50 

Nortolk,  per  crate .  2f@  30 

South  Jersey,  per  box .  25®  30 

Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box .  76'  1  00 

Mon.  Coin  ty  Grand,  per  box .  35®  40 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I„  Russia,  per  bbl...  75@1  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20  869  cans  of  milk, 
129  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  188  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1  35  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  $1.37  a  can. 


isstab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  pro*. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


Suit  Grazed  Pipe.  Firr 
Brick  and  Cement, 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Sa  or  y  CDMT  lOOPark  Place,N.  Y, 

.".AC.  R,  I  nU»  *  gFrodaa.  Cownlulo*  k.-Auti. 

RUFiHBNCi:  Rural  New-Yorker.  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


SHORTHAND  by  mail  or  personally. 

ituutions  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  U  ,  CHAFFEE,  Oswego, N.Y. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly 
taught  by  mall. 


CORN  Harvesting  REVOLU HONIED 

For  Machine  producing  Host  Results  Ever  Re¬ 
corded,  address  I.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wls. 


sg 


HORSE  CARTS 


NARROW  ANdI  r  )Z 
WIDE  TIRES.U3fYL.ES 

Two  and  Fous  Wmiili  $2  5.Uf-wauo. 

WRITI  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
AND  SAY  WHAT  YOU  NCCD. 

HOBSON  6cCO.,Tatamv.Pa 


trte  l 

AXLES 


For  Sale,  near  Lakewood,  N.  J, 

A  tract  of  38  acres;  eight  Improved.  Fine  grove 
near  road;  Schools,  Churches,  Saw  Mill,  Stores  and 
Post  Office  near.  Four  miles  from  Lakewood,  a 
splendid  market;  52  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and 
64  from  New  York.  UK  15  an  acre  If  sold  now. 

A.  C.  GRAW,  Camden,  N.  J. 


10-ACRE  TRACTS 


of  Prune  Land  In  Oregon; 
land  cleared,  trees 


planted,  ready  for  purchaser  to  take  1  ossesslon,  and 
receive  Income  the  fourth  your.  Address 

JAMES  DUNCAN,  104  S  28th  St  ,  Tacoma,  Wash 


PflR  O  II 8  C  To  settle  an  estate,  two  river 
I  U  n  0HH1  farms  near  the  city  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  One  125  and  one  195  acres,  adjoining. 
Very  productive,  well  watered.  Address 

P.  F.  SUEAK,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Farmers,  Improve  Your  Poultry ! 

I  have  a  few  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels  from  a 
splendid  laving  strain,  which  are  not  quite  up  to  ex¬ 
hibition  mark,  which  I  wtu  sell  at  $1  each,  or  six  tor 
$5,  It  taken  before  December  1.  Better  sc-rlng  birds 
at  higher  prices. 

A  few  yearling  S  O.  B  hens  at  moderate  prices  to 
make  room  lor  young  stock. 

S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcorn,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PUBLISHED . 


Fruit  Packages 

The  Current  Styles  of  Baskets,  Boxes, 
Crates  and  Barrels  Used  in  Market¬ 
ing  Fruits  in  all  Parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing.  Illustrated. 


If  you  name  The  Bubal  Nkw-Yokker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  NewYork. 


Burlington 

Route 


HARVEST 

EXCURSIONS 


Will  be  run  from  CHICACO,  PEORIA  and 
ST.  LOUIS  via  the 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

AUGUST  22,  SEPTEMBER  12, 
OCTOBER  10, 

On  these  dates  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS 
will  be  SOLD  at 

LOW  RATES 


To  all  points  in  NEBRASKA,  KAN¬ 
SAS,  COLORADO,  WYOMING, 
UTAH,  NEW  MEXICO,  INDIAN 
TERRITORY,  TEXAS,  MONTANA. 

Tickets  good  twenty  days,  with  stop¬ 
over  on  going  trip.  Passengers  in  the 
East  should  purchase  through  tickets 
via  the  BURLINGTON  ROUTE  of  their 
nearest  ticket  agent.  For  descriptive 
land  pamphlet  and  further  Information, 
write  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Cen’l  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  III.  Form  Ad-101 


TheHigh  Speed  FamilyKnitter 

"  ill  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  toe  in 
ten  minutes.  VS  ill  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practical  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa- 


USE  DR.  CHILES’ 
Wonderful  Horse  and  Cattle  Remedies 

The  Horse  Colic  and  Water  Cure, 
The  Lightning  Liniment, 

The  Condlilon  Powders, 

The  Hoof  Ointa  ent, 

The  Hog  Cholera  Cure. 

Every  Remedy  guaranteed  or  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  'I’hey  never  fall  to  cure  In  all  cases.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists.  Price  60  cents  and  UP  l  .00. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


I1  A  Mill  lift  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 

vnillf  IHU  D.  O.  Treucb  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


BICYCLE 


TO  ATS  Y  BOY  OK  UI1C1* 

under  IS  year*  of  age  who  will  work  fori 
ua  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED. 

8«nd  this  a dr.  to  A.  CURTIS  &  CO.. 
iS WEST  WC/INOY  bT.,CUiUAAO.  iLL 


fREJ 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

BOO  Hush,  tor  Sale.  Crop  of  1893  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
first-class  in  every  respect.  Price  $6.00  per  bushel, 
sacted.  Send  check  with  order. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Mllf  Jrd,  Del. 


I  Adjaatabie^—  p  O  STABLE  BATHS* 

1  *  r  known.  WUUwU  ui  M 

Wanl*4  InqvkM. 

Send  far  Circular*. 

E.  J.  KN0WLT0N. 

lu  nteMUk' 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dk.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O 
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A  TALE  OF  HIRED  HELP. 

I  notice  tbe  experience  given  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  The  Rural’s  correspondents  with 
tbe  “  hired  man,”  and  add  my  mite.  Last 
year  I  had  a  large  farm,  and  thought  if 
1  could  get  two  first-class  men,  I  could 
get  along  with  that  much  help.  I  had  18 
milking  cows,  12  calves  and  heifers,  3 
horses,  and  about  60  acres  of  grass  to  cut. 

I  advertised  for  one  or  two  men  who  did 
not  drink,  smoke  or  chew  tobacco.  I  got 
one,  and  later  another,  both  saying  they 
filled  the  bill,  and  I  agreed  to  give  good 
wages.  All  began  nicely.  Both  men 
were  good  workers.  We  had  a  lot  of  pas¬ 
ture  fence  to  overhaul.  For  driving 
stakes  I  had  a  rather  heavy  maul,  but  I 
noticed  my  men  used  the  flat  of  their 
axes  to  strike  with.  I  directed  the  use 
of  the  maul  as  a  safer  and  quicker  way  to 
drive  a  stake  “  home.”  In  a  day  or  two, 

I  1  ad  some  work  about  the  stable,  and 
sent  them  alone  ;  within  30  minutes  my 
best  man  returned.  He  had  tried  to  drive 
a  stake  with  his  axe,  holding  it  with  his 
left  hand  to  steady  it.  Well,  the  axe 
turned,  struck  the  back  of  his  wrist,  cut 
three  of  the  cords  and  opened  the  joint. 

I  should  have  sent  him  home  and  got 
some  one  else,  but,  instead,  allowed  him 
his  board  for  driving  and  getting  the 
cows,  and  such  one-handed  chores.  In  a 
month  he  could  use  his  hand  a  little, 
though  he  could  not  open  it,  but  could 
close  it,  and  I  allowed  him  full  pay.  I 
gave  him  all  the  easy  work  in  haying,  rak¬ 
ing,  etc.  Just  in  the  middle  of  baying, 
when  there  were  about  10  loads  in  cocks, 
my  model  men  told  me  that  they  would 
not  work  so  late  nights  I  must  either 
agree  to  quit  and  milk  at  5:20,  or  they 
would  quit  then.  I  looked  at  my  grass 
cut  and  uncut,  and  knew  I  could  not  hope 
to  get  men  then,  and — I  agreed.  To  be 
with  them  all  day,  I  did  my  churning  at 
night  after  they  had  gone  to  bed,  and,  if 
any  hay  was  in  cock  and  it  looked  like 
rain,  I  capped  every  cock  before  I  went 
t.o  bed.  This  churning  three  times,  or 
four,  a  week  made  my  average  retiring 
hour  11  p.  m.  or  later,  so,  to  even  up  a 
little,  I  decided  that  on  Sundays  I  would 
sleep  a  little  later,  and  let  my  men  milk 
the  18  cows  alone  in  the  morning.  They 
did  so  one  Sunday.  The  next  Sunday  at 
about  6:30,  I  went  to  the  dairy  to  skim 
the  milk  and  set  the  morning’s  milk.  My 
men  were  sitting  by  the  door.  1  asked 
if  they  were  through  milking  ;  they  said 
they  were.  I  noticed  several  cows  in  the 
barn-yard  and  said,  “Why  don’t  you  drive 
the  cows  to  the  pasture  and  bring  in  the 
milk,  then?”  Judge  my  surprise  when  I 
heard  this:  “  There  are  six  cows  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  to  milk  them  ;  you  have  got 
to  milk  your  share  every  day;  we  won’t.” 

I  thought  things  over  in  a  very  few 
seconds.  I  had  but  four  acres  of  grass 
uncut.  Apple  picking  was  two  months 
or  more  off.  I  had  treated  my  men  well, 
given  them  as  good  bed  and  board  as  I 
had  myself,  and  far  easier  hours  than 
others  gave  their  men,  and  I  decided.  I 
said,  “  Boys  I  am  the  boss  here,  and  from 
now  on,  as  long  as  you  stay  here  you  will 
do  as  I  say ;  when  you  are  doing  one 
thing  you  are  not  doing  anything  else. 
If  I  say  you  are  to  milk  all  the  cows,  you 
will  do  it,  or  you  will  quit.  I  don’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  overwork  you,  but  I  do  propose 
to  have  you  do  what  I  tell  you  to — Now 
I’ll  give  you  30  minutes  in  which  to  milk 
those  cows  or  quit.  ”  They  talked  together 
a  few  minutes,  then  they  told  me  they 
would  not  milk  the  cows  ;  that  I  must  do 
it  myself,  and  do  it  every  day  too.  They 
would  do  “their  share,”  but  no  more. 
They  guessed  I  would  have  to ;  good 
men  were  scarce,  etc.,  etc.  I  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  sat  down  and  milked  the  cows. 
When  I  finished,  with  a  broad  grin  they 
started  to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture  ;  but 
my  turn  had  come,  and  I  gave  them  to 
understand  that  they  were  no  longer  in 
my  service  ;  that  I  would  drive  my  own 
cows,  and  I  did.  When  I  got  to  the 
house,  I  told  them  that,  as  it  was  Sunday 
I  could  not  pay  them  then,  but  I  would 
get  their  money  as  soon  as  the  bank 
opened  on  Monday,  and  pay  them  off — 


and  I  did  so.  They  tried  to  “  arrange  ” 
matters  Sunday  afternoon,  but  I  would 
listen  to  nothing,  and  from  then — July  18 
— to  October  1,  I  milked  those  18  cows 
alone  twice  a  day,  cared  for  my  calves, 
heifers  and  horses,  did  all  the  work  on 
the  farm  alone — no,  not  quite,  for  my 
wife  fed  the  calves  and  skimmed  the 
milk,  and  often  washed  the  tins,  and  to 
make  it  easier  we  stopped  making  butter, 
and  I  delivered  my  cream  in  bulk  nearly 
four  miles  away  every  morning,  and  was 
back  in  time  to  milk  before  breakfast. 
October  1,  I  had  an  offer  for  farm  and 
stock  which  I  accepted. 

I  had  another  just  such  experience 
some  years  ago.  I  had  a  small  farm  and 
on  it  26  head  of  stock,  only  seven  in  milk. 
It  was  two  miles  from  where  I  lived.  I 
had  a  man  living  on  it  who  cared  for  the 
stock  and  cut  brush,  while  his  wife  made 
butter.  I  gave  them  a  good  house  and 
$30  a  month.  On  January  311  paid  them 
in  full.  The  man,  as  soon  as  he  had 
pocketed  his  money,  told  me  he  wanted 
$5  a  month  more.  I  said  we  would  talk 
of  that  about  April  1.  He  replied,  “  I 
want  it  now  or  I  will  quit.”  I  told  him 
I  would  not  give  it,  but  would  give  him 
three  days  in  which  to  vacate  my  house. 
He  tried  to  beg  back,  but  I  would  have 
none  of  him.  I  drove  those  two  miles 
twice  every  day,  and  cared  for  all  the 
stock  until  April  1,  before  I  could  get  a 
man  I  was  satisfied  with  ;  this  man  I  had 
for  nine  years,  but  finally  he  too  turned 
on  me.  Now  I  have  always  treated  my 
men  well,  better  than  the  average,  and 
always  got  good  service  frc  m  them  as 
long  as  they  did  work  at  all.  Hut,  once 
a  man  turned  on  me,  except  in  the  one 
instance  above,  I  would  never  have  any 
further  dealings  with  him.  I  have 
always  been  sorry  I  yielded  the  one  time 
I  did,  for  I  believe  if  I  had  been  firm 
then,  my  men  would  have  behaved  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  the  old  story,  “  give  an  inch 
and  they  want  an  ell” — but  why  is  it 
SO  ?  F.  M.  C. 


ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  IT. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  the  case 
of  Carrie  T.  Meigs,  care  cf  the  best  kind 
and  extreme  kindness  in  every  way  are 
bestowed  on  the  stock  under  her  special 
care.  No  straw  and  club  diet  there,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  think  she  cannot 
have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  how  to 
control  human  nature  when  I  read  of  the 
hired  man  having  to  steal  a  drink  of  milk 
or  go  without.  That  doesn’t  “sound” 
much  like  T.  B.  Terry’s  man  eating  a 
peck  of  strawberries  in  a  day  and  per¬ 
fectly  welcome.  During  the  past  10 
years  I  have  had  more  than  75  different 
hired  men  by  the  day  or  month,  some 
only  a  few  days,  some  for  periods  of 
three  years,  and  although  they  were  not 
all  of  the  best  sort,  I  have  as  yet  to  find 
one  who  has  sunk  to  Carrie’s  measure  of 
hired  men’s  cussedness — perhaps  good 
usage  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  hired  man  who  has  proved 
the  most  profitable  with  me  is  the  one 
with  some  aim  in  life  besides  being 
simply  a  hired  man  for  life.  Two  of  the 
best  hired  men  I  have  ever  had  have 
since  become  lawyers,  two  more  have  be¬ 
come  farmers  and  one  a  railroad  station 
agent. 

Hired  men  don’t  seem  to  be  very  good 
in  the  Meigs’  neighborhood,  and  I  don’t 
wonder  when  Carrie  tells  what  kind  of 
farmers  there  are  there  ;  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  kind  we  have  here.  Within 
the  last  month  more  than  once  my  men 
have  worked  until  nine  o’clock  at  night 
in  order  to  get  all  the  hay  up  before  it 
rained,  and  some  years  ago  my  help 
voluntarily  worked  drawing  oats  until 
after  12  o’clock  at  night,  clearing  the 
field  ahead  of  a  three  days’  rain.  My 
men  have  never  been  opposed  to  taking 
orders  from  my  partner  in  business  (my 
good  wife)  because  I  never  give  them 
any  reason  to  think  that  her  rights  in 
the  business  are  less  than  mine.  I  do 
pity  any  woman  who  has  to  live  wich  “A 
Farmer”  who  thinks  she  has  no  rights 
beyond  the  kitchen.  My  wife’s  rights 


extend  farther  than  that  and  she  has 
seen  fit  to  ride  the  mowing  machine  and 
horse  rake  many  a  time,  and  never  have 
I  thought  she  was  out  of  place.  The 
farmer  who  is  ashamed  to  help  in  the 
house  if  occasion  demands  it,  or  the 
woman  who  would  not  help  out-of-doors 
in  an  emergency  when  she  easily  could, 
are  just  a  little  above  their  calling. 
Long  life  to  Carrie  T.  Meigs  and  may 
she  ere  long  see  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  hired  men  and  also  in  the  farmers 
of  her  neighborhood.  John  q.  wells. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


“  A  FARMER  ”  TALKS  BACK. 

T.  B.  P.,  of  Goldsboro,  writes  as  if  he 
did  not  understand  the  item  I  wrote  to 
The  Rural  some  time  ago  in  regard  to 
hired  men.  How  modest,  how  womanly 
it  is  for  a  lady  to  go  hunting  around  the 
barn  to  tell  the  hired  men  to  go  to  work  ! 
If  T.  B.  P.  would  discharge  those  $10-a- 
month  negroes  and  hire  a  few  $25-a- 
month  white  men  they  would  know 
enough  to  go  to  work  when  it  was  time 
without  the  necessity  for  his  wife  or 
daughter  to  hunt  through  the  barn  and 
fields  to  find  and  tell  them.  I  believe  any 
man’s  wife  or  daughters  are  more  re¬ 
spected  if  they  attend  to  their  household 
duties  and  leave  the  bossing  of  the  hired 
help  to  the  husband  and  father.  How 
proud  a  father  must  feel  to  see  his  daugh¬ 
ter  out  bossing  the  hired  help  !  I  would 
rather  that  the  men  did  nothing  than 
that  my  daughter  should  do  such  a  thing, 
and  if  wife  or  daughter  has  any  sugges¬ 
tions  or  grievances  she  always  tells  me, 
and  if  there  is  anything  to  be  said  to  the 
hired  men  I  say  it.  My  wife  is  assistant 
boss  in  one  sense  of  the  word:  she  is  boss 
in  the  house ;  her  word  is  law  there  and 
out  in  the  field  I  consider  my  word  the 
same.  Perhaps  my  daughter  has  high¬ 
falutin  ideas  as  T.  B.  P.  terms  them  ;  I 
think  she  has,  but  they  are  so  high  that 
she  would  not  go  to  the  barn  to  hunt  the 
hired  men  up  to  tell  them  to  go  to  work 
if  they  never  did  a  stroke.  My  wife  and 
daughter  have  a  horse  and  buggy  at  their 
disposal ;  they  can  go  or  come  whenever 
they  will ;  they  do  not  bother  themselves 
about  the  hired  men,  and  I  believe  no 
woman  would  who  considered  her  hus¬ 
band  capable  of  managing  a  farm.  What 
a  loving  family  T.  B  P.’s  must  be  by  his 
description — wife  at  the  barn  to  start  the 
hired  men  out  on  time  and  the  daughter 
in  the  field  to  keep  them  at  work. 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y.  A  farmer. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
thi  Rural. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 


50c. 
per  box. 

O  for  $2.50. 


Send  for 

descriptive 

pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockvillc,  Ont. 


First  National  Farmers’  Alliance 

SUMMER  ENCAMPMENT, 

Mount  Gretna,  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties,  Pa., 

AUGUST  19  to  35. 

Three  mammoth  assembly  halls.  Best  farmer 
talkers  in  America. 

100.000  square  feet  of  platforms  for  exhibits;  also, 
Immense  buildings. 

Liberal  premiums  for  products  of  farm  and  garden; 
alsj,  to  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  for  best  butter, 
best  bread,  best  pies,  best  cakes,  best  jellies,  best 
canned  fruits,  etc.  Competition  free. 

Farmers  and  farmers’  families  expected  from  every 
State  and  Territory.  Superto-  acco  •  modatlons  at 
lowest  prices,  including  good  25-cent  meals. 

The  best  band  music;  the  best  e  tertainments; 
everything  the  be6t.  Admission  to  grounds  by  rail¬ 
road  free. 

Low  railroad  rates  to  this  finest  5,000-acre  moun¬ 
tain  park  In  America. 

For  further  Information  address  HENRY  C.  DEM- 
MING.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Chairman  Summer  Encamp¬ 
ment  Committee  National  Farmers’  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union. 


WELL 


SUPPLIES 


All  Kinds,  Water,  Gat,  OH, 
Mining,  Ditching,  Pump* 
Ing,  Wtnd&Steam  Mach’y.  Encyclopedia  25c. 

The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  IIL 


11-13S. Canal  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  f 
Elm  Street,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  ( 


Branch  Ho use* 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 


AA  QMPQ  Are  Nature’s 
M  OnLO  Fertilizer. 

Supplied  by  Rail  on  Short  Notice.  I  can  posi¬ 
tively  guarantee  my  Ashes  pure  unleached  and  free 
from  adulteration.  For  Price,  Pamphlet  and  all 
other  Information,  address 

CHAS.  STEVENS,  Drawer  O, 

NaDanee,  Ontario.  Can. 
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"KEYSTONE” 

|Corn  Huskei*  and 
FODDER  CUTTER. 


Husks  the  corn  and  cuts  the  fodder  at 
same  time. 

"KEYSTONE" 

CIDER  MILLS. 

Two  sizes: — 

Do  fast  and  good  work. 

KEYSTONE” 

DISC 
GRAIN 
DRILLS 

Iverize 
the  soil,  drill 
any  grain 
and  cover  it 

“KEYSTONE” 

DISC  SEEDER 

Pulverize  the 
soil,  broadcast 
the  seed  and 
cover  it 

“KEYSTONE” 

DISC 
HARROW 

The  great 
pulverizer 
for  any 
soil. 

Send  for  full  descriptions. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.,  CO. 

Sterling,  III. 


QFniini  A  a  8Peclmen  0  f  wood  from  Callfor- 
OtUUUIMj  nia  big  trees,  SO  cents,  postage 
paid.  Address  J.  H.  POYNER.  Fresno.  Cal. 


Achromatic  Telescope^!,™ 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a  - 

good  telescope , or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  con- v 
fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex- 
tended  it  is  over  16 
inches, and,  when  closed, 

G%  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  time  on  a 
tower  three  miles  away. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it.  The 
telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  pol¬ 
ished  brass;  the  body  is 
covered  with  morocco, 
making  a  thoroughly 
substantial  instrument. 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the  vision 
by  a  confusion  of  colors. 

Retail  price,  $4.50.  Our 
price,  prepaid,  with  a 
year’s  subscription, 

$3.50  ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription, 

$4.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  remember  that  tbe  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
tbe  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  tbe  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Qor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Began  Early. — This  conversation  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  an  Illinois 
court  recently  : 

Q — “  What  is  your  occupation?” 

A. — “  A  farmer.” 

Q. — “  How  long  have  you  farmed  ?  ” 

A. — “  Ever  since  I  was  born.” 

Q  — “  What  did  you  do  the  first  year  ?  ” 

A. — “  I  ran  a  baby  separaior.”- 

Separate  the  Barns. — On  opening 
The  Rural  this  week,  the  first  thing  I 
noticed  was  the  building  of  a  big  barn 
for  sheep,  and  this  put  me  strongly  in 
mind  of  the  great  holocaust  at  Ellerslie  a 
few  days  ago.  Would  not  this  suggest 
to  a  humane  mind  the  necessity  of  erect¬ 
ing  separate  buildings  for  live  stock  ?  In 
these  days  of  machinery,  elevators,  etc., 
could  it  not  be  easily  arranged  to  convey 
hay,  fodder,  etc.,  to  a  separate  compara¬ 
tively  speaking  fire-proof  building  ? 

A.  s.  M. 

Ensilage  Experience. — We  have  made 
ensilage  of  clover,  oats  and  rye,  but 
never  of  peas.  While  ensilage  made 
from  each  of  these  crops  was  edible,  and 
evidently  relished  by  the  cattle,  we 
would  not  advise  their  use  for  the  silo, 
as  they  are  very  liable  to  ferment  and 
become  intensely  acid  and  strong.  Corn 
is  the  only  fodder  we  have  ever  tried 
as  ensilage,  which  gave  absolute  satis¬ 
faction.  It  is  possible  that  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  either  or  any 
of  the  soiling  crops  could  be  put  into  the 
silo  and  kept  reasonably  well.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  others  will  have  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  experience  from  ours,  but  ours  has 
covered  a  number  of  years,  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  silos,  under  varied  conditions. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO. 

A  Fine  Holstein. — Smiths  &  Powell, 
of  Syracuse,  send  us  this  note  about  a 


to  dissolve  the  oily  secretion  of  the  skin, 
so  that  the  potash  will  more  readily  ad¬ 
here  to  the  surface  of  the  horn.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  moisten  the  skin 
except  on  the  horn  where  the  potash  is 
to  be  applied,  One  end  of  a  stick  of 
caustic  potash  is  dipped  in  water,  until 
it  is  slightly  softened.  It  is  then  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  moistened  surface  of  the  little 
horn.  This  operation  is  repeated  from 
five  to  eight  times,  until  the  surface  of 
the  horn  becomes  slightly  sensitive.  The 
whole  operation  need  take  only  a  few 
minutes  and  the  calf  is  apparently  in¬ 
sensible  to  it.  A  slight  scab  forms  over 
the  surface  of  the  budding  horn  and 
drops  off  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  poll. 
No  inflammation  or  suppuration  has 
taken  place  in  any  of  the  trials  we  have 
made.” 

That  Pork  Record  Again. — Will  R. 
A  B.,  of  Jonesville,  Mich.,  please  tell 
how  his  pigs  were  fed  and  the  cost  of 
their  grain  ration  ?  e.  e.  c. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

I  kept  five  cows  and  fed  them  four 
quarts  of  meal  composed  of  one-fourth  of 
oats  and  three-fourths  of  corn  ground 
together  —  making  an  excellent  milk 
ration.  The  milk  was  set  in  Cooley  cans 
and  the  skim-milk  fed  to  the  pigs  while 
sweet.  The  first  two  months  the  sows 
had  the  milk  together  with  a  mixture  of 
wheat  bran  one  part,  middlings  three 
parts  and  oats  ground  two  parts.  The 
next  two  months  after  weaning  one  part 
of  corn  meal  was  added  to  the  above.  The 
last  two  months  we  fed  in  the  ratio  of 
two  parts  of  oats  to  five  of  corn — all  by 
measure  and  all  ground  feed.  I  cannot 
tell  the  cost  per  head,  but  they  were 
ever  ready  for  their  feed.  I  am  well 
satisfied  from  my  bills  at  the  mill  that 
those  two  lots  of  pork  did  not  cost  over 
cents  per  pound  each.  Had  I  been 
feeding  for  a  report  I  would  certainly 
have  kept  a  correct  account  of  all  ex¬ 
penditures.  R,  A  BRAND. 


calf  recently  dropped  on  their  farm  : 

The  four  nearest  female  ancestors  of  this  calf,  in¬ 
cluding  the  dam  and  grandam,  and  the  dam  and 
grandam  of  the  sire,  all  of  which  are  of  the  Clo¬ 
thilda  family,  have  made  outter  records  which  aver¬ 
age  27  pounds  1%  ounces  In  a  week,  and  milk  records 
wh'ch  average  21,429  pounds  seven  ounces  In  a  year. 
We  also  find  that  the  19  nearest  female  ancestors  In 
this  country,  including  every  female  ancestor  that 
has  been  Imported  to,  or  bred  In  America,  have  made 
butter  records  which  average  21  pounds  7  12-19 
ounces  per  week,  and  milk  records  which  average 
16,976  pounds  12  12-19  ounces  In  a  year,  or  virtually 
17,000  pounds  per  year,  for  the  whole  number.  We 
believe  this  pedigree  Is  the  strongest  argument  we 
can  produce  In  favor  of  Holsteln-Frleslans  surpass¬ 
ing  all  other  breeds  for  the  production  of  both  milk 
and  butter,  for  If  there  Is  any  calf  that  has  ever  been 
produced  whose  19  nearest  female  ancestors  show 
an  equal  production  of  either  milk  or  butter  we 
have  failed  to  see  mention  made  of  the  fact. 

Legality  of  Dishorning  — A  bulletin 
from  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
thus  summarizes  the  legal  record  as  re¬ 
gards  the  dishorning  of  cattle  : 

In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  all  trials  upon  charges 
of  cruelty  to  animals  by  dishorning  have 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused 
parties. 

In  Canada  at  least  two  trials  resulted 
in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  but  in  a 
third  trial  the  conviction  of  the  parties 
resulted  in  the  appointment  cf  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Commission  which  made  a  report 
strongly  recommending  the  practice  and 
urging  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  to  give  it  effect. 

In  Great  Britain  there  have  been  de¬ 
cisions  on  both  sides,  those  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  being  in  favor  of  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  practice  and  those  in  England, 
notably  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  against. 
Of  20  judges  of  higher  courts  who  have 
passed  upon  the  subject,  16  declared  the 
practice  to  be  legal,  while  four  pro¬ 
nounced  it  illegal. 

The  station  people  have  also  tried  vari¬ 
ous  substances  for  killing  the  horns  on 
calves.  This  is  the  report : 

The  results  of  all  the  experiments 
made  at  this  station  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  use  of  caustic  potash  is  by  far 
the  easiest,  most  humane  and  most  cer¬ 
tain  method  of  securing  hornless  cattle. 
The  best  time  to  apply  preventive  re¬ 
agents  is  early  in  the  life  of  the  animal, 
just  as  soon  as  the  little  horns  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  touch.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  applying  caustic  potash  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “The  hair  should  be  closely  clip¬ 
ped  from  the  skin  and  the  little  horn 
moistened  with  water  to  which  soap  or  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added 


Some  Milking  Thoughts. — A.  H.  Hy¬ 
att,  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  says,  among 
other  things  : 

In  milking  heifers  the  first  year,  I 
want  them  milked  rapidly  to  the  end  and 
stop.  I  do  not  want  them  stripped  much. 
A  heifer  loves  to  be  stripped,  if  she  is 
satisfied  with  her  milker,  and  she  soon 
learns  to  hold  back  the  milk  so  as  to 
make  a  long  job  of  it.  When  she  finds 
there  is  to  be  no  puttering,  she  lets  the 
milk  come  down  to  the  end. 

Rapid  milking  satisfactory  to  the  cow 
is  what  gets  the  milk.  A  cow  that  has 
been  quickly  milked  often  refuses  to  give 
half  her  milk  to  a  slow  milker. 

Many  dairymen  forbid  any  talking  dur¬ 
ing  milking.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  rule  to 
enforce.  Any  talking  or  noise  that 
cows  are  perfectly  familiar  with  does  no 
harm,  providing  the  milker  does  not  slack 
milking.  Hold  !  I  mean  any  noise  that 
means  no  harm  to  the  cow.  I  believe 
with  a  herd  of  40  good  cows  it  would  pay 
to  expend  $2  a  day  for  some  good  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  at  milking 
time,  and  let  the  milkers  join  in.  The 
tunes,  of  course,  should  be  lively.  It  has 
been  proved  to  me  that  cows  have  an  ear 
for  good  music.  I  can  siDg  : 

I’ll  chase  the  D round  a  stump, 

And  give  him  a  kick  at  every  jump, 

and  my  cows  will  just  pour  out  the  milk; 
so  I  sing  it  lively,  and  my  hands  keep 
good  time.  A  cow  will  never  do  her  best 
for  a  slow  milker  even  if  he  claws  out 
the  milk. 


THAT  COLUMBIAN  TEST. 

I  am  surprised  that  The  Rural  per¬ 
mits  “  One  Who  Knows  ”  to  make  an  un¬ 
fair  charge  about  the  dairy  tests  at  the 
great  fair.  He  is  either  a  “  sore-head  ” 
or  a  wilful  falsifier.  First,  these  tests 
are  unnatural,  because  there  is  no  exer¬ 
cise  nor  seasonable  feed;  the  cows  are 
confined  in  hot,  unshaded  temporary 
build. ngs  and  are  subject  to  too  much  to 
fret  them.  Are  not  all  alike  subject  to 
the  same  rule;  ?  Why  then  does  he  make 
these  unsupported  charges?  Why  doesn't 
he  come  out  like  a  man  and  sign  his  full 
name  to  his  article  ?  Has  he  been  in  the 
barns  and  seen  the  scrupulously  careful 
way  in  which  everything  is  done,  the 
careful  weighing  and  mixing  of  the  feed, 
the  weighing  and  sampling  of  the  milk  ? 
Has  he  watched  the  churning,  examined 
the  butter  ?  Does  he  know  what  he  is 
talking  about  ?  Does  he  own  cows  ?  Did 
he  never  have  a  cow  that  sickened  and 


died,  or  went  temporarily  off  her  usual 
amount  of  milk?  Mr.  Caldwell  is  quoted 
as  s  ating  that  winter-made  natural- 
color  Guernsey  butter  was  cut  two  points 
as  too  high-colored.  Probably  this  cor¬ 
respondent  prefers  white  butter  or  lard. 
I  am  not  interested  in  any  animal  in  the 
tests,  and  consequently  am  not  preju¬ 
diced  ;  but  I  know  that  all  has  been  done 
to  give  as  fair  ard  satisfactory  a  trial  as 
can  be  given  under  such  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  and  I  admire  the  pluck  and 
courage  of  the  owners  of  the  three  breeds 
of  c  ows  who  were  not  afraid  to  send  them 
there  on  their  merits.  r.  f.  s. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course,  we  would  not 
print  such  charges  from  an  irresponsible 
person.  The  party  indicated  is  a  large 
breeder  and  is  in  a  position  to  know  the 
inside  facts  about  the  test.  Let  us  wait 
for  the  full  particulars  as  to  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  actual  methods  of  handling  be¬ 
fore  we  decide. 


Ax  Ugly  Cough,  even  when  It  appears  deep- 
seated,  can  be  alleviated,  If  not  Immediately  re¬ 
moved  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  popular  and 
long-establlsaed  remedy  for  Bronchial  and  Asth¬ 
matic  Affections,  and  for  50  years  an  approved  helper 
for  all  Lung  Complaints.—  Aclv. 


Barb-wire 

cuts.  Apply  Phenol  Sodique 
before  inflammation  sets  in.  He 
will  hardly  know  he  is  hurt. 

Better  late  than  never.  For 
man  and  all  animals. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE. 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 

Imported  and  home-bred,  from  two  months  to 
two  years  old  Several  eligible  for  Show-Yard 
honors  Address  J.  L.  HOPE, 

(Supt.  for  II.  McK.  Twombly), 

Madison,  N  J.  0 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th..t  will  weigh  250  to  BOO  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  yoar- 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  E.  Bkkck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


HAMPSHIRE  DOWN 
SHEEP. 

Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs,  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram 
Lambs  for  sale.  None  bettor  In  America. 

Also  Cheshire  Swine. 

All  Stock  Registered. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MARCHLLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  world.  Over  ;t0D  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  tho  next  B0  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  herd  will  be  at  tho 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  it  sure. 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES, 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  he  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  It  ? 

CriYSTAi,  Lake  Stock  Farm,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
Messrs.  Moore  Bros.: 

Gentlemen— We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Invest¬ 
ment.  Yours,  &c  ,  S.  Mather  &  Sons. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


■  I  3IV«  U  H  I  the  RKST 

QUALITIES  of  other  peteet  hits 
end  will  eaHily  control  tho  meat 
rielou.  here*  »t  all  timer.  Uktfca 

COMMON  SENSE  SIT 

beceuHs  It  can  »).»  be  «»e<t  u  a  ml]«  'ML 

'  £3"  w  XC  Sample  mailed  $1,00,, 

«  Nickel  -  »  »  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  P.  DAVIES,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Keg,  Hires,  Beagles  and  Oxford  Sheep, 

Twenty  pigs,  one  to  four  months  old,  In  pairs  not 
akin.  Six  Beagle  Pups,  eight  weeks  old,  eligible  to 
registry.  Five  Oxford  ltam  Lambs  For  Sale  by 
IIOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  speo:  alty.  Eggs  and  blrdB  for  sale. 

MA  HLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FARM  POULTRY- 

Circular. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Mil  Ifllin  TIinCQ  COIN  SILVER,  for  Sore 
IVMLIMIIU  I  UDlO.  and  Obstructed  Teats,  etc. 
1 H  inch,  50c.;  1%  Inch,  80c.;  Improved  Instrument  for 
Opening  Obstructed  Teats,  75c. ;  Lead  Probe,  25c.— all 
postp’d,  with  instructions.  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son,  115 
8o.  11th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  #2.00. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOIYIBAUI.T’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

-  —  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

the  pfac^o^UnimenWr'!;^  oJ severe  action 
Behoves  aH  Bunches  or  Blemishes from  Vor.e.' 
*nd  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

80ld  i8  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
^  Per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists  o? 

for 1  Ha  ®xPress,charire»  paw,  with  full  direction 
„  e  d  for  descriptive  circulars 
ins  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  OL 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


There  is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  roail  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming  "  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  ■  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  worxJ. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  arimals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JU8T  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


DRIHD 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS,  !  36  Forest  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J 
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When  money  gets  tight  it  is  locked  up. 
-Elmira  Gazette. 


SELECT  FOR  YOUR  WHEAT 


I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  COMPANY. 


“  Can  nothing  be  done  for  the  prisoner, 
Mr.  Brief?”  “I  fear  not,  sir.”  “The 
legal  expedients  are  all  exhausted,  are 
they  ?  ”  “  No.  but  the  prisoner’s  money 

is.” — Vermont  Watchman. 

“  Has  my  boy  been  a  Little  Defender 
and  been  kind  to  dumb  animals  to-day  ?” 
“Yes,  grandma.  I  let  your  canary  out 
of  the  cage,  and  when  my  cat  caught  it, 
I  set  Towser  on  her.” — Life. 

“  Satan  seems  to  be  about  the  best 
friend  the  workingman  has,”  said  the  de¬ 
moralizer.  “  What  a  dreadful  senti¬ 
ment  !  ”  said  the  moralizer.  “  Why,  I’ve 
heard  you  say  that  he  always  finds  work 
for  idle  hands  to  do,”  said  the  demora¬ 
lizer.—  Judge. 

Mrs  La  Smith  :  “  I  wonder  why  my 
husband  don't  arrive.  The  Teutonic  was 
sighted  early  this  morning.”  Browne: 
“  He  is  probably  detained  at  the  bar.” 
Mrs.  La  Smith  :  “  What  !  after  all  his 
promises  to  stop  drinking  !  I’ll  see  about 
this.” — Little  Peddlington  Qheewltz. 

St  Peter:  “Well,  sir.  what  claim  ha  ve 
you  on  a  celestial  abode  ?”  Applicant : 
“  I  never  tried  to  show  an  editor  how  to 

run  his  paner - ”  St  Peter  (calling)  : 

“Front!  Ooe  solid  gold  halo  for  the 
gentleman !  Step  right  up  to  your  place, 
my  dear  sir.” — Atlanta  Constitution. 


PijsrcUanmtss 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rural. 

BUY  “DIRIOY  »ACTO*Y5Sf  «S#T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES.Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits,  in  use  til  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEltSOLL,  *446  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.X. 


GreatAmerican 


ADIES ! !  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

inimi  when  you  can  get  the  Brat  at 
Cargo  prices  iu  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  1  diet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks.  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  I  I ub  Agents, 
(;  ->od  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  parti  ulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

p  u  Pox  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St  ,  N.  Y. 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 


n™  "  Timbrell  the  best  Strawberry 

inexistence.  Be  sure  and  get  plants  direct.  Ed. 
Oaejun  of  Rural 1  ‘T I  Hll  Of  D  C  I  ■ 
New  Yorker,  says:  I  I IV1  ES  la  t  La  La 

is  the  best  berry  all  things  considered,  I  ever  tried.”  A 
full  assortment  of  all  varieties  of  pot-grown  and  layer 
plants,  and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock,  l'riee  List  Free. 

o.  ARE  NOW  READY. 


Cornell 

University. 


Four  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

.egular,  Special,  Dairy  and  Short  Win- 
jr.  Terms  begin  September  25,  1893, 
nd  January  3,  1894. 

For  particulars  address 

[.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  IIHACA,  N.  Y. 


pish  brn^ 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 

Illustrated  jn  the  World  ! 

Catalogue 

*'ree-  A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  !  No 
Danger /  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  16  Mwnv  SV  Nclf 


The  continued  increasing 
tale  of  their  STANDARD 
BRANDS  is  convincing 
proof  of  their  meri '.  Your 
wheat  needs  a  good  High- 
tirade  Fertilizer  to  carry 
it  through  the  season  and 
help  the  coming  grass. 


Our  goods  have  had 
twenty-two  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  trial.  In  buying 
our  fertilizers  for  your 
pvheat,  you  make  no  ex¬ 
periment,  but  use  goods 
that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  gcod  and  reliable. 


WE  RECOMMEND 

Tip  Top  Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate, 

Farmers’  Choice  Bone  Phosphate,  Normal  Bone  Phosphate 

For  general  soils  and  use.  They  will  grow  you  good  crops  and  improve  your  ground. 

THE  SPECIAL,  GOODS:  Improved  Super-Pliosphate,  Pure  Ground  Bone,  S.  C.  Phosphate  supply 
special  plant  food,  and  are  adapted  to  special  soils  and  particular  crons.  Write  the  manufacturers  for  a  Circular,  giving 
Guaranteed  Analyses  and  Testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  SECTIONS  UNOCCUPIED. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SOW  CO.,  2  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.. 

118  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 


CONTENTS. 


BATCBK’8  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


Present  Low  Prices  shf°;“ Z 

fall.  Raise  all  you  can  and  get  the  benefit  of  better  prices  next  harvest, 
se  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATES,  made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER 
OMPANY,  the  old  reliable  pioneers.  Their  FERTILIZERS,  chemically  and 
lechanically  perfect,  dry  and  drillable,  produce  BIGGEST  CROPS,  and  perma- 
ently  improve  the  soil,  insuring  good  profits  in  Wheat,  and  perv.cy*  ntly  improve 
leadows.  They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  most  satis  fact- 

tEgr  Brands  a  apted  to  all  requirements.  ess 

PTTTn  CLEVELAND  OO., 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  Summit  StreeJ  eveland,  Ohio. 

_ ry* —  . . — 


resent  Low  Prices 


HORTICULTURAL 

Another  Berry  Ticket . 

Weak  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Pear  Scab. 

World’s  Fair  Fruit  Notes .  . 

How  Save  the  Grapes  ? . 

A  Strawberry  Bed . 

Some  Fruit  Questions . . . 

A  Swindle  If  You  Expect  Paying  Fruit. . 

Black  Currant . 

A  Cheap  Spraying  Machine . 

How  1  Spray  the  Bordeaux . 

Fighting  Squash  Bugs . 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Some  Prominent  Cooking  Schools . 

Notes  By  a  Canadian  Reader . 

Incidents  from  R.  N.-Y.  Experience . 

Skirt  Bindings . 

For  the  Shut-Ins  or  a  Rainy  Day . 

Sweet-flag  for  Hiccough . 

You  Mlgnt  Do  Tots . 

Tomatoes  Canned . 

To  Boil  Eggs . 

The  Queen’s  Bracelets . 

Baking  Powder . . 

A  Warning  Incident . . 

Use  Buttermilk  Freely . 

Do  N<  t  Scald  Tomatoes . 

A  Magic  Oil . 

Sweet  Vegetable  Pieales . 

Where  You  Are . . . 


CANADA  JR  A  ma  m  |j% 

UNLEACHED  J|  W 

HARDWOOD  Y*SSF  W.  O  WW 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  8end  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Sweet  and  Ripened  Cream  Butter  In  Cold  Storage 

Horses  Cannot  Live  on  tree  Lunch . t55, 

Late  Hatcbed  Chicks  ana  Broiler  Pies . 

a  New  "Discovery  ”  in  Churning . 

"  Conservallne,"  Another  Milk  Humbug . 

What  Proportion  of  Interior  Pure-Bloods  ? . 

Began  . . 

Separate  the  Barns . 

Ensilage  Experience . 

A  Fine  Holstein . 

Legality  of  Dlsnornlng . 

Thai  Pork  Record  Again . 

Some  Milking  Thoughts . 

That  Columbian  Test.  . . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF  set  out  In  July.  August  or  September,  will  produce  a  crop  of 
berries  in  June  next  year.  Our  Midsummer  prise-list,  mailed 
free,  describes  the  best  varieties,  which  we  offer  In  strong  rooted 
pot-grown  plants  now  ready  for  delivery.  Also  Celery  and  Cabbage 
Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  for  Summer  and  Fall  Sowing, 
and  seasonable  sundries  for  the  garden 

HENRI  t.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pi. 


Iturallsms . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

The  Prospect . 

Business  Bits . 

Arguments  for  Silver. . . 
Crop  and  Market  Notes 

we  Want  to  Know . 

Markets . . . 

Shear  Nonsense . . 


nSi  ROYAL  CHURCH 


BETTER  THIS  YEAR  THAN  EVER. 


r,of.  W.  J.  Oreeu.  o,  .he  C.,„mb«.  <00  Kx,„l-  , <-£ 
rnent  Station,  says:  ‘‘Royal  Church  Is  large  and  ot  R0|rai  church  is  one  of  the  most  promising.  It  is 


line  quality.”  In  his  bulletin  for  189’,  he  says: 
“  Plants  vigorous  and  productive.  Berries  large. 


hardy  to  the  Ups.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.” 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station  says:  “It  Is 


dark  crimson,  moderately  firm,  excellent  quality.  A  earlier  tnan  Cuthbert,  more  productive,  hardy.  As 


very  promising  variety.” 


good  as  Brlnkle  s  Orange  In  quality.’ 


Over  150  berries  have  been  counted  on  a  single  branch.  The  size  of  the  berries  is  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  to  an  Inch  In  diameter.  One  hundred  berries  weigh  11  ounces.  Sen  l  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 

NURSERY  AGENTS  PLEASE  CORRESPOND. 
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FARMl  TOPICS. 

What  About  Hay  Prices  ? . 

The  State  Of  Farming  In  England . 

Three  Suggestions  for  Farm  Helps.... 

Questions  About  Fungicides . 

A  Roller  on  Sod . . . 

Rats  and  Frost  In  Silo . 

A  Tennesseean  After  Potash . 

Some  Facts  Acout  Potash . 

Keep  Lime  Out  of  the  Well . 

Crimson  Clover  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Earth  or  Bank  81)0 . 

Back  Talk  About  Portable  Fences . 

A  Tale  of  Hired  Help . 

Another  Side  of  It . 

“  A  Farmer”  Talks  Back . 
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Potted  Strawberry  Plants 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

ffydrsulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Preen**  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 


VOL.  LI I.  No.  2274. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  26,  1893. 


PRICK,  THREE  CENTS 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


AN  A  L  FALFA  FIELD. 

SIZED  UP  WITH  A  BABY. 

“  Seeing  is  believing,”  so  I  inclose  a  photograph  of 
my  Lucerne  field,  taken  July  20,  at  the  time  of  the 
second  cutting.  Two  swaths  around  the  field  had 
been  mown  when  the  photographer  chanced  along, 
and  we  set  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  down  for  a 
measuring  stick,  so  that  The  Rural  readers  could 
judge  of  the  height  of  the  crop.  It  proved  to  be 
heavier  as  we  got  in  further,  but  probably  this  spot 
represents  a  fair  average,  and  the  crop  stood  up  quite 
well.  The  first  cutting  nearly  always  falls  down 
badly.  Already  the  field  is  green  again,  and  could 
we  have  a  good  rain,  it  would  probably  make  a  ton  to 
the  acre  at  the  next  cutting.  It  was  nicely  in  bloom 
when  cut  this  time,  and  made  the  finest,  sweetest  hay 
in  the  world.  I  nearly  made  a  serious  mistake  in  this 
hay-making.  It  was  quite  succulent,  and  I  did  not 
start  the  tedder  until  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  ted- 
dered  over  twice.  Then  it  was  teddered  again  next 
morning,  and  at  noon  was  found  to  be  quite  dry;  in¬ 
deed,  the  leaves 
were  entirely  too 
dry.  We  began 
raking,  however, 
and  loading  with 
the  hay  loader, 
but  nearly  all  the 
leaves  fell  off, 
and  after  putting 
on  one  load  we 
left  the  field.  The 
ground  was  green 
with  fallen 
leaves.  After 
dusk  when  the 
dew  was  falling 
— or  rising — we 
raked  the  rest  of 
the  crop,  and  the 
next  morning 
cocked  it  with¬ 
out  loss  of  leaves 
or  blossoms. 

When  put  into 
the  mow,  it  was 
of  a  beautiful 
green  color,  and 
will  make  the 
cows  and  lambs 
smile  this  winter, 

I  am  sure.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all, 
this  was  the  best 
plan  in  the  end  ; 
for  the  stems  proved  to  be  none  too  dry  after  the 
crop  had  been  cocked,  although  so  much  exposure 
would  have  been  bad  in  catching  weather. 

About  Irrigation.  —  Tell  the  correspondent  who 
asks  about  irrigating  asparagus,  etc.,  on  sandy  soil 
with  a  wind-mill,  that  unless  he  has  a  great  supply 
of  water  within  six  feet  of  the  height  to  be  reached, 
and  a  market  for  high-priced  stuff  and  lots  of  it,  he 
should  put  in  a  rotary  or  centrifugal  pump  and  a 
large  aeromotor,  or,  surer,  a  gasoline  engine.  Does 
he  know  that  to  apply  an  inch  of  water  on  the  ground 
he  would  unavoidably  have  to  apply  from  six  to  sixty 
inches  along  the  furrows  and  ditches  ?  I  said  “  un¬ 
avoidably,”  yet  something  can  be  done  to  make  the 
water  go  further.  I  have  frequently  helped  it  along 
by  stirring  in  ciay,  and  making  a  fine  mud  which  set¬ 
tles  along  the  furrows  and  effectually  puddles  them.  In 
truth,  I  have  known  flood-water  to  come  off  the  hills  in 
Utah  so  “thick”  and  “greasy,”  that  the  ground  could 
not  be  wet  with  it.  I  am  a  crank  on  the  subject  of 
irrigation,  but  know  that  the  first  thing  one  must 
have  is  water,  and  the  last  thing  one  will  need  is 


water.  Better  not  irrigate  at  all  unless  one  can  do  so 
thoroughly,  and  keep  it  up.  With  good  cultivation 
and  a  deep  soil  plants  will  stand  any  amount  of 
drought ;  but  once  irrigated  and  led  to  depend  on  an 
artificial  supply  of  moisture,  the  thing  must  be  kept 
up  or  the  plants  will  suffer.  A  dry  Lucerne  field  will 
do  fa:rly  well  in  parts  of  Utah  ;  but  after  it  has  been 
irrigated  a  year  or  so,  it  will  suffer  greatly  from  neg¬ 
lect  The  trouble  incurred  in  irrigating  is  greatly 
overestimated  by  the  inexperienced.  I  once  irrigated 
90  acres  alone,  and  then  had  time  for  chores  and  to 
cook  for  several  men.  Facilities  for  irrigation  are  a 
fortune  East  or  West,  only  one  must  not  try  to  move 
a  mountain  with  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 

Ohio.  J  E.  WING. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  photograph  was  rather  weak,  so 
that  the  Alfalfa  does  not  show  as  distinctly  as  we 
could  wish.  The  comparative  height  of  the  crop  is 
well  shown,  however.  There  is  no  yard-stick  like  a 
healthy  baby,  and  this  little  Wing  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  the  flight  of  new  methods  and  ideas. 


Speaking  of  the  effect  of  dry  weather  on  clover,  this 
letter  from  a  friend  in  Germantown,  O.,  is  interesting: 

“  Last  year  when  I  plowed  a  couple  of  acres  of 
corn  the  last  time,  I  sowed  the  land  to  Red  clover. 
There  was  a  fine  rain  the  same  day,  and  the  seed  was 
washed  into  the  mellow  ground,  and  came  right  up, 
and  with  a  good  subsequent  summer  and  fall,  the 
growth  of  clover  was  all  any  one  could  wish.  This 
spring,  being  very  wet,  I  did  not  get  the  patch  plowed 
for  corn  again  until  late  in  May,  when  the  clover 
was  knee-high  and  all  in  bloom.  This  season  I  have 
done  the  same  thing,  and  sowed  the  seed  some  time 
in  July,  but  we  have  had  no  rain  since,  consequently 
the  clover  seed  has  as  yet  not  germinated,  and  the 
season  being  now  so  late,  I  cannot  well  hope  for  last 
year’s  success  in  this  new  experiment.” 

Everywhere  it  is  the  same.  Water  !  Water  !  Water  ! 
In  a  dry  season  like  this  the  evils  of  crop  thirst  are 
ve1  y  evident.  Among  other  things  such  seasons  teach 
some  farmers  that  it  might  be  better  to  crowd  harder 
the  few  fields  that  might  possibly  be  irrigated  than  to 
spread  work  over  the  whole  farm. 


“Certified  Milk.” 

A  CERTIFICATE  OF  WHAT? 

HEALTH  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Part  I. 

A  Great  Dairy  Scheme. 

It  is  hot !  Bacteria  are  now  enjoying  their  annual 
picnic.  Good  and  pure  milk  is  now  a  scarce  article. 
The  pastures  and  the  cows  are  drying  up  together,  and 
the  little  that  is  yielded  is  more  beset  with  dangers 
than  at  any  other  time.  An  unclean  pan  or  can,  a 
little  dirt  or  manure  dropped  into  the  milk  by  the 
milker,  a  stagnant  pool  of  water  near  where  the  milk 
is  set  or  from  which  the  cows  drink,  sour  and  ill¬ 
smelling  food  :  supply  one  or  all  of  these  things,  and 
add  this  roasting  weather,  and  you  have  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  thousands  of  little  oneB  who  ought  to  be 
alive  to-day.  That  is  a  strong  statement,  but  the 
proof  is  ample  to  support  it.  Milk  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  article  of  food  known  to  humanity.  Without 
it  the  population  of  the  world  would  nearly  end  with 

the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  How  im¬ 
portant  that  this 
supremely  neces¬ 
sary  food  should 
be  free  from  di¬ 
sease  :  doubly 
so,  when  we 
think  on  what  a 
slender  thread 
the  little  lives 
hang  that  are  ac¬ 
tually  dependent 
upon  it.  Yet 
think  a  moment 
and  realize  how 
the  bulk  of  this 
milk  is  produced. 
The  labor  is 
mostly  unskilled 
— the  impression 
is  that  anybody 
can  feed  and  milk 
a  cow.  Much  of 
it  is  produced  in 
dirty,  ill-smelling 
places,  from  cows 
covered  with  filth 
and  often  rank 
with  disease. 
When  we  buy 
oat-meal  or  meat 
we  have  a  fair 
idea  of  the  way 
it  was  prepared.  At  any  rate  we  are  to  cook  it  before 
eating,  and  thus  destroy  any  disease  germs  it  may 
contain,  and  which  are  unnoticed  by  the  nose.  When 
we  buy  milk  in  the  ordinary  market,  we  do  not  know 
how  it  was  made  or  handled.  It  may  have  been  made 
from  foul-smelling  brewers’  grains,  perhaps  the  cows 
had  tuberculosis  or  drank  green,  stagnant  water. 
Perhaps  the  milk  was  never  properly  cooled  or  aired. 
We  know  nothing  about  such  milk — we  just  buy  it 
and  use  it,  and  often  the  first  intimation  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  is  the  sickness  or  death  of  the  little 
one  whose  absence  makes  such  a  hole  in  the  home. 
Now,  “  Certified  Milk”  is  milk  that  is  guaranteed  to 
be  as  free  from  disease  as  human  agencies  can  make 
it.  The  certificate  guarantees  that  every  possible 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  an  absolutely 
pure  article.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  papers  to  de¬ 
scribe  at  length  the  first  dairy  where  certified  milk 
has  been  made  a  specialty.  We  give  some  space  to  it 
because  it  is  an  important  matter — indicating  one 
of  the  greatest  dairy  openings  ever  thought  of  in 
this  country,  or  in  any  other  for  that  matter. 
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An  Alfalfa  Field,  with  a  Baby  for  a  Yard-Stick.  Fig.  191. 
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An  Old  Friend  with  a  New  Face. 

Older  readers  remember  what  we  have  raid  about 
the  Fairfield  Dairy,  owned  by  S.  Francisco,  of  Cald¬ 
well,  N.  J.  Three  years  ago  we  found  Mr.  F.  selling 
500  quarts  of  milk  per  day  among  the  aristocratic 
people  of  Montclair.  At  eight  cents  a  quart  this  gave 
an  income  that  ought  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  man. 
Hut  Mr.  F.  is  not  an  ordinary  man,  and  when  he  came 
and  told  us  last  spring  that  he  had  put  up  a  perfect 
dairy  barn  costing  $10,000,  and  was  fixing  up  a  plan 
to  sell  milk  at  12  cents  a  quart,  we  knew  something 
had  come.  The  following  facts  about  this  new  busi¬ 
ness  were  obtained  at  interviews  with  Mr.  F.  at  his 
farm  and  elsewhere. 

“  What  is  your  new  scheme  ?  ” 

“  Certified  milk  !  I  propose  to  make  milk  that  the 
leading  doctors  of  Newark  and  other  large  cities  will 
indorse  as  absolutely  pure,  and  recommend  to  their 
patients.” 

“  How  did  you  think  of  that?” 

“  I  have  studied  this  matter  a  long  time,  and  talked 
it  over  with  many  doctors.  They  all  agree  that  with 
weak  and  ailing  children  the  milk  is  of  far  more  im¬ 
portance  than  any  drugs.  While  they  can  buy  pure 
drugs  and  medicines,  they  cannot  guarantee  that  the 
milk  is  pure  because  they  cannot  oversee  and  regulate 
its  manufacture.  I  propose  to  put  my  dairy  under 
control  of  a  committee  from  the  medical  society.” 

“  Let  them  run  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  in  one  sense.  I  proposed  to  let  them  draw 
up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  provide  for  inspec¬ 
tions,  in  fact  make  any  laws  they  like  about  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  cows  and  milk.  I  will  guarantee  to  live  up 
to  these  rules.  In  return  they  are  to  guarantee  my 
milk,  and  authorize  me  to  certify  to  its  purity.” 

The  Milk  for  Medical  Men. 

“  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  doctors  in¬ 
terested  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no.  I  have  for  years  been  perfecting  my 
methods,  and  advertising  my  milk  by  calling  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  analysis.  I  tried  to  get  ready  for  the 
doctors  before  they  came  to  inspect  my  dairy,  so  they 
would  have  as  little  as  possible  to  change  in  my  regu¬ 
lar  methods.  They  looked  at  the  matter  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  standpoint,  while  I  took  the  practical  end.  It  is 
surprising.how  little  difference  there  was  between  us.” 

“What  had  the  doctors  done  about  the  pure  milk 
question  ?  ” 

“  Discussed  it  over  and  over  at  their  meetings.  Dr. 
nenry  L.  Coit  was  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  State  Medical  Society  to  investigate  cows’ 
milk.  He  said  there  were  five  requisites  which  phy¬ 
sicians  should  demand  in  such  milk  : 

“  1.  Good  keeping  qualities. 

“  2.  Uniform  quality  and  percentage  of  fat. 

“  3.  Uniformity  in  the  curd  as  regards  both  quality 
and  digestibility. 

“4.  A  constant  percentage  of  mineral  salts. 

“5.  Freedom  from  pathogenic  bacteria  and  all  poi¬ 
sonous  bacterial  products. 

“The  three  practices  that  he  claimed  were  most 
injurious  to  milk  were  :  1.  Use  of  unwholesome  food. 
2.  Too  much  filth  about  the  stables.  3.  Careless 
methods  of  cooling  and  shipping  milk.  The  use  of 
wet  brewers’  grains  was  condemned  in  every  way. 
He  told  of  one  man  who  feeds  1 %  bushel  a  day  to 
each  of  his  cows.” 

“  Were  the  grains  sweet  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  sour,  and  awfully  nasty.  Tt  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  can  get  a  cow  to  eat  them.” 

“  What  is  the  effect. 

“  See  what  Dr.  Coit  says  :  ” 

The  effects  of  this  diet,  when  used  wet  and  In  place  of  fodder,  are 
twofold  :  In  the  cow  It  Impairs  the  digestion,  lowers  her  nutrition, 
and  probably  renders  her  an  easy  prey  to  tubercles.  It  Is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  many  that  In  a  very  few’  years  even  when  this  material  Is 
used  moderately,  the  cow  Is  no  longer  valuable  for  milking,  and  is 
sold.  It  Is  also  stated  on  good  authority  that  autopsies  reveal  the 
apparent  fat  of  these  cows  to  be  oedema.  In  the  milk,  the  effect  Is  a 
product  which  Is  ur  lformly  thin,  and  of  poor  keeping  qualities.  The 
putrefactive  change  will  often  occur  In  this  milk  before  It  will  Bour. 
It  often  has  an  acid  reaction,  Is  usually  too  rich  In  casein,  and  the 
lighter  fats:  and  is  deficient  in  lactose  and  the  mineral  salts.  We 
are  convinced  that  our  uniform  failures  with  tills  milk  In  Infant  feed¬ 
ing,  are  almost  wholly  due  to  the  unstable  character  of  the  fats  which 
It  contains.  These  being  easily  broken  up  in  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  child,  the  acids  liberated  are  free  to  act  as  Irritants.  The  excess 
of  these  compounds  Is  accounted  for  by  the  highly  nitrogenous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  beer  grain  diet,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  mineral  salts  In  this  milk  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
substances  have  been  taken  from  the  barley  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
ale  and  beer. 

“  Hut  would  not  sterilized  milk  answer  ?  Why  not 
take  ordinary  milk  and  heat  it  to  destroy  the  disease 
germs  ?  ” 

“The  doctors  do  not  want  it.  They  prefer  pure 
milk,  which  can  be  made  and  packed  in  ice  so  it  will 
keep  plenty  long  enough.  I  have  often  sent  milk  out 
on  my  wagon  on  Thursday,  had  it  brought  home  and 
kept  it  a  week  and  sold  it  on  the  next  Thursday.” 

Tough  Rules  and  Regulations. 

“  Did  the  doctors  come  and  look  your  place  over  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  committee  came  and  examined  everything, 


They  then  went  back  and  drew  up  a  long  agreement 
which  all  signed.  Here  it  is.” 

Mr.  F.  here  produced  a  long  type-written  agreement 
of  12  pages.  It  would  fill  a  whole  page  of  Tiie  R.  N.- 
Y.  We  shall  use  sections  of  it  as  we  go  along  as  texts 
for  each  part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  F.  agrees  to  conduct  his  dairy  as  called  for  in 
this  agreement.  He  is  also  to  pay  for  bi-monthly 
expert  examinations  of  his  milk  and  for  bi-monthly 
inspections  of  his  dairy  stock,  oftener,  if  necessary,  by 
an  approved  veterinarian— all  to  be  chosen  by  the 
doctors.  He  is  also  to  pay  for  printing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  reports  of  these  experts.  Hefore 
erecting  any  new  buildings  or  selecting  any  new  land 
for  pasture,  Mr.  F.  must  have  the  approval  of  this 
committee  of  doctors.  We  will  now  take  up  the  con¬ 
tract  in  detail,  and  by  means  of  interviews  with  Mr. 
F.  show  what  he  has  done  to  make  certified  milk 
possible.  (I o  be  continued  ) 


TO  MAKE  WOODCHUCK  FERTILIZER. 

Stephen  II.  Saycr,  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Farmers’ Club, 
of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  hates  a  woodchuck — has  no 
use  for  him,  in  fact.  For  a  time  he  was  obliged  to 
take  it  out  in  hatred,  for  the  chuck  laughed  at  the 
methods  devised  for  taking  his  life.  The  matter  was 
discussed  before  the  farmers’  club,  and,  as  a  result, 
this  note  came  from  a  farmer  in  Nebraska  : 

The  farmers  here  are  much  troubled  by  gophers.  One  gentleman 
has  a  little  machine  that  kills  them  effectually— a  sheet-iron  can,  14 
or  16  Inches  long,  and  6  or  a  little  more  In  diameter,  with  a  cap  over 
the  top:  at  the  other  end  a  tube  two  Inches  In  diameter,  six  or  eight 
inches  long;  a  sheet-iron  valve  on  a  hinge  at  the  junction  of  the 
tube  and  can  perforated  so  that  smoke  can  pass  through.  On  the  top 
of  the  can  fastened  to  the  center  of  the  cover  Is  a  small  pair  of  hand 
bellows,  with  a  valve  so  arranged  that  fire  cannot  pass  from  the  can 
to  the  bellows.  Fill  the  can  with  hay,  fire  it,  put  In  a  certain  amount 
of  sulphur,  put  the  tube  In  the  woodchuck  hole,  and  fill  up  around  It 
with  earth ;  pump  the  fumes  Into  the  hole.  These  will  kill  the  gophers 
at  an  almost  Incredible  distance,  and,  unless  the  woodchuck  fills  the 
hole  behind  him,  one  machine  will  exterminate  the  Mount  Hope 
chucks. 

The  result  is  the  machine  shown  at  Fig.  11)2,  which 
Mr.  Sayer  has  found  very  effective.  With  it  he  says 
he  is  prepared  to  quote  the  great  Perry  :  “  We  have 


A  Woodchuck  Exterminator  !  Fig.  192. 


met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours  !  ”  In  the  picture,  A 
represents  a  two  or  four-quart  can,  B  a  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  hand  bellows,  C  a  tapering  hollow  tin  or 
iron  spout,  and  D  a  tight-closing  hinged  door. 


BOGUS  CREAMERY  OPERATIONS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  the 
operations  of  a  certain  firm  at  Chicago  that  deals  in 
creamery  supplies.  It  is  represented  by  agents  who 
work  after  the  plan  of  the  old  “  Bohemian  Oats  ”  fraud. 
That  is  to  say,  they  tell  great  stories  of  what  may  be 
done  in  the  dairy  business,  if  all  the  conditions  are 
just  right,  neglecting  to  tell  the  farmers  any  of  the 
obstacles  to  success  that  they  know  are  in  the  way. 
The  result  in  many  cases  is  that  the  farmers  buy  a 
creamery  for  more  than  it  is  worth  and  then  lose  it, 
because  they  have  not  milk  enough  to  run  it  at  a  profit. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  one  who  has  been  through  the 
mill — an  Illinois  farmer  who  bought  an  elephant : 

“  I’ve  no  doubt  it  seems  incomprehensible  to  sensible 
men  how  a  lot  of  farmers  or  of  any  other  class  could 
be  taken  in  by  a  firm  doing  business  in  this  manner. 
Indeed  I  am  fully  as  much  astonished  myself  now  as 
any  one  else  could  be.  The  whole  thing  was  worked 
up  in  so  short  a  time  while  we  were  expecting  a  more 
complete  and  definite  set  of  specifications  to  be  drawn 
that  the  names  were  all  signed  before  we  got  very 
suspicious. 

“We  farmers  are  so  accustomed  to  dealing  with  each 
other  without  contracts  or  writings  of  any  kind  that 
we  hardly  thought  about  what  was  needed.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  were  taken  to  Chicago  and  shown  through 
the  extensive  works  belonging  to  the  concern,  which 
were  run  in  a  business-like  way,  and  to  creameries 
around  Elgin  where  they  were  told  the  cost  of  the 
plants  ranged  from  $8,000  to  $12,000,  and  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  had  enabled  the  owners  to  pay 
the  debt  in  one  or  two  years,  and  they  were  then 
paying  from  25  to  40  per  cent  dividends.  They  were 
also  introduced  to  farmers  who  were  very  enthusiastic 
and  reported  that  they  were  making  from  $5  to  $9  per 
month  per  head  on  herds  of  20  to  50  cows,  etc.  Then 
we  inquired  the  cost  of  some  of  the  nearest  creameries 
and  were  told  that  one  eight  miles  away  cost  $10,000, 
so  we  concluded  we  were  getting  ours  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  But  our  main  fault  lay  in  not  having  the  building 
and  machinery  examined  by  an  expert  before  accept¬ 
ing  them.  None  of  us  knew  what  we  ought  to  have 
and  when  we  came  to  operate  the  plant,  we  found  the 
15-horse-power  engine  and  30-horse-power  boiler,  for 
which  we  had  paid  SWQ,  were  not  put  up  properly  and 


the  refrigerator,  etc.,  were  of  no  use  in  the  shape  they 
were  left,  and  it  cost  us  $500  more  in  time,  worry  and 
expense  to  get  them  in  shape.  A  committee  went  to 
see  the  firm  last  summer,  and  after  much  figuring  and 
twisting  they  succeeded  in  worrying  them  into  giving 
us  a  rebate  of  nearly  $200. 

4  ‘  1  am  told  that  they  have  in  their  pay  a  certain  clique 
of  farmers  and  creamery  men  to  tell  fine  stories  to  the 
committees  they  bring  around.  We  had  to  drill  a  well 
at  a  cost  of  $140,  build  an  icehouse  and  fill  it  at  a  cost 
of  $300,  buy  another  separator  for  $450,  and  there  have 
been  other  expenses  to  the  amount  of  $1,200,  which 
we  still  owe  at  the  end  of  our  first  year’s  experience. 
We  were  fortunate  to  secure  a  first-class  butter-maker 
at  $50  per  month,  whieh  helped  us  out.  Here  is  our 
last  season’s  work : 

Total  milk  received .  .  1,161,824  ponnds. 

“  Batter  manufactured . .  45.7 Jm  “ 

“  Receipts  for  butter . *9.849  80 

44  Paid  for  milk .  8,542  69 

44  Paid  In  wanes  to  two  men  and  secretary  ...  656  82 


1  It  ran  nine  months  and  here  are  the  expenses : 

79  cords  wood . 

.  $178  60 

Insurance  for  one  year  on  $2,500  . 

Incidentals  about . 

Oil . 

.  50  00 

.  100  00 

Hauling  butter  eight  miles  to  railroad . 

.  65  00 

“  A  better  creamery  than  ours  can  be  built  for 
$3,000,  well  equipped,  and  the  firm  deliberately  and 
knowingly  overcharged  us  and  drew  $4,650,  with  $450 
for  a  larger  boiler  and  engine,  and  the  work  was  not 
well  done.” 


SHEEP  FARMING. 

Home  Lambs  for  Market  and  Home  Market  for  Lambs. 

Part  I. 

Use  Business  Sense  Along  With  “Science.” 

We  are  continually  exhorted  from  the  platform  and 
by  the  press  to  apply  “business  principles”  to  our 
farming,  and  yet  as  continually  expected  to  ignore 
certain  of  those  common  principles  manifestly  ac¬ 
counted  by  business  men  as  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  success,  and  without  which  disaster  is  certain. 
When  a  business  man  discovers  a  good  thing  he  keeps 
“mum”  about  it,  and,  like  still  swine,  drinks  his  fill 
and  doesn’t  “squeal”  for  company  and  competition 
in  it.  When  a  manufacturer,  e.  g  ,  discovers  a  new 
process  or  invents  a  new  machine  by  which  he  se¬ 
cures  results  at  half  the  cost  of  old-time  methods,  he 
straightway  gets  a  patent  on  it,  or  “  swears  in  ”  his 
help  not  to  reveal  the  secret.  Why  should  he  “give 
it  away  ”  to  the  public  and  invite  all  Christendom  to 
turn  in  and  help  him  glut  the  market  and  reduce  the 
price  ? 

When,  however,  a  farmer  makes  an  advance  in 
science,  method  or  practice,  he  is  expected,  his  face 
beaming  with  unsophisticated  delight,  to  set  out  to 
reveal  it  to  the  nearest  farmers’  convention  or  Grange 
meeting,  or,  in  default  of  these,  to  write  it  up  for  an 
agricultural  paper  or  column,  and  thus  give  it  away. 
“The  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  of  man¬ 
kind  !  ”  “  Every  advance  in  agriculture  is  a  benefit  to 

all,”  you  know,  making  food,  the  necessity  of  all, 
cheap,  even  to  the  poor !  And  the  farmer  is  expected 
to  be  a  sort  of  universal  philanthropist,  not  greedy  of 
gain  or  expecting  much  (in  this  world)  save  the  most 
meager  reward  for  his  toil — the  barest  necessities  and 
plainest  comforts  of  life.  Progress,  leisure,  culture, 
travel,  artistic  home  surroundings  and  adornment, 
luxury,  sccial  festivity — these  are  for  others,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  current  sentiment,  improper  or  not  to  be 
expected  for  him.  Satisfied  to  be  “content  with  his 
lot,”  “economical,”  “industrious,”  “ear'y  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise  his  life  a  “round  of  small  economies,” 
a  mere  circle  of  eating  and  sleeping  and  going  to 
meeting  and  work  ;  politically  powerless;  financially 
and  forever  stuck  in  the  mud — such  is  his  predeter¬ 
mined  lot,  merely  that  he  may  furnish  the  basis  on 
which  others  may  build  up  and  enjoy  a  grand  de¬ 
velopment  and  civilization. 

What,  then,  if  by  hard  work  and  high  science,  modern 
methods  or  improved  machinery  making  “two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,”  and  be¬ 
coming  a  “  benefactor  of  mankind,”  what  if  by  thus 
doubling  the  hay  or  any  other  crop,  he  makes  his  own 
stand  of  grass  worthless,  or  worth  only  half  as  much 
as  it  would  otherwise  fetch,  while  he  has  double  the 
work  to  handle  it?  Or,  what  if,  by  “reducing  the 
cost  of  production  ” — that  last  sophism  of  agricultural 
against  economic  science — by  competition  and  over¬ 
production  (both  certain  to  follow),  he  also  reduces 
the  market  price  and  is  not  one  whit  better  off  him¬ 
self  than  before  ?  Let  him  still  rejoice.  Others  gain 
by  it  !  Cities  and  villages  live  at  a  cheaper  rate  and 
more  luxuriously  for  it !  What  if  he  is  led — as  he  in 
fact  has  been  by  this  very  process  of  cost  reduction 
and  ove  .  production — to  discharge  the  help  he  should 
employ  to  ease  his  own  labors  and  to  make  permanent 
improvements  about  his  farm  and  home  ?  Let  him 
think  only  of  the  good  (?)  he  is  doing,  content  with 
the  privilege  of  being  a  mere  mudsill  as  compared 
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with  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities  and  villages,  seeing 
life  go  by  only  as  a  spectator  of  the  festivities  of  their 
society,  and  congratulating  himself  that  he  is  its  basis 
and  support ;  in  other  words  that,  while  he  doesn’t 
dance,  he  pays  the  fiddler? 

Let  him  rest  content  with  what  is  set  before  him. 
asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake,  blihding  him¬ 
self  as  much  as  possible  to  certain  questions  and  logi¬ 
cal  deductions.  Why  should  he  rudely  ruftie  the  peace¬ 
ful  serenity  of  prosperous  people,  the  seraphic  agri¬ 
cultural  “  professors  ” — as  numerous  of  late  as  South¬ 
ern  colonels — 
by  incredulous 
and  cynical  re¬ 
marks,  or  dis¬ 
quiet  the  politi¬ 
cal  parties  by 
dissatisfied 
murmurings  at 
the  good  old 
issues  that  have 
done  duty  for 
25  years  or 
more  ?  Virtue 
is  its  own  re¬ 
ward  !  Why  ask 
any  other  and 
seek,  by  follow¬ 
ing  “business 
principles  ”  and 
“  business 
methods,”  to 
limit  produc¬ 
tion,  fix  prices, 
or  suppress  in¬ 
formation  for 
his  own  bene¬ 
fit?  And,  in¬ 
deed,  this  free 
and  open  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  is  ideal, 
quite  so !  For 

is  not  the  labor  of  the  human  family  divided  among 
its  members  ?  Once  it  was  all  a  part  of  the  farm  work 
and  life.  Hut  certain  of  the  “  sons” — not  necessarily 
because  “smarter”  than  the  rest,  but  because  some 
one  was  needed  (theoretically)  said  to  the  farmers  : 
“  You  support  us  with  food  while  we  go  and  see  what 
progress  we  cun  make  in  manufactures,  transportation, 
art,  science,  etc.,  and  thus  all  working,  though  in 
distinct  fields,  we  shall  all  alike  share  the  progress 
of  each.”  So  certain  of  the  arts  of  the  original  farm 
work— the  care  of  health,  the  making  up  of  the  wool, 
the  hides,  the  cotton,  etc.,  into  clothing,  and,  of  late, 
even  the  con¬ 
verting  of  the 
cream  into  but¬ 
ter — have  been 
specialized;  but 
all  are  supposed 
to  be  working 
for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole. 

The  farmer, 
then,  in  giving 
his  results 
freely  to  the 
world  is  but 
k  ee  ping  his 
side  of  this 
unwritten  bar¬ 
gain,  and  if 
farmers  suffer 
any  disadvan¬ 
tage,  is  it  not 
because  others 
are  not  keeping 
their  side  ?  Has 
it  not  come 
about  in  this 
letting  out  of 
original  farm 
work  to  special 
workmen  that 
we  are  support¬ 
ing  many  while 

they  work  mostly  for  others,  or  merely  for  themselves; 
idlers  who  never  work  at  all,  drawing  “  interest,”  etc., 
as  leeches  draw  blood,  are  we  not  supporting,  and 
nearly  all  in  far  better  fashion  than  we  can  afford  to 
live  ourselves  ? 

Following  precedent,  then,  and  not  presuming  to 
“  kick  further  against  the  pricks  ”  of  universal  prac¬ 
tice  (among  farmers),  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a 
certain  somewhat  important  business  opening  in  a 
branch  of  farming  in  which  I  have  had  a  brief  expe¬ 
rience  and,  thus  far,  some  success.  I  refer  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  furnishing  lambs  from  home  pastures  directly 
to  consumers,  fresh-killed  the  day  they  are  delivered, 


at  marketmen’s  prices,  saving  their  profits  to  the 
farmer  and  the  best  flavors  to  the  consumer.  It  will 
be  an  attempt  chiefly  to  teach  not  how  to  overpro¬ 
duce,  but  how  to  sell  at  a  decent  profit,  a.  wetmore. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AMERICAN  CRANBERRIES  FOR  EUROPE. 

HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  THEM  ABROAD. 

August  8  was  the  day  set  for  the  August  meeting  of 
the  cranberry  men  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  held  at  the 


marsh  of  A.  C.  Hennett  &  Son,  about  10  miles  west  of 
Centralia.  A.  J.  Rides,  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Cranberry  Growers’  Association,  gave  some  of  bis 
experience  in  cranberry  growing.  By  keeping  his 
berries  in  cold  storage  he  succeeded  in  getting  good 
prices  after  Cape  Cod  and  Wisconsin  berries  had  been 
disposed  of.  Too  much  effort  was  being  made  to 
increase  the  crop  without  enough  effort  to  increase 
the  market.  He  advanced  the  idea  that  it  would  pay 
to  buy  up  the  surplus  of  the  crop  and  dispose  of  it  in 
some  way,  so  as  to  advance  the  price  of  the  rest.  He 
also  advocated  a  united  effort  of  all  growers  to  extend 


at  paying  prices  in  this  country,  and  if  20,000  bushels 
could  be  shipped  abroad  the  rest  would  bri-,g  more 
money  than  the  entire  crop  would  if  all  were  placed 
on  the  market  at  home.  The  largest  crop  ever  pro¬ 
duced  was  about  750,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Emulous  Small  of  Massachusetts  also  advocated 
the  plan  of  introducing  cranberries  in  Europe  and  said 
that  the  increase  in  acreage  indicated  that  in  three 
years  the  crop  of  the  country  will  be  doubled  and  an 
extension  of  the  market  seems  to  be  a  necessity. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gaynor  of  Grand  Rapids,  said  that  he  had 

been  to  work 
on  a  different 
plan  and  that 
his  notion  was 
to  reduce  the 
cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  so  as  to 
make  the  fruit 
cheaper  to  the 
consumer,  and 
his  impression 
was  that  this 
country  is  the 
greatest  fruit 
consumer  in  the 
world  and 
when  cranber¬ 
ries  come  down 
to  a  point 
where  they  can 
compete  with 
apples,  which 
are  a  standard 
fruit,  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be 
greatly  enlarg¬ 
ed.  One  barrel 
of  cranberries 
is  equal  to  two 
of  apples  in 
fruit  acid, 
which  is  the  ar- 
Ile  thought  that  if  we 
cut  off  or  decrease  the 


(See  page  572.) 
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New  Jersey  Teleoiid  Road.  Two  Horses  Haul  a  Larger  Load  than  Four  Haul  on  the  Other.  Fig.  194.  (See  page  572.) 


the  market,  especially  in  Europe.  He  thought  it  not 
best  to  extend  production:  London  alone  will  consume 
more  berries  than  Wisconsin  produces  if  the  people 
over  there  only  learned  how  to  eat  them.  He  then 
explained  the  plan  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Trade  Com¬ 
pany,  which  gives  shares  of  stock  in  it  in  exchange 
for  berries,  each  producer  agreeing  to  furnish  three 
per  cent  of  his  crop  to  the  company  to  be  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  build  up  a  trade,  and  take  stock  in  the  company 
in  exchange  for  his  berries.  It  will  take  7,000  bushels 
of  fruit  to  furnish  one  bushel  to  each  greengrocer  in 
London.  With  a  good  crop  in  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  market 


tide  for  which  fruit  is  used, 
raised  the  price  we  would 
home  demand  by  preventing  poor  people  who  would 
not  be  able  to  buy  at  the  increased  price,  from  getting 
a  supply.  Mr.  Ryder  said  that  when  prices  are  high,  the 
fruit  sells  more  quickly  than  if  they  are  low.  Mr.  Gay¬ 
nor  thought  this  rule  was  reversed  in  this  locality. 
Mr.  Small  said  that  when  prices  were  low  the  growers 
did  not  take  pains  in  picking  and  putting  them  up  and 
they  would  not  sell  like  fruit  well  put  up,  and  for  that 
reason  prices  went  still  lower,  thus  showing  how  much 
better  it  is  to  put  all  fruits  or  farm  products  up  in  the 

best  possible 
manner. 

The  acreage 
all  over  the 
country  is  in¬ 
creasing  very 
fast  and  land 
suitable  to  the 
crop  is  being 
rapidly  planted 
Mr.  Bennett 
advised  experi¬ 
ment  i  n  g  in 
growing  new 
kinds  from  the 
seed.  He  has 
several  very 
promising  va¬ 
rieties  of  seed¬ 
lings  now  six 
years  old.  The 
reports  show 
prospects  of  an 
average  crop 
i  n  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New 
Jersey,  and 
about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop 
i  n  Wisconsin. 
The  long  -  con¬ 
tinued  drought 
August  6  have 


of 


and  the  frost  on  the  morning 
cut  down  the  prospects  from  a  very  high  point  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  if  we  don’t  get  heavy  rains  very 
soon  there  will  be  a  still  severer  cut.  The  marshes 
are  getting  drier  every  day,  and  many  ditches  are 
perfectly  dry,  and  the  berries  are  suffering  badly  for 
lack  of  water.  One  can  easily  walk  from  end  to 
end  of  many  of  the  marshes  to-day  without  getting 
wet  feet.  _ ___  s.  read. 

One  CENT  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
your  friend’s  name  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  copy 
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“LOST  ON  THE  ROAD!” 

Lost  and  never  regained — horseflesh,  labor,  patience 
and  time.  Those  who  are  skilled  in  such  matters  can 
figure  up  the  cash  value  of  these  things.  You  have 
lost  all  of  them  before  now — they  are  sunk  in  the  ruts, 
crushed  on  the  bumps  and  lost  in  the  dust  and  sand. 
From  that  excellent  publication.  Good  Roads,  we  take 
two  pictures  (see  Figs.  198  and  194)  showing  tv-o 
actual  road  scenes  in  New  Jersey.  One,  Fig.  193,  shows 
a  road  at  Merchantville.  It  is  a  pretty  fair  joad  as 
mo6t  roads  go,  and  yet  we  are  told  of  it :  “  This  load 
was  easily  hauled  from  PhiladelDbia  over  a  smooth  tel- 
ford  road,  and  though  the  team  has  been  doubled  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  dirt  road  on  which  it 
now  stands,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cast  off 
part  of  the  load  before  proceeding  farther.  This  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  other  paits 
of  the  State.”  Doesn’t  that  sound  natural  to  you  ?  If 
you  could  only  measure  your  load  by  the  best  piece 
of  road  between  your  farm  and  the  market  you  could 
do  something,  but  the  measure  must  be  made  by  the 
poorest  piece  every  time.  The  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
194  is  more  like  it.  This  is  the  story  told  about  it : 
“  Scene  on  the  Camden  and  Burlington  turnp’ke, 
showing  farm  teams  on  their  way  to  Camden  market 
with  heavy  loads  of  fruits  and  garden  truck.  A  scene 
of  every  day  occurrence.  Traffic,  about  500  loads  per 
day.  When  the  first  team  was  stopped  no  other  team 
was  in  sight,  and  before  the  camera  was  adjusted  (with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes)  there  were  nine  in  line.  This  enor¬ 
mous  traffic  has  been  attracted  by  the  hard,  smooth 
and  permanent  surface  of  the  improved  road.” 

A  smooth  read,  you  see,  attracts  traffic,  saves  horse¬ 
flesh  and  time.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  thus 
given  by  Hon.  Edward  Burrough,  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  says  :  “Before 
the  building  of  the  New  Jersey  turnpikes,  25  baskets 
of  potatoes  were  considered  a  fair  load  from  the  farm 
I  now  occupy,  to  market.  After  the  turnpike  was 
built.  50  to  60  baskets  were  considered  no  more  of  a 
load  than  were  the  25  a  few  years  previous.  And  now, 
since  the  stone  road  has  been  built,  our  load  is  85  or 
100  baskets  ;  and  during  the  past  winter  our  team  has 
carted  over  90  loads  of  manure  from  Philadelphia, 
several  of  which  I  weighed  and  found  6  869  and  7.300 
pounds  clear  of  the  wagon,  which  weighed  alone  2  200 
pounds,  a  combined  weight  of  about  4%  tons.  Many 
of  these  loads  were  drawn  from  the  city  to  the  point 
of  leaving  the  stone  road  with  only  two  horses,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  saving  of  over  $100  in  my 
manure  bill.” 

Worth  saving — Eh  !  It  would  help  out  the  bank 
account  pretty  well  just  now.  Everybody  knows  a 
good  road  is  better  than  a  bad  one.  Grant  it  and  then 
tell  us  why,  if  such  knowledge  is  so  general,  you 
folks  keep  on  paying  your  $100  tribute  to  bad  roads  ? 
“  We  pause  for  a  reply  ?  ” 


A  FEW  GARDEN  NOTES. 

I  find  the  Tennis-ball  lettuce  as  good  as  any,  as  it 
has  yielded*  fine  pickings  since  May  25,  but  now  it  is 
beginning  to  send  up  seed  stalks.  For  early  peas  the 
Philadelphia  is  good ;  for  medium,  the  Black-eyed 
Marrowfat  has  given  me  the  most  pods,  averaging 
seven  peas  of  large  size  and  good  quality  to  the  pod. 
Vick’s  Charmer  is  the  sweetest  of  all,  and  will  shell  as 
many  peas  from  three  quarts  of  pods  as  the  Marrowfat 
or  Heroine  will  from  four  quarts  ;  but  it  mildews,  and 
the  peas,  which  are  of  large  size  and  average  eight  to 
the  pod,  have  a  tough  skin.  The  Heroine  yields  the 
largest  pod  and  pea  and  the  tenderest  of  all  I  have, 
though  it  is  not  so  sweet  as  the  Charmer  and  not  more 
than  half  as  productive  as  the  Marrowfat ;  there  are 
eight  peas  to  the  pod. 

For  early  potatoes  I  prefer  Mrs.  Cleveland,  as  it 
yields  well,  looks  well,  and  the  crop  is  fit  to  dig  two 
weeks  ahe^d  of  the  Early  Rose  or  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
and  never  rots.  For  late  or  winter  potatoes,  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  just  fills  the  bill,  as  it  yields  more 
than  any  other  I  have  tried.  The  quality  is  first-class 
and  the  quantity  the  largest,  while  it  is  the  best  of 
keepers,  not  sprouting  until  well  into  the  summer. 

Among  tomato  seeds  planted  March  25,  set  in 
the  open  ground  May  30,  I  picked  the  first  ripe  one 
from  the  Dwarf  Champion  on  August  2.  Two  days 
later  I  picked  ripe  ones  from  the  World’s  Fair,  speci¬ 
mens  of  which  are  large,  thick-meated  and  good.  On 
August  10  I  picked  the  first  ripe  ones  on  the  Atlantic 
Prize  and  Michigan.  I  have  24  plants  of  the  Rural 
tomato,  which  look  fine,  but  none  are  ripe  yet ;  no 
two  look  alike,  either  in  vine  or  fruit. 

I  advise  all  readers  of  The  Rural  to  set  a  few 
bushes  of  Victoria  currants,  as  my  six-year-old  bushes 
have  given  me  from  two  to  three  quarts  to  the  bush  of 
nice  large  fruit  of  the  best  qaulity  among  the  six 
varieties  I  have.  The  Shaffer’s  Colossal  raspberries, 
set  October  10,  1891,  yieldei  two  quarts  to  the  bush  of 
very  large,  juicy  berries,  rather  s'oUr,  and  they  will 


not  keep  or  ship  well.  Cuthbert  and  Golden  Queen 
are  of  better  quality,  but  not  more  than  half  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  Shaffer’s.  The  Carman  grape  vine  is  grow¬ 
ing  nicely.  b.  f.  c. 

West  Northfield,  Mass. 


What  They  Say. 

Some  Hustling  Potatoes. — Is  it  not  doing  well  to 
have  potatoes  as  large  as  an  ordinary  teacup  by  July 
16  when  the  seed  was  planted  on  May  18  in  an  old 
pisture  lot.  plowed  about  May  15  (three  days  before 
planting)  with  no  manure,  except  a  small  quantity  of 
Mape«  Nitrogeniz’d  Superphosphate  scattered  in  the 
drills,  the  drills  being  made  three  or  four  inches  deep  ? 
The  seed  used  is  called  the  Q  leen  and  was  purchased 
of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York.  w.  D. 

Woodbridge,  N  J. 

Ans. — Yes,  decidedly. 

Plow  Coulter. — W.  A.  asks,  will  the  Lambert 
coulter  turn  under  a  heavy  growth  of  Mammoth 
clover  ?  This  is  an  old  invention  revived  in  1860.  It 
was  invented  by  one  Aikman,  here  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood,  from  suggestions  from  myself,  and  successfully 
used  in  heavy  clover  to  turn  it  into  the  furrow  and 
also  for  straw  or  stubble  out  of  the  furrow.  I  don’t 
think  Lambert  has  a  right  to  a  patent,  as  Aikman 
intended  to  have  it  patented  in  the  U  nited  States,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  did.  It  is  a  success.  w.  G.  b. 

Colchester,  Ont. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Tennessee  — From  my  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  light  soils  of  the  Cumberland  plateau, 
Crimson  clover  will  not  succeed  on  soils  too  poor  for 
Red  clover.  It  should  be  sown  not  later  than  August 
here,  and  with  some  other  crop  to  shade  it.  Last  year 
I  had  a  good  stand  in  corn,  but  the  latter  was  cut  the 
last  of  August  and  the  sun  and  drought  killed  the 
clover  ;  some  sown  in  vines  did  well  I  now  have  a 
fine  stand  with  buckwheat  put  in  on  July  1,  also  among 
squash  and  pumpkin  vines  sowed  about  August  1.  On 
very  poor  land  it  will  not  make  enough  growth  to  cut. 
Who  has  had  experience  with  a  fence  made  with  the 
Lansing  fence  machine  ?  It  uses  single  No.  8  wire 
and  pickets  instead  of  two  twisted  wires.  A.  F.  A. 

Grand  View,  Tenn. 

Fall-Sown  Clover. — A  few  years  ago  I  had  an 
eight-acre  plot  of  land  on  which  wheat  and  clover  had 
failed.  It  was  broken  in  July  and  rye  was  drilled  in 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre  on  August  15.  From 
the  grass  seed  box  on  the  drill  at  the  same  time  I 
sowed  clover  at  the  rate  of  five  quarts  per  acre.  The 
season  was  not  very  favorable  for  some  time  after 
sowing,  but  I  got  a  fair  stand  of  clover  which  with 
the  protection  of  the  rye  stood  the  winter  very  well. 
When  the  rye  was  ripe  the  clover  was  knee-high. 
Under  like  circumstances  I  would  not  hesitate  to  sow 
clover  in  August  again.  Recently  I  have  risked  rye 
drilled  in  standing  corn  ;  as  yet  1  cannot  tell  what  the 
dry  weather  will  do  for  it.  I  have  a  few  pounds  of 
clover  seed  left  from  last  spring’s  sowing,  and  intend 
to  sow  this  soon  in  the  corn  along  with  the  rye,  and 
note  the  results  as  a  guide  to  future  work. 

Ross  County,  Ohio.  john  m  jamison. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Corn. — In  The  Rural  of  August 
12,  “  J.  R.  B.”  asks  about  Crimson  clover  in  Tennessee — 
whether  it  will  do  to  sow  it  in  corn  before  the  latter 
is  gathered.  My  experiments  lead  me  to  recommend 
that  method.  I  always  aim  to  keep  something  grow¬ 
ing  on  my  land  all  the  time.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  sow 
in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  either  winter  turf 
oats  or  Crimson  clover.  This  year  I  sowed  Crimson 
clover  in  a  part  of  my  corn  the  last  week  of  July ;  this 
is  now  (August  14)  up  nicely  and  growing  as  prettily 
as  could  be  asked.  The  corn  shades  the  clover  plant 
just  when  it  needs  shade  to  protect  it,  and  by  the  time 
it  needs  more  room  and  sunshine  the  corn  is  out  of  the 
way  and  the  clover  has  the  whole  field.  It  will  not 
only  furnish  pasture  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  in  spring 
than  common  clover,  but  will  in  mild  winters  furnish 
grazing  more  or  less  all  winter.  Crimson  clover  is  a 
boon  to  Southern  farmers,  and  together  with  field 
peas  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  reclaim¬ 
ing  the  many  old,  worn-out  plantations  of  this  region. 

Here  in  brief  is  the  rotation  that  seems  to  me  the 
best  calculated  to  improve  our  farms,  fatten  our 
purses  and  enlarge  our  manure  piles  :  On  Red  clover 
sod  (plowed  in  winter)  I  plant  corn  which  is  always 
kept  clean,  and  the  last  time  I  cultivate  I  sow  winter 
oats  or  Crimson  clover  in  the  crop.  It  has  made  a 
rank  growth  by  fall  and  gives  an  abundance  of  winter 
grazing.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  stock  are 
kept  off  the  oats  and  if  hay  or  seed  is  wanted,  from 
the  clover  also,  and  a  crop  is  cut  from  one  or  both  as 
desired.  This  land  is  then  immediately  broken  up  and 
sowed  to  cow  peas,  either  Clay  or  Wnippoorwill,  and 
about  October  1,  these,  having  in  a  favorable  season 
attained  a  growth  of  two  to  three  feet,  are  turned 
under  (rout  and  branch)'  and  the  gtfdund  is  prepared 


for  wheat,  which  is  sowed  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
last  of  October  if  possible  ;  with  it  and  in  front  of  the 
drill  hoes  I  sow  about  six  quarts  of  Red  clover  seed 
and  thus  far  have  never  failed  to  get  a  stand. 

Loudon,  Tenn.  e.  l,  g. 

With  a  Stone  Drain. — Here  is  my  experience  with 
stone  drainage.  The  ditch  is  one  foot  wide  and  two 
feet  deep ;  I  lay  two  stones  at  each  side  and  cover 
with  another.  By  this  means  I  dried  my  swamps  an  1 
cleared  the  farm  of  stones.  A  piece  of  my  land  was 
so  swampy  15  years  ago  that  no  cow  could  get  through 
it.  I  underdrained  it  and  then  hauled  a  few  loads  of 
manure  on  it  and  never  saw  such  a  crop  of  Trass  as 
grew  on  it.  Two  years  ago  the  grass  was  short  and  I 
plowed  up  the  swamp.  Last  summer  the  largest  crop 
of  buckwheat  I  have  ever  seen  grew  on  it.  This  year 
it  will  yield  nearly  400  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
Will  it  pay  to  ditch  ?  Yes,  five  times  over.  A  ditch  of 
this  kind  has  been  on  the  farm  for  25  yea^s,  and  has 
never  been  shut  up.  Some  of  the  drains  are  nearly 
one  mile  long.  At  present  I  have  no  rock  to  put  in  a 
drains  so  I  saw  hemlock  boards  and  nail  them  together 
like  a  V  shaped  trough.  This  arrangement  makes  a 
ditch  that  will  last  for  years.  s.  G.,  jr. 

West  Virginia. 

No  “  Boiled  Taste  ”  in  Juice. — In  a  late  Rural  a 
man  gave  his  way  of  putting  up  grape  juice  so  that  it 
would  not  ferment.  He  simply  put  it  in  a  vessel, 
heated  it  and  bottled  or  canned  it  up  the  same  as  fruit. 
Juice  put  up  in  this  way  will  keep  safely,  but  if  it  or 
cider  is  placed  in  a  vessel  and  the  heat  is  applied 
directly  to  it,  there  will  be  a  decided  “  boiled  cider” 
taste  which  is  absolutely  obj  actionable  in  a  thing  so 
delicate  as  grape  juice.  In  order  to  avoid  this  trouble, 

I  put  all  my  juices  up  by  heatiDg  them  in  a  hot- 
water  bath,  that  is,  simply  p.utting  them  in  bottles 
placed  in  a  large  pan  or  pot  which  is  filled  with  water 
so  that  it  will  come  up  two-thirds  of  the  way  on  the 
outside  ;  then  I  apply  heat  60  that  the  water  and  juice 
will  heat  up  gradually.  In  preparing  the  vessel  to 
receive  the  bottles  a  mattress  of  old  coffee  sack  must 
be  placed  in  the  bottom,  so  that  the  heat  does  not 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  glasses,  or  they  will 
break.  I  leave  the  vessel  over  the  fire  until  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  juice  is  thoroughly  heated.  I  have 
been  putting  up  c'der  and  grape  juice  in  this  way  since 
1858,  and  have  never  lost  a  bottle.  The  most  delicate 
flavors  will  be  retained  and  there  will  not  be  a  particle 
of  boiled  taste.  To  prepare  for  the  heating  process  at 
small  cost,  a  large  tin  box  was  made  the  full  size  and 
shape  of  the  top  of  my  cook  stove  and  six  or  seven 
inches  deep  holding  two  dozen  or  more  quart  packing 
bottles.  I  have  also  found  this  box  indispensable  for 
making  five  or  six  gallons  of  jam  or  apple  butter,  for, 
having  so  much  evaporating  surface,  the  work  is  done 
in  much  less  time  than  in  a  deep  kettle.  h.  c.  u. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

“Merchantable  Potatoes.” — In  general  culture 
the  proportion  of  mercnantable  potatoes  depends  on 
soil  and  season.  Two  years  ago  90  per  cent  of  several 
kinds  were  marketable.  On  the  average  on  old  fairly 
good  soil  not  more  than  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths 
at  most  of  the  more  common  kinds  were  marketable. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  yields  practically  no 
small  tubers.  Two  years  ago  in  a  wagon-load  of  this 
variety  nearly  all  were  of  market  size.  The  same 
year  one  bushel  of  the  smallest  possible  People’s 
planted,  yielded  on  old  clay  loam  with  a  dressing  of 
barn  manure,  100  bushels  good  measure  ;  92  bushels 
being  of  good  merchantable  siz".,  many  weighing  over 
two  pounds  each.  The  same  year  36  tubers  of  the 
Rural  No.  2  made  a  bushel,  heaping  measure.  Boley’s 
Northern  Spy  did  nearly  as  well  as  the  Rural  and 
People’s.  The  good  old  Ohio  is  another  sort  thit  pro¬ 
duces  fine  tubers,  and  but  few  small.  But  the  Rural, 
in  all  seasons  and  under  all  conditions,  never  fails  to 
produce  a  fair  crop  of  merchantable  and  eating  size. 
Tnere  is  a  marked  and  w4.de  d  fference  in  kinds  in 
relation  to  the  yield  of  marketable  tubers.  Many 
kinds  produced  over  one-fourth  small,  when  the  Rural 
yielded  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  kind.  Some  of  this 
difference  may  be  due  to  season,  soil  and  location. 
Those  doing  poorly  in  one  place  or  locality  may  yield 
bountifully  of  good,  shapely  tubers  in  another.  This 
is  notably  the  ease  with  the  Early  Ohio.  With  a  light 
open  soil  the  production  is  much  greater  than  in  a 
stiff,  hard  one.  Generally  speaking,  in  a  saDdy  mix¬ 
ture  or  a  clay  loam  the  potato  is  at  its  best.  But  in  a 
dry  season  I  much  prefer  a  stout,  firm  soil,  as  it  seems 
to  hold  moisture  best ;  i.  e.,  one  not  too  porous  or 
open.  On  general  principles  I  much  prefer  a  light, 
open  soil,  sandy,  or  clay  loam.  J.  w.  baker. 

Illinois. 

Saving  Beans. — To  save  peas  or  beans  from  the 
weevil,  put  them  in  a  box  or  can — I  use  an  old  wash 
boiler  that  leaks  too  badly  for  use — and  put  a  lump  of 
gum  of  camphor  among  them  ;  five  cents’  worth  is 
enough  for  a  bushel.  This  treatment  does  not  injure 
them  for  seed.  mbs.  belle  mccauley. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Sowing:  Clover  In  a  Western  Orchard. 

H.  R.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, — I  am  going1  to  divide  my 
orchard  (from  two  to  six  years  old)  into  two  parts, 
containing  20  acres  each,  for  rotation,  clover  two 
years,  hoed  crops  two  years.  How  should  1  treat  the 
clover  so  as  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for 
trees  and  crops  ?  Can  I  take  off  a  crop  of  clover  hay 
the  first  year  and  also  the  second,  and  plow  under  the 
second  crop  the  second  fall,  or  should  I  mow  and  let 
the  hay  lie  as  a  mulch  ;  or  should  I  hoe  around  the 
trees  for  three  feet  and  mow  the  rest?  Mine  is  strong 
hill  land  (loess)  which  has  heretofore  produced  good 
crops  for  20  years  without  rest  or  fertilizing.  The 
only  fertilizer  I  shall  add  to  the  orchard  (apple)  is 
wood  ashes. 

A  ns  — The  fact  that  the  true  plan  is  to  take  nothing 
at  all  off  such  land  now,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It 
must  be  so  treated  that  it  will  grow  better  rather 
than  poorer.  Crops  cannot  be  taken  from  such  land 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  future  yield  of  fruit. 
With  this  plan  in  mind  the  solution  is  easy,  it  seems 
to  me.  Wood  ashes  may  be  used  in  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  quantity  to  the  benefit  of  the  trees  and  the 
fruit.  Close  proximity  to  the  Kansas  City  great  pack¬ 
ing  houses  insures  cheap  bone  meal,  dried  blood,  etc. 
These  may  be  used  each  year  to  advant;  ge  and  profit. 
As  to  the  use  of  clover  :  do  not  take  the  crop  off  the 
ground,  and  never  leave  it  two  years  in  succession. 
Sow  the  seed  early,  on  the  last  snow  ;  in  June  run  the 
mower  over  the  land  and  let  the  hay  lie  on  it.  Plow 
under  the  seed  crop  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe  ;  culti¬ 
vate  the  land  the  next  year  without  any  crop.  Re¬ 
peat  the  clover  the  third  year  and  plow  up  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring  of  the  fourth  year,  and  let  it 
seed  itself  ;  then  plow  under  the  crop  of  clover  and 
seed  again  in  the  fall  and  repeat.  Keep  the  ground 
clear  for  four  feet  around  the  trees,  i,  a.  Goodman. 

Fine  Bone  and  Ashes. 

A.  G  ,  East  Hartford,  Conn. — In  The  Rural,  page 
527,  we  are  told  that  unleached  ashes  and  fine  ground 
bone  make  a  good  fertilizer.  Would  that  mixture  be 
good  for  rye  sowed  on  black  slate  land  ?  Would  the 
Bradley  fertilizer  do  to  mix  with  ashes  in  the  same 
proportion  as  bone  ?  Where  can  I  get  ground  bone, 
and  what  is  the  cost  per  100  pounds  ? 

Ans  — We  should  not  care  to  mix  unleached  ashes 
even  witn  bone  flour.  Decomposition  would  cause  an 
escape  of  ammonia  from  the  bone.  Why  mix  ashes 
with  Bradley  or  any  other  fertilizer  ?  Isn’t  it  as  much 
trouble  to  mix  the  powdery,  dusty  ashes  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  it  would  be  to  sow  each  separately  ?  Yes, 
bone  and  unleached  ashes  would  be  good  for  rye  or 
any  other  c*op  whatever.  We  know  not  what  is 
meant  by  “Bradley  fertilizer.”  This  firm  puts  up  all 
sons  of  fertilizers— all  sorts  of  combinations  of  plant 
food.  We  should  not  care  to  buy  a  complete  Bradley 
and  use  unleached  ashes  besides,  unless  the  potash  in 
the  fertilizer  were  a  low  per  cent  or  the  land  stood  in 
need  of  potash  especially.  E/ery  fertilizer  firm  can 
supply  bone.  A  fine  article  is  worth  $40  a  ton. 

Whole  Bones  for  Fertilizer. 

J.  P.  D.,  Havana  Cuba. — What  would  be  the  results — 
immediate  or  remote — from  using  entire  raw  bones  or 
bone-black  refuse  as  a  fertilizer,  without  being  burned 
or  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  ? 

Ans. — This  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  way  of  fertil¬ 
izing  at  least  for  crops  that  needed  immediately 
available  phosphoric  acid.  W~ole  bones  are  very 
slowly  available.  Bury  one  near  the  roots  of  a  tree 
and  notice  how  the  roots  slowly  etch  into  the  bone. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  feed  even  so  well  as  this  on 
the  crude  bone-black.  The  latter  would  be  best  broad¬ 
casted  on  grass  or  grain.  The  raw  bones  should  be 
broken  as  fine  as  possible  with  a  heavy  hammer  or  ax 
unless  a  mill  or  stamp  is  available.  These  broken 
bones  may  be  buried  around  fruit  trees.  It  will  pay 
better  to  burn  them  to  ashes  rather  than  use  them  in 
large  pieces. 

Simple  Home-Mixed  Fertilizers. 

H.  G.  W.,  Greenbu8h,  N.  Y. — On  August  5  The  R. 
N.-Y.  published  a  formula  for  fertilizers  consisting  of 
ground  bone  and  unleached  ashes.  How  much  to 
the  acre  ?  How  much  soda  as  a  starter  ?  How 
much  odorless  phosphate,  unleached  wood  ashes  and 
nitrate  of  soda  to  make  a  ton,  and  the  quantity  of  each  ? 

Ans. — The  quantity  depends  upon  the  crop.  For 
grain  or  grass  400  pounds  per  acre  up  to  1,200  for 
vegetables.  Use  two  parts  ashes  to  one  of  bone. 
As  explained  elsewhere  on  this  page,  it  will  not  pay  to 
mix  the  ashes  and  bone.  Broadcast  them  separately. 


This  is  particularly  necessary  on  potatoes,  as  ashes  in 
the  hill  or  drill  will  cause  scab.  About  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  will  answer.  The  “  odorless  phosphate”  may 
contain  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  With  ordinary 
wood  ashes  the  following  mixture  would  answer:  One 
ton  of  good  ashes,  800  pounds  of  odorless  phosphate 
and  400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  This  mixture  of  3,200 
pounds  would  give  the  analysis  of  one  ton  of  a  fair 
complete  fertilizer.  The  question  arises  whether  the 
quantity  of  ashes,  phosphate  and  nitrate  would  be 
cheaper  than  other  forms  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

Ice  Factory  Liquor  for  Fertilizer. 

W.  W.,  Old  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Can  ammonia  li¬ 
quor,  about  12  per  cent  strong,  as  obtained  from  ice 
factories,  be  in  any  way  utilized  as  a  fertilizer  ? 
Would  it  be  of  any  value  if  sprinkled  on  a  compost 
heap  ? 

Ans  — If  put  on  a  compost  heap  without  some  acid 
to  fix  it,  and  large  quantities  of  gypsum  to  absorb  it, 
it  would  be  mostly  lost.  It  can  best  be  utilized  as  a 
top-dressing  on  grass.  For  that  purpose  it  should  be 
largely  diluted  with  water,  and  some  trials  would  be 
necessary  to  find  out  what  strength  could  safely  be 
used.  Begin,  perhaps,  with  a  strength  of  half  of  one 
per  cent.  If  that  injures  the  grass,  dilute  still  more. 
If  it  does  not  injure  it,  try  one  per  cent.  Or  if  waste 
oil  of  vitriol  can  be  had,  pour  enough  of  that  into  the 
ammonia  liquor,  carefully,  with  constant  s'.irrlny,  till 
the  mixture  smells  of  ammonia  only  very  slightly. 
This  can  be  used  directly  as  a  top-dressing  without 
dilution.  It  should  be  a  powerful  fertilizer. 

[DR  ]  E.  H.  JENKINS. 

Ashes  or  a  Superphosphate  ? 

J.  B.,  Hopewell,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  value  of  Canada 
hard-wood  unleached  ashes  ?  Th°y  sell  here  for  $15 
per  ton  and  superphosphate  for  $25  per  ton.  How  will 
they  compare  in  value  ?  Soil,  gravelly  loam. 

Ans  — Of  course  the  value  depends  upon  the  analysis 
which  varies  quite  a  little  with  different  samples.  As 
a  rule,  the  Canada  ashes  are  not  worth  over  $13  per 
ton — that  is  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  them 
can  be  bought  in  other  forms  for  less  than  that.  One 
can  hardly  compare  ashes  and  a  superphosphate.  The 
ashes  are  bought  chiefiy  for  the  potash  they  contain, 
while  the  superphosphate  contains  chiefly  phosphoric 
acid,  with  perhaps  a  little  nitrogen  and  potash  added. 
If  your  soil  needs  potash  it  would  be  very  expensive 
to  buy  it  in  ti.e  form  of  a  superphosphate. 

How  to  Study  Chemistry. 

H.  W.  S.,  Youngstown,  O. — I  contemplate  taking  up 
the  study  of  chemistry  for  practical  use  on  the  farm. 
What  books  are  necessary  and  what  is  their  cost  ?  In 
analyzing  soil  or  fertilizers  is  it  necessary  to  have  a 
chemical  apparatus  and  wl.at  would  such  apparatus 
cost  ?  Can  such  a  course  of  study  be  taken  at  a  college 
and  would  it  be  in  any  way  preferable  to  home  study? 
Is  there  any  standard  work  which  gives  in  detail  the 
foods  needed  by  the  different  cereals  and  vegetables 
raised  in  this  locality  ?  What  is  its  price  and  where 
can  it  be  procured  ? 

Ans  — It  is  very  evident  that  our  friend  does  not 
understand  the  task  he  has  set  for  himself.  Chemistry 
is  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  science.  It  is 
impossible  to  master  it  in  any  of  its  details  by  home 
study.  A  longer  or  shorter  course  at  college  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  lie  might  get  Remsen’s  Briefer 
Course  in  Chemistry  for  a  starter.  Storer’s  “  Agricul¬ 
ture”  is  excellent  for  those  who  have  had  previous 
study.  He  might  take  the  short  winter  course  at  one 
of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Write  to  the  President 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  tell  him  just  what 
you  want. 

Crimson  Clover  In  Canada. 

M.  J.  D  ,  Middlesex  County,  Canada. — Would  Crim¬ 
son  clover  make  good  fall  feeding  for  cows  if  sown 
with  barley  or  oats  in  the  spring,  and  would  it  grow 
as  far  north  as  Middlesex  County,  Ontario,  and  stand 
the  winter  ? 

Ans  — Crimson  clover  would  make  excellent  feed 
for  cows.  That  sown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  on  May 
10  is  now  a  thick  mat  18  inches  high  and  would  make 
fine  food  for  cows.  We  do  not  know  that  it  will 
thrive  sown  with  spring  crops  like  oats  or  barley. 
We  should  say  not.  At  any  rate  it  will  not  stand  the 
winter  in  Canada.  Its  great  value  is  for  a  late-sown 
crop,  in  the  corn  or  with  buckwheat.  Thus  sown,  it 
will  not  bloom  before  winter,  but  will  make  a  good 
growth  early  the  next  spring  for  green  manure  or  hay. 

Lincoln  Plum  and  Peach  Wash. 

R.  D.  F.,  New  York. — 1.  Where  can  I  get  Lincoln 
plum  trees?  2.  What  is  a  recipe  for  a  wash  for  the 
trunks  of  peach  trees  to  prevent  injury  from  borers  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  2. 
The  thing  is  to  disguise  the  tree  so  that  the  female 
will  prefer  to  deposit  her  eggs  on  other  trees.  Almost 
any  durable  wash  will  serve  this  purpose,  having  lime 
for  a  base.  Crude  petroleum  added  to  the  lime  is  as 
effective  as  anything  probably. 


Will  the  Asparagus  Whiten  With  Age? 

E.  A.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — What  is  the  habit  or 
characteristic  of  the  Columbus  asparagus?  We  bought 
seed  of  it  last  spring  of  a  reliable  (?)  seed  firm.  Plants 
came  up  and  thus  far  resemble  in  all  particulars 
Conover’s  Colossal  sown  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
written  to  the  firm  of  which  I  purchased  the  seed  and 
they  write  me  that  it  is  all  right,  that  it  does  not  grow 
white  the  first  year,  etc.  This  reminds  me  of  the  tree 
agent  who  sold  to  a  customer  Bartlett  pear  trees 
which,  when  they  bore,  proved  to  be  Choke  pears  and 
when  he  was  upbraided  for  doing  so  by  his  customer, 
he  replied,  “  My  dear  sir,  a  man  of  your  intelligence 
ought  to  know  that  Bartlett  trees  do  not  produce 
Bartletts  the  first  year.” 

Ans. — The  reminder  is  natural  enough.  We  bought 
plants,  some  of  which  showed  the  whitish  color.  It 
would  not  surprise  us  if  the  white  color  showed  itself 
later  as  the  seedsman  claims. 

Color  of  Young  Pear  Bark. 

Subscriber. — Address  mislaid. — Is  the  wood  or  rather 
the  bark  of  the  vigorous  young  growth  of  the  Duchesse 
d’Angoulcme  pear  of  a  reddish  or  purple  color  ?  I 
have  a  lot  of  young  trees  bought  for  that  variety, 
which  are  quite  different  in  color  of  bark  from  young 
growth  on  old  trees,  but  I  think  it  may  be  because  the 
growth  is  much  more  vigorous  ? 

Ans. — That  is  right.  We  send  The  Rural  by  this 
same  mail,  three  terminal  sticks  cut  from  a  vigorous 
young  tree  in  our  orchard,  and  you  will  find  them 
about  as  described.  ellw anger  &  barry. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  color  on  the  stick  sent  was  very  ap¬ 
parent. 

Some  New  Varieties  of  Wheat. 

T,  K.  M. ,  Tophet,  W.  Va. — Since  I  commenced  read¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  have  placed  my  entire  confidence 
in  it.  I  have  gained  a  vast  amount  of  information 
from  its  various  departments.  I  clip  and  inclose  two 
pages  of  advertisements  of  wheat  of  F.  C.  Huntington, 
and  one  of  J.  A.  Everitt,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  wish 
to  ask  if  The  Rural  knows  anything  of  the  different 
varieties  of  wheat  which  I  have  marked.  Are  they 
some  old  sorts  with  new  names  ?  Of  whom  can  I  get 
good  seed  wheat  at  reasonable  prices  ?  Considering 
the  present  low  price  of  wheat— 60  cents  per  bushel — 
the  prices  named  for  these  sorts  are  enormous. 

Ans. — The  first  three  varieties  marked  we  hear  of 
for  the  first ;  the  others  we  have  either  raised  or 
heard  about  through  those  who  have  raised  tbem. 
The  first  are  Kentucky  Giant,  White  Leader  and  Early 
Ripe.  We  know  nothing  of  their  origin.  The  Giant 
is  a  foreign  variety  and  therefore  open  to  suspicion  as 
having  been  tried  here  and  found  to  be  inferior.  The 
others  mentioned  are  Early  Genesee  Giant,  Jones’s 
Winter  Fife,  New  Red  Clawbon  and  Win‘er  Fife. 
These  are  all  good  wheats  in  so  far  as  we  have  heard 
or  have  tried  them.  We  do  not  consider  the  prices 
too  high,  Write  to  Edward  F.  Dibble,  Honeoye  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  for  wheat  prices. 

Where  to  Sell  Apple  Wood. 

O.  R.  W.,  Madison,  Ind. — I  have  about  a  hundred 
live  apple  trees  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  diameter, 
which  I  wish  to  cut  down  and  get  off  of  the  ground. 
By  cutting  close  to  the  ground  I  can  get  logs  from 
four  to  seven  feet  long.  Are  they  worth  anything  for 
the  timber  that  is  in  them,  and  is  there  any  concern 
that  buys  such  tmterial  ?  If  so,  who  and  where  ? 

Ans — The  Gage  Tool  Co.,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  use 
apple  wood  for  tool  handles  and  plane  stocks.  We  do 
not  know  of  other  parties  handling  the  wood  though 
there  probably  are  such. 

To  Make  the  Old  New. 

N.  S.,  Plaitsburg,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  way  to  make  an  old  pasture  as  good  as  the  best  ? 
Could  I  broadcast  Timothy  and  clover  in  October  and 
get  good  results  the  coming  spring  ? 

Ans. — The  old  pasture  is  not  good  because  it  has  been 
starved  and  stifled.  The  good  grasses  have  not  been 
fed  properly  and  the  whole  thing  is  probably  sod- bound 
— that  is,  so  tough  and  filled  with  weeds  and  their 
roots  that  good  grass  will  not  grow.  The  only  way  to 
make  the  pasture  “  as  good  as  the  best  ”  would  be  to 
plow  and  harrow  it  as  for  a  wheat  crop  and  sow  a 
combination  of  grasses  such  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often 
suggested.  For  a  permanent  pasture,  don’t  depend  on 
Timothy  and  clover  alone.  You  will  also  have  to  use 
more  or  less  fertilizer  or  manure  in  order  to  obtain 
good  results.  The  plan  of  scattering  grass  seed  over 
the  pasture  without  any  fertilizer  or  preparation  of 
the  soil  will  surely  disappoint  you. 


White-Top  Onion. — G.  E.  K.,  Carey,  Ohio. — The  seed 
crop  of  this  variety  failed  last  yenr,  and  it  may  be  a 
failure  this  year  ;  it  is  too  early  yet  to  determine.  If 
it  is  not,  the  seed  can  be  procured  of  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.  Write  them  about  February  1  next. 
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R.  F.  Bennett,  Arkansas  Experiment 
Station. — I  have  had  no  experience  with 
an  underground  silo  built  as  proposed  on 
page  540,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one  con¬ 
structed  in  that  manner  in  the  South  ; 
consequently  I  have  no  facts  to  offer  con¬ 
cerning  such  a  silo.  Of  course,  the  main 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  exclusion 
of  air  and  water,  and,  in  the  way  of  a 
suggestion  to  the  proposed  plan,  I  may 
say  that  the  double  walls  of  poles  should 
not  touch  each  other  at  the  corners.  The 
inner  corners  should  be  sawed  down 
tquare  so  as  to  permit  the  inter- wall  space 
to  extend  around  the  corners  the  same  as 
between  the  sides.  The  poles  of  both  walls 
*  s.iould  be  straight  and  notched  suffi¬ 
ciently  at  each  end  to  allow  them  to 
come  as  near  each  other  as  possible,  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  space  between 
the  pole  above  and  the  one  below  of  the 
same  wall.  The  inner  wall  corners  should 
be  filled  with  good  mud  before  filling  the 
space  with  earth.  The  exclusion  of  air 
will  depend  materially  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  earth  with  which  the  inter¬ 
wall  space  is  filled.  The  earth  should  be 
good  clay,  slightly  moist  and  free  from 
stones  and  all  vegetable  matter,  then 
thoroughly  packed  in. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  reduce  the 
length  of  the  silo  and  increase  its  width, 
making  it,  say,  10x40  feet.  That  would 
materially  lessen  the  length  of  the  wall 
to  be  built,  and  would  also  reduce  the 
number  of  spaces  through  which  air  m  ight 
enter.  The  silo  would  be  better  shal¬ 
low  than  too  deep,  for  very  deep  lateral 
pressure  would  be  too  great  for  walls 
constructed  in  that  way.  After  the  inter¬ 
wall  space  has  been  filled  with  packed 
clay,  the  space  between  the  poles  on  the 
outside  of  the  outer  wall  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  fillec  with  clay  mud,  particularly 
around  the  corners.  On  a  few  inches  of 
packed  clay  at  the  bottom  edges  of  the 
inner  wall  some  mud  should  be  put  as  an 
additional  means  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
ensilage  material  should  be  evenly  and 
thoroughly  tramped  in  while  filling,  and 
no  stones  should  be  used  as  weights,  but 
a  layer  of  straw  and  a  few  inches  of 
earth  evenly  spread  over  and  packed 
with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Tar  paper  put 
under  straw  and  earth  would  be  a  great 
advantage. 

The  correspondent  may  find  that  the 
rainfall  is  too  great  in  his  climate  for  the 
exclusion  of  rain  water  without  a  shelter, 
and  that  one  of  some  kind  over  the  silo 
may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Prairie  hay 
would  be  more  profitably  cured  for  hay 
than  ensiloed.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
make  good  ensilage  because  of  its  rough, 
dry,  harsh  nature. 

A  Drafted  Man  Talks. 

S.  U.  C.,  Hakknkss,  N.  Y. — The  man 
who  wrote  the  piece  on  the  editorial  page 
of  .July  15  in  regard  to  the  timid  drafted 
men  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.  If  he 
does  not  know  what  the  law  is  or  the 
claims  of  the  drafted  men,  he  is  a  fool 
for  writing  on  the  subject ;  if  he  does 
know,  he  is  a  knave  to  so  misrepresent 
them.  Perhaps  he  is  one  of  the  eco¬ 
nomical  fools  who  got  rich  out  of  the 
money  of  the  drafted  men  ;  but,  no,  that 
cannot  be,  for  he  is  not  old  enough  to 
have  been  drafted,  or  he  would  know 
better  than  to  write  and  publish  such  a 
piece.  He  says  :  “  The  Nation  can  well 
afford  to  be  generous  with  those  who 
fought  in  her  behalf,  but  what  claim  on 
a  Nation  or  State  have  those  who  pusil- 
lanimously”  put  their  hands  in  their  own 
pockets  and  paid  $300,  more  or  less,  for 
a  substitute  to  keep  them  from  being 
obliged  to  leave  a  wife  and  four  small 
children  on  a  farm,  and  no  one  to  look 


after  them?  In  my  own  case  I  was  the 
only  boy  at  home,  with  an  old  father  and 
mother  to  care  for,  and  to  take  care  of 
myself,  I  paid  $300,  and  then  our  town 
said  they  would  take  care  of  the  rest,  and 
made  me  pay  $220  tax  in  December  after 
my  $300  in  July,  where  I  had  usually  paid 
from  $38  to  $43  tax,  and  I  had  to  keep 
doing  that  until  the  war  closed,  and  then 
my  town  got  back  from  the  government 
$000  on  the  credit  of  my  $300. 

A  word  in  regard  to  pensions  :  there 
are  in  my  neighborhood  five  men  who 
draw  them.  One  of  them  was  slightly 
wounded,  but  is  well  and  all  right  now. 
Nothing  is  the  matter  with  the  others, 
and  one  of  them  has  told  me  he  stood 
picket  two  nights,  and  that  was  all  the 
fighting  he  ever  did,  for  he  was  in  the 
provoBt  marshal  office  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
He  married  a  rich  wife  and  is  well  and 
healthy,  but  gets  a  pension  all  the  same. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  above  is  a  fair  sample 
of  letters  we  receive  now  and  then.  We 
print  it  here,  just  as  written,  at  the 
author’s  request.  We  have  no  desire  for 
a  long  argument  on  the  subject.  While 
undoubtedly  there  were  men  who  were 
unable  to  leave  home  and  could  honor¬ 
ably  and  patriotically  hire  substitutes, 
the  great  majority  of  them  did  so  sim¬ 
ply  to  avoid  getting  into  danger.  We 
should  be  willing  fer  a  man  with  a  re¬ 
cord  such  as  our  friend  claims,  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed,  but  we  are  not  willing  that 
the  100  others  who  paid  their  money 
simply  to  save  their  skins  should  have  a 
cent  back. 

As  for  the  writer  of  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to,  having  voluntarily  donned  the 
blue,  and  being  at  the  front  during  the 
draft  troubles,  he  had  fewer  and  less 
favorable  opportunities  for  studying  the 
operations  of  the  draft  law  than  those 
who,  away  in  the  rear,  were  reluctantly 
disgorging  a  pittance  to  evade  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Those  who  did  this  got  the  full 
worth  of  their  money  by  exemption 
from  danger  and  an  opportunity  of  en¬ 
richment  at  a  specially  favorable  time  ; 
is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who  didn’t 
think  highly  of  their  courage  or  patriot¬ 
ism  then,  should  now  object  to  repaying 

them,  with  big  interest,  the  money  for 
which  they  got  a  quid  pro  quo  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago?  They  ate  their  cake 

then,  yet  they  clamor  for  it  with  a  lot 
more  now!  Such  men  can  hardly  be 
called  “fools”;  though  some  might  think 
the  other  epithet  used  by  S.  II.  C.  appli¬ 
cable  to  them.  Wasn’t  there  a  provision 
of  the  law  which  exempted  from  con¬ 
scription  a  man  having  “a  wife  and  four 
small  children”  dependent  upon  him-? 

That  South  Carolina  Dispensary  Law  Again. 

W.  T.,  Aiken,  S.  C  — J.  C.  I.,  Pendle¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  calls  money  obtained  by  the 
old  sytem  of  licensing,  “  bread  money 
drawn  from  the  mouths  of  many  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  legalized  whisky  dens  of  the 
State.”  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  definition,  but  has  there 
been  any  change  for  the  better  ?  The 
change  has  been  a  consolidation  of  the 
liquor  business  of  the  State  into  a  mon¬ 
opoly,  and  monopolies  are  always  vora¬ 
cious  and  consider  the  public  their  ap¬ 
propriate  prey. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  complained 
to  me  last  week  about  the  local  dispen¬ 
sary.  Her  husband  is  addicted  to  drink, 
and  rarely  comes  to  town  without  re¬ 
turning  home  drunk.  She  expected  that 
as  soon  as  the  dispensary  was  working 
he  would  go  home  sober,  but  she  says 
that  he  goes  home  as  drunk  as  ever.  I 
suggested  that  he  obtained  the  liquor 
from  a  “blind  tiger.”  “No,  sir,”  was 
the  answer,  “  it  was  dispensary  liquor. 
I  know  the  bottles,”  and  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  he  paid  some  one  to  obtain 
the  stuff  for  him,  and  the  party  who  did 
so  should  not  only  suffer  the  full  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  law,  but  get  a  good  scourg¬ 
ing  to  boot. 

Now  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  do  more 
“swimming  and  flying  ”  than  ever,  as 
the  whole  profits  of  the  liquor  trade  are 
equally  divided  between  the  counties 


and  the  towns,  so  that  the  bridges  are 
still  built  with  “bread  money,”  and  as 
there  is  more  of  it,  better  bridges  can  be 
built  than  the  shaky  affairs  row  known 
by  the  name  in  many  places.  All  these 
are  derived  from  the  legalized  bar-rooms, 
now  called  dispensaries. 

Now  let  me  correct  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  entertained  abroad  :  a  great  many 
people  think  that  all  Tillmanites  are  in 
favor  of  the  dispensaries,  and  all  anti- 
Tillmanites  against  them.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case ;  the  majority  of 
the  Antis  in  Aiken  are  in  favor  of  the 
Dispensary  Law,  and  propose  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
many  Tillman  men  oppose  it,  denounce 
it  as  unjust  and  tending  to  introduce  a 
paternal  form  of  government.  I  am  a 
fruit  grower,  not  a  bar-keeper,  and  have 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  liquor 
trade,  and  speak  as  I  see  things. 

In  answer  to  J.  W.  W.,  Virginia,  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  the  liquor  question  is 
exciting  interest  in  other  States;  the 
more  the  business  is  discussed ,  the  sooner 
will  it  be  abolished. 

When  Tillman  was  elected,  the  licensing 
or  non-licensing  of  saloons  was  left  to 
the  people  of  the  State  to  decide.  There 
were  regular  ballot  boxes  at  each  polling 
precinct.  The  votes  read  “  Prohibition” 
and  “  No  Prohibition.”  The  Prohibition¬ 
ists  carried  the  day  by  a  large  majority 
and  their  wishes  and  votes  should  have 
been  obeyed  and  no  legalized  bar-rooms, 
f.  e.,  dispensaries,  should  be  allowed. 
Under  the  old  law  I  was  a  participant  in 
a  part  of  the  profits;  now  I  am  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  whole,  and  this  against  my 
will,  as  I  voted  for  Prohibition.  A  saloon 
is  now  called  a  State  dispensary  and  a 
State  dispensary  is  merely  a  legalized 
“  whisky  den.” 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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As  Large 


As  a  dollar  were  the 
scrofula  sores  on  my 
poor  little  boy,  sicken¬ 
ing  and  disgusting.  They 
were  especially  severe 
on  his  legs,  hack  of  his 
ears  and  on  his  head. 
I  gave  him  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  In  two  weeks 
the  sores  commenced  to 
heal  up;  the  scales  came  off  and  all  over  his 
body  new  and  healthy  llesli  and  skin  formed. 
When  he  had  taken  two  bottles  of  HOOD’S 
s  A  its  A  B»  A  It  1 1. 1.  A. lie  was  free  from  sores.” 
Harry  K.  Ruby,  box  Columbia,  Penn. 


Joseph  Kuby. 


HOOD’S  Pills  are  a  mild,  gentle,  painless, 
safe  and  efficient  cathartic.  Always  reliable.  25c. 


BALING 
RESSES 

ALL  KINDS. 

HORSE  and 
STEAM  POWER. 

Address  Manuf’rs. 

PLOW  CO 

11  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Q  C  n  1 1  n  I  A  a  specimen  of  wood  from  Caltfor- 
OLUUUIn,  nia  big  trees,  SO  cents,  postage 
paid.  Address  J.  H.  POYNEK,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


THE  ECLIPSE 

WIND  MILL 


THE 

ORIGINAL 

SELF-REGULATING 

WOOD  WHEEL 

Will  run  in  LightertVlnd 
and  do  More  Work 
than  any  other. 

FAIRBANKS’ 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 

Wind  Mills  and  Towers. 
Pumps,  Tanks,  &c. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


CIDER  MILLS 


With  Double  Crank, 
Adjustable  Rollers 
and  Feed  Regulator. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 

YORK,  PA. 

Don’t  Fail  to  Order 

Special  Inducements  to  those  ordering  now. 


FryThem 


H/Heats 

[EADERS 

AND  SEE 


Orlslnator  of  Winter  Fife,  Early  Red  Clawson, 
American  Bronze,  and  the  latest  and  best  Early 
Genesee  Giant,  Early  White  Leader,  also  Pride  of 
Genesee,  the  longest  headed  of  all  with  long  dark 
flinty  grain.  See  cash  prize  offered  for  largest 
yield  of  Early  Genesee  Giant. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
A.  N.  JONES,  I.e  ltoy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION! 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Buy  Direct  and  Save 


50 

Per  Cent 

All  riders  say  they  cannot  see  hov 
we  can  do  it  for  the  money:  $2(5 
\  buys  an  elegant  Oxford  fiuoly  fin- 
Ijiahed  and  nickel  plated  Bicyei* 
Jl warranted  to  be  first  class,  simple 
in  construction,  strong,  durable 
and  acurately  fitted,  whlsh  auw 

- vi^n.  •  ■  ari  r  i  riding  on  oifr  Wheel  a  pleas  ore 

‘ci-toai  of  hard  work;  material  w«  use  is  of  the  highest  grade,  sack  w 
eLttra&t*»&>  Write,  S>day  for  oar  illustrated  FR1J  eatalega*. 

k«r.  *-*8W*»  MFi-  FS-  **«  WMAtti  4WS.  tSUACSL 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 

^*0  WL  ,  1  7  7 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  in  the  U.  S.  From 
large  size  trees  for  park  or  street  to  tender  bulbs  and  plants 
for  winter  blooming  in  window  or  conservatory.  Large  or 
small  orders  promptly  filled  with  well  grown  stock, 
handled  and  packed  right,  guaranteed  to  reach  customers  in 
good  condition.  Plants.  Bulbs,  etc.  by  mail  a  specialty, 

CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

39th  YEAR-  1000  ACRES-  28  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  00.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

Where  the  Farmer’s  Wife  Stands. 

C.  M.,  Royalton,  Vt. — One  can’t  help 
wondering  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is  who 
“misters”  the  hired  hand  and  speaks  of 
a  strange  woman  by  her  given  name. 
Some  folks  don’t  seem  to  think  that  they 
disclose  the  treatment  their  wives  get  by 
their  remarks  ;  but  I  have  never  known 
a  hired  man  to  misuse  his  mistress  if  his 
master  had  not  set  him  the  example,  and 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  person  that  man 
was  who  let  his  hired  man  say  “  What  in 
thunder,”  etc.  to  his  wife,  and  I  pity  the 
latter  for  her  lack  of  spunk.  How  came 
she  to  let  things  go  until  such  treatment 
was  admissible  ?  A  woman  is  always 
and  everywhere  treated  on  the  basis  of 
her  own  valuation  of  herself.  If  she  al¬ 
ways  runs  for  articles  when  asked  where 
they  are,  she  will  soon  be  expected  to  go 
for  them,  and  if  she  will  pick  them  up, 
others  will  drop  things  carelessly  around. 
She  must  get  rid  of  the  old-fashioned 
notion  that  her  husband  is  bound  to  take 
care  of  her — to  see  to  the  supply  of  the 
little  needs  of  her  pantry,  clothes,  etc. 
Let  her  say  :  “  Get  this  or  that,”  or,  bet¬ 
ter,  let  her  purchase  what  she  wants 
herself.  Does  one  partner  ever  dictate 
how  the  other  shall  dress  in  a  man 
partnership?  Not  “much.”  Women  who 
are  careless  or  cowardly  in  such  matters 
have  just  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
bad  treatment  they  so  often  receive. 
Let  each  woman  take  the  place  that  be¬ 
longs  to  her.  I  can’t  help  smiling  at 
that  lady  who  tells  about  her  cool 
kitchen.  Did  she  ever  hear  of  an  oil 
stove  ?  Nowadays  no  wife  should  work 
in  a  warm  kitchen — an  oil  stove  does 
much  nicer  work  than  any  other,  with 
less  labor  and  next  to  no  heat  at  all. 
Did  she  know  that  folks  who  are  “  up  to 
the  times  ”  do  not  iron,  use  next  to  no 
starch  and  look  just  as  well  and  feel  lots 
better  than  those  who  still  keep  in  old 
ruts? 


An  Ai.kkkengi  and  Tomato  Hybrid. — 
We  have  spent  hours  during  the  past 
month  in  crossing  the  common  tomato 
and  Alkekengi  (Strawberry  tomato — 
Ground  cherry,  etc.),  using  pollen  of  the 
Alkekengi  upon  the  common  tomato, 
and  vice  versa.  At  least  100  trials  were 
made,  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  five 
fruits  have  formed  upon  the  Alkekengi 
— none  upon  the  tomato.  Two  of  these 
fruits  are  nearly  of  normal  size,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  size  of  the  bladder¬ 
like  (calyx)  covering;  the  others  are 
small.  The  vital  question  now  is,  do 
these  fruits  bear  true  seeds  ?  That  is 
viable  seeds.  According  to  our  best 
knowledge  and  belief  this  cross  has 
never  before  been  attempted. 

What  good  may  come  out  of  such  a 
hybrid  ?  Well,  the  Alkekengi  (Physalis 
Alkekengi)  which  is  the  true  Strawberry 
tomato,  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 
The  common  tomato  is  a  tender,  long- 
lived  annual.  Just  how  long  a  tomato 
plant  will  live  if  kept  in  a  congenial 
temperature  and  permitted  to  bear  fruit, 
we  do  not  know.  Possibly  the  hybrid 
progeny  may  prove  hardier,  may  become 
perennial.  Possibly  the  hybrid  progeny 
may  bear  sizable  fruits— as  large  as  or¬ 
dinary  tomatoes — enveloped  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red  covering  (similar  to  that  of  the 
Alkekengi)  which  might  serve  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  berries  so  that  they  might  be 
shipped  long  distances  in  perfect  safety. 
There  are  other  possibilities,  good 
friends.  But  you  will  excuse  us  from 
mentioning  them  until  we  find  whether 
our  hybrid  fruit  bears  seed  that  will  grow. 

On  October  1,  1880,  the  late  Pres.  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Wilder  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
follows  :  “I  send  you  by  mail  a  bunch  of 
the  Minnehaha  grape,  a  cross  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  on  Rogers’s  Massasoit, 
which  will  show  you  what  can  be  done. 

I  sent  this  grape  to  J.  J.  Thomas  two 
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years  ago,  and  he  wrote,  ‘  I  was  startled 
at  its  excellence.’  So  much  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  pollenization.”  Is  this  grape, 
regarded  so  highly  by  two  of  the  best 
men  and  best  pomologists  our  country 
has  ever  known,  in  existence  to-day  ? 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  spoke  of  the  Eliot’s 
Early  pear  and  gave  an  illustration  of  it. 
A  tree  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  in 
the  spring  or  fall  of  1883,  and  it  has  been 
in  bearing  three  years.  Let  us  compare 
this  Eliot’s  Early  with  the  Wilder  Early, 
introduced  by  C.  A.  Green,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  The  size  and  profile  are  much  the 
same,  if  we  may  judge  the  pears  ripened 
with  us — the  tree  growing  in  poor  soil 
and  close  to  a  solid  walk  three  feet  wide — 
as  the  specimens  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Green,  assuming  that  he  sent  his  largest 
fruit.  This  pear  begins  to  ripen  on  the 
tree  about  J uly  20.  The  quality  is,  in  our 
opinion,  fully  as  good  as  that  of  Wilder 
Early.  It  is  the  same  character  of  quality, 
though  not  quite  so  acid.  The  pear  keeps 
well ;  we  have  never  seen  one  with  a 
decayed  core. 

Mu.  James  Doug ai.i.,  of  Canada,  died 
some  years  ago,  and  he  seems  to  have  no 
heirs  that  care  either  for  his  memory  or 
his  work.  The  Eliot  Early,  which,  we 
are  assuming  originated  with  him,  is 
well  worthy  of  introduction.  Who  is  to 
introduce  it  ?  Has  any  one  else  speci¬ 
men  trees  ?  Has  it  been  introduced  in 
Canada  ? 

The  prospect  of  a  fine  yield  of  grapes 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  is  good — better 
than  it  has  been  in  several  years.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  that  the  rose  bugs 
came  a  little  later  than  usual,  so  that  the 
grape  blossoms  were  not  injured  or  de¬ 
stroyed  as  much  as  usual.  These  pests 
have  become  so  numerous  and  harmful 
that  we  have  helplessly  ceased  to  fight 
them.  It  does  not  pay  to  go  over  the 
vines  from  morning  until  night,  and  the 
rosebugs  exist  in  such  vast  quantities 
that  there  is  no  way  to  control  or  even 
partly  control  them.  The  hot-water 
remedy  is  scarcely  practical,  and  Buhach 
merely  paralyzes  them  for  a  few  hours, 
while  myriads  are  meanwhile  flying  from 
plant  to  plant. 

In  many  portions  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  we  hear  that  the  vines  are 
loaded  with  fine  bunches,  so  that  rot 
alone  is  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
heavy  supply  and  low  prices  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Bulletin  No.  94,  just  issued  by  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  a  surprise.  It  is  a  biography, 
with  many  engravings  of  the  birds  of 
Michigan,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  who  has 
taught  ornithology  at  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  for  the  past  2(5  years. 
The  book  consists  of  150  large  pages  with 
a  comprehensive  index. 

A  few  years  ago  experiments — care¬ 
fully  conducted  !— were  made  to  show 
that  the  strawberries  of  pistillate  varie¬ 
ties  were  greatly  influenced  in  size,  shape 
and  quality  by  the  pollen  of  bisexual 
parents.  As  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  could 
see  that  such  changes  occurred,  we  could 
not  give  any  support  to  the  theory — or 
facts,  as  the  careful  experimenters 
averred.  What  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  experienced  strawberry  growers  of  to¬ 
day  ?  Is  the  shape,  size  or  quality,  or 
any  one,  influenced  by  the  pollen-fur¬ 
nishing  variety  ? 

We  are  making  careful  comparisons 
between  the  new  Horticultural  Lima  and 
the  real  Limas. 

Prof.  Van  Deman,  late  United  States 
Pomologist,  says  in  Green’s  Fruit  Grower 
that  every  one  knows  that  the  grain- 
grower  is  each  year  making  heavy  drafts 
upon  the  bank  deposit  in  his  farm,  and 
that  only  by  frequent  replenishing  can 
it  be  kept  up.  This  is  in  a  measure  true 
of  the  fruit  farmer,  but  in  a  far  less  de¬ 
gree.  He  must  keep  his  soil  rich,  but  it 
requires  far  less  manure  to  keep  it  in 
condition  to  yield  a  big  crop  of  fruit  than 
a  medium  crop  of  grain. 


Prof.  Van  Deman  never  knew  a  farmer 
who  sold  the  grain  oft’ his  farm  year  after 
year  who  did  not  so  deplete  his  soil  that 
he  could  not  make  it  profitable  even  for 
a  single  crop.  Year  after  year  may  mean 
two  or  fifty  years.  We  presume  that  he 
never  knew  a  farmer  that  sold  any  crop 
whatever  off  his  farm  that  did  not  im¬ 
poverish  his  soil.  It  is  plain,  indeed, 
that  grain  crops  carry  off  more  plant 
food  than  do  fruits.  The  safe  way,  of 
course,  is  to  use  more  fertilizers  and  ma¬ 
nures  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

He  agrees  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  sell¬ 
ing  water.  There  is  nothing  the  human 
system  needs  and  craves  so  much  as  good 
water.  If  it  is  inside  beautifully  tinted 
wrappers,  the  skins  of  strawberries, 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples,  oranges, 
lemons,  etc.,  combined  with  nutritious 
food  and  healthful  acids,  it  is  the  more 
relished.  Think  of  the  price  we  pay  for 
what  is  little  else  than  water  colored  and 
flavored  by  nature  so  as  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  the  palate. 

The  amount  of  fruit  gathered  from  pro¬ 
lific  gooseberry  bushes  is  often  surpris¬ 
ing.  “How  many  gooseberries  did  you 
get  from  those  three  rows,  eight  rods 
long  ?  ”  Mr.  C.  A.  Green,  of  Rochester, 
asked  his  foreman.  “Eighteen  bushels, ’■ 
was  the  reply.  The  men  scraped  them 
off  in  handfuls,  with  gloved  hands.  They 
then  ran  them  through  the  fanning  mill, 
like  so  many  beans,  blowing  out  all  the 
leaves  and  stems.  Gooseberries  were  the 
most  profitable  fruit  grown  this  year. 
Currants  have  also  been  a  profitable 
crop.  The  demand  for  the  blackcurrant 
seems  to  be  increasing  every  year. 

Suppose,  a  few  years  ago,  some  one 
had  predicted  that  tomatoes  would  be  in 
the  market  during  the  winter  months 
and  sell  freely  at  retail  for  two  cr  three 
cents  apiece  ;  would  any  one  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  ?  Every  year  the  tomato  grows 
more  and  more  popular,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  nearly  every  other. 

Wiiat  is  the  difference  between  the 
white  and  pink  Rosa  rugosa  ?  The  flow¬ 
ers  of  one  are  white  ;  of  the  other  pink. 
In  all  other  respects  they  appear  to  be 
precisely  alike.  They  might  fairly  be 
regarded  as  blonde  and  brunette  sisters. 

■*  Abstracts. 

- Life  :  “  Money  makes  the  mare  go, 

but  it  does  not  answer  to  let  it  drive.” 

“To  be  a  bank  president  has  long  been 
a  vulgar  synonym  for  light  work  and 
large  pay.” 


If  you  name  The  Ruiiai.  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


NO  QUARTER 
will  do  you  as  much 

food  as  the  one  that 
uys  Doctor  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets.  This 
is  what  you  get  with 
them  :  An  absolute 
and  permanent  cure 
for  Constipation,  In¬ 
digestion,  Bilious 
Attacks,  Sick  and 
Bilious  Headaches, 
and  all  derangements 
of  the  liver,  stomach, 
and  bowels.  Not 
just  temporary  relief,  and  then  a  worse 
condition  afterward — but  help  that  lasts. 

Pleasant  help,  too.  These  sugar- 
coated  little  pellets  are  the  smallest,  the 
easiest  to  take,  and  the  easiest  in  the 
way  they  act.  No  griping,  no  violence, 
no  disturbance  to  the  system,  diet,  or 
occupation. 

They  come  in  sealed  vials,  which  keeps 
them  always  fresh  and  reliable;  a  con¬ 
venient  and  perfect  vest-pocket  remedy. 
They’re  the  cheapest  pills  you  can  buy. 


ADAPTED 


SHEDS  ETC. 

FOR  INFORMATION  &  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

NILES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.NltE5-0- 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 
Are  Nature’s 
Fertilizer. 


Supplied  by  Kail  <>n  Short  Notice.  I  can  posi¬ 
tively  guarantee  my  Ashes  pure  unleached  and  free 
from  adulteration.  For  Price,  PAMPHLET  und  all 
other  Information,  address 


OIIAS.  STKVKNS,  Drawer  O, 

Naoanee.  Ontario.  Can. 


ENGINES. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Pricks. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 


“Tlir  pniynrnilFor  family  uho.  Cheapest  in  the 
I  IIL  UnAilULn  market.  *3.50,  *<>  and  $10.  Clrc. 
EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEIt  IKON  WO  It  KH  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


im: 

COIL  SPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT! 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  ‘ 

Fftat  Rolling;  always  givofl  natiHfiictlon.  No" 
weight  on  horse.  Worth  twice  the  cost  for  couvoit-C 
ienoe  in  hitching  un.  Agents  wanted.  Circnlnrs  free.  £ 
Order  sample.  Price,  $1.00.  Stuto  right*  for  sale.  - 


THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  CO.’ 
Decatur,  III. 


All  these  you  can  have 


and  still  be  unhappy. 

A  little  farm  well  tilled, 

A  little  barn  well  tilled, 

A  little  wife  well  willed, 

A  little  horse,  moat  killed 

On  the  cruel  barbed  wire.  The  use  of  Page  Colled 
Spring  Fence  would  have  prevented  such  a  catus- 
trophe. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


Price,  *1  ;  reduced  to  75  ceute. 

HY  A.  A.  CltOZlEH. 

A  collection  of  errora  and  auperatltlons  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  wlta 
brief  BdentlUc  refutations.  Highly  1-  terestlng  to 
students  i  nd  Intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years’ 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  ills  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  Involved  In  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  tlnds  an  unoccupied  Held, 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener’s  Monthly. 

“  The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  speclilc  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enougn  to  be  of  protlt 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.”— By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  'College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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The  articles  on  “  Certified  Milk  begun  in  this  issue 
will  contain  facts  new  to  most  dairymen.  This  is  no 
fairy  story,  friends,  but  a  record  of  actual  operations. 
We  hope  to  describe  this  plant  with  such  attention  to 
detail  that  the  whole  thing  will  be  made  clear.  Let’s 
sell  no  more  disease  in  milk.  Health  is  not  only  more 
satisfactory,  but  there  is  more  money  in  it. 

*  * 

The  following  statement  is  going  the  rounds  : 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  melon  crop  of  Georgia  this  year  will  be 
worth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  farmers  and  about 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  railroads  In  the  State. 

Very  likely  the  total  amounts  are  not  correct,  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  proportion  of  earnings  is 
about  right.  The  farmer  must  run  all  risk,  pay  all 
expenses  of  growing,  and  also  pay  10  cents  for  haul¬ 
ing  25  cents’  worth  of  produce  to  market ! 

*  * 

You  can  see  the  nub  of  this  South  Carolina  liquor 
trouble  The  Dispensary  law  does  not  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor  at  all.  It  simply  puts  the  business  into 
the  hands  of  the  State,  and,  with  Governor  Tillman  in 
office,  this  means  an  increased  business,  if  possible,  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  to  show  a  large  revenue  from  the 
liquor  sales,  and  consequently  a  reduction  in  taxation. 
We  have  never  claimed  that  the  law  is  perfect.  At  the 
same  time,  we  again  say  that  it  should  be  fairly  and 
honestly  tried.  *  # 

It  is  quite  wonderful  how  many  farmers  are  grow¬ 
ing  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  for  an  early  potato.  This  variety 
is  a  late  one  by  rights,  yet  it  grows  very  rapidly  early 
in  the  season,  and  when  about  two-thirds  grown,  is 
large  enough  to  sell.  Many  growers  then  dig  and  ship 
it,  obtaining  a  fair  crop.  Such  treatment  cannot  be 
satisfactory.  It  is  enough  to  kill  any  variety  to  put 
these  undeveloped  tubers  on  the  market  as  fair  samples 
of  it.  The  R  N.-Y.  No.  2  stands  it  better  than  any 
variety  we  know  of.  *  # 

Reports  of  several  milking  machines  have  come 
across  the  water,  and  one  of  them  is  being  operated 
at  the  World’s  Fair.  These  machines  have  never  been 
fully  satisfactory  because  most  of  them  have  worked 
on  a  wrong  principle — that  of  the  calf’s  mouth  instead 
of  the  human  hand.  They  have  been  suckers  rather 
than  squeezers.  The  calf  is  notoriously  a  poor  milker. 
He  will  dry  off  a  cow  in  short  order,  and  before  a 
milking  machine  can  be  called  a  success  the  inventor 
must  go  to  the  hand  rather  than  to  the  calf  for  a 
model.  *  * 

Large  quantities  of  American  “mess”  pork  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  Australasian  colonies  and  in  the  inter¬ 
colonial  and  ocean  shipping  trade.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  it  goes  by  way  of  England  and  appears  in  our 
statistics  among  exports  to  that  country,  where  it  is 
resold  and  reshipped.  From  present  indications,  how¬ 
ever,  this  market  is  likely  soon  to  be  closed  against 
our  goods  by  a  liberal  supply  of  native  product, 
especially  in  New  Zealand,  the  most  enterprising  and 
progressive  of  our  antipodean  colonies.  The  enormous 
shipments  of  butter  and  cheese  and  to  a  less  extent  of 
dressed  meat  from  this  quarter  in  the  last  two  years 
have  seriously  competed  with  our  own  exports  to  the 
English  market,  and  special  attention  is  now  directed 
there  to  hog  production.  One  concern  proposes  to 
invest  straightway  §300,000  in  a  packing  plant  to 
encourage  farmers  to  raise  hogs,  which  it  promises  to 
buy  from  them  without  the  intervention  of  middle¬ 
men.  For  years  hog  raising  has  been  carried  on  in  all 
the  colonies  in  connection  with  dairy  farming,  and  the 
output  increased  350  per  cent  between  1860  and  1890, 
the  number  in  New  Zealand — 26  per  cent  of  the  whole 
in  1890— having  increased  between  the  two  dates  from 
43,270  to  314,644.  Present  prices  for  hogs  and  hog 
products  are  so  satisfactory  in  this  country  that  any 
even  prospective  curtailment  of  our  foreign  markets 
cannot  be  viewed  without  disquiet.  A  notable  instance 
of  the  advance  in  the  value  of  hog  products  here 
during  the  past  two  years  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 


while  our  exports  of  beef  and  pork  products  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  were  68,000,000  pounds 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  their  value  was  §5,000,- 
000  greater,  the  difference  being  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  increased  price  of  hog  products. 

*  * 

So  the  cranberry  growers  propose  to  try  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  abroad.  Our  correspondent,  see  page 
571,  tells  how  they  will  try  to  do  this.  The  first  point, 
of  course,  is  to  get  the  fruit  to  show.  This  fruit  will 
be  donated  by  growers  who  take  in  exchange  for  it 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company.  With  this  fruit 
and  a  suitable  supply  of  cash,  it  is  proposed  to  send  an 
agent  abroad  who  shall  make  it  his  business  to  inter¬ 
est  foreign  dealers  and  consumers.  He  will  show  the 
value  of  the  American  cranberry,  establish  daily  auc¬ 
tion  sales  at  Liverpool,  interest  canners  and  preservers, 
etc.  The  object  of  this  will  be  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  surplus  crop  so  that  our  own  markets  will  not  be 
glutted.  This  seems  to  us  like  a  very  desirable  thing 
to  do,  and  we  hope  the  organization  will  succeed. 

*  * 

Last  spring  the  Minnesota  Legislature  appropriated 
§200,000  for  the  construction  of  a  State  elevator  at 
Duluth,  and  land  for  the  building  was  purchased  last 
month,  and  the  contract  has  already  been  made  for  its 
erection.  The  money  for  it  is  to  come  from  the  fees 
paid  by  the  owners  of  private  elevators  throughout 
the  State.  The  latter  have  just  made  a  case  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law.  They  assert  that  as  they 
have  to  pay  inspection  fees  while  the  State  will  pay 
none,  and  as  the  cost  of  the  building  is  to  be  taken 
from  their  fees,  the  law  taxes  one  class  of  citizens  to 
erect  a  structure  which  will  enter  into  competition 
with  and  injure  their  business  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  class,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.  It  is 
hardly  likely,  however,  that  they  can  gain  their  point, 
as  they  appear  to  be  stretching  the  constitutional 
limitations  in  that  direction  too  far. 

*  # 

From  Pierre,  S.  D.,  comes  this  statement : 

There  Is  no  more  profitable  business  than  poultry  farming:.  In  this 
section  there  are  not  enough  chickens  raised  to  supply  the  market,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mining  region  west  of  us.  Express  rates  are  very 
high,  and  therefore  poultry  brought  from  a  distance  is  very  expen¬ 
sive.  Grain  Is  cheap,  and  we  hope  to  see  some  one  start  a  chicken 
ranch.  The  climate  Is  dry  and  healthful,  and  poultry  seems  not  to 
be  affected  by  many  of  those  diseases  that  make  such  inroads  in 
damp  climates. 

The  present  low  price  of  wheat  has  taught  farmers 
many  new  things  about  that  grain.  Some  years  ago 
he  who  would  have  advocated  feeding  wheat  to  stock 
would  have  been  laughed  at.  Wheat  was  considered 
the  grain  for  human  consumption.  Now  the  times  are 
changed,  and  tons  of  wheat  will  go  to  make  pork 
rather  than  bread.  And  why  not  eggs  and  chickens 
as  well  as  pork  ?  Yes,  even  in  Dakota.  At  the  present 
prices  of  wheat  and  eggs,  is  it  not  sound  economy  for 
Dakota  to  export  a  portion  of  the  former  in  the  shape 
of  the  latter  ?  *  * 

Who  has  not  wondered  at  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  a  phonograph?  How  the  sound  waves  are  recorded 
and  reproduced  at  will !  After  all,  it  is  not  half  so 
delicate  or  -wonderful  as  the  way  little  things  are 
branded  into  the  life  of  a  child.  The  little  one  is  just 
beginning  to  see  and  understand  things  about  him. 
He  must  learn  by  observation  and  imitation.  Habits 
are  formed  and  impressions  created  that  never  can  be 
wiped  out.  You  may  scratch  your  furniture  and  save 
its  appearance  by  putting  on  more  paint  and  varnish, 
but  a  scratch  on  a  little  child’s  heart  will  leave  a  scar. 
Do  you  know  why  there  are  so  many  ill-mannerly, 
rude  and  selfish  children  ?  They  are  not  altogether 
responsible  for  their  ugly  traits.  They  picked  up 
little  things  from  their  parents  and  playmates — scold¬ 
ings,  hot  words,  hateful  actions  and  quarrels.  That 
is  where  the  bad  qualities  come  from.  A  little  child’s 
eyes  and  ears  are  mirrors.  Be  careful  how  you  act 
before  them.  Be  careful  for  the  child’s  sake  if  not 
for  your  own.  *  * 


For  some  years  past  this  country  and  England  have 
had  a  dispute  over  the  seals  on  the  Alaskan  coast. 
Great  money  interests  were  involved  and  national 
pride  was  at  stake.  Over  and  over  again  nations  have 
been  plunged  into  war  over  smaller  issues.  But  there 
was  no  war  in  this  case.  The  matter  was  submitted 
to  arbitration,  and  for  weeks  the  lawyers  on  either 
side  argued  with  brains  instead  of  bullets.  While  the 
decision  is  on  some  points  against  the  claims  of  this 
country,  there  is  no  effort  to  find  fault  or  offer  to  fight 
about  it.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for  arbitration.  We 
may  look  forward  to  an  International  Supreme  Court 
where  such  questions  may  be  decided  justly  and  with¬ 
out  violence.  There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  wars  were 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  alive  patriotism  and 
national  feeling.  That  is  dying  cut.  We  live  in  hope¬ 
ful  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  peaceful  victories 
of  the  student — the  self-denying  common  man — will 
be  ranked  above  those  of  the  soldier. 


The  R,  N.-Y.  has  frequently  advocated  the  sale  of 
water  in  straw-  and  other  berries,  as  well  as  in  or¬ 
chard  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  but  it  must  heartily  reprobate  the  sale  of 
water  as  beef — at  least  after  the  fashion  found  lately 
to  be  common  among  Philadelphia  cattle  dealers. 
These  draw  most  of  their  supplies  “  on  the  hoof”  from 
Chicago,  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  after  the 
animals  have  left  the  Windy  City  they  are  never 
watered  till  they  reach  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 
The  journey  requires  70  hours,  and  on  their  arrival 
the  wretched  beasts  are  able  to  drink  about  70  pounds 
of  water  apiece,  and  this  is  sold  as  beef  to  the  butchers. 
It  has  been  customary  to  give  water  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  East  Liberty,  Pa.,  but  of  late  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  stock  have  drained  off  all  the  water  in  the 
troughs  at  these  places,  so  that  the  parched  animals 
could  not  get  a  drop.  Of  course  in  warm  weather 
their  agony  is  fearful ;  but  what  care  the  wretches 
who  from  their  sufferings  can,  by  swindling,  gain  a 
few  dollars  ?  Isn’t  imprisonment  too  mild  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  such  brutes  ?  Would  a  vigorous  application 
of  the  cat-’o-nine-tails  be  severe  enough  ? 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

Here’s  a  singular  thing  that  we  find  about  wheat: 

Knock  off  the  first  letter  and  then  we  have  heat. 

Appropriate,  very,  at  this  time  of  year. 

But  knock  off  the  h  and  then  what  have  we  here? 

What  happens  the  product  of  mixed  heat  and  wheat? 

It’s  well  known  as  bread  and  the  same  we  do  eat. 

Now  knock  off  the  e  and  It’s  easy  as  scat! 

To  see  that  the  balance  tells  where  we  are  at. 

Now  si  ave  off  the  a  and  It’s  easy  to  see 

What’s  left  of  our  wheat  tells  the  tale  to  a  t, 

And  when  that  goes  too  we  have  only  zero 

And  that’s  where  wheat  prices  seem  likely  to  go! 

NO  baby-act  now  ! 

Keep  the  land  at  work. 

This  weather  tries  out  a  man. 

Never  make  a  creditor  of  your  land. 

Those  Ohio  hens  make  soap— page  583. 

Present  prices  make  folks  bored  of  trade. 

Eternal  honesty  the  price  of  independence. 

Have  you  clipped  the  weeds  In  the  meadow  yet  ? 

Pen  ny  wise  means  sense  expressed  with  the  pen. 

“  I  will  not  quit!”  Is  the  knot  that  makes  ‘  snap.” 

The  face  of  the  earth  does  not  need  the  woodchuck. 

IF  you  find  your  “  cheek  ”  growing,  shave  or  beard  It. 

Be  careful  of  the  bias  on  which  your  thoughts  are  cut. 

If  food  wheat  drops  In  price  should  not  seed  wheat  follow  It? 

Does  the  hired  man  take  his  type  of  manners  from  the  boss  ? 

Just  as  honorable  to  ship  wheat  In  egg  shells  as  to  ship  It  In  bags. 

“  Give  us  men  !  ”  That's  right,  turn  In  and  make  one  out  of  your¬ 
self  1 

A  cream  ”  of  strong  ammonia  and  whiting  will  polish  all  nickel 
work. 

Better  be  stout  than  fat.  What  Is  the  difference  between  the  two? 
Exercise. 

Better  boll  and  bottle  the  "  hardness  ”  out  of  cider,  as  our  friend 
tells  us  on  page  1 72. 

Do  you  like  to  invest  money  that  pays  no  Immediate  Interest?  Why, 
then,  pay  for  fertilizers  that  are  not  at  once  available  ? 

Remember  that  Crimson  clover  Is  an  annual.  That  Is,  it  will  not 
grow  the  second  season  any  more  than  cabbage  or  corn  will. 

When  the  hen  becomes  a  feather  eater,  make  feathers  bitter  and 
not  sweeter,  or  give  her  exercise  to  heat  her,  or,  as  a  laBt  resort,  just 
meat  her. 

How  many  farmers  there  are  who  have  failed  because  they  did 
thlrgs  by  halves  and  expected  some  mysterious  power  to  supply  the 
missing  halves. 

It  makes  one  feel  bad  to  see  the  water  In  a  brook  running  to  waste 
while  25  feet  above  it  crops  are  dying  from  thirst  I  Getting  that  water 
up  to  those  crops  Is  irrigation. 

During  the  month  of  June  2,338  tons  of  hay  were  sent  from  this 
country  to  England  against  234  tons  for  June  1892.  Holland  did  better 
yet,  sending  England  3,587  tons  against  1,705  for  June  1892. 

Will  Scarlet  clover  sown  with  Timothy  In  the  late  summer  or  fall 
make  such  a  rank  growth  In  the  spring  that  It  will  stifle  out  the 
Timothy?  From  what  we  can  learn  It  seems  better  to  sow  the  Scarlet 
clover  alone  always. 

What  will  cure  the  human  habit  of  eating  (and  drinking)  the  funds 
that  ought  to  “feather  the  nest?  ’  Feather  eating  In  hens  Is  cured  by 
putting  something  bitter  on  the  feathers.  Will  the  bitter  experience 
of  being  bitten  answer  for  humans? 

The  man  who  lets  September  catch  him  with  a  single  surplus 
ro  ster  on  his  place  wculd  steal  comforts  from  his  v  lfe  and  children. 
Does  the  surplus  rooster  lay  eggs  ?  Is  he  In  any  way  responsible  for 
eggB  ?  Do  you  keep  him  for  his  voice  or  his  society  ?  Kill  him  ! 

Fine  raw  bone  and  ashes  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  grain  or  fruit. 
(That  does  not  mean  that  It  Is  necessary  or  even  economical  to  mix 
them  before  applying.  Better  use  them  separately  as  explained  on 
page  573.  Do  you  mix  your  bread,  eggs,  coffee,  sugar  and  meat  before 
eating? 

In  a  pound  of  apples  are  about  1354  ounces  of  water  and  2)4  ounces 
of  dry  matter:  what  do  you  eat  the  apple  fcr?  A  tablespoonful  of 
elder  would  give  you  about  all  the  nourishment  there  is  In  It.  Still 
you  prefer  the  apple.  Why?  Because  you  want  to  provide  work  for 
your  teeth  and  stomach? 

Some  Idea  of  the  Injury  done  to  European  farmers  by  the  terrible 
drought  during  the  past  season  may  be  gained  by  the  general  accept¬ 
ance  In  France  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  “  French  agricul¬ 
ture  has  lost  as  much  money  this  year  because  of  the  drought  as  the 
Germans  received  by  way  of  war  indemnity  alter  1870.”  The  German 
indemnity  was  five  milliards  of  francs. 

IS  there  any  fear  that  aggressive  woman  will  soon  compete  with  man 
In  anoth-r  of  his  immemorial  occupations  ?  Lady  Carlisle,  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  that  name,  Is,  we  are  told,  training  a  staff  of  women  gar¬ 
deners  to  keep  the  grounds  of  her  Yorkshire  home  In  as  perfect  order 
as  their  discharged  male  predecessors  have  kept  them.  It  Is  reported 
that  the  fashion  1b  not  unlikely  to  extend  In  England,  and,  should  It 
do  so,  will  It  be  likely  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ? 
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FAT  FOUR-CENT  MILK  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

HERE  IS  HELPFUL  BENEVOLENCE 

How  it  all  Came  About. 

The  problem  of  transporting  and  delivering  milk  in 
good  condition,  especially  in  hot  weather,  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  more  difficult  of  solution  than  its  production. 
No  other  food  product  is  so  susceptible  to  contaminat¬ 
ing  surroundings,  or  is  so  quickly  changed  and  rend¬ 
ered  unfit  for  use  by  unfavorable  temperature  or  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  in  handling  it,  and  most  cities  are  now  supplied 
with  pure  milk  of  excellent  quality  delivered  in  good 
condition  promptly  from  the  dair’es.  But  this  costs 
money.  Dr.  Brush  of  Mount  Vernon,  previously 
referred  to  in  The  R  N.-Y,  supplies  what  he  claims  is 
the  best  milk  that  can  be  made,  but  he  gets  15  cents 
per  quart  for  it.  From  the  Mountain  Side  Farm  at 
Mahwah,  N.  J.,  described  in  these  columns  a  few 
months  since,  a  superior  quality  of  milk  from  regularly 
inspected  Jerseys,  is  delivered  to  customers  in  this 
city  at  12  cents  per  quart.  Our  friend  Francisco  is 
making  a  great  advance  on  his  former  excellent 
methods,  but  12  cents  a  quart  is  his  price.  So  we  see 
that  good  milk  is  possible  to  the  consumer,  but  it’s 
costly  as  well. 

But  t  remained  for  Mr.  Nathan  Straus  to  bring  to 
the  poorer  classes  in  this  city,  the  ones  who  most 
need  it,  the  best  of  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Mr.  Straus  attracted  notice  last  winter  by  his  scheme  of 
selling  to  the  poor  who  usually  buy  it  by  the  bucket¬ 
ful,  their  coal  at  wholesale  prices,  at  a  time  when  the 
dealers  were  squeezing  them  to  the  last  extremity. 
He  doesn’t  believe  in  giving  them  what  they  can  pay 
for,  and  thus  making  paupers  of  them,  but  he  does 
believe  in  selling  them  the  necessities  of  life  at  cost 
prices.  With  the  view  of  applying  this  principle  to 
milk,  he  last  spring  established  a  depot  for  its  distri¬ 
bution  on  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  East  Third  Street. 
Here  I  found  the  manager  and  his  assistants,  and  he 
kindly  showed  me  over  the  building,  and  explained 
the  manner  of  handling  and  distributing  the  milk. 

The  building  is  a  cheap  one  of  matched  lumber,  per¬ 
haps  50  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide. 

Where  the  Milk  Comes  From. 

“Where  do  you  get  your  supply  of  milk?”  I  asked 
the  manager  whom  I  found  in  the  salesroom  at  one 
end. 

“  From  the  herd  of  P.  E.  Sanford,  in  Orange  County, 
New  York.” 

“  Is  it  a  specially  selected  herd,  or  composed  of  just 
ordinary  farm  cows?” 

“  It  was  selected  after  an  examination  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian  who  was  sent  from  the  city  for  this  express 
purpose.  He  reported  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
herds  of  cows,  so  far  as  health  and  general  thrift  were 
concerned,  that  he  had  ever  seen.” 

“  In  what  shape  is  the  milk  delivered  to  you  ?  ” 

“  In  cans,  once  a  day.  Come  in  here  and  I’ll  show 
you  where  we  put  it.”  The  manager  led  the  way  into 
an  apartment  containing  two  immense  chests  or  ice¬ 
boxes  in  which  the  cans  of  milk  are  placed  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ice  until  needed.  “  There  is  room  for 
another  ice-box  here,  but  we  haven’t  needed  it  yet.” 

“  What  price  do  you  get  for  your  milk  ?  ” 

“  Foui  cents  per  quart,  and  two  cents  per  pint  for 
the  common  milk.  We  try  to  introduce  the  milk  dilu¬ 
tion  as  much  as  possible.  That  is  intended  for  sick 
babies,  or  those  whose  stomachs  are  too  weak  to  stand 
the  whole  milk.” 

An  Essay  on  Sterilizing. 

“  Do  you  sterilize  the  milk  ?  ” 

“  Only  the  dilution.  Come  in  here,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  method  of  doing  this.  For  the  dilution  we 
use  12  ounces  of  sugar  of  milk,  half  a  pint  of  lime 
water,  one  gallon  of  filtered  water,  and  one  gallon  of 
miik.  We  put  it  in  these  bottles  holding  six  ounces, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  a  quart  each.  They  are  then  put 
into  these  racks  ”  (a  bunch  of  deep  tin  cups  fastened 
together  by  tin  strips),  “and  put  into  the  boilers, 
which,  you  see,  are  much  like  wash  boilers.  These 
are  heated  by  gas,  and  the  water  is  just  at  the  boiling 
point  when  the  bottles  are  lowered  into  the  boiler. 
The  cover  is  put  on,  the  gas  is  turned  off,  and  they  are 
left  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  the  steam  that  does  the 
work.  The  bottles  are  left  uncorked  until  they  are 
taken  out,  when  they  are  closed  by  rubber  stoppers. 
At  first  we  put  in  the  stoppers  before  heating,  but  we 
managed  to  break  most  of  the  bottles.  This  is  the 
system  of  sterilizing  recommended  by  Pasteur.  The 
milk  is  not  boiled,  but  it  is  heated  sufficiently  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  disease  germs  or  bacteria  without  killing  the 
life  of  the  milk,  as  is  done  when  it  is  boiled.  After 
being  taken  from  the  boilers,  the  bottles  of  milk  are 
cooled  in  water,  and  are  then  put  in  tanks  of  ice- 
water  in  the  next  room  until  wanted.” 

“  What  price  do  you  get  for  this  dilution  ?” 

“  Six  cents  per  quart,  or  one  cent  per  bottle.” 


“  Do  you  require  a  deposit  on  the  bottles  containing 
the  milk  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  wouldn’t  get  many  of  them  back  if  we 
didn’t.  The  furnishing  of  these  bottles  is  quite  a  big 
expense.  They  are  all  thoroughly  washed  when 
returned,  then  they  are  boiled,  and  afterwards  put 
into  this  oven  and  baked  at  a  temperature  of  120 
degrees  C.  This  makes  them  thoroughly  clean.” 

How  the  Buyers  Take  to  It. 

‘  How  do  the  people  take  to  the  scheme  of  getting 
pure  milk  at  a  low  price  ?” 

“  Oh,  they  patronize  us  pretty  well,  but  many  of  the 
dealers  who  sell  from  the  stores  have  put  their  price 
at  four  cents,  and  many  of  the  people  *  ill  buy  of  them 
rather  than  come  down  here.  They  don’t  know  the 
difference  in  milk,  and  many  don’t  care  to  learn. 
Some  of  them  tell  us  that  our  milk  doesn’t  have  so 
much  cream  on  it  as  the  store  milk  ;  that  the  latter 
has  cream  on  it  an  inch  thick.  Of  course  it  is  con¬ 
densed  milk  doctored  up.  The  regular  dealers  can’t 
sell  milk  for  four  cents  a  quart,  because  they  must 
make  something  to  live,  while  we  don’t  care  to  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  it  except  the  cost  of  the  miik.  We  do 
quite  a  large  trade  in  milk  by  the  glass,  at  a  cent  a 
glass.  This  is  a  public  dock,  and  a  great  many  boys 
come  down  here  and  patronize  us  pretty  well.” 

“  Have  the  inspectors  visited  you  yet  ?” 

“Yes  they  came  down  here  with  a  great  rush  soon 
after  we  opened.  They  pretended  to  come  of  their 
own  option,  but  I  think  they  were  sent  by  some  of  the 
dealers.  They  made  a  great  show  of  testing  the  milk, 
but  soon  went  off  without  saying  anything.” 

I  tested  the  milk.  It  is  as  fine  milk  as  I  ever  drank, 
and  I  have  drank  a  good  deal.  I  sat  in  the  little  sales¬ 
room  at  the  end  of  the  building  and  saw  the  women 
come  up  with  a  lot  of  empty  bottles,  return  them,  and 
take  away  with  them  others  filled  with  milk.  The 
boys  came  up  and  for  a  cent  a  glass  got  just  as  good 
milk  as  Vanderbilt  gets  from  his  Jerseys  at  Oakdale. 
Some  came  with  pails  for  the  milk,  thus  avoiding  any 
deposit  for  bottles.  It  is  a  grand  thing  for  the  poor  in 
this  most  densely  populated  tenement  district.  It 
does  away  with  the  middleman’s  profit,  but  not  with 
the  middleman.  Best  of  all,  it  furnishes  a  pure  and 
healthful  beverage  as  well  as  a  nutritious  food  to  the 
class  who  generally  get  the  fag  end  of  everything.  If 
the  people  among  whom  the  work  is  done,  and  who 
pn  fit  by  it,  do  not  appreciate  it,  and  gather  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  methods  as  well,  they  don’t  live  up  to 
their  privileges.  Better  were  it  for  the  poor  of  our 
cities  were  there  more  Nathan  Strauses.  f.  h.  y. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

The  new  commission  established  by  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  to  inspect  the  peach  orchards  of  the  State 
is  becoming  very  unpopular  in  many  places.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  commissioner  can 
examine  any  orchard  and  cut  down  at  will  any  peach 
tree  showing,  in  his  opinion,  any  signs  of  the  yellows, 
and  the  owner  has  no  redress.  What  redress  should  he 
want,  until  some  remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  ?  A  late  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says  that  extra  fertilization  of  the  orchard  has  no 
beneficial  effect  in  preventing  or  getting  rid  of  the 
malady,  and  as  there  is  no  known  remedy,  why  should 
an  orchardist  object  to  the  removal  of  trees  which  are 
a  danger  to  his  own  interests  as  well  as  to  those  of  his 
neighbors  who  own  peach  trees  ? 

X  X  X 

The  bicycle  is  likely  to  prove  as  dangerous  a  rival 
to  the  saddle  horse  as  electricity  to  the  draft  horse. 
In  all  civilized  countries  it  has  already  appeared  in 
multitudinous  numbers  in  civil  life;  and  the  armies  of 
all  civilized  countries  are  rapidly  recognizing  in  it  an 
important  auxiliary  in  warfare.  Indeed  man  on  the 
bicycle  can  vastly  outtravel  and  outlast  man  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  winner  in  the  famous  military  ride  last 
fail  between  Vienna  and  Berlin  covered  the  distance 
in  71  hours  40  minutes,  and  his  horse  was  thoroughly 
spent  at  the  end  ;  while  Fischer,  who  lately  won  a 
bicycle  race  over  the  same  road,  accomplished  the 
task  in  31  hours,  and  was  comparatively  fresh  at  the 
close.  Regular  tra:ns  take  16  hours  to  make  the  trip, 
and  Fischer’s  speed  averaged  11  %  miles  an  hour. 
Still  more  wonderful  was  the  performance  in  another 
late  race  between  Vienna  and  Klagenfurt,  when  the 
distance — 236  miles — was  covered  by  a  party  of  sol¬ 
diers  equipped  to  the  bicycle  military  standard,  in  17 
hohrs  1  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of  14  miles  an  hour ! 
The  Russian  army  has  adopted  the  bicycle  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  in  spite  cf  the  inferior  condition  of 
the  roads,  the  exploits  of  the  soldiers  on  it  surpass 
those  of  even  Cossacks  on  horseback.  Military  ex¬ 
periments  with  it  in  Italy  give  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
and  in  England,  where  its  use  has  until  lately  been 
confined  to  the  volunteers  and  militia,  it  has  just  been 
made  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  regular  army. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  used  mainly  for  scouting  and 
carrying  dispatches,  but  the  riders  are  fully  equipped 
for  skirmish  or  battle,  and  as  the  supply  of  horses  for 


military  purposes  is  somewhat  scant  in  all  European 
countries  except  Russia,  the  bicycle,  on  account  of 
its  helping  as  a  substitute  in  this  direction,  as  well  as 
fcr  its  excellence  in  other  respects,  is  hailed  as  a  god¬ 
send.  %  %  t 

Less  than  usual  has  been  heard  this  year  about  the 
Gips y  Moth  ;  but  the  pest  still  flourishes  in  an  area  of 
over  200  square  miles  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Were  it  not  for  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  no  doubt  the  nuisance 
would  by  this  time  have  extended  its  ravages  over 
most  of  the  State  and  into  neighboring  States  also. 
The  State  Legislature  has,  in  all,  appropriated  $275,000 
for  its  destruction,  and  the  Agricultural  Society 
employs  100  men  in  fighting  it,  by  spraying  Paris  green 
in  large  quantities  on  the  infected  trees  and  grass. 
The  good  work  has  been  persistently  going  on  during 
the  last  five  years  and  favorable  results  have  been 
especially  notable  for  the  first  time  this  season.  The 
Legislature  and  Society  deserve  well  of  the  farmers, 
not  only  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  also  for  the  generosity  and  vigor  with  which 
they  have  been  fighting  to  limit  the  ravages  of  the  pest 
and  ultimately  exterminate  it. 

X  X  X 

An  early  effort  is  to  be  made  to  pass  the  Anti-Option 
Bill  through  Congress  in  much  the  same  form  as  that 
introduced  by  Representative  Hatch  of  Missouri  during 
the  last  session,  and  which  would  have  passed  both 
Houses  were  it  not  for  the  filibustering  tactics  of  its 
opponents.  As  it  was,  it  received  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  and  a  majority  of  11  in  the 
Senate,  but  failed  to  receive  the  two -thirds  vote 
necessary  to  suspend  the  rules  in  the  House  on  March 
1,  just  before  the  close  of  Congress.  The  enemies  of 
the  law  are  hopeful  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
will  be  less  urgent  in  their  pressure  for  its  passage 
and  consequently  that  some  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  supported  it  formerly  will  fail 
to  do  so  in  future.  Then  again,  they  are  resolved  to 
have  it  referred  to  a  hostile  committee  in  each  House, 
so  that  it  may  be  sa'ely  pigeon-holed,  and  in  case  of 
failure  in  this  direction  they  say  that  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture  Merton  will  use  his  best  efforts  against  it, 
while  Secretary  Rusk  strongly  favored  it.  Finally, 
even  if  it  should  pass  both  Houses,  they  declare  that 
President  Cleveland  is  absolutely  certain  to  veto  it. 
The  advocates  of  the  measure,  however,  are  confident 
and  intend  to  pu-h  it  str-  nuously  through  Congress  in 
the  expectation  that  so  strong  an  expression  of  public 
opinion  may  be  evoked,  that  it  will  ultimately  become 
a  law  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 

X  X  t 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  member  for  Halifax  introduced  a  bill  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  Maritime  Sugar  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  in  reality  a  Trust  embracing  all  the 
sugar  refineries  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  There 
was  such  a  strong  objection  to  the  monopoly,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  finally  withdrew  the  measure,  but  later 
an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  similar 
bill  through  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature,  but  it  met 
with  a  like  fate.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  same 
man  has  secured  in  England  the  incorporate n  of  the 
Acadia  Sugar  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000, 
and  the  right  to  operate  in  Canada,  although  the  new 
organization  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Trust,  the 
incorpo  ation  of  which  had  been  refused  by  the  Do¬ 
minion  and  Provincial  Legislatures.  To  show  the 
drift  of  its  operations,  it  is  announced  that  the  Nova 
Scotia  S  igar  Refinery  is  to  receive  stock  in  the  new 
organization  amounting  to  $1,200,000,  although  its 
present  holdings  are  worth  only  $300,000,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  monopo  y  are  to  be  treated 
with  equal  generosity,  while  the  public  must  pay  big 
interest  on  the  “  water  ”  thus  injected  into  the  stock. 
There  are  numerous  emphatic  expressions  of  surprise 
that  an  incorporation  evidently  objectionable  to  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Legislatures  should  be  easily 
secured  in  England  and  prcwe  legal  in  Canada,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  Dominion  Anti-Combine  Liw. 
Indeed,  a  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  legality 
of  English  incorporation  acting  without  consent 
within  our  neignbor’s  territory. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Why  Isn’t  the  Badger  corn  harvester  a  good  Idea?  It  must  cer¬ 
tainly  save  backaches  ai.d  do  rapid  work  besides.  I  Z.  Merrlam, 
Whitewater,  Wls.,  will  send  descriptions  of  it. 

That  well-known  nursery  firm,  Green’s  Nursery  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y  ,  calls  special  attention  to  its  new  red  raepoerry,  Royal 
Church.  It  Is  well  to  try  what  this  nouse  recommends  so  highly. 

House  carts  are  handy  on  the  farm.  One  can  get  them  into  places 
where  a  wagon  cannot  be  taken,  and  they  can  be  turned  in  the  length 
of  a  horse.  By  all  means,  however,  get  the  wide  tires.  Hons  :n  &  Co., 
Tatamy,  Pa.,  furnlsn  carts  wltn  wide  and  narrow  tires,  as  desired. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Heller  riding  harrow  show  contidenee 
In  it  when  they  offer  to  return  one’s  money  If  he  doesn't  Use  the  harrow 
alter  using  it.  It  seems  to  be  cons'ructed  on  the  right  principle  to 
thoroughly  pulverize  the  soli.  They  are  making  special  prices  now. 
Particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Heller  Manufacturing  Company 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Hay  Is  being  shipped  to  Europe  this  year  In  much  larger  quantities 
than  ever  before.  It  Is  baled,  of  course,  and  no  do  bt  the  Increased 
exportation  will  create  a  greater  demand  lor  hay  presses.  Readers  of 
The  R.  N  -Y.  have  already  asked  wnere  they  could  get  presses  to  suit 
their  peculiar  wants.  The  Collins  Plow  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  make  all 
kinds  and  sizes,  and  we  think  can  satisfy  almost  any  customer’s  w  ants 
In  this  line. 


RELATIVE  COST  OF  OUR  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS 

UR  topic  seeks  to  include  only  our  collegiate 
schools  for  women  and  coeducational  institu¬ 
tions.  The  facts  here  given  are  taken  from  a  full 
article  on  the  subject  in  Harper’s  Bazar.  They  are 
given  partly  in  the  language  of  the  writer,  Lida  Rose 
McCabe,  partly  as  we  must  condense  them  to  fit  our 
space. 

To  touch  at  once  the  heart  of  the  question,  the  com¬ 
parative  cost,  aside  from  extras  and  incidentals,  may 
be  expressed  in  the  following  table  : 


WOMEN’S  COLLEGES.  Tuition  alone 

Mount  Holyoke .  $200  $75 

Woman’s  College .  300  1  00 

Wellesley .  350  150 

Smith .  350  100 

Vassar . 400  115 

Bryn-Mawr .  475  100 

CO-EDUCATIONAL.  Tuition. 

Boston  University .  $100 

Cornell .  100 

University  of  Michigan .  20 

Northwestern  University .  40 

Oneriin  College .  45 

Syracuse . ’ .  00 

Wesleyan . 75 


The  student  who  is  hoping  to  attend  a  college,  needs 
first  of  all  to  obtain  the  catalogues  of  the  institutions 
between  which  the  question  “which”  lies.  The  most 
concise  and  practical  information  is  obtained  thus,  and 
it  is  always  reliable.  But — and  this  is  a  rock  that 
many  do  not  suspect — perhaps  there  never  was  an 
institution  where  “extras”  did  not  spring  up  to  con¬ 
front  the  unwary.  Sometimes  these  are  for  things 
that  are  absolutely  necessary.  Again  they  may  be 
merely  suggested  by  the  spi>  it  of  the  institution,  or 
by  the  social  instincts  or  the  pride  of  the  ones  con¬ 
cerned. 

According  to  Miss  McCabe,  who  gained  many  actual 
facts  from  chats  with  students  and  peeps  into  account 
books,  an  uncatalogued  article  that  confronts  the 
student,  often  with  embarrassment,  is  the  toilette. 
At  Bryn-Mawr  and  the  Woman’s  College  mortar-board 
and  gown  are  obligatory,  while  at  the  olher  colleges, 
excepting  the  Seniors,  who  wear  them  on  special 
occasions,  as  Tree  day  at  Wellesley,  or  Commence¬ 
ment  at  Harvard  Annex,  the  greatest  independence  in 
d^ess  prevails.  This  very  independence  is  misleading 
to  a  Freshman.  College  authorities  and  graduates  are 
wont  to  reiterate  that  a  girl  requires  no  more,  no  less, 
dress  at  college  than  at  home.  No  less  sweeping  than 
unsatisfactory  is  this  assertion.  Consider  the  social 
occasions  of  college  life,  then  trust  to  common-sense, 
individual  taste  to  govern  you  in  preparing  the  Fresh¬ 
man  wardrobe.  One  year’s  assimilation  of  the  college 
atmosphere  will  be  a  safe  guide  in  matters  of  dress 
for  the  ensuing  college  course.  Vassar  gives  two 
annual  balls  which  require  full  dress.  “Three  gowns 
for  recitaf.^n  will  last  me  a  year,”  writes  a  Vassar 
girl  of  liberal  income.  Light  dresses  are  worn  a  great 
deal  at  Wellesley.  More  variety  of  toilette  prevails 
there  than  elsewhere.  But  a  Wellesley  Senior,  whose 
gowns  always  bespoke  the  lady,  says  that  $50  covered 
the  cost  of  her  last  year’s  college  wardrobe. 

Miss  McCabe  presents  the  theory  that  no  girl  can 
afford  to  neglect  her  toilette  in  or  out  of  college.  It 
is  not  only  a  personal  but  a  public  duty  to  present  at 
all  times  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive  appearance. 
When  nature  has  not  given  a  woman  taste  in  dress,  it 
is  the  place  of  education  to  supply  it.  The  college 
that  overlooks  it  fails  to  fulfill  its  whole  duty.  Aside 
from  this  view  of  the  question,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  great  crucifixion  of  both  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  to  be  obliged  to  dress  on  a  scale  below  that 
which  prevails.  Yet  to  many  the  necessary  amount 
for  board  and  tuition,  often  so  hardly  attained,  repre¬ 
sents  almost  their  full  thought  as  to  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  And  many  must  mortify  their  pride  for  the 
sake  of  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

There  are  numerous  temptations,  too,  in  the  way 
of  concerts,  lectures  and  plays  at  Vassar,  Wellesley 
and  Bryn  Mawr.  Class  fees,  society  fees  and  decoi  a- 
tion  of  rooms  are  other  extras.  At  Smith,  however, 
the  student  is  restricted  to  one  society,  whose  initia¬ 
tion  fee  is  but  $1  and  yearly  dues  $1  additional. 

It  is  in  board,  lodging,  laundry,  laboratory  and 
library  usage  that  greatest  variation  of  expenses  is 
noted.  Vassar  aims  to  avoid  all  extra  charges  in  its 
proper  work.  With  that  purpose  in  view,  the  charge 
to  all  students  who  reside  in  the  college  is  $400.  This 
includes  tuition  in  all  college  studies,  board,  and  the 
washing  of  one  dozen  plain  pieces  weekly.  This  sum 
also  provides  board  during  the  vacations,  which  at 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  involves  an  additional  expense  at  the  rate  of  $0 
to  $8.50  per  week.  This  item  to  a  student  who  comes 
a  long  distance  and  is  obliged  to  remain  at  the  col¬ 
lege  during  vacations,  is  not  without  import.  Use  of 
chemicals,  breakage  in  the  laboratory,  library,  and 
admission  to  all  concerts  and  lectures  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  $400. 


While  chemicals  and  laboratory  breakages  are 
“extras”  at  Wellesley,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr  and  the 
Woman’s  College,  extra  nominal  charge  is  made  at 
Vassar  for  medical  attendance,  both  for  office  and 
private  consultation.  Office  consultation  is  free  at 
other  colleges. 

Vassar  students  supply  their  own  towels  and  nap¬ 
kins  for  the  table,  as  is  required  by  all  other  colleges 
except  Bryn-Mawr  and  the  Harvard  Annex.  Text¬ 
books,  stationery,  drawing  materials,  etc.,  are  to  be 
had  at  current  rates  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  mus’c 
and  painting  and  the  use  of  instruments  are  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  all  colleges,  and  entail  an  average  additional 
cost  of  $100  a  year. 

The  total  charge  at  Mount  Holyoke  is  $200.  This 
leads  in  economy  of  outlay,  followed  closely  by  the 
Woman’s  College.  Bryn-Mawr  and  the  Harvard  Annex 
are  the  most  expensive,  with  Vassar  in  close  prox¬ 
imity.  An  Annex  girl  confesses  that  by  the  most 
rigid  economy  she  pulled  through  one  year  on  $800. 
Wellesley  and  Smith  are  about  equal,  with  economic 
margin,  if  any,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  A  Wellesley 
student  states  that  $500  covered  her  entire  expenses 
last  year  ;  $800  is  the  average  at  Vassar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  with  rigid  restriction  to 
necessary  expenses,  the  cost  of  education  in  these 
higher  institutions  is  not  small,  while  the  tone  that 
prevails  in  most  of  them  calls  for  much  additional  out¬ 
lay  if  the  student  is  to  find  any  comfort  outside  of 
absorption  in  her  work. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  GENTEEL  OCCUPATIONS. 

HAVE  been  considerably  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  one  of  the  magazines  on  “What  Society 
Offers  Mary  Crew  ;  ”  also  in  the  comments  on  Mary 
Vaughn’s  article  in  Tim  R.  N.-Y.  on  “  Working  to 
Live.”  “  Mary  Grew,”  wholly  uneducated,  belonged 
to  that  pitiable  class  of  girls  who  failed  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  because  she  knew  not  where  to  iook  for  it, 
except  in  the  shops  and  factories,  directly  in  the 
district  where  she  lived.  If  those  philanthropically 
inclined  people  who  claim  to  be  friends  to  the  working 
girls  would  help  them  to  obtain  work  outside  of  their 
immediate  environments,  even  out  in  the  country, 
where  no  one  who  is  willing  to  work  need  starve,  how 
happy  they  might  be,  and  how  their  mental  horizon 
would  widen  and  their  physical  strength  improve. 

The  one  girl  spoken  of  by  Mary  Vaughn  belongs  to 
an  entirely  different  class,  though  not  more  worthy. 
Provided  with  an  education  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  world  as  well  as  acquaintances  able  to  help  her 
along,  she  makes  the  common  mistake  of  depending 
on  the  influence  of  rich,  influential  friends  to  procure 
an  advantageous  situation  rather  tnan  on  her  own 
strength  and  capabilities.  If  her  knowledge  of  the 
world  had  been  greater,  she  would  have  known  at  the 
outset  that  99  times  out  of  100  rich  and  influential 
friends  are  the  most  useless  kind  of  friends  for  a  poor 
girl  to  have,  unless  they  pay  her  expenses  gratuitously; 
for  their  influence  in  other  directions  is  not  worth  a 
row  of  pins.  They  only  stand  between  her  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  usually  disapprove  of  any  honest  pay¬ 
ing  work  because  it  doesn’t  come  under  the  head  of 
genteel  employment.  There  is  no  kind  of  work  that 
pays  so  poorly  and  requires  so  much  labor  as  these 
so-called  genteel  employments,  and  any  one  who  is 
entirely  dependent  on  her  own  exertions,  cannot 
afford  to  accept  a  situation  which  will  leave  her  50 
cents  in  debt  for  board  alone  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
be  the  employment  ever  so  genteel.  I  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  or  patience  with  young  ladies  who  tramp  miles 
over  country  roads  on  a  rainy  day  canvassing  for  com¬ 
plexion  powder  or  an  improved  make  of  corsets,  be¬ 
cause  their  health  is  so  delicate  that  they  are  unable 
to  do  heavy  work,  and  they  are  tryirg  to  earn  a  living 
by  doing  some  genteel  work.  Genteel  begging  I  call 
it,  as  one  purchases  what  they  offer  only  to  keep  them 
from  starving.  Talk  about  health  !  None  but  the 
most  robust  could  stand  genteel  work  of  that  kind. 
Taking  in  washing  would  be  easier  and  far  more 
lucrative  ;  while  a  position  as  chambermaid,  waitress 
or  nurse  would  be  much  more  independent  and  self- 
respecting,  and  preferable  to  being  a  governess  in  a 
shabby-genteel  family.  In  these  days  of  schools  and 
schools,  there  are  comparatively  few  governesses  em¬ 
ployed. 

Doubtless  the  rich,  influential  friends  would  shut 
out  a  nursemaid,  waitress  or  chambermaid  from  their 
select  circle  ;  but  those  are  positions  which  mean  good 
board  and  fair  pay  for  doing  light  work,  and  one  need 
not  be  vulgar  or  uneducated  necessarily.  To  be  sure, 
one’s  circle  of  acquaintances  may  be  limited,  but  books 
are  free  to  every  one,  and  the  daily  companionship  of 
the  best  authors  will  be  less  expensive  than  an  hour 
a  week  with  those  rich  friends  whose  influence  is  not 


always  of  the  best.  While  as  nursemaid  one  has  the 
companionship  of  such  as  make  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  namely,  Christ's  little  ones,  who  oftentimes 
learn  to  love  their  nurse  better  than  their  own 
mothers  of  whom  they  see  so  little.  As  for  being  de¬ 
graded  by  such  work,  a  girl  may  meet  with  actual 
insults  while  seeking  “genteel  ”  employment. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 

MISS  PARLOA’S  DEMONSTRATION  LECTURE 
ON  ICE  CREAM. 

HE  RECIPE. — One  generous  pint  of  milk,  one 
quart  of  cream,  two  eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
one-third  of  a  cupful  of  flour.  Put  the  milk  in  the 
double  boiler  and  on  the  fire.  Beat  the  eggs,  flour  and 
one  cupful  of  sugar  together  until  very  light.  Stir 
into  the  boiling  milk.  Cook  20  minutes,  stirring  often. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  cool.  When  cold,  beat  in  the 
rest  of  the  sugar  and  the  cream.  Add  the  flavors  and 
freeze.  Some  maraschino  cordial,  etc.,  added  con¬ 
verted  this  recipe  into  the  distinctive  “  Maraschino 
Ice  Cream  ;  ”  but  Miss  Parloa  recommended  its  use  for 
all  ordinary  creams,  the  variations  being  made  chiefly 
by  flavorings.  She  declared  it  to  be  the  best  of  all  the 
creams  except  the  French  creams,  and  a  certain  brand 
known  as  “Philadelphia.”  Her  proviso  was,  however, 
that  measurings  must  be  accurate,  cooking  correct, 
and  order  of  putting  together  as  per  recipe.  The  chief 
points  made  were  that  the  milk  must  be  boiling  when 
the  mixture  of  egg,  flour  and  sugar  is  put  into  it ;  and 
that  the  cream  must  be  cooked  20  minutes,  and  not 
longer,  this  method  giving  a  much  sweeter,  finer 
flavored  article.  After  removing  from  the  stove  the 
remaining  materials  must  be  beaten ,  and  not  merely 
stirred  in. 

Fruit  Creams. — For  these,  Miss  Parloa  said  that  she 
preferred  cream  rather  than  custard.  Peaches,  for 
instance,  to  be  stewed  with  sugar,  mashed,  put 
through  a  strainer,  mixed  with  cream,  and  frozen; 
strawberries  to  be  covered  with  one-half  as  much 
sugar  as  berries,  and  left  to  stand  one  hour.  Then 
after  mashing  and  straining,  as  much  cream  as  fruit 
is  to  be  added  before  freezing. 

Freezing. — In  freezing  the  creams,  the  lecturer 
insisted  that  the  ice  and  salt  should  not  be  mixed. 
One-third  of  the  ice  to  be  used  must  be  covered  with 
a  layer  of  one-third  the  salt,  and  pounded  down  firmly. 
Then  the  second  third,  and  the  last,  packing  each 
solidly.  A  mistake  often  made  is  in  removing  the 
stopper  at  bottom  of  freezer.  This  is  not  to  be  removed 
unless  there  is  so  much  water  as  to  render  the  stirring 
liable  to  throw  it  into  the  freezer,  as  the  water  is  a 
dintinct  help.  Gentle  turning,  she  averred,  can  never 
make  a  well-grained  cream.  The  first  five  minutes 
may  be  slow  ;  then  scrape  down  the  cream  from  the 
sides  and  turn  rapidly,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with 
short  rests  between  to  regain  breath.  If  the  cream  is 
to  stand  after  freezing,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  more 
salt  added,  the  ice  packed  solid  again,  the  freezer 
covered  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place. 

The  ice  must  be  fine — not  coarser  than  small  hickory 
nuts.  Miss  Parloa  illustrated  this  by  complaining  of 
the  ice  that  was  given  her  to  use,  and  sending  for  the 
duck  bag  and  wooden  mallet,  and  pounding  it  to  suit 
her  requirements.  The  average  woman  would  be 
likely  to  find  the  output  of  strength  insisted  on  by  the 
lecturer  throughout  the  process  beyond  her  slight 
powers.  One  present  commented:  “  I  shall  buy  my 
cream.”  myba  y.  norys. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Ants  and  other  crawling  insects  may, 
mostly,  be  fenced  away  from  plant, 
shrub  or  tree  by  a  circle  of  dry  ashes 
kept  thereabout.  J.  n. 

Baking  Fruit  Cake. — A  small,  wooden 
salt  box  is  excellent  to  use  in  baking 
fruit  cake,  as  the  contents  will  not  burn 
so  readily  as  in  tin.  Sides  and  bottom 
must  first  be  lined  with  oiled  paper,  g.  h. 

Remedy  for  Snake-bite.— Our  doctor’s 
remedy  for  this  is  to  take  the  person  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  snake  to  a  clay  hill  and  bury  the 
part  if  possible  for  an  hour  or  two  in  clay 
mud.  I  suppose  clay  taken  to  the  patient 
would  do  as  well.  f.  m. 

Ironing  Day  Again. — Shorten  your  iron¬ 
ing  “  day  ”  into  an  hour  or  two.  I  never 
iron  sheets,  flannels  or  kitchen  towels. 
Being  very  busy,  I  have  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  doing  so.  There  are  enough 
things  that  must  be  ironed  ;  there  are 
also  enough  that  must  be  done  standing, 
so  sit  down  to  your  ironing. 

A  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

Not  New,  But  for  Young  Housekeepers. — 
Boil  fresh  beef  until  tender,  also  cook 
water  all  out ;  salt.  Cut  in  pieces  which 
will  go  in  glass  fruit  cans  ;  fill  closely  not 
to  leave  any  air  in  ;  seal  quickly  and  feel 
secure.  Spare  rib,  chicken,  souse,  veal 
or  any  meat  can  be  kept  as  long  as  you 
leave  it  alone.  r.  t.  h. 

Reading  Dialect. — What  is  the  general 
opinion  as  to  letting  young  people  read 
such  writings  as  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife  and 
all  dialect  stories  ?  How  can  our  children 
learn  to  use  good  language  and  grammar 
and  to  spell  correctly  when  so  much  of 
our  literature  is  being  written  in  that 
style  ?  I  think  it  very  hurtful  in  this 
way.  MRS.  MAYN. 

Mutton  Stew. — Cut  your  mutton  as  for 
other  stews,  place  in  a  stew  pan  and 
cover  with  boiling  water;  let  stew  slowly 
till  it  is  tender,  and  the  water  all  boiled 
off.  Then  add  a  large  cupful  of  sweet  milk 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  stirred  into 
it,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  a  pinch 
of  Cayenne  and  a  little  thyme  and  sweet 
marjoram  ;  let  it  boil  up  once,  turn  over 
nicely  toasted  bread  and  serve.  w. 

Special  Starching  and  Ironing. — If, 
when  starching  indigo-blue  calico,  the 
starch  is  made  blue  by  adding  dissolved 
bluing,  it  will  not  show  when  ironed, 
but  will  look  like  new  print.  A  shirt- 
bosom  can  be  ironed  nicely  over  a  folded 
newspaner.  when  no  bosom-board  is  at 
hand.  Pour  boiling  water  on  a  piece  of 
white  soap,  then  add  the  suds  to  the 
starch,  and  it  will  not  stick  to  the  iron. 

F.  H. 

A  Sunday  Dinner  that  is  easily  pre¬ 
pared  is  potatoes  warmed  in  milk  gravy, 
together  with  canned  salmon  drained  of 
its  liquor  and  fried  in  some  butter,  then 
placed  on  a  platter,  and  garnished  with 
hard  boiled  eggs.  These  may  be  cut  in 
halves,  and  a  piece  of  butter  laid  on  each 
half.  Small  potatoes  pared  and  boiled, 
and  the  milk  gravy  poured  over  them 
while  hot,  are  equally  nice.  m. 

Ginghams  that  Shrink.— To  make  a 
tuck  on  the  wrong  side  of  gingham  skirts 
close  above  the  ruffle,  running  it  by 
hand  just  where  the  ruffle  is  stretched 
on,  is  excellent.  But  when  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  by  a  bias  piece  stitched  around 
the  bottom,  a  neat  sewer  can  put  a  tuck 
in  the  same  way  ;  great  care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  have  the  seam  of  the 
tuck  on  the  line  of  the  stitching  on  the 
fold.  I  always  do  this  way  with  both 
the  sleeves  and  the  skirts  of  children’s 
dresses  and  aprons.  MRS.  mayn. 

Home  Ingenuity. — I  have  just  learned 
how  to  make  some  vases  for  my  organ.  I 
took  two  lamp  chimneys — large  size — and 
pasted  some  transfer  pictures  on  the  in¬ 
side  ;  then  I  painted  the  inside  of  the 
chimney  a  pale  pink.  A  fancy  shaped 
bottim  of  board  covered  with  putty  re¬ 
ceived  the  chimneys.  These  were  painted 
to  match,  as  was  also  a  row  of  flowers 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


and  leaves  made  of  the  putty  around  the 
bottom.  Thus  I  have  two  lovely  vases 
which  will  hold  water  and  which  suit 
me  “  to  a  T.”  A.  M. 

Elderberry  Pies. — A  few  green  grapes 
or  plums  in  elderberry  pies  improve  them 
more  than  vinegar  or  lemon.  m.  m. 

As  We  Are. — The  editor  of  Life  asserts, 
regarding  the  average  American,  that  the 
application  of  electricity  to  filling  teeth, 
or  converting  sawdust  into  table  butter 
kindles  in  his  bosom  an  excitement  he 
never  experienced  in  the  art  department. 

A  Good  Bath  Brick  is  worth  many  times 
its  cost  (six  or  eight  cents)  to  keep  the 
cutlery  bright,  and  a  bright  steel  knife 
and  fork  seem  far  more  ornamental  than 
tarnished  silver  plate.  “Waste  not,  want 
not,”  is  a  good  old  maxim,  and  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  present  generation  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Poor  Richard,  m.  m. 

Sham  Holders. — A  light  pine  frame  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  pillow  shams, 
with  a  strip  of  cloth  tacked  across  the 
top  and  through  the  middle,  upon  which 
to  pin  the  shams,  is  better  for  daily 
use  than  those  that  are  patented.  One 
can  take  the  frame  from  the  bed  and  set  it 
away  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  there 
is  no  crease  across  the  freshly- ironed 
shams.  j.  L.  K. 

Molasses  Not  Molasses. — Those  who  use 
light-colored  molasses  for  cooking  sacri¬ 
fice  sweetness  and  flavor  to  color.  An  old 
baker  says  that  dealers  take  a  fair  grade 
of  dark  molasses,  add  cheap  brown  sugar 
and  still  cheaper  glucose,  and  sell  the 
compound  for  less  than  the  pure  article 
must  bring.  Thus  they  meet  the  demands 
of  those  who  claim  that  the  dark,  rich 
color  of  good  molasses  is  dirt,  and  ask 
for  light-colored  products.  G.  n. 

Mrs.  Miller,  who  knows  all  about  hand¬ 
some  gowns,  affirms  that  all  the  big 
prices  reputed  as  paid  for  dresses  are 
largely  fictitious  and  never  deceive  know¬ 
ing  ones.  The  handsomest  velvet  dress 
that  could  be  devised  could  not  cost  over 
$250,  and  a  cloth  dress  is  worth  only 
$150  at  the  highest  price.  Old  laces  or 
something  expensive  in  trimming  might 
make  a  dress  cost  a  great  deal  more,  but 
on  the  whole,  $100  or  $200  would  go  a 
long  ways  towards  getting  the  finest 
kind  of  material  for  dresses. 

Cheerfulness. — Two  or  three  years  ago 
I  read  that  “  quiet,  persistent  cheerful¬ 
ness  ”  had  accomplished  wonders  for  a 
correspondent.  I  have  tried  to  try  it 
since.  It  is  hard  to  persist  in  cheerful¬ 
ness  when  your  inclinations  and  provo¬ 
cations  point  the  other  way.  But  the 
persistence  brings  its  reward.  Here  is 
another  thing  worth  trying  :  “Whenever 
you  find  yourself  feeling  blue,  some¬ 
thing  for  somebody  else  go  do.”  This  is 
a  famous  physician’s  remedy  for  blues, 
given  very  privately  to  the  patient. 
Another  thing — whenever  I  have  felt 
particularly  ugly  toward  some  one,  l 
have  made  myself  do  them  some  favor. 

A.  B.  p. 

Something  New. — The  Modern  Priscilla 
urges  that  a  dainty  and  novel  piece  of 
crocheting  easily  accomplished  is  an  um¬ 
brella  case.  For  this  use  Brainard  & 
Armstrong’s  black  knitting  silk,  a  fine 
crochet  hook  and  a  brass  ring  sufficiently 
large  to  slip  readily  over  the  ferule  of 
an  umbrella.  Begin  by  crocheting  with 
single  crochet  over  the  brass  ring.  In 
the  stitches  thus  formed  make  a  row  of 
d  c,  widening  i  st.  Continue  with  d  c 
rows  until  the  case  is  as  long  as  your 
umbrella,  being  careful  to  widen  one 
every  three  rows,  though  much  depends 
on  the  size  of  your  umbrella,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  fit  it.  Finish  the  top 
with  a  row  of  small  shells. 

Reading  vs.  Fancy  Work.— I  used  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  crocheting,  but  since  I 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  delightful 
world  of  books,  I  regret  that  I  ever 
wasted  so  much  time.  Every  country 
woman  must  choose  which  she  will  be 
ignorant  of — fancy  work  or  literature. 
Very  few  have  time  to  study  both,  and 
many  of  us  must  do  most  of  our  travel¬ 
ing  “  by  the  fireside,”  as  Longfellow  says: 

Let  others  traverse  sea  and  land, 

And  toil  through  various  climes, 

I  turn  the  world  round  with  my  hand, 

Reading  these  poets’  rhymes 
From  them  I  learn  whatever  lies 
Beneath  each  changing  zone. 

And  see,  when  looking  with  their  eyes, 

Better  than  with  mine  own.’’ 

I  find  the  articles  on  books  and  reading 
wnich  appear  occasionally  in  The  Rural 
very  interesting  and  helpful.  And  the 
Chief  Cook  ought  to  be  here  some  time 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


when  our  weekly  budget  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  arrives  !  It  would  do  her  good  to  see 
how  eagerly  the  Woman  and  Home  de¬ 
partment  is  scanned,  a  country  girl. 

A  New  Household  Publishing  Venture. — 
Doubtless  the  many  admirers  of  Mrs. 
Rorer,  of  the  Philadelphia  Cooking 
School,  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
she  has  just  assumed  the  conduct  of  a 
new  household  magazine.  This  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Household  News,  and 
makes  its  bow  to  the  public  with  the 
July  number.  It  will  contain  bills- of- 
fare,  answers  to  correspondents,  and 
many  other  helpful  things  by  Mrs.  Rorer, 
who  has  associated  with  her  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Household  Chemistry,  Diet 
and  Hygiene,  and  the  Nursery,  three 
authoritative  M.  D.’s.  One  of  the  great 
inducements  to  club  raisers  is  a  transfer¬ 
able  six-months  scholarship  in  Mrs. 
Rorer’s  cooking  school. 

Washing  Fluid. — I  have  always  thought 
there  could  be  no  satisfactory  substitute 
for  rubbing  clothes.  This  washing  fluid 
comes  the  nearest  to  it  of  anything  I 
have  ever  tried.  Dozens  of  people  near 
us  have  used  it  two  years  and  if  it  rots 
the  clothes  we  have  not  discovere  1  it. 
Even  if  it  should  injure  them,  it  might 
as  well  wear  them  out  as  that  they  should 
wear  us  out  in  rubbing  All  f.uit  stains 
ought  to  be  got  out  before  the  garments 
are  put  in  the  fluid.  Boiling-suds  from 
the  fine  clothes  are  good  to  wash  calico 
clothes  and  flannels  if  not  too  warm. 
Recipe:  one  pound  of  Babbitt’s  potash, 
one  ounce  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  one 
ounce  of  salts  of  tartar.  Put  all  in  a 
jar  and  pour  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  keeping  the  eyes  away  from  the 
vapor.  When  all  dissolved,  put  in  a  jug 
and  cork  tight.  Soak  clothes  and  soap 
as  usual.  Then  put  them  into  the  boiler 
in  which  are  cool  water  and  one-quarter 
cup  of  washing  fluid  to  every  pail  of 
water.  Let  boil  10  or  20  minutes.  Take 
out,  rub  dirty  places  and  rinse.  A.  b.  p. 

Dress  Reform. — I  wish  I  could  induce 
ladies  who  do  not  wear  combination 
undergarments  to  begin  now  and  do  so ; 
they  are  so  much  more  healthful  and 
comfortable,  I  can  never  go  back  to  the 
old  way  of  wearing  garments.  The  weight 
on  the  hips  made  me  more  tired  than  the 
work  I  did.  I  buy  the  merino  combina¬ 
tion  garments,  and  make  the  corset  cover 
and  skirt  combined  of  muslin.  I  use  a 
perfect-fitting  basque  pattern,  cut  the 
fronts  from  top  to  bottom  in  one  piece  ; 
the  back  is  the  length  of  the  basque, 
with  a  width  or  more  of  muslin  gathered 
to  it.  This  garment  is  open  from  top  to 
bottom  in  front.  The  next  garment,  a 
petticoat,  is  buttoned  or  hooked  to  the 
corset  cover ;  it  is  opened  down  the 
front,  the  band  lapping  about  four  inches. 
With  these  garments  and  stocking  sup¬ 
porters,  intead  of  elastic  garters,  com¬ 
fortable  shoes,  and  a  dress  made  with 
waist  and  skirt  together,  I  can  work  with 
comfort.  The  glove  kid  Congress  shoe  is 
the  most  comfortable  and  most  durable 
that  I  have  worn.  L.  e.  m. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
THi  Bubal. 


Tried  &  True 

may 

well  be  said 

of  the  Superior  Medicine, 
the  standard 
blood-purifier, 

AYERS 

SARSAPARILLA 

Its  long  record 
assures  you  that  what 
has  cured  others 

will  cure  you 

Tuft’s  Hair  Dye 

Gray  liair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
black  l»y  asingle  application  of  this  Dye.  It 

{imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantaneous¬ 
ly  and  contains  nothing  i nj  urious  to  the  hair. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  #11.00.  Office,  30  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


You  can  buy  a  chimney  to 
fit  your  lamp  that  will  last  till 
some  accident  happens  to  it. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass  ”  is  that  chimney. 

You  can  have  it — your  dealer  will  get  it — if  you 
insist  ou  it.  He  may  tell  you  it  costs  him  three 
times  as  much  as  some  others.  That  is  true.  He 
may  say  they  are  just  as  good.  Don’t  you  believe 
it— they  may  be  better  for  him ;  he  may  like  the 
breaking. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


BETTER  Keep  your  leath¬ 
er  new  with  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil ;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — Mow  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ooo«ee®&«oo< 

V  Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 

O  — - 

q  A  trifling  dose  from 
Qa  25-cent  box  of 

© 

Beecham’s 

Pills 

•will  frequently  prove  J 
^as  effective  as  a  doc-  ^ 
o  tor’s  prescription. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Steoltf 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  la 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  a»  for 
16  year*.  We  only  charge  #46  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  ITKliS  lllus- 
KFU.  — 


trated  catalogue.  QUHtlli) 


CO  Chleage. 


SUP  PLIES"77^^  Ga*‘ on$ 


9  l  Mininy,  Ditching,  Pump* 

%tn<j,Wind&SteamMa.ch'y.  Encyclopedia  26o. 

"  "  """■The  American  Well  Work3,  Aurora,  III. 

II-13S.CANAI. St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I 
Klm  Street,  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  f 


Branch  Houma, 


The  Rocker  Washer 

has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  Washer  ever  placed  upon 
the  market.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family  washing 
of  IOO  PIECES  TN  ONE 
HOIK  as  clean  as  can  bo 
washed  on  the  washhoard.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

FT.  WAYNE,  INI). 

Liberal  inducements  to  live  a-ents. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  They  are  buyers. 

ADVEHTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  per 

line  leaded .  75  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  81  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements 
03T ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PBICE  ONLY 3 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . 81.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
82.04,  equal  to  8s.  fid  ,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10>£  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THIS  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Oor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Batter  Is  booming. 

Cheese  continues  climbing. 

Cabbages  are  In  light  supply. 

Po  atoes  are  scarce  and  high. 

Onions  are  firm  at  good  prices. 

Lima  beans  are  more  plentiful. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  are  scarce. 

Egg  plant  Is  dull,  and  the  price  low. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  heavy,  and  the  market  dull. 

Hop  picking  Is  now  In  order  with  the  early  varieties. 

Texas  Is  bragging  of  the  fine  rice  Its  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  German  sugar-beet  crop  Is  not  so  promising  as 
usual 

8weet  potatoes  are  mostly  small  and  of  poor 
quality. 

There  Is  Bald  to  be  no  old  pork  of  any  account  In 
Cblcag  i. 

Green  corn  Is  In  good  demand  for  large,  but  dull 
for  small. 

The  Georgia  Farmers’  Alliance  has  been  In  session 
at  Griffin. 

Tomatoes  are  extremely  dull,  though  the  supply  is 
not  large. 

8ome  California  Bartletts  sold  below  the  price  of 
up-river  stock. 

The  range  cattle  In  South  Dakota  are  reported  In 
good  condition. 

The  Board  of  Health  Is  after  the  venders  of  unripe 
and  decayed  fruit. 

Italns  have  visited  some  parts  of  the  corn-growing 
regions  of  the  West. 

And  now  the  Connecticut  tobacco  farmers  will  try 
the  rain  making  business. 

The  value  of  the  eggs  produced  In  this  country  far 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  silver  output. 

A  Nova  Scotia  farmer  claims  that  peach  growing 
can  be  made  profltaoie  In  that  province. 

Grasshoppers  which  eat  cotton  are  making  llfej  a 
burden  to  the  growers  nesr  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Bmall  lots  of  State  and  Jersey  celery  have  arrived, 
but  not  enough  to  make  quotations  reliable. 

A  California  paper  Illustrates  a  tomato  plant  19 
feet  high  and  25  feet  wide.  Great  country,  that. 

Lard  exports  last  week  exceeded  exports  of  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year  by  over  190,000  pounds. 

The  tighter  the  money  market,  the  more  anxious 
are  the  shippers  of  produce  for  prompt  remittances. 

The  heavy  receipts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland 
peaches  have  badly  injured  the  trade  In  California 
peaches. 

Receivers  of  musk-melons  state  that  they  should 
not  be  sent  In  baskets  when  the  price  of  barreled 
stock  Is  so  low. 

The  longest  fence  In  the  world  is  In  Australia— 
1,236  miles.  It  is  made  of  wire  netting,  and  Its  object 
Is  to  keep  out  rabbits. 

Another,  and  still  another  cargo  of  bananas  at 
auction.  Two  this  week,  and  all  apparently  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  concerned. 

It  Is  said  that  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  will  produce 
this  year,  750,000  baskets  of  peaches,  besides  a  full 
crop  of  pears,  plums  and  quinces. 

The  apple  shortage  In  the  West  has  made  high 
prices,  and  has  tended  to  draw  supplies  away  from 
New  Yoik  and  other  Eastern  markets. 

The  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is 
looking  for  a  location  for  an  experiment  station,  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  college,  near  Waxabachle. 

Hay  Is  extremely  dull,  owing  to  large  receipts. 
Reports  from  the  other  side  show  lower  prices.  Very 
little  new  hay  has  arrived,  and  should  not  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Another  big  6tock  farm  fire,  this  time  the  buildings 
on  the  Brookside  Stock  Farm  near  Troy,  Pa.  A  large 
number  cf  valuable  horses  and  a  valuable  bull 
burned.  Said  to  be  of  Incendiary  origin. 

It  Is  reported  that  some  business  has  been  done 
with  Europe  in  evaporated  apples  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  r,be  figures  quoted  are  6%  to  7)$  cents  f.  0.  b. 
here  for  prime  fruit,  October  and  November  ship¬ 
ment. 

Peaches  have  arrived  far  In  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  prices  are  consequently  depressed.  The  lower 
prices,  have,  however,  largely  increased  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  trult  is  moving  out  rapidly  If  of  desir¬ 
able  quality. 

A  Berlin  paper  announces  that  after  August  25  the 
Importation  of  hay  and  straw  from  Russia  into  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  prohibited.  This  is  a  sanitary  measure 
taken  to  prevent  tne  spread  of  cholera  across  the 
Russo-German  border. 

The  troops  of  United  States  cavalry  which  have 
been  driving  out  intruders  from  the  Cherokee  Strip, 
preparatory  to  the  opening  ot  that  country  to  settle¬ 
ment.  have  completed  their  work.  Every  one  on  the 
Strip  has  been  compelled  to  move  out. 

Goodland,  Kan.,  should  change  its  name  judging 
from  the  reports  of  a  recent  hail  storm.  Hailstones 
the  size  of  base  balls,  which  malm  and  kill  cattle  as 
well  as  human  beings,  destroy  solid  buildings,  etc., 
are  not  what  one  would  expect  from  such  a  name. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  orange  trees  now  planted 
in  America  should  yield,  five  years  hence,  If  the  sea¬ 
son  is  favorable,  about)  30.000,000  boxes.  Our  home 
consumption  is  about  11,000,000  boxes.  We’ll  have 
to  eat  more  oranges,  or  increase  the  export  trade. 

The  low  prices  of  some  farm  products  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  scarcity  of  money  has  led  holders  to 
market  their  produce  earlier  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ordinarily ;  there  Is  almost  a  glut  in  some  lines, 
and  prices  have  gone  lower  than  the  state  of  the 
crops  would  warrant. 

Wheat  shipments  are  likely  to  cease  In  Washing¬ 
ton  on  account  of  a  snortage  of  sacks.  A  vessel  with 
6,000,000  on  board  Is  long  overdue.  There  are  1,250,000 
sacks  In  the  penitentiary,  but  the  commissioners  are 
prohibited  from  selling  except  for  caBh,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  scarce  article. 


The  pigeon  and  poultry  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  occurs  October  16  to  21.  Entries  for 
poultry  closed  August  15,  but  those  for  pigeons  are 
held  open  until  September  1.  Precisely  why  pigeons 
should  have  precedence  In  the  naming  of  this  ex¬ 
hibit,  or  why  the  entries  for  them  should  be  held 
open  two  w  eeks  longer  than  for  poultry,  we  are  not 

told. 

Under  an  ordinance  recently  adopted,  Denver, 
Colo.,  dealers  In  meat  are  required  to  pay  a  license 
fee  of  $50.  Precisely  why  a  meat  dealer  should  have 
to  pay  for  selling  his  stock  in  trade  Is  not  clear  to 
the  average  mind.  With  the  wholesalers  bleeding 
the  retailers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  other,  meats  are  likely  to  come  high  to 
the  consumers. 

One  of  the  prominent  sidewalk  ornaments  In  front 
of  most  commission  houses  dealing  In  farm  products 
Is  a  barrel  Into  which  rotten  or  worthless  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables,  etc.,  are  thrown.  Nowadays  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  decayed  musk-melons  1  i  these  barrels  Is  very 
noticeable.  Such  ripe,  or,  rather,  over-ripe  Btuff 
should  not  be  sent  to  market.  It  Is  a  loss  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  an  annoyance  to  the  handler,  and  of  no 
benefit  to  anybody. 

The  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  at 
Vienna,  has  informed  the  State  Department  that  the 
Hungarian  Ministry  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Austrian  Government  to  forbid  the  further 
exportation  of  hay,  straw  and  other  fodder,  because 
of  the  rapid  advance  In  the  price  of  the  articles 
affected.  The  enormous  exportation  led  to  a  big  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  Army  bill,  and  as  it  was  feared  that 
the  prices  would  still  further  advance,  the  govern¬ 
ment  deemed  some  measure  necessary. 

The  Augusta,  Ga.,  Exchange  has  epitomized  cot¬ 
ton  reports  from  120  correspondents  in  counties  In 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  tributary  to  Augusta. 
Ninety-nine  reply  condition  more  favorable  than 
last  year,  19  not  so  good;  100  report  suflacient  rain, 
20  that  cotton  Is  shedding  on  account  of  too  much 
rain;  87  that  the  yield  will  exceed  last  year’s;  12  that 
It  will  equal  It,  and  20  report  a  tailing  off  of  20  to  60  per 
cent.  In  reply  to  questions  to  state  expliclty  the 
opinion  formed  of  the  growing  crop  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  deduction  therefrom,  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities, 
seems  to  Indicate  a  very  flattering  crop  condition, 
and.  with  no  disaster  from  now  on,  that  section  wll1 
be  blessed  with  an  abundant  harvest  this  season, 
and  with  a  big  crop  of  cotton,  con  ,  peas  and  oats. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Sugar  Beet  Experiment  Station,  at  Schuy¬ 
ler,  Neb.,  has  been  published.  The  person  in  charge 
thus  summarizes  the  results:  “The  first  attempts 
made  for  the  production  of  home  grown  seed  were 
successful.  The  yield  and  quality  of  tbe  seed  were 
satisfactory,  and  yet  the  l  iclcationB  were  that  in  a 
season  of  normal  climatic  conditions  the  results  of 
production  would  be  notably  greater.  The  cultural 
season  was  marked  by  extreme  departures  from  the 
normal  In  respect  of  climatic  conditions.  Great 
drought  and  high  temperature  prevailed  during  the 
period  of  maximum  growth,  which  caused  a  smaller 
weight  of  beets  per  acre  than  would  generally  be 
produced.  The  dry  period  and  high  temperature, 
however,  caused  a  great  richness  of  sugar  on  the 
beet  and  a  satisfactory  yield  of  sugar  to  the  acre. 
An  Insect  attack  wrought  great  ravage  to  the  crop, 
which  reduced  very  notably  the  results  of  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre.  The  experiments  conducted  In  order 
to  determine  the  cause  of  decomposition  and  loss 
of  sugar  In  the  beets  In  storage  indicated  that  the 
primary  cause  of  loss  was  high  temperature,  and  that 
a  system  of  cold  storage  siloing  would  prevent  the 
loss.  The  cost  of  production  per  acre  of  beets  was 
$52.28,  and  the  mean  value  per  acre  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  $63.20.  giving  a  profit  of  $10.92.” 

California  proposes  to  place  upon  the  market  this 
season  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  honey  that  the 
State  has  ever  produced.  The  demand  has  already 
set  In,  and  purchases  have  been  made  for  export  to 
Europe.  The  European  harvest  this  year  will  be 
small.  The  first  contracts  were  made  at  5*^  cents  f. 
o.  b.  for  white  but  with  continued  free  offerings  and 
a  reported  heavy  yield,  the  price  broke  to  five  cents, 
and  the  goods  can  now  be  put  in  this  market  at  594 
cents.  The  crop  Is  not  only  abundant  in  quantUy, 
but  is  also  of  superior  quality,  the  greater  portion 
consisting  of  white  sage,  the  reports  to  hand  advls- 
1  g  a  very  small  percentage  of  amber  or  light  amber. 
This  country  is  a  large  consumer  of  the  bee  product, 
but  European  countries  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  attracted  to  the  article,  and  the  drafts 
made  upon  the  stock  have  at  times  proved  quite 
heavy.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  shipped  to  the  other 
side  have  gone  into  England,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  It  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  short 
time  when  other  European  markets  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  handle  the  stock  from  the  distant 
Pacific  coast  markets.  Some  in  the  trade  express 
the  belief  that  present  low  prices  will  not  stand  for 
any  length  of  time;  that  the  active  demand  now  de¬ 
veloping  will  shorten  materially  the  aval  able  sup¬ 
ply  and  bring  about  a  reduction.  The  bee  culturlsts 
claim  that  at  to-day’s  values  the  crop  cannot  be 
produced,  and  that  to  encourage  them  In  the  lndus- 
*try  more  remunerative  returns  must  be  obtained. 

The  National  Swine  Breeders'  Association  an¬ 
nounces  tue  following  programme  for  theireleventh 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Assembly  Hall,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill.,  October  13,1893: 
Address.  S.  E.  Morton,  President,  Camden,  Ohio. 
Reports.  John  G  Springer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
8prlngfield,  Ill.  The  Swine  Industry,  Hon.  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Care  of  Boar, 
Charlts  J.  Stuckey,  Atlanta,  Ill.  Discussion,  led 
by  1.  N.  Barker.  Thornton,  Ind.  Care  of  Sow, 
George  F.  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind.  Discussion,  led  by  J.  B. 
Cunningham,  Kola,  Ill.  Swine  Feeding,  Theodore 
Louis,  LouiBvllle,  Wis.  The  Breeding  Pen,  Geo.  8. 
Prlhe,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Discussion,  led  by  A.  J. 
Lovejoy,  Roscoe,  Ill.  Necessity  for  Thorough  Organi¬ 
zation,  W.  W.  McCiung.  Waterloo.  Iowa  Discussion, 
led  by  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman.  Ohio.  This  meeting 
occurring  during  the  Swine  Exhibit  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  will  be  very  largely  attenaedi 
and  its  proceedings  will  be  of  unusual  interest  and 
benefit.  By  the  payment  of  $1  for  membership  fee 
names  of  breeders  will  be  placed  on  and  published 


among  the  roll  of  members,  and  they  will  be  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  the  proceedlrgs  of  the  comlDg  meeting 
when  printed,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  at  once 
sent  to  them  the  proceedings  for  five  preceding  meet¬ 


ings  of  the  association.  These  proceedings  of  past 
meetings  contain  most  excellent  papers,  addresses 
and  discussions  on  matters  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
swine  industry. 


In-  Paint 


the  best  is  cheapest.  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  is  best ;  properly^  applied  it  will  not 
scale,  chip,  chalk,  or  rub  off ;  it  firmly  adheres 
to  the  wood  and  forms  a  permanent  base  for 
repainting.  Paints  which  peel  or  scale  have  to  be  removed  by  scraping  or 
burning  before  satisfactory  repainting  can  be  done.  When  buying  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  obtain 

Strictly  Pure  hite  Lead 

properly  made.  Time  has  proven  that  white  lead  made  by  the  “Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion  possesses  qualities  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  of  manufacture.  This  process  consumes  four  to  six  months  time 
and  produces  the  brands  that  have  given  White  Lead  its  character  as  the 
standard  paint. 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  "'(New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK"  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


are  standard  brands  of  strictly  pure  Lead  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch”  process. 
You  get  the  best  in  buying  them.  You  can  produce  any  desired  color  by 
tinting  these  brands  of  white  lead  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York, 


•  THE  TUBULAR  CARRIAGE  LAMP. 

o  further  need  for  the  inconvenient  and  inefficient  lantern  when  driving  on 


Dietz 


tubular  lamp  is  convenient,  “will  not  blow  out, 
gives  a  clear,  white 
light;  its  power¬ 
ful  reflector,  like  a 
locomotive  headlight, 
throws  all  the  light 
straight  ahead  200  to 
400  feet.  It  burns  kero¬ 
sene.  It  has  a  strong 
spring  attachment  for 
attaching  to  the  dasher 
at  any  point,  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Price  $2.50,  by 
express,  not  ‘prepaid  ; 
with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $3  25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $4. 
Given  free  for  a  club  of  nine  new  subscriptions. 


THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 

These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and. 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  $1,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


A  BIG  FRUIT  CROP  REQUIRES  PROPER  HANDLING. 

A  big  crop  on  any  one  farm  demands  a  big  evaporator  if  evaporated.  The 
small  farm  with  a  big  crop  demands  a  way  to  use  the  surplus  and  waste  fruit.  The 

U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  fills  the 
bill.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved.  It  is  the  latest,  cheapest, 
best.  A  veritable  little  bread  winner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  base.  Can 
be  used  on  any  kind  of  stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  Base,  22x16  inches ;  Height,  26 
inches.  Eight  galvanized  wire-cloth 
trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  extra  fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic 
use,  up  to  two  bushels  ot  fresh  fruit 
per  day.  Price  of  the  drier  alone,  $7. 
Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
$5 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $7.  This  will 
pay  your  own  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  New  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  substituted  if  preferred. 
Shipped  by  freight  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense;  cost  50  cents  to  about  $1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance.  THE  RURAL  PUB¬ 
LISHING  COMPANY,  Cor.  Chambers 
and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Orchard  grass.— 1.  will 
Crimson  clover  have  to  be  sowed  ever?  year,  and 
where  can  T  get  seed?  2  When  sown  alone,  how  many 
pounds  cf  Orchard  grass  will  sow  an  acre?  m  j.  r. 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  It  Is  an  annual,  but  it  Is  often  sown 
In  late  summer  for  cutting  the  nest  spring.  The  seed 
may  be  bought  of  any  any  one  of  several  advertisers 
In  recent  Rituals.  2.  About  three  bushels,  or  42 
pounds  of  good  clean  seed. 

Dissolving  Sugar  of  Dead.— How  can  sugar  of 
lead  be  dissolved  to  make  cotton  cloth  water-proof  ? 

Ans.— Sugar  of  lead  mav  be  dissolved  In  fourtlmes 
Its  weight  of  cold  water,  or  In  a  smaller  proportion 
of  hot  water.  It  Is  a’so  soluble  In  alcohol.  If  dis¬ 
solved  In  common  water,  the  solution  Is  turgid  or 
milky  on  account  of  the  carbonlj  acid  In  the  water 
uniting  and  firming  carbonate  of  lead.  If  distilled 
water  be  used,  the  solution  should  be  clear.  The  tur¬ 
gidness  may  *e  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid. 

Best  Berries  and  Dress.— 1.  Which  is  the  best 
fru't  press,  and  where  can  I  get  It  and  at  what  price? 

2,  Which  are  the  best  early  and  medtum  strawber¬ 

ries,  old  and  new  kinds;  also  the  best  early  rasp¬ 
berries,  red  and  black?  .  E  w.  B. 

Ans.— 1.  Probably  the  one  made  by  the  Enterprise 
Mfg.  Co.,  Phllade'phla.  Pa.,  Is  as  good  as  anv. 
Write  them  for  their  descriptive  catalogue  and 
price  list.  2.  We  don’t  know.  It  depends  uoon  the 
requirements  of  the  market,  upon  the  soil  etc.  Look 
at  the  different  strawberry  reports  on  page  F43  of 
The  U.  N.-Y.  If  you  have  not  tried  them,  better  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  number  of  different  kinds.  Don’t 
Invest  heavily  in  new  and  high-priced  varieties, 
howe-er.  For  blackcaos,  try  Tvler  or  Souhegan  for 
early,  and  Gregg  for  late:  with  Ohio  for  evaporating. 
Cuthbert  Is  probably  the  best  red.  Early  reds  have 
been  unsatisfactory.  Tne  Marlboro  Is  good  where 
It  succeeds:  the  Turner  Is  very  good.  Test  some  of 
the  new  varieties  In  a  small  way. 

Making  Wines  at  Home.— what  Is  the  simplest 
rectpe  for  making  fruit  wines,  to  be  prepared  at 
home.  A  subscriber. 

Ans.— The  following  was  recently  pointed  In  The 
R.  N -Y.,  from  Mr.  W.  F  Taber,  for  the  making  of 
unfermented  wines  :  “  Bottling  grape  juice  Is  as 
simple  as  canning  fruit.  It  must  be  keot  In  a  cool 
place  and  used  soon  after  opening,  the  same  as 
canned  fruit,  the  exposure  to  the  air  will  sta’t  fer- 
mentaticn.  The  process  Is  s'mrle:  Use  pure  Juice 
from  ripe  graoes:  strain,  to  remove  any  portion  of 
pulp  that  rema'ns  In  t>e  juice  aB  it  comes  from  the 
press,  heat  to  nearly  the  boi'lng  point  ard  bottle 
while  hot.  Put  no  s”gar  or  anything  else  In  It.  Rot- 
tie  as  soon  as  you  can  after  it  has  been  pressed  from 
the  grapes,  so  that  there  can  be  no  chance  for  fer¬ 
mentation.  and  von  have  the  most  healthful  and  In¬ 
vigorating  drink  that  can  be  found,  as  It  contains 
everything  to  make  pure,  healthy  blood  and  nothing 
of  a  deleterious  character  which  we  And  in  most  of 
the  prepared  drinks,  hard  and  soft,  of  the  present 
day. 

Cabbages  in  Bad  Order —On  page  548  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  from  a  Southern  shipper  asking  why 
his  cabbages  were  reported  bv  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants  as  always  arriving  In  bad  order.  We  gave 
the  opinions  of  several  New  York  dealers  as  to  the 
trouble.  We  also  sent  copies  of  the  letter  to  several 
well-known  Chicago  commission  firms,  asking  their 
opinions  One  has  sent  a  reply,  which  we  print  be¬ 
low.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  firm  agrees  In  part 
with  two  or  three  of  the  New  York  men. 

“Your  favor  was  received  a  few  days  since  Inclosing 
a  letter  from  a  shipoer  of  cabbages  In  Mobile  asking 
for  Information.  His  letter  savs  the  cabbages  were 
on  the  road  only  two  or  three  davs  Probably  the 
fact  is  that  they  were  on  the  road  at  least  six  days, 
and,  If  they  happened  to  be  gathered  directly  after 
a  severe  shower,  they  were  full  of  water,  and,  when 
packed  In  a  crate  and  In  a  car.  they  just  rotted 
very  raoldlv.  It  is  verv  easv  to  account  for  these 
things:  or  It  might  possibly  happen  that  the  parties 
to  whom  he  shipped  were  not  exactly  right,  al¬ 
though.  as  a  rule,  we  have  a  very  honorable  set  of 
dealeTsinour  city.  The  long  time  In  transit,  and 
packing  when  wet.  are  the  two  prominent  reasons 
we  would  give  forthelr  airlvlng  In  bad  order  ” 

DURAND  COMMISSION  CO. 

All  Sorts.— 1.  Has  a  farmer  any  right  to  let 
Canada  thistles  or  wild  carrots  go  to  seed  so  as  to 
blow  on  to  another  man’s  land?  2.  Wt'l  It  Day  to 
sow  rye  on  land  Intended  for  corn  next  season  and 
plow  under,  or  Is  itcheape’to  buvsome  fertll’zer? 

3.  What  is  best  to  do  for  a  horse  that  has  bad  the 

distemper  followed  by  a  cough?  4  Ts  there  any 
way  of  getting  rid  of  a  lump  in  a  cow's  teat  ?  It  is 
up  near  the  bag.  Is  not  s'- re  nor  does  it  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  caused  by  an  Injury,  it  grows  and 
stops  the  milk  by  degrees.  5  Will  it  hurt  laDd  to 
work  It  when  dry  as  it  Is  now  ?  j.  c. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Ans.-  1.  No  moral  right,  but  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
there  Is  no  redress  In  New  York  State  against  such  a 
man.  In  Michigan  and  perhaps  In  some  other  S*a*es, 
there  1  a  law  punishing  a  man  who  permits  weeds  to 
seed  to  the  detriment  of  bis  neighbors.  2.  We  think 
so.  8ee  R.  N..  Y  ,  Julv  22.  3  Steam  the  throat  at 
night  by  feeding  a  hot  bran  mash,  from  a  pall  If  the 
horse  will  eat  it  readily  that  way.  from  a  nose-bag 
If  he  will  not.  Put  three  or  four  quarts  Into  a  pall, 
pour  on  enough  boning  water  to  wet  It  thoroughly, 
cover,  and  let  stand  until  cool  enough  for  the  horse 
to  eat  without  danger  of  burning.  A  little  salt 
sprinkled  on  the  mash  will  sometimes  cause  It  to  be 
eaten  more  readily.  Apply  the  following  liniment 
to  the  outside  of  the  throat,  and  rub  well  In  once 
dally  until  the  skia  Is  blistered:  sweet  or  olive 
oil,  two  parts;  strong  aqua  ammoDia,  one  part 
Shake  well  together.  4.  The  lump  can  be  cut  or 
broken  with  a  teat  slitter.  It  might  also  be  broken 
off  with  a  milking  tube,  or  with  a  probe  with  the  end 
flattened  and  sharpened  Great  care  must  be  used, 
or  the  cow  may  be  permanently  injured.  If  you  have 
had  no  experience  in  this  work,  better  employ  a 
veterinarian,  or  get  some  dairyman  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience.  The  tube  or  probe  should  be  carefully  In¬ 
serted  until  the  lump  is  reached,  when  It  should  be 
foTced  through  the  latter  until  there  Is  a  free  pas 


sage  for  the  milk.  Sometimes  It  Is  best  to  leave  the 
milking  tube  In  the  orifice  for  a  few  days  to  prevent 
its  closing  up  In  heallog.  5.  No.  Best  time  In  the 
world  to  kill  weedB. 

Storage  House  for  potatoes  and  apples.— I 
wish  to  build  a  frost-proof,  dry  house  24  by  12  feet 
for  storing  potatoes  and  apples.  What  would  boa 
desirable  plan  of  a  good  ono?  c.  c.  C 

Jeffersonville,  Tnd. 

ANS.- In  the  Issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  11, 
we  published  a  description  of  an  apple-house,  bv  Dr. 
Hoskins.  We  can  give  but  a  synopsis  of  It  here.  The 
principal  requisite  ts  an  even  temperature,  safely 
above  the  freezing  point.  For  apples,  no  harm  Is 
done  If  the  temperature  comes  close  to  the  freezing 
point;  for  potatoes,  both  sweet  and  Irish,  a  little 
higher  temperature  should  be  maintained.  A  well- 
walled  pit,  easllv  accessible  at  any  time  and  with  a 
good  roof,  Is  sufficient  for  almost  any  climate.  It 
should  be  covered  wlih  a  double  boarding,  with  the 
space  b‘ tween  well  packed  with  some  non-conduct¬ 
ing  material.  If  It  Is  preferred  to  build  above 
ground,  the  walls,  floor  and  celling  must  be  built  In 
the  same  way.  Sawdust  Is  usually  used  for  packing. 
Sphagnum  moss  is  recommended,  but  Is  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  entrance  to  the  cellar,  whether  the 
latter  be  built  above  or  below  ground,  must  be  a  sort 
of  air-lock,  both  Inner  and  outer  doors  being  air¬ 
tight.  The  farther  south  we  go,  the  easier  it  Is  to 
guard  against  frost.  The  trouble  with  this  plan  is 
that  the  weather  mav  become  so  warm  that  potatoes 
will  sorout  and  auDles  decav.  A  large  cistern  of 
water  In  such  a  house  tends  to  equalize  the  temper¬ 
ature. 

Horse  With  Pimples.— Wbat  is  a  remedy  for  my 
15-vear-old  horse?  He  Is  covered  with  small  pimples 
around  his  fore  legs  and  sides.  Every  time  he  gets 
warm  they  seem  to  trouble  him  most.  He  ts  thin  In 
flesh.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  trouble  Is  mange. 
He  receives  oue-half  a  peck  of  oats  three  times  per 
day.  and  In  the  evening  but  hay  and  brsn  and  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed  with  cold  water.  He  rubs  and  bites 
every  time  he  gets  warm.  F.  w. 

AVS.— On  page  461  a  case  much  like  this  was  de¬ 
scribed,  and  Dr.  Kllborne  prescribed  a  treatment 
which  we  reprint  here  just  as  given:  Pruritus  Is 
usually  due  to  over-feeding  on  grain,  and  toclose.  or 
otherwise  unhealthy  stables.  The  trouble  Is  most 
common  In  hot  weather,  but  may  occur  from  the 
above  causes  during  the  cooler  seasons.  Nearly 
every  horse  suffers  more  or  less  from  severe  itching, 
caused  by  sweating  In  harness  In  hot  weather.  This 
natural  condition  must  not  be  mistaken  for  disease, 
unless  It  beojmes  too  marked  or  continuous.  The 
condition  can  be  largely  avoided  by  restricting  the 
diet  and  feeding  grass,  roots,  or  an  occasional  bran 
mash,  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  loose.  Occasion¬ 
ally  washing  the  horse  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  clean, 
using  Castile  soap,  a  little  borax  or  bicarbonate  of 
potash  In  the  water,  will  greatly  reduce  the  itching. 
Treatment  consists  In  giving  one  pound  of  Glanber 
salts,  dissolved  In  one  to  two  qnaTts  of  warm  water, 
as  a  drench  to  open  the  bowe’s.  Then  give  one  large 
tablespoonful  of  the  following  powders  on  the  feed 
night  aDd  morning:  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate 
of  potash  of  each  on°-fonrth  pound,  powdered  nux 
vomica  one  ounce,  mix.  To  relieve  the  Itching  of  the 
skin,  wash  with  water  made  alkaline  by  the  addltton 
of  the  blca'bonate  of  potash,  or  slightly  acid  by  add¬ 
ing  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 


REAVq  AND  PEASE. 


Beans  Marrow  choice,  per  hush . 2  80  @2  65 

Medium  choice,  per  bush . 1  95  at  — 

Forelcm  Medium . 1  40  @1  65 

Foreign  Pea . ?  66  @1  75 

Pea  choice . 1  90  @  — 

Rod  Rldoov  choice . 9  «0  70 

White  Kldnev . 1  °fl  fflim 

Dima  California  760  lbs' . 1  70  ati  80 

Greo”  neaso  bhls.,  per  bush . 1  65  ©I  80 

Rags,  p«*  Hnsh . 1  50  dal  52 

Southern.  Blackeye,  per  bag . 2  26  @  — 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  .  6  at  64$ 

flrosti  self  working .  6  (it  — 

Common  hnr> . .  ..  @f@  — 

Common  self  working .  6  at  546 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  (it  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  546®  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamerv.  state  tubs  extras,  per  lb . 24  at') 446 

State  palls,  extra .  2346@24 

Eig'n  and  nther  Western,  extras .  .  244g@— 

Western  first . . .  2146©2246 

Western  seconds  . . 19  at 20 

Western,  thirds  . 17  Oh — 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extras  .2?  ©2346 

First. . 99  @  — 

Socnnds..... . . . “*9  ©20 

1 _ (Welsh  t-hs.  firsts  . 22  ©— 

Welsh  tnbs,  seconds . 10  @90 

Tubs,  thirds . 17  @18 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . ?8  @i 0 

Seconds . 1546@1646 

Thirds  . 15  at  — 

Western  dairy,  firsts  . ?7  ©1 g 

Seconds . 1546©1844 

Thirds . 1  A<@15 

West.em  factory  firkins,  June  extras .  17^*418 

r  -TSecond  >  to  first . 16  @17 

k  Tubs,  June  extras . 17  @— 

~Fi^sts . 16  @1646 

tJSecondS . . . * . 1 5 46  © — 

1  Thirds . 1446@15 

cueese— NFW. 

8tate  factory,  full  cream  1’ge,  col’d.  fancy  94f@  946 

'-^Full  cream,  large,  colorPd,  choice .  9  ©  P46 

Full  cream,  large,  colored  good .  8*6®  8% 

Fill' cream,  large,  white,  choice .  9  ©  — 

Full  cTearo.  large,  white,  fair .  8*6@ 

Full  cream,  large. common .  8  ©  ^46 

Fnii  cream,  small  fine  white .  946©  946 

Full  cream,  small  color-d .  P46®  946 

Full  cream,  good .  8M@  9 

Skims,  choice .  746@  7*4 

o  Skims,  fine . .  6  ©  7 46 

Skims,  go^d . 346®  546 

biWSklms.  poor .  46®  3 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  7ncarbyl,  at  mark .  17  @  1746 

N.  y  Ptate  and  P«nn .  1616©  — 

Michigan  fanev .  16  @  16*6 

Northern  Tnd  ,  N.  Ohio  &  N  Ill .  15  @  16 

Other  Western  and  No’thwestern .  15  ©  16 

Southwestern .  .14  @  ?446 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 2  50  @3  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 6°  @70 

Rve . 53  ®59 

Bariev .  . .  ® — 

Buckwheat . —  ®— 

Coirn . . . . .....40  0  48  i 

Oafft . JO  @41 


FBUIT8— GREEN. 


Apples,  Md.  &  Del.,  Astrachan,  per  crate.  50®  75 

Green,  per  crate .  50®  90 

Up-River,  Gravenstein,  per  d.  n.  bbl..  2  00®  2  50 
U o- River,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl.  1  HJ@  2  00 
Jersey,  AstraCbap,  d  h.,  h.  p.,  per  bol  .  1  'S®  2  00 

Jersey,  Sweet  B  >ugh,  per  bbl .  1  25  9  2  00 

Jelsey,  Sour  Bougb,  per  bbl . 1  25@  2  00 

Jersey,  earlv  varietl  s.  poor,  per  bbl  ..  1  00®  l  25 
Jersey.  Astrachan,  h  pk'd,  per  d.h.  bbl  1  2d  9  2  00 

Summer  Plpolns,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50®  2  25 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Grapes,  N.  C.  Delaware,  per  lb .  12®  13 

N.  C  Champion,  per  10-lb  basket .  — ®  — 

N.  C.  Niagara,  per  lb .  10®  12 

N.  C.  Ives,  per  carrier .  1  00®  — 

N.  C  Ives,  per  basket .  20©  2a 

N.  C.  Concord,  per  case .  2  00®  2  50 

Huckleberries,  Suawangunk  Mt.,  per  quart  8®  10 

Penn.,  per  basket .  50®  70 

Jersey,  per  quart .  5@  8 

Jersey,  per  box .  30®  60 

Md  ,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Musk- melons,  Southern,  Christina,  per  bbl  1  009  1  50 

South°rn,  other  varieties,  per  bol .  509  76 

Southern,  fancy,  per  basket .  1  009  — 

Soutnem,  poor  to  fair,  per  basket .  75®  1  00 

Southern,  prime,  per  crate . .2009  — 

Southern,  poor  per  crate . 1  00®  — 

Southern,  Golden  Gem,  per  bbl .  7  @  1  2> 

Southern.  Anne  Arundle,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  60 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Dlnd,  per  bbl  ...  75®  1  50 

Peaches,  Jersey,  com.  to  fair,  per  basket. .  20®  «0 

Md.  and  Del  ,  Mt.  It  jse,  per  crate .  60@  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  Mt.  Rose  per  basket  ... .  40®  60 

Md  and  Del.,  Troth,  per  crate  .  40®  60 

Ed.  and  Del.,  Troth,  per  basket .  30®  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  St.  John,  per  basket -  30®  60 

Common  kinds,  per  crate .  25®  30 

Common  kinds,  per  basket .  20®  25 

Pears  6a.,  De  Conte,  per  crate .  60®  7i 

De  Conte,  per  bbl .  ..  15”®  2  00 

Bartlett.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Bartiett.  Uo-Rtver,  per  bol .  2  00(9  9  50 

Scooter,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Bell,  per  bol .  1  60®  2  00 

Claoos  Favorite,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Plums  N.  C.,  wild  goose,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Georgia,  wild  goose,  per  carrier .  — ®  — 

Md.  &  Del.  Beach,  per  quart  .  4®  5 

Water-melons,  prime,  per  100 . .• . 16  00018  00 

Florida,  fair  to  good,  per  100 . 13  00@15  00 

Poor,  per  100  . 10  00@12  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


CANADA  AClirO 

HARDWOOD  AVnPX 

UNLEACHED  MOIILiO 

Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shlpmext  In 
carload  lots,  direct  Irom  our  stoiehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quam itl-s.  In  cans,  from  our  storehouse  in 
New  York  We  guarantee  al.  ashes  shinned  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  umeached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  t  me  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
quality  of  tne  ashes  before  paying  for  them  Send 
for  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ADDISON.  STROUP  A  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St ,  New  York. 


ALP  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VKHKTABLBS 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Sll  O  r  II  rnnOT  100  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

■  l>  C  L>  II.  I  nUu  I  gFnxtaas  CokhIhIos  Isrskuts. 
Reference  :  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


e.  c.  palmer.  g.  h.  rivenbitrg  a.  w.  frost 
E8TABU1SI1ED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  C0„ 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  PO  ATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Dressed  Calves 

160  Keade  Street,  New  York, 

References  :  Chatham  National  Hank. 


Established  In  1876.  Reorganized  In  1893. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  A  00. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IN 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  PRODUCE, 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  8  ®  846 

Choloe .  756®  744 

Prime .  744®  7* 

N.  Y  State,  sun-dried,  sliced .  4  ®5 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  ®5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . —  ®— 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice...  .  4  @4  44 

N  C.,  siloed,  prime .  4  @  446 

Chopped .  3  ®  244 

Cores  and  skins .  144®  146 

Cherries,  1891 .  8  @  — 

Huckleberries .  9  @10 

Blackberries .  444®  5 

Apricots.  California .  5  ®  8 

Peaches,  California,  unoeeled .  6  ®  8 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  <9— 

F'nms  State,  per  ib  . 8  ®10 

Baspberrles.  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 15  @1546 

Sun  dried,  per  lb . 14  @1446 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 85  @  90 

No.  2 .  80  @  85 

No  3 . 70  @  80 

Shipping .  70  <9  75 

Clover,  mixed .  70  @  80 

Clover .  70  @  75 

Salt .  45  ®  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  60  @  65 

No.  2  rye  .  55  @  60 

Short  rye .  50  @  55 

Oat .  40  @  — 

Wheat .  40  @  • 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  189’,  choice .  2146@  22 

Prime .  2046®  21 

Common  to  medium .  19  @  20 

Old  olds .  6  @  12 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1891,  choice .  21  @  22 

Common  to  prime .  19  @  21 

Callfo'nla,  old  olds .  6  @  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  45  @  48 

Altmarks,  etc .  42  @  45 


61  @  80 
60  @  75 
50  ®  60 
10  @  1046 
10  @  1046 
io  a  — 


POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  D.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bhl  . 2  00@2  37 

So  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  25 

So.  Jersey,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  ....  .1?6@2  00 

N  C.,  Sweet,  red,  per  bbl  . 2  00®  — 

Eastern  Snore,  sweet  yeho w,  per  hbl  ...  .2  C0S3  50 
POUDTRY— DIVE. 

Duoks.  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb  . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb... 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  natr  . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  patr.l  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair . 

Young  birds,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  ocal,  per  in . 

Western,  per  lc . 

Southern,  per  bbl . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

DRB88ED  POUDTRY. 

Chickens,  Phila  ,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb . 

Small . 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked  — 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large 
Western,  spring,  sea  ded  m’d  w’hte.. 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  ib  .. 

Prime,  sea  ded . 

State  and  Penn  ,  fair,  per  lb... 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  . 

Spring  ducks,  D.  I.,  per  lb . 

Eastern,  per  lb  . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2 

Dark  and  poor,  par  dozen . 1 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb 
Western,  Inferior,  per  lb . 

VHGETABBB8 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 4 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  25@1  50 

Cauliflower.  D.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  0008  50 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  — @  — 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Jersey,  per  crate .  50®  e” 

Pickles  D.  I.,  per  1/00  .  2  00@3  75 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00®  — 

Green  Corn,  per  00  .  60@1  75 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag...., . 2  00®  — 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  000  2  50 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . 2  2502  50 

D.  1.  and  Jersey,  red,  oer  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Western  N  Y..  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Orange  County,  red.  per  obi . 1  50®2  f  0 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Peas  D.  1.,  per  bag .  2  00<n2  25 

Jersey,  per  basket .  —  @  — 

Squash.  D.  I.,  while,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Jersey,  white,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  — @  — 

L  I.,  per  nag . 1  00@2  00 

Jersey,  per  basket  . 1  0091  25 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  25 

Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box .  40®  50 

Mon.  Cour  ty  Grant,  per  box .  20®  30 

Turnips.  Jersey  and  D.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl. .,  75@1  00 
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MIDK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20.462  cans  of  milk, 
136  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  814  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1  37  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  246  cents  per  quart. 


TUTT’S  PIDLS  cause  no  nausea  or  griping 


Z3T  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  solicited. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


50c. 
per  box. 

6  for  82.50. 


Send  for 
descriptive 
pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockvillc,  Ont. 


THIS 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Wagon  Co., 

EARI.V1DDE,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Fruit  Packages 

The  Current  Styles  of  Baskets,  Boxes, 
Crates  and  Barrels  Used  in  Market¬ 
ing  Fruits  in  all  Parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  %  Edited  by  E.  C.  Powedd,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing.  Illustrated. 

Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  NewYork. 

if)  IPDC  TDJIPTQ  of  Prune  Dand  In  Oregon; 
IU-AbnC  InAblO  land  cleared,  trees 
planted,  ready  for  purchaser  to  take  ossesslon,  and 
receive  Income  the  fourth  year.  Address 

JAMES  DUNCAN,  1U4  S  28lh  St  .Tacoma,  Wash 


PRHHINIS  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 

UAIImIVU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


BICYCLE 


TO  ANY  BOY  OKOIKL 

under  18  year*  of  age  who  will  work  ft 
u»  after  school.  NO  MONEY  NEEDED. 
8«nd  this  adv.  to  A.  CUttTUJ  &  CO., 

<5  west  igUiNCi  bT.,cmo*iK>.  llL 


FREJ 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van's  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  BulldlLg,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  8ons. 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
dDb.  J.  STEPHENS,  Debanon.  O 
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WORLD’S  FAIR  NOTES. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE . ] 

Chicago,  August  12.— One  by  one  the 
long  list  of  hotels  located  near  the  ex¬ 
position  grounds,  are  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  who 
will  probably  make  more  money  out  of 
hotels  than  any  other  citizen  of  this  city, 
during  the  current  year.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  hotels  built  with  special  reference  to 
the  exposition  business,  scarcely  one  in 
a  6core  is  doing  a  profitable  business. 
The  bottom  is  clean  gone  out,  rooms  are 
abundant  and  cheap  and  now  is  a  good 
time  to  visit  the  fair,  providing  your  rail¬ 
ways  are  offering  reasonable  terms.  The 
weather  is  comfortable  nowadays,  and, 
all  things  considered,  it  is  a  very  good 
time  for  the  trip. 

The  Midway  Plaisance,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  remark¬ 
able  fair.  While  there  is  much  of  clap¬ 
trap  and  fakirism  to  be  seen  in  it,  it  is 
still  well  worth  a  day’s  time  and  its 
accompanying  expenditure  of  cash.  In 
no  other  way  or  in  no  other  place  can 
one  so  easily  acquire  reliable  data  as  to 
the  various  nationalities  there  repre¬ 
sented.  Turks  are  as  plentiful  as  one 
would  expect  to  find  them  in  the  streets 
of  a  Turkish  village  and  their  mosque  is 
at  hand.  They  have  a  Turkish  theater, 
Turkish  restaurant,  confectioners,  etc. 
One  can  eat  a  “  Coney  Island  sandwich  ” 
and  smoke  a  narghileh  at  the  same  time, 
while  his  ears  are  regaled  with  a  jargon 
of  a  dozen  languages.  South  Sea  island¬ 
ers  are  as  plentiful  as  flies  and  they  have 
a  theater,  all  their  own.  Java  has  a 
village  where  many  of  the  Javanese  in¬ 
dustries  are  carried  on  and  the  people 
have  a  theater  and  orchestra.  They  are 
a  peaceful,  pleasant-faced  race,  rather 
below  the  average  size.  The  women  are 
especially  small.  Their  hair  is  straight 
and  coal  black  and  their  complexion 
tawny  or  brown.  In  Cairo  one  can  see 
Turks,  Egyptians,  Soudanese,  Arabs  and 
Moors,  with  other  mixed  tj  pes  and  all 
of  unquestioned  genuineness.  Dahomey 
has  a  village  with  its  dusky,  woolly  men 
and  female  warriors.  One  can  see  a 
Lapland  village,  and  can  watch  a  per¬ 
formance  by  Bedouins  of  the  desert  or 
barter  for  a  chibouk  or  a  rug  in  the 
Algerian  bazar.  One  need  not  go  more 
than  across  the  street  to  see  a  Persian 
palace,  theater,  restaurant  and  bazar, 
and  the  Moorish  headquarters  are  near¬ 
by.  Brazilian  natives  give  their  concerts 
in  a  small  hall  of  their  own,  and  at  the 
Chinese  theater  one  can  see  a  genuine 
Chinese  drama  and  his  ears  may  be 
lacerated  by  Chinese  music.  In  addition 
to  all  these,  there  are  a  hundred  shows 
of  various  kinds,  which  will  take  one’s 
dime  or  quarter  and  give  him  the  worth 
of  his  money.  It  is  a  motley  place — a 
dream  of  Cosmopolis. 

New  fruit  is  coming  in  freely  and  the 
Horticultural  Building islooking  brighter 
with  each  succeeding  day.  The  New 
York  exhibit  received  its  first  grapes  on 
August  10,  from  Wm.  D.  Barn£,  of  Mid¬ 
dle  Hope,  N.  Y.  They  were  Champions, 
and  without  exception  the  handsomest 
I  have  ever  seen  of  this  variety.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Holmes,  of  the  same  place,  and  Mr.  G. 
G.  Iiarcourt,  of  Highland,  sent  pears  and 
apples.  The  Red  Astrachans  sent  by  Mr. 
Iiarcourt  were  superb.  This  morning  the 
exhibition  was  enriched  by  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  15  varieties  of  summer  pears  from 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester. 

The  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  is  still  forwarding  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  finest  type.  Its  show 
of  tomatoes  has  won  the  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  expert  judge,  Mr.  Warder, 
of  Ohio,  who  compliments  the  station 
highly. 

The  Ives  are  prominent  in  the  Illinois 
exhibit  of  grapes.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
prejudiced  in  the  matter,  but  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  think  the  Ives  is,  in  any 
sense,  a  table  grape,  though  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  valuable  as  a  wine  grape.  I  do 
not  eat  grape  seeds,  and  one  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  the  seeds  of  the  Ives  from  its  pulp 


with  the  tongue  and  teeth.  One  must 
swallow  the  seeds  or  refuse  the  Ives  en¬ 
tirely. 

Mr.  Henry  Lutts  of  Youngstown,  N. 
Y.,  on  July  28  picked  and  sent  to'the  ex¬ 
position  some  Ogon  plums  At  this 
writing,  August  12,  every  one  of  them  is 
perfectly  sound,  which  would  indicate 
that  this  would  be  a  good  shipper.  In 
appearance,  it  is  a  very  handsome,  bright 
yellow,  small  in  size  and  in  quality 
rather  lacking.  It  certainly  stands  well 
after  picking. 

Exhibitors  of  fruit  find  one  great 
annoyance — greater  than  most  persons 
would  imagine — in  the  petty  pilfering 
which  goes  on  constantly  in  such  places. 
It  sounds  rather  ungallant  to  say  it,  but 
candor  compels  the  statement  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  offenders  in  this 
direction  are  women.  Out  of  every 
hundred  women  who  pass  a  given  point 
in  a  fruit  show  there  will  be  found  three 
or  four  who  cannot,  or  will  not  keep 
their  fingers  off  the  fruit.  They  will 
pull  a  single  berry  out  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes  and  so  spoil  the  bunch.  With 
placards  “  Please  don’t  handle”  staring 
them  in  the  face,  they  will  pinch  a  pear, 
peach  or  apple  so  hard  that  it  rots  in  24 
hours,  and  they  are  mightily  offended  if 
one  reproves  them  for  their  fault.  A 
plate  of  gooseberries  left  unwatched  will 
disappear  like  mist  before  the  sun  and  a 
plate  of  strawberries  will  lead  a  score 
astray.  It  is  excessively  annoying,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  stopping  the 
trouble.  e.  g.  f. 


THE  JUBILEE  AT  ROTHAMSTED. 

On  July  29  a  large  party  of  farmers 
and  scientists  gathered  at  Rothamsted, 
England,  to  honor  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert.  For  50  years  these 
worthy  men  have  worked  together  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  this  a  jubilee  celebration. 
Leading  representatives  of  English  and 
European  boards  of  agriculture  were 
present. 

A  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  granite 
boulder  weighing  over  eight  tons  had 
been  erected.  On  its  face  is  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

to  commemorate 

THE  COMPLETION  OF 

FIFTY  YEARS 

OF  CONTINUOUS  EXPERIMENTS, 

THE  FIRST  OF  THEIR  KIND 

IN  AGRICULTURE 

CONDUCTED  AT 

ROTHAMSTED 

By 

Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes 
and 

John  Henry  Gilbert. 

a  I).  MDCCCXCIII. 

The  presentation  included  a  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
and  a  massive  silver  salver  to  Dr.  Gilbert. 
Many  speeches  and  addresses  were  pre¬ 
sented  from  which  we  can  quote  but  a 
few.  The  English  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  said  : 

More  durable  even  than  that  granite 
block  would  be  the  complete  series  of 
records  of  the  work  done  at  Rothamsted 
which  were  contained  in  the  large  series 
of  works  which  lay  on  the  table  before 
him.  During  the  50  years  the  experi¬ 
ments  at  Rothamsted  had  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  there  had  been  remarkable  changes, 
wheat  having  fluctuated  no  less  than  50s. 
per  quarter,  having  been  as  high  as  74s., 
and  in  May  last  as  low  as  24s.  8d.  He 
thought  the  development  of  the  steam 
ocean  traffic  had  done  more  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  wheat  than  either 
Cobden  or  Bright,  and  the  present  low 
range  he  attributed  to  England  having 
accumulated  an  unusual  surplus  just 
after  the  Russian  famine,  and  in  the 
diminution  which  had  been  going  on 
there  might  be  found  some  scintilla — 
slight  it  might  be — of  better  times. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  pre¬ 
sented  an  address,  from  which  this  ex¬ 
tract  is  taken  : 

It  has  been  well  said  that  nothing  in 
the  records  of  scientific  research  is  more 
honorable  to  our  country  than  the  ex¬ 
periments  which,  with  self-denying  skill, 
you  have,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Gilbert, 
carried  on  and  continue  at  Rothamsted. 

These  independent  and  continuous 
scientific  operations,  conducted  under 
uniform  conditions,  are  unique  in  the 


whole  history  of  science.  They  have 
been  carried  on  during  50  years  at  your 
sole  cost,  and  their  future  continuance 
you  have  secured  by  munificent  endow¬ 
ment. 

As  regards  ultimate  cultivation,  with¬ 
out  added  or  artificial  enrichment,  you 
have  taught  those  concerned  how  to  es¬ 
timate  the  actual  mean  fertility  of  the 
earth’s  surface  ;  and,  amongst  other  in¬ 
numerable  and  invaluable  lessons,  be  it 
especially  remembered  that  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  permanent  pasture  you  have, 
to  the  practical  advantage  of  the  farmer, 
successfully  employed  readily  available 
chemistry  to  modify  at  pleasure  the  en¬ 
tire  character  of  the  vegetation. 

The  National  Agricultural  Society  of 
France  sent  an  address  which  states,  in 
part : 

More  fortunate  than  Boussingault,  you 
have  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  con¬ 
ducting  with  an  unequaled  vigor  and 
singleness  of  purpose  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  toilsome  and  arduous 
but  glorious  pursuits  to  which  you  have 
devoted  your  life,  and  of  crowning  your 
multifarious  researches  with  results  of 
scientific  and  practical  values  which  for¬ 
ever  will  engrave  your  name  in  the  grate¬ 
ful  memory  of  mankind. 

By  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  observe  that  in  the  year 
185(5  two  of  the  then  most  prominent 
agricultural  chemists  of  Europe  were  rt  - 
ceived  in  our  ranks,  namely,  Dr.  Julius 
Leibig  and  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  thus 
finding  their  opportunity  to  blend  their 
superior  knowledge  with  the  science  and 
experience  of  our  own  Boussingault, 
whose  methods  of  investigation  bore  a 
striking  similarity  of  genius  and  a  frame 
of  mind  akin  to  tneirs. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  in  replying  to  these 
addresses,  said  that  it  was  only  a  very 
few  months  since  he  and  his  wife  re¬ 
ceived  the  congratulations  of  many 
friends  on  having  attained  50  years  of 
married  life,  which  was  occasionally 
called  a  golden  wedding.  That  after¬ 
noon  he  had  to  return  thanks  to  that 
distinguished  company  for  congratulat¬ 
ing  himself  and  Dr.  Gilbert  on  the 
work  they  had  carried  on  together  for 
50  years.  When  two  persons  were  joined 
together  in  marriage  they  could  not 
part — they  were  bound  together  by  a 
solemn  tie.  Dr.  Gilbert  and  himself 
were  bound  by  no  ties ;  but  this  con¬ 
nection,  as  he  had  said,  had  continued  50 
years.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ?  It 
was  nothing  less  than  that  he  had  an 
immense  love  of  the  work  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in.  lie  had  delighted  in  the  work 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  had  given 
as  much  time  to  it  as  he  could  consistently 
with  other  duties;  but  Dr.  Gilbert  had 
made  it  the  work  of  his  life.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  labors  of  Dr.  Gilbert  the 
affairs  of  Rothamsted  would  have  been 
in  a  different  state  to  that  in  which  they 
now  were.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  not  only  at 
work  when  he  was  at  home,  but  what 
were  called  holidays  were  spent  by  him 
in  visiting  other  countries  and  places, 
and  putting  himself  in  communication 
with  other  bodies,  so  that  he  might  make 
his  own  work  more  valuable  to  those  at 
home. 


It  is  Bust  to  Break  Up  a  Catarrhal  Cold 
In  Its  early  stages,  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expec¬ 
torant,  and  thereby  save  yourselt  much  risk  and 
misery.— Ada. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

DR.  CHILES’  LEMON  PHOSPHATE 

Reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that  no  other 
medicine  seems  ti  touch,  assisting  the  weakened 
stomach,  and  making  the  process  natural  and  easy. 
Price,  50  cents  and  $1  size  bottles.  Sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists,  or  direct  from  me.  Take  no  other. 

r>r.  ,J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  several  of  the  most 
skillful  propagators  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
careful  compendium  of  the  best  practice  in  all 
countries.  It  contains  107  illustrations,  showing 
methods,  processes  and  appliances.  How  to  propa- 

fato  over  2,000  varieties  of  shrubs,  trees  and  her- 
aeeous  or  soft-stemmed  plants ;  the  process  for 
each  being  fully  described.  All  this  and  much  more 
is  fully  told  in  The  Nursery  Book. 

Over  300  pages,  i6mo.  Price,  cloth,  $1.  Pocket 
Style,  paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents, 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  greatly  reduced  prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 
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time  may  be  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No.  164. — Waltham  or  Elgin,  men's  size,  with 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  Improvements.  The  case  Is  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  Is  made  of  heavy 
plate-glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  Is  $8.50  to 
$12.50.  We  send  It  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions.  $8. 

Offer  No.  168. — A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-jeweled 
watch,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  In  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  into  a  heavy  nickel  silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
It  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No  169. — This  Is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
filled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-jeweled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  Offer  No.  167. 
The  case  Is  beautifully  engraved  and  is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  fine 
composition  metal.  This  is  an  open- face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No.  170.— Same  watch  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  *21. 

No.  4.  C.— For  those  who  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled, 
the  jewels  being  set  in  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  which  Is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  it  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “  P.  8.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  Is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We  offer  It  in  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  2^  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
hunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  In  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  It  In  gold-filled  case,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case .  and  for 
$19.50  In  open  face  ;  for  $19.50  In  three  ounce  coin 
sliver,  hunting  or  open  face  ;  for  $12.75  In  nickel 
silver,  open-face  case  ;  a  year’s  2  subscription  In¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beautiful  11-jewel  movement,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely  engraved  hunting  case  made  of  14k 
U.  S.  Assay  solid  gold,  usual  retail  price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the  prettiest  watches  for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Price  $25  net;  with  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  $28.50 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  find  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Is  the  Heifer  too  Young? — I  have  a 
full-blood  Jersey  heifer  which  was 
dropped  February  2,  and  is  very  larjre 
and  well-developed  for  her  age.  She  got 
in  heat  when  five  months  old  and  has 
been  so  once  or  twice  since.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  have  her  served  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  say  when  a  little  over  nine 
months  old,  or  would  she  then  be  too 
young,  and  would  it  be  detrimental  to 
her  future  usefulness  to  come  in  as 
young  as  16  months  ?  w.  g.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  keep  the  heifer 
until  at  least  one  year  old  before  having 
her  served. 

Soap  Grease  for  Hens. — Some  time 
ago  I  read  a  conversation  between  two 
members  of  The  Rurai.’s  circle,  about 
the  best  way  to  use  up  soap  grease. 
Here  is  the  way  two  women  manage  : 
My  daughter  has  charge  of  the  chickens 
(the  only  poultry  we  keep)  and  when  we 
have  saved  a  gallon  or  two  of  trimmings 
from  the  meat  cooked  for  the  family, 
we  boil  the  stuff,  bones  and  all,  until  the 
meat  and  skins  are  well  cooked.  Then 
when  it  is  cool  enough  we  feed  it  to  the 
chickens.  I  think  any  one  who  heard 
their  songs  of  gratitude,  and  saw  the  p;le 
of  “great,  white  pearls”  in  the  egg  bas¬ 
ket,  would  be  constrained  to  do  likewise. 
Sometimes  we  mix  the  warm  meat  with 
bran,  whole  wheat,  or  corn  meal  and  all 
are  equally  enjoyed  by  the  chickens. 
With  eggs  at  one  cent  apiece,  good  soap 
at  five  cents  a  cake  and  pearline  five 
cents  a  box,  I  would  rather  feed  my 
soap-grease  to  the  hens,  and  buy  my  soap. 

Brown  County,  O.  mks.  o.  m.  g. 


feathers  which  appeared.  After  con¬ 
tinuing  this  treatment  for  some  time 
the  habit  apparently  disappeared,  so 
that  the  birds  were  enabled  to  grow  a 
full  coat  of  new  feathers.  No  change  of 
any  consequence  was  made  in  the  food, 
etc.,  ana  the  suppression  of  the  habit 
was  probably  due  to  the  disagreeable 
taste  of  the  aloes.  The  means  taken  to 
discourage  this  habit  necessitated  fre¬ 
quent  handling  of  the  fowls,  and  would 
not  pay  with  ordinary  stock.  It  would 
be  more  economical  to  kill  the  b;rds  first 
affected. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  a  ra¬ 
tion  especially  deficient  in  some  constit¬ 
uent  is  always  the  cause  of  this  trouble, 
for  in  this  case  four  pens  of  fowls  were 
fed  alike  and  the  habit  developed  in 
only  one,  and  was  afterwards  suppressed 
in  this  pen  without  any  radical  change 
in  the  food.  The  habit  appeared,  de¬ 
veloped  and  had  begun  to  disappear 
during  the  few  months  in  which  almost 
no  change  was  made  in  the  composition 
of  the  ration.  During  this  time  quite  a 
liberal  amount  of  fresh-cut  bone,  con¬ 
taining  considerable  lean  meat,  was  fed. 
Before  this  even  a  larger  proportion  of 
fresh  bone  had  been  fed. 

The  most  apparent  cause  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  habit  was  idleness,  to 
some  extent  consequent  upon  the  neces¬ 
sary  confinement  of  the  fowls,  although 
they  all  spent  a  fair  portion  of  time 
scratching  for  their  grain  in  the  straw 
which  covered  the  floor  of  the  pen.  This 
habit,  however,  which  may  sometimes 
be  a  “symptom”  of  disease,  is  more 
often,  perhaps,  induced  by  improper 
food,  lack  of  animal  food,  or  lack  of 
variety  in  the  ration.  A  pen  of  laying 
hens  fed  at  this  station  about  two  months 
almost  exclusively  upon  Indian  corn  and 
corn  meal,  picked  not  only  the  feathers 
but  the  flesh  from  each  other  so  that 
two  were  killed.  This  same  trouble  has 
been  seen  elsewhere  when  birds  were 
closely  confined,  with  little  chance  or 
inducement  for  exercise  and  no  change 
in  food. 


Brown  County,  O.  mks.  o.  m.  g. 

Leaves  for  Stock.— So  great  is  the 
reported  scarcity  of  fodder  in  some  parts 
of  France  that  leaves  of  vines  and  even 
those  of  trees  are  being  gathered  for 
stock.  The  following  rules  originally 
given  in  the  last  century  are  printed  for 
the  benefit  of  French  farmers  : 

When  ;he  harvest  is  finished  I  begin  to 
gather  the  leaves,  letting  the  men  prune 
the  trees  in  the  same  way  as  is  usually 
done  in  winter.  The  large  wood  is  put 
on  one  side,  and  all  the  tops  and  leafy 
branches  are  put  into  small  heaps.  If 
the  weather  is  favorable  during  the  day, 
they  should  be  turned  over  and  left  until 
the  evening.  The  amount  of  dryness 
necessary  for  them  is  soon  discovered  by 
touching  with  the  hand.  They  should 
not  be  too  dry,  as  will  occur  if  the  sun  is 
too  strong  and  they  are  left  several  days 
upon  the  earth.  This  should  be  guarded 
against  by  waiting  until  the  next  day 
after  the  dew  has  fallen,  and  also  by  not 
carrying  them  at  midday,  otherwise  they 
will  not  regain  the  suppleness  of  good 
forage.  It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid 
crushing  them  when  fresh,  because  they 
will  then  mold  and  become  of  no  value. 
They  should  be  tied  up  and  put  into  the 
barn  or  under  a  shed.  The  most  appe¬ 
tizing  portion,  that  least  charged  with 
wood,  should  be  given  to  cattle,  and  the 
most  branchy  to  sheep.  The  wood  which 
remains  in  the  rack  after  the  leaves  have 
been  consumed  can  be  used  for  kindling 
purposes. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Experiment  Station,  this  statement 
is  ir  ade  by  one  who  feeds  mountain  sheep: 

Sheep  run  in  these  mountains  and  do 
well.  One  man  can  care  for  1,500  during 
the  year.  During  the  winter,  they  are 
kept  principally  on  browse,  especially 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

I  can  keep  sheep  on  this  better  than  on 
hay.  Sugar  and  beech  are  the  best 
browse.  We  cut  the  trees  all  winter. 
One  tree  will  usually  be  sufficient  for  10 
sheep  one  day.  I  have  kept  sheep  here 
five  years,  and  have  never  fed  more  than 
a  sled  load  of  hay  and  have  given  them 
no  grain  and  they  do  well.  I  do  not 
think  one  would  lose  over  five  per  cent 
of  the  sheep  if  properly  managed ,  and 
100  ewes  will  raise  nearly  100  lambs. 

Feather  Eating. — An  excellent  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  gives  an  account  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  a  pen  of  poultry  that  had 
begun  to  eat  feathers  : 

_  After  this  habit  had  been  very  se¬ 
riously  prevalent  for  some  weeks,  vase¬ 
line  or  lard  (sometimes  one  and  some¬ 
times  the  other)  in  which  had  been 
mixed  powdered  aloes  was  applied  to 
the  old  feathers  near  the  spots  which 
had  been  picked  bare  and  on  the  new 


TEXAS  FEVER  WITHOUT  TICKS. 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the 
articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to 
ticks  and  the  kinds  of  fevers  in  cows, 
known  by  various  names  such  as  Texas 
fever,  splenic  fever,  red  water,  murrain, 
etc.,  but  generally  called  red  water  here. 
What  we  should  all  desire  to  get  at  are 
the  facts  in  the  case — ticks  or  no  ticks — 
therefore  I  give  my  experience,  and  if  it 
will  help  to  solve  the  problem,  good  must 
come  from  it. 

In  1885  I  made  n  y  first  purchase  of 
Jersey  cattle,  in  Baltimore,  about  the 
middle  of  March.  I  bought  two  mature 
cows,  one  five-months-old  heifer  and  one 
young  bull.  I  brought  them  home  and 
kept  them  in  a  town  lot  with  other  eat- 
t  e  two  years  without  loss.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  year  they  were  all  slightly 
but  not  seriously  sick  with  fever.  In  Jan- 
uary,  1888,  I  moved  them,  with  others  I 
had  purchased,  to  my  present  home,  a 
farm  of  325  acres,  one-third  high  and 
two-thirds  low  lands,  but  not  subject  to 
overflow.  About  the  middle  of  June  of 
that  year  my  bull  was  found  dead  in  a 
small  pasture  joining  the  cattle  lot,  and 
the  same  day  a  cow  I  had  bought  in  Con¬ 
necticut  a  year  or  two  before  became 
sick  and  died  in  less  than  a  week.  Both 
had  been  here  two  years  and  had  been 
with  native  cattle  and  probably  been  bit¬ 
ten  by  hundreds  of  ticks.  In  1889,  I 
bought  in  eastern  Virginia  three  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  cows  that  had  been  there 
a  year.  In  the  following  May  or  J  une  I 
lost  one  of  them.  Either  that  year  or  the 
next  I  bought  a  Holstein-Friesian  bull 
in  New  Jersey,  and  in  September  he  died. 

The  next  year  I  got  a  Jersey  bull  from 
a  friend  10  miles  away,  and  in  September 
he  died.  He  had  been  in  the  country 
from  calfhood,  and  was  then  four  years 
old.  I  then  bought  one  from  a  neighbor 
less  than  five  miles  away,  and  in  three 
weeks  he  died.  The  two  latter  were 
raised  among  ticks,  but  on  high  land  ;  as 
soon  as  transferred  to  low  land  they  died. 

I  then,  in  June  following,  bought  five 
cows  and  a  heifer  in  Richmond  and  Gor- 
donsville,  Va.  In  four  weeks  three  of 
the  cows  were  dead,  and  that  in  winter 
when  there  were  no  ticks  to  hurt  them. 

I  attributed  their  loss  to  a  change  of 
feed  and  water.  I  know  of  no  other 
cause.  Last  winter  I  bought  both  a  Hol¬ 
stein  and  a  Jersey  bull,  and  I  am  keeping 


them  in  a  horse  lot — higher  land  than 
the  cow  barn — and  they  drink  only  well 
water.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  them 
through  all  right. 

Now  to  recapitulate  :  No  cow  has  died 
after  the  first  yeir  on  my  place  from 
fever  or  red  water,  as  I  call  it,  for  all 
had  the  same  symptoms.  Home-bred  cat¬ 
tle  brought  from  different  surroundings 
were  afflicted  in  the  same  way  as  North¬ 
ern  cattle.  I  do  not  believe  they  died 
from  ticks — that  is,  the  poison  was  not 
conveyed  by  the  bite  of  these  pests,  as 
most  of  them  had  an  acquaintance  of 
from  two  to  four  years  with  them,  and 
the  others  died  in  January.  During  this 
time  I  have  lost  no  native  or  “  scrub  ” 
cattle  from  like  causes,  or  any  animals 
less  than  two  years  old.  I  do  not  write 
this  to  prove  that  ticks  will  not  kill  cat¬ 
tle,  for  they  may  ;  but  to  show  that  they 
are  not  the  only  means  of  conveying  this 
poison  that  is  so  fatal  to  strange  cattle. 
I  hope  others  will  give  their  experience 
so  as  to  try  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Wayne  Co.,  N  C.  t.  b.  parker. 

IftimXtMMttia  gMlvwtte’ing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Kural  New-Yorker. 


cS?reL"rokf  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOHKB  2,  1803.  For 
Circular,  address  II.  D.  GILL,  V.  S.,  Sec.,  332  E.  27tb 
Street,  New  York  City 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  800  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year- 
link  ewes,  to  weigh  17ft  to  210  pounds,  and  shear'.)  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng- 
and  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Brkck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

FARM  POULTRY.  sa,mZ. 

PINK  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION  ! 

Farmers  and  Cattle  Raisers, 

are  you  troubled  with  “THE  TEXAN 
FLY?”  If  so,  WE  can  help  you.  Our 

Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

does  the  bush  ess.  No  tiles  will  stay  with  It.  * 
We  are  dally  receiving  the 

HICHEST  TESTIMONIALS. - 

Send  in  your  order.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  It. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  watering  stock  in  the  stable 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dovbii  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNIIKY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

IfT  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  UNEquai-ko  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

nre  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — ComuB,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  oheerfully 
Klven.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslvn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  DOWN 
SHEEP. 

Kwes  and  Ewe  Lambs,  Yearling  Hams  and  Ram 
Lambs  for  sale.  None  bettor  In  America. 

Also  Cheshire  Swine. 

IP?”  All  Stock  Registered. 

JNO.  I.  OOKDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 

KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

KWC*  1  an<*  8-  c-  BROWN  LKG- 
“uKHS  a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAULGN  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

Recorded  Berkshires. 

Why  pay  high  expressage  ?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  blood  near  home.  The 
“  Wlllgwood  Herd  99  will  have  about  100  pigH 
to  select  from.  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLS  A.  SKWAKI),  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  309  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  'This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure 


The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 


SECOND  EDITION, 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Horses, 
Cattle, 
S  h  e  e  p 

and 

Swine. 


By  GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A., 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and  Professor 
of  Agriculture  In  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 


Nearly  -100  full-page  engravings,  after 
sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book  on  Domestic  Animals  in  18  of 
the  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  United  States. 

i«ti£ril Moro«8t°nT,’.  In?,proven)ent,  Description,  Character¬ 
istics  xMems  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each 

nr  T?nrn7ilViataTrre*artllng  ltB  lleK*8lry  Association,  Scale 
of  Points,  W  hen  Used,  etc. 

rI  he  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Management  are 
supplemented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  success¬ 
ful  breeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  giving 
his  actual  methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

FDJTION  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared  by  the  author,  the  text  thoroughly  revised  brought 
down  to  date,  numerous  additions  made,  and  many  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  fr.im  competent  stockmen  and  Instruc¬ 
tors  in  animal  husbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The 
chapter  on  selection  of  the  Horse  for  speed,”  is  now 
especially  complete,  the  author  having  embodied  therein 
a  carefully  prepared  “  study  In  Animal  Physics,”  regard¬ 
ing  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Dally  News  says; 

“This  Is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  Is 
Illustrated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  a  horse,  which  are  sunpiemented  by  carefully  com¬ 
piled  ratios  of  lengths  of  tho  various  parts.  This  Is  a 
valuable  paper  for  horse  owners.  ’ 

All  the  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 
public  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  have  been 
given  proper  place,  and  Important  data  regarding  these 
and  many  old  breeds  Incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especi¬ 
ally  prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical 
terms  In  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main 
divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact.  It  Is  believed  that 
nothing  has  been  lelt  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  tbe  new  edition,  or  render  It  of  greater 
value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  In  the 
class  room  or  on  the  farm. 

Price,  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  92;  half  sheep, 
W2.75;  half  morocco,  !#'.{. 50. 


THE  RLRAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 


DRIHI) 


ORDERS  TAKEN  RY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  1  86  Forest  Street,  Brooklyn  *  Y, 
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POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES  HSH 

Handsome  Catalogue  of  the  Best  varieties  (old  and  new) ;  also  list  ot  Holland  Bulhs  and  Specialties  for 

Fall  Planting,  mailed  £|^|_V^ANGER  &  BARRY  -H?J^5Lu^S,e^C®» 


Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


Present  Low  Prices  “L™ Z 

fall.  Raise  all  you  can  and  get  the  benefit  of  better  prices  next  harvest. 
Use  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATES,  made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER 
COMPANY,  the  old  reliable  pioneers.  Their  FERTILIZERS,  chemically  and 
mechanically  perfect,  dry  and  drillable,  produce  BIGGEST  CROPS,  and  perma¬ 
nently  improve  the  soil,  insuring  good  profits  in  Wheat,  and  permanently  improve 
meadows.  They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  most  satisfactory. 

Brands  a  apted  to  all  requirements.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Fprt.ili^fvr  Exchane-e.  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


resent  Low  Prices 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

300  Kush,  for  Sale.  Crop  of  1893  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
first-class  in  every  respect.  Price  $6.00  per  busfiel, 
sacked.  Send  check  with  order. 

WYNKOOP  BIt08.,Mllf  jrd  Del. 


IF  set  out  In  July.  August  or  September,  will  produce  a  crop  of 
berries  In  June  next  year.  Our  Midsummer  price-list,  mailed 
free,  describes  the  best  varieties,  which  we  offer  in  strong  rooted 
pot-grown  plants  now  ready  for  delivery.  Also  Celery  and  Cabbage 
Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  for  Summer  and  Fall  Sowing, 
and  seasonable  sundries  for  the  garden 

HENRY  1.  DRIER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PI. 


Cornell 

■—  $ 

University. 


Four  Courses  in  Agriculture: 


Regular,  Special,  Dairy  and  Short  Win¬ 
ter.  Terms  begin  September  25,  1893, 
and  January  3,  1894. 

For  particulars  address 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  IIHACA,  N.  Y. 


First  Premiums  at  Every  Contest, 

icludingr  TWO  at  Madison  Square 
arden,  Feb.  9th,  1892.  More 
ian  1800  ducks.chlcksand  tur- 
eys  from  one  machine  in  seven 
reeks.  Price  reduced.  Thousands 
i  successful  operation  in  U.  S., 
anada  and  Europe.  It  is  the 
niversal  testimony  of  users  that 
ley  are  far  better  than  claimed. 

_ r--r>! _ I _  I  DAWIHN  Coetnn  Mucc 


The  Heller  Riding  Harrow 


Clean,  sharp-cut.  Fully  pul¬ 
verizes  the  soil,  and  levels  the 
ground  ;  is  better,  and  has  light¬ 
er  draft  at  nine  feet  than  any 
other  harrow  ever  introduced. 

Teeth  made  of  best  agricul¬ 
tural  steel.  Frame  of  finest 
oak,  soaked  in  oil,  making  it 
practically  indestructible. 

No.  1.  cu'sti  to  9  feet  width . $20.00 

No.  2.  cuts  She  t  •  V/i  teet  width,  .  .  17J  0 

No.  3,  cuts  4  to  6J*  feet  In  width, .  .  .  15.00 

Special  prices  to  introduce 
one  only  in  each  community  : 
No.  i,  $15.00;  No.  2,  $13.00; 
No.  3,  $12.00,  packed  and 

shipped,  and  your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  you  don’t  like  the 
harrow.  Better  order  quickly. 

FIeller  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited, 

Machine  and  Agricultural  Works, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
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My  son,  don’t  mistake  your  boon  com¬ 
panions  f  r  yr'ur  friends — friendships  are 
not  preserved  in  alcohol. — Elmira  Gazette 

A  man  traveling  one  of  the  sawmill 
roads  in  Dooly  Co.,  Ga.,  avers  that  the 
road  was  so  crooked  that  he  met  himself 
coming  back. — New  York  Sun. 

Foreigner:  “Are  the  Z“>gnowskys 
among  your  landed  gentry  ?  ”  Ameri¬ 
can  :  “Well,  among  our  recently-lauded 
gentry.” — Little  Peddllngton  Gheewitz. 

“  Miss  Belle,  I  am  68,  but  I  have 
$1,000,000  in  Government  bonds.  Do  you 
think  I  am  too  old  for  you  ?  ”  “  No,  in¬ 

deed.  You’re  about  10  years  too  young  !” 
—Life. 

Bloomfield  :  “  Which  is  the  most  for¬ 
giving  ot  all  the  products  of  nature  ?  ” 
Bellefield  :  “  Don’t  know.  Which  is  it  ?” 
“Wheat.”  “Explain,  please!”  “It 
feeds  the  man  who  thrashes  it.” — Pitts¬ 
burg  Chronicle. 

Wasted  Sympathy. — “And  that  is 
your  answer  ?”  “It  is.  But  I  hope  my 
refusal  will  not  cause  you  unhappiness, 
Mr.  Perkins.”  “  No,  indeed.  Smith  said 
you’d  snap  up  the  first  man  that  offered 
himself,  and  I  bet  him  you  wouldn’t. 
I’m  in  a  box  of  cigars.” — Life. 

“  I  think  Benny  will  make  a  farmer,” 
said  Mr.  B.oobumper  to  her  husband. 

‘  What  makes  you  think  that  ?”  “I  found 
him  picking  the  seeds  out  of  some  seed¬ 
cake  I  had  given  him  and  he  said  he 
was  going  to  plant  them  and  raise  all 
the  cake  he  could  eat.” — Puclt. 

“  If  you  go  first,”  murmured  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  to  the  sick  man,  “  you  will 
wait  for  me  on  the  other  shore,  will  you 
not,  love?”  “  I  s’ pose  I’ll  have  to,”  he 
grumbled.  “I  never  went  anywhere 
yet  without  having  to  wait  for  you  at 
least  half  an  hour.”— JVeu;  York  Times. 

Guest  (in  Arizona  restaurant):  “  How’s 
this?  Twenty-five  cents  for  that  dish  ? 
It’s  marked  10  cents  on  the  bill  of  fare.” 
Waiter:  “Yes,  sir.  That’s  for  tomay- 
toes.  You  asked  for  tomahtoes.  When 
you  want  style  an’  luxury  at  this  eatin’- 
bouse  you  pay  fur  it.  See  ?  ” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  “Young  Idea.”— “  There’s  one 
^curious  thing  about  discovering  places,” 
said  Johnny,  after  be  got  through  with 


THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 


New  Patents,  New  Designs  * 

and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

"The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 

Agricultural^ department  Annoc ,  E.  E.  6-88.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  m  ■  ■  wm  gy 

UNLEACL1ED  HOR  BD 

HARDWOOD  Vr  ■  ■  n 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
Bhape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row.  Boston.  Mass. 


A  gentleman  took  a  10"g  cruise, 

To  cure  an  attack  ot  the  bluise, 

He  went  on  a  5  acnt 
He  lately  had  Dacht, 

And  now  the  wide  ocean  he  vnlse 

— Boston  Courier. 


FARM  TOPICS. 


An  Alfalfa  Field . 

To  Make  Woodchuck  Fertilizer . 

Some  Hustling  Potatoes...  . 

Plow  Coulter . 

Crimson  Clover  in  Tennessee . 

Fail-^own  Clover . 

Crimson  Clover  in  Corn . 

With  a  Stone  Drain . 

Merchantable  Potatoes . 

Saving  Beans .  . 

Sowing  Clover  In  a  Western  Orchard. . . . 

Fine  Bone  and  Ashes . 

Whole  Bones  for  Fertilizer . 

Simple  Home-Mixed  Fertilizers . 

Ice  Factory  Liquor  for  hertll.zer . 

Ashes  or  a  Suoerphosphate . 

Crimson  Clover  In  Canada . 

Some  New  Varieties  <  f  Wheat . 

Where  to  Sell  Apole  Wood . 

To  Make  the  Old  New . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 


Certified  Milk . 

Bogus  Creamery  Operators. 

Sheep  farming . 

That  Arkansas  Pit  Silo . 
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his  study.  “  Take  Bermuda,  for  instance. 
It  was  discovered  by  a  man  named  Ber¬ 
mudez.  Ilow  he  happened  to  stumble  on 
a  place  with  a  name  just  like  his  beats 
me.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


The  only  machine  that 
3  *  will  distribute  fertilizers 

IVQ\  and  ashe  ,  ani  give  satts- 

A,  faction  every  time  Has 

i-  ,  Bets  of  r.  Us,  one  for 

_  ashes  and  one  for  fertll- 

y  L&agtij  lzers.  Send  for  circulars, 
*  giving  prices,  etc  ,  to 

MEKENNEf,  Rock,  Mass. 


im.orcHnnmt.s  gotetijsing. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Tub  rural. 


WOODSIDE  DORSET  RAMS 

C\V  hs  ve  the  greatest  confidence  In  the  usefulness  of 
j. Dorsets  Aside  from  their  superiority  as  lamo- 
producers,  whlcn  Is  now  everywhere  conceded.  1  con¬ 
sider  them  an  extremelv  hardy,  peaceaole.  growthy 
and  handsome  sheep.  It  is  my  aim  to  keep  our  floca 
up  to  the  highest  standard.  Rams  of  different  ages 
for  sale 


■UY  ’“©IKKOT  FSSQiRi  FACT©#Y, 


MIXED  PAINTS 


|  The  FISH  BRAND  SUCKER  is  warranted  w 
.proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  In  the  hardest  storr 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  Is  a  perfect  riding  <$■ 
'covers  the  entire  saddle.  Bewareof  imitsv,^®’  , 
buv  a  coat  if  the  “Fish  Brand”  is  not  v  -ilu 

tea  Catalogue  free.  A.  J.  TOWER  -a,  Ma 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  i> 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  %-iO  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


8T.  LAMBERT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  blood,  in-and-ln-bred  to  Stoke 
Pofris  I II.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St  L.,  8G7  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli.  New  York. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  you  can  get  the  Rest  at 

IMlimt  SKfeS ! 


rnn  CAI  C  'r°  settle  an  estate,  two  river 
rUn  oMLCa  farms  near  the  city  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N  Y.  One  1.5  and  one  195  acres,  adjoining. 
Very  productive,  well  watered.  Address 

P.  F.  SHEAR,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 


Watches.  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi- 
urns  fflven  to  1  lub  A  vents# 
( ; o d  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  parti  ulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St„  N.  Y. 


CIDER 


Best  qualities  of  both  Crush¬ 
ing  and  Grating  Mills. 

Small  sizes  for  Family  use. 
Large  sizes  for  Farmers’  use. 
Fruit,  Wine  and  Lard  Presses. 
Hand  and  Power  Grinders. 
AMES  PLOW  CO. 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogue. 


MACHINERY 

Sydraulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
PreaaM,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps.  Errs 

•to.  Send  for  Catalogue.  gk! 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  IjSS 

press  co., 

118  W. Wnter St..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 


Luscious  Strawberries. 

fA  full  crop  next  season  from 

POT  -  GROWN  PLANTS. 

Plant  now.  Our  handsome  descrip¬ 
tive  Illustrated  List  of  50  varieties  of 
Strawberries;  26  varieties  Of  Ceiery, 
mailed  free.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Box  88.  ;  Cornwall3  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  WHEAT 


Jones’  winter  Fife,  yield  d  56  bushels  per  acre. 
Early  Red  Clawson,  field  of  25  acres,  average 
yield,  41  bushels  per  acre.  $1.25  per  bushel,  10  bushels 
$1.00  per  bushel.  Cliculars  and  sample  heads,  free. 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 

Hctoebye  Falls,  N.  Y 
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SHEEP  FARMING. 

Home  Lambs  for  Market  and  Home  Market  for  Lambs. 

Part  II. 

“Mind  Your  Own  Business.” 

In  my  introductory  paper  I  referred  to  the  special¬ 
izing  of  original  farm  work,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
other  callings.  The  butcher’s  and  market-man’s 
business  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Men  now  living, 
and  not  old,  remember  when  meat  markets  except  in 
cities  and  large  towns,  were  unknown,  and  farmers 
disposed  of  he  product  themselves  by  the  quarter, 
side,  etc.,  as  a  regular  part  of  farm  work;  and  the 
customers  even  came  after  what  they  wanted  instead 
of  having  it  delivered.  In  my  own  market  town 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  regular  butcher 
or  meat  market ;  now  there  are  three.  I  also 
intimated  that  the  farmers  have  come  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  this  general  “  division  of  labor,” 
not  duly  and  equitably  sharing  in  the  prrgress 
and  advantages  produced  by  it.  In  the  butcher’s 
and  market-man’s  business  we  have  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  also  ;  and  the  scheme  herein  pro¬ 
posed  is  no  new  discovery,  for  it  simply  requires 
that  the  farmer  should  go  back  to  the  original 
practice  of  doing  his  own  marketing  at  least 
until  such  time  as  he  shall  be  able  to  secure 
service  in  that  line  on  more  satisfactory  terms, 
and  the  small  size  of  the  sheep  makes  retailing  by  the 
farmer  possible  summer  and  winter. 

The  Decline  of  the  Sheep  Industry. 

This  has  been  variously  attributed  to  the  tariff,  to 
dogs,  etc.,  but  may  it  not  in  a  large  measure  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  the  butchers  and  market-men?  not  that 
they  get  too  much  from  the  consumer,  but  that  they 
get  almost  as  much  for  dres  ing  and  selling  as  they 
give  t.  e  farmer  for  the  care,  capital  and  keeping 
necessary  to  raise  and  fit  the  lambs  for  sale.  To 
illustrate,  from  my  own  experience ;  referring  to 
memoranda,  I  find  that  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1890,  I  slaughtered  a  lamb 
weighing  57  pounds  (unusually 

light  weight)  receiving  $5  54  for  tiffin 

the  quarters,  leaving  the  pelt, 

which  sold  with  others  at  60  cents  : 

—  36  14  in  all.  At  seven  cents 
live  weight,  I  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  33.99,  and  at  six  cents,  the  * 

more  probable  price  at  that  time 
of  year,  only  33.42.  Thus,  by 

dressing  and  marketing  for  my-  sji 

self,  I  saved  32.72,  cr  nearly 

three-quarters  as  much  as  I 

should  have  received,  and  as  in 

the  season  for  lambs,  I  market 

one  day  each  week  from  two  to 

six  much  larger  lambs  than  that, 

the  saving  thus  effected  gives 

quite  satisfactory  results  for  the 

time  and  trouble,  say  35  to  310  A  Group  o 

for  the  day’s  work.  Indeed,  the 

average  price  of  my  lambs  for  the  year  quoted  was  a 
little  over  37  each,  whereas  it  would  probably  have 
fallen  below  35  had  they  been  sold  alive  to  the 
butchers.  Last  year  many  of  my  lambs  brought  over 
38  each,  and  I  think  it  quite  possible  with  good  com¬ 
mon  sheep  to  raise  the  average  above  that  figure,  and 
the  average  income  from  each  sheep,  including  the 
wool,  to  39  or  310 ;  and  that  without  catering  to  the 
somewhat  limited  and  higher-priced  early  “  spring 
lamb”  trade.  I  sell  many  of  the  earlier  lambs  younger 
in  this  way ;  and  though  what  is  gained  in  price  is 
lost  in  weight,  it  leaves  the  sheep  free  the  rest  of  the 
season,  and  more  pasturage  either  to  fatten  animals 
for  the  market  or  to  keep  them  for  a  new  crop.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  market-men  are  not  getting  unduly  rich  at 


present,  but  they  should  get  more  for  their  meat. 
Certainly,  if  it  costs  more  than  formerly  to  serve  a 
more  fastidious  and  epicurean  public,  the  customer, 
not  the  farmer,  should  pay  for  the  service.  The  extra 
cost,  however,  seems  to  be  taken  out  of  the  farmer. 
On  this  point  a  farmer  lately  told  me  of  once  receiving 
10  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  for  10  lambs  weigh¬ 
ing  100  pounds  each.  Tc-day  from  five  cents  to  seven 
cents  would  probably  be  all  they  would  bring,  making 
33  to  35  difference  on  each  lamb,  and  330  to  350  in  the 
income  on  such  a  flock  of  10  sheep.  Give  us  the  old- 
time  prices  for  lambs,  and  our  hills  will  soon  be  covered 
with  flocks,  in  spite  of  the  dogs,  and  by  skipping  the 
market-men,  we  can  even  now  get  those  old-time  prices. 
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A  Ewe  and  her  Two  Lambs,  Fig.  195. 

The  advantages  to  the  consumers  consist  not  only 
in  better  flavored  meat,  but  in  at  least  the  probability 
that  it  is  more  thoroughly  wholesome  than  that 
bought  of  market-men  whose  lambs  have  been  mostly 
transported  long  distances  by  rail,  heated  by  over¬ 
driving,  worried  by  separation  from  their  dams,  and, 
perhaps  deprived  of  food  and  water  for  many  hours. 
The  notion  that  my  lambs  were  better  flavored  than 
those  of  the  market-men  I  at  first  thought  likely  to  be 
merely  a  fashionable  whim  or  mere  complimentary 
talk ;  but  it  seems  to  be  quite  the  universal  belief, 
and  an  ex-butcher  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  lambs 
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A  Group  of  Good  Dorset  Sheep.  The  Woolly-Coated  Middleman.  Fig.  196 


brought  long  distances  packed  in  cars,  are  “losing” 
from  start  to  finish,  and  that  the  best  flavors  go  first. 
Furthermore,  I  have  been  told  that  lambs  are  now 
and  then  taken  out  dead,  and  a  man  who  is  doing 
much  of  the  butchering  for  a  wholesale  dealer  has 
told  me  (innocently  enough)  that  the  pelts  of  lambs 
that  sometimes  get  overheated  “stick”  closer,  and 
are  m^re  difficult  to  take  off  than  others.  It  is  hardly 
questionable,  then,  that  the  meat  is  also  affected. 
One  other  advantage  :  barring  unusual  circumstances, 
as  a  sudden  storm,  e.  g.,  the  lamb  is  delivered  the  day 
it  is  killed,  and  customers  can  judge  better  how 
long  to  keep  it  for  proper  “  ripening.”  It  is  usually 
furnished  on  Thursdays,  and  used  probably  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  and  later, 


Dressing  for  a  Private  Trade. 

There  are  a  good  many  farmers,  however,  who  get 
up  at  4  or  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  work  hard  till  night,  seldom  “  taking  a  day 
off,”  and  feeling  almost  guilty  when  doing  so.  Such 
would  be  astonished  and  indignant  to  be  called  lazy 
and  lacking  in  push.  Set  before  them,  however,  a 
task  requiring  an  exercise  of  mental  and  moral  force, 
pains  taking  care  and  perseverance,  and  they  shrink 
from  it.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  are  merely 
human  working-machines,  “  geared  ”  by  long  habit  to 
work  in  certain  grooves.  Any  departure  from  these 
suggests  “a  lion  without”  in  the  form  of  new  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  looked  up  and  performed.  And  very  likely 
many  are,  and  will  be,  deterred  from  doing  their 
own  marketing  of  lambs  by  the  thought  of  the 
trouble  of  learning  to  dress  them  properly,  and 
^  of  overcoming  slowness,  and  of  looking  up  a 
market  for  them.  It  is,  especially  at  first,  a 
little  unpleasant,  and  I  should  very  much  prefer 
to  let  handling  the  lambs  remain  a  business  by 
itself,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  for 
having  this  distasteful  trouble  and  care  taken 
off  my  shoulders.  Primarily  farming  is  a  com- 
binat.on  of  all  other  trades  and  professions,  and 
the  farmer  above  all  men  should  be  “  ready  for 
any  good  work”— a  skilled  Jack-of-all-trades 
in  case  of  need,  or  in  case  of  unreasonable  exac¬ 
tions  by  the  subsidiary  callings.  The  following 
directions  may  be  of  service  to  some  one  : 

Watch  a  butcher  dres?  a  lamb  if  possible,  then  go  at 
it  in  much  the  same  way  yourself,  observing  neatness 
in  all  things.  Wrap  the  caul  like  a  veil  neatly  around 
the  hind-quarters,  letting  it  fall  down  in  front.  When 
it  is  cool,  cut  the  lamb  in  halves,  letting  half  the  caul 
cling  to  each  hind-quarter.  Cut,  say,  half  a  dozen  ribs 
on  to  the  hindquarter,  thus  giving  some  of  the  “rib 
chops”  to  that  quarter.  With  an  axe,  heavy  hatchet 
or  cleaver,  “chop”  between  each  pair  of  ribs,  and 
with  about  equal  frequency  along  the  loin  well  back 
_  to  'he  leg.  Also  break  the  leg 

bone  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  gambrel.  In  like  manner  cut 
between  the  ribs  and  along  the 
neck  of  the  fore-quarter.  All  ribs 
■  should  be  cut  once  or  twice  in 

two  as  to  length.  Peel  out  the 
shoulder-blade  and  smooth  back 
'Jb  w  '  the  meat.  Then,  if  desirable,  it 

H  r  can  be  stuffed,  and  in  any  case  is 

more  readily  carved,  and  almost 
If'"  as  good  as  the  more  expensive 

¥*$«$%/  hind-quarter.  The  fore-quarter 

may  also  be  cut  almost  entirely 
into  very  good  “  chops”  for  home 
use  or  sale.  Each  quarter  should 
fs&P'  be  neatly  done  up  in  brown  wrap- 

ping  paper.  The  pelts  should  be 
salted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
removal. 

i.  Fig.  196.  Usually  I  sell  a  quarter  of  lamb 

to  a  family  each  week  or  every 
second  week,  and  now  and  then  a  family  takes  two 
quarters  a  week.  The  hind-quarters  generally  weigh 
from  7  to  12  pounds  each,  and  range  in  price  from 
early  spring  to  fall  about  as  follows  :  40,  35,  30,  25  and 
20  cents — 30  and  25  cents  per  pound  continuing  for 
much  the  longest  time.  The  fore-quarters  (or  should¬ 
ers,  if  the  ribs  are  mostly  taken  off)  weigh  from  four 
to  eight  pounds,  and  sell  from  5  to  10  cents  lower 
than  the  hind-quarters,  with  now  and  then  a  fore¬ 
quarter  dropped  to  some  one — a  friend,  a  neighbor,  or 
some  family  not  rich  enough  to  afford  lamb  often — at 
a  less  price  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  fore-quarters. 
This  last  quite  frequently  occurs  with  my  class  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  with  whom  the  price  is  a  matter  of  less  mo¬ 
ment  than  quality,  and  nearly  all  want  hind-quarters. 
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But  the  above  act  is  one  in  which  the  maxim,  “Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,” 
should  be  carefully  observed,  lest  you  cut  your  own 
prices,  and,  at  last,  “  your  own  throat  ”  in  a  business 
way.  And  right  here  let  me  say  emphatically,  never 
undersell  the  butchers  or  any  fellow  farmer.  (I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  by  Thk  Rural  that  the  Scotch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  farmers  have  begun  in  just  that  way.)  Workup 
the  business  slowly.  Never  sell  a  poor  lamb  (it  costs 
too  much),  and  the  quality  of  your  lambs  will  sell 
them  when  they  become  known.  One  customer  has 
often  brought  me  another.  Let  the  butcher  help  you 
keep  up  the  prices.  He  pays  too  little,  but  charges 
none  too  much,  and,  as  you  will  find,  you  will  make 
only  a  fair  profit  selling  at  the  same  prices.  To  any 
kicker  on  prices  make  this  statement :  “  If  I  kept  100 
sheep,  I  would  need  at  least  one  hired  man,  and  if  I 
averaged  810  from  each  sheep,  I  would  receive  only 
81,000  for  payment  of  wages,  interest  on  capital  and 
for  my  own  salary.”  Nearly  any  candid  customer 
will  know,  by  experience,  that  far  less  ability  than  is 
necessary  to  run  such  a  business  successfully  com¬ 
mands  a  much  higher  salary  in  other  callings  ;  indeed, 
so-called  “skilled  labor”  in  shops  “  strikes,”  unless 
given  much  more,  and  perhaps  less  study  and  practice 
of  a  profession  teach  its  votaries  to  charge  at  an 
enormously  highei  rate  if  they  learn  nothing  else. 
Keep  track  of  prices  through  reports  of  the  nearest 
markets.  A.  wetmore. 

(To  be  continued.) 


two  seasons  does  not  so  much  wean  them  from  country 
homes  as  it  wonts  them  to  city  life.  The  inconvenience 
they  are  put  to  that  they  may  frequently  visit  their 
homes  in  the  country,  in  and  of  itself  leads  them  to 
adopt  the  city  as  their  permanent  residence.  Were 
the  conditions  such  that  they  could  easily,  cheaply 
and  speedily  run  from  the  town  to  the  country,  and 
from  the  country  to  the  town,  they  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  all  the  comforts,  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
both  city  and  country  life.” 

Is  that  so  or  isn’t  it?  How  long  before  you  will 


“  What  watering  device  do  you  use  ?” 

“One  of  my  own  devices.  Notice  this  feeding  alley 
of  cement.  It  is  10  feet  wide  between  the  cows  as 
they  stand  facing  each  other.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
cows  at  either  side  is  an  oval-shaped  feeding  trough  22 
inches  wide  and  about  four  inches  deep  in  the  middle. 
It  is  just  as  though  that  had  been  scooped  out  of  the 
feeding  alley.  The  floor  of  this  trough  is  made  of 
pure  Portland  cement  half  an  inch  thick.  That  is  all 
we  have  for  feeding  and  drinking.  We  feed  our  grain 
wet.  It  is  pushed  along  in  carts  and  scooped  out  to 
each  cow,  right  into  the  trough. 

“How  do  we  water?  Do  you  notice  those  pipes 
running  down  close  to  the  trough  every  30  feet  or  so  ? 
It’s  an  easy  matter  to  turn  the  faucet  and  let  the 
water  right  into  the  trough.” 

“  Right  where  the  grain  was  fed  ?” 

“  Certainly  and  the  ensilage  and  hay  too.  They  eat 
and  drink  from  the  same  dish,  so  to  speak,  and  if  there 
is  any  water  left  we  take  a  broom  and  sweep  it  out, 
thus  cleaning  out  the  trough.” 


Pure  Water  and  Impure  Waste. 

The  next  two  sections  of  this  agreement  read  thus  : 

The  dairy  shall  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  and 
no  water  from  shallow  wells  or  springs,  holding  surface  drainage, 
shall  be  used  for  watering  stock,  cooling  inllk,  or  cleaning  vessels, 
nor  shall  any  well  or  spring  be  located  within  3r0  feet  of  the  stable. 
It  Is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  the  buildings  shall  be  kept  In  a  condition  of  cleanliness  and  in 
order.  There  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  vicinity  any 
loose  dirt,  rubbish  or  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  nia'ter,  nor 
animal  waste.  Nor  shall  there  be  within  300  yards  of  any  building 
any  constantly  wet  or  marshy  ground,  or  stagnant  pools  of  water. 
Nor  shall  there  be  kept  within  3  0  yards  of  any  building  used  for  dairy 
purposes,  any  fowls,  hogs,  horses,  or  other  live  stock. 

“  Where  does  your  water  come  from  ?” 

“  From  a  fine  spring  nearly  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  barn.  I  have  a  large  tank  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  barn,  the  water  being  pumped  into  it  by  an 
acromotor,  which  gives  excellent  satisfaction.  This 
gives  us  a  never  failing  supply  of  pure  water.  Our 
new  dairy  house  will  be  built  over  this  spring  and  we 
shall  have  a  little  cable  attachment  for  running  the 
cans  of  milk  from  the  barn.” 

“No  other  stock  allowed  within  gun  shot,  eh  ?  ” 

“  No.  All  our  horses  are  kept  at  the  home  place 
half  a  mile  awa.v.  We  still  use  our  old  barn  there  for 
horses,  dry  cows  and  young  stock,  our  plan  being  to 
keep  only  workers  in  this  barn.” 

“  What  about  dirt  and  wastes?’ 

“  We  do  not  permit  anything  to  accumulate  around 
the  yards.  Our  arrangement  for  taking  out  manure  is 
very  simple.  You  will  see  that  the  manure  gutter 
behind  the  cows,  is  very  much  like  the  feed  trough — 
only  larger.  At  intervals,  say  30  or  40  feet,  holes 
are  cut  in  this  gutter.  These  holes  are  covered  by 
thick,  heavy,  plank  sleds,  which  just  fit  in  the 
gutter  so  they  can  slide  :n  it.  To  clean  out,  the 
man  takes  his  heavy  hoe  and  pushes  the  first  of 
these  sleds  away  from  the  hole.  Then  with  the 
hoe  he  just  pushes  the  manure  along  till  it  drops 
down  the  hole  where  a  cart  below  ij  backed  up  to 
receive  it.  No  lifting,  throwing  or  tossing — just 
pushing  the  manure  along  to  the  hole,  and  then 
i  pulling  the  sled  back  over  it.  If  we  like  we  can 
\  easily  turn  on  the  hose  and  wash  out  the  gutter.” 
r  “You  don’t  try  to  preserve  the  liquids  separate?  ” 
“Not  yet.  We  use  so  much  bedding  that  all 
liquids  are  absorbed.  I  have  a  plan,  however,  of 
/  putting  a  light  movable  trough  under  the  gutter  to 
'  carry  all  the  liquids  off  to  a  water  cart,  where  they 
could  be  put  directly  on  the  grass.  I  believe  that 
a  good  sprinkling  of  this  liquid  manure  on  clover 
s’ubble  would  force  up  an  immense  second  growth. 


realize  that  about  the  worst  tyrant  that  is  sitting 
down  on  the  American  fa  nner,  is  the  Dishonorable 
Mr.  Mud  ? 


Certified  Milk 

A  CERTIFICATE  OF  WHAT? 


SOME  MORE  BAD  ROADS. 

List  week  we  gave  some  engravings  from  Goxl 
Roads,  showing  some  highways  in  New  Jersey.  This 
week  we  show  some  lowways  in  Iowa,  taken  from  the 
same  publication.  These  are  taken  from  actual  photo- 
•  graphs,  so  that  they  represent  real  scenes  on  Iowa 
roads.  Fig.  199  shows  a  fine  situation  for  a  bicycle  rider. 

G.  L.  Gregory  writes  in  Good  Roads  the  following  : 

“  A  bicycle  trip  through  Iowa  is  a  succession  of  dis¬ 
comforts  ;  in  the  spring  the  mud  renders  such  a  trip 
impossible ;  in  the  summer  the  roads,  having  no 
foundation,  become  a  perfect  sand-bar,  through  which 
the  wheel  slips  in  all  directions,  giving  the  daring 
rider  many  a  fall,  while  the  wind  whirls  the  dust 
about  his  devoted  head,  filling  his  eyes,  nose  and  ears, 
preventing  him  from  opening  his  mouth  to  even  call 
down  blessings  on  the  man  that  made  the  roads.” 

The  man  shown  in  the  picture  is  certainly  getting 
lots  of  exercise  out  of  his  trip.  To  walk  in  that  mud 
and  push  his  heavily  laden  wheel  will  certainly  give 
him  an  appetite  for  his  dinner.  We  know  full  well 
that  a  bicycle  on  the  farm  is  a  labor  saver  and  a 
source  of  delight.  Hut  who  will  be  foolish  enough 
to  try  to  ride  a  wheel  over  such  a  road  as  is  here 
pictured?  Mr.  Gregory  also  says  this: 

“Last  spring  during  the  wet  weather  I  was  in 
an  Iowa  town  that  boasts  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
good  schools,  water-works,  gas  and  a  street  car 
system,  streets  well  paved  with  brick;  in  fact, 
everything  that  a  go-ahead  American  town  should  , 
have,  but,  despite  all  this,  I  saw  two  fine  horses.  / 
hitched  to  an  empty  wagon,  stuck  in  the  mud  on  / 

the  main  business  s  reet  in  town.  ‘Why,’  you  /  ^ 

exclaim,  ‘how  could  a  team  mire  on  a  paved  street  ? 

The  absurdity  of  the  thing  struck  me  at  once,  but  ' 

a  little  investigation  showed  that  the  mud  had  been  *  \  ^ 

carried  on  to  the  paving  from  the  adjacent  unpaved  \ 

How  is  that  for  wasted  force  and  energy  V  You  'fyT ..  • 

can  readily  believe  it  though  when  you  look  at  the  r 

picture  of  the  wheel  shown  at  Fig.  198.  That  .  %  / 

picture  was  made  on  the  main  streets  of  Bloom-  *>/ 

field,  Iowa.  How  do  you  like  it?  There’s  a  load 
for  you  that  takes  the  flesh  off  the  horses,  but  v * 

doesn’t  add  a  penny  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  >k.  v  •*.•• 

You  might  call  that  “  free  coinage  of  mud  !  ”  which  ‘  ‘  ‘  ^ 

adds  to  the  “depression”  among  farmers.  And 

then  take  a  look  at  our  friend  shown  in  Fig.  200.  a  Useless  Load  that  the  Farmer  Pays  for.  Fig.  198. 
There  is  fun  for  you — more  fun  than  the  horses 

and  driver  are  having.  Hon.  E.  H.  Thayer  says  :  them.  Below  is  a  cellar  where  manure  was  formerly 

“If  the  boys  and  girls  brought  up  on  the  farm  can  stored.  It  will  not  be  stored  there  any  longer,  but 

obtain  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages  offered  by  the  will  be  hauled  out  every  day.  The  barn  is  full  of 

city,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  farm  their  home,  windows  and  is  light  and  airy  in  every  way.  Mr. 

where  at  convenient  times  they  can  help  do  the  work,  Francisco  can  sit  in  his  little  octagon  shaped  office — 

would  not  a  large  portion  of  the  discontent  which  per-  shown  in  the  cut — and  see  every  animal  in  the  stable 

vades  farm  life  be  d  ssipated  ?  Closely  investigate  the  or,  by  turning  his  head,  see  the  men  at  work  in  the 

prime  cause  which  takes  the  young  man  or  young  fields.  “  The  master's  eye”  in  this  case  can  be  any- 

lady  from  the  farm,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  less  where  with  little  difficulty, 

dissatisfaction  with  farm  life  than  the  fascination  of  “  What  about  your  cow  comforts  ?” 

city  life.  “  I  try  to  keep  them  all  happy.  They  are  well 

“  The  son  is  encouraged  to  go  to  town  a  portion  of  bedded  with  clean  coarse  hay.  We  use  the  Parsons 

one  or  two  years  to  take  a  course  of  study  in  a  com-  swing  stanchion,  which  gives  them  perfect  liberty  to 

mereial  college,  or  to  attend  the  high  school,  and  the  lie  down  or  turn  and  lick  themselves.” 

daughter  goes  to  stay  temporarily  to  take  music  and  “  Are  they  kept  in  most  of  the  time  ?” 

drawing  Icssods,  or  to  master  some  other  accomplish-  “  Yes,  we  keep  water  before  them  all  the  time  or 

ment.  They  go  from  home,  not  because  the  city  life  nearly  so,  and  they  are  fed  at  regular  hours.  They 

is  preferable,  but  because  it  is  more  convenient,  or  are  so  well  brushed  and  carded  that  they  do  not  need 

rather,  to  obtain  the  advantages  they  seek,  it  is  really  to  get  out  and  scratch  against  a  post,  and  they  get 

essential.  The  stay  in  the  city  for  portions  of  one  or  exercise  enough.” 


HEALTH  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Part  II. 

How  the  Cows  Are  Housed. 

The  section  of  the  contract  relating  to  buildings 
reads  as  follows : 

The  buildings,  such  as  stables,  creamery,  dairy-house,  spring-house, 
etc.,  shall  oe  constructed  after  the  most  aporoved  style  of  architect¬ 
ure,  la  so  far  as  construction  may  affect  the  health  of  the  dairy 
stock,  or  the  character  and  conditions  of  the  milk.  The  bulldirgs 
used  fjr  the  housing  of  the  animals  shall  be  situated  on  elevated 
ground  and  capable  of  being  properly  drained ;  said  buildings  to  be 
she  tered  from  cold  winds,  lighted  and  ventilated  according  to  ap¬ 
proved  hygienic  methods.  The  buildings  shall  be  constructed  so  as 
to  favor  the  prompt  and  easy  removal  of  waste  products  and  the 
apartments  used  for  the  storage  of  either  feed  or  fodder  shall  be 
removed  from  possible  contamination  by  stable  waste  or  animal 
odors.  All  buildings,  shall,  In  addition  to  healthy  location,  approved 
construction,  and  proper  ventilation,  be  kept  free  from  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  In  a  state  or  process  of  decomposition  or  decay,  at  d 
always  free  from  accumulations  of  dust  and  mold. 

Mr.  Francisco’s  barn  is  located  on  a  hill  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  dwelling.  It  was  built  on  a  plan  of 
his  own — a  diagram  of  it  being  shown  at  Fig.  197. 
The  cows  stand  on  the  main  floor,  with  the  hay  above 


Must  be  Treated  Like  Ladles, 


“  What  rules  did  the  doctors  lay  down  for  the 
care  of  stock  ?” 

“  We  will  come  to  that  later.  Here  is  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement  that  covers  an  important 
point : 

It  Is  furthermore  agreed,  that  the  dairy  stock  employed  In  the 
production  of  certified  milk,  shall  be  properly  sheltered  from  the 
Influences  of  weather  and  climate,  prejudicial  to  their  health:  also, 
that  the  animals  shall  be  kept  ciean,  groomed  every  day,  and  treated 
kindly  at  all  times.  The  waste  products  of  the  stable  shall  be  removed 
so  frequently,  and  the  stable  floor  so  thoroughly  cleaned  that  the 
same  shall  be  as  free  aB  possible  from  animal  odors.  It  is  also  agreed 
that  no  milch  cow  shall  be  used  for  dairy  purposes  while  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  either  as  a  resu.t  of,  or  during  the  period  os  estrux,  or 
vhten  has  been  made  nervous,  either  by  beating,  whipping,  kicking, 
prodding  or  running. 

“  They  give  you  considerable  latitude  about  hous¬ 
ing,  etc.” 

“Yes,  that  is  a  matter  that  concerns  my  pocket 
directly.  It  is  for  my  advantage  to  keep  the  cows  out 
of  cold  storms,  very  hot  sun  or  other  conditions  where 
they  are  not  comfortable.” 

“  Do  you  have  them  brushed  and  groomed  every 
day  ?” 

“  Certainly.  They  are  thoroughly  rubbed  with  a  stiff 
brush  and  if  necessary  their  flanks  are  wiped  off  with 
a  damp  cloth.  We  can  get  all  the  scales  and  dirt  off 
in  this  way  and  there  is  no  danger  of  having  anything 


“  No  ;  but  if  I  had  no  vegetables  of  any  kind  for 
them  I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  I  think  a  meal  of 
it  about  twice  a  week  would  do  them  lots  of  good. 
The  gist  of  the  matter  is  just  this  :  In  summer  a  sow 
that  is  running  on  grass,  and  fed  some  grain,  of 
course,  gets  just  the  necessary  material  to  make  lots 
of  good,  rich  milk,  and  naturally  her  pigs  thrive — are 
healthy,  smooth,  and  grow  rapidly.  In  winter  she 
must  have  some  sort  of  succulent  food  to  take  the 
place  of  grass.  Vegetables  of  almost  any  kind  cooked 
and  mixed  with  skim-milk  will  fill  the  bill  exactly, 
and  her  pigs  will  do  quite  as  well  as  those  raised  in 
summer,  provided  they  have  warm,  dry  pens.  A  sow 
that  is  fed  on  corn  and  water  alone  cannot 
raise  strong,  healthy  pigs,  and  no  sensible 
man  would  expect  it  of  her. 

Christian  County,  Ill.  FRED.  GRUNDY. 


arranged  to  have  lots  of  pigs  ready  about  those  dates, 
as  by  so  doing  I  could  increase  the  whole  number 
turned  off  in  a  year  without  increasing  the  number  of 
pens  and  sheds  necessary  to  raise  them.” 

Cold  Weather  Food  and  Care. 

“  What  had  you  calculated  to  feed  if  the  corn  crop 
had  entirely  failed  last  year,  as  seemed  likely  ?  ” 

“Wheat.  I  did  feed  considerable  as  it  was.  And 
then  I  bought  30  bushels  that  was  slightly  musty  and 
cooked  it  as  fed,  and  never  had  hogs  grow  or  fatten 
faster.  I  raised  a  fair  crop  of  good  corn,  and  it  was  a 
cheaper  food  than  wheat  or  I  should  have  fed  the  lat- 


fall  into  the  milk  from  the  cow.  It  is  a  good  move  to 
prevent  the  use  of  milk  from  cows  that  are  excited 
from  any  cause,  as  such  milk  is  not  fit  for  babies.” 

“  What  breed  are  your  cows  and  what  are  the  rules 
about  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  ?” 

“We  will  take  that  up  next.” 

(To  be  Continued  ) 


PIGS  IN  QUARTERLY  INSTALLMENTS. 

FORK  SALES  SIX  TIMES  A  YEAR. 

On  .January  20,  1892,  hogs  were  quoted  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  at  84.45  to  $4.55  per  100  pounds.  On 
February  7,  1893,  they  were  quoted  at  $7  65  to  £8  35, 
and  but  few  good  ones  were  to  be  had  at 
even  that  price.  At  the  former  period  the 
great  majority  of  farmers  in  the  West  were 
selling  off  thfir  pigs  as  fast  as  theycouli 
get  rid  of  them,  and  breeding  but  very  few 
sows.  At  the  latter  period  they  were  buy¬ 
ing  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  pig,  and 
breeding  every  sow  they  could  get  posses-  / 

sion  of.  At  the  time  when  everybody  was  j 

in  a  sweat  to  get  rid  of  his  pigs,  and  breed-  j 

ing  only  two  or  three  sows,  a  few — here  j 

and  there  one — whose  financial  foresight  / 
was  sharp  enough  to  penetrate  a  short  dis-  f 
tanee  into  the  future,  did  just  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  everybody  else  was  doing, 
and  in  due  time  reaped  a  silver  harvest.  A 
very  few  more,  who  had  been  wise  enough 
to  change  from  the  popular  practice  of 
breeding  for  an  annual  crop  of  pigs  to 
the  more  sensible  one  of  a  q uarterly  crop 
were  also  “in  the  swim.”  These  chaps  \t5.. 

were  delighted  beyond  measure  to  see  the 
men  who  had  previously  sneered  at  and 
belittled  their  theories  and  practices  almost 
falling  over  each  other  in  their  wild  rush 
to  adopt  them.  But  still  there  is  a  great 
army  of  slowpokes  and  immovables  who 
firmly  believe  that  a  spring-farrowed  pig 
is  the  only  one  there  is  any  profit  in,  and 
that  it  is  the  height  of  foolishness  to  attempt 
to  raise  pigs  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Let’s  see  what  one  of  the  advocates  of 

the  new  method  says  about  it. 

“You  seem  to  have  been  ‘  in  the  swim’ 
since  the  price  of  hogs  went  soaring,  Mr.  P.” 

“  Well,  yes,  I  have  been  hovering  on  the  borders  of 
the  ‘  push,’  so  to  speak.” 

“  Have  you  accumulated  much  bullion  since  the 
boom  began  ?  ” 

“  A  little.  My  bank  account  has  expanded  to  some 
extent,  and  I  feel  rather  like  a  morning  star.” 


A  FARMER’S  FRIEND  TURNED  FOE. 

\  We  have  received  the  following  communi- 

\  cations  regarding  a  beetle  which  is  ordina- 

\  rily  not  only  harmless  but  beneficial : 

\  I  mail  The  Rural  herewith  a  small  box 

\  containing  beetles  found  eatiDg  beet  tops. 

\  What  is  their  name  and  how  can  I  destroy 
.Y  \  them?  JAMES  iiolloway. 

I  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

When  I  first  found  long,  striped  beetles  in 
•  ‘  |  my  potato  patch,  I  thought  I  would  make 

fWW:  I  short  work  of  them  by  applying  Paris- 

green  thoroughly  on  a  couple  of  rows  on 

-  >'  #  the  Qorth  side  of  the  patch  ;  then  I  drove  all 

fff-  j  the  bugs  over  on  these  rows.  The  next 

'■■’■■.I  morning  I  went  out  with  the  expectation  of 

jjjf ■§  finding  them  dead  by  thousands,  but,  to  my 

f  utter  surprise,  there  was  not  one  dead  or 

alive  to  be  found — they  had  all  found  their 
way  back  to  the  other  part  of  the  patch.  I 
learned  by  this  little  experiment  that  they 
would  not  eat  Paris  green  at  all,  50  I 
thought  if  it  would  keep  then-  from  eating 
the  potatoes  I  would  dose  them  with  a  view 
of  driving  them  off  entirely.  This  it  did, 
but  my  object  now  is  to  get  hold  of  some 
poison  they  will  eat  the  same  as  the  Colorad  o 
beetle  eats  Paris  green.  These  can  be  driven 
about  the  patch  with  brush  switches  like  turkeys,  but 
I  want  something  that  will  turn  their  hee.s  up  and 
for  this  purpose  I  have  in  the  last  few  days  tried  a 
spray  of  arsenic  and  another  of  nux  vomica,  with  the 
same  results  as  in  case  of  Paris-green — they  s  mply 
left  it  all  severely  alone.  n.  UNGER. 

Germantown,  Ohio. 

The  second  note  partially  answers  the  first.  The 
insect  in  question  is  the  Striped  Blister  Beetle,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  old-fashioned  Potato  Beetle. 
It  was  known  as  the  Potato  Beetle  before  the  advent 
of  the  well-known  Colorado  Beetle.  It  is  a  friend  to 
the  farmer  in  its  earlier  stages,  feeding  upon 
the  eggs  of  grasshoppers  while  in  its  larval 
stages,  and  thus  keeping  these  destructive 
pests  in  check.  It  is  only  in  the  adult 
stage,  and  when  it  is  more  than  ordinarily 
plentiful  that  it  attacks  vegetation  destruc¬ 
tively.  It  is  also  more  plentiful  in  the 
South,  rarely  getting  so  far  north  as  this 
latitude  in  numbers  sufficient  to  attract 
•>-r— much  attention. 

The  full-grown  beetle  is  a  slender-bodied 
insect,  with  rather  long  legs,  black,  with  a 
varying  number  of  yellowish  stripes  run¬ 
ning  lengthwise  of  the  body.  It  is  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 

-  ,,  length.  There  are  several  different  varie- 

ties,  varying  in  color,  some  of  them  brown 
J and  black,  but  closely  allied  in  habi  s. 

They  are  all  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Spanish  fly  of  the  druggists,  and  are  said  to 
be  equally  efficacious  in  raising  a  blister, 
and  are  quite  as  poisonous  when  taken  in¬ 
ternally  as  their  imported  cousins.  They 
generally  go  in  good-sized  flocks  and  feed 
voraciously  upon  various  vegetables,  pota¬ 
toesbeing  one  of  the  principal  ones.  Unlike 
the  Colorado  beetle,  they  take  to  flight  readily  when 
disturbed.  Unlike  their  more  numerous  and  destructive 
successors  also,  their  eggs  are  deposited  in  masses  of 
100  or  more,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
These  hatch  in  about  10  days,  and  the  larvae  burrow 
through  the  soil  in  search  of  their  favorite  food,  the 
eggs  of  grasshoppers.  The  number  of  the.  future 
beetles  depends  somewhat  upon  their  success  in  this 
search,  but  thoie  which  find  abundant  food  go  through 
several  changes,  and  finally  emerge  as  full-grown 
beetles.  Two  broods  are  produced  annually  in  the 
South,  but  probably  but  one  at  the  North. 

As  for  the  remedies,  our  friend,  Mr.  Unger,  gives  an 
account  of  his  trials  of  several.  Prof.  Weed  says : 
“It  is  sometimes  stated  that  these  insects  are  not 


A  Spavined  Bicycle!  What  Cure?  Fig.  199. 


ter  all  through  the  season.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of 
wheat,  however,  it  must  be  cracked  or  cooked.  Fed 
whole,  or  only  half  cooked  much  of  it  passes  through 
undigested.” 

“  Do  you  experience  any  more  difficulty  in  raising 
pigs  farrowed  in  winter  than  in  summer  ?  ” 

“  None  to  speak  of.  There  is  some  difference  in  the 
management,  of  course.  The  summer  pigs  have 
clover  and  need  only  corn  in  addition,  but  the  fall 
and  winter  pigs  must  have  vegetables  and  a  variety 
of  grain.  Potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  artichokes,  pump¬ 
kins,  etc.,  cooked  with  a  mixture  of  ground  oats  and 


How  He  Got  Started  the  New  Way. 

“  Like  you  hadn’t  been  caught  napping  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.  When  everybody  was  rushing  out  of 
the  swine  breeding  and  feeding  business,  I  thought  it 
was  a  right  good  time  to  stay  in,  and,  as  I 

don’t  keep  all  my  eggs  in  one  basket,  I  was  t _ 

fixed  to  do  60.  When  hogs  were  selling  so 
low  down  that  there  was  no  profit  in  them, 
and  appearances  indicated  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  corn  crop,  I  had  on  hand  26  shoats, 
four  sows  almost  due  to  farrow,  and  was 
breeding  four  more.  I  had  dropped  the  old 
practice  of  breeding  for  spring  pigs  only. 

It  was  too  much  like  putting  all  my  eggs  in 
one  basket.  Instead  of  having  an  annual 
crop  of  porkers  to  sell,  I  much  prefer  to 
have  a  quarterly  crop.”  V  • 

“Then  you  arrange  to  have  your  pigs  0  ■ 
farrowed  in  quarterly  installments,  as  it 
were.  Why  do  you  think  that  plan  is  better  \ 

than  raising  an  annual  crop,  like  almost  j 

everybody  has  done  for  ages  ?  ”  j 

“  Well,  in  the  first  place,  only  five  or  six 

breeding  pens  are  needed  for  my  farrowing 

1  _  _  _  & 
sows,  instead  of  10  or  15.  Second,  I  have  a 

smaller  number  of  young  pigs  at  one  time 

to  look  after,  and  consequently  can  give 

them  better  care.  Third,  if  anything  should 

happen  to  one  lot  of  pigs  and  I  should  lose 

them,  I’m  not  bankrupted,  because  another 

lot  is  following  close  after.  Fourth,  if  the  market 

should  be  a  little  off  just  when  a  lot  are  ready,  they 

can  be  held  a  few  weeks  without  loss  and  without 

inconvenience.  Fifth,  my  hogs  are  marketed  five  or  six 

times  in  the  year  instead  of  only  once  or  twice,  and  my 

income  and  expenses  are  moie  evenly  distributed.” 

“  What  induced  you  to  change  from  the  old  practice 
to  this  new  one  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  saw  that  the  new  methods  of  summer 
slaughtering  and  packing  adopted  by  the  leading 
establishments  would  create  a  demand  for  hogs 
throughout  the  whole  year  instead  of  in  autumn  and 
winter  only,  and  so  I  prepared  to  supply  that  demand. 
At  first  I  bred  for  December  and  June,  but  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  quite  as  good  in  March  and  September,  I 
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Plenty  of  Time  for  Reflection  Here.  Fig.  200. 


corn,  or  bran  and  middlings,  with  skim-milk,  if  we 
have  it,  make  a  prime  food.  It  keeps  sows  and  pigs 
in  about  the  same  condition,  physically,  as  grass,  and 
they  do  quite  as  well  on  it  as  on  good  pasture  with 
grain.  All  that  winter  pigs  need  are  warm,  dry  quar¬ 
ters  and  a  variety  of  food.  They  can’t  be  profitably 
raised  in  an  open  yard  with  a  steaming  pile  of 
manure  or  half-frozen  mud  for  a  bed,  and  only  corn 
for  food.  They  must  have  sensible  care  to  do  well. 
If  you  want  to  raise  a  lot  of  scrubby,  humped-up 
pigs,  with  a  hoarse  wheeze  and  a  chronic  squeal, 
give  them  a  manure  pile  to  sleep  on  and  feed  corn 
exclusively.” 

“  Have  you  ever  fed  chopped  and  steamed  clover 
hay  to  winter  pigs  ?  ” 
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destroyed  by  eating  Paris-green,  but  this  is  doubtless 
a  mistake.”  He  says,  farther,  however,  that  its  appli¬ 
cation  “  seems  often  to  be  of  no  avail,  probably  eith°r 
because  it  does  not  act  immediately  upon  the  bettles, 
or  else  because  they  continue  to  invade  the  field  from 
the  outside.”  T.  B.  Terry  tells  in  the  Practical 
Farmer  of  his  efforts  to  poison  them  with  Paris  green, 
but  he  succeeded  only  in  driving  them  in  great  swarms 
upon  Gome  bushes,  where,  by  placing  some  dry  straw 
under  them  early  in  the  morning  and  lighting  it,  great 
numbers  of  them  were  burned.  He  says  that  they 
will  not  eat  Paris-green,  and  that  if  there  is  any 
poisonous  mixture  which  they  will  eat,  he  has  not  dis¬ 
covered  it.  They  may  be  caught  in  the  garden  by 
brushing  them  off  into  pans  of  hot  water,  or  water 
with  a  little  petroleum  on  top.  Their  habit  of  flying 
when  disturbed  renders  it  easy  to  drive  them  as 
described  by  Mr.  Unger,  and  this  method  was  formerly 
employed  to  destroy  them.  They  were  driven  upon 
dry  hay  or  straw,  and  the  latter  was  then  fired,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  beetles.  Some  speak  of  putting  straw  between 
the  potato  rows  and  firing  it;  this  burns  the  bugs,  and 
doesn’t  harm  the  potatoes.  It  would  seem  that  the 
method  of  driving  them  upon  the  straw  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy 
yet  found. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  PLUMS. 

In  reply  to  the  question  submitted  in  The  Rural 
of  August  19  in  the  middle  of  page  557,  I  send  a  list  of 
plums  giving  date  of  the  first  blossom  and  first  fruit 
this  year.  Where  blanks  are  left  the  fruit  is  not 
yet  ripe  : 


First  blossom  PLUMS— 1893.  First  fruit 

appeared.  ripe. 

May  8.  Satsuma .  . 

May  9.  Orod .  July  29 

May  10.  Abundance .  Aur.  10 

May  11.  -pauldlnR .  — — — 

M  y  12.  Marianna .  Aur.  15 

May  12.  SaratORa .  . 

May  12.  Burbank .  Aug.  8 

May  15.  Robinson .  . 

May  18.  Missouri  Apricot .  . 


It  should  be  said  that  owing  to  peculiarities  of  the 
weather,  the  blossoming  of  Satsum?  and  Ogon  were 
nearer  in  date  to  the  rest  of  the  list  than  usual.  Bur¬ 
bank  usually  ripens  about  a  week  later  than  Abund¬ 
ance,  but  I  have  a  tree  bought  of  Stark  Bros.,  of 
Missouri,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  which  has  the  vigorous, 
sprawling  growth  and  dark,  broad  leaf  characteristic 
of  the  Burbank,  with  Burbank  fruit,  except  that  it 
ripens  a  fortnight  earlier  this  year.  It  is  growing 
upon  Marianna  stock,  as  are  all  my  Japanese  plums. 
It  may  be  a  case  of  stock  influence  upon  variety,  or  it 
may  be  a  freak  of  Nature.  In  either  event  the  curiosity 
would  prove  a  bonanza  .if  it  can  be  reliably  repro¬ 
duced.  Very  early  fruit  of  the  quality  of  the  Burbank 
plum  will  sell  readily  and  at  a  handsome  price  in  any 
market.  Spaulding  is  a  European  plum  and  apparently 
just  as  cureulio-proof  as  the  Japanese  varieties,  but  it 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  rot.  The  Bordeau  Mixture 
may  prove  useful  here.  I  mean  to  try  it.  Satsuma 
oomes  so  late  that  the  crop  is  a  superior  one  to  catch 
a  good  market.  u.  l.  fairchild. 

Connecticut. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  n  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


POOR  CHANCE  FOR  A  SEED  GARDEN. 


A  lady  in  Oregon  sends  us  the  following  question  : 
The  same  thing  is  asked  from  time  to  time  by  others. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  there  is  to 
say  in  reply  ?  “  Would  The  Rural  kindly  inform  a 

subscriber’s  wife  who  has  a  few  hours’  leisure  time 
every  day  and  who  loves  gardening,  if  there  are  any 
kinds  of  seeds  slie  could  raise  and  sell  to  seedsmen,  so 
as  to  earn  not  less  than  $100  from  an  acre  ?’.’ 


It  is  haT  dly  necessary  f'r  us  to  tell  you  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  business  world 
is  for  one  to  attempt  to  tell  another  how  to  make 
money.  It  is  just  the  same  in  the  seed  business  as 
any  other.  Your  correspondent  has  easily  asked  a 
question  that  a  wise  man  would  hesitate  to  answer. 
The  soil,  the  climate,  the  capabilities  of  the  grower 
combine  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  is  too  much 
for  US.  w.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

We  have  offers  of  this  kind  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  almost  daily,  and  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  us,  and  we  believe  for  any  other  seedsman,  to 
place  contracts  promiscuously  throughout  the  country 
with  parties  whose  capabilities  we  are  not  acquainted 
with.  A  seedsman  cannot  be  too  particular  about 
what  he  sends  out,  and  he  can  only  deal  with  people 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  growing  seeds 
which  will  be  well  ripened  and  thoroughly  rogued  and 


true  to  name.  Seedsmen  of  standing  place  contracts 
only  where  they  can  personally  examine  the  crop  at  the 
proper  time,  and  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  matter 
to  send  an  expert  to  so  many  sections  of  the  country 
where,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  contracts  wou'd  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  there  are 
ladies  in  America  who  have  made  a  success  of  growing 
seeds  for  the  horticultural  trade,  but  it  took  quite  a 
long  time  for  them  to  claim  recognition  among  seeds¬ 
men,  and  their  secret  of  success  was  in  working  on 
specialties  which  Ihey  proved  to  the  seedsmen  to 
whom  they  were  wise  enough  to  send  a  few  seeds  for 
trial;  these  compared  with  the  usual  strains  showed 
their  superiority.  Unless  a  person  has  the  patience 
and  push  to  start  in  thi3  manner,  there  is  very  little 
probability  that  he  or  she  will  make  a  success  of  it. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


VAPOR  AND  GAS  ENGINES. 

P.  P.  IF.,  Milford ,  Del. — Will  those  that  have  had 
any  experience  in  the  running  of  farm  portable  gaso¬ 
line  engines  give  us  their  knowledge  of  them  through 
The  Rural  ?  I  think  they  are  going  to  be  the  com¬ 
ing  power  for  farmers  if  they  work  satisfactorily. 

How  They  Make  It  Work. 

These  engines  are  becoming  very  popular,  and  we 
want  all  the  practical  experience  with  them  we  can 
get.  The  following  notes  t.re  from  those  who  have 
used  the  Safety  vapor  engine  : 

About  the  middle  of  February  last  I  bought  a  two- 
horse  power  Safety  vapor  engine,  which  was  run  by 
my  head  man  and  manager  in  my  dairy,  and  connected 
with  a  Baby  De  Laval  separator  No.  3,  and  also  with 
a  barrel  churn.  Since  then  we  have  used  it,  separ¬ 
ating  our  milk  and  cream  in  the  morning,  which  takes 
about  20  minutes,  and  churning  28  pounds  of  butter 
each  morning  when  we  separate  ;  time  of  churning  15 
to  20  minutes.  We  have  found  it  very  satisfactory  ; 
it  does  the  work  nicely,  and  it  takes  but  a  minute  to 
start  and  stop  it,  and  it  is  very  simple.  It  took  my 
farmer’s  son  (a  lad  of  16)  but  two  days  to  master  it, 
and  he  now  runs  it  perfectly.  We  find  it  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  time,  for  while  we  separate  we  churn,  and  the 
whole  business  is  done  in  a  half-hour  before  break¬ 
fast.  I  think  it  the  coming  engine  for  the  farmer 
who  needs  light  power  for  cutting  ensilage,  sawing 
wood  and  dairy  purposes.  h.  l.  w. 

Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

I  use  the  Safety  engine  at  intervals  and  do  not  know 
exactly  the  cost  of  working  it — it  uses  up  probably 
about  25  to  40  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  I  do  not  use  gaso¬ 
line.  It  is  all  right  so  far  in  its  working,  and  I  can’t 
see  why  it  should  not  be  as  durable  as  any  other  make 
costing  two  and  three  times  the  money.  It  is  very 
simple  and  the  onl/  thing  about  it  requiring  attention 
is  the  insulating  arrangement  to  the  electric  sparking 
attachment,  which  has  to  be  renewed  now  and  then. 
Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  a  two-horse 
power  gas  engine  will  not  give  probably  more  than 
one  horse  power  as  compared  with  a  steam  engine  of 
the  same  rating.  None  of  them  does  more.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes  with  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  light  powers.  j.  b. 

Freehold,  N  J. 

I  have  been  using  one  of  the  two-horse  po  Ner  Safety 
vapor  engines  for  two  months  to  separate  my  milk 
and  churn.  I  make  from  28  to  30  pounds  of  butter  a 
day  and  churn  in  the  morning  at  the  same  time  we 
separate  and  I  like  the  engine  very  much.  My 
separator  is  the  Baby  No.  3,  which  is  a  good  one.  The 
cost  of  running  the  engine  is  small— about  four  cents 
per  hour — and  it  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  started. 

Springfield  Center,  N.  Y.  z.  e. 


Paying:  for  Tested  Milk. 

Several  Subscribers.  —  Will  some  good  authority 
answer  the  following  questions  ?  1.  How  do  you  pay 
for  tested  milk  ?  What  is  the  price,  and  what  differ¬ 
ence  is  made  between  the  price  of  ordinary  milk  and 
that  of  the  tested  kind  ?  2.  How  did  you  start  the 
new  system  ?  What  changes  were  necessary  ?  3. 

How  do  you  take  samples  for  testing  and  how  often  ? 
4.  Is  the  new  plan  generally  satisfactory,  and  what 
class  of  patrons  complain?  5  What  are  the  greatest 
variations  you  have  found  in  samples  of  milk  ? 


Ans. — 1.  Payment  is  made  for  the  average  amount 
of  butter  fat  in  each  patron’s  milk  ascertained  by  a 
daily  test.  The  total  amount  of  butter  churned  is  ap¬ 
portioned  among  the  patrons  in  proportion  to  the 
average  amount  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  from  each. 
2.  An  offer  was  made  to  put  in  a  separate  vat  for  all 
{those  who  wished  to  continue  the  old  method  of  pool- 
jing,  but  none  wanted  to  do  so  when  forced  to  a  choice. 
|3.  I  have  a  small  basin  under  a  little  hole  in  the  con- 
jductor  pipe,  and  take  a  sample  from  the  basin,  as  each 
tone's  milk  must  pass  over  this  hole.  A  part  of  the 
■milk  of  each  pound  will  reach  the  basin,  and  there  can 
3be  no  favoritism.  4.  Very  satisfactory.  At  first  low¬ 
-grade  milk  patrons  kicked  and  said  that  their  milk 


was  as  good  as  their  neighbors’.  Testing  their  own 
cows  showed  them  that  a  great  difference  existed.  5. 
For  a  whole  month's  average  the  highest  is  generally 
2 %  to  3  pounds  above  the  lowest  patron,  a.  r.  hoard. 
Hoard’s  Creameries,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  Mr.  Hoard  explained  the  matter  more  at 
length.  Here  is  what  he  said  : 

“  After  having  used  the  Babcock  test  for  sveral 
months  and  becoming  satisfied  with  its  accuracy,  we 
sent  the  following  note  to  each  of  our  patrons  : 

By  request  of  many  of  the  patrons  of  this  creamery,  April  1  we  shall 
start  In  operation  a  test  vat.  All  milk  enterlDR  this  vat  will  be  paid 
for  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  butter  It  will  make,  as  decided  by 
the  Babcock  test  All  patrons  deslrlnR  their  milk  to  ro  Into  this  vat 
must  Rive  us  notice  on  or  before  April  1 ,  or  wait  until  the  next  month. 
Further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given  at  the  creamery. 

“We  anticipated  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  many 
of  the  patrons,  and  to  preserve  harmony  proposed  a 
separate  vat  for  all  those  who  preferred  pooling  their 
milk  in  the  old  way.  To  our  surprise,  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  not  a  pound  of  milk  went  into  the  old  vat. 
Many  of  the  patrons  thought  that  their  milk  would 
test  low.  Certain  ones,  of  course,  knew  that  they 
would  have  to  quit  skimming,  and  in  many  cases  that 
meant  sorghum  or  mustard  on  the  daily  bread,  but 
when  it  came  to  putting  theirs  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
poor  and  dishonest  milk,  each  one  had  conceit  enough 
to  see  that  it  would  end  in  a  losing  game  ;  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  society  of  the  best. 

“  Many  of  the  patrons  thought  tiiat  the  test  would 
be  unfair  through  the  taking  of  the  sample.  This  we 
overcame  by  punching  a  little  hole  in  the  conductor 
spout  and  setting  a  pint  basin  under  it,  thus  securing 
almost  a  perfect  sample.  A  few  drops  from  each  half 
pound  of  milk  must  necessarily  reach  the  basin.  Every 
patron’s  milk  must  pass  over  the  same  hole,  and  the 
patron  sees  that  no  favoritism  is  shown. 

“  During  the  nine  months  that  we  have  used  the  test 
our  yield  has  been  about  three-tenths  of  a  pound 
higher  than  during  the  same  months  of  the  four  years 
previous.  If  the  test  will  bring  about  so  great  an 
improvement  in  so  short  a  time  with  the  same  cows 
we  may  reasonably  expect  a  still  greater  improvement 
when  the  patrons  have  had  time  to  improve  their 
herds.  Before,  the  whole  object  of  the  patron  was 
milk ;  now  it  is  butter.  The  average  price  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  received  by  our  patrons  from  April  to 
December  inclusive,  was  90%  cents.  Patron  No.  1 
received  $1.17%.  Patron  No.  2  received  $1.03%. 
Patron  No.  3,  81  cents.  Patron  No.  4,  75%  cents.  A 
difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  41% 
cents. 

“  One  hundred  pounds  of  No.  l’s  milk  made  as  much 
butter  as  155  pounds  of  No.  4’s  and  as  much  as  129 
pounds  of  the  average.  In  other’ words,  100  pounds  of 
No.  l’s  milk  brought  him  55  per  cent  more  than  No. 
4’s  and  29  per  cent  more  than  the  average.  We  have 
heard  many  creamery  men  say  that  they  believed  it 
the  only  fair  way  to  pay  for  milk,  but  the  extra  labor 
and  expense  of  testing  and  book-keeping  made  them 
slow  to  adopt  it.  We  found  that  it  made  considerable 
extra  work  and  expense  for  acid  at  first,  but  after 
having  a  pipette  made  holding  on>. -third  the  regular 
amount  and  using  the  test  bottle  as  a  composite  jar, 
at  the  end  of  three  days  we  have  the  required  amount 
for  a  sample  and  have  to  test  but  once  in  three  days, 
or  10  times  a  month.  We  have  about  100  patrons  in 
our  home  factory  and  it  takes  us  about  three  hours  to 
test  them  all,  equivalent  to  one  hour  each  day. 

“  The  extra  work  in  the  book  keeping  is  not  much. 
In  our  case  it  does  not  require  as  much  time  as  we 
used  to  spend  in  trying  to  get  honest  milk. 

“  On  the  whole,  the  increased  yield  of  butter  at  four 
cents  a  pound  for  making  will  pay  all  of  the  extra 
expense. 

“  We  have  lost  four  or  five  patrons  and  gained  two 
or  three  new  ones.  Some  of  the  lost  will  come  back. 
Were  we  to  go  back  to  the  old  way,  over  half  of  our 
patrons  would  leave  us.  The  majority  are  well 
pleased,  we  think,  as  it  is.  Before  the  temptations 
were  all  in  the  wrong  way  ;  now  the  tendencies  are  in 
the  right  way.  As  some  one  has  said,  you  may  talk 
about  your  oil  meal,  your  pea  meal,  your  oats,  your 
corn  and  your  cows,  but  the  Babcock  test  will  beat 
them  all  as  a  butter  producer  in  factory  milk.” 

Do  Bats  Bring  Bed  Bugs  ? 

Mi's.  J.  U.  S.,  Stillwater,  N.  J. — What  can  I  do  to  get 
rid  of  bats  ?  My  house  is  of  brick,  and  they  get  under 
the  cornice  and  under  the  slate  roof  where  I  believe 
they  carry  bed-bugs. 

Ans. — The  origin  of  the  idea  that  the  bed-bug, 
Acanthia  lectularia,  infests  bats,  and  may  be  brought 
into  dwellings  by  these  creatures,  we  do  not  know. 
But  that  this  opinion  is  held  by  a  great  many  people, 
is  a  well-known  fact.  However,  so  far  as  we  can  find 
there  is  no  well-authenticated  instance  of  its  occur¬ 
rence.  The  pest  has  been  known  to  infest  chicken 
coops  and  pigeon  houses.  Another  species,  Acanthia 
hirundinis,  has  been  found  in  the  nests  of  the  barn 
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swallow,  but  these  are  not  bed-bugs.  That  bed-bugs 
have  not  been  found  on  bats  is  not  from  lack  of  ob¬ 
servations  on  these  creatures,  for  several  species  of 
m?nute  lice  are  known  to  live  exclusively  on  bats. 
Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  killing  the 
bats,  which  probably  could  only  be  done  by  trapping 
them  in  some  manner.  If  the  bed-bugs  are  thoroughly 
exterminated  once,  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of  the 
pest  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  bats.  Professor 
Comstock,  in  his  “  Introduction  to  Entomology,”  says 
that  the  means  commonly  employed  to  destroy  these 
pests  is  to  wet  the  cracks  of  the  bedstead  and  other 
places  in  which  they  hide,  with  corrosive  sublimate 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  is  sold  by  druggists  as  bed¬ 
bug  poison,  and,  as  it  is  v.  ry  poisonous,  it  should  be 
used  with  great  care.  A  safer  substance  to  use  is 
pyrethrum.  Some  people  use  turpentine  or  benzine 
In  case  of  a  badly  infested  room,  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned,  fumed  with  sulphur,  the  walls  re¬ 
papered,  kalsomined,  or  whitewashed,  and  the  wood¬ 
work  repainted.  In  traveling,  where  one  is  forced  to 
lodge  at  places  infested  by  this  insect  or  fleas,  protec¬ 
tion  from  them  can  be  had  by  sprinkling  a  small 
quantity  of  pyrethrum  powder  between  the  sheets  of 
the  bed  on  retiring.  m.  y.  s. 

The  Wonderful  Winged  Ants. 

0.  S.  R.,  Berwin,  N.  Y. — While  working  in  the  hay 
field  recently,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  woods 
nearby,  where  I  saw  several  swarms  of  insects,  which 
I  at  first  thought  to  be  honey  bees  in  the  act  of  alight¬ 
ing.  Unlike  bees,  however,  the  swarms  could  be  seen 
in  the  air  all  day,  each  swarm  focusing  near  the  top 
of  some  tree.  My  son  went  into  the  woods  to  examine 
the  trees,  and  said  the  bushes  were  covered  with  the 
insects,  which  he  described  as  like  very  large  black 
ants,  with  wings.  Can  you  or  your  readers  tell  me 
what  these  insects  were,  and  why  they  were  swarm¬ 
ing,  or  what  they  were  doing  ? 

Ans. — The  swarms  of  insects  seen  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent  were  doubtless  winged  ants.  At  certain  times 
during  the  year  large  numbers  of  winged  forms  may 
be  seen  leaving  the  nest.  These  winged  forms  consist 
of  both  males  and  females.  Copulation  takes  place  in 
mid-air,  and  the  males  soon  die  or  are  captured  by 
birds.  The  females  drop  to  the  ground  and  deliber¬ 
ately  bite  off  their  own  wings.  They  are  then  either 
taken  in  charge  by  some  wingless  workers,  whose 
queens  they  become  in  a  new  nest,  or  one  of  the 
females  after  losing  her  wings  nuy  found  a  colony 
alone  without  the  aid  of  workers.  This,  in  brief,  is 
the  story  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  creatures 
which  we  see  all  about  us.  m.  y.  s. 

How  to  Fight  Grasshoppers  ? 

J.  N.  B.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — The  crops  of  Chautauqua 
County  are  being  all  destroyed  by  grasshoppers.  Is 
there  anything  that  can  be  used  to  kill  them  ?  Onions 
seem  to  be  their  best  hold. 

Ans. — More  damage  is  being  done  by  grasshoppers, 
or,  more  propjrly,  locusts,  this  year  in  New  York 
State  than  for  several  years  past.  The  recent  long, 
dry  spell  of  weather  has  been  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  insects, 'and  although  the  injury  they  do 
is  very  great  every  year,  it  is  mueii  more  noticeable  in 
seasons  of  drought.  Usually  the  pests  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  the  pastures  or  grass  lands,  but  this  year  the 
drought  has  forced  them  to  seek  other  food.  They 
are  now  attacking  vineyards,  onion  beds,  fruit  trees 
and  almost  eveiy  green,  succulent  crop.  So  rarely  do 
they  appear  in  alarming  numbers  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  that  but  little  has  been  done  in  devising  means 
of  combating  them  which  would  be  applicable  t_  the 
needs  of  Eastern  farmers.  The  methods  employed  on 
the  Western  plains  to  fight  these  insects  in  their  grain 
fields  would  ,qo^  be  practicable  here  among  our  vine¬ 
yards,  gardens,  and  fruit  orchards  nestled  on  our 
many  hills.  In  the  West  they  rely  upon  deep  fall  or 
early  spring  plowing  to  destroy  the  eggs,  and  upon 
machines  called  “hopper  dozers”  for  catching  the 
young  or  full-grown  insects.  These  machines  consist 
simply  of  long,  narrow  sheet-iron  pans  smeared  with 
tar  and  open  at  one  side,  which  are  mounted  on  run¬ 
ners  or  low  wheels  and  drawn  over  the  field.  Some¬ 
times  the  front  edge  of  the  pan  is  turned  up  an  inch 
or  two,  thus  allowing  the  use  of  kerosene  instead  of 
tar.  Such  a  machine  might  be  used  to  advantage  on 
an  onion  bed.  Bushels  of  the  insects  are  caught  on 
these  pans  in  the  West. 

The  only  means  of  combating  these  pests  which 
seem  practicable  to  use  to  protect  our  orchards  and 
vineyards  is  the  one  very  successfully  used  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  thousands  of  insects  are  killed  by 
the  use  of  a  poisonous  bait  scattered  about  among  the 
vines  or  at  the  bases  of  the  trees  or  vegetables  liable 
to  attack.  This  bait  is  known  as  the  “Bran-arsenic 
Mash.”  It  is  made  by  thoroughly  mixing  together  six 
pounds  of  dry  bran  and  one  pound  of  white  arsenic, 
using  a  shovel  or  other  convenient  instrument.  Then 
dissolve  one  pound  of  sugar  in  cold  water  and  add  this 


to  the  bran-arsenic  mixture,  thoroughly  stirring  it. 
Add  sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste  or  mash.  The 
sugar  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  sticking  the  arsenic 
to  the  particles  of  bran.  This  mixture  is  often  sown 
broadcast,  while  some  drop  about  a  teaspoonful  at  the 
base  of  each  tree  or  vine.  By  the  latter  method,  15 
pounds  of  the  mixture  are  sufficient  to  treat  an  acre  of 
grape  vines.  Of  course  poultry  and  domestic  animals 
should  be  excluded  from  the  fields  upon  which  the 
mash  has  been  spread.  Even  the  large  amount  of 
arsenic  used  sometimes  does  not  kill  the  locusts 
for  several  hours  after  eating  it.  The  bran  is  very 
attractive  to  the  insects  and  they  eat  it  in  preference 
to  vegetation.  Although  we  have  not  seen  the  bait 
used,  it  is  very  strongly  recommended  by  California 
fruit  growers  and  vineyardists.  And  it  is  the  most 
practicable  method  yet  devised  that  can  be  used  in 
fighting  these  insects  in  our  own  State.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial.  Spraying  the  infested  crops  with 
Paris-green  strong  enough  to  kill  the  potato  beetle 
seems  to  have  scarcely  any  effect  in  lessening  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  pest.  Sufficient  arsenic  sprayed  on  the 
foliage  to  kill  the  insects  would  doubtless  destroy  the 
plants  also.  m.  v.  slingerland 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Siphon  In  a  Well ;  Bad  Water. 

Af.  S  ,  Beaver  County,  Pa. — I  have  a  40-foot  well  in 
which  the  water  every  year  about  this  time  gets  a  bad 
taste  and  smell.  Will  a  siphon  work  in  it  if  there  is 
fall  enough  ?  There  are  10  to  12  feet  of  water  in  it, 
so  that  it  is  hard  work  to  pump  it  out  by  hand.  What 
would  be  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  get  the  water 
into  the  siphon  ?  I  think  by  pumping  the  water  all 
out  occasionally  it  would  help  it. 

Ans. — A  bad  smell  in  water  indicates  the  presence 
of  decomposing  organic  matter.  This  is  danger¬ 
ous  under  any  circumstances.  To  get  rid  of  it  the 
well  should  be  cleaned  out,  and  to  prevent  it  in  the 
future  the  well  should  be  protected  against  the  pos¬ 
sible  entrance  of  worms  and  small  anima  s  which  will 
get  into  the  water  if  they  can.  Even  rats  will  get 
into  wells  and  poison  the  water  by  their  dead  bodies. 
The  covering  of  a  well  should  always  be  made  safe 
against  this  kind  of  impurity.  It  would  be  some 
remedy  to  filter  the  water  through  sand  and  fine  char¬ 
coal  placed  in  alternate  layers  in  a  barrel,  with  some 
fine  gravel  on  the  top  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the 
finer  materials.  A  siphon  will  not  draw  water  more 
than  25  feet  in  height,  taking  account  of  the  effect  of 
a  long  pipe.  It  is  a  disappointing  arrangement  any¬ 
how.  It  would  be  better  to  lay  a  pipe  in  a  deep  ditch 
from  the  well  to  the  house  and  attach  a  good  pump 
which  will  draw  water  28  feet  without  difficulty  if  a 
check  valve  is  fitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  in  the 
well.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  pumping  the 
depth  mentioned  with  any  good  pump,  as  the  pressure 
to  be  overcome  is  only  15  pounds  on  a  square  inch  for 
34  feet  in  depth.  If  the  house  is  so  situated  as  to  be 
below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  well,  as  it  must 
be  for  a  siphon  to  work,  the  pumping  from  a  distance 
of  200  feet  would  be  quite  easy  ;  and  it  would  be  no 
hard  matter  to  carry  the  water  and  draw  it  25  feet  up 
the  well  for  this  distance.  The  pipe  should  be  not  less 
than  one  inch  in  diameter.  h.  stewabt. 

Stick  to  Home-Grown  Tylers. 

G.  M.  A.,  Tamara,  III. — Will  it  pay  me  to  buy  Palmer 
or  Progress  black  raspberry  plants  when  I  have  plenty 
of  Tyler  of  my  own  ?  I  wish  to  set  quite  a  large  tract 
in  the  fall  or  spring  and  want  the  best  if  there  is  much 
difference  ;  but  have  no  money  to  throw  away,  and 
can  raise  plenty  of  fine  Tyler  plants  myself. 

Ans. — We  must  answer  our  friend  that  we  cannot 
advise  him  in  his  circumstances  to  buy  cither  Palmer 
or  Progress  if  he  has,  as  stated,  plenty  of  Tyler. 

A  West  Virginia  Orchard  Wanted. 

H.  C.  T.,  Addison,  W.  Va. — I  want  to  plant  an 
orchard  of  four  acres  this  fall,  and  want  suggestions 
as  to  how  best  to  arrange  the  trees,  to  consist  of  100 
apples  and  the  rest  pears,  plums,  peaches  and  cherries. 
What  are  the  th.ee  best  varieties  of  long-keeping 
winter  apples,  suitable  for  this  State,  and  also  the 
best  kinds  of  the  other  fruits  that  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  plant — all  for  commercial  purposes?  My 
orchard  is  high  up  on  a  northwest  hillside. 

Ans. — In  answering  the  above,  conjecture  to  some 
extent  is  unavoidable,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious. 
Apple  trees  planted  33  feet  apart  each  way  for  alti¬ 
tudes  such  as  are  common  in  West  Virginia  and 
indicated  in  this  case,  will  afford  sufficient  space  for 
the  trees  to  do  their  best.  At  that  distance,  100  trees 
will  occupy  2>£  acres  of  the  four,  but  in  the  center  of 
each  square  a  plum  tree  can  be  planted,  and  produce 
many  crops  before  the  apples  will  encroach  upon  it. 
On  the  remaining  1 X  acre  plant  pear,  peach  and 
cherry  trees  20  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  you  prefer.  It  will  require  about  150  trees 
in  all — say  75  pear,  50  peach  and  25  cherry.  In  regard 
to  varieties,  it  would  be  better  to  inquire  closely  and 


carefully  among  neighbors  who  grow  fruit,  as  locality 
and  soil  work  wonders  in  that  relation  ;  however. 
Black  Twig,  Lawver  and  Pryor’s  lied  should  give  you 
satisfaction  among  apples,  while  Lawson,  Bartlett  and 
Keiflfer  would  be  safe  varieties  of  pears  to  tie  to.  In 
peaches,  when  limited  to  three  varieties,  St.  John, 
Elberta  and  Crawford’s  Late  are  among  the  best  for 
commercial  purposes.  For  plums,  Botan  (called  also 
Abundance),  Burbank  and  Chabot  are  all  fine,  but  if 
natives  succeed  well  in  your  section  Wild  (loose  and 
Newman  are  profitable.  For  cherries,  Tartarian, 
Graffion  and  Mayduke  are  all  reliable  and  good 
varieties  J  w.  kerk. 

Denton,  Md. 

Ashes  and  Bone  Again. 

C.  J.  W.,  Mehoopany,  Pa. — If  two  tons  of  good, 
screened,  hard- wood  ashes  and  one  ton  of  pure  fine 
bone  are  well  mixed  together,  how  much  potash, 
nitrogen,  etc.,  ought  the  mixture  to  show  when  anal¬ 
yzed  ? 

Ans. — Of  course,  it  would  depend  upon  the  analysis 
of  the  samples  used.  With  average  samples  of  bone 
and  ashes,  we  should  have  the  following  in  pounds  : 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


Two  tons  ashes .  ....  40  200 

One  ton  bone .  00  400  .... 


Thus,  three  tons  of  the  mixture  will  contain  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  one  per  cent ;  440  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  or  a  little  less  than  7 )4  per  cent,  and  200 
pounds  of  potash,  or  3  per  cent.  So  far  as  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  go,  this  compares  fairly  with 
the  average  fertilizer  used  on  fall  wheat.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogen  is  low,  but  a  small  amount  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  would  remedy  that.  Some 
soils  will  need  more  potash,  which  can  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  muriate.  It  will  not  pay' to  mix  the  ashes 
and  bone.  Apply  them  separately. 

What  to  Do  With  Mack. 

"Inquirer,”  Troy,  Pa. — I  have  a  rich  deposit  of  muck 
in  a  mill  dam.  I  w!sh  to  prepare  a  lot  of  it  for  top¬ 
dressing  grass  land.  My  idea  is  to  make  alternate 
layers  of  muck  and  lime  ;  or  should  I  make  alternate 
layers  of  muck  and  barnyard  manure  ?  IIow  long 
should  it  stand  before  it  is  used  ? 

Ans. — Dig  the  muck  out  now  and  let  it  drain  per¬ 
fectly.  Then  compost  it  by  spreading  first  an  eight- 
inch  thick  layer  of  muck,  then  fresh  lime  enough  to 
make  it  quite  white,  then  a  little  more  of  the  muck, 
then  a  layer  of  fresh  manure,  and  then  more  muck, 
lime  and  manure,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  The  mass 
will  heat  and  ferment,  and  in  three  months  will  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  big  manure  heap,  when  it  may  be  spread 
as  desired.  Remember  that  muck  is  not  a  perfect 
manure — it  lacks  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  You 
can  add  them  in  muriate  of  potash  and  bone,  either 
in  the  heap  or  broadcasted  after  the  muck. 

Apple  Pomace  for  Manure. 

W.  B.,  Stony  Ford,  N.  Y. — I  am  offered  200  or  300 
loads  of  decayed  and  decaying  apple  pomace  for  the 
hauling  ;  will  it  pay  to  draw  it  1%  mile  for  top-dress¬ 
ing  or  other  fertilizing  purposes?  What  is  the  man- 
urial  value  of  a  ton  of  it  ? 

Ans.— The  manurial  value  of  such  pomace  is  not 
over  $1.15  per  ton.  You  can  judge  f-  om  that  whether 
it  will  pay  to  haul  it  1M  mile.  We  should  use  it  as  a 
top-dressing  on  wheat,  grass,  or  in  orchards.  It 
would  be  good  to  use  with  muck  or  similar  substances 
in  a  compost  heap,  to  which  could  be  added  potash 
and  bone,  as  described  elsewhere  in  this  department. 

Will  Rescue  Grass  Rescue  the  Poultry? 

J.  E.  S.,  Columbus,  N.  J. — What  about  the  Rescue 
grass?  I  saw  an  account  of  it  some  time  since  in  an 
agricultural  paper  from  a  Southern  correspondent, 
who  praised  its  quick-growing  and  staying  qualities 
so  highly  that  I  would  like  to  try  it  for  poultry  runs, 
as  I  have  several  acres  devoted  to  that  purpose  and 
find  it  difficult  to  discover  any  grass  that  will  stay  in 
the  yards  and  furnish  green  food. 

□  Ans  — Bromus  unioloides,  Schrader’s  grass  or  Rescue 
grass,  is  valued  only  at  the  South  as  an  annual  winter 
grass,  making  its  growth  between  October  and  April. 
On  a  rich,  light  soil,  it  gives  a  heavy  yield  of  forage  of 
very  good  quality.  As  a  summer  grass  for  New  Jersey 
we  think  it  not  valuable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  D.  H.,  Conslablevllle,  N.  Y. — The  plant  sent  for 
name  is  Clematis  Virginiana. 

P.  S.,  Exeter,  Pa. — The  plant  sent  for  name  is  Ver- 
bascum  Blattaria,  or  Moth  Mullein. 

Grasshoppers  and  Cream  Starter. — E.  L.  C.,  Pana,  Ill. 
— Read  what  is  said  about  grasshoppers  in  this 
department.  John  Boyd,  Chicago,  makes  the  “cream 
starter.” 

Trimming  Sweet  Potato  Vines. — T.  W.  L.,  Cedar  Croft, 
Va. — In  reply  to  your  question,  “  Is  it  likely  to  injure 
the  sweet  potato  crop  if  half  the  runners  are  cut  off 
now  when  they  cover  the  whole  ground  ?  We  feed 
them  to  the  cows.”  We  should  say,  yes,  but  we  can¬ 
not  answer  authoritatively.  Who  can  ? 
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Among  M.v  Strawberries. 

E.  J.  II  ,  Oi,yphant,  Pa. — I  fruited  52 
varietieB  of  strawberries  this  year.  War- 
field  is  the  best  bearer  I  have  ever  raised. 
It  does  well  on  sand  or  elay  and  always 
brings  a  good  priee.  Beder  Wood  is  my 
next  best  paying  variety.  We  picked 
berries  nearly  every  day  for  one  month. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  I  thought 
barker  Earle  would  produce  more  ber¬ 
ries  than  any  other.  I  counted  200  blos¬ 
soms  on  one  plant.  The  season  was  too 
dry  for  it,  and  the  berries  were  very 
small  at  the  last  of  the  reason.  Edgar 
Queen  produced  the  largest  fruit.  Phil¬ 
lip  Seedling  bore  the  finest-looking  and 
Greenville  the  best-flavored.  Manches¬ 
ter  lias  paid  me  better  than  any  other 
late  berry  I  have  ever  raised.  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  in  Enhance.  It 
is  not  very  productive  and  the  berries 
are  rough  and  ill-shaped,  with  green 
tips.  Maverland  and  Bubacli  did  not  do 
as  well  as  usual  ;  the  season  was  too  dry 
for  them  and  some  other  varieties. 
Saunders  are  much  larger  than  Lovett's 
Early  and  much  more  productive.  Shus¬ 
ter’s  (Jam  always  gives  me  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  good  for  a  near  market,  but  too 
soft  for  long  shipment.  Don’t  spend 
money  or  time  with  Westerbrook  ;  the 
berries  are  too  small  and  it  iB  not  pro¬ 
ductive.  Regina,  dandy,  E.  I*.  Roe, 
Lady  Rusk  and  Middlefield  are  not  pro¬ 
ductive  enough  for  profit. 

Diseased  Llveforever  Again. 

C.  It.,  Guilford,  N.  Y. — Sometime  ago 
]  saw  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  to  get  rid  of  liveforever  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  advised.  Now,  the  more  culti¬ 
vation  it  gets,  the  more  it  thrives,  as 
every  stalk,  root  or  piece  of  either  will 
grow  anywhere,  even  in  the  side  of  a 
house,  as  I  have  seen  it  do  a  number  of 
times.  The  only  remedy  I  know  of  is 
the  use  of  a  diseased  plant,  which,  when 
set  among  the  others  will  spread  the 
disease  to  another  stalk  and  so  on  till  all 
are  affected,  causing  them  to  turn  black 
and  die — a  great  deal  like  the  black 
blight  among  potatoes.  This  has  been 
tried  hero  and  proved  to  be  effective. 

That  Southern  Pit  Silo. 

John  Gould,  Ohio. — The  plan  outlined 
on  page  1540  is  a  little  difficult  of  compre¬ 
hension,  but  on  the  face  of  it  there  seems 
to  be  much  labor  involved.  If  the  in¬ 
quirer  will  roll  up  two  good  log  houses, 
10x10  feet  square  and  10  feet  high,  of 
good-sized  logs,  hewed  flat  on  the  inside 
face  when  up,  and  mortar  the  chinks 
with  wliito-limo  mortar  so  as  to  make  a 
fairly  smooth  inside  wall,  his  silo  will  be 
far  more  satisfactory,  lie  will  find  it 
about  impossible  to  tramp  freshly-turned 
earth  hard  enough  against  the  outside  of 
his  poles  to  make  an  air-tight  wall,  and 
the  bilo  must  be  that  in  any  form  or  style 
of  pit.  Besides,  the  rough  pole  face  of 
the  silo  on  the  inside  will  prevent  good 
and  solid  setting  of  tho  ensuage,  and 
trouble  will  ensue  by  the  imperfect  con¬ 
ditions  of  walls  and  ensilage  in  contact. 
By  all  means  omit  straw  in.  the  bottom 
of  the  silos,  as  it  results  only  in  an  air 
layer  to  spoil  more  ensilage.  It  will,  if 
help  bo  plenty,  be  less  work  to  roll  up 
two  log  houses  and  hew  down  the  inside 
facings  than  to  dig  this  great  trench, 
build  the  10-pole  silos,  throw  back  the 
earth  and  tramp  it  in,  and  then  put  on 
the  covers  proposed.  When  the  log-house 
silos  are  filled,  all  that  will  be  needed  is 
to  lay  some  stout  poles  across  the  too  of 
the  houses,  and  top  them  out  with  straw 
or  wild  hay,  enough  to  keep  out  the  rain, 
and  not  remove  these  roofs  when  the  en¬ 
silage  is  being  fed  ;  simply  get  in  under 
the  joof  and  throw  it  out  as  needed. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  use  of  the  heavy 


covers  proposed.  Leave  the  top  of  the 
pits  as  level  as  possible  when  the  job  is 
complete,  aDd,  the  second  day  after,  put 
on  a  foot  of  green  hay  of  any  kind  and  a 
few  old  rails  to  hold  it  down  when  it 
dries  out. 

R  .1.  Redding,  Gkohgia  Experiment 
Station. — The  details  as  given  are  not 
very  clearly  expressed.  A  pit  100  feet 
long  by  four  feet  wide  and  15  deep  (as 
expressed  by  B.  L  ),  would  be  in  very 
bad  shape  for  a  silo.  Moreover,  the 
rough  pole  walls  would  not  answer  at 
all,  because  their  irregular  surfaces 
would  prevent  uniform  settling  and  in¬ 
evitably  leave  air  spaces.  It  is  essential 
that  the  inner  surfaces  of  a  silo  shall  be 
approximately  true  and  smooth.  A 
strong  frame-work  of  square,  sawed  tim¬ 
bers,  lined  with  inch  plank,  matched  and 
jointed,  would  answer  much  better.  Our 
silo  is  weather-boarded  outside,  sheathed 
with  surfaced  inch  planks  on  the  inside, 
lathed  and  plastered  and  finished  with 
cement.  B.  L.’s  plan  is  too  crude  and 
inaccurate  in  details  and  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  The  straw  should  be  first 
put  on,  then  inch  boards  cut  to  fit,  then 
weights.  I  have  no  experience  with 
prairie  grass  for  ensilage.  There  is 
m  thing  better  than  Imban  corn,  unless 
it  be  the  Soja  bean. 

New  Thing:*  About  Slloa. 

J.  II.  CoNNKLI.,  DlKKOTOK  TEXAS  EX¬ 
PERIMENT  Station.  —  I  have  had  a  very 
general  experience  with  silos  and  ensi¬ 
lage,  with  and  without  buildings,  and  in 
my  opinion,  a  pit  four  feet  wide,  of  any 
depth,  would  not  be  economical  for  en¬ 
silage,  as  there  will  be  waste  from  the 
sides,  which  would  amount  to  a  large 
proportion  of  tho  ensilage  when  a  pit  is 
so  narrow.  I  can  see  no  necessity  for 
packing  earth  between  the  soil  and  the 
walls  of  the  silo.  A  dry,  airy  space 
would  be  preferable  in  ray  opinion.  I 
have  attempted  tho  ensiloing  of  Grab 
grass,  but  have  never  made  a  success, 
because  I  could  not  exclude  the  air  suffi¬ 
ciently  well.  This  was  cut.  I  have 
stored  green  Chicken  corn  (Sorghum 
vulgare)  in  an  open  field  without  exca¬ 
vation,  and  added  some  earth  on  the  top 
to  protect  it  from  rain.  The  stalks  in 
this  pile  were  laid  parallel  *>nd  closely 
tramped,  and  no  weights  were  used. 
This  feed  kept  thoroughly  good  for  two 
or  three  months.  In  the  fall  of  1  KK1>, 
three  silos,  holdirg  250  tons,  were  burned 
by  fire  at  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  This  food  had 
been  stored  in  June  and  July,  and  was 
left  exposed  after  the  fire.  It  remained 
in  good  condition  for  several  weeks  until 
fed  up.  One  of  tho  stacks  of  ensilage 
leaned  to  one  side,  and  one-tliird  of  it 
tumbled  oiT.  After  it  had  fallen  it  re¬ 
mained  sweet  and  good  in  the  mass  for 
more  than  20  days.  I  have  seen  cow 
peas  ensiloed  with  but  little  success 
when  put  in  whole.  If  cut  they  can  be 
properly  handled.  It  is  one  of  those 
variety  plants  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  drive  out  tho  air,  in  putting  in  silo, 
sufficiently  well  to  insure  preservation 
Any  underground  silo  is  in  great  danger 
of  surface  water  seeping  in  and  destroy¬ 
ing  its  contents,  unless  covered  by  a  roof 
and  protected  also  on  tho  sideB  by  tile 
drains,  set  at  some  depth  in  the  soil. 
Tho  same  results  may  be  obtained  by 
cementing  the  bottom  and  s:deB  of  the 
pit.  I  have  seen  earth  used  to  fill  in  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  of  an  “above  ground” 
silo,  with  tho  expectation  that  it  would 
exclude  all  air  (no  tarred  paper  was 
used),  and  tho  entire  mass  of  good  en¬ 
silage  rotted.  All  things  considered,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  pit  suggested  by 
the  correspondent,  on  page  540,  is  apt  to 
prove  more  expensive  in  the  long  run 
than  a  silo  properly  constructed. 

How  Much  Wheat  Shall  We  Sow  ? 

E.  E.  It.,  Flint,  Mich.— With  the  pres- 
•ent  ruinous  price  of  wheat,  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  raise  it,  unless  he  gets  much 
more  than  the  average  yield  per  acre. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  existed  for  u 
number  of  years,  but  farmers  have  gone 


on  sowing  their  uaual  acreage,  hoping 
that  the  price  would  rise  before  the  crop 
was  harvested,  but  only  to  find  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  rising,  it  was  steadily  falling  off 
year  by  year,  until  now  it  really  seems 
that  rock  bottom  ha9  been  reached.  Very 
likely  some  farmers  will  sow  their  usual 
acreage  this  fall,  but  in  spite  of  the  talk 
that  “  this  is  just  the  year  to  sow,”  and 
other  arguments  of  like  purport,  1  think 
farmers  will  do  well  to  hesitate  before 
sowing  an  extensive  acreage  to  wheat. 
Unless  there  should  be  something  very 
unusual  in  the  occurrences  of  the  next 
12  months,  there  is  little  prospect  that 
the  wheat  market  will  materially  im¬ 
prove  in  that  time,  and  there  are  other 
crops  which  may  much  more  profitably 
be  grown  and  with  a  greater  certainty 
of  bringing  a  good  price.  The  time  may 
come  when  beans  will  drop  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  wheat,  but  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  it  at  present,  and  the  market  for 
them  might  be  considerably  below  the 
present  prices,  and  still  they  would  be  a 
more  profitable  crop  than  wheat.  Pota¬ 
toes,  one  year  with  another,  are  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  to  grow;  and,  although  it  is 
much  labor  to  harvest  them,  the  farmers 
who  have  raised  quantities  of  them  for 
years  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  labor.  Wheat  has  been  the 
principal  money  crop  for  so  many  years 
that  farmers  dislike  to  give  it  up.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  always  as  good  as  the  cash 
— but  not  a  very  great  deal  of  it  lately — 
and  that  it  can  be  kept  indefinitely,  two 
points  in  its  favor.  But  farmers  must 
give  it  up  if  they  are  going  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  days 
of  profitable  wheat  growing  are  past  so 
far  as  the  Eastern  States  are  concerned, 
and  in  many  other  localities  also.  There 
may  be  a  change  after  a  few  years,  and 
prices  may  advance  ;  but  it  will  be  only 
when  the  demand  shall  equal  the  supply, 
and  when  speculators  shall  eeasc  to  make 
it  the  base  of  their  operations  Those 
farmers  who  are  so  situated  that  they 
can  raise  other  crops  successfully,  or  fol¬ 
low  any  otner  branch  of  farming,  will  do 
well  to  hesitate  before  setting  their  teams 
to  work  plowing  for  wheat  this  fall. 

Whittier’#  Barefoot  Boy  Again. 

E  E.  E.,  Rai.kioh,  N.  C. — Please  record 
this  one  protest  against  the  belittling  t  f 
that  barefoot  boy.  lie  is  a  type  of  the 
honest,  open-handed,  upright  and  liberal 
citizen.  Note  the  straightforward,  open, 
manly  face  and  ways,  lie  is  the  person¬ 
ification  of  truth  and  good  nature,  and 
his  activity  and  good  fellowship  for 
everyone  he  meets,  and  for  all  his  dumb- 
friends  are  fostered  and  improved  by  the 
free  and  easy  life  he  is  able  to  lead. 
That  boy’s  clothes  were  doubtless  made 
by  his  mother  with  an  eye  to  use  and 
comfort  rather  than  style,  and  perhaps 
were  cut  from  some  his  father  had  worn 
and  it  may  be  from  home-made  cloth 
capable  of  double  wear  compared  with 
modern  elothlng.  A  boy’s  legs  need 
somij  covering  spring  and  fall,  early 
mornings,  and  on  cold  rainy  days.  This 
barefoot  boy’s  mother  appreciated  this 
and  provided  the  needed  covering ;  then 
when  he  wishes  to  run  free,  wade  in  the 
brook  building  dams  or  go  fishing,  what 
more  natural  thing  to  do  than  roll  up  the 
bottoms  to  suit  his  purpose  ?  Those 
tender  feet  soon  become  as  firm  and 
leathery  as  his  father’s  palms  and  while 
there  were  always  places,  no  doubt, 
where  it  was  not  pleasant  to  go,  instead 
of  a  whine  or  feeble,  “  I  can’t,”  this  boy 
could  go  over  or  around  obstacles.  Thus 
he  learned  to  meet  d  fiicultics  face  to 
face  as  they  were  encountered,  and  in 
this  way  the  boy  became  “father  to  the 
man,” — the  kind  of  man  who  takes  the 
holm  in  business,  in  professional  life,  in 
the  management  of  State  affairs.  Ali 
honor  to  the  barefoot  boy  and  the  mother 
whoso  busy  life  left  her  no  time  to  fuss 
with  the  petty  details  of  style  in  his 
clothes.  She  was  careful  that  he  was 
comfortably  fed  and  clad  and  probably 
let  him  entertain  himself  in  his  own  free 
and  easy  way  when  he  could  not  bo  of 
use  in  the  “  chores  ”  he  doubtless  cheer¬ 
fully  performed.  This  is  saying  more 
than  can  be  successfully  maintained  for 
the  modern  boy  and  his  management. 

(Continued  oniuxt  pane.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  KmtAi.  Nkw-Yohkeh. 
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IIKNEVKR  T  see 
Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  I  want  to  bow  and 
say  1  Tlinnlt  You.’  I 
was  badly  affected  with 
I'li  /riim  and  Nrioliiln 
Sorc«,  covering  almost 
the  whole  of  one  side  of 
my  face,  nearly  to  the 
top  of  my  head.  Run- 
J>Irn.  Paisley.  ping  sores  discharged 

from  both  ears.  My  eyes  wero  very  bad.  For 
nearly  a  year  I  was  deaf.  1  took  HOOD'S 
N  A  KM  A  *»A  Itl  1. 1.  \  and  the  sores  on  my 
eyes  and  in  my  ears  healed,  i  can  now  hear 
and  see  as  welfasever.”  Mrs.  Amanda  I’ais- 
i.ky,  17<>  bander  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HOOD'8  PlLL8  euro  nil  Liver  Ills,  jaundice, 
sick  headache?  biliousness,  sour  stomach,  nausea. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  K.  I.  SAUK  *  HON,  188  Kendo  Nt.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  COUNTRY  PROD  COB,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties  -  Rerrlos,  U rapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  and  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun's  or  Uradstreet's  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


CIDER  MILLS, 


Witli  Double  Crank, 
Adjustable  Rollers 
and  Feed  Regulator. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 

YORK,  F*A. 


1804.  Established  30  Y«»rn  <893 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  made:. 

Also  Pumps.  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Suw  Tables,  Etc. 

BEND  FOIt  CATALOGUE. 

II. $.  WIND  ENGINE& PUMP  CO. 

tit  Slv.r  St.,  BATAVIA.  ALL. 


m.  jl  m.  m 


COIL  SPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT? 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  00 


Kwt  selling;  always  give*  sal  Is  faction.  N»^ 
wrtght  on  horse,  Worth  twiev  tho  oust  for  oonvrn  (/> 
ionooln  hitching  tin.  Agent*  wanted.  Circular*  rr«  «\  ZZ 
Order  sample  Prior.  fl.M)  HUt«  right*  for  Bale 

THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  CO." 
Decatur,  III. 


t 


Kuekeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kuil  Fence. 

A  l*o  inanufaoturors  or  Iron  IrtmfTurblne  and 

liuokeye  Wind  Kn^lnea,  HucL«yr  Force  Pump*. 
IliicLryrt,  (ilohe  tud  Oliuiii|»l»n  l.uffti  Mower*.  Head 

for  llliiNtriitcd  Catalogue  and  Trior*  to 

MA6T,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O* 


PAINTrooVs 

duon  s  silica  graphite  paint 


Water  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
the  mirfaco  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or/lvs 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  fornny  Iron  work.  Heitd  for 
circulars.  Jos.  dixon  Okucihi.k  Co.,  Joraoy  City, N.J. 


»iwwtmwmtwwmw?w  m 

X-  tr  C  YOu  WANT  A  FARM  ^ 
r:»T  LO  IN  THE  WEST. 

?Well<  the  iR'tr  muter  Issued  l»v  the*^} 
^CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  A  PACIFIC  R.  R.3 

CALLED  THE  WESTERN  SETTLERS 

•►tolls  ftll  about  it  and  will  bo  sent  FREES 

Addicts  JOHN  .SKIIASTIAN,  Oon.  Ticket  and  I’iimhciikct  m 

Chicago,  Rook  Island  and  I’acMc  Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 

fousiuumumimmmuumvi 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Pull  t  rent  Ise  on  Ini  proved  met  hods,  v  I  elds,  pro- 
lltsond  priee*  F  ree.  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO. 
Itox  IS.  \V  A  YNIlHItOltO,  PA. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

Paying  the  Hired  Man. 

\j.  M.  X.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. — Apro¬ 
pos  of  the  hired  man  discussion,  T  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
farmers  hire  men.  The  way  this  is 
usually  done  is  not  business-like,  and 
tends  to  demoralize  matters.  To  hire  a 
man  for  12  months  at  a  uniform  monthly 
rate,  and  begin  his  time  at  the  season 
when  current  wages  are  less  than  the 
price  paid  him,  is  to  offer  a  premium  for 
him  to  leave  in  harvest.  If  he  does  not 
do  this,  sickness  or  death  may  deprive 
the  farmer  of  his  services  when  they  are 
most  valuable,  after  he  has  paid  him  an 
excessive  price  for  the  slack  season. 
What  is  more  likely  to  happen,  however, 
is  a  lowering  of  moral  tono — a  surrender 
of  that  dignity  and  authority  which  are 
essential  to  the  position  of  employer, 
caused  by  his  sense  of  utter  helplessness 
should  his  employee  leave.  This,  of 
course,  meets  a  counterpart  in  the  over¬ 
bearing  and  often  insolent  behavior  of 
the  rude  and  uncultivated  employee, 
who  is  quick  to  see  his  advantage.  The 
remedy  seems  simple  enough — agree 
upon  a  price  for  each  month,  according 
to  its  value,  and  settle  for  each  month 
by  itself.  It  needs  a  little  cooperation, 
maybe,  to  make  such  a  rule  acceptable 
to  the  hired  man,  but  once  adopted  and 
lived  up  to,  it  would  benefit  both  classes. 
A  complete  payment  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  either  with  cash  or  duo  bill,  as 
may  bo  agreed  upon,  would  go  farther 
to  keep  pleasant  relations  between  the 
parties  than  anything  which  I  know, 
and  during  my  40  years’  experience  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  farm  help. 


The  first  ripe  Teira  Cotta  tomato 
picked  at  the  Rural  Grounds  measured 
10x8  inches  in  its  two  circumferences.  It 
is  a  perfect  specimen  with  the  lusterless 
skin  of  an  apricot.  The  color  is  a  real 
terra-cotta  unlike  that  of  any  other 
variety  and  it  reminds  one  while  hand¬ 
ling  it  of  a  bag  of  jelly  or  custard. 

Canna  plants  grown  from  seed  planted 
in  pots  in  March  are  now  in  bloom.  The 
flowers  do  not  come  at  all  true  from 
seeds,  and  the  shape  and  color  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  height  of  the  plants  vary 
as  well.  It  is  worth  knowing,  however, 
that  cannas  do  bloom  so  early  from  seeds 
and  that  the  plants  are  more  shapely 
than  those  purchased  in  the  spring, 
which  have  been  started  in  pots  from 
pieces  of  the  roots.  Then,  too,  we  escape 
the  necessity  of  wintering  the  roots, 
which  in  case  of  those  who  are  obliged 
to  keep  them  in  cold  cellars,  id  not  just 
the  easiest  thing  to  do. 

Many  complain  of  the  ditlieulty  of 
starting  the  seeds,  though  they  soak 
them,  according  to  the  standard  direc¬ 
tions,  in  warm  water  overnight.  Get  us 
give  a  bit  of  our  own  experience  the  past 
spring  :  The  seeds  were  placed  in  water 
nearly  boiling  hot  and  kept  there  for 
24  hours.  They  were  again  placed 
in  hot  water  and  soaked  24  hours 
longer.  They  were  then  planted,  but 
as  there  was  no  germination  in  two 
weeks  they  were  taken  out  of  the  soil 
and  again  soaked  in  hot  water  for  24 
hours  and  again  planted.  This  time 
they  germinated  at  once.  Very  likely 
the  plan  of  filing  off  the  hard  outer  coat¬ 
ing  may  be  a  better  one  to  insure  speedy 
germination. 

Thk  editors  of  T  n  e  Rural  N  k  w- 
Yohkkk,  who  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  plans  of  the  late  management, 
regret  that  the  promiso  to  send  applicant 
subscribers  the  Rugosa  hybrid  roses  has 
not  been  kept  :  they  feel  it  is  their  right 
that  they  should  in  no  way  be  held  respon¬ 
sible.  The  mistake  was  in  offering  them 
before  there  was  an  assured  stock  large 
enough  to  supply  the  probable  demand. 


We  shall  do  our  best  to  keep  all  prom¬ 
ises,  and  we  trust  that  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  hybrids  —  every  one  of 
which,  as  we  have  before  said,  must  bo 
worked  upon  other  stock — will  be  pushed 
with  all  diligence.  There  were  17  of 
them  offered.  We  have  already  had  calls 
for  possibly  5,000  of  each.  This  would 
require  85,000  plants  and  85,000  stocks. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  was 
not  dreamed  of  when,  with  more  enthus¬ 
iasm  than  judgment,  they  were  offered  to 
the  army  of  readers  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y. 

A  krmarkablk  flower,  and  one  which 
has  not  been  alluded  to  elsewhere  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  is  Aristolocliiagigas 
var.  Sturtevantii,  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  American  Florist.  The 
plant  is  now  in  (lower  in  the  Lord  «& 
Burnham  houses  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
containing  a  part  of  the  New  York  State 
exhibit.  It  is  a  strong-growing  vine,  a 
native  of  Guatemala,  and  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Dutchman’s  Pipe, 
but  instead  of  little  pipe-like  blooms,  it 
has  enormous,  fantastic  blossoms,  pale 
green  on  the  outside,  and  looking,  before 
open,  much  like  the  body  of  a  pelican, 
wheuce  the  popular  name  of  pelican 
flower.  When  open  the  flower  is  about 
12  inches  wide  and  18  long,  with  a  teil- 
like  appendage  20  to  40  inches  long. 
When  open  the  outside  of  the  flower  is 
cream  color,  the  inside  dark  brown, 
mottled  near  the  edges  and  having  a 
very  disagreeable  odor.  This  variety 
originated  with  E.  1).  Xturtcvant,  of 
wafer-lily  fame. 

Our  last  peas  were  eaten  August  15. 
They  were,  as  before  stated,  the  Heroine 
planted  late,  and  a  better,  more  satis¬ 
factory  late  pea  in  every  way  we  have 
never  raised. 

Thk  cook  of  the  Rural  homo  tried  an 
experiment  in  cooking  this  last  lot  of 
peas,  which  was  new  to  her  and  the  rest 
of  us,  though  possibly  old  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers.  She  put  a  piece  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda  about  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a 
quart  of  the  peas.  When  cooked  they 
were  as  green  as  grass.  They  were 
greener  than  grass.  They  were  the  green¬ 
est  thing  in  vegetables  we  ever  saw — at 
any  rate  they  seemed  to  be,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  so  intense  a  green  is  never  seen  in 
an  uncooked  pea,  much  less  in  peas  raised 
and  cooked  in  August.  The  greenness 
reminded  one  of  the  vivid,  staring  green 
of  cucumbers  treated  to  alum,  copper  or 
whatever  it  is  that  picklers  use  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  color.  It  might  remind  others 
of  newly  painted  green  blinds  when  just 
hung  upon  a  house  freshly  painted  white. 
The  coloring  does  not  in  the  least  impair 
the  quality. 

Again  alluding  to  the  Wonder  White 
cucumber,  we  must  say  there  is  nothing 
or  not  much  in  it.  At  this  time  there  is 
an  intense  bitterness  of  not  only  the 
skin,  as  in  green  sorts,  but  the  bitterness 
extends  somewhat  into  the  flesh,  so  that 
the  rind  cut  off  must  be  thick,  and  always 
thick,  or  the  bitterness,  which  is  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  that  of  quinine,  will  spoil  the 
dish. 

Thk  drought  (August  15)  is  terrible. 
The  country  about  the  Rural  Grounds  is 
not  inspiring  now.  It  is  getting  to  be  a 
sad  picture.  As  one  looks  at  the  shriv¬ 
eled  corn  leaves,  the  burut-up  beet  tops, 
the  scorched  potato  vines,  and  the  gray 
hay  fields,  he  thinks  of  those  poor  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  families  who  in  favorable 
seasons  not  much  more  than  make  ends 
meet.  One  such  family  lives  opposite  a 
three-acre  field  of  The  Kuuai.’h.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  father,  nlother  and  eight  children, 
the  oldest  being  but  12  years  old.  The 
parents  are  untiring  workers  and  excel¬ 
lent  farmers.  They  have  but  12  acres  of 
land,  and  their  crops  are  among  the  best 
in  the  neighborhood  year  after  year. 
They  have  gained  a  little — just  a  little — 
they  think,  every  year,  in  spite  of  this 
numerous  family  of  babies,  their  crops 
being  Lima  beans,  potatoes,  green  corn, 
tomatoes,  peas,  cabbages,  beets,  onions 


A  11  RUN  DOWN" 
and  “usod-up”  fooling  fa 
the  hist,  warning  that 
JBjfll  your  liver  isn’t  doing 

its  work.  And,  with  a 
torpid  liver  and  the 
impure  blood  that  fol- 
A lows  it,  you’re  an  easy 
FV/CSfur  prey  to  all  sorts  of  ail- 

& ments. 

That  is  the  time  to 
*-  take  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 

—  Medical  Discovery.  As 
an  appetizing,  restora¬ 
tive  tonic,  to  repol  disease  and  build  up  the 
needed  flesh  and  strength,  thero’s  nothing  to 
equal  it.  It  rouses  every  organ  into  health¬ 
ful  action,  purifies  and  enriches  tho  blood, 
braces  up  tho  whole  system,  and  restores 
health  and  vigor. 

For  ovory  disease  causod  by  a  disordered 
liver  or  impure  blood,  it  is  the  only  ffuaran- 
tce.d  remedy.  If  it  doesn’t  lienoflt  or  cure,  in 
ovory  case,  you  have  your  money  back. 

$500  is  offered,  by  the  proprietors  of 
Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy,  for  an  In¬ 
curable  case  of  Catarrh.  'I'heir  remedy 
perfectly  and  permanently  cures  the 
worst  cases. 


and  the  like,  which  they  ride  to  Pater-  PtsuccUHncfluj* 

son  market,  seven  miles  distant.  1  hey  y0„  nnine  t ti K  ritual  nkw-Yokkku  to  our 
always  manure  as  liberally  as  their  funds  advertisers,  you  may  i>o  pretty  mire  of  prompt 
will  allow,  but  this  year  they  manured  replies  and  right  treatment 
heavily,  and  still  owe  for  fertilizers.  For 

the  first  year  in  an  experience  of  12  years,  A  11  RUN  DOWN" 

they  will  go  sadly  behind,  and  it  diseour-  and  “  used-up”  feeling  ia 

...  .I,  tbo  first  warning  that 

ages  them.  They  cannot  hire  good  help.  JBk  r  uVer  isn’t  doing 

There  isn’t  any  about.  “  I  can’t  wasto  its  work.  And,  with  a 

my  time,”  said  tho  father  to  the  writer  fturo  Mood  that  fob 

a  few  days  ago,  “in  chasing  to  New  York  lows  it,  you’re  an  easy 

to  bring  back  an  incompetent  man  that  l>ro-y  J®  a11  sort8  ot 

generally  remains  but  a  few  days.  And  *  That  is  the  time  to 

so  it  happens  that  you  see  m  y  children  take  Dr  Pierce’s  Golden 

who  ought  to  be  to  school  hoeing  in  my  —  nn  appetizing,  rostora- 

fields.”  tivo  tonic,  to  repol  discaso  and  build  up  tho 

noeded  ilesli  and  strength,  tliero’s  nothing  to 

And  yet  we  are  in  the  throes  of  terri-  SJflS  ancPe^fch^'the  MoS 

ble  times.  Thousands  are  being  turned  braces  up  tho  whole  system,  and  restores 

out  of  employment  in  tho  cities  every-  health  and  vigor.  . 

,,,  ,  .  ,  .  For  every  disease  causod  by  a  disordered 

where.  Mills  are  closing  or  working  on  ijvor  or  impuro  blood,  it  is  the  only  guaranr 

short  time.  Wages  are  cut  down.  There  feed  remedy.  If  it  doesn’t  benefit  or  cure,  in 
,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,,  evory  caso,  you  have  your  moiioy  back, 

is  a  lot  of  suffering.  The  daily  papers  _ 

are  full  of  it.  l’oor,  laboring  people,  $500  is  offered,  bv  the  proprietors  of 
how  we  sympathize  with  you.  If  you  i>r*  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy,  for  an  in- 
J  *  ,  ..  ...  ,  ' ,  curable  case  of  Catarrh.  Their  remedy 

will  come  out  and  live  with  us  and  work  perfectly  an(l  permanently  cures  the 

for  us  a  hit,  wo  will  pay  you  for  it  and  worst  cases. 

thus  aid  you  and  alleviate  your  suffer-  _ _ 

Ing».  Put  you  tell  you  prefer  the  CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

city.  Then  you  must  get  your  comfort  _ 

there.  A  Q  U  B?  Q  Af0  HatUr0’S 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Cana-  ■  I  ■■  w  Fertilizer. 

rlb.T,  1 1 irMiItnriut  nnbliuhnrl  in  Tnrnn-  Nupplled  by  Hall  on  Short  Notion.  1  can  posl- 
(Uun  Horticulturist,  puoiisneil  in  loion  tlvoly  uuarantoo  my  Asbus  pure  unloacbed  and  tree 

to,  gives  with  its  August  number  a  col-  fr‘,m  ««liiltoraiion.  For  I'aicm,  pamimilkt  and  ail 
’  &  °  other  Information,  address 

ored  picture  of  the  remarkable  Abun-  ciiah.  STEVENS,  Drawer  <». 

.  ,  _ ..  Nnpaneo.  Ontario.  Uan. 

dance  plum.  The  coloring  is  not  quite  _ _ _ 

right  as  it  grows  with  us.  There  is  too 

much  purple  (reddish  purple)  ;  too  little  *  aI  F  S  iw  i t Li  C  rt  TQ 
yellow.  As  to  shape,  tho  suture  is  not  »J  0  I’’  fY  II  C  It  lO 

(piite  dee])  enough  and  the  character-  T\  C  J  pAHPRC 

istie  nipple  of  tho  apex  is  not  shown.  *.  -Vji pM  L=r' 

The  Horticulturist  considers  it  quite  too  *  A/  AND  SEE! 

early  for  any  trustworthy  statements  ori  i&ator  of  winter  Kifo,  icariy  Red  dawn  n, 
to  be  made  concerning  its  adaptability  American  Bronze,  and  the  late*t  and  best  Early 
,.  .  ...  ,,  Genesee  (Hunt,  Early  Wlilto  Leader,  also  Pride  Of 

to  the  Canadian  climate.  Lut  it  sue-  oono»ee,  the  lomieiit  headed  of  all  with  long  dark 

ceeds  so  well  in  New  York  and  Michigan  flinty  grain.  Hoe  canh  i>ri/.o  offered  for  lamest 

that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  y>«i<i  ot  Early  Genesee  uiant. 

,  .  _  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 

succeed  in  southern  Ontario.  .ionics,  i,«  Kny,  Genetre  Co.,  N.  Y. 

W 1 1  at  we  keep  thinking  of  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Abundance  is  that,  though  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

every  plum  bears  eureulio  marks,  not 

,  ,  _ .  , _ _  .  800  IIuhIi.  lor  Sale.  Crop  of  189B  will  he  ready 

one  lias  dropped  from  any  in  jury  tho  for  shipment  by  .lune  20.  Hood  guaranteed  pure  and 
inflicted  flrst-class  la  every  respeot.  Price  Ili.UU  per  bushel, 

pest  nas  lnmciea.  Biuned.  Bend  chock  with  ordor. 

Abstracts.  wynkoop  buoh.,  mih  >rd,  Dei. 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD 

Acurc Are  Mature’s 

MO  Hi  tO  Fertilizer. 

Supplied  by  Hall  on  Short  Notice.  I  can  posi¬ 
tively  guarantee  my  Ashes  pure  ualonchod  and  free 
from  adulteration.  Eor  Piucb,  PAMl’llLKT  and  all 
other  information,  address 

Oil  AS.  STKVENS,  Drawer  <». 

Naennoo.  Ontario.  Can. 

S.cMm  Leaders 

f}  AND  SEE 

Orl  lnator  of  Winter  lflfe,  ICarly  Red  Claws  n, 
American  Bronze,  and  the  latest  and  best  Early 
Genesee  Giant,  Early  White  Leader,  also  Pride  of 
Genesee,  tho  longest  headed  of  all  with  long  dark 
lllnty  grain.  See  cash  prize  offered  for  largest 
yield  of  Early  Genesee  Giant. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
A.  N.  .IONICS,  Le  Hoy,  Ueneaeo  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 


llrst-elasM  In  every  respect.  Price  10.00  per  bushel, 
gaoled.  Send  chock  with  ordor. 


Du.  T.  II.  IIoskins  :  “  Farmers  lack 
both  what  is  called  ‘  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,’  and  what  is  called  ‘book-knowl¬ 
edge  ;’  though  why  the  quality  of  any 
useful  information  should  be  lessened  by 
being  printed  in  a  book  we  have  so  far 
failed  to  comprehend.” 

“  It  is  mental  indolence,  quite  as  much 
as  ignorance,  which  hinders  progress 
and  prosperity  upon  our  farms,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  In  this  ugo  of  strife,  of 
haste  to  be  rich,  every  faculty  is  sharp¬ 
ened  and  put  to  use  to  tho  best  advant¬ 
age  by  increasing  numbers  of  men  and 
women.  This  works  a  wider  and  still 
widening  difference  between  those  who 
do  their  best  and  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  ‘  just  getting  along.’  ” 

“  Industry  alone,  if  not  rightly 
directed,  will  not  make  a  farmer,  or  any 
other  man,  forehanded.  To  be  somebody, 
in  these  rushing  times,  a  man  must  be  a 
man  all  over — that  is,  ho  must  sharpen 
every  faculty.” 

“  Knowledge  gives  courage  and  con¬ 
fidence,  puts  back-bone  into  every  good 
resolution,  holds  us  up,  and  picks  us  up 
if  we  fall.  Let  us  learn  all  wo  can,  and 
give  our  children  a  chance  to  know  still 
more  than  ourselves.  That  will  make 
farming  pay.” 

- London  Live  Stock  .Journal  : 

“There  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  to 
Sir  .John  Lawes  and  his  colleague  that  a 
considerable  part  of  tho  credit  is  due  for 
having  placed  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  of  Great  Britain  on  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  any  other  country.” 

- New  Jersey  Bulletin:  “Fertilizers 

of  a  low  composition  must  be  made  either 
from  high-grade  materials  to  which 
make-weight  has  been  added,  or  from 
low-grade  materials.” 


WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Mllfird,  Del. 

NltW  Rudy,  Golden  Groan,  Fool  and  Karly 
l(e<l Clawson  s KKD  \V  It  KAT  that  uvoi aped 
Gl  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ileeleaned,  It  per  hu  ;  new 
cotton  seeks  free.  J.  II.  WARN,  Richards,  Ohio. 


ErgLirmrc 

LNuINlOi  mills, 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY: 

A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs, being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guido  in  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.” — By  VV.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  1).,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts..  New  York. 


Beauty 


in  Wall  Paper  is  our  art-low  prloe  onr  forto.  Yott 
reap  the  benefits.  1(10  samples  mailed  for  H  cento. 
Prices,  A  to  fid  cents  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT&  CO..  1CZ4  Chestnut  St.,  Philo. 

q  n  r»  I  irtl  A  a  specimen  of  wood  from  Oallfor- 
OL.UUUIM,  nla  blif  trees,  :iu  cents,  poslUKU 
paid.  Address  J.  II.  POYNBtt,  Fresno,  Cal. 


lwi  Ls  I  I  LI  li  I  I  L I  L.  \J  M inlmj,  Dltvhlnj,  Pump* 
i  I  Ing.WIndAStimm  Maoli'y.  Enuyulopadla  Slo. 

■  ■  "■“■“The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 
H-13S.CAN At.  St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I  Bnmuh 
Elm  Stkkkt,  DALLAS,  TLXAS.  ) 


Olipni  |  rQAIIKimh,  Watar,  Gat,  OHj 
w  U  I  I  LI  L0^f/n/f|/.4  Dltohlna.  Pump* 


Branch  Houatm » 


CORN  Harvesting  REV0LU1  IONIZED 

Kor  Machine  producing  ItoHt.  Kemilta  Ever  Ho- 
ooriled,  address  1.  Z.  MKURIAM,  Whitewater,  WIs. 
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Under  what  circumstances  can  you  afford  to  dig 
potatoes  by  hand  ?  Thousands  of  farmers  who  never 
dug  them  any  other  way  will  say  that  is  a  foolish 
question.  It  is  as  much  as  saying  that  some  of  them 
have  lost  time.  So  they  have— lots  of  it.  The  potato 
is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  the  crop  for  big  enter¬ 
prises  and  machine  work.  The  more  it  gets  into  that 
condition,  the  smaller  show  does  the  man  have  who 
uses  nothing  but  his  hands.  It  is  getting  so  now  that 
hand  work  is  only  profitable  on  jobs  that  a  machine 
cannot  possibly  do.  *  # 

A  ustralian  farmers  have  sent  a  shipment  of  oat-hay 
to  England  as  an  experiment.  At  home  these  farmers 
depend  largely  upon  grain  cut  while  green  and  cured 
like  hay,  for  stock  food.  Now  they  seek  to  introduce 
this  hay  in  England  in  place  of  dried  grass.  We  doubt 
if  they  can  succeed.  We  have  fed  oat  and  barley  hay 
and  know  that  it  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  fodder,  but 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  average  feeder  to 
believe  that  any  forage  can  take  the  place  of  Timothy 
for  horses.  We  are  now  feeding  oat  hay  to  horses, 
but  could  not  sell  it  for  anything  like  its  feediag  value. 

#  * 

“  Oh  !”  says  farmer  Brovin,  “  The  Rural  tells  too 
much  about  what  rich  and  high-toned  farmers  are  do¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  interesting,  but  it  doesn’t  teach  so 
much  as  an  interview  with  a  practical,  every-day 
farmer  would.”  Let’s  see  about  that.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
goes  to  the  farms  where  the  best  farming  is  being 
done — that  it  may  record  the  latest  and  best  tested 
methods.  Take  the  articles  in  this  issue  on  “  Certified 
Milk”  and  “  Sheep  Farming.”  Messrs.  Francisco  and 
Wetmore  are,  neither  of  them,  rich  or  high-toned,  but 
they  have  thought  out  new  ways  of  making  money  on 
the  farm.  Can’t  you  copy  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
scheme  ?  *  # 

When  you  read  an  article  in  The  R,  N.-Y.  that  does 
not  just  fit  in  with  your  ideas  of  economy  or  probabil¬ 
ity,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  locality  makes  a  great 
difference  in  farm  practices.  What  might  pay  in  Ver¬ 
mont  might  prove  a  failure  in  Illinois.  This  is  a  great 
big  country  and  success  in  any  part  of  it  depends  on 
your  confining  your  labor  to  the  operations  that  pay 
in  your  locality.  Farming  changes  however — or 
rather  the  markets  and  outside  conditions  change  and 
we  are  constantly  forced  to  try  and  adopt  new  methods 
that  have  succeeded  elsewhere.  In  fact  the  only  way 
to  progress  is  to  test  the  ideas  of  others  and  make  them 
practicable.  *  * 

Among  measures  of  relief  demanded  by  English 
farmers  are  the  following  : 

I’rolilbltlon  of  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  beer;  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  sale  of  Imported  fresh  milk  (for  sanitary  reasons,  as  we 
cannot  ensure  Its  freedom  from  disease  germs);  control  of  the  great 
markets,  through  the  medium  of  which  the  producer  is  systematically 
deirauded. 

What  is  this  but  “  Protection  ”  in  its  most  advanced 
stage  ?  The  use  of  sugar  in  beer  is  to  be  prohibited 
so  that  more  hops  will  be  used,  and  a  desire  for  higher 
prices  for  milk  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cry  against 
foreign  milk.  As  to  the  control  of  the  markets,  that 
is  a  business  matter  for  the  English  farmer  to  settle 
himself.  lie  can  hardly  call  on  the  government  to  do 
his  business  for  him.  This  is  a  problem  for  his  own 
solving  through  cooperation. 

*  * 

While  there  is  a  strong  tendency  of  countrymen 
townward  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  there  has 
lately  been  developed  a  remarkable  tendency  of  rich 
and  well-to-do  city  men  country  ward.  This  is  all  the 
more  important,  because,  being  in  the  fashion,  it  is 
sure  to  be  imitated.  Hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  formerly  spent  a  costly  fortnight  at  Newport, 
Saratoga  or  other  expensive  resorts  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  may  now  be  found  for  a  season  in  modest  sea¬ 
side  cottages  or  log  houses  in  the  woods.  Then  again, 
the  immense  growth  of  suburban  residences  indicates 
not  only  a  measure  of  economy,  but  also  a  love  for 


country  life.  Another  development  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  is  the  growing  popularity  of  out-door-sports  in 
late  years.  Hardly  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the 
introduction  of  tennis,  bicycling,  lacrosse  and  other 
op  :n  air  amusements,  with  facilities  for  summer 
recreation  open  even  to  the  poorest  in  country  places. 
There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
all  of  a  healthful  and  desirable  nature. 

*  # 

We  have  been  reading  of  the  successful  trial  of  a 
steam  digger  in  Illinois.  An  ordinary  traction  engine 
was  fitted  with  a  series  of  spade-like  handles  which 
worked  behind  in  much  the  way  an  ordinary  spade  is 
worked  in  the  hands  of  a  man.  Thus  as  the  engine 
slowly  crawled  across  the  field,  a  space  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide  was  spaded  and  turned  to  the  depth  of  eight 
or  more  inches — the  soil  being  far  better  pulverized 
and  fitted  for  seed  than  can  be  done  by  a  plow.  In 
England  these  diggers  are  in  quite  general  use  and  are 
said  to  give  very  general  satisfaction.  The  steam 
plow  has  not  given  very  general  satisfaction.  Its 
work  is  coarse  and  uneven  and  while  it  may  answer 
on  large  grain  fields  where  everything  must  be  done 
in  a  rapid,  wholesale  way,  it  will  not  answer  on  soils 
or  crops  that  demand  a  more  careful  preparation. 
The  digger  does  better  work  than  the  plow  and  on  the 
large,  stonrless  fields  of  the  West  may  prove  success¬ 
ful  and  still  further  increase  the  advantage  of  the 
Western  farmer  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  a  bushel  or 
pound.  *  * 

Several  things  about  New  England  farming  are 
sure  to  be  noticed  by  the  stranger.  The  baled  hay 
trade  must  be  very  heavy,  and  most  of  this  hay  comes 
from  outside  New  England.  The  average  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  has  an  orchard,  a  good-sized  poultry  house, 
a  few  acres  given  to  potatoes  and  garden  truck  and 
a  big  area  of  rough  land  given  up  to  pasture.  This 
pasture  land  is  usually  so  poor  that  it  rarely  pays  for 
taxes  and  interest.  The  visitor  from  a  New  Jersey 
hay  farm  finds  his  own  baled  hay  sold  in  these  New 
England  stores.  At  once  he  wants  to  know  why 
these  poverty-stricken  pastures  are  not  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  hay.  The  usual  answer  is  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  stable  manure  ;  but  this  is  no  answer  at  all  to 
one  who  conducts  a  hay  farm  without  a  single  head 
of  surplus  stock,  and  uses  chemicals  entirely.  Why 
not  make  hay  farms  of  these  worn-out  pastures  ? 
W  hen  parts  of  them  are  plowed  up  and  manured  for 
small  fruits  or  vegetables  they  yield  good  crops. 
That  shows  what  they  could  be  made  to  do  if  well 
seeded  and  fed.  New  England  need  not  buy  a  single 
bale  of  hay.  # 

In  view  of  the  excellence  of  the  farm  as  a  school  for 
the  early  training  of  farmers’  sons  to  become  men  of 
keen  observation  and  robust  health,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  so  many  country  boys  become  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  cities,  and  achieve  success  in  finance,  politics 
and  all  the  other  walks  in  life  ?  What  is  a  better 
training  school  for  capable  men  than  the  homestead 
of  an  independent,  intelligent  American  farmer, 
whose  boys  are  learning  real  things  while  town  boys 
are  often  studying  in  books  the  mere  reflection  of 
things?  At  an  early  age  the  farmer’s  son  learns  about 
land  and  soils,  crops  and  their  rotation,  the  seasons 
and  weather  signs.  He  is  familiar  with  animals  from 
his  childhood  ;  he  rides  the  horses  and  aids  in  feeding 
stock.  His  young  strength  helps  in  planting  and 
harvesting.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about  woodcraft 
and  the  animals  that  tenant  the  woodland.  He  hunts, 
fishes,  helps  repair  fences,  and  becomes  skilled  with 
tools  and  farm  machinery,  and  in  all  these  open-air 
occupations  he  learns  to  observe  closely  and  clearly, 
and  develops  splendid  health.  Small  wonder  that 
when  brought  in  competition  with  the  weaker  and 
less  observant  denizens  of  towns  and  cities  he  so  often 
shows  his  superiority. 

#  # 

There’s  a  delegation  of  Bermudans  now  in  Wash¬ 
ington  whose  mission  it  is  to  seek  a  repeal,  or  at  least 
a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Bermudan  products — 
garden  truck  almost  exclusively.  The  annual  export 
trade  of  the  islands  amounts  to  8554,184,  of  which 
8522,178  is  with  the  United  States,  and  the  import 
trade  is  81,580,558,  of  which  8973,957  is  with  this  coun¬ 
try.  Thus  the  exports  to  the  United  States  exceed 
the  total  exports  of  the  islands  to  all  other  countries 
by  over  450  per  cent ;  while  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  this  country  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports  to* 
it  by  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  The  duty  paid 
annually  on  the  products  of  the  islands  under  the 
McKinley  tariff  amounts  to  a  sum  equal  to  810  per 
head  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Bermudas,  and 
exceeds  the  amount  obtained  by  the  islands  from 
their  entire  tariff  by  815,000.  In  view  of  these  facts 
and  because  the  products  of  the  place,  viz,,  potatoes, 
onions  and  other  vegetables,  are  nearly  all  imported 
between  April  1  and  June  15,  a  period  when  for  the 
most  part,  similar  products  of  the  United  States  are 


not  on  the  market,  the  commissioners  desire  that 
the  products  of  the  islands  should  be  admitted  into 
this  country  on  the  same  favorable  terms  as  similar 
products  are  admitted  into  Bermuda,  and,  if  this  is 
impracticable,  that  such  products  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  only  as  before  the  McKinley  tariff  went 
into  operation.  This  is  a  question  in  which  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  especially  those  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  and  still  more  of  the  Southern 
States  which  supply  the  Northern  markets  with  early 
vegetables,  are  chiefly  interested. 

*  * 

We  learn  that  a  Michigan  man  has  invented  a  way 
to  fill  peach  baskets  from  the  bottom  : 

The  basket  Is  made  without  a  bottom,  and  with  an  Interior  rim  on 
which  the  bottom,  after  the  basket  is  filled,  rests  and  Is  readily  tacked 
In  place  by  the  packer.  The  cover  and  tarletan  are  first  fastened  In 
place,  and  the  first  peaches  put  In  the  basket  can  be  more  advan¬ 
tageously  placed. 

That  is  to  say  the  facing  is  done  first  instead  of  last 

*  * 

Some  months  ago  The  R  N.-Y.  printed  a  humorous 
account  of  a  dream  in  which  the  writer  was  supposed 
to  fly  forward  100  years  into  space.  He  pleasantly 
estimated  what  the  seed  catalogue  of  1993  might  be  if 
there  is  to  be  a  proportionate  growth  in  the  present 
exagKeratcd  statements.  He  dreamed  that  all  the 
seedsmen  had  come  together  in  one  big  trust.  It 
seems  that  some  people  have  taken  all  this  seriously. 
The  following  note  is  a  sample  of  several : 

I  have  seen  an  article  copied  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  which  It  was 
stated  that  It  had  received  a  huge  catalogue  from  the  Consolidated 
Universal  Seed  and  Plant  Company;  but  it  did  not  give  the  company's 
address.  I  would  like  to  get  such  a  catalogue,  as  I  want  to  find  some¬ 
thing  particular  If  The  Rural  has  no  use  for  it,  and  will  send  it  to 
me,  I’ll  pay  the  postage. 

A  century  hence  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  able  to  sup- 
p]y  the  book.  Now  we  must  take  it  out  in  dreaming. 

#  * 

BREVITIES. 

What  Is  the  hardest  thing  under  the  sun  ? 

Easy  to  read  as  you  go  on  the  run; 

Nature  gave  nothing  so  hard  In  her  plan 
As  the  tough  head  of  the  know-lt-all  man. 

What’s  the  worst  worker  of  any  you  know, 

Makes  the  most  motion  with  least  work  to  show  ? 

If  you  can’t  call  It  to  mind,  sir,  I  can- 
It  Is  the  tongue  of  the  know-it-all  man. 

What  Is  the  most  Ignorant  thing  In  the  world  ? 

What  is  the  most  brazen  flag  ever  unfurled  ? 

I  can  soon  name  you  this  wonderful  span 
Boiled  Into  one— 'tls  the  know-lt-all  man. 

Pray,  then,  for  modesty,  pull  down  the  bit 
Over  your  tongue  till  you  quite  control  It. 

Don’t  waste  your  powder,  don’t  flash  in  the  pan, 

Don’t  be  a  miserable  know-it-all  man  ! 

Ever  see  any  clean  dirt? 

What  are  you  geared  to? 

Five  achers  of  corn  to  the  foot. 

What  mental  yeast  do  you  use  ? 

The  dog  should  be  a  yard-sticker. 

The  Leghorn  hen  Is  a  lay  dy  bird. 

The  poultry  will  soon  be  moulting. 

Don’t  give  the  horse  too  much  hay. 

Mouth  gas  never  run  a  farm  engine. 

The  narrow  man  gets  under  the  harrow. 

8end  the  lice  to  death  per  fumes  of  sulphur. 

The  simplest  way  to  preserve  fruit  is  to  eat  it. 

If  you  are  Number  1,  your  wife  Is  “  A  Number  1.” 

Hesitate  a  good  deal  before  sowing  all  that  wheat. 

The  whine  consumption  of  this  country  Is  too  heavy. 

Who  can  tell  about  trimming  sweet  potato  vines— page  589? 

“  Facing  ”  a  barrel  of  apples  Is  to  sell  them  on  their  “  cheek.” 

Which  do  you  find  better  for  sowing  with  clover— rye  or  wheat  ? 

Any  such  thing  as  a  “good  market  sort”  that  is  not  good  eating? 
Don’t  let  any  one  with  a  new  scheme  for  “doing  up  fruit”  do  you  up. 
Potatoes  and  onions  are  likely  to  be  hop  crops  so  far  as  prices  gol 

JUST  as  honorable  to  start  an  idea  as  to  work  it  out.  Not  so  profit¬ 
able,  though. 

Who  will  pay  you  $1  per  bushel  for  your  wheat  ?  W.  &  B.  Leghorn, 
dealers  In  eggs. 

Just  waive  voui  right  to  wave  your  own  flag  till  you  do  something 
worth  waving  about. 

Shoot  a  few  of  the  lions  In  your  way  and  thus  increase  the  analysis 
of  confidence  In  yourself. 

Wheat  may  be  cash,  but  you  have  to  buy  It  at  a  premium  if  you 
put  a  fair  value  on  your  labor. 

A  muck  BED  on  your  farm?  Lucky  man.  For  centuries  Nature  has 
been  storing  fertility  there  for  yon! 

Some  creamery- men  could  easily  fill  an  hour  with  the  tricks 
attempted  by  their  patrons  to  cheat  the  Babcock  test.  It  all  ended 
with  attempt. 

When  you  hire  a  man  by  the  year,  specify  that  his  pay  is  not  to  be 
divided  equally  through  the  12  months,  but  Is  to  be  low  in  winter  and 
higher  in  summer. 

“AN  eloquent  expounder  of  the  cow!”  Is  the  way  a  well-known  dairy 
lecturer  was  Introduced.  Does  that  mean  that  he  used  to  be  a  pounder 
of  cows  ?  What  Is  an  “  eloquent "  way  to  pound  them  ? 

When  haying  and  harvesting  were  done  by  hand  power  the  amount 
of  drink  taken  to  the  fields  for  the  workers  was  something  great.  Now 
that  horses  do  It— who  thinks  of  carrying  water  for  them? 

And  now  they  say  the  Jerseys  are  the  champions  on  cheese,  the 
Guernseys  and  the  Short-horns  are  left  outside  In  the  freeze.  They 
did  It  as  the  English  say  with  just  the  greatest  h’eese.  You’ll  se  by 
knocking  off  the  h  and  also  two  good  ee  s. 

To  show  how  cheap  wheat  has  upset  former  ideas  about  feeding 
stock,  the  story  comes  from  London  of  a  truckman  who  found  low- 
grade  flour  baked  into  bread  the  cheapest  horse  food  he  could  find 
He  only  gave  it  up  because  the  poor  humans  stole  it  lrorn  the  horses 
for  their  own  eating. 

Our  readers  of  last  fall  will  remember  the  scheme  of  Mr.  O.  W. 
Mapes,  who  proposed  to  raise  hens  in  scattered  small  houses  with  an 
electrical  contrivance  for  feeding  them  and  shutting  the  doors.  This 
scheme  has  been,  in  part,  worked  out,  and  Mr.  Mapes  will  soon  tell 
us  about  It  under  the  title,  “  Hens  by  the  Acre.” 
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SOME  “  PLAIN  ENGLISH  ”  ABOUT  FEEDING 
VALUES. 

Inclosed  is  a  tag  containing  analysis  of  “cream 
gluten  meal.”  In  “plain  English,”  what  is  its  actual 
feeding  value  at  present  prices,  assuming  that  the 
analysis  is  correct. 

CREAM  GLUTEN  MEAL  • 

ANALYSIS.  MADE  BY 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  New  Hampshire. 


Water .  6.52 

Crude  fat .  18.11 

Crude  Mber .  1.20 

Crude  protein .  39.13 

Nitrogen-free  extract . 31.38 

Ash . 76 

Total  per  cent . 100.00 

DIGESTIBLE  NUTKIMENT. 

Albuminoids . 33.26 

Non-albumlnolds .  67.11 

Nutritive  ratio .  1  :  2 

East  Union,  N.  Y.  inquirer. 


“Plain”  English  seems  to  be  about  the  hardest 
English  to  write;  much  of  it  seems  to  be  explain — 
that  is,  it  probably  was  plain  once,  but  is  now  a  little 
mixed  with  science  so  that  it  needs  explaining. 
This  tag  shows  that  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station  analyzed  a  sample  of  the  cream  gluten  meal, 
and  found  the  contents  as  shown.  The  contents  of 
each  bag  have  not  been  analyzed,  but  that  statement 
is  a  very  fair  one  for  an  average  sample  of  the  feed. 

X  X  X 

There  are  three  chief  compounds  in  food  that  go  to 
sustain  life.  The  “  crude  fat”  is  pure  fat  like  butter 
or  oil.  “  Crude  fiber  ”  is  the  po.tion  of  the  food  found 
in  the  form  of  woody  fiber — hard  and  indigestible. 
“  Crude  protein”  is  the  portion  of  the  food  that  goes 
to  make  muscle  in  the  body.  “  Nitrogen-free  ex¬ 
tract,  frequently  called  “carbohydrates,”  is  composed 
of  starch,  sugar,  etc — bodies  that  may,  by  digestion 
and  assimilation,  be  used  to  make  fat  in  the  body. 
“  Ash  ”  is  what  is  left  after  the  whole  food  is  thor¬ 
oughly  burned.  The  fats,  of  course,  are  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  “  carbohydrates,”  just  as  butter  is  more 
digestible  than  crackers.  Both  are  valued  for  making 
fat.  The  “protein”  is  the  muscle-forming  food,  and 
must  be  present  in  any  ration.  In  one  sense  these 
terms  are  almost  analogous  to  “  nitrogen,”  “  potash” 
and  “phosphoric  acid”  in  fertilizers.  Each  has  a 
special  place  or  duty,  and  all  must  be  present  in  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  grow  a  crop.  “  Digestible  nutriments  ” 
means  the  parts  of  these  foods  that  may  be  digested 
by  the  animal  on  the  same  principle  that  fertilizer 
dealers  claim  that  so  much  of  their  phosphoric  acid 
is  soluble  in  water. 

X  t  X 

In  the  above  tag  the  manufacturers  confuse  many 
buyers  by  changing  the  names.  “  Protein  ”  is  a  word 
used  to  describe  a  number  of  different  substances 
called  “albuminoids,”  because  they  all  contain  more 
or  less  albumen,  a  substance  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 
“Non-albuminoids”  are  the  parts  of  the  food  that 
are  digestible,  yet  do  not  contain  any  albumen,  or 
muscle-making  food.  This  will  include  the  fats  and 
carbohydrates  as  distinguished  from  the  protein. 
The  statement  in  the  tag  means  that  33.26  pounds  of 
the  albuminoids  in  every  100  are  digestible,  while  5  87 
pounds  cannot  be  digested.  The  fats  are  worth  more 
than  the  carbohydrates  for  feeding.  How  much  more? 
Careful  experiment  puts  the  ratio  at  2  2-5— that  is,  a 
pound  of  fat  is  worth  as  much  as  2  2-5  pounds  of  car¬ 
bohydrates.  To  make  the  table  on  the  tag  the  pounds 
of  digestible  fat  were  multiplied  by  2  2  5,  and  added 
to  the  pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates.  This  gives 
67.11,  and,  as  expressed  above,  is  apt  to  confuse  many 
farmers.  “Nutritive  ratio”  means  the  ratio  of  the 
muscle-making  food  to  that  which  makes  fat.  As  in 
this  case,  there  is  twice  as  much  of  the  latter,  this 
ratio  is  called  1  to  2.  To  make  a  good  ration  for  a 
milch  cow  there  ought  to  be  about  one  part  muscle¬ 
making  to  five  of  the  other  ;  so  you  can  see  why  hay, 
stalks  or  some  less  concentrated  food  must  be  added 
to  the  meal.  XXX 

Those  who  use  fertilizers  understand  that  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  valued  at  certain  prices 
per  pound.  These  prices  are  determined  by  the  trade 
values  of  different  substances  on  the  market.  There 
is  a  movement  on  foot  to  adopt  the  same  basis  for 
valuing  foods.  At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tio  i  a  mixture  was  made  of  equal  parts  of  all  feeds  in 
general  use.  The  exact  value  of  a  pound  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  was  found  by  figuring  out  the  average  prices  of 
each  separate  food.  Then  it  was  analyzed  and  a  fair 
basis  made  for  the  price  of  fat,  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  This  figuring  gave  the  following  result — 
showing  the  average  cost  per  pound  : 


Crude  lat .  5.91  cents 

Crude  protein .  0.91 

Caroohydrates,  Including  liber .  1.12 


These  prices  are  nearly  as  accurate  as  the  prices 
given  for  estimating  chemical  fertilizers.  Applying 
them  to  the  analysis  given  above  would  give  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $36.40.  Now  this  figure  simply  represents  the 


comparative  market  value  of  this  meal  as  compared 
with  other  grains.  The  feeding  value  must  include 
other  things— the  iffect  of  the  food  on  milk  or  butter, 
for  example.  Corn  meal,  for  example,  gives  a  hard, 
firm  butter,  while  linseed  gives  a  softer  product.  This 
effect  is  a  part  of  the  “  feeding  value”  in  one  sense, 
yet  as  regards  the  actual  amount  of  nutriment  in  the 
grains  this  method  of  finding  trade  valuations  is  pretty 
reliable.  +  +  + 


The  following  figures  given  by  Prof.  Yoorhees  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  way  food  prices  and  values  vary  in 
New  Jersey  : 

Cost  per  pound.  Selling  price.  Valua- 
Carbo-  tion. 

Protein.  Fat.  hydrates.  per  ton.  per  ton. 


Buckwheat  bran...  0.47  3.05  0.58  $12.00  *23.60 

Wheat  bran .  0.75  5.52  1.05  21.06  22.60 

Ground  oats .  0.92  5.97  1.13  24.25  23.80 

Corn  meal .  1.03  6.68  1.27  25.88  22.40 

Wheat  middlings..  1.08  6.68  1.27  25. 5J  23.40 

Rye  leed .  1.39  9.02  1.71  31.50  20.60 


These  are  but  samples  of  well-knowD  feeds.  They 
simply  show  that  any  general  attempt  to  sell  grain, 
like  fertilizers,  by  analysis,  will  result  in  an  upsetting 
of  prices — reduce  the  selling  price  of  some  feeds  and 
increase  that  of  others.  It  will  also  be  easier  for  the 
farmer  to  estimate  the  value  of  what  he  is  buying, 
and  will  lead  to  greater  care  and  accuracy  all  around. 
There  is  surely  a  great  difference  between  the  price 
of  protein  in  buckwheat  bran  and  in  rye  feed.  The 
table  also  illustrates  why  ground  corn  or  oats  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price  than  the  actual  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  would  warrant.  It  is  because  of  special  values 
they  possess,  like  that  of  giving  “  spirit  ”  to  horses  or 
making  a  firm,  hard  butter.  The  whole  thing  is  an 
interesting  subject,  and  should  be  developed  by  our 
stations.  As  to  cream  gluten  meal,  it  is  a  strong  and 
reasonably  cheap  feed — better  for  milk  than  for 
butter. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Announcements  from  most  sections  of  the  country 
indicate  the  probability  that  there  will  be  no  small 
difficulty  in  moving  the  crops  owing  to  the  continued 
financial  difficulty.  While  local  bankers  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Mobile  declare  that  ample  means  will  be 
provided  for  securing  shipments  of  cotton  to  those 
points,  news  from  other  points  in  the  South  are  less 
confident,  and  the  most  trustworthy  information  inti¬ 
mates  that,  at  best,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  delay, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  needed  money  must 
be  obtained  from  Europe,  especially  England,  and  it 
is  believed  that  English  buyers  of  cotton  will  thus  se¬ 
cure  a  decided  advantage  in  regulating  prices.  To 
move  the  wheat  and  other  crops  of  the  Northwest, 
various  schemes  have  been  suggested  to  extend  credit, 
the  last  of  which  appears  at  present  to  meet  with  most 
favor.  It  proposes  that  the  banks  of  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  perfect  an  organization  on  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House,  and  then  issue  Clearing 
House  certificates  in  denominations  of  $5,  $10,  $20  and 
$50,  to  be  loaned  to  the  grain  buyers,  wno  would  pay 
them  out  for  wheat  and  freight. 

X  X  t 

It  is  said  that  if  the  jobbers  will  agree  to  accept 
these  from  country  merchants,  the  latter  will  accept 
them  from  farmers,  and  then  the  farmers  will  take 
them  from  grain  buyers.  Of  course,  the  success  of 
the  plan  also  involves  the  consent  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  to  accept  them  for  freight.  It  is  asserted  that 
this  or  some  piac  like  it  will  have  to  be  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  time  is  pressing  for  a  decision.  Somewhat 
similar  schemes  are  being  anxiously  discussed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but,  though  the  need  of  urgency 
is  acknowledged  everywhere,  nothing  definite  has  yet 
been  done  anywhere.  The  crops  are  already  coming 
forward  and  must  be  marketed  in  some  way.  The 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  sell  their  crops  on  credit,  as 
they  have  bills  to  pay.  The  railroads  cannot  afford 
to  haul  them  on  credit,  as  they  have  their  men  to  pay 
and  other  obligations  to  meet.  How  the  farmer  is  to 
be  paid  for  his  grain  and  the  railroad  for  hauling  it 
to  market  before  the  consumer  has  received  and  paid 
for  it  is  the  problem  awaiting  solution  in  the  face  of 
an  almost  unprecedented  financial  stringency  due  in 
great  part  to  widespread  and  persistent  hoarding  of 
money.  X  t  t 

Judge  Simonton,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
in  session  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  has  just  rendered  an 
important  decision  in  regard  to  the  Dispensary  juaw. 
A  railroad  agent  was  arrested  and  held,  under  the 
25th  section  of  the  law,  for  delivering  to  the  consignee 
a  keg  of  whisky  shipped  from  outside  the  State.  The 
section  referred  to  forbids  any  common  carrier  to 
transport  or  any  agent  to  deliver  packages  of  liquors 
which  do  not  bear  the  official  certificate  of  the  State 
Dispenser  that  they  are  for  the  use  of  the  State  Dis¬ 
pensary.  The  railroad  company  claimed  that  this 
section  is  contrary  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law 
and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  State  claimed  that  it  was  the  ex¬ 


ercise  of  its  legitimate  police  powers.  Judge  Simon- 
ton’s  decision  is  based  on  the  fact  that  while  the  law 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  railroad  employee  to 
deliver  intoxicating  liquors  from  a  train  without 
requiring  any  knowledge  on  his  part  that  the  package 
contains  such  liquors  or  that  it  is  intended  for  sale, 
in  every  other  case,  including  private  carriers,  express 
companies,  etc.,  knowledge  that  the  intoxicating 
liquor  is  intended  for  sale  is  expressly  required.  This 
he  declares  a  discrimination  against  one  class  of  peo¬ 
ple — railroad  employees — and  in  conflict  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  as  well  as  with  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Law  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  An 
appeal  will  probably  be  made  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  but  meanwhile  the  railroad  people 
claim  that  the  decision  virtually  relieves  them  of  all 
restrictions  in  bringing  liquor  into  the  State  and  de¬ 
livering  it  there.  j  ,  j. 

No  other  class  in  the  community,  beyond  those  di¬ 
rectly  affected,  is  so  deeply  concerned  as  farmers  in 
the  multitude  of  persons  lately  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  whose  power  to  purchase  commodities  has 
therefore  been  greatly  restricted.  Although  no  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  unemployed  has  been  made,  an  approxi¬ 
mate  idea  of  those  now  compulsorily  idle  can  be 
formed  from  various  data.  In  the  cotton  and  woolen, 
iron  and  steel  and  boot  and  shoe  industries  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  employed  last  year  is  estimated  at  1,044,- 
000,  the  estimates  being  based  on  the  census  figures  of 
1890.  Judging  from  the  decrease  in  the  output  of 
these  four  great  industries  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
it  is  believed  that  at  least  339,000  hands  have  been 
forced  into  idleness.  Out  of  the  400,000  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  coal,  iron  and  silver  mines  last  year,  not 
less  than  100,000  are  unemployed.  About  3,300,000 
persons  were  employed  last  year  in  manufactories, 
and  of  these  not  far  from  750,000  are  looking  for 
work.  The  wage-earners  support  our  population  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  3,  so  that  for  every  1,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  3,000,000  persons  are  deprived  of  their  usual 
means  of  support.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  among  the  employees  in  the  building  trades, 
the  railroad  service  and  the  lake  and  river  fleets,  and 
even  in  the  great  army  of  domestic  servants.  Then 
again,  there  are  always  a  great  many  workmen  and 
clerks  unemployed,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
at  present  about  1,750,000  persons  idle  in  the  country 
through  lack  of  employment.  Again,  wages  have 
been  everywhere  cut  down,  and  people  buy  less  be¬ 
cause  they  are  earning  less,  or  because  they  are  econo¬ 
mizing  for  fear  their  incomes  may  soon  be  decreased. 
Though  large  in  itself,  the  number  of  unemployed  is, 
however,  hardly  over  five  per  cent  of  the  whole 
wage-earniDg  population. 

X  X  J 

The  dependence  of  other  industries  on  agriculture 
is  forcibly  shown  by  the  unprecedented  depression  in 
freights  on  the  great  lakes.  The  wheat  movement, 
which  was  expected  to  cause  an  improvement  in  rates, 
has  been  checked  by  the  financial  situation,  and  the 
shipments  of  coal  and  iron  have  also  been  curtailed 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  doubtful  whether  so  many 
boats  have  ever  been  tied  up  at  the  docks  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  lake  traffic.  A  moderate  estimate  puts  the 
number  at  125  to  140,  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  car¬ 
loads.  Owing  to  the  stagnation  of  trade,  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  who  made  a  livelihood  out  of  the  lake 
traffic,  are  compulsorily  idle,  and  the  owners  of  most 
of  the  boats  running  declare  they  are  losing  money. 
The  freight  on  wheat  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago — 
800  miles— is  only  1%  cent  a  bushel,  and  the  rate  is 
the  same  between  Buffalo  and  Duluth — 1,200  miles, 
and  still  even  at  these  low  figures,  little  is  being  done 
owing  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  to  move  the  crops.  Still  reports 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  indicate  that, 
however  widespread  and  severe  the  financial  strin¬ 
gency,  farmers  are  in  a  better  position  to  meet  it  than 
the  working  and  mercantile  classes. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  are  building  fences  of  any  kind,  the  DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  17 
High  Street,  DeKalb,  Ill.,  has  matter  that  will  Interest  you.  Better 
send  and  get  It. 

Don’t  lose  quick  sale  and  good  prices  for  line  fruit  by  shipping  an 
Inferior  quality.  Send  only  prime  assorted  fruit  to  market  and  evapo¬ 
rate  the  poorer  grades.  Any  one  can  run  an  evaporator.  Win.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  will  send  a  description  of  a  good  one  for  this  purpose. 

‘‘The  Hay  Crop  In  New  England”  Is  the  title  of  a  little  circular 
Issued  by  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  of  Boston,  calling  the  attention 
of  farmers  to  the  wisdom  of  Increasing  their  hay  crops,  and  how  this 
can  best  be  done.  Commercial  fertilizers  have  for  some  time  played 
an  Important  part  In  hay  raising,  especially  In  Maine,  where  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  use,  as  set  forth  In  ‘‘The  Hay  Crop  In  New  England,” 
have  been  amply  proved. 

We  have  used  tne  Koss  cutter  and  carrier  on  the  home  farm  for 
several  years  now,  cutting  the  corn  for  the  silo  atfd  filling  the  same 
without  handling  after  it  leaves  the  cutter.  Both  cutter  and  carrier 
do  the  work  admirably,  and  we  have  not  had  a  break  or  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  repair  on  either  as  yet.  It  Isn’t  a  matter  with  us  how  much 
we  can  cut,  but  how  much  we  can  get  from  the  held  to  the  cutter.  The 
machine  Is  manufactured  by  The  E.  W.  Koss  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


THE  CHILDRENS’  COUNTRY  WEEK. 

E  P.,  in  “  Woman  and  the  Home  Department,” 
•  in  the  issue  of  July  29,  has  a  wrong'  conception 
of  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  city  associations  which 
provide  a  week’s  outing  to  the  poor  children  of  their 
localities,  to  judge  from  the  words  she  utters.  There 
are  very,  very  few  farmers  who  take  these  children  to 
board  gratis.  The  Philadelphia  association  pays  $3  a 
week  for  each  child,  and  many  country  people  make 
it  a  business,  or  side  business,  rather,  to  board  them. 
The  officers  of  the  association,  people  of  wealth  and 
culture,  give  their  time  and  labor  free,  while  the 
money  for  board,  transportation,  etc.,  comes  from 
benevolent  city  people. 

It  costs  $500  a  week  to  run  the  society  mentioned. 
It  sends  out  thousands  of  little  ones  and  delicate 
mothers  every  summer.  When  at  home,  on  the  farm, 
we  took  six  each  summer,  fixing  up  three  beds  in  a 
large,  pleasant  attic  room  for  them  They  arose  at 
five,  took  great  delight  in  watching  us  milk,  romped 
about  all  day,  and,  brown  and  tired,  retired  early, 
first  kneeling  down  and  acknowledging  God’s  good¬ 
ness  and  mercy.  We  charged  nothing  for  their 
board,  but  were  a  thousand  times  repaid  by  their  hap¬ 
piness.  So  now,  in  my  own  home,  with  three  babies 
and  no  help  but  my  own  hands,  I  take  two  poor  city 
children  to  board,  gratis.  I  inclose  a  card  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  which  shows  this.  It  is  a  service  of  love  and  an 
acknowledgement  of  God’s  goodness  to  us. 

A.  E.  P.  speaks  of  the  “  poor  farmers,”  and  of  their 
inability  to  “educate  their  own  children,”  let  alone 
“  taking  care  of  city  waifs.”  Farmers  are  the  richest 
class  of  people  on  earth  !  It  is  a  libel  to  call  them 
poor  !  I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  millions ;  but 
they  have  an  all  sufficiency.  Who  needs  more  ?  In¬ 
deed,  who  has  more?  Again,  the  farmers  do  educate 
their  children.  My  father  educated  a  large  family  of 
boys  and  girls.  One  boy  is  now  an  “M.  D  ,  LL.  D.,” 
a  college  professor;  another  is  also  a  jirofessional 
man  ;  two  more  are  farmers,  with  educations.  Why, 
all  our  great  and  talented  and  best  men  were  and  are 
“  poor  ”  farmer’s  sons  ! 

Now  let  me  offer  A.  E.  P.  a  suggestion  :  Organize  a 
society  this  fall  for  the  purpose  of  sending,  not  your 
poor  children  (the  country  has  no  really  poor),  but 
your  own  sons  and  daughters,  to  the  homes  of  city 
people  for  a  week’s  outing  there,  you  paying  their 
board  and  car  fare !  Plenty  of  benevolent  persons 
there  will,  as  country  people  with  city  children,  take 
your  children.  Try  it,  if  you  really  desire  your  sons 
and  daughters  to  have  a  peep  at  city  life  in  winter. 
Some  few  city  families  will,  it  is  likely,  take  these 
country  “  waifs”  gratis,  just  as  a  few  of  the  country 
families  take  city  “  waifs  ”  gratis. 

The  fact  is,  a  great  many  country  families  might 
easily  take  a  few  of  these  city  children  through  the 
hot  weather,  if  only  one  a  week,  and  not  charge 
boaid,  either,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  work  them  no 
hardships,  especially  where  the  “love  of  Christ  con- 
strainetli  them,”  remembering  his  words:  “  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  etc.” 

Hut  here  comes  Mr.  K.  with  two  of  those  blessed 
little  city  waifs,  and  I  must  close  to  welcome  them. 

MRS.  A.  A.  K. 

[Another  reader  writes  that  she  thinks  A.  E.  P.’s 
views  are  very  just.  A  man  voices  his  ideas,  thus  : 
“  It’s  a  good  charity,  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  it’s 
pretty  cheeky  fcr  city  people,  people  of  wealth,  to 
ask  the  farmers  in  the  summer  time  (worked  almost 
to  death,  as  so  many  of  them  are),  to  care  for  these 
children.” 

Each  of  the  friends  who  has  written  is  sure  she  is 
right ;  but  A.  A.  K  ,  sensible  as  she  is,  is  judging  the 
whole  matter  from  the  practice  in  the  localities  which 
she  knows.  We  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  Fresh  Air  children  are  boarded  gratis  by 
those  country  people  who  are  willing  to  take  them  at 
all.  And  it  is  not  the  board,  but  the  annoyance  and 
care  that  often  accompany  the  matter,  that  is  grudged. 

To  one  thing,  however,  those  who  would  do  benevo¬ 
lent  work,  would  do  well  to  make  up  their  minds 
early.  This  is,  that  the  sentimental  aspect  of  every 
question  is  certain  to  change  to  hard  practicality. 
There  must  be  earnest  endeavor  and  resolve  to  do 
good  for  the  work’s  sake,  or  there  is  certain  to  be  at 
times  reaction,  discouragement  and  even  disgust. 

It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  charity,  this  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  week.  But  some  of  the  children  are  sweet  and 
pleasing  ;  others  are  a  trial  to  the  flesh  ;  all  are  a  care. 
It  would  be  well  to  be  certain  that  one  is  equal  to  the 
emergency  before  taking  any  of  the  children  merely 
because  of  the  “religiosity”  of  the  deed  coupled  with 
the  expectation  that  all  of  them  will  be  “  dear,  sweet 
little  things.” 


But  we  thank  A.  A.  K.  very  heartily  for  her  letter ; 
even  though  we  do  not  believe  it  the  duty  of  any 
woman  with  three  babies  to  take  up  this  work.  Un¬ 
less,  indeed,  she  be  as  warm-hearted  and  as  glad  to 
do  it  as  our  friend. — Ed.] 

WHAT  WAS  TOLD  IN  THE  ASH  BARREL. 

IDE  by  side  in  an  old  ash  barrel  lay  a  pair  of  very 
dingy,  worn-cut  slippers  and  an  old  boot.  The 
slippers  had  evidently  been  of  high  standing  in  so¬ 
ciety  when  new,  but  the  boot  must  have  belonged  to 
a  child,  for  it  was  small  and  square-toed  and  looked 
as  if  it  had  seen  hard  times,  though  for  that  matter 
so  did  the  slippers.  The  boot  had  lain  there  for  some 
time,  but  the  slippers  had  just  been  thrown  in. 

“How  came  you  here?”  asked  the  boot ;  for  the 
slippers  wore  an  air  of  faded  respectability  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  left  slipper  replied,  for 
it  was  not  in  quite  so  dilapitated  a  condition  as  the 
other,  and  looked  stronger-minded ;  but  its  state¬ 
ments  were  always  corroborated  by  its  right  fellow. 
“You  see  it  is  quite  a  long  story,”  said  the  left  slipper. 
“  We  were  not  always  what  you  see  us  now  ;  we  were 
once  young  and  handsome,”  (“  Indeed  we  were,”  said 
the  right  slipper.)  “with  bronze  tips  and  shining,  gilded 
buckles,  and  we  were  purchased  by  a  beautiful  young 
lady  to  wear  to  a  fine  ball.  After  that  we  went  to 
many  others,  but  finally  the  young  lady  thought  we 
were  not  good  enough  to  wear  any  more,  so  she  pre¬ 
sented  us  to  the  laundress.  Now  the  laundress  had  a 
son,  only  six  years  old,”  (“  Only  six,”  remarked  the 
right  slipper  mournfully.)  “but  he  was  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  mischief,  (“  Indeed  he  was,”  again  inter¬ 
rupted  the  right  slipper  with  great  spirit.)  “and  she 
was  often  obliged  to  administer  corporal  punishment,” 
continued  the  left  slipper,  “  and  I  grieve  to  say  that 
we  were  often  used  as  the  medium  through  which  the 
punishment  was  administered.”  Then  both  slippers 
sighed  deeply.  “  And  as  occasions  became  more  fre- 
qu°nt  it  was  very  excruciating,  and  we  became  quite 
worn  out  with  the  worry  and  excitement  of  it  all;  my 
companion  eveD  more  so  than  myself,  he  being  the 
right  slipper  and  oftenest  used,  so  the  laundress  was 
obliged  to  purchase  a  new  pair,  and  we  were  thrown 
in  here.”  Again  both  slippers  sighed  sadly,  and  the 
boot  n  ow  spoke. 

“  Yours  is  indeed  a  sad  story,  and  I  can  sympathize, 
for  I  too  was  once  young,  though  perhaps  not  hand¬ 
some,  for  I  was  made  for  use  alone.  My  companion 
and  myself  were  purchased  for  the  baker’s  little  boy. 
Master  Tommy  was  constantly  having  mishaps,  and 
his  mother  was  always  expecting  him  to  be  brought 
home  from  school  with  a  broken  neck  or  fractured 
limb.  One  day  coming  home  from  school,  he  fell  into 
a  large  mud  puddle  and  became  quite  wet.  After 
reaching  hom  i  we  were  placed  on  the  door  steps  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  when  Towser,  the  big  dog  which  lives 
around  the  corner,  came  along  and  spying  me,  imme¬ 
diately  picked  me  up  in  his  teeth,  and  carrying  me  into 
the  back  yard,  chewed  me  quite  severely.  There  I 
was  found  by  the  baker’s  wife  who  threw  me  in  here. 
Alas!  I  know  not  where  my  companion  is.”  The 
boot  uttered  a  sigh,  the  slippers  echoed  it,  and  then  all 
was  silent  in  the  ash  barrel,  marguerite  e.  keyes. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FARM  MOTHER. 

ER  life  has  but  little  recreation,  for  by  her  home 
situation,  she  is  usually  some  distance  from 
neighbors,  and  the  relaxation  of  even  a  brief  chat  de¬ 
mands  “  hitching  up,”  if  a  horse  be  available,  or  a 
wearisome  walk,  which  she  is  often  too  tired  to  under¬ 
take.  Of  course,  there  are  occasional  “  spendings  of 
the  day,”  sociabilities  for  which  she  must  do  double 
duty  the  day  before,  and,  once  in  a  while,  a  trip  “  to 
town.” 

Her  home  is,  perhaps,  beau4  if ul,  with  its  sunny, 
peaceful,  country  landscape  ;  and  she  loves  it  and  its 
inmates,  and  gives  up  her  very  life  for  them.  Mother 
is  always  ready  to  stay  at  home  that  the  daughters 
may  g  i  “  a-pleasuring  ;  ”  it  is  mother  that  does  with¬ 
out  the  new  gown  or  bonnet,  gives  up  hired  help, 
raises  poultry  and  sells  the  rags,  that  the  children 
may  have  their  wishes  granted.  The  dear  mother 
heart  is  ever  reaching  out  for  them.  Her  own  ambi¬ 
tions  may  have  been  long  laid  aside,  but  they  rise  for 
her  daughters,  and  she  strives  that  they  may  be  ac¬ 
complished,  and  takes  the  heavy  burden  of  the  daily 
work  upon  her  own  shoulders  that  their  young  lives 
may  be  unclouded  by  uncongenial  toil.  Perhaps  they 
sweep,  and  daintily  arrange  the  house  in  the  early 
morning,  with  time  to  read,  embroider  or  dream  in 
the  hotter  forenoon  ;  while  she  broils  in  the  kitchen, 
where  corn  beef  and  cabbage  are  boiling,  potatoes, 


waiting  to  be  pared,  and  butter  to  be  “  worked  over.” 

Outside,  the  farmer  is  away  at  the  field,  with  the 
sweet  beauty  of  summer  all  about  him,  growing  crops, 
soft,  green  grass,  cattle  feeding,  and  lambs  playing ; 
or  he  is  off  along  the  pleasant  roads  to  the  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  or  town,  amid  sweet  sights  and  sounds 
and  companionship. 

What  a  contrast  to  his  wife  in  the  kitchen  !  Her  soul 
may  be  more  attuned  to  Nature’s  melodies.  Yet  she 
sees  but  an  endless  round  of  dishes,  and  cooking,  her 
only  resting  hour,  perhaps,  to  be  employed  in  mend¬ 
ing  some  tattered  jacket  or  torn  skirt.  She  does  not 
murmur,  or  e/en  think  she  has  cause  to  murmur;  it 
is  her  life,  aDd  work  is  for  all,  and  honorable. 

But  like  the  gradually  starving  man,  she  wonders 
why  the  pots  are  so  heavy,  and  the  work  drags  so,  and 
she  thinks  it  is  the  weather.  The  poor  woman  is  tired 
— dead  tired  of  the  dreary  monotony.  Now  is  the 
time,  fair  sons  and  daughters,  to  come  to  mother’s  help. 
Father  may  not  perhaps  understand  so  well  or  quickly. 
The  housework  does  not  seem  to  him  a  thing  of  much 
magnitude.  She  has  always  gotten  along  without 
help,  and  he  thinks  she  would  rather  do  so.  He  stirs 
about  more,  going  here  and  there  in  his  management 
of  the  place,  and  he  thinks  his  worries  the  more 
momentous.  He  cannot  realize  that  it  is  the  monotony 
that  makes  his  wife  grow  so  old,  and  tired — the  same 
round  of  duties  to  be  done  every  day,  yet  never 
finished.  A  word  to  father  may  do  much  in  lighten¬ 
ing  mother’s  burden,  for  there  is  a  very  tender  spot  in 
his  heart  for  the  old  wife. 

Girls,  take  more  of  the  drudgery  of  the  work  upon 
yourselves,  consider  if  there  isn’t  something  that  you 
can  do  without,  and  plan  with  father  and  brothers  that 
mother  may  have  a  vacation.  Get  her  ready  with  a 
gown  or  two,  and  send  her  away  for  a  little  visit. 
Tuere  are  sure  to  be  welcoming  friends ;  the  farm  has 
ever  extended  such  hospitality. 

But  let  it  not  be  to  the  home  of  some  overworked 
sister,  or  married  daughter  with  little  children. 
Grandma  will  there  find  too  much  to  do.  She  may 
stop  a  little  with  these  dear  ones  on  her  return  ;  but 
let  her  go  now  to  the  camp  meeting  or  the  confer¬ 
ence,  or  the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  Here  she  will 
find  not  only  rest  for  the  body,  but  food  for  the  mind 
and  soul,  and  absolute  change.  Then  see  how  mother 
will  come  back  to  you,  rejuvenated. 

It  will  repay  your  sacrifices  and  struggles  with  in¬ 
efficient  help  and  unaccustomed  housekeeping,  and 
you  will  have  been  finding  out  what  mother  is  to  the 
home. 

Then  why  not  make  your  mother  more  as  one  of 
you  ?  Get  her  to  take  up  a  course  of  reading  with  you 
in  the  long  winter.  Insist  on  her  often  leaving  the 
routine  of  her  work  for  friendly  visits  ;  thus  you  will 
find  the  wrinkles  smoothing  out  of  the  dear  face. 

For,  though  all  the  culture,  beauty  and  happiness 
of  the  world  are  within  our  reach,  remember,  chil¬ 
dren,  there  is  for  us  each  the  pure,  unselfish  love  of 
but  one  mother  heart.  marie  allen  kimball. 

French  Mustard. — This  is  a  condiment  that  is  usually 
purchased,  but  is  easily  and  quickly  made  at  home  ; 
when  properly  prepared,  the  quality  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  Beat  two  eggs,  add  one  teacupful  of  thick, 
sweet  cream,  one  teaspeonful  each  of  butter  and 
sugar,  rne  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half  cupful 
of  mustard ;  set  the  dish  containing  the  ingredients 
in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  ;  stir  constantly  till  thick, 
then  add  slowly  one  cupful  of  sharp  vinegar,  s.  fern. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Paper  Stockings. — A  Berlin  shoe  trade 
journal  says  that  stockings  are  made  of 
a  specially  prepared  impregnated  paper 
stock,  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect  on  perspiring  feet.  The 
moisture  is  absorbed  in  the  paper  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  feet  re¬ 
main  dry  and  warm,  while  the  constant 
temperature  maintained  in  the  shoes  is. 
said  to  be  a  great  preventive  of  colds. 

Convulsions. — In  convulsions  give  tepid 
injections  immediately  until  the  bowels 
move  freely  ;  put  the  feet  into  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  keep  the  head 
raised  and  wet  with  cold  water.  This 
treatment  ha9  brought  our  children  out 
of  the  most  severe  convulsions  in  a  few 
minutes,  while  if  immersed  in  hot  water, 
they  were  made  worse  and  their  strength 
greatly  reduced.  Send  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  physician  or  some  competent 
person  to  ascertain  and  (if  possible)  re¬ 
move  the  cause.  kent. 

To  Clean  Soiled  Mattings. — If  you  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  drop  grease 
upon  the  matting,  do  not  try  ammonia 
or  benzine,  or  grease  extractors;  you 
will  only  make  the  spot  worse,  says  .Ten- 
ness-Miiier.  Sometimes  brown  paper 
and  a  hot  iron  will  be  effect  ve,  but  the 
best  eradicator  is  French  chalk  and  ben¬ 
zine.  Cover  the  spot  thick  with  the 
chalk  and  moisten  by  sprinkling,  not 
nouring,  the  benzine  upon  it.  When  the 
benzine  has  evaporated,  brush  off  the 
chalk,  and  lo !  the  spot  has  vanished 
also  ! 

The  “  Premium  ”  Sandwieh.  — This  is 
made  as  follows,  according  to  Frances 
Spaulding,  who  gives  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  the  hint :  Break  a  fresh  egg  in  a 
bowl  and  beat  thoroughly,  add  1 M  cup¬ 
ful  of  sweet  milk,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter. 
Beat  well  and  add  lightly  1%  cupful  of 
sifted  flour  mixed  with  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  Bake  in  roll-shaped 
gem  pans.  When  cool,  cut  lengthwise 
with  a  sharp  knife,  which  will  not  crum¬ 
ble  the  crust.  Spread  thinly  with  butter 
and  cover  with  finely-chopped  roast  mut¬ 
ton,  slightly  salted.  The  mutton  must 
not  be  overdone,  but  a  trifle  rare.  As 
they  are  cut,  lay  the  two  parte  of  each 
muffin  next  each  other  so  that  they  may 
fit.  when  put  together.  Possibly  one’s 
ecjoyment  of  this  style  of  sandwich 
would  depend  both  on  one’s  liking  for 
mutton  and  for  quick  bread  as  a  sand¬ 
wich  foundation.  This  last  is  becoming 
quite  popular,  but  does  not  suital,  appe¬ 
tites. 

How  the  Little  Turks  Behave.— There 
are  10  little  Turks  in  the  Turkish  village 
of  the  World’s  Fair.  Yet  if  you  could 
pay  a  visit  to  the  house  where  they  are 
living  you  would  refuse  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  child  in  the  neighborhood, 
says  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion.  All 
is  perfectly  quiet,  and  you  never  hear  a 
sound  to  tell  you  that  mere  are  any  fun- 
loving  boys  and  girls  in  this  little  Tur- 
key-m-America.  Now  this  is  not  be¬ 
cause  Turkish  children  are  stupid  or  do 
not  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves.  It 
is  simply  because  their  way  of  having  a 
good  time  is  different  from  ours,  as  well 
as  their  ways  of  playing.  When  the 
little  Turks  play  they  all  sit  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  with  crossed  legs,  and  then  they 
pass  a  nut  from  one  to  another,  like  the 
Indian  game  of  “  hunt  the  nut,”  or  they 
softly  roll  pebbles  back  and  forth,  or 
braid  straw  into  baskets.  They  are 
ever  so  cunning,  these  little  Turks,  and 
they  obey  their  father  and  mother  better 
than  American  children  do,  so  visitors 
to  the  fair  declare. 

Prejudice  Against  Learned  Women.— In 
Harper’s  Bazar  T.  W.  Higginson  tells  of 
Mrs.  Somerville,  the  great  mathemati¬ 
cian,  that  when  she  was  engaged  to  her 
second  husband,  who  washer  own  cousin, 
she  had  a  letter  from  one  of  her  future 
sisters-in-law,  saying  that  she  hoped  the 
betrothed  would  now  give  up  her  “fool¬ 
ish  manner  of  life  and  studies,  and  make 
a  respectable  and  useful  wife.”  Several 
of  the  family,  it  appears,  accompanied 
the  happy  pair  on  their  wedding  jour¬ 
ney  ;  but  the  bridegroom  was  taken  ill 
of  a  fever  and  detained  a  month  at  an  inn. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


“During  his  illness,”  says  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville,  “  he  took  a  longing  for  currant 
jelly,  and  here  my  cookery  was  needed  ; 
I  made  some  that  was  excellent,  and  I 
never  can  forget  the  astonishment  ex¬ 
pressed  at  my  being  able  to  be  souseful.” 
Yet,  after  all,  this  vague  prejudice  is 
only  like  that  which  literary  men,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  to  encounter  among  busi¬ 
ness  men,  or  city  men  among  pioneers 
and  cowboys.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
realize  that  a  single  step  in  education  or 
training  may  often  cover  many  things  ; 
thus  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  from  the 
time  he  first  took  a  rifle  in  hand  among 
the  Adirondacks,  proved  a  better  shot 
than  any  of  tfie  guides,  simply  through 
his  training  at  the  microscope. 

A  Hint  for  Teachers. — “One  Woman” 
says  that  once  there  was — this  was  long 
ago — a  schoolteacher  who  had  a  method 
which  would  prove  to  be  as  good  for 
grown  ups  as  for  juveniles.  When  some 
little  child  came  to  her  with  a  grievance, 
it  was  nipped  in  the  bud  in  this  fashion  : 

“  Please — teacher — he  did  ” — 

“  Never  mind  what  he  did — tell  me 
what  you  did.” 

“  Yes — please — teacher — but  he  said” — 

“  Never  mind  what  he  said — tell  what 
you  said.” 

Now,  any  one  can  see  that  “  what  you 
said  ”  is  a  very  different  affair  from  “what 
he  said.”  It  isn’t  a  grain  of  fun  to  tell 
“  what  you  said”  when  the  whole  inter¬ 
est  is  centered  in  “  what  he  said.”  It 
makes  a  difference,  you  know,  whether 
you  are  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant. 
No  one  likes  to  be  the  defendant. 

Tomato  Chutney. — This  is  an  English 
recipe,  taken  from  Farm  and  Home  : 
Four  pounds  of  tomatoes,  scalded  and 
peeled,  one  pound  of  very  sharp  apples, 
peeled  and  cored,  six  ounces  of  stoned 
raisins,  six  ounces  of  sultanas,  six  ounces 
of  currants,  four  ounces  of  red  chillies, 
four  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  half  a  pound 
of  sugar  candy,  six  ounces  of  salt,  four 
ounces  of  bruised  ginger,  t7vo  ounces  of 
garlic,  three  ounces  of  shalots,  a  large 
stick  of  horse-radish  grated,  and  a  small 
bunch  of  mint.  Chop  all  these  ingre¬ 
dients  coarsely,  pound  the  sugar  candy, 
and  mix  all  together  with  one  pint  of 
lemon  juice  or  the  best  vinegar.  Put  it 
in  a  saucepan  to  simmer  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  until  clear.  The  chutney  should 
be  syrupy,  but  not  too  liquid,  and  all 
the  ingredients  should  be  tender,  but 
not  cooked  to  a  pulp.  If  too  dry,  add 
more  lemon  juice;  if  too  liquid,  boil  it 
for  a  few  minutes  to  reduce  it.  When 
cold  stir  all  well  together,  and  put  in 
wide-mouthed  bottles.  Cover  the  corks 
with  bladder  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Who  ever  gave  us  such  a  clear  picture  of 
Venetian  life  as  this,  in  one  of  Phillips 
Brooks’s  letters  to  his  little  niece  ?  The 
Century  gives  it : 

Venice,  August  18, 1882. 

Dear  Gertie  :  When  the  little  children  in  Venice 
want  to  take  a  bath,  they  just  go  dow  to  the  front 
steps  of  the  house  and  Jump  olf  and  swim  about  In 
the  street.  Vesterday  1  saw  a  nurse  standing  on  the 
front  steps,  holding  one  end  of  a  string,  and  the 
other  end  was  tied  to  a  little  fellow  who  was  swim¬ 
ming  up  the  street.  When  he  went  too  far,  the  nurse 
pulled  In  the  string,  and  got  her  baby  home  again. 
Then  I  met  another  youngster,  swimming  In  the 
street,  whose  mother  had  tied  him  to  a  post  by  the 
side  of  the  door,  so  that  when  he  tried  to  swim  away 
to  see  another  boy  who  was  tied  to  another  door¬ 
post  up  the  street,  he  couldn’t,  and  they  had  to  sing 
out  to  one  another  over  the  water.  Is  cot  this  a 
queer  city?  You  are  always  In  danger  of  running 
over  some  of  the  people  and  drowning  them,  for  you 
go  about  In  a  boat  instead  of  a  carriage,  and  use  an 
oar  Instead  of  a  horse.  But  It  Is  ever  so  pretty,  and 
the  peop:e,  especially  the  children,  are  very  bright, 
and  gay,  and  handsome.  When  you  are  sitting  In 
your  room  at  night,  you  hear  some  music  under  your 
window,  and  look  out.  and  there  is  a  boat  with  a  man 
with  a  fiddle,  and  a  woman  with  a  voice,  and  they 
are  serenading  you.  To  be  sure,  they  want  some 
money  when  they  are  done,  for  everybody  begs  here, 
but  they  do  it  very  prettily  and  are  full  of  fun. 

A  Sinful  Ancestry. — My  great-grand¬ 
mother  scrubbed  the  rafters  in  the  garret 
and  in  the  cellar,  says  Sister  Gracious  in 
the  Michigan  Farmer  Household,  and 
was  as  often  on  her  knees  washing  the 
kitchen  floor  as  she  was  in  her  chamber 
saying  her  prayers.  My  grandmother 
had  a  carpet  on  her  parlor  floor.  Twice 
a  year  it  was  taken  up  and  shaken.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Her  daughter  with  a 
long  pin  poked  every  atom  of  dust  from 
the  cracks  between  the  floor  boards,  and 
the  mother  behind  her  swept  it  up  in  the 
pan,  and  then  the  whole  floor  was  gone 
over  three  times  with  water  before  the 
carpet  was  laid.  Every  piece  of  fire  wood 
was  dusted  before  it  was  carried  into  the 
cellar,  and  when  the  neighbors  arose  at 
dawn  on  Monday  morning  all  her  large 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


wash  hung  on  the  line.  Proud  of  the 
wonderful  working  sma1  tness  of  my  fore¬ 
mothers  ?  Far  from  it.  I  look  upon  them 
as  defrauders.  They  probably  have 
learned  wisdom  in  the  high  seats  they 
now  occupy.  If  not,  and  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  view  their  descendants’  house¬ 
keeping,  they  shed  tears  of  anguish  over 
the  slack  shiftlessness,  and  saving  of 
backs,  legs  and  hands  that  is  our  constant 
study. 

Green  Grape  Preserves.— If  the  frost  is 
about  to  catch  green  grapes,  remember 
that  they  make  beautiful  preserves.  Open 
with  a  knife  crosswise,  take  the  seeds 
out,  use  like  amount  of  sugar,  only 
enough  water  to  moisten  :  boil  in  an 
earthen  vessel  to  the  consistency  desired. 

KENT. 

Bathing  Hints. — 

Degs.  F.  I  Degs.  F. 

Cold  bath . 38  to  Hi  |  Tepid  bath  .  8.r>  to  112 

Cool  both .  115  to  70  W  arm  bath . 08  to  08 

Temperate  bath.  75  to  85  |  Ilot  oath .  98  to  112 

As  to  the  essentials  of  bathing  and  the 

time  to  bathe,  a  writer  in  .lenness- Miller 
says  : 

1.  Undress  quickly. 

2.  Immerse  the  whole  body,  not  forget¬ 
ting  the  head. 

3.  Rub  the  limbs  and  body  gently  while 
in  the  bath  ;  in  swimming  do  not  loiter 
in  the  water. 

4.  Never  stay  in  the  water  too  long — 
20  or  30  minutes  is  quite  long  enough 
when  in  an  ordinary  swimming  bath  or 
the  sea. 

5.  Dry  the  body  gently  with  moderate 
friction,  beginning  with  the  head,  then 
the  arms  and  body,  and  finally  the  legs 
and  feet. 

<i.  Friction  is  valuable  for  three  rea¬ 
sons:  It  moves  the  circulation,  it  ex 
ercises  the  muscles,  and  it  rubs  off  the 
dirt  and  loose  skin. 

7.  Do  not  dress  until  the  body  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  and  do  so  leisurely,  as  it  gives 
the  skin  time  to  breathe. 

8.  Never  bathe  after  (immediately 
after)  a  meal  ;  morning  and  evening  are 
the  best  times. 

To  sum  up  : 

Dress  deliberately  ;  walk  away  slowly; 
reflect  on  the  blessing  you  have  enjoyed. 

Even  from  the  body's  purity,  tho  inlnd 
Receives  u  secret  sympathetic  aid. 


lx  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
THE  RITUAL. 


Easy  to  Take 

and  keep 
the  system  in 
Perfect  Order. 


CATHARTIC  PILLS 

A  specific  for 
Headache 
Constipation,  and 
Dyspepsia. 

Every  dose 

Effective 


••«••••••• 

If  you  have  Malaria,  Piles,  Sick  IIea<l- 
Aacliu,  Costive  liowels.  Dumb  Ague  or  A 
if  your  food  does  not  assimilate, 


I  will  cure  these  troubles.  I)oso  small.  I 
Price,  25c.  Oliice,  30  Park  Place,  XV.  Y. 


Buy  Directand  Save 


60 

Per  Cent 
^11  riders  say  they  cannot  see  hot 
wo  can  do  it  for  the  money:  $‘20 
V  buys  an  elegant  Oxford  finely  fin- 
\\inhed  and  nickel  plated  Oieyei*, 
|I warranted  to  be  first  clusa,  simp ft 
/  in  construction,  strong,  durable 
and  acurately  fitted,  whieh  uxti.ee 
i  i ■  i  ’  i-a-nn — — ir  i  rflinpvm  our  Wheel  ft  Biuaofo 

A  work;  material  we  nee  is  of  the  highest  grade,  udL  v 

B.v.'fttfkieA.  Writ*  tv  lay  fov  ear  Ulus  traced  7BJM  vfttfttartuu 

ihiwm  Mrs.  u>  *m  4*, 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


The  plague  of  lamps  is  the 
breaking  of  chimneys  ;  but 
that  can  be  avoided.  Get 
Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass.” 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  “pearled  ” — a  trade 
mark. 

Cylinder  tops  are  etched  in  the 
glass  “MACBETH  &  CO.  PEARL 
glass.” — another  trade-mark. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


\  VACUUM  Leather  Oil 
V  keeps  leather  new  and 
restores  it  to  newness  when 
hard  and  brittle,  unless  it  is 
cracked  —  it  won’t  mend 
cracks — 25c,  and  your  money 
back  if  you  want  it. 


Patent  lambskin-with-wool-on  swob  and  book — 
Flow  to  Take  Care  of  Leather — both  free  at  the 
store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company.  Rochcster.N.  Y. 


“WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.’ 


I  TASTELESS-EFFECTUAL 


Taken  ns  directed  these  famous  Pills  will 
2  prove  marvellous  restoratives  to  nil  uufeeblrd 
T  by  tho  ubovo  or  kindred  diseases. 

25  Cents  a  Box, 

but  generally  recognized  in  England  and.  in 
][  fact  throughout  tho  world  to  bo  “worth  n 
2  guinea  a  box.”  for  the  roason  that  thoy 
i>  WII.fi  (.TUCK  i«.  wide  range  of  cum. 
( >  plaint  s,  and  that  they  have  saved  to  many 
J  sufferers  not  merely  one  but  many  guineas,  in 
doctors’  bills. 

Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating. 

iOt  ull  druggists.  Price  'IT*  cents  a  box. 
5  Now  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 


BALING 


(COLLINS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY,  ILL. 


REFORMATION  or 


ANNIHILATION? 

Many  farmers  are  prejudiced  against  all  ”  middle¬ 
men,"  and  of  late  the  cry  has  been,  "  abolish  them  ’’ 
We  have  a  better  plan,  reform  them.  We  find 
farmers  make  splendid  middlemen;  the  better  the 
farmer  tho  better  middleman  ho  makes.  Knows  law 
to  temper  his  “wind”  to  the  “shorn  lamb,”  as  It  were. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Tho  Pago  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  (at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385.  Niles,  Ohio. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OK  — 

Tli©  Rural  ft  ew- Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  r&^They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Aclti.,”  per 

line  leaded . 76  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  SI  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
^"ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLYjitJ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  oountrles  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8%  marks,  or  10)^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  OHice  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THIS  RURAL  PURLISHINO  COMPANY. 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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“  ANYTHING  YOU  WANT” 

Why  not  buy  your  books  of  the  Rural 
Publishing  Company  ?  We  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  special  book  department  and  are 
able  to  furnish  any  book  that  is  published 
anywhere.  Why  not  send  to  us  direct 
and  let  us  fill  your  order  ?  While  our 
own  publications  treat  of  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  topics,  we  do  not  propose  to  confine 
our  book  business  entirely  to  that  line. 
Every  rural  family  buys  half  a  dozen  or 
more  good  books  every  year — fiction, 
poetry,  history,  biography  as  well  as 
scientific  and  religious  publications.  Why 
not  get  these  books  through  us  ?  We 
will  guarantee  prompt  service  and  terms 
as  satisfactory  as  can  be  obtained  any¬ 
where.  We  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to 
quote  prices  or  to  give  advice  as  to  the 
selection  of  books  for  family  reading  and 
study.  We  want  your  book  order.  Why 
can  we  not  have  it  ? 

«  §  'i 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there 
has  been  issued  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
man’s  “  New  Potato  Culture.”  This 
edition  contains  much  new  matter  and 
discusses  several  important  subjects  that 
potato  growers  inquire  about.  We  doubt 
if  any  agricultural  publication  has  ever 
been  more  widely  copied  from  than  this 
one.  Station  bulletins,  papers  and  books 
have  made  copious  extracts  from  it.  No 
agricultural  library  is  complete  without 
it.  Price,  40  cents  in  paper  and  75  cents  in 

cloth-  i  i  i 

Thebe  is  hardly  an  agricultural  paper 
in  the  country  that  has  not  used  “The 
Business  Hen  ”  as  the  title  for  a  poultry 
article.  That  shows  how  the  title  of  our 
little  poultry  book  strikes  the  people. 
That  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  of 
service  to  those  who  keep  hens  for  play, 
but  all  those  who  keep  hens  to  manu¬ 
facture  food  into  money  ought  to  have 
it.  Price  the  same  as  that  of  “  New 
Potato  Culture.”  ^  ^  ^ 

The  articles  now  being  printed  on 
“  Certified  Milk  ”  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that  last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  a 
little  pamphlet  called  “Milk  Making  and 
Marketing,”  which  gave  in  detail  the 
methods  employed  by  Mr.  Francisco,  as 
well  as  much  other  matter  on  making 
and  selling  milk,  sterilizing,  etc.  This 
little  book  is  now  for  sale;  price  20  cents. 

«  8  $ 

A  “  money  stbingency  ”  always  works 
to  the  advantage  of  buyers  who  have  cash 
to  buy  with.  When  money  is  “  tied  up,” 
those  who  have  goods  to  sell  will  pay  a 
premium  to  set  it  free.  Don’t  you  want 
to  earn  that  premium  with  a  little  ready 
cash  ?  If  so  we  can  help  you.  Take 
watches,  for  example.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  secure  first-class,  guaranteed 
watches  on  terms  that  would  surprise 
you.  These  are  time-pieces,  not  turnips, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  make  you  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  middleman’s  share  if  you  see 
fit  to  deal  through  us.  We  can  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  fit  you  out  with  almost 
anything,  but  watches  just  now  are  in 
the  lead.  Can’t  you  get  out  and  pick  up 
a  few  new  subscribers,  and  thus  earn  a 
watch  ? 


WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  TOO  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Farmers’  Creamery  Co.— What  is  the  address  of 
the  Fanners’  Creamery  Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia?  C.  I.  B. 

Axs.— Address  Eleventh  and  Wood  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Rye  Straw.— Is  the  baled  rye  straw  quoted  in 
The  K.  N.-Y.  thrashed  with  a  machine  or  flail,  and 
about  what  price  does  thrashed  rye  straw  bring  ? 

wm  a.  s. 

AN'S.— It  makes  no  difference  how  it  is  thrashed, 
provided  It  Is  all  straightened  out  nicely.  Good, 
nice  ttraw  brings  about  the  prices  quoted  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  though  they  vary  from  week  to  week.  We 
will  soon  give  an  article  on  straw  In  this  market, 
which  will  be  helpful  to  those  contemplating  shipping 


Strawberry -Leaf  Eaters.— 1.  What  can  be  put 
on  an  old  strawberry  bed  to  stop  the  Insects  from 
eating  the  new  growth?  When  my  bed  got  to  looking 
fine  some  kind  of  Insect  began  to  eat  the  leaves  ; 
now  some  parts  of  It  are  nearly  ruined.  2  What 
kind  of  fertilizer  had  I  better  put  on  an  old  bed  to 
start  It  up?  b.  w.  o. 

0  Massachusetts. 

Axs.— 1.  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  what  the  Insect  is.  We  should  know  the  time  of 
Its  appearance,  the  method  of  Its  work,  and,  where 
so  much  damage  Is  done,  It  should  be  easy  to  catch 
some  of  the  depredators  so  that  either  they  or  a  de¬ 
scription  of  them  may  be  sent.  The  Injury  may  be 
caused  by  the  Strawberry  Crown-borer,  in  which 
case  spraying  the  Held  with  Paris-green  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  beneficial.  It  Is  best,  however,  to  plant  new 
beds,  Isolated  from  the  old  ones,  and  with  plants 
from  beds  not  affected.  To  destroy  the  Crown-borer 
by  plowing  under  the  beds,  the  work  should  be  done 
about  the  time  the  laBt  of  the  fruit  is  picked.  The 
pest  may  be  the  strawberry  slug,  and  If  so,  this  may 
be  overcome  by  spraying  or  dusting  with  Paris- 
green.  The  latter  should  always  be  done  when  the 
Insects  are  at  work  on  the  foliage.  2.  Finely  ground 
bone  and  unleached  wood  ashes  are  as  good  as  any. 
Muriate  of  potash  In  place  of  the  wood  ashes  Is 
cheaper  In  many  cases  as  a  source  of  potash  supply. 

Shipping  Clover  Hay.— I  have  between  40  and 
60  tons  of  clover  hay  which  I  wish  to  sell.  1.  What 
Is  the  best  way  to  sell  It  to  realize  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fit?  2.  How  much  per  ton  will  It  cost  to  ship  It  to 
New  York  city?  3.  Is  It  advisable  to  ship  It’’  4. 
Where  Is  the  best  market?  It  was  secured  without  a 
bit  of  rain  on  it.  I.  D. 

Tekonsha,  Mich. 

AN’S.— 1.  Sell  It  In  the  market  from  which  you  can 
realize  the  greatest  net  price.  This  must  be  learned 
by  subtracting  from  the  gross  price,  freight,  com¬ 
mission,  expense  of  baling,  etc.  When  these  are 
taken  from  the  selling  price,  and  account  Is  made  of 
the  risk  involved  In  shipping  to  distant  points,  It  may 
appear  best  to  sell  It  loose  near  home.  2.  Ask  your 
freight  agent  at  your  shipping  station;  that’s  what 
we’d  have  to  do,  and  you  are  nearer  him  than  we 
are.  3.  Not  now,  nor  for  the  next  two  months.  As 
to  what  the  prospects  will  be  then,  we  can’t  say. 
Bead  the  article  on  hay  on  the  first  page  of  The  U. 
N.-Y.  for  August  11),  and  the  editorials  in  same  issue. 
The  hay  market  Is  duller  than  when  those  were 
written,  and  prices  are  tending  downward.  4.  The 
best  market  varies  so  that  It  Is  hard  to  say.  There 
Is  much  risk  in  shipping  hay  long  distances,  and 
freight  rates  are  high  for  hay  on  account  of  Its  bulk, 
so  that  a  comparatively  nearby  market  will  probably 
be  best.  Many  of  the  large  live  stock  breeders  are 
buying  clover  hay,  and  several  of  them  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  last  winter  said  that  they  couldn’t  find  enough 
to  supply  their  needs.  It  is  worth  more  to  them  than 
Timothy.  It  might  be  a  good  Idea  to  advertise  for 
bids  on  It,  the  highest  responsible  bidder  to  take  the 
hay.  We  will  warrant  that  several  enterprising 
breeders  will  be  alter  It. 

Prospect  for  Onions.— The  onion  crop  in  this 
county  Is  over  three  quarters  gone.  How  Is  it  In 
other  localities,  and  how  Is  the  crop  compared  with 
last  year’s  ?  J.  N.  B. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— There  Is  a  wide  divergence  In  the  reports 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  It  is  yet 
early  to  get  accurate  returns  as  to  the  probable 
yield.  From  what  we  can  gather  from  all  reports,  It 
seems  likely  that  the  yield  will  be  extremely  short, 
as  compared  with  average  years,  though  It  Is  difficult 
to  say  just  what  percentage  of  a  crop  will  be  har¬ 
vested.  A  correspondent  of  the  Orange  County 
Farmer  rece;.tly  visited  a  large  number  of  the  onion 
growers  In  that  county,  which  Is  one  of  the  leaders 
In  onion  production.  While  some  fields  promised 
well,  others  were  poor;  on  the  whole,  a  Bhort  crop 
was  probable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  onion 
growing  localities.  A  friend  In  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
which  produces  large  quantities  of  onions,  sends  us 
the  following: 

Hereabouts  there  Is  a  good  onion  crop  of  50  or  60 
acres,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  In  other  parts  of  the 
county  the  crop  is  very  short.  About  the  usual 
acreage  was  attempted,  but  many  failed  to  put  In 
the  crop  on  account  of  the  cold,  wet  spring.  I  should 
put  the  yield  for  the  county  at  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  an  average.  C.  L.  o. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  my  cream  ?  I  cannot 
make  butter;  the  cream  just  loams,  though  the  cow 
Is  healthy  ?  w.  M. 

ANS.— The  trouble  might  be  any  one  of  a  hundred 
different  things.  A  farrow  cow’s  cream  Is  frequently 
harder  to  churn  than  others.  Some  cows'  cream  also 
seems  more  difficult  to  churn,  or  takes  longer  than 
others.  Probably  one  of  the  most  common  troubles 
Is  that  the  temperature  of  the  cream  is  too  low. 
While  many  butter  m-  kers  are  churning  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  ever  before,  the  old  dash  churn 
which  many  if  not  most  farmers  use,  requires  a 
higher  temperature  than  some  of  the  newer  kinds 
of  churns.  If  the  cream  Is  properly  ripened,  and 
churned  at  a  temperature  of  63  to  65  degrees  F., 
there  should  be  no  trouble.  A  point  as  to  tempera¬ 
ture:  many  of  the  cheap  thermometers  are  unre¬ 
liable  and  are  likely  to  mislead.  Be  sure  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  thermometer. 

Club-Boot  in  Cabbage.— I  have  a  small  garden 
with  about  50  cabbage  plants  In  It.  The  roots  of 
some  have  grown  very  large  and  look  somewhat  like 
turnips.  The  center  Is  hollow,  and  sometimes  there 
Is  a  worm  in  It.  Is  it  club-Toot,  and  what  causes  it, 
and  what  Is  the  cure  ?  Would  cutting  the  club-foot 
off  do  any  good,  and  will  the  plants  head  after  doing 
so  ?  Will  salt  put  around  the  roots  prevent  It  ? 
Crawford  County,  Pa.  h.  p. 

ANS.— It  Is  club-root,  and  Is  caused  by  an  Insect, 
some  say  the  cabbage  maggot,  others  say  not.  There 
Is  no  cure,  and  cutting  off  the  excrescence  would 
probably  result  only  In  killing  the  plants.  We  don’t 
think  that  salt  would  do  any  good,  but  many  cabbage 
growers  prevent  the  disease  to  a  large  extent  by 
heavy  dressings,  spring  and  fall,  of  lime.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  kill  the  maggots  by  pouring  small  quantities  of 
kerosene  around  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Early  plant¬ 
ing  is  helpful,  but,  of  course,  this  Is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  late  cabbages.  The  best  way  is  to  plant  the 
crop  at  some  distance  from  former  plantings.  Never 
grow  them  on  the  same  land  twice  In  succession  If 


It  can  be  avoided.  Burn  all  the  old  cabbage  roots 
In  the  fall,  and  thus  destroy  many  of  the  Insects. 

Best  way  to  Farm. — What  would  be  the  best  way 
to  farm  12  or  13  acres  of  good  land  about  three  miles 
from  a  city  of  20,000  population  ?  T.  H. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— Circumstances  must  govern.  You  must  first 
ascertain  what  the  land  is  best  fitted  to  produce. 
On  a  small  farm,  It  Is  usually  desirable  to  grow  such 
crops  as  will  give  the  largest  returns  from  the  avail¬ 
able  area  One  naturally  turns  to  gaiden  truck, 
fruits,  poultry,  or  some  specialties,  if  the  land  is 
low.  such  crops  as  celery,  onions  cabbages,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  turnips,  carrots,  and  the  like,  and  perhaps 
sweet  corn  and  potatoes,  would  best  be  chosen  in  the 
vegetable  line.  If  high  and  dry,  early  peas,  beans, 


corn,  and  other  early  truck  will  likely  do  well  and 
bring  good  prices.  In  fruits,  those  which  succeed 
best  in  the  locality,  and  these  may  be  learned  of 
those  In  the  business.  Poultry  works  In  well  with 
both  fruit  and  truck  growing.  Another  consideration 
Is  the  market.  Learn  what  that  demands,  and  for 
what  It  pays  best  prices.  Don’t  trv  too  many  things 
at  first.  Begin  on  the  most  promising  for  whlcn  tne 
land  seems  best  adapted,  and  experiment  with  the 
others  as  you  go  on.  As  we  know  nothing  of  the 
present  condition  or  past  history  of  the  land,  we 
can’t  undertake  to  give  any  advice  about  the  man¬ 
ner  of  working  It.  Read  the  accounts  of  the  working 
of  such  farms  as  those  of  vv.  F.  Taber,  A.  Johrson, 
and  others  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to 
time.  A  study  of  the  methods  on  such  farms  is 
worth  far  more  than  a  whole  bookful  of  theories. 


^  j-v  •  uas  often  wasted  time  and 

V'  -f  -•  I  *  o  -«  i-  /-v  m  material  in  trying  to  obtain 

x  uui  jl  din  it; i  a  shade  °{ coi°r> and  has 

_  even  resorted  to  the  use  of 

ready  mixed  paints,  the  ingredients  of  which  he  knew  nothing  about,  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  shade  of  color  with  white  lead.  This  waste  cac 
1  e  avoided  by  the  use  of  National  Lead  Company’s 


Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  tints  are  a  combination  of  perfectly  pure  colors  put  up  in  small  cans 
and  prepared  so  that  one  pound  will  tint  25  pounds  of  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  to  the  shade  shown  on  the  can.  By  this  means  you  will  have  the 
best  paint  in  the  world,  because  made  of  the  best  materials — 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


and  pure  colors.  Insist  on  having  one  of  the  brands  of  white  lead  that  are 
standard,  manufactured  by  the  “  Ole!  Dutch  ”  process,  and  known  to  be 
strictly  pure : 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

11  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (Nqw  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ’’(Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


These  brands  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead 
Tinting  Colors  are  for  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES  Baa 

Handsome  Catalogue  of  the  Best  varieties  (old  and  new) ;  also  list  of  Holland  Bulbs  and  Specialties  for 

Fall  Planting,  mailed  I  UfAllfSCD  2  DADDY  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
free  on  application.  ELL  W  llllUCH  OL  0141111  Ij  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Music 

Self-T  aught. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 
UNLEACHED 

Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  trom  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities.  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  ah  ashes  snipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unteached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  t:me  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
quality  of  tne  ashes  before  paying  for  them  Send 
tor  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ALLISON.  STROUP  &  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St ,  New  York. 


Eureka  Method. 


Guitar 


Mandolin 


The  Winner’s  Kureka  Self-Instruction  Books  for 
the  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  and  Violin  are 
the  only  books  deserving 
the  name.  They  enter  into 
details,  talk  to  you  Intelli¬ 
gently,  logically  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect. 
They  contain  the  rudiments  of  music  in  full,  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  musical  terms,  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  for  transposing,  etc. 

They  are  simple,  reliable  and  comprehensive. 
They  do  for  you  just  what  a  teacher  would— teach 
you  how.  With  the 
Winner  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  for  any 
Instrument  you  can  learn  to  play  any  simple  piece 
of  music  on  that  Instrument  as  quickly  as  by  em¬ 
ploying  a  teacher  once  a  week. 

You  do  not  need  to  know  anything  about  music. 
These  books  explain  all  musical  terms  and  Instruct 
In  a  very  comprehensive  manner.  Beside  the  In¬ 
i'- v  •  structlon  and  graded  exercises 

O  T"l  1  they  contain  a  tine  collection 
of  popular  and  standard  melo¬ 
dies.  Many  classical  themes  are  given  for  practice 
and  pastime.  The  Winner  Eureka  Instruction  Books 
are  valuable  to  every  lover  of  these  popular  Instru¬ 
ments,  but  they  are  especially  designed  for  those  who 
cannot  conveniently  employ  a  teacher. 

In  ordering  ask  for  Winner's  Eureka  Method,  and 
state  whether  wanted  for 
Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo  or 
Violin.  Any  of  these  volumes 


Violin 


Mailed  postpaid  _ 

on  receipt  of  m  & V/ a 


We  also  publish  Winner’s  Eureka  Method 
for  the  Cornet,  Flute,  Clarionet,  Fife,  Plano 
Organ,  Fife  and  Piccolo,  and  German  Accor¬ 
dion,  at  the  popular  price  of  75  ceuts. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

New  York.  Philadelphia, 


BEVERLY  STRAWBERRY. 

If  you  want  the  genuine  plants,  send  to  the  orig¬ 
inator  for  them. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH,  Beverly,  Mass. 


rL 9 

£  TEE  L 

AXLES 


HORSECARTS 

NARROW  ANolf  )2 
WIDE  TIRES  l/afYLES, 

Two  and  Four  Wheel*  $25.Upwa*ol 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS, 
ANO  SAY  WHAT  VOU  NEED. 

HOBSON  8cCO.,Tatamt  Pa 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

"  ill  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  toe  in 
'ten  minutes.  Will  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practical  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa- 


Dr.  Chiles’  Painless  Pile  Remedy. 

The  only  positive  cure  known  for  piles  of  what¬ 
ever  kind:  external.  Internal,  blind  or  bleeding, 
Itching,  chronic,  recent  or  hereditary.  Price,  $1  a 
box;  six  boxes  for  15.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of 
price.  Thousands  have  been  cured  by  their  use.  No 
medlcin  s  to  take  Internally,  but  applied  to  the 
affected  parts.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  direct  from 
me.  Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  80ns. 


ABLE  BATHS. 

Id'll.  Wk.UtM)  LuU 

Ag«nt«  WtnUd  ImjMMTl 

Send  for  Circulars* 

JS:  E.  J.  KN0WLT0N, 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

DR.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O 
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When  Cream  Is  Ripe. — How  can  I  tell  when 
cream  Is  properly  ripe  for  churning  ? 

FARMER’S  WIFE. 

ANS  —This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  tell  another.  It  Is 
best  learned  by  repeated  trials  and  tests.  A  good 
butter  maker  could  be  of  more  help  by  practical  ex¬ 
ample  than  any  one  possibly  could  be  by  written 
directions.  The  chances  are  that  If  the  cream  Is 
raised  In  the  old-fashioned  open  pans,  as  is  yet  done 
by  many  farmers,  the  cream  Is  ripe  enough,  or  sour 
enough,  for  churning,  shortly  after  the  last  cream  Is 
added.  It  should  be  stirred  every  time  an  addition 
Is  made,  thoroughly  mixing  the  newly  added  cream 
with  all  the  rest.  If  It  Is  kept  at  a  temperature  of, 
say.  65  to  65  degrees  F.,  It  ought  to  be  all  ready  to 
churn  In  12  hours  after  the  last  cream  Is  added.  A 
vtslt  to  a  practical  butter  maker  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

peach  yelt.ows  and  Bordeaux  Mixture.— 1.  I 
have  been  reading  The  Rural  for  the  past  month 
and  want  to  ask  for  Information.  I  bad  apple,  pear 
and  peach  trees  planted  this  spring  and  have  heard 
of  the  peach  blight  or  yellows  and  am  unable  to  find 
out  what  It  Is.  I  bought  a  book  on  peach  culture;  It 
mentioned  the  yellows,  but  said  It  was  so  well-known 
that  It  did  net  need  any  explanation,  but  I  bought 
the  book  to  find  what  It  was.  The  author  seemed  to 
think  every  one  ought  to  know.  2.  How  Is  Paris-green 
best  used  for  potatoes,  and  of  what  strength  should 
It  be?  Is  It  as  good  for  spraying  trees  as  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture’  3.  How  strong  can  It  be  without  In¬ 
juring  fruit?  The  orchard  is  partly  old  apple  trees. 
4.  Which  Is  the  better  for  manuring  it— fertilizers  or 
green  manuring,  such  as  cow  peas  or  Red  clover 
plowed  under?  If  fertilizer,  what  kind  Is  best? 

Bergen  County,  N.  J.  C.  E. 

Ans — 1.  The  origin  of  the  yellows  Is  In  dispute, 
hence  some  authors  say  little  about  it.  Its  Indica¬ 
tions  are  unmistakable.  They  are,  first,  a  premature 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  usually  several  weeks  ahead  of 
the  usual  time,  the  fruit  being  insipid,  and  the  flesh 
discolored.  These  symptoms  usually  appear  the  first 
season  that  the  tree  has  been  Inoculated  with  the 
poison.  The  following  season  numerous  small  shoots 
are  frequently  thrown  up  from  the  larger  branches, 
the  leaves  become  yellow,  the  trees  show  a  sickly 
appearance  and  soon  die.  The  disease  Is  very  con¬ 
tagious  and  affected  trees  should  be  removed  and 
burned.  New  plantings  should  not  be  made  on  the 
same  ground.  The  disease  Is  generally  more  preval¬ 
ent  on  poor  soil.  Some  States  have  laws  compelling 
the  Immediate  destruction  of  affected  trees.  2.  The 
more  common  way  Is  to  use  It  in  water,  a  teaspoonful 
In  a  pall  of  water,  and  sprinkled  on  with  a  common 
watering  pot,  or,  In  the  case  of  large  fields,  wttn  a 
cart  drawn  bv  a  horse.  Paris-green  Is  used  for  trees 
for  killing  Insects.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  used 
as  a  fungicide.  Sometimes  Paris-green  is  added  to 
the  Bordeaux  so  that  tne  insects  and  fungi  are  both 
killed  by  one  shot.  3.  A  pound  to  a  barrel  of  water, 
50  gallons,  Is  about  right.  4.  Probably  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizers  you  can  use,  taking  all  things  Into  considera¬ 
tion,  are  muriate  of  potash  and  ground  bone,  sowing 
to  clover,  and  plowing  under  the  clover. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Dry  beans  are  dull. 

Squash  Is  extremely  dull. 

Cabbages  are  good  property. 

Limas  are  plentiful  and  dull. 

Tomatoes  are  firmer  and  higher. 

Best  butter  is  scarce  and  higher. 

Hop  prices  are  likely  to  go  higher. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  advancing. 

Potatoes  are  firm  and  a  little  higher. 

Kansas  crop  prospects  are  Improving. 

And  now  Europe  has  the  rain-making  craze. 

Cheese  is  dull  at  practically  unchanged  prices. 

Clapp’s  Favorite  is  a  good  and  showy  market  pear. 

Good  pickling  cucumbers  run  about  1,200  to  the 
barrel. 

Michigan  reports  a  full  average  crop  of  hay  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality. 

The  abundance  of  peaches  decreases  the  interest 
In  other  fruits. 

It  is  predicted  that  this  year’s  pack  of  evaporated 
apples  will  be  the  lightest  ever  known. 

Hay  is  being  shipped  from  Wisconsin  via  the  great 
lakes  to  Buffalo.  It  Is  destined  for  Europe. 

Recent  receipts  of  sweet  potatoes  show  much  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  those  of  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Oregon  cherries  were  shipped  to  Minneapolis  by 
the  car-load,  and  are  said  to  have  given  good  satis¬ 
faction. 

While  the  Eastern  blackberry  crop  has  been  a 
short  one,  California  has  had  a  large  crop,  and  prices 
have  been  low. 

Poultry,  both  live  and  dressed,  has  recovered  from 
its  depression,  and  the  market  is  again  In  good  shape 
at  better  prices. 

The  Kansas  farmers  are  reported  as  refusing  to 
loan  seed  wheat  to  the  unfortunates  in  the  drought- 
stricken  western  counties. 

The  first  car  of  rice  for  the  season  arrived  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  early  in  the  week  from  the  Dlsston 
property  near  Kisslmee,  Fla. 

Reports  of  the  second  crop  of  grass  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  continue  good,  and  a 
fairly  good  crop  of  hay  is  assured. 

On  Thursday  there  were  134  car-loads  of  peaches 
on  this  market,  not  counting  the  large  quantities 
from  nearby  points.  Of  course,  the  market  was 
dull,  but  there  was  no  glut. 

Late  reports  from  Manitoba  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  crops  have  been  badly  damaged  by  recent  rains 
and  frost.  It  Is  now  said  that  the  yield  will  not  be 
nearly  as  heavy  as  predicted. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Miller,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  will 
receive  bids  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  sue  i  forage  and  straw  as  may 
be  required.  Bids  will  close  at  noon  of  September  21. 

From  Galveston,  reports  on  the  cotton  crop  from 
425  points  in  the  8ta  e  make  It  evident  that  It  will 


To  enjoy  life  use  TUTT’S  PILLS. 


fall  20  per  cent  below  that  of  last  year.  The  long 
drought  has  Injured  both  the  early  and  late  cotton 

Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  has  accepted 
the  chair  of  Agriculture  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  at  Fort  Collins.  Prof.  Hills  Is  to  take  Prof. 
Cooke's  position. 

Mr.  Morton  has  made  all  arrangements  for  re¬ 
building  his  barn  and  poultry  buildings  a*.  Ellerslle. 
The  barn  will  differ  but  little  from  the  one  destroyed, 
but  the  plans  of  the  Incubator  and  brooder  houses 
will  be  changed  and  Improved. 

The  farmers  of  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  held 
their  annual  Harvest  Home  exercises  at  Southold  on 
Saturday,  August  19.  Sneeches,  music,  bicycle  races, 
etc.,  served  to  Interest,  Instruct  and  amuse.  It  Is  a 
good  custom  worthy  of  emulation. 

An  Important  meeting  of  the  hay  dealers  of 
Nebraska,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota  was  recently  held 
in  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  to  perfect  an  organization,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  arrange  for  the  exportation 
of  hay  In  large  quantities  directly  to  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies. 

A  severe  storm,  the  most  destructive  of  any  for  a 
longtime,  has  caused  immense  loss  to  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  during  the  week.  Not  only  have  large 
quantities  of  fruit  been  blown  from  the  trees,  but  the 
latter  have  been  In  many  cases  destroyed.  Peaches 
especially  have  suffered.  It  Is  Impossible  as  yet  to 
estlmat:  the  fullamountof  thedamage.  The  accom¬ 
panying  rain  has  benefited  pastures  and  growing 
crops,  so  there  has  been  some  compensation. 

Receipts  of  hay  have  been  much  larger  than  deal¬ 
ers  were  led  to  expect  bv  reports  earlier  In  the  sea¬ 
son.  More  old  hay  has  been  sent  to  the  different 
markets  than  was  In  the  whole  country  according  to 
previous  reports.  The  high  prices  have  probably 
drawn  It  all  out.  The  heavy  receipts  have  made  a 
dull  market  and  lower  prices.  Some  new  hay  has 
arrived,  and  as  It  Is  of  good  quality,  it  has  sold  well. 
It  Is  yet  too  early,  however,  to  send  much  new  hay. 

Senator  Peffer  has  Introduced  a  petition  of  the 
Anaheim  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  protesting  against  any  change  In  the  sugar 
bounty  clause  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  law.  With 
America  self-sustaining  In  the  product  of  sugar,  the 
document  says,  It  would  give  employment  to  1,000,000 
workmen  and  render  productive  and  profitable  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms,  save  the  deportation  of  $150,000,000  In 
gold  annually  paid  the  producers  of  sugar  In  alien 
lands. 

The  low  p  Ice  of  wool  Is  evidently  having  Its  effect 
upon  the  sale  of  sheep.  At  the  close  of  last  week  the 
Chicago  Stockman  said,  in  reference  to  the  market 
In  that  city:  “  The  sheep  market  Is  about  as  near  a 
complete  wreck  as  could  be  Imagined.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  check  receipts.  We  have  had  about 
18.000  more  this  week  than  last  and  25,000  more  than 
for  the  same  week  last  year.  The  market  has  been 
a  drag  all  week,  prices  have  been  continually  sagging 
and  the  week  will  close  with  a  heavy  stale  stock  In 
the  pens.” 

The  Michigan  Crop  Bulletin  for  August  says  that 
the  apple  crop  of  that  State  will  be  very  light.  The 
figures  this  month  are  21  per  cent  In  the  southern 
counties,  35  per  cent  In  the  central,  and  61  per  cent 
In  the  northern,  comparison  being  with  an  average 
crop.  These  figures  are  by  regular  correspondents, 
and  are  fully  confirmed  by  letters  from  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit  specialists.  One  correspondent  writes 
from  Allegan  County:  “The  present  prospect  for 
apples  is  about  10  per  cent  of  an  average  crop;  some 
orchards  were  almost  entirely  stripped  of  foliage  by 
what  I  called  the  canker  worm.  They  appeared  In 
my  orchard,  but  I  exterminated  them  by  spraying 
with  London-purple  emulsion,  using  one  pound  of 
purple  to  200  gallons  of  water.”  Another  Crop  Bul¬ 
letin  representative  from  Van  Buren  County  says: 
“  The  present  outlook  for  apples  Is  not  so  good  as  It 
was  a  month  ago.  Many  trees  have  dropped  all  the 
fruit,  and  that  remaining  Is  scabby  and  small.  Hub- 
bardston  and  Twenty-ounce  are  the  only  good  apples 
I  have.  1  place  the  per  cent  at  10  of  average  years, 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  few  orchards  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  showing  than  mine.” 
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BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  65  @2  70 

—’^Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  90  @1  95 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  40  @1  65 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  65  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 185  <3190 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  60  @2  70 

White  Kidney . 1  85  @1  95 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  65  @1  70 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bnsh . 1  59  @1  60 

Bags,  pe*  bush . 140  <3145 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag . 2  25  @  — 


BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . 

Green  self  working . 

Common  hurl . . 

Common  self  working . 

Inside  and  covers  green . 

Inside  and  cover,  common . , . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good . 

•*9  Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fair . 

Full  cream,  large,  common . 

fu'ull  cream,  small,  fine  white . 

Full  cream,  small  colored . 

Full  cream,  good . 

‘  .Skims,  choice . 

Skims,  fine . 

Skims,  good . 

Skims,  poor . 


6  @ 

6* 

6  ® 

5  X® 

— 

5  @ 

5X 

6  @ 

5)4® 

— 

9X® 

9*8 

9  @ 

9  X 

m® 

9 

9  @ 

9)4 

8X@ 

m 

8  X@ 

*% 

9X@ 

9X 

9X@ 

9X 

8X® 

9 

7X@ 

7X 

6  @ 

7X 

3X@ 

5X 

X® 

3 

EKTSILAG-E 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays, ’’send  for 
lage  Ca*a 
For  the  best 
powers.  Threshers, 
mills,  Circular-saw 

powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  M1NARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 25  ®26)4 

State  palls,  extra . 24)4@25 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 25  @V3X 

Western,  first .  22  @23>4 

Western,  seconds . 19  @20 

Western,  thirds . 18  @19 

State  dairy,  half-flikln  tubs,  fresh,  extra  j  .21  @23X 

I’trst . 21^322* 

Seconds . 19  @;o 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  . 22  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 19  @20 

Tubs,  thirds . 17  @]8 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . 15X®H>X 

Thirds  . 15  @_ 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 17  @18 

8econds . 15X016X 

Thirds . 14  >4  @15 

Western  faotorv.  firkins.  June  extras . 17Xt>18 

Second 4  to  first . 16  @17 

Tubs,  June  extras . 17  @— 

Firsts . 16  @16X 

Seconds . 15X@— 

Thirds  . 1  U4@15 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 16  @17 

Tubs,  current  make,  first .  16  @lt>X 

Seconds . 15)4@l.r>X 

Thirds . 15  @_ 


BOOH. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  17X®  18 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn .  17  @  — 

Michigan  fancy .  16  @  16X 

Northern  Ind.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  Ill .  ....  15  <3  16 

Other  Western  and  Northwestern .  15  @  16 

Southwestern .  14  @  14)4 

Western  seconds,  por  case . 2  25  ©3  00 


FRUIT8— GREEN. 


Apples,  Up-ll.,  Gravenstelns,  per  d.h.bbl. .  2  25®  2  50 
Up-River,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl.  1  ‘0®  2  00 

Strawberry  Pippin,  h  p.  o.  h  bbl .  2  00®  2  25 

Strawb  y  Plp’n.  prime,  pr  d.  h.  bbl .  2  003  2  25 

Nyack  Pippin,  choice,  round  hoops  ....  2  00®  2  25 

Nyack  Pippin,  choice,  flat  hoops .  .  1  75®  2  (.0 

Orange  Pippin,  choice,  rourd  hoops  ..  1  75®  2  00 

Orange  Pippin,  choice,  flat  hoops .  1  50®  1  75 

O. -heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  1  00®  1  75 

Windfalls  and  Inferior,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Grapes,  Va.  Delaware,  per  5  lb  basket .  403  50 

Va.  Ooncord,  per  5-lb  basket .  20@  25 

Va  Ooncord.  per  10-lb  basket .  25@  35 

Va  Niagara,  fanev,  per  6-lb  basket _  40@  50 

Va.  Niagara,  per  lb .  10®  12 

Va.  Ives,  per  10-Ib  basket .  20®  25 

Md  black  varieties,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Up-R.,  Moore's  Early,  per  lb .  8®  — 

Up-H.,  Cnamplon,  per  lb .  3®  314 

Md.  &  Del.,  Moore’s  Early.  30-lb  car'r. .  1  25®  1  60 

S’n  Jersey,  Hartford,  per  case .  1  50@  2  00 

8  n  Jersey,  Dariford,  per  10-lb  basket.  25@  30 
Huckleberries,  Snawangunk  Mt.,  per  quart  8®  10 

Penn.,  per  basket .  50®  70 

Jersey,  per  quart .  5®  8 

Jersey,  per  box .  30®  80 

Md.,  per  quart . 5®  8 

Musk-melons,  Southern,  Christina,  per  bbl  1  00®  1  E0 

Southern,  other  varieties,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  25 

Golden  Gem.  per  bbl .  E0®  1  25 

Anno  Arundle,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  E0 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl .  75®  1  50 

Peaches.  Jersey,  per  basket .  20®  40 

Md.  &  Del.,  extra  large  yellow  fancy...  60®  76 

Md  &  Del  ,  prime  yellow,  per  basket  ..  40®  E0 

Md.  &  Del.,  ex.  red  fancy,  per  basket  ..  40®  50 

Md.  &  Del.,  red  fruit,  prime,  per  basket  30®  40 

Md.  &  Del.,  com.  &  infe  or,  per  basket .  20®  30 

Pears.  Kelffer,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

Le  Conte,  oer  bbl . 1  59®  2  00 

Bartlett,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  60®  2  00 

Bartlett,  Up-ltlver,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Scooter,  per  bbl .  1  50®  1  75 

Bell,  per  bol .  1  50®  1  7> 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  75 

Plums,  W’n  N.  Y.,  large  blue,  pr  12-lb  bskt  35®  £0 

Damson,  Md.  &  Del.,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Md.  &  Del.  Beach,  per  quart .  4®  5 

Water-melons,  prime,  per  100 . . 10  00<312  00 

Poor,  per  100 .  .  5  00®  8  00 


FBUIT8— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  Bllced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

JN.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholce... 

N.  C„  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . . . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Cherries,  1893  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots.  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

P’nms.  State,  per  lb . 

Baspberrles.  new  evaporated,  per  lb 
Sun  dried,  per  lb . 


8  @  8J4 

7*1®  8 
7X®  7X 

4  @  5 

4  @  6 


4  @  m 

4  ®  4)4 

2  ®  2* 
IX®  1)4 
8  @- 
9  @10 
4)4®  5 

5  @  8 

6  @  8 
-  @- 

8  @10 
15  @15X 
14  @14)4 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

GRA8S  SEED, 

Clover . . 

Timothy . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover  . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

No.  2  rye  . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

HONEY 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Extracted  S  .uti.ern.  per  gallon . . 

California,  light  amber,  round  lots, 
per  lb . 


.60  @f8 
.53  @56 
@- 
@- 
.40  @46 
29  @89 


..  11)4® 

nx 

.2  00 

®2 

25 

..  85 

@ 

90 

,.  80 

@ 

85 

.  70 

@ 

80 

..  70 

® 

75 

..  70 

@ 

75 

..  70 

@ 

75 

. .  45 

® 

60 

..  55 

@ 

60 

. .  50 

@ 

55 

..  40 

® 

45 

..  40 

® 

45 

..  40 

@ 

-* 

.  10 

@ 

13 

.  9 

a 

11 

.  60 

® 

70 

!  8 

® 

10 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  perlb.. 

Fair,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1.  per  It 
No.  2,  per  lb . 


4)4@  — 
3)4®  4 
2)43  3)4 

1-X®  2 
3X@  3)4 

IX®  2 


POTATOB8. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . :2  2532  50 

So  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  25(32  50 

So.  Jersey,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  00  52  25 

N.  C.,  Sweet,  red,  per  bbl  . 1  F032  25 

Eastern  Shore,  sweet  yellow,  per  bbl _ 2  C0@3  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. .. 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  oalr  .  1 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  patr.l 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair . 

Young  birds,  per  pair . . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  ocal,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  It . 

Southern,  per  bbl . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 


61  @  80 
60  @  70 
50  <3  60 
13  @  13)4 
13  @  13)4 
13  @  - 


12  @1  37 
00  @  — 

25  @  — 

20  @  — 

8  ®  8)4 

12)4@  — 
12X®  — 
12  @  — 
10  @  12 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 
Chickens,  Phila  ,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 


pr  lb .  18  @  — 

Small .  15  @  17 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked .  13  @  16 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large .  ’2)4®  18 

Western,  spring,  sea  ded  m'd  w’hts. .  12  @  12)4 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small .  11  @  12 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  12  ®  12X 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  . .  12  ©  12)4 

Prime,  sea  ded .  12  @  — 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  8  @  8)4 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  14  ft  15 

Western,  per  lb .  5  ®  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb  .  15  @  ]<; 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  Der  dozen . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  25  @1  60 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb...  11  @  12)4 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 .  6  u'@9  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . ]  26@1  50 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  — @  _ 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  — ®  _ 

Jersey,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Pickles.  L.  I.,  per  1/00 .  1  500  2  50 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Green  Corn,  per  00  .  3031  75 

Lima  beans,  fiat,  per  bag .  50®  75 

Hackensack,  potato,  per  bag .  75@1  00 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 2  P0@  — 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  0002  50 

Southern  potato,  por  bbl . 2  26@2  50 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  red,  per  bbl . 2  250  8  00 

Western  N.  Y..  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  6002  75 

Orange  County,  red,  per  obi . 1  E032  25 

Connecticut,  rod,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Peas.  L.  1.,  per  bag .  2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  _ 

Squash.  L.  I.,  white,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Jersey,  crookneck,  phr  bbl .  76@1  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  75@1  (0 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  — ®  

L.  I.,  per  nag . 1  oo@2  00 

Jersey,  per  basket  . 1  0001  25 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  25 

Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box .  753  85 

Mon.  County  Grant,  per  box .  40®  50 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  1..  Russia,  per  bbl...  76@1  00 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 


N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


—  j  age _ _ 

Salt  dazed  Pipe,  FiW 
Brick  and  dement. 


APARDf  NTFB  67) »  with  some  experience  of 
UUnriniLll  farm  work,  strong  and  active, 
who  Intends  eventually  to  start  a  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  would  like  to  hire  for  a  few  months  on  a  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  place,  to  make  lilmsell  generally  use¬ 
ful;  good  tools.  Address  B.,  rural  New- Vorkeu. 

all  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SB  1C  II  rnn«r  100  Park  pi»o«,n.y. 

■  ■■  W  Le  lla  111(10  I  |ProdiM  CobbIhIoi  IinkaaU* 

Rhfbrinci:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


Established  In  1876.  Reorganized  in  1893. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  GO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IN 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  PRODUCE, 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  solicited. 


UIICC  bays  she  cannot  see  how 

Wire  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  HONEY. 

!<f  IQBuys  a  $<15.  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
ylZSewlng  Machine;  perfect  working, rel¬ 
iable, finely  flnished.adapi  ed  to  light «  nd 
heavy  work.with  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  improved  attachments  free  Each 

1  machine  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Buy  dir¬ 
ect  from  our  factory, and  save  dealers  and 
Agents  profit.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue 
•  OXFORD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  DEl'T.  T  04  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EIGHT  PER  CENT  FAT. 

That  is  a  noble  record  for  any  cow,  but  it  is  like  skim-milk  be¬ 
side  the  percentage  of  value  in  our  pamphlet  entitled 

Milk  Making  and  Marketing. 

This  describes  in  detail  the  methods  of  Mr.  Francisco,  whose 

CERTIFIED  MILK  SCHEME 

marks  a  new  era  in  milk  production.  Besides  this  the  pamphlet 
tells  about  selling  milk,  sterilizing  milk,  and  various  other  phases  of 
the  milk  business  You  need  it.  The  price  is 

13^  ONLY  20  CENTS, 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 
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FARMING  AND  STARVING. 

Much  is  said  now  in  these  words, 
“  Farming  does  not  pay.”  Then  men  be¬ 
gin  to  argue  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
fortune  to  be  made  in  farming.  They 
continue  disputing  until  disgust  is 
aroused  against  this  noble  employment. 
I  have  often  been  amazed  at  the  way 
farmers  talk  against  one  another;  also 
at  the  manner  in  >  hich  they  cry  down 
the  r  business.  If  a  merchant  ran  down 
his  business  as  the  farmer  does,  no  one 
would  be  found  to  enter  it.  Although 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  merchants  of  our  large  cities  ex¬ 
pect  to  fail,  and  do  fail  before  life  ends, 
one  does  not  find  them  giving  up  to 
despairing  remarks.  They  move  on  brave¬ 
ly  to  their  doom  and  die  game  ;  while 
the  farmer  cannot  possibly  have  before 
him  such  a  dark  outlook. 

Let  us  take  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  a 
community  where  farms  have  double  and 
triple  that  number  of  acres,  so  that  tuis 
is  called  a  small  one.  The  land  does 
not  bring  $50  an  acre  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  railroad.  It  can  be  bought  for  $30 
par  acre  and  less.  This  little  farm  is  m 
the  edge  of  a  village.  It  is  held  at  $100 
per  acre.  There  is  a  mortgage  on  it  of 
$0,000.  The  house  is  large,  comfortable 
and  well  situated.  The  owners  are  old. 
The  husband  is  dead.  Now,  suppose  this 
farm  is  sold  for  the  tip-top  price  of 
$10,000  ;  when  the  mortgage  is  paid  out 
of  it,  there  remains  $4,000  for  invest¬ 
ment.  On  that  amount  the  aged  widow 
with  a  son  and  daughter  go  to  live  in  a 
village.  It  would  be  a  very  small  house 
they  could  rent  for  $100,  and  they  would 
have  only  $100  a  year  left  to  live  upon. 
They  would  certainly  starve,  or  lose  their 
self  respect  and  dignity.  As  it  now  is, 
that  farm  stands  between  them  and 
starvation  ;  because  they  can  manage  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  and 
live  comfortably  and  with  dignity. 

.TEKUSALKM. 


ANOTHER  “  PRESERVING  ”  COMPANY. 

Will  The  Rural  please  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  anent  the  “French  Preserving 
Co.”  in  order  that  unsophisticated  coun¬ 
try  people  may  know  where  they  “  are 
at.”  The  company  has,  I  think,  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  “gen¬ 
eral  manager”  is  now  daily  at  the  dry 
goods  store  of  a  firm  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
exhibiting  the  marvels  of  his  system  of 
“  doing  up  ”  fruit. 

It  is  placed  in  baskets  in  a  box  or  cup¬ 
board,  nearly  or  quite  air-tight;  a  supply 
of  water,  enough  to  cover  it  when  it  is 
“  done,”  is  also  put  in  the  box.  A  supply 
of  the  preserving  compound  in  a  saucer 
is  added  to  the  collection  and  set  on  fire 
— that  is,  the  preserving  powder  is  fired, 
not  the  box  and  its  contents.  The  door 
is  closed,  and  the  fumes  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  powder  arrest  the  germs  of  decay  in 
the  fruit,  and  also  impart  such  properties 
to  the  water  that  it  will  remain  sweet 
and  good  indefinitely.  In  a  few  hours 
the  fruit  can  be  placed  in  jars,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  air-tight,  and  the  medicated  water 
turned  over  it.  It  is  then  warranted  to 
keep  for  years — until  the  end  of  time, 
and  afterwards,  in  fact. 

Packages  are  sold  at  present  for  100 
cents,  but  later  it  is  designed  to  sell 
family  rights  for  $5.  Spectators  were 
allowed  to  smell  at  the  glass  covers  over 
the  cans  of  fruit,  and  these  covers  smelled 
so  strongly  of  the  contents  that  it  was 
evident  the  proprietor  of  the  “  preserv¬ 
ing  powder  ”  had  learned  how  to  per¬ 
fume  glass,  as  well  as  preserve  perish¬ 
able  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  to  be  used, 
the  water  is  turned  off,  sugar  is  added  to 
make  a  syrup,  and  then  turned  over  the 
fruit. 

Inclosed  is  a  “  dodger.”  If  The  Rural 
knows  anything  about  the  company  or 
the  “  French  Preserving  Powder,”  will 
it  kindly  make  it  known.  The  powder 
is  said  to  be  composed  of  seven  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  are  in  daily  use  on  every  one’s 
table,  but,  of  course,  tbe  formula  is  not 
made  public.  F.  D.  s. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  know  this  partic¬ 
ular  company,  but  have  no  hesitation  in 
warning  our  readers  not  to  buy  or  use 
this  powder,  whatever  it  may  be.  The 
“dodger”  spoken  of  reads  as  follows, 
omitting  the  name  of  the  firm  : 

YOU  ARE  INVITED 

to  call  and  examine  the  choice  lot  of  Fruits  and 
Vege.ables  which  are  now  on  exhibition  In  our  base¬ 
ment,  put  up  by  THE  GREAT  FRENCH  PRESERV¬ 
ING  PROCESS,  In  water,  at  an  expense  Of  only  One 
Cent  a  quart.  It  is  the  wonder  of  the  atie— a  wonder¬ 
ful  discovery— some  of  the  fruit  having  been  put  up 
more  than  two  years  ago,  without  Heat,  Sugar,  Acid, 
Alcohol  or  Air-Tight  Cans. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Company  owning  the 
Discovery  Is  with  us,  and  will  explain  the  process 
free  to  all  who  call  We  will  sell  you  a  package  of 
tbe  Compound  sulllclent  to  preserve  128  quarts  for 
$1.  Full  instructions  accompany  each  package.  This 
Is  the  first  time  the  public  has  ever  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sfeure  any  of  this  Compound  at  such  a 
figure,  as  the  price  of  a  family  right  is  $5.00,  and  we 
cannot  guarantee  to  sell  It  long  at  the  present  price 
Without  knowing  just  what  the  powder 
is,  we  don't  believe  the  fruit  will  keep 
nor  do  we  believe  it  will  le  wholesome. 
If  it  were  possible  to  do  such  remarkable 
things  with  fruit  our  chemists  would 
have  discovered  it  long  ago  and  our  can¬ 
ning  factories  would  long  since  have  dis¬ 
carded  their  costly  apparatus.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  some  little  two-cent 
“Preserving  Company”  has  discovered 
a  secret  that  has  baffled  the  leading 
chemists  of  the  world.  Challenge  the 
“  general  manager  ”  to  send  a  sample  of 
his  stuff  to  Dr.  Collier  of  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  for  analysis.  We  can  thus  easily 
prove  that  it  is  harmless  and  if  it  is 
really  a  good  thing  he  can  get  a  patent 
on  it  and  make  a  fortune.  Let  him  sub¬ 
mit  his  stuff  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  analysis  or  get  out  of  the  State.  II is 
“dodger”  simply  says  he  can  preserve 
fruit.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach.  Is  not  the  stomach 
more  valuable  than  the  fruit  ? 


PRODUCERS  WANT  BIMETALLISM. 

It  is  surprising  how  often  one  hears 
intelligent  farmers  make  such  statements 
as  the  following  in  regard  to  the  present 
financial  situation  and  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  in  regard  to  it :  “Ob,  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  fix  up  things  to  suit  them¬ 
selves  and  we  shall  have  to  stand  it.” 
“  This  currency  question  is  too  deep  for 
us  farmers,”  and  the  like.  Now  we  need 
not  stand  any  legislation  which  is  unjust 
and  unfair  to  the  majority  of  our  people 
if  we  act  intelligej  tly.  The  producing 
classes  are  in  a  majority  in  vhis  country 
and  deserve  to  be  slaves  if  they  will  not 
be  free.  As  to  not  understanding  the 
silver  question,  this  much  any  person  of 
average  intelligence  should  be  able  to 
see.  The  producing  class  support  legis¬ 
lation  favorable  to  bimetallism,  while 
the  non-producers — the  Rothschilds  and 
the  aristocratic  class  of  Europe,  and  of 
America  also,  oppose  it  Now,  admitting 
that  these  two  classes  are  equally  intelli¬ 
gent,  we  have  but  to  ask  ourselves  which 
is  the  more  patriotic,  which  has  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  at  heart,  which  are  our 
friends,  to  decide  which  course  is  for  our 
best  interest.  The  people  of  the  West 
have  been  awake  to  the  gravity  of  the 
political  situation.  It  is  not  that  they 
have  had  greater  grievances  than  we  of 
the  East ;  but  because  they  have  been 
less  accustomed  to  bear  them  than  we  ; 
or  perhaps  many  of  them  have  had  such 
a  bitter  experience  with  the  greed  and 
arrogance  of  tbe  aristocratic  class  of 
Europe  or  of  their  would-be  imitators  of 
this  country,  that  it  has  made  them  more 
alert  to  the  interests  cf  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  farmer  s  boy. 


Too  Many  Gophers. — The  County  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Wallace  County,  Kansas, 
lately  offered  a  bounty  of  10  cents  per 
head  for  the  scalps  of  gophers  or  striped 
ground  squirrels.  During  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing  the  announcement  there  were 
brought  to  the  County  Clerk  the  scalps 
of  over  13,000  of  the  animals,  represent¬ 
ing  $1  300.  The  Commissioners  at  once 
discontinued  the  offer,  and  have  called 
a  bond  election  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  pay  for  the  scalps.  Such  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  gophers  and  such  industry 
on  the  part  of  their  destroyers  would 
soon  bankrupt  the  courry  m  a  period  of 
financial  stringency  like  the  present. 


A  NEW  JERSEY  MIRACLE. 

Helpless  for  Years  with  Locomotor  Ataxia 
and  Uhxumatism.  His  Case  Pro¬ 
nounced  Hopeless  by  the  Leading  Phy¬ 
sicians  of  Sussex  County 

(By  Special  Correspondence  to  the  N.  Y.  Press.)J 

The  busy  little  village  of  Branchville, 
N.  J.,  ha*  been  the  scene  of  a  modern 
miracle.  Chas.  F.  Struble,  a  well-known 
and  prosperous  farmer,  living  on  Home¬ 
stead  farm,  in  Frankford  Townbhip,  a 
few  miles  from  Branchville,  is  just  now 
the  chief  subject  of  discussion  through¬ 
out  Sussex  County. 

The  Press  is  always  up  to  date  in  its 
news,  both  political  ana  medical,  and 
has  procured  the  following  from  Mr. 
Struble’s  own  lips : 

“  I  have  been  troubled  with  rheuma¬ 
tism  off  and  on  for  20  years.  I  have 
tried  all  kinds  of  medicines  and  treat¬ 
ments.  I  hive  taken  sulphur  baths  at 
Hamurg,  N.  J.,  Newton,  N.  J.,  and  in 
New  York  City  with  a  doctor  who 
charged  me  $2  50  a  bath  each  day.  An 
English  doctor  treated  me  with  a  gal¬ 
vanic  battery  at  Rockaway,  Morris  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  I  have  tried  many  doctors 
None  of  them  did  me  any  permanent 
good.  I  used  all  kinds  of  liniments  I 
cou  d  hear  of,  but  without  avail. 

“About  two  years  ago  I  was  taken 
much  worse,  and  my  doctor  said  I  had 
locomotor  ataxia  of  the  spine,  and  that 
the  chances  were  against  me.  After 
treating  for  a  time  he  finally  gave  me 
up  and  said  he  had  done  all  he  could  for 
me. 

“  The  cords  of  my  limbs  were  drawn 
as  tight  as  the  cords  on  a  kettle  drum, 
and  1  had  such  cramps  in  my  limbs  that 
1  suffered  terrible  pain.  My  feet  were 
cold  all  the  time.  I  had  to  use  a  hot- 
water  bag  and  heated  bricks  to  my  feet, 
but  even  then  I  could  not  get  any  relief. 

“  Finally  1  heard  of  Dr.  Williams’ Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  1  commenced 
taking  tbem  on  February  5,  1893.  I 
found  in  three  days’  time  that  the  cords 
in  my  legs  began  to  ‘let  up,’  my  feet 
began  to  get  warm,  I  began  to  eat  and 
sleep  well,  and  in  one  month  I  had 
gained  six  pounds.  The  numbness  in 
my  limbs  began  to  leave  me,  too,  and  to¬ 
day  I  feel  like  a  new  man,  and  cannot 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills.  I  am  able  to  walk  and  do 
some  work,  and  all  this  is  after  using 
only  nine  boxes  of  Pink  Pills  I  feel  so 
grateful  for  my  recovery  that  I  am  glad 
to  let  the  public  know  what  these  pills 
have  done  for  me.” 

In  ordei  to  emphasize  his  story,  Mr. 
Struble  made  the  following  affidavit: 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
13th  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1893. 

Ira  Loss,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Justice  Coss  evidenced  his  interest  and 
good  feeling  by  the  following  certificate: 

I  hereby  certify  that  all  that  Mr.  Stru¬ 
ble  says  regarding  his  rheumatic  and 
other  troubles  I  believe  to  be  true  and 
correct.  Ira  Coss,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

On  the  farm  with  Mr.  Struble  live  his 
two  adult  sisters.  Miss  Annie  M.  Stru¬ 
ble  made  the  following  statement : 

••  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  have  done  wonderful  things  for 
my  brother.  He  was  in  a  helpless  cohdi- 
tion  when  I  left  him  on  January  12  last, 
and  when  I  returned  on  March  25  I  found 
him  cured.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  case,”  she  continued,  “  is  the 
curing  of  his  lameness.  Of  course  I 
wanted  to  know  all  about  the  causes  of 
such  a  wonderful  change,  and  I  learned 
from  him  and  my  sister  and  others,  that 
during  my  absence  he  had  been  using 
the  Pink  Pills,  and  that  his  recovery  was 
attributed  solely  to  them.” 

Miss  Mary  E.  Struble  said  :  “I  saw  my 
brother  m  all  the  stages  of  the  disease, 
lie  began  improving  as  soon  as  he  began 
taking  the  Pink  Pills.  When  my  sister 
went  away  in  January  he  was  appar¬ 
ently  at  death’s  door,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  have  any  hope  for  him.  He  certainly 
had  little  or  none  for  himsi  If,  and  he 
was  very  despondent  in  spite  of  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  cheen  him.  He  declared  that  he 
felt  better  as  soon  as  he  began  taking 
the  Pink  Pills,  and  to  no  one  who,  like 
myself,  was  attending  him  day  by  day, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  were  the  cause  of  his  im¬ 
provement.  Why,  all  other  things  he 
had  tried  he  had  abandoned  for  they 
had  failed  to  do  him  the  slightest  good. 
What  else  could  hsve  put  him  on  his 
feet  again  ?  We  don’t  wonder  at  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Pink  Pills.” 

George  J,  Bowman,  the  proprietor  of 
American  Hotel  at  Branchville,  said ; 
“  All  that  Mr.  Struble  says  in  reference 
to  the  Pink  Pills  I  know  to  be  true.  In 
fact,  he  can’t  say  too  much  about  them, 
for  they  have  undoubtedly  saved  his 
life.” 

At  the  Branchville  drug  store,  chief 
clerk  Henry  Beeiner  remarked  :  “I  have 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Piils 
have  cured  Mr.  Struble.”  Joseph  H. 
McDonald,  the  proprietor  of  the  General 


Store  of  Branchville,  and  Postmaster 
Knox  expressed  themselves  in  similar 
terms. 

Pink  Pills  for  many  years  previous  to 
their  general  manufacture  were  used  as 
a  prescription.  At  first  they  were  chiefly 
prescribed  for  impure  blood  and  general 
weakness.  Now  they  are  found  to  be  a 
never-failing  specific  for  such  diseases 
as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis, 
St.  Vitus’  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  nervous  headache,  the  after 
effect  of  La  Grippe,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions,  aod 
all  diseases  of  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula, 
chronic  erysipelas,  etc. 

They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles 
peculiar  to  females  such  as  suppres¬ 
sions,  irregularities,  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and 
sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from 
mental  worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of 
whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  form,  by  the  dozen 
or  hundred,  and  the  public  is  cautioned 
against  numerous  imitations  sold  in  tnis 
shape),  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes 
for  $2.50.  and  may  be  had  of  all  drug¬ 
gists.  or  dirt  ctby  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 
or  Brockville.  Ont. — Ado. 


HARVEST 


Will  be  run  from  CHICACO,  PEORIA  and 
ST.  LOUIS  via  the 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

AUGUST  22,  SEPTEMBER  12, 
OCTOBER  10, 

On  these  dates  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS 
will  be  SOLD  at 

LOW  HATES 

To  all  points  in  NEBRASKA,  KAN¬ 
SAS,  COLORADO,  WYOMING, 
UTAH,  NEW  MEXICO,  INDIAN 
TERRITORY,  TEXAS,  MONTANA. 

Tickets  good  twenty  days,  with  stop¬ 
over  on  going  trip.  Passengers  in  the 
East  should  purchase  through  tickets 
via  the  BURLINGTON  ROUTE  of  their 
nearest  ticket  agent.  For  descriptive 
land  pamphlet  and  further  information, 
write  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Cen’l  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  III.  Form  Ad-lUl  ■*» 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 

D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


Dlu  T  I\ll 
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Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a 
good  telescope,  or  harder 
to  find.  W e  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex- 
tended  it  is  over  16 
inches, and,  when  closed, 

6%  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  time  on  a 
tower  three  miles  away. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it.  The 
telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  pol¬ 
ished  brass;  the  body  is 
covered  with  morocco, 
making  a  thoroughly 
substantial  instrument. 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the  vision 
by  a  confusion  of  colors. 

Retail  price,  $4.50.  Our 
price,  prepaid,  with  a 
year’s  subscription, 

$3.50  ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription, 

$4.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes 
should  he  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Selling  Timothy  to  Buy  Clover. — 
1,  Will  it  pay  me  to  sell  Timothy  hay 
with  a  little  clover  in  it  for  $10  per  ton, 
to  be  delivered,  and  buy  clear  clover  at 
$8  ?  Will  a  ton  of  clover  go  as  far  for 
feeding  as  a  ton  of  Timothy  ?  2.  I  have 

a  quantity  of  cow  peas,  oats  and  barley  ; 
how  should  I  mix  them,  and  what  other 
grains  should  I  mix  with  them  to  make 
a  milk  ration  ?  The  amount  of  of  butter- 
fats  is  not  essential ;  I  only  wish  to  make 
legal  milk.  The  dairy  consists  of  com¬ 
mon  cows.  Could  I  get  a  cheaper  sub¬ 
stitute  for  either  of  the  foregoing  ?  3. 
Do  you  consider  buckwheat  middlings 
good  milk  food  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  it  will  pay  “big”  to 
make  this  change.  With  such  Timothy 
as  you  describe  and  fair  clover  hay,  the 
feeding  values  would  be  about  75  to  90. 
That  is,  100  pounds  of  clover  will  be 
worth  15  cents  more  for  feeding  than  100 
pounds  of  Timothy.  With  the  $10  which 
you  receive  for  a  ton  of  Timothy,  you 
can  buy  2,500  pounds  of  clover  worth  20 
per  cent  more  than  that  much  Timothy 
for  feeding.  2  A  mixture  of  50  pounds 
of  cow  peas  and  100  each  of  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  ground  together  will  make  a  well 
proportioned  ration  to  feed  with  the 
clover.  3.  Buckwheat  middlings  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  milk. 

Care  of  Chickens. — I  set  all  my  hens 
as  nearly  as  I  could  at  the  same  time 
so  that  the  chicks  should  be  of  the 
same  age.  As  soon  as  hatched.  I  took 
them  from  the  hen  and,  not  having  a 
brooder,  put  them  in  a  box  and  kept 
them  in  the  kitchen  until  they  were  10 
or  12  days  old  ;  then  I  had  a  yard  made  in 
a  sheltered  place  out-of-doors,  by  placing 
wide  boards  firmly  on  the  ground;  then  I 
used  a  box  large  enough  for  all  to  sleep 
in,  and  fastened  a  heavy  woolen  cloth 
for  a  door  so  that  they  could  go  in  and 
out  at  will.  This  box  should  not  be  any 
higher  than  the  yard.  Place  it  in  the 
yard  and  cover  all  with  wire.  My  yard 
is  8x12  feet.  There  is  a  narrow  board 
across  each  way  to  support  the  wire.  This 
is  a  nice  home  for  the  chicks.  Keep  feed 
and  water  by  them  all  the  time,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  and  delighled  to  see 
what  rapid  growth  they  make.  Wheat  is 
one  of  the  best  foods  for  them,  but  I  use 
meal  both  raw  and  cooked.  In  scalded 
meal  give  them  sulphur  and  Cayenne  pep¬ 
per  in  the  ratio  of  six  parts  of  the  first 
and  one  of  the  last,  about  three  times 
a  week.  This  will  keep  them  healthy. 
If  there  are  any  lice,  give  them  a  box  of 
sif’ed  coal  ashes  to  dust  in,  and  they  will 
soon  be  free  from  vermin.  My  roosters 
commenced  crowing  when  they  were  six 
weeks  old  ;  they  are  Brown  Leghorns, 
liens  well  fed  and  cared  for  are  profit¬ 
able.  MRS,  s.  E.  P. 


HAY  FOR  HORSES. 

1)0  FARMERS  FEED  TOO  MUCH  ? 

I  think  farmers,  as  a  rule,  feed  too 
much  hay  to  horses  and  not  enough 
grain.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  economical 
to  feed  all  the  hay  they  want,  or  will 
eat.  A  horse  fed  all  he  will  eat  up  clean 
in  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  will 
do  much  better  than  one  that  has  hay 
in  front  of  him  all  the  time.  Although 
I  have  never  fed  cut  hay  (for  my  large 
stock  of  horses  and  buildings  occupy  too 
much  room),  I  know  it  is  the  best  way  to 
feed  hay  cut  and  mixed  with  the  grain. 

j.  w.  AKIN. 

Yes.  I  do  think  that  farmers  as  a  rule 
feed  too  much  hay  to  horses.  Most  good 
horses  will  ruin  themselves  in  three  years 
after  maturity  if  fed  all  they  will  eat ; 
we  call  that  stuffing.  A  horse  can  safely 
be  fed  15  pounds.  The  effect  of  feeding 
only  cut  hay  enough  to  mix  with  the 
grain  is  capital.  If  not  working,  the 
horses  should  have  some  long  hay  to  busy 
themselves  with,  given  a  little  at  a  time 
and  often.  A  b.  holbert. 

Greeley,  Iowa. 


Farmers  usually  feed  horses  too  much 
hay  for  profit  or  the  good  of  the  animals. 
When  properly  fed  on  grain,  they  are  in 
better  condition  for  work  on  the  road  if 
fed  not  over  one-half  the  amount  of  hay 
they  would  eat  if  unlimited,  but  hay 
mixed  with  ground  feed  with  only  a 
handful  of  dry  hay  makes  a  good  feed. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  DAIRY  TEST. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  IT. 

It  is  disappointing  to  note  that  “  One 
Who  Knows  ”  finds  nothing  to  commend 
and  so  much  to  criticise  in  the  great  test 
of  dairy  cows  now  in  progress  at  Chicago, 
as  shown  at  page  535  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  I 
also  know  something  about  this  test,  and 
take  a  different  view  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  now  in  the 
dairy  barns  of  Jackson  Park  nearly  100 
cows,  the  equal  of  which  in  true  dairy 
merits,  proved  daily  by  their  record, 
never  stood  together  before.  These  have 
been  collected  at  a  great  cost  of  money 
and  labor,  selected  by  competent  judges 
of  the  breeds  represented,  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  years  before  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  dairy  stock  will  occur  again.  To 
those  who  can  afford  it,  and  who  love 
fine  cattle,  the  sight  of  this  remarkable 
collection  of  cows  is  alone  worth  a  trip 
to  Chicago.  But,  besides  these,  several 
hundreds  of  the  best  cattle  in  the  coun¬ 
try  will  soon  be  brought  together  at  the 
exposition  for  the  general  competitive 
shows. 

Next,  any  one  who  knows  must  confess 
that  the  three  dairy  herds  in  this  test  are 
being  handled  under  the  most  unnatural 
and  unfavorable  conditions,  but  with 
rare  judgment  and  in  a  most  skillful 
manner ;  also,  that  the  entire  test  is 
under  the  control  and  close  supervision 
of  a  committee  which  was  constituted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  highest  effi¬ 
ciency  and  absolute  impartiality.  The 
personal  character  and  reputation  of  the 
members  of  the  testing  committee  are 
such  that,  while  individuals  may  carp 
and  criticise,  the  great  mass  of  breeders 
and  dairymen  interested  in  this  trial  have 
entire  confidence  in  its  management  and 
feel  sure  there  are  good  reasons  for  the 
decisions  made  on  the  various  questions 
which  arise. 

No  dairy  test  of  such  magnitude,  or  in¬ 
volving  such  preparation  and  expense, 
was  ever  undertaken  before  ;  and  none 
ever  received  such  long  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  details  for  its  conduct. 
The  rules  finally  adopted  and  which  now 
govern  the  test  were  the  result  of  re¬ 
peated  conferences,  followed  by  volumi¬ 
nous  correspondence,  in  which  every 
dairy  breed,  and,  indeed,  all  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  were  represented  and  all  opinions 
fairly  treated.  With  such  conflicting  in¬ 
terests,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
could  be  fully  satisfied,  but  mutual  con¬ 
cessions  were  made,  and  the  result  was 
such  as  to  remove  all  just  ground  for 
complaint.  The  proceedings  and  revi¬ 
sions  were  animated  by  an  honest  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  justice  to  all  and  to  secure 
results  which  would  bear  the  closest  criti¬ 
cism.  Upon  this  basis  the  rules  were 
framed.  An  outsider  who  disagrees,  or 
thinks  he  sees  a  flaw,  will,  upon  investi¬ 
gation,  find  that  the  point  was  fully  de¬ 
bated  and  that  the  decision  was  based 
upon  reasons  which  commanded  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  representing 
diverse  interests. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  a  scale  of  points 
on  the  worn  subject  of  butter  color,  with 
one  who  cares  nothing  for  solidity  (!). 
But  I  may  remark  that  while  the  scale  of 
points  adopted  for  judging  this  test  but¬ 
ter  does  not  suit  me,  as  I  would  give 
three  times  as  much  value  to  the  element 
of  “  solidity,”  men  of  far  greater  ex¬ 
perience  decided  upon  it,  and  I  accepted 
it,  as  “  One  Who  Knows  ”  might  well  do, 
as  doing  substantial  justice  to  the  facts. 
This  test  is  very  expensive,  and  where  a 
saving  can  be  made,  it  has  to  be  done. 
The  150  pounds  or  thereabout  of  butter 
made  daily,  cannot  be  sacrificed.  And 


made  by  cows  subjected  to  the  sandy 
heat  and  flies  of  Jackson  Park  and  hav¬ 
ing  only  dry  feed  during  the  summer 
months,  this  butter  would  not  “  natur¬ 
ally  ”  (under  these  unnatural  conditions) 
have  the  color  necessary  for  the  market. 
Hence  it  was  decided  to  have  all  made  of 
like  color,  and  omit  this  element  in  scor¬ 
ing.  The  butter  color  used  is  charged, 
and  the  breed  which  requires  the  least 
to  bring  its  butter  to  the  market  stan¬ 
dard,  derives  a  proper  advantage.  The 
facts,  quantity  and  cost,  are  all  parts  of 
the  record  and  there  is  no  fraud  or  decep¬ 
tion  or  “  favoring  of  the  breed  deficient 
in  natural  coloring  ability.”  It  is  not 
true  that  coloring  has  been  required. 
Although  naturally  agreed  to  most  of 
the  time,  while  all  feed  was  dry,  at  least 
two  of  the  breeds  omitted  coloring  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  when  green  (freshly  cut) 
clover  was  supplied.  Here,  again,  on 
tiie  color  question,  reason  and  good  hard 
sense,  governed  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  without  any  prejudice  to  results 
or  the  accuracy  of  the  record. 

There  is  doubtless  very  general  regret 
that  only  three  breeds  of  cattle  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  test.  No  blame  for  this 
can  be  laid  to  the  exposition  authorities, 
or  to  the  “  Columbian  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,”  which  voluntarily  did  so  much  to 
plan  and  promote  the  test.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  missing  breeds  must  be 
held  responsible  for  their  unfortunate 
absence.  Enough  remains  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  dairymen,  and 
the  record,  when  completed,  may  be  im¬ 
plicitly  accepted  as  furnishing  the  truth 
and  the  whole  truth,  regarding  this  great 
and  wholly  unprecedented  comparative 
trial  of  dairy  cows,  henry  e.  alvord. 

Spring  Hill  Farm,  Virginia 


Stop  that  Constant  Hacking,  by  removing 
tlie  Irritation  In  the  throat,  and  subduing  any  ln- 
tl am matlon  that  may  exist  there,  by  using  Dr  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  long  established  remedy  for 
Throat  and  Lung  troubles,  of  fifty  years  popularity. 
—A<lv. 


Have  It  Ready. 

The  liniment,  Phenol  Sodique, 
is  so  good  for  a  wound,  or  worn 
skin,  or  skin  disease,  that  it 
ought  to  be  kept  by  a  horse- 
owner. 

Equally  good  for  human  flesh. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


HILLSCROFT  HERD 

Of  SIIROPS  «IRF8  and  CHESHTRKS.  All 
ages,  both  sexes  Write  your  wants.  ED.  S.  HILT  , 
Peruvllle,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  It  ? 

CitYSTAG  Lake  Stock  Farm,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
Messrs.  Moore  liras.: 

Gentlemen— We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Invest¬ 
ment.  Yours.  &c  ,  S.  Mather  &  Sons. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Heg.  Cheshires,  Beagles  and  Oxford  Sheep. 

Twenty  pigs,  one  to  four  months  old,  In  pairs  not 
akin.  Six  Beagle  I'ups,  eight  weeks  old,  eligible  to 
registry.  live  Oxford  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale  bv 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains.  N.  V 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

tW  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Mil  KIMP  TIIRPQ  COIN  SILVER,  for  Sore 
miLIVinU  I  UDE.0.  and  Obstructed  Teats,  etc. 
\H  Inch,  50c.:  2%  Inch,  80c. :  Improved  Instrument  for 
Opening  Obstructed  Teats,  75c.;  Load  Probe,  25c.— all 
postp’d,  with  Instructions.  G.  I*.  Pilling  A  Son,  115 
So.  11th  8t.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  wilt  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity :  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear!)  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot”  Send  lor  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS. 

GEO.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


HAMPSHIRE  DOWN 
SHEEP. 

Ewes  and  Ewe  Lamhs,  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram 
Lambs  for  sale.  None  bettor  In  America. 

Also  Cheshire  Swine. 

I??”  All  Stock  Registered. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  KOCHS  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FARM  POULTRY. 


Send  for 
Circular. 


PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION  ! 


Farmers  and  Cattle  Raisers, 

are  you  troubled  with  “THE  TEXAN 
FLY?’’  If  so,  WE  can  help  you.  Our 

Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

does  the  business.  No  tiles  will  stay  with  It. 

We  are  dally  receiving  the 


-HIGHEST  TESTIMONIALS. - 

Send  In  your  order.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  It. 


G.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 

Largest  and  ilnest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  301  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure. 


IT  WILL  OONTROL  THI  MOST 
VIOIOUS  HORSOi 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
I  00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ^  I  PP 

N  Ickel,  $  i  .50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  ffiS. 


PROFIT 

IN 

SHEEP. 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  protit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn  “  Sheep  Farming”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tolls  io  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  its  cost  to  anv  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  woriJ. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  vrimals,  and  cowi  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


DHIHB 


OHDEHS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS.  WHSSS- 
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HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS.; 


IMPORTERS  OF 


“It  is  a  wise  man  who  keepeth  his 
own  counsel.”  “Yes;  but  a  wiser  one 
who  can  sell  it  like  a  lawyer.” — Truth. 

Snooper  :  “  He  took  a  drop  too  much 
and  died.”  Skidmore:  “Delirium  tre¬ 
mens?”  Snooper:  “No;  parachute.” — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

“  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  told  you  called  me 
a  swindler  in  a  recent  issue  of  your 
paper?”  “No,  sir,  we  only  print  the 
very  latest  news.” — Fliegende  Blatter. 

“  Williams  seems  to  be  going  all  to 
pieces  since  he  got  married?  ’  “Well, 
that’s  not  surprising — I  understand  that 
he  gets  blown  up  every  day.” — Detroit 
Tribune. 

“  How  would  you  like  to  be  thrashed 
as  I  am  ?  ”  complained  the  wheat  to  the 
corn.  “  I  would  a  good  deal  rather  be 
thrashed  than  have  my  ears  pulled,” 
answered  the  corn. — Life. 

“  Miss  Passed  seems  to  be  aging  rap¬ 
idly?”  “On  the  contrary,  she  ages 
slowly.  Ask  her  and  you  will  discover 
that  she  is  only  two  years  older  now 
than  she  was  10  years  ago.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Harry  St.  Ledger:  “My  dear,  won’t 
you  sew  on  this  button  before  you  go 
out  ?  ”  His  New  Wife  :  “  The  cook  may 
possibly  do  it  for  you,  but  please  bear  in 
mind  you  married  a  type  writer,  not  a 
sewing  machine.” — Life. 

She:  “Sometimes  you  appear  really 


DUTCH 

AND 

FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS,  ACKATUM  and  all  other, 

JAPAN  LII  IES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TU  HE  ROSES,  &c. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


J  M.THORBURN  &Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NtwYjjRK 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 

USe  jf,  The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  in  the  U.  S.  From  '  '  A 

^  I  large  size  trees  for  park  or  street  to  tender  bulbs  a  nd  plants  i  Xg?  VV-w 

!jUL  for  winter  blooming  in  window  or  conservatory.  Large  or 
Tv isJ jfZ,  small  orders  promptly  filled  with  well  grown  stock,  f  \ 

AM  handled  and  packed  right,  guaranteed  to  reach  customers  in  hlCr  ■'  Jgfft 
good  condition.  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  by  mail  a  specialty, 

aS-Loffi  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  \ <; 

39th  YEAR-1000  ACRES— 28  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Present  Low  Prices  sh,ould  not  ,r‘^“  f.°" 

from  sowing  WHEAT  this 
fall.  Raise  all  you  can  and  get  the  benefit  of  better  prices  next  harvest. 
Use  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATES,  made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER 
COMPANY,  the  old  reliable  pioneers.  Their  FERTILIZERS,  chemically  and 
mechanically  perfect,  dry  and  drillable,  produce  BIGGEST  CROPS,  and  perma¬ 
nently  improve  the  soil,  insuring  good  profits  in  Wheat,  and  permanently  improve 
meadows.  They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  most  satisfactory. 

Brands  a  apted  to  all  requirements.  Address 

THE  CLEVELAND  HHYEH  OO., 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


resent  Low  Prices 


ed  Metal 


durability,  and  economy.  Write  for 
irticulats  and  showing  this  material! 

ntal  designs  for  lawns.: 

Co.,  531  Wood  St. .Pittsburgh, Pa! 


_"00f)eST0WN 


manly  and  sometimes  you  are  absolutely 
effeminate.  How  do  you  account  for 
it?”  He:  “  I  suppose  it  is  hereditary. 
Half  my  ancestors  were  males  and  the 
other  half  females.” — Life, 

Artless  Tommy' — Tommy  :  “  Say,  Mr. 
Yabsley,  sister  Laura  said  at  the  table 
this  morning  that  she  thought  you  had 
the  prettiest  mustache  she  ever  saw.” 
Yabsley:  “  You  oughtn’t  to  tell  things 
you  hear  at  the  table,  Tommy.”  Tommy: 
“  But  she  is  going  to  give  me  a  dime  for 
telling  you.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


aWY. "■©»*!?**?  !TA©T«#V» 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  ft  1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQERSOLL,  i  *»  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
BBMjIHBH  Cargo  priceH  iu  any  Quantity. 

Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 


Dinner,  Tea  and  0  oilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks.  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
G«o<l  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St,,  N.  Y. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Pre—ea,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pomps, 
etc  Send  for  Catalogue.  ■ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 


PRESS  CO., 

118  W.WaterSt..  SYRACUSE.  N.Y 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE 

18  to  50  inches  high.  Also  Hog  and  Field  Fences, 
and  Wire  Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  I? High  Street.  DeKalb,  111. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  /  No 
Danger l  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co»,  16  Murray  Sis  Nr  Y 


in  IPDC  TOR  PTC  of  Prune  Land  in  Oregon; 
I  U'AwflC  inMUIO  land  cleared,  trees 
planted,  ready  for  purchaser  to  take  possession,  and 
receive  income  the  fourth  year.  Address 

JAMES  DUNCAN,  104  S  28th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


EflDCAIC  To  settle  an  estate,  two  river 
rUll  OHLCi  farms  near  the  city  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  One  125  and  one  195  acres,  adjoining. 
Very  productive,  well  watered.  Address 

P.  F.  SHEAK,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


IF  set  out  in  July,  August  or  September,  will  produce  a  crop  of 
berries  In  June  next  year.  Our  Midsummer  price-list,  mailed 
free,  describes  the  best  varieties,  which  we  offer  In  strong  rooted 
pot-grown  plants  now  ready  for  delivery.  Also  Celery  and  Cabbage 
Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  for  Summer  and  Fall  Sowing, 
and  seasonable  sundries  for  the  garden 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


KING  OF  THE  POTATO  FIELD. 


IMPROVED 

PATENT 


Won  Every  Field  Contest 


Write  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue  and 
Testimonials. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTE>> 


In  ’91  and  ’92. 

"  *g~rL'T  SIMPLE  in  Construction. 
IvO  PERFECT  in  Operation. 

\Ay  High  Grade.  Low  Price. 

Mr  GUARANTEED 

'  best  digger  on  earth, 

'f'  REGARDLESS  OF  COST. 

>  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


THYMO-CRESOUlSi 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water  ^am¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■  ■  ™  ■■  ■ 

forward  SO  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Better  Wrapper  1  ■■■ilium  11  ■■■—■■  1 

k  tj  RU.IOT  *  no.  PiMr  Mamhftirm.  *»*. 


f%  rirve  POT-GROWN 

QtlU  o STRAWBERRIES 

jajfXM  m  Timbrell  the  best  Strawberry 

■  in  existence.  Be  sure  and  get  plants  direct.  Ed. 

■  ■  Carman  of  Rural  QTaaariinw  a 

■  V  New  Yorker,  says:  I  IIViDKtLL 
is  the  best  berry  all  things  considered,  I  ever  tried.”  A 
full  assortment  of  all  varieties  of  pot-grown  and  layer 
plants,  and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Price  List  Free. 

^Bridgeport’  O.  ARENOW  READY, 


JJL 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  M  #|  |J  M  A 

CNLEAdlED  BH  M 

HARDWOOD  W  I  I  MB 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  8end  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Row.  Boston,  Mass. 


Cornell 

University. 


Four  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Regular,  Special,  Dairy  and  Short  Win¬ 
ter.  Terms  begin  September  25,  1893, 
and  January  3,  1894. 

For  particulars  address 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  IIHACA,  N.  Y. 


fISH  BRPd^ 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 


Illustrated  jn  *he  World  ! 

Catalogue 

FTee-  A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON,  MASS 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Fruit  Packages 

The  Current  Styles  of  Baskets,  Boxes, 
Crates  and  Barrels  Used  in  Market¬ 
ing  Fruits  in  all  Parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Powell,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing.  Illustrated. 

Price,  paper,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts  ,  NewYork. 
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A  RECORD-BREAKING  FARM  TEAM. 
A  Big  Debt  Distanced  In  One  Heat. 

WIFE  AN  EQUAL  PARTNER  ON  TIII8  DAIRY  FARM. 

The  Sort  of  Load  They  Hauled. 


sell  off  my  cows  and  square  up  with  the  world  once  to  tread  the  mow.  You  remember  he  was  danger- 
more.  T.o-day  financial  thunderbolts  are  striking  all  ously  wicked  when  a  yearling,  and  I  had  to  send  him 
about,  and  we  feel,  more  than  ever  before,  that  the  to  the  work-house  to  reform  him.  He  churned,  cut 
farm  home  is  the  safest  castle  in  such  a  storm.”  ensilage,  mowed  hay,  and  took  kindly  to  the  pursuits 

“  That’s  where  you  are  right  of  course,  and  I  con-  of  peace  after  that.” 


“  Your  neighbor,  A.  M.  Connelly,  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  I  ever  knew.”  This  was  the  remark  of 
a  friend  who  lives  in  a  distant  town.  I  have  known 
the  man  he  referred  to  from  his  boyhood,  and  can  say 
that  my  friend’s  estimate  is  not  far  from  wrong,  and 
not  at  all  if  it  is  limited  to  our  locality  and  the  dairy 
business  and  mixed  husbandry  in  which  Mr.  Connelly 
has  achieved  such  signal  success.  Others  may  have 


gratulate  you  while  you  stand  from  under.  But  how 
you  got  there  is  still  a  mystery.  Ayers  P.  got  there  in 
2:3%  the  other  day,  and  the  papers  said  he  was  aided 
by  the  bicycle  sulky,  the  kite-shaped  track  at  Kirk¬ 
wood  and  a  running  mate.  Now  you  have  made  a 
splendid  record  on  an  old-fashioned  track.  To  what 
do  you  attribute  your  exceptional  success  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  ?  ” 


“  How  did  you  get  him  off  the  mows  and  stacks  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  that  was  no  great  job.  We  sometimes  tum¬ 
bled  him  off  on  to  a  load  of  hay  or  a  pile  on  the  floor, 
or  eased  his  fall  with  the  hay  rope.” 

“Mr.  Connelly,  how  did  you  manage  the  bull  on 
the  hay  mow  ?  ” 

“  We  kept  him  tied  out  of  the  way  while  we  were 
pitching  off  a  load,  and  then  drove  him  around  to 


settle  the  hay.” 

“  Of  course  you  used  a  jockey  stick  in  the  ring  for 
safety  ;  Jersey  bulls  are  so  treacherous,  you  know.” 

“  No  ;  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  dispense  with  it,  at  least  it  was  with  him.  A 
man  does  not  have  to  be  a  Spanish  toreador  to  take 
care  of  himself  with  a  bull  on  a  mow  of  loose  hay. 
He  seems  to  realize  that  the  man  has  the  best  under¬ 
standing,  and  it  takes  the  conceit  all  out  of  him.  I 
have  found  that  a  soft  mow  of  hay  is  better  than  the 
best  place  on  earth  to  train  a  vicious  bull.  A  long 

rope  and  a  pitch- 
fork  will  soon 
-N  make  a  loyal  sub- 

ject  of  him.  I 
found  him  very 
\  usefulwhen 

,  V  thrashing,  to  pick 

at  §8»  silo,  1  filled  one 

That  was  the  high- 

\  ever  held  while  in 

^  my  service,  and 

baby  to  bc  beiPed 

down;  but  we 
dropped  him,  and 

A.  M.  Connelly,  the  Dairyman  and  his  Running  (Help)  Mate,  who  Distanced  the  Mortgage.  Fig.  201.  eased  his  fall  with 

no  harm  to  him.” 

“  In  churning,  Mr.  Connelly,  what  tread  power  did 
you  use  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing,  but  one  of  those  old  two-horse  treads 
that  were  in  vogue  25  years  ago  for  thrashing ;  one 
can  be  bought  for  a  song.  It  is  a  shameful  waste  of 
power  to  run  the  churn  and  separator  by  hand  year 
after  year  while  these  useful  machines  rot  by  the 
roadsides  and  the  bulls  bellow  and  tear  up  the  earth  to 
show  what  might  be  done  with  their  surplus  strength.” 

No  Show  for  a  Hay  Loader  Here. 

“  You  rope  your  hay  from  the  field,  I  see  ?  ” 

“Yes,  most  of  it.  It  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way  to  gather  hay.  Why,  my  little  Martin,  only  10 
years  old,  hauled  many  tons  to  the  barns  this  year. 
I  use  a  low  truck-wheeled  cart  with  a  rope  attached 
near  each  wheel.  With  a  little  practice  a  man  and 
boy  can  scoop  half  a  ton  from  the  windrow  as  fast  as 
the  team  can  walk.  When  loading  on  a  wagon, 
usually  men  wait  while  the  team  moves,  so  you  see  I 
get  my  loads  in  the  time  that  is  commonly  wasted. 
Perhaps  you  wouldn’t  believe  it,  but  I  knmv  that  we 
have  had  a  ton  in  the  loop  of  that  rope  several  times 


Mr.  Connelly  looked  his  appreciation  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  very  estimable  wife  who  was  present,  and 
answered  softly,  “  Jessie.” 

“  I  guess  that's  right  too.” 

“  I  know  it  is,  and  there  is  no  sentimental  nonsense 
about  it  either.  You  may  count  up  the  farmers  who 
began  with  nothing  beyond  their  empty  hands  and 
have  prospered  and  you  will  find  them,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  working  in  well-matched  pairs,  able  as  well 
as  willing  to  pull  together  ;  in  short,  they  got  there 
with  a  running  mate  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 


accumulated  more  money  in  the  same  time,  but  not  to 
my  knowledge  by  straight,  legitimate  farming.  Sharp 
commercial  men,  with  headquarters  on  a  farm,  are 
not  rightly  classed  as  his  competitors.  His  farm 
operations  have  been  within  my  own  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  observation,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  have  presented  a  highly  instructive  series  of 
object-lessons  in  systematic,  well-directed  energy  and 
efficiency  resulting  in  an  honorable  success  dur  ng  a 
period  of  agricultural  depression  and  failure. 

Some  one  has  well  said  that  if  a  young  man  is 
anxious  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  the 
first  requisite  is 
the  consent  of  his 

best  captains  in 
any  calling. 

“  Mr.  Connelly, 
how  long  have 
you  been  farming  ?  ”  I  asked  the  other  day. 

“  I  bought  the  Donaldson  farm  in  the  spring  of 
1883  for  $5,120,  paying  $1,100  down.  It  was  a  rough, 
stumpy  hill  farm  of  128  acres,  back  from  the  lake 
road,  and  reached  only  by  a  private  way,  not  a  very 
inviting  prospect  for  a  young  man,  but  the  rich  virgin 
soil  was  there,  and  I  had  faith  in  its  possibilities  I 
also  bought  26  cows,  implements,  etc.,  for  which  I 
gave  my  notes,  swelling  my  debt  to  over  $5,000.” 

“  How  long  did  it  take  to  lift  that  ?  ” 

“  I  squared  it  all  up  in  seven  years.” 

“  What  improvements  did  you  make  meantime  ?  ” 

“  I  stumped  about  40  acres,  planted  an  orchard,  and 
made  other  improvements  to  the  value,  as  I  judge,  of 
about  $1,500.” 

“  When  did  you  buy  the  Pike  place  ?  ” 

“  In  the  fall  of  1891,  80  acres  of  $75  land,  but  it  only 
cost  us  about  $5,000,  as  Mr.  Pike,  who  is  my  wife’s 
uncle  and  foster  father,  wanted  us  to  have  her  old 
home  here  on  Chautauqua.” 

“  And  you  have  only  had  the  products  from  it  one 
year  and  now  the  debt  on  it  is  canceled  ?  ” 

“  That’s  right.  Last  winter  I  made  up  my  mind  to 


mate,  without  whom  honorable  achievement  would  be 
impossible,  is  little  thought  of  or  mentioned  except 
perhaps  when  some  people  say,  as  they  did  of  Ayers 
P.,  ‘If  his  mate  had  been  faster  the  record  would 
have  been  still  better.’” 

I  tell  you,  we  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  how 
much  the  hearty,  sympathetic  eobperation  of  a  strong, 
healthy,  sensible  wife  adds  to  the  power  and  efficiency 
of  both,  just  as  shears  have  leverage  for  use  only 
when  the  two  halves  are  united. 

“You  made  butter  at  home  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  would  again.  Twice  if  I  had  said  so,  we 
could  have  had  a  creamery  within  easy  reach  ;  but  I 
never  could  see  any  advantage  in  one  for  me.  The 
best  butter  always  has  been  made  in  private  dairies, 
but  half  the  gain  is  in  selling.  I  had  a  neat  stencil 
mark  on  my  goods  which  commanded  the  highest 
market  price.  Hogs  and  calves  are  no  small  sources  of 
dairy  profits  and  are  best  managed  with  the  milk  at 
home.” 

“  Didn’t  you  miss  your  Jersey  bull  this  year  in 
haying  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  did.  He  was  worth  more  than  five  men 
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when  we  came  down  that  hill  this  summer,  but  it 
pulls  pretty  hard  on  the  flat.” 

“What’s  the  difference  to  25  cows  whether  their 
hay  is  cut  early  or  late  in  July  ?  ” 

“  Well,  of  course,  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  on 
what  else  they  had,  but  to  me  and  my  pocket  it  would 
be  at  least  $4  a  head,  or  SI 00  on  the  herd — enough  to 
pay  for  the  whole  job.” 

A  word  more  about  this  method  of  “  roping  hay.” 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  lost  arts  of  the  pioneer 
period,  but  capable  of  being  utilized  in  some  situations 
to  great  advantage  in  the  presence  of  costly  and  com¬ 
plicated  “  hay  loaders”  at  the  present  day.  A  man 
trots  his  light  truck- wheeled  cart  to  the  farthest  end 
of  a  big  windrow  of  hay,  lassoes  a  load  and  leads  it 
into  the  barn  forthwith,  loosens  one  end  of  the  rope 
and  trots  back.  Sometimes  a  load  will  be  30  feet  or 
more  in  length.  The  longer  the  better  for  the  man 
who  pitches  it  from  the  floor  to  the  mow,  as  the  pile 
will  not  be  so  big  at  the  back  end  where  he  must 
begin  to  find  his  forkfuls  in  good  order  for  pitching. 
Of  course,  a  horse  fork  may  be  used.  Two  or  more 
men  stay  in  the  barn  and  pitch  continually,  as  the 
next  jag  comes  in  as  they  get  the  floor  clear  (as  I  have 
said  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  are  attached  to  the 
axle  near  the  wheels).  About  80  feet  of  rope  will  be 
needed  and  more  does  no  harm.  To  begin  the  load, 
the  end  of  the  windrow  is  rolled  up  to  make  it  thick, 
say  enough  for  a  hay  cock.  Stop  the  cart  about  25  or 
30  feet  from  it.  Take  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  and 
carry  it  around  the  bunch  of  hay  and  back  to  its  place 
on  the  axle  and  tie  it  there.  Drive  on  ;  now  hold  up 
the  rope  as  it  draws  up  to  the  hay  about  a  foot  high. 
Now  jump  on  the  pile,  fork  in  hand,  and  as  the  hay 
accumulates  stick  the  fork  into  the  windrow,  holding 
it  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  caught  and  moved 
along  by  the  growing  pile  on  which  you  ride.  The 
hay  gradually  works  back  by  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  pressure,  so  that  the 
rear  is  always  the  highest  and  largest, 
although  the  load  may  be  25  or  30  feet 
long.  When  the  row  is  scooped  up 
your  work  is  done  and  you  lie  down  if 
you  choose,  and  ride  to  the  barn.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  a  boy  or  man  must 
drive  the  team  as  you  will  have  to  give 
the  strictest  attention  to  “  loading.” 

My  son,  who  has  worked  my  farm 
this  season,  tells  me  that  he  roped  a 
windrow  to  the  barn,  and  then  had 
occasion  to  cock  one  of  the  same  length 
right  alongside,  which  made  18  cocks, 
or  about  1,800  pounds,  as  he  thinks, 
to  one  load.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  such  loads  are  not  usually  roped. 

Jlut  by  the  use  of  the  cart,  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  originated  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  such  loads  may  be  taken  very 
frequently  if  the  man  who  handles  the 
fork  is  an  expert. 

Mr.  Connelly  told  me  last  night  that, 
when  roping  tVas  practicable,  he  could 
get  in  twice  as  much  hay  in  a  given  time  as  he  could 
by  loading  it  on  a  wagon. 


ground  was  fit  to  work,  I  got  a  ‘  move  on  me,’  and  we 
worked  like  tige*s  to  finish  planting  the  Saturday  be¬ 
fore  the  two  months  of  wet  weather  came  on.  If  I 
had  missed  that  nick  of  time,  as  others  did,  I  should 
have  been  more  than  $1,000  short  of  paying  my  debt 
this  year.  The  ground  was  naturally  pretty  dry,  and 
the  crop  grew  right  along  and  was  out  of  the  way  of 
the  blight.  There  was  no  mystery  about  it.” 

The  Lady  of  the  House  Talks. 

“  And  now,  Mrs.  Connelly,  perhaps  you  will  not 
object  to  telling  how  you  have  kept  up  your  end  of 
the  evener  ?” 

“  Certainly  not,  if  there  are  any  questions  I  can 
answer.  I  will  say,  that  in  the  press  of  haying  and 
harvesting  I  always  tried  to  have  my  housework  well 
in  hand  so  that  the  hired  girl  and  I  could  do  anything 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  work  in  the  fields.  We  did 
more  than  usual  of  the  barn  chores,  such  as  milking, 
feeding  calves,  pigs,  etc.  Sometimes  in  an  emergency 
I  took  the  horse  rake  or  the  tedder.” 

“  Your  girl  was  a  good  one  ?” 

“On,  yes,  Susie  was  a  treasure,  and  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  keep  her  six  years.  We  have  never  spent 
much  time  hunt  ng  for  hired  girls.” 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  le  roy  whitfobd. 


SHEEP  FARMING. 

Home  Lambs  for  Market  and  Home  Market  for  Lambs. 

Part  III. 

General  Management  of  the  Flock. 

I  have  a  few  early  lambs  for  the  early  market,  sev¬ 
eral  later,  and  a  good  many  on  grass  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  sometimes 
make  wonderful  growths.  The  early  lambs  especially 
must  be  well  cared  for.  Sheep  ticks,  like  surplus 
middlemen  and  interest  gatherers  living  by  the  sweat 


Interior  of  a  Connecticut  Sheep  Barn. 


Various  Items  of  Work. 

“  One  more  very  important  question,  Mr.  Connelly  ; 
how  can  you  do  as  much  work  with  one  man  as  some 
farmers  do  with  two  ?  ” 

“  I  don't.  That’s  a  mistake,  as  I  can  convince  any 
hired  man  ip  one  season.  In  fact,  I  often  hire  a  good 
man  the  second  season.  True,  sometimes  we  have  to 
push  or  be  pushed,  but  we  avoid  lots  of  work.  Don’t 
you  see  that  when  a  man  falls  behind  with  his  work  in 
the  spring,  he  has  lost  his  right  of  way  for  the  whole 
season,  and  you  hear  that  ‘  the  weeds  got  the  start,’ 
and  ‘  the  bugs  got  the  start,’  and  ‘  the  work  all  came 
in  a  heap,’  and,  later  on,  the  days  got  short  and  the 
fingers  got  cold,  etc.  With  such  management,  it  takes 
three  men  to  accomplish  what  two  might  have  done  if 
the  work  had  been  kept  well  in  hand  ;  and,  then,  there 
is  worry  that  wears  more  than  work — a  fruitful  source 
of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  with  the  help.” 

“  What  kind  of  stump  puller  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  The  old  screw  machine.” 

“  Do  you  consider  that  the  best  for  heavy  work  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  not  for  all  cases,  but  it  suits  me,  because 
I  could  get  the  stumps  out  alone.  I  could  keep  my 
team  plowing  in  the  same  field,  and  call  the  man  when 
I  needed  a  lift  from  him  or  the  team.  One  year  I  was 
stumping  a  piece  for  corn  when  my  man  was  suddenly 
summoned  as  a  witness  to  the  May  court.  He  was 
held  there  eight  days,  but  I  kept  right  on  stumping 
alone.  When  he  came  back  he  said  he  supposed  we 
must  give  up  planting  corn  in  that  field.  ‘  No,  sir,’ 
said  I  ‘  those  stumps  are  all  out  and  the  field  is  ready 
for  the  plow.’  ” 

“  I  wish  you  would  tell  how  it  happened  that  you 
got  such  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes  last  year  ;  was  it  luck?” 

“  No  :  there  was  no  luck  about  it.  As  soon  as  the 


of  other  men’s  brows,  must  be  got  rid  of  if  either 
sheep  or  men  would  thrive.  As  a  general  rule  for 
feeding  early  lambs,  I  would  suggest  this :  For  the 
first  six  weeks  feed  the  sheep,  that  is,  for  milk.  For 
the  next  six  weeks  feed  the  lambs,  that  is,  make 
them  the  special  study,  still  keeping  up  the  feed  of 
the  sheep.  Young  lambs  can  be  most  readily  seen  to 
just  before  turning  the  sheep  to  pasture. 

These  articles  are  meant  for  those  who  do  not  have 
everything  to  their  liking,  and  for  the  new  winter 
lamb  and  its  mother  a  high,  almost  tight  box,  large 
enough  for  the  dam  and  her  lamb  and  the  shepherd, 
does  splendidly  for  24  hours  where  one  lacks  a  well- 
warmed  stall.  Then,  if  the  mother  owns  the  lamb, 
they  can  be  left  for  the  night  with  little  concern  ;  and 
in  case  she  doesn’t,  it’s  a  very  good  place  to  keep  her 
till  she  does.  A  very  little  care  at  this  time  may  mean 
$5  or  $10  in  your  pocket  a  few  weeks  or  months  later. 
Good  ewes  of  almost  any  breed,  with  good  feed  and  a 
mutton-bred  buck,  will  do,  and  one  can  even  take 
poor  ones,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  start.  But  the 
ideal  sheep  for  early  market  lambs  should  be  a  good 
“  dairy”  animal ;  and  what  is  true  as  to  the  form  of 
the  dairy  cow,  doubtless,  according  to  my  own  obser¬ 
vation,  holds  good  in  the  choice  of  the  ewes  for  early 
market  lambs.  Large  hind-quarters  indicate  milk  in 
the  dam,  and  also  bring  the  highest-priced  lambs. 

A  Large  Field  Open. 

The  opportunities  open  to  this  farm  enterprise  are 
widespread.  The  field  is  the  world  and  is  almost 
utterly  unworked.  In  Great  Britain  so  rare  is  this 
sort  of  business  as  to  cause  comment  when  farmers 
begin  to  do  it,  though  no  doubt  it  may  have  been  done 
here  and  there  in  both  countries.  Scattered  all  over 
our  land  are  hundreds  of  cities  and  villages  furnished 
now,  no  doubt,  almost  wholly  through  market-men 
with  lamb  and  mutton,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 


with  poultry.  The  last  census  gives  3,715  of  over 
1,000  each.  These  afford  opportunity,  then,  for 
many  thousand  farmers  to  dispense  with  the  middle¬ 
man  and  save  his  profits  to  themselves,  as  is  done  by 
so  many  dairymen  who  peddle  their  milk  directly  to 
consumers.  With  beef  this  is  hardly  practicable  in 
these  days  of  cellar  furnaces  in  winter  and  disuse  of 
salt  meat  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  the  sheep  we 
have  a  way  of  escape,  however,  from  the  knives  of 
the  middlemen ;  for  sheep  are  themselves  of  conven¬ 
ient  retail  size.  We  count  8  to  10  sheep  to  a  cow  as 
to  cost  of  keeping,  and  this  is  also  about  the  equilib¬ 
rium  as  to  weight.  Especially  here  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  this  plan  feasible,  and  the  sheep  business 
seems  bound  to  increase.  Mutton  and  lamb  are  be¬ 
coming  popular,  and  thousands  are  now  brought 
yearly  from  elsewhere  to  supply  even  the  present 
demand. 

If  your  market-man  would  pay  eight  or  nine  cents 
where  now  he  pays  six  or  seven  cents,  you  could  then 
afford  to  employ  him  to  do  your  work.  There  is  little 
likelihood,  however,  of  his  doing  so  until  you  teach 
him  a  lesson  showing  him  the  possibility  of  your  in¬ 
dependence  of  him  and  that  you  personally  have  inde¬ 
pendence  enough  to  make  the  most  of  your  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  has  seemed  difficult  sometimes  to  sell 
a  home-grown  lamb  hereabouts  at  any  price,  and  it 
has  been  claimed  that  our  butchers  are  under  a  con¬ 
tract  to  buy  of  the  big  Western  dealers  and  to  pay 
them  a  royalty  (or  fine)  of  one  cent  per  pound  for 
each  home-grown  lamb  bought.  If  so,  of  course  that 
cent  a  pound  is  taken  off  the  price  to  the  Eastern 
farmer  and  accounts  for  a  decrease  of  one  cent  per 
pound  in  the  price.  There  is  a  somewhat  limited  but 
growing  market  for  fall  and  winter  lambs.  A  local 
summer  boarding-house  keeper  is  quoted  as  saying 
of  certain  classes  to-day  that  they  want  larks’  giz¬ 
zards  and  want  them  to  sing  going 
down.  Luxury  is  on  the  increase. 
Other  things  being  equal,  and  were 
it  healthy,  universal  or  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  just  desserts,  it 
would  be  all  right ;  but  it  is  notably 
not  so,  and  luxuriousness  is  enjoyed 
without  labor  or  equivalent  service  to 
the  world.  However,  while  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  morals  and  of  politics,  we  should 
seek  to  do  away  with  it,  as  a  matter  of 
business  we  are  compelled  to  cater  to 
it,  and  the  furnishing  of  luxuries  in 
all  lines  is  probably  somewhat  more 
profitable  than  necessaries  and  com¬ 
monplaces.  The  “  spring  lamb  trade,” 
or  the  furnishing  of  sucklings  at  all 
seasons,  is  worthy  of  attention.  And 
right  here,  would  it  not  be  well  that 
the  form  of  our  market  reports  should 
be  changed  in  view  of  this  new  devel¬ 
opment,  quoting  sucklings,  or  fall  and 
winter,  as  well  as  “  spring  lambs  ?  ” 
The  latter  now  often  mean  yearlings. 

By  doing  one  s  own  marketing,  he 
will  keep  more  in  touch  with  the  world.  It  did  David 
good  (fresh  from  dealing  with  the  dog  nuisance  in  the 
form  of  the  lion  and  the  bear)  to  get  away  from  his 
flocks  for  a  time  and  meet  and  measure  swords  with 
the  Philistines,  as  on  the  other  hand  it  also  did  Moses 
good  to  get  away  from  the  Egyptians  and  out  among 
the  flocks,  taking  the  anarchism  out  of  him,  and 
teaching  him,  as  a  reformer,  to  carry  a  steadier,  less 
violent  hand,  and  perhaps  we  may  say,  too,  that 
living  near  to  Nature’s  heart,  the  tender,  watchful 
and  re  flective  life  of  the  shepherd  fitted  him  to  at  last 
become  the  greatest  law-giver  and  grandest  human 
character  in  all  history. 

Be  frank,  fair,  polite,  but  always  self-respecting 
and  never  “small”  with  customers  and  they  will  not 
regard  you  as  a  mere  peddler  and  a  nuisance.  They 
secretly  rather  like  to  come  in  contact,  now  and  then, 
with  the  farmers — if  at  the  back-door  and  never  in  a 
social  way.  They  bring  along  with  them  something 
of  the  “freshness”  of  green  fields,  perhaps  1  Above 
all,  whether  sheep  farming  or  general  farming,  let  us 
not  become  so  absorbed  in  the  smaller  details  of  the 
vocation— the  raising,  selling  of  produce,  etc.— as  to 
neglect  our  broad  and  higher  interests. 

Sheep  farming  seems  specially  favorable  to  poetry, 
piety  and  politics.  Around  it  cluster  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  legends,  incidents  and  memories  of  the 
past.  Even  the  slaying  of  the  lamb  calls  to  mind  the 
priestly  office  with  its  associations  and  typical  teach¬ 
ings.  “  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures, 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.”  “  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge  !”  Who  could 
have  written  these  but  the  shepherd  farmer  lad  lead¬ 
ing  his  flocks  to  the  river  meadows  in  the  morning 
and  watching  the  heavens  from  the  hills  at  night. 
And  he  again  it  was  who,  heedless  of  sneers  uttered 
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against  him  as  a  ‘  ‘hayseed”  by  his  professional  brethren , 
and  ignoring  their  advice  to  let  politics  alone  and 
tend  to  his  farming,  went  straight  ahead  in  faith  and 
confidence,  and  overcame  the  gigantic  political  foes  of 
that  primitive  time. 

Future  Possibilities. 

It  may  be  that  for  the  future,  finding  it  cheaper  to 
“  mind  our  own  business  ”  in  a  few  matters,  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  practice  to  all  practicable  fields,  even 
making  up  our  own  wool  upon  the  farm,  we  may 
come  to  see  again,  under  better  and  broader  condi¬ 
tions,  somewhat  of  the  old-time  farm  ascendancy,  “  in¬ 
dustrial  independence  ”  and  self-centered  life.  Then 
would  many  of  the  present  problems  of  the  farm  be 
willingly  solved;  such  as  that  of  transportation  and 
sophisms  about  a  “  market  ”  for  farmers  would  be  at  a 
discount.  For  with  materials  made  and  used  where 
raised,  largely,  transportation  would  be  at  the  mini¬ 
mum,  and  the  workmen  would  constitute — not  a  home 
market — but,  much  better,  a  cheerful  market  at  home. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  papers  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  tendency  to  invention  of  machinery  better 
enabling  people  to  practice  these  home  manufactures. 
In  figuring  it  more  economical  that  our  products 
should  be  made  up  in  large  factories  distant  from 
where  the  raw  materials  are  produced,  is  the  travel  of 
the  farmer  in  carrying  them  and  of  carrying  food  to 
the  workmen  taken  into  account?  Certainly  not  at 
the  same  rates  charged  by  the  doctors  for  riding  over 
the  very  same  ground.  A  wetmore. 


SOME  TALKS  ABOUT  TOMATOES. 

HOW  WE  RAISED  THE  R.  N.-Y.  CROSS-BREEDS. 

The  wish  expressed  in  The  Rural  a  short  time  ago 
that  its  readers  would  give  the  cross-bred  tomatoes 
(sent  ou;  last  spring)  good  care  I  have  tried  to  fol¬ 
low  since  the  seeds  were  received.  This 
was  on  March  21,  when  they  were  sown 
in  the  hot-bed,  from  which  25  plants 
were  obtained  and  planted  in  small 
pots  and  kept  in  the  hot-bed  until  May 
22,  when  they  were  transplanted  out- 
of-doors  in  the  garden  four  feet  apart 
each  way.  In  June  light  trellises  of 
four  pickets  were  made,  each  being 
four  feet  long  and  sharpened  on  one 
end.  To  these  laths  one  foot  long  were 
nailed,  and  then  driven  about  a  foot 
into  the  ground,  leaving  a  distance  of 
three  feet  to  go  between.  The  plants 
all  showed  a  tendency  to  get  outside 
their  inclosures,  but  every  day  or  two 
the  vines  were  looked  over  and  placed 
inside  and  kept  there  until,  in  July, 
the  tallest  began  to  look  for  further 
support  or  take  to  the  ground.  Three 
additional  trellises  were  made  and 
securely  fastened  on  top  of  the  others 
containing  the  most  vigorous  plants, 
and  after  they  had  been  fastened  the 
trellises  measured  six  feet  above  the 
ground.  On  July  25  (125  days  from 
the  time  the  seeds  were  sown)  the  first  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  were  picked  from  a  plant  bearing  rather  small 
fruit  in  bunches.  Two  of  the  other  plants  showed 
the  first  ripe  ones  three  days  later;  and  to-day 
— August  1 — the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  203  was  taken, 
at  which  time  some  of  the  plants  had  attained  a  height 
of  seven  feet  and  were  growing  apparently  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  ever.  A  pole  or  stake  projecting  8K  feet  out 
of  the  ground  was  put  near  one  of  the  plants  for 
further  support  if  necessary  and  unless  cut  down  by 
the  frost,  additional  supports  may  be  given  to  test  the 
additional  value  they  may  have  as  climbers.  This 
pole  is  shown  on  the  left  in  the  picture. 

For  further  contrast  and  to  show  how  a  person  looks 
standing  among  such  plants,  a  picture  is  shown  of  the 
man  who  took  care  of  them  during  their  growth. 
The  fruits  borne  on  the  several  plants  are  nearly  all 
different ;  some  are  about  the  size  of  a  Dwarf  Champion 
tomato,  others  are  larger,  but  none  down  to  date  is 
of  extra  la^ge  size.  Nearly  all  grow  in  clusters  upon 
one  of  which  I  counted  14  medium-sized  tomatoes. 
Three  are  apparently  of  the  Peach,  one  Plum  and  one 
of  the  Pear  variety.  One  has  very  large,  potato-shaped 
leaves  ;  another  shows  very  fine  leaves  and,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  bears  nice  and  large,  smooth  toma¬ 
toes.  The  two  most  vigorous-growing  plants  are 
coarse-leaved  and  bear  the  roughest  fruit.  The  ground 
where  these  plants  are  growing  had  been  thoroughly 
and  deeply  plowed  and  well  manured  last  fall  with 
stable  manure,  in  addition  to  which  it  received  a 
liberal  dressing  of  Mapes’s  complete  fertilizer.  It  was 
frequently  hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  early  in 
July  received  a  mulch  of  five  inches  of  coarse  manure. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  J.  v.  l. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  look  like  “Tree  Tomatoes.”  We 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  cross-bred  tomatoes 
will  make  valuable  varieties. 


Some  Hudson  River  Notes. 

I  send  my  experience  this  year  with  some  varieties 
of  tomatoes  not  all  new,  but  both  new  and  old.  Early 
Ruby — seed  from  Henderson  &  Co. — very  early,  and 
good  for  that  cause  only,  as  when  larger  and  more 
regular  kinds  come,  it  cannot  be  sold,  but  it  certainly 
comes  in  when  tomatoes  are  high  and  scarce.  Ponde- 
rosa — seed  from  the  same  firm — very  prolific  as  well  as 
large,  a  good  tomato  for  home  canning,  but  a  poor  one 
for  a  retailer  t~>  measure  up,  many  specimens  are  also 
irregular.  Terra  Cotta — seed  from  Thorburn  &  Co. — 
certainly  a  novelty  ;  too  soft  for  shipping ;  flavor  good , 
not  at  all  acid,  in  fact,  nearly  sweet,  yet  not  insipid  ; 
not  all  terra  cotta  in  color,  but  very  much  mixed  ;  I 
have  pink,  scarlet,  terra  cotta  and  lemon-yellow  all 
from  one  packet  of  seed.  All  are  nearly  similar  in 
shape  and  somewhat  fluted  down  the  sides,  not  at  all 
fixed  in  type,  and  it  is  worthless  except  as  a  novelty. 
Ignotum — seed  from  Thorburn  &  Co  — bears  fine, 
large,  smooth  tomatoes,  medium  early,  ripens  well  and 
is  a  good  shipper,  a  first-class  variety.  Livingston’s 
Favorite — sefed  from  Thorburn  &  Co. — like  the  above, 
except  in  color.  It  is  my  standard  shipping  tomato, 
as  I  have  found  none  to  excel  and  few  to  equal  it. 
All  the  tomatoes  are  of  large  size,  but  they  have  been 
more  uneven  and  fluted  this  season  than  usual — prob¬ 
ably  on  account  of  the  drought.  J.  v.  c. 

Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Notes  from  Niagara. 

The  cross-bred  tomato  seeds  sent  me  are  beginning 
to  yield  fruit.  They  were  not  sown  so  early  as  the 
main  crop,  so  that  I  cannot  compare  the  two  in  regard 
to  earlinese,  but  there  are  some  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  that  I  will  note. 

I  presume  that  nearly  all  tomato  growers  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Dwarf  Champion.  I  have  one  plant 


that  shows  the  peculiarities  of  this  variety  in  an  in¬ 
tense  degree.  It  was  not  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  the 
other  plants  started  at  the  same  time,  when  I  took  it 
out  of  the  hot-bed.  Now  it  stands  stiff,  straight  and 
stubbed  18  inches  high  with  short  branches  and  in¬ 
tensely  green,  crinkly  leaves  bearing  30  green  toma¬ 
toes,  the  largest  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  A 
branch  11  inches  long  springs  from  near  the  root  and 
stands  up  in  the  same  sturdy  fashion.  It  comes  nearer 
to  a  tree  tomato  than  any  other  thing  I  have  yet  seen. 
Probably  it  is  not  practically  valuable,  but  it  is  a  first- 
class  curiosity.  Another  of  the  seedlings  is  pear- 
shaped  and  yellow  and  is  the  largest  I  have  ever 
seen  of  that  shape.  Still  another  shows  Ponderosa 
parentage. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  I  first  came  into  possession 
of  the  Mikado  or  Turner’s  Hybrid  tomato.  Its  chief 
merit  with  me  was  that  it  yielded  more  compara¬ 
tively  early  tomatoes  than  any  other  kind  ;  but  the 
pink  color  was  not  attractive,  and  it  bore  many  small 
fruits,  and  the  larger  ones  were  not  very  shapely  and 
smooth.  I  think  it  was  the  second  year  after  I  began 
to  sow  this  variety,  that  I  discovered  a  single  plant 
that  had  the  same  uncut,  potato-like  leaves  as  the 
Mikado,  but  with  bright  red  fruit  that  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  shape  and  evenness  of  size  and  equally 
early.  This  I  thought  a  great  acquisition  and  sowed 
nearly  all  of  my  seed  from  it.  Hut  the  next  year  I 
had  what  seemed  to  be  a  still  greater  improvement. 
Though  it  retained  the  pink  color,  it  was  large,  round 
and  as  smooth  as  an  apple  and  very  uniform.  These 
have  since  been  my  leading  kinds.  They  seem  flatter 
than  at  first,  but  very  symmetrical  and  compare  well 
with  the  Ignotum  in  size  and  are  fairly  early. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  H.  j.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Seeds  of  this  tomato  might  be  sent  to  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  River  Edge,  N.  J.,  for  trial. 


“Certified  Milk.” 

A  CERTIFICATE  OF  WHAT? 

HEALTH  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Part  III. 

What  Are  Certified  Cows  P 
The  question  of  the  health  of  the  cows  in  this  stable 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length.  This  matter 
was  considered  of  even  more  importance  thafi  feeding. 
After  long  study,  the  following  agreement  was  decided 
upon  : 

It  Is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the  following  unhealthy 
conditions  shall  be  sufficient  reason  to  exclude  an  animal  from  the 
herd  used  for  any  purpose  In  the  aforesaid  dairy:  Any  animal  that 
Is  judged  by  a  competent  observer  to  suffer  from  tuberculosis,  even 
though  the  disease  be  localized  In  a  part  distant  from  the  vital  organs; 
any  animal  with  fever;  any  animal  suffering  from  septic  absorption, 
or  other  disease  following  or  associated  with  parturition;  any  animal 
suffering  either  from  mammltls  or  mammary  abscess;  any  animal 
with  persistent  diarrhea,  or  any  other  abnormal  physical  condition 
which  could  1-.  any  way  be  detrimental  to  the  character  of  the  milk. 

It  Is  furthermore  agreed  that  when  an  animal  shall  be  found  bv  acom- 
petent  observer  to  be  In  a  state  of  ill  health  prejudicial  either  to  the 
other  animals  In  the  herd  or  to  human  health,  the  same  shall  be  re¬ 
moved  Immediately,  and  If,  In  the  judgment  of  the  parties  of  the  tlrst 
part,  It  Is  necessary,  shall  be  killed  within  12  hours  thereafter. 

It  Is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
exclude  from  the  herd  used  for  producing  certified  milk,  Immediately 
after  discovery,  any  animal  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  any 
animal  that  was  not  as  a  heifer  kept  sterile  during  Its  first  27  months; 
any  phenomenal  milker,  except  when  glandular  disease,  or  tubercle, 
has  first  been  excluded  by  a  competent  observer. 

It  Is  furthermore  agreed  that  If  at  any  time  It  Is  desired  by  the  par- 
tlej  of  the  first  part  that  a  different  breed  of  milch  cows  Bhould  be 
substituted  for  the  one  In  use,  In  order  that  the  standard  of  quality 
In  tt  e  milk  may  be  raised,  the  party  of  the  second  part  will  endeavor 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  Mr.  Fianeisco  pays 
for  bimonthly  examinations  of  a  veterinarian  who 
would  be  very  apt  to  detect  any  of  these  diseases.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  exterior  examinations  for 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  will  not  detect  the  disease 
in  its  earliest  stages.  The  only  case  ever  found  on 
Mr.  Francisco’s  farm  was  some  years 
ago  when  he  bought  a  cow.  The 
veterinarian  pronounced  her  healthy, 
but  somehow  she  did  not  look  right 
and  Mr.  Francisco  put  her  off  by  herself 
to  watch  her  symptoms.  She  developed 
a  genuine  case  of  tuberculosis.  In  these 
days,  however,  the  test  of  inoculat¬ 
ing  with  tuberculine  is  sure,  and  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  can  tell  the  disease  to  almost 
a  certainty. 

“What  breed  of  cattle  will  permit 
you  to  live  up  to  these  strict  rules  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“I  keep  Jerseys  and  their  grades 
and  some  Holsteins ;  the  mixed  milk 
gives  good  satisfaction  ?  ” 

“Would  Holstein  milk  alone  satisfy 
your  trade  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  is  not  rich  enough  and  is  not 
highly  colored.” 

“  What  bulls  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Jersey  and  Holstein.” 

“You  are  raising  some  Holstein  young 
stock  then?” 

“No.” 

“  Why  then  do  you  keep  a  Holstein  bull  ?” 

“  For  big  calves.  Many  of  my  cows  are  good-sized 
animals  that  give  lots  of  milk,  but  not  enough  to  rank 
as  breeders.  I  do  not  care  to  raise  their  calves  and  so 
have  them  serve!  by  the  big  Holstein  bull.  This 
ensures  a  big  calf  which  sells  for  a  good  price  to  the 
butcher — considerably  more  than  I  could  get  for  a 
smaller  calf.  Bulls  of  this  cross  are  often  sold  to  head 
the  herds  of  other  milkmen.  An  extra  fine  heifer  calf 
might  also  be  raised.  Strong,  active  Jerseys  and  their 
grades  are  the  cows  I  want,  however.” 

“  Does  it  pay  you  to  raise  your  own  cows  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  because  it  is  hard  to  buy  such  cows  as  I  want 
for  ordinary  prices.  Such  animals  usually  command 
a  high  price  because  of  their  breeding  excellence.  I 
propose  to  work  up  to  200  milkers,  and  that  means  a 
perfect  army  of  young  stock  and  dry  cows.” 

“  What  about  the  story  that  Jerseys  are  delicate 
and  diseased  ?  ” 

“  Look  at  these  cows.  What  other  answer  is  needed? 
These  cows  stand  inspection  month  after  month  ;  of 
course  there  are  delicate  Jerseys  just  as  there  are  del¬ 
icate  people.  I  have  proved  in  my  breeding  that  the 
best  and  purest  Jersey  blood  is  the  most  profitable  for 
practical  dairying,  and  the  healthiest  too,  if  handled 
properly.” 

“  What  about  the  Guernseys  ?  ” 

“They  are  fine  cattle,  too.  Larger  and  stronger 
than  the  Jerseys,  and  probably  capable  with  proper 
development,  of  getting  as  much  milk  and  butter  out 
of  their  food.” 

“  According  to  this  agreement  these  doctors  could 
take  any  cow  out  of  your  herd  and  slaughter  her  if 
the  veterinarian  said  she  was  badly  diseased  ?  ” 

“  That  is  so,  and  it  suits  me  well  enough.  I  don’t 
propose  ever  to  have  the  veterinarian  find  a  sick  cow 
in  the  herd  if  I  can  help  it.  I  hope  to  get  all  such-out 
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before  be  comes  around.  The  diseases  mentioned  are 
those  quite  often  found  in  dairy  herds.  I  can  go  into 
hundreds  of  dair'es  and  find  cows  afflicted  with  some 
of  the  diseases  named  in  that  statement ;  yet  the  milk 
all  goes  to  market.  It  is  uncertified  though.” 

The  Food  for  Certified  Milk, 

The  article  relating  to  food  reads  thus  : 

It  Is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the  methods  of  feeding  the 
cows  furnishing  the  certified  milk  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  parties  of  the  first  part.  The  feed  and  fodder  shall  consist  only 
of  nutritious  and  wholesome  materials;  such  as  grass,  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  whole  grain,  or  the  entire  result  of  the  grist.  No  mater¬ 
ials  shall  he  used  which  are  or  may  become  Injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  animals,  There  shall  not  be  fed  at  any  time  or  In  any  quantity, 
either  aline  or  mixed  with  other  feed  or  fodder,  hulls,  screenings,  wet 
or  dry  brewers’ grains,  oil  cake,  any  of  the  refuse  from  distilleries, 
glucose  or  starch  factories,  dry  or  wet.  any  by-product  In  the  treatment 
of  grain,  low  wet  meadow  grass,  or  any  of  the  questionable  or  ex¬ 
hausted  feeds  or  fodders  employed  either  to  Increase  the  milking 
capacity  of  the  animal,  or  that  will  produce  an  Impoverished  milk,  or 
that  will  Impart  to  It  unnatural  odors  or  flavors.  Nor  shall  the  cows 
be  allowed  to  cat  green  or  worm  eaten  fruit,  carcasses,  poisonous 
weeds,  or  to  drink  poisonous  or  stagnant  water. 

“  That  takes  much  of  the  cheaper  grains  in  the 
market  out  of  your  hands,  doesn’t  it  V  ” 

“  Yes,  but  there  are  plenty  more  with  good  corn 
meal  and  bran.” 

“  What  do  you  feed,  anyway  ?  ” 

“  For  years  I  have  fed  a  mixture  of  200  pounds  of 
the  best  corn  meal,  100  pounds  malt  sprouts  and  100 
pounds  bran.  This  is  mixed  with  water  12  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding,  and  is  fed  in  the  form  of  a  soft  mush. 

I  have  given  up  both  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meals, 
and  am  ready  to  let  the  sprouts  go  and  feed  only 
sweet  corn  meal  and  bran.” 

Your  feed  bill  must  be  heavy.” 

*•  It  was  over  $4,000  for  grain  alone  last  year.” 

“  What  bulky  fodder  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  Hay— mostly  clover,  ensilage,  turnips  and  stalks. 
We  also  feed  some  grain-hay— half  oats  and  wheat 
sown  together  and  cut  just  before  fully  headed.  This 
makes  a  fine  feed  for  soiling  just  before  green  corn  is 
ready,  or  even  to  cure  for  hay.  It  is  also  a  splendid 
way  for  us  to  seed  to  grass.  We  feed  a  good  many 
turnips,  which  are  fine  for  use  between  the  end  of 
the  pasture  and  the  opening  of  the  silo.  We  feed 
them  whole  and  let  the  cows  eat  them  while  we  are 
milking.  We  use  flat  turnips  or  sugar  beets.  Our 
pasture  contains  125  acres,  and  we  are  constantly  im¬ 
proving  it  by  working  and  reseeding.  It  is  one  of 
our  experiments  to  see  how  many  cows  can  be  past¬ 
ured  on  one  acre.  We  mow  our  pastures  in  August 
and  use  the  crop  for  bedding.” 

“  You  feed  ensilage,  I  see  !  ” 

“Yes,  but  for  a  long  time  I  thought  the  doctors 
would  throw  it  out.  They  made  many  investigations 
about  it,  but  finally  decided  that  it  was  a  safe  food 
when  carefully  made  and  fed.” 

“  Would  it  not  have  been  a  sad  loss  to  try  to  get 
along  without  the  silo  ?  ” 

“  It  would  have  been  inconvenient,  but  I  could  have 
arranged  it  by  cutting  my  dry  stalks  and  steaming 
them  and  also  by  feeding  more  beets.  Ensilage  is  a 
handy  food,  but  by  cutting  and  steaming  dried  hay 
and  stalks  I  can  get  all  the  ‘succulence’  I  need.” 


(Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  call 
fora  variety  of  answers.  We  ask  all  who  have  any  experiences  or 
suggestions  to  oiler  to  talk  into  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ear  at  once.) 

How  is  the  Extractor  ?— Why  do  we  not  hear  more 
about  the  butter  extractor  ?  Have  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  any  experience  with  it  ?  Does  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  sweet  milk  as  made  by  the  extractor  find 
as  ready  a  market  as  that  from  ripened  cream  ? 

Harwinton,  Conn.  h.  v.  t. 

R.  N.-Y.— There  are  some  extractors  still  in  use  and 
we  hope  those  who  use  them  will  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions.  The  market  for  sweet  cream  butter  is  limited, 
but  constantly  growing. 


Is  Thompson’s  Prolific? — Must  Thompson’s  Pro¬ 
lific  raspberry  be  set  near  some  other  variety  to  make 
it  bear  well  ?  I  have  a  row  of  25  plants  of  that  variety 
that  produce  no  perfect  berries,  though  I  have  fruited 
them  two  years.  On  one  side  of  the  row  I  have 
Shaffer’s  that  bears  profusely,  and  on  the  other  side 
Stone’s  Hardy  blackberry  ;  the  next  row  is  of  Cuth- 
bert  raspberries,  which  bear  well.  p.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  cannot  say.  Our  specimens  are  grow¬ 
ing  among  other  raspberries.  What  do  others  say  ? 

“Phosphate”  Hurt  the  Grain.- — A  neighbor  was 
induced  to  try  commercial  fertilizers  on  his  wheat 
.last  fall.  An  acid  phosphate  was  used  on  one  strip 
across  the  field  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre,  and 
on  another  strip  a  complete  fertilizer  at  the  same 
rate.  The  field  contains  12  acres,  is  thoroughly  un¬ 
derdrained  and  had  been  heavily  limed.  The  yield 


this  harvest  was  splendid,  but  that  on  the  strips  fer¬ 
tilized  was  noticeably  inferior,  especially  in  the  fact 
that  the  wheat  heads  were  much  smaller  than  those 
where  no  fertilizer  was  used.  Now  why,  in  this  case, 
did  the  fertilizers  reduce  instead  of  increasing  the  yield? 

Blairsville,  Pa.  h.  c.  b. 

R-  N  -Y. — We  do  not  know,  unless  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  was  drilled  in  so  close  to  the  seed  that  it  was 
injured.  Some  of  the  superphosphates  contain  too 
much  sulphuric  acid,  which  corrodes  or  4 •  burns  up  ” 
the  seed.  We  can  kill  a  child  by  feeding  it  poorly 
prepared  food,  but  that  does  not  show  that  food  is 
useless.  We  would  like  to  hear  of  other  cases  where 
the  use  of  superphosphates  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
gra;n.  The  case  as  stated  by  our  friend  is  inexplicable. 
So  small  an  amount  of  phosphate  to  the  acre  could  not 
have  done  much  of  either  good  or  harm 

Non- Sucking  Calf. — My  cow  dropped  a  calf  three 
days  ago,  and  nothing  can  induce  the  little  thing  to 
suck,  though  it  appears  to  be  healthy.  Has  The 
Rural  ever  heard  of  instances  like  this  ?  d.  f.  h. 

Lawton,  Mich. 

R-  N.-Y. — No,  not  exactly.  We  should  consider  it 
a  desirable  quality.  Who  can  duplicate  it  ? 

Wanted  :  A  Water  Carrier  — My  spring  is  about 
120  feet  distant,  and  15  feet  lower  than  my  kitchen  ; 
is  there  any  better  way  to  get  the  water  to  my  house 
than  by  carrying  it  ?  j.  h.  r. 

Smock,  Pa. 


HORSES  AND  HOES ;  NEW  ENGLAND'S  FOES. 

In  central  Maine,  some  years  ago,  lived  a  well-to  do 
farmer  who  used  to  say  that  if  he  had  succeeded  at  all 
in  farming,  and  he  had  no  other  business,  it  was  due 
to  the  avoidance  of  two  things — horses  and  hoeing. 
He  had  noticed,  he  said,  that  his  neighbors  who  kept 
more  horses  than  they  needed  for  use  got  less  out  of 
them  than  out  of  anything  else  in  proportion  to  their 
cost ;  that  they  either  neglected  their  farms  for  their 
hcrses,  or  the  horses  for  the  farms.  It  looks  so  to-day. 
This  section  is  full  of  horses,  yet  in  a  lumber  mill  yard 
close  by  16  of  the  animals  employed  are  from  the  West, 
and  the  only  “  native  ”  is  kept  to  “  run  errands,”  as  he 
is  a  little  faster  than  his  brethren.  I  doubt  if  Dr. 
Webb’s  Hackney  would  have  met  with  better  patron¬ 
age  here  than  in  Vermont.  We  all  want  speed  and 
are  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  for  a 
possible  Nelson,  whose  home  is  close  by,  and  who,  in 
the  matter  of  breeding,  “  sets  the  gait  ”  for  the  whole 
State.  We  sell  a  good  many  nice  horses,  but  keep 
idle  a  host  of  others  that  have  neither  speed,  beauty, 
gait  nor  strength  to  recommend  them.  The  sheep  has 
taken  a  back  seat.  A  third-rate  cow,  this  old  farmer 
said,  was  good  property  compared  with  an  idle  horse, 
for  the  cow  paid  for  her  keep  and  needed  little  care. 

As  for  the  hoe,  he  said  that  tool  had  driven  more 
men  West  than  all  other  causes  put  together.  When  I 
look  about  me  now,  I  think  he  was  right.  The  hoe 
is  still  the  great  implement  of  torture  in  New  England, 
as  well  for  the  boys’  backs  as  for  the  lusty  weeds.  It 
is  responsible  for  more  bent  shoulders  and  stooping 
forms  than  all  other  causes  combined.  It  is  to-day  the 
betenoir  of  Eastern  farming,  and  a  short  sojourn  in 
beautiful  New  England  in  June  will  prove  it. 

Take  the  potato  field,  for  instance.  We  break  up  a 
piece  in  late  fall  or  spring,  harrow  it  with  a  spring- 
tooth,  or  some  other  surface  scratcher,  and  furrow  it 
about  two  inches  deep.  The  potatoes  are  now  dropped, 
and  about  all  the  loose  soil  is  hoed  over  them.  The 
“  old  man  ”  has  attended  to  the  job  thus  far,  but  now 
he  turns  the  piece  over  to  the  “  boys.”  The  field  lies 
thus  till  the  vines  come  up,  and  the  inverted  sod  also, 
which,  left  alone,  has  recovered  from  its  somersault, 
and  is  growing  backward  as  fast  as  green  manure  and 
warm  weather  can  make  it.  Now  comes  the  universal 
scratching  with  hoes,  which  will  torment  all  hands 
till  haying  comes  on,  and  the  weeds  finally  get  the 
upper  hand.  All  the  loose  earth  is  now  hoed  over  the 
hill  in  the  frantic  race  till  it  is  shaped  like  the  pyra¬ 
mid  of  Ghizeh,  and,  in  9  cases  out  of  10,  all  this  dig¬ 
ging  is  in  vain,  and  a  scant  crop  of  100  bushels  rewards 
the  toiling  wielder  of  the  hoe.  No  wonder  the  boys 
want  to  go  West  after  all  this  labor,  with  so  trifling 
a  return. 

We  plant  our  corn  in  patches,  not  strips,  and  do  it 
with  a  one-horse  machine,  without  pole  or  shafts, 
attached  to  the  whiflietree  by  a  foot  of  chain,  and  no 
snake  ever  crawled  so  crooked  a  course  as  this  thing 
does  over  the  corn  field.  It  is  impossible  to  cultivate 
clean  by  machinery  a  field  so  planted,  and  here  again 
the  hoe  comes  in  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  all  summer 
long  the  fight  goes  on.  The  hoe  is  one  of  those  ple¬ 
beian  tools  which  many  farmers  seldom  sharpen,  and 
for  a  man  to  take  a  file  to  the  field  to  keep  it  in  order 
would  be  regarded  as  hard  on  the  hoe  ;  it  would  wear 
it  out  too  fast. 

There  are  notable  exceptions  to  the  bondage  to  the 
hoe  in  New  England,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  main  the  above  is  true,  and  I  have  stated  it  mikLy. 


A  dull  hoe  is  the  most  repellant  tool  in  the  world,  and 
an  exhibit  of  such  as  are  used  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  with  a  few  of  the  crooked  spines  they  have 
made,  would  go  far  to  show  why  the  Eastern  boy  left 
h’’s  home  and  kindred,  and  carved  out  his  fortune  in 
the  West.  If  the  carving  had  required  a  hoe,  he 
would  have  staid  at  home. 

“  And  this  in  Rome  !  ”  This  in  the  New  England  of 
to-day.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  much  of  Massachusetts 
is  to-day  growing  up  to  weeds,  while  the  boys  are 
flocking  to  the  mills  cf  all  kinds  in  the  towns?  I 
don’t  believe  all  this  hand  labor  is  necessary,  but 
no  one  who  knows  the  facts  will  deny  their  existence, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  right  to  tell  the  truth  about  it, 
and  it  may  be  that  in  time  the  wrong  will  be  righted. 
The  boy  who  went  away  from  home  to  avoid  the  hoe¬ 
ing  reminds  me  of  the  old  farmer  whom  the  doctors 
proposed  as  a  last  resort  to  phlebotomize.  Not  having 
been  educated  at  an  agricultural  college,  the  old 
gentleman  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  asked  them  faintly  if  they  couldn’t  kill  him 
in  some  other  way.  o,  g.  paine. 


IN  A  MAINE  GARDEN. 

The  few  Maine  farmers  and  gardeners  who  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  try  the  new  Horticultural  Lima 
pole  bean  this  year  ^consider  it  a  decided  acquisition. 
It  is  very  early  for  a  Lima,  much  earlier  than  Dreer’s 
Bush  or  any  other  Lima,  either  bush  or  pole.  While 
the  Horticultural  Lima  is  not  so  rich  and  nutty  as  the 
pole  Lima  of  Jersey,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  raised 
in  our  short  seasons  ;  hence  we  all  call  it  a  jewel.  As 
I  write  (August  26),  the  lower  pods  on  the  poles  are 
ripening,  big,  fat  and  loDg.  It  is  a  hardy,  vigorous 
grower  and  a  fairly  abundant  cropper.  The  vines  are 
large-leaved  and  stocky,  but  do  not  cling  to  the  poles 
very  well. 

Another  novelty  which  I  like  much  is  Burpee’s  White 
Wonder  cucumber.  It  produces  immense  cucumbers 
that  are  very  solid  and  crisp  and  remarkably  free  from 
seeds.  The  women  of  the  house  like  them  so  well  that 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  save  any  for  seed.  Put  in 
glass  jars  with  White  Wax  bean  pods,  cauliflower  tips 
and  white  onions,  the  little  White  Wonders  make  the 
prettiest  of  white  mixed  pickles.  Try  them. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  squashes  this  year  ?  I 
have  Metcalfs  that  are  exactly  similar  to  Boston  Mar¬ 
rows,  and  my  summer  bush  Scallops  are  white  pump¬ 
kins  with  small  stems  and  big  scars  where  the  blossoms 
fell  off.  My  Cocoanut  squashes  grow  on  bushes,  and 
my  Hubbards  look  like  a  cross  between  a  yellow  hedge¬ 
hog  and  a  hard  shell  “  Nigger  ”  pumpkin.  The  middle 
is  creamy  white,  and  the  ends  the  darkest  of  dark 
green.  They  are  all  small  and  covered  thickly  with 
big,  smooth  warts.  I  bought  all  my  seeds  from  a  re- 
li»ble  seedsman,  save  a  few  which  “  Uncle  Sam”  sent 
me  from  Washington  ;  so  if  there  has  been  any  cross¬ 
breeding,  it  was  done  away  from  my  garden.  I  have 
a  mind  to  save  some  of  my  strongest  “  sports  ”  for  seed. 
If  things  keep  on  this  way,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to 
gather  squash  pies  all  hot  from  the  vines 

The  Early  Six  Weeks  potato  is  the  best  for  early 
market  th;s  year.  Some  may  be  earlier,  but  do  not 
yield  so  well.  The  Early  Six  Weeks  wastes  no  energy 
in  making  tops,  but  puts  everything  into  tubers  They 
are  just  like  prize  winners,  every  one.  tom  ford. 

Bangor,  Me. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  Is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CUTTING  THE  CORN  CROP. 

PRACTICES  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS. 

1.  How  many  hills  do  you  put  In  the  shock?  2.  When  do  you  cut? 
3.  What  tools  are  used  for  cutting?  Are  any  of  the  cutting  machines 
in  use  about  you?  4.  When  small  grain  follows  the  corn,  what  do  you 
do  with  the  shocks?  5.  What  do  you  consider  the  comparative  value 
of  corn  fodder? 

Practices  of  a  Jerseyman. 

As  a  rule,  we  cut  up  corn  04  hills  to  the  shock,  or 
eight  hills  square.  When  very  heavy  and  green  we 
sometimes  cut  6  by  8  hills,  or  48  to  the  shock.  We 
aim  to  cut  as  soon  as  the  grain  on  the  ears  is  glazed, 
provided  the  weather  is  not  sultry  and  warm.  In 
that  case  I  would  defer  cutting  for  more  favorable 
conditions,  for  if  cut  then  the  corn  might  mold  in  the 
shock.  I  use  the  ordinary  implement  made  for  cut¬ 
ting.  The  husking  and  cribbing  of  the  corn  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  convenience — any  time  before  the  snow  flies  is 
early  enough  for  the  work.  I  do  not  believe  the 
fodder  is  materially  injured  by  exposure.  If  we  wish 
to  sow  wheat  or  rye  after  corn,  the  custom  in  this 
locality  is  to  cut  and  carry  off  the  latter  and  shock  it 
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15  rows  each  way,  and  after  husking  sow  the  strips, 
which,  as  a  rule,  we  are  able  to  do  in  due  season.  I 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  power  machinery 
for  cutting  corn,  and  hence  can  express  no  opinion. 
My  experience  in  the  use  of  corn  fodder  is  that  it  is  a 
better  feed  for  cattle  than  clover  hay,  taking  the 
whole  period  during  which  we  are  compelled  to  fod¬ 
der.  Silos  are  not  in  use  among  us,  and  of  course  we 
use  no  corn  stalks  for  ensilage  ;  usually  our  stalks 
as  husked  are  bound  into  convenient  bundles  and 
either  housed  or  put  up  in  ricks,  and  used  as  needed. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  cattle  eat  only  the  blades 
and  husks — the  rest  of  the  stalks,  after  decomposi¬ 
tion,  are  hauled  to  the  fields  and  spread  there  with 
all  the  other  yard  manures.  d  c.  lewis. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 

Handling  Sweet  Corn  in  Maine. 

The  number  of  hills  to  a  shock  is  as  indeterminate 
as  the  ingredients  in  “  Mrs.  Mudlaw’s  pudding.”  Most 
of  our  corn  is  sweet  corn  raised  for  the  canners. 
Much  of  it  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  it  takes  a  lot 
of  hills  for  a  shock.  I  raise  the  medium  growing  five 
to  six  feet,  and  the  number  depends  on  the  rankness 
of  the  fodder,  being  probably  from  40  to  50.  As  soon 
as  the  corn  is  picked,  I  go  over  the  piece  again,  pick 
all  small  ears  and  nubbins,  and  cart  them  to  the  barn 
where  the  7  are  spread  on  the  floor  and  do  not  mold  for 
weeks  if  spread  very  thin.  They  are  fed  to  the  cows. 

I  cut  my  fodder  at  once.  I  cut  with  a  sharp  hoe,  with 
a  handle  about  15  inches  long,  and  commence  with  two 
right-hand  rows,  throwing  an  arm  around  the  hill, 
and  drawing  the  stalks  together  ;  then  one  blow  cuts 
the  butts  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  stalks  are  laid 
down  so  as  to  make  small  bundles  easily  lifted  with 
one  hand  when  tied.  Returning  to  the  next  two  rows, 
the  tops  are  laid  to  the  left  alternately  with  those  of 
the  first  two  rows,  so  that  the  tyer  passes  quickly  from 
one  bundle  to  another,  in  a  straight  line.  I  tie  with 
willow  withes,  about  15  to  18  inches  long,  the  sprouts 
of  this  season’s  growth.  They  are  better  than  strings. 
When  ready  to  shock,  two  men  work  together  and 
build  up  the  shock  with  10  or  12  bundles.  The  shocks 
are  now  tied  at  the  top  with  one  or  two  coarse  withes 
four  or  five  feet  long.  Shocking  around  a  stake  (a 
small  one  will  do  to  prevent  sagging),  is  best  if  the 
fodder  is  to  stand  long.  Fodder  thus  put  up  will  dry 
well  in  rainy  weather,  and  be  greedily  eaten  by  the 
stock.  No  grain  is  sown  on  our  corn  ground  in  the 
fall.  No  machinery  is  used  here  for  cutting  corn,  but 
a  short  blade  set  at  right  angles  in  the  handle  is  more 
often  used  than  the  hoe,  though  it  is  slower  and  harder 
work  to  use  it.  An  acre  of  gocd  corn  fodder  is  valued 
as  equal  to  an  acre  of  Timothy  hay,  and  it  is  usually 
fed  to  milch  cows  till  late  in  the  fall.  o.  s.  paink. 

Cutting  in  Shock  and  Stable. 

Here,  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  corn  is  cut  and  put  in 
shocks  of  from  (50  to  120  hills  each.  It  is  cut  as  soon 
as  it  is  thought  safe  from  molding  in  the  shock.  The 
old-fashioned  cutters  made  from  old,  worn-out  scythes, 
and  those  of  similar  shape  sold  at  hardware  stores, 
are  the  tools  in  use  here,  no  machines  having  as  yet 
been  tried.  Corn  is  generally  husked  as  soon  as  dry 
enough  to  keep  without  molding  in  the  crib.  The 
fodder  is  tied  in  bundles  and  put  in  shocks  of  about 
20  bundles  each,  to  be  hauled  through  winter  and  fed 
in  the  barnyard,  or  very  often  on  a  sod  field.  When 
wheat  follows  corn,  the  con- mon  practice  is  to  carry 
in  10  to  15  rows  on  each  side  of  the  shock  row,  making 
large  and  close  shocks,  seeding  only  between  the 
shock  rows.  Formerly  the  strips  thus  left  were  sown 
to  oats  in  the  spring,  but  now  they  are  left  bare  so  as 
not  to  hinder  in  machine  cutting.  The  foregoing  is 
the  common  practice  ;  a  few  farmers,  however,  do 
better. 

My  practice  is  to  seed  the  strips  before  cutting  the 
corn,  and  I  do  not  carry  in  more  than  six  or  eight 
rows  on  each  side.  I  check-row  in  planting,  and  in 
cutting  make  the  shock  rows  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  last  cultivation,  so  that  the  harrow  and 
drill  level  down  the  ridges,  making  the  ground  more 
level  and  smooth  so  that  I  sometimes  sow  it  to  grass. 
I  consider  my  fodder  wortb  more  than  half  as  much 
as  hay.  It  is  put  in  the  barn  as  soon  as  husked  and  is 
cut  five  inches  long  and  fed  in  the  stable  to  the  milch 
cows.  I  first  tried  cutting  it  short,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  the  length  up  to  five  inches.  When  cut  fine 
the  cows  nosed  around  through  it  to  get  the  blades, 
which  were  so  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  stalks 
that  they  left  much  of  the  best  uneaten.  Of  course, 
scant  feeding  might  compel  them  to  eat  all  clean,  but 
trying  that  isn’t  business  when  one  wants  milk.  When 
fed  as  I  feed,  the  cows  eat  all  the  blades  and  husks  and 
some  of  the  tops;  the  coarse  stuff  is  thrown  under 
them  for  bedding  and  is  preferable  to  straw,  while 
the  latter  is  preferable  as  feed.  The  cutting  adds 
nothing  to  the  food  value  ;  it  only  prevents  waste  and 
makes  it  more  convenient  to  handle  the  staff  in  the 
Stable.  J.  H.  RITTENHOUSE. 


Where  to  Put  Corn  Stalk  Manure. 

Corn  in  this  patt  of  Ohio  is  nearly  always  cut  12  hills 
square.  We  begin  to  cut  about  the  second  week  in 
September  and  keep  it  up  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
The  straight  corn-cutting  knife  is  used.  Many  robust 
negroes  can  cut  45  shocks  per  day  and  some  as  much  as 
60  in  medium  or  light  corn.  We  pay  6%  to  8  cents  per 
shock ;  so  the  corn  harvest  is  quite  a  good  thing  for 
strong  laboring  men.  It  is,  if  followed  with  energy, 
the  hardest  work  on  the  farm,  as  our  corn  often  grows 
10  to  12  feet  high.  Husking  begins  in  about  a  month 
after  cutting  and  continues  until  April.  Few  farmers 
get  their  corn  all  out  in  the  fall,  as  there  is  not  enough 
labor  in  the  country  to  do  this. 

In  sowing  grain  in  the  field  we  run  as  close  to  the 
shocks  as  we  can,  but  do  not  move  them.  I  practice  a 
system  of  half-shocking  the  corn,  different  from  any¬ 
thing  I  have  seen.  When  we  begin  to  cut  we  do  not 
dare  to  put  the  whole  144  hills  together,  as  it  might 
spoil,  so  we  cut  a  row  of  half-shocks  through  the  field, 
leaving  the  other  six  rows  standing,  to  be  added  after 
the  center  has  dried  sufficiently.  Now,  as  we  want  to 
start  the  drill  right  after  the  cutters,  we  get  them  to 
cut  the  six  rows  of  the  half-shock  all  on  one  side  of 
the  shock.  Then  the  next  half-shock  row  is  cut  on  the 
opposite  side,  so  it  leaves  us  a  cleared  space  12  hills 
wide  to  sow,  with  a  solid  corn  space  12  hills  wide  for 
filling  in  and  the  shocks  half  in  the  corn  and  half  in 
the  clearing.  Last  year  I  experimented  with  cutting 
12  by  16  hills  and  like  it  better,  as  it  makes  wider 
spaces  for  drilling  and  harrowing,  although  the  hands 
object  to  the  extra  carrying.  Some  men  use  the  sled 
cutting  machines,  and  say  they  like  them.  I  cannot 
use  them  on  account  of  the  pumpkins  in  the  field. 

I  consider  corn  fodder  worth  from  25  cents  to  $2.50 
per  ton,  its  value  depending  on  the  care  it  has  had, 
and  in  part  on  the  “  luck.”  I  have  not  found  storage 
of  such  bulky  stuff  profitable  as  yet,  and  often  have 
it  tied  in  bundles  by  the  huskers,  and  set  up  in  shocks 
to  be  hauled  and  fed  out-of-doors  to  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep.  This,  I  am  satisfied,  is  the  best  plan  if  all 
works  well — the  shocks  stand  up  and  the  field  does 
not  get  too  muddy  when  one  must  go  on  it  to  get 
out  the  feed.  Hut  last  year  much  of  my  feed  blew 
away  in  a  gale,  and  became  spoiled  before  we  could 
save  it,  and  the  corn  that  was  standing  in  the  fields 
unhusked  made  so  much  better  fodder  when  husked 
as  it  was  needed,  that  I  decided  it  was  not  always 
well  to  try  to  get  it  all  out  in  the  fall.  I  like  to  feed 
it  on  a  tough  sod  in  a  Blue  grass  pasture,  scattering  it 
thinly  so  as  not  to  smother  the  grass,  and  I  do  not 
think  corn-stalk  manure  can  be  so  well  utilized  in  any 
other  way.  _  j.  k.  wing. 

PERFUME  MAKING  IN  AMERICA. 

Several  Subscribers. — Are  any  efforts  made  in  this 
country  to  make  perfume  out  of  roses  and  other 
flowers  ? 

Ans. — The  letters  following  give  all  we  can  learn 
about  the  matter.  We  import  in  one  form  or  another 
nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  perfumes.  These  perfumes 
are  concentrated  odors  of  flowers  prepared  by  distil¬ 
lation  or  by  absorption  in  fats.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  comes  from  southern  France  and  northern  Italy, 
where  there  are  farms  given  up  to  the  business.  The 
flowers  are  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  when  at 
their  best  are  gathered  and  either  distilled  or  treated 
with  fats.  One  way  is  to  simply  lay  them  between 
layers  of  lard  or  mutton  tallow.  The  fats  absorb  the 
fragrance  and  retain  it.  Or  they  are  mashed  and  put 
in  melted  fats,  which  are  afterwards  strained  and 
cooled.  This  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  way  of  holding 
the  fragrance.  Or  they  may  be  distilled  in  the  usual 
way.  Several  parties  in  this  country  make  pot  pourri 
— that  is,  a  mixture  of  dried  leaves  packed  in  jars.  To 
these  a  little  extract  is  usually  added  : 

Very  Little  Done  Yet. 

No  nurseryman  to  our  knowledge  has  ever  attempted 
to  make  perfumery  out  of  surplus  roses  or  other  flow¬ 
ers.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  it 
pay  in  the  Northern  States,  though  it  might  perhaps 
be  done  in  the  South,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  efforts 
have  ever  been  made  in  that  direction. 

STORKS  &  IIARRISON  CO. 

I  have  never  heard  of  surplus  roses  being  put  to  such 
use  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  such  an  industry 
would  pay  in  the  North,  but  in  the  South,  or  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  roses  thrive  and  grow  better  in 
the  open  ground  and  where  cheap  labor  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  the  business  might  prove  a  success,  as  there  are 
in  some  sections  of  this  country  all  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  to  grow  roses  and  other  flowers  to  as 
good  a  state  of  perfection  as  they  can  be  grown  any¬ 
where  in  Europe.  In  a  few  years  there  will  probably 
be  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  such  an  industry  in 
this  country.  atoine  wintzer. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Oo. 


I  believe  there  is  a  perfumery  company  which  has  a 
large  1  ose  plantation  in  the  South — I  think  in  Florida. 
We  are  too  far  north  for  such  an  industry,  as  the  roses 
should  be  planted  on  a  large  scale.  South  of  Mason 
&  Dixon’s  line  Tea  roses  do  splendidly,  growing  to  a 
height  of  six  to  eight  feet  in  three  years  and  blooming 
profusely.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  D.  C., 

I  have  seen  superb  bushes  the  second  year  from  small 
plants  received  by  mail.  With  us  it  is  continual  fight 
to  keep  such  roses  alive  in  the  open  ground  after  the 
first  summer,  though  in  the  new  rose  Clothilde  Soupert 
we  have  one  that  lives  out,  grows  vigorously  and 
being  double  and  a  great  bloomer,  it  would  yield  an 
enormous  amount  of  petals.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
Hybrid  Remontant  class  bloom  freely  enough  here  to 
make  them  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  for  extracts, 
though,  of  course,  the  rich  fragranee  would  be  very 
desirable.  If  anybody  will  step  into  any  of  the  large 
wholesale  florist  stores  in  New  York  city  at  this  season 
or  at  almost  any  time  except  midwinter,  he  will  find 
bushels  of  petals  from  the  unsold  roses,  fully  enough 
I  think  in  our  large  cities  to  supply  all  the  million 
dollars’  worth  of  perfume  which  we  import.  A  great 
many  more  roses  are  produced  than  can  be  sold  by  the 
present  method,  and  these  fall  to  pieces  in  the  whole¬ 
saler’s  or  commission -man’s  hands  and  I  believe  are 
carted  to  the  dumps  along  with  the  ashes  and  other 
refuse  ;  but  of  course  The  Rural  is  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  of  use  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint,  and  I  really 
believe  that  where  good  laud  is  reasonably  cheap  and 
help  is  also  cheap,  in  a  climate  suited  to  the  rose,  a 
very  good  business  could  be  established,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  an  especially  interesting  business  for 
ladies,  but  what  would  the  government  say  about  the 
distilling  of  extracts  ?  Would  not  we  have  to  take 
out  a  license  and  have  the  product  inspected  and 
stamped,  or  are  such  extracts  entirely  non-alcoholic  ? 
Cologne,  as  we  ordinarily  know  it,  certainly  contains 
alcohol.  While  we  could  not  raise  roses  here  cheaply 
enough,  such  flowers  as  mignonette  and  tuberoses 
can  be  grown  in  quantity  very  cheaply,  and  with  the 
extracts  of  other  flowers,  and  even  some  plants,  such 
as  Red  clover  and  wild  violets,  arbutus,  etc.,  which 
furnish  fragrance  so  lavishly,  should  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  if  we  could  only  gather  and  fix  their  odors  in  some 
marketable  shape.  e.  d.  Darlington. 

Fordhook  Farm,  Pa. 


Bone  Meal  and  Potash  in  Vineyards. 

N.  O.  B.,  Doniphan,  Kan. — 1.  What  is  the  best  time 
to  apply  bone  meal  and  potash  to  grape  vines  ?  2. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  applying  them  ?  3.  If  a 

drill  is  used,  what  kind  ?  4.  I  have  sowed  rye  in  a 
part  of  my  vineyard  to  be  plowed  under  in  spring ; 
would  it  be  advisable  to  broadcast  bone  meal  on  this 
as  a  top-dressing  ? 

Ans  — 1.  In  early  spring,  before  the  buds  swell  and 
when  the  soil  may  be  worked.  2.  Spread  it  on  the  soil 
about  the  vines  by  hand  and  work  it  in.  3.  We  would 
not  drill  it  in.  4.  Yes,  and  probably  potash  as  well. 

Entering  Cornell. 

A.  S.,  Pen/leld,  N.  Y. — What  are  the  requirements 
for  entering  the  agricultural  department  at  Cornell 
University  ? 

Ans. — A  fair  acquaintance  with  English  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  such  as  one  can  get  in  a  good  district  school. 
Write  to  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  Ithaca,  for  a  catalogue  and 
full  information.  You  can  enter  if  you  try.  Try  it. 

About  Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

J.  M.  D.,  Odell,  III. — What  is  an  average  crop  per 
acre  of  Crimson  clover  seed,  and  can  it  be  thrashed  on 
the  common  grain  thrashers  ? 

Ans. — It  varies  very  much — from  2  to  12  bushels.  A 
common  thrasher  would  knock  off  the  seed  pods,  but 
a  clover  huller  would  be  needed  to  hull  the  seed.  I 
have  a  machine  which  thrashes,  hulls  and  cleans  the 
seed  at  one  operation.  .john  s.  collins. 

Washings  for  Thin  Spots. 

J.  M.  D.,  Odell,  Ohio. — There  is  a  low  place  on  my 
farm  by  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  timber  where  the  wash 
of  the  fields  and  rank,  coarse  vegetation  with  leaves 
from  the  timber  have  filled  up  about  six  feet  of  what 
I  think  fertile  plant  food.  Will  it  pay  for  carting  on 
thin  spots,  and  if  so,  should  it  be  drawn  on  the  land 
in  time  for  winter  freezing  ? 

Ans. — Without  seeing  the  wash  or  muck  referred  to 
we  should  say  that  it  will  pay  well  to  put  it  on  thin 
spots  of  the  farm.  The  best  way  to  treat  it  is  to  use 
it  as  described  last  week — with  lime  and  manure. 


Land  and  Prices. — G.  D.  S.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. — The 
land  back  of  the  Rural  Grounds  recently  referred  to  is 
generally  a  sandy  loam  of  less  than  the  usual  fertility. 
Most  of  it  belongs  to  old  estates  and  is  held  at  prices 
based  on  its  future  desirability  for  building  lots.  We 
cannot  give  reliable  information  concerning  the  lands 
around  Danville,  Va. 
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Doctoring:  a  Sick  Meadow. 

C.  A.  S.,  Stamford,  Conn. — In  answer 
to  “  A.  II.  S  ,”  page  55G,  here  is  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  reseeding  a  woru-out  meadow  : 
In  August,  1892,  having  a  meadow  badly 
infested  with  weeds,  which  had  not  been 
plowed  or  top-dressed  in  30  years,  I 
plowed  about  2%  acres  and  applied  one 
ton  of  Bradley’s  ground  bone,  sowed  one 
bushel  of  oats  to  the  acre,  harrowed 
twice  with  the  Acme  harrow  and  twice 
with  the  sloping-tooth  smoothing  har¬ 
row,  rolled  with  a  one-horse  iron  roller, 
and  sowed,  September  1,  eight  bushels  of 
Henderson’s  special  grass  mixture  for 
medium  soil,  covered  with  the  smoothing 
harrow  and  rolled  again.  Now  for  the 
result : 

On  June  12  I  cut  the  piece,  as  the 
growth  was  then  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
tall  oat  grass  five  feet  high.  I  got  five 
two-horse  loads  from  it,  and  now  have  a 
close  sod  which  affords  abundant  pas¬ 
turage  for  six  cows.  Part  was  top- 
dressed  with  Bradley’s  superphosphate 
of  lime  this  spring,  and  the  remainder 
with  fresh  horse  manure  from  the  livery 
stable.  1  could  see  no  difference  in  the 
yield  where  the  manure  had  been  applied. 

Crawfish  After  All. 

M.  V.  Slingerland,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. — Having  recently  received  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  crawfish,  with  their  curious 
holes  and  chimneys,  from  H.  A.  B., 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  I  find  that  my  diagnosis 
of  the  case  in  my  answer  to  this  corre¬ 
spondent  on  page  509  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
July  29  was  quite  wrong.  It  is  always 
poor  policy  to  diagnose  a  case  without 
seeing  the  patient  and  knowing  more 
about  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
world  of  insects  and  their  allies,  the 
crustaceans.  When  the  answer  was  writ¬ 
ten,  the  only  animal  1  knew  that  had  the 
habits  so  briefly  described  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent  was  the  Seventeen-year  cicada, 
and  1  therefore  so  diagnosed  the  case. 
But  the  receipt  of  specimens  at  my  re¬ 
quest  shows  that  the  holes  and  chimneys 
were  made,  not  by  an  insect,  but  by  a 
species  of  burrowing  crawfish,  probably 
Cambarus  Diogenes.  The  specimens  were 
quite  large,  three  or  four  inches  in 
length.  The  holes  varied  with  the  size 
of  the  animals,  being  three-quarters  of 
an  iLch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  chimneys  were  from  two  to  six 
inches  high  and  nearly  as  broad,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  ridges  of  dried  mud.  The  bur¬ 
rows  extended  straight  downward  from 
six  inches  to  three  feet  or  more,  even  into 
the  subsoil.  For  several  inches  from  the 
bottom  the  burrow  was  filled  with  dirty 
water  or  mud  into  which  the  creature  re¬ 
treated  when  disturbed. 

These  burrowing  crawfish  are  always 
found  near  bodies  of  water  which  usually 
overflow  and  cover  the  burrows  at  some 
season  of  the  year.  As  the  dry  season 
comes  on  and  the  water  recedes,  the  bur¬ 
row  is  extended  deeper  and  deeper,  keep¬ 
ing  the  bottom  in  the  wet  portion  of  the 
soil.  These  curious  creatures  are  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  and 
even  as  far  north  as  northern  Illinois, 
where  their  chimneys  form  mounds. 
They  sometimes  do  considerable  damage 
by  burrowing  in  the  levees  along  the 
Mississippi.  Some  farmers  think  they 
are  a  benefit  to  the  soil  by  keeping  it 
open  and  porous,  and  this  may  be  true 
in  certain  instances.  The  feeding  habits 
of  the  animals  are  not  recorded,  but  most 
of  them  feed  upon  other  animals.  These 
burrowing  forms,  however,  may  feed 
upon  the  succulent  crops  upon  the  land, 
and  thus  do  considerable  damage.  On 
the  whole,  the  land  and  crops  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  better  off  if  the  creatures  are 
driven  out  ?  How  can  this  be  done  ?  As 


they  are  found  only  near  streams  in  low, 
very  wet  places  which  are  usually  over¬ 
flowed  at  some  season  of  the  year,  it 
would  seem  that  thorough  draining  would 
prove  a  very  practical  method  of  not  only 
improving  the  land  (which  now  must  be 
too  wet  for  many  crops),  but  of  forcing 
these  pests  to  seek  new  pastures.  Again, 
the  growing  of  some  crop  that  would  re¬ 
quire  frequent  cultivation  would  doubt¬ 
less  soon  discourage  them  and  cause  them 
to  leave. 

Down  With  Private  Saloons. 

J.  C.,  Hartford,  Conn. — There  seems 
to  be  great  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  temperance  men  to  the  South 
Carolina  Dispensary  Law.  If  it  is  not  in 
the  direction  of  reform,  why  do  the 
liquor  men  fight  it  ?  What  are  the  facts  ? 
Let  us  compare  it  with  the  law  in  other 
States  :  here  the  saloons  are  allowed  to 
be  open  from  5  a.  m.  till  midnight ;  there, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  they  do  not  open 
till  10  a.  m.  and  they  close  at  7  p.  m.  Now 
the  2,000  saloons  in  this  State  have  about 
12,000  men  loafing  and  drinking  in  them 
all  the  time  from  6  p.  m.  till  12  p  m., 
which  the  South  Carolina  law  does  not 
allow.  Is  this  no  gain  to  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  12,000  and  to  the  men 
themselves  and  to  the  State  ?  Then  the 
Dispensary  Law  does  not  allow  drinking 
on  the  premises  and  that  breaks  the 
political  backbone  of  the  saloon.  We 
all  know  that  the  saloons  take  in  more 
money  after  6  p.  m.  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Then  if  the  State  does 
the  selling,  the  officials  are  far  more 
likely  to  look  after  the  “blind  tigers” 
and  “  bootleggers  ”  than  the  saloon¬ 
keepers  are,  because  none  of  the  latter 
live  up  to  their  licenses  and  they  dare 
not  cause  the  “  blind  tigers  ”  any  trouble 
for  fear  they  may  retaliate. 

The  State  through  its  commissioners 
decides  who  shall  do  the  selling  under 
the  present  law,  and  of  course  it  is  just 
as  responsible  for  the  selling  as  if  it  sold 
the  goods  itself.  If  liquor  is  to  be  sold 
then,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  State  having 
the  profit  and  the  curse  under  what  I 
think  any  one  can  see  is  the  more  favor¬ 
able  law  of  the  two  in  the  direction  of 
reform.  My  voice  and  vote  go  for  root¬ 
ing  out  the  traffic  for  beverage  purposes 
entirely,  but  until  that  can  be  bone,  let 
the  State  restrict  it  and  shut  up  these 
dens  of  anarchy,  crime  and  pauperism. 

Black  Rot. 

W.  F.  Massey,  North  Carolina  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.— B.  B.  (page  55(5), 
seems  to  have  hard  luck  with  his  grapes. 
Here  we  made  several  experiments — the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  thoroughly  sprayed 
over  posts  and  vines  alike  before  growth 
began,  and  twice  afterwards  in  a 
weaker  solution,  saved  the  grapes  in 
fair  condition.  We  boarded  up  the  west 
side  of  part  of  a  trellis,  and  built  a  cop¬ 
ing  projecting  20  inches  eastward  along 
the  top.  This  fruit  was  not  sprayed. 
The  development  of  foliage  and  vines  on 
this  sheltered  trellis  was  wonderful,  and 
there  was  no  rot  of  any  account,  though 
no  chemicals  were  used ;  but  about 
August  1,  while  I  was  away  from  home, 
the  thrips  developed  wonderfully  in  the 
sheltered  part  and  so  injured  the  foliage 
that  the  fruit  ripened  badly.  A  small 
vineyard  of  a  number  of  varieties  on 
stakes,  was  purposely  left  unsprayed. 
Not  a  grape  ripened  except  on  one  Clin¬ 
ton  vine.  The  rot  swept  all  clean ;  so 
we  knew  that  the  spraying  and  the  shel¬ 
ter  were  both  effectual  in  preventing 
rot.  Next  season  I  purpose  using  the 
coping  alone,  without  boarding  up  the 
side  of  the  trellis ;  but  by  far  the  finest 
crop  and  the  finest  bunches  I  have  seen 
this  year  out-of-doors  were  grown  by  a 
firm  who  not  only  keep  their  vineyard 
in  the  finest  order,  but  grow  only  the 
choicest  sorts,  such  as  Delaware,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Niagara,  etc.  They  used  no  chemi¬ 
cals  at  all,  but  bagged  all  their  grapes. 
This  made  them  a  little  later,  but  their 
quality  sold  them  and  they  averaged  12 
to  15  cents  per  pound  for  their  entire 
crop  of  25  to  30  acres.  Bagging  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  best  for  later  grapes. 


Grafting  Pecans. 

C.  E.  P,,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.— O.  P., 
of  Beverly,  N.  J. ,  would  like  to  get  points 
on  pecan  or  hickory  grafting.  To  graft 
large  trees  is  not  feasible  :  I  have  tried 
it  for  years,  but  budding  is  a  success, 
though  I  succeeded  only  last  year,  so  as 
to  make  a  business  of  pecan  budding  and 
grafting.  About  GO  per  cent  of  buds  and 
grafts  took  well  this  year.  Grafts  can 
only  be  put  into  the  ground,  but  buds 
will  take  under  proper  conditions  in  trees 
of  any  size.  Buds  I  put  in  August,  1892, 
have  made  a  growth  of  five  feet  and 
more,  and  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter  ;  even  on  one  two  pecans  are 
growing,  which  will  mature  perfectly. 
These  buds  were  from  a  bearing  tree. 
In  the  course  of  time  I  expect  to  change 
all  my  bearing  trees  by  budding. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  little  con¬ 
troversy  with  W.  R,  Stuart,  in  regard  to 
his  statement  that  he  had  pecan  nuts 
which  would  produce  true  to  seed. 
To-day  in  all  of  his  published  articles, 
he  advises  the  public  to  plant  the  nuts 
and  afterwards  graft  or  bud  the  young 
trees.  Most  people  did  not  take  much 
stock  in  his  former  statements.  I  have 
worked  seven  years  to  make  a  success  of 
budding  or  grafting,  and  only  succeeded 
last  year  to  my  satisfaction.  Most  of  my 
trees  are  nine  years  old,  and  it  will  be 
no  small  job  to  change  nearly  100,  but  I 
have  to  do  it  if  I  ever  expect  a  fair 
revenue  from  them  ;  27  are  crown-budded 
already  and  have  made  a  fair  growth. 


Pedigree. — Henri  L.  de  Vilmorin,  of 
the  great  seeds  house  of  Vilmorin,  An- 
drieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  France,  read  a 
paper  before  the  seedsmen’s  session  of 
the  World’s  Fair  Horticultural  Congress, 
Chicago.  The  entire  address  may  be 
found  in  the  American  Florist,  of  Au¬ 
gust  17  : 

“Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  high 
value  of  selection  look  at  our  fine  races 
of  cabbages,  kales,  cauliflowers,  kohl¬ 
rabi  and  rutabaga,  and  compare  them 
with  the  wild  cabbage  of  our  western 
shores  of  Europe ;  let  him  compare  our 
fine  garden  beets  and  our  mangels  to 
the  wild  beet  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores ;  let  him  compare  the  tomatoes 
and  potatoes  of  to-day  with  the  wild 
South  American  plants,  and  he  will  see 
proof  that  only  human  thought  and  skill 
have  brought  about  such  wonderful 
changes. 

“Where  selection  is  done  with  skill  and 
care  the  improvement  of  many  kinds  of 
cultivated  plants  effected  by  its  means  is 
invaluable.  The  large  pansies,  the  huge 
hybrid  gladioli,  the  large  flowered  can- 
nas  were  all  brought  from  the  state  of 
small  flowers  to  their  present  excellence 
in  our  own  days  by  careful  observers, 
who,  watching  every  variation  and  keep¬ 
ing  an  exact  record  of  the  descent  of  all 
their  plants,  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
wonderful  action  of  heredity. 

“  Most  of  the  variations  induced  in  our 
garden  plants  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
plant  in  a  ‘  free  fight  ’  with  its  kind  in 
nature.  All  our  improved  roots,  as  car¬ 
rots,  turnips,  beets,  make  an  early  and 
succulent  growth  for  our  own  benefit, 
but  not  at  all  for  their  own  good.  If  left 
to  their  fate  to  struggle  with  their  own 
wild  forms,  they  would  soon  have  to 
take  a  ‘  back  seat  ’  and  very  likely  soon 
perish.  It  follows  then  that  varieties 
improved  from  man’s  point  of  view  must 
receive  kind  treatment  and  richer  food 
than  wild  forms  of  the  same  plant.  The 
cultivated  plant,  like  the  domesticated 
animal,  yields  in  a  measure  its  powers 
of  self-defence  to  adapt  itself  to  our  ser¬ 
vice.  Man  must  in  return  provide  for 
its  safety  and  nourishment.” 

We  are  eating  the  Blush  instead  of 
early  potatoes,  like  Hebron,  Rose,  etc. 
The  quality  is,  in  our  opinion,  superior 
to  any  of  the  early  kinds,  being  fully  as 
dry  and  mealy,  while  it  is  sweeter,  that 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Willie  Tillbrook. 


Scrofula 

I  it  the  Neck. 

The  following  is  from 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tillbrook, 
wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Penn.: 

“  My  little  boy  Willie, 
now  six  years  old,  two 
years  ago  had  a  scrofula 
bunch  under  one  ear 


which  the  doctor  lanced  and  it  discharged  for 
some  time.  We  then  began  giving  him  Hood  s 
Sarsaparilla  and  the  sore  healed  up.  His  cure 

is  due  to  IIOOD’8  SARSAPARILLA. 

He  has  never  been  very  robust,  but  how  seems 

healthy  and  daily  growing  stronger. 

HOOD’S  PILL3  do  not  weaken,  but  aid 
jt . . Trv  them.  25c. 


BALING 
RESSES 

ALL  KINDS. 

HORSE  and 
STEAM  POWER. 

Address  Manuf’rs. 

PLOW  CO 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


ATTENTION  I 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  aze. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Order 


Special  Inducements  to  thOBe  ordering  now. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Auburn,  N.  Y- 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 


“THE  GRANGER 


DFor  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
market.  $3.60,  $(i  and  $10.  Clrc. 


EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  8.  5th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYM YEK  IKON  WOItKH  Cincinnati,  O. 


ADAPTED  TO 

HOUSES  - 1  • 

•  •  b*rns 

“ sheds  et.c. 

FOR  INFORMATION  &  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

NILES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO-NllES-0- 


mi: 

COIL  SPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT' 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  c 


weight  on  horse.  Worth  i 


the  coat  for  conreu-C/) 


ience  In  hitching  up.  A  gen  ta  wanted.  Circulars  free. 
Order  sample.  Price,  $1.60.  State  rights  for  sale. 

THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  C0.~ 
Decatur.  III. 


No  Lack  of 

Confidence 

among  Page  fence  men,  not  only  In  the  fence  Itself 
but  Its  selling  qualities.  One  man  who  controls  a 
State  and  contracted  to  use  200  m'les  this  >ear,  now 
proposes,  on  certain  conditions  to  contract  500  miles 
ior  next  year. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


PijewUmwouiei 

If  you  name  The  Kuual  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


The  quality  of  these  case,  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  coun¬ 
tries  would  have  been  starved  to  death 
When  fully  long  ago.  But  as  a  well-known  fact,  the 
The  llesh  is  productiveness  of  the  well-tilled  parts  of 
the  old  continents  is  increasing.” 

- Du.  Peabody  :  “As  the  most  fertile 

soil  may  produce  before  tillage  the  rank¬ 
est  weeds,  so  in  the  soul  most  capable 
of  good  there  may  be,  prior  to  culture,  a 
noisome  crop  of  evil,  and  yet  God  may 
spare  the  sinner  for  the  good  that  is  in 
him,  and  for  the  signal  service,  which, 
We  have  two  connecting  beds,  one  wken  reclaimed,  he  will  render  to  man- 
filled  with  gladioli,  the  other  with  can-  kind>„ 

nas.  They  do  not  prove  to  be  congenial 

...  ...  „  ^  .•  - President  Society  of  American 

neighbors  in  all  ways.  Both  seem  satis-  ...  ,  ,, 

x.  j  ...  ,,  ..  ,  .  .  Florists:  “  An  erudite  and  extra  well- 

fied  with  the  same  kind  of  a  house  to  live  ......  .  T,  .  ... 

.  ...  .  .  -r.,,*  read  friend  of  mine  says :  It  is  written 

in  and  the  same  environment.  But  the  .  /  .  ,,  .  .. 

Disappointment. — The  Gladiolus  gladioli  are  a  trifle  jealous  of  the  cannas  111  .  e  00  8  a  n^x  °  ?  ns  ian 

Childsi  coes  not  mean  a  single  variety,  but  because  their  colors  are  not  so  vivid.  On  ^  ^.,1^ 

a  strain  comprising  many  different  varie¬ 
ties,  described  in  most  of  the  leading  cat¬ 
alogues  as  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
as  to  plant,  and  bearing  spikes  of  flowers 
two  feet  in  length, 

right,  but  the  description  of  the  flowers 
and  their  remarkable  colors  is  certainly 
all  wrong.  To  give  the  Childsi  strain  a 
fair  trial,  we  procured  a  dozen  bulbs 
from  several  different  firms,  Childs, 

Dreer  and  Thorburn.  Many  of  the 
flowers  were  ordinary  enough,  inferior, 
in  fact,  to  scores  of  old  sorts  which  nay 
be  bought  for  a  dollar  or  so  a  dozen, 
few  were  large,  fine  flowers  that  spread 
open  the  petals  wide,  losing  entirely  the 
tubular  form.  But  we  waited  in  vain  for 
the  colors  “never  before  seen  in  the 
gladiolus;  ”  for  the  “nearly  black 
“grays”  and  “smoky  grays.”  the  “blues” 
and  “  purple-blacks.”  How  many  of  our 
readers  were  similarly  disappointed  ?  Or 
did  they  succeed  in  raising  plants  which 
actually  bore  such  colors  ? 

Cole’s  Early  (Peter  Henderson  &  Co.) 
is,  as  claimed,  a  very  early  water-melon. 

How  much  the  dry  season  has  had  to  do 
with  it,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  gives  us 
ripe  melons  earlier  than  we  have  ever 
had  them  before.  The  quality,  too,  is 
good  ;  as  good  as  Cuban  Queen,  and  not 
so  stringy.  The  flesh  is  of  a  medium  red 
color,  the  white  rind  thin — not  over  half 
an  inch — the  seeds  black, 
melons  were  ripe  August  20, 

Tiie  old  variegated  currant,  Gloire  des 
Sablons,  has  one  thing  to  commend  it 
besides  its  pretty  berries,  which  are  a 
transparent  yellowish-white  distinctly 
striped  with  red,  viz.,  the  berries  hang 
on  the  bushes  until  nearly  September. 

This  year  we  have  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  blackberry  canes,  but  scarcely 
any  fruit. 


Ruralisms—  Continued.  tree  by  the  wind. 

is  more  of  the  real  Peachblow  flavor.  We  Plums-  as  the  writer  and  his  family  esti‘ 
have  raised  Blush  potatoes,  as  our  older  mat*  them,  is  excellent, 
readers  well  know  for  many  years-  ripe  they  are  full  of  juice, 
about  15,  as  we  remember-but  have  tender  and  there  is  mingled  with  the 
never  before  used  them  early,  assuming  Plum  a  Peach  flavor  that  18  ^freshing 
that  the  best  of  the  earlies  fully  ma-  and  agreeable. 

tured  would  be  better  in  quality  than  Our  musk-melons  began  to  ripen  Aug- 
the  Blush,  which  will  not  mature  yet  for  Ust  10.  Emerald  Gem  was  the  first  this 
two  wei  ks.  The  Blush  is  a  grand  potato  year.  In  our  opinion  there  is  not  another 
for  home  use,  and  it  would  not  take  long  variety  that  will  equal  this  in  quality, 
to  educate  the  market  up  to  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  for  market  gardeners 
tell  us  that  while  the  variety  is  at  first 
objected  to  on  account  of  its  forbidding 
shape,  special  customers,  after  eating  it 
once,  demand  it  always. 


VOLUMES  COULD  BE  WRITTEN, 
filled  with  the  testi- 
mony  of  women  who 
((•''Jy  have  been  made  well 

*t  and  strong  by  Dr. 

Pierce's  Favorite 

(  Prescription. 

m  \  It’s  a  medicine 

W  JBw2gg?(  \  that’s  made  especially 

f  - to  build  up  women’s 
strength  and  to  cure 
^  women’s  ailments  — 

an  invigorating,  re¬ 
storative  tonic,  soothing  cordial,  and 
bracing  nervine;  purely  vegetable,  non¬ 
alcoholic,  and  perfectly  harmless.  For 
all  the  functional  derangements,  pain¬ 
ful  disorders,  and  chronic  weaknesses 
that  afflict  womankind,  the  “  Favorite 
Prescription”  is  the  only  guaranteed 
remedy. 

It  must  have  been  the  medicine  for 
most  women,  or  it  couldn’t  be  sold  on 
any  such  terms. 

Isn’t  it  likely  to  be  the  medicine  for 
you  ?  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 


,  .,  _ „  uom  nas  uone  mure  nuu  is  cnu;ui*icu  w 

the  other  hand,  the  cannas  do  not  quite  . .  ..  .  ,  .  . 

...  ,  .  „  ,  do  more  for  the  civilization  of  mankind 

like  it  because  their  markings  are  less  ..  .  .  .  ,  , 

....  than  any  other  pursuit  of  knowledge, 

varied  than  those  of  their  neighbors.  J  *  . 

T,  ,  , ,  .  .  0  By  a  little  use  of  the  imagination,  view- 

But  their  colors  are  displayed  through  a  J  ......  .  ... 

.  . _ ing  the  subject  in  its  various  correlations, 

That  may  be  all  longer  period,  so  that  the  cannas  are,  as  °  J  .  , 

,  ..  .  .  .,  „  we  can  better  appreciate  the  value  of 

a  family,  less  envious  than  the  gladioli.  ,  . 

Mr.  Shaw’s  great  gift  to  the  people  of 
A  NEW  strain  of  Sieva  was  sent  to  us  Missouri_and  to  the  worid  for  that  mat- 
by  A.  W.  Smith  of  Americus,  Ga.  Ihe  ^  „ 

pods  are  rather  wider  and  larger  than  .  x, 

Henderson’s  Sieva  Hash  and  the  seeds  “  Long  Wl“d’  “  thd  slate  oI  New 
are  speckled  and  striped  with  purple.  Y»rk’  saw’  tw°  weeks  ago  on  one 
The  bushes  grow  in  a  moderately  fertile  estate  alone ,  00  acres  ol  fine,  healthy 
soil-made  so  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  glad. oli-m.  lions  of  bulbs  To  the 
A  only-are  about  a  foot  high,  but  they  are  Long  Island  flonsts,  we  are  told,  is  due 
line  producers.  Pods  began  to  mature  10  <*edit  th<!  eladloluB  kas  been 

days  ago  (it  is  now  August  28);  about  changed  *«>■»  ™  “  exPort 

,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  tVl-  item  of  trade.  Ten  years  ago  they  were 

half  are  now  brown  and  dry,  while  the  “  _ /  .  8  , 

rest  are  in  every  stage  of  greenness,  all  imported.  Their  price  has  been  re- 
"tbo  The  strain  is  a  pure  bush.  Neat  to  the  duced  to  »10  per  1,00(1. 

Wonder,  grows  a  row  of  Burpee’s  Bush,  - Life  :  “  How  long  will  it  be  before 

which  give  at  this  early  date— early  as  we  have  organized  societies  devoted  to 
compared  with  past  seasons— the  first  newspaper  reform?  Almost  every  one 
pickings  of  green  Limas.  The  beans  seems  to  agree  that  newspapers  are 
(seeds)  are  very  large — some  of  the  pods  dreadfully  demoralizing  and  objection- 
are  immense  for  Limas,  but  not  always  able.” 

well  filled.  The  bushes  are  about  twice  “Other  persons  have  been  satisfied 
as  large  as  the  Wonder,  well  laden  with  that  sin  would  be  easily  manageable  ex¬ 
beans.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  bushes  to  run  to  vines.  This 
is,  in  our  opinion,  far  and  away,  the  best 
of  the  bush  Limas. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  our  col¬ 
lection  of  Munson’s  grapes.  It  is  made 
The  first  up  of  President  Lyon,  Secretary  Camp¬ 
bell,  Carman,  Hilgara,  Rommel,  Nirnal- 
ba,  .Jaeger,  Conelva,  Brilliant,  Beagle 
and  Eany  Market. 

Early  Market  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
of  those  which  bear  fruit.  The  berries 
are  now  (August  21)  all  more  or  less 
colored  and  they  will  be  fully  ripe  about 
with  Moore’s  Early.  President  Lyon 
and  Beagle  are  also  coloring.  The  ber¬ 
ries  of  all  the  others  are  still  green. 

The  foliage  of  all  is  thick  and  healthy. 

Never  before,  in  our  experience,  have  Several  of  the  vines  blossomed,  but  the 
bees  and  wasps  been  so  destructive  of  flowers  were  destroyed  by  the  rose  bug. 
grapes.  In  fact,  they  are  destroying  This  Pest  has  preferences  to  the  extent 
plums  and  pears.  of  destroying  the  blossoms  of  one  vine 

while  those  of  a  near  neighbor  may  be 
All  who  raise  tomatoes  have  observed  unmolested.  The  Berckmans  is  one  of 
that  the  tomato  worm  it  is  the  same  as  Special  favorites.  They  destroy  not 
the  tobacco  worm  is  eften  covered  with  only  the  blossoms,  but  feed  upon  the 
what  seem  to  be  long  white  eggs  fastened  ieaves 

to  the  body  of  the  tomato  worm  at  right  _  .  .  ..  «  ,  ,,  , _ , 

,  .  8  Does  foreign  pollen  affect  the  shape  with  two 

angles.  These  are  the  cocoons  of  a  fly  ,  .  ,,  ,  .  „  TO _ 

,,  ,  ,  ..  .,  .  ,,  ,  ,  .  ,,  and  appearance  of  the  tomato?  We  can-  iaundryir 

that  deposits  its  eggs  m  the  body  of  the  x  ,,  ..  ,  ,  «  J 

86  ,  A  not  answer  the  question,  but  may  offer  q>he  Qii  ( 

worm.  These  eggs  hatch  and  become  .. 

8  ,  .  ,  ..  one  bit  of  evidence  in  the  affirmative,  quarts  of 

grubs  or  maggots  which  live  upon  the  ,  .  .  .  „  _  . .  .  ,  H 

8  ,  ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  „  ,,  ,  The  history  of  our  Terra  Cotta  variety  io  or  12  Ik 

body  of  the  helpless  host  and  finally  mak-  .  ,  ^  , 

...  A.  ,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  to  all  of  our  rem< 

mg  their  way  through  its  back,  spin  the  ’  8  ,  .  ,  3 

8.,  ...  .,  ,  .  readers.  It  was  the  result  of  a  cross  of  and  piaci 

white,  silken  cocoons  upon  its  body.  ,  u  p 

„  ,  ,  ..  a  large  tomato  like  Perfection  or  Acme,  over  the 

Here  they  change  to  pupa)  and  shortly  8  ,  .  uvc 

,,  ,  ...  .  ...  upon  the  Peach  five  years  ago,  the  pro-  of  water  i 

after  to  flies  which  escape,  to  repeat  the  r  .  ,  ...  8  .  .  ..  U1 

_  XT  ,  geny  agciin  crossed,  with,  pollen  of  the  rites  \  on 

work  from  year  to  year.  Now  it  will  f  J  ’  u 

,  ....  *  large  kinds.  Early  during  the  present  17  minut< 

appear  to  our  readers  that  tomato  worms  8  ,,  .  .  , 

,.  ,,,  ...  season  pollen  of  one  of  our  own  large  tatoes  an< 

upon  which  these  white  cocoons  are  seen  ...  .  ...  „  „ 

Z  ..  .......  .....  varieties  was  used  on  Terra  Cotta.  One  same  tin 

should  not  be  killed.  They  will  die  any-  „  ^  .  ..  ...  h 

.  i  -n  xu  of  the  resulting  fruits  was  perfectly  steak  in  e 

way,  and  to  kill  them  would  be  to  destroy  ,  .  8  ,  . 

,,  .  ,  ,  round,  of  a  pink  color  and  smooth,  glossy  roast  eid 

their  natural  destroyers.  ,  .  ’  ,  ,  .  .,  .  8 

skin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  an  eight- 

On  August  17  our  Abundance  plums  Terra  Cotta  tomatoes  have  a  lusterless  minutes. 

were  attacked  by  a  great  number  of  bees  and  somewhat  downy  skin  like  that  of  bake  or  b 

(mainly  those  commonly  known  as  Yel-  an  apricot,  while  in  shape  it  is  wavy,  not  price  of  s 

low  jackets)  and  their  depredations  were  unlike  some  kinds  of  large  peppers.  a  three  y 
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cept  for  its  alliance  with  rum.” 

“  But  the  direful  effects  of  the  habi¬ 
tual  use  of  daily  journals  are  very  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.” 

“  The  newspapers  print  too  much  gos¬ 
sip  ;  they  invade  privacy ;  they  get  up 
panics  by  croaking  and  circulating  bad 
news  ;  their  pictures  are  bad  as  art  and 
worthless  as  illustrations ;  they  are  so 
big  that  it  takes  all  day  to  read  them  ; 
they  are  small  enough  to  print  the  mean¬ 
est  items  ;  they  don’t  tell  the  truth,  and 
again,  they  do  tell  the  truth,  but  tell  it 
with  too  little  discrimination.” 


M  Send  for  W  I  .Jill  ^ 

“  Catalogue  *-J  Ensilage  and  Dry  Eoddor  Cut¬ 
ter  with  Orunlier.  Also  Thrashers  and  Oleaners,  Food 
Mills,  Corn  Shellors,  Drag  Si  Oiroular  Saw  Machines,  eto. 

IIELhNEK.  tfc  HONS,  l.uiiHdale,  i’u.,  U.  H.  A. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


;u»h.  for  Sale.  Crop  of  1893  will  be  ready 
aent  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
is  In  every  respect.  Price  $0.00  per  bushel, 
Bend  check  with  order. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 
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Word  for  Word. 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “We  do  not 

believe  that  any  land,  once  productive, 
can  ever  be  really  ‘  run  out,’  however 
much  ‘run  down.’  If  this  could  be  the 
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Believing  that  his  Anti-option  Bill  was  talked  to 
death  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Senator 
Washburne  will  withold  it,  this  time,  until  its  oppo¬ 
nents  have  talked  themselves  to  death  on  the  silver 
and  tariff  questions.  m  # 

The  packing  and  bedding  value  of  good  straw  is 
greater  than  its  feeding  value  or  its  manurial  value. 
When  that  is  so,  it  will  pay  to  bale  the  straw  and  send 
it  to  market,  using  the  money  to  buy  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  grain  to  feed  to  stock.  This  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  old 
rule  that  all  hay  and  straw  should  be  kept  at  home. 

*  * 

To  advocates  of  paper  money,  sound  and  worth  in¬ 
trinsically  more  than  its  money  price,  we  might  sug¬ 
gest  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  good  circulating 
medium.  At  SI  for  52  issues  the  people  would  have 
paper  money  that  would  have  three  values — circula¬ 
ting,  intrinsic  and  educational.  We  are  prepared  at 
any  time  to  exchange  a  year’s  subscription  for  a  silver 
dollar.  *  * 

Here  is  a  q uestion  we  want  discussed  in  The  R.  N.  -  Y. : 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  faithful  old  plow  team, 
which  is  no  longer  able  to  do  more  than  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  day's  work  ? 

That  question  appeals  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the 
pocketbook.  What  can  we  do  with  these  faithful  old 
servants  ?  Come,  now,  what  is  your  answer  ? 

*  * 

Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  tells  us,  in  Insect  Life,  that  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  English  sparrow  is 
instrumental  in  suppressing  the  horse  bot  fly.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  pest  has  become  almost  unknown  in 
certain  localities  where  the  sparrows  are  plenty.  The 
sparrows  have  never  been  seen  to  eat  the  bots  in  horse 
manure,  nor  have  the  insects  been  found  in  their 
stomachs,  still  popular  belief  is  that  they  destroy,  the 
insects.  Who  knows  something  about  it  ? 

*  * 

Our  Pennsylvania  friend  makes  a  good  point  on  page 
605  when  he  talks  about  getting  cows  to  eat  up  coarse 
stalks  clean.  Naturally  they  don’t  care  to  do  so.  About 
the  only  way  to  make  them  do  so  is  to  starve  them  to 
it.  Hunger  is  a  dressing  that  will  make  coarse  food 
eatable.  But  this  is  not  business  if  you  are  feeding 
for  milk  or  butter.  There  may  be  “  filling,”  but  there 
is  mighty  little  fat  in  these  stalk  butts.  Better  use 
them  for  bedding  and  give  the  cow  food  that  she  will 
eat  of  her  own  free  will. 

*  * 

We  give  in  a  popular  way,  on  page  609,  the  chief 
arguments  advanced  by  General  Weaver  in  favor  of 
free  silver  coinage.  The  Populists  demanded  other 
things — including  Government  control  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  and  public  work  for  the  unemployed.  Free 
silver,  however,  was  their  chief  demand.  The  recent 
vote  in  Congress  shows  that  almost  all  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  purely  agricultural  States  voted  for  free 
coinage  as  did  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Democratic  party.  What  we  want  to  ask  is  this— 
should  the  Eastern  farmer  pin  his  faith  to  silver  or 
“  blood  ” — or  to  a  combination  ? 

*  * 

A  large  proportion  of  the  political  papers  to  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi  have  lately  exhibited  a  “ghoul¬ 
ish  glee”  in  deriding  the  political,  econ.mic  and  finan¬ 
cial  experiments  advised  or  put  in  operation  in  Bleed¬ 
ing  Kansas,  and  ridiculing  the  men,  women  and  party 
at  present  managing  the  politics  of  that  State,  and 
spreading  its  doctrines  abroad.  In  spite  of  every¬ 
thing.  however,  the  Sunflower  State  is  prospering 
wonderfully  in  material  ways.  The  returns  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  just  published,  show 
that  her  property  has  increased  more  than  311,000,000 
in  value  since  last  year,  while  her  taxes  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  3.95  to  3.0811  mills.  Then  again,  the 


mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  is 
being  rapidly  and  steadily  decreased,  and  the  clamor 
for  stay  laws  and  other  expedients  for  avoiding  or 
delaying  the  payment  of  honest  debts  is  no  longer 
heard  in  the  land.  Even  in  this  season  of  general  de¬ 
pression  and  gloom  the  “  calamity  howler  ”  appears 
to  have  unusually  few  and  insignificant  causes  for  his 
hullabaloo  in  Bleeding  Kansas. 

*  * 

A  French  lady  who  has  just  moved  to  a  little  country 
home  in  New  York  State  writes  this  note,  which  we 
print  in  her  own  words  : 

There  are  here  five  farms  with  some  12  cows  and  there  Is  not  a  single 
pound  of  butter  made  and  with  a  hundred  of  chickens  one  must  wait 
days  Ion*  for  a  dozen  ©kks.  I  think,  dear  sirs,  that  with  the  help  of 
my  books  and  papers  I  will  do  better;  otherwise  farming  would  be  a 
folle. 

Exactly,  and  yet,  madame,  this  system  of  “folie” 
farming  is  so  general  that  you  will  find  more  or  less 
of  it  in  every  neighborhood.  Such  men  are  very  much 
afraid  that  their  cows  and  hens  wi’.l  be  overworked 
and  hence  not  able  to  travel  all  day  in  search  of  food. 
“  Folie  farming  !  ”  That  is  correct.  Such  people  will 
assure  you  that  “  book  farmin’  is  no  good.”  Don’t 
believe  them — go  ahead  and  study  it  up. 

*  * 

The  South  Carolina  Dispensary  Law  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  another  setback  by  the  refusal  of  the  Patent 
Office  to  grant  the  State  a  trademark  for  its  liquor. 
The  State  officials  declared  their  intention  to  sell  their 
goods  in  the  markets  outside  of  the  State,  and  wanted 
to  register  as  a  trademark  the  word  “  Palmetto,”  with 
the  arms  of  the  State.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
admitted  that  the  State  could  engage  in  trade,  both 
outside  and  inside  its  own  limits,  but  held  that  the 
outside  business  must  be  well  established  before  a 
trademark  could  be  granted  for  it.  As  tbe  Dispensary 
Law  contemplated  no  extended  business  of  the  sort, 
the  application  for  a  trademark  was  denied.  This  law 
is  certainly  meeting  with  a  world  of  opposition  ;  but, 
then,  all  tne  greater  will  be  its  triumph  should  it 
succeed.  #  # 

The  latest  and  most  fearful  of  the  West  Indian 
cyclones  which,  last  Monday,  devastated  the  Atlantic 
States  from  Georgia  to  the  Canadian  line,  wrought 
such  havoc  and  destruction  as  to  be  a  national  calam¬ 
ity.  From  Florida  to  Connecticut  the  coast  has  been 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  vessels  and  the  bodies 
of  their  crews.  On  sea  and  land  the  loss  of  life  is  al¬ 
ready  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,500,  and  it  is  feared 
that  it  will  amount  to  much  more.  Savannah,  Port 
Royal,  Beaufort,  Charleston  and  the  Sea  Islands  have 
suffered  disastrously,  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
hurricane.  The  destruction  of  human  life  in  all  five, 
but  especially  in  Savannah,  Port  Royal  and  the  Sea 
Islands,  has  been  appalling,  and  the  property  losses 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  Other  cities  and  towns 
along  the  coast  also  have  been  afflicted,  but  their 
great  sufferings  are  dwarfed  by  the  still  heavier 
calamities  of  the  others.  For  many  miles  inland  the 
tempest  and  terror  have  wrought  ruin  and  destruction. 
Dwellings,  outbuildings,  fences,  crops  stored  and 
standing,  have  been  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by 
force  of  the  wind  and  the  floods  of  rain  that  rendered  it 
solid.  All  along  the  course  of  the  hurricane  are  ruins 
and  wailing  and  distress  pitiable  even  to  hear  of.  It 
is  not  in  human  foresight  to  avert  such  a  calamity, 
but  happily  it  is  within  the  power  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy  to  promptly  mitigate  its  horrors,  and  the  gen¬ 
erous  American  people,  who  are  ever  eager  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  afflicted,  are  sure  to  be  prompt 
and  liberal  in  their  aid  to  those  impoverished  and  be¬ 
reaved  by  this  terrible  misfortune. 

*  * 

Human  nature  is  sometimes  a  queer  combination 
of  contradictions  and  contraries.  Appeals  have  been 
made  from  western  Kansas,  where  the  farmers  have 
been  sorely  stricken  with  drought,  for  seed  wheat  to 
enable  them  to  put  in  their  crop.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  reports,  next  to  no  responses  have  been  received, 
and  some  of  the  answers  have  been  refusals.  It  would 
seem  that  the  farmers  who  have  been  favored  with 
good,  or  reasonably  good,  crops  should  be  both  ready 
and  willing  to  help  the  unfortunates  in  their  own 
State.  But  while  one  report  says  not,  another  informs 
us  that  they  are  planning  to  send  relief  to  the  “unem¬ 
ployed  and  starving  workingmen  of  New  York,”  and 
intimates  that  it  is  done  for  political  effect.  This  is 
certainly  a  case  of  defective  judgment  and  misguided 
sympathy.  It  is  plain  that  charity  should  begin 
nearer  home.  It  is  ridiculous  for  farmers,  especially 
at  such  a  distance,  to  be  sending  relief  to  the  poor  of 
this,  the  richest  city  on  the  American  Continent,  and 
abundantly  able  and  willing  to  care  for  its  own  poor. 
The  larger  part  of  these  unemployed  workingmen — 
at  least  the  part  who  are  making  the  most  noise — are 
a  lot  of  loud-mouthed,  ignorant,  dirty,  lazy,  foreign- 
born  Anarchists,  most  of  whom  can’t  make  them] 
selves  understood  in  English,  and  most  of  whom  won’t 


work,  unless  compelled  by  circumstances.  They  are 
impostors  of  the  most  blatant  type.  True,  there  are 
deserving  workingmen  out  of  work,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  suffering  ;  but  be  not  deceived,  you  farmers, 
these  are  not  the  class  who  are  howling  for  bread  and 
blood,  and  are  making  lurid  speeches,  and  ten  chances 
to  one,  these  are  not  of  the  class  who  will  get  the 
relief  which  is  sent.  Take  care  of  your  unfortunate 
and  deserving  neighbors  first,  and  then  look  a  little 
further  from  home  for  worthy  objects  of  that  charity 
for  which  the  American  farmer  is  noted. 

*  * 

One  of  the  plainest  evidences  of  the  extent  of  con¬ 
traction  in  all  kinds  of  business  is  afforded  by  the 
weekly  record  of  bank  clearances  throughout  the 
country.  For  the  week  ending  August  26,  these 
amounted  in  all  to  3653,000,000  against  3973,000,000 
during  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  the  decrease 
being  3320,000,000,  or  about  one-third.  J  ust  now  affairs 
appear  to  be  about  stationary,  the  number  of  factories, 
mines,  banks,  etc.,  which  are  daily  resuming  oper¬ 
ations  about  counterbalancing  those  which  are  shut¬ 
ting  down.  The  prospect  henceforth,  however,  appears 
to  have  a  brighter  aspect. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

All  those  big  promises  made  In  the  spring 
Summer  Is  ending  up;  what  do  the?  bring? 

Read  well  on  paper  when  April  was  here. 

How  did  they  work?  Are  the  wheels  out  of  gear? 

Now  ere  Jack  Frost  with  his  merciful  hand 
Blots  out  the  record  let’s  see  where  you  stand. 

Started  with  plenty  of  plans  in  your  head’ 

Didn’t  stay  by  ’em— made  new  ones  Instead? 

Didn’t  get  down  on  the  top  of  one  plan? 

St-  y  there  and  work  It  right  out  like  a  man? 

That’s  the  story,  and  Kate  writes  across 
Turned  into  loss  for  the  lack  of  a  boss! 

Keep  dairy  sheep. 

Get  a  lean  on  your  pork. 

Mulch  the  top  of  the  gulch. 

Training  prevents  straining. 

Stand  shun— the  beer  stand. 

Small  politics  l9  sull- try  work. 

Daily  bread  and  dally  breeding. 

Who  sets  the  pace  In  your  family  ? 

The  hog  needs  a  pen  shun  of  grass. 

A  matted  door  gives  a  clean  floor. 

Act  shun— on  things  you  are  ashamed  of. 

What  “  small  ”  man  ever  got  a  big  chance  ? 
are  you  foreman  or  hlndman  on  your  farm? 

Unsought— the  man  who  sells  a  short  quart. 

How  many  loafers  do  you  propose  to  winter  ? 

The  orator’s  sore  throat  is  a  hoarse  chestnut. 

It’s  a  poor  manager  who  Is  simply  a  man  ager. 

The  potato  beetles  seem  to  stick  to  their  nfttlng. 

The  bull  on  the  hay  mow  Is  not  looking  for  a  row 
Let’s  deseat  some  of  our  deceitful  county  officials. 

How  can  you  be  Independent  without  Independence  ? 

Several  “  We  Want  to  Know”  Items  In  “  Discussion.” 

Never  buy  an  unpricked  bubble.  W1  d  costs  too  much. 

Try  dieting,  you  folks  who  seem  determined  to  die  eating. 

A  stick  of  caustic  potash  is  a  cause  stick,  the  effect  Is— no  horn  on  the 
calf. 

You  could  paint  the  house  with  the  butter  that  slips  through  the 
churn. 

How  much  time  have  you  lost  In  your  life  from  stopping  “  to  look  at 
the  clock  ?  ” 

Poverty’s  pinch!  poverty’s  pinch!  Tighter  than  cow-boy  ere  drew 
up  his  cinch. 

The  chances  are  that  you  can’t  stand  prosperity;  It  will  knock  you 
over  and  out.  * 

The  scrub  man  tries  to  put  a  poor  excuse  between  himself  and  well- 
deserved  abuse. 

There  Is  no  copper  In  copperas;  remember  that  In  buying  chemicals. 
Copperas  Is  sulphate  of  iron. 

“ Lange  lebe  die  Rural  New-Yorker!”  writes  a  hearty  German 
friend.  There  Is  a  good  prospect  for  it! 

Think  of  the  work  and  time  lost  because  right  hand  has  to  wait  on 
left.  Make  left  help  himself  or  confess  yourself  one-handed. 

Horns  on  Dorset  lambs  are  not  needed.  Who  have  ever  tried 
“killing”  the  horns  with  caustic  potash  as  they  kill  calves’  horns? 

And  now  comes  gay  September-the  beginning  of  the  fall.  We  love 
her,  but  she  has  one  mighty  fault,  because  she  turns  things  over— it 
Is  evident  to  all— that  she  shocks  folks  with  an  awful  summer’s  halt. 

The  hoe  Is  a  relic  of  the  Mosaic  age.  It  gives  New  England  boys  the 
hoe's  ache  according  to  Mr.  Paine,  whose  name  at  least  qualifies  him 
to  say  so.  By  the  way,  though.  Mr.  P.  uses  a  sharpened  hoe  to  cut 
corn  with. 

We  have  told  our  readers  about  one  family  that  solved  the  dog 
question.  The  family  washing  is  done  In  an  old  swing  churn,  and  the 
dog  supplies  the  power.  The  deg  Is  no  less  a  “  watcher”  because  he 
Is  a  worker. 

Will  cattle  fed  on  a  blue-grass  sod  waste  more  of  the  stalks  of 
corn  than  they  would  feeding  in  the  bam?  What  they  leave  Is  just 
where  you  want  it  for  the  next  corn  crop,  instead  of  in  the  manure 
pile  to  muzzle  your  fork. 

Every  one  has  noticed  the  hard  excrescences  on  the  Insides  of 
horses’  legs.  They  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  excreting  waste  matter 
from  the  system.  The  English  call  them  “chestnuts”  which  is  as 
good  a  name  as  any  other. 

During  the  Fremont  campaign  one  effective  cry  was  “  Give ’em 
Jessie  1  ”  Mr.  Connelly,  It  appears,  has  received  this  desirable  preset  t 
in  the  person  of  his  wife,  and  he  has  proceeded  to  give  bis  debts  a  dose 
of  his  wife’s  name.  See  here,  you  farmer,  how  often  does  your  run¬ 
ning  help  mate  have  to  come  to  a  walk  in  order  to  let  you  catch  up  ? 

IT  Is  commonly  said  that  losses  by  storms  are  total— absolutely 
without  compensation.  In  1885,  however,  a  terrible  West  Indian  cy¬ 
clone  having  struck  Charleston.  S  C.,  inflicted  such  heavy  losses  that 
ever  since  many  of  the  citizens  have  carried  cyclone  insurances. 
This  forethought  brought  them  in,  It  is  reported,  about  $1,000,000  to 
assuage  their  grief  at  the  losses  Inflicted  by  last  Monday's  hu.  rlcane. 
The  prudent  can  thus  often  turn  even  misfortune  to  their  advantage. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  writer  attended  several  sessions  of  the  recent 
Farmers’  Alliance  and  People’s  Party  Convention  at 
Sylvan  Beach,  N.  Y.  As  an  outsider — one  who  wishes 
only  good  to  all  efforts  at  true  reform — he  desires  to 
present  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  what  was  seen 
and  heard  there.  So  far  as  numbers  go,  the  meeting 
was  a  comparative  failure.  The  crowds  were  mostly 
small  and  there  was  too  small  a  proportion  of  active, 
younger  men.  Considering  the  prominence  of  the 
speakers  and  the  thorough  advertising  given  the  meet¬ 
ing,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  thousands  of 
farmers  would  have  been  led  by  curiosity  if  nothing 
more  to  attend  and  listen.  Why  did  they  not  come  ? 
Gen.  Weaver,  the  Populist  candidate  for  President, 
intimated  in  his  speech  that  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State  are  cowed  and  discouraged,  fallen  into  a  state  of 
indifference,  permitting  what  is  vaguely  called  “the 
money  power”  to  defraud  them  by  means  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  favors  the  loaning  class  rather  than  the 
debtors.  What  do  farmers  say  to  that  ?  It  is  certainly 
quite  evident  that,  however  the  farmers  of  the  South 
and  West  may  feel,  those  of  New  York  State  are  still 
holding  to  their  old  political  parties,  though  many  of 
them  cannot  tell  just  why,  and  only  need  a  little 
different  presentation  of  certain  public  questions  to 
get  away  from  the  old-time  issues  fcr  good. 

X  X  X 

Now  what  do  the  Populists  have  to  offer  the  New 
York  farmer?  This  is  a  fair  question  to  ask,  and  if 
there  is  any  answer  it  certainly  was  found  in  Gen. 
Weaver’s  speech  at  Sylvan  Beach.  Briefly  stated,  he 
said  that  farmers  were  suffering  financial  troubles 
because  of  a  lack  of  ready  money,  a  depreciation  of 
values  in  real  estate,  a  decline  in  prices  and  a  lack  of 
business  opportunities  as  compared  with  citizens  in 
towns  and  cities.  Ignoring  all  questions  of  supply  and 
demand  for  crops,  or  business  and  industrial  changes, 
he  went  on  to  ascribe  all  our  troubles  to  the  financial 
legislation  since  the  war.  This  he  claimed  had  been 
constantly  in  the  interests  of  the  creditor  or  money- 
lending  class.  That  is  to  say,  the  object  has  been  to 
make  cash  hard  to  obtain  by  those  who  have  no  secur¬ 
ity  to  offer  but  the  ordinary  products  of  the  soil. 
While  the  wealth  of  the  country  had  gone  on  rapidly 
increasing,  the  actual  money  or  purchasing  medium 
had  been  contracted  until  now  there  is  not  enough  of 
it  to  do  the  people’s  business.  As  a  result  cash  is  at  a 
premium.  A  comparatively  few  men,  by  controlling 
the  largest  part  of  this  cash,  are  enabled  to  force  and 
maintain  prices  for  staple  products.  This  is  done  the 
more  easily  because  farmers  are  forced  to  obtain  cash 
for  the  payment  of  taxes,  interest  and  debts.  Their 
property  is  as  a  rule  such,  aside  from  real  estate,  that 
banks  will  not  accept  it  as  good  security.  They  are 
therefore  forced  to  convert  their  property  into  cash 
and  in  doing  this  must  pay  a  premium  to  the  “  money 
power”  in  the  shape  of  a  reduced  price.  “For 
example,”  said  Gen.  Weaver,  “  here  is  a  farmer  who 
owes  $500.  Twenty  years  ago  he  could  have  paid  it 
with  500  bushels  of  wheat ;  to-day  it  requires  1,000 
bushels  to  pay  it.  What  I  want  to  know  is— who  has 
those  other  500  bushels  of  wheat?”  That  is  a  fair  out¬ 
line  of  his  reason  for  the  depression  in  agriculture — 
really  a  corner  in  cash  by  banks  and  money  lenders 
so  that  farmers  are  forced  to  pay  too  much  in  the  form 
of  farm  products  in  order  to  raise  the  needed  cash. 

X  X  X 

His  remedy  is  simply  to  make  cash  more  plentiful ; 
in  other  words,  to  put  more  of  the  world’s  wealth  into 
the  form  of  money,  or  a  circulating  medium.  The 
country  is  rich  enough,  but  lots  of  its  wealth  must  de¬ 
preciate  in  value  because  the  ability  to  exchange  it 
readily  is  limited  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  cash. 
Now,  says  the  Populist,  change  the  form  of  some  of 
this  wealth  into  money.  Make  money  plentiful  and 
it  will  be  easier  to  exchange  our  property  for  it,  and 
we  can  pay  our  debts  and  cash  expenses  without 
being  forced  to  sacrifice  our  goods  at  a  low  price.  In 
other  words,  we  will  be  saved  the  premium  which  we 
are  now  forced  to  pay  the  “money  power”  for  the 
use  of  cash.  Well,  what  form  of  wealth  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  change  into  money  in  order  to  increase  the 
supply  of  cash  ?  Silver— first  of  all.  Free  coinage 
of  silver  will  soon  bring  about  the  change.  How  is 
an  increase  of  silver  coinage  going  to  help  the  New 
York  State  farmer  ?  He  has  no  silver  mine  on  his 
farm,  and  his  pocket  is  not  big  enough  to  hold  the 
coin  needed  to  pay  his  taxes  !  Simply  because  it  will 
make  cash  more  plentiful.  Silver  will  be  brought  to 
the  mints  in  floods,  and  in  exchange  for  it  will  be 
coin  or  paper  money,  which  will  at  once  go  into  cir¬ 
culation  and  increase  the  supply  of  cash,  thus  making 
it  easier  to  turn  our  products  into  money  with  which 
to  pay  our  debts.  Instead  of  a  monopoly  of  cash 
holders  there  will  be  competition,  because  the  silver 
men  will  be  anxious  to  put  the  cash  obtained  for  their 
silver  into  circulation.  The  result  will  be  all  in  favor 
of  the  debtor,  or  money-buying  class,  just  as  a  big 
crop  of  wh  at  or  potatoes  is  in  favor  of  the  buyers  or 
consumers,  because  of  competition  among  sellers. 
Let  silver  be  the  form  of  wealth  to  be  turned  into 


money,  because  outside  of  gold  it  is  the  most  stable  in 
price  and  offers  the  best  security.  There  is  not 
enough  gold  in  the  world,  anyway,  to  act  as  the 
sole  basis  for  money. 

X  X  X 

lx  a  general  way  that  was  about  the  remedy  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  “  hard  times.”  Of  course,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  detail  and  some  talk  that  seemed  absurd. 
For  example,  much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the 
starving  workingmen  in  New  York  city.  We  who  live 
here  know  that  the  sums  spent  for  rum  and  beer  would 
feed,  clothe  and  start  in  business  every  one  out  of  a 
job  or  suffering  from  poverty.  We  also  know  that 
not  one  in  100  of  the  idlers  seen  on  the  streets  will  go 
to  the  country  to  do  needed  work  on  the  farm.  But 
throwing  that  out  as  the  froth  that  always  comes  to 
the  top  at  such  meetings,  the  chief  hope  promised  by 
the  Populists  lies  in  an  increase  of  the  country’s  cash 
through  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  We  have  no  space 
here  to  argue  for  or  against  this  matter,  though  there 
are  plenty  of  chances  for  argument.  This  is  the  first 
party  that  has  come  here  as  the  special  political  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  farmer.  We  simply  want  to  put  their 
leading  proposition  fairly  before  the  public.  If  they 
are  only  “  a  lot  of  visionary  cranks,”  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State  will  soon  find  it  out.  If  there  is  a 
grain  of  good  in  their  chaff,  let’s  ha/e  it. 

X  X  X 

So  much  for  the  political  sole  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  :  there  is  also  another  side.  While  all  the 
Alliaocemen  favor  free  silver,  many  of  them  also 
know  that  there  must  be  changes  on  the  farm  as  well  as 
in  legislation.  Great  industrial  revolutions  have  been 
at  work  changing  the  farmer’s  market,  while  the 
changes  in  actual  farm  operations  have  not  kept  up 
with  them.  For  example,  there  used  to  be  a  time 
when  it  was  very  profitable  for  the  Eastern  farmer  to 
provide  bread  and  meat  for  his  nearby  market.  In 
other  words,  wheat-growing  and  cattle-feeding  paid 
well.  That  has  now  largely  gone  away  from  him — 
through  no  fault  of  his,  but  obeying  a  natural  law 
that  proved  that  the  land  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
could  produce  ordinarily  bread  and  meat  cheaper 
than  he  can  on  his  Eastern  farm.  The  world  at  large 
has  been  better  for  the  change,  and  instead  of  cursing 
fate,  and  looking  to  the  Government  for  his  only 
hope,  the  Eastern  farmer  has  to  change  his  crops  to 
suit  his  changed  market. 

X  X  X 

Instead  of  growing  meat  and  bread  he  must  now 
grow  water  and  blood.  By  “water”  we  mean  crops  like 
potatoes,  fruit  or  milk  that  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  water.  By  “  blood”  we  mean  animals  or  crops  that 
have  a  pedigree  that  shows  them  to  be  above  the  aver¬ 
age  quality.  There  is  “blood”  in  Mr.  Francisco’s 
“certified  milk”  just  as  there  is  in  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  eggs 
and  chickens.  Milk  at  three  cents  is  selling  water  ; 
milk  at  12  cents  is  selling  blood,  and  as  in  all  cases 
“blood”  is  the  condensed  extract  of  long  years  of 
patient  study  and  care,  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
farmer’s  business,  too,  to  save  his  blood  after  he  has 
made  it.  Too  much  of  it  goes  to  the  blood-suckers  or 
middlemen  and  this  blood-saving  by  cooperative  sell¬ 
ing  is  one  thing  where  the  Eastern  Farmers’  Alliance 
should  be  strong.  As  we  have  said,  there  are  many  of 
the  Alliancemen  who  believe  that  the  “  way  out  ” 
is  paved  with  quality,  that  is,  the  production  of  better 
goods.  Most  of  them,  however,  seem  to  think  that 
silver  is  of  more  importance  than  “blood.”  That  is 
a  matter  for  argument. 

X  X  t 

While  our  cities  and  towns  are  echoing  with  the 
complaints,  threats  and  parades  of  unemployed  multi¬ 
tudes  demanding  work,  reports  from  various  sections 
of  the  country — from  Maine  to  North  Dakota — show 
that  farm  help  is  scarce  and  high-priced  in  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  places.  City  papers  are  teeming  with  advice 
that  the  idle  crowds  should  seek  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  stress  of  harvest  time  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  following  average  offi?ial  table  of  the 
monthly  wages  of  farm  hands  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  last  year  is  seductively  offered  for  their  edifi¬ 
cation  : 


Without  board. 

With  board. 

Eastern  States . 

$17.50 

Middle  States . 

.  23. 83 

15.78 

Western  States . 

.  22.61 

16.36 

Southern  States . 

.  14.86 

10.02 

Mountain  States . 

32.16 

21.28 

lJaclnc  States . 

3r  .15 

24.25 

Average . 

*26.01 

$17.36 

Just  see  how  temptingly  these  wages  for  farmhands 
compare  with  those  for  a  similar  class  of  laborers  in 
Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  farm  labor¬ 
ers’  unions,  strikes  and  government  encouragement 
for  years,  farm  hands  get  only  $150  a  year,  or  $12.50 
per  month,  and  they  have  to  furnish  their  own  board. 
For  the  same  class  the  wages  are  in  France  $10.50  per 
month  ;  in  Holland,  $8.34  ;  in  Germany,  $8  50  ;  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  $5,  and  in  Italy  $4  per  month,  without  board.  From 
some  points  of  view,  especially  the  philanthropic,  no 
doubt  the  plan  suggested  is  a  capital  one,  yet  it  pre¬ 
sents  many  difficulties.  If  the  general  stagnation  in 
business  should  last  for  several  years,  no  doubt  many 
operatives  in  mills,  factories  and  workshops  would 
drift  to  the  farms,  where  they  might  in  time  become 


valuable  workers  ;  but  efficient  farm  labor  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  those  who  have  had  no  previous  training.  A 
shop  or  factory  man  suddenly  transferred  to  a  farm 
would  be  of  little  service  except  as  a  butt  for  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  old  hands.  It  would  be  preposterous  for  such 
people  to  expect  “going”  wages.  Farmers  want  assist¬ 
ants,  not  pupils,  especially  in  the  busy  season.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  ask  them  to  add  to  their  other 
worries  the  task  of  taking  care  of  unskilled  and  in¬ 
competent  workmen.  Meanwhile,  however,  those 
among  the  “  complaining  multitudes  of  men  ”  who  are 
able  to  do  farm  work  can  easily  find  employment  at 
the  harvest  season  through  the  regular  agencies  or  in 
other  ways.  j.  ^  ^ 

A  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  consumption  of  domestic 
and  foreign  meats  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  just  re¬ 
ported  the  results,  which  must  be  of  interest  to  the  meat 
producers  and  shippers  of  this  country.  As  previously 
told  in  these  columns,  domestic  beef  and  mutton  com¬ 
mand  higher  prices  than  imported  meats,  hence 
butchers  sell  the  best  of  the  latter  for  the  former.  The 
farmers  are  clamoring  for  stricter  legislation  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  substitution.  They  insist  that  all  foreign 
meats  shall  be  marked,  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  this  can  be  safely  done  by  electricity.  They  also 
urge  the  passage  of  a  law  like  that  formerly  in  force 
in  Virginia,  Minnesota  and  several  other  American 
States,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  meat  killed  outside  the 
State  or  more  than  100  miles  from  the  place  of  sale. 
As  in  this  country,  this  law  is  sought  on  sanitary 
grounds,  but  while  the  United  States  •Supreme  Court 
has  declared  such  laws  unconstitutional  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  one 
in  England,  as  the  consumers  would  not  tolerate  such 
a  restrictive  measure.  English  consumers,  however, 
are  greatly  aggrieved  by  the  fraud  practiced  on  them 
by  palming  off  American  beef  and  Australasian  mutton 
as  the  home- raised  products.  With  English  mutton 
selling  at  10d.  per  pound  and  Australasian  at  7d.,  and 
with  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  prices  of  Eaglidh 
and  American  beef,  they  feel  outraged  on  learning 
that  they  have  been  paying  domestic  prices  for  foreign 
products.  j.  j 

TnE  extent  to  which  this  fraud  is  practiced  is  enor¬ 
mous,  and  a  multitude  of  flagrant  instances  are  spe¬ 
cifically  mentioned.  Indeed,  many  butchers  who  claim 
to  deal  exclusively  in  home-grown  products  never  sell 
a  pound  of  anything  but  Colonial  or  American.  Be¬ 
sides  the  marking  system,  the  Lords  recommend  that 
all  dealers  in  imported  meats  should  take  out  licenses 
to  that  effect  and  announce  the  fact  on  their  signs. 
There  is  a  widespread  and  growing  belief,  however, 
that  the  effect  of  such  legislation  would  ultimately  be 
disadvantageous  to  domestic  meat.  It  is  conceded  by 
impartial  judges  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  im¬ 
ported  products  is  quite  as  good  as  the  home-grown 
or  even  better  ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  British  public 
are  profoundly  convinced  that  the  foreign  meats  are 
inferior.  If  they  see  American  beef  and  Australasian 
mutton  as  good  as  the  domestic  articles  sold  consider¬ 
ably  cheaper,  they  will  gradually  get  into  the  habit  of 
buying  them,  and  only  a  small  class  will  continue  pay¬ 
ing  fancy  prices  for  domestic  meats.  Then  the  demand 
for  foreign  meats  must  grow,  and  English  farmers 
will  have  to  reduce  the  prices  of  their  stock  to  meet 
this  more  dangerous  form  of  competition  Rents  must 
then  come  down,  and  the  landed  gentry  will  be  still 
more  clamorous  for  a  protective  tariff. 

X  X  X 

It  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  electricity 
became  a  practical  dispenser  of  light  and  motive 
power.  Since  then  it  has  undergone  a  wonderful 
development  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  and  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  the  announcement  of  some  new 
discovery  in  the  field  of  practice  or  experiment.  Until 
187(5,  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  practical  electricity,  so 
very  few  patents  had  been  granted  for  electric  inven¬ 
tions  that  claims  for  them  were  referred  to  the  divis¬ 
ion  whose  principal  business  was  the  examination  of 
instruments  for  use  in  the  natural  sciences.  In  1884, 
however,  1,200  patents  on  electric  devices  were 
granted  ;  indeed  three  per  cent  of  all  the  patent  claims 
in  that  year  related  to  electricity.  Since  then  two  elec 
trie  divisions,  divided  into  12  sub-divisions,  have  been 
established  in  the  Patent  Office.  From  187(5  to  1893, 
21,000  patents  on  electric  devices  have  been  issued 
and  over  10  per  cent  of  the  patent  applications  relate 
to  this  subject.  In  spite  of  the  marvels  already  accom¬ 
plished,  however,  sanguine  men  of  science,  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  delegates  to  the  world’s  electrical  conven¬ 
tion  held  the  other  day  at  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
believe  that  the  world  is  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of 
electrical  experiment  and  discovery,  and  that  with  the 
help  of  this  wondrous  power  results  will  yet  be  pro¬ 
duced  now  deemed  impossible.  In  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  hundreds  of  the  best  brains  are  hard  at  work  in 
wresting  from  Nature  the  innermost  secrets  of  this 
power  and  in  utilizing  them  fo'- the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind.  Before  the  present  generation  shall  have  passed 
away,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  age  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power  will  be  superseded  by  the  age  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  that  wonders  now  undreampt  of  will 
astonish  and  benefit  mankind  ? 


OUR  OUTING. 

E  spoke  of  our  contemplated  trip  to  Summer¬ 
ville  as  an  “  outing,”  and  tried  to  think  of  our¬ 
selves  as  well,  as  our  own  city  cousins,  you  know,  who 
would  greatly  enjoy  a  boat  ride  and  a  day  at  a  sum¬ 
mer  resort.  Be  it  understood  that  steamers  are  run 
for  the  accommodation  of  excursionists,  and  that 
islanders  have  to  “  rustle”  in  order  to  get  anywhere. 

Mrs.  B.  said  she  never  made  many  plans  when  she  trav¬ 
eled,  but  trusted  to  luck,  and  things  usually  came  her 
way.  Sue  and  I  adopted  her  point  of  view.  We  decided 
to  take  the  5  A.  m.  steamer,  and  I  went  to  stay  all  night 
with  Sue  in  order  that  we  might  all  start  together 
bright  and  early  in  the  morning.  Did  I  say  “  bright 
and  early  ?  ”  Ah,  me  !  it  is  hard  to  start  early,  but  to 
be  briyht  and  early  is  harder.  Most  people  are  awfully 
stupid  looking  before  sun-up  ;  and  surly — oh,  my  !  I 
found  Sue  busy  cutting  strips  of  tin  to  roll  her  hair 
on.  She  said  she  wouldn’t  have  time  to  curl  it  on  an 
iron  in  the  morning,  and  thought  it  would  stay  in  bet¬ 
ter  any  w  y  if  done  up  overnight.  See  what  a  lot  of 
forethought  a  girl  has  to  take  before  she  goes  on  an 
outing.  I  have  known  ppople  who  would  rather  take 
“  blue  pills*” — not  exceptional  people,  either.  Uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  knows  it  must  get  its  owner  up  at 
four  in  the  morning.  And  so,  when  away  along  in  the 
dead  waist  and  middle  o’  the  night,  I  became  aware 
by  the  rattling  of  the  shutters  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  pretty  fresh,  I  said : 

“  Sue— oh,  Sue !  ” 

“  We-11  ?  ”  sleepily. 

“  Will  you  go  if  it’s  stormy?”  For  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  comfortable  to  give  up  the  trip  and,  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Summerville,  go  to  sleep. 

“  Why,  not  if  it’s  very  stormy,”  said  Sue,  “but  it 
may  not  be  windy  at  all  by  morning,  you  know.”  And 
then  I  knew  that  I  must  keep  half  awake  and  get  up 
on  time. 

After  awhile  : 

“  Sue,  S  u-e  !  ” 

“We-11?” 

“  Well,  1  can’t  sleep,  Sue,  for  thinking  of  some  cauli¬ 
flower  pickles  I  made  to-day  that  got  too  soft ;  really, 
it  is  so  aggravating,  every  time  I  close  my  eyes  I  see 
those  mushy  pickles  !  ” 

“  Oh,  you  poor  thing  !  ” 

After  a  long  pause,  Sue  gave  a  start.  “  Well,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  nearly  time  to  get  up  ;  have  you  got  your 
watch  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  where  are  the  matches  ?  ” 

“  On  the  little  rocking  chair.” 

I  felt  around  for  the  rocking  chair  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  did  not  hit  my  ankles  on  the  rocker,  and  did 
not  find  the  matches,  which  was  not  wonderful  at  all. 
I  knew  I  wouldn’t,  but  kept  on  feeling  around;  and 
then  I  felt  a  basket  of  bottles  tip  over,  and  felt  that 
my  fingers  were  wet,  and  the  room  was  filled  from 
ceiling  to  floor  with  the  sweet  odor  of  violets.  Still  no 
matches.  Then  Sue  got  up  and  found  some  in  another 
room  and,  lighting  one,  lo !  we  beheld  the  little  pile 
of  matches  of  the  first  part  on  a  chair  right  by  the 
bedside. 

It  was  just  half-past-three  then,  so  we  got, into  bed 
and  lirgered  there  till  four.  The  sunrise  was  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  seemed  almost  worth  while  to  have  gotten  up 
for  that.  The  sunrise  was  also  red,  but  we  never 
thought  of  the  line,  “  red  in  the  morning  a  sailor’s 
warning.”  We  found  Mrs.  B.  at  the  dock  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  dockmaster.  Did  he  think  we  could  catch 
a  boat  at  the  Bay  for  Summerville  ?  He  didn’t  know 
of  any  going  from  the  Bay  to-day  ;  some  days  one 
went,  but  guessed  she  was  a  goin’  down  to  C.  to-day. 

The  idea  !  Going  to  C.  when  we  wanted  to  go  to 
Summerville,  a  likely  story  wasn’t  it  ?  Mrs.  B.  looked 
anxious,  but  I  said,  “  Oh,  never  mind  Mrs.  B.,  don’t  pin 
your  faitb  to  a  dockmaster  ;  if  you  were  to  ask  him  if 
the  steamer  yonder  would  land  at  this  dock  he  wouldn’t 
say  ‘  yes,’  he  would  say,  1  Well,  now  she  seems  to  be 
a-headin’  this  way,  don’t  she  ?’  ” 

When  we  got  aboard  the  steamer  we  asked  the  cap¬ 
tain  about  getting  to  Summerville. 

“  Why,  what  do  you  want  to  go  there  for  ?” 

“  Oh,  just  for  fun  ;  we  are  taking  an  outing.” 

“  Oh  that’s  it,  well  you  can  get  there,  but  I  don’t  see 
how  you  can  get  back  to-day  ;  you  may  find  a  tug  10 
miles  farther  on  at  Kline  Island  going  to  Summer¬ 
ville.” 

Mrs.  B.  and  I  were  happy  now,  and  she  said  she  was 
perfectly  resigned  and  accordingly  wore  a  resigned 
expression — one  she  is  right  fond  of  wearing — and  not 
unbecoming  to  her  style.  Some  people  look  interest¬ 
ing  when  they  are  a  little  “  blue.”  One  is  uncertain 
whether  they  are  going  to  brighten  up  after  a  bit  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  plunge  into  a  fit  of  the 


“  blues.”  The  uncertainty  is  fascinating  ;  one  makes 
little  experimental  remarks  and  watches  their  effect 
on  the  resigned  one. 

The  captain  came  around  again  and  asked  us  what 
we  were  going  to  Summerville  for,  then  begging  our 
pardon  instantly,  he  said  he  had  n  o  intention  to  make 
fun  of  people  who  went  there,  he  believed  they  went 
for  culture,  and  culture  was  a  very  good  thing  to 
have.  “  Cultured  people,”  said  he,  “  get  along  better 
with  their  neighbors  than  people  who  are  not  cultured  ; 
for  instance,  if  a  cultured  person  sees  his  neighbor’s 
chickens  scratching  in  his  garden,  he  won’t  get  mad 
about  it  and  go  and  have  a  row  with  his  neighbor, 
he’ll  keep  his  temper  and — a  dog  in  the  future.  Why, 
cultured  people  can  live  in  adjoining  houses  year  in 
and  year  out  and  never  have  a  word  to  say  to  one 
another.”  Here  he  stopped  to  go  aloft  and  blow  the 
whistle  for  Kline  Island. 

No  tug  there  for  Summerville  so  we  steamed  on  10 
miles  farther  to  A.  where  we  were  certain  to  catch  the 
regular  steamer  for  Summerville.  It  was  eight  o’clock, 
and  having  some  time  to  wait  we  went  to  a  restaurant 
for  breakfast.  They  gave  us  beefsteak  and  eggs, 
potatoes  and  apple  sauce,  huckleberries  and  coffee.  I 
am  not  fond  of  huckleberries,  but  once  heard  of  a  man 
who  used  to  say  they  were  “  powerful  good.”  After 
breakfast  we  shopped,  that  is  Mrs.  B.  and  Sue  did,  I 
gave  advice — always  like  to  do  the  easiest  thing. 

We  boarded  the  steamer  for  Summerville  at  9:30,  and, 
after  having  asked  the  clerk  a  lot  of  questions  and 
finding  out  a  lot  of  uncertainties,  we  settled  down  and 
looked  at  our  fellow  passengers.  Mrs.  B.  remarked 
that  the  people  aboard  all  seemed  to  have  a  certain 
peculiar  expression  in  common,  a  sort  of  listening,  at¬ 
tentive  look.  After  some  discussion,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  probably  had  a  certain  line  of 
thought  in  common — the  Summervlle  line — and  we 
wondered  if  we  would  reflect  something  of  this  in  our 
faces  after  spending  the  day  there,  and  if  our  friends 
would  notice  it  when  we  got  home  and  say  they  could 
tell  we  had  been  to  Summerville  by  our  expression. 

We  had  a  very  limited  amount  of  time  to  spend  at 
the  resort,  but,  remembering  about  the  “culture,” 
we  chose  the  most  improvin’  way  to  spend  it,  and  went 
to  the  Auditorium.  The  lecture — but  there  I’ll  skip 
the  lecture. 

When  it  was  over,  we  found  the  wind  blowing  a 
gale,  white  caps  flying,  and  the  steamer  whistling  to 
leave.  We  hurried  to  the  dock,  and  found  we  could 
take  the  tug  “  Osceola  ”  for  Kline  Island  an  hour  later, 
meet  a  steamer  there  for  home,  and  cut  off  10  miles  of 
rolling  on  a  rough  sea. 

But,  oh,  me  !  how  that  little  “Osceola  ”  did  oscillate 
on  the  way  to  Kline  Island.  We  were  the  most  miser, 
able  people  aboard — no  one  having  come  with  us  but 
the  cap  rain  and  engineer.  It  rained.  Sue  took  refuge 
near  the  engine  room  to  save  her  white  flannel  gown. 
Mrs.  B.  and  I  clung  to  the  railing.  I  was  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  indescribable  state  of  misery — always  do  get 
that  way  when  it’s  rough.  When  we  landed  it  rained 
in  torrents.  I  rushed  to  the  nearest  hotel,  not  knowing 
or  caring  whether  Mrs.  B.  and  Sue  were  following  or 
not,  got  a  room,  hung  my  clothes  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  crawled  into  bed  determined  to  be  comfort¬ 
able  or  die.  I  slept.  Sue  found  me. 

“  Why,  the  idea,  in  bed  !  ” 

“  Yes  ;  couldn’t  do  without  my  afternoon  nap.  Get 
in,  Sue  ;  I’m  awfully  comfortable.” 

“On,  no,  thank  you,  I’ll  just  fix  my  hair  a  little,” 
with  a  rueful  glance  in  the  glass. 

Mrs.  B.  had  gone  to  see  some  one  she  once  knew  who 
had  been  kind  to  her.  Two  hours  later  we  all  boarded 
the  steamer  for  home,  and  our  day’s  outing  was  o’er. 
Are  we  going  to  Summerville  again  ?  Never,  never 
more.  pocia  dykens. 

BE  CAREFUL  HOW  YOU  CLEAN. 

CONTRIBUTOR'S  method  for  “removing  fly 
specks  from  brass,”  given  in  a  recent  Rubai., 
reminds  me  of  an  experience  of  my  own,  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  my  efforts  at  restoration  came  near  prov¬ 
ing  an  egregious  failure.  The  case  was  exactly  the 
same,  a  brass  hanging  lamp  upon  which  white  dots 
showed  where  flies  had  meandered  over.  My  efforts  at 
renewal  took  a  milder  form  that  R.’s  hot  salt  and  vin¬ 
egar  bath,  for  I  merely  ventured  to  apply  whiting  on 
a  flannel  dampened  with  alcohol;  I  fortunately  dis¬ 
covered  my  mistake  before  the  lamp  was  ruined.  All 
lamps  may  not  be  finished  as  ours  is  ;  it  is  one  of  Brad¬ 
ley  &  Hubbard’s  make,  and  has  the  metal  protected 
by  a  transparent  finish  that  prevents  its  becoming  dis- 
c'.lored,  as  ordinary  brasswork  does,  from  mare  ex¬ 
posure.  That  the  alcohol  was  taking  off  this  enamel 
one  or  two  rubs  with  the  flannel  showed.  Now,  when¬ 
ever  my  eyes  fall  upon  than  discolored  place,  I  am  re¬ 


minded  of  the  state  my  lamp  would  have  been  in  had 
I  persisted  in  my  improving  process.  I  think  the 
whole  framework  would  have  been  no  better  than  the 
kitchen  faucets  or  grandma’s  candlesticks,  needing 
ealt-and-vinegar  applications  every  four  days,  had  I 
removed  the  protective  finish. 

Possibly  R.’s  lamp  was  not  injured  by  the  shining  up 
it  received,  but  I  beg  others  to  be  sure  of  what  they  do 
when  cleaning  nice  brasswork.  When  our  own  lamp 
becomes  conspicuously  disfigured,  I  intend  to  make 
inquiries  about  having  it  redressed  at  the  factory. 

PRUDENCE  p. 


LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  COUNTED. 


WHEN  shopping  in  the  city,  train  time  was  near  ; 

and  the  items  listed  were  all  stricken  off  but 
one  dozen  “dry  plates,”  as  their  place  of  purchase  was 
farthest  away. 

Now,  these  were  promised  as  a  reward  to  one  of  the 
children  for  remaining  at  the  head  of  her  classes, 
and  the  question  arose :  Should  I  go  home  without 
them,  or  get  them  and  risk  missing  the  train  ?  I  chose 
the  latter,  for  if  I  did  not  get  them,  she  would  have  to 
be  a  long  time  without  any.  Finally,  with  them  safely 
put  away,  a  car  was  taken  and  I  arrived  at  the  depot 
two  minutes  late.  Then  how  tired  I  was — but  not 
until  then. 

The  great,  noisy,  smoky  city  was  all  bustle  and  in¬ 
difference.  After  waiting  for  three  cars  to  no  avail, 
I  started  on  foot,  to  be  almost  bobbed  against  at  every 
step.  Every  one  seemed  to  express  the  same  thought 
— home. 

The  boardings  were  all  gay  with  “  The  Power  of 
the  Press”  and  even  the  diversion  of  those  few  words 
meant  rest.  At  last  a  car  would  stop  ;  it,  too,  adver¬ 
tised  the  same  play.  A  four-mile  ride  brought  a  weary 
woman  to  the  home  of  a  fond  uncle,  who  is  glad  of 
even  visits  of  convenience.  Oh  !  what  a  comfort  to  be 
in  from  the  rush. 

The  young  folks  stayed  at  home  that  evening  to  tell 
“Coz.”  the  news.  Talk  timed  to  advertisements, 
which  brought  up  a  pretty  little  story  of  a  crippled 
girl  who  was  made  happy  by  one  of  the  dailies  print¬ 
ing  coupons,  money  prizes  being  offered  for  the  largest 
collections.  This  child  and  her  mother  were  terribly 
poor,  the  mother  supporting  them  by  washing.  The 
little  invalid,  left  alone  all  day,  thought  if  she  only 
had  an  invalid  chair,  she  would  be  content. 

When  she  read  the  offers  for  coupons,  the  thought 
came:  “If  I  only  had  the  ungathered  ones  in  this 
city  perhaps  they  would  buy  a  chair.”  So  she  sent  an 
advertisement  to  the  paper,  stating  her  case  and  say¬ 
ing  how  grateful  she  would  be  if  persons  not  using 
the  coupons  would  send  them  to  her  address. 

Those  few  lines  won  her  the  first  prize,  $250  for 
17,000  coupons  collected  by  her  new  friends.  Many 
of  them  brought  other  useful  presents.  Some,  still 
faithful,  sent  her  small  monthly  sums  of  25  cents  to 
$1.  This  work  was  done  mostly  by  children.  It  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  Faith  Soup. 

Tne  Press,  instrumentally,  brought  a  child  and 
mother  money  for  comforts;  and  who  can  estimate 
the  happiness  of  the  mauy  little  givers  ?  The  notes 
of  thanks  received  by  them  showed  the  child  who  had 
been  their  care  to  be,  like  many  in  such  circumstances, 
superior  to  her  home.  chatterbox. 


One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
your  friend’s  name  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  copy 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Size  Of  Teaspoons. — In  “  This,  That  and 
the  Other,”  (Woman  and  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  August  5)  please  say  teaspoons 
are  generally  too  large,  according  to 
medicine  glass,  instead  of  too  small,  j.  h. 

Coal  Ashes.— One  kind,  at  least,  and 
probably  both  kinds,  are  nice  for  scour¬ 
ing  knives  and  tinware.  They  can  doubt¬ 
less  be  had  for  the  asking  at  blacksmith 
shops,  etc.,  if  coal  is  not  used  for  fuel  in 
the  house.  j  h. 

From  “  Ezra  and  Me  and  the  Boards."— 
“  Once  I  was  going  to  have  the  boys  all 
presidents  and  the  girls  riding  in  coaches, 
but  now  I’m  just  thankful  to  have  them 
good,  plain,  honest  folks.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  like  70  years  to  take  nonsense  out  of 
a  body  !  ” 

Saving  Work. — When  you  steam  squash, 
steam  enough  for  two  meals.  Mash 
only  half.  When  ready  to  serve  the 
rest,  heat  some  butter  and  sweet  cream 
in  a  spider,  add  the  cold  squash  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  mash  smooth  as  it 
warms.  mrs.  l.  h.  n. 

Layer  Cakes. — These,  by  inexperienced 
hands,  often  come  out  of  the  oven  dry. 
They  may  be  improved  by  spreading  on 
them  thinly  a  custard  made  from  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  left  from  the  frosting  ; 
add  a  te* spoonful  of  butter  and  one  of 
flour,  besides  milk  and  sugar.  j.  h. 

Cucumber  Pickles. — One  quart  of  good 
molasses,  two  of  cider  vinegar,  and 
whatever  spices  you  wish  ;  wash  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  throw  them  into  the  pickle 
immediately  after  picking.  They  will  be 
ready  for  the  table  in  three  weeks  after 
they  have  been  put  in  it.  mrs.  m. 

Success  with  Roses.— I  had  such  good 
success  with  my  house  roses  last  winter, 
that  I  would  like  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  friends 
to  know,  though  the  methods  are  not 
wholly  new.  Stir  soot  in  the  earth, 
water  twice  each  week  with  liquid  man¬ 
ure  ;  spray  or  sprinkle  with  soap-suds 
occasionally.  They  will  show  the  good 
effects  of  buch  treatment.  it.  t.  h. 

Soldering. — If  one  has  an  iron  spoon, 
a  bit  of  resin,  and  a  piece  of  lead,  she 
can  be  her  own  tinsmith.  Scrape  the 
tin.  and  dust  the  place  with  some  pow¬ 
dered  resin,  put  the  lead  in  the  spoon, 
and  set  it  on  some  very  hot  coals,  and 
when  it  melts  pour  a  little  over  the  hole; 
and,  behold,  you  have  a  dish  ready  for 
immediate  use.  m.  m. 

Pumpkin  Pie  Without  Eggs.  — Steam 
the  pumpkins  till  done,  mash  and  pass 
through  a  colander  ;  add  condensed  milk 
right  from  the  can,  without  thinning,  and 
sugar  and  spices  as  for  any  other  sorts  of 
pumpkin  pies.  You  will  have  as  fine 
pies  as  one  could  wish  provided  the  crust 
is  good.  I  always  use  condensed  milk 
when  I  have  no  eggs,  as  ordinary  milk 
thins  the  pumpkin  too  much.  m.  n.  m. 

Pickled  Pears  and  Peaches.— S  even 
pounds  of  pears,  2 %  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  quart  of  vinegar,  one  cupful  of 
water,  one  ounce  of  cloves  and  one  of 
cinnamon.  Boil  vinegar,  water,  spice 
and  sugar  a  few  minutes,  then  put  in  the 
fruit  and  cook  till  done.  I  use  the  same 
recipe  for  pickled  peaches.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  just  before  the  peaches  began  to 
ripen,  we  had  a  quantity  of  wind-falls. 

I  made  sweet  pickles  of  the  green  fruit. 
We  thought  them  fully  as  good  for 
pickles  as  ripe  ones.  N.  l.  p. 

Heliotrope. — I  think  there  is  no  plant 
that  will  repay  the  amateur  so  fully  for 
the  time  and  attention  it  requires  as  the 
heliotrope.  I  have  grown  it  for  six 
years.  I  use  slips  from  growing  branches 
of  a  healthy  plant  by  placing  them  in 
rich,  moist  soil,  in  a  strong  light ;  wnen 
rooted,  I  place  them  in  good-sized  pots, 
as  the  roots  require  plenty  of  room,  then 
put  them  in  a  bunny  soutn  window,  and 
all  winter  they  bloom  beautifully,  filling 
the  room  with  rare  fragrance.  In  May 
I  carefully  lift  them  into  rich  soil  in  tne 
open  ground,  in  a  sunny  location,  where 
they  are  a  mass  of  purple  bioom  until 
cut  down  by  the  first  severe  frost,  e.  f.h. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


Elderberries  for  Winter  Use. —  Eight 
pounds  of  elderberries,  three  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  one  pint  of  cider  vinegar  ; 
boil  until  very  thick  three  or  four  hours, 
care  being  taken  not  to  scorch.  To 
make  the  pies,  use  for  each  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  water,  one  tablespoonful 
flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  elderberry, 
prepared  as  above;  bake  with  two  crusts. 

N.  m  n. 

Potatoes  In  Bread. — The  water  in  which 
potatoes  are  boiled  should  not  be  used 
in  making  bread.  The  process  of  boiling 
the  potato  extracts  a  poisonous  propet  ty 
which  renders  the  water  unwholesome. 
For  the  same  reason  boiled  potatoes  are 
much  better  for  the  health  than  those 
that  are  fried  or  baked.  Potatoes  for 
bread,  after  they  have  been  boiled,  should 
be  well  drained,  then  thoroughly  mashed, 
and  thinned  with  fresh  water  or  milk. 

j.  s. 

Chilling'  Diet. — Is  not  our  Nebraska 
friend  making  a  mistake  when  she  al¬ 
lows  her  family  to  make  an  entire  meal 
often  from  ice  cream  ?  Pray  how  much 
blood,  bone  and  muscle  can  they  develop 
on  such  chilling  diet  ?  I  should  fear 
they  would  all  become  icebergs;  and  in 
winter,  too !  It  would  seem  about  as 
sensible  to  give  each  a  spoon  and  let  him 
or  her  go  down  to  the  marsh  and  eat 
fog.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to 
teach  them  to  eat  the  milk  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  slice  of  good  bread,  and  cook 
the  eggs  to  be  eaten  afterwards  ?  There 
is  much  tact  needed  sometimes  to  edu¬ 
cate  even  the  appetite  to  rePsh  suitable 
food  ;  and  that  is  none  too  substantial 
for  our  trying  climate.  It  is  a  fact  that 
mothers  often  thoughtlessly  pamper  the 
appetites  of  their  children  by  preparing 
foods  and  drinks  to  please  the  taste.  This 
may  lead  to  troublesome  results  here¬ 
after.  AUVIN  BRANCH. 

Friendships. — “  Country  boys  never  lift 
their  hats  to  a  married  woman,”  said  a 
city  woman,  criticising  country  manners; 
“and  they  never  make  any  effort  to 
entertain  any  lady  unless  they  wish  to 
make  an  impression,  and  it  is  one  whom 
they  consider  worthy.”  Of  course  she 
exaggerated  ;  but  country  young  people, 
both  girls  and  boys,  do  not  care  enough 
for  the  friendship  of  their  elders ;  and 
yet  what  a  refining  influence  such  friend¬ 
ships  usually  exert.  It  is  wrong,  en¬ 
tirely  wrong,  for  a  mother  to  leave  the 
room  that  “  the  young  people  may  have 
a  good  time.”  The  nicest  homes  I’ve 
visited  were  where  the  mothers  were 
really  the  hostesses,  often  directing  the 
games  and  leading  the  conversation  into 
right  channels.  In  two  families  which 
l  recall  school-teachers  were  often 
boarded.  This  led  to  pleasant  friend¬ 
ships,  and  many  new  and  better  ac¬ 
quaintances  were  made ;  and  the  hap¬ 
piest  results  followed  in  the  characters 
of  the  children  in  these  families.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  to  talk  to  the 
parents’  visitors,  and  to  visit  others  be¬ 
sides  young  people  of  their  own  age.  ray. 

Some  Artistic  Work. — We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Quarterly  Illustrator 
that  the  four  leading  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  country,  The  Centurj ,  Har¬ 
per’s,  Scribner’s,  and  The  Cosmopolitan, 
alone  during  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November  used  some  450 
drawings,  not  including  initial  letters, 
tail-pieces  and  maps,  a  group  of  which 
in  themselves  forms  no  inconsiderable 
item,  and  would  probably  swell  the  total 
number  of  drawings  by  nearly  100.  These 
drawings  required  the  skill  and  labor  of 
over  60  different  artists  for  their  produc- 
duction.  When  one  remembers  that  in 
addition  to  the  four  magazines  named 
there  are  such  monthlies  as  The  New 
England,  Munsey’s,  Godey’s,  Outing 
Demorest’s,  Frank  Leslie’s,  Arthur’s 
Home,  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Wide 
Awake,  St.  Nicholas,  etc.,  each  one  in 
its  degree  demanding  drawings,  and  then 
contemplates  the  weekly  press — Harper’s 
Weekly  and  Bazar,  Harper’s  Young  Peo¬ 
ple,  Life,  Tne  Youth  s  Companion,  Puck, 
Judge,  Truth,  Once  a  Week,  Tne  New 
York  Ledger,  Tne  Illustrated  American, 
etc.,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the 
vast  amount  of  work  the  artists  and  illus¬ 
trators  of  New  York  turn  out  for  the 
prebs.  Surely  if  Tom  Hood  could  but  re¬ 
write  his  verses  on  the  Kangaroo  family’s 
discussion  on  the  training  of  its  youngest 
member,  the  decision  would  not  have 
been  “Let’s  make  the  imp  a  shorthand 
writer,”  but,  rather,  “Let’s  have  him 
taught  to  draw,  and  make  an  illustrator 
of  him.” 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — AOjv. 


Decidedly  No  **  Brand." — I  cannot  agree 
with  what  M.  Single  says  in  her  article, 
“  Our  Daughters  as  Servants.”  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  entirely  different. 
Certainly  “make  them  first-class  cooh s 
and  housekeepers.”  They  are  then  suit¬ 
able  wives  for  either  city  or  country 
men;  but  a  farmer’s  daughter  who  knows 
how  to  work — for  many  of  them  do  not — 
is  not  “branded”  as  “servant”  if  she 
helps  another  farmer’s  wife  through  the 
busy  season,  even  if  she  receives  wages 
for  doing  so.  I  have  never  heard  such 
young  women  spoken  of  as  “servants” 
among  country  people.  They  were  treated 
as  members  of  the  family  and  as  compan¬ 
ions  for  the  daughters.  They  have  mar¬ 
ried  well  and  their  former  employers 
have  visited  them  on  equal  terms.  They 
do  not  say  of  one  of  them  :  “  She  used  to 
work  for  me  once,”  but  “She  used  to  live 
with  me  and  we  think  a  great  deal  of 
her.”  Besides,  what  a  blessing  in  case 
of  sickness  or  of  going  away  on  a  visit  to 
call  in  a  neighboring  farmer’s  daughter 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  work  for  a  living 
— “  to  take  hold  ;”  just  because  she 
knows  how  to  do  something  ;  or  to  feel 
that  she  is  perfectly  reliable  if  left  iu 
charge  while  we  are  away  for  that  needed 
rest !  She  may  marry  or  remain  a  bless¬ 
ing  unmarried.  May  the  farmers’  daugh¬ 
ters  never  feel  above  their  calling, 
whether  they  are  best  adapted  for  moth¬ 
ers’  help  or  that  of  other  people,  i.  m.  b. 

To  Her  Who  Walts. — Do  not  all  things 
come  to  such  a  one?  Mary  C.  Hungerford 
says  in  Harper’s  Bazar  that  one  of  the 
whims  of  the  hour  is  a  fancy  for  elab¬ 
orate  patch-work  bed-spreads.  It  is  not 
silk  quilts  which  are  valued,  but  the 
strange,  inartistic  calico  abominations 
of  olden  times.  Old  chests  are  ransacked 
and  curiosity  shops  haunted  by  revival¬ 
ists  in  the  hope  of  stumbling  upon  a 
pine-tree,  oak-leaf,  rising-sun,  or  log- 
cabin  quilt.  If  any  woman  is  ambitious 
of  copying  the  article  she  must  procure 
a  small-sized  cotton  sheet  and  apply  the 
pattern  she  approves  with  fine  stitches. 
The  work  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  patch-work  which  is  made  by  over¬ 
handing  small  bits  of  calico  together.  In 
the  now  popular  style  the  designs  are 
cut  from  red,  orange,  or  blue  cotton  gen¬ 
erally,  but  one  color  be  ng  used  upon  a 
quilt.  At  the  shop  of  a  second-  hand  dealer 
in  New  York  is  shown  a  most  elaborate 
and  very  old  specimen  of  this  grotesque 
kind  of  work.  It  represents  a  tree  as 
long  and  wide  as  the  quilt.  The  foliage, 
which  is  extremely  scanty,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  larger 
limbs,  is  of  a  nondescript  character. 
The  quality  and  variety  of  the  fruit 
border  on  the  miraculous,  cherries,  ber¬ 
ries,  apples,  oranges,  and  pears  seeming 
to  have  ripened  simultaneously  in  great 
profusion  cn  the  same  angular  boughs, 
each  fruit  being  represented  in  its  own 
color.  It  should  be  said  that  these  old 
relics  are  only  used  for  hangings  in  the 
present  age. 


PijewUattMUtf 

In  writing  to  advertiser*  please  always  mention 
THl  RURAL. 


If  You  Have 

Scrofula, 

Sores,  Boils,  or 

any  other  skin  disease, 

take 

AVER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

the  Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and  Spring  Medicine. 
Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 


•  •  e  o  q  •  •  ©  •  • 

A  torpid  liver  is  the  source  of  clyspep- 
sia,  sick  headache,  constipation,  piles, 
bilious  fever,  chills  and  jaundice. 


JT  utt’s  Tiny  PiBEs? 

W  have  a  specific  eftoct  on  the  liver,  re- 
storing  it  to  healthy  action.  25cts. 

•  ••§•••••• 
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You  would  like  the  lamp- 
chimneys  that  do  not  amuse 
themselves  by  popping  at 
inconvenient  times,  wouldn’t 
you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum¬ 
bler.  A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl  glass”— 
they  don’t  break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for  years  sometimes. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


OOFTNESS  In  leather  is 
O  strength,  and  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil  puts  it  in  in  a  jiffy ; 
25c,  and  your  money  back  if 
you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with-  woof-on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester.  N.  .Y. 


•0«0300< 

Simple  ailments 

neglected  may  grow 
deadly.  A  handy 
remedy  is  * 

Beecham’s 
o("H“0  Pills, 

'in  all  cases  where 
Liver  and  Stomach 
trouble  is  suspected. 

25  cents  a  box. 

>o«oooro®oo 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Orgun  an  Instruction 
Hook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool! 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  5  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
IS  years.  Wo  only  charge  #45  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument. Send  to-duv  for  FUSE  ilius* 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  .1IF0.  CO  Chicago. 


C  C  n  1 1  n  I  A  a  8P°clmon  ot  wood  from  Callfor- 
^  U  VJ IM,  nla  oisr  trees,  SO  cents,  postage 
paid.  Address  J.  U.  POYNEK,  Fresno,  Cal. 


The  Rocker  Washer 


has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  Washer  ever  placed  upon 
the  market.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family  washing 
of  lOO  PIECES  IN  ONE 
HOT  1C.  as  clean  as  can  be 
washed  on  the  washboard.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

FT.  WAYNE,  INI). 

Liberal  inducements  to  live  agents. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rural  IV  ew  -  lforker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  837"They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Hrst  insertion,  per  agate  hne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . .  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded .  . 76  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each  In¬ 
sertion.  OasU  must  accompany  all  orders 
lor  transient  advertisements. 
AJ180LUTKLY  ONE  PRICK  ONLY^I 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  8d  ,  or  8^  marks,  or  ,0>s  francs. 
Knterea  at  tne  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-ciass  mall  matter. 

THK  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  9 


“  BUSINESS.” 

About  this  time  of  the  year  several  of 
our  best  farm  papers  begin  to  spruce  up, 
use  a  little  better  paper,  a  few  cuts  and 
extra-good  articles.  They  devote  two  or 
three  columns  of  their  valuable  space  to 
telling  readers  how  good  they  are.  This 
is  all  right.  Everybody  understands  that 
a  new  subscription  season  is  opening  and 
that  a  little  healthy  “  blowing  ”  will  per¬ 
haps  be  effective  with  newer  readers. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  considers  its 
space  too  valuable  to  devote  half  a  page 
to  self-praise.  Here  is  the  paper  We 
are  trying  to  make  it  as  reliable  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  we  can.  Look  it  over  for  a 
few  weeks  and  see  if,  with  its  pictures, 
its  varied  contributions,  its  bright  way 
of  putting  things  and  its  valuable  reports 
and  criticisms  from  its  own  experiment 
grounds,  it  does  not  fill  an  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  and  unique  position  in  farm  journal¬ 
ism.  We  have  no  rivals,  because  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  original  and  no 
other  paper  can  give  you  just  the  matter 
that  our  paper  does.  That  is  our  claim — 
if  you  like  the  sort  of  work  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  does,  you  have  simply  got 
to  take  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  order 
to  read  about  it.  Tne  sincerest  compli¬ 
ments  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ever  gets 
are  when  the  other  papers  imitate  its 
new  features.  ,  ,  « 

III 

As  to  circulation  :  The  R  N.-Y.  has 
never  made  any  “sworn  statements” 
about  a  big  circulation.  We  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  advertising  ourselves,  and 
know  the  opinions  of  prominent  adver¬ 
tisers  as  to  these  “statement  claims.” 
This  is  the  way  we  do  it — we  send  the 
following  note  to  all  responsible  adver¬ 
tisers  : 


Dkak  Silt— When  a  ma  i  sees  he  believes, 
jjj  We  want  you  to  see  the  subscription  books 
i'j'i  and  lists  of  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker,  that 
ij  you  may  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  clrcu- 
j- \  latlon  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  that  its 
f  i  advertising  space  at  the  present  rate  is  a  real 
l  bargain. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  come  in  and  make 
the  examination. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORK  R. 


The  man  who  avails  himself  of  this 
invitation  will  find  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  the  largest  actual  circulation  of  any 
weekly  $1  farm  paper  in  the  country, 
that  its  circulation  covers  a  wider  terri¬ 
tory  than  any  other,  and  that  its  readers 
place  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  Take  your  own  word 

,orit!  ?  i  n 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  constantly 
receiving  requests  from  subscribers  to 
investigate  the  doings  of  commission-men 
in  this  city.  We  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  helping  our  friends  to  make  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  many  instances.  Next  week  we 
hope  to  print  an  account  of  one  such  in¬ 
vestigation  that  will  turn  a  little  light 
on  the  commission  business.  It  is  a  case 
where  what  we  call  “  blood  ”  on  another 
page,  came  near  being  lost.  Located  here 
at  the  greatest  market  point  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  a 
good  chance  to  help  squelch  the  frauds. 

I  l  l 

We  have  for  sale  two  books  that  are  of 
especial  value  just  now.  They  are  Can¬ 
ning  and  Preserving  and  Siloes  and  En¬ 
silage.  They  give  all  the  points  needed 
in  preparing  canned  goods  for  both  house 
and  barn  folks.  Siloes  and  Ensilage  con¬ 
tains  among  others,  an  article  on  Feed¬ 
ing  Ensilage,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  that 
is  highly  praised  by  such  an  authority 
as  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry.  Price  of  each 
book,  20  cents. 


PRINCIPAL  STATE  AND  DISTRICT  FAIRS. 


British  Columbia,  New  Westminster .  Sept.  26, 


California,  Sacramento .  sept.  4, 

Chicago  Exp’n,  Cattle,  llorees,  &c..Aug.  21,  Sept. 
“  “  sheep  and  Swine. ...Sept.  26.  Oct. 

“  ••  Dogs .  Sept.  19, 

“  “  Poultry  and  Fat  Stock....  Oct.  16. 

Connecticut.  Meriden . Sept.  19. 

Delaware.  Dover .  Sept.  11, 

Georgia,  Augusta .  Oct.  17, 

Indiana,  Indianapolis .  Sept.  18, 

Kansas.  Topeka . Sept.  29,  Oct. 

Louisiana,  Shreveport . Oct  SO.  Nov. 

Maine,  Lewiston  . Sept.  6, 

Maryland,  liageri  town .  Oct.  11, 

Massachusetts  Hort’l,  Boston. .Sept.  6,  7;  Oct.  4, 

Missouri.  Sedalla . Sept.  25, 

Montreal  Exposition .  Sept.  4. 

Nebraska.  Ltncoin .  Sept.  8. 

Nevada.  Reno .  Sept.  17, 

New  Hampshire  Grange,  Tilton .  Sept.  12, 

New  Jersey  Inter-State,  Trenton .  Sept.  25, 

New  Mexico.  Albuquerque .  Sept.  19, 

New  York,  Syracuse .  Sept.  14, 

New  York  Western,  Rochester .  Sept.  25, 

North  Carolina,  RaleUb .  Oct.  17, 

North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks .  Sept.  13, 

Oregon,  Salem .  Sept.  11, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Charlottetown.. . .  Sept.  26, 

Rhode  Island.  C  aoston .  Sept.  18. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  .  Oct.  2, 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Corn  Palace . Sept.  20.  Oct. 

South  Carolina.  Columbia .  Nov.  6, 

South  Dakota.  Aberdeen  .  Sept.  11, 

Texas,  Dallas .  Oct.  14, 

Texas  Gra  nge,  McGregor . Sept.  28,  Oct. 

Toronto  Industrial .  Sept.  4, 

Virginia,  Richmond .  Oct.  10. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Grapes  are  dull. 

The  egg  market  is  firm. 

Butter  shows  little  change. 

Dressed  poultry  is  very  dull. 

Wheat  Is  doing  a  trifle  better. 

Little  celery  Is  In  the  market. 

Musk- melons  are  mostly  poor. 

Evaporated  apples  are  doing  better. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  Increasing. 

Onions  are  more  plentiful  and  lower. 

Cheese  Is  lower,  but  demand  is  good. 

Good  pickling  cucumbers  are  wanted. 

Hops  were  badly  Injured  by  the  storms. 

Hay  for  pressing  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

Virginia  grapes  are  about  out  of  market. 

Beeswax  Is  quoted  at  24  to  24J4  cents  per  pound. 

Water-melons  are  In  light  receipt,  but  few  are 
wanted. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  demand  for  fruit  baskets 
thts  season. 

Last  Saturday  85  car-loads  of  peaches  were  re¬ 
ceived  here. 

Cabbages  have  been  coming  from  Albany  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  back. 

Brooklyn  has  been  making  a  raid  on  the  pigs  within 
the  city  limits. 

About  6,000.000  acres  are  annually  planted  with 
corn  In  Illinois. 

The  late  storms  have  materially  shortened  the  al¬ 
ready  small  apple  crop. 

A  new  Invention  for  the  use  of  sugar  as  a  motive 
power  for  vessels  is  reported. 

Hop  growers  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  giving  prefer¬ 
ence  to  white  labor  in  picking  the  crop. 

A  cur-load  of  California  honey  sold  In  this  market 
recently  for  an  average  price  or  about  six  cents. 

New  hay  generally  ranges  about  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  below  our  quotations,  which  are  for  old. 

The  oyster  beds  along  Long  Island  Sound  are  re¬ 
ported  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  recent  storm. 

About  2, 0C0  car-loads  of  beans  are  the  estimated 
product  of  Ventura  County,  Cal.,  for  the  present 
season. 

Unless  some  disaster  intervenes,  the  cranberry 
crop  Is  likely  to  be  considerably  In  excess  of  that  of 
last  year. 

Hop  shipments  have  begun  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  crop  is  said  to  be  of  fine  quality,  and  will  all  be 
marketed  In  Europe. 

The  dally  average  for  weeks  of  California  fruit  on 
Its  way  east  has  been  50  to  GO  car-loads.  On  one  day 
60  car-loads  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

A  revolution  In  the  manner  of  handling  the  next 
crop  of  California  oranges  is  predicted.  Coopera¬ 
tion  is  what  the  growers  aie  striving  for. 

Beware  of  the  commission-man  who  quotes  you 
prices  much  above  ruling  quotations  or  offers  to  han¬ 
dle  goods  for  lees  than  the  regular  commission. 

Canadian  hay  In  bond,  Intended  for  export  to 
Europe,  has  been  taken  out  of  bond  In  this  city  and 
sold  here.  This  Is  because  of  the  decline  In  prices 
abroad. 

Crows  by  the  million  are  said  to  roost  nightly  In  the 
National  Cemetery  near  Wasnlngton,  going  to  their 
feeding  grounds  each  morning  at  daybreak  and  re¬ 
turning  at  dusk. 

The  California  grape  crop  Is  reported  to  be  a  fair 
one,  but  scarcity  of  funds  ard  consequent  inability 
to  handle  It,  render  the  growers  liable  to  lose  a  large 
part  of  Its  benefits. 

Tne  New  York  Milk  Exchange  has  very  generously 
anu  magnanimously  advanced  the  wholesale  price 
of  milk  to  the  opulent  dairymen  to  three  cents  a 
quart,  dating  from  September  1. 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the  United  States 
Senate  authorizing  the  extension  to  Alaska  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  appropriating  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

It  Is  reported  that  Hartford  Hebrews  will  establish 
three  markets  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplylcg 
them  with  meat.  They  do  this  because  the  meat  sup¬ 
plied  them  lias  not  been  dressed  according  to  Jewish 
law. 

The  market  has  been  nearly  swamped  with  the 
peaches,  pears  and  apples  blown  from  the  trees  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  storms.  Low  prices  have  ruled  in 
consequence,  although  choice  hand-picked  fruit  Is 
In  demand  at  good  prices. 

The  amount  of  milk  controlled  by  the  New  York 
Milk  Exchange  ranges  between  10  and  20  per 


cent  of  the  total  receipts.  This  milk  goes  to  the 
dealers  who  supply  the  poorer  classes,  hence  the  rise 
In  price  will  have  to  be  borne  by  those  least  able  to 
bear  It. 

A  French  paper  tells  of  the  prosecution  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  In  Normandy  for  the  adulteration  of  butter 
He  bad  already  been  condemned  for  a  similar  offense 
to  four  months’  Imprisonment.  The  punishment  for 
the  present  offense  was  eight  months'  Imprisonment, 
a  fine  of  3,0C0  francs,  and  the  Insertion  of  a  judgment 
In  45  newspapers  of  the  five  departments  of  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

The  damatre  to  crops  by  the  recent  hurricanes 
alcng  the  Atlantic  coast  Is  widespread.  In  some 
localities  crops  are  nearly  ruined.  In  fruit  growing 
sections,  not  only  are  crops  destroyed,  but  large  num¬ 
bers  of  trees  are  badly  damaged,  thus  decreasing  the 
prospects  for  future  crops.  Along  the  lowlands  on 
the  coast  not  only  was  there  great  destruction  of 
property,  but  the  loss  of  life  was  heavy.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  destructive  storm  this  country  has 
ever  known  at  this  season. 

The  use  of  sugar  Is  largely  on  the  Increase  In 
Japan.  In  1868  the  declared  value  of  the  sugar  im¬ 
ported  by  Japan  was  $918  700  and  last  year  It  was 
$10, COD, 000.  A  Japan  native  gives  the  total  value  of 
the  su  ?ar  Imported  during  the  last  24  years  as  $98,850,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  about  $4,300,000  per  annum.  In 
1880  the  declared  value  was  $3.030,0r0,  and  In  1891 
$8, 400,000.  Meantime  the  value  of  the  sugar  produced 
In  Japan  Itself  has  Increased  from  $1,700,000  In  1884  to 
upward  of  $6,000,000  In  recent  years. 


The  American  South  Down  Breeders'  Association 
announces  the  following  programme  for  Its  meeting 
to  be  held  In  Assembly  Hall,  World  s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Wednesday,  September  27.  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m.  All  sheep  breeders  and  those  Interested 
In  the  sheep  Industry  are  cordially  Invited:  Address, 
Hon.  J.  H,  Potts,  President;  reports,  S.  E.  Prather, 
Secretary,  D.  W.  Smith,  Treasurer.  South  Down 
Sheep:  “  Their  treatment  and  why  preferred  to  other 
breeds,”  W.  W.  Chapman,  Secretary  South  Down 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  London.  England:  “As 
found  In  England,”  John  Hobart  Warren,  Esq.,  Hoo 
sick  Falls,  N.  Y.;  “Their  claims  to  public  favor,”  Jonn 
Jackson,  Esq.,  Abingdon,  Ontario,  Canada:  “For 
market,”  George  McKerrow,  Esq  ,  Sussex,  Wls. 

Partridges  are  scarce  In  this  market,  and  this  fact 
Is  attributed  to  local  county  laws,  many  of  which 
still  prohibit  the  killing,  and  to  the  State  law  which 
prohibits  the  birds  being  transported  from  one 
ounty  to  another  unless  accompanied  by  the  owner. 
Section  76  of  the  State  laws  reads  as  follows: 

"Woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  commonly  known  as  part¬ 
ridge,  or  any  member  of  the  grouse  family,  or  quail 
killed  in  this  State  shall  not  be  transported  to  any 
point  within  this  State,  from  any  of  the  counties 
thereof,  or  possessed  for  th»t  purpose,  except  that 
such  birds  may  be  transported  from  the  county 
where  killed,  when  accompanied  by  the  owner 
thereof.  Possession  of  the  blrdB  named,  by  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier,  unaccompanied  by  the  owner,  Is  a  vio¬ 
lation  Of  this  section,  unless  It  be  proved  by  such 
common  carrier  that  the  birds  were  killed  out  of  the 
State.” 


The  best 


wages;  they  get  better 
tors,  and  always  get  the 


builders  use  ealy  the  best  materials — itmmer, 
brick,  lime,  cement,  sand — whatever  goes  into 
the  construction  of  a  building;  they  employ 
only  the  best  workmen  and  pay  the  best 
rices  for  their  work  than  their  less  careful  competi- 
est  contracts ;  they  paint  their  work  with 


Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead 


manufactured  by  the  “  Old  Dutch  ” 
of  the  following  standard  brands: 

“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

•‘JEWETT  ”  (New  York 


process  of  slow  corrosion,  and  with  one 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  "  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


For  colors  they  use  the  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting 
Colors.  These  colors  are  sold  in  small  cans,  each  being  sufficient  to  tint 
twenty-five  pounds  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade. 

These  brands  of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, and  National  Lead  Co.'s  Tinting  Colors,  are 
for  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


i  Broadway,  New  York. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

Handsome  Catalogue  of  the  Ilest  varieties  (old  and  new)  ;  also  list  of  Holland  Hulbs  and  Specialties  for 

Fall  Planting,  mailed  PI  I  UfflUftCD  9  DADDV  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
I  free  on  application.  ELL  gf  flllUCn  Of  Dflilll  I  |  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  Time  to 
Plant  to  Secure  a 
Crop  next  Season. 


THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 

These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  $1,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  8,000 
testimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574»  Cardington,  0. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 


50c. 
per  box 
O  for 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


Send  for 

descriptive 

pamphlet. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY: 


A  Lecture  on  the  best  method  of 
Teaching  the  Science.  Valuable  to 
Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a  Use¬ 
ful  Guide  in  Studying  “The  Beauti¬ 
ful  Science.” — By  W.  J.  Beal,  M.  Sc., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Michigan.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised. 

Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  uny  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Boom  308, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons, 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

DK.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon.  O. 


PANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UAfVnlnU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chloago,  HI.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Montclair,  N.  J. — Our  potato  crop  started  out 
well  enough,  but  has  nearly  failed,  giving  but  one 
fair-sized  tuber  to  the  vine  at  a  cost  of  $4  or  $5  a 
bushel  The  peach  crop  Is  heavy,  but  the  fruit  is  not 
half  size,  and  Is  ripening  prematurely.  My  grapes 
look  bad  from  some  as  yet  undetermined  cause,  the 
leaves  dying  prematurely.  Drought  Is  probably  the 
cause.  Apples  never  poorer;  pears  only  medium. 

SEC.  E.  WILLIAMS. 

Oakland  County,  Mich.— No  rain  to  speak  of 
since  the  fore  part  of  July  Late  potatoes  and  ruta¬ 
bagas  will  not  be  one-fourth  of  a  crop  if  rain  does 
not  come  soon.  Corn  about  half  a  crop,  some  already 
cut  to  save  the  fodder;  hay  a  btg  crop  Raspberries 
and  strawberries  full  crops,  but  prices  low  and 
scarcity  of  pickers.  No  apples  to  speak  of  Grass¬ 
hoppers  nearly  all  over  the  State  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  heard  of,  and  they  have  ruined  hundreds  of 
acres  of  rutabagas  entirely,  and  have  attacked  and 
Injured  many  other  crops,  especially  potatoes,  beans, 
and  even  peppermint.  Altogether  this  will  be  the 
worst  season  the  farmer  has  known  for  many  years. 

p.  w.  j. 

Perry,  N.  Y.— I  write  to  call  attention  to  rye, 
which,  to  make  fall  pasture,  should  be  sown  without 
a  day's  delay.  Sow  It  broadcast  on  the  corn-field, 
and  the  corn  Is  not  yet  so  large  as  to  prevent  its 
being  cultivated  In  shallowly,  using  a  short  whlffle- 
tree.  Treat  fields  of  hill-planted  beans,  which  may 
be  pulled  by  hand,  in  the  same  way.  Before  pulling 
beans  which  are  to  be  harvested  with  a  cutter,  bow 
broadcast,  cut  beans,  set  out  every  fifth  windrow, 
run  a  harrow  through,  then  set  all  the  beans  on  the 
harrowed  spaces,  and  harrow  the  rest  of  the  ground. 
No  Held  should  lie  bare  through  the  winter.  I  would 
not  advise  deep  plowing  of  oat  or  barley  stubble  for 
rye,  but  would  use  a  gaDg  plow  or  cultivator  or 
spring  harrow  set  deep.  Rye  sowed  for  grain  does 
best  with  me  if  pastured  till  May  15  or  June  1.  1  have 
heard  of  Its  making  a  good  crop  of  grain  after  having 
been  cut  for  hay,  but  I  cannot  advise.  I  esteem  the 
grain  to  be  worth  one-third  more  for  feed  than  corn. 
Bundled  rye  straw  usually  sells  at  about  the  price  of 
No.  1  hay,  but  has  been  low  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  and  New  York  now  quotes  bundles  In  largo 
bales  $12,  and  tangled  $1)  to  $10  per  ton.  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  rye  thrashers  which  bundle  to  enable  us 
to  get  the  higher  price.  A  caution— rye  raised  for 
grain  will  generally  get  Into  other  crops  in  man¬ 
ure,  etc.  H.  D.  T. 

Nortii  Truro.  Mass.— It  has  been  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  wet  season,  except  durlngashort  spell  In  June. 
Some  weeks  ago,  In  answering  my  queries  in  regard 


look  dry.  Some  damage  to  fruits,  etc.,  by  the  high 
winds. 

Chautauqua  County.— Potatoes  will  be  a  light  crop; 
In  some  sections  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  an 
average.  Corn  seriously  Injured  by  the  drought.  The 
grasshopper  pest  continues. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Separators  and  Separated  Milk.— 1.  About 
how  long  would  it  take  to  separate  the  cream  from 
(10  quarts  of  milk  with  a  Baby  hand  separator?  2.  Is 
It  practicable  to  churn  cream  as  soon  as  separated, 
or  should  it  be  ripened?  3.  At  what  temperature 
should  It  be  kept  to  ripen  in  about30hours?  e.  u  b. 

Ans.— 1.  In  trials  with  the  No.  3  Baby  hand  separ¬ 
ator  at  the  Vermont  Station  about  400  pounds  of 
milk  were  separated  per  hour  at  a  temperature  of  85 
or  80  degrees  Paine’  helt.  With  the  No.  2, 287  pounds 
were  separated  at  about  the  same  temperature.  At 
this  rate.  It  would  take  about  15  minutes  to  separate 
the  60  quarts  mentioned,  with  the  No.  3,  or  about  23 
or  24  minutes  with  the  No.  2.  The  manufacturers 
claim  a  capacity  slightly  above  this  2.  Yes.  or  a 
butter  accumulator  may  be  attached  to  the  separ¬ 
ator,  and  the  process  completed  at  the  one  operation. 
There  Is  but  a  limited  demand,  however,  for  sweet- 
cream  butter,  and  for  the  general  market,  It  Is  best 
to  ripen  the  cream.  3.  From  £0  to  60  degrees  F.  Is  a 
good  temperature,  but  It  will  probably  be  ready  to 
churn  in  24  hours.  The  cream  should  be  cooled  down 
to  45  degrees  F.  after  separating. 

BOWING  AL8IKE  CLOVER  IN  THE  FALL.— HOW  Will 
It  do  to  bow  Alslke  this  fall  on  ground  prepared  as  If 
for  wheat,  It  to  be  the  only  crop  on  the  place?  The 
object  Is  to  get  a  crop  of  hay  or  seed  next  summer. 
All  the  Alslke  produced  around  here  is  sown  in 
the  spring  on  ground  that  Is  In  wheat  or  oats.  I  would 
not  expect  a  crop  of  common  Red  clover  from  seed 
sown  In  the  fall;  for  I  believe  the  plants  would  win¬ 
ter-kill.  -yv.  T.  c. 

Albion,  Ind. 

Ans  — We  cannot  speak  from  experience,  but  we 
do  not  believe  it  would  succeed  at  all  if  sown  as  pro¬ 
posed.  A  number  of  writers  have  recently  given 
their  experiences  and  opinions  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  sowing  Red  clover  in  the  fall,  and 
none  favored  it.  We  would  expect  still  worse  results 
from  sowing  Alslke  In  this  way,  but  would  be  glad  of 
the  experience  of  any  of  our  readers  on  this  point. 
Any  of  these  proposed  new  departures  may  be  easily 
and  cheaply  tried  on  a  small  scale,  and  this  Is  really 
the  only  way  to  decide  positively. 

Clover  Sown  Alone.— Can  I  sow  Medium  Red 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  65  @2  70 

Medium,  oholce,  per  bush . 1  87  31  90 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  40  @1  65 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  66  @1  75 

Pea,  oholce . 182  <8185 

Red  Kidney,  choice . . . 2  55  <82  65 

White  Kidney . 1  85  @1  »6 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 165  <8170 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  54  3  — 

Bags,  pe”  bush . 140  <8145 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag . 2  25  <8  _ 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  0  ©  gu 

Green  self  working .  6  <&  — 

Common  hurl . .  5«<8  — 

Common  self  working . 5  3  5* 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  <8  _ 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  5*®  — 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 2C*®26 

State  palls,  extra . . 25  325* 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 25*®26 

Western,  first . .22  ®23* 

Western,  seconds . 10  @20 

Western,  thirds . ]l8  <319 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extras.  .2<*®24 

]flr8t  . . 21*022* 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22  (8 _ 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 19  <$20 

Tubs,  thirds . 17  ^]8 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 18  <319 

. 15*310* 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 17  <318 

Seconds . 15*316* 

Thirds . . . 14*315 

Western  factorv,  firkins,  June  extras . 17*918 

Second!  to  first . 10  017 

Tubs,  June  extras . 17  3— 

f,r8t9- . 16  316* 

Seconds . 

Thirds  . .14*315 

Factorv  firkins,  current  make,  first . 16  317 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 16  @16* 

Seconds . 15*015* 

Thirds . . 


CHEESE — NBW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  1’ge,  col’d,  fancy 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good . 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 

Full  cream,  large,  common . 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  wntte . 

Full  cream,  small  colored . 

Full  cream,  good  to  choice . 

Skims,  choice . 

Skims,  fine . 

Skims,  good . 

Skims,  poor . 
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KGGB. 


to  lice  on  squash  roots,  it  was  asked  whether  I  had 
tried  spraying  with  the  kerosene  emulsion.  No.  I  had 
not.  I  did  not  see  how  an  application  to  the  leaves 
could  benefit  the  roots  in  this  case.  The  field  Is  now 
looking  well  and  setting  lots  of  fruit,  though  a  few 
vines  wilt  with  the  borers  on  hot  days.  No  bees  are 
owned  In  this  locality,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  each 
blossom  contains  from  one  to  six  bees.  Many  of 
them  remain  overnight.  Each  autumn  stray  bees 
seek  shelter  In  our  barn.  Can  any  reader  Bay  any¬ 
thing  of  the  squash  as  a  honey  plant  ? 

I  have  been  re-reading  The  Rural.  On  page  545 
we  are  told  that  the  writer  does  not  believe  there  is 
In  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States  any  sentiment  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  West  and  South.  Grant  It;  but  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  lending  Interests  are  hostile  to  the  labor  In¬ 
terest  wherever  either  is  found.  Of  course,  you  will 
deny  this.  But  your  opinions  are  prejudiced  by  cus¬ 
tom  and  the  misleading  of  the  daily  press  that  allows 
no  thought  or  system  favorable  to  the  Interest  of 
labor  to  circulate  except  it  proves  its  ability  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  ridicule,  slander  and  vilification.  As 
the  lending  Interest  Is  chiefly  In  the  East,  there  Is, 
practically,  Eastern  hostility  to  Western  Interests. 

E.  l.  s. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.-Half  my  apples  are  on 
the  ground  and  the  pears  nearly  as  bad;  but  I  am 
thankful  we  do  not  live  In  North  Carolina  or  Geor- 
Kla.  WALTER  E.  TABER. 

Crops  in  New  York.— The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  most  Interesting  points  about  the  principal  crops 
in  some  counties,  gleaned  from  the  last  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Weather  Bureau: 

Orange  County.— Recent  gales  have  blown  off  most 
of  the  apples.  Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  crop 
remains.  Many  peach  trees  broken  down. 

Oswego  County.— The  weather  has  been  generally 
favorable  for  growing  crops.  Potatoes  are  turning 
green  and  were  Improved  greatly  by  the  rain.  Tree 
fruit  In  about  the  same  condition  and  does  not  show 
much  growth.  Apples  have  dropped  considerably ; 
plums  are  in  good  condition,  but  rather  small.  Late 
potatoes  will  yield  best. 

Madison  County.— Rains  were  very  beneficial  to 
soil  and  some  crops.  Early  varieties  of  sweet  corn 
too  advanced  to  be  helped,  but  late  will  be  much 
Improved;  also  potatoes,  If  blight  does  not  strike 
them.  Apples  about  40  per  cent  of  second  quality; 
plums  50  per  cent;  grapes  100  per  cent. 

Monroe  County.— All  crops  were  slightly  Injured 
by  the  drought,  but  beneficial  rains  fell  on  the  24th. 

Niagara  County.— No  rain  has  fallen,  and  crops  are 
suffering  greatly.  Ground  Is  hard  and  dry,  and  rain 
must  come  before  seeding  can  be  done. 

Oneida  County.— Heavy  rains  have  fallen  and  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Seeding  much  bene¬ 
fited.  Growing  crops  were  much  refreshed.  Grapes 
are  doing  finely. 

Onondaga  County.— Much  rain  has  fallen  and 
drought  effectually  broken.  Farmers  resume  plow¬ 
ing  under  favorable  conditions.  Much  fruit  blown 
off  by  recent  storms. 

Delaware  County.— Drought  has  seriously  affected 
corn,  potatoes,  garden  truck,  etc.  Recent  rains  have 
greatly  Improved  crops,  although  the  high  winds 
aid  some  damage  to  corn,  etc. 

Dutchess  County.— Apples  seem  abundant  In  val¬ 
leys,  but  scarce  on  hills;  generally  an  average  crop. 
Grape  bunches  are  small  in  north,  but  heavy  in 
south.  Peaches  below  average.  Potatoes  a  short 
crop. 

Erie  County.— Generally  no  rain  during  the  week. 
Grasshoppers  destroying  buckwheat  and  late  pota¬ 
toes.  Grapes  are  looking  fine,  but  apples  will  be  a 
poor  crop. 

Allegany  County.— Rains  have  been  very  benefi¬ 
cial  to  grass  and  potatoes;  nevertheless  meadows 


clover  alote  In  the  spring  and  get  a  crop  the  same 
season?  Usually  In  this  section  it  has  been  sown 
wltn  either  oats  or  rye.  j.  b.  e. 

Norfolk,  Conn. 

Ans.— Not  a  full  crop.  If  the  land  is  rich,  and  the 
season  favorable,  a  fair  crop  might  be  expected, 
though  of  course  later  than  from  seed  sown  the 
regular  way.  the  previous  season.  If  the  land  Is  very 
weedy,  the  chances  of  success  will  be  proportionately 
diminished. 

Plums  on  ••  Shale  Limestone  ”  Land.— What 
does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  shale  limes  one  land  for 
plums?  We  have  great  success  with  plums  here  on 
such  land.  The  fruit  Is  plump,  fine  and  sound. 
Alpena,  Mich.  o,  l.  p. 

Ans.— From  your  last  sentence,  we  would  say  that 
it  Is  excellent  land  for  that  fruit.  Plums  do  not 
usually  do  well  on  light  soil,  though  a  few  varieties 
do  so.  A  strong,  rich,  clayey  loam  Is  considered  best, 
though  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  well 
on  the  soil  you  mention.  You  certainly  have  good 
proof  of  it  In  the  results  so  far. 

Live  Stock  Exhibits  at  Chicago.— When  do  the 

exhibits  of  sheep  and  hogs  occur  at  the  Chicago  or 
World's  Fair?  a  subscriber. 

Ans.— From  September  25  to  October  14.  The  other 
live  stock  exhibits  will  be  as  follows:  cattle,  horses, 
etc..  August  21  to  September  9,  now  in  progress. 
Poultry  and  fat  stock,  October  16  to  28.  Dogs,  Sep¬ 
tember  19  to  22. 

Onion  Sets.— I  am  trying  onion  raising  this  year. 
Part  of  the  land  was  thin,  which,  combined  with  dry 
weather,  has  made  many  of  the  onions  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut  or  filbert.  Now,  If 
these  small  onions  are  planted  next  year,  will  they 
make  large  onions  ?  j.  m.  d. 

Odell.  O. 

ANS.— If  the  little  onions  do  not  exceed  half  an 
Inch  In  diameter,  you  have  a  beau  lful  crop  of  onion 
sets  such  as  market  gardeners  use  for  growing  their 
crops  of  early  onions.  If  larger  than  that,  they  are 
likely  to  go  to  seed.  The  best  size  Is  about  that  of  a 
pea.  They  should  be  carefully  dried  and  stored 
where  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  the  temperature 
low,  even  close  to  the  freezing  point.  These  sets  are 
usually  grown  on  poor  land,  and  forced  to  a  small 
size  by  thick  sowing.  If  you  don’t  care  for  them  your¬ 
self,  perhaps  you  can  sell  them  to  some  market  gar¬ 
dener.  If  they  are  too  large  for  these,  they  will  do 
for  plckllr  g  onions. 

Grades  of  Hay. — What  are  the  grades  of  hay  re¬ 
cently  adopted  by  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
and  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ? 
We*  ant  to  know,  you  know,  so  as  to  give  the  dealers 
what  they  want,  if  possible.  L.  r.  f. 

AN$. — The  grades  established  are  as  follows: 

Prime  Timothy  hay  shall  be  pure  Timothy  properly 
cured,  bright,  natural  color,  sound  and  well  baled. 

No.  1  hay  shall  be  Timothy,  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  (*)  mixed  with  other  tame  grasses,  properly 
cured,  bright  color,  sweet,  sound  and  well  baled 
No.  2  hay  shall  Include  all  Timothy  not  good 
enough  for  No.  1  hay,  proportionately  mixed  with 
other  tame  grasses,  sweet,  sound  and  well  baled. 

No.  3  hay  shall  Include  all  hay  not  good  enough  for 
other  grades  not  over  one-third  (*)  clover,  but  may 
be  natural  meadow  free  from  wild  or  bog,  sweet, 
sound  and  well  baled. 

Clover  mixed  hay  shall  include  all  hay  containing 
not  over  two-thirds  (%)  clover  and  one-third  (*) 
Timothy,  properly  cured,  sweet,  sound  and  well 
baled. 

Clover  hay  shall  be  medium  grown,  properly  cured, 
good  color,  sweet,  sound  and  well  baled. 

No-grade,  or  rejected  hay.  shall  Include  all  hay 
badly  cured,  musty,  stained,  or  in  any  way  un¬ 
sound. 


TUTT’S  PILLS  give  good  appetite  and  digestion. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  17*3  18 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn . .' .  17  @  17* 

Michigan  fancy .  16  @  10* 

Northern  lnd.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  111 .  15  3  16 

Other  Western  and  Northwestern .  15  @  16 

Southwestern .  14  <3  iitx 

Western  seconds,  per  case . ...2  25  <ro3  00 


FRUIT8— GREEN. 

Apples,  Up-It.,  Gravenstelns,  per  d.h.bbl..  2  00®  2  25 
Up-HIver,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl.  1  <  03  2  00 

Strawberry  Pippin,  h.  u.  d.  h.  bol .  2  003  2  25 

Malden  Blush,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00  3  2  25 

Nyack  Pippin,  choice,  round  hoops _  2  003  2  25 

Nyack  Plopln,  choice,  fiat  hoops .  1  753  2  00 

Orange  Pippin,  cnolce.  round  hoops  ..  1  75@  2  00 

Orange  Pippin,  choice,  flat  hoops .  1  5J@  1  75 

O  -neads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality...  1  0<*@  1  50 

Windfalls  and  Inferior,  per  bbl  . .  25@  60 

Grapes,  Up- River,  Delaware,  per  lb .  108  12 

Md.  black  varieties,  per  Id .  33  5 

Up-R.,  Moore's  Early,  per  lb .  33  4* 

Up-R.,  Cnamplon,  per  basket .  15@  — 

Md.  &  Del.,  Moore’s  Early,  30-lb  car’r. .  1  253  1  50 

S’n.Jersev,  Hartford,  per  case .  I  508  2  00 

8  n  Jersey,  Hartford,  per  10-lb  basket.  253  30 

Musk-melons.  Hackensack,  fancy  per  bbl.  150®  2  00 

Hackensack,  com.  to  good,  per  bbl .  50 1  100 

Mon.  Co.,  Christina,  per  bbl .  263  1  60 

Mon.  Co.  Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  25®  1  50 

Mon.  Co..  Jenny  Lind,  extra,  per  bbl...  1  003  1  50 
South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind.  best,  per  bbl  1  2?3  1  75 
80.  Jersey.  Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  pr  bbl  253  1  00 

Peaches,  Jersey,  prime,  per  basket .  40@  60 

Jersey,  common,  per  baskt .  20®  30 

Md.  &  Del.,  extra  large  yellow  fancy...  — @  — 
Md  &  Del  ,  prime  yellow,  per  basket...  503  60 

Md.  &  Del.,  choice,  prime,  per  basket  ..  403  50 

Md.  &  Del.,  com.  &  lnfe  or,  per  basket  .  203  30 

Pears,  Kelffer,  per  bbl .  753  150 

Le  Conte,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Bartlett,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  503  2  50 

Bartlett.  Up-River,  per  bbl .  1  50@  2  25 

Scooter,  per  bbl .  1  25®  1  50 

Bell,  per  bol .  1  253  1  0 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl .  1  253  2  00 

Plums,  W’n  N.  Y..  large  blue,  pr  12-lb  bskt  30  3  40 

Damson,  Md.  &  Del.,  per  quart .  43  6 

Up-River.  Green  Gage,  per  keg .  1  503  1  ?5 

Up-River,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Water-melons,  prime,  per  100 . 12  00316  00 

Poor,  per  100  . . . 5  003  9  00 

FRUIT8— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  9  3— 

Choloe .  8  @8* 

Prime .  7*@  8 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced .  4  3  5 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  @5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . '. . —  3— 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice .  4  @  4* 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  4  3  4* 

Chopped .  2  @2* 

Cores  and  skins .  1*3  1 9* 

Cherries,  1893 .  8*@  8* 

Huckleberries .  9  @10 

Blackberries .  4*3  5 

Apricots.  California .  5  38 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  6  @  8 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  @— 

Plums.  State,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 15  315* 

Sun  dried,  per  lb . .  14  314* 


GAME. 


Venison,  saddles  and  loins,  per  lb . 

Woodcock,  per  pair  . . 

Partridges,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 

Frozen,  per  pair . 

Keedblrds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Blackbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Hay,  No.  1 . 

....  16®  18 

.  753  1  00 

-  1  253  1  60 

-  40®  60 

....  25®  50 

....  153  25 

-  153  — 

No.  2 . 

No  3 . 

Clover,  mixed . 

..  70  3  75 

Clover  . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

..  55  3  60 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

..  40  3 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  21*3  22 

Prime .  20*3  21 

Common  to  medium .  19  ®  20 

Old  olds  . .  6  @  12 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  21  @  22 

Common  to  prime .  19  3  21 

California,  old  olds .  6  3  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  —  @  _ 

Altmarks,  etc .  —  @  _ 


HONEY 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb .  16  3  17 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted  Si. utcern.  per  gallon .  —  3  — 

California,  light  amber,  round  lots, 
per  lb .  6  3  — 


MBAT8  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 5  00  @5  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans . 3  00  @4  26 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  60  04  30 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb .  7  3  7* 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  5* 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @  3* 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2*@  3 

Grassors,  per  lb .  2*@  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  10  @11 

Country  dressed,  prime .  10  @10* 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9  @9* 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium. .  8  @  «* 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  5  @7 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @6 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 45  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair .  . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  8  3  9* 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4*@  5* 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  3*@  :<* 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb .  3  @3* 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 6  75  3  — 


NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va..  h  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4*3  — 

Fair,  per  lb .  3*@  4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  2*8  3* 

No.  2,  per  lb .  1*3  2 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lo .  3*@  3* 

No.  2,  per  lb .  1*3  2 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  2502  50 

So  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

So.  Jersey.  In  bulk,  per  obi . 1  ,5  ?2  00 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  189  lbs  . ..2  00  82  25 

Eastern  Shore,  sweet  yehow,  per  bol _ 2  C0@2  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair .  69 

Western,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair . . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  12 

Western,  per  lb....  .  11 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. . 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  nalr  . .112  _.  „. 

Southern  and  Southwestern. per  patr.l  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair . 

Young  birds,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . "7  ^ 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . !!.  12*3  — 

Western,  per  lb .  12 

Southern,  per  bbl .  U 

Turkey b,  mixed,  per  lb . 

DRE8SED  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb . 

Small . 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked . 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large . 

Western,  spring,  sea  ded  ru'd  w’hts 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small _ 

Fowls,  8tate  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 

western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  ib  .. 

Prime,  sea  ded . 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb . 

Eastern,  per  Ib  . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb..' 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb . 
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VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen . . 

Cucumbers,  Jersev,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Pickles.  L.  I.,  per  1/00 . . 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Green  Corn,  per  00 . 

Lima  beans,  fiat,  per  bag .  . ’  ’ 

Hackensack,  potato,  per  bag . .  . 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag .  ! 

Kentucky,  per  bbl  . . 

Southern  potato,  per  bbl . .  . 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . , 

Western  N.  Y..  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 

Peas.  L.  I.,  per  bag . . 

Jersey,  per  basket .  "j 

Peppers,  green,  per  bbl . ‘ 

Per  box . 

Squash.  L.  I.,  white,  per  bbl . . 

Jersey,  crookneck,  per  bbl . .' 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket.!!!!!!!!! 

L.  I.,  per  oag . 

Jersey,  per  basket  . !!!  !  "' 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  per  box...!.!!!!!!!! 
Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box.... 

Mon.  County  Grant,  per  box . 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbi.'.".’ 
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CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


canuau  iota,  direct  irom  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities.  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantf.e  ah  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unieached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
quality  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Seud 
lor  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ALLISON.  STROUP  A  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St ,  New  York. 
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AND  PRODUCE. 
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Established  In  1876.  Reorganized  In  93. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  l  GO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IN 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  PRODUCE, 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S3 T"  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  solicited. 
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PALMER,  RIVENBURG-  &  CO., 
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Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  POTATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Dressed  Calves 

106  Keade  Street,  New  York, 

References  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 
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HOW  I  BECAME  A  BERRY  GROWER. 

BUILDING  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP. 

At  the  request  o*  The  R  N.-Y.  to  de¬ 
scribe  “  How  I  started  in  the  business  of 
fruit  growing1 ;  what  varieties  I  had  to 
start  with  ;  how  I  found  what  was  to  be 
profitable  ;  what  special  department  I 
decided  to  develop  and  why,”  I  give  a 
few  details. 

I  write  more  especially  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  “  country  boy  ”  readers 
of  The  R  N.-Y.,  hoping  what  I  say  may 
impress  on  their  minds  the  fact  that 
capital  to  start  with  is  not  always  a 
necessity,  and  that  they  certainly  need 
not  leave  their  bright,  free,  country 
homes,  kindred  and  friends,  as  the  only 
way  to  secure  a  business  of  their  own  by 
which  they  may  eventually  earn  a  home 
of  their  own. 

My  first  attempt  at  horticulture  was 
only  10  years  ago  when,  at  the  age  of  14, 

I  became  very  much  interested  in  a  small 
plot  of  ground — about  an  eighth  of  an 
acre — which  my  father  offered  me  for  a 
garden  and  truck  patch,  in  which  I 
might  raise  vegetables  for  our  nearest 
market.  Having  purchased  a  Planet  Jr. 
wheel  hoe  with  about  the  first  proceeds, 

I  continued  with  increasing  interest  for 
three  years,  cultivating  the  garden  when 
not  helping  with  our  farm  work. 

He  Gets  Into  Greggs. 

About  this  time  I  bought  75  Gregg  rasp 
berry  plants  j ust  as  an  experiment.  They 
proved  to  be  wonderful  growers  and 
bore  a  good  crop  of  the  largest  berries  I 
had  ever  seen,  when  one  year  old.  I  sold 
all  we  did  not  use  at  home  for  a  good 
price,  but  did  not  keep  account  of  the 
quantity  sold.  The  second  year  I  cleared 
$15  from  the  75  plants,  besides  having  all 
we  wanted  for  home  use.  This  decided 
me  at  once  in  favor  of  small  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  as  my  future  business,  not  because 
of  the  profit  alone,  but  because  of  the 
desirable  combination  of  profit,  interest, 
pleasure,  enthusiasm,  and,  I  ventured  to 
hope,  success. 

I  then  began  propagating  Greggs  by 
the  thousand,  by  burying  the  tips  of  the 
canes  in  deep,  loamy  soil  prepared  by 
digging  or  plowing  a  narrow  strip  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches.  My  father  kindly  set  apart 
about  five  acres  of  good  fertile  land  lying 
in  the  shape  of  a  half  basin,  the  slope  of 
which,  beginning  with  an  eastern  in¬ 
clination,  curves  around  and  ends  with  a 
northern  exposure.  The  land  lying  in 
the  bottom  and  partially  surrounded  by 
this  elevation  is  nearly  level,  so  that  I 
have  almost  every  desirable  location  that 
I  could  wish,  on  a  limited  scale.  This 
land  proved  especially  suited  to  growing 
raspberries,  as  the  soil  was  deep,  loamy 
and  moist.  On  the  eastern  exposure 
where  the  land  was  a  warm,  sandy  loam, 
my  Greggs  were  nearly  one  week  earlier 
than  those  situated  on  the  northern 
slope,  while  those  on  the  latter  con¬ 
tinued  to  bear  good  pickings  of  fine,  large 
berries  several  days  after  all  others  were 
done. 

Strawberries  Come  to  Stay. 

Strawberries  also  proved  to  be  at  home 
here  ;  in  fact,  beautiful  wild  strawber¬ 
ries,  both  red  and  white,  grow  in  profu¬ 
sion  in  almost  every  fence  row.  Cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  blackberries  and 
grapes  are  proving  to  do  equally  well. 
My  raspberries  have  always  sold  well  at 
our  home  market,  the  supply  never  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  demand,  which  is  increasing 
each  year.  By  careful  picking,  attrac¬ 
tive  packing  and,  I  hope,  intelligent,  re¬ 
spectful  and  square  dealing  with  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  my  small  fruits,  a  trade  has 
been  established  which  would  be  rather 
hard  for  competitors  to  wipe  out  even  by 
underselling.  Good  fruit  attractively 
put  up  will  force  its  own  way  and  do  its 
own  talking. 

As  to  varieties  of  raspberries,  the  Gr?gg 
is,  to  use  the  popular  slang,  “  out  of 
6ight  ”  here,  there  being  no  variety  yet 
produced  that  can  take  its  place  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  crop  for  canning.  I  am  aware  that 
in  some  soils  and  locations  it  has  not 
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given  satisfaction,  as  it  will  not  endure 
as  much  cold  as  some  varieties.  But  on 
our  soil,  with  a  natural  protection  formed 
by  a  lofty  ridge  on  the  west  and  north¬ 
west,  I  have  never  sustained  any  loss  by 
the  winter-killing  of  the  canes.  By  good 
care  and  proper  management  of  them, 
the  berries  are  simply  superb.  Customers 
who  at  first  bought  only  a  few  quarts  “to 
try,”  now  give  their  orders  for  one,  two, 
or  three  bushels  for  canning.  This  is  the 
“  special  department  ”  and  the  “  why  ”  I 
developed  it,  although  I  have  a  growing 
love  for  the  strawberry,  and  have  mar¬ 
keted  this  season  100  bushels  of  beauti¬ 
ful  berries  from  a  little  patch  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre.  As  to  varieties 
of  strawberries,  I  shall  continue  to  grow 
not  more  than  four,  my  present  favorites 
being  Warfield,  Cumberland,  Ontario  and 
Gandy. 

Advantages  of  Few  Varieties. 

It  will  be  observed  that  but  few  vari- 
titS  of  small  fruits  are  grown.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  a  few  varieties 
which  have  shown  themselves  especially 
suited  to  the  conditions  afforded  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  location,  are  more 
profitable  than  a  great  many  varieties, 
when  growing  for  market  is  the  sole 
object.  By  having  the  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  limited  to  a  very  few,  a  much  more 
uniform  grade  of  fruit  can  be  offered, 
and  if  these  few  are  among  the  best,  the 
purchasers  show  their  appreciation  by 
buying  year  after  year,  without  any 
hesitation,  even  engaging  one  year  ahead 
in  some  instances.  However,  it  is  well 
to  test  in  a  small  way  some  of  the  more 
promising  of  the  new  varieties,  so  that 
we  may,  if  they  should  prove  superior  to 
our  old  favorities,  be  ready  to  substitute 
the  new  for  the  old. 

In  conclusion,  I  have,  in  addition  to  my 
small  fruits  a  few  trees  of  every  kind  of 
fruit,  growing  here  and  there,  some  in 
small  blocks  by  themselves,  others  filling 
up  some  nook  that  would  otherwise  be 
idle,  but  all  promising  ustful  and  fruit¬ 
ful  lives,  And  although  I  cannot  boast 
of  a  fortune  made  by  small  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  (as  some  do  who  invested  their 
capital  of  several  hundreds  or  thousands 
in  the  enterprise)  I  can  truly  say  I  have 
at  the  age  of  24  a  new,  neat  and  sub¬ 
stantial  home  well  improved,  built  from 
the  ground  up  with  the  profits  of  my 
small  fruits  alone.  I  bad  no  capital  to 
start  with,  but  the  chance  to  work.  As 
to  who  makes  the  greater  success,  he 
who  makes  a  fortune  by  the  investment 
and  aid  of  his  capital,  or  he  who  makes 
a  success  with  no  capital  to  start  with, 
I  leave  for  the  readers  of  The  Rural  to 
determine  in  their  own  minds. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


STRAWS  ABOUT  STRAW. 

On  many  farms,  notably  in  the  grain¬ 
growing  regions  of  the  West,  straw  is 
considered  simply  a  waste  product,  to  be 
got  rid  of  in  the  easiest  manner  possible. 
But  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
it  is  put  to  any  practical  use  besides 
bedding  for  stock.  At  the  best  it  is  but 
a  by-product,  and  its  storage  and  care 
are  secondary  considerations.  Near  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  it  becomes  a 
marketable  commodity,  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  straw  for  the  manure  made 
is  a  village  custom,  in  many  places  more 
profitable  to  the  villager  than  to  the 
farmer.  In  this  city  straw  is  a  regular 
market  commodity,  listed  on  tie  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  the  same  as  hay,  graded 
and  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  inspec¬ 
tion  as  the  latter.  The  prices  at  which 
it  sells  render  it  an  object  to  save  it  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  for  only  so 
is  it  valuable. 

There  are  not  so  many  different  grades 
of  straw  as  of  hay,  but  all  straw  to  sell 
for  quoted  prices  must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  best  rye  straw  usually  sells 
for  about  the  price  of  the  lower  grades 
of  hay.  There  are  two  grades  of  this 
straw,  according  to  the  classification  of 
the  Produce  Exchange.  Some  straw 
may  occasionally  be  brought  in  loose 


from  nearby  points,  but  practically  all 
of  the  receipts  are  baled.  The  question 
has  been  asked  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  the 
proper  manner  of  thrashing  rye  straw. 
The  manner  of  thrashing  is  of  less  im¬ 
port;  nee  than  the  condition  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  If  it  can  be  put  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  when  thrashed  by  hand,  that  is  the 
better  way.  But  probably  the  straw¬ 
saving  thrashers  now  in  use,  if  care  be 
taken,  will  serve  to  deliver  the  straw  in 
as  good  order  as  need  be. 

The  requirements  for  No.  1  rye  straw 
are  that  it  shall  be  clean,  bright,  long, 
sound,  pressed  in  bundles,  well  and  se¬ 
curely  baled.  It  takes  pretty  good 
straw,  put  up  in  pretty  good  order,  to 
fill  all  those  requirements.  The  bales 
of  straw  are  usually  larger  than  those 
of  hay,  and  few,  if  any,  of  those  I  have 
observed,  are  baled  with  the  perpetual 
presses.  Many  of  them  have  wood  in 
the  bales.  A  bale  of  straw  must  be 
larger,  of  course,  than  one  of  hay  of 
equal  weight.  Straw  is  not  exported, 
at  least  not  to  any  extent,  hence  close 
pressing  is  not  requ’red. 

No.  2  rye  straw  must  possess  the  same 
requirements  as  No.  1,  except  that  it  is 
not  pressed  in  bundles.  Probably  straw 
not  possessing  all  these  qualifications 
will  sell,  but  it  is  not  recognized  by  the 
Exchange,  and  has  no  grade  to  stand  on. 
It  would  sell  according  to  the  exigencies 
and  requirements  of  the  markets.  Both 
these  grades  should  be  free  from  chaff. 
This  straw  is  used  largely  by  horsemen 
for  bedding,  by  florists  and  nurserymen 
for  packing  flowers,  plants  and  trees, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  for  other  purposes. 

The  Exchange  has  given  us  but  one 
grade  of  oat  straw,  and  all  not  filling  the 
requirements  laid  down  for  this  grade 
would  have  to  be  sold  on  its  merits 
These  requirements  are  that  it  shall  be 
clean,  bright,  sound,  well  and  securely 
baled.  It  is  possible  to  bale  this  more 
tightly  than  rye  straw,  but  the  bales 
usually  seen  vary  little  from  the  others 
in  size.  “  Clean  ”  means  that  it  must  be 
free  from  thistles,  weeds  and  chaff.  It  is 
used  largely  for  packing  purposes,  for 
such  goods  as  crockery,  glassware,  etc., 
and  thistles  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  Lit¬ 
tle  straw  is  fed  in  the  city..  “Bright” 
means  that  it  must  be  cut  before  dead 
ripe,  and  “  sound”  that  it  is  to  be  well 
cured  without  rotting  or  bleaching,  or 
too  long  exposure  to  the  weather.  In  hay, 
there  is  a  “  no  grade  or  rejected  hay,” 
but  no  such  asylum  is  provided  for  in¬ 
ferior  straw,  although  it  would  seem 
that  there  should  be,  as  such  would  sell 
for  some  price  if  falling  below  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  grades  given. 

Wheat  straw  is  not  graded,  but  differs 
but  little  from  oat  in  the  conditions  to  be 
met.  It  is  used  for  much  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  and  usually  sells  for  about  the 
same  price.  The  market  reports  gener¬ 
ally  quote  short  rye  straw  in  addition  to 
No.  1  and  No.  2.  This  is  such  as  is  not. 
long  enough  to  be  classed  in  either  of 
the  other  grades,  but  otherwise  must  fill 
the  requirements  for  them.  f.  h.  v. 

It  is  so  easy  to  Contract  a  Cold,  which 
from  its  obstinacy,  may  entail  a  long  siege  of  dis¬ 
comfort,  before  getting  rid  of  it.  that  the  afflicted 
should  resort  at  once  to  that  old-established  rejuedy 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  will  speedily 
remove  all  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  help  you  to  avoid 
all  complications  Involving  the  Throat  and  Lungs.— 
—Adv. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
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HARTSHORN^ 


Use  DR.  CHILES’ 

HOOF  OINTMENT, 

THE  ONLY  CURE  FOR 

Thrush.  Canker,  Contracted  Feet,  Quarter  Crack, 
Scratches,  Cuts,  Galls  and  Old  Wounds  of  long 
standing.  It  never  fails. 

.Price,  50  cents. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,*!!!. 


September  9 

Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  greatly  reduced  prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 
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time  may  be  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No.  164. — Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  with 
seven  Jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  Improve aoents.  The  case  Is  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  is  made  of  heavy 
plate-glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  Is  $8.60  to 
$12.50.  We  send  It  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions.  $8. 

Offer  No.  168.— A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-Jeweled 
watch,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  Btem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  In  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  Into  a  heavy  nickel  silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
it  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No  169.— This  Is  a  16-year  guarantee  gold- 
filled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-jeweled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  Offer  No.  167. 
The  case  Is  beautifully  engraved  and  la  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  fine 
composition  metal.  This  Is  an  open- face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mail  for  only  $15.65 ;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No- 170. — Same  watch  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  matl  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  $21. 

No.  4.  C.— For  those  who  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  Is  lull  Jeweled, 
the  jewels  being  set  In  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan's  celebrated  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  which  Is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  Is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  It  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “  P.  8.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  Is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We  offer  It  In  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  2 ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
bunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  In  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  it  In  gold-filled  case,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case,  and  for 
$19.50  In  open  face  ;  for  $19.50  in  three  ounce  coin 
silver,  hunting  or  open  face  ;  for  $12.75  in  nickel 
silver,  open-face  case  ;  a  year’s  subscription  In¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beautiful  11-jewel  movement,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely  engraved  hunting  case  made  of  14k 
U.  8.  Assay  solid  gold,  usual  retail  price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the  prettiest  watches  for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Price  $25  net;  with  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  $28.50 
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ANTHRAX  IN  DELAWARE. 

Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Delaware  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Newark,  Del.),  gives 
an  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
this  cattle  disease  which,  it  appears,  has 
been  found  in  Delaware.  It  is  said  that 
the  following  statement  represents  the 
essence  of  the  laws  now  in  force  in  well- 
governed  European  countries : 

Whenever  farm  stock  dies,  or  is  found 
dead,  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
then  a  competent  veterinarian  should  be 
called  at  once  to  make  an  investigation; 
or  the  carcass  should  be  cremated,  if 
possible,  before  it  has  been  mutilated  by 
dogs  or  buzzards ;  it  should  not  be 
skinned  or  opened  ;  or  a  spot  should  be 
selected  upon  the  farm  suitable  for  a 
burial  p.aee  by  reason  of  location  and 
soil.  To  this  all  carcasses  should  be 
drawn,  and  should  there  be  covered  with 
not  less  than  six  feet  of  earth.  Blood 
and  excrement  from  the  carcass  should 
not  be  allowed  to  defile  the  trail  to  the 
grave. 

In  1892  a  number  of  cases  of  anthrax 
occurred  in  Delaware ;  10  farms  were 
affected  and  40  cows  and  nine  horses  are 
known  to  have  died. 

What  is  Anthrax  ? 

This  definition  is  given  in  the  Bulletin: 

Anthrax  is  a  disease  which  affects  all 
domestic  animals.  Carnivora  or  flesh- 
eaters,  dogs  for  instance,  enjoy,  it  is 
true,  a  high  degree  of  protection  against 
it,  but  at  times  they  too  succumb.  Man 
himself  is  quite  susceptible,  and  sheep, 
goats,  horned  cattle  and  horses  are 
especially  liable  to  contract  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  depends  upon  the  portion  of  the 
body  that  is  affected.  If  the  poison 
passes  through  the  stomach  and  devel¬ 
ops  in  the  intestines,  death  follows.  If, 
in  the  case  of  man,  a  wound  on  the 
hand  or  leg.  gives  the  poison  entrance 
into  the  body,  then  malignant  pustules 
form  ;  oftentimes  such  patients  recover, 
possibly  one  in  five  may  die.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  horned  stock,  but  sheep 
and  goats,  with  one  or  two  curious  ex¬ 
ceptions,  have  little  or  no  resisting 
powers,  and  ant  rax  once  in  a  flock, 
oftentimes  claims  one-half  as  victims. 

Toe  cause  of  this  disease  is  a  plant  too 
small  by  far  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
Under  the  microscope,  it  looks  like  a 
rod  possibly  five  times  as  long  as  it  is 
thick.  Five  thousand  of  these  rods  put 
end  to  end  might  measure  one  inch  in 
length.  This  rod-like  plant  goes  to  seed 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  point  to 


A  Deadly  Disease. 

This  anthrax  plant  can  multiply  in  cul¬ 
tivated  soil  as  well  as  in  the  animal  body. 
A  German  farmer  found  the  disease  in 
his  sheep  as  a  consequence  of  folding 
them  on  fre^h  soil  from  a  place  where 
former  victims  had  been  buried.  This  in¬ 
fected  field  was  limed,  manured  and 
seeded  to  grass.  Still  the  anthrax  ap¬ 
peared  there.  Then  we  are  tola  : 

The  ground  was  hard,  efforts  to  escape 
work  were  common,  carcasses  were  either 
hidden  in  gullies,  washed  out  by  rains, 
or  carelessly  covered  with  soil  The 
field  was  plowed  and  planted  in  rye.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  plowing,  the  carcass  of  a  sheep 
was  turned  out.  The  proprietor  saw  it, 
caused  it  to  be  covered,  and  marked  the 
spot.  On  that  spot  the  rye  for  a  space 
nearly  four  feet  square  was  very  rank 
and  heavy.  Following  rye,  clover  was 
seeded;  on  that  spot  it,  too,  was  very  rank. 
One  moaning  that  rank  clover  was  cut 
and  stolen.  The  following  day  a  laborer’s 
wife  came  hurriedly  to  the  farm  with  the 
report  that  her  goat  was  dead  and  that 
her  cow  was  dying.  The  farmer  suspected 
that  she  was  the  clover  thief,  and  drove 
at  once  to  her  home  in  the  village.  There 
he  found  the  shepherd  skinning  the  goat’s 
carcass,  and  soon  had  an  opportunity  to 
note  all  the  characteristic  post-mortem 
appearances  of  anthrax.  The  cow  died 
during  his  stay,  and  proof  was  gained 
that  its  death  was  also  due  to  anthrax. 
A  portion  of  the  stolen  clover  was  lying 
on  the  barn  floor,  and  the  woman  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  had  given  it  at  noon  and 
at  night  the  day  before  to  both  goat  and 
cow. 

The  sources  of  infection  are  tanneries 
where  foreign  goat  skins  are  used,  and 
wool  waste.  There  is  great  danger  in 
cutting  up  diseased  animals  for  examina¬ 
tion.  It  is  believed  that  anthrax  was 
carried  last  summer  on  the  boots  or  cloth¬ 
ing  of  a  farmer  who  helped  a  neighbor 
dissect  a  carcass.  It  is  also  believed  that 
buzzards  may  spread  the  disease. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  burn  the 
carcasses  of  victims  and  all  straw  and 
the  soil  near  the  body.  A  horse  weighing 
1,400  pounds  was  completely  burned  in 
five  hours  by  a  fire  of  eight  railroad  ties 
and  half  a  cord  of  hard  wood. 

Feeding  Wheat. — Here  is  a  thought 
starter  from  Jobn  Gould  in  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  : 

Yesterday  I  saw  at  the  local  mills, 
wheat  being  sold  at  $18  50  per  ton,  and 
farmers  loading  up  with  shorts  at  $17 
per  ton  to  feed,  for  the  drought  is  de- 


The  Improved  Monarch  Incubator. 


uuucx  a  point  to  manding  something  for  extra  feeding 

be  remembered  for  it  is  this  peculiarity  Did  the  man  who  received  $1  50  to  bo£ 
which  gives  to  it  almost  unlimited  power  between  wheat  and  shorts,  get  any  value 

*°r  hnufheat^nd  the*f  seeds  can  received  out  of  the  matter ;  or  was  it  not 

the  miller  who  got  the  ttoir  ?  There  la 


years  in  a  dry  place  without  loss  of  vital¬ 
ity.  A  combination  of  heat,  moisture 
and  food,  such  as  the  animal  body  offers, 
may  cause  the  seed  to  germinate,  and 
develop  an  epidemic  anew.  Once 
within  the  animal  body,  anthrax  plants 
multiply  without  seed  formation,  and  if 
they  cause  the  death  of  the  animal  and 
it  is  buried  without  a  dissection  or  muti¬ 
lation,  which  would  allow  air  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  blood,  then,  in  a 
short  time,  the  plant  dies,  and  nothing 
remains  to  generate  future  trouble.  Al¬ 
most  invariably,  however,  immediately 
after  death,  blood  exudes  from  all  of  the 
natural  openings  of  the  carcass  of  an 
anthrax  victim.  Such  blood  does  not 
coagulate  ;  in  may  sink  readily  into  the 
soil  or  may  spread  over  it  in  broad  pools, 
offering  ampie  opportunity  for  aeration, 
and  for  seed  formation  within  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  hours. 

There  are  two  theories  to  explain  how 
the  disease  ever  reached  Delaware.  It 
was  brought  by  drovers  or  tanners  and 
morocco  makers.  In  the  first  case  dis¬ 
eased  cows  may  have  been  driven  into 


a  widespread  idea  that  the  flour  of  the 
wheat  is  not  intended  by  Providence  to 
be  used  as  food  save  by  the  human 
family,  but  with  wheat  at  55  cents,  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  the  beasts  of  the  field 
had  “the  call”  on  the  humans  in  the 
matter  of  high-priced  food.  The  matter 
hereabouts  is  being  actively  discussed, 
and  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  there 
will  be  considerable  quantities  of  wheat 
ground  for  milch  cows,  for  it  looks  as  if 
there  were  a  screw  loose  in  business 
calculations  when  wheat  sells  for  $18, 
and  mill  feed  for  $17  a  ton  ;  and  what  is 
left  as  flour  sells  for  $4  50  a  barrel. 

New  Remedy  for  FI  en  Lice. — Insect 
Life  contains  a  translation  from  the 
French  Journal  of  Agriculture.  A.  D. 
Scheneder  tells  how  he  drove  the  lice 
from  his  hen  house  by  tying  a  few  small 
bottles  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  to  the 
perches  with  the  stoppers  out,  leaving 
the  liquid  to  evaporate.  The  hem  roost 
over  the  bottles  and  the  vapor  kills  the 
lice.  This  is  what  he  says  : 

The  very  next  day  after  usiDg  it  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the 


rru,  V  t  Tu  ,  enemy  had  left,  leaving  none  but  dead 

tbe  btate.  In  the  second  case  the  disease  and  dying  behind,  and  on  the  following 

was  brought  on  raw  imported  goat  skins.  day  Qot  a  single  living  insect  was  to  be 


It  has  been  amply  proved  that  tbe  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  conveyed  by  such  skins. 

Farmers  near  Wilmington  are  reported 
to  be  impressed  with  the  value  of  skin 
scraps  and  hair  from  the  morocco  fac¬ 
tories.  It  is  known  that  within  two  or 
three  years,  it  has  been  customary  to 
haul  such  waste  and  to  compost  it  on 
farms  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
those  affected  by  the  last  epidemic.  To 
make  the  argument  complete,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  that  at  least  one  anthrax 
skin  has  come  into  Wilmington  and  that 
scraps  of  it  have  been  taken  to  one  of 
the  i  ighest  lying  farms  in  the  infected 
region.  For,  given  moisture  and  heat, 
the  anthrax  seed  can  develop  in  certain 
soil,  can  be  carried  in  drainage  waters 
and  can  cause  the  death  of  stock,  either 


found,  while  my  birds  were  sitting  quiet¬ 
ly  on  the  roosts,  enj  ying  anunwontedly 
peaceful  repose.  This  lasted  for  12  days, 
till  the  sulphide  had  evaporated.  Twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  later  a  fresh  invasion  of 
lice  put  in  an  appearance  under  the 
wings  of  the  birds  in  the  warmest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  house,  where  there  were  no 
currents  of  air.  I  replenished  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  sulphide,  and  the  next  morning 
only  a  few  of  these  were  remaining. 
The  next  morning  every  trace  of  vermin 
had  disappeared.  Since  that  time  I  have 
personally  made  a  great  number  of  fur¬ 
ther  trials  with  the  sulphide,  with  im¬ 
mediate  and  absolute  success.  I  should 
recommend  the  sulphide  of  carbon  to  be 
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First  Premiums  at  Every  Contest, 
Including  TWO  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  Feb.  9th,  1892.  More 
than  1800  ducks,  chicks  and  tur¬ 
keys  from  one  machine  In  seven 
weeks.  Price  reduced.  Thousands 
In  successful  operation  in  U.  S., 
Canada  and  Europe.  It  Is  the 
universal  testimony  of  users  that 
they  are  far  better  than  claimed. 
Send  stamp  for  Circulars.  J.  RANKIN,  So.  Easton,  Mass, 


ene  antnrax  seed  can  develop  in  certain  put  in  small  medicine  vials  hung  about 
soil,  can  be  carried  in  drainage  waters  the  pigeon  house  or  poultry  roost.  When 
and  can  cause  the  death  of  stock,  either  it  has  about  three  parts  evaporated  the 
when  said  stock  is  pasturing  on  land  remainder  will  have  acquired  a  yellowish 
over  which  the  drainage  flows,  or  when  tinge,  and  no  longer  acts  so  completely 

it;  IS  OniHTP.ri  t,n  flririlr  urro  ton  mL  Lon  on  "LniJ- _  i _ a.  *  #  •  a  i  i  •»  »  . 


T  YNFELD  IIOLSTEINS— Cows,  Heif- 

erH  ar.d  Calves.  Twenty  Yeaning  A  AGO  IE  and 
MERCEDES  FE1FERS;  Hne  lot.  Special  price  to 
parties  wanting  the  bunch.  J.  M.  HAM, 

Lynfeld  Farm,  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

coTlegfe’olf  VETERINARY  SURGEONS 

Lectures  will  begin  OCTOBER  2,  1893.  For 
Circular  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  S.,  Sec.,  332  E.  27th 
8treet,  New  York  City 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th  t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  8h**ar  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  yoar- 
llng  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  2(.0  pounds,  and  shear!)  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

Circular. 

PINK  TRKK  FARM,  Jaraesburg,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION  I 

Farmers  and  Cattle  Raisers, 

are  you  troubled  with  “THE  TEXAN 
FLY?”  If  so,  WE  can  help  you.  Our 

Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

does  the  busl  ess.  No  tiles  will  stay  with  It.  J 
We  are  dally  receiving  the 

HICHEST  TESTIMONIALS. - 

Send  in  your  order.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  It. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., Syracuse,  N.Y. 

^POULTRY  MEN 

CM  Have  proved  that  green  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

»  Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

1  Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  and 
1  gristle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
I fh  refunded. 

I  Ulus,  catalogue  free  if  you  name  tills  paper. 

1  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


HILLSCROFT  HERD 

of  8HROPS  •  I R FS  and  OHKSHIRKS.  All 
ages,  both  sexes  Write  your  wants.  ED.  8.  HILL, 
Peruvllle,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOB  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  D<  minion  of  Canada. 

tW~  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  UNBQUAI.ed  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  hotter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  oow  than  any  other  breed.  In  tho 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  tlnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America  Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  DOWN 
SHEEP. 

Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs,  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram 
Lambs  for  sule.  None  bettor  In  America. 

Also  Cheshire  Swine. 

U?~  All  Stock  Registered. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 

KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FIRM. 

B.  P.  ROCI  8  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LKG- 
HORN8  a  speo  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MALILON  8AGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

Recorded  Berkshires. 

Why  pay  high  exprossago  ?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  olood  near  home.  The 
“  Wills  wood  Herd  ”  will  have  about  100  pigs 
to  select  from.  Order  at  onco.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLS  A.  SK  WARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  30  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  hern  will  be  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure. 


The  Most  Important  American  Book  on  Live  Stock. 


SECOND  EDITION, 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Horses, 
Cattle, 
S  h  e  e  p 

and 

Swine. 


By  GEO.  W.  CURTIS,  M.  S.  A., 

Director  Texas  Ex.  Station  and  Professor 
of  Agriculture  In  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 


|  Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after 
|  sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 

^  representing  nearly  every  breed  of 

§  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

«  - 

f  Already  Adopted  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book  on  Domestic  Animals  in  18  of 
2  the  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges  of 

l  the  United  States. 

1  - ‘  • - 

2  .  ..  0rlg‘n’  U,8t0JX’1  Improvement,  Description,  Character- 
|  ,8tlc8’  M0™,8*  Objections,  Adaptability,  etc.,  of  each 
$  Breed,  with  Data  regarding  its  Registry  Association,  Scale 
2  Of  Points,  W  hen  Used,  etc. 

The  Hints  on  Selection,  Care  and  Management  are 
Y,  supplemented  by  letters  from  web-known  and  Bticcess- 
2  ful  breeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  giving 
y  his  actual  methods  of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

2  THE  “ECOND  EDITION  has  been  carefully  pre- 

-  pared  by  the  author,  the  text  thorougt  ly  revised,  brought 
2  down  to  date,  numerous  additions  rr  ade,  and  manv  val- 

2  uable  suggestions  from  competent  st  ekuien  and  lnstruc- 

5  tors  In  animal  h  >sbandry  have  been  elaborated.  The 

3  chapter  on  *•  Selection  or  the  Horse  for  speed,”  Is  now 
‘A  especially  complete,  the  ambor  having  embodied  therein 
o  a  carefully  prepared  ”  study  In  Animal  I'hvslcs,”  regard- 

1  ing  which  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Dally  News  says; 

“This  Is  a  careful  scientific  consideration  of  ine  mechan- 

2  leal  construction  of  the  modern  trotting  horse.  It  Is 
y  Illustrated  with  striking  drawings  of  the  fore  and  hind 
*  legs  of  a  horse,  which  are  supplemented  bv  carefully  com- 
Q  piled  ratios  of  lengths  of  tho  various  parts.  Tills  Is  a 
■<  valuable  paper  for  horse  owners.  ’ 

n  All  tbe  new  breeds  established,  or  brought  before  the 

6  public  since  the  flist  edition  was  published,  have  been 
2  given  proper  place,  and  Important  data  regarding  these 
2  and  many  old  breeds  Incorporated. 

Engravings,  with  explanator’  text,  have  been  especl- 
$  ally  prepared  to  serve  In  place  of  a  glossary  of  technical 
a  terms  in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  different  main 
»  divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact,  it  Is  believed  that 
$  nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase 
x  the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition,  or  render  it  of  greater 
2  value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  in  the 
i  class  room  or  on  the  farm. 

i  Price,  in  handsome  cloth  binding,  1*2;  half  sheep, 
$  1*2.75;  half  morocco,  S3. 50. 
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it  is  obliged  to  drink  water  which  has 
percolated  through  fields  dressed  with 
this  skin  compost. 


DRIED 


OBDEH8  TAKEN  BY  THE 


as  before,  but  if  it  be  shaken  up  afresh 
it  will  suffice  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
distance. 


BREWERS’  GRAINS. !  8t  iciest  Btictt,  Bicolln. B.  Y. 
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Ik  all  the  reduction  of  pay  now  going 
on  the  wages  of  sin  remain  the  same. — 
Piltsburj  Chronicle. 

Litti.e  Clarence  :  “  I’a,  if  a  man  from 
Portugal  is  a  Portuguese,  is  his  little 
boy  a  Portugosling  ?  ” — Little  Peddlington 
Oheewitz. 

Mamma  :  “  My  darling,  have  you  been 
a  good  girl  this  summer  ?  ”  Daughter  : 

‘  Yes,  indeed,  dear  ;  I’ve  been  a  ‘  best 
girl.” — Life. 

“  Who  is  that  dowdy-looking  woman 
going  through  the  corridor  ?  ”  “  That  is 

a  successful  fashion  writer  on  one  of  the 
magazines.” — New  York  Herald. 

Miss  Antique:  “  How  mean  these  news¬ 
papers  are  !  Here  is  a  column  headed 
‘  Proposals,’  and  it  is  all  about  public 
improvements  and  such  nonsense.” — The 
Cluh. 

There  is  no  use  in  Americans  worrying 
about  the  future.  Should  this  country 
go  to  grass  we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  hay  at  from  $30  to  $50  a  ton. — Little 
Rock  Gazelle. 

Mickey  Flaherty:  “There  is  wan 
thing,  begorra,  Oi’ll  be  afther  tellin’  ye, 
an’  that  is,  no  wan  in  the  wide  wurruld 
can  accuse  me  av  concaling  the  fact  that 
Oi’m  Oirish  !  ” — Life. 

“  Well,  Mollie,”  said  her  papa,  who  is 
a  militia  colonel,  “  did  you  see  me  march¬ 
ing  up  Broadway  to-day?”  “  Yeth,” 
said  Mollie,  “and  I  was  real  mad,  papa. 
They  might  have  let  you  have  a  drum  to 
play  on  like  those  others  had.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Rupert  :  “l  hope,  mamma,  that  I 
wasn’t  impertinent  to  Mrs.  Thatcher  to¬ 
day  ?  ”  Mamma:  “  Indeed,  I  hope  not, 
Rupert.  What  did  you  do  ?  ”  Rupert : 
“  Why,  she  said  I  was  growing  like  a 
bean-pole,  and  I  told  her  bean-jjoles  don’t 
grow.” — Harper' 8  Young  People. 

Proud  Father:  “Welcome  back  to 
the  old  farm,  my  boy.  So  you  got  through 
college  all  right  ?  ”  Farmer’s  Son  :  “  Yes, 
father.”  Proud  Father:  “Ye  know  I 
told  ye  to  study  up  on  chemistry  and 
things  so  you’d  know  best  what  to  do 
with  diff  rent  kinds  of  lands.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  flat  medder  there,  for 
instance  ?  ”  Farmer’s  Son  (joyfullv)  : 
“  Cracky,  what  a  place  for  a  ball  game  !  ” 
Vermont  Watchman. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT S 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Deliverer!  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  8A\  K  Middlemen’s 
pro  tits.  Ill  use  fit  years.  Indorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NGEKSOLL,  240  Flymoutli  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1IESM  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

_  _ _ „„„  rrnt  ltrst  at 


O.  Fox  289. 


Watches,*  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
(inod  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Yesey  St„  N.  Y. 


IG»t  circulars  and 
valuable  testimoni¬ 
als  ox  the  best 
GREEN  BONE 
GUTTER  on  the 
market  It's  cbean,  durable,  praetlcal  and  war¬ 
ranted.  WEBSTER  &  II ANNUM,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


Luscious  Strawberries. 

A  full  crop  next  season  from 

POT  -  GROWN  PLANTS. 

Plant  now.  Our  handsome  descrip¬ 
tive  Illustrated  List  of  50  varieties  of 
Strawberries;  20  varieties  of  Celery, 
mailed  free.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Box  88.  i  Cornwall  N.  Y. 


CORN  Harvesting  REVOLUTIONIZED 

For  Machine  producing  Best  Results  Ever  Re¬ 
corded,  address  1.  Z.  MERRIAM,  Whitewater,  Wls. 


DUTCH 

AM) 

FRfcNCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS,  AUKATUM  and  all  other, 

.1  \ PAN  LI'  IES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  &c. 


1 


Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


.  J.M.THORBURN  &  Co, 15  JOHN  ST.IJtw 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  in  the  U.  S.  From 
large  size  trees  for  park  or  street  to  tender  bulbs  and  plants 
for  winter  blooming  in  window  or  conservatory.  Large  or 
small  orders  promptly  filled  with  well  grown  stock, 
handled  and  packed  right,  guaranteed  to  reach  customers  in 
good  condition.  Plants.  Bui  bs,  etc.  by  mail  a  specialty, 

CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

39th  YEAR-  1000  ACRES-  28  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKER8,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


P 


resent  Low  Prices 


should  not  frighten  you 
from  sowing  WHEAT  this 
fall.  Raise  all  you  can  and  get  the  benefit  of  better  prices  next  harvest. 


Use  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATES,  made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER 
COMPANY,  the  old  reliable  pioneers.  Their  FERTILIZERS,  chemically  and 
mechanically  perfect,  dry  and  drillable,  produce  BIGGEST  CROPS,  and  perma¬ 
nently  improve  the  soil,  insuring  good  profits  in  Wheat,  and  permanently  improve 
meadows.  They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  most  satisfactory. 

Brands  adapted  to  all  lequirements.  Address 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

Fertilizer  Exchange,  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 

New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 


DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 


World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88. 


EE.  W.  ROSS  OO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


THE  TUBULAR  CARRIAGE  LAMP. 

No  further  need  for  the  inconvenient  and  inefficient  lantern  when  driving  on 


dark  nights.  The  Dietz 


tubular  lamp  is  convenient, 
gives  a  clear,  white 
light;  its  power¬ 
ful  reflector,  like  a 
locomotive  headlight, 
throws  all  the  light 
straight  ahead  200  to 
400  feet.  It  burns  kero¬ 
sene.  It  has  a  strong 
spring  attachment  for 
attaching  to  the  dasher 
at  any  point,  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Price  $2.50,  by 
express,  not  prepaid  ; 
with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $3  25  ;  with  a  rene\ 


will 


not  blow  out,  ” 


x  and  a  new  subscription,  $4. 


Given  free  for  a  club  of  nine  new  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 


Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 

Hutchinson's  Patent. 

The  best  low-priced  Mill  made. 
Two  sizes.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS, 

MANUFACTURER, 

67  Beekinan  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MARSHALL  STRAWBERRY 

Received  TWO  FIRST  and  THREE  8ECOND 
PRIZES  from  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
In  18H2  and  all  First  Prizes  in  1893.  New,  large, 
good  form  and  quality,  dark  and  verv  promising. 
3,000  lloxrs  from  oue-third  of  an  Acre  raised 
lastjear.  A  king  of  berries.  Each  package  stamped 
with  my  trade-mark.  Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine 
Marshall.  Limited  Amount  $10  per  Dozen  Plants. 
Send  for  circular  to  the  originator. 

M.  F.  EWELL,  Marshfield  Hill,  Mass 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  M  B  A 

UNLEACHED  fafl  M 

HARDWOOD  I  I  ■■ 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Asb  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row.  Boston.  Mass. 


Tie  Best 
laterpof 
Coat 

in  the 

WORLD  ! 


The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER  is  warranted  water¬ 
proof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  In  tho  hardest  storm.  The 
new  POMMEL  SLICKER  is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
covers  the  entire  saddle.  Beware  of  imitations.  Don't 
buy  a  coat  if  the  “  Fish  Brand”  Is  not  on  it.  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  free.  A.  J.  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass.  , 


rnn  G  A!  C  To  settle  an  estate,  two  river 
I  U  ll  OHLC  ■  farms  near  the  city  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  One  125  and  one  195  acres,  adjoining. 
Very  productive,  well  watered.  Address 

P.  F.  8HKAK,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CCCn  UfUCAT  White  Henderson  and  Clawson 
wLCU  If  “ER  I  »  Red,  Golde  i  Cross,  $1  per  bush, 
bags  free:  5  bush,  or  more,  90c.  per  bush.  Orders 
for  2  bush,  or  more  will  be  put  up  In  new  cotton  grani 
bags.  Samples  free. 

FOB  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE-1  c"o,V,V; 

No.  22904.  A.  J.  C.  C.;  dropped  September  11,  1887; 
color,  solid  fawn,  black  points.  Sire  Rex  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  17688;  grand-slre  Kxtle  of  St.  Lambert,  13(157; 
dam  Eudora  of  Newark  1902  (14  pounds  In  7  days  on 
ordinary  feed  at  3  years  old):  grandam  Eudora  of 
Stratsbunh  3366.  Also  Bull  Calf,  drooped  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1892,  sired  by  Sir  Nlcholoy,  dam  Oasis  ?8t70 
(15  pounds  In  7  davs,  on  grass  only,  at  3  years  old). 
Also  other  purebred  and  high-grade  bull  calves  for 
sale  cheap.  Pedigrees  and  prices  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication.  d.  c.  McPherson. 

Pine  View  Stock  Farm,  Garbutt.  N.  Y. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 


Aydreulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
P reel—  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.WaterSt..  SYRACUSE,  N 


THE  NEW  OIITTFP 

rOCTOR  BAILEY  l/U  I  I  SffVa 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
a‘™  horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
^saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 

Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  Boston  and  Now  "erfc. 
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AN  INFLUENTIAL  FRIEND  AT  COURT. 

THAT  18  WHAT  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  HAS  l’ROVED  ; 

IT  QUICKENS  A  SLOW  COMMISSION  MAN  TO  THE  TUNE 

OF  NEARLY  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

Some  Recent  Experiences. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  so  long  as  its  present  editors  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  re°dyto  help  its  friends  in  every  way  possible. 
It  has  in  the  past  endeavored  to  tell  them  no''  only 
about  growing  and  securing  their  crops,  but  also  about 
marketing  them  to  the  best  advantage.  It  has  put 
many  a  producer  in  communication  with  wholesalers 
in  the  cities,  enabling  the  former  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the 
middleman.  It 
many  times,  too, 
got  after  the 
tardy  commis¬ 
sion-man  with  a 
sharp  stick,  and 
brought  him  to 
a  realizing  sense 
of  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  ship¬ 
per.  It  has  saved 
its  readers  many 
dollars  in  this 
way.  Its  efforts 
have  not  always 
been  appreci¬ 
ated,  e.  g .,  a  ship¬ 
per  could  not 
secure  any  at¬ 
tention  to  in¬ 
quiries  about 
produce  shipped 
weeks  previous¬ 
ly.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.  visited  the 
firm,  and  staid 
there  until  the 
account  was 
looked  up,  a 
statement  made 
out,  and  a  check 
for  the  amount 
drawn.  The  lat- 
ter  was  for¬ 
warded  by  The 
R.  N  -Y  ,  but  the 
recipient  didn’t 
have  the  courte¬ 
sy  to  even  ac¬ 
knowledge  its 
receipt.  But  it 
would  do  the 
same  thing  again 
if  called  upon. 

Still  we  do  not 
intend  to  start  a  collection  agency,  or  to  settle  all  the 
disputes  that  may  arise  between  shippers  and  receiv¬ 
ers.  Goods  of  inferior  quality,  cr  those  poorly  as¬ 
sorted  and  packed  are  often  sent,  and  the  shippers  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  returns  Goods  have  been  ship¬ 
ped  to  irresponsible  parties  against  whom  we  had 
warned  our  friends,  but  who  had  quoted  extremely 
high  prices,  and  then  we  were  requested  to  endeavor 
to  get  the  goods  or  make  them  settle.  We  decline  to 
waste  time  over  such  cases.  Then  again,  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  complainants  deliberately  misstate  facts. 
To  illustrate,  we  received  a  complaint  that  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  beans  was  not  paid  for,  that  the  instructions 
to  the  commission-man  were  to  sell  immediately  and 
not  to  hold  fojr  a  better  market  or  higher  prices.  We 


investigated.  The  commission  man  produced  a  letter 
from  this  complaining  shipper,  instructing  him  to  hold 
the  beans  for  higher  prices.  We  have  also  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  those  asking  us  to  make  complaints,  about 
the  quality  of  goods  shipped.  In  sue  *  cases,  we  de¬ 
cline  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  matter. 
But  any  reasonable,  just  claim,  we  will  follow  up  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

A  Case  for  Investigation. 

A  case  recently  presented  to  us  illustrates  so  many 
points  in  the  business  of  selling  on  comm'ssion,  and  in 
some  ways  is  such  an  aggravated  instance  of  wrong 
done  to  an  honest  and  worthy  shipper,  that  we 
present  it  here  in  detail.  We  give  the  story  just  as 


it  is.  On  August  25,  we  received  the  following  letter  : 

“  I  am  in  trouble  with  the  commission-man,  but  shall 
never  be  again  and  have  made  a  solemn  vow  to  that 
effect.  We — wife,  daughter  and  myself — have  worked 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  summer  and  winter  for 
the  past  13  years  to  pay  for  a  small  farm  of  22  acres, 
and  to-day  three-quarters  of  those  earnings  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  house  in  New  York  City.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  I  have  taken  The  R  N.-Y.  I  see  that  it 
has  looked  up  several  commission-men  for  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  Shall  I  be  requesting  too  much  if  I  ask  it  to 
hear  my  case  ?  Some  time  last  February,  an  agent  at 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  called  on  me,  looked  at  my  stock  of 
evaporated  apples  and  offered  me  10  cents  per  pound, 
f.  o.  b. ,  giving  a  New  York  firm  as  reference.  I  declined 


his  offer  and  a  few  weeks  later  received  a  letter  from 
his  concern  stating  that  they  were  probably  the  largest 
receivers  of  that  line  of  goods  in  the  city.  On  April 
24,  after  some  correspondence,  I  sent  two  sample 
boxes,  each  box  50  pounds  net,  to  the  concern,  asking 
them  how  they  would  be  graded  or  classed.  They 
praised  the  stock  and  said  it  would  be  rated  as  ‘  fancy 
on  an  active  market,  surely  choice  on  the  present.’ 
On  May  1  I  consigned  the  ‘Golden  Egg,’  consisting  of 
12.477  pounds  net,  which  with  the  100  pounds  previ¬ 
ously  sent  made  12,577  pounds  net.  They  offered  to 
advance  three-quarters  of  the  value,  but  I  did  Dot  care 
for  it,  if  the  stock  could  be  sold  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  raspberry  season  approached.  I 
needed  funds  to  carry  me  through  and  wrote  them  two 

letters  before 
receiving  an  an¬ 
swer.  On  June 
28  they  wrote , 

‘  If  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  send 
you  returns  we 
will  send  you  a 
liberal  advance 
at  the  close  of 
the  week,  so  you 
may  be  in  funds 
for  raspberry 
season.’  I  waited 
three  weeks  for 
cash  and  wrote 
again.  On  July 
25  they  said: 

‘  We  have  placed 
your  evaporated 
apples,  and  sales 
have  been  de¬ 
layed  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  thq 
writer,  who  has 
just  returned 
from  the  West. 
We  will  send  you 
statement  and 
check  this  week.  ’ 
I  watched  each 
mail  until 
August  7,  when 
I  wrote  again, 
and  under  the 
date  of  August 
12  received  the 
following:  ‘We 
will  send  you 
check  for  your 
balance  $856. 26 
the  first  of  the 
week  and  prob¬ 
ably  on  Mon¬ 
day.’  No  state¬ 
ment  you  see. 
This  balance 
would  give  me  returns  on  the  very  lowest  quotations 
of  the  season,  and  I  wrote  them  that  they  had  evidently 
made  a  mistake  in  my  balance.  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  them  since.  My  friends,  the  best  business  men 
of  Naples,  have  come  to  this  conclusion  :  that  my 
plea  for  funds  has  led  the  concern  to  think  that  I 
shall  be  too  willing  to  accept  the  balance  of  $856  26, 
and  will  draw  on  them  with  sight-draft  for  that 
amount  after  which  they  can  make  statement  to 
agree.  I  have  written  to  one  of  their  ‘  references,’ 
the  Irving  National  Bank,  and  inclose  the  answer.  I 
also  inc.ose  the  headings  of  two  envelopes  and  price 
currents  showing  a  change  in  firm.  H  >w  do  these 
headings  compare  with  the  reply  from  the  Irving 
National  Bank  ?  This  failure  to  make  a  statement 


•‘  Cornered  !  ”  Now  he  Must  Fight  to  the  Death  !  Fig.  204. 
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and  remit  embarrasses  me  seriously,  although  credit¬ 
ors  bear  with  me  yet  on  account  of  these  promises.” 

Naples,  N.  Y.  w.  n.  anablk. 

The  headings  mentioned  are  those  of  price  currents 
issued  at  different  times.  The  first  is  dated  April  15  ; 
two  banks  are  given  as  references  on  this.  The  other 
is  dated  June  24  ;  the  firm  name  is  changed,  and  gives 
three  banks  as  reference.  The  following  is  the  letter 
referred  to  from  the  Irving  National  Bank  : 

“  Mr  W.  H.  Anable,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

“  Messrs. - ,  having  ceased  to  bank  with  this 

institution  should  not  refer  to  us,  and  we  have  to-day 
written  to  the  firm  accordingly.  The  firm  consists  of 
- only.” 

On  August  26  we  visited  this  man,  stated  the  case 
and  asked  him  what  he  proposed  doing  in  the  matter. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  the  returns  should  have 
been  sent  long  before,  but  said  that  times  had  been 
hard,  money  close,  collections  slow,  and  that  he  had 
been  shoving  off  those  whom  he  could  safely.  In  cor¬ 
roboration  of  his  statements  he  showed  what  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  statement  of  the  sales  and  a  check 
made  out  in  settlement,  but  not  dated  or  signed.  He 
assured  our  representative  that  he  would  send  the 
check  on  the  following  Wednesday,  August  30.  We 
wrote  Mr.  Anable  to  this  effect,  and  asked  him  to  let 
us  know  promptly  when  he  heard  from  the  house,  or 
if  anything  further  bearing  upon  the  case  transpired. 

“After  Many  Days”  He  Comes  to  Time. 

Later  we  received  another  letter  containing  replies 
from  the  other  two  banks  given  as  references,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  standing  of  the  firm  in  question.  One  of 
them  stated  that  it  had  never  had  an  account  with 
that  bank.  It  had,  therefore,  no  business  to  give  the 
bank  as  a  reference.  The  other  bank,  evidently  the 
one  where  the  deposits  were  made,  stated  that  the 
account  of  sales  was  all  made  out,  but  that,  as  collec¬ 
tions  were  very  difficult,  the  shipper  might  have  to 
wait  a  few  days  for  his  money.  The  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  he  would  get  it  all  right.  So  it  is  seen 
that  of  the  three  banks  given  for  references,  the  con¬ 
cern  certainly  was  entitled  to  refer  to  but  one. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  until  Saturday 
morning,  September  2,  when  a  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  A.  saying  that  at 
the  time  of  writing  nothing  had  been 
heard  from  the  firm  in  question.  Had 
it  sent  the  statement  and  check  as  prom¬ 
ised,  it  would  have  come  to  hand,  of 
course  barring  unlooked  for  delays,  be¬ 
fore  that  time.  Two  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  see  the  representative  of 
this  promising  firm,  and  before  the  third 
and  successful  one,  he  had  made  out  and 
sent  the  long  promised  statement  and 
check.  At  least  he  said  that  he  had. 

He  had  doubtless  come  to  realize  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was  after  him,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  let-up  until  a  settlement  was  made.  Monday 
was  Labor  Day,  and  a  holiday,  so  no  mail  was  received, 
but  Tuesday  morning  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Anable 
saying  that  the  statement  and  check  had  been  received, 
and  that  probably  it  would  be  all  right  unless  the 
check  was  permitted  to  go  to  protest.  We  were 
promised  a  fuller  statement  after  the  matter  was  all 
closed  up.  No  amount  was  mentioned,  but  from  one 
letter  of  Mr.  Anable  we  judge  that  the  amount  which 
was  promised  him  was  much  less  than  he  should  have 
received  for  that  quality  and  amount  of  apples.  As  it 
was  he  received  nearly  $900,  which  he  had,  when  he 
first  wrote  us,  about  given  up  as  lost. 

This  Shipper’s  Mistakes  ;  the  Law. 

Now  this  shipper  made  several  mistakes.  In  the 
first  place,  he  should  have  written  to  the  references 
given.  Had  he  done  this,  and  learned  that  references 
were  given  for  which  there  was  no  authority,  he  should 
have  dropped  the  concern  then  and  there.  Then  he 
entrusted  a  large  amount  of  property  to  a  stranger  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing.  He  should  have  learned  of 
his  home  banker  the  financial  standing  of  the  party. 
This  he  could  easily  and  cheaply  have  done.  Then  he 
should  have  accepted  the  offered  advance.  No  matter 
how  reliable  and  honest  a  man  may  be  to-day,  he  may 
be  utterly  unable  to  pay  at  all  next  week.  Then  he 
should  have  demanded  a  statement  of  receipt  of  goods 
and  sales  made  promptly  instead  of  waiting  for  weeks. 
In  spite  of  all  precautions,  however,  every  shipper 
must  realize  that  there  is  risk  of  loss.  Experienced 
business  men  suffer  losses  after  all  their  care,  and  can 
it  be  expected  that  those  not  so  well  versed  in  business 
transactions  will  be  more  fortunate  ? 

A  word  as  to  the  law  protecting,  or  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect  shippers.  The  New  York  Legislature 
of  1892  passed  a  law  for  this  purpose.  Under  its  pro¬ 
visions  any  commission  merchant  doing  business  in 
this  State,  who  receives  from  any  person  in  the  State 
agricultural  produce  which  is  raised  in  the  State,  shall 


immediately  send  to  the  consignor  a  written  statement 
of  the  property  received.  As  soon  as  the  property  or 
25  per  cent  of  it  is  sold,  a  statement  of  the  amount 
sold  and  the  price  received  shall  be  rendered  to  the 
consignor  upon  request.  Failure  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  declared  to  be  a  misde¬ 
meanor. 

This  law  is  all  well  enough  so  far  as  it  goes.  It 
goes  to  show  that  the  legislators  are  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  dear  farmers,  and  that  is  about  all 
that  it  does  show.  It  protects  no  one  from  outside 
the  State,  and  no  one  shipping  produce  not  grown  in 
the  State.  Then  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  shipper 
living  at  a  distance  to  do  anything  to  bring  commis¬ 
sion-men  to  time  if  the  latter  choose  to  act  dishon¬ 
estly.  There  are  numerous  ways  of  defrauding  the 
shipper,  any  one  of  which  is  difficult  of  detection. 
The  goods  are  often  reported  as  arriving  in  bad  order, 
as  being  short  in  weight,  etc.  Then  sometimes  they 
are  sold  for  a  higher  price  than  the  one  returned  to 
the  shipper,  the  latter  being  thus  defrauded.  Some¬ 
times  goods  are  sold  at  once,  and  are  reported  as 
being  held  for  an  advance,  the  consignee  thus  secur¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  money  belonging  to  somebody 
else.  Then  there  are  extra  charges  for  cartage,  stor¬ 
age,  cooperage,  assorting,  insurance,  etc.,  which  may 
be  made  to  cover  up  the  dishonest  returns.  No  re¬ 
liable,  honest  commission-merchant  resorts  to  these 
subterfuges  to  cover  up  his  rascality ;  it  is  only  the 
dishonest  ones  who  do  this. 

In  the  ways  previously  indicated,  one  may  learn 
who  are  safe  parties  to  whom  to  ship.  The  law  may 
be  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  is  better  to  ship  to 
those  who  need  no  law  to  make  them  honest.  The 
law  is  of  no  effect  unless  a  case  can  be  made  out  and 
proved,  and  this  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  do. 
We  have  not  begun  to  exhaust  this  subject,  and  shall 
probably  refer  to  it  again  in  this  connection. 


DID  MY  SOIL  NEED  NITROGEN  ? 

READ  THE  ANSWER  IN  THE  BERRIES. 

In  the  fall  of  1891  I  planted  5,000  strawberry  plants 
on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  about  1x2  feet  apart, 
and  applied  200  pounds  of  bone  meal  mixed  with  sev¬ 


eral  times  its  bulk  of  well  rotted  and  pulverized  cow 
manure,  putting  a  handful  of  the  mixture  in  each  hill 
when  setting  out  the  plants.  The  soil — known  here 
as  shot  clay — had  just  been  cleared  of  a  natural  growth 
of  fir  (Pseudotsuga  Douglassii)  timber.  It  was  too  full 
of  roots  to  be  well  plowed,  and  a  neighbor  advised  me 
to  grow  potatoes  for  a  year  before  trying  to  raise  ber¬ 
ries,  but  I  was  resolved  to  go  ahead  and  see  if  thorough 
after  culture  would  not  remedy  poor  plowing.  The 
soil  is  naturally  porous. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  the  bed  was  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  well  cultivated,  nearly  all  the  runners 
being  pulled  off  as  they  appeared.  In  September,  250 
pounds  of  finely  ground  tankage  and  bone,  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid,  were  applied  scattered  along  the 
rows.  The  growth  up  to  this  time  was  fairly  good, 
and  the  plants  passed  the  winter  without  injury.  In 
the  spring  of  1893,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  growth, 
I  applied  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  mixed  with  100 
pounds  of  finely  ground  tankage,  scattering  it  among 
the  plants  on  March  1.  The  growth  after  this  was 
wonderful ;  cultivation  went  on  until  the  plants  were 
in  full  blossom,  and  would  have  been  continued  longer 
but  the  growth  was  so  luxuriant  as  to  render  working 
among  the  vines  impossible.  The  patch  was  the  won¬ 
der  of  all  who  saw  it.  I  confess  to  feeling  a  little  shaky 
about  using  so  much  nitrogen  and  little  or  no  potash, 
but  hoped  the  soil  contained  plenty  of  the  latter  to 
satisfy  the  plants’  requirements. 

The  season  was  a  favorable  one  and  now  that  it  is 
over  I  own  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  result 
of  my  experiment.  From  that  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
berries  the  sales,  according  to  my  sales- book,  amounted 
to  4,582  quart  boxes  (standard  boxes  are  not  quite 
quarts,  however)  and  although  the  average  price  was 
less  than  five  cents  per  box — the  lowest  ever  known 
here — the  sa'es  amounted  to  $205.85  or  about  $100 
clear  of  all  expenses.  In  addition  to  the  above,  my 
family  ate  strawberries  for  six  weeks  as  they  had 
never  eaten  them  before;  the  seven  pickers  were 
allowed  to  help  themselves  without  stint ;  several 


crates  were  used  in  canning  and,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
pickers  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  I  had, 
many  were  lost.  At  1%  cent  per  box,  good  pickers 
earned  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  day.  The  quality  was  so 
good  that  the  berries  sold  themselves  even  when  other 
and  poorer  sorts  were  almost  unsalable.  The  varieties 
planted  were  Bubach  No.  5,  Crescent,  Sharpless,  Jessie, 
Itaska  and  May  King,  given  in  their  order  of  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Jessie  gave  great  promise,  but  failed  to 
fulfill  it ;  May  King  rusted  and  so  gave  but  poor  re¬ 
turns.  Twenty-five  plants  each  of  Haverland  and 
Parker  Earle  did  nobly  ;  these,  with  Bubach  No.  5, 
Sharpless  and  possibly  Warfield  No.  2  will  be  my 
staple  berries  till  Timbrell  or  some  other  untested 
variety  proves  itself  more  desirable. 

To  a  large  extent  my  success  in  raising  strawberries 
and  other  garden  crops  is  due  to  following  out  the 
advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  to  ask  one’s  soil  what  it  needs. 
I  have  asked  my  soil  a  dozen  times  what  it  needed 
and  the  answer  has  always  been,  nitrogen,  and  now 
the  questions  I  am  asking  myself  are  :  1.  How  long 

will  this  last  ?  2.  Is  a  good  clover  sod  a  cheaper 

source  of  nitrogen  than  tankage  at  $30  per  ton  ? 

Mason  County,  Wash.  frank  binns. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

NEW  RASPBERRIES. 

It  seems  to  be  about  the  right  time  to  place  before 
our  readers  anything  of  importance  we  may  have 
learned  about  new  kinds  of  raspberries  during  the 
past  season.  Among  reds,  the  Cuthbert,  introduced 
about  15  years  ago,  has  generally  held  the  first  place 
as  a  hardy  late  variety.  Trials  of  the  past  season  lead 
us  to  tope  that  a  more  valuable  kind  will  be  found  in  the 

Loudon. — Plants  were  sent  to  us  in  early  May  of 
1892  by  F.  W.  Loudon,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  set  out 
here  in  a  rather  poor  sandy  loam  May  10.  Mr.  Loudon 
wrote  :  “I  have  fruited  it  for  six  years.  It  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  Turner  crossed  with  Cuthbert.  The  berry  is 
large,  color  beautiful.  It  yields  200  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  may  be  shipped  to  New  Orleans  in  good 
shape.” 

Our  first  notes  were  taken  July  10  :  “  The  Loudon, 

as  judged  by  this — its  first  season  of 
fruiting — is  the  best  hardy  late  red  we 
have  tried.  The  plants  did  not  suffer  at 
all  by  the  past  winter — one  of  the  se¬ 
verest  known.  The  berry  ripens  about 
with  Cuthbert.  It  has  advantages  over 
Cuthbert.  The  berries  average  larger, 
the  drupes  larger.  They  cling  to  the 
stem  and  do  not  crumble  when  picked. 
The  shape  is  broadly  conical,  the  color 
nearly  that  of  Cuthbert,  perhaps  a  little 
brighter.  The  berries  are  very  firm, 
which  may  not  so  well  be  said  of  those 
of  Cuthbert.  It  is  among  the  heaviest 
yielderswe  have  tried. 

Judy  14. — Finest  hardy  red  we  know  of.  Some  of 
the  berries  are  nearly  round,  some  are  decidedly  coni¬ 
cal,  mor  e  so  than  those  of  Cuthbert.  When  ready  to 
pick,  the  color  is  a  bright  red,  the  berry  firm.  When 
dead  ripe,  the  color  is  a  darker  red,  but  not  at  all 
purple. 

August  1. — Now  that  Cuthberts  are  gone,  Loudon  is 
still  bearing. 

The  only  further  comment  we  have  to  make  is  that 
the  canes  are  vigorous  and  virtually  thornless,  the 
foliage  luxuriant  and  healthy.  It  is  not  safe  to  pass 
any  emphatic  judgment  upon  a  new  raspberry  from 
the  way  it  conducts  itself  during  the  first  fruiting  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  any  fruit.  As 
judged  b/  this  first  season,  the  Loudon  is  a  hardier 
variety  than  Cuthbert.  It  is  more  prolific.  The  berries 
average  larger,  and  they  are  decidedly  firmer.  They 
hold  to  the  peduncle  better.  The  color  is  a  trifle 
brighter  and  the  quality  fully  as  good.  Neither  the 
plants  nor  berries  resemble  the  Turner  (its  alleged 
male  parent)  in  any  way. 

Columbian  — This  new  raspberry  was  received  from 
J.  T.  Thompson,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1892,  and 
planted  in  a  rather  poor  clay-loam  soil  about  50  feet 
from  Shaffer  (Shaffer's  Colossal.)  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
originator,  wrote  :  “  Seedling  of  Cuthbert.  Resembles 
Shaffer,  but  superior  in  all  ways.  Growth  of  cane  10 
to  16  feet,  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  with 
ring  of  wood  at  base  one-fourth  inch  thick.  Roots  run 
deep,  insuring  against  the  effects  of  drought.  It  never 
suckers,  and  is  propagated  from  tips.  It  has  stood  28 
degrees  below  zero.” 

July  10. — Canes  thick,  eight  feet  tall.  Berries 
broadly  conical,  drupes  large,  not  very  firm,  a  trifle 
crumbly.  Not  good  for  market.  Borne  in  racemes  of 
three  or  four  inches,  a  dozen  to  a  raceme.  It  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  this  from  Staffer  in  any  way;  color,  size, 
shape,  quality  or  time  of  ripening.  The  berry  is  per¬ 
haps  a  little  deeper  than  the  Shaffer.  The  thorns  are  a 
bright,  light  green;  those  of  Shaffer  are  a  little  darker. 
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July  15. — Stems  rather  more  spiny  than  those  of 
Shaffer.  Immensely  productive.  The  new  growth  is 
a  solid,  light  green  with  thorns  of  the  same  color.  The 
new  canes  of  Shaffer  are  often  tinted  purple,  with 
purple  tinted  thorns  not  so  large  as  those  ot  Columbian. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  a  seedling  of  Cuth- 
bert.  It  ought  to  be  a  seedling  of  Shaffer,  from  which 
it  differs  so  little  that  if  we  had  the  one  we  should  not 
purchase  the  other. 

Golden  Alaska  — Plants  of  this  were  received  in 
1891  from  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  of  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  who  say  :  “  This  perfectly  hardy  raspberry  was 
found  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Alaska,  hence  the 
name.  It  is  a  golden-yellow  berry  of  great  size, 
extremely  productive  and  of  fine  quality;  rich,  juicy  and 
delicious.  The  vine  is  a  strong,  rank  grower,  fruit 
extremely  large  and  beautiful,  selling  in  market  above 
all  other  sorts.” 

We  find  this  to  be  either  the  Caroline  or  a  variety  so 
close  to  it  that  we  could  not  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  cane3  are  of  the  same  light-green 
color,  the  foliage,  the  habit  the  same.  The  berries 
r'pen  with  Caroline  ;  the  size,  color  and  quality  are 
just  the  tame  in  so  far  as  the  writer  may  judge.  To 
say  that  it  is  a  very  hardy  variety,  and  the  best  of  the 
hardy  yellow  raspberries  is  to  say  just  what  we  know 
of  Caroline.  The  berries  are  not  firm  enough  for 
market. 

Thompson's  Early  Red. — This  was  received  from  the 
Cleveland  Nursery  Co.,  October  22,  1888,  then  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  now  of  Rio  Vista,  Va.  The  berry  is  a  bright 
red,  medium  size  and  fair  quality.  It  is  a  firm  berry 
and  ripens  early.  Vines  vigorous  and  nearly  thornless. 

Royal  Church. — This  new  raspberry  was  received 
from  Charles  A.  Green, <of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  April  of 
1892.  The  plants  are  growing  in  a  dry  place  and 
suffered  much  from  drought.  The  canes  are  quite 
vigorous,  the  berry  almost  round,  drupes  large.  The 
berry  did  not  hold  to  the  stem  well  and  was  rather 
crumbly  ;  that  is,  the  drupes  did  not  hold  well  together 
and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  not  to  be  a  good  shipper. 
It  is  somewhat  dark  in  color  when  ripe.  The  berries 
are  large — not  so  large  as  Shaffer — sweet  and  excellent. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTES  FROM  THE  WORLD’S 
FAIR. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

By  all  odds,  the  largest  and  handsomest  Porter 
apples  I  have  ever  seen,  were  sent  to  the  New  Yorx 
exhibit  by  Mr.  Rowland  Robinson,  of  Sodus,  Wayne 
County,  New  York.  The  largest  one  of  two  plates 
measured  12 %  by  12%  inches,  and  the  others  were  but 
little  smaller.  A  plate  of  Fall  Pippins  contained  one 
which  measured  12 M  inches  in  circumference.  The 
Porters  were  not  only  very  large,  but  perfect  in  form, 
and  free  from  all  disfiguring  marks,  showing  no 
traces  of  worms  or  scab.  They  were  simply  marvelous, 
and  readers  of  The  Rural  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  they  were  grown — a  matter  I  shall 
inquire  into.  Another  large  apple  was  an  Alexander 
from  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  which 
measured  13  inches  in  circumference. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  a  new  grape,  shown 
by  the  originator,  Mr.  A.  F.  Rice,  of  Griswoldville, 
Ga.,  which  he  calls  the  Superb.  It  is  a  seedling  of 
the  Eumelan,  and  was  born  at  South  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  in  1880.  In  1882,  he  took  it  with  him  to 
Georgia,  where  he  has  grown  it  since.  The  berries 
are  medium,  a  shade  smaller  than  the  Catawba,  black 
in  color,  with  a  handsome  bloom.  The  bunches  are 
long,  quite  compact,  and  frequently  shouldered.  In 
quality  it  is  very  fine.  The  skin  is  tough,  making  it 
a  good  shipper.  The  originator  says  it  is  hardy  and 
productive,  and  a  few  days  earlier  than  Moore’s  Early, 
making  it  distinctly  an  early  grape. 

Among  a  collection  of  pears  sent  to  the  exposition 
by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  were  some  fine  specimens  of  a 
variety,  new  to  me,  of  Dr.  Jules  Guyct.  In  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  very  much  like  the  Bartlett,  but  at  least 
one-third  larger  than  that  variety  grown  in  the  same 
orchard.  In  quality,  it  is  so  nearly  a  reproduction 
of  the  Bartlett  that  nine  out  of  ten  would  at  once 
call  it  a  Bartlett  on  tasking  it.  It  is  a  very  handsome, 
high-quality  fruit.  Another  paar  in  their  collection 
which  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  is  the 
Gregoire  Bourdillon.  It  is  of  medium  size,  some  speci¬ 
mens  quite  large,  yellow-skinned,  covered  with  minute 
dots,  and  with  a  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  is 
very  fine-grained,  as  melting  as  the  Bose,  and  very 
agreeable,  sweet  and  vinous.  If  it  flourishes  well,  it 
should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  late  sum¬ 
mer  pears,  ripening  about  September  1. 

On  one  point  in  horticulture  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  room  for  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  that  is  as  to 
the  immense  superiority  of  western  or  Pacific  slope 
cherries  over  those  grown  in  the  East,  in  shipping  and 
keeping  qualities.  About  September  20,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  an  experiment,  Dr.  Lewis,  in  charge  of 


the  Oregon  fruit  exhibit,  gave  me  a  plate  of  cherries 
of  two  varieties,  the  Bing  or  Uyng  and  the  Napoleon 
Bigarreau.  They  had  been  received  that  day,  and 
were  in  perfect  condition,  after  a  ride  of  2,600  miles. 
I  put  them  in  a  small  box,  with  cotton  wadding,  and 
sent  them  to  my  home  in  southern  New  York,  about 
900  miles  from  here.  A  few  days  later  I  heard  from 
them — they  were  still  perfectly  sound  and  were  all 
eaten.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they  had  been  at  least 
eight  days  from  the  trees  when  eaten.  There  are  a 
solidity  and  meatiness  about  these  Pacific  slope  cher¬ 
ries  that  we  of  the  East  cannot  hope  to  rival.  They 
are  marvels  in  that  direction,  and  though  they  are 


hardly  as  fine  as  our  Eastern  cherries  in  flavor,  they 
are  very  good  indeed,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  spare 
a  little  of  our  extra  flavor  to  acquire  such  desirable 
keeping  properties  as  are  possessed  by  the  cherries  in 
question.  _  k.  g.  f. 


THREE  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 

For  a  Sore  Back  — Some  of  the  horses  used  on  the 
hucksters’  wagons  in  this  city  are  terrible  wrecks. 
They  have  to  keep  moving  every  day  no  matter  how 
they  ache,  and  some  of  the  devices  used  to  keep  them 
on  their  feet  would  be  ludicrous  if  they  were  not  piti¬ 
ful.  The  picture,  Fig.  205,  shows  how  they  manage 
when  a  horse  has  a  sore  back  and  cannot  wear  a 
saddle.  They  tie  a  big  rope  to  the  shafts,  running  it 
through  two  pulleys  at  the  front  of  the  wagon.  This 
permits  the  horse  to  turn  from  side  to  side  and  still 
supports  the  shafts — thus  giving  the  sore  place  a  chance 
to  heal. 

Anti  Hen  Scratcher. — The  garden  hen  is  a  nuisance. 
Her  scratch  is  worse  than  her  bite.  Hitherto  there 
have  been  only  two  ways  of  handling  her.  One  is  to 
cut  her  head  off  and  the  other  to  surround  her  with  a 
high  fence.  Both  of  these  are  costly.  Here  is  a  new 
one — sent  by  a  frieDd  who  says  his  neighbor  has  used 
it  successfully.  Fig.  206  shows  it.  No  description 
here  is  needed.  You  can  see  that  when  the  hen  puts 


A  New  Churn.  Fig.  207. 


her  leg  up  for  a  scratch,  the  stilt  sticks  into  the  ground 
and  walks  her  right  out  of  the  garden  ! 

A  New  Churn. — The  English  papers  contain  descrip¬ 
tions  of  what  is  called  the  New  Era  Disc  Churn,  a 
picture  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  207.  It  is  thus 
described  : 

“The  churn  consists  of  an  oblong  vessel  with  a 
circular  bottom,  in  which  a  disc  of  hard  wood  revolves 
vertically  in  the  cream.  Over  this  disc  is  a  hood,  or 
‘  splash-guard,’  so  that  when  the  disc  is  revolved  the 
cream  picked  up  by  it  is  dashed  into  this  cover,  and 
then  returned  to  the  churn  at  the  other  end  of  the 
vessel.  The  speed  of  the  disc  is  multiplied  by  gearing, 
so  that  considerable  concussion  is  given  to  the  cream, 
and  the  butter  is  brought  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Unchurned  cream  is  characterized  by  a  great  amount 


of  viscosity.  Now,  this  viscosity  is  the  feature  which 
has  been  utilized  in  this  churn  ;  for  by  reason  of  it  the 
disc,  revolving  perpendicularly,  half  in  the  cream  and 
half  out,  gets  coated  with  a  layer  of  cream,  which  is 
thrown  off  by  the  tangent  force  of  the  revolving  disc. 
Thrown  violently  into  the  hood  which  covers  the  disc, 
it  receives  its  concussion  there,  and  immediately  re¬ 
turns  to  the  churn.  When,  however,  that  change 
tskes  place  which  the  dairymaid  knows  as  the  ‘  break¬ 
ing  of  the  butter,’  the  viscosity  of  the  cream  disap¬ 
pears,  and  the  disc  immediately  clears  and  shows  the 
bare  wood  once  more.  When  this  is  observed  the 
dairymaid  ceases,  and  thus  prevents  ‘  over-churning.’  ” 

The  churn  is  open  so  that  the  cream  can  be  con¬ 
stantly  watched. 

“Certified  Milk.” 

A  CERTIFICATE  OF  WHAT? 

HEALTH  for  the  little  ones. 

Part  IV. 

No  Dirt  in  the  Milk. 

The  article  of  the  agreement  in  regard  to  the  milk¬ 
ing  reads  as  follows  : 

It  Is  furthermore  understood  and  agreed  that  the  cows  from  which 
Is  obtained  certified  milk  shall  be  milked  onlyln  a  clean  building,  and 
not  In  an  111  ventilated  stable  containing  foul  odors  and  bad  air.  No 
animal  furnishing  certified  milk  shall  he  milked  until  the  udder  shall 
first  have  been  cleaned  In  a  manner  approved  bv  the  parties  of  the 
first  part.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  the  milk  who  has  not 
within  15  minutes  of  the  milking  first  washed  his  or  her  hands,  using 
soap  and  a  nail  brush,  afterward  thoroughly  rinslDg  the  hands  In 
clean  water.  The  person  or  persons  engaged  In  milking  shall  nlBObe 
dressed  In  clean  overclothes.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  the 
milk  who  has  been  engaged  with  the  care  of  norses  in  the  same  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  without  first  washing  the  hands. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  get  men  to  live  up  to 
that  agreement  ?” 

“  Certainly  we  do,  and  I  look  after  it  myself  and  see 
that  it  is  done.  We  have  10  milkers  and  each  one  has 
a  closet  in  which  his  clothes  are  hung.  There  is 
a  sink  with  soap  and  water  and  plenty  of  towels  at 
hand.” 

“  Why  do  they  lay  particular  stress  on  those  who 
have  charge  of  horses  ?” 

“  Horse  hairs  are  so  fine  and  easily  shed  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  the  milk.  This 
is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  contagion  and  filth.  We 
do  not  keep  any  horses  in  our  cow  barn  and  so  arrange 
it  that  none  of  the  drivers  ever  milk.” 

“  How  much  of  a  force  do  you  keep  ?” 

“  We  have  about  20  men  at  work  now,  including 
drivers,  milkers  and  farm  hands.  Our  pay-roll  counts 
up  to  over  $2,000  every  year.  Many  of  the  hands  are 
boarded  in  a  house  near  the  barn.  We  provide  sup¬ 
plies  and  hire  a  man  and  his  wife  to  run  the  house. 
You  will  notice  that  we  have  things  conveniently 
arranged  for  caring  for  the  cattle.  The  barn  is  225 
feet  long  and  there  are  seven  places  in  this  length 
where  hay  can  be  thrown  down  into  the  alley  fronting 
the  cows.  Ensilage  and  grain  are  fed  from  wheeled 
trucks  which  run  up  and  down  the  alley.  Under  this 
system  four  men  can  feed,  groom,  water  and  care  for 
150  cows  and  do  it  well.  I  make  it  my  business  to  look 
over*each  cow  every  day  and  see  that  she  is  clean  and 
in  good  order.  The  men  know  that  if  I  find  any  work 
half  done  they  will  hsve  to  go  right  back  and  do  it 
over.” 

After  the  Milk  is  Milked. 

Here  is  the  next  clause  in  the  agreement : 

No  milk  shall  be  represented  as  certified  milk  that  Is  not  received 
from  the  udder  Into  vessels,  and  from  these  Into  cooling  cans,  both  of 
which  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  having  been  scoured,  scalded  and 
baked  since  the  last  milking,  and  kept  Inverted  In  a  clean,  dry  and 
odorless  atmosphere.  No  milk  shall  be  represented  as  certified  milk 
tnat  has  not  been  passed,  either  while  milking  or  Immediately  there¬ 
after,  through  a  sieve  of  wire  doth,  having  not  less  than  50  or  more 
than  100  meshes  to  the  linear  Inch.  No  milk  shall  be  represented  as 
certified  that  does  not  consist  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  udder  at 
each  milking;  Including  the  foremilk,  middlings  and  strippings.  No 
milk  shall  be  represented  as  certified  that  has  been  drawn  from  the 
animal  at  abnormal  hours,  such  as  midnight  or  noon;  nor  from  any 
animal  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks  before  calving;  or  that  has  not  been 
separated  for  nine  days  after  parturition.  No  milk  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  certified  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  emanation  or  infec¬ 
tion  of  any  form  of  communicable  disease,  either  by  accidental  con¬ 
tamination  In  cleaning  milk  contalr  ers,  or  by  the  association  of  any 
persons  engaged  In  handling  the  milk  with  a  person  or  persons  sick  of 
contagious  disease. 

The  pans  and  pails  are  washed  in  boiling  water  with 
soda  well  scalded  and  then  baked  in  a  hot  oven. 
There  are  two  strainings  in  fact,  one  on  the  pail  and 
another  over  the  can.  You  will  see  that  the  entire 
contents  of  the  udder  must  be  milked  out  and  that 
regular  milking  hours  must  be  kept.  In  this  dairy  the 
cows  are  milked  at  six  o’clock  morning  and  night. 
For  nine  weeks  before  and  nine  days  after  calving  the 
milk  is  considered  unfit  for  use  and  rightly  so. 

From  the  Cow  to  the  Bottle. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  this  whole 
matter  is  the  cooling  of  this  milk.  This  is  the  clause 
arranged  by  the  doctors  : 

It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  all  milk  represented  as 
certified  shall  receive  every  known  detail  of  care  that  will  promote 
Its  keeping  qualities  and  favor  its  safe  transportation.  This  milk  on 
being  drawn  from  the  cow  shall  be  treated  by  Ice,  or  clean  cold  water 
In  motion,  and  proper  aeration  by  stirring,  In  order,  Hrst,  to  remove 
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Its  animal  hPat,  and.  second,  to  reduce  ltB  temperature  to  a  point  not 
abo^e  50  denrees  and  not  below  40  degrees  Fahrenheit;  said  tempera¬ 
ture  to  be  acquired  within  45  minutes  after  the  milking,  and  main¬ 
tained  wttbln  the  above  ltmits  while  beld  for  shipment,  during  Its 
transportation  and  until  It  Is  deliver' d  to  the  purchaser  The  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  shall  not  be  conducted  in  the  same  building  In  which 
It  Is  drawn,  ror  In  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  animal  odors.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  cooling  the  milk  shall  include  all  the  foregoing  provisions 
concerning  the  cleansing  and  condition  of  vessels,  containers  or  uten¬ 
sils  employed  In  the  said  cooling  process.  It  is  furthermore  agreed 
that  no  milk  shall  be  represented  as  certified  that  has  been  changed 
or  reduced  In  any  way  by  the  addition  of  water,  or  any  solid  or  liquid 
substance,  in  or  out  of  solution;  or  the  subtraction  or  removal  in  any 
manner  of  any  part  thereof. 

As  soon  as  a  canful  of  milk  is  obtained,  it  is  sent  on 
a  little  cable  to  the  dairy  house,  which  is  built  over  a 
fine  spring1  at  some  distance  from  the  barn.  There  it 
is  well  stirred  and  poured  into  the  tank  of  the  bottle¬ 
filling  machine.  Mr.  F.  has  not,  up  to  date,  used  an 
aerator.  The  can  is  set  in  the  spring  or  in  ice  water 
and  the  milk  well  stirred.  This  reduces  it  to  the  proper 
temperature  easily  and  quickly.  The  design  is  to  get 
it  into  the  bottles  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Milk  in  the  Bottles. 

All  the  “  certified  milk  ”  will  be  sold  in  bottles  which 
have  long  and  narrow  necks.  The  necks  are  graded 
with  marks  giving  the  percentage  of  cream.  It  is  easy 
to  glance  at  them  and  see  just  how  much  cream  they 
contain.  According  to  agreement  the  following  rules 
must  be  lived  up  to  : 

It  Is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  all  milk  to  be  represented 
as  certified  milk  shall  be  packed  In  flint  glass  quart  jars  immediately 
after  it  Is  cooled;  said  jars  o  be  of  the  most  approved  pattern.  It  Is 
furthermore  agreed  that  the  bottles  or  jars  shall,  before  they  are 
used,  be  cleaned  by  hand,  separately,  with  the  aid  of  hot  water,  alka¬ 
line  sraps,  rotating  brush  and  boiled  water;  and  that  they  shall  be 
rinsed  In  two  separate  batbs  of  clean  water,  and  then  baked  In  hot 
air  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  180  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  kept 
Inverted  until  used,  without  covers,  in  a  clean,  dry  atmosphere  free 
from  odors.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  jars  shall  be  filled  by  a  method  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  parties  of  the  llrst  part;  that  they 
shall  be  sealed,  after  all  air  has  been  excluded,  by 
the  most  approved  device  for  closing  them.  The 
bottles,  after  being  filled,  shall  be  labeled  across 
the  cap,  bearing  the  words  “  Certified  Milk,”  with 
the  names  of  the  dairyman  and  distributing  agent, 
together  with  the  date  ot  milking.  It  Is  fur.hermore 
agreed  that  no  milk  shall  be  sold  as  certified  milk 
that  is  more  than  three  hours  old  when  bottled,  nor 
more  than  24  hours  old  when  delivered. 

A  picture  of  the  apparatus  used  for 
bottling  is  shown  at  Fig.  208.  The  milk 
is  poured  into  the  vat  and  the  bottles 
are  arranged  in  rows  in  the  vat  below 
it.  A  number  of  little  tubes  run  from 
the  vat  exactly  over  the  bottles.  By 
touching  a  spring  all  these  tubes  are 
opened  and  the  milk  runs  into  the  bot¬ 
tles.  When  one  row  is  filltd,  the  vat  is 
rolled  on  over  another,  and  so  on  until 
all  are  filled.  The  bottles  are  then 
covered  by  a  device  much  like  that  of  a 
beer  bottle,  and  a  seal  is  put  on  over  it. 

Then  the  bottles  are  packed  in  small  boxes  and  cov¬ 
ered  to  the  neck  in  chopped  ice.  This  will  keep 
them  perfectly.  _ 

A  CHAPTER  ON  POULTRY. 

WHAT’S  THE  BEST  INCUBATOR? 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I 
saw  an  inquiry  asking  which  was  the  best  incubator, 
and  the  editor  named  several.  In  recommending  them 
he  did  not  make  a  mistake,  as  incubators,  like  sewing 
machines,  are  mostly  good,  and  when  they  do  not  give 
satisfactory  results,  the  trouble  is  oftenest  in  the 
operator.  I  have  had  much  experience  with  artificial 
incubation,  and  spend  a  large  part  of  my  days  in  an 
office  where  in<  ubators  and  brooders  are  the  principal 
subjects  of  conversation,  as  it  s  the  office  of  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  incubators  and  brooders  in 
the  West.  We  get  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  puts 
of  the  United  States,  an  !,  of  course,  get  a  good  many 
communications  from  those  who  are  using  other  makes 
than  the  one  we  are  interested  in.  Besides  this,  I  have 
some  incubators  of  different  makes  myself,  and  raise  a 
rather  large  number  of  fowls  for  my  own  profit  and 
interest.  I  am  interested  in  the  incubator  business 
just  to  the  extent  of  my  salary  in  the  office  and  the 
profits  that  are  derived  from  my  own  private  poultry 
yards,  and  therefore  am  free  to  say  that  one  who  knows 
how  to  operate  an  incubator  can  take  either  of  those 
named  in  that  issue  of  The  Rural  and  get  a  good 
hatch  from  it,  provided  he  knows  something  about 
the  operation  that  must  be  gone  through  with  in  the 
hatching  of  a  chicken.  I  have  made  some  original  in¬ 
vestigations  in  this  direction  myself,  and  have  broken 
a  lot  of  eggs  from  the  12th  hour  after  they  had  been 
set  until  the  21st  day,  and  I  know  just  how  the  process 
of  hatching  progresses.  Of  this  I  will  speak  at  an¬ 
other  time. 

On  a  Leghorn  Bias. 

I  think  the  editor  has  a  bias  in  favor  of  Leghorns 
from  reading  the  editorials  carefully,  and  this  is  an¬ 
other  point  on  which  I  agree  with  him  entirely.  I  am 
not  prejudiced  in  this  matter,  for  I  am  not  ready  to 
say  with  some  that  the  Leghorn  is  the  best  not  only 
for  eggs,  but  also  for  market  and  for  table  use.  The 


Leghorn  hen  is  my  favorite  simply  because  she  is  more 
profitable  for  me  to  keep  than  any  other  breed.  To 
make  her  profitable,  she  must  be  well  fed.  This  is  a 
point  that  she  insists  on,  or  she  will  feed  herself  by 
taking  what  garden  truck  and  grapes  there  may  be 
within  reach.  I  have  about  200  of  the  breed  about  my 
place  at  present,  and  am  compelled  to  treat  them  very 
nicely  to  keep  them  from  going  right  over  a  six-foot 
netting  fence  into  the  garden.  But  as  long  as  I  can 
buy  wheat  screenings  that  are  nearly  all  shriveled 
grains  of  wheat,  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  those  Leg¬ 
horns  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  about  fhe  size 
of  their  rations.  Think  of  that,  you  poultrymen 
“down  East”  where  prices  are  high — 12  bushels  of 
good  egg-making  poultry  food  dumped  into  my  granary 
for  just  SI  50  !  I  can  afford  to  feed  my  hens  well  and 
take  lower  prices  for  my  eggs  with  feed  at  these  prices. 
I  can  get  as  good  wheat  as  grows  for  50  cents  a  bushel, 
and  corn  at  40  cents.  With  prices  as  at  present,  I  can 
keep  a  hen  for  much  less  than  50  cents  a  year,  and, 
when  I  count  up  the  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  that  each  of  my  hens  has  paid  me  a  clear 
profit  of  more  than  $2,  for  I  sold  a  lot  of  eggs  this 
spring  at  $1  for  15,  simply  because  people  have  got  to 
believe  that  my  hens  lay  more  than  those  of  anybody 
else.  This  shows  the  good  effects  that  come  to  any 
one  who  studies  his  business.  It  is  the  same  in  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  man  who  offers  a  superior  article  can 
make  his  own  price,  while  he  who  keeps  up  to  only 
the  average  must  take  what  is  offered.  Next  year  I 
shall  get  $1  for  15  eggs  and  sell  all  I  have  to  one  man 
who  is  an  extensive  breeder,  and  he  will  fill  his  orders 
for  Leghorn  eggs  from  my  yards. 

I  do  not  have  advertising  bills  to  pay  and  get  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  I  make  no  pretentions  to  putting 


on  style  in  raising  poultry.  It  is  not  a  nice  work  nor 
is  it  an  agreeable  one,  and  any  one  who  claims  it  is 
does  not  tell  the  truth  or  else  does  not  do  the  work 
himself.  Once  I  was  standing  in  a  large  barn  with  the 
owner,  watching  the  hired  help  load  the  manure  which 
was  being  hauled  out  to  the  fields. 

“  That  is  a  kind  of  work  I  always  despised,”  I  re¬ 
marked. 

“Oh,  I  don’t,”  answ-red  the  owner  of  the  farm.  “  I 
have  a  way  of  getting  along  with  it  that  makes  it 
pleasant.” 

“  I  should  like  to  know  your  way,”  I  said. 

“  Well,  I  simply  hire  hands  to  do  it  for  me.” 

This  man  was  like  those  who  talk  of  the  niceties  of 
poultry  raising — they  must  hire  a  hand  or  they  find  a 
great  deal  that  is  disagreeable  about  it.  T.  B.  Terry 
once  said  that  some  one  remarked  to  him  that  haul¬ 
ing  out  manure  was  hard,  dirty  work,  and  he  replied 
that  it  brought  in  good  clean  dollars,  and  so  it  is  with 
poultry  raising,  it  is  hard,  dirty  work,  but  brings  in 
more  hard,  clean  dollar^  than  any  other  work  in  which 
the  farmer  can  engage  in  thes^  times,  and  if  every 
farmer  in  the  country  would  raise  more  poultry  and 
sell  lets  50-cent  wheat,  eat  more  poultry  and  less  pork, 
more  eggs  and  less  patent  process  flour,  his  mortgages 
would  grow  smaller  and  his  physician  poorer  at  a  rate 
that  would  encourage  him  to  sleep  nights  and  keep  his 
attention  fixed  on  the  Sunday  sermon,  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  time  that  ought  to  be  solely  devoted  to  these 
occupations  in  studying  how  to  meet  the  next  call  for 
money. 

The  Easy  Part  of  Poultrying. 

If  things  are  done  on  time  it  is  as  easy  to  raise 
poultry  as  anything  else,  but  once  a  person  allows 
himself  to  get  behind,  it  takes  great  effort  to  catch  up. 
Lice  never  bother  me  at  all  because  I  take  a  can  of 
kerosene  at  frequent  intervals  and  pour  some  of  the 
oil  around  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  where  these 
insects  are  likely  to  congregate.  With  oil  at  seven 
cents  a  gallon,  this  is  not  a  costly  way  to  keep  the 
pests  away,  and  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  head¬ 
way  they  will  never  bother  the  fowls.  My  poultry  are 
fed  and  watered  as  regularly  and  as  often  as  my  horse 
and  cow  and  the  care  of  them  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
work,  and  really  I  do  not  miss  the  time.  I  make  as 


much  mornings  and  evenings  before  and  after  offi'ie 
hours  out  of  my  poultry  as  the  ordinary  fa~m  laborer 
does  from  working  from  morning  till  night,  and  it 
seems  curious  to  me  that  so  many  farm  bands  who 
have — in  this  country  at  least — the  privilege  of  raising 
poultry  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  it.  I  began  life 
as  a  hired  man,  and  for  a  pretty  hard-working  master 
too,  and  I  doubled  my  income  from  the  poultry  I  kept 
and  the  truck  patch  that  was  a  part  of  the  considera¬ 
tion.  I  am  a  hired  man  yet,  but  I  own  my  own  home 
and  get  wages — they  call  it  salary  these  days — that 
are  more  than  t^ree  times  as  large  as  the  farm  hand 
gets  I  began  at  about  $200  a  year  on  a  farm  and  last 
year  I  got  $1,500,  in  an  office.  I  am  not  smarter  or 
better  educated  than  thousands  of  other  farm  hands. 
I  am  not  ashamed  that  I  have  been  a  farm  hand. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter  at  all.  It  all 
began  because  I  liked  poultry  ;  poultry  is  to  be  cred¬ 
ited  for  it  all.  There  is  no  business  that  will  pay  so 
v-ell ;  no  business  that  will  give  a  living  from  so  small 
an  investment ;  no  business  that  has  so  bright  an  out¬ 
look  for  the  future.  harry  carew. 


What  They  Say. 

Everbearing  Blackberry — We  grow  this  variety 
successfully.  My  neighbor  grew  $25  worth  on  one 
vine  last  season,  and  I  myself  have  picked  as  nice  ber¬ 
ries  in  November  as  any  one  would  wish  to  eat.  My 
vines  are  young  yet ;  but  will  bear  a  few  this  year. 

They  are  evergreen  here  and  hold  their  leaves  all 

winter ;  but  I  don’t  think  they  would  do  it  in  a  cold 
climate.  Three  years  ago  I  came  to  Washington  and 
the  first  Christmas  the  lady  with  whom  we  were  stop¬ 
ping  went  out  to  her  vine  and  picked  evergreen  black¬ 
berries  to  make  a  pie  for  dinner.  The 
vine  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  making  a 
growth  of  from  15  to  20  feet  in  a  year  ; 
but  I  would  not  advise  any  one  in  the 
East  to  get  any,  f  _r  they  are  not  hardy. 
Chico,  Washington.  A.  E.  L. 

Clover  in  Orchards.— On  page  573, 

Secretary  L  A.  Goodman  speaks  of  the 
use  of  clover  in  Western  orchards.  He 
says : 

“  Sow  the  seed  on  the  last  snow,  and 
in  June  run  the  mower  over  the  land 
and  let  the  hay  lie  on  it  and  plow  under 
the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe.”  I  find  but  little 
good  from  clover  treated  in  this  way. 
My  plan  would  be  to  plow  the  orchard 
on  May  1,  and  plant  field  peas  either  in 
drilled  rows  or  in  hills  3%  feet  apart  to 
correspond  in  width  with  the  rows  of 
trees  in  the  orchard.  The  last  of  August 
I  would  plow  under  the  pea  crop,  using  a  roller  cutler 
to  cut  the  pea  vines  to  prevent  choking  the  plants,  and 
if  my  .and  was  much  exhausted  I  would  repeat  this 
treatment  year  after  year  or  until  I  had  brought  it  up. 
I  think  land  can  be  brought  up  more  quickly  in  this 
way  than  with  clover,  and  we  plow  the  orchard  twice 
in  one  year,  and  the  land  is  shaded  through  the  hot 
summer  months,  for  it  must  be  so  treated  (as  Mr. 
Goodman  says)  that  it  will  grow  better  rather  than 
poorer.  Crops  cannot  be  taken  from  such  land  except 
at  the  expense  of  future  yields  of  fruit.” 

Missouri.  N.  G.  gano. 

I  can  neither  add  anything  to  this,  nor  take  any¬ 
thing  from  it,  for  it  tells  just  what  I  practice  myself. 
I  take  nothing  but  the  fruit  off  the  ground,  but  put  on 
all  the  ashes  I  can  get.  samuel  miller. 

New  England  Hay  Farms. — In  an  editorial  of 
September  2,  reference  is  made  to  New  England  farms 
and  farming.  The  writer  asks  :  “  Why  not  make  hay 
farms  of  these  worn-out  pastures  ?  ”  I  am  at  present 
working  a  New  England  farm,  and  have  about  200 
acres  of  rough  pasture  to  manage.  I  can  easily  tell 
why  I  do  not  make  hay  land  of  it.  It  is  simply  im¬ 
possible  to  plow  it  in  its  present  condition,  and  even 
if  in  good  grass  it  would  hardly  pay  for  putting  it 
into  the  barn,  unless  it  was  much  more  than  an  ord¬ 
inary  crop,  for  it  would  all  be  hand  work  in  cutting, 
raking  and  loading.  With  labor  at  from  $2  to  $3  per 
day  in  haying  time,  it  would  hardly  pay  to  make  more 
hay  than  can  at  least  be  raked  with  a  horse  ;  for,  as 
The  Rural  again  says  on  the  same  page,  “It  is  get¬ 
ting  so  now  that  hand  work  is  profitable  only  on  jobs 
that  a  machine  cannot  possibly  do.”  Therefore,  most 
of  the  New  England  land  cannot  be  worked  at  a 
profit  under  present  conditions. 

Will  it  pay  to  clear  New  England  farms  of  stone  ? 
Is  it  strictly  just  to  speak  of  these  farms  as  worn-out 
and  poor  ?  Do  not  the  statistics  show  as  large — or 
even  larger — a  yield  per  acre  for  some  crops  in  New 
England  as  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States? 
Certainly  no  better  farms  west  or  south  could  be  had 
than  some  here  are  capable  of  becoming  if  put  into  as 
good  working  condition.  Neither  are  the  farmers 
less  enterprising  or  intelligent  here  than  elsewhere. 
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The  trouble,  and  the  only  trouble,  is  the  rough  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  land.  Wages  are  high  and  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  cannot  be  used.  The  land  is  covered  with 
boulders  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  in  some  places  so 
thick  as  to  completely  hide  the  soil ;  in  other  places 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  a  person  to  plow  a  little 
if  patient  and  painstaking.  All  these  boulders  can  be 
moved,  but  can  it  be  done  cheaply  enough  to  make  it 
pay,  say  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $100  for  moving  1,000 
tons  of  stone  ?  If  it  costs  more,  the  money  would 
probably  pay  a  better  interest  invested  in  a  farm  al¬ 
ready  cleared.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
others  on  this  subject.  It  may  be  visionary,  but  I 
have  sometimes  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  get 
a  rock  crusher  and  crush  the  rocks  where  they  are, 
utilizing  them  on  the  land  for  whatever  mechanical 
or  chemical  value  they  may  possess.  In  many  places 
the  water  power  could  be  used  to  run  electric  mot  rs 
for  this  work.  H.  B. 

Barre,  Mass. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Tread  or  Sweep  for  Power. 

F.  S.,  Pulaski  City,  Va — In  using  horse  power  for 
farm  work,  which  is  the  better — the  sweep  or  lever,  or 
the  tread  power  on  an  endless  lag-chain  ?  For  the 
sweep  power  people  claim  that  the  price  is  less  and 
that  the  horses  will  not  get  frightened  ;  against  it  are 
the  objections  that  a  driver  and  more  room  are  needed 
and  that  one-third  of  the  power  is  wasted.  For  the 
tread  (endless  chain)  power  the  advantages  claimed 
are  that  no  driver  is  needed,  that  less  room  is  required 
and  that  the  power  is  exerted  by  direct  motion  of  the 
horses  and  their  own  weight.  Against  it  are  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  the  price  is  higher  and  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  increasing  the  number  of  working  animals, 
that  the  horses  are  afraid  to  walk  up  the  mill,  and 
that  if  the  brake  should  not  be  put  on  very  promptly, 
serious  accidents  may  happen. 

Ans  — The  principle  of  the  construction  of  horse 
powers  for  farmers'  use  has  been  studied  for  many 
years,  and  a  machine  was  in  operation  in  1858  in  which 
the  modern  inclined  platform  power  was  used  for  pro¬ 
pelling  carriages,  which  was  done  to  a  large  extent  on 
small  lines,  both  for  moving  goods  and  passengers.  It 
has  been  an  accepted  conclusion  by  mechanicians  that 
the  inclined  plane  powers  are  the  most  economical  on 
account  of  the  more  direct  application  of  the  force  of 
the  animals.  In  these  powers  it  is  the  mere  weight 
of  the  animals  that  gives  the  impulse,  and  the  useful 
effect  may  be  easily  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
weight  of  the  horses  by  the  amount  of  inclination  of 
the  machine  and  the  rate  of  motion.  Thus,  if  two 
horsep  weigh  2,000  pounds,  and  the  height  of  the  plat¬ 
form  above  the  level  is  two  feet,  and  its  motion  is  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  the  power  exerted 
would  be  equal  to  a  little  more  than  1%  theoretical 
horse  power,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  tne  effect 
of  friction  and  the  inertia  of  the  machinery.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  more  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  lever  power, 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  force  by  the  indirect  action 
of  the  traces  not  pulling  in  a  direct  line,  and  thus  wast¬ 
ing  power  by  this  loss.  This  Joss  will  be  all  the  greater 
proportionately  as  the  power  is  smaller,  and  thus  for 
light  work  the  platform  powers  for  one,  two  or  three 
horses  are  used,  in  which  the  loss  of  power  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  effect  of  the  horses  in  a  tread 
power  may  be  increased  10  per  cent  by  loading  each 
with  100  pounds,  when  the  work  is  continued  only  for 
a  short  time. 

By  the  use  of  a  brake  so  applied  as  to  be  thrown 
into  action  by  the  slipping  or  coming  off  of  the  belt  or 
any  other  accident,  the  motion  is  arrested  at  once,  and 
in  practice  the  tread  power  is  far  safer  than  the  lever 
power,  in  which  the  tumbling  shaft  is  always  to  be 
guarded  against.  henry  stewabt. 

Refuse  Salt  and  Blood. 

IF.  IF.  IF.,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. — I  have  under  shelter 
from  150  to  200  bushels  of  old  salt  which  has  been 
used  on  hides  from  one  to  five  years.  It  cost  only  the 
hauling,  which  took  half  a  day  for  a  two-horse  team. 
I  thought  from  the  smell  of  tne  stuff  that  it  must  be 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  About  what  would  be  its 
value  per  bushel,  and  on  what  crops  and  at  what  time, 
and  how  shou’d  it  be  applied  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
I  am  a  gardener  and  farmer.  In  the  latter  part  of 
July  I  applied  broadcast  over  a  young  asparagus  bed 
(which  was  set  out  this  spring  with  one-year-old 
roots),  about  10  bushels,  and  plowed  it  in  with  the 
cultivator.  The  catch  is  about  36  by  450  feet,  the 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  though  the  weather  has 

een  dry  ever  since,  the  asparagus  is  growing  very 


nicely.  I  have  a  bed  of  Palmetto  asparagus  set  with 
roots  18x30  inches  apart  (too  closely,  I  think),  which 
frequently  gives  us  stalks  seven  inches  long  which 
weigh  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  ;  is  this  not  excep¬ 
tionally  large  ?  What  is  the  weight  of  the  largest 
The  Rural  has  seen  on  exhibition  ?  I  cut  mine  six 
inches  long,  and  sell  all  I  have  at  20  cents  per  pound, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season — that  is 
from  April  1  to  June  10.  Is  this  not  a  fair  price  for 
asparagus  ?  I  kill  from  three  to  five  cattle  a  week, 
the  blood  of  which  I  am  mixing  with  soil  taken  out  of 
a  pond.  I  have  been  making  this  mixture  for  about 
six  months,  and  would  like  answers  to  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  blood  as  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  salt.  I  am  manuring  ground  for  another  as¬ 
paragus  bed  next  spring. 

Ans. — Very  likely  the  salt  contains  a  small  amount 
of  nitrogen  from  the  meat  and  blood  of  the  hides.  We 
could  not  even  guess  at  its  value,  but  if  you  will  send 
a  sample  to  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  you  can  get  an  accurate  analysis. 
Salt  is  chiefly  useful  on  soils  in  the  interior.  With  us 
on  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey  it  does  apparently  no 
good,  except  in  very  dry  times,  when  it  seems  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture.  The  same  is  noticed  of  muriate  of 
potash.  In  the  Mississippi  valley  or  west  of  it,  salt 
in  small  quantities  often  gives  good  results.  It  is  used 
chiefly  on  certain  vegetables  like  asparagus,  celery 
and  cabbage,  or  on  grain.  Many  farmers  use  250 
pounds  of  salt  on  wheat,  harrowing  it  in  in  the  fall. 
We  should  keep  the  quantity  you  have  for  use  on 
asparagus  and  cel  iry.  A  light  dressing  on  the  cabbage 
may  also  prove  helpful.  On  celery  and  cabbage  we 
should  use  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre  broad¬ 
casted  between  the  rows,  and  worked  in  with  a  culti¬ 
vator  in  time  of  drought.  Use  it  in  the  spring  on 
asparagus.  We  cannot  recall  the  weight  of  the  larg¬ 
est  asparagus  stalk  we  have  seen.  What  can  our 
readers  say  ?  You  cannot  help  making  money  at  the 
price  named.  The  muck  or  earth  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  if  well  dried  and  crumbled,  will  make  an 
excellent  absorbent  for  the  blood.  The  blood  is 
chiefly  useful  for  its  nitrogen.  You  can  use  it  to  force 
crops  Hke  lettuce,  beets,  sweet  corn  or  melons.  We 
should  fine  it  thoroughly,  broadcast  and  work  well 
into  the  soil,  in  the  spring,  at  intervals,  during  the 
growing  season,  if  the  plants  show  lack  of  vigor.  Of 
course,  dried  blood,  like  any  other  form  of  nitrogen, 
can  only  be  successfully  used  on  soil  that  is  rich  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

“Milk  Fever”  in  a  Cow. 

A.  L.  IF.,  Sodxis,  N.  Y. — A  cow  of  mine  calved  last 
week  and  everything  appeared  well  with  her  that  day. 
The  next  morning  I  found  her  lying  down  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  unable  to  get  up  and  ap  Daren tly  very  sick  ;  but  I 
could  discover  no  cause  for  the  trouble.  She  died  in 
about  30  hours  from  the  time  I  found  her.  What  was 
the  matter  ? 

Ans  — Your  cow  died  of  parturient  apoplexy,  com¬ 
monly  called  “  milk  fever.”  Such  acute  attacks  occur¬ 
ring  so  soon  after  calving,  are  usually  fatal.  While 
some  cases  are  treated  with  success  by  various  prac¬ 
titioners,  there  i«  no  special  remedy.  Each  cow  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  symptoms.  The  preven¬ 
tion  and  general  treatment  for  this  disease  have  repeat¬ 
edly  been  given  in  The  Rural  and  will  probably  be 
given  again  in  the  spring.  It  is  now  so  late  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  more  trouble  from  the  disease  this 

season.  f.  l.  k. 

Tumor  In  Cow’s  Eye. 

H.  J.  K.,  Oran,  N.  Y. — 1.  In  one  of  my  cows  there  is 
a  growth  about  four  inches  back  of  the  right  eye  ;  it 
swelled  and  broke,  and  there  is  quite  a  swelling  there 
now.  The  animal  eats  heartily  and  gives  an  average 
mess  of  milk.  What  ails  her?  2.  Would  this  swelling 
injuriously  affect  her  milk  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  surgical  operation  will  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  swelling  being  so  near  the  eye,  I  cannot 
advise  you  to  operate  upon  it.  It  will  be  safer  to  call 
a  regular  veterinary  surgeon  to  perform  the  necessary 
operation.  2.  No.  A  small  abscess  or  swelling  that 
does  not  affect  the  general  health  of  the  cow,  will  not 
injuriously  affect  her  milk.  F.  L.  K. 

Talk  About  Bottled  Milk. 

A.  L.  P.,  Chicago,  111. — To  what  temperature  should 
milk  be  reduced  before  it  can  be  put  in  bottles  and 
corked?  What  is  the  interior  style  of  the  best  milk 
wagon  in  use  for  retailing  bottled  milk  ?  Which  is 
the  best  bottle-filling  apparatus  ?  Which  is  considered 
the  best  aerator  ? 

Ans. — Probably  the  article  on  “  Certified  Milk”  this 
week  will  answer  most  of  these  questions.  The 
wagon  made  by  the  Parsons  “Low-down”  Wagon 
Company,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  is  excellent.  For  retailing 
bottled  milk  one  does  not  need  inside  fixtures  beyond 
a  seat  a_d  space  to  pack  boxes  full  of  bottled  milk, 
each  to  hold  six  bottles.  A  tray  made  something  like 
an  egg  case  with  a  bail  or  handle  is  convenient.  The 
driver  can  take  one  in  each  hand  and  deliver  12  quarts 
before  coming  back  to  the  wagon.  The  bottle-filling 


apparatus  shown  in  the  picture  (Fig.  2r8)  is  made  by 
the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
We  do  not  known  which  is  the  best  aerator.  There 
are  two  distinct  types.  In  the  nill's  aerator  air  is 
forced  up  through  the  milk  by  a  sort  of  bellows.  In 
the  Heuling’s  system  the  milk  slowly  drips  or  runs  in 
a  thin  stream  down  over  the  outside  of  hollow  tubes 
in  which  cold  water  runs.  Both  systems  work  very 
well.  Mr.  Francisco  has  used  the  Powell  aerator. 
This  is  the  simplest  of  all — a  device  something  like  an 
inverted  colander  with  a  rod  fastened  to  the  peak  so 
it  can  be  pushed  down  into  the  m  lk  can.  The  theory 
is  that  it  forces  a  quantity  of  air  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  milk  from  which  it  slowly  bubbles  up  through 
the  holes  in  the  colander. 

Cotton  and  Flax  Seed  Food  Products. 

IF.  A.  McD  ,  Frankfort,  Ind — Will  The  Rural  give 
me  some  information  about  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls,  and  linseed  meal,  also  flax-seed  meal  ?  Are 
they  any  good  as  feed  for  horses  or  cows?  If  so,  how 
much  should  be  used  at  a  feed  for  each  animal  ?  In 
short,  how  can  they  be  used  to  give  the  best  results  ? 

Ans. — Cotton-seed  meal  is  the  ground  up  product 
left  after  crushing  the  oil  out  of  cotton  seed.  In  the 
same  way,  linseed  meal  is  the  ground  up  product  left 
after  taking  the  oil  out  of  flax  seed.  Cotton  hulls  are 
the  outer  coverings  of  the  cotton  seed,  and  flax  seed 
meal  is  the  whole  flax  seed  ground  up.  Cotton  hulls 
are  not  economical  for  Northern  farmers  to  buy,  and 
in  most  cases  flax-seed  meal  costs  too  much.  We 
should  never  feed  it  to  horses  or  swine  and,  except  in 
special  cases,  never  more  than  two  pounds  per  day  to 
a  cow.  It  is  a  heating  and  constipating  food  and  is 
best  fed  with  ensilage,  pasture,  or  some  other  food 
that  is  more  or  less  laxative.  Linseed  meal  is  also 
hearty,  but  more  laxative  than  cotton  seed.  A  pound 
per  day  fed  with  other  grain  to  horses  at  hard  work 
might  answer.  For  cattle,  do  not  feed  over  three 
pounds  per  day.  If  may  be  fed  with  stalks  or  coarse 
hay  to  balance  the  ration. 

Roup  in  Poultry. 

J.  E.  J.,  Livonia  Station,  N.  Y. — What  should  I  do 
for  my  turkeys?  There  is  a  swelling  on  each  side  of 
their  heads  and  they  have  difficulty  in  breathing. 

Ans  — The  symptoms  are  those  of  roup  probably 
due  to  exposure  to  dampness  or  storms.  It  is  difficult 
to  effect  a  cure  without  laborious  handling  of  the 
birds.  Mix  one  part  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  four 
parts  of  sweet  oil,  anointing  the  heads,  face  and  eyes 
once  a  day.  Keep  the  birds  dry  and  under  shelter  if 
possible. 

Alfalfa  in  Arkansas. 

IF.  S.,  Piggott,  Ark. — I  live  in  northeastern  Arkansas 
in  nearly  the  very  corner.  My  land  is  clay  upland 
with  a  moderately  hard  clay  subsoil,  dry,  but  not 
hard  pan.  Will  Alfalfa  succeed  on  such  soil?  Red 
clover  does.  What  is  the  value  of  Alfalfa  for  hay  and 
pasture  as  compared  with  clover,  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  ?  What  is  the  proper  time  of  year  to  sow  it  in 
this  latitude  ? 

Ans  — Alfalfa  will  succeed  on  the  above  soil,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  fertile.  If  it  is  not  naturally  so,  it  must  be 
made  so  before  planting  Alfalfa.  Octooer  is  the  best 
time  to  sow.  Plant  in  well  prepared  drills  12  to  18 
inches  apart  and  cultivate  for  the  first  three  years. 
Success  will  depend  upon  the  cultivation  and  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  Alfalfa  is  unsuited  for  pasture  and 
will  yield  less  hay  in  Arkansas  soils  than  Orchard 
grass  an>  Red  clover,  when  they  are  given  the  same 
advantages  that  it  requires.  Orchard  grass  is  superior 
to  Timothy  and  Red-top  for  hay  and  pasture.  The 
above  facts  have  been  learnt  from  four  years’  experi¬ 
ments  with  Alfalfa,  clover  and  grasses  on  the  Newport 
branch  station  in  northeastern  Arkansas,  where  the 
soil  is  practically  like  this  correspondent’s. 

Director  Arkansas  Station.  r.  l.  bennett. 

Look  Oat  for  This  Cow. 

O.  M.  C.,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. — A  cow  of  mine  has  had  a 
cough  since  the  middle  of  the  summer.  She  also  dis¬ 
charged  a  thick  yellow  and  bloody  matter  from  her 
nostrils  at  first.  Now  another  cow  shows  the  same 
symptoms,  and  several  of  them  are  coughing.  What 
is  the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — We  suspect  tuberculosis,  and  would  advise 
you  to  have  the  cow  examined  by  a  good  veterinarian 
at  once. 

Fisk  for  a  Fertilizer. 

A.  E.  L.,  Chico,  Wash. — Would  The  Rurae  advise 
putting  anything  in  with  fish  to  make  a  fertilizer  for 
fruit  trees?  We  can  get  plenty  of  what  we  call  dog 
salmon  here  in  the  fall  when  they  come  up  the  creek 
to  spawn.  I  caught  700  and  buried  them  in  the  soil, 
but  they  did  not  give  good  satisfaction. 

Ans — Green  fish  are  not  a  suitable  fertilizer  for 
fruit  trees.  They  lack  potash  which  is  a  very  essential 
thing  in  a  fruit  manure  Probably  wo^d  ashes  will 
be  your  cheapest  source  of  potash,  unless  you  can  buy 
muriate  of  potash.  You  nad  oetter  put  the  fisn  in  a 
pile  of  horse  manure  and  work  the  pile  over  we.l  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  the  trees.  If  you  have  no  manure, 
muck  or  black  soil  will  answer. 
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R.  D.  S.,  Bbocki'ORT,  N.  Y. — In  The 
II  N.-Y.,  page  573,  I  find  inquiry  for  a 
recipe  for  a  wash  to  prevent  injury  from 
the  peach  borer.  Five  years  ago  I  had  a 
lot  of  peach  trees,  some  of  which  were 
half  eaten  through  by  the  borers,  and 
the  trees  looked  very  had.  Many  of  them 
showed  symptoms  of  yellows.  In  July, 
when  their  condition  was  first  noticed,  I 
examined  every  one,  removed  the  earth 
from  the  roots  within  six  to  eight  inches 
from  each  trunk,  cut  and  dug  out 
every  grub  I  could  find,  and  then  with 
a  paint  brush  applied  crude  gas  tar  as 
freely  as  possible  with  a  paint  brush  on 
the  roots  and  up  the  trunk  eight  or  ten 
inches.  The  treatment  was  repeated  the 
following  May.  In  two  years  my  trees 
were  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  the  best, 
and  have  so  continued  to  this  date  with¬ 
out  any  further  application.  Were  I  now 
to  set  a  young  orchard  of  peach  trees,  I 
would  treat  them  in  this  way  as  soon  as 
they  had  made  a  good  growth. 

What  About  Gandy  ? 

M.  D.  W.,  Stow-on-Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
— In  notes  on  “  Strawberries  and  Other 
Fruits,”  in  The  Rural  of  July  29,  we  are 
told  that  the  “Gandy  would  be  a  splendid 
sort  to  grow  if  the  government  would 
allow  a  bounty  of  about  20  cents  a 
quart  in  addition  to  the  market  price.” 

I  had  learned  that  high  cultivation  was 
required  to  insure  a  good  crop  of  this 
variety,  but  did  not  suppose  it  fell  so  far 
below  an  average  as  this  remark  indi¬ 
cates.  I  raised  a  few  very  fine  Gandys 
this  season,  and  took  some  to  the  city  to 
see  how  they  would  sell,  and  while  com¬ 
mon  berries  were  retailing  for  10  and  12 
cents,  the  Gandys  went  for  18  cents  as 
soon  as  they  were  put  on  sale,  the  dealer 
paying  14  cents  and  he  was  eager  to  get 
all  I  had  at  that  price.  I  have  set  out 
about  1,000  plants  and  intended  to  put 
out  many  more,  but  The  Rural’s  remark 
is  a  slight  damper  to  my  enthusiasm.  I 
want  to  raise  the  best  late  kind  for  a 
nearby  market,  and  as  The  Rural  dis¬ 
parages  the  Gandy,  which  does  it  con¬ 
sider  the  best  of  all  late  sorts  for  a 
rather  heavy  soil  ?  The  Gandy  is  such  a 
beautiful  berry,  with  fine  flavor  and  a 
good  keeper,  that  I  hoped  much  from  it, 
but  we  must  have  berries  to  sell  to  get 
the  money. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  remark  quoted  did  not 
come  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  from  Mr.  J. 
T.  Roberts,  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
The  Gandy  does  not  pay  him,  yet  Mr. 
Taber,  of  Poughkeepsie,  found  it  a  pro¬ 
fitable  variety.  If  Gandys  do  well  with 
you,  stick  to  them. 

Hew  Hampshire’s  Small  Corn  Fields. 

P.  C.,  Milford,  N.  H.— Most  of  those 
who  have  silos  break  off  the  ears  when 
they  are  ready  to  fill  their  silos,  and 
throw  four  rows  into  one,  cutting  the 
stalks  into  ensilage.  Farmers  who  have 
no  silos  shock  their  corn  32  hills  to  the 
shock.  Fifteen  years  ago  nearly  every 
one  cut  the  stalks  above  the  ear,  tied 
them  in  bundles  and  either  put  them  in 
large  shocks  or  hung  them  on  poles  in 
the  top  of  the  barn  while  yet  quite  green, 
and  they  made  extra  good  fodder.  For 
cutting  we  now  use  what  seedsmen  sell 
as  grass  hooks,  which  we  call  corn  cut¬ 
ters.  Formerly  we  used  old  scythe  points 
about  a  foot  long  fitted  into  wooden  han¬ 
dles — poor  tools  and  very  clumsy. 

We  generally  draw  the  shocks  to  the 
barn  to  be  husked  and  usually  begin  as 
soon  as  the  corn  is  dry  enough  so  as  not 
to  mold  in  the  crib.  Some  leave  it  out 
and  draw  it  in  on  a  sled  on  the  snow. 
We  never  sow  grain  here  in  the  fall,  ex¬ 
cept  sometimes  a  small  piece  of  rye. 
When  we  seed  to  grass,  we  move  the 


shocks,  but  we  very  seldom  sow  grass 
seed  in  the  fall  after  corn.  No  machines 
for  cutting  corn  have  proved  helpful,  be¬ 
cause  farmers  about  here  do  not  plant 
very  large  fields  of  that  crop.  I  think 
the  average  falls  below  three  acres.  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  had  13  acres,  but 
such  fields  are  not  common.  I  have  paid 
as  high  as  910  per  ton  for  corn  fodder, 
when  the  best  hay  was  worth  918  to  920, 
but  I  think  that  a  fair  price  would  be 
about  97  per  ton  for  good  bright  fodder. 
I  have  no  6ilo,  but  I  think  the  best  way 
to  use  corn  fodder  is  to  put  it  in  a  silo.  I 
husk  my  corn  and  pack  the  shocks  as 
closely  as  I  can  ;  sometimes  they  mold  a 
little,  but  the  cattle  seem  to  relish  them 
the  better  on  that  account.  This  year  I 
have  only  two  acres  of  corn  ;  last  year  I 
had  six.  I  have  tried  cutting  and  steam¬ 
ing  the  fodder  in  a  tight  box  with  meal, 
bran  and  salt  mixed  with  it,  but  it  never 
paid  to  do  so.  I  now  feed  it  dry  the 
whole  length,  aDd  the  stock  never  leave 
a  stalk,  as  I  feed  only  once  a  day. 
When  I  used  to  feed  it  oftener  they  would 
not  clean  it  up.  A  man  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  came  from  Michigan  puts  from 
50  to  120  hills  to  a  6hock,  but  I  think  in  a 
wet  fall  it  would  spoil,  though  perhaps 
not. 

This  wind  has  left  corn  in  very  bad 
shape  and  it  will  cost  much  more  to  fill 
the  siloes  this  fall  than  ever  before. 
Fruit  is  all  off ;  trees  that  had  two  bar¬ 
rels  each  of  winter  apples  now  have  not 
a  dozen  apples  left  on  them,  but  we  are 
thankful  that  it  is  no  worse  with  us. 
The  hills  and  woods  helped  us  this  time 
sure. 

Fair  Play  for  Dogs. 

T.  C.  F.,  Sheridan,  Ind. — I  have  read 
several  articles  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  late  in 
regard  to  dogs.  It  seems  to  me  the 
paper  is  a  little  too  hard  on  them  and 
hence  I  wish  to  take  the  part  of  honest 
dogs.  I  have  no  use  for  the  half-starved 
mongrels  whose  owners  are  as  lazy  and 
“  no  account”  as  themselves.  When  a 
dog  is  found  running  around  after  night¬ 
fall,  hunting  sheep  or  something  else  to 
satisfy  his  hunger,  is  his  owner  not  very 
likely  to  be  in  the  same  business  ?  I 
consider  a  good  dog  a  good  thing  on  a 
farm.  A  good  rat  dog  more  than  pays 
his  way  every  year,  and  who  does  not 
feel  safer  when  a  good  big  watch  dog  is 
around  to  keep  tramps  and  evil-doers 
away  ?  If  one  is  bothered  with  tramps, 
let  him  get  a  good  dog  and  the  rascals 
will  keep  clear  of  his  place.  But  how 
are  we  to  protect  the  good  and  get  rid  of 
the  bad  ?  It  can  be  done  under  the  right 
kind  of  laws.  Our  law  here  in  Indiana 
is  such  that  if  a  dog  comes  around  a 
man’s  place  without  his  owner,  he  can  be 
killed  and  no  trouble  can  come  of  it, 
and  all  dogs  on  which  the  tax  has  not 
been  paid  are  to  be  killed.  The  tax  is  91 
and  92  for  males  and  95  and  96  for 
females.  Wouldn’t  such  laws  in  all  the 
States  settle  the  dog  question  ? 

Effects  of  Holding'  Wheat. 

W.  L.  H.,  Stockton,  Cal.— For  years 
it  has  been  a  practice  among  many  farm¬ 
ers  to  hold  their  wheat  and  some  other 
non-perishable  products  for  better  prices, 
even  when  not  forehanded,  making  vari¬ 
ous  shifts  to  raise  money  for  immediate 
needs,  from  running  up  store  bills  to 
borrowing  from  banks  on  warehouse 
receipts.  This  practice  has  perhaps 
been  more  widely  in  vogue  in  California 
than  in  any  other  State,  and  the  farmers 
here  are  now  suffering  severely  from 
it.  This  year,  owing  to  the  financial 
conditions,  they  are  unable  to  raise 
money  in  the  usual  way,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  compelled  to  realize  immediately 
on  their  products,  so  that  much  of  the 
held-over  wheat  crop  of  last  year,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  whole  of  this  year’s 
output  from  the  immense  wheat  area  of 
the  State,  has  been  thrown  on  an  unpre¬ 
pared  market,  with  the  effect  of  ma¬ 
terially  lowering  prices.  In  the  last 
week  of  July,  1892,'  spot  wheat  sold  at 
San  Francisco,  for  91. 37%  per  cental; 
during  the  coriesponding  week  this 
year  it  sold  for  91-15,  and  there  has  been 


a  considerable  fall  since  then.  More¬ 
over,  a  large  amount  of  surplus  tonnage 
has  sought  the  California  ports  for  years 
back,  and  this  was  notably  the  case  last 
year.  Owing  to  the  withholding  of  grain 
freights,  as  ship-owners  have  been 
disappointed  in  getting  expected  freights 
year  after  year,  many  of  those  that 
usually  sought  California  ports,  have 
this  year  visited  other  places  in  search 
of  business,  and  comequently  at  present 
there  are  relatively  few  grain  ships 
awaiting  cargoes.  Indeed,  the  grain 
fleet  has  only  one-third  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  that  on  the  coast  a  year  ago, 
while  more  than  one-third  more  vessels 
are  needed  to  transport  the  wheat  on 
the  market,  so  that  the  outlook  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  wheat  farmers  is  by  no  means  en¬ 
couraging.  Cannot  the  farmers  of  the 
country  at  large  draw  a  salutary  lesson 
from  this  condition  of  affairs  ?  Doesn’t 
experience  for  a  series  of  years  indicate 
that  the  farmers  who  promptly  sell  their 
crops  instead  of  holding  them  for  a 
possible  rise,  are  in  the  long  run  better 
off  than  those  who  follow  the  other 
practice  ?  Even  when  gains  have  resulted 
from  doing  so,  have  they  not  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  been  absorbed  by  interest,  insurance, 
shrinkage,  wastage,  warehouse  tolls  and 
various  other  causes  ?  Have  not  hun¬ 
dreds  of  mortgages  had  their  origin  in 
this  practice,  and  how  many  of  these 
have  finally  eaten  up  the  farms  ?  Do  not 
stinting  of  the  family  in  comforts  and 
often  in  necessaries,  reduced  happiness 
and  increased  store  bills  come  from  it  ? 
On  the  whole,  would  it  not  save  worry, 
trouble,  risk  and  hardships  to  be  con- 
contented  with  “  small  profits  and  quick 
returns,”  and  sell  the  crops  when  ready 
for  the  market  ? 

Corn  Fodder  In  Indiana. 

S.  M.,  Harlan,  Ind. — Nearly  all  the 
corn  here  is  cut  and  put  in  shocks,  each 
10  hills  square,  making  100  hills  to  the 
shock.  A  few  farmers  make  shocks 
eight  hills  square,  or  only  64  hills  per 
shock,  but  I  do  not  like  that  way  be¬ 
cause  e early  twice  as  much  of  the  fodder 
is  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  as  there  is  if 
we  put  it  in  large  shocks. 

The  best  time  to  cut  is  just  as  soon  as 
the  corn  is  glazed  or  dented,  and  that  is 
just  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  all  gone  and 
the  kernel  begins  to  get  hard.  When 
cut  at  that  stage  the  corn  is  fully  as  good 
and  the  fodder  much  better  than  if  it 
stood  longer.  We  all  use  a  straight 
knife  with  a  wooden  handle.  The  point 
of  an  old  scythe  makes  a  good  cutter. 
As  to  the  time  we  leave  it  in  the  shocks, 
there  is  quite  a  diversity  of  practice. 
The  best  time  to  husk  it  is  in  October  if 
the  weather  is  damp ;  sometimes  it  is 
windy  and  the  fodder  is  so  dry  that  it 
will  break  up  so  badly  and  go  to  waste 
so  much  that  we  have  to  wait  for  damper 
weather.  Sometimes  when  we  have  a 
large  crop,  we  get  caught  by  cold 
weather ;  then  we  have  to  watch  for 
warm  days  through  the  winter,  and 
sometimes  it  is  spring  before  it  is  all 
husked,  but  it  is  always  best  to  husk  it 
in  October. 

We  never  move  the  shocks  before  sow¬ 
ing  grain.  Our  corn  is  too  large  so  that 
doing  so  would  entail  too  much  work. 
Some  farmers  cut  their  corn  five  hills 
one  way  by  20  the  other  ;  that  makes 
the  shocks  so  thick  in  the  row  that  they 
almost  touch  ;  then  they  leave  that  row 
and  do  not  sow  any  wheat  on  it,  but  sow 
oats  on  it  the  next  spring  ;  but  I  prefer 
to  cut  my  shocks  10  hills  square  and 
drill  as  closely  around  them  as  possible. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  horse  corn 
cutter  like  a  sled,  with  knives  on  each 
side,  and  he  thinks  he  can  save  one-third 
of  the  expense  of  cutting  by  using  it. 

Corn  fodder  is  a  very  good  feed.  An 
acre  of  it  large  enough  to  yield  50 
bushels  of  grain  is  probably  worth  as 
much  as  1,200  pounds  of  hay.  When  we 
husk  our  corn  we  nut  the  fodder  from 
four  corn  shocks  in  one  fodder  shock, 
and  if  it  is  well  tied  around  the  top  it 
will  keep  very  well  almost  all  winter. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Cured  me  of  CSoitre  or 
swellings  in  the  neck 
which  I  had  from  10 
years  old  till  I  was  52. 
When  I  began  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I 
was  feeling  so  discour¬ 
aged  with  goitre  and 
rheumatism.  When  I 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  caught  cold  I  could  not 
walk  two  blocks  without  fainting.  Now  I  am 
free  from  it  all  and  I  can  truly  recommend 
IIOOIVN  SAKSAPARHXA.”  MRS. 
Anna  Sutherland,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


HOOD’S  PlLLS  assist  digestion,  cure  headache. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  A 

HOME 

RESERVATION  LANDS 

IN  THE 

INDIAN 

TERRITORY 

You  want  to  know  all  about  this  district, 
and  how  you  can  secure  a  quarter  or  half  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  on  the 

GREAT 
ROCK  ISLAND 
ROUTE 

Write  at  once  to  me  and  state  your  wants, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  particulars,  Including 
map  of  that  district.  Will  send  the  “Western 
Settler”  for  one  year  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

Qeneral  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent, 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


thi;  R 

COIL  SPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT? 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  0,5 
-  > 

Fast  selling;  always  gives  satisfaction.  No~^ 
weight  on  horse.  Worth  twice  the  cost  for  conven-C/) 
ience  in  hitching  up.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free. 
Order  sample.  Price,  $1.50.  State  rights  for  sale, 

THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  C0.~ 
Decatur.  III. 


1854.— Established  39  Years— 1893. 

The  Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard 

HALLADAY  GEARED, 
U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL  and 

Gem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  l>e  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

113  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


COLUMBIA 


STEELWIND 

MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation . 

Contains  covered  Internal  Gear, 
Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  iEvestifa- 
tion.AIsc  Colombia  Stool  Desvieko, 
Irvi  Turbine  Wind  X is'iiMt 
i  BuekeyeFojrce  &  Lift  Pcsanoe) 
Tank  and  Spray  Pnssp-%  Bwekegr* 
and  bicH  Ls«n  Mow  W  is**- 

ii*4.  Cneotia#.  Btc.  Write  for  cirsalirs, 

MaSTj  FOOS  3l  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

Most  farmers  here  haul  it  as  they  feed 
it.  The  objection  to  this  way  is  that 
when  we  have  heavy  snow  or  smet  it 
would  be  better  in  a  stack  or  the  barn. 
Owing  to  the  great  size  of  our  fodder  it 
is  very  unhandy  to  feed  it  in  the  barn, 
therefore  the  best  way  I  know  of  using 
it  is  to  feed  it  out-of-doors  when  the 
ground  is  dry  or  snow  is  on  it.  If  stock 
are  stabled,  it  might  be  fed  for  a  noon 
ration  while  they  are  out-of-doors  to v 
drink  and  exercise. 

That  Unending  Liquor  Trouble. 

F.  C.  L.,  Timmonsville,  S.  C. — In  The 
Rural  of  August  5,  referring  to  the 
‘•liquor  trouble”  in  this  State,  the  writer 
says:  “About  all  the  prominent  news¬ 
papers  in  the  State  are  controlled  by 
those  who  want  to  prove  the  law  a  fail¬ 
ure.” 

Isn’t  the  writer  of  that  statement  tilting 
with  rather  a  free  lance?  He  is  “hew¬ 
ing,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may,” 
but  not  “  to  the  line.”  Let  him  give  us 
the  /acts  to  support  his  statement.  “We 
want  to  know,  you  know,”  by  what  au¬ 
thority  he  says  such  things. 

The  main  objection  to  the  Dispensary 
Law  is  that  it  has  surreptitiously 
taken  a  certain  business  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
and  transferred  it  to  the  State  itself. 
That  is  plainly  unconstitutional,  and 
has  recently  been  so  declared  by  a  judge 
at  chambers.  Does  The  Rural  want  a 
matter  like  that  to  have  a  “fair  and 
square  trial”  in  any  State  ? 

But  then  just  think  of  his  Excellency(?) 
our  Governor,  beating  about  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  among  huge  whisky  vats  and 
bo’tling  machines,  directing  a  great 
traffic  in  liquors,  not  for  the  angel  Pro¬ 
hibition’s  sake  at  all,  but  with  an  eye 
strictly  to  revenue,  when  he  should  be 
devoting  his  time  to  the  legitimate  call¬ 
ings  of  his  office,  which  holds,  first  and 
foremost  the  preservation  of  the  fair 
name,  h'nor  and  credit  of  the  State,  and, 
scarcely  second,  peace  order  and  con¬ 
tentment  among  her  people. 

But  somebody  might  say:  “The  Dis¬ 
pensary  Law  has  been  enacted  by  the 
people,  and  must  be  executed  by  the 
Governor.”  In  that  he  would  be  making 
a  mistake.  This  is  Tillman’s  law,  passed 
by  Tillman’s  legislature,  and  now  en¬ 
gineered  by  Tillman’s  hand.  The  law  is 
the  product  of  this  one  man,  with  slight 
alterations,  from  beginning  to  end,  from 
design  to  performance. 

What  is  the  key  to  such  a  condition  of 
affairs?  In  a  State  like  South  Carolina, 
the  intelligent  voters  who  are  generally 
sound  on  political  questions,  are  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  minority.  Confronted 
by  the  class  of  unintelligent  voters,  al¬ 
ways  a  formidable  one,  who  want  office, 
and  in  search  of  it  strain  neither  at 
gnat  nor  camel  and  who  parade  along 
on  the  ground  swell  of  ignorance  that 
bears  it  up,  with  the  sublime  audacity  of 
the  woman  of  Scripture  mounted  on  the 
great  red  dragon,  this  conservative  body 
of  citizens  found  throughout  the  State 
are  powerless.  So  it  comes  that  the 
leaders  of  the  “bamboozled”  masses, 
and  they  alone,  are  responsible  for  the 
mal-legislation  of  the  last  few  years,  of 
which  the  Dispensary  Law  is  a  grotesque 
example;  and  Tillman,  the  “Great 
Bamboozler,”  as  he  is  familiarly  known 
among  us,  the  leader  of  the  leaders,  has 
the  chief  responsibility.  That’s  the 
whole  nut  with  the  shell  hammered  off. 

Let  nobody  hug  to  his  breast  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  have 
had  any  voice  whatever  in  the  Dispensary 
emctment.  They  voted  in  a  sort  of 
desultory  way  for  Prohibition,  but  Pro 
hibition  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  rum  trade 
carried  on  by  the  State  they  dreamed 
not  of.  Will  their  ballots  go  towards 
undoing  this  matter  at  next  year’s  elec¬ 
tions  ?  No.  Why  ?  Simply  because 
Tillman  will  say  “  No.”  Anybody  who 
has  ever  seen  a  flock  of  sheep  cannot 
have  failed  to  observe  how  a  certain 
animal  at  the  front  will  mark  out  the 


general  line  of  operations  for  the  day 
and  all  the  flock  will  blindly  follow. 
There  is  no  truer  illustration  than  that 
of  existing  affairs  in  South  Carolina. 

Volunteer’s  Virtue  and  Drafted  Man’s  “Skin.” 

A.  E.  B.,  South  Haven,  Mich. — Think¬ 
ing  that  perhaps  some  thoughts  of  one 
born  in  ’51  would  be  of  interest,  on  the 
subject  of  the  soldier,  I  submit  these 
thoughts  : 

“  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,”  is  the 
sentiment  ascribed  to  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  estimate  of  “  patriotism”  in  this 
country.  Fourth  of  July  brag  has  been 
taken  too  literally  by  those  who  take 
such  stuff  as  good  moral  philosophy. 
There  are  those  who  think  we  owe  a 
debt  which  we  must  pay  in  dollars  and 
cents,  to  those  who  risked  their  lives  in 
battle  for — themselves  ?  No,  we  hear 
little  about  any  part  of  the  service  hav¬ 
ing  fought  for  themselves,  but  they 
“saved”  the  country  for  others  and 
therefore  we  must  deliver  it  to  them,  or 
such  part  of  it  as  they  may  ask.  Thus 
from  the  farmers  and  other  laboring 
men  may  be  taken  their  hard-earned 
money,  to  be  given  to  millionaires  as  a 
tribute  to  their  patriotism.  That  any 
millionaire  or  any  able  -  bodied  man 
should  receive  a  pension  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  disgrace  to  any  nation.  We  should 
take  care  of  those  injured  in  the  service, 
who  need  assistance ;  that  is  a  duty 
which  none  denies.  Indeed,  we  must 
care  for  those  who  cannot  care  for  them¬ 
selves,  from  whatever  cause. 

It  is  argued  in  moral  philosophy  and 
ethics  that  our  duty  is  first  to  ourselves, 
second  to  our  families  and  third  to  our 
country.  The  truly  patriotic  soldier 
fought,  first,  for  himself,  second,  for  his 
family,  and  thirdly,  for  his  country.  It 
was  his  duty  to  save  his  country  for 
himself  and  for  his  family,  and  because 
he  did  that  we  honor  him  and  call  him 
a  patriot.  Thoughtful  selfishness  may 
be  a  virtue ;  thoughtless  disregard  of 
one’s  self  is  not. 

If  there  is  one  think  more  than  another 
which  one  generation  owes  to  the  next, 
it  is  to  pass  to  it  the  unincumbered 
earth.  This  country  is  freer  than  some 
others  because  so  many  generations  have 
not  gone  before,  fastening  their  blights 
upon  it.  God  gave  the  unincumbered 
earth.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  pass  it 
down  as  good  as  he  found  it.  Had  it  been 
the  fate  of  war  that  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  had  won,  we  would  now  be 
paying  pensions  to  them,  and  those  who 
might  protest  against  abuses  would  be 
silenced  with  the  cry  of  “  traitor.”  [Oh, 
no:  they  merely  wanted  to  be  “let 
alone” — to  start  a  government  of  their 
own.  There  would  have  been  straight¬ 
way  two  governments  instead  of  one 
within  the  present  territory  of  the  Union, 
and  not  improbably  national  disintegra¬ 
tion  would  not  have  stopped  there.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  if  the  North  had 
been  defeated,  there  would  by  this  time 
be  four  or  more  “  nations  ”  within  the 
area  of  this  country,  each  with  its  heavy 
expenses  and  large  standing  army  after 
the  European  fashion.  In  no  case,  how¬ 
ever,  would  the  inhabitants  of  one  coun¬ 
try  have  to  pay  pensions  to  the  ex-soldiers 
of  any  other.  Such  a  thing  has  never 
been  known.  Eds.]  Then  we  would  have 
to  listen  to  the  same  kind  of  talk  of 
patriotism,  only  the  other  fellows  would 
be  the  patriots. 

Why  patriotism  has  been  so  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  the  past  is  because  a  duty 
has  been  done,  without  a  thought  of 
figuring  it  out  in  dollars  and  cents. 

I  know  many  noble  men  who  draw 
pensions,  and  need  them.  I  know  some 
who  could,  without  perjury,  draw  them 
and  do  not.  I  know  some  who  were  in¬ 
jured  in  the  service,  and  ive  their  simple 
lives  without  asking  that  the  nation’s  ob¬ 
ligation  to  them  should  be  cashed.  These 
are  doubly  patriotic.  They  showed  their 
patriotism  by  fighting  from  18(51  to  1865 
and  by  refusing  to  be  burdens  in  1893. 

Dear  Editor,  have  you  not  overesti¬ 
mated  the  virtue  of  the  volunteer  and 
understimated  the  value  of  the  “  skin  ” 
of  the  drafted  man?  [Nothing  was  said 
about  the  drafted  man  who  fought  in 
person  ;  reference  was  made  only  to  the 
drafted  man  who  paid  not  to  do  any 
fighting. — Eds.] 


Say  whatever  you  may  against  the 
quality  of  California  fruit  in  general, 
never  have  such  magnificent  specimens 
of  Bartlett  pears  been  received  or  seen 
in  this  market  as  those  from  California. 

Prof.  T.  V.  Munson  (Denison,  Texas) 
writes  under  date  of  August  16  :  “  The 

Carman  grape  has  again  come  through  a 
severe  season  unscathed,  with  an  im¬ 
mense  crop  of  the  finest  grapes.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  the  best  black  grape  before  the 
American  people  to-day.” 

F.W.  Loudon,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  is  the 
first  to  send  in  samples  of  the  tomatoes 
he  has  raised  from  our  cross-bred  seed 
sent  to  applicants  last  winter.  He  says 
of  21  plants  all  are  distinct  as  to  fruit. 
One  of  the  plants  ripened  tomatoes  be¬ 
fore  his  favorite,  stand-by  variety,  though 
the  seed  was  sown  six  weeks  later. 

Mr.  Herman  Compton,  of  McKean,  Pa., 
sends  specimens  of  the  foliage  of  his  R. 
N.-Y.  tomatoes.  He  alludes  to  one  as 
“  the  largest-leafed  specimen  I  ever  saw. 

He  makes  this  suggestion :  “  The 

tomato  being  first  cousin  to  the  potato, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  potato  being  known 
as  the  potato  ball,  why  not  call  the  fruit 
of  the  tomato  tomato  ball  ?  ” 

On  August  18  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  sent  us  by  mail  four  plums 
of  a  new  variety  which  he  has  named 
“  Perfection.”  They  were  received  in 
good  order,  packed  in  two  little  paper 
boxes  (two  in  each),  rolled  in  paper  and 
held  in  place  by  cotton.  It  is  a  Japan 
plum,  the  immediate  parentage  being 
Kelsey  and  Burbank.  The  specimens  re¬ 
ceived  measured  within  a  fraction  of  s’x 
inches  in  either  circumference,  the  shape 
being  that  of  the  Botan  and  Abundance 
without  the  nipple  or  little  conical 
growth  of  the  apex  somewhat  character¬ 
istic  of  that  variety  or  of  those  varieties 
if  we  assume  that  the  Abundance  is  a 
variety  of  the  Botan.  The  specimens 
were  dead  ripe;  the  SKin,  of  a  deep  purple 
color,  is  not  puckery,  with  a  feeble  acidity 
scarcely  objectionable.  The  plum  is  so 
juicy  that  it  is  hard  to  eat  it  without 
spilling  the  juice.  The  flesh  is  tender  and 
fine-grained,  fairly  sweet  without  any 
acidity  about  the  pit,  which  is  notably 
small  and  so  thin-shelled  as  to  be 
readily  cracked  between  the  teeth.  There 
is  a  pleasant,  half-peaeh-like  flavor  to  the 
Perfection  which  we  presume  will  prove 
agreeable  to  most  lovers  of  plums. 

Mr.  Burbank  says  that  the  tree  grows 
in  vase  form,  sturdy  and  upright.  The 
fruit  is  distributed  evenly  over  the  tree, 
and  from  the  time  it  is  half  grown  until 
a  few  days  before  ripening  is  of  a  pearly- 
white  color.  But  “  all  at  once  soft  pink 
shadings  creep  over  it,  and  in  a  few  days 
it  has  changed  to  a  glowing  carmine 
with  a  heavy  white  bloom.”  Mr.  Burbank 
says  it  will  keep  two  weeks  or  more  after 
ripening  or  can  be  picked  when  hard  and 
white,  and  will  color  and  ripen  almost 
as  well  as  if  left  on  the  tree. 

One  is  inclined  to  make  comparisons 
between  cannas  and  gladioli.  The  recent 
gales  laid  the  latter  low.  Even  the 
dwar's  were  blown  flat  on  the  ground  or 
nearly  so.  The  cannas  stood  upright  as 
if  there  had  not  been  any  gales.  They 
are  achored  more  firmly  in  the  soil  by 
their  big  roots. 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  questioned  the 
propriety  of  giving  the  name  “  Abund¬ 
ance”  to  the  Botan  plum,  now  generally 
known  by  that  name.  The  name  by 
which  it  should  be  known  is  “Sweet 
B  jtan,”  as  appears  by  the  following  note: 

EniTou  Rural  New-Yorker: 

I  ain  much  pleased  with  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  recomxnen- 
■dat'on  of  the  Japan  plum  tlret  Introduced  by  myself 
and  afterwards  named  Abundance  (?)  by  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  nurseryman.  Sweet  Botan  was  the  original  name 
under  which  1  introduced  It.  Two  years  afterwards 
It  came  out  as  Abundance.  The  Rural  can  verify 
these  facts  I  tlnnk,  by  Inquiring  of  Stark  Bros., 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  or  B.  D.  Willard.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  LUTHER  BURBANK. 


If  you  name  Tub  Rural  Nbw-Yorkeu  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


YOU  CAN  SEE  IT, 
perhaps,  one  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  —  but  you 
can’t  feel  it  after 
it’s  taken.  And 
yet  it  does  you 
more  good  than 
any  of  the  huge, 
old-fashioned 
pills,  with  their 
griping  and  vio¬ 
lence.  These  tiny 
Pellets,  the  smallest  and  easiest  to  take, 
bring  you  help  that  lasts.  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Bilious  Attacks,  Sick  or 
Bilious  Headaches,  and  all  derange¬ 
ments  of  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels, 
are  permanently  cured. 


fA  square  offer  of  $500  cash 
is  made  by  the  proprietors  of 
Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy, 
for  any  case  of  Catarrh,  no 
matter  how  bad  or  of  how 
long  standing,  which  they  can¬ 
not  cure. 


ENGINES.  mVlL. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Burlington 

Route 


HARVEST 

EXCURSIONS 


Will  be  run  from  CHICACO,  PEORIA  and 
ST.  LOUIS  via  the 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE 


AUGUST  22,  SEPTEMBER  12, 
OCTOBER  10, 

On  these  dates  SOUND-TRIP  TICKETS 
will  be  SOLD  at 

LOW  RATES 

To  all  points  in  NEBRASKA,  KAN¬ 
SAS,  COLORADO,  WYOMING, 
UTAH,  NEW  MEXICO,  INDIAN 
TERRITORY,  TEXAS,  MONTANA. 

Tickets  good  twenty  days,  with  stop¬ 
over  on  going  trip.  Passengers  in  the 
East  should  purchase  through  tickets 
via  the  BURLINGTON  ROUTE  of  their 
nearest  ticket  agent.  For  descriptive 
land  pamphlet  and  further  information, 
write  to  P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Cen’l  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  III.  Form  Ad-101  * 


Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a 
good  telescope, or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly1'  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex¬ 
tended  it  is  over  16 
inches, and,  when  closed, 

6%  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  time  on  a 
tower  three  miles  away. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  with  it.  The 
telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  pol¬ 
ished  brass;  the  body  is 
covered  with  morocco, 
making  a  thoroughly 
substantial  instrument. 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the  vision 
by  a  confusion  of  colors. 

Retail  price,  $4.50.  Our 
price,  prepaid,  with  a 
year’s  subscription, 

$3.50 ;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription, 

$4.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Cor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 
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This  idea  of  turning  a  flock  of  sheep  into  corn  fields 
to  eat  out  the  weeds  (page  031)  is  something  new  to 
most  of  us.  It  scores  another  point  for  the  sheep,  and 
shows  how  little  one-half  the  world  knows  about  the 
farm  practices  of  the  other.  There  are  plenty  of  weeds 
on  Eastern  sheep  farms,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
man  east  of  the  great  lakes  who  has  faith  enough  in 
h's  sheep  to  let  them  have  free  range  of  his  corn  fields. 

*  * 

The  number  of  home-made  potato  planters  in  use  is 
something  astonishing.  They  are  mostly  simple  con¬ 
trivances — a  light  frame  on  wheels,  with  a  man,  a  boy 
and  a  box  of  potato  sets.  A  piece  of  stove  pipe  or  some 
other  tube  runs  down  to  the  ground.  In  front  of  it  is 
a  plow  and  behind  it  a  coverer.  While  the  boy  drives, 
the  man  drops  piece  after  piece  in  the  stove  pipe.  They 
fall  into  the  furrow  and  are  covered  at  once.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  man  to  drop  if  he  wants  to  know  where  his 
seed  pieces  go  to  ! 

*  # 

Every  year  the  farmer  is  forced  to  decide  whether 
a  certain  price  for  his  wheat,  potatoes  or  hay  is  a  fair 
one.  He  studies  long  and  hard  as  to  whether  he  should 
take  the  price  offered  or  hold  and  risk  the  chances  of 
obtaining  a  higher  one.  How  can  he  know  what  is 
fair  unless  he  can  tell  what  a  bushel  or  pound  cost  ? 
Profit  or  loss  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  and 
selling  price.  The  latter  is  very  evident  to  all.  The 
former  is  tied  up  in  a  number  of  details  ;  still,  how  is 
a  man  going  to  know  whether  he  can  afford  to  sell 
unless  he  knows  something  of  what  his  goods  cost  ? 

*  * 

As  the  commission-man  alluded  to  in  our  first  page 
article  has  come  to  time  with  his  check,  we  do  not 
print  his  name.  In  future  we  trust  he  will  be  more 
careful  to  keep  his  promise  or  give  a  good  explanation. 
In  these  times  of  financial  stringency  many  honest 
men  find  it  more  than  difficult  to  raise  cash,  though 
they  may  have  abundant  property.  The  trouble  is 
that  this  is  not  easily  negotiable  and  to  convert  it  into 
cash  at  once  would  mean  quite  a  loss  in  value.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  commission-man  was  clearly 
at  fault  and  should  have  settled  before  The  R.  N.-Y. 
got  after  him.  The  shipper,  too,  was  at  fault  as  we 
have  pointed  out. 

*  * 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  seems  to  have  de¬ 
cided  that  dogs  in  that  State  have  value,  and  as  prop¬ 
erty  stand  about  as  do  horses  or  other  farm  stock.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  the  remedy  against  a  trespassing  dog 
is  to  sue  the  owner  for  damages.  If  A’s  dog  comes  on 
B’s  premises  and  B  kills  the  animal,  A  may  sue  B  for 
its  value  just  as  if  he  had  killed  a  trespassing  horse  or 
cow.  A  may  obtain  the  value  of  the  dog,  and  also 
exemplary  damages,  if  he  can  prove  that  B  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  malice  in  killing  the  animal.  But  how 
could  A  prove  the  value  of  a  mere  mongrel  or  cur  dog, 
and  if  B  kept  sheep  what  farmer  jury  would  ever 
accuse  him  of  malice  ? 

*  * 

At  last  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  will  be  soon  officially 
wound  up  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  arrived 
at  by  the  managers  on  March  21,  1892.  Already  60 
per  cent  of  the  Trust  certificates  have  been  handed  in 
at  the  head  office  in  New  York  city  and  canceled,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  remaining  40  per  cent  will  soon 
receive  the  same  treatment.  Though  officially  the 
Trust  will  be  ended,  however,  the  monopoly  will 
remain,  under  new  conditions,  as  strong  as  ever. 
Originally  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  competing 
organizations  and  other  interests,  which  were  subse¬ 
quently  consolidated  into  Standard  Oil  Companies,  one 
in  each  State  in  which  the  concern  operated  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  shares  of  these  companies 
were  assigned  to  the  Trust  trustees,  who,  in  lieu 
thereof,  issued  to  the  owners  Trust  certificates  on 
which  were  paid  dividends  derived  from  the  operations 
of  the  consolidated  concern.  In  March,  1892,  it  was 
decided  that  all  the  property  held  by  the  Trust,  except 


stocks  of  corporations,  should  be  sold  at  private  sale, 
so  that  Trust  magnates  could  buy  in  all  they  desired, 
and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  distributed  to  the 
owners  of  the  Trust  certificates  according  to  their 
respective  interests.  Moreover,  each  holder  of  certi¬ 
ficates  deposited  received  an  assignment  of  as  many 
shares  in  each  of  the  corporations  in  the  old  Trust. 
The  direction  and  management  of  the  various  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Trust  will  continue  to  rest  in  the  same 
hands  as  before,  as  the  same  interests  which  orig¬ 
inally  held  two-thirds  of  the  certificates,  will  continue 
to  hold  an  equal  interest  in  the  new  stock.  The  two 
Rockefellers,  Flagler,  Archbold,  Brewster,  etc.,  will 
still  control  the  mr  nopoly  which  changes  merely  its 
name,  but  not  its  nature. 

*  * 

Our  first-page  picture  shows  the  farmer  cornered 
by  the  wolves  that  have  so  long  demanded  a  share  of 
what  he  grows  and  sells.  Food  adulterations  like 
oleo,  bogus  lard  and  all  the  minor  frauds,  have  made 
millions  of  illegal  profits  because  they  have  been  sold 
for  pure  and  standard  articles  while  only  counterfeits. 
The  Pure  Food  Bill  will  make  this  wolf  very  sick. 
Already  he  draws  back  !  Cooperation  and  such  work 
as  The  R.  N.-Y.  describes  this  week  make  Middle¬ 
men’s  share  draw  off  also.  But  Produce  Gambling 
takes  fresh  heart  at  the  failure  to  pass  the  Anti- 
Option  Law  and  springs  at  the  farmer  anew.  Swing 
your  sickles,  farmers,  and  lop  off  this  curse.  Help  lop 
off  your  Congressman  if  he  won’t  help  you  ! 

*  * 

The  English  farmers  are  making  a  great  protest 
against  the  practice  of  selling  American  beef  for 
“  prime  English.”  Dealers  have  made  a  business  of 
buying  carcasses  of  foreign-grown  beef,  cutting  them 
up  and  selling  with  the  tale  that  the  whole  thing  was 
grown  on  English  soil.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  in  a 
report  recently  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  referred 
to  at  length  last  week,  we  are  told  : 

It  Is  the  custom  of  seme  dealers  to  sell  old  bulls  and  cows  and 
account  for  the  Inferiority  of  the  meat  by  saylngthat  it  Is  “American.” 

That  is  to  say,  the  meat  of  any  old  bull  or  cow  may 
be  worked  off  with  the  story  that  it  is  tough  and  rank 
because  it  is  “  American.”  It  is  a  double  fraud — try¬ 
ing  to  sell  American  beef  for  what  it  is  not,  and  then 
trying  to  destroy  its  honest  reputation. 

#  * 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  advocated  the  burning  of 
bones  as  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  reducing  them  to  a 
proper  condition  for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  There  are 
casts  where  burning  is  advisable  chiefly  because  this 
is  about  the  only  way  some  farmers  can  get  them  into 
a  fine  meal  or  powder.  As  between  a  whole  bone  and 
bone  ash,  the  latter  is  preferable,  but  if  the  whole 
hone  could  be  crushed  or  ground  into  a  fine  meal 
without  burning,  it  would  be  worth  far  more  for  fer¬ 
tilizing.  It  is  a  fact  that  bone  ash  is  very  slowly  sol¬ 
uble  as  compared  with  a  superphosphate  or  fine  raw 
bone.  Take  two  simTar  bones — burn  one  to  ashes 
and  grind  the  other  to  a  fine  meal,  and  then  apply 
heat  in  the  form  of  steam.  The  steamed  bone  will  be 
twice  as  valuable  as  the  bone  ash  for  immediate  use. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  cases  where  bone  burning 
is  economical  because  of  the  great  cost  of  crushing 
bones  with  ordinary  tools. 

*  # 

The  sum  of  $45,000,000  in  gold  has  reached  New 
York  from  Europe  during  the  last  seven  weeks  and 
this  vast  importation  has  contributed  largely  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  financial  situation  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Already  the  New  York  banks 
have  begun  to  send  heavy  remittances  to  the  West 
and  South  to  aid  in  moving  the  crops,  and  the  farmers 
and  planters  will  be  the  chief  immediate  beneficiaries 
from  this  policy.  Under  tae  circumstances  it  can 
hardly  be  lenied  that  the  banks  have  acted  nobly. 
After  paying  out  the  whole  of  their  available  cash, 
they  have  dipped  into  their  reserves,  and  in  technical 
violation  of  the  law,  have  supplied  money  to  keep  the 
crops  of  the  country  moving,  and  to  prevent  the 
stoppage  of  industrial  operations.  In  this  they  have 
certainly  done  good  work  and  deserve  no  small  meed  of 
commendation. 

*  * 

A  last  word  now  about  that  South  Carolina  liquor 
business.  We  have  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
matter  from  the  time  the  original  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature.  We  have  read  the 
South  Carolina  papers  and  the  reports  of  dozens  of 
Northern  correspondents  who  have  been  sent  to  the 
State  to  report  the  progress  of  the  law.  Over  nine  in 
ten  of  all  reports  are  evidently  prejudiced  against  it, 
and  through  them  runs  an  evident  desire  to  help  make 
the  law  a  failure.  We  have  often  wondered  at  the 
explanations  of  those  who  attack  the  Governor. 
According  to  their  own  statements,  he  must  be  about 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  century — to  hold  an 
entire  State  at  bay  and  force  the  enactment  of  objec¬ 
tionable  law  after  law  as  he  has  done.  What  other 


man  since  Napoleon  has  done  the  same  ?  We  ask  for 
information.  Referring  to  the  law  in  question,  W.  G. 
Chaffee,  Mayor  of  Aiken,  S.  C.,  after  attacking  it 
in  the  North  American  Review,  says: 

The  new  system  is  not.  however,  totally  bad.  There  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  of  drunkenness  since  It  went  into  operation.  In  the 
municipality  of  which  the  writer  is  the  chief  executive  officer  the 
police  have  not  made  an  arrest  for  drunkenness  since  July  1. 

*  « 

At  Fleetwood  Park,  near  New  York  city  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  the  four-year-old  horse  Directum  advanced  the 
stallion  trotting  record  by  half  a  second,  having  made 
a  mile  in  2:07  against  Stamboul’s  record  of  2:07%  and 
Kremlin  s  of  2:07%.  Both  of  these,  however,  were  much 
older  horses.  Directum  made  the  first  half  mile  in 
1:00%,  the  fastest  time  ever  made  by  a  trotter  or  pacer 
in  public,  the  best  previous  record  having  been  1:01, 
ma'e  by  Nancy  Hanks  and  Martha  Wilkes  on  a  kite¬ 
shaped  track,  while  Directum’s  marvelous  performance 
was  on  a  “regular”  one.  With  increase  of  age  and 
more  skillful  handling  still  greater  wonders  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  black  thunderbolt. 

«  * 

BREVITIES. 

“  There  is  a  time  In  the  affairs  of  men,” 

When  all  the  friends  and  neighbors  want  to  sell 
Their  goods  and  quit  the  business,  and  then 
It  Is  your  time  to  purchase.  You  do  well 
To  be  accommodating  and  to  hil 
The  market  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  buy 
When  people  stumble  in  their  haste  to  quit 
Some  standard  farm  produce — for.  by  and  by. 

There  comes  a-knocklng  our  old  friend  Demand; 

Then  you  are  partners  with  the  Boss,  Supply, 

And  you  may  walk  with  money  in  your  hand, 

And  fear  of  no  man  shining  in  your  eye. 

For  instance,  now  the  marts  are  crowded  full 
Of  woolly  middlemen  till  profits  sleep 
The  sleep  of  death.  Go  get  thyself  a  “  pull  ” 

On  fortune  in  a  flock  of  mutton  sheep. 

The  cur  is  cursed. 

Fair  play- fakirs. 

A  Leghorn  Is  an  egg  horn. 

Are  all  rain-makers  fakirs  '! 

Production  beats  pedigree. 

Make  a  good  crop  of  prunlngs. 

Your  shoe  Is  an  ox  hide  of  tannin. 

The  peacock  gives  a  grew  some  tall 
The  early  bird  catches  the  late  worm. 

Let  the  “  setters  ”  get  “  off  their  base.” 

You  get  Interest  by  living  up  to  prlncli  le. 

The  pace  that  kills  the  work— a  fast  walk. 

Turn  in  and  turn  off  work  or  be  turned  out. 

The  devil  has  his  lair  at  many  a  county  fair. 

Think  of  12  bushels  of  poultry  food  for  $1.50! 

What  do  you  think  about  that  power  question? 

The  woist  liability  a  man  can  have  Is  lie  ability. 

What  law  compels  you  to  make  the  doctor  rich  ? 

Better  be  ahead  of  the  times  than  behind  them. 

Extraction  of  fat— digging  potatoes  on  a  hot  day. 

The  money  to  build  the  house  is  made  in  the  barn. 

Enforce  a  few  laws  and  thus  reinforce  the  farmer. 

What  insecticide  for  the  gold  bug  ?  Nitrate  of  silver  ? 

Corner  yourself  once  and  see  If  you  are  really  honest. 

Corn  and  cows  both  dry  up  when  the  milk  stops  forming. 

A  two-cent  man  never  can  put  a  tive-cent  stamp  on  his  doings. 
Farmers  are  full  of  trotting  talk,  when  what  they  need  is  a  horse 
to  walk. 

What  Is  your  Board  of  Labor  ?  Your  wife  and  the  cooking  stove, 
probably. 

“  1  MUST  be  on  the  safe  side!”  says  the  banker  and  he  proceeds  to 
put  hlB  funds  inside  the  safe. 

IT  costs  a  pile  to  put  on  style.  You  waste  funds  while  you  gnaw  a 
file  because  some  big  gun  will  not  smile. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  reports,  “The  worst  wheat  crop  I  ever  grew.” 
Many  of  us  therefore  have  illustrious  company. 

Pole  thee— when  you  have  to  knock  the  fowls  out  of  the  tree  with 
a  pole  In  order  to  house  them  for  winter.  Ever  see  it  done? 

Why  does  the  New  England  farmer  stick  to  his  rocky  farm?  He  can 
neither  clear  nor  cultivate  It!  Answer  that  question  and  you  will  see 
how  it  Is  that  agricultural  theory  does  not  always  work  itself  out  just 
ab  we  think  it  should. 

Among  the  late  crops  grown  by  French  farmers  to  help  overcome 
the  loss  of  forage  by  the  terrible  drought  was  buckwheat  with  turnip 
seed.  This  comtlnatlon  gave  a  fair  crop  late  In  the  season,  and  helps 
cut  down  the  demand  for  American  hay. 

You  would  not  keep  a  false  cackler  In  your  henyard— a  hen  that 
sang  without  first  taking  the  trouble  to  lay  an  egg!  Not  much!  As 
soon  as  you  discovered  the  lraud  off  would  come  her  head.  Why  then 
do  you  permit  yourself  to  blow  about  things  you  have  never  done? 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  instructive  discourses  on  dairying 
ever  issued  is  found  In  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Burlington.  Vt.  It  is  full  of  meat,  and  meat  that  is 
dlgestloie,  too.  We  regret  to  say  that  some  of  the  stations  try  to  feed 
us  on  gristle. 

The  man  who  could  not  Irrigate  sat  down  in  sad  despair  and  let  the 
parching  weather  into  his  prohts  tear;  the  while  his  wiser  neighbor 
who  could  not  irrigate,  with  horse  and  cultivator  went  out  to  irritate  the 
surface  of  his  farm,  sir,  and  made  a  mulch  of  soil  that  held  a  little 
moisture  and  paid  him  for  his  toil. 

We  have  told  our  readers  about  the  curious  experiments  in  Kansas 
with  diseased  chinch  hugs.  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow  who  has  tnis  experiment 
in  charge,  says  mat  he  sent  over  7,500  boxes  of  diseased  bugs  to  farm¬ 
ers  this  season.  The  diseased  hugs  communicate  the  disease  to  the 
B.'und  ones  and  it  spreads  through  the  Held  like  a  plague. 

Mr.  Btxxs  (page  618)  asked  his  soli  what  It  needed  to  grow  a  good 
crop  of  strawberries.  “Nitrogen!”  was  the  answer  every  time.  See 
what  he  got  by  giving  the  soil  wnat  It  ■  eeded?  You  never  heard  of 
soli  so  ugly  that  It  would  not  answer  a  civil  question  about  fertilizers. 
It  will  go  into  details  too  and  tell  whether  clover  or  nitrate  Is  the 
cheaper  form  of  nitrogen.  It  may  prove,  even  in  far  off  Washington, 
that  the  latter  is  the  cheaper. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

A  law  recently  added  to  the  statute  book  of  Florida, 
might  well  be  adopted  in  other  States  also  with  appro¬ 
priate  modifications.  The  ‘‘nigger  with  a  Winchester” 
has  been  as  dangerous  a  pest  in  that  State  as  the 
tramp  with  a  pistol  in  most  of  the  others.  For  years 
these  outlaws  tramped  day  and  night  through  the 
rural  districts  armed  to  the  teeth  and  terrorizing  the 
people.  Petty  pilfering  and  even  bold-faced  robbery 
were  among  the  least  reprehensible  of  their  misdeeds. 
The  new  law  provides  that  in  every  county  it  shall  be 
un’awful  to  carry  or  own  a  Winchester  or  other  repeat¬ 
ing  rifle  without  first  taking  out  a  license  from  the 
county  commissioners,  and  that  the  person  doing  so 
shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $100,  conditioned  on 
the  proper  and  legitimate  use  of  the  gun,  with  two 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  county  commissioners, 
and  that  a  record  of  the  transaction  shall  be  kept  by 
the  latter.  All  persons  violating  the  law  shall,  on 
conviction,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  over  $i00  or  imprisonment  not  exceed¬ 
ing  60  days.  Thus  while  a  reputable  citizen  meets 
with  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  supply  of  arms  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  home  and  family,  no  man,  black  or  white,  who 
cannot  satisfy  the  county  commissioners  that  he  is  a 
proper  person  to  get  a  license  can  secure  one.  In  the 
Northern  States  such  a  law  if  enforced  against  the 
ownership  of  pistols  by  irresponsible  parties,  espec¬ 
ially  in  country  places,  would  deprive  the  tramp  of 
half  his  terrors.  .  .  . 


On  September  16,  by  the  President’s  proclamation, 
the  Cherokee  Strip,  containing  6,600.000  acres  and  ex¬ 
tending  57  miles  from  north  to  south  and  175  miles 
from  east  to  west,  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement. 
The  eastern  part  is  a  fine  agricultural  section,  while 
the  western  portion  is  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The 
eastern  section  is  held  at  $2.50  per  acre  ;  the  central  at 
$1.50,  and  the  western  at  $1.  The  rush  will  certainly 
be  greater  than  that  into  Oklahoma  or  any  other  part 
of  the  public  domain  in  the  past.  Probably  many 
thousands  will  be  unable  to  secure  a  foot  of  ground, 
as  there  is  only  enough  land  for  50,000  farms.  The  dis¬ 
appointed  will  be  mainly  among  the  poorer  classes,  as 
the  others  have  bought  or  hired  fast  horses  at  extrava¬ 
gant  figures  to  get  first  to  the  town  sites  and  other  de¬ 
sirable  locations.  This  will  be  the  last  considerable 
area  cf  public  land  suitable  for  settlement  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  It  is  difficult,  to  realize  the  enormous  tracts 
of  the  public  domain  that  have  already  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  following  table,  from  the  New 
York  Sun,  gives  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
in  the  United  States  at  the  different  periods  since  1865: 

1865  .  81. 100,000  1884 .  195,200.000 

18  9 .  97.85  000  18b9  .  204,(00  000 

1874 .  1  13  OOO.OoO  1893  .  20G,UUO,000 

1879 .  I66.1OO, 000 


X  *  X 

Since  1879  the  cultivated  area  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  has  decreased  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  while  the 
Lake  States  have  lost  1,000,000  acres  since  1889.  The 
Southern  States  have  added  only  1,500,000  acres  to  the 
tilled  area  s;nce  1884.  From  the  improvement  of  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  country,  and  of  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  present  farms,  and  railroad  lands  and 
those  of  non  residents,  and  also  from  the  drainage  of 
swamps,  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands  and  the  opening 
of  new  farms  in  the  West,  the  area  devoted  to  staple 
crops  may  be  increased  15  per  cent,  or  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  requirements  of  the  regular  addition  of  1,500,000 
to  our  population  for  the  next  seven  years.  Then  no 
more  public  land  can  be  taken  up  for  farms  ;  the  value 
of  that  under  tillage  will  increase ;  all  agricultural 
products  will  be  consumed  at  home  at  higher  prices, 
and  farming  will  be  quite  remunerative.  New  methods 
of  cultivation  will  then  be  introduced  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  farmers’  millennium  will  be  happily 
within  sight !  .  .  , 


Labor  Day  originated  only  12  years  ago,  but  the 
idea  embodied  in  it  met  with  such  general  favor  that 
its  acceptance  throughout  the  country  was  rapid,  and 
at  present  the  day  is  observed  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  in  26  of  them  it  has  been  made  a 
holiday  by  legal  enactment.  Financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  interests  which  at  first  opposed  the  establishment 
of  the  holiday  on  account  of  its  interference  with 
business  matters,  have  withdrawn  their  opposition, 
and  last  Monday  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cnicago  and  most  other  mercan¬ 
tile  centers  were  closed  in  honor  of  the  day,  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  all  the  large  cities  was  suspended.  In  imper¬ 
ial  Rome  the  greasy  mechanic  threw  up  his  cap  and 
made  a  holiday  to  celebrate  the  soldiers’  triumph 
along  the  Appian  Way.  During  the  feudal  ages,  the 
glimmer  of  chivalric  lances,  the  flash  of  shields  and 
the  bray  of  trumpets  threw  into  the  background  the 
humble  efforts  of  the  workers  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  public  triumphs.  These  showed  the 
glory  and  pageantry  of  destructive  forces  ;  while  the 
processions  of  Labor  Day  represent  the  constructive 


forces.  In  this  country  we  are  all  laborers,  whether 
organized  or  unorganized,  whether  we  work  by  head 
or  hand,  whether  employers  or  employed.  We  are 
also  among  the  hardest  workers  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  is  eminently  proper,  therefore,  that  in  this 
great  nation  of  toilers  a  day  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  glorification  of  labor  as  a  just  recognition  of  its 
dignity.  If  the  annual  celebration  of  Independence 
Day  increases  our  sense  of  patriotism  ;  if  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Memorial  Day  reminds  us  the  more  keenly  of 
what  it  cost  to  preserve  the  Union  and  excites  in  us  a 
deeper  love  of  it,  why  may  not  the  celebration  of 
Labor  Day,  with  marching  hosts  of  toilers  bearing 
the  insignia  of  their  crafts  and  mottoes  expressive  of 
their  hopes  and  aspirations,  awaken  and  broaden  in 
the  millions  of  workers  the  consciousness  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  true  manliness  of  their  vocations  ? 

i  X  t 

The  collection  of  statistics  of  mortgage  indebtedness, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  census  work,  has  now  been 
secured  from  20  States.  They  are  as  follows  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  late  census  bulletin,  the  amounts  of  indebt¬ 
edness  being  per  capita : 


Alabama . 

.  $26 

....  $152 

.  13 

.  80 

Colorado . 

.  206 

Keorassa . 

.  1.6 

Connecticut . 

New  Hampshire 

.  60 

Illinois . 

.  HO 

Oregon . 

.  73 

Indiana  — . . 

.  61 

Pennsylvania . 

117 

Iowa . 

.  104 

Rhode  island . 

.  106 

Kansas . 

.  170 

Tennessee  _  _ 

....  2  4 

Maine . 

Vermont . 

.  84 

Massachusetts . 

.  144 

Wisconsin . 

.  72 

Of  course  the  average  indebtedness  per  capita  does 
not  represent  the  real  oppressiveness  of  the  debt,  as 
that  is  regulated  by  its  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
property  held  by  the  people  of  the  various  States.  The 
following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  mortgages  to 
all  other  property  and  therefore  shows  which  States 
are  least  burthened  : 


.  10.96 

. .  18  83 

_  7.34 

_  18.15 

Colorado . 

.  14  75 

Nebraska . 

....  24.58 

.  20  14 

11  08 

. 14.06 

..  .  8.11 

Indiana . 

.  9.79 

Pennsylvania  .... 

.  18.91 

Iowa . 

....  17.61 

Rhode  Island . 

...  1213 

Kansas . 

.  28.13 

Tenuessee . 

....  8.67 

.  1 3  28 

_  19.21 

Massacnuseits  . . 

.  19.42 

W  Isconsin . 

....  1246 

This  is  at  once  an  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit 
and  affords  a  good  deal  of  food  for  reflection. 

t  X  X 

We  hear  less  about  the  Populist  movement  in  Kan¬ 
sas  than  we  did  two  years  ago  when  ia  the  midst  of 
an  exciting  political  campaign.  Has  the  movement 
died  out  ?  The  It.  N.-Y.  said  three  years  ago  that  it 
could  not  die.  The  peculiar  condition  of  affa;rs  in 
Kansas  and  other  Western  States  made  it  necessary 
that  such  a  party  should  always  exist.  A  writer  in  The 
Outlook,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  matter,  says 
that  the  People’s  party  in  Kansas  has  come  to  stay  for 
good.  As  to  the  make-up  of  present  parties,  he  says  : 

The  richest  people  In  the  State,  especially  the  hankers,  railroad 
men  and  lawyers,  are  almost  always  Republicans.  The  very  poorest 
people  In  the  State,  especially  the  negroes  and  invalid  pensioners, 
are  generally  Republicans.  But  the  great  body  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Kansas  does  not  consist  of  these  two  extremes.  Amonu  the 
f-.rmeis— ana  three  quartets  ot  the  people  of  Kansas  are  farmers— 
there  is  no  difference  as  regards  wealth  or  social  position  between 
Populists  and  Repuollcans.  A  man  belongs  to  one  party  or  the  other 
according  to  his  temper  and  his  moral  spirit.  If  the  element  of  hope 
and  tbe  desire  to  make  things  better  predominate  In  his  make-up,  he 
Is  likely  to  be  a  Populist;  if  the  element  of  caution  and  the  fear  of 
making  things  worse  predominate  he  is  certain  to  be  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat  Most  of  the  earnest  temperance  people  of  the  State 
are,  of  course.  Populis.s;  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  culture  of 
the  State  is  Republican.  Nearly  all  of  the  ministers  are  Republicans. 

X  X  X 

As  to  tbe  demands  of  tbe  Populists,  be  gives  this 
description  of  a  typical  member  of  the  party  : 

He  was  the  nominal  owner  of  a  farm  which  his  father  had  bought 
a  good  many  years  ago,  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  1900.  His  lather  had 
been  unable  to  make  ends  meet;  had  let  tne  mortgage  grow  to  $1,200 
and  finally  had  turned  the  land  over  to  his  son.  Thus  far  the  son 
also  had  been  unable  to  reduce  tne  indebtedness.  If  the  land  were 
sold  now,  it  would  not,  with  the  Improvements  that  have  oeen  put 
upon  it,  more  than  satisfy  tne  mortgage.  This  young  farmer  believed 
In  the  Increase  of  the  currency,  both  by  tne  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
the  Issue  of  greenbacks.  In  order  to  lessen  the  rale  of  interest  and  re¬ 
store  to  land  the  money  value  wnlchlthad  when  his  farm  was  bought. 
He  also  believed  In  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  by  the  State,  and 
the  ownership  of  the  roads  by  the  State  as  soon  as  that  could  be 
brought  aoout. 

This  corresponds  with  our  own  observations.  In 
fact,  tbe  Populists  seem  everywhere  to  be  drifting 
towards  socialism,  and  would  encourage  tbe  substitu¬ 
tion  of  State  control  of  public  business  and  even  a 
redistiibution  of  wealth.  Tbe  chief  trouble  with  tbe 
Populists  is  that  they  are  too  ready  to  experiment 
with  new  schemes  that  promise  well,  but  which  might 
result  in  great  loss  and  trouble. 

X  X  X 

According  to  official  reports  for  the  12  months  end¬ 
ing  June  31,  Americans  are,  year  after  year,  becoming 
more  and  more  devoted  to  Gambrinus.  A  trifle  of 
8,383,720  barrels  of  beer  satisfied  their  thirst  in  1875, 
but  last  year  they  drank  31,474,519  barrels,  and  this 
year  33  876,466 — an  increase  of  2,401,947.  Their  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer  now  averages  half  a  barrel  per 
capita,  and  of  late  it  has  been  doubling  in  about 
every  eight  years.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Nevada,  North  and  South  C  arolina  and  Ver¬ 
mont  make  practically  no  beer,  while  New  York  leads 


the  Union,  making  8,833,501  barrels,  or  nearlj  two  to 
each  inhabitant,  and  tbe  average  consumption  is 
nearly  as  high.  Pennsylvania  comes  next,  and  then 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  which  also  make  nearly  two 
barrels  per  capita.  Until  after  the  civil  war  very 
little  beer  was  consumed  in  this  country,  and  that 
mainly  by  Germans.  Soon,  however,  from  sampling 
it,  Americans  acquired  a  liking  for  it,  and  it  has 
grown  steadily  in  favor  among  all  classes  and  nation¬ 
alities,  cutting  down  the  consumption  of  all  other 
intoxicants.  %  % 

Under  a  new  law  in  Missouri  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  are  required  to  regulate  the  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  of  express  companies  just  as  they  regu¬ 
late  freight  charges  on  railroads.  On  the  demand  of 
the  Commissioners  the  various  express  companies 
operating  in  the  State  have  just  agreed  to  make  a  re¬ 
duction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  class  of  express  matter 
known  as  “  general  specials,”  including  merchandise 
packages,  fruits,  meats  and  general  farm  produ  ts. 
Were  the  companies  making  overcharges  before,  see¬ 
ing  that  they  have  promptly  complied  with  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  demands  for  such  a  large  reduction,  and 
still  expect  to  do  a  profitable  business? 

X  t  X 

There  has  been  a  very  noticeable  deterioration  in 
the  character  of  recent  immigration  into  this  country. 
Until  within  a  comparatively  late  date  the  incoming 
streams,  mainly  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Germany,  consisted  of  an  easily  assimilated  class  of 
population,  which  formed  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
native  resources  of  brains  and  brawn.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  a  heavy  influx  of  undesirable 
materials  from  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe,  badly 
flavored  with  shiploads  of  assisted  victims  of  Russian 
persecution,  whom  European  philanthropists  have  been 
expediting  to  our  shores,  though  no  European  country 
has  been  willing  to  afford  them  shelter.  From  these 
sources  mainly  have  come  the  heavy  increase  in  the 
inmates  of  our  almshouses — an  increase  which  is  of 
portentous  import.  Thus,  in  1880  our  foreign-born 
white  population  was  a  little  over  15  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  while  the  foreign-born  paupers  amounted  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses.  In 
1890.  when  the  foreign-born  whites  were  17  per  cent 
of  our  population,  the  objects  of  public  charity  from 
the  same  class  had  increased  to  51  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  In  other  words,  while  the  total  foreign-born 
population  had  increased  only  1%  per  cent,  the  for¬ 
eign-born  paupers  had  increased  13  per  cent !  Doesn’t 
the  situation  call  for  prompt  improvement  in  our  in¬ 
adequate  immigration  laws,  rigidly  preventing  the 
incursion  into  this  country  of  pauper  as  well  as  crim¬ 
inal  Europe  ?  Many  other  reforms  in  our  laws  are 
needed,  but  the  need  of  an  effective  barrier  against 
this  undesirable  tide  of  foreigners  is  immediate  and 
imperative.  ^  + 

Never  before  have  there  been  so  many  complaints 
of  the  unwhoiesomeness  of  ice-cream  as  during  the 
past  summer.  A  number  of  deaths  and  a  mucn  larger 
number  of  cases  of  sickness  have  been  attributed  to  it 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  several  cities, 
such  as  St  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  an  agitation  pre¬ 
vails  to  put  a  stop  to  its  indiscriminate  and  unregu¬ 
lated  manufacture  and  sale,  and  to  place  tne  handling 
of  it  under  surveillance,  like  that  of  milk.  “  Bad 
eggs  ”  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  sickness  among 
the  users  of  the  toothsome  compound,  and  then  have 
come  poisons  in  the  can  or  in  the  flavoring  chemicals, 
or  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  tin,  as  well 
as  ptomaines  in  the  cream.  In  towns  and  cities, 
indeed,  there  is  a  growing  movement  to  place  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  various  Boards  of  Health.  Tales  of  death 
and  prostration  from  the  use  of  the  article  may  make 
an  impression  on  the  summer  young  man  ;  but  are 
hardly  likely  to  do  so  on  his  “  best  girl.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Cut  green  bone  Is  great  feed  for  poultry.  Webster  &  Hannum, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  want  to  send  you  descriptive  circulars  and  testi¬ 
monials  ot  their  green  bone  cutter.  Write  for  them. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  had  many  requests  for  a  broadcast 
ferttl'zer  and  ashes  distributor.  How  will  that  made  by  A.  Mekenny, 
Rock,  Mass.,  do?  It  is  a  one-horse  machine  ana  does  the  business. 

Save  coal  or  wood  by  utilizing  the  heat  that  goes  to  waste  up  the 
chimney.  A  large  part  of  this  escaping  heat  can  be  saved  to  heat 
upper  rooms  by  the  use  of  the  Rochester  radiator.  Send  to  the 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  for  descriptions. 

The  R.  N.  Y.’s  friend  and  correspondent,  C.  K.  Chapman,  goes  to 
Chicago  to  help  arrange  the  New  York  State  potato  exniolt.  He  will 
talk  potato-growing  on  the  basis  of  the  “New  Potato  Culture’’  to  all 
who  are  interested.  Our  Western  readers  will  be  glad  to  meet  Mr. 
Cnapman. 

Almost  every  farmer  wants  a  power  of  some  kind,  and  the  tread 
horse  power  is  perhaps  as  generally  used  as  any.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  classes  of  these.  All  tne  makes  we  kaow  of.  with  one  exception, 
use  an  Inclined  tread.  The  exception  Is  Heebner’s  Level-tread 
power.  This  Is  so  constructed  that  the  horses  tread  on  a  level  foot¬ 
ing.  It  Is  made  by  Heebner  &  Sons,  Lansdale,  I’a.  This  house 
also  manufactures  thrashers,  feed  grinders  and  ensilage  cutters. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  by  readers  where  they  can  buy  a  good 
organ  directly  from  the  maker  without  paying  a  big  commission  to 
agentB.  Cornish  &  Co.,  Washington,  N.  J.,  are  no  doubt  the  largest 
Hrm  that  manufactures  its  own  Instruments  and  seils  directly  to 
purchasers.  It  has  a  reputation  ot  over  2d  years  behind  it,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith  it  offers  to  ship  an  organ  to  any  responsible 
party  on  fO  days’  trial,  and  will  pay  freight  both  ways  If  it  Is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  These  instruments  are  warranted  for  10  years. 


Sdi  “finiSlk" 


CROQUET  AS  IT  IS  PLAYED. 

URING  the  season  of  1892,  the  game  of  croquet, 
so  long  designated  by  flippant  young  people  as 
a  “back  number,”  showed  spasmodic  signs  of  a  revival. 
Especially,  perhaps,  was  this  the  case  at  Ocean  Grove, 
and  a  few  other  of  the  fringing  shore  resorts. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1893,  it  was  predicted  that  if 
hoops  “came  in,”  croquet  would  necessarily  come 
with  them.  Tennis  and  hoops  could  not  exist  together. 
The  hoops  were  fought  off,  but  croquet  has  neverthe¬ 
less  made  some  conquests  of  lost  ground. 

Credit  nost  mentions  some  innovations,  saying  that 
while  the  changes  are  few,  they  are  important,  as 
they  tend  to  greater  precision. 

There  is  no  “rover”  nor  any  “split  shot,”  and  the 
method  of  “making  a  start”  is  entirely  changed. 

Where  once  balls  were  placed  between  the  stake 
and  the  first  wicket,  they  are  now  started  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  ground,  partners  occupying  diagonal 
points. 

The  first  player  whose  ball  stands  at  the  left  of  the 
upper  stake  takes  his  first  shot  across  the  ground  and 
aims  to  strike  his  partner’s  ball.  If  he  succeeds,  two 
shots  are  his  in  which  to  make  the  first  wicket,  and  he 
gains  all  the  advantage ;  for  the  remaining  three 
players  are  entitled  to  only  one  shot  each  in  which  to 
reach,  or  attempt  to  reach,  the  wicket. 

If  he  fails,  however — which,  by  the  way,  he  often 
does — his  opponent  on  the  same  side  of  the  ground 
follows  and  aims  for  either  the  ball  already  played  or 
its  partner,  which  by  this  method  is  in  close  proximity. 
If  he  hits  one  or  the  other,  he  takes  his  two  strokes 
and  aims  to  make  the  wicket. 

Tf  he  fails,  player  number  three  has  two  balls  at  a 
short  distance,  either  of  which  he  may  attack,  and,  in 
the  event  of  success,  he  has  two  shots. 

If  he  in  turn  fails— which  is  hardly  possible — the 
fourth  player  has  all  three  balls  upon  which  to  work. 
Now  if  he  succeeds,  the  last  man  takes  only  his  one 
shot — a  process  of  play  which  certainly  increases  the 
difficulty  of  the  game,  but  at  the  same  time  throws  all 
the  advantage  with  the  early  players  should  they  suc¬ 
ceed  fairly  well. 

In  the  language  of  an  expert,  “  croquet  is  not  an 
athletic  game,  nor  could  it  become  one  unless  balls 
and  mallets  should  become  gigantic  in  size  and  ponder¬ 
ous  in  weight.” 

It  is  a  game  of  skill,  and  the  absence  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  great  physical  exertion  makes  it  an  admirable 
hot  weather  amusement. 

Regarding  it  strictly  as  a  game  of  skill,  however, 
we  think  few  will  assent  willingly  to  the  loss  of  the 
“  split  shot.”  To  know  how  to  handle  the  balls  by  the 
use  of  this  shot  was  the  real  beauty  and  the  real 
science  of  the  game  as  it  was  formerly  known.  The 
long  stroke  at  a  ball  was  practically  the  only  other 
difficult  point,  but  the  diagonal  shot  entirely  across 
the  ground  is  too  difficult  to  be  welcomed  ;  and  a  game 
made  too  difficult  is  spoiled.  The  innovators  have 
given  croquet  players  that  desirable  thing,  “some¬ 
thing  new,”  but  the  new  is  a  questionable  improve¬ 
ment.  _ 

SIMPLE  AND  RELIABLE  DESSERTS. 

AVING  had  some  experience  in  the  boarding  of 
“  farm  hands  ”  for  the  past  four  years,  I  ven¬ 
ture  a  few  suggestions,  which  may  prove  helpful.  I 
live  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the  air  during  summer  is 
so  charged  with  oxygen  that  it  is  especially  conducive 
to  a  good  appetite  ;  and  I  have  felt  the  more  need  of 
good  management  in  buying  and  planning  food  for 
the  meals,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  satisfy 
the  boarders.  One  of  my  main  dependencies  consists 
of  a  dessert  of  some  kind  to  round  off  a  good  dinner 
of  meat  and  vegetables  ;  and  a  dessert,  in  my  opinion, 
means  something  as  appetizing  and  dainty  as  possible, 
to  leave  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  so  I  have  recourse 
to  various  puddings,  which,  though  inexpensive,  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  intended.  I  have  plenty  of  milk, 
but  have  to  buy  eggs.  In  making  soft  custard  I  fre¬ 
quently  substitute  a  tablespoonful  of  corn- starch  for 
egg,  allowing  one  egg  with  the  corn-starch  to  a  quart 
of  milk.  The  soft  custard  with  different  flavorings  is 
used  sometimes  to  pour  over  squares  of  stale  cake  ; 
sometimes  rice  boiled  and  kept  warm  in  a  bowl  till 
ready  for  use,  is  nice  with  cold  custard  poured  round 
it.  The  various  puddings  make  a  change  and  are  al¬ 
ready  flavored.  Rex  vanilla  dissolved  in  cold,  and 
stirred  into  boiling  water,  sweetened  and  cooled  in  a 
mold,  makes  a  very  nice  center  for  a  fancy  pudding, 
and  if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  plenty  of  cream, 
a  pint  whipped  up  and  sweetened  is  excellent  to  pour 
around  it.  Sea-moss  farina,  if  made  exactly  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  is  delicious  as  a  dessert  on  a  warm 


day.  Take  a  quart  of  cold  milk  and  two  tablespoons. 
Fill  one  even  full  of  sea-moss  farina  and  gently  hit  it 
against  the  side  of  the  pail  containing  the  cold  milk, 
and  with  the  second  spoon  in  the  other  hand  stir  as 
the  particles  fall  slowly  into  the  pail.  This  seems  to 
take  a  little  more  time  than  to  mix  the  tablespoonful 
with  a  little  cold  milk  and  stir  into  the  boiling  milk, 
but  the  result  pays  for  the  trouble.  Set  the  pail  in  a 
pot  with  two  quarts  of  cold  water  in  it,  and  let  it 
gradually  come  to  a  boil,  stirring  at  intervals.  By 
the  time  the  pot  is  fairly  boiling  the  milk  will  be 
thickened.  Separate  the  white  from  the  yolk  of  one 
egg,  and  stir  the  beaten  yolk  into  the  hot  milk  and 
let  it  cook  a  short  time  ;  then  remove  from  the  fire 
and  strain  into  another  pail.  Set  this  pail  in  a  dish- 
pan  of  cold  water  and  stir  often,  and  when  lukewarm 
add  the  white  of  the  egg  beaten  stiff,  and  flavoring. 
This  pudding  will  not  be  as  thick  as  blanc  mange, 
but  is  very  nourishing.  If  chocblate  flavor  is  desired, 
the  chocolate  should  be  grated  and  added  when  the 
farina,  is  first  stirred  into  the  cold  milk  so  that  it  will 
be  evenly  dissolved.  Bananas  cut  up,  with  soft  cus¬ 
tard  poured  over,  are  delicious.  A  corn-starch  pud¬ 
ding  with  one  egg  in  it,  and  just  before  setting  it  on 
the  table,  mouthfuls  of  orange  dotted  over  the  top, 
looks  nice.  Apples  pared  and  cut  in  quarters  adorn 
the  top  of  a  one-egg  cottage  pudding  j  ast  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  oven,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  sprinkled 
over,  or,  better  still,  if  you  have  made  sauce  of  dried 
peaches,  place  the  cooked  peaches  in  rows  on  top. 
Sifted  apple  sauce  with  white  of  egg  stirred  in,  sweet¬ 
ened  a  little  and  flavored  with  vanilla,  is  nice  floating 
on  top  of  soft  custard  when  both  are  very  cold.  If 
any  pudding  is  left  from  dinner  it  is  relished  for 
supper  as  a  sauce,  and  thus  does  double  duty  and 
allows  a  new  kind  of  dessert  every  day  8.  n.  H. 


BREAD  AND  BUTTER. 

AVING  called  at  a  neighbor’s  not  long  since,  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  a  very  hot  day, 

I  found  her  baking  bread,  and  the  house  like  an  oven. 

I  asked  her  if  she  never  baked  in  the  morning. 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thirg  ;  how  could  you  do 
it  ?”  she  replied,  greatiy  to  my  astonishment. 

I  set  the  yeast  or  emptyings  (I  use  Yeast  Foam,  the 
compressed  cakes)  about  one  o’clock  the  day  before  I 
wish  to  bake  ;  by  nine  that  evening  it  is  light.  Three 
sifterfuls  (Hunter’s)  of  flour  will  make  five  loaves  of 
bread.  I  mix  with  cool  water  in  hot  weather,  and  if 
it  is  patent  flour  I  mix  it  very  stiff  and  knead  but 
little.  It  takes  more  flour  of  spring  wheat  to  make 
the  same  amount  of  bread,  and  more  kneading.  I 
have  found  that  out  by  experience.  I  spread  a  light 
cloth  over  the  pan,  and  by  five  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  bread  is  light,  the  pan  rounded  full.  1  make 
into  loaves  disturbing  or  kneading  as  little  as  possible 
and  by  the  time  the  oven  is  hot,  the  bread  is  ready  to 
bake,  and  is  all  out  of  the  oven  before  eight  o’clock. 
Rolls  and  biscuits  I  often  make  with  the  bread  and 
they  are  ready  for  the  seven  o’clock  breakfast 

When  one  does  not  and  cannot  have  the  conveniences 
of  a  dairy  house  or  good  cellar,  many  ways  may  be 
devised  to  supply  the  deficiencies  or  take  their  places. 
We  make  about  40  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  and 
deliver  it  to  private  customers  in  town  each  Saturday. 
We  have  a  Cabinet  creamery  ;  the  water  from  the 
windmill  all  passes  through  it,  and  thence  in  pipes  to 
the  stockyard  cistern.  The  milk  is  skimmed  while 
sweet  into  tin  pails  holding  12  quarts  each,  fitted  with 
tight  covers.  Every  time  fresn  cream  is  added  it  is 
well  stirred,  so  that  all  will  ripen  evenly.  These  pails 
are  hung  in  a  deep,  dry  cistern  having  a  tight  door 
over  the  top.  We  churn  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays — using  a  barrel  churn — at  a  temperature  of  00 
degrees  in  summer  and  02  to  04  degrees  in  winter. 
Our  dairy  thermometer  is  indispensable.  The  cream 
is  churned  ur  til  butter  comes  the  size  of  wheat  ker¬ 
nels  ;  the  buttermilk  is  then  drawn  off  and  a  pail  of 
brine  strained  in.  The  churn  revolves  a  few  times 
very  fast,  the  brine  is  drawn  off  and  two  pailfuls  of 
clear  water  are  used  ;  or  water  is  added  until  it  runs 
free  from  color.  Thus  the  butter-milk  is  all  out  of  the 
butter  before  the  latter  leaves  the  churn  and  it 
requires  no  working  to  get  it  out — working  which 
would  spoil  the  grain  of  the  butter  and  give  it  a  salvy 
appearance.  It  is  placed  in  the  butter  bowl  and  salted 
— one-half  ounce  to  a  pound — worked  just  enough  to 
mix  in  the  salt,  then  packed  in  a  covered  tin  pail  and 
hung  in  the  cistern.  At  night  Cold  water  is  put  in  the 
butter  bowl,  and  the  next  morning  before  a  fire  is 
built  the  butter  is  made  into  rolls,  hard,  solid  and 
waxy;  each  is  wrapped  in  white  muslin  and  all  are 
placed  in  a  galvanized-iron  butter  box  and  hung  again 
in  the  cistern.  When  we  deliver  it,  each  roll  is 
wrapped  in  a  newspaper  and  so  handed  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  hard  and  firm.  This  is  when  the  thermometer 
is  90  degrees  in  the  shade  or  more,  while  others  pack 
their  butter  in  jars  and  bowls  to  prevent  its  running 
away  and  get  much  less  per  pound  even  if  the  butter 
is  as  good  otherwise.  “  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention”  and  in  knowing  how,  and  planning  out  our 
work,  life  can  be  made  much  easier  ;  time  may  also  be 
found  for  reading  and  cultivating  the  mind,  and  get¬ 
ting  glimpses  into  the  outside  world.  Thus  we  need 
not  endure  the  same  monotonous  round,  with  no 
change.  mbs.  fkkd  c.  Johnson. 


AN  ENDLESS  WARFARE. 

woman’s  life  is  an  endless  warefare  against 
dirt,  and  it  overcomes  her  at  last.”  To  con¬ 
fess  that  our  sex  should  spend  the  years  of  earthly 
existence  in  such  a  fruitless  warfare,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  humiliating.  That  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  denied.  If  the  army  of  women  .conducting 
this  campaign  could  but  be  victorious  the  matter  might 
assume  a  different  aspect,  but  “it  overcomes  her  at 
last,”  and  she  goes  down  to  her  grave  leaving  her 
broom,  cleaning  cloths  and  other  weapons  of  warfare 
as  a  legacy  for  some  other  woman,  who  takes  up  the 
work  where  it  was  left  off  and  leaves  off  the  work 
where  it  was  begun  ;  for  each  one  finds  as  much  dirt 
to  war  a/ainst  and  scrubs  as  hard  as  though  she  were 
the  only  one  who  had  fought  this  good  (?)  fight. 

Is  it  not  deplorable  that  so  many  of  the  women  of 
this  age  let  scrubbing  and  cleaning  enter  so  largely 
into  their  lives  ?  Mothers  scrub  until  their  nerve 
force  is  exhausted — or  as  they  sometimes  express  it, 
until  they  are  “worn  threadbare.”  Then  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  children,  who  have  a  right  to  demand  the 
best,  have  only  that  worn-out  part  of  mother  that 
lacks  energy  to  serve  longer.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  A  well-kept  home  is  greatly  to  be  desired  and 
cleanliness  is  now,  as  always,  next  to  Godliness  ;  but 
when  the  wife  and  mother  puts  all  her  strength, 
mental  and  physical,  into  the  cleaning  pail,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  well-kept  home  and  becomes  a  clean  house 
only,  entirely  devoid  of  the  home  spirit. 

But  the  work  has  to  be  done,  some  one  says.  To  be 
sure  it  has,  and  often  the  houseworker  is  not  only 
housekeeper,  but  nursery  maid  and  family  seamstress 
as  well.  It  is  because  of  this  weight  of  work  and  care 
that  she  should  strive  to  be  the  conqueror  rather  than 
the  conquered  and  she  should,  if  need  be,  slight  the 
non-essentials  for  the  sake  of  t'.e  wee  ones  who  need 
and  should  have  the  best  part  of  mother. 

So  much  is  expected  of  woman  in  these  days  that 
she  cannot  safely  live  in  the  kitchen  to  the  neglect  of 
everything  else.  The  little  ones  will  be  men  and 
women  one  day,  and  soon — -so  very  soon,  while  they 
are  yet  but  lads  and  lasses — they  will  come  to  mother 
with  questions  that  will  require  a  scholar  to  answer. 
How  proud  they  are  of  mother  when  she  can  assist 
them  to  solve  the  knotty  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  a  feeling  of  disappointment  comes  over 
her  as  she  sends  them  away  without  the  cov  :ted  help, 
realizing  as  she  does  that  not  only  has  she  not  added 
to  her  school-girl  knowledge,  but  that  that  has  taken 
flight.  Then,  too,  mother  may  not  neglect  the  daily 
paper,  else  she  will  lose  sight  of  the  outside  world, 
and  there  will  be  great  danger  of  finding  herself  in  an 
awkward  position  in  a  general  conversation.  This 
suggests  the  thought  that  too  many  neglect  a  privi¬ 
lege  that  might  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
Upon  the  husband’s  return,  the  conversation  is  apt  to 
be  made  up  largely  of  Mary’s  carelessness  in  doing 
this  or  not  doing  that,  and  other  annoyances  that  have 
made  up  the  day.  The  husband  is  all  sympathy,  and 
feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  be  interested,  but  it 
would  be  pleasanter  and  better  for  both  if  such  sub¬ 
jects  were  set  aside  and  the  more  vital  questions  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Some  tired  wife  says,  “  How  can  I  know  something 
of  everything,  instruct  my  children,  talk  politics  with 
my  husband,  and  art  and  science  with  my  callers  ?  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  of  me  with  my  babies.”  It  is  not 
too  much  ;  not  more  than  you  would  wish  to  do,  and 
not  more  than  many  a  busy  mother  has  done,  and 
therefore  it  can  be  done  again.  But  it  requires  the 
tact  and  planning  of  a  general  to  put  every  moment 
to  its  proper  use  of  work  or  rest,  and  to  discriminate 
between  the  superficial  and  the  real. 

But,  above  all,  you  must  drop  out  from  the  ranks  of 
those  that  war  against  dirt  continually,  and  admit 
other  interests  into  your  life.  You  will  then  realize 
for  the  first  time  how  narrow  has  been  jour  existence 
and  how  barely  you  have  escaped  being  overcome  at 
the  last.  F.  m.  x. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Robes  de  Nult  of  tennis  flannel  are  warm, 
soft  and  easily  laundered.  kent. 

Jelly. — Grape  and  almost  any  dark 
fruit  jelly  is  as  good,  and  much  nicer 
looking,  made  with  about  one-third 
apple.  x. 

To  Use  While  Green. — Green  tomatoes 
sliced,  rolled  in  flour,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  fried  in  butter  are  a 

nice  dish.  m. 

High  Sleeves. — From  pictures  in  The 
Queen,  an  English  publication,  I  notice 
that  the  ladies  in  the  family  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  do  not  follow  the  prevailing 
fashion  as  to  h'gh  sleeves.  n.  p. 

Ice  Cream  for  Small  People.— For  break¬ 
fast  if  one  has  time  a  pretty  and  whole¬ 
some  dish  is  white  meal  cooked  in  milk 
and  served  with  cream  and  sugar.  The 
young  folks  call  it  hot  ice  cream.  1.  m  b. 

The  End  of  a  Seam. — A  seamstress 
taught  me  that  when  sewing  on  a  ma¬ 
chine  it  would  answer  just  as  well,  in¬ 
stead  of  tying  the  thread  at  the  end  of  a 
seam,  to  turn  and  restitch  for  a  short 
distance,  and  it  is  much  easier. 

GERALDINE. 

Leaky  Wash  Boilers. — I  knew  a  leaky 
wash  boiler  to  be  used  for  months.  Be¬ 
fore  putting  water  into  it,  dry  wheat 
flour  was  carefully  smoothed  down  in- 
s'de  over  the  leak  and  some  water  dashed 
on  this.  Not  a  drop  of  water  penetrated 
the  flour.  mbs.  l.  n. 

Stirred  Graham  Bread.— An  excellent 
rule  for  Graham  bread  is  2%  cupfuls  of 
sour  thick  skimmed  milk,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  salt,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  four 
cupfuls  of  Graham  flour ;  let  rise  two 
hours,  bake  three-fourths  of  an  hour  in 
a  moderate  oven.  mrs.  m. 

Velvet  Sponge  Cake.— Beat  four  eggs 
and  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  well  together, 
add  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  and  lemon  flavor¬ 
ing.  Finish  with  two-thirds  of  a  cupful 
of  boiling  water,  just  as  it  is  ready  for 
the  oven.  x 

Clean  feet  coverings  cannot  be  demand¬ 
ed  of  a  family  when  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  provided  in  the  way  of  a  broom, 
mats,  or  scrapers  upon  which  they  may 
clean  them.  Very  many  housekeepers 
would  not  have  dirty  floors  to  complain 
of  ard  scrub  if  they  provided  the  means 
and  insisted  upon  their  use.  m. 

The  “Shut-Ins." — Does  your  home  con¬ 
tain  one?  A  little  thoughtfulness  makes 
so  much  difference  to  the  sufferers.  See 
that  the  invalid’s  room  is  as  attractive 
as  loving  hands  can  make  it.  Donate 
one  or  more  of  your  prettiest  plants  to 
it.  Do  the  sick  ones  all  the  good  you 
can,  and  you  cannot  but  realize  how 
little  thinys — such  as  you  and  I  can  do — 
will  help  make  this  world  better  and 
brighter.  A.  a.  c. 

Besides  Clarifying. — Slices  of  raw  po¬ 
tato  added  frequently  to  the  fat  in  which 
cakes  are  being  fried,  will  prevent 
scorching  and  destroy  that  disagreeable 
odor  that  seems  to  have  a  propensity  to 
invade  every  room  in  the  house.  They 
will  also  allow  one  to  keep  the  fat  at 
that  high  temperature  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  perfection  of  raised  cakes  or 
doughnuts.  Also  half  suet,  with  a  little 
vinegar  added,  is  just  as  good  as  lard  to 
fry  cakes  in,  and  tbat  means  something 
at  the  present  price  of  lard.  f.  s.  w. 

All  the  World  In  Comparison.— We  ques¬ 
tion  whether  even  a  visit  to  the  Fair  it¬ 
self  could  give  the  average  observer  half 
so  good  an  idea  of  comparative  types  as 
the  page  of  these  by  the  artist  of  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar,  DuBois  Knight.  To  see  tbe 
sleepy  Esquimau  close  beside  the  full- 
faced,  languorous  Algerian ;  the  hard- 
featured  Apache  Indian  beside  the  full¬ 
lipped  Ceylonese  ;  the  sensuous  and  cruel 
Turk  beside  the  amicably  appearing  in¬ 
habitant  of  Java,  is  not  often  given  to 
the  American  at  home.  Even  at  the 
World’s  Fair  these  must  be  sought  out ; 
but  on  the  pictured  page  about  30  of  these 


When  Buby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


natural  types  may  be  seen  side  by  side 
without  the  outlay  of  either  money  or 
the  time,  which  at  the  Fair  is  as  precious 
as  money. 

Grape  Pudding. — One  pint  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  shortening  ;  salt  to  season  ; 
mix  with  water.  Pour  this  batter  over 
the  grapes  and  sugar,  which  should  be 
in  the  bottom  of  a  pudding  dish  ;  bake 
and  serve  with  cream.  Any  other  fruit 
can  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Sunshine  in  the  Hospital.— Some  people 
were  visiting  a  large  hospital,  and  the 
manager  informed  them  that  the  patients 
on  the  north  side  of  the  building  never 
recover  ;  they  move  them  to  one  of  the 
sunny  sides  as  soon  as  there  are  any  va¬ 
cant  places.  He  also  remarked  that  they 
considered  the  south  rooms  the  most 
healthful.  People,  like  plants,  must  hive 
sunshine.  l.  e  s. 

Uses  Of  Oil  Cloth. — I  am  a  firm  believer 
that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  oil 
cloth  for  pantry  shelves.  Tack  securely 
at  the  back  corners,  and  they  will  always 
be  in  place.  For  cupboard  shelves,  noth¬ 
ing  can  equal  it,  and  back  of  the  kitchen 
stove,  table,  sink,  and  the  towel,  should 
always  be  tacked  pieces  to  match  the 
one  covering  the  table.  It’s  very  much 
more  easily  cleaned  than  painted  walls, 
and  gives  the  kitchen  an  attractive  look. 

Veal  Salad. — This  is  nearly  as  good  as 
chicken  if  well  prepared  :  One  coffee  cup¬ 
ful  of  chopped  veal,  one  half  of  a  sma’l 
cabbage,  one  half  a  cupful  of  vinegar, 
one-half  a  cupful  of  cream  (well  sweet¬ 
ened),  one  tablespoonful  of  mustard,  the 
yolk  of  one  egg.  Mix  egg  and  mustard, 
and  cook ;  add  salt  and  a  very  little 
Cayenne  pepper,  add  the  vinegar  little 
by  little  while  it  cooks,  stirring  in  the 
cream  as  it  cools.  Then  pour  the  dress- 
in/  over  the  finely-chopped  veal  and  cab¬ 
bage.  N.  P. 

Lotus  Club  Clam  Soup.— The  Seaside 
Torch,  supposed  to  give  light  on  all 
topics,  thus  illumines  the  question  of 
clam  soup :  Chop  fine  30  large  clams, 
strain  the  liquor  and  put  into  a  boiler 
with  2 %  quarts  of  cold  water;  let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  then  add  one  pound  of  salt 
pork,  one  large  onion,  a  tablespoonful  of 
parsley  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  mace. 
Mix  four  even  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 
Stir  into  the  boiling  soup  and  boil  hard 
half  an  hour.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
and  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  one  pint  of  hot  milk.  Do  not 
put  on  the  fire  again. 

Potted  Calf's  Liver. — Sara  Sedgwick  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  tells  howto  prepare 
this  dainty  :  In  a  soup  pot  fry  several 
slices  of  salt  pork  until  the  fat  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  then  fry  a  calf’s  liver  in  this  fat, 
browning  well  upon  both  sides.  Now 
add  some  rich,  highly  seasoned  soup 
stcck  and  cook  slowly,  closely  covered, 
until  very  tender.  Remove  the  liver  to 
an  earthen  dish,  pour  the  gravy  over  it 
and  allow  it  to  stand  until  cold.  Mince 
tine  and  pound  to  a  paste,  adding  suffi¬ 
cient  gravy  to  moisten  well.  Work  in  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter 
and  a  little  ljmon  juice.  Rub  it  through 
a  wire  sieve,  then  pack  in  small  earthen 
dishes  and  cover  with  melted  butter  to 
exclude  the  air.  In  case  you  have  no  soup 
stock  at  hand,  substitute  water  and  add 
vegetables,  herbs  and  spices,  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  soup  stock.  In  this  case  more  butter 
should  be  used  in  mixing  the  paste ;  but 
even  then  it  will  not  be  as  fine  and  richly 
flavored  as  when  prepared  with  stock. 
If  set  in  a  cold  place,  this  potted  liver 
will  keep  for  weeks. 

The  Amaryllis  Queen  and  Her  Court.— A 

California  correspondent  of  Eastern  Flor¬ 
ists’  publication  is  Mrs.  Theodosia  B. 
Shepherd.  During  the  past  amaryllis 
season,  Mrs.  Shepherd  had  about  1,500 
seedlings  of  this  showy  plant  in  flower  in 
her  garden.  Many  of  the  amaryllis  in 
this  collection  are  seedlings  from  seed¬ 
lings  and  show  a  marked  advance  on  the 
old  varieties.  For  hybridizing,  Mrs. 
Shepherd  has  used  mostly  Defiance, 
Vittata,  Oriflamme  and  Empress  of  India. 
The  most  valuable  of  all,  she  thinks,  are 
seedlings  from  Empress  of  India,  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  flower  from  most  of  the  other 
varieties,  the  tube  to  the  flower  being 
very  short,  petals  broad,  and  the  flower 
flaring  and  graceful  in  shape.  These 
seedlings  are  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  original  Empress  of  India.  The 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adw. 


broadest  petal  measures  nearly  three 
inches  across,  the  flowers  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  The  petals  are  delicately 
waved  and  curved  at  the  edges,  and 
scarcely  any  two  flowers  are  alike.  They 
are  marked  with  white  about  half  way 
through  the  center  of  each  petal,  some¬ 
times  forming  a  white  star.  Others  are 
feathered  and  shaded  or  lined,  all  marked 
most  beautifully.  The  flowers  keep  well 
and  there  are  from  four  to  six  on  a  stem. 
Color,  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  red 
of  any  of  the  amaryllis,  and  glitters  in 
the  sunshine. 

Amaryllis  In  White,  Pea-green  and 
Clouded  Red. — Among  the  other  seedling 
amaryllis  are  many  white  ones,  most 
graceful  flowers,  some  of  them  exquisitely 
crinkled  and  frilled  on  the  edges  of  the 
petals.  Soms  of  the  flowers  have  seven 
and  eight  petals,  some  are  almost  yellow 
with  red  markings,  others  white,  shaded 
delicate  pea-green  and  lined  with  crim 
son.  One  beautiful  one  is  of  an  entirely 
new  shade,  a  very  light-clouded  red,  ai 
most  pink,  with  lines  of  white  and  darker 
red.  One  brilliant,  flaring  flower,  even 
more  pronounced  in  shape  than  the  Em 
press  of  India,  a  seedling  from  an  un¬ 
known  species,  is  entirely  different  frem 
any  of  the  rest  in  its  combination  of  red 
yellow  and  green.  Mrs.  Shepherd  con¬ 
siders  the  Empress  of  India  the  mosi 
valuable  of  all,  as  it  blooms  at  intervals 
during  the  entire  year  and  gives  from 
four  to  six  flowers  to  the  stem.  Defiance 
she  also  considers  very  valuable,  as  it 
blooms  so  long  and  at  intervals  during 
most  of  the  yeir.  The  flowers  are  very 
large  and  give  six  to  eight  to  the  stem 

Don't  Sleep  in  Linen.— That  linen  is 
not  the  ideal  bed  dressing  after  all,  h.is 
at  last  occurred  to  a  writer  in  the  Re¬ 
corder.  We  are  glad  to  find  one  woman 
who  agrees  with  our  own  long  cherished 
conviction.  She  notes  the  fact  that  the 
world,  or  this  part  of  it  at  least,  is  full 
of  housekeepers  who  think  that  there  is 
no  material  for  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
comparable  to  linen.  They  don’t  always 
have  it,  to  be  sure,  because  it  is  expen¬ 
sive,  but  they  always  covet  it  and  finger 
the  shining  breadths  lovingly.  But  the 
truth  about  linen  is  that  it  isn’t  the  ideal 
dressing  for  beds  at  all.  It  is  cold  ana 
slippery  and  insures  sensitive  persons 
the  dream  of  sleeping  on  an  iceberg. 
Besides  that,  it  wrinkles  and  tumbles  in 
spite  of  its  heavier  body  much  more  than 
cotton  does,  giving  a  bed  after  one 
night’s  use  a  most  slovenly  and  unin 
viting  appearance.  Nobody  recomm.nds 
linen  for  body  wear.  Its  firm  texture 
and  hard  surface  make  it  wholly  non¬ 
absorbent.  It  allows  the  body  to  be¬ 
come  chilled  by  refusing  the  per.-pira- 
tion,  and  so  has  been  known  to  bring  on 
serious  i  lness.  For  outside  wear  in 
summer  linen  may  be  tolerated  as  clotn- 
ing  but  nowhere  else.  For  table  service, 
for  the  toilet  and  for  minot  ornamental 
details  linen  is  simply  invaluable — its 
smoothness  of  texture,  its  brilliancy, 
which  laundering  even  increase  ;,  its  ex 
quisite  freshness  make  it  the  one  fabric 
fit  to  drape  the  dining  table  and  to  ut,r 
in  the  toilet,  while  its  suitability  fi  r 
needlework  decoration  makes  it  admir¬ 
able  for  all  kinds  of  fancy  work.  And 
heie  it  is  rightfully  used,  but  to  wear 
next  to  the  skin  and  to  sleep  in — no. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentlor 
Thi  Bubal. 


To  Restore 

hair  which 
has  become  thin, 
and  keep  the  scalp 
clean  and  healthy,  use 

AVER’S 

HAIR  VIGOR 

It  prevents  the  hair 
from  falling  out 
or  turning  gray. 

The  best 

Dressing 


YOU  NEED  NOT  PEAR 

that  people  -will  know  your  hair  Is  dyed  If 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature, 

Ms  Hair  Dye 

It  imparts  a  ff  lossy  color  and  fresh  life  to  the 
hair.  Price,  mi.  Olllce,  30  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a  good 
deal  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top’’  or 
“pearl  glass.”  You  will  have  no 
more  trouble  with  breaking  from 
heat.  You  will  have  clear  glass 
instead  of  misty  ;  fine  instead  of 
rough  ;  right  shape  instead  of 
wrong ;  and  uniform,  one  the  same 
as  another. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


05c,  And  your  money  back 
^  if  you  want  it — Vacuum 
Leather  Oil  that  saves  the 
life  of  leather. 

Patent  lam bskin-wit h- wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


{“WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.”  § 


PILLS 

(T  asteless— Effectual.) 

for  a  1.1. 

NERVOUS 

DISORDERS. 

Such  as  Sick  Headache,  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  $ 
Stomach,  Giddiness,  Fullness.  Swelling  after 
Meals,  Dizziness,  Drowsiness,  Chills,  Flush¬ 
ings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the 
Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep.  Frightful  Dreams,  All 
Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  and  Ir¬ 
regularities  Incidental  to  Ladies. 

Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Solublo  Coating. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  2!»  cents  a  Box. 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 
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BALING 
PRESSES 

B  Ail  1/1  Ain  o 


ALL  KINDS. 

HORSE  and 
f  STEAM  POWER. 

Address  Manuf’ra. 

f'COLLlNS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY.  ILL. 


When  comparing  other  fences  with  the  Page.  We 
nave  no  desire  to  see  the  others  abolished,  as  some 
people  preler  a  weaker  and  so-culled  cheaper 
article,  and  we  could  cot  supply  the  demand,  It  the 
I'uge  wus  suddenly  adopted  by  all  classes.  W  t*  1 
also  represents  the  number  of  crosswires  per  rod. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

direct  to  YOU  at  Agents’  prices.  Write  for  our 
GUARANTEE. 

Address  Box  1385,  Niles,  Ohio. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  or  — 

rhe  Rural  IMew-  Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  t3f~They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  BATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Urst  insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 26  cents 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

line  leaded . .  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  *1  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

X3T~ ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PIUCE  ONLY_#J 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Otlice  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  KUKAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Oor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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HELP. 


As  is  stated  elsewhere,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  propose  to  start  a  collection 
agency  or  settle  disputes  between  ship¬ 
pers  and  sellers.  Yet,  now  and  then,  it 
seems  Decessary  to  exert  what  influence 
we  can  bring  to  bear  to  help  our  readers 
to  collect  their  just  dues.  Of  course,  a 
word  from  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y. 
carries  a  gond  deal  of  weight,  and  no 
man  would  have  us  advertise  him  as  dis¬ 
honest  if  he  could  avoid  it.  In  the  case 
described  this  week  we  feel  that  we  have 
simply  done  our  duty  by  a  deserving 
friend  and  subscriber.  This  incident 
shows  something  of  the  power  for  good 
that  may  be  exercised  by  an  independent 
and  fearless  paper.  It  seems  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  that  this  case  ought  to  show  read¬ 
ers  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have 
“  a  friend  at  court.”  We  don’t  know  of 
any  better  argument  they  can  give  in 
soliciting  friends  or  neighbors  to  sub- 

seribe-  2  2  2 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  straightened  out  a 
number  of  such  cases  and  never  made 
any  charge  for  doing  it.  We  have  never 
yet  been  obliged  to  employ  a  lawyer  on 
such  cases,  nor  have  we  found  it  often 
necessary  to  publish  the  names  of  lag¬ 
ging  dealers.  As  a  rule,  these  are  quite 
willing  to  come  to  time  rather  than  face 
an  advertisement  of  their  doings,  because 
they  know  The  R  N.-Y.  goes  everywhere 
and  would  carry  the  news  to  thousands 
of  shipDers.  We  try  to  be  just  and  if  it 
seemed  evident  that  the  shipper  was  at 
fault  we  would  quickly  tell  him  so. 
Some  folks  never  even  thank  us  for  such 
work.  Others  show  their  appreciation 
in  a  practical  way.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Anable  says : 

The  business  men  of  this  town  are  watching  the 
result  of  vonr  tussle  with  this  commlsslon-man  and 
If  you  are  successful  It  will  certainly  be  a  feather  In 
the  cap  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  .  .  .  The  circulation  of 
The  U.  N.-Y  shall  be  increased  In  Naples. 

We  can  readily  stand  such  an  increase 
from  every  village  in  the  country  ! 

8  3  8 

The  following  singular  statement  of 
conditions  comes  to  us.  A  foreigner  has 
bought  a  little  place  in  the  country  and 
wants  to  keep  a  cow,  horse,  chickens 
and  pig  and  to  make  a  good  kitchen  gar¬ 
den.  This  person  can  read  English  well, 
but  is  quite  deaf,  and  hence  unable  to 
learn  to  speak  the  language  well  or  to 
understand  others  perfectly.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible  to  depend  on  the  verbal 
advice  of  neighbors  and  he  must  read  in 
order  to  start  properly.  Cm  it  be  done? 
Certainly,  with  the  following  outfit  he 
can  easily  carry  out  his  plans : 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  (one  year)..  $1.00 


Tne  Business  Men .  40 

New  Potato  Culture .  4't 

My  Handkerchief  Garden .  20 

Mushroom  Culture .  1.50 

Total .  $3.50 


The  Mushroom  Culture  is  put  in  the 
list  because  this  party  says  “they  can¬ 
not  do  good  cooking  without  mush¬ 
rooms.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  ready  to 
answer  all  questions  that  are  not  made 
clear  in  the  books.  A  little  book  by 
Fred  Grundy  that  is  now  in  press  will 
also  be  of  great  value.  The  retail  price 
of  the  above  named  list  is  $3.50,  but  we 
will  send  all  for  $3  in  cash,  and  this  is 
but  a  sample  of  the  bargains  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  with  those  who  order 
books  with  their  papers. 

8  8  8 

The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  keep  all  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertisements  out  of  its  columns. 
Is  this  any  advantage  to  the  average 
reader  ?  That  is  worth  thinking  about, 
and  the  following  note  from  our  Illinois 
subscriber  may  help  the  thinking  : 

A  paper  admitting  411  kinds  of  advertisements 
says  practically  to  Its  readers,  “  Here  they  are,  all 
kinds  or  them— keep  your  eyes  open.”  Honest  ad¬ 
vertisements  In  such  papers  are  viewed  with  suspi¬ 
cion.  It  follows  that  an  honest  person  advertising 
In  them  will  not  receive  the  worth  of  his  money 


Further,  many  frauds  exist  that  could  not  do  so 
except  by  thebeipof  such  papers.  This  fact  makes 
the  papers  accessories  to  the  crime  or  offense.  Yet 
It  Is  sometimes  good  for  a  person  to  “have  his  eye¬ 
teeth  cut  ” 

We  prefer  not  to  print  a  paper  on 
which  readers  may  “cut  their  eye 
teeth.”  That  is  a  painful  operation, 
and  causes  soreness ! 


CROP  AND  MARKET  N0TBS. 

Green  corn  Is  scarce. 

The  hop  market  Is  dull. 

Dried  fruits  are  looking  up. 

Receipts  of  plums  are  light. 

Beeswax  Is  quiet  at  25  cents. 

Hay  Is  dull  and  a  trifle  lower. 

Choice  stock  makes  quick  sales. 

Dima  beans  are  In  good  demand. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  doing  better. 

Brains  are  good  packing  material. 

Red  app.es  are  scarce  and  wanted. 

Water-melons  are  on  their  last  legs. 

Pears  are  active  for  all  except  Kelffer. 

Cauliflower  Is,  much  of  It,  of  poor-quality. 

New  York  potatoes  arriving  are  very  poor. 

Choice  pickling  cucumbers  are  not  plenty. 

Peaches  knock  out  the  other  fruits  this  year. 

Onions  are  In  large  supply  and  trade  Is  quiet. 

Straw  is  somewhat  higher  with  a  good  demand. 

This  Is  a  poor  time  to  sell  the  sheep  and  lambs. 

Tomatoes  are  plentiful  and  the  market  Is  quiet. 

Choice  cheese  Is  firm  at  slightly  advanced  prices. 

Baritetts  are  the  leading  varieties  of  pears  In  mar¬ 
ket  now. 

Eggs  are  higher  under  light  supply  and  strong 
demand 

Potatoes  are  quite  plentiful  at  present,  and  prices 
are  lower. 

Prospects  are  good  for  an  abundance  of  plums  in 
this  market. 

Choice,  hand-picked  apples  are  not  plenty,  and  the 
price  Is  good. 

The  market  has  been  glutted  recently  with  the 
Held  mushrooms. 

Fatten  the  poultry  well  before  shipping,  whether 
sent  alive  or  dressed. 

ProspectB  are  that  the  acreage  of  wheat  sown  this 
fall  will  be  smaller  than  usual. 

Best  grades  of  but'er  are  Arm,  with  an  advance 
ranging  somewhere  near  a  cent  a  pound. 

Peaches  are  not  arriving  In  excessive  quantities, 
and  the  demand  is  good  at  higher  prices. 

Five  hundred  tone  of  honey  Is  the  estimated  yield 
of  Riverside  County,  Cal.,  this  year.  Oh,  how  sweet! 

Several  cases  of  poisoning  by  mistaking  toadstools 
for  mushrooms  have  occurred  In  New  Jersey  re¬ 
cently. 

Apple  growers  are  again  advised  against  the  use 
of  tDe  pony  barrels  Nothing  but  less  can  come  from 
a  persistent  use  of  these. 

The  Dondon  Lancet  has  been  investigating  the  Ice 
used  In  i hat  city ,  aad  while  It  finds  that  nearly  all 
natural  Ice  Is  bad.  the  artificial  ice  Is  all  right. 

Short  weight  In  hay  Is  complained  of,  and  this  Is 
attributed  in  many  cases  to  the  pi  essers  who  are  paid 
by  the  ton.  The  sellers  are  the  sufferers,  however. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  French  wheat  crop  this  sea¬ 
son  will  reach  about  300,000,000  bushels,  while  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  country  will  be  340.000,000  bushels. 

Most  of  the  windfall  fruits,  the  remnants  of  the 
hurricanes  of  a  couple  of  weeks  since,  are  cleaned 
up,  and  the  marxet  Is  In  better  shape  In  consequence. 

And  now  the  Californians  are  reported  to  be  about 
to  ask  Congress  for  higher  duties  on  dried  fruits,  a 
rate  on  some  nearly  equaling  the  average  selling 
price,  being,  they  think,  about  right. 

The  grape  market  is  tne  dullest  of  all  the  fruit 
markets,  and  the  reason  Is  that  most  of  the  stock  is 
lmperlectly  ripened,  sour  and  not  wanted.  Good, 
sweet  grapes  would  sell  well  if  they  were  to  be  had. 

Tne  reports  coming  to  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Department  of  monthly  crop  bulletins  snow  tnat  the 
total  yield  of  corn  this  year  will  exceed  200,000,000 
bushels,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State  except 
In  1889. 

The  Combined  Grape  Show  and  Horticultural  In¬ 
stitute  will  be  held  at  Ripley,  N.  Y„  September  21-13. 
The  committee  announce  immense  display,  good 
speaking,  tine  music,  no  admission  fees,  everybody 
invited. 

A  smart  woman  or  girl  Is  said  to  earn  $2  or  $1.10  per 
day  garnering  and  packing  fruit  in  the  California 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Laborers  there  board 
tnemselves,  however,  which  Is  not  always  the  case 
in  the  East. 

As  indication  of  the  Intelligence  of  Scotch  collie 
dogs,  an  Albany,  N.  Y.  dog  fancier  gravely  tells  of 
two  Imported  collies  that  actually  watched  their 
chance  and  successfully  shipped  themselves  back  to 
Scotland  from  New  York  city. 

A  derelict  vessel,  sailing  originally  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Egypt,  was  towed  Into  thl- port  this  week.  Her 
cargo  was  rags  and  bones,  the  latter  oelng  estimated 
as  one-fourth  to  one  third  the  bones  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  They  were  Intended  to  be  used  in  making  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

The  first  cranberries  came  from  Cape  Cod  during 
the  last  days  of  August.  Tnere  Is  little  demand  as 
yet,  and  sales  are  slow  at  low  prices.  The  crop  of 
cranberries  on  tne  Cape  Is  reported  to  be  a  heavy 
one,  and  in  fact  all  the  producing  sections  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  nave  a  large  yield  this  year. 

A  Washington  man  has  invented  a  hop  picker.  The 
vines  are  shuved  into  a  cylinder  like  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  leaves  are  separated  from  the  hops 
by  a  breeze  generated  from  the  rapid-  revolution  of 


the  cylinder.  The  machine  performs  this  function 
to  a  nicety,  but  the  question  to  be  decided  is  whether 
or  not  the  lupultne  escapes  from  the  burr  or  the 
blossom  is  materially  injured  by  the  operation. 

The  Associated  Banks  of  New  Orleans  have  adopted 
a  plan  whereby  the  question  of  moving  the  cotton 
crop  has  been  solved.  Certificates  of  deposit  are  to 
be  Issued  to  persons  having  money  In  bank,  payable 
to  themselves  or  bearer,  in  denominations  of  $5,  $10 
and  $20  or  more,  through  the  Clearing  House. 

Secretary  Morton  has  appointed  as  statistician  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  L.  P.  Stephens,  a 
newspaper  man  of  Columbus,  O.  The  position  pays 
$1,200  per  annum,  and  the  successful  applicant  was 
recommended  by  a  large  number  of  politicians,  we 
are  told,  but  of  his  qualifications  the  report  Is  silent. 

Since  the  open  seas  n  has  prevailed  on  grouse  a 
very  large  quantity  of  old  birds  have  appeared, 
which  had  been  carried  over  from  last  season  at 
various  Western  points.  The  birds  are  frozen  and, 
as  a  rule,  have  not  kept  very  well,  some  being  almost 
worthless,  and  they  receive  little  attention  on  this 
market. 

A  terrific  storm  struck  Corning.  N.  Y.,  and  several 
neighboring  towns  Thursday  afternoon.  The  wind 
tore  down  trees  and  scattered  everything  in  Its  way. 
Following  the  wind  came  one  of  the  heaviest  elec¬ 
trical  storms  ever  seen  there  and  after  this  hall  de¬ 
scended  for  half  an  hour.  Thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  tobacco  and  other  crops  were  totally  ruined 
In  Corning  and  the  Chemung  and  Cohocton  Valleys. 

The  Governor  of  Honduras  has  offered  to  send  to 
this  count-y  some  of  the  stingless  bees  which  make 
honey  lor  the  people  of  Central  America.  It  Is  said 
that  the  stingless  bees  cannot  endure  our  climate. 
If  that  Is  so,  we  don't  want  them;  but  as  the  honey 
they  produce  has  an  aromattc  perfume  and  a  deli¬ 
cious  flavor,  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  tariff 
duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  might  be  very  glad  to 
get  It. 

Some  time  back  the  Canadian  Government  re¬ 
quested  the  British  authorities  to  send  (at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  former)  two  cattle  experts  to  Canada  to 
Investigate  whetner  contagious  pleuro-pneumonla 
actually  exists  there.  The  request  has  been  refused, 
the  British  Government  preferring  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  its  vetertnary  examiners  at  the  port  of 
debarkation,  who  Insist  that  the  disease  is  found  In 
Canada  cattle. 

The  live  poultry  trade  has  been  brisk  on  the  lines 
of  stock  required  by  the  Jews  for  their  holiday,  the 
New  Year,  which  begins  Monday,  September  8.  They 
require  prime,  heavy  fowls,  large,  fat  geese  and 
ducks.  Chickens,  turkeys  and  poor  stock  of  the 
kinds  mentioned  are  not  wanted.  There  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  JuBt  the  stock  wanted,  and  prices  are 
likely  to  go  still  higher.  Ducks  are  In  largest  supply 
and  show  most  weakness. 

A  call  for  an  Irrigation  congress  has  been  Issued  to 
be  held  at  Los  Angeles  Cal  ,  for  one  week,  beginning 
October  10.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects 
for  discussion:  Irrigation:  Applied  to  agriculture. 
Applied  to  horticulture.  Engineering.  Its  far- 
reaching  ethical  and  social  possibilities  and  effects. 


Misleading  Brand 

“  Standard  Lead  Co.  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead.  St.  Louis.” 

Materials  Proportions  Analyzed  by 
Barytes  59.36  per  cent.  Regis  Chauvenet 

Oxide  of  Zinc  34.18  per  cent.  &  Bro., 
White  Lead  6.46  per  cent.  St.  Louis. 

Less  than  7  per  cent,  white  lead. 


Irrigation  legislation:  State,  National,  Inter-na¬ 
tional,  Foreign.  Irrigation  securities.  Irrigation 
machinery  and  appliances. 

The  most  destructive  forest  fire  ever  known  in 
Washington  Is  raging  In  the  Dozewallp  Valley  west 
of  Hood’s  Canal,  an  arm  of  Puget  Sound  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State.  Ranchers  are  flee¬ 
ing  down  the  valley  to  the  beach.  A  half-dozen 
ranchers  left  a  few  daj  s  ago  to  prospect  for  gold  In 
the  Olympic  Mountains,  and  the  fire  has  cut  them 
off  and  their  wives  and  children  are  In  distress 
Already  5,000  acres  have  been  burned  over. 

On  the  Island  of  St.  George,  one  of  the  Prlbylov 
group  In  Behring  Sea,  the  breeding  of  blue  foxes  Is  a 
very  profitable  industry,  as  there  Is  no  expense  con¬ 
nected  with  It.  They  generate  very  raptdly  ard 
when  an  island  becomes  well  stocked  with  them  It  Is 
Impossible  to  deplete  It  as  the  law  provides  that 
they  must  not  be  shot  but  trapped.  The  pelts  of  the 
blue  and  “  cross  ’’  foxes  bring  from  $„•  to  $'0  each  at 
wholesale,  so  the  Industry  is  likely  to  extend. 

From  Tacoma,  Wash.,  comes  the  report  that  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  Northwest  have  been  swirdled 
by  the  Northwestern  Seed  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Tacoma,  by  means  of  detachable  notes. 
Seeds  an  1  cash  prizes  were  given  a  way  to  farmers  re¬ 
turning  an  agreement  which  was  really  a  promissory 
note  There  are  said  to  be  many  victims  In  the  Da¬ 
kotas,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  other  States.  The  swin¬ 
dlers  learned  that  the  postal  authorities  were  after 
them  ai.d  fled. 

Experience  Is  usually  valuable,  though  sometimes 
expensive.  Two  boxes  of  Florida  lemons  recently 
arrived  by  express,  the  charges  on  which  were  $6.30. 
The  lemons  are  offered  at  $2  per  box,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  sell  below  that  figure,  as  quality  Is  very  poor 
Why  anyboay  should  ship  such  a  small  quantity  of 
such  a  commodity  as  lemons  such  a  distance  by  ex¬ 
press.  is  a  puzzler.  Then,  again,  why  any  express 
company  should  charge  $3  16  for  bringing  a  box  o 
lemonB  from  Florida  Is  another  puzzler. 

The  New  York  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  will 
recommend  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
Congress,  now  preparing  to  fix  up  a  new  tariff  bill, 
the  adoption  of  a  specific  rate  of  duty  on  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  foreign  leaf  tobacco  of  35  cents  per  pound. 
Tnls  will  do  away  with  the  duties  of  $1.75  and  $2  per 
pound  Imposed  on  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco  bv  the 
McKinley  tariff.  Of  course  the  New  York  Leaf 
Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  Is  a  concern  composed  of 
manufacturers,  not  of  growers  of  the  weed. 

What  ought  to  prove  a  very  effective  law  has  been 
enacted  In  Russta  to  prevent  horse  stealing.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  every  horse  owner  shall  take  a  certificate 
from  the  police  or  the  authorities  of  his  rural  district 
attesting  his  rightful  ownership.  If  the  horse  Is  sold, 
this  certificate  must  be  produced  and  transferred  to 
the  name  of  the  purchaser.  The  one  who  sells  a 
horse  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  good  condition, 
and  he  must  return  the  purchase  money  and  pay  a 
fine  If  he  deceives  the  buyer. 

The  average  condition  of  the  potato  crop  has  been 
lower  than  it  Is  at  present  only  two  seasons  In  the 
past  10  years-durlng  the  seasons  of  1887  and  1890. 


Misleading  Brand 

“  Pacific  Warranted  Pure  [A]  White  Lead." 

Materials  Proportions  Analyzed  by 
Sulphate  of  Lead  4.18  per  cent.  Ledoux  &  Co., 
Oxide  of  Zinc  45.04  per  cent.  New  York. 
Barytes  50.68  per  cent. 


No  white  lead  in  it 

You  can  avoid  bogus  lead  by  purchasing  any  of  the  following  brands. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  “Old  Dutch”  process,  and  are  the  standards: 


“ANCHOR”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 

“ATLANTIC”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“UNION  ”  (New  York) 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


i  Broadway,  New  York. 


EIGHT  PER  CENT  FAT. 

That  is  a  noble  record  for  any  cow,  Dut  it  is  like  skim-milk  be¬ 
side  the  percentage  of  value  in  our  pamphlet  entitled 

Milk  Making  and  Marketing. 

This  describes  in  detail  the  methods  of  Mr.  Francisco,  whose 

CERTIFIED  MILK  SCHEME 

marks  a  new  era  in  milk  production.  Besides  this  the  pamphlet 
tells  about  selling  milk,  sterilizing  milk,  and  various  other  phases  of 
the  milk  business  You  need  it.  The  price  is 

rgr*  ONLY  20  CENTS, 


»  Bogus  white  lead  would  have  no  sale  did  it  not 
afford  makers  a  larger  profit  than  Strictly  Pure 
White  Lead. 

The  wise  man  is  never  persuaded  to  buy  paint 
that  is  said  to  be  “just  sis  good”  or  “better”  than 

Strictly  Pure  W hite  Lead. 

The  market  is  flooded  with  spurious  white  leads.  The  following  analyses, 
made  by  eminent  chemists,  of  two  of  these  misleading  brands  show  the  exact 
proportion  of  genuine  white  lead  they  contain : 
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The  cause  of  this  abort  crop  Is  a  general  and  severe 
drought  earlier  In  the  season,  which  retarded  the 
growth  of  both  early  and  late  varieties,  though  late 
varieties  have  been  considerably  helped  by  recent 
rains.  The  Colorado  beetle  has  also  hurt  the  vines 
to  a  large  extent  Id  some  sections.  Cate  varieties  on 
Lone  Island  and  New  Jersey  are  doing  fairly  well, 
however,  and  for  the  past  week  our  market  has  been 
well  supplied. 

Cate  reports  from  South  Carolina  say  the  recent 
storm  did  Inestimable  damage;  open  cotton  whipped 
oat,  bolls  blown  off.  plants  twisted  and  lie  Hat  on  the 
ground  and  are  sprouting;  much  cotton  drowned 
out.  and  still  covered  with  water;  young  corn  blown 
flat,  and  much  broken  and  stripped  of  ears  and 
leaves;  bottom  lands  overflowed  twice  and  large 
quantities  of  cor  -.  washed  away;  fruit  trees  stripped 
of  late  fruit;  fences  houses  and  pine  timber  blown 
down  on  coast;  crops  black  from  sea  water;  half  of 
Sea  Island  cotton  crop  completely  ruined:  tidewater 
rice  badly  damaged,  but  upland  rice  In  better  con¬ 
dition. 

From  Cleveland  comes  the  report  that  the  greatest 
crop  of  grapes  In  the  history  of  the  northern  Ohio 
vineyards  Is  now  coming  lntomarket.  and  the  quality 
Is  much  above  th«  average.  The  storms  which 
greatly  lrjnred  the  western  New  York  vineyards  only 
came  as  a  blessing  In  the  form  of  needed  rain  along 
the  south  shore  of  Cake  E'le,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  yield  worth  upward  of  $20  an  acre  more  than  that 
of  last  year.  About  3.500  car-loads  were  shipped  out 
of  this  district  last  year;  this  fall  the  crop  Is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  4,000  car-loads.  The  district  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  In  the  country.  If  the  Bass  Islands  In 
Cake  Krle  be  Included  in  It.  The  tctal  crop  in  this 
region  will  probably  exceed  120,000,000  pounds  this 
year.  _ 

WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

White  Grubs  —This  spring  I  planted  some  heavy 
sod  ground  thathad  not  been  plowed  within  several 
years,  with  potatoes,  corn,  tomatoes,  etc.  After 
July  1  I  found  that  a  large  white  grub  was  working 
at  the  roots  of  the  corn  and  potatoes,  causing  the 
former  to  die  and  the  vines  of  the  latter  to  shrink, 
and  later  thev  died  also,  and  upon  digging  the  tubers 
I  find  thev  are  almost  entirely  destroyed,  there 
being  no  potatoes  whatever  In  some  hills.  Are  these 
grubs  liable  to  stay  In  the  ground  for  another  year? 
If  so.  what  can  I  do  to  destroy  them?  O.  A.  w. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

ANS  -  This  Is  the  larva  of  the  common  and  well- 
known  May  beetle  or  June  bag.  It  Is  particularly 
destructive  In  old  sod  ground,  and  crops  which  It 
attacks  should  not  be  planted  on  such  soil  for  at 
least  a  year  after  the  sod  Is  broken  up.  Thorough 
working  of  the  soli,  and  especially  plowing  late  In 
fall  will  conquer  them.  The  grubs  will  likely  emerge 
as  beetles  pext  spring,  If  not  before  destroyed. 
They  require  two  years  to  complete  their  transfor¬ 
mation.  There  will  likely  be  no  further  trouble 
from  them. 

Unfermented  Wine.— Now  that  my  grapes  are 
nearly  ripe  I  want  the  recipe  for  making  unfer¬ 
mented  wine.  I  am  very  sure  I  have  seen  It  printed 
In  The  EtUBAL,  but  I  cannot  find  It  now  when  I  Deed 
It.  Where  can  I  And  the  recipe,  as  I  have  all  of  my 
papers  on  file  and  can  turn  to  It  If  I  only  knew  where 
to  look  for  It?  J.  B.  w. 

Ans.— Cook  on  page  581  of  The  U.  N.-Y. 

Scalding  Poultry.— At  what  temperature  should 
water  be  for  scaldlDg  ducks  and  chickens  and  how 
long  should  they  remain  Immersed  ?  G.  8. 

Ans  — It  Is  Impossible  to  give  any  rule  which 
would  apply  to  all  cases.  Older  birds  require  hotter 
water  and  a  longer  Immersion  than  young  ones.  Or 
rather,  perhaps.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  old  birds  will  endure  hotter  water  without 
cooking.  If  the  water  Is  too  hot.  the  skin  and  flesh 
will  be  cooke  1,  which  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
fowl.  It  Is  quite  an  art  to  scald  poultry  properly, 
and  one  that  pracilce  alone  will  perfect.  The  writer 
has  scalded  thousands  of  fowls,  chickens,  turkeys 
and  ducks,  and  never  used  a  thermometer  to  test 
the  water.  It  is  usually  tested  by  the  hand,  it  being 
so  hot  that  while  the  hand  may  be  quickly  thrust  In 
and  withdrawn,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
single  Instant.  It  Is  better  to  plunge  the  poultry  Into 
the  water,  and  then  remove  It  to  air  for  a  moment, 
then  Immerse  again,  than  to  let  It  soak.  Especially 
Is  this  the  case  with  turkeys.  It  is  scalded  sufflcle  tly 
when  the  feathers  will  start  readily.  Test  by  the 
wing  and  tall  feathers.  Some  roll  ducks  up  In  old 
wooien  cloths  or  pieces  of  carpet  after  scalding  to 
make  the  water  penetrate  the  feathers  better. 
These  are  must  difficult  to  scald  properly.  The 
whole  process  seems  easy  enough,  but  It  has  been 
learned  oy  long  practice  and  this  Is  the  only  way 
for  any  one  to  become  proficient. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.— Since  writing  last  I  have  a  new 
arrival- which  I  judge  to  be  of  the  Blister  beetle 
family,  as  it  is  of  the  same  shape,  but  jet  black  and 
smaller.  So  far  It  has  been  devoting  Its  time  to  the 
asters,  eating  the  flowers  as  they  expanded.  The  pests 
came  so  suddenly  that  they  had  ruined  all  the  best 
flowers  in  a  bed  10x59  feet  before  I  could  check  them 
by  hand  picking  and  jarring.  When  disturbed  they 
drop  to  the  ground  and  feign  to  be  dead.  There  Is 
now  on  the  place  a  large  gray  Blister  beetle  work¬ 
ing  on  the  clematises,  tomatoes  and  calendulas. 
The  striped  one  sent  The  Kuhal  works  on  the  beets 
and  spinach,  and  the  black  one  mentioned  above  on 
the  annual  asters.  j.  h. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  new  arrivals  are  probably  Blister 
beetles,  as  there  are  several  varieties  of  them  of 
different  colors. 

North  jOOP,  Neb.— No  sheep  are  kept  In  this  sec 
tlon,  so  1  have  never  known  of  any  running  In  corn. 
If  they  did  so  this  year,  unless  there  were  lots  of 
weeds  for  them  to  eat  they  would  fare  very  badly, 
as  corn  and  oats  are  almost  total  failures,  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  not  being  at  for  fodder, all  being  dried 
up.  There  are  many  acres  of  corn  without  an  ear. 
Oats  are  from  worse  than  nothing  to  18  bushels  of 
poor,  light  stuff,  weighing  18  to  22  pounds  per  bushel. 
Hay  Is  light  and  dry.  j.  yy.  i\ 


TUTT’S  PILES  are  enemies  to  disease 


MARKETS 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans.  Marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 

Medium,  oholce,  per  bush . 

Foreign,  Medium . 

Foreign,  Pea . 

Pea,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

White  Kidney . 

Lima.  California  (60  lbs) . 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Bags,  pe-  bush . 

Southern,  Biackeye,  per  bag . 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . 

Green  self  working . . 

Common  hurl . 

Common  self  working  .  . 

Inside  and  covers  green . 

Inside  and  cover,  common . 


.2  65  @  — 
.1  85  @1  $7 
.1  40  @1  65 
.1  66  @1  75 
.180  @182 
.2  55  @7  65 
.1  85  @1  95 
.1  65  ®1  70 
.141  @145 
..1  40  @  - 
.2  25  @  — 


6  @  64 
6  @  — 


594®  — 

5  @  554 

6  @  — 
654®  — 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  8tate  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 2654327 

State  palls,  extra . 26  @2654 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras .  264@27 

Western,  first . 23  @2454 

Western,  seconds . 70  @21 

Western,  thirds  .  . 18  @19 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extra*.  .24  @25 

First . 2154823 

Seconds . 19  3  0 

Welsh  tcbs,  firsts . 22  @2254 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 19  @'*0 

Tubs,  thirds . 17  @18 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 18  @20 

Seconds . 16  @17 

Thirds  . 15  @  — 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . 16  @1654 

Thirds  . 1454  @15 

Western  faotorv.  firkins,  June  extras .  1754918 

Second  <  to  first . 16  @17 

Tubs,  June  extras . 17  @1754 

Firsts . 1654@i7 

Seconds . 154@— 

Thirds  . 1454315 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 16  @17 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 16  @1654 

Seconds .  . 154@K>94 

Thirds . 15  @— 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d.  fancy  94@  — 


Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice .  F4@  954 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  8h@  9 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  8 9(W  9 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  954@  954 

Full  cream,  large,  common .  8'4@  8x* 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  wnlte .  94@  964 

Full  cream,  small  color-d .  954@  994 

Full  cream,  good  to  choice .  9  @  954 

Skims,  choice .  754®  794 

Skims,  fine .  6  @  754 

Skims,  good .  35»®  654 

Skims,  poor .  54®  3 

BG«R 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  1954®  20 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn .  185*®  19 

Michigan  fancy .  1754®  18 

Northern  lnd.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  Ill .  17s*@  1794 

Other  Western  and  Northwestern .  17  ®  1754 

Southwestern .  15  @  16 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 2  50  ©3  60 

FRUIT8— GREEN. 


Apples.  Up-R.,  Gravenstelns,  per  d.h.bbl..  2  50®  2  75 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  per  bbl .  2  60®  3  75 

Fall  cioplns,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  2i 

Up-River,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bDl.  1  Mj@  2  00 

Strawberry  Pippin,  h  d.  d.  h  bbl .  2  25@  2  50 

Malden  Blush,  per  d  h.  bDl .  2  00  7  2  50 

Nyack  Pippin  choice,  round  hoops  ....  2  00®  2  25 

Nyack  Plopln,  choice,  flat  hoops  .  1  75®  2  00 

Holland  Pippin,  cnolce.  rourd  hoops  ..  1  75®  2  25 

Holland  Pippin,  choice,  flat  hoops .  1  5  >@  1  76 

O  -heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality...  1  0Q@  1  50 

Windfalls  and  inferior,  per  bbl .  50®  1  26 

Grapes  Up  Blver,  Delaware,  per  ID .  <3  6 

Md  black  varieties,  per  In  ...  3®  — 

Up-R  ,  Moore's  Early,  per  lb .  254®  3 

Up-R..  CnamploD.  per  basket .  10@  12 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  lb .  ....  2@  3 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  lb .  3®  4 

Up-River.  Niagara,  ner  lb .  4  A  5 

Md.  &  Del..  Moore’s  Early,  30-lb  car’r..  1  25®  1  60 

S’n  Jersey,  Hartford,  per  case .  1  50@  2  00 

S  n  Jersey,  Hartford,  per  10-lb  basket.  25®  30 

Musk- meh  ns.  Hackensack,  fancy,  per  bbl.  1  f  0@  2  00 

Hackensack,  com.  to  good,  per  bbl .  1  00  ^  1  -6 

Mon.  Co.,  Christina,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  00 

Mon  Co.  Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  76®  1  50 

Mon.  Co..  JenDy  Lind,  extra,  per  bbl. . .  1  00@  1  50 

South  Jersey,  Jenny  Lind.  best,  per  bbl  1  2  @  1  76 
So.  Jersey.  Gem  and  Jennv  Lind,  pr  bbl  25®  1  00 

Peaches,  Jersey,  prime,  per  basket .  75@  1  00 

Jersey,  common,  per  baskt .  26®  36 

Md.  &  Del.,  extra  large  yellow  fancy.  .  65®  1  00 

Md  &  Del  ,  prime  yellow,  per  basket...  E0@  60 

Md.  &  Del.,  choice,  prime,  per  basket  ..  40®  50 

Md  &  Del.,  com.  &  infe  or,  per  basket .  20@  30 

Pears  Ketffer,  per  bbl .  50®  1  00 

Le  Conte,  per  bbl....  .  — ®  — 

Bartlett.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  2  0  @  4  00 

Bartiett,  Up-River,  per  bbl .  1  50®  3  50 

Scooter,  per  bbl .  1  25@  1  50 

Bell,  per  bol . .  1  25@  17. 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl . 1  50®  3  00 

Plums,  W’n  N.  Y..  large  blue,  pr  12-lb  bskt  40®  60 

W’n  N.  Y.,  green,  per  basket .  25®  45 

Up-River,  tt.  Claude  &  G  Gage,  pr  bbl.  4  00@  6  00 

Up-River,  common  kinds,  per  bbl .  3  000  4  00 

Up-River,  Green  Gage,  per  keg .  1  75@  2  00 

Up-River,  green,  per  crate .  75®  1  00 

Up-River,  per  10-lb  basket .  30®  40 

Water-melons,  prime,  per  100 . 12  0<'@16  00 

Poor,  per  100  .  5  00®  9  00 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholce... 

N.  C..  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . . . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Che'Ues.  1896 . . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots.  California . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

Plums.  State,  per  ’b . 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb 
Sun  dried,  per  lb . 


9  @— 

8  @  854 
754@  8 
4  @  5 
4  @  6 


4  @  494 

4  ®  454 

2  @  214 

154®  194 

8543  9 
9  @10 
554®  654 

5  @  8 

6  @  8 
-  @- 

8  @10 
16  @1654 
15  @— 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover  . 

8alt . 

Straw,  long  rye .  . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


85  @  90 
80  @  — 
70  @  75 
85  @  70 
60  @  70 
fO  @  70 
45  @  50 
56  @  60 

45  @  50 

46  @  56 
40  @ 


FANNING-MILL. 


For  full  information 
about  the  best  Fanning, 
mill,  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover-huller, 
Feed-mill,  Circular-saw 
Machine,  Land-rollei 
and  Dog-power,  send 
for  Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and 
for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage 

_  .  -  Pays,”  send  for  Enai- 

lage  Catalogue. 

Address,  JUi.NARD  HARDER.  CoblesktU,  N.  X 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover .  1154@  1154 

Timothy . 2  00  - 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  189’’,  choice .  2154®  22 

Prime .  2054  ®  21 

Common  to  medium .  19  @  20 

Old  olds .  8 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  21  _  __ 

Common  to  prtme . .  19  @  21 

California,  old  olds .  8  @  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . . 

Altmarks.  etc . 

HONEY 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb .  13 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Extracted  8  ut  ern.  per  gallon  . . 

California,  light  amber,  round  lots, 
per  lb .  6 


.2  00 

@2  25 

.  214® 

22 

.  204® 

21 

..  19 

@ 

20 

..  8 

@ 

12 

.  21 

@ 

22 

.  19 

@ 

21 

.  6 

@ 

12 

.  — 

@ 

— 

•  — 

@ 

— 

.  13 

@ 

14 

.  — 

a 

— 

•  — 

@ 

— 

!  6 

@ 

— 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 5  00  @5  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans  . 3  00  @4  25 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50  @4  30 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb .  64®  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  654 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @— 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @354 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Grassers,  per  lb .  24®  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  10  @11 

Country  dressed,  prtme  .  10  @104 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  @  <.14 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  @  84 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  @7 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  @  6 

Cows,  MJloh.  oholce . 45  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  8  @  94 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  654 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  3  @  t 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb .  24@  3 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 6  75  @6  00 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va  ,  h  p.,  fancy,  per  lb.. 

Fair,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  ID . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Soanlsh,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lo 
No.  2,  per  lb . 


454@  — 
340  4 

24  ^  354 

194®  2 
354  ®  34 

194®  2 


POTATOB8. 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  r0@2  25 

So  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  7532  00 

80.  Jersey.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50  M  75 

Northern  N  Y.,  per  181  lbs  . 100&2  00 

Eastern  Snore,  sweet  yeliow,  per  oui  ....2  C0@3  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,546  cans  of  milk, 
141  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  716  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  prloe  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1  60  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  3  cents  per  quart. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Duoks.  local,  per  pair .  61  @  85 

Western,  per  oatr  .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  oalr .  50  @  — 

Fowls  local,  per  lb .  134®  14 

Western,  per  lb  .  13  @  14 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  13  @  — 

Geese  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western  ner  nair  . .  112  @’50 

Southern  and  Southwestern. per  pafr.1  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  ocal,  per  lb .  104®  11 

Western,  per  1c .  10  @  11 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  0  1254 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens.  Phlla  ,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb . 

Small . 

Western,  spring,  dry-pteked . 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large . 

Western,  spring  sea  ded  m’d  w’hts.. 

Western,  spring,  Bcalded.  small . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 

western,  prime,  drv-picked.  per  ib  .. 

Prime,  sea  ded . 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  Ib  . 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  Ib . 


17  @  18 
14  @  15 
12  @  124 
104®  11 
9  @  10 
8  @  9 

11  @  114 
104®  U 
10  @  11 
5  @  7 


Eastern,  ner  Ib  . .  15  @  — 

Western,  ner  lb  .  5  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  Ib  .  15  k; 

Squabs  tame,  white,  oer  dozen . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  pot.  per  dozen . 1  25  @1  50 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb...  11  @  12 
Western,  Inferior,  per  lb . . .  8  @  10 


VEGETABLES 


Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 4  0'@5  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  26@l  50 

Cauliflower.  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  0003  00 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen  .  — @  — 

Cucumbers.  Jersev,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  pe'  crate.  .  50@  65 

Pickles  L.  I  .  per  1/00 . 1  0001  75 

Eggplant  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  0O@l  25 

Green  Corn,  per  00 .  10-32  00 

Lima  beans,  flat,  per  bag .  50®  75 

Hackensack,  no'ato,  per  bag  . 1  00®  l  25 

Cnlons,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Western  N  Y.  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@  — 

Orange  Cnuntv,  red  per  nbl . 1  25@1  76 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 2  o0@  — 

Connecticut,  wnlie.  per  bnl . 2  50  2  76 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Peas  L.  1.,  per  bag  .  ...  -@  _ 

Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  _ 

Peppers,  green,  per  Dbl .  P0®  76 

Per  box .  20@  25 

Squash.  L.  I.  white,  oer  bbl .  60ffl  75 

Jersey,  cro  .kneck,  per  bbl .  7F@1  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl.  .  7591  CO 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  — @  — 

L  1.,  per  i.ag .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  basket .  —a  _ 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  — 

Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box .  60^4  75 

Mon.  Coiu  ty  Grant,  per  box .  40®  50 

Turnips,  Jersev  and  L.  1..  Russia,  per  bbl...  7501  00 


HIGH  CLASS  SE 


IMPORTERS  OF 


DUTCH 


AND 


FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS,  ADRATUM  and  all  other, 

JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  <fcc. 


Desa  iptlve  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.tyt y%rk 


Estab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [lss, 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


agents  _ 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fiit 
Brick  and  Cement. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  Irom  our  storehouses  in  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities.  In  nags,  fr..m  our  storehouse  in 
New  York  We  guakantke  al.  ashes  snipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unieached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  t  me  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
quality  of  tne  ashes  before  paying  for  them  Send 
tor  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ALLISON.  STROUP  <4  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St ,  New  York. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FKUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SI  or  U  rnnftT  lOO  Park  Plaoe,  N.  Y. 
•  I.  C  L.  n.  inUu  I  ,rng>«  Coululoa  ImkuU 

RHiHiKOl:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


Established  In  1876.  Reorganized  In  1893. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  *  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IN 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  PRODUCE, 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1ST  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  solicited. 


WIFE 


Farnham,  N. 


8AYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
_  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
OlOBuys  a  $65.  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
Tip  I /sewing  Machine;  perfect  working, rel- 
1  iable, finely  finished, mlapi  ed  to  light  and 
Jheavy  wnrk.with  a  complete  set  ol  the 

I  laiestimproved  attachments  free  Each 
machine  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Buy  dir¬ 
ect  from  our  factory, and  save  dealers  and 
Agents  profit.  Send  for  F—>e Catalogue 
6  OXFORD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  DEl'T.  T  64  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
D.  G.  Trench  Oo.,  Chicago,  Hl„  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


HORSECARTS 


fj> 

ATE  CL 
AXLES 


NARROW  ANoTf  J2 

WIDE  TIRES.VQrf  YLES 

Two  AND  Foua  WHIILk  S25.llraui 
WRIT*  FOR  CmcUlARk 
*NO  IAY  WHAT  YOU  NI  CD. 

HOBSON  6cCO.,T*tamy  P. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574,  Cardington,  0. 


CORN  Harvesting  REVOLU)  IONIZED 

For  Machine  producing  Best  Results  Ever  Re¬ 
corded.  address  I.  Z.  MEKRIAM,  Whitewater.  Wls. 


FOR 


HORSES  amd  CATTLE 
DR.  CHILES’ 


USE 

Preventive  Condition  Pow- 

r>i„b-  i, - —  ders.  Will  cure  Distemper, 

I  ink  Eye,  Mange,  Coughs,  colds.  Ye. low  Water  and 
Loss  .  f  Appetite,  Hide  Bound  and  all  diseases  that 
Horses  and  cattle  are  subject  to.  Guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  reiunded. 

PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
u  .  using  Van's  Mexican  Ilalr 

Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  tree  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  111.  ’ 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Bchaack  &  Sons. 


POKTADJL.E  BATH&o 

Bsiuier  kdowo.  wi.u.u  »_... 

WtaU4  I 

Send  ft  ClrcmJani, 

E.  1.  KNOWHOW, 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Da.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon.  O, 
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“WHERE  ARE  WE  AT!” 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

According  to  the  speakers  at  the  Popu¬ 
list  meeting  held  at  Sylvan  Beach,  the 
farmers  and  workingmen  of  this  country 
are  in  a  distressed  condition. 

“  With  thousands  out  of  work  in  the 
cities  and  low  prices  for  farm  produce, 
the  working  people  are  white  slaves.” 
The  condition  of  the  negro  while  in  slav¬ 
ery  was  much  better  than  of  “our  poor.” 
“  Did  any  one  ever  see  a  negro  tramp  9” 
inquired  one  speaker.  “The  negro  was 
a  valuable  piece  of  property  in  those 
days  and  was  fed,  clothed  and  given 
medical  attendance  if  sick,  but  now 
even  old  soldiers  are  allowed  to  die  in 
the  poor-house,  and  thousands  are,  owing 
to  the  oppression  of  the  rich,  likely  to 
starve  this  winter  in  the  cities.  No  man 
in  the  audience  is  as  well  off  as  a  person 
in  a  like  condition  80  years  ago,  and  a 
farmer  who  is  out  of  debt  is  so  scarce  as 
to  be  an  objpct  of  curiosity.” 

All  of  this  bad  state  of  affairs  was 
attributed  to  our  present  financial  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has  created  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  manufacturers, 
depreciated  real  estate,  and  from  a  laek 
of  sufficient  money  to  do  business,  re¬ 
duced  prices  of  labor  and  products. 

“Wall  Street  sharks”  are  given  a  chance 
to  obtain  great  rates  of  interest.  Many 
men  are  out  of  work  in  the  cities,  but  not 
in  the  country.  The  price  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  in  my  section  is  as  high  as  the  aver¬ 
age  of  years. 

Talk  with  a  Tramp. 

Perhaps  the  speaker  forgot  that  the 
only  way  a  negro  could  “  tramp  ”  was  to 
start  some  dark  night  for  Canada  for  a> 
“  tramp  for  freedom,”  and  if  caught,  the 
penalty  was  death,  or  something  worse. 
If  the  same  penalty  should  now  be  en¬ 
forced,  there  would  be  no  tramps.  One 
of  the  latter  called  at  my  door  yesterday 
and  asked  for  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?”  I 
asked,  as  he  was  putting  down  a  good 
meal  with  a  hearty  appetite.  Farmers  as 
a  rule  are  too  generous  and  open-handed, 
encouraging  t’-ampism  by  giving  every 
applicant  the  best  the  house  affords. 

“  Nothing  !  ”  said  he. 

“  Then  why  are  you  out  of  money  and 
‘  on  the  tramp  ?  ’  ” 

“Because  I  do  not  save  my  money.  I 
have  been  getting  good  wages  all  sum¬ 
mer,  but  $5  or  $20  per  week — it  s  all  the 
same  ;  it  all  goes.”  This  man,  who  was 
a  skilled  workman,  has  handled  more 
money  this  summer  than  the  average 
farmer.  Have  any  of  you  seen  a  tramp 
farmer  ? 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  “  drummer  ” 
on  the  road  receives  $1,000  a  year  and 
expenses.  He  complains  bitterly  of  hard 
times  and  “  cannot  save  a  cent.”  There 
are  two  men  near  here  whose  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  are  less  than  his,  who  are  educat¬ 
ing  children  and  save  money  each  year. 
The  man,  not  the  income,  determines  the 
saving.  Here  and  there  instances  may  be 
found  of  an  old  soldier  ending  his  days  in 
the  poor-house.  This  is  wrong;  every  man 
should  receive  a  sufficient  amount  to  live 
well,  who  imperiled  his  life  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  widows  of  generals  should 
not  receive  enormous  amounts.  Some 
abuses  creep  into  every  system,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  this  country  is  of  all 
nations  the  most  liberal  towards  its  sol¬ 
diers. 

The  statement  in  regard  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  farmer  is  too  absurd 
to  be  mentioned  except  from  one  view. 
The  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  has 
steadily  laid  up  a  little  money  each  year 
since  he  has  not  the  habits  of  the 
tramp.  In  one  way  some  have  suffered, 
i.  c.,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  real 
estate. 

What  is  the  Price  Standard  ? 

What  caused  this  drop  in  prices  ?  The 
Populist  says,  because  we  have  no  fixed 
standard  of  value.  When  there  is  plen¬ 
ty  of  money,  say  $50  per  capita,  prices 
are  high,  and  a  farm  will  sell  for  $60  an 


acre.  When,  as  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  only  $23  per  capita,  the  same  farm 
only  sells  for  $40.  This  works  injustice  on 
the  seller  who  ran  in  debt  on  the  higher 
basis  Any  system  which  would  keep 
the  price  of  real  estate  on  the  same  basis 
until  paid  for  would  be  a  blessing  to 
every  debt  owner.  To  others  it  makes 
no  difference,  as  all  articles  maintain 
about  the  same  relative  prices.  Suppose 
you  sell  your  wool  cheap,  you  can  get 
your  clothing  at  a  correspondingly  low 
price.  The  other  day  a  woman  here 
bought  a  pair  of  boy’s  pants  for  45  cents. 
After  deducting  the  cost  of  all  the  labor 
expended  on  them,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
wool  was  bought  back  for  less  than  it 
was  sold  for. 

“In  what  way  do  you  propose  to  make 
a  fixed  standard  ?  ”  inquired  one. 

“  It  should  be  composed  of  material 
having  the  least  value  as  a  commodity. 
It  should  be  based  on  the  labor  unit.” 

In  his  admirable  address,  Dr  McQlynn 
said : 

“No  man  should  be  content  to  labor 
with  his  hands  alone,  but  should  strive 
to  make  the  world  better  for  being  in  it. 
Labor  with  the  head  as  well  as  the 
hands.  The  labor  question  is  one  of 
life.  The  pith  of  it  is  how  shall  a  man 
be  best  able  to  exert  his  energies  whether 
of  body  or  brain  to  satisfy  the  wants 
and  develop  the  faculties  of  body  and 
soul;  so  that,  properly  understood,  every 
person  should  be  a  worker ;  all  others 
are  beggars  or  thieves.” 

He  rebuked  the  so-called  workingman 
who  seems  to  glory  in  the  horny  hand, 
and  would  exclude  from  the  army  of 
workers  those  who  are  best  worthy  of 
the  name  of  workers  since  they  work 
with  the  highest  human  faculties,  and 
produce  the  best  results  for  humanity. 
The  ideal  currency  should  rest  on  some 
basis  that  should  have  for  its  foundation 
human  labor  rather  than  its  products 
— let  us  say,  an  hour’s  work  of  an  able- 
bodied  laborer.  It  is  well  he  called  it  an 
ideal  theory,  for  I  know  of  nothing  that 
would  vary  morj  or  be  further  from  a  fixed 
value  than  “an  hour’s  work.”  No  two 
men  work  alike  any  more  than  they  save 
alike.  Location  makes  value.  While  in 
the  “  wilds  ”  fishing,  I  met  an  old  fisher¬ 
man  with  five  large  fish. 

“  What  will  you  take  for  them  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  Well !  I  ought  to  have  50  cents  !  ” 

“  Great  Scott !  ”  ejaculated  my  city 
brother;  “in  the  city  they  would  be 
worth  $5.” 

An  hour’s  work  in  one  trade  is  worth 
more  than  an  hour’s  in  another,  and 
when  the  Dr.  brings  :n  the  higher  form 
of  labor,  that  of  the  head,  matters  are 
still  more  complicated.  Our  present 
financial  crisis  may  be  due  to  the  money 
system,  but  I  think  the  ci  ndition  of  the 
two  classes  named  is  due  to  foolishness. 

Work  Enough  for  All. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Never  since  I  can  remember  have 
so  many  women  worked  in  the  fields  as 
this  year ;  not  because  of  poverty,  but 
because  no  help  could  be  hired.  Wives 
and  daughters  of  men  worth  thousands 
have  gone  out  and  helped  save  the  wast¬ 
ing  crops.  Our  local  papers  are  full  of 
notices  asking  for  girls  to  work  by  the 
week.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  Two  young  men,  one 
lately  married,  met  a  carriage  contain¬ 
ing  a  baby. 

“There’s  what  you  will  soon  come  to, 
Tom,”  said  the  bachelor  friend,  laughing. 

“  Not  much ;  I  am  a  modern  Amer¬ 
ican,”  was  the  reply. 

There  are  so  many  “  modern  Amer¬ 
icans  ”  that  the  average  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  school  districts  is  only  eight. 
My  whole  town  is  filled  with  old  people, 
and  not  one  farm  in  five  has  a  child  cn 
it.  Statistics  show  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  population  of  the  cities,  and 
no  inciease  in  the  country.  People 
c  owd  to  the  cities  until  there  is  not 
work  enough  for  all.  These  two  causes 
— lack  of  children  in  the  country  and  too 


many  people  in  thd  cities — come  from 
the  same  source,  i.  e.,  selfishness.  Large 
families  to  be  supported  on  the  fruits  of 
the  farm  mean  economy  of  living  and 
dress,  no  luxuries  and  a  struggle,  if 
poor,  to  properly  educate  and  dress  the 
children  according  to  the  demands  of 
modern  society.  To  move  from  the  city 
to  the  country  means  manual  labor  and 
perhaps  the  name  of  a  “  hayseed.” 

If  people  choose  to  live  in  the  city  and 
starve,  if  the  mechanic  chooses  to  spend 
every  cent  while  at  work  and  beg  the 
rest  of  the  year,  who  is  to  blame  ? 

I  picked  up  the  Press  and  read  :  “  At 
the  great  mass-meeting  of  unemployed, 
one  speaker  said,  ‘  If  a  man  works  a  year 
and  saves  nothing,  is  it  right  he  should 
go  hungry  ?  If  he  toils  for  months  and 
saves  nothing  and  finds  his  rent  unpaid, 
is  it  right  he  should  be  turned  into  the 
s*reet  ?’  Everybody  said  ‘  No  !  no  !’ 
Another  speaker  said,  ‘  My  wife  had  no 
supper  last  night,”  but  (suggestive  item) 
the  bartender  kept  raking  in  the  nickels 
all  the  time.  Out  here  in  the  country,  in 
our  simplicity,  we  believe  the  answer 
should  have  been  “  Yes  !  yes  !” 

If  there  is  more  satisfaction  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  so  living  and  indulging  in 
excess  as  to  be  “hard  up”  every  winter, 
and  be  pleased  himself,  he  should  take 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet  and  not  demand 
of  his  self-denying  neighbor  the  little 
hoard  saved  for  a  time  of  need  ;  yet 
“The  foundation  of  all  politics  is  equal 
justice  to  all  men,”  was  a  sentiment 
cheered  to  the  echo.  Where  is  the  justice 
of  my  being  compelled  to  deny  myself 
to  feed  another  who  would  not  deny  him¬ 
self,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  give  of 
my  denyings  to  him  who  has  none.  We 
receive  according  to  our  ability,  energy 
and  environment  in  this  world.  No  man 
need  starve  who  is  willing  to  confine  his 
wants  within  the  boundary  of  modera¬ 
tion.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


A  RAIN  MAKING  EXPERIMENT. 

The  last  few  years  have  developed,  in 
the  West,  a  new  business,  that  of  “  rain 
making.”  Certain  men  or  firms  go  about 
making  contracts  to  produce  a  rain 
within  a  specified  time.  Not  long  ago  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  was  tried  at  Chenoa, 
Ill.  The  papers  reported  a  success  and 
we  wrote  one  of  our  subscribers  near  at 
hand  for  the  particulars.  Here  is  his 
characteristic  reply 

“  The  rain  making  scheme  recently  at¬ 
tempted  at  Chenoa,  Ill.  is  somewhat  as 
follows  :  The  Bloomington  Canning  Co., 
of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  have  aboutcl,200 
acres  in  sweet  corn  at  that  place  and 
vicinity,  and  owing  to  the  drought  which 
has  prevailed  here  for  the  past  three 
months  the  concern  made  a  contract  with 
Morris  Bros.,  rain  makers  of  Emerson, 
Iowa,  to  produce  half  an  inch  of  rain  in 
five  days’  time  for  $750.  No  rain,  no  pay. 
Morris  Bros,  came,  rented  a  rickety  old 
building,  and  with  doors  and  blinds 
closed  and  curtains  down  commenced 
operations  Tuesday  morning  August  8, 
1893,  on  a  cloudless  sky.  On  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  August  11,  Chenoa  and  vicinity  had 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  rain  which 
extended  well  across  the  State  from  a 
northwest  to  a  southeast  direction.  It 
extended  probably  over  a  width  of  10  or 
14  miles.  What  vas  done  to  produce  the 
rain  is  a  secret  to  the  Morris  Bros.  It 
was  done  by  chemicals  they  claim ;  but 
my  opinion  is  they  drank  cool  beer, 
smoked  cigars,  played  sinch  and  had  a 
good  time  generally,  as  they  were  out 
nothing  and  in  $750  providing  the  good 
Lord  was  willing  to  let  it  rain  within  the 
agreed  time.  But  nevertheless  Morris 
Bros,  got  their  $750  whether  they  pro 
duced  the  rain  or  not,  and  their  part  of 
the  contract  was  fulfilled  and  they  de¬ 
parted  for  drier  fields  and  other  fools. 
People  in  this  vicinity  have  but  little 
faith  in  rain  makers.”  d.  k.  unsicker. 

The  “rain  makers”  took  into  the  build¬ 
ing  a  carboy  of  so-called  acid  and  several 
boxes  weighing  in  all  about  500  pounds. 
They  cut  a  hole  through  the  roof  and  put 


up  a  piece  of  tin  pipe.  That  was  all  the 
public  saw  of  their  operations.  They 
claimed  to  produce  and  send  up  a  great 
quantity  of  certain  vapors  which  “  col¬ 
lected  the  rain  clouds  and  caused  water 
to  fall.”  Any  one  who  believes  they 
caused  the  rain  can  have  space  needed  to 
tell  us  about  it. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Fruit  Packages 

The  Current  Styles  of  Baskets,  Boxes, 
Crates  and  Barrels  Used  in  Market¬ 
ing  Fruits  in  all  Parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Poweli,,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  of  American  Garden¬ 
ing.  Illustrated. 

Price,  paper,  20  cents. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
Of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  Irom  30  years' 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  Ills  book  is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.” — 
Boston  Advertiser. 

‘‘In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener’s  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— BosUm  Transcript. 

“  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enougn  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.” — Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  NewYork. 


Thrashing  Machine  for  Sale. 

A  32-lnch  cylinder,  44-lnch  apron,  3fix48-lnch 
sieves.  lias  been  used  one  season.  Address 

A.  M.  GRIFFifiN,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


AGENTS  COIN 

Money  selling  Beveridge’s  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cooker.  Latest  and| 
best  cooking  utensil  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  Sells  at  sight.  One  Agent  I 
sold  over  1700  in  one  town.  I 
One  sample  Cooker  froe  lol 
good  agents.  Advertising  matter  I 
furnished.  For  full  particulars  ad- 1 
dress  W.  E.  BEVERIDGE,  i 
Baltimore,  Md.  I 


PAIN  Troops 

Ol.XON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean.  Itcovers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  DIXON  Cbucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


50c. 
per  box. 

6  for  84.50. 


.  WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

lder 


If  You  Have  an  Eye 

for  beauty  you  can  appreciate  our  efforts  in  the  wall 
paper  line.  100  samples  mailed  for  8  cents.  Prices, 
5  to  50  cents  a  roll. 

A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO.,  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


CUODTU  Alin  Penmanship  and  Spanish  taught  by 

OHUlt  I  HAW  J)  Mail.  W.  Q.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Full  treatise  on  Improved  methods,  yields,  pro¬ 
fits  nnd  prlees  Free.  AMERICAN  MFC. CO. 

tioi  is.  Waynesboro,  pa. 


cm  I  ini  A  a  specimen  of  wood  from  Callfor- 
0L.U.UUIM,  nia  ota  trees,  3u  cents  postage 
paid.  Address  J.  U.  POYNEB,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Rice  for  Horses. — The  Rural  is 
“  away  off  ”  if  it  thinks  an  English  “job¬ 
master  ”  is  a  “  truckman.”  He’s  a  livery 
stable  keeper.  e.  b.  m. 

Wewahitchka,  West  Fla. 

R.  N.-Y. — All  right ;  put  us  on  again. 
Are  you  sure  you  understand  what  a 
“truckman”  is?  In  our  large  cities 
“  truckmen  ”  rent  horses  and  wagons  for 
work  just  as  liverymen  do  for  driving. 

Millet  and  Horses. — Will  the  feeding 
of  Hungarian  to  horses  cause  them  to 
become.blind  ?  I  have  been  informed  by 
some  that  it  will.  What  are  its  feeding 
qualities  for  other  stock  ?  s.  w.  p. 

Smithfield,  R.  I. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  more  connection 
between  millet  and  blindness  than  be¬ 
tween  clever  and  deafness.  There  has 
been  some  trouble  in  the  West  from  feed¬ 
ing  millet  hay  to  horses,  but  that  was 
because  the  hay  stood  too  long  before  cut¬ 
ting  and  the  beards  irritated  the  horse’s 
stomach.  We  should  prefer  to  feed  mil¬ 
let  to  cattle,  though  we  have  fed  it  to 
horses  with  satisfaction. 

Some  Jersey  Notes. — T.  S.  Cooper, 
who  is  now  at  the  World’s  Fair,  writes 
as  follows  regarding  his  Jerseys  : 

“  I  am  here  showing  Jerseys  close  on 
to  four  weeks,  and  have  been  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  taking  prizes — all  are  of  the 
blood  of  Pedro  and  Marjoram  2nd.  There 
are  18  animals  and  they  have  won  16  rib¬ 
bons.  Pedro  has  won  two  firsts  and,  best 
of  all,  he  has  captured  the  sweepstakes 
in  competition  with  bulls  of  all  ages — a 
great  honor  for  a  bull  16  years  old.  Old 
Marjoram  2nd  is  17  years  old  and  is  the 
best  cow  on  exhibition.  Pedro’s  sons  and 
daughters  are  also  among  the  first  prize 
winners.  We  also  won  the  first  herd 
prize  with  Pedro  and  Marjoram  at  the 
head,  also  first  and  third  on  bull  and  five 
of  his  produce  and  first  on  herd  under 
two  years  old.  All  the  animals  have 
been  bred  by  me  except  Pedro  and 
Marjoram  2nd.  I  have  always  said  that  the 
breeder  who  exhibits  animals  of  his  own 
breeding  on  which  he  wins,  is  not  only 
deserving  of  great  credit  as  a  breeder, 
but  is  an  honor  to  the  breed  he  repre¬ 
sents  ;  while  the  regular  show  speculator 
buys  his  prize  winners — which  I  consider 
little  credit  to  him  as  a  breeder.” 

To  Fatten  an  Old  Cow. — 1.  What 
would  be  the  best  ration  to  feed  an  old 
cow  that  has  few  teeth,  and  how  should 
it  be  prepared  so  as  to  get  her  fat  for  the 
butcher  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ? 
She  is  very  thin  now  and  gives  about 
three  or  four  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking. 
Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  dry  her  up.  I 
do  not  want  to  keep  her  over  winter. 
The  kind  of  feed  I  have  is  good  fodder, 
Timothy  and  clover  hay,  and  also  pump¬ 
kins.  Of  grain  I  have  wheat,  oats  and 
rye,  and  will  have  corn  before  long.  If  I 
haven’t  enough  grain  or  the  right  kind, 

I  will  have  to  buy.  2.  What  is  the  near¬ 
est  place  to  us  where  a  Hackney  stallion 
is  kept  ?  e.  w.,  jr. 

Allendale  Center,  Mich. 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  dry  up  the  cow 
and  tie  her  in  the  stable.  You  probably 
cannot  make  her  very  fat,  but  you  can 
put  some  flesh  on  her  by  careful  feeding. 
Cut  the  Timothy  and  clover  hay  and 
steam  it  by  putting  it  in  a  tight  barrel 
and  pouring  in  boiling  water  and  then 
covering  to  hold  in  the  steam.  Feed  all 
she  will  eat  of  this  with  chopped  pump¬ 
kins  twice  a  day.  For  grain  nothing  is 
better  than  corn  mekl.  You  can  feed  six 
quarts  or  more  a  day  sprinkled  on  the 
steamed  hay.  Until  your  corn  is  ripe 
equal  parts  of  ground  rye  and  wheat  will 
answer.  2.  Our  readers  will  have  to 
answer  about  the  stallion. 

Treeless  Pastures.— The  editorial 
note  in  a  late  Rural  on  the  cow  kept 
without  shade  and  watered  or  not  wa¬ 
tered  in  a  pail,  set  me  to  thinking  and 
did  me  good.  It  made  me  more  con¬ 
tented  with  the  hills  and  stones  of  the 


Green  Mountain  State.  I  do  believe 
that  stones  and  hills  are  not  the  worst 
things  a  farmer  has  to  contend  with.  I 
could  not  feel  easy  at  all  if  my  cows 
were  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  through 
the  day,  and  to  water  them  with  a  pail 
would  seem  like  a  great  waste  of  time 
and  strength.  In  my  pasture,  and  in 
every  pasture  that  I  know  of  about  here 
there  is  plenty  of  shade.  My  cows  on 
very  hot  days  stay  in  the  woods  a  large 
part  of  the  time.  They  get  their  water 
from  two  brooks  which  run  across  the 
pasture,  one  of  which  never  dries  up. 
Twice  since  our  family  have  known  about 
the  farm,  this  brook  has  for  a  short  time 
stopped  running  during  the  day,  but  it 
has  always  run  at  night.  I  never  valued 
this  stream  of  pure,  clear  water  as  I 
have  since  I  read  that  note  about  for¬ 
getting  to  water  the  cow.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  I  had  a  treeless  pasture  I 
would  try  to  start  some  shade  trees. 
Why  would  not  some  kind  of  nut-bear¬ 
ing  trees  make  the  best  kind  of  shade  ? 
The  widespread  chestnut  tree,  or  the 
butternut,  which  is  the  only  nut-bearing 
tree  we  have  in  this  locality,  or  some 
similar  trees  are  just  the  things  for  such 
a  purpose.  It  would  seem  strange,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  without  plenty  of  trees, 
woods  to  go  to  to  get  poles  and  posts 
and  wood  and  timber.  Some  farmers 
about  here  are  clearing  up  much  of  their 
woodland,  using  the  cleared  land  for 
grazing ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  farm 
which  has  not  plenty  of  shade  in  the 
pasture.  j.  w.  newton. 

Vermont. 

Making  Birds  Sit. — Poultrymen  in 
this  country  spend  considerable  time  in 
trying  to  keep  hens  from  sitting.  It  is 
a  little  unusual  to  learn  of  people  who 
have  to  beg  their  hens  to  become  broody. 
Yet  Mr.  Poole,  in  Poultry,  tells  us  that 
this  often  happens  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  following  methods  are  in 
vogue : 

1.  Leave  the  eggs  in  the  nest  and  the 
hens  of  their  own  accord  will  take  to 
them. 

2.  Feed  them  until  they  are  satiated 
with  hemp  seed,  and  so  take  away  from 
them  all  desire  to  go  foraging  for  food. 

3.  Make  them  intoxicated  with  bread 
steeped  in  wine  or  pure  cider  before 
placing  them  on  the  nests. 

4.  Pluck  the  feathers  from  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  beat  it  with  stinging  nettles, 
which  makes  it  long  for  the  coolness  of 
tiie  eggs  in  the  nest.  This  method  has 
actually  been  applied  to  capons,  old 
cocks  and  turkey  hens. 

5.  This  method  is  considered  superior 
to  any  of  the  foregoing,  especially  in  the 
case  of  turkey  hens,  and  consists  in  put¬ 
ting  the  bird  into  an  open  box  exactly  of 
her  width  and  length  and  from  six  to 
eight  inches  deeper  than  her  body  when 
she  is  sitting.  Then  attach  to  her  neck 
with  a  piece  of  twine  a  small  board  a 
trifle  narrower  than  the  width  of  the  box 
and  which  presses  down  on  her  back. 
The  uneasiness  which  this  board  causes 
the  bird  is  sufficient  to  make  her  keep  on 
the  eggs,  and  imparts  to  her  that  sort  of 
feverishness  which  always  accompanies 
incubation. 

Mr.  Poole  says  he  tried  to  make  one 
oC  his  hens  drunk  by  feeding  her  ale, 
hut  she  continued  as  sober  as  a  judge. 
Greatly  to  her  credit  I 


SHEEP  AS  HOES. 

CLEARING  OUT  THE  WEEDS. 

It  is  reported  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
West  sheep  are  turned  into  the  corn 
fields  in  August  to  eat  the  weeds  and 
grass.  It  is  said  they  do  not  injure  the 
growing  corn  beyond  gnawing  off  the 
lower  leaves.  Does  The  Rural  know 
anything  about  the  practice,  and  is  it  a 
fact  that  the  sheep  do  not  injure  the 
corn  ? 

I  have  known  it  practiced  satisfactorily 
with  no  complaint  of  damage  to  the  corn. 
1  luppose  it  was  large  and  in  full  ear. 

Illinois.  FARMER  MILES. 

We  turn  sheep  in  the  com  field  at  any 
time  after  the  ears  are  too  big  for  them 
to  eat  off,  and  the  only  damage  they  do 
is  to  break  it  down  when  they  are  fright¬ 
ened,  and  too  many  of  them  run  between 
the  hills.  I  had  150  head  in  a  field  of  23 


acres  of  corn,  and  they  only  injured  it 
under  the  shade  trees.  m.  w.  m. 

Cuba,  Ill. 

I  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  for  over  20 
years  and  never  before  heard  of  turning 
sheep  into  the  corn  fields  to  eat  weeds 
and  the  lower  leaves  of  the  corn.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  most  assuredly  eat  the 
corn.  I  have  inquired  of  several  farmers 
if  they  knew  of  such  practice,  and  they 
all  laughed  at  the  idea  that  the  sheep 
would  not  eat  the  corn.  Comparatively 
few  sheep  are  raised  here,  dairying  being 
the  leading  farm  industry.  What  may 
be  done  farther  west  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  believe  the  sheep  would  find  the  corn 
if  they  had  to  climb  the  stalks  for  it. 

Batavia,  Ill.  d.  b.  h. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  turn  sheep 
into  the  corn  fields  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  eat  off  the  noxious  weeds  and 
grass  ;  but  this  is  done  only  when  the 
corn  is  of  good  size  and  stands  up  well. 
If  small,  or  blown  down,  it  would  not 
do  to  turn  sheep  in.  Corn  in  our  bot¬ 
toms  and  on  good  prairie  usually  grows 
from  9  to  12  feet  h’gh,  and  some  still 
higher,  and  the  ears  are  from  four  to  six 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  sheep  will 
neither  break  nor  hurt  the  stalks  of  such 
corn,  but  will  clean  the  field  of  almost 
all  kinds  of  weeds,  especially  the  cock’e- 
hurr,  which  is  very  persistent  and  trou¬ 
blesome,  but  can  be  exterminated  in  a 
few  years  by  pasturing  sheep  in  August 
and  September,  as  they  will  not  let  a 
plant  go  to  seed  if  they  can  get  at  it. 
The  sheep  will  not  molest  the  corn  stalks 
as  long  as  there  are  weeds  and  grass,  or 
corn  blades  within  reach,  j.  g.  beely. 

Illinois. 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


By  Trifling  with  a  Cold,  many  a  one  allows 
hlmselt  to  drift  Into  a  condition  favorable  to  the 
development  of  some  latent  disease,  which  there¬ 
after  takes  full  possession  of  the  system.  -  Better 
cure  vour  Cold  at  once  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expec¬ 
torant,  a  KO-'d  remedy  for  Throat  alls  ana  Lung 
affections.— Adv. 

Try  it  on 

the  dog.  It  will  do  him  good; 
or  his  master.  When  a  horse 
gets  cut,  bruised  or  chafed, 
there’s  nothing  like  Phenol  So- 
dique  to  put  on. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


POULTRYMEN 


Get  circulars  and 
valuable  testimoni¬ 
als  of  the  best 
G KEEN  BONK 
C  U  T  T  E  R  on  the 
market.  It’s  cheap,  durable,  practical  and  war¬ 
ranted.  WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.  V. 


Shropshires  for  Sale. 

Twenty-two  one  and  two-year  old  Rams;  1(1  year¬ 
ling  Ewes,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Lambs  of  either  sex. 
JAS.  M.  COLEG  ROVff,  Box  1148  Corry,  Pa. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  M  ACH  INK 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

IW~  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  tb.t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  sheer  S)  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot”  send  tor  cata¬ 
logue  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich. 


T1  U  I  C  ID  I  *¥“  «ombl»«s 
I  mo  ESI  |  th.BKST 

QUALITIES  of  other  Mta 

»nd  will  ea>!ly  control  ;tV«  moert 
wlelou,  horta  »t  *!!  ilimoo.  Sft  So  Vg, 

COMMON  SENSE  IT 

beran.*  R  c»a  «l.«  ,,■„<$  u  a  mJM  Mt, 

XC  Samp!#  mailed 
Nickel  -  -  -  a.O®0 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


J.  P.  DAVIES,  Mgr, 


PaoIME,  WIS. 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  largo  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  he  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  it  ? 

Crystal  Lake  Stock  Farm,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
Messrs.  Moore  Bros.: 

Gentlemen — Wo  are  well  pleased  with  the  Invest¬ 
ment.  Yours,  &c  ,  S.  Mather  &  Sons. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


T  YNFELD  IIOLSTEINS-Cows,  Heif- 

ers  and  Calves.  Twenty  Year.lng  A  AGGIE  and 
MERCEDES  HEIFERS;  tine  lot.  Special  price  to 
paitles  wanting  the  bunch.  J.  M.  LIAM, 

Lynfeld  Farm,  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeling  In  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CA8SIU8  MARCBLLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  speo  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAULON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 

fjargest  and  tlnest  herd  tn  the  world.  Over  30  1  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clroulais.  This  herd  win  be  at  the 
W oriel’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure. 


PROFIT 
IN 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  is 
so  sure  to  return  a  protlt  as  the 
hock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
,  .  .  ,  -p.  lected.  A  well-kept  Hock  would 

JS  H  H  L  M  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
1 1  ,  J  1  J  1  •  down  farms,  and  put,  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn't  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn  ”  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  tor  them,  it  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  its  cost  to  any  farmer 
y*ho  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts..  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  word. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  s’-imals,  and  cow*  with  great  record*. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


DRIED 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  THE 


BREWERS’  GRAINS,  i1 WSI!25^ 


roiiiMfeiriMfe; 


Great  American 


Company 


September  16 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER, 


CANADA  M  |J  A 

UNLEACIIED  Mj  Kb 

HARDWOOD  9^  ■  ■  W  %m 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants'  Row.  Boston.  Mass. 


$175  Buys 
}  First=class 
Piano. 


He  loved  a  young  lady  from  Me., 

Who  looked  upon  him  with  dlsde.: 

•*  w  hat  you  lor  my  beau  ? 

I  don’t  think  you  kneau 
Enough  to  come  out  of  the  re  ” 

—Chicago  Record. 

The  man  who  takes  the  cake  thinks  he 
is  only  receiving  his  dessert.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

It  is  cruel  to  dock  horses,  but  they 
never  complain;  the  victim  is  no  tail- 
bearer. — Buffalo  Courier. 

Appropriately  enough  in  many  cases 
the  husbands  of  grass  widows  are  straw 
men. — Philadelphia  Times. 

A  trunk  differs  from  a  man  in  that  it 
can  be  completely  strapped  without  be¬ 
coming  br  ke. — Buffalo  Courier. 

Hecker:  “How  brown  you  are,  old 
man.  Heen  to  the  seaside?”  Decker: 
“No;  I  put  on  my  face  some  of  that 
stuff  I  use  for  my  russet  shoes.” — Life. 

Mrs.  Artlayer:  “So  her  marriage 
turned  out  to  be  a  happy  one  after  all  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Stayson :  “Yes,  indeed.  She  got 
all  the  alimony  she  asked  for.” — Modem 
Society. 

Customer:  “How  is  this?  You  have 
charged  me  twice  the  usual  price  for 
shaving.”  Barber :  “  My  razor  was  dull, 
and  it  took  me  twice  as  long.” — New 
York  Weekly. 

Very  Much  Alike. — “  Her  religion  is 
very  much  like  her  dress  ;  she  can  put  it 
on  or  off,  just  as  she  pleases.”  “Yes, 
and  like  her  ball  dress,  at  that ;  there 
isn’t  very  much  of  it. — Life. 

“  I  notice  that  that  Congressman  talks 
a  good  deal  about  the  farmer  in  his 
speeches.”  “Yes.”  “  Does  he  know  much 
about  agriculture  ?  ”  “  Well,  he  has  had 

hay  fever.” — Washington  Star. 


You  can  »«ve  from  $50  to  $200  by  buying  your  Piano  or  Organ  direct  from 
our  factory.  We  do  our  own  making  and  our  own  selling.  We  employ  no  agents, 
stock  no  stores,  supply  no  dealers.  Tl»e  consumer  reaps  tile  benefit  of  the 
agent’s  eominission  and  the  dealer’s  profit.  We  do  the  largest  direct  business  in  the 
world,  and  can  point  to  a  satisfied  purchaser  in  every  county  in  tlieU.S.  Every 
instrument  accompanied  by  an  ironclad  guarantee  for  10  years.  Our  catalogue  of 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

is  a  book  worth  having  at  any  price.  We  send  it  absolutely  free.  No  stamps,  no  condi¬ 
tions.  Nothing  required  but  your  name  and  address.  It  shows  the  latest  styles,  gives 
prices,  and  outlines  easy  plans  of  payment  that  have  never  been  equaled  in  point  of 
liberality.  Pianos  from  $175  up.  Organs  from  $27.50  up.  You  are  not  doing  your¬ 
self  justice  if  you  buy  without  seeing  this  book.  It  will  save  money  for  you.  Send  at 
once.  We  refer  you  to  any  bank  or  Commercial  agency  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Address 

CORNISH  &  CO.,^y'“  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


CSH  B R  k** 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 


1  in  the  World  l 

A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


tllustrated 

Catalogue 

Free. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY 
DIAHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 


make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTER  WORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 

Aydrsollo.  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Frami  Graters.  Elevators.  Pumps. 
etc.  Bend  for  Catalogue.  aa. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT^gsH 

PRESS  CO., 

118  VV.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N.1 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS 


The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  in  the  U.  S.  From 
large  size  trees  for  park  or  street  to  tender  bulbs  and  plants 
for  winter  blooming  in  window  or  conservatory.  Large  or 
.  small  orders  promptly  filled  with  well  grown  stock, 
handled  and  packed  right,  guaranteed  to  reach  customers  in 
good  condition.  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  by  mail  a  specialty. 


floras  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

39th  YEAR  IOOO  ACRES-  28  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Go.,  Ohio 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE 


18  to  50  Inches  high.  Also  Hog  and  Field  Fences, 
and  Wire  Fence  Board.  Wri'o  for  circulars. 

DcKALR  FENCE  CO.,  l7Uigh  Street.  DeKalb,  III. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


300  Hush,  tor  Sale.  Croo  of  1893  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
tirst-class  in  every  respect.  Price  $0.00  per  bushel, 
sacred.  Send  check  with  order. 

WYNKOOP  BR08.,Mllf  >rd  Del. 


The  best  and  most  easily  erected  fence  m  use. 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 
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THYMO-CRESOLEBiiS 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream^8xll,  free,  If  they  will 
forward  80  rants  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  W  rapper  r 


FARM  CARTS, 

Two  Wheel  and  Four  Wheel. 

rHAY  RIGGINGS 
To  fit  our  Carts. 

HARNESS. 

.  AMES  PLOW  CO. 
Boston  &  New  York. 


Plant  in  flic  Fall  for  Early  Spring 
Flowering.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cro¬ 
ons,  Narcissus,  &c.,  direct  from  the 
most  reliable  growers. 

- CATALOGUE  FREE. - 

ILLWANCER&BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES, 

53d  Year.  ROCH ESTER,  N .  Y. 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 


PiswttattMttsu  gutmtissing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


__  Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  toe  in 
CJ&ten  minutes.  Will  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory ,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practice  1  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa- 


V\  r  I  I  and  other  Strawberries. 
Mill  Early  GeneseeGiant  and  other 
I  Wheats.  Raspberries  and 
II  L  L  L  other  small  fruits  List  tree. 
WEGKESaER,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUY  ‘•DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Deli  vererl  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SA\  E  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  ft  I  years.  Kndorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wit  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NQKUSOLL,  24 <>  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  ft.  Y. 


Hin  existence.  Be  sure  and  get  plants  d:  "pQ  Ed. 
Cabman  of  Rural  llX|  n  r  j  I 
New  Yorker,  says:  I  I  IVl  £3  *  IkL* 

is  the  best  berry  nil  things  considered,  I  e  ^Ovied.”  A 
full  assortment  of  all  varieties  of  pot-g^vjt,  and  layer 
plants,  and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  ^V  e  List  Free. 

Si  o.  ARENOVHEADY. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Large  suck,  all  varieties;  extra  strong.  It  will 
pay  you.to  send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


When  you  can  get  the  B^st  at 
Carso  prices  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Musi®  .  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  ail  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  1'lub  Airents* 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Luscious  Strawberries 

fA  full  crop  next  season  from 

POT  -  GROWN  PLANTS. 

Plant  now.  Our  handsome  descrip¬ 
tive  Illustrated  List  of  50  varieties  of 
Strawberries;  26  varieties  of  Celery, 
mailed  free.  Address 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Box  88.  .  Cornwall3  N.  Y. 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  radiator. 
It  has  108  cross  tubes  where  3300  sq. 
in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot.  thus  mak¬ 
ing  ONE  stove  do  the  work  of  T W O . 
Scieniists  eay  you  now  burn  four 
tons  of  coal  or  FOUR  cords  of  wood 
to  get  the  heat  of  ONE,  75  percent, 
being  lost  up  the  chimney.  This  in¬ 
vention  saues  most  of  this.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  for  proofs  from  prominent  men. 
To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  will  be 
filled  at  wholesale  rate,  thus  securing 
an  agenev.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  /  N  ■ 

Danger t  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work 
Sena  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co*  36  Mbs*?  St* 


r)U  —Finest  72-acre  Fruit  Farm  In 
HHli  Delaware  2.P1 0  Peach  Trees  and 
One  mbe  from  depot.  Terms  liberal; 
ge.  W.  D.  MCGLOGHLON,  Dover,  Del, 


A  SCRUB  OAK  FARMER. 

STEERED  BY  A  PAIR  OF  STEERS  HE  REACHES  THE 
HARBOR  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

A  Thought  for  You  to  Consider. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  report  of  the  famous 
Vanderbilt  farm,  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island, 
which  was  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  winter.  This 
farm  illustrates  something  of  the  possibilities  of  great 
wealth  in  making  a  plaything  of  agriculture.  The 
little  farm  we  have  now  to  describe  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  place,  and  it  is  singular 
to  think  that  these  few  short  miles  separate  conditions 
that  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  We  have  been 
accused  of  hunting  out  the  high-toned  and  rich  farm¬ 
ers  for  our  interviews  and  descriptions.  That  is  a 
mistake ;  what  we  try  hard  to  find  are  farms  where 
new  and  original  things  are  being  worked  out,  where 
one  can  find  something  to  think  about,  whether  the 
plans  are  worthy  of  imitation  or  not.  The  humble 
home  described  tuis  week  is  of  that  character.  Let 
us  see  what  les¬ 
son  is  to  be 
drawn  from  it. 

I  left  the  cars 
at  Sayville, 

I.,  and  found 
The  R.  N.-Y’s 
friend,  Mr.  R. 

G.  Gottwald, 
waiting  for  me 
with  his  famous 
steer  team. 

They  were  just 
as  shown  in 
the  engraving 
(see  Fig.  209.) 

It  was  the  same 
wagon,  too, 
though  without 
the  hay.  I  had 
never  seen  oxen 
driven  this  way 
before,  so  I  ex¬ 
amined  them 
curiously.  You 
will  notice  that 
they  have  bits 
in  their  mouths 
just  like  horses, 
with  lines  or 
reins.  The  pole 
is  held  up  by 
straps  around 
their  necks.  Instead  of  the  heavy  yoke  usually  seen 
on  oxen,  these  had  a  curved  strip  of  wood  and  metal 
fastened  to  the  head  just  under  the  horns.  This  is 
padded  on  the  inner  side  so  as  not  to  chafe  the  head. 
Traces  of  rope  ran  from  these  strips  back  to  the 
whittietrees.  In  hauling,  the  oxen  lowered  their 
heads  and  pushed  with  full  weight  against  the  head 
strips. 

Off  we  went  at  a  good  fast  walk — as  fast  as  the  walk 
of  the  average  farm  team,  if  not  faster.  It  was  ever 
so  much  faster  than  the  progress  of  cattle  carrying 
the  usual  heavy  yoke,  and  at  times  the  steers  broke 
into  a  regular  trot  that  shook  us  into  a  lively  pace. 
It  was  certainly  a  unique  experience — riding  behind  a 
pair  of  driving  steers  within  50  miles  of  the  greatest 
city  on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Gottwald  is  an  educated  German,  who  has  been 
in  this  country  nearly  30  years.  In  Germany,  he  says, 
everybody  drives  oxen,  or  even  cows,  in  harness.  The 
yoke  there  has  been  generally  discarded,  as  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  that  the  head-strip  is  easier  for  the 
cattle,  cheaper  and  easier  to  manage,  besides  giving 


the  oxen  more  power.  Repeated  tests  of  oxen  with 
yoke  and  head-strip  have  shown  that  with  the  latter 
heavier  loads  can  be  hauled.  Besides  this,  the  animals 
are  driven  just  like  horses.  There  are  no  cursing  and 
continual  yelling  of  “  Haw  !  ”  and  “Gee  !”  as  is  the  case 
with  yoked  cattle.  These  steers  were  originally  very 
wild,  but  now  they  are  tame  and  gentle.  You  will 
notice  rings  in  their  noses,  to  which  lines  are  fastened. 
These  were  for  hitching  them  when  they  are  standing. 
Also  notice  the  fringe  of  strings  over  the  eyes.  This 
keeps  off  the  flies  which  are  very  troublesome  to  oxen. 
Mr.  G.  has  a  patent  on  this  head-strip,  which  is 
different  from  the  one  used  in  Germany. 

Life  in  the  Scrub  Oaks. 

We  have  often  told  our  readers  about  the  thin, 
sandy  desert  that  runs  through  the  center  of  Long 
Island.  The  “Barrens”  or  scrub  oak  plains  may 
safely  enter  the  contest  for  the  worst  farming  land  in 
the  world.  Nature  has  refused  to  smile  on  this  thin, 
leachy  soil.  Little  dwarf  oaks  no  larger  than  one’s 


The  Motive  Power  on  a  Scrub  Oak  Farm.  Fig.  209. 

wrist,  and  dwarf  pines,  with  huckleberries  and  briars 
and  weeds,  are  the  only  vegetable  friends  which  na¬ 
ture  seems  to  have  lent  to  the  farmer.  Fires  scourge 
the  place,  and  rain-clouds  shun  it.  To  an  outsider 
there  seems  absolutely  no  inducement  for  a  farmer  to 
settle  there  in  the  hope  of  making  a  living  by  growing 
ordinary  farm  crops,  as  they  are  grown  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the  summer  resorts  along 
the  south  side  of  the  island  provide  a  splendid  market 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  we  wonder  how  they 
are  to  be  grown  in  this  dry  and  parched  sand.  It  is 
true  that  with  some  system  of  irrigation  this  warm, 
quick  soil  would  easily  respond  to  applications  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  but  no  irrigation  scheme  has  yet  been  devised, 
and  yet  along  the  lonely  roads  running  through  the 
scrub  oaks  are  happy  homes,  small  and  humble,  it  is 
true,  yet  still  homes  whose  occupants  save  and  invest 
money  from  their  farming,  and  raise  a  share  of  that 
best  of  all  farm  crops — contentment.  Most  of  these 
small  farmers  are  foreigners.  In  our  three-mile  drive 
Mr.  Gottwald  pointed  out  12  homes  of  foreigners  and 
three  of  Americans.  The  latter,  he  says,  do  not  like  to 


clear  such  land.  The  foreigners  do  it,  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  their  children,  born  in  this  country,  will 
stay  on  these  scrub  oak  farms. 

A  Holding  in  the  Desert. 

“How  did  you  happen  to  locate  in  this  place?”  I 
asked  Mr.  Gottwald. 

“  I  saw  the  oak  trees  growing  and  knew  that  in 
Germany  oak  trees  always  grew  on  good  soil.  At  $25 
an  acre  oak  land  within  50  miles  of  New  York  seemed 
like  a  bargain.  That  was  20  years  ago  when  I  first 
settled  here.  I  found  that  the  signs  failed,  for  the 
oaks  were  all  dwarfs — the  soil  is  so  poor  that  they 
never  can  grow  larger  than  shrubs.” 

“  How  large  is  your  farm  ?  ” 

“  I  have  15  acres — five  acres  at  my  home  place  and 
10  outside.” 

“  What  stock  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“  These  two  steers,  two  cows  and  about  50  chickens.” 

“  You  can’t  make  much  stable  manure  then  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  this  is  a  poor  stock  country.  It  is  so  dry  that 

it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  raise 
hay  and  forage. 
Grain  and  hay 
are  expensive 
and  we  buy  as 
little  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  am  now 
getting  ready 
to  fatten  an  old 
cow  for  beef 
and  shall  do  it 
on  turnips 
alone.  The  oxen 
have  little  or  no 
grain — co  a  rse 
hay,  stalks,  etc. 
keeping  them 
in  good  order.” 

“  Do  you  use 
fertilizers, 
then  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  buy 
about  $80  worth 
every  year. 
Without  them 
we  could  do 
nothing.  It 
does  not  pay  me 
to  buy  stable 
manure,  as  in 
our  dry  soil  the 
fertilizers  are 
quicker  and  surer.  I  used  to  use  fish  entirely,  but  the 
supply  is  not  constant  and  fertilizers  are  better  for 
potatoes.” 

“  How  is  your  little  farm  divided  ?” 

“  This  year  I  have  two  acres  in  potatoes,  2%  in  corn, 
three  in  rye,  1)4  in  clover,  one  in  scrub  oaks  and  the 
rest  for  home  grounds,  berries  and  garden.  I  use  hen 
manure  and  ashes  in  the  garden,  1,500  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  for  potatoes  and  400  pounds  on  corn. 
The  garden  is  on  the  richest  spot  of  the  farm.  I  read 
in  The  Rural  of  farmers  who  have  not  yet  paid  their 
fertilizer  bills,  yet  whose  crops  are  all  dried  up.  I  am 
better  off ;  my  bills  are  paid  though  the  crops  here 
are  always  dried  up.” 

“  Does  clover  do  well  here  ?  ” 

“  Not  very  well.  It  is  too  dry,  and  the  clover  often 
kills  out.  That  is  one  great  drawback  to  our  farming. 
If  we  could  have  a  perfect  supply  of  water  by  irriga¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  we  could  raise  great  crops.  The 
quality  of  our  potatoes  is  always  fi  ie.  This  year  I 
carted  water  for  my  melons.  With  water  this  place 
could  be  made  into  a  perfect  garden.” 
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“  Are  you  willing'  to  tell  us  just  how  much  the  farm 
brings  you  in  ?  ”  I 

“Certainly.  Here  is  an  exact  account  of  my  cash 
sales  for  the  past  year  : 


Strawberries . $80.68 

Cherries .  8.25 

Currents .  1.64 

Qoceeber'les .  10.62 

Raspberries .  3.83 

Beans .  1.90 

Quinces .  1.00, 

T<  matt  es .  21 .66 

Cabbage  (late) .  16.09 


Peas . $77.10 

Huckleberries .  17.26 

Cabbage .  10.60 

Peacbes .  4.48 

Melons .  31.29 

Onions .  2.90 

Potatoes .  4  .90 

Cblckens,  etc .  15.35 

Turnips .  5.95 


Total . $360.30 

That  represents  the  total  cash  sales.  Other  things,  of 
course,  we  give  in  exchange  for  groceries,  etc.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  costs  you  to  live  ?’ 

“About  $100  per  year  in  cash.  Out  of  those  total 
sales  we  live,  pry  taxes,  etc.,  and  lay  aside  from  $80  to 
$100  every  year.” 

“  How  do  your  sales  compare  with  those  of  your 
neighbors  ?  ” 

“  About  the  same.  On  the  average  I  do  as  well  as 
any  of  them.  This  is  our  home  and  we  do  not  care 
to  leave  it.” 

Arguments  for  the  Oxen. 

“  I  don’t  pret  nd,”  said  Mr.  Gottwald,  “  that  there 
is  anything  remarkable  about  my  farming.  It  is  just 
like  hundreds  of  others  do.  Hut  my  steers  are  the 
unique  things  about  it.  You  will  not  find  a  little 
place  run  entirely  by  steer  power  anywhere  else,  I 
t>  ink.  I  can  use  them  singly  or  double — wherever 
horses  can  be  used.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  took  one  steer 
and  put  on  a  single  harness  like  the  one  shown  at  Fig. 
209,  and  hitched  to  a  cultivator.  The  steer  walked 
off  like  a  horse  at  a  smart  walk,  pulling  the  cultivator 
as  well  as  need  be.  He  also  hitched  one  to  a  light 
plow  and  showed  me  how  it  worked  with  that.  Ap¬ 
parently  anywhere  that  a  horse  could  work  the  steer 
would  follow. 

“  What  arguments  do  you  give  for  oxen  over  horses 
for  your  farming  ?  ” 

“  A  psir  of  well-trained  oxen  are,  in  their  way,  as 
well  worthy  of  an  admiring  crowd  as  nice  horses. 
Every  muscle  indicates  strength,  and  the  beasts  move 
with  a  deliberation  and  dignity  that  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  immense  power.  In 
stumping,  logging  and  clearing  they 
very  often  are  better  than  horses,  and  i 
on  marshy  ground  they  are  incompar-  ' 
ably  superior.  For  certain  heavy  labor  |  /w/ 

the  ox  has  been  and  will  be  the  favorite.  i 

V  c: 

ne  has  the  great  advantage  that  when 
the  time  of  his  utility  is  past  he  can 
be  converted  into  beef  Again,  to  keep 
an  ox  costs  far  less  than  to  keep  a 
horse.  The  old-fashioned  yoke  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  our  country,  ‘  the  land  of  prog¬ 
ress.’  In  Germany  people  claim  for 
their  harnesses  that  steers  in  them 
pull  more,  go  faster  and  are  more  easily  handled, 
using  reins.  My  harness  is  an  improvement  on  the 
German,  and  a  pair  of  my  harnesses  do  not  cost  so 
much  as  a  yoke.  With  a  well  broken  steer  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  train  a  pair  of  oxen  so  that  they  will 
plow  in  a  short  time.” 

On  our  way  back  to  the  train  we  were  a  little  late 
and  Mr.  Gottwald  gave  us  a  little  exhibition  of  an  ox 
trot.  I  liked  the  way  those  steers  did  their  work  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  head  band  take  the  place  of 
the  yoke  on  many  farms.  The  cattle  move  quicker 
and  will,  as  I  believe,  pull  more.  They  are  also  under 
perfect  control.  A  single  harness  of  this  type  would 
be  first-rate  for  the  bull  on  farms  where  his  work 
services  are  needed.  He  could  pull  the  hay  rake  or 
even  a  cultivator  just  as  well  as  an  extra  horse  and  on 
the  hayfork  or  in  pulling  loads  off  soft  ground  he 
would  make  himself  very  valuable.  The  head  band  is 
cheap  and  simple  and  ordinary  chains  will  make  up 
the  balance  of  the  harness.  This  is  really  worth  try¬ 
ing,  you  people  who  are  keeping  an  idle  bull  and  yet 
have  to  keep  a  horse  to  do  “chores.”  Some  enter¬ 
prising  man  could  make  a  hit  by  securing  Mr.  Gott- 
wald’s  steers  for  exhibition.  They  would  attract  as 
much  attention  as  a  circus  when  hitched  to  some 
machine  that  the  owner  wished  to  advertise,  h.  w.  c. 

The  Brandywine  Strawberry  was  first  brought  to 
my  notice  through  The  R,  N.-Y.  In  its  report  this 
year  it  says:  “The  Brandywine  is  the  best  straw¬ 
berry  that  we  have.”  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  what  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  says.  It  gives  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information.  Now  I  would  like  to  learn 
more  of  this  promising  new  berry  through  its  columns, 
and  would  also  like  to  hear  from  several  who  have 
fruited  it.  How  does  it  behave  on  heavy  and  light 
soils,  and  under  what  conditions  wdl  it  thrive  best  ?  I 
understand  it  is  not  yet  for  sale.  I  can  get  all  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.'s  list  of  strawberries  for  family  use,  except 
the  Brandywine.  I  intend  to  set  them  all  as  soon  as 
possible.  c  h.  p. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 


HARVESTING  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

A  great  many  of  my  customers  who  bought  seed 
potatoes  of  me  last  fall,  and  who  cultivate  large  fields 
of  them  annually,  have  written  from  t'me  to  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  in  the  past 
few  days  a  number  of  inquiries  have  come  to  me  ask¬ 
ing,  “How  shall  we  harvest  our  crop  ?” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  growing  potatoes  as 
largely  as  I  do,  I  plant  with  the  Aspinwall  planter, 
first  plowing  the  land  10  inches  deep  ;  I  don’t  mean  10 
inches  by  guess,  but  by  actual  measurement,  and  after 
the  ground  is  fitted,  I  plant,  as  nearly  as  possible,  five 
inches  in  depth.  I  do  not  believe  in  hilling  or  ridging 
very  much,  but  in  some  soils  it  may  be  necessary  to 
do  so  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  grasses.  Last  year 
I  was  ready  to  buy  a  potato  digger  ;  heretofore  I  had 
fought  shy  of  such  machines,  as  I  he  d  never  seen  any 
that  did  satisfactory  work  in  every  cond  tion  of  soil, 
and  I  believed  that  a  good  six-tined  fork  with  a  strong, 
active  man  on  the  handle  was  the  best  potato  digger 
on  earth  ;  but  after  seeing  a  number  of  circulars,  cuts 
and  glowing  testimonials  from  several  firms,  I  decided 
to  try  all  the  machines  I  could  get  together.  I  wrote 
to  half  a  dozen  digger  firms,  but  could  get  only  two  of 
them  to  meet :  one  was  the  “  Hoover.”  The  field  in 
which  the  trial  was  made  was  one  of  five  acres  of  early 
potatoes  that  had  been  ripe  over  a  month,  and  quite  a 
rank  growth  of  grass  and  wild  buckwheat  had  taken 
possession,  so  that  it  was  an  ideal  place  to  test  a 
digger. 

I  had  invited  about  20  friends,  all  potato  growers,  to 
witness  the  trial,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  the  Hooker.  I  was  not  satisfied,  however, 
and  did  not  buy  a  machine  that  day.  as  I  wanted  to  try 
them  by  myself  without  being  bothered  by  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  the  agents.  Under  my  operation  the 
other  machine  would  not  work  at  all,  and  so  I  dis¬ 
carded  it  and  tried  the  Hoover,  which  worked  as  well 
with  me  as  when  the  agent  was  here  to  operate  it. 
But  1  soon  found  that  it  worked  too  hard  for  two 
horses,  so  at  noon  I  made  a  strong  four  horse  evener 
six  feet  six  inches  long,  and  put  on  four  horses  abreast, 
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A  Single  Steer  in  Harness.  Fig.  209. 

and  then  I  found  I  had  power  enough.  One  can  handle 
a  four-horse  team  in  this  way  just  as  well  as  three 
horses.  With  this  outfit,  in  digging  all  of  my  pota¬ 
toes  last  fall,  I  averaged  an  acre  every  two  hours  of 
actual  operation,  digging  the  tubers  cleaner  than 
could  be  done  by  hand,  and  leaving  them  all  on  top 
of  the  ground,  with  the  weeds  and  vines  thrown  off  to 
one  side.  There  are  diggers  that  will  do  good  work 
in  some  soils  and  under  favorable  conditions,  such  as 
the  Success,  Planet  Jr. ,  Deere  and  other  machines  of  the 
plow  class,  and  there  is  one  wheel  digger  made  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  called  the  Hoy,  that  is  the  best  low- 
priced  geared  digger  I  have  ever  seen,  but  in  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  soil,  whether  free  from  weeds  or  so 
weedy  that  one  can  hardly  see  the  rows,  the  Hoover 
beats  them  all. 

To  grow  potatoes  at  a  profit  besides  digging  them 
cheaply,  we  must  handle  them  economically  after  they 
have  been  dug.  To  do  this  I  made  a  flat  rack  that  sets 
on  a  common  wagon  so  that  the  floor  of  the  rack  is  not 
over  waist-high  ;  this  will  hold  just  45  crates  set  on 
one  deep,  and  frequently  I  have  drawn  60,  putting  the 
extra  ones  on  top.  The  crates  are  made  of  waste  bass- 
wcod  and  pine,  very  strong,  light  and  durable,  and 
they  cost  14  cents  and  hold  just  60  pounds  each.  When 
I  go  into  the  field  in  the  morning,  I  spread  them  along 
near  the  rows  where  I  am  to  dig,  so  that  the  men  can 
get  them  handily  in  picking.  When  filled,  they  are 
left  where  they  are  till  the  wagon  comes  along  ;  with 
one  man  on  it  to  load  and  one  on  each  side  to  put  on 
the  crates,  we  can  load  50  or  60  crates  very  soon.  The 
load  having  been  drawn  to  the  storage  cellar,  the 
wagon  is  backed  up  to  the  door  and  the  crates  are  slid 
down  a  chute  into  the  cellar  ;  one  man  stands  on  the 
wagon  to  put  them  into  the  chute  and  another  below 
to  empty  them  into  the  bin.  Un'oading  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  we  often  bin  60  bushels  in  20  minutes  without 
handling  or  shoveling  a  potato. 

In  growing  potatoes  for  seed,  it  is  very  essential  not 
to  handle  them  more  than  is  really  necessary,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  bruised.  edwabd  f.  dibble. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  on  telegraph  poles. 

Picking  Up  Experience  on  the  Road. 

When  I  gave  the  readersof  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
last  October  an  account  of  my  prospective  venture  in 
keeping  hens  “  by  the  acre  ”  and  bringing  electricity 
to  my  aid,  it  is  probable  that  most  people  who  read 
the  article  passed  it  by  as  a  joke  or  as  one  of  the 
vagaries  of  an  imaginative  mind  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,  and 
I  did  not  venture  to  put  myself  on  record,  at  the 
request  of  the  editors  of  The  Rural,  and  run  the  risk 
of  making  a  laughing-stock  of  myself  without  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met.  The 
whole  plan  as  then  outlined  has  not  yet  materialized, 
but  I  am  still  hammering  away  at  it,  and  after  10 
montns  of  experience  and  effort,  I  see  no  reason  to 
be  discouraged.  If  I  were  to  advise  any  one  who 
contemplated  beginning  in  tbe  poultry  business,  I 
should  say  : 

“Begin  on  a  small  scale  and  get  the  knowledge 
which  can  be  gained  only  by  experience  as  you  pro¬ 
ceed  It  is  not  so  likely  to  be  ‘  dearly  bought  wit,,’ 
and  if  you  get  discouraged  you  can  get  out  without  so 
much  loss.”  I  propose  to  take  my  own  advice  and  go 
slowly.  I  have  now  15  houses  completed.  Eight  are 
stocked  with  hens  from  one  to  four  years  old  and  the 
rest  with  pullets  three  to  four  months  old,  which  will 
give  me  six  acres  or  600  hens  for  the  winter  cimpiign. 
1  set  my  first  setting  of  eggs  on  March  17  ani  got  my 
first  pullet’s  egg  on  August  3  The  pullet  that  laid  it 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  months  and 
twenty-three  days  old.  Sbe  is  a  Brown  Leghorn  and 
is  the  only  one  that  has  commenced  to  lay  at  this  time 
— August  12.  Most  of  my  old  hens  are  such  as  I  could 
buy  during  the  winter,  being  a  mixed  lot  of  all  sizes 
and  colors.  I  have  no  hobby  as  to  breeds,  but  propose 
to  give  the  Single-comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  trial. 

The  Deacon  Looks  Things  Over. 

I  had  a  call  the  other  morning  from  Deacon  Thomas, 
who  is  one  of  the  slow-going  farmers  who  is  satisfied 
to  do  just  as  his  ancestors  did,  and  would  be  afraid  to 
get  out  of  the  ruts  they  made  for  fear  he 
would  get  lost.  I  was  j  ust  starting  out 
to  feed  my  hens,  so  I -invited  him  to  go 
along.  He  looked  Avith  wonder  at  what 
he  called  my  telegraph  wires,  and  I  no- 
‘M’/L "  Vf  ticed  that  he  walked  as  far  away  fro  n 
the  pales  as  possible,  evidently  thinking 
jy  they  night  “go  off.”  By  the  time  we 
bad  reac^e^  the  second  flock,  his  tongue 
-j;/  v  was  unloosed  and  he  began  to  ask  ques- 
' '  tions. 

“  What  is  that  you  are  giving  your  hens 
J  this  morning,  anyhow  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  this  is  their  regular  breakfast.” 

“  What  is  it  composed  of  ?  ” 

“  Well,  in  the  first  place  I  take  four  bushels  of  good 
wheat  and  eight  of  the  best  clipped  oats  to  the  mill 
and  have  both  ground.  To  the  flour  are  added  200 
pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  100  of  animal  meal  or  meat 
scrap,  and  the  whole  is  well  mixed.” 

“  Do  you  give  them  the  same  thing  every  morning  ?” 

“  I  have  used  this  mixture  now  for  over  a  year  for 
morning  feed.” 

“  Do  your  hens  do  well  on  it  ?  ” 

“  I  have  never  had  them  do  better  in  the  many  years 
I  have  fed  hens.” 

“  But  there  is  no  corn  in  it !  Now,  my  hens  like 
corn,  and  father  always  fed  it  to  his  hens,  and  they 
were  always  plump  and  fat  when  we  wanted  to  kill 
one.  My  !  what  good  rich  pot-pie  mother  used  to 
make  !  It  makes  my  mouth  water  yet  to  think  of  it.” 

I  had  to  smile  at  the  Deacon’s  earnestness,  but  sim¬ 
ply  remarked  that  I  was  feeding  for  eggs  and  not  for 
pot-pie. 

“  You  seem  to  be  taking  corn  out  of  a  barrel  there 
and  putting  it  up  in  that  little  box  with  the  telegraph 
machine  on  it.  What  is  that  for  ?  ” 

“  Wnv,  that  is  for  their  supper.” 

“  But  how  ever  can  the  hens  get  it  away  up  in  that 
little  box  as  high  as  my  head  ?  ” 

“  That  is  an  electric  feed  box  such  as  your  father 
never  dreamed  of.  I  can  press  a  button  down  in  my 
dining-room  this  afternoon,  and  that  telegraph  ma¬ 
chine,  as  you  call  it,  will  cause  tbe  corn  to  scatter  on 
the  floor,  so  !’’  and  the  Deacon  jumped  back  as  I  sprang 
the  magnet,  and  the  corn  began  to  rattle  over  the  tin 
deflector  and  scatter  over  the  floor. 

“  Well,  I  never  !  ”  said  he.  “If  that  don’t  beat  all 
natur’.  ”  After  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  as¬ 
tonishment  and  we  were  walking  along  to  the  next 
house,  he  said  : 

“  My  gal,  Susan,  has  subscribed  for  a  hen  paper 
called  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Sbe  say’,  that  the  editor 
claims  that  corn  is  no  good  for  hens.  It  is  too  fattening.” 

“  That  may  be  so,”  said  I,  “  where  hens  are  kept 
shut  up  in  small  yards,  but  mine  have  full  liberty  to 
ramble,  and  I  find  they  do  well  on  corn  for  their  even- 
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ing  meal.  Just  look  back  at  that  flock  we  have  just 
left.  They  are  scattering  in  every  direction.  There 
is  one  away  down  by  the  pond  already.  She  is  prob¬ 
ably  looking  for  a  worm  and  will  keep  it  up  all  day, 
except  when  she  goes  back  to  lay  an  egg.  Such  exer¬ 
cise  is  fatal  to  ‘  too  much  fat.’  ” 

Killing  Vermin  ;  About  the  House. 

I 

The  Deacon's  next  question  was  : 

“  How  do  you  manage  to  get  rid  of  the  lice?  Our 
hen-house  gets  so  lousy  every  summer  that  the  hens 
take  to  the  trees  to  roost.” 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  the  little  brown  mites  that 
infest  the  perches.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  also  a  red  louse  that  is  larger.” 

“  Well,  you  have  asked  me  a  hard  one  now.  for 
sure.  When  a  house  once  gets  lousy  I  guess  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  clean  it  out  for  good.  People  say  that 
kerosene  oil  on  the  perches  will  do  it,  but  I  gaess  you 
want  a  lot  of  ‘eternal  vigilance’  to  mix  with  it.  I 
don’t  pretend  to  keep  entirely  free  from  the  pests, 
but  I  keep  them  in  check  so  that  the  hens  are  profit¬ 
able,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  I  am  sorry  for  a 
hen  that  is  pestered  with  lice  all  night.  So  I  am  for 
the  thousands  of  children  who  sleep  in  tenement 
houses  that  are  swarming  with  bed  bugs  these  hot 
nights,  although  I  have  not  so  much  sympathy  for 
the  big  folks.  However,  the  children  seem  to  thrive 
and  so  will  the  hens  if  reasonable  care  is  taken  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  lice.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  what  do  you  do  to  keep 
ahead  of  them  ?  ” 

“You  notice  this  next  house.  Those  two  roosting 
poles  over  the  table  are  made  of  2x3  pine  fence  rails 
planed  very  smooth.  They  are  higher  than  anything 
else  in  the  house  that  hens  can  roost  upon,  and  they 
all  use  them  for  that  purpose.  I  smear  them  over 
with  kerosene  about  once  a  week  in  hot  weather,  and 
scrape  ti  e  droppings  into  that  barrel  under  the  table. 
The  kerosene  evaporates  very  quickly,  however,  and 
I  find  that  before  the  week  is  up  a  few  lice  will  some¬ 
times  appear  this  hot  weather.  I  shall  try  the  use  of 
coal  tar  on  the  perches.” 

“  How  can  you  use  it  ?  ”  said  the  Deacon.  “  It  will 
stick  to  the  hens’  feet  and  so'l  the  egg  shells.” 

“  Oh,  I  think  I  can  manage  that.  The  lice  always 
congregate  on  the  under  sides  of  the  perches  during 
the  daytime.  I  shall  try  painting  the  under  sides  of 
the  poles  with  the  tar,  and  when  that  gets  dry  and 
hard  I  can  turn  the  poles  over  and  paint  the  other 
sides.” 

“  Sure  enough,”  said  the  Deacon.  “  Well,  here  we 
are  at  the  last  house,”  he  continued,  “and  nearly 
back  to  the  barn.  It  is  quite  a  tramp,  and  if  you  had 
not  had  that  horse  and  wagon  along  to  carry  the  feed, 
you  would  have  had  more  of  a  load  than  you  could 
carry.  Do  you  have  to  go  over  all  that  tramp  after 
dark  at  night  to  close  those  little  doors  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no.  When  I  go  around  before  dark  to  gather 
the  eggs  I  take  this  extra  weight  off  the  chain  upon 
which  the  door  hangs,  and  when  I  work  my  telegraph 
machine,  as  you  call  it,  the  door  drops  of  its  own 
weight.” 

Any  Money  In  It  ? 

“  Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  does  it  pay  ?  That  is 
the  main  question  ?” 

“To  be  sure  it  is.  It  is  only  an  experiment  with  me 
thus  far,  but  present  indications  are  that  it  is  going  to 
pay  even  better  than  I  at  first  supposed.  I  started 
out  to  prove  that  stony  pasture  land  that  could  not 
be  profitably  tilled  could  be  made  to  pay  a  yearly 
profit  of  $100  per  acre  by  stocking  it  with  100  hens  to 
the  acre.  You  see  that  first  building  over  there  we 
visited.  It  was  stocked  with  40  pullets  last  November. 
Come  up  to  the  house  and  we  shall  see  how  they  are 
making  out.  Here  is  the  record  : 


Dec.  215  eggs  at  38  cents  per  dozen .  $0.84 

Jan.  208  e*gs  at  40  cents  per  dozen .  6.93 

Feb.  3(4  ejfKS  at  36  cents  per  dozen .  10.32 

March  527  eggs  at  24  cents  per  dozen .  10.56 

April  '  645  eggs  at  24  cents  per  dozen .  12.90 

May  693  eggs  at  2334  cents  per  dozen . .  13.57 

June  552  eggs  at  24  cents  per  dozen .  11.04 

July  539  eggs  at  25  cents  per  dozen  .  11.25 

Total  3.723  Total  183.41 


The  other  seven  houses  stocked  last  April  are  doing 
equally  well.  Present  indications  are  that  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1  (nine  months)  they  will  have  paid  for  the 
building  ($40)  in  addition  to  paying  for  themselves 
(60  cents  each)  and  paying  for  their  feed  which  costs 
about  10  cents  per  day  for  the  flock  of  40.” 

“  How  do  you  get  such  big  prices  for  eggs  ?  ”  said  the 
Deacon. 

“  Why  !  do  you  call  those  big  prices  ?  I  don’t.  The 
first  man  I  struck  last  winter  when  I  werit  down  to 
the  city  to  look  for  a  market,  offered  me  eight  cents 
per  dozen  above  the  highest  market  quotations.  As 
that  was  satisfactory  for  the  present,  I  did  not  look 
any  further.  I  expect  to  find  some  one  who  will  be 
glad  to  pay  more  than  that  when  I  get  in  shape  t_ 
send  a  crate  every  day  and  guarantee  each  egg  not 
over  24  hours  old.” 


The  Deacon  sat  in  a  brown  study  for  some  time. 
When  he  looked  up  at  last,  his  next  question  was  : 

“How  long  did  it  take  to  feed  those  hens  this 
morning?” 

“  Probably  about  an  hour.  When  I  have  no  one 
along  to  talk  to  it  takes  from  three  to  four  minutes  to 
each  flock.” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “if  my  calculations  are  correct,  if 
a  man  had  20  acres  in  hens  and  they  paid  as  well  as 
this  flock  whose  record  for  eight  months  you  have  just 
showed  me  is  doing,  he  could  clear  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $3,000  a  yeai .  My  !  Just  think  of  it.  I  keep 
12  cows  on  my  farm  of  100  acres  and  have  hard  work 
to  sell  $600  worth  of  milk  after  paying  my  feed  bills.” 

“  Don’t  figure  too  high,”  said  I;  “if  I  can  make  them 
pay  a  profit  of  $1  a  hen  I  shall  be  well  pleased.  The 
months  of  October  and  November  are  to  be  heard  from 
yet,  when  they  will  be  moulting.  There  are  some 
losses  to  be  reckoned  also.  Three  of  the  flock  have 
died  already.  In  fact,  most  of  the  3,723  dozen  eggs 
have  been  laid  by  37  hens.” 

Some  Disadvantages  of  Prosperity. 

“  Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  I  am  sorry  I  came  over 
this  morning.”  , 

Tc  my  look  of  astonishment  he  replied  : 

“  Susan  has  been  teasing  for  a  new  hen-house  ail 
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summer,  and  when  she  hears  of  this,  I  shall  have  to 
build  it  for  her,  sure.” 

“  If  Susan  takes  to  the  business,  you  fix  her  out 
with  buildings  and  hens  enough  to  keep  her  busy  an 
hour  every  morning  feeding  them  anc  half  an  hour  at 
night  hunting  eggs  in  the  old  orchard  back  of  your 
house,  and  if  she  don’t  clear  enough  money  every  year 
to  buy  herself  a  piano  and  a  silk  dress  and  make  her 
‘  Pa  ’  a  present  of  a  new  mowing  machine,  I  shall  be 
very  much  mistaken.” 

“  It  won’t  be  necessary  for  me  to  buy  her  those 
telegraph  fixings  too,  will  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  You  can  tell  by  trying.  From  my 
experience  in  feeding  hens,  if  I  should  go  out  into  a 
10-acre  field  with  500  or  1,000  hens  running  at  large 
and  attempt  to  feed  them  from  a  basket,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  them  come  to  meet  me  from  all  quarters 
till  after  a  few  days  I  would  have  the  whole  crowd 
around  me  at  once.  The  greedy  ones  would  get  more 
than  their  share  and  all  would  get  so  mixed  up  that 
they  would  never  all  get  home  to  roost.  You  can  buy 
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the  electric  feed  boxes  much  cheaper  than  you  can 
build  yards  for  each  flock.” 

As  the  Deacon  rose  to  go  and  took  his  hat  from  the 
piano,  I  was  reminded  of  the  way  I  got  started  in 
studying  the  possibilities  of  the  American  hen.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  my  wife  was  like  the  Deacon’s  Susan — 
she  wanted  to  go  into  the  hen  business.  We  had  an  old 
hog  house  not  in  use,  so  she  bought  about  50  hens  and 
went  to  raising  chickens.  She  happened  to  have  pretty 
good  luck  and  raised  a  good  lot  of  them.  This  was  in 
1884.  In  1885,  when  her  chickens  were  about  half 
grown,  she  bantered  me  one  day  to  buy  her  out.  I 
offered  her  20  cents  each  for  them,  and  she  took  me 
up.  She  had  bought  her  own  feed,  and,  when  I  paid 
her  for  the  chickens,  she  proudly  brought  out  enough 
savings  from  her  chicken  and  egg  money  to  buy  a  good 
organ.  To  be  sure,  this  has  since  been  traded  for  a 
piano,  and  the  minks  got  in  to  my  chickens  a  few 
nights  after  I  had  taken  possession  and  killed  40  of 
them,  making  me  feel  blue  and  her  jubilant  that  she 
had  sold  out  just  in  time  ;  but  then  I  got  experience.  I 
learned  that  a  mink  would  go  through  a  crack  an  inch 
wide,  and  straightway  I  built  a  house  in  which  the 
cracks  were  less  than  an  inch  wide.  A  few  days  ago 
I  heard  one  of  the  most  prosperous  merchants  in  the 
city  of  Middletown  telling  about  how  his  wife  keeps 
hens  on  their  city  lot.  They  live  in  the  suburbs  and 
have  probably  half  an  acre  of  land  around  their  fine 
dwelling.  He  said  she  began  to  talk  of  wanting  a 


sealskin  sack  last  winter,  and  he  began  to  plead  pov¬ 
erty.  He  told  her  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  such 
foolishness.  “  By  Jinks,”  said  he,  “  if  that  woman  did 
not  go  and  get  an  old  stocking  in  which  she  keeps  her 
eKg  money  and  count  out  enough  to  pay  for  the  seal¬ 
skin  cloak.”  o.  w.  mapes. 

R*  N.-Y. — For  the  benefit  of  newer  subscribers,  we 
give  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  M.’s  previous  articles.  The 
house  he  uses  is  shown  at  Fig.  210.  This  is  to  accom¬ 
modate  40  hens.  It  is  12  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  eight 
feet  high  in  front  and  five  feet  four  inches  in  the  rear. 
The  floor  and  roof  are  of  matched  spruce,  and  the 
siding  of  matched  pine.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
two-ply  tarred  roofing  felt,  and  the  sides  lined  with 
single-ply  tarred  paper.  The  house  faces  to  the  east 
with  window,  door  and  small  entrance,  as  shown.  In¬ 
side,  two  roosts  run  the  full  length  of  the  house  at  back. 
They  are  three  feet  nine  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
one  foot  below  them  is  a  hinged  table  to  hold  the 
droppings.  Under  the  table  are  two  double  nests. 
There  is  also  what  Mr.  M.  calls  a  hen-jail,  which  is  a 
slat  coop  for  broody  hens.  The  feeding  troughs  are 
all  made  like  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  211.  A  feed-box 
or  hopper  hangs  over  the  little  entrance  between  the 
door  and  window.  This  is  connected  with  the  house 
by  means  of  an  electric  wire.  Mr.  M.  touches  a 
button  at  his  house,  and  this  opens  the  bottom  of  each 
hopper — out  comes  the  grain,  striking  on  a  metal  disc 
and  scattering  over  the  floor.  The  hens  run  at  once 
and  crowd  into  the  house  to  eat — the  large  door  has 
been  previously  closed.  Touching  another  button 
drops  a  door  before  the  little  entrance,  and  the  hens 
are  housed  until  morning. 


“Certified  Milk.” 

A  CERTIFICATE  OF  WHAT? 

HEALTH  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Part  V. 

( Concluded .) 

How  the  Milk  Must  Be  Delivered. 

We  have  now  carried  this  matter  of  produnng 
“certified  milk”  step  by  step  through  the  required 
conditions.  The  last  clause  of  the  contract  deals  with 
its  transportation  and  delivery.  Here  it  is  : 

It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  the  distribution  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  all  milk  represented  as  certified,  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  either  in  person  or  by  persons  employed 
by  him;  that  in  transit  the  rallk'shall  not  be  exposed  to  any  of  the 
conditions  heretofore  forbidden  in  these  contracts:  that  it  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  aKltatlon;  that  it  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  or  conveyed  between  the  hours  of  10  A.  m.  and  4  p.  m.;  that 
the  delivery  wagons  shall  be  so  constructed  that  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  may  be  maintained  during  transit,  and  that  before  the 
wagons  are  filled  for  shipment,  the  body,  the  trays  and  compartments 
shall  be  flushed  with  boiling  water.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  that 
the  distributing  agents  shall,  during  the  transfer  of  the  milk  from  the 
dairy  to  the  purchaser,  be  subject  to  the  following  restrictions, 
namely,  that  they  shall  use  no  tobacco;  that  they  shall  take  no  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks:  that  they  shall  not  collect  the  empty  containers,  nor 
receive  money  or  milk  checks  from  persons  recently  in,  nor  take  the 
same  from  houses,  nor  enter  the  same,  in  which  Infectious  or  contag¬ 
ious  diseases  are  known  to  exist.  It  is  also  hereby  agreed  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  empty  bottles  from  places  where  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases  are  known  to  exist,  shall  be  made  by  other  persons  than 
those  employed  to  deliver  milk.  That  these  collections  be  made  by 
wagons  not  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  milk,  and  that  before 
these  empty  bottles  shall  be  returned  to  the  dairy,  they  shall  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  separate  building  and  first  be  subjected  to  the  process  of 
cleaning  indicated  in  a  former  clause  of  this  contract. 

You  see  that  the  milk  must  all  be  delivered  before 
10  A.  m.  This  necessitates  quick  and  prompt  delivery. 
The  dairy  is  some  five  miles  from  Montclair.  The  milk 
is  not  to  go  through  the  hands  of  irresponsible  agents. 
If  that  were  done,  Mr.  Francisco  could  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  breach  of  the  contract.  Notice  how 
careful  the  doctors  are  to  enforce  cleanliness  every¬ 
where.  Everything  about  the  wagon  must  feel  the 
taste  of  boiling  water.  No  tobacco  and  rum  about 
this  business. 

Facts  About  the  Dairy. 

Mr.  Francisco  is  now  milking  about  100  cows,  which 
average  about  800  quarts  per  day.  Figuring  this  at 
12  cents  a  quart,  you  get  an  idea  of  the  income  from 
the  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  F.  took  in 
$14,000  in  cash  last  year  from  an  average  of  less  than 
100  milking  cows.  That  was  at  the  old  rate  of  eight 
cents  a  quart.  The  Dew  rate  will  increase  this  by  50 
per  cent.  Mr.  F.  started  with  28  acres  and  a  house, 
and  eight  cows  and  two  heifers.  Now  he  has  400  acres 
and  this  great  milk  business,  all  built  up  by  the  cow  ! 
He  wants  to  work  up  to  200  milkers  and  the  young  and 
dry  stock  needed  to  make  this  number  good.  He  says 
he  may  have  to  give  up  trying  to  raise  his  own  stock, 
but  it  is  safer  to  raise  them,  for  then  you  know  just 
what  you  have  in  the  barn.  You  don’t  need  to  keep 
an  animal  two  years  to  see  what  she  will  do.  Most 
cows  “  do  what  mother  did.”  He  wants  most  of  his 
milk  in  winter,  and  thus  arranges  for  a  good  many 
calves  in  the  fall.  Erery  cow  in  the  barn  is  recorded 
in  Dana’s  Breeding  Book  and  an  accurate  account 
is  kept  of  service  and  calving. 

1  have  said  that  the  grain  bill  on  this  farm  amounts 
to  $4,000  per  year.  All  that  Mr.  F.  attempts  to  raise 
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is  the  coarse  fodder.  He  would  prefer  to  have  no  hay 
but  clover,  but  grows  some  Timothy.  The  meadows 
are  plowed  up  when  they  run  out,  and  reseeded — the 
favorite  seeding  grain  crop  beiDg  mixed  oats  at-d 
wheat,  which  is  mostly  cut  green  and  fed  in  the  stable. 
This  comes  in  just  before  green  corn — about  July  1. 
A  good  deal  of  green  corn  is  fed  in  the  stables  besides 
what  goes  into  the  silo.  There  are  usually  40  acres  of 
corn  fodder  and  five  or  six  in  turnips. 

Summing  the  Matter  Up. 

That  is  the  story  of  “certified  milk.”  There  is  no 
dream  or  fancy  about  it,  but  a  plain  statement  of  fact. 
The  farm  is  at  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  where  anybody  can  see 
it.  Mr.  Francisco  has  nothing  to  hide.  “Certified 
milk”  is  a  reality. 

What  is  the  lesson  we  learn  from  all  this  ?  Selling 
water  is  a  good  'Way  to  make  a  price  out  of  a  cheap 
article,  but  selling  blood  beats  it.  We  told  two  weeks 
ago  what  we  mean  by  “  blood.”  It  is  pedigree  and 
guarantee.  The  “blood”  in  “  certified  milk”  means 
the  faith  that  the  doctors  have  that  Mr.  Francisco  is 
living  up  to  every  line  of  the  contract  that  we  have 
printed.  There  is  a  demand  everywhere  for  this 
“  blood.”  In  every  town  aDd  village  there  are  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  quality.  Why  do  you  not 
take  steps  to  satisfy  these  “  blood”  thirsty  folks  by 
taking  pains  to  satisfy  them  that  there  is  pedigree  in 
the  food  you  have  to  sell?  Put  these  articles  on 
“certified  milk”  before  the  leading  doctors  of  your 
town  or  city  and  see  if  they  will  not  cooperate  with 
you  in  just  such  a  scheme.  n  w.  c. 


(Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  call 
for  a  variety  of  answers.  We  ask  all  who  have  any  experiences  or 
suggestions  to  offer  to  talk  Into  The  R.  N.-Y.'S  ear  at  once.) 

How  Start  the  Orchard  ? — I  intend  to  set  out  an 
orchard  of  1,000  apple  trees  next  spring ;  the  land  is 
now  in  grass.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plow  it  this 
fall,  and  what  crop  would  be  best  to  put  on  it  in  the 
spring  ?  It  is  a  sandy  loam  with  natural  drainage. 

New  York.  b.  w.  m. 

Clover  in  a  Vineyard. — I  have  a  vineyard  on  hard 
clay  ground  that  needs  fertilizing.  If  I  sow  clover 
and  let  it  grow  up  and  fall  down,  won’t  it  be  of  more 
benefit  than  cultivation  ?  Wouldn’t  it  prevent  the 
drought  from  injuring  the  vines  so  much  in  such  a 
dry  time  as  this  ?  T*  c.  F. 

Sheridan,  Ind. 

Lime  on  Sandy  Soil.— Would  the  use  of  lime  on  a 
sandy  ridge  for  water-melons  and  musk-melons  be 
advisable?  If  so,  how  much  would  be  required  per 
acre  ?  I  can  get  a  large  quantity  of  refuse  lime  at  the 
kilns  here  ;  would  it  be  a  benefit  to  small  fruit  land  ? 

Hampton,  Ill.  M>  F- 

R.  N  -Y.— We  cannot  say.  The  question  is  merely 
this:  Does  the  land  need  lime?  Our  friend  must 
answer  that  question  himself  by  experimenting. 

Florida  Phosphate  for  Oranges.— I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  which  the  experiment  station  reports 
at  hand  and  a  careful  perusal  of  The  Rural  do  not 
answer.  The  obscure  point  is  the  value  of  natural, 
finely  ground,  soft  Florida  phosphates.  In  a  Florida 
grove  for  two  years  past  I  have  used  the  best  grade  of 
mineral  fertilizers  and  have  annually  plowed  under 
two  crops  of  cow  peas.  To  avoid  the  great  expense  of 
the  mineral  salts,  my  proposition  is  this  :  The  cheapest 
form  of  nitrogen  is  produced  by  the  cow  peas.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  cheapest  and  certainly  a  very  available  form 
of  potash  is  furnished  by  tobacco  stems.  The  cheapest 
form  in  which  phosphate  can  be  procured  is  in  the 
natural  phosphate.  Would  the  last  be  available 
enough  so  that  by  using  an  inordinate  quantity  the 
first  time — say,  a  ton  of  50  per  cent  rock  to  the  acre — 
with  a  suitable  amount  of  tobacco  stems  before  or 
after  sowing  the  cow  peas,  a  successful  system  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  -would  result?  The  soil  is  a  dark-brown  sand, 
well  supplied  with  humus,  considering  Florida  condi- 
ditions,  and  producing  very  high-flavored  fruit.  In 
considering  this  matter,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  orange  roots  are  active  12  months  in  the  year  and 
that  immediate  availability  of  a  fertilizer  is  of  less 
moment  than  a  considerable  saving  in  cost.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  in  few  Northern  towns  and  villages 
is  there  a  market  for  the  refuse  stems  of  cigar  factories 
and  the  waste  from  tobacco  factories.  I  use  the  stems 
as  a  mulch  for  bulbs,  both  winter  and  summer,  but 
what  would  be  superior  to  them  on  strawberry  beds, 
or  as  a  mulch  wherever  one  is  needed  ?  c.  l.  m. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  of  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  sends  us  this  note  about  the  matter  : 
“  I  know  of  no  experiments  which  will  answer  these 
inquiries  and  they  can  be  answered  only  by  experi¬ 


ment.  My  own  opinion — only  a  guess — is  that  the  soft 
phosphates,  applied  as  the  inquirer  suggests,  would  do 
as  well  as  any  form  of  phosphoric  acid  he  could  use 
for  cow  peas.”  We  hope  to  obtain  fuller  information 
from  some  of  our  Florida  readers. 


A  NEW  EARLY  GRAPE— THE  SUPERB. 

A  few  bunches  of  this  grape  were  sent  to  us  August 
5  by  the  or'ginator,  A.  F.  Rice,  Griswold  ville,  Ga., 
from  seed  of  the  Eumelan  set  out  in  1880,  near  South 
Weymouth,  Mass.  The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  of  the 
best  quality,  a  good  keeper  and  shipper,  hardy  and 
productive.  The  vine  starts  late,  and  the  berries  ripen 
early — two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Concord. 

The  value  of  this  grape  depends  upon  how  it  will 
succeed.  It  closely  resembles  its  parent,  the  Eumelan, 
which  is  “worth  its  weight  in  gold”  in  some  places, 
and  is  next  to  worthless  in  most  other  places. 

The  bunches  sent  to  us  are  rather  long,  slightly 
shouldered.  The  berries  are  set  together  just  close 
enough.  They  are  of  medium  size,  black,  with  blue 
bloom.  The  quality  is  excellent,  being  sweet,  rich 
and  juicy,  like  the  Eumelan,  and  even  better.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  meaty  ;  the  6kin  is  tough  enough  to  make 
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it  a  good  shipper  without  doubt.  It  is  hard  to  say  too 
much  in  favor  of  the  quality.  The  question  is,  will  it 
succeed  more  generally  than  its  parent  ?  If  not,  it  is 
worth  a  trial  merely  where  the  Eumelan  succeeds.  If 
it  is  adapted  to  general  culture,  and  as  early  as  repre¬ 
sented,  it  is  worth  a  trial  everywhere  that  grapes 
will  succeed. 


What  They  Say. 

Trimming  Sweet  Potatoes. — I  have  trimmed  my 
sweet  potato  vines  for  a  number  of  years.  Results  : 
larger  tubers,  better  flavor  and  a  more  satisfactory 
yield  and  the  best  of  food  for  milch  cows.  This  is  in 
reply  to  query  on  page  592.  e.  r.  shaukland. 

Louisiana. 

A  Strawberry*  Insect. — The  insect  which  eats  the 
leaves  of  B.  W.  O’s  strawberry  plants  (page  596)  may 
be  the  Black  Paria — Paria  aterrima.  This  is  a  little 
brownish  or  black  beetle,  say,  half  as  large  as  an 
apple  seed,  which  riddles  the  leaves  with  small  holes 
as  if  a  charge  of  small  shot  had  passed  through  them. 
The  pests  eat  principally  at  night  and  in  the  day  time 
may  be  found  under  the  loose  earth  at  the  foot  of  the 
plants.  When  numerous,  they  are  a  serious  pest. 
The  larvas  live  at  the  base  of  the  plant  and  in  this 
State  may  be  known  by  some  other  name.  Perhaps  it 
is  identical  with  the  crown-borer,  as  suggested  in  The 
Rural.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  two  broods 
or  only  one.  Our  experiment  station  advises  the  use 
of  Paris-green  in  combination  with  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  I  have  used  the  former  alone  this  season  with 
entire  success  so  far.  If  there  is  a  first  brood  previous 
to  picking,  I  should  not  wish  to  take  the  risk  of  using 
Paris-green  at  that  season.  Plowing  up  as  soon  as  the 
first  crop  is  off  will  help  to  keep  the  pests  in  check. 


Have  any  readers  tried  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  rust 
on  strawberries  ?  J.  w.  B. 

Salem,  Mass. 

Those  Old  Horses. — My  faithful  old  mare  20  years 
old,  is  not  able  to  work  any  more  ;  but  she  will  not 
be  disposed  of  at  aDy  price.  I  have  a  pair  of  her  colts 
four  and  six  years  old,  that  are  able  to  support  her  as 
long  as  she  lives,  besides  the  other  colts  that  1  have 
sold  which  she  has  raised  for  me.  I  kept  her  mother 
three  years  after  she  could  not  work,  and  did  not  lose 
by  it.  I  think  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  sell  these 
faithful  old  animals.  If  we  are  not  able  to  keep 
them,  we  should  take  them  to  the  woods  and  kill  and 
bury  them.  I  think  there  will  b°  no  sin  in  that. 

ANDREW  M.  LAGRANGE. 

Gardening  Notes. — Several  of  my  Hubbard  squash 
vines  wilted  as  if  killed  by  borers.  Having  sclit  the 
stalks,  I  was  surprised  to  find  none.  Inside  each  near 
the  root  were  several  insects  resembling  winged  ants. 
The  plants  were  half  eaten  away  below  the  surface 
and  withered  to  the  roots.  The  remaining  vines  were 
saved  by  using  the  kerosene  emulsion.  The  same 
remedy  was  very  effective  in  destroying  borers,  as 
was  also  tobacco  dust  for  bugs  as  recommended  by 
Gardening. 

Burpee’s  Iceberg  lettuce  is  unsurpassed  for  family 
use.  It  grows  quickly  a  large  head  of  the  finest 
quality  and  remains  a  long  time  during  the  hottest 
weather  without  running  to  seed.  amateur. 

Water  on  a  Wire. — J.  H.  R.,  Smock,  Pa.,  will  find 
a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  bringing  the  water  from  his 
spring  illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  years  ago  by 
D.  H.  Divine,  Lock  Sheldrake,  N.  Y.  It  was  simply  a 
No.  9  wire  suspended  from  the  house  to  the  spring  in 
such  a  manner  that  with  a  small  pulley  on  it  and  a 
tin  pail  attached  to  the  latter,  the  bucket  went  to  the 
spring  of  itself  and  dipped  out  the  water  ;  a  small 
copper  wire  was  fastened  to  the  pulley  and  with  a 
windlass  it  was  drawn  home.  Such  an  arrangement 
will  answer  very  well  in  a  small  way,  but  if  water  is 
wanted  in  large  quantities  some  motive  power  should 
be  used.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  steel  windmill 
to  do  the  laborious  work.  T-me  is  money,  and  if  14 
rods  are  traveled  for  every  pail  of  water  used  and  the 
average  is  put  at  10  pails  per  day  for  a  family  of  four 
persons,  160  miles  must  be  traveled  in  a  year  to  do  the 
work  and  not  light  work  either.  B.  w.  G. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

A  Pathm aster  Talks. — In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  I  noticed  illustrations  of  some  roads,  and  hav¬ 
ing  just  finished  working  the  assessment  in  our  dis¬ 
trict,  I  feel  like  relieving  my  mind. 

As  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  road  tax  is  levied 
on  property  of  non-residents,  it  is  a  herculean  task 
and  makes  a  man  many  enemies  to  get  the  time 
worked  out.  Many  of  the  resident  landholders  will 
not  work  an  hour  more  than  the  assessment  calls  for, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  ever  ex¬ 
pect  better  roads,  roads  pleasant  to  travel  on,  they 
must  come  through  a  money  tax  and  judicious  work. 
When  farmers  pay  cash  they  will  expect  good 
roads.  If  I  understand  the  new  road  law  of  New 
York  State,  it  only  applies  to  main  market  and  stage 
roads,  while  the  majority  of  roads  leading  to  the  main 
roads  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  old 
way,  and  if  farmers  can  get  :o  town  over  them,  that 
is  about  all  they  care  for. 

A  NEW  YORK  STATE  PATHMASTER. 

Texas  Fever  Again. — A  series  of  papers  by  J.  C. 
Senger  closed  on  page  539,  claiming  to  show  that  ticks 
are  the  cause  of  the  cattle  disease  known  as  Texas 
fever,  bloody  water,  murrain,  etc.  “  No  ticks,  no 
Texas  fever  ”  is  an  assumption  so  absurd  that  it  ought 
to  be  called  in  question.  Ticks  have  nearly  disap¬ 
peared  from  our  section,  yet  I  think  I  have  lost  cattle 
from  this  disease,  though  they  had  no  ticks  on  them. 
The  disease  is  of  recent  origin,  and  owing  to  it  we 
lose  more  or  less  cattle  nearly  every  year.  For  many 
years  within  my  recollection  nobody  lost  an  animal  in 
the  summer  months.  A  few  died  in  the  late  winter  or 
early  spring  from  starvation  and  neglect,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  were  millions  of  ticks  in  summer. 
Sixty  years  ago  I,  with  a  colored  boy  about  my  age, 
used  to  drive  home  my  father’s  cattle  from  the  forest 
at  evening,  and  the  legs  of  our  pants  used  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  seed  ticks  and  some  of  the  larger  size  as 
thick  as  letters  upon  a  page  of  a  newspaper  ;  these  we 
would  brush  off  with  a  bunch  of  pennyroyal.  The  cows 
were  covered  with  ticks  of  all  sizes,  some  old  enough 
to  drop  off,  on  the  inside  of  the  legs  mainly  ;  the  back 
of  the  udder  was  often  shingled  with  the  pests.  None 
of  the  beasts  died,  however,  or  were  ever  sick  at  that 
season.  Until  about  35  or  40  years  ago  there  was  no 
cattle  distemper,  hog  cholera  or  chicken  cholera  in  our 
section. 

I  do  not  think  this  cattle  disease  is  infectious,  be¬ 
cause,  during  the  late  war,  49  large  Texas  cattle  were 
driven  by  my  house  in  September  and  turned  into  a 
field  of  an  adjoining  farm  to  rest ;  they  were  fed  on 
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cut  corn  stalks.  In  a  few  days  bloody  water  appeared 
with  attendant  sickness.  One  died,  and  the  rest  were 
driven  in  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lee’s  army.  No  cattle 
in  my  neighborhood  died  or  were  sick  that  year.  The 
disease  cannot  result  from  tick  poison,  because  ticks 
are  less  poi.-onous  than  other  parasites  that  prey  upon 
the  skin  of  men  or  animals,  except  natives  that  are  bred 
in  the  hair  or  wool  of  all  quadrupeds,  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  of  some  bipeds  also  ;  so  that  scientists  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  other  professional  veterinarians 
must  go  beyond  ticks  and  the  whole  class  of  the 
arachnidae  before  they  can  arrive  at  the  true  etiology 
of  the  so-called  Texas  fever.  G.  e.  h. 

Jonesboro,  Va. 

A  Pair  of  Pears. — Neither  the  Lincoln  Coreless  nor 
the  Japan  Golden  Russet  pear  is  blight-proof  here,  the 
latter  having  blighted  this  season  at  one  time  with  all 
the  malignity  of  the  common  Japan  seedlings.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Japan  Golden  Russet  should  have 
been  introduced  as  a  valuable  variety,  as  it  very  much 
resembles  in  fruit  the  China  Sand,  Sandwich  Island 
and  kindred  varieties,  having  the  same  fresh  water 
mussed  taste  and  being  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  It 
is  well  enough  when  one  has  nothing  to  say,  to  say 
nothing  ;  and  when  a  nurseryman  has  nothing  to 
introduce,  to  introduce  nothing.  The  fruit  is  quite 
pretty,  however,  with  its  smooth,  cinnamon  russet  and 
gray  dots,  and  the  tree  is  ornamental — for  a  pear. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill.  bf.nj.  buckman. 


[Every  query  must  be  acoompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  la 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Are  Dorsets  the  Best  for  Earlv  Lambs? 

J.  O.  H.,  Philadelphia. — I  see  very  little  mention 
made  of  the  Dorset  Horn  sheep  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  yet  I’m 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Dorset  Horn  is  a  good 
mutton  breed.  The  Shropshires  are  rather  gross  or 
coarse  and  large  for  me  and  I  found  last  winter  that 
generally  they  drop  single  lambs.  Oat  of  20  not  a 
single  ewe  of  mine  had  two  lambs,  though  I  had  an 
expensive  Shropshire  buck.  I  want  blocky,  medium 
lambs  and  sheep  for  store  trade — mutton  principally. 
What  better  buck  can  I  get  than  a  Dorset  or  a  Shrop¬ 
shire  ?  I  find  The  Rural  the  best  of  the  five  farm 
papers  I  take. 

Ans. — We  have  often  stated  the  facts  about  Dorset 
Horn  sheep.  There  is  no  question  about  their  mutton 
qualities.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  they  are  the 
most  prolific  sheep  we  have,  yielding  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  twin  lambs  than  any  other  breed.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  and  others  also  claim  that  they  are  very  hardy 
and  easy  keepers.  Two  objections  noted  are  that  they 
have  large  horns  and  white  faces.  The  public  are  in 
the  habit  of  looking  for  black  faces  and  polled  heads 
in  early  lambs,  still  this  prejudice  will  not  live.  We 
should  try  Dorsets. 

Curing  Sweet  Corn  Seed. 

C.  P.  W.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. — I  have  a  choice  lot  of 
Evergreen  sweet  corn  which  I  wish  to  save'  for  seed. 
It  is  too  hard  for  table  use.  How  can  I  best  save  and 
dry  it  for  seed,  and  at  the  same  time  seed  the  ground 
to  wheat  ?  The  corn  will  have  to  be  cut  before  I  can 
sow  the  wheat,  as  the  last  storm  blew  it  all  down. 

Ans. — Cut  the  corn  in  fair-sized  shocks  and  let  it  dry 
out  thoroughly.  If  possible,  before  a  heavy  rain  husk 
it  and  spread  thinly  on  open  stages  or  over  wire  net¬ 
ting  in  well  ventilated  barns  or  cribs.  The  object  in 
curing  seed  sweet  corn  is  to  keep  it  bright  and  uncol¬ 
ored.  If  you  could  leave  the  corn  standing  on  the 
ground  it  would  be  better  to  simply  top  the  stalks  or 
even  to  strip  the  ears,  turn  the  husks  back,  and  leave 
the  stalks  standing.  In  a  general  way  the  best  advice 
is  to  get  the  ears  out  of  the  field  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
wrinkled  and  hard,  and  store  under  cover  where  the 
air  can  freely  circulate  among  them. 

What  Clover  Does  for  Corn. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III. — In  talking  with  one  of  the 
correspondents  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  made  the  assertion 
that  by  seeding  our  ground  to  clover  and  pasturing  it 
for  a  few  years  we  could  so  bring  it  back  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  fertility  that  we  could  raise  just  as  large  crops 
of  corn  as  we  could  50  or  more  years  ago.  Well  this 
is  proved  here  in  practice.  But  he  dissented  and 
argued  that  the  potash  and  nitrogen  would  still  be 
lacking,  and  that  they  would  not  return  to  the  soil 
unless  they  were  placed  there  by  man,  except  that  a 
minute  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  might  come  in  the 
snows  and  rains.  The  land  would  continue  “potash, 
etc.,  sick,”  as  he  expressed  it.  Now  if  this  is  the  case, 
how  does  a  rotation  of  crops  improve  each  crop  ? 
After  the  land  has  been  planted  to  corn  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  material  in  the  soil  for  making  corn 


diminishes  so  that  the  land  is  said  to  be  “run  out”  for 
corn.  But  let  wheat  be  sown  for  a  year  or  two  and  a 
decided  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  corn  crop.  The  objector  says  :  “  We  cannot  get 
something  from  nothing.”  Very  true,  but  we  do  get 
the  immense  yields  of  corn  from  the  clover  pastured 
fields  that  we  got  50  years  ago.  Probably  all  the  ways 
in  which  fertility  comes  to  the  soil  are  not  known  yet. 

Ans. — Is  there  not  some  mistake  as  to  what  was  said 
about  clover?  Probably  he  meant  phosphoric  acid 
instead  of  nitrogen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  land  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  pasturing  clover — especially 
by  hogs.  Experiments  have  shown  that  “  hogging 
down”  gave  better  results  than  when  the  entire  growth 
of  clover  was  turned  under.  Land  good  enough  to 
grow  clover  can  be  brought  to  a  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  the  couise  you  mention,  because  in  the  in¬ 
creased  weight  of  the  hogs  comparatively  little  fer¬ 
tility  is  taken  away,  while  the  most  of  the  clover  is 
changed  to  a  good  quality  of  manure.  The  following 
table  shows  approximately  the  amounts  of  fertility 
taken  from  the  farm  in  one  ton  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


Live  cattle .  53  37  3)4 

Live  sheep .  45  27  3 

Live  pigs .  40  18  3HS 

Clover  hay .  40  11  37 


A  ton  of  pork  added  to  half-grown  shotes  will  take 
even  less  than  the  amounts  credited  to  live  hogs.  You 
will  see,  therefore,  that  one  ton  of  pork  is  less  ex¬ 
hausting  to  the  soil  than  one  ton  of  clover  hay,  while 
the  crop  worked  over  by  the  hogs  is  in  excellent  shape 
for  manuring.  You  will  thus  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  pasturing  the  clover  and  taking  it  away  as  hay. 
In  the  latter  case  the  land  could  not  produce  the  good 
corn  crop  without  extra  manure  or  fertilizer.  But 
where  does  the  extra  fertility  come  from  ?  Clover  gets 
hold  of  it,  but  how  and  where  ?  After  feeding  off  the 
clover  the  soil  will  produce  more  corn  This  is  partly 
due  to  a  better  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  soil’s  fertility  is  belter  placed 
— that  is,  it  is  nearer  the  surface  and  more  available. 
Clover  does  not  add  to  the  supply  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  soil.  It  collects  these  elements,  how¬ 
ever.  Its  strong,  deep  roots  run  everywhere  and  pene¬ 
trate  into  depths  of  the  soil  that  are  never  visited  by 
the  corn  roots.  There  they  feed  and  grow,  making  use 
of  materials  that  the  corn  roots  cannot  utilize,  storing 
them  in  the  upper  part  of  tee  soil  for  future  use.  To 
a  slight  extent,  too,  the  acids  of  these  roots  are  able 
to  dissolve  and  utilize  some  of  the  previously  insoluble 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil.  So  far  as  these 
two  elements  are  concerned,  therefore,  you  will  see 
that  the  clover  acts  as  a  scavenger  or  collector,  hunt¬ 
ing  them  up  in  out-of-the-way  places,  as  it  were,  and 
putting  them  in  available  shape  for  the  corn.  As  to 
nitrogen,  it  seems  to  have  been  clearly  proved  that 
clover  has  the  power  of  “capturing”  it  from  the 
air.  On  page  321  of  this  year’s  R.  N  -Y.  we  gave  the 
facts  about  the  experiments  at  the  Storrs  Experiment 
Station.  They  clearly  proved  that  the  clover  obtained 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Aside  from  its  fertilizing  value, 
the  clover  leaves  the  soil  in  a  better  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  We  think  this  will  explain  why  clover  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  meal  for  the  corn  plant.  Of  course,  this 
could  not  go  on  forever,  for  there  must  eventually 
come  a  time  when  the  naturally  available  supplies  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  be  exhausted.  Clover 
will  actually  add  nothing  but  nitrogen. 

An  Alfalfa  Catechism. 

F.  V.  C.,  Julietta,  Ind — I  have  read  J.  E.  Wing’s 
article  on  Alfalfa — page  601 — and,  being  interested  in 
procuring  a  good  winter  cow  feed  such  as  he  says  this 
is,  and  being  entirely  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  culture 
of  this  plant,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  it.  Will  Alfalfa  succeed  in  central  Indiana  ? 
What  soil  is  best  suited  to  it  ?  When  and  how  should 
seed  be  planted  to  insure  the  best  results  ?  What  is 
the  cost  of  the  seed,  and  how  much  is  required  per 
acre  ?  How  does  it  compare  with  Red  or  Scarlet 
clover  as  a  milk  producer  ?  What  is  its  value  as  a 
manurial  crop  to  be  plowed  under  green  ?  Is  it  an 
annual  or  perennial  ?  When  is  the  proper  time  for 
cutting  it  for  hay,  and  how  is  it  best  cured  ?  Will 
horses  eat  it,  and  how  does  it  suit  them  ?  How  does 
it  compare  with  Hungarian  grass  or  German  millet  in 
the  yield  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  direct  questions, 
starting  at  the  very  genesis  of  a  subject  one  has 
thought  quite  written  out  and  worked  up.  It  reminds 
us  that  “truth  is  forever  new,”  and  questions  like 
these  have  been  asked  and  answered  over  and  over  for 
200  years,  and  will  be  to  the  end.  We  are  always 
wanting  something  new  to  write  about,  when  truly 
the  old  facts  and  items  of  practice  and  experience  are 
the  best  things  after  all.  In  the  first  place  Lucern  or 
Alfalfa  is  a  kind  of  perennial  clover.  It  should  endure, 
after  being  well  established,  about  15  years  in  full 
vigor.  It  should  then  be  plowed  up  and  the  ground 
should  not  be  reseeded  for  a  few  years.  It  nurtures 
the  root  tubercles  that  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of 


of  secreting  free  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  has  been 
found  by  experiment  and  farm  practice  to  improve 
soils  quite  as  much  as  Red  clover,  if  not  more.  It  will 
thrive  in  any  fairly  fertile  soil  where  water  never 
stands  on  the  surface  or  in  the  subsoil  within  three 
or  four  feet  of  the  surface.  It  prefers  a  warm  climate, 
but  is  at  home  wherever  Indian  corn  is.  Seed  should 
be  sown  broadcast  on  clean,  freshly  plowed  and  mel¬ 
low  land  in  April,  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  to  the  acre. 
It  should  cost  about  eight  cents  per  pound.  There  is 
no  richer  or  sweeter  hay  for  cattle,  cows,  horses, 
sheep  or  swine.  In  cutting  it  for  hay,  my  rule  is  to 
cut  while  the  blossoms  are  coming  out,  say,  when  they 
are  about  half  out,  for  one  should  not  delay  too  long  as 
it  will  get  woody.  It  should  be  cured  like  clover. 
Mow  it  twice  the  first  summer,  even  if  it  does  not  get 
12  inches  tall.  Horses  eat  it  greedily  with  no  bad  re¬ 
sults  whatever  except  that  it  may  cause  them  to  get 
too  fat.  I  have  never  raised  German  millet,  but  doubt 
if  there  is  any  other  forage  plant  that  can  be  planted 
that  will  yield  such  abundant  returus  of  feed  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  of  such  good  quality  as  Lu¬ 
cern.  It  is  least  affected  by  drought,  seems  to  have 
no  insect  enemies,  and  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever  wherever  in  my  experience  I  have  seen  it 
tried.  I’ll  try  to  communicate  with  farmers  in  Kansas 
who  raise  seed  and  make  arrangements  whereby 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  obtain  it  next  spring  at 
practically  producers’  prices.  I  have  not  thought  till 
this  year  that  seed  would  perfect  itself  very  well  here  ; 
but  I  had  some  clumps  growing  in  the  dooryard  that 
escaped  the  mower,  and  they  perfected  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  very  nice  seed.  I  think  of  letting  one  piece  go 
to  seed  next  year,  not  mowing  at  all,  or  very  early, 
to  see  what  it  will  do.  J.  e  wing. 

Woodside  Farm,  Ohio. 

Potash  and  Bone  in  Muck. 

N.  PL.  E.,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. — The  directions  given 
on  page  589,  under  the  caption,  “  What  to  do  with 
muck,”  need  to  be  a  little  more  complete  in  order  to 
be  very  valuable.  We  are  told  there  to  remember 
that  muck  is  not  a  perfect  manure;  it  lacks  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  we  can  add  them  in 
muriate  of  potash  and  bone.  How  much  of  each  ?  If 
I  make  a  compost  heap  eight  feet  wide  and  16  long, 
beginning,  as  directed,  with  eight  inches  of  muck, 
covered  with  enough  fresh  lime  to  make  it  quite 
white,  and  put  on  this,  say,  four  inches  more  of  muck, 
then  six  inches  of  manure,  how  many  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  how  many  of  ground  bone 
should  be  added  to  make  an  approximately  “  perfect 
manure  ?  ” 

Ans. — Muck  varies  very  much  in  composition,  but 
perhaps  the  following  is  a  fair  average  : 

POUNDS  IN  A  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 


Manure .  10  5  12 

Muck .  11  2)4  — 


The  muck  contains  practically  no  potash  and  but 
half  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  manure,  which 
of  itself  is  weak  in  this  element.  You  should  use 
about  three  tons  of  the  muck  to  one  of  manure.  This 
will  give  not  far  from  3  000  pounds  for  each  foot  in 
height  of  your  heap,  and  you  can  safely  add  30  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  40  pounds  of  ground  bone 
for  each  foot  in  the  pile. 

Farcy  In  a  Pony. 

H.  M.  H.,  Paola,  Fla. — I  have  a  mustang  pony 
whose  legs,  especially  the  back  ones,  are  very  much 
swollen,  and  he  has  small  lumps  on  his  body,  espe¬ 
cially  under  the  belly.  He  stands  still  most  of  the 
time,  and  lies  down  in  the  sun.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  gettiug  up.  His  appetite  is  good  and  eyes  bright. 
What  should  be  done  for  him  ?  There  is  no  discharge 
from  the  nose,  so  I  don’t  think  it  is  farcy. 

Ans. — The  pony  is  evidently  suffering  from  farcy. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  nasal  discharge  is  no  reason 
for  not  diagnosing  the  case  as  that  disease.  Occas¬ 
ional  y  glanders  appears  in  the  same  animal  in  both 
forms,  t.  e.  the  nasal  symptoms  or  glanders  proper, 
and  the  farcy  swellings  or  skin  glanders.  But  more 
commonly  only  one  form  is  present,  and  you  have 
either  glanders  or  farcy,  as  the  case  may  be.  f.  l.  k. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vegetable  Cutter. — H.  E.  T.,  Tankell,  Pa. — We  think 
Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  can  supply  a 
small  vegetable  cutter  or  slicer. 

Everbearing  Strawberry. — J.  T.  C.,  Brunswick,  Me. — 
Our  plants  of  the  Everbearing  were  received  from 
Seth  Winquist,  Russellville,  Oregon.  We  do  not  know 
the  address  of  L.  N.  Feerer,  who  grows  the  Shuckless 
strawberry. 

No  Doubt  a  Fraud. — G.  M.  W.,  Southport,  Ind. — 
From  the  following  statement  we  have  no  doubt  that 
both  agent  and  tree  are  frauds  :  “  An  agent  is  travel¬ 
ing  around  here  selling,  for  §5,  three  Date  plums  that 
have  to  be  grown  together  in  a  cluster  to  be  *r.  He 
says  they  are  perfect  y  curculio-proof,  and  that  they 
are  protected  by  a  burr  similar  r.o  a  chestnut  burr, 
until  all  danger  from  the  curcuiio  is  passed,  and  hen 
the  burr  opens  and  one  has  nice  plums  of  medium  size 
and  the  finest  quality.  Are  there  such  plums,  or  is 
he  swindling  the  people  ?  ” 
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Give  the  Hired  Man  a  Home. 

P.  A.  P.,  Dudley,  Mass.— In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  hired  man,  it  strikes  me  there 
is  but  one  way  to  solve  it,  and  that  is  for 
farmers  to  do  as  other  employers  of  help 
have  done.  First  let  them  recognize  the 
fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
married  man  is  the  best  help,  and  let 
them  encourage  the  workers  on  the  farm 
to  become  family  men  by  furnishing  them 
with  suitable  tenements  in  which  to  live. 
Second,  let  them  provide  each  man  w/th 
work  the  year  round,  as  no  hired  help 
worth  having  likes  to  work  six  or  seven 
months  in  the  year  and  then  loaf  the 
rest,  especially  if  a  family  is  dependent 
upon  him  for  support.  At  the  present 
time  in  almost  all  kinds  of  business  em¬ 
ploying  any  considerable  number  of 
hands,  and  especially  in  those  kinds  in 
which  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the 
“piece,”  there  is  a  class  of  men  known  as 
“tramp  help,”  dissolute,  immoral  char¬ 
acters  mostly,  who  work  for  a  few  weeks 
in  a  place,  then  go  on  a  spree,  and  if  they 
escape  the  lock-up,  usually  lose  their 
jobs,  and,  when  sufficiently  sobered  off, 
start  on  another  tramp  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  They  are  not  lazy  and  op¬ 
posed  to  work  like  the  genuine  tramp, 
but  their  drinking  habits  make  them  un¬ 
reliable  and  spoil  what  might  otherwise 
be  first-class  workmen.  People  employ 
them  when  business  is  driving  and  they 
are  short  of  help,  but  when  work  gets 
slack,  they  are  the  first  to  get  their 
walking  tickets  while  the  resident  family 
help  is  kept.  Under  the  present  too  com¬ 
mon  system  of  hiring  farm  help  for  only 
six  to  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  no  houses  for  married  employees, 
what  else  can  farmers  expect  but  “tramp 
help  ”  and  the  consequent  evils  incident 
thereto  ? 

All  through  the  manufacturing  parts 
of  New  England  one  will  find  near 
every  factory  plant  a  whole  village  of 
“  factory  tenements”  graded  all  the  way 
from  the  cheapest  sort  for  the  cheap  for¬ 
eign  help  to  the  superintendent’s  house, 
and  also  a  boarding  house  for  single  and 
transient  help.  In  many  of  the  older  es¬ 
tablishments  are  men  and  women  who 
have  worked  all  their  lifetime  for  the 
concerns.  If  it  pays  the  manufacturer  to 
furnish  tenements  for  his  help,  would  it 
not  pay  the  farmer  to  do  likewise  ?  On 
most  farms  a  cottage  suitable  for  farm 
help  could  be  built  at  a  considerably  less 
expense  than  in  a  village  or  city.  Most 
farmers  could  get  out  all  the  timber  and 
much  of  the  other  lumber  the  winter 
previous,  and  the  farm  help  could  dig 
and  stone  the  cellar,  while  the  land,  of 
course,  would  call  for  no  outlay.  If  built 
of  sufficient  size,  during  hurried  times 
when  extra  help  is  needed,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  could  usually  be  made  to  have  them 
boarded  with  the  hired  man,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  of  the  farmer’s  wife  making 
a  slave  of  herself  waiting  on  the  hired 
men.  With  good  business  management, 
the  money  invested  in  the  hired  man’s 
house  could  be  made  to  pay  as  good 
an  interest  as  that  invested  in  any  other 
farm  property. 

The  late  Mr.  Harris,  of  Moreton  Farm,N. 
Y. ,  used  to  say  that  the  best  help  he  could 
get  was  raised  on  the  farm,  that  is,  that 
boys  who  grew  up  on  the  farm  knew  just 
how  the  work  should  be  done,  and  could 
always  be  depended  on  to  do  all  that 
was  required  when  a  spurt  was  neces¬ 
sary.  The  census  shows  that  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  fast  centering  in  the  cities  and 
villages.  Much  has  been  written  upon 
this  subject,  and  laboring  men  have  been 
more  or  less  censured  for  flocking  there 
to  crowd  the  already  overstocked  labor 
markets,  while  the  farmer  has  to  take  up 
with  “  tramp  help.”  What  else  is  there 


for  the  poor  but  worthy  married  man  to 
do  but  to  go  where  there  is  a  tenement 
in  which  he  and  his  family  can  live,  if 
farmers  cannot  or  will  not  provide  a 
house  for  him  and  them  ?  Notice  the 
advertisements  for  farm  help  ;  a  large 
proportion  call  for  single  men,  or,  if 
married,  they  must  have  no  children  ! 
Manufacturers  often  advertise  for  fami¬ 
lies  to  work  in  their  mills  with  children 
old  enough  also  to  work  there.  With 
the  improved  farm  machines  of  to-day  a 
smart  boy  or  girl,  who  can  drive  a  pair 
of  horses,  can  do  about  as  much  of  many 
kinds  of  work  as  an  able-bodied  man. 
If  the  married  hired  man  has  such  chil¬ 
dren,  why  not  employ  them  at  least  one 
part  of  the  year  ?  Until  a  change  is 
made  from  the  present  system  there  will 
always  be  complaints  of  lack  of  farm 
help. 

A  Back  Corn  Country. 

W.  S.  S.,  Pleasant  Valley,  III. — 
The  practice  of  cutting  and  shocking 
corn  has  never  been  very  much  in  vogue 
in  this  neighborhood.  We  used  to  be  18 
and  are  still  eight  mdes  from  the  nearest 
shipping  point  and  therefore  seldom  cut 
corn  to  save  the  hay,  as  we  only  have  a 
limited  local  demand  for  it,  and  help  is 
generally  hard  to  get  at  harvest  time. 
The  most  common-sized  shocks  contain 
100  hills  ;  but  I’d  prefer  144  or  more  if 
the  crop  had  to  stand  long  in  the  field,  as 
it  generally  has  here.  We  begin  cutting 
as  soon  as  the  ears  begin  to  glaze.  Some 
liorse-power  corn  cutters  are  used  in  this 
county  though  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  except  the  common  corn  knife. 
The  stalks  are  generally  left  in  the  shock 
till  hauled  out  to  feed.  The  shocks  are 
generally  removed  before  sowing  to  rye 
or  fall  wheat.  I  believe  properly  cured 
corn  fodder  is  the  best  feed  obtainable 
for  milch  cows  or  indeed  to  keep  any 
other  cattle  or  horses  in  good  condition. 

I  have  never  seen  ensilage  fed  and  don’t 
know  how  it  would  compare  with  corn 
fodder  ;  but  believe  it  would  be  less 
troublesome  to  handle.  We  have  always 
been  short  of  help  and  have  always  fed 
corn  fodder  without  chopping  and  gener¬ 
ally  on  the  field  wheu  the  ground  was 
frozen  or  covered  with  snow. 

Sheep  In  the  Corn  Field. 

R.  W.  D.,  Anthony,  Kan. — We  have 
here  a  nutritious,  quick-growing  grass 
called  Sand-burr  grass,  which  is  greatly 
relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  We  do 
not  cultivate  corn  after  it  gets  too  large 
to  pass  easily  under  the  arch  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  the  Sand-burr  grass  grows 
and  ripens  its  seeds  after  the  corn  is 
“  laid  by.”  It  is  as  great  a  nuisance  as 
llag  weed,  but  not  so  bad  as  Quack  or 
Canada  thistles.  Having  good  tall  corn 
and  plenty  of  this  grass  growing  between 
the  rows  and  having  also  a  flock  of  sheep 
very  anxious  to  get  at  the  Sand-burrs,  I 
decided  to  “  give  the  animals  a  chance,” 
and  turned  them  into  the  corn  field,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  they  would  eat  considerable 
corn,  but,  to  my  surprise,  they  preferred 
the  grass.  When  the  latter  had  been 
pastured  down  pretty  closely,  they  ate 
what  corn  they  could  reach,  but  I  never 
saw  one  climbing  a  corn  stalk  to  get  at 
the  ear,  as  I  have  heard  stated.  In  fact 
they  troubled  the  corn  very  little — not  at 
all  so  far  as  I  could  see,  as  long  as  the 
Sand-burrs  were  plentiful.  If  I  had  a 
corn  field  full  of  Crab  grass  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  put  the  sheep  in  it,  if  I  had 
any;  but  wool  has  heen  so  low  for  so 
long  a  time  that  farmers  have  quite  given 
up  sheep  raising. 

The  Happy  Farmer. 

J.  W. ,  Newton,  Vermont. — For  years 
almost  all  other  occupations  have  pros¬ 
pered  while  the  farmer  has  been  having 
a  hard  time.  Now  conditions  seem  to  be 
reversed,  for  the  failures,  business  trou¬ 
bles,  panics  and  general  depression  do 
not  seem  to  seriously  affect  the  farmer. 
Butter  has  been  higher  than  usual,  pork 
has  been  high,  and  the  worst  off  class  of 
farmers  are  those  who  have  debts  to  pay 
and  only  wool  or  wheat  to  sell.  The 
cities  have  been  having  prosperity  for  a 
long  time  while  the  farmers  have  been 


suffering.  Now  th3  cities  are  suffering, 
while  the  majority  of  farmers  are,  to  say 
the  least,  no  worse  off  than  before  the 
panic,  and  a  good  many  are  better  off 
than  almost  any  other  class.  Some  time 
last  year  the  Journal  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  said  that  the  farmers  were  “a 
doomed  class ;  ”  but  I  think  a  good  many 
workmen  would  like  to  be  as  well  off  to¬ 
day  as  the  farmers. 

1  was  in  a  large  manufacturing  town 
in  1873  attending  college,  and  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  the  workmen.  I 
got  a  good  idea  of  what  it  was  to  have 
work  stop.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a 
good  thing  it  is  to  have  w;  rk  enough  to 
do  ?  It  may  not  pay  very  well,  but  it  is 
luxury  compared  with  having  to  be  idle. 
The  workman  has  no  crops  or  cattle 
growing,  and  when  an  opportunity  of 
earning  money  is  taken  away  from  him, 
what  suffering  must  follow  !  Even  if  he 
has  money  laid  by,  it  is  most  trying  to 
have  to  use  it  up  when  one  has  health 
and  strength  to  earn.  But  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sit  still  and  see  one’s  family 
suffer  is  far  worse  than  a  mortgage.  The 
farmer  can  realize  his  independence  and 
his  advantages  in  such  times  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  if  he  will  only  stop  and  think. 

The  farmer  of  all  men  needs  to  count 
his  blessings.  They  are  many,  real  and 
substantial,  while  those  of  the  city 
dweller  are  largely  imaginary.  Noise, 
bustle,  hurry  and  rush  are  not  real  bless¬ 
ings  most  certainly.  They  may  excite 
and  give  a  transient  enjoyment,  but  if 
one  is  poor  and  out  of  work,  it’s  little  good 
they  can  do.  The  insufferable  dullness 
of  the  country  and  farm  life  is  a  luxury 
compared  with  the  business  strife  of  the 
rich  and  the  struggle  of  the  poor  in  the 
crowded  cities.  For  some  time  past, 
when  the  newspaper  man  could  think  of 
nothing  else  to  write  about,  he  would  dis¬ 
course  on  the  abandoned  farms  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  people  have  the  idea  that  the 
State  is  becoming  a  desert.  But  its  farm¬ 
ers  to-day  are  prospering  better  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  working  people  of  the 
world.  The  weather  has  been  suited  to 
our  needs  ;  there  have  been  no  floods  or 
droughts  ;  all  crops,  with  a  few  local  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  good.  We  raise  little  wheat, 
and  do  not  depend  largely  on  wool,  so 
that  the  depression  in  these  products 
does  not  harm  us  much,  while  butter,  our 
main  money  crop,  is  bringing  a  better 
price  this  year  than  usual.  As  things 
are  now  going,  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  geographers  will  have  to  write 
“desert”  on  this  corner  of  New  England. 

A  great  deal  of  unhappiness  comes  from 
our  overlooking  the  mercies  that  are 
given  us  and  longing  for  something 
■^hich  we  think  would  be  better  for  us, 
but  which  is  out  of  our  reach.  If  the 
present  hard  times  teach  the  farmers  to 
be  more  thankful  and  contented,  they 
will  not  be  without  value. 

Big  Barn  or  Big  House. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  J.,  Nebraska. — I  do  not 
think  it  is  always  the  case  that  the  size 
of  house  and  barn  shows  who  is  boss.  My 
idea  is  that  if  we  did  not  possess  suffi¬ 
cient  means  to  put  up  both  large  and 
comfortable,  it  would  be  the  barn  that 
would  receive  most  attention,  fora  large, 
comfortable,  convenient  barn  will  secure 
the  big  house  after  a  little  ;  but  the  big 
house  will  not  secure  the  big  barn.  In 
this  country  the  houses  as  a  rule  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  barns  ;  for  stock  are  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  to  a  great  extent, 
a  straw  stack  or  a  barbed  wire  fence  be¬ 
ing  their  only  shelter  from  the  winter’s 
blasts. 

Bed  Bugs  on  Bats. 

T.  B.  P.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. — Do  bats 
bring  bed  bugs— page  588  ?  Yes. .  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  bed  bugs  on 
a  single  bat.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  exact  number,  but  at  any  rate  I  have 
seen  several,  and  on  quite  a  number  of 
bats.  I  presume  the  bugs  get  on  the  bats 
when  the  bats  are  secreted  in  some  build¬ 
ing  that  is  infested  with  bugs,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  themselves  in  that  way.  Kero¬ 
sene  oil  is  death  to  bugs;  put  it  in  every 
crevice  and  bugs  will  not  bother. 
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Thousands 


Of  dollars  I  spent  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  Salt 
Itlieuiii,  which  I  had 
13  years.  Physicians 
said  they  never  saw  so 
severe  a  case.  My  legs, 
hack  and  arms  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  humor.  I 
began  to  take  IIOO  *>’$ 
SARSAPARILLA, 
and  the  flesh  became 
more  healthy,  the  sores  noon  healed,  the 
scales  fell  oft,  I  was  soon  able  to  give  up  ban¬ 
dages  and  crutches,  and  a  happy  man  I  was.” 
S.  G  Derry,  45  Bradford  St.,  Providence,  It.  I. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Derry. 


HOOD’S  Pills  cure  liver  ills,  constipation, 
biliousness,  jaundice,  and  sick  headache.  Try  them. 


BALING 

BESSES 

ALL  KINDS. 

HORSE  and 
STEAM  POWER. 

Address  Manuf’rs. 

PLOW  CO 
1  QUINCY,  ILL. 


ENGINES.  „Ylwl.. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


HEEBNER’S 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1 ,2  and  3  Horses. 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

Horse-Power. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Machined  _ _ 

threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters, Feed  Grinders, Ao 
UEUHN  1C  It  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  li. 


ATTENTION! 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Rxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

iiouisvmiiE,  kv. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

■  y  I  d  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine 
Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  tree. 
TILE  BLYMYKU  IRON  WORKS  ('«,  Cincinnati,  O. 


COILSPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT? 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  w 
_  > 

Fast  selling;  always  gives  satisfaction.  No""^ 
weight  on  horse.  Worth  twice  the  cost  for  conven-C/5 
ience  in  hitching  up.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  X 
Order  sample.  Price,  $1.50.  State  rights  for  sale.  ^ 

THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  C0.^ 
Decatur.  III. 


Why  Not  Advertise  Prices  ? 

Many  Inquirers  ask.  Well  there  Is  so  much  to  say 
about  this  fence  that  we  can't  attempt  to  .tell  it  all 
i  a  small  ad.  For  years  we  have  published  a  monthly 
paper,  devoted  wholly  to  Page  Fence.  This  Is  sent 
free  with  descriptive  price  list  to  all  Inquirers. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 
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The  Melrose  musk-melon  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  He  regards  it  as  having  several 
qualities  superior  to  any  other  variety  in 
that  the  vine  is  a  vigorous  grower,  re¬ 
maining  green  logger  than  any  other  ; 
the  melons  are  produced  very  close  to 
the  hill  ;  the  form  is  remarkably  perfect 
and  true ;  the  flesh  is  very  thick  and 
solid,  clear  light  green  in  color,  shading 
to  a  rich  salmon  at  the  seed  cavity  ;  the 
vines  will  produce  more  good  salable 
melons  which  will  stand  more  handling 
and  rough  usage  than  any  other. 

To  many  of  these  claims  The  Rural 
subscribes.  In  shape  it  is  longer  from 
the  stem  to  the  blossom  end  than  across. 
The  skin  is  a  dark,  dull  green  densely 
and  uniformly  netted.  Iu  shape,  „size, 
color  and  netting  the  melons  are  closely 
alike.  The  flesh  is  as  described  by  Mr. 
Burpee.  It  is  the  hardest,  heaviest  melon 
proportionately  to  its  size  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  one  drawback  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  that  it  is  rather  late  in  ripen¬ 
ing.  Hackensack  melons  are  now  (Sep¬ 
tember  5)  nearly  all  marketed,  while  the 
main  crop  of  Melrose  is  scarcely  ripe. 
The  average  length  of  our  melons  is  seven 
to  eight  inches. 

A.  W.  Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga.,  sent  us 
seeds  of  a  Ruby  gold  water-melon  which 
differs  from  the  older  Ruby  gold  in  hav¬ 
ing  black  seeds.  The  melons  are  all 
large,  but  differ  greatly  in  shape,  size, 
color  and  markings.  Some  are  nearly 
round,  others  long  like  the  Boss  or  Phin- 
ney.  The  skin  is  sometimes  dark-green 
with  stripes  of  a  shade  ligher ;  others 
are  marked  like  the  Cuban  Queen.  The 
vines  are  very  hardy  and  vigorous.  The 
flesh  differs  as  much  as  do  the  shape  and 
size.  One  melon  will  be  beautifully  mot¬ 
tled  with  pink  and  a  rich  yellow;  another 
will  be  a  light  lemon  color  with  feeble 
pink  here  and  there.  The  quality  of  those 
in  which  the  two  colors  are  fairly  well 
divided  is  often  excellent,  being  melting, 
tender  and  crystalline.  Selections  from 
the  best  of  these  should  give,  sooner  or 
later,  a  strain  of  exquisite  quality,  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  kinds  now  popular 
as  good  shippers,  like  Cuban  Queen  or 
Kolb’s  Gem. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  dig  our  Blush 
potatoes,  which  were  planted  in  alternate 
furrows  and  trenches  to  ascertain  the 
different  yields  of  the  two  methods.  We 
have  watched  the  vines  during  the  entire 
season,  and  we  may  hazard  the  guess 
that  there  will  be  no  great  difference  in 
yield.  If  so,  we  shall  attribute  it  to  the 
early  season,  which  was  rainy,  cold  and 
late.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
vines  of  the  furrows  were  several  inches 
high  before  the  shoots  of  the  trenches 
put  in  an  appearance. 

A  correspondent  writes  Meehan’s 
Monthly  that  English  gooseberries,  the 
leaves  and  berries  of  which  mildew  under 
ordinary  garden  cultivation,  thrive  in 
large  cities  which  have  small  gardens 
attached,  where  the  soil  is  shaded  by  high 
walls  or  buildings.  It  may  be  said,  the 
Monthly  concludes,  that  the  English 
gooseberry  is  a  fair  success  as  a  city  gar¬ 
den  fruit. 

The  writer  of  this  note  remembers 
distinctly  several  English  gooseberry 
bushes  that  many  years  ago  grew  in  his 
father’s  city  “garden”  which  was  not 
over  22x50  feet  in  area.  The  line  fences 
were  fully  eight  feet  high.  Neither  the 
leaves  nor  the  berries,  whic  h  were  of  the 
largest  size,  ever  mildewed. 

We  know  of  several  friends  who  raise 
the  finer  kinds  of  hybrid  grapes — those 
of  Ricketts  for  example — by  protecting 
them  in  the  same  way. 

Little,  if  anything,  has  been  said 
about  the  Nectar  grape  (Cay  wood)  as  an 
ear,y  variety.  It  ripens  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  with  Moore’s  Early  or  very 
nearly  so.  Every  year  we  value  the 
“  Black  Delaware,”  as  it  was  called  by 


Mr.  Caywood  before  introduction,  more 
and  more.  The  berries  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  Delaware,  black  with  a 
heavy  blue  bloom*.  They  cling  to  the 
stem  well.  They  are  firm ;  the  skin  is 
thin  and  firm  and  they  are  not  so  much 
injured  by  bees  as  are  other  kinds  now 
ripening.  In  quality  it  is  the  best  grape 
in  The  Rural’s  collection,  ripening 
before  September  5,  and  there  is  no  foxi¬ 
ness  about  it.  The  vine  is  hardy  and  a 
strong  grower,  free  from  mildew,  as  are 
the  berries  from  rot. 

In  our  issue  of  September  2,  page  591, 
we  alluded  to  a  remarkable  Aristolochia, 
as  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Florist  which  credited  E.  D.  Sturte- 
vant  of  water-lily  fame  as  being  the 
originator.  It  appears  that  it  was  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  Garden  and 
Forest  as  far  back  as  December  1890, 
under  the  name  of  Aristolochia  grand  i 
flora,  though  its  correct  name  was  after¬ 
wards  ascertained  to  be  A.  gigas.  The 
variety  “Sturtevantii”  must  be  a  seedling 
of  this. 

In  describing  this  remarkable  flower 
in  Garden  and  Forest  of  the  date  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  Sturtevant  says  that  in 
December  of  1889  he  placed  a  young 
plant  in  a  good-sized  box  of  rich  soil  in 
a  warm  greenhouse.  By  June  it  had 
made  a  growth  of  20  feet  and  begun 
flowering.  The  flower  buds,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  hanging  pendent  in  different 
stages  of  growth,  form  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sights  in  the  vege¬ 
table  world,  and  cannot  fail  to  cause  ex¬ 
clamations  of  wonder  from  persons  see¬ 
ing  them  for  the  first  time.  The  fully 
developed  bud  measures  15  to  18  inches 
in  length  and  is  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
duck,  exclusive  of  the  long,  tail-like 
appendage.  One  flower  fully  expanded 
measured  12x18  inches  with  42  inches  of 
tail.  The  open  flower  unfortunately 
emits  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Garden  and  Forest  states  that  this 
Aristolochia  was  first  described  by 
Swartz  in  a  book  published  more  than 
a  century  ago.  Seeds  were  sent  from 
Jamaica  to  Kew  in  about  1848  and  in  this 
way  it  was  introduced  into  cultivation. 

We  told  our  friends  a  while  ago  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  to  cross  the  common  tomato  with 
the  Alkekengi  or  Strawberry  tomato  and 
the  Alkekengi  with  the  common  tomato. 
The  latter  attempt  failed.  Two  of  the 
Alkekengi  crossed  fruits  were  picked 
September  1.  Both  had  the  usual  red 
bladder  covering.  The  berry  (red)  of 
one  was  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  that  of  the  other  a  half  inch  in 
diameter.  Both  berries  together  con¬ 
tained  90  seeds  which  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  sound  and  good.  This  is 
the  first  cross  between  Physalis  alke¬ 
kengi  and  Lycopersicum  esculentum  on 
record,  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  made  flour  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  crossbred  wheats  or  hybrid 
rye- wheats  ?  If  so,  we  would  thank  them 
to  write  us  as  to  the  quality  of  the  flour. 

Will  not  our  friends  who  have  tried 
the  novelties  as  announced  in  the  leading 
catalogues  of  1893  ani  noticed  in  these 
columns  early  in  the  season,  tell  us  what 
they  think  of  them  ?  It  is  an  excellent 
way  of  doing  good.  It  is  an  excellent 
way  of  making  The  R.  N.-Y.  more  valu¬ 
able  to  its  readers^  It  is  an  excellent 
way  of  helping  one  another. 

It  seems  rather  a  dangerous  business 
to  count  chickens  even  after  they  are 
hatched.  We  were  just  about  confident 
of  a  large  grape  crop.  Neither  rot  nor 
mildew  appeared.  The  early  varieties 
began  to  ripen  nicely,  the  later  sorts  to 
reach  their  full  size  and  to  begin  to 
color.  Now  come  enemies  that  never 
before  have  been  seriously  destructive  at 
the  Rural  G'ounds,  yellow  jackets  and 
wasps.  Of  the  grapes  now  ripe — Early 
Victor,  Moore’s  Early,  Nectar,  Early 
Market,  Cottage,  for  example — a  full 
half  of  the  berries  have  been  injured  or 
destroyed,  only  the  skin  of  many  remain¬ 


ing.  The  old  question  whether  the  bees 
puncture  the  grapes  or  attack  them  only 
after  the  first  injury  has  been  perpetrated 
by  some  other  insect  or  bird,  need  not 
be  discussed.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in 
the  Rural  vineyard  there  isn’t  a  single 
perfect,  or  even  half- perfect  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  this,  in  so  far  as  we  may 
judge,  should  be  in  the  main  charged  to 
the  bees.  We  rejoiced  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  that  the  rose  bugs  were  less  destruc¬ 
tive  than  usual  only  to  regret  the  more 
now  that  another  enemy  is  destroying 
the  crop  when  nearly  ready  to  harvest. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we 
sowed  Crimson  clover  on  a  garden  plot 
May  19.  The  seed  sprouted  May  24 — in 
four  days,  let  us  say.  On  July  8,  it  was 
10  inches  high.  It  began  to  bloom  July 
16.  Most  of  the  flower  heads  were  matur¬ 
ing  seed  August  12.  About  this  time  half 
of  the  plot  was  cut,  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  the  plants  would  make  a  second 
growth  after  seeding.  Parts  were  killed 
by  drought.  The  second  growth  of  the 
rest  of  the  cut  plot  is  now  about  eight 
inches  high.  The  part  not  cut  is  still 
blooming  and  about  18  inches  high. 

August  28,  we  sowed  another  plot  next 
to  the  first.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the 
morning  upon  a  rather  moist  soil  and 
raked  in.  Rain  followed  in  the  evening. 
Oa  the  evening  of  August  31,  it  was 
found  that  all  the  seed  had  sprouted. 
Let  us  see  how  these  three  plots  will 
winter. 

Word  for  Word. 

- Station  Record  :  “  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  intelligent  home-mixing  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  should  not  be  generally  practiced 
to  the  marked  advantage  of  the  farming 
community.” 

- Century  :  “Many  persons  think  they 

need  sympathy,  when  all  they  want  is 
flattery.” 

“  Under  the  shadow  of  gratitude  lurks 
resentment — the  resentment  of  incurring 
obligation  undischarged.” 

“  He  who  is  without  enemies  deserves 
no  friends,  and  rarely  has  any.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  No  Western 

farmer  with  a  mortgage  to  pay  can  sigh 
more  earnestly  for  ‘  more  money’  than 
do  the  Wall  Street  bankers.  At  this  very 
moment  they  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  gather  money  for  the  South  and  West 
to  ‘  move  the  crops.’  If  they  cannot  find 
that  money,  no  mistake  would  be  greater 
than  to  lay  the  fault  to  ‘  Wall  Street.’ 
It  is  not  the  large  financiers,  but  the 
smaller  class  of  business  men  that  are 
hoarding  and  withholding  their  money, 
scared  as  they  are  by  the  financial  break¬ 
down  owing  to  the  silver  trouble.  The 
‘  Wall  Street  ’  financiers  would  most 
gladly  furnish  the  funds  if  they  had 
them  ;  for  the  stopping  of  the  wheels  of 
business  in  the  West  and  South  means  to 
them  disaster,  if  not  absolute  shipwreck, 
for  it  involves  not  only  the  cessation  of 
a  large  part  of  their  profits,  but  a  possib  y 
ruinous  shrinkage  of  the  values  they 
hold.” 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


ABOVE  EVERYTHING  ELSE , 
Dr.  Tierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  purifies  the  blood. 
By  this  means,  it  reaches, 
builds  up,  and  invigorates 
every  part  of  the  system. 
For  every  blood-taint  and 
disorder,  and  for  every  dis¬ 
ease  that  comes  from  an  inac¬ 
tive  liver  or  impure  blood,  it 
is  the  only  remedy  so  sure 
and  effective  that  it  can  be 
guaranteed. 

If  it  fails  to  benefit  or  cure, 
you  have  your  money  back. 

These  diseases  are  many. 
They’re  different  in  form,  but 
they’re  like  in  treatment. 
Rouse  up  the  torpid  liver  into 
healthful  action,  thoroughly 
purify  and  enrich  the  blood, 
and  there’s  a  positive  cure. 
The  “Discovery”  does  this, 
as  nothing  else  can.  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 
Biliousness;  all  Bronchial,  Throat,  and  Lung 
Affections  ;  every  form  of  Scrofula,  even 
.Consumption  (or  Lung-scrofula)  in  its  ear¬ 
lier  stages;  and  the  most  stubborn  Skin 
and  Scalp  Diseases,  are  completely  cured 
by  it. 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  0  Of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  1.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p.;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.25 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Haraourt.  (350  p.) .  1.26 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,600  p.;  111.) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers'  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p  ) . 75 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 26 

Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Treo  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 
Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1,00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  50c.) .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore.  . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.60 

Peach,  Pear,  Qulnco  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.)  .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Protit.  Quinn.  (130  p.) . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (i43  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1.60 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller .  1.60 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 30 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozlor . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill .  ,20 

Celery  Culture,  Tno  New.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1,00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill  . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson .  2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (26Cp. ;  111.)  2  ,00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 80 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.60 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 26 

Onion  Culture,  Tho  Now.  Greiner . 50 

Onlon-Ralslng.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c.)  .75 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . 60 

Squashes.  Gregory . . . 30 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . 60 


LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC. 

A  B  C  Bee  Culture.  Root . 1.25 


Business  Hen,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  40o.)  .74 


Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  (paper  25c.) . 50 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stowart .  2.00 

Dog,  The.  Youatt .  2.50 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Coloord .  1.00 


Ensllago  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 25 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 1.50 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint .  2  00 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

Harris  on  the  l’ig.  Joseph  Harris .  1.50 

Shepherd’s  Manual.  Stewart .  1.60 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.76 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 8.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies  Groff . 20 


Agriculture,  First  Lessons  In.  Gulley . 1.00 

Agriculture.  Storer.  (two  vols) .  6.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

ilzalea  Culture.  Halllday.  Price  82,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings . 1.60 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 

Botany, Lessons  in.  Gray.  (226  p.;  111.) . 1.60 

Botany,  The  New.  Beal . 26 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) .  2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) . 2.60 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 60 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood .  ,30 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge .  1.50 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozler . 30 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  l.M 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.68 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener . 1.00 

Fertilllizers.  Gregory .  .40 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  l.M 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (620  p.j  111.)  4.08 

Home  Acre.  Roe . 1.50 

Home  Flortloulture.  Rot  ford . .  1.44 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long . 1.50 


Hop  Culture . . . .  .50 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) . 2.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) .  1.00 


How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozler . 2.60 

Improving  the  Farm.  Davis . 1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.  Weed . 1.26 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425 p. ;  til.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) . 2.00 

Irrigation.  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  .tewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long .  ,60 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 8.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) . 1.76 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozier.  .26 

Nature's  Serial  Story.  Roe . 2.50 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 18 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand .  3.00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozier .  1.00 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner . 1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson . 1.60 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  ill.) . 1.50 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 56 
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Mr.  Newton’s  article  on  page  638  is  well  worth 
thinking  over  just  now.  What  is  a  worse  state  of 
things  than  being  “out  of  a  job?”  A  well-earned 
vacation  is  a  pleasant  thing,  but  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work  with  nothing  to  turn  to  is  about  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  man.  It  is  something  that  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  happens  to  the  farmer. 

#  * 

Black  and  avhite  are  the  colors  in  which  to  make  a 
contract.  Ink  is  more  reliable  than  imagination.  We 
are  all  prone  to  err  in  a  matter  of  memory,  but  a 
written  contract  will  contract  the  chances  of  misunder¬ 
standing.  Nine-tenths  of  the  troubles  between  man 
and  man  come  through  misunderstanding.  We  can’t 
miss  understanding  a  written  agreement. 

*  * 

The  “Book  of  Death”  kept  by  the  female  suffra¬ 
gists  of  the  Sunflower  State,  contains  the  names  of 
all  the  politicians  opposed  to  their  demands,  and 
whom,  therefore,  they  intend  to  “  knife  ”  whenever 
they  get  an  opportunity.  Wouldn’t  it  be  well  for 
farmers  generally  to  keep  a  “black  list”  of  those 
legislators,  State  and  National,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  opposing  legislation  favorable  to  their  interests, 
and  use  the  list  at  the  polls?  Such  a  precaution 
would  be  a  mere  matter  of  prudence  and  self-protec¬ 
tion,  rendered  all  the  more  pleasant,  perhaps,  by  its 
slight  flavor  of  revenge. 

*  * 

What  would  the  “tax-ridden”  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  think  and  say  were  they  in  the  plight  of  their 
brethren  in  Turkey  ?  There  the  farmers’  taxes  are 
thus  classified :  1.  One-tenth  of  all  the  crops  and 
fruits  ;  2,  four  per  cent  of  the  renting  value  of  house 
and  lands  ;  3,  five  per  cent  on  every  transfer ;  4,  an 
annual  tax  of  64  cents  on  every  sheep  and  48  cents  on 
every  goat.  All  these  taxes,  mind  you,  are  rigorously 
and  rougnly  collected.  The  condition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  is  certainly  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  ;  is 
there  any  consolation  in  comparing  it  with  that  of  his 
brethren  in  the  land  of  the  “  unspeakable  Turk  ?  ” 

*  * 

The  short  winter  course  at  Cornell  will  open  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1894.  Persons  of  good  moral  character  and  16 
years  old  will  be  admitted  without  written  examina¬ 
tion.  Lack  of  book  learning,  therefore,  need  deter  no 
young  man  from  attending  this  school.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  open  a  special  course  in  dairying 
which  will  continue  11  weeks.  No  applicants  will  be 
admitted  to  this  course  unless  they  have  had  already 
one  season’s  experience  in  a  creamery  or  cheese  fac¬ 
tory.  At  most  other  colleges,  too,  these  short  courses 
are  being  established.  It  is  an  excellent  feature,  and 
every  farmer  boy  who  reads  The  R.  N.-Y.  ought  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  attend  one  of  them  at  least. 

*  * 

There  are  several  chief  reasons  why  the  work  done 
at  our  experiment  stations  is  not  of  great  value  to 
farmers.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  station 
workers  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  lot  of  politicians  so  far 
as  the  permanency  of  their  positions  go.  Any  one  on 
the  “  inside  ”  knows  that  this  is  so.  The  experiments 
of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  are  often  spoken  of  as  object  les¬ 
sons  of  what  our  station  workers  should  do.  These 
experiments  are  the  results  of  many  years  of  careful 
work.  They  are  valuable  chiefly  because  they  give 
the  average  of  many  trials.  How  many  men  at  our 
American  stations  can  start  such  work  with  any  hope 
of  being  permitted  to  carry  it  out  ?  Positions  in  most 
of  our  stations  are  too  insecure.  People  demand  im¬ 
mediate  results,  and  are  not  satisfied  to  wait  for  the 
slow  working  out  of  some  important  problem.  This 
fact  has  led  some  of  our  investigators  into  the  bad 
habit  of  starting  out  to  prove  a  certain  thing  by  ex¬ 
periment,  and  thus  give  all  their  operations  a  slight 
bias  towards  the  desired  result.  This  is  popular  but  not 
accurate,  and  it  leads  to  much  conflict  of  authori¬ 
ties.  There  ought  to  be  some  change  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  our  experiment  stations,  or  the  whole 
thing  will  fall  into  disrepute. 


What  is  to  prevent  some  of  our  engine  and  pump 
manufacturers  from  turning  “rain  makers”  in  sea¬ 
sons  like  the  last  ?  Let  them  provide  a  pumping  out¬ 
fit  for  farms  where  a  stream  or  pond  is  found,  and 
contract  to  raise  so  much  water  to  the  uplands  for  a 
stated  price.  Many  farmers  do  not  need  to  own  the 
pumping  outfit,  but  would  be  willing  to  hire  it  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  manufacturers  would  find  a 
largely  increased  use  for  their  pumps  and  engines  at 
a  time  when  trade  is  not  usually  lively.  Here  is  a 
new  opening  for  somebody.  Thousands  of  farmers 
are  ready  to  pay  well  for  a  supply  of  water,  or  rather 
for  the  power  to  lift  the  water  that  stands  below 
their  cultivated  fields. 

*  * 

There  is  a  loud  outcry  through  the  West  about  the 
way  funds  appropriated  for  exhibitions  at  the  World’s 
Fair  have  been  spent.  For  example,  in  Ohio  $100,000 
were  to  be  spent  in  making  exhibits  to  show  the  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  of  the  State.  The  Ohio  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  were  promised  a  reasonable  share  of  this 
with  which  to  make  a  display  of  fruit,  but  they  have 
received  no  funds  aDd  have  been  unable  to  make  a 
satisfactory  showing  in  consequence.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  resolutions  roundly  denounc¬ 
ing  the  World’s  Fair  Commissioners  of  the  State  were 
passed.  It  is  a  pity  such  commissioners  cannot  be 
bounced  as  well  as  denounced,  and  the  pity  extends  to 
many  other  “  Boards  ”  who  have  had  the  handling  of 
public  money.  #  * 

How  may  sugar  beets  be  best  kept  for  winter  feed¬ 
ing  ?  This  is  of  considerable  interest  to  dairymen,  es¬ 
pecially  in  seasons  when  it  is  almost  necessary  to 
grow  beets  in  order  to  sec  are  a  supply  of  succulent 
feed.  At  the  Vermont  station  last  year  beets  were 
sliced  and  put  in  the  silo  between  layers  of  cut  straw. 
They  made  fair  ensilage  and  were  well  eaten  by  stock. 
About  one  part  of  straw  to  four  of  beets  gave  good 
results,  and  the  cattle  readily  ate  the  straw  thus  pre¬ 
pared.  On  page  411  we  gave  an  account  of  a  German 
method  of  feeding  mangolds.  They  were  sliced  and 
mixed  with  chopped  hay  or  straw,  with  the  grain 
added  and  the  whole  permitted  to  ferment  and  heat 
for  three  days.  At  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  thousands  of  cattle  are  fed  on  the  pulp,  which, 
without  grain,  will  fatten  them  for  market. 

*  # 

One  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  neighbors  planted  potatoes 
last  spring  on  a  low  piece  of  ground.  On  about  half 
an  acre  the  seed  all  rotted  in  the  ground.  When  it 
was  evident  that  the  planting  was  a  failure,  the 
ground  was  worked  with  a  cultivator  and  harrowed 
and  then  planted  with  Dwarf  Mammoth  sweet  corn 
without  extra  fertilizer  or  manure.  Last  week  they 
took  from  this  half  acre  strip  3,200  ears  of  corn  which 
happened  to  strike  the  New  York  market  just  right 
and  sold  at  $2.25  per  hundred.  There  are  nearly  600 
more  ears  on  the  piece.  Now  $72  in  cash  for  one  load 
off  half  an  acre  is  not  bad  at  any  time  and  particu¬ 
larly  so  when  we  consider  that  it  was  a  makeshift 
crop  put  in  to  piece  out  a  failure.  The  lesson  is  that 
it  never  does  to  give  up  and  leave  land  idle  if  one  crop 
fails  to  start.  It  is  always  possible  to  put  in  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  *  # 

After  telling  our  readers  about  the  great  success  of 
men  like  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Taber  on  a  limited 
number  of  acres,  what  excuse  have  we  for  giving  the 
figures  of  Mr.  Gottwald’s  farming  ?  One  man  sells  10 
times  as  much  as  another  from  the  same  area.  Both 
work  hard  and  carefully.  One  might  say  that  Mr. 
Gottwald  puts  too  much  reliance  on  his  oxen.  Are  they 
too  slow  for  quick  farming  ?  Their  walk  is  just  as  fast 
as  that  of  a  horse,  and  walking  is  the  farm  pace,  after 
all.  There  must  be  some  other  reasons,  and  the  two 
chief  ones  are  light  soil  and  lack  of  water.  Land  that 
can  raise  only  scrub  oaks  when  left  to  itself  will  have 
difficulty  in  raising  anything  but  a  scrub  crop  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  One  thing  about  Mr.  G.’s  farming  is  worth 
remembering  :  he  sells  $360  worth  of  produce  and 
saves  $100.  This  beats  the  man  who  raises  $5,000 
worth  and  spends  $5,100  on  his  living. 

*  * 

Legislatures  have  often  passed  bounty  laws  aimed 
at  the  extermination  of  birds  or  insects,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  only  case  we  have  record  of  where 
recent  legislatures  have  offered  a  bounty  for  a  weed. 
In  1881  the  Colorado  Legislature  passed  this  law  : 

Any  person  who  shall  dig  np,  not  less  than  three  Inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  any  loco  or  poison  weed  during  the  months  of 
May,  Jur  e  or  July,  shall  receive  a  premium  of  13^  cents  per  pound  for 
each  pound  of  such  weed  dug  up.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury 
aB  hereinafter  provided;  provided,  that  such  weed  shall  not  be  weighed 
In  a  green  state,  but  shall  be  thoroughly  dried  and  weighed. 

The  State  paid  $200,000  in  bounties,  and  the  law  was 
repealed  in  1885.  Cattle  men  have  long  believed  that 
the  loco  weed  is  responsible  for  a  terrible  disease 
among  cattle.  The  animals  affected  become  appar¬ 
ently  insane  and  waste  away  to  death  in  terrible 
agony.  Careful  investigation  has  failed  to  show  what 


there  is  in  the  weed  that  affects  the  cattle.  The 
experiment  stations  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  have 
both  issued  bulletins  on  the  subject. 

*  * 

We  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  describe  in 
detail  the  pedigree  of  “Certified  Milk.”  If  there  are 
still  points  that  need  further  explanation,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  questions  concerning  them.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  make  pure  milk  and  also  to  take  steps 
to  safely  guarantee  its  purity.  That’s  all  there  is  to 
“Certified  Milk.”  Can  you  get  an  expert  to  pass  on 
yours  ?  Suppose  you  can — how  much  better  off  are 
you  until  you  advertise  his  guarantee  ? 

*  * 

What  is  the  difference  between  selling  your  wheat 
at  50  cents  a  bushel  and  throwing  your  labor  away  ? 
Apply  the  same  question  to  potatoes,  fruit,  hay  and 
other  crops.  Does  the  “  going  price  ”  give  you  day 
wages,  or  do  you  “chip  in”  your  labor?  If  you 
should  use  a  dollar  bill  to  light  the  fire,  you  would 
know  where  the  dollar  went.  You  will  never  know 
where  your  labor  has  gone  until  you  know  about 
what  your  crops  cost  you,  so  that  you  can  have  some¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  the  price  offered. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  BABY. 

There’s  a  baby  at  the  White  House,  yes,  a  couple  of  them  now. 
With  the  tariff  bill  and  silver  and  a-tlndlng  why  and  how 
Money’s  lost  Its  circulation,  or  the  way  those  old  Chinese 
Ate  to  leave,  or  who’s  to  govern  sad  Hawaii  o’er  the  seas, 

Uncle  Grover’s  got  his  hands  full,  but  the  baby’ll  help  him  out, 

For  the  worry  and  the  trouble  will  be  surely  put  to  rout, 

When  he  sits  down  in  the  evening  for  a  little  quiet  fun 
With  the  babies,  like  a  fellow  of  the  ordinary  run; 

For  the  little  folks  will  cheer  him  as  he  holds  them  to  his  heart, 
And  his  kinder,  better  nature  Into  happy  life  will  start; 

And  the  selfish  politicians  wl'l  be  brought  up  with  a  check 
When  Miss  Ruth  and  little  Esther  bring  their  baby  talk  on  deck. 
There’s  a  baby  In  the  White  House,  and  I'm  mighty  glad  It’s  so, 
For  we  common  folks  feel  safer— just  to  realize,  you  know, 

That  our  President  Is  tethered  by  the  string  that  ties  us  all 
To  our  home ;  we’ll  trust  the  fingers  of  those  babies,  weak  and  small. 

Is  your  time  money  ? 

Keep  It  on  file— the  saw. 

Bran  Is  wheat’s  overcoat. 

Is  your  backyard  a  mal-area? 

Read  that  “Alfalfa  catechism.’’ 

Fresh  heir  in  the  White  House. 

A  “big  head”  means  a  small  heart. 

Truth  Is  sent  only  through  experiment. 

Are  you  feeding  hens  for  eggs  or  pot-pie  ? 

Rust  Is  the  evidence  of  things  uncared  for. 

Bruised  fruit  is  refused  fruit.  It  won’t  suit. 

A  run  on  the  crank— turning  a  hand  separator. 

Don’t  keep  your  reputation  entirely  behind  you. 

“Selling  Race”  Is  the  latest  way  of  saying  auction! 

Get  the  fruit  plants  ready  for  their  winter’s  vacation. 

Cooling  milk  with  a  dipper  may  well  be  called  ae  rate. 

Who  offers  to  beat  Mr.  Mapes’s  Brown  Leghorn  pullet  ? 

Can  you  shell  a  bushel  of  corn  from  70  pounds  of  your  ears  ? 

The  “  cowy  odor  ”  poets  oft  have  sung— analysis  will  prove  It  only 
dung. 

Should  Government  ever  help  a  farmer  do  the  things  he  can  do 
himself? 

We  have  confidence  In  the  scientific  man  who  truthfully  says,  “j 
don't  know.” 

Would  farmers  really  gain  or  lose  by  substituting  labor  for  cash  In 
road  taxes  ? 

Come  to  the  point  !  Don’t  take  a  roundabout  way  of  doing  the 
“  square  thing  !  ” 

Have  you  ever  yet  produced  any  milk  that  would  pass  muster  as 
“  certified  ?  ”  Just  answer  that. 

Foot  rot  in  sheep  has  ruined  many  a  farmer,  and  so  has  an  attempt 
to  make  a  fast  foot  trot  in  a  horse. 

How  useless  Is  a  poor  excuse!  All  honest  men  refuse  for  an  excuse 
to  have  a  use  that  needs  to  be  excused. 

Mr.  Dibble  must  remember  that  there  are  not  many  farmers  who 
have  four  horses  to  put  on  a  potato  digger 
The  same  road  dust  that  you  Rave  to  wash  out  of  your  eyes  will  be 
just  the  thing  for  the  hens  to  wash  In  this  winter. 

Mr.  Mapes  writes  that  he  gives  himself  three  years  In  which  to 
make  a  good  start  in  the  hen  business.  That's  t  ie  right  talk! 

Mr.  Lagrange  fires  the  first  gun  for  the  faithful  old  farm  team. 
Better  kill  them  than  sell  them  into  slavery.  That  Is  knavery. 

Our  friend  on  page  P38  gives  us  a  clear  Idea  of  the  value  of  sheep  In 
the  corn  field.  The  point  is  that  the  sheep  prefer  the  grass  to  the 
corn,  and  eat  It  off. 

Mr.  Wetmore  tells  us  of  a  ram  lamb  that  “  helps  milk  the  cows.” 
This  ram  milks  a  small  heifer  nearly  clean— night  and  morning.  "He 
Is  fat  as  a  cub.”  Well  he  might  be! 

Prof.  Cooke  tells  us  that  ordinary  sklm-milk  is  worth  11  cents  per 
100  pounds  Just  to  pour  on  the  ground  as  a  fertilizer.  In  other  words, 
a  can  of  skim-milk  contains  all  the  fertility  there  Is  In  five  pounds  of 
the  hlghest-grade  fertilizer! 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  tried  mixing  molasses  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  on  potatoes.  It  caused  the  Mixture  to  stick  to  the 
vines,  but  the  practice  Is  condemned  because  the  molasses  attracts 
bees  to  the  poisonous  mixture. 

There  Is  Bense  (and  prospective  dollars)  In  that  poultry  scheme 
that  Mr.  Mapes  tells  us  about.  If  electricity  can  move  houses,  why 
should  It  not  be  used  to  wait  on  hens  ?  All  it  Is  expected  to  do  In  this 
case  Is  to  open  a  slide  and  shut  a  little  door,  yet  this  service  saves 
many  a  mile  of  walking,  and  Incidentally  saves  many  a  rod  of  fence, 
as  Mr.  M.  explains. 

Like  their  confreres  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Trades  Union¬ 
ists  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  becoming  strong  advocates  of  tne  form 
of  Socialism  known  as  Paternalism.  At  their  congress  held  at  Belfast, 
Ireland,  the  other  day,  a  resolution  was  passed  “that  labor  candidates 
for  Parliament  who  receive  financial  assistance  irom  trades  unions 
shall  be  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  principles  of 
collective  ownership  of  land  and  State  control  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

No  fewer  than  23  people  are  known  to  have  died 
within  a  radius  of  35  miles  of  New  York  city  during' 
the  past  fortnight  from  eating  toad-stools  in  mistake 
for  mushrooms,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  more  have 
been  made  seriously  sick  by  the  same  cause.  Numer¬ 
ous  reports  of  similar  disasters  appear  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  different  parts  of  this  and  other  States,  and 
as  September  and  October  make  up  the  season  for 
wild  mushrooms,  misfortunes  of  the  kind  are  likely  to 
continue  for  several  weeks.  There  are  over  125  edible 
sorts  of  fungi  found  in  this  country,  but  there  are 
quite  as  many  poisonous  kinds  and  unfortunately  there 
is  no  general  rule  for  distinguishing  the  wholesome 
from  the  harmful,  hence  all  these  accidents.  Old- 
time  tests  considered  infallible  for  generations  are 
found  to  be  fallacious  by  experiment.  Of  these  the 
most  widely  known  and  relied  on  are  silver,  onions 
and  parsley  used  in  cooking  the  fungi.  It  has  been 
held  as  an  infallible  test  that  if  a  piece  of  silverware 
is  placed  among  poisonous  fungi  or  toad-stools  when 
cooking,  it  will  turn  black,  while  an  onion  will  turn 
green  and  parsley  brown ;  all  three  have  been  found 
to  fail  several  times  within  the  past  week  by  medical 
men  here  who  experimented  with  them.  The  only 
guide  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  now  conceded,  is  an  eye 
educated  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  structure, 
color,  etc.,  which  characterize  the  various  species.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  wholesome  sorts  have  an  agreeable 
taste  and  smell,  and  all  with  a  repulsive  odor  and  an 
acrid  taste  in  the  fresh  state  should  be  rejected. 

t  X  X 

The  gigantic  enterprise  to  supply  electric  power  to 
all  the  manufacturing  cities  of  New  York  State,  by  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  one  of  the  strongest 
corporations  in  the  country,  is  fast  approaching  com¬ 
pletion.  The  organization  has  secured  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  river  near  the  Falls, 
and  will  greatly  extend  the  plant  now  almost  ready 
for  work.  At  first  100,000  horse-power  will  be  gen¬ 
erated  on  the  American  side  and  then  250,000  on  the 
Canadian.  Ultimately,  it  is  planned  to  have  around 
the  Falls  from  (500,000  to  1,000,000  horse-power  avail¬ 
able  and  by  means  of  duplicate  transmission  systems 
it  is  designed  that  the  flow  of  electricity  to  distant 
points  snail  be  as  steady  as  that  of  the  cataract  itself. 
In  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Albaiy,  Troy  and  other 
manufacturing  centers  throughout  the  State,  local 
companies  will  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  oper¬ 
ating  the  enterprise.  Each  will  construct  and  main¬ 
tain  a  central  power  station,  and  distribute  from  it 
the  electric  current  for  the  purposes  of  power,  light¬ 
ing  and  heating ;  while  Erie  and  Niagara  counties 
will  be  supplied  by  the  parent  organization.  At  each 
distributing  station  the  powerful  current  transmitted 
from  Niagara  will  be  changed  by  means  of  a  “trans¬ 
former  ”  into  others  of  any  desirable  strength,  and 
from  these  centers  adjoining  towns  and  villages  can 
be  supplied.  Already  the  great  tunnel,  21  by  23  feet 
inside  measurement,  and  8,265  feet  long,  is  finished. 
The  canal,  500  feet  wide,  1,200  feet  long,  and  17  feet 
deep,  faced  with  massive  masonry,  is  also  completed, 
and  gigantic  bronze  turbine  wheels,  each  representing 
5,000  horse-powers,  are  nearly  ready  to  be  set  at  the 
head  of  the  tunnel.  The  power  will  be  supplied  at 
such  low  figures  that  the  manufacturing  enterprises 
of  the  Empire  State  are  likely  soon  to  transcend  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

t  t  t 

Who  among  the  general  public  has  bestowed  a  ser¬ 
ious  thought  on  the  development,  extent  and  import¬ 
ance  of  our  street  railroads  ?  In  1880  they  extended 
over  only  2,050  miles,  whilb  in  1890  they  had  reached 
5,783,  an  increase  of  182  per  cent  in  10  years.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census,  these  5,783  miles  cost  $389,330,000, 
or  considerably  more  per  mile  than  steam  railroads. 
They  also  carried  in  that  year  2,023,010,202  passengers 
against  472,171,342  carried  by  the  regular  railroads. 
Their  earnings  in  the  year  were  $91,721,844,  and  their 
expenses  $77,388,006,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $14,333,836  for 
dividends.  New  York  is  their  best  patron  in  spite  of 
the  elevated  travel ;  the  average  number  of  rides  per 
year  to  each  inhabitant  being  297,  in  Kansas  City  it  is 
286,  in  San  Francisco  267,  in  Boston  225,  Cincinnati 
186,  Brooklyn  183,  Chicago  164  and  Philadelphia  158. 
The  mileage  to-day  is  estimated  at  9,600,  as  there  has 
been  greater  activity  in  construction  during  the  last 
three  years  than  ever  before.  This  great  impetus  is 
due  to  the  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power, 
rendering  roads  practicable  in  the  smaller  towns,  and 
enabling  even  small  capital  to  extend  them  into  semi- 
rural  districts,  so  that  during  the  last  few  years  cities 
have  been  .apidly  extending  their  limits  and  suburban 
residences  have  come  greatly  into  favor.  Traction  by 
sunken  wire  cables  and  electricity  are  fast  superseding 
horses  as  motive  powers.  The  street-car  system  has 
already  greatly  changed  urban  life.  It  is  fast  amel¬ 
iorating  the  evils  of  congested  existence  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  tenement  districts  by  affording  facilities  for 


travel  at  cheap  rates  to  the  outskirts  and  suburbs, 
where  rents  are  low  and  the  surroundings  salubrious. 
The  street  cars  are  the  carriages  especially  of  the 
poor  and  to  no  other  class  have  they  proved  a  greater 
blessing.  XXX 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  price  of  wheat  ought  to  go  up.  According 
to  the  September  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  spring  and  winter  wheat  crops  are  in  the 
aggregate  less  than  any  since  1885,  and  advices  from 
the  United  Kingdom  declare  that  the  crop  there  is 
equally  bad,  and  similar  stories  come  from  nearly 
every  other  country.  Last  year  the  actual  wheat  crop 
of  the  world  amounted  to  2,018,413,000  bushels,  of 
which  the  United  States  produced  515,952,000  bushels. 
This  year  the  estimated  crop  is  only  1,892,200,000 
bushels,  of  which  the  United  States  contribute  only 
400,000,000  bushels.  The  only  country  having  a 
notable  surplus  is  Russia,  but  that  country  can  by  no 
means  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  others  which 
usually  have  a  considerable  surplus  for  sale.  Within 
the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  an  advance  of  over 
five  cents  per  bushel  in  this  country,  and  the  latest 
London  cablegrams  tell  of  a  like  advance  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  water  the  tendency 
of  prices  is  still  upward.  Reports  from  Chicago  indi¬ 
cate  that  Addison  Cammack,  of  New  York,  for  years 
one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  successful  speculators  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  has  for  the  first  time  begun  to  deal 
on  the  Produce  Exchange,  having  started  a  “corner  ”in 
wheat,  of  which  rumor  says  he  has  already  bought  up¬ 
wards  of  10,000,000  bushels  in  the  confident  expecta¬ 
tion  that  prices  must  rise.  It  is  stated  in  Wall  Street 
that  he  could  sell  out  to-day  at  a  profit  of  $400,000,  but 
that  he  is  still  loading  up  heavily.  “  Unless  all  signs 
fail,”  the  price  of  wheat  ought  soon  to  advance. 

XXX 

In  his  speech,  just  before  the  overwhelming  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
after  its  stormy  passage  by  the  Commons,  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  leader  of  the  Conservatives  and  probably  the 
ablest  statesman  among  them,  declared  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  measure  because  its  success  would  be 
injurious  to  the  landlord  interests.  In  this  sentiment 
he  is  certainly  antagonistic  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  the  multitudinous 
masses  are  determined  to  abolish,  not  only  in  Irland,  but 
also  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  feudal  and  exclusive  sys¬ 
tem  of  landlordism  still  in  vogue  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  What  does  landlordism  represent  to  the  masses 
of  Englishmen,  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  ?  Isn’t  it  a 
heritage  of  privileges  at  once  unjust  and  oppressive, 
one  of  the  last  surviving  vestiges  of  feudalism  untem¬ 
pered  by  any  of  its  ameliorations  ?  The  ownership  of 
land  is  as  much  respected  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  ownership  of  land  and  land¬ 
lordism  there,  generations  of  suffering  and  hardships 
among  the  brawn,  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  have 
taught  to  be  very  different  conditions,  and  though 
Salisbury’s  declaration  won  victory  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  a  very  different  effect 
before  the  people  at  large  during  the  general  elections 
which,  after  the  Government’s  late  defeat  in  the 
Upper  House,  cannot  be  far  off. 

X  X  X 

For  the  last  six  weeks,  according  to  Dr.  Senner,  New 
York  Immigration  Commissioner,  the  emigration  of 
foreigners  from  this  port  has  been  greater  than  the 
immigration  from  Europe  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
globe — an  unprecedented  state  of  affairs,  whicti  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  national  benefit  by  the  Commissioner.  It 
is  attributable  chiefly  to  two  causes  :  first,  a  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  contract  labor  and  anti-immigra¬ 
tion  laws,  and,  second,  an  extraordinary  exodus  of 
Italians,  Poles,  Hungarians  and  Finns,  due  chiefly  to 
the  hard  times  here  and  the  bitter  and  often  turbulent 
competition  they  have  been  meeting  from  natives  and 
other  nationalities  in  search  of  work.  As  these  are 
among  the  least  desirable  of  immigrants,  their  de¬ 
parture  is  hailed  as  a  godsend.  As  an  instance  of  the 
extent  of  the  efflux,  the  steamship  Werra  carried  'Over 
900  steerage  passengers  for  southeastern  Europe  the 
other  day,  and  was  forced  to  leave  behind  on  the  dock 
900  more  exasperated  people  to  whom  passenger  tickets 
on  her  had  been  sold  but  for  whom  there  was  no 
room.  The  German  emigration,  too,  is  so  heavy  that 
the  Teutonic  lines  are  carrying  away  from  1,000  to 
to  1,300  passengers  apiece  each  trip,  while  the  immi¬ 
grants  are  now  numbering  only  from  400  to  600.  The 
strict  enforcement  of  the  contract  and  immigration 
laws  has  taught  the  steamship  companies  that  it  is  to 
their  interests  to  sift  the  steerage  lists  abroad  more 
thoroughly,  as  they  have  to  carry  back  at  their  own 
expense  all  rejected  passengers,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  growing  convinced  that  such  lax  enforcement  of 
our  laws  as  they  have  hitherto  practiced  may  so  arouse 
public  opinion  in  this  country  as  to  lead  to  the  total 


stoppage  of  immigration — for  a  time  at  any  rate.  As 
a  consequence,  they  are  more  careful  in  booking  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  lienee  we  are  getting  fewer  but  better 
immigrants.  In  August,  for  instance,  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  of  4,000,  and  in  July  one  of  2,500  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  months  last  year. 

t  X  t 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  people  have 
been  trying  some  interesting  experiments  with  cow 
peas  and  other  green  manuring  crops.  In  the  last  re¬ 
port  we  find  the  following  : 

For  many  years  the  Idea  has  been  prevalent  among  the  farmers  of 
southern  New  England  that  It  does  not  pay  to  sow  clover.  There  are 
perhaps  two  reasons  for  this,  one  being  the  frequent  failure  of  clover 
seed  to  “  catch,”  and  the  other  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  clover  In 
any  quantity  In  loose  hay  injures  its  price  in  market,  and,  as  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  sell  some  hay,  but  small  quantities  of  clover  seed 
are  used  in  seeding.  This  condition  of  things  is  unfortunate  for  our 
agriculture  in  the  light  of  the  discovery  within  recent  years  that  the 
leguminous  plants  are  able  to  use  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  for 
their  growth  through  the  medium  of  bacteria  Infesting  a  nodular 
growth  upon  their  roots. 

This  is  very  true,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
observe.  Where  hay  is  sold  these  farmers  fight  shy  of 
clover.  They  are  willing  to  cripple  all  the  other  farm 
crops  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  few  extra  dollars  for 
the  hay.  Where  such  prejudice  exists,  is  seems  like  a 
wise  policy  to  urge  the  growing  of  cow  peas,  soy  beans 
and  similar  crops  that  will  supply  nitrogen  and  still 
not  interfere  with  the  quality  of  the  hay  crop. 

x  X  X 

The  past  dry  season  has  taught  many  a  farmer  the 
value  of  irrigation.  England,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
suffer  from  drought ;  generally  there  is  too  much 
moisture,  but  this  year  even  there  the  crops  have 
dried  up,  and  artificial  watering  has  been  resorted  to. 
The  Agricultural  Gazette  tells  us  of  an  irrigating  ex¬ 
periment  that  turned  out  well.  An  English  maker  of 
steam  pumps,  which  are  used  for  irrigating  in  Egypt 
and  Australia,  is  also  owner  of  a  large  farm.  When 
it  became  evident  that  the  dry  weather  would  destroy 
his  crops  he  resolved  to  try  for  himself  a  little  of  the 
medicine  he  was  making  for  foreigners.  So  he  took  a 
six  horse-power  engine  and  six-inen  pump  and  began 
raising  water  from  a  small  stream  that  ran  through 
his  meadows.  At  first  he  used  a  hose  made  of  ordinary 
canvas,  sewed  in  a  single  seam.  This  answered  for 
nearby  fields,  as  the  water  spouted  out  the  whole 
length  of  the  seam  and  thoroughly  wet  the  ground. 
For  carrying  water  to  distant  fields,  however,  ordin¬ 
ary  woven  or  rubber  hose  was  needed.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  great  success,  though  commenced  late  in 
the  season.  The  hay  crop  was  more  than  doubled  by 
the  irrigation.  The  great  pump  irrigated  three  acres 
per  day  at  a  cost  in  fuel  and  wages  of  $3.48,  or  $1.1(5 
per  acre.  The  canvass  hose  was  but  a  makeshift. 
Another  year  the  water  will  be  pumped  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  ground  and  permitted  to  trickle  down 
over  the  meadows.  Surely  if  pump  irrigation  will 
pay  in  England,  it  will  in  this  country. 

X  X  X 

It  seems  that  the  Babcock  test  is  gettinginto  use  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  everywhere  its  effect  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  average  milk  sent  to  cream¬ 
eries.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Farmer’s  Gazette  has 
this  to  say  about  an  experience  with  Irish  dairymen  : 

But  though  I  do  not  believe  In  Acts  of  Parliament  making  men 
honest.  I  am  cynic  enough  to  believe  In  making  honesty  proti  table  and 
dishonesty  unprofitable,  by  an  equitable  scale  of  payment  based  on 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  the  milk  contains.  I  have  tried  It  In  a 
dairy  where  by  some  extraordinary  arithmetic,  which  pasaeth  the  wit 
of  man  to  understand,  the  adulterators  were  being  paid  for  their 
butter  at  the  rate  of  Is  3d  per  pound ;  while  the  honest  suppliers  were 
getting  but  9dl  Butter  was  then  selling  at  about  98s  per  cwt,-a  tribe 
over  lO^d  per  pound!  I  quickly  adjusted  things,  with  the  result  that 
I  had  a  frantic  appeal  from  the  manager  in  a  few  days,  saying  the 
rogues  had  left  the  creamery  In  a  body,  vowing  dire  vengeance,  and 
asking  me  what  he  should  do.  My  reply  was  laconic,  "Let  them  go.” 
Having  tiled  one  or  two  other  creameries,  they  came  back  again.  But 
wnat  was  the  actual  result?  In  one  week  the  adoption  of  an  equitable 
system  of  payment  had  raised  the  average  produce  per  gallon  from 
5.8  to  6  6  ounces,  or  over  12  per  cent. 

Many  a  creamery-man  in  this  country  will  chuckle 
at  that,  for  it  will  recall  a  bit  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Babcock  test  forces  milkmen  to  be  honest, 
and  no  law  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  doing  that. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mk.  E.  D.  Clarkson,  of  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  has  some  of  the  finest  Jersey 
blood  In  the  country,  and  purchasers  are  reasonably  sure  to  be  pleased 
with  his  stock. 

J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Caroline  County,  Md.,  Is  an  old  frlmd  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  He  has  just  Issued  his  price-list  of  nursery  stock  grown  at 
the  Eaitern  Shore  Nurseries.  No  agents  employed  there— a  good 
chance  to  avoid  middlemen.  Try  It  and  see  ! 

It  never  pays  to  put  grain  in  the  ground  until  the  soil*  Is  thoroughly 
pulverized,  and  a  good  seed-bed  prepared.  This  can’t  be  done  with 
the  oid  spike-tooth  harrow.  Clark's  Cutaway,  made  by  the  Cutaway 
Harrow  Company  Higganum,  Conn.,  does  the  business. 

Nothing  makes  home  on  the  farm  so  pleasant  and  cheerful  as 
music  to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings.  Almost  every  family 
has  some  member  with  music  In  her  or  his  ioul  that  may  be  developed. 
What  a  pity  to  leave  It  dormant;  If  you  have  any  love  for  music,  and 
want  Instruction  or  music,  write  to  the  Oliver  Dltson  Comoany,  463 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Its  place  is  now,  as  It  has  been  for 
years,  headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  music  and  musical  literature. 

The  hard  times  have  created  In  the  country  a  general  spirit  of 
economy  that  should  prove  healthful  In  some  direction  at  least.  But 
people  should  be  careful  In  practising  economy  as  In  other  things. 
For  examp. e.  It  would  not  be  economy  to  keep  a  horse  unblanketed  In 
a  cold  staDle,  nor  leave  him  uncovered  at  a  hitching  post.  Neltner 
would  It  be  economy  to  cover  him  with  a  coarse  blanket;  nor  one  that 
was  falling  to  pieces  after  having  been  used  a  few  times.  It  will 
always  be  economy  to  use  a  5  |  A  horse  blanket.  It  covers  a  horse  com¬ 
pletely,  protects  him  from  the  cold,  and  wears  long  and  well. 


V 


THE  DOCTORS  AND  THE  COOKING  SCHOOLS. 

ILL  you  go  to  hear  Mrs.  Rorer  lecture  this 
morning1  ?”  I  said  to  a  friend  one  delight¬ 
fully  cool  morning,  as  we  chanced  to  meet  on  the 
World’s  Fair  Grounds. 

“  No,”  she  replied,  “  there  are  too  many  things  to 
see,  and  one  can  read  lectures  and  see  enough  cooking 
at  home.  Time  is  too  precious  here  to  spend  it  in 
attending  lectures  on  cookery.  I  shall  spend  the 
morning  in  the  Art  Palace.”  I  was  not  dissuaded, 
however.  I  was  anxious  to  see  and  hear  Mrs.  Rorer. 
It  often  seemed  to  me  that  in  many  of  the  recipes 
given  in  her  recipe  books  there  was  much  ado  about 
noth  ng.  So  many  ingredients  used  in  a  single  dish  ; 
a  pinch  of  this,  a  dash  of  that,  and  a  sprinkle  of  the 
other  ;  so  much  grating  and  straining  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  preparation  of  a  single,  so  called,  simple  dish 
would  require  much  more  time  than  the  busy  house¬ 
wife  could  afford  to  bestow  on  it.  It  was  therefore 
with  some  little  prejudice  that  I  entered  the  lecture- 
room.  I  took  my  seat  immediately  in  front  of  the 
“  Model  Kitchen,”  in  full  view  of  the  speaker.  Mv 
prejudice  was  very  soon  supplanted  by  intense  interest, 
both  in  the  presence  and  personality  of  the  lecturer, 
and  in  the  subject  matter  under  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  report  the  main  points  in  the  lecture, 
and  also  give  some  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  it, 
but  the  thoughts  crowd  in  so  fast  that  the  lecture 
must  “lie  on  the  table”  until  another  time.  The 
“  Model  Kitchen”  itself,  where  Mrs.  Rorer  lectures 
(next  to  the  assemby  room  in  the  Woman’s  Building) 
is  something  to  pattern  after  !  If  we  were  all  pro¬ 
vided  with  such,  the  kitchen  work  would  not  so  will¬ 
ingly  be  given  over  to  the  care  of  hired  help  whenever 
it  can  be  afforded.  No  dingy  pans,  no  heavy  iron  pots, 
no  cooking  utensils  of  any  kind  in  which  a  bit  of  rag 
had  been  drawn  through  some  worn-out  part  to  pre¬ 
vent  leakage  (!)  but  everything  so  new,  so  spotlessly 
clean,  so  dainty  withal,  that  kitchenwork  seemed 
bereft  of  its  drudgery. 

As  I  listened  and  watched  I  became  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  sad  truth  that  so  very,  very  few 
know  how  to  cook  food  in  a  palatable  and  wholesome 
manner.  The  first  part  of  the  lecture  this  particular 
morning  was  a  discussion  of  beef  tea,  directions  for 
the  preparation  and  its  value  and  use  in  sickness.  I 
never  before  felt  how  very  much  more  physicians 
would  be  able  to  accomplish  if  they  knew  more  about 
the  art  of  cooking.  How  many  times  death  visits  the 
home  and  calls  some  dear  one  away  because  the  proper 
food,  under  the  circumstances,  has  not  been  adminis¬ 
tered.  If  physicians  knew,  so  that  they  could  give 
directions  in  detail  for  the  preparation  of  various 
dishes  so  often  required  in  sickness,  what  a  factor  in 
the  building  up  of  their  practice,  and  what  a  help  to 
the  anxious  mother,  who  in  her  devotion  and  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  sufferer,  yet  is  uncertain  what  is  best  to 
administer ;  what  a  help,  if  the  physician  is  able  to 
say  “  Give  so  and  so,  prepared  thus.”  A  lady  to-day 
said  to  me  :  “  When  F.  had  the  typhoid  fever,  the 

doctor  said  :  ‘  Give  him  beef  tea  ;  cut  up  the  beef,  put 
it  in  a  tight  vessel,  pour  some  water  over  it  and  boil 
it  till  the  meat  will  go  to  pieces,  till  you  get  all  the 
juices  out  of  it.’”  Mrs.  Rorer  would  hold  up  her 
hands  in  holy  horror  at  such  a  recipe.  The  doctor  did 
not  know  anything  about  beef  tea  or  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  it.  The  food  is  10,  yes,  we  might  almost  say,  100 
times  more  important  than  medicines.  Mothers  ought 
to  know  what  food  to  give,  but  in  thousands  of  in¬ 
stances  they  are  helpless  or  depend  entirely  upon  the 
instructions  given  by  the  physician,  who  is  often  quite 
incompetent  in  this  respect.  And  among  the  poor 
and  uneducated  who  have  had  very  little  opportunity 
to  learn  the  why  and  wherefore  in  cookery,  it  would 
be  an  incalculable  aid,  if  the  “young  doctor,”  just 
graduated,  had  also  graduated  from  a  cooking  school. 
His  own  success  demands  it,  and  his  success  means  his 
ability  for  overcoming  sickness.  Proper  food  being 
the  basis — the  foundation — of  good  health,  the  physi¬ 
cian  should  by  all  odds  know  what  properly  cooked 
food  is,  and  also  how  it  should  be  prepared. 

Now  just  a  word  (?)  about  Mrs.  Rorer — I  say,  go 
and  hear  her  by  all  means  when  you  go  to  the  Fair 
even  if  there  is  only  time  to  go  to  one  lecture.  It  will 
repay  you  better  than  a  morning  spent  in  the  Art 
Palace.  It  is  not  simply  what  she  may  say  which  will 
be  of  benefit  (although  all  she  says  is  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  and  thoroughly  practical),  but  her  earnestness, 
her  enthusiasm,  may  serve  to  stir  up  a  more  serious 
interest  in  the  whole  subject  of  cooking.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  of  food  is  a  matter  of  vastly  more  consequence, 
and  deserves  much  more  consideration  than  it  receives 
— not  the  consideration  merely,  which  may  result  in 
the  evolution  of  some  new  dish,  but  that  study, 


thought  and  care  which  will  insure  a  certain  degree 
of  skill  in  this  important  art.  The  family  cooking 
should  not  be  given  entirely  into  the  hands  of  hired 
help,  any  more  than  a  man’s  business  should  be 
entrusted,  wholly,  to  his  employees.  There  is  much 
room  for  improvement,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  and 
desire  of  those  who  properly  have  the  cooking  in 
charge,  to  do  it  well.  mrs.  w.  a.  kellekman. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  AN  UNKNOWN. 

HE  large  contingent  of  unknown  writers  has 
many  grievances,  and  often  appears  to  be  fight¬ 
ing  against  heavy  odds  ;  nevertheless  there  are  advan¬ 
tages  on  the  side  of  the  unknown  literary  element. 
We  can  never  be  accused  of  trading  on  the  successes  of 
our  ancestors,  or  bringing  a  famous  name  into  dis¬ 
grace  by  signing  it  to  one  of  our  inferior  a' tides, 
Neither  is  our  appearance  in  the  public  press  heralded 
by  an  advertisement,  similar  to  the  show-bills  of  a 
circus,  stating  that  the  daughter  or  son,  nephew  or 
niece  of  the  great  literary  lion,  “  So  and  So,”  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  such  an  hour  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  in 
the  “  Shouting  Herald,”  and  it  is  hoped  the  public 
will  show  a  cultivated  taste  and  proper  appreciation 
of  her  or  his  article,  whether  it  is  worth  reading  or  not. 

I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  on  reading  a  story 
written  by  a  daughter  of  a  famous  man,  in  one  of  our 
magazines,  whose  editor  has  a  penchant  for  “  big 
names,”  in  6pite  of  his  assertions  to  the  contrary.  I 
wondered  if  he  was  proud  of  the  threadbare  story  to 
which  the  name  w  is  attached ;  in  which  the  old 
house,  which  boasted  of  the  time-worn,  haunted  stair¬ 
case,  descended  to  the  child  and  heir  in  India,  who 
soon  after  taking  possession,  died  from  the  effects  of 
a  touch  from  the  ghost  of  the  haunted  staircase.  If 
an  unknown  writer  of  16  years  had  offered  such  a 
stale  bit  of  a  story  for  sale,  the  editor  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  consigned  it  to  the  waste  basket  without  so 
much  as  informing  the  writer  that  unless  she  could 
write  something  original  she  had  better  black  boots 
or  do  housework  for  a  living.  A  short  time  ago  I 
read  an  item  saying  that  the  son  of  this  same  famous 
author,  who  has  ever  been  a  favorite  of  mine,  had 
been  writing  a  book,  but  hesitated  about  giving  it  to 
the  public  on  account  of  his  father’s  previous  success. 
If  his  talents  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  his  sister,  I 
should  think  he  would  hesitate  rather  than  blast  the 
reputation  acquired  by  his  father  through  a  long  line 
of  brilliant  successes.  I  would  rather  appear  under  a 
nom  de  plume  as  an  unknown  writer. 

If  a  person  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  such  a 
father  cannot  achieve  success  among  the  vast  army 
of  unknown  writers  who  come  from  obscure  parent¬ 
age,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  inherited  no 
talent  for  literature.  If  the  work  of  an  unknown 
writer  finds  a  market,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  accepted 
for  itself.  There  must  be  some  merit  or  originality 
to  insure  its  success,  and  although  we  unknowns  are 
often  ignorant  of  where  the  merit  lies,  yet  we  can 
claim  all  the  honor  and  recompense  which  accrue  to 
it  as  our  honest  due,  and  have  no  feeling  that  we  have 
injured  the  dead  whom  we  reverenced  and  loved. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 

[Apropos  of  the  above,  it  is  told  of  Queen  Victoria 
that  when  younger  she  offered  a  volume  of  po>ms  to 
a  certain  publisher,  using  a  pseudonym  ;  the  pub¬ 
lisher  lost  no  time  in  “returning  with  thanks  ”  the 
unknown  work  of  his  queen.  Ed.] 


WOMANLY  INGENUITY  AT  WORK. 

PLACE  FOR  FRUIT  JAR  RINGS —Either  to 
put  the  rubber  rings  in  place  on  the  clean  j  irs, 
or  to  leave  them  polluting  the  interior  with  their 
rubbery  smell  is  not  the  best  plan.  The  “  Lightning 
jars”  in  particular  injure  the  ring  unnecessarily  if 
clasped  upon  it  when  not  sealed.  Our  plan,  recently 
adopted  and  so  satisfactory  that  we  want  others  to 
adopt  it,  all  hangs  upon  having  a  wardrobe  hook  be¬ 
hind  your  pantry  door,  or  in  some  equally  conven¬ 
ient  but  out-of-the-way  place.  One  might  have  two 
hooks  and  sort  the  rings  as  they  are  placed  there, 
putting  the  best  ones  on  t^e  upper  hook  and  those 
that  seem  hardened,  or  any  way  doubtful,  on  the 
lower  one.  A  rubber  ring  that  one  would  not  trust 
strawberries  and  early  summer  fruit  with,  may  have 
quinces,  sweet  pickles  or  preserves  confided  to  its 
care  without  misgivings.  Self-sealing  fruit  jars  are 
not  the  expensive  luxuries  they  once  were,  and  if  one 
can  have  enough  of  them  so  that  all  sorts  of  sweets 
may  be  sealed  air-tight,  that  eternal  vigilance  exacted 
of  the  good  housekeeper  may  know  a  little  respite  so 
far  as  preserves  and  sweet  pickles  are  concerned. 

Hooks. — Not  every  woman  may  know  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  wardrobe  hook  made  that  she  can  easily  put 


up  for  herself  with  no  other  tool  than  a  brad-awl. 
The  thing  can  be  done,  when  the  wood  is  not  too  hard, 
with  only  a  hammer  and  a  small  nail ;  you  drive  the 
nail  in  a  little  way  to  make  a  hole,  then  pull  it  out 
and  screw  in  the  hook.  You  know  how  anything  cut 
with  a  screw  thread  fairly  turns  itself  into  the  wood 
when  well  started  and  turned  with  some  pressure. 
These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  wire,  one  end  finished 
with  the  thread  to  screw  into  the  wall  and  the  other 
end,  after  making  the  hook  proper,  turned  into  a 
second  hook  underneath  and  forming  a  sort  of  brace. 
They  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  suspension 
of  heavy  weights,  perhaps,  but  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  put  up  suggests  their  use  in  many  an  odd 
corner  where  a  man  would  think  it  nonsense  to  want 
a  hook. 

Hooks  as  Personal  Property. — Of  course  the  wire 
hooks  mentioned  above  are  as  readily  taken  out  as 
put  up,  and  it  might  easily  happen  that  a  dozen  or 
two  packed  up  with  one’s  kit  of  belongings  when 
starting  on  a  camping  tour  or  a  sea-shore  trip  might 
prove  the  most  indispensable  conveniences.  In  a  sea¬ 
shore  cottage  where  I  once  spent  a  summer,  each 
sleeping  apartment  boasted  of  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hooks,  and  there  were  no  closets,  of  course.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  dozen  hooks  we  screwed  into 
its  board  sheathings,  but  I  know  our  dresses  must 
have  been  in  a  pretty  state  without  them.  The  idea 
of  providing  one’s  self  with  a  box  of  hooks  when 
traveling  from  one  lodging  place  to  another  I  got 
from  a  paper — maybe  The  Rural — long  ago,  and  like 
most  ideas  treasured  long  enough,  it  came  in  play 
some  time  ago.  I  bought  a  dozen  small  brass  hooks 
and  in  more  than  one  bed-room  they  have  done  good 
service. 

Contrivances  of  a  Transient. — A  stretch  of  halls 
and  possible  meetings  with  any  number  of  strangers 
may  lie  between  you  and  tne  bath-room,  and  as  for 
the  kitchen,  its  whereabouts  are  wholly  problematic, 
and  you  would  as  soon  think  of  going  to  the 
locomotive  boiler  on  a  railroad  train  for  hot  water,  as 
of  asking  for  a  pitcherful  at  the  kitchen  door.  All 
this  may  happen  when  you  are  not  at  a  hotel  and  free 
to  ring  for  hot  water.  Two  brass  hooks  supporting  a 
length  of  wire  picture  cord  diagoually  across  a  corner 
may  be  arranged  to  suspend  a  small  tin  pail  over  the 
gas  jet.  The  pail  you  can  buy  for  a  few  cents  and 
keep  hidden  away  when  not  in  use.  Hot — yes,  boil¬ 
ing  water  can  be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice  almost. 
Might  it  not  be  well  to  go  provided  with  the  hooks 
and  picture  wire  when  you  visit  Chicago  this  year  ? 
Every  one  is  prophesying  that  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  there  and  hot  water  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  night  is  often  an  imperative  necessity  in  a  case 
of  sudden  indisposition.  prudence  primrose. 


VIRTUES  OF  HOPS. 

O  begin  with,  the  vine  is  a  hardy  perennial,  afford 
ing  a  good  shade  when  trained  over  windows  or 
porches.  It  makes  a  good  appearance  at  any  time, 
but  is  especially  lovely  when  the  pale-green  hops  hang 
thickly  among  the  dark  leaves.  Here  are  a  few  fav¬ 
orite  uses  for  the’pretty  cones  :  A  bag  of  hop3  steamed 
and  applied  to  the  seat  of  a  pain  will  give  speedy  re¬ 
lief.  A  hop  pillow  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  in¬ 
somnia,  if  not  the  very  best.  Hop  tea  is  very  efficient 
in  eases  of  nervousness.  The  doctor  told  me  to  put  a 
few  hops  in  a  teacup,  fill  with  boiling  water,  cover 
closely  and  let  stand  until  cold.  This  was  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day  until  relief  was  obtained.  I  did  not  meas¬ 
ure  the  quantity  of  hops  steeped  atone  time,  but  should 
think  a  tablespoonful.  It  is  said  that  the  young  shoots 
are  delicious  cooked  and  served  like  asparagus,  but 
this  I  cannot  vouch  for,  as  we  have  never  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  our  shade  to  the  experiment.  Gillette  m. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

The  Last  of  the  Little  Women.— Anna 

Pratt,  the  “  Meg”  of  the  beloved  “Little 
Women,”  has  lately  died. 

A  Pot  Rag. — I  make  a  cloth  to  wash 
pots  and  frying-pans  in  this  manner  :  I 
take  a  half-worn  piece  of  Osnaburg  eight 
inches  square,  after  it  is  doubled,  and 
sow  on  it,  securely,  a  dozen  discarded 
pants  buttons.  It  is  almost  as  good  as  a 
wire  dish  cloth.  e.  d.  c. 

Egg  Gruel. — This  will  generally  cure  a 
cold  if  taken  as  soon  as  the  slightest 
symptoms  appear,  says  the  Companion. 
Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  a  small  pinch  of  salt ; 
stir  into  this  gradually  a  cupful  of  hot 
milk,  then  the  white  of  the  egg  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth.  Drink  at  once. 

Make  Some  Pumpkin  Butter. —When 
the  pumpkins  began  to  decay,  we  cooked 
a  quantity  until  no  water  remained, 
sweetened  and  spiced  it  and  packed  in 
jars.  It  is  liked  as  a  sauce  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  fruit,  and  when  the  pump¬ 
kins  are  gone,  we  enjoy  pies  made  with 
it.  s.  p. 

for  School  Luncheons. — English  currant 
bread  makes  a  pleasant  variety.  This  is 
the  recipe  :  One  quart  of  flour,  one  mix¬ 
ing  spoonful  of  shortening,  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream-of- 
tartar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus, 
caraway  seed  and  currants  to  taste.  Mix 
rather  soft  in  water  and  bake  in  a  loaf. 

GILLETTE  M.  K. 

Sweeping  is  much  easier  than  mopping 
or  scrubbing.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an 
economical  use  of  one’s  strength  to  leave 
the  crumbs  on  the  floor,  to  be  trodden 
upon  while  clearing  the  table.  I  hive 
found  it  much  pleasanter  in  a  small 
house  to  put  the  kitchen  to  rights  first, 
and  then  attend  to  the  other  work.  One 
can  easily  wash  dishes  and  talk  to  a 
morning  caller,  when  sweeping  under 
the  same  circumstances  would  be  un¬ 
pleasant.  m. 

No  Trouble  with  Tomatoes.— Some  peo¬ 
ple  say  they  never  have  any  luck  canning 
tomatoes  in  glass  cans  I  use  Mason’s 
self-sealing  cans,  and  never  have  had 
any  tomatoes  spoiled  ;  they  are  as  nice 
and  fresh  when  I  open  them  as  on  the 
day  I  put  them  up.  First  I  make  sure 
the  covers,  rings  and  rubbers  are  all 
right  (I  believe  people  sometimes  lose  a 
good  deal  of  their  fruit  on  account  of 
using  poor  tops  and  rubbers).  I  scald 
and  peel  the  tomatoes,  and  put  them  on 
to  cook,  adding  salt  and  sugar  according 
to  taste  ;  I  let  them  boil  a  few  minutes, 
ar.d  can  boiling-hot,  filling  even  with 
the  top  and  sealing  immediately.  I  never 
take  any  especial  pains  to  keep  them  in 
the  dark,  but  treat  them  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  all  my  fruit.  vks  j.  h. 

Another  Wilkins  Progeny.— It  seems 
that  Mary  E.  Wilkins  is  not  to  be  left 
alone  in  making  prominent  the  Wilkins 
name.  Buffalo  papers  are  saying  that 
there  are  few  horse  dealers  more  noted, 
more  business-like  and  having  more 
knowledge  of  the  trade  than  Miss  Kitty  ; 
Wilkins,  the  ranch  owner  of  Idaho.  Sh.j  i 
is  a  nice-looking  blonde,  with  a  striking 
appearance,  cultured,  not  forward,  and 
with  pleasing  manners.  She  had  a  load 
of  horses  there  for  sale,  and  had  j  ust  come  ( 
from  Detroit.  She  is  quite  a  traveler  ] 
and  is  away  from  home  nine  months  in  j 
the  year.  Her  impression  of  that  market  t 
is  a  good  one  and  she  says  she  will  no  ^ 
doubt  come  again  next  spring.  On  the  £ 
ranch  are  3,000  horses,  2,500  cattle  and  \ 
many  sheep.  The  horses  are  all  of  Amer-  ( 
ican  breeds,  draft,  drivers  and  stretters,  g 
and  unbroken.  Her  father  and  brothers  t 
stay  home  and  tend  the  ranch  She  is  t 


full  of  busines,  comes  right  to  the  point 
in  conversation  and  knows  as  much  about 
horses  as  almost  any  man  at  East  Buffalo. 
She  is  highly  respected  and  well-known 
throughout  the  United  States 

A  Rare  Johnny  Cake. — Pumpkin  Johnny 
cake  made  as  follows,  receives  more 
attention  than  most  other  cakes  :  Two 
teacupfuls  of  sour  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  soda,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  two  of  pumpkin,  of  meal, 
1  %  of  flour ;  salt.  Bake  it  slowly  in 
deeper  tins  than  those  used  for  an  ordin¬ 
ary  Johnny  cake.  This  would  be  nice 
for  brown  bread  at  an  old-fashioned 
“  Thanksgiving  dinner.”  If  this  is  not 
an  “eye  opener,”  it  surely  is  a  mouth 
opener  when  put  into  use.  ell. 

Replying  to  an  inquirer,  the  Observer 
gives  the  opinion  that  the  dread  experi¬ 
enced  during  a  thunder  storm  is  largely 
a  matter  of  nerves.  That  the  exercise  of 
a  simple  faith  in  God  is  calculated  to 
allay  nervous  fear  cannot  be  doubted. 
Many  Christians  have  testified  to  the 
possession  of  a  calm  amid  peril,  after 
committal  of  themselves  to  God’s  care, 
which  was  entirely  new  in  their  experi¬ 
ence.  The  dread  caused  by  a  thunder 
storm  seems  to  some  adults  so  childish 
that  they  hardly  think  of  prayer  as  a 
means  of  allaying  it,  and  so  the  suffering 
is  ensured.  But  we  should  think  it  about 
as  sensible  to  doubt  one’s  acceptance  as 
a  believer  because  the  victim  of  seasick¬ 
ness  as  to  doubt  it  on  the  ground  of  ner¬ 
vous  disquiet  in  a  thunder  storm. 

Purple  “  Ground  Cherries  ”  or  husk  to¬ 
matoes  are  good  substitutes  for  fruits,  if 
for  any  reason  the  latter  are  scarce  ;  and 
I  wonder  they  are  not  more  generally 
raised.  They  are  very  easily  cultivated, 
will  grow  anywhere,  will  come  up  wher¬ 
ever  the  fruit  has  dropped,  and  will  bear 
transplanting  well.  When  ripe,  husk, 
and  wash  in  warm  water  ;  put  into  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  and  cover  with  boiling 
water,  and  let  stand  on  the  stove  till 
ready  to  boil,  then  pour  off  the  water 
(this  removes  the  strong  taste)  and  add 
the  sugar.  A  half  pound  of  this  to  a 
pound  of  fruit  makes  very  good  sauce. 
If  preserves  are  wanted,  put  pound  for 
pound  and  cook  till  clear.  Seal  in  glass 
jars.  h. 

Italian  Steam  Frying. — The  following 
recipe  was  given  me  by  an  epicure  whose 
Italian  cook  was  famous  for  these  dishes. 

I  am  an  old  housekeeper  and  naturally 
opposed  to  “  wrinkles,”  but  this  is  a  new 
one  which  will  produce  only  those  which 
come  of  the  contraction  of  the  visible 
muscles  in  gustatory  delight :  Cut  egg 
plants  or  tomatoes  in  inch  thick  slices, 
and,  without  any  preparation  except  a 
pinch  of  salt,  drop  them  into  boiling 
olive  or  cotton-seed  oil,  cover  closely  to 
confine  all  the  steam.  Set  back  and  fry 
slowly  ;  turn,  and  do  not  again  uncover 
until  a  few  minutes  before  serving.  The 
flavor  is  wonderfully  increased.  The 
egg  plant  should  be  like  a  firm  jelly. 
Large  onions  and  spring  chicken  fried 
in  this  way  are  a  new  sensation.  Fold 
a  napkin  under  the  cover  to  confine  the 
steam.  Serve  with  baked  potatoes. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Mibs,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


Are  the  Tomatoes  Bitter  ?— After  the 
tomatoes  are  peeled,  cut  them  in  halves, 
directs  an  exchange  ;  take  a  piece  in  the 
hard  with  the  round  side  next  to  tbe 
palm  and  squeeze  it  gently,  so  that  the 
seeds  will  press  out,  and  scrape  off  with 
the  knife  into  a  large  dish.  Get  the  seeds 
all  out  if  possible,  for  they  give  the  fruit 
the  bitter  taste.  When  the  seeds  are  all 
taken  out  they  should  be  placed  in  a  wire 
sieve  in  order  to  secure  such  juice  as 
there  may  be  with  them.  Put  this  on 
the  fruit  and  do  not  use  any  water.  Cook 
the  tomatoes  carefully  until  well  done. 
Just  before  they  are  done,  put  in  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoocful  of  salt  to  every  milk 
pan  full  of  fruit.  Stir  well  and  dip  into 
the  cans  boiling  hot.  The  cans  should 

Mothers.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adm. 


first  be  well  scalded.  Seal  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  the  cans  are  cool  look 
them  over  carefully  to  see  if  they  are 
perfectly  sealed,  and  if  there  are  any 
little  bubbles,  or  holes  in  the  wax,  rub 
them  over  with  a  hot  iron.  Keep  the 
tomatoes  in  a  cool  place  :  the  cellar  is 
best.  If  housekeepers  will  try  this  pro¬ 
cess  I  think  they  will  not  be  troubled 
with  bitter  tomatoes. 

So  Said  Our  Grandmothers.— The  Chi¬ 
cago  News  tells  of  a  nervine,  easily  pre¬ 
pared  :  “  Dandelion  is  the  coming  nervine 
for  women.  More  than  one  experienced 
physician  tell  of  its  use  in  cases  of  nerv¬ 
ous  depression  and  melancholy  almost 
suicidal.  Hysteria  with  indigestion  is 
most  successfully  treated  by  dandelion 
alone,  using  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
roots.  For  school  girls  growing  green 
and  black  with  overstudy  or  bad  circula¬ 
tion  from  any  cause  ;  for  excitable  wo¬ 
men  and  those  hysteric  subjects  who 
make  their  friends’  lives  a  burden  if  not 
their  own,  the  simplest  remedy  is  a  cup 
of  strong  dandelion  coffee  three  times  a 
day.  But  it  must  be  strong  and  from  the 
roots,  fresh  as  possible,  not  the  dried 
stuff  sold  as  dandelion,  which  is  half 
bread  crumbs  and  the  other  half  any  age 
with  the  life  roasted  out.  No  officinal 
preparation  compares  with  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  herbs  and  roots  fresh  from  the 
garden  or  well  kept  at  first  hand.” 

Hosiery  at  the  Exposition.— The  Wauken- 
hose  Company  of  Boston  has  a  case 
filled  with  cotton  half  hose  “knit  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  foot.”  In  other  words, 
they  are  “  rights  and  lefts.”  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  as  great  advantage  in  “right 
and  left”  stockings  as  in  boots  and  shoes, 
which  in  olden  days  were  changed  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  “everyday.”  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether 
the  public  will  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  “  right  and  left  ”  socks  and  stockings. 
Irish  stockings  on  exhibit  are  of  Flax- 
onia,  a  linen  thread  spun  to  be  nearly  as 
soft  as  silk,  in  ecru  and  white.  A  Lon¬ 
don  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  “  Indian 
cashmere  ”  hose,  also  soft  like  silk,  but 
really  made  from  goats’  hair.  It  also 
displays  the  stockings  worn  by  George 
IV,  which  surpass  in  fineness  anything 
now  made.  Another  London  firm  shows 
a  garterless  stocking,  of  wool  and  silk. 
The  knee  is  knitted  wider  than  the  por¬ 
tion  either  above  or  below  it.  Otherwise 
they  are  so  made  as  to  be  the  exact  shape 
of  the  limb,  so  that  in  wearing  no  pres¬ 
sure  is  brought  to  bear  on  any  part  of 
the  stocking  by  bending  the  same. 


If  you  name  The  Kubal  New-Yokkkh  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


The  Kind  of 

medicine 

you  need  is  the 

old  reliable  tonic  and 

blood-purifier, 

AYER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

it 

can  have 
no  substitute. 

Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 


We  buy  lamp-chimneys  by 
the  dozen  ;  they  go  on  snap¬ 
ping  and  popping  and  flying 
in  pieces ;  and  we  go  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  very  same  chimneys 
year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to 
sell  us  a  chimney  a  week  for 
every  lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth’s  “  pearl  top  ”  and  “  pearl  glass  ”  do 
not  break  from  heat ;  they  are  made  of  tough 
glass.  Try  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 

NOBODY  wants  it.  Vacu¬ 
um  Leather  Oil  for  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambs kin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
I  ake  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


inrtiTQ  u/iUTrn  best  terms,  un- 

flhtHlO  WANItU.  Largest** 

stock.  W.  &  T.  SMITH  COMPANY,  The  Geneva 
Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Established,  184G. 


000000000004 

8  “When  millions^ 

affirm  that  ( 

°Beecham’s< 

Pills 


(Tasteless) 


a  are  the  great  remedy  Js 

8^  for  Bilious  and  Ner-jsj 
vous  Disorders,  it  be-  JsJ 
a  comes  almost  a  duty  Je l 
to  give  them  a  trial.”  X 

25  cents  a  box.  war 

0000000000  *  o 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


WE  SEND  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Inntruetion 
isook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  8tooi ! 
U10  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  #46  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-di»  v  for  frkk  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFOltD  J1FU.  €0  Chicago. 


sUOCtt«SuKE  W£firt- 

ftf00 1  The  RoGker  Washer 

has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
rf|R2m  of  any  Washer  ever  placed  upon 
the  market.  It  is  warranted  to 
d&fftjB]  wash  an  ordinary  family  washing 

mmlot  100  pieces  in  on is 

hoi; ic.  as  clean  as  can  be 
washed  on  the  washboard.  Write 
f  for  prices  and  full  description. 

%  ^  ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

FT.  WAYNE,  INI). 

V*2T  Liberal  inducements  to  live  agents. 


•  If  you  have  110  appetite.  Indigestion, 
1’Tatulence,  Sick-Headache,  “all  run 
do  vvn”  or  losing  desli,  take  ™ 

fluffs  Tiny  Pills! 

They  tone  tip  the  weak  stomach  and  © 
build  up  the  llagging  energies.  25c. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Knral  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  tbe  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  U3?"They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch).. . .  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

per  agate  line . 25  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded .  . ......76  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each  in¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements.  ^ 
J2TABS0LUTELY  ONE  BRICE  ONLYjd 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  marks,  or  10}£  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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“  THE  LITTLE  END  ” 

Is  where  some  farmers  find  themselves 
when  the  year's  returns  are  figured  up. 
Farmers  work  hard  and  some  of  them 
raise  good  crops — still  many  do  not  pros¬ 
per  as  they  should.  Why  ?  One  reason 
is  that  a  good  share  of  their  product  is 
lost  in  exchange.  The  “medium  of  ex¬ 
change”  is  too  limited.  By  this  we  mean 


Everybody  likes  to  read  what  I  red 
Grundy  writes — even  those  who  see  fit 
to  reply  to  him.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a  recent  note  from  Virginia  : 

The  cordial  salutation  of  an  old  Virginia  farmer 
to  Fred  Grundy  and  other  Rural  correspondents— 
We  can  use  our  journals  as  Iodk  arms  to  stretch 
across  State  and  party  lines  and  grasp  each  others 
bands;  but  If  I  ever  meet  Fred  X  think  I  shall  hug 
him. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  hope  to  publish  this  fall  a  little 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Grundy  entitled,  “  A 
Fortune  From  Two  Acres,”  which  is  an 
interview  with  a  man  who  has  made  a 
big  living  on  a  small  place.  Everybody 
will  want  this  book,  and  we  shall  tell 
about  it  in  good  time.  Don’t  forget  that 
we  have  still  a  good  supply  of  Mr. 
Grundy’s  other  little  book — “  Rats,  and 
How  to  Destroy  Them” — price,  20  cents. 

Ill 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 


Timothy  Is  better  for  the  reason  that  It  Is  green.  that 
Is,  the  leaves  are  green,  and  on  our  State  hay  the 
leaves  are  brown,  giving  It  a  dull  appearance  when 
placed  beside  the  Canadian.  The  duty  In  1889  was  $2. 
I  with  other  shippers,  after  we  had  found  that  our 
hay  was  of  no  count  In  the  market,  were  getting  hav 
of  farmers  at  15  to  17  per  ton,  and  It  was  selling  In 
New  York  at  *8  to  $11  through  commission-men,  and 
we  were  losing  money  fast,  while  No.  1  hay  was 
quoted  at  $15  to  $16.  Well.  I  went  to  New  York  to  see 
what  w.’.s  the  matter,  and  there  I  found  that  Cana¬ 
dian  hay,  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  was  the 
kind  that  was  taking  the  cake  at  $15  to  $16,  and  my 
hay  was  begging  a  buyer  at  $9  to  $10,  and  was  graded 
as  “  Shipping  ”  (fourt.j  grade)  and  •‘Cow  Hay.”  I 
cite  this  to  show  the  advantages  that  Canada  has 
over  us  naturally.  Finding  that  X  was  losing  money 
fast,  1  came  home  and  put  my  offers  down  to  $4  to  $6. 
At  that  time  all  shippers  found  It  necessary, 
however,  to  drop  their  quotations,  and  farmers  as  a 
rule  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse,  and  hay  shipping 
was  suspended,  and  for  six  weeks  from  January  15, 
1890,  Canadian  hay  monopolized  the  Boston  market, 
and  to  a  large  extent  the  New  York  market.  Had 
the  tariff  been  $4  per  ton,  Canadian  hay  would  have 
been  barred  out.  and  we  would  have  had  our  own 
market  for  our  own  hay.  H.  D.  t. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTBS. 


money  Into  post-office  money  orders,  preferring  that 
to  putting  It  into  banks. 

The  Government  crop  reports  are  made  up  from 
data  furnished  by  over  2.250  trained  observers,  and 
cost  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  a  year.  Why  don’t  farm¬ 
ers,  for  whose  beneflt  they  are  chiefly  made,  use 
them  more  ? 

London  cablegrams  say  the  latest  estimate  of  the 
British  wheat  crop  puts  the  yield.  In  round  numbers, 
at  54,000,000  bushels,  while  the  British  consumption 
is  estimated  at  220,000.000  bushels.  Tendency  of 
prices  upward. 

The  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  places  the 
present  wheat  crop  at  275,000,000  bushels,  and  the  de¬ 
ficit  at  74,000,000,  to  be  supplied  by  a  stock  on  hand 
Of  a  little  less  than  34.000,000  and  an  Importation  of 
a  little  over  40.000,000  bushels. 

Earlier  In  the  season  the  condition  of  fruits  was 
good  In  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  these  States  still  show  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  prospects,  but  they  suffered  gTeatly  from  the 
storms  of  August  28  and  29.  Fruit  Is  excellent  on 
the  Pac'flc  coast. 

The  farmers  of  33  counties  In  western  Kansas  have 
made  requests  for  250.000  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  as 
owing  to  loss  of  crops  they  are  unable  to  buy  any. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  only  100  bushels 
had  been  received  early  this  month,  and  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  collect  the  amount  needed  In 


that  both  money  and  middlemen  cost  too 
much.  New  York  “  Clearing  House 
Certificates”  helped  city  business  in  the 
panic.  What  were  they  ?  Simply  pieces 
of  paper  showing  that  certain  securities 
had  been  deposited— not  sold. These  papers 
circulated  as  money  until  cash  came  in, 
when  the  holders  gave  them  up  and  took 
hack  their  securities.  That  was  called 
“  saving  the  financial  credit.”  The 
farmer  does  the  same  thing  when  he  puts 
up  his  farm  or  other  property  for  needed 
cash,  yet  he  is  a  “  mortgaged  farmer.” 
You  see  the  thing  is  that  the  city  man 
has  an  easier  time  exchanging  his  prop¬ 
erty.  It  costs  less  to  make  the  transfer  be¬ 
cause  he  is  closer  to  tne  buyer  or  lender. 

I  l  l 


If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Bog  Spavin.— I  have  a  two-year-old  filly  which 
has  an  enlargement  of  the  hock  Joint,  apparently  a 
bog  Bpavln;  what  is  the  best  treatment? 

Groton,  N.  Y.  J-  B-  M- 

ANS.— The  treatment  for  bog  spavin  is  much  like 
that  recommended  for  bone  spavin.  Rest  and  a 
high  heeled  shoe  aie  recommended.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  soothing  treatment  like  fomentations,  Is 
good.  In  cases  of  longer  standing,  blisters,  or  firing 
with  the  hot  iron  are  required.  The  last  should  never 
be  resorted  to  except  by  a  skilled  veterinarian.  The 
latter  should  always  be  consulted  In  stubborn  cases. 
It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  cure  In  a  young  animal. 
The  filly  should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  tne  bowels 
kept  open,  and,  ordinarily  she  will  do  better  running 
at  pasture. 

Keeping  PARSLEY. —  How  can  1  keep  parsley  so 
as  to  use  It  green  and  nice  In  the  winter  ?  R.  w.  N. 

New  York  City. 

Ans.— It  may  be  stored  in  trenches  the  same  as 
celery.  Dig  narrow  trenches,  transplant  with  as 
much  earth  on  the  roots  as  possible,  roof  over  with 
wide  boards,  and  cover  with  straw  or  coarse  litter  of 


Everywhere  grapes  are  a  good  crop. 

The  general  average  of  the  winter  and  spring  wheat 
crops  Is  lower  than  since  1886. 

The  condition  of  potatoes  Is  only  71.8,  a  decline  of 
over  14  points  since  the  first  of  August. 

Drought  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  In¬ 
jured  the  rye  crop,  but  still  It’s  good.  8o  Is  barley. 

Heavy  rains  In  North  Carolina  are  said  to  have 
done  more  damage  to  crops,  especially  cotton,  than 
the  August  storms. 

The  long-continued  drought  earlier  In  the  season 
reduced  tobacco  to  a  condition  of  72  3  against  100  as 
a  fair  average.  Conditions  vary  from  54  In  Ohio  to 
100  in  Florida. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  the  hop  crop 
In  central  New  York  will  be  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
less  than  last  year's  output;  but  the  crop  Is  very 
fine  and  bright. 

With  the  single  exception  of  potatoes,  all  English 
crops  are  extremelv  unsatisfactory.  The  hop  crop 
is  very  short  and  the  grain  crops  below  the  average 
In  the  three  kingdoms. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 


time  for  seeding. 

In  Canada  there  are  good  prospects  of  larger  im¬ 
portations  of  Australian  wool,  the  Government  con¬ 
templating  the  abolition  of  the  customs  duties  on 
wool  and  other  Australian  raw  products,  as  an 
Incentive  to  the  establishment  of  a  larger  trade, 
since  the  opening  up  of  a  direct  Australlan-Canadian 
steamship  service. 

A  bill  to  establish  postal  savings  banks  has  been 
introduced  Into  Congress  by  Representative  Curtis 
of  Kansas.  Banks  to  be  established  wherever  100 
patrons  make  a  request  to  the  Postmaster-General; 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  V4  per  cent  to  be  allowed. 
These  would  be  unalloyed  blessings  In  rural  dis¬ 
tricts;  why  don’t  farmers  urge  their  establishment  ? 

Over  500  Canadian  Indians  having  crossed  the  line 
into  Washington  to  engage  In  hop  picking.  Immi¬ 
grant  Inspector  Snyder  telegraphed  from  Tacoma  to 
Washington  for  instructions  as  to  how  they  should 
be  treated.  The  men  had  paid  their  own  way  and 
secured  profitable  work  against  the  protests  of  white 
laborers.  Secret  rv  Carlisle  has  Instructed  Synder 
that  he  cannot  Interfere  with  Canadian  Indians 
coming  Into  the  United  States  and  obtaining  work 


Now  wliat  we  are  getting  at  is  that 
the  farmer’s  “  medium  of  exchange  ”  is 
limited  because  he  is  far  removed  from 
those  who  would  buy  his  goods.  In  con¬ 
sequence  he  must  pay  somebody  to  find 
him  a  customer,  and  too  often  he  has  to 
pay  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  goods. 
Every  farmer  has  something  he  would 
like  to  dispose  of.  It  is  not  wanted  in 
his  own  township,  but  in  the  thousands 
of  townships  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  must  be  some  one  to  buy  it. 
What  middleman  can  find  a  purchaser 
for  him  ?  We  are  going  to  suggest  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  and  we  propose  to  go  on  next 
week  and  thow  how  and  why  it  will  pay 
you,  Mr.  Farmer,  to  do  some  advertising. 

I  l  l 

We  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  when, 
two  weeks  ago,  we  stated  that  we  were 
ready  to  show  any  reputable  advertiser 
what  we  have  in  the  way  of  circulation. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  claims  to  have 
a  larger  bona  fide  circulation  than  it  has 
ever  had  before.  We  do  not  state  what 
the  circulation  is  in  figures.  Such  a 
statement  would,  by  most  people,  be  ac¬ 
cepted  only  after  the  usual  allowance 
for  the  exaggerations  of  publishers  had 
been  made.  But  we  invite  those  who 
have  a  right  to  know  just  what  it  is,  to 
call  at  this  office  and  count  the  list  of 
subscribers,  and  also  to  examine  our 
weekly  paper  bills,  which  will  be  found 
to  correspond  exactly  with  the  number 
of  names  upon  the  list  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  number  of  sheets  de¬ 
stroyed  in  printing,  and  a  few  reserved 
copies.  From  such  an  examination  it 
would  appear  to  advertisers  that  our 
rates  per  thousand  subscribers  are  less 
than  half  those  charged  by  many  other 
farm  journals.  ^  ^  ^ 

In  another  column  appears  a  list  of 
the  books  published  by  the  Rural  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  They  have  been  se¬ 
lected  with  great  care,  and  cover  about 
every  department  of  farm  life.  As  be¬ 
fore  stated,  we  do  not  propose  to  confine 
our  business  to  this  one  list  of  books,  but 
are  prepared  to  furnish  anything  in  the 
line  of  books  or  periodicals — in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  R  N.-Y.,  or  alone.  When 
you  make  up  your  mind  what  books  and 
papers  you  want,  why  not  let  us  have 
your  order  ? 


any  kind  when  necessary  to  protect  from  frost.  Or 
It  may  be  kept  by  transplanting  Into  boxes  and 
placing  In  a  cellar,  or  under  the  oenenes  of  a  green¬ 
house.  It  is  often  sown  In  boxes  for  keeping  in  this 
manner.  In  mild  climates,  It  may  be  covered  with 
straw  or  leaves  where  It  grew  and  keep  fairly  well. 
It  Is  an  easy  plant  to  grow  and  to  keep  and  one  of 
which  farmers  should  avail  themselves  far  more 
than  they  do. 


THE  HAY  QUESTION. 

I  Inclose  to  The  R.  N.Y.  a  clipping  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  which  our 
own  private  letters  show  to  be  correct.  We  had  the 
same  information  some  time  since.  1  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  lact  that  on  August  14  we  predicted 
the  conditions  which  have  come  to  pass,  as  published 
In  The  rural  of  August  19.  The  prices  at  which 
hay  nas  neen  offered  and  withdrawn  from  auction 
sales  In  Europe  would  net  here  about  $9  50  per  ton. 
At  least  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  made  no 
mistake  In  regard  to  hav,  as  set  lorth  In  the  article 
referred  to.  chas.  l.  rickerson. 

The  following  Is  the  clipping  referred  to,  which  we 
give  for  what  it  is  worth: 

c.  “  So  far  as  the  European  markets  are  concerned,  a 
recent  letter  from  Capt.  William  Atfiect  will  explain 
the  situation  fullj:  ‘  Brentlord,  Eng,  August  26, 
1893.- The  market  in  London  is  absolutely  “busied.” 
There  came  into  London  last  week  nearly  12,  00  tons. 
Hay  Is  being  rushed  here  from  every  civilized  and 
uncivilized  country  and  from  information  we  know 
that  between  35,000  and  40,000  tons  are  ready  for  ex¬ 
port  from  Austria  when  tne  restriction  Is  raised  next 
month  (September).  It  Is  estimated  at  the  present 
time  that  In  the  port  of  London  alone  there  are  10,000 
tons  on  barges  In  the  docks,  of  which  tne  buyers 
have  retused  the  documents,  either  because  it  was 
time  delivery  or  for  some  other  reason,  principally 
based  on  the  fact  that  prices  have  gone  down,  and 
ultimately  this  will  oe  sold  at  the  expiration  of  the 
legal  time  by  the  banks  or  ship  brokers.  We  are 
applied  to  from  day  to  day  to  purchase  parcels  which 
we  know  were  originally  sold  at  from  25  to  30  shill¬ 
ings  apove  what  we  are  giving  for  them.  Tnls  is  the 
result  of  the  cupidity  of  the  people  in  America,  by 
trusting  hay  to  every  •  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry’ who 
applied  for  It  and  wno,  wi.en  markets  were  up  and 
they  could  Beil  at  a  profit,  took  up  the  bills,  but  now 
whan  hay  is  down  they  leave  them.’  ” 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  a  circular  letter 
from  a  hay  dealer  In  western  New  York:  • 

”  New  York  parties  who  are  exporters  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  Canadian  hay  at  New  York,  which  has  been 
delivered  to  them  at  an  average  price  of  $12.50, 
which  has  passed  through  our  States  in  bond,  In¬ 
tended  for  export,  but,  owing  to  the  glut  in  Europe, 
these  receivers  ore  taklDg  the  hay  out  of  bond,  pay¬ 
ing  the  $4  duty  and  selling  it  in  New  York,  as  by  so 
doing  they  lose  less  than  they  would  by  exporting 
It  as  was  intended.  The  duty  brings  the  cost  to  $16.50 
to  them. 

“  This  statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs  cannot 
but  make  It  clear  to  the  common  mind  that  Canada 
Is  delivering  hay  In  New  York  for  $12.50  per  ton  (and 
It  Is  a  matter  of  statistics  that  she  has  300,000  tons  of 
surplus  to  dispose  of  somewhere),  and  were  It  not 
for  the  duty  the  New  York  wholesaler  could  buy  this 
hay  at $12.50, and  place iton  sale  In  New  l’ork,  whereas 
It  now  costs  him  $16.50,  and  it  Is  patent  that  If  the 
tariff  were  removed  to-day,  the  Unli ed  States  farmer 
would  have  to  sell  his  nay  in  New  York  at  $12.50,  or 
keep  It  at  home. 

“Here  Is  my  experience  with  the  crop  of  1889,  which 
was  of  very  poor  quality :  To  begin  with,  Canadian 
hay  is  better  than  New  York  State  hay,  just  as  Michi¬ 
gan  clover  is  better  than  New  York  State.  Canadian 


50,000  tons  In  the  beet  sugar  crops  of  France,  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands,  while  the  surplus  In  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  Is  put  at  600,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar. 

The  farmers  of  northern  Kansas  are  reported  to 
have  more  money  than  they  ever  had  before,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  hoarding  It  In  all  kinds  of  recept¬ 
acles  and  places.  Over  $1,000,000  Is  reported  to  be 
burled  In  Mitchell  County  alone.  Reports  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  say  farmers  are  putting  their 


unless  they  come  In  under  contract. 

The  White  Caps  of  Mississippi  threaten  to  fire 
every  cotton  mill  in  the  State  that  gins  the  staple 
before  Its  price  rises  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  have 
begun  operations  by  burning  two  mills  and  posting 
notices  on  others.  They  cant’t  raise  the  price,  how¬ 
ever.  by  burning  every  gin  h  .use  In  Mississippi,  or 
even  perhaps  in  the  cotton  States,  as  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  here  Is  largely  controlled  by  that  of  cotton  from 
the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Never  be- 


-  .  •  j  that  some  houses  always 

You  have  noticed 

faded.  Others  always  look  bright,  clean,  fresh.  The  owner  of  the  first 
“economizes”  with  “cheap”  mixed  paints,  etc.;  the  second  paints  with 

Strictly  Pure  ^JV hite  Lead. 

The  first  spends  three  times  as  much  for  paint  in  five  years,  and  his  build¬ 
ings  never  look  as  well.  .  .  ,  .  . _ 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  good  paint  can  only  be  had  by 
strictly  pure  White  Lead.  The  difficulty  is  lack  of  care  in  selecting  it.  The 
following  brands  are  strictly  pure  White  Lead,  “Old  Dutch’’  process;  they 
are  standard  and  well  known — established  by  the  test  of  years  . 


“  ANCHOR  »  (Cincinnati).  “  KENTUCKY ’’ (Louisville) 

ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh)  ‘  F  RESTOCK  (Pittsburgh) 

«<  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York)  “  LE^AfIS  (Philadelphia) 

BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh)  “  MORLEY  ’(Cleveland) 

“BRADLEY”  (New  York)  “RED  SEAL  (St.  Louis) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York)  ‘  SALEM  (Salem,  Mass.) 

•‘POT  T  TFR  ”  Louis)  ‘SHIPMAN  ’  (Chicago) 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo)  \\  SOUTHERN  M  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 

“  DAVIS-CH  AMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh)  ULSTER  (NevL^°rk> 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati)  UNION  (New  York) 

“  JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 

For  any  color  (other  than  white)  tint  the  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  with 
National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  and  you  will 
have  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  a  building. 

pnr  cole  bv  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere.  .  . 

II  you  are^going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  o 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


i  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  TUBULAR  CARRIAGE  LAMP. 

No  further  need  for  the  inconvenient  and  inefficient  lantern  when  driving  on 
Lark  nights.  The  Dietz  tubular  lamp  is  convenient,  “will  not 

i|KH|!  tion,  83  25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  84. 

' 1  '  Given  free  for  a  club  of  nine  new  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts,,  New  York. 
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fore  has  competition  been  so  close  among  cotton- 
produclDg  countries  and  by  snch  outrages  as  they 
threaten,  the  Mississippi  outlaws  are  merely  pro- 
motlngthe  Interests  of  cotton  growers  In  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Replies  from  1,800  dealers  In  clover  seed  In  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  which  8tates  pro¬ 
duce  most  of  the  clover  seed  and  nearly  all  the  sur¬ 
plus,  tell  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
seed  crop  of  Mammoth  Is  a  trifle  below  an  average, 
while  that  of  Medium  Is  less  than  two-thirds  of  an 
average.  Generally  twice  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
of  the  former  Is  raised,  so  that  the  falling  off  Is  all 
the  more  lamentable.  The  quality  of  both  kinds  Is 
better  than  usual.  The  reports  are  almost  unani¬ 
mous  that  there  Is  no  old  seed  left  in  the  Interior,  so 
that  there  is  less  surplus  than  for  several  years,  and 
It  Is  believed  a  considerable  amount  of  Imported 
seed  will  be  needed. 

The  Cherokee  Strip  boomers,  huddled  under  all 
sorts  of  shelter  or  exposed  "  in  the  open  ”  along  the 
borders  of  the  “  Promised  Land,”  have,  for  the  most 
part,  suffered  terrible  things  during  the  last  week  or 
fortnight.  They  have  been  densely  packed  around 
the  United  States  registry  offices,  and  many  of  them 
have  kept  In  line  for  long  periods,  some  two  days  or 
more,  as  the  clerical  force  and  number  of  registra¬ 
tion  places  have  been  quite  Inadequate.  At  the 
offices  from  4,000  to  v,0C0  home-seekers  have  often 
been  In  line  at  the  same  time— many  of  them  women. 
On  September  14  over  1.0C0  of  the  latter- mostly 
school  teachers,  typewriters,  clerks  and  servants— 
were  registered  at  office  No.  9  alone.  As  many  as 
20,000  fresh  arrivals  occurred  on  the  same  day  along 
the  northern  line.  Complaints  have  been  loud  and 
bitter  of  favoritism  on  the  parts  of  the  clerks  and 
soldiers,  who  are  charged  with  securing  registration 
out  of  their  turn  for  those  wlllllng  to  pay  from  $2  to 
$5  apiece.  Then  the  land-grabbers  are  out  In  force 
to  seize  upon  the  best  locations  through  means  of 
hired  cowboys  and  other  reckless  desperadoes,  so 
the  opening  is  freely  stigmatized  as  a  fraudulent 
land  speculation.  The  weather  has  been  extremely 
hot  during  the  past  week,  the  thermometer  register¬ 
ing  110  degrees  last  Thursday.  Water  has  been 
scarce  and  selling  at  high  prices— as  much  as  $1 
a  bucket.  Food  of  all  kinds  has  been  at  famine 
prices.  Exposure  to  the  torrid  sun,  sweeping  hot 
winds  and  ubiquitous  dust  clouds  have  caused  a 
world  of  woe  and  sickness,  and  hundreds  have  gone 
away  In  disgust,  disappointment  and  wrath.  Honest 
settlers  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  homestead  will 
have  richly  earned  It— but  the  rascals  appear  to  have 
the  upper  hand. 


MARKETS. 


BBAN8  AND  PHASE. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 

Foreign.  Medium . 

Foreign,  Pea . 

Pea,  choice . 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 

White  Kidney . . 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . . 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 

Bags,  pe-  bush . 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag . 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . 

Green  self  working . 

Common  hurl . 

Common  self  working . 

Inside  and  covers  green . 

Inside  and  cover,  common . 


.2  60  @  — 
.1  82*@t  85 
.1  40  @1  66 
.165  @175 
.1  65  @1  75 
.2  50  @2  60 
.1  80  @1  90 
.1  55  @1  65 
.1  40  @1  45 
.1  40  @1  45 
.  —  @  — 


6  @  6* 
6  @  — 


59*@  — 

5  @  5* 

6  @  — 
6*@  - 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 26*@27 

8tate  patls,  extra . 26*@— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 27  @— 

Western,  first . 24*®— 

Western,  seconds . 21  @23 

Western,  thirds . 18  @20 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extras.  .25  @— 

First . @23 

Seconds . 19  @21 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22  @23 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 19  @21 

Tubs,  thirds . 18  @— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 19  @21 

Seconds . 17  @ig 

Thirds  . 16  @  — 

Western  dairy,  firsts . .18  @19 

Seconds .  16  @17 

Thirds  . 15*@16 

Western  factory,  firkins,  June  extras .  18J49— 

Second*  to  first . 16*4?17* 

Tubs,  June  extras . 17  @17* 

Firsts . 16*@17 

Seconds .  15*@— 

Thirds  . J4*@15 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 17  @17* 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 17  @— 

Seconds . 16  @16* 

Thirds . 15*@ — 


CHEESE — NKW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy  9*@  — 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice .  i%®  9 * 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  8~@  9* 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  9 'A®  9% 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy .  9*@  9% 

Full  cream,  large,  common .  8H@  9 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  white . 10  @  — 

Full  cream,  small  color-d . 10  @  — 

Full  cream,  good  to  choice .  9*@  9 H 

Skims,  choice .  IH®  75J 

Skims,  fine .  6  @  7 * 

SklmB,  good .  3*@  5* 

Skims,  poor . <  1  @  3 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  20  @  — 

N.  7.  State  and  Penn .  19  @  _ 

Mlchtgan  fancy .  18*@  — 

Northern  Ind.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  Ill .  18*@  18* 

Other  Western  and  Northwestern .  17  @  17* 

Southwestern _ .' .  16  @  ih 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @4  00 


GAME. 


Venison,  saddles  and  loins,  per  lb . 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 

Partridges,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 

Frozen,  per  pair . 

Reedblrds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Blackbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

_  GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

.  15®  — 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

HONEY 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb . ”, 

Extracted  h  uti  ern.  psr  gallon . 

California,  light  amber,  round  iots, 
per  lb.., . . 


13  @  14 
—  @  — 
—  @  — 

6  ®  — 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Fall  or  York  or  H’d  Plp’ns.  pr  bbl.  2  26®  2  75 

Malden  Blush,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  00®  2  75 

Codling,  choice,  per  bbl .  .1  50®  2  OO 

Gravenstelns,  h.  p.  per  d.h.  large  bbl. . .  2  50@  2  75 

Gravenstelns,  per  small  bbl .  2  00@  2  25 

O.-heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  1  00®  1  50 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  50@  1  25 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  6  U0@  — 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  6  00@  P  50 

Cape  Cod.  light  color,  per  bbl .  4  00  @  4  60 

Cape  Cod.  per  crate .  1  75®  2  OO 

Grapes.  Up-  River.  Delaware,  per  lb .  4®  5 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  lb .  2®  214 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  lb .  2@  2* 

Up-River,  Niagara,  per  lb .  .  3@  4 

Musk-melons.  Hackensack,  fancv.  per  bbl.  2  f  0@  3  00 

Hackensack,  com.  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00i*  2  00 

Mon.  Co.,  Christina,  per  bbl .  1  00@  2  OO 

Mon.  Co.  Nutmeg,  per  bbl .  75@  1  60 

Mon.  Co..  Jenny  Lind,  extra,  per  bbl. ..  1  00@  2  50 

Peaches,  Jersey,  prime,  per  basket .  40@  50 

Jersey,  common,  per  baskt .  20@  80 

Md.  &  Del.,  extra  large  yellow  fancy...  75@  — 

Md  &  Del  ,  prime  yellow,  per  basket. . .  40@  P0 

Md.  &  Del.,  choice,  prime,  per  basket  ..  30@  40 

Md.  &  Del.,  com.  &  infe  or,  per  basket .  20@  30 

Pears,  Bartlett.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  4  0C@  4  50 

Bartlett.  Up-River,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  50 

Scooter,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Bell,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl . 1  50@  3  00 

Plums,  W’n  N.  Y..  large  blue,  pr  12-lb  bskt  60@  60 

W'n  N.  Y..  green,  per  basket... .  — @  — 

Up-River,  K.  Claude  &  G  Gage,  pr  bbl.  5  00®  6  00 

Up-River,  common  kinds,  per  bbl .  4  00@  — 

Up-River,  Green  Gage,  per  keg .  2  00®  2  50 

Up-River,  green,  per  crate .  1  P0@  1 50 

Up-River,  per  10-lb  basket .  40®  50 

Water-melons,  prime,  per  100 . 16  00@18  00 

Poor,  per  100  .  6  00©  9  00 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choloe.... . 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . . . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Cherries,  1893  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries .  . 

Apricots.  California,  '93,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . 

pirmi.  State,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 

Sun  dried,  per  lb . 


9  @  9* 
8M@  8 H 
IH®  8 
4  @  4* 
4  @  5 
—  @— 

4  @  4M 
4  @  4* 
2  @  2* 
m®  2 
8*@  9 

8  @  9 

5*@  5* 

9  @11 
3  @  8 

—  @- 
10  @— 

16  @16* 
15  @— 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  trom  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities.  In  bogs,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  ns  to 
quality  of  trie  ashes  before  paying  for  them  Send 
tor  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ALLISON,  STROUP  A  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St  ,  New  York. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


80c. 
per  box. 

6  for  82.50. 


Send  for 
descriptive 
pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS* 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  TEdETABLEH 
AND  PRODUCE. 

IH  9  r  ||  rnnOT  100  Park  Place,  N.  T. 

■  »  £■  Hi  r  II U  U  I  |  frodH««  CommImIob 

Rbfbrbncb:  Rural  New-Yorker.  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye... 

Short  rye . 

Oat . . 

Wheat . 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . . 

Timothy . 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1892,  choice  .. 

Prime . 

Common  to  medium . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice 

Common  to  prime . 

California,  old  olds . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

Altmarks,  etc . 


...  85 

@ 

90 

..  76 

@ 

80 

..  65 

@ 

70 

...  85 

@ 

70 

...  60 

® 

70 

...  60 

® 

70 

..  46 

@ 

50 

...  60 

@ 

65 

...  50 

@ 

— 

...  40 

@ 

65 

..  40 

@ 

..  11*@ 

.2  00 

@2 

25 

..  22 

@ 

— 

.  21 

® 

— 

..  19 

® 

20 

..  8 

® 

14 

.  21 

® 

22 

..  19 

@ 

21 

..  7 

® 

12 

, .  — 

® 

— 

..  — 

® 

— 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Ya.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . . 

Fair,  per  ib . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb 
No.  2,  per  lb . 


4*@  — 
3*@  4 
2*@  3* 
IH®  2 
3*@  3* 
1 H®  2 


POTATOES. 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  f0@2  12 

80.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

So.  Jersey,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50  81  65 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  189  lbs  . 1  75@  — 

Eastern  Shore,  sweet  yellow,  per  bbl _ 2  C0@3  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  13*@  14 

Western,  per  lb . .  13  @  14 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb...  13  @  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair  . 1  12  @1  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  pair.l  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  8*@  9 

Spring  chickens,  ocal,  per  lb .  12*@  — 

Western,  per  It .  12  @  12* 

Southern,  per  lb .  12  ®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12  @  13 


m.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVENBURG  A.  W.  FROST 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG-  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  PO  ATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Dressed  Calves 

106  Reade  Street,  New  York, 

References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Cholera  Infantum. 

This  most  common  cause  of  death  among  young 
children  Is  rightly  dreaded  by  all  mothers.  Save  the 
little  ones  by  using  l‘R  CHILI'S’  DIARRHEA 
CORDIAL.  Gives  instant  relief.  Be  read  v  for  the 
expected  siege  of  cholera  this  summer  Price,  25 
cents  a  bottle.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  of 
medicine,  or  direct  to  me.  Hundreds  of  reliable 
testimonials.  Prepared  only  by 

DR.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
_  using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 

Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  *1.00  per  bottle;  full  lnforma 
tlonfree;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308 
Inter  Ocean  BulldlLg,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons. 


AGENTS  Mlosioo-t- 

Ladiesor  <i«uis.  Bestseller  known.  Need* 
ed  atevery  house,  place  of  business  or  farm 
the  year  round.  “Home”  Electric  Mo(»r 
ruusallkindsof  light  machinery.  Cheap¬ 
est  poweron  earth.  Connected  instantly  to 
wash  or  sewing  machine,  corn  sheller, 
pumps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers’  or  dentists’ 
machinery,  &c.  Clean,  noiseless,  lasts 
a  life-time.  No  experience  needed.  To 
show  in  operation  means  a  sale.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Profits  immense.  Circulars  free. 
W .  P.  HARRISON  A  CO.,  X-7,  Columbus,  O. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  Phlla.,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb .  17  @  18 

Small .  13  @  16 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked .  11  ®  12 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large .  10*@  11 

Western,  spring,  sea  ded  m’d  w’hts. .  9*@  10 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small .  8  @  9 

Fowls,  8tate  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  9*@  10 

Western,  prtme,  dry-picked,  per  lb  ..  9*@  10 

Prime,  Beaded .  9*@  

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  6  @  6* 

Spring  ducks,  L.  L,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  15  @  _ 

Western,  per  Ib .  5  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  25  @1  60 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb...  11  ®  12 
Western,  inferior,  per  lb .  8  @  10 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 4  O’eo  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  25@l  60 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  6023  50 

Celery,  Southern,  per  dozen .  — @  _ 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  — @  _ 

Jersey,  per  crate .  50@  65 

Pickles.  L.  I.,  per  1/00 . 1  25@1  to 

Eggplant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  . 1  00@l  25 

Green  Corn,  per  00 .  f0@2  00 

Lima  beans,  flat,  per  bag . 1  50@1  75 

Hackensack,  potato,  per  bag . 2  00@2  25 

Cnlons,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Western  N.  Y..  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00®  — 

Orange  County,  red.  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00@  — 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 2  75  -  3  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Peas.  L.  I.,  per  bag .  — @  _ 

Jersey,  per  basket . . .  — @  _ 

Peppers,  green,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Per  box .  20®  25 

Squash.  L.  I.,  white,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Jersey,  crookneck,  per  bbl .  7?@1  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  75@1  fo 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  — ®  — 

L  I.,  per  oag .  _@  _ 


Jersey,  per  basket  .  — @  

Tomatoes,  South  Jersey,  per  box .  20@  — 

Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box .  601s  75 

Mon.  County  Grant,  per  box .  .  40®  fO 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  Russia,  per  bbl. .  .1  25@1  50 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years' 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  His  book  Is  a  simple 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit 
Boston  Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  IdeaB 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  field 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”—  Thomas  Meehan  in’ 
Gardener’s  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  Judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know." — Boston  Transcript. 

“The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O 


Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  greatly  reduced  ‘prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 


M 


time  may  be  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured  ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No.  164. — Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  with 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  Improvements.  The  case  Is  solid  nickel 
silver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  Is  made  of  heavy 
plate-glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  Is  *8.50  to 
*12.50.  We  send  It  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  *5.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions,  *8. 

Offer  No.  168.— A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-Jeweled 
watch,  containing  all  the  great  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  in  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  into  a  heavy  nickel  silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  xnenttoned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
In  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
it  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  *10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No  169. — This  Is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
filled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-jeweled  movement 
and  all  improvements  mentioned  under  Offer  No.  167. 
The  case  Is  beautifully  engraved  and  is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  fine 
composition  metal.  This  Is  an  open- face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  of  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No.  170.— Same  watch  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  $21. 

No.  4.  C.—Forthose  who  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish.  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  Is  full  jeweled, 
the  Jewels  being  set  In  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  hair-spring,  which  Is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  it  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “  P.  S.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  *125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  Is  now  from  *85  to  *105.  We  offer  it  in  a  14k 
Kold,  two  ounces  to  2*  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
hunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
*43.50  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  in  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  It  in  gold-filled  case,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years,  for  *22  In  hunting  case .  and  for 
*19.50  In  open  face  ;  for  *19.50  in  three  ounce  coin 
silver,  hunting  or  open  face  ;  for  *12.75  In  nickel 
silver,  open-face  case  ;  a  year’s  "subscription  In¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beautiful  11-jewel  movement,  full  nickel, 
in  a  handsomely  engraved  hunting  case  made  of  14k 
U.  S.  Assay  solid  gold,  usual  retail  price  from  $50  to 
*75.  One  of  the  prettiest  watches  for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Price  $25  net;  with  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  $28.50 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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“  A  BUSINESS  ORCHARD.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  very  seldom  copies  an 
entire  article  from  other  publications. 
The  following  article,  however,  taken 
from  the  Vermont  Watchman,  written 
by  our  respected  friend,  Dr.  T.  H.  Hos¬ 
kins,  can  hardly  be  cut,  as  it  gives  the 
results  of  many  years  of  careful  study 
and  observation.  Let  our  readers  re¬ 
member  that  Dr.  Hoskins  describes  the 
situation  in  northern  Vermont. 

“  As  to  whether  the  proposing  orchard - 
ist  should  grow  his  own  trees,  that  will 
depend  upon  his  conditions  If  it  will 
take  him  two  or  three  years  to  prepare 
his  orchard  ground,  and  if  he  knows 
how,  he  might  as  well  raise  his  own 
trees  ;  for  it  is  a  growing  conviction  with 
men  of  experience  that  it  is  better  not  to 
have  the  young  trees — root-grafted  or 
budded — of  more  than  two  years’  growth 
when  transferred  to  their  permanent 
positioi  s  in  the  orchard.  Whether  they 
are  root-grafted  or  buddeds  is  a  matter 
of  minor  importance,  other  things  being 
equal.  Good  trees  are  grown  in  both 
ways  ;  hut  in  the  cold  North,  where 
there  is  danger  from  tender  stocks,  the 
root -grafting  of  long  scions  upon  short 
roots  seems  to  be  preferable.  With 
stocks  surely  iron-clad,  budding  has  some 
advantages  ;  but  is  not  without  its  disad¬ 
vantages.  At  any  rate,  we  should  select 
the  very  best  location,  and  the  very  best 
soil,  for  the  nursery.  It  cannot  be  too 
well  selected,  or  too  carefully  prepared  ; 
and  it  must  be  as  nearly  level  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  thorough  surface  drainage. 
In  very  heavy  soil  it  must  also  be  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained.  A  very  slight 
slope,  to  the  east  or  south,  with  an  even 
grade  and  surface,  is  important  in  any 
nursery.  Stocks  may  be  home-grown  ; 
but  they  can  usually  be  bought  cheaper, 
where  iron-clad  stocks  are  not  needed. 
For  iron-clad  stocks,  plant  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh  seeds  in  rich,  deep,  well- 
worked,  garden  soil. 

“  As  to  the  ground  for  the  orchard  ;  if 
the  soil  is  strong  and  well  suited  to 
apples,  the  planter  need  not  be  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  any  other  point  than  good 
drainage  ;  though  a  smooth  site,  free 
from  surface  impediments,  is  always  to 
be  preferred  for  very  obvious  reasons 
connected  with  setting,  cultivation,  and 
other  essential  work  in  connection  with 
the  culture  of  the  trees  and  the  handling 
of  the  fruit. 

“It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
much  gocd  fruit  has  been  and  can  be 
grown  upon  pretty  rough  land,  and 
pretty  steep  hillsides.  But  it  is  always 
done  at  a  disadvantage  in  various  ways, 
and  with  increased  expense. 

“  When  the  orchard  has  been  carefully 
set  with  good  trees,  on  a  good  location, 
accessible  to  a  market,  a  great  and  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  ;  yet  it  is  but  a  beginning.  If 
the  site  allows,  there  should  be  constant 
and  clean  culture.  If  this  cannot  be 
given,  then  the  alternative  is  a  heavy 
and  often  renewed  mulching  of  the  trees; 
and  this  means  a  contest  with  mice. 
Common  strip  laths,  cut  in  halves,  and 
bound  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
a  single  turn  of  cotton  twine,  each 
autumn,  have  always  proved  a  perfect 
protection,  in  my  orchards,  against  mice. 
Use  as  many  strips  as  are  needed  to  cover 
the  trunk.  It  is  not  a  great  job.  Two 
smart  boys  can  protect  200  or  300  in  a  day. 
Soon  after  the  snow  is  gone,  remove  the 
strips,  and  rub  them  and  the  trees,  to 
kill  all  insects  harboring  there. 

“  The  best  crop  to  grow  in  a  young  or¬ 
chard  is  bush  beans.  They  can  be  grown 
continuously  for  as  many  years  as  re¬ 
quired,  without  any  rotation,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  trees  are  bearing  well.  The 
bean  straw  makes  an  excellent  mulch  for 
the  trees,  as  mice  do  not  nest  in  it.  lhe 
bean  crop  will  pay  for  both  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  manuring  of  the  orchard. 
Potatoes  are  a  good  crop  for  a  young  or¬ 
chard,  but  require  much  more  manure 
than  beans,  and  are  more  injured  by  the 
shade  of  the  trees  as  these  increase  in 
size.  Stack  the  beans  on  ground  outside 


of  the  orchard  after  the  trees  begin  to 
make  much  shade.  Currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  may  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
rows  between  the  trees,  quite  as  long  as 
the  beans  ;  and  they  will  yield  a  good 
profit  where  there  is  a  market  for  the 
fruit.  Growing  these  crops  in  the  orchard, 
with  suitable  tillage  and  manure,  is  a 
positive  benefit  to  it,  as  the  growth  of  the 
trees  will  be  quite  as  strong  and  the 
ground  crop  will  pay  for  free  manuring. 
This  is  not  ‘  theory.’  It  has  been  my 
constant  and  successful  practice  for 
nearly  30  vears,  in  all  my  orchards,  up  to 
the  time  when  they  come  into  full  bear¬ 
ing,  and  even  beyond  that.  Under  this 
method  the  orchard  is  profitable  almost 
from  the  start,  which  is  of  importance  to 
many,  and  may  be  the  turning  point  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure.  Another  point 
is  also  of  some  consequence.  Such  a  cul¬ 
tivated  orchard  is  so  constantly  under  the 
owner’s  eyes  that  insect  depredations  are 
immediately  noticed  and  attended  to ; 
and  anything  needing  to  be  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trees  is  seen  without  de¬ 
lay.  It  is  impossible  to  defraud  the  trees 
of  nutriment  by  this  process,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  unless  the  ground  is  kept 
rich  enough  to  give  a  free  growth  to  the 
trees,  these  secondary  crops  will  be  a 
dead  failure.  Nothing  can  keep  the 
trees  from  getting  their  full  6hare  of  the 
manure.  I  give  a  dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  every  second  or  third  year,  and  run 
in  about  1,000  pounds  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  with  the  beans,  every 
year.  The  shade  of  the  trees  is  a  benefit 
to  the  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  a 
grateful  protection  to  the  berry  pickers 
The  whole  ground  is  kept  clear  of  weeds 
by  cultivating  the  bean  crop  and  hoeing 
the  berry  bushes. 

“As  to  the  proper  varieties  of  apples  to 
be  grown,  this  must  be  determined  by 
the  location.  But  do  not  waste  time  and 
money  in  experimenting  with  new  sorts, 
when  any  old  sorts  are  known  to  do  well 
in  your  locality. 

“A  man  without  much  capital,  aside 
from  his  land,  can  do  best  by  selecting 
a  site  for  his  orchard  and  planting  one 
or  two  rows  of  trees  each  year  ;  growing 
meanwhile  annual  crops,  and  getting  his 
ground  ready  for  more  trees.  But  no 
man  has  any  business  with  an  orchard, 
or  any  other  sort  of  fruit-growing,  who 
has  not  a  love  for  the  occupation.” 


A  NEW  FRUIT  COUNTRY. 

“LAND  OF  THE  BIO  RED  APPLE.” 

It  may  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  Mis¬ 
souri  is  new,  because  the  word  suggests 
only  the  Dakotas  and  western  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  but  a  new  industry  has  been 
developed  within  the  past  10  years  in  the 
Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  fruit 
growers  throughout  the  country.  As  a 
land  of  b:g  red  apples,  south  Missouri  is 
new  ;  and  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
is  almost  if  not  quite  as  well  adapted  to 
horticulture  as  are  the  Ozarks,  among 
whose  hills  every  fruit  of  ’he  temperate 
climate  seems  destined  to  find  a  con¬ 
genial  home. 

List  December  an  opportunity  was 
offered  for  making  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  southern  part  of  Missouri, 
and,  as  I  had  but  recently  come  to  the 
State,  my  impressi  ms  may  be  of  interest 
to  Eastern  readers. 

The  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Mis¬ 
souri  is  low  and  swampy,  and  lumbering 
is  the  great  industry.  About  50  miles 
back  from  the  Mississippi  the  Ozark  re¬ 
gion  begins,  and  reaches  along  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  State  to  the  west 
line,  thence  northeastward  to  St.  Louis, 
and  this  vast  area  is  called  by  enthu¬ 
siastic  Missouri  fruit  men  “  The  land  of 
the  big  red  apples.”  The  soil  of  the  fruit 
lands  is  a  red  clay,  intermixed  with 
stones  that  vary  in  size  from  mere  peb¬ 
bles  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  I  entered 
the  fruit  region  from  the  south,  arriving 
at  Olden,  which  is  merely  a  fruit  station, 
early  in  the  morning.  As  we  approached 
the  station,  a  very  large  orchard  of  young 


trees  was  observed.  The  land  was  so 
covered  with  stones  that  the  soil  was  al¬ 
most  invisible,  but  the  trees  were  grow¬ 
ing  strongly  and  vigorously.  Later  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  large  orchards  were  care¬ 
fully  examined.  A  peach  orchard  cover¬ 
ing  over  200  acres  was  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fertility  of  this  stringy  soil. 
The  trees  were  remarkably  thrifty,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  high  lands.  Those  set  in 
very  low  places  showed  injury  from  frost, 
but  as  the  land  about  Olden  is  nearly  all 
high,  the  average  condition  of  the  trees 
was  remarkable  for  thrift  and  vigor.  The 
product  of  six  acres  of  Olden  peaches 
netted  SI, 800,  and  the  owner  considered 
that  the  orchard  had  not  reached  its 
limit  of  productiveness.  I  visited  one 
orchard  of  Ben  Davis  apples  covering  100 
acres,  trees  seven  years  old,  the  average 
crop  of  which  was  30  barrels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  fruit  was  sold  at  $3  per  barrel  on 
the  cars  at  Olden. 

One  firm  has  now  over  1,000  acres  in 
orchards,  none  of  which  is  more  than 
nine  years  old  ;  and  all  through  southern 
Missouri  orchards  of  160  ac  es  are  not 
uncommon.  Everybody  is  planting  trees, 
and  while  there  is  evidence  here  and 
there  of  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  toe 
cultivation  of  the  young  orchards,  the 
trees  throughout  the  region  show  a 
growth  that  proves  the  soil  to  be  pecul¬ 
iarly  adapted  to  their  culture.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  great  number  of 
Northern  men  whom  I  found  examining 
the  country  with  a  view  to  locating. 
Every  one  had  words  of  praise  for  the 
natural  resources  of  the  region,  and  the 
evidences  on  every  hand  of  its  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  fruit  growing  on  a  large  scale. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  fruit-pro¬ 
ducing  districts  of  America.  Land  is 
cheap,  the  climate  mild,  the  water  deli¬ 
cious  A  few  years  only  will  see  all  these 
hills  covered  with  apple  and  peach  trees. 

C.  A.  KEFFER. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 

This  appears  to  be  the  best  thing  yet  offered  in  pruners,  and  is  strongly  indorsed 
by  horticulturists.  Although  the  patent  was  secured  only  in  June  last,  yet  thou¬ 
sands  have  been 
sold.  The  only  size 
yet  made  will  take 
in  a  %-inch  branch, 
and  cut  through 
dry  oak  of  that  size. 

Made  of  the  finest 
steel;  cuts  as 
smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife  and  much 

faster  and  easier.  Price,  $1.25,  postpaid.  With  a  yearly  subscription  only  #1.90. 
With  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription  for  $2.75.  Free,  for  four  new  subscriptions. 


THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 

These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  cake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  81,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


The 

Educated 

Horse 

picks  out  a  ^  horse  blanket 
every  time  ;  lie  knows  that  it 
keeps  him  warmer  and  his 
master  soon  learns  that  it 
lasts  longer  and  costs  less 
than  the  other  kinds.  Made 
in  250  styles. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE. 


•RICE, 
$1  .OO. 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer's  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife 
It  is  brass- 


lined,  with 
German 
silver  bol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  blade 
of  fine  ra- 

or  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  51  85  W ith 
,  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60.  Free,  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts  ,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  Matters  In  rc?ard  to  aEfo::nia  (watery  blood) 

*  the  report  says:  “This  is  a  common 
affection  among  cattle  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties,  above  all  on  damp,  undrained  lands, 
and  under  a  backward  agriculture.*  *  *  * 
Whether  from  insufficient  or  badly-ad¬ 
justed  rations,  or  from  the  poisonous 
products  of  fermentations  in  impervious 
or  marshy  soils  the  treatment  must  be 
essentially  tonic  and  stimulating.  *  *  *  * 
Hut  prevention  is  the  great  need.  The 
drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  soils  are  the  main  objects.  Until 
these  can  be  brought  about,  young  and 
newly-purchased  cattle,  not  yet  inured 
to  the  poisons,  mu't  be  kept  from  the 
dangerous  fields,  etc.” 


TEXAS  FEVER  AND  TICKS. 


MORE  ABOUT  SOUTHERN  CATTLE 
DISEASES. 

“RED  WATER”  IS  NOT  TICK  OR  TEXAS  FEVER. 

Mr.  Parker’s  note,  on  page  583,  was  no 
surprise  to  me.  I  admire  his  pluck  and 
perseverance,  and  for  his  benefit  will  now 
say  what  properly  should  have  been  a 
portion  of  my  former  article,  backing  up 
what  I  have  to  say  w.th  the  “  Special 
Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle  and  Cattle 
Feeding,”  pages  143-145,  from  which  I 
quote. 

Red  water  is  a  generic  disease  of  which 
there  are  several  species  or  types.  The 
first  division  is  into  hrematuria  and  hemo¬ 
globinuria.  It  is  the  former  “  when  the 
blood  is  found  in  clots,  cr  when  under 
the  microscope  the  blood  globules  can  be 
detected  as  distinctly  rounded  flattened 
discs.”  It  is  the  latter  “when  no  such 
distinct  clots  nor  blood  discs  can  be 
found,  but  merely  a  general  browning, 
reddening  or  blackening  of  the  urine  by 
the  presence  of  dissolved  blood-coloring 
matter.  Haematuria  depends  upon  the 
structural  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  uri¬ 
nary  passages  of  the  animal,  and  the 
natural  inference,  from  Mr.  Parker’s 
statement,  is  that  few,  if  ary,  of  his  cat¬ 
tle  suffered  from  heematuria.  Hasmo- 
globinuria,  on  the  other  band,  depends 
upon  one  of  several  specific  and  more  re¬ 
mote  causes.  Of  these  Texas  fever  is  only 
one.  It  may  likewise  be  caused  by  an¬ 
thrax,  and  also  by  the  cattle  “  eating  ir¬ 
ritant  plants  (broom,  savin,  mercury, 
hellebore,  ranunculus,  convolvulus,  col- 
chicum,  oak  shoots,  ash,  privet,  hazel, 
hornbeam  and  other  astringent,  acrid  or 
resinous  plants,  etc.”)  In  individual  cases 
even  frosted  turnips  may  bring  about  the 
same  bad  effects.  The  drinking  water 
may  cause  the  same  results,  especially  if 
it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  nitrites 
in  solution.  Again,  from  Mr.  Parker’s 
statement  I  infer  that  his  cattle  suffered 
either  from  anthrax  or  from  swallowing 
some  of  the  aforenamed  substances,  or 
both. 

Something  About  Anthrax. 

I  quote  the  following  in  regard  to 
anthrax:  “  Tne  particular  kinds  of  soil 
upon  which  the  disease  is  observed  are 
black,  loose,  warm  humus  soils,  also 
those  containing  lime,  marl  and  clay, 
finally  peaty,  swampy  soils  resting  on 
strata  which  hold  the  water,  or,  in  other 
words,  are  impervious.  Hence  fields 
containing  stagnant  pools  may  be  the 
source  of  infection.  The  infection  may 
be  limited  to  certain  farms,  or  even  re¬ 
stricted  areas  on  such  farms.  Even  in 
the  Alps,  over  3,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
where  such  conditions  prevail  in  secluded 
valleys,  anthrax  persists  among  herds. 

*  *  *  *  Another  source  of  the  virus, 

and  one  regarded  by  many  authorities  as 
perhaps  the  most  important,  are  the 
bodies  of  animals  which  have  died  of  an¬ 
thrax.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
such  bodies  the  anthrax  bacilli  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  enormous  numbers,  and  wherever 
blood  or  other  bloody  fluids  are  exposed 
to  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  carcass, 
there  the  formation  of  spores  will  go  on 
in  the  warm  season  of  the  year  with 
great  rapidity.  It  will  thus  be  readily 
understood  how  this  disease  may  become 
stationary  in  a  given  locality,  and  appear 
year  after  year,  and  even  grow  in  sever¬ 
ity  if  the  carcasses  of  animals  which 
have  succumbed  to  it  are  not  properly 
disposed  of.” 

I  would  advise  Mr.  Parker,  should  he 
lose  any  more  cattle,  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  blood  examined  by  an  experienced 
bacteriologist,  and  if  the  disease  is  pro¬ 
nounced  anthrax,  not  to  invest  in  any 
more  expensive  cattle,  owing  to  the  per¬ 
sistent,  infectious  nature  of  the  disease, 
which  is  communicable  not  only  to  cattle, 
but  to  a  large  variety  of  domesticated 
animals,  and  does  not  even  spare  man 
himself.  However,  it  is  my  hope  and 
belief  that  anthrax  is  not  the  cause  of 
his  losses. 


A  Good  Place  for  Disease. 


Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Parker's  experience  :  He  suffered  no  loss 
in  his  town  lot.  The  first  season  the 
animals  were  attacked  by  fever.  This 
may  have  been  a  mild  form  of  Texas 
fever.  He  says  that  they  had  probably 
been  bitten  by  hundreds  of  ticks.  But 
while  ticks  will  communicate  Texas 
fever  to  susceptible  cattle,  it  does  not 
follow  that  fever  results  uniformly  from 
their  bite.  In  fact,  I  claimed  the  very 
reverse.  But  Mr.  Parker  moved  his  stock 
to  his  present  abode,  two-thirds  of  the 
ground  being  low  lands,  and  his  trouble 
began.  From  what  I  rp member  about 
my  ramblings  through  Wayne  County, 
N.  C.,  especially  along  the  Neuse  river, 
about  20  years  ago,  the  lowlands  of  that 
section  are  the  very  places  to  prove  de¬ 
structive  to  cattle  if  one  wants  to  kill 
them  without  calling  on  a  butcher  for 
assistance,  both  as  regards  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ticks,  which,  like  dogs,  are  in 
the  habit  of  tackling  strangers,  as  well 
as  an  abundance  of  plant  growth  of  the 
nature  to  induce  “  red  water”  in  several 
forms,  all  of  which  have  sufficient  symp¬ 
toms  in  common  for  the  one  often  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  other.  Of  course  some 
places  are  worse  than  others,  and  Mr. 
Parker’s  farm  is  evidently  not  one  of  the 
best  in  this  respect.  Possibly  only  a  few 
rods  may  be  responsible  for  all  the 
trouble,  possibly  the  entire  two-thirds  of 
the  lowlands,  possibly  the  entire  tract, 
though  not  likely.  It  matters  not  whether 
cattle  are  brought  from  the  North  or 
simply  across  the  road.  Even  a  fence 
may  form  the  dividing  line  between  life 
and  death.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  cows  that  died  in  winder  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  Texas  fever.  Whence  came  the 
forage  with  which  they  were  fed  ?  Was 
it  not  from  a  portion  of  the  lowlands 
where  irritant  plants  abound  and  seem 
to  spring  up  again  in  the  very  wake  of 
the  plow  and  cultivator  ? 

To  say  more  would  be  simply  to  mul¬ 
tiply  conjecture.  For  the  benefit  of  all 
interested  1  want  to  say,  however,  that 
Texas  fever  and  “  red  water  ”  are  by  no 
means  synonymous.  A  herd  may  suffer 
from  some  form  of  the  latter  where  the 
former  is  entirely  unknown.  Where  the 
causes  for  all  the  forms  exist,  and  possi¬ 
bly  attack  at  the  same  time,  the  chances 
are  terribly  against  the  cattle  until  they 
become  inured  to  the  poison. 

The  South  is,  of  course,  the  hot-bed  of 
these  types  of  disease.  Added  to  the 
climatic  conditions,  land  is  too  plentiful 
and  variable  for  all  to  be  cultivated, 
even  in  a  prolonged  rotation.  The  uncul¬ 
tivated  portions  belong  to  the  cattle,  but 
these  are  the  very  worst  places  for  them, 
and  my  advice  to  every  one  who  intends 
to  raise  good  stock  is  to  secure,  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite,  a  clean  pasture  of  tame 
grasses,  and  if  the  latter  are  sown  in 
fields  abounding  in  irritant  plants  to 
abstain  from  using  even  the  hay  from 
such  fields  for  the  cattle.  Once  more  I 
urge  upon  every  reader  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Report, 
and  not  simply  refer  to  it  like  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  but  to  read  and  study  it  very 
carefully  from  the  first  to  the  last  page. 

It  will  add  vastly  to  one’s  practical 
knowledge.  ,i,  c  senger 


I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles 
of  Mr.  Senger  in  The  Rural  upon  Texas 
or  tick  fever.  He  says  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  has  demonstrated  that 
the  disease  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  ticks. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  points  of  the 
demonstration.  Is  it  too  lengthy  for  The 
Rural  to  publish  ?  The  fact  that  the 
time  at  which  the  disease  is  most  pre¬ 
valent  coincides  with  the  time  in  which 
the  ticks  are  most  abundant  proves  noth- 
ing.  At  best  it  could  only  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause.  He  says:  “This  disease  is 
caused  by  an  organism  that  lives  in  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  and  breaks  them 
up.”  Let  us  have  the  proof  that  this 
organism  is  produced  by  the  tick  bite, 
Mr.  Senger,  or  at  least  the  reasons  which 
have  led  to  the  conclusion. 

I  had  the  care  of  a  herd  of  Texas  cattle 
five  miles  from  Goliad  in  southeast  Texas. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  tiik  and  of  the 
fever,  although  I  never  knew  of  a  case 
of  the  latter  in  native  cattle.  With  the 
exception  of  some  calves  that  died  of 
scours,  I  did  not  lose  an  animal  from  dis¬ 
ease,  and  only  one  from  any  cause,  yet  fre¬ 
quently  both  the  horses  and  cattle  were 
so  covered  with  ticks  that  if  I  had  not 
cleaned  them  and  kept  them  clean  they 
would  have  died  ultimately  of  starvation. 
If  from  any  cause  a  horse  or  cow  becomes 
debilitated,  and  loses  energy,  so  that  it 
docs  not  get  rid  of  the  ticks  by  rubbing 
and  licking,  they  will  become  so  numer¬ 
ous  by  breeding  on  the  creature  as  to 
make  the  latter  so  poor  that  it  is  likely 
it  will  fall  a  victim  to  dearth  of  food  and 
cold  storms  during  winter.  I  never  knew 
ticks  to  kill  cattle  directly. 

But  what  sort  of  a  tick  is  Mr.  Senger 
speaking  of  ?  I  spent  several  years  in 
southeast,  central  and  northern  Texas, 
and  know  of  no  very  small  ticks  except 
the  jiggers  or  chiggars,  but  these  are 
numerous  in  all  the  southwest  and  even 
in  Illinois  they  are  abundant  on  old,  dead 
grass  or  weeds.  Why  don’t  they  cause 
Texas  fever  there?  The  wood-tick  of 
Texas  is  fiat,  and  about  two-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  three  in  length. 
It  attacks  mostly  the  inside  of  the  ears, 
making  them  very  sore.  The  pests  bite 
man  mostly  about  the  middle  of  the  per¬ 
son,  causing  him  to  hunt  quickly  a  place 
where  he  can  disrobe.  But  these  ticks 
are  not  comparatively  numerous.  The 
ticks  which  do  most  injury  to  cattle  in 
Texas  have  small  flat  heads  and  big, 
oblong  bodies.  They  are  about  half  an 
inch  long,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
broad  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
when  filled.  They  bury  their  heads  in 
the  cow’s  skin  and  live  there,  being  also 
soon  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  young 
ones  which  live  and  grow  there. 

I  think  that  Texas  fever,  so  far  at 
least  as  native  stock  is  concerned,  is 
probably  a  myth.  It  has  been  said,  and 
I  believe  with  some  truth,  that  its  preva¬ 
lence  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Cattlemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  These  men  bought  all  the 
Texas  cows  and  young  stock  they  could 
get,  for  three  years,  bringing  the  price 
in  Texas  up  from  $5  to  $20  per  head  for 
cattle  all  round,  i.  e.  co  *  s  and  young 
stock  all  counted.  Now  just  as  soon  as 
they  got  their  ranges  stocked  they  raised 
a  howl  about  Texas  fever,  and  got  laws 
passed  which  broke  up  the  over-land 
cattle  trade,  as  the  cattle  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  driven  north.  The  result 
was  that  southeastern  Texas  so  filled  up 
with  cattle  that  they  could  not  be  sold 
at  any  price,  except  in  small  lots.  c.  f.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  advise  our  friend  to  send 
to  Washington  for  the  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  containing 
the  information. 


TUTT’S  PILLS  purge  out  Malaria. 


The  Linseed  Oil  Trust  is  in  a  bad 
plight.  It  has  accumulated  a  surplus  of 
oil  greater  by  $1,535,637  than  it  had  on 
hand  a  year  ago  and  nearly  a  correspond¬ 
ing  surplus  of  cake,  and  its  competitors 
are  pressing  it  so  hard  that  it  has  been 
forced  to  reduce  the  price  of  oil  four 
cents  within  the  past  week  and  14  cents 
in  the  past  month.  The  fight  is  still  on 
and  growing  fiercer,  and  1  he  public  are 
sure  to  be  the  gainers. 


Straining  and  Racking  your  Lungs  and  Throat 
with  a  rasping  Cough,  Is  but  poor  policy.  Rather 
cure  yourself  with  Dr.  I).  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  an 
excellent  remedy  for  Asthma  and  Bronchitis.—  Adv. 


- NEWT0fj 

Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

^KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CD.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn  but 
standing  alone  and  UNKqualed  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

‘  ‘  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1604  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelltte,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
Klven.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


QT.  LAMBERT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
„■  Best  butter  blood,  ln-and-in-bred  to  Stoke 
Foffis  III.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  807  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  Now  York. 


High-Class  Bhropshires 

75  yearling  ranis  tb;.t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year- 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  210  pounds,  and  shear!)  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  l*aw,  Mich. 


Shropshire*  for  Sale. 

Twenty-two  one  and  two-year  old  Rams;  Ifi  year¬ 
ling  Ewes,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Lambs  ol  either  sex 
JAS.  M.  COLEGROVE,  Rox  1148  Curry.  Pa'. 


Get  circulars  and 
valuable  testimoni¬ 
als  of  the  best 
GREEN  BONE 
.  CUTTER  on  the 

market.  Its  cheap,  durable,  practical  and  war¬ 
ranted.  WEBSTER  &  IIANNUM,  Ca/.enovla,  N.  Y. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FIRM. 

KOCF  s  and  8-  c.  BROWN  L£«- 
DDKNS  a  speo  Rity.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHL'>N  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Iff  POULTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  .green  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  and 
gristle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
refunded. 

Illus.  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F-  W.  Nlann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


'sap®!  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

®  Jl  Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.S.  SINGER,  Box  574 »  Cardington,  0. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  300  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World’s  I  air  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure. 


Recorded  Berkshire*. 

Why  pay  high  expressage  ?  You  can  buy  the 
P,6™.-??160’'  luj ported  blood  near  home.  The 
Willswood  Herd  ”  will  have  about  100  ptgs 
to  select  from.  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


PP  nPTT  Pere  18  probably  no  branch  of 
A  ALY/JL  X  J  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 

m  »0  sure  to  return  a  prom  as  the 

flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
ni  i  d  T7i  TA  lected.  A  well-kept  dock  would 
NH  H.H.K  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 

.  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 

e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep 
though  he  can  easily  learn  "  Sheep  Farming”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  bow  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  eare  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
vi  ho  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST. Nsv/feRK 
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NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  M  A  ■  ■  V" 

UNLEACHED  M  V 

HARDWOOD  18  TBS 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  8end  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  W’OOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


S  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OK  THE  VALLEY  PIPS,  AURATUM  and  all  other, 

JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  &c. 


How  cool  and  bracing  now  the  breeze 
Thai  blows  across  tb‘  main. 

And  gently  sways  the  stately  trees 
And  moans  its  sad  refrain, 

Suggesting  In  a  solemn  way 
To  every  waiting  soul 
Tnat  now's  me  time  to  out  ui  hay 
And  trade  it  off  for  coal.—  Pucfc. 

New  Girl  :  “  What  does  your  papa  like 
for  breakfast  ?  ”  Little  Mabel :  “  He  al¬ 
ways  likes  ’most  anything  that  we  hasn’t 
got.”— Good  News. 

Mamma:  “Now,  Teddy,  we  must  all 
try  to  give  up  something  while  times 
are  so  hard.”  Teddy :  “  I’m  willin’.” 
Mamma:  “What  will  it  be,  dear?” 
Teddy  :  “  Soap.”— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

A  Gifted  Woman. — “What  expressive 
eyes  your  wife  has  !  ”  said  Manchester  to 
Snaggs.  “  Yes,”  assented  Snaggs  with  a 
sigh.  “She  can  express  herself  very 
vigorously  with  her  tongue,  too.”  In¬ 
dianapolis  Journal. 

“  Ho  !  You  say  your  prayers  every 
night  and  morning,  do  you?”  jeered  the 
had  little  boy.  “  Yes,  and  so  would  you 
if  you  had  to  do  it  or  take  a  lickin’,”  re¬ 
plied  the  good  little  boy,  firmly.— Chicago 
Tribune. 

Customer  :  “  If  you  ever  send  me  an¬ 
other  piece  of  meat  like  the  last  one.  I’ll 
take  away  my  custom.”  Butcher:  “What 
was  the  matter  with,  it  ?  ”  Customer  . 
“  Why,  it  was  so  tough  that  when  it  was 
cooked,  I  couldn’t  get  my  fork  even  into 
the  gravy.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Bridget:  “The  new  neighbors  next 
door  wants  to  cut  their  grass,  and  they 
say  as  would  ye  he  so  kind  as  to  lend 
them  your  sickle  ?”  Puritanical  Mis¬ 
tress:  “Lend  my  sickle  to  cut  grass  on 
the  Sabbath  !  Tell  them,  Bridget,  that 
we  haven’t  any.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Dowser:  “There  goes  Judge  Wurd- 
leigh.  In  addition  to  his  being  a  fine 
jurist,  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
master  of  the  English  language.”  Bow¬ 
ser  :  “  That  may  be,  but  I  don’t  like  his 
sentences  :  they’re  too  long  ;  it  took  me 
six  months  to  get  to  the  end  of  one  of 
them.” — Yonkers  Oazelte. 

A  Profitable  Visit:  Miss  Daisy  (who 
has  spent  the  whole  summer  in  trying  to 
elevate  the  simple  country  people  with 
whom  she  has  boarded):  “Goodby,  Mr. 
Stiles.  I  hope  my  visit  here  hasn’t  been 
entirely  without  good  results.”  1  armer 
Stiles  :  “  Sartin  not,  sartin  not.  You’ve 
learnt  a  heap  since  you  first  come  here, 
hut,  by  cracky  !  you  was  purty  nigh  the 
greenest  one  we  ever  had  on  our  hands.” 
— Detroit  Tribune. 

1  would  not  live  always,  I  ask  not  to  stav. 

And  yet  It  I  am  not  too  much  In  the  way, 

I’d  just  as  soon  see  a  few  centuries  m<*lt 
.luat  to  feel  In  myaelf  how  Matnusala  felt 

-Little  Peddlington  Gheewxtz. 


Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Applimtion. 


Send  for  Special 
[Descriptive  Circular. 
f - Addresa 


WITHOUT  A  TEACHER 


HOLLAND  BULBS 

Plant  In  the  Fall  for  Early  Spring 
Flowering*  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cro¬ 
ons.  Narcissus,  &c..  direct  from  the 


(EUREKA  METHOD.) 


CUTAWAy""hARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM.  CONN. 
New  York  Office.  IS  Cliff  St..  New  York  City. 


Narcissus,  &c., - —  - 

most  reliable  growers. 

—  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Winner’s  “Eureka”  In¬ 
struction  books  do  for  you 
just  what  a  teacher  would 
do.  With  the  Winner  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  for  any  instrument, 
you  can  learn  to  play  any  •  lrn- 
ple,  easy  piece  of  music  on  that 
instrument  as  quickly  as  by 
employing  a  teacher  once 
a  week. 


Thrashing  Machine  for  Sale. 

A  32-lnch  cylinder,  44-lnch  apron,  36  x  48-inch 
sieves.  Has  been  used  one  season.  Address 

A.  M.  GRIFFEN,  Plalnlleld,  N.  J. 


^llwancer&barry 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES, 

63d  Year.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ii i ill lililliiililiiiillllii iiiiillliuL 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


CIDER 


300  Bush,  tor  Sale.  Crop  of  1893  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
first-class  In  every  respect.  Price  $6.00  per  bushel, 
sacked.  Send  check  with  order. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Mllf  Jrd.  Del. 


You  do  not  need  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  music,  as  these 
books  teach  all  the  rudtments. 
and  explain  the  meaning  of  all 
musical  terms.  They  are  very 
simple  and  FULLY  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. 


MACHINERY 

Wydmalie,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Preeeea  Gratere,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc  Send  for  Catalogue.  C-  ' 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT^g 

PRESS  CO.,  -■ 


Cornet 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Fruit  Packages 

The  Current  Styles  of  Baskets.  Boxes, 
Crates  and  Barrels  Used  in  Market¬ 
ing  Fruits  in  all  Parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Powkll,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  of  American  Gardkn- 
.  ixG.  Illustrated, 

Price ,  paper,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


Besides  the  Instruction  pages, 
each  book  contains  nearly  a 
hundred  well-chosen  pieces  for 
that  especial  instrument.  This 
alone  would  cost  from  $2.00  to 
$3.00  If  purchased  separately. 


Guitar 


AMES 

Vegetable  Cutter. 

PERFECT  CUTTER 

AND  SLICER. 
No  Clogging. 

Knives  Readily  Sharpened. 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

Boston  and  New  York. 


Piccolo 


They  are  intended  for  pupils 
living  at  a  distance  from  the 
music  teacher,  or  those  whose 
means  will  not  enable  them  to 
employ  one. 

In  ordering  ask  for  Winner’s 
“Enreka”  Method,  and 
state  for  what  Instrument  It  Is 
wanted.  Any  one  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  will  be  mailed,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 


Accordion 


Mandolin 


A  |  H U I Uf1  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 

bARnlnU  D.  O.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Famham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 


Clarinet, 


nr|  I  »nd  other  Strawberries. 
Mill  Early  GeneseeGlant  and  other 
I  Wheats.  Raspberries  and 
II  L  L  L  other  small  fruits.  List  free. 
WECKESsER,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Large  stock,  all  varieties;  extra  strong.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  HORN  RAM  LAND 

for  sale,  or  would  make  It  a  pair,  if  desired. 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH,  Jr.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


75  CENTS 


Send  for 
Circular. 


FARM  POULTRY 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 
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OLIVER  DIST0N  COMPANY, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  D1TSON  &  CO..  SJ.  E.  D1TSON  &  CO.. 
867  Broadway,  N.  Y.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Pblla. 


Nine  Hoi  stein- Friesian  Cows,  fonr  In  advanced 
reglstery,  with  records  up  to  62  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
dav  5  012  pounds  In  three  mODths  testing  up  to  four 
percent  tat.  Turee  Holstein- Friesian  Heifers  in 
calf,  and  four  Heller  Calves;  two  Holstetn-Frleslan 
Bulls  four  and  two  years  «ld.  and  two  Bull  Calves— 
A  aggie  and  Netherland  families— all  In  tine  condi¬ 
tion,  excellent  pedigrees.  Also  two  A.  J.  C.  C.  Cows 
and  one  llelfer  In  call  Call  or  address 

OTTO  RAUBENHK1MER, 

44  First  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


pijsccUnncousi 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


THE  ROSS 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 


MIXED  PAINTS 


Ensilage  Gutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

■mgiapHii 

■wTrYTcfluMhl  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 


New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices.  "Vs 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  hav'  ^-cfard  from  us. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE, 


Watches,*  'Clocks,  Music  Bose 
Cook  Books  and  ail  kinds  of  piem 
unm  ffiven  to  Club  Affcuti 
Gootf  Income  made  by  gettlr 
orders  for  our  celebrated  good 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTE RWOUKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted,  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Luscious  Strawberries. 

A  full  crop  next  season  from 

POT  -  GROWN  PLANTS. 

Plant  now.  Our  handsome  descrlp- 
tlve  Illustrated  List  of  50  varieties  of 
KSeRKYm  Strawberries;  26  varieties  of  Celery, 
mailed  free.  Address 

T*  J-  DWYER> 

Box  88.  Cornwall^  N.  Y. 


VOL.  LI I.  No.  2279. 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1893. 


PRICE,  THREE  CENTS* 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  CHESHIRE  HOG. 

NO  BLACK  MARKS  ON  IT. 

Photographing  a  Hog. — Can  a  satisfactory  photo¬ 
graph  be  taken  of  a  hog?  A  horse  or  cow  can  be  led 
out  and  put  in  position  to  present  the  best  appearance, 
and  a  photograph  can  be  taken  that  will  be  just  as 
satisfactory  as  a  true  portrait.  At  the  request  of  a 
representative  of  Tnii  R.  N.-Y.  I  had  a  photograph 
taken  of  a  Cheshire  sow,  Latona,  that  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  at  the  State  Fair  in  1891  (see  Fig.  213.)  Two 
sows  were  led  out  together  so  that  they  would  be  more 
quiet,  as  the  two  were  in  the  pen  together.  What  was 
wanted  was  to  catch  her  when  she  held  up  her  head 
and  stood  straight  and  square,  but  when  she  did  so, 
as  she  occasionally  did,  the  operator  was  not  in  a 
position,  and  by  the  time  he  was,  the  sow  was  not. 
At  length  the  operator  declared  he  had  secured  a  per¬ 
fect  view  ;  but  look  at  it !  A  photograph  of  the  sow  in 
front  was  what  was  wanted.  In  order  to  have  her 
stand  up  straight,  a  bystander  held  out  something 
eatable  on  the  end  of  a  6tick.  She  held  up  her  head, 
indeed,  but  it  was  turned  towards  the  operator,  and 
the  result  was  a  picture  of  a  hog  partly  turned  around 
with  her  back  humped  up  and  out 
of  a  good  position  in  every  way. 

No  more  photographs  of  hogs  for 
me  ! 

Quick  Growth  of  the  Cheshire. 

— I  have  written  occasionally  that 
the  best  weights  I  could  vouch  for 
were  410  pounds  for  a  pig  eight 
months  and  14  days  old,  and  an 
average  of  406  pounds  on  a  litter 
of  seven  butchered  when  exactly 
nine  months  and  one  day  old.  I 
find  most  Western  people  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  Some 
question  it,  asking  how  it  could 
be.  The  weights  given  were  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  The  410-pound  pig 
was  from  a  litter  the  other  pigs  of 
which  were  sold  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  That  pig  was  considered 
a  little  too  coarse  for  shipping,  so 
he  was  castrated  and  fattened, 
lie  was  fed  mostly  on  skim-milk 
and  corn  meal,  with  weeds,  etc., 
occasionally  to  give  him  a  good 
appetite.  The  litter  of  seven  were 
fed  in  a  like  manner.  I  have 
never  claimed  that  all  Cheshires  would  make  any 
such  weights.  I  gave  these  weights  only  as  the  best 
I  knew  of.  I  have  often  heard  of  Cheshires  in  this 
section,  either  full-blood  or  grades,  which  weighed 
400  or  over  at  nine  months,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  either  age  or  weight.  One  Western 
correspondent  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  plain >y 
that  he  doubted  the  truth  of  the  statements,  and 
asked  for  the  names  of  those  who  had  bought  of  me, 
and  he  wrote  them  to  learn  if  Cheshires  would  make 
such  weights  as  I  asserted.  Naturally  some  said  they 
would,  while  others  Sdid  they  would  not.  At  length 
he  sent  his  foreman  East  to  investigate,  with  orders  to 
buy  the  best  if  he  found  the  representations  made  in 
regard  to  them  correct.  The  foreman  made  his  investi¬ 
gation,  and  told  me  he  was  satisfied  the  statements  in 
regard  to  weights  were  trustworthy.  Such  growth 
would  be  obtained  only  occasionally,  and  though  such 
carcasses  would  command  the  highest  prices,  they 
would  hardly  be  desirable  for  home  use.  The  pig 
that  dressed  416  pounds  had  in  addition  to  that  weight 
40  pounds  of  lard  on  the  inwards. 

Lean  Meat. — While  the  above  is  strictly  true,  I 
commend  the  Cheshire  on  account  of  his  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  lean  meat  as  compared  with  the  fat.  When 
not  too  highly  fed,  a  good  Cheshire  will  grow  rapidly, 


and  his  growth  will  be  almost  wholly  of  muscle,  with 
but  a  small  proportion  of  fat.  This  makes  these  hogs 
the  best  in  the  world  for  home  and  market  use.  The 
markets  cry  out  for  lean  meat.  To  energize  a  live 
Yankee,  lean  meat,  not  fat,  is  absolutely  needed.  I 
once  heard  from  one  of  my  neighbors  that  “he  did  not 
like  a  fuli-blood  Cheshire,  as  it  had  too  much  lean 
meat.”  A  customer  from  Vermont  several  years  ago 
wrote  me  that  his  neighbors  liked  the  Cheshire  very 
much.  They  found  only  one  fault,  Some  of  them 
complained  that  they  had  too  much  lean  meat.  Such 
criticism  I  deem  the  highest  praise.  The  fact  is  one 
can  get  plenty  of  fat  from  a  Cheshire  by  high  or  long 
feeding.  He  will  get  the  lean  any  way.  The  fat  can 
be  put  on  top  of  it  if  desired.  While  at  the  State 
Fair,  in  1891,  I  met  a  man  from  the  West  who  was  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  most  beautiful  Poland  Chinas  I  had  ever 
seen.  He  told  me  his  nearest  neighbors  had  bought 
some  Cheshires,  and  that  he  had  seen  some  of  them 
after  they  had  been  butchered.  Said  he  :  “  It  was  the 
finest  meat  I  ever  saw,  and  when  I  get  home  I  am 
going  to  secure  some  Cheshires  for  my  own  use.  I 
breed  Poland  Chinas  for  the  money  there  is  in  them.” 
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The  Lean-Meat  Breed.  A  Typical  Cheshire  Sow.  Fig. 


Quality  of  the  Flesh. —  I  wonder  if  The  Rural 
readers  know  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  flesh  of  the  different  breeds.  Some 
meat  is  of  fine,  firm  grain,  and  other  kinds  are  of  a 
coarse,  flabby  texture.  If  the  readers  do  not  know 
this,  I  wish  they  would  use  a  cut  from  a  Cheshire 
and  a  Chester  White  or  Poland  China  at  the  same  time. 
If  one  would  test  them  together,  he  would  see  at  once 
the  difference.  Animals  are  of  different  cellular 
structure.  It  is  the  fineness  of  this  structure  that  in 
a  large  measure  gives  fine  quality  to  the  flesh.  The 
Cheshire  is  a  fine,  compactly-built  hog.  This  fineness 
runs  all  through  the  animal.  He  has  fine  bone,  fine 
hair,  likewise  fine,  firm  texture  of  flesh,  both  fat  and 
lean.  In  the  matter  of  good  quality  and  the  amount 
of  lean  meat,  no  other  breed  that  I  know  of  can  equal 
a  Cheshire.  In  this  animals  of  this  sort  stand  pre¬ 
eminent. 

Why  the  Difference. — There  is  always  a  reason 
for  things,  so  there  must  be  a  reason  why  the  flesh  of 
a  Cheshire  is  superior  to  that  of  other  breeds,  and 
why  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  lean  to  fat.  I 
think  the  explanation  is  as  follows  :  One  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  original  Cheshire  was  the  Large 
English  Yorkshire.  Hogs  of  this  breed  have  been 
bred  for  centuries  for  bacon  purposes — to  produce 


lean  instead  of  fat.  The  principal  other  factors  were 
sows  bred  for  a  long  t!me  in  the  dairy  regions  of  New 
York.  There  is  nothing  better  to  develop  muscle 
than  skim-milk.  The  Cheshire  has  been  developed  in 
a  dairy  section  of  the  State.  The  breeders  who  have 
had  most  to  do  with  the  breed,  have  been  careful, 
when  they  did  not  have  milk,  to  give  them  a  nitro¬ 
genous  diet.  Darwin  has  shown  how  the  environ¬ 
ment,  in  other  words,  the  accumulation  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  surroundings  through  many  generations, 
will  control  the  animal  when  placed  in  different  con¬ 
ditions.  This,  I  think,  will  explain  why,  for  instance, 
if  a  Cheshire  and  a  Poland  China  be  fed  in  the  same 
pen,  the  Cheshire,  when  butchered,  will  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  lean  than  the  other.  One  from  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  in  other  words,  the  food  of  his  ancestors, 
has  inherited  a  tendency  to  produce  lean  meat ;  while 
the  other  has  inherited  from  his  corn-fed  ancestors  a 
tendency  to  produce  fat.  To  me  there  is  no  mystery 
in  the  matter.  I  know  men  of  scientific  acquirements 
tell  us  that  the  particular  hog  will  be  the  result  sim¬ 
ply  of  what  he  is  fed,  which,  of  course,  is  true  in  a 
certain  sense ;  but  that  it  is  not  all  the  truth  a  little 
reflection  will  show.  Two  men 
may  eat  at  the  same  table  all  theit 
lives  and  yet  one  be  very  fleshy 
and  the  other  very  thin. 

Is  the  Cheshire  Prolific  ?— I 
usually  expect  about  10  pigs  to 
a  litter.  If  a  sow  does  not  farrow 

9  or  10,  she  does  not  come  up  to 
expectations.  Occasionally  a  sow 
will  not  do  as  well  as  that ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  a  Cheshire  sow  to 
produce  14  or  10  at  a  birth  ;  9  or 

10  pigs,  however,  are  all  a  sow  can 
properly  raise,  and  they  must  be 
well  fed  for  so  many  to  grow  prop¬ 
erly.  One  good  pig  is  worth  more 
than  two  poor  ones.  At  the  1891 
Fair  I  showed  three  sows  over  one 
year  old,  the  two  shown  in  the 
photograph  and  another.  After 
the  fair  all  had  pigs.  One  far¬ 
rowed  9,  another  10,  and  the  other 
11.  To  those  who  know  how  many 
pigs  show  sows  usually  have, 
these  figures  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

A  Thoroughbred  Hog. — The  Cheshire  is  not  as  old 
a  breed  as  the  Berkshire,  yet  it  has  been  so  carefully 
bred  that  it  will  reproduce  it  ;  kind  as  well  as  any  other 
sort.  I  think  its  having  been  developed  in  a  dairy 
section  has  something  to  do  with  this.  I  deem  milk 
the  best  food  in  the  world  for  a  hog.  It  produces  not 
only  symmetrical  development,  but  likewise  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor.  The  Cheshire  passes  on  his  abounding 
vigor  to  his  offspring.  Crossed  with  any  other  breed, 
the  offspring  will  resemble  the  Cheshire  much  more 
than  the  other  parent.  Breed  the  purest  bred  Berk¬ 
shire  or  Poland  China  to  a  Cheshire,  and  every  pig 
will  be  white;  not  one  black  hair  could  be  found  on  a 
thousand  of  such  progeny.  In  the  few  instances  in 
which  I  have  heard  of  Cheshire  sows  being  bred  to  a 
black  boar,  the  rule  has  also  held.  Every  pig  was 
white.  If  one  does  not  want  white  hogs,  he  must  use 
no  Cheshire  blood.  C.  w.  da  vis. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  matter  of  color  in  hogs  seems  to  be 
largely  determined  by  climate  or  individual  prefer¬ 
ence.  At  the  South  there  are  few  pure  white  hogs. 
Many  farmers  there  argue  that  the  blacks  stand  the 
sun  better  than  the  whites,  just  as  the  negroes  are 
best  for  field  work  in  that  hot  climate.  We  think,  too, 
that  as  we  go  north,  the  proportion  of  white  hogs 
will  be  found  to  increase. 
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PORK  MADE  FROM  PICKINGS. 

SWKET  SWILL  STOPS  "OUR  SQUEALS. 
rEDTTORTAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Wealth  Wasted  in  the  Wastes. 

The  wastes  of  this  country  are  enough  to  make 
many  men  wealthy.  The  profuse  productiveness  of  a 
virgin  soil  has  not  begotten  in  the  American  people 
the  spirit  of  frugality  that  has  become  a  necessity 
among  older  and  more  crowded  populations.  The 
typical  American  likes  to  do  things  on  a  grand  scale 
without  regard  to  the  petty  economies  which  often 
turn  the  scale  from  loss  to  gain.  Many  of  the  big 
dressed  meat  concerns  make  a  handsome  profit  on 
their  whole  business  from  the  parts  that  are  usually 
wastes  with  small  operators.  It  is  said  that  a  French 
cook  will  get  up  a  go^d  meal  from  wbat  many  would 
waste.  The  French  are  a  nation  of  economists,  pos¬ 
sibly  from  necessity,  but  they  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  cf  peoples.  The  man  who  devises  methods 
of  uti’izing  wastes  of  any  kind  is  a  public  benefactor. 

Near  many  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  collecting  the  refuse  from  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses  forms  quite  an  important  adjunct  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  nearby  gardener  poultryman,  stock 
keeper,  and  sometimes  it  is  whispered  even  of  the 
dairyman.  There  are  ways  in  which  this  refuse  may 
be  turned  to  a  profitable  and  healthful  account.  Thre 
are  others  in  which  it  may  be  so  manipulated  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  health,  and  decidedly  objectionable. 

A  few  days  since  I  visited  a  farm  near  Albany,  N  Y., 
where  the  refuse  from  several  large  establishments 
in  that  rity  is  collected  and  fed  to  hogs  The  farm 
is  the  property  and  tha  home  of  Mr  Roessle,  formerly 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Delavan  House,  and  lies 
on  the  o’d  Albany  and  S  ;henectady  turnpike,  about 
four  miles  from  the  C  ty  Hall.  The  soil  is  rather  light, 
inclined  to  sand,  and  the  surface  is  rolling,  apparently 
being  naturally  well  drained.  The  mansion  and  bui  d- 
ings  stand  back  some  distance  from  the  highway.  I 
found  Mr  Roessle  willing  to  show  me  around  and  tell 
of  his  work  though  he  remarked  as  a  starter  : 

“  I  haven’t  much  of  anything  to  show.  I  haven’t 
many  hogs  now,  and  they  are  all  running  at  large. 
We  haven’t  done  anything  towards  fixing  up  the  pens, 
or  cleaning  up  or  fixing  up  for  winter.” 

I  assured  him  that  I  didn’t  care  anything  about  the 
pens  or  other  fixings.  I  simp'y  wished  to  learn  what 
there  was  to  learn  about  his  method  of  utilizing  and 
feeding  the  materials  that  he  did. 

The  Refuse  and  How  It  Is  Handled. 

“  All  right  then,  come  on.  There  is  the  wagon  in 
which  we  draw  out  the  stuff  It  is  simply  put  in  bar¬ 
rels  and  covered  over  with  a  canvas.” 

“  From  where  do  you  get  it  ?  ” 

“  From  any  place  with  which  I  can  make  a  contract — 
from  the  Delavan  House,  the  penitentiary,  the  night 
boats,  the  Old  Ladies’  Home,  and  other  places.” 

“  What  do  you  have  to  pay  ?  ” 

“That  is  just  as  I  can  make  a  contract.  There  is 
competition  for  the  stuff,  and  an  agreement  must  be 
made  for  its  regular  and  prompt  removal.” 

“  Do  you  cook  the  refuse  before  feeding  it  ?  ” 

“No,  it  is  fed  raw,  excepting  in  winter.  There  is  a 
platform  upon  which  the  barrels  are  dumped,  and 
where  the  hogs  can  eat  without  treading  the  feed 
down  into  the  dirt.” 

“  How  often  do  you  gather  the  refuse  ?  ” 

“  Every  day.” 

“  Wnat  do  you  consider  the  greatest  objection  to 
this  as  hog  feed  ?  ” 

“The  fact  that  I  can’t  get  enough  of  it.  If  I  could 
get  more,  I  would  feed  more  hogs.  I  haven't  over  400 
or  500  now.  Last  year  I  lost  270  by  pneumonia  just  as 
they  were  nearly  ready  to  turn  off.  I  haven’t  had  so 
many  since.” 

“  You  spoke  of  c'.oking  the  feed  in  winter.” 

“  Yes,  come  in  here  and  I  will  show  you.  We  put 
the  stuff  in  this  big  kettle,  and  put  in  a  barrel  of 
water  for  each  barrel  of  feed.  This  is  well  heated  up 
together,  is  then  put  into  this  barrel  cart  and  wheeled 
around  to  the  pens.” 

A  Range  Needed  ;  Black  Hogs  Wanted. 

“  I  notice  tha’  you  have  a.11  sizes  together.” 

“  Yes.  we  keep  the  sows  separate  while  farrowing, 
and  until  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves;  then  they  are  turned  in  with  the  drove.  They 
do  just  as  well  that  way  ” 

“  Do  you  think  that  they  do  as  well  where  so  many 
run  together  as  they  would  in  smaller  herds  ?  ” 

“  If  they  have  plenty  of  range.  Hogs  need  range 
and  grass,  and  mine  have  both.  This  keeps  them  in 
good  health.  They  have  plenty  of  pure  drinking  water 
continually,  and  thrive  as  well  as  any  hogs.” 

“I  see  a  good  many  black  hogs  in  your  herd.  Do 
you  bke  them  as  well  as  the  white  breeds  ?  ” 

“Hatter.  The  white  hogs  are  nogood.  They  aren’t 
so  thrifty  as  the  blacks.  Look  at  those  black  shotes 
there.  Their  hair  is  smooth  and  sleek,  they  are  plump 


and  round  and  well  filled  out.  They  are  away  ahead 
of  the  whites.” 

“  Do  you  like  the  pure  breeds  best.” 

“  No,  I  prefer  a  cross  udou  the  whites.” 

“  What  breed  of  blacks  ?” 

“  Poland  Chinas  and  Berkshires.  Come  around  here 
and  I  will  show  you  the  father  of  the  herd.  He  is  a 
Berkshire,  three  yea~s  old.  and  as  quiet  and  gentle  as 
you  please.  He  would  take  the  premium  anywhere. 
See  what  a  well-built  fellow  he  is,  perfect  in  every 
way.  The  only  trouble  is  that  he  is  too  fat  for  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Cheap  Pork  Without  Grain. 

“  Do  you  feed  any  grain  to  finish  up  with  ?  ” 

“Sometimes  a  little  corn  for  a  few  days  is  all. 


Ax  Apple  Picker.  Fig.  214. 


Many  of  these  hogs  are  fit  to  turn  off  now,  and  they 
haven’t  had  a  particle  of  grain.” 

“  At  what  age  do  you  turn  them  off  ?  ” 

“Wuenever  they  reach  the  proper  weight — about 
200  pounds  alive.” 

“  Do  you  dress  them  here  ?  ” 

“No;  one  of  the  live  stock  firms  down  at  Wist 
Albany  takes  them  whenever  they  are  ready.” 

“  What  about  the  quality  of  the  pork  made  from 
this  feed  ?” 

“Well,  I  asked  the  firm  that  slaughters  them. 
They  said  that  the  pork  was  good  ;  that  if  thqre  was 
any  difference  between  that  and  the  Western  pork  it 
was  that  mine  was  just  a  trifle  softer,  but  that  there 
was  so  little  difference  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.  It 
is  good  pork  ;  good  enough  for  anybody-” 

“I  suppose  you  can  produce  it  cheaper  than  you 
could  by  feeding  grain  ?  ” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  make  pork  raising  pay  if  I  had  to 
buy  grain.  I  don't  know  just  how  much  cheaper  I 
can  produce  it,  -but  I  know  the  cost  is  considerably 
less  than  it  wou  d  be  from  grain.  Of  course  the  cost 
depends  largely  upon  the  terms  one  can  make  for  the 
refuse.  The  expense  of  hauling  and  feeding  is  not 
heavy.  One  man  here  does  all  the  hauling  and  feed¬ 
ing,  going  twice  a  day  if  necessafy.  With  plenty  of 
range  and  grass,  with  pure  water  for  drinking  in 
abundance,  pork  can  be  made  very  cheap’y.” 

The  refuse  consists  of  the  peelings,  etc. ,  from  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  used,  with  all  the  leavings  of 


Fig.  215. 

Farmer  Green  :  “That's  right.  I'll  just  make  that  boy  pay 
for  his  wheel.'’— The  Referee. 

bread,  meats,  vegetables,  etc.,  from  the  tables.  The 
bread  is  kept  separately,  and  this  is  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  feeding  the  hens,  of  which  Mr.  Roessle  has 
quite  a  number.  He  purposes  making  more  of  a 
feature  of  these,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  making  the 
hogs  more  of  a  side  show,  as  the  hens  pay  better.  I 
will  tell  something  of  the  hens  next  week. 

Aren’t  there  many  farmers  v  ho  can  profitably  en¬ 
gage  in  something  of  this  kind  ?  Oue  thing  is  to  be 
noticed  :  This  refuse  is  gathered  daily,  and  is  used 
while  it  is  fresh  and  sweet,  before  fermentation  has 
begun.  It  doesn’t  have  the  odor  attaching  to  the  od 
swill  barrel  so  familiar  on  many  farms  By  the  way, 
what  advantage  is  there  in  allowiag  the  swill  to  get 
so  sour  as  many  do  before  feeding  it  ?  f.  h.  v. 


AN  APPLE  PICKER. 

The  illustration  shown  at  Fig.  214  is  taken  from  an 
advertisement  in  a  California  paper.  It  will  illustrate 
the  principle  on  which  several  pickers  are  made.  It 
is  like  an  inverted  umbrella  on  wheels,  with  a  box 
below  it.  It  is  pushed  under  the  tree.  The  fruit  is 
shaken  cown  into  it  and  rolls  into  the  box. 

A  SMALL  POULTRY  STORY. 

A  CITY  MAN’S  FIRST  YEAR  WITH  HENS. 

Some  Figures  to  Ponder  Over. 

Just  over  the  fence  from  the  writer’s  house  live  two 
young  men  whose  experience  with  hens  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  R  N  -  Y  readers.  On  July  13  +hey  closed  the 
first  year  of  their  poultry  keeping.  Previous  to  that 
they  had  never  kep*  a  fowl,  having  lived  in  the  city 
without  any  place  to  raise  poultry.  They  had.  there¬ 
fore,  everytlr'ng  to  learn,  even  to  the  batching  of  an 
egg.  This  makes  their  record  all  the  more  interesting 
as  a  good  fu  id  of  experience  has  been  obtained  which 
will  be  a  permanent  fixture  in  their  poultry  business 
hereafter. 

“  Mr  Shepherd.”  I  said,  “  how  did  you  start  in  the 
poultry  business  ?  ” 

“  We  first  bought  12  White  Plymouth  Ro"ks  and  10 
White  Wyandotte  hens  and  a  White  Wyandotte  rooster 
for  825.  and  we  also  raised  seven  little  chickens  the 
first  season.  A  carpenter  built  us  a  small  house  for 
820  Later  we  bought  18  bens,  mostly  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  another  mixed  lot,  of  27  of  all  ages  and 
blood,  and  also  t^ree  Games.  We  also  bought  another 
small  house  and  have  built  a  large  one  ourselves.” 

“Of  the  71  old  birds  how  many  are  now  left?” 

“  About  60,  and  they  now  average  12  eggs  a  day. 
We  do  not  expect  to  keen  many  of  them  through  the 
winter— on  y  the  youngest  and  likeliest  with  our 
pullets.” 

“  What  have  these  old  birds  done  for  you?  ” 

“  In  one  year  from  buving  the  first  hen  we  sold 
3  482  eggs  The  lot  of  27  wore  not  bought  till  New 
Year’s  and  only  22  hens  have  been  kept  the  full  year.” 

“  How  much  money  did  the  bens  bring  you  ?  ” 

“  We  sold  just  8104  worth  of  eggs  and  chickens.” 

“  What  was  the  cost  ?  ” 

“  The  actual  cash  outlay  is  as  follows  : 

Feed  . $57  67 

Birds  bought .  4ti  25 

Etrirs  for  batching .  si  to 

Three  houses  .  55  00 

$lc9  82 

“  What  have  you  to  show  on  the  other  side  ?  ” 

“  We  can  safely  figure  our  assets  as  follows: 


Cash  received  for  eires,  etc . $]0«  no 

Three  houses  .  . . .  50  00 

OOold  he"8  a' 50  cents  . .  3"  00 

50  *o  mr  roosters,  at  40  certs .  70  Of) 

110  young  pullets,  at  50  cents .  55  00 


$259  00  ” 

“This  shows  a  profit  of  869  18.  or  over  30  per  cent  on 
the  first  outlay.  To  this  must  be  added  a  large  amount 
of  ‘  experience.’  We  have  already  sold  some  of  the 
young  roosters,  dressed,  for  over  50  cents  each,  but  the 
prices  given  are  fair  for  this  place.  We  have  not 
counted  in  the  manure  at  all.” 

“  What  about  your  young  stock  ?  ” 

“  We  set  in  all  334  eggs.  We  have  raised  just  160 
chickens,  of  which  50  onlv  are  roosters.  This  makes 
about  three  eggs  set  to  get  one  pullet,  which,  we  think, 
is  far  better  than  the  average.  Of  course,  more  than 
160  eggs  batched,  but  quite  a  number  died.  As  to  the 
cost  of  those  chickens,  the  eggs  cost  831,  and  they  have 
eaten  about  820  worth  of  food,  which  made  the  160 
cost  $51.  or  a  little  over  31  cents  each.” 

“  What  breeds  have  you  tried  ?  ” 

“Plymouth  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Games, 
Cochins  and  scrubs.  Most  of  our  pallets  are  Leghorns 
from  eg^o  of  the  Wyckoff  stock.  Games  and  Cochins 
are  of  little  use  for  us.  It  is  very  hard  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  Wyandottes  and  P  R ’s.  but  we  think  the 
Wyandottes  have  proved  a  little  the  better  winter 
layers.  We  are  watching  our  Leghorns  carefully  and 
cannot,  of  course,  report  yet.  as  our  pullets  have  not 
begun  to  lay.  We  want  to  see  how  they  will  do  this 
winter.  Thus  far  we  like  them,  as  they  are  gr^at  hus¬ 
tlers  and  go  out  and  search  for  food  while  other 
chickens  are  standing  still  ” 

“  How  many  hens  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  This  winter  we  want  100  good  layers  We  propose 
to  kill  rS  the  old  birds  gradually.  Next  spring  we 
shall  set  our  own  eggs,  buying  roosters  with  fresh 
blood.  This,  of  course,  will  save  us  one  great  expense 
we  bad  this  soring.  How  many  can  I  take  care  of? 
Well,  let  me  build  the  houses  to  suit  me  and  I  will 
agree  to  handle  1  000  layers  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

“  About  the  usual  messes.  I  suppose — wheat,  cracked 
corn,  bran,  etc.  I  have  fed  a  bag  of  meat  meal  with 
good  success.  I  use  a  Wilson  bone  mill  for  crushing 
oyster  shells,  and  can  also  run  corn  through  it  and  do 
a  good  job.  I  have  raised  quite  a  patch  of  cabbage  for 
winter  feeding,  and  will  feed  a,U  the  small  potatoes,” 
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“  What  chief  mistakes  have  you  made  ?  ” 

“  Couldn’t  begin  to  tell  them  all,  as  we  had  every¬ 
thing  to  1  arn.  There  are  two  things  sure.  If  we  were 
starting  again,  we  would  not  pay  so  much  for  old  hens. 
We  would  buy  a  few  sitting  hens  and  get  eggs  of  a 
good  strain.  To  buy  laying  hens  at  §1  each  does  not 
pay  ;  our  figures  sho  v  that  we,  can  raise  them  cheaper. 
Again,  we  shall  not  try  to  raise  chickens  under  hens 
again.  The  hens  killed  too  many  of  the  little  things. 
We  propose  to  make  a  brooder  like  that  of  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  shown  in  The  R  N.-Y.  The  ben  does  not  make 
a  good  nurse  with  us.” 

The  figures  in  this  little  chicken  business  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  new  beginners  with  poultry.  There 
is  no  “  big  story  ”  here  yet,  but  a  first-rate  stock  on 
which  to  grow  the  facts  for  one.  n.  w.  c. 

BAGGING  OUT  THE  ROT. 

MONEY  IN  A  HOME  MARKET. 

Does  bagging  grapes  prevent  black  rot  ?  As  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  articles  in  The  Rural  on  this  sub- 


WHO  DOWNS  THE  MORTGAGE? 

Will  Carleton  sings  : 

Worm  or  beetle,  drought  or  tempest,  on  a  farmer’s  land  may  fall, 

But  for  first-class  rulDatton  trust  a  mortgage  'gainst  tnem  all. 

Ard  Brother  Carieton  rarely  misses  the  plain  truth. 
Who  doesn’t  know  the  man  that  is  wrestling  with  a 
mortgage  twice  as  big  as  he  is  ?  Who  hasn’t  seen  the 
strong  young  man  and  brave  hearted  young  woman 
join  their  forces  and  valiantly  attack  a  bn  mortgage, 
and  after  a  discoureging  struggle  extending  over  long 
years,  go  down,  crushed  by  its  weight  ?  Who  hasn’t 
seen  the  bronzed  and  sturdy  yeoman  do  battle  with 
one  for  a  few  years  and  then  flee  to  the  wilds  of  the 
West  to  escape  its  insatiable  maw? 

And  again,  who  hasn’t  seen  the  quiet,  cool-headed, 
slender  little  fellow  with  steel-blue  eyes  and  deter¬ 
mined  j  ;w,  calmly  meet  a  mortgage  like  a  mountain 
and  utterly  annihi’ate  it  in  a  very  short  time?  A 
little  chap  that  couldn’t  shoulder  a  sack  of  wheat  to 
save  bis  life  ;  who  uses  the  smallest  sized  hand  tools  ; 
who  seems  to  be  forever  on  the  move  ;  who  gets  the 
seeds  into  the  ground  and  harvests  great  crops  with 


are  too  numerous  !  ”  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
ways  of  annihilating  a  me  rtgage.  One  of  the  little 
fellows  referred  to  above  paid  his  by  pract:cing  the 
most  rigid  economy.  Another  paid  his  with  hogs  but¬ 
ter  and  poultry  products.  .A net  er  by  the  exercise  of 
pure  brawn.  H>  was  b;g  and  st'ong  and  he  fairly 
wrested  the  funds  from  the  soil  by  main  strength. 
Anothi  r  raid  his  with  hogs  ah  nQ  :  and  I  ought  go  on 
almost  indefinitely.  Each  of  these  m<  n  bent  every 
effort  toward  paying  a  portion  of  the  principal  every 
year,  and  the  debt  melted  easily  away. 

If  the  mortgage  is  not  bigger  than  the  farm,  it  can 
be  lifted  without  much  difficulty  if  the  farmer  will 
firmly  make  up  his  mind  to  get  right  down  to  business 
and  lift  it.  He  should  settle  on  some  definite  p  an  and 
sti  k  to  it.  If  it  will  require  the  economy  of  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  dugout,  he  should  get  down  to  that  basis 
at  once.  He  had  far  better  do  that  right  where  he  is 
and  save  his  farm,  than  to  pick  up  a  few  traps  and  go 
West  to  begin  anew  in  a  country  he  knows  nothing 
about.  There  are  successful  men  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  if  he  will  do  as  they  do,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
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ject.  my  experience  will  not  be  out  of  place 

Several  years  ago  when  I  first  started  in  grape  cul¬ 
ture  here  in  Georgia,  there  was  little  doing  in  that 
branch  of  horticulture  near  the  Macon  market,  there 
being  only  one  or  two  vineyards,  whose  products  were 
mostly  worked  up  into  wine.  The  grapes  taken  to 
market  were  carried  in  boxes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  retailed  out  by 
the  pound  or  p'ck. 

I  conceived  the  iWWfcu 

idea  that  those  \ 

who  were  able  to  ' 

buy  grapes  were  ^  IB 

able  to  buy  what  '  Vhllh  ri 

I  cculd  put  up  in  %/'  // 

a  neat  5  pound  W 

basket  I  started  lift  I 

out  on  that  line 

as  soon  as  my  vine-  yMl 

yard  began  to  bear  \J| 

a  sufficient  quan-  rj 

tity.Then  I  wanted 
my  grapes  to  look 
clean  and  showy. 

I  soon  found  that 
to  prevent  in j ary 
from  birds  and  in¬ 
sects.  something  would  have  to  be  done.  (There  was 
no  fungous  disease  in  my  vineyard  up  to  that  time.)  I 
read  of  a  grape  grower  in  Tennessee  who  was  bagging 
20  acres  of  grapes  to  prevent  black  rot.  The  result 
was  that  I  began  to  bag,  using  what  is  called  the 
Standard  half-pound  and  2  pound  bags,  and  have  been 
bagging  my  entire  crop  ever  since,  and  would  do  so  if 
I  had  50  acres  under  grapes.  The  first  year  after  I 
had  begun  to  bag,  I  sold  5  pound  baskets,  holding 
about  four  pounds,  at  75  cents  per  basket.  There  are 
now  10  000  vines  in  this  county,  where  there  were 
only  100  at  that  time,  and,  of  course,  the  competition 
is  greater  in  the  local  market.  This  year  I  had  the 
inclosed  printed  card  pasted  on  the  covers,  showing 
how  the  grapes  were  protected.  [Here  is  a  copy  of 
it. — Eds.]  : 

FROM 

FAIR  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM, 

Rutland,  Bibb  Co.,  Ga. 

EXTRA  PACKED. 

These  grapes  are  grown  and  ripened  in  paper 

bags,  are  perfectly  free  from  duet  and  insect 
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should  not  be  successful  also.  If  he  is 
I  ‘‘unlucky, ”he  should  go  to  some  ‘  lucky  ’ 

I  man  and  learn  why  he  is  so  His  theo¬ 
ries  may  be  all  right,  but  his  practices 
all  askew.  If  that  is  the  case,  he  should 
ask  the  “  lucky  ”  man  to  steer  him— give 
him  a  pointer  occasionally.  Above  all 
things,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  drop 
\  the  hit-or  miss  guess-work,  and  to  recuce 

^  his  farm  to  a  certainty  Then  he  will 

\  soon  discover  the  means  of  ridding  his 

I  j  farm  of  its  mortgage, 

m  Christian  County,  Ill.  fred.  grundy. 

Ill  NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

IvHtt  CLEMATIS  DAVID1ANA. 

m  Two  years  ago  we  received  fnem  Henry 

nwT  A.  Dreer,  of  Phi  adelphia.  Pa.,  one  plant 

of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  hardy 
clematis.  Mr.  Dreer  cpealcs  of  it  as 
follows  : 

“  This  new  Japanese  clematis  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy 
plants,  and  indispensable  to  all  collec¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  shrubby,  upright  plant, 
from  two  to  four 

rfeet  high,  with 

fresh,  bright  foli- 
age;  the  leaves 
grow  in  whorls 
around  the  stem. 
The  flowers  circle 
and  cluster  in  the 
greatest  profusion 
arourd  each  whorl 
of  leaves,  making 
several  tiers  (four 
to  six)  of  clusters 
extending,  one  above  the  other,  f  ora  near  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the,  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
lonm,  tubular,  bell-shaned,  and  of  a  deep  lavender 
color  ard  delicious  fragrance.” 

The  above  deseript/on  we  find  to  be  all  right  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  en'ugh  by  a  long 
shot.  Tt  is  a  magnificent  hard v,  nea^y  herbaceous 
shrub  that  blooms  from  ea/Hv  summer  unti  fro  t.  It 
doesn’t  bloom  here  and  there,  as  do  the  autumnal- 


dirt.  The  hleb  reputation  of  onr  fruits  win 
be  maintained,  as  we  pack  nothing  but  select 
bunches. 

Variety . 

The  fruit  showed  for  itself,  being1  free  from  dirt  and 
dust.  I  sold  5-pound  baskets  at  from  25  to  35  cents, 
10-pound  baskets  holding  about  eight  pounds,  at  00 
to  75  cents,  according  to  varieties,  such  as  Duchess, 
Lindley,  Progress,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Prentiss, 
Worden,  Niagara  and  a  dozen  others.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  had  I  better  sell  in  our  local  market  to  a  trade 
that  I  have  built  up  for  fine  fruit,  at  those  prices,  or 
ship  to  New  York  and  pay  commission  and  S3  50  per 
100  pounds  expressage,  all  rHl,  and  SI  per  100  DouDds 
per  Savannah  steamer  ?  [We  should  say— stick  to  the 
home  market. — Eds  ] 

Now  as  to  fungous  diseases  :  I  don’t  say  that  bag¬ 
ging  will  prevent  black  rot  altogether,  but  if  one  gets 
good  bags  and  puts  them  on  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  grapes  get  cut  of  bloom,  there  need  not  be  a  loss 
of  50  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  year  I  comm°nced 
marketing  on  July  10,  and  finished  abou+  August  10. 
During  that  time  it  was  extremely  wet  three  weeks 
out  of  the  four,  and  10  pounds  would  be  about  all  in¬ 
jured  by  black  rot.  I  have  bagged  a  c'ubter  of  grapes 
affected  with  the  disease  and  stopped  its  further 
development,  and  have  done  the  same  with  others 
affected  with  aDthracnose.  Next  year  I  shall  try 
spraying  for  the  foliage,  but  shall  keep  up  the  bag¬ 
ging  as  my  trade  demands  fine  clean  fruit. 

Bibb  County,  Ga.  c.  w.  morrill. 


Clematis  Davidiana.  Fig.  210. 

method  and  precision  that  seem  marvelous;  who 
makes  no  noise  ;  is  never  sec  n  in  town  except  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  whose  word  is  as  good  as  a  doubly  secured 
note.  Almost  everybody  has  seen  him  and  wondered. 

A  great  200  pound,  six-foot,  brawny  son  of  the  soil, 
speaking  of  one  of  these  spindling  but  successful 
little  fellows,  said : 

“How  do  you  suppose  that  little  whipper  snapper 
managed  to  pay  off  that  big  mortgage  and  fix  up  his 
farm  the  way  he  has  ?  Why,  I  could  sling  him  over  a 
house,  and  I’ll  be  dogged  if  I  wasn’t  downed  by  a 
mortgage  not  half  as  big  as  his’n  !  ’ 

Said  another,  a  solidly  built  hustler  : 

“  I’ve  done  more  work  in  a  week  than  G.  ever  done 
in  a  whole  month,  but  I’ll  be  shot  if  I  can  get  along 
like  he  does !  He  started  in  after  I  did,  and  owed 
more  money,  yet  he’s  paid  out  and  is  now  putting  up 
some  good  buildings,  while  I  am  still  a-paying  interest 
on  the  old  mortgage.  I  can’t  see  how  a  little  snipe 
like  him  ever  done  it !  ” 

A  city  gentleman  who  v  as  out  “  recuperating  ”  on 
his  dear  cousin’s  farm,  asked  : 

‘  How  do  you  country  people  make  butter,  anyway? 
I  have  bought  some  country  butter  that  was  excellent, 
and  seme  that  had  a  very  nauseous  flavor.  How  is 
country  butter  made.  Su6ie  ?” 

‘  I  haven’t  time  to  tell  you  just  now,”  replied  the  busy 
Susie,  “because  the  ways  of  making  ‘country  butter’ 


blooming  roses.  for  example.  but  it  is  a  mass  of  bloom 
and  leaves  not  far  from  equally  divided. 

In  early  August  our  plant  was  four  feet  lugh  and 
as  many  broad  of  a  round  form  with  abundant  fo¬ 
liage,  heaviest  near  the  soil.  The  leaves,  which  are 
obovate  and  irregularly  and  b-oadlv  toothed  and  in¬ 
cised  are  in  threes  and  of  a  deep  gree  color  Every 
shoot  has  clusters  of  sessile  blossoms  in  eve-y  axil. 
As  the  leaves  are  opposite,  the  clu‘Ws  are  oDpos'te, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  th  ‘t  there  are  in 
many  of  them  as  many  as  50  buds  and  fl  iwers. 

The  flower  is  t  ibu1ar  for  an  inch  and  thcn  the  four 
petals,  which  are  half  an  inch  broad,  recurve  just 
like  those  of  the  large-flowered  hyacinths  In  color 
they  are  a  sky-blue  rather  than  “  lavender.”  as  Mr. 
Dreer  describes  them,  with  a  light-  r  shade  running 
through  the  middle  It  is  a  grand  olant  perfectly 
hardv,  and  m're  valuable  because  during  the  later 
season  of  its  profl’gate  bloom  there  are  few  other 
shrubs  that  bear  it  comnany  The  flowers  are  as 
sweet  as  those  of  the  “Cinnamon  vine,”  Dioscorea 
Batatas.  _ _ 

Most  of  the  Terra  CoDa  tomatoes  are  as  liv^e  as 
ordinary  kinds,  say  the  Acme.  Their  softness  to  the 
touch  is  not  due  to  a  tender  skin— this  is  firmer  than 
that  of  ordinary  kinds  It  is  due  as  we  have  before 
said,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  air  spaces  between  the 
flesh  and  the  skin.  The  fleih  is  exceedingly  terde>, 
and  of  a  quality  all  its  own  ;  there  i6  never  any  core. 
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THE  AUCTION  SALE  OF  FRUITS. 

THE  BELLING  ADVANTAGES  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 

On  page  545  F.  H.  V.  tells  of  “Bidding  on  Bananas.” 
lie  says :  “  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
complete  success  of  the  auction  business  when  applied 
to  Eastern  products,  difficulties  which  the  Californians 
have  partially  or  completely  overcome,  and  they  are 
in  consequence  reaping  the  reward.”  Now  we  East¬ 
erners  would  like  to  have  some  explanation  as  to  what 
these  difficulties  are.  How  do  the  Californians  get 
over  the  trouble  and  how  should  we  act?  I  shipped 
grapes  to  Mr.  Goodsell  both  last  year  and  this.  Last 
year  his  ptices  ranged  above  those  of  the  commission 
merchants  to  whom  we  shipped,  but  this  year  they 
went  slightly  under.  I  have  been  selling  water-melons 
at  auction,  in  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  for  four 
years  with  good  results.  By  this  system  I  save  time 
and  trouble  and  am  sure  of  selling  for  something,  even 
when  there  is  a  glut  and  other  people  haul  their  loads 
home,  being  unable  to  sell  at  any  price.  A.  H.  i\ 

Henderson.  N.  C. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  some,  yes,  many, 
Eastern  and  Southern  growers  of  fruits  and  other 
products  have  overcome  many  of  these  difficulties  ;  for 
they  are  not  insurmountable.  Instead  of  taking  any 
particular  product  as  an  example,  let  us  look  at  the 
matter  in  a  general  way.  Of  course,  the  chief  products 
shipped  here  by  the  Californians  are  fruits,  but  what 
is  true  of  these  is  also  true  of  any  other  product.  To 
insure  successful  selling  and  satisfactory  returns,  the 
product,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  well  grown.  This 
is  the  starting  point.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
whole  business,  for  unless  a  good  article  be  produced, 
no  amount  of  after  manipulation  can  make  it  good. 
Some  of  the  Eastern  growers  have  contended  that  the 
same  methods  of  handling,  assorting  and  packing  fol¬ 
lowed  in  California  cannot  be  followed  with  our  East¬ 
ern  fruits,  because  the  latter  are  not  good  enough  to 
warrant  the  extra  expense.  On  this  point  I  have 
nothing  to  say. 

Take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  the  produce  is 
well  grown  ready  for  market.  The  first  point  is  the 
proper  assorting.  This  is  the  great  point  where 
Eastern  growers  fail.  If  there  is  one  thing  upon 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  insisted  year  after  year,  more 
than  another,  it  is  this,  that  greater  care  be  used  in 
assorting  ;  that  only  the  best  be  sent  to  market.  Lack 
of  observance  of  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
loss  with  any  system  of  marketing,  and  notably  so 
with  the  auction  system.  Buyers  are  not  deceived.  A 
single  example  :  I  saw  some  fine  King  appleB  sold  at 
auction  at  prices  that  looked  like  almost  giving  them 
away.  The  sample  barrels  were  opened  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  am;  they  were  apparently  beauties.  After  the 
sale  I  examined  them  more  closely.  The  heads  were 
filled  with  large,  perfect  apples,  but  in  the  middles, 
the  apples  were  poor,  wormy,  small  and  altogether 
such  as  no  one  but  a  second  or  third-rate  dealer  would 
use.  Five  barrels  such  as  they  were  would  have  made 
probably  three  of  good,  first-class  apples,  and  the 
three  would  have  sold  for  more  money  than  was 
obtained  for  the  five.  Freight,  cartage,  etc.,  would 
have  been  less  on  three,  and  two  barrels  might  have 
been  kept  at  home  for  hog  feed  or  for  evaporating. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  cooperation  among 
Eastern  growers.  No  man  who  puts  up  a  first-class 
product  would  wish  to  cooperate  with  one  packing 
his  produce  like  the  one  described.  Every  man  wants 
to  go  it  on  his  own  hook.  Transportation  and  hand¬ 
ling  are  less  expensive  with  large  lots.  Buyers  are  also 
attracted  by  the  large  quantities  for  sale,  and  thus 
better  prices  are  obtained.  So  long  as  every  producer 
insists  on  sending  in  his  little  lot  by  itself,  he  cannot 
improve  upon  these  advantages.  The  California  prod¬ 
ucts  are  controlled  by  companies  who  oversee  every 
detail,  and  while  every  man  uses  his  own  brand,  and 
each  man’s  fruit  is  sold  on  its  own  merits,  each  is  uni¬ 
formly  assorted  and  packed,  and  is  handled  by  these 
companies  as  though  it  were  their  property.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  made  in  train  loads. 

Then  the  matter  of  uniform  packages  is  important. 
One  man  sends  in  apples  in  barrels  of  full  legal  size, 
while  another  sends  his  in  pony  barrels.  The  same  is 
true  of  nearly  all  products.  They  are  short  in  weight 
and  measure,  and  a  crate,  or  box,  or  barrel,  or  quart 
really  has  no  meaning  when  used  as  a  standard  of 
measure.  The  cupidity  of  the  man  who  thinks  he  can 
sell  eight  pounds  of  grapes  for  10,  or  of  the  one  who 
uses  a  small-sized  berry  basket  thinking  to  deceive  the 
purchaser  stands  in  the  way  of  a  great  step  forward 
in  this  direction.  The  California  packages  are  uni¬ 
form  in  size.  The  contents  are  uniformly  assorted 
and  packed.  The  man  who  buys  a  lot  to-day,  knows 
that  similar  brands  to-morrow  will  assure  him  similar 
goods.  As  one  dealer  put  it :  “  When  I  buy  California 
fruit,  1  know  what  I  am  getting;  when  I  buy  Eastern 
fruit,  I  don’t  know.” 

Then  there  is  the  subject  of  free  packages,  which  it 
is  hardly  safe  for  me  to  mention.  Packages  must  go 


with  the  contents.  Progressive  growers  recognize 
this.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  who  sell 
their  products  in  local  or  village  markets,  but  of  those 
who  ship  their  products  to  the  great  metropolitan 
and  city  markets,  where  immense  quantities  are 
handled  and  products  are  shipped  long  distances. 
Our  Southern  friends  have  ceased  to  expect  their 
packages  returned.  The  West  is  in  line,  and  the 
more  conservative  Eastern  producer  must  also  fall  in. 

To  sum  it  up,  then,  we  must  have  good  products, 
well  assorted  and  packed  in  uniform  gift  packages, 
marked  with  a  brand  which  should  become  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  contents.  Only  the  best  should  be  mar¬ 
keted.  Producers  should  cooperate  to  secure  lower 
freight  rates,  superior  advantages  in  handling  and 
selling,  and  to  attract  the  buyers.  These  conditions 
are  coming  in  some  lines  of  produce,  and  attention  to 
the  points  noted  will  render  it  possible  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  auction  system  to  be  widely  extended. 

f.  n.  y. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

SOME  DIFFERENCES  IN  PEACHES. 

1.  What  relation  as  to  quality  Is  there  between  yellow  flesh  and 
white  flesh  varieties  of  peaches?  2.  What  relation  as  to  quality 
between  free  and  clingstones?  3.  How  about  the  hardiness  of  the 
two  kinds  of  trees?  4.  Which  are  usually  the  more  productive?  5. 
Which  are  more  susceptible  to  attacks  from  the  “yellows?" 

I  have  never  been  a  commercial  fruit  grower^and 
the  locality  where  I  live  is  not  favorable  for  peach 
growing.  The  cold  is  severe  in  winter  and  there  is 
liability  to  late  spring  frosts,  the  former  frequently 
injuring,  and  sometimes  destroying  the  trees,  and  the 
latter  killing  the  fruit  about  the  time  of  blooming. 
Hence  my  opinions  are  largely  formed  from  observa¬ 
tion  and  from  individual  preferences,  especiallly  as  to 
quality.  1.  I  regard  the  better  varieties  of  white 
fleshed  peaches  superior  in  quality  to  any  of  the  yellow- 
fleshed  kinds.  2.  As  a  rule,  to  my  taste,  the  freestone 
peaches  are  better  and  higher  flavored  than  the  cling¬ 
stones  ;  the  latter,  on  account  of  firmness,  however, 
keep  longer  after  they  have  been  gathered  and  can  be 
shipped  with  less  injury.  3.  I  think  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the  white  and 
yellow-fleshed  varieties  ;  or  between  free  and  cling¬ 
stones.  If  there  is  any  difference,  according  to  my 
observation,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  white-fleshed. 
4.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  productiveness  between 
white  and  yellow-fleshed  peaches,  my  impression  is 
that  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  latter.  5.  As  to 
yellows,  I  cannot  answer,  never  having  had  any  trees 
affected  and  not  knowing  of  any  in  this  section  ;  and 
where  I  have  seen  trees  which  were  attacked  I  have 
not  noticed  whether  they  were  of  the  white  or  yellow 
sorts.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

1.  Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  generally  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  white  and  the  yellow-fleshed  peaches; 
but  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  among  con¬ 
noisseurs,  that  none  of  the  yellow  varieties  equal  in 
quality  certain  of  the  pale-fleshed  sorts.  2.  The  clings 
are,  I  think,  invariably  firmer  in  texture,  and  there¬ 
fore  keep  and  handle  better  than  the  freestones  ; 
otherwise  I  am  not  aware  of  any  essential  difference 
so  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  It  is  understood  that 
in  California  they  have  in  use  a  machine  with  which 
the  pits  are  removed  automatically  and  rapidly,  and 
that,  with  its  use,  the  clings  have  become  popular, 
especially  for  drying.  3.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
noticeable  difference  between  the  two  classes  so  far  as 
hardiness  is  concerned.  4.  So  ifar  as  my  experience 
and  observation  go,  if  there  is  any  difference  so  far  as 
productiveness  is  concerned,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  free¬ 
stone  varieties.  5.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  both 
classes  are  alike  liable  to  infection  by  the  disease 
known  as  yellows.  T.  t.  lyon. 


DISHORNING  THE  D0RSETS. 

DO  THEIR  HORNS  HURT  THEIR  8  A  I.  E  ? 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  horns  on  early  lambs  with  Dorset  blood  In 
them  hurt  the  sale  ?  Could  not  they  be  killed  with  caustic  potash 
as  calves’  horns  are  ?  Would  It  be  worth  while  ?  Has  It  ever  been 
tried  ? 

We  have  not  found  that  the  horns  on  Dorset  lambs 
injured  their  sale.  Of  the  lambs  shipped  to  New  York 
from  the  University  farm,  the  Dorsets  have  brought 
the  highest  prices.  No  complaint  whatever  has  been 
received  from  the  commission-men  regarding  the 
horns,  although  we  have  frequently  asked  if  there  was 
anything  we  could  do  to  improve  the  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  early  lambs.  Probably  the  growth  of 
the  horns  could  be  prevented  by  applying  caustics  very 
early  in  the  life  of  the  lamb,  but  it  would  require  a 
more  liberal  application  of  caustic  potash  to  prevent 


the  growth  than  is  required  with  calves,  as  the  horns 
of  Dorset  lambs  are  as  large  at  birth  as  with  most 
calves  when  six  weeks  or  two  months  old.  I  do  not 
know  that  caustic  potash  has  been  used  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  horns  on  early  lambs,  and  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  pay  to  use  it,  certainly  not  unless  the 
horns  are  objectionable.  We  intend  to  make  a  trial 
of  caustic  potash  during  the  coming  winter  on  the 
horns  of  ewe  lambs  that  we  raise,  and  will  gladly  re¬ 
port  our  success  or  failure.  geo.  c.  watson. 

Cornell  University. 

Dorset  lambs  to  be  marketed  when  six  weeks  or  two 
months  old,  would  not  be  hurt  by  their  horns.  If  to 
be  marketed  at  nearly  yearling  age,  the  horns  would 
be  some  inconvenience  in  feeding,  but  would  not,  I 
think,  hurt  the  sale  at  all.  I  have  heard  of  the  horns 
being  killed,  and  have  no  doubt  they  might  easily  be 
with  concentrated  lye  as  calves’  horns  are.  Con¬ 
centrated  lye  in  the  cheap  form  sold  for  washing  and 
soap-making  purposes  is  superior  to  anything  else  for 
dishorning.  I  shall  try  dishorning  lambs  next  lamb¬ 
ing  season  and  report.  j.  k.  wing. 

As  to  horns  on  Dorset  lambs  being  an  objection,  I 
think  that  they  are  at  the  present  time,  but  when  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  mutton  becomes  better  known 
the  prejudice  will  be  overcome  and  the  existence  of 
horns  will  be  an  advantage.  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  dishorning  with  caustic  potash,  so  cannot 
answer ;  but  I  have  had  lambs  that  lost  a  horn  by 
accident,  and  know  that  it  soon  grows  again.  I  would 
not  want  to  remove  the  horns  for  the  reason  above 
indicated.  When  ram  lambs  are  intended  for  the 
butcher,  however,  they  should  be  castrated  early, 
which  will  materially  reduce  the  size  of  the  horns, 
and  remove  the  great  objection  on  account  of  waste, 
and  still  preserve  the  identity  of  the  breed. 

W.  E.  KINNEY. 


All  About  the  Wheat  Midge. 

E.  C.  L,,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. — Will  wheat  be  fit  for 
seed  that  was  a  ffected  by  the  midge  or  weevil  this  year? 
Will  the  pests  be  as  likely  to  injure  bearded  as  beard¬ 
less  wheat  ?  Is  there  any  variety  exempt  from  them  ? 
What  are  their  habits,  etc.? 

Ans.— The  wl  eat  midge  or  red  weevil— Diplosis 
tritici — is  closely  allied  to  the  destructive  Hessian  fly. 
In  its  adult  form  the  midge  is  a  minute  bright  orange 
colored  fly  about  one-third  the  size  of  a  mosquito. 
The  pests  may  be  seen  around  the  forming  heads  of 
wheat  about  the  middle  of  June,  being  usually  most 
numerous  on  dark,  sultry  days.  They  are  then  de¬ 
positing  their  eggs  in  the  crevices  between  the  chaff 
of  the  wheat  heads.  These  eggs  are  of  a  pale  reddish 
yellow  color,  about  one-liundredth  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  one-sixth  as  thick.  In  about  a  week  the 
minute  footless  larva)  hatch  from  these  eggs  and  make 
their  way  to  the  soft  kernels,  and  by  means  of  minute 
Y-shaped  jaws  they  scratch  the  surface  of  the  kernels 
and  suck  the  milky  juice  which  exudes,  thus  produc¬ 
ing  the  well-known  shrunken  or  shriveled  kernels. 
In  three  or  four  weeks  they  become  full-grown  and 
are  then  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long  and  of  a  red¬ 
dish  yellow  or  orange  color.  They  now  descend  the 
stalks  and  go  into  the  ground  where  they  construct 
cocoons  in  which  they  spend  the  winter.  The  cocoon 
is  not  larger  than  a  mustard  or  turnip  seed.  Dr.  Fitch 
states  that  most  of  the  larvie  leave  the  heads  during 
or  after  a  rain,  sometimes  riding  down  the  stalk  in  a 
drop  of  water.  In  fact,  it  seems  necessary  that  they 
must  have  moisture  to  thrive.  When  placed  on  a  dry 
surface  they  shrivel  up  and  remain  so  for  months,  re¬ 
covering  when  placed  in  damp  places.  Usually  many 
of  them  have  not  left  the  heads  when  the  grain  is  cut, 
and  they  thus  go  into  the  thrasher  to  come  out  in  the 
chaff  and  screenings.  They  do  no  further  damage  to 
the  grain  after  it  is  cut,  for  it  is  then  too  dry  and  hard. 
They  shrivel  up  and  remain  in  the  stored,  unthrashed 
grain  or  in  the  screenings  until  spring.  The  insect 
sometimes  appears  in  the  field  late  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  in  the  volunteer  wheat.  Thus  is  briefly  told 
the  life  history  of  the  midge  so  far  as  known.  Like 
many  of  our  worst  insect  pestB,  the  midge  is  of  Euro¬ 
pean  origin.  It  first  attracted  notice  in  England  in 
1740,  but  our  exact  knowledge  of  it  began  in  1795, 
when  it  was  given  its  name.  It  was  probably  intro¬ 
duced  on  this  continent  in  unthrashed  wheat  brought 
into  Quebec.  In  1820,  it  was  seen  in  Vermont  where 
it  became  abundant  in  1828.  In  1835-3G,  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  destructive  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  eastern  New  York.  In  1854  more  damage  was 
done  by  it  than  ever  before  or  since.  In  New  Yc  rk 
State  the  loss  was  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  and  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio  it  was  nearly  as  great  :  $2, 500, 000 
was  the  estimated  loss  in  Canada  in  185G.  In  central 
New  York  in  1857-58,  wheat  growing  was  so  much  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  it  that  the  price  of  land  fell  from 
$70  to  $40  per  acre.  Not  much  was  heard  of  the  pest 
again  in  this  State  until  1884,  when  it  did  serious 
damage  in  Wayne  and  Seneca  counties.  Since  then 
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we  have  no  record  of  its  doing  noticeable  damage  in 
our  State  until  this  season,  when  it  seems  to  have 
ravaged  many  fields  in  central  and  western  New  York. 
It  now  occurs  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  is  yearly  spreading  further  west.  Of 
course  the  kernels  that  have  been  sh-  iveled  or  blasted, 
by  the  larvae  will  not  produce  good  strong  plants  (nor 
make  good  Hour)  and  had  better  be  fed  out;  other¬ 
wise  this  year’s  wheat  is  fit  for  seed.  The  experience 
ot  wheat  growers  has  shown  that  the  bearded  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Mediterranean,  Tasmania,  or  Lancaster, 
are  much  less  injured  than  the  beardless  white  varie¬ 
ties  like  the  Diehl.  The  bearded  white  Clawson  and 
Amber  varieties  are  less  injured  than  the  beardless 
white,  but  more  than  the  bearded  Longberry  reds. 
So  far  as  reported,  no  variety  seems  to  be  exempt 
from  the  midge.  Now  a  few  words  as  to  methods  of 
fighting  the  pest.  VVe  have  seen  that  many  of  the 
larvao  go  into  the  barn  or  stack  with  the  wheat  when 
it  is  harvested,  and  when  it  is  thrashed  most  of  them 
appear  in  the  screenings.  Thus,  if  these  be  fed  oat 
or  burned,  thousands  of  the  larva)  that  would  become 
flies  next  spring  will  be  destroyed.  The  only  practi¬ 
cable  methods  thus  far  recommended  to  destroy  the 
pest  in  the  field  is  to  deeply  plow  under  the  stubble 
after  harvesting  ;  or  to  rotate  the  wheat  to  some  dis¬ 
tant  field,  growing  some  other  crop  on  the  infested 
one.  Early  sown  wheat  may  escape  with  less  injury 
by  the  midge,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  the  attack  of  the 
Hessian  fly.  m.  y.  s. 

Dry  Field  Corn  In  the  Silo. 

E.  C.  L.,  Orleans  County ,  N.  Y. — I  have  heard  that 
corn  fodder  can  be  ensiloed  after  it  has  been  husked 
by  putting  water  on  it.  Will  it  heat  or  mold  ?  Will 
stock  eat  it,  butts  and  all  ?  Would  it  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  feeding  it  dry  ?  I  would  like  to  learn  from 
Mr.  H.  Talcott  whether  he  still  ensiloes  his  corn  fodder 
after  husking,  and  from  any  others  who  have  tried 
the  plan.  I  have  used  the  silo  four  seasons,  but  not 
always  with  the  best  results. 

Ans. — One  of  the  most  wicked  wastes  of  the  farm,  and 
one  that  has  become  a  rule  among  American  farmers 
because  of  its  universal  use,  is  the  immense  sacrifice  of 
over  one-half  the  actual  food  value  of  field  corn  stalks 
after  the  harvest  has  been  made  and  the  corn  husking 
done.  The  handling  and  feeding  of  dry  corn  stalks 
constitute  the  most  exasperating  and  unsatisfactory 
work  of  the  farm.  We  also  know  that  feeding  such 
food  in  an  open  lot  to  spread  manure  over  the  bare 
and  sterile  spots  of  land  is  a  shiftless  and  lazy  man’s 
way  of  getting  rid  of  work.  The  cold  air  and  storms 
will  blow  more  heat  out  of  cattle  than  the  feed  will  pro¬ 
duce  in  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  race  nothing  has 
been  accomplished  except  a  mammoth  exhibition  of 
what  an  ass  a  man  can  be  if  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
him.  Years  ago  there  was  some  excuse  for  such  a 
failure,  because  no  better  method  was  known  ;  but  in 
this  age  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse.  For  five  years 
past  I  have  put  every  corn  stalk  raised  on  my  farms 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  the  grain,  into  my  silos 
after  husking,  and  by  sprinkling  water  on  them  freely, 
when  cutting  the  stalks  and  filling  the  silos,  I  have 
been  able  to  save  practically  all  the  food  value  of  the 
crop.  Of  course,  the  general  farmer  must  have  corn 
in  the  ear  and  shelled  corn  to  use  for  many  purposes 
where  ensilage  will  not  fill  the  bill ;  but  for  all  cattle 
feeding  purposes  it  is  a  very  great  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  grow  a  common  field  crop  of  corn  ;  better  by 
far  grow  the  largest  variety  that  will  come  very  near 
to  full  maturity  and  then  make  ensilage  of  the  whole 
at  once.  More  bushels  of  grain  and  more  tons  of  ensi¬ 
lage  per  acre  can  be  thus  secured.  But  we  must  have 
corn  to  feed  our  chickens,  finish  off  our  hogs  and  also 
to  make  our  Johnny-cakes,  and  the  necessity  for  some 
ripe  field  corn  every  harvest  is  apparent,  even  if  we 
do  raise  a  large  supply  of  ensilage  for  cattle  feed,  and 
to  utilize  these  dry  field  corn  stalks  is  the  problem 
many  of  us  have  satisfactorily  solved. 

Mr.  Edgar  Huidacooper,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  four 
years  ago  made  ensilage  of  nearly  20  acres  of  common 
field  corn  after  it  had  been  cut  up  and  stood  in 
shocks  for  over  a  month.  His  main  crop  of  ensilage 
corn  did  not  begin  to  fill  his  silos  and  to  save  the  work 
of  husking  corn  and  miller’s  toll  he  made  ensilage  of 
the  entire  crop  with  grand  success.  An  exhibition  of 
this  ensilage  was  made  in  public  at  the  .State  dairy¬ 
men’s  convention  held  in  that  city  the  following 
winter.  Having  a  hose  pipe  and  water  tank,  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  this  work  himself  and  sprinkled  the  dry 
corn  stalks  with  water  all  the  time  as  the  silo  was 
being  filled  until  in  his  judgment  he  had  moistened  it 
as  much  as  fresh  green  corn  stalks  from  the  field,  and 
he  covered  his  pit  as  usual.  The  dry  ensilage  absorbed 
the  water,  fermentation,  heating  and  cooking  came 
on  as  in  the  case  of  fresh  green  corn,  and  he  had  splen¬ 
did  ensilage  and  his  hard,  glazed  corn  was  softened 
and  warmed  by  this  process  and  was  in  a  perfect  con¬ 
dition  for  cattle  food.  With  others,  I  examined  it  at 
the  barns,  and  no  trace  of  undigested  corn  could  be 


found  in  the  voidings  of  the  cattle.  So  perfect  was 
this  trial  that  the  Hon.  John  C.  Libby,  President  of 
the  Association,  told  me  he  would  adopt  the  plan. 

I  have  always  raised  for  the  bulk  of  my  ensilage  the 
largest  variety  of  corn  1  could  get,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  have  used  my  field  corn  stalks  for  ensilage  after 
husking,  with  grand  success.  The  hard,  woody  stalks 
th'en  become  soft,  the  dried  saccharine  matter  is  wet 
up  and  much  of  its  nourishment  is  saved,  and  if  this 
is  not  done,  the  whole  business  is  worse  than  utter 
waste,  for  the  stalks  rise  up  and  hit  one  in  the  face  or 
break  the  manure  fork  the  following  spring  when 
manure  spreading  is  the  order  of  work.  I  find  it 
requires  about  half  a  dozen  good-sized  pailfuls  of 
water  to  each  wagon-load  of  dry  corn  stalks,  and  as  I 
have  always  watered  myself,  I  feel  perfectly  confident 
of  complete  success.  I  then  secure  the  entire  feeding 
value  of  my  entire  crop  of  corn,  both  field  and  ensil¬ 
age,  and  for  years  past  this  manner  of  farming  has  so 
increased  the  capacity  of  my  farm  that  I  have  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  animals  I  carry  on  it.  I 
like  the  cheap,  single-thickness  board  silo  the  best. 
The  boards  do  not  absorb  heat  from  the  ensilage 
nearly  so  much  as  the  heavy  masonry  or  concrete  silo 
walls,  and  the  very  little  waste  in  these  wooden  silos 
is  not  worth  mentioning.  Then  they  dry  out  evenly 
and  quickly  as  soon  as  the  pits  are  empty,  and  they 
are  quite  durable.  Never  guard  against  frost  by  fill- 
the  air  space  between  the  silo  ceiling  and  outside  of 
the  barn  with  sawdust  or  other  material,  for  if  this 
mistake  is  made  a  bad  frost  conductor  is  used  and  sure 
and  speedy  decay  follows.  henry  talcott. 

It.  N.-Y. — In  a  recent  issue  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  adds  this  testimony 
on  the  subject :  “Six  years  ago  during  the  severe 
drought  our  corn  was  all  dried  up,  and  as  Prof.  Henry 
had  said  that  corn  must  not  rattle  that  is  put  into  the 
silo,  wo  were  in  a  quandary  what  to  do.  I  said  it  must 
be  wet  and  accordingly  we  put  four  pailfuls  of  water 
to  the  load  on  it.  Wo  never  had  finer  ensilage,  and 
we  did  not  lose  LOO  pounds  in  all.  Since  then  we  have 
always  pursued  the  same  plan  whenever  the  corn  was 
too  dry  to  ensilo  safely,  and  always  with  like  success. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  this :  A  person  should  stand  in  the 
silo  as  the  corn  comes  in  from  the  cutter,  and  with  a 
common  garden  sprinkler  wet  it  down  evenly  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  pailfuls  to  the  load  or  ton.  This  will 
moisten  the  dried  leaves  and  prevent  the  consequent 
mold.  A  certain  per  cent  of  moisture  is  needed  to 
pack  and  heat  rightly.  Wo  also  put  in  corn  that  had 
been  frosted  severely,  and  by  wetting  it  could  not  tell 
any  difference  in  its  value  when  fed  out.” 

A  Sample  of  Maine  Muck. 

Subscriber,  Thomas  ton ,  Me. — I  sent  a  sample  of  muck 
to  our  experiment  station  and  got  returns  as  follows  : 
Water  58.5  per  cent,  ash  and  sand  17.55,  organic  matter 
22.0,  nitrogen  1.15,  phosphoric  acid  0.20.  The  muck 
is  taken  from  a  salt  marsh  and  is  a  mile  from  the  barn 
and  a  ton  would  be  a  good  load  for  two  horses.  Now 
there  are  fields  of  rather  heavy  clay  soil  adjoining  the 
marsh.  What  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  by  applying 
the  muck  directly  to  the  land  either  as  a  top-dressing 
or  plowed  in  for  grass  ?  Where  the  muck  has  been 
started  out  in  piles  in  years  back  the  grass  still  shows 
a  benefit.  If  there  would  be  no  loss  of  nitrogen  by 
applying  the  muck  directly  to  the  land,  should  I  get 
good  results  (in  grass)  by  adding  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  and  potash  ? 

Ans. — That  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  muck.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  think  it  pays  to  prepare  muck  as 
described  in  previous  issues  before  putting  it  on  the 
soil.  The  compost  is  better  than  the  raw  material. 
If  your  marsh  is  too  far  from  the  barn  to  use  manure, 
you  can  use  coarse  grass  refuse  or  potash  to  start  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  pile.  Otherwise  you  may  proceed 
about  as  described  on  page  589,  except  that  in  the  place 
of  manure  you  may  use  leaves,  sods,  grass  or  straw. 
For  every  foot  in  height  in  the  pile  scatter  30  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  50  pounds  of  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock,  if  you  use  that  form  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Use  this  compost  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass. 

More  About  Bottled  Milk. 

M.  C.,  Lexington,  Ky. — What  is  Mr.  Francisco’s 
arrangement  for  baking  his  milk  bottles  ?  What  is 
the  usual  number  of  customers  served  by  the  driver  of 
one  milk  wagon  ?  What  make  of  wagon  does  Mr. 
Francisco  use,  and  are  his  bottles  packed  in  boxes  in 
the  wagon  ? 

Ans. — There  is  a  big  stove  in  one  corner  of  the  dairy 
house  for  heating  water  used  in  washing  bottles  and 
pans.  The  bottles  are  “baked”  in  the  oven  of  this 
stove.  A  large  sheet-iron  drum  could  be  put  over  the 
stove  with  shelves  on  which  to  put  the  bottles.  That 
depends  largely  upon  the  district  in  which  the  milk  is 
sold.  Of  course  where  all  the  residents  on  one  block 
are  customers,  it  is  much  easier  to  serve  50  quarts  than 
where  there  is  a  drive  between  a  dozen  different  cus¬ 
tomers.  Probably  150  quarts  would  be  a  good  job  for 
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one  driver.  It  is  better  to  have  short  trips  and  prompt 
service.  Mr.  Francisco  has  an  agent  iu  the  town,  who 
takes  charge  of  the  delivery  and  always  has  surplus 
milk  in  bottles  for  sale.  He  uses  the  Parsons  wagon. 
The  hottles  are  all  packed  in  boxes  and  covered  with 
ice.  The  driver  takes  half  a  dozen  bottles  from  the 
boxes  at  one  time  and  puts  them  in  the  handled  tray 
described  on  page  (521.  With  this  in  hand,  or  even 
one  in  each  hand,  he  can  make  a  number  of  deliveries 
before  coming  back  to  the  wagon.  A  boy  to  drive 
would  help  him. 

Whitewashing-  Trees  In  the  Fall. 

D.  D.  S.,  Sun  Prairie,  JF(s. — Is  it  of  any  benefit  to 
whitewash  apple  trees  in  the  fall  ?  Should  the  lime 
be  air-slaked  before  it  is  put  on  ?  Is  it  of  any  practical 
use  to  spray  fruit  trees  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  whitewash 
trees  so  late.  All,  or  nearly  all  insects  that  harm 
apple  trees  have  done  their  worst  for  this  season.  For 
the  same  reason,  there  is  no  use  to  spray.  No  ;  use 
unslaked  lime.  It  doesn’t  matter. 

Life  and  Habits  of  "  Devil  Bugs.” 

O.  A.  13.,  Hlmrods,  N.  Y. — I  send  two  insects  known 
as  devil  bugs.  They  are  on  pear  trees  and  eat  the 
leaves  quite  fast.  I  never  before  saw  anything  of 
this  kind. 

Ans. — It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  insects 
were  called  “devil  bugs.”  They  are  probably  the 
strangest  and  queerest  looking  caterpillars  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  and  aro  commonly  known  as  the 
“  Hag-moth  caterpillar.”  When  full-grown,  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  apparently  headless, 
with  a  thick,  wide  body,  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and 
clothed  with  velvet-like  down.  Projecting  from  each 
side  are  four  long,  tapering,  flattened,  curling,  velvety 
appendages.  The  caterpillar  moves  with  a  slug-like, 
gliding  motion,  and  exhibits  a  striking  mimicry  of 
dead  curled  leaves.  About  October  1  the  caterpillars 
spin  about  themselves  an  oval  brown  parchment-lilco 
cocoon  to  the  sides  of  which  the  long  velvety  append¬ 
ages  adhere.  This  cocoon  is  usually  attached  to  the 
leaves.  A  lid  is  cut  in  one  end  before  the  caterpillar 
changes  to  a  pupa.  In  July  of  the  next  year  the  pupa 
pushes  open  the  lid  and  there  emerges  a  small,  yellow¬ 
ish  brown  moth  whose  wings  expand  about  an  inch. 
The  male  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  female.  The 
moths  lay  very  minute,  scale-like,  yellowish-brown 
eggs  but  little  larger  than  “  fly  specks”  on  the  leaves. 
In  10  or  12  days  the  minute  caterpillars  emerge  from 
these  and  begin  their  destructive  work  on  the  leaves. 
The  insect  is  known  to  scientists  as  Phobetron  pithe- 
cium.  It  is  comparatively  rare,  especially  in  the 
Northern  States.  In  the  South  it  has  been  seen  in 
considerable  numbers  on  orange  trees.  The  caterpil¬ 
lars  have  been  found  feeding  on  the  following  trees  : 
apple,  pear,  witch-hazel,  cherry,  white  birch,  oak, 
plum,  sugar  maple  and  chestnut.  Should  they  appear 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  noticeable  damage,  they 
can  be  easily  exterminated  by  spraying  with  Paris- 
green,  1  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water. 

Cornell  Ex.  Station.  m.  v.  slingkrland. 

When  to  Use  the  Muriate. 

J.  E.  D.,  New  London ,  Conn. — I  have  a  plot  of  ground 
in  corn.  I  intend  to  plant  it  with  potatoes  next  year, 
and  think  it  deficient  in  potash.  I  shall  apply  300 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  1,(500  pounds  of  Stock- 
bridge  per  acre.  Should  the  muriate  be  sowed  on  the 
ground  this  fall  and  plowed  in,  or  should  the  land  be 
plowed  and  the  fertilizer  sowed  in  the  spring  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Lewis,  of  New  Jersey,  used  muriate 
in  much  the  same  way  last  year.  lie  prepared  the 
ground  in  the  usual  way,  plowing  corn  ground  in  the 
spring  and  using  the  complete  fertilizer  both  broad¬ 
cast  and  in  the  hill.  Just  before  the  first  cultivating, 
he  broadcasted  200  pounds  of  muriate  per  acre  between 
the  rows  and  worked  it  well  in.  You  can,  if  you  like, 
plow  the  ground  this  fall  and  broadcast  the  muriate 
and  plow  again  next  spring.  In  our  own  case  we 
should  be  governed  largely  by  circumstances — as  to 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  cost  of  applying  the 
muriate.  The  time  required  for  the  work  in  the 
spring  may  be  greatly  needed  for  something  else. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  B.  M.,  Croton,  N.  Y. — The  plant  sent  for  name, 
which  you  say  is  becoming  troublesome  in  your  local¬ 
ity,  is  Folymorphus  panic  grass  (Panicum  dichoto- 
mum).  It  is  a  worthless,  variable  species. 

Experiment  Stations. — W.  A.  K.,  Franklin,  L’a. — Some 
of  the  stations  that  issue  interesting  bulletins  are  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Haven;  Massachusetts,  Amherst;  Ver¬ 
mont,  Burlington  ;  New  York,  Geneva  and  Ithaca ; 
New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick ;  Delaware,  Newark  ; 
Michigan,  Agricultural  College  l*.  O.;  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son  ;  Iowa,  Ames.  Write  to  these  stations  and  see  if 
they  will  mail  these  bulletins  to  parties  outside  the 
State. 
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"Yon  Farmers  Have  Your  Living:  Anyhow!” 

C.  L  H.,  Okumos.  Mien  — A  business 
man  said  the  above  wordstomeafewdays 
ago.  All  of  us  have  heard  t^em  before. 
Can  one  sentence  more  clearly  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  position  of  the  fa  mers  than 
this?  “  Wny,”  said  I  to  him,  "don’t 
you  know  that  the  successful  farmer  has 
the  business  man's  capital  invested  in  his 
farm?  He  cannot  buy  stick  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  for  it  without  pat¬ 
ting  up  Si  Guo  01  SI, 500.  He  has  to  keep 
up  hundreds  of  rods  of  fence,  and  take 
care  of  miles  of  ditching.  If  he  had 
nothing  but  a  house  and  lot  tc  keep  t'dy 
and  in  repair  the  task  would  be  small, 
but  there  are  the  barn,  sneds,  granary, 
etc.,  each  calling  for  a  money  outlay. 
Then  again  the  hired  h<dp  as  well  as 
taxes,  insurance  and  other  expenses 
witnout  number  have  to  be  paid,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  instead  of 
making  preparations  to  enj  iy  himself 
during  the  winter,  consuming  what  he 
has  raised,  tne  farmer  stops  and  thinks, 
perhaps  worries  over  the  money  to  pay 
the  hands,  the  bill  for  thrashing,  tbe 
notes  for  machinery,  and  the  am  mnt 
necessary  to  clothe  the  family  and  lay  in 
a  supp  y  of  v  inter  reading.  No  other 
business  needs  to  be  so  free  from  debt, 
nor  is  tnere  another  which  requires 
such  a  prop  irt  onate  outlay  to  keep 
tuings  in  running  shape.  Sales  must  be 
large  and  prices  pretty  fair,  or  his  ac¬ 
count  book  will  not  be  pleasant  to  look" 
at.  Fri  m  constant  reading  of  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  one  is  quite  apt  to  get  the 
impression  that  paying  mortgages  and 
getting  rich  are  two  things  that  are  sure 
to  follow  faithful  work  on  the  farm  We 
hear  of  the  successful  ones;  those  that 
fail  say  nothing. 

“The  Difference.” 

S.  J  P.,  Armstrong  County.  Pa. — A 
and  B  are  hauung  manure.  Both  have 
basement  barns.  What  A  hauls  had  been 
thrown  out  on  the  slope  below  the  barn. 
It  has  a  faded  look.  H’s  crop  giant  is 
faint  wi  h  exposure.  What  B  hauls  has 
been  kept  just  where  it  was  made — in  the 
barn — till  now.  It  is  thoroughly  rotted. 
The  1  q  ids  and  solids  are  intermingled. 
It  will  be  a  plant  moistener.  A  has  plenty 
of  level  land  famishing  for  food  just  be¬ 
yond  the  barnyard,  but  is  hauiing  it  away 
around  to  tne  far  side  of  the  farm  and 
putting  it  on  a  shady  stony  hillside.  B 
is  putting  it  on  the  poorest  spots  in  one 
of  h:b  best  fields  nearest  the  barn.  A  puts 
his  in  heaps  and  will  scatter  it  over  the 
ground  before  plowing.  B  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  height  the  wagon  affords  and 
spreads  his  as  he  hauls.  Last  spring  A 
wouldn't  buy  clover  seed  because  the 
price  was  too  hign  ;  B  sowed  f.  ur  fields 
with  seed  bougbt  the  fall  before  when  it 
was  cheap.  A  doesn’t  tnink  tillage  is  ma¬ 
nure,  and  has  no  faith  in  commercial  fer- 
t  lizers.  B  thoroughly  tills  his  soil  and 
fertilizes  his  crops  until  the  yield  per 
acre  is  twice  as  large  as  A  s.  A  takes  no 
farm  paper.  B  gets  several  of  the  best. 
A  doesn't  clear  over  $50  per  year.  B  has 
made  $500  net  profit  in  that  length  of 
time  from  a  single  branch  of  his  bu  iness. 
A  has  80  acres,  every  one  tillable.  B  has 
100  acres,  over  one-fourth  of  wh’ch  can¬ 
not  be  put  to  the  plow.  A  is  60  years 
old  ;  B  is  30.  A  fell  heir  to  his  farm  40 
years  ago,  and  it  is  much  less  fertile  now 
than  then.  His  single  improvement  is  a 
barn.  B  inherited  $100  10  years  ago, 
bougnt  the  farm  three  years  later,  has 
paid  for  it,  built  a  good  house,  a  large 
barn  and  has  money  at  interest  at  six 
per  cent.  At  the  close  o'  the  day  A  croaks 
that  he  doesn’t  know  how  he  is  going  to 
pay  taxes  and  keep  up  expenses.  B 
studies  the  theories  and  experiences  of 


others,  and  has  full  faith  in  his  farming 
future.  A  tills  his  soil  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  pine  knot  fagot  of  his  father’s 
time  ;  B  sows  and  reaps  by  the  electric 
light  of  nineteenth  century  agriculture. 
B  knows  that  the  willing  hand  will  not 
wring  success  out  of  farming  unless  di¬ 
rected  by  brains  ;  A  will  never  learn  that 
the  hand  is  the  lever,  the  body  the  power, 
and  the  brain  the  long-looked-for  Archi¬ 
medean  fulcrum  upon  which  the  lever 
must  rest  if  the  agi  icultural  world  is  to 
be  moved. 

R  N  -Y. — This  paper  was  intended 
as  a  commentary  on  spring  work.  Now 
is  the  time  for  it.  though,  with  a  whole 
winter  to  think  it  over  in. 

Fat  In  Com  Butts. 

Nkw  Subscriber,  Farmvillk,  Va. — On 
page  608  we  are  told  "there  i6  mighty 
little  fat  in  these  corn  butts.”  The 
Southern  Planter  for  September  says  the 
following  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by 
tbe  Maryland  station  in  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  1891  92  : 

“  The  corn  stubble  and  husk  contain 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  digestible  mat 
ter,  and  the  blades  only  11  per  cent. 
Corn  stubble  or  butts  contain  66.5  per 
cent  of  digestible  mattrr.  Corn  husks 
or  shucks  contain  72  per  cent  of  digest¬ 
ible  matter.  Corn  blades  or  leaves  con¬ 
tain  64.2  per  cent  of  digestible  matter.” 

If  The  Rural  is  right,  it  won’t  pay  to 
cut  and  Bhred  the  stalks  ;  while  if  the 
chemist  of  tbe  Maryland  Station  is  right 
it  will  pay  well  to  do  so.  Which  shall  I 
believe  ? 

R  N.-Y. — This  is  simply  a  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  butts  ” 
The  Maryland  station  called  all  the  stalk 
below  the  ear  by  that  name,  and  this, 
including  the  husk,  would  mean  more 
than  three-fourths  the  weight  of  the 
stalk.  What  we  talked  about  were  the 
t’uck,  tough  ends  of  the  stalks  that  were 
not  eaten  by  the  cows  fed  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent.  One  reason  why  they  were 
not  eaten  was  because  they  were  hard 
and  stiff,  with  sharp  edges  that  hurt  the 
cows’  mouths.  Were  they  steamed  or 
put  in  a  silo  more  of  them  would  be 
eaten.  Give  a  cow  a  whole  stalk  and 
she  w!ll  not  eat  much  of  it  below  the  ear 
— not  because  there  is  no  nourishment 
in  it,  but  because  it  is  too  hard  and 
tough.  We  talked  about  what  the  cow 
left  of  the  chopped  up  stalk. 

Some  Nebraska  Hired  Men. 

Mrs  F.  C.  Jounson  Nebraska. — I  have 
read  with  interest  the  many  articles  in 
The  Rural  on  the  “  hired  man.”  There 
is  mucb  truth  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  the 
Eastern  hired  man  who  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  People  greatly  change  on  com¬ 
ing  West — I  don’t  say  always  for  the 
better.  The  boss  is  always  called  by  bis 
given  name,  not  only  on  the  farm,  but 
in  the  towns.  A  great  many  different 
men  have  worked  for  us  in  the  last  eight 
years,  but  only  one  called  the  mistress 
by  her  given  name,  and  he  was  a  Quaker. 
I  have  always  been  treated  with  respect, 
and  no  bad  language  has  been  used  in 
my  presence ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  hands 
will  do  as  little  as  possible  and  shirk 
whenever  they  can,  and  they  take  very 
little,  if  any,  interest  in  their  work. 
They  will  not  milk  unless  obliged  to  do 
so.  It’s  different  here,  as  we  get  the 
culls  from  the  mining  country  west  of  us, 
and  many  come  from  the  drought-stricken 
regions  for  work  to  tide  them  over  until 
tney  can  raise  a  crop.  I  sometimes  tnink 
we  get  all  the  scum  of  creation. 

That  Old  Farm  Team. 

F.  E.  V.  E.,  Stanley,  N  Y. — Seeing 
the  following  question  in  The  Rural  of 
September  9,  I  am  constrained  to  say  a 
word.  “  What  shall  we  do  with  the  faith¬ 
ful  old  plow  team,  which  is  no  longer 
able  to  do  more  than  half  a  day’s  work  ?” 
It  is  one  which  has  been  discussed  in 
my  family  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  decision  we  have  come  to  is  this — to 
keep  them  as  long  as  we  can  without 
loss,  and  then  have  them  shot  and  buried. 
If  they  are  kept  after  they  have  become 
a  source  of  expense,  it  seems  to  me  that 


whatever  the  outlay  may  be  for  feed  and 
care  is  a  waste,  and  might  much  better 
be  given  to  help  tome  needy  human  be¬ 
ing.  I  have  sui  h  a  team  (now  25  years 
old),  but  money  would  not  buy  them  to 
run  the  risk  of  their  being  abused. 

The  “  Abundance  ”  Flnm. 

H.  L  F  ,  Nichols  Conn.— On  page  623 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  printed  a  letter  from 
Luther  Burbank,  saying  the  Abundance 
pium  was  introduced  by  him  under  the 
name  of  Sweet  Botan.  This  appears  to 
add  to  tne  almost  inextricable  confusion 
of  names  of  Japan  plums,  for  the  Abund¬ 
ance  is  a  very  much  better  fruit  than  the 
Sweet  Botan  as  commonly  known,  and 
about  a  week  earlier.  I  have  them  both 
fruiting,  and  Stark  B-os’.  catalogue  also. 
See  their  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,”  page 
77,  near  the  bottom. 

Why  Not  Good  Dairy  Cheese  ? 

G  S  P. ,  Winslow,  Me. — Why  should 
one  product  of  cooperation  be  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  another,  from  the  raw  materials, 
such  a  failure?  In  other  words,  why 
should  creamery  butter  be  so  nice  and 
factory  cheese  so  poor  ?  We  use  da’ry 
butter  and  occasionally  buy  creamery. 
We  are  quite  fastidious,  but  the  creamery 
product  always  melts  away  like  the 
finest  product  of  the  dairy,  and  is  always 
tbe  same.  In  this  town  there  is  one  nice 
cheese  maker.  I  have  never  seen  any 
other  dairy  cheese  to  equal  hers  for  tex¬ 
ture,  richness  and  general  appetizing 
qualities,  and,  as  for  the  best  factory 
cheese  I  have  seen,  hers  leaves  it  out  of 
sight.  Her  cheese,  made  from  Jersey 
milk,  is  so  well  known  in  the  village 
that  the  grocer  who  han  ies  it  has 
more  orders  ahead  than  he  can  fill 
from  the  people  about ;  the  cheeses  are 
always  too  small  and  the  season  too 
short.  I  see  toe  dairy  cheeses  which  are 
brought  into  a  city  nearby  and  am  al¬ 
ways  on  the  lookout  for  something  good, 
but,  though  better  than  the  factory  they 
are  seldom  first-class.  Now,  if  fancy 
butter  can  be  made  by  machinery,  why 
not  cheese  ?  That  is  the  conundrum  ? 

The  Black  Lima  Bean. 

W  H  R  ,  Springfield,  Mo. — The  Black 
Lima  bean  The  Rural  sent  out  beats 
anything  of  the  kind  I  have  tried.  It  is 
four  times  as  productive  as  the  Bush 
Lima,  of  which  I  shall  plant  no  more.  I 
don’t  object  to  the  color,  while  the  beans 
are  much  more  tender  and  also  much 
better  flivored  than  the  Bush  Limas.  My 
neighbors  were  all  much  astonished 
at  the  immense  productiveness  of  The 
Rural’s  Black  Lima. 

Forty-one  Successive  Corn  Crops. 

H  J  C.  Jeddo,  Mich  — Some  time  ago 
I  saw  the  question  asked  how  long  corn 
could  be  grown  on  the  same  ground.  I 
and  my  father  before  me  have  raised  41 
crops  of  corn  in  succession  from  the 
same  field  and  they  were  nearly  all  good. 
The  land  was  al  ways  enriched  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  each  year,  and  always 
produced  about  100  bushels  of  ears  to  the 
acre.  It  was  then  sown  to  spring  wheat 
and  seeded  with  Timothy;  the  wheat 
turned  out  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  hay  was  never  less  than  two  tons  for 
manv  years,  and  of  late  there  have  been 
several  crops  of  grain  on  it,  which  have 
all  been  good. 
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In  wrttlne  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Poisoned 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  O’Fallon, 
a  nurse,  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
was  poisoned  while  as¬ 
sisting  physicians  at  an 
autopsy  5  years  ago,  and 
soon  terrible  ulcers 
broke  out  on  her  head, 
arms,  tongue  and  throat. 

Mrs.  M.  IS.  O’Fallon. She  wei8hed  but  78  lbs, 
and  saw  no  prospect  of 
help.  At  last  she  began  to  take  HOOD’S 
SAKSADARILT.A  and  at  once  improved; 
could  soon  get  out  of  bed  and  walk.  She  is  now 
perfectly  well,  weighs  128  pounds,  eats  well, 
and  does  the  work  for  a  large  family. 

Hood’s  Pills  should  be  in  every  family 
medicine  chest.  Once  used,  always  preferred. 


DON’T 

BLAME 


A  HORSE 


or  for  eating  more  than  his 
share  if  you  don’t  keep  him 
warm.  Two  or  three  dollars 
invested  in  a  good  blanket  will 
save  you  many  dollars  in  feed, 
and  your  horse  will  look  better 
and  do  better.  This  is  the 
mark  by  which  you  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  good  from  the 
bad  in  blankets. 

5^  Blankets  are 
mad e  in  2^ol 
styles  to  suit 
every  horse, 
every  purpose, 
and  every  purse. 

Made  only  by 

m.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


WIND  ENGINE 

BACK  GEARED 

^  IRON  TURBINE 

M,\srr,F0BU  *'cF. 

The  Strongest  and 
Most  Durable  Wind 
Engine  ever  constructed. 


FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws 
a  constant  stre; 

Has  Porcelain  I 
and  Brass  Cylinc 
Is  easily  set.  Is 
the  cheapest  and 
best  Force  Pump 
the  world  for  deep 
or  shallow  wells. 

Never  freezes 
winter.  Also 
manufacturers  JfY 
of  the 

rOLUMBTA 
’SteelWind  Mills 
Steel  Derricks,  BUCKEYE  Tank 
ami  Spray  Pumps,  BUC’KFVF  and 
GLOBE  Lawn  Mowers.  BUCKEYE 
Wrought  Iron  Fencing,  Cresting, 
etc.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


1854.— Established  39  Years.— 1893 

U.S, Solid  Wheel 

The  Old  Reliable 
HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

Gem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 

E3  EST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S. WIND  EN6INE  &  PUMP  CO. 

114  I?!™,-  St  R4TIVII.  IT.T,- 


UU  SODA  IV 
COILSPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT 

AND  ANTI  - RATTLER. 


Fast  selling;  always  gives  satisfaction.  No 
weight  on  horse.  Worth  twice  the  cost  for  conreo- 
free. 
sale. 


iencein  hitching  up.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  f 
Order  sample.  Price,  «1.50.  State  rights  for  sa 


THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  CO. 
Decatur.  III. 


SELLS  AT  SIGHT! 
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A  FEW  GRAPE  NOTES. 

September  11  — Notwithstanding  the 
seventy  of  las  winter  (20  degrees  below 
zero)  none  of  the  75  different  kinds  in 
The  Rural’s  collection  sustained  any 
serious  injury.  The  rosebugs  were  as 
numerous  as  ever,  but  t  ey  came  later 
by  a  few  days  than  usual,  so  that  those 
vines  which  bloomed  and  set  berries  the 
earliest  were  not  molested,  while  the 
later  blooms  were  entirely  destroyed. 

Purity  (from  Geo.  W  Campbell,  May, 
1888,)  bears  a  large,  round,  green  beriy, 
ripening  now.  Pulp  tender,  seeds  medium 
in  size  and  number,  juicy,  but  rather  too 
sour.  The  berries  do  not  cling  firmly 
to  the  stem. 

E  »rly  Victor  ripened  in  late  August, 
but  the  berr  es  were  destroyed  by  the 
bees  and  wasps. 

Pockiington  is  this  season  too  late. 
Niagara  has  never  before  borne  so  well 
or  borne  so  heavily  of  splendid,  perfect 
bunches. 

Concord  is  nearly  a  failure  this  season. 
The  bunches  are  loose  and  the  berries  do 
not  ripen  at  the  same  time. 

Cariotta  (Miner),  is  a  medium-sized 
green  grape  witn  considerable  bloom.  It 
may  fairly  rark  with  the  best  white 
grapes  of  Labrusca  origin— fully  as  good 
as  Colerain,  Hayes,  Diamond,  Esther  or 
Empire  State. 

Victoria  as  usual  bears  a  heavy  crop. 
It  usually  ripens  witn  Concord,  but,  like 
Pockiington  this  seabon,  is  too  late. 

Geneva  bears  a  full  crop,  but  though 
the  flavor  is  pure  it  is  not  of  high  quality. 

Wnite’s  Northern  Muscat  bears  neavily 
and  the  berries  are  about  ripe  now.  They 
are  part  green  and  part  lignt  dull  red. 
They  are  large,  round  and  showy ; 
the  pulp  is  tough  and  the  quality  foxy 
and  inferior. 

Cottage  ripens  later  than  usual  and 
unevenly,  there  being  many  green  or 
redcush  berries  in  most  of  tne  bunches. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  vigorous  variety  and 
is  never  harmed  by  the  severest  winters. 
Bees  are  destroying  the  ripe  berries  so 
that  there  will  be  no  perfect  bunches. 

Antoinette  (Miner)  bears  green  ber¬ 
ries  not  yet  ripe.  They  are  large  and 
sweet  and  the  pulp  is  tender. 

Empire  State  is  a  failure  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Tne  vine  is  not  hardy. 

Worden  is  this  year  earlier  than  Con¬ 
cord,  the  berries  larger,  the  bunches 
larger  and  ripening  well. 

Esther  is  a  green  grape  with  white 
bloom.  Berry  and  bunch  medium  size, 
quality  fair. 


fully  ripe.  It  is  green  with  bloom,  good 
quality,  a  little  foxy.  Pulp  tender  and 
somewhat  meaty. 

We  have  never  suffered  much  loss  in 
previous  years  from  bees  or  wasps  This 
season  scarcely  a  perfect  bunch  of  red  or 
black  grapes  has  been  gathered.  They 
leave  only  the  skin,  and  sometimes  a  part 
of  that  is  eaten.  Not  so  the  white  grapes. 
They  are  rarely  attacked  ;  at  aDy  rate 
they  have  not  yet  been  attacked.  Per¬ 
haps  their  time  will  come  later  when  the 
blacks  have  been  gathered  or  destroyed. 
We  cannot  account  for  this  in  any  otner 
way  than  by  assuming  that  the  bees  do 
not  see  the  bunches,  or.  seeing  them,  do 
not  recognize  them  as  grapes  of  just  as 
good  quality  as  the  blaeks  Or  is  it  that 
the  insect  or  bird  which  first  punctures 
the  berry  is  not  attracted  by  a  green 
color  ?  Or  do  these  birds  or  insects  as¬ 
sume  that  “white”  grapes  are  always 
green  and  sour  ? 

The  new  variegated  Japan  hop  vine 
is  now  a  striking  object.  It  his  densely 
covered  the  ground  for  a  space  of  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  the  variegation  is 
fine  and  distinct. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  was  shown  in  these 
columns  regarding  the  value  of  Maple- 
dale  Prolific  pop-corn  by  several  of  our 
contributors  who  have  raised  it.  The 
R.  N -Y.  wanted  an  opinion  of  its  own, 
and  accordingly  included  it  in  its  trials 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  claimed  in 
the  catalogues — among  them  those  of 
several  of  the  leading  seeds  firms — that 
it  is  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  pops ; 
that  the  ears  are  8  to  10  inches  long  ; 
that  10  ears  to  a  single  stalk  are  not  un¬ 
common  ;  that  the  plant  is  of  remark¬ 
ably  vigorous  growth,  the  stalks  often 
growing  six  feet  high. 

Our  Mapledale  was  planted  May  12. 
It  was  ready  to  harvest  September  8  It 
was  planted  in  a  friable  loam  after  re¬ 
ceiving  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  Mapes  potato  fertilizer  the 
analysis  of  wnich  does  not  differ  mater¬ 
ially  from  fertilizers  expressly  put  up 
for  corn.  It  averaged  six  feet  high — 
generally  without  suckers.  The  cata¬ 
logue  pictures  of  Mapledale  show  an  ear 
at  every  node.  Instead  of  that,  the  ears 
are  often  borne  in  clusters  and  too  near 
the  tops,  so  tnat  the  plants  lodge  readily. 
On  many  of  the  plants  there  were  as 
many  as  eight  sets,  but  there  were  few 


bitterness  of  the  skin  alluded  to  several 
weeks  ago  in  R  iralisms  might  be  due  to 
excessive  drought. 

A  dense  gray  netting  on  a  dark  green 
ground  ;  a  flesh  that  is  green  just  under¬ 
neath  the  rind  and  of  a  pumpkin  yellow 
may  be  said  of  the  new  Banquet  musk- 
melon,  introduced  by  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co  ,  of  this  city.  We  did  not  allude 
to  it  In  connection  with  our  remarks  re¬ 
garding  the  new  Melrose  for  the  reason 
that  the  first  to  ripen  were  overlooked 
until  they  were  decayed.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ripen  its  main  crop  later  than 
the  Melrose.  The  shape  is  round.  It  is 
a  heavy  hard  me’on  that  would  endure 
any  amount  of  shipping  roughage.  It  is 
nearly  round,  without  the  deep  sutures 
marking  the  sections  of  ordinary  melons, 
end  the  average  diameter  is  about  six 
inches.  The  seed  cavity  is  small  and 
the  flesh  thick.  One  melon  that  measured 
5%  inches  in  diameter  had  a  seed  cavity 
of  but  2%  inches.  It  is  rather  late 
(Sep  ember  15)  to  look  for  melons  of  high  J 
quality,  for  the  nights  are  cold  almost  to 
frostiness.  But  the  quality  is  excellent 
even  now,  as  good  perhaps  as,  or  even 
better  than,  any  other  muskmelon  we 
have  ever  eaten  so  late  in  tbe  season. 
Other  melons  in  the  neighborhood  (even 
tin*  best  in  appearance),  are  worthless 
because  the  true  musk-melon  flivor  has 
departed.  The  Banquet  vines  are  hardy 
and  prolific.  There  is  nothing  showy 
about  either  the  Banquet  or  Melrose,  but 
we  commend  both  varieties  for  family 
use. 

A  plate  of  Terra  Cotta  tomatoes  was 
placed  in  a  sunny  window  August  29. 
They  began  to  rot  not  until  September 
7.  The  apparent  softness,  sponginess, 
of  this  queer  tomato  is  due  to  the  fact* 
that  the  chief  seed  cavities  are  just  be¬ 
neath  the  skin,  the  fleshy  portions  being 
more  central.  But  the  skin  is  tough. 
While,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
poor  keeper  because  it  is  not  hard  and 
fimas  are  other  tomatoes,  it  is  in  reality 
an  excellent  keeper. 

Mr.  F.  C  Kevitt,  of  Athenia,  New 
Jersey,  kindly  sends  us  a  photograph  of 
a  D  amond  grape  vine  four  years  old  and 
bearing  40  perfect  bunches.  Mr.  Kevitt 
does  not  say  whether  these  bunches 
were  bagged  or  not,  or  whether  any¬ 
thing  was  done  to  prevent  rot  or  injuries 
from  rosebugs,  etc.  He  says  that  the 
I)  amond  is  “  the  best  flavored  and  most 
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FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  0  Of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  1.40 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng. 

HuBmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture.  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.26 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Hareourt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  Culture.  8trong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 
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Grape  Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  111.) .  1.50 
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Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 
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Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 60 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 80 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . 80 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozier . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  Tho  New.  Niven . 30 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  1.00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill  . 1.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

,  Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (2GPp. ;  ill.)  2.00 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.60 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard . 25 

Onion  Culture,  The  New  Greiner . 60 

Onlon-Ralslng.  Gregory . 30 

I  Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 
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Dairyman's  Manual.  Stewart .  2.01 
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Ensilage  and  Silos.  Coloord .  1.(8 
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Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.(8 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 1.61 
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Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn . 
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Accidents  and  Emergencies  Groff . JO 

Agrlcu  ture.  First  Lessons  In.  Gulley . 1.00 

Agriculture  Btorer.  (two  vols) .  6.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  Price  $2,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings . 1.50 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 

Botany, Lessons  in.  Gray.  (220  p.;  11L) . 1.60 


p  ants  with  more  than  three  good  ears, 
and  the  average  was  not  over  two.  No 
doubt  in  a  richer  soil  and  in  a  more 
favorable  season  more  of  the  sets  would 
have  developed  into  ears. 


productive  of  50  varieties  growing  in  my 
vineyard,  realizing  me  10  cents  per 
pound.  I  shall  harvest  this  season  over 
10  tons  of  Diamond  grapes.” 


Botany,  The  New.  Beal. . 25 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p.;  plates) . 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.  j  ill.) . 2.60 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . 30 


Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 


Eaton  bears  the  largest  bunches  and 
berries  of  any  variety  in  The  R.  N  -Y. 
collection,  and  the  vine  is  loaded.  It 
ripens  just  with  Worden.  But  for  the 
bees  a  crop  of  wonderfully  showy  fruit 
would  be  gathered.  Bat  the  berrries 
are  attacked  by  the  bees  as  they  ripen. 
Tne  quality  of  Eaton  is,  as  we  have 
often  stated,  not  high,  but  the  great  ber¬ 
ries  are  full  of  juice  and  a  tender  pulp 
which  releases  tne  seeds  readily.  It  is 
not  fair  to  call  the  Eaton  “a  diluted 
Concord,”  because  the  Eaton  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  free  of  fuxint  ss. 

Delaware  and  Berckmans  bloomed 
freely,  but  the  nlossoms  were  destroyed 
by  tne  rosebugs,  which  invariably  seek 
these  two  varieties  as  their  special  favor¬ 
ites. 

Witt  this  year  bears  well,  though  the 
berries  ripen  late.  They  are  from  large 
to  very  large  in  size,  green  with  some 
bloom.  An  objection  to  tbe  variety  is 
that  the  berries  vary  in  size. 

Moore  s  Early  ripened  and  were  gath¬ 
ered  (mainly  by  the  bees)  a  week  ago. 

Diamond  bears  heavily.  Not  yet  ripe. 
Berries  large,  bunches  medium.  It  is  a 
green  grape  with  some  bloom. 

Alice,  a  red  grape,  is  ripening.  Most 
of  tne  buds  and  blossoms  were  destroyed 
by  rosebugs.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Brighton  and  Wilder. 

Hayes  is  an  early  white  grape  now 


The  ears  average  from  seven  to  eiyht 
inches  in  length  and  from  1 M  to  l1-*  inch 
in  diameter.  The  rows  average  14, 
straight  and  close  together. 

The  following  letter,  which  we  are 
glad  to  publish,  needs  no  comment : 

Editor  Rural  New-Yorker: 

In  a  late  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I 
could  not  help  notlcl  g  among  the  Ruralisms  woat 
the  editor  has  to  say  regarding  the  White  Wo  der 
cucuinoer,  whicn  was  introduced  by  this  house.  I 
have  been  acquainted  witn  this  variety  fur  four 
years,  having  Urst  noticed  it  in  our  trial  grounds  In 
1890,  and  1  must  say  that  1  have  never  found  It  to  be 
the  least  bitter  to  the  taste,  and.  in  lact,  one  of  Us 
strong  points  with  ns  Is  that  it  has  not  so  muen  of 
the  green  tasie  as  Is  lounu  in  the  gre-n-skinned  va¬ 
rieties.  Ihe  other  day  a  sampie  each  ol  the  White 
Wonder  and  wnlte  Spine  cucumoers  was  brongut 
Into  the  office  just  in  prime  eating  condition.  One  of 
our  man  pared  them,  cutting  off  the  rind  or  skin 
aoont  tne  same  as  an  average  housewife  would,  and 
then  he  sliced  them  and  ha-  aed  the  s  Ices  to  several 
of  our  men,  not  tei.ing  them  wr.lcn  was  wn  ch.  With 
one  exception,  tney  ail  seemed  to  like  tne  White 
Spine  best,  aDd  when  asked  why,  they  replied  that 
there  was  something  lacking  about  the  Wmte  Won¬ 
der,  but  they  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  all  agreed 
that  they  could  not  taste  tne  least  signs  ol  any  bit¬ 
terness  in  It.  The  man  wno  seemed  to  like  It  best, 
upon  being  asked  why,  said  that  K  had  not  the  green 
taste  to  oe  foupd  In  the  green  varieties,  ana  the 
others,  upon  hearing  this,  remarked  tnat  that  was 
what  they  missed  when  tasting  the  two  varieties. 

The  White  Wonder  has  •*  neld  up  ”  better  tuan  any 
other  variety  we  nave  ever  grown  here  at  Fordhook, 
and  is  one  that  we  can  always  depend  on  even  when 
others  fall.  Yours  ver?  truly, 

HOWARD  M  EARL, 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  Sept.  24.  Mgr.  Fordnook  Farm. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Eirl  as  to  tae 
vigor  of  the  vines.  We  fancj  that  the 


PteceUaneottsi 

If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  yon  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  rignt  treatment 


Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge . 1.64 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozier . 30 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 40 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . 1.60 

Draining  for  Proflt  and  Health.  Waring . 1.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.. . 1.00 

Fertlllllzers.  Gregory . 40 


DON'T  LISTEN 
to  the  dealer  who  is  bent 
on  bigger  profits.  The 
thing  that  he  wants  you  to 
buy,  when  you  ask  for  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion,  isn't  “just  as  good.” 
Proof  of  this  is  easy.  The 
only  guaranteed  remedy 
for  the  ailments  of  woman¬ 
hood  is  the  “  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.”  If  it  ever  fails 
to  benefit  or  cure,  in  mak¬ 
ing  weak  women  strong 
or  suffering  women  well, 
you  have  your  money 
back. 

Anything  “just  as  good,”  or  as  sure  to 
bring  help,  could  be,  and  would  be,  sold  in 
just  that  way. 

This  guaranteed  medicine  is  an  invigora¬ 
ting,  restorative  tonic,  especially  adapted  to 
woman’s  needs  and  perfectly  harmless  in  any 
condition  of  her  system. 

It  builds  up,  strengthens,  regulates,  and 
cures. 

For  periodical  pains,  bearing-down  sensa¬ 
tions,  ulceration,  inflammation — every  thing 
that’s  known  as  a  “  female  complaint,”  it’s  a 
remedy  that’s  safe,  certain,  and  proved. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  K.  I.  8A4*K  &  SON,  183  Keade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In 
eluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves  Specialties—  Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson . 3.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 3.00 

Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 
Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  <520  p.;  Ul.)  4.00 

Home  Acre.  Roe .  1.50 

Home  Flortlculture.  Iter  ford .  1.54 

Home  Florist,  The.  Bong . . . 1.60 

Hop  Culture . 50 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 30 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  <400  p.;  111.) . 3.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) . 3.00 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) .  1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  &  Crozier. . 2.M 


Improving  the  Farm.  Davis  . I 

Insects  and  Insecticides  Weed .  ' 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p.;  ill.)  ! 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  111.) . 1 

Irrigation,  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  tewart.  I 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long  . 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . ? 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  ] 

Modltlcation  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozier. 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe . ! 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand .  I 

Ornamental  oarJenlng.  Long. . 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants  Crozier . 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner. . 

Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson . 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p. ;  111.) . 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . 

Kid  Bull  lngs  and  Farms  Of  Rats,  How  to. 

Pickett . 

Rhododendrons . . . 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  English. 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper  60c.) . 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey  , . 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Harttg . 

The  Rose:  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Ellwanger. 
The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall.. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler . 

Window  Gardening.  Mauv  Am.taor« . . 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
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transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1893. 


A  good  many  of  our  readers  experimented  last 
spring  with  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  to  pre- 
.vent  scab  on  potatoes.  This  is  a  very  important  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  hope  those  who  have  carried  the  experi¬ 
ment  through  will  report  results.  Tell  us  how  you 
used  the  solution — on  whole  or  cut  potatoes,  in  what 
soil  and  with  what  fertilizers,  how  long  the  crop  was 
planted  after  a  previous  crop  of  potatoes  had  been 
grown  in  the  same  soil,  and  what  was  the  prevalence 
of  scab  as  compared  with  that  in  crops  from  seed  not 
so  treated.  #  # 

The  season  for  manure-making  is  now  opening. 
What  sort  of  a  product  do  you  hope  to  manufacture  ? 
The  manure  maker  works  at  a  disadvantage  in  one 
sense.  He  can’t  possibly  palm  off  a  bogus  article  on 
his  customers  without  loss.  A  merchant  might  get 
rid  of  a  faded  piece  of  cloth  to  some  near-sighted  per¬ 
son,  but  the  manure-maker’s  customers  are  plants. 
Sell  them  faded  manure,  and  you  have  a  jaded  crop. 
If  you  can’t  keep  your  manure  covered,  get  it  on  to  the 
land  as  soon  as  you  can  after  you  clean  the  stable.  If 
it  must  be  leached,  let  the  leacliings  go  where  some¬ 
thing  is  to  grow.  *  # 

The  English  census  returns  show  that  ih  1891  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  2,082  male  and  152 
female  “knackers.”  A  “knacker,”  it  appears,  is  one 
who  slaughters  old  and  broken-down  horses,  cuts  the 
carcasses  into  suitable  pieces,  and  peddles  them  about 
for  feeding  city  dogs  and  cats.  Many  of  them  do 
quite  an  extensive  business.  This  is  a  new  trade  to 
most  Americans,  yet  why  not  a  legitimate  one  ?  Why 
should  dogs  and  cats  be  fed  on  food  that  would  relieve 
the  hunger  of  human  beings  ?  Better  give  them  what 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

*  * 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  Mr.  Roessle  finds 
it  profitable  to  feed  hotel  swill  to  his  hogs.  The  stuff 
is  sweet  and  the  hogs  have  a  good  range.  It  may  also 
be  a  good  thing  for  him  that  he  cannot  get  all  he 
wants.  We  will  guarantee  to  kill  any  herd  of  hogs  by 
feeding  them  on  this  same  swill.  To  do  it  we  would 
put  the  hogs  in  a  close,  filthy  pen,  hold  the  swill  until 
it  was  sour  and  fermented,  and  then  feed  all  we  could 
get  the  hogs  to  stuff  down.  That  would  be  abuse 
rather  than  use  of  a  good  thing,  and  the  same  thing 
holds  goods  of  any  other  food.  It  can  easily  be  spoiled 
by  careless  feeding.  #  # 

When  the  first  panic  of  low  grain  prices  began  to 
affect  the  English  farmers,  a  band  of  wise  men  at 
once  began  to  advocate  the  seeding  of  land  to  grass 
alone,  leaving  out  the  wheat  crop  entirely.  As  a 
result  3,000,000  acres  of  land  went  out  of  wheat — into 
grass.  The  argument  was  that  the  wheat  crop  would 
not  be  missed  as  the  labor  and  fertilizer  required  cost 
more  than  it  would  bring.  To-day  there  are  thousands 
of  farmers  in  this  country  who  might  well  heed  the 
same  advice.  Let  them  simply  drop  the  greater  part 
of  the  wheat  out  of  the  rotation  for  a  few  jrears,  and 
seed  to  grass  and  clover  alone.  Do  you  not  know  of 
men  who  would  be  better  off  for  doing  that  ? 

*  * 

Earlyt  in  the  season  complaints  were  loud  and 
many  of  scarcity  of  farm  help  in  the  Northwest,  and 
wages  averaged  $2  per  day.  Within  a  month  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  from  Chicago,  the  Twin  Cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  other  places  as  far  west  as 
Denver,  flocked  to  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas, 
soon  affording  a  surplus  of  help,  and  wages  rapidly 
sank  to  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  Even  at  these  figures 
many  of  the  thrashing  crews  were  forced  to  remain  idle, 
and  some  of  them  are  now  offering  to  thrash  for  one 
cent  a  bushel  all  around— a  cut  of  over  50  per  cent. 
Already  the  rush  cityward  has  begun,  and  thousands 
of  would-be  farm  hands  will  soon  swell  the  multitudes 
of  the  unemployed  in  towns  and  cities.  It  is  getting 
to  be  a  question  of  deep  import  in  political  economy 
whether  society  is  equitably  and  morally  bound  to 
provide  employment  for  all  ready  to  do  an  honest 


day’s  work  at  wages  sufficient  to  support  them  and 
those  dependent  on  them.  In  the  organization  of 
society,  have  not  the  original  rights  of  barbaric  man 
to  secure  a  livelihood  by  force,  if  necessary,  been 
abolished  for  the  general  advantage  ;  and  if  so,  is  not 
every  one  willing  and  able  to  earn  a  living  entitled  to 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  ?  Among  the  prominent 
socialistic  problems  which  have  of  late  been  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  nations,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important. 

*  * 

“All  that  machine  lacks  is  brains!”  said  a  man 
the  other  day,  in  trying  to  give  the  highest  eulogy  of 
a  new  implement.  He  was  about  right,  too,  but  his 
very  phrase  was  an  argument  why  some  men  should 
not  buy  it.  Why  ?  Because  they  do  not  seem  willing 
to  supply  the  brains  needed  to  properly  run  it.  It  is 
so  full  of  delicate  and  complicated  mechanism  that 
the  closer  it  comes  to  doing  complete  work  the  more 
does  it  need  brains.  That  is  why  a  class  of  tools  with 
few  parts  and  few  complications — requiring  brawn 
rather  than  brains — is  better  suited  to  many  farmers. 
What  a  tax  the  careless  farmer  pays  in  the  “  extras  ” 
needed  to  supply  the  parts  he  breaks  on  a  complicated 
machine. 

#  .  * 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
some  interesting  statistics  about  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  country  are  given. 
In  1892  there  were  62  schools  where  agriculture  was 
taught,  more  or  less.  There  were  1,159  instructors 
and  11,358  students,  of  whom  only  3,460  were  studying 
agriculture.  Last  year  3,311  students  graduated  from 
these  schools.  Since  the  Maryland  College  started  in 
1856,  3,333  students  in  all  have  graduated.  Therevenue 
for  conducting  these  colleges  in  1892  was  $3,432,908. 
As  to  experiment  stations,  there  were  54,  with  a  total 
revenue  of  $997,244.  The  station  with  the  largest  in¬ 
come  was  the  New  York  State,  at'  Geneva,  which  re¬ 
ceived  $68,500.  The  Ohio  Station  received  the  most 
for  farm  products  sold,  $6,019,  with  Missouri  next, 
$4,057.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at 
these  stations  was  491. 

*  * 

In  the  circular  of  a  manufacturer  of  lead  pencils  we 
are  told : 

The  greatest  cost  In  making  first-class  lead  pencils  Is  not  In  the 
wood,  even  when  the  smoothest  and  stralghtest  grained  Florida  cedar 
is  used,  nor  In  the  finishing  and  stamping  of  the  pencils,  though  the 
finest  varnish  and  purest  gold  are  used.  The  greatest  cost  Is  in  the 
time  and  labor  spent  In  manipulating  the  materials  of  which  the 
leads  are  made. 

How  many  farmers  realize  that  this  applies  with 
considerable  force  to  the  products  they  sell?  The 
chief  cost  is  in  the  labor  and  time  spent  on  the  crop. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  the  farmer  receives  poor  pay 
for  his  own  labor,  it  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  circumstance  or  other  made  that  labor  cost  too 
much.  Maybe  he  did  not  have  good  tools,  the  season 
was  perhaps  against  him,  he  got  behind  and  never 
caught  up  ;  he  lifted  on  the  butt  end  of  every  job  or 
did  not  grow  the  right  crop.  In  any  of  these  cases, 
labor  costs  too  much,  because  a  share  of  it  goes  for 
useless  things  and  that  labor  is  charged  against  him 
like  any  other. 

*  * 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  just  closed  a  hearing  on  the  tariff 
question  that  was  about  the  most  one-sided  affair  ever 
known  in  Washington.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  Administration  is  pledged  to  reduce  and  re¬ 
form  the  tariff,  and  that  so  large  a  majority  of  the 
people  voted  last  year  in  favor  of  such  reduction, 
almost  all  those  who  came  before  the  Committee 
argued  against  any  reduction  of  duties.  What  does 
this  mean  ?  Probably  that  those  who  favor  reduction 
mostly  kept  away.  Being  satisfied  that  the  tariff  will 
be  cut  anyway,  they  doubtless  thought  that  silence 
would  save  time  and  hasten  action.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  who  testified  generally,  stated  that  a  lower 
tariff  would  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  cut  the 
wages  of  employees.  When  Congress  reforms  the 
tariff,  we  shall  know  whether  this  is  a  great  bluff  or 
a  very  unpleasant  truth. 

*  * 

Four  years  ago  there  was  a  mighty  uprising  of 
farmers  through  the  Northwest  against  the  exactions 
of  the  “Cordage  Combine.”  State  and  Federal  legis¬ 
lation  against  it  was  urgently  demanded.  Mass  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  by  counties  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Among  the  most  practical 
suggestions  for  relief  was  one  urging  the  manufacture 
of  binding  twine  in  the  State  penitentiaries,  to  be  sold 
by  the  State  at  cost.  As  we  remember,  one  or  two  of 
the  States  at  once  embarked  in  the  business  ;  but 
Minnesota  refused  to  do  so.  Finally,  under  persistent 
pressure  from  the  farmers,  about  two  years  ago  the 
State  authorities  came  East  to  buy  the  necessary 
machinery ;  but  couldn’t  get  what  they  wanted,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  controlled  by  patents  owned  by  the 
Trust.  Ihey  bought  the  best  they  could,  however, 


went  home  and  started  a  twine  factory  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  Then  the  Minnesota  Thrasher  Company,  in 
order  to  utilize  convict  labor  for  the  benefit  of  farm¬ 
ers,  built  a  shop  inside  the  Stillwater  Penitentiary 
and  hired  all  the  convicts  they  could  get  to  turn  out 
thrashing  machines  for  farmers.  For  a  time  the  twine 
and  thrasher  business  “boomed  the  State  found  the 
penitentiary  a  source  of  revenue  and  even  secured  a 
lot  of  Federal  convicts  to  extend  the  business.  Then 
the  farmers,  urged  on  doubtless  by  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  discovered  that  they  had  conscientious  scruples 
about  buying  the  products  of  convict  labor,  and 
stopped  purchasing  twine  and  thrashers  made  by  it, 
and  accordingly  both  the  twine  and  thrasher  enter¬ 
prises  have  collapsed.  The  farmers  are  again  buying 
from  the  Trust  and  regular  makers  of  thrashers  and 
the  State  has  lost  its  revenue  from  the  convicts. 
Moreover,  it  has  a  lot  of  expensive  machinery  on  hand 
for  which  it  is  seeking  a  purchaser.  Sometimes  it 
seems  a  trifle  difficult — doesn’t  it  ? — to  manage  things 
so  as  to  suit  the  farming  population  permanently. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

There  comes  a  touch  of  sadness  In  the  air. 

The  days  are  growing  shorter,  and  the  sun 
Goes  down  behind  the  mountain  over  there, 

Like  some  belated  person— on  the  run 

To  leave  us  for  a  warmer  land— the  sky 

Is  overhung  with  haze;  the  smoke  hangs  curled 

Above  the  valley  homes  so  lazily 

And  full  of  drowsy  happiness;  the  world 

Lies  half  asleep.  We  think  of  olden  times, 

And  down  the  hall  of  memory  sof  .ly  ring 
Sad  echoes  of  the  long -forgotten  chimes, 

Rung  out  of  burled  hopes.  Reflections  wring 
A  sadness  from  the  heart,  and  eyes  are  wet 
From  some  unknown  despair  tnat  we  must  see 
Sweet  Nature  smiling  to  her  death,  and  yet 
There  comes  a  sense  of  happiness  to  me. 

That  though  fair  Autumn  kills,  yet  may  she  bring 
8afe  from  beneath  the  deptns  of  winter’s  snow 
All  the  bright  freshness  and  the  bloom  of  spring. 

Thus  in  their  ceaseless  round  the  seasons  gol 

What  splint  for  a  broken  promise  ? 

“  Room  at  the  top!”  In  the  ”  big  head.” 

Do  you  always  say  something  when  you  talk  ? 

Can’t  you  mix  a  ton  of  fertilizer  for  a  dollar? 

There  are  320  experiment  stations  in  the  world. 

The  true  husbandman  Is  both  a  husband  and  a  man. 

Kvek  try  running  the  buttermilk  through  a  separator  ? 

High-priced  products  are  well  grown  and  well  shown. 

Tobacco  is  the  “active  agent”  in  most  worm  medicines. 

There  are  some  fertilizers  that  need  to  be  dishorned  and  unleath¬ 
ered. 

The  Idea  conceived  by  our  friend  on  page  051  Is  as  sound  as  his 
grapes. 

The  “  weather  ”  dissolves  rocks.  It  will  dissolve  your  mower  if  you 
leave  It  outside. 

The  Interest  on  your  debt  Is  an  out  go  tax.  To  the  holder  of  your 
note  It  is  In  come. 

Think  of  Dorset  lambs  being  born  with  horns  as  large  as  those  on  a 
slx-weeks-old  calf! 

Wheat  has  been  a  special-purpose  grain,  but  cheap  prices  raise  it 
to  the  rank  of  general. 

We  are  all  protectionists  when  It  comes  to  a  berry  plant  in  winter. 
At  least  we  ought  to  be. 

The  egg  crop  does  not  exhaust  the  farm.  They  will  not  come  from 
an  exhausted  hen’s  crop. 

Whenever  you  strike  a  hill  of  potatoes  where  the  tubers  are  extra 
large  and  fine— save  them  for  seed. 

Another  short  clover  seed  crop  In  prospect.  The  drought  caused 
many  a  seed  crop  to  be  cut  for  feed. 

“The  bravest  are  the  tenderest.”  That  Is  why  the  Games  are  the 
best  lighters  and  also  best  for  eating. 

Is  Mr.  Shepherd’s  record  of  110  pullets  from  334  eggs  actually  put 
under  hens  above  the  average  or  not? 

Have  you  ever  tried  that  plan  of  cutting  dry  stalks  into  the  silo— 
wetting  them  as  they  go?  If  so,  tell  us  about  It! 

About  the  only  thing  that  Is  “  strong  from  the  ground  up  ”  is  coffee. 
Most  other  things  are  made  weaker  by  being  ground. 

When  you  “can’t  get  a  statement  through  your  head  ’  don’t  put  all 
the  blame  on  your  head.  The  statement  may  not  be  sharp  enough. 

In  1892  the  agricultural  colleges  cost  *3.432,107,  and  turned  out  311 
agricultural  graduates.  Are  these  young  persons  worth  the  *11,000 
they  each  cost  ? 

Some  men  spend  their  best  efforts  trying  to  expand  seven  quarts  so 
they  will  pass  for  a  peck.  What  shall  it  benefit  a  man  if  he  stuffs  his 
product  with  wind  and  pumps  the  life  out  of  his  reputation? 

A  man  might  pick  *5  worth  of  fruit  from  a  tree  and  then  refuse  to 
put  five  cents’  worth  of  manure  back.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  that 
anyway?  You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell,  for  there  are  plenty  about. 

Does  the  success  of  the  Ponderosa  tomato  depend  upon  bigness  ? 
Has  it  anything  but  the  novelty  of  a  big  size  to  carry  It  through? 
Does  bulk  alone  last?  That  is  something  for  you  to  ponder  o’er,  sir.’i 
The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  is  to  have  a  Professor  of  Bac¬ 
teriology  In  Mr.  H.  L.  Russel,  who  has  studied  in  the  best  laboratories 
In  Europe.  He  will  take  the  fermentations  of  milk  for  a  special  study. 

A  FRIEND  in  Connecticut  says  he  paid  for  his  l  arls-green  gun  by 
working  for  others— putting  on  “green”  for  *1  an  acre.  There  Is  money 
In  that,  and  it  Is  just  as  legitimate  as  working  out  with  planter  or 
digger. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  sheep,  that  floats  them  from  the  first 
hard  frost  till  snow;  when  other  plants  fall  into  their  deep  sleep, 
there  is  one  friend  on  which  the  sheep  may  grow,  and  put  on  fat  to 
round  its  portly  shape,  this  tide  and  friend  alike  are  found  in  rape. 

Now  J.  Sterling  Morton, 

That’s  right,  sir— just  shorten 
Each  Congressman's  quota  of  seed. 

We  know  vou  are  tough,  sir, 

So  don’t  take  a  bluff,  sir, 

But  pare  them  right  off,  sir,  with  speed. 

The  poultry  department  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
seems  to  be  in  excellent  hands.  We  understand  that  a  pure  wild 
gobbler  has  been  procured  for  experiments  In  crossing.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  what  this  wild  blood  will  do  for  tame  turkeys. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Tiik  growing  of  the  seeds  of  sugar  beets  in  France 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  scientific  possibilities 
of  agriculture.  The  object  was  to  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sugar  in  the  beets  and  seed  growers  went 
about  it  just  as  they  would  have  tried  to  increase  the 
dairy  capacity  of  a  breed  of  cows.  The  plan  was  to 
select  for  seed  only  the  beets  that  gave  a  high  analysis 
of  sugar  and  to  feed  them  just  the  right  sort  of  fertil¬ 
izer.  To  produce  the  seed  crop  of  France  requires 
25,000  mothers — as  the  seed  beets  are  called.  These 
“mothers”  are  all  selected  beets,  each  of  which 
has  been  sampled  and  analyzed.  A  small  bit  of  each 
is  taken  out  with  a  gouge  and  tested  for  sugar,  and 
only  those  that  show  a  high  analysis  are  planted.  No 
.  stable  manure  is  used  for  growing  this  seed,  but  care¬ 
fully  prepared  chemicals  are  mixed  on  the  farm.  As 
a  result  of  this  careful  work,  continued  year  after 
year,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beet  crop  has  been 
increased  by  nearly  five  per  cent,  while  the  total 
weight  of  the  crop  has  been  at  least  maintained.  The 
beets  have  simply  been  bred  to  produce  more  sugar, 
filie  French  government  has  always  encouraged  such 
improvement — by  legislation  if  necessary.  Sugar 
makers  pay  a  tax  on  their  product,  but  if  the  amount 
per  100  pounds  of  beets  runs  above  a  given  standard, 
they  pay  no  taxes  on  the  increase.  This  is  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  breed  and  feed  better  beets. 

X  X  t 

Ihk  French  have  followed  somewhat  similar  meth¬ 
ods  in  improving  the  potato.  France  ranks  second  in 
the  amount  of  her  potato  crop — Germany  alone  pro¬ 
ducing  more.  The  crop  there  is  used  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  that  are  practically  unknown  here,  so  that  the 
quality  of  the  potato,  its  percentage  of  starch  and 
other  dry  matters,  is  almost  as  important  as  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  beets.  M.  Ain6  Girard  has,  for  the  past  10 
years,  been  at  work  to  increase  not  only  the  gross  yield 
of  potatoes,  but  the  percentage  of  starch  also.  Im¬ 
provement  has  resulted,  as  with  the  beets,  from  both 
breed  and  feed.  He  has  selected  seed  from  the  most 
vigorous  and  productive  hills  of  a  variety  noted  for  its 
high  per  cent  of  starch.  Whole  tubers  were  planted 
and  chemical  fertilizers  alone  used.  These  are  but 
illustrations  of  the  progress  scientific  men  are  making 
by  working  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Nature. 

X  X  X 

Among  the  numerous  causes  assigned  for  the  grow- 
ing  depression  in  trade,  transportation  and  commerce 
of  recent  years,  which  has  reached  a  climax  during  the 
current  financial  panic,  how  many  have  given  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  to  the  increasing  distress  of  late  years 
among  farmers  ?  Hardly  one.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
no  other  single  cause,  and  probably  not  all  other 
causes  combined,  have  contributed  so  much  towards 
the  present  business  collapse.  When  agriculture,  in 
which  over  30,000,000  of  our  people,  or  nearly  half  the 
population,  are  engaged,  is  prosperous,  and'  the  farm¬ 
ers  get  good  prices  for  their  products,  every  other  in¬ 
dustry  thrives,  chiefly  because  farmers  have  plenty  of 
money  to  make  extensive  purchases  and  thus  give  an 
impetus  to  all  kinds  of  business.  Mills,  factories  and 
workshops  run  over-time,  trade  flourishes,  purchases 
are  heavy  and  collections  easy  ;  rail  and  water  lines 
are  taxed  to  their  utmost ;  workmen  are  in  demand  a p 
high  wages,  money  is  “easy,”  and  seeks  employment 
with  confidence,  and  the  whole  country  is  joyful  and 
j  ubilant.  At  the  close  of  the  war  farm  products  brought 
such  prices  that  every  farmer’s  pocket-book  was  ple¬ 
thoric,  and  his  purchases  of  manufactured  goods  so 
many,  varied  and  expensive  that  hundreds  of  factories 
had  to  run  day  and  night  to  supply  his  demands.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  era  of  prosperity  in  the  history  of 
the  country  ?  Did  farm  products  ever  before  or  since 
bring  such  high  prices  ?  These  soon  began  to  decline, 
however,  and  with  them  fell  off  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmers,  and  the  era  of  extraordinary  national 
prosperity  began  to  wane.  The  proportion  of  the 
population  engaged  in  farming  also  commenced  to 
diminish.  In.  1870,  52  per  cent  of  all  the  males  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  were  employed  in  agriculture  ;  in 
1880  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  49  per  cent,  and  it  is 
only  about  45  per  cent  to-day. 

X  X  X 

Foa  upwards  of  15  years— 1878  to  1893— all  the  chief 
agricultural  products  have  been  declining  in  price; 
although  there  have  been  occasional  fluctuations  in 
favorable  times  and  places,  still  the  plane  of  prices  at 
the  close  of  each  year  has  been  lower  than  at  its  open- 
cost  of  production,  however,  has  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  as  most  of  the  great  labor-saving 
devices  had  been  introduced  before  1878.  While  the 
cost  of  production  has  not  been  materially  reduced 
since  1875,  according  to  statistics  carefully  compiled 
by  the  New  York  Sun,  prices  for  staple  farm  products 
averaged  82  per  cent  higher  during  the  five  years  end¬ 
ing  with  1875  than  now.  This  has  been  especially  the 
case  as  regards  the  five  staples— corn,  wheat,  oats, 
nay  and  cotton,  which  occupy  195,000,000  out  of  the 
400,000,000  acres  now  devoted  to  staple  crops. 


The  following  table,  shows,  in  five-year  averages, 
the  gold  value  per  acre,  in  the  local  markets,  of  the 
products  of  these  five  staple  articles  since  1860,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  value,  with  average  yields,  of  an  acre 
under  such  staples  in  1893  at  current  prices  : 

GOLD  VALUE  OF  AN  ACRE’S  PRODUCT. 


Corn .  $12.84 

Wheat .  13.16 

Oats .  10.92 

Hay . 

Cotton . 

Totals .  $78.21 

Average  per  acre . $15.64 


1866-70. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

..  $12.84 

$11.30 

$9.62 

$10.25 

$8.81 

,.  13.16 

11.90 

12  00 

10  20 

9.07 

. .  10.92 

9.81 

8  68 

9.17 

7.60 

,.  13.28 

14.38 

11.57 

11.15 

10.19 

.  28.01 

28.55 

17.65 

15.63 

13.84 

.  $7S.21 

$75.94 

$59.42 

$56.40 

$49.44 

.  $15.64 

$15.19 

$11.88 

$11.28 

$9.89 

1893. 

$8.35 

6.00 

5.75 

10.00 

10.65 

$40.75 

$8.15 


It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  30,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  farms  of  the  country  have  for  the 
last  eight  years  received,  on  an  average,  no  more  than 
laborers’  wages  and  could  therefore  purchase  only 
bare  necessaries.  What  wonder  therefore  that  all 
other  industries  have  shared  in  the  financial  stringency 
so  widely  prevalent  among  the  most  numerous  class 
of  workers  in  the  nation. 

X  X  X 

The  cost  of  production  having  been  deducted  from 
the  selling  price,  the  acre  revenue  for  the  staple  crops 
from  1866—70  was  $7.59  or  93  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1893  ;  from  1871-75  it  was  $7.04  or  86  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1893  ;  from  1876-80  it  was  $3.73  or  46  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1893  ;  from  1881-85  it  was  $3.13  or  38 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1893,  and  from  1886-90  it  was 
$1.74  or  21  per  cent  greater  than  in  1893.  Moreover, 
in  the  above  statistics  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
reduction  in  the  value  of  animals  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  things  produced  on  the  fax-ms  of  the 
country.  As  there  are  206,000,000  acres  under  staple 
crops  this  year,  the  power  of  the  farmers  to  make 
purchases  is  $1,563,000,000  less  than  it  would  be  if  they 
received  the  prices  of  1866-70  ;  $1,450,000,000  less  than 
if  they  got  the  prices  of  1871-75  ;  $768,000,000  less  than 
if  they  secured  the  prices  from  1876-80;  $645,000,000  less 
than  if  they  scooped  in  the  prices  from  1881-85,  and  $358,- 
000,000  less  than  if  they  enjoyed  the  prices  from  1886- 
90.  These  are,  of  course,  round  figures,  but  do  they 
not  afford  ample  ground  for  reflection  as  affecting  the 
present  business  depression  throughout  the  country  ? 

t  X  X 

Trustworthy  information  from  Germany  indicates 
that  the  hop  crop  is  15,700,000  metric  pounds,  or  one- 
third  of  the  output  of  1892,  less  this  year  than  last. 
For  years  this  country  has  been  exporting  more  hops 
than  it  has  been  importing,  and  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  three  times  as  much  have  been 
exported  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1892.  Al¬ 
ready  five  car-loads  of  this  year’s  crop  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  London,  and  Germany 
expects  to  be  a  heavy  importer  from  this  and  other 
countries.  The  crops  have  been  excellent  in  yield 
and  quality  in  Austria,  England  and  Belgium,  and 
though  the  New  York  crop  is  short  in  this  country, 
those  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  abundant,  and  all  are 
above  the  average  in  quality.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  crop  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  40,000,000 
pounds,  a  gain  of  4,000,000  pounds  ;  and  the  world’s 
total  production  will  reach  146,000,000  metric  pounds 
— a  net  deficit  of  7,000,000  pounds  from  last  year. 
Foreign  hops  are  imported  not  on  account  of  their 
price,  but  of  their  peculiar  quality.  From  present 
indications  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  hops  should 
be  a  remunerative  crop  this  year  ;  though  they  may 
not  bring  the  extravagant  profits  realized  in  some  for¬ 
mer  years. 

XXX 

How  many  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent, 
cost  and  importance  of  the  levees  along  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  ltiver  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  ? 
The  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  cover  19,- 
065,000  acres,  or  29,790  square  miles.  If  under  culti¬ 
vation,  they  could  produce  cotton  enough  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  world,  and  sugar  and  rice  enough  to 
satisfy  the  United  States,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  not 
over  2,750,000  acres,  or  barely  one-seventh,  are  culti¬ 
vated,  although  every  acre  should  be  producing  crops 
when  the  levee  problem  is  solved.  Since  the  war 
there  have  been  expended  on  the  levees  of  the  above 
three  States  $42,103,968,  or  nearly  $1,500,000  annually, 
although  little  substantial  work  was  done  prior  to 
1882.  The  United  States  government  has  guai-anteed 
$1,500,000  a  year  towards  the  completion  of  the  work, 
while  the  States,  districts  and  parishes  affected  con¬ 
tribute  about  $2,750,000  more,  making  total  annual 
appropriations  of  $4,250,000,  and  as  three  new  levee 
districts  have  lately  been  organized,  the  revenue  is 
sure  to  be  increased,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  estimate  for 
the  future  an  income  of  $4,500,000  annually,  even  if 
the  United  States  should  fail  to  be  more  liberal.  So 
earnest  are  some  of  the  parishes  that  they  submit  to 
a  tax  of  3  ]4  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  their 
property,  for  levee  purposes,  without  a  murmur. 
Mississippi  has  by  far  the  best  levee  system  to  date, 
not  a  single  crevasse  having  occurred  in  it  for  the 
last  two  years.  The  Louisiana  levees  are  from  three 
to  four  times  longer,  and  injuries  from  crevasses  are 


much  more  frequent  and  disastrous.  Arkansas  has 
only  recently  begun  levee  building,  and  her  entire 
system  is  very  weak  and  defective.  Since  the  war 
the  total  losses  by  flooding  the  rich  bottom  lands 
have  aggregated  $87,015,260,  the  heaviest  single  loss 
having  been  in  1882,  when  it  amounted  to  $27,238,000. 
All  along  the  farmers  and  planters  have  been  by  far 
the  chief  sufferers.  The  season  for  levee  construc¬ 
tion  is  now  beginning,  and  the  work  will  be  pushed 
more  vigorously  than  ever  before,  and  at  the  next 
high  water  the  levees  will  be  in  better  condition  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

X  X  t 

Last  Saturday  the  great  scrub  race  on  horse-back, 
bicycle,  railroad  cars  and  foot  was  begun  at  noon  by 
from  100,000  to  150,000  people  into  the  Cherokee 
Strip  for  the  settlement  of  the  territory.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  a  disgrace  to  the  age  which  practiced 
it,  and  a  shame  to  the  govei-nment  which  not  only 
tolerated  but  promoted  it.  It  put  the  “  boomers” 
and  “sooners,”  the  land  speculators  and  grabbers,  the 
railroad  officials  and  their  protegees,  the  roughs, 
toughs  and  rustlers  in  possession  of  the  valuable  parts 
of  a  territory  65  miles  wide  and  185  miles  long,  while 
the  honest  farmers  who  intended  to  settle  there  and 
develop  the  country  were  shut  out  altogether,  or  had 
to  rest  content  with  poor  and  almost  worthless  loca¬ 
tions.  The  present  disgraceful  method  of  settlement 
was  inaugurated  only  four  years  ago  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Oklahoma,  and  each  successive  experience  with 
it,  in  the  settlement  of  that  territory,  as  well  as  of 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  lands  and  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip,  has  more  glaringly  shown  its  gross  faults  and 
defects.  Under  it  the  occupation  of  the  “boomer” 
has  become  a  trade.  He  is  not  seeking  a  home,  but 
merely  an  incomplete  title  to  land  to  be  sold  to  actual 
settlers.  He  is  a  mere  interloper  between  the  latter 
and  the  government.  He  may  rush  in  first  by  means 
of  a  good  horse,  but  he  prefers  to  get  in  the  night 
before  as  a  “  sooner.”  Even  if  convicted,  what  cares 
he  ?  He  doesn’t  intend  to  “prove  up,”  but  merely  to 
sell  to  some  “  tenderfoot”  or  greenhorn. 

X  X  X 

It  was  this  disreputable  class  mainly,  and  their 
friends  and  frequent  partners,  the  land  speculators 
and  railroads,  that  clamored  for  the  opening  of  the 
country  and  forced  through  at  Washington  the  legis¬ 
lation  under  which  it  was  made.  The  selection  of 
town  sites  by  the  government  instead  of  by  the  set¬ 
tlers,  the  surveying  of  plots  and  farms  beforehand,  the 
establishment  of  registry  offices,  and  the  rough-and- 
tumble  scrub-race  method  of  opening  the  country 
were  all  brought  about  by  them  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  for  the  defeat  and  disappointment  of  all  honest 
home-seekers.  Again,  every  fourth  square  mile  was 
reserved  by  the  government  for  schools,  colleges  and 
Indians,  but  these  reservations  were  not  marked,  and 
the  settlers  who  took  them  up  are  destined  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  men  who  will  actually  build  the 
towns  will,  for  the  most  part,  each  have  to  pay  $200 
to  $2,000  for  a  good  plot,  and  the  farmers  who  will 
develop  the  country  will  have  also  to  pay  to  specula¬ 
tors  about  as  much  for  each  quarter  section.  Small 
wonder  that  there  is  already  a  mighty  exodus  of  the 
outraged  would-be  settlers;  that  the  new  country  be¬ 
gins  its  career  amid  bitterness,  wrath  and  bloodshed  ; 
that  over  25,000  lawsuits  are  already  threatened,  and 
that  the  whole  land  grab  game  is  cons.dered  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  our  land  system. 


NOVELTIES  AND  STAPLES. 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Fall  cataloKue  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  Specialties  are  Wilder  Early  pear,  Royal  Church  rasp¬ 
berry,  Idaho  pear,  Lincoln  Coreless  pear,  Saratoga  plum,  Elberta 
peach,  etc.  Grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
are  also  offered. 

Henry  a.  Dukek,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  tasty,  amply  illustrated 
catalogue  of  hardy  bulbs  of  all  kinds  for  fall  planting;  bulbs  for  house 
and  greenhouse,  roses  for  forcing,  palms,  ferns,  and  llnally  small 
fruits.  It  Is  an  excellent  catalogue  and  an  excellent  house. 

Hingee  &  GONARD  Co.,  WEST  Grove,  Pa.— “  Our  Now  Autumn 
Guide  ”  Is  a  catalogue  of  the  above  Arm’s  •*  bulbs,  roses,  plants  and 
flowering  shrubs.” 

JAS.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co..  15  JOHN  St.,  New  York.— A  beautiful 
catalogue  of  bulbs  for  autumn  planting  outside  and  Inside,  miscella¬ 
neous  bulbs  and  roots;  flower  seeds  for  fall  and  winter  sowing  in 
frames  and  greenhouse;  palm  seeds,  etc.  Bulbs  are  offered  in  collec¬ 
tions  from  $1.53  for  81)  assorted  bulbs,  to  $25  for  cases  of  500  tulips,  200 
hyacinths  or  1,200  mixed  bulbs. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  o.— a  fall 
catalogue  of  all  sorts  of  bulbs,  singly,  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  thou¬ 
sand,  or  In  cheap  collections;  winter  flowering  and  ornamental  plants 
such  as  begonias,  carnations,  crotons,  cyclamens,  dracmnas,  ferns, 
palms,  roses;  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  hardy  shrubs,  vines,  etc.; 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries. 

“  Scenes  from.  Every  Land  ”  is  the  appropriate  title  of  the  llnost 
book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  examined.  It  Is  11x14  Inches  In  size  and 
contains  not  less  than  500  engravings  from  photographs  presented  in  a 
most  forcible  way  by  flrst-class  typography  and  printing.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  Is  by  Gen.  Low  Wallace,  and  descriptions  of  many  of  the  fas¬ 
cinating  scenes  are  by  such  writers  as  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  editor  of 
The  Outlook  (Christian  Union),  Henry  Watterson,  Edward  Everett 
Hale  and  many  other  distinguished  writers.  The  paper  is  very  heavy 
and  sapercalendered,  and  the  heavy  volume,  or  portfolio  rather,  Is 
elegantly  bound.  It  Is  Indeed  an  educational  work  of  the  finest  merit. 
We  see  In  It  many  of  the  mott  distinguished  scenes  In  the  world; 
scenes  that  educated  people  travel  far  and  wide  to  see.  It  Is  educa¬ 
tional  to  children,  presenting  the  scenes  In  such  a  way  as  to  render 
their  history  more  impressive  and  Instructive.  The  descriptions  are 
ably  written  and,  In  a  condensed  form,  give  a  surprising  amount  of 
Information.  While  It  presents  many  of  the  most  celebrated  scenes 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  it  does  not  neglect  American  scenes  of 
beauty  or  special  Interest.  It  Illustrates,  too,  photographically,  many 
of  the  famous  paintings  and  6tatues  In  the  art  galleries  of  Paris, 
London,  Rome,  Florence,  etc.  It  Is  In  fact,  as  the  publishers  claim,  a 
good  deal  like  having  the  world  before  you  in  your  own  home,  with 
the  greatest  travelers  and  lecturers  to  talk  to  you  about  It.  The 
work,  which  we  heartily  and  fully  commend  to  our  readers,  Is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  of  Springfield,  O. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CLEVER  WATCH  THE  TREND 
OF  THE  TIMES. 

R -5.  CLEVER  laughed  over  her  book  at  inter¬ 
vale,  so  spontaneously  that  Mr.  Clever  smiled 
in  rfsponse  to  the  fun,  though  he  had  no  idea  as  to  its 
character.  It  was  the  week  before  they  meant  to  go 
to  the  Fair. 

“  Eh  !  what  is  it,  Mathilde  ?  ”  as  the  laughter  again 
bubbled  forth. 

“  Tnls  description  of  the  manse  in  ‘The  Little 
Minister  ’  ‘The  manse  stands  high,  with  a  sharp  eye 
on  all  the  town  Every  back  window  in  the  Tene¬ 
ments  has  a  glint  of  it,  and  so  the  back  of  the  Tene¬ 
ments  is  always  better  behaved  than  the  front.  *  * 
And  Beaitie  spoke  for  more  than  himself  when  he 
said,  “  Dagon  that  manse  !  I  never  gie  a  swear  but 
there  it  is  glowering  at  me.”  ’  ” 

“Dm!  who  is  the  fellow  that  is  responsible  for  all 
that?  Understands  human  nature  toLerably  well.” 

“His  name  is  Barrie;  and  they  say  this  was  the 
book  ot  last  year.” 

Bf  th  adrir*  ss  themselves  to  their  read;ng  again. 
Presently  Mrs.  Clever :  “  Listen  to  this,  Solomon, 
about  calling  the  minister.  ‘  Looks  like  a  genius, 
does  he?’  says  the  Doctor.  ‘Well,  then,’  said  he, 

‘  dinna  vote  for  him,  for  my  experience  is  that  there’s 
nae  folk  sic  idiots  as  them  tbat  looks  like  geniuses.’ 

“  *  Sai,’  Lucy  said,  ‘  it’s  a  gude  thing  we’ve  settled, 
for  I  enjryed  sitting  like  a  judge  upon  them  so  muekle 
that  I  sair  doubt  it  was  kind  o’  sport  to  me.’  Here's 
another  bit : 

“  ‘  I  cannot  help,’  said  the  Egyptian  with  dignity, 

1  your  not  liking  my  face.’  rl  hun,  with  less  dign  ty, 

‘  There  is  a  splotch  of  mud  on  your  own,  little  minis¬ 
ter  ;  it  came  off  the  divit  you  flung  at  the  captain  ’ 

“With  this  womanish  revenge  she  tripped  past  him. 
It  was  not  the  mud  on  his  face  that  distressed  him, 
nor  even  the  hand  that  had  flung  the  divit.  It  was  the 
word  ‘  little,’  Gavin's  shortness  had  grieved  him  all 
his  life.  There  had  been  times  when  he  tried  to  keep 
the  secret  from  himself.  In  bis  boyhood  he  bad  soughu 
a  remedy  by  getting  his  large  comrades  to  stretch  him. 
In  the  pulpit  he  looked  darkly  at  his  congregation 
when  he  asked  them  who,  by  taking  thought,  could 
add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  In  his  bedroom  he  has 
stood  on  a  footstoo'  and  surveyed  himself  in  a  mirror, 
So  the  E,  yptian  had  put  a  hairpin  into  his  pride  !  ” 

“  Is  it  a  novel,  Mathilde  ?  ” 

“  A  novi  1  pure  and  simple,  Solomon.  Yet  not  so 
simpie,  that  it  is  not  quite  tne  cleverest  thing  Ive  seen 
lately.” 

“  Read  on  a  little,  and  lets’  see  bow  it  pans  out  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Clever  read  on  about  the  little  minister’s 
quarrel  with  bis  conscience  over  the  gypsy’s  cloak, 
and  its  final  re-appearance  in  Thrums  as  two  pairs  of 
Sabbath  bree  s  for  James  and  Andrew  Baxter;  next 
about  the  minister’s  first  memorable  sermon  against 
women,  introduced  by  Waster  Lunny's  dispute  with 
his  wife  about  Sabbath  shoon,  and  his  struggle  with 
Ezra. 

“Him  tbat  is  forced  by  a  foolish  woman  to  wear 
genteel  hastic- sided  boot  ,  canna  forget  them  till  he 
takes  th  m  off  Whiur’n  the  extra  reverence  in  wear¬ 
ing  twa  sizes  ower  sma’?  ” 

“It  mayna  be  mair  reverent,”  suggested  Birse, 
“  but  it’s  grand,  and  you  canna  expect  to  be  baith 
grand  and  comfortable.” 

I  reminded  them  that  they  were  speaking  of  Mr. 
Dishart. 

“  You  will  find  my  text,”  he  says,  in  his  piercing 
voice,  “  in  the  eightn  chapter  of  Ez-a  ” 

“And  at  thae  words,”  said  Wascer  Lunny,  “my 
heart  gae  a  louo,  for  Ezra  is  an  unco  ill  book  to  find  ; 
ay,  and  so  is  It  ith.” 

“I  kent  the  books  of  the  Bible  by  heart,”  said 
Elspeth,  “  when  I  was  a  sax  year-auld.” 

“So  did  I,”  said  Waster  Lunny,  “  and  I  ken  them 
yet,  except  when  I’m  hurried.  Tnere  was  a  kind  of 
competit’on  amang  the  congregation  who  would  lay 
hand  on  it  first.  Ay,  there  was  Ruth  when  she  wasna 
wanted,  but  Ez-'a,  dagon't,  it  looked  as  if  Ezra  had 
jumped  clean  out  o’  the  Bible  !  Ay,  you  may  scowl  at 
me,  Elspetn,  but  as  far  ba>‘k  as  I  can  mind  Ezra  has 
done  me.  Many  a  time  afore  I  start  for  the  kirk,  I 
take  my  Bible  to  a  quiet  place  and  look  Ezra  up  In 
the  very  pew  I  say  c»,nny  to  mysel’  ‘Ezra,  Nebemiau, 
Esther,  Jib,’  which  should  be  a  help,  but  the  moment 
the  minister  gives  out  that  awful  book,  away  goes 
Ezra  like  the  Egyptian.” 

“  The  minister  had  the  face  of  one  using  bad  words,” 
said  the  post.  “  He  didna  swear,  of  course,  but  that 
was  the  face  he  had  on.” 

“  1  missed  it,”  said  Waster  Lunny,  “  for  I  was  in  full 
cry  after  Ezra,  with  the  sweat  running  down  my  face.” 


By  this  time  Mr.  Clever  was  so  interested  that  it 
was  difficult  to  tear  him  away  from  the  Little  Minister 
for  needed  repose.  Together  they  laughed  over  the 
deft  raps  at  common  failings  given  by  the  author. 
Together  they  stood  in  the  glen  and  saw  the  marriage 
over  the  tongs  revealed  by  the  white  glare  of  the 
lightning  ;  together  they  held  their  breath  over  the 
abduction  of  the  half-made  wife  ;  together  they 
struggled  through  the  awful  storm  with  Gavin. 
Together  they  exultfd  when  Babbie’s  good  fortune, 
and  the  love  which  Rjb  Dow  and  Lang  Tammas  bore 
the  Little  Minister  kept  all  knowledge  of  evils  befall¬ 
ing  from  Gavin’s  mother,  and  brought  about  the 
happiest  culmination  of  the  breathless  rush  of  events. 
Together  they  sympathized  with  the  quiet  dominie 
whose  life  tragedy  lay  behind  and  about  the  other 
happier  tale 

“  I  say,  that’s  immense,”  was  Mr.  Clever’s  character¬ 
istic  comment  at  the  close.  “  I  never  before  thought 
a  novel  worth  the  time  spent  on  it.  When  you  have 
anything  else  as  good,  count  me  in.” 

“  I  see  Mr.  Barrie  has  a  new  book  just  out,  ‘  A 
Tillyloss  Scandal,’  I  think  is  the  title.  I  wonder  if 
you  wouldn’t  like  that  ?”  said  Mrs.  Clever  insinuat¬ 
ingly.  MYRA  V.  NOBYS. 

A  HAPPY  HOME. 

F  the  strength  of  the  nation  Tes  in  the  homes  of  the 
land  ;  if  woman  is  queen  of  the  home,  it  follows 
that  she  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  human  responsibilities.  Does  she  occupy  it 
well  ? 

For  the  most  part,  yes  :  the  home  is  kept  tidy,  the 
fare  good,  and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  are  diligently  sought.  But  are  these 
fruits  of  her  love  never  frost-bitten  ere  gathered,  or 
snowed  under  later  by  giving  vent  to  annoyance  from 
petty  worries  along  the  way  ?  We  must  confess  that 
they  sometimes  are.  But  where  is  the  remedy  for 
this  drawback  of  nerves  unstrung  by  overreaching 
care  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  discernment  of  duty  ; 
for,  indeed,  much  that  is  superfluous  passes  for  duty. 
The  ballot  is  not  necessary  to  a  much  needed  reform 
in  this  line  Custom-bou^d  and  fashion-swayed — how 
few  exercise  the  judgment  God  has  given  them,  or 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  will  to  these 
chief  rulers  ?  Are  we  afra’d  to  let  go  of  our  care  and 
cast  it  upon  Him  who  careth  for  us,  for  fear  He  will 
desert  us  if  we  should  be  “  a  peculiar  people?”  Oh, 
this  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !  Let  us  cast  those 
ruffles  and  their  train  into  the  “  sell-rags,”  and  let 
aching  shoulders,  weary  fingers  and  strained  nerves 
rest.  In  the  pursuance  of  nobler  things  we  shall  find 
that  vanity  is  not  the  most  appetizing  food  for  the 
mind. 

Leaving  the  domain  of  fashion,  there  are  other  bur¬ 
dens  to  be  dispensed  with,  even  in  the  humble  sphere 
of  farm  life.  Smooth  the  wrinkles  from  your  brow, 
and  leave  them  in  the  sheets,  towels,  etc.,  if  necessary. 
Save  some  of  the  starch  for  your  spinal  column,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  it  all  in  the  wash,  necessitating  damp¬ 
ening  and  harder  ironing.  Dispense  with  every-day 
table  linen  for  easily  cleaned  oil-cloth — ’tis  no  crime. 
Frost  tbe  cake  with  smiles.  Brighten  your  minds,  in¬ 
stead  of  scouring  the  potware— cleanliness  is  all  that’s 
necessary  in  this  line.  In  these,  and  in  maDy  other 
ways,  sacrifice  superfluities  for  conveniences,  and  do 
less,  with  better  grace. 

Having  thereby  gleaned  precious  moments  for  rest, 
or  change,  other  means,  also,  may  be  considered 
which  will  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  care.  Have 
convenient  places  for  articles,  and  cultivate  order  in 
your  family  ;  it  will  make  each  member  more  self-re¬ 
specting  and  resppeted.  Perhaps  it  would  save  un¬ 
necessary  reference  thereto  to  have  household  regula¬ 
tions  written  down  (under  the  heading  of  ‘  Gentlemen 
and  L  iaies  at  Home,”  or  something  which  will  give 
prominence  to  and  elicit  self  respect,  rather  than  sub¬ 
jection),  and  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  word,  to  pre¬ 
sent  ti  em  to  each  child  (and,  privately,  to  husband, 
too,  asking  him  if  he  will  not,  with  you,  set  the  good 
example.) 

Bat  we  are  runn;ng  into  detail.  Every  homekeeper 
knows  best  how  to  win  each  member  of  the  family, 
and  that  is  tbe  idea  which  I  would  impress — that  we 
win,  and  not  wield,  authority ;  whatever  course 
may  be  pursued,  let  it  be  followed  pleasantly,  for  a 
fault-finding  air  is  “so  apt  to  bring  out  self-defense, 
even  in  an  unjust  cause.” 

It  will  be  well  to  remember,  also,  that  regulations 
should  be  of  a  general  nature,  few  and  comprehensive, 
relating  to  neatness,  order  and  duty  in  all  of  its  bear¬ 
ings  ;  for  as  to  matters  of  taste  or  aptness,  you  cannot 
stamp  your  personality  upon  those  who  have  any  of 


their  own.  A  consideration  of  this  individuality  will 
also  lead  to  a  charitable  interpretation  of  what  other¬ 
wise  would  be  taken  for  willfulness  ;  and  while  real 
defects  are  to  be  faithfully  labored  with,  they  should 
not  be  treated  as  faults,  but  as  disadvantages. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  is  not  this 
oil  of  pleasantness  obviously  necessary  to  the  perfect 
working  of  any  household  system  ?  What  does  the 
most  perfect  one  profit,  if,  after  all,  the  object  sought, 
a  happy  home,  is  not  gained  ?  What  advantage  is  the 
snowy  linen  whose  first  accidental  stain  is  to  be 
stamped  by  reproof  upon  a  loving  heart  ?  What 
success  is  the  flaky  bread,  rendered  indigestible  by  a 
frown  ?  What  avails  the  hour  of  rest  made  restless  by 
regret  ?  What  warmth,  the  downy  bed,  to  the  chilled 
heart?  What  availeth  even  the  prayer,  “forgive  our 
debts,”  if  we  have  not  forgiven  our  debtors  ? 

Then  “does  it  pay  to  find  fault  ?”  I  ask  you  who 
are  the  wise  keepers  of  houses,  and  the  dear  keepers 
of  homes,  does  it  pay  ?  There  are  heavy  burdens  to 
bear  all  day — manifold  cares  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  blunders  made  by  those  who  should 
have  known  better,  many  a  thing  to  annoy  ;  but  there 
is  no  blight  more  deadly  in  its  tendency  nothing  tbat 
can  more  surely  distui  b  the  harmony  of  home,  nothing 
that  will  recoil  more  quickly  upon  yi.urself,  than  this 
habit  of  fault-finding.  Not  that  propriety  should  not 
be  required,  but  that  it  may  be  a  tribute  of  the  under¬ 
standing  to  the  calm  law  of  duty,  ratuer  than  wrested 
by  the  whirlwind  of  confusion,  that  carries  dismay 
and  accomplishes  but  disorder.  Oh,  this  chronic  habit 
of  peevishness  !  If  over- work  is  its  cause,  sacrifice 
things  of  less  value  to  a  s^eet  temper. 

Nor  is  this  id  vice  applicable  to  women  alone.  If 
husbands  would  heed  tne  divine  injunction  to  “love 
their  wives  and  be  not  bitter  against  them  ;”  if  child¬ 
ren  would  “obey”  and  “honor  ’  their  parents,  and  if 
they  were  not  ‘  provoked  to  anger  ;”  if  servants  would 
“obey  in  all  things,”  and  “masters  give  unto  servants 
that  which  is  just  and  equal”  as  w<Gl  as  women  be 
taught  “to  love  uheir  husbands,  to  love  their  children,” 
there  would  be  little  occasion  to  find  fault,  for  at  the 
door  of  provocation  does  fault  finding  often  lie.  J.  u. 

EXHIBITION  FURNITURE :  FOR  SALE. 

N  an  adjoining  county  an  elderly  couple,  having 
accumulated  a  sufficiency  of  this  world’s  goods, 
built  on  a  sightly  situation  a  beautiful  large  house 
that  was  an  ornament  to  the  town.  Bub  the  blinds 
to  the  front  of  the  house  were  always  closed  tightly, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  back  that  the  establishment 
looked  inhabited.  It  was  there  that  callers  came  as 
tbe  most  likely  place  to  find  the  old  lady.  Sbe  would, 
if  you  wished,  show  the  parlor,  with  its  Brussels 
carpet  and  upholstered  furniture  ;  but  would  you 
dare  to  sit  down  on  one  of  those  chairs  and  admire 
the  carpet  ?  O  no !  you  must  back  to  the  kitchen 
to  finish  your  visit  on  ordinary  chairs. 

Recently  the  old  lady  died.  A  neighbor  assisted  in 
preparing  her  for  the  coffin,  and ‘asked  the  husband 
where  the  wife  should  be  “laid  out,”  He  suggested 
the  little  bed-room  off  the  kitchen.  Thcrepiy  was: 

“  No  !  she  never  sat  down  in  her  parlor,  now  she 
will  lie  in  it.” 

Thro1*7  open  your  front  windows — give  your  house 
a  cheerful  look.  Let  not  the  impression  of  passers- 
by  be  that  there  is  sickness  or  a  funeral  within.  It  is 
only  through  the  heat  of  summer  that  a  blind  need 
be  closed  in  the  daytime.  Are  the  rooms  of  your 
house  too  good  for  you  ? 

The  old  lady's  parlor  furniture  is  for  sale,  but  there 
are  moths  in  it.  I.  m  b. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Export. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

A  Prepared  Blotter. — An  exchange  says 
that  a  b. otter  can  be  made  that  will  re¬ 
move  ink  spots  from  paper.  Take  a 
thick  blotting  paper  ard  steep  it  several 
times  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  While 
the  in  a  is  moist  apply  the  blotter,  and 
the  ink  will  be  entirely  removed. 

Mending  with  Big  Patches  saves  much 
time,  as  the  cloth  about  the  hole  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  tender.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  so  on  the  knees  and  seats  of  all 
kinds  of  wear  for  the  lower  extremities 
of  old  and  young,  large  and  small,  male 
and  female.  New  goods  that  shrink,  if 
placed  on  the  old  for  a  patch,  are  apt  to 
tear  the  old  ;  this  is  also  the  case  with 
too  coarse  a  thread.  m. 

Exact  Baking. — Bread,  if  baked  five 
minutes  longer  than  necessary,  is  dry 
and  insipid.  As  soon  as  it  does  not  stick 
to  a  knitting  needle  pressed  through  the 
loaf,  it  is  done.  Remove  at  once  and 
rub  the  top  crust  with  butter  or  lard, 
then  cover  with  a  thick  cloth.  You  will 
find  it  delicious  and  long  keeping.  After 
three  days,  if  a  little  dry,  place  it  on  the 
toaster  three  minutes  before  it  is  needed  ; 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  moist 
it  is.  o.  e. 

Home  Secrets. — “Guard  Well  the  Secrets 
of  the  liome,”  was  the  heading  to  a  para¬ 
graph  which  I  read  the  other  day.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  urge  upon  people  the 
necessity  of  living  lives  so  pure  that  there 
will  be  no  .-ecrets  in  the  home  to  guard, 
except  those  necessitated  by  modesty. 
Men,  and  women,  too,  for  that  matter, 
are  prone  to  evil,  and  if  all  that  keeps 
many  from  wrong  doing  is  the  fear  or 
shame  of  being  found  out,  it  is  better 
than  no  restraint  at  all.  At  all  events 
we  have  secrecy  enough  ;  we  need  purity. 

MRS.  PETER. 

The  Removal  of  Ashes  soon  wears  the 
blacking  off  the  stove.  If  the  pan  hap¬ 
pens  to  get  too  full,  a  newspaper  will 
save  you  much  dust  and  labor.  Open  the 
door  of  the  base- burner  as  wide  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  slip  the  paper  as  far  as  you  can 
un^er  the  ash  pan,  being  careful  to  see 
that  it  is  far  enough  under  to  reach  the 
opening  for  the  door  on  both  sides.  Now 
pull  the  pan  gently  forward  on  the  paper, 
but  without  moving  the  latter,  and  all 
the  straggling  ends  are  caught.  Paper 
and  pan  are  carried  out  and  emptied  to¬ 
gether.  M. 

An  Excellent  Gingerbread.— Every  one 
has  her  pet  recipe  for  this  very  common 
article  ;  this  is  mine  :  one  cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  or 
lard ;  spice  as  you  please  ;  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  and  one  cupful  of  boiling 
water  ;  a  little  salt  if  lard  is  used.  Put 
molasses  and  shortening  into  a  bowl  with 
the  spices.  (A  teaspoonful  of  extract 
lemon  with  a  very  little  ginger  makes  a 
pleasing  variety.)  Add  to  these  flour 
sufficient  to  make  it  as  stiff  as  you  can 
stir  it.  Then  I  put  the  soda  into  a  cup 
and  fill  the  cup  with  boiling  water.  Add 
this  slowly,  little  by  little,  to  the  dough. 
The  batter  will  be  quite  thin.  Bake  in 
a  well  greased  tin.  n.  p. 

Waxy  Cookies. — Since  I  found  and  be¬ 
gan  using  the  following  recipe  for  ginger 
cookies,  the  “men  folks”  have  been 
slightly  inclined  to  rebel  at  cookies  that 
lack  vtaxinets:  “  Bring  to  a  scald  one 
cupful  of  molasses,  and  stir  in  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  ;  pour  it^while  foaming, 
over  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  egg  and 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  ginger  beaten 
together  ;  then  add  one  tabiespoonful  of 
vinegar,  flour  enough  to  roll,  stirred  in 
as  lightly  as  possible.”  This  recipe  makes 
four  or  five  dozen  cookies,  according  to 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  nave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


size  and  thickness.  We  prefer  them 
mixed  soft.  Mixed  stiff,  they  become 
snappy  rather  than  waxy.  Once  or  twice 
when,  by  accident,  the  molasses  got  more 
than  scalded,  the  cookies  were  pro¬ 
nounced  improved,  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  it. 

The  Passenger  Wheel.— Slightly  funny 
sounds  this  comment  on  the  Ferris  wheel, 
made  by  an  exchange  in  May  last :  “One 
wonders  whether  there  will  ever  be 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  iron  nerved 
people  to  make  a  full  load.  Though 
engineers  pronounce  it  absolutely  safe, 
spectators  generaby  feel  tnat  they  would 
like  to  see  some  one  else  take  the  first 
ride.  Standing  below  and  looking  up, 
the  men  working  at  the  top  look  like 
green  flies  hanging  to  the  flower  stem 
of  a  neglected  rose  plant.” 

Suet  Pudding  Without  Molasses.— An¬ 
swering  an  inquiry,  a  friendly  subscriber 
sends  the  following  recipe  for  suet  pud¬ 
ding,  which  she  says  was  found  in 
“mother’s  old  cook-book.”  How  many 
of  us  have  found  numbers  of  our  best 
recipes  there  ?  Ed  J 

To  a  pound  of  flour  add  two-thirds  of 
a  pound  of  suet,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  currants  and  raisins  if  liked,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  soda ;  mix  stiff  with 
buttermilk,  tie  in  a  cloth  and  boil  four 
hours.  Eat  with  cream  and  sugar.  M.  c. 

To  Smooth  Flat-irons.— If  from  any 
cause  your  iron  is  rough  and  refuses  to 
“  go,”  take  a  slice  of  common  salt  side 
bacon  such  as  is  found  on  every  farm,  rub 
your  hot  iron  quickly  over  it,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  over  several  thicknesses  of 
paper,  being  careful  to  clean  the  edges 
thoroughly,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  slick  your  iron  is.  If  it  should 
be  very  rough,  or  a  little  rusty,  it  may 
take  a  second  or  third  rubbing  ;  but  if 
persisted  in  it  will  surely  clean  the  most 
stubborn  iron.  In  ease  you  have  to  rub 
it  over  the  bacon  several  times,  do  not 
iron  fine  white  clothes  right  afterwards, 
but  use  a  coarse  or  colored  garment  so 
that  a  slight  smut  will  do  no  damage, 
but  I  often  rub  my  iron  once  quickly  in 
this  way  while  ironing  shirt  bosoms 
without  making  the  least  streak.  x. 

Roscberry  Soup  —It  is  Baid  that  in 
Sweden  fruit  has  not  attained  to  sueh 
perfects  n  as  in  America,  and  so  the 
seeds  of  different  flowers  are  carefully 
gathered  up  for  the  culinary  depart¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  nothing  is  wasted.  The 
red  berries  of  wild  roses,  containing  the 
seeds,  are  picked  after  they  have  been 
frost-bitten,  and  are  used  for  soup.  The 
seeds  are  carefully  removed,  the  berries 
dried  and  sold  by  the  gallon  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  stores.  For  soup  for  six  persons 
take  a  pint  of  roseberries,  clean  them 
well  and  boil  in  water,  crush  and  strain 
through  a  sieve.  The  strained  soup  is 
again  pat  on  the  fire,  with  a  piece  of 
cinnamon,  lemon  peel  and  half  a  cupful 
of  good  raisins.  This  is  boiled  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  soup  is  thickened  with 
corn  starch,  sweetened  and  seasoned. 
The  cinnamon  and  lemcn  peel  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  when  the  soup  is  put  in  the 
bowl  two  handfuls  of  sweet  almonds, 
cut  in  long  pieces,  are  thrown  over  it. 

Fad  and  Fancy  In  Framing.— Pictorial 
scenes  framed  in  lichen-covered  shingles 
from  an  old  barn  (on  an  abandoned  farm 
if  possible,  for  the  dreary  sentiment  of 
the  thing)  ;  marine  sketches  in  weather¬ 
beaten  boards  and  fish-net  caught  with 
polished  shells  or  toy  anchors,  and  appar¬ 
ent  y  entangled  crabs;  sunny  marshland 
framed  in  cat-tails  of  warm-brown  tint ; 
“Soldiers  Three”  environed  with  harm¬ 
less  empty  cartridges,  row  on  row  with 
the  brass  ends  outward  ;  a  tramp,  for¬ 
lorn  and  degraded,  below  the  help  of  the 
Keeley  cure,  framed  in  cast-off  clay 
tobacco  pipes  sunk  in  putty  or  stapled  to 
the  foundation ;  these  are  some  of  the 
freaks  of  sentiment.  Sentiment  is  some- 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


times  substantially  funny  ;  sometimes  it 
is  as  bad  as  sea-sickness,  especially  when 
it  attacks  the  society  woman  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  short  of  sense.  Let  us  bathe 
in  sentiment;  but  let  us  be  wary,  lest 
sentiment  carry  us  beyond  our  depth. 

Yeast  Without  Yeast. ‘-Boil  three  ounces 
of  hops  in  two  quarts  of  water  10 
minutes,  aod  two  coffeecupfuls  of  sugar, 
and  two  of  flour  wet  in  enough  water  to 
take  out  the  lumps  ;  add  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  salt  and  three  of  ginger  ; 
strain  into  a  jar  and  li  t  it  stand  in  a  warm 
place  for  three  days.  Stir  very  often, 
then  add  two  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes ; 
and  in  one  more  day  you  will  have  yeast, 
ft  will  be  good  and  will  keep  a  long 
time.  w. 

Absolutely  Necessary  to  Beauty.— “What 
is  the  matter,  May  ?  ’  said  one  woman  to 
another,  who  was  sitting  gloomily  in  a 
reading-room  with  a  magazine  and  a  bit 
of  paper  before  her. 

“  I’ve  just  discovered,”  replied  May, 
looking  up  from  the  article  on  hygiene 
that  she  was  reading,  “  that  I  can  never 
be  a  clean  person,  much  less  a  healthy  or 
a  beautiful  one.” 

“What!  What  do  you  mean  ?”  gasped 
May’s  friend. 

“  My  dear,”  said  May,  “  I  have  the 
authority  of  this  excellent  article  for  the 
following  statement  regarding  personal 
cleanliness  and  health  :  No  woman  with 
abundant  hair  can  hope  to  keep  it  fresh 
and  glossy  without  a  half  hour’s  brush¬ 
ing  morning  and  evening.  That  is  an 
hour  a  day.  I  am  also  informed  that  the 
care  of  my  nails  should  consume  half  an 
hour  a  day  and  of  my  teeth  another  half 
hour. 

“  Then  I  must  sleep  10  hours  and  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  open  air  one  hour  each  day. 
I  must  spend  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
at  breakfast  and  luncheon  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  dinner.  And  not  less  than 
three  hours  in  recreaction  is  commanded. 
If  you  are  a  mathematician  you  will  see 
that  19  hours  of  the  24  are  thus  consumed. 
Then  facial  massages  and  Turkish  baths 
are  recommended,  and  these,  with  my 
sewing,  would  take  up  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  hours. 

“  And  fate  compels  me  to  work  nine 
hours  a  day  for  a  living,  and  to  devote 
one  hour  to  getting  to  and  from  my 
work.  So  that  the  days  will  nave  to  be 
at  least  29  hours  long  before  I  can  be 
even  clean  and  healthy.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  much  longer  they  would  need 
to  be  if  one  aimed  to  be  beautiful  and 
intelligent !” 

This  poor  woman  lives  in  Chicago. 
The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  knows  her 
and  tells  her  pitiful  story. 
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If  you  name  The  Rubai.  New-Yokker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


Get  Macbeth’s  ‘‘pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use ;  they  do  from  accident 
They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


M1  um  Leather  Oil  for  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Fake  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


!  “WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.” 


Side  Head¬ 
ache,  Weak[ 
Stomach, 
IjOHHOf  Ap-' 
petite,  Wind ] 
and  Pain  in 
tlLeStomach, 
Giddiness, 

a  Fullness", Swelling  aftermeals. Dizziness, 
5  Drowsiness,  Odd  Chills,  Flushings  o/J 
j  Heat,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness, 

4  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep, 

land  all  nervous  and  trembling  srnsa- 
J  tions  are  relieved  by  using  these  Fills 
3  Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Soluble  Coating 
J  Of  all  druggists  Price  oonts  a  box. 

5  Now  York  Depot,  3(16  Cana!  8t. 


Pardonable  Pride. 


That  whten  a  good  farmer  con  take  In  having  the 
best  fenced  farm  In  the  c  unty  Hts  city  brother 
»ltn  the  best  dressed  wire,  or  fastest  norse,  must 
continuall'  add  to  ho  investment,  while  he  »ltn  his 
Page  fence  propenv  put  up  can  solely  ‘rest  on  his 
laurels.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich 

The  Page  Wire  Ke  ice  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


For  Stomach 

Bowel, 

Liver  Complaints,  and 
Headache,  use 

AYER’S 

CATHARTIC  PILLS 

They  are  purely 
vegetable,  sugar-coated, 
speedily  dissolved, 
and  easy  to  take. 

Every  dose 

Effective 


•••••••••• 

TAKE 


ZTutt  s  Tiny  Pills: 

The  first  dose  often  astonishes  the  in- 


valid,  giving  elasticity  of  mind,  buoy-  ^ 
ancy  of  body,  good  digestion,  regular 
bowels  and  solid  llesli.  Price,  JJ5cts. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OK  — 

The  SSural  \ew ■-  \  orher. 


Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
ana  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  83f 1 They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 35  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

line  leaded .  .  75  cents. 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each  In¬ 
sertion.  Cash  must  accom  >anv  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements 
%T3~ ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY_iftJ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1  00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  (id  ,  or  8H  marks,  or  0^  francs. 
Emered  at  the  Post  OffiCo  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
as  secono-ciass  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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The  Business  End. 

IjAst  week  we  had  something  to  say 
about  advertising.  We  suggested  Tiik 
R.  N.-Y.  as  a  paper  middleman  or  “  me¬ 
dium  of  exchange  ”  between  seller  and 
buyer.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
Thk  R.  N.-Y.  may  act  as  a  middleman — 
by  cooperative  or  individual  advertising. 
Let  us  take  up  the  former  plan  first. 
Here  we  will  say,  at  one  railroad  station, 
are  John  Smith  and  11  other  shippers, 
each  with  potatoes,  apples,  hay  and  eggs 
to  sell.  One  way,  and  a  common  one,  is 
to  make  12  different  shipments  to  com¬ 
mission-men  in  the  city.  The  12  differ¬ 
ent  lots  make  increased  charges  for 
freight,  cartage,  handling,  packing  and 
commission,  and  all  these  extras  come  out 
of  the  farmer.  Bach  of  the  dozen  farm¬ 
ers  pays  a  tax  for  the  sake  of  doing  an 
independent  business.  He  also  pays  all 
the  costs  aDd  takes  all  the  risks  between 
his  station  and  the  city.  He  has  to  go  to 
the  buyer  and  take  what  he  can  get. 

2  2  2 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  John  Smith 
and  his  11  friends  “  pooled  their  issues,” 
and  put  all  the  crops  into  one  big  lump. 
They  then  advertise  for  a  buyer,  and  some 
man  who  wants  their  goods  comes  to 
them  and  makes  a  bargain  for  so  much 
cash,  f.  o.  b.  The  man  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  run  around  to  a  dozen  different 
men,  but  can  go  and  bargain  for  the 
whole  lot  at  one  place.  That  is  coopera¬ 
tive  selling.  Combine  and  get  the  goods 
in  one  lump,  and  advertise  the  fact  that 
they  are  for  sale,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Here 
we  are  in  the  greatest  market  on  the 
Continent.  We  can  put  your  advertise¬ 
ment  before  the  best  list  of  buyers  in 
America.  Why  not  bring  the  buyer  to 
your  goods  ?  Here  is  the  copy  of  an  ad. 
that  just  appeared  in  a  London  (England) 
paper : 

AY!  HAY!!  Famine  owing  to 
drought!  JOSHUA  KKKV1L,  BRIXTON, 
S.  W.,  has  just  traversed  Germany  and  Hungary, 
bought  G, 000  tons  of  hay,  and  can  supply  In  London 
at  low  rates.  J.  K.  Is  cash  buyer  of  any  hays.  1,000 
horses  fed  dally.  Established  70  years. 

See  that  ?  This  man  sent  out  buyers  to 
get  the  hay.  That  is  the  way  Americans 
can  do,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  know 
just  where  to  go  to  for  a  definite  quantity. 

2  2  2 

It  pays  a  man  in  the  long  run  to  make 
a  quick  cash  sale  at  a  fair  price.  There 
are,  of  course,  men  who  are  shrewd 
enough  to  hang  on  just 
long  enough  to  get  a  little 
more  for  their  goods.  It  is 
not  a  bad  plan  for  a  farmer 
to  do  business  on  the 
clothes-pin  basis.  Just 
stick  to  the  line  and  make 
the  natural  force  of  your 
business  hold  your  goods 
up  to  view.  The  clothes¬ 
pin  Is  the  most  economical 
example  of  useful  force  we 
have.  It  sticks  because  the 
wood  is  bound  to  bend  back 
into  place.  Let  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  act  as  a  clothes-pin  to 
spread  your  call  for  a  buyer 
to  the  world.  We  can  give 
you  advertising  space  as  a 
premium  for  new  subscriptions.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  cash  prices,  read  this  from  an  old 
subscriber  : 

Shall  I  tell  you  wbat  one  of  these  leeches  (middle¬ 
men)  told  me  the  other  day  ?  1  will,  and  then  you 
can  tell  your  readers.  It’s  good  advice.  He  said: 
‘‘When  you  can  get  a  .fair  price  for  an  article  at 
home,  cash  down,  never  coiuiUin  it.” 

You  will  find  it  a  good  deal  cheaper  to 
advertise  than  to  consign. 

2  2  2 

Several  times  in  years  past  this  very 
thing  has  been  tried  by  Granges  and  Al¬ 
liances  that  have  advertised  with  us. 
We  believe  they  have  always  found  buy¬ 
ers.  So  can  you,  for  all  the  buyers  who 
really  buy,  can  be  reached  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Here  is  a  scheme  for  practical 
cooperation.  You  need  quantity,  uni¬ 
form  quality,  and  a  middleman.  We 
nominate  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  last- 


named  position.  Some  friend  may  start 
up  and  say  we  ought  to  do  all  this  for 
nothing  !  Why  ?  Does  your  lawyer  get 
you  out  of  legal  troubles  for  nothing  ? 
It  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent  for  doctors’ 
bills,  we  suppose  ?  When  you  sell  a 
barrel  of  apples,  do  you  throw  in  the 
sugar  and  flour  needed  to  make  apple 
pies?  We  give  you  52  issues  of  a  good 
paper  for  $1.  Being  a  reasonable  man, 
of  course  you  don’t  want  the  entire 
earth,  and  when  we  offer  you  a  line  of 
advertising  for  every  subscription  you 
send  us,  naturally  you  will  say:  “I 
wouldn’t  do  more  than  that  myself  !  ” 


CROP  AND  MARKBT  NOTES. 

Pears  are  selling  well. 

Cheese  continues  climbing. 

Cabbage  Is  In  good  demand 

Turkeys  are  extremely  dull. 

A  few  quinces  are  In  market. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  light. 

Evaporated  apples  are  firmer. 

Tomatoes  are  plenty  and  cheap. 

Grapes  are  plentiful  and  eheap. 

Bean  prices  are  for  the  1892  crop. 

Lima  beans  are  not  over  plentiful. 

Receipts  of  cranberries  are  heavy. 

Cauliflower  received  Is  mostly  poor. 

Cucumber  pickles  are  very  plentiful. 

Beeswax  Is  25  to  25)6  cents  per  pound. 

Peach  prices  have  ruled  low  this  week. 

Butter  prices  are  still  tending  upwards. 

Plums  are  not  In  large  supply  and  sell  quickly. 

The  Bartlett  Is  the  favorite  pear  while  It  lasts. 

Water-melons  have  practically  ceased  arriving. 

Red  and  yellow  onions  are  dull,  but  whites  are 
firm. 

Musk-melons  are  dull,  the  season  being  late  for 
them. 

There  Is  a  good  steady  demand  for  choice  green 
apples. 

A  lot  of  100  barrels  of  new  Red  Kidney  beans  were 
sold  to  go  to  Cuba. 

Corn  is  scarce,  and  good,  large,  well-filled  ears  sell 
quickly  at  high  prices. 

Greening  apples  and  Sheldon  and  Howell  pears  were 
received  during  the  week. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  In  lighter  receipt,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  Is  dull  and  prices  are  lower. 

New  Red  Kidney  beans  are  coming  to  market,  and 
$2.50  per  bushel  Is  the  highest  offer. 

The  New  York  hop  harvest  Is  now  over,  and  the 
shortage  Is  estimated  at  20,OJ0  bales. 

Receipts  of  Jersey  peaches  were  heavier  the  past 
week  than  at  any  previous  time  this  season. 

E.  L.  Goodsell  sold  10  car-loads  of  California  fruit 
at  auction  on  Thursday,  besides  a  cargo  of  11,000 
bunches  of  bananas. 

A  shipment  of  two  car-loads  of  Red  Kidney  beans 
was  received,  but  they  were  too  soft  for  export,  the 
only  outlet  for  them. 

The  Michigan  crop  bulletin  gives  the  percentage 
of  yield  of  potatoes  for  the  whole  State  as  5G,  of  ap¬ 
ples  21,  and  of  peaches  67. 

The  market  for  dressed  poultry  Is  strong  on  ac¬ 
count  of  light  receipts,  and  this  helps  out  somewhat 
the  depression  In  live  poultry. 

Last  week  the  first  new  evaporated  apples  were  re¬ 
ceived,  129  cases.  They  were  of  good  quality,  and 
sold  for  9  to  9>jj  cents  for  prime  to  fancy. 

A  large  number  of  entries  of  South  Down  sheep 
have  been  made  for  the  special  prizes  of  $1,250  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  American  South  Down  Breeders'  As¬ 
sociation. 

Large  quantities  of  live  poultry  were  received  this 
week  from  one  to  three  days  too  late  for  the  Jewish 
feast  day,  and  prices  were  consequently  somewhat 
depressed. 

And  now  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  Is  trying 
to  make  Itself  more  ridiculous,  if  that  were  possible, 
by  talk  of  confiscating  all  the  mushrooms  In  market. 
More  about  this  next  week. 

The  American  South  Down  Association  will  meet 
In  Assembly  Hall,  Jackson  Park,  September  27,  at 
10  a.  m.  An  excellent  programme  has  been  prepared. 
J.  G.  Springer,  Secretary,  Springfield,  Ill. 

The  hop  exporters  want  the  duty  on  hops  reduced 
from  15  to  8  cents  per  pound,  on  the  ground  that  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  Is  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  less  than  under  the  lower  duty. 

The  North  American  Bee-Keepers’  Association 
will  hold  Its  24th  annual  convention  Octobor  11-13  In 
the  Louisiana  Hotel,  Chicago.  Frank  Benton,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Department  of  Agriculture, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  rainy  day  depresses  the  market  and  one  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  have  fruits  or  vegetables  arrive  on 
such  a  day  Is  likely  to  suffer  In  consequence.  So  we 
see  how  circumstances  utterly  beyond  control  or 
foresight  affect  prices. 

The  State  authorities  having  failed  In  their  scheme 
to  collect  seed  grain  for  the  farmers  of  western  Kan¬ 
sas,  the  AnclentOrder  of  United  Workmen  has  taken 
hold  of  the  project  and  will  endeavor  to  furnish  the 
needed  aid  to  all  members  of  the  organization,  and 
to  others  if  a  surplus  of  seed  be  collected. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  this  week,  the  receipts  of 
live  poultry  were  37  cars,  the  largest  for  that  time 
ever  known  to  the  trade.  This  was  In  anticipation 
of  the  Jewish  feast  on  Wednesday  afternoon  from 
3  o'clock  to  sunset.  No  Jewish  retailer  was  allowed 
to  sell  after  12  o’clock  on  that  day,  so  the  time  left 
for  the  wholesalers  to  dispose  of  the  enormous  sup¬ 
ply  was  very  short.  Some  of  them  worked  continu¬ 


ously  from  early  Monday  morning  until  Tuesday. 
The  accumulations  were  not  entirely  cleared  up,  but 
were  fairly  well  disposed  of.  The  market  will  now 
assume  Its  normal  condition  again. 

The  Northwestern  Miller  reports  the  flour  output 
of  Superior  and  Duluth  for  the  last  week  at  66,396 
barrels,  against  48,317  the  week  before,  and  20,898  for 
the  corresponding  time  In  1892.  The  sales  of  flour 
for  the  week  did  not  equal  the  output,  buyers  not 
having  confidence  In  the  advance  on  wheat. 

A  New  Jersey  genius  Is  about  to  begin  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sausages  from  horse  flesh  for  sale  In 
Europe.  He  says  that  there  Is  a  great  demand  for 
sausages  over  there,  with  no  embarrassing  questions 
asked  as  to  their  composition.  He  proposes. to  kill 
other  cheap  animals  to  mix  with  the  horse  flesh. 
This  may  be  a  solution  of  the  dog  question. 

Advices  from  Glasgow  are  to  the  effect  that  gran¬ 
aries  are  choked  with  American  grain  and  are  un¬ 
able  to  receive  Incoming  cargoes.  Importers  are 
therefore  seeking  storage  facilities  outside  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  grain  market  Is  glutted  by  the  overabund¬ 
ant  supply.  Merchants  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  buy  heavily,  believing  that  bottom  prices 
have  been  reached. 

The  National  Provlsloner  says  that  the  future  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  farmer  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  diversity  of  his  products.  A  greater  variety  of 
stock,  as  well  as  crops,  will  Increase  his  chances  of 
profit  materially.  In  many  sections  the  systematic 
raising  of  hogs  has  been  much  neglected.  Hogs  In¬ 
crease  rapidly,  eat  a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
food,  and  can  be  full  fed  for  market  In  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time. 

The  New  York  State  Weather  Bureau  reports  a 
generally  favorable  week  for  growing  crops,  as  late 
potatoes,  late  vegetables,  etc.,  and  for  meadows  and 
pastures  especially.  The  weather  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  bright,  but  rather  cold  for  ripening  corn  and 
fruits  In  some  more  northern  counties,  but  was  fav¬ 
orable  for  finishing  the  belated  harvests  of  these 
sections.  Farmers  have  been  busy  cutting  corn  and 
digging  potatoes.  Corn  cutting  proceeds  somewhat 
slowly  on  account  of  the  bad  state  in  which  It  was 
left  by  the  recent  storms.  Early  potatoes  are  very 
generally  turning  out  poorly,  but  late  ones  are  re¬ 
ported  from  many  sections  as  still  growing  and  to  be 
much  Improved.  The  soil  has  been  In  fine  condition, 
seeding  progressed  rapidly  and  Is  approaching  com¬ 
pletion  In  many  counties. 


Reports  so  far  received  from  the  cranberry  bogs 
of  Cape  Cod  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  from  the 
western  fields,  indicate  a  crop  fully  equal  to  that  of 
last  year.  Last  year  52,249  barrels  and  45,008  boxes 
were  received  at  New  York,  a  number  slightly  below 
that  of  the  previous  year;  but  last  year  larger  quan¬ 
tities  were  shipped  to  other  markets.  Prices  opened 
a  little  higher  last  year  than  this,  but  were  not  long 
maintained.  The  first  berries  always  come  from 
Cape  Cod,  those  from  New  Jersey  being  considerably 
later,  thus  reversing  the  general  rule  about  fruits. 
Most  of  those  sold  thus  far  are  bought  by  specula¬ 
tors,  as  there  Is  little  consumptive  demand  until  the 
weather  becomes  colder.  The  fruit  can  be  held  for 
a  long  time.  There  are  some  reports  of  damage  by 
Insects  In  some  parts  of  New  Jersey,  especially  by 
katydids,  but  It  Is  not  thought  that  the  crop  will  be 
materially  shortened. 

After  October  1  all  hogs  slaughtered  for  the  Inter- 
State  and  foreign  trade  will  be  Inspected  before 
slaughter,  and  again  at  the  time  the  carcass  Is  being 
dressed.  This  has  been  enforced  heretofore  In  the 
Inspection  of  cattle  and  sheep  only.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides,  however,  for  an  Inspection  of  all  meat  which 
goes  Into  the  Inter-State  trade,  and  Secretary  Morton 
has  determined  that  our  own  people  shall  have  the 
benefits  of  this  inspection  as  well  as  the  foreign  con¬ 
sumer.  The  microscopic  examination  of  pork  which 
Is  Intended  for  export  to  countries  requiring  such 
Inspection  will  be  continued,  but  will  be  confined  to 
this  trade.  The  Instructions  to  Inspectors  cover  the 
Inspection  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  will  be  enforced  In  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Inspectors  are  instructed  to  condemn  carcasses 
and  to  see  that  they  are  not  used  for  human  food 
when  affected  by  any  of  the  following  diseases  or 
conditions:  Hog  cholera;  swine  plague;  charbon  or 
anthrax;  malignant  epizootic  catarrh;  pyaemia  and 
septicaemia  ;  mange  or  scab  In  advanced  stages; 
advanced  stages  of  actinomycosis  or  lumpy  jaw;  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  or  Intestines;  Texas  fever; 
extensive  or  generalized  tuberculosis;  animals  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  pregnancy  or  which  have  recently 
given  birth  to  young;  any  disease  or  Injury  causing 
elevation  of  temperature  or  affecting  the  system  of 
the  animal  to  a  degree  which  would  make  the  flesh 
unfit  for  human  food.  Any  organ  or  part  of  a  carcass 
which  Is  badly  bruised  or  affected  by  tuberculosis, 
abscess,  suppurating  sore,  or  tape  worm  cysts  must 
be  condemned. 


Every  traveler  should  carry  a  box  of  l’UTT’S  PILLS 


Why  is  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  best  paint? 
Because  it  will  outlast  all  other  paints,  give  a 
handsomer  finish,  better  protection  to  the  wood, 
and  the  first  cost  will  be  less. 

If  Barytes  and  other  adulterants  of  white 
lead  are  ‘‘just  as  good”  as  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  why  are  all  the 
adulterated  white  leads  always  branded  Pure,  or  “  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  ?” 
This  Barytes  is  a  heavy  white  powder  (ground  stone),  having  the  appearance 
of  white  lead,  worthless  as  a  paint,  costing  only  about  a  cent  a  pound,  and  is 
only  used  to  cheapen  the  mixture. 

W’hat  shoddy  is  to  cloth,  Barytes  is  to  paint.  Be  careful  to  use  only 
old  and  standard  brands  of 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

•‘  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“COLLIER”  (St.  Louis) 

“CORNELL”  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


”  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 

“  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York) 


are  strictly  pure,  “Old  Dutch”  process  brands,  established  by  a  lifetime  of  use. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  ’White  Lead  Tinting  Colors  with 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Estah’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  two, 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 


76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


age  __ 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Firf 
Brick  aud  Cement. 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  ST  LOUIS 

TO 

DENVER 

FOUR  TRAINS  DAILY 


'  Two  ano  Four  Wheels.  02  S.Up 

WRIT*  FOR  CIRCULARS,  f 
"  ;  ANO  a  AY  \  W  MAT  YOU  NKCO. 

;HOBSON  Qt e O..  Tatajax Pa* 


Valuable  Farm  for  Sale. 

At  Chesterfield  Court  House,  Va.,  14  miles  south  of 
Richmond,  160  acres  of  land,  100  in  timber  of  pine, 
walnut,  poplar,  cedar,  etc.,  the  balance  cleared, 
under  cultivation,  Inclosed  with  wire  fence,  good 
buildings,  fruit  trees,  plenty  of  water.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  Address  MARY  A.  GUILD,  Chesterfield 
Court  House,  Va. ;  or  A.  C.  COTTON,  Hartstown,  Pa. 
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AB|||||yA  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UAIflVinU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chloago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnbam,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  TOO  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Sweetening  Apple  Butter.— I  have  some  apple 
better  of  last  year  I  wish  to  sweeten.  I  intend  to 
make  sweet  cider  this  year  to  sweeten  It.  Please 
tell  me  how  I  can  do  so,  and  much  oblige.  j.  y. 

Axs.-We  take  It  that  the  apple  butter  has  fer- 
mented,  though  It  Is  not  so  stated.  In  this  case  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  addition  of  sweet  cider  would 
effect  the  desired  object.  The  addition  of  sugar 
would  probably  do  so,  though  It  Is  a  question 
whether  It  would  make  it  as  good  as  at  first.  A 
trial  with  a  small  quantity  would  be  Che  best  way  to 
ascertain. 

Reliable  Nurserymen.— Will  you  kindly  Inform 
me  through  your  columns,  of  some  reliable  nursery¬ 
man  to  whom  I  can  send  direct  and  procure  fruit 
trees,  and  save  middlemen’s  profits  ?  C.  E.  k. 

Ans  — Write  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  PalnesvlUe,  Ohio.,  T.  J. 
Dwyer,  Cornwall.  N.  Y.,  Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  other  nurserymen  advertising  In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time. 

How  to  Raise  Lettuce,  Etc.— 1.  What  is  the  se¬ 
cret  of  raising  lettuce  In  midsummer?  I  And  it  im¬ 
possible  to  have  It  In  mv  own  garden  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  but  In  some  of  the  markets  It  Is  for  sale 
every  day  the  summer  through.  2.  What  Is  the  best 
hedge  plant  where  a  tall,  slender,  rapid-growing 
hedge  Is  desired?  3.  Which  Is  the  best  month  for 
transplanting  evergreens,  and  should  the  foliage  be 
showered?  4.  I  have  just  found  out  that  young 
turnip  tops  make  an  appetizing  salad;  is  there  any 
variety  the  leaves  of  which  are  smoother  and  more 
delicate  than  others? 

SUBSCRIBER  AND  IGNORAMUS. 

ANS.— 1.  There  Isn't  much  secret  that  we  are 
awa>e  of.  The  only  thing  is  the  knowledge  of  proper 
methods  and  varieties.  Lettuce  In  summer  Is  usually 
sown  where  It  Is  to  grow  Instead  of  being  trans¬ 
planted,  as  is  the  case  earlier  In  the  season.  The 
greatest  difficulty  Is  to  get  It  to  germinate  in  hot, 
dry  weather,  but  a  small  garden  bed  may  be  watered. 
The  variety  Is  of  considerable  Importance,  as  some 
varieties  stand  the  heat  better  than  others.  This 
may  be  the  secret.  The  Salamander  Is  good.  Both 
the  Yellow  Seeded  Butter  and  Black  Seeded  Butter 
are  also  good,  as  are  the  Deacon,  New  York  and 
others.  2.  For  a  thorn  hedge  probably  Honey  Lo¬ 
cust  Is  as  good  as  any.  3.  Early  spring  Is  best  for  all 
hardy  evergreens.  A  wet  August  answers  fairly  well, 
but  spring  is  safest.  Showering  the  tops  Is  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  under  no  circumstances  must  the  roots  be 
allowed  to  become  the  least  bitdry.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  puddle  them  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  ground, 


MARKETS. 


FRUIT8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  9U©_ 

2?°!°® .  SH®  9 

i  rime . . . . . . . .  g  ^  gw 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced. 4  @  ,iu 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  5*5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . .  © 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  ohotoe...  .  4  <®  434 

BEAN8  AND  PEASE.  N.C.,  siloed,  prime .  4  ®  4* 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  70  @2  75  t:oresPand  skin's . 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 180  @185  Cherries  1893  ' .  196®  1« 

Forejgn,  Medium . 140  @160  Huckleberries'. . .7" .  Si/f,n 

^®lfUi,  Pea . 160  @172  Blackberries . . 

{rnrtrm  C0,,,L,‘| . I  @180  Apricots,  California. ’93.  nor  I h  .  o 

whttKJJMy'ChOlC0, . Peaches,  California,  un peeled .  3  f  « 

31”.  . 

®  re|!agseap8er  bush’.  .* .'.'.I  35  1  -  UaSSunrdrtminnereirP0rnt0d’  P<5r 

Southern,  Blackeye,  per  bag .  —  @  _  •  ■  P  .  K>  @16)4 

BROOM  CORN.  GRASS  SEED. 

Common  hurl  ....* . !.!  59<@  —  . .  .  ®2  25 


Common  self  working .  5  @  5,, 

Inside  and  covers  green .  g  @  _*■ 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  5)4®  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 27  @27)4 

State  palls,  extra . 27  @— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 27  @27)4 

Western,  first . 25  @26 

Western,  seconds . 21  @23 

Western,  thirds .  18  @20 

8tate  dairy,  half-flrklu  tubs,  fresh,  extras.. 25  @— 

First . 22  @23 

8econds . 19  @21 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 22  @23 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 20  @21 

Tubs,  thirds . 18  @19 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 20  @22 

Seconds . .  ®i8 

Thirds  . .  @igu 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 18  @19 

Western  factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 18'<,®— 

Second!  to  first . 17  @18 

Tubs,  June  extras . 18  @18)4 

Firsts . 17)4® — 

Seconds .  15U@— 

Thirds  . 14)4@16 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 17!4@18 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 17!4@— 

Seconds . 16!4@17 

lblrds . 15J4@16 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy  1036@  10)4 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10)6®  10 U 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9*@  10 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  9 J4@  10)4 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . low®  1054 

Full  cream,  large,  common .  9  @  9U 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  white . 10  @  — 

Full  cream,  small  colored . 1094@ _ 

Full  cream,  good  to  choice . 10  @  10)4 

8klms,  choice .  714©  g 

Skims,  fine  . .  6)4@  7)4 

Sk  ms,  good .  4)4@  6 

Skims,  poor .  2  @  3)4 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  21  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn .  20  @  _ 

Michigan  fancy . 19  ©  49^4 


White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb .  13 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb . _ 

Extracted  Soutnern,  per  gallon .  . 

California,  light  amber,  round  io'ts 
per  lb .  . ;  g 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893  .  22  ©  21 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1892,  choice . .  22  ©  — 

Prime .  ’  2J  S*  _ 

Common  to  medium............  10  a  nn 

Old  olds  .  w 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892, 'choice V..V.V.V  21*  ©  22 

Common  to  prime .  19  ©  of 

California,  old  olds .  7  © 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  .  _  © 

Altmarks,  etc .  _  yt 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 5  00  @5  80 

To°ans . .  00  75 

BSSwatey oowsv;;;;;;;.::*:::::::;:?g8  m 

Live  yoal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  ('MGb  7U 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  g*2 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  ©_ 

Live  Calves,  Western,  por  lb .  3  © 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2 u©  a 

Grassers,  per  lb .  .  i ?. 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb......'.’..'.' .  11^©  ' 

riniinf.rv  H  wnuuswi _ .. .  .  1 1  144 


Grassers,  per  lb. V/.7.7/.7. 7.7!  * *’  2 
Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb...'.’.'.'.'.'.'.**.’.'”.**  n 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair .  55  ©  go 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  66 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  ®  _ 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  ©  12 

Western,  per  lb .  II  ®  12 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. . .  11  @  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  .  @  _ 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern, por  palr.l  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  35  ©  _ 

Young  birds,  por  pair .  25  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  por  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  11  ©  __ 

Westorn,  per  lb . . .  10  @  n 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  _ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . n  ©  12 

POTATOB8. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  (I0@2  25 

So.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  7502  00 

So.  Jersey,  lu  bulk,  per  bbl . . . 1  5031  65 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  180  lbs  . 1  50®  1  76 

Eastern  Shore,  sweet  yellow,  per  bbl _ 1  76@2  no 

So.  Jorsoy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

Pr.lb .  18  @  19 

Small .  14  ©  17 

Wostern,  spring,  dry-picked .  12  @  12)4 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large .  12  @  — 

Western,  spring,  scalded  m'd  w’lits..  11  @  — 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small .  10  @  _ 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  12  @  12)4 

Western,  prime,  dry-plckod.  per  lb  ..  12  12)4 

Prime,  sca'dod .  12  @  _ 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  ©  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8@  — 

Spring  ducks,  L.  T„  per  lb .  14  ©  15 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  15  ©  _ 

Wostern,  per  lb .  5  ffl  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  ©  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  25  @1  60 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb...  10  @  12 

Western,  Inferior,  por  lb .  8  @  10 

Spring,  6-7  lbs  each,  per  lb .  10  @  14 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 3  oi@n  00 

Carrots,  per  barrel . .  oo@l  26 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00 @3  00 

Celery,  L.  I.,  per  dozen . 1  oOQl  50 

Cuoumbers,  Pickles,  per  1,(00 . 1  oo@l  60 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75®;  00 

Green  Corn,  per  >00  .  60@2  00 

Lima  beans,  fiat,  per  bag . 1  so@2  25 

Hackensack,  potato,  per  bag . 2  00@2  75 


and  then  to  keep  the  roots  covered.  4.  Any  of  the  Other  Western  and  Northwestern.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'  19  ©  _ 


ves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  11  ©  ^  nacKensack,  potato,  per  bag . 2  00@2  75 

Country  dressed,  prime . 10  amu  Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . .”*  8W©  '  u  Western  N.  Y.,  yellow,  por  bbl . 2  U0@  — 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium  7  ©  g  Orange  County  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  62 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  ,1/?  L  Connecticut,  rod,  per  bbl . 1  76@1  87 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . '. .  iu©  Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 2  5033  00 

Cows,  Milch,  choice .  . Vs  nn  ©  *  Connecticut,  yellow,  p0r  bbl . I  76@2  00 

Poor  to  fair . 00  @4000  PepEerf\(  Kreen-  per  bbl .  80®  75 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb  1  o  1  or box .  20®  25 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb  .  «  ©  Squash.  L.  I.,  white,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  ih .  a  Jersey,  crookneck,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  ib  .....;  :.* .  juft  Marrow,  per  bbl .  75@1  CO 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs  . .  575  ©7  tn  String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  —  @  — 

Country  dressed,  light,  pe'r'ib'.'.'.V .  flu© L.  I.,  per  bag  . .  _ 

Country  dressed,  medium  nnr  ih  oky®  „  Jersey,  per  basket  .  _ 

City  dressed,  per  lb .  .  s^©  rts  Tomatoes,  South  Jersey,  per  box .  20f«)  — 

.  0  Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box .  40©  50 

N UTS  m  Mon.  County  Grant,  per  box .  30@  40 

„.an  ,  tt  u  Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl.. .1  25@1  50 

Fair  ’p^r'ib  '  P'’  fan°7,  POr  lb .  ^  ~  MILK  AND  CREAM. 

if  j* 


Swedes  are  considered  better  for  this  purpose  than 
the  other  kinds.  Turnip  tops  form  an  Important 
article  of  food  In  England  and  are  considered  very 
healthful. 

More  Chicks  Dving. — Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  trouble  with  my  chickens?  They  suddenly  lose 
the  use  of  their  legs,  hop  around  a  little  while,  they 
have  a  diarrhea  and  die.  I  have  lost  whole  broods 
with  the  disease.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them?  It  begins  when  they  are  a  week  or  two  old. 
I  feed  them  In  the  morning,  meal  and  shorts  mixed 
with  warm  water,  at  noon  cracked  corn  and  at  night 
cracked  corn  and  wheat.  j,  w.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Ans.— This  Is  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  and 
dampness.  Young  chicks  must  be  kept  warm  and 
dry.  The  chill  resulting  from  exposure  to  a  single 
cold  storm  often  results  In  bowel  trouble,  which  Is 
usually  fatal  to  young  chicks.  The  weakness  In  the 
legs  is  only  another  effect  of  the  cold.  The  feed  is 
all  right  If  the  morning  feed  is  not  sloppy. 

Jones’s  Winter  Fife  wheat  in  New  Jkrsey.- 
How  Is  Jones’s  Winter  Fife  wheat  likely  to  succeed 
in  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  on  a  medium  sandy  loam 
soil  ?  We  have  been  growing  Deltz’s  Longberry,  but 
It  smuts  badly.  Has  any  one  tried  steeping  the  seed 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  ?  My  father  says 
he  always  uted  It  In  England-half  a  pound  to  four 
bushels  of  wheat  and  he  then  dried  it  with  lime. 
Salem  County,  N.  J.  G’  g 

ANS.-We  don’t  know  why  it  shouldn’t  succeed 
there,  but  would  like  the  experience  of  our  readers 
on  this  point,  and  also  on  the  last  question  asked.  If 
no  one  has  tried  it  there,  a  trial  would  be  advisable. 

Alfalfa  on  Sandy  Land. -I  have  aboutslx  acres 
of  very  poor  sandy  land  that  has  not  been  plowed  for 
20  or  25  years.  I  wish  to  sow  It  to  Alfalfa;  can  I  do 
so  without  using  any  fertilizer  ?  If  so.  when  must  It 
be  put  In  the  ground— In  the  fall  or  spring?  Can  it 
be  put  In  alone  or  must  It  have  some  other  seed  with 
It  ?  If  so,  what  Is  best  ?  Jt  E. 

Ans-— It  would  probably  be  useless  to  sow  It  with¬ 
out  fertilizer.  It  will  not  succeed  on  such  land  as 
well  as  on  clay  land.  It  should  be  sown  In  spring, 
alone  on  well  prepared  soil. 

Beating  the  RABBiTS.-Whatls  a  good  compound 
to  be  put  on  the  trunks  of  trees  to  prevent  rabbits 
from  gnawing  the  bark  off  ?  W.  e.  a. 

Waco,  Tex. 

Ans.— No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  compounds 
or  washes  placed  on  the  trunks  of  trees  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  mice  or  rabbits.  They  are  too  likely 
to  be  washed  off.  Protectors  made  of  tin  or  sheet- 
iron  are  better.  Cut  them  as  wide  as  the  height  to 
whloh  it  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  trees,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  around  them.  The  ends  may  be 
shaped  so  as  to  hook  together,  or  they  may  be  wired 
to  the  trees.  Wire  netting  with  fine  meshes  Is  also 
good  f,.r  protecting  from  rabbits. 

Plum  Blight.— What  caused  the  plum  blight  and 
sudden  blasting  of  a  plum  tree  loaded  with  fruit 
about  ripe?  A  small,  black  beetle  can  be  seen 
puncturing  the  bark,  and  it  Is  evidently  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  r  c  K 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Ans.— The  “  small,  black  beetle  ’  probably  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  leaf  blight,  In 
which  the  leaves  are  cast  prematurely,  Is  In  some 
seasons  quite  common  with  this  fruit.  Thorough 
culture  and  deep,  rich  soil  so  as  to  cause  a  strong 
growth,  are  the  most  satisfactory  preventives 


Southwestern .  17  @  _ 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 3  50  @450 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,656  oans  of  milk, 
139  cans  of  condonsod  milk  and  441  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.65  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Kx- 
change  price  Is  3  cents  per  quart  net  to  the  producer. 


Venison,  saddles  and  loins,  per  lb . 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 

.  16®  18 

Partridges,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 

Frozen,  per  pair . . . 

Reedblrds,  fresh,  ner  dozen . 

Blackbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

.  1ft® 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley .  . 

IMPORTERS  OF 


Buckwheat . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW .  FRENCH  15  U  L  tS  L 

78!  I  so  hyacinths, 

g  ®  ™  I  II  Y  OF  T,IK  V  VI‘I  KY 

Clover,  mixed .  60  @  70  JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMC 

Clojer .  60  @  70  _ 

wait  .....  .  45  Q  50 

straw,  long  rye .  60  @  66  k  Descriptive  Priced  Catalog 

Short  rye .  50  @  —  \^ 

" 1  “  NiH,»Jh’J!M:i:(Tnrrg; 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  00 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  25  - — — - — _ 

Fall  or  Vork  or  H'd  Plp’ns.  pr  bbl .  2  25®  2  75  - - 

Malden  Blush  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  50  0  3  00  p  A  NT  A  Pi  A  -  _ _ 

Gravenstelns,  h.  p.  per  d.h.  large  bbl. . .  2  50@  3  00  '-'AIN  ADA  fl  £%,  ■  ■ 

Gravenstelns,  persmall  bbl.... .  2  00@  2  25  HARDWOOD  II  V  U  L  \ 

O.-heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality. ..  1  250  2  00  ITN I  1?  A  PFTT7'  n  £1  ll  H  mS 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl . .  1000  175  IN  I  jMiAOHD  I )  ^  V  I  I  ni^U 

Baldwin  and  Hubbards,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  5  00@  —  Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  li 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl . 4  60@  4  75  carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl .  4  00  0  4  25  Smaller  quantities,  In  bogs,  from  our  storehouse  li 

Cape  Cod.  per  crate .  1  500  1  75  New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  u 

Grapes,  Up-Itlver,  Delaware,  per  lb .  3  @  4  to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur 

Up-Itlver.  Delaware,  per  5- lb  bskt . 12)4@  14  chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  b 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  lb .  1)4®  2  quality  of  the  ashos  before  paying  for  them.  Sen' 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  lb .  ))4@  2  for  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  be 

Up-ltlver,  Niagara,  per  lb .  1)4®  2  fore  ordering.  ALLISON,  STROUP  A  CO., 

W  n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per  bskt . 11  @12)4  Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St  ,  New  Vork. 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  10-bskt . 10  @13 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  5-bskt .  8  @—  — - - 

Up-River,  Niagara,  per  5-ib  bskt . 10  @12  „ 

Up-River,  Martha  and  com.  white .  1)4@  2  Established  In  1876.  Reorganized  In  1893 

Musk-melons,  Hackensack,  fancy,  per  bbl.  2  00@  2  60  nnaar  nn  nnsrnrn  n  nn 

1 2 :  =  SOMERS,  BROTHER  X  GO. 

Peaches,  Jerse ^pflmel^’c^baskeL.  1^!'. 1  3°o|  *  “  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IN 

Md.  &  Del.,  extra  large  yellow  fancy.’.*.  75@  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  PRODUCE 

Md  &  Del  ,  prime  yellow,  per  basket. ..  30@  40 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS,  AUKATUM  anil  all  other, 

JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  Sic. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
quality  of  the  ashos  before  paying  for  them.  Send 
for  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ALLISON,  STROUP  &  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St ,  New  York. 


1  ’  ,rr  g :  Wtrvv* 


Berkshire,  Ch«it«r  irhu*. 

Jersey  Rod  »nd  Pol.nd  Chin* 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hnntiac 
and  Housa  Doga.  Catalogue, 
ran  Titles  Chester  ©o^  Peaaa, 


*  5  ACRE  GRAPE  VINEYARDS  r 

J  WITH  1000  GROWING  VINES  FfCC.  5 

*  oTfro^tlOm  m4lr-mhat  Wll'1,ay  him  an  ] 

*  *  200  to!1500  peryem-  and  sell  readily  at  ^ 

-k  j  ?  i':1;  llcre  ,alt<‘r  L,ir«e  years,  ABSOLUTELY  8 

X  1  -r till  s siJ ! - r*f 1  1  1 1 1  te  application  to  1 

MU  i r  growing  .t  winery  ass’n,  i 


Established  In  1876. 


Reorganized  In  1893. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  X  GO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IN 


Md.  A  Del.,  com.  &  lnfe  or,  per  basket  .  15®  20 

Pears.  Bartlett,  Jersey,  ch.  h.  p„  per  bbl..  4  00@  4  50 

Bartlett,  Jersey,  common,  per  bbl .  3  00@  3  75 

Bartlett,  Up-River,  per  bbl.,  ch.  h.  p. ..  3  75®  4  00 
Bartlett,  Up-ltlver,  common,  per  bbl..  2  50@  3  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl .  2  00®  4  00 

Beurre  Bose,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  50 

Sheldon,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Howell,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

1  lurns,  W’n  N.  Y..  large  blue,  pr  12-lb  bskt  60®  60 

W  n  N.  Y.,  green,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Up-ltlver,  R.  Claude  &  G.  Gage,  pr  bbl.  5  00®  6  00 

Up-River,  common  kinds,  per  bbl .  4  00®  — 

Up-Itlver,  Green  Gage,  per  keg .  2  50®  3  00 

Up-Itlver,  green,  per  crate .  1  GO®  1  50 

Up-Itlver,  per  10-lb  basket .  40®  50 


^TEARLESS 


611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  solicited. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

S||  0  r  11  rn  ft OT  IOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
■  I.  A  C.  II.  I  RUo  I  ,rnMliu  Conhilu  Imkuli. 

Reference:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


S'UICE  S'4yS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 

l»lrt  you  »o  it  for  the  money. 

dj  |Q  Buys  a  $65.  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
I  /sowing  Machine,  perfect  work  in  g, rel¬ 
iable,  finely  finished, adapted  tolight  and 
heavy  work, with  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  improved  attachments  free.  Each 
acliine  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Buy  dir- 
•X  from  our  factory, and  save  dealers  and 
gents  profit.  Wend  for  Free  Catalogue 
"OXFORD  MANUFACTURIN')  CO.  DEPT.  T  64  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


*)•  !  °m,i  ®  to 7 1 500  per  year  and  sell  readily  at  * 
4t  acre  alter  three  years,  ABSOLUTELY  * 

X  1  <  'tppli cation  to  ★ 

i  aJ  <'V)  IA  *  lu„‘ 1  “ROWING  a  WINERY  ASS’N,  *• 

1  ill  lapoosa,  Jluralson  County,  tleorgia. 

TheHigh  Speed  FamilyKnitter 

QO  '  "  ‘ 1 1  knit  11  stocking  heol  ami  too  in 

rjr.  ffi«s#*ten  minutes.  Will  knit  everything 

BmnmTn  WotJ  ||/  required  in  the  household  from 

'  |  homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 

jSHr  I  yarns.  Tho  most  practica  1  knitter 
smrllwMn.  j.  |.| j ffTfOY  E  on  ^IG  lnarkot.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

*  Jl  strong.  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 

_  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 

■ratWlWY  A^entf!  wanted.  For  particulars 
j—  J  and  sttmplo  work,  address. 

a.  j  j  £  GEARHAKT>  Clearfield.  Pa. 


„ j  Lr^r,l.s  Show  this  Threshing- machine  to  he  tl  o 
irnmnv  n,ln"’  aml  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 

°Rly  about  IV  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
.--htiom  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
t  lieshers,  Clover-hullei-s,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  <  ir- 
culai -saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  serai 
OI  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show- 
ng  Why  hnsilage Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata- 
lOgue.aAddress,  2U.NARD  HARDER,  CobleskUl,  N  Y 


PQIV  UAID  or  whiskers  restored  to 
&2ll£l  S  HSkSIiS  perfectly  natural  color  by 
" "  ”  "  using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 

Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons 


| - -  USE - 

R.  jBtovHILES’  WONDER- 

(!ood  Mb  FUL  colic  CURE. 

,  m2  It  will  cure  the  worst  case 

IOr  ■  of  Colic  In  one-half  hour, 

ffnrooc  H  B  cures  Congestion.  Lung 
ilUIbBb.  I  ever,  Coughs,  Colds  and 

all  Bladder  and  Kidney 
Diseases.  Guaranteed  to 
cure  or  money  refunded.  PRICE,  #1.00. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


PORTABLE  BATHS, 

B«at«T«r  Known.  vlu.l  ..a  ■_..h 

fKTrtn.aj  A‘e““  W*“M4 

Send  for  Clrevian,  ■ 


E.  J.  KNOWLTQH, 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

De.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O 


September  30 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FROM  A 
FARMER  BOY'S  STANDPOINT. 

The  customs  aDd  practices  of  agricult¬ 
ure  have  not  changed  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  the  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  those  things  with  which  the 
farmer  is  constantly  dealing.  Practice  is 
lagging  far  behind  science. 

The  general  absence  of  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  principles  upon 
which  agricultural  operations  are,  or 
ought  to  be  based,  together  with  im¬ 
proper  methods  of  performing  the  opera¬ 
tions  them  elves  causes  at  least  a  large 
portion  ol  the  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
dit:on  of  agriculture,  both  frem  scientific, 
financial  and  practical  standpoints.  How 
is  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  to  be  bettered  ?  How  are  they 
as  a  class  to  be  made  more  happy,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  prosperous?  These  are  vital 
questions.  The  answer  is  education  in 
special  lines  for  a  special  work. 

The  ranks  of  the  farmers  are  recruited 
almost  entirely  from  farmers’  sons,  so  we 
shall  simply  consider  some  of  the  most 
evident  features  of  the  present  require¬ 
ments  of  the  agricultural  education  of 
these  young  men,  and  the  most  feasible 
means  whereby  this  training  may  be 
obtained  by  them. 

We  must  recognize,  at  the  beginning, 
that  if  the  highest  type  of  agriculture 
were  practiced  in  every  locality  ;  if  the 
most  improved  labor-saving  machinery 
were  employed  in  all  cases ;  in  brief,  if 
everything  which  should  be  done  upon 
the  farm  were  performed  exactly  as  it 
should  be  performed,  and  at  the  right 
time,  then  the  greatly  simplified  prob¬ 
lem  of  agricultural  education  would  re- 
solvf  itself  into  how  best  to  teach  the 
great  underlying  principles  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  young  people,  so  that  in 
maturer  life  they  can  better  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  correct  practices 
which  they  have  adopted  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  imitation.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
however,  that  nowhere  does  there  exist 
such  a  perfecfTsyst*  m  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture.  The  average  farmer  of  to-day 
has  very  little  knowledge  of  how  to  per¬ 
form  farming  rperations  properly,  to 
say  nothing  of  having  any  clear-cut  con¬ 
ception  0/  the  natural  laws  upon  which 
his  occupation  depends.  Cons<  quently 
the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  the  simple  problem  of 
how  best  to  teach  the  general  principles 
of  agricultural  science,  but  that  the 
teaching  of  general  principles  is  only  a 
portion  of  what  should  be  taught,  in 
order  to  round  out  the  education  of 
farmers’  sons.  In  order  to  be  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  agriculture,  these  young  men 
must  gain  somewhere  a  knowledge  of 
three  general  classes  of  subjects,  which 
may  be  denominated,  although  some¬ 
what  loosely,  financial,  mechanical  and 
theoretical.  What  to  do  upon  their 
farms.  How  to  do  it.  Why. 

Apparently  there  is  no  direct  way 
whereby  young  men  may  be  aided  in  de- 
ternrning  just  what  line  of  work  to  take 
up  on  their  farms  so  that  satisfactory 
profits  can  be  obtained.  So  very  much 
depends  upon  circumstances  and  sur¬ 
roundings— the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
situation  of  the  farm,  and  even  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  young  men 
themselves,  which  fits  them  to  take  up  a 
certain  line  of  work  more  successfully 
than  another.  Only  after  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  wide  knowledge  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  of  the  resources  at  their 
command,  can  they  arrive  at  the  most 
satisfactory  plan. 

The  second  class  of  subjects  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  to  perform  properly  the 
operations  upon  the  farm  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expenditure  of  money,  time  and 
labor  Farming  operations  are  ordinarily 
per'ormed  in  a  crude  and  laborious  way, 
thus  materially  diminishing  not  only  the 
farmer’s  profits,  but  also  his  leisure,  both 
of  which  are  matters  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  To  give  an  example,  there  are 
probably  not  one  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
of  this  State  who  have  the  tools,  and 
their  barns  so  constructed  that  they  can 


most  easily  and  cheaply  harvest  their 
hay  and  grain.  It  is  evident  that  any 
system  of  agricultural  education  which 
leaves  out  a  consideration  of  these  prac¬ 
tical  subjects  must  be  extremely  defec¬ 
tive.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  in¬ 
judicious  way  in  which  subjects  of  a 
practical  nature  have  been  taught  in  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  great  general  lack  of  success  of  these 
institutions  as  promoters  of  agricultural 
progress;  for  no  educational  movement 
can  be  called  successful  in  which  only  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cer  t  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  whose  benefit  the  special  instruc¬ 
tion  was  established  has  received  this  in¬ 
struction,  not  even  questioning  whet’  er 
the  instruction  which  has  been  given  has 
been  of  any  value  to  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  it  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
the  agricultural  colleges  were  to  present 
instruction  suitable  to  the  needs  of  farm¬ 
ers’  sons,  there  would  not  be  such  a  lack 
of  students  of  agriculture  as  is  at  present 
the  case  in  these  institutions.  To  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  the  practical  side  of 
agriculture  should  be  presented  fully  and 
completely  ;  that  it  is  exactly  what  is 
required  by  farmers’  sons,  he  has  but 
to  witness  the  extraordinary  success  of 
the  dairy  school,  and  other  departments 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  a  live  man 
has  appreciated  that  farmers  ought  to 
know  not  only  why ,  but  in  a  far  greater 
degree  how  to  perform  agricultural  work. 

How  can  young  men  most  quickly  gain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  methods  and 
appliances  for  agricultural  operations? 

It  is  a  fact  that  they  cannot  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  these  things 
upon  the  average  farm,  and  naturally 
those  young  men  who  are  progressive, 
turn  to  the  agricultural  colleges  for  this 
training  ;  but  even  at  the  college  they 
cannot  become  so  familiar  with  these 
practical  sutjects  as  they  desire.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  agricult¬ 
ural  colleges  should  not  have  farms, 
amply  equipped  with  different  kinds  of 
farm  implements,  which  are  available  for 
purposes  of  instruction — farms  which  are 
not  devoted  to  a  single  line  of  work,  but 
which  are  sufficiently  la  ge  so  that  sev¬ 
eral  branches  may  be  taken  up  each  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  the  operations  so 
carried  on  that  the  students,  at  least 
once  in  their  lives,  can  see  how  opera¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  using 
improved  methods  and  improved  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  mere  attendance  of  an 
observing  young  man  at  such  a  farm  for 
a  time,  would  not  be  a  bad  agricultural 
education  in  itself,  for  he  would  go  back 
to  his  own  farm  with  broader  views  on 
agricultural  matters,  and  would  hence¬ 
forth  work  to  better  advantage. 

If  any  agricultural  institution  cannot, 
for  financial  reasons,  or  the  chronic  in¬ 
efficiency  of  its  agricultural  faculty,  con¬ 
duct  such  a  farm  and  give  properly  the 
instruction  connected  therewith,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  young  men,  at  least 
those  who  take  the  full  and  regular 
course  in  agriculture,  be  required  to 
spend  some  time  at  practical  work  on 
certain  specified  farms,  where  some 
branch  of  agriculture  is  extensively  and 
successfully  pursued,  the  students  select¬ 
ing  those  farms  in  whose  specialties 
they  are  particularly  interested.  Of 
course  those  fe  v  fortunate  students  who 
have  had  a  wide  experience  could  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  this  course. 

Besides  this  practical  training,  and  in 
connection  with  it,  the  young  men  should 
acquire  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  of  the  theory  and  history 
of  agriculture,  for  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  principles,  a  real  perma¬ 
nent  advance  in  agriculture  cannot  be 
made.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  aspect 
of  agricultural  education  is  quite  thor¬ 
oughly  and  successfully  presented  by 
many  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  With¬ 
out  being  supplemented,  however,  by  in¬ 
struction  in  ways  and  means,  it  is  inad¬ 
equate  to  the  present  requirements. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  farmers’ 


sons  must  learn  what  to  do,  how  to  do 
it,  and  why.  The  last  two  divisions 
which  are  concerned  with  the  practical 
execution  of  farm  work  and  the  theory 
underlying  aU  agricultural  operations, 
should  be  clearly  and  fully  presented  by 
the  agricultural  colleges,  particular  at¬ 
tention  being  given  to  the  former  divis¬ 
ion,  for  without  proper  methods  little 
can  accrue  to  the  practical  farmer, 
though  he  may  have  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  principles. 

N.  Y.  HORACE  ATWOOD. 


BOYS  LEAVING  THE  FARM. 

It  is  towards  evening.  I  have  blacked 
my  boots.  I  feel  better.  I  shall  soon 
have  to  go  out  and  milk.  Can  I  do  that 
work  better  because  my  shoes  are  pol¬ 
ished  ?  Perhaps  not  in  some  stables  ;  for 
the  filthy  condition  in  which  some  farm¬ 
ers  keep  their  cows  reacts  on  the  farmer 
and  helps  to  keep  him  a  poor,  meanly 
dressed  man.  I  can  milk  without  soiling 
my  boots,  because  I  find  the  stable  to  be 
the  best  place  for  the  ashes  carefully 
sifted  from  partially  burned  coal.  They 
keep  it  clean  and  retain  the  odors  where 
they  belong.  If  I  had  not  enough  of  my 
own  I  would  go  into  town  and  get  paid 
for  hauling  more  out.  Now  see  where  a 
pair  of  well  blacked  boots  leads  to.  I 
waste  no  coal,  ashes  or  manure  The 
cows  feel  better  and  the  stable  is  a 
pleasant  building  to  enter. 

Let  us  take  up  the  farmer  who  is 
slovenly.  Not  only  are  his  stables  filthy, 
but  h  »  is  wasting  ammonia,  and  pis  cows 
breathe  foul  air.  He  comes  into  the 
house  smelling  of  the  manure  heap,  all 
because  he  never  blacks  his  boots.  1 
know  he  growls  out  that  he  cannot  do  it 
None  of  his  forefathers  did  it,  and  he 
cannot.  But  there  are  breeds  of  farmers, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  defective, 
can  point  back  to  a  well-bred  class  of 
them,  hard-working  men  who  dressed 
well  and  kept  their  boots  blacked  in  the 
evenings.  Why  ask  the  reason  for  the 
young  man’s  leaving  the  farm  and  dwell 
ing  in  the  city  ?  Among  the  reasons  let 
us  admit  that  he  wants  to  get  where  he 
can  keep  his  boots  blacked  and  meet 
well-dressed  people. 

I  believe  that  slovenliness  in  dress 
among  farmers  is  a  habit,  perpetuated  by 
surroundings,  and  an  attempt  to  do  too 
much,  or  train  rather  more  money  than 
comfort  out  of  farming.  I  conclude  the 
condition  can  best  be  set  forth  by  a  story. 
At  Gettysburg  Lee  was  watching  a  charge 
of  rebels  with  a  triumphant  look  when 
of  a  sudden  they  were  repulsed.  A 
wounded  rebel  was  leaning  up  against  a 
wheel,  looking  on  also ;  he  saw  tbe  re¬ 
pulse  and  remarked,  “  By  gosh  !  they  bit 
off  more  than  they  could  chiw  that 
time.”  We  might  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  farmers  bite  off  more  than  they  can 
chew  while  they  dress  in  such  a  slovenly 
way  as  a  class.  The  farmer  is  drunk 
with  misery  brought  on  himself  by 
slovenly  habits  in  caring  for  his  body. 
Tbe  poorest  man  in  a  city  has  a  bath 
room  in  his  house,  while  a  bath-room 
is  the  exception  among  farmers.  You 
cannot  stop  the  boys  from  going  where 
they  can  keep  their  boots  polished, 
always  respect  myself  more  when  my 
boots  are  blacked.  I  feel  better,  and  try 
to  keep  the  grounds  and  stable  in  as  good 
condition.  Farmers,  black  up  your  boots 
and  try  it,  is  the  advice  of  a 

GOLD  BUG  FARMER. 

In  writing  to  advertiser*  please  always  mention 

Th*  Rural. 

Fvaporating  fruit 

Full  t rent ine  on  Improved  methods,  yield*,  pro¬ 
fit  *  and  prices  Free.  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO. 


NSTRUCTION 

FOR  THE 

ORGAN. 

Organ  at  Church  ant)  at  Concert. 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  J  W.  Simpson.  The 
pieces  are  enhanced  wLn  freshness,  ap  roprlateness, 
and  utility:  of  suffi- lent  variety  to  sat-sfv  exacting 
organists  Nff  finer  collection  of  organ  pieces  has 
beeh  publlehud  for  years.  Price,  #‘4.00 

Clarke’s  New  Method  for  Reao  Organs 

The  most  popular  instruction  book  for  the  organ 
and  entirety  distl-  ct  from  any  previous  work  D»  the 
same  >  uthor.  No  learner  can  afford  to  be  witnout 
this  book.  It  contains  all  th  t  s  needed  to  make  a 
most  competent  player.  Price.  #4  50. 


Emerson’s  New  Method  for  Reed  Organs. 

E  ey  and  progressive  lessor  s.  scales  and  studies, 
with  a  tine  collection  of  OfRan  music  Price,  #3.50. 

Modem  School  for  the  Organ 

Bv  Zundel  Id  three  parts  Part  1,  Elementary 
Construction;  p*  rt  2,  Pedal  Playing;  part  3.  rom”l- 
nation  of  ^tops.  This  “School  ”  lias  become  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  tnr  iugaout  the  country  Price,  #1.50  per 
part;  comp  ete  in  ane  volume,  #3. 

Beliak’s  Method  for  tae  f’rgan. 

Pap°r,  75  cents:  boards,  #1-  Also  an  edition  in 
German. 

Winner’s  Eureka  Method. 

The  latest  instruction  book, 
boards,  #1 


The  Art  of  Organ  Playing. 

In  five  parts,  by  Eugene  Thaver.  "art  1.  Manual 
studies.  #1.50;  part  2,  Pedal  Studies.  #4;  par  3, 
Registration.  #1.50;  part  4,  rburch  Playing,  #4; 
part  5,  i  oncert  Playing.  #4.50;  hve  parts  complete, 
cloth,  #8.  _ 

Any  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  D1TS0N  COMPANY, 

453-463  Wasulagton  Street,  BCMTON. 


BOOKS  OF 


Paper,  75  cents; 


C.  H.  DI  i’SON  &  CO., 
867  Broadway,  N.  Y 


Nerve 


J  E.  DIT40N  &  CO., 
1228  Chestnut  St.,  Pnlla. 


Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


50c. 
per  bo* 

O  for  82.50 


Send  for 

descriptive 
pamphlet. 

rDr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


BSBB  Box  is. 


WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


Thrashing  Machine  for  Sale. 

A  32-tnch  cylinder,  44-lncli  apron,  36x48-lnch 
sieves.  Lias  oeen  used  one  season  Address 

A.  M.  GR1FFEN,  Platnheld,  N.  J. 


SAMPLES 


of  Artistic  WALL  PAPERS  sent  for 

8c.  Newdes^^autitul^colormgs. 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


PAINTroIfs 

DIXONS  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W  ater  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It ®°v“f 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint, and  will  last  four 'orA# 

times  longer.  Equally  useful  for  anyiron  work.  Send  for 
circulars^  Jos.  Tiixon  CKUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a 
good  telescope, or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that 
we  have  in  this  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our 
subscribers  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex- 
tended  it  is  over  16 
inches.and.when  closed, 

6%  inches  in  length.  On 
a  clear  day  you  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  time  on  a 
tower  three  miles  away. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  he  seen  with  it.  The 
telescope  tubes  are 
made  from  heavy  pol¬ 
ished  brass;  the  body  is 
covered  with  morocco, 
making  a  thoroughly 
substantial  instrument. 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is, 
does  not  blur  the  vision 
by  a  confusion  of  colors. 

Retail  price,  $4. 50.  Our 
price,  prepaid,  with  a 
year’s  subscription, 

S3. 50;  with  a  renewal 
and  a  new  subscription, 

$4.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out. 

The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 

THB  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Oor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Rape  for  Shkep. — I  grow  rape  after 
rye  and  barley,  harrowing  the  ground 
well  fo  as  to  retain  moisture  Sow  any 
time  in  July  or  August.  I  can  advise 
sheepmen  to  grow  rape  whenever  they 
need  something  to  tide  over  from  the  first 
frosts  to  snow  and  they  have  moisture 
enough  to  gro^v  turnips.  It  will  be  found 
invaluable.  I  think.  w.  w.  kelly. 

Minnesota. 

r  Sheep  and  Tobacco. — The  Michigan 
Farmer  snys  that  “sheep  will  eat  tobacco 
very  readily  ;  not  a  great  deal,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  to  act  as  a  vermifuge.  We  have 
seen  stock  rams  come  up  to  their  owners 
aLd  w»it  for  a  ‘  chew  ’  of  fine-cut.  It  is 
asserted  by  many  breeders  that  tobacco 
given  in  this  way  is  a  sure  cure  or  pre¬ 
ventive  for  worms.  The  manufactured 
tobacco  has  a  certain  amount  of  salt,  mo¬ 
lasses  or  licorice  in  Us  make-up,  and  this 
induces  sheep  to  eat  it.” 

Pa  stured  in  Bran.  —Can  a  cow  be  kept 
healthy  and  contented  when  stabled  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  as  well  as  in  winter, 
and  what  would  be  the  best  kind  of  food 
for  her  ?  H.  d.  s. 

R  N  -Y — Yes,  a  cow  can  be  kept  in 
this  wav  because  it  has  been  done  re¬ 
pea  ted’y.  Of  the  dairy  breeds  we  should 
prefer  a  Guernsey  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  better  to  give  the  cow  a  box  stall 
large  enough  for  her  to  move  about  in  it. 
The  feed  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to 
what  she  would  get  at  pasture.  Green 
grass  or  grain  cut  and  brought  to  the 
stall  with  corn  stalks,  tops  of  bepts  and 
turnips,  cabbage  and  other  garden  refuse 
should  be  givpn  every  day,  if  possible, 
with  a  good  allowance  of  grain — say  corn 
meal  and  bran  mixed. 


relished.”  We  see  no  reason  why  this 
plan  would  not  answer  in  this  country 
wherever  roots  are  to  be  fed 


A  SILO  SUBSTITUTE. 

It,  is  pprhaps  about  thr»e  or  four  months 
since  T  rpad  in  The  Rural  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “  A  Substitute  f  r  the  Silo.”  It  de¬ 
scribed  a  box  with  three  compartments 
in  which  the  cows’  feed  was  soaked  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  feeding.  Although  I 
have  most  of  the  coDies,  I  am  unable  to 
find  this  article  When  was  it?  .1.  b.,,tr. 

Nape’ville,  Ill 

R.  N.  Y. — The  article  appeared  on  page 
411  ( June  17.)  It  was  a  description,  by  a 
German  farmer,  of  a  method  of  feeding 
turnips  or  mangolds.  To  repeat  his 
words:  “A  box,  shown  at  Fig.  216.  is 
built  out  of  pine  scantlings  and  1%  inch 
boards,  with  the  top  and  front  oppn.  the 
whole  divided  into  three  equal  compart¬ 
ments,  each  to  hold  an  entire  day’s  feed 
for  all  animals  space  being  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  two  cubic  feet  for  each  cow. 
A  three-inch  layer  of  chopped  hay  and 
straw  is  now  spread  evenly  on  the  floor 
of  the  first  compartment ;  then  follows  a 
thin  layer  of  sliced  mangolds  which  have 
previously  been  mixed  with  the  daily  al- 


— ^ ^ 

Li 

Substitute  for  a  Silo.  Fig.  216. 

lowance  of  oil  meal  and  bran  ;  then  an¬ 
other  layer  of  chopped  hay  and  straw, 
treading  down  firm  as  it  grows  up  and 
setting  in  the  front  boards  as  needed. 
When  full,  a  board  covering  is  put  on. 
On  the  second  day  the  next  compartment 
is  similarly  filled,  and  on  the  third  day 
the  last  one.  On  the  third  day  we  com¬ 
mence  to  feed  from  the  fir^t  compart¬ 
ment  ;  this  has  now  become  thoroughly 
heated  and  has  entered  into  a  sweet  fer¬ 
mentation,  giving  an  agreeable  odor  to 
the  whole  mixture,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  it  is  consumed  proves  that  it  is 


CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  HEN. 

Mr.  R.  Warrington,  a  noted  English 
chemist,  has  recently  printed  some  fig¬ 
ures  about  hen  chemistry  that  ought  to 
make  every  member  of  the  poultry  tribe 
— except  the  surplus  rooster — proud  of 
herself.  A  good  hen  will  furnish  at 
least  five  or  six  times  hjr  weight  of  eggs 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  average 
weight  of  an  egg  is  two  ounces.  About 
12  p^r  cent  of  it  is  shell.  Chemically 
the  white  and  the  yolk  have  these  com¬ 
positions  : 

White. 

Water..  .  85.4 


Nitrogenous  substance .  12  9 

Eat  .  0.3 

Other  non-nttrogenous  matters.  0  8 
Ash .  .  0.6 

100.0 


Yolk. 
50.6 
1«  1 
314 
0.5 
14 

100.0 


Whtte.  Yolk. 

.  31.4 

9  3 

,  31  6 

5.9 

.  2.8 

13.0 

.  2.8 

2.1 

.6 

1.7 

.  4  4 

65.6 

.  2.1 

_ 

1.1 

.9 

.  28.8 

1.6 

in 

alkalies, 

The  yolk  is  thus  much  drier  than  the 
white,  and  is  especially  characterized  by 
containing  a  verv  large  amount  of  fatty 
matter.  The  ashes  of  the  white  and  yolk 
show  these  analyses  : 

Pot»sh .  3L4 

Soda .  31  fi 

Lime  .  2.8 

Magnesia .  2.8 

Oxide  of  iron .  .6 

Phosoborlc  acid .  4  4 

Sulphuric  acid .  2.1 

Silica .  1.1 

Chlorine .  28^8 

The  white  is  thus  rich 
potash  and  soda,  a  part  of  the  latter 
being  apparently  present  as  common 
salt.  The  yolk  is  extraordinarily  rich 
in  phosphoric  acid ;  it  contains  also 
much  more  lime  than  the  white.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  part  of  the  egg  which  con¬ 
tributes  most  to  the  formation  of  bone. 

Chemists  have  often  figured  out  the 
amount  of  fertility  taken  away  from  the 
soil  in  different  crops.  Viewed  in  this 
way,  1.000  pounds,  or  666  dozen,  of  hens’ 
eggs,  shells  included,  contain,  of  the 
most  important  constituents,  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  : 

„..  Pounds. 

Nitrogen  . . .  20  00 

Potash .  i  .75 

Lime . . . .  .....  60  82 

Phosphoric  acid . 4.22 

In  other  words,  8,000  eggs,  worth  at 
least  $160.  take  on’y  about  $3  56  worth  of 
fertilitv  from  the  farm.  To  see  what  an 
exhaustless  crop  eggs  are,  study  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 

VALUE  OF  THE  FERTILITY  SOLD  IN  $160  WORTH. 

Hs'es  .  tH.ea 

^heat . 42^28 

Cheese  .  1!  04 

m!ve  SitfcV? .  18.88 

These  are  but  illustrations  of  many 
crops  that  take  the  life  of  the  soil  away. 
Butter  is  the  only  crop  that  takes  less 
than  eggs,  dollar  for  dollar.  Think  of 
selling  $160  worth  of  wheat  in  the  form 
of  grain  !  With  it  goes  $42  28  worth  of 
your  farm.  Feed  that  wheat  to  hens  and 
sell  the  same  amount  and  the  farm  loses 
$3  56  worth  of  its  fertility.  Can’t  you 
see  when  you  sell  the  egg  you  sell  water, 
a  substance  that  does  not  weaken  your 
soil  a  particle  ?  You  can  also  go  a  step 
further  and  sell  blood  when  you  manage 
your  flock  of  hens  with  such  skill  and 
care  that  a  continuation  of  their  record 
is  worthy  of  going  down  the  ages,  you 
can  get  blood  prices  for  your  eggs. 

As  to  the  feeding  lessons  learned  from 
the  analysis  of  an  egg,  Mr.  Warrington 
says : 

“  A  good  cow  may  produce  in  a  year 
six  times  her  weight  of  milk,  with  a  calf 
in  addition.  If  we  take  the  cow  as  weigh¬ 
ing  1,000  pounds,  we  have  in  the  salable 
products  about  800  pounds  of  dry  matter, 
containing  36  8  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Hens 
of  good  laying  breeds,  weighing  1.000 
pounds,  will  yield  in  the  same  time  6  000 
pounds  of  eggs  the  contents  of  which 
will  include  1,404  pounds  of  dry  matter, 
containing  120  pounds  of  nitrogen.  It 
has  been  often  pointed  out  that  since 
cows’  milk  is  much  richer  in  nitrogen 
than  the  carcass  of  an  animal,  so  the 
food  supplied  to  cows  in  full  milk  should 
be  of  a  specially  nitrogenous  character. 
The  argument  has  still  greater  weight  in 
the  case  of  the  hen,  as  we  have  just  seen 


that  her  produce,  in  the  same  time,  from- 
the  same  bodv  weight,  contai  s  3K  times 
as  much  nitrogen  as  that  of  the  cow 
The  albuminoid  ratio  of  eggs  is,  indeed, 
as  high  as  1  :  1  82. 

Under  natunl  con  ditions,  a  fowl’s  diet 
is  in  summer  time  of  a  decidedly  nitro¬ 
genous  character,  the  food  consisting 
largely  of  insects,  worms,  etc.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  giving  hens  a  good  ‘run’  is 
well  known  ;  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
active  exercise  obtained,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  continuance  of  the  egg-laying 
condition,  but  is  also  in  part  owing  to 
the  supply  of  insect  food  which  the  hens 
then  obtain.” 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


Prudently  Break  Up  Your  Cold  by  the  timely 
use  of  Dr.  D  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  an  old  remedy  for 
Sore  Lungs  and  Throats,  and  a  certain  curative  for 
Colds.— Adv. 


A  Stable 

shelf  ought  to  have  on 
it  a  bottle  of  Phenol 
Sodiq  ue  for  bruises, 
cuts,  sore  spots,  &c. 
Just  as  good  fora  man. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


I  will  be  In  the  East  from 
Septemoer  22  to  November  4 
or  longer,  and  will  travel 
over  all  the  New  Rniland 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  most  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  alter  Rtdglfng  Horses,  fine  Colts  and 
Stallions.  I  am  known  by  nearly  all  8tock-owners  as 
a  safe  and  humane  Castrator,  and  I  am  introducing 
new  ar  d  better  methods  of  snrsery  In  which  stock¬ 
men  and  castrators  are  especially  interested.  I  have 
operated  in  the  veterinary  colleges  of  London.  E  -g- 
land;  Parts.  France;  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Montreal, 
Canada;  Boston  and  Chicago,  U  8,  A.,andbef<re 
hundreds  of  tlrst-class  Veterinary  Surgeo  is  and 
Castrators,  who  fuly  indorsed  my  methods  of  castra¬ 
tion  as  the  best  known 

I  can  be  consulted  or  addressed  at  the  International 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  for  my  mall,  and  also  at  the 
Quincy  House,  Boston,  and  at  Hotel  North,  Augusta, 


Maine. 


FARMER  ittILKS. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

The  Improved  Moritor  Incubator, 
'lundreds  of  Testimonials  from 
all  parts  of  th.  world  as  to  Its 
merits  over  all  other  makes  T  arge 
book  with  cuts  for  stamo  Address 
A.  Jf.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn. 


KNOB  MOUNUIK  POULTRY  FARM. 

ROCV  »  8-  C.  BROWN  LKG 

HORNS  a  spec  aity.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGMIt,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

FINK  TREK  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N,  J 


Send  for 
Circular. 


Get  circulars  and 
valuame  testimoni¬ 
als  of  the  best 
G  K  HI  E  N  BONE 
C  U  T  1  B  R  on  the 
praet'cal  and  war- 


POULTRYMEN 

market.  It’s  cheap,  durab’e.  wttr. 

ranted.  WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y 

Shropshires  for  Sale. 

Twenty-two  one  and  two-year-old  Rams;  16vear- 
llng  Kwes,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Lambs  of  either  sex. 
JAb.  M.  COLEG  ROVE,  Box  1148  Corry,  Pa. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  4NI)  M  U’HINK 
r°  '  1  Imited.  Kingston,  Ont .  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  f^r  the  D  minion  of  Canada. 

IF“  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


High-Class  ^hropshires 

75  vearllng  rams  th  t  will  -etgh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shsar  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity ;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  t->  71.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  ju't  arrtved.  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 


DOR'ET  HORN  RAM  LAMB 

for  sale,  or  would  make  It  a  pair,  if  desired. 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH,  Jr.,  Greene.  N.  Y. 


QT;  LAMBERT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  blood,  in-and-ln-bred  to  Stoke 
Pogrls  1 1 1,  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  st  L.,  867  IbB.  of 
butter  in  one  year)  at  very  low  \yr\of 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Ttvolt,  New  York. 


MARES. 


A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi- 
m ■  nlals  from  the  m  st  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free  Don’t  vou  want  it  ? 

Crystal  take  Stock  Farm,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
Messrs  Moore  Bros.: 

Gentlemen-  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Yours.  &c,  s  Mather  &  Sons. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  n.  Y. 


jJ.I.C.mUBJVINU  still  leads  them  all 

B|1»  IT  WILL  OONTROLTHI  MOST 
kDI  1  vioioua  norma. 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  ^  I  ftlY 

Nickel,  Si. 50. 

Stallion  Bits  SO  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  GO. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Broodors  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.S.  SINGER,  Box  574,  Cardington,  0. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  bv  Profve 
E.  W  8TKW ART.  upon  the  science  of  feeling  Ir  ai 
its  details,  giving  p  actlcal  rations  for  ah  tarm  am 
ma  s.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  bv  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  boo*  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  ca-efuily.  Price.  >#2  OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world  Over  30  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days 
Write  at  once  for  circulai s.  This  hern  wil  be  at  the 
W  orltl’s  *  air  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure. 


Registered  Cheshire  Swine 

elthersex.  Write  your  wants:  enclose  stamp.  Spe 
clal  Inducements  for  next  thirty  days. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE,  Biockton,  Tompkins  Co  ,N.Y 


PROFIT 
IN 
SHEEP. 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  sto<  k-ralslng  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  iind  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  weT-keot  flock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  runny  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn  t  know  how  to  care  for  steep 
though  ne  can  easily  learn  ■  Sheen  Farming ”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  bow  to  se/ect 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  lor  them  it  in  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  8ts.,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SWTHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE  PERCHERON 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  priees 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  word. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  sho«  »•  Urals,  and  cow*  with  great  recor-g. 

8TATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 
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Now,  lovelier  far  the  landscape  looks, 

And  sing  the  whippoorwills; 

Book  agents  are  delivering  books, 

And  late  mosquitoes- bills. 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

An  Iowa  publisher  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  an  egg  which  “was  laid  on 
our  table  by  Rev,  Mr.  Smith.” — Puck. 

He:  “Will  you  give  me  one  kiss?” 
She  :  “  If  I  let  you  have  one  will  you  be 
satisfied?”  ne :  “Never!”  She:  “Then 
take  it.” — Detroit  Iribune. 

“  Wiiat  delicious  mince  pies  you  have, 
Mrs.  Nuvvo  !  I’d  like  to  see  your  recipe,” 
said  the  guest.  “  They  aren’t  paid  for 
yet,”  said  Mrs.  Nuvvo,  meekly.” — Judge. 

Ada  :  “  Are  you  going  to  sue  him  for  a 
breach  of  promise?”  Elsie:  “No;  my 
lawyer  says  I  haven’t  any  case.  Ycu  see, 
Dick  always  signed  his  letters  ‘  Without 
recourse.’  ” — Life. 

Visitor  :  “  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  had  three  sisters?”  Hostess: 
“Yes,  I  have  three  sisters.”  Visitor: 
“That’s  very  strange.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  your  brother  told  me  that  he  had 
four  sisters.” — Vermont  Watchman. 

“  I  can’t  see  why  bread  should  remain 
at  the  same  price  when  wheat  and  flour 
have  come  dovn  so.”  “My  dear  boy, 
the  main  things  in  bread  are  water  and 
air.  Neither  one  is  a  cent  cheaper  than 
it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war.” — Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal. 


I  Would  you  I 
an 
Organ? 


or  Piano?  If  you  really  would,  write 
to  us  and  you  will  find  that  getting 
1 1  L r P*  n  #  one  is  far  easier  than  you  thought. 

dll  X  Our  method  is  to  sell  right  “across 

lots,”  from  the  factory  to  the  family. 
No  big  profit  for  the  dealer.  No 
commission  for  the  music  teacher. 
No  f?p  for  the  friend  who  introduces  you,  etc.  All  these  are  use¬ 
less — and  expensive  to  the  buyer.  The  mail  will  bring  us  your 
order,  and  the  railroad  deliver  it.  What  more  do 
you  want  ?  Our  instruments  are  world-famous,  and 
up  to  date.  Our  output  is  the  largest  known.  Our 
offer  is  an  absolutely  free  trial.  Our  terms  can  be 
made  to  suit  anybody.  Our  Piano  and  Organ  book 
will  tell  you  more,  and  save  you  money.  Free  for 
the  asking.  Write  to-day  for  latest  issue. 

Established  27  Years.  OJJlce  and  Salesroom, 

CORNISH  <&.  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  N.J. 


JMAi aifflu 

▼wtotvne.  Kaetra  Quality. 
Warranted  trap.  I,ow» 
est  rates.  Introducers 

OX  the  new  Blaelc  Grape 

EATON. 


Ahro  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  If.Y. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTEUWORKER8,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

- . 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Antique  (taking  seat  politely 
proffered):  “  Thank  you,  my  little  n  an 
You  have  been  taught  to  be  polite,  I  am 
glad  to  see.  Did  your  mother  tell  you 
to  always  give  up  your  seat  to  ladies  ?  ” 
Polite  boy:  “  No’m,  not  to  all  ladies; 
only  to  old  ladies.” — Good  Form. 

She:  “You  know,  Reggie,  that  girls 
are  being  called  by  the  names  of  flowers 
now,  and  my  sister  suggested  that  I 
should  be  called  Thistle.”  Reggie  :  “Oh, 
yes,  I  see;  because  you  are  so  sharp.” 
She:  “Oh,  no;  she  said,  it  was  because 
a  donkey  loved  me.” — Boston  Globe. 

Street  Car  Driver  (to  passenger)  : 
“Why  don’t  you  put  down  that  heavy 
satchel?  You’ll  break  your  back  holding 
it  up.”  Passenger  :  “  Be  gob,  thim  little 
harses  has  got  all  they  can  do  to  dhrag 
this  big  k’yar  and  the  load  that’s  in  it. 
I'll  carry  the  b.'.g  mesilf  ” —  Chicago 


The  best  and  most  easily  crectcdience  in  use. 

wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 


solid  Expanded  Metal 


Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  31  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material! 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns. >. 

Central  Expanded  Meta!  Co.,  531  Wood  St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  bandy,  sale,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous  ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  will  H  ■  m  HM  ■ 
forwsrd  SO  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  »  hwmw— am 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tribune. 

Oh,  them  fellers  up  in  Congress!  they're  a  wranglin’ 
all  the  time 

Fer  they  think  they're  big  pertaters,  an’ they  know 
they’re  big  per  diem  ; 

An’  they  make  the  longest  speeches  that  was  ever 
said  or  wrote. 

But  they  ain't  a-gotn’  to  git  there  till  they 
Vote! 

Vote! 

Vote! 

They  hear  the  people  shouting,  with  the  loudest 
kind  o’  shout, 

But  they’ll  keep  on  with  the  spouting ’till  we  all  go 
up  the  spout; 

For  the  hardest  work  before ’em— an’  the  country’s 
takin’  Hote¬ 
ls  to  buckle  down  to  business,  an’  to 
Vote! 

AT0te! 

Vote! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


pisrcllnncouss 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rural. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  5 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wii  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NGEKSOLL,  24  <>  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  X. 


DIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  yon  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  T  oilet  Sets, 


.O.  Box  289. 


Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi- 
runs  given  to  Club  Aarents* 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St„  N.  Y. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS, 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  /  No  Engineer  /  No 
'fiaV  Danger l  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work 
iQSfl  Send  stamp  for  catalogue, 

*  Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co*,  "6  Mhmag  St-  !¥ 
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■HOLLAND  BULBS! 

E  Plant  in  tile  Fall  for  Early  Spring  = 
r  Flowering.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cro-  3 
=<cus.  Narcissus,  &c.,  direct  from  the  = 
most  reliable  growers. 

E - CATALOGUE  FREE. - ~ 

I/E  LLWANCER& BARRY! 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  = 
E  53d  Year.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  3 
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GANDY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Berries  are  mammoth  size,  bright  crimson,  of 
superior  flavor  and  quality.  One  of  the  best  and 
finest  late  sorts.  $2  per  100;  transplanted  plants. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


ENTERPRISE  MEAT  CHOPPER. 


The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Large  stock,  all  varieties;  extra  strong.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  Nerth  Collins,  N.  V. 


m*  UNION  HORSE  POWERS, 


Most  Durable, 

Most  Power, 
Least  Friction. 

MADE  BY 

Ames  Flow  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 


ENGIN 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


SAW 

I  MILLS, 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


The  Paragon  Chestnut. 

A  fine  lot  of  trees  for  sale  this  fall 
Address  H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON, 
MARIETTA,  PA. 

SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  r  a  D I  AT  O  R . 

It  has  108  cross  tubes  where  3300  sq. 
in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  ONE  stove  do  the  work  of  TWO . 
Scientists  say  you  now  burn  FOUR 
tons  of  coal  or  four  cords  of  wood 
to  get  the  heat  of  ONE,  15  per  cent, 
being  lost  up  the  chimney.  This  in¬ 
vention  saves  most  of  this.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  for  proofs  from  prominent  men. 
To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  will  be 
filled  at  wholesale  rate,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  K. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  A  ^ 

UNLEACHED  bgoi  Ab. 

HARDWOOD  ^*9  9  1  Sw  ^58? 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape,  8end  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Row.  Boston.  Mass. 


This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 


illustrated  ,*n  the  World  1 

jataiogue 

*'ree-  A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 


iSydraalic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Pram.  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
•tc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 


PRESS  CO. 
ns  w. Water st.. Syracuse, n.v 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE 

18  to  50  inches  high.  Also  Hog  and  Field  Fences, 
and  Wire  Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 
HeKALH  FENCE  CO.,  I71ligh  street.  BcKalb,  III. 


f\  I  I  Al  fk  Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets,Tents,Ammunitlon, 
lei  19s  \  Tools.  es»  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 
U  U  I  lO  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

300  Rush,  for  Sale.  Crop  of  1893  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  June  20.  Seed  guaranteed  pure  and 
flrst-class  in  every  respect.  Price  $6.00  per  bushel, 
sacked.  8end  check  with  order. 

WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 
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ANOTHER  SIDE  TO  THE  COMMISSION  BUSINESS. 

Where  was  the  Fault  this  Time? 

BUSINESS  SCREWS  THAT  NEED  TIGHTENING. 

A  Letter  and  Its  Investigation. 

1  am  a  fruit  grower,  and  live  In  Ithaca,  N.  Y  ,  and  take  Tub  Rural, 
which  I  think  a  very  valuable  paper.  In  it  I  found  advertised  as 
commission-men  F.  I.  Sage  &  Son,  of  New  York,  and  thinking  they 
were  all  right,  for  otherwise  the  advertisement  would  not  appear  in 
The  Rural,  I  sent  them  on  July  14  a  small  consignment  of  25  baskets 
of  currants,  worth  about  $12.  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  about  them, 
although  our  expressman  says  they  were  delivered  all  right.  I  have 
written  them,  and  have  not  received  any  answer.  On  August  18  I 
drew  a  small  draft  on  them,  but  it  was  returned  and  on  It  was  the 
following:  “  Says  knows  nothing  about  draft;  never  heard  of  drawer.” 
Then  I  got  an  attorney  to  write  them.  He  says  they  do  not  answer 
him.  Now,  will  The  It.  N  -Y.  be  kind  enough  to  attend  to  this  matter, 
so  that  others  may  not  be  defrauded  as  I  have  been  ?  A.  P.  h. 

The  above  letter  was  handed  me.  Of  course,  here 
was  a  plain  case  of  fraud.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it. 
The  writer  had  shipped  the  currants,  the  expressman 
had  delivered  them,  and  the  receivers  had  declined  to 
honor  the 
draft,  de¬ 
claring  that 
they  had 
never  heard 
of  the  draw¬ 
er.  Plain 
case,  wasn’t 
it?  Still  I 
had  the  curi¬ 
osity  to  won¬ 
der  what 
possible  ex¬ 
cuse  could 
be  given  for 
such  con¬ 
duct.  I  hied 
me  to  the 
offise  of  the 
aforesaid 
firm,  with 
full  intent 
to  paralyze 
them  for 
such  duplic¬ 
ity  after 
winning  the 
confidence  of 
the  farmers 
through  the 
columns  o  f 
The  R.N.-Y. 

But  they 
didn’t  para¬ 
lyze  worth  a 
cent.  On  the 
contrary, 
they  calmly 

produced  a  letter  from  another  agricultural  paper  to 
which  this  victim  had  written,  stating  the  Bamj  facts 
as  recited  in  the  letter  given  above.  They  also  showed 
me  an  account  of  sales  and  cheek  for  the  currants  in 
question,  already  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  stamped 
ready  for  mailing.  The  following  facts  were  also 
given  by  Mr.  Sage  : 

What  the  Commission-Man  Has  to  Say. 

About  the  date  mentioned,  25  baskets  of  currants 
were  received  by  express.  There  was  no  mark  of  any 
kind  on  the  baskets  to  tell  from  where,  or  by  whom 
they  were  sent.  No  message  of  any  kind  was  received 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter.  The  currants 
were  sold  and  entered  upon  the  books  as  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  express.  That  was  the  only  way  to  distin¬ 
guish  them.  If  the  express  receipts  had  been  pre¬ 
served,  these  would  have  shown  from  what  offi  ;e 
they  were  shipped.  But  this  had  not  been  done,  as 
they  are  always  destroyed  as  soon  as  paid.  Several 


weeks  afterward  a  draft  was  made  by  this  party  upon 
the  firm.  Of  course  it  was  not  honored,  as  no  com¬ 
munication  had  ever  been  received  from  him.  The 
letter  from  the  attorney  also  failed  to  state  any  facts 
that  threw  any  light  upon  the  matter.  Not  until 
these  letters  had  been  sent  to  the  agricultural  papers 
in  which  the  advertisements  of  Mr.  Sage  had  ap¬ 
peared,  in  which  the  facts  were  clearly  stated,  was  it 
known  by  whom  the  currants  were  shipped  As  soon 
as  this  was  learned,  the  check  was  forwarded. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  currants  :  they  were  in  the 
common  10-pound  baskets,  holding  considerably  less 
than  10  pounds  of  currants,  and  would  need  to  be  extra 
fine  to  be  worth  the  value  placed  upon  them  by  our 
correspondent.  Mr.  Sage  says  they  were  very  soft 
when  received,  and  sold  low.  But  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  such  carelessness  in  shipping  produce  ? 
How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  could  any  receiver 
be  expected  to  know  by  whom  the  goods  were  shipped? 


Every  package  should  be  marked.  If  any  shipper 
will  send  to  any  commission  merchant  to  whom  he 
expects  to  ship,  he  will  be  furnished  with  a  stencil 
plate  for  marking  his  goods.  This  stencil  plate  is 
numbered,  and  the  number  corresponds  with  the 
man’s  name  on  the  books  of  the  firm  He  need  not 
then  mark  his  name  on  the  packages,  for  every¬ 
thing  marked  with  that  stencil  plate  will  be  credited 
to  him. 

“  The  worst  of  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Sage,  “  that  in  a  case 
of  this  sort,  the  man  who  thinks  that  be  is  so  badly 
cheated  will  injure  us  more  than  all  of  h;s  business 
is  worth,  because  he  will  tell  his  friends  not  to  ship 
to  us.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  satisfy  our  customers. 
There  are  some  chicken  coops  belonging  to  a  man 
who  has  shipped  us  a  large  number  of  chickens.  He 
writes  us  that  he  is  well  satisfied,  and  th&t  a  number 
of  his  friends  will  send  us  their  chickens.  So  you  see 
it  pays  us  to  do  the  best  that  we  can  to  please  our 
shippers.  It’s  money  in  our  pockets  to  do  so.” 


Where  the  Shipper  is  at  Fault. 

“But  are  there  many  such  cases  as  this  one?”  I 
asked. 

“  More  than  you  would  think.  List  fall,  about  this 
time,  when  the  first  chestnuts  arrived  in  market,  I  re¬ 
ceived  several  bushels  from  a  town  in  Pennsy  lvania, 
but  there  was  no  mark  on  them  to  show  from  whom 
they  came,  neither  was  any  notice  received  by  mail. 

I  was  very  sorry,  for  I  sold  the  chestnuts  at  once  at  a 
very  high  price,  and  there  was  a  good  demand,  so  that 
I  might  have  sold  a  lot  more  had  I  had  them.  But  I 
never  learned  who  sent  them  until  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  shipper,  blowing  me  up  for  not  settling  for 
those  shipped.  How  was  I  to  settle  till  I  knew  who 
was  the  shipper  ?” 

“  I  suppose  you  hear  from  these  careless  folks  in 
some  way,  sooner  or  later  ?  ” 

“Generally  we  get  a  letter  after  awhile,  calling  us 
all  sorts  of  pet  names,  and  accusing  us  of  dishonesty 

and  fraud. 
Som  etimes, 
though,  we 
don’t,  and  I 
s  u  p  p  o  s  e 
these  people 
have  put  us 
down  as  such 
big  rascals 
that  there  is 
no  use  in 
spending 
any  postage 
on  us.  Last 
July  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  lot 
of  strawber- 
r  i  e  s  from 
Mexico,  N. 
Y.,  by  ex¬ 
press.  The 
shipper’ s 
name  was 
plainly  mar¬ 
ked  on  the 
crates.  We 
sold  the  ber¬ 
ries,  made 
out  the  ac- 
count  of 
sale,  drew 
a  check  for 
the  proceeds 
and  mailed 
ail  to  Mexi- 
co,  N.  Y., 
the  place 
from  which 

the  berries  were  shipped.  We  had  received  no  ad¬ 
vices  by  mail.  In  due  time  the  letter  was  returned 
unclaimed.  It  lies  there  in  the  drawer  now,  check 
and  all,  waiting  for  a  complaint,  that  we  may  know 
where  to  send  it.” 

“  What  was  the  probable  trouble  ?  ” 

“  The  shipper  probably  gets  his  mail  from  some 
little  P.  O.  back  from  the  railroad,  but  ships  from 
Mexico,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  where 
the  P.  0.  is.” 

A  Lonesome  Tub  of  Butter. 

“  But  couldn’t  you  find  out  from  the  express  com¬ 
panies  the  man’s  location  ?  ” 

Sometimes  we  do  this,  but  often  the  express 
agents  don't  know.  Several  months  ago  we  received 
a  tub  of  butter  from  an  express  offiie  in  New  York 
State.  It  was  good  butter  and  sold  well,  and  we 
would  have  been  glad  of  more  of  the  same  kind.  But 
there  was  no  name  on  the  tub  to  show  who  the  ship- 
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per  was,  and  we  received  no  information  by  mail. 
We  wrote  to  the  exoress  agent  who  shipped  it  to  find 
out  the  owner,  but  be  knew  no  more  about  it  than  we 
did.  He  had  found  the  tub  on  the  platform  marked 
for  us,  but  no  one  was  in  sipht  and  no  one  had  seen 
it  left  there.  As  it  was  marked  all  right,  he  sent  it 
on.  No  one  knows  who  the  shipper  is,  but  we  shall 
probably  learn  some  day  when  he  makes  a  big1  kick, 
and  writes  to  the  papers  that  we  are  frauds  and  hum¬ 
bugs,  and  don’t  settle  for  the  goods  we  sell.  It  hurts 
our  business,  as  I  said  before,  and  is  annoying  all 
around,  but  so  long  as  people  are  so  careless  I  don’t 
see  how  we  can  help  it.” 

It  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  purpose  always  to  give  both 
sides  and  all  sides  a  fair  hearing.  There  are  always  two 
sides  to  a  story,  and  the  above  instances  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  one  side.  The  commission-man's  lot  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  enviable  one.  He  is  often  blamed  for  thirgs 
utterly  beyond  his  control.  Is  this  fair?  Is  it  just? 
Before  condemning  him  as  dishonest  and  a  fraud, 
isn’t  it  simple  justice  to  see  whether  the  fault  isn’t  at 
our  own  doors  ?  Let’s  be  sure  that  we  have  done  all 
that  we  should  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  been  defrauded.  f  h.  y. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  FRUIT  NOTES. 

[editorial  correspoxdexce.] 

British  Columbia  shows  the  biggest  apple  in  the 
exposition.  It  measures  15 14  inches  it)  circumference, 
and  is  fair  and  clean.  It  came  labeled  Twenty  Ounce 
or  Cabashea,  but  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  name. 
One  is  never  sure,  however,  in  naming  fruit  that  is 
fanned  by  breezes  from  the  Pacific.  Either  the  soil 
or  the  climate  or  the  combination  of  both  works  mar¬ 
velous  changes,  and  old  friends  come  to  us  so  meta¬ 
morphosed  that  we  do  not  recognize  them  at  all.  This 
apple  has  the  peculiar  red  color  of  the  Beitigheimer — 
a  color  I  have  never  observed  in  any  other  variety.  It 
is  not  flattened  enough  to  be  of  Beitigheimer  shape, 
but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  all  apples  from  the  East, 
when  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast,  become  elongated, 
and  this  in  question  is  not  more  drawn  out  than  I 
should  expect.  I  place  mj'  judgment  on  record  that  it 
is  the  Red  Beitigheimer. 

Speaking  of  big  things,  Canada  has  another  in  the 
shape  of  a  squash,  presumably  the  Mammoth  Chili, 
which  weighs  486  pounds.  It  is  a  handsome,  symmetri¬ 
cal  specimen,  and  is  calculated  to  make  the  great 
American  pie  eater  thrill  with  delight. 

New  York  has  now  cn  exhibition  about  150  varieties 
of  grapes,  with  many  more  to  follow.  Among  the  new 
varieties  I  note  one  which  comes  from  Fay  &  Kelly,  of 
Brocton,  N.  Y.,  which  they  call  Chautauqua.  In  bunch 
and  berry  it  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Eaton — large  and  handsome.  In  quality  it  is  no  better, 
if  as  good,  though  very  much  like  it. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Robinson  sends  us  a  seedling  pear  which 
he  calls  Robinson’s  Seedling,  a  pear  which  he  has 
grown  for  a  number  of  years,  but  which,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  disseminated.  It  is  just  now  ripe  (Septem¬ 
ber  23)  and  is  of  really  fine  quality.  It  is  shaped  much 
like  the  Sheldon,  but  is  smaller,  say  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  that,  and  is  almost  as  much  russetted. 
A  friend  who  has  seen  it  growing  says  it  is  a  vigorous 
and  very  productive  variety,  and  I  am  able  to  ssy  from 
a  careful  test  that  the  quality  is  very  good.  It  is  well 
worth  adding  to  an  orchard  that  aims  to  have  a  goDd 
assortment  of  pears.  Its  weak  point  is  a  lack  of  spright¬ 
liness — it  is  inclined  to  be  a  trifle  fiat.  e.  g.  f. 


THE  PLANT’S  VACATION. 

From  now  until  next  spring  the  plants  must  take  a 
vacation  if  they  are  to  do  anything  next  year.  With 
humans  a  vacation  is  a  season  for  rest  and  recupera¬ 
tion— for  piling  up  energy  for  another  job.  So  it  is 
with  plants.  They  must  be  cared  for  and  made  com¬ 
fortable  overwinter.  How?  These  extracts  from  a 
bulletin  just  issued  by  M.  A.  Thayer,  of  Wisconsin, 
tell  how  they  do  it  in  that  cold  country  : 

“  The  best  winter  protection  for  blackberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  grapes,  consists  in  laying  them  down  and 
covering  lightly  with  soil.  All  old  canes  and  weak 
new  growths  should  b<»  cut  out  and  burned  soon  after 
fruiting,  leaving  only  strong,  vigorous  plants.  If 
these  have  been  well  mulched  in  summer  with  green 
clover,  clean  straw  or  coarse  manure,  as  they  should 
be,  less  earth  is  required  by  using  this  mulching.  In 
laying  plants  down  (the  rows  running  north  and 
south),  commence  at  the  north  end,  remove  the  soil 
from  the  north  side  of  the  hill  about  four  inches  deep; 
gather  the  branches  in  close  form  with  a  wide  fork, 
raising  it  to  *ard  the  top  of  the  bush  and  press  gently 
to  the  north,  at  the  same  time  placing  the  foot  firmly 

on  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  press  hard  toward  the 
north. 

“  If  the  ground  is  hard,  or  the  bushes  old,  a  second 
man  may  use  a  potato  fork  instead  of  the  foot,  insert¬ 
ing  it  deeply,  close  to  south  side  of  hill,  and  pressing 


over  slowly,  bending  the  bush  in  the  root  until  nearly 
flat  on  the  ground.  The  bush  is  then  held  down  with 
a  wide  fork  until  properly  covered.  The  top  of  the 
succeeding  hill  should  rest  neari  the  base  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  thus  making  a  cont  nuous  covering.  In 
the  spring  remove  the  earth  carefully  with  a  fork,  and 
slowly  raise  the  bush.  With  hardy  varieties  and  in 
mild  winters,  sufficient  protection  may  be  had  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  and  covering  the  tips  only.  Grapes  being 
more  flexible,  are  laid  down  without  removal  of  earth 
near  the  vine.” 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Sweet  Botan  (Abundance)  Plum. 

Luther  Burbank  o‘  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  imported  this 
plum  from  Japan  and  named  it  Sweet  Botan.  It  was 
afterwards  named  Abundance  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  of  Little 
Silver,  N.  J.,  who  may  be  considered  its  popularizer, 
if  not  its  introducer.  Abundance  is  a  good  name  and 
an  appropriate  one,  but  Sweet  Botan  is  the  name  it 
ought  to  carry  by  the  rights  of  priority. 

We  have  but  one  tree  which  was  planted  in  April 
of  1890.  The  main  stem  is  now  five  inches  in  diameter, 


Abundance  Plum  Showing  Suture.  Fig.  218. 

the  branches  starting  two  feet  above  the  soil.  It  is  15 
feet  high,  very  broad  at  the  top  (12  feet  in  diameter) 
and  narrowing  to  the  main  stem  where  the  first 
branches  start.  This  flaring  habit  gives  it  a  top- 
heaviness  which  places  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  gales 
and  makes  secure  propping  necessary.  The  branches 
are  long  and  spreading  and  when  weighted  with 
plums  are  liable  to  split  or  break  unless  they  are  sup¬ 
ported. 

The  tree  is  within  two  feet  of  the  apex  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  plot,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  hard  carriage 
road,  on  the  other  hy  a  hard  path  two  feet  in  width. 
Near  the  base  of  this  triangular  plot  and  over  15  feet 
distant  are  a  pear  tree  on  the  right  and  a  Lincoln 
plum  on  the  left,  with  intervening  shrubs.  The  soil  of 
the  little  plot  is  good  enough,  but  one  would  suppose 
that  it  must  be  pretty  well  crowded  with  roots. 

Our  notes  say  that  July  17  the  tree  was  loaded  with 
fruit.  There  were  marks  of  the  curculio  on  every 
plum,  though  none  had  dropped  or  rotted.  August  5 
they  began  to  color.  None  had  fallen  or  rotted, 


Abundance  Plum,  Side  View.  Fig.  219. 

though  the  weight  of  the  fruit  was  so  great  that  three 
props  wpre  used  and  the  tree  anchored  so  as  to  resist 
heavy  winds. 

August  12  a  bushel  was  picked  for  preserves.  None 
were  fully  ripe,  but  nearly  all  were  ripening.  The 
color  was  then  green  and  crimson.  The  plums  easily 
averaged  six  inches  in  circumference.  It  would  be 
fairly  round  but  for  the  little  conical  nipple.  The  flesh 
was  a  dull  yellow,  juicy  and  tender  enough,  but  not  of 
high  quality.  The  skin  was  firm,  but  not  objection¬ 
ably  so.  Most  of  the  bearing  branches  bore  as  many 
as  12  plums  to  the  foot. 

On  August  18  all  were  picked.  They  were  not  fully 
ripe,  but  the  bees  attacked  them  so  voraciously  and 
in  such  numbers  that,  had  the  plums  been  left  on  a 
few  days  longer,  all  would  have  been  destroyed. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  three  bushels  of  plums 
were  from  first  to  last  taken  from  this  tree.  No  in¬ 
secticide  was  used ;  the  tree  was  not  jarred.  During 
the  past  20  years  we  have  grown  not  less  than  25  varie¬ 
ties  of  plums — many  of  them  said  to  be  “  curculio- 
proof;”  but  the  Abundance  is  the  only  variety  that 
could  hold  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Accurate  drawings 
of  the  “  Abundance  ”  as  it  grew  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
are  shown  at  Figs.  218  and  219. 


An  Abundance  of  Notes. 

Have  you  grown  the  Abundance  pinm  to  fruiting?  If  so,  will  you 
kindly  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it  as  regards  size,  flavor  and  market 
qualities?  Do  you  commend  it  for  home  use?  Is  it  pract'cally  cur- 
cnlio-proof?  How  ooes  it  sell  as  compared  with  other  plums  ?  Do 
you  And  it  a  heavy  bearer?  On  the  whole,  is  it  a  profltable  and 
desirable  variety  ? 

My  Abundance  plum  has  not  yet  fruited.  “  Botan  ” 
(which  is  rather  indefinite)  has.  and  I  think  well  of 
it,  yet  it  has  rotted  the  two  past  seasons,  and  it  is  not 
“practically  curculio-proof.”  Here,  in  Sangamon 
County,  Ill.,  Weaver,  Forest  Rose  and  Golden  Beauty, 
have  been  as  exempt  from  damage  by  the  curculio  as 
any  I  have  fruited.  benj.  buckman. 

The  Abundance  plum  is  being  praised,  and.  no 
doubt,  justly,  but  it  is  not  an  early  bloomer.  My  own 
impression  (from  a  limited  experience  here  in  Lucas 
County,  O.)  is  that  it  blooms  so  early  as  to  be  in  dinger 
of  being  caught  by  spring  frosts.  I  hope  I  am  mis¬ 
taken  in  this,  as  I  would  like  to  plant  a  few  more  if  it 
were  safe  to  do  so.  Who  can  tell  ?  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

I  have  not  grown  the  Abundance  plum,  and  Ido 
not  know  of  its  having  fruited  here  in  Minnesota. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as 
good  for  family  use  as  some  of  the  better  varieties  of 
Prunus  Americana,  but  it  will  hold  up  longer  for  mar¬ 
ket  than  most  of  them.  j.  p.  Harris. 

In  this  part  of  Story  County,  Iowa,  the  Abundance 
tree  is  not  hardy.  We  have  had  it  for  10  years,  and 
used  its  pollen  for  crossing  purposes,  but  have  not 
seen  a  plum  that  matured  ;  but  top-worked  on  native 
plums,  it  has  borne  well,  and  so  far  appears  to  be 
hardy.  It  is  not  as  much  it  jured  by  the  curculio  as 
most  other  foreign  plums  ;  that  is,  the  fruits  are  punc¬ 
tured,  but  the  larv®  do  not  so  generally  penetrate 
the  flesh.  It  is  not  equal  in  size  or  quality  to  some  of 
th«  Russian  plums,  which  are  much  hardier  in  the 
tree.  (prof.)  j.  l.  budd. 

I  have  the  Abundance  growing  ;  but  it  set  fruit  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  In  common  with  all  other 
varieties  here,  in  Washtenaw  County,  Mich.,  this  year 
it  dropped  its  fruit  from  some  unknown  cause.  The 
tree  seems  remarkably  healthy  and  hardy  and  a  free 
grower.  w.  f.  bird. 

I  have  fruited  the  Abundance  plum  for  several  years 
here,  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  When  it  is  fully  ripe, 

I  am  greatly  delighted  with  its  flavor  and  size  as  well 
as  its  market  qualities.  I  think  that  the  masses  of 
the  people  will  be  very  much  pleased  with  it  for  home 
use.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  curculio-proof  ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  stone  fruit  is.  It  sells  fully  as  well  as 
other  plums  in  the  market,  if  not  better.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  bearer,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  profitable 
and  desirable  sort.  s.  D.  willard. 

The  Abundance  is  excellent  in  quality  and  a  great 
bearer,  though  Burbank  is  of  better  flavor.  My  greatest 
bearer  is  the  Richland.  We  have  picked  to-day  two 
bushels  from  a  tree,  the  third  year  in  bearing.  Plum 
trees  planted  in  the  chicken  yard  are  the  only  ones 
that  bear  worthy  of  the  name.  I  have  grafted  the 
Simon’s  plum  on  the  Botan  and  it  bore  a  few  plums 
the  second  year.  Isaac  hicks. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  some 
eulogistic  remarks  on  the  Abundance  plum.  I  have 
fruited  it  here,  on  ^ong  Island,  and  for  quality  noth¬ 
ing  better  could  in  my  estimation  be  desired.  It  is 
also  a  remarkably  early  and  abundant  bearer,  but 
with  me  it  is  extremely  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  Sep- 
toria  cerasina,  or  “Shot-hole”  fungus.  To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  have  my  trees  been  affected  this  season  that  they 
became  completely  defoliated  by  August  1,  and  as  a 
consequence  though  much  fruit  had  set  none  matured. 

I  shall  begin  an  early  treatment  next  spring  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  ammoniacal  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  copper.  t.  h.  t. 

This  is  the  third  season  I  have  fruited  the  Abund¬ 
ance.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size — 1 %  to  1%  inch  in 
diameter  on  heavily  loaded  trees.  I  have  given  it  to 
many  persons  and  all  say  it  is  delicious,  and  it  runs 
quite  uniform  in  quality.  It  ripens  here,  in  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  when  peaches  are  most  abundant, 
which  will  probably  hurt  its  market.  Its  quality  and 
beautiful  color  make  it  very  nearly  the  best  for  home 
use  and  market.  It  and  all  the  other  Japanese  I  have 
ever  tried  are  practically  curculio-proof.  If  the  tree 
is  well  fed,  the  fruit  will  nearly  always  need  thinning, 
which  is  also  true  of  the  Burbank  and  Satsuma  and 
was  this  year  true  of  Ogon.  I  think  it  will  prove 
profitable  if  reasonably  cared  for.  As  a  market  va¬ 
riety  Satsuma  is  preferable  here,  being  equally  vigor¬ 
ous,  precocious  and  fruitful,  and  the  fruit  is  larger 
and  ripens  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  first 
half  of  October  when  the  market  is  eager  for  it.  It 
is  better  than  Abundance  for  canning?  For  table  use 
it  is  variable,  some  specimens  being  best.  These  are 
much  higher  flavored  than  the  Abundance,  but 
others  are  not  so  good.  We  have  something  to  learn 
about  ripening  it  to  perfection.  An  inferior  variety 
under  this  name  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
nurserymen.  H.  l.  faibohild. 


MAINE  SWEET  CORN  NOTES, 


not  be  done  successfully  ;  the  graft  may  unite,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  permanent.”  Who 
can  tell? 


‘‘FODDER  HOLDS  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER.” 

Great  are  the  possibilities  of  sweet  corn,  yet  the  best 
farmers,  in  good  seasons,  do  not  always  “  get  there.” 
This  seductive  crop,  because  at  its  best  it  yields  won¬ 
derfully,  is  largely  grown  for  the  canners  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kennebec,  north  of  Augusta,  Me. ,  and  in  the 
pond  region  west  of  it.  It  has  been  a  cash  crop  in 
this  region  since  the  Portland  Packing  Co.  began  to 
control  the  output,  though  not  many  years  ago  its 
value  was  as  uncertain  as  that  of  wild-c  it  currency, 
for  the  packers  had  a  way  of  “  failing  up  ”  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  this  was  repeated  a  good  many 
times.  Now,  whatever  his  corn  “figures  up”  the 
farmer  gets,  and  gets  it  as  soon  as  the  brief  packing 
season  is  over. 

No  crop  better  illustrates  the  great  difference  in 
methods  and  also  in  season  than  this.  One  man  told 
me,  in  strict  confidence,  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  get  more  than  $30  per  acre  from  his  corn.  lie  had 
tried  repeatedly,  had  grown  it  finely  for  the  table  and 
in  small  patches,  but  when  he  made  it  a  field  crop  he 
failed  miserably.  He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  book  farmer, 
and  his  neighbors  easily  accounted,  they  thought,  for 
his  poor  luck. 

“  How  is  your  corn  crop,  Mr.  Drummond  ?  ”  I  said 
lately  to  one  of  the  largest  growers  for  the  Vassal- 
boro  factory. 

“Good,  for  a  poor  year.”  he  answered.  “I  have 
eight  acres,  and  get  about  $350  from  it.  I  have  just 

had  my  re* 

_ _ _ _  turns.  It  has 

averaged  me 
about  this 
for  sevcnl 
years.” 

“II  ave  you 
any  special 
method  o  f 
managing 
this  crop, 
Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  ?  ” 
“No,”  he 
replied.  “My 
ground  is 
rich,  as  I  put 
on  it  1  a  s  t 
year  30  two- 
horse  loads 
of  manure, 


What  Say  ? 


p  h  a  t  e  ,  ex- 

What  a  Little  Change  Did  for  a  New  England  Farm  House.  Fig.  220.  (See  page  668.)  cept  on  a 

small  part 

of  the  field,  which  I  thought  richer  than  the  rest  ; 
there  I  got  but  half  a  crop.  I  plant  the  small 
variety.”  We  plant  here.  I  may  say.  the  ••small  ”  and 
the  “medium.”  the  fornu  r  growing  only  2;  feet  high, 
and  the  ears  are  close  to  the  ground.  They  are  large 
and  well  filled,  however,  to  the  end  of  the  cobs. 

“  I  plant  mine  in  rows,”  said  he,  “  three  feet  apart, 
is  inches  in  the  row.  I  get  it  in  from  May  ’  i  to  early 
in  dune.  The  ground  must  be  just  right  for  it  to  come 


he  will  very  likelv,  if  he  be  an  average  farmer,  brand 
Mr.  Henderson  as  a  mighty  fishy  man.  Hut  let  him 
turn  to  Mr.  Henderson’s  recommendations  for  fertil¬ 
izing  and  tillage  and  he  will  find  himself  as  much  be¬ 
hind  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 

A  spring-tooth,  one-horse  cultivator  is  preferable  to 
the  corresponding  rigid  shovel-tooth  machine  on  land 
abounding  in  tight  stones.  When  a  tight  stone  and  a 
shovel-tooth  cultivator  try  to  pass  each  other  on  the 
same  track,  the  results  are  unpleasant  and  the  oper¬ 
ator  often  comes  home  with  fragments  of  the  tool 
and  his  temper.  In  stony  land  the  gait  of  the  horse 
will  be  considerably  faster  where  the  fear  of  short 
stops  is  taken  away.  The  spring-tooth  does  not 
throw  as  much  earth  as  the  shovel-tooth,  and  will  not 
root  up  large  weeds  as  well,  but  the  cultivator  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  seven  instead  of  five  teeth  and  more  finely 
pulverizes  the  soil  than  the  shovel,  and  leaves  it 
quite  level. 

The  land  must  be  free  from  stones  and  weeds  if  we 
wish  to  dispense  with  the  plow  at  grain  sowing.  The 
soil  must  be  mellow  from  frequent  cultivation  during 
the  corn-growing  season.  Hills  are  preferable  to 
drills  for  this  method,  as  they  allow  cross  cultivation. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  level  surface  with  the 
heavy  dent  corns,  as  the  tendency  of  their  stubble  is 
to  form  stabborn  mounds  about  the  hills  which  the 
field  roller  can  hardly  subdue  in  the  spring.  I  can 
show  fields  put  down  in  this  way  which  have  been 
mowed  twice  this  year,  where  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
the  corn  hills,  or  any  unevenness  of  surface  different 
from  ordinary  seeding  down  ;  advantages  due  to  the 
spring-tooth  harrow.  F-  c.  dirge. 
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have  dairies,  and  while  hauling  their  corn,  feed  the 
cows  the  cobs  fresh  from  the  cutters,  and  they  now 
get  the  richest  milk  made  more  cheaply  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  year.  Sweet  corn,  as  raised  here,  is 
found  to  be  much  like  a  flock  of  turkeys  in  their 
extreme  youth — tender,  weak  and  easily  discouraged. 
It  often  fails  to  “come,”  or  comes  very  irregularly. 
Like  the  doubtful  Christian  of  whom  the  appreciative 
brother  remarked  that  in  good  times  Seth  always 
appeared  to  have  a  “strong  holt”  on  grace,  but  he 
“  never  seemed  to  have  much  laid  up  for  a  contrary 
spell,”  so  this  crop  only  appears  to  do  its  best  when 
man  and  Nature  combine  to  provide  for  it  a  “soft  job” 
by  giving  it  clean  cultivation,  warm  and  mellow 
ground,  and  burning  skies.  g.  s.  p. 

Winslow,  Me. 


SOFT  PHOSPHATES  IN  AN  ORANGE  GROVE. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

On  page  635  “C.  L.  M.”  asked  about  the  value  of  crude 
Florida  soft  phosphates  for  use  in  orange  groves. 
His  plan  was  to  grow  two  crops  of  cow  peas  each  year 
and  turn  them  under,  using  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock  and  a  quantity  of  tobacco  stems.  His 
theory  was  that  the  cow  peas  would  supply  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  the  rock  phosphoric  acid  and  the  tobacco  stems 
potash.  The  following  comments  are  sent  by  Florida 
farmers : 

We  have  no  authentic  data  telling  of  cases  where 
soft  phosphate  applied  alone  to  an  orange  grove  gave 
satisfactory  results.  Where  it  has  been  mixed  with 
chemicals,  making  a  complete  fertilizer,  supplying 
nitrogen  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda 
and  potash  from  sulphate  of  potash,  the  results  have 
been  satisfactory.  To  sum  up  the  matter,  our  obser¬ 
vations  are  that  where  phosphate  has  been  used  alone 
the  application  has  not  been  repeated,  but  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  chemicals  it  has. 

Editor  Florida  Agriculturist.  e.  o.  painter. 

Banish  the  Plow  from  Orange  Roots. 

It  seems  to  be  a  question  between  soft  phosphates 
and  the  more  costly  superphosphates.  The  character 
and  condition  of  the  soil  of  the  grove  would  settle 
that  question  with  me.  If  it  was  fairly  good  and  the 
drainage  all  right,  I  would  use  the  soft  phosphates, 
because  the  constituents  of  the  soil  and  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  water  and  air  in  it,  would  give  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  for  rendering  the  fertilizers  available  as  plant 
food.  If,  unfortunately,  the  soil  was  not  very  good 
and  the  drainage  was  bad,  or  the  soil  good  and  the 
drainage  bad,  I  would  use  superphosphates.  C.  L.  M. 
says  the  soil  of  his  grove  is  a  dark  brown  sand,  well 
supplied  with  humus,  and  producing  very  high- 
flavored  oranges.  So  far  as  reported,  I  should  say  the 
soft  phosphates  would  do  their  best  in  such  a  soil.  I 
have  heard  them  uniformly  well  spoken  of,  as  judged 
by  the  results,  and  think  they  will  be  largely  used  in 
this  State.  C.  L.  M.  plows  under  annually  two  crops 
of  cow  peas.  I  would  banish  the  plow  from  the  grove 
after  the  trees  were  of  sufficient  size  to  occupy  most 
of  the  area  with  their  roots.  Being  -surface  feeders, 
it  is  not  good  practice  to  fertilize  and  cultivate  to 
produce  trees  with  a  good  system  of  roots,  and  then 
destroy  many  of  them  by  plowing  peas  under.  I  have 
seen  fine,  thrifty  groves  nearly  ruined  by  plowing. 
Besides,  it  is  claimed  by  experienced  growers  that 
the  peas  benefit  the  soil  most  by  rotting  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  that  plowing  them  under  green  makes  the 
soil  sour.  I  would  give  them  a  good  going  over  with 
a  Cutaway  harrow  when  they  were  ready  to  be 
plowed  under,  and  replant.  I  think  the  seed  sown 
would  like  this  treatment  quite  as  well,  and  the 
orange  trees  much  better.  C.  L.  M.  will  please  ac¬ 
cept  my  thanks  for  the  hint  of  tobacco  stems  for 
mulching  strawberries.  They  make  a  good  mulch, 
containing  potash  and  nitrogen,  and  making  a  very 
good  insecticide,  where  it  would  be  likely  to  protect 
the  plants  and  fruit  and  greatly  benefit  the  cultivator 
financially.  o.  e.  heath. 

Shade  is  a  Florida  Fertilizer. 

I  cannot  speak  on  this  matter  from  personal  exper¬ 
ience,  though  I  came  near  being  one  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nates  who  can  ;  but  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter,  instead  of  experimenting,  I  used  fertilizers  that 
had  a  recognized  value.  Several  persons  in  this 
vicinity,  however,  did  try  the  soft  phosphate  to  their 
regret,  using  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre  on  their 
orange  groves,  and  their  united  verdict,  as  well  as  that 
of  those  who  noticed  the  effect— or  rather  lack  of 
effect — is  that  it  had  no  value  whatever.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  have  sacks  of  the  soft  phosphate  yet 
lying  in  their  sheds,  not  considering  it  of  sufficient 
value  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  applying  it  to  their 
land.  No  doubt  the  phosphate  has  some  value,  but  it 
is  locked  up  too  fast  in  an  insoluble  form  for  availa¬ 
bility.  The  necessary  chemical  changes  must  be  made 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  soil. 


C.  L.  M.’s  idea  with  regard  to  cow  peas  and  tobacco 
stems  is  very  good,  especially  as  regards  the  tobacco 
stems,  which  doubtless  give  more  value  for  the  cost 
than  any  other  fertilizer.  They  also  contain  other 
valuable  elements  besides  potash.  He  will  probably 
abandon  the  cow  pea  vine  idea  in  a  few  years.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  would  probably  find  it  in  line  with  his 
best  interests — the  well-being  of  his  grove — to  haul  as 
much  truck  as  possible  on  it  and  let  it  decay  on  the 
surface.  He  wi:l  thus  avoid  making  his  land  sour  by 
plowing  in  green  pea  vines.  Then  let  him  fertilize 
liberally  with  a  complete  fertilizer  of  recognized  value, 
or  he  might  use  blood  and  bone  with  sulphate  of 
potash — three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The 
great  advantage  of  a  mulch  is  that  in  this  climate, 
shade  is  a  fertilizer  ;  mulching  is  Nature’s  method  of 
enriching  land.  Further,  cattle  add  nothing  to  the 
chemical  value  of  hay  or  straw  by  eating  it ;  the  land 
would  be  benefited  quite  as  much  by  applying  it  as  a 
mulch  before  it  has  passed  through  their  digestive 
organs  as  after.  sherman  adams. 

Phosphate  Good  for  Peas,  Anyway. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
soft  phosphates  on  orange  trees,  but  cow  peas  are  a 
perfect  success  and  produce  all  the  nitrogen  required 
for  almost  any  crop.  There  are  soft  beds  of  sulphate 
of  lime  or  gyptum,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  great 
effect  produced  on  peas  and  on  orange  trees  is  from 
that  source.  Our  State  chemist  says  that  parties  often 
send  him  samples  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  thinking  it  is 
the  phosphate,  and  he  has  simply  replied  that  it  was 
not  of  any  value  as  a  phosphate.  A  soft  bed  of  the 
sulphate  underlies  a  part  of  my  garden,  and  from  it  I 
have  taken  out  large  bones.  john  craycraft. 


BRUSHING  UP  THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 

The  pictures  shown  on  pages  665  and  667  give  a  first- 
rate  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
appearances  of  some  of  our  farm  houses.  The  build¬ 
ing  shown  is  that  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Kingston.  Director  Flagg’s  letter,  given  be¬ 
low,  will  tell  something  of  what  was  done  to  bring 
about  the  change,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  appearance  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  we  have  yet  seen  recorde  i.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  a  neatly  kept  dooryard  adds  to  the  comfort 
of  farm  life  and  to  the  value  of  the  farm.  One  of  the 
comic  papers  recently  had  some  burlesque  pictures 
showing  how  to  weed  out  anarchy.  The  plan  was  to 
catch  an  anarchist,  give  him  a  good  bath,  cut  his  hair 
and  shave  him.  and  then  deck  him  out  in  a  high  hat 
and  good  clothes  and  put  him  into  an  anarchists’ 
meeting.  His  friends  would  not  know  him  in  his  new 
dress,  and  would  take  him  for  a  “bloated  bond¬ 
holder,”  and  fall  upon  him — either  killing  him  or 
driving  him  out  of  their  ranks.  Nobody  will  be 
killed  for  fixing  up  the  farm  house  grounds,  but  the 
property  may  thus  be  driven  out  of  the  unsalable  list : 

The  Work  that  Made  the  Difference. 

The  farm  house,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  taken  soon 
after  the  farm  was  purchased,  was  surrounded  by  a 
pasture,  and  the  only  approach  for  a  team  was  over  a 
cart-path  across  three  pastures  and  through  three 
pairs  of  bars,  or  gates.  Tne  foreground  of  the  cut 
shows  the  rocky  character  of  these  pastures,  and 
gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  roughness  of  the  way 
from  the  public  road  to  the  house,  but  conveys  no  hint 
of  the  mud,  hub  deep,  which  formed  certain  portions 
of  the  private  way  during  the  spring  months.  One  of 
the  first  permanent  improvements  was  to  lay  out  a 
driveway  from  the  highway  to  the  farm  buildings. 
The  loam  was  excavated  to  a  width  of  15  feet  and 
sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  putting  in  a  stone  foun¬ 
dation  12  inches  thick  at  the  sides  and  18  inches  in 
the  center.  Tne  surface  was  covered  with  small  or 
broken  stones,  and  then  with  six  inches  of  earth. 
The  walls  around  the  farm  buildings  and  the  interior 
division  walls  were  used  for  this  purpose,  and  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  stone  walls  found  such  a  burying 
place.  As  a  strip  of  land  10  feet  or  more  wide  is 
usually  occupied  by  a  wall,  and  weeds  and  bushes 
are  harbored  by  it,  about  an  acre  and  three  fourths 
of  good  land  was  made  available  by  the  removal  of 
the  walls,  and  the  greater  convenience  and  economy 
of  cultivation  are  items  of  great  importance  in  the 
long  run.  The  removal  of  the  walls  around  the  house 
made  the  fence  of  no  use,  and  it  was  quickly  con¬ 
signed  to  the  lumber  pile,  and  then  the  overgrown 
Arbor-vitass  which  flanked  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  narrow  yard  were  dug  up  and  removed.  A  “bank 
wall  ”  around  the  west  end  of  the  house  (at  the  left  of 
the  picture)  formed  the  boundary  of  the  yard  on  that 
side.  The  new  driveway  was  located  about  50  feet 
away  from  the  house  at  that  end,  and  the  lawn  was 
made  by  filling  in  and  grading  the  intervening  space. 
About  all  that  was  necessary  in  front  and  at  the  east 
end  was  thorough,  deep  plowing  and  the  removal  of 


such  stones  as  appeared  above  the  surface.  A  gravel 
walk  was  laid  out  with  a  natural,  easy  curve  from  the 
road  in  front  to  the  front  entrance,  then  around  to 
the  side  door,  past  the  well  and  to  the  road  in  the 
rear  of  the  house.  After  the  grading  had  been  fin¬ 
ished  a  coat  of  stable  manure  was  applied  and  well 
worked  in,  and  the  surface  made  fine  by  harrowing 
and  rolling.  A  dressing  of  fertilizer  was  applied  and 
the  grass  seed  sown  as  specified  in  the  report  of  “A 
Trial  of  Lawn  Grasses,”  on  page  213  of  our  Fifth 
Annual  Report.  I  could  hardly  give  any  just  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  cost  of  the  work  which  wrought  the 
change  around  the  farmhouse,  as  it  was  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  road  work  ;  but  to  my  mind  the  im¬ 
provement  in  appearance  exceeds  the  cost  by  50  per 
cent.  chas.  o.  flagg. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  experiment  with  lawn  grass  seed 
trials  were  made  with  Rhode  Island  Bent  alone,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  alone,  and  also  each  grass  mixed, 
with  White  clover.  The  manuring  was  the  same  all 
over  the  lawn.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  spring. 
Several  light  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  given 
during  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  a  light  cover  of 
coarse  stable  manure  was  put  on.  As  a  result  it  was 
concluded  that  the  best  lawn  will  be  formed  by  usiDg 
the  two  grasses  named  in  about  equal  proportions  by 
weight.  The  W’hite  clover  did  not  improve  the  sward 
— in  fact,  it  was  a  disadvantage. 


EXTRACTED  BUTTER  STILL  SELLING. 

A  year  or  so  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
the  papers  about  the  butter  extractor— a  machine 
that  takes  the  butter  directly  from  the  milk,  dispens¬ 
ing  with  all  pans,  churn,  etc.  We  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  it,  but  recently  several  parties  have  written 
to  ask  if  butter  is  still  made  hi  this  way,  and  if  it  can 
be  sold,  as  but  little  has  been  heard  from  the  extractor 
of  late.  The  following  notes  are  from  persons  who 
have  used  it  for  several  years. 

We  are  still  well  pleased  with  the  butter  extractor. 
For  our  business  we  could  not  get  a  machine  that 
would  suit  us  as  well.  We  have  no  trouble  in  selling 
the  butter,  for  it  is  good,  although  it  lacks  a  high 
flavor.  We  ship  our  milk  and  use  the  extractor  only  to 
work  up  the  surplus,  but  if  we  were  i  unning  a  butter¬ 
making  creamery,  we  would  not  put  in  an  extractor  to 
make  the  butter.  A.  G.  corwin  &  co. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  used  the  butter  extractor  continuously  for 
three  years,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 
We  believe  it  to  be  both  a  practical  and  economical 
device  for  making  butter,  and  our  product  ranks  with 
any  sold  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Henrico  County,  Va.  e.  y.  williams. 


THE  GROWER’S  SHARE— WHERE  IS  IT? 

The  grapes,  packed  in  5-pound  baskets,  and  with  the 
card,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  given  herewith  on  the 
covers,  were  selling  from  the  commission-house  at  10 
cents  per  basket.  How  much  does  the  grower  get  ? 
a  new  choice  white  grape. 

MOORE'S  DIAMOND. 

FROM  THE  FRUIT  FARM 
OF 

King  &  Robinson, 

Cayuga  Lake,  P.  O.  Address,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  ripe,  and  guaranteed  to  be  as 
good  all  through  this  package  as  on  top. 

We  would  like  to  know  ho  w  m  ich  of  this  g  ies  to  the 
grower  after  freight  and  commission  charges  and  cost 
of  package  are  taken  out.  There  can’t  be  much  ;  we 
doubt  if  there  is  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor.  At  this 
price  a  single  vine  must  yield  an  immense  crop  to  pay 
interest  on  t.ie  ground  it  covers.  How  much  can  a 
vine  yield  ?  We  have  told  about  big  records  of  cows, 
sheep,  pigs  and  acres  of  land  as  well  as  men  and 
women  and  hens.  Now  for  grape  vines.  W.  H. 
Schwerk,  of  East  Otto,  N.  Y. ,  makes  this  statement : 

I  raised  from  my  four-year-old  Niagara  grape  vine  this  season  105 
bunches  of  grapes  which  weighed  46  pounds.  Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  The  Rural  beat  this?  If  so  I  would  like  to  hear  of  them. 

Some  of  our  California  friends  may  beat  that,  but 
what  vineyard  with  conditions  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Schwerk’s  single  vine  can  do  so  ? 


Grasshopper  Remedy. — I  tried  one  of  the  remedies 
for  grasshoppers  mentioned  by  The  Rural  —  the 
“  bran  and  arsenic.”  I  placed  it  several  years  ago  in 
spoonfuls  around  many  young  trees  that  were  being 
denuded  by  myriads  of  young  “  hoppers.”  I  could 
see  no  result — no  dead  grasshoppers,  no  diminution  in 
their  numbers,  no  disappearance  of  the  bran,  They 
are  more  plentiful  this  season  than  ever  before  here, 
and  much  damage  has  been  done  to  vegetation.  Many 
young  trees  will  be  killed  by  sun-scald,  there  being 
no  leaves  to  protect  the  trunks  from  the  sun.  Others 
will  be  winter-killed,  owing  to  the  second  growth 
that  usually  follows  the  stripping.  B.  B. 
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[Every  query  roust  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  askinR  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  anewered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

A  REMEDY  FOR  WHITE  GRUBS. 

E.  H.  V.  E.,  Stanley,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  white  grubs  eating  strawberry  roots  ?  I  have 
a  new  bed  planted  last  spring  on  a  clean  piece  of  corn 
stubble  in  which  the  pests  are  making  sad  work.  I 
saw  tobacco  recommended  in  The  Rural  some  time 
ago,  but  the  use  of  it  seems  hardly  practical.  Hasn’t 
some  strawberry  grower  discovered  a  remedy  ? 

Here  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  we  have  never  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  white  grub  in  our  strawberries,  but 
would  suggest  the  use  of  muriate  of  potash,  which 
would  make  an  excellent  fertilizer  and  might  destroy 
the  grubs.  It  should  be  worked  into  the  soil  near  the 
plants.  EDWIN  HOYT. 

There  is  probably  no  real  preventive  or  remedy  for 
the  injury  done  by  white  grubs.  I  aim  to  avoid  the 
pests  by  not  planting  on  sod,  and  I  also  make  the 
ground  pretty  rich,  so  that  the  plants  not  eaten  by 
them  spread  as  much  as  possible  to  fill  vacancies  made 
by  them.  I  never  allow  a  field  to  stand  in  clover  more 
than  one  year  at  a  time,  and  grow  no  other  grass  on 
the  place  This  is  my  experience  here,  in  Lucas  County, 
O. ,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  other  growers 
elsewhere.  w.  w.  farnsworth. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  I  have  tried  is  to  dig  the 
grubs  out  wherever  I  see  an  evidence  of  their  work. 
Here,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  I  have  never  been  as 
seriously  afflicted  as  some  others  by  their  depreda¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  seldom 
set  plants  on  corn  stubble  ground  or  ground  enriched 
by  unfermented  stable  manure,  for  I  use  chemical 
manures  only  for  growing  my  plants  and  I  fancy  that 
potash  and  bone  are  not  favorite  articles  of  diet  for 
white  grubs.  w.  f.  taber. 

Here  in  New  Jersey,  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
white  grubs.  They  do  not  bother  me  much.  I  know 
of  other  growers  who  are  troubled  considerably  by 
them  and  the  only  way  they  fight  them  is  to  pull  up 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  wilt  and  they  are  sure  to 
find  the  grubs  at  the  roots.  Some  try  to  destroy  the 
pests  while  plowing  the  ground  before  they  set  the 
plants  by  making  a  boy  walk  behind  the  plow  and 
pick  up  all  the  grubs  he  can  find.  a.  johnson. 

The  only  remedy  I  know  of  is  to  dig  carefully  around 
the  plants  until  I  find  the  grub  and  then  I  destroy  it. 
The  moment  it  attacks  the  roots  the  plant  shows  it  by 
the  wilting  of  the  leaves.  I  fought  them  personally 
this  season  in  my  Timbrell  bed  and  did  not  lose  over 
five  plants  in  a  lot  of  200  and  more  set  the  past  spring. 
The  liberal  use  of  either  lime,  wood  ashes  or  a  good 
fertilizer  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  at  the 
last  harrowing  just  before  planting,  is  the  best  and 
only  preventive  I  know  of  ;  but  no  surface  application 
of  any  kind  after  planting  will  prevent  the  ravages 
of  these  destructive  pests.  t.  j.  dwyeb. 


FORCING  A  COLT’S  GROWTH. 

J.  B.,  Oroton,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  and  safest 
feed  on  which  to  force  the  growth  of  a  three-year-old 
colt  running  on  fair  pasture  ? 

Grass  is  the  natural  and  perfect  food  for  cattle  and 
horses,  and  with  a  good,  rich,  nutritious  growth,  a 
horse  not  working,  or  a  cow  not  in  milk,  will  lay  on 
fat  very  fast ;  but  where  the  pasture  is  only  ordinary, 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  a  young  horse,  where  it  is 
not  as  rapid  as  desired,  I  would  give  him  four  to  six 
quarts  of  wheat  middlings  once  a  day.  This  ration 
will  build  up  muscle.  If  fat  is  desired,  an  addition  of 
corn  meal  with  less  middlings  will  do ;  but  I  take  it 
that  muscular  growth  is  what  is  desired. 

M.  H.  C.  GARDNER. 

First  of  all,  new  milk;  second,  skim-milk;  third, 
wheat  bran  and  ground  oats,  the  quantity  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  digestive  ability  of  the  animal, 
as  there  is  very  little  danger  of  injury  to  the  colt  on 
such  feed,  in  such  quantities  as  he  will  propeny 
digest.  To  teach  the  colt  to  drink  milk,  he  must  first 
be  put  in  a  stall,  and  given  very  little  water  until  he 
becomes  thirsty,  and  at  first  one  should  put  in  the 
water  just  enough  milk  to  discolor  it — hardly  enough 
to  be  perceptible.  Then  gradually  the  amount  should 
be  increased,  and  in  a  few  days  he  will  drink  the  milk 
readily.  By  this  means  we  at  one  time  made,  on  a 
very  large,  three-year-old  Clydesdale  colt,  which  was 
thin,  a  growth  of  417  pounds  in  four  months,  the 
largest  growth  we  have  ever  known  to  be  made  on  a 
horse  in  the  same  length  of  time,  smiths  &  powell  co. 


A  Celery  Disease. 

IF.  C.  J.,  Toronto ,  Can. — What  is  the  cause  of  rot  in 
celery,  and  also  a  preventive  ? 

Ans. — There  are  half  a  dozen  diseases  of  leaves  and 
stalks  which  might  pass  as  “  rot.”  Send  to  the  New 
YTork  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  a  bulle¬ 
tin  on  “  Some  Celery  Diseases.  The  preventive  given 
there  is  to  6pray  the  celery  with  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  from  the  time  of  transplanting  till  the  blanch¬ 
ing.  Do  not  let  any  of  the  refuse  of  the  diseased  crop 
rot  on  the  ground  if  celery  is  to  be  grown  there  next 
year. 

A  Greedy  Overfed  Horse. 

J.  J.  M.,  Rossville,  N.  Y. — 1.  My  horse  does  not  chew 
his  oats  thoroughly,  as  a  small  quantity  passes  him 
whole.  What  is  a  preventive  ?  2.  When  standing  in 

the  stable,  most  of  the  time  at  present,  his  droppings 
seem  to  be  hard  enough,  but  when  he  is  harnessed  and 
driven  two  or  three  miles  his  bowels  become  very  loose 
and  after  standing  overnight,  they  seem  to  be  natural 
again.  His  food  is  12  to  16  quarts  of  oats  per  day  with 
the  ordinary  quantity  of  hay.  His  drink  is  rain  water 
from  the  cistern.  What  should  be  his  treatment  ? 

Ans  — 1.  The  fact  that  the  horse  does  not  chew  his 
oats  more  thoroughly  may  be  due  either  to  some 
trouble  with  his  teeth,  which  interferes  with  the  proper 
mastication  of  his  food,  or  to  a  habit  of  bolting  his 
grain  and  swallowing  it  without  chewing  it  properly. 
The  prevention  will  depend  upon  the  cause.  Examine 
the  teeth,  and  if  found  at  fault,  employ  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  to  remedy  the  trouble.  If  they 
are  all  right  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  eating  too 
rapidly,  placing  two  or  three  lumps  of  rock  salt  or 
cobblestones,  the  size  of  the  double  fist,  in  his  feed- 
box  and  causing  him  to  p!ck  his  oats  from  around 
them  may  correct  the  habit.  If  this  does  not,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  feed  the  oats  ground,  preferably  in 
the  form  of  chop,  i.  e.,  to  mix  the  ground  feed  with 
slightly  dampened  cut  hay.  2.  The  looseness  of  the 
bowels  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  want 
of  proper  mastication  of  his  food  ;  also  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  be'ng  overfed  ;  while  chronic  intestinal 
indigestion  may  have  resulted  from  the  above  or  other 
causes,  which  if  present  might  cause  the  trouble. 
You  are  feeding  about  twice  the  quantity  of  grain  an 
ordinary  driving  horse  should  receive  when  doing  so 
little  work.  The  allowance  of  hay  should  also  be 
limited,  especially  when  there  is  any  bowel  trouble, 
as  in  this  case.  In  addition  to  correcting  the  feeding 
and  diet,  it  would  be  well  to  give  an  active  purgative 
to  unload  the  bowels,  as  six  to  eight  drams  of  best 
aloes,  as  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  f.  l.  k. 

Foot  Rot  in  Cattle. 

IF.  D.  A.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. — I  have  a  small  herd 
of  half  and  three-quarter  Jerseys  and  this  summer  all 
of  my  milch  cows  got  sick  with  the  following  symp¬ 
toms  :  They  were  stiff  and  lame  in  either  the  hind  or 
fore  legs  ;  the  joints  seemed  to  be  painful,  but  there 
waB  no  swelling  or  heat.  They  had  no  fever,  and 
their  digestion  was  normal.  Their  appetite  was  very 
good  and  they  were  not  unusually  thirsty.  The  milk 
flow  was  somewhat  reduced.  Some  of  them  fell  off  in 
flesh,  but  mainly  from  a  disinclination  to  move  about 
and  graze,  for  when  I  commenced  to  feed  them  more 
bran  and  cotton-seed  meal,  they  picked  up  again. 
Their  urine  was  normal.  The  trouble  lasted  from 
June  until  November,  though  some  of  them  have  got 
entirely  over  it,  and  only  two  are  slightly  stiff  yet. 

Aug. — Judging  from  your  description,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  lameness  was  in  the  feet,  instead  of 
in  the  joints,  probably  a  form  of  foot  rot,  which  is  not 
uncommon  among  cattle.  Examine  the  feet  between 
the'  claws  and  around  the  top  of  the  hoofs,  especially 
at  the  heels.  If  found  to  be  diseased,  pare  away  all 
dead  or  diseased  horn  and  clean  between  the  claw*  by 
drawing  through  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth  or  untwisted 
rope.  Then  apply  a  dressing  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  with  a  small  swab  so  a*  to  thoroughly  cauterize 
the  diseased  surface.  Repeat  the  treatment  every  two 
weeks  until  healed.  Place  the  cattle  where  their  feet 
will  be  as  clean  as  possible  during  the  treatment. 

F.  L.  K. 

Is  It  Colic  or  Skin  Disease  ? 

C.  C.,  Shenandoah,  la.— My  four-year-old  mare  is 
suckling  her  first  colt  which  is  about  four  months  old. 
She  was  always  healthy  until  the  last  month.  She  gets 
sick  at  night  as  often  as  four  times  a  week  without  any 
apparent  cause,  and  rolls  and  bites  her  sides  viciously 
and  acts  as  horses  sometimes  do  when  troubled  with 
colic.  A  good  dose  of  soda  always  relieves  her.  How 
should  she  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — I  cannot  tell  from  this  brief  description 
whether  the  mare  is  suffering  from  repeated  attacks 
of  colic  or  only  from  a  nervous  irritation  of  the  skin, 
known  as  prurigo.  In  either  case  a  good  purge,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  light  diet,  will  probably  give  the  desired 
relief.  Prepare  the  mare  by  feeding  only  bran  mashes 
for  12  hours.  Then  give  a  dose  of  six  to  eight  drams 


of  the  best  aloes,  either  in  a  ball  or  as  a  drench,  and 
continue  the  mash  diet  until  she  is  freely  purged  The 
dose  of  aloes  may  be  repeated  in  three  days,  if  she  is 
not  sufficiently  purged  by  the  first  dose.  Continue  a 
light,  laxative  diet  until  the  trouble  has  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 

A  Tenant  On  Suffrance. 

E.  D.  G.,  (No  address.) — A  lives  in  a  house  belonging 
to  C,  but  refuses  to  move  out  or  pay  rent  long  due. 

Can  C  lease  the  house  to  another  man  and  will  the 
man  holding  the  lease  have  power  to  get  A  out  in 
two  weeks  ? 

Ans. — The  name  of  the  State  in  which  A  lives  is 
not  given,  yet  in  most  of  the  States  the  rights,  reme¬ 
dies  and  liabilities  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  more  or 
less  changed  and  supplemented  from  those  provided 
for  by  the  “common  law,”  by  statutes  peculhr  to  each 
State.  It  is  impracticable  therefore  to  gi/e  a  definite 
answer,  especially  as  nothing  is  said  about  the  terms 
of  the  lease.  In  a  general  way,  however,  a  tenant 
whose  term  has  expired  or  who  has  forfeited  his  rights 
by  failing  to  pay  his  rent,  or  otherwise,  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled  by  process  of  law,  or  the  landlord  may  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  and  remove  him  and  his  effects, 
if  he  can  do  so  without  a  breach  of  the  peace.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  however,  he  cannot  exceed  the 
bounds  of  humanity  without  rendering  himself  liable 
for  the  consequences.  For  instance,  he  must  not  put 
a  tenant  and  his  family  out  at  midnight  or  in  a  drench¬ 
ing  storm,  and  if  one  is  too  ill  to  be  safely  moved,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  remain. 

A  Little  About  Bone  Fertilizers. 

J.  B.  H.,  Carrolltown,  Pa. — 1.  Where  should  samples 
of  fertilizers  be  sent  for  analysis  ?  2.  How  much  of 

each  brand  would  be  required  for  a  sample  ?  3. 

What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  fine  raw  bone 
and  dissolved  bone  ?  4.  Should  bone  be  fine  or  coarse, 
and  is  there  any  difference  in  value  between  the  two 
kinds?  5.  In  a  home  mixture  for  potatoes,  what  is 
the  best  form  of  phosphoric  acid  ? 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  Write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  State  College,  Center  County,  for  in¬ 
structions  about  sending  samples  for  analysis.  3.  The 
fine  raw  bone  contains  three  or  more  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  “  Dissolved  bone”  usually  means  hone  biaclt 
acted  upon  by  acids.  The  bone  black  is  bone  charcoal 
prepared  much  like  wood  charcoal  and  of  course  the 
heating  drives  off  the  nitrogen  Very  few  raw  bones 
are  treated  with  acids  for  commercial  fertilizers.  A 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost  by  such  treatment  and 
the  fine  bone  flour  is  more  economical  for  the  farmer. 

4.  The  finer  the  better.  The  stations  in  analyzing 
bone  divide  it  into  four  degrees  of  fineness — fine,  fine 
medium,  medium  and  coarse.  In  the  fine,  nitrogen  is 
figured  at  15  cents  a  pound  and  phosphoric  acid  at 
seven  cents.  In  the  coarse  grade  the  values  are  7% 
and  three  respectively,  and  the  difference  is  due 
entirely  to  fine  grinding.  5.  For  a  simple  mixture  we 
should  use  fine  ground  bone  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  superphosphate. 

Chemicals  for  a  Hay  Field. 

J.  F.  B.,  lunbridye,  Vt.—l  have  a  field  of  good  corn 
land  that  will  cut  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  I  wish  to  keep  it  in  grass  ;  what  shall 
I  use  as  a  top-dressing  that  will  make  it  continue  to 
yield  as  much  grass  as  at  present,  or  more  ?  It  must 
be  a  commercial  fertilizer,  as  barnyard  manure  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  question.  The  hay  is  Herd’s  grass 
and  clover. 

Ans. — We  should  use  any  of  the  high-grade  grass 
fertilizers  sold  on  the  market.  If  the  piece  is  small, 
probably  it  will  be  just  as  cheap  to  buy  the  prepared 
goods.  If  you  want  to  try  home  mixing,  you  may  use 
per  acre  50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  200  pounds 
of  ground  bone  in  the  fall,  and  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  spring. 

Irrigating  from  a  Small  Stream  Illegal. 

J.  IF.  M.,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.—A  year  since,  we  built 
a  dam  across  a  small  stream  of  water  that  runs  through 
our  land  and  down  through  that  of  our  neighbor,  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  very  pretty  little  pond  sufficiently  above  a 
part  of  our  farm  to  enable  us  to  use  it  for  irrigation, 
and,  when  so  used,  (for  a  few  hours  at  a  time)  the  flow 
of  water  is  cut  off  from  our  neighbor,  who  complains 
to  the  Board  cf  Health  of  being  deprived  of  water. 
Have  we  the  right  to  use  the  water  for  irrigation  ? 

Ans. — As  a  general  principle,  the  owner  of  land 
along  a  stream  has  a  right  to  use  the  water  for  any 
purpose  not  inconsistent  with  a  similar  right  in  the 
owners  of  land  above  and  below  or  opposite  his  place  ; 
but  where  the  stream  is  small  and  doesn’t  supply  more 
water  than  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  natural  wants 
of  the  different  proprietors,  none  of  them  can  use  the 
water  for  either  irrigation  or  manufacturing,  but  for 
domestic  purposes  or  for  watering  stock  any  proprie¬ 
tor  is  justified  in  using  all  the  water. 
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Who  is  Benefited  hy  Reduced  Freight  ? 

C.  O.  N.,  Homer,  N  Y. — Many  people 
in  their  warfare  against  forces  which 
they  believe  are  working  against  their 
interests,  and  more  particularly  the 
farmers  of  the  West,  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  in  regard  to  railroads  as  among  the 
evils  which  exert  a  potent  influence 
against  their  welfare.  They  are  loud  in 
their  denunciations  of  freight  rates,  as 
being  unjust  and  harmful  to  them,  and 
demand  lower  rates  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  their  produce  to  market,  seem¬ 
ing  to  think  that  lower  freight  charges 
will  increase  the  price  paid  for  the  prod¬ 
uce  they  sell.  Are  they  right  in  this? 
Will  lower  rates  from  the  interior  towns 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska  or  other  Western 
States  increase  prices  ?  Suppose  rail¬ 
roads  should  reduce  the  price  for  carry¬ 
ing  wheat  to  the  large  markets  two  cents 
per  bushel,  or  $1  per  ton  on  hay,  or  one 
cent  per  pound  on  hogs ;  who  would 
get  the  benefit?  Is  it  the  farmer  who 
sells  or  the  consumer  who  buys  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  nearly  always  the  latter  and 
very  seldom  the  former.  Competition  in 
selling  in  the  end  gives  the  benefit  of  low 
freights  to  the  consumer.  A  buyer  of 
produce  pays  a  certain  price,  transports 
it  to  market  and  sells  A  with  the  freight 
added  to  the  cost  of  producing  and  hand¬ 
ling  it,  all  for  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
and  the  lower  the  freight  the  smaller  the 
price  the  purchaser  pays.  Look  at  the 
late  shipments  of  hay  to  Europe:  the 
freights  across  have  been  about  $10  per 
ton.  If  they  were  reduced  one-half, 
would  not  that  reduce  the  price  to  the 
foreign  purchaser?  I  think  it  would, 
and  would  cause  no  increase  of  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  or  dealer  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  a  Western  miller  gives  me  a  price 
for  a  car  load  of  feed,  delivered  at  my 
place  of  business,  he  makes  it  include 
freight;  if  that  is  reduced  half  by  the 
time  I  want  another  car  load,  the  seller 
gives  me  the  benefit  of  it,  or  I  refuse  to 
buy,  because  I  know,  as  a  buyer,  that  if 
one  seller  refuses  to  do  so,  I  can  buy  of 
another,  who  will  give  me  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  rate,  and  all  have  to  do  the 
same  to  hold  their  trade 

A  Good  Potato  Digger. 

E.  D.  G.,  Ashburnham,  Mass. — I  have 
just  read  Mr.  Dibble’s  notes  on  potato 
digging,  in  a  late  Rural.  I  have  this 
year  bought  and  used  the  Ilallock  digger 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  its  work 
on  land  kept  clear  of  grass  and  weeds. 

I  have  done  good  work  with  my  1,150- 
pound  horse,  and  a  pair  weighing  1  800 
to  2,000  could  run  it  all  day.  It  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made  of  good  material.  I 
don’t  think  it  would  work  well  on  a 
steep  hillside,  or  in  a  field  filled  with 
Witch  grass.  One  must  pull  the  vines 
if  they  are  green,  and  it  will  do  better 
work  if  this  is  done  anyhow.  My  pota¬ 
toes  are,  many  of  them,  six  inches  deep 
in  the  ground,  but  going  over  once  with 
a  spike  harrow  brings  out  the  few  the 
digger  has  left  covered.  If  they  are  not 
planted  over  four  inches  deep,  if  pro¬ 
perly  handled  it  would  dig  up  about 
every  tuber.  The  trouble  with  such  im¬ 
plements  often  is  that  the  manufact¬ 
urers  cannot  furnish  brains  to  operate 
them.  Some  men  will  utterly  condemn 
a  machine  that  others  find  satisfactory 
under  similar  conditions.  The  Haliock 
saves  me  time  and  hard  labor. 

The  Corn  Meal  Tax. 

J.  G. ,  Ohio — Mere  or  less  has  been 
said  in  late  Rukals  in  regard  to  saving 
and  feeding  corn  fodder,  but  nearly  all 
recommend  one  of  two  things — ensiloing 
it,  or  husking  and  feeding  back  the  meal. 
To  husk  and  grind  corn  requires  quite  a 
fourth  of  its  value,  to  say  nothing  of  the 


time  lost  at  the  mill  waiting  for  one’s 
grist.  Why  does  not  some  one,  if  the 
silo  is  not  to  be  considered,  advocate 
feeding  the  corn  whole,  running  it 
through  a  cutter  and  cutting  to  half-inch 
lengths,  and  saving  the  miller’s  tolls  as 
well  as  the  husVing?  Years  ago,  the 
great  king  of  cattle  feeders  of  the  West, 
Gillette  of  Illinois,  told  me  that  a  steer 
would  thrive  a  great  deal  better  on  un¬ 
husked  corn  than  he  could  be  possibly 
made  to  do  on  husked  stalks,  and  the 
meal  from  them  fed  in  connection  with 
them.  Later,  Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin, 
demonstrated  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  now, 
“  Down  East,”  Prof.  Cooke,  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Station,  has  proved  conclusively 
that  in  feeding  milch  cows,  the  man  who 
husks  his  corn  and  feeds  the  made  meal 
back  with  the  stalks,  has  not  only  lost 
all  of  his  work  of  husking  and  going  to 
mill,  as  well  as  the  miller’s  tolls,  but,  to 
get  he  same  results  as  in  feeding  the 
whole  corn  cut  in  half-inch  lengths,  is 
compelled  to  feed  one-eighth  more  food 
substance,  which,  in  the  total,  amounts 
to  quite  a  noticeable  tax  for  doing  things 
in  the  old  way.  Men  have  rebelled  when 
compelled  to  pay  a  tithing  tax  of  one- 
tenth,  but  here  is  an  old  tax  gatherer 
getting  in  his  one-eighth  tax,  year  after 
year,  on  our  cast-iron  ways  of  feeding 
the  greatest  of  all  crops,  and  no  one  is 
complaining,  or  even  talking  of  getting 
out  an  injunction,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
latter  is  that  no  lawyer  is  required  to 
push  the  proceedings.  Oh,  yes !  Rats 
and  mice  will  get  at  it  if  left  in  the 
stooks,  or  small  stacks  !  How  much  tax 
did  you  pay  last  year  to  these  nimble- 
jawed  “residents”  of  your  premises 
with  all  of  your  vermin-proof  (?)  gran¬ 
aries  and  safe  places  for  grain  ?  Do  not 
all  readily  see  that  the  taxes  that  we  pay 
to  our  lack  of  understanding  are  greater 
than  those  collected  by  the  law  ?  What 
are  we  doing  to  remedy  the  matter  ? 

The  “  County  History.” 

Ax  Observer. — Has  The  Rural  among 
its  gettings  got  hold  of  what  might  be 
called  the  “county  history  racket  ?”  As 
the  farmers  are  the  victims,  it  might, 
with  its  wide  circulation,  save  us  lots  of 
money  by  showing  it  up.  It  is  an  emin¬ 
ently  “respectable”  scheme,  and  captures 
lots  of  hard-earned  cash.  Agents  for  a 
county  history  canvass  every  town,  hunt¬ 
ing  up  “historical  facts”  and  material  of 
special  interest  to  the  “  old  settlers.” 
This  gives  the  old  men  and  women  a 
chance,  and  during  the  conversation, 
copious  notes  are  taken,  the  moneyed 
man  of  the  family  is  called  in,  and  the 
smooth-tongued  canvasser  soon  hi  s  the 
subscriber’s  name  in  his  book  with  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  on  delivery,  usually  $10  or  $15 
for  the  history,  for  this  is  no  low-priced 
affair.  A  complete  and  accurate  history 
of  each  town  in  the  county  is  promised 
with  facts  relating  to  all  prominent  and 
widely  connected  families.  Incidentally, 
opportunity  is  given  to  insert  pictures  of 
noted  men  at  from  $75  to  $300  apiece 
and  of  fine  sets  of  buildings  at  the  same 
price.  Plenty  of  men  with  vanity  and 
cash  are  found,  and  they  are  about  the 
only  “historic”  personages  whose  faces 
adorn  the  book,  which  is  neatly  padd  d 
with  matter  of  interest  chiefly  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  “  Historic  facts,”  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  a  subscription,  do  not  appear 
at  any  great  length  in  this  volume,  and 
if  you  desire  your  family  tree  to  appear 
in  full  foliage,  you  have  to  show  the 
canvasser,  figuratively  speaking,  about 
$10  worth  of  consideration.  Having  con¬ 
versed  with  several  who  perhaps  sought 
immortality  in  the  county  history,  I  fail 
to  learn  of  a  single  one  who  is  satisfied, 
and  as  a  rule,  those  who  have  been 
bitten,  have  very  little  to  say.  These 
volumes  are  fine  to  decorate  the  center- 
tab’e  in  the  country  “spare  room,”  but 
really  no  better  than  the  family  Bible, 
which  comes  cheaper  and  is  full  of  reli¬ 
able,  if  not  of  local,  history. 

That  Peach  Discussion. 

J.  H.  Hale,  Coxxecticut. — There  is 
really  no  relation,  in  quality,  between 
the  yellow  and  white-fleshed  varieties. 


Most  of  the  yellow  peaches  are  quite 
acid,  and  have  a  peculiar  flavor  of  their 
own,  while  the  white-fleshed  sorts  are 
usually  the  sweetest  and  best  for  eating 
out  of  hand.  Hill’s  Chili  and  Crosbey, 
of  the  yellows,  however,  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  general  rule ;  as  they  are 
quite  sweet  and  fine  table  peaches,  al 
though  Hill’s  Chili  is  somewhat  dry. 
The  clingstone  varieties,  both  white  and 
yellow,  have  usually  distinct  character 
istics  of  their  own,  and  are  rich,  fine- 
flavored  fruit,  but  so  generally  unsatis¬ 
factory  that  but  few  are  cultivated  here. 

As  to  the  hardiness  of  the  fruit  buds, 
I  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  white- 
fleshed  varieties  are  the  most  bardy,  as 
we  have  often,  had  fairly  good  crops  of 
Mountain  Rose,  Stump,  Oldmixon  and 
Alexander,  when  such  varieties  as  Craw¬ 
ford,  Foster,  Richmond,  Globe  and 
others  produce  no  fruit  at  all ;  but  there 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule  as  to  tender¬ 
ness  of  fruit  buds,  of  yellow  varieties, 
for,  in  nine  years  we  have  not  failed  to 
have  a  crop  of  Hill’s  Chili,  here  on  our 
Connecticut  farm,  and  the  Crosbey  is 
now  bearing  its  eleventh  successive  crop 
in  northern  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  As  to  productiveness,  the 
white-fleshed  varieties  are  by  far  the 
more  productive ;  nothing  I  have  ever 
seen  equals  the  yield  of  the  Oldmixon 
and  Stump  the  World,  taking  a  series  of 
years  together,  and  the  fruit  usually 
grades  a  greater  quantity  of  No.  1  and 
“  Extras  ”  than  any  other  varieties.  As 
to  their  susceptibility  to  “yellows,” 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  between 
the  white  and  yellow  varieties,  but  if  I 
were  to  name  the  two  varieties  that,  in 
my  experience,  seemed  to  suffer  the 
most  from  the  disease,  L  should  say  Old¬ 
mixon  and  Late  Crawford. 


After  working  upon  Russian  fruits  for 
upwards  of  20  years,  Dr.  Hoskins,  as  he 
expresses  it  in  Garden  and  Forest,  real¬ 
izes  that  if  he  were  to  continue  for  an¬ 
other  equal  length  of  time,  it  would  be 
still  difficult  to  give  decisive  conclusions 
regarding  the  vast  variety  of  tree  fruits 
which  the  good-will  of  Russian  pornolo- 
gists  and  the  Russian  Government  have 
favored  us  with.  After  15  years  of  ex¬ 
periment,  he  had  fully  established  the 
discouraging  fact  that,  with  very  slight 
exceptions,  we  had  in  America  not  a 
single  variety  of  orchard  fruit,  aside  from 
apples,  that  would  endure  the  winter 
climate  of  northern  New  England.  Ten 
years’  subsequent  testing  of  the  Russian 
varieties  has  shown  him  not  one  that  is 
not  as  hardy  along  the  Canada  line  as 
the  common  and  popular  old  sorts  are  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  no  Heart  cherries  among  them;  and 
the  pears,  though  fairly  good,  are  inferior 
in  both  size  and  quality  to  our  best  na¬ 
tive  and  European  kinds.  The  plums  are 
very  good,  but  no  less  subject  to  damage 
from  the  curculio  than  the  old  stock.  All 
the  Russian  tree  fruits  appear  to  have 
much  thicker  foliage  than  our  old  sorts, 
and  to  resist  blight  and  the  attack  of 
other  fungous  diseases.  They  are  good 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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“  My  boy  had  Scarlet 
Fever  when  4  years  old, 
leaving  him  very  weak 
and  with  blood  pois¬ 
oned  with  canker. 
His  eyes  became  in¬ 
flamed,  his  sufferings 
were  intense,  and  for  7 
weeks  he  could  not  even 
open  his  eyes.  I  began 
giving  him  HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA, 
which  soon  cured  him.  I  know  it  saved  his 
sight,  if  not  his  very  life.”  Abbie  F.  Black¬ 
man,  2888  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOOD'S  PlLLS  are  the  best  after-dinner  Pills, 
assist  digestion,  cure  headache  and  biliousness. 


Clifford  Blackman. 


Pure  Norwegian 

oil  is  the  kind  used 
in  the  production 
of  Scott's  Emul¬ 
sion  —  Hypophos- 
phitesof  Lime  and 
Soda  are  added 
for  their  vital  ef¬ 
fect  upon  nerve 
and  brain.  No 
mystery  surrounds  this  formula — • 
the  only  mystery  is  how  quickly 
it  builds  up  flesh  and  brings  back 
strength  to  the  weak  of  all  ages. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

will  check  Consumption  and  is 
indispensable  in  all  wasting  dis¬ 
eases. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 
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HORSE  and 
STEAM  POWER. 

Address  Manuf’rs. 

S  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY.  I  LL. 


YOU  WANT  A  FARM ^ 
g:  T  UO  IN  THE  WEST. 
J-Rdl,  the  new  paper  Issued  by  thej 
^CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  R.  R.3 

^  CALLED  THE  WESTERN  SETTLER? 
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ENGINES. 


SAW 
MILLS, 

Threshing  Machines. 

Bsei  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


HEEBNERS” 


’7™Tt?,I7H0RSE  power 

With  SPEED  REGUEATOR. 

For  1,  H  and  3  Ilorscs. 


.  Ens'I,a««and  I>fy  Fodder  Out- 

wlAh  Gi  usher.  Also  Threshers  and  Gleaners,  Feed 
&  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HEEBNE1L  &  SONS,  Luusdale,  Fa.,  (J.  S. 


KELLY 

|  PERFECTAXE) 

LOUISVILLEj 
KY. 


ATTENTION! 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  0xe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 
Tbe  Standard  machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  iLLYMYEli  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SHEDS  EX.C. 

FOR  INFORMATION  &  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

NILES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  C0.Nltts  o- 


COIL  SPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT? 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  c 


Fast  selling;  always  gives  satisfaction.  No"* 
weieh t  on  horse.  Worth  twice  the  cost  for  conven-C/) 
iencc  in  hitching  up.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  ^ 
Order  sample.  Price,  $1.50  State  rights  for  sale 


THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  CO.— 
Decatur,  III. 
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Ruralisms—  Continued. 

growers  while  young,  but  come  to  bear¬ 
ing  soon ;  and  thereafter,  though  con¬ 
tinuing  healthy,  are  moderate  in  their 
growth,  and  tend  toward  dwarfishness. 

Try  a  Sweet  Botan  (Abundance)  plum 
tree  ;  try  one.  Try  the  Burbank.  It  is 
said  to  be  better  in  quality.  The  Sweet 
Botan  is  an  early  bearer,  as  may  be 
judged  by  what  is  said  of  it  elsewhere  in 
this  number.  Trees  in  the  nursery  rows 
are  often  loaded. 

Usually  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  the  nights  are  cold  and  a  light  frost 
or  so  has  occurred,  the  late  ripening  to¬ 
matoes  crack  about  the  stems.  One  good 
feature  of  the  Terra  Cotta  is  that  it  never 
cracks  about  the  stems.  Probably  the 
reason  is  that  there  is  not  much  pressure 
upon  it  because  of  the  air  spaces  under¬ 
neath.  The  best  way  to  prepare  them, 
instead  of  peeling  and  slicing,  is  to  cut 
them  in  two  at  right  angles  to  the  stem 
and  scoop  out  the  flesh  which,  a*  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere,  is  always  tender  and 
melting,  leaving  the  few  seeds  which 
form  outside  the  flesh  instead  of  being 
scattered  throughout  as  in  other  kinds. 

An  excellent  correspondent  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  speaks  in  this  way  :  “  The 

Horticultural  Lima  bean  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  and  recommended,  even  by  such 
papers  as  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  as 
the  earliest  of  all  pole  Limas,  and  as 
superior  to  anything  else  in  point  of 
quality.”  We  have  never  said  much 
about  the  “quality”  as  yet,  except  to 
quote  what  the  catalogues  say.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  our  own  trial  and  observation 
will  be  given  later. 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Vermont 
Watchman  says  that  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  potato  is  now  being  very 
extensively  planted  in  his  neighborhood 
(Newport)  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “the  only  variety 
we  know  of  which  yields  practically  no 
unmerchantable  tubers.  In  two  barrels 
we  did  not  find  a  double  handful  too 
small  for  shipment.” 

We  have  had  the  Barry  grape  (Rogers 
No.  43)  for  about  five  years.  It  was  sent 
to  us  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  was  not  planted  in  a  favorable 
place,  so  that  transplanting  became 
necessary.  It  is  now  bearing  a  full  crop 
which  ripens  almost  exactly  with  Con¬ 
cord.  The  berries  average  larger  and 
are  fully  as  good  in  quality  while  the 
skin  is  firmer,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  better 
keeper  and  shipper.  The  bunches  are 
broad,  generally  shouldered,  some  of 
them  long  but  oftener  short  though 
always  broad.  It  is  a  showy,  excellent 
grape.  The  vine  is  healthy  and  hardy. 

In  several  of  the  fall  catalogues  we 
find  a  variety  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
(Sacred  Lily)  offered  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  if  raised  in  shallow  plates  of 
water,  it  will  bloom  in  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  The  metbod  is  as  follows  : 
“  Use  a  shallow  bowl  or  dish,  with  about 
one  inch  of  fine  gravel  in  the  bottom  on 
which  place  the  bulb  ;  place  enough 
pebbles  around  the  bulb  to  keep  it  in  an 
upright  position,  then  fill  with  water  so 
that  about  an  inch  of  bottom  of  bulb  is 
covered;  place  it  in  a  window,  on  a  table, 
mantelpiece,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  the 
sitting-room  or  parlor.  The  bulbs  will 
at  once  begin  a  vigorous  growth,  and  be 
in  full  bloom  three  or  four  weeks  after 
they  are  planted.  The  water  should  be 
renewed  OLce  a  week.  It  is  the  most 
easily  grown  and  satisfactory  bulb  for 
house  or  window  culture  that  we  know 
of,  flowers  freely,  and  can  be  planted  at 
any  time  from  October  until  March.” 

Our  White  Wonder  cucumbers  (Bur¬ 
pee)  wfre  started  June  1.  The  vines  are 
still  green  and  bearing  well.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  hardy  and  prolific  variety,  as  it 
grows  at  the  Rural  Grou  ids.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  As  a  pickle  a  white¬ 
skinned  sort  may  not  be  desirable  ;  but 
as  a  cucumber  there  is  no  objection  to  it 
of  course. 


Let  us  hear  from  those  who  have 
raised  the  Horticultural  Lima  bean. 

We  see  it  announced  in  English  papers 
that  there  is  a  novelty  among  clematises, 
the  result  of  crossing  the  large  flowering 
kinds  with  Clematis  Coccinea.  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  made  this  cross,  using  pollen  of  a 
large  white-flowered  seedling.  The  seeds 
were  planted  in  the  fall,  but  failed  to 
germinate.  Clematis  seeds  sometimes 
take  two  years  to  germinate. 

Who  knows  anything  of  the  origin  of 
the  shrubby  clematis  (C.  Davidiana)?  A 
cross  between  it  and  Coccinea  might  give 
interesting  results. 

A  second  trial  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  Terra  Cotta 
tomato.  A  dozen  tomatoes  just  ripe 
were  placed  on  a  plate  in  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow,  September  8,  in  the  morning.  The 
first  decay  appeared  September  17. 

We  have  again  used  the  Terra  Cotta 
as  the  mother  plant,  using  pollen  from 
the  best  of  our  other  crossbreeds. 

Chas.  A.  Green  calls  the  following 
pears  the  “  Big  4  :  ”  Wilder  Early  ;  Bart¬ 
lett,  medium  early;  Idaho,  fall;  Anjou, 
winter.  He  mails  Wilder  Early  for  35 
cents  each. 

The  Bessemianka  pear  has  stood  40 
degrees  below  zero.  Dr.  Hoskins  says, 
and  what  he  says  may  be  relied  upon  : 

“  I  have  been  trying  for  23  years  every¬ 
thing  called  hardy  among  the  older  va¬ 
rieties  of  European  and  American  pears 
(including  all  the  Maine  and  western 
Vermont  seedlings)  with  very  little  suc¬ 
cess,  losing  all  of  them  in  the  two  severe 
winters  which  left  the  Bessemianka  un¬ 
scathed.”  The  quality  is  very  good,  and 
the  fruit  similar  to  Flemish  Beauty  in 
appearance,  and  nearly  seedless.  We 
wish  Dr.  Hoskins  would  kindly  send  us 
a  specimen. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  fruited  the 
Idaho  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying  the  Alaska 
quince,  but  it  will  not  bear  fruit  until 
another  year.  Charles  A.  Green  speaks 
in  glowing  terms  of  it  as  ripening  among 
the  first ;  as  being  unsurpassed  in  quality; 
as  being  of  large  size,  a  bright  golden 
color  ;  as  being  the  most  prolific  variety 
of  the  quince  ;  as  being  a  good  keeper 
and  shipper  ;  as  coming  into  early  bear¬ 
ing  and  as  being  exceptionally  hardy. 

The  Champion  quince  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  again  loaded  with  fine  fruit 
which  can  scarcely  ripen. 

The  two  varieties  of  strawberries 
named  Jay  Gould  and  Swindle  ought  to 
be  refused  admittance  to  any  garden  or 
field  until  the  names  are  changed. 

We  have  never  raised  finer  celery  than 
this  year  in  spite  of  ti.e  intense  drought. 
It  was  effected  by  never  allowing  the 
soil  to  become  dry.  This  involved  an 
immense  amount  of  labor,  but  it  gave  us 
what  cannot  this  season  be  purchased  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rural  Grounds — 
fine  celery. 

Again  the  Rural’s  little  Paragon  trees 
are  bearing  about  as  many  chestnuts  as 
they  can  hold  without  supporting  the 
branches.  It  is  no  doubt  a  mistake  to 
permit  these  trees  to  bear  so  heavily,  as 
they  do  not  make  much  growth  and  the 
gain  of  to-day  entails  a  greater  loss  for 
the  future.  Among  new  foreign  varie¬ 
ties  there  may  be  some  that  are  better 
than  the  Paragon,  as  claimed  by  several, 
nurserymen,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it 
as  yet.  The  seedling  Japan  trees  raised 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.  bear  nuts  no  larger  and. 
the  quality  is  decidedly  inferior. 

Prof.  Massey,  in  Garden  and  Forest, 
advises  all  who  want  a  really  handsome 
plant  to  add  to  their  bedding  of  tropical 
foliage,  to  try  cassava.  A  friend  sent 
him  a  short  piece  of  stem  last  spring 
which  he  buried  in  one  of  his  flower 
borders.  It  is  now  five  feet  high  and  as 
many  broad.  Its  handsome  palmate 
leaves  suggest  ricinus,  but  are  more 
beautiful. 


Several  years  ago  a  Florida  friend  sent 
us  several  pieces  of  cassava  stems,  which 
were  duly  planted  but  failed  to  grow. 

What  notable  improvement  has  been 
made  in  water-melons  during  the  past 
30  years  ?  What  notable  improvement 
has  been  made  in  wheat,  rye  or  oats  ? 

How  would  it  answer  to  sow  a  small 
proportion  of  Crimson  clover  with  com¬ 
mon  Red  clover  in  the  spring,  with  or 
without  Timothy  ? 

Which  will  give  the  larger  crop  of 
marketable  potatoes — many  and  slender 
stems  or  few  and  thick  stems  to  the 
pieces  planted  ? 

Which  will  give  the  larger  crop  of 
potatoes — dark  green  or  light  green 
vines  and  stems  ?  Do  purple  flowers  al¬ 
ways  give  pink  or  purple  tubers  ?  Do 
white  flowers  always  give  buff  or  white 
tubers  ?  Is  there  any  special  quality  of 
tuber  that  depends  upon  the  color  of  the 
flower  ?  Is  there  any  relationship  be¬ 
tween  color  of  flowers  and  earliness  of 
maturity  ?  Why  does  the  market  prefer 
a  buff  or  white  skin  ? 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


ON  THE  OUTSIDE— 
that  is  the  best  place 
to  keep  the  huge, old- 
fashioned  pill.  Just 
as  soon  as  you  get  it 
inside,  it  begins  to 
trouble  you.  What’s 
the  use  of  suffering 
with  it,  when  you 
can  get  more  help 
from  Doctor  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets  ? 

These  tiny,  sugar- 
coated  granules  do 
you  permanent 
good.  They  act 
mildly  and  natur¬ 
ally,  and  there’s  no  reaction  afterward.  Con¬ 
stipation,  Indigestion,  Bilious  Attacks,  and 
all  derangements  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
bowels  are  prevented,  relieved,  and  perma¬ 
nently  cured. 

They’re  the  smallest,  the  easiest  to  take, 
and  the  cheapest  —  for  they’re  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction  or  your  money  is  re¬ 
turned. 

You  pay  only  for  the  good  you  get. 


Nothing  else  urged  by  the  dealer,  though 
they  may  be  better  for  him  to  sell,  can  be 
“just  as  good”  for  you  to  buy. 


The  Canadian  Horticulturist  regards 
Moore’s  Arctic  plum  as  of  special  value 
for  the  “  Cold  North”  on  account  of  its 
hardiness.  It  also  commends  itself  to 
all  on  account  of  its  productiveness  and 
its  immunity  from  curculio  stings.  Dr. 
Hoskins,  who  has  had  15  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  it,  says  he  has  never  seen  the 
first  mark  of  the  curculio  on  the  fruit, 
although  “  the  common  red  plums  were 
riddled  with  it.” 

The  tree  begins  bearing  while  very 
young,  and  yields  enormously.  In  size 
it  is  below  medium.  In  form  it  is  round¬ 
ish  oval.  The  skin  is  very  dark,  nearly 
black,  with  a  slight  bloom.  The  flesh 
is  greenish  yellow,  juicy  with  a  pleasant 
but  not  rich  flavor.  The  season  is  early 
autumn. 

Direct. 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “We  declare  that  the 

Parliament  of  Religions  now  holding  its 
sessions  in  Chicago,  is  the  grandest  spec¬ 
tacle  which  the  exposition  furnishes.” 

- N.  Y.  Times  :  “The  fact  is  that  at 

the  present  time  there  is  no  workman, 
no  business  man,  no  capitalist,  who  is  so 
sure  of  a  remunerative  income  from  his 
labor  or  his  capital  as  the  farmer  is.  Nor 
is  there  any  other  man  who  is  so  secure 
in  his  property  or  the  income  from  it  as 
the  farmer.  His  land  is  everlasting,  and, 
under  skillfu'.  culture,  does  not  wear  out 
or  require  replacing  every  few  years  by 
constant  repairs.” 

- Vermont  Watchman:  “A  good  many 

lexicographers  have  straggled  with  the 
word  ‘dirt’  more  or  less  ineffectually, 
and  it  remains  to  this  day  a  vague  ex¬ 
pression,  but  always  incorrect  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  natural  soil.  All  genuine 
*  dirt  ’  is  of  organic  origin  ;  and  in  its 
true  sense  that  word  and  ‘  filth  ’  may  be 
regarded  as  pretty  nearly  synonymous. 
But  it  ‘goes  against  the  grain’  with  us 
to  hear  earth,  the  great  sweetener  and 
food  producer,  called  ‘  dirt.’  When  pare, 
nothing  can  be  more  wholesome  for 
children  to  play  in.  It  is  the  one  great 
disinfectant,  deodorizer  and  cleanser.” 

- Nicholas  Hallocic  in  Gardening  : 

*'  Industry  of  the  large  gooseberries  is 
very  good,  but  of  all  the  larger  varieties 
the  Carman,  I  think,  promises  the  best 
results  as  to  quality,  freedom  from  mil¬ 
dew  and  prolific  nature.” 

- Ram’s  Horn:  “  It  often  happens  that 

a  dog  without  teeth  barks  the  most.” 

“  No  one  can  have  joy  to-day  who  is 
worrying  about  to-morrow.” 

“  The  man  who  is  not  honest  in  his  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  to  be  trusted  anywhere.” 

- New  England  Farmer  :  “  The  best 

educated  person  is  not  necessarily  the 
one  who  knows  most  of  what  the  school 
or  college  books  contain,  but  it  is  he 
who,  through  a  system  of  teaching  and 
training,  has  had  his  powers  and  facul¬ 
ties  so  developed  as  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them  possible,  not 
for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  fellow  men.” 


That? 


That’s  the  mark  by  which  you 
i  can  always  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad  in  Horse 
Blankets.  It’s  a  guarantee  of 
quality,  durability — absolute 
perfection.  The  Blankets 
are  made  with  a  view  to  good 
looks  as  well  as  good  service. 
They  make  a  horse  feel  better, 
look  better  and  do  better.  Ask 
the  dealer  for  the  6/^  Blankets, 
and  don’t  accept  any  of  the  so- 
called  “just  as  good”  kind. 

Blankets  are  made  in  250 
styles  and  you 
can  easily  get 
one  to  suit 
1  you.  Always 
look  for  this 
trade  mark. 

Made  only  by 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.] 


The  Paragon  Chestnut. 

A  fine  lot  of  trees  for  sale  this  fall, 
Address  H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON, 
MARIETTA,  PA. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 


For  Descriptive 
List  and 


GRAPES 


General  Fruit  Cat¬ 
alogue,  address 


T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 


Valuable  Farm  for  Sale. 

At  Chesterfield  Court  House  Va  ,  14  mtles  south  of 
Richmond.  15u  acres  of  land,  100  In  tlmner  of  pine, 
walnut,  poplar,  cedar,  etc.,  the  balance  cleared, 
uncer  cultivation  inciosrd  with  wire  fence.  Rood 
oullolnps.  fruit  trees.  pi»ntv  of  water  Good  reasons 
lor  selling.  Address  MARY  A  GUILD,  Chesterfield 
Court  House,  Va. ;  or  A.  C.  COTTON,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


Hldiicoln  Coreless  Pear  TREES. 

n — also  Japan,  Golden  Russet,  Idaho, 
Vermont  Beauty,  and  others.  | 

rQ  Japan  Mammoth,  Success,  Advance, 
I  D  Chestnuts.  Japan,  Persian,  English 
Walnuts.  Pecans,  etc. 
iniiri  Tl  CO  Eleagnus  Longipes,  Trifo- 
1UVC.IL  I  I  CD  bate  Orange,  WineDerries, 
1  Juneberries,  etc.  ; 

W  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Currant,  Gooseberry  PLANTS.  I 
Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Quince  TREES. 
J.S. COLLINS  &  SON, 

Bead  tor  Catalogue.  _  Moorcatown,  N.  J, 


I  Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets, Tents, Ammunition, 

I  n  1  I  i(S  \  Tools.  B&tJ  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 
UU1W  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
oflice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1893. 

The  Democratic  party  of  Massachusetts  in  the  State 
platform  formulated  last  Wednesday,  heartily  join  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  in  advocating  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  This 
proposition  is  steadily  gaining  ground  among  all 
ptrties  and  the  present  action  or  rather  inaction  of  the 
Senate  is  likely  to  increase  the  antagonism  to  that 
nest  of  monopolists  and  plutocrats  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted.  #  # 

If  you  are  living  where  you  can  get  tobacco  stems  or 
other  refuse  of  the  “  weed”  for  a  little  money,  you  are 
not  living  up  to  your  privileges  if  you  do  not  take 
them.  Insects  have  one  characteristic  that  makes  them 
nobler  than  men — they  do  not  like  the  taste  of  tobacco. 
They  will  run  from  it  when  served  either  in  the  form 
of  a  tea  or  without  cooking.  Tobacco  is  also  seven 
times  as  rich  in  fertility  as  average  stable  manure. 
We  advocate  the  use  of  tobacco — by  all  bugs  and 
worms  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 

*  * 

The  outrageous  abuses  connected  with  the  opening 
of  the  Cherokee  Strip  are  to  be  investigated  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lower  House  of  rongress.  Brutality  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers  and  United  States  deputy 
marshals,  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  registry  agents 
and  many  other  sorts  of  favoritism  and  rascality  on 
the  part  of  railroad,  government  and  other  officials, 
are  boldly  charged.  It  is  quite  generally  said  that 
those  having  supei  intendence  of  the  business  should 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  prison. 

*  # 

There’s  a  considerable  amount  of  qiret  jubilation 
among  many  of  the  political  papers  at  the  failure  of 
Kansas  farmers  to  secure  a  renewal  of  their  mortgages. 
Most  of  the  loan  and  mortgage  companies  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Sunflower  State  have  been  working 
chiefly  on  Eastern  capital,  and  the  owners  are  anxious 
to  settle  the  mortgages  and  pull  out  as  soon  as  they 
can,  not  for  want  of  business,  but  because  they  believe 
the  legislation  sentiment  and  general  antagonistic 
feeling  in  the  State  towards  money  lenders  are  “vicious 
and  vindictive.”  Capital  is  proverbially  timid  and 
reluctant  to  risk  its  safety  among  a  hostile  population. 

«  # 

Two  years  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  ‘.he  operations 
at  a  large  condensed  milk  factory.  We  stated  then  that 
the  company  would  not  permit  the  feeding  of  ensilage. 
Some  of  the  farmers  around  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  peti¬ 
tioned  the  condensing  company  there  not  to  reject 
milk  made  from  feeding  ensilage.  The  company  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  such  milk,  basing  its  rejection  chiefly 
on  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke’s  opinion  that  ensilage  is  no 
more  digestible  than  corn  fodder.  In  this  we  think 
the  company  shows  up  a  little  behind  the  times. 
Other  condensing  companies  urge  the  use  of  ensilage, 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  doctors  who  examine  Mr. 
Francisco’s  “certified  milk”  do  not  object  to  its  use. 

*  * 

Some  farmers  often  object  to  the  use  of  fertilizers 
because,  they  say,  the  farm  should  support  itself  and 
not  go  outside  for  its  fertility.  Why  not  say  that  each 
field  should  do  the  same?  Would  it  not  be  just  as 
fair  ?  When  a  man  uses  stable  manure,  he  takes  from 
one  field  to  feed  another.  If  he  should  put  on  the 
wheat  or  corn  only  the  manure  made  from  these  crops, 
how  long  would  they  last  ?  Instead  of  doing  that,  he 
goes  to  the  meadows  or  even  the  pastures  for  manure 
to  use  on  the  corn.  Not  only  that,  but  the  richer  bot¬ 
tom  land  is  made  to  support  the  poorer  uplands — the 
manure  from  crops  grown  on  one  being  used  to  feed 
the  other.  Or  take  the  case  of  muck :  a  swamp  rep¬ 
resents  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  surrounding  soil  that 
has  leached  into  the  lower  part.  When  you  cart  out 
the  muck  and  enrich  the  uplands  you  simply  transfer 
what  was  formerly  washed  out.  In  the  same  way 
when  you  buy  bone  you  simply  bring  back  what  live 
stock  have  taken  from  your  soil.  It  is  just  as  legiti¬ 
mate  to  buy  fertilizers  as  it  is  to  take  muck  or  manure 
from  one  fielc  and  put  it  on  another.  The  only  thing 
is — can  you  do  it  cheaper  ? 


It’s  a  trifle  surprising  how  particular  the  “starving” 
unemployed  often  are  about  the  character  of  the  work 
they  are  willing  to  accept.  They  all — or  nearly  all — 
want  just  the  kind  of  work  that  suits  them.  A  case 
in  point — the  city  of  Chicago  undertook  to  furnish 
employment  at  fair  wages  to  the  multitudes  of  com¬ 
pulsorily  idle  who  clamored  for  bread,  by  setting  them 
to  work  digging  a  canal ;  but  very  few  wanted  work 
so  badly  as  to  be  willing  to  dig  for  “living”  wages. 
They  evidently  had  more  agreeable  ways  of  making  a 
living  than  canal  making.  Similar  experiences  are 
multitudinous  all  over  the  country. 

*  # 

Quite  a  practical  philanthropy  is  that  which  some 
liberal  persons  have  devised  for  improving  the  poultry 
in  Ireland.  They  secure  gifts  of  thoroughbred  birds 
or  eggs  for  hatching,  and  locate  them  on  farms  where 
the  poultry  seem  parUcularly  poor.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that,  left  to  himself,  such  a  farmer  would  not  try 
to  secure  better  stock,  but  that  with  a  few  good  birds 
in  his  yard,  he  could  not  help  some  improvement.  So 
these  birds  and  eggs  are  distributed  every  year.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  fresh  and  improved  blood  can  be 
distributed  in  this  way,  but  how  about  improved  care, 
witl  out  which  blood  will  soon  become  weaker  than 
water  ?  *  , 

When  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  country  abounding 
with  poor  farms,  tumble-down  buildings  and  fences, 
and  general  shiftlessness,  we  find  a  neat,  well  tilled 
farm,  with  good  buildings,  well  kept  fences,  growing 
good  crops,  and  a  general  air  of  prosperity  everywhere, 
what  is  the  logical  conclusion  ?  There  is  apparently 
the  same  soil  on  all.  The  climate  can  vary  but  little. 
There  is  probably  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
rainfall.  All  natural  conditions  are  practically  the 
same.  What  then  must  we  conclude  but  that  the 
difference  is  in  the  farmer,  and  that  he  alone  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  widely  different  condition  of  affairs  ? 
But  what  an  object  lesson  to  the  poor  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood.  #  # 

Just  think  of  it !  Elaborate  analysis  of  the  sugar 
statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893, 
demonstrates  that  the  “clear  profit”  to  the  Sugar  Trust 
for  the  year  was  $28,000,000  !  This  monopoly  appears 
to  have  a  bigger  bonanza  than  even  the  Standard  Oil — 
the  biggest  indeed  ever  known.  According  to  the  most 
trustworthy  data,  the  actual  value  of  all  the  concern's 
properties  is  only  about  $20,000,000,  so  that  its  profits 
per  year  more  than  equal  its  entire  assets.  It  is 
reported  that  Attorney-General  Olney  is  about  to  take 
action  against  the  concern  under  the  National  Anti- 
Trust  law  ;  but  as  counsel  for  the  Whisky  Trust  he 
is  on  record  as  stating  very  emphatically  that  in  his 
opinion  that  law  is  unconstitutional.  Well,  what  are 
you  farmers  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

*  * 

Three  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  facts  about  a  fraud¬ 
ulent  commission  man  who  was  clearly  at  fault  in  re¬ 
taining  money  for  sales  of  evaporated  apples.  This 
week  the  other  side  is  given.  In  the  other  case  we 
showed  wherein  the  shipper  had  erred.  In  the  present 
instance  the  shipper  gave  a  good  illustration  of  how 
not  to  do  business.  He  should  first  have  written  for 
terms  and  stencils  and  then  notified  the  commission 
house  promptly  that  the  goods  had  been  shipped.  We 
are  not  arguing  in  favor  of  the  system  of  consigning 
goods.  Far  from  it.  It  would  be  far  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  farmers  would  combine  and,  by  advertising, 
bring  buyers  to  them.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no 
inclination  to  excuse  or  defend  such  poor  business 
methods  as  are  recorded  in  this  i?sue. 

*  * 

Soiling  from  the  silo  is  the  latest  wrinkle  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  Everybody  recognizes,  now,  that  a  cow  cannot 
keep  up  her  milk  flow  on  a  July  and  August  pasture 
alone.  Costly  grain  even  will  not  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  green  and  succulent  food.  Dairymen  here  and 
there  have  long  preached  the  plan  of  growing  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  green  crops  through  the  dry  season— to  be 
cut  and  fed  in  the  barn.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  let  the 
silo  store  all  this  green  stuff — in  other  words,  to  feed 
ensilage  every  month  in  the  year  except  perhaps  May 
and  J une.  Many  a  silo  is  now  being  filled  with  this 
end  in  view,  and  the  plan  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  dairy  farmers  who  already  believe  in  ensilage  as  a 
food  for  winter.  They  have  but  to  remember  that  the 
grasses  in  a  dried  up  pasture  are  not  half  so  “suc¬ 
culent  ”  as  well  cured  hay  ! 

*  # 

Year  after  year — every  fall  and  spring — we  begin  to 
get  letters  from  young  men  in  the  city  who  say  they 
want  to  become  farmers.  Our  experience  with  the 
few  that  we  have  helped  to  locate  in  the  country  has 
not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  Most  of  them  soon 
become  tired  of  farm  life.  It  is  usually  too  lonesome 
for  them,  and  they  long  for  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
the  city  with  its  “free  shows”  and  stirring  life.  Now, 
however,  we  get  letters  from  a  new  class  of  men. 


They  seem  to  have  bought  small  tracts  of  unimproved 
land,  generally  in  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  They 
are  working  at  a  trade  or  in  business,  and  this  is  the 
question  they  ask:  “How  can  I  slowly  improve  my 
little  farm  and  still  hold  my  city  job,  or  had  I  better 
drop  city  work  at  once  and  go  right  out  to  the  unim¬ 
proved  land  ?”  This  is  a  question  that  we  mean  to  try 
to  sift  out.  *  # 

Some  of  our  younger  readers  on  the  Western  prairies 
will  be  interested  in  the  picture  on  our  first  page. 
See  those  great  rocks  in  the  foreground  ?  The  whole 
pasture  is  much  like  that.  Very  likely  your  father  or 
grandfather  has  told  you  stories  about  such  rocky 
pastures,  but  it  required  lots  of  faith  to  realize  such  a 
thing.  The  best  ball  players  usually  trace  back  to 
stony  countries  and  to  a  race  of  boys  and  men  who 
have  thrown  stones  for  generations.  They  threw 
them  into  stone  walls  and  fence  corners  where  they 
are  now  a  nuisance  to  modern  farmers.  They  are  far 
better  out  of  sight,  as  many  of  them  now  are  on  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Farm.  The  time  will  come 
some  day  when  these  New  England  stones  will  be 
found  the  best  and  cheapest  building  material  left  in 
the  country,  and  stone  homes  and  barns  will  become 
famous.  #  # 

BREVITIES, 

They  were  sad  and  worn  home  seekers  standing  reedy  at  “The  Strip” 
When  the  bugle  of  the  Government  said  “  Go!  ” 

And  they  started  in  their  wagons  on  their  weary  racing  trip, 

But  they  didn’t  have  the  slightest  bit  of  show; 

For  on  every  bit  of  country  where  they’d  like  to  stop  and  farm 
Stood  a  “  Sooner  ”  with  a  pistol  In  his  hand. 

And  he  waved  them  oft  and  onward  with  a  manner  bland  and  calm, 
And  a  language  any  one  could  understand. 

Now  a  "  Sooner  ”  Is  a  fe'low  who  goes  sneaking  In  ahead 
Of  the  honest  folks  who  wait  for  law  and  right; 

Then  he  blusters  up  and  threatens  and  Inspires  a  fearful  dread 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who  do  not  like  to  light. 

Now  the  only  cure  for  “  Sooners  ”  is  to  run  tnem  off  the  claim 
At  the  muzzle  of  a  double-loaded  gun. 

For  they  have  no  heart  or  conscience  that  your  words  can  ever  malm, 
And  they  call  your  threat  of  legal  action  fun. 

There  are  “  Sooners  ”  all  about  you— in  your  house  and  barn  and  field. 

Bluffing  scrubs,  sir,  of  tool,  animal  and  plant. 

Do  not  pay  one  cent  of  tribute  to  such  “  Sooners  "—make  them  yield; 
You're  a  pretty  man  to  humbly  say  "  I  can't.” 

A  dull  market  for  culls. 

Does  labor  lighten  love  ? 

How’s  (house)  the  wood  pile? 

Let  me  alone,  jays  the  drone. 

Whine  is  the  juice  of  sour  grapes. 

The  best  cowcatcher— a  peck  of  grain. 

The  white  grub  has  no  tooth  for  potash. 

Many  white  grubbers  are  caused  by  debt. 

Ake  you  de-manned  at  the  devil's  demand? 

The  butter  extractor  is  still  on  deck,  you  see. 

The  tea  that  cheers  the  family,  lie  c  pros  I.  T. 

What  club  will  raise  your  bump  of  generosity? 

“Plant  food!”  said  the  dog  as  he  burled  big  bone. 

Do  you  call  yourself  personally  acquainted  with  a  man  i 
The  mean  man’s  conscience  Is  covered  with  soul  leather. 

Buttering  the  manure  pile!  Feeding  Timothy  hay  to  scrubs. 

The  cow’s  ribs  were  never  made  to  be  seen  by  an  October  frost 
No  honest  cow  will  sneeze  when  peas  are  fed  her  hunger  to  appease. 
"AN  effusive  bird  ”  is  the  latest  title  worn  by  a  young  Leghorn 
rooster. 

There  are  21  shillings  In  a  guinea  coin,  but  2,100  shrillings  In  a 
Guinea  hen. 

A  black  eye  Is  wheat's  present  trade  mark?  Who  struck  the  blow 
that  caused  It? 

The  Milk  Exchange  can  never  be  accused  of  “  holding  up  milk”  as 
many  cows  are. 

Think  of  adding  over  103  pounds  a  month  to  the  growth  of  a  colt; 
see  page  669.  Milk  did  It. 

Mr.  Dibble  wanted  four  horses  on  his  potato  digger— our  friend- 

page  670  does  the  work  with  one! 

How  can  a  weed  exhaust  soil  unless  It  Is  cut  and  taken  away? 
What  objection  to  green  weeds  as  manure  ? 

A  perfect-flowered  strawberry  plant  used  to  fertilize  plstillates 
is  like  a  cow.  One  is  a  bovine  and  the  other  a  beau  vine. 

Oh  what  a  tax  those  little  cracks  In  house  and  barn  and  bln  levy 
on  you;  your  work  drips  through,  and  never  more  comes  in. 

One  of  our  friends  writes  that  through  The  R.  N  -  Y.  he  has  sold 
some  Brown  Leghores  to  go  to  Aukland,  New  Zealand,  a  hey  need 
busy  nest  hens  there. 

H.  M.  Engle  says  he  has  never  grafted  any  nut  trees  except  chest¬ 
nuts.  On  these  tongue  grafting  was  used  for  small  trees  and  cleft 
grafting  for  large  ones. 

Of  the  155  national  banks  that  suspended  between  January  1  and 
September  1,  1893,  72  have  resumed  business.  Isn't  it  literally  in  order, 
therefore,  to  say  that  times  aren’t  half  as  bad  as  they  have  been  ? 

The  Swedish  chemists  gravely  discuss  the  feeding  value  of  chick- 
weed  for  farm  stock.  Think  of  depending  on  such  stuff  for  hay! 
Better  do  that  than  try  to  winter  tlve  cows  on  what  will  keep  only 
four! 

First  record  this  year  from  the  “  one-horse  Jersey  farm1' is  that 
$2,000  worth  of  strawberries  were  sold  from  lees  than  three  acres.  The 
tank  irrigation  was  not  a  full  success  because  the  pipes  were  too 
small.  All  about  It  later. 

See  that  hen  drinking  the  drainage  of  the  manure  pile?  The  next 
egg  she  lays  will  be  85  per  cent  water.  Think  of  85  per  cent  manure 
drainage  In  your  boiled  egg!  You  had  better  feed  a  plant  on  that 
water  and  give  purer  stuff  to  the  hen. 

Sad  s'ght  when  farmer  and  his  wife  have  toiled 
Through  the  long  years,  stung  by  the  frosts,  or  broiled 
In  the  hot  sun,  to  stand,  gray-headed,  foiled 
Of  their  life's  happiness ;  with  sorrow  colled 
About  them  and  the  record  written—"  Spoiled  !  ” 

So  many  rabbits  are  so'd  In  the  English  markets  that  poultry  prices 
are  somewhat  regulated  by  the  supply  of  raboit  meat.  Americans  do 
not  seem  to  take  to  tame  rabbit  meat,  and  the  many  attempts  to  boom 
rabbit  growing  here  have  not  been  successful. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Three  years  ago  most  of  the  duties  on  fruits  with 
which  California  products  competed  were  increased 
under  the  McKinley  tariff  ;  now,  in  spite  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  among  the  dominant  party  to  reduce  or  abolish 
import  duties,  especially  on  agricultural  products  or 
“raw  materials,”  Representative  Geary,  of  California, 
has  just  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress,  which,  while 
in  most  cases  proposing  no  change  from  the  present 
rates,  provides  for  a  tax  of  2%  cents  per  pound  on 
Zante  currants,  now  free.  It  also  seeks  to  advance 
the  duties  on  oranges  and  lemons  from  13  and  25  cents 
respectively  per  box  to  30  and  60  cents,  and,  instead  of 
a  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil,  it  proposes  to 
levy  one  of  $1.40  on  the  product  in  bulk  and  $3  per 
case  on  oil  in  bottles  containing  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  a  gallon  eacb,  and  70  cents  a  gallon  on  oil  that 
cannot  be  rendered  fit  for  table  use.  A  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  has  arisen  against  the  measure  even  among 
those  who  favor  a  fair  degree  of  protection  for  other 
agricultural  products.  For  years  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  enormous  profits  of  California  fruit  raising  have 
been  widely  published  in  trade  papers  and  reports. 
Fruit  lands,  we  have  been  told,  were  paying,  a  few 
years  ago,  $250  to  $1,200  per  acre  annually,  or  even 
more.  The  man  who  held  10  acres  of  such  land  had  a 
fortune.  Since  then  the  price  of  land  has  greatly 
risen  so  that  the  percentage  of  profits  has,  of  course, 
correspondingly  decreased,  but  it  is  claimed  that  Cali¬ 
fornians  cannot,  therefore,  demand  that  the  profits  of 
fruit  culture  shall  be  increased  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  capital  represented  by  the  land.  Moreover, 
as  the  matters  now  stand,  California  has  already  driven 
Turkish  prunes  and  Spanish  raisins  out  of  the  home 
markets,  while  imported  oranges  cannot  compete  with 
those  from  that  State  and  Florida.  Her  olive  oil  has 
been  sold  here  above  the  price  of  imported  oil,  and  her 
lemons  can  easily  compete  with  the  foreign  product, 
but  she  cannot  as  yet  produce  enough  of  either  oil  cr 
lemons  to  supply  the  domestic  demand.  Even  without 
any  increase  in  the  tariff,  it  is  boldly  asserted  that 
California  will  in  a  few  years  drive  all  Mediterranean 
fruits  out  of  the  American  markets.  Why,  then,  it  is 
asken,  should  California  horticulture  claim  a  degree 
of  protection  not  accorded  to  any  kindred  industry  in 
that  State  or  any  other  nart  of  the  country  ? 

i  X  X 

The  White  Cap  idea  of  forcing  up  the  price  of  cotton 
by  preventing  the  ginning  and  marketing  of  the  crop 
until  the  price  reaches  10  cents  per  pound,  has  spread 
from  Mississippi  to  Louisiana,  two  ginhouses  having 
already  been  burned  in  Bienville  Parish,  while  notices 
have  been  placarded  on  the  others,  notifying  the 
owners  that  they  must  discontinue  ginning  until 
further  orders,  under  penalty  of  cremation.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  lawless  violence  of  such  a  proceeding, 
was  there  ever  such  idiotic  folly  ?  The  country  at 
large  and  Louisiana  in  particular  are  suffering  from 
financial  stringency  and  business  depression  and  these 
outlaws  threaten  to  still  further  paralyze  business  in 
their  section  by  preventing  the  sale  of  the  staple  on 
which  the  welfare  and  all  the  industries  of  the  com¬ 
munity  depend.  The  parish  of  Bienville  produces 
about  one  six-hundreth  or  .0015  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
crop  ;  10  times  as  much  as  it  raises  is  burnt  every  year 
on  its  way  to  market  without  affecting  the  price  a 
fraction  of  a  cent ;  if  the  whole  crop  of  the  parish  rot¬ 
ted  in  the  fields,  the  world  would  not  be  aware  of  it. 
In  view  cf  the  competition  from  the  cotton  fields  of 
Russia,  India,  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
what  effect  can  the  lawless  action  of  a  handful  of  dis¬ 
guised  outlaws  in  the  Louisiana  backwoods  have  upon 
the  price  of  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of  the 
country  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  The  State 
authorities  should  take  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
with  regard  to  these  rascally  nincompoops.  In  some 
of  the  States  arson  is  still  a  capital  offense  ;  and  any 
person  who  burns  a  ginhouse  because  its  owner  in¬ 
sists  on  the  right  of  carrying  on  a  legitimate  business 
should  be  promptly  pursued,  arrested  and  punished  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  law. 

i  t  X 

The  late  train  robberies  in  Indiana  and  Michigan 
have  excited  more  public  attention  than  usual  in  re¬ 
gard  to  such  outrages.  Recent  statistics  show  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  there  have 
been,  throughout  the  country,  71  attempts  to  wreck 
trains  and  31  attempts  to  rob  them.  Contrary  to 
common  expectation,  the  train-wrecking  business  is 
most  prevalent,  not  in  the  “  wild  and  woolly  West,” 
but  in  the  older  settled  States.  Massachusetts  and 
Illinois  head  the  list,  followed  by  Ohio  and  New  York. 
Considerably  more  than  half  the  attempts  to  wreck 
trains  have  been  made  in  these  States.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  the  mileage  of  railroads  is  greater 
in  them  than  in  the  others,  and  that  tramps,  who  are 
responsible  for  most  of  these  dastardly  outrages,  are 
most  numerous  in  them.  Again,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  attempts  to  rob  trains  offers 


another  curious  feature.  Here  Iowa  heads  the  list, 
the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  together  being  on 
the  same  footing.  Texas  follows  closely,  and  then 
come  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Six-sevenths  of  all  the 
accomplished  and  attempted  train  robberies  occurred 
in  these  four  States  and  two  Territories.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  such  crimes  in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
is  attributed  mainly  to  the  virulent  denunciations  of 
railroad  companies  by  the  Populists.  For  years  they 
have  been  vilified  as  public  enemies  to  be  despoiled 
by  heavy  taxation  and  compulsory  reductiou  of  rates, 
so  that  the  popular  respect  for  their  property  rights 
has  been  weakened,  and  the  impression  has  gone 
abroad  that  it  is  no  great  crime  to  rob  a  railroad  cor¬ 
poration.  Indeed,  there  is  a  popular  disposition  to 
regard  train  robbers  in  the  light  of  heroes,  and  to  in¬ 
flict  a  minimum  of  punishment  upon  them.  The  grow¬ 
ing  frequency  of  such  outrages  forcibly  demonstrates 
the  pernicious  nature  of  such  doctrines,  and  the  need 
of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  to  be  more  tem¬ 
perate  in  the  use  of  incendiary  language. 

X  X  X 

Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  has  frequently  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  denounce  that  old  swindle,  the  Louisiana  Lot¬ 
tery,  and  to  warn  its  readers  against  its  allurements. 
As  its  pernicious  career  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
several  imitators  more  fraudulent  even  than  their 
prototype,  have  started  into  baneful  existence.  Of 
these  the  most  notorious  is  the  Louisiana  State  Loan 
and  Trust  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New 
Orleans.  This  bogus  concern  says  on  the  back  of  its 
circulars  that  its  “ certificates  ”  and  “loans”  can  be 
cashed  through  the  following  New  Orleans  banks:  The 
Hibernia  National,  the  Southern  National,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  and  the  Germania  National.  The  officers 
of  all  the  institutions,  except  the  first,  deny  that  they 
know  anything  about  the  concern,  and  of  course  they 
have  never  authorized  it  to  use  their  names  in  any 
way.  The  circulars  are  dated  September  5,  but  the 
Hibernia  National  went  out  of  business  four  months 
before  that  date  !  The  swindlers  say  that  Henry 
Baptiste  had  the  luck  to  draw  $20,000  and  that  he  had 
received  the  money  ;  but  no  man  of  the  name  is  known 
at  the  address  given— 814  Esplanade  Avenue.  Another 
“certificate”  for  $7,500  drawn  at  the  July  drawing,  is 
said  to  have  been  cashed  through  the  Merchants’ 
Bank  of  New  Iberia,  but  investigation  shows  that  the 
Merchants’  Bank  of  New  Iberia  failed  in  1884  !  It 
appears  that  the  concern  has  done  a  very  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in  the 
South,  chiefly  through  the  express  companies  ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous,  mendacious  and 
brazen  swindles  ever  sprung  on  the  gullible  public. 

X  X  X 

Mr.  Ferris,  who  designed  the  great  Ferris  wheel  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  has  this  to  say  about  the  practical 
future  of  electricity : 

I  am  persuaded  that  modern  life  will  be  absolutely  revolutionized 
so  far  as  Its  practical,  evary-day  life  Is  concerned,  within  the  coming 
10  years;  and  electricity  largely  will  accomplish  It.  Within  a  few 
years  every  waterfall  or  available  bit  of  water  power  will  be  chained 
and  converted  into  electric  force.  Along  the  highways  will  run 
electric  lines  on  which  you  will  find  not  only  passenger,  but  express 
and  freight  trains.  These  lines  will  ply  between  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country.  They  will  gather  up  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  dump  them  at  the  freight  offices  of  the  great  trunk  lines. 
The  electric  car  will  bring  the  farmer  his  mall,  and,  Instead  of  being 
the  lonesome  affair  that  it  Is  nowadays,  the  farm  of  the  future  will 
be  In  close  touch  with  the  town  and  city.  Electricity  will  run  our 
street  cars,  turn  our  macnlnes,  heat  our  homes  and  bulldlDgs,  do  much 
of  our  chemical  work;  by  electricity  we  will  cook,  and  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  do  everything  that  Is  now  done  by  steam  and  coal. 

This  may  seem  like  wild  talk,  but  few  people  in  this 
century  are  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  question. 
The  distribution  of  force  about  the  country  would  tend 
to  break  up  the  great  cities  and  inevitably  bring  about 
a  fair  distribution  of  wealth.  Monopoly  of  wealth 
comes  from  monopoly  of  force.  Let  the  latter  be 
broken  up  and  the  former  will  fall. 

X  X  X 

Everywhere  among  shippers  the  tendency  is  tow¬ 
ard  a  cheap,  yet  strong,  gift  package.  Many  are  the 
devices  thought  out  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  such  a  pack¬ 
age.  The  latest  thing  in  this  line  is  a  sugar  barrel 
made  of  -strawboard  sides  with  wooden  ends.  The 
strawboard  is  chemically  treated  so  that  it  will  hold 
water.  They  will  hold  250  pounds  of  crude  sugar,  and 
at  the  great  Chino  factory  in  California  1,C00  will  be 
needed  every  day.  These  barrels  cost  about  half  as 
much  as  ordinary  cooperage  barrels,  and  can  be  made 
of  any  size  and  to  hold  any  product,  wet  or  dry. 

X  X  X 

From  the  pulpit  the  preacher  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year,  teaches  the  same  lessons  of  piety  and 
morality.  In  different  words  he  holds  the  same  truths 
before  his  audience  as  instruction  for  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  and  a  reminder  for  their  elders.  The  news¬ 
paper,  too,  recurs  again  and  again  to  important  topics 
of  discussion  to  enforce  its  views  on  them  by  iteration 
and  reiteration.  New  York  State  spends  $3;000, 000  a 
year  in  money  and  labor  for  road  improvements,  or  an 
average  of  $50,000  for  each  county.  Scientifically  ex¬ 


pended,  that  amount  would  build  each  year  seven  miles 
of  good  macadam  road  in  each  county,  or  pay  interest 
on  enough  money  to  build  140  miles.  Which  would 
be,  in  the  end,  the  moi  e  economical  plan — to  pay  the 
money  out  in  dribblets  for  unsatisfactory  work  unsys¬ 
tematically  performed,  or  to  raise  a  respectable 
amount  by  the  issue  of  bonds  so  as  to  enter  upon  a 
thoroughly  systematic  course  of  road  improvement 
and  let  future  generations  who  will  enjoy  the  good 
roads  help  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  ?  Then 
the  heavy  annual  expenses  of  repairs  of  wagons  and 
harness  will  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  extra  wear  and 
tear  on  horses,  and  the  extra  outlay  needed  to  keep 
more  of  them  than  would  be  needed  on  smooth  roads. 
Moreover,  every  farm  near  a  fine  highway  would  in¬ 
crease  in  value,  while  the  owners  could  readily  at  all 
seasons  take  advantage  of  any  change  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  in  local  or  even  distant  markets.  No  class  in  the 
community  gains  more  than  farmers  from  good  roads  ; 
is  there  any  other  that  objects  so  strongly  to  the  taxa¬ 
tion  needed  to  defray  their  cost  ? 

t  X  X 

The  Cordage  Company,  better  known  as  the  Binding 
Twine  Trust,  which  ignobly  collapsed  a  few  months 
ago,  has  been  reorganized  on  a  broader  basis,  and 
wants  to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Cordage  Trade 
Mutual  Protective  Association.  Its  professed  object  is 
to  secure  “  absolute  control  of  sisal  and  other  raw 
materials,  with  the  incidental  purpose  of  regulating 
the  prices  of  the  manufactured  products.”  The  old 
Trust  failed  mainly  because  it  rashly  and  recklessly 
tried  to  ruin  the  John  Good  Cordage  and  Machine 
Company  by  underselling  it,  because  Good  obstinately 
refused  to  join  the  monopoly.  'Having  secured  patents 
on  various  devices  for  making  “  cordage,”  he  was  able 
to  turn  it  out  cheaper  than  they  could,  and  hence  was 
with  safety  able  to  meet  the  competition  which  proved 
ruinous  to  his  opponents.  He  has  now  invented  and 
patented  a  new  spinning  machine  which,  while  occupy¬ 
ing  the  space  of  half  an  ordinary  desk,  will  do  the 
work  of  the  machine  now  in  use  which  weighs  about 
2,250  pounds  and  consists  of  over  200  parts.  Moreover, 
he  declares  that  it  will  save  two  cents  per  pound  on 
the  manufactured  product  and  revolutionize  the  entire 
industry.  Having  utterly  defeated  and  nearly  finan¬ 
cially  ruined  his  competitors  and  holding  them  now  in 
his  power  owing  to  the  superior  efficiency  of  his  old 
and  new  inventions,  he  has  assumed  the  position  of 
“head-center”  of  the  new  organization,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  to  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  these  inven¬ 
tions  “  on  satisfactory  terms.”  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  new  monopoly,  having  got  rid  of  all  competi¬ 
tors,  is  far  stronger  than  the  old,  which  was  always 
hampered  by  several,  including  Good,  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  individual  manufacturer  of  “  cordage  ”  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world.  Having  a 
giant’s  strength,  will  the  new  concern  use  it  like  a 
giant  ?  All  experience  with  such  monopolies  lead  us 
to  make  an  affirmative  answer.  The  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  with  good  reason,  complained  bitterly 
of  the  exactions  of  the  old  concern  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  promised  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  will  have  still  s'ronger  reasons 
to  complain  more  bitterly  of  those  of  the  new. 

X  X  X 

The  elevator  owners  of  Minnesota  are  not  happy. 
As  related  sometime  ago  in  The  Rural,  they  brought 
an  action  before  Judge  Willis  to  restrain  the  State 
Warehouse  and  Railroad  Commission  from  erecting 
the  State  Farmers’  Elevator  at  Duluth,  for  which  the 
legislature  had  appropriated  $120,000,  and  judgment 
has  just  been  rendered  against  them,  so  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  soon  have  a  fine  elevator  of  their  own  in  com¬ 
petition  with  those  of  the  monopolistic  companies. 
Moreover,  like  their  brethren  in  South  Dakota,  of  late 
they  have  been  issuing  certified  checks,  drafts  and  due 
bills  to  be  used  instead  of  United  States  currency  in 
payment  for  grain,  and  the  United  States  offi  -ials  now 
declare  that  10  per  cent  tax  must  be  paid  on  all  such 
substitutes.  The  banks  also  have  been  using  this 
“  wild-cat”  form  of  currency,  and  are  liable  to  the 
same  penalty.  This  is  the  same  tax  imposed  on  the 
State  bank  notes,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of 
its  legality.  The  movement  to  relieve  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  by  this  expedient  has  been  very  widespread 
throughout  the  country,  but  it  has  everywhere  been 
checked  by  the  action  of  the  United  States  authorities. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Shropshire  sheep  of  the  best  strains  can  be  had  of  our  old  friend, 
Frank  L.  McElheny.  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Buookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J.,  Is  offering  prize  stock 
Pekin  ducks.  It’s  the  place  to  get  them.  . 

8teel  rooeing  Is  sure  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  will  last  about  as 
long  as  It  Is  kept  well  painted.  The  Curtiss  Steel  Roofing  Co..  Niles,  O.. 
can  furnish  It. 

The  firm  of  P.  K.  Dederlck  &  Co.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
In  the  country  manufacturing  hay  presses.  There  are  thousands  of 
their  make  In  service,  and  they  always  give  satisfaction. 

•MANY  farmers  have  stored  their  butter  during  the  summer  and  will 
soon  send  it  to  market.  It  will  be  well  to  sell  at  home  If  a  customer 
can  be  found.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for,  say,  a  dozen 
farmers  to  count  up  the  aggregate  amount  of  butter  they  could  fur¬ 
nish  and  advertise  for  a  buyer  for  the  whole  lot?  A  purchaser  could 
be  Induced  to  examine  it  In  this  way,  and  of  course,  each  could 
demand  the  price  the  quality  of  his  butter  would  warrant.  But 
whether  sold  at  home  or  sent  to  market,  don  t  let  It  go  out  looking 
stale.  Take  off  the  covering  and  brine,  and  freshen  It  up  so  as  to 
present  a  neat  appearance.  Send  to  A.  G.  Elliott,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  some  parchment  paper,  cut  it  tfie  exact  size  of  the  package  and 
cover  it.  I)o  not  let  it  go  out  or  be  examined  with  the  old  paper  that 
covered  It  during  the  summer. 


THE  WEARING  OF  EGRET  PLUMES. 

OTHING  for  some  time  has  been  more  commonly 
seen  than  the  delicate,  airy  plumes  which  stand 
upright  in  ladies’  bonnets.  Many  kind  hearted  women 
who  would  not  on  any  account  do  a  cruel  act,  are, 
by  following  this  fashion,  causing  the  continuance  of 
a  very  great  cruelty.  In  speaking  of  the  excuses  for 
wearing  these  ornaments,  W.  II  Hudson,  C.  M.  Z.  S., 
author  of  “  Tne  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,”  and  part 
author  of  “Argentine  Ornithology,”  says  :  “Ladies 
have  repeatedly  assured  me,  in  all  seriousness,  that 
milliners  make  these  fine  plumes  out  of  the  common¬ 
est  feathers.  *  *  *  The  aigrette  worn  by  ladies  in 

our  day  is  in  very  nearly  all  cases,  actually  made  of  the 
slender  decomposed  feathers  that  grow  at  one  time  of 
the  year  on  the  egret’s  back  and  droon  gracefully  over 
the  sides  and  tail  of  the  bird.  The  less  fine  plumes 
with  shorter  and  stiller  filaments,  are  from  the  squacco 
heron,  which  is  not  an  egret.”  Mr.  Hudson  adds  that 
those  who  engage  in  the  business  of  procuring  these 
plumes  know  that  to  obtain  a  good  supply  with  little 
trouble,  the  birds  must  be  taken  when  the  breeding 
season  is  well  advanced.  “The  shyest,  most  secretive 
kinds  lose  all  their  wild  instincts  in  their  overmaster¬ 
ing  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  eggs  or  young.  And  when 
the  poor  bird,  uttering  piercing  cries,  its  sensitive 
frame  quivering,  its  bill  gaping  as  if  he  air  could  no 
longer  sustain  it  in  its  intense  agitation,  and  flutter¬ 
ing  its  lovely  wings  to  make  them  more  conspicuous, 
and  by  such  means  draw  the  danger  away  from  its 
treasures  and  on  to  itself — when  it  has  been  ruthlessly 
shot  for  its  feather.-,  its  fledgelings  are  left  to  starve 
in  the  nest.  And  if  to  the  starved  young  we  add  all 
the  birds  that  fly  away  with  pellets  of  lead  in  their 
bodies,  to  languish  and  die  of  their  wounds,  it  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  every  plume  worn 
in  a  lady’s  hat,  10  birdB  have  suffered  the  death  pang.” 

And  when  the  killing  is  finished  and  the  few  hand¬ 
fuls  of  coveted  feathers  have  been  plucked  out,  the 
slaughtered  birds  are  left  in  a  white  heap  to  fester  in 
the  sun  and  wind  in  the  sight  of  their  orphaned  young 
that  cry  for  food  and  are  not  fed.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  world  so  pitiable  as  this — so  pitiable  ani 
so  shameful — that  for  such  a  purpose  human  cunning 
should  take  advantage  of  that  feeling  and  instinct, 
which  we  regard  as  so  noble  in  our  own  species,  and 
as  something  sacred — the  tender  passion  of  the  parent 
for  its  offspring  which  causes  it  to  neglect  its  own 
safety  and  to  perish  miserably  a  sacrifice  to  its  love  ! 

*  *  *  And  those,  who,  not  ignorant  of  the  facts, 
encourage  such  things  for  fashion’s  sake,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  a  miserable  vanity,  have  a  part  in  it, 
and  are  perhaps  more  guilty  than  the  wretches  who 
are  paid  to  do  the  rough  work. 

The  mania  for  egret  plumes  is  so  great  that,  if  any¬ 
thing,  it  exceeds  that  for  wearing  the  bodies  of  birds, 
and  in  what  is  it  better  ?  Any  observant  person  who 
notices  these  plumes  waving  not  singly,  but  often  in 
clusters  on  the  heads  of  so  many  women,  must  know 
that  the  slaughter  has  not  been  thousands,  but 
millions.  It  goes  without  saying  that  women  must 
adorn  themselves ;  but  are  there  not  many  ways  of 
doing  it  which  need  not  involve  such  heartless  cruelty? 
Ought  not  every  good  and  gentle  woman  who  has 
learned  of  it,  to  shun  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
aloft  the  trophies  of  such  brutal  work  ? 

[The  above  is  from  a  leaflet  sent  out  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mercy.  There  is  a  pledge,  which  reads: 

“  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  affixed,  agree  not  to 
wear  the  bodies,  wings  or  feathers  of  birds  as  a  part 
of  our  clothing  or  headgear,  and  we  call  upon  all 
right-minded  women  to  join  us  in  this  pledge.” 
Pledges,  leaflets,  or  further  information  can,  we 
think,  be  obtained  from  Miss  Hattie  B.  Robinson, 
North  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  who  is  devoting  her  time  to  this 
and  kindred  good  works. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Angell,  in  the  November  number  of  Our  Dumb 
Animals,  quotes  from  an  account  in  Wide  Awake  that 
a  lady  in  Florence  called  attention  one  day  to  the 
mournful  notes  of  some  birds  in  small  cages.  They 
were  blind  ;  their  eyes  had  been  put  out.  In  the 
night  the  owners  take  the  birds  outside  the  city  and 
hang  the  cages  in  trees.  The  trees  are  smeared  with 
tar.  The  birds  go  on  with  their  pitiful  singing  and 
this  attracts  other  birds  who  get  stuck  on  the:  tar,  and 
then  they  are  caught  and  their  eyes  are  put  out* 
These  birds  are  killed  and  sent  to  America  to  be  worn 
on  ladies’  bonnets. 

It  is  known  that  the  bird  hunters  of  Florida  kill  the 
birds  while  they  are  rearing  their  young — because  of 
the  greater  beauty  of  the  plumage  at  that  season — 
and  leave  the  little  ones  to  starve  to  death.  One 
who  went  through  the  hunting  grounds,  speaks  of 
the  horror  it  gave  him  to  hear  the  pitiful  screams  of 
these  dying  little  birds. 


Why  does  all  this  slaughter  go  on  ?  In  order  that 
women  may  decorate  themselves  and  win  admiration. 
But  suppose  they  do  not  win  admiration  ?  I  know 
many  people  who  look  upon  this  cruel  and  frivolous 
fashion  vc-ith  unmixed  horror,  and  upon  the  women 
who  continue  it  with  deep,  if  silent  disapproval. 
Now  that  so  much  is  known  concerning  this  kind  of 
adornment,  the  woman  who  adopts  it  must  expect  to 
win  something  very  far  from  admiration.  Mrs.  Olive 
Th  rne  Miller  says  :  “  The  beautiful  warblers  flitting 
incessantly  about  the  trees,  are  working  almost  every 
instant  in  our  interest,  yet  we,  some  of  us,  wear  their 
little  dead  bodies  in  clusters  and  wreaths,  and  the 
insects  multiply  apace.  The  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
works  more  industriously  than  any  hod  carrier ;  and 
never  strikes  for  shorter  hours;  and  what  is  he  doing? 
Carefully  examining  the  potato  plants  and  p  eking 
off  that  pest,  the  potato  beetle.  Unfortunately,  more 
unfortunately  for  us  than  for  him,  he  has  a  beautiful 
coat ;  he  is  wanted  to  adorn  somebody’s  hat ;  his  life 
of  usefulness  is  cut  short,  and  the  bugs  have  free 
sweep  with  the  potatoes.”  Again  she  says:  “Pages 
have  been  written  and  published  about  the  desolation 
of  the  former  bird-haunted  spots  ;  every  traveler  who 
observes,  every  collector  who  goes  out  to  secure  t  e 
last  lingering  individual,  reports  the  fearful  slaugh¬ 
ter,  the  alarming  decrease  of  birds  and  the  terrific 
and  uncheckable  increase  of  their  prey,  the  insect, 
which  shall  yet  devour  the  world  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof.” 

Prof.  Edward  E.  Fish,  of  Buffalo,  in  speaking  of  the 
great  use  of  birds  toman,  says:  “It  is  estimated 
that  they  save  to  agricultural  purposes  alone  annually 
over  $100,000,000  in  the  United  States.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  insect  life  is  still  so  abundant  as  to  make  human 
life  almost  unendurable.  In  other  sections  it  is  only 
kept  in  check  by  birds,  and  tnere  is  no  place  in  which, 
were  this  check  removed,  it  would  not  greatly  hold 
the  balance  of  power.  The  number  of  flies,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  gnats  and  other  small  insects  destroyed  in  one 
day  in  a  small  area  by  warblers,  swallows  and  fly¬ 
catchers  alone,  is  beyond  computation.  From  day¬ 
light  until  dark,  all  through  the  summer  months, 
these  birds  wage  incessant  war  on  the  enemies  of 
man.” 

A  great  French  authority,  Miche’et,  has  stated  that 
there  could  be  no  vegetation,  and  therefore  no  life,  if 
the  birds  were  all  destroyed.  Is  this  to  be  put  to  a 
practical  test  for  fashion’s  sake  ? 

I  ask  if  those  who  aid  and  abet  the  folly  of  destroy¬ 
ing  insectivorous  birds,  and  encourage  the  attendant 
cruelty,  are  not  giving  evidence  of  both  lack  of  feeling 
and  of  good  sense  ?  The  woman  who  decorates  her¬ 
self  with  the  body  of  a  bird  whose  little  heart  was 
wrung  with  anguish  when  it  was  torn  from  its  help¬ 
less  nestlings,  and  they  were  left  to  die  in  the  slow 
torture  of  starvation,  is  hardly  logical  when  she  claims 
to  possess  rights,  or  objects  to  having  her  mother  love 
outraged.  ‘■‘But  these  are  only  birds.”  Only  birds! 
Only  creatures  beautiful  with  the  touch  of  the  Creator’s 
hand  ;  whose  conjugal  love  and  maternal  devotion 
might  afford  many  salutary  lessons  to  the  superior 
human  race.  Only  God’s  birds!  Made  by  Him  to  fill 
with  sweet  sounds  the  summer  air ;  to  gladden  the 
eyes  and  cheer  the  heart  of  rational  man  ;  to  be  to  him 
the  type  and  emblem  of  glad  and  free  existence,  now 
and  in  the  illimitable  future. 

No,  the  fashionable  woman  wills  otherwise.  They 
are  not  God’s  bird  ;  they  are  hers.  Hers  to  be  captured 
in  millious  by  shot,  or  snare,  or  trap  ;  to  have  their 
eyes  put  out;  to  have  their  happy  dwelling  places 
turned  into  scenes  of  miserable  suffering  and  their 
gentle  songs  into  piteous  cries  ;  to  be  as  a  race  wiped 
out  of  existence  altogether,  if  need  be,  in  order  that, 
while  the  whim  lasts,  she  may  resemble  in  her  per¬ 
sonal  adornment  the  untutored  savage,  and  obey  the 
dictates  of  a  cruel  and  senseless  custom. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  I  spoke  of  the  Christian 
woman,  and  to  her  I  say  finally,  “My  sister,  is  not  con¬ 
sistency  of  conduct  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  our 
faith  ?  Can  a  Christian  woman  dare  to  defend  her¬ 
self  in  this  misuse  of  the  works  of  her  Creator,  with 
the  flimsy  excuse  that  the  birds  she  wears  were 
killed  before  she  bought  them,  and  that  her  refusal 
to  buy  them  would  not  save  them  now  ?  If  you  buy 
those  birds  they  were  killed  for  you,  and  you  have 
helped  to  create  a  demand  for  more.  If  by  this 
wholesale  slaughter  you  help  to  exterminate  some  of 
the  bird  races  altogether,  will  God  re-create  them  to 
your  order  ?  Should  any  be  in  your  possession,  let 
me  beg  you  to  cease  wearing  them,  but  by  no  means 
to  give  them  away. 

“If  justice,  mercy  and  common  sense  are  to  be  hence¬ 
forth  more  than  names,  let  me  once  more  urge  con¬ 
sistency,  and  ask  that  you  will  have  neither  part  nor 


lot  in  a  fashion  so  cruel  and  so  utterly  without  ex¬ 
cuse.”  MARY  F.  LOVELL. 

It  seems  to  me  a  principle  that  the  person  who 
works  hardest  for  those  beneath  him  cl' mbs  highest 
towards  angelhood  ;  and  if  I  thought  it  right  to  envy 
any  one,  I  would  set  about  envying  those  who  are 
voices  for  the  voiceless  and  defenders  for  tbe  most 
down-trodden  of  God’s  creatures. — Frances  E.  Willard. 


THE  UNIFORM  OF  THE  TRAINED  NURSE. 

FEW  days  ago,  a  young  woman  in  one  of  the 
nurses’  training  schools  of  New  York  State 
wrote  to  a  friend  :  “  We  are  to  have  distinctive  suits 

hereafter,  blue  and  white  gowns  with  white  caps, 
aprens  and  turn-over  collars.  I  cannot  say  that  I  like 
it,  for  it  mak^s  me  feel  like  ‘  one  of  a  class,’  rather 
than  an  individual  ”  We  think  this  feeling  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  false,  and  needs  but  a  firmer  belief  in  the  es¬ 
sential  nobility  of  the  nurse’s  profession  to  overcome 
it,  while  who  can  tell  the  comfort  it  may  be  times 
without  number  to  weary  patients,  to  see  the  familiar 
uniform  and  know  that  help  is  at  hand  ? 

The  Woman’s  Illustrated  World,  which  is  making  a 
specialty  of  publishing  Miss  Corson’s  work  and  other 
World's  Fair  notes  of  interest,  has  a  long  article  on 
the  British  Nursing  Exhibit.  Speaking  of  the  various 
uniforms  shown,  it  gossips  interestingly  : 

“  The  Sisters  of  St.  Thomas  stand  arrayed  in  gowns 
of  blue  striped  cotton,  with  long  white  aprons  and 
caps  of  white  lace.  Above  them  stand  nurses  from 
the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  in  scarlet  and  navy  blue,  the 
male  nurse,  from  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  battleships,  be¬ 
ing  in  plain  uniform  and  cap. 

“  The  nurses  from  the  Gordon  House  Home  Hospital 
have  particularly  pretty  gowns,  the  one  of  crimson, 
the  other  of  pink  check,  both  in  aprons  and  caps. 

“From  the  King’s  Co.lege  Hospital  are  nurses  in 
dark  green,  with  linen  caps  and  collars,  and  proba¬ 
tioners  in  gray  and  black. 

“  The  out-door  costume  of  the  Thevat  Hospital  is. 
exceedingly  pretty,  consi-ting  of  black  brilliantine 
gown,  long  black  silk  cloak  with  lining  of  changeable 
silk,  and  bonnet  of  Mary  Stuart  design. 

“  Her  Majesty’s  nursiDg  sister  wears  a  gray  uniform 
in-doors,  with  red  cape  and  white  kerchief,  while  her 
going-out  costume  is  a  long  gray  cloak,  with  close- 
fitting  bonnet  and  veil. 

“  The  maternity  nurse  is  in  pure  white  with  not  a 
touch  of  color  to  mar  its  spotlessness. 

“  Sweetest  of  all,  because  quaintest  of  all,  are  the 
native  Indian  nurses  who  are  in  hospitals  in  Cairo  and 
Bombay.  In  Cairo  is  the  Arab  nurse  in  blue-striped 
gown,  white  apron  and  native  headdress.  Nurse 
Amina,  in  the  Gama  Hospital,  Bombay,  is  in  pink 
trousers,  with  overdress  of  white,  and  white  head¬ 
dress. 

“The  Hindoo  nurse,  Radadai,  in  holiday  attire, 
stands  resplendent  in  robe  of  changeable  green  silk 
with  golden  bordering,  while  next  to  her  stands  the 
nurse  Dosabar  in  blue  and  silver.  Another  Hindoo 
nurse  is  in  holiday  garb  of  crimson  and  gold  with 
gayly-flowered  vest.  Nurse  Premabai  is  in  blue  and 
ecru,  while  marshaling  her  line  stands  English  Sister 
Mary  in  white,  with  bow  of  blue  at  the  neck,  her 
blonde  hair  half  covered  with  lace,  a  charming  contrast 
to  her  blaek-browed  assistants.” 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

For  Hiccough. — Sometimes  a  pinch  of 
black  pepper  used  like  snuff  stops  per¬ 
sistent  hiccough  !  B.  F. 

Colored  Worsted. — Many  a  family  has 
an  invalid  sister  or  an  aged  grandmother 
to  whom  patchwork  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight,  and  hence  there  is  a 
quantity  of  pieced  covers  that  can  be 
utilized  in  this  manner.  j.  L.  K. 

Trellises  for  Pot  Plants.  —  Very  pretty 
useful  frames  for  branching  house  plants 
can  be  made  of  wire  umbrella  frames.  A 
file,  some  small  pincers,  and  fine  wire  or 
stout  thread,  with  patience  and  a  little 
ingenuity,  will  do  the  work.  r.  t.  h. 

Scouring  Knives. — Cut  the  end  off  a 
small  potato  and  with  this  rub  the  scour¬ 
ing  material  on  the  knives.  It  is  much 
better  than  a  cloth,  as  it  keeps  moist. 
It  can  be  used  for  some  time  by  occasion¬ 
ally  cutting  off  a  slice  as  it  dries,  e.  r.  d. 

I  Have  Learned  That  a  thin,  boiled  cus¬ 
tard  is  a  delicious  sauce  for  boiled  rice, 
oatmeal  and  other  grains,  especially  the 
rice.  To  buy  new  rubbers  for  fruit  cans 
often  ;  it  pays.  To  fill  all  the  empty 
cans  with  Northern  Spys  while  they  are 
fresh.  R.  T.  h. 

For  Boiled  Dumplings.— Instead  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  kettle  so  that  as  little  air  as  pos¬ 
sible  will  get  in,  do  exactly  the  reverse. 
Place  something  on  the  kettle  to  raise 
the  cover  an  inch  or  two.  We  have 
never  had  a  heavy  dumpling,  if  cooked  in 
this  way.  A.  A.  A. 

For  Shoes. — Rub  the  soles  with  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  one  part  resin  and  six  parts  tal¬ 
low,  melted  together.  Apply  this  quite 
hot,  and  heat  well  in.  The  resin  is  a  pre¬ 
servative  and  the  mixture  keeps  the  soles 
from  getting  wet  through  and  adds  to  the 
durability  of  the  leather,  mrs.  j.  c.  h. 

Machine  Patching. — I  often  patch  on  the 
machine,  though  I  do  not  know  that  any 
other  woman  would  ;  but  on  men’s 
woolen  shirts  and  other  flannel  under¬ 
garments,  I  find  it  a  saving  of  time  and 
labor  and  it  is  stronger  than  hand  patch¬ 
ing,  though  it  does  not  look  quite  so 
well.  GERALDINE. 

Baked  Apple  Sauce. — Core  and  quarter 
tart  apples,  but  do  not  remove  the  skin. 
Fill  a  pudding  dish ;  sprinkle  over  with 
sugar  to  sweeten  them  as  with  boiled 
apple  sauce ;  add  a  little  water ;  put  in 
the  oven  and  bake.  Press  them  down 
into  the  juice  when  removed  from  the 
oven.  Eaten  cold  with  a  little  sweet 
cream,  no  preserves  can  equal  them.  n.  p. 

Powder  Puff. — Skin  a  mole  ;  stretch  the 
hide  tightly,  flesh  side  out,  on  a  board  ; 
scrape  with  a  dull  knife.  When  dry, 
fold  the  skin  with  the  fur  out.  Place  in¬ 
side  it  a  piece  of  cotton  sprinkled  with 
your  favorite  perfume.  Overcast  the 
edges  together.  Crochet  all  around  it 
an  edge  with  silk  thread  the  color  of  the 
fur.  e.  d.  c. 

Steamed  Corn  Bread. — One  day,  after 
making  corn  bread  for  dinner,  I  discov¬ 
ered  there  was  no  chance  for  baking  it, 
so  decided  to  try  steaming  it.  I  was 
happily  surprised  by  having  the  best  I 
ever  had  made.  Use  any  favorite  recipe. 
This  one  has  proved  very  satisfactory  : 
Two  cupfuls  of  corn  meal,  one  cupful  of 
flour,  1%  cupful  of  butter-milk,  one-half 
cupful  of  molasses,  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
soda.  Steam  an  hour  and  a  half  ;  bake 
10  minutes.  m.  b. 

To  Prepare  Nuts. — A  young  mother  said 
to  me  the  other  day  :  “  My  little  girl 
likes  hickorynuts  and  butternuts  so  well, 
but  I  have  to  keep  them  from  her.  She 
will  not  chew  them,  and  they  do  not 
digest,  and  they  make  her  sick  every 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


time  she  eats  them.”  I  told  the  mother 
to  put  the  nuts  on  the  cake  board  and 
roll  them  with  the  rolling  pin  ;  they 
would  then  require  no  chewing.  Old  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  them  as  well  as  ever  when  thus 
prepared.  They  are  also  nicer  to  use  in 
cake  than  when  broken.  c.  R.  d. 

Tomato  Jelly. — Pare  ripe  tomatoes  care¬ 
fully,  cutting  out  all  the  seams  and 
rough  places  ;  to  every  pound  put  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  season  with  white  ginger 
and  mace,  boil  to  a  stiff  jelly,  then  add 
enough  good  cider  vinegar  to  keep  it. 
This  recipe  is  vouched  for  by  the  steward 
of  the  White  House,  who  says  also  that 
fruit  jellies  may  be  preserved  from 
moldiness  by  covering  the  surface  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  finely  pul¬ 
verized  loaf  sugar.  Thus  protected,  they 
will  keep  for  years. 

An  Heirloom  Made  Artistic.— I  have 
among  my  treasures  of  the  olden  times  a 
looking-glass  that  was  purchased  in 
France  for  my  grandmother  in  1812.  The 
frame  is  mahogany  fluted  like  pillars. 
The  glass  is  as  long  again  as  it  is  wide. 
An  artist  friend  has  just  painted  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  a  group  of  cat¬ 
tails,  rushes  and  water-lilies,  and  it  is 
beautiful.  As  viewed  from  a  distance,  it 
looks  as  if  the  flowers  were  in  another 
room  and  we  were  looking  through  a 
window.  From  another  point,  they  seem 
to  grow  up  from  the  water’s  edge,  so 
life-like  are  they  on  the  glass. 

MRS.  F.  c.  J. 

The  Boys  Like  the  Farm  Paper. — I  think 
most  farmers’  boys  are  easily  interested 
in  a  good  agricultural  paper,  provided 
their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subjects 
it  treats  of,  while  they  are  quite  young. 
Our  son,  a  lad  of  15,  obtained  a  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  soon  became  deeply 
interested  in  it.  Children  and  youths 
like  facts  and  truth.  The  reason  why  so 
many  form  such  a  taste  for  trash  is,  that 
they  are  not  well  fed  on  what  is  whole¬ 
some.  Boys  and  girls,  who  have  a  good 
agricultural  paper,  and  such  a  paper  as 
the  Youths’  Companion,  do  not  search  for 
the  filth  and  trash  from  the  county  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  like.  It  is  a  pity  that  farm¬ 
ers’  sons  and  daughters  may  not  have 
just  as  wholesome  food  for  their  minds 
as  for  their  bodies.  m. 

Sand  Box  for  Children. — Bring  some  of 
the  children’s  sand  bed  indoors  in  a  shal¬ 
low  box.  Keep  it  damp.  A  few  toy 
garden  tools,  box  covers,  sticks  of  one 
size,  tubes,  muffin  rings,  spoons,  etc., 
will  keep  them  busy  playing  at  garden¬ 
ing,  mining,  building,  journeying.  They 
will  make  mountains,  valleys,  rivers, 
fences,  bridges  and  wells.  Peas  and  flax¬ 
seed  will  sprout  in  the  sand  and  flourish 
awhile.  Get,  if  you  can,  the  Second  Gift 
used  in  kindergartens.  It  is  a  wooden 
box  containing  a  sphere,  cylinder  and 
cube,  each  1)4  inch  in  diameter.  With 
these  imprinted  in  the  sand  very  pretty 
geometrical  figures  can  be  made — borders 
for  flower  beds,  walks,  shapes  for  flower 
beds  and  fences.  Seeds  or  marbles  may 
be  set  into  the  sand  for  similar  purposes. 
Every  day  they  will  discover  some  new 
use  for  sand  or  tools.  A.  b.  p. 

What  for  “Our  Own  V* 

We  have  thoughtful  words  for  the  stranger, 

And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest; 

But  oft  for  '‘our  own”  the  bluer  tone 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 

It  is  so  self-evident,  so  pitifully,  ever¬ 
lastingly  true,  we  do  vex  “  our  own”  in 
times  and  ways  without  number,  by 
looks,  by  tones,  and  by  sharp  edged 
satire,  by  impatience,  by  blunt,  almost 
brutal  candor,  by  misunderstandings,  by 
“much  ado  about  nothing.”  Like  the 
poor,  our  own  are  always  with  us.  They 
are  too  loyal  to  make  a  sign  of  their 
suffering  to  the  outside  world.  They 
disdain  to  uncover  a  single  wound,  nor 
do  they  let  us  ever  discover  a  scar  if  they 
can  help  it.  If  we  vex  “our  own,”  our 
own  are  also  quick  to  vex  us  ;  half  the 
mischief  in  the  home  world  grows  out  of 
hasty  and  impulsive  speech.  If  it  were 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


given  to  us  to  look  down  the  future  and 
see  the  coming  day  of  separation,  in 
mere  self-defense  against  future  agony, 
we  would  be  more  patient  with  our  next 
of  kin  ;  for  we  do  love  them  more  dearly 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are 
life  of  our  life,  soul  of  our  soul  and  when 
they  are  reft  away,  only  eternity  can 
cure  the  heartache.  sweet  fern. 

Who  Has  Thus  Spoken  ? — An  ill-natured 
word  spoken  without  reflection  fastens 
the  charge  of  impropriety  on  a  pretty 
woman  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  the 
high  spirits  of  youth,  and  that  want  of 
caution  which  so  often  accompanies  these 
high  spirits  mated  with  innocence.  Want 
of  reflection  is  the  undoing  on  her  side, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  ill-nature  which 
destroys  her  for  want  of  thought  rather 
than  for  overplus  of  malice.  Because  she 
is  brisk  and  bright,  she  is,  therefore, 
assumed  to  be  light  and  fast.  Her  frank¬ 
ness  is  made  to  look  like  impudence,  her 
gayety  like  immodesty.  When  she  is 
good-tempered  she  is  coarse  ;  and  her  very 
courage  is  insensitive  rather  than  brave. 
As  for  her  manners  to  men,  they  are 
shameless,  and  no  other  word  is  to  be 
said.  From  all  which  the  poor  young 
woman,  whose  worst  crime  is  a  certain 
heedlessness — a  certain  want  of  prevision 
as  to  where  appearances  are  against  her 
and  leave  her  reputation  vulnerable — is 
convicted  by  general  gossip  set  afoot  by 
one  thoughtlessly  ill-natured  chatterer, 
and  for  ever  after  goes  through  life  with 
a  mildewed  name  and  a  rusted  character. 
— Annie  Jenness-Miller. 

A  Native  Elixir. — Says  Mrs.  Sangster  : 
“  If  we  should  only  pause  long  enough  to 
try  and  number  over  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  indispensable  things  which 
are  contemptuously  called  common,  we 
should  soon  find  our  task  growing  far 
beyond  our  ability  to  complete  it.  What 
should  we  do  without  the  many  blessings 
‘  common  and  beautiful  as  light  and 
air?’  Our  ‘smooth  green  grasses’ 
scarcely  win  a  thought  until  travel  leads 
us  into  arid  plains,  where  the  eye  wearies 
of  the  stretch  of  sand  and  the  scant  vege- 
tat  on.  We  eagerly  import  botanical 
novelties,  while  our  road-side  mullein 
must  cross  the  seas  ere  it  can  wear  the 
name  of  the  American  velvet  plant.  We 
long  for  Italian  skies,  forgetting  that 
they  won  their  reputation  from  English 
travelers  who  had  previously  known 
only  the  murky,  foggy  atmosphere  of 
their  own  misty  isle.  An  American  who 
had  spent  much  time  abroad  declared 
upon  his  return  that  his  native  air  was 
like  a  benediction,  and  so  pure,  so  clear 
and  exhilarating,  that  it  was  bliss  simply 
to  breathe  and  exist.” 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 

Tried  &  True 

may 

well  be  said 

of  the  Superior  Medicine, 
the  standard 
blood-purifier, 


SARSAPARILLA 

Its  long  record 
assures  you  that  what 
has  cured  others 

will  cure  you 


•Tuft’s Tiny  Pills* • 

•  stimulate  the  torpid  liver,  strengthen 
the  digestive  organs,  regulate  the 

•  bowels,  and  are  unequaled  as  an  anti- 
bilious  medicine.  Dose  small.  Price, 
Hoc.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N,  Y* 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
are  carefully  made  of  clear 
tough  glass  ;  they  fit,  and  get 
the  utmost  light  from  the 
lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

“Pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass”  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  (and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert 

Pittsburgh.  Gbo.  A.  Macbeth  Cc. 


DEST  In  the  world  for  all 
LJ  black  leather,  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BEST  TERMS.  Un¬ 
equal  l  d  facilities 
Largest  and  finest 
stock.  W.  &  T.  SMITH  COMPANY,  The  Geneva 
Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Established  18115. 


Worry  tells,  sadly,  on 
woman’s  health  and 
beauty. 


(Worth  \ 
a  Guinea  ) 
a  Box.  / 

(Tasteless) 

@  fortify  the  nerves  and 1 
will  help  to  banish 
Qmany  an  anxiety. 

Price  25  cents, 
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BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O  C  O  A 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


E  SEND  FREE 

ills  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool ! 
rgan  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
•s.  We  only  charge  #45  forthls  beau- 
istrument.Send  to-day  for  FREE  illus* 
catalogue.  OXFORD  31 FG.  CO  Chicago. 


octtoSUVtt 

The  Rocker  Washer 


has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  Washer  ever  placed  upon 
the  market.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family  washing 

of  lOO  PIECES  IN  ONE 

HOC  1C.  as  clean  as  can  be 
washed  on  the  washboard.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

FT.  WAYNE,  INI). 

Libera)  inducements  to  live  agents. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“ALL  TOGETHER.” 

Last  week  we  had  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  for  our  text.  Now  for  individual 
ads.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  middleman.  Let 
that  be  understood.  Up  to  date  it  has 
helped  the  individual  farmer  to  buy 
rather  than  to  sell ;  hut  it  might  help 
both  ways.  You  have  things  on  your 
farm  that  are  too  good  to  send  to  the 
general  market,  and  yet  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  cannot  furnish  buyers.  The  only 
way  to  get  anything  like  what  they  are 
worth  is  to  find  a  buyer  who  knows 
something  about  their  real  value.  If 
you  can’t  do  that,  you  must  let  them  go 
for  a  song.  Your  own  township  cannot 
provide  such  a  buyer,  but  here  is  The 
R.  N.-Y.  going  into  thousands  of  town¬ 
ships,  and  reaching  the  best  class  of 
farmers  everywhere.  Read  this  letter 
from  an  Ohio  reader,  and  see  what  sort 
of  people  take  The  R.  N.-Y.: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  The  Kubai  Nbw- 
Yokkku  on  the  stand  It  has  taken  for  the  farmer, 
and  for  the  good  paper  It  Is  giving  ns.  A  few  days 
ago  1  told  an  acquaintance  of  mine  that  If  he  would 
subscribe  and  read  the  paper  a  year,  and  be  was  not 
satisfied,  I  would  pay  the  subscription  at  the  end  of 
the  time. 

Such  people  have  money  to  buy  things 
with,  and  they  are  after  bargains.  How 
are  they  to  know  that  you  have  a  bar¬ 
gain  unless  you  advertise  it  ?  We  can 
give  you  a  line  of  advertising  for  every 
subscription  you  send  us.  Who  can  beat 
that?  j  J  J 

A  number  of  advertisers  have  looked 
over  our  lists,  and  Know  just  how  many 
subscribers  we  have.  One  of  the  largest 
advertising  agencies  sent  a  representa¬ 
tive.  He  looked  things  over  carefully 
and  went  away  saying  :  “  We  shall  have 
to  mark  you  up  10,000  higher  than  we 
did  last  year  !  ”  You  see  we  don’t  run 
around  making  great  “  claims.”  We 
know  that  advertisers  always  discount 
such  assertions,  by  about  50  per  cent. 
There  is  no  discount  on  the  showing  we 
make  to  those  who  come  and  invest5- 
gate  for  themselves. 

2  «  i 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the 
principles  of  agriculture  should  not  be 
taught  in  your  district  school?  You 
will  perhaps  say  that  the  chief  reason  is 
that  there  is  no  good  text  book  for  the 
children  to  use.  That  is  a  mistake.  We 
publish  a  little  book  called 

FIRST  LESSONS  TN  AGRICULTURE 

By  Prop.  F.  A.  GULLEY, 
which  is  just  as  good  in  its  way  as  any 
arithmetic  or  geography  you  ever  saw. 
Why  not  use  it  in  your  school  ? 

§  §  § 

We  have  always  thought  it  would  pay 
any  farmer  who  has  special  products 
like  eggs,  butter,  fruit,  etc.,  to  sell,  to 
have  neat  cards  and  circulars  to  give  out. 
They  attract  attention  and  introduce  the 
farmer  to  his  customers.  There  is  quite 
a  little  science  in  the  proper  building  of 
such  a  circular.  Dress  what  you  say  up 
in  attractive  shape.  People  like  smart 
and  bright  things.  Here  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  we  mean.  Two  grocery 
wagons  were  driving  up  Broadway  one 
day  last  week.  Hi  re  was  the  legend  on 
one  : 

JOHN  GREGORY, 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 

That  told  the  story  bluntly  and  in  a  few 
words.  The  other  had  this  painted  on 
the  side : 

THE  WORLD  CONTRIBUTES 

AND 

WALTON  DISTRIBUTES. 

Which  wagon  attracted  the  more  atten¬ 
tion  ?  Walton’s  of  course.  The  world 
contributed  to  Gregory’s  wagon  just  as 
it  did  to  Walton’s,  but  the  latter  was 
smart  enough  to  bring  the  fact  home  to 
his  customers,  and  it  gave  them  a  great 
conception  of  his  trade.  We  try  hard  to 
make  The  R.  N.-Y.  bright,  spicy  and 
original,  so  as  to  give  old  facts  a  new  and 
handsome  dress.  The  result  is  that  we 


get  such  letters  as  the  following.  This 
is  from  a  man  who  examines  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  every  week  : 

There  are  but  two  that  I  take  time  to  read  with  any 
degree  of  attention.  One  is  the  Ohio  Farmer  and  the 
other  is  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  read  the  editorials,  poultry 
aDd  horticultural  departments  of  the  Farmer,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  most  of 
the  correspondents,  and  a  long-time  friend  of  the 
editors  and  publishers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  read  from 
first  page  to  last,  excepting  the  advertisements,  and 
with  interest,  though  I  do  not  care  for  horses,  cattle 
or  swine.  Its  correspondents  seem  to  have  a  style 
about  them  that  makes  even  the  details  of  making 
butter  interesting  to  me. 


WJs  W Aft’  1  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Immigrant  Farm  Help.— What  is  the  address  of 
the  Swedish  Home  for  Immigrants,  also  any  other 
addresses  where  I  could  be  likely  to  get  farm  help  ? 

C.  H.  T.  B. 

ANS.— Write  to  Swedish  Immigrant  Home,  14 
Greenwich  St  ,  New  York,  or  Methodist  Home  Mis¬ 
sion.  27  8tate  St..  New  York,  and  send  references 

Safety  Vapor  Engines  for  farms  —I  see  H. 
L.  W.,  on  page  588  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  recommends 
vapor  and  gas  engines  as  being  suitable  for  farmers. 
1.  Have  such  engines  sufficient  power  to  pump  water 
from  a  35-foot  well  and  elevate  it  20  feet  to  a  tank  of 
200  gallons  ?  2.  What  is  the  cost  of  one  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  ?  3.  What  is  the  weight  of  one  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  ?  4.  Will  one  run  a  24-inch  wood  saw  ?  s.  w.  g. 

Hubbard.  Ore. 

Axs  —1.  Yes.  if  the  pump  is  all  right.  2  and  3.  One 
h.  p.,  weight,  450,  cost  $200;  two  h.  p.,  weight,  650 
pounds,  cost  $250;  three  h.  p.,  weight.  950  pounds, 
cost  $325;  four  h.  p..  weight.  1,200  pounds,  cost  $400 
These  are  approximate  weights  and  regular  list 
prices.  The  company  make  some  discounts  under 
certain  conditions.  Write  to  them  for  catalogue 
and  terms  Address  Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  16 
Murray  St.,  New  York.  4.  Yes,  but  not  with  any  great 
capacity.  The  engines  are  all  right  for  the  number 
of  horse  power  at  wnich  they  are  rated,  e.  q.,  the  two- 
horse  power  size  will  give  two  horse  power,  etc. 

Dwarf  .Tunebbrry,— Has  The  it  N.-Y.  tried  the 
Dwarf  Juneberry  ?  Is  it  good  for  market  ?  E.  w.  B. 

Long  Plain,  Mass. 

ANS.— Yes,  years  ago.  They  are  worthless  for 
market,  and  Interesting  only  as  a  novelty  or  orna¬ 
ment.  The  blossoms  are  white  and  inconspicuous, 
The  berries  ripen  very  unevenly,  and  are  usually 
taken  by  the  birds,  which  seem  very  fond  of  them, 
as  fast  as  they  ripen. 

Growing  Basket  Willows— Are  there  two 
kinds  of  Osier  willows -one  yellow  and  one  red  ?  If 
there  are,  wnich  is  the  more  profitable  for  sale  ? 

F.  e.  v.  K. 

Ans.—  So  far  as  dealers  are  concerned,  they  know 
of  no  difference.  The  red  variety  is  used  generally 
for  a  finer  kind  of  work  than  the  other  varieties,  and 
may  be  more  desirable  on  that  account.  As  for  the 
most  profitable,  it  doesn’t  seem  that  there  is  much 
profit  in  either  or  any.  This  crop  .was  formerly  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable,  but  the  price  has  been  declining 
of  late  years.  The  reason  is  that  so  many  baskets 
are  imported  that  American  basket  makers  are  being 
thrown  out  of  the  business.  An  able-bodied  expert 
basket  maker,  a  young  man  with  whom  the  writer 
talked,  said  that  the  best  he  could  make  «as  $7  per 
week.  His  father  formerly  employed  30  men;  now 
he  employs  one.  There  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  cn 
Imported  willow  baskets,  and  of  30  per  cent  on  im¬ 
ported  willows.  But  an  Idiotic  provision  of  the  law 
nullifies  nearly  all  the  good  that  this  protection  is 
supposed  to  afford.  Unfinished  baskets  are  admitted 
at  20  per  cent  duty.  Consequently  nearly  all  im¬ 
ported  lack  simply  the  handles  or  something  of  the 
kind,  the  supplying  of  wnich  amounts  practically  to 
very  little.  Millions  of  these  baskets  are  now  im¬ 
ported.  Large  clothes  baskets  are  now  sold  for  $5  25 
or  $5.50  per  dozen  which  the  American  makers  say 
they  couldn’t  make,  and  earn  living  w.-gts,  for  less 
than  50  cents  each,  to  say  nothing  of  the  materials. 
Under  existing  condition,  and  with  large  stocks  of 
willows  on  hand,  there  doesn’t  seem  much  prospect 
Of  profit  in  any  kind. 

Kerosene  Emulsion.— What  is  the  recipe  for  the 
coal  oil  and  buttermilk  preparation  for  ridding  cab¬ 
bages  of  green  worms  ?  airs.  f.  h.  s. 

Franklin  County,  Va. 

ANS.— You  probably  mean  the  kerosene  emulsion. 
There  are  several  formulas  for  making  this,  but  the 
following  is  a  good  one.  in  all  of  them  soap  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  now  instead  of  milk:  Dissolve  one  quart 
of  soft  soap,  or  one-fourth  pound  of  hard  soap- 
whale  oil  soap  is  often  used— in  i  wo  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  rem  ;ve  from  tne  tire  and  add  one  pint  of 
kerosene  oil.  Then  stir  violently  for  three  or  four 
minutes  by  forcing  it  back  and  forth  through  a  force 
pump  or  syringe.  If  this  is  used  on  plants,  it  must 
be  diluted  with  15  parts  of  water.  Of  course  a  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  may  be  made,  so  long  as  the 
same  proportions  are  used. 

Potato  Sacks  —What  is  the  address  of  some  com¬ 
pany  of  whom  I  can  get  sacks  suitable  for  shipping 
potat  es  to  Philadelphia  ?  Would  the  use  of  sacks 
for  shipping  potatoes  be  advisable  ?  B.  A.  b. 

ANS. -Write  to  F.  Dell.  Pell  &  Co.,  121  Warren 
Street,  New  York.  They  are  now  selling  a  good  po¬ 
tato  sack  holding  a  barrel,  for  7)4  cents,  tnough 
cheaper  and,  of  course,  poorer  ones  may  be  bought 
for  six  cents.  Sacks  are  excellent  for  shipping  pota¬ 
toes  after  they  are  ripened  so  that  the  skin  will  not 
break  readily.  For  new  potatoes  they  are  not  advis¬ 
able.  They  are  cheaper  than  barrels,  lighter,  and 
can  be  packed  closer  in  a  car. 

Exporting  Apples.— I  have  about  700  barrels 
of  apples  to  ship,  half  of  them  Newtown  Pippins, 
which  I  am  told  should  bring  a  good  price  to  export 
to  England.  Who  are  good  apple  exporters,  and 
about  what  price  should  I  get  for  them,  selected  and 
well  packed?  They  will  be  ready  about  October  20. 

Rappahannock  County,  Va.  J.  w.w. 

Ans.— As  published  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  weets 
since,  this  is  a  very  poor  year  to  export  apples  io 
England,  as  the  English  crop  Is  exceptionally  good, 
and  prices  are  not  likely  to  rule  high,  while  the 


American  crop  Is  short  and  prices  will  probably  be 
good.  On  September  25,  in  Glasgow,  Kings  sold  for 
$4.85  to  $5.82  per  barrel.  Canada  lteds  $3.88  to  $4.85, 
Greenings  $2.95  to  $3  64.  and  common  varieties  $1.94 
to  $2.43.  One  of  the  'argest  exporters  In  New  York 
is  the  firm  of  Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  7-11  Bridge  Street. 
Last  Saturday  they  received  returns  from  a  previous 
shipment  netting  them  in  Ne  v  York  $2.85  per  barrel. 
The  cost  of  exporting  is  something  over  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  little  if  any 
profit  in  exporting  Last  Saturday  the  steamship 
Etruria  took  out  38  barrels  on  her  trip  to  Liverpool. 
One  year  before  she  carried  4,700  barrels,  so  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  trade  is  running.  Newtown 
Pippins  were  formerly  in  the  greatest  demand  in 
England,  but  so  many  other  and  inferior  varieties 
have  been  marked  Newtown  Pippins  that  the  demand 
for  them  has  been  greatly  diminished.  Better  sell 
your  apples  in  this  country  this  year  unless  condi¬ 
tions  change. 

“Copper  Kettles.”— What  is  the  address  of  some 
firm  that  makes  copper  kettles?  A.  b.  h. 

Ans.— The  Central  Stamping  Co.,  23-25  Cliff  Street, 
New  York,  sell  what  they  term  brass  kettles,  which 
are  probably  what  Is  meant.  The  only  kind  of  kettle 
they  have  in  copper  is  a  teakettle. 

Wool  Buyers.— What  is  the  address  of  a  wool 
dealer  who  will  handle  lots  of  125  pounds  of  wool? 

Chazy.  N.  Y.  G  w.  H. 

Ans. — Hlrsch  &  Lower  stein,  176  Chambers  Street, 
New  York,  buy  wool,  but  we  think  they  do  not  han¬ 
dle  it  on  commission.  Write  them  and  mention  The 
R.  N-Y. 

Government  Crop  Reports.— In  this  week's 
issue  the  question  is  asked  why  the  farmers  do  not 
use  the  government  crop  reports  more,  and  I  ask 
why  The  Rural  dees  not  publish  them.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  did  publish  them,  but  does  not 
now,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  ten  weekly  papers 
I  receive  that  does  do  so.  j.  b.  f. 

ANS.— Tne  R.  N  -Y.  usually  publishes  such  parts 
of  the  crop  reports  as  it  considers  of  most  value. 
Wht  e  there  is  generally  much  val  able  matter  in 
them,  there  is  also  considerable  padding  which  it  is 
only  a  waste  of  valuable  space  to  publish.  This 
may  also  be  the  reason  why  so  few  other  papers  pub¬ 
lish  them.  That  the  produce  gamblers  consider 
them  valuable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
guided  largely  in  their  operations  by  the  figures 
given  in  thete  reports.  But  the  main  facts  are  all 
that  we  care  to  use. 

Wind-Sucking  Colt.— 1  Is  there  any  cure  for  a 
cribbing  or  wind-sucking  colt  ?  Ts  It  a  disease  or 
habit?  2.  What  will  remove  a  warty  growth  from 
the  colt’s  foot  on  the  bottom  and  by  the  side  of  the 
frog?  It  may  be  proud  flesh.  m.  r.  b. 

Ans.— 1.  Cribbing  is  not  a  disease  of  itself,  but 
generally  leads  to  disease.  It  is  a  habit,  and  Is  fre¬ 
quently  learned  from  another  affected  animal.  To 
prevent  it,  It  is  recommended  to  smear  the  front  of 
the  manger  with  aloes  or  other  bitter  substances; 
also  to  cover  all  exposed  wood-work  with  sheet-iron. 
A  small  revolving  roller  placed  above  the  edge  of 
the  manger  so  that  the  teeth  will  slip  off  will  also 
hinder  the  indulgence  of  the  habit.  A  muzzle  Is 
sometimes  used.  2.  Not  enough  particulars,  etc.,  are 
given  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  trouble,  but  we 
think  it  maybe  canker,  something  like  thrush.  If 
so.  it  is  dlfficut  of  treatment  and  a  veterinarian 
should  be  consulted. 

aphis  on  Cabbages. — I  have  a  lot  of  cabbages 
badly  Infested  wl’h  cabbage  lice;  what  shall  I  do  to 
rid  them  of  the  pests  ?  G.  w.  e. 

Ohio. 

Axs.— Steep  tobacco  stems  in  water  until  it  is 
about  the  color  of  strong  tea,  and  spray  or  sprinkle 
it  on  the  cabbages. 

Making  Hay  in  Virginia— What  is  the  best 
method  of  curing  hay  here  for  home  use?  J.  E.  w. 

ANS  —We  are  not  aware  that  the  making  of  hay  in 
Virginia  differs  materially  from  that  operation  in 


other  localities  except  as  It  is  modified  by  the  clim¬ 
ate.  Where  the  latter  is  moist,  of  course  the  curing 
will  be  a  slower  process  The  curing  of  clover  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Timothy.  Either 
should  be  mown  when  but  a  trifle,  if  any,  past  full 
bloom.  The  Timothy  should  be  put  into  the  mow  or 
stack  just  as  soon  as  it  is  well  cured.  If  It  is  very 
thick  on  the  ground,  tedding  or  stirring  it  will  hasten 
this.  It  is  useless  to  spend  time  to  put  it  into  cocks, 
while  clover  is  generally  put  Into  cocks  and  allowed 
to  sweat  for  a  short  time.  Many,  however,  do  not 
now  consider  the  latter  operation  necessary.  The 
main  point  is  to  dry  off  all  moisture  before  mowing 
the  hay.  If  this  is  done  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
hay  spoiling,  even  though  it  is  put  in  quite  green. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

St.  Cloud.  Minn.— A  word  as  to  crops:  Wheat  is 
very  poor,  both  in  yield  and  quality;  yield  from  half 
a  bushel  to  six  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  of  fair  qual¬ 
ity:  yield  from  18  to  25  bushels  per  acre;  corn  suf¬ 
fered  from  drought.  wm.  louden. 

Covesville,  VA  —  I  have  used  the  following  rem¬ 
edy  for  23  years  to  rid  pea  and  bean  seeds  of  weevil: 
It  is  slmplv  to  pour  boiling  water  over  them  and  im¬ 
mediately  drain  them  and  spread  them  out  in  the 
air  until  thoroughly  dry  before  they  are  put  away. 
This  does  not  injure  the  germ  in  the  seed.  l.  m  w. 

Kingston,  Md.-The  Rural  is  certainly  a  farm¬ 
ers’  paper.it  contains  so  many  little  helpful  items. 
In  the  advice  Fred.  Grundy  gave  Mrs.  S.  on  raising 
chickens  for  pie.  were  suggestions,  which  stirred 
memories  of  “  mother's  chicken  pie  ”  ln‘‘auldlang 
sjne.”  I  would  say  in  reference  to  said  advice,  that 
this  part  of  the  country  is  very  favorable  for  raising 
all  kinds  of  fowls  the  year  arouDd,  as  it  is  not  too 
hot  In  summer  or  too  cold  in  winter.  We  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  usually  have  a  breeze, 
and  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool.  I  have  lived  in 
14  States  and  am  better  pleased  with  this  State 
than  with  any  other.  I  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  re¬ 
flections  on  my  Wolverine  birthplace.  I  am  told  by 
real  estate  men  that  this  part  of  Maryland  is  being 
rapidly  settled  by  Northern  people.  I  know  more 
than  200  places  have  been  bought  within  the  last 
year.  Our  crops  are  early.  Take  strawberries,  for 
Instance:  they  begin  ripening  the  middle  of  May  and 
“  are  done  ”  by  the  1st  of  June.  e.  a.  l. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  hop  market  Is  quiet. 

Celery  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Eggs  are  going  up  with  a  rush. 

Lima  beans  bring  good  prices. 

A  few  Russet  apples  are  in  market. 

Game  is  becoming  more  plentiful. 

Bartlett  pears  are  nearly  out  of  season. 

The  bean  crop  is  reported  late  thts  year. 

Prime  dressed  poultry  is  ranging  higher. 

Large  receipts  of  new  hay  are  expected. 
Cranberries  continue  dull  and  sell  slowly. 

Potatoes  are  higher  and  the  receipts  light. 

Receipts  of  Jersey  peaches  are  about  over. 
Cucumber  pickles  are  dull  and  slow  of  sale. 
Receipts  of  fresh  vegetables  are  running  light. 
Plums  have  not  been  plentiful  so  far  this  year. 

The  Michigan  celery  crop  is  reported  to  be  large. 
Good  weight  and  measure  make  good  reputation. 
The  grape  growers  can’t  get  very  rich  at  present 
prices. 

Choice  cheeses  are  a  trifle  higher,  small  ones  much 
higher. 

The  Chautauqua  grape  crop  is  reported  never  to 
have  been  better. 


In.  Paint 


the  best  is  cheapest.  Strictly  Pure  White 
Lead  is  best ;  properly  applied  it  will  not 
scale,  chip,  chalk,  or  rub  off;  it  firmly  adheres 
to  the  wood  and  forms  a  permanent  base  for 
repainting.  Paints  which  peel  or  scale  have  to  be  removed  by  scraping  or 
burning  before  satisfactory  repainting  can  be  done.  When  buying  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  obtain 

Strictly  Pure  "W hite  Lead 


properly  made.  Time  has  proven  that  white  lead  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion  possesses  qualities  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  of  manufacture.  This  process  consumes  four  to  six  months  time 
and  produces  the  brands  that  have  given  White  Lead  its  character  as  the 
standard  paint. 


“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (Pittsb’gh) 
“  ATLANTIC  ”  (New  York) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh) 

“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York) 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York) 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis) 

“  CORNELL  ’’  (Buffalo) 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS  ’’  (Pittsburgh) 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati) 

“JEWETT  ”  (New  York) 


“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS”  (Philadelphia) 

“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland) 

“RED  SEAL”  (St.  Louis) 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago) 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago) 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York) 

“UNION”  (New  York) 


are  standard  brands  of  strictly  pure  Lead  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch  ”  process. 
You  get  the  best  in  buying  them.  You  can  produce  any  desired  color  by 
tinting  these  brands  of  white  lead  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

For  sale  by  the  most  reliable  dealers  in  Paints  everywhere. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  us  for  a  book  containing  infonaa- 
tion  that  may  save  you  many  a  dollar;  it  will  only  cost  you  a  postal  card  to  do  so. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

l  Broadway,  New  York. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
HARDY  PLANTS,  BULBS, 

FOR  FAFF  PFANTING. 

Immense  Stock.  160  page  Catalogue  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

ORNAMENTAL  Mt- Hope  “ifE’ARK°^ister’ N-Y- 


For  Your  Henhouses,  Greenhouses,  Hotbeds,  Barns,  Out 
buildings  and  Dwelling  Houses,  Inside  and  Out. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  East  Walpole,  Mass 


WRITE  TO 


ON  'EACH  ROLL Of  All  / 

GENUINE  NEPONSET  ‘ 


trade  mark 

.^JrEG/S  TEREO 


They  will  send  you  FREE,  Samples  and  Full  Descriptive  Circulars  that 

will  Convince  and  Save  You  Money. 


All  Genuine  Neponset  has  this  Trade- 
Mark  on  each  Roll. 


You  can’t  Shingle  500  Square  Feet  for  $15  ;  but  you  can  cover  it  with  NEPONSET  RED  ROPE 
ROOFING  for  $5,  and  it  will  last  for  many  years.  It  will  keep  out  the  cold  and  wet,  and  you  can 
put  it  on  yourself  in  one-quarter  of  the  time  it  takes  to  shingle. 

Absolutely  Water-Proof,  Frost-Proof,  Air-Tight  and  Vermin-Proof. 


RED  WRAPPER 

WITH 

BLUE  ENDS 

AND 

TRADE  MARK, 

on  Every  Roll  of  Genu- 
ineNeponset. 

nO^ctive 


Are  NECESSARY  to  Every  FARMER  and  POULTRYMAN 


GRASS  SEED. 


HON  HI  Y 

White  clover,  boxes,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Buckwheat,  boxes,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted  S  ut  :ern.  per  gallon .  —  @  — 

California,  light  amber,  round  lots, 
per  lb .  6  @  — 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4%@  4% 

Fair,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  2%@  3)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  1M@  2 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lo .  3*4®  3)4 

No.  2.  per  lb .  2 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  (50  Ids . 10  00@12  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19.484  cans  of  milk, 
143  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  44(5  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1  55  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  3  cents  per  quart  net  to  the  producer. 


Crop  and  Market  Notes— Continued. 

Patent  cars  for  shipping  live  poultry  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  use. 

There  Is  a  heavy  movement  of  grain  on  the  lakes, 
which  Is  a  good  Indication. 

Many  grapes  are  received  in  barrels.  They  go  for 
wine,  or  to  the  cheap  hucksters. 

A  lot  of  grapes  were  noticed  shipped  in  small  bas¬ 
kets  packed  eight  In  a  berry  crate. 

Notice  the  difference  between  the  price  of  apples 
In  large  and  those  In  Bmall  barrels. 

Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  say  that  apples  for  export 
must  be  branded  “  American  produce.” 

“  Grapes  have  got  a  black  eye,  and  white  grapes 
the  blackest  of  all,”  said  one  dealer. 

Butter  prices  are  going  higher.  Stocks  on  hand 
are  light,  arrivals  small,  and  the  demand  good. 

There  isn’t  likely  to  be  much  of  an  export  demand 
for  evaporated  apples  uatll  late  In  the  season. 

Don’t  ship  any  more  hay  to  this  market  at  present. 
The  market  Is  glutted  and  stocks  are  accumulating. 

The  first  new  chestnuts  arrived  on  Monday,  and 
sold  for  112  per  bushel.  Not  many  are  likely  to  reach 
that  Ugure. 

An  honest  man  put  up  those  apples,”  said  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  the  other  day.  “  They  are  pretty 
good  apples,  but  he  marked  them  w.  f.,  which  means 
windfalls.” 

All  the  glut  there  has  been  In  the  peach  market 
this  year  was  caused  by  the  poor  fruit  received. 
Had  it  rot  been  for  the  large  quantities  of  this,  there 
would  have  been  no  glut,  and  the  extremely  low 
prices  received  would  not  have  existed.  Who  Is  re¬ 
sponsible? 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  promises  to  be 
a  great  year  for  the  Frenoh  vintage.  Chateau  Lafite, 
which  produced  320  hogsheads  laet  year,  has  this 
year  yielded  1,000,  and  the  Increase  is  general.  There 
Is  such  a  demand  for  casks  that  certain  ordinary 
sizes  usually  bringing  four  francs  now  cost  12  francs. 


.  U%®  11% 

,2  00  @2  25 


Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10)4@  10% 

Full  cream,  largercolored,  gjod .  9>t@  10)4 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  cnoice .  9%@  10JMC 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 104@  10% 

Full  cream,  large, common .  9  @  9/4 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  svul'.e . 1154®  — 

Full  cream,  small  color  d . . . '.154®  — 

Full  cream,  good  to  choice . 10!4  $  11 

Skims,  cnoice .  754®  8 

Skims,  line .  6%@  7% 

Skims,  good .  4-»@  (5J4 

Skims,  poor . . .  2  @  3)4 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  23  @  24 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn .  23  @  — 

Michigan  fancy .  22  ®  — 

Northern  Ind.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  111 .  22  @  — 

Other  Western  and  No  thwesiern .  21%@  22 

Southwestern . -  .  40  @  — 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 4  00  ®4  50 

Western,  held,  prime .  18  @  20 

FRUITS — GREEN , 

Apples,  King,  b.  p.,  per  hbl  ...  .  2  50®  3  00 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  ool .  2  00®  2  50 

Fall  or  York  or  H  d  Pip’ns.  or  bbi  . 2  2®  2  75 

Malden  Blush,  prime,  per  d  h.  jo! .  2  25  %  2  75 

Gravenstelns.  h.  p.  per  d  h.  large  obi. . .  2  50®  3  00 

Gravensteins,  per  small  bb’ .  .  2  00@  2  25 

O. -head s,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  qua.lt  1 . . .  1  25  @  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  25 

Baldwin  and  liuboardston,  per  bol  —  2  01®  2  50 
Cranberries,  Cape  Coi,  choice  dark,  pr  bol  5  00®  — 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  obi .  4  60®  4  75 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bol .  4  00®  4  25 

Cape  Cod.  per  crate .  1  50®  1  75 

Grapes.  Up  River,  Delaware,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  5-lb  bskt . 10  @12 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  ID .  1)4®  2 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  lb .  1h@  2 

Up-River,  Niagara,  per  Id .  1)4  '*  2 

Up-River,  Martha  and  com.  white .  l-4@  2 

W  n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per  bskt . 10  ©  H 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  5-lb  bskt .  9  @  11 

W'n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-osat .  —  9  @10 

W'n  N.  Y,,  Concord,  per  10-bskt . 16  @  — 

Wine  Concord,  Del.  &  Niagara, per  lo  .  1M@  2 

Peaches,  Jersev,  prime,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Jersey,  common,  per  basat .  25  ®  30 

Pears.  Bartlett,  Boston,  per  bushel  box...  1  '5®  2  25 

Bartlett,  Ice  house,  fancy,  per  obi .  4  60®  6  00 

Bartlett,  Ice  house  f.  to  p.,  per  bbl .  3  00®  3  50 

Bartlett,  Ice  house,  per  keg. .  .*.  .  1  50®  2  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl .  2  >0®  4  00 

Beurre  Bose  fancy,  per  bbl .  3  5r  l  4  00 

Beurre  Bose,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  50 

Sheldon,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Howell,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  2  60®  3  00 

Swan's  Orange,  choice,  per  bbl .  3  00®  3  50 

8 wan's  Orange,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl. ..  2  60®  2  75 
Plums,  W’n  N.  Y..  large  blue,  or  12-lb  bskt  50®  60 

W’n  N  Y..  green,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Up-River,  fct.  Claude  &  G  Gage,  pr  bol.  6  00  ®  600 

Up-River,  common  kinds,  per  bbl .  4  03®  — 

Up-River,  Green  Gage,  per  keg .  2,50®  3  00 

Up-River,  green,  per  crate .  .  1  CO  ®  1  60 

Up-River,  per  10-lb  basket .  40®  50 

Quinces,  apple  or  orange,  No.  1,  per  bbl.. .  3  00®  3  10 
Seconds,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . ; .  9%@— 

Choice .  6%@  9 

Prime .  8  @  8)4 

N.  Y.  8tate,  sun-dried,  sliced .  4  @14 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  @5 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . —  @- 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice...  .  4  @  4M 

N.  C.,  sl!C8d,  prime .  4  @  44 

Chopped .  3  ®  2  >4 

Cores  and  skins .  1%@  134 

Cherries,  1893  .  8  @9 

Huckleberries .  9)4  @10 

Blackberries . 5  @  5)4 

Apricots,  California, ’93,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  3  @  8 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  @— 

Plums.  State,  per  lb  . 10  a — 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 1 7^01 794 

San  dried,  per  lb . ...16  @16)4 

GAME. 

Veplson,  saddles  fresh,  per  lb .  18a  20 

Frozen,  per  lb . . .  15@  17 

Woodcock,  per  pair... .  75@  1  00 

Partridges.  State,  per  pair .  1  00®  1  37 

WeBiern.  per  pair .  50®  1  00 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . .  75®  93 

Frozen,  oer  pair — . .  40®  6) 

Reedblrds,  fresh,  per  ddzen .  15®  25 

Blackbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen .  15@  — 

Golden  olover,  per  dozen .  1  59®  — 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  150®  — 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen .  1  00@  1  25 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen .  .  40®  — 

Wild  ducks,  red  head,  per  pair .  1  00  t  1  50 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  ......  40®  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair . .  85@  40 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2 .  75  @  80 

No  3 . .  65  @  70 

Shipping . . .  ...  55  @  70 

Clover,  mixed . .  63  @  70 

Clover .  .  CO  @  70 

Salt .  45  @  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  .  60  @  65 

Short  rye . . .  50  @  — 

Oat .  40  @  55 

Wheat . . .  40  @  - 


HOP3. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893  . 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1»9  ’,  choice . 

Prime . 

Common  to  medium . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1891,  choice . 

Common  to  prime . 

California,  old  olds . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

Altmarks.  etc . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 

Poor . . 

Texans . 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime . . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 

Poor  to  fair . 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb . 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb . 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . . . . 

Country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

City  dressed,  per  Id . 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 

So  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

So.  Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  18 1  lbs  . 

Eastern  Shore,  sweet  vehow,  per  bbl 
So.  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 


3  @  3)4 
2t<@  3 
2%@  3 
11  @ 

10  @10)4 


Get  Rid  of  One  Cold  before  you  contract  an¬ 
other  on  top  of  It,  or  you  may  securely  establish  the 
seeds  of  a  serious  Lung  Complaint  before  you  are 
conscious  of  danger.  Better  prudently  resort  to  Dr. 
D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  an  effective  cure  lor  Coughs 
and  Colds,  and  helpful  also  for  Its  healing  influence 
on  the  LungB  and  Bronchial  Tubes.— Adv. 


Established  In  1876. 


Reorganized  In  1893. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IN 


611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W~  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  solicited. 


POULTRY -LITE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  55  @  80 

Western,  per  pair  .  50  @  65 

Southern,  per  pair . . .  50  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Western,  per  lb .  11  ®  12 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  11  @  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  oair  .  . 1  00  ©1  37 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  palr.l  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  35  @  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  7@  — 

Spring  chickens,  ocal,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lc .  9  @  10 

Southern,  per  lb . . .  9  @  10 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEUETABLK8 
AND  PRODUCK. 

8  0  O  [  II  r n  HAT  IOO  P»rk  Place,  N.  F. 

,  i.  I  C.  II.  rnilO  I  fPrMl»*C«Malnloa  ■•nhwU. 

Refibinoi:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


MARKETS 


E.  C.  PALMER.  Q.  H.  RIVKNBUBG  A.  W.  FROST 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBUR&  &  CO., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  PO I ATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Dressed  Calves 

166  Reade  Street,  New  York, 

References  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  70  @2  75 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  40  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  72 

Pea,  choice . 175  @1  83 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  70  @2  75 

White  Kidney . 1  80  @1  90 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 155  @165 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 14)  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  35  @  — 

Southern,  Blackeye.  per  bag .  —  @  — 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl . . .  6  @  6 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  5%@  — 

Common  self  working  . .  5  @  5 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  5)4®  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  8tate  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 28%®— 

State  palls,  extra . 28  @— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 28)43  — 

Western,  first . 25  @27 

Western,  seconds . 22  @24 

Western,  thirds . 20  @21 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extras.  .25  ©23 

TlFlrst . 23  @24 

'  ^Seconds . 21  @22 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 23  @21) 

1  Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 21  @22 

Tubs,  thirds . 19  @20 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 21  @23 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 17  @18 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 20  @21 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Thirds . 16%@17 

Western  factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 19)4@20 

Seconds  to  first . 18  @19 

Tubs,  June  extras . 194® - 

Firsts . 18  @19 

8econds . 16  @— 

,  Thirds  . . 15  @16 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 18)4@19 

Tuos,  current  make,  first . 18  4@  — 

Seconds . 17)4@18 

Thirds . 16  @  7 


DRE88ED  POULTRY. 
Chickens,  Phila  ,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb . 

Small . 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked . 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large . 

Western,  spring,  sea  ded  m’d  w’hts.. 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  .. 

Prime,  sea  ded . 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  . . 

Spring  ducks,  L.  J.,  per  lb . 

Eastern,  per  lb  . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb  . 

Bquabs.  tame,  white,  oer  dozen . 2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . I 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb... 

Western.  Inferior,  oer  lb . 

Spring,  6-7  lbs  each,  per  lb . 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . . 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl  ...  . 
Celery,  Michigan,  extra  fancy,  per  dozen 

8tate  and  Western,  per  dozen . 

CucumDers.  Pickles  perl, '00 . 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  . 

Green  Corn,  per  00 . 

Lima  beans,  flat,  per  bag . 

Hackensack,  potato,  per  bag . 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl. . . 

Western  N.  Y.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  . 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  wnlte,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Peppers,  green,  per  bbl . 

Per  box . 

Squash.  L.  I.,  white,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  crookneck,  per  bbl . 

Marrow,  per  bbl.  . 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket . 

L.  I.,  per  uag . . . 

Jersey,  per  basket  . 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  per  box . 

Mon.  County  Acmei  per  bushel  box... 

Mon.  County  Grant,  per  box . 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  Russia,  per  hbl. 


P  A II Ml II ft  MACHINKRY  and  8UFPUIK8. 

UHnllinU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chloago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paver. 


2  @  15  GOOD  FOR  MAN  AND  IIKAST. 

It  will  cure  Pole  Evil.  Mange,  Fistula, 

3  0 ’@5  00  Sprains,  Bruises,  Cuts,  Galls,  Enlarged 

1  75? 2  50  Elands,  Scratches  and  St;  filing.  For  the 
.  303  40  Human,  Cuts,  Burns,  Scalds,  Frosted 
‘  75@i  sr  *’eet>  Rheumatism,  Lame  Baek,  Corns 

75@i  00  and  Bunions.  Price .  $1.00. 

2  50@3  00  Dr-  J-  W-  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 


-using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  *1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O. 


TUTT’S  PlLLS^act  kindly  on  old  and  young. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  SMALL  GARDEN. 

At  this  writing,  September  13,  my  gar¬ 
den  of  vegetables  is  as  good  as  at  any 
time  during  the  past  season.  Occasional 
visitors  tell  me  that  they  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  elsewhere,  and  I  can  credit 
their  statements  very  easily,  as  not  even 
the  garden  of  the  wealthy  suburbanite 
with  his  regular  paid  help,  presents  any¬ 
thing  like  so  prosperous  an  appearance. 
Like  all  others  hereabouts,  I  had  a  cold, 
wet,  late  spring  to  contend  with,  and 
then  a  long,  hot  and  dry  summer.  But 
while  others  fought  with  half-hearted¬ 
ness  or  gave  up  the  contest  in  despair,  I 
fought  it  out  all  summer  and  spring  too, 
along  the  line  of  “eternal  vigilance.” 
Some  offer  the  gratuitous  suggestion 
that  “  I  am  lucky.”  Luck !  Rather 
hard,  persistent,  determined  work.  The 
soil  is  thin,  a  slaty  clay,  an  1  I  had  no 
manure  to  put  on  it.  Cultivating  the 
soil  did  it. 

The  Black  Mexican  Lima  beans  given 
me  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  all  rotted  but  two, 
just  as  the  old  Limas  did  more  or  less. 
But  while  the  large  white  Limas  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
cold,  wet  spring,  and  were  hurt  by  the 
summer  droughts,  the  black  beans  were 
totally  unaffected  by  anything  after  they 
came  up,  and  prospered.  This  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that,  having 
small  pods,  there  was  not  so  great  a 
drain  upon  the  vitality  and  resources  of 
the  plant  as  with  the  big  Lima  beans. 
Still  I  do  not  like  the  little  Mexican 
bean  as  a  food,  and  find  nothing  superior 
to  the  King  of  the  Garden  Lima  in  this 
line. 

Of  the  cross-bred  tomato  seeds  sent  me 
I  planted  a  few,  not  having  room  for 
many.  I  set  out  three  only,  and  one 
turns  out  a  “  lulu,”  a  diminutive,  wrink¬ 
led  affair,  a  disgrace  to  its  family. 
Another  is  a  large,  plum,  or  fig-shaped 
tomato,  very  green  yet,  and  the  other  is 
an  ordinary  tomato.  I  will  report  more 
fully  on  these  later. 

Too  much  “potato  phosphate”  killed 
my  potatoes,  and  has  confirmed  my  be¬ 
lief  that  nothing  is  so  safe  and  reliable 
as  stable  manure,  where  it  can  be  had. 
Having  a  cow,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  all 
needed  for  my  little  garden.  This  fall 
or  early  winter  I  shall  manure  and  dig 
my  potato  plot  for  next  season.  That 
intended  for  early  cabbage  will  be 
treated  likewise.  Concerning  potatoes, 
both  observation  and  experience  confirtn 
my  view  that  a  light  soil  of  sand  or  coal 
ashes,  well  worked  and  moderately  man¬ 
ured,  is  the  best.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  either  fertilization  or 
cultivation  as  of  a  light,  moist,  gritty 
soil.  Last  year  two  rows  of  my  potato 
plot  were  in  an  old  ash  and  cinder  garden 
walk,  with  a  small  quantity  of  poor 
horse  stable  manure  worked  in,  and  with 
but  one  light  hoeing  during  the  season. 
While  I  did  not  expect  to  get  anything 
but  “marbles”  from  the  two  rows,  I  did 
get  as  many  and  as  fine  tubers  as  from 
the  other  rows.  They  were  large,  bright, 
clean  White  Stars. 

I  wonder  the  Pineapple  squash  is  not 
more  generally  grown.  I  never  see  it 
in  the  market.  It  is  quite  solid,  white, 
tender  and  very  sweet.  The  outer  skin 
or  rind  does  not  need  to  be  pared  off. 
Fried  like  egg-plants,  it  is  much  super¬ 
ior.  I  have  to  this  date  pulled  25 
squashes  from  two  vines,  and  there  are 
many  more  in  process  of  development. 
I  ha  ve  squashes  and  pumpkins  all  grow¬ 
ing  up  together.  They  do  not  mix.  It 
is  surprising  what  one  can  grow  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground.  I  have  my  vege¬ 
tables  so  close  together — salsify,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  cabbages,  etc. — that 
there  is  not  room  to  walk  between  them, 
and  yet  thsy  all  do  well.  Later  I  shall 
give  the  dimensions  of  the  garden  and 
the  products  from  it  this  year.  I  keep  a 
record  of  its  yield. 

I  have  a  Japan  wineberry.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  and  I  imagine  its  fruit 
will  make  delicious  jelly,  jam  or  pre¬ 
serves.  It  bore  a  few  berries  this,  its 
first,  year.  It  bears  the  winter  well, 


and  retains  its  foliage  under  a  covering 
of  straw.  Ah  Industry  gooseberry, 
standing  between  two  of  the  Downing 
kind,  was  attacked  and  stripped  by  the 
currant  worms  before  I  saw  it.  The 
worms  did  not  touch  the  Downing.  One 
of  my  plum  trees  yielded  this  season 
three  bushels  of  fine  fruit.  Though 
stung  by  the  curculio,  the  stings  did  no 
harm,  very  few  plums  containing  a 
worm.  I  did  not  spray  this  year,  as  I 
did  last.  Overbearing,  perhaps,  does 
the  trees  more  injury  than  the  curculio. 
I  think  where  the  tree  is  sufficiently 
vigorous  the  curculio  sting  is  rendered 
abortive  by  the  growth  and  vitality  of 
tree  and  fruit.  Nor  do  I  think  the  black 
knot  is  so  terrible  a  thing,  save  as  to  its 
appearance  on  a  fine  tree.  Still  I  cut  it 
all  out.  I  note  that  the  grape  vine  bears 
year  after  year  and  is  perhaps  never 
hurt  by  overproduction — [?  V  Eds.] 
Malvern,  Pa.  A.  A.  k. 


A  DISASTROUS  PEACH  YEAR. 

From  a  private  letter,  written  by  an 
extensive  peach  grower  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  take  the  following  facts  about  peach 
shipping.  The  season  has  been  a  disas¬ 
trous  one  all  around  : 

“  I  have  loaded  and  shipped  for  our 
growers  here  18  cars  of  peaches  from 
Waynesboro,  and  the  business  has  about 
closed,  not  because  there  are  no  more  to 
ship,  but  because  prices  have  actually 
not  j  astified  shipping  any  longer.  Not 
only  in  Baltimore  is  the  market  glutted 
with  peaches,  but  from  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Altoona, 
Ilarrisburgh,  in  fact  from  almost  every¬ 
where  we  receive  the  same  reports,  and 
the  prices  are  hardly  sufficient  to  cover 
freight,  commissions  and  the  cost  of 
packages  and  picking.  Some  of  our 
growers  have  decided  that  unless  prices 
improve,  they  will  let  the  fruit  hang  on 
the  trees.  I  have  been  shipping  fine 
peaches  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
this  week  that  have  not  netted  25  cents 
per  crate,  and  very  select  yellow  fruit  in 
Mott  carriers  has  sold  in  Philadelphia  as 
low  as  50  cents  per  carrier  containing 
seven  small  baskets.  The  carriers  cost 
25  cents  each,  and  the  freight,  commission 
and  drayage  about  as  much  more,  leav¬ 
ing  nothing  whatever  for  the  fruit.  It  has 
Luly  been  the  most  disastrous  year  our 
jieach  growers  have  ever  had.  We  have 
a  cannery  that  uses  up  about  800  to  1,000 
bushels  per  day,  and  it  has  been  paying 
from  20  to  50  cents  per  crate,  but  it  some¬ 
times  could  not  use  half  the  fruit  offered. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  bushels  of  fine 
peaches  sold  at  the  railroad  here  at  from 
25  to  50  cents  per  crate,  and  thousands  of 
crates  have  been  shipped  to  markets  that 
we  knew  would  not  pay,  simply  because 
parties  had  the  fruit  here  at  the  railroad 
and  did  not  care  to  haul  it  back  to  rot.” 


Write  Home. — Bill  Arp,  in  nome  and 
Farm,  says  that  he  got  the  President’s 
message  in  the  mail  the  other  day : 

I  read  the  message  on  my  way  home 
from  the  post-office,  and  when  I  reached 
the  piazza  where  Mrs.  Arp  was  sitting, 
I  said  : 

“  Here  is  a  letter,  a  message  from  the 
President,  would  you  like  to  read  it  ?  ” 

“ No,”  she  said.  “Did  you  bring  me 
any  letters  from  the  boys  ?  ” 

“  None,”  said  I. 

“I  am  afraid  they  are  sick,”  she  said. 
“  They  haven’t  written  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  They  never  write  when  they 
are  sick.” 

There  it  is.  A  letter  from  a  son  or 
daughter  who  is  far  away  is  a  bigger 
thing  to  a  mother  than  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land’s  message.  Everywhere,  all  over 
the  land  the  “  old  folks  at  home  ”  are 
waiting  for  letters  from  their  absent 
children.  I  have  seen  them  sitting  on 
the  piazza  or  by  the  fireside  with  a  shade 
of  sadness  on  their  faces,  and  as  they 
look  dreamily  away  1  know  what  they 
are  thinking  about.  There  is  nothing 
sadder  in  life  than  the  separation  of 
aged  parents  from  their  children.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  said:  “I  have  always 
looked  upon  it  as  the  worst  condition  of 
man’s  destiny  that  most  persons  are  torn 
asunder  just  as  they  become  happy  in 
each  other’s  society.” 

If  this  be  true  concerning  the  friends 
and  companions  of  our  youth,  how  much 


more  touchingly  does  it  apply  to  the 
aged  ones  whose  children  have  removed 
far  away  from  the  old  homestead.  Love 
and  memory  are  about  all  their  earthly 
capital,  and  from  day  to  day  and  week 
to  week  they  look  for  letters  —  kind 
letters,  loving  letters  from  the  absent 
ones  whom  perhaps  they  will  never  see 
again,  but  hope  to  meet — yes,  hope  to 
meet — on  the  other  side. 


A  MICHIGAN  MIRACLE. 

BETWEEN  life  and  death. 

A  Singular  Story  of  a  Detroit  Mnider. — A 
Terrible  Battle  Which  Lasted  Months. 
— One  of  the  Remarkable  Incidents 
Bordering  on  the  Romantic. 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.) 

Thomas  Hagen  was  seated  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  rocking  chair  at  his  cosy  home. 
1289  Russell  Street,  yesterday  morning, 
when  a  visitor  was  announced.  The 
gentleman  arose  and  greeted  the  new¬ 
comer  with  the  grace  of  a  diplomat,  and 
as  he  opened  up  a  conversation  it  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Hagen  was  a  person  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  To  his 
visitor  the  remarkable  changes  and  pe¬ 
culiar  career  of  this  man  was  a  source 
of  much  interest.  The  wonderful  trans¬ 
formation  in  his  appearance  within  the 
past  two  years  is  itself  worthy  of  the 
study  of  a  scientist.  Mr.  Hagen,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  was  so  weak  and 
emaciated  that  to-day  he  does  not  seem 
the  same  individual. 

Rheumatism  was  the  cause  of  his  terri¬ 
ble  sufferings. 

He  is  a  Detroiter  by  birth,  having  first 
seen  the  light  of  day  in  this  city  36  years 
ago.  When  quite  a  boy  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  the  mo  der’s  trade,  and  ever 
since  he  has  followed  this  vocation 
He  is  quite  a  prominent  member  of  the 
local  Stovemolders’  Union,  and  can  be 
found  nearly  every  Saturday  night  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  order. 
About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Hagen  became 
seriously  affected  with  rheumatism,  the 
result  of  working  in  drafts  of  cold  air. 

“The  shootii  g  pains  of  rheumatism 
are  actually,  I  believe,  the  most  horrible 
penalties  that  can  be  inflicted  on  man¬ 
kind.  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you  of  the 
agony  I  suffered.  I  had  a  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  art  of  torture,  and  no 
matter  what  I  used  to  ease  the  pain,  it 
seemed  as  though  I  was  doomed  to 
greater  suffering.  I  had  a  number  of 
friends  who  took  great  interest  in  my 
case,  and  recommended  numerous  reme 
dies,  which  I  tried  without  avail.  Noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  do  me  any  good.  I  was 
under  the  care  of  several  well-known 
Detroit  physicians  but  their  services 
were  absolutely  without  favorable  re¬ 
sults  I  was  bedridden.  Why,  I  could 
not  move  from  one  chair  to  another 
without  assistance.  Some  days  I  would 
feel  a  little  brighter  than  others 

“  But  presently  another  attack  of  that 
infernal  rheumatism  would  strike  me, 
leaving  me  a  veritable  wreck  on  the 
barren  shores  of  humanity. 

“  By  accident  I  read  two  years  ago  a 
Canadian  paper  containing  a  remarkable 
story  of  a  miracle  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  It 
was  that  of  a  man  who  was  tortured  to 
death  by  rheumatism.  He  was  induced 
to  use  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  He  was  immediately  cured.  I 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  matter  at  first, 
but  thought  I  would  try  it.  I  had  my 
people  hunt  all  over  town,  but  they 
could  not  find  the  pills  at  any  of  the 
drug  stores.  The  only  place  they  were 
then  sold  was  over  in  Windsor.  Well, 
my  relatives  went  over  there  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  boxes  Great  Christopher! 
but  my  mind  goes  back  in  ecstasy  to  the 
change  which  immediately  came  over 
me  after  using  the  Pink  Pills.  I  began 
to  improve,  and  in  a  few  weeks  rheu¬ 
matic  pains  left  me,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  was  able  to  be  out  and  around.  From 
that  time  I  have  been  at  work. 

“  It  was  not  long  after  I  secured  the 
pills  over  at  Windsor  that  I  found  they 
were  for  sale  here  in  Detroit,  at  Brown 
&  Co.’s,  corner  of  Woodward  and  Con¬ 
gress,  Michell’s  and  Bassett  &  L’Homme- 
dieu’s,  Woodward  Avenue.  I  purchased 
them  for  50  cents  per  box.  I  guess  you 
can  buy  them  now  at  almost  every  drug 
store  in  Detroit. 

“I  have  recommended  the  Pink  Pills  to 
several  of  my  friends  around  town,  and 
although  their  cases  were  similar  to 
mine,  they  have  all  been  cured.  There 
is  nothing  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth 
equal  to  them  for  rheumatism  and  other 
diseases.  Until  my  dying  day  I  will 
praise  the  pills  for  being  the  cause  of 
my  present  happy  and  contented  condi¬ 
tion.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are  not  a 
patent  medicine  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  usually  understood,  but  are 
a  scientific  preparation  successfully  used 
in  general  practice  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore  being  offered  to  the  public  gener¬ 
ally.  They  contain  in  a  condensed  form 


all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new 
life  and  richness  to  the  blood,  and  re¬ 
store  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un¬ 
failing  specific  for  such  diseases  as  loco¬ 
motor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’ 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
nervous  headache,  the  after  effects  of 
la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale 
and  sallow  complexions,  that  tired  feel- 
iug  resulting  from  nervous  prostration  ; 
all  diseases  depending  upon  vitiated 
humors  in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula, 
chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  fe¬ 
males,  such  as  suppressions,  irregulari¬ 
ties,  and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They 
build  up  the  blood  and  restore  the  glow 
of  health  to  pale  or  sallow  cheeks.  In 
the  casd  of  men  they  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of  what¬ 
ever  nature. 

These  pills  are  manufactured  by  the 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  N  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont.,  and 
are  sold  only  in  boxes  bearing  the  firm’s 
trade-mark  and  wrapper,  at  50  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50.  Bear  in 
mind  that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are 
never  sold  in  bulk,  or  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred,  and  any  dealer  who  offers  a 
substitute  in  this  form  is  trying  to  de¬ 
fraud  you  and  should  be  avoided.  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  may  be  had  of  all 
druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams’  Medicine  Company  from  either 
address.  The  price  at  which  these  pills 
are  sold  makes  a  course  of  treatment 
comparatively  inexpensive  as  compared 
with  other  remedies  or  medical  treat¬ 
ment  — Adv. 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
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FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

To  Fatten  (?)  an  Old  Cow. — I  would 
have  given  different  counsel  in  regard  to 
that  ancient  female  bovis  on  page  631. 
When  all  has  been  done  for  her  that  can 
bf — as  proposed — she  will  sell  for  pos¬ 
sibly  $12,  of  which  $6  must  go  for  feed, 
and  the  like,  including  boiling  water. 
She  will  sell  without  fattening  (?)  for  $6 
to  the  bologna  factory,  as  her  meat  will 
cook  without  much  waste.  Put  a  good 
young  cow  into  the  place  of  the  old  one, 
feed  the  new  cow  the  food  fed  to  the 
other  that  will  then — as  you  say — not  be 
very  fat,  and  with  30-centfall  and  winter 
butter,  the  ration  fed  to  the  old  cow  to 
make  a  pound  of  1%-cent  beef,  will  in 
the  fresh  cow,  make  a  pound  of  30-cent 
butter.  The  other  $6  will  make  a  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  new  cow,  and  by  this  plan, 
food  that  will  be  in  one  case  an  almost 
positive  loss — for  it  will  take  several 
cents’  worth  of  grain  to  make  a  pound  of 
penny  beef — will  in  the  other  case  make 
a  pound  of  a  30  cent  table  luxury,  and 
the  skim-milk  left  will  be  worth  as  much 
as  the  gain  in  the  old  cow.  john  gould. 

Some  Vermont  Dairying.— The  Ver¬ 
mont  Watchman  tells  us  about  some  dairy 
operations  in  the  town  of  West  Randol  ph. 
From  the  creamery  cream  is  sent  to  Bos¬ 
ton:  “  The  cream  is  placed  in  the  morning 
in  metallic  cans  of  100  pounds’  capacity. 
The  cans  are  then  packed  in  crushed  ice. 
There  they  remain  till  about  midnight, 
when  they  are  protected  by  a  canvas 
overcoat  heavily  wadded  with  hair  felt. 
Thus  the  low  temperature  secured  by  the 
ice  packing  is  maintained.  The  midnight 
express  takes  the  packages  to  Boston, 
and  in  24  hours  from  the  milking  the 
cream  is  in  market,  as  sweet  and  delec¬ 
table  as  when  the  separator  divorced  it 
from  its  grosser  element.” 

Moulton  Bros,  have  a  large  Jersey  herd 
and  make  butter  on  the  Cooley  system. 
About  their  farm  it  is  said  :  “  The  farm 
now  produces  400  tons  of  hay,  and  about 
50  acres  are  planted  to  corn.  Formerly 
a  large  quantity  of  hay  was  purchased, 
but  now,  under  improved  cultivation,  the 
farm  sustains  the  stock  except  in  the 
matter  of  grain.  Less  corn  fo  'der  is 
ensiloed  than  formerly.  When  the  corn  is 
in  the  milk,  the  stalks  are  cut,  gathered 
into  large  stooks,  firmly  bound  near  the 
top  and  left  in  the  field  to  cure.  As  fast 
as  wanted,  the  fodder  is  hauled  in,  on 
sleds  in  the  winter,  cut  the  same  as  for  en- 
siloing,  mixed  with  meal  or  bran,  steamed 
and  fed  to  the  cattle.  By  this  method 
the  stalks  are  more  perfectly  cured  than 
under  cover  and  barn  room  is  saved.” 
This  plan  is  being  followed  on  many 
more  farms. 

Milk,  Cream  and  Butter. — 1.  How 
many  gallons  of  average  dairy  milk  will 
make  one  pound  of  butter  ?  2.  One  gal¬ 
lon  of  average  dairy  cream  will  make 
how  many  pounds  of  butter  ?  j.  j.  m. 

Pratt  County,  Kans. 

Ans  — 1.  In  a  general  way,  we  should 
say  about  three  gallons  or  24  pounds. 
Of  course  an  “  average  ”  is  hard  to  strike, 
as  milk  varh  s  so  much  as  does  churning 
also.  2.  As  to  the  amount  of  butter 
churned  from  a  given  amount  of  cream, 
it  is  again  hard  to  strike  an  average. 
This  is  due  to  great  differences  in  skim¬ 
ming — as  more  or  less  water  is  taken. 
In  Connecticut,  165  tests  showed  differ¬ 
ences  in  cream,  varying  from  13  8  to  24  9 
per  cent  of  fat.  At  one  creamery  as  we 
are  told  in  the  Connecticut  Station  re¬ 
port  for  1891,  an  accurate  test  of  churn¬ 
ing  was  made  as  follows:  There  went 
into  the  churn  467 >6  pounds  of  cream  and 
12  pounds  of  water.  This  cream  con¬ 
tained  18%  per  cent  of  fat  and  74%  p  r 
cent  of  water — the  rest  being  sugar  curd 
and  ash.  There  were  taken  from  the 
churn  108%  pounds  of  salted  butter  or  a 
little  over  23  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  cream.  This  butter  contained  86% 
per  cent  of  fat  and  16%  per  cent  of 
water — the  balance  being  mostly  salt 
and  curd.  This  amount  of  water  is  far 


above  the  average.  In  10  samples  of 
dairy  butter  analyzed,  the  average  was 
10  4-5  per  cent  of  water,  3  4-5  per  cent  of 
salt,  and  84  per  cent  of  fat.  On  an  aver¬ 
age,  the  creamery  butter  contained  less 
water  and  more  fat  than  the  dairy. 

Butter  Without  Ice. — A  Missouri 
correspondent  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  tells 
how  two  farmers  make  firm  butter  with¬ 
out  ice  : 

They  salt  their  butter  before  taking  it 
out  of  the  churn  ;  then  they  place  it  in 
mass  in  a  tin  can  suited  for  the  purpose, 
and  lower  it  to  the  water’s  edge  in  one 
of  the  wells.  In  8  to  10  hours  they  lift 
it,  work  it  well  with  a  lever  butter- 
worker,  there  being  but  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  salty  water  to  be  pressed  from  it, 
then  they  again  swing  it  back  into  the 
well  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  they  lift 
it  and  print  it  in  pound  prints  and  wrap 
them  in  parchment  paper.  In  this  way 
they  have  succeeded  in  making  firm  but¬ 
ter.  which  they  are  able  to  carry  four 
and  ten  miles  to  market  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  They  have  no  trouble  in  finding  a 
ready  sale  at  25  cents  a  pound  for  all  the 
butter  they  can  make. 

Prof.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas  Sta¬ 
tion,  reports  an  experiment  with  feed¬ 
ing  steers.  He  sought  to  teBt  various 
mixtures  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  also  to 
see  whether  steers  fed  indoors  made  a 
greater  gain  than  those  fed  outside.  A 
“  balanced  ration  ”  made  by  mixing  10 
pounds  corn  meal,  five  pounds  shorts, 
two  pounds  bran  and  two  pounds  oil 
meal,  with  hay,  gave  the  best  feeding 
results.  A  mixture  of  molasses  and 
corn  meal  fed  with  corn  fodder  was  not 
at  all  satisfactory — did  not  pay.  Steers 
fed  out  doors  made  the  same  gain  as 
those  indoors,  but  they  had  to  eat  two 
pounds  of  corn  and  1%  pound  of  hay 
extra  per  day  to  do  it. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Goodrich,  of  Springport,  N. 
Y.,  has  recently  had  an  experience  with 
this  disease  in  his  herd. 

About  two  months  ago  one  of  Mr. 
Goodrich’s  cows  was  taken  sick.  He 
killed  her  and  held  a  post-mortem  him¬ 
self  and  from  what  he  could  learn  was 
satisfied  to  call  the  New  York  State 
veterinarian.  He  wrote  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  they  sent  the  State  ex¬ 
aminer,  Dr.  Curtis,  to  inspect  his  herd. 
From  outward  signs  Dr.,  Curtis  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  disease  was  tuberculosis 
He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  entire 
herd,  25  in  num-ier,  11  being  cows  Out 
of  the  11,  nine  were  found  to  show  dis¬ 
tinct  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  he 
wrote  the  State  Board  of  Animal  Industry 
to  that  effect  and  they  ordered  the  in¬ 
fected  ones  killed.  They  were  driven  to 
the  bone-yard  and  the  State  veterinarian 
commenced  operations,  finding  his  diag¬ 
nosis  true  in  every  case,  but  some  were 
not  so  bad  as  others.  He  was  assisted  by 
Drs.  Gowiand  and  Beardsley,  Dr.  Curtis 
taking  especial  pains  to  show  the  by¬ 
standers  all  he  could  and  to  give  all  the 
information  possible.  He  was  asked  if 
it  was  dangerous  to  drive  such  stock 
through  the  public  highways.  He  said 
the  Siate  Board  had  decided  that  there 
was  no  danger.  Mr  Goodrich  should  be 
given  great  credit  for  the  prompt  action 
he  has  taken  to  stamp  out  the  disease  in 
his  herd.  How  many  would  havj  passed 
it  over  and  kept  it  dark?  It  is  hop _d 
that  if  any  others  have  any  suspicions 
that  they  have  any  symptoms  of  disease 
they  will  be  as  prompt  as  Mr.  Goodrich 
has  been.  A.  d.  baker. 

R.  N.-Y. — Andnow  Mr  Goodrich  should 
be  paid  for  the  cows  that  were  killed. 
Trim  off  all  the  red  tape  and  settle  with 
him  at  once.  The  disease  is  in  quite  a 
good  many  herds.  It  ought  to  be  stamped 
out.  If  those  who  come  forward  and 
state  the  facts  about  their  cows  are  not 
settled  with,  we  may  well -expect  that 
others  will  do  their  best  to  hide  the  dis¬ 
ease  until  they  can  get  rid  of  the  cattle. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Health  Board,  hurry 
up  tne  payment  for  these  cows  ! 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thb  Bubal. 


DORSET  HORX  RAM  LAMB 

for  sale,  or  would  make  it  a  pair,  if  desired. 

J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH,  Jh.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


Shropshires  for  Sale. 

Twenty-two  one  and  two-year-old  Rams;  16  year¬ 
ling  ifiwes,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Lambs  of  either  sex. 
JAS.  M.  COLEGROVH,  Box  1118,  Corry,  Pa. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  TUB  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Of  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unbqcai.HI>  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualification*  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent.  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  tlnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America-  Conus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelltte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  oheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABKR  WTLLETT8, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Rosltn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

I  will  be  In  the  East  from 
September  22 to  November! 
or  longer,  and  will  travel 
over  all  the  New  Kntland 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  most  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  alter  Bldgllng  Horses,  fine  Colls  and 
Stallions.  I  am  known  by  nearly  all  Stock-owners  as 
a  safe  and  humane  Castrator,  and  I  am  Introducing 
new  and  better  methods  of  surgery  In  which  stock- 
men  and  castrators  are  especially  Interested.  I  have 
operated  in  the  veterinary  colleges  of  London.  K  >g- 
land;  Paris,  France;  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Montreal 
Canada;  Boston  and  Chicago,  U  8.  A.,  and  before 
hundreds  of  first-class  Veterinary  Surgeon  and 
Castrators,  who  fully  indorsed  my  methods  of  castra¬ 
tion  as  the  best  known. 

I  can  be  consulted  or  addressed  at  the  International 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  for  my  mall,  and  also  at  the 
Quincy  House,  Boston,  and  at  Hotel  North.  Augusta, 
Maine.  FARMER  MILES. 


QT.  LAMRKRT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
Cn  best  butter  blood,  tn-and-ln-bred  to  Stoke 
Pwgls  I II.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  L.,  867  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli.  New  York. 

High-Class  Shropshires 

75  voarllnr  rams  th  t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  e wee,  to  weigh  175  to  210  pounds,  and  shear!)  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity  ju»t  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  THE  WILLOWS, 

Guo.  B.  Brbck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


PEK'N  DIFKS 


The  most  profitable  of  al 


and  sec  nd  prizes  at  the  “  Great  Mount  Holly  Show 
this  fall  Always  won  w|ur»  shown.  Hundreds  lor 
sale  at  90  cents  each  and  upwards.  Money  returned 
if  notsatlsfactorr.  BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM, 
J.  E.  Stevenson,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FIRM. 

B.  P.  ROOF  8  and  8.  O.  BROWN  LEG 
HORNS  a  speo  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAUIA'N  SAGER.  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

Circular. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


POilLTRYMEH] 


Get  circulars  and 
valuable  testimoni¬ 
als  of  the  best 
GREEN  BONE 
CUTTER  on  the 
market.  Tt’s  cheap,  durab'e,  practical  and  war¬ 
ranted.  WEBSTER  &  HASNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574 »  Cardington,  0- 

iffPOULTRTMEN 

Have  proved  that  £reen  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  and 
gristle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
refunded. 

Ulus,  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

Recorded  Berkshires. 

Why  pay  high  expressage  ?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  olood  near  home.  The 
“  Wills  wood  Herd  ”  will  have  about  100  pLs 
to  select  from  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Rudd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  30  head 
on  haud.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  herd  wlh  be  at  the 
World’fj  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure. 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WORTH 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  0  Of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  1.44 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng. 

Husmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  ill.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young .  .20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.26 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harconrt.  (350  p.) .  1.25 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong . 1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  til.) .  5  00 

Grape-Groyvers’  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p  ) .  .75 

Grape  Culture.  Try  on . 25 

Grape Culturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Tree  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  .75 
Horticulturist’s  Rule  Eook.  Bailey  (paper  60o.)  1.00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 25 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1,00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  60c.) .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (200  p.) .  1.60 

Peach,  Pear,  Quince  and  Nut  Troes,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.) . 1.00 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) .  1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe . 1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller . 1.60 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 64 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) .  ,80 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels . BO 

Cauliflower,  The.  Crozler . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . 20 

Celery  Culture,  Tho  Now.  Niven . 20 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing;  A  Success. 

Stewart . . . 1,00 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill  . 1  00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (26C p. ;  111.)  2.0C 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 80 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1.60 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard  .  25 

Onion  Culture,  The  New,  Greiner .  ,6C 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 80 

Onions— How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 25 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40o.)  .74 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones . ,6C 

Squashes.  Gregory . BC 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . .60 


LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC. 

ABO  Bee  Culture.  Root. . 1.25 

Business  Hen,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  40o.)  .75 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Do-.v.  (paper  25c.) . 50 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Dog,  The.  Youatt .  2.50 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook . 26 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Ooloord .  1,00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 20 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook  . . 1.60 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint .  2.00 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 20 

Harris  on  the  l’lg.  Joseph  Harris .  1.60 

Shepherd's  Manual.  Stewart .  1.60 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  1.75 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . 8,00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies  Groff . SO 

Agriculture,  First  Lessons  in.  Gulley . 1.00 

Agriculture  Storer.  (two  vols) .  6.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1,00 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  Price  $2,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings . 1.60 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors . 20 


Botanv,  Lessons  in.  Gray.  (226  p.;  ill.) . 1.60 

Botany,  The  New.  Beal . 25 

Botany,  Manual  of.  Gra,y.  (800  p.;  plates) . 2.00 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (360 p.;  111.) .  2.60 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  1.00 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . 50 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . 20 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1.00 

Chrysanthemums.  Burbrldge . 1.64 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozler . 20 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . 10 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart .  1.60 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener . 1.00 

Fertllillzers.  Gregory . . 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 


Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 


Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson.  (620  p.j  111.)  1.00 


Home  Acre.  Roe . 1,64 

Home  Flortlcnltnre.  Rexford . . . 1.84 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long . . 

HopCulture . ,55 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . . 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  111.) . 2.04 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) . J.04 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  <216  p. ;  111.) .  l.oo 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  A.  Crozler . ].64 


Improving  the  Farm.  Davis. . 1.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides  Weed .  1.26 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p.;  111.)  2,00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  ill.') .  2  00 

Irrigation,  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  .tewart.  1.50 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . ,54 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . . . 8.60 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.).. . 1.76 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozler.  .25 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe . . . 2.60 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris .  .10 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand .  8,00 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 2.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozler .  L00 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner . 1.00 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson...,. . L60 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  111.). . Tec 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table.... .  '54 

Rid  Bull  ilngs  and  Farms  of  Rats,  How  to. 

Pickett . . 

Rhododendrons . . . ****  2*50 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Glass.  EngiishI  60 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  g  00 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper  60o.)...’..‘. 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  j’qq 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  HartVg.V.V.'.*.!  *75 
The  Rose;  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Ellwanger*.  L25 
The  TreeB  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall..  2  50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler .  l-60 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Author* .  *  ’iq 
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NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


There  was  a  young  girl  In  the  choir 
Whose  voice  rose  holr  and  holr, 

Till  It  reached  such  a  height 
It  was  clear  out  ot  selght 
And  they  found  It  next  day  In  the  spolr. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

Hie  Honor:  “Drunk  and  disorderly. 
Ten  dollars  or  10  days.  Which  will  you 
take?”  Pat:  “  Oi’ll  take  the  tin  dol¬ 
lars,  if  yer  honor  plazes.” — Judge. 

Watts:  “How  did  you  come  out  in 
your  little  wrestle  with  the  Chicago 
meat  market?”  Potts:  “I  went  after 
wool  and  got  worsted.” — Vermont  Watch¬ 
man. 

Teacher  :  “  Now,  children,  I  have  told 
you  that  we  have  five  senses.  Johnny, 
you  may  tell  me  how  we  may  use  them.” 
Johnny:  “To  buy  soda  water.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Mamie:  “I  believe  in  woman’s  rights.” 

’  Gertie:  “  Then  you  think  every  woman 
should  have  a  vote.”  Mamie  :  “  No  ;  but 
I  think  every  woman  should  have  a 
voter.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“What  makes  old  Gumbleton  get  so 
wrathy  when  his  wife  calls  him  ‘  Rirdie?’  ” 
“  She  didn’t  adopt  the  name  for  him  till 
his  neighbors  tarred  and  feathered  him 
two  years  ago  for  not  supporting  her.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Jaggs:  “It’s  a  shame  to  make  your 
wife  work  so  hard.  Why  don’t  you  help 
her?”  llaggs :  “Why,  I  do !  I  make 
the  fire  every  morning.”  Jaggs:  “But 
who  carries  the  coal  upstairs  ?  ”  Baggs: 
“  We  use  a  gas  stove.” — Puck. 

“  I  thought  you  said  you  were  going 
to  bring  a  friend  home  to  dinner  with 
you,”  said  Mrs.  Chugwater.  “He  couldn’t 
come,  Samantha,”  replied  Mr.  Chug¬ 
water,  as  he  sat  down  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  first  good  dinner  he  had 
had  a  chance  to  attack  for  a  long  time. 
Chicago  'Jribunc. 

Little  Mies  Brown,  when  the  minister 
was  about  to  come  to  tea,  was  carefully 
instructed  to  say  nothing  unless  spoken 
to,  to  speak  then  with  the  utmost  polite¬ 
ness,  and  to  ask  any  needed  question  in 
the  most  respectful  way.  She  was  just 
“perfection”  till  the  meal  was  nearly 
over,  when  in  a  timid  tone  she  said:  “  Dr. 
Blank,  for  Christ’s  sake,  pTease  pass  me 
the  butter.” — Christian  at  Work. 
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Dorset  Lamb  with  Sire  and  Dam.  Fig.  222. 


THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  DORSET  SHEEP. 


WEIGHT,  SHAPE  AND  HORNS. 


The  Cross-Bred  Dorset-Merinos. 

The  accompanying  picture  (Fig.  221)  shows  better 
than  a  column  of  print  the  somewhat  remarkable 
results  obtained  by  crossing  a  thoroughbred  Dorset 
ram  on  common  grade  Merino  ewes.  The  half-blood 
lamb  stands  facing  its  mother.  She  was  evidently  a 
little  reluctant  about  having  her  own  picture  taken, 
however  proud  she  may  well  have  been  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  offspring.  She  weighs 
93  pounds,  the  lamb  81.  Lest 
my  readers  might  get  the  idea  that 
the  Dorset  on  a  Merino  gets  bet¬ 
ter  lambs  than  on  a  Dorset,  I 
placed  the  full-blood  ram-lamb 
at  the  left.  He  weighs  105  pounds. 

Neither  of  these  lambs  has  tasted 
grain  or  anything  save  the  moth¬ 
er’s  milk  and  Blue  grass.  Both 
came  in  April,  and  were  photo¬ 
graphed  on  August  19.  Grading 
Merino  ewes  into  something  bet¬ 
ter  for  mutton  is  one  of  the 
problems  now  confronting  us.  I 
am  the  only  sheep  breeder  on 
record,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  who 
thinks  wool  should  be  free. 

Whether  we  think  putting  it  on 
the  free  list  just  or  wise  or  not, 
it  will  quite  probably  be  put 
there,  and  then  the  need  of  mak¬ 
ing  mutton-makers  of  the  grade 
Merino  flocks  will  be  quite  ap¬ 
parent.  I  have  seen  and  fed 
crosses  of  most  of  the  mutton 
breeds  on  Merinos,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  combination  of 
Dorset  -  Merino  is  a  little  the 
most  kindly  and  harmonious 
blending  of  bloods  1  have  seen. 

Fig.  222  shows  a  slightly  older 
lamb  with  sire  and  dam.  This 
lamb  I  warrant  will  shear  more 
pounds  of  wool  than  his  mother 
ever  has  done,  and  it  will  bring 
much  more  per  pound,  j.  e.  wing. 


Are  Dorset  and  Merino  Bloods 
the  Same  ? 

In  the  Dorset  Quarterly,  Mr. 

Wing  has  this  to  say  about  these 
sheep : 

“The  success  of  the  Horned 
Dorset  sheep  in  the  United  States 
is  now  so  well  assured  that  it  is 
no  longer  called  in  question.  Let 
us  look  at  someof  the  reasons  for 
this  success.  First,  I  would  p  it 
their  ancient  lineage  and  purity 
of  blood.  These  give  them  great 
prepotency,  and  enable  them  to 
stamp  their  impress  very  strongly 
on  their  progeny.  From  an  experience  of  crossing 
pure-blood  Dorset  and  Shropshire  rams  on  common 
grade  Merino  ewes  I  pronounce  the  influence  of  the 
Dorset  ram  to  be  much  the  more  marked  in  the  first 
cross.  The  advantage  of  grading  up  with  a  white¬ 
faced  ram  is  very  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  speckled  and  blotched  faces  of  half  and  three- 
quarter-blood  Shropshires.  * 

“Somewhere  away  back  in  the  centuries  I  believe 
the  Dorset  and  the  Merino  wire  the  same  stock — the 
Dorset  was  taken  to  South  England  and  under  dif¬ 
ferent  requirements  and  environments,  in  the  hands 
of  a  race  of  men  with  needs  and  tastes  widely  different 


Puee-Blood  Dorset  Lamb  and  Lamb  from  Dorset  Ram  and  Grade  Merino  Ewe.  Fig.  221. 


from  those  of  the  Spaniards  who  developed  the  Merino, 
the  two  breeds  developed  widely  different  character¬ 
istics.  Yet  the  blood  flows  together  naturally  and 
blends  harmoniously,  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  This 
point  is  one  of  no  small  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Eastern  States  who  have  large  flocks  of  grade 
Merino  ewes  which  they  desire  to  make  mutton  makers 
and  lamb  producers  instead  of  mere  profitless  wool 
producers.  My  earnest  advice  is  that  they  procure 
good  Dorset  rams  to  cross  on  the  Merino  ewes.  Let 
the  lambs  come  as  early  as  the  facilities  for  caring  for 


them  can  be  provided  and  let,  say,  half  of  the  best  ewe 
lambs  be  saved.  Breed  these  to  a  thoroughbred 
Dorset  sire  when  yearlings  and  the  resultant  cross — 
three-quarter  bloods — will  be  nearly  as  useful  as  pure- 
blood  Dorsets.  I  weighed  to-day,  August  20,  a  half- 
blood  lamb  born  in  April,  that  kicked  the  beam  at  80 
pounds,  while  her  Merino  dam  weighed  but  90.  Both 
had  run  on  grass  alone  all  summer  and  we  have  had 
a  most  severe  drought  for  six  weeks  past,  burning 
pastures  badly. 

“.Perhaps  I  may  as  well  mention  that  I  weighed  aU 
the  same  time  a  thoroughbred  ram  lamb  of  abo^^fl 
same  age  that  weighed  103  pounds  underjjj^^ 


same  conditions.  So  the  full-bloods  are  the  best  as 
might  be  expected,  but  ‘better  half  a  loaf  than  no 
bread.’  The  resultant  cross  of  Dorset  on  Merino  pro¬ 
duces  animals  having  most  remarkable  fleeces.  Some 
I  have  seen  were  among  the  most  beautiful  wools 
produced  by  any  breed  I  have  ever  examined.  The 
Dorset  wool  itself  commands  the  very  top  price.” 


The  Horns  on  the  Dorset. 


It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  horns  on  early  lambs  with 
Dorset  blood  hurts  their  sale.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  equivalent  to  a  trade-mark, 
and  customers  now  look  for  them 
as  a  certificate  of  quality.  It  is 
a  fact  that  no  other  breed  crossed 
on  common  ewes  will  produce 
lambs  that  will,  at  the  same  age, 
be  so  mature  and  well  developed 
in  leg  and  loin  as  the  Dorset,  and 
customers  have  found  it  out. 

I  well  remember  the  first  lot 
of  Dorset  cross-bred  lambs  we 
sent  to  market.  Our  salesman 
wrote  us  telling  how  nice  they 
were,  but  saying  their  big  horns 
were  an  objection,  and  asking  if 
we  could  not  send  him  just  as 
good  lambs  without  horns.  He 
said  his  best  customers  objected 
to  the  latter.  We  received  the 
letter  in  the  morning’s  mail,  and 
before  noon  had  a  telegram  from 
him,  saying:  “Send  me  some 
more  of  those  horned  lambs,  the 
same  parties  who  took  the  first 
are  back  asking  for  more  just 
like  them.” 

That  there  have  been  fitted  for 
market  sheep  with  white  faces 
and  legs  that  were  just  as  good 
as  any  with  black  faces,  there  is 
no  dcubt,  and  the  only  reason 
w  hy  those  with  black  faces  are 
in  better  demand  is  because,  on 
the  average,  they  have  been  bet¬ 
ter,  and  consumers  have  found  it 
out,  and  not  being  expert  judges, 
have  come  to  think  that  anything 
with  a  black  face  is  sure  to  be 
good,  and  butchers  and  market- 
men  take  advantage  of  this  no¬ 
tion.  The  same  is  true  of  early 
lambs,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the 
horns  on  the  Dorset  cross-bred 
lambs  amount  to  a  trade-mark, 
and  consumers  now  look  to  them 
as  a  guarantee  of  quality.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  horns 
could  be  killed  with  caustic  pot¬ 
ash,  as  is  often  done  on  young 
calves.  It  would  not  be  worth 
while,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  vital  force  expended  in 
growing  the  horns  could 
turned  towards  greater  growth  of  carcass, 
something  that  must  be  determined  by  e: 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  j. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  a  good  point  in 
ward  says  about  the  white  face  ai 
being  a  good  trade-mark.  Most 
and  sheep  that  come  to  m 
the  Dorsets  car 
also 
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KAINIT  IN  PLACE  OF  PLASTER! 

WILL  IT  ABSORB  AND  RETAIN  AMMONIA  ? 

Is  it  a  fact  that  kalnit  is  as  effective  for  preservlnej  manure 
as  plaster?  Has  it  an  equal  power  of  “ fixing ” 
ammonia  ? 

Will  Do  All  That  Plaster  Does. 

It  is  true  that  kainit  sprinkled  on  manure  will  absorb 
ammonia,  perhaps  as  effectively  as  gypsum  ;  though 
the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  fine  pulverization, 
which  secures  more  even  distribution.  Kainit  con¬ 
tains  both  chloride  of  magnesium  and  chloride  of 
calcium  as  well  as  gypsum,  all  of  which  are  able  to 
“fix”  ammonia.  All  the  potash  applied  to  the  man¬ 
ure  heap  will  be  available  for  the  crop — if  it  is  not 
leached  out  in  the  heap  before  hauling  to  the  field — 
and  this  is  an  economical  way  of  using  kainit.  The 
actual  potash  of  kainit  costs  more  at  present  prices 
than  that  of  muriate  of  potash.  Kainit  will  do  all  that 
plaster  does  in  preserving  manure.  Half  a  pound  per 
day  and  head  for  the  manure  of  cows  and  horses  and 
the  same  amount  for  10  sheep  is  the  quantity  recom¬ 
mended  by  Storer.  [dr  ]  e.  h.  .ienkins 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Matter. 

Little  has  been  done  in  America  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  means  of  preserving  manure,  and  the 
use  of  chemicals  for  that  purpose.  In  Germany,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
subject  during  the  past  few  years,  and  a  number  of 
experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  various  preservative  agents  and  their 
modes  of  action.  From  the  data  thus  afforded  it  is 
evident  that,  judging  from  analyses  of  the  fresh  and 
of  the  preserved  manure,  kainit  is  as  efficient  a  pre¬ 
servative  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  as  plaster, 
and  that  when  it  is  used  there  is  usually  considerably 
less  loss  of  organic  matter  than  where  plaster  is  em¬ 
ployed. 

As  to  the  action  of  plaster,  as  th c  nitrogenous  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  manure  ferment,  ammonium  carbon¬ 
ate  is  formed  ;  this  compound  is  highly  volatile  under 
the  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  manure 
heap  ;  when,  however,  it  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  of  which  the  plaster  is  chiefly 
made  up,  there  is,  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  a 
mutual  exchange  of  parts,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  the  comparatively  non-volatile  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  loss 
by  evaporation  and  fire  fanging  is  largely  diminished. 
The  fermentation  of  the  manure  is  not,  however, 
arrested  :  indeed  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime 
would  promote  rather  than  retard  it ;  and  so  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  is  not  wholly  avoided,  even  supposing 
that  all  the  ammonium  carbonate  formed  were  imme¬ 
diately  converted  iato  the  sulphate  ;  for  during  some 
of  the  fermentation  processes  which  manure  ordin¬ 
arily  undergoes,  both  before  and  after  its  application 
to  the  soil,  there  is  some  liberation  of  nitrogen  in  an 
uncombined  and  gaseous  condition. 

Now  the  mode  of  action  on  the  part  of  kainit  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  somewhat  different,  although  the  details 
are  reached  only  by  analogy.  It  is  found  that  rotting 
is  less  complete,  there  is  less  loss  of  humus  constit¬ 
uents,  and  the  manure  behaves  in  the  soil  more  like 
fresh  marure.  That  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  any  pre¬ 
servative  action  owing  to  some  double  decomposition 
such  as  probably  accounts  for  the  efficacy  of  plaster, 
there  is  an  actual  diminution  of  fermentation.  That 
there  should  be,  will  not  seem  at  all  strange  when  we 
consider  what  kainit  is.  The  composition  of  its  dry 
matter  may  be  roughly  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is 
made  up  of  one-third  sulphate  of  potash,  one-third 
common  salt,  and  one-third  a  mixture  of  chloride  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  common  salt  which  we 
employ  as  a  preservative  for  meats  and  fish,  and  even 
for  bone  fertilizers,  undoubtedly  acts  in  like  manner 
upon  the  manure  ;  and  experiments  made  to  compare 
the  activity  of  salt  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
potash  compound,  show  the  preservation  to  have  been 
greater  when  salt  was  used.  The  action  of  kainit  is 
therefore  very  satisfactorily  explained  in  part ;  but 
fermentation  is  not  ordinarily  arrested  entirely ; 
some  decomposition  occurs  and  some  ammonia  is 
formed,  occasionally  large  quantities,  so  that  some 
action  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  case  of  plaster 
ust  be  assumed  to  take  place.  The  resultant  com- 
ftkare  not  definitely  known,  but  might  be  sul- 
■t.  ,^fcichloride  of  ammonia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
;  Y /-vL^Bltes  of  potash,  soda  and  magnesia  on  the 


kainit,  which  has  manurial  value,  be  more  economical 
than  that  of  plaster  ?  ”  Certainly,  if  potash  is  needed 
by  the  soil  and  crops  more  than  carbonate  of  lime 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
cost  price  of  the  two  preservatives — a  difference  which 
is  to-day  not  very  great.  However,  there  is  another 
preservative  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  German  experiments  have  shown  that  low- 
grade  superphosphates  have  a  preservative  effect, 
probably  greater  in  ordinary  cases  than  either  plaster 
or  kainit.  So  far  as  the  effect  upon  fermentation  is 
concerned,  it  is  very  similar  to  that  of  plaster,  so  that 
the  loss  of  humus  constituents  from  the  manure  while 
in  the  heap  or  in  the  stall  is  greater  than  when  kainit 
is  used ;  but  the  loss  of  gaseous  nitrogen  is,  if  the 
results  of  Dietzell  and  others  are  accepted,  almost 
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entirely  avoided  both  while  the  manure  is  in  the 
stable  or  yard,  and  after  its  application  to  the  soil. 
Superphosphates  are  largely  composed  of  sulphate  of 
lime  and  have  an  action,  therefore,  which  is,  in  some 
particulars,  identical  with  that  of  plaster;  there  is 
the  same  decomposition  to  form  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
etc. ;  but  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  free  nitrogen  is 
ascribed  to  a  rather  complex  series  of  chemical 
changes  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  plays  the  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  The  total  saving  of  nitrogen  is  ap¬ 
parently  most  perfectly  accomplished  by  the  super¬ 
phosphate. 

As  to  the  economy  of  its  use,  this  may  be  urged  :  in 
ordinary  systems  of  farming  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  crop  is  less  largely  restored  in  the  manure  than 
the  potash  is  ;  and  general  experience  has  shown  that 
while  potash  is  needed  by  the  soil  far  oftener  than  has 
been  supposed,  phosphoric  acid  is  more  frequently  the 
fertilizer  ingredient  conspicuously  required.  Where 
that  is  the  case,  the  superphosphate  has  the  double 
advantage  of  more  completely  preserving  the  manure 
and  more  directly  contributing  to  it  from  without  the 


substance  needed  for  the  restoration  or  maintenance 
of  fertility  of  the  farm. 

It  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  either  of  these 
substances  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  that 
care  which  manure  must  always  have.  These  sub¬ 
stances,  and  the  valuable  fertilizer  materials  from 
them  in  the  heap,  are  all  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  readily  lost  by  leaching  when  the  manure  heap  is 
improperly  exposed  to  washing.  wm  frear. 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 

Half  a  Pound  Per  Head  Each  Day. 

Kainit  will  preserve  manure  as  well  as  plaster,  if 
not  better,  and  its  power  to  do  so  is  largely  due  to  the 
presence  of  chloride  of  magnesia,  which  absorbs  or 
fixes  the  ammonia  by  changing  volatile  forms  into  the 
non-volatile  ammonium  chloride.  The  use  of  kainit  is 
•^affective  in  preventing  that  kind  of  rotting  which 
j  loss  of  ammonia.  Its  use  for  the  preser- 


observation  of  Dietzell,  that  although 
^fermentation  and  the  consequent 
partially  avoided  while  the 
when  it  is  ap- 
foes  on 


vation  of  manure  is  more  economical  than  that  of 
plaster  if  wastes  from  leaching  are  prevented,  since 
the  fertilizing  constituent,  potash,  is  quite  as  effective 
when  used  in  this  way  as  when  used  directly.  Plaster 
costs  about  half  as  much  as  kainit,  and  furnishes  only 
lime,  a  constituent  which,  if  necessary,  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  more  cheaply  in  other  forms.  Half  a  pound  of 
kainit  per  day  per  horse  or  cow  would  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  use.  [prof  ]  e.  b  voorhees. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


A  NEW  ENGLISH  PLOW. 

The  English  papers  are  now  advertising  the  plow 
shown  at  Fig.  223.  It  is  evidently  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  a  sulky  or  reversible  plow.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  it  works.  After  one  furrow  across,  the  plow 
is  turned  around  and  the  share  then  above  turned 
under,  thus  throwing  the  next  furrow  into  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  This  makes  a  less  cumbersome  machine 
than  the  sulky  and  gives  a  lighter  draft  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  swivel  plow. 


THE  SILO  FAR  AHEAD. 

SILO  WINS  IN  THE  GREAT  RACE. 

Dairymen  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  A  station  officer  invented  the  Babcock  milk 
tester  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  much  has  been  done 
by  many  stations  to  aid  dairymen,  especially  by  the 
Wisconsin  and  Vermont  stations.  The  last  report  of 
the  Vermont  Station  contains  records  of  several  valu¬ 
able  experiments  in  dairying.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  a  detailed  account  of  an  experiment  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  corn  crop  by  four  different  methods. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  would  adopt  the  silo  if 
they  thought  it  would  pay  them  to  do  so,  but  they 
are  waiting  for  evidence  that  it  is  really  a  good  thing. 
Now  right  here  is  just  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
such  men  need,  and  it  is  wholly  in  favor  of  the  silo. 

Corn  stooked,  husked  and  ground  made  the  poorest 
showing,  though  there  was  a  very  slight  gain,  not 
worth  taking  into  account  when  the  stover  was  put 
into  the  silo  after  the  ears  had  been  husked.  Many 
farmers  pick  the  ears  of  corn  and  then  husk  them 
and  get  them  ground,  putting  the  stalks  into  the  silo. 
So  far  as  the  last  point  is  concerned,  the  experiment 
shows  that  it  is  utterly  useless — is  labor  and  expense 
wasted.  The  value  of  50  cents  an  acre  is  not  gained 
by  doing  it.  Husking  and  grinding  are  laboi  worse 
than  wasted.  In  the  East  it  costs  about  one-fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  meal  to  get  it  husked  and  ground. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  is  lost  by  this  process,  and  we  see  that  no 
Eastern  dairyman  can  afford  to  feed  hom^-grown 
corn  meal. 

The  corn  fodder  in  this  experiment  was  made  into 
large  6tooks  near  the  barn,  the  tops  being  bound 
tightly  with  a  rope.  When  fed,  it  was  carried  into  the 
barn,  run  through  the  cutter  and  fed.  Thus  prepared, 
its  feeding  value  is  between  that  of  ensilage  and  the 
two  forms  of  stover  ;  that  is,  calling  ensilage  100,  the 
husked  and  ground  forms  would  be  80  and  the  corn 
fodder  90.  But  some  things  need  to  be  thought  of  in 
connection  with  this  way  of  handling  corn  fodder. 
To  get  such  a  good  result,  the  fodder  must  be  cut  or 
considerable  would  be  wasted.  Tlr  s  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  I  think  that  of  many  others  But  just 
as  good  results  can  be  obtained  from  uncut  ensilage. 
Cutting  what  goes  into  the  silo  can  increase  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  corn  in  only  one  way  ;  when  very  large 
stalks  are  grown  the  cattle  will  eat  them  clean,  I 
think ;  they  may  leave  some  when  the  ensilage  corn 
is  not  run  through  a  cutter.  I  prefer  to  plant  mine 
closer  and  not  have  the  stalks  get  so  very  large.  Then, 
further,  I  cannot  leave  corn  out  of  the  silo  without 
having  rats  and  mice  get  into  it.  I  must  say  that  I 
never  had  any  kind  of  success  with  corn  fodder.  It 
takes  up  a  great  deal  more  room  than  ensilage.  Prof. 
Cooke  stated  last  winter  at  the  dairyman’s  meeting  that 
as  corn  fodder  is  ordinarily  handled  half  the  value  is 
lost. 

There  are  thousands  of  small  farms  which  ought  to 
have  silos,  the  owners  of  which  are  deterred  from 
building  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  the  cutting  apparatus 
and  power  to  run  it.  No  farmer  need  be  deterred 
from  building  a  silo  by  this  consideration.  A  good 
silo  will  keep  uncut  just  as  well  as  cut  corn.  Within 
a  week  I  heard  a  man  who  keeps  50  cows  say,  “What’s 
the  use  of  cutting  the  corn,  if  it  keeps  just  as  well 
whole  ?”  And  he  went  on  to  tell  how  green  and  nice 
his  whole  corn  came  out  of  the  silo.  I  have  found  just 
two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting  up  whole  ensi¬ 
lage.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  heavy  corn 
from  the  wagon  over  the  top  of  the  silo.  This  I  have 
overcome  by  using  a  hay  carrier  and  track  with  a  trip 
hook  and  short  slings.  This  enables  me  to  take  the 
whole  corn  from  the  wagon  and  place  it  in  the  silo  by 
horse  power.  The  other  difficulty  is  that  one  cannot 
take  a  few  inches  off  the  top  of  the  pit  daily  and  the 
ensilage  is  more  likely  to  spoil,  unlessjthe  silo  is  small 
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and  the  number  of  cattle  quite  large.  In  such  a  case 
enough  could  be  taken  daily  from  the  entire  top  to 
prevent  its  spoiling.  But  if  there  is  not  stock  enough 
to  eat  what  can  be  taken  from  the  entire  surface  of 
the  silo,  it  should  be  kept  covered.  This  will  make 
extra  work,  but  it  will  prevent  loss. 

I  like  to  cut  the  corn  a  few  days  before  I  put  it  into 
the  silo.  This  gives  it  an  opportunity  to  dry  some¬ 
what.  If  it  is  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  it  will  spoil. 
Also  it  is  best  to  fill  slowly  so  that  the  ensilage  can  get 
settled  a  good  bit  before  one  finishes  filling.  When 
filled  quite  rapidly,  it  settles  about  one-third. 

Why  do  not  the  stations  tell  us  whether  it  pays  to 
feed  clover  hay  and  ensilage  without  other  grain  ? 
We  are  looking  to  them  for  light  on  this  matter,  and 
hope  they  will  tell  us  as  to  it  before  long.  We  want 
to  grow  our  own  co  v  feeds  if  we  can.  and  want  them 
to  tell  us  what  to  grow.  J.  w.  xewtox. 


MAXIMUM  EGGS;  MINIMUM  EXPENSE. 

HEXS  EARX  THEIR  BREAD  AXD  BUTTER. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  R  N.-Y.  I  told  about 
hogs  kept  by  Mr.  Roessle,  of  Albany,  N,  Y.,  upon  the 
swill  gathered  from  hotels  and  other  institutions  in 
the  city.  Mr.  R.  has  in  the  past  made  a  specialty  of 
hogs,  and  the  hens  have  figured  only  incidentally  ; 
but  the  losses  among  his  hogs  last  year  discouraged 
him,  and  as  the  hens  kept  have  proved  extremely 
profitable,  he  intends  to  devote  more  atttention  to 
these,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  make  the  hogs  a  side 
show.”  His  soil  is  of  the  right  kind 
for  poultry,  sandy  with  an  undulating 
surface,  and  as  he  has  sufficient  to  give  ( ( 1  j\  I 

the  hens  almost  unlimited  range,  the  jl  -.(• 

situation  seems  favorable  for  successful  [  ,'j1  ^ 

poultry  keeping.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
he  was  contemplating  the  erection  of 
extensive  buildings  to  accommodate  sev- 
eral  thousand  hens. 

“  I  know  there  is  money  in  hens,”  said  • 

Mr.  R.,  “for the  few  I  have  here,  though  \ 

not  given  any  special  care,  and  fed  but 
once  a  day  during  summer,  have  paid 
me  well.  All  the  buildings  I  have  are  1  'M|j 

not  suited  to  hens.  They  were  stables,  ,  | 

and  we  have  fitted  them  up  with  roosts  'Ml 

and  nests.  Still  I  think  the  plan  upon  j||| 

which  they  are  arranged  is  a  good  one.  '  '  ||| 

You  see  the  south  side  is  open,  being  lj  %  i|l 

covered  only  by  wire  netting.  In  win¬ 
ter  these  sashes  are  put  on  and  the  house 
is  all  snug  and  warm.  There  is  noth-  '  ; 

ing  unusual  in  the  inside  arrangement,  - 

but  this  feature  I  consider  particularly 
valuable.  It  gives  the  hens  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fresh  air.” 

“  Do  you  ever  have  any  disease  ?  ” 

“  Very  seldom.  Occasionally  there  is  a  f 

case  of  roup,  but  not  often.” 

“  Do  you  believe  it  pays  to  doctor  fowls  when  they 
get  sick  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  as  a  general  thing.  If  a  fowl  once  gets 
the  toup,  I  don’t  believe  she  ever  recovers.  There  is  a 
rooster  now  that  was  affected  slightly,  and  we  kept 
him,  but  he  never  has  been  just  right.  Sometimes 
they  apparently  recover,  but  sooner  or  later  they  will 
droop  and  die.  If  the  roup  once  gets  hold  of  them, 
the  best  way  is  to  cure  it  with  the  ax.” 

“  I  suppose  your  hens  are  swill-fed  the  same  as  the 
hogs  ?  ” 

“Yes,  we  feed  them  mostly  on  the  bread  from  the 
refuse.  This  is  put  in  barrels  by  itself  and  so  is  kept 
dry.  We  soak  it  up  in  cold  water,  mix  some  of 
Spratt’s  food  and  middlings  with  it,  and  feed  once  a 
day.” 

“  Do  you  feed  any  grain  ?  ” 

“  Not  much  in  summer.  A  little  small  grain  is  scat¬ 
tered  around,  and  in  winter  corn  occasionally.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  better  egg  foods,  but  in  winter  a  little 
corn  is  needed.” 

“  How  about  feeding  them  meat  ?” 

“  We  use  the  bones  and  scraps  from  the  soup  kettles. 
These  make  excellent  food  for  the  hens,  giving  them 
an  occasional  feed.” 

“Of  course  you  don’t  have  to  feed  green  food  so  long 
as  they  are  •  unning  at  large  ?  ” 

“  No ;  the  grass  they  pick  is  better  than  anything 
that  can  be  fed  them.  I  had  quite  a  controversy  with 
one  of  these  cranks  who  think  that  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  clover  chopped  up  and  steamed  or  soaked  and 
fed  to  hens.  That  may  do  in  winter  as  a  substitute, 
or  when  nothing  better  is  to  be  had,  but  it  cannot 
equal  the  natural  grass  just  as  it  grows.  This  man 
claimed  that  hens  would  do  better  kept  confined  and 
fed,  but  I  told  him  that  they  wanted  free  range,  and 
that  the  grass  that  they  would  pick  was  just  the 
young,  tender  shoots,  and  that  it  was  far  better  than 
anything  that  was  fed  them  in  a  trough.” 


“Can  you  tell  how  much  your  hens  have  paid  you 
during  the  year  ?  ” 

“No,  for,  as  I  said,  they  haven’t  received  any  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  and  I  haven’t  kept  a  strict  account 
with  them.  I  know  that  they  haven’t  cost  much  for 
feed  and  that  they  have  laid  a  lot  of  eggs.” 

“  When  you  get  the  larger  flock  started,  where  will 
you  market  your  eggs  ?  ” 

“  In  New  York.” 

“Couldn’t  you  get  good  prices  in  Albany  at  the 
hotels  and  first-class  restaurants  ?  ” 

“  No,  Albany  is  no  good  for  high  prices  for  fancy 
products.  I  tried  to  make  a  bargain  with  one  grocer 
to  supply  him  with  eggs  at  a  good  price,  and  agreed 
to  give  him  $5  for  every  stale  one  he  found  ;  not  rotten 
or  bad.  mind  you,  but  for  every  one  not  perfectly 
fresh.  But  he  could  get  Western  eggs,  or  case  eggs, 
or  some  other  kind  of  eggs,  and  his  customers  didn’t 
know  any  better.” 

“  Do  you  raise  much  grain  ?” 

“  A  few  hundred  bushels  each  of  rye  and  oats.  We 
are  thrashing  now  as  you  see  ;  just  look  at  those  oats, 
and  see  how  plump  and  heavy  they  are.  They  are 
good  enough  for  anybody’s  horse  to  eat  ” 

Here  is  a  man  whose  poultry  cost  him  little  for 
feed,  but  have  plenty  of  range  ;  whose  buildings  were 
not  designed  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  put ;  who 
doesn’t  put  in  any  fancy  fixings,  or  clean  his  houses 
every  day,  or  make  any  great  fuss  over  his  chickens, 
but  who  secures  a  good  supply  of  eggs  cheaply.  The 
secret  seems  to  be  that  the  hens  have  an  abundance  of 
pure  air,  pure  water,  a  grassy  range,  and  a  variety  of 
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Latest  Bulletix  from  the  Hex-House  Statiox.  Fig.  225. 

y  food  These  are,  after  all,  the  necessary  conditions,  c 
and  if  they  are  secured,  it  matters  little  how.  f.  h  v.  s 


WHITEWASHING  TREES  IN  THE  FALL. 

I  agree  with  the  correctness  of  the  answer  to  B.  D. 
S.,  as  to  the  expediency  of  whitewash  on  fruit  trees 
in  the  fall,  but  do  not  think  it  covers  the  entire  ground. 
It  is  nearly  20  years  since  I  began  to  apply  lime  to 
trees,  and  in  this  time  all  phases  of  the  question  have 
suggested  themselves.  My  first  practice  was  to 
darken  the  lime  with  soot  so  that  the  stems  might  not 
look  so  gairish.  This  destroyed  insect  and  vegetable 
life,  but  why  not  let  the  white  lime  reflect  the  hot 
sun  also  ?  So  the  soot  was  discontinued.  In  Kentucky 
one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  the  loss  of  peach, 
apple  and  cherry  trees  is’ the  bursting  of  the  bark  on 
the  southwest  side,  because  of  the  intensity  of  the 
summer  sun  and  the  unequal  expansion  in  winter 
when  the  stems  thaw  on  that  side  while  the  shaded 
portions  remain  frozen.  The  loss  is  especially  severe 
on  slopes  to  the  east,  south  and  southwest.  Lime 
applied  in  May  is  washed  off  during  the  summer  and 
I  now  repeat  the  operation  in  September.  Since  this 
practice  has  been  adopted  hardly  a  tree  has  been 
injured  where  heretofore  I  lost  hundreds.  In  this 
connection  a  peculiar  fact  as  applying  to  the  peach 
crop,  was  this  year  noted.  I  have  not  the  best  site  for 
peaches  in  the  vicinity  by  far,  but  my  crop  was  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  entire  county.  The  winter 
was  especially  severe,  with  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  10  to  16  degrees  below  zero  for  days  at  a  time 
and  yet  my  trees  were  heavily  laden,  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  crop  was  either  a  total  loss  or  quite  sparse.  The 
lime  may  not  have  given  me  immunity,  but  my  trees 
are  whitewashed  and  the  crotches  where  a  brush  can¬ 
not  be  used  shall  be  coated  with  a  sprayer.  Lime  is 
cheap  and  let  B.  D.  S.  put  it  on  now,  and  do  his  own 
thinking  and  watching,  h.  f.  h. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Rural  Trench  System  vs.  Ordinary  Culture 
of  Potatoes. 

We  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  Trench  System 
would  yield  much  larger  crops  of  potatoes  than  either 
the  old  drill  or  hill  method.  We  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  without  any  proof  derived  from  careful  and 
repeated  experiments  in  which  both  methods  were 
carried  on  side  bv  side,  in  dry  seasons,  in  wet  seasons; 
on  dry  land,  on  moist  land.  Our  yields  of  potatoes  by 
the  Trench  System  for  many  years  have  been  far 
greater  than  those  of  neighbors  who  used  the  ordinary 
method.  That  seemed  proof  enough,  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  us  until  last  spring  to  try  to  ascertain  just 
what  the  difference  might  be. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  assumed  since  it  began  its  experi 
ments  in  potato  culture,  both  as  to  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  the  economic  use  of  fertilizers  and  man¬ 
ure,  that  the  soil  sh  uld  be  mellowed  by  the  plow  and 
harrow  to  a  greater  depth  than  has  usually  been 
deemed  necessary.  It  reasoned  that  while  the  roots 
could  more  readily  find  plant  food,  the  forming  tubers 
would  find  less  resistance  to  their  growth  ;  that  the 
mellower  soil  of  the  trench  would  conserve  moisture 
and  minimize  the  effects  of  drought,  much  as  a  suit¬ 
able  mulch  would  tend  in  the  same  direction.  It 
reasoned  that  fertilizers  could  more  easily  and  evenly 
be  distributed  just  where  the  roots  would  find  them. 
These  were  the  main  reasons  for  our  faith  in  the 
trench.  The  minor  reasons  need  not  again  be  given  now. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  give  the  results  of  our  first 
season’s  endeavors  to  prove  whether  the 
I  inuC  trench  pays  or  does  not. 

LIU  IN  J  The  trial  plot  was  on  rather  low,  moist 

land — a  retentive  soil — drained  naturally  , 
HtNO  though  not  thoroughly,  by  a  slight  de¬ 

cline  from  the  east  towards  the  west, 
the  last  row  being  within  10  feet  of  a 
deep,  wide  ditch. 

T  JOB’  On  account  of  excessive  rainfall  and 

a  cold  spring,  the  potatoas  were  not 
S' HEN’  planted  until  May  15.  Cold,  rainy 

weather  continued  for  about  two  weeks, 
followed  by  a  severe  drought.  The 

III  drought,  though  greatly  injuring  upland 

I  *  crops,  did  not  seem  to  harm  the  vines  or 

lessen  the  yield  of  ti.is  lowland  experi¬ 
ment  plot. 

The  trenches  (about  a  foot  wide  by 
eight  inches  deep)  alternated  with  the 
drills  or  furrows  made  by  plowing  a 
furrow  both  ways.  The  trenchei  and 
furrows  were  each  33  feet  long.  Thres 
pounds  of  the  Mapes  potato  fertilizer 
were  spread  very  evenly  over  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  trenches  and  for  the  same 
breadth  upon  the  furrows.  This  was 
at  the  rate  of  1,320  pounds  to  the  acre. 
25.  The  variety  of  potato  was  Rural  Blush, 

The  seed  (medium-sized  potatoes)  was 
cut  to  two  or  three  strong  eyes,  making  2 %  pounds  of 
seed  to  each  trench  and  furrow. 

On  June  6  the  tops  of  the  furrow  potatoes  were 
from  three  to  six  inches  tall,  while  the  sprouts  of  the 
trench  potatoes  had  not  appeared  above  ground,  ex¬ 
cept  here  and  there. 

On  June  25  the  tops  of  the  trench  potatoes  were 
notably  smaller  than  those  of  the  furrows.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  seed  pieces  of  the  deep  ;r,  cold,  wet  trenches, 
though  few  rotted,  had  been  weakened  more  than 
those  of  the  furrows. 

July  14  most  of  the  trench  plants  had  caught  up  to 
the  others  in  size  and  vigor.  A  few  trenches  were 
still  behind  the  furrows. 

July  24  the  trench  vines  were  fully  as  large  as  those 
of  the  furrows,  and  they  were  of  a  somewhat  darker 
green.  The  drought  at  that  time  was  terrible.  On 
higher  land  grass  was  burnt  and  corn  leaves  were 
badly  curled. 

On  August  1  the  drought  was  broken  by  a  copious 
rainfall  of  20  minutes’  duration  and  the  rest  of  the 
season  was  favorable  enough.  Taere  was  then  no 
conspicuous  difference  either  in  the  vigor  or  color  of 
the  vines. 

Results. 


Trexch  1. — Total  yield,  76%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  211 

Small  tubers .  89 


Furrow  1. — Total  yield,  59%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  234 

Small  tubers .  89 


Trench  2. — Total  yield,  58%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  190 

Small  tubers. . , .  80 


68  pounds. 
8%  pounds. 

76%  pounds. 


51%  pounds. 
8  pounds. 

59%  pounds. 


51%  pounds. 
7  pounds. 

58%  pounds. 
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Furrow  2. — Total  yield,  60  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  224  50 %  pounds. 

Small  tubers .  107  9%  pounds. 

331  60  pounds. 

Trench  3. — Total  yield,  52%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  192  47%  pounds. 

Small  tubers .  61  5%  pounds. 


253  52%  pounds. 

Furrow  3. — Total  yield,  53%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  187  39%  pounds. 

Small  tubers .  169  14  pounds. 


356 

Trench  4. — Total  yield,  52  pounds. 


Large  tubers .  182 

Small  tubers .  63 


53%  pounds. 

46%  pounds. 
5%  pounds. 


245  52  pounds. 

Furrow  4. — Total  yield,  60%  pound?. 

Large  tubers .  210  54%  pounds. 

Small  tubers .  81  6  pounds 


291  60%  pounds. 

Trench  5. — Total  yield,  56%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  199  49%  pounds. 

Small  tubers .  78  7  pounds. 


277  56%  pounds. 

Furrow  5. — Total  yield,  49%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  182  39%  pounds. 

Small  tubers .  123  9%  pounds. 


305  49%  pounds. 

Trench  6. — Total  yield,  46%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  166  41  pounds. 

Small  tubers .  69  5%  pounds. 


235 

Farrow  6. — Total  yield,  52  pounds. 


Large  tubers .  215 

Small  tubers .  96 


46%  pounds. 


45  pounds. 
7  pounds. 


311  52  pounds. 

Trench  7. — Total  yield,  47%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  203  41%  pounds. 

Small  tubers .  73  6  pounds. 


276  47%  pounds. 

Furrow  7. — Total  yield,  60%  pounds. 

Large  tubers .  235  54  pounds. 

Small  tubers .  90  6%  pounds. 

325  60%  pounds. 

Let  us  now  estimate  the  above  yields  by  the  acre, 
taking  the  trenches  first. 


TRENCHES. 

Bushels  per  acre. 


Trench  1. — Large  tubers .  498  66 

Small  tubers .  62  33 

560  99 

Trench  2. — Large  tubers .  377  66 

Small  tubers .  51  33 

428  99 

Trench  3. — Large  tubers .  348  33 

Small  tubers .  38  50 

386  83 

Trench  4. — Large  tubers .  341.(0 

Small  tubers .  40  33 

381  33 

Trench  5. — Large  tubers .  361  16 

Small  tubers .  51.33 

412  49 

Trench  6. — Large  tubers .  300  66 

Small  tubers .  38  50 

339  16 

Trench  7. — Large  tubers .  348  33 

Small  tubers .  44  00 


392.33 

The  total  yield  of  the  trenches,  counting  both  large 
and  small  potatoes,  is  at  the  rate  of  414  58  bushels  to 
the  acre. 


Large  potatoes,  per  acre . . .  367.97 

Small  “  “  “  .  46  61 

Total .  414  58 


FURROWS. 

Bushels  per  acre. 


Furrow  1. — Large  tubers .  375.83 

Small  tubers .  58  66 

434  49 

Furrow  2. — Large  tubers .  370  33 

Small  tubers .  69  66 

439  99 

Furrow  3. — Large  tubers .  289.66 

Small  tubers .  102  66 

392.32 

Furrow  4. — Large  tubers .  401.50 

Small  tubers .  44  00 


445  50 


Furrow  5. — Large  tubers .  29150 

Small  tubers .  69  66 


361.16 

Furrow  6. — Large  tubers .  330  00 

Small  tubers .  51  53 


381.53 

Furrow  7. — Large  tubers .  396  00 

Small  tubers .  47  66 


443  66 

The  total  yield  of  the  furrows,  counting  both  small 
and  large,  is  at  the  rate  of  414  09  bushels  per  acre. 


Large  potatoes,  per  acre . .  350  69 

Small  “  “  “  .  63.40 

Total .  4 1 4  09 


There  is  a  difference  in  total  yield  per  acre  of  only 
a  half  bushel  (0.49)  in  favor  of  the  trenches ;  but  of 
marketable  potatoes  there  is  a  difference  of  over  17 
bushels  (17.28)  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  trenches. 

The  yield  of  small  potatoes  (unmarketable)  of  the 
furrows  is  16.79  bushels  per  acre  greater  than  that  of 
the  trenches. 

Next  season  we  hope  to  repeat  this  trial  in  a  warmer 
soil. 


[Every  query  must  be  acoompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  A  WEED. 

HAVE  WEEDS  ANY  MANURE  VALUE? 

O.  M.  A.,  Tamaroa,  111. — 1.  Are  there  any  nitrogen 
gatherers  among  weeds  ?  2.  Does  land  left  to  grow 
up  to  weeds  grow  richer  or  poorer  ?  3.  I  have  a  young 
orchard  that  grows  a  big  crop  of  rag- weeds.  If  I  mow 
them  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer,  and 
leave  them  on  the  ground,  would  it  not  be  as  good  as 
to  plow  them  under  ?  Clover  will  not  grow.  Can  you 
tell  us  of  any  experiments  as  to  the  value  of  green 
weeds  as  manure  ?  What  weeds  are  most  exhausting 
to  the  soil  ? 

A  Weed  is  a  Plant  Out  of  Place. 

1.  Yes;  there  are  several  of  the  weeds  that  cai ry 
tubercles  the  same  as  the  clovers.  In  short,  some  of 
the  clovers  are  weeds,  and  Red  clover  may  be  a  bad 
one  when  growing  to  the  exclusion  of  some  crop  that 
then  and  there  is  of  more  account  than  the  clover. 
The  medicks  and  the  melilots  are  clover-like  weeds, 
and  probably  behave  like  clover  in  their  relation  to 
nitrogen.  2.  That  depends ;  but  most  likely  it  accu¬ 
mulates  vegetable  matter,  and  thus  becomes  richer. 
In  that  way  the  rich  soils  were  made  the  world  over, 
namely,  by  the  plants  decaying  in  situ,  and  new  ones 
feeding  upon  the  remains.  Rut  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
land  grow  richer,  and  another  to  become  charged  with 
weeds  and  weed  seeds.  It  is  the  method  of  the  thrift¬ 
less  man  to  enrich  his  fields  by  growing  weeds.  This 
last  ought  to  answer  the  third  question.  If  land 
will  grow  three  crops  of  weeds,  very  little  need  be 
said  about  its  enrichment.  If  the  growth  admits  of 
plowing  under,  it  will  be  best  to  do  so,  provided  it 
costs  very  little,  and  it  does  not  injure  the  orchard, 
as  late  plowing  is  said  to  do.  The  earliest,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  best,  extensive  analyses  of  weeds  for  plant 
food  constituents,  were  conducted  by  Professor  Storer 
at  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  published  in  a  bulletin. 
Many  of  the  weeds  are  rich  in  plant  food.  Leaving 
out  of  sight  the  thought  of  their  noxious  qualities,  it 
is  possible  that  many  of  the  larger  sorts  are  nearly 
equally  exhaustive  when  given  full  sway,  as  the  thorn- 
apples,  cockleburrs  and  similar  annuals.  The  peren¬ 
nials  go  deeper  and  “pump  up”  from  the  subsoil 
and  exhaust  the  farmer.  prof.  b.  d.  halstkd. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Where  Weeds  Have  Saved  Land. 

1.  Without  doubt  there  are  among  the  weeds  nitro¬ 
gen  gatherers.  Their  composition,  however,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  studied  to  answer  definitely  what 
kinds  are  most  available  for  this  purpose.  Besides, 
the  plants  that  are  known  as  weeds  in  one  section  of 
the  country,  are  not  weeds  in  another.  Among  those 
possessing  the  greatest  fertilizing  effect  on  the  soil 
are  the  poke  weed  (Phytolacca  decandra,  L.),  bitter 
dock  (Rumex  obtusifolius,  L.),  common  thistle  (Cnieus 
lanceo1atus,  L.),  etc.  2.  Land  left  to  grow  up  in 
weeds  does  not  grow  poorer  if  the  weeds  are  left  upon 
the  soil,  and  may  become  richer,  especially  if  the  crop 
of  weeds  is  occasionally  turned  under,  in  which  case 
they  act  as  a  green  manure,  and  produce  about  the 
same  effect  as  ordinary  cultivated  crops  (except 
clover)  sown  for  that  purpose.  I  have  known  land  in 
a  number  of  instances  to  be  materially  improved  by 


allowing  a  growth  of  weeds  to  develop  upon  it.  Any 
one  can  see  the  effect  of  weed  crops  by  observing  the 
digestive  action  of  the  weeds  upon  the  soil  where 
they  t  radually  spread  themselves  over  the  fresh  earth 
from  a  railroad  cut  or  fill.  3.  In  the  case  of  the 
young  orchard  that  produces  a  big  crop  of  rag- weed, 
the  fertilizing  effect  of  the  weeds  is  partly  lost  by 
mowing  them  two  or  three  times  during  the  summer 
and  allowing  them  to  lie  on  the  ground.  The  volatile 
fertilizing  ingr  idients  in  this  case  partly  escape,  but 
the  physical  action  of  the  weeds  lying  on  the  ground 
is  most  excellent,  and  will  gradually  form  a  loose  soil 
fairly  rich  in  humus.  I  am  using  this  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  soil  upon  a  large  area  of  excavated  surface 
at  this  station.  I  sowed  it  in  grass  and  clover,  but 
could  get  neither  to  catch,  as  they  will  not  grow  in  a 
soil  devoid  of  humus,  especially  where  freshly  exca¬ 
vated,  and  the  weed  crop  in  this  case  is  reducing  the 
soil  to  a  condition  such  that  I  hope  this  fall  to  get 
grass  to  grow  on.  In  the  case  of  our  Illinois  friend 
I  would  suggest  that  he  sow  peas  and  turn  them 
under  as  a  green  manure  if  he  finds  the  rag-weed 
operates  too  slowly.  If,  however,  he  will  turn  under 
successive  crops  of  this  weed,  or  any  other  that  may 
grow  on  his  soil,  he  will  find  it  gradually  improved 
both  in  physical  character  and  chemical  composition. 

Director  W.  Va.  Exp.  Station.  john  a.  myeks. 

Weeds  Prepare  for  Better  Plants. 

A  very  few  ;  but  upon  this  answer  depends  largely 
the  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  weeds?  Melilotus 
and  Black  medick  and  the  vetches  which  grow  wild  to 
a  limited  extent  are  all  often  classed  among  the  weeds. 
These  are  all  nitrogen  gatherers ;  then  I  presume 
there  are  others  which  have  not  been  studied  carefully 
enough  to  make  it  certain.  2.  Land  left  to  grow  up 
to  weeds  grows  richer  in  available  plant  food,  and 
often  richer  in  actual  nitrogen.  Weeds  are  a  sort  of 
forerunners  to  prepare  the  way  for  plants  of  a  higher 
order  which  can  get  their  food  only  when  it  is  well 
prepared  and  in  abundant  quantity.  No  positive  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  can  be  made 
by  the  growth  of  weeds,  but  a  positive  addition  can 
be  made  to  the  amount  in  the  surface  soil  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  subsoil.  3.  The  growth  of  rag-weeds 
treated  as  described  will,  no  doubt,  improve  the  land 
in  three  ways :  1.  These  vile  weeds  will  feed  upon 

“  tough  ”  plant  food,  and  when  they  rot  down  the  food 
which  they  contain  will  be  tender  and  available  for 
the  higher  class  of  plants.  2.  They  will  bring  the 
plant  food  from  the  subsoil  and  deposit  it  upon  the 
surface.  3.  By  shading  the  ground,  moisture  will  be 
conserved  during  dry  weather,  and  this  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  in  two  ways  :  first,  it  will  allow  chemical  action 
to  go  on  even  though  the  ground  be  dry,  and,  second 
and  greatest  perhaps,  this  surface  mulch  will  conserve 
moisture.  It  matters  little  whether  the  weeds  are 
plowed  under  or  not.  They  are  not  exhaustive  to  the 
soil  unless  they  are  removed,  and,  as  they  seldom  are, 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  is  unnecessary.  Most  of 
them  are  nitrogen  consumers  and  not  nitrogen  gath¬ 
erers  if  they  are  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
the  fine  particles  of  decayed  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  left  to  wash  away  into  the  streams.  An¬ 
nual  weeds  in  such  cases  actually  help  to  impoverish 
the  soil.  Perennial  weeds  are  likely  to  form  a  sod  of 
softer  texture  and  prevent  any  serious  losses  of  nitro¬ 
gen  by  washing.  Then,  too,  the  latter  have  at  all 
times  of  the  year  live  roots  which  are  hungry  for  the 
nitrogen  which  is  set  free  by  the  decay  of  the  tops. 

Director  Cornell  Station.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

PREPARING  FOR  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

J.  A.  H.  Z.,  New  Kingston,  Pa. — I  intend  to  set  out  a 
peach  orchard  in  the  spring  and  want  some  advice  from 
some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  on  the  following  points  : 
1.  The  ground  is  now  in  clover;  should  I  plow  it  this 
autumn  or  wait  until  spring  ?  2.  Would  a  dressing  of 
lime  applied  this  fall  be  a  good  thing  for  the  trees  ? 
3.  I  can  buy  pure  raw  bone  at  $28  and  dissolved  bone 
at  $25  per  ton,  botn  guaranteed  to  be  made  from 
animal  bone  ;  which  would  be  the  better,  or  should  I 
combine  the  two  ?  4.  For  potash  shall  I  apply  muriate 
or  kainit,  what  quantity  per  acre,  and  should  it  be 
mixed  with  bone  ?  5.  What,  if  any,  crop  can  be 

grown  in  the  orchard  for  the  first  year  or  two  without 
detriment  to  the  trees  ? 

Raw  Bone  ;  Kainit  May  be  the  Cheaper. 

1.  There  will  be  little  difference  between  spring 
and  fall  plowing,  provided  the  former  is  not  done 
when  the  ground  is  too  wet.  2.  A  dressing  of  lime 
will  not  be  amiss,  although  not  very  important  in 
soils  which  contain  a  proper  proportion  of  it.  3.  I 
would  prefer  raw  bone,  a?  it  would  become  available 
by  the  time  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  when  it  will 
be  most  needed,  since  trees  can  be  kept  in  thriving 
condition  without  extra  fertilizing  until  fruiting 
time.  4  There  is  little  difference  whether  kainit  or 
muriate  is  applied  so  far  as  potash  is  concerned,  though 
we  can  buy  a  little  ipore  in  muriate  for  a  dollar, 
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although  the  extra  bulk  with  kainit  may  have  some 
fertilizing  value  5.  Any  summer  crop  that  requires 
cultivation  may  be  put  in.  Corn  may  be  grown  the 
first  summer,  provided  it  is  not  planted  too  close  to 
the  trees,  and  afterward  potatoes,  beans,  squashes 
and  the  like.  H.  M.  engle. 

Corn  and  Potatoes  the  First  Year. 

1.  Generally  speaking,  plow  the  sod  down  this  fall. 

2.  Lime  in  the  spring  after  the  first  harrowing,  or  ap¬ 
ply  the  raw  bone.  3.  If  the  latter  is  applied  the  first 
spring,  then  apply  lime  the  second,  after  first  harrow¬ 
ing,  to  act  on  the  upturned  sod.  4.  Use  kainit  alone, 
200  pounds  or  more  per  acre.  5.  Potatoes  and  corn 
are  the  only  crops  I  can  recommend.  I  think  the 
shade  they  afford  in  dry  weather  is  a  benefit  to  the 
young  trees.  I  prefer  to  plant  the  trees  18  by  18  feet, 
and  the  second  year  I  would  plant  but  four  rows  of 
corn  between,  i.  e.,  I  would  plant  four  feet  from  the 
trees  each  way.  d.  b  mentzer. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Lime,  Raw  Bone  and  Kainit. 

1.  Plow  the  ground  deep  this  fall.  2.  Fifty  bushels 
of  lime  per  acre:  apply  before  plowing.  3.  Apply  300 
pounds  of  raw  bone  per  acre  on  the  sod  before  plow¬ 
ing.  4.  Next  spring,  before  planting,  sow  broadcast 
400  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre,  and  harrow  well.  5. 
Potatoes  may  be  planted  two  years.  No  grain  of 
any  kind.  josebh  t.  smith. 

Swales,  Pa. 

No  Lime  Unless  Needed. 

1.  Autumn  plowing  is  generally  preferred,  but  for 
a  peach  orchard  it  is  best  to  have  a  summer  crop  the 
season  before  planting.  2.  I  would  not  advise  liming 
unless  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  of  lime.  3.  For 
quick  action  use  dissolved  bone.  Raw  bone  is  good, 
but  slower  in  its  action.  Sometimes  both  kinds  are 
mixed  with  good  results.  4.  The  muriate  is  much 
the  richest  in  potash,  but  costly.  Kainit  sometimes 
gives  very  good  results  when  applied  freely — say  300 
to  500  pounds  per  acre.  j.  v.  garrettson. 

Flora  Dale,  Pa. 

Plenty  of  Good  Food. 

1.  Plow  this  autumn.  2.  Lime  applied  this  fall 
might  indirectly  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  trees,  but 
my  own  experiments  with  it  for  orchards  has  led  me 
to  abandon  its  use  entirely  as  a  separate  application. 
3  and  4.  Use  800  pounds  of  fine  ground  raw  bone,  800 
pounds  of  dissolved  animal  bone,  and  400  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  thoroughly  mixed  and  applied 
broadcast  or  with  a  drill,  400  pounds  per  acre  an¬ 
nually  until  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  after  which 
for  the  dissolved  animal  bone,  dissolved  South  Caro¬ 
lina  rock  can  be  substituted.  5.  Trees  set  20  or  22 
feet  apart  each  way  on  land  treated  as  above  will  make 
sufficiently  t  apid  growth,  and  permit  a  paying  crop  of 
corn  to  be  grown  at  the  same  time,  for  the  first  two 
years  at  least.  I  have  heard  it  Eaid  that  corn  will 
smother  the  young  trees  the  first  year,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  do  so,  and  I  know  scores  of  fine  orchards 
which  were  cultivated  in  that  way.  j.  w.  kerr. 
Denton,  Md. 

Raw  Bone  and  Muriate  Later  On. 

1.  Plow  the  ground  this  fall  by  all  means.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  get  it  in  proper  condition  if  clover  were 
left  until  spring  to  be  plowed  under.  2.  If  not  re¬ 
cently  limed,  a  dressing  this  fall  would  be  advisable. 

3  and  4.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  I  would  apply 
no  special  fertilizers  for  a  year  or  two  after  planting  ; 
then  I  would  apply,  separately,  about  400  pounds  of 
raw  bone,  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre.  I  would  prefer  raw  bone,  because  its  effect  will 
be  more  permanent  and  continue  until  the  trees  come 
into  bearing.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  an  application  of 
dissolved  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  in  about  the 
quantities  named  would  be  advisable  just  before 
planting.  5.  Potatoes  or  beans  can  be  grown  without 
injury  to  the  trees  for  two  years  at  least.  A  crop  of 
this  kind  insures  regular  and  careful  cultivation,  and 
can  be  made  a  source  of  profit.  e.  b.  engle. 

Secretary  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 


Building:  a  Cranberry  Bog:. 

H.  W.  R.,  Anderson ,  Ind. — I  have  some  ground  that 
grows  wild  cranberries,  and  have  been  told  that  it 
could  be  put  in  shape  so  that  they  could  be  cultivated 
with  a  nice  profit.  Is  it  necessary  to  flood  the  land,  or 
does  it  have  to  be  continually  in  that  condition  ?  How 
are  the  berries  started  ?  Are  they  set  out,  or  grown 
from  seed  ?  How  many  acres  are  considered  a  good- 
sized  marsh  ?  What  is  the  average  yield  of  bushels 
per  acre  and  about  what  is  the  cost  per  acre  of  raising 
them  ? 

Ans. — Cranberries  have  been  cultivated  in  but  very 
few  parts  of  the  country.  Peculiar  conditions  of  soil 
are  required  to  insure  success.  While  they  are  grown 
on  low,  marshy  land,  it  must  be  drained  by  means  of 
open  ditches,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  flooded  with 
water,  or  the  water  drawn  off  when  required.  In 


some  places  the  bed  of  a  drained  mill-pond  is  utilized, 
and  no  better  location  is  to  be  found.  In  the  case  of 
the  mill-pond,  the  dam  is  already  built ;  otherwise  it 
must  be  built.  In  some  cases  the  swamp  to  be  planted 
is  flooded  with  water  on  the  start  until  all  vegetation 
is  killed.  This  method  is  cheaper,  but  takes  a  longer 
time. 

Starting  with  natural  swamp,  the  first  thing  is  to 
drain  and  turf  it,  removing  all  the  bushes,  brakes, 
bogs,  etc.,  root  and  all,  taking  as  much  of  the  surface 
as  is  necessary  in  doing  so.  Natural  water  courses  are 
cleaned  out,  straightened  and  deepened,  and  other 
ditches  dug  as  required  to  thoroughly  drain  the  sur¬ 
face.  Sometimes  this  work  costs  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre,  so  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  making  of 
a  cranberry  bog  is  no  child’s  play.  After  the  turfing, 
the  surface  is  covered  with  sand  four  to  six  inches 
deep,  and  the  bog  is  ready  for  planting.  This  is  done 
at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  Cuttings 
made  from  thrifty  vines  are  used.  They  are  cut  in  six 
or  eight-inch  lengths,  and  are  pressed  well  into  the 
sand  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  The  after  cultivation 
amounts  to  little,  consisting  in  pulling  whatever 
weeds  or  coarse  grass  may  come  up,  and  in  opening 
and  shutting  the  flume  gates  when  necessary. 

The  Iron  Mills  bog,  near  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  com¬ 
prises  75  acres,  and  is  valued  at  $1,000  per  acre  We 
think  that  there  are  few  larger.  A  full  crop  is  not 
expected  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  planting. 
An  average  yield  is  perhaps  50  bushels  per  acre, 
though  some  bogs  yield  much  more,  and  some  prob¬ 
ably  less.  There  is  little  expense,  excepting  the 
picking,  which  costs  about  40  cents  per  bushel.  Under 
favorable  conditions  a  bog  should  last  an  ordinary 
lifetime. 

How  to  Plant  Chestnuts. 

J.  P.  B.,  Girard,  Pa. — I  wish  to  plant  four  or  five 
acres  to  chestnuts  in  the  spring  for  the  timber  ;  how 
shall  I  keep  and  plant  the  nuts  ? 

Ans. — They  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe  in  drills 
a  foot  apart,  two  inches  deep  and  six  inches  apart. 
They  may  be  placed  in  moist  sand  and  buried.  Then 
plant  as  above  in  the  spring.  If  chestnuts  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  thoroughly  dry  they  will  not  ger¬ 
minate. 

A  List  of  Plums. 

H.  J.  C.,  Jeddo,  Mich. — What  is  The  Rural’s  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  following  list  of  plums?  We  are  exactly 
on  the  parallel  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  kinds :  Niagara,  Abundance,  Quackenboss, 
Bradshaw,  Shipper’s  Pride,  Lombard,  Prunus  Sim- 
onia,  German  Prune,  Saratoga. 

Ans. — Abundance  has  been  fully  described  in  our 
last  issue.  Quackenboss  is  of  fair  quality  and  a  great 
yielder.  It  is  large,  dark  purple,  with  a  dense  bloom. 
Bradshaw  is  an  old  favorite.  It  is  very  large,  dark 
purplish-red  and  of  fair  quality.  The  tree  is  a  ram¬ 
pant  grower  and  productive.  Lombard  is  of  medium 
size,  reddish  purple,  with  yellow  flesh  and  of  good 
quality.  The  tree  is  a  heavy  bearer.  Prunus  Simonii 
is  a  worthless,  mongrel  fruit.  We  have  never  heard 
of  Prunus  Simonia.  Shipper’s  Pride  is  said  to  be  of 
large  size,  round,  purple,  firm  and  of  good  quality. 
Tree  productive.  German  Prune  is  a  September 
plum,  medium  size,  oval,  blue,  rich  and  fine.  Pro¬ 
ductive.  We  know  nothing  of  the  Saratoga. 

Apple-twig:  Borer  on  Grapes. 

H.  F.  S.,  Beloit,  Kansas. — I  send  some  beetles  or 
borers  taken  from  a  grape  vine.  A  neighbor  came  to 
me  with  a  piece  of  dead  vine  that  contained  quite  a 
large  number  of  them,  and  as  the  thing  was  new  to 
me  I  was  anxious  to  investigate  further  and  went  with 
him  to  his  vines.  On  examination  I  found  many  of 
them  in  the  living  vines — last  year’s  wood.  They 
entered  the  vines  at  the  point  where  the  laterals  start 
out  and  make  their  way  for  two  or  three  inches  to¬ 
wards  the  center,  and  then  cut  a  passage  to  the  out¬ 
side,  but  seem  to  remain  in  the  older  track  as  a  home 
or  place  of  protection.  What  is  the  life  history  of 
this  insect  and  the  best  means  of  protection  against  it? 

Ans. — The  beetles  sent  were  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  the  front  edge  of  the 
thorax  being  armed  with  short  horns,  and  from  near 
the  end  of  each  wing  cover  of  the  male  beetles  there 
projects  a  single  quite  conspicuous  horn.  The  insect 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Apple-twig  borer.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Amphicerus  bicaudatus.  It  is  often 
destructive  in  the  Western  States  and  occurs  in  New 
York.  Although  it  has  been  known  since  1824,  its 
life  hi-.tory  has  only  been  recently  worked  out.  In 
1887,  Professor  Popenoe,  of  Kansas,  found  the  grubs, 
pupae,  and  adult  beetles  in  burrows  in  tamarix  and 
grape  vines.  They  are  fleshy,  curved  objects  about 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  much  thickened 
just  back  of  the  head.  Professor  Popenoe  concludes 
that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  April  and  May  in  the 
unhealthy  or  dead  wood  in  the  vineyards  or  elsewhere. 
The  larvae  bore  into  the  canes,  forming  cylindrical 
burrows  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  Within  these 
the  grubs  change  to  pupae  and  these  reach  the  beetle 


state  in  the  fall  or  winter  and  remain  through  the 
winter  in  the  burrows.  In  the  spring  the  beetles  eat 
their  way  out,  making  conspicuous  holes  leading  into 
the  burrows.  They  often  bore  into  fruit  and  forest 
trees  for  protection  and  food  and  thus  frequently  do 
serious  injury.  This  habit  of  boring  into  apple  twigs 
has  given  the  insect  its  common  name.  Most  of  the 
injury  to  grape  vines  is  done  by  the  grubs,  and  to  the 
fruit  trees  by  the  beetles.  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
brood  during  the  year.  This  is  a  hard  insect  to  com¬ 
bat.  All  that  can  be  suggested  at  present  is  tb  collect 
and  burn  the  dying  twigs,  caused  by  the  beetles’  bur¬ 
rows,  in  winter,  thus  destroying  the  pests.  Also  the 
diseased  and  dead  vines  and  prunings  in  the  vineyard 
should  be  collected  and  burned,  thus  taking  away  all 
sought  for  breeding  places,  and  if  done  in  the  summer, 
killing  many  grubs.  M.  v.  slingerland. 

Facts  About  Feeding  Hens. 

L.  R.  J.  ,Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — Last  year  I  bought  a  set¬ 
ting  of  Leghorn  eggs.  All  hatched,  and  of  the  chicks  a 
fair  proportion  were  roosters.  These  I  crossed  on  our 
old  stock  of  five  or  six  dozen  hens  of  Plymouth  Rock 
lineage,  and  the  result  is  a  fine  lot  of  200  pullets,  with 
long,  slim  bodies,  mostly  black  or  brown  in  color ;  so 
I  find  myself  at  once  with  the  responsibility  of  a  large 
poultry  raiser,  and  my  ambition  is  to  attend  to  the 
fowls  according  to  the  best  light  of  the  experienced 
breeder.  Of  course,  my  wife  and  I  obtained  much 
well-earned  knowledge  during  the  hatching  season. 
Now  approaches  the  laying  season,  and  I  am  thirsting 
for  further  information.  Hore  are  a  few  questions 
that  are  troubling  me  just  now  :  1.  I  live  in  the  midst 

of  a  large  farm  ;  there  is  unlimited  range.  How  much 
should  I  feed  per  hundred  pullets  of  soft  feed  (bran, 
shorts,  etc.)  and  how  much  of  pure  wheat?  At  this 
time  of  year  should  they  be  fed  two  or  three  times  a 
day  ?  Now  I  find  that  if  I  feed  a  great  deal,  they  stay 
around  the  yard  and  do  net  range  off.  If  I  feed  only 
a  little,  they  range  off.  What  is  the  golden  mean  ? 
Ranging  is  surely  good  for  them,  but  starving  is  not. 
2.  What  should  they  get  occasionally  to  ward  off  dis¬ 
ease  ?  Several  of  my  pullets  have  drooped  around  for 
several  days  and  finally  died.  3.  Is  meat  anything  like 
a  necessity  for  egg  production  ?  Would  it  pay  to  buy 
the  cheapest  grades  of  beef,  say  at  four  or  five  cents 
per  pound,  and  run  it  through  a  sausage  mill  to  pre¬ 
pare  it,  and,  if  so,  how  often  should  it  be  fed?  Is  there 
anything  commercially  prepared  that  will  do  in  place 
of  fresh  meat  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No  one  can  tell  just  how  much  to  feed  a 
given  number  of  pullets  or  hens,  as  different  flocks  of 
the  same  number  will  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of 
food  they  require.  The  best  method  I  have  ever  found 
is  to  feed  no  more  at  a  time  than  will  all  be  eaten 
readily  and  fairly  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  flock. 
Where  soft  feed  is  fed  in  the  morning,  I  would  advise 
feeding  whole  grain  both  at  noon  and  night,  being 
careful  not  to  feed  more  at  noon  than  would  leave  the 
flock  with  a  good  appetite  for  their  supper.  I  would 
always  feed  the  wheat  or  other  whole  grain  scattered 
in  straw  or  other  dry  litter,  so  that  the  flock  must  ex¬ 
ercise  somewhat  while  feeding,  whether  they  have 
range  or  not.  A  range  to  which  a  flock  has  had  free 
access  all  the  season  will  offer  but  little  attraction  for 
them  so  late  in  the  season  as  this,  as  worms,  insects, 
etc.,  have  become  scarce  there.  While  in  some  cases 
a  small  flock  may  find  nearly  sufficient  food  upon  the 
range,  as  a  rule  both  growing  chicks  and  adult  fowls 
will  give  much  better  results  if  fed  regularly  in  quan¬ 
tities  according  to  their  requirements  as  indicated  by 
their  appetites  at  feeding  time. 

2.  I  have  found  that  feeding  nothing  but  sound, 
wholesome  food,  keeping  the  quarters  clean  and  free 
from  vermin,  with  good  care  generally,  are  all  the 
precautions  needed  to  ward  off  disease,  when  proper 
attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  breeding  stock, 
using  none  for  that  purpose  that  had  ever  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease,  or  were  in  any  way  debilitated  or  im¬ 
mature.  I  have  not  given  a  dose  of  medicine  of  any 
kind  to  my  fowls  or  chicks  in  10  years,  and  my  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  is  very  small. 

3.  Yes;  I  consider  the  feeding  of  .meat  of  consider¬ 

able  importance,  not  only  for  egg  production,  but  also 
for  the  proper  and  rapid  growth  of  the  chicks,  for  the 
reason  that  without  its  use  (or  that  of  its  best  substi¬ 
tutes,  skim-milk  or  curd),  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
furnish  a  ration  sufficiently  nitrogenous  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  hen,  and  enable  her  to  lay  a  large 
number  of  eggs,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  made 
up  of  this  substance.  Also  when  moderately  fed  to 
growing  chicks  its  benefits  will  be  seen  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  well-developed,  strong-boned,  muscular  and 
well-feathered  birds.  I  get  better  results  from  feed¬ 
ing  a  little  every  day  rather  than  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  at  longer  intervals.  I  think  the  cheap  pieces  of 
beef  at  four  and  five  cents  per  pound  would  be  a  good 
investment,  provided  they  were  sweet  and  lean,  as 
the  fat  would  produce  just  the  opposite  of  the  result 
desired.  I  would  prepare  the  meat  by  thorough  cook¬ 
ing,  then  chop  or  grind  fine  and  add  it  to  the  soft  feed 
together  with  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled. 
There  are  upon  the  market  several  kinds  of  so-called 
prepared  meat  for  poultry  feeding.  That  put  up  in 
cans  by  the  New  England  Dressed  Meat  and  Wool  Co., 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  only  one  I  have  tried  that  I 
can  recommend.  c.  u.  wyckoff. 
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What  About  the  Old  Team  ? 

E.  B.  W. , Newton,  Ia. — When  we  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  old  team  can  do 
only  one-half  or  three  fourths  of  a  day’s 
work,  we  come  to  a  place  where  various 
interests  seem  to  conflict  with  each  other. 
If  we  were  to  consult  our  financial  inter¬ 
ests  only,  the  team  would  be  sold,  be¬ 
cause  a  team  that  can  do  only  three- 
fourths  of  a  day’s  work  is  not  profitable 
on  a  farm.  Some  farmers,  if  we  are  to 
ju^ge  by  the  teams  they  use,  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this,  but  the  majority  do.  Such  a 
team  is  to  be  classed  along  with  the 
scrub  horse,  unprofitable  to  keep,  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions.  Some  farmers  have  light 
work  which  these  horses  might  do  as  well 
as  better  horses.  Or  the  women  folks  are 
in  need  of  a  trusty  horse,  so  they  can 
come  and  go  when  they  please.  Such 
cases  sometimes  happen  ;  still,  as  a  rule, 
such  horses  are  unprofitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  can  we  bear 
to  have  the  old  team  abused  ?  We  know 
that  if  the  animals  are  sold,  they  will  al¬ 
most  ct  rtainly  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
class  of  men  who  will  have  no  mercy  on 
them.  Because  they  can  be  bought  cheap, 
they  will  work  them  for  all  they  are 
worth,  and  when  they  are  done  for, 
they  will  get  others.  The  old  team  has 
been  very  faithful  to  us,  has  pulled  us 
out  of  many  tough  places,  and  has  been 
willing  to  work  for  us  through  heat  and 
cold,  sunshine  and  rain.  They  like  to 
have  us  around,  and  enjoy  being  petted 
and  eat  apples  out  of  our  hands.  They 
have  always  been  well  fed,  well  stabled 
and  cared  for,  and  we  have  always  taken 
a  pride  in  them,  and  now  how  can  we 
think  of  letting  them  go  into  the  hands 
of  others  when  there  is  even  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  being  mistreated  ? 

First,  we  should  try  to  prevent  such 
cates  arising.  We  know  our  horses  are 
worth  most  on  the  market  when  from 
five  to  nine  years  of  age.  Before  they 
pass  this  limit,  we  should  sell  them  and 
use  the  team  of  colts.  I  believe  most 
emphatically  in  a  farmer  raising  his  own 
horses,  and  the  farmers  are  very  few 
who  will  not  find  it  best  to  keep  at  least 
one  or  two  brood  mares  for  this  purpose 
and  to  have  a  horse  to  sell  occasionally. 
This  being  the  case,  the  farmer  should 
arrange  to  get  his  farm  work  mostly  out 
of  the  young  horses.  It  is  just  what  they 
need  and  makes  them  more  valuable  all 
the  time.  I  know  there  are  many  men — 
and  I  am  one  of  them — who  do  not  enjoy 
handling  colts  all  the  time,  much  pre¬ 
ferring  a  steady  team  ;  but  I  have  never 
found  it  profitable  to  do  the  work  that 
was  easiest  or  that  happened  to  be  most 
agreeable.  Then,  too,  as  spring  is  the 
marketing  time,  and  also  our  busy  period, 
when  a  buyer  comes  we  are  strongly 
tempted  to  sell  him  the  young  horse  and 
keep  on  using  the  steady  team.  We  know 
if  the  old  horses  go,  the  colts  being  soft 
— for  a  while  at  least — will  not  be  able  to 
do  a  full  day’s  work  ;  but  remember  that 
after  a  horse  has  passed  nine  years  of  age, 
his  market  value  steadily  decreases.  Of 
course,  for  many  years  he  will  apparently 
be  just  as  good,  but  we  know  that  for 
every  year  he  lives,  he  has  one  less  year 
ahead  of  him  ;  so,  before  he  passes  nine 
years  of  age,  sell  him.  This  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense,  and  also  it  is  easier  to  part 
with  him,  as  the  affections  are  not  so 
bound  up  in  him  as  they  will  be  after  10 
more  years  of  companionship  and  mutual 
toil.  We  can  also  think  that  he  will 
probably  fall  into  good  hands  and  be  well 
treated  on  account  of  his  value.  It 
can  easijy  be  arranged  that  the  work 
horses  shall  be  young  and  be  put  on  the 
market  before  they  begin  to  fall  in 
value,  and  their  places  can  be  taken  by 


younger  horses.  The  brood  mares  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  or  they  may 
be  kept,  as  they  usually  are  valuable  as 
long  as  they  live. 

But  this  will  dispose  only  of  some  cases 
which  might  otherwise  have  arisen  in 
the  future  and  is  no  help  to  the  man  who 
wants  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  old 
team.  As  before  stated,  some  farmers 
can  find  work  for  them,  and  such  of 
course  should  keep  them.  A  few  others 
can  find  the  right  buyers,  men  who  will 
care  for  them  and  work  them  lightly. 
The  problem  is  solved  for  these  men. 
Others  have  solved  the  difficulty  by  turn¬ 
ing  them  out  to  pasture  in  the  summer, 
carefully  stabling  them  during  winter. 
As  they  need  little  grain,  their  keep  is 
not  costly,  and  really  horses  do  not  live 
a  great  while  after  they  begin  to  break, 
so  they  will  not  long  be  a  burden.  I 
realize  that  there  might  be  cases  which 
could  not  be  solved  in  any  of  these  ways, 
and  if  that  is  so,  I  have  no  remedy  for 
them.  It  is  too  bad  that  our  affections 
become  so  strongly  attached  to  our  faith¬ 
ful  friends  that  we  cannot  dispose  of 
them  to  our  best  advantage.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  our  cows.  When  they  are 
past  their  usefulness  they  go  to  the 
butcher  as  soon  as  they  can  be  fattened. 
We  do  not  let  our  fee.ings  hinder  our  dis¬ 
posal  of  any  other  kind  of  farm  stock, 
and  we  should  try  to  think  of  all  our 
stock  as  simply  chattels.  One  thing  sure, 
the  more  stock  we  have  the  easier  this 
will  be.  Affection  for  dumb  creatures  is 
often  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be 
ridiculous.  We  have  all  seen  examples 
of  this,  but  the  most  common  is  the  care 
bestowed  on  a  worthless  cur  by  an  ap- 
pare.  tly  daft  master,  or,  likely,  mistress. 
One  of  my  neighbors  here  is  feeding  and 
caring  for  and  loving  one  of  the  most 
useless  and  troublesome  dogs  that  ever 
was  a  subject  for  tax. 

Soils  that  Suit  Varieties. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III. — It  is  quite 
likely  I  made  the  mistake  suggested  on 
page  637  ;  but  my  idea  was  that  pastur¬ 
ing  clover  gave  back  to  the  soil  all  that 
was  necessary  to  the  growth  of  corn.  I 
have  always  thought  that  mo3t  varieties 
of  apples,  peaches,  quinces  and  some 
other  fruits  needed  something  else — 
what  I  do  not  know.  Climatic  conditions 
will  not  entirely  account  for  it.  Some 
soils  are  notably  adapted  to  this  variety, 
and  some  to  that,  so  it  would  seem  that 
two  courses  are  open  to  us  :  I,  to  find 
the  variety  to  suit  the  soil,  and,  2,  to 
change  the  soil  to  suit  the  variety. 

That  Black  Strawberry  Bug. 

S.  II.  W.,  Weston,  Mass, — The  experi¬ 
ences  of  J.  W.  B.,  of  S*lem,  Mass.,  with 
the  little  black  beetle  that  eats  the 
leaves  of  the  strawberry  plants,  is  quite 
different  from  mine.  I  have  had  40  years’ 
experience  in  growing  strawberries,  and 
in  that  time  have  had  more  or  less  trou¬ 
ble  with  this  little  pest.  After  trying 
wood  ashes,  sulphur  and  hellebore,  I 
tried  Paris-green  in  light  doses  at  first, 
and  increased  them  until  I  killed  some 
of  the  plants,  but  didn’t  see  any  fewer 
beetles.  The  only  thing  I  found  to  keep 
them  in  check  was  a  brood  of  small 
chickens  the  size  of  robins.  Twenty-five 
of  these  will  keep  them  down  on  one- 
third  of  an  acre.  The  old  hen  should  be 
kept  in  a  coop,  and  the  chicks  be  allowed 
to  run  at  will. 

What  Else  But  Stick? 

J.  F.  B.,  Tunbridge,  Vt. — On  page 
624  the  question  is  asked,  “Why  does 
the  New  England  farmer  stick  to  his 
rocky  farm?”  I  want  to  know  what 
else  on  earth  he  can  do  ?  I  have  one  of 
those  farms  which  I  bought  over  25 
years  ago.  I  have  cleared  it  from  stones 
and  laid  these  in  a  wall.  I  have  im¬ 
proved  the  buildings  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  productiveness  of  the  farm, 
and  to-day,  with  all  my  labor  and  im¬ 
provements,  I  could  not  sell  it  for  as 
much  as  I  paid  for  it  by  half,  and  mine 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  same  fix,  who  bought  in 
war  times  or  at  war  prices.  Our  homes 
yield  us  a  living,  but  the  prices  we  could 


get  for  them  put  into  the  rich  prairie 
land  of  the  West  would  not  do  it.  Our 
farmB  are  rough  and  rocky ;  but  our 
land  is  fertile,  and  we  have  a  fairly  good 
market  for  all  our  products,  ard  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  society  of  Yankee  people 
instead  of  foreigners,  and  really  I  don’t 
see  why  the  New  England  farmer  is  not 
as  well  off  as  his  brother  farmer  in  the 
West  or  South. 

Don’t  Have  an  Old  Horse. 

W.  H.  D.,  Middlebury,  Vt. — I  never 
keep  any  old  horses  on  the  farm,  and 
hence  never  have  to  decide  how  to  treat 
such  animals.  When  a  horse  gets  eight 
or  nine  years  old  I  pell  or  dispose  of  it. 
At  that  age  a  horse  will  bring  nearly  as 
much  as  a  young  one,  and  sometimes 
more.  It  costs  more  to  keep  old  horses, 
and  they  do  not  work  so  fast  as  young 
ones.  I  don’t  think  it  pays  to  keep 
stock  of  any  kind  after  they  commence 
to  go  down  hill. 

A  Bullet  For  the  Old  Horse. 

R.  B.,  Sardinia,  N.  Y. — In  a  late 
Rural  we  are  asked  what  to  do  with  old 
horses.  I  had  a  mare  that  remained  on 
the  farm  until  the  age  of  28,  when  I  got 
a  man  to  shoot  her  in  the  fall  when  she 
could  no  longer  live  on  fresh  green 
grass.  With  scarcely  a  kick  she  died 
from  the  eff:cts  of  the  first  shot.  I  ran 
a  dairy  farm  of  160  acreB  where  I  kept 
28  cows  and  three  horses,  and  she  was 
one  of  the  work  team  during  the  sum¬ 
mers,  and  in  the  winters  she  hauled 
wood  and  logs.  As  I  fail  to  see  any  real 
loss  in  this  plan,  I  think  it  a  good  one, 
much  better  than  to  sell  such  an  animal 
to  some  jockey  for  a  few  dollars  to  lead 
a  miserable  existence  until  death  comes 
to  its  relief. 

Thompson's  Kirly  Prolific  Bed  Raspberry. 

M.  F.  T.,  Rio  Vista,  Va.  —  A  short 
time  ago  I  noticed  in  The  Rural  that 
some  one  inquired  if  some  other  variety 
had  to  be  planted  beside  the  above  variety 
as  a  fertilizer.  It  originated  with  me, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  fail  to  produce 
a  crop,  whether  the  weather  was  wet  or 
dry,  frosty,  or  what  not,  where  all  others 
have  failed.  It  has  always  borne  a  fine 
crop  from  10  days  to  two  weeks  earlier 
than  Cuthbert  or  Brandywine.  This  year 
the  berries  sold  in  our  market  for  15  to 
18  cents  per  pint.  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  best  early  red  berry  yet  introduced. 
Of  course  it  may  not  suit  every  local¬ 
ity  ;  but  late  varieties  have  become  un¬ 
profitable  in  most  sections.  The  King 
red  raspberry,  which  is  a  seedling  from 
it,  is  a  stronger  grower,  and  the  berries 
are  much  larger  and  a  little  brighter  in 
•color,  and  ripen  at  about  the  same  sea¬ 
son.  The  Timbrell  strawberry  is  a  lux¬ 
uriant  grower  and  of  a  beautiful  color. 
The  Marshall,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a 
grand  one,  is  rusting  very  badly  in  the 
same  row.  Rio,  Tennessee,  Prolific,  Cy¬ 
clone,  Clyde  and  Princeton  Chief  have 
beautiful  foliage,  the  last  has  made  a 
row  10  feet  wide  with  a  little  extra  care. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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A  Veteran 


Mr.  Joseph  ISein- 
nicrich,  529  E.  14Gth 
St.,  N.  Y.  City,  in  18G2, 
at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  was  stricken  with 
Typhoid  Fever,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  in 
hospitals,  was  discharg¬ 
ed  as  incurable  with 
(lonsuiuptiou.  He  has 
lately  taken  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  is  in  good  health,  and  cordially  rec- 
omnends  HOOD’S  SAKSAPAK1M.A 
as  a  general  blood  purifier  and  tonic  medi¬ 
cine,  especially  to  his  comrades  in  the  G.  A.  K. 

HOOD’S  PlLLS  are  hand  made,  and  are  per¬ 
fect  in  composition,  proportion  and  appearance. 


Jos.  Heinmerieh. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  188  Keade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receiver  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pboduck,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Perfect  Baby  Health 

ought  to 
mean  glow¬ 
ing  health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and  robust 
health  in  the 
years  to 
come.  When  we  see  in  children 
tendencies  to  weakness,  we  know 
they  are  missing  the  life  of  food 
taken.  This  loss  is  overcome  by 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  with  Hypophos- 
phites,  a  fat-food  that  builds  up 
appetite  and  produces  flesh  at  a 
rate  that  appears  magical. 

Almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 


Brder  Your  Winter’s  Supply  of 

—Fine  Gilt-Edge  Celery  by  tie 
Cl  C  ■  y  •  case  (five  or  ten  dozen),  100  or 
1,000  .  25  cents  per  dozen.  Special  price  on  large  lots 


/*k  in  ]  n  it  —1,000  bushels  Yellow  Globe 
IllUnbi  Danvers,  extra  quality.  Sam¬ 
ple  barrel  (three  bushels)  f.  o.  b  ,  $2  50. 


Cabbage. 


—Winter  Cabbage  by  the 
ton  or  hundred.  Address 
VV.  P.  THORNTON, 
Driftwood  Celery  Gardens.  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA 

^STEELWIND 

MILL 

New  in  Principle 
Beautiful  it. 
Appearance, 
Powerful  in  Operation 

Contains  covered  Interna)  Gear 
Uneqnaled  In  the  line  of  Pnmpfns  Wi .  S 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  tavseti^e 
Uon.jjso  Columbia  Ste«i  IkAR-  ?fteS  * 
sy«oa  T orhist  Will  l&mtgi  :»*t 
MM  Bens**? » JP©iro«  A  A.HyFujii'!  «■ 
Tank,  and  Spray  Pnrnyfy  Snur  v 
aai  tr  oH Liwt.  aievn  W Ki-t. 

log  Cztrsir«<.  Ate  Write  for c'r -■ t,  0 

MAST,  F00S  &  CO,,  SPRINGFIELD  0 

'834.  Established  39  Year*. -1893. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HAILADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

fl. S. WIND  EN6INE& PUMP  CO. 

in  fitvel  Si..  SiTAVU.  ILL 


™  STA  . 
COIL  SPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT; 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  c 


weight  on  hor*eT  Worth  twice  the  oost  for  ooaveo-C/) 
ienct  in  hitching  up.  Agent*  wanted.  Circular*  free. 
Order  sample.  Price,  |1.50.  State  right*  for  *ale.  ^ 


THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  C0.~ 
Decatur.  111. 


PAINTroofs 

Op  AON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  lattfour  or flv* 
timet  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  iron  work.  Senator 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Cbucible  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


INGLESIDE 


Highly  improved  farm 
of  381)  acres—  2.0  culti¬ 
vated,  balance  wood¬ 
lands,  mostly  original  growth.  Large  proportion  of 
rich  river  bottoms  aosoluiely  inexhaustible;  land 
all  level  and  smooth;  nohllls;  In  fire  neart;  adapted 
to  grain,  grass,  fruit  and  vegetab.es;  alllenced  and 
running  water  in  every  field.  Residence  In  large 
grove  cl  trees.  Ample  outbuildings;  large  orchard; 
near  two  railroads;  climate  eminently  healthy  the 
entire  year.  Cneap  labor;  good  home  markets; 
hunting  and  fishing  unexcelled.  Box  282,  Ljnch- 
burg,  Va. 


WIFE 


SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
,,■■1.  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
d'lOBtiys  a  $05.  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
vJIZSewing  Machine;  perfect  working, rel¬ 
iable, finely  finished, adapted  to  light  and 
heavy  work, with  a  complete  set  of  the 

latest  improved  attachments  free. Each 

machine  guaranteed  for  5 years.  Buy  dir¬ 
ect  from  our  factory ,and  save  dealers  and 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Full  treatise  on  Improved  method**,  yield*,  pro- 
At.,  and  price*  Free.  AMERICAN  MFC.  CO. 
ltox  18.  WAYNESBORO,  FA. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

Do  Strawberries  Need  Nitroeen? 

J.  G  ,  Ohio. — I  am  not  a  professional 
strawberry  grower,  as  I  raise  only  ber¬ 
ries  for  myself,  and  two  other  families, 
and  so  I’m  not  competent  to  give  advice, 
but  I  have  the  greatest  of  success  in 
berry  gro  vth  by  ft  rtilizing  the  berry 
beds  with  hen  manure.  As  soon  as  the 
berries  are  all  picked  we  at  once  mow 
off  the  tops,  clean  up  the  beds,  thin  out 
the  older  plants,  and  then  sprinkle  on  a 
liberal  dressing  of  hen  manure.  My  hens 
are  fed  all  the  oat  dust  they  will  eat,  so 
that  the  manure  quickly  dries  out,  and 
is  broken  down  easily.  When  the  beds 
are  frozen  in  early  winter,  they  are  fairly 
well  mulched  with  straw  ;  a  good  many 
forest  leaves  handy  by  being  first 
worked  in  and  among  the  hills,  and  the 
thrift  of  the  strawberries  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  is  a  “sight  to  behold,”  not  only  in 
growth,  but  in  fine,  well-developed  ber¬ 
ries;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  finer 
Haverlands  and  Wilsons  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe.  By  using  this  form  of  fertilizer 
and  clean  straw  for  mulch,  which  is  not 
removed  until  after  fruiting,  the  labor 
of  attending  the  berries  is  but  a  trifle  in 
compar  son  to  the  “  benefits  received.” 

Variety  In  Peach  Varieties. 

W.  F.  Massey,  North  Carolina  Ex- 
pebimknt  Station. — I  was  rather  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Lyon  on  the  peach 
question.  If  these  gentlemen  had  been 
accustomed  to  eating  ripe  peaches — thor¬ 
oughly  ripened  on  the  trees — in  the  great 
peach  sections  of  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  I  think  they  would  have  expressed 
a  different  opinion.  Yellow  peaches  as 
a  rule  always  outsell — or  did  when  I 
knew  the  market — the  white-fleshed  ones 
in  Baltimo.  e.  The  best  of  the  yellow- 
fleshed  peaches  have  a  sprightly,  mincy, 
j  nicy  character  that  most  white  fleshed 
peaches  of  the  freestone  sorts  lack.  Any 
one  eating  a  well-grown  and  perfectly 
ripe  Crawford’s  Late,  Reeves’s  Favorite, 
or  Susquehanna,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
soon  decide  in  favor  of  yellow  fruit,  while 
a  Smock  would  be  set  down  as  far  inferior, 
though  its  dry,  firm  flesh  makes  it  popu¬ 
lar  with  canners.  Then,  too,  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well  ripened  Wilkins  Heath 
peach  or  an  Oldmixon  cling  is  finer  than 
a  freestone  peach.  Still  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  taste,  and  some  per¬ 
sons  like  a  dry,  mealy  peach  and  they 
would  take  the  white  freestones  and  the 
yellow  Smock  freestone. 


During  April  of  last  year  we  received, 
through  a  friend,  a  plant  of  Childs’s  All 
Summer  raspberry.  Mr.  Childs  (John 
Ljwis)  in  his  1893  catalogue,  says  of 
this  :  “  We  purchased  this  wonderful 
berry  three  years  ago  from  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Stowe,  of  Idaho.  Her  plants  were  sent 
from  California,  but  the  stock  came 
originally  from  Mexico.  Its  points  of 
merit  are  many  and  startling.  It  is  an 
everbearer,  commencing  to  ripen  its 
large  berries  in  July  and  continuing 
until  killed  by  frost.  The  plants  are 
strong  and  vigorous  *  *  *  standing 
erect  without  support.  In  hardiness 
nothing  can  surpass  it.  It  also  endures 
the  heat  of  tropical  summers,”  etc.,  etc. 

It  has  been  about  10  years  since  we 
have  grown  Belle  de  Fontenay  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  but,  from  our  remem¬ 
brance  of  it,  there  is  no  material  differ¬ 
ence  between  it  and  the  All  Summer  of 
Mr.  Childs.  Belle  de  Fontenay  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  of  the  red  autumn¬ 
bearing  varieties.  It  is  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  (if  its  overabundance  of  suckers 
are  destroyed),  though  its  late  berries 
are  usually  imperfect  and  crumbly.  It 
originated  in  France. 

Is  The  R  N.-Y.  right  or  wrong  in  its 
opinion  that  the  All  Summer  and  Fon¬ 
tenay  are  the  same  ?  Few  things  are 
more  tantalizing  to  fruit  growers  than  to 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  buying 


and  cultivating  high-priced  novelties 
only  to  find  out  after  several  years  of 
care  that  the  novelty  is  confined  to  the 
name. 

While  all  of  our  friends  know  of  the 
merits  of  the  old  verbena  as  a  bedding 
plant,  all  of  them  may  not  know  of  the 
improved  strains  that  have  of  late  years 
been  introduced  by  seedsmen  : 

One  of  these  improved  strains  origi¬ 
nated  with  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  who 
were  kind  enough  to  send  125  plants  to 
the  Rural  Grounds  last  spring.  All  grew 
thriftily,  and  the  bed — 15  by  10  feet — has 
been  a  mass  of  the  most  brilliant  colored 
bloom.  The  “trusses”  are  very  large 
and  the  individual  flowers  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter,  though  the  soil  of  the  bed  is 
not  rich  and  the  drought  has  been  of 
rare  severity.  The  bed  was  watered  by 
hand  but  twice.  The  foliage  has  re¬ 
mained  green  and  healthy,  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  colors — in  great  variety — have  been 
a  beautiful  and  refreshing  sight  without 
any  rest  or  let  up.  Even  now  (Septem 
ber  27)  after  several  light  frosts,  they  are 
as  vivid  as  in  early  summer.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  that  weakness  or  disease 
in  these  plants  that  20  years  ago  brought 
to  a  premature  close  the  verbena  rage 
of  those  days,  The  strain  is  known  as 
“  Henderson’s  Mammoth.” 

Prof.  Bailey,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Garden  and  Forest,  writing  from 
the  World’s  Fair,  says  it  is  evident  from 
a  general  study  of  the  plum  exhibits  that 
Lombard  is  more  commonly  grown  in 
the  East  than  any  other  variety.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  poor  quality  of  this  plum, 
this  popularity  is  to  be  regretted.  The 
fruit  is  liable  to  rot,  though  the  tree 
bears  well. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  among  the  first  in  this 
country  to  try  Simon’s  plum.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  tree  to  make  it  valuable 
ornamentally  considered,  and  the  fruit 
was  undersized  and  of  a  rank,  peachy 
flavor  as  objectionable  as  foxiness  in  a 
grape.  Prof.  Bailey  says  that  these 
plums  have  been  sent  to  the  Fair  from  a 
wide  range  of  country — from  Canada  to 
Oregon.  He  sayg  that  while  this  plum  is 
often  bitter  and  acerb,  most  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  on  exhibition  have  been  nearly 
free  from  these  qualities,  and  enormous 
and  bright-colored  samples  from  Oregon 
were  “perfectly  delicious.” 

We  are  glad  to  have  so  good  a  straw¬ 
berry  authority  as  Matthew  Crawford 
confirm  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  of  the 
Timbrell.  He  regards  it  as  entitled  to 
the  first  place  among  the  lists  of  to-day. 
He  says  it  has  no  weak  points.  “  It  is 
very  large,  fine,  firm  and  of  excellent 
quality.” 

P.  P  Deherain  concludes  from  experi¬ 
ments  he  has  made  that  autumn  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  may  be  prejudicial  on 
account  of  its  promoting  the  active  for¬ 
mation  of  nitrates  which  will  be  largely 
washed  out  of  the  soil  by  the  winter 
rains.  On  the  other  hand,  thorough  pul¬ 
verization  of  the  soil  at  seeding  time  will 
tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrates  so 
essential  to  the  growing  plants. 

Buy  a  few  plants  of  the  Columbus 
gooseberry.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the 
best  variety  yet  offered  in  this  country, 
or  for  those  parts  of  it  where  the  goose¬ 
berry  thrives.  Industry  mildews  where 
the  Columbus  is  mildew-proof. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  who  has  popularized 
the  Sweet  Botan  under  the  name  of 
Abundance,  says  that  the  Burbank,  an¬ 
other  Japan  plum,  is  superior  to  the 
Abundance  in  quality  and  color. 

The  Carman  Potato. — We  have  been 
shown  a  letter  from  Edward  L.  Coy,  the 
distinguished  potato  grower  and  origin¬ 
ator,  of  West  Hebron.  N.  Y.,  to  the  seeds¬ 
man  for  whom  he  is  growing  the  Carman 
potato  (R.  N.-Y.  No.  1)  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  gratifying  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
people  with  whom  the  variety  originated. 
He  says : 

In  order  to  make  the  seed  go  Just  as  far  as  possible, 
I  cut  to  single  eyes.  They  made  the  most  luxuriant 


growth  I  ever  saw  from  so  little  Beed.  This  variety 
Is  proving  to  be  an  enormous  producer  of  very  hand¬ 
some  tubers.  Its  table  quality  cannot  be  excelled.  They 
grow  very  large.  In  fact  there  are  scarcely  any 
small  ones  among  those  I  shall  have  this  year.  In 
my  opinion  this  new  potato  will  make  a  great  sensation 
among  growers  as  soon  as  its  enormous  productiveness, 
as  well  as  its  superior  table  qualities  are  known. 

The  italics  are  ours.  It  will  be  seen 
that 'Mr.  Coy’s  estimate  of  this  variety 
fully  supports  all  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
claimed  for  it  as  raised  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

The  Crimson  clover  (T.  incarnatum), 
sown  August  28,  is  now  about  two  inches 
high,  entirely  covering  the  ground  with 
its  bright  intensely  green  leaves.  The 
experiment  is  :  Will  this  clover,  sown  so 
late,  stand  the  winter  ? 

We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glas 
tonbury,  Conn.  : 

Our  strongest  claim  for  the  Crosbey  peach  la  the 
frost-proof  character  of  Its  fruit  buds,  which  has 
enabled  it  to  fruit  for  the  past  11  successive  years  In 
New  England,  many  times  when  all  other  varieties 
fal  ed  entirely.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  It  Is  of  superior  color  and 
of  extra  s  *eet  and  de'lclous  flavor  for  a  yellow  va¬ 
riety— a  contrast  to  the  sour  Crawfords  and  others  of 


If  you  name  Thu  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


SOMETHING  UNUSUAL, 
as  a  medicine,  is 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery. 
And,  because  of 
that,  there’s  some¬ 
thing  unusual  in 
tho  way  of  selling 
it.  Where  every 
other  medicine  of 
its  kind  only  prom¬ 
ises,  this  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  If  it  ever 
fails  to  benefit  or  cure,  you  havo  your  money 
back. 

It’s  the  only  guaranteed  remedy  for  every 
disease  caused  by  a  disordered  liver  or  im¬ 
pure  blood.  Dyspepsia,  Biliousness,  the 
most  stubborn  Skin,  Scalp  and  Scrofulous 
affections,  even  Consumption  ( or  Lung- 
scrofula)  in  its  earlies  stages,  all  are  cured 
by  it. 

It  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  rouses 
every  organ  into  healthful  action ;  and  re¬ 
stores  strength  and  vigor.  In  building  up 
both  flesh  and  strength  of  pale,  puny,  Scrof¬ 
ulous  children,  or  to  invigorate  and  brace 
up  the  system  after  “  Grippe,”  pneumonia, 
fevers,  and  other  prostrating  acute  diseases, 
nothing  can  equal  the  “Discovery.” 

You  pay  only  for  the  good  you  get. 


that  class.  To  prove  Its  s  ze,  color  and  quality,  we 
send  you  a  few  samples  by  express  (September  19.) 
Notice  the  extremely  small  pit.  To  show  the  com¬ 
parative  size  of  the  pit.  we  lnclcse  one  taken  from 
an  average- sized  Late  Crawford.  Just  now  we  are 
busy  marketing  l  500  baskets  of  fruit  dally.  Peaches 
this  year  are  of  extra  color  and  quality,  but  the  great 
storms  of  three  weeks  ago  ruined  many  trees  and 
blew  8,000  or  10  0C0  baskets  of  fruit  down  Into  the  mud, 
a  total  loss. 

The  peaches  were  received  in  perfect 
condition.  The  average  size  was  2 M 
inches  in  diameter.  The  pits  are  cer¬ 
tainly  remarkably  small  for  so  large  a 
peach,  measuring  \%  inch  by  1  inch 
across,  while  the  pit  of  Late  Crawford 
measured  1%  in  length  by  114  in  width. 
They  were  beautifully  colored  specimens, 
and  in  quality  as  stated  by  the  Hales. 

Abstracts. 

- Henry  Van  Dyke  via  The  Outlook: 

Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 

If  he  would  make  his  record  true  : 

To  think  without tonfuslon  clearly; 

To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 

To  trust  In  God  and  Heaven  securely. 

- H.  W.  Mabie,  in  The  Outlook  : 

“Wealth  is  made  respectable  by  the 
tribute  it  pays  to  art,  literature  and  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  growing  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  rich  men  to  these 
higher  interests  of  society  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  facts  of  our  present 
condition.  ” 

- Lawson  Valentine  :  “  All  the  Lord 

gives  us  is  opportunity  ;  we  are  to  do  the 
rest.” 

- Garden  and  Forest:  “  September 

9  was  California  Day,  and  the  California 
people  gave  away  about  six  car-loads  of 
fruit.  A  large  platfc  rm  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  State  building,  upon  which 
peaches,  grapes,  plums,  pears. and  oranges 
were  piled  in  profusion,  and  were  given 
without  stint  to  the  crowds.  California 
has  from  the  first  shown  a  liberality  in 
her  displays  at  the  fair  which  should  put 
many  of  the  older  States  to  shame.” 


The  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Hoise  Blanket  question  is  G/p, 
That  mark  has  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance  on  a  horse  blanket  that  the 
seal  of  the  government  has  on  a 
gold  certificate — it’s  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  value.  &/p  Horse 
Blankets  are  made  with  a  special 
view  to  strength,  durability,  and 
comfort  for  the  horse.  Once  you 
get  a  E/a  Blanket  you  will  not 
need  another  for  many  years ;  per¬ 
haps  not  for  a  life  time — your 
horse  will  last  longer,  too.  Ask 
the  dealer  for  a  5/a  and  be  sure 
the  trade  mark  is  in  plain  sight. 

Made  only  by 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


- New  England  Farmer:  “  Back  of 

the  success  of  every  good  man  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  good  woman  ;  that’s  a 
truism,  but  back  of  the  success  of  every 
business  woman  is  the  inefficiency  of 
some  man.” 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shlpme.it  In 
carload  lots,  direct  Irom  our  stoiehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  nags,  fr  m  our  storehouse  In 
New  York  We  guarantee  al  ashes  snloped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  un.eached,  arid  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  t  tne  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
quality  Of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them  Send 
tor  our  prices,  circulars  snd  other  Information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ALLISON.  STROUP  A  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St  .  New  Ycrk. 


- Life  :  “  The  country  can  get  along 

without  the  Senate  much  better  than  the 
Senate  can  get  along  without  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

- Home  Journal:  “It  is  a  bad  sign 

when  a  son  fe:  rs  his  father.” 

- Vermont  Watchman:  “What  good 

is  it  to  any  man  to  be  praised  beyond  his 
merits  ?  If  he  has  good  sense  he  knows 
it,  and  feels  ashamed,  rather  than  elated. 
A  fair  recognition  of  good  work  is  all 
right.  Honest  criticism  is  worth  more 
to  all  of  us  than  senseless  praise.” 

- The  Century  :  “  The  simple  truth 

is,  that  silver  has  ceased  to  be  a  precious 
metal,  and  nothing  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  can  do  to  restore  it  to  its 
lost  position  will  affect  it  a  particle.  It 
is  a  victim  pf  the  laws  of  nature.” 


nrrn  DflTATnCQ  Why  n'fc  <)r<ler  your  Heed 

pr  tU  ^UlfllUiU  Potatoes  now  and  avoid  all 
delavs  next  spring.  New  Queen  Minister,  American 
Wonder.  Rural  New-Yorker  No  2.  $2  50  per  parrel. 
Early  Northern,  $6  00.  Second  size,  e  xcept  Early 
Northern,  *1.75  Co  d  stock  and  u o  d  measure. 

PARKER  BRISTOL,  Wynant-ki  1,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  ftDAD£<£  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  UnHrCi#  alogue,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

“  SAWS  DOWN 
TREES. 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 
from  5  toil  cords  dolly.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  liko 
a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it  than 
two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  73,000  in  use.  We  also 
make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot  saw.  First 
order  .retires  agency  FOLDING  SAWING  M  A- 
C1I1NE.CO.,  «4T  to  1449  S.  Jefferson  8t.,  ChieuKo,  111, 

J3T  Please  mention  this  paper. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
oflice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY ,  OCTOBER  14,  1893. 


All  communications  intended  for  E.  S.  Carman 
should,  from  now  until  spring,  be  addressed  to  No.  5 
West  83nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  * 

“My  land  is  too  stony,”  says  the  New  England 
farmer.  “I  cannot  use  improved  machinery  on  it, 
and  hence  I  cannot  compete  with  the  West.”  That 
may  be  so  when  you  speak  of  grain,  but  hens,  sheep 
and  Jersey  cows  move  by  means  of  machinery  that  is 
toughened  and  oiled  by  stepping  about  these  stony 
pastures.  *  # 

An  English  advertisement  calls  for  “  500  knackers 
worn  out  and  fat  and  fleshy.’-  A  “knacker”  is  not 
only  one  who  sells  horse  meat,  but  a  worn-out  and 
“  bunged-up  ”  horse  as  well.  These  “knackers”  are 
said  to  be  for  export  to  Germany,  where  horse  flesh  is 
regularly  sold  for  human  consumption.  In  Berlin  it 
is  stated  that  8,182  carcasses  of  horses  were  sold  in 
the  butchers’  shops  last  year,  and  the  consumption  is 
rapidly  increasing.  #  * 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  just  bought  3,000 
acres  of  land  near  the  lake  front  at  Ashtabula,  O.,  with 
the  design  of  erecting  a  steel  plant  capable  of  turning 
out  2,000  tons  a  day.  This  octopus  has  for  years  been 
sp.eadingits  constrictive  tentacles  around  numerous 
large  industries  throughout  the  country,  and  now  it 
appears  to  be  intent  on  binding  the  land  with  fetters 
of  steel.  The  shrewd  financiers  at  the  head  of  it, 
however,  appear  to  have  no  apprehensions  of  the 
future  of  the  iron  business,  no  matter  what  party  may 
arrange  the  next  tariff. 

*  * 

When  the  people  of  New  York  city  pay  their  taxes 
at  the  time  fixed  by  the  law  they  get  a  rebat.'-  of 
interest  from  the  date  of  payment  to  December  1  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum.  October  2  was 
the  first  day  on  which  the  taxes  for  1893  could  be  paid. 
The  receipts  for  that  day  amounted  to  $4,690,574 — the 
largest  sum  ever  received  in  a  single  day,  and  nearly 
$1,000,000  more  than  the  first  day’s  receipts  last  year. 
Isn’t  this  influx  of  taxes  convincing  proof  that  “  hard 
times”  have  not  affected  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Gotham’s  tax  payers  ? 

*  * 

There  are  probably  a  good  many  farmers  who,  like 
our  Missouri  friend  (page  685),  have  been  swept  into 
poultry  keeping.  Starting  with  a  few  choice  birds, 
their  interest  in  the  business  grew  as  their  flocks  of 
improved  layers  began  to  increase.  Now  they  realize 
that  it  is  only  half  the  business  to  produce  the  hens. 
It  takes  two  more  crosses — one  with  Prof.  Care  and 
one  with  Dr.  Experience — to  get  the  eggs.  Now  we 
want  notes  of  comparison  from  these  men.  What  are 
you  doing  to  make  the  hens  lay,  and  why?  You  won’t 
lose  anything  by  telling  ;  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  start  somebody  up  to  tell  the  very  thing  you  want 
to  know.  *  * 

Every  auvumn  for  a  number  of  years  the  R.  W.  & 
O.  R.  R.  has  run  a  special  excursion  at  largely  reduced 
rates  to  this  city.  Many  farmers  throughout  northern 
New  York  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  come  with  their  families  for  a  few  days  of  sightsee¬ 
ing  in  the  metropolis,  and  incidentally  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  of  needed  articles  at  the  lower  prices  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  mammoth  dry  goods  and  clothing  em¬ 
poriums.  It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  a  number  of 
them.  The  muscles  have  been  relaxed  after  the 
arduous  summer’s  labors.  The  dust  of  toil  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  travel.  New  ideas  have  been 
gained.  Unfan  iliar  scenes  have  been  visited.  Knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  acquired.  The  wits  have  been  sharp¬ 
ened,  and  a  broader  outlook  upon  life  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  away  from  the 
familiar  scenes  for  a  few  days  ;  to  get  out  of  the  old 
ruts,  and  to  see  something  of  the  great  city  about 
wliich  so  much  is  heard,  but  so  little  is  really  known. 
The  latest  excursion  of  this  character  arrived  on  Tues¬ 
day  night  and  Wednesday  morning  and  the  city’s  pop¬ 
ulation  was  increased  by  4,000  souls.  From  the  Mayor 


they  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  from  all  a 
hearty  welcome.  *  # 

TnE  latest  and  most  trustworthy  report  about  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  were  stripped  of  all  their 
meager  holdings  in  the  Beaufort,  S  C  ,  region,  by  the 
hurricane  at  the  end  of  August,  has  just  been  made 
by  the  R^ed  Cross  Society.  It  is  heartrending  in  the 
number  of  deaths  recorded  and  the  extent  of  the 
losses  announced.  No  fewer  than  30,000  persons  in 
that  section  will  need  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered 
by  charity  until  next  spring.  Such  a  report  from  so 
trustworthy  a  source  should  meet  with  a  generous 
response  from  the  kind-hearted  in  all  parts  of  the 
CDuntry  in  this  pitiable  emergency. 

#  * 

The  R  N.-Y.’s  friend  and  contributor,  Miss  S.  A. 
Little,  has  been  nominated  for  School  Commissioner 
by  the  Republicans  of  Se  leca  County,  N.  Y.  As  she 
says:  “  This  is  a  genuine  case  of  the  office  seeking  the 
(wo)man.”  A  more  fitting  nomination  could  hardly 
have  been  thought  of.  Here  is  a  business-like  and 
educated  woman  with  clear  and  sound  ideas  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  school  management.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
progress  when  such  women  are  brought  before  the 
people  as  candidates.  Women  ought  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  school  affairs.  The  R  N.-Y. 
stands  by  its  friends.  We  suggest  to  our  readers  in 
Seneca  County  that  they  will  have  to  travel  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  before  finding  a  better  School  Commissioner 
than  Miss  Little.  #  # 

Weeds  probably  get  all  the  agricultural  dignity 
they  are  likely  to  from  the  discussion  on  page  684. 
There  are  cases  it  appears  where  weeds  actually  bene¬ 
fit  the  soil.  While  this  is  so,  let  no  man  “hug  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul”  that  he  is  helping  him¬ 
self  and  his  land  by  letting  the  weeds  grow  among  a 
serviceable  crop.  The  only  place  for  a  weed  is  on  soil 
so  poor  that  nothing  better  will  grow  there.  Suppose 
the  difference  between  a  crop  of  rag-weeds  and  a  crop 
of  oats  or  rye  be  one  bag  of  fertilizer.  How  many  farm¬ 
ers  will  say  that  the  rag-weeds  are  cheaper  because 
they  save  the  cost  of  plowing,  fertilizing  and  harvest¬ 
ing  ?  Not  many,  you  will  say,  and  yet  that  is  more 
sensible  than  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer  and  then  let  the 
weeds  make  use  of  it. 

#  # 

• 

The  State  of  New  York  has  done  more  for  her 
women,  in  the  way  of  female  suffrage,  than  any  other  in 
the  Union  has  done  for  hers — even  Wyoming  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  Next  month  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  the 
very  highest  light  of  citizenship.  They  can  vote  for 
delegates  to  the  Convention  about  to  be  held  to  revise 
the  State  Constitution,  and  they  may  be  even  nomi¬ 
nated  as  delegates  themselves.  Never  before  has 
such  power  been  exercised  by  women  in  any  Stats  in 
the  Union.  They  are  also  entitled  to  vote  for  school 
commissioners  and  to  serve  as  such,  and  for  some  years 
they  have  enjoyed  the  right  to  vote  for  school  officers. 
If  the  women  of  the  Empire  State  boldly  do  their 
duty  at  the  polls  next  month,  who  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  a  law  will  soon  be  passed  entitling  them  to 
vote  at  every  election  held  in  the  foremost  State  of 
this  mighty  Republic  ?  *  * 

A  malt  house  in  western  New  York  is  reported  to 
have  started  up  the  season’s  business  by  malting 
wheat.  We  are  not  told  as  to  the  use  to  which  the 
wheat  is  to  be  put,  but  we  suppose  that  it  will  go  the 
way  of  all  malt.  Thus  is  another  of  the  food  grains 
prostituted  to  a  base  use.  To  be  sure,  the  production 
of  whisky  from  wheat  is  not  a  new  thing,  but,  with 
the  growing  demand  for  beer,  and  the  comparatively 
high  price  of  barley,  it  seems  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
list  of  grains  from  which  to  make  the  foaming  liquid. 
Beer  may  be  made  from  any  malted  grain,  but  here¬ 
tofore  barley  has  afforded  the  principal  material. 
Some  conscientious  farmers  have  refused  to  grow  bar¬ 
ley  because  this  was  its  chief  use,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  more  would  stop  growing  wheat  for 
this  or  other  reasons.  The  supply  might  be  reduced, 
and  the  price  advanced  so  that  it  would  be  unprofit¬ 
able  to  put  it  to  such  ignoble  use. 

*  * 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  use  plaster  in 
the  stable  and  on  the  manure.  Science  has  convinced 
them  that  this  pract  ce  pays  because  they  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  ammonia.  Nitrogen  costs  a  good 
deal  of  money,*  and  the  thoughtful  man  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  means  of  saving  it.  But  what  else 
does  the  plaster  do  besides  getting  the  ammonia  into 
a  fix  ?  It  supplies  nothing  but  lime,  a  substance  that 
your  soil  may  not  need  a*;  all.  The  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  must  be  supplied  in  addition.  You  can 
hardly  supply  phosphoric  acid  in  such  form  that  you 
will  not  als_>  supply  lime  enough  for  ordinary  soils. 
Now  if  a  substance  can  be  found  that  will  do  all  that 
plaster  does  in  the  way  of  fixing  the  ammonia  and 
also  supply  potash,  why  not  use  that?  Such  a  sub¬ 


stance  is  kainit.  On  page  082  we  are  told  all  about 
the  action  of  this  substance.  You  will  see  that  it  not 
only  acts  like  a  policeman  to  arrest  ammonia,  but  it 
contributes  a  partner  to  work  with  him.  Of  course 
such  a  worker  costs  more  than  plaster,  but  when  one 
does  the  work  of  two,  are  not  its  services  more  valuable? 
#  * 

An  interesting  case  of  wide  importance  to  horse 
owners  and  others  was  tried  the  other  day  before  the 
Superior  Court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  defendant  had 
hired  a  team  on  the  written  agreement  that  on  one 
day’s  notice  he  would  return  them  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  received.  While  they  were  in  his  possession 
one  of  them  died  ;  thereupon  the  plaintiff  brought  suit 
to  recover  $175,  the  alleged  value  of  the  dead  animal, 
claiming  that  the  defendant’s  contract  to  return  it  in 
the  condition  in  which  he  took  it  was  unconditional, 
and  therefore  that  he  was  not  excused  from  returning 
it  on  any  plea  whatever.  The  Courts  have  laid  down 
the  general  rule  that  anybody  who  enters  into  an  ab¬ 
solute  contract  to  do  what  is  not  impossible  or  unlaw¬ 
ful  at  the  time  of  agreement,  must  observe  its  terms 
unless  the  performance  of  it  has  become  illegal  or  he 
is  prevented  by  the  other  p  i  rty.  The  Buffalo  Court, 
however,  held  that  the  parties  to  the  contract  before 
it  did  not  intend  that  the  defendant  should  return  the 
horse  unless  it  continued  to  exist,  and,  as  it  had  died 
from  natural  causes  for  which  the  hirer  was  in  no  way 
responsible,  he  could  not  be  held  liable  for  damages. 
The  question  here  involved  is  of  far  reaching  import¬ 
ance  and  affects  many  other  interests  besides  those  of 
horse  owners.  #  # 

BREVITIES. 

My  nane  li  He  A.  Basin  ess  Hen;  I  net  upon  my  legs 
To  make  an  argument  against  the  tariff  on  my  eggs. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  try  their  best  to  make  me  lean; 

Full  well  I  know  my  owner's  ways  are  mighty  small  and  mean. 

The  tariff  that  1  growl  about  gives  loss  and  pain  Immense, 

1  have  no  use  for  any  tear  If  It’s  on  common  sense 
I  want  a  house  clean,  warm  and  dry — a  laboratory  fair 
Wnere  I  can  manufacture  eggs  -not  out  of  frosty  air. 

But  out  of  sweet  and  wholesome  food,  pure  water  and  good  lime. 

Just  do  your  duty  partner  Man,  I’ll  back  you  every  time. 

Tne  tariff  that  1  growl  about  lets  cold  and  vermin  In, 

And  makes  us  go  without  our  meals  and  drives  us  to  the  sin 
Of  packing  what  should  go  for  eggs  between  our  skin  and  bones, 

And  dulls  the  cackle  In  our  throat  and  freezes  up  Its  tones. 

1  want  free  trade  In  warmth  and  food— In  common  sense  and  care 
Then  I  will  shell  my  duty  out  and  make  my  owner  stare 
To  see  the  way  I  pay  his  debts;  on  this  platform  1  stand. 

1  sign  myself  A.  Business  Hen— yours  truly  to  command. 

On,  saves  toll. 

Don’t  husk  any  nubbins. 

Don’t  put  new  blood  into  old  ewes. 

Don't  sharpen  your  wits  on  a  steal. 

What  about  that  weed  discussion? 

Thk  *‘  average  ”  egg  has  no  one  to  aver  its  age. 

You  probably  buy  your”  oleo  ’’  In  baker’s  stuff. 

Mu.  Woodward  sees  no  harm  In  a  Dorset’s  horn. 

How  much  time  do  you  allow  for  milking  one  cow  ? 

The  human  ‘’brick”  Is  not  “made  of  common  clay.’ 

The  “shortening  ”  lengthens  the  digestion  of  the  pie. 

A  hoad  to  be  scaled  high  should  have  low-grade  hills. 

An  equitable  discussion— when  both  quit  able  to  renew  It. 

Better  feed  the  old  farm  horse  a  bullet  than  sell  him  Into  slavery  I 
IN  British  Columbia  a  local  name  for  the  flerci  horsefly  Is  "bull¬ 
dog.” 

The  trouble  with  the  great  talker  Is  that  he  has  no  time  left  for 
great  thinking. 

Ouk  Pennsylvania  friend  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  answers  to 
his  peach  orchard  question. 

Too  many  wives  are  stepmothers  to  their  own  children;  that  Is,  the 
children  step  right  over  them. 

“  A  word  of  mouih  ”  Is  nothing  but  wind.  We  want  to  know  the 
motive  that  makes  the  wind  blow. 

MR.  Newton,  page  695,  finds  that  frost-bitten  grass  and  a  sharp 
north  wind  will  soon  dry  up  a  cow. 

Those  Urst  page  pictures  show  more  of  the  advantages  of  using 
Dorset  blood  than  any  book  yet  printed. 

A  Leghorn  chicken,  the  size  of  a  robin,  is  the  second  best  lLsectl- 
clde  on  legs.  The  best  Is  a  young  Guinea. 

Strange— Isn’t  It?  when  a  man  will  sell  a  faithful  old  horse  because 
he  “can’t  afford  to  keep  It”  and  continue  to  feed  a  worthless  dog? 

I  like  to  see  the  farmer  who  finds  time  to  do  the  acts  that  pleaBe; 
who  seems  to  say,  his  whole  life  through— amen!  To  life’s  amenities. 

The  man  who  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  Insubordination 
and  a  fair  difference  of  opinion  has  no  business  to  head  any  business. 

How  many  R.  N  -Y.  readers  grow  tobacco  for  making  their  own 
Insecticides?  A  friend  as  far  north  as  British  Columbia  has  succeeded 
In  doing  It. 

The  best  record  of  machine  digging  of  potatoes  that  we  know  of  Is 
2,388  bushels  in  10J^  hours.  How  many  hours  of  manual  labor  would 
that  mean  ? 

If  de-horn  means  to  cut  off  a  horn,  de-mean  should  represent  one's 
condition  after  some  of  the  meanness  has  been  cutoff.  Yet  when  a 
man  demeans  himself,  he  is  meaner  than  ever. 

OUR  Vermont  friend,  page  680,  does  not  propose  to  have  any  old 
horses  to  mourn  over.  Get  the  price  for  their  prime  Is  his  motto;  and 
don’t  go  down  hill  with  them.  Some  of  us  could  not  do  that. 

Can  you  tell  how  many  slices  of  bread  my  family  of  live  ought  to 
eat  for  supper?  No,  because  people  vary  in  their  bread-eating  capac¬ 
ity.  They  will  eat  till  they  are  supplied.  The  same  with  hens.  How 
can  you  tell  how  much  grain  100  will  eat? 

You  take  these  saddened  people— In  the  race  of  life  belated,  by 
carrying  some  heavy  load— suppose  that  they  had  waited  until  the 
water  in  their  plans  had  been  evaporated— then  up  among  the  higher 
ranks  their  names  might  have  been  slated. 

We  have  told  In  these  columns  of  a  workman  who  persisted  in  get¬ 
ting  drunk  In  spite  of  ail  efforts  to  keep  liquor  away  from  him.  He 
actually  became  drunk  on  a  bottle  of  well-known  “  Stomach  Bitters.” 
Recently  we  saw  an  analysis  of  this  stuff.  It  contains  39  per  cent  of 
alcohol.  Such  “  Bitters  ’  certainly  bite  like  an  adder. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Alabama  has  just  bought  2,500  acres  of  well- 
watered  land  containing  plenty  of  red  clay,  and  is 
going  to  set  her  convicts  at  work  farming,  brick¬ 
making,  etc.,  instead  of  leasing  them  out,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  mine  operators  and  private  employers.  The 
latter  has  been  a  disgraceful  system,  subject  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  abuses.  Little  need  of  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
however,  to  foretell  that  the  creditable  innovation 
will  soon  encounter  virulent  protests  from  aggrieved 
and  wrathful  representatives  of  “  organized  labor.” 

tit 

Talk  about  high-priced  eggs,  indeed !  Do  you 
think  those  of  extinct  feathered  monstrosities  alone 
bring  startling  figures  ?  Why,  among  living  birds  a 
well-marked  set  of  the  red-winged  grosbeak  are 
worth  anywhere  between  $1,500  and  $2,000!  At  a 
recent  London  sale  of  zoological  rarities,  two  fine 
specimens  of  golden  eagle  eggs  brought  $75,  and  one 
egg  of  the  swallow-tailed  kite  $15.  As  long  ago  as 
1830,  a  set  of  two  eggs  of  the  Pallas  sand  grouse,  an 
Asiatic  species,  were  bid  up  at  auction  in  the  British 
Metropolis  to  $G00.  When  you  talk  of  high  prices  for 
fowl  fruit,  please  remember  these. 

X  i  i 

An  English  farmer  was  recently  arrested  for  selling 
milk  below  the  legal  standard.  The  milk  furnished 
contained  from  six  to  eight  per  cent  more  water  than 
it  should.  The  defense  was  that  the  milk  was  not 
adulterated,  but  that  it  was  sold  just  as  it  came  from 
the  cow.  To  prove  this  statement  the  farmer  had  the 
cows  milked  in  the  presence  of  a  chemist,  who  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  milk  at  once.  It  showed  the  same  surplus 
of  water.  The  j  ndge  dismissed  the  case  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  State  could  only  prevent  the  man  from 
watering  the  milk  ;  it  could  not  punish  the  cows  for 
not  putting  more  fat  in  it.  In  this  country  the  law 
holds  that  milk  must  reach  a  certain  grade  to  be  legal. 
If  a  farmer’s  cows  cannot  reach  that  grade,  he  must 
get  others  that  will. 

From  statistics  in  this  and  other  countries,  it  appears 
that  the  necessity  or  distaste  for  agricultural  pursuits 
is  steadily  tending  in  a  direction  unfavorable  to  them. 
I  rom  the  last  census  reports  it  appears  that  in  this 
country  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  in  proportion  to  those  employed  in  other  gain¬ 
ful  occupations,  and  the  last  census  of  England  and 
Wales  shows  that  the  total  number  of  both  sexes 
engaged  in  agriculture,  which  was  1,153,544  in  1871, 
and  1,091,941  in  1881,  was  only  980,278  in  1891,  showing 
a  total  decrease  of  173,271  in  20  years  in  spite  of  tne 
large  increase  in  the  general  population.  The  same 
process  is  observable  in  all  other  European  countries. 
Agriculture  is  both  necessary  and  honorable,  but  in 
this  age  of  rapid  acquisition  and  keen  excitement  it 
appears  to  be  losing  some  of  its  attractions. 

X  X  X 

The  Republic  oi  Switzerland  has  made  the  most 
notable  advance  in  the  powers  of  the  average  voter. 
In  case  certain  private  citizens  do  not  approve 
of  legislation  before  the  national  congress,  they  have 
the  right  to  obtain  a  vote  of  the  people  which  vote 
shall  be  final.  That  is,  when  50,000  persons  petition 
the  Swiss  legislature  for  the  chance  to  vote  on  any 
proposition,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 
For  example,  if  a  certain  number  of  American  citizens 
should  sign  petitions  in  favor  of  a  vote  on  the  silver 
question,  the  whole  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
people,  and  their  majority  would  be  final.  The  first 
question  brought  in  this  way  before  the  Swiss  people 
was  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  killing  cattle.  The 
Jews  will  not  put  an  animal  out  of  its  pain  before  its 
throat  is  cut.  The  vote  was  on  the  proposition  that 
the  slaughter  of  animals  that  had  not  been  previously 
stunned  should  be  prohibited  throughout  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  this  was  carried  by  195,000  votes  to  120,000. 

t  X  X 

Matrimonial. — Refined  and  cultivated  young  lady,  living  unhap¬ 
pily  with  her  guardian,  a  good  housekeeper,  fond  of  country  life,  and 
worth  130,000,  wishes  to  correspond  with  some  honorable  agriculturist 
or  stock  raiser  who  Is  matrimonially  Inclined.  No  attention  will  be 
paid  to  answers  unless  the  writers  contemplate  Immediate  matrimony. 
State  age  and  religion.  Inclose  picture,  If  convenient.  Address,  Box 
9,  Niagara  Falls  Centre,  Ontario,  Canada. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  above  “reading  notice” 
appeared  in  a  large  number  of  papers  which  appeal 
to  rural  readers  throughout  the  country.  Niagara 
balls  Centre  is  just  across  the  Niagara  River,  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  Box  9,  was  hired  by  “  Ed  Moore,”  alias  W.  C. 
Woodward,  who  put  up  on  the  American  side  at 
Fiiagara  Falls.  Answers  to  the  alluring  advertisement 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  averaging 
from  25  to  35  per  day.  On  every  alternate  day  Wood¬ 
ward  called  for  his  mail,  brought  it  across  the  bridge, 
wrote  the  answers  in  a  neat  feminine  hand  and  signed 
“Marion  Reed,”  and  then  crossed  the  river  and  mailed 
them.  They  told  how  Marion  was  imprisoned  by  a 


cruel  guardian  who  was  likely  to  poison  her  for  her 
fortune,  and  she  suggested  that  if  the  “  stock  raiser” 
or  ‘honorable  agriculturist”  wrote  again  he  should 
send  her  the  price  of  her  car  fare  to  a  place  of 
rendezvous  which  he  was  to  appoint.  A  short  time 
ago  complaints  came  to  the  post-master  at  Niagara 
Falls  Centre  fro  n  deluded  victims  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  from  Maine  to  California,  and  the 
States  to  the  Gulf.  They  had  all  forwarded  remit¬ 
tances  to  the  heiress,  who  never  returned  even 
“thanks.”  Over  150  letters  were  seized  with  Wood¬ 
ward  at  his  lodgings  and  these  were  only  a  tithe  of  all 
he  had  received,  as  he  had  destroyed  the  rest.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  Marion  Reed  the  rascal  must  have 
cleared  several  thousand  dollars,  and  his  victims  have 
no  redress  for,  having  used  the  Canadian  mails,  he  is 
not  technically  guilty  of  any  offense  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  Could  a  20-fathom 
plummet-line  sound  the  depth  of  your  sympathy  for 
those  lovelorn  “honorable  agriculturists”  and  “stock 
raisers”  so  bamboozled  in  their  aspirations  for  unso¬ 
phisticated  Marion  and  her  $30,000  ? 

X  t  t. 

A  bill  now  before  the  Lower  House  of  Congress 
provides  for  the  annexation  of  the  Territory  of  Utah 
to  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  present  condition  of  the 
latter  seems  a  disgrace  to  our  system  of  government. 
It  has  two  members  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
one  Representative  in  the  House,  yet  its  population  in 
1890  was  only  45, 701,  and  for  years  it  has  been  steadily 
decreasing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of 
Utah  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  amounting  to  207,- 
905  in  1890,  or  more  than  four  times  that  of  Nevada. 
It  has  probably  reached  250,000  by  the  present  time, 
and  if  annexed  to  Nevada,  the  State  would  always  be 
sure  to  have  a  population  large  enough  to  justify  the 
prerogatives  of  Statehood.  Of  course,  the  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  measure  would  be  the  danger  lest  the 
State  should  be  politically  Mormonizad,  but  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  Utah  must  cease  to  be  a 
Territory,  and  sufficient  constitutional  precautions 
against  Mormon  domination  should  be  provided  before 
definite  action  is  taken  in  the  matter. 

X  i  i 

Jars  are  fast  growing  to  be  regarded  with  anti- 
Chinese  odium  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  During  the  rush 
of  the  hop-picking  season  the  white  laborers  have 
been  warning  off  alike  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
even  Indians,  though  the  latter  have  shown  greater 
“staying”  powers  than  the  other  two  nationalities. 
As  the  crop  has  to  be  gathered  within  a  brief  period 
and  sufficient  white  help  is  seldom  obtainable,  the 
growers  both  in  California  and  Oregon,  have,  many  of 
them,  been  bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  conduct  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  white 
pickers,  especially  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  had 
contracted  for  Chinese,  Japanese  or  Indian  workmen. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  driving  their  rivals  away 
at  the  busiest  season,  the  whites  have  frequently 
demanded  exorbitant  wages  for  their  own  services 
and  having  command  of  the  labor  market,  have  gener¬ 
ally  succeeded  in  their  extortion.  Just  now  Pacific 
coast  hop  and  grape  growers,  having  felt  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  white  laborers  during  the  current  harvest,  are 
devising  means  to  avoid  or  minimize  their  extortions 
next  year.  XXX 

At  last  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
and  the  Armour  Packing  Company  are  likely  to  “  lock 
horns  ”  in  fierce  litigation  anent  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  or  that  form  of  it  known  as  “  Silver  Churn 
Butterine.”  The  law  passed  by  the  legislature  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  prohibiting  the  sale  or  manufacture  of 
oleo,  or  any  other  imitation  of  dairy  products  within 
the  State  lines,  has  been  sustained  by  the  State  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  no  doubt  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  find  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  State.  Since  January  1  the  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  has  secured  the  conviction  of  39  dealers  in 
bogus  butter  under  the  criminal  laws,  and  gained  four 
civil  convictions,  and  12  other  cases  are  now  pending 
before  the  Courts.  Armour’s  butterine  is  made  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  company  pays  an  internal 
revenue  tax  of  two  cents  per  pound  ;  and  a  manufact¬ 
urer’s  license  of  $000  there,  and  an  internal  revenue 
license  of  $400  wherever  an  agency  is  established.  It 
claims  to  sell  the  stuff  only  as  butterine,  properly 
labeled  and  branded  and  only  in  the  “original  pack¬ 
ages,”  and  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  wholesome  article, 
which  the  concern  is  legally  justified  in  selling  in 
that  way.  The  wholesale  price  ranges  from  17  to  20 
cents  per  pound  ;  but  canvassing  agents  get  special 
terms  as  low  as  14  cents.  The  Dairy  Commissioner 
declares  that  he  has  been  “  going  slow,’’  but  that  he 
is  now  ready  to  prosecute  to  conviction,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  carry  the  case  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  ;  and  what  wideawake  dairyman,  careful  con¬ 
sumer  or  honest  citizen  will  fail  to  wish  him  success  ? 


A  bill  now  before  the  United  States  Senate  provides 
that  Congress  shall  enact  laws  to  protect  from  robbers 
trains  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  do  this, 
under  the  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
empowers  it  to  “  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,”  but  in  practice  the  exercise  of  such  right 
seems  to  be  inadvisable.  The  design  evidently  was 
to  give  the  General  Government  power  to  prevent  any 
of  the  several  State  governments  from  enact:ng  laws 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  commerce  of  any 
other  State  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  inas¬ 
much  as  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  trains  may  be  run  from  State  to 
State,  it  has  also  the  power  of  legislating  to  protect 
inter-State  trains  while  they  are  in  a  particular  State 
whose  functions  are  being  exercised  to  the  same  end. 
All  the  States  have  laws  protecting  property  in  transit, 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  never  disputed  their 
rights  to  enact  and  enforce  such  laws.  If,  however, 
by  the  passage  of  trains  from  one  State  to  another  the 
danger  of  robbery  is  increased  or  any  State  is  unable 
to  deal  with  the  matter,  then  Congress  is  likely  to  step 
in.  Hence  a  majority  of  the  Senators,  without  regard  to 
party  lines,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
Federal  control  in  this  direction. 

tit 

The  close  of  every  summer,  characterized  by  long- 
continued  spells  of  hot  weather,  is  sure  to  witness 
several  outbreaks  of  forest  fires  in  the  timbered 
States,  especially  in  the  West.  Last  year  Michigan 
suffered  severely  ;  this  season  the  trouble  has  stricken 
Wisconsin,  and  towns  and  hamlets,  as  well  as  isolated 
farm  houses  shrouded  in  forest  growth,  have  met 
with  distress  and  disaster.  Thoroughly  dried  by  the 
torrid  summer,  the  trees  burn  like  tinder,  and  the 
flames  travel  before  the  wind  with  a  fury  which  all 
ordinary  means  of  fire-fighting  are  powerless  to  check. 
Near  settlements  the  heat  is  often  so  intense  as  to 
drive  away  the  inhabitants  before  the  flames  actually 
take  possession.  The  man  who  takes  up  his  abode  in  a 
forest  takes  the  same  kind  of  inevitable  risk  as  he  who 
settles  down  in  a  country  liable  to  cyclones  and  earth¬ 
quakes.  Still  in  many  cases  a  good  deal  of  the  loss  is 
due  to  neglect  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  pre¬ 
cautions.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  induce 
people  living  in  wooded  settlements,  or  even  in  saw¬ 
mill  towns,  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  clearings 
around  them,  and  to  choose  a  favorable  time  to  burn 
a  belt  of  dry  grass  or  under-brush  ready  to  be  ignited 
by  a  spark  and  spread  destruction  abroad  with  ap¬ 
palling  speed.  It’s  a  trifle  hard  to  feel  proper  sym¬ 
pathy  with  people  who  thus  invite  disaster  by  their 
own  carelessness.  .  .  , 

XXX 

Readers  of  agricultural  papers  hear  not  a  little 
about  the  work  and  hardships  to  which  country 
children  are  subject  from  turning  the  grindstone  to 
driving  the  mowing  machine ;  how  often  does  one 
hear  of  the  toils  and  troubles  of  children  in  towns  and 
cities  ?  In  1880  the  number  of  wage-earning  children 
under  10  amounted,  in  this  country,  to  1,118,250,  and 
it  is  now  estimated  that  the  number  is  not  less 
than  2,000,000,  and  the  proportion  of  children  to 
adults  engaged  in  our  multitudinous  industries  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  for  the  openings  for  their  employ¬ 
ment  are  multiplied  with  every  fresh  invention  and 
improvement  in  old  devices.  The  child  in  the  work¬ 
shop  or  factory  is  exposed  to  four  forms  of  danger 
from  which  the  country  child  is  for  the  most  part  ex¬ 
empt,  namely,  accidental  death,  mutilation,  perma¬ 
nent  ill  health,  and  vitiated  morals,  and,  alas  !  often 
the  most  fortunate  child  is  the  one  who  meets  the 
finality  of  the  first  of  these  four.  In  case  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  complaints  of  accidents  to  children  at  factories, 
how  often  is  heard  the  officials’  complaint  about  the 
carelessness  of  children  !  Isn’t  such  a  charge  an  aggra¬ 
vation  rather  than  an  excuse  for  the  hardship  of  set¬ 
ting  the  little  ones  to  work  when  they  should  be  at 
study  or  play  ?  Are  not  children  lobbed  of  one  of  their 
chief  prerogatives  when  they  are  made  care-taking 
little  men  and  women  among  the  roar,  whirl  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  machinery  ?  XXX 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  have  had  many  Inquiries  from  farmers  who  want  to  know  whero 
they  can  get  feed,  bran,  etc.,  in  car-loads  and  smaller  lots.  In  answer 
we  would  refer  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Cutter  &  Bailey,  143 
Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  In  this  paper.  A  letter  addressed  as 
above  will  bring  full  Information,  samples  and  prices. 

We  are  using  the  Diamond  Balance  churn  In  the  home  dairy,  and 
prefer  It  to  the  other  makes  we  have  heretofore  used.  It  is  easily 
operated,  easily  and  quickly  cleaned,  and  the  butter  comes  In  satis¬ 
factory  shape.  Both  milk  and  butter  are  easily  removed  from  It.  It 
is  made  by  the  Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Middle  Gran¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Many  farmers  feed  whole  grain  simply  because  they  have  no 
means  of  grinding  It  at  home,  and  don’t  feel  that  they  have  the  lima 
to  cart  it  to  a  mill.  Thare  is  more  economy,  however.  In  ground  feed, 
and  the  eqalpmant  of  no  farm  Is  complete  without  Its  own  feed  mill. 
The  Star  mill  is  said  to  grind  from  12  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  and  Is 
sold  on  trial.  The  Star  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Lexington,  O.,  will 
send  particulars. 


THE  JOVIAL,  GENERAL-PURPOSE  POTATO. 

I'm  a  careless  potato,  and  care  not  a  pin 
How  Into  existence  I  came. 

If  they  planted  me  drill-wise  or  dibbled  me  In, 

To  me  ’tls  exactly  the  same. 

The  bean  and  the  pea  may  more  loftily  tower, 

But  I  care  not  a  button  for  them; 

Detlance  I  nod  with  my  beautiful  flower, 

When  the  eaith  is  hoed  up  to  my  stem. 

THIS  jolly  and  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  our 
table  seems  to  possess  all  the  attributes  of  a 
true  American — independent,  energetic,  robust;  push¬ 
ing  its  way  through  all  obstacles;  responding  most 
kindly  to  civilization  and  its  attendant  cultivation, 
yet  quite  able  to  look  out  for  itself  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Its  use  as  an  article  of  diet  is  probably  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  that  of  any  other  vegetable  produced ; 
owing  doubtless  to  its  lack  of  peculiarity  of  ta9te  and 
its  starchy  property,  which  gives  it  much  the  quality 
of  flour  and  prevents  its  growing  unpalatable  by  con¬ 
stant  use. 

The  potato  seems  to  have  been  found  first  in  the 
mountains  of  South  America  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Quito,  and  it  is  still  growing  wild  both  in  Peru  and 
Chili.  From  here  it  was  introduced  into  Spain.  It 
found  its  way  to  England,  however,  by  a  different 
route,  being  brought  from  Santa  F6  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  1565.  Its  first  introduction  inti  Ireland 
was  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  possessed 
large  estates  in  that  country  near  Cork.  So  kindly 
dio  it  take  to  the  country,  and  the  people  to  it,  that 
the  failure  of  the  crop,  as  evidenced  by  the  fatal  year 
of  1848,  means  famine,  pestilence  and  death  to  thou¬ 
sands. 

The  foliage  of  the  potato  is  regarded  as  poisonous  : 
but  this  dangerous  property  does  not  exist  in  care¬ 
fully  grown  and  protected  tubers.  Of  the  300  varie¬ 
ties  now  developed,  the  kinds  most  esteemed  in  Eng¬ 
land  do  not  succeed  so  well  here,  while  American 
varieties  were  not  considered  worthy  of  cultivation 
there  until,  without  name  or  origin  being  given,  some 
were  tried  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  awarded  first-class  certificates. 

The  potato  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  and  other 
early  English  writers  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
sweet  potato — a  plant  belonging  to  the  convolvulus 
family.  This  was  among  the  presents  Columbus  car¬ 
ried  to  Isabella  on  his  return  from  the  New  World. 
It  was  also  in  cultivation  in  China  and  the  East  in 
very  early  times. 

No  other  vegetable  save  the  potato  can  be  used  in 
every  course  of  a  well-ordered  dinner,  from  soup, 
through  fish,  meat,  vegetables,  entrees,  salads  and 
dessert.  The  following  menu  will  prove  my  asser¬ 
tion,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  the  same  will  be 
found  both  reliable  and  gastronomically  successful. 

Potato  Soup. — Boil  and  mash  six  good-sized  pota¬ 
toes.  Add  while  hot  half  a  cupful  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  a  quart  of  scalded  milk.  Strain 
and  again  heat.  Serve  with  croutons. 

Scalloped  Potato  and  Codfish.— One  pint  bowlful 
of  codfish  picked  up  fine,  one  pint  bowlful  of  mashed 
potato,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  three  cupfuls  of  milk, 
half  a  cupful  of  butter,  two  rolled  crackers;  mix 
thoroughly,  place  in  a  buttered  pudding  dish.  Beat 
one  egg,  add  a  little  milk  and  rolled  crackers,  spread 
over  the  top  of  the  dish  and  bake  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  a  hot  oven — covering  during  the  first  half 
hour. 

Old  English  Roast  Beef  and  Potatoes. — Select  a 
large  rib  roast,  third  and  fourth  ribs  preferred.  Salt 
and  pepper,  place  in  a  dripping-pan  with  a  teacupful 
of  hot  water  dashed  over  it,  and  put  at  once  in  a  very 
hot  oven  ;  baste  often.  About  an  hour  before  serving, 
remove  the  pan  from  the  oven,  and  place  around  the 
beef  a  dozen  or  more  potatoes  peeled  and  cut  in  halves. 
Spr  nkle  with  salt  and,  if  the  meat  is  not  very  fat,  put 
a  few  bits  of  suet  over  the  potatoes.  Return  quickly 
to  the  oven  and  keep  a  steady,  hot  fire,  basting  meat 
and  potatoes xif ten  with  the  juices  of  the  meat.  When 
done  the  potatoes  will  be  mealy  and  of  a  light,  golden 
brown.  Once  this  is  tried,  potatoes  served  in  any  other 
way  with  roast  beef  will  seem  “  flat,  stale  and  un¬ 
profitable.” 

Scalloped  Potatoes. — Pare  and  slice  potatoes  thin, 
and  drop  in  cold  water  for  a  half  hour.  Shake  through 
a  colander,  and  having  buttered  a  pudding-dish,  place 
a  layer  of  potatoes  on  the  bottom.  Over  this  sprinkle 
salt  and  pepper,  dust  with  flour  and  scatter  bits  of 
butter.  Then  place  another  layer  of  potato  prepared 
as  before,  and  do  this  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full. 
Cover  with  hot  milk  or  cream.  Bake  an  hour  covered, 
then  brown. 

Potato  Croquettes. — To  three  cupfuls  of  mashed 
potato  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  two 


eggs  well  beaten,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pepper.  Make  into  cakes,  roll  in  egg  and 
powdered  cracker,  and  fry  a  light  brown  in  hot  lard. 

Canadian  Potato  Cakes. — Mash  fine  a  dozen  boiled 
potatoes ;  add  salt,  pepper,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Mix  and  roll  into  a 
sheet  half  an  inch  thick.  Cut  into  rounds  and  bake 
like  cakes  on  a  hot  greased  griddle  on  top  of  the  stove, 
or  in  a  buttered  dripping-pan  in  a  hot  oven  for  five 
minutes.  Serve  very  hot. 

Dakota  Potatoes. — Peel,  wash  and  slice  very  thin, 
a  dozen  mealy  potatoes.  Have  ready  a  spider  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  or  drippings  very  hot.  Put  in 
the  sliced  potato  and  about  a  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Salt,  cover  and  cook  over  a  moderate  fire,  slipping  a 
knife  under  occasionally  to  see  that  it  does  not  scorch. 
When  done  the  potato  will  turn  out  white,  tender  and 
delicious. 

The  careful  housewife  recognizing  the  waste  in 
peeling  small  potatoes  to  cook  with  larger  ones,  sorts 
them  out  to  utilize  in  salads.  In  this  way,  “small 
potatoes”  though  usually  synonymous  with  insignifi¬ 
cance,  become  of  importance  when  converted  into  the 
ever-popular  summer  dish. 

Potato  Salad. — Boil  the  potatoes  with  their  jackets 
on,  and  while  still  warm,  peel  carefully  and  slice  thin. 
Peel  and  chop  fine  a  sour  apple,  two  onions,  a  small 
cucumber  and  a  radish,  and  mix  carefully  with  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  salad  bowl.  Over  this  pour  a  dressing. 
Garnish  with  lettuce  leaves  and  slices  of  beet  or 
lemon.  Set  on  ice  until  ready  to  serve. 

Dessert. — Sweet  Potato  Pie. — Boil  five  or  six 
medium-sized,  mealy  sweet  potatoes  until  just  tender 
— no  more.  When  quite  cold,  mash  and  add  to  them 
one  cupful  of  white  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  melted 
butter,  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg  and 
one  lemon — juice  and  grated  rind.  Beat  all  together 
until  very  light,  and  bake  in  open  crust.  When  done, 
cover  with  meringue  made  of  the  beaten  whites  and  a 
half  cupful  of  sugar.  Return  to  oven  and  brown. 

EMMA  P.  TELFORD. 


LITERATURE  AT  HOME. 

OW  I  pity  a  boy  who  is  told  to  study  the  books 
he  uses  in  school  when  he  asks  for  another 
kind.  The  best  of  our  text  books  are  mere  outlines, 
mere  drill  books,  and  reading  in  them  is  to  a  child 
like  eating  straw.  In  the  higher  books  there  is  more 
and  longer  straw.  To  do  the  most  good  these  books 
must  be  supplemented  by  other  reading  matter. 
Reading  good  literature  puts  us  into  the  society  of 
the  grandest  and  best  people  with  whom  God  has 
blessed  this  world.  Good  writers  always  have  a 
deeper  insight  and  finer  and  richer  emotions,  and  put 
their  very  souls  into  their  books.  Teach  children  to 
love  good  books  and  there  will  be  little  for  them  to 
admire  in  the  conversation  in  the  corner  grocery, 
the  circle  of  gossip  or  trashy  novels 

The  necessary  literature  should  be  provided  at 
home.  The  following  books  are  designed  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  list  has  been  prepared  with  great  care. 
There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  any  of  them.  The 
dearest  is  only  40  cents  : 

Classics  for  children — Gulliver’s  Travels,  ^Esop’s 
Fables,  Kingsley’s  Water  Babies,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Hans  Andersen’s  Tales,  Kingsley’s  Greek  Heroes, 
Irving’s  Sketch  Book,  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Ulysses,  Plutarch’s  Lives.  History — 
Dodge’s  Stories  of  American  History,  Eggleston’s 
Primary  History,  Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers,  Johon- 
net’s  Stories  of  Our  Country,  Mara  Pratt’s  Historical 
Readers.  Geography  —  Mary  Hall’s  Geographical 
Readers,  World  at  Home,  six  numbers  (Nos.  1  and  2 
for  little  ones),  Phillips’  Geographical  Reader,  Aunt 
Martha’s  Corner  Cupboard.  Science — Seaside  and 
Wayside,  Abbott’s  A  Naturalist’s  Walks  Around 
Home,  John  Burrough’s  Winter  Sunshine. 

LAWSON  G.  DIETRICH. 


AMERICAN  FRIED  CAKES. 

NI)ER  this  heading,  we  find  in  the  English  Farm 
and  Home  directions  for  several  varieties.  Per¬ 
haps  they  will  be  better  for  having  crossed  the  water. 
A  simple  and  perfectly  trustworthy  rule  for  fried 
cakes  and  crullers  calls  for  a  pint  of  cold  milk,  three 
eggs,  two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  half  a  cupful 
of  butter,  an  even  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  heaping 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a  dough  as  soft  as  you  can  handle.  Mix  the 
sugar  and  butter  together,  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten, 
to  tne  milk,  and  add  this  mixture  to  the  butter  and 
sugar.  Add  about  four  cupfuls  of  flour,  through 


which  the  baking  powder  has  been  sifted.  Beat  in  a 
little  more  flour  to  make  as  stiff  a  batter  as  you  can 
stir,  like  a  soft  dough.  Now  flour  a  board,  turn  the 
dough  out  on  it,  dredge  a  little  flour  over  it  and  roll 
it  out.  Cut  it  into  circular  cakes,  give  each  one  a 
twist,  and  fry  about  six  or  eight  minutes  in  hot  fat. 
Doughnuts  require  10  minutes,  but  crullers  cook 
sooner.  The  old-fashioned  rule  for  “  ocly-koeks,  ” 
which  dates  back  over  100  years,  calls  for  a  cupful  of 
butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  two 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  home-made  yeast,  an  even  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Scald  the  milk,  pour  it  over  the  butter  and 
sugar,  which  should  have  been  mixed  to  a  cream. 
When  it  is  lukewarm,  add  flour  enough  to  make  a  bat¬ 
ter  as  stiff  as  you  can  stir  it,  the  two  eggs,  beaten 
well,  and  the  salt.  Beat  the  batter  till  it  blisters. 
Cover  it  up  closely  with  a  thin  layer  of  flour,  and 
then  with  a  cloth  to  keep  out  the  air.  Let  it  rise 
overnight.  In  the  morning  knead  it  up,  and  let  it 
rise  from  six  to  eight  hours  longer.  Then  roll  it  out 
till  it  is  about  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  it  in  circular 
cakes  about  two  inches  across.  Put  a  raisin,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  any  preserve  you  fancy  in  the  center  of 
each  doughnut  as  you  cut  it  out.  When  all  the  dough¬ 
nuts  are  cut  out,  those  which  were  first  cut  will  have 
risen  enough  to  be  ready  to  fry.  Have  the  fat  hot 
enough  to  brown  a  piece  of  bread  almost  instantly 
when  dropped  into  it.  Fry  the  doughnuts  in  this  fat 
10  minutes,  as  they  brown  on  one  side.  When  they 
are  done,  drain  them  out  on  brown  paper  to  absorb 
the  fat,  roll  them  in  powdered  sugar  and  lay  them  in 
a  broad,  shallow  pan  to  cool.  Have  a  frying-pot 
large  enough  to  cook  a  dozen  doughnuts  at  a  time, 
remembering  that  they  rise  to  double  their  original 
proportions.  _ 

A  LITTLE  TEACHER. 

HREE  children,  two  girls  of  ten  and  six  years 
respectively,  and  a  boy  a  year  old,  might  have 
been  seen  one  bright  winter  morning  in  a  lonely, 
little,  unfinished  farmhouse  in  Wisconsin.  It  was 
Saturday,  and  the  mother  had  planned  a  good  day’s 
work  while  the  girls  were  home  from  school.  As  she 
busied  herself  with  the  breakfast  table,  the  younger 
girl  said. 

“  Mamma,  I’ll  wipe  the  dishes  if  you  will  let  me  take 
baby  upstairs  afterwards.” 

Baby  understood,  and  a  fat,  baby  finger  pointed  to 
the  stairway — forbidden  fruit  to  him — and  the  little 
fellow  said,  “  Eh  ?  ’  wish  a  rising  inflection. 

After  the  last  dish  was  in  the  pantry,  the  little  girl 
opened  the  door,  and  with  much  laughing  chatter  the 
baby  climbed  the  stairs,  closely  followed  by  his  careful 
sister.  They  went  into  the  girls’  room  and  the  mother 
listened  till  the  door  was  shut  behind  them.  As  she 
worked  she  heard  the  hum  of  childish  voices  and  the 
patter,  patter  of  baby  feet. 

Presently  her  work  called  her  upstairs,  and  this  is 
what  she  saw  :  the  motherly  little  girl  sat  in  her  low 
rocking-chair  with  her  pret  >ousbox  of  “pretty  things  ’ 
— cards,  little  books,  etc. — in  her  lap,  and  the  baby  by 
her  side. 

“  Why,  daughter!”  exclaimed  the  mother,  “you  were 
always  so  careful  of  these  things  ” 

“  Yes,  mamma,  but  he’s  never  once  torn  one.  Now 
see  him  !”  And  spreading  out  a  number  of  the  cards, 
she  said,  “  Where  is  baby’s  horse  ?” 

Instantly  the  chubby  fingers  picked  up  the  pictured 
horse,  and  the  little  lips  curled  themselves  up  to  say, 
“Ho’.” 

“  Now  put  it  with  the  rest,”  said  the  little  teacher, 
and  the  short  legs  trotted  to  the  window  where  he  had 
already  carried  quite  a  big  pile. 

“  He  knows  the  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  bossies,  too, 
mamma.  See  !  Where’s  baby’s  pretty  posies  ?”  The 
bright  eyes  saw  the  gay  red  flowers  and  he  patted  the 
card  lovingly. 

The  mother  went  down  to  her  work  again  cheered 
and  rested.  This  day  was  only  a  fair  sample  of  that 
little  home  “kindergarten.”  The  baby  boy  learned 
every  day.  Papa  said  of  the  two,  “One  hand  washes 
the  other.  She  has  something  pleasant  to  do,  and  he 
has  some  one  to  look  after  him.”  mrs.  l.  h.  n. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Buttermilk  Pie  is  made  by  substituting 
buttermilk  for  sweet  milk  in  custard  pie; 
to  the  writer  it  is  much  more  appetizing. 

j.  H. 

Spiced  Ham  steak. — Cut  as  thick  as  a 
fresh  steak  and  broil.  Have  butter  and 
pepper  in  your  platter,  place  the  steak 
on  it  and  turn,  then  serve.  This  is 
good.  w. 

Biscuit  and  Cream. — Some  cold  evening, 
make  a  big  pan  of  hot  biscuits  by  any 
preferred  recipe,  and  pass  with  them  a 
bowl  of  well-salted  cream.  No  dish  is 
more  warmly  welcomed  at  our  table,  but 
I  have  never  eaten  it  or  heard  of  it  else¬ 
where.  g.  M.  K. 

To  Strengthen  Pasteboard  Boxes  —  Every - 
bedy  uses  pasteboard  boxes,  and  every 
one  has  been  annoyed  by  their  coming 
to  pieces  and  spilling  the  contents  at 
most  inopportune  times.  To  prevent 
this,  I  paste  strips  of  cotton  cloth  over 
the  corners  and  then  paper  the  whole 
with  wall  paper  within  and  without. 

H.  H. 

Some  Uses  for  Soap. — In  hand  sewing, 
if  the  work  is  stiff  and  hard,  rubbing 
soap  on  one’s  needle  and  fingers  will  be 
found  very  helpful.  A  thin-edged  piece  of 
white  soap  is  much  better  than  chalk  for 
marking  fine  lines  on  cloth  to  cut  by. 
Some  one  recently  suggested  soda  for 
scouring  the  tea  stains  from  cups,  but  if 
they  are  washed  carefully  with  soap, 
there  will  never  be  any  stains.  j  H.  c. 

Celery  In  Soup. — You  can  use  a  little 
celery  and  it  is  good  ;  much,  and  it  is 
better,  if  the  white  celery  is  available. 
The  green  leaves  and  trimmings  are 
good  to  use  in  soups,  but  one  must  use 
only  a  little — perhaps  one  large  leaf  to 
a  soup.  You  can  also  use  a  teaspoonful 
of  celery  seed,  if  the  fresh  stalks  are  not 
to  be  obtained.  Two  or  three  celery 
plants  are  a  fine  addition  to  the  herb 
bed  as  a  source  for  soup  flavoring.  80 
thinks  Miss  Parloa. 

Celery  Gruel. — This  may  be  prepared 
in  different  ways,  says  the  Medical  Re¬ 
cord.  As  a  cure  for  rheumatic  twinges, 
it  may  be  steeped  in  water,  and  the 
water  seasoned  with  6alt  and  pepper  and 
drunk  either  warm  or  cold.  It  is  usually 
relished  in  the  form  of  a  stew.  Cut  the 
•  clery  in  inch  bits.  Place  in  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  salted  water.  After 
half  an  hour’s  boiling  add  rich,  sweet 
milk  to  make  it  quite  juicy.  Let  this 
scald,  and  add  seasoning  to  taste. 

For  Soiled  Carpet. — To  remove  soiled 
spots  from  a  carpet,  take  very  hot 
water  with  a  little  ammonia  added,  then 
with  a  small  brush  and  a  cloth  wrung 
a 3  dry  as  can  be,  begin  by  dipping  the 
brush  into  the  water  ;  then  rub  the 
spots,  dipping  the  brush  into  the  water 
often.  When  the  spot  is  removed,  rub 
with  the  cloth  until  the  carpet  is  as  dry 
as  can  be.  When  dry,  it  will  look  fresh 
and  nice.  With  the  brush  one  can  use 
the  water  very  hot,  and  remove  spots 
very  rapidly.  N.  m  h. 

Spiced  Beef  Ham. — Make  a  pickle  in  the 
proportions  of  1%  pound  of  salt,  one-half 
pound  of  sugar,  one-half  ounce  of  salt¬ 
peter  to  one  gallon  of  water ;  boil  and 
skim,  and  when  cold  throw  over  the  beef 
hams.  Let  them  remain  in  pickle  for 
nine  days,  being  particular  to  turn  them 
every  day  ;  then  place  them  on  a  table 
to  drip  a  few  minutes,  but  do  not  wipe. 
Have  ready  a  generous  supply  of  allspice, 
cloves  and  black  pepper,  rub  thoroughly 
inti  the  hams,  wrap  each  tightly  with 
string  and  hang  up  to  dry.  In  about  two 
weeks  you  can  begin  to  use  if  desired,  w. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  wag  a  Child,  she  erled  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Mlgg,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


Swedish  Balls. — Soup  balls  are  made  of 
a  cupful  of  fine  cracker  crumbs,  well 
stirred  with  a  w*oden  spoon  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Add 
two  yolks  of  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sweet  cream,  salt,  pepper  or  sugar 
and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Of  this  little  balls 
are  formed  and  cooked  in  the  soup.  If 
the  nr'xture  is  not  thick  enough  add  a 
little  flour.  They  must  be  handled  care¬ 
fully  or  they  will  easily  break  to  pieces. 
This  mixture  may  also  be  boiled  in  the 
soup  in  a  piece  of  buttered  cloth,  or 
baked  separately  in  the  oven,  and  cut 
up  and  put  in  the  soup.  These  are  es¬ 
pecially  for  meat  soups,  says  the  Re¬ 
corder. 

But  an  Added  Tax. — Professional  and 
working  men  are  always  specialists ; 
the  trouble  with  woman  in  public  life  is 
that  she  is  never  allowed  to  be  a  special¬ 
ist,  laments  Mrs.  Cahoon.  Her  new  work 
is  nearly  always  added  to  a  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  what  she  has  previously  done. 
She  bakes,  makes,  mends  and  washes, 
and  type-writesand  preaches  in  addition. 

No  woman  prefers  to  bring  in  the  fuel. 
When,  however,  it  becomes  expedient 
for  her  to  do  so,  I  cannot  but  note  the 
fact  that  she  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  this  direction.  Her  versatility 
is  taxed  one  more  degree,  and  the  won¬ 
der  of  it  all  is  that  she  succeeds  at  all.” 
Suppose  a  man  go  handicapped  ;  would 
he  win  so  often  ? 

Hlckorynut  Cake. — This  is  not  a  new 
recipe,  but  as  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
print  except  once,  and  t  at  many  years 
ago,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  used  except 
when  I  have  used  it  myself,  I  send  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  worth  knowing  :  For  the 
cake,  use  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  two  cupfuls 
of  sifted  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Bake  in  three  layers.  For 
filling,  take  one  cupful  of  chopped  hick- 
orynut  meats,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  thick,  sour  creim.  Boil  all  to¬ 
gether  until  it  hairs.  Spread  between 
layers  and  on  top.  Any  kind  of  oily  nuts 
can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  mks.  w.  w. 

[We  published  the  recipe  for  this  fill¬ 
ing  two  or  three  years  ago.  As  our  cor¬ 
respondent  says,  it  is  worth  knowing, 
and  we  again  give  it  space.  The  Chief 
Cook  considers  it  the  best  known  filling 
for  a  layer  cake.  Ed.] 


Whether  or  not  this  is  the  most  cour¬ 
teous  way  of  mating  guests  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is  certainly  an  element  of 
snobbery  in  it,  and  snobbery  and  cour¬ 
tesy  are  not  closely  rel  ted. 

Chicken  a  la  Marengo.— Mrs  Parker’s 
recipe  directs  that  the  cook  shall  clean 
and  cut  up  two  young  chickens.  Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  olive-oil  in  a  frying-pan 
and  set  over  the  fire  ;  when  hot,  put  in 
the  chicken  and  cook  until  brown,  add  a 
sprig  of  parsley,  a  slice  of  onion,  with 
a  little  salt  and  pepper  ;  stand  over  a 
moderate  fire  and  cook  slowly  until  done. 
Serve  with  cream  sauce.  Or,  one  may 
try  chicken  tl  la  Tartare,  after  this  f ashioD : 
Split  a  spring  chicken  down  the  back  ; 
place  in  a  baking  pan,  spread  with  bits 
of  butter,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
a  little  chopped  parsley  and  onion.  Cover 
the  pan,  set  in  a  quick  oven  for  an  hour. 
Take  from  the  pan,  brush  over  with 
beaten  eggs,  strew  with  grated  bread 
crumbs,  and  broil  over  the  fire  until 
brown.  Serve  with  sauce  Tartare. 

Well  Bred  and  Meet  for  Matrimony.— 

The  Meat  Trades  Journal  transcribes 
the  following  conversation,  overheard 
between  a  butcher’s  boy  and  a  baker’s 
girl :  “  Meat  me  to-night  beef -fore  quar¬ 
ter  to  eight,”  he  said.  “Oh!  dough-not 
ask  it,”  said  she.  “I  make  no  bones 
ab®ut  it,”  said  he.  “  You’re  not  well 
bre(a)d,”  she  said.  “No,  dear,  only 
sweetbread,”  he  said.  “  Don’t  egg  me 
on,”  she  cried.  “  I  never  sausage  a  girl; 

Nlo  not  keep  me  on  tenterkhooks,”  he 
said,  quite  chopsfallen.  “  Why  don’t 
you  wear  the  flour  I  gave  you  ?  ”  asked 
the  girl.  “Pork-quoi?”  he  said.  “Oh, 
knead  I  say,”  she  whispered.  “ That 
don’t  suet  me,”  he  said.  “  You’re  so 
crusty.  I  only  wanted  to  cracker  joke,” 
she  said  laughingly.  “  You  cut  me,”  he 
said,  “  and  at  times  give  me  the  cold 
shoulder.”  “Oh!”  she  sobbed,  “you 
don’t  loaf  me.”  “Veal  see,  for  if  you 
have  money  I’ll  cleave  to  you,  and  no 
mistake,”  he  said.  “You  will,”  she 
cried,  “then  I  can  male  a-bun-dance.” 
“  Then  no  more  lam(b)entations  and  you 
shall  be  my  rib,”  he  cried.  “  JVe  1 
done,”  answered  she. 


If  you  name  The  Uurai  Nkw-Yokkeu  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


Which  Is  Most  Courteous?— An  exchange 
considers  it  to  be  unfortunate  that  in 
certain  matters  of  etiquette  custom  has 
given  us  no  fixed  law.  For  example, 
take  the  case  of  introductions.  In  Eng¬ 
land  introducing  is  dispensed  with  as 
much  as  possible. 

It  is  such  a  small  country  that  its  in¬ 
habitants  know  they  will  be  sure  to 
meet  again,  and  never  seem  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  host’s  choice  of  guests.  A 
man  is  presented  to  the  lady  he  takes  to 
dinner — it  might  be  awkward  otherwise 
— but  if  he  enters  into  conversation  with 
another  guest  to  whom  he  has  not  been 
presented  he  does  it  at  his  own  risk. 

In  Germany  quite  the  contrary  is  the 
rule.  At  a  dinaer  each  man  will  request 
his  host  or  hostess  to  present  him  to  any 
lady  he  does  not  know.  Young  women 
likewise  ask  to  be  presented  to  married 
or  older  women. 

Etiquette  requires  that  the  inferior’s 
name  only  should  be  given,  as  she  is 
supposed  to  know  to  whom  she  is  to  be 
presented. 

A  man,  in  approaching  a  girl  to  ask 
her  to  dance,  if  he  does  not  know  the 
partner  with  whom  she  may  have  been 
dancing,  presents  himself  by  name  to 
the  man  before  turning  to  make  his 
bow  to  the  young  woman.  He  assumes 
that  for  the  moment  her  partner  is  her 
guardian. 

But  with  us  there  is  no  settled  rule ; 
many  people  have  adopted  the  English 
custom  in  this  as  in  other  things. 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Your  Family 

should  be 
provided  with  the 
well-known  emergency 
medicine, 

AYER’ 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

The  best  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs. 
Prompt  to  act, 

Sure  to  Cure 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAE 

DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 
“  Unabridged.’’ 

Ten  years  spent  in 
revising,  100  editors 
employed,  more  than 
?300,000  expended. 


A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 


Invaluable  in  the 
household,  and  to  the 
teacher,  professional 
man,  self-educator. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  it  to  you. 

Published  by 

G.&  C.MERRIAM  CO.,Springfield>Mass.,U.S.A. 
(jgp’Send  for  free  prospectus  containing  specimen 
pages,  illustrations,  testimonials,  etc. 

C3^~*Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 
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If  you  look  at  a  dozen  coim 
mon  lamp-chimneyi,  and  then 
at  Macbeth’ 8  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass,”  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — • 
they  break  from  heat;  these 
don’t ;  you  can’t  see  that 

Common  giaN  is  minty,  wEky,  dusty;  ywa 
can’t  see  through  R;  Macseghs  b  clesr. 

Tough,  clear  jjlawt  *  wort*  Sse  work;  and  « 
perfect  chimney  of  Aae  tough  gUutt  to  worth  « 
hundred  such  to  yaw  tear,  pof,  ctaafc  oa  the 
provocation. 

Fittaburgk,  Gmo.  A  Macesctk  >. 


HARD  And  brittle  leather 
is  soft  and  tough  in  a 
minute  with  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil  ;  25c,  and  your  money 
back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  wifh  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — botli  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Wonder-  r 
workings 

^  quarter  is  the  25  cents  £ 
j  invested  in  a  box  ofS 

Beecham’s 

/  Worth  \  <0  <  a 

(\GBurv  Pills 

(Tasteless) 

[ — a  medicine  that  in® 
x  numberless  cases,  willS? 
give  relief  promptly. c  0, 

17 


BALING 

BESSES 

all  kinds 

HORSE  and 
STEAM  POWER. 

Address  Manuf’ra 

PLOW  CO 

1  QUINCY.  ILL 


Run  for  a  Doctor. 

‘lam  awful  sick,  and  If  he’ll  work  cheap  I  want 
him.”  That  must  ue  the  way  tome  men  la  k,  judging 
b»  tne  letters  we  get  Such  men  fence  witn  bathed 
wire  or  anything  cheap  Our  customers  buy  be¬ 
cause  tnev  prefer  the  best  and  must  efficient 
article  at  a  reasonable  price. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Tee  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle.  Ont. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  or  — 

The  Rural  New  - Yorker. 

standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
.toes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
-no  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  C^They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  01  more  within  one  year 
trom  date  of  llrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  01  more  lines, 

per  agate  line .  25  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  SI  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
tor  transient  advertisements 
^ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLYjk 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8H  marks,  or  10>$  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  14 


As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“BETWEEN  US.” 

We  have  for  your  consideration  this 
week  a  few  more  thoughts  on  advertising. 
Let  us  first  take  this  letter  from  a  friend 
in  New  Orleans,  La. : 

I  want  to  buy  a  car-load  of  choice  Timothy  hay 
without  the  addition  of. the  middleman’s  charges.  I 
want  the  names  of  those  only  whom  The  Rural 
knows  are  strictly  honest;  those  that  will  ship  what 
they  promise  and  give  full  weight.  I.ast  fall  there 
was  in  The  Rural  an  advertisement  of  someone, 
the  name  I've  forgotten,  who  offered  to  sell  hay 
directly  to  those  In  need  of  It.  and  I  answered  It  ask¬ 
ing  for  quotations,  but  he  never  replied. 

Now  this  note  brings  out  three  points 
that  are  worth  talking  about.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  middleman  to  bring  this 
buyer  into  a  combination  with  some 
seller.  There  are  lots  more  like  this 
man  who  would  gladly  deal  with  farmers 
direct.  IIow  are  these  two  parties, 
buyer  and  seller,  to  become  acquainted 
unless  they  take  some  mutual  friend  like 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  introduce  them  ?  Again 
you  see  some  of  these  buyers  are  sus¬ 
picious  and  want  some  assurance  that 
they  will  get  what  they  order.  You  see 
the  value  of  a  good  reputation.  Once 
more,  this  would-be  buyer  says  he  could 
not  hear  a  word  from  this  advertiser. 
The  probabilities  are  that  all  the  hay 
was  sold  before  his  application  came. 
That  shows  how  closely  buyers  watch 
our  columns.  ^  ^ 

And  now  here  is  a  little  evidence  on 
the  other  side : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  a  good  advertising  medium.  East 
spring  1  advertised  my  No.  2  potutoes  and  sold  all  I 
had  and  return  d  $70  because  I  had  none  to  send.  I 
received  orders  from  13  States  and  Canada,  one 
coming  from  Nebraska.  The  Rural  No.  2  potatoes 
are  Immense  this  season,  and  as  I  have  fjur  other 
good  n  w  varieties  besides,  I  sent  The  Rural  an 
advertisement  last  week.  I  think  that  as  It  Bays,  “  a 
little  printer’s  Ink  would  often  prove  profitable.” 

PARKER  BRISTOL. 

See  that !  He  returned  $70  because 
there  were  so  many  buyers  that  he  could 
not  supply  them  all.  Printer's  ink  paid  ! 
We  should  think  it  did.  Suppose  he  had 
simply  advertised  in  his  county  paper  ? 
He  would  then  have  appealed  only  to 
neighbors  or  nearby  farmers  who  did  not 
want  seed  potatoes  grown  so  close  at 
home.  When  he  put  his  advertisement 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  he  began  to  talk  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  every  State  of  the  Union  as  well  as 
in  foreign  countries  and,  of  course,  he  had 
calls  for  his  seed.  The  fact  is  that  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  tre  about  like  two 
cats.  When  they  rub  noseB  and  lick  each 
other  they  obtain  a  good  deal  of  comfort 
in  life  at  a  very  little  trouble.  When 
they  plunge  in  to  hustle  and  fight  each 
other  they  present  an  appearance  about 
like  this : 


When  producer  and  consumer  come  close 
together  we  have  cooperation.  When 
the  middleman  stands  between  both  are 
displeased  because  the  middleman’s  share 
makes  the  seller’s  price  seem  low  and 
the  buyer’s  price  high. 

§  «  2 

One  more  illustration.  Here  is  a  note 
from  a  New  York  State  dairyman  : 

X  have  thought  that  The  Rural  might  tell  me  of 
some  reliable  party  In  New  York  city  of  whom  I 
could  buy  a  car-load  of  corn.  We  have  suffered 
much  from  drought  all  summer,  and  two  or  three  of 
my  neighbors  and  myself  want  a  c  r-load  of  corn. 
Can  the  paper  tell  us  where  we  can  get  It  ? 

Now  this  man  ought  to  buy  his  corn 
from  the  West.  The  corn  that  he  would 
buy  here  would  be  Western-grown  any¬ 
way — why  not  save  a  part  of  the  freight 
as  well  as  the  middleman’s  share  by  buy¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  West?  Where? 
That  is  the  point  exactly.  Where  are 
the  Western  Granges  and  Alliances  that 
they  do  not  try  to  secure  the  trade  of 
Eastern  farmers  ?  Let  them  advertise  in 


The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  thus  deal  directly  with 
consumers  ?  That  is  all  for  this  week 
except  the  oft-repeated  fact  that  for 
every  subscription  you  send  us  we  will 
give  you  a  line  of  advertising. 

i  2  l 

We  have  previously  expressed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  our  friends  within  res  son- 
able  bounds.  One  of  them  writes  us 
that  last  spring  he  shipped  some  prod¬ 
uce  to  a  commission-man  who  has  thus 
far  failed  to  pay  him,  and  wishes  us  to 
help  him.  He  gives  the  man’s  name,  but 
no  address.  Is  he  aware  that  the  city  of 
New  York  is  nearly  20  miles  long,  and 
from  one  to  four  miles  wide,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  nearly  2,000,000  people  ?  Has 
he  heard  of  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a 
hay-stack  ?  How  can  we  tell  where 
this  man  is  located  ?  To  be  sure  there 
is  a  directory,  but  sometimes  there  are 
a  dozen  names  just  alike,  and  time  is  too 
valuable  for  us  to  spend  it  in  any  such 
wild-goose  chase.  If  the  matter  is  worth 
writing  about,  it  is  worth  while  giving 
the  address  and  all  needed  particulars. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  N0TBS. 

Celery  Is  dull. 

Grapes  are  doing  better. 

Hay  Is  dull;  poor  time  to  ship. 

Onions  are  plentiful  and  lower. 

The  peach  season  Is  about  ended. 

Eggs  are  firm  under  light  receipts. 

Poultry  shows  little  change  In  price. 

The  dried  fruit  market  Is  Improving. 

Choice  apples  are  scarce  and  wanted. 

Best  potatoes  are  firm;  others  are  dull. 

Pears  are  very  scarce  and  In  good  demand. 

Plums  have  not  been  plentiful  this  season 

Florida  oranges  have  appeared,  but  are  selling 
very  low. 

Many  of  the  up-river  peaches  recently  received 
are  very  poor. 

First  sales  of  Mallard  wild  ducks  were  at  50  to  60 
cents  per  pair. 

The  Western  potato  crop  Is  reported  as  being 
mostly  harvested. 

The  Virginia  peanut  crop  Is  estimated  as  slightly 
below  the  average. 

Cheese  prices  are  going  upward  Surely  tne  dairy¬ 
men  should  be  happy. 

With  about  the  largest  supply  of  grapes  ever 
known,  Delawares  aie  scarce. 

Some  very  line  peaches  have  been  received  from 
Pennsylvania  during  the  week. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  ginseng,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2.10  up  to  $3.10  per  pound. 

The  first  lots  of  new  State  Marrow  and  Medium 
beans  Bold  for  $2.85  and  $2  respectively. 

New  hickory  nuts  are  being  received,  and  sell  for 
$2.50  per  bushel.  There  Is  practically  no  old  stock  on 
hand. 

A  few  lots  of  green  pease  and  string  beans  from 
Norfolk  found  a  very  good  outlet  at  remunerative 
prices. 

Upward  the  price  of  butter  takes  Its  way,  but  It 
doesn’t  seem  that  It  can  go  much  further  In  that 
direction. 

The  Canadian  provinces  are  supplying  the  West 
Indies  with  potatoes,  thus  decreasing  our  trade  In 
that  direction. 

Several  car-loads  of  maple  sugar  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  within  the  past  few  days,  and  sold  for  six  to 
seven  cents  per  pound. 

Much  of  the  game  received  Is  In  bad  order  on 
account  of  the  warm  weather.  Economy  of  Ice  Is 
poor  policy  In  this  case. 

some  dry-packed  poultry  has  been  received  from 
Michigan  In  very  pjor  order.  It  Is  unsafe  to  ship  so 
far  without  Ice  until  cooler  weather. 

Several  sales  of  fancy  8eckel  pears  have  been  made 
at  $7  and  $8  per  barrel  during  the  past  few  days. 
But  few  of  the  pears  received  will  class  as  fancy. 

Few  cranberries  have  as  yet  been  received  lrom 
New  Jersey,  but  dealers  look  for  them  In  a  few  days, 
and  say  that  they  will  probably  open  at  about  $1.25 
per  crate. 

The  first  car-load  of  lime  i  eggs  for  this  season  has 
just  been  received.  There  Is  little  demand  for  them 
as  yet,  and  they  sold  very  slowly  at  about  21  cents 
per  dozen.  • 

Sunday’s  storm  played  havoc  with  the  I-iOulslana 
orange  crop,  as  well  as  that  of  Florida.  First  reports 
were  that  the  former  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  this 
Is  unlikely 

Armour  &  Co.’s  Chicago  butterine  received  the  first 
award  at  the  World’s  Fair.  It  didn’t  masquerade 
there  as  butter,  however.  Why  not  sell  It  In  the 
same  way  ? 

Canadian  poultrymen  are  hoping  for  the  abolition 
Of  the  duty  upon  eggs  now  exacted  by  the  United 
States.  Their  experiments  In  sending  eggs  to  Europe 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Wine  grapes  have  had  an  active  demand  at  1^6 
cents  per  pound.  Stock  must  be  good,  and  In  trays. 
Many  up-river  grapes  are  In  barrels,  and  do  not  sell 
so  well  as  the  western  New  York,  which  come  In 
trays. 

The  opening  of  the  Georgia  State  Fair  has  been 
postponed  until  November  14,  because  many  exhib¬ 
itors  at  Chicago  wished  to  exhibit  there  also,  but 
couldn't  remove  their  goods  until  after  the  close  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition, 


A  queer  looking  fruit  seen  In  this  market  Is  the 
zlngi,  or  Japanese  persimmon.  It  comes  from  Florida 
and  Is  sold  by  the  fancy  fruit  stores.  It  Is  a  very 
palatable  fruit  when  ripe,  but  there  Is  great  loss  In 
ripening,  so  that  It  most  prove  rather  unprofitable. 

A  hay  circular  says  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
supply  consists  of  Western  hay,  and  there  Is  more 
or  less  difficulty  In  obtaining  cars  from  Western 
railroads.  At  the  same  time,  advices  Indicate  that 
there  Is  no  material  decrease  In  shipments,  and 
there  remains  little  chance  therefore  for  improve¬ 
ment.  except  possibly  In  the  better  grades  of  hay  in 
large  bales. 

The  Austrian  Minister  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
the  oat  and  beet  crops  are  up  to  the  average,  and 
the  wheat,  rye  and  barley  crops  a  little  above  the 
average.  The  fruit  crop  Is  good.  The  vintage  Is 
exceptionally  good  In  Carinthla,  Dalmatia  and  Vor- 
arlcerg,  and  about  the  average  in  the  Tyrol.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  vintage  In  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia 
are  less  favorable. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  reported  that  the  Board  ; 
of  Health  of  this  city  was  talking  of  confiscating  all  j 
ihe  mu  .brooms.  An  Inspector  went  to  one  of  the  j 
largest  handlers  of  mushrooms  in  the  city,  a  man  j 
who  has  been  In  the  business  for  years,  and  told  him 
what  they  proposed  doing,  as  there  had  been  so 
much  poisoning  from  toadstools  which  had  been 
gathered  for  mushrooms.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
had  20  years’  experience  In  handling  them,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  In  regard  to  them,  and  if  they  wished 
any  information  about  mushrooms  he  would  far-  j 
nlsh  It.  He  furthermore  told  them  that  he  would  I 
be  personally  responsible  for  all  the  mushrooms  he 
sold,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  be  bled  for  any  protec¬ 
tion.  He  hasn't  been  troubled  since. 

Gov.  Flower  nas  been  talking  to  the  farmers  at  the 
agricultural  fairs  In  different  parts  of  the  State.  He 
has  been  giving  them  some  pretty  good  advice,  too 
At  the  Dutchess  County  Fair  he  spoke  on  “  How  to 
Keep  Boys  on  the  Farm  ”  He  advised  farmers  io 
give  up  competition  with  Western  wheat  and  corn 
fields  and  to  devote  themselves  to  truck  gardening, 
fruit,  flowers  and  bee  culture,  dairying  and  other 
lines  which  would  Increase  their  profits  and  give 
their  boys  an  Incentive  to  stick  to  the  farm.  Speak - 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  Eastern  farm 
lands,  he  said  that  the  sooner  our  farmers  generally 
will  thoroughly  readjust  themselves  to  changed  con¬ 
ditions  the  sooner  their  lands  will  recover  t^elr 
value  and  the  greater  will  be  the  rewards  for  their 
efforts. 


'Pijewllattwuj* 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural. 


Kstab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  P&a 

N.  Y.  8TATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


agents 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe.  Fire 
Brick  and  Cement. 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  toe  in 
ten  minutes.  Will  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory ,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practical  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  o|»erate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield.  Pa. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  r  a  d  I ATO  R . 
It  has  108  cross  tubes  where  3300  sq. 
in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  ONE  stove  do  the  work  of  T W  O . 
Scientists  say  you  now  burn  FOUR 
tons  of  coal  or  FOUR  cords  of  wood 
to  get  the  heat  of  ONE,  75  percent, 
being  lost  up  the  chimney.  This  in¬ 
vention  saves  most  of  this.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  for  proofs  from  prominent  men. 
To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  will  be 
filled  at  wholesale  rate,  thus  securing 
au  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  injurious  whatever.  8ent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons 


BEST  LINE 


CHICAGO  and  ST  LOUIS 

TO 

KANSAS  CITY 

TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 


OUT* 


Periodical  Club. 


We  furnish  to  subscribers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  these  desirable  periodlcalsat  reduced  rates. 


Our  Price 

Fireside  Friends.  Publisher's  with 

Price.  R  N.-Y. 

Atlantic  Monthly . $4.00  $4.35 

Arthur  s  Homo  Magazine .  1.00  1.90 

Country  Magazine .  4.00  4.65 

Chautauquan .  2.00  2.95 

Cosmopolitan .  1  50  2.40 

Cottage  Hearth . 1.50  1.90 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  .. ..  3.00  3.60 

Forum,  The  .  5  00  5.25 

Godey's  .  3.00  8.25 

Harper's  Magazine .  4.00  4.25 

Ltpplncott' s  Magazine .  3.00  3.25 

North  American  Review .  5  00  5.25 

Overland  Monthly .  3.00  3.50 

Peterson  s  Magazine .  1  (X)  1.90 

Review  of  Reviews  .  2.50  3.40 

Scribner's  Magazine  .  3.00  3.65 

Worthington’s  Magazine  .  2.50  3.25 

Woman’s  Province. 

Domestic  Monthly . 1.50  2.15 

Demorest’s  Family  Magazine .  2.00  2.65 

Good  Housekeeping .  2.00  2.75 

Harper’s  Bazar . 4.00  4.40 

Household  .  1.00  1.85 

Ladles’ Home  Journal .  1.00  1.90 

Newspapers. 

Atlanta  Constitution .  1.00  1.90 

Boston  Globe— Weekly . 1.00  1.75 

Boston  Journal  “  .  .  1.00  1.95 

Chicago  Herald  “  1.50  2.40 

Chicago  News  “  .  1 .00  1.85 

Chicago  Times  “  1.00  1.90 

Chicago  Journal  “  ....  1.00  1.90 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean— Weekly .  1. 00  1.85 

Detroit  Free  Press  “  .  1.00  1.80 

New  York  World— Weekly .  1.00  l.rO 

New  York -Herald  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Post  “  .  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Tribune  “  1.00  1.85 

New  York  Times  75  1.75 

New  York  Sun  “  .  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Witness  “  1.00  1.95 

Harper’s  Weekly .  4.00  4.40 

Frank  Leslie's  Illus'd  Newspaper..  4.00  4.40 

Philadelphia  Press . 1.00  .  1.90 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  1.00  1.90 

Toledo  Blade .  ...  1.00  1.95 

Fun  and  Politics  Mixed. 

Life .  5.00  5.40 

Puck . 5.00  5.40 

Texas  Siftings .  4.00  4.00 

Judge .  5.00  5.50 

Agriculture. 

American  Agriculturist .  1.50  2.16 

Breeders’ Gazette .  2.00  2.65 

Country  Gentleman .  2.50  2.65 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside .  1.00  1.95 

Farm  and  Fireside . 50  1.50 

Farm  Journal . 50  1.35 

Florida  Agriculturist .  2.00  2.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman .  1.00  1.95 

Home  and  Farm . 50  j  .45 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer .  1.50  2.15 

New  England  Farmer .  2.00  2.65 

New  England  Homestead .  2.00  2.65 

Ohio  Farmer . 1.00  1.95 

Pacific  Rural  Press  .  2.40  3.00 

Prairie  Farmer .  1.00  1  80 

Practical  Farmer . 1.00  1.85 

Rural  Californian .  1.60  2.15 

Southern  Cultivator,,, .  1.00  1.95 

Horticulture. 

Canadian  Horticulturist .  1.00  1.90 

Garden  (London) .  6. CO  0.20 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  (London) .  4.30  4.65 

Garden  and  Forest .  4.(0  4.25 

Gardening  Illustrated  (London) . 2.15  2.70 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower . 50  1.40 

Meehan’s  Monthly .  2.00  2.40 

Vick’s  Magazine . 50  1.35 

Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets. 

Farm  Poultry . 50  1.45 

Poultry  Monthly . 1.25  1.90 

Pou  ltry  W  orld .  1.25  1.90 

Poultry  Yard— Weekly .  1.50  2.15 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture .  1.00  1.90 

Youths’  Paper  Paradise. 

Harper's  Young  People .  2.00  2.65 

Pansy .  1.00  1.90 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00  3.65 

Youth's  Companion  (new  only) .  1.75  2.40 

Religious  Papers. 

The  Outlook .  3.00  3.65 

Independent .  3.00  3.65 

Evangelist  (new) .  3.00  3.25 

Evangelist  (renewal) .  3. CO  4.00 

Sunday  School  Times.. .  1.50  2.25 

The  Watchman  (new) .  2.50  3.10 

The  Watchman  (renewal) .  2.50  3.35 

Science,  Mechanics  and  Sport. 

American  Machinist .  3.00  3.85 

Outing .  3.00  3.40 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  6.00  5.66 

Popular  Science  News... .  1.00  1.90 

Scientific  American .  3.00  3  65 

Supplement .  5.00  6.25 

Both .  7.00  7. CO 

Forestand  Stream  (new  only) . 4. CO  4.50 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (new) .  5.00  5.25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (renewal) . 5. CIO  5.65 

Something  of  Art  and  Music. 

Art  Amateur .  4.00  4.50 

Art  Interchange  (with  Plates) .  4.00  4.75 

The  Etude .  1.50  2.15 

Architecture. 

Architects'  and  Builders’  Edition 

Scientific  American .  2.50  3.15 

Carpentry  and  Building . 1.00  1.85 


For  price  of  any  separate  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  deduct  $1  from  price  In  second  column. 

In  sending  your  orders,  please  state  whether  you 
are  a  new  or  an  old  subscriber  to  each  mentioned. 
Complaints  after  receipt  of  first  number  should  be 
addressed  to  the  publishers  of  the  paper  In  question. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

MUSIC 

BOOKS 


WB  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  l 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 


POTATOH8. 

Potatoes,  Li.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  0032  25 

So.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  7532  12 

So.  Jersey,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  . 1  5031  87 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  187  lbs  . 1  50®2  TO 

Eastern  Shore,  sweet  yellow,  per  bbl _ 1  £031  75 

So.  Jersey.  Der  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@2  50 

Extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  00 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  55  @  80 

Western,  per  pair  .  60  3  65 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  3  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  ®  _ 

Western,  per  lb .  113- 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. . .  11  3  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  3  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  CO  31  37 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  palr.l  00  31  12 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  35  3  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  25  3  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  3  10% 

Western,  per  lb .  9  3  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  3  12 


Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

At  greatly  reduced  prices  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  only. 

Those  who  have  received  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watches  from  The  Rural.  New- 
Yorker  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  arrangement  under  which  they  are 
purchased  is  in  the  interest  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  usual  big  profits  are  alto¬ 
gether  eliminated.  These  offers  are  open 
only  to  Rural  subscribers. 

If  your  subscription  is  already  paid  in 
advance  and  you  want  a  watch,  your 


MARKETS 


Crop  Prospects. —  We  have  several  Inquiries 
about  the  prospects  for  a  number  of  different  crops. 
We  have  given  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  crop  reports  as  they  were  published  from 
month  to  month,  as  well  as  all  other  available  In¬ 
formation.  By  the  time  we  go  to  press  with  our  next 
Issue,  the  crop  report  for  October  will  have  been 
Issued,  and  wc  will  then  try  to  answer  all  these  In¬ 
quiries.  We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  Information  available. 

Engines  Using  Crude  Petroleum.- Can  you  in¬ 
form  me  where  an  engine  Is  made  which  uses  crude 
petroleum  In  the  same  way  that  gasoline  Is  used  in 
the  vapor  engines  ?  They  are  said  to  be  run  about 
80  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  gasoline  engines,  and 
to  be  preferable  for  farm  purposes.  G.  E.  m. 

ANS.-We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  engine. 
If  It  Is  as  represented  by  our  Inquirer,  It  Is  certainly 
a  valuable  thing,  and  should  not  be  hidden  from  the 
public,  but  should  be  advertised.  The  Shipman 
Engine  Co.,  220  Summer  Street.  Boston,  make  an 
engine  which  uses  crude  petroleum  for  fuel,  but  we 
know  of  none  using  It  otherwise.  We  will  investigate 
the  matter,  however. 

Incubators. — Is  the  Buckeve  Incubator  Company, 
of  Springfield,  O.,  reliable  and  are  Its  hatchers  as 
good  as  others  of  higher  prices?  G.  h.  e. 

West  Galway,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— The  company  Is  so  considered.  The  lower- 
priced  machines  are  usually  constructed  of  poorer 
materials  t  tan  the  higher  priced,  but  with  proper 
handling  they  give  satisfactory  results.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  any  machine  depends  as  much  upon  the 
operator  as  upon  the  machine. 


BHAN8  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bush . 2  70  32  76 

Medium,  oholce,  per  bush . 1  80  31  85 

Foreign.  Medium . 1  40  31  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  31  72 

Pea,  choice . 1  76  31  80 

Red  Kidney,  oholoe . 2  65  32  70 

White  Kidney . 2  00  32  10 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  55  31  65 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  35  3  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 130  3  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  45  @1  60 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  8tate  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 30  3— 

State  palls,  extra . 29  329% 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 30  3- 

Western,  first . 26  328 

Western,  seconds . 23  325 

Western,  thirds . . 20  322 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extras.. 27  3— 

First . 24  325 

Seconds . 22  333 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 24  325 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 22  323 

Tubs,  thirds . 20  321 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 22  324 

Seconds . 19  320 

Thirds  . 17%®18% 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  322 

8econds . 19  320 

_  Thirds . 17%®18% 

Western  factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 19%  020 

Second*  to  first . 18%@19% 

Tubs,  June  extras . 19%@20 

Firsts . 184{319% 

Seconds . 16  3— 

Thirds  . 15  3I6 

Factory  (lrklns,  current  make,  first . 18%®19% 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 18%®19% 

Seconds . 18%®18% 

Thirds . 17  318 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l'ge,  col’d,  fancy  11  3  11% 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10943  10% 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9*3  10% 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 10%@  10% 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 10943  10% 

Full  cream,  large, common .  9*3  10 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  white . 11%@  — 

Full  cream,  small  colored . '.1%@  — 

Full  cream,  good  to  choice . 10%®  11% 

Skims,  choice .  7%@  8 

Skims,  fine .  6%@  7% 

Skims,  good .  4%@  6% 

Skims,  poor .  2  3  3% 

KGGB. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  25  3  26 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn .  24  3  25 

Michigan  fancy .  23  3  — 

Northern  Ind.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  111 .  23  3  - 

Other  Western  and  Northwestern .  21943  23 

Southwestern .  21  3  — 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 4  00  34  50 

Western,  held,  prime . .  18  3  20 

Limed,  choice .  21  3  — 

FRUIT8— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  503  3  50 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl  . .  2  003  2  50 

Fall  or  York  or  H'd  Plp’ns.  pr  bbl .  2  (03  3  00 

Malden  Blush,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  25  a  3  00 

Gravenstelns,  h.  p.  per  d.h.  large  bbl...  2  503  3  50 

Gravenstelns,  per  small  bbl .  2  003  2  £0 

O.-heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality...  1  253  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  1  003  1  25 

Baldwin  and  Hubbardston,  per  bbl _ 2  0J®  2  50 

Snow  per  bbl .  2  603  3  75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  4  753  5  00 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  4  25  3  4  50 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl .  4  00  3  4  26 

Cape  Cod.  per  crate .  1  50®  1  75 

Grapes.  Up- River,  Delaware,  per  lb .  3  3  5 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  5-lb  bskt . 10  3  12 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  lb .  2  3  2% 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  lb .  1%3  2 

Up-River,  Niagara,  per  lb .  2  3  3 

Up-River,  Martha  and  com.  white .  1%@  2 

W  n  N  Y  ,  Delaware,  per  bskt . 10  3  li 

W’n  N.  Y..  Niagara,  per  5-lb  bskt . 10  3  12 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-bskt .  9  3  10 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Concord,  per  10-bskt . 13  3  15 

Wine  Concord.  Del.  &  Niagara, per  lb  .  1%3  3 

Peaches,  Jersey,  prime,  per  basket .  40®  50 

Jersey,  common,  per  baskt .  25  a  30 

Pears.  Bartlett.  Boston,  per  bushel  box...  2  003  2  75 

Bartlett,  ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl .  5  00®  6  00 

Bartlett,  Ice  house  f.  to  p.,  per  bbl .  3  0fi@  4  00 

Bartlett,  Ice  house,  per  keg . 1  50®  2  75 

Seckel,  per  bbl .  4  00@  8  00 

Beurre  Bose,  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  59®  5  60 

Beurre  Bose,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Sheldon,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Howell,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

8wan  s  Orange,  choice,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Swan's  Orange,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl. . .  2  £0@  2  75 
Plums,  W’n  N.  Y..  large  blue,  or  12-lb  bskt  60®  60 

W’n  N  Y.,  green,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Up-River,  R.  Claude  &  G  Gage,  pr  bol.  5  00®  6  00 

Up-River,  common  kinds,  per  bbl .  4  00®  — 

Up-River,  Green  Gage,  per  keg .  2  50®  3  00 

Up-River,  green,  per  crate .  1  003  1  60 

Up-River,  per  10-lb  basket .  40®  50 

Quinces,  apple  or  orange,  No.  1,  per  bbl . . .  3  00®  8  60 
Seconds,  per  bbl .  ‘  —  — 

FRUITS— DRIED 

Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 

Choloe . 

Prime . 

Common,  1893  . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice...  ., 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Cherries,  1893  . 

Huokleberrles . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots.  California,  ’93,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Deleware,  evaporated.  1893,  per  lb 

Prunes.  California,  per  lb . 

Plums  State,  oef  'b . 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb  .. 

Sun  dried,  per  lb . 

GAME. 

Yenlson,  saddles  fresh,  per  lb . 

Frozen,  per  lb . 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 

Partridges.  State,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  fresh,  undrawn,  per  pair . 

Fresh,  drawn,  per  pair . 

Reedbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Blackbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen . 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Wild  ducks,  red  head,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . . 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair . 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  Choirs 


By  W.  O.  PerklnB.  Just  Is¬ 
sued,  with  all  the  latest  and 
best  music  for  choirs.  Very 
oorapleto.  UK  1 .4)0.  *9,00  a 

dozen,  not  prepaid. 


Packing  Potatoes  in  Barrels.— Should  pota 
toes  be  packed  In  close  barrels  for  market? 


Trowbridge  C 


Ans. — Not  necessarily.  If  they  are,  they  should  be 
perfectly  dry,  and  so  packed  only  in  oool  weather. 
Many  come  to  market  In  barrels  covered  only  with 
canvas.  In  car-load  lots  It  Is  usually  as  well  to  ship 
In  bulk.  Sacks  are  cheaper  than  barrels,  and  after 
this  time  of  year  are  usually  preferable. 

Vinegar  from  Unripe  Grapes.— Probably  I  can 
secure  any  number  of  tons  of  half-ripe  grapes  of 
various  kinds  for  little  or  nothing  In  this  vicinity, 
owing  to  lack  of  leaves  on  the  vines.  Can  good  vine¬ 
gar  be  made  from  them  ?  h.  j.  s. 

Ans.— Excellent  vinegar  is  made  from  wine,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  these  partially  ripened  grapes 
should  not  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  No  great 
outlay  would  be  needed  to  test  the  matter.  The 
juice  should  be  squeezed  out  as  free  from  pulp  as 
possible.  An  article  on  vinegar  making  within  a 
week  or  two  will  tell  that  part  of  the  story. 

Packing  Apples  for  Market.-How  should  ap¬ 
ples  be  packed  for  the  New  York  marker  ?  What  Is 
the  proper  size  for  barrels?  Any  hints  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  be  acceptable,  several  subscribers. 

Ans. — In  the  first  place,  most  farmers  make  the 
mistake  of  putting  all  the  apples,  exoeptlng,  per¬ 
haps,  the  very  poorest,  In  the  barrels,  without  any 
attempt  at  grading.  The  average  barrel  of  apples 
on  the  market  looks  very  nice  when  opened.  Fine, 
large  fruit  on  top,  then  a  little  poorer  as  one  goes 
down  Into  the  barrel,  until  often  the  middle  of  the 
barrel  contains  nothing  but  culls  fit  only  for  cider  or 
stock  feed.  The  local  buyers  throughout  the  country 
are  largely  responsible  for  this.  They  will  deny  this 
accusation,  but  It’s  the  truth.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  given  farmers  the  most  of  their  Instruction  in 
this  work.  So  long  as  farmers  sell  to  them,  so  long 
must  they  follow  their  Instructions,  for  the  buyers 
will  not  pay  enough  more  for  apples  properly  graded 
to  pay  for  doing  the  work.  The  growers  should  grade 
their  apples,  pack  those  which  are  fair  and  of  good 
size,  mark  them  accordingly,  and  either  keep  the 
culls  at  home  or  sell  them  for  what  they  will  bring 
on  their  merits.  But  don’t  mix  the  two,  or  more, 
grades.  The  top  of  the  barrel,  that  Is,  the  bottom 
when  it  is  being  filled,  should  be  faced  with  fair, 
average  sized  apples,  the  stems  down,  placed  closely 
together.  Then  put  In  a  half  bushel  more,  shake 
thoroughly,  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  Is  filled.  The 
shaking  Is  a  very  Important  point.  Fill  up  about  even 
with  the  top  of  the  chine,  or  full  enough  so  that  the 
head  will  require  considerable  pressure  to  force  It 
Into  place  but  not  enough  to  crush  the  apples.  A 
false  head,  padded,  is  a  good  thing  to  use  to  press 
the  apples  down,  afterwards  removing  It  and  putting 
in  the  head.  Then  reverse  the  barrel  and  mark  the 
name  of  the  variety  on  the  faced  end.  For  this  mar¬ 
ket  only  the  standard  sized  barrel  should  be  used. 
Pony  barrels  bring  a  much  lower  price,  lower,  pro¬ 
portionately,  than  the  difference  In  the  quantity  of 
apples  contained.  The  barrel  for  this  market  as 
recommended  by  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  generally  used  bv  shippers  has  these 
dimensions:  Diameter  of  head,  17  Inches;  diameter 
of  bilge,  19%  inches;  length  of  stave  27  inches; 
length  between  heads,  25%  Inches.  This  Is  the  stand¬ 
ard  flour  barrel 


One  of  the  latest  compila¬ 
tions.  Very  comprehensive. 
75c.  #0.75  a  dozen,  not  pre¬ 
paid. 


ARTFORD  C1 


time  may  be  extended  or  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured  ;  or  the  watch  alone  may 
be  bought  by  subscribers  only  at  the 
prices  named. 

*  *  *  All  are  sent  prepaid  and  insured, 
by  registered  mail. 

Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  be  an 
accurate  timekeeper.  Money  refunded  if 
watch  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  returned 
within  three  days  after  receipt.  Please 
write  your  opinion  of  the  watches  re¬ 
ceived. 

Offer  No.- 164.— Waltham  or  Elgin,  men’s  size,  with 
seven  jewels,  compensation  balance  and  safety 
pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus  and  all 
the  latest  Improvements.  The  case  Is  solid  nickel 
sliver,  open  face,  and  the  crystal  Is  made  of  heavy 
plate-glass.  The  usual  price  of  this  watch  Is  $8.50  to 
$12.50.  We  send  It  to  subscribers  by  registered  mall 
for  $5.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions,  $8. 


I  i  liy  Irving  Emerson ; 
■BNHKSBfiHI  Valnlng  more  than  5 
pieces.  Kxce.lent  music,  not  too  Intricate. 
#0.75  a  dozen,  not  prepaid. 


Any  book  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Dltson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  K.  Dltson  &  Co.,  Phlla. 


SELF-ACTING 


SHADE  ROLLERS: 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


notice 

AUTOCRAPH 


JW"  LABEL 

lA*  A  NT)  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


Offer  No.  168. — A  Waltham  or  Elgin  15-jeweled 
watch,  containing  all  the  groat  patents,  such  as  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  and 
pendant  setting  apparatus.  Breguet  hair  spring 
hardened  and  tempered  In  form,  patent  regulator, 
etc.,  fitted  into  a  heavy  nickel  silver  case,  open  face, 
like  that  mentioned  In  offer  No.  164.  The  works  alone 
in  this  watch  usually  sell  at  from  $12  to  $15.  We  send 
It  by  mall  to  any  subscriber  for  $10;  with  three  new 
subscriptions  $12. 

Offer  No  169. — This  Is  a  15-year  guarantee  gold- 
filled  watch  case,  containing  a  15-jowoled  movement 
and  all  Improvements  mentioned  under  Offer  No.  167 
The  case  Is  beautifully  engraved  and  is  made  by 
placing  two  plates  of  solid  gold  over  a  plate  of  fine 
composition  metal.  This  is  an  open-face  watch,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  It  too  highly.  Sent  to  any 
subscriber  by  registered  mall  for  only  $15.55;  with  a 
club  t  five  new  subscriptions  $19.25. 

Offer  No.  170.— Same  watch  as  No.  169,  but  hunting 
case.  Sent  by  registered  mall  to  any  subscriber  for 
$18.50;  with  three  new  subscriptions  $21. 


Reorganized  In  1893. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IN 


611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  solicited. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FKUITS,  VEGETA  14 T.wis 
AND  PRODUCE. 

S|  £  C  II  rnnOT  IOO  Park  Place,  N.  I, 

■  la  ■  L,  Da  mud  I  yProdat*  Coautlaaloi  lirtkuls. 

BuriHisci :  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 
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USE  DR.  CHILES’ 
Wonderful  Horse  and  Cattle  Remedies 

mThe  Horse  Colic  and  Water  Cure, 
The  Lightning  Liniment, 

The  Condition  Powders, 

The  Hoof  Ointment, 


No.  4.  C.— For  those  who  want  the  best  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  our  judgment,  we  have  selected  a  watch 
which  combines  richness  with  perfect  finish,  It  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  timekeeper.  It  is  full  jeweled, 
the  jewels  being  set  In  solid  gold.  It  has  the  finest 
and  simplest  patent  regulator  known,  as  well  as  a 
patent  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  and 
Logan’s  celebrated  Breguet  halr-sprlng,  which  Is 
bent  to  the  required  form  and  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  It  Is  thoroughly  adjusted  so  that  It  will 
keep  accurate  time  whether  hot  or  cold.  It  Is  made 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
called  “  P.  S.  Bartlett.”  Hundreds  of  people  have 
paid  as  high  as  $125  for  this  watch,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  Is  now  from  $85  to  $105.  We  offer  It  In  a  14k 
gold,  two  ounces  to  2%  ounces  (40  to  45  dwt.)  case, 
hunting  or  open  face,  handsomely  finished.  Price, 
$43.50  ;  with  a  five  years’  subscription,  or  five  new 
subscriptions,  $47.50. 

People  who  want  this  magnificent  watch  In  a 
cheaper  case  can  have  It  in  gold-filled  case,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years,  for  $22  In  hunting  case,  and  for 
$19.50  In  open  face  ;  for  $19.50  in  three  ounce  coin 
silver,  hunting  or  open  face  ;  for  $12.75  In  nickel 
silver,  open-face  case  ;  a  year’s  (subscription  In¬ 
cluded  with  each  one. 

No.  15.— A  beautiful  11-jewel  movement,  full  nickel, 
In  a  handsomely  engraved  hunting  case  made  of  14k 
U.  S.  Assay  solid  gold,  usual  retail  price  from  $50  to 
$75.  One  of  the  prettiest  watches  for  a  lady  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Price  $25  net;  with  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  $28.50 


R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato  fob  Market.— Messrs.  S. 

H.  &  E.  H.  Frost,  commlsslon-me- ,  use  The  Rural's 
name  for  reference.  Are  they  trustworthy?  I  have 
a  car-load  of  very  fine  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes; 
would  they  be  likely  to  bring  the  highest  price  In  the 
New  York  market?  G.  p. 

Wllawana,  Pa. 

Ans.— If  we  did  not  consider  the  firm  reliable  we 
would  not  advertise  them.  We  don’t  now  recall 
that  we  have  ever  had  a  complaint  In  reference  to 
them.  The  R.  N.-Y  No.  2  potatoes  have  been  sold 
in  market  here,  and  sold  well.  There  was  a  good 
demand  for  them  for  seed  last  spring,  some  of  our 
advertisers  being  unable  to  supply  the  demand  and 
having  to  return  monev  received.  We  presume  that 
the  demand  will  be  good  next  spring  also.  For 
those  so  situated  that  they  can  handle  them  In  this 
way.  we  presume  that  It  would  pay  them  to  adver¬ 
tise  them  for  seed.  Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been 
large  for  the  last  few  days,  and  as  we  go  to  press 
the  mart  et  Is  n  >t  so  firm  as  recently.  Outside  quota¬ 
tions  a>-e  extreme,  and  It  takes  extra  good  stock  to 
bring  those  prices.  Before  shipping,  those  having 
potatoes  or  other  produce  for  sale  should  write  to 
commission  firms  to  whom  they  wish  to  ship,  and 
learn  just  the  condition  of  the  market,  the  best  way 
to  ship,  etc  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  besides  the  freight,  commission  charges,  cart¬ 
age,  etc.,  there  is  alwavs  more  or  less  risk  in  shtp- 
?  ,  A0  a  d.l8tahce.  If  the  farmer  isn’t  prepared  to 
take  these  risks,  he  would  do  better  not  to  (consign. 
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Tonic  a 


Blood 

^Builder 


J\\ar  Rend  for 

descriptive 
Hy  pamphlet. 

UrD  r.  WILLIAMS’ 
f  MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


.FANNING-MILL 


For  full  informatloi 
about  the  best  Fannin# 
mill,  Horse-power, 
Thresher.  Clover-huller, 
Feed-mill,  Circular- - 


3  F eed-mill.  Circular-saw 

Machine,  Land-rollei 
rf  '  &  kSEKh  and  Do#-power,  send 
I  tor  Fearless  Cata- 

J  Jffigggpu  logue.  For  Fodder 
1  igjjanSf  cutters,  Carriers  and 
0  PS  vmmS  Drag-saw  Machines. and 

n  hh 

Hi  EBi***’  lnK  “Why  Ensilage 
i**WVL._ai"'  Fays,” send  for  Enal- 

;ue.  1 

i.NARD  HARDER.  Cobleakill.  N.  Y 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


NOTES  ON  A  WORLD’  FAIR  TRIP. 

With  ample  lunch  box  and  a  small  grip¬ 
sack  I  started  for  Chicago  with  my  ears 
and  eyes  open,  to  get  all  the  knowledge 
I  could.  After  a  week,  I  find  myself  so 
full  of  sightseeing  that  my  ears  and  eyes 
refuse  to  be  interested  and  my  mouth  is 
wide  open,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what 
I  had  planned.  Not  wishing  to  return 
within  the  10-day  limit,  I  purchased  a 
round  trip  ticket  with  a  draft  on  the 
Chicago  office  attached,  which  made  the 
cost  only  50  cents  more  than  one-half. 
One  can  sell  the  return  half  at  any  ticket 
office  and  buy  an  excursion  back  any  day, 
so  the  10- day  limit  need  not  keep  one  at 
home. 

Corn,  as  seen  from  the  car  windows,  is 
very  small  and  twisted  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  The  corn  harvesters  will  have  to 
take  a  back  seat  this  year.  By  the  way, 
the  agent  of  one  on  exhibition  said: 

“  Two  can  cut  six  acres  per  day.” 

“  Who  drives  the  horse  ?  ” 

“  Put  a  muzzle  on  him  and  he  will  fol¬ 
low  the  row  without  a  driver.” 

“  Yes  !  How  do  you  work  it  ?  ” 

“One  man  sits  on  each  bide  and  gathers 
the  tops  in  his  arms  as  they  are  cut  off 
until  an  armful  is  obtained  Then  he 
stops  the  horse  and  gets  off  and  stands 
up  the  corn.  Two  rows  are  taken  up 
and  two  back  on  each  side.” 

Any  man  who  has  cut  corn  will  com¬ 
prehend  the  difficulty  of  standing  up  an 
armful  of  loose  corn  and  leaving  it  until 
he  gets  back  on  the  next  set  to  complete 
the  shock.  It  would  blow  over.  In 
even  our  “little”  York  State  corn  one 
would  have  to  stop  the  horse  every  few 
hills  and  jump  off  to  set  up  the  armful. 
Some  horses  would  drag  the  “  machine” 
loaded  with  two  men  and  corn  over  the 
uneven  surface  carefully,  without  a 
driver,  more  of  them  would  run  away. 
How  do  you  imagine  you  would  feel 
after  setcing  up  your  share  of  the  six 
acres  in  one  day  ?  I  think  this  is  a  case 
where  one  had  better  “  consider  ”  before 
buying.  Suppose  your  land  is  a  hillside 
and  stony  ;  the  thing  might  throw  you 
against  the  sharp  knife  ;  any  way  you 
could  not  hang  on  to  both  seat  and  corn 
at  the  same  time. 

While  wheat  seeding  at  this  date— 
September  7— was  nearly  finished  in 
central  New  York,  little  had  been  done 
further  west.  We  were  suffering  from 
drought  and  they  seemed  to  be  delayed  by 
rains.  Clay  soils  require  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  working  from  our  gravelly  loam, 
and  the  numerous  tools  which  were 
scattered  about  the  fields  were  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  from  mine.  Many  people 
discredit  published  reports  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  many  tools  and  extraordinary 
yields  because  they  judge  everything  by 
their  own  experience  in  a  limited  section; 
still  I  do  not  believe  the  housing  of  a 
binder  or  plow  in  a  fence  corner  makes 
it  last  longer. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  in  the  color 
of  soils— black  muck,  light  gravelly 
loam,  red  clay  and  the  white  sand  of 
Michigan  which,  in  sone  places  along 
the  lake,  is  piled  up  many  feet  high 
without  a  green  thing  except  stunted 
pines  growing  on  it  The  wind  has  piled 
it  up  to  the  branches  in  some  cases  and 
along  the  lake  shore  it  is  washed  and 
packed  as  smooth  as  glass.  Nothing 
made  by  man  is  more  wonderful  than 
some  of  Nature’s  works. 

In  Indiana  the  farm  buildings,  as  seen 
from  the  car  windows,  are  small  and  far 
apart.  I  saw  more  stacks  of  hay  in  a 
half  a  day  than  in  all  my  life  before. 

“  Nothing  but  hay,”  said  one. 

“  So  fiat  they  cannot  drain  it  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  hay  will  grow,”  said  another. 
This  was  on  the  plains  in  western 
Indiana  which  is  a  prairie  only  when 
contrasted  with  the  hills  of  New  York. 
To  us  New  Yorkers  it  is  very  monotonous 
traveling  over  these  stretches  of  flat 
country,  and  we  soon  try  to  go  to  sleep. 
In  New  York  the  ever-changing  scenes, 
as  we  glide  over  rivers,  around  hills, 
through  the  numerous  cities,  and  see  the 


different  kinds  of  crops  and  methods  of 
culture,  keep  up  the  interest. 

Everywhere  the  burnt  up  pastures  tell 
the  story  of  excessive  drought  and  the 
few  cows  seen  show  their  ribs.  I  did  not 
see  a  fine  herd  of  cows — everything  is  a 
mixture  of  “scrub  and  neglect.”  I  won¬ 
dered  for  an  hour  over  the  problem, 
“  How  can  a  man  make  any  money  keep¬ 
ing  such  stock  ?’’  and  gave  it  up.  Males 
of  splendid  breeding  are  cheap  and  it’s 
foolish  not  to  use  them. 

Many  sides  of  human  nature  show  up 
on  a  railroad  train.  One  little  woman, 
with  three  children,  got  on  at  Buffalo. 
All  alone,  she  will  care  for  the  children 
and  “do”  the  fair.  She  was  a  mechanic’s 
wife  and  he  was  out  of  work.  After 
taking  the  little  boy  into  my  seat  and 
entertaining  him  for  several  hours,  I  had 
a  little  talk  with  her. 

“  If  your  husband  is  out  of  work,  how 
can  you  afford  this  expensive  trip  ?” 

“  Oh  !  Tom  don’t  drink  like  most  of  the 
others  ;  we’ve  money.  It  isn’t  the  wages, 
it’s  the  habits  that  keep  folks  poor”— a 
bit  of  advice  worth  remembering,  c.  e  c. 


THE  ALBANY  PUBLIC  MARKET. 

from  producer  to  consumer  direct. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Where  the  Market  is  Located. 

One  of  the  memories  of  my  student 
days  in  the  city  of  Albany,  14  to  16  years 
ago,  was  the  street  market  where  the 
farmers  and  gardeners  came  with  their 
vegetables  and  fruits,  butter,  poultry 
and  eggs,  cottage  cheese  and  buttermilk, 
nuts  and  pop-corn,  which  they  sold  to 
whomsoever  would  come  to  buy.  The 
market  at  that  time  was  on  State  Street, 
extending  up  the  hill  toward  theCapi, 
to l,  the  length  of  the  line  being  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  would-be  sellers. 
Here,  with  basket  on  arm,  came  the 
thrifty  housewives  of  all  stations  in  life, 
and  shrewd  were  the  bargains  they 
drove  with  the  horny-handed  sons  of 
toil  in  their  endeavors  to  fitly  furnish 
forth  the  domestic  board  at  a  modicum 
of  expense.  How  long  this  location  had 
been  used  for  this  purpose  I  know  not, 
but  so  well  established  was  it  that  it 
attracted  customers  from  all  over  the 
city,  and  so  superior  was  the  location  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  line  considered  that 
the  first  wagons  would  take  up  their 
stations  there  while  the  day  was  yet 
quite  young,  there  to  await  the  advent 
of  the  customers  who  came  after  day¬ 
break.  So  well  recognized  was  this 
market  that  the  Albany  papers  have 
for  years  given  the  prices  prevailing 
there. 

Happening  in  Albany  the  other  day, 
and  having  in  mind  some  recent  articles 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  selling  of  prod¬ 
ucts  directly  to  the  consumers  by  the 
producers,  I  thought  to  visit  again  this 
market  place,  and  to  gather,  if  I  might, 
some  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  Rural 
readers.  But  State  Street  knows  it  no 
more,  and  I  found  it  a  couple  of  blocks 
distant,  where  it  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  cleared  city  square.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  paved,  and  by  means  of  lines, 
streets  are  marked  off,  so  that  as  the 
farmers  come  in,  their  wagons  are  ranged 
in  long  rows.  At  this  time  of  year  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  predominate,  but  during 
successive  months  every  known  product 
of  the  soil  finds  its  way  through  the 
hands  of  these  calculating  farmers.  No 
fee  is  required  of  them  for  the  privileges 
of  the  market,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  peddle  through 
the  city.  Hucksters  who  buy  their  sup¬ 
plies  and  retail,  are  obliged  to  take  out 
a  license  and  do  not  have  the  privil  ges 
of  the  market.  Along  one  side  of  the 
paved  area  is  a  shed  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  licensed  venders  of  meats.  Every 
imaginable  sort  of  wagon,  drawn  by 
horses  as  diverse  in  their  appearance  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  are  found  here. 
Side  by  side  with  a  fine  market  wagon, 
overflowing  with  quantities  of  excellent 
products,  drawn  by  a  thrifty-looking 
team,  and  presided  over  by  a  well  dressed, 
intelligent,  prosperous  appearing  man, 


is  a  rickety  old  trap,  drawn  by  a  bundle 
of  bones  and  engineered  by  a  dejected 
specimen  of  humanity,  whose  efforts  to 
dispose  of  the  small  quantity  of  measly 
looking  stuff  with  which  the  wagon  was 
loaded,  would  have  been  ludicrous  were 
it  not  so  pitiable.  It  is  ev'dent  that  the 
latter  class  certainly  don’t  make  farm¬ 
ing  pay. 

Talks  With  Some  Sellers. 

“To  whom  do  you  sell  most  of  your 
produce  ?  ”  I  asked  a  man  with  a  large 
load  of  barrels  of  musk  melons  and  pears. 

“To  anybody  who  will  buy.  I  sell  a 
great  deal  to  grocers  and  hucksters,  but 
much  to  consumers.” 

While  watching  his  operations,  a  couple 
of  shrewd-looking  dames,  evidently 
boarding-house  keepers  of  the  middle 
class,  came  along  and  opened  up  a  dicker 
for  a  barrel  of  musk-melons.  They  wished 
to  purchase  them  together,  but  to  have 
him  divide  them.  After  considerable 
parleying  they  agreed  to  abide  by  his 
division,  and  the  purchase  was  consum¬ 
mated.  Probably  some  star  boarders 
will  revel  in  musk-melons  for  a  week  at 
the  expense  of  a  “  quarter  ”  each  to  the 
careful  landladies. 

“Isn’t  that  pretty  cheap  for  musk- 
melons  ?  ”  I  queried. 

“These  are  culls,”  he  said.  “I  get 
$1  50  a  barrel  for  those  others.” 

“  Do  you  find  this  method  of  disposing 
of  your  produce  profitable  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  it  pays  us  pretty  well.” 

I  watched  a  man  with  several  barrels 
of  potatoes  and  a  box  of  eggs  in  his 
wagon.  A  half  dozen  asked  the  price  of 
the  potatoes. 

“Two  dollars  a  barrel,”  was  the  in¬ 
variable  reply.  They  were  fine  potatoes, 
such  as  our  home  grocer  gets  40  cents 
per  peck  for  from  the  poor  unfortunates 
who  are  compelled  to  patronize  him. 
Think  of  it ;  five  pecks  there  to  pay  for 
one  barrel  here. 

Yet,  the  unanimous  reply  was :  “Too 
much.”  Some  didn’t  deign  to  make  an 
offer,  while  several  hucksters  offered 
$1 .50  per  barrel,  and  assured  him  that  he 
would  j  ump  at  the  chance  to  take  that 
later  if  he  didn’t  snap  up  their  offers  at 
once.  One  individual  poked  around  until 
he  found  the  smallest  potato  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  then  turned  up  his  nose  at  the 
whole  lot.  Such  is  human  nature. 

The  box  of  eggs  attracted  the  attention 
of  several,  and  might  have  been  sold 
several  times  over.  But  they  were  sold. 


“What  do  you  get  for  eggs?”  I  queried. 

“  I  sold  these  for  23  cents.” 

“  Do  you  sell  most  of  your  produce 
this  way  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  a  large  part  of  it.  Our  hay  we 
generally  press  and  send  down  the  river.” 

“  I  suppose  the  returns  are  satisfactory 
or  you  wouldn’t  continue  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  do  pretty  well.” 

“  How  early  do  you  have  to  get  here  in 
the  morning  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  get  here  until  eight  o’clock 
this  morning,  but  many  of  them  are  here 
at  three.  Sometimes  one  has  to  come 
early  to  get  on  the  market.  I  have  seen 
every  space  occupied,  and  the  wagons 
stretching  away  down  some  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  streets.” 

Not  a  High-Priced  Market. 

On*  man  with  a  large  wagon  was  sell¬ 
ing  dressed  lambs  by  the  quarter.  lie 
was  kept  pretty  busy,  too. 

“  W^at  prices  do  you  get?”  I  asked 
him. 

“Twelve  cents  for  hind-quarters,  and 
nine  for  fore-quarters,  and  10  cents  for 
whole  carcasses.” 

“  Do  you  cut  them  up  any  smaller  than 
in  quarters  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  wouldn’t  pay  me.” 

“Aren’t  the  prices  you  get  pretty  low?” 

“  Yes,  I  can  make  it  pay  only  by  kill¬ 
ing  and  selling  a  large  number  Albany 
is  not  a  very  high-priced  market.” 

I  came  to  this  conclusion  myself  after 
investigating  the  different  products  sold. 
Many  a  little  manufacturing  town  would 
pay  better  prices.  Still  the  system  itself 
seems  a  good  one.  The  producer  and  the 
consumer  are  brought  together.  The 
products  are  brought  fresh  from  the 
farms  and  gardens  to  the  market.  It 
would  seem  that  many  of  the  sellers 
must  have  found  it  unprofitable.  How 
a  man  with  a  few  dozen  ears  of  corn,  or 
bunches  of  beets,  or  pecks  of  tomatoes 
could  find  any  profit  in  going  miles,  and 
spending  perhaps  the  best  part  of  a  day 
to  sell  a  little  mess  of  stuff  whose  value 
would  hardly  equal  that  of  the  wages  of 
a  day  for  a  good  man,  passes  my  under¬ 
standing.  Still  it  seems  that  in  hundreds 
of  towns  such  a  market  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  satisfaction  to  both  the  seller 
and  the  buyer.  It  probably  wouldn’t 
give  satisfaction  to  the  grocer  or  the 
butcher,  but  I  don’t  know  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  are  under  any  contract 
to  do  business  for  the  gratification  of  the 
latter.  F-  H*  v- 


,  i— —  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 

HARDY  PLANTS,  BULBS, 

1  ff*  JF  F0R  FALL  planting. 

M  r  1  fi  Mr  Immense  Stuck.  160  page  Catalogue  Free. 

I  #  /  \  ^  ELLWANGER  &,  BARRY, 

[  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  MLHoPe^eri^Rg!?ter,N.Y. 


L  BIG  FRUIT  CROP  REQUIRES  PROPER  HANDLING. 

A  big  crop  on  any  one  farm  demands  a  big  evaporator  if  evaporated.  The 
nail  farm  with  a  big  crop  demands  a  way  to  use  the  surplus  and  waste  fruit.  The 

U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Fruit  Drier  fills  the 
bill.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved.  It  is  the  latest,  cheapest, 
best.  A  veritable  little  bread  winner. 
Weight,  25  pounds.  Metal  base.  Can 
be  used  on  any  kind  of  stove.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  Base,  22x16  inches ;  Height,  26 
inches.  Eight  galvanized  wire-cloth 
trays,  containing  12  square  feet  of  tray 
surface.  No  extra  fire.  Always  ready 
for  use.  Its  capacity  ample  for  domestic 
use,  up  to  two  bushels  of  fresh  fruit 
per  day.  Price  of  the  drier  alone,  $7. 
Special  price  to  our  subscribers  only 
$5 ;  or,  better  still,  together  with  a 
three  years’  subscription,  $7.  This  will 
pay  your  own  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
time  already  paid  for.  New  subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  substituted  if  preferred. 
Shipped  by  freight  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense;  cost  50  cents  to  about  $1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance.  THE  RURAL  PUB¬ 
LISHING  COMPANY,  Cor.  Chambers 
and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  says  that  it  is  a 
deplorable  fact  that  there  are  300,000,000 
pounds  of  cows’  grease,  which  might 
have  been  butter,  used  annually  in 
America  for  soap-grease  and  shortening 
because  unfit  for  table  purposes. 

Sheep  and  Corn  —Any  one  who  thinks 
sheep  would  not  eat  corn  would  change 
his  mind  if  the  bars  should  happen  to  be 
let  down  so  they  could  get  at  it.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  keeps  a  good  many 
sheep,  being  unable  to  furnish  past¬ 
ure  on  account  of  the  drought,  turned 
his  sheep  into  his  corn  field  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  stalks — the  ears  and 
leaves  being  all  eaten  off.  Passers  by 
on  the  road  lay  the  blame  on  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  which  were  very  bad  here  this 
summer.  A.  m. 

Covington,  Pa. 

Raise  Your  Own  Cows. — The  Texas 
Live  Stock  Journal  says  that  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  looking  to  the  future  will  be 
wise  if  he  plans  to  raise  his  own  cows, 
The  very  best  cows  are  difficult  to  find  on 
the  market,  for  the  men  who  have  them 
usually  know  enough  to  keep  them.  If 
for  sale  at  all,  it  is  at  a  price  that  the 
commercial  dairyman  considers  practi¬ 
cally  prohibitive,  but  when  you  are  rais¬ 
ing  your  own  cows  for  your  own  dairy 
there  is  no  reasonable  expense  which 
cannot  be  afforded  in  order  to  have  the 
very  best.  A  good  bull,  good  feed,  good 
care  are  the  items  of  expense,  but  if  these 
are  distributed  among  a  number  the  cost 
upon  any  one  animal  is  not  very  great. 
To  pursue  the  business  of  dairying  with 
profit  or  satisfaction,  you  must  have  the 
cattle  which  are  adapted  to  it. 

It  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  that  differ¬ 
ent  people  prefer  different  breeds  of  live 
stock.  It  begets  more  or  less  of  rivalry. 
While  some  wouldn’t  have  a  black  hog, 
others  wouldn’t  have  a  white  one,  and 
each  class  of  individuals  is  ready  with 
arguments  to  sustain  its  own  position. 
Major  W.  H.  Walsworth,  of  Michigan, 
the  present  president  of  the  Essex  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  says:  “The  Essex  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  improved  Eng¬ 
lish  breeds  of  swi"e.  In  color  a  pure 
black,  possessing  rich  quality  and  great 
aptitude  to  fatten.  While  classed  with 
the  small  breeds,  they  often  weigh  from 
400  to  000  pounds.  Being  very  quiet, 
easy  keepers  and  good  breeders,  they 
are  highly  przed  as  a  pure  breed,  and 
are  valued  highly  for  crossing  on  the 
coarser,  slower  maturing  breeds,  the 
grand  sweep  stake  bar  ow,  over  all 
breeds  and  crosses,  at  the  last  fat  stock 
show  (1890),  being  a  cross-brfd  Essex 
and  Poland. 

Canned  Devil.— The  sale  of  canned 
meats  is  a  great  help  to  our  live  stock 
interests  because  it  disposes  of  a  surplus 
product  that  might  otherwise  be  unsal¬ 
able.  The  following  story  is  told  of  one 
dealer  who  und-.  rtook  to  sell  tinned  goods 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  :  “  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  all  sorts  of  tinned 
meats,  which  the  natives  bought  with 
avidity.  Each  tin  was  branded  with  a 
colored  picture — a  cow  for  beef,  a  sheep 
for  mutton  and  a  fish  for  sardines.  It 
happened  that  the  firm  which  furnished 
the  mutton  thought  it  a  good  plan  to 
change  its  labels,  that  its  goods  might  be 
more  easily  distinguished  from  those  of 
others.  The  mark  chosen  was  a  red 
dragon.  The  natives  came  with  their 
copra  to  trade  as  usual.  The  new  tins 
were  shown  them,  but  they  recoiled  with 
horror  and  gave  the  trader  to  understand 
that  they  had  had  some  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  and  were  not  to  be  deluded  into  eat¬ 
ing  tinned  devil.  The  trader  was  forced 
to  eat  his  stock  of  mutton  himself,  for  not 
a  native  could  be  persuaded  to  touch  the 
accursed  thing.”  If  the  limbs  of  Satan 
that  make  themselves  at  home  in  this 
country  could  be  tinned  and  sent  out  of 
it,  we  would  all  be  better  off.  The  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  story  is  to  look 
out  for  what  brand  you  use  ! 


The  Hardness  of  Butter  — The  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station  has  been 
conducting  some  experiments  as  to  the 
effects  of  different  foods  upon  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  butter,  and  though  the  work  in 
this  direction  is  not  as  yet  extensive 
enough  to  justify  the  drawing  of  con¬ 
clusions,  t'leir  experiments  thus  far  in¬ 
dicate  : 

1.  Thr.t  gluten  ineal  to^ds  to  produce  a  much  softer 
quality  of  butter  than  corn  meal  or  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  other  things  being  eqaal,  tends  to  lessen 
the  ehurnablllty  of  the  butter  fat. 

2.  That  with  the  same  cows  the  hardness  depends 
much  more  upon  the  character  of  thefood  than  upon 
the  nutritive  ratio. 

3.  That  ensilage  proluces  a  much  softer  butter 
than  does  good  hay.  out  It  ts  also  favorable  to  the 
flavor  and  texture  of  the  butter  produced. 

4.  That  skimmed  milk  has  a  very  favorable  effect 
upon  the  churnabllltv  and  quality  of  the  butter  fat. 
anl  In  a  slngletrlal  apparently  reversed  the  general 
rule  that  the  volatile,  fatty  aelds  decrease  as  the 
period  of  lactation  advances. 

5  That  cotton-seed  meal  tends  to  produce  an 
unusually  hard  quality  of  butter,  and  that  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  gluten  meal  might  be  used  together 
with  excellent  result. 

(I.  That  contrary  to  general  belief  the  melting  point 
of  butter  fat  Is  not  a  good  Indication  of  tr.e  commer¬ 
cial  hardness  of  butter.  That  while  In  general  a  soft 
butter  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  hard  but¬ 
ter,  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  mel'lng 
point  and  actual  hardness. 

7.  That  no  relation  can  be  traced  between  foods 
and  volatile  fatty  acids,  except  In  the  case  of  skltn- 
mllk  Th*t  usually  hardnsss  and  volatile  acids  vary 
Inversely,  hardness  generally  Increasing  and  volatile 
acids  decreasing  ns  the  period  of  lactation  advances. 


THE  WINTER  DAIRY  COW  IN  SUMMER. 

I  am  disappointed  in  one  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  winter  dairying.  My  plan 
has  been  to  dry  off  the  cows  in  July  and 
turn  them  off  to  pasture  ;  but  it  is  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  difficult  every  year 
to  dry  them  off  soon  enough  to  do  this. 
This  year  I  could  not  get  them  dried  up 
till  within  three  weeks  of  the  time  some 
of  them  were  to  come  in,  and  I  had  to 
milk  them  once  wnile  they  were  away. 
Next  year  I  intend  to  keep  them  at  home 
and  give  them  millet  and  corn  fodder, 
and  milk  them  as  long  as  they  will  give 
any.  It  looks  as  though  they  were  going 
to  develop  into  perpetual  milkers,  and 
not  give  my  wife  and  myself  any  vaca¬ 
tion.  Why  is  it  that  cows  which  come  .n 
in  the  spring  will  dry  up  so  faBt  in  July 
and  August,  while  cows  which  came  in 
in  the  preceding  October  are  such  per¬ 
sistent  milkers  is  something  I  do  not 
understand.  I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that 
has  given  milk  17  months  and  is  coming 
in  in  less  than  a  month,  yet  she  gives 
over  a  quart  a  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  summer  cow 
due  to  come  in  in  March  or  April  dries  up 
in  December,  or  perhaps  in  November, 
without  any  trouble.  You  have  only 
to  turn  her  out  to  eat  frost-bitten  grass, 
with  a  good  north  wind  blowing  and  the 
thermometer  at  20  or  below,  and  she  will 
dry  up  fast  enough.  She  will  when  thus 
treated  dry  up  the  owner’s  pocket-book 
as  well.  What  effect  this  persistent 
milking  will  have  on  the  calves  I  cannot 
tell,  and  do  not  especially  care.  I  have 
seen  no  ill  effects  yet,  and  when  I  do  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  think  about  this 
part  of  the  matter.  j.  w.  newton. 


IMPROVING  THE  POULTRY. 

From  Samuel  Cushman’s  report  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Station  bulletin,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sensible  extracts  are  taken  : 

“  The  selection  of  ihe  finest  individuals 
of  a  breed  is  of  as  much,  or  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  than  the  choice  of  a  breed. 
Pure  breeds  have  as  strong  an  impulse 
to  perpetuate  their  inferior  character¬ 
istics  as  their  superior  qualities.  Breed 
only  from  the  best  males  that  can  be 
piocured.  Avoid  those  showing  the 
slightest  trace  of  sickness  or  the  effects 
of  disease.  Disease,  or  a  tendency  to 
disease,  is  transmitted.  Weakness  re¬ 
produces  weakness,  and  vigor  beg-ts 
vigor.  Hereditary  unsoundness  or  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  disease,  may  be  made  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  a  strain.  The 
offspring  of  stock  that  is  very  young  or 
immature,  or  imperfectly  developed,  or 
that  is  constitutionally  impaired  by  pri¬ 
vation  or  neglect,  will  inherit  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  system  that  readily  becomes 
diseased  from  slight  exciting  causes. 


Hardiness,  vitality  and  vigor  of  consti¬ 
tution  are  of  more  importance  in  poultry 
for  rrofit  than  all  other  qualities  com¬ 
bined.  Only  the  most  vigorous  should 
be  bred  from. 

“  Birds  having  a  strong,  bright  eye, 
that  are  cheerful  and  active,  and  are  not 
much  above  the  average  of  the  breed  in 
size,  are  the  most  desirable.  A  dull  and 
sunken  eye  shows  defective  nutritive 
power  snd  lack  of  constitution  and 
vigor.  The  progeny  of  two-year-o'd 
fowls  grow  larger,  mature  earlier,  and 
feather  more  rapidly  than  that  from 
youager  stock.  A  cockerel  mated  to 
mature  hens  usually  gives  large  and 
vigorous  chickens.  If  the  hens  are  few 
in  number  there  is  generally  a  prepon 
derance  of  cockerels,  especially  from  the 
earliest  eggs.  Cockerels  are  generally 
more  efficient  early  in  the  season  than 
cocks.  If  pullets  are  to  be  bred  from 
they  should  be  mated  to  a  mature  cock. 
The  earlier  eggs  will  produce  more  cock¬ 
erels  than  the  later  ones.  As  a  rule, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  fewer  the 
number  of  hens  allowed  to  a  male  the 
greater  the  number  of  cockerels  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
hens  allowed,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  pullets  produced.  The  number  of 
hens  that  should  be  allowed  to  a  male 
will  vary  with  the  breed,  the  age,  and 
whether  they  are  at  full  liberty  or  closo- 
ly  confined.  They  should  be  mated  early 
and  remain  together  during  the  season. 
Bullets’  eggs  are  smaller  than  hens’ eggs, 
and  the  chickens  obtained  are  also 
smaller  and  not  so  strong.  Size  in  pro¬ 
geny  is  usually  most  influenced  by  the 
hen.” 


■  Rationally  Tiikat  your  Cold  from  the  start 
by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne  s  Expectorant,  un<l  you  may 
escape  Lung  Troubles  not  so  easily  gotten  tiff  of — 

Adv. 


Colts 

get  hurt.  Phenol  So- 
dique  is  a  liniment  for 
them ;  for  other  animals. 

1  here  is  nothing  that 
mends  so  quick. 

HANCE  RROTHF.RS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STARLE 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Doviot  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINK 
CO.,  Limited.  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

STW  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


QT.  LAMBERT  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers  of  the 
Cr  beat  butter  bluod,  lu-and-ln-bred  to  Stoke 
Pwgia  1 II.  (the  sire  of  Mary  Auneof  St.  L.,  8U7  lbs.  of 
butter  In  one  year)  at  very  low  prioea. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  New  York. 


BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES. 

A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  brood 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  it? 

Crystal  lake  Stock  Farm,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
Messrs.  Moure  liros.: 

U  BNTLP.MEN— We  are  well  pleased  with  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Yours,  &c,  S.  Mather  &  Sons. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


WQODS1DE  DORSET  RAM'S 

I  b  h  ve  i  be  grei  test  confidence  In  the  usefulness  of 
the  birds  Asl  *e  from  thsir  snperioru y  ns  lamb- 
producers.  which  Is  now  everywhere  conceded,  I  con¬ 
sul  r  tiit*ni  a -i  sxtiemeiv  hardy,  peaceable,  growthv 
and  handsome  sheep.  It  is  mv  atm  to  keep  our  Hock 
uo  to  the  hlguest  standard.  Rams  ot  different  ages 
lor  sale. 

J.  E.  WING,  Woodslde  Farm,  Mechanlcsburg,  O. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  a,  t  will  weigh  250  to  30*  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  peunds  at  maturity;  ami  150  year- 
ltng  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear  0  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Ju»t  arrived,  recorded  tn  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot”  Send  tor  cata¬ 
logue  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Bkkck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


nili'lfC  The  most  nroHtahle  of  all 
*  ™  *  oJ  ' r  poultry.  Stock  won  Ilrst 

and  -sc  ml  prizes  at  the  “  Great  Mount  Holly  Show  ” 
this  Hill  Always -on  whfrs  snown.  Hundreds  for 
snle  at  90  cents  each  anti  upwards.  Money  returned 
If  not  satisfactory.  BROOKS!  I>E  I’OULTRY  FARM 
J.  E  Stevenson,  Columbus,  N.  .1. 


|*®I  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

®.J)  Brooders  only  $5.  Best  und  cheapest  for 
r-fTf  raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

— 9  G.S. SINGER,  Box  3/4,  Cardington,  0. 


Trilp  BIT 

(Jl’AJJTI  ts  of  other  bftfc! 

and  will  eoftil/  control  oue£ 
vicious  kora*  at  all  cl  mum.  Sk  to 

COMMON  SENSE  W 

kecnn,«  It  can  »l»t  be  >»rd  u  a  bA 

las"  w  XC  Sample  mailed  *1.00. 
5"  Nickel  -  -  ~  «  ckj,, 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  P.  DAVIES,  M*«v  RACINE,  WIS, 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

B.  P.  KOOi  8  and  8.  C.  BROWN  LUG 
HORNS  a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAHLON  SAGER.  Orangeville,  Pa. 


FARM  POULTRY. 

Circular. 

PINK  TRKK  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


POULTRTMENI 


Get  circulars  and 
valuable  testimoni¬ 
als  of  the  best 
GHEE  N  B  O  N  I? 
CUTTER  on  the 
market.  It’s  cheap,  durable,  practical  and  war¬ 
ranted.  WEBSTER  &  II ANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT 

IN 


There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 
so  sure  to  return  a  proHt  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  ts  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
d  |  |  ta  ta  lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 

H  H  L  \‘  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 

•  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  be  can  easily  learn  ”  Sheep  Farming  ”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents 

TI1E  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  303  head 
on  baud.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oot  14.  See  It  sure. 


PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbro* 


—  _ _ — - Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hun  tine 

.^—‘1  »nd  Hons#  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

*■  W.  SMITH.  Ouch  ran  ville.  Clhoatoa  Co,  Peaaa 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Ate  the  IWortgragro  r  ifters.  Choice  Ram  Lambs 
and  Ewe  of  all  ages  at  reasonable  prices.  State 
just  what  you  want,  and  address 

FRANK  L.  McELHENY,  Black Cfeek,  N.  V. 


M  ABTIFF*. 


-Noblest  of  doirs. 

-  -  Wise,  faithful, 

beautiful.  Our  prices  suit  the  times.  Write  quick. 

SHIELDS  BROS.,  New  Alexandria.  Pa. 


Dl  VMMITU  D n P If  C-  -SO  White  Plymouth  Rock 
•  L.  I  W! U  I  II  nUUn'j,  Cockerels  for  sale  Tae 
first  premium  bPdsof  Orango County  were  bred  and 
are  now  owred  by  me.  Order  at  once  to  secure  first- 
class  stock  for  another  year  from  KING’S  FARVl 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Otlsvlile,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Profee 
E.  W  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  fee  ling  Ir  »> 
Its  details,  giving  p  actlcal  radons  for  all  form  am 
ma!s.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price.  OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  A  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  H.  Y.t 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CA  l’TLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  word, 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  Rrimals,  and  cows  wi.Vh  great  records 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 
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Company 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER, 


CANADA  ^ 

UNLEACHED  y|  K*  &S 

HARDWOOD  B  9  HI 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  8end  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 


$27-5oN^ 

Buys  a  \ 
Good  Organ 


What  strikes  me  as  the  funniest 
Among  some  funny  things, 

Is  that  the  fallen  argels 
Failed  to  use  their  wings.— Life. 

“Tommy,  who  was  Joan  of  Arc  ?  ”  asked 
the  teacher.  “  Noah’s  wife,”  said  Tommy, 
who  is  great  at  guessing. — Harper's  Bazar. 

Friend:  .“Well,  Tommy,  now  that 
you’ve  started  to  school,  what  do  you  like 
best?”  Tommy:  “  Recess.”—  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean. 

Frank  :  “  Were  you  actually  surprised, 
as  you  said,  when  I  proposed  ?  ”  May  : 
“  Yes,  indeed  ;  I  really  had  all  but  given 
you  up  !  ” — Vogue. 

“  Do  you  suppose  she  rejected  you 
because  you  were  not  rich  enough  ?  ” 
“  Well,  she  gave  me  to  understand  I  was 
a  man  of  no  interest  and  not  much  prin¬ 
ciple.” — Life. 

“Yes,”  said  a  Washington  girl,  de¬ 
murely:  “I  know  that  Jack  likes  me 
very  much.”  “How?”  “By  the  way 
he  forgets  his  umbrella  when  he  calls.” 
— Washington  Star. 

Love,  said  the  lecturer,  “  is  a  psychic 
manifestation.”  “Yes,”  murmured  a 
young  man  in  the  audience.  “  I  do  the 
sighing  and  her  folks  do  the  kicking.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Hicks:  “Isn’t  it  strange  that  while 
my  hair  is  getting  gray,  my  mustache  is 
not  ?  ”  Mrs.  Hicks  :  “  Oh,  I  don’t  think 
so ;  your  mustache  is  about  20  years 
younger,  you  know.” — New  York  Herald. 

Casher  :  “I  hear  that  you  lost  a  whole 
lot  of  money  in  one  of  those  mushroom 
boom  towns  out  West.”  Rasher:  “It 
wasn’t  even  a  mushroom  town.  It  was 
just  plain  toadstool.” — Indianapolis  Jour¬ 
nal. 

City  Boarder  (at  farmhouse):  “Do 
you  still  use  candles  here?”  Mr.  Hay¬ 
seed:  “  No,  siree  !  In  the  winter  time 
we  use  a  lamp — don’t  need  it  in  summer, 
you  know.  It’s  bedtime  before  it  gits 
dark.” — New  York  Weekly. 

A  Suggestion:  Uncle  Si:  “  Marthy, 
them  cows  is  gone  wanderin’  off  ag’in, 
an’  I  can’t  find  ’em  nowhar.  I  do’  no 
what  to  do.”  Marthy:  “  Why  don’t  ye 
go  down  to  th’  railroad  people  an’  ask 
’em  to  sell  ye  a  secon  -hand  cow-ketcher?” 
— Harper's  Weekly. 

“  The  good  are  not  always  happy,” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this, 

Because,  you  know,  they  must  sorry  grow. 
When  they  think  of  the  fun  they  miss. -Life. 


This  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  liberal  V 
offers  ever  made.  You  could  not  buy  the  same  1 
instrument  from  an  agent  or  dealer  at  twice  the  1 
price.  We  sell  at  manufacturer’s  price — direct  ' 
from  the  factory  to  the  home.  We  can  sell  lower 
than  any  other  manufacturer,  because  we  do 
the  largest  direct  business  in  the  world.  Yon 
can  save  from  850  to  $300  by  buying  from  us. 
There  is  an  actual  purchaser  of  a  Cornish  in¬ 
strument  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S.  Convince 


_ —Jr' - Ie|  strument  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S. 

TfTTTTTTTTfTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTfTTTTTTTTTTT^I  yourself  that  what  we  say  is  true.  Visitour  factory 
immimmmiiimm —if  you  live  within  200  miles  of  us  we  will  pay 
your  expenses.  Write  at  once  for  our  new  Catalogue  -FREE  to  any  , 
address.  It  contains  beautiful  colored  illustrations,  accurate  descriptions  J 
,  and  lowest  prices  of  the  latest  and  finest  styles  of  Organs  and  Pianos.  4 
i  It  will  save  you  many  times  its  weight  in  gold.  Jjj 

A  Organs  from  $27.50  up.  Pianos  from  $175  up.  Sff 


This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 


1  in  the  World  ! 

A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


1  lustrated 
Catalogue 
Free. 


All  Instruments  shipped  on  trial.  No  satisfaction  no  pay. 

References :  . 

k  Any  Bank  or  Commercial  Agency  In  the  U.  S.  A 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  JP 

( Established  t7  Years),  jj&zy 

WASHINGTON, 

new  Jersey. 


▼arietiea.  Extra  Quality 
Warranted  true.  Low. 
est  rules.  Introducer! 

of  the  new  Black  Orap 

EATON 


T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDOJilA,  N.Y. 


ler  SMALL  FRUITS.  Nevr  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTKRW0RKER8,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PEAR  CULTURE  FREE 


The  best  and  most  easily  erected  fence  ntuse. 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 


GREEN’S  NEW  PEAR  CULTURE  will  be  mallei 
free  to  all  readers  of  this  paper  who  app'yforlton 
postal  card.  C.  A.  GREEN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Expanded  Metal 


Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  34  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material! 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns.: 

Central  Expanded  Meta!  Co.,  531  Wood  St. .Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PER  DAY  selllDg  two  entirely  new  articles. 
Should  be  In  every  home.  Circulars  Free. 

L.  J.  PEACHEY.  Huntsville,  O. 
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OT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  H6k!A  CDCC 

-men  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  wIU  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  wUl  ■  *  ®  *** 

L  80  cents  to  oar  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  r 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
THE  RURAL.  / 


We  have  Four  Kodak  Cameras  to 
offer  subscribers  for  this  season.  They 
are  morocco  bound,  with  sole  leather 
cases.  Regular  price,  $25  each.  We 
1  can  offer  these  to  subscribers  only 
>.  <£>Ve  will  never  be  able  to  offer 

^at  this  price,  and  have  only  Four 
<^M:hese  to  offer.  First  in  first  served. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINTS 


the  Button 


At  WHOLESALE:  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  S A V  E  Middlemen’s 
protits.  In  use  5  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  £46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

— When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
■PwS^aUnSralsBO  (  ii r ho  pricen  in  any  Quantity. 

Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 


Dinner,  Tea  and  Joliet  bets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  iriven  to  Club  Airents* 
G«ocl  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES.  JS.T* 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa, 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 


— —  Timbrell  the  best  Strawberry 
in  existence.  Be  sure  and  get  plants  direct.  Ed. 


I  Eg  Carman  of  Rural  d  T I IUI  D  D  C  I  I  I 
■  H  New  Yorker,  says:  I  I IY1  dKCLL. 

is  the  best  berry  all  things  considered,  I  ever  tried.”  A 
full  assortment  of  all  varieties  of  pot-grown  and  layer 
plants,  and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock,  lhrice  List  Free. 

o.  ARE  NOW  READY. 


Will  find  It  to  their  interest 
to  call  on 

CUTTER  &  BAILEY, 

No.  143  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

as  they  have  constantly  on  hand  from  3f0  to  400  tons 
of  Wheat  Screenings.  Also  all  grades  of  Mill  Feed 
to  suit  purchasers,  In  car  lots  or  less  Also  will 
make  up  mixed  cars.  Samples  and  quotations  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished  on  application. 


GRAPE  VINES 


PORTABLE  BATHS. 

Boteter  Knova.  Wk.U— U  I«ull. 

.  Aftuu  WuuJ  lwifUM 

Send  ter  CuxiUjot.  • 

_  E-  J’  KNOWLTON. 
— — *"«»  ... 


A<5)uftabi« 
[tkx  £*lh»| 


Large  stock,  all  varieties;  extra  strong.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  /  No 
Danger/  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co,,  “6  MiSffAY  St*  N  V 


A  H  i||||||f%  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
uAnRIIIU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 
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PRICE,  THREE  CENTS 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  CH'AMPION  EGG  RECORD. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  GO  UP  HEAD. 

The  Pay-Side  of  “Way-Side”  Poultry. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bassler,  of  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. ,  invited 
me  to  go  and  see  his  famous  fowls.  Mr.  Bassler  is  a 
practical  man,  and  believes  that  no  business  should  be 
run  without  a  careful  and  accurate  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  result  of  his  figures  for  the 
past  year  is  very  flattering.  His  fowls  have  paid  for 
themselves,  for  the  rations  consumed,  for  one  setting 
of  eggs,  85 ;  for  another,  82  50 ;  for  one  cockerel, 
81155  ;  for  two  pullets,  87;  and,  in  addition,  over  and 
above  all  this,  have  returned  him  for  his  labor  81-74 
each.  The  average  gross  receipts  were  84  73  per  hen. 
Of  course  this  fine  showing  is  due  somewhat  to  fancy 
prices  received  for  fowls.  Deducting  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  eggs  sold  for  sitting,  he  still  makes  a  show¬ 
ing  of  81-50  profit  on  each  hen  kept. 

Mr.  B.  has  Brown  Leghorns  for  eggs,  Plymouth 
Rocks  for  table  use,  and  Light  Brahmas  for  large 
eggs,  when  other  breeds  are  taking  a  vacation.  To 
be  profitable,  a  hen  must  be  a 
good  layer,  and  Mr.  B.  has 
striven  to  improve  these  pure 
breeds  for  egg  production. 

The  fact  that  his  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  240  eggs  each 
last  season  is  proof  that 
neither  time  nor  expense  has 
been  spared  to  bring  these 
strains  to  the  highest  perfec¬ 
tion.  If  any  one  can  show  a 
higher  average  I  would  be 
pleased  to  see  it !  If  fowls 
are  wanted  for  eggs  alone,  the 
Brown  Leghorn  is  the  breed, 
beginning  to  lay  early,  and 
keeping  at  it.  They  seldom 
want  to  sit,  until  they  are  two 
years  of  age.  The  Leghorns 
are  good  sitters  and  the  best 
of  mothers  when  they  get  a 
little  age,  notwithstanding 
the  “  authorities”  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  will 
stand  more  abuse  and  cold, 
being  heavier-feathered  and 
a  hardier  fowl.  When  not 
laying,  they  take  on  fat  read¬ 
ily,  and  are  much  sought 
in  market  for  the  table.  The  Light  Brahmas  have 
their  admirers,  who  claim  them  to  be  good  winter 
layers,  gocd  sitters  and  excellent  mothers.  One  cock 
weighing  15  pounds,  and  some  hens  weighing  12 
pounds.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  big  for  profit. 

Hard  to  Photograph  Good  Birds. 

The  engraving,  Fig.  226,  represents  “  Pride  of  Way- 
side  Home  ”  and  the  pullet  “  Bessie  B.”  Unless  one 
has  had  experience,  no  idea  can  be  had  of  the  trouble 
it  is  to  get  a  good  picture  of  live  poultry.  These  fowls 
were  taken  to  the  gallery,  and  more  than  two  hours 
were  spent  in  vain  in  trying  to  get  a  satisfactory  pic¬ 
ture.  Mr.  B.  says :  “  When  I  got  him  home  and 
dropped  him  down,  he  shook  himself  and  straightened 
up  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  I  would  have  given  810  for 
his  picture  then  ” 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  watching  fine 
fowls,  and  it’s  “three  square  meals”  to  Mr.  B.  to 
watch  his  birds.  His  henhouse  is  lathed  and  plastered. 
For  the  first  three  feet  cement  was  used,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  fowls  picking  off  the  plastering.  Each  pen 
is  10x12  feet,  and  usually  has  10  hens  in  it;  sometimes 
with  the  Leghorns  15.  In  answer  to  a  question  he  said : 

“Two  things  I  study  to  do — keep  the  fowls  healthy 


and  to  mate  them  especially  for  eggs.  While  I  like 
to  see  fine,  well-marked  birds,  I  will  sacrifice  beauty 
any  time  for  a  good  layer ;  but  as  a  general  thing  I 
do  not  have  to  do  so.” 

Talks  About  Feeding  and  Care. 

“  What  is  your  idea  about  feeding  a  full  meal  in  the 
morning  ?  ” 

“  Early  in  the  morning  I  scatter  a  couple  of  hand¬ 
fuls  of  grain  in  the  chaff,  that  the  hens  may  com¬ 
mence  the  day  with  work.  •  An  hour  or  so  later  I  give 
them  a  hot  mash  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  cut  clover 
boiled  in  milk  or  water.  To  this  is  added  cold,  boiled 
potatoes  chopped  uo  fine,  and  ground  grain,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parts  wheat,  one  part  oats  and  one  part 
corn.  By  putting  the  potatoes  and  ground  grain  into 
the  kettle  of  hot  clover,  the  mixture  is  cooled  just 
right  to  feed.  The  cooked  vegetables  are  given  twice 
a  week.  About  two  hours  before  dark  they  have  all 
the  grain  they  will  eat  clean.  I  think  very  much  of  the 
clover,  and  my  hens  have  growing  clover  in  summer.” 

“  What  meat  do  you  use  ?  ” 


“I  have  used  300  pounds  of  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal.” 

“  What  whole  grain  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

“  A  mixture  of  one  bushel  of  wheat,  one-half  bushel 
of  oats  and  one-half  bushel  of  barley  oftener  than  any 
other.  It’s  not  always  the  same,  varying  according 
to  the  season.” 

From  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  conclude  that  success 
is  reasonably  sure  if  pure-bred  poultry  and  common 
sense  are  used  to  begin  with ;  that  comfortable  hen¬ 
houses  are  a  necessity  to  avoid  dampness  which 
causes  roup,  and  give  warmth  in  winter,  without 
which  there  will  be  no  eggs  ;  that  hens  do  best  in 
small  flocks,  which  is  practicable,  as  wire  netting  for 
partitions  costs  but  little.  Each  hen  can  get  enough 
to  eat  without  being  jammed  around  by  a  hundred 
others,  and  I  think  more  grain  is  fed.  Keeping  a 
flock  in  fair  order  is  one  thing,  and  judicious  stuffing 
to  increase  the  number  of  eggs  is  another.  Mr.  B. 
and  myself  do  not  let  our  Lcghorn3  stop  laying  in 
February.  His  10,  in  one  flock,  laid  152  eggs  that 
month.  The  breed  and  the  time  of  year  must  be 
studied  carefully  before  mixing  the  grain  ration. 
Foods  which  are  cheaper  can  to  a  certain  extent  be 
substituted  for  grain.  C-  s.  chapman. 


UNIFORM  ENSILAGE. 

A  SILO  THAT  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SAME. 

Not  a  Bit  of  Waste  About  It. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  quite  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  patent  ensilage  made  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Colcord,  of 
Dover,  Mass.  On  page  489,  we  gave  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Colcord  and  his  successful  plan  of  plowing  under 
rye  for  ensilage  corn.  Since  then  we  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  him  some  questions  about  his  patent  ensilage  or 
silo  governor. 

“  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  silo  and 
ensilage  ?  ”  we  asked  him. 

“Not  by  any  means.  I  tried  the  usual  way  for 
some  years,  but  I  found  that  the  product  was  not  uni¬ 
form.  For  several  years  I  tried  to  find  out  what  the 
trouble  was,  and  tried  to  improve  upon  other  methods. 
This  led  me  to  invent  a  method  entirely  different  from 
anything  in  use,  and  to  make  a  device  that  produces 
perfect  ensilage,  uniform  every  time,  without  heat, 
fermentation,  foul  odor,  rot  or  mold,  and  without  any 
waste.  The  device  I  call  the  silo  governor,  because  it 
not  only  tells  me  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  exact  condition  of 
the  ensilage  at  all  times,  but 
governs  those  conditions.” 

“  What  were  the  chief  trou¬ 
bles  of  which  you  com- 
p’ained  ?  ” 

“  When  corn  is  cut,  or  even 
uncut,  and  put  into  a  silo,  it 
commences  to  wilt  and  heat 
whether  you  press  it  or  not, 
and  the  heat  continues  to  in¬ 
crease,  decomposition  takes 
place  sooner  or  later,  and  a 
variety  of  fermentations  takes 
place,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  or  rather  conditions, 
in  various  parts  of  the  silo. 
Some  of  it  is  cold,  some  warm, 
some  warmer,  some  hot  and 
some  hotter.  These  conditions 
exist  in  nearly  all  silos,  with 
less  or  greater  intensity;  some 
of  the  ensilage  is  fed  to  cows 
in  pretty  fair  condition,  and 
some  of  it  goes  to  destruction. 
Hardly  any  two  silos  are  alike; 
there  is  every  shade  of  quality 
of  ensilage,  from  pretty  good 
to  very  bad.  The  best  test  for 
the  quality  of  ensilage  that  I  know  of,  is  how  much 
cows  will  eat  of  it  in  a  week,  by  actual  weight,  weigh¬ 
ing  it  out  to  them  and  deducting  by  weight  what  they 
leave.  In  this  way  Dr.  Goessman  found  that  in  one 
set  of  experiments  his  cows  would  eat  an  average  of 
29  pounds  daily  ;  the  next  year  he  published  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  averaged  30  pounds.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  feeding  75  pounds  and  85  pounds  daily,  without 
having  to  deduct  anything,  and  I  never  found  out  how 
much  they  would  eat.” 

“  What  did  you  seek  to  do  ?  ” 

“In  a  word,  to  make  a  device  that  would  keep  air 
and  heat  out  of  the  silo,  and  thus  prevent  all  fermen¬ 
tation.” 

“  How  does  your  ‘  governor  ’  do  this  ?  ” 

“  There  is  a  picture  of  it  at  Fig.  228.  It  is  really  a 
set  of  one-inch  iron  pipes,  with  one-eighth-inch  holes 
six  inches  apart,  within  three  to  four  feet  of  every 
part  of  the  ensilage.  These  pipes  convey  the  air 
under  the  bottom  of  the  silo  to  the  outside.  We  also 
put  another  governor  upon  a  skeleton  platform 
through  the  center  of  the  forage,  with  a  perpendic¬ 
ular  pipe  coming  up  through  the  forage  to  the  top. 
It  is  all  shown  in  the  cut.  Fig.  1  shows  the  pipes  at 
the  bottom  which  are  joined  in  a  frame,  with  an  out* 
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let  or  drip  pipe  at  b.  All  these  pipes  are  perforated 
on  their  underside  with  one-fourth-inch  holes.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  upper  governor  in  place.  It  shows  how 
both  governors  connect  with  the  top  part  of  the  silo 
through  the  pipes  m  and  y.  Fig.  3  shows  an  enlarged 
section  of  pipe,  as  does  Fig.  5,  while  Fig.  4  shows  the 
strainer  at  the  top  of  the  drip  pipe.  [The  numerous 
other  letters  given  in  the  different  figures  refer  to  the 
manner  of  joining  the  pipes. — Eds.]  These  governors 
commence  to  remove  the  air  as  soon  as  the  corn 
covers  them,  and  while  the  silo  is  being  filled,  and 
for  two  months  while  the  forage  is  under  pressure.” 

“You  press  the  ensilage  then  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  apply  a  powerful  pressure  by  means  of 
strong  jack-screws  at  the  top  of  the  silo.  You  can 
see  bow  it  works.  We  fill  the  silo  and  put  on  the 
pressure.  The  air  and  gases  are  forced  out  through 
the  pipes,  and  as  the  silo  is  absolutely  air-tight,  it  is 
as  impossible  for  fermentation  to  set  in  as  in  the  case 
of  canning  fruits  or  vegetables:  capillary  attraction  is 
set  up;  if  there  is  any  carbonic  acid  in  the  silo  it  is 
absorbed,  under  pressure,  and  the  same  with  acetic 
acid.  Both  these  acids  are  healthy  and  benefich.l  to 
cattle,  and  tend  to  form  a  vacuum  by  reason  of  their 
absorption,  which  with  the  capillary  attraction  car¬ 
ries  the  free  juice  to  the  very  top  of  the  mass,  where 
it  is  equally  distributed  through  the  governors;  all  the 
air  is  displaced  by  the  juice,  and  we  have  a  solid,  wet 
mass  of  preserved  forage  that  we  can  cut  down  verti¬ 
cally  from  top  to  bottom,  without  the  juice  coming 
out  of  the  face  of  the  cut,  or  the  air  getting  in.” 

“  This  gives  a  uniform  product,  does  it  ?  ” 

“Yes,  we  can  absolutely  control  its  fermentation, 
and  the  retult  is  a  sweet  and  perfect  food  closer  in 
composition  to  the  green,  growing  corn,  than  canned 
sweet  corn  is  to  the  natural  ear.  Everybody  knows 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  corn  as  it  is  cut 
in  the  field  and  when  taken  from  the  silo.  Another 
point  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  waste  about  this 
ensilage.  We  do  not  have  to  caution  about  taking 
off  but  a  few  inches  at  a  lime  for  fear  it  will  spoil ; 
we  cut  right  down  one  side  without  any  spoiling  or 
injury.  I  feed  it  nine  months  of  the  year — right 
through  the  summer  if  need  be.  How  can  it  spoil 
when  we  have  all  the  agencies  that  might  spoil  it 
absolutely  under  control  ?  ” 

“  Is  your  silo  different  from  others  ?  ” 

“  The  one  I  have  is  very  strongly  built  cf  concrete 
and  stone.  It  must  be  absolutely  air-tight  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  powerful  pressure.  The  walls  must 
be  exactly  vertical  so  that  the  cover  or  press  will  fit 
all  the  way  down.  1  have  since  devised  a  plan  for 
making  such  a  silo  of  wood,  thus  removing  the  great 
objection  to  the  system,  viz.,  that  of  extra  cost.” 


LONG  ISLAND  FRUIT  NOTES. 

For  several  years  we  have  tried  to  grow  plums  for 
home  use.  The  Chickasaw  type,  eight  or  more  kinds, 
refused  to  bear,  and  the  domestic  sorts  neither  bloomed 
nor  bore  fruit  to  any  extent.  The  cureulios  did  not 
harm  them,  or  but  very  little  and  the  black  knot  was 
scarcely  seen.  We  planted  as  a  last  resort  three  trees 
in  the  chicken  yard,  one  Richland  and  two  Smith’s 
Orleans,  and  they  have  borne  finely  every  year. 
Allured  by  the  laudations  of  the  Simon’s  plum, 
Prunus  Simonii,  we  planted  a  few  and  they  bore 
beautiful  fruit,  but  finding  that  even  the  small  boy 
would  reject  them,  we  grafted  with  the  Abundance. 
The  graft  made  a  fine  growth,  but  with  such  large  and 
abundant  foliage  the  winds  played  havoc  with  them 
the  first  year.  The  Abundance  and  Burbank  are  so 
good  and  choice  to  eat,  that  we  have  not  canned  them; 
we  could  not  spare  them  for  that  purpose. 

Our  Champion  quinces  give  us  satisfaction ;  they 
far  exceed  the  Orange  in  earliness  in  bearing  and 
prolificacy.  True  they  ripen  late  and  have  not  so 
marked  a  quince  flavor,  but  they  are  so  beautiful,  the 
limbs  bendiDg  with  their  weight,  that  it  is  a  sweet 
satisfaction  to  behold  them.  No  trouble  to  ripen 
them  here. 

Our  Cottage,  Worden,  Herbert  and  Moore’s  Early 
grapes,  ripen  near  together.  All  are  very  good  early 
black  grapes  and  are  better  with  us  and  ripen  sooner 
than  the  Concord.  Herbert  has  the  advantage  of 
blooming  and  setting  grapes  before  the  rosebug  visits 
us  and  this  insures  a  crop. 

No  pear  trees  here  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  the  Keif- 
fer,.  Garber’s  Hybrid  and  Le  Conte.  Really  they  are 
quite  ornamental.  What  a  pity  the  fruit  is  not  perfect 
in  flavor  !  Garber  and  Le  Conte  are  about  ripe  at  this 
time.  They  are  beautiful,  but  lacking  in  quality,  but 
we  use  them  for  cooking,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  possess 
such  pretty  fruit  when  so  many  better  pears  fail. 

I  picked  the  last  Ward’s  Late  peach  yesterday,  Octo¬ 
ber  7 ;  they  are  pretty  and  good  white  peaches. 
Lovett’s  White  bore  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and 
we  find  it  a  large,  juicy  peach,  the  best  late  white 
peach  that  ripens  here  which  we  have  tried.  Also  St, 
John  bore  for  the  first  time,  and  we  were  delighted 


with  its  sweet,  high  flavor;  it  is  quite  early.  If  that 
is  its  habit  after  this  we  shall  plant  more  for  home  use. 
We  have  gathered  the  last  of  the  Wonderful,  the  most 
worthless  late  peach  we  have  ;  a  wonder  indeed  ! 
Queens  County,  N.  Y.  Isaac  hicks. 


AN  END  TO  POTATO  SCAB. 

THE  CORROSIVE  8UHLIMATK  TREATMENT  A  SUCCESS 
THE  It  N.-Y.  SAVES  15  YEARS’  READING  MATTER. 

How  the  Work  was  Done. 

I  have  tried  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  this 
season,  and  here  is  the  result :  I  used  a  wooden  tank 
four  feet  wide  and  14  feet  long,  with  a  platform  16 
feet  square  at  one  side,  upon  which  to  6hovel  the  pota¬ 
toes  to  be  cut  after  soaking.  I  made  the  mixture  by 
placing  225  gallons  of  water  and  two  pounds  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  in  the  tank,  and  this  amount  nicely 
covered  30  bushels  of  potatoes  at  once.  We  filled  the 
tank  with  potatoes  about  every  four  hours,  or  as  often 
as  was  needed  to  keep  potatoes  ahead  to  cut.  It  took 
one  man  about  12  minutes  to  shovel  out  the  30 
bushels  with  a  screen  potato  shovel.  Home  water,  of 
course,  came  out  with  the  potatoes,  and  in  the  soaking 
of  560  bushels  of  seed,  we  had  to  add  100  gallons  of 
water  and  one  pound  of  corrosi ?e  sublimate,  a  small 
amount  at  each  filling.  We  let  the  potatoes  re¬ 
main  in  the  mixture  from  1%  to  two  hours  A  few 
potatoes  that  were  left  in  eight  hours,  were  cut  and 
planted,  and  every  one  rotted.  I  tried  soaking  a  few 
cut  pieces,  but  the  solution  turned  the  cut  surface 
black,  and  about  one  piece  in  10  rotted. 

Hardly  a  Pimple  on  the  Crop  ! 

The  result  so  far,  is  the  cleanest  lot  of  potatoes  I 
every  dug.  I  planted  140  bushels  of  untreated  seed, 
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and  although  the  product  is  good,  there  are  at  least  nine 
scabby  potatoes  to  every  smooth  one  ;  in  fact  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  potato  entirely  free  from  scab.  My  rows  are 
130  rods  long,  and  the  first  row  of  soaked  seed  is  33 
inches  from  the  last  row  of  untreated  seed.  The 
product  of  the  soaked  seed  is  at  least  95  per  cent 
absolutely  clear  of  blemish,  while  not  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  product  of  the  untreated  seed  is  free  from  scab, 
and  this  is  not  all.  The  total  product  of  the  first  acre 
of  treated  seed  was  12  bushels  more  than  the  untreated 
lying  next  to  it,  other  things,  such  as  quality  of  seed, 
land,  cultivation,  and  time  of  planting  were  the  same, 
in  every  respect  as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  make 
it.  And  again  :  the  last  acre  of  untreated  seed  gave 
eight  bushels  more  of  small  potatoes,  fit  only  for 
starch,  than  the  first  acre  of  soaked  seed.  The  entire 
ground  planted,  was  heavily  manured,  with  green 
manure,  direct  from  the  barns  during  fall  and  winter 
and  plowed  under  in  the  spring.  My  brother  planted 
both  treated  and  untreated  seed,  on  old  land,  where 
potatoes  were  grown  two  years  ago.  The  product  of 
the  untreated  seed  was  almost  unsalable ;  in  fact  if 
potatoes  were  plenty  they  would  not  sell  for  shipping. 
I  he  product  of  the  treated  seed  is  a  good  shipping 
potato,  which  sells  for  smooth  stock,  although,  if 
closely  examined,  almost  every  potato  will  show  a  few 
small  spots,  but  not  a  circumstance  to  the  rough,  dirty 
tubers  of  the  untreated  seed.  He  planted  very  scabby 
seed. 

Gives  THE  R.  N.-Y.  Full  Credit. 

The  experiment  has  proven  to  me  that  scab  on  pota¬ 
toes  can  be  handled,  and  held  in  check,  as  easily  as 
potato  bugs,  and  at  less  expense.  In  fact,  I  consider 
both  to  be  a  means  of  profit  to  the  potato  grower  who 
attends  strictly  to  the  needs  of  his  crop,  because  four- 
fifths  of  the  potato  growers  will  consider  it  too  much 
trouble,  and  be  content  with  one-half  of  a  crop. 


Fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  acre  each  year  will  keep 
down  the  scab,  and,  with  my  spraying  machine,  of  my 
own  make,  I  can  easily  kill  25  acres  of  bugs  in  one  day. 
My  seed,  last  spring,  h  d  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  scab,  and  I  did  not  look  for  such  good  results  the 
first  year.  I  consider  that  I  increased  the  value  of  my 
crop  at  least  §8  per  acre,  and,  as  I  obtained  my  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  matter  through  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  shall  have  to  give  the  paper 
credit,  but  I  hope  you  won’t  charge  me  with  the 
amount,  as  it  figures  up  just  about  enough  on  40  acres 
to  pay  for  all  mv  papers  and  magazines  for  the  next  15 
years.  Of  course,  I  should  have  found  it  out  sooner  or 
later,  but  out  of  17  different  papers  that  I  take  The 
Rural  was  the  only  one  that  gave  the  proper  instruc¬ 
tions. 

In  the  above  I  have  made  comparisons  with  the  last 
acre  of  untreated  and  the  first  acre  of  treated  seed. 
There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  yield  or 
quality  of  different  parts  of  the  untreated,  but  there 
is  a  big  difference  in  quality  in  different  parts  of  the 
treated.  The  first  e’ght  acres  grown  from  the  treated 
seed  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  I  ever  expect  to  raise 
them,  but  from  that  on  they  commence  to  show  some 
scab,  and,  although  I  haven’t  dug  them  all  yet,  I  have 
dug  the  last  five  rows  for  comparison,  and  I  found  only 
about  50  per  cent  free  from  scab,  but  still  none  of  them 
had  enough  scab  to  injure  their  sale.  The  only  way 
I  can  possibly  account  for  this  is  that  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  may  have  gradually  lost  its  strength,  as  we 
were  10  days  planting  the  potatoes,  on  account  of  rain, 
and  used  the  same  solution  for  the  whole  40  acres,  by 
adding  just  enough  of  the  mixture  to  make  up  for  the 
waste. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  bushels  soaked  by  my 
brother,  I  was  the  only  one  in  this  part  of  the  country 
who  tried  the  experiment,  although  large  quantities 
of  potatoes  are  raised  here,  as  we  have  a  splendid 
shipping  market  and  two  starch  factories  of  4,000 
bushels’  dai’y  capacity.  I  want  to  say  in  closing  that 
every  bushel  of  seed  that  I  plant  next  year  will  be 
treated  to  a  bath  of  50  minutes  in  the  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  solution.  e.  h  currier. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 


A  NEW  PEAR,  MACOMBER  NO.  6. 

In  April  of  1886,  J.  T.  Macomber  of  Grand  Isle,  Ver¬ 
mont,  sent  us  a  number  of  his  seedling  pears.  Among 
them  was  his  No.  6  The  tree  was  again  transplanted 
a  year  or  so  after  it  t\as  received.  The  past  season  it 
bore  for  the  first.  It  is  now  scarcely  seven  feet  high, 
the  branches  spreading  widely.  It  bore  30  pears  all 
of  which  averaged  larger  than  the  largest  Seckels,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  Fig.  227.  In  shape  it 
is  not  far  from  Anjou.  The  surface  is  smooth,  rarely 
furrowed  or  irregular.  The  stalk  is  an  inch  long,  set 
obliquely  in  a  pronounced,  rather  narrow  cavity. 
The  basin  is  shallow,  smooth  and  round.  The  skin  is 
green,  often  with  a  dark  red  or  bronze  cheek.  The 
pears  ripen  on  the  tree  about  September  15,  and  should 
be  gathered  a  week  before  and  ripened  in  a  dark,  cool 
cellar.  In  quality  it  is  very  juicy,  sprightly,  subacid, 
aromatic.  There  is  a  slight  astringency  about  the 
skin  and  flesh  underneath  that  may  harm  it  in  general 
estimation.  The  flesh  is  about  as  tender  and  buttery 
as  that  of  Anjou,  and  nearly  white.  It  comes  in  use 
with  Seckel  and  Bose,  and  though  of  a  quality  dis¬ 
tinctly  its  own,  the  difference  is  not  so  marked  as  to 
insure  for  it  an  early  popularity.  Mr.  Macomber  fur¬ 
nishes  its  history  as  follows  : 

“  The  history  of  Macomber  seedling  pear  No.  6  is 
short.  Many  years  ago  when  my  father  dug  some 
trees  to  fill  an  order  there  was  one  that  came  up  with 
so  few  roots  that  he  was  unwilling  to  give  it  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  so  kept  it  and  planted  it  himself  and  gave 
it  his  own  care.  It  grew  well  and  after  some  years  a 
sprout  came  out  below  the  graft  which  was  allowed 
to  grow.  After  a  time  this  sprout  bore  fruit  and 
proved  to  be  a  very  prolific  bearer  of  large  pears.  Of 
the  quality,  you  must  judge  yourself.  I  think  much 
of  it.  You  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  chance  seedling. 
The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  very  healthy  and 
hardy  and  comes  into  bearing  early.  The  original 
tree  or  sprout  is  dead — killed  by  blight.  The  tree 
from  which  it  sprouted,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  tcok 
the  blight  and  died  and  of  course  the  sprout  went 
with  it,  but  my  young  trees,  which  have  been  in  bear¬ 
ing  three  or  four  years  have  not  been  affected  at  all 
by  blight.  The  pear  has  not  been  named. 

Adams,  Vt.  j.  t.  macomber 

Another  Big  Niagara. — I  notice  one  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  reports  having  grown  over  80  bunches  of 
grapes  on  a  Niagara  vine  the  fourth  year.  This  was 
very  good,  but  my  farm  boi  k  shows  that  my  oldest 
Niagara  produced  131  bunches  in  1891,  the  third  year 
after  planting.  This  was  probably  the  result  of  a 
wheelbarrow  load  of  bones  buried  under  it.  It  has 
not  done  more  than  half  as  wgll  since  that  large  crop. 

Bergen  County,  N.  J.  a  c.  worth. 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  STRAW. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  STOCK  EAT  IT. 

Good  Straw  a  Necessity. 

Stock  will  eat  more  straw  and  there  will  be  less 
waste  when  it  is  chopped  and  moistened  with  water, 
and  sprinkled  with  meal.  Whether  this  would  be 
profitable  to  the  farmer  would  depend  upon  his  supply 
of  other  feed  and  the  amount  of  labor  at  his  command. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  economize  straw,  and  feed 
more  grain,  it  would  undoubtedly  pay  to  steam  and 
moisten  the  straw.  I  have  never  practiced  t^e  chop¬ 
ping  of  any  kind  of  straw  except  that  of  wheat, 
although  the  power  and  cutter  are  always  ready  in  the 
barn  for  this  purpose.  This  wheat  straw  was  fed  to 
horses  moistened  and  mixed  with  a  grain  ration  of 
grourd  oats,  corn  and  rye. 

The  best  oat  straw  is  fed  to  the  horses  when  not 
working  hard  in  the  winter.  A  good  sized  forkful  is 
fed  three  times  a  day.  The  grain  ration  is  from  four 
to  six  quarts  of  oats  or  rye  meal.  Much  depends  on  the 
horses,  but  the  aim  is  to  give  enough  grain  to  keep  them 
in  good,  thriving  condition.  The  mangers  are  cleaned 
out  before  feeding  at  night,  and  the  waste  used  for 
bedding.  My  horses  are  kept  in  large  box  stalls.  The 
cows  are  fed  a  large  forkful  of  barley  or  buckwheat 
straw  each,  twice  each  day.  This  is  supplemented  by 
a  ration  of  chopped  stalks  and  mixed  grain  meal.  The 
waste  is  used  for  bedding.  The  sheep  are  fed  straw 
at  noon  ;  either  oat,  barley  or  buckwheat.  Plenty  is 
put  in  the  racks,  and  what  is  not  eaten  is  used  to 
litter  the  sheds  at  night.  Hay  and  grain  are 
fed  the  sheep  morning  and  night.  It  will  be 
seen  that  none  of  the  stock  eat  much  hay  (ex¬ 
cept  the  sheep)  during  the  colder  months.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  the  waste  straw  is  as  valuable  to  me 
as  an  absorbent,  as  it  would  be  if  fed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  entirely  eaten.  To  me  good, 
clean  barn-housed  straw  is  a  necessity,  and 
while  not  making  it  the  only  feed  of  sheep, 
horses  and  cattle  during  the  winter  months,  I 
give  them  at  least  one  feed  of  it  each  day. 

New  York.  Charles  chapman. 

A  Stop  Put  To  Straw  Burning. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  fully  three-fourths  of 
all  the  straw  grown  in  this  section  was  burned 
as  soon  as  the  grain  was  thrashed  out  of  it.  In 
many  cases  this  was  done  because  it  was  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  dispose  of  it.  The 
advent  of  the  straw-s‘acking  attachment  to 
thrashing  machines  changed  matters  some¬ 
what,  and  now  all  of  the  oat  straw,  and  most 
of  the  wheat  straw  is  carefully  stacked.  The 
long  swing  stacker  now  in  use  enables  three 
men  to  put  up  an  immense  semi-circular  stack 
55 5  or  more  feet  high,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  all  of  the  chaff,  chess  and  light  grain  that 
is  blown  out  goes  into  the  stack.  When  the 
stack  is  not  in  a  yard  or  small  pasture, 
many  farmers  enclose  it  with  a  temporary 
fence,  and  yard  cattle,  horses  and  pigs  about 
it  all  winter.  The  horses  and  cattle  eat  part 
of  it  and  trample  the  rest  down,  converting 
the  whole  into  a  mass  of  coarse  manure  which 
is  afterwards  hauled  out  and  spread  on  pastures  or 
corn  ground.  While  yarded  about  a  stack  of  straw 
like  this,  the  cattle  and  horses  are  given  one  feed  a 
day  of  corn  fodder  with  the  ears  left  on,  and  the  pigs 
yarded  with  them  see  that  none  is  wasted.  Some 
farmers  put  a  fence  around  the  stock  and  feed  the 
straw  to  the  animals  in  large  feed  racks  placed  just 
outside  the  fence.  After  the  stock  have  picked  a  rack¬ 
ful  over,  the  coarser  stuff  remaining  is  thrown  out  to 
be  trampled  down  and  a  new  supply  takes  its  place. 
With  one  feed  of  shock  corn  a  day,  both  horses  and 
cattle  winter  nicely  on  straw.  Sheep  also  do  well  on 
good  bright  straw,  with  one  feed  of  mixed  oats  and 
shelled  corn  a  day. 

It  wouldn’t  pay  here  to  chop  and  steam  the  straw, 
and  the  stock  eat  very  little  more  of  it  when  dampened 
and  mixed  with  ground  feed  of  any  kind.  When  hay 
is  scarce  and  high,  good  straw  sells  at  prices  that  pay 
the  farmer  well  for  taking  good  care  of  it  and  hauling 
it  to  town,  but  when  hay  is  plentiful  and  reasonable 
in  price,  there  is  no  demand  for  straw  except  for  bed¬ 
ding.  Every  man  who  feeds  stock  has  learned  that, 
compared  with  good  hay,  straw  of  any  kind  or  quality 
is  poor  feed  for  horses  that  are  at  work,  cows  giving 
milk,  cattle  fattening  for  beef,  or  mutton  sheep.  All 
of  them  will  eat  limited  quantities  of  it,  but  it  lacks 
the  nutriment  found  in  good  hay,  and  also  its  palata¬ 
bleness,  and  I  know  of  no  method  of  adding  these  to 
it  sufficiently  expedient  to  warrant  its  adoption. 

Christian  County,  Ill.  FRED,  grunby. 

Good  Forage  for  Idle  Horses. 

Plenty  of  straw  is  good  to  have  in  the  barn,  but  I 
have  never  made  any  use  of  it  as  stock  food  until  last 
winter,  when,  having  no  hay  and  but  little  corn  fod¬ 


der,  oat  straw  was  fed  to  the  horses.  The  racks  are 
filled  twice  daily,  and  about  one-half  is  eaten  and  the 
rest  pulled  under  foot,  where  it  is  all  right  for  bed¬ 
ding.  Three  quarts  of  oats  and  corn  meal  twice  a 
day,  and  what  long  straw  they  will  eat,  keep  our 
idle  horses  in  good  condition.  Usually  we  have  more 
clover  hay,  corn  fodder  and  ensilage  than  we  can 
handle  through  the  barn,  and  having  no  commercial 
value  in  the  market,  we  are  bound  to  feed  them  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  straw,  only  enough  of  which  is  used  for 
bedding,  the  rest  baled  and  soled.  p.  h.  munroe. 

Illinois. 

Straw  Feeding  in  Virginia. 

Straw  should  be  well  put  up  in  a  rick,  running  east 
and  west,  in  pens  just  high  enough  so  that  cattle  can 
reach  the  straw  and  not  tramp  on  it  Cattle  over  two 
years  old  will  commence  eatirg  it  freely  before  the 
grass  is  gone,  and  will  do  well  on  it,  with  one  feed  of 
fodder  or  hay  each  day.  If  hauled  out  and  scattered 
about  they  will  not  eat  it.  Cattle  frequency  get  the 
chaff  in  their  eyes,  and  this  causes  some  inflammation, 
but  they  soon  get  well.  For  milch  cows,  good,  bright 
straw  cut  and  steamed  with  chop  over  it,  is  the  very 
best  of  food — even  better  than  most  hay.  Stock  eat  it 
well  and  will  increase  in  their  milk.  One  bushel  of 
shelled  corn,  two  of  oats  and  one  of  rye  ground  to¬ 
gether,  then  wheat  bran  and  a  little  cotton-seed  meal 
added,  make  the  best  mixture  to  use  over  straw,  hay 
or  fodder,  or  to  be  fed  dry,  that  I  ever  tried. 

Pulaski  County,  Va.  R  f.  vorehead. 
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LET  THE  STATE  PAY  FOR  SLAUGHTERED  COWS. 

I  think  the  advice  given  on  page  679  to  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Health  respecting  my  cows  is  to 
the  point,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  if  they  could  carry 
it  out ;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  they  have  power  to 
kill,  but  have  no  jurisdiction  to  pay.  After  they  had 
killed  my  cows,  I  wrote  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Claims  asking  how  I  should  present  my  claim  so  as  to 
receive  their  attention.  He  replied  by  sending  their 
printed  rules,  and  also  wrote  me  that  I  would  have  to 
get  an  attorney  to  draw  up  my  claim,  and  also  to 
present  it  at  one  of  their  hearings.  I  at  once  wrote 
to  Dr.  Balch,  the  head  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
asking  if  he  could  not  suggest  an  easier  and  cheaper 
way  out  of  my  trouble,  saying  that  if  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  that  everything  was  all  straight,  an  order  from 
them  on  the  Board  of  Claims  should  be  sufficient.  He 
kindly  informed  me  that  he  could  suggest  no  other 
way.  I  would  have  to  be  guided  by  their  rulings.  I 
mistrust  that  the  majority  of  people  when  they  see 
the  slow  and  expensive  workings  of  this  law  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  stamping  out  of  this  disease,  will  be 
loath  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

Oak  wood,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  Goodrich. 


Handy  Road  Scraper  — Why  spend  money  in  buy¬ 
ing  elaborate  road  machines?  The  20-inch  disk  har¬ 
row  is  found  on  every  well  regulated  farm.  First  go 
over  the  road,  put  in  the  culverts,  cover  them  with 
dirt  and  take  out  stumps  and  rocks.  Spread  a  20-inch 
disk  harrow  to  the  full  width  of  the  road  by  bolting  a 
2x8  piece  to  the  weight  box,  and  another  in  front  for 
hitching.  Put  a  team  and  driver  in  front  of  each  gang, 
and  go  ahead,  followed  by  another  20-inch  harrow 
spread  to  run  inside  the  first.  J.  a.  mckee. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  pleaso  see  If  it  is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

IS  THIS  AN  AIR  CASTLE  ? 

C.  A  C.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Some  time  ago  I  bought 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  fruit  region  of  south  Jersey. 

1.  Can  I  make  more  at  fruit  raising  than  I  can  by 
working  three-quarters  of  the  time  at  the  carper  ters’ 
trade  ?  2.  What  variety  of  small  fruits  would  it  be  ad¬ 

visable  to  set  out  on  a  piece  of  virgin  soil?  3  How 
loDg  after  the  trees  have  been  set  out  should  they  be 
looked  after?  The  section — Atlantic  County,  New  .Jer¬ 
sey— is  well  adapted  to  berries,  but  what  kinds  will 
do  best  on  new  land,  if  any,  and  what  kinds  of  pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  quinces  would  you  advise  me  to 
set  out  ?  My  idea  was  to  have  about  two  or  three 
acres  cleared  up  this  fall  or  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
set  out  my  trees,  and  go  down  there  in  the  spring 
next  year  and  prune  the  trees  and  get  some  one  to 
raise  some  kind  of  a  crop  on  the  place,  and  about  the 
second  spring  go  down  there  myself  and  set  out  my 
berry  plants,  build  me  a  house,  and  I  thought  that  by 
that  time  I  would  get  some  fruit  from  the  peach  and 
Keiffer  pears.  Am  I  building  cas'les  in  the  air  ? 

Better  Stick  to  the  Bench. 

1.  No.  If  C.  A.  C.  can  work  but  half-time 
at  the  carpenters’  trade  he  had  better  “  stick  ” 
and  make  the  best  of  the  situation  2  Grapes 
and  blackberries.  But,  unless  he  is  religiously 
inclined,  I  would  not  advise  him  to  set  small 
fruits  on  virgin  Foil.  A  powerful  restrainirg 
influence  of  some  kind  would  be  required  by 
the  person  who  attempted  to  cultivate  small 
fruits  in  a  virgin  soil,  especially  if  a  novice 
at  the  work.  3.  The  owner  should  be  right  on 
the  spot.  If  C.  A.  C.  stays  away  a  year,  he  might 
as  well  stay  away  forever.  Unless  he  possesses 
sufficient  means  to  hire  a  competent  person  to 
look  after  his  trees,  he  cannot  afford  to  set 
them  out  and  then  leave  them.  Five  acres  is 
too  small  an  area  on  which  to  plant  such  a 
variety  as  C.  A.  C.  contemplates.  I  suggest 
that  he  confine  himself  to  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries,  grapes,  pears  and  quinces.  To  learn 
the  best  varieties  to  plant  let  him  inquire  of 
growers  in  his  neighborhood.  Whether  his  idea 
is  an  air  castle  or  not  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
kind  of  man  he  is.  b.  r.  b. 

Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Don’t  Farm  at  Arm’s  Length. 

1.  No  ;  not  for  the  first  few  years  at  least ; 
better  combine  the  two.  2.  Blackberries.  3. 
Trees  should  be  looked  after  from  the  start. 
Bartlett  and  Keiffer  pears  will  do  well,  some 
other  kinds  might  also  be  added.  Peaches 
had  better  be  of  the  earlier  varieties,  as  the  dry 
weather  of  summer  and  fall  will  prevent  perfect 
maturity  of  the  latter  varieties  unless  the  soil  is 
alluvial  and  moist.  Would  not  attempt  plums  ex¬ 
cept  experimentally.  Meech’s  Prolific  quince  will 
perhaps  do  as  well  as  any  other.  It  will  be  far  better 
not  to  set  out  anything  until  he  is  there  to  attend  to 
it.  Farming  and  fruit  raising  at  arms’  length,  espe¬ 
cially  on  a  small  scale,  will  not  pay.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  build  up  a  nice  home  for  one’s  self  and  family  in  a 
healthy  location,  and  the  person  is  willing  to  work  at 
his  trade  a  portion  of  the  time,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  make  a  trial ;  if  not,  not,  for  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  man  to  make  a  living  in  that  section  on 
five  acres  of  land  in  a  business  he  knows  nothing 
about.  But  after  the  trees  and  vines  are  in  full  bear¬ 
ing  and  the  business  of  fruit  growing  and  marketing 
well  in  hand  and  better  understood,  the  profits  there¬ 
from  will  be  correspondingly  larger,  franklin  dye. 

Secretary  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Clean  Land  By  Proxy,  Nothing  More. 

1.  C  A.  C.  can  make  more  at  fruit  raising,  if  he  will 
give  his  full  time  and  attention  to  it,  than  by  working 
part  of  his  time  at  his  trade.  2.  As  to  varieties,  all 
kinds  of  fruits  will  grow  on  new  soil,  if  suitable,  i  e  , 
not  too  low  or  wet.  3.  Trees  will  need  looking  after  as 
soon  as  they  commence  growing,  the  same  as  small 
fruits.  Pears  anc  apples  do  well.  Peaches  are  some¬ 
what  unreliable,  on  account  of  late  frosts,  unless  on  a 
high  location,  and  plums  and  quinces  are  not  planted 
to  any  marketable  extent  here.  There  are  some 
grown,  but  mostly  for  home  use.  As  to  small  fruits, 
we  plant  them  preferably  on  new  ground  ;  blackber¬ 
ries  are  planted  by  furrowing  newly  broken  ground  ; 
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after  cultivation  will  clean  the  ground  sufficiently, 
by  the  time  the  crop  is  fit  for  picking.  It  will  pay  to 
take  more  pains  in  clearing  ground  for  strawberries, 
the  turf  and  roots  on  new  ground  render  it  often  too 
loose  for  the  plants  to  withstand  the  summer’s  heat  • 
C.  A.  C.  is  all  right  as  far  as  the  clearing  up  of  land 
is  concerned,  but  as  soon  as  he  commences  planting, 
he  will  have  to  have  it  attended  to,  to  make  a  success 
of  it.  As  to  varieties,  he  can  best  find  out  what  is 
grown  in  his  neighborhood,  and  will  not  likely  miss  it 
if  he  plants  them  largely,  trying  new  things  in  a  small 
Way.  G.  GUENTHER. 

It  Is  Surely  An  Air  Castle. 

I  should  say  that  this  correspondent  was  “  building 
castles  in  the  air.”  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  great 
virtue  in  the  “  virgin  soil”  of  Atlantic  County.  Again, 
the  land  being  in  timber,  the  expense  of  hiring  a  man 
and  team  to  break  the  stump  land  and  grow  a  crop 
would  be  several  times  the  value  of  the  crop.  The 
question  of  success  depends  upon  the  man.  There  is 
money  in  growing  truck  and  fruit  in  Atlantic  County 
for  the  use  of  Atlantic  City  and  other  seaside  resorts. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  commence  with  timber  land. 
The  cost  of  getting  rid  of  the  stumps  is  too  great. 
Almost  anywhere  in  that  section  good  cleared  land 
can  be  had  for  nothing,  by  simply  paying  for  the 
buildings  and  fencing  on  it.  Nearly  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  small  and  large  fruits,  except  peaches,  do 
well  in  Atlautic  County,  if  well  attended,  especially 
grapes,  Keiffer,  Le  Conte  and  other  Oriental  pears. 
But  it  would  pay  any  one  going  into  this  business,  if 
he  does  not  thoroughly  understand  it,  to  spend  one 
season  in  the  employ  of  some  one  who  does.  This 
land,  to  grow  good  crops,  needs  heavy  fertilizing,  and 
after  the  fertilizer  is  in  the  ground,  to  get  its  value 
out  again  with  a  proper  increase,  is  a  game  of  skill, 
that  is  not  acquired  without  considerable  experience. 

Burlington  County,  N.  J.  Charles  parry. 


BEAN  GROWING  BY  MACHINERY. 

HOW  HAND  WORK  IS  SAVED. 

1.  Wbat  machines  do  you  use  for  planting  and  harvesting,  and  how 
does  the  harvester  operate  ?  2.  Uow  many  acres  can  you  harvest  In 
a  day,  and  how  many  men  are  required  ?  3.  How  long  after  harvest¬ 
ing  do  you  thrash,  and  can  a  common  thrashing  machine  be  used  ? 
4.  How  many  acres  do  you  grow,  and  wnat  Is  a  fair  crop  ?  6.  What  is 
done  wltn  cull  beans,  and  have  the  vines  any  value  for  stock  feeding? 
6.  How  many  men  do  you  estimate  that  the  bean  harvester  saves  ? 

1.  I  use  a  bean  harvester  that  cuts  two  rows  at  a 
time  just  under  the  surface  and  draws  them  together. 
2.  From  10  to  15  acres  ;  four  men.  3.  Usually  about 
a  month  ;  a  separate  machine  is  used.  4.  I  grow  from 
15  to  50  acres,  and  they  yield  from  10  to  30  bushels  per 
acre.  5.  They  are  fed  to  sheep  or  cooked  and  fed  to 
hogs.  The  vines  are  considered  the  best  feed  there  is 
for  sheep  especially.  6.  It  saves  fully  two-thirds. 

GEORGE  A.  JOHNSON. 

Planted  with  a  Grain  Drill. 

I  use  the  common  grain  drill  for  planting  beans  ;  it 
is  the  quickest  and  cheapest.  If  the  ground  is  full  of 
weeds  and  thistles,  I  use  a  bean  planter  and  row 
both  ways.  Thoroughly  cultivate  the  land  before 
planting,  and  start  the  cultivator  as  soon  as  the  beans 
are  high  enough  to  do  so,  and  do  not  stop  until  obliged 
to  on  account  of  their  growth.  I  harvest  them  with  a 
bean  cutter.  It  will  cut  seven  to  eight  acres  a  day, 
and  four  men  will  take  up,  shake  and  bunch  after  it. 
As  to  thrashing,  it  depends  on  the  weather.  This  year 
the  first  could  be  thrashed  from  the  field,  while  those 
being  harvested  for  the  past  two  weeks  will  have  to 
lie  in  the  barn  for  two  or  three  months  to  dryout  and 
get  cured.  I  grow  50  to  60  acres  each  year.  Twenty- 
five  bushels  is  a  fairly  good  yield.  This  year  and  last 
have  only  given  us  half  crops.  I  have  grown  as  low 
as  10  bushels  to  the  acre  and  as  high  as  33  bushels. 
The  pickings  or  culls  make  good  sheep  and  hog  feed. 
The  straw  makes  good  sheep  or  cattle  feed.  The  bean 
harvester  saves  one-third  to  one-half  the  labor.  The 
great  trouble  is  the  weather  and  thrashing,  both  of 
which  will  advance  or  retard  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  labor  of  preparing  for  market.  wm.  Hamilton. 

Saves  Half  the  Number  of  Men. 

The  best  machine  for  harvesting  beans  of  which  I 
know  is  manufactured  by  Miller  &  Co.,  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.  It  cuts  two  rows,  28  inches  apart,  at  a  time, 
horses  straddling  the  rows  by  means  of  a  long  neck- 
yoke  and  long  whiffletrees,  which  come  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  A  span  of  horses  and  one  man  can  cut  about 
8  or  10  acres  a  day,  with  five  or  six  men  to  follow  to 
pick  up  ard  pile  the  beans.  The  number  of  men  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  clean  the  beans  are  ;  that  is,  free 
from  grass  and  weeds.  If  the  beans  in  pods  are  hard, 
dry  and  solid  when  drawn  in,  they  can  be  thrashed  at 
once  ;  but  usually  we  leave  them  for  four  weeks  that 
they  may  sweat,  or  season.  We  have  regular  bean 
thrashers,  good  for  no  other  thrashing,  which  will 
thrash  from  500  to  600  bushels  a  day.  We  grow  on  an 
average  125  acres,  and  the  average  yield  is  from  15  to 


25  bushels  per  acre.  The  cull  beans  are  fed  to  sheep 
raw,  and  boiled  and  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle.  The  vines 
are  worth  about  as  much  as  clover  hay  for  feeding 
sheep  or  young  cattle.  The  bean  harvester  saves 
about  half  the  number  of  men  and  a  great  deal  of 
back-ache.  The  average  yield  per  acre  depends  on 
the  kind  of  soil  and  the  condition.  The  greatest 
comes  from  old  sod,  meadow  or  pasture  land,  plowed 
in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  well  cultivated,  and 
plan'ed  from  June  1  to  June  10,  with  an  11-toothed 
drill,  using  three  teeth,  planting  three  pecks  of  beans 
to  the  acre.  We  also  have  a  regular  bean  planter, 
which  is  manufactured  at  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

_  v.  P.  BROWN. 


Some  Dangerous  Bark  Beetles. 

C.  E.  F.,  Qucenston,  Ont. — I  inclose  two  specimens 
of  a  borer  bug  which  I  have  found  very  numerous  in 
the  bark  of  the  body  of  my  peach  trees.  They  per¬ 
forate  the  trunk  in  hundreds  of  places  and  after  a  rain 
storm  the  gum  oczes  out  and  sometimes  covers  the 
ground  directly  around  the  tree.  They  are  very 
numerous  and  very  busy.  What  are  they,  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  stop  their  operations  ? 

Ans. — The  minute  beetles,  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  which  were  found  in  the  bark  of  the 
peach  trees,  belong  to  the  family  of  Bark  and  Timber 
beetles — the  Scolytidaa.  The  species  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  known  as  Phloiotribus  liminaris.  It  was 
described  by  Dr.  Harris  in  1811  as  infesting  elm  and 
peach  bark.  It  has  been  commonly  known  as  the  Elm 
Bark  beetle.  This,  however,  is  a  misnomer,  for  the 
similar  beetle  infesting  elms  is  another  clcsely  allied 
species.  As  the  insect  in  question  rarely  attacks  any¬ 
thing  but  the  peach,  it  should  be  known  as  the  Peach 
Bark  beetle.  Cultivate  1  and  wild  cherries  are  some¬ 
times  attacked  by  the  pest.  But  little  is  known  re¬ 
garding  its  life  history.  Eggs  have  been  found  in  May 
and  July;  larvae  and  pupae  in  July;  and  adults  in 
April,  May,  July,  November  and  February.  It  has 
been  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  insect  attacks 
only  injured  or  dying  trees.  It  is  found  in  broken 
branches,  logs,  stumps,  etc.  But  in  September,  1892,  a 
correspondent  wrote  us  from  Orleans  County,  N.  Y., 
that  the  beetles  were  at  work  in  very  healthy,  thrifty 
four-year- old  trees.  Thus  the  beetles  at  any  rate 
work  in  the  outer  bark  of  healthy  trees.  Whether  the 
earlier  stages  are  passed  in  living  or  diseased  tissue 
is  still  an  open  question.  The  beetles  feed  and  hiber¬ 
nate  in  the  outer  bark  of  living  trees  and  often  cause 
their  death.  They  enter  the  bark  through  minute 
round  holes  and  extend  their  tunnels  in  all  directions 
just  under  the  outer  layer.  In  early  fall  sticky  gum 
exudes  from  these  holes  in  large  quantities.  Where 
the  beetles  occur  in  large  numbers  the  tree  soon  shows 
the  effect  of  their  attack.  They  are  present  in  alarm¬ 
ing  numbers  in  many  orchards  in  New  York  State  and 
Canada.  In  1887  many  trees,  badly  infested  by  them 
in  Ringwood,  Ont.,  were  condemned  by  the  commis- 
ioners  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the 
peach  yellows.  This  idea  is,  of  course,  erroneous,  for 
the  pests  occur  where  the  peach  yellows  is  unknown. 
The  only  sure  method  of  checking  them  is  to  cut  down 
and  burn  every  badly  infested  tree  as  soon  as  the 
beetles  are  discovered.  No  experiments  have  been 
recorded  with  washes  against  them  and  their  effect¬ 
iveness  seems  rather  doubtful.  Dr.  Lintner  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  kerosene  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
I  have  found  that  kerosene  applied  to  the  dormant 
wood  in  winter  killed  the  preceding  year’s  growth, 
but  did  not  injure  the  older  wood.  Cherry  was  unin¬ 
jured.  Thus  I  think  kerosene  could  be  safely  applied 
to  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  peach  and  cherry 
trees  in  the  winter.  Whether  the  application  would 
injure  them  if  applied  before  growth  had  stopped,  can 
be  determined  only  by  experiment.  If  the  kerosene 
reached  the  beetles  it  would  be  sure  death,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  else  that  would  be  more  certain  to  reach 
them.  It  is  surely  worthy  of  a  trial  on  a  few  trees. 
One  can  soon  tell  whether  it  is  effective  or  not.  Crude 
petroleum  might  prove  equally  effective.  The  only 
hope  seems  to  be  in  some  wash  that  will  reach  the 
beetles  ;  or  a  careful  study  of  their  life  history  may 
reveal  a  weaker  point.  I  wish  the  correspondent 
would  try  the  kerosene  or  some  other  wash  and  report 
the  results  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Current  Facts  About  Currants. 

P.  W.  J.,  Pontiac ,  Mich. — Will  The  Rural  or  some 
of  its  experienced  readers  give  me  some  pointers  on 
currants,  varieties — red,  white  and  black — distance 
apart  in  rows,  cultivating,  future  prospects,  enemies, 
etc.  ?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  pith  borer  ?  Is  it 
really  necessary  to  cut  out  all  the  old  wood  every 
year  ? 

Ans. — Any  good  corn  soil  is  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  currants.  They  may  be  planted  either  spring  or  fall. 
They  are  usually  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings, 
though  they  may,  of  course,  be  increased  by  layering. 
The  currant  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  our  small  fruits, 


and  succeeds  under  more  unfavorable  conditions  than 
any  other,  although  the  highest  success  is  attained  by 
good  culture.  The  kinds  usually  grown  are  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  reds  and  whites,  belonging  to  the 
species  Ribes  rubrum.  The  black  currants  found  in 
some  gardens,  and  becoming  more  popular  in  market, 
belong  to  a  distinct  species,  Ribes  nigrum.  The  latter 
are  stronger  growers,  with  coarser  foliage  and  a  strong 
odor,  disagreeable  to  many  people.  Many  persons 
dislike  the  fruit  of  this  species  at  first,  but  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  it  after  using  it.  The  blacks  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  the  currant  worm,  the  worst  foe 
of  the  reds  and  whites,  as  well  as  of  gooseberries,  and 
thus  are  easier  of  cultivation. 

There  is  usually  a  good  market  for  currants,  at 
prices  that  should  prove  quite  remunerative.  The  de¬ 
mand  seems  seldom  to  be  supplied.  They  are  a  con¬ 
venient  fruit  to  market,  because  they  may  be  left  on 
the  bushes  for  some  little  time  after  ripening  without 
injury,  and  thus  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  price  in  the  New  York  market  was  lower 
the  past  season  than  for  a  number  of  years  before, 
though  at  no  time  were  currants  unsalable,  and  that 
at  a  fair  price. 

The  plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  quite  cheaply  of  nurserymen,  or  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  if  one  has  the  stocks.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
ripen,  cut  the  new  shoots  into  lengths  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  Plant  them  with  the  larger  part  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  beneath  the  surface,  in  rows  15  or  18  inches  apart, 
and  2  or  3  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  in  finely  pre¬ 
pared  soil.  Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  cover 
with  coarse  litter,  which  should  be  raked  off  in  spring. 
The  shoots  will  usually  make  good  roots  during  the 
summer. 

For  field  culture  plant  in  rows  four  to  five  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  cultivation  consists  simply  in  keeping 
the  surface  clean  and  well  stirred,  though  some  se¬ 
cure  good  results  by  mulching.  The  shoots  should  be 
shortened  in,  and  old  wood  cut  out,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  fruit  is  borne  on  wood  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth.  As  the  plants  are  so  easily  propagated,  and 
as  the  best  fruit  is  borne  on  young  plants,  some  say 
renew  the  plantation  after  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  currants  is  not  large. 
Difference  in  location,  soil  or  methods  of  culture  may 
cause  a  variation  in  the  degree  of  success,  but  there 
are  a  few  leading  varieties  that  one  may  plant  any¬ 
where  without  going  much  astray.  Among  the  reds, 
Fay's  Prolific,  Cherry,  Red  Dutch,  Versaillaise  and 
Victoria  are  probably  the  best  varieties.  White  G-rape 
and  White  Dutch  are  the  best  known  whites,  while 
the  Black  Naples  is  the  leading  variety  of  that  color, 
with  much  expectation  from  the  Crandall  when  the 
type  becomes  fixed. 

The  most  destructive  insect  enemy  is  the  well-known 
currant  worm  as  it  is  properly  called.  It  makes  its 
appearance  early  in  the  season,  and  will  completely 
strip  the  leaves  from  the  bushes  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
easy  to  conquer,  however,  a  spraying  with  hellebore 
in  water,  oi  a  dusting  of  the  plants  when  the  dew  is 
on  with  the  dry  powder,  being  sufficient.  The  currant- 
stalk  borer  may  be  kept  in  check  by  cutting  off  and 
burning  in  autumn  all  affected  shoots.  The  Small 
Fruit  Culturist,  by  Fuller,  is  a  valuable  book  for  any 
one  interested  in  this  or  any  other  small  fruits.  It 
will  be  mailed  from  this  office  for  $1.50. 

A  Talk  About  Exhibition  Grapes. 

F.  M.,  Donnelsville,  Ohio. — I  am  planting  a  collection 
of  grapes,  especially  for  exhibition  purposes.  I  have 
about  100  varieties  planted  now,  all  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  sorts.  How  many  varieties  are  there, 
such  as  I  can  grow  in  Ohio  ?  I  don’t  understand  the 
Rogers  grape  in  full.  Who  is  or  was  this  Rogers  and 
how  many  varieties  did  he  introduce,  and  who  is 
Ricketts,  and  about  his  varieties  ?  I  think  of  getting 
most  of  Munson’s  new  grapes.  What  do  you  think  of 
them  compared  to  the  old  varieties  ?  I  want  to  plant 
enough  varieties  so  I  can  exhibit  with  the  best  of 
them,  and  want  any  information  about  how  to  get 
there  with  them  that  you  can  give  me.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  Gaertner  (Rogers  No  14)  grape,  and 
will  it  do  for  me  to  plant  for  market  ? 

Ans. — E.  S.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  is  the  man  who 
may  be  considered  the  pioneer  in  American  grape 
crossing.  He  used  native  pollen  upon  foreign  varie¬ 
ties  and  vice  versa  and  the  following  are  among  the 
best  of  his  varieties  so  produced.  Nos.  2,  5,  8,  30,  1 
(Goethe),  3  (Massasoit),  5  (Wilder),  9  (Lindley),  14 
(Gaertner),  15  (Agawam),  19  (Merrimac),  28  (Requa), 
39  (Amenia),  41  (Essex),  43  (Barry),  44  (Herbert),  53 
(Salem).  All  his  work  was  done  in  a  little  garden. 
HiS  first  hybrids  fruited  in  1856  and  long  afterwards 
they  were  designated  by  numbers.  James  H.  Ricketts, 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  beginning  later,  continued  his 
work  of  crossing  for  20  years.  He  produced  many 
wonderful  varieties  which  time  has  shown  are  not 
adapted  to  general  culture.  The  great  expectations 
entertained  for  years  that  these  grapes  or  some  of 
them  would  suit  almost  any  locality  have  been  disap- 
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pointed.  With  no  great  care  of  the  vines  ;  with  a  soil 
of  but  ordinary  richness  Mr.  Ricketts  year  after  year 
raised  >his  seedlings  and  exhibited  them  at  many  fairs 
where  they  scarcely  ever  failed  to  carry  off  the  first 
premium.  But  other  people  have  never  been  able  to 
do  what  Mr.  Ricketts  has  done  and  few  of  his  grapes 
have  more  than  a  local  reputation.  Mr.  Munson’s 
grapes  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  in  the  north 
to  show  what  they  are.  We  have  a  dozen  of  his 
varieties  several  of  which,  as  reported,  fruited  last 
season  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  But  we  are  not  ready 
to  express  any  opinion.  The  Gaertner  is  one  of  the 
showiest  of  Rogers’s  collection.  The  color  is  a  light 
red  and  the  berries  translucent  almost  to  transpar¬ 
ency.  In  many  places  it  thrives,  the  vine  being  strong 
and  productive.  In  other  places  the  berry  rots  and  is 
worthless.  The  seedsman  mentioned  failed  some 
years  ago.  The  Bushberg  catalogue  published  by 
Bush,  Son  &  Meissner,  of  Bushberg,  Mo.,  would 
interest  and  instruct  our  friend  greatly.  So,  too,  we 
would  advise  him  to  procure  “  Our  Native  Grapes,” 
published  by  C.  Mitzsky  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dry  Stalks  in  a  Half-Filled  Silo. 

O.  S.  S  ,  Middlcburg,  Pa.— The  article  in  The  Rural, 
of  September  30  on  filling  a  silo  with  dry  corn  fodder 
after  the  corn  is  husked,  is  of  great  importance  to  me. 

I  have  a  6ilo  and  got  it  only  about  half  full,  for  the 
reason  that  my  corn  was  short  on  account  of  the 
drought,  and,  as  Mr.  Talcott  says,  I  must  have  some 
corn  for  other  purposes.  Can  I  fill  the  remainder  of  my 
silo  with  this  corn  fodder,  as  stated  in  that  article?  I 
have  chaff  on  top  about  one  foot  thick,  and  it  seems 
to  be  all  right.  Shall  I  remove  that  covering,  or  can 
I  put  the  corn  fodder  right  on  top  of  it  ?  I  find  that 
cattle  eat  corn  fodder  very  readily  early  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  but  towards  spring  it  seems  to  get  more 
woody,  and  they  do  not  care  for  it.  The  Maryland 
Station  gives  the  digestible  matter  of  corn  stalks  as 
66 per  cent,  and  I  think  it  pays  to  care  for  them. 
In  the  silo  it  would  be  better  still,  I  think. 

Ans. — Mr.  S.  can  save  the  entire  66  per  cent  of  food 
value  in  his  dry  sta’ks  by  making  them  into  ensilage. 
He  can  convert  every  particle  of  the  woody  matter 
into  such  a  digestible  form  by  cooking  it  in  his  silo, 
that  his  cattle  will  eat  it  greedily  and  digest  it  per¬ 
fectly.  For  many  years  I  have  cut  every  particle  of 
my  field  corn  stalks  after  hu&king  time,  into  my  silo 
and  made  ensilage  of  them.  Of  course  I  must  have 
some  dry  corn  to  feed  on  the  farm.  My  chickens  and 
hogs  are  ripened  off  with  corn,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  large  white  ensilage 
corn  that  I  put  in  the  silo,  for  all  the  grain  ration  l 
ever  give  to  cattle,  unless  I  am  forcing  flesh  on  them 
for  the  butchers’  block.  I  then  feed  ground  feed  in 
addition  to  ensilage  te  close  up  the  work.  Filling 
silos  with  this  large  white  late  corn,  grown  to  full 
maturity,  comes  from  three  to  four  weeks  later  on  my 
farm  than  the  harvest  of  common  field  corn,  so  I  husk 
the  field  corn  first,  and  when  I  am  ready  to  fill  the 
silos  I  close  out  the  corn  stalk  job  entirely.  I  have 
sometimes  run  every  fourth  load  of  dry  stalks  into  a 
silo  with  three  loads  of  fresh,  green,  juicy  ensilage, 
and  then  there  was  excess  of  moisture  enough  to  save 
it  all  perfectly  without  the  addition  of  water  as  the 
silo  is  filled.  Mr.  S.  need  not  disturb  the  contents  of 
his  silo  a  particle,  but  commence  on  top  of  that  to  cut 
and  fill  in  his  dry  corn  stalks.  Cut  as  fine,  and  just 
the  same,  as  he  did  in  filling  with  green  corn ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  he  must  stay  up  in  the  silo  him¬ 
self  and  sprinkle  on  fully  six  or  eight  pails  of  water 
with  each  wagon-load  of  corn  stalks.  Be  sure  to 
have  these  finely-cut,  dry  stalks  all  wet  up  evenly  in 
the  pit,  so  that  when  it  is  filled  it  will  heat  up  and 
moisten  them.  henry  talcott. 

A  Talk  About  a  Silo. 

J.  W.  0.,  Hillsboro,  111. — Our  land  in  this  part  of 
the  State  is  black,  rolling  prairie,  which  will  raise 
from  50  to  80  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  in  a 
good  season,  but  owing  to  the  severe  drought  this 
summer,  we  shall  have  very  poor  corn.  1  have  never 
seen  a  silo,  as  there  are  non  « in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  1.  Will  a  silo  made  tight  enough  to  hold 
thrashed  wheat  be  tight  enough  for  ensilage  ?  2.  At 
what  stage  of  the  corn’s  growth  should  it  be  put  into 
the  silo  ?  3  Dues  the  ensilage  heat  and  go  through  a 

Sweat?  4.  Does  it  have  to%  be  taken  from  the  top 
when  feeding  it  ?  5.  About  what  will  a  machine  for 
cutting  and  elevating  into  the  silo  cost  ? 

Ans.— 1  Yes,  but  probably  not  strong  enough,  un¬ 
less  strengthened  by  extra  boards  or  joists.  2.  You 
will  see  by  the  article  in  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  it  reallj  makes  little  difference,  provided  water 
is  used  to  keep  the  dry  stalks  wet.  Most  farmers  aim 
to  get  the  stalks  in  before  the. frost.  Really  there  is 
little  difference  between  cutting  for  husking  or  for 
the  silo.  J  ust  as  the  corn  is  glazing  is  a  good  time  to 
cut.  3.  Yes — in  the  ordinary  silo.  4.  Yes,  it  is  better 
to  take  a  few  inches  of  the  top  surface  for  each  feed¬ 
ing.  The  balance  keeps  better.  5.  Of  course  it  de¬ 


pends  upon  the  size  you  want.  About  $60  ought  to 
buy  an  outfit.  We  shall  have  more  about  ensilage 
scon.  Send  to  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  bulletins  on  siloes. 

“Pare  Cider  Vinegar.” 

J.  M.  A  ,  Tamaroa,  111 — How  can  I  make  a  No.  1 
article  of  cider  vinegar  ?  Does  it  need  pure  cider,  or 
is  it  better  part  water  ?  Does  the  cider  need  filtering, 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  method  ?  Where  is  the 
best  place  to  keep  it — in  the  sun  or  an  open  shed,  or 
cellar  ? 

Ans. — Pure  cider  vinegar  isn’t  pure  if  it  is  part 
water.  Sometimes  good,  sharp  vinegar  is  too  acid  for 
some  consumers,  and  they  add  more  or  less  water  to 
make  it  more  to  their  taste.  But  the  mmufacturer 
or  seller  of  cider  vinegar  has  no  business  to  do  this 
unless  he  sells  it  for  what  it  is  —  an  adulterated 
article.  New  York  State  requires  that  vinegar  shill 
test  4} 4  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  the  ac'd  wlrch  gives 
it  its  sharpness.  Other  vinegars,  such  as  what  are 
known  as  corn  vinegar,  distillery  vinegar,  white-wine 
vinegar,  pickling  vinegar,  etc.,  may  have  the  requisite 
amount  of  acetic  acid  to  satisfy  the  law,  but  pure 
cider  vinegar  contains  also  malic  acid,  the  natural 
acid  of  the  apple,  which  gives  it  a  quality  possessed 
by  no  other  vinegar. 

To  make  a  good  quality  of  vinegar,  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  is  a  first-class  quality  of  cider.  One  good 
method  is  es  follows  :  To  begin  with,  the  casks  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  scalded.  Afterwards  boil¬ 
ing  vinegar  is  poured  into  them,  and  they  are  rolled 
around  occasionally  for  a  few  days  to  give  the  vinegar 
an  opportunity  to  strike  into  the  wood.  Then  the 
barrels  or  casks  are  filled  about  one-third  full  of 
strong,  pure  cider  vinegar.  To  this  a  couple  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  cider  are  added,  and  this  is  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  say  a  week  or  10  days,  until  the  cask  is  two- 
thirds  full,  when  the  whole  is  left  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  at  which  time  the  contents  should  be  good 
vinegar.  One-half  of  it  is  drawn  off,  and  the  process 
repeated  with  the  remainder.  In  the  summer  it  is 
better  kept  in  the  sun,  but  the  casks  should  have  the 
bung  holes,  which  are  not  stopped,  kept  covered  with 
cloth  to  keep  out  insects.  In  winter  the  cider  should 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  80  degrees  F.  to  be 
converted  into  vinegar. 

Another  method  of  making  vinegar  is  to  have  a 
series  of  casks  so  arranged  that  the  cider  will  trickle 
slowly  from  ODe  to  the  other,  thus  exposing  it  to  the 
air.  The  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  as  a  starter 
would  hasten  the  process.  The  important  points  are 
a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  and  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  filter  the  cider,  but  it  should  be 
well  racked  off  or  strained,  so  as  to  free  it  from  all 
pomace  and  sediment. 

Tobacco  Waste  Again. 

W.  0.  E  ,  Whltly,  Out. — Please  give  me  the  value 
— approximately — of  tobacco  waste  when  used  as  a 
fertilizer. 

Ans.— Of  course  the  stems  and  waste  vary  quite  a 
little  in  composition,  the  Kentucky  or  Southern  stems 
being  somewhat  richer  in  potash  than  the  Connecticut 
stems.  Perhaps  a  fair  average  would  give  a  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  of  about  $13.50  per  ton  estimating  average 
stable  manure  as  worth  $2.  These  stems  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  potash  they  contain.  If  used  in  any 
quantity  as  a  general  manure,  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  some  form  should  be  added.  They  are 
also  good  as  a  mulch  around  small  fruits  and  are  good 
to  drive  off  many  kinds  of  insects — like  squash  and 
melon  bugs. 

A  List  of  Frolts. 

G.  A.  P.,  Wilawana,  Pa  — I  wish  to  set  about  100 
trees  each  of  pears,  peaches  and  plums  for  a  begin¬ 
ning.  I  want  no  more  varieties  than  are  needed  for 
the  greatest  profit.  Would  you  recommend  the 
Abundance,  Saratoga  or  Spaulding  plums,  or  all  of 
them  ?  Also  the  Crosbey  peach  ?  Please  give  me  a 
list  (not  more  than  three  of  each  variety  unless  es¬ 
pecially  desirable)  that  will  be  most  suitable  for  this 
latitude,  having  regard  only  for  market  purposes. 
With  irrigation,  is  Timbrell  as  valuable  as  Brandywine? 
How  does  their  yield  compare  with  Parker  Earle  ?  The 
last  yielded  at  the  rate  of  more  than  300  bushels  per 
acre  with  me  this  year.  I  had  thought  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  list:  Plums — Abundance,  Lombard,  Moore’s 
Arctic  ;  peaches — Cro3bey,  Crawford’s  Early,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Late  and  Elberta ;  pears — Lawson,  Bartlett, 
Sheldon. 

Ans. — It  is  a  question  whether  the  Burbank  might 
not  well  be  substituted  for  Abundance.  We  should 
substitute  Wilder  Early  for  Lawson  pear.  Otherwise 
we  cannot  improve  upon  the  list  without  a  closer 
knowledge  of  situation,  etc.  We  should  certainly  try 
the  Crosbey  peach.  Timbrell  is  better  in  quality  than 
Brandywine,  though  Brandywine  itself  is  very  good — 
superior  indeed — but  not  best,  which  may,  we  think, 
fairly  be  said  of  Timbrell.  Of  the  two,  we  think 
Brandy  wine  the  larger  yielder.  Either  will  compare 
well  in  yield  with  Parker  Earle. 


A  Wheat  Fertilizer  for  Indiana. 

W.  R  F.,  Ca8tleton ,  Tnd. — Will  you  publish  in  The 
Rural  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  with  the  following 
analysis  :  Soluble  phosphoric  acid,  6.83  per  cent ;  re¬ 
verted  phosphoric  acid,  4  61 ;  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  1.28  ;  ammonia  (H3  N),  2.99  ;  potassa  (K3  0),  2.30 
per  cent.  What  should  the  above  be  worth  per  ton, 
and  is  it  a  good  combination  for  wheat  ?  Is  it  adapted 
for  clay  soil  such  as  is  found  in  Indiana  ?  Also  for 
black  land,  how  much  should  be  used  per  acre  ?  Does 
it  help  Timothy  sown  after  it  as  much  as  it  would 
clover  ? 

Ans. — The  fertilizing  value  shown  by  that  analysis 
is  about  $25  per  ton.  It  is  a  fair  combination  for  wheat. 

It  would  prove  of  more  benefit  to  the  clover  if  it  con¬ 
tained  more  potash.  You  can  use  from  300  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  with  the  wheat — the  more  profitable 
amount  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Closely  Bred  Sheep ;  Corn  or  Hogs  ? 

R  ,  Munclc,  lad. — 1.  I  have  a  few  ewe  lambs  in  the 
flock  that  were  sired  by  the  buck  that  I  have  selected 
for  this  season.  Would  the  lambs  from  this  kind  of  a 
cros^,  for  one  year,  be  as  good  as  they  would  with  a 
different  sire  ?  2  Isn’t  there  more  profit  to  farmers 
living  two  to  six  miles  from  market  in  raising  corn  to 
sell  than  in  feeding  it  to  hogs,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  prices  usually  paid  for  each  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  breed 
of  sheep  and  the  other  blood  that  went  to  make  up  the 
cross,  also  on  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  ewes.  As  a 
general  rule  we  should  not  care  to  breed  so  closely  if 
it  could  be  avoided.  If  you  have  but  a  few  ewes  of 
this  breeding  it  might  do  to  breed  them  to  their  half 
brothpr,  rather  than  try  another  buck.  Of  course  the 
shape  and  vigor  of  the  eyes  must  be  considered.  2. 
Just  now  we  think  hogs  would  pay  better,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  will  depend  largely  on  the  farmer.  We 
would  like  to  have  a  discussion  on  this  point. 

Fertilizer  and  Solis  for  Peas. 

A.  F.  S  ,  Lopez,  Wash. — What  kind  of  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  the  American  Wonder  peas  ?  Is  a  sandy 
one  better  than  a  loose  black  sort  ?  What  is  a  good 
fertilizer  for  peas?  Would  lime  alone  be  of  any 
value  ? 

Ans  — We  have  raised  American  Wonder  on  light 
and  heavy  soils.  It  thrives  well  on  either,  provided  it 
is  rich.  A  fertilizer  should  be  high  in  potash  and 
phosphate  for  peas.  Lime  would  be  of  value  if  the 
soil  happened  to  be  deficient  in  it,  or  it  might  have  a 
helpful  indirect  effect. 

Mulching  Wheat  with  Manure. 

L  W.  S.,  Hartland,  N.  Y. — Can  I  topdress  with  safety 
this  fall  or  winter  wheat  that  is  now  up  several  inches? 

I  fear  that  it  will  smother  the  growing  plant,  although 
the  manure  is  well  rotted. 

Ans  — Yes,  that  is  what  has  been  done  for  many 
years  upon  the  wheat  experiment  plots  of  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Of  course,  the  manure  must  be  well  rotted, 
short,  and  spread  not  until  the  ground  is  frozen. 

A  Keiffer  Pear  Worth  Eating. 

A.  H.  G.,  Lawrence,  Kan — You  so  frequently  refer 
to  the  Keiffer  pear  as  of  poor  quality,  that  I  send  you 
a  sample  as  grown  in  eastern  Kansas  and  ripened  after 
my  style.  Let  them  get  as  nearly  ripe  as  may  be  on 
the  tree — till  (this  year  they  drop  early)  early  frosts, 
then  ripen  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar  till  they  get  sufficiently 
soft  to  yield  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb. 
Then  I  am  satisfied  I  have  a  good  pear.  The  sample 
sent  you  will  perhaps  reach  you  in  time  for  good  eat¬ 
ing,  and  if  you  think  ycu  have  anything  better,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  for  a  sample.  I  grow  mostly  Keiffer, 
Garber’s  Hybrid  and  Rutter,  besides  a  few  of  many 
others,  but  the  others  are  so  liable  to  blight  that  it  is 
exceedingly  hazardous  to  attempt  them  for  profit. 
The  Rutter  is  far  better  than  the  Idaho,  which  is  the 
most  liable  to  blight  of  any  pear  on  my  place,  and  is 
equal  to  it  in  size,  color  and  quality  of  fruit,  and  also 
very  productive.  It  may  be  hard  to  separate  Rutter 
from  Idaho  as  I  taw  and  tested  them.  The  possible 
trouble  with  so  many  poor  Keiffers  is  they  are  picked 
too  early,  and  grown  too  far  north. 

Ans  — We  are  glad  to  receive  such  letters  from  our 
friends.  We  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  south  of  New  York,  the 
Keiffer,  when  carefully  ripened,  is  a  pear  of  some 
value.  The  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  G.  was  fully  ripe 
when  received,  and  was,  in  quality,  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  we  have  eaten  before,  being  higher  in 
quality,  more  aromatic,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  woody  grains  that  render  it  nearly  worthless  as 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  Keiffer  is  often  picked  too  soon. 


Soil  Analysis. — J.  F.  H  ,  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. — The  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  will  analyze  your  soil. 
Send  there  for  full  directions  about  sampling  and 
shipping. 
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Buildings  with  Land  Thrown  In. 

D.  A  K  ,  Waitfield,  Vt  —  On  page  620, 
li.  B  ,  of  Barre,  Mass. ,  tells  us  something 
of  his  stony  land,  and  asks  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  (the  Yankee  way  for  answering.) 
For  what  is  the  land  used  now  ?  What 
income  does  it  bring  ?  What  price  would 
it  bring  ?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  land 
free  from  stones,  if  obtainable  in  his 
locality  ?  What  would  be  the  probable 
yield  of  hay  on  such  land  after  removing 
the  stones  without  using  fertilizers  ? 
What  is  the  average  price  of  hay  ?  Would 
not  the  cost  of  clearing  off  the  rocks 
more  than  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
hay  from  some  place  where  land  already 
cleared  iB  to  be  had  for  nothing?  I  hardly 
think  that  any  electric  motor,  or  any 
other  machine,  would  travel  around  the 
field  and  smash  each  stone  in  its  path, 
and  if  the  latter  had  to  be  loaded  and 
drawn  to  the  machine,  why  not  drop 
them  in  heaps  and  save  expense  ? 

Here,  in  central  Vermont,  we  have 
some  pieces  of  land  that  would  produce 
large  crops  if  simply  drained,  but  it  will 
not  pay  to  do  this,  except  in  small  spots 
in  an  otherwise  dry  field,  because  the 
land  already  drained  and  free  from 
stones  can  be  obtained  for  nothing.  I 
mean  by  this  that  many  farms  can  now 
be  bought  for  what  the  buildings  and 
fences  are  worth,  and  they  are  not  steep, 
rocky  hillsides  fit  for  nothing  but  grow¬ 
ing  timber,  but  fine  dairy  farms,  with 
good  buildings,  on  good  roads,  only  a 
few  miles  from  railroads.  Such  land  in 
parts  of  Illinois  would  bring  $80  per 
acre,  and  in  western  New  York  $100,  and 
30  years  ago  it  was  worth  that  here;  now 
it  goes  for  a  s<  ng,  although  excellent 
crops  are  grown  on  it.  There  are  few 
buyers,  and  the  boys  go  West  or  flock  to 
the  cities. 

Some  of  the  Novelties. 

S.  W.  P.,  Lorain  County,  Ohio. — I  did 
nov.  buy  as  many  novelties  as  usual  this 
year  on  account  of  my  lack  of  success 
with  them  in  the  past.  The  “  Iceberg 
lettuce  ”  proved  to  be  of  superior  quality 
and  a  very  ni.*e  grower,  much  better 
than  any  of  the  old  varieties  which  I 
grew  this  season.  I  tried  a  small  quantity 
of  the  Early  Butter  field  corn,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  given  every  advantage  and 
the  best  of  care,  it  has  failed  to  prove 
itself  of  any  value.  It  did  not  ripen 
within  two  days  as  early  as  my  old  corn 
and  is  much  inferior  in  quality,  and  will 
be  thrown  out.  The  Golden  Dresden 
radii- li  did  not  prove  with  me  to  be  any¬ 
thing  of  extra  value,  but  I  shall  give  it 
another  trial,  as,  on  account  of  bad 
weather,  they  couid  not  be  given  the 
best  of  care,  although  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties  raised  under  the  same  conditions 
were  good.  Among  the  tomatoes  sent 
out  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  find  several  varie¬ 
ties.  One  is  about  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  Egg  plum  and  very  deep  yellow. 
Another  is  of  the  same  color,  but  almost 
perfectly  round,  and  very  small.  Still 
another  is  of  a  yellow  sort,  medium  size 
and  fair  quality,  and  by  far  the  best  of 
the  yellow  varieties.  The  best  of  the  lot, 
how  ever,  was  a  very  deep  red  one,  almost 
perfect  shape,  and  excellent  quality,  very 
solid  and  rich  flavored,  and  in  my  opinion 
will  be  a  good  variety  for  home  use,  it 
beirg  a  little  small  for  market.  The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  unfavorable  all  the 
way  through.  Soon  after  crops  were  put 
in  it  came  cn  a  long,  cold  spell  with 
heavy  rains,  drowning  out  nearly  all 
crops,  so  that  they  had  to  be  planted 
again,  thus  giving  them  a  very  late  start. 
Following  this  came  a  drought  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  showers, 
still  continues.  It  has  been  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  anything  to  grow. 


Mice  and  Tin  Cans. 

J.  C.  A.,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. — My  method 
of  preventing  mice  from  barking  young 
trees  is  to  get  tin  cans,  quart  and  gallon 
sizes,  melt  the  soldering  off  and  wrap 
the  tins  around  the  tree.  This  costs 
nothing  but  the  time,  and  is  a  safe  pro¬ 
tection.  I  have  left  them  around  two 
trees  through  the  summer  with  no  bad 
effect  that  I  can  see  at  this  time. 

Florida  Soft  Phosphates. 

W.  E.  H.,  Oklando,  Flobida — As  to 
that  question  about  the  use  of  soft  phos¬ 
phates  for  orange  groves,  while  I  have 
not  used  them  myself,  I  have  obtained 
facts  from  those  who  have  done  so  :  Mr. 
Collins,  who  has  charge  of  the  20-acre 
bearing  grove  near  here,  told  me  that  he 
used  40  tons  on  the  20  acres  last  year  and 
eould  not  see  that  it  had  been  of  the  least 
benefit,  trees  that  had  not  been  trea  ed 
with  it  looking  just  as  well  as  where  it 
had  been  used  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  to 
the  acre.  Mr.  James  Jones,  of  this 
vicinity,  put  it  on  his  grove  two  years 
years  ago  and  he  says  that  he  received 
no  benefit  from  its  use.  Mr.  L.  P.  Wes- 
cott,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  used  it  at  the 
rate  of  four  tons  to  the  acre  on  an  experi¬ 
ment  patch  of  vegetables  and  tays  he 
might  just  as  well  have  used  so  much 
white  sand.  Mr.  Collins  says  that  after 
a  rain  it  seemed  to  form  a  cement,  and 
Mr.  Weseott  says  it  makes  the  soil  pack 
and  that  after  a  rain  he  could  take  up 
cakes  of  earth  a  foot  square.  This  phos¬ 
phate  was  a  60  per  cent  grade,  finely 
ground,  soft  phosphate.  I  think  if  C.  L. 
M.  would  substitute  beggar-weed  for 
cow-peas  with  about  a  ton  of  tobacco 
stems  to  the  acre  he  would  not  need  soft 
phosphate  or  any  other  form  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  as  nearly  all  Florida  soils  are 
well  supplied  with  phosphates. 

A  Model  Corn  Crib. 

R.  W.  N.,  Ronkonkoma,  N.  Y. — I  have 
a  corn  crib  12x16  feet,  seven-foot  posts, 
hallway  three  feet  wide  with  a  door  on 
each  end,  slatted  at  the  sides  and  bottom, 
setting  up  on  locust  posts  three  feet  from 
the  ground  with  a  common  tin  milk  pan 
bottom  up  on  the  top  of  each  post  to 
keep  out  mice  and  rats.  I  commenced 
husking  corn  last  year  September  18, 
just  as  soon  as  I  was  done  cutting.  I 
wanted  to  sow  wheat  and  grass  where 
my  corn  was  and  commenced  husking 
earlier  than  I  otherwise  would.  My 
neighbors  said  my  corn  would  spoil  in 
the  crib,  but  I  put  in  from  100  to  150 
bushels  a  day  till  my  crib  was  full,  and  I 
never  had  corn  keep  better.  I  have 
never  had  a  rat  or  mouse  in  my  crib. 

A  Cattle  Feed  Rotation. 

W.  T.  S.,  Chester  Cwunty,  Pa. — We 
rotate  with  rye  for  spring  feeding,  and 
corn  for  fall  feeding.  We  usually  begin 
to  use  the  corn  in  August,  and  as  soon  as 
we  clear  a  strip,  we  sow  rye  directly  cn 
the  stubble,  and  harrow  it  in  with  a 
single  Planet  cultivator,  following  with 
a  heavy  but  well  spread  coat  of  coarse 
horse  manure,  and  so  continue  till  the 
whole  plot  is  cleaned  and  seeded.  In 
the  spring  when  the  rye  is  fed  off  (usually 
by  the  1st  of  June),  we  manure,  plow 
and  thoroughly  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
drill  the  corn  with  a  grain  drill,  32  inches 
apart,  but  pretty  thick  in  the  rows. 
This  never  fails  to  make  a  heavy  growth, 
and  though  thick  makes  quite  good- 
sized  nubbins,  often  six  or  eight  inches 
long.  Rye  seems  to  do  best  on  surface 
cultivated  soil.  The  heaviest  crop  we  ever 
raised  (35  bushels  per  acre  on  five  acres), 
was  on  a  pretty  rough  hillside  of  corn 
stubble,  cultivated  two  ways  with  a  two- 
horse,  spring-tooth,  wheel-harrow,  and 
drilled  in  with  commercial  fertilizers. 
In  the  spring  the  ground  was  rolled 
smooth  and  gave  us  no  trouble  at  cutting. 

The  Blow  That  Killed  Wheat. 

E.  L.  S.,  North  Truro,  Mass  —Who 
struck  the  blow  that  caused  wheat’s 
black  eye  ?  Mistaken  diagnosis.  It  was 
blood-letting  caused  by  a  stab  in  the 
back  (currency  contraction).  The  first 
thrust  was  given  in  1869,  and  continued 
twisting  of  the  knife  has  kept  the  blood 


trickling  ever  since.  Cheap  as  peaches 
are,  our  family  of  six  has  enjoyed  only 
one-half  bushel,  and  one-half  of  those 
are  carefully  preserved  for  the  future. 
Why  ?  We  have  not  money  to  buy  what 
we  need;  poverty  of  would-be  consumers 
is  a  more  potent  influence  than  quality 
of  fruit.  Your  gibes  at  anarchy  are 
contemptible — can  only  be  accredited  to 
ignorance  of  the  subject. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  our  friend  could  see  the 
great  machines  on  the  Dakota  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  wheat  Sells,  harvesting,  thrash¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  wheat  all  at  one  oper¬ 
ation,  and  the  still  greater  implements 
for  plowing  and  seeding,  he  might  see 
that  industrial  changes  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Another  thing  is 
the  fact  that  people  are  eating  more  of 
other  foods.  In  the  writer’s  family  less 
bread  than  ever  is  eaten,  although  flour 
never  was  cheaper,  because  we  eat  more 
of  the  various  cereal  preparations.  The 
use  of  potato  flour  in  France  alone  makes 
a  vast  difference  in  the  demand  for 
wheat. 

Idaho  Pear  In  Connecticut. 

A.  J.  C.,  Meriden,  Conn. — I  note  your 
question  in  last  week’s  issue  as  to  whether 
any  of  your  readers  has  fruited  the 
Idaho  pear.  I  grafted  several  large  trees 
and  had  ^ruit  last  year  and  this.  My  ob¬ 
servations,  so  far,  lead  to  these  conclu¬ 
sions:  The  tree  is  vigorous,  hardy,  and 
productive.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  Sheldon,  which  it  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  in  shape ;  hangs  well  on  the  tree, 
and  keeps  well.  It  does  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  Sheldon  in  flavor  or  ap¬ 
pearance,  suffering  from  attacks  of  scab 
fungus  and  curculio.  In  flavor  it  might 
rank  with  an  average  Bartlett,  but  is  less 
juicy  than  that  variety,  and  has  none  of 
its  muskiness. 

Bringing  Water  From  a  Distance. 

G.  W.  McC.,  Champaign,  III. — If  the 
man  who  asks  about  getting  water  from 
a  spring  15  feet  below  and  100  to  150  feet 
away  from  the  house,  will  put  in  a  gas- 
pipe  134  or  1  %  inch  in  diameter,  from  the 
spring  to  the  house,  deep  enough  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  frost,  he  can  put  on  a 
pump  at  the  house  and  it  will  work  about 
as  satisfactorily  as  if  lie  were  pumping 
from  a  weil  15  feet  deep.  I  think  it 
would  be  best  to  use  an  iron  force  pump 
on  account  of  convenience  in  making 
connections. 

What  the  Commission  Man  Might  Have  Done. 

C.  W.  G.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — I  noticed 
the  article,  “Another  Side  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  Business.”  Does  it  not  strike  the 
ordinary  reader  that  F.  I.  Sage  &  Son 
did  not  use  ordinary  and  reasonable 
efforts  and  diligence  to  discover  who  was 
the  shipper  of  the  goods,  or  who  were 
the  shippers  of  all  the  goods  or  consign¬ 
ments  that  they  mention  in  their  side  of 
the  question  ?  Any  one  can  see  where 
the  error  was  made  and  which  party  bad 
the  opportunity  to  correct  the  error  pro¬ 
viding  they  wanted  to  do  so. 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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iy  Wife  and  I 

j  Believe  that  an  ounce  of 
(prevention  is  worth  a 
[  pound  of  cure.  We  had 
dull  heavy  hradachei,  a 
little  exertion  tired  us 
greatly,  and  my  appe¬ 
tite  was  very  poor.  So 
we  began  to  take  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  like  magic,  re- 
s  t  o  r  i  n  g  us  to  perfect 
health  and  preventing  se¬ 
vere  si  ’kness  and  doctor’s  bills.”  J.  II.  Toles, 
145  12th  St.,  San  Francisco.  Hood’s  Cures 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  constipation.  Try  a  box. 


Tin: 

COIL  SPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT! 

AND  ANTI -RATTLER-  c 

*  -  3 

Fa«t  selling;  al„a?<  gi.es  satisfaction.  No" 
weight  on  horse.  Worth  twioe  the  ooet  for  oonven-G 
ience  in  hitching  up.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  ; 
Order  sample.  Prioe,  11.60.  State  righto  for  sale.  5 

THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  CO." 
Decatur.  III. 


Getting 
Thin 

is  often  equivalent  to 
getting  ill.  If  loss  of  flesh 
can  be  arrested  and  dis¬ 
ease  baffled  the  “  weak 
spots  ”  in  the  system  are 
eradicated. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  an  absolute  corrective 
of  “  weak  spots.”  It  is  a 
builder  of  worn  out  failing 
tissue — nature  s  food  that 
stops  waste  and  creates 
healthy  flesh. . 


Prepared  by  Scott  <fc  Bowne,  Chemists, 
New  York.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 
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A  CHANCE  FOR  A 

HOME 

RESERVATION  LENDS 

IN  THE 

INDIAN 

TERRITORY 

You  want  to  know  all  about  this  district, 
and  how  you  can  secure  a  quarter  or  half  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  on  the 

GREAT 
ROCK  ISLAND 
ROUTE 

Write  at  once  to  me  and  state  your  wants, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  particulars,  Including 
map  of  that  district.  Will  send  the  ‘‘Western 
Settler”  for  one  year  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

General  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent 
CHICAGO,  U.  8.  A. 


HEEBNER’S 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1,2  and  3  Horses. 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

Horse-Power. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Machine. _ 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Gutters, Feed  Grinders, 4o 
H.EEBNJSII  &  SOStS,  Eansdale,  Ba.fU.ii.  ^1. 


BALING 
BESSES 

ALL  KINDS. 

HORSE  and 
STEAM  POWER. 

Address  Manuf’rs 

PLOW  CO 

QUINCY,  ILL 


ATTENTION! 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  make?  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


ENGINES. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Pbioes. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

Some  Beans  About  This  ! 

J.  S.  H.,  La  Crescent,  Minn. — I  planted 
the  Horticultural  Lima  beans  received 
from  you  last  spring1,  on  June  16.  They 
were  dropped  six  inches  apart  in  a  single 
row,  the  row  being  15  feet  long.  The 
soil  is  a  fairly  good  clay  loam  that  has 
been  cropped  five  years,  and  never  man¬ 
ured.  Two  liberal  messes  of  green  shell 
beans  for  a  good-siz°d  family  were  taken 
from  this  patch,  and  the  entire  crop  of 
ripe  beans  was  gathered  on  September 
28,  and  when  shelled  out  measured  2% 
quarts.  Enough  green  beans  for  another 
mess  had  been  spoiled  by  frost,  and 
many  younger  pois  remained  upon  the 
plants.  I  should  estimate  that  they 
would,  if  planted  reasonably  early,  pro¬ 
duce  from  60  to  75  bushels  of  dry  beans 
to  the  acre.  The  color  is  likely  to  prove 
objectionable  for  market,  or  they  would 
be  one  of  the  most,  profitable  crops  the 
gardener  could  grow.  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  them  in  the  bean  line  for  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Those  who  tasted  them 
pronounced  them  as  good  as  the  Sievas. 

A  Money-Making;  Sow. 

G.  G.  S.,  Spring  Hiix,  Pa. — I  have  a 
grade  Chester  White  sow  two  years  old 
last  August,  bought  in  November,  1891, 
for  $3.  She  weighed  75  pounds,  and  I  paid 
four  cents  per  pound.  She  farrowed  nine 
pigs  about  June  1,  1892,  which  sold  for 
$18  when  four  weeks  old.  October  20 
she  farrowed  11  pigs,  which  sold  for  $13 
when  four  weeks  old.  April  6,  1893,  she 
farrowed  16  pigs  (lost  two)  which  sold 
for  $42  at  four  weeks.  The  last  of  Au¬ 
gust  she  farrowed  13  pigs  (lost  three) 
which  are  worth  at  least  $15.  The  sow 
would  be  cheap,  when  pigs  are  off,  at 
$20.  Sbe  has  been  fed  but  little  grain, 
running  on  pasture  in  summer,  with 
milk  and  waste  products.  The  nigs 
were  all  sold  at  market  prices  for  this 
section,  which  is  less  than  in  most  places 
I  think.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  there 
was  as  much  clear  profit  from  money  in¬ 
vested  as  from  your  former  records  in 
Tiie  Rural. 

Overbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 

H.  J.  S.,  Niagara,  N.  Y. — There  seem 
to  be  almost  as  many  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  regard  to  different  varieties  of 
strawberries  as  there  are  about  horses. 
One  of  these  about  which  little  is  said,  is 
the  quality  of  bearing  well  for  several 
years  in  succession  without  a  renewal  of 
the  plants.  I  observe  that  nearly  all  of 
the  popular  kinds  have  the  tendency  to 
overbear  strongly  developed.  What  I 
mean  by  this  tendency  is  the  disposition 
of  every  plant  to  set  so  many  berries 
that  it  is  completely  exhausted  and  use¬ 
less  after  the  first  year.  I  have  found 
this  true  of  the  Wilson,  Crescent,  Man¬ 
chester,  Bid  well,  Warfield  and  many 
others.  The  past  season  I  have  counted 
as  many  as  177  buds,  blossoms  and 
immature  fruits  on  individual  plants, 
enough  to  produce  at  least  three  quarts 
if  they  had  all  matured.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  none  of  these  plants  fulfilled 
their  promise,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
berries  perishing  before  maturity.  A 
natural  consequence  is  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  plants  can  never  be  re¬ 
newed  for  another  year’s  successful  bear¬ 
ing.  Indeed  this  excessive  bearing  so 
exhausts  the  plants  during  the  time  of 
the  maturing  of  the  fruit  that  the  small¬ 
est  approach  to  a  drought  results  in  the 
death  and  drying  up  of  the  plants  before 
the  fruit  can  ripen.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  many  of  my  Warfields  this 
year. 

The  quality  of  easy  renewal  of  old 
plants  is  very  useful  to  some  people  with 
small  gardens,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  well  to  give  it  more  thought 
than  it  generally  receives.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  old  Sharpless  is  the  best 
renewer  that  I  have  yet  seen.  It  has  a 
certain  continuance  in  respect  to  fruit¬ 
ing  that  enables  it  not  only  to  produce 
good  fruit  to  the  end  of  the  harvest,  but 
the  plants  retain  life  enough  to  be  thor¬ 


oughly  renewed  for  another  year’s  work. 
In  view  of  this  tendency  to  overbear,  I 
tried  an  experiment  last  year  that  seems 
to  work  well.  Having  adopted  the  hill 
system,  I  allowed  my  Manchesters  and 
some  others  sorts  to  make  a  few  extra 
runner  plants.  From  these  I  took  off  all 
the  fruit  stems  previous  to  blossoming. 
The  result  is  that  these  plants  sent  out 
early  runners  and  I  have  very  respect¬ 
able-looking  beds  for  another  year’s  crop. 

A  Cage  for  the  White  Grub. 

S.  H.  W.,  Weston,  Mass. — Here  s  a 
device  that  I  have  used  to  protect  straw-  . 
berry  plants  from  the  white  worm  that 
eats  off  the  roots  Having  bought  four 
doznn  of  the  Marshall  strawberry  plants, 
and  paid  $10  per  dozen,  I  wanted  to  set 
them  on  new  land  (for  I  find  they  do 
best  on  it);  for  fear  of  the  worms,  I  put 
them  into  wire-baskets  made  of  old  mos¬ 
quito  screen  netting.  They  were  about 
eight  inches  long  and  six  inches  deep, 
the  ends  being  folded  over,  a  piece  of 
wire  being  run  through  the  fold  to  keep 
the  ends  from  bursting  open.  Then  they 
were  filled  with  earth,  and  the  plants 
put  in.  As  the  roots  can  grow  through 
the  wire  and  the  worms  can  eat  only 
what  grows  through,  they  cannot  kill 
the  plants.  I  don’t  know  how  many  o' 
the  ends  of  the  roots  of  the  latter  have 
been  eaten,  neither  do  I  care,  as  the 
parent  plants  have  all  lived  and  done 
well ;  but  a  few  of  the  young  ones  have 
been  eaten  off,  but  as  I  kept  a  good 
watch  of  them,  I  found  the  worms  and 
killed  them.  This  I  recommend  only 
for  high-priced  plants,  and  with  me  it 
has  proved  a  sure  protection. 

Grasshoppers  and  Deer  in  Farming. 

C.  H.  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — I  want  to 
give  a  little  experience  with  grasshop¬ 
pers,  to  show  how  I  was  “come up  with.” 

I  have  a  garden  patch  right  at  the  water’s 
edge  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  mostly  in 
grass,  and  a  part  of  it  I  have  planted  to 
celery,  gladiolus  and  lilies  for  market. 
My  celery  was  to  be  grown  by  the  new 
method,  and  was  to  astonish  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  was  late,  however,  when  we 
started,  and  I  was  anxious  to  hustle  the 
stalks  along,  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale. 
One  August  day  brought  a  fierce  storm 
from  the  East,  and,  though  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  here  is  85  miles  wide,  there  were 
grasshoppers  blown  across  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  they  lined  the  shore  six  inches 
to  a  foot  deep  for  150  miles  or  more  along 
the  west  shore  of  the  lake.  Many  of  them 
were  dead,  but  myriads  were  alive.  I 
thought,  judging  by  the  smell,  that 
grasshoppers  would  make  a  good  fertil¬ 
izer,  and,  judging  by  appearances,  would 
also  be  a  good  mulch  ;  so  we  put  them 
on  the  celery  three  inches  deep.  Prob¬ 
ably  to  revenge  their  brethren,  the  live 
ones  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ate  the 
whole  celery  crop  down  to  the  ground. 
Next  they  cleaned  out  a  rutabaga  patch, 
then  went  for  the  corn,  which  they  ate 
all  but  the  midribs  and  stalks.  They  also 
took  a  fancy  to  a  row  of  Snow  White 
gladiolus,  and  nipped  holes  into  the 
buds  of  Speciosum  and  Auratum  lilies, 
enough  to  ruin  them.  Things  were  get¬ 
ting  serious  when  you  recommended 
an  inquirer  to  use  bran,  arsenic  and 
sugar.  I  immediately  prepared  a  dose 
and  awaited  results.  It  cleaned  out 
the  grasshoppers,  two  bunnies  were  on 
their  backs  in  the  garden  the  next  day, 
while  we  know  that  practically  all  the 
rabbits  on  the  place,  though  we  did  not 
find  them,  were  killed.  We  had  been 
protecting  the  gophers  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  children,  as  we  found  that 
they  did  little  harm  excepting  to  corn. 
But  not  a  gopher  has  been  seen  since. 
The  grasshoppers  were  killed,  we  had 
our  last  inning,  but  we  will  have  to  get 
along  without  celery  this  winter. 

I  have  a  farm  in  the  northern  woods, 
run  to  supply  a  few  lumber  camps  with 
potatoes  and  vegetables.  It  is  a  long 
day’s  journey  from  the  station.  We  have 
our  own  troubles  there.  This  year,  to 
kill  the  flea  beetles  on  his  cabbage 
plants,  my  man  used  salt  and  water, 


with  the  result  that  deer  the  next  night 
ate  the  whole  frameful  of  plants.  A  few 
saved  from  another  bed  they  would  nip 
off  after  they  were  planted  out,  and  the 
grasshoppers  got  those  the  deer  left,  so 
that  with  the  late  replanting  not  one 
cabbage  in  10  has  headed.  In  this  loca¬ 
tion,  where  freight  and  cartage  cost  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  first  cost  of  cab¬ 
bages  in  market,  this  is  a  serious  matter. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  for  Potatoes. 

H.  C.,  Wescoesyillf,,  Pa — You  invite 
communications  from  persons  who  have 
used  “  corrosive  sublimate  solution  ”  on 
potatoes.  We  planted  three  acres  with 
uncut  small  seed  potatoes,  soaked  one 
hour  in  the  solution,  and  most  of  them 
planted  before  they  were  dry.  Two  and 
one-half  acres  were  planted  with  King 
of  the  Valley,  one-quarter  acre  with 
Early  Rose,  and  one-quarter  acre  with 
Blue  Victor.  The  King  of  the  Valley 
were  considered  poor,  weak  seed,  having 
sprouted  in  the  winter,  and  the  sprouts 
were  dead  and  dried  up.  The  Early  Rose 
had  degenerated  by  planting  small  tubers 
several  years  in  succession  and  by  bad 
culture.  They  are  now  harvested,  and 
no  scab  appears  on  any  of  them  except 
occasionally  on  one  of  the  Early  Rose, 
and  this  seed  showed  signs  of  scab  when 
planted.  We  planted  three  small  patches 
of  ground  with  as  many  different  kinds 
of  the  earliest  varieties  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others,  and  no  scab 
appeared,  though  they  were  very  tender- 
skinned  varieties.  The  trench  system 
was  adopted  in  each  case,  but  in  an  im 
perfect  manner,  and  Mapes’s  potato  ma¬ 
nure  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  600 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Paris-green,  with  a 
generous  mixture  of  plaster,  was  used  to 
keep  down  the  beetles.  The  soil  is  a 
clay  limestone  with  not  enough  sand  in 
its  composition  to  prevent  hardening. 
The  three- acre  lot  has  been  planted  to 
cereals  for  20  or  more  years,  and  no  grass 
or  other  crops  taken  from  it.  Potato 
blight  was  confined  mostly  to  the  small 
patches  mentioned  where  the  Paris-green 
was  applied  with  water  the  first  and 
second  time,  and  the  third  time  with 
plaster.  The  yield  was  as  good  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  considering  all 
the  circumstances — the  great  drought  of 
the  summer,  poor  seed,  and  other  disad¬ 
vantages.  This  hai  been  an  exceptional 
season  with  us,  and  not  well  suited  to  ex¬ 
periments  in  this  line. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Isaac  Hicks,  ^ong  Island. — Many 
persons  in  planting  evergreen  trees  in 
their  yards,  are  at  a  loss  what  kind  to 
select.  One  that  grows  low  is  beautiful 
and  holds  its  color  through  the  winter. 
We  know  of  none  that  equals  the  Reti- 
nispora  obtusa  nana,  a  long  name  truly 
but  as  easily  spoken  as  many  persons’ 
names,  especially  foreign  ones.  It  is 
slow  growing,  pretty  dark  green,  and, 
after  several  years’ experience,  we  know 
no  fault.  It  can  easily  be  kept  dwarf. 
We  like  autumn  flowering  shrubs,  and 
when  the  trees  are  putting  on  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  to  note  the  pretty  bend¬ 
ing  shoots  of  the  Lespedeza  or  Desmo- 
dium,  the  Hydrangea  ramnis  pictus, 
with  its  clusters  of  blue  flowers,  the 
mountain  fleece  and  the  blue  tassels  of 
Ageratum  Mexicanum,  or  the  Autumn 
Monkshood.  All  these  brighten  these 
last  days  of  fading  vegetation  and  pro¬ 
long  the  season  of  flowers.  What  pretty 
little  trees  loaded  with  their  tiny  burrs 
are  the  Chinquapins ;  curious,  too,  in 
company  with  the  Japan  chestnuts  with 
their  large  burrs  and  nuts.  Elaiagnus 
Longipes  (true,  for  we  procured  it  from 
Meehan)  bore  full  this  year,  the  bushes 
scarce  two  feet  high,  of  nice  red  berries, 
a  little  acid,  the  pit  an  objection,  but 
the  birds  discovered  them  and  they  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  birds  also  claim  all  toe 
fruit  of  other  varieties  of  the  Elmagnus, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  Amelanchier  be¬ 
longs  to  them. 

Choking  Cattle. 

H.  C.  B.,  Charlemont,  Mass. — Almost 
every  autumn  we  see  articles  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  regard  to  relieving  choked  cattle 
The  way  we  do  is  to  put  a  little  handful 
of  powder  (gun  or  blasting  powder)  on 
the  back  of  the  tongue  so  far  back  that 
they  cannot  spit  it  out.  We  have  never 
known  it  to  fail.  It  is  a  very  easy  rem¬ 
edy,  and  we  use  it  every  time.  It  never 
has  any  bad  effect  unless  the  dose  of 
powder  is  excessive. 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


THE  WAY  SHE  LOOKS 
troubles  the  woman  who 
is  delicate,  run-down,  or 
overworked.  She’s  hol¬ 
low-cheeked,  dull -eyed, 
thin,  and  pale,  and  it 
worries  her. 

Now,  the  way  to  look 
well  is  to  be  well.  And 
the  way  to  be  well,  if 
you’re  any  such  woman, 
is  to  faithfully  use  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  _  Pre¬ 
scription.  That  is  the 
only  medicino  that’s 
guaranteed  to  build  up 
woman’s  strength  and  to 
euro  woman’s  ailments. 
In  every  “female  complaint,”  irregularity, 
or  ■weakness,  and  in  every  exhausted  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  female  system  — if  it  over  fails 
to  benefit  or  cure,  you  havo  your  money 
back.  _  «___ _ _ 

There  is  only  one  medicine  for  Ca¬ 
tarrh  worthy  the  name.  Dozens  are 
advertised,  but  only  the  proprietors  of 
Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy  say  this  : 
“If  we  can’t  cure  you,  we’ll  pay  you — 
$500  in  cash  1  ” 


ON 

HORSE 

BLANKETS 


It  is  a  guarantee  of  quality. 

250  STYLES. 


PEAR  CULTURE  FREE 


GREEN’S  NEW  PEAR  CULTURE  will  be  mallei 
free  to  all  readers  of  this  paper  who  apply  for  It  on 
postal  card.  C.  A.  GREEN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INGLESIDE 


Highly  Improved  farm 
of  380  acres— 250  cultt- 
__  vated,  balance  wood¬ 

lands,  mostly  original  growth.  Large  proportion  of 
rloh  river  bottoms  absolutely  Inexhaustible;  land 
all  level  and  smooth;  no  hills;  In  tine  heart;  adapted 
to  grain,  grass,  fruit  and  vegetables;  all  fenced,  and 
running  water  in  every  tleld.  Residence  In  large 
grove  of  trees.  Ample  outbuildings;  large  orchard; 
near  two  railroads;  climate  eminently  healthy  the 
entire  year.  Cheap  labor;  good  home  markets; 
hunting  and  fishing  unexcelled.  Box  282,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 


AGENTS  COINl 


Money  selling  He  veridge’s  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cooker.  Latest  and 
best  cooking  utensil  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  Sells  at  sight.  One  Agent 


jff?  sold  over  1700  in  one  town. 
One  sample  Cooker  free  to 
good  agents.  Advertising  matter 
furnished.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  W.  E.  BEVERIDGE,  m 
Baltimore,  Md.l 
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CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

II  U  I  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Tlaehine 
Different  elzea  and  price..  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMfEK  IKON  WOKKH  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PER.  DAY  selling  two  entirely  new  articles* 
Should  be  In  every  home.  Circulars  free. 

L.  J.  PEACHEY,  Huntsville,  O. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1893. 


All  communications  intended  for  E.  S.  Carman 
should,  from  now  until  spring1,  be  addressed  to  No.  5 
West  82nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  * 

That  is  an  ingenious  scheme  our  friend  (page  703) 
has  for  keeping  white  grubs  from  strawberry  plants. 
You  see  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cage.  The  grubs  are 
not  caged  in,  but  caged  out — which  is  all  the  same 
thing,  so  long  as  they  cannot  gnaw  at  the  roots.  Of 
course  the  scheme  would  only  pay  for  the  few  expen¬ 
sive  plants  that  are  bought  for  breeding  stock.  Extra 
care  pays  for  them  j  ust  as  it  does  for  the  high-priced 
bull.  *  * 

'We  have  an  excellent  symposium  in  preparation  on 
the  use  of  ensilage  as  a  summer  feed  in  place  of  soil¬ 
ing  crops.  We  think  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  the  extent  to  which  this  idea  has  been  worked 
out  in  actual  practice.  Good,  well-matured  corn  is 
the  cheapest  fodder  plant  known.  The  silo  enables 
one  to  feed  it  at  its  best  stage  of  growth,  and  also  to 
utilize  all  the  stalks  which  are  so  hard  and  dry  when 
fed  cured.  #  # 

That  is  a  curious  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Currier 
on  page  698.  Scab  and  bugs  are  good  things  for  him, 
because  he  can  cure  them,  and  the  more  they  are  neg¬ 
lected  by  others,  the  greater  the  price  he  can  obtain 
for  his  crop.  Bugs,  scab  and  blight,  according  to 
this,  are  the  three  great  regulators  of  the  potato  crop. 
To  those  who  sit  down  and  let  them  spoil  the  crop 
they  bring  sorrow  and  disappointment,  but  that  very 
circumstance  is  changed  to  good  fortune  to  those  who 
use  the  means  at  hand  to  head  off  the  evils.  Mr.  Cur¬ 
rier’s  experience  with  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution 
ought  to  be  an  eye-opener  to  other  potato  growers. 

*  * 

IT  is  a  shame  that  Mr.  Goodrich — page  699 — must 
wait  so  long  for  the  payment  of  his  claim.  The  display 
of  red  tape  in  this  case  is  enough  lo  frighten  any 
farmer.  “  Slow  and  expensive  I ”  We  should  say  it 
was.  The  mills  of  law  and  politics  seem  to  be  like 
other  mills  we  read  about — they  grind  slowly  and  so 
exceedingly  small  that  there  is  mighty  little  left  for 
the  farmer.  Come,  can't  the  Board  of  Claims  move 
themselves  a  little  in  this  matter  ?  A  prompt  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  settlement  in  this  case  will  greatly  reduce 
the  cost  of  stamping  out  tuberculosis,  for  farmers  will 
have  confidence  to  come  forward  and  coSperate  with 
the  authorities.  #  # 

In  the  discussion  about  milking  cows,  on  page  711, 
there  seems  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  a  great 
difference  exists  in  different  cows,  some  requiring  a 
longer  time  for  milking  than  others.  But  nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  cause  of  this  difference.  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  educating  the  cows  to  be  rapid  milkers  ? 
And  can  all  cows  be  educated  thus  ?  When  a  boy,  the 
writer  worked  on  a  dairy  farm  the  proprietor  of  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  rapid  milker.  He 
broke  in  a  number  of  heifers  each  year,  and  always 
milked  these  himself.  His  claim  was  that  it  was  this 
early  training  largely  that  made  the  difference  in  the 
time  required  for  milking.  His  method  was  simply  to 
begin  milking  as  soon  as  seated,  and  continue  rapidly 
and  uninterruptedly  until  all  the  milk  was  drawn 
from  the  udder,  and  to  do  no  stripping.  The  last  part 
of  the  milk  was  sometimes  drawn  by  pressing  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  udder  downward,  upon  first  one 
side  of  the  udder  and  then  the  other  with  one  hand, 
drawing  the  milk  from  the  corresponding  teats  with 
the  other.  With  some  cows,  not  even  this  was  neces¬ 
sary.  He  claimed  that  the  habit  of  giving  down  milk 
rapidly  and  completely  with  no  retention  of  the  strip¬ 
pings,  was  easily  formed  with  heifers  if  they  were 
always  milked  thus.  That  if  the  milker  dawdled  over 
his  work,  the  cows  would  get  in  the  habit  of  giving 
down  their  milk  in  the  same  manner.  His  cows  cer¬ 
tainly  supported  his  claim,  and  little  stripping  was 
necessary  in  his  herd.  Occasionally  a  cow  was  found 
which  was  a  hard  milker,  and  a  teat  slitter  was 


usually  employed  to  render  the  operation  of  milking 
easier.  Isn’t  this  part  of  the  suVj  ct — the  proper 
training  of  the  heifers — worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  generally  receives  ? 

*  * 

See  how  simple  that  rye  and  corn  fodder  rotation 
described  on  page  702  is?  Take  a  field  near  your 
own  barn  and  sow  it  now  to  rye.  It  is  a  little  late, 
perhaps,  but  try  it  anyway.  If  the  soil  is  poor  use 
some  manure  or  fertilizer.  Cut  the  rye  next  spring 
for  green  feed  in  the  barn,  and  then  plow  it  under 
and  sow  corn,  just  as  our  friend  describes.  You  can 
keep  that  up  year  after  year — getting  two  good  crops 
of  cow  feed  off  the  field  every  year.  Whether  you 
use  the  corn  in  a  silo  or  not,  it  will  make  more  milk 
or  butter  than  any  other  crop  you  can  grow,  and  as  it 
is  bulky  and  heavy,  the  advantage  of  a  short  haul 
from  a  nearby  field  is  quite  apparent,  Try  this  short 
rotation.  Don’t  go  to  the  outer  fields  for  heavy  fodder 
crops.  ,  , 

New  York  State  is  supposed  to  have  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  a  Commissioner  or  head  to  lead  it 
into  paths  of  usefulness.  We  seldom  hear  of  this 
Department ;  it  does  little  or  nothing  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  it  is  chiefly  a  com¬ 
fortable  nest  for  politicians.  Now  this  is  all  wrong. 
New  York  State  ought  to  have  a  strong  agricultural 
department  with  a  commissioner  at  its  head  who 
would  be  forced  by  public  sentiment  to  look  out  for 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  One  trouble  in  this  State 
is  jthat  the  commissioner  is  appointed.  He  ought  to 
be  elected  by  the  people.  Make  this  an  elective  office 
the  same  as  Governor  or  Secretary  of  State.  Why 
not?  Ohio  did  this  several  years  ago,  and  to-day 
regular  candidates  for  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
are  presented  by  the  different  parties.  That  is  what 
we  want  in  New  York  State  and  the  next  legislature 
should  so  amend  the  present  law  that  the  office  of 
Agricultural  Commissioner  should  be  an  elective  one. 

*  * 

The  two  chief  points  of  advantage  claimed  for  Mr. 
Colcord’s  system  of  ensilage  are  that  the  product  is 
uniform  and  that  there  is  practically  no  waste.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  these  claims  can  be  made  good  if  by 
means  of  the  silo  governor  heat  and  fermentation  can 
be  prevented.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  sampled  this  ensilage 
several  times  and  found  it  perfectly  sweet.  We  have 
eaten  a  portion  of  an  apple  that  was  put  in  with  the 
corn  in  September  and  taken  out  in  February.  It  was 
still  firm  and  solid — not  rotten.  The  simple  question 
is :  Is  it  worth  the  increased  cost  of  this  system  to 
have  a  perfectly  sweet  and  uniform  product?  No 
other  stock  food  that  we  have  varies  so  in  composition 
as  ordinary  ensilage.  In  32  samples  of  corn  ensilage 
Dr.  Goessman  found  a  difference  of  13  to  37%  per  cent 
of  water  while  in  the  dry  matter  there  were  differ¬ 
ences  of  6  to  12  per  cent  of  protein  and  1%  to  6  per 
cent  of  fat.  Another  point  is  the  waste,  which  all 
agree  is  considerable  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  silo.  This  waste  is  greater  some  years  than  in 
others.  Let  us  say  that  one  housewife  has  a  plan  that 
enables  her  to  guarantee  every  can  of  fruit  she  puts 
up.  Another  expects  to  lose  over  10  per  cent  of  her 
cans,  but  thinks  it  cheaper  than  to  spend  more  on  the 
other  system.  That  is  about  the  state  of  the  case  as  to 
ensilage.  *  # 

There  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  granulated  sugar 
throughout  the  country,  amounting  to  a  famine  in 
many  places.  Hundreds  of  grocers  have  been  unable 
to  buy  any  sugar  for  a  long  time.  Still  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  general  advance  in  price.  Yet  it  is  only 
a  little  while  ago  that  the  American  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  better  known  as  the  Sugar  Trust,  claimed  to 
have  immense  quantities  of  refined  sugar  on  hand,  so 
much  that  the  refineries  were  partly  shut  down. 
Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  the  sugar  cannot  now 
be  procured.  A  member  of  an  extensive  importing 
firm  gives  this  as  the  explanation  of  the  shortage  : 
The  close  money  market  prevented  jobbers  and  retail¬ 
ers  buying  the  usual  quantities  during  the  summer. 
This  caused  an  accumulation  of  refined  sugar,  and 
this,  in  turn  reduced  the  demand  for  raw  sugar,  and 
the  market  was  so  dull  that  importations  of  the  latter 
were  greatly  curtailed.  Then  the  heavy  fruit  crop 
came  on,  a  great  demand  for  sugar  sprung  up,  grocers, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  were  caught  with  short 
stocks,  and  the  orders  for  sugar  for  immediate  delivery 
came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters.  The  result  was 
that  the  stocks  on  hand  were  so:n  exhausted,  and 
orders  could  not  be  filled.  It  is  stated  that  the  re¬ 
fineries  are  running  to  their  full  regular  capacity, 
that  the  Trust  will  not  advance  prices  or  make  any 
effort  to  throw  any  extra  large  amount  on  the  market, 
but  will  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  putting  out 
the  usual  q  lantity,  and  thus  relieve  the  shortage 
gradually,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the 
market.  Certain  it  is  that  sugar  is  scarce.  There 
may  be  cases  where  retailers,  or  even  wholesalers, 


have  taken  advantage  of  the  scarcity  to  advance  prices, 
but  the  jobber’s  prices  have  changed  but  little ;  no 
more  than  the  usual  fluctuations  of  the  market. 

»  * 

While  the  great  Irrigation  Congress  in  California 
has  attracted  public  attention,  another  smaller  con¬ 
vention  that  recently  met  at  Salina,  Kan. ,  well  deserves 
mention.  This  was  a  convention  of  farmers  who  must 
irrigate,  if  at  all,  by  means  of  pumps.  The  larger  con¬ 
vention  dealt  with  vast  schemes  and  enterprises — the 
turning  of  the  waters  of  rivers  upon  desert  lands.  The 
farmers  in  the  Kansas  convention  are  mostly  removed 
from  rivers,  and  must  obtain  the  water  that  stands  in 
the  ground  beneath  them.  Their  work  is  to  find  a 
power  that  will  raise  this  water  so  that  it  will  flow 
back  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  plant 
roots  need  it.  This  sort  of  irrigation  appeals  to  nine 
out  of  every  ten  farmers  in  the  country  from  Colorado 
to  Maine.  The  cheap  yet  powerful  engines  now  per¬ 
fected  to  run  with  gas,  kerosene  or  ordinary  fuel,  will 
enter  largely  into  the  farming  of  the  future,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  rivers  that  flow  through 
our  farms  will  supply  the  electric  power  needed  to 
raise  their  own  water  for  irrigation. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

Ye  Senatorial  windbags  who  talk  and  talk  and  TALK  1 
And  do  your  best,  without  a  rest,  the  people's  will  to  balk. 

The  trouble  Is,  you  fellows  just  represent  the  State 
And  not  the  common  people;  It’s  getting  very  late 
For  you  to  try  reforming— old  dogs  don’t  like  new  tricks, 

And  each  old  fogy  notion  or  “courtesy  ”  still  sticks. 

Come  down  and  serve  the  people— not  rings  or  Trusts— get  through 
With  serving  corporations,  or  we’ll  get  through  with  you. 

Across  the  broad  Atlantic,  the  English  House  of  Lords 
Has  earned  a  newer  title— the  English  House  of  Frauds  ! 

For  played-out  blood  and  peerage  are  out  of  place  to-day, 

The  honest  English  yeomen  will  sweep  the  Lords  away. 

Ye  Senatorial  windbags!  ycur  turn  Is  coming  next. 

“  I  represent  the  people!  ”  that,  sirs,  must  be  the  text 
For  honest  legislators.  Come,  liven  up  your  heels, 

Or  there  will  be  no  Senate  to  block  the  country’s  wheels  1 

The  negro  Is  a  hue  man. 

Some  Kelffers  are  worth  eating. 

Every  man  must  cut  his  own  figure. 

Are  you  standing  up  for  your  wrongs? 

Disc  harrow  for  road  scraper— page 099. 

To  repeal  a  squeal  substitute  m  for  squ. 

Find  your  own  business  and  then  mind  It. 

The  worst  thing  to  abuse— one’s  confidence  I 
Roofing  felt- a  shingle  in  a  mother's  hand. 

Good  plum  culture  needs  a  plumb  level  bead. 

Who  can  sell  corn-stalks  for  their  feeding  value? 

IT  seems  to  be  tough  woik  to  make  a  new  legal  tender. 

Have  you  any  rye  growing  for  next  spring’s  green  bite? 

Don’t  leave  a  hOie  In  the  silo  while  the  dry  stalks  hold  out. 

Pray  that  the  cunning  baby  may  not  make  a  “  cunning  ”  man. 

It's  often  the  lack  of  a  little  taste  that  turns  an  economy  Into  a 
waste. 

Another  talk  with  the  deacon  about  that  electric  poultry  yard 
next  week. 

See  what  progress  they  are  making  with  the  new  buildings  at  Ellers- 
lle  Stock  Farm?  prge  711. 

To  cure  an  idle  man,  treat  him  like  an  Idle  horse— cut  down  his  food 
supply  till  he  goes  to  work. 

WE  hear  of  a  12-year-old  Poland  China  boar  still  In  service.  Who 
can  show  an  older  veteran? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  to  learn  of  the  death  of  David  Bundy,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  Coleraln  grape. 

Here’s  a  tip  for  our  butcher  readers.  Get  a  green  bone  mill  and 
cut  bones  to  sell  to  poultrymen. 

What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  difference  In  value  of  a  bushel  of 
corn  In  a  sack  or  on  a  pig's  back  ? 

ON  the  whole,  that  Brooklyn  carpenter  had  better  stick  to  his 
bench  until  he  leaves  It  for  good. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  saved  Mr.  Currier  money  enough  to  pay  for  15  years’ 
reading  matter.  So  much  for  an  Idea. 

Notice  Mr.  Bassier’s  method  of  feeding  poultry.  A  small  amount 
of  grain  to  work  over  before  the  morning  mash,  gives  them  exercise. 

The  beer  wagon  Is,  unfortunately.  getting  to  be  as  familiar  on  some 
of  our  country  roads  as  the  baker’s  or  butcher's  carts.  It  Is  a  shame, 
too. 

The  “spirit  level”  Is  a  true  and  useful  device  and  the  "  level  head'  ’ 
is  the  great  evener  of  life,  but  no  one  can  keep  a  head  level  with 
spirits. 

“  Yotniglbes  at  anarchy  are  contemptible  1“  says  our  friend  on  page 
702.  There  may  be  also  those  who  say  the  same  of  our  gibes  at  lazi¬ 
ness  and  scrub  farming. 

Our  Wisconsin  friend’s  story  of  grasshoppers  and  deer,  page  703, 
will  show  some  of  us  who  have  simply  Insect  enemies  to  contend 
with,  that  others  are  worse  off  than  we  are. 

The  8cotoh  Farming  World  tells  of  a  farmer  in  Scotland  who  sent 
35  tons  of  potatoes  to  the  London  market  and  received,  alter  paying 
freight  and  commission,  $3  08  for  the  entire  lot! 

Notice  how  horse  power  applied  to  a  cutter  run  under  bean  vines 
saves  the  labor  of  three  or  four  men?  It  is  the  application  of  labor, 
you  see,  that  gives  a  money  value  to  one's  time. 

The  latest  hay-making  device  Is  a  mower  and  tedder  combined. 
Suitable  gearing  at  the  back  of  the  mower  works  four  forks  which 
kick  up  the  swath  on  the  previous  round  while  the  mower  is  cutting 
another. 

Think  of  that  Pennsylvania  sow  (page  703).  She  cost  $3,  lived  largely 
on  waste  and  has  earned  $108  for  her  owner.  That  sow  Is  as  good  as  a 
Babcock  test  for  swill.  She  shows  the  value  of  what  would  ordinarily 
have  been  wasted. 

IS  the  price  of  cord-wood  higher  than  It  was  25  years  ago  ?  In  other 
words,  as  the  wood  area  decreases,  do  other  fuels  prevent  wood  from 
Increasing  in  price  ?  Given  two  acres— one  well  timbered  and  the 
other  well  cleared— which  brings  the  higher  price  ? 

Cut  bonk  Is  now  qu.te  a  common  article  wt'.h  poultrymen.  Does  It 
pay  to  feed  It  raw?  Should  it  not  be  cooked  after  cutting?  Do  you 
know  of  Its  being  fed  to  other  animals  like  dogs  or  hogs?  Mixed  with 
meal  or  cheap  Hour  and  baked,  It  ougnt  to  make  good  dog  food. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

COGITATIONS  AND  CITATIONS. 

In  “  The  Prospect,”  page  657,  The  Rural  gives, 
in  almost  a  nutshell,  some  very  plain  facts — bitter 
truths  we  may  term  them.  Farmers  were  the  first  to 
feel  the  present  financial  stringency,  and  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when  it  would  involve  other  classes. 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  traders,  speculators  and 
bankers  heard  the  complaint  of  the  farmers,  but  paid 
little  or  no  heed  to  it  until  they,  too,  were  caught  in 
the  vortex.  They  are  now  learning  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  low  prices  of  the  leading  farm  products 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  vast  multitude  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  has  diminished  until  it  is 
almost  nil.  Farmers  bought  for  cash  as  long  as  they 
were  able,  and  business  boomed  and  collections  were 
“  easy.”  Then  they  bought  on  credit,  and  when  pay¬ 
day  came  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
and  asked  for  “  time.”  The  retailer  was  compelled  to 
make  the  same  request  of  the  wholesale  merchant, 
and  he  of  the  manufacturer,  who  called  on  the  banks 
for  assistance,  and  the  banks  carried  him  as  long  as 
they  could,  and  then  chaos  reigned.  The  farmers  are 
“  good  ”  for  their  debts,  but  they  must  have  time  to 
grow  the  produce  to  buy  the  money  to  pay  them  with. 
Hence  collections  are  “  extremely  slow.”  Until  they 
are  able  to  pay  up,  the  retailer  must  be  “  accommo¬ 
dated”  by  the  jobber,  and  he  by  the  manufacturer, 
who  is  now  without  funds  to  buy  raw  materials,  and 
hence  business  is  stagnated  and  money  “tied  up.” 
The  other  day  I  overheard  a  rural  philosopher  re¬ 
mark  :  “  The  trouble  with  the  times  just  now  is  that 

everybody  is  owin’  everybody,  an’  nobody  is  able  to 
pay  anybody.”  $  t  t 

Last  year  a  good  farmer,  whose  expenses  are  quite 
large,  said :  “  I’ve  had  no  difficulty  in  meeting  my 
obligations  until  this  year.  Prices  of  farm  products 
have  been  going  down  and  down  until,  with  even  the 
best  management,  they  cost  quite  as  much  as  they 
bring.  I  am  making  no  profit  whatever.  I  can’t  pay 
the  wages  I  am  paying  and  keep  even.  Either  prices 
must  go  up,  or  wages  must  come  down  30  to  50  per 
cent,  and  that  very  soon.”  Another  year  will  see  two- 
thirds  of  his  farm  in  grass.  He  has  reduced  his 
expenses  to  the  lowest  point  possible,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  make  money,  he  is  merely  living.  Said 
another  thorough  farmer  :  *‘  Three  years  ago  I  ex¬ 
pended  in  wages,  machinery,  etc.,  nearly  $3,000.  Two 
years  ago  I  cut  it  down  to  $1,300.  Last  year  it 
amounted  to  $575,  and  this  year  I  have  one  hand  at  $17 
per  month,  and  have  bought  nothing  but  a  few  repairs. 
I  am  determined  to  keep  within  my  income.”  These 
are  the  straws  that  show  which  way  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing.  And  it  has  been  blowing  in  this  same  direction 
for  some  time,  though  unheeded  by  merchants  and 
manufacturers  until  the  storm  was  upon  them. 

X  t  X 

A  farmer  who  uses  his  brains  as  much  as  his  hands 
said:  “  I  have  dropped  wheat  from  my  rotation.  It 
doesn’t  pay  the  cost  of  raising.  I  have  all  the  machin¬ 
ery  necessary  for  growing  it  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  is 
carefully  housed  where  it  will  keep.  I  shall  grow 
only  about  10  acres — just  enough  for  my  own  use — 
until  there  is  a  change  in  prospect.  People  are  eating 
so  many  other  things  that  wheat  doesn’t  cut  the 
important  figure  it  formerly  did.  Just  see  how  the 
use  of  the  various  preparations  of  oats,  corn  and  bar¬ 
ley  have  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  And  canned 
goods,  corn,  vegetables  and  fruits — millions  of  cans 
put  up  and  sold  every  year.  Of  course  they  are  con¬ 
sumed,  and  that  means  less  bread.  To  be  sure  there 
are  vast  quantities  of  Hour  consumed,  but  let  the  price 
go  up  25  or  50  per  cent  and  you  will  see  how  the  other 
cereals  and  vegetables  will  supply  its  place. 

“  Only  specialists  are  making  money  now.  The  man 
whose  specialty  is  corn  and  hogs  is  in  the  swim,  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  dairyman  who  has  a  good  private 
butter  trade  is  in  it,  too.  So  is  the  man  who  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  locality  especially  adapted  to  the  production 
of  any  kind  of  fruit,  while  the  person  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  management  of  poultry  is  not  far 
behind.  The  poor  mixed,  farmer  is  left,  especially  if 
his  animals  are  scrubby  and  his  tools  and  implements 
antiquated. 

“Yet,  bad  as  times  are,  a  young  man  can  start  in 
on  a  farm  with  good  animals,  and  the  best  labor- 
saving  tools,  and  make  some  money  if  he  understands 
his  business,  is  industrious,  carjful  and  economical. 
Lots  of  them  are  doing  it.  The  main  thing  for  him  to 
be  careful  of  is  not  to  bite  off  more  than  he  can  chew.” 

X  X  t 

Of  course  it  has  been  to  the  interest  of  every  person 
engaged  in  trade  to  hoot  at  and  make  light  of  the 
complaint  of  the  farmer,  but  the  distress  has  proved 
to  be  so  real  and  widespread  this  time  that  the  hoot 
is  silenced.  I  rather  think  that  people  are  inclined  to 
rely  upon  legislation  as  a  cure  for  financial  distress 
more  than  they  are  warranted  in  doing.  Congress 


is  doing  nothing  to  relieve  the  situation,  yet  it  is 
plain  that  the  worst  is  over,  and  that  matters  are 
rapidly  adjusting  themselves.  The  American  people 
are  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  have  great  faith 
in  their  boundless  resources,  and  all  they  ask  for  is  a 
fair  chance  and  they  will  make  things  go  Their  only 
fault  is,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  econom¬ 
ical  to  provide  against  a  time  of  scarcity.  To  sum  up 
the  whole  matter,  I  think  we  can  rest  assured  that 
we  have  reached  the  bottom,  and  from  this  on  the 
tendency  of  everything  except  wages  will  be  upward. 
The  farmer  who  raises  the  best,  either  of  grain  or 
stock,  will  find  a  ready  market  for  it  at  prices  that 
will  be  fairly  remunerative,  and  with  careful  manage¬ 
ment  he  may  prosper.  fred.  grundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

X  t  x 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  issued 
a  special  report  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  on  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  System  of  L!quor  Traffic.  This  system  forms 
the  basis  for  the  plan  now  being  tried  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  great  difference  being  that  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  the  State  does  the  business  directly,  while  in  Nor¬ 
way  the  privilege  of  selling  liquor  is  given  to  com¬ 
panies  or  corporations  that  are  not  permitted  to  make 
over  five  per  cent  profit.  Both  systems  are  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  evils  of  the  rum  shop  are  mag¬ 
nified  because  of  the  great  private  profit  made  out  of 
liquor  selling.  Take  this  profit  away,  it  is  said,  and 
the  liquor  business  will  decline  because  there  is  not 
so  much  “  in  it  ”  for  the  dealers.  In  South  Carolina 
this  very  fact  is  urged  against  the  system  because  the 
State  is  anxious  to  sell  all  the  liquor  possible  and  thus 
effect  a  saving  in  taxes,  because  the  profits  go  into  the 
public  treasury.  ^  ^  j 

Years  ago  Norway  was  noted  as  a  nation  of  heavy 
drinkers.  Strong  liquors  from  grain  and  potatoes 
were  made  everywhere  and  consumed  in  vast  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  present  system  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
strong  temperance  sentiment  that  was  forced  upon 
thoughtful  men  by  the  immense  increase  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  pauperism.  In  the  city  of  Gothenburg,  in 
1865,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  pauperism.  They  reported  that  the  greatest 
cause  of  poverty  among  working  people  was  that  they 
drank  to  excess.  They  recommended  that  the  sole 
right  to  sell  liquor  in  that  city  should  be  turned  over 
to  a  company  that  would  spend  all  surp^s  profits  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  committee  stated  that 
the  habit  of  drinking  was  bad  enough,  but  that  drink¬ 
ing  at  public  saloons  was  worse  yet.  The  first  step 
towards  temperance,  they  said,  was  to  wipe  out  the 
saloon — not  to  try  to  stop  liquor  drinking  all  at  once. 
They  started  with  20  of  the  leading  citizens  to  manage 
the  new  liquor  company.  Very  strict  provisions  were 
made  concerning  the  sales  of  liquor,  both  as  to  its 
quality  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  sold.  The  chief 
objects  sought  were  to  drive  the  private  saloon  keeper 
out  of  business,  to  sell  good  liquor  as  openly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  to  return  the  profits  of  the  business  to  char¬ 
itable  purposes  where  it  would  do  most  good  in  reliev¬ 
ing  those  who  suffered  from  intemperance. 

t  X  X 

This  system,  with  some  modifications,  has  spread 
all  over  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  has  not  become  a 
national  measure,  but  thus  far  has  been  left  to  local 
option.  Results  have  shown  that  there  are  both  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  to  it.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  establish  prohibition,  but  seeks  rather  to  combat 
drunkenness  and  lessen  some  of  the  evils  of  heavy 
drinking.  Stat'stics  show  that  drunkenness,  pauper¬ 
ism  and  crime  have  been  somewhat  reduced  under 
this  system.  Among  the  advantages  are  that  the  sa¬ 
loon  is  taken  out  of  politics.  The  drink  shops  are 
usually  managed  by  temperance  men  who  take  charge 
of  them  simply  to  see  that  they  are  lawfully  conducted. 
There  is  no  money  to  be  made  in  the  business.  These 
saloons  can  be  closed  on  Sundays  and  holidays  without 
the  aid  of  the  law.  The  profits  of  the  business  go 
directly  to  the  aid  of  the  poor,  instead  of  into  the 
saloon  keeper’s  pocket.  The  chief  disadvantage  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  this  system  regulates  the  sales 
of  brandy  and  other  distilled  liquors,  it  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  sales  of  beer  and  wine.  The  result  is  that 
sales  of  these  lighter  drinks  are  increasing,  and,  in 
order  to  thoroughly  handle  the  question,  the  system 
must  be  made  to  cover  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  here  to  this  matter  because  it 
is  evident  that  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  the 
system  is  to  be  tried  quite  extensively  in  this  country. 

X  X  t 

On  October  10  the  International  Irrigation  Congress 
opened  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  In  some  respects  this  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  prophetic  gatherings 
ever  held  in  this  country.  It  has  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
claiming  of  vast  deserts  and  the  creation  of  a  new  em¬ 
pire  capable  of  feeding  the  entire  population  of 
America.  From  a  line  drawn  through  about  the  center 
of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 


a  vast  tract  of  land  that  may  be  termed  Arid  America. 
It  contains  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  entire  national  d  o- 
main,  and  yet,  except  in  northern  California  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  here  and  there 
small  locations  where  some  grain  is  grown,  the  rain¬ 
fall  is  not  sufficient  to  support  agriculture  or  horti¬ 
culture.  With  a  magnificent  climate,  and  soil  of  great 
natural  fertility,  this  region  is  an  unproductive  desert 
because  water  alone  is  lacking.  And  yet,  down  through 
these  vast  plains  flow  great  rivers  fed  by  the  never- 
melting  snow-drifts  of  the  towering  mountains. 
Water  enough  is  stored  on  these  mountain  sides  to 
irrigate  an  area  of  farming  land  four  times  as  large  as 
the  entire  State  of  New  York,  and  this  Irrigation  Con¬ 
gress  has  for  its  work  the  making  of  plans  for  utilizing 
this  water  and  distributing  it  over  the  desert. 

X  X  X 

Tms  will  mean  new  laws  and  new  methods.  At 
present  a  large  part  of  this  worthless  land  is  held  by 
the  United  States  Government.  In  its  present  state  it 
is  valueless  except  for  a  short  term  of  grazing.  One 
problem  that  comes  before  this  convention  is  that  of 
suggesting  a  new  ownership  for  this  land.  Under  whose 
authority  sha',1  the  vast  work  of  carrying  out  these 
irrigation  schemes  be  conducted  ?  Shall  the  National 
Government  incur  the  expense  and,  if  so,  who  is  to 
have  the  lands  after  they  are  increased  in  value  100- 
fold  by  a  supply  of  water  ?  Shall  the  lands  be  given 
or  leased  to  great  corporations,  to  be  improved  or 
managed  as  some  of  our  great  railroad  systems  have 
been  conducted  ?  These  are  questions  that  concern 
the  entire  people — not  only  those  who  are  to  live  in  the 
present  Arid  America,  but  those  of  us  on  Eastern  farms 
who  are  to  face  the  increased  competition  which  the 
reclaiming  of  these  lands  will  surely  force  upon  our 
markets.  The  Homestead  law,  with  the  great  influx 
of  foreign  farmers  that  it  brought,  and  the  great 
bonanza  farms  of  the  West,  have  already  crippled 
Eastern  farming.  If  this  irrigation  problem  be  made 
a  national  question,  we  will  think  many  times  before 
we  give  aid  to  a  policy  that  will  help  cut  our  own 
throats.  The  plan  that  seems  to  find  most  favor  before 
the  Convention  is  for  the  general  Government  to  cede 
this  present  worthle.-s  land  to  the  several  States  to 
be  disposed  of  as  they  see  fit. 

*  X  X 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Arid  America  in  .case  a  sure  water  supply 
can  be  furnished.  The  history  of  the  irrigated  districts 
in  California  and  Colorado  show  that,  with  water,  this 
arid  desert  would  become  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world,  making  possible  the  highest  ideals  of  farm 
life.  It  would  change  the  ent:re  political  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  country  and  move  our  center  of  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  fact  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  dream  of  the  changes  that  would  result  to 
American  farm  life  by  this  reclaiming  of  Arid  America. 
We  should  have  a  region  of  ideal  farm  homes,  the 
great  cattle  barons  would  be  driven  out  of  business, 
the  bonanza  farms  and  lordly  estates  would  be  broken 
up  and  food  will  be  produced  cheaper  than  ever  before. 
This  may  all  be  granted  to  those  who  advocate  these 
schemes,  but  there  are  practical  questions  on  the  other 


Is  this  land  needed  by  actual  home-seekers  ?  We  are 
already  farming  too  much  land.  The  story  of  “  free 
land”  at  the  West  has  already  caused  many  an  Eastern 
“  abandoned  farm”  that  with  careful  culture  would 
to-day  far  outbid  its  Western  rival  in  profit.  Our  out¬ 
put  of  food  products  is  already  so  great  that  the 
wastes  of  our  markets  are  the  wonder  of  all  foreigners. 
Arid  America  is  not  needed  to-day,  either  for  homes  or. 
for  food — nor  will  it  be  needed  for  another  half  a 
century.  We  recognize  fully  the  right  of  private 
individuals  or  corporations  to  improve  this  land  and 
make  it  valuable  as  an  investment.  That  is  just  as 
legitimate  as  it  is  to  cut  off  the  trees  or  pull  out  the 
rocks  on  a  Vermont  farm.  The  case  of  National  aid 
in  this  enterprise  is  another  thing.  The  Eastern 
farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  quietly  pay  taxes  to  help 
another  section  destroy  his  business.  Irrigation  is  a 
necessary  thing  on  99  out  of  every  100  Eastern  farms. 
When  we  do  it  here  we  buy  our  own  steam  or  wind 
pump.  Let  the  West  do  the  same  thing  and  we  can 
stand  the  competition  ;  but  competition  helped  by  the 
Government  is  more  than  we  want. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  number  of  readers  are  asking  for  the  address  of  the  man  who 
drives  oxen  with  the  new  yoke.  It  was  given  In  the  artlc'.e.  Here  it 
is  again:  R.  G.  Gottwald,  Sayvllle,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

“Clear  GRIT”  has  moved  the  world  before  now.  Lots  of  hens 
refuse  to  move  the  egg  machine  because  this  “clear  grit”  supply  is 
lacking.  W.  A.  Kennen,  Franklin,  Fa  ,  Bells  grit  of  the  clearest  de¬ 
scription.  Enough  said.  Now  act  I 

Every"  boy  and  girl  should  know  how  to  keep  a  set  of  books  Book¬ 
keeping,  though  usually  neglected  on  the  farm,  Is  quite  as  necessary 
to  successful  farming  as  It  is  to  the  merchant  or  manufacturer.  The 
principles  of  book-keeping  are  very  easily  understood,  and  the  practice 
of  keeping  farm  accounts  will  be  found  both  Interesting  and  fascinat¬ 
ing.  Instruction  In  book  keeping  Is  given  by  mill  by  Bryant  &  Strat¬ 
ton,  416  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  any  farmer's  boy  or  girl  can 
take  up  the  study  at  home. 

People  like  to  deal  with  honest  people  who  do  not  try  to  deceive  In 
order  to  make  a  sale.  We  asked  the  Shipman  Engine  Company,  of 
Bos. on,  If  their  engine  would  suit  a  man  who  wants  a  machine  that 
uses  an  explosion  of  petroleum  to  run  It  Here  Is  their  answer: 

“  While  we  li  ope  to  be  able  to  make  a  sale  to  him,  we  know  that  our 
engine  Is  not  the  one  that  he  has  In  min  1.  There  have  been  oil  ex¬ 
plosive  engines  made  with  more  or  less  success,  and  rather  less  than 
more.  Ours  Is  an  ordinary  steam  engine,  burning  kerose  e  oil  for 
fuel  4n  place  of  coal  or  wood,  and  w.th  a  boiler  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  proper  consumption  of  the  same.  Tnis  is  really  the  only  practi¬ 
cal,  successful  way  up  to  date,  In  which  petroleum  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  Into  mechanical  energy.” 


TRIAL  OF  FLAVORING  POWDERS. 

OR  a  long  time  there  has  been,  among  others, 
this  mooted  question  with  those  of  ultra  con¬ 
science  on  the  temperance  question  :  Does  not  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  the  now  profusely-used  flavoring  ex4racts 
lead  to  an  appetite  for  strong  drink,  and  cannot  a  sub¬ 
stitute  be  found  ?  In  answer  to  this  demand,  several 
firms  in  this  country  are  now  manufacturing  flavoring 
powders. 

Two  years  ago  the  Chief  Cook  made  inquiry  in  these 
columns  as  to  wnether  or  not  any  readers  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  flavoring  powders  in  actual  use.  It  was 
hoped  to  get  some  testimony  as  to  their  value,  or 
otherwise,  for  family  use ;  but  no  one  responded. 
Presumably  no  one  had  the  requisite  experience. 
Since  that  time,  the  Chief  Cook  has  been  making  a 
somewhat  extended  trial  of  the  flavoring  po  *ders 
manufactured  by  C.  A.  Mann  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
Four  several  flavors  have  been  in  use,  viz  ,  lemon, 
vanilla,  peach  and  rose.  The  lemon  flavoring  is  most 
delightful ;  there  is  no  essence  to  be  for  a  moment 
compared  with  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
vanida,  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  so  dark 
colored  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  any  delicate  cake  or 
pudding  as  it  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  dessert. 
The  peach  is,  it  is  thought,  as  good  as  the  ordinary 
peach  extract ;  while  the  “rose”  is  evidently  a  com¬ 
posite  flavor,  made  up  of  the  union  of  several  per¬ 
fumes,  and  is  very  little  like  rose. 

The  powders  come  put  up  in  v  lass  screw-cap  bottles, 
holding  one  ounce  by  weight.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
expense  is  about  the  same  as  with  the  use  of  extracts. 
In  The  R.  N.-V.  cookery  it  was  found  necessary  to 
increase  somewhat  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  direc¬ 
tions.  This  may,  however,  be  a  mere  matter  of  taste. 
The  powders  do  not  have  to  be  dissolved  before  using, 
and  if  the  caps  are  closely  screwed,  they  will  keep  an 
indefinite  time. 


IS  SHE  CONCEITED? 

WAS  much  interested  in  Mrs.  Kellerman’s  article 
on  sloyd  and  it  recalled  my  own  childhood, 
wherein  I  always  thought  I  could  do  whatever  I  set 
out  to  do.  One  day  a  lady  called  at  our  house  and 
wanted  to  teach  me  to  do  some  fancy  work.  I  quickly 
replied  that  I  did  not  need  to  be  taught ;  I  could  do  it 
myself.  The  lady  indignantly  replied  that  some  folks 
always  thought  they  knew  everything.  Then  my 
mother  explained  that  I  was  always  picking  up  fancy 
work,  crochet  work,  etc.,  and  took  to  such  work  very 
readily.  Nevertheless,  after  the  lady  had  gone  I  got 
a  good  scolding  for  being  so  conceited  ;  and  mother 
told  me  I  could  not  do  the  kind  of  fancy  work  that 
lady  had,  and  I  knew  it.  I  was  all  the  more  eager  to 
show  her  what  I  could  Jo,  and  not  long  afterwards 
had  the  pleasure  of  proving  I  could  not  only  do  this, 
but  various  other  kinds. 

I  always  encourage  my  little  ones  in  the  way  of 
which  Mrs.  Kellerman  spoke.  If  one  says  she  cannot 
do  so  and  to,  I  say  ;  “Oh  yes,  you  can,  I  am  sure  ;  you 
are  mamma’s  smart  little  girl  you  know.  Now  let  us 
see  what  you  can  do,”  and  they  always  take  up  their 
work  with  renewed  vigor. 

A  school  teacher  once  remarked  to  some  of  her 
pupils:  “  There  is  no  use  in  your  trying  to  compete 
for  a  prize ;  there  are  only  two  pupils  in  the  whole 
school  bright  and  studious  enough  to  win  one.”  And 
although  it  was  decidedly  wrong  for  the  teacher  to 
speak  thus,  it  did  no  harm  in  this  case,  as  it  spurred 
those  children  on  to  better  action.  Tney  were  brave 
and  not  easily  discouraged,  and  when  the  last  day 
came,  not  only  did  they  do  as  well  as  the  two  their 
teacher  had  said  would  take  the  prize,  but  even 
better. 

But  where  one  person  would  be  spurred  on  to  bet¬ 
ter  action  by  such  words,  10  would  be  so  completely 
discouraged  that  they  would  never  try  again. 

It  seems  a  part  of  my  nature  to  try  to  buoy  people 
up  and  encourage  them.  I  recall  a  lady  who  was 
habitually  “blue,”  as  the  common  saying  is.  All  her 
family  had  died  with  consumption  and  she  was  expect¬ 
ing  it  would  be  her  lot  too.  She  was  a  stranger  to 
me,  but  it  so  happened  that  we  both  visiteu  at  a 
friend’s  house.  I  was  in  extra  high  spirits  that  day, 
happy,  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  of  course  very  talka¬ 
tive  ;  so  much  so  that  I  was  actually  ashamed  of  my¬ 
self.  But  before  we  parted  the  strange  lady  said  to 
me  :  “Oh,  I  do  wish  you  were  a  neighbor  of  mine,  I 
am  sure  I  should  never  have  the  blues  again.”  Such 
a  feeling  of  happy  content  came  over  me  when  the 
lady  we  were  visiting  told  me  her  friend’s  sad  story 
and  that  for  years  she  had  never  seen  her  so  cheer¬ 
ful  and  happy  as  on  that  afternoon.  So  I  said,  when 
we  go  on  a  visit  let  us  carry  the  sunshine  with  us; 


and  when  we  are  at  home  let  us  give  it  the  largest 
place  in  our  hearts.  There  is  no  room  in  this  short 
life  of  ours  for  bitter  weeping  and  repining.  There 
is  always  an  oasis  in  our  lives,  a  brighter  side  to  our 
natures  if  we  only  try  to  bring  it  out.  Let  us  gather 
up  the  sunbeams  lying  all  around  our  path  not  on 
one,  but  every  day.  Happy,  contented  people  are  the 
healthiest  and  youngest-looking  and  longest-lived  as 
a  rule  ;  while  fretting,  outbursts  of  temper  and  scold¬ 
ing  add  furrow  upon  furrow  upon  our  brows,  put  the 
wrinkles  in  our  faces  and  sprinkle  our  hair  with 
gray.  Let  the  sunshine  in  and  keep  the  heart  young. 

MABEL  II.  MONSEY. 


THE  SMILING  MUSCLES. 

ER  mother  took  Nanny’s  hand  and  led  her  to  the 
mirror. 

“  Look  in  there  my  child.  What  do  you  see  ?” 

“  I  see  your  lovely  face,”  sobbed  Nanny. 

“  First,  dry  your  eyes.  Now  look  at  yourself.  That 
is  not  an  ugly  face,  even  when  it  is  wet  with  tears. 
Those  lines  are  full  of  sweet  temper  The  laughing 
muscles  are  strong  and  flexible — you  see  they  make 
dimples,”  as  Nanny  half  smiled.  “  They  like  smiling 
best  of  anything.  The  shadow  of  crossness  is  all  bad 
habit.  It  is  quite  a  new  one,  too,  Nanny,  not  settled 
and  hopeless.  .  .  .  Here,”  pointing  between  the 

brows,  “  is  the  trouble.  You  have  a  mark  there  that 
will  stay,  I’m  afraid.” 

“Yes,  Don  says  it  will  surely  freeze  the  first  cold 
morning.” 

“  Don’t  listen  to  the  boys.  Listen  to  me.  We  can 
make  our  faces,  like  our  manners,  largely  what  we 
like  ;  as  we  can  be  rude  and  abrupt,  or  gentle  and 
considerate,  so  we  can  be  dark  and  forbidding  in 
countenance,  or  open,  fair  and  sweet.  Keep  the  right 
face  muscles  in  training,  and  the  mood  will  be  pretty 
certain  to  follow  their  action.” 

Nan  laughed  merrily.  “  What  do  I  know  about 
muscles,  mamma  ?  You  are  so  scientific.” 

“  Whit  you  do  not  know  you  can  learn.  A  docile 
spirit  need  never  show  a  sour  face.” 

“Please  tell  me  how.  Often  when  Don  and  Rick 
call  me  cross,  I  don’t  feel  so.  I  may  be  only  thinking  ’ 

“  Sit  down.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  you  would 
think  to  a  little  better  purpose,  you  might  avoid  being 
found  so  much  fault  with — as  you  call  it.” 

“  But  isn’t  thinking  of  oneself  vanity  ?” 

“  Not  if  you  think  with  the  hope  of  making  yourself 
more  loveable  to  those  about  you.  To  study  to  be 
pleasing  is  not  vanity.” 

“  But  when  I  haven’t  thought  of  feeling  hateful, 
why  do  I  look  so  ?” 

“  Because  you  are  not  on  your  guard.  I  have  myself 
often  got  an  unconscious  look  at  myself  in  the  glass 
and  have  seen  looks  of  worry  when  I  wasn't  ill.  Ah, 
these  muscles  you  know  so  little  about,  Nanny,  are 
very  ready  tale-tellers.” 

“  They  are  story-tellers  you  mean.  They  tell  what 
isn’t  so.” 

“  They  get  into  bad  ways.  And  if  you  do  not  want 
them  to  make  mistakes,  you  must  educate  them.” 

“  But  I  might  study  physiology  a  whole  year  and 
yet  look  cross  all  the  time.” 

“  So  you  might  if  you  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  rule 
your  face  from  within.” 

Nanny  discerned  her  meaning. 

“  I  should  be  like  an  idiot  if  I  always  laughed,”  she 
said. 

“  Don’t  be  perverse,  daughter.  You  know  very  well 
what  I  mean.  Try  this  rule  for  a  week,  and  see  what 
the  result  will  be.  Whenever  you  feel  irritable,  even 
in  a  slight  degree,  go  to  the  glass  and  straighten  every 
drawn  line  into  repose.  You  need  not  laugh  or 
smile,  but  relax  the  tension  of  the  worry  and  see  to  it 
that  there  is  not  one  visible  trace  left.  By  that  time 
your  fret  will  have  vanished.” 

Nanny  tried  this  rule,  with  varying  success,  but 
with  general  result  of  good.  While  she  did  it  she 
never  had  reason  to  complain  that  people  called  her 
cross. 

In  later  years  Nanny  Falconer  had  a  famous  face. 
“  You  never  have  any  trouble,”  some  one  said  to  her 
even  when  she  was  passing  through  bitter  waters, 
“  you  always  look  so  glad.” 

An  old  negro  describing  her,  called  her  “  The  lady 
with  the  glory -to-God  face.”  And  everywhere  she  went 
the  sunshine  of  happy  looks  was  shed  broadcast  about 
her. 

She  herself  told  me  this  story,  of  how  she  erne  to 
realize  that  a  pleasant  countenance  is  largely  a  matter 
of  will,  and  that  worried  looks,  and  cross  and  sad 
looks,  are  things  of  habit  and  can  be  educated  away. 
Clara  Doty  Bates,  in  Wide  Awake. 


TESTED  RECIPES  FROM  A  RURAL  DAUGHTER. 

LTHOUGH  but  21,  I  have  had  five  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  cooking.  I  will  send  a  few  recipes 
which  I  think  good,  hoping  they  may  prove  a  help  : 

Maple  Sugar  Frosting. — For  a  layer  cake  use  13^ 
cupful  of  maple  sugar,  either  shaved  or  broken  into 
small  pieces,  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water  ;  boil 
until  it  forms  a  soft  wax  Beat  the  white  of  one  egg 
to  a  stiff  froth  and  drop  it  into  the  hot  sugar,  a  spoon¬ 
ful  at  a  time,  stirring  constantly  until  cold.  I  always 
use  an  egg  beater.  This  frosting  can  be  made  white 
if  stirred  long  enough.  For  a  change  I  use  jam 
between  the  layers  of  the  cake  and  the  maple  sugar 
on  the  top. 

Meat  Pies. — We  are  very  fond  of  these,  which  may 
be  made  of  fresh  or  corned  beef.  For  four  persons  a 
pint  of  meat  chopped  fine  is  sufficient.  Put  it  into  a 
basin  with  a  half  cupful  of  water,  a  little  butter, 
pepper,  and  if  the  meat  be  fresh,  salt,  an!  heat  to'ddie 
boiling  point.  Make  the  crust  of  one  cupful  of  sour 
milk,  one-half  cupful  of  sour  cream,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  salt  and  flour.  Bake  in  a  bread  tin.  Pour 
the  meat  in  while  hot,  prick  several  holes  in  the  upper 
crust.  Bake  one  half  hour  in  a  hot  oven.  Scraps  of 
pork  or  other  meats  can  be  used  with  the  beef.  One- 
half  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  makes  the  crust 
mere  tender.  One-third  cupful  of  butter  may  be  used 
in  place  of  cream.  I  always  use  the  liquor  of  corned 
beef  for  gravy.  Of  course  it  is  so  salt,  that  one  can 
use  but  a  few  spoonfuls,  but  even  that  small  quantity, 
with  the  addition  of  water,  butter  or  sue  ,  with  sea¬ 
soning,  thicken -d  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  makes 
a  nice  gravy  for  a  meat  pie. 

Plum  Pies. — When  plums  are  plentiful,  I  use  a  canful 
now  and  then  for  pies.  They  need  only  a  little  flour 
and  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  this  last  because  every  time 
a  plum  is  cooked  it  becomes  more  tart.  Plums  also 
make  nice  cottage  puddings  with  a  crust  like  that  of 
meat  pie.  For  breakfast  cakes  use  one  egg,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sour  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  or  cream, 
salt,  one  spoonful  of  soda.  Roll  thin,  mix  hard,  cut  into 
three-inch  squares  and  fry  in  hot  lard.  Serve  with 
maple  syrup,  or  sugar  and  cream. 

Cider,  when  boiled  the  day  it  is  made,  is  a  help  in 
the  field  and  house.  I  put  a  cupful  of  boiled  eider  and 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar  into  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 
father  thinks  it  the  best  of  drinks  for  a  hot  summer 
day.  I  also  use  it  in  dried  apple  pies. 

Cold  Creamed  Tapioca  — Soak  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  tapioca  in  water,  drain,  and  <  dd  one  quart  of  milk, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Cook  in  a  double  boiler,  stirring  all  the  time.  When 
cool,  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  set  in  an  ice  box  over  night. 

Tomatoes  are  delicious  served  with  cream  and  sugar, 
or  when  baked.  Remove  a  part  of  the  inside  and  fill 
with  sugar,  a  little  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Dredge 
with  flour,  and  serve  with  the  gravy  which  forms  on 
the  plate 

Steamed  Pudding. — To  dispose  of  cake  that  has  be¬ 
come  old  and  ary,  soak  the  pieces  in  milk  enough  to 
soften  them,  and  beat  thoroughly  with  one  egg  and 
flour  to  thicken  ;  add  raisins  or  quartered  apples. 
Steam  three  hours  ;  serve  with  sauce. 

Brown  Betty. — Fill  a  dish  with  alternate  layers  of 
bread  crumbs  and  slices  of  apple.  Season  each  layer 
with  6ugar  and  nutmeg;  pour  milk  over  the  whole, 
and  add  bits  of  butter.  Bake  until  the  apple  is  soft; 
serve  v  ith  sugar  and  cream. 

Apple:  Snow.— Sift  steamed  apples  enough  to  make 
one  pint  of  pulp.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  stiff 
and  stir  together,  using  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to 
each  table&poonful  of  apple  ;  beat  the  whole  stiff,  and 
keep  as  cold  as  possible.  Serve  with  cream  or  cus¬ 
tard.  A.  E  T. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Cream  Cookies. — When  egg's  are  scarce, 
delicious  cookies  can  be  made  with  one 
cupful  of  sour  cream,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  with 
flour  enough  to  roll  thin.  mrs.  w.  h.  n. 

Blush. — One-quarter  ounce  alum,  one- 
quarter  ounce  cream-tartar,  one  ounce 
powdered  cochineal,  one-quarter  tea 
spoonful  soda,  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
boil  10  minutes,  bottle  for  use  ;  it  will 
keep  a  long  time.  Is  nice  for  coloring 
cakes  or  cream,  pink  or  red.  N.  m.  h. 

Pumpkin  Pies. — As  Thanksgiving  is 
drawing  near,  pumpkin  pies  will  be  in 
demand,  and  many  a  good  farmer’s  wife 
will  be  short  of  eggs.  To  all  such  I  will 
just  say  ,  take  half  as  many  eggs  as  you 
would  if  you  had  plenty  ;  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  corn  starch  for  each  egg  you 
use,  and  make  in  the  usual  manner. 

m.  o.  w. 

Pumpkin  Float.— One  cup  of  pumpkins 
boiled,  sifted  and  flavored  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon  or  any  preferred  flavor ; 
one  cup  of  cream  whipped  stiff,  sweetened 
and  flavored  ;  then  gently  whip  both  to¬ 
gether  until  smoothly  mixed.  It  is  nice 
either  in  tart  shells  or  on  sauceplates 
served  with  plain  crackers  or  ginger- 
snaps,  but,  like  any  dessert  in  which 
whipped  cream  is  used  without  gelatine, 
it  will  not  be  nicest  after  standing  long. 

B.  B.  G. 

Simple  Variations  In  Rice  Dishes.— There 
are  wonderful  possibilities  in  a  dish  of 
cooked  rice.  Try  cutting  up  a  few  figs 
and  dates  in  the  rice  pudding  in  place  of 
raisins.  The  flavor  is  delicious.  Stir  an 
egg  into  1%  cupful  of  cooked  rice  which 
has  been  mashed  fine.  Dip*a  spoonful  at 
a  time  on  a  hot  buttered  griddle.  Fry  on 
both  sides  and  eat  hot  with  syrup  ;  or 
cook  the  egg  in  the  boiled  rice  and  set 
away  to  get  cold.  Then  form  into  cylin¬ 
ders  ;  dip  first  in  beaten  egg,  then  in 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  like 
doughnuts.  L.  H. 

Sewing  Campaign. — I  take  my  winter 
evenings  to  read.  I  have  three  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  so  I  plan  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  sewing.  I  do  my  washing  and 
ironing,  sweeping,  a  lot  of  baking,  get 
ready  some  cold  meat,  and  begin  my 
sewing  week.  I  have  dried  corn,  canned 
tomatoes,  canned  fruit,  pudding  and 
milk,  and  other  quickly  prepared  dishes 
during  the  siege.  I  use  sweet  cream  in¬ 
stead  of  making  gravy  for  potatoes. 
My  husband  helps  to  run  the  machine. 
I  sew  till  the  floors  get  pretty  dirty,  and 
the  baking  is  all  gone  ;  then  I  commence 
cooking  again.  A.  b.  p. 

Of  Army  Blue. — A  pretty  mat  was  made 
of  an  old  blue  army  overcoat  by  piecing 
it  together  to  get  the  rightsize  and  shape, 
pressing  the  seams  flat,  then  taking  a 
simple  design  for  cut-out  embroidery 
and  basting  on  the  upper  side,  w:th  a 
piece  of  red  flannel  under  the  mat.  I 
then  stitched  around  the  lines  of  the 
pattern  with  the  sewing  machine,  pulled 
off  the  paper  pattern,  and  cut  out  the 
blue  cloth  just  far  enough  from  the 
stitching  for  the  latter  to  hold,  lined  the 
mat  with  some  worn  pillow  tickings,  and 
bound  the  edge  with  the  red  flannel. 
With  one  design  in  the  center  and  one  in 
each  corner,  it  made  a  very  pretty  mat. 

A.  w.  Y. 

Baby  Caretaker  (No  Patent.)— To  a  box 
about  four  by  two  feet  and  one  foot 
deep  (mine  is  an  oat-meal  box),  nail  four 
strong  legs,  letting  the  ends  project 
above  the  box  one  foot.  Nail  two  rows 
of  strips  a  little  heavier  than  lath  to  the 
ends  for  a  railing.  Make  it  any  preferred 
height  from  the  floor.  Nail  a  strip  across 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


each  end  under  the  box  to  fix  a  shelf  for 
baby’s  belongings.  Put  a  pillow  or  small 
quilt  in  the  bottom,  wind  the  railings 
with  soft  strips,  and  cover  all,  if  you 
choose,  with  cloth  to  match  a  curtain 
tacked  around  the  box  to  cover  the  legs 
and  sides.  I  used  mine  for  a  cradle  while 
baby  was  small ;  later  she  would  take 
hold  of  the  railing  and  pull  herself  up  ; 
finally  she  learned  to  walk  around  by 
holding  on.  The  children  must  put  them 
in  the  “  tender  ”  before  they  can  help 
themselves  so  they  may  get  accustomed 
to  it  without  falling  ;  it  makes  them  ac¬ 
tive  and  strong.  mrs.  w.  s. 

Good  aud  Easy  Yeast  Bread.— If  yeast 
bread  is  desired,  be  sure  to  have  good 
yeast.  Do  not  let  your  hop-yeast  bread  get 
too  warm.  To  makt  good  hop  yeast  bread 
very  easily;  when  you  have  a  good  batch 
to  start  with,  just  save  a  lump  of  dough, 
keeping  it  in  a  covered  earthen  dish  in  a 
cool  place.  Mix  with  tepid  water  at 
night,  and  beat  it  well ;  stir  in  flour, 
making  a  thick  batter  ;  mix  in  potatoes 
if  you  wish.  In  warm  weather  add  salt 
at  night ;  in  cold  weather,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  If  the  sponge  gets  very  cold  during 
the  night,  warm  the  flour  before  mixing 
the  bread,  but  be  careful  not  to  mix  it 
in  when  too  hot.  I  have  made  good 
bread  in  this  way  for  weeks  without  any 
new  yeast  in  it  except  to  steep  a  pinch 
of  hops  and  put  1 %  teacupful  of  the  tea 
in  the  sponge.  m. 

Dotty  Dimple’e  Picture.— A  successful 
photographer  of  children  says  that  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  one  and  three, 
are  the  most  difficult  to  photograph. 
When  younger  they  do  not  realize  the 
unusual  circumstances  that  confront 
them ;  when  older  they  know  enough 
not  to  be  unduly  frightened.  Postures 
are  apt  to  be  more  easy  when  the  child 
stands.  He  is  not  so  timid  thus,  feeling 
perhaps,  that  he  can  run  away  if  need 
appear.  It  is  the  mother,  however,  who 
spoils  the  picture  more  often  than  the 
child  ;  the  mother,  who  fills  the  child’s 
mind  with  fear  by  telling  him  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  big  man  ;  or  that  the  buga¬ 
boo  will  catch  him  if  he  stirs.  This 
authority  also  says  that  mothers  dress 
the  tiny  ones  too  elaborately  for  photo¬ 
graphing.  The  children  are  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  unnatural  in  unaccustomed 
furbelows. 

A  Dainty  Entree. — Lamb  chops  served 
with  chestnuts  en  puree  go  capitally  to¬ 
gether  and  make  a  most  savory  entree. 
To  make  the  latter,  slit  the  husks  of  50 
chestnuts  and  place  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with  a  piece  of  butter  ;  put  the  lid  on  the 
pan  and  set  it  on  a  slow  fire,  stirring  the 
chestnuts  now  and  then  to  equalize  the 
heat.  In  about  20  minutes  the  husks 
will  peel  off,  and  should  then  be  re¬ 
moved.  Put  the  chestnuts  into  another 
saucepan  with  a  ladleful  of  good  stock, 
and  then  let  them  simmer  until  soft. 
Then  pound  them  to  a  paste,  add  a  little 
sugar,  nutmeg,  and  half  a  pint  of  rich 
milk.  Let  it  cool,  and  just  before  using 
mix  in  a  small  pat  of  butter  and  serve 
hot.  It  should  be  stiff  enough  to  keep  in 
the  center  ot  the  dish  with  the  lamb  chops 
arranged  around  it. 

Leaving'  the  Farm. — Our  hearts  ache 
with  a  bitter  pain  when  the  dear  boy 
that  we  have  watched  over  in  pride  and 
joy,  trembling  with  fear  for  his  safety 
so  many  times,  announces;  “  This  is  too 
slow.”  He  must  go  forth  amid  the  bustle 
and  hurrying  life  race  for  wealth  in  the 
great  city.  Sometimes,  as  we  contrast 
outward  appearances  of  country  and  city 
life,  we  say  God  speed  ;  but  underneath, 
the  current  is  fraught  with  pain.  Is 
there  a  remedy  ?  The  answer  is  a  long 
one  in  full,  but,  briefly  told,  “  ever  strive 
to  make  the  life  on  the  farm  something 
besides  the  mere  money  getting.”  Home 
can  be  made  as  beautiful,  yes,  far  more 
so,  away  from  the  din  and  smoke  of  the 
city,  if  the  desire  therefor  be  inculcated. 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Plan  your  life  work  so  as  to  embody 
beauty,  harmony,  rest  and  recreation. 
Encourage  in  your  boys  industry,  but 
also  strive  against  overwork.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  overwork  is  a  sin  equal  to 
laziness  ;  the  former  produces  nervous, 
ill-tempered  people  that  are  a  curse  to 
themselves  and  a  thorn  to  the  public, 
while  the  latter  often  produces  indi¬ 
viduals  with  whom  it  is  comfortable  to 
associate.  I.  v.  s. 

America  can  Learn.— A  correspondent 
of  the  National  Provisioner  says:  “Here 
we  are,  a  veritable  race  of  hog  and  cat¬ 
tle  growers,  yet  far  behind  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  providing  dainty  dishes  made 
from  meats  of  all  kinds.  This  was  forc¬ 
ibly  brought  to  my  notice  in  a  recent 
trip  abroad.  I  went  into  a  London  caf6 
for  a  ‘  bite  ’  and,  being  curious,  called 
for  a  pork  pie,  which  I  noticed  on  the 
menu.  This  pie  made  a  delicious  lunch, 
and  was  exceedingly  palatable  and  cheap 
besides.  In  England  they  are  called 
Melton  Mowbray  pies.  Melton  Mowbray 
is  the  town  in  which  they  are  mostly 
made.  Later  I  found  that  this  excellent 
dish  is  in  general  use  over  there,  and  I 
brought  along  the  recipe.”  This  writer 
further  suggests  that  these  pies  would 
be  a  good  article  for  the  trade  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  this  country.  If  so,  why  are 
they  not  a  good  article  for  the  “  home 
trade  ? ” 

Crust  for  Melton  Mowbray  Pies.— To 

make  the  paste,  a  la  Melton  Mowbray, 
take  14  pounds  of  the  finest  wlieaten 
flour,  2%  ounces  of  corn  flour,  and  two 
ounces  of  fine  salt.  Place  these  in  a 
large  bowl,  or  trough,  and  form  a  well 
in  the  center,  into  which  pour  five  pounds 
of  boiling  lard,  to  which  must  be  added 
about  three  gills  of  boiling  water.  Then 
knead  the  entire  mass  into  a  rather  stiff 
paste.  In  case  the  quantities  of  lard 
and  boiling  water  mentioned  fail  to  give 
the  desired  consistency,  add  a  little  more 
boiling  water. 

Filling'  for  Melton  Mowbrays.— To  make 
the  pie  itself  equal  weights  of  lean  and 
fat  meat  should  be  used,  and  minced  to 
about  the  size  of  small  peas.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  should  decide  on  the  character 
and  degree  of  seasoning  to  be  used, 
bearing  in  mind  that  for  pork  the  ratio 
is  about  10  ounces  of  seasoning  to  every 
20  pounds  of  meat.  The  compound  is 
set  off  by  a  good  jelly,  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  two  ounces  of  gelatine  (the  best)  in 
a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  when  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  adding  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  each  pie.  It  should  be  stated 
that  these  meat  pies  can  be  made  of  any 
kind  of  meat,  either  beef,  pork,  mutton 
or  veal.  All  are  equally  delicious.  The 
lids  of  the  pies  should  be  well  brushed 
over  with  well-beaten  egg  and  baked  in 
a  good  sharp  oven. 

ItUsircUatt^ouja 

If  you  name  The  Kural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 

If  You  Have 

Scrofula, 

Sores,  Boils,  or 

any  other  skin  disease, 

take 

AYERS 

SARSAPARILLA 

the  Superior 

Blood-Purifier 

and  Spring  Medicine. 

Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  12  DA  DEC  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  UnHl  CO  alogue,  address 

T,  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 


“Honesty  is  the  best  pol 
icy.”  Nobody  contradicts  it 
Your  dealer  can  get  lamp* 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get?  Which  do  you  get? 

Macbeth’s  “  pearl  top  ”  and  “  pearl  glass  ”  are 
tough  against  heat ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  breaks 
in  use.  The  glass  Is  clear  as  well  as  tough. 
They  are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys  that  last 
till  they  rot,  unless  some  accident  happens  to  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 

WHAT  Leather!  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil  in  it;  25c, 
and  your  money  hack  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swol)  and  hook — How  to 
l  ake  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 


(Tasteless— Effectual.) 

FOR  ALL 

BILIOUS  and  NERVOUS 

DISORDERS, 

Such  as  Sick  Headache, 
Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion, 
Constipation, 

Liver  Complaint, 
and  Female  Ailments. 
Covered  with  a  Tasteless  &  Soluble  Coating. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  box. 
New  York  Depot.  -*6=;  Canal  St. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 


ASHES 


Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  Irom  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  pairs,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guakantkk  all  ashes  shipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleacbed,  and  give  nil  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  t.me  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
quality  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send 
for  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ALLISON.  STROUP  &  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St .  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


BEST  TERMS.  Un¬ 
equal  t  d  facilities 
Largest  and  tlnest 


stock.  W.  &  T.  SMITH  COMPANY,  The  Geneva 


Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Established  1846. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

E  PPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


E  SEND  FREE 

liis  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  1 
rgan  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
•8.  We  only  charge  $45  for  this  beau- 
istruinent.  Send  to-day  for  FltKK  illus* 
catalogue.  OXFORD  J1FU.  CO  Chicago. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
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The  llural  i%ew- t  orker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  Its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  ILgThey  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  llrst  Insertion,  per  agate  Une.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  oi  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . — . . 25  cents 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . 75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements 
£57“ ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

TUG  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
nor  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

WHY  NOT? 

You  will  not’ce  that  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers’  advertisements  in  this 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  offer  stock, 
tools,  seeds  and  other  thing's.  They  are 
the  pioneers  in  this  business,  and  we 
hope  you  will  give  them  a  good  send  off. 
That  is  quite  a  scheme  devised  by  Mr. 
Mapes,  the  “  electric  hen  man.”  He  ad¬ 
vertises  for  a  buyer  for  his  eggs.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  some  dealer  to  get  a  good 
thing.  Of  course  The  R  N.-Y.  does  not 
guarantee  every  article  thus  advertised 
in  its  columns.  Some  of  these  men  are 
known  to  us  personally — others  we  do 
not  know.  Of  course,  if  a  man  purposely 
defrauds  and  deceives  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  can  advertise  him  in  such  a  way 
that  the  space  thus  used  will  hurt  him 
more  than  the  space  he  paid  for  helped 
him.  We  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  anything  of  the  sort.  Of  course  the 
ideal  way  to  sell  is  to  get  a  buyer  to  come 
and  look  at  the  goods.  In  order  to  do 
that,  one  must  have  goods  enough  to 
make  a  showing.  For  instance,  here  is 
a  note  from  a  New  York  State  farmer  : 

Who  will  buy  carrots  In  car-load  lots  ?  Why  can’t 
The  a.  N.-Y.  establish  a  sales  house  for  gardeners, 
so  we  could  get  the  market  prices  ?  Can’t  you  loan 
us  one  of  your  men  to  make  sales  for  the  gardeners? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  its  hands  full  now, 
and  cannot  go  into  the  commission  busi¬ 
ness.  With  the  amount  of  stuff  this  man 
has  to  sell,  an  advertisement  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  probably  bring  a  buyer 
to  his  door.  ^  +  j 

Speaking  of  The  R  N.-Y.  as  a  “me¬ 
dium  of  exchange,”  how  does  this  letter 
strike  you?  This  is  another  New  York 
State  man : 

While  we  were  digging  potatoes,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  1  could  exchange  seed  potatoes  with  a  farmer, 
sav  In  Vermont,  or  some  other  place  north  of  us,  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  me.  I  don’t  know  that  It 
makes  any  difference  In  the  yield,  planting  year  after 
year,  without  gettlag  seed  outside  of  our  locality, 
but  If  some  farmer  has  good  seed  potatoes,  why  not 
advertise  In  The  It.  N.-Y.?  That  would  be  one  way 
of  disposing  of  the  middlemen  I  would  much  rather 
buy  of  some  good  reliable  farmer  than  pay  two  or 
three  times  the  price  to  some  dealer.  If  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  object,  please  give  Its  readers  a  hint  In  re¬ 
gard  to  this. 

Object  ?  Why  bless  your  soul,  The 
R.  N  -Y.  wouldn’t  object  if  our  readers 
were  to  fill  three  pages  in  advertising 
their  seed  potatoes.  We  have  no  doubt 
they  would  all  be  disposed  of  at  good 
prices.  The  hint  we  have  to  give  is  as 
good  as  a  “kick”  at  the  present  methods 
of  doing  business.  Here  are  thousands  of 
farmers  selling  potatoes  through  middle¬ 
men  and  thousands  more  buying  these 
same  potatoes  for  seed.  The  difference 
between  buyers’  and  sellers’  prices  goes 
to  feed  a  lot  of  handlers.  The  R.  N -Y. 
comes  forward  and  tries  to  save  this  dif¬ 
ference  by  introducing  buyer  directly  to 
seller.  Our  friend  represents  one  buyer. 
Where  is  the  seller  ? 
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Clover  seed  is  likely  to  be  high  again 
next  spring.  We  suppose  you  notice 
that  when  goods  are  high  in  price  the 
middleman’s  proportion  for  sales  is 
greater.  Clover  seed  is  a  good  thing  to 
advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Our  readers 
want  it,  and  it  is  handy  to  ship  by  ex¬ 
press.  Those  who  sold  Scarlet  clover 
seed  through  our  columns  had  a  great 
run  of  custom.  Why  don’t  you  try  sell¬ 
ing  it  direct  once,  instead  of  sending  it 
to  a  dealer.  %  % 


You  will  notice  that  we  advertise  some 
new  styles  of  watches  this  week.  To 
show  you  how  these  watches  satisfy 
those  who  obtain  them,  read  this  note 
from  a  Canadian  reader  : 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  watch  which  I 
purchased  from  you  sjme  time  ago.  It  Is  like  The 
Rural— the  best  you  can  get  for  the  money  ($10) 
anywhere.  Any  one  desiring  a  go  3d  watch  at  a 
reasonable  price  would  do  well  to  get  It. 

EDWARD  WHEATLEY. 

“The  best”  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  any  reader.  It  is  for  us  and  would 
be  for  you.  If  you  want  to  watch  the 
course  of  the  sun  accurately,  we  can  give 
you  the  proper  instrument  to  do  it  with. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Eggs  are  lower. 

The  hop  market  Is  dull. 

Butter  shows  little  change. 

Short  weight  drives  away  customers. 

There  Is  a  good  demand  for  whole  deer. 

The  Incubator  men  are  now  getting  to  work. 

Cheese  prices  are  too  high  to  cause  a  brisk  trade. 
There  has  been  nearly  a  glut  of  potatoes  during 
the  week. 

St-ing  beans  are  coming  from  a  number  of  south¬ 
ern  points. 

New  hickory  nuts  are  scarce,  and  are  coming  In 
very  slowly. 

The  poultry  market  Is  nearly  swamped  by  the 
heavy  arrivals. 

On  Tuesday,  wheat  reached  the  lowest  figure  on 
record  In  St.  Louis 

The  condition  of  buckwheat  Is  73.5,  against  77.5 
last  month  and  85.6  October  1,  1892. 

The  hay  market  is  firm  under  light  arrivals,  and 
the  prospect  is  better  than  for  some  time. 

The  New  Jersey  peach  crop  was  the  largest  ever 
known,  and  brought  the  lowest  average  price. 

The  premium  list  for  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show. 
December  4  to  9,  is  now  ready  and  may  be  had  of  W. 
G.  Garrard,  Springfield,  Ill. 

The  average  of  the  estimated  State  yields  of  rye  Is 
13.3,  against  12.7  last  year.  The  average  yield  of 
barley  is  21.7  against  23.7  last  year. 

The  average  yield  of  oats  Is  23  5  bushels,  against 
24.3  last  year.  The  last  report  of  condition  was  74  9, 
against  78  9  the  same  month  last  year. 

Many  of  the  onions  offered  In  this  market  are  wet, 
and  of  course  sell  slowly  at  low  prices.  Those  from 
New  York  State  are  the  worst  In  this  respect. 

Some  of  the  Michigan  celery  arriving  Is  more  or 
less  touched  by  the  frost,  and  such  stock  Is  difficult 
to  sell,  as  It  presents  a  very  unattractive  appear¬ 
ance. 

Many  hog-dressed  calves  have  arrived  In  extremely 
bad  order  during  the  recent  warm  weather.  It  Is 
extremely  unsafe  shipping  such  any  distance  until 
cooler  weather. 

The  chestnut  market  Is  glutted,  and  many  of  them 
are  going  into  cold  storage.  Receivers  are  advising 
shippers  to  delay  shipments  for  a  few  days  until  the 
stock  can  be  cleaned  up. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  chestnuts  were  scarce  and 
were  selling  for  $10  to  $12  per  bushel.  This  week, 
under  heavy  arrivals,  the  price  dropped  to  $2, 
although  the  demand  was  good. 

A  few  very  small  roasting  pigs— 10  to  20  pounds 
each  dressed— have  appeared  and  sold  at  12  and  15 
cents  per  pound  There  Is  not  much  call  for  this 
grade  of  pork  befoie  cold  weather. 

Potatoes,  onions,  and  some  other  vegetables  have 
been  rushed  In  so  rapidly  lately  as  to  flood  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  In  some  cises  cause  lower  prices  than  should 
be  received  for  the  goods.  Hold  on  a  little. 

The  weekly  crop  and  weather  bulletins  which  have 
been  Issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  A<rlcul- 
tural  Department  will  be  discontinued  for  a  time.  A 
monthly  bulletin  will  be  Issued  during  the  winter. 

The  first  Catawba  grapes  arrived  during  the  week 
and  sold  at  12  to  15  cents  per  five-pound  basket.  It 
Is  unwise  to  ship  this  variety  until  the  market  Is 
cleaned  up  of  some  of  the  other  varieties  so  freely 
offered. 

Some  of  the  cultivated  chestnuts  nearly  as  large 
as  Italian  chest-uts.  sold  for  $8  to  $10  per  bushel, 
with  ordinary  kinds  at  $3  to  $l.  Fancy  grocers  buy 
this  stock.  Of  course  the  demand  Is  limited,  but  this 
crop  should  prove  profitable  at  these,  and  even  at 
much  lower  figures. 

The  October  report  Indicates  a  wheat  yield  of 
about  11.3  bushels,  being  1.7  bushels  less  than  last 
October’s  estimate.  The  rate  of  yield  In  New  York 
Is  14  5  bushels,  Pennsylvania  14,  Ohio  16,  Michigan 
13,  Indiana  14.2,  Illinois  11.4,  Wisconsin  13  3,  Minne¬ 
sota  9.1,  Iowa  11.5,  Missouri  9.5,  Kansas  8.4,  Nebraska 
8.7,  South  Dakota  8.6,  North  Dakota  9.5,  California 
11.2. 

The  Californians  are  talking  of  using  the  surplus 
grape  crop  to  fatten  hogs.  It  Is  said  that  a  large 
packing  house  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  has 
volunteered  to  advance  the  money  to  buy  pigs  If 
those  having  surplus  fruit  will  take  the  animals  and 
fatten  them.  The  proposition  Is  to  turn  the  hogs 
Into  the  vineyard  and  let  them  do  the  harvesting, 
although  It  would  probably  be  more  economical  to 
gather  the  grapes  and  feed  them. 

The  Eastern  Butter  Makers’  and  Cheese  Makers’ 
Association  has  been  organized,  having  fonts  object 
the  holding  of  a  convention  at  some  central  location 
at  an  early  date,  for  the  s:rong  showing  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  to  listen  to  addresses  by  leaders  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  posslDly  to  make  an  exhibit  of  butter 
and  cheese,  together  with  machinery  for  Its  manu¬ 
facture  J.  W.  Jackson,  Belchertown,  Mass.,  Is 
president,  and  Charles  M.  Bull,  Springfield,  Mass., 
secretary. 

The  last  weekly  crop  bullettn  of  the  season  for  the 
State  of  Michigan  reports  as  follows  regarding  pota¬ 
toes:  Northern  section:  Frosts  damaged  potatoes  In 
some  counties;  a  fair  crop  will  be  secured  in  Mason 
County  and  In  the  upper  peninsula.  Central  section: 
Frosty  nights  have  damaged  late  potatoes  some¬ 
what;  a  light  yield.  Southern  section:  Allghtcrop; 
In  some  localities  an  average  yield.  The  t  ame  report 
gives  a  very  short  apple  crop,  and  states  that  celery 
will  be  much  In  excess  of  an  average  crop. 

The  October  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agrl 
culture  make  the  general  condition  of  oorn  75.1, 
against  76  7  for  the  last  month  and  79  8  for  October, 
1892.  This  falllDg  off  In  condition  is  the  result  of  the 
continued  drought  which  has  prevailed  since  June 
and  was  not  broken  In  the  cora  belt  until  the  latter 
end  of  September.  The  drought  was  most  severe  In 
the  principal  corn-producing  Siatss.  The  averages 
of  condition  In  these  States  are  as  follows:  Ohio  70, 
Indiana  61,  Illinois  66,  Iowa  93,  Missouri  89,  Kansas 
65,  Nebraska  65. 


The  final  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Ag 
rlcalture  has  been  Issued.  The  total  area  of  wheat 
harvested  was  2,517,694  acres,  the  average  9.5  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  total  yield  24,881,448  bushels,  an  In¬ 
crease  of  5.000,009  bushels  over  the  September  esti¬ 
mates.  The  spring  wheat  area  harvested  was  35,118 
acres  and  the  product  208,239.  The  oats  product  was 
28.194,717  bushels;  rye,  1.068,019  bushels,  and  barley 
467,882  bushels.  The  corn  area  planted  was  6,227,067 
acres,  the  area  worth  harvesting  4,6  1,162  acres,  and 
the  total  yield  for  the  State  113,585,652  bushels. 

The  following  notice  has  been  posted  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange:  The 
following  changes  In  the  egg  rules  were  approved 
October  6.  by  the  Executive  Committee:  All  eggs 
containing  75  per  cent  new  laid  stock  shall  be  graded 
as  fresh -gathered  extras.  All  eggs  containing  50  per 
cent  new  laid  stock  shall  grade  as  fresh-gathered 
firsts.  Merchantable  stock  Inferior  to  fresh-gathered 
firsts,  If  not  held  In  Ice-house,  shall  be  called  fresh- 
gathered  sec  >nds.  R  frlgerator  firsts  shall  comprise 
marks  In  good  condition,  sweet  eggs,  reasonably  full. 
In  fresh -gathered  extras  and  firsts,  the  balance  of 
the  stock  to  be  fine,  sweet,  held  or  salted  eggs;  If 
salted  to  be  settled  for  at  half  price. 

The  October  condition  of  potatoes  Is  given  as  71.2, 
a  loss  of  0.6  of  a  point  since  the  last  report  But 
three  October  condl.lons  have  been  lower  during  the 
last  decade— In  1887, 1890  and  1892.  The  general  rains 
of  the  month  have  averted  a  further  disastrous 
decline  In  the  condition,  though  In  many  sections 
the  moisture  came  too  late  to  work  much  improve¬ 
ment.  Some  complaints  of  excessive  rainfall,  caus¬ 
ing  damage  from  rot,  are  noted,  especially  In  New 
England  and  New  York.  The  heaviest  losses  In  per¬ 
centage  and  Indicated  product  occurred  in  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  In  other 
Important  States  the  percentages  have  been  sus¬ 
tained,  and  In  stl'l  others  the  percentages  are  higher 
than  a  month  ago. 

The  Agricultural  Congress,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Wor.d’s  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Colombian 
Exposition,  will  be  held  In  tne  Memorial  Art  Palace, 
Chicago,  Monday  to  Friday,  October  16  to  23.  each 
afternoon  and  evening,  with  meetings  forconstdera- 
tlon  of  special  topics  each  forenoon.  Delegates  have 
been  appointed  by  various  agricultural  organizations 
and  by  the  Governors  of  many  of  the  States.  Ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  made  by  representatives  of  foreign 
agricultural  associations  and  men  and  women  prom¬ 
inently  known  in  agricultural  circles  In  this  country. 
Secretary  Morton  Is  expected  to  deliver  the  formal 
opening  address.  The  sessions  will  be  open  to  all 
Interested.  The  Association  of  Amerlcar  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  meets  at 
same  time  and  place. 

The  German  Society  of  Hop  Culture  has  been 
gathering  Information  about  this  year’s  hop  crop. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results  obtained:  The  quality 
of  this  year’s  crop  will  be  good  and  in  some  places 
even  very  good  In  the  German  hop  growing  countries. 
Concerning  quantity,  however,  Baden  and  Alsatla 
are  more  favored  than  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria. 
Baden  and  Alsatla  may  reach  one-third  of  a  crop; 
In  most  of  the  districts  of  Wurtemberg  they  hope 
only  for  one  fourth  to  one-fifth  of  a  crop;  and  in 
general  Germany  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than 
one-tblrd  of  a  crop.  Austria  will  finally  c:me  In  for 
little  more  than  last  year,  which  was  estimated  at 
133,655  cwt  ,  the  consumption  being  121.003  cwt. 
France  does  not  cover  its  consumption,  gathering 
about  50,000  ,wt.,  and  needing  60  000  to  65,000.  So  the 
chief  exporting  land  of  Europe  will  be  Belgium  with 
a  crop  of  nearly  100,000  cwt.,  or  30,000  cwt  more  than 
Its  own  consumption,  while  Sweden,  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark.  Holland  and  Switzerland  will  need  an  impor¬ 
tation  of  about  40,000  cwt.  Russia  is  said  to  produce 
20,000  cwt.  more  than  last  year.  In  England  many 
hop  fields  suffered  from  the  spider  and  the  crop  has 
been  estimated  at  the  highest  to  be  340,000  to  360,000 
cwt. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Beans  and  Clover  Seed.— Will  you  please  state 
through  TnE  R.  N.-T.  the  prospect  of  bean  and 
clover  seed  market  this  fall  and  would  It  be  advisable 
to  hold  them  for  a  later  market?  Beans  and  c'over 
seed  are  a  failure  through  this  State.  e.  m. 

Leslie,  Mich. 

Ans.-  In  New  York  State,  the  largest  bean  growers 
estimate  the  crop  as  not  over  two-thirds  of  a  full 
crop.  In  general  It  may  be  estimated  as  a  short 
crop.  As  showing  the  conflicting  character  of  re¬ 
ports,  and  the  difficulty  of  anlvlng  at  accurate  re¬ 
sults,  a  short  time  since  a  western  agricultural  paper 
published  the  fact  that  the  bean  crop  of  Michigan 
this  year  Is  a  heavy  one.  Our  correspondent  says 
that  It  Is  a  failure.  Who  know»  1  As  for  clover  seed, 
a  western  hay  trade  journal  recently  published  re¬ 
plies  from  1,300  dealers  In  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois  a  id 
Michigan.  These  four  States  produce  most  of  the 
clover  seed  crop  and  surplus.  The  crop  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Is  a  trifle  below  an  average  and  Medium  will 
be  less  than  two-thirds  o(  an  average.  There  Is 
generally  twice  as  much  Medium  raised  as  Mam¬ 
moth.  Illinois  has  the  poorest  crop  of  both  k'nds, 
being  very  poor  on  Medium.  Michigan  has  suffered 
from  dry  weather  and  grasshoppers,  and  promises 
almost  as  poorly.  Indiana  has  a  poor  crop  of  Me¬ 
dium  but  an  average  one  of  Mammoth.  Ohio  has 
the  best  crop.  Fully  an  average  of  Mammoth  and 
only  a  trifle  below  of  Medium.  The  quality  of  the 
crop  Is  better  than  usual.  A  trifle  over  half  say  that 
farmers  have  none  to  sell  or  are  not  disposed  to  sell 
now.  A  quarter  say  they  are  selling  a  little  now, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  say  they  are  selling  freely. 
The  reports  are  almost  unanimous  that  there  is  no 
old  seed  left  In  the  Interior.  The  high  prices  of  the 
past  two  season  caused  it  all  to  be  marketed.  There 
Is  less  surplus  than  for  several  seasons.  A  quarter 
say  they  will  have  to  import  some:  a  quarter  say 
they  have  only  enough  for  home  use,  and  40  per 
cent  say  they  have  only  a  small  surplus.  Ten  per 
cent  report  a  large  surplus  above  home  require¬ 
ments. 

BURYING  CABBAGES  FOR  WINTER— t.  What  Is 
the  best  way  to  bury  cabbage?  2.  When  the  most 
favorable  time  to  do  so?  3.  Will  It  do  to  cut  the 
heads  off  with  four  to  six  Inches  of  the  stems?  4. 
Cabbage  burled  last  fall  all  rotted.  The  hearts 
rotted  with  parts  of  the  stem:  what  was  the  trouble? 

B'ort  Madison.  Iowa.  w.  h.  h. 

Ans. — 1.  In  this  locality  the  favorite  method  Is  to 
pull  the  cabbages,  when  dry  If  possible,  stand  on 
their  heads  right  where  they  grow,  In  beds  six  or  eight 
feet  wide  with  the  heads  close  together,  having  the 
surface  level  so  that  they  will  stand  evenly.  2.  As 
late  as  the  sea  on  will  admit  without  danger  of  their 
freezing  In.  When  severe  oold  weather  threatens, 
throw  six  or  eight  Inches  of  soli  over  the  cabbages, 
and  after  the  ground  Is  frozen  scatter  a  little  straw 
or  litter  over  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  Inches  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  freezing.  3. 
No,  better  leave  the  roots  all  on.  4.  You  dont’t  say 
how  It  was  buried.  Probably  covered  too  early,  or 
else  was  wet  when  burled.  Cabbage  Is  Inclined  to 
heat,  and  It  covered  while  the  weather  Is  warm,  or 
too  deeply,  Is  inclined  to  rot.  Some  freezing  doesn’t 
hurt  It. 

Keeping  Cider  Sweet.— Will  you  give  directions 
for  putting  up  cider  to  keep  It  sweet  through  the 
winter?  Boiled  cider  is  objectionable  to  many. 

j.  a.  t„  and  others. 

ANS.— On  page  572  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  most  excellent 
method  of  putting  up  cider  and  grape  juice  was 
given,  and  It  Is  claimed  to  avoid  that  objectionable 
boiled  cider  taste.  There  are  numerous  methods 
given  of  keeping  the  cider  sweet  In  barrels.  To  begin 
with,  It  should  be  made  from  clean,  sound  fruit,  and 
should  be  free  from  pomace  or  sediment.  Never  add 
any  acids  or  any  of  the  chemical  preparations  offered 
so  freely  nowadays.  Keep  In  a  cool  place;  In  cool 
weather,  the  elder  may  be  kept  perfectly  for  a  long 
time  by  keeping  It  where  It  will  nearly  freeze.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  the  atr  hastens  fermentation,  so  that  It  Is 
best  to  keep  It  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  In 
one  method,  this  Is  accomplished  by  putting  In  a 
half  pint  of  sperm  or  sweet  oil  warmed,  which 
spreads  over  the  top  and  excludes  the  air.  Another 
method  Is  to  All  the  barrels  full,  place  in  a  cool 
place,  leave  out  the  bungs  and  allow  the  pomace  and 
sediment  to  work  out,  keeping  the  barrels  always 
full,  then  bung  up  tightly.  Another  method  Is  to 
rack  off  the  cider  after  It  has  settled  and  put  It  In 
clean  casks.  Some  Alter  the  cider  through  clean 
charcoal  and  sand.  Another  recommended  method 
Is  the  addition  of  one  half  pound  of  ground  mustard, 
and  one  pound  of  horse  radish  to  each  barrel  of 
cider  within  24  hours  after  the  cider  Is  made.  Some 
of  these  methods  ought  to  help  our  Inquirers. 

ONIONS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT.— 

1.  How  is  the  onion  crop  this  year  compared  with 
last?  2  Where  can  we  get  the  Government  crop  re¬ 
port?  A.  A.  k  O.  M.  c. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— 1.  We  are  unable  to  give  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  yield,  on  account  of  conflicting  reports 
from  many  localities.  This  much  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  the  crop  Is  a  short  one,  and  probably  much  be¬ 
low  that  of  last  year.  Many  of  the  onions  arriving 
In  market  are  In  very  poor  order.  Good  ones  sell 
well.  Prices  certainly  should  at  least  equal  those  of 
last  year  2.  To  answer  this  question,  we  give  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1 
Division  of  Statistics.  L 

Washington,  D.  C.  | 

The  edition  of  the  monthly  crop  reports  Is  quite 
limited,  and  will  admit  of  general  distribution  only 
to  our  correspondents,  the  press  and  agrlcultu*al 
writers,  the  Intent  being  to  place  the  matter  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  give  It  the  widest  publica¬ 
tion,  or  who  from  their  relation  to  the  office  or  the 
public,  have  especial  use  for  the  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  The  synopsis,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
taining.  all  the  more  Important  matter  relative  to 
crops  and  issued  several  days  In  advance  of  the  full 
report,  Is  generally  sent  to  all  asking  It. 

Henry  a.  Robinson,  Statistician 


BHJAN8  AND  PEASE. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice.  1891,  per  bush  ...2  80  @2  85 

Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  80  @1^5 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  40  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  72 

Pea,  choice . 1  76  @1  80 

Red  Kidney,  oholce . 2  65  @2  70 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  10 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  55  @1  65 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 135  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  30  @  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  45  @1  50 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  6  @  6 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl . .  59*  @  — 

Common  self  working  .  .  5  @  5 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  64®  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 29  @30 

State  palls,  extra . .  29  @  — 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 294330 

Western,  first . .26  @28 

Western,  seconds . ?3  @25 

Western,  thirds . 20  @22 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extraj.  .27  @— 

First . 24  @25 

Seconds . 22  @v3 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 22  @23 

Tubs,  thirds . 20  @21 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . .1743184 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 1743184 

Western  factorv,  tlrklns,  June  extras . 19)4320 

8econdi  to  first . 18  4  319)4 

Tubs,  June  extras . 194@20 

Firsts . 184  319)* 

8econds . 16  @— 

Thirds  . . 15  @16 

Factory  tlrklns.  current  make,  flrst . 1843194 

Tubs,  current  make,  flrst. ..  . 184@"9'4 

Seconds . 184®' 89* 

Thirds . 17  @  8 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy  11  @  119* 


Full  oream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10-4®  10-4 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9n@  10!* 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  104®  104 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 109*®  101* 

Full  cream,  large,  common .  94 @  10 

Full  cream,  small,  fine  wnlte . 114@  — 

Full  cream,  small  colored . U4@  — 

Full  cream,  good  to  choice . 104®  11)* 

Skims,  choice .  74@  8 

Skims,  tine .  64®  74 

Skims,  good .  44@  6)* 

Skims,  poor .  2  @  34 

EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  25  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  and  Penn .  234@  24 

Michigan  fancy .  22  @  — 

Northern  Ind.,  N.  Ohio  &  N  111 .  22  @  — 

Other  Western  and  Northwestern .  21  @  22 

Southwestern .  10  @  — 

Western  seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @4  60 

Western,  held,  prime .  17  @  19 

Limed,  choice .  20  @  — 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  50 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  25 

Fall  or  York  or  H'd  Plp'ns.  pr  bbl . 2  2'  @  2  75 

Malden  Blush,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25  3  3  00 

Gravenstelns,  h.  p.  per  d.h.  large  bbl...  2  50@  3  60 

Gravenstelns,  per  small  bbl .  2  00@  2  1 0 

O. -heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  1  253  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  75 

Baldwin  and  llubbardston,  per  bbl  ....  2  00@  2  50 

Snow  per  bbl .  2  603  3  25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  4  75®  — 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  4  25®  4  50 

Cape  Cod.  light  color,  per  bbl .  4  00®  4  25 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  50@  1  75 

Jersey,  per  crate . 125®  — 

Grapes.  Up  River,  Delaware,  per  lb .  3  @  5 

Uo-Rlver.  Delaware,  per  5-lb  bskt . 10  @12 

Up-ltlver,  Concord,  per  lb .  19*@  2 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  lb .  19*@  2 

Up-ltlver,  Niagara,  per  lb .  2  @3 

Up-River,  Martha  and  com.  white .  14®  2 

W  n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per  bskt . 13  @  16 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  5-lb  bskt .  8  @  11 

W'n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-bsut .  8  @10 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Concord,  per  10-bskt . 13  @15 

Wine  Concord.  Del.  &  Niagara, per  lb  .  14®  3 

Peaches,  fancy,  per  basket .  1  00@  1  25 

Common,  per  baskt .  253  50 

Pears.  Bartlett.  Boston,  per  bushel  box...  2  00@  3  00 

Bartlett,  Ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl .  5  00®  6  00 

•  Bartlett,  ice  house  f.  to  p.,  per  bbl .  3  U?@  4  00 

Bartlett.  Ice  house,  per  keg .  1  50®  2  75 

Seckel,  ner  bbl .  4  10®  8  00 

Beurre  Bose,  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  5n@  5  60 

Beurre  Bose,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Beurre  Clalrgeau,  per  bbl .  3  C0@  4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 3  03®  4  50 

Sheldon,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . .  3  00®  4  60 

Howell,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00@  4  00 

Beurre  Apjou,  choice,  per  bbl . 3  C0@  4  60 

Common  sorts,  per  bbl . 1 60®  2  50 

Plums,  W’n  N.  Y..  large  blue,  pr  12-lb  bskt  50@  60 

W’n  N  Y..  green,  per  basket .  40@  60 

Uo-Rlver,  R.  Claude  &  G  Gage,  pr  bbl.  5  00®  6  00 

Up-River,  common  kinds,  per  bbl  .  4  00@  — 

Up-ltlver,  Green  Gage,  per  keg .  2  50®  3  00 

Up-River,  green,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  50 

Up-River,  per  10-lb  basket .  40®  50 

Quinces,  Apple  or  Orange,  No.  1,  per  bbl  ..  2  25®  2  60 
Seconds,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  00 


FRUITS— DRIED. 
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HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb  . . . 

White  clover,  2-lb  boxes,  i  er  lb  . . . 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  10  @ 

Extracted,  State,  per  lo . . 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon.... 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  L.  1.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

So  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  12 

So.  Jersey,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50  31  87 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  181  lbs  . 1  2531  76 

Eastern  Shore,  sweet  veliow,  per  bbl  ....1  1031  62 

So.  Jersev.  pe' d.  h.  bbl .  1  60@2  25 

Extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb . . . 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair.... 

Western,  per  oalr  .  . 1 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  palr.l 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair . 

Young  birds,  per  pair . 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb . . 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb . 

Small . 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked . 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large . 

Western,  spring,  sea  ded  m’d  w’hts. 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb . 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  .. 

Prime,  sea  ded . 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb . . 

Eastern,  per  lb  . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1 

Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb... 

Western,  Inferior,  por  lb . 

Spring,  e-7  lbs  each,  per  lb . 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 3 

Carrots,  per  barrel . 1  03@l  25 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  ner  bbl . 1  0032  00 

Celery,  Michigan,  extra  fancy,  per  dozen...  50®  60 

State  and  Western,  per  dozen .  15®  20 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00  8  2  00 

Green  Corn,  per  100  .  40@1  60 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Lima  beans,  flat,  per  bag . 1  75@2  60 

Hackensack,  potato,  per  bag . 3  00@4  00 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00®  — 

Western  N.  Y.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00®  — 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  50 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  87 

Connecticut,  wnlte,  per  bbl . 2  50  r  3  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  5C@1  75 

Peppers,  green,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Per  box .  20®  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  75@i  io 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket .  7531  25 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  — 

Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box .  30®  40 

Mon.  County  Grant,  per  box .  25@  30 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl. ..  75@1  25 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19.360  cans  of  milk, 
144  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  359  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.65  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  Scents  per  quart  net  to  the  producer. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Established  In  1876.  Reorganized  In  1893. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  8  GO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IN 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  PRODUCE, 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

%3T  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  solicited. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SI  O  r  H  rnnAT  lOO  Park  Place,  N.Y. 
■  1.  R  L  R.  InUu  I  ,Pro4«.  Couiulw  ■inkmaU. 

Rbfbrinoi:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


r.  c.  palmer.  g.  h.  rivknburg  a.  w.  frost 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  EIVENBUR&  &  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  POTATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 


Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common,  1893  . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-drted,  sliced . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-drted,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice.... . 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . . . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Cherries,  1893  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots.  California, ’93,  per  lb . 

Peaches.  California,  unpeeled . 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow.. 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Prunes.  California,  per  lb . 

Plums  8tate,  oer  lb  . 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 

Sun  dried,  per  lb . 


GAME. 

Venison,  saddles  fresh,  per  lb _ 

Frozen,  per  lb . 

Woodcock,  ner  pair . 

Partridges.  State,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  fresh,  undrawn,  per  pair 

Fiesh,  drawn,  per  pair . 

Reedbtrds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Blackbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen . 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen . . 

Wild  ducks,  red  head,  per  pair... 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair  .... 
Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair . 


10  @104 
94®  94* 
9  a  94 

8  @  84* 

5  @  54 

4  @  5 
-  @- 
44®  5 5* 

4  ©  5 

2  @  24 
19*@  2 

8  @  9 
12  @14 

54®  6 

11  @13 

3  @  8 
17  @18 
15  @16 
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7  @  74 
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Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Dressed  Calves 
160  Reade  Street,  New  York, 
References  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Feed  and  Grain  Dealers  and  Farmers 

Will  find  It  to  thetr  Interest 
to  call  on 

CUTTER  &  BAILEY, 

No.  143  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

as  they  have  constantly  on  hand  from  S^O  to  400  tons 
of  Wheat  Screenings.  Also  all  grades  of  Mill  Feed 
to  suit  purchasers,  In  car  lots  or  less.  Also  will 
make  up  mixed  cars.  Samples  and  quotations  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished  on  application. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

DR.  CHILES’  LEMON  PHOSPHATE 

Reaches  various  forms  of  Dyspepsia  that  no  other 
medicine  seems  to  touch,  assisting  the  weakened 
stomach,  and  making  the  process  natural  and  easy. 
Price,  50  cents  and  $1  size  bottles.  Sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists,  or  direct  from  me.  Take  no  other. 

Dr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  Dixon,  Ill. 


PANKIHfS  MACHINERY  snd  SUPPLIES. 
VHNIVIIIU  D.  G.  Trenoh  Co.,  Chloago,  III,,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  thU  paper. 
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New  Watch  Offer. 
WALTHAMS  and  ELGINS 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


We  have  just  secured  some  bargains  in 
watches,  which  we  offer  below.  Watches 
previously  offered  will  be  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  formerly.  This  is  a  special 
lot  and  the  supply  is  limited.  If  you 
want  a  good  watch  cheap  order  quickly. 
These  are  for  subscribers  only.  We  sell 
do  watches  at  these  prices  to  non-sub¬ 
scribers,  but  new  yearly  subscribers  may 
send  an  order  for  a  watch  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  These  watches  are  guaranteed, 
and  may  be  returned  within  three  days 
after  receipt,  if  not  found  as  represented. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  No.  1. 

Price,  $  1  2  50. 

No.  1  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch.  It  Is 
men’s  or  ladies'  size,  hunting  case  only.  The  worzs 
are  handsomely  Jeweled  and  contain  all  me  latest 
improvements.  Watcn  clubs  and  Installment  men 
get  $38  for  tills  watch.  Our  price,  including  de¬ 
livery,  $12.50. 

Offer  No.  2.  Silver  Stiffened  Watch 

Men’s  Size.  Price,  $7. 

No.  2  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  open 
face,  stem  wind  and  set.  containing  seven  jewels  and 
all  Improvements.  The  case  Is  made  of  solid  silver 
neatly  engraved  and  stiffened  within  with  a  plate  of 
Bollil  nickel  silver.  In  this  way  a  cane  Is  produced 
equal  In  wear  to  solid  silver.  Price  delivered.  $7. 

Offer  No.  3.  Silveroid  Watch. 

Men’s  Size.  Price,  $5  50. 

No.  3  Is  a  men's  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  with 
seven  Jewels,  stem  wind  and  set  and  all  lruorove- 
men  s.  The  case,  open  face  only.  Is  made  of  so’ld 
silveroid  and  composition  metal  which  looks  as  well 
and  will  wear  as  long  as  solid  silver  The  crystal  Is 
made  of  beveled  French  plate-glass  so  strong  as  to 
withstand  any  strain.  The  case  Is  made  ny  the 
great  Key  stone  Watch  Case  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  makes  the  James  Boss  ca-es  and  which 
turns  out  over  2,000  watch  cases  per  day.  Price 
delivered,  $5  50. 

Offer  No.  4.  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

Men’s  S  ze.  Price,  $28  50. 

No.  4  Is  a  men's  size  hunting  case  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watch.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  stem 
wind  and  set  and  all  Improvements.  Tbls  watch  has 
works  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  Nos.  I,  2  and  3, 
and  they  are  guarant' ed  to  be  accurate  The  case 
Is  made  of  solid  10k  gold  and  weighs  about  two 
ounces.  This  is  one  of  the  best  watches  ever  made 
and  we  guarantee  it  to  be  equal  to  the  $100  watches 
sold  by  watch  clubs  and  Installment  men.  We  ought 
to  get  $50  for  this  watch,  but  we  have  considered  tne 
thousands  of  subscribers  who  will  wish  to  purchase 
it  and  we  will  deliver  It  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  $28.50. 

Offer  No.  5.  Solid  Gold  Watcli. 

Ladles’  Size  Price,  $17  50 

No.  5  Is  a  ladles’  size  Walt*  am  or  Elgin  watch.  The 
solid  gold  case  Is  handsomely  engraved  a>  d  the 
works  are  guaranteed  to  te  accurate  In  every  In¬ 
stance.  They  contain  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  and 
set  and  all  Improvements.  Price  delivered,  $17.50. 

Offer  No.  G.  Gold  Watch. 

Ladles’  S'ze.  Price,  $  1  O 

No.  6  is  a  ladles’  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  hunting 
case,  handsomely  engraved  This  case  Is  made  bv 
rolling  a  heavy  sheet  of  solid  gold  upon  a  sheet  of 
flnestl't  composition  metal.  This  watch  looks  Just 
like  a  $75  solid  gold  watch  and  it  will  keep  just  as 
good  time.  Price  delivered,  $11'. 

Offer  No.  7.  Solid  Silver  Watch. 

Ladles’  S'ze.  Price,  $9  50 

No.  7  Is  a  ladles’  size  solid  coin-silver  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watch.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  stem 
wind  and  set  and  all  Improvements.  The  case  is 
made  of  solid  coin  silver  neatly  engraved.  Sold  to 
subscribers  only,  delivery  guaranteed,  $9.60. 

POINTS  TO  REMEMBER. 

All  men’s  size  watches  are  equally  suitable  for 
boys  and  all  ladles’  size  watches  for  girls.  The 
great  Waltham  and  Elgin  Companies  make  nothing 
but  watches  of  high  grade.  Our  cases  are  the  very 
best  In  the  world.  We  offer  only  goods  of  the  highest 
grades  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  In¬ 
stance.  If  you  order  a  watch  and  It  Is  not  received 
In  good  condition  or  if  it  falls  to  run,  ship  It  back  to 
us  and  get  your  money  or  a  new  watch. 
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THE  QUESTIONS  OF  A  CHILD. 

Parents  or  teachers  who  have  puz¬ 
zled  over  the  questions  of  a  little  child 
will  be  interested  in  this  translation 
from  the  German  which  we  find  in  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Monthly : 

My  little  daughter  is  sitting  very 
quietly  on  the  floor  beside  me,  busi’y  en¬ 
gaged  in  arranging  her  colored  house 
blocks  in  streets  and  lanes.  She  seems 
so  completely  absorbed  in  her  play  that 
I  am  careful  not  to  speak  to  her,  or  even 
to  look  at  her,  lest  I  should  disturb  her. 
Suddenly,  however,  she  drops  her  little 
houses  and,  looking  earnestly  at  me  with 
her  blue  eyes,  she  asks  : 

“  Mother,  does  everybody  die  ?  ” 

“Yes,  dear,  everybody,”  I  answer, 
struck  by  her  question. 

“  The  very  good  ones,  too  ?  ”  she  ques¬ 
tions  on  timidly. 

“  Yes,  the  good  ones,  too.  God  takes 
them  to  Him  because  He  loves  them,  and 
wants  them  to  be  with  Him  in  His  beau¬ 
tiful  heaven.” 

For  a  while  the  little  one  remains  quiet; 
then  again,  coming  up  and  nestling  at 
my  side,  she  says  : 

“  Mother,  wouldn’t  it  be  all  the  same 
to  the  loving  God  if  He  didn’t  take  me 
into  heaven,  but  left  me  always  here 
with  you  ?  ” 

Drawing  her  closer  to  me,  I  try  by 
caresses  and  loving  words  tc  calm  all  the 
doubts  of  her  little  heart.  She  is  in  an 
inquiring  mood,  however,  and  shortly 
begins  anew  : 

“  Mother,  does  the  angel  who  brings 
the  little  babies  carry  them  in  a  box  or 
just  in  his  hand  ?  ” 

Unprepared  for  this  question,  I  answer 
hesitatingly,  “  No,  notin  a  box.” 

“But  they  have  dresses  on,  haven’t 
they  ?  ” 

“No,  darling,  the  little  babies  come 
naked  into  this  world.” 

“But  then,  mother,  how  can  the  par¬ 
ents  tell  whether  it  is  a  girl  or  a  boy  ?  ” 

Once  more  I  am  at  a  loss,  but  make  out 
to  say,  “Oh,  we  see  that  in  their  faces.” 

The  little  one  is  satisfied  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  for  she  turns  again  to  her  toys. 
Suddenly  an  idea  strikes  her.  “  Mother, 
father  said  the  other  day  that  I  had  the 
face  of  a  boy.  Perhaps  I  am  not  a  girl 
at  all.”  This  time  I  can  answer  without 
hesitation  :  “  No,  dear,  you  are  certainly 
mother’s  own  dear  girl.  But  now  don’t 
ask  any  more  questions,  but  come  and 
help  me  to  bake  in  the  kitchen.” 

The  child  is  quite  content  to  do  as  I 
say,  and,  following  me,  devotes  her  mind 
with  as  much  seriousness  to  the  cooking, 
or  rather  to  watching  it,  as  she  had  be¬ 
fore  shown  in  trying  to  arrive  at  the 
origin  of  mankind.  Truly,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful  in  the  growing  mind  of 
a  child.  The  world  and  life  are  full  of 
insoluble  problems  for  the  adult  under¬ 
standing,  but  to  the  mind  of  a  child 
every  new  phase  of  things  comes  as  a 
riddle  and  a  mystery.  What  wonder, 
therefore,  if  in  their  struggle  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  efforts  they  make  to  learn 
from  the  experience  of  their  elders,  their 
whole  being  becomes,  as  it  were,  one  big, 
interminable  question  ! 

At  times,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  the  questions  become  irksome,  but 
who  would  wish  a  child  to  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions  ?  Julius  Sturm  tells,  in  one  of  his 
pretty  fairy  tales,  how  a  grandfather, 
driven  into  impatience  by  the  constant 
questionings  of  his  grandchild,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I  wish  your  tongue  were  out 
of  joint !  ”  but  when,  unexpectedly,  his 
wish  was  fulfilled,  and  the  child  became 
dumb,  how  he  joyfully  exchanged  one  of 
the  two  years  which  an  angel  had  proph¬ 
esied  he  was  yet  to  live  for  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  little  one’s  prattle  again. 

A  child  whose  questions  are  not  an¬ 
swered  by  its  parents  will  either  turn  to 
others  who  are  willing  to  gratify  its 
desire  for  knowledge,  but  who  perhaps 
are  unable  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  gocd  for  a  child  to  know  and  what  is 
not,  or  else  it  will  lose  its  fine  natural 
susceptibility,  and  learn  to  look  upon 
life  in  a  dull,  spiritless  way,  without  in¬ 


terest  or  curiosity.  Worse,  however, 
than  not  answering  a  child’s  questions  is 
to  ridicule  them.  Nothing  wounds  a 
child  so  deeply  as  finding  its  inexperience 
abused  and  its  earnestly-meant  questions 
made  the  subject  of  mockery.  How  com¬ 
mon  a  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  child’s  ques¬ 
tion  impatiently  and  even  contemptu¬ 
ously  condemned  as  “silly”!  Yet,  in 
most  cases  of  the  kind,  the  silliness  is 
not  with  the  child,  but  with  the  older 
person  who  fails  to  understand  how  a 
child’s  mind  works  Every  child  has  in¬ 
voluntarily  a  feeling  of  distrust  for 
grown-up  people,  which  is  only  expelled 
through  trust  in  the  love  of  its  parents. 
This  trust  once  thoughtlessly  abused  and 
shaken  may  perhaps  never  be  restored  to 
its  original  purity  and  strength  ;  and  who 
could  have  the  heart  deliberately  to  im¬ 
pair  such  sweet  confidence  ? 

It  is  true  children  sometimes  ask  ques¬ 
tions  which  it  is  not  easy  to  answer,  at 
least  not  in  the  short,  simple  form  suited 
to  the  mind  of  the  questioner.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

“  Do  the  little  sparrows  know  they  are 
sparrows  ?  ” 

‘  Do  animals  go  to  heaven,  too  ?  ’ 

“  Can  God  do  everything  ?  ” 

“Can  He  make  my  birthday  come  twice 
in  one  year  ?  ” 

Or,  again  : 

“  Why  does  the  fire  burn  ?  ” 

“  Why  is  ice  cold  ?  ” 

To  answer  such  questions  may  bailie 
our  knowledge,  but  we  should  at  least 
make  an  honest  and  patient  effort  to  say 
something  helpful.  If  we  can  not  give 
all  the  light  we  could  wish,  we  can  at 
least  give  sympathy  and  encouragement. 


RAISIN  CULTURE 

IN  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  way  raisins  are  produced  in 
southern  California,  in  El  Cajon  Valley. 
The  vines  are  generally  planted  10  feet 
apart  each  way ;  on  the  largest  raisin 
ranch  in  this  valley  they  are  planted  10 
feet  one  way  and  12  feet  the  other. 
The  vines  are  thoroughly  cultivated  from 
the  time  they  are  planted  until  the 
first  crop  begins  to  ripen,  about  the 
second  season  after  planting.  The  first 
crop  will  be  small,  but  the  next  season 
will  show  quite  an  increase,  and  for 
eight  seasons,  under  proper  management, 
the  increase  will  be  steady.  After  that 
the  vines  seem  to  have  “done  their  best.” 
Pruning  is  done  between  the  middle  of 
December  and  the  middle  of  February, 
and  the  brush  burned  on  the  ground;  the 
canes  are  pruned  back  to  within  two 
buds  of  the  crown,  the  number  of  such 
spurs  left  depending  on  the  age  and 
strength  of  root.  In  the  spring  the 
vines  are  “  suckered,”  all  shoots  grow¬ 
ing  below  the  spurs  are  broken  off,  most 
of  the  canes  starting  between  the  spurs. 
When  the  vines  begin  to  bloom,  the  ends 
of  the  canes  are  clipped  to  check  the 
growth  in  that  direction. 

Muscat  grapes  begin  to  ripen  here 
about  the  last  of  July,  but  picking  does 
not  begin  until  about  September  10.  The 
bunches  are  cut  from  the  vine  and  placed 
on  trays  three  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide,  about  15  pounds  on  a  tray.  In 
order  to  make  a  good  marketable  raisin, 
this  picking  must  be  done  with  a  great 
deal  of  care  ;  each  bunch  must  be  handled 
separately,  and  handled  ODly  by  the 
stem,  to  preserve  the  bloom  of  the  grape; 
wherever  the  bloom  is  removed  from  the 
grape  it  will  show  a  black  spot  when 
cured.  The  trays  are  placed  on  the 
ground  in  rows,  the  trays  from  four  rows 
of  vines  being  generally  placed  in  one 
“  tray  row.” 

The  time  it  takes  to  cure  the  grape,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  weather,  if  hut 
and  dry,  a  very  few  days  of  sun  will  turn 
them  brown,  and  when  they  are  brown 
on  the  top,  they  are  turned,  which  is 
done  by  two  men  taking  an  empty  tray 
and  placing  it,  top  down,  on  a  filled  tray, 
both  trays  are  thtn  firmly  grasped  and 
quickly  inverted,  leaving  the  grapes  bot¬ 


tom  side  up  on  the  new  tray.  Then  sort¬ 
ing  begins ;  the  best  clusters  are  sorted 
out,  and  placed  by  themselves  to  make 
‘London  Layers,”  so  called.  On  the 
Boston  ranch  the  clusters  are  branded 
“Fancy  Clusters”  and  “Extra  Fancy 
Clusters”  in  place  of  the  old  London 
Layer  brand.  As  they  beco  ne  dryer 
those  sufficiently  cured  are  placed  in 
sweat-boxes  and  those  intended  for 
“Loose  Muscatels”  are  at  once  run 
through  a  machine,  while  the  clusters 
are  taken  to  the  sweat-room  to  undergo 
a  sweating  process  to  soften  the  stems 
preparatory  to  packing.  It  requires 
from  three  to  six  weeks  to  make  a  raisin; 
packing  begins  as  soon  as  there  are  any 
sufli  ;iently  cured  raisins  to  pack,  and 
those  first  cured  are  on  the  market  in 
New  York  while  some  of  the  same  crop 
is  almost  green  on  the  trays.  The  larger 
and  finer  the  grape,  the  longer  it  takes 
to  cure  it,  so  it  is  not  the  best  raisin, 
always,  that  goes  on  to  the  market  first. 

Sometimes  there  are  showers  during 
raisin  curing,  and  right  there  is  where 
the  work  comes  in,  in  dead  earnest.  A 
spatter  of  rain  will  ruin  the  looks  of  a 


raisin,  and  sometimes  the  sale  of  it,  and 
ail  hands  turn  out  at  the  least  indicati'n 
of  rain,  and  sta-  k  the  trays ;  they  are 
stacked  15  to  20  high  and  two  or  three 
empty  trays  placed  on  top  to  turn  off 
the  water.  This  stacking  is  done  when¬ 
ever  it  seems  necessary,  day  or  night, 
Sunday  or  weekday,  and  is  done  as  fast 
as  human  hands  can  do  it. 

On  the  Boston  Ranch,  the  largest  raisin 
vineyard  in  these  parts  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  it  requires  300  men 
to  do  the  picking ;  125  to  150  men  and 
women  through  packing  ;  no  less  than 
20  men  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
from  that  to  50  when  work  crowds  a 
little.  Twenty-five  work  horses  are  kept 
at  work  nearly  the  whole  year  ;  a  black¬ 
smith  is  kept  busy  making  cultivator 
shovels,  and  doing  repairing,  horseshoe¬ 
ing,  etc.  There  are  550  acres  of  Muscat 
vines,  some  table  grapes ;  40  acres  of 
orange  trees  ;  25  acres  of  olives,  besides 
seven  miles  of  olive  trees  along  the 
avenues,  and  several  hundred  lemon 
trees.  It  requires  a  little  cash  to  run 
such  a  ranch,  for  everything  is  cash 
here.  G.  R  A. 
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SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES. 
HARDY  PLANTS.  BULBS. 

FOR  FAFF  PFANTING. 

Immense  Stock.  1(>0  page  Catalogue  Free. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  Mt* 


THE  TUBULAR  CARRIAGE  LAMP. 

No  further  need  for  the  inconvenient  and  inefficient  lantern  when  driving  on 


dark  nights.  The  Dietz 


blow  out,  ” 


tubular  lamp  is  convenient,  “  will  not 
gives  a  clear,  white 
light;  its  power¬ 
ful  reflector,  like  a 
locomotive  headlight, 
throws  all  the  light 
straight  ahead  200  to 
400  feet.  It  burns  kero¬ 
sene.  It  has  a  strong 
spring  attachment  for 
attaching  to  the  dasher 
at  any  point,  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Price  $2.50,  by 
express,  not  prepaid  ; 
with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $3  25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $4. 
Given  free  for  a  club  of  nine  new  subscriptions. 


THE  CHRISTY  KNIVES. 

These  knives  are  well  named  “  Wonderful,”  as  they  are  far  and  away  the  best 
things  in  kitchen  and  carving  knives  that  we  have  seen.  Use  in  our  own  house  has 
demonstrated  their  quality.  There  are  three  in  a  set :  a  bread  knife,  sharpened 
only  on  one  side  so  that,  with  its  reflex  curves,  it  cuts  even  warm  bread  in  thin 


The  Wonderful  Christy  Bread  Knife  \ 


PATENTED  NOV  I2tw.89  -  OCT  6th  91. 


slices  without  crumbling  ;  a  eake  knife  cuts  the  finest  frosting,  and  a  paring  knife 
that  is  perfect  in  paring  or  cutting  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  are  nickel-plated  and 
handsomely  finished.  Price  of  the  set  $1,  express  prepaid.  With  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $1.75.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE. 

So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  liave  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife. 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
German 
silver  bol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
born,  blade 
of  fine  ra¬ 
zor  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85.  With 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $3  60.  Free,  for  a  club  of  fou’"  new  subscriptions. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Lambs  in  the  Corn. — I  cannot  say  from 
my  own  experience  that  sheep  would  not 
injure  corn  if  turned  into  it ;  but  I  think 
they  would,  and  am  sure  they  would  eat 
the  ears  if  blown  down.  Here,  however, 
it  is  the  custom  to  put  in  lambs  not  large 
enough  to  reach  the  ears.  They  eat  the 
green  stuff  generally,  but,  do  not  molest 
the  stalks,  keeping  to  the  leaves,  grass, 
weeds,  etc.  j.  s. 

Yalesburgh,  Ill. 

Starting  Another  Herd. — The  first 
report  from  Ellerslie  since  the  burning 
of  the  great  barn  last  June  comes  in  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  Cottrell,  the 
superintendent :  “  With  the  exception  of 
the  henhouses  we  are  not  far  enough 
along  with  the  work  1o  make  a  report. 
We  are  pushing  the  work  on  the  barn, 
brooder  house,  shops,  etc.,  as  fast  as  150 
men  can  crowd  it.  Our  silos  were  finished 
September  15,  when  we  covered  them 
with  a  temporary  roof  and  commenced 
filling.  We  expect  to  have  the  cattle  in 
temporary  stalls  in  the  new  barn  in 
about  two  weeks.  We  have  70  head  left, 
and  have  just  bought  Mr.  Francis  Shaw’s 
prize  bull  Deputy  to  head  the  herd.  We 
have  just  completed  six  henhouses,  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Seely,  that  are  especially 
intended  for  winter  laying.  For  cheap¬ 
ness,  convenience  and  general  practic¬ 
ability  I  think  they  are  the  best  that  I 
have  seen.  Each  will  accommodate  100 
hens.  We  have  the  six  filled  with  White 
Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  The  buildings  are 
spread  out  over  a  10-acre  lot  and  when 
the  600  pure  white  fowls  are  out  on  the 
grass  it  makes  a  very  pretty  sight. 


“MILKING  TIMET 

HOW  MANY  MINUTES  PER  COW  ? 

One  of  our  subscribers  sends  us  the  following  ques- 
tlo r  s.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  facts 
from  your  own  experience?  “  How  many  cows  does 
one  man  milk  at  a  time  and  how  long  is  he  engaged 
In  milking  them?  I  heard  of  a  man  who  said  he 
could  milk  a  cow  In  three  minutes  and  keep  on  milk¬ 
ing  until  he  had  mlUed  15  cows.”  What  time  do  you 
generally  allow  for  milking?  Will  you  also  tell  us 
how  many  cows  one  man  can  well  care  for  as  you 
have  things  arranged? 

Milk  15  and  Care  for  30. 

In  our  barn  one  man  is  required  to 
milk  15  cows  and  feed  and  care  for  30 
head  of  cattle.  Milking  takes  from  1  to 
1%  hour  depending  on  the  man  and  the 
cows.  All  our  cattle  —young  and  old — 
are  thoroughly  groomed  every  day  and 
we  find  30  head  about  all  a  man  wants 
to  properly  care  for  regularly. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL. 

The  Cow  Regulates  It. 

Men  differ  greatly  in  the  number  of 
cow3  they  can  milk  at  one  time.  A  good 
milker  will  mi'k  12  cows  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  for  months,  stud  some  do  more  than 
this.  I  have  for  six  months  at  a  time, 
twice  a  day,  milked  16  cows,  and  have 
one  defective  hand  at  that.  The  man 
who  milks  with  me  twice  a  day  will 
easily  milk  12  cows  per  hour  in  the  best 
of  the  season,  and  at  this  time  of  year 
will  do  even  better.  It  is  not  a  great  task 
to  milk  a  cow  in  three  minutes,  if  she 
does  not  give  too  much  milk.  Some  of  my 
best  cows  would  tax  a  man  to  milk  in  five 
minutes,  and  others  it  would  only  be  fun 
to  milk  in  three  and  four.  Cows  differ 
greatly  in  their  part  of  the  process  of 
milking.  I  have  some  that,  as  soon  as 
milking  is  commenced,  seem  to  force  the 
milk  into  the  lower  reservoirs  of  the 
udder,  and  it  is  the  easiest  of  work  to 
milk  them  quickly  and  well ;  and  when 
the  milk  stops  flowing,  the  job  is  done, 
and  no  stripping.  Others  give  down 
their  milk  more  slowly,  and  the  last  of 
it  must  be  “  gathered  ”  by  reaching  well 
up  on  the  udder  with  a  grasping  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hands,  and  the  milk  never 
seems  quite  through  “  making.  ”  Some 
cows  cause  delay  in  milking  by  uneasi¬ 
ness,  hitching  here  and  there,  and  now 
and  then  a  good  symptom  of  a  kick. 


Others  by  their  actions  imply  that  milk¬ 
ing — to  them — is  a  pleasure,  and  such  are 
milked  very  quickly. 

We  have  no  set  time  for  milking  a  cow 
other  than  regularity  as  to  when  the 
milking  of  the  dairy  shall  be  commenced, 
morning  and  night.  Each  one  has  his 
own  cows  and  milks  them,  and  in  order. 
“  Old  Indiana  ”  is  the  first  cow  milked  in 
one  stable,  and  “Old  Beauty”  in  the 
other,  and,  as  each  cow  always  stands  in 
her  own  place,  there  is  no  variation  in 
the  order  of  milking.  This  morning,  by 
accident,  “  Beauty  ”  was  tied  in  the  stall 
of  a  cow  not  now  in  milk,  and  with  the 
result  that  I  could  get  no  milk  from  her 
until  put  into  her  own  “  pew.”  As  soon 
as  this  was  done,  she  gave  me  her  milk 
as  readily  as  ever.  This  is  given  to  show 
that  little  things  will  often  delay  the 
time  necessary  to  milk  a  cow. 

As  I  have  things  arranged,  my  present 
help,  a  skillful  milker,  does  not  object 
to  milkiDg  15  cows  from  fall  to  summer. 
Of  course,  where  cows  are  tied  as  are 
mine,  with  water  in  the  mangers,  silos 
at  one  end  of  the  stables  and  hay  and 
grain  at  the  other,  and  floors  io  con¬ 
structed  that  cows  do  not  get  filthy,  and 
need  as  much  time  spent  in  brushing  and 
wiping  them  before  milking  as  it  takes 
to  milk  afterwards,  milking  15  cows  is 
not  an  excessive  demand  upon  a  good 
milker.  Cows,  however  good  they  may 
be,  do  not  all  come  in  the  same  month, 
so  all  are  not  pailful  cows  at  the  same 
time.  Of  the  15  cows,  part  of  them  will 
he  *•  strippers,”  and  others  shrinking 
away  from  their  best  messes,  and  it  will 
be  far  from  a  pailful  from  each  cow  that 
the  milker  will  be  called  upon  to  “pail” 
at  each  milking.  joiin  gould. 

Women  the  Best  Milkers. 

One  man  milks  from  8  to  10  and  is  from 
60  to  80  minutes  in  doing  it.  I  have  no 
stated  time,  but  taking  cows  as  they 
average,  cows  should  be  milked  in  five 
minutes  each  to  have  them  do  their  best, 
which  I  consider  good  milking.  I  have 
employed  milkers,  both  men  and  women 
that  would  milk  12  cows  apiece  in  an 
hour  and  do  it  every  day  in  the  year, 
but  I  find  that  such  are  exceptional 
cases.  I  also  find  by  experience  that 
women  make  the  best  milkers  ;  they  are 
more  quiet  in  performing  the  work  and 
consequently  the  whole  dairy  does  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  good 
milkers  in  every  respect  than  to  get 
good  help  to  perform  any  other  work  on 
the  farm.  One  man  will  care  for  40 
cows,  with  the  exception  of  milking,  and 
would  have  plenty  of  time  to  milk  his  12 
cows  if  he  did  the  milking  in  the  time  it 
should  be  done  to  have  the  cows  do  well 
and  keep  up  a  long  flow  of  milk 

Liberty,  N.  Y.  b.  w.  g. 

Three  Milkers  for  33  Cows. 

With  me  each  man  milks  from  8  to  15 
cows,  milking  about  eight  per  hour. 
There  are  cows  and  cows,  both  for  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  and  ease  in  milking.  He  is 
an  extra  milker  who  will  milk  15  good 
cows  clean  in  45  minutes,  day  after  day. 

I  have  33  cows  and  three  milkers;  it 
takes  just  about  two  hours  for  them  to 
milk  and  cool  the  milk  from  these  cows. 
This  is  the  time  I  usually  allow.  One 
man  can  care  for  about  20  head,  as  I 
take  care  of  them — cutting  and  mixing 
the  feed  (hay,  stalks  and  grain),  carting 
manure  directly  to  the  field  and  spread¬ 
ing  it  daily,  feeding  the  ensilage,  wash¬ 
ing  the  milk  pails,  cans,  cooler,  etc.,  but 
having  another  milker  to  help  milk. 

Davis,  N.  J.  wm.  bishop. 

Had  to  Do  Double  Duty. 

A  man  who  can  milk  a  cow  in  three 
minutes  and  keep  it  up,  taking  them  as 
they  come,  hard  and  easy  milkers,  is 
certainly  a  phenomenal  milker.  If  I 
milk  12  cows — not  pick  them — in  an  hour, 

I  am  satisfied,  and  but  very  few  milkers 
will  do  better.  A  few  days  ago  a  re¬ 
liable  neighbor  assured  me  that  his  wife, 
milks  10  easy  cows  in  30  minutes,  twice 
a  day  He  claimed  to  he  a  fast  milker, 
but  said  that  ’twas  no  use  ;  he  could’nt 


keep  up  with  her.  From  12  to  15  is  as 
many  as  one  milker  ought  to  milk,  ex¬ 
cept  on  special  occasions,  when  the 
dairyman  is  short  handed.  Last  fall, 
when  my  milkers  were  sick,  I  was 
obliged  to  milk  26  cows  twice  a  day  for 
a  time.  It  took  me  a  little  over  two 
hours.  I  don’t  care  to  repeat  the  ex¬ 
perience,  for  it’s  entirely  too  many. 
With  convenient  stables,  one  man  can 
take  care  of  50  to  75  tows  during  the 
winter  months  ;  but  it  depends  on  how 
much  eare  he  gives  each  cow. 

Johnsons,  N.  Y.  m,  h.  c.  g. 

Takes  Longer  to  Weigh  Milk. 

One  man  milks  nine  cows  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  night  and  morning.  It  takes 
him  from  50  to  00  minutes  to  milk  that 
number,  weigh  the  milk  from  each  one 
and  record  it  on  a  sheet  and  take  samples 
for  testing  four  times  a  week.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  milk  a  cow  in  three 
minutes  if  she  is  very  easy  to  milk,  and 
especially  if  she  does  not  give  much.  No 
doubt  he  could  milk  15  such  in  the  time 
stated.  There  is  just  as  much  difference 
in  the  time  required  to  milk  cows  as 
there  is  difference  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  given  by  cows.  Some 
are  very  much  easier  than  others  to  milk. 
Taking  cows  as  you  find  them  a  person 
will  do  very  well  who  milks  10  cows  an 
hour.  If  a  man  were  doing  nothing  but 
attending  to  cows — no  calves  or  hogs  to 
feed,  which  we  require  our  man  to  do — 
he  could  well  take  eare  of  from  25  to  30 
cows  with  assistance  to  milk.  At  the 
present  time  one  man  attends  to  21  cows, 
10  calves,  11  hogs  and  one  horse,  with 
assistance  to  milk  and  occasional  help  in 
tidying  up  stables,  etc.  H.  H.  dean. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

One  Man  to  15  Cows. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent’s  ques¬ 
tions,  I  will  s^y  that  I  think  15  cows 
enough  for  one  man  to  milk,  and  he 
should  be  able  to  milk  them  in  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  a  good  milker  can 
milk  them  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
or  three  minutes  to  a  cow.  T  am  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  man  when  he  thoroughly 
cares  for  15  cows,  including  milking 
utensils,  etc.  t.  b  darker. 

North  Carolina. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

»r  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  stze 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unhqualeo  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  oomblne  more  quallfcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  amd  of  the  Unost  strains 
on  Gneznser  or  In  Amerloa— Conans,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Stahetllte,  sou  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  bn  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
glvwx.  8.  P.  TAJdJBK  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslth,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MARCBLLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th  .t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  ut  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Gko.  E.  Brbck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


SSFRI^TFHFIl  Oxford  Down  Buck  Lambs,  year- 
OkUlw  *  tfltl#  lings,  and  a  few  Ewes  for  sale. 

8.  S.  STREETER,  Westbury  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Percheron  Mares  for  Sale. 

8evernl  line  Registered  Mares  and  Mare  Colts, 
weanlings  to  three  years;  also  grades  all  ages. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  wants.  J.  M.  HAM,  Lyn- 
feld  Farm,  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  NOW  READY. 

Thoroughbred  Cheshire  Swine,  Jersey  Bull  Calf, 
Langsban  Fowls  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Our  stock  Is 
A  No.  1.  Write  to 

O.  II.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Why  pay  high  expressage  ?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  blood  near  home.  The 
“  Wills  wood  Herd  ”  will  have  about  100  pigs 
to  select  from.  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


The  Lungs  are  Strained  and  Racked  by  a 
persistent  Cough,  the  general  strength  wasted,  and 
an  incurable  complaint  often  established  thereby. 
Dr.  D  Jayne's  Expectorant  Is  an  effective  remedy 
for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  exerts  a  beneficial  effect 
oa  the  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  organs.— A  dp. 


WANTED. 

A  buyer  for  ths  eggs  from  THE  ELECTRIC 
POULTRY  YARDS.  Six  hundred  hens.  Every  egg 
guaranteed,  gathered  same  day  it  Is  laid,  and  shipped 
as  soon  as  crate  Is  lillea,  or  ofiener,  if  desired.  Can 
ship  crate  every  three  or  four  days  now.  Will  oe 
prepared  to  ship  every  24  hours  before  the  season  is 
out.  Satisfactory  reference  required. 

O.  W.  MAPES,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  300  head 
on  hand.  Special  inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  ciroulais.  This  herd  will  he  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oot  14.  See  It  sure. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring-  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 
The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c 


The  most  profitable  of  all 
*  Lillll  W  UUAii  poultry.  Stock  won  first 
and  sec-'nd  prizes  at  the  “  Great  Mount  Hollv  Show  ” 
this  fall.  Always  won  where  shown.  Hundreds  for 
sale  at  90  cents  each  and  upwards.  Monev  returned 
If  notsatlsfactorv.  BROOKSIDE  1’OUL  IRY  FARM 
J.  E.  Stevenson,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574 ,  Cardington,  0. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  EARN 

B.  P,  ROCF  8  aad  8.  C.  BROWN  LEG 
HORNS  a  spec  alty.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MA  HL<  'N  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa 


POULTRYMEII 


Get  circulars  and 
valuable  testimoni¬ 
als  of  the  best 
G  R  E E  N  BONE 
CUTTER  on  the 
market.  It’s  cheap,  durable,  practical  and  war¬ 
ranted.  WEBSTER  &  HASNU'M,  Cazeuovla,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  green  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  and 
gristle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
refunded. 

Illus.  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying-  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
inological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years' 
experience  as  an  orchardtst.  His  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  Involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

“In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  8trong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  Held 
and  this  book  is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan  in 
Gardener’s  Monthly. 

"The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know  .’’—Boston  Transcript. 

“  Tne  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enough  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.”— Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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The  letter  B  Is  like  some  men 
We  very  often  see, 

Because,  although  It  Is  In  debt, 

It  hadn’t  ought  to  be. 

—Detroit  Free  Frees. 

Tom  :  “  Your  best  girl’s  father  is  a 
bank  cashier,  isn’t  he?”  Dick:  “Yes. 
Her  small  brother  is  a  teller.”— Truth. 

“Jones  is  a  great  talker — an’  never 
gets  tired.”  “  Don’t  tell  him  that;  he’ll 
run  for  Congress,  sure.” — Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Not  :  “  What  makes  Grimes  shaped  so 
like  a  corkscrew?”  Dot:  “His  wife’s 
constant  twisting  him  around  her  little 
finger.” — Vogue. 

Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois,  says 
that  we  only  have  about  50  Anarchists  in 
America.  Can  he  furnish  the  names  of 
the  other  49  ? — New  York  Advertiser. 

She:  “George,  father  has  failed.” 
He  :  “  That’s  just  like  him  !  I  told  you 
all  along,  daring,  that  he  was  going  to 
do  all  he  could  to  keep  us  from  marry¬ 
ing.”—  Life. 

Briggs  :  “  Do  you  always  call  on  Miss 
Twilling  in  the  same  suit?”  Griggs: 
“Yes;  I  want  to  show  her  father  I  am 
economical.”  Briggs:  “  I  guess  you  have 
succeeded.  He  told  me  the  other  day 
you  were  the  meanest  man  he  ever  saw.” 
— Clothier  and  Furnisher. 

Birdie  McGinnis:  “I  hear  that  the 
young  gentleman  to  whom  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  is  10  years  younger  than  you.” 
Miss  Elderly:  “Yes,  he  is  10  years 
younger  than  I  am.  1  suppose  you  think 
I  should  have  refused  him,  but  that’s  all 
you  know  about  it.  The  right  time  to 
marry  men  is  before  they  are  old  enough 
to  know  any  better.” — Texas  Siftings. 

“What  do  you  call  that  there  thing 
you  rid  up  here  on  ?  ”  asked  a  farmer 
of  the  youth  who  had  stopped  to  get  a 
drink  of  water  at  the  well.  “  It’s  a  bi¬ 
cycle.”  “  Seems  to  me,”  said  the  old 
man,  “that  I’d  druther  have  a  wheel- 
barrer.  Wheelbarrer’s  something  you 
can  sit  down  in  and  rest  when  you  get 
tired  of  pushing  the  thing.”— Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal. 

Little  Eoger  had  gone  into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  first  time  and  his  grandfather 
had  taken  him  out  to  see  the  colt 
‘  There,  Roger,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
“did  you  ever  see  such  a  little  horse  as 
that?”  Roger  never  had,  and  his  eyes 
shone,  but  there  was  one  drawback. 
“  What’s  the  matter  with  him,  grandpa?” 
he  said.  “He  hasn’t  any  rockers!”— 
Youth's  Companion. 


NEW 


ORGAN. 

Parlor  Organ  Galaxy.  Vol.i. 

Bv  W.  F.  8UDD3.  A  fine  col¬ 
lection  (vocal  and  Instrume”- 
tal)  for  the  reed  organ,  coming 
within  the  ability  of  youDg  per¬ 
formers.  Price,  paper,  50c.; 
boards,  75c. 

Parlor  Organ  Galaxy.  Vol  2. 

By  N.  F.  8UDDS.  Recently 
Issued.  Price  same  as  Vol.  1. 

Whitney’s  Organ  Album. 

Compiled  by  H  B. WHITNEY, 
Organist.  Church  of  the  Ad¬ 
vent,  Boston. 

A  new  collection  for  pipe  or¬ 
gan.  For  teachers  and  for 
organists  generally;  carefully 
edited  with  registration  and 
pedaling.  Every  piece  In  the 
book  can  be  played  on  a  second 
or  third  manual  organ.  Price, 
boards,  #2;  cloth,  #2  50. 

Selected  Gems  of  Modern  Favorites. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  MACY.  A  better  grade  of  organ 
pieces,  for  young  organists.  Especially  desirable  for 
those  Intending  to  take  positions  In  churches. 
Boards,  #1.50. 

Barnett’s  Selections  and  Organ  Voluntaries. 

125  pages:  nearly  250  approved  selections;  elegant, 
tasteful  and  appropriate  music.  #1  50. 

Organ  at  [Church  and  in  Concert. 

Compiled  and  arrant ed  by  J.  W.  Simpson.  The 
pieces  are  of  sulHclent  variety  to  satlsly  exacting 
organists.  No  liner  collection  of  organ  pieces  has 
been  published  for  years.  #2. 

Any  book  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co..  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co..  Pblla. 


STAR  CFG NDEii! 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 
12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
(Train,  fine  or  coarse. 

STAIt  MFG.  CO., 
New  Lexington, Ohio. 


TPT  POSITIVELY  FPFF 

SapMc  Our  New  ORGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
ripwlL.  Colored  Portraits,  Special  Offers,  and 
BtAftrVT  full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

SI&SHi  and  pKSM. 

InllMSSs  Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 

I Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 

Organs  #27.50.  Pianos  #175.00. 
He' Write  to-day  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK.'e  S 

PHPNIQU  £  rn  WASHINGTON. NEW  jersey. 

LUnniOn  Ot  UU.  K.tabiUhed  27  Tears. 


ri  rpi  T  rinil  and  Beautiful  Residence;  40 
LLLuQ  I  rflnm  miles  out;  425  acres  best  soil 
on  earth;  1,500  fruit  trees;  20-roomed  house  and  one 
for  help;  numerous  outbuildings;  cost  more  than 
price  of  farm;  location  extremely  healthy  and  pleas¬ 
ant;  must  be  sold;  will  sacrifice. 

GEO.  W.  DOANE  &  CO.,  200  Broadway  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  Success  Jr.  Potato  D1  ger;  new  this  fall;  In 
good  order.  Sold  because  I  am  leaving  the  farm. 

L.  A.  PETERS,  Greendale,  Mass. 

For  FALL  SEED  IN  C 

all  kinds  of  — _  The  NEW 

Cutaway 

GRASS  SEED  n  HARROW 

Seud  for  special  descriptive-  B  ^flis  I  N  DISPENSABLE 
Circular  to 


NATURE’S  OWE  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  M  ■  I  Wm  0% 

UNLEACHED  BoB  H 

HARDWOOD  E  1  SkR 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  8end  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Bow.  Boston,  Mass. 


Tie  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 

in  the 
WORLD  I 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  lSCliffSt.,  New  York  City. 


Pijsrettattcmtsf 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  rural. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,**  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLE  SALK  FItICES,I>elivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  5  1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NGEKSOLL,  £46  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

.ADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

.vn _ _ (Vof  t.VlA  K  FHt  fit 


The/ BLACK  Calla. 


A  magnificent  and  remarkable  Calla  from  the  Holy- 
Land.  It  produces  toward  spring  one  large  flower, 
14  to  18  inches  long  and  4  inches  broad,  of  a  rich  black 
purple  color  and  green  underneath.  The  spathe  rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  about  10  inches  long, 
velvet-like  and  quite  black.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
of  a  rich  green  color,  and  resemble  those  of  the  well- 
known  white  Calla.  The  plant  makes  a  most  stately 
and  elegant  appearance,  and  is  easily  grown  in  pots  in 
the  window  or  conservatory.  (See  cut. ) 

PRICE  :  Dry  Bulbs,  as  collected,  25c.  each ; 
$2.50  per  doz.  Cultivated  and  selected  bulbs, 
50c.  each;  $5.00  per  doz.  Free  by  mail. 


Send  for  “  OUR  NEW  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  ”  of 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds  for  Fall  planting ;  mailed 
free  on  application. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Go.35  n 3”tst" 


YORK. 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 

8SSK  C”:! 

Watches  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi- 
nms  iriven  to  C  lub  Aircnts* 
Ci«o(f  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Yesey  St ,  N.  Y. 


fk I  CAD  PDIT  FOR  POULTRY.  Also  all 
LfLLAri  Uni  I  kinds  of  supplies.  B.  P. 
Rock  EGGS  and  Fowls.  Write  for  prices. 

W  A.  KENNEN,  Lock  Box  267,  Franklin,  Pa. 


THE  ROSS  . 

Ensilage  Cutters,  ft 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding  ^ 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 

Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines.  ^ 


New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

“The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO., 

^Bri.ultura’  riepartment  Anne’i,  E.  E.  6-88.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


FRUIT  FA«M  FOR  'ILE-^.VSrCSl 

jrow  together;  60  acres  planted  Price,  13,500.  Address 
J.  A.  McKE  £  &  CO  ,  Kingsville,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ky. 

Japan  Plum  Trees. 

OGON,  ABUNDANCE.  BURBANK,  SATSUMA, 
and  a  general  assortment  of  European  plums.  Send 
for  my  Guide  to  Plum  Culture  and  price  list. 

HENRY  LUTTS,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAnOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKER8,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y» 


F  T-  U "  1 


Elasticity 

Having  proved  Indispensable  In  a  good  wire  fence 
our  competitors  are  drawing  on  their  imagination 
for  a  supply.  We  have  a  simple  test,  which  will 
prove  that  ours  has  more  than  all  others  combined. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER  is  warranted  water- 
Iproof,  and  will  keep  you  dry  In  the  hardest  storm.  The 
iie-w  POMMEL  SLR  KElt  Is  a  perfect  riding  coat,  and 
co’ ers  the  entire  sad41c.  Bewareof  imitations.  Don't 
bu  a  coat  if  the  “  Fish  Brand”  is  not  on  it.  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  free,  A.  J  TOWER,  Boston,  Mass 


AMES 

Vegetable  Cutter. 

PERFECT  CUTTER 

AND  SL1CER. 
No  Clogging. 

Knives  Readliy  Sharpened. 

AMES  PLOW  CO., 

Boston  and  New  York. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Large  stock,  all  varieties;  extra  strong.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

CROWING  PEACHES 

In  Georgia  on  the  co-operation— with  the  land-owner 
—plan.  Write  for  particulars,  giving  guaranteed 
cost.  T.  O.  SKELlIE,  Macon,  Ga. 


UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 

First-prize  Lelceste  and  Delaine  Merino  8haep 
for  8ale.  Rams  at  lees  than  one  half  their  value; 
$5  each  If  taken  at  once.  I  have  attended  four  fairs 
this  fall,  and  have  received  $161  In  prizes. 

W.  S.  MOORE.  Proprietor,  MT.  UPTON,  N.  Y. 
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tions  are  just  right  for  them.  They  never  could  do  it 
in  a  hard,  cold  and  soggy  soil,  and  thus  we  see  the 
need  of  doing  all  we  can  to  prepare  a  light,  porous 
and  warm  surface  soil.  Then  take  the  pictures  show¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  roots  across  the  rows — see  what 
you  do  when  you  put  the  plow  down  deep  into  the 
corn-plant’s  big  roots  !  Figure  232  was  taken  when 
the  corn  was  about  three  feet  high — about  the  last 
cultivation.  You  see  that  the  roots  occupy  the  entire 
soil  down  to  a  depth  of  two  feet.  This  picture  shows 
only  the  main  or  trunk  roots.  Branching  out  in  all 
directions  from  them  are  slender  rootlets  from  two 


THE  ROOT  OF  THE  MATTER 


with  the  leaders  within  four  inches  of  the  surface. 
As  Professor  King  says:  “Nothing  could  illustrate 
more  forcibly  than  these  samples,  how  deeply  and 
how  broadly  this  great  American  food  plant  is  able  to 
send  its  roots  foraging  through  the  soil.”  Just  think 
what  the  effect  is  when  you  go  slashing  between  the 
rows  with  your  deep  running  cultivator  or  plow.  You 
do  not  help  the  root  growth  at  all  because  the  roots 
easily  penetrate  the  soil  far  below  your  cultivating 
and  plowing.  You  simply  smash  up  and  tear  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  plant.  You  find  fault  with  the  cow 
when  she  bites  off  the  top  of  a  corn  plant,  but 
you  glorify  yourself  when  you  slash  off 
_ _ _ ,  its  roots. 


THE  FARMERS’  UNDERGROUND  FRIENDS. 

The  Feet  of  the  Corn  Plant. 

In  growing  a  crop  of  corn,  most  of  us  consider  only 
the  part  that  grows  above  ground,  viz.,  the  stalk  and 
grain.  These  are  the  parts  that  we  use — the  only 
portions  that  can  be  said  to  have  any  direct  money 
value.  We  cannot  eat  or  sell  the  roots  of  the  corn 
plant,  and,  therefore,  we  give  them  less  attention 
than  they  deserve.  It  is  true  that  in  cultivating  corn 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  old-time  plow  cuts 
and  hacks  off  the  roots  that  are  needed  to 

nourish  the  plant,  but  who  can  properly  _ 

estimate  the  amount  of  damage  actually 
done  by  such  butchery  ?  From  one  point 
of  view  the  stalk  and  ear  of  corn  are  the 
only  portions  that  have  practical  value, 
and  yet  the  unsalable  roots  are  of  far 
greater  importance.  Without  them  tbe 
plant  could  not  possibly  live.  They  not  only 
enable  the  plant  to  stand  up  straight,  but 
they  do  the  preliminary  work  of  preparing 
the  plant’s  dinner.  Just  as  a  study  of  the 
human  stomach  is  necessary  in  order  to 
cure  the  ills  of  dyspepsia,  so  a  study  of 
corn  roots  is  needed  to  understand  just  how 
that  plant  lives  and  thrive^. 

Prof.  F.  H.  King,  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  has  been  conducting 
some  remarkable  experiments  in  regard  to  & 

the  roots  of  the  plants  and  the  amount  of 
water  needed  to  produce  a  good  crop.  This 
week  we  give  the  pictures  to  show  the  roots  mm 

of  corn;  later  we  hope  to  give  others,  show-  mW  ( 

ing  the  root  growth  of  other  farm  crops.  fKfc 

These  pictures  are  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Wisconsin  Station,  and  are  well  worth  ¥■> 

preserving. 

In  order  to  show  this  root  growth,  it  was 
necessary  to  invent  an  arrangement  for 
getting  at  the  masses  of  roots  without 
breaking  any  of  them  off.  For  example, 
the  pictures  shown  at  Figures  232  and  233 
represent  the  entire  growth  between  two 
rows,  3%  feet  apart.  To  get  this  out  whole, 
a  trench  was  dug  across  the  rows  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  root 
growth.  This  left  a  block  of  soil  one 
foot  thick  and  the  width  of  the  rows. 

This  block  was  inclosed  in  wire  netting, 
after  which  the  soil  inclosing  the  roots 
was  carefully  washed  out  by  a  force  pump, 
which,  of  course,  left  the  roots  just  as 
they  were  in  the  soil.  To  obtain  the  speci¬ 
mens  shown  at  Figures  230  and  231,  the  - 

corn  was  planted  in  “cages,”  which  could 
be  pulled  up  at  will,  and  have  the  soil 
washed  from  the  roots  as  in  the  other  ex¬ 
periment.  To  obtain  the  specimen  shown 
at  Figure  229,  the  corn  was  grown  in  a 
large  cylinder,  so  that  all  the  roots  were  f 
secured — the  soil  being  washed  out  as  before. 

While  this  gives  the  exact  amount  of  root  growth,  of 
course  it  is  not  spread  out  as  in  field  culture. 


Our  Underground  Friends  : 

Total  Root  Growth  of  Four  Stalks  of  Corn.  Fig.  229 


to  six  inches  long,  reaching  to  the  very  surface  of  the 
ground  and  into  every  possible  part  of  the  upper  soil. 
These  rootlets  are  the  feeding  organs  of  the  plants, 
and  if  they  are  destroyed,  new  ones  must  be  thrown 
out  by  the  roots  before  the  plant  can  thrive.  Figure 
233  shows  the  roots  just  as  the  corn  is  going  into  full 
tassel.  Now  the  whole  upper  three  feet  of  soil  is 
filled,  and  in  the  center  of  the  row  the  leaders  or  main 
roots  are  nearer  the  surface.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
smaller  rootlets  fill  out  all  the  spaces  between  the 
larger  roots.  At  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  crop, 
another  sample  (not  shown  here)  was  taken.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  roots  filled  a  space  four  feet  deep, 


What  the  Roots  Teach  Us. 

A  lesson  that  any  one  may  read  on  the  run  Take 
those  baby  roots  in  Figures  230  and  231.  In  18  days 
after  the  seed  was  put  into  the  soil,  the  roots  were  12 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  had  spread  laterally  to 
a  distance  of  18  inches.  In  27  days  after  planting  the 
roots  had  sunk  to  18  inches,  and  had  reached  24  inches 
from  the  hill,  with  tips  within  two  to  four  inches  of 
the  surface.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  baby  roots 
cannot  make  this  rapid  growth  unless  the  soil  condi- 
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soil.  Both  of  these  matters  have  been  considered  by 
Professor  King,  and  we  shall  refer  to  them  in  another 
article,  also  showing  the  root  growth  of  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  clover,  etc.  The  whole  thing  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  we  shall  all  know  our  business  better  for  an 
introduction  to  our  underground  friends. 


have  the  run  of  the  green  fields  instead  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  or  a  foul  henyard,  as  most  hens  have.” 

1  said,  “that  is  worth  trying;  I  will  try  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  week.” 

Stolen  Nests ;  a  Change  in  Feed. 

“  How  is  that  flock  doing  now  whose  record  we  were 
examining  a  while  ago?” 

“  They  laid  456  eggs  in  August,  and  359  in  September, 
making  4,547  for  the  10  months  since  December  1.  I 
could  count  only  36  hens  a  few  days  ago,  and  supposed 
another  had  died.  There  is  an  acre  of  asparagus  just 
over  the  fence  from  their  house,  and  while  we  were 
cutting  it  over  yesterday  in  order  to  clean  it  up  for 


Roots  18  Days  After  Planting.  Fig.  230. 

next  season,  we  found  her  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
patch  sitting  on  15  eggs.” 

“  Why  !  you  will  have  broilers  for  Christmas  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  we  destroyed  the  eggs  and  ordered  her 
back  to  work.” 

“Don’t  you  have  lots  of  trouble  with  hens  which 
steal  their  nests  outside  ?  ” 

“  Very  little.  A  few  of  them  laid  outside  during 
the  hot  weather,  but  I  don’t  know  of  a  nest  outside 
the  buildings  now  except  the  one  we  found  in  the  as¬ 
paragus.  Some  of  my  young  pullets  are  inclined  to 
roost  in  the  trees  lately.  There  are  several  chestnut 
and  oak  trees  in  the  pasture  field  by  those  farthest 
buildings.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  ” 

“  That  is  easy  to  manage.  I  shall  trim  off  the  lower 
limbs  if  they  get  too  troublesome.” 

“You  see  that  large  sugar  maple  that  overhangs 
building  No.  5.  Some  of  those  hens  tried  roosting  in 
it  last  spring.  We  trimmed  off  the  lower  limbs  as  you 
see  about  12  or  15  feet  up  from  the  ground,  and  have 
had  no  further  trouble.” 

“How  is  this?”  said  the  Deacon  as  he  raised  the 


milk  instead  of  water  about  the  same  time  I  changed 
from  corn  to  wheat,  but  the  excellent  record  my  hens 
made  during  the  month  of  Saptember  may  be  attrib¬ 
utable  in  part  to  the  change.  Do  you  see  that  hen 
that  just  came  out  of  No.  2  ?  She  is  moulting  freely, 
but  her  comb  is  red,  and  she  is  cackling  for  dear  life  ; 
doubtless  she  has  just  laid  an  egg.  I  got  95  eggs  yes¬ 
terday  (October  5),  and  they  are  laying  remarkably 
well  for  the  time  of  year.  Perhaps  if  I  had  kept  up 
the  corn  ration  they  would  not  have  been  doing  so 
well.” 

Does  the  Manure  Pay  the  Interest  ? 

“I  see  your  barrels  of  manure  under  the  tables 
are  about  full.  What  do  you  do  with  it  when  they 
get  full  ?  ” 

“  At  present,  I  am  selling  it  at  the  tannery  in  town. 
They  offer  me  30  cents  per  bushel  for  all  I  can  make.” 
“  Can  you  afford  to  sell  it  at  that  price  ?  ” 

“  That  is  one  of  the  questions  I  have  not  fully  de¬ 
cided.  I  have  a  milk  route  in  town,  as  you  know, 
and  buy  a  good  deal  of  feed  and  hay  in  order  to  make 
enough  milk  to  supply  my  customers.  I  find  that 
milk  from  my  own  dairy  gives  better  satisfaction  than 
most  milk  that  I  can  buy.  In  this  way  I  make  large 
quantities  of  cow  manure,  and  don’t  really  need  the 
hen  manure  very  badly.  I  claimed  at  the  outset  of 
my  experiment  that  the  manure  from  the  hens  would 
pay  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  and  I  want  to 
see  how  nearly  I  was  right.” 

“  How  does  it  pan  out  at  30  cents  a  bushel  ?  ” 

“  Here  is  this  sugar  barrel  in  No.  4.  It  is  now  about 
full,  and  this  is  the  second  time  it  has  been  filled  since 
May  1,  making  nine  bushels  in  five  months,  or  $2  70; 
or  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  year.  The  cost  of  the  house  and 
40  hens  is  about  $65.”  “  Why,”  said  he,  “  that  is  pay¬ 

ing  more  than  six  per  cent.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  but  it  costs  something  to  gather  it.  You 
must  allow  for  the  labor  of  scraping  it  into  the  bar¬ 
rels  once  a  week  at  least,  in  hot  weather.  I  expect  it 
to  pay  interest  on  capital  invested  as  it  lies  on  the 
tables. 

“  That  can’t  be  much,”  said  he.  “  We  will  ask 
Jesse,”  as  my  17-year-old  son  came  along.  Jesse,  by 
the  way,  is  chief  assistant  of  the  hen  department,  and 
head  boss  when  I  am  away.  I  hope  to  see  him  manager- 
in-chief  one  of  these  days. 

“How  long  does  it  take,”  said  the  Deacon,  “to 
scrape  the  manure  from  these  tables  into  the  barrels?” 

“  That  depends,”  said  Jesse,  “upon  whether  I  want 
to  get  through  to  go  fishing  or  whether  father  wants 
me  to  dig  potatoes.  The  other  day  I  cleaned  up  the 
15  tables  in  half  an  hour.” 

I  have  seen  some  enthusiastic  poultrymen  who 
claimed  that  the  value  of  the  manure  would  pay  the 
cost  of  feed.  Here  is,  not  theory,  but  the  result  of 
actual  practice  and  actual  sales  for  cash.  I  never 
hear  or  read  of  such  enthusiasts  but  I  think  of  my 
father’s  family  physician.  He  was  of  the  old-fashioned 
type  and  believed  thoroughly  in  his  lancet  and  his  pill 
box.  I  was  a  boy  at  home  and  drawing  manure  one 
day  during  one  of  his  calls.  Duritg  the  conversation, 
as  the  doctor  leaned  on  the  barnyard  fence,  some  one 
remarked  that  the  farmer’s  manure  pile  was  his  best 
bank  account.  He  could  accomplish  wonders  as  long 
as  the  account  held  good. 

“  Jinks,”  said  he  ;  “  if  I  were  a  farmer  do  you  know 
what  I  would  do  ?”  Of  course  we  all  gave  it  up. 
“Why,”  said  he,  “I  would  feed  my  cows  on  physic 
every  day.”  _  o.  w.  males. 


MORE  ABOUT  POTATO  SCAB. 

THE  corrosive  sublimate  solution  will  cube  it. 

Little  Difference  to  be  Seen. 

I  tried  the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  for  potato 
scab,  soaking  uncut  potatoes  and  planting  in  sandy 
loam,  Timothy  sod.  About  half  the  ground  had  been 
manured  with  stable  manure,  the  remainder  receiving 
nothing.  No  potatoes  had  been  grown  on  the  same 
ground  for  many  years,  if  ever.  The  seed  was  slightly 
scabby,  some  were  left  untreated,  and  now  I  can  see 
no  difference  between  the  treated  and  untreated,  the 
manured  and  unmanured.  There  is  little  scab  to  be 
seen,  not  so  much  as  on  the  seed.  j.  h.  v. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Will  Soak  all  Seed  Next  Spring. 

I  soaked  the  seed  potatoes  1%  hour  in  a  solution  of 
two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  15  gallons  of 
water.  I  used  two  kerosene  barrels  set  up  on  a  box, 
with  faucets  to  draw  off  the  solution  in  pails.  While 
one  barrel  was  soaking  I  filled  the  other  with  seed 
and  then  drew  the  solution  out  of  the  first  barrel  and 
emptied  it  on  the  second  lot.  I  then  emptied  the 
soaked  potatoes  out  of  the  first  barrel  on  the  granary 
floor  and  they  were  soon  dry  enough  to  handle.  I 
soaked  my  seed  before  cutting.  There  is  no  scab  in 
the  field  crop,  although  the  seed  was  somewhat  scab¬ 
by.  I  had  some  scabby  potatoes  in  the  garden  where 
the  ground  was  manured.  There  were  some  scabby 
and  some  clean  potatoes  in  the  same  hills.  They 


“  HENS  BY  THE  ACRE.” 

another  round  with  the  deacon. 

Coal  Tar  on  the  Perches. 

The  Deacon  seems  very  much  interested  in  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Poultry  Yards.  I  have  a  call  from  him  every  few 
days.  He  seems  determined  to  investigate  the  matter 
fully  before  gratifying  Susan’s  desire  for  a  new  hen¬ 
house. 

“  Did  you  try  using  coal  tar  on  the  perches  to  kill 
those  lice  ?  ”  said  he  the  other  day. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  I  tried  it  over  a  month  ago.” 

“  Well,  what  effect  did  it  have  on  the  lice  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it  is  an  improvement  on  kerosene.  Come 
over  to  the  poultry  yards  and  we  will  investigate.  I 
painted  the  under-sides  of  the  perches  about  six  weeks 
ago.  After  a  week  or  10  days  I  found  a  few  patches 
of  lice  on  the  unpainted  sides,  so  I  went  at  them 
again.  This  time  I  thought  I  would  knock  them  out, 
so  I  painted  all  four  sides  at  once.  The  hens  soiled 
their  feet  and  feathers  a  little  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
some  of  the  egg  shells  had  a  few  black  marks,  but 
nothing  serious  occurred.”  In  the  first  house  visited, 
we  failed  to  find  a  louse,  but  in  the  next  one  the 
Deacon’s  sharp  eyes  were  rewarded. 

“  Here  the  little  varmints  are,”  said  he  !  Sure 
enough  :  on  one  of  the  poles  a  feather  had  stuck  fast 
just  before  the  tar  had  got  dry,  and  around  the  old 
feather  was  a  nice  patch  of  the  red  varmints.  We 
found  a  few  others,  but  considering  the  four  weeks 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  tar  was  applied,  we  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  success.  When  the  poles  were  perfectly 
smooth  and  black  no  lice  could  be  found.  On  account 
of  the  hens  roosting  on  them  before  they  were  well 
dried,  the  dirt  and  feathers  had  adhered  in  several 
places  making  a  good  hiding  place  for  the  lice. 

“  I  have  it,”  said  the  Deacon.  “  If  you  had  two  sets 
of  poles  and  should  carry  one  set  outside  and  apply 
the  tar  while  they  used  the  other  set,  you  could  have 
them  perfectly  smooth  and  black,  which  would  give 
the  little  pests  small  chance.” 

The  Deacon’s  idea  is  a  good  one.  I  believe  three  or 
four  coats  a  year  would  do  the  business.  If  the  tar 
could  be  mixed  with  something  to  make  it  thinner  it 
would  do  just  as  well  and  be  more  easily  applied.  I 
tried  thinning  it  with  kerosene,  but,  bless  you !  it 
wouldn’t  mix  any  more  than  oil  and  water.  So  I  car¬ 
ried  my  little  oil  stove  along  and  set  the  pail  over  it 
occasionally,  warming  it  up  till  thin  enough  to  apply 
easily. 

Looking  for  a  Fancy  Buyer. 

“How  many  old  hens  have  you  now?”  said  the 
Deacon. 

“  Well,  there  are  eight  flocks,  but  very  few  have  50 
hens  each  at  present.  The  last  count,  taken  about 
two  weeks  ago,  showed  288  all  told.” 

“  How  many  eggs  do  you  get  a  day  ?  ” 

“  From  80  to  110.  In  the  month  of  September  I  sold 
255  dozen,  which  brought  me  $73  95.” 

“  How  is  that  ?  ”  said  he.  “I  thought  you  only  got 
eight  cents  per  dozen  above  market  quotations,  and 
Susan  got  only  18  cents  at  the  store  most  of  last  month, 
while  $73.95  for  255  dozen  must  come  to  nigh  on  to  30 
cents.” 

“  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  shipping  to  a 
new  man  lately.  A  gentleman  from  Jersey  City  came 
up  here  and  offered  me  10  cents  per  dozen  above  the 
highest  quotations,  so  I  have  been  shipping  to  him 
lately.” 

“  Well,  I  vum  !'”  said  the  Deacon. 

As  we  were  returning  to  the  house  he  inquired : 

“  How  much  does  it  cost  to  feed  those  hens  a  month, 
do  you  suppose  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  suppose,  but  I  know  that  10  cents  a  day 
will  feed  40  hens,  making  the  cost  for  288  hens  about 
$22  for  a  month,  leaving  me  over  $50  for  labor  and 
profit.” 

The  next  time  he  came  over  he  said:  “  We  have 
been  talking  about  your  selling  eggs  at  10  cents  pre¬ 
mium,  and  Susan  says  that  she  has  heard  of  people 
getting  as  high  as  50  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs.” 

“  Oh,  that  is  nothing  ;  I  know  of  cases  where  new 
laid  eggs  have  sold  for  higher  prices  than  that.  I  Lave 
not  looked  for  a  fancy  market  for  my  eggs  yet.” 

The  Deacon  had  another  good  idea  ready  :  “I  have 
a  brother,”  said  he,  “  who  runs  a  store  in  the  city,  and 
he  has  great  faith  in  printer’s  ink  ;  says  nothing  pays 
better.  Now,  why  don’t  you  advertise  for  a  buyer  for 
your  eggs  ?  As  soon  as  those  300  pullets  get  ready  for 
business,  you  ought  to  get  a  crate  every  two  or  three 
days,  and  you  mi/ht  strike  some  of  those  fancy  buyers. 
Your  eggs  ought  to  be  of  the  finest  flavor,  as  you  are 
feeding  wheat,  oats  and  skim-milk,  while  the  hens 
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cover  of  the  barrel  and  brought  out  a  handful  of 
wheat.  “  I  thought  you  were  feeding  corn  ?  ” 

“  So  I  was  till  about  a  month  ago.  One  day  I  met 
Squire  Dill,  who  is  quite  a  fancier  and  keeps  a  flock  of 
Brown  Leghorns  in  town.  He  takes  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  too.  He  advised  me  so  strongly  to  change 
from  corn  to  wheat  that  I  am  trying  wheat  now.  We 
must  go  down  and  see  the  Squire’s  hens  some  day. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  some  points.’- 

“All  right,”  said  he;  “I  would  like  to  go,  but  I 
guess  the  Squire  will  be  more  likely  to  get  points 
from  you.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  I  don’t  know  it  all  by 
a  jugful-  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  or 
better  idea.  I  would  not  give  much  for  a  man  who  is 
too  old  to  learn.  Here  is  this  wheat  question  :  To  be 
sure  I  changed  to  mixing  the  morning  feed  with  skim- 
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were  scabby  when  in  contact  with  the  manure.  I 
think  that  it  paid  well,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
solution  destroyed  all  the  scab  on  the  seed,  but  will 
not  prevent  it  if  fresh  manure  is  appl:ed.  I  used  no 
manure  or  fertilizer  on  my  field  crop.  The  potatoes 
in  the  field  were  crown  in  soil  not  previously  in  pota¬ 
toes.  Those  grown  in  the  garden  were  worst  on  old 
potato  ground.  I  shall  soak  all  of  my  seed  next  spring. 

Supt.  Allen  Farm,  Minnesota,  geo.  w.  bilsborrow 

The  Scab  Is  Under  Control. 

I  treated  two  varieties,  the  Early  Rose  and  a  late 
potato.  No  potatoes  had  been  grown  on  the  ground 
where  these  were  planted  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
probably  for  a  much  longer  time.  One  bushel  of 
small  Early  Rose  potatoes  were  treated  as  directed 
without  cutting.  A  neighbor’s  crop,  from  the  same 
seed,  has  about  20  per  cent  of  scabby  potatoes,  a  few 
of  these  being  nearly  covered  with  the  scab,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  crop  would  not  be  called  ve\y  scabby.  The 
potatoes  raised  from  treated  seed  would  be  called  free 
from  scab  by  any  buyer,  and  at  first  sight  they  appear 
perfectly  free,  but  close  observation  shows  14  per 
cent  affected.  However,  none  of  the  affected  potatoes 


cut  to  one  and  two  eyes  and  planted  immediately. 
The  variety  was  the  Blue  Victor.  There  is  no  sign  of 
scab  on  the  new  crop,  but  the  potatoes  used  for  plant¬ 
ing  were  so  badly  scabbed  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  locate  the  eyes.  There  have  be°n  no  potatoes 
grown  on  this  ground  before.  There  is  more  or  less 
scab  in  other  parts  of  the  field  where  the  seed  was  not 
treated.  G.  n  paden. 


SOME  GARDEN  NOTES. 

A  Pretty  Zinnia  — I  wish  to  give  testimony  as  to 
the  merits  of  Henderson’s  Curled  and  Crested  Zinnias 
which  I  tried  this  year  ;  they  are  superb.  A  bed  of 
them  is  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Mine  was 
admired  all  summer.  The  petals  curl  in  a  very  curious 
way  indeed,  and  the  vivid  colors  and  tints  are  wonder¬ 
ful.  THE  WHITE  BIRCH. 

Good  Strawberries. — We  have  the  grandest  rows 
of  strawberry  plants — Sharpless,  Cumberland  and 
Bubach — I  think  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  They  were 
planted  last  season,  except  the  Cumberland,  on  an  old 
patch  turned  down  directly  after  picking  time,  vines, 
weeds  and  grass  making  a  mass  more,  almost,  than  the 


lemon  color,  and  some  of  the  Terra  Cotta  stylo  only 
mine  were  nearly  round.  Some  were  of  the  Acme 
style  in  color  and  shape.  Some  were  like  the  Pon- 
derosa.  Some  were  small,  both  red  and  yellow,  and 
some  of  the  Peach  variety.  All  were  interesting  to 
grow  as  novelties,  but  I  had  none  that  was  better  than 
some  of  the  old  kinds.  Brinton’s  Best  from  Johnson 
&  Stokes  is  a  splendid  tomato,  one  of  the  best ;  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  tried  the  Black  Lima,  but  do  not  like 
it  well  enough  to  plant  it  again  ;  there  are  many 
better  kinds.  I  tried  Ice  lettuce  from  Pitcher  & 
Manda,  and  Grand  Rapids.  I  like  Grand  Rapids  best. 
It  looks  just  as  icy  when  the  dew  is  on  it.  I  tried  the 
Faxon  squash,  and  think  well  of  it.  I  shall  plant 
more  of  it  next  season.  h.  r. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Tomato  Novelties — The  tomatoes  i  aised  from  the 
cross-bred  seed  received  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  were  all 
good  ones,  but  I  could  not  see  that  there  was  any 
variety  among  ihf  m  which  surpassed  our  standard 
sorts.  Two  vines  produced  yellow  tomatoes  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  smooth,  and  the  skin  separated  very  easily, 
making  them  much  easier  to  peel  than  the  red  sorts. 
For  all  that  I  know  this  maybe  a  characteristic  of  the 


Good  Chance  for  the  Corn  Butcher. 

Roots  as  They  Cross  the  Row  at  Last  Cultivation.  Fig.  232. 


Easy  to  do  Damage  Here. 

Roots  as  the  Corn  Comes  into  Tassel.  Fig.  233. 


has  enough  disease  to  cover  a  spot  as  large  as  a  dime. 
I  might  add  that  both  the  yield  and  the  potatoes  them¬ 
selves  are  small,  indicating  the  folly  of  planting  the 
wrong  variety.  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  great 
wastes  of  the  farm  is  in  planting  varieties  which  are 
not  the  most  profitable.  This  applies  not  only  to 
potatoes,  but  to  corn,  wheat  and  other  farm  crops. 
The  seed  of  the  late  potato  was  cut  and  then  treated 
as  directed.  They  were  then  kept  two  or  three  weeks 
before  being  planted  The  seed  was  entirely  free  from 
scab,  though  picked  from  potatoes  which  were  scabby. 
The  yield  is  satisfactory  and  the  potatoes  large,  clean 
and  entirely  free  from  scab.  My  experience  would  in¬ 
dicate  that,  with  clean  soil  and  clean  seed,  potatoes 
can  be  kept  free  from  scab,  while,  with  clean  soil  and 
scabby  potatoes,  the  scab  may  be  reduced  so  as  to  do 
no  practical  injury.  No  fertilizer  was  used. 

Iowa.  e.  b.  WATSON. 

A  Perfect  Success. 

Last  spring  I  tried  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution 
for  potato  scab  with  excellent  results.  Whole  pota¬ 
toes  were  used,  being  submerged  in  the  solution  one 
hour,  then  taken  out  and  dried  one  day.  They  were 


plow  could  manage.  They  were  kept  clean  until 
winter,  mulched  with  rotten  manure,  allowed  to  bear 
a  heavy  crop  this  season,  and  are  now  a  solid  row  18 
inches  wide,  and  free  from  weeds  ;  a  sight  to  make  the 
eyes  of  a  strawberry  grower  laugh.  w.  t.  s. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

The  Horticultural  Lima.— Our  seed  came  directly 
from  the  introducer,  and  so.  must  be  true.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  a  Lima,  but  a  variety  of  the  common 
pole  bean.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  proved  with  us, 
a  shy  bearer  with  nothing  to  recommend  it  over  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  older  kinds  of  pole  beans.  The  pods  are 
rather  tough,  and  the  bean,  when  ripe,  is  not  of  a 
desirable  color.  G.  w.  mccluer. 

All  Sorts. — Last  May  I  set  five  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries — Beder  Wood,  Bubach,  two  new  seedlings  from 
M.  Crawford,  one  the  Belle,  and  the  Timbrell.  All 
with  the  exception  of  the  Timbrell  have  made  a  good 
growth  of  vine.  Beder  Wood  and  Crawford’s  Belle 
are  very  strong  growers.  I  am  disappointed  with  the 
Timbrell  on  my  land  (which  is  a  light  soil) ;  its 
growth  is  weak.  I  set  about  35  plants  of  the  Rural 
Hybrid  tomatoes.  I  had  some  tomatoes  of  good  size 


yellow  tomato,  as  these  are  the  first  I  ever  raised.  To 
my  eyes,  probably  on  account  of  their  novelty,  they 
presented  a  striking  and  pleasing  picture  when  sliced 
for  the  table.  The  flavor,  when  eaten  raw,  was  stronger, 
and  not  so  pleasant  as  the  flavor  of  the  red  tomatoes. 

Iowa.  E.  B.  WATSON. 

Tomatoes  and  Other  Things. — I  received  The 
Rural  tomato  seed  about  May  1,  after  my  main  crop 
was  well  started.  I  raised  about  100  plants,  and  put 
them  out  about  June  1.  A  part  were  planted  in  too 
dry  a  place,  and  the  drought  was  too  much  for  them; 
45  were  planted  on  moister  soil  and  grew  finely. 
Most  of  them  were  of  fair  size,  some  large,  and  a  few 
extra  large,  showing  Ponderosa  blood.  As  to  earli¬ 
ness,  they  were  but  little  behind  the  others  planted 
six  weeks  earlier.  They  rotted  very  little,  while 
Table  Queen,  Ignotum  and  Stone  alongside  nearly  all 
rotted.  I  have  saved  seeds  from  the  most  promising 
and  expect  something  good,  if  they  do  as  well  next 
year  as  this.  One  is  an  improved  Mikado,  being  much 
smoother  than  that  variety  and  having  its  good  qual¬ 
ities.  There  are  a  large,  solid  purple,  and  a  similar 
red  ;  a  yellow  Peach  and  a  large  pink  Peach  ;  a  round 
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yellow,  and  a  similar  white.  The  most  curious  were 
five  plants  that  were  dwarfs  indeed  ;  not  nearly  so 
large  as  D  vsrf  Champion.  It  may  not  be  valuable, 
but  was  certainly  a  novelty.  I  have  tried  the  Ban¬ 
quet  muskmelon,  and  find  it  not  so  good  as  Emerald 
Gem  in  quality  and  but  a  little  larger.  I  have  tried 
the  Yosemite  wax  bean  two  years,  and  pronounce  it 
a  failure.  It  sets  very  few  pods  and  doesn’t  fill  well. 
Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn  doesn’t  come  up  to 
Shoepeg  in  quality,  but  it  is  somewhat  larger.  The 
dry  weather  may  have  lowered  the  quality,  j  H  v. 

BRAINS  IN  FARMING. 

A  GOOD  FARM  REVISITED. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Three  years  ago  last  spring  I  visited  and  described 
for  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  farm  and  nursery 
of  Isaac  Hick3  &  Son,  at  Westbury  Station,  L.  I.  I 
think  that  the  intelligent  methods  employed,  and  the 
systematic  and  business-like  management  displayed 
upon  this  farm  are  without  exception  the  best  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  possibilities  of  the  brain-working 
farmer  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Ever  since  my  first 
vi%it,  I  have  wished  for  an  opportunity  for  another. 
It  came  in  mid  October,  and,  in  company  with  the 
artist,  I  gleaned  many  more  ideas  from  this  fru  ’ful 
field  which,  aided  by  the  artist's  pencil  and  camera, 
will  be  placed  before  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
from  time  to  time.  For  the  benefit  of  newer  readers, 
1  will  say  that  the  farm  comprises  about  100  acres  of 
good  soil  inclining  to  sand.  The  nursery  part  of  the 
business  engages  a  large  part  of  the  attention  of  the 
Messrs.  Hicks.  Then  a  dairy  of  some  24  or  25  head  of 
cows  is  kept  for  the  sale  of  milk.  A  small  amount  of 
poultry  is  kept,  less  than  would  be  the  case  if  there 
were  more  time  to  attend  it.  Some  hay  is  sold,  and 
potatoes  and  fruit  add  to  the  receipts.  Some  grain  is 
grown,  but  much  more  in  various  forms  is  purchased. 
A  silo  was  built  several  years  ago,  before  silo  construc¬ 
tion  was  so  well  understood  as  at  present,  but  the 
parties  purchasing  the  milk  objected,  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  probably,  to  the  feeding  of  ensilage,  so  that  it 
is  not  used  for  its  intended  purpose,  but  is  now  filled 
with  vinegar.  It  was  built  in  the  ground  like  a  huge 
cistern,  24  feet  deep,  cemented.  It  is  too  large,  too 
much  surface  being  exprsed  at  once,  so  that  some 
of  it  would  spoil  before  it  could  be  fed,  and  it  was  too 
much  work  to  get  the  ensilage  out. 

The  buildings  on  this  farm  are  all  old,  but  have  been 
rearranged  and  made  more  convenient  for  modern  re¬ 
quirements.  They  well  illustrate  what  may  be  done 
in  remodeling  old  and  inconvenient  barns.  Mr. 
Edward  Ilicks  remarked  that  if  he  were  to  build 
anew,  he  would  build  far  differently.  A  noticeable 
thing  in  looking  over  the  barns  is  the  way  in  which 
all  lofts  and  corners  are  utilized  for  storage  purposes. 
In  a  little  space  over  the  stables  the  chicken  coops  are 
stored  away,  while  on  the  second  floor  a  binder  was 
safely  housed,  being  drawn  up  by  means  of  pulleys, 
which  are  everywhere  utilized  for  elevating  purposes. 
“Storage  on  the  upper  floors  is  always  cheaper  than 
on  the  ground  floor,”  said  Mr.  Henry  Hicks. 

Mr.  Hicks  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  Cornell  University,  lie  is  an  enthusiastic 
botanist,  an  amateur  photographer,  whose  work  would 
shame  many  professionals,  a  landscape  designer  by 
profession,  having  already  done  much  work  upon  sev¬ 
eral  large  estates  in  the  vicinity.  A  large  collection  of 
photographs,  some  of  them  of  landscape  effects  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  work,  illustrate  correct  and  incorrect 
methods  of  grouping  and  arranging  trees.  One  was 
the  arrangement  of  evergreens,  especially  large  ones. 
They  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  form  a  back-ground 
to  the  buildings,  to  shut  off  the  view  of  unsightly 
objects,  and  also  to  act  as  a  wind-break.  Lawns 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  a  broad  green  clear 
space  instead  of  having  trees  scattered  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  about.  One  photograph  showed  what  might 
have  been  an  unsightly  windmill,  arranged  in  a  cluster 
of  trees,  so  that  the  outline  of  trees  and  mill  was  un¬ 
broken,  while  the  latter  was  painted  an  olive  green, 
renderirg  it  a  pleasing  feature  of  an  attractive  land¬ 
scape.  This  young  man  has  a  future  before  him  in 
his  chosen  vocation,  and  is  the  kind  of  a  farmer’s  boy 
for  whom  the  city  has  no  charms. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Isaac 
Hicks  through  his  occasional  practical  and  always 
valuable  horticultural  notes.  He  takes  great  pride  in 
the  nursery  which  he  was  led  to  start  in  middle  life 
simply  from  love  of  trees  and  plants,  and  an  ardent 
desire  for  investigation  and  experiment.  It  was  a 
rare  treat  to  be  shown  through  the  nursery  by  this 
venerable  and  reverent  student  of  Nature,  and  to 
listen  to  his  descriptions  of  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
the  new  and  the  old  in  tree,  shrub  and  plant.  He  is 
now  in  his  80th  year,  and  is  as  hale  and  hearty  as 
many  men  in  middle  life,  a  splendid  example  of  those 
who  in  the  love  of  Nature  hold  communion  with  her 
visible  forms,  and  to  whom  she  speaks  a  various,  but 
always  harmonious  language.  F.  H.  v. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

HOW  MANY  EGGS  FOR  A  PULLET? 

1.  On  the  average,  counting  *11  Irsses,  how  many  eggs  must  you 
actually  put  under  hens  or  In  Incubators  to  raise  one  good  pullet  ?  2. 
What  difference  do  you  find  in  breeds  In  regard  to  this  matter  ?  3.  Is 
the  proportion  of  roosters  greater  among  the  Leghorns  than  with 
some  ot  ier  breeds  '!  4.  To  reduce  the  proportion  of  Infertile  eggs, 
how  many  hens  would  you  put  In  one  breeding  pen  ? 

1.  In  winter  it  takes  about  2)4  eggs,  on  an  average, 
to  hatch  one  chick.  Allowing  equal  sexes,  it  would 
be  five  eggs  to  hatch  one  pullet.  Some  eggs,  how¬ 
ever,  give  better  results,  and  some  less.  In  summer 
the  hatches  are  75  or  100  per  cent  better.  2.  The  more 
active  the  hens,  the  better  the  eggs  hatch.  3.  No ; 
sexes  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal.  4.  Of  Brahmas, 
one  male  to  10  hens  ;  of  Leghorns,  one  to  15  Too 
many  hens,  when  birds  are  confined,  reduce  fertility. 
On  the  range  twice  as  many  hens  may  be  allowed. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

1.  The  number  varies  with  persons,  breeds  and  loca¬ 
tions.  2.  With  Leghorns  and  other  active  breeds 
there  are  more  fertile  eggs,  while  other  breeds  are 
hardier  and  fewer  of  the  chicks  die.  3.  From  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  years  ago,  yes.  We  have  had  no 
Leghorns  here.  4.  Six  or  eight  Brahmas  if  confined. 
The  number  varies  with  the  breed,  location,  age,  feed 
and  amount  of  range.  •  samuel  cushman. 

1.  One  good  pullet  to  every  four  eggs  is  a  good  aver¬ 
age.  2.  I  find  but  little  or  no  difference.  3.  I  find 
but  little  difference  in  that  respect.  4.  This  depends 
much  upon  the  breed  used.  For  Leghorns  I  would 
say  25  or  30,  but  for  Brahmas  I  would  not  put  more 
than  10  or  12  in  one  pen,  while  for  Plymouth  Rocks, 
15  to  20,  and  so  on  These  numbers,  with  a  change  of 
roosters  every  week,  give  good  results.  J.  H  beely. 

1.  Taking  the  average  for  several  years  when  I 
have  hatched  and  raised  1,000  to  1,200  chicks  each 
year,  I  find  that  for  every  good  pullet  raised  I  have 
used  within  a  small  fraction  of  four  eggs.  2  and  3. 
From  my  experience  with  other  breeds  I  do  not  find 
much  difference  between  them  and  the  Leghorns  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  for  while  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Leghorns,  as  a  rule,  will  throw  a  larger  per  cent  of 
males  than  some  of  the  larger  breeds,  it  is  also  true 
that  usually  a  larger  percentage  of  their  eggs  are 
fertile  and  hatch  better  than  most  other  breeds, 
while  their  chicks  are  as  hardy  and  easily  reared. 
4.  The  number  of  hens  that  should  be  allowed  with 
one  male  in  order  to  insure  fertility  in  the  eggs,  de¬ 
pends  upon  several  things,  three  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  :  1.  Strength,  vigor  and  general  condition 
of  the  birds,  especially  the  male.  2.  The  breed  to  be 
used.  As  is  generally  well  known,  the  smaller  and 
more  active  breeds,  like  the  Leghorns,  will  bear  mat¬ 
ing  in  a  larger  proportion  of  hens  to  the  male  than 
will  the  larger  breeds.  3  The  age  of  the  birds  to  be 
mated,  as  those  from  one  to  three  years  old  that  have 
received  proper  care  should  be  in  better  condition  for 
breeding,  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs 
than  those  under  one  year  and  scarcely  matured,  or 
those  that  are  losing  vigor  from  old  age.  My  practice 
is  to  mate  20  hens  with  each  male,  using  great  care 
to  have  both  male  and  female  in  the  best  of  health 
and  condition,  and  when  thus  mated  and  properly 
cared  for  throughout  the  season,  I  rarely  fail  to  get 
from  94  to  9(5  per  cent  of  their  eggs  fertile. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF. 

Some  Actual  Experience. 

1.  I  can  answer  from  this  season’s  work  only,  as  I 
never  kept  an  account  of  the  sexes  of  chicks  hatched. 
One  hatch  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  average  one  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  put  120  eggs  into  an  incubator  and  18  of  them 
proved  infertile.  From  the  102  remaining  I  got  87 
chicks,  and  raised  75  of  them.  This  was  doing  well,  I 
think.  Out  of  the  75  chicks  left  I  have  just  counted 
27  pullets.  This  is  just  22%  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  used.  If  by  ‘‘good  pullet”  is  meant  one 
that  would  do  to  use  as  a  breeder,  I  have  I  think  about 
15  in  the  lot  under  consideration  that  will  pass  when 
matured.  My  neighbor  says  they  are  a  good  lot,  but 
by  that  he  means  they  are  well  grown  and  healthy. 
His  standard  and  mine  differ  very  materially  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  a  chicken.  2.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  larger  breeds  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  pullets 
than  the  smaller  ones.  In  my  Light  Brahmas  this  sea¬ 
son  the  pullets  are  two  to  one  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  cockerels.  I  have  been  told  that  this  is  be¬ 
cause  I  had  a  two-year-old  cock  with  my  Light  Brahma 
yearling  hens,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  this  is  the  true  reason.  I  have  heard  this  theory 
advanced  before,  but  I  had  a  two-year-old  Leghorn 


cock  with  my  yearling  hens  and  the  above  result  seems 
to  contradict  the  theory.  3.  I  know  that  among  my 
Leghorns  I  always  have  more  cockerels  than  pullets, 
and  as  this  is  a  sort  of  a  Leghorn  center,  and  mine 
seems  to  be  a  common  experience,  I  should  say  that 
Leghorns  produce  more  cockerels  than  pullets,  as  a 
general  rule.  4.  I  have  had  good  hatches  when  I  had 
but  one  cock  with  35  hens  (Leghorns).  I  would  prefer 
one  cock  to  that  number  of  hens  to  two  if  all  were 
allowed  to  run  together,  for  they  will  watch  each 
other  and  interfere  with  each  other’s  usefulness.  I 
had  a  bit  of  experience  this  season  that  makes  me  feel 
quite  certain  that  too  few  hens  with  a  cock  is  as  bad  as 
too  many.  I  have  a  theory  about  this,  but  do  not  feel 
like  elaborating  it  just  now.  I  know  that  in  a  large 
number  of  pens,  of  a  number  of  varieties,  where 
just  five  hens  were  kept  with  one  cock,  the  eggs 
were  largely  infertile,  though  all  the  conditions 
seemed  favorable.  I  should  say  that  20  hens  could  be 
kept  with  one  Leghorn  cock  and  the  eggs  would  hatch 
well.  I  have  known  12  Plymouth  Rock  hens  to  be 
kept  with  one  cock  and  the  eggs  were  fertile  almost 
to  the  last  one.  I  shall  put  12  Light  Brahmas  with 
one  cock  next  season,  and  15  Plymouth  Rocks  with 
another.  harry  carew. 


SELECTING  100  PLUM  TREES. 

WHAT  THE  NURSERYMEN  WOULD  SELECT. 

The  Question. 

If  a  customer  were  to  write  to  you  and  say,  “  I  want  100  plum  trees, 
and  will  leave  It  to  you  to  select  the  varieties  that  will  prove  most 
profitable  for  my  market.”  what  selection  would  you  make  for  him, 
and  why  would  you  make  the  selection  ?  In  other  words,  please  tell 
us  what  your  part  of  starting  such  a  customer  would  be. 

Abundance,  and  Test  Newer  Varieties. 

I  would  suggest  that  he  name  the  varieties  that  suc- 
ce?d  best  in  his  section,  and  make  a  choice  from  them. 
If  he  were  not  familiar  with  the  best  varieties  in  his 
section,  I  would  refer  to  the  report  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  for  the  varieties  succeeding  best 
there.  Of  the  newer  sorts,  I  would  advise  planting, 
say,  25  per  cent  of  the  orchard  with  Abundance,  and 
two  each  of  newer  varieties  for  testing,  wm.  parry. 

Selections  “for  Revenue  Only.” 

The  locality  in  which  the  customer  resided,  and  the 
market  for  which  he  intended  the  plums,  would,  to  a 
large  extent,  govern.  If  the  customer  lived  south  of 
Baltimore,  and  intended  the  plums  for  that  market, 
and  “for  revenue  only,”  I  would  advise  him  to  plant 
50  Wild  Goose,  25  Newman  and  25  Mariana.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  such  selection  are  :  certainty  of  fruit ;  freedom 
from  Laf  blight,  black  knot,  rot  and  serious  injury  by 
the  curculio  ;  the  fruit  will  sell  as  readily — if  not 
more  so — and  for  as  much  money  per  10-pound  basket, 
as  that  of  either  the  Japan  or  Domestica  type  ;  my 
own  experience  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that, 
with  such  selection  for  the  Baltimore  market,  the 
fruit  can  be  grown  profitably  for  three  cents  net  per 
quart. 

If  the  customer  resided  north  of  Baltimore  or  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  I  would  advise  differ¬ 
ently.  For  New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Japan  type,  all  things  considered,  would  be 
preferable,  and  for  100  trees  of  such.  “  for  revenue 
only,”  in  the  sections  indicated,  my  choice  would  be 
50  Sweet  Botan,  25  Burbank  and  25  Chabot.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  selection  are  :  surety  of  a  crop  ;  prolifi¬ 
cacy  and  early  bearing  of  the  trees  (by  early  bearing 
is  meant  that  the  trees  bear  while  quite  young) ;  ex¬ 
emption,  to  a  great  degree,  from  injury  by  disease 
and  insects  ;  for  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  other  Northern  markets,  the  fruit  sells  readily  at 
profitable  prices  ;  the  Japan  plums  are  not  destroyed 
to  the  same  extent  by  rot  in  the  latitudes  indicated  as 
they  are  farther  south.  West  of  the  Alleghanies,  I 
would  want  50  of  the  100  trees  to  be  of  the  Americana 
type — 25  American  Eagle,  25  Cheney — 25  Sweet  Botan 
and  25  Burbank,  because  the  Americanas  succeed 
better  West  than  they  do  East  or  South  ;  the  size  and 
earliness  of  ripening  of  the  two  named  above  make 
them  desirable  and  profitable,  while  the  “Japs”  in 
many  sections  of  the  West  have  proved  their  adapta¬ 
bility  and  profitableness.  I  have  no  use  for  any  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Domestica  type,  where  “  revenue  ”  is  the 
main  consideration.  If  I  were  planting  west  of  the 
Rockies,  I  would  use  them  and  only  them.  j.  w.  kerr. 

Avoid  the  Mid-Season  Sorts. 

I  assume,  first,  that  the  party  writing  such  an  in¬ 
terrogatory  would  wish  to  plant  his  plums  on  land 
fitted  for  plum  growing,  and  I  should  know  what 
market  he  designs  to  patronize,  as  I  have  found  that 
different  markets  require  different  varieties  of  plums. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  must  answer  in  a  general 
way.  In  planting  plum  trees  for  market,  I  would  so 
arrange  my  varieties  as  to  have  those  that  ripen  the 
very  earliest  and  the  very  latest,  avoiding  the  mid¬ 
season  sorts  that  are  brought  more  directly  into  com¬ 
petition  with  Delaware  fruit.  To  this  end  I  would 
plant  the  Field  as  the  earliest  large  dark  colored  plum 
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which  ripens  10  days  in  advance  of  the  Bradshaw.  I 
would,  I  think,  plant  some  Bradshaw.  If  my  market 
demanded  Damsons,  I  would  put  in  more  or  less  of  the 
French  Damson.  I  would  plant,  certainly,  a  few 
Reine  Claude  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  as  the  two  best 
light  colored  varieties  fitted  for  market.  I  would  plant 
some  Hudson  River  Purple  Egg  and  Gueii,  and  would 
also  try  a  few  of  the  Botan  [?],  Abundance,  Burbank 
and  Yellow  Japan.  The  last  to  me  is  the  best  of  all  the 
Japan  sorts  so  far  as  tested.  Then  I  wotild  endup  my 
planting  for  late  sorts  with  Stanton  Seedling,  Grand 
Duke  and  Monarch.  Perhaps  this  list  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  too  elaborate  for  one  engaged  in  putting  out 
100  trees.  If  so  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  for  a  man  wilh  several  thousand  trees,  grow¬ 
ing  40  or  50  different  varieties  to  get  within  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed  limits.  s.  D.  WILEARD. 

Use  an  Abundance  of  Abundance. 

You  do  not  state  what  part  of  the  country  the  plums 
are  for.  I  would  not  make  the  same  selection  of  the 
older  sorts  for  the  South  that  I  would  for  the  North, 
neither  would  I  select  the  same  kinds  for  the  East  that 
I  would  for  the  West.  With  this  lack  of  information, 
I  would  say  plant  the  whole  100  of  Abundance  for  any 
point  south  of  the  latitude  of  New  York  city.  If  much 
north  of  that  latitude,  the  trees  might  be  injured  in 
winter,  as  the  tree  of  Abundance  is  not  much  hardier 
than  a  peach.  j.  t.  lovett. 

Profitable  Selection  for  Market. 

We  would  name  the  following  varieties  of  plums  as 
most  pr  Stable  for  market :  Lombard,  Reine  Claude, 
Bradshaw,  Fellenberg,  Grand  Duke  and  German 
Prune.  The  Grand  Duke  is  a  new  variety  that  ripens 
late,  and  is  particularly  valuable  on  that  account. 
The  fruit  is  large,  handsome  and  of  good  quality  ; 
the  tree  a  vigorous  grower  and  very  productive.  We 
think  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  other  varieties  named  are  all  standard  sorts  of 
recognized  value.  eeewanger  a  barry. 

A  List  of  Tested  Plums. 

In  regard  to  the  list  of  plums  given  by  H.  J.  C.,  of 
Jeddo,  Mich.,  page  G85,  let  me  say  that  the  kinds  he 
mentions,  the  Bradshaw  and  Niagara,  if  not  identical 
are  so  nearly  alike  that  no  one  can  tell  the  difference 
either  in  tree,  foliage  or  fruit.  At  least,  I  cannot,  and 
1  never  saw  the  man  that  could.  But  it  or  they  are 
good,  first-class,  healthy,  good  growing  and  produc¬ 
tive  and  the  fruit  is  of  fine  quality.  Lombard  is  all 
The  R.  N.-Y  claims  for  it,  but  of  all  the  plums  grown 
it  is  most  subject  to  black  knot;  but  while  the  plum  is 
of  good  quality  and  productive;  it  is  a  low-priced 
plum.  Abundance  and  Burbank  are  both  good  plums 
of  the  Japanese  type.  Quackenboss  does  not  succeed 
well  here  and  has  never  been  popular.  I  doubt  if  it 
will  succeed  in  Michigan. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  plums  sold  in  the 
markets  as  German  Prunes  are  not  German  Prunes  at 
all,  but  are  Fellenberg  or  Italian  Prunes ;  a  very 
different  plum  and  one  far  better.  I  have  a  friend 
who  was  so  highly  taken  with  what  he  saw  selling  in 
the  Buffalo  market  as  German  Prunes  that  he  bought 
500  trees  and  planted  an  orchard ;  but  imagine  his 
chagrin  when  they  came  into  bearing  to  find  that  what 
he  had  was  a  plum  very  productive  of  the  same  length 
as  the  Fellenberg,  but  of  not  more  than  one-half  the 
size.  He  asked  me  to  go  and  look  at  his  orchard  and 
on  doing  so  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  the  German 
Prune  correct  as  he  had  ordered,  but  that  the  plum  he 
wished  to  grow  was  the  Fellenberg.  The  Fellenberg 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  plums. 
The  tree  is  of  slow  growth,  but  very  healthy.  Its 
leaves  are  large,  dark,  thick  and  it  holds  them  very 
late.  It  never  overbears,  but  is  a  very  regular  cropper. 
The  plums  ripen  the  first  half  of  September,  are  large, 
dark-purple,  of  fine  quality,  and  where  the  trees  are 
well  cared  for  I  know  of  no  other  plum  that  will  give 
more  money  for  a  number  of  years.  Only  when  the 
plum  is  sent  to  market  should  it  be  marked  “German 
Prune.”  They  sold  in  Buffalo  this  year  readily  at 
seven  cents  per  pound,  when  it  was  hard  work  to 
get  2%  for  Lombards.  Another  plum  not  in  his  list 
is  Reine  Claude.  This  is  an  extra  good  bearer,  the 
fruit  is  of  good  quality,  light  color,  and  brings  a  good 
price.  The  tree  sun-scalds  worse  than  that  of  any 
other  plum,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  and  of  its 
overbearing  the  tree  is  but  short-lived.  Another  plum 
not  in  H.  J.  C.’s  list  is  the  Grand  Duke,  which  is  a 
coming  plum.  It  is  of  the  same  season  as  Fellenberg, 
productive,  plums  of  good  quality,  dark  blue  in  color. 
It  is  of  very  slow  growth,  in  fact  is  a  worse  grower 
when  young  than  the  Fellenberg.  I  would  recommend 
working  all  of  the  last  three  named  above  on  some 
good  vigorous  grower  at  the  proper  height  for  form¬ 
ing  a  top.  j.  s.  woodward. 


Something  About  Rose  Propagation. 

H.  C.  D.  R.,  North  Baltimore,  O. — Can  roses  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  seeds?  If  so,  will  they  all  be  alike  or  be  like 
the  parent  stock  ?  When  should  the  seeds  be  planted  ? 


Are  the  roses  you  send  out  all  hardy  ?  Will  they  stand 
the  winter  outdoors  without  protection  ?  How  soon 
will  they  be  sent  out  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  easily  enough.  Collect  the  seeds  and 
plant  them  in  shallow  boxes  of  rich  soil.  This  may 
be  done  in  October.  Sink  these  boxes  in  a  well-drained 
part  of  the  garden  and  cover  them  with  fine  wire  net¬ 
ting.  Then  spread  a  mulch  of  fine  material  like  cut 
straw  or  pine  needles  an  inch  thick  on  top  of  the  wire 
netting.  Cover  with  soil  and  leave  the  boxes  until 
February.  Then  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  or  to  a 
conservatory.  The  seeds  will  begin  to  sprout  in  about 
three  weeks.  If  one  has  neither  glass  nor  a  frame, 
keep  the  boxes  in  the  soil  until  late  May,  when  they 
may  be  taken  up  and  treated  as  any  other  hardy  seeds. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  an  inch  high,  they  may  be 
pricked  out  and  planted  in  a  carefully  prepared  plot  of 
fine,  rich  soil.  In  the  fall  of  the  first  year  it  will  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  little  plants  by  careful  mulch¬ 
ing.  Roses  will  vary  from  seed  indefinitely  as  a  rule. 
True  species  like  Rosa  rugosa  will  not  vary  at  all, 
or  very  little.  But  all  crossbreeds  and  hybrids  will 
vary,  as  we  have  said,  indefinitely,  and  most  of  the 
seedlings  will  be  inferior  to  their  parents.  Tiie 
Rurae's  hybrid  Rugosas  are  all  hardy,  no  matter  what 
the  male  parentage,  for  the  reason  that  we  expose  all 
the  seedlings  to  the  same  severe  weather  conditions. 
The  tender  ones  perish  the  first  winter.  We  have  not 
“  sent  out  ”  any,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  editors  of 
The  Rurae.  But  we  ertainly  intend  to  send  them 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  propagated.  See  answer  to  M. 
R.  G.  in  this  column. 

A  Talk  About  Pears. 

B.  C.  A.,  Beverly,  N.  J. — 1.  Will  you  please  inform 
me  about  the  Wilder  Early  pear,  time  of  ripening, 
size,  flavor,  color,  and  whether  hardy  and  productive? 
Does  it  come  into  bearing  young  ?  Is  it  a  profitable 
pear  ?  2.  Is  the  Clapp’s  Favorite  subject  to  blight  ? 

3.  Is  Clairgeau  profitable?  What  is  its  habit  of  growth? 

4.  Does  Bose  come  into  bearing  early  and  yield  well  ? 

5.  Is  the  Idaho  pear  equal  to  the  Keiffer  for  bearing 
and  size  ?  6.  Are  Warder’s  Seckel  pear  trees  on  the 
market  ?  7.  Will  you  please  put  these  pears  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  fit  to  pick  for  market  :  Wilder 
Early,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Anjou, 
Duchess,  Lawrence,  Clairgeau,  Idaho,  Bell,  Catherine, 
Bloodgood  ?  8.  Is  the  Bloodgood  a  good  bearer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  ,-ipeus  in  western  New  York  about 
August  1.  The  size  is  medium  or  rather  below.  In 
quality  it  is  very  good,  sprightly,  tender,  rich,  sub¬ 
acid.  It  is  said  not  to  rot  at  the  core.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  for  your  locality  and  certainly  productive.  It 
comes  into  bearing  early  according  to  C.  A.  Green,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  its  introducer.  In  color  it  is  yellow, 
with  an  emphatic  red  cheek  and  many  reddish  dots. 
It  will  probably  prove  as  profitable  as  any  pear  of  its 
seasc  n.  2.  No,  we  have  never  heard  that  Clapp’s 
Favorite  is  inclined  to  blight.  3.  Yes,  where  it  suc¬ 
ceeds.  It  is  a  beauty  as  to  size  and  color  in  many 
places.  So,  too,  in  many  places  its  quality  is  good  ?  But 
in  other  places  it  is  inferior.  It  is  a  most  variable  va¬ 
riety.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  upright.  4.  Yes,  it  bears 
very  early  and  it  yields  well.  5.  Idaho  is  in  the  trial 
period.  We  fear  it  will  not  prove  of  much  value  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  It  will  not  grow  as  large  as 
Keiffer  anywhere,  but  the  quality  is  as  good  as  a  Bart¬ 
lett.  We  do  not  know  as  to  its  bearing  qualities.  6. 
We  know  nothing  about  it.  7.  Wilder  Early,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Bloodgood,  Barlett,  Seckel,  Duchess,  Anjou, 
Idaho  (?),  Clairgeau,  Lawrence.  Catherine  Lambre 
ripens  in  October.  Catherine  Gardette  ripens  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  Bell  is  what  is  known  as  the  Windsor 
by  pomologists,  Sumner  Bell  being  its  more  common 
name,  and  one  of  its  more  than  a  dozen  synonyms.  It 
ripens  the  last  of  August.  8.  Yes,  the  Bloodgood  is  a 
good  bearer.  It  sometimes  cracks  and  rots  at  the  core. 

A  Statement  About  Those  Roses. 

M.  R.  O.,  Cambridge,  Pa — What  is  the  difference 
between  the  Premium  Hybrid  Rosa  Rugosa  and  Rosa 
Rugosa,  or  other  roses  ?  Are  they  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  northern  States  ?  Do  they  make  a  large  or  small 
bush  ?  Do  you  expect  to  send  them  out  this  fall  ? 

Ans. — The  Rugosa  hybrids,  injudiciously,  though  in 
good  faith,  offered  by  the  recent  publisher  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  are  17  in  number.  They  differ  from  one 
another  as  much  as  any  other  roses  differ.  Indeed, 
they  are  a  most  remarkable  and  diverse  lot.  Nothing 
like  them  has  ever  been  seen  before.  Some  have  tiny 
leaves,  others  large  leaves — larger  even  than  the 
mother  parent ;  and  the  flowers  vary  just  as  much. 
All  are  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous.  Our  later 
subscribers  should  know  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the 
first  ever  to  make  valuable  crosses  with  Rugosa. 
When  the  assortment  was  offered  to  subscribers,  it 
was  believed  by  the  late  publisher  that,  by  a  new 
process,  they  could  be  rapidly  propagated  and  the 
promise  faithfully  kept.  It  was  later  found  that  the 
new  process  was  no  better  than  the  old,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bud  every  one  upon  foreign 
stock.  This  is  the  first  promise  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever 


made  its  readers  and  failed  to  keep.  That  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  and  we  do  not  offer  it  as  such.  We  mention  it 
because  it  has  been  a  source  of  deep  mortification  to 
the  editors.  We  are  having  them  propagated  as  fast 
as  our  means  will  allow,  and  hope  to  send  them  some 
day  in  the  future,  according  to  agreement. 

Haul  or  Sell  the  Night  Soil? 

N.  L.  F.,  Ball's  Pond,  Conn. — Will  it  pay  me  to 
draw  night  soil  six  miles  over  a  common  country 
road,  or  would  I  better  sell  it  at  $1  per  two-horse 
load  ?  I  have  75  or  80  loads  in  one  heap  covered  with 
coal  ashes. 

Ans. — Night  soil  varies  so  much  in  composition  that 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  lot.  The 
fertilizing  value  of  the  night  soil  is  probjbly  about  $2 
a  ton.  That  is,  it  will  cost  you  about  $2  to  buy  the 
same  amount  of  fertility  in  commercial  fertilizer  that 
you  would  get  in  a  ton  of  the  night  soil.  To  make  a 
clearer  comparison,  the  night  soil  is  worth  about  15 
per  cent  more  than  ordinary  stable  manure.  Six 
miles  is  a  long  haul  for  $2  worth  of  fertility.  We 
cannot  advise  about  selling  it,  as  so  many  things  un¬ 
known  to  us  enter  into  the  problem. 

A  Mare  With  the  Dropsy. 

K.  R.,  Plerport,  Mich. — I  have  a  bay  mare  five  years 
old  that  has  been  in  pasture  all  summer  with  a  colt, 
now  five  months  old.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  them  in  the  stable  nights,  but  one  night  last 
week  it  was  quite  warm  so  I  left  them  in  the  field. 
Next  morning  the  mare’s  head  was  very  badly  swollen 
on  both  sides  of  the  lower  j  aw,  the  swelling  extend¬ 
ing  up  to  the  ears.  She  does  not  show  any  sign  of 
having  taken  cold,  can  eat  well  and  has  a  good  appe¬ 
tite.  After  standing  in  the  stable  awhile  the  swell¬ 
ing  goes  down,  but  on  coming  out  to  pasture  it  re¬ 
turns.  There  is  no  poison  in  the  field. 

Ans. — I  suspect  that  the  mare  is  out  of  condition, 
in  which  case  the  swellings  about  the  head  are  prob¬ 
ably  of  a  dropsical  nature,  due  to  a  diseased  condition 
known  as  anasarca.  Give  the  mare  one-half  ounce 
doses  of  chlorate  of  potash  three  times  daily,  either  in 
the  drinking  water  or  on  the  feed,  and  continue  until 
the  swellings  begin  to  subside.  Then  reduce  the  dose  to 
one-fourth  ounce,  to  be  given  until  the  swellings  disap¬ 
pear.  The  following  powders  may  also  be  given  in 
two-tablespoonful  doses  twice  daily  on  the  feed  :  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  one-fourth  pound,  nitrate  of  potash  one- 
half  pound,  and  powdered  gentian  root  one  pound,  mix. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  diet,  and  a 
more  nutritious  ration  supplied.  Feed  oats  twice 
daily  and  a  bran  mash  once  daily,  or  a  chopped  feed 
of  ground  oats  and  middlings  in  place  of  the  oats. 
Give  daily  light  exercise,  but  avoid  exposure  to  cold, 
or  cold  draughts  of  air.  f.  e.  kieborne. 

Better  Let  a  Yet  Do  This. 

W.  T.  S.,  Chester  County,  Pa. — I  have  a  mare  with  a 
stubborn  fistula  of  the  withers.  It  had  been  treated 
and  healed  last  winter  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  it 
swelled  very  large  and  broke  again  this  summer  on 
both  sides.  At  present  it  seems  inclined  to  heal,  but 
I  know  it  is  not  well,  or  likely  to  be.  Can  the  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  of  The  Rurae  give  me  any  advice  as 
to  treatment?  The  mare  is  seven  years  old,  a  good 
breeder  and  otherwise  sound. 

Ans. — Fistulae  of  the  withers  are  usually  very  obsti¬ 
nate,  especially  if  of  long  standing,  and  require  the 
personal  attention  of  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon 
to  treat  them  successfully.  A  surgical  operation  will 
probably  be  necessary,  so  that  I  cannot  advise  W.  T. 
S.  to  undertake  the  treatment  himself.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  case  treated  again  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  ; 
and  after  recovery,  do  not  allow  any  pressure  in  that 
region  by  the  harness  for  several  months.  F.  L.  k. 

Make  Mince-Meat  of  the  Stalks  and  Straw. 

A.  L.  S.,  Baldwinsvllle,  N.  Y. — I  have  about  30  acres 
of  corn  stalks.  I  think  of  cutting  them  up  fine  and 
putting  them  into  the  mow  that  way.  Suppose  this 
whole  mow  should  heat  and  mould,  would  the  stock  do 
well  on  mouldy  feed  for  a  long  time,  say  two  months  ? 
I  have  had  stalks  mould  in  the  mow  and  the  cattle 
seemed  to  like  them,  but  I  have  never  fed  them  for  a 
long  time  so  as  to  know  what  the  effect  would  be. 

Ans. — On  page  085  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.  a  question 
much  like  this  was  discussed.  A  man  in  New  Jersey 
proposed  cutting  his  entire  winter’s  supply  of  stalks, 
straw  and  clover  hay  at  one  time  and  storing  it  in  the 
mow.  This  was  discussed  by  a  number  of  good  dairy¬ 
men  and  all  agreed  that  the  plan  was  sensible — several 
stating  that  they  did  this  very  thing.  The  corn 
fodder,  if  cut  up  alone,  should  be  very  dry,  and  even 
then  there  would  be  some  danger  of  its  moulding. 
While  a  small  amount  of  mouldy  corn  might  do  no 
harm,  a  long  feeding  of  it  might  be  objectionable.  If 
you  can  cut  straw  in  with  the  stalks,  putting  them  in 
layers  in  the  mow  you  can  save  much  of  the  moulding. 
This  is  probably  the  best  plan  for  you  to  follow.  If 
you  had  a  silo  you  could  follow  the  plan  recently  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Talcott,  If,  when  you  feed  out  the  cut 
stalks,  you  can  wet  up  each  day’s  feeding,  mix  the 
grain  with  it  and  let  all  heat  up  well,  you  will  get 
results  almost  equal  to  feeding  ensilage.  Our  advice 
therefore  is,  not  to  cut  up  the  stalks  alone,  but  to  cut 
straw  or  hay  in  with  them. 
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Prices  and  Profits  for  Sweet  Corn. 

J.  Talcott,  Rome,  N.  Y. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  October  7,  page  667,  is  a  letter 
over  the  signature,  G.  S.  P.,  Winslow, 
Me.,  giving  some  notes  on  the  growing 
of  sweet  corn  for  canning  purposes,  the 
price  obtained  by  Mr.  Drummond,  his 
methods  of  culture,  receipts  per  acre,  etc. 
“  Another  farmer  in  the  same  town  said 
his  crop  was  poor.  Ilis  returns  had  not 
come  in,  but  the  last  time  he  grew  it  he 
had  received  $44  per  acre.  One  year, 
when  he  grew  the  ‘  medium,’  he  took  $90 
worth  from  an  acre.”  From  the  tenor  of 
the  letter  referred  to,  I  suppose  the  corn 
was  sold  to  the  canning  company  at  Vas- 
salboro.  The  income  per  acre  is  what 
perplexes  me,  as  well  as  other  growers  of 
sweet  corn  for  canning  purposes  in  this 
vicinity.  The  best  crop  that  the  writer 
ever  beard  of  in  this  county  was  a  trifle 
over  $50,  on  a  field  of  about  three  acres, 
as  I  now  remember  the  statement  made 
at  a  farmers’  institute  a  year  ago.  In 
conversation  with  two  good  farmers  who 
had  grown  sweet  corn  for  a  series  of 
years  under  favorable  circumstances, 
they  told  me  that  $25  per  acre  for  the 
ears  of  corn  sold  was  a  good  average  for 
a  series  of  five  to  ten  years,  and  the  fod¬ 
der  reserved  for  feeding  dairy  cows  or 
other  farm  stock  made  it  a  profitable 
crop  to  grow  for  cash  and  feediog  pur¬ 
poses,  for  those  farmers  whose  farms  are 
situated  near  the  factory.  In  regard  to 
the  prices  received  by  farmers  in  this 
vicinity,  I  will  state  that  65  cents  per  100 
pounds  is  the  common  price  paid.  In  a 
few  instances  I  have  heard  that  70  to  75 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  ear  after  it 
has  been  husked,  has  been  paid.  The 
corn  is  all  picked  and  drawn  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  husk  ;  it  is  there  weighed, 
25  pounds  of  average  ears  are  taken  from 
the  load  and  husked.  The  butts,  if  long, 
are  broken  off,  also  the  tips  of  the  ear  if 
not  filled  out.  The  husks  are  then 
weighed,  and  the  average  of  the  load  is 
given,  which  will  give  the  amount  of 
corn  to  be  paid  for.  Thus  if  the  load 
weighs  2,000  pounds,  and  the  25  pounds 
gives  20  pounds  of  corn,  there  will  be 
1,600  pounds  to  be  paid  for  at  65  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Drummond  says,  “  My  corn  brings 
me  two  cents  per  pound.”  Now  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  “  How  does  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  get  two  cents  per  pound  for  his 
corn  from  the  Vassalboro  canners,  when 
we  get  only  65  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
this  State  for  ours  ?  Could  we  farmers 
get  two  cents  per  pound  for  our  corn  we 
could  do  better  than  Mr.  Drummond,  by 
the  acre  on  income.  Another  statement 
by  Mr.  Drummond,  “I  have  eight  acres, 
and  get  about  $350  from  it.  I  have  just 
had  my  returns.  It  has  averaged  me 
about  this  for  several  years.”  Why  did 
Mr.  Drummond  say  about,  if  he  had  just 
received  his  returns,  or  why  did  he  say, 

“  It  has  aveiaged  me  about  this  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  ”?  Could  not  he  have  told  the 
exact  amount  as  well  ? 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  know  is 
how  many  stalks  of  corn  Mr.  Drummond 
allows  to  grow  in  a  hill  of  his  small  corn 
and  the  variety  he  plants.  The  number 
of  stalks  in  a  hill  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  in  securing  a  large  crop. 

I  also  want  to  know  what  “Another 
farmer,”  sold  his  corn  for  the  year  he 
took  $90  worth  from  an  acre,  also  the 
variety  of  “medium”  corn  be  planted 
that  year. 

Tne  writer  has  had  only  two  crops  of 
sweet  corn  grown  on  his  farm  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes  ;  2%  acres  were  grown  in 
1892,  1%  acre  of  Hickox  Improved,  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  Shaker’s  Early. 

It  was  sold  for  $101.51,  at  65  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  husked  ears,  besides  all 


the  green  corn  used  in  the  family,  and 
dried  for  winter  use,  and  seed  saved  for 
this  year’s  planting.  The  corn  was 
planted  in  check  rows  334  feet  apart 
each  way,  intending  to  have  four  stalks 
in  each  hill.  There  were  four  large  apple 
trees  growing  in  the  piece  where  the 
corn  did  not  ear  and  that  reduced  the 
yield  somewhat  ;Tt  was  thought  at  the 
time,  as  near  as  one  could  judge,  that 
the  trees  damaged  the  corn  crop  to  the 
extent  of  $5.  This  year  eight  acres  has 
been  grown,  but  it  was  cut  short  by 
drought,  by  wind  storms,  ani  by  cut 
worms,  so  that  the  proceeds  for  the  corn 
sold  will  not  exceed  one-half  that  of  last 
year.  The  stalks  will  help  to  retrieve 
the  loss  on  the  ears  of  corn,  and  “will 
hold  the  balance  of  power  ”  here  as  they 
do  in  Maine. 

One  progressive  farmer  in  thi3  town 
said  that  he  got  only  16  tons  for  the  fac¬ 
tory,  where  he  should  have  had  30  tons  ; 
that  there  was  no  profit  in  the  6ale  of 
corn  this  year,  as  he  had  a  dairy  of  50 
cows  and  could  feed  the  corn  and  stalks 
to  the  cows,  so  that  it  would  pay  nearly 
&s  well  as  to  draw  the  corn  to  the  factory 
for  canning  purposes.  The  sweet  corn 
crop  is  considerably  short  of  an  average 
crop  in  this  section  this  year.  Some 
pieces  under  favorable  circumstances  are 
very  good,  others  very  poor,  poorer  than 
usual  from  the  effects  of  drought,  more 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Wind  storms 
have  also  done  considerable  damage  the 
past  season  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Skunk  Befriends  the  Berry  Grower. 

S.  W.  W.,  Weston,  Mass,  —  While 
working  among  my  Marshall  strawberry 
plants  lately,  I  noticed  where  a  skunk 
had  stuck  his  nose  into  the  ground  close 
to  the  plants,  and  had  also  rooted  up  a 
few  plants  in  search  of  the  large  white 
grub  that  eats  the  roots  and  kills  the 
plants.  A  few  years  ago  1  had  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  on  a  piece  of  ground  that 
was  full  of  grubs,  and  after  the  parent 
plants  were  quite  large,  the  worms  ate 
them  badly ;  but  in  visiting  the  bed  in 
the  morning,  I  could  see  where  the 
skunks  had  followed  the  rows,  and  had 
taken  out  the  worms  under  one-half  of 
the  plants  in  the  places  where  the  worms 
were  plenty.  Where  these  worms  are 
at  work,  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
go  through  the  beds  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  he  can  easily  find  them.  Where 
there  is  a  grub  eating  the  roots  of  a 
plant,  the  new  leaves  in  the  center  will 
be  wilted  and  lopped  down  first.  By 
digging  under  one  side  of  the  plant  care¬ 
fully,  the  grub  may  be  found,  and  the 
plant  saved.  With  a  little  practice  one 
can  take  two  rows  at  a  time,  and  go  over 
an  acre  quite  quickly,  and  by  so  doing 
save  a  bed  that  otherwise  would  be 
ruined  ;  for  if  the  grubs  are  not  taken 
out  at  once,  they  will  sometimes  go  from 
one  plant  to  another,  until  each  one  has 
destroyed  five  or  six  plants,  and,  if  the 
worms  are  plentiful,  they  will  destroy 
the  whole  bed.  The  year  that  these 
grubs  troubled  my  plants  so  badly,  I 
was  advised  to  salt  the  ground  ;  I  put  on 
so  much  salt  that  it  killed  all  the  plants, 
but  the  worms  still  lived. 

Hired  Men  in  Clover. 

H.  G.  K,,  San  Jose,  Cal. — The  hired 
man  problem  has  been  solved  by  us 
about  as  follows :  Believing  that  mar¬ 
ried  men  are  better  help  year  in  and 
year  out,  we  made  our  plans  accordingly 
12  years  ago,  and  have  found  no  reason 
to  change  them.  Our  business  is  fruit 
growing,  and  our  steady  help  consists  of 
three  men,  who  are  located  on  the  ranch 
and  work  by  the  year.  Each  man  has  a 
small  house  for  himself  and  family,  rent 
and  water  free,  fruit  for  family  use  and 
a  chance  to  raise  chickens.  The  horses 
are  situated  on  different  parts  of  the 
ranch,  so  that  each  one  is  practically  a 
country  and  orchard  home.  The  wages 
paid  are  $35  per  month,  rain  or  shine  ; 
that  is,  we  find  work  for  them  all  the 
time.  If  they  lose  any  time  on  their 
own  account,  it  is  deducted  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Besides  our  steady  help, 


we  employ  from  one  to  fifty  extra  helpers 
in  fruit  season.  These  latter  are  easily 
obtained,  as  we  are  only  2  >4  miles  from 
San  Jcse  (population  20,000),  and  the 
electric  cars  run  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  ranch,  so  that  pickers  and 
packers  may  return  home  each  night. 
Extra  helpers  who  do  not  work  by  the 
box,  are  paid  $1  50  per  day.  We  also 
employ  a  few  Chinamen  at  $1.20  per  day. 

Do  Bats  Bring  Bedbugs  ? 

M.  V.  S.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — In  the  issue 
of  September  2,  page  588, 1  expressed  the 
idea  that  it  was  quite  doubtful  whether 
bats  do  bring  bedbugs  into  houses,  not¬ 
withstanding  such  is  the  common  opinion. 
In  the  issue  of  September  23,  page  638, 
T.  B.  P.,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  says  that  he 
has  seen  several  bedbugs  on  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bats.  This  is  a  very  important 
question  and  deserves  our  further  con¬ 
sideration.  Scientists  say  that  there  are 
several  species  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  genus  Acanthia,  to  which  the  true 
bedbug,  lectularia,  belongs.  One  species 
of  the  genus,  pipistrell®,  is  known  to  in¬ 
fest  bats  in  Europe  ;  this  is  not  a  bedbug, 
however.  The  bug  found  in  the  nests  of 
swallows  in  this  country  was  long 
thought  to  be  the  bedbug,  but  recently 
it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  iden’ical 
with  the  species,  Acanthia  hirundinis, 
which  has  long  been  known  to  infest 
swallows’  nests  in  Europe.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  two  naturalists  have  recorded  the 
finding  of  a  bug,  closely  resembling  the 
bedbug  and  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
on  bats.  As  the  specimens  were  not 
saved,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
the  bugs  were  the  true  bedbug  or  not. 
Thus  naturalists  are  as  yet  unwilling  to 
say  that  the  bugs  found  on  bats  are  true 
bedbugs.  The  readers  of  The  R  N.-Y. 
can  be  of  great  assistance  in  settling  this 
question.  Perhaps  some  may  know  of  a 
nesting  place  of  bats  where  the  bugs  will 
be  found,  if  anywhere.  I  very  much  de¬ 
sire  that  any  one  interested  in  this  sub 
ject  will  examine  all  the  bats  obtainable 
for  the  supposed  bedbugs.  If  any  are 
found,  place  them  in  bottles,  in  alcohol 
if  possible,  and  send  them  to  me.  I  will 
have  the  specimens  examined  by  a  spe¬ 
cialist  and  report  the  results  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Send  only  those  bugs  that  you 
have  seen  on  the  bodies  or  in  the  nests  of 
bats.  M.  V.  SLING EKL AND. 

Heading’  Off  the  Grabs. 

S.  Miller,  Bluffton,  Mo. — I  see  that 
others  are  discussing  the  white  grub  in 
strawberries.  Last  spring  I  set  out  a  bed 
of  34  varieties,  mostly  new  ones,  on 
ground  that  had  been  in  nursery  trees, 
hence  no  grubs.  Only  six  of  each  variety 
were  planted,  and  the  utmost  care  was 
given  the  plants  which  were  left  to  mul¬ 
tiply  sufficiently  to  extend  the  rows 
across  a  patch  some  50  feet  broad  on  the 
south  side  which  had  been  in  sod  for 
years.  This  was  plowed  in  the  spring 
and  planted  in  melons.  The  melon  patch 
was  not  kept  clean  as  it  should  have 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Shooting  Pains 

All  over  my  body  and 
swelling  of  my  limbs  have 
caused  me  great  suffering. 
In  the  spring  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out  and  ate 
hardly  enough  to  keep  me 
alive.  I  have  been  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
the  swelling  has  sub- 
sided,  the  shooting  pains 
are  gone,  I  have  good  ap¬ 
petite,  am  better  every 
way.”  Mrs.  A.  G.  Oman, 
84  Newman  St.,  So.  Boston.  Hood’s  Cures 

HOOD’8  Pills  cure  Sick  Headache.  250, 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stenolls  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Looking  Better 

feeling  better — 
better  in  every¬ 
way.  There’s 
more  consolation 
in  that  than  well 
people  stop  to 
ponder.  To  get 
back  flesh  and 
spirits  is  every¬ 
thing. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  is  prescribed  by  lead¬ 
ing  physicians  everywhere  for  ail¬ 
ments  that  are  causing  rapid  loss 
of  flesh  and  vital  strength. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  will  do  more  than 
to  stop  a  lingering  Cough  it  fortifies 
the  system  AGAINST  coughs  and  colds. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  dnic!?i«ts. 


CANADA  lOlirO 

HARDWOOD  A  \  U  L  \ 

UNLEACHED  flOllkO 

Screened  and  ready  for  Immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  from  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bags,  from  our  storehouse  In 
New  York.  We  guarantee  ah  ashes  shipped  by  ns 
to  be  absolutely  pure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  time  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
quality  of  the  ashes  before  paying  for  them.  Send 
for  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  Information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ALLISON,  STROUP  A  CO., 
Mention  this  paper.  166  Fulton  St ,  New  York. 


COLUMBIA 


STEEL  WIND 
MILL 


New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 

Contains  covered  Internal  Gear. 
Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
If lUi.  We  solicit  the  eieoeat  laveotlga- 
tioa.Aiio  Columbia  Steel  DerrieSra, 
ire- *  Turbine  Wind  Iiutaea 
Buckeye  t core  &  Lift  F-jatpa, 

_  and  Spray  Paaap*.  Baekeye 

Glebe  Lawn  Me-wera.,!?**  Y t»a- 
.  CreaU*#,  Ito  Writ*  for  ctroalera. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


1854.— Established  39  Years.-I893. 

The  Old  Reliable 

rrfalladay  Standard 

HALLADAY  GEARED, 
U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL  and 

Gem.  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

113  Kiyer  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THE  STAR  , 

COII.SPRING  SHAFT SUPPORT: 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  c 


weight  on  horse.  Worth  twice  the  ooet  for  oonyeu-C/5 
Venoein  hitohisf  up.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  Tn*.  ZZ 
Order  sample.  Price,  #1.50. 


State  rights  for  tale. 


THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  C0.~ 
Decatur,  III. 


PAINTroofs 


DIXON'S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W ater  will  run  from  It  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timet  longer.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


wire  says  she  caxxot  see  how 
Wirt  YOU  liO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
(flOBliys  a  $05.  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
$lrsewlng  Machine;  perfect  working, rel- 
iable.ftnely  finished, adapted  to  light  and 
heavy  work, with  a  complete  set  of  the 
latestimproved  attachments  f  ree.Each 
machine  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Buy  dir¬ 
ect  from  our  factory, and  save  dealers  and 
Agents  profit.  Send  for  FreeCatnlogue 
MANUFACTURING  CO.  DEPT.  T  64  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  radiator. 
It  has  108  cross  tubes  where  3300  sq. 
in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  ONE  stove  do  the  work  of  TWO . 
Scientists  say  you  now  burn  four 
tons  of  coal  or  FOUR  cords  of  wood 
to  get  the  heat  of  o  N  E ,  75  per  cent, 
being  lost  up  the  chimney.  This  in¬ 
vention  saues  most  of  this.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  for  proofs  from  prominent  men. 
To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  will  be 
filled  at  wholesale  rate,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester ,  N.  Y. 
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been,  and  when,  early  in  September,  I 
commenced  to  clear  it  off,  the  g  rubs  were 
soon  discovered.  To  plow  this  would 
have  put  the  grubs  down  too  deep  to  find 
them,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  the  surface  and  commit¬ 
ting  havoc  with  my  new  plants.  With  a 
brush  hoe  I  went  over  the  whole  patch, 
cutting  the  soil  in  thin  slices  about  three 
inches  deep,  and  the  number  of  grubs 
found  was  great ;  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  was  one  to  every  square  yard.  Not 
many  escaped,  as  they  were  crushed 
wherever  found.  As  the  ground  was  not 
plowed,  ard  was  to  be  set  with  young 
plants,  the  rows  were  marked  off 
three  feet  apart,  and  a  strip  one  foot 
wide  and  at  least  a  foot  deep  dug  the 
whole  length  of  each  row.  But  before 
this  was  done  a  heavy  coat  of  old  ma¬ 
nure  was  spread  evenly  over  the  whole 
surface.  In  this  last  trenching  a  few 
more  grubs  were  found  which  shared  the 
fate  of  the  others.  These  strips  were 
raked  smooth,  marked  out  again  and 
the  plants  set,  from  September  20  until 
October  1,  15  inches  apart.  After  setting 
a  row,  the  plants  got  a  good  watering, 
and  when  the  surface  dried  off  a  little  the 
ground  was  mellowed,  and  the  feeblest 
plants  were  shaded  for  a  few  days.  Now, 
October  10,  I  don’t  see  a  single  plant 
missing. 

The  few  grubs  that  escaped  are  now 
being  hunted  by  the  moles  which  like  to 
work  in  mellow  soil.  Every  day,  the 
piece  is  gone  over  and  where  the  moles 
have  lifted  the  soil,  near  a  plant  or  under 
it,  I  press  it  down  with  my  foot.  When 
the  proper  time  comes,  these  plants  will 
be  covered,  and  if  we  do  not  give  a  good 
report  on  them  if  spared  until  next 
season’s  fruiting,  one  man  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  new  varie¬ 
ties  that  the  outsider  knows  nothing  of, 
that  promise  well.  Among  the  new  ones 
that  gave  us  a  little  fruit  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  a  few  may  be  mentioned  as  unusually 
promising  :  Timbrell,  Princess,  Green¬ 
ville,  America,  Columbian,  Tennessee 
Prolific  and  Edith.  But  first  and  fore¬ 
most  in  every  respect  in  my  estimation 
is  the  Timbrell.  The  plants  are  a  picture 
worth  looking  at,  and  are  so  different 
from  all  others  that  they  can  be  picked 
out  of  100  varieties  at  a  glance.  So  well 
pleased  am  I  with  it  that  every  plant  fit 
now  was  set  out  lest  I  be  tempted  to  sell 
some.  One  thing  to  be  avoided  if  the 
grub  is  to  be  kept  from  breeding  in  the 
ground,  is  not  to  use  sawdust  as  a  mulch, 
and  no  old  rotten  woody  manure,  as 
they  delight  in  breeding  in  such  stuff. 
Keeping  the  surface  perfectly  clean  one 
summer  before  planting  is  the  safest  plan. 


Grand  News. — Prof.  Bailey  informs 
our  interesting  neighbor,  Garden  and 
Forest,  that  the  potato  exhibit  of  New 
York  at  the  World’s  Fair  is  said  to  be  the 
best  potato  display  ever  made  in  this 
country.  “  The  variety ,”  he  continues, 
“  which  is  shown  from  the  greatest  number 
of  counties,  and  which  has  given,  altogether, 
he  best  yields  is  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.” 

The  display  shows  different  methods 
of  treatment.  The  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  products  of  different  amounts  of  seed. 
Many  varieties  were  planted  with  one, 
two  and  three  eyes  in  a  hill,  and  an  en¬ 
tire  hill  produced  under  each  method, 
showing  average  yield,  is  displayed  upon 
the  tables.  All  the  series  seem  to  agree 
in  affording  fewer  and  larger  tubers  from 
the  single  eyes,  and  more  and  smaller 
ones  from  the  cuttings  with  three  eyes ; 
yet  the  largest  gross  yield  of  merchant¬ 
able  product  comes  from  the  three  eyes. 
In  other  words,  a  single  eye  does  not  give 
sufficient  root-surface  to  set  a  large  crop, 
and,  because  of  the  few  tubers,  each  one 
grows  very  large.  The  reduction  of  the 


number  of  eyes  in  a  hill,  therefore, 
amounts  simply  to  a  thinning  process. 

Jersey  Pride  is  a  new  peach  which 
originated  in  the  Newark  Nursery  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  It  is  claimed  that 
it  is  the  best  peach  now  in  cultivation, 
being  of  a  clear,  bright  yellow  color, 
streaked  with  carmine,  and  of  the  larg¬ 
est  size.  It  is  a  freestone,  with  firm, 
yellow  flesh.  Specimens,  we  are  told, 
have  measured  3%  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighed  14  ounces.  The  peaches 
sent  to  this  office  were  somewhat  de¬ 
cayed,  but,  as  well  as  could  be  judged  by 
them,  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
above  claims,  in  so  far  as  size  and  quality 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Greiner,  as  he  states  in  Farm  and 
Fireside,  keeps  but  one  rooster  to  from 
30  to  50  hens,  and  the  chicks  he  raises 
are  strong  and  healthy,  every  egg  being 
fertile  apparently.  There  is  then  no  use 
of  feeding  three  or  four  old  roosters  if 
one  will  do  as  well  or  better.  But  they 
do  more  harm  than  good.  The  New 
York  Experiment  Station  found,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  bulletin  57  (last  June),  that 
a  pen  of  pullets  kept  without  a  male 
gave  eggs  at  about  30  per  cent  less  cost 
than  an  exactly  similar  pen  with  which 
a  cockerel  was  kept.  Another  pen  with¬ 
out  a  male  gave  during  the  first  three 
months  about  the  same  proportionate 
excess  of  product  over  an  exactly  sim¬ 
ilar  pen  in  which  a  cockerel  was  kept. 

Jos.  H.  Brack,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  send  us  a  seedling  peach 
(received  October  10),  of  which  they 
write  as  follows:  “We  claim  for  it 
hardiness  of  tree  which  is  an  early  and 
abundant  bearer.  It  is  later  than  Smock 
and  is  ripening  now.  The  tree  is  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  the  Smock  type.  It 
is  a  freestone,  yellow  flesh  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity.”  The  peach  sent,  which  Mr.  Black 
says  “  is  only  an  average  specimen,” 
measured  nine  inches  in  circumference. 
It  was  highly  colored,  red  and  deep  yel¬ 
low,  was  very  juicy,  vinous,  rich  and  of 
the  first  quality  in  our  estimation. 

Scraping  the  Trunks  of  Trees. — 
Mr.  Thomas  says  that  much  advice  is 
often  given  on  this  subject,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  often  recommended  by  some  jour¬ 
nals.  The  operation  may  often  do  no 
harm,  but  as  it  exposes  the  inner  bark 
to  the  cold  and  storms  of  winter,  its 
utility  is  questionable.  Much  stress  is 
sometimes  laid  on  washing  the  trunks 
for  producing  healthy  growth,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  cultivating  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  the  ground  for  some  distance  about 
the  trees  is  far  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Edison  advises  that  a  bushel  of 
wheat  be  compressed  into  a  dollar  as  a 
standard  currency.  Take  a  bushel  of 
wheat  and  squeeze  the  water  out  of  it 
and  then  compress  it  into  a  hard  cake 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  stamp  the 
Government  mark  upon  it.  That  would 
represent  actual  value  and  labor  per¬ 
formed,  and  then  you  could  eat  your 
dollar,  for  when  you  wanted  to  use  the 
wheat  all  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  to  put  your  money  to  soak. 

T.  C.  Kevitt,  of  Athenia,  N.  J.,  sends  us 
bunches  of  Diamond  and  Esther  grapes 
for  comparison.  Both  varieties  have 
be  m  growing  at  the  Rural  Grounds  for 
seveial  years.  They  are  excellent  varie¬ 
ties,  differing  but  slightly.  Diamond 
has  a  purer  flavor,  and  the  seeds  part 
more  readily  from  a  more  tender  pulp. 

The  Terra  Cotta  and  Lemon  Brush 
Tomatoes. — We  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  these  tomatoes  from 
Prof.  E.  S  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  (Madi¬ 
son)  Experiment  Station  :  “  These  toma¬ 
toes,  of  which  seeds  were  kindly  sent  me 
last  season  by  the  editor  of  The  Rurar, 
were  grown  this  year  with  considerable 
interest,  knowing  that  they  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  Terra  Cotta 
tomato  is  certainly  a  distinct  variety. 
The  want  of  luster,  and  softness  of  the 
fruit,  are  not  prepossessing,  but  on  cut¬ 
ting  a  specimen,  I  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  well  filled  with  pulpv 


and  that  its  softness  is  not  so  much  due 
to  hollowness  as  to  an  unusual  tender¬ 
ness  of  flesh.  I  was  more  pleased  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  its  flavor  combines  the  pecu¬ 
liar  sweetness  of  the  Peach  tomato  with 
the  pleasant  acid  of  the  common  varie¬ 
ties.  In  this  latter  respect,  an  advance 
has  been  made.  We  have  larger,  smoother, 
firmer  and  more  highly  colored  tomatoes 
than  the  Terra  Cotta,  but  I  doubt  if  we 
have  one  that  fully  equals  it  in  flavor. 
Those  who  enjoy  eating  tomatoes  from 
the  hand,  should  grow  the  Terra  Cotta 
for  this  purpose  if  for  no  other.  With 
me,  the  fruit  has  rotted  far  less  than 
that  of  standard  varieties.  The  peculiar 
downy  skin,  wrinkled  surface  and  dull 
color  of  the  Terra  Cotta  tomato  show  un¬ 
mistakably  that  it  is  a  true  cross  with 
the  Peach  variety.  The  Lemon  Blush 
tomato  has  interested  me  less  than  the 
Terra  Cotta,  because  it  is  less  distinct. 
In  smoothness  and  firmness  it  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  with  me,  the  fruit 
has  rotted  so  much  as  to  be  nearly  worth¬ 
less. 

Word  for  Word. 

- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “We  take  our 

vacations  quite  generally  in  July  and 
August,  not  because  that  is  the  best  time 
to  be  in  the  country,  but  because  it  is 
the  worst  time  to  be  in  town.” 

“  To  be  comfortably  clean  is  good,  but 
to  be  extravagantly  and  inconveniently 
clean  is  a  greater  mistake  than  to  go 
dirty.” 

- President  Barry  :  “  An  orchard 

that  is  not  pruned  in  four  or  five  years 
becomes  so  injured  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  it  into  proper  condition 
again.” 

“The  great  secrets  of  fruit  culture  ; 
you  cannot  put  on  too  much  manure  or 
keep  the  ground  too  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated.” 

- Mrs.  Anna  Comstock:  “  Insects  are 

like  folks  ;  some  are  of  the  greatest  use, 
some  are  a  nuisance,  and  some  are  both. 
Certain  it  is  we  owe  to  these  little  trav¬ 
elers  the  fact  that  our  world  is  bright 
and  beautiful,  instead  of  dreary  and 
monotonous.” 

- Phirrips  Brooks:  “No  man  has 

come  to  true  greatness  who  has  not  felt 
in  some  degree  that  his  life  belongs  to 
his  race,  and  that  what  God  gives  him, 
lie  gives  him  for  mankind.” 

- Connecticut  Farmer:  “  From  pres¬ 
ent  indications  the  new  class  at  Storrs 
Agricultural  College  will  number  not 
less  than  75,  a  third  more  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  one.” 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “  This  is  the 

one  agricultural  college  in  New  England 
that  bones  right  down  to  business,  makes 
agriculture  the  leading  study,  and  goes 
ahead  on  a  big  wave  of  practical  support 
from  the  farmers.  It  takes  in  the  girls 
as  well  as  the  boys,  and  trains  them  both 
to  fill  the  places  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  on  the  farm.  May  its  tribe  in¬ 
crease  I  ” 

- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  That  old  idea 

of  giving  a  $5,000  education  to  a  $500  boy, 
and  a  $500  education  to  a  $10,000  girl  is 
about  played  out.'1 

- Farm  Journal  :  “Let  us  have  in 

this  country  an  honest,  100-cent  dollar 
with  which  to  do  business  and  pay  our 
•debts.  A  150-cent  dollar  has  got  to  go, 
along  with  a  60-cent  dollar.  And  give 
us  plenty  of  100-cent  dollars  so  that  the 
money  grabbers  of  the  world  cannot  get 
up  a  corner.” 

- The  Outrook  :  “  The  wise  man  is  he 

who  knows  the  value  of  to-day  ;  he  who 
•can  estimate  to-day  rightly  may  leave 
the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  For 
the  value  of  the  future  depends  entirely 
upon  the  value  attached  to  to-day ;  there 
is  no  magic  in  the  years  to  come  ;  noth¬ 
ing  can  bloom  in  those  fairer  fields  save 
that  which  is  sown  to-day.  The  harvest 
of  the  future  is  but  the  golden  ripening 
of  to-day’s  sowing.” 


•PteceUatuoutf 

If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


A  FULL  STOMACH 
ought  to  cause  you  no  discom¬ 
fort  whatever.  If  it  does, 
though — if  there’s  any  trouble 
after  eating — take  Dr.  Pierce’s 
|Pleasant  Pellets.  They’re  a 
perfect  and  convenient  vest- 
pocket  remedy.  One  of  these 
tiny,  sugar-coated,  anti-bilious 
granules  at  a  dose  regulates 
and  corrects  the  entire  system. 
Sick  or  Bilious  Headaches,  Con¬ 
stipation,  Indigestion,  Bilious 
Attacks,  and  all  derangements  of  the  liv¬ 
er,  stomach,  and  bowels  are  prevented, 
relieved,  and  permanently  cured. 

They’re  the  smallest,  easiest  to  take, 
cheapest,  and  best.  They’re  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction,  or  money  is  returned. 


cannot  cure. 


is  perfectly,  permanently, 
i  positively  cured  by  Doctor 
|  Sago’s  Catarrh  Remedy. 
The  proprietors  of  this  med¬ 
icine  provo  that  by  their 
l  offer.  It’s  $500  cash  for  a 
•  case  of  Catarrh  which  they 
By  all  druggists,  50  cents. 


3K 


IS  THE 
BLANKET 

all  tattered  and  torn, 
Which  was  bought  lastWin- 
ter ;  you  see  how  its  worn. 
It  was  sold  by  a  man  with 
a  smooth,  easy  way, 

Who  said  “That’s  as  good 
as  any  e/A.” 

There  is  a  lesson  iu  this  for 
every  man  who  wants  a  new 
horse  blanket — bright  men 
profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  If  you  don’t  care 
how  long  a  blanket  wears, 
or  how  it  looks,  the  “just  as 
good’’  kind  will  probably 
suit  you.  But  if  you  want 
a  blanket  that  will  last  for 
years,  and  always  be  a 
credit  to  you  and  you  r  horse , 
you  can  only  be  suited  with 
a  genuine 
5/a.  This 
mark  is 
on  every 
blanket. 

It  is  an 
'  absolute 
guaran¬ 
tee  of  value. 

Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS, 
Philadelphia. 


“GEM”  GLOVER  GUTTER. 


Send  for  Circular.  WILSON  I5KOS.,  Easton, I’a. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  saweu 
from  5  toll  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like 
a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it  than 
two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  V3,000  in  use.  We  also 
make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot  saw.  First 
order  secures  agency.  FORDING  HAWING  MA- 
CIIINK.CO.,  241  to  240  8.  Jefferson  8t.,  Cliicujjo,  111. 

Z W  Please  mention  this  paper. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY ,  OCTOBER  28,  1893. 


RE  PA  RA  T10N. 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  we  may  now  in¬ 
form  our  friends  that  a  Rugosa  hybrid  rose  will  be 
mailed  to  every  subscriber  who  applied  for  one  or 
more  of  the  Rugosa  set,  injudiciously,  but  in  good 
faith,  offered  to  applicants  by  the  late  business  man¬ 
agement.  The  rose  to  be  sent  has  been  named  by  the 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  of  Painesville,  O.  (who 
have  for  five  years  been  propagating  it  for  introduc¬ 
tion)  the  Agnes  Emily  Carman.  It  is  the  first  hybrid 
with  Rosa  rugosa  known  to  have  bean  effected,  and  it 
would  have  been  offered  for  sale  several  years  ago  but 
for  the  difficulty  found  in  its  propagation.  The  set 
originally  offered,  of  which  the  Carman  rose  is  not  one, 
will  be  mailed  to  all  who  have  applied,  just  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  stock  shall  have  accumulated — and  that 
without  further  application. 

We  are  delighted  at  the  opportunity  thus  presented 
of  repairing  in  part  the  injustice  we  unwittingly  did 
our  friends  in  not  filling  their  orders  promptly  accord¬ 
ing  to  agreement.  If  they  could  know  how  grieved 
we  were  over  this  failure  to  keep  our  promise,  they 
would,  we  are  sure,  accept  it  as  a  further  amend. 

Illustrations  and  a  further  account  of  the  foliage 
and  flowers  of  the  rose  will  be  presented  in  the  near 
future. 

'I  he  Carman  No.  1  Potato. — Small  tubers,  or  cut  pieces 
M  large  ones  of  the  above,  will  also  be  mailed  to  those 
who  have  applied  for  it  without  further  application. 
The  potato  crop,  where  the  stock  was  grown,  was  a 
partial  failure,  and  the  quantity  in  store  is  #o  small 
that  it  will  be  offered  for  sale  next  year  at  an  almost 
prohibitive  price.  No  further  applications  can  be  filled. 
It  is  believed  by  those  who  should  know  that  this  po¬ 
tato  will  prove  the  most  valuable  of  any  variety  ever 
introduced.  Practically  it  does  not  yield  any  small 
tubers.  The  necessity  of  cutting  larger  tubers  to  mail 
to  our  friends  is  therefore  apparent. 

*  * 

It  is  about  time  to  begin  preparations  for  holding  a 
farmers’  institute.  It  is  at  least  time  to  begin  talking 
it  up.  Begin  now  and  get  the  people  to  discussing  it. 
It  is  well  enough  to  have  something  to  look  forward 
to.  Try  this  year  to  get  out  a  class  of  men  that  never 
attended  before.  *  * 

We  begin  this  week  a  series  of  sketches  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  farms  in  the  coun*  /y.  Mr.  Hicks 
is  a  genius  in  the  way  of  contriving  means  and  ma¬ 
chines  for  saving  useless  labor  and  economizing 
strength  and  space.  The  Hicks  farm  is  like  a  museum 
of  labor-saving  devices — most  of  them  home-made. 
We  propose  to  describe  many  of  these  simple  contriv¬ 
ances,  and  it  will  be  a  dull  reader  who  cannot  get  the 
value  of  a  life’s  subscription  out  of  this  series  of 
articles.  #  # 

The  hard  times  and  financial  stringency  have  de¬ 
veloped  some  curious  features.  Shortage  of  money 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  some  of  the 
bad  habits  of  mankind.  Wholesale  dealers  in  tobacco 
say  that  the  quantities  consumed  have  fallen  away 
below  those  of  former  years  ;  that  in  place  of  having 
their  stocks  well  sold  out,  they  have  a  large  surplus 
on  hand.  Consumers  are  not  purchasing  their  usual 
allowance,  and  retailers  are  buying  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  same  tale  of  woe  comes  from  the  brewers, 
many  of  whom  have  their  cold  storage  warehouses 
filled  with  beer,  for  which  there  is  a  greatly  reduced 
demand.  The  whisky  distillers  tell  the  same  story, 
and  all  complain  that  their  business  has  been  greatly 
curtailed.  The  reason  is  that  the  consumers  of  these 
products  are  found  largely  among  the  poorer  laboring 
classes,  and  as  many  of  them  have  been  out  of  em¬ 


ployment,  or  working  at  reduced  wages,  their  pur¬ 
chasing  ability  has  been  greatly  lessened.  But  the 
effect  is  likely  to  extend  still  further,  and  largely 
affect  those  who  produce  the  raw  materials  for  these 
and  other  products.  The  brunt  of  much  of  this  loss 
must  eventually  fall  upon  the  farmer.  It  is  likely  to 
be  many  months  before  a  full  recovery  from  this  de¬ 
pression,  and  its  effects  are  necessarily  far  reaching. 
#  * 

It  seems  that  we  were  wrong  in  saying  that  in  New 
York  State  women  are  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the 
coming  constitutional  convention.  A  bill  to  give  them 
that  privilege  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  and  passed  the  Assembly  72  to  27.  That 
was  all  that  came  of  it.  The  politicians  gave  it  that 
bit  of  life,  and  then  smothered  it.  They  were  forced 
to  take  some  action  in  the  matter,  because  of  .he  flood 
of  petitions  that  poured  in  upon  them. 

#  * 

Again,  again  and  again  does  this  matter  of  avoiding 
the  middleman  by  making  sales  direct  to  buyers,  come 
up.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  prepared  to  act  as  middleman  as 
far  as  possible,  but  direct  selling  never  can  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  until  the  producer  can  form  a  fair  estimate  as  to 
the  cost  of  growing  his  product.  How  can  he  tell 
what  is  a  fair  price  to  charge  unless  he  knows  the 
difference  between  that  price  and  the  cost?  Many 
farmers  cannot  make  up  their  minds  about  selling  or 
holding  a  crop.  The  trouble  is  that  they  do  not  know 
whether  the  “  going  price”  represents  profit  or  loss. 
This  is  an  old  story  with  us,  but  it  is  true. 

*  * 

A  traveling  salesman'  for  a  large  dry  goods  firm 
in  this  city,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  extended 
Southern  trip  reaching  down  into  Texas,  says  that  he 
has  $8,000  worth  of  orders  on  his  books  for  spring 
delivery,  where,  last  year  at  this  time,  he  had  $00,000, 
and  that  other  salesmen  tell  much  the  same  story.  He 
attributes  this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  dilatory 
action  of  the  Senate,  which  renders  the  outcome  of  any 
business  ventures  extremely  problematical.  People 
will  not  invest  money  so  long  as  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty.  Business  was  picking  up  a  while  ago 
when  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Silver  Law  seemed 
probable,  but  is  now  getting  worse.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  definite  is  promptly  done,  the  result  is  extremely 
difficult  to  foretell.  #  * 

The  R  N.-Y.  doeB  not  pretend  to  be  a  political 
prophet.  It  has  gocd  opportunities  for  watching  the 
signs  of  the  times — particularly  among  farmers.  Three 
years  ago  we  said  that  rightly  or  wrongly  the  people 
wanted  a  reform  of  some  sort  in  the  tariff ;  also  that 
the  People’s  Party  had  come  to  stay.  With  this  many 
of  our  old  friends  disagreed,  but  events  proved  that 
we  were  right.  It  now  seems  to  us  that  the  demand 
for  the  increased  use  of  silver  as  money  is  increasing 
every  day  among  the  farmers  of  the  country.  This  is 
stronger  in  the  West  and  South,  but  by  no  means 
entirely  confined  to  those  sections.  We  do  not  mean 
what  is  sometimes  vaguely  named  as  “  free  silver,” 
but  the  increased  use  of  the  white  metal  at  a  regularly 
defined  ratio  value  with  gold. 

*  * 

Three  children  living  in  this  city  were  made  ill  by 
eating  grapes.  It  was  said  that  the  grapes  had  been 
sprinkled  with  Paris-green  “to  kill  worms.”  Forth¬ 
with  the  inspectors  of  the  Health  Department  were 
instructed  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  poisonous  grapes. 
The  chemist  of  the  Board  of  Health  gravely  informed 
the  anxious  public  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Paris- 
green  being  used  for  such  a  purpose.  That  “  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  commonly  used  to  kill  bugs  and 
worms  on  grape  vines.”  What  a  great  fountain  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  wisdom !  And  it  is 
upon  the  simple  word  of  such  as  he  that  tons  of  hard- 
earned  produce  are  often  seized  and  condemned  to 
destruction  without  appeal,  and  without  opportunity 
for  explanation.  Truly  this  is  a  great  state  of  affairs. 
What  will  the  farmers  do  about  it  ? 

*  * 

The  only  way  to  drive  a  nail  so  it  will  hold  is  to 
keep  hammering  away  at  it,  blow  after  blow.  The 
same  way  with  a  new  idea  ;  it  must  be  presented  again 
and  again  and  forced  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
need  it.  We  had  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  a  recent 
conversation  with  a  dairyman.  “The  R.  N.-Y.,”  he 
said,  “  has  been  hammering  away  in  prose  and  poetry 
about  driving  out  the  robber  cows.  I  didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  it  at  first,  but  the  more  you  talked  about 
it,  the  more  plausible  it  seemed,  and  I  said,  ‘  I  guess 
there  is  something  in  that.’  I  got  a  Babcock  tester 
and  went  at  it.  The  result  was  that  in  my  herd  of  18,  I 
found  five  cows  that  did  not  pay  for  their  food.  One  cow 
with  a  big  pedigree  that  I  had  been  bragging  about 
proved  so  poor,  by  the  test,  that  I  was  glad  to  sell  her 
for  $20.”  Five  active  robbers  in  a  herd  of  18,  will  steal 
about  all  the  profits  the  13  honest  cows  can  make. 
Life  is  too  short  and  sweet  to  spend  it  helping  cow 


thieves  steal  from  your  wife  and  children.  Test  out 
the  robber  cows.  Keep  at  them  ! 

*  * 

In  showing  how  chemical  fertilizers  and  a  good 
grass  sod  may  take  the  place  of  stable  manure,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  often  used  as  an  illustration  the  fact 
that  anything  that  will  serye  for  feeding  stock  will 
also  serve  for  feeding  plants  without  first  feeding  it 
to  animals.  This  is  brought  to  mind  on  reading  an 
old  English  report,  printed  in  1829,  of  the  way  oil¬ 
cake  was  first  found  by  one  farmer  to  be  good  food 
for  sheep.  He  used  the  ground  oil-cake  for  manure 
on  a  mowing  field  and  then  turned  in  the  sheep  for 
pasture.  To  his  great  surprise  he  found  that  both 
grass  and  manure  disappeared.  He  called  the  animals 
“  devils  in  sheep’s  clothing,”  because  they  “  ate  grass 
and  manure  and  began  upon  the  soil  itself  !  ”  That 
was  one  way  of  learning  that  the  same  substance 
might  be  used  both  for  manure  and  sheep  food.  The 
next  lesson  was  that  there  was  more  profit  in  its  last 
named  use,  because  the  sheep  took  from  it  mostly  the 
substances  that  could  not  nourish  the  plants  and  re¬ 
turned,  as  manure,  almost  all  that  the  plants  could 
utilize.  #  # 

BREVITIES. 

I  ain’t  no  hand  to  Ice  my  grip  an’  tell  all  hands  to  quit  the  ship 
When  snarlin’  trouble  c.mes  along  an'  sets  bis  teeth  In  good  an’  strong. 
An’  pricks  yer  heait  way  to  the  core;  1  Jest  hang  on  a  little  more 
An'  sorter  bolster  up  my  hope  an’  give  my  falta  a  little  rope, 

An’  rest  content  that  some  good  day  I’ll  capture  every  cent  o’  pay 
That  1  have  squarely  earned.  My  wife,  somenow,  to  save  her  very  life. 
Can  t  see  things  tnat  way.  Wnen  Jack  Frost  jest  blighted  growln' 
things,  she  lost 

Her  hope;  them  dreary  winter  days  rl/.  up  before  her  eyeB.  I  says. 

“  Jest  see  that  Staple  tree  out  there,  all  colored  up  so  red  and  fair; 
Jack  Frost  has  painted  out  the  green— a  Hner  eight  1  never  seen.” 

She  see  the  p  int,  an’  that  same  nig  t  I  11  bet  our  house  was  shinin' 
bright 

With  autumn  loaves,  tacked  everywhere,  a  bright-red  cluster  in  her 
hair, 

An’  on  her  cheek  a  bit  of  bloom— that  was  the  best  thing  In  the  room ; 
An’  when  the  wind  of  winter  grieves,  somehow  them  pretty  autumn 
leaves 

Will  keep  u  thlnkln'  of  the  flowers,  an’  we  won’t  mind  the  lonely 
hours, 

An’  first  ye  know  the  birds  will  sing,  an’  here  we  be  again  at  spring. 
Them  autumn  leaves  are  dear  to  me  I  call  ’em  Jack  Frost’s  legacy  I 

Any  bed  bugs  on  bats  ? 

The  skunk  Is  a  de  grubber. 

Do  you  get  paid  for  rainy  days  ? 

IF  you  must  go  out,  don't  bach  out. 

We  want  a  law  against  chin-er  men. 

A  man  In  tears  Is  a  crying  de-manned. 

Give  honor  to  the  hard-working  roots. 

Mu.  Mapes  tarred  and  feathered  the  lice. 

What  percentage  of  “go  ”  in  your  make  up  1 

Strawberry  plants  are  “  grub  ”  for  the  grub. 

The  selfish  man  Is  like  a  well-known  shell  fish. 

Tub  thing  that  murks  the  sky  of  a  shirk.  Is  work. 

Sweet  apples  for  a  “  condition  powder,”  page  727 

are  you  “  reliable  ”  In  the  eyes  of  your  neighbors  ? 

Who  can  name  a  cheaper  chicken  food  than  grasshoppers? 

Did  you  ever  buy  a  farm  without  getting  out  of  the  wagon  ? 

IJkavey  mare  and  heavy  feed— these  two  things  have  ne'er  agreed. 

Commission-men  have  too  many  sins  of  omission  in  settling 
accounts. 

Have  you  ever  used  the  seeding  attachment  on  disc  harrows?  How 
does  It  work  ? 

It  Is  but  a  short  step  from  the  silo  to  that  scheme  of  cutting  the 
stalks  In  the  mow. 

Plants  or  Insects -can’t  you  salt  the  former  to  death  easier  than 
you  can  the  latter  ? 

The  West  needs  some  of  the  rest  of  the  East  and  the  East  needs 
some  of  the  Western  yeast 

That  Is  au  Ingenious  device  for  soaking  potato  seed  described  by 
Mr.  Bllsborrow  on  page  714. 

The  lelt  hand  knows  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  but  for  lack  of 
education  cannot  match  the  work 

The  man  who  pays  the  nurserymen  his  good  hard  cash,  has  a  right 
to  feel  Indignant  when  they  send  him  trash. 

All  our  sweet  corn  growing  readers  are  Invited  to  arise  and  answer 
those  questions  proposed  by  Mr.  Taicott  on  page  718. 

IS  It  your  experience  that  the  proportion  of  roosters  to  the  average 
eggs  Bet  is  greater  w  ith  Leghorns  than  other  breeds? 

Don't  you  think  you  would  be  foolish  to  buy  seed  potatoes  grown 
In  the  same  sort  of  land  you  have  selected  for  the  crop  ? 

Every  man  who  pushes  a  wheelbarrow  gets  the  “cart  before  the 
horse”  and  can  do  better  tnau  with  tne  cart  behind  him ! 

Pound  for  pound  there  Is  a  higher  feeding  value  In  pumpkin  than 
In  turnip.  How  easy  it  Is  to  raise  tons  of  pumpkins  in  the  corn  Ueid. 
What  Is  better  for  feeding  until  the  silo  Is  opened? 

There  certainly  Is  a  wide  margin  between  the  statements  made  hy 
Messrs.  Wyckotf  and  Carew  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  needed  to  pio- 
dnce  one  laying  pullet.  How  do  you  explain  this  difference? 

“Disc”  Is  a  new  word  In  Western  agriculture-used  as  plow  and 
hoe  are  used— to  perform  a  certain  operation.  The  use  of  the  disc 
harrows  is  bo  general  that  the  special  work  they  perform  has  created 
the  new  use  of  this  word. 

The  Populist  says,  “  I  will  hoe  my  own  row  I” 

No  more  dropsical  ’crats,  I  confess, 

Ana  If  my  opinion  of  'crats  you  would  know, 

From  crat  just  drop  the  c  and  add  * 

Our  friend,  the  actor,  who  tells  us  about  his  farming  cn  page  726 
adds:  "  I  learned  more  from  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  I  did  from 
any  of  my  neighbors,  for  The  Rural  always  told  me  straight,  while 
some  of  those  whom  1  asked  for  information  misled  me  by  telling  me 
wrong.”  We  always  try  to  prompt  folks  right. 

SnouLD  a  bee  have  greater  protection  at  law  than  a  dog  ?  In  sev¬ 
eral  States  efforts  have  been  made  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  spraying 
at  certain  times  because  bees  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  poison 
used  on  the  trees.  Why  not  compel  the  bee  owner  to  keep  his  bees  at 
home  by  providing  bee  pastures  there  ?  That  Is,  In  effect,  what  he  has 
to  do  with  his  other  stock 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  has  engaged 
in  a  new  field  of  work — certainly  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  things  done  at  the  stations.  Rhode  Island 
turkeys  are  famous  for  their  fine  quality,  and  in 
former  years  turkey-raising  was  an  important  feature 
of  the  poultry  interest  in  the  little  State.  Frcm  eight 
towns  nearly  30  tons  of  dressed  turkeys  were  shipped 
last  year.  The  business  now  has  sadly  fallen  off,  and 
is  nothing  like  what  it  used  to  he.  The  chief  of  many 
reasons  given  for  this  is  that  the  turkey  stock  has  been 
weakened — the  blood  has  deteriorated  —  until  the 
young  turkjys  easily  fall  victims  to  disease.  It  is 
simply  harder  to  raise  the  young  turkeys  than  in 
former  years.  The  poultry  people  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Station  believed  that  the  main  trouble  lay  in  a  lack  of 
vitality  and  hardiness  in  the  breeding  stock.  New 
blood  was  needed,  and  they  went  to  the  American 
wild  turkey  for  that.  They  procured  a  wild  gobbler 
and  other  birds  with  more  or  less  wild  blood,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cross  them  on  hens  of  the  common  stock.  A 
forthcoming  bulletin  gives  the  interesting  details  of 
this  breeding  experiment.  Of  course,  we  shall  tell  all 
about  it  later,  but  now  we  wish  to  refer  to  the  new 
line  of  work  taken  up  by  the  station.  Having  secured 
a  good  supply  of  birds  with  more  or  less  wild  blood, 
the  station  purposes  to  distribute  them  among  turkey 
growers,  charging  simply  the  market  price  per  pound, 
and  $1  in  addition  for  each  bird.  The  plan  is  to  get 
this  new  blood  into  the  farmers’  flocks  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  very  practical 
and  praiseworthy  move.  The  Rhode  Island  Station 
easily  ranks  first  in  poultry  work,  because  its  experi¬ 
ments  are  business-like  and  practical,  and  written  up 
in  an  entertaining  way. 

X  X  t 

Thk  turkey-raising  business  is  capable  of  being 
largely  increased.  The  introduction  of  wild  blood 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  breed 
large  flocks  as  it  will  give  hardier  and  stronger  birds, 
and  prevent,  in  part  at  least,  the  present  heavy  lo«s 
of  poults.  It  seems  that  several  breeders  in  Rhode 
Island  have  tried  the  wild  blood  and  with  considerable 
success.  Most  of  them,  however,  had  special  markets 
for  their  birds,  and  it  remained  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Station  to  put  this  blood  within  easy  reach  of  breeders. 
Referring  to  other  uses  of  wild  blood  Mr.  Cushman, 
the  poultry  manager,  writes  : 

Breeders  of  geese  use  the  Canada  wild  goose  to  cross  with  Black 
African  geese.  This  cross  gives  a  mongrel  that  Is  sterile  and  that 
Eells  at  about  twice  the  price  the  common  goose  brings. 

It  is  also  said  that  turkeys  have  been  successfully 
caponized,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  profitable 
operation.  ^  |  J 

Wk  have  often  given  the  figures  to  show  the  enor¬ 
mous  consumption  of  liquors  in  this  country.  The  total 
value  of  a  year’s  consumption  gives  a  sum  so  vast  as 
to  stagger  the  mind.  The  misery  and  wretchedness 
caused  by  this  drinking  could  not  be  told  in  a  century; 
and  who  is  benefited  by  this  vast  business  ?  The 
farmer,  it  may  be  said,  grows  the  crude  products  from 
which  the  liquors  are  made  and  hence  he  is  benefited. 
We  may  easily  see  what  nonsense  that  is  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  price  paid  the  farmer  for  a  bushel  of  corn  and 
the  price  paid  the  rum-seller  for  the  whisky  made 
from  that  corn.  The  difference  between  the  corn  and 
the  whisky  is  lost  between  the  farmer  and  the 
drinker,  and  the  worst  feature  is  that  this  lost  money 
not  only  does  no  good  in  the  world,  but  is  chiefly 
taken  from  helpless  ones  who  must  suffer  for  the  lack 
of  it.  The  question  of  prohibition  or  temperance  is  a 
very  practical  one  for  farmers,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  thoughtful  men  are  coming  more  and 
more  so  to  regard  it.  For  example,  this  is  what  the 
Scotch  Farming  World  says  : 

The  fact  stares  us  In  the  face  that  enormous  quantities  of  liquors 
—beer,  brandy,  whisky,  rum  and  Innumerable  others-are  consumed 
dally  by  persons  who  seldom.  If  ever,  see  the  color  of  milk.  Their 
children,  too,  are  gsunt  and  pale  for  want  of  this  great  and  cheap 
commodity,  which  Is  a  thousand  limes  better  and  three  times  cheaper 
than  beer.  If  only  one-fourth  part  of  the  money  spent  in  beer  by 
those  poor  people  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  milk,  all  the  farms 
In  the  country  would  be  severely  taxed  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

The  idea  is  that  if  but  a  portion  of  the  money  now 
spent  for  liquors  could  be  spent  for  needed  milk, 
dairy  farming,  the  system  needed  to  build  up  British 
farms,  would  become  more  than  profitable.  It  is  the 
same  with  other  products,  here,  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  great  tribute  paid  to  liquor  leaves  nothing  to  pay 
for  the  needed  food  that  the  farmer  has  to  sell.  The 
same  dollar  cannot  buy  both  beer  and  bread. 

X  X  X 

Probably  few,  if  any,  farmers  but  prefer  good,  hard 
roads  to  the  miserable,  muddy,  dusty  abominations 
usually  found  throughout  the  country.  It  isn’t  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  preference,  but  of  pocketbook,  for  good  roads, 
like  other  good  things,  cost  money,  and  the  farmers 
at  large  are  not  ready  to  put  any  great  amount  of 
money  into  roads.  There  seems  to  be  something  of 
an  injustice  in  the  way  some  of  the  roads  are  built. 


The  principal  highways  connecting  leading  towns  are 
selected  for  a  beginning,  and  the  people  fer  the  whole 
township  or  county  are  taxed  for  constructing  these. 
This  seems  sensible,  but  while  all  are  taxed,  all  do  not 
receive  equal  benefits.  The  man  living  along  one  of 
these  improved  highways  can  put  on  a  full  load  and 
take  it  to  town  without  any  trouble.  This  the  farmer 
living  off  the  road,  and  having  to  drive  over  a  poor 
pieee  of  road  first,  cannot  do,  for  the  ability  of  his 
team  is  limited  to  what  it  can  draw  over  the  poorer 
road.  Again,  the  value  of  property  along  the  im¬ 
proved  highway  is  increased  proportionately  more 
than  that  along  the  other.  It  seems  that  those  owning 
property  along  the  former  should  pay  the  larger 
amount  of  tax.  But  as  these  schemes  of  road  improve¬ 
ment  usually  contemplate  the  ultimate  improvement 
of  all  the  roads  of  a  township  or  county,  taking  the 
leading  ones  for  a  starter,  this  will  probably  not  be 
considered  feasible.  j  j  j 

But  Col.  Pope,  the  never-tiring  advocate  of  good 
roads,  has  a  scheme  for  building  these  without 
burdening  the  people.  He  would  pay  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  by  a  graduated  inheritance  tax,  increasing  the 
per  cent  of  tax  according  to  the  increase  in  the  inherit¬ 
ance.  This  method  would  certainly  not  take  the  money 
from  the  poor  to  any  extent,  but  largely  from  those 
best  able  to  pay  it.  While  there  sometimes  appears  to 
he  an  injustice  in  this  kind  of  a  tax,  it  is  generally 
satisfactory  to  all  but  those  whom  it  taxes.  One  thing 
in  its  favor  is  that  it  is  easier  to  ascertain  the  amount 
due  than  in  other  cases,  for  in  the  settlement  of  an  es¬ 
tate,  a  schedule  of  the  property  must  be  filed,  and  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  hide  as  before  the  death  of  the  owner. 
Then  in  what  other  way  could  the  money  thus  realized 
be  expended  so  that  all  might  share  its  benefits,  as  in 
the  construction  of  good  roads  over  which  all  may 
travel  ?  j  ,  , 

There  has  been  some  little  discussion  concerning 
the  value  of  the  soft  Florida  phosphates.  Some  par¬ 
ties  have  claimed  that  they  are  more  valuable  than  the 
hard  phosphate  rock  of  South  Carolina.  A.  A.  Parsons, 
Chemist  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Department,  has 
this  to  say  about  the  matter  : 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  soft  phosphates  contain  no  more 
readily  available  phosphoric  acid  than  the  ordinary  hard  rock  phos¬ 
phate,  that  Is,  If  both  are  similarly  pulverized  and  applied  to  the  soil. 
The  advantage  that  soft  phosphates  possess  over  ordinary  phosphate 
Is  purely  a  mechanical  one.  Their  mechanical  condition  Is  such  as  to 
render  them  much  more  easily  dlstlntegrated  In  the  soil,  and  In  this 
way  the  solvent  agencies  of  the  soil  are  capable  of  rendering  the 
valuable  elements  of  plant  food  available  sooner  than  would  bo  the 
case  with  the  hard  rock  phosphate,  which  would  not  pulverize  so 
rapidly  under  the  Influence  of  natural  agencies. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  special  report  on  the  Phosphate  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States.  He  states  that  the  South 
Carolina  deposits  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  1837. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  any  extensive 
preparations  for  mining  and  selling  them  were  made. 
To-day,  in  the  three  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  there  is  a  capital  of  $4,705,782 
invested  in  machinery  and  buildings,  and  $14,300,0(57 
in  land.  Last  year  $2,473,015  were  spent  for  labor  in 
mining  the  phosphate,  and  1,231,703  tons  were  mined 
at  an  estimated  value  at  the  mines  of  $7,153,141.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the  business.  A 
large  proportion  of  both  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
phosphates  are  sent  abroad.  The  Florida  phosphates 
have  been  in  use  but  a  few  years  comparatively.  The 
estimate  is  that  there  are  over  133,000,000  tons  in  sight 
in  Florida  alone,  and  that  the  future  trade  will  be 
largely  in  the  Florida  article,  as  the  South  Carolina 
deposits  are  being  mined  at  a  rate  which  promises  to 
exhaust  them  in  about  28  years  from  1891. 

X  X  X 

There  are  two  points  about  farming  in  the  South 
that  have  often  puzzled  thoughtful  men:  one  is  why 
the  cotton  crop  is  not  regulated  so  as  to  bring  a  higher 
price,  and  the  other  is  why,  in  view  of  the  suffering 
among  Southern  farmers,  mortgages  on  farm  property 
are  comparatively  few.  Mr.  G.  K.  Holmes  has  re¬ 
cently  made  some  statements  about  these  matters 
that  are  very  interesting.  Before  the  war  the  land 
was  owned  by  large  farmers  who  did  business 
through  agents  or  brokers.  These  agents  usually  owed 
the  planters,  and  the  latter  could  raise  cotton  or  any 
other  crop  that  they  saw  fit.  After  the  war,  the  white 
owners  could  not  carry  on  the  plantations  as  before, 
because  the  old  labor,  cash  and  equipment,  had  all 
been  swept  away.  Tenant  farming  was  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  outcome,  and  the  big  plantations  were  split  up 
into  small  farms.  Both  owners  and  tenants  were 
forced  to  obtain  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  tools  and 
stock  on  credit.  The  only  security  they  could  possibly 
give  was  to  pledge  the  crop  they  were  about  to  plant, 
and  they  were  forced  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  money 
lenders  saw  fit  to  dictate.  They  thus  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  and  most  of  them 
have  never  been  able  to  escape. 


The  merchants  or  money  lenders  naturally  selected 
the  crop  that  would  best  suit  their  purposes.  This  was 
their  only  security,  and  they  chose  the  one  they  could 
best  control  and  sell  without  regard  to  its  profit  to 
the  grower.  The  merchants  demanded  cotton  and 
more  cotL,on,  and  gave  the  tenant  no  option  in  the 
matter,  for  the  grower  was  now  the  debtor  and  forced 
to  meet  the  demand  of  his  creditor.  The  system  grew 
until  the  farmer  lost  his  independence  and  became  al¬ 
most  a  peon — unable  to  select  the  crop  to  suit  him  or  to 
handle  the  proceeds.  He  was  even  forced  to  place  a 
lien  on  his  crop  before  it  was  planted,  and  the  outra¬ 
geous  interest  demanded  by  the  lenders  keeps  him 
constantly  in  debt  and  absolutely  prevents  his  inde¬ 
pendence  until  he  forces  himself  to  raise  something  be¬ 
sides  cotton.  The  cotton  crop  is  large,  not  alone  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  would  not  of  their  own  will  cut 
down  the  area,  but  because  the  merchants  or  creditor 
class  will  not  let  them  do  so.  In  this  condition  of 
affairs,  agricultural  land  has  but  little  value.  Mer¬ 
chants  will  not  take  it  as  security  for  a  debt  if  they 
can  help  it.  Naturally  they  prefer  to  have  somebody 
else  hold  the  land  and  take  a  lien  on  the  product  of 
that  person’s  labor  in  the  form  of  cotton,  stock  and 
other  personal  property  which  the  tenant  must  have 
and  pay  for.  He  could  leave  the  land  on  their  hands, 
but  the  personal  property  he  must  have.  They  simply 
demand  the  more  negotiable  part  of  his  property  for 
security.  Thus  it  may  be  that  land  mortgages  are 
few  and  the  cotton  crop  greatly  increased,  and  yet  a 
curse  and  blight  rest  upon  farming. 

X  X  X 

Is  there  any  “way  out”  for  such  unfortunate  farmers 
— literally  “debt  slaves  ?”  Notunless  they  can  pay 
their  debts.  To  do  this  they  must  increase  their 
income  and  reduce  their  expenses.  To  increase  their 
incomes,  the  price  of  cotton  must  rise  or  they  must 
sell  other  products.  The  White  Caps  seek  to  increase 
the  price  of  cotton  by  preventing  its  ginning,  but  that 
will  not  answer.  The  “free  silver”  men  declare  that 
cotton  will  rise  in  price  with  a  greater  circulation  of 
money.  The  scientist  says  that  they  are  growing  too 
much  cotton — reduce  the  acreage  and  the  price  will 
rise — but  so  long  as  the  merchants  control  the  crop 
this  cannot  be  done.  To  reduce  expenses  the  farmer 
must  pay  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  taxes  and  stop 
paying  his  dearly  bought  cash  for  food  supplies  that 
he  can  raise  at  home.  The  farmers  as  a  class  are  in 
the  majority  in  every  Southern  State.  They  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  regulate  this  interest-rate  question. 
As  for  growing  other  crops  than  cotton  we  venture  to 
assert  that  very  few  Southern  farmers  have  ever  been 
able  to  get  out  from  under  the  finger  of  the  money 
lender  by  growing  cotton  alone.  It  cannot  be  done. 

X  X  X 

The  White-Cap  outrages  in  the  South  seem  to  be 
spreading.  These  crude  efforts  to  foive  up  the  price 
of  cotton  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable 
outcome  of  the  political  movement  among  the  farmers. 
The  method  usually  followed  is  to  post  a  notice  on  the 
doors  of  places  where  cotton  is  ginned,  ordering  the 
owner  not  to  gin  a  pound  of  cotton  until  the  price  ad¬ 
vances  to  10  cents  a  pound.  This  order  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  threat  to  burn  the  house  in  case  the 
order  is  disobeyed.  Most  of  such  work  is  done  in 
lonely  and  isolated  counties  where  people  take  a  very 
large  share  of  the  law  in  their  own  hands.  A  good 
many  gin  houses  have  been  burned  and  many  more 
are  closed  in  consequence  of  these  warnings.  Worst 
of  all,  the  trouble  is  spreading  until  it  looks  as  though 
there  was  some  sort  of  a  combination  among  the  law¬ 
less  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  authorities  of 
the  Southern  States  seem  as  powerless  to  stamp  out 
this  work  as  they  are  to  prevent  the  frequent  lynch- 
ings.  These  White-Cap  outrages  are  clearly  wrong 
and  cannot  possibly  raise  the  price  of  cotton.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  pitiful  object  lesson  of  the  despera¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  small  farmer  under  the  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  that  now  surround  him.  Gov.  Stone] 
of  Mississippi,  asserts  that  the  reports  of  burning  in 
that  State  are  greatly  exaggerated,  but  admits  that 
many  warnings  have  been  posted. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  are  offerng  some  special  bargains  In  watches  Just  now.  If  you 
want  a  handsome  holiday  present  for  some  friend,  young  or  old, 
these  are  just  the  things. 

Dairymen  who  wish  to  Improve  their  stock  will  be  fortunate  If 
they  read  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Francis  Shaw,  Wayland,  Mass., 
In  this  Issue,  and  correspond  with  him.  He  Is  offering  for  sale  60 
head  of  his  most  excellent  herd.  If  you  want  One  Guernseys,  here  Is 
a  chance. 

If  you  don’t  have  Guernsey  cows  to  put  proper  color  Into  your  but¬ 
ter,  there  Is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  use  butter  color.  When  you  do, 
be  sure  that  you  use  a  good  article,  and  a  color  that  will  not  become 
rancid.  The  orange  butter  color,  made  by  the  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co., 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  Is  a  sale  article  to  use. 

We  want  to  double  the  circulation  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  next  year. 
That  may  seem  like  an  ambitious  “  want  ”  on  our  part,  but  just  think 
how  easy  It  can  be  done.  If  each  subscriber  would  Induce  just  one 
neighbor  to  join  him  when  he  sends  his  own  renewal  the  result  would 
be  accomplished.  How  many  will  do  this?  We  are  going  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  terms  to  agents,  too.  Suppose  you  send  for  them  and  get  up  a 
good  club. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ADVANCED  WOMAN. 

OR  common-sense,  pure  and  simple,  on  the  much, 
mooted  woman  question,  the  following  takes  the 
palm.  We  give  it,  as  being  the  strongest  presenta¬ 
tion  we  have  seen  of  the  arguments  against  the  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  woman.  That  it  is  by  a  professional  woman 
makes  it  all  the  more  forcible.  She  begins  with  the 
grounds  for  her  opinion  : 

For  four  or  five  years  I  know  myself  to  have  been 
the  most  industrious  collector  in  the  city  of  items  about 
woman’s  work,  especially  in  new  lines.  I  believe  my¬ 
self  to  have  been  the  best  informed  woman  in  the  city 
about  woman’s  industries,  not  in  detail  in  any  one 
branch,  but  in  general,  overlooking  the  whole  field. 

I  have  substantial  grounds  for  an  opinion  when  I 
say  that,  always  reckoning  out  exceptional  individuals, 
woman’s  work  in  its  more  conspicuous  phases  is  apt 
to  be  flimsy — more  show  and  newspaper  paragraph 
than  substance — and  in  its  obscurer  lines  its  main 
characteristics  are  a  not  more  than  average  faithful¬ 
ness  and  a  conspicuous  lack  of  ambition. 

This  is  not  set  down  for  any  particular  love  of  set¬ 
ting  it  down,  but  because  it  is  time  it  was  said. 

Woman’s  work  won’t  be  good  work  and  can’t  be 
good  work  so  long  as  woman  maintains  the  attitude  of 
little  Jack  Horner,  who  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled 
out  a  plum  and  cried,  “  Oh,  what  a  great  boy  am  I.” 

What  are  the  Exchanges  for  Woman’s  Work  doing  ? 

Trying  to  induce  people  to  buy  pretty  rubbish  made 
by  women  who  don’t  know  how  to  make  anything  that 
people  need. 

What  are  the  Woman’s  Clubs  doing  ? 

Giving  women  a  fine  time,  which  is  more  than  all 
right,  and  inducing  a  peculiar  belief  in  the  growing 
wisdom  of  the  sex  in  general  and  the  club  members  in 
particular,  by  “papers”  and  long-winded  discussions 
upon  nearly  everything  that  is  not  of  interest  to  a  wide¬ 
awake  19th  century  woman. 

What  are  those  women  doing  who  propose,  through 
various  committees,  to  clean  up  the  city  and  regen¬ 
erate  it  in  various  ways,  physically  and  morally  ? 

Talking  to  themselves  and  to  other  people  who 
haven’t  so  much  time. 

What  is  the  woman  doing  who  has  her  living  to 
earn  ? 

Fretting  because  she  doesn’t  get  a  man’s  wages,  and 
usually  not  earning  them.  If  she’s  of  the  industrious 
sort  she’s  paying  tithe  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin  and 
neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — fuss¬ 
ing  over  trifles  where  a  man  would  be  mastering  prin¬ 
ciples. 

What’s  the  reason  that  saleswomen  are  rude  in  dry 
goods  stores,  that  girls  behind  telegraph  and  soda 
counters  flirt  when  they  ought  to  be  attending  to  your 
requests,  that  typewriter  girls  are  weak  on  geography 
and  spelling,  and  that  factory  girls  faint  in  the  heat 
and  have  to  go  home  ? 

It’s  partly  clothes. 

Is  there  any  help  ? 

Not  in  sight  at  the  present  time. 

Can  you  expect  common  sense  of  a  woman  whose 
street  dresses  trail  ? 

Can  you  expect  common  sense  of  a  woman  whose 
street  dress  doesn’t  trail  ? 

In  other  words,  can  a  woman  be  physically  sound 
and  wholesome  who  violates  every  law  of  hygiene 
in  the  dressing  of  her  body  ?  Or  can  a  woman  be 
mentally  sound  and  wholesome  who  violates  every 
law  of  custom  in  the  dressing  of  her  body  ? 

What  outlook  is  there  for  Emancipation,  with  a  big 
E,  with  52  ruffles  now  and  hoops  scheduled  to  arrive 
this  fall  ? 

The  corset  question  is  a  good  many  hundred  years 
old,  but  here  is  a  little  illustration  of  the  difference 
it  makes.  A  woman  who  does  not  wear  corsets  and 
who  does  upon  occasion  work  12  hours  per  day  tells 
me  that  she  bought  some  silk  blouses  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  would  not  be  seemly 
to  appear  in  one  of  them  without  a  close  fitting 
arrangement  under  it.  So  she  procured — save  the 
mark  ! — a  “dress  reform”  waist,  with  just  a  few  whale¬ 
bones.  She  went  without  her  dinner  for  two  or  three 
days  before  she  discovered  what  was  the  matter,  then 
she  went  home  sick.  In  a  day  or  two  sho  pulled  her¬ 
self  together  without  the  bony  garment — well. 

She  makes  her  choice  and  she  knows  it,  between 
physical  comfort,  with  mental  discomfort,  and  mental 
comfort  with  physical  discomfort.  The  two  disagree¬ 
ables  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  at  the  same  time. 

It’s  not  wise  to  pretend  to  be  a  business  woman 
when  you  are  outraging  every  business  principle  of 
digestion,  and  it’s  not  wise  to  pretend  to  be  a  business 
woman  when  you  are  outraging  every  conventionality 
upon  which  business  success  very  largely  depends. 


Is  there  any  escape  from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  any.  Women  must  be  as  robust  as 
men  if  they  are  to  compete  with  men  in  the  battle  of 
life.  Women  cannot  be  as  robust  as  men  if  they  dress 
like  women.  If  women  go  into  the  fight,  they  are 
foolish  not  to  go  in  with  a  will.  If  women  go  into 
the  fight,  they  are  foolish  to  unsex  themselves.  One 
runs  against  a  stump  in  either  direction. 

Do  women  work  because  they  have  to  work  or  be¬ 
cause  they  wish  to  work  ? 

A  little  of  both  probably.  The  having  to  work  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  vagaries  of  the  woman’s  exchanges. 
Women  who  have  not  been  trained  to  do  anything  make 
brave,  sad  work  of  it.  It  makes  the  heart  bleed  to  see 
their  wasted  efforts. 

The  wishing  to  work  accounts  at  once  for  a  good 
share  of  the  flimsiness  and  of  the  craze  for  newspaper 
notoriety.  For  the  desire  to  work  is  less  common  than 
the  desire  to  be  thought  to  work. 

To  be  advanced  is  fm  de  siecle. 

To  be  advanced  implies  the  ability  to  justify  one¬ 
self  for  cumbering  ground.  The  reputation  for  such 
ability  answers  for  the  time  bfeing  as  well  as  the 
ability  itself. 

The  business  woman,  if  she’s  a  woman  of  sense,  has 
two  courses  open  to  her  :  To  do  much  or  little,  as  she 
pleases,  and  keep  still,  or  to  do  considerably  more 
solid  work  than  she  is  doing,  and  talk. 

The  Woman’s  Building  at  Chicago,  which  has  been 
exploited  for  the  past  year,  is  a  pitiful  illustration  of 
the  present  status  of  things  :  It  gets  nine-tenths  of 
the  puffery  and  occupies,  perhaps,  one  two-hundredth 
of  the  area  of  the  Exposition. 

By  the  way,  there’s  a  newspaper  query  floating 
about  that’s  pat :  Why  do  critics  write  about  the 
pictures  of  male  artists  at  the  Exposition  and  the 
gowns  of  the  female  ?  Why  ? — Eliza  Putnam  Heaton, 
in  the  Recorder. 


EVIL  TENDENCIES. 

T  has  been  well  said  that  evil  deeds  follow  evil 
thoughts.  If  evil  doing  is  the  outgrowth  of  evil 
thoughts,  it  follows  that  to  check  the  progress  of 
crime  it  is  only  necessary  to  train  the  mind  away  from 
that  which  is  wrong.  Few  men  are  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  to  commit  great  crimes.  It  is  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  or  too  close  contact  with  crime,  that  man 
becomes  accustomed  to  its  hideousness,  and  hence  a 
crime  that  appears  apalling  to  the  more  simple  minded 
may  be  readily  committed  by  one  whose  mind  has 
dealt  with  deeds  of  evil.  Thus  “evil  doings  follow 
evil  thoughts.”  Great  disasters  have  their  origin  in 
trifling  causes ;  so,  also,  do  great  crimes  grow  from 
lesser  wrongs  which  go  unchecked.  A  mind  grows  on 
what  it  feeds  upon,  or  rather,  it  grows  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  energy  that  excites  it  to  action.  A  fact 
gained  by  a  student  to  day  will  aid  said  student  to 
reach  a  conclusion  to-morrow  that  had  before  baffled 
every  attempt  to  bring  it  within  the  bounds  of  his 
mental  grasp. 

Each  successive  step  is  easier  than  that  which  just 
preceded  it.  This  we  call  the  momentum  of  the 
human  mind,  which  is  as  real  as  the  sunshine. 
Thoughtful  parents  recognize  this  element  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children.  A  wrong  to-day  will  pro¬ 
voke  a  greater  one  to-morrow,  or  a  kindly  act  or  deed 
will  incite  the  mind  to  pleasant  ways,  and  thus  a  per¬ 
son,  properly  speaking,  is  either  better  or  worse  each 
succeeding  day.  A  child  whose  home  influences  are 
perfect,  and  who  receives  a  gentle  mother’s  care  and 
love,  the  admonitions  prompted  by  a  father’s  hope 
and  pride,  seldom  seeks  associations  beyond  the  walls 
of  home.  Kindness  and  gentleness  are  instilled  into 
his  tender  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  evil  thoughts  or 
deeds.  The  influence  of  one’s  own  happy  family  is 
inspiring  ;  by  it  the  father  is  purer  and  better  in  his 
domestic  relations,  and  the  mother’s  heart  overflows 
with  love  and  kindness  towards  the  father  and  their 
little  ones.  He  who  protects  the  home  and  cultivates 
his  better  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  evil  words  or 
thoughts,  is  barring  his  nature  against  all  manner  of 
wrongs,  even  as  a  prudent  housewife  bars  the  doors 
of  their  humble  home  to  protect  herself  and  little 
ones  from  harm. 

If  evil  deeds  follow  evil  thoughts,  good  deeds  will 
flow  from  higher,  nobler  thoughts  as  well.  Here  we 
have  an  incentive  to  do  right  rather  than  to  do  wrong. 
That  one  glass  of  whisky  may  do  one  no  harm  of  it¬ 
self,  but  that  an  opening  has  been  made  in  one’s  con¬ 
scious  pride  of  manhood,  is  unquestioned.  A  game  at 
cards  may  serve  as  mental  recreation  and  be  free  from 
wrong,  unless  in  some  way  through  its  associations 
one  loses  self  respect  by  the  playing  of  it.  One  single 
wrong  may  not  degrade  the  mind  or  tarnish  the  soul 


of  the  offender,  but  true  it  is  that  the  first  lie,  the 
first  drink,  the  first  theft  and  the  first  deception  of 
any  kind,  opens  the  way  for  subsequent  wrongs. 
This  is  how  “  evil  doings  follow  evil  thoughts.” 

Just  as  the  broadest  rivers  run 
From  small  and  distant  springs, 

The  greatest  crimes  that  men  have  done 
Have  grown  from  little  things. 

The  great  Johnstown  flood,  that  carried  death  and 
destruction  before  it,  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
but  the  structure  of  the  dam  had  been  weakened  by 
an  unobserved  defect  until  it  lacked  the  proper  power 
of  resistance,  and  an  avalanche  of  ruin  and  desolation 
was  the  result.  Likewise  one  may  succeed  for  a  time 
in  hiding  one’s  evil  ways  from  public  view,  but  so  sure 
as  night  follows  day  there  is  sorrow,  shame  and  death 
in  the  wake,  and  sooner  or  later  all  will  be  lost  by  the 
breaking  of  the  barrier  that  kept  it  from  view.  There¬ 
fore,  there  should  be  a  constant  guard  over  one’s 
thoughts  as  well  as  over  one’s  deeds,  even  as  a  watch¬ 
man  regards  with  solicitude  every  little  opening  found 
in  the  dam  over  which  he  has  care.  He  knows  full 
well  that  that  which  this  hour  is  but  a  trifling  break, 
may  give  him  trouble  in  the  next.  So,  also,  a  little 
sin,  if  left  unchecked,  grows  stronger  and  more  tur¬ 
bulent,  till  darkness  overshadows  all  and  death  must 
end  the  mad  career.  Thus  it  is  that  what  was  once  a 
soul  of  utmost  purity  is  now  a  darkened  semblance  of 
a  spirit  fit  for  depths  of  degradation  and  unrest. 

From  a  little  seed  a  tree  may  grow; 

From  a  little  sin  a  soul  Is  lost. 

Then  ’tts  a  truth  that  all  should  know, 

That  sin  Is  cherished  at  a  dreadful  cost. 

C.  C.  BOYER. 


Shoes  and  Stockings. — No  two  human  feet  are  just 
exactly  alike,  and  it  follows  that  shoes  made  on  wcoden 
lasts  are  not  always  a  perfect,  easy  fit,  even  when  we 
buy  the  proper  number  and  letter.  Especially  are 
shoes  liable  to  hurt  the  feet  which  have  gone  bare  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  I  have  found  two  little 
helps  in  shaping  the  shoes  to  individual  feet,  which 
have,  in  our  family,  prevented  much  discomfort,  not  to 
say  real  suffering.  One  is  to  dampen  thoroughly  with 
warm  water  the  spot  or  seam  that  “  pinches,”  and 
then  wear  the  shoe  until  wholly  dry.  When  the 
hard  counter  at  the  heel  presses  the  fles9,  and  threat¬ 
ens  to  make  blisters,  wrap  a  piece  of  thick  woolen 
cloth  around  the  heel  over  the  stocking  before  put¬ 
ting  on  the  shoe.  I  am  this  winter  trying  a  new  plan, 
while  knitting  the  little  girls’  long  winter  stockings. 
Of  course,  most  of  us  knit  new  feet  on  a  pair  of  legs 
which  are  but  half  worn.  Now,  if  there  were  no  seam 
with  its  row  of  “narrowing”  down  each  side,  we 
might  turn  the  leg,  and  the  worn  part  over  the  knee 
would  come  under  where  there  is  less  strain.  Mother 
tells  me  to  omit  the  seam  and  narrow  in  the  middle  of 
each  needle,  thus  making  three  shapely  gores  that 
will  turn  every  way.  The  heels  of  stockings  wear  bet¬ 
ter  without  the  seam  down  the  center,  mbs.  l.  h.  n. 

Scalloped  Oysters. — Drain  a  quart  of  oysters  and 
plump  them  by  heating  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
frying-pan  until  hot,  and  then  spreading  the  oysters 
on  the  bottom  and  turning  carefully  to  plump  both 
sides.  Take  out  the  oysters  with  a  skimmer  and  add 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt,  half  a  one  of  pepper,  the  same  of  ground  mace, 
and  a  sprinkle  of  nutmeg.  When  the  mixture  boils, 
thicken  it  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  wet  in  cold 
water  ;  stir  until  smooth  and  add  the  oysters.  Butter 
a  pudding  dish  and,  when  the  oysters  have  boiled, 
pour  them  in  it,  and  cover  the  top  with  fine  bread 
crumbs  that  have  been  well  seasoned  with  butter,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  nicely  browned. 
Some  prefer  celery  salt  to  mace  and  nutmeg  for  sea¬ 
soning,  or  both  can  be  omitted  if  preferred. 

KATHERINE  B.  JOHNSON 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

To  Revive  an  Expiring  Fire.— Sprinkle 
upon  the  coals  a  few  grains  of  sugar  ; 
then  put  on  the  fuel,  and  the  fire  will 
burn  in  a  short  time.  s. 

Encourage  the  Plants. — Primroses  will 
respond  to  enrichment  very  quickly; 
both  the  flowers  and  plants  will  increase 
greatly  in  size.  They  need  an  abundance 
of  water.  r  t.  h. 

An  Office  Stool. — This  year  buy  an 
office  stool  for  use  in  the  kitchen.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  such  a  help.  Every 
wife  and  mother,  especially  if  she  be 
maid  of  all  work,  should  avail  herself  of 
all  possible  helps  to  save  her  strength,  x. 

Corn-stalks  for  Kindling. — Some  people 
do  not  know  that  dry  corn-stalks  make 
most  excellent  kindling  wood.  Put  in 
the  stove  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper,  a 
generous  quantity  of  corn-stalks,  and 
upon  this  place  the  fuel.  Touch  a  match 
to  it,  and  there  you  are  with  a  roaring 
hot  fire.  s. 

Cold  Boiled  Potatoes  sliced  and  placed  in 
milk  gravy,  and  boiled  till  warm,  are 
very  good  with  any  kind  of  pork,  espe¬ 
cially  ham  and  bacon.  They  are  more 
delicate  if  the  gravy  is  thickened  with 
corn  starch  and  enriched  with  butter. 
This  is  a  way  of  saving  potatoes,  as  the 
gravy  forms  much  of  the  dish. 

With  a  Camera. — Who  is  interested  in 
amateur  photography  ?  Indeed,  I  am  ! 
and  those  who  have  not  tried  it  do  not 
know  how  facinating  it  is.  Then,  what 
nicer  memento  for  a  friend  or  relative — 
especially  if  absent — than  a  picture  of 
one’s  home  or  surroundings  ?  Outfits 
that  will  do  very  acceptable  work  can 
be  bought  so  cheaply  now  that  with  one 
of  the  many  guides  and  a  little  practice, 
one  can  soon  do  very  good  work.  How¬ 
ever,  as  in  everything  else,  “  practice 
makes  perfect.”  m.  w. 

Old  Coats  for  Everyday  Wear.— Men 
usually  dislike  to  wear  a  coat  while  at 
work,  but  I  have  fixed  two  or  three  so 
that  they  are  very  convenient.  I  sewed 
on  the  buttons  so  that  they  could  be  but¬ 
toned  up  close  to  the  neck,  and  made  a 
buttonhole  in  the  lapel.  The  collar  was 
pressed  so  that  it  turned  over  straight 
around.  For  a  sack  coat,  this  was  all 
that  was  necessary.  A  frock  coat  that 
was  too  small,  I  found  I  could  let  out 
under  the  arms  and  put  a  V  in  the  under 
part  of  the  sleeve  to  make  it  fit.  e.  l.  b. 

Pop-Corn  Cookies. — Two  eggs,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  granulated  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  a  very  little  salt,  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla,  and  flour  sufficient  to  make  it 
stiff  enough  to  roll  out  thin.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Beat  the  eggs  and  sugar 
together ;  then  put  in  some  flour,  add 
the  cream  of  tartar  on  the  top  of  the 
dry  flour  (a  level  teaspoonful  rather  than 
heaping).  Dissolve  the  soda  in  a  little 
water.  Add  salt  and  vanilla,  then  flour 
enough  to  roll  nicely.  When  baked, 
you  will  readily  see  why  these  cookies 
are  so  called.  X.  p. 

Rlcc  Griddle  Cakes. — “If  baked  properly 
these  are  very  nice  indeed,”  says  the 
English  Farm  and  Home.  “They  may 
be  served  with  syrup,  jelly,  or  sugar 
and  cream,  or  they  may  be  buttered  like 
ordinary  griddle  cakes.  To  make  these, 
beat  the  yolks  of  two  fresh,  eggs,  add 
one  cupful  of  cold  boiled  rice,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  part  of  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  one  ounce  of  melted  butter,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour.  Beat 
these  all  well  together,  then  stir  in  the 
remainder  of  the  pint  of  milk.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  two  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  add  them  last,  beating  well.  Bake 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


on  a  hot  griddle.  If  the  batter  is  too 
thick  or  too  thin  to  be  satisfactory,  milk 
or  flour  may  be  added  as  required. 

Forcing  Yellow  Lilies. — Says  a  writer 
in  Success  with  Flowers  :  “Of  all  bulb¬ 
ous  and  tuberous  plants  for  forcing  com¬ 
mend  to  me  the  Hemerocallis  fulva  or 
yellow  day  lily,  called  commonly  Lemon 
lily.  I  have  had  nearly  100  of  these  de¬ 
licious  flowers  in  a  single  box.  Dig  the 
clump  of  tubers  from  the  ground  in  Oc¬ 
tober  or  November ;  place  in  the  cellar 
until  shortly  before  flowers  are  des’red  ; 
then  pot  and  water,  and  place  in  a  warm 
room.  The  orange-colored  flower  is  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior.” 

Fricasseed  Oysters. — Fill  a  spider  half 
full  of  new  milk,  made  thicker  than  for 
soup,  and  seasoned  in  the  same  way. 
Dave  a  pint  of  oysters  rinsed  in  cold 
water  and  drained,  as  for  soup,  and  when 
the  thickening  has  come  to  a  boil,  drop 
in  the  oysters  and  cook  only  till  they  be¬ 
gin  to  show  their  frills.  A  little  chopped 
parsley  stirred  in  at  the  last  is  an  im¬ 
provement,  and  a  good  lump  of  butter 
must  be  added  just  as  you  are  putting  in 
the  oysters.  When  ready,  pour  into  a 
deep  dish,  in  which  you  have  laid  some 
nice  hot  buttered  toast,  with  the  crust 
cut  off. 

A  Spotless  Soul. — A  short  time  ago,  I 
carried  a  bundle  of  snow-white  clothes 
to  my  stove  room,  with  which  to  lift  pie 
plates  and  cake  pans,  during  an  after¬ 
noon  baking.  The  weather  was  foggy 
and  the  soot  fell ;  of  course  the  cloths 
had  dozens  of  smutty  spots  on  them.  I 
mentally  compared  them  to  the  human 
soul,  created  as  pure  and  white  as  the 
falling  snow,  with  every  sinful  act  show¬ 
ing  as  plainly  and  revoltingly  as  did 
those  dirty  spots  on  the  cloths.  That 
quiet,  thoughtful  afternoon  was  the 
turning  point  in  my  life  ;  I  feel  that  I 
must  let  no  unworthy  act  or  thought 
blemish  my  soul.  k.  d.  c. 

Another  Cheap  Book  Case.— This  is  made 
with  a  picture  frame  28x34  inches  in  front, 
a  box  of  rough  boards,  being  inserted 
where  the  picture  and  glass  usually  are 
placed,  except  at  the  bottom,  which 
should  extend  down  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  frame,  so  that  it  will  set  level  upon 
a  table  or  stand.  Insert  two  shelves 
spaced  to  suit  the  height  of  the  books, 
paptr  inside,  and  cover  the  outside  with 
old  Canton  flannel  tacked  on  with  brass 
tacks.  Curtains  shirred  and  run  on  wires 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  are  of  service  to 
close  while  sweeping  and  dusting.  Where 
one  has  to  move  often,  or  cannot  afford 
an  expensive  case,  this  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  MRS.  A.  A.  A. 

A  New  Lamp  Wick — It  seems  that  the 
entire  asbestos  wick  is  not  always  wholly 
satisfactory.  But  some  one  has  had  an 
inspiration,  as  a  result  of  which  a  small 
piece  of  asbestos  web  is  inserted  in  the 
end  of  an  ordinary  lamp  wick  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an.  inch,  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  asbestos  web  appearing 
above  the  wick,  and  the  result  of  this 
ridiculously  simple  arrangement  is  to 
enormously  increase  the  power  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  wick.  It  is  claimed  that 
rigidly  conducted  scientific  experiments 
have  indicated  an  increase  in  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp  from 
six  candles  to  eight  candles,  while  the 
life  of  the  new  wick  is  asserted  to  be 
practically  everlasting,  an  experiment 
cond acted  with  a  ship’s  side  light  for  000 
consecutive  hours  showing  no  appreci¬ 
able  effect  on  the  wick.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  no  trimming  is  required  after  the 
first  adjustment,  and  that  the  combus¬ 
tion  is  so  perfect  that  neither  odor  nor 
smoke  can  be  perceived.  Asbestos  has 
frequently  been  taken  advantage  of  both 
for  its  heating  and  illuminating  powers, 
and,  as  applied  to  gas,  there  has  already 
been  patented  an  invention  similar  to 
the  one  in  question.  There  is  certainly 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Acbv. 


a  ready  market  for  a  wick  which  requires 
no  attention,  lasts  forever,  does  not 
smell,  and  increases  the  intensity,  and, 
so  far  as  ships’  side  lights  are  concerned, 
every  one  connected  with  shipping  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  an  ncrease  of  30 
per  cent  in  the  power  of  the  lights  can 
be  so  readily  produced.  An  American 
patent  has  been  secured  for  this  inven¬ 
tion. 

Independent  Ideas  In  the  Young. — Par¬ 
ents,  do  not  think  that  your  children 
should  have  no  ideas  of  their  own.  Be¬ 
gin  while  they  are  still  children  to  teach 
them  to  know  for  themselves.  And 
should  they  not  always  think  as  you  do, 
do  not  be  too  severe  ;  for  remember  this 
is  an  age  of  progression,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  come  as  near  the  truth  as  do 
you.  I  often  think  of  what  I  once  heard 
a  mother  say  regarding  her  children,  in 
reply  to  another  mother:  “I  do  not  know 
that  I  want  my  children  to  think  just  as 
I  do,  or  would  have  them  do  so  if  I 
could.”  How  different  the  retort  of 
another  mother  ,  “  Maybe  you  will  come 
out  all  right,  and  maybe  you  won’t.” 
Perhaps  the  words  did  not  imply  as  much 
reproof  as  the  tone.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  daughter’s  heart  was  made  to  ache 
by  the  shade  of  blame  when  she  was 
doing  her  very  best.  Geraldine. 

An  Intractable  Stopper.— The  Bakers’ 
Helper  hints  that  confectioners  and 
bakers  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
trouble  occasionally  in  getting  the  glass 
stoppers  out  of  bottles.  Sometimes  an 
aggravating  amount  of  time  and  a  good 
many  strong  words  are  wasted  in  the 
operation.  Here  are  one  or  two  sugges¬ 
tions  that  may  prove  helpful :  A  cloth 
wet  in  hot  water  sometimes  is  sufficient; 
but  if  this  fails,  remember  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  to  expand  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
by  heat,  and  not  the  stopper.  With  hot 
water  the  latter  is  often  heated  equally 
with  the  neck,  and  thus  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect  is  not  produced.  By  holding  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle, 
however,  in  a  few  seconds  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  cork  will  generally  come  out. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  turn  the  bottle 
rapidly,  and  not  allow  the  flame  to  touch 
the  glass,  as  it  might  crack  it.  When 
the  glass  is  thoroughly  heated,  a  steady 
pull  and  twist  will  almost  always  bring 
out  the  stopper. 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 
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Prompt  to  act, 

Sure  to  Cure 
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Would  you  rather  buy  tain  p- 
chimneys,  one  a  week  the 
year  round,  or  one  that  lasts 
till  some  accident  breaks  it? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass,” 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it?  and  what  doe*  K  one*  ? 

Yonr  dealer  knows  where  and  how  much.  It 
costs  more  than  common  glass  ;  and  may  be,  be 
thinks  tough  glass  isn’t  good  for  bis  business. 

Pittsburgh.  Gko.  A.  Macblth  Co. 


ALL  Leather  is  soft  and 
strong  with  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil  in  it;  25c,  and 
your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book— How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

Among  the  farmers  who  are  hunting 
for  direct  buyers  this  week  are  : 

FRED  GRUNDY,  K.  L.  CLARKSON, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  GKO.  A.  GODEY, 

S.  B.  BURBANK. 

There  are  lots  of  others  as  you  will  see 
by  glancing  through  the  advertisements. 
This  is  something  you  ought  to  do  every 
week — particularly  now  that  farmers  are 
beginning  to  hunt  in  our  pages  for 
customers.  Every  buyer  should  get  as 
close  to  the  seller  as  he  can.  There  is  a 
lot  of  money  to  be  lost  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them.  ^  %  % 

We  have  often  told  our  readers  that  if 
they  are  to  do  business  through  the  mails 
they  must  be  careful  to  give  all  needed 
particulars.  This  letter  illustrates  what 
we  mean  : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker: 

We  enclose  a  card  from  an  Inquirer  from  Pratts- 
burgh  wbo  does  not  Rive  the  name  of  his  State,  nor 
can  we  tell  from  the  post  otlice  stamp,  as  you  will 
observe.  We  have  been  getting  many  such  letters, 
and  you  see  that  we  cannot  do  Justice  to  such  people. 
Would  It  not  be  wise  to  call  their  attention  to  this  In 
your  next  Issue  ?  Truly  yours, 

COTTER  &  BAILEY. 

This  letter  from  Prattsburgh  calls  for 
quotations  on  bran,  feed  and  spoiled 
wheat.  There  are  several  post  oflices  of 
this  name  in  the  country  and  of  course  a 
dealer  cannot  tell  to  which  one  a  corre¬ 
spondent  refers.  We  become  so  familiar 
with  things  about  our  own  homes  that 
frequently  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
others,  who  live  at  a  distance,  may  not 
know  anything  about  the  things  that  are 
everyday  matters  to  us.  Always  put  the 
name  of  your  State  on  your  letters.  The 
county ,  too,  is  a  help  sometimes. 

5  §  3 

To  come  back  to  this  old  question 
about  using  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  “  medium 
of  exchange,”  let  us  read  this  letter 
from  a  New  Hampshire  subscriber  : 

Tills  week's  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  just  at  band. 
I  note  the  letter  from  a  party  who  wants  a  car-load 
Of  hay.  1  want  20  car  loads  of  Michigan  hay,  but 
have  no  Idea  of  what  section  of  the  State  to  go  to. 
When  the  farmers  learn  to  advertise  as  other  busi¬ 
ness  men  do,  as  you  have  been  telling  them  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  there  will  be  more  money  In  farm¬ 
ing.  Another  thing  which  some  farmers  should 
learn  Is  how  tc  do  business.  Last  winter  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  gave  the  name  of  the  master  of  one  of  the  State 
Granges,  and  asked  me  to  write  directly  to  him  for 
hay.  I  did  so,  but  he  didn’t  have  the  courtesy  to 
reply.  Had  he  written  me  his  hay  was  sold,  I  would 
have  been  ready  to  deal  with  him  this  year;  as  It  Is, 
1  consider  him  a  first-class  man  to  keep  away  from. 
If  two  or  three  honorable  farmers  have  this  amount 
of  Timothy  between  them,  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  put 
them  In  the  way  of  a  customer  who  can  pay  for  what 
he  gets,  and  will  trade  with  them  every  year. 

Now  there  you  have  it.  That  is  surely 
worth  thinking  over.  Don’t  you  see  how 
people  are  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. — look¬ 
ing  out  for  bargains  and  ready  to  pay  for 
them  ?  See  here,  now,  if  your  lack  of 
success  is  due  to  a  lack  of  business  ability, 
why  not  own  up  to  it,  and  not  charge  it 
all  to  unfair  legislation  ?  So  long  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  published,  it  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  a  special  act  of  Congress  to  find  a 
good  customer  for  your  hay.  Where  arj 
you  at?  |  j  ? 

You  will  remember  that  we  have  talked 
about  our  text-book  on  agriculture, 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

BY  PROF.  F.  A  GULLEY. 

This  ought  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in 
every  country  school  in  America.  It  is 
made  on  the  principle  of  an  arithmetic  or 
a  geography — with  questions  designed 
to  bring  out  the  most  important  facts 
about  farming.  The  study  of  this  little 
book  could  be  made  about  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  thing  you  can  get  into  your 
school.  The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  Virginia  has  just 
ordered  136  copies.  Your  school  ought 
to  be  on  hand  for  this. 

2  §  8 

Before  you  buy  any  books  or  subscribe 
to  any  papers  or  magazines,  send  your 
list  to  us  for  prices.  Don’t  forget  this 
now.  We  are  in  a  position  to  quote  you 
the  lowest  possible  price  and  save  you  a 
lot  of  bother  and  trouble.  Our  book 
trade  is  picking  up  all  the  time. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  1 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it 
Be  Timely. — We  want  to  Impress  upon  our  friends 
tbe  Importance  of  asking  for  Information  some  time 
in  advance  of  the  time  It  Is  needed.  In  this  Issue  two 
questions  are  asked  that  required  Immediate 
answers  to  be  of  any  use,  and  we  fear  that  by  the 
time  this  issue  reaches  the  readers,  the  necessity 
will  have  passed.  One  asks  for  full  directions  for 
building  a  house  for  storing  onions,  as  be  has  his 
crop  all  ready  to  store.  Another  wishes  to  be  told 
how  to  harvest  a  crop  of  clover  seed  which  should 
have  been  harvested  before  the  question  was  asked. 
Farmers  must  learn  to  look  farther  ahead.  Some¬ 
times  considerable  time  Is  necessary  to  secure 
the  desired  Information;  then  again,  the  space  Is 
crowded,  so  that  It  Is  Important  that  the  questions 
be  asked  early. 

Pruning  peach  Trees  in  autumn  —1.  Do  you 
consider  It  In  any  way  Injurious  to  peach  trees,  both 
young  and  old,  to  prune  them,  thin  out  and  cut  back 
the  tops,  late  In  the  fall  and  early  winter  ?  2.  Is 
there  any  book  published  In  relation  to  cutting  and 
storing  Ice  and  building  ice  and  retarding  houses, 
etc.  ?  If  so,  where  can  I  get  It  ?  a.  b.  C. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— 1.  Better  prune  In  spring,  though  It  might 
be  better  to  prune  out  the  t  Id  wood  in  autumn,  do¬ 
ing  the  work  as  early  as  possible,  than  not  to  have 
it  done  at  all.  What  do  our  experienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  say  about  this  ?  2.  None  that  we  know  of  on 
this  subject.  The  Dairyman’s  Manual,  by  Stewart, 
contains  a  chapter  on  the  subject  giving  all  neces¬ 
sary  Information.  Price  $2,  postpaid,  from  this 
otlice.  Your  other  question  will  be  answered  later 
with  an  article  treating  the  subject  fully. 

Where  can  we  get  a  boy  to  bring  up  ?  We  would 
like  one  about  10  or  12  years  old.  lie  would  have  a 
good  home,  that  Is,  If  he  were  the  right  kind  of  a 
boy.  I  should  think  there  would  be  plenty  of  boys 
there  who  would  be  glad  to  get  homes.  We  like  your 
paper  very  much.  We  take  two  other  farm  papers, 
but  I  always  read  ThkKukal  first.  m.  c. 

North  Platte,  Neb. 

ANS.— Apply  at  some  of  the  orphan  asylums  or 
similar  Institutions  In  the  cities  or  large  towns  near 
you.  Nebraska  is  altogether  too  far  from  New  York 
to  think  of  getting  a  boy  from  here,  unless  through 
some  relatives  or  friends  who  are  personally  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  right  kind  of  a  boy  for  bringing  up 
on  a  farm  Is  hard  to  find  In  New  York  city. 

The  New  Celery  Culture. --What  do  you  mean 
by  The  New  Celery  Culture  ?  Is  there  any  method  of 
growing  celery  besides  that  of  planting  It  six  feet 
apart  and  banking  It  up  ?  That  way  takes  up  too 
much  space.  If  the  above  named  book  gives  better 
methods,  I  want  one.  W.  A.  Men. 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Ans. — Yes,  sir,  there  Is  a  better  method  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  right.  The  new  method,  which  has  been 
given  and  referred  to  several  times  In  The  B.  N.-Y  , 
requires  rich  soli,  plenty  of  fertilizer  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  water.  Several  times  as  much  can  be  grown 
on  the  same  area,  and  with  considerably  less  labor, 
than  by  the  old  method.  It  is  also  much  cleaner, 
being  entirely  free  from  the  soil  with  which  celery 
Is  ordinarily  banked.  It  Is  out  of  season  for  us  to 
publish  directions  for  this  method  now.  but  It  would 
be  a  good  lde .  for  those  interested  to  get  tbe 
pamphlet  and  study  up  the  subject  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  Price  20  cents,  from  this  office. 

Grafting  the  Peach.— Will  you  give  In  The  It. 
N.-Y.  directions  for  grafting  the  peach?  I  have  a 
tree  that  bears  every  year  very  large  fine  peaches, 
and  1  wish  to  graft  others  from  It.  No  other  trees 
bear  In  this  part  of  Illinois.  L.  H.  B. 

Wauconda.  Ill. 

Ans.— Grafting  the  peach  Is  rarely  successful  In 
the  North,  and  Is  seldom  practiced.  To  propagate 
the  desired  variety,  plant  In  the  spring  pits  which 
have  been  exposed  to  freezing  weather  In  sand  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  and  bud  these  from  jour  tree  In 
autumn.  This  is  an  easy  and  rapid  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  new  trees  of  the  variety. 

Heat  for  Making  Vinegar.— 1  have  a  lot  of 
cider  which  I  wish  to  convert  Into  vinegar  as  qulck'v 
as  possible.  Would  artificial  heat  bo  practicable, 
and,  If  so,  how  should  it  be  used  ?  it.  K. 

Peaksvllle,  Pa 

Ans  — Yes,  put  the  cider  In  a  warm  room  or  cellar, 
and  follow  the  directions  given  In  an  article  on  page 
701  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Harvesting  Clover  Seed.— What  Is  the  best 
method  of  handling  a  crop  of  clover  for  seed  ?  I 
have  eight  acres  that  1  shall  cut  right  away,  and 
would  like  to  have  It  thrashed  this  fall.  H.  m. 

Michigan 

Ans. — It  Is  pretty  late  for  directions  for  harvesting 
clover  seed.  The  main  point  Is  to  cut  it  so  as  to  shell 
It  as  little  as  possible.  There  ate  several  methods 
of  doing  this.  A  good  one  Is  to  cut  It  with  a  reaper, 
throwing  oil  the  gavels  In  rows.  In  ordinarily  good 
weather,  these  will  dry  sufficiently  In  a  few  days  to 
be  thrashed,  or  drawn  to  the  barn  to  be  thrashed  at 
leisure.  A  long-lined  straw  or  barley  fork  is  best  for 
loading  It  upon  the  wagon.  Clover  hullers  es¬ 
pecially  lor  this  work,  are  made  by  many  manufac¬ 
turers  of  thrashing  machines.  The  clover  seed  is 
all  worth  saving  this  year. 

Building  for  Storing  Onions.— Will  you  give 
full  directions  for  building  a  house  to  store  onions 
In  cold  weather  so  as  to  hold  them  all  winter  if 
necessary  ?  DO  you  know  of  any  book  giving  such 
Information  ?  A.  H. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— All  that  Is  necessary  is  a  perfectly  dry 
building  In  which  the  temperature  will  not  go  much 
below  the  freezing  point.  A  slight  degree  of  frost 
will  not  Injure  onions,  though  they  must  not  be 
handled  while  frozen,  and  must  not  be  kept  where 
they  will  alternately  freeze  and  thaw.  They  should 
be  spread  on  shelves  after  being  thoroughly  cured, 
not  over  two  or  three  feet  deep,  or  on  a  slatted  Hoor. 
Some  growers  allow  them  to  freeze  In  piles  In  a  barn 
loft,  and  cover  them  over  with  hay  or  straw,  and 
leave  them  undisturbed  until  sprlDg.  We  know  of 
no  special  book  on  the  subject,  but  Gregory’s  Onipn 
Raising,  paper,  30  cents;  or  Henderson's  Gardening 
for  Profit,  cloth.  $2.  postpaid,  give  something  on 
storing  onlcns  In  connection  with  growing  the  crop. 


Rape  and  Kale  — How  does  rape  compare  with 
kale  In  the  habit  of  growth  ?  With  me  kale  is  a  pest 
and  will  grow  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  and  from 
what  I  have  read  I  should  think  the  two  resembled 
each  other  somewhat.  F.  C.  L. 

Waterbury,  Vt. 

Ans.— They  both  belong  In  the  Crucifer®  or  Mus¬ 
tard  family,  and  are  both  of  the  same  genus,  Bras- 
slca.  They  are  of  different  species,  however,  kale 
being  of  the  same  species  as  the  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  etc.,  while  rape  Is  classed  with  the  turnips. 
Many  of  our  useful  plants  become  peets  when  grow¬ 
ing  where  they  are  not  wanted.  As  these  plants  are 
annuals,  they  should  not  be  difficult  to  keep  In  check. 
If  they  are  not  allowed  to  seed  on  the  land,  there 
will  be  no  trouble. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTBS. 

Little  sale  for  limed  eggs. 

Plums  are  nearly  a  back  number. 

Severe  storms  shorten  the  fish  harvest. 

Too  much  poor  poultry  is  sent  to  market. 

The  milk  market  has  been  extremely  dull. 

Pears  are  coming  largely  from  cold  storage. 
Venison  Is  in  heavy  supply  and  sells  slowly. 
Quinces  bring  about  the  same  prices  as  apples. 

The  supply  of  eggs  Is  large,  and  the  market  dull. 
Maple  syrup  sells  at  60  to  75  cents  per  gallon  can. 
Grapes  are  plentiful,  but  sell  well  If  In  good  order. 
Not  much  higher  prices  for  potatoes  are  probable. 
The  Polled  Durham  breeders  are  to  have  a  herd 
book. 
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We  furnish  to  subscribers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 


YORKER  these  desirable  periodicals  at  reduced  rates. 


Fireside  Friends. 

Publisher's 

Our  Pr  ice 
with 

Price. 

R.  N.-Y. 

Atlantic  Monthly . 

....$4.00 

$4.35 

Arthur  s  Homo  Magazine . 

....  1.00 

1.90 

Country  Magazine . 

....  4.00 

4.65 

Chautauquan  . 

....  2.00 

2.95 

Cosmopolitan . 

1  50 

2.40 

Cottage  Hearth . 

...  1.50 

1.90 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly 

....  3.00 

3.60 

Forum,  The  . 

....  5  00 

5.25 

Godey’s  . 

....  3.00 

3.25 

Harper's  Magazine . 

....  4.00 

4.25 

Lippincott's  Magazine . 

....  3.00 

3.25 

North  American  Review . 

....  5  00 

6.25 

Overland  Monthly . 

....  3.00 

3.50 

Peterson  s  Magazine . 

....  1  00 

1.90 

Review  of  Reviews  . 

....  2.50 

3.40 

Scribner's  Magazlno  . 

....  3.00 

3.65 

Worthington’s  Magazine  . 

....  2.50 

3.25 

Woman's  Province. 

Domestic  Monthly . 

....  1.50 

2.15 

Demorest’s  Family  Magazine  ... 

....  2.00 

2.65 

Good  Housekeeping . 

....  2.00 

2.75 

Harper's  Bazar . 

....  4.00 

4.40 

Household  . 

....  1.00 

1.85 

Ladles’  Home  Journal . 

...  1.00 

1.90 

Newspapers. 


The  hog  crop  Is  more  profitable  than  for  several 
years. 

It  isn't  profitable  to  pay  the  freight  on  skin  and 
bones. 

Choice  apples  are  In  good  demand  at  slightly  higher 
prices. 

Early  Importations  of  foreign  potatoes  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

Good,  large,  heavy,  fat,  plump  fowls  and  chickens 
are  wanted. 

Neatness  of  appearance  goes  a  great  ways  In  sell¬ 
ing  produce. 

The  most  of  the  world’s  supply  of  allspice  comes 
from  Jamaica. 

The  smaller  the  shipment  the  higher  the  freight, 
proportionately. 

Supplies  of  beans  are  not  large,  and  the  market  Is 
firm  at  quotations. 

Dried  fruits  of  mest  kinds  are  In  good  demand,  and 
prices  keep  well  up. 

Many  of  the  chestnuts  received  are  poor,  and  sell 
lowly  at  low  prices. 

Live  poultry  Is  well  cleared  up,  and  under  light 
receipts  the  market  is  firm 

lmpoits  of  rice  this  year  were  about  50  per  cent 
below  those  of  last  year. 

Receipts  of  apples  so  far  this  season  have  been 
about  half  those  of  last  year. 

A  good  many  of  the  State  potatoes  show  signs  of 
rot  and  are  neglected  by  buyers. 

Best  grades  of  butter  are  a  little  lower,  and  the 
market  seems  to  be  well  supplied. 

Butter  and  cheese  making  should  be  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  sale  of  milk  at  present  prices. 

(Continued  on  next  page  ) 


Pleurisy  Pains,  and  all  Asthmatic  and  Bron¬ 
chial  Affections  are  soon  relieved  by  that  certain 
remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  Dr.  D.  Jayne  s  Ex¬ 
pectorant.— A  dv. 


PER  DAY  selling  two  entirely  new  articles 
Should  be  In  every  home.  Circulars  Free. 

L.  J.  PEACHEY,  Huntsville,  O. 


■  I  A  12$  or  whiskers  restored  to 
NIIK  perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  11.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter-  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons 


Nerve 

Tonic 


so 


50c. 
per  box. 

0  for  83. 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


Blood 

Builder 


Dr.  Chiles’  Painless  Pile  Remedy. 

The  only  positive  cure  known  for  plies  of  what¬ 
ever  kind:  external,  Internal,  blind  or  bleeding. 
Itching,  chronic,  recent  or  hereditary.  Price,  $1  a 
box;  six  boxes  for  $5.  Sen;,  by  mall  on  receipt  of 
price.  'Thousands  have  been  cured  by  their  use.  No 
medlcln  •  to  take  internally,  but  applied  to  the 
affected  parts.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  direct  from 
me.  Hr.  J.  W.  CHILES,  HIxon,  Ill. 


Morphine  Habit  oured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

DR.  J.  8TBPHBN8,  Lebanon.  O. 


A  |  1 1|  A  Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets.Tents.Ammunltion, 

I,  I  I l¥  \  Tools.  18®  Send  stamp  lor  Catalogue  to 
UUIlW  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Atlanta  Constitution .  1.00  1.90 

Boston  Globe— Weekly . 1.00  1.75 

Boston  Journal  “  1.00  1.95 

Chicago  Herald  “  1.50  2.40 

Chicago  News  “  1.00  1.85 

Chicago  Times  “  1.00  1.90 

Chicago  Journal  “  ....  ...  1.00  1.90 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean -Weekly .  1.00  1.86 

Detroit  Free  Press  “  .  1.00  1.80 

New  York  World— Weekly .  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Herald  “  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Post  •’  1:00  1.90 

New  York  Tribune  “  1.00  1.85 

New  York  Times  “  75  1.75 

New  York  8un  “  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Witness  “  1.00  1.95 

Harper’s  Weekly .  4.00  4.40 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illus'd  Newspaper..  4.00  4.40 

Philadelphia  Press . 1.00  1.90 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  1.00  1.90 

Toledo  Blade .  ...  1.00  1.95 

Fun  and  Politics  Mixed. 

Life .  5.00  5.40 

Puck .  5.00  5.40 

Texas  Siftings . 4.00  4.00 

Judge .  5.00  6.50 

Agriculture. 

American  Agriculturist .  1.50  2.16 

Breeders'  Gazette .  2.00  2.65 

Country  Gentleman .  2.50  2.65 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside .  1.00  1.95 

Farm  and  Fireside . 50  1.50 

Farm  Journal . 60  1.35 

Florida  Agriculturist .  2.00  2.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman . 1.00  1.95 

Home  and  Farm . 50  i  .45 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer .  1.50  2.15 

New  England  Farmer .  2.00  2.65 

New  England  Homestead .  2.00  2.65 

Ohio  Farmer . 1.00  1.95 

Pacific  Rural  Press  .  2.40  3.00 

Prairie  Farmer .  1.00  1  80 

Practical  Farmer . 1.00  1.85 

Rural  Californian .  1.60  2.15 

Southern  Cultivator . 1.00  1.95 

Horticulture. 

Canadian  Horticulturist .  1.00  1.90 

Garden  (London) .  6.00  6.20 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  (London) .  4.30  4.65 

Garden  and  Forest .  4.10  4.25 

Gardening  Illustrated  (London) . 2.15  2.70 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower . 50  1.40 

Meehan’s  Monthly .  2.00  2.40 

Vick’s  Magazine . 50  1.35 

Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets. 

Farm  Poultry . 50  1.45 

Poultry  Monthly . 1.25  1.90 

Poultry  World .  1.25  1.90 

Poultry  Yard— Weekly .  1.60  2.15 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture .  1.00  1.90 

Youths'  Paper  Paradise.  • 

Harper’s  Young  People .  2.00  2.65 

Pansy .  1.00  1.90 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00  3.65 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  only) .  1.75  2.40 

Religious  Papers. 

The  Outlook . 3.00  .  3.65 

Independent .  3.00  3.65 

Evangelist  (new) .  3.00  3.25 

Evangelist  (renewal) . 3.00  4.00 

Sunday  School  Times.. .  1.50  2.25 

The  Watchman  (new) .  2.50  3.10 

The  Watchman  (renewal) .  2.50  3.35 

Science,  Mechanics  and  Sport. 

American  Machinist .  3.00  3.85 

Outing . 3.00  3.40 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  5.00  6.65 

Popular  Science  News .  1.00  1.90 

Scientific  American .  3.00  3  65 

Supplement .  5.00  6.25 

Both .  7.00  7.00 

Forestand  Stream  (new  only) . 4. CO  4.50 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (new) .  5.00  6.25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (renewal) .  5.00  6.65 

Something  of  Art  and  Music. 

Art  Amateur .  4.00  4.50 

Art  Interchange  (with  Plates) .  4.00  4.75 

The  Etude .  1.50  2.15 

Architecture. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Edition 

Scientific  American .  2.50  3.15 

Carpentry  and  Building . 1.00  1.85 


For  price  of  any  separate  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  deduct  SI  from  price  in  second  column. 

In  sending  your  orders,  please  state  whether  you 
ar.e  a  new  or  an  old  subscriber  to  each  mentioned. 
Complaints  after  receipt  of  first  number  should  be 
addressed  to  the  publishers  of  the  paper  In  question. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes— Con tinuccl. 

A  lot  of  50  barrels  of  dried  foreign  huckleberries 
was  recently  sold  h  re  for  10)4  cents  per  pound 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  State  of  Illinois 
loses  $100,000,000  every  year  because  of  bad  roads. 

Prime  maple  sugar  brings  7  to  7)4  cents  per  pound 
for  tubs,  though  nice  cakes  might  bring  a  fraction 
more. 

Beeswax  Is  In  small  supply,  and  sells  for  24  to  24 
cents  per  pound  for  Southern,  and  2 3)4  to  24)4  for 
Western 

The  ginseng  market  Is  firm  at  $2.80  to  $3.30  per 
pound  for  Northern,  $1.30  to  $2.80  for  Western,  and  $2 
to  $2.63  for  Southern. 

Most  game  birds  sell  well  at  good  prices  If  In  good 
order,  but  much  of  the  stock  arrives  soft  and  much 
too  “  ripe  ”  for  most  buyers. 

Cheese  is  a  little  more  active  though  there  Is  little 
change  In  prices.  Exporters  are  buying  some,  but 
the  price  Is  too  high  to  suit  them. 

The  first  Importation  of  potatoes  for  the  season  has 
arrived,  <00  sacks  from  Hamburg.  A  few  Scotch  and 
Irish  are  nlso  reported  on  the  wav. 

Severe  frosts  occurred  throughout  the  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  on  the  morning  of  October  15,  greatly 
Injuring  the  cotton  and  other  crops. 

Secretary  A.  J.  Rider  of  the  American  Cranberry 
Growers’ Association  has  gone  to  England  to  work 
up  the  cranberry  trade  In  that  country. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  are  heavy,  and  the 
market  Is  badly  demoralized.  Prices  are  extremely 
low,  but  even  then  stock  moves  very  slowly. 

The  Central  New  York  Grape  Growers'  Union  has 
thus  far  this  season  shipped  4,800  tons  of  fruit,  aside 
frem  large  quantities  shipped  by  those  not  members. 
Half  the  crop  Is  said  to  be  still  In  growers’  hands. 

The  lightest  packages  consistent  with  strength, 
should  be  used  for  shipping  produce,  especially  when 
It  Is  sent  long  distances  Paying  freight  on  heavy 
lumber  In  the  shape  of  packages,  Is  poor  business. 

Last  year  Mexico  was  importing  corn  from  the 
United  States;  this  year  she  is  preparing  to  export 
corn  to  Eurooe.  This  is  unprecedented,  and  Instead 
of  being  a  good  customer  this  year,  that  country  Is 
to  be  a  rival. 

Cassius  M.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  an  old-time  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  was  83  years  old  Thursday, 
but  Is  as  vigorous  In  his  denunciation  of  what  he 
considers  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  the  people 
by  corporate  monopolies  as  he  ever  was  In  his  prime. 

Cranberries  are  very  dull  There  Is  a  large  ccumu- 
latlon.  and  as  there  Is  little  consumptive  demand, 
and  the  money  market  Is  very  close,  they  sell  slowly. 
Growers  should  keep  their  fruit  at  home  a  while  yet, 
as  It  can  be  kept  there  much  cheaper  than  here,  and 
the  market  Is  sure  to  advance  when  the  weather 
becomes  cooler. 

The  National  Grange  will  hold  Its  annual  session 
this  year  In  Syracus  i,  N.  Y.,  beginning  November  15. 
Special  railroad  and  hotel  rates  have  been  secured. 
One  commendable  feature  Is  that  every  member  of 
the  Grange  has  the  right  to  submit  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  good  of  the  order,  for  debate.  These  are  to  be 
submitted  through  the  Masters  of  the  State  Granges. 

The  Mirk  Lane  Express,  In  Its  last  weekly  review 
of  the  British  grain  trade,  says  that  during  the  week 
new  English  wheat  fell  off  3d  but  became  firm  at  the 
reduction,  the  demand  having  increased.  Eorelgn 
wheats  are  down  6d.  California  Is  quoted  at  28s  9d; 
red  winter  at  25s.  9d.  and  Northern  spring  at  26s.  9d. 
Foreign  Hour  Is  firmer.  A  slackening  In  American 
shipments  Induces  a  feeling  of  greater  confidence. 
Corn,  barley  and  oats  are  steady.  The  prices  of 
grinding  barle>  were  maintained.  Oats  dropped  3d. 
Corn  was  dull. 

Although  very  few  furs  or  skins  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  yet  this  season,  probable  opening  prices 
are  given  as  follows:  Black  bear,  Western  $20  to  $36; 
Southern,  $15  to  $20;  cubs  and  yearlings.  Western, 
$10  to  $18;  Southern,  $5  to  $lr;  beaver,  Western  $4  to 
$8;  Southern,  $3  to  $6,  witn  small  from  $1  to  $2; 
mink,  $1  to  $2.50,  and  50  cents  to  $1.25;  red  fox,  $1  to 
$1  50  and  $1  to  $1.25;  gray  fox,  70  to  80  cents  and  60  to 
60  cents;  raccoon,  65  to  80  cents,  and  50  to  65  cents; 
opossum,  '5  to  30  cents,  and  skunk  from  $1  to  $1.25  for 
the  best  black  down,  according  to  quality.  Fall 
muskrat  are  not  worth  over  six  to  nine  cents. 

Californians  are  going  into  tobacco  growing.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  tobacco  grown  there  are  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  thing  grown  outside  of  Cuba.  A  pamphlet  Issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Trade  states  that  a  contract 
has  been  made  for  60,000  pounds  of  California  cigar 
leaf  at  59  cents  per  pound.  Liberal  estimates  place 
the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  tobacco  at  not  more 
than  $50.  The  average  yield  may  be  stated  at  from 
1,0  0  to  1,500  pounds  of  cured  leaf,  having  an  average 
value,  outside  of  cigar  wrappers,  of  from  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound,  an  acreage  profit  of  from  $200  to 
$300.  It  Is  also  stated  that  the  tobacco  plant  Is  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  its  foothills, 
where  It  may  be  found  growing  wild  In  many  places. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Umatilla  County,  Oregon.—  Our  wheat  crop 
averages  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  Is  our 
staple  crop;  price,  per  bushel,  for  No.  1.  35  cents; 
No.  2,  30  cents.  Money  Is  scarce.  Beef  cattle,  steers 
three  years  old.  $15;  cows,  from  $12  to  $15  per  head; 
fat  hogs,  six  cents  per  pound;  mutton  sheep,  $2  per 
head:  land,  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre.  We  are  having 
an  unusual  amount  of  rain  this  fall,  which  causes 
much  damage  to  wheat  in  stack.  G  m.  h. 

UNrON  County,  N.  J.— This  autumn  has  been  fav¬ 
orable  for  farm  work,  and  the  crops  are  well  se¬ 
cured.  Potatoes  are  a  short  crop,  but  are  generally 
of  good  quality.  Little  grain  is  gro^n.  Garden 
truck  is  generally  good,  though  the  extreme  drought 
In  summer  injured  It  somewhat.  The  first  killing 
frost  occurred  about  the  middle  of  October.  Prices 
of  all  farm  products  are  good.  Eggs  bring  high 
prices,  and  If  some  of  the  farmers  who  complain  so 
much  of  the  unprofitableness  of  farming  would  pay 
more  attention  to  poultry,  they  might  make  more 
money.  Fancy  fruits  also  sell  at  good  prices.  The 
best  pays.  F  H 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Seans,  Marrow,  choice.  1893,  per  bush  ...2  80  @2  85 


Medium,  oholce,  per  bush . 2  00  @  — 

Foreign,  Medium . 140  @160 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  oholce . 2  65  @2  70 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @210 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 170  @175 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 135  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 130  @  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 155  @165 


BROOM  CORN. 


Green  hurl . .  6  @  6 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl- .  59^@  — 

Common  self  working  .  .  5  @  5 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  <3  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  5)4®  — 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 28  @— 

State  palls,  extra .  27)4@28 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 28)4  ®29 

Western,  first . 25  @27 

Western,  seconds . 23  @24 

Western,  thirds . 20  @22 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extras.. 27  ®— 

First . 24  @25 

Seconds . 22  @33 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 22  @23 

Tubs,  thirds . 20  @21 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 17)4®18>4 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 17)4@18)4 

Western  factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 19)4 @20 

Second*  to  first . 18)4  319)4 

Tubs,  June  extras . 19)4@20 

Firsts . 18>4@19)4 

Seconds . 16  @— 

Thirds  . 15  @16 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 18!4®19)4 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 18)4@llH4 

Seconds .  . 18)i@189i 

Thirds . 17  @18 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  Sept . 1194®  — 

Full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy,  August..  1094®  11 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 1094®  1094 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9w@  10)4 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy,  Aug...  1074®  11 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 10“*®  10V 

Full  cream,  large, common  to  good .  9H®  10)4 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12  @  — 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . '.194 @  1174 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . 11)4®  1194 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small .  9)4@  10 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8  @  8-34 

Skims,  fine .  7)4®  794 

Skims,  good .  5  @  7 

Skims,  poor .  2  @  4 

EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  25  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered, extra.  23  @  23)4 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  22  @  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra .  22)4®  23 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  21)4®  22 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @4  60 

Ice-house,  ch  >lce,  per  doz .  19)4@  20 

Ice-house,  poor  to  good .  18  @19 

Limed,  oholce .  20  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  00@  2  50 

Fall  or  York  or  H’d  Ptp’ns.  pr  bbl .  2  26®  2  75 

Malden  Blush,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  25  a  3  00 

Northern  8py,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  2  25®  2  75 

O.-heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality...  1  25a  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  75®  1  ?5 

Baldwin  and  Hubbardston,  per  bbl  ....  2  01®  2  75 

Snow  per  bbl .  2  603  3  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  4  25®  4  60 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  3  75®  4  00 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl .  2  00  ®  3  00 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  40®  1  ( 0 

Jersey,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  25 

Grapes.  Up-River,  Concord,  per  10-bskt....  12  @14 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  case .  60  @75 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per  small  bskt...  14  @16 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  small  bskt .  8  @10 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  ...  10  @12 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  8  @  — 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  large  bskt .  13  @  15 

Concord,  in  bbls  per  lb .  1)4®  194 

Concord,  In  trays,  per  lb .  194®  — 

Delaware,  In  trays,  per  lb .  2  @  — 

Catawba,  In  trays,  per  lb .  194©  2 

Niagara,  In  travs,  per  lb .  l)$@  2 

Pears,  Bartlett.  Boston,  per  bushel  box...  2  00®  3  00 

Bartlett,  Ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl  .  5  00®  6  00 

Bartlett,  Ice  house,  f.  to  p.,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Bartlett,  Ice  house,  per  keg . 1  50®  2  75 

Seckel,  per  bbl .  4  00@  8  00 

Bose,  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  50@  5  to 

Bose,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Clalrgeau,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 3  03®  4  00 

Sheldon,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  60 

Howell,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Anjou,  choice,  per  bbl .  3  00@  .3  75 

Common  sorts,  per  bbl .  1  60®  2  50 

Quinces,  Apple  or  Orange,  No.  1,  per  bbl  . .  2  50®  3  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy .  1094@11 

Choice . 10  @10)4 

Prime .  9)4®  994 

Common,  1893  . 8  @  9 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  siloed .  5  @  5)4 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  @5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . —  @— 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholce .  4)4@  694 

N.  C.,  sltced,  prime .  4  @5 

Chopped . 2  @  2)4 

Cores  and  Bklns .  194@  2 

Cherries,  1893  .  8)4®  9)4 

Huckleberries . 12  @14 

Blackberries .  5)4®  6 

Apricots.  California, ’93,  per  lb . 11  @13)4 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  3  @  8 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow. .  18  @18)4 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 16  @17 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled .  6  @7 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy .  894  ®  9 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice .  8  @  8)4 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime .  7  @7)4 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  @— 

Plums,  8tate,  per  lb . 10  @— 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 18)4@— 

Sun  dried,  per  lb .  10)4@17 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 


.60  @70 
.50  @58 
55  @63 

@- 

.40  @49)4 
29  @  9 


ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  Dest  ever  Built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  Out- . 
ters.  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “Why  Ensilage 
Pays,” send  for  E  n  8  i  - 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse-- -  j _ _ 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover  hullers,  Fanning-mills, 
in  ills.  Circular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and 

powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN  AUD  HARDER,  Cobleskill, 


GAME. 

Venison,  saddles  fresh,  per  lb . 

Frozen,  per  lb . 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 

Partridges.  State,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  fresh,  undrawn,  per  pair  .. 

Fresh,  drawn,  per  pair . 

Heedblrds,  fresh,  per  dozen  . . 

Blackbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen . 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen . . . 

Wild  ducks,  red  head,  per  pair . 

Teal,  bluo  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  Mng,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 .  . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

8alt . , . 

8traw,  long  rye . . . 

Short  rye . . . 

Oat . . 

Wheat . 


14@ 

lb 

13@ 

14 

76@ 

90 

75®  1  12 

25® 

75 

60® 

76 

26® 

65 

15® 

25 

15® 

— 

1  00® 

1  50 

1  00®  1  50 

1  00@  1  25 

35® 

40 

2>@ 

1  25 

40® 

60 

25® 

35 

40@ 

50 

80  @  85 
70  @  75 
55  @  65 
30  @  65 
65  @  65 
60  @  55 
45  @  60 
60  @  65 
50  @  - 
35  @  40 
35  @  40 


POTATOES 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl.2  00@2  26 


L.  1.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  choice,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Jersey,  common,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  62 

N.  Y.  State,  per  189  lbs  . 1  25@1  76 

Sweet,  Eastern  Shore,  per  bbl . 1  fo@1  75 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl _ 2  7.5@3  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  — 

Fowls,  looal.  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb.  8  &  9 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair  .  1  00  @1  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  patr.l  00  ®1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  35  @  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  5 % 

Spring  chickens,  :ocal.  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Western,  per  lb . 7  @  8 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . . .  9  @  11 

DRB88ED  POULTHV. 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb .  15  @  16 

Small .  9  @  14 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked .  8  @  9 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  spring,  sea  ded  in’d  w’hts. .  7)4®  8 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small .  6  @  — 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  9  @  _ 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  . .  9  @  _ 

Prime,  sca'ded .  6)4®  — 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  ®  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  8  @  gu 

8prlng  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  15  @  i« 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  10 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  @  18 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  60  @3  00 


Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb  ..  11  @  12 

Western.  Inferior,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Spring,  6-7  lbs  ei’Ch,  per  lb  .  11  @  1:3 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 3  o-1@4  60 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 1  25®i  50 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  oer  bbl .  75®  1  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  extra  fancy,  per  dozen...  40®  50 

State  and  Western,  per  dozen .  15®  30 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  .  ..1  U0@2  00 

Green  Corn,  per '00  .  40@1  jo 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 1  oo@l  50 

Lima  beans,  fiat,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Hackensack,  potato,  per  bag  . 2  00@4  00 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50®1  75 

Western  N.  Y.,  yellow,  per  bbl . I  50@1  75 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  50 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  60@  — 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bcl . 2  50c3  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  75 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  50®!  75 

Peppers,  green,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Per  box .  30®  40 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  75@1  ro 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 1  003  1  26 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket.  .  50®  75 

Tomatoes,  South  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  — 

Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  box .  30®  60 

Mon.  County  Grant,  per  box .  25®  30 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl. . .  75@1  26 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,566  cans  of  milk 
151  cans  of  oondensed  milk  and  482  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.65  a  oan  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  3  cents  per  quart  net  to  the  produoor. 


In  writing  to  advertiser*  please  always  mention 
th«  Rural. 


Shipping 

Horses. 

Always  have  something  to  put 
on  wounds.  Phenol  Sodique  ar¬ 
rests  inflammation  immediately. 
Natural  healing  follows. 

Just  as  good  for  all  animals. 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia. 
At  druggists.  Take  no  substitute. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  VKUKTAItJLKH 
AND  FBODUCK. 

SI  £  r  11  rnnoj  lOOPark  Place,  N.  I. 

(I.  I  II U O  I  , Pro4m«.  ComImIo.  S.ntuU. 

BAFNBINOI!  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE~S.A '2T5S2 

grow  together;  60  acres  planted.  Price,  $3,500.  Address 
J.  A.  McKEi  <fe  CO.,  Kingsville,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ky. 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 


Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  too  in 
minutes.  Will  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practical  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield.  Pa. 


SOME  VALUABLE  BOOKS  WOK  Tift 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 


FRUITS,  ETC. 

A  B  0  Of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry .  I 

American  Grape-Growing  and  Wlne-Maklng, 

Hnsmann .  1.50 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on.  Bailey.  (90  p. ;  111.)  .75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Young . 20 

Cranberry  Culture.  White.  (Ill.) .  1.26 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Webb.  Paper . 40 

Florida  Fruits.  Harcourt.  (350  p.) .  1.26 

Fruit  Culture.  Strong .  1.00 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing. 

(1,500  p.;  ill.) .  5.00 

Grape-Growers  Guide,  Chorlton.  (211  p  ) . 76 

Grape  Culture.  Tryon . 26 

Grape Cnlturlst.  Fuller.  (283  p.;  111.) .  1.50 

Hand-Book  of  Troo  Planting.  Eggleston.  (126  p.)  ,76 
Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book.  Bailey,  (paper  60c.)  1. 00 

How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  Knapp . 26 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  Rivers . 1.00 

Nursery  Book,  The.  Bailey,  (paper  60c.) .  1.00 

Orange  Culture.  Moore . 1.00 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  (290  p.) .  1.60 

Peach,  Pear,  Qulnco  and  Nut  Trees,  Culture  of. 

Black.  (400  p.) .  1.50 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn.  (136  p.) . 100 

Propagation,  Art  of.  Jenkins . 30 

Quince  Culture.  Meech.  (143  p.) . 1.00 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe .  1,50 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  Fuller . 1,£0 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 6t 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  (25  p.) .  BO 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels .  9C 

Canllflowor,  The.  Crozier . 1.00 

Cauliflowers.  Brill . . 

Celery  Culture,  Tho  New.  Niven .  ,30 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing:  A  Success. 

Stewart .  10® 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.  Brill  .  1 ,00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Hendorson . 2.00 

Garden— How  to  Make  It  Pay.  Greiner.  (26Cp.;  ill.)  2  0C 

Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpoo .  8C 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer . 1  6® 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard  . ,25 

Onion  Culture,  Tho  New.  Greiner .  50 

Onion-Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions— now  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 26 

Potato  Culture,  The  New.  Carman,  (paper  40c.)  .76 

Peanut  Plant.  Jones .  50 

Squashes.  Gregory . . . 

■iweet  Potato  Culture.  Fltz . "...  sc 


LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY,  ETC 


ABC  Bee  Culture.  Root. . 

Business  Hen,  The.  Colllngwood.  (paper  40o.) 

Capons  and  Caponlzlng.  Dow.  (paper  25o.) . 

Dairyman's  Manual.  Stewart . 

Dog,  The.  Youatt . 

Silo  and  Silage,  The.  A.  J.  Cook. . 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Ooloord . 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo.  Colllngwood . 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart . 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook . 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint . 

Milk— Making  and  Marketing.  Fowler . 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris . 

Shepherd's  Manual.  Stewart. .  . 

Swine  Husbandry.  Coburn .  . 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law . ", 


1  U 
.76 
•  bC 
2.00 
2.60 
.26 
1.0C 


.21 

2.0® 

1.60 

2.0C 


.20 

1.60 

1.6C 

1.71 

8,00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies.  Groff . 

Agriculture,  First  Lessons  In.  Gulley . 1.00 

Agriculture.  Btorer.  (twovols) . 6.0C 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey .  1.0C 

Azalea  Culture.  Halllday.  Price  $2,  special  price  1.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.60 

Begonias,  Tuberous.  Many  Authors .  ,2C 

Botany, Lessons  in.  Gray.  (220  p.;  111.) . 160 

Botany,  The  New.  Beal .  .2$ 


Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray.  (800  p. ;  plates) . 2.0C 

Bulbs.  Rand.  (350  p.;  111.) .  2.60 

Camellia  Culture.  Halllday .  l.Oe 

Cactaceous  Plants.  Castle . . 

Chemicals  and  Clover.  Colllngwood . X 

Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Morton,  (paper  60c.)  1.0C 

Chrysanthemums.  Burhrldge .  1.6f 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Crozier . 2® 

Cross  Breeding  and  Hybridizing.  Bailey . tf. 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart . 1.50 


Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring . 1 .  K 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener.  . 1,00 

FertUllizers.  Gregory . . 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson . 2.00 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint . 2.00 


Grasses.  How  to  Know  Them  by  Their  Leaves..  1.00 


Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Uonderson.  (620  p.;  111.)  4.00 


Home  Acre.  Roe . . 

Home  Flortloulture.  Rexford .  1.64 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long... . . 

Hop  Culture . . . 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long. . ®,  .jq 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson.  (400  p.;  ill.) . j.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson.  (375  p.) . I.0C 

How  Plants  Grow.  Gray.  (216  p.;  111.) .  1.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  A  Crozier . 1.60 


Improving  the  Farm.  Davis.,..., . 1.00 

Insects  and  Insectloldes.  Weed  . .  L26 

Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders.  (425  p.;  ill.)  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat.  (270  p.;  ill.) .  2,00 

Irrigation,  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.  Jtewart.  l.M 

Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 54 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons.,... .  *  8*60 

Manures.  Book  on.  Harris.  (350  p.) .  L76 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate,  The.  Crozier".  .26 

Nature's  Serial  Story.  Roe . . 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure.  Harris . 'in 

Orchid  Culture.  Rand . . . g'.OO 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  j’qq 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.  Crozlor . i’oq 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner . l"oo 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson.... .  160 

Practical  Forestry.  Fuller.  (280  p.;  Hi.)...’."’""’ i'm 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  the  Table . . ’’’  ‘j r 

Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats,  How  to 

•Pickett . jq 

Rhododendrons . 1*60 

Roses  In  the  Garden  and  Under  Giass.  "English.  SC 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . »‘nn 

Spraying  Crops.  Weed,  (paper  60c.)...!’."*"""  "75 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  i’nn 

Timbers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Hartlg.’.*.*, ***'  "75 
Cultivation,  Varieties.  KUwanger!  1.2i 
The  Trees  of  Northwestern  America.  Newhall  2  60 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler .  "  l’sa 

Window  Gardening.  Many  Author* . . . j  [jq 
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THE  DRAMA  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AX  ACTOR  TURNS  FARMER. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  7,  I  read 
an  article  on  young  men  from  the  city 
who  want  to  become  farmers.  Now  my 
experience  may  be  of  some  use  to  such, 
so  I  submit  it  to  you  :  In  the  first  place 
I  am  a  professional  man,  an  actor ;  not 
a  star,  but  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  and 
when  I  can  get  an  engagement  can  draw 
from  850  per  week  up  to  $125  per  week. 
Now  this  may  seem  big  money,  but  trav¬ 
eling  expenses,  such  as  railroad  fare, 
hotel  bills,  laundry,  baggage,  wardrobe, 
agent’s  percentage,  and  the  unreliability 
of  steady  employment  (last  season  I  was 
employed  but  18  weeks  out  of  52),  bring 
the  average  down  pretty  low.  Being  of 
a  saving  disposition,  and  having  two 
very  good  seasons  of  40  weeks  each  in 
succession,  I  had  accumulated  a  little 
over  81,000  in  cash,  and  I  decided  to  in¬ 
vest  it ;  for  had  I  not,  while  traveling 
through  the  country,  passed  mile  after 
mile  of  pretty  little  cottages,  with  fio  :ver 
gardens  in  front,  and  fields  all  laid  out 
in  rows  with  all  the  different  kinds  of 
produce  which  go  to  feed  the  city  folks  ? 
Thinking  from  the  prices  my  wife  had 
to  pay  for  this  produce  in  Brooklyn, 
where  I  lived  in  a  flat  at  825  per  month, 

I  said:  “A  farmer’s  life  for  me  ;  I  will 
be  independent.”  So  I  took  to  reading 
all  the  papers,  and  “  Farms  for  Sale” 
was  the  heading  to  which  I  always 
turned  when  I  opened  my  daily  paper. 
Finally  this  one  caught  my  eye  and 
fancy  at  the  same  time  : 

FOR  SALK. 

A  beautiful  country  home;  a  farm  of  66  acres, 
seven-room  house,  barn  40x10,  carriage  house,  wagon 
sheds,  corn  crib,  granary  In  good  order,  56  apple 
trees,  plenty  of  small  fruit,  11  barrels  of  cranberries 
every  year;  will  cut  40  tons  of  hay;  borders  on  beau¬ 
tiful  lake;  line  Ashing  and  hunting;  just  the  place 
for  a  poultry  farm;  will  keep  20  cows  and  four 
horses.  Dont  miss  this  chance. 

A  Cunning  Real  Estate  Agent. 

I  handed  the  paper  to  my  wife  and 
said,  “  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ”  She 
said,  “  Let  us  write  the  agent  at  once.” 
I  said,  4,No  need  to  do  that;  we  will 
play  the  town  on  to-morrow  evening, 
and  we  will  go  and  see  it.”  This  was 
about  March  15.  We  saw  the  agent  ;  we 
saw  the  place.  Like  all  other  agents, 
he  was  cunning,  and  he  did  not  get  out 
of  his  wagon,  but  he  drove  to  the  spot 
where  the  place  showed  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  he  pointed  out  the  beauti¬ 
ful  lake,  and  it  was  beautiful  then,  for 
it  was  one  unbroken  sheet  of  water 
fringed  with  a  high  bank  covered  with 
cedar  and  pine.  And  he  pointed  out  one 
spot  and  said  :  “  Ten  acres  of  it  is  in 

woodland,  and  you  will  not  have  to  buy 
coal,  but  can  burn  wood,  or  have  it  cut 
for  90  cents  a  cord  and  sell  it  at  80.  The 
more  he  talked,  the  more  we  wanted  that 
place,  and  we  at  once  upon  reaching  the 
agent’s  house  paid  a  deposit  of  8100  on 
the  farm  and  proceeded  to  have  the  title 
examined.  It  was  satisfactory,  and  we 
paid  the  balance.  When  we  got  the  deeds 
we  were  so  proud  we  would  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  notice  any  one. 

On  June  11  we  moved  up,  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,  to  our  new  home,  and  then  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  beautiful  lake  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  gone  entirely,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  meadow  of  water  grass ;  in  the 
spring  and  winter  it  was  a  lake,  in  sum¬ 
mer  a  swamp.  The  house  which  looked 
so  cozy  from  the  wagon  seat,  we  discov¬ 
ered  had  been  fixed  up  to  sell ;  the  front 
and  sides  had  been  painted,  the  back  had 
not  been  touched.  The  roof  was  like  a 
sieve,  all  right  while  the  sun  shone,  but 
when  it  rained  one  could  let  out  shower 
baths  without  number  if  one  could  only 
get  the  customers.  The  barn  was  simply 
a  frame,  no  cellar,  the  manure  to  be 
thrown  out  and  exposed  to  the  weather, 
the  flooring  rotten  and  dangerous  for  an 
animal  to  walk  on.  We  discovered  these 
things  by  degrees,  and  of  the  56  apple 
trees,  all  but  12  were  natural  fruit,  over¬ 
grown  with  wild  grape  vines  and  poison 
ivy.  The  11  barrels  of  cranberries  dwin¬ 
dled  down  to  about  11  quarts.  The  plenty 
of  small  fruit  we  found  to  be  a  pasture 


overgrown  with  wild  huckleberries  and 
blueberries,  one  solitary  gooseberry 
bush  and  a  poor,  forlorn,  little  Red  cur¬ 
rant  bush  down  in  a  fence  corner.  The 
“  will  cut  40  tons  of  hay  ”  is  all  right ;  it 
will  cut  40  tons  of  hay,  providing  we  get 
out  40,000,000  tons  of  rock,  and  put  the 
same  amount  of  good  green  cow  manure 
on  the  land  after  the  rock  and  brush  are 
taken  off  and  the  land  is  well  cultivated 
for  a  few  years.  The  “  fine  fishing  and 
hunting  ”  is  all  right.  You  can  hunt  and 
fish  to  your  heart’s  content,  but  you  can¬ 
not  get  anything  but  a  few  horned  pout, 
and  the  old  fellows  around  here  have  the 
woods  so  full  of  snares  that  a  partridge 
or  rabbit  which  could  go  50  feet  without 
getting  hung  up  by  the  neck  would  be  a 
curiosity. 

No  Back  Out  Though. 

But  for  all  this  we  did  not  get  discour¬ 
aged.  We  said  :  “  The  taxes  here  are 
only  818  per  year  on  our  farm,  and  we 
paid  825  a  month  rent  for  a  flat  and  had  to 
go  up  four  flights  of  stairs.  Here  we  have 
no  stairs,  for  everything  is  on  the  first 
floor.  The  rent  of  the  flat  in  Brooklyn 
would  be  8300  a  year,  here  the  taxes 
(same  as  rent)  818,  which  equals  $282  a 
year  earned  theie  ;  that  is  good  big  in¬ 
terest  on  the  money  invested  for  the 
farm.  We  will  not  go  with  a  traveling 
company  any  more  ;  we  will  simply  play 
engagements  in  the  near  vicinity  to  our 
home,  no  farther  away  than  Washington, 
so  if  we  are  out  of  an  engagement  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  more  we  can  come 
home  and  save  our  hotel  bills  of  $24  per 
week.”  We  have  found  that  it  pays  us, 
for  we  can  live  on  the  farm  for  groceries, 
feed  ar.d  help  (a  few  days  during  haying 
or  planting)  for  about  $300  a  year,  with 
our  own  vegetables,  salt  pork,  preserves, 
milk  and  butter. 

I  am  gradually  getting  the  land  into 
good  condition  two  or  three  acres  at  a 
time.  I  plow  up  a  little  every  fall,  hire 
a  man  and  team  to  do  it  at  $4  a  day,  and 
while  he  is  plowing  take  out  every  rock 
that  can  be  moved  by  a  team  of  horses 
and  cart  them  off  the  land  to  a  place 
where  the  soil  is  all  an  outcropped  ledge 
of  rock,  and  p.le  them  theie  for  future 
use.  They  may  come  handy  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  lake  that  disappeared 
I  also  utilized.  I  put  two  men  on  in 
August  for  two  days  to  mow  and  one  day 
to  pole  the  hay  out,  and  I  got  all  the 
good  clean  bedding  I  can  use  under  the 
cattle.  I  have  two  fine  butter  cows  and 
an  18-months-old  heifer,  and  I  find  the 
cattle  eat  considerable  of  it,  so  much  so 
that  I  have  to  replenish  the  bedding  every 
day.  The  horse  will  also  eat  it,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  gets  plenty  of  good  hay 
and  eight  quarts  of  grain  a  day.  I  had 
a  $21  ditch  dug  through  the  cranberry 
meadow  and  drained  it,  and  now  I  cut 
with  a  Buckeye  one-horse  mower  enough 
swale  hay  to  keep  my  cows  nearly  all 
winter.  The  pasture  I  am  letting  grow 
up  into  sprout  land  for  timber  or  fire¬ 
wood,  and  as  a  run  for  the  cattle  in  sum¬ 
mer,  for  I  have  found  it  profitable  to 
feed  grain  all  summer  and  put  in  plenty 
of  fodder  corn  to  feed  from  the  time  the 
pasture  begins  to  shrink.  I  feed  it  cut 
up  green  with  a  Victor  hay  cutter. 
When  I  am  away  on  business,  I  pay  my 
next-door  neighbor  $3  per  week  to  do  my 
chores  for  me  and  allow  him  the  milk, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  for  my  dog 
and  cat.  In  four  years’  time,  I  have 
learned  to  plow,  swing  a  scythe,  run  a 
mowing  machine,  plant,  cultivate,  etc. 
I  have  started  with  a  bare  farm  and 
entirely  repaired  the  house,  refitted  the 
barn,  painted,  built  a  bridge  for  horses 
and  wagon,  cut  a  ditch  the  length  of  the 
farm,  seeded  down  about  five  acres  to 
grass,  and  taken  out  about  80  tons  of 
rock.  I  have  a  farm  wagon,  one  horse, 
three  cows  (two  in  milk  and  one  heifer), 
a  one-horse  mowing  machine,  a  seed 
drill,  cultivator,  one-horse  swivel  plow, 
one-horse  Morgan  spading  harrow  (saves 
lots  of  plowing),  and,  in  fact,  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  tools  needed  to 
run  a  farm.  I  have  also  discovered  that 
I  am  quite  a  carpenter,  locksmith  and 


harness  maker,  and  I  think  the  farm  has 
developed  quite  a  genius  in  yours  truly. 
As  for  the  city,  never  again  wifi  I  pay 
rent.  My  aim  is  in  a  very  few  years  to 
have  a  couple  more  cows  and  a  henhouse 
about  106  feet  long,  and  when  the  public 
tire  of  us  as  actors,  we  can  sell  butter 
and  eggs,  and  fowls,  and  perhaps  some 
garden  sass.  I  guess  that  we  will  get 
along  0.  K.  without  having  to  go  over 
the  hills  to  the  poor-house,  where  so 
many  seem  to  get  for  the  want  of  a  little 
ginger  in  their  makeup.  w.  w. 

North  Bellingham,  Mass. 


Hunting  for  Relatives. — Mr.  B.  T. 
Washington,  Principal  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  School  says  that  the  newspapers 
printed  in  the  South  by  the  colored 
people  often  contain  notices  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

INFORMATION  WANTEI).-Of  my  mother  and 
brothers.  Mother's  name  was  Louisa  Banks,  she  was 
sold  to  a  speculator  named  Nelson,  at  Winston, 
Hertford  County,  N.  C-.  In  1842,  with  two  children  : 
Feddo  and  Ellen  Gatling.  Mother  was  known  as  the 
wife  of  Stephen  Manly  who  was  drowned  in  Mahar- 
rlng  River  between  Murfreesboro  and  Winston.  My 
name  Is  Jane  Har  on  now,  but  was  Jane  Gatling.  I 
married  a  Harton.  Since  my  brother  Benjamin  left 
here  during  the  war  I  have  not  heard  from  him  once. 
He  was  then  a  soldier  In  t^e  army.  Any  Informa¬ 
tion  of  their  whereabouts  will  be  gladly  received  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Harton,  In  care  of  Rev.  J.  E  C.  Bar¬ 
ham,  pastor  of  Murfreesboro  Circuit  *f  the  A  M.  E. 
Church : 

Address  Box  6,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

What  a  sad  re  nembrance  of  slavery 
that  is.  The  idea  of  people  in  this  age 
being  obliged  to  hunt  for  parents  through 
the  records  of  old  slave  sales.  Is  it  not 
to  the  credit  of  the  Negro  race  that  such 
people  are  anxious  to  learn  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  those  who  have  sunk  out  of 
sight  in  this  way  ? 

The  correspondent  of  a  daily  piper 
has  this  bit  of  wisdom  explaining  why 
the  hay  crop  of  the  West  is  not  larger  : 
“  Since  the  introduction  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  binder,  wheat  has  been  the  fash¬ 


ionable  crop  in  the  West.  Farmers  in 
this  country  prefer  crops  that  can  be 
planted,  cultivated  and  harvested  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  Of  late  they  ha  ye  almost  en¬ 
tirely  neglected  those  crops  that  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  manual  labor. 
All  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  crop  of  wheat,  of  placing  the  seed 
in  the  ground  and  of  harvesting  the  ri¬ 
pened  grain  could  be  performed  by  a 
person  who  sat  on  a  cushioned  spring 
seat  under  a  canopy  and  limited  his  ex¬ 
ertions  to  holding  the  reins  that  guided 
a  pair  of  matched  horses.”  With  loaders, 
hay  slings,  mowers  and  rakes  there  is 
now  less  hand  work  about  the  hay  crop 
than  with  any  other. 


LEARN  “PIANO 

RICHARDSON’S  NEW 
METHOD. 

Over  500.000  copies  sold. 
Price,  American  Angering,  *3. 
Foreign  Angering,  #3. 

NIason  &  Hoadley’s  System 
for  Beginners. 

With  either  American  or  For¬ 
eign  Angering.  Price,  either 
Angering,  #3. 

N.  E.  Conservatory  Method 

In  three  pirts;  price,  each, 
!#L.50;  complete.  #3.  Two 
editions,  American  and  Foreign 
Angering. 

Peter’s  Eclectic  Piano 
Instructor. 

Over  300,000  copies  sold;  #3. 

BELIAK’S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD. 

Price,  In  paper,  75  cents:  In  boards,  1#  1. 

Winner’s  Eureka  Method. 

The  latest  book  issued  with  Illustrations  of  band 
positions.  Paper.  75  cents. 

Any  book  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  o)  price. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Phlla. 


.  '  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 

HARDY  PLANTS.  BULBS. 

Tip  £*  ms  m  FOR  FAIL  PLANTING. 

M  t  ^  pi  p  Immense  Stock.  160  page  Catalogue  Free. 

*  /  \  ^  ELLWANGER  &.  BARRY, 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 


THE  TUBULAR  CARRIAGE  LAMP. 

No  further  need  for  the  inconvenient  and  inefficient  lantern  when  driving  on 


dark  nights.  The  Dietz 


tubular  lamp  is  convenient,  “  will  not  blow  out,  ” 
gives  a  clear,  white 
light;  its  power¬ 
ful  reflector,  like  a 
locomotive  headlight, 
throws  all  the  light 
straight  ahead  200  to 
400  feet.  It  burns  kero¬ 
sene.  It  has  a  strong 
spring  attachment  for 
attaching  to  the  dasher 
at  any  point,  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Price  $2.50,  by 
express,  not  prepaid  ; 
with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $3.25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
Given  free  for  a  club  of  nine  new  subscriptions. 

We  will  send  a  book  fully  describing  the  lamp  on  application. 


PRICE, 

$1.00. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE. 

So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife. 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
German 
silver  hol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  blade 
of  fine  ra¬ 
zor  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85.  With 
a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60.  Free,  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YDRKER,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

How  Many  Milkers  ? — It  is  a  rapid 
milker  who  can  milk  10  cows  an  hour. 

I  have  had  men  who  could  milk  indi¬ 
vidual  cows  in  three  minutes ;  but  as 
herds  average,  I  consider  six  minutes  to 
a  cow  good  work.  One  man  can  milk 
and  care  for  about  12  cows.  j.  w  burke. 

That  Milking  Problem.— One  man 
will  milk  from  eight  to  ten  cows  per 
hour  if  they  are  graduated  from  fresh 
to  strippers.  Of  coure,  circumstances 
vary  greatly.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  10  easy  strippers  and  10  hard 
milkers  giving  a  pailful  apiece.  The  ex¬ 
pert  who  “  could  milk  a  cow  in  three 
minutes  and  keep  on  milking  until  he 
had  milked  15  cows,”  would  need  to  he 
more  definite  if  he  were  going  into  an 
international  race.  He  would  need  to 
tell  whether  or  not  the  cows  were  in  full 
flow  of  milk  or  nearly  dry,  whether  easy 
or  hard  milkers,  etc.  There  has  never 
been  a  lactometer  invented  to  measure 
the  dynamics  of  a  cow’s  teats.  A  milk¬ 
ing  contest  can  only  be  conducted  fairly 
when  all  the  contestants  milk  the  same 
cows  under  the  same  conditions  upon 
consecutive  nights  or  mornings. 

We  have  in  our  barn  about  25  head  of 
live  stock,  including  the  horses.  My 
father,  myself  and  one  hired  man  begin 
the  chores  at  4  p.  m  and  are  generally 
done  and  ready  for  supper  at  5:30.  In 
the  morning  two  men  now  milk  16  cows 
in  an  hour,  while  the  peddler  is  getting 
his  load  ready,  eating  his  breakfast,  and 
harnessing. 

A  well-arranged  barn  is  very  valuable 
to  a  dairyman.  One  good  principle  is  to 
have  all  feeding  floors  or  lines  of  mangers 
connect  at  some  central  point  where  fod¬ 
der  can  be  dropped  from  above  and  be 
easily  distributed.  e.  c.  birge. 

Feed  For  Colt  and  Bolter  — My  rem¬ 
edy  for  a  horse  that  bolts  his  oats  is  by 
Nature’s  own  means ;  not  only  give  him 
enough  oats  at  one  feed,  but  more  than 
he  can  eat.  He  will  soon  take  time  to 
chew  his  oats  then  ;  his  feed  may  be  re¬ 
duced  according  to  his  work.  My  feed 
for  a  colt,  young  or  old,  is  oats.  If  a 
young  colt  has  all  the  oats  he  will  eat, 
they  will  do  him  no  harm,  but  will  make 
a  horse  of  him  at  two  years.  My  plan 
for  conditioning  a  colt  at  this  time  of 
year  is  to  feed  plenty  of  small  apples 
with  enough  ground  oats  to  soak  up  the 
juice.  Feed  him  in  a  manger. 

Bethel,  Conn.  m.  j.  t. 

A  Mare  With  the  Heaves  —I  have  a 
mare  that  1  bought  a  year  ago  that  has 
had  three  bad  attacks.  The  symptoms 
are  a  cough  at  different  times  with  hard  1 
breathing  even  when  standing  idle,  but  1 
sometimes  worse  after  being  well  fed.  1 
Wnen  she  is  breathing  hard  her  flanks 
jerk  in  and  out  violently  like  those  of  a 
horse  that  is  very  tired.  Two  attacks  ] 
each  followed  a  hard  day’s  work  and  a  i 
big  feed  at  night.  e.  h.  \ 

Humboldt,  Tenn.  c 

Ans.— The  mare  is  suffering  from  a  c 
severe  attack  of  the  heaves,  aggravated  t 
by  overfeeding.  Such  cases  are  incurable  e 
when  the  disease  is  once  well  established,  e 
By  careful  attention  to  the  diet,  a  horse  T 
can  usually  be  benefited  so  as  to  relieve  t 
the  distressing  symptoms  ;  but  the  symp-  l 
toms  will  reappear,  if  the  animal  is  al-  e 
lowed  to  overload  his  stomach,  is  put  to  s 
hard  work  on  a  full  stomach  or  immedi-  t 
ately  after  a  hearty  drink,  or  is  fed  t: 
dusty  or  coarse,  bulky  food  of  poor  qual-  r 
ity.  The  diet  should  be  restricted  and  p 
consist  only  of  a  moderate  ration  of  food  a 
of  the  best  quality.  Do  not  allow  a  “  big  d 
feed  at  night  ”  or  in  fact  at  any  other  p 
time,  with  a  broken- winded  horse.  Very  n 
many  such  cases  would  keep  in  better  b 
condition  and  be  able  to  do  more  work,  tl 
on  much  less  feed  than  they  consume,  ir 
Many  horses  are  actually  kept  poor  and  ti 
out  of  condition  by  overfeeding.  If  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  feed  to  keep  up  tl 
the  condition  of  a  horse  with  the  heaves,  ui 


increase  the  grain  ration,  but  not  the 
hay  or  other  coarse  fodder.  The  best  of 
all  rations  for  a  horse  with  the  heaves  is 
the  “chop,”  being  less  bulky  and  free 
from  dust.  If  any  long  hay  is  fed,  it 
should  be  at  night,  and  even  then  in 
moderate  allowance.  In  watering  allow 
not  more  than  one  bucketful  at  once, 
which  should  be  given  before  and  not 
immediately  after  eating.  Active  ex¬ 
ercise  should  not  be  given  the  horse  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  full  meal.  Remedial 
treatment  is  of  but  little,  if  any  benefit, 
and  at  best  only  affords  partial  relief. 
The  correction  and  maintenance  of  a 
suitable  diet  is  the  best  remedy.  Arsenic 
is  still  sometimes  prescribed,  and  the 
mare  might  be  benefited  by  a  long  course, 
giving  a  tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  feed  once  daily  for  several 
weeks.  f.  l.  k. 

The  Cows’  Vacation.— The  remarks  of 
Mr.  Newton  on  page  695  in  regard  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  milking  period  of 
cows  that  drop  their  calves  in  October, 
is  in  most  essentials,  an  experience  that  I 
have  had  with  my  own  winter  dairy.  I 
am  now  fully  satisfied  that  a  winter- 
milker  will  give  at  least  one-fourth  more 
milk  than  the  same  cow  would  if  she 
freshened  in  the  spring  months.  When 
I  began  winter  dairying,  the  cows  were 
practically  dry  from  July  4,  until  they 
commenced  to  drop  their  calves  in  the 
fall,  but  now  the  cows — substantially  the 
same  ones— give  us  no  let  up  in  milking, 
and  we  go  to  the  creamery  every  day  in 
the  year.  This  season,  dry  as  it  has  been, 
when  the  first  cows  became  fresh  in  early 
September,  the  daily  yield  of  milk  was 
over  one-third  that  of  the  best  day’s 
yield  of  last  winter.  Only  a  few  of  the 
cows  now  but  will  milk  up  to  within 
four  to  six  weeks  of  calving.  There  is  no 
guess  work  about  the  thing  with  me,  for 
I  find  there  is  now  no  vacation  in  milk¬ 
ing  the  cows,  and  the  scales  that  weigh 
the  milk  twice  a  day,  tell  the  increase. 

Ohio.  j,  0, 

Some  Good  Advice. — On  page  663,  J. 
B.,  Jr.,  of  Naperville,  Ill.,  remarks  that 
in  a  former  Rural  he  read  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “  A  Substitute  for  the  Silo.”  After 
giving  a  brief  description  of  the  substi¬ 
tute,  he  closes  his  article  in  these  words: 

“  Although  I  have  most  of  the  copies,  I 
am  unable  to  find  this  article.  When  was 
it?”  If  J.  B.,  Jr.,  will  have  a  pencil 
handy,  and  when  he  reads  an  article  that 
he  might  wish  to  refer  to  at  some  future 
time,  will  make  a  note  of  it  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  first  page  of  the  paper  some¬ 
thing  like  this  :  “Substitute  for  Silo  in 
this  paper,  page  411,”  he  would  be  saved 
much  annoyance  in  looking  over  so  many 
pages  and  then  meeting  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  in  the  above  case.  This  method 
has  been  my  practice  for  years,  and  it  | 
has  saved  me  much  time  and  annoyance. 
Vienna,  Va.  A.  h.  b 


Twig  Paste  for  Cattle.— A  writer  in 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  tells  about  the  Ger¬ 
man  experiments  in  utilizing  tree  twigs 
for  cattle  food :  “  First,  twigs  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  half  an  inch  in  thickness  were 
crushed,  not  ground,  then  water  heated 
to  about  100  degrees,  and  malt  was  add¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  mess  was  left  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Dr.  Jarcow  reporting  on  this 
process  says  ;  ‘  After  three  to  four  days 
the  mash  will  have  risen  to  about  150  to 
160  degrees,  by  which  the  ferment  in  the 
malt  converts  the  starch  of  the  mash  into 
sugar,  and  affects  the  woody  fiber  so  as 
to  make  it  become  fully  digestible,  while 
the  valuable  albumen  in  the  mash  is  fully 
retained  unchanged.  In  this  way  a  twig- 
paste  is  prepared,  which  is  eaten  with 
avidity  by  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  and 
digested  so  completely  that  no  undigested 
particles  can  be  detected  in  the  excre¬ 
ments  of  the  animals.  ’  It  has  been  found 
by  other  German  experiment  stations 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
mixing  the  preparation  with  potatoes, 
turnips,  beets,  cut  hay,  etc.  The  stock, 
it  is  said,  gained  much  more  than  when 
the  best  straw  was  the  basis  of  the  mixt¬ 
ure.  For  the  experiment,  twigs  from  the 


beech,  linden,  birch  and  maple  were  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  the  Germans  claim  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  other  trees,  as  fruit 
trees,  pine  and  spruce  should  not  be  used 
with  equal  success.” 

E.  J.  White’s  Letter. 

Cordova,  Neb.,  Sept.  20, 1898. 
Editor  Hoard’s  Dairyman: 

Dear  Sir — In  a  late  Issue  of  your  paper  I  notice 
an  advertisement  by  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  stat¬ 
ing  that  butter  made  by  me  that  won  Sweepstakes 
and  Gold  Medal  offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  at 
the  World’s  Fair  was  colored  by  their  color.  In  the 
Interests  of  fair  play  and  honest  dealing  I  beg  to  say 
that  said  butter  was  colored  with  Thatcher's  Orange 
Butter  Color,  which  In  my  opinion  Is  the  best  on 
earth,  and  any  butter  maker  who  knows  hls  business 
and  knows  the  color  would  not  take  the  chances  on 
any  other,  especially  when  going  for  sweepstakes. 
The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.  have  had  my  affidavit  for 
some  time,  and  how  W.,  It.  &  Co.  could  have  the 
cheek  to  claim  what  they  did  is  beyond  me,  although 
I  have  seen  cheeky  claims  before. 

Yours  very  tiuly, 

E.  J.  White.—  a dv. 

WAYLAND 

GUERNSEYS 

For  Immediate  Sale. 

FIFTY  GUERNSEYS, 

Both  sexes  and  all  ages,  to  reduce  numbers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  scarcity  of  feed  The  choice  of  the  herd  Is 
virtually  offered,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old 
breeding  cows  and  the  mature  bulls. 

FRANCIS  S  <AVV,  Waylantl,  IVlasH. 

HIGH-CLASS 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

R.  i* .  SHANNON,  Box  752,  l’lttsburg,  Pa. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y 

KINUSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACTIINK 
uo..  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

t3T  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Percheron  Mares  for  Sale. 

Several  line  Registered  Mares  and  Mare  Colts 
weanlings  to  three  years;  also  grades  all  ages.’ 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  wants.  J.  M.  HAM  Lyn- 
feld  Farm,  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

JS7--T--L-7.  BUY  THE  BEST. 

I  nMripj  The  Improved  Monitor  Incubntor. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from 
'fill — k-jLi |j  all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  its 
pMbJ  f  merits  over  all  other  makes.  Large 
f  P  book  with  cuts  for  stamp.  Address 

*  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn. 

HENS  PAY 


t1°t*G  a/ear  each  when  «lvon  a  fair  chance  ard 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvllle,  111. 


P  A  R  IUI  E  R  ft  Improve  your  poultry  60 
,,,  *  ,  ,  ,  Per  cent  by  using  White 

Plymouth  Rock  Roosters;  three  cockere  s  for  $2  or 
eeekerel  and  two  pullets  for  $2  KING’S  FARM 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Otisvllle,  N.  Y. 


A  BARGAIN  KNOB  MOUNTAIN  I 

and  prize  winners.  Hull  three  years  old,  sure  and  „  „  ....... 

gentle;  a  grandson  of  Maggie  Sheldon;  21  pounds  of  K<>C*  S  and  8, 

butter  In  seven  days.  Two  tine  cows,  fresh  In  milk  DORNS  a  speo  alty.  Egge 
Sold  separately  or  together  maht.on  ha 

GKO.  A.  GODE  Y,  Box  255,  Kllenvllle,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

BARREN  COWS  AND  MARES.  POULTBYMEN 


PFUIN  m  The  most  profitable  of  all 

r  kllin  UlfUIVv  poultry.  Stock  won  ffrst 
and  second  prizes  at  the  “  Great  Mount  Holly  Show  » 
this  fall.  Always  won  where  shown.  Hundreds  for 
sale  at  1)0  cents  each  and  upwards.  Money  returned 
If  not  satisfactory.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  E.  Stevenson,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

ROC1‘  8  »nd  8*  C.  BROWN  LEG¬ 
HORNS  a  speo  ally.  Eggs  and  birds  for  sale. 

MAULON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


A  large  percentage  of  animals  that  fall  to  breed 
can  be  cured.  Valuable  circular  containing  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  most  prominent  breeders  to  this 
effect,  sent  free.  Don’t  you  want  it  ? 

Crystal  Lake  Stock  Farm,  Belleville  N  Y 
Messrs.  Moore  Bros.: 

Gentlemen— We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Invest¬ 
ment.  Yours.  Ac  ,  S.  Mather  &  Sons. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Shropshires  for  Sale. 

Twenty-two  one  and  two-year-old  Rams;  If!  year¬ 
ling  Ewes,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Lambs  of  either  sex 
JAS.  M.  COLKUKOVK,  Box  1148,  Corry,  Pa! 

High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th..t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear!)  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  juet  a’rrlved,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot”  Send  for  cata- 
hdkue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Brkck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw.  Mich 

REGISTERED  f?xford  Down  G»mbs,  year- 

UPTON  STOCK  FARM. 

First-prize  Lelceste  and  Delaine  Merino  8hoep 
for  Sale.  Rams  at  less  than  one-half  their  value 
$;>  each  if  taken  at  once.  I  have  attended  four  fairs 
this  fall,  and  have  received  8161  in  prizes. 

W.  S.  MOORE.  Proprietor,  MT.  UPTON,  N.  Y. 


POULTHyMENJffHii 

market.  It’s  cheap,  durable,  practical’  ant^war- 
ranted.  WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N  Y. 


J£yJ.I.C.«DRlVlNQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL 
BIT  ,t*,l‘-0<>»tbolth«iiio»t 
vioioua  sonsi, 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
■  1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

^  Sample  mailed  XC  for  ♦  I  n  f> 

m  Nickel,  SI. 50.  pliUU 
_  .  .... .  Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra, 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

ITOli  SALE — Thoroughbred  CHESHIRE 

’  SWINE.  Write  vour  wants-lnclose  stamp. 

W.  E.  MANDKYILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co  ,N.Y. 

0UR«i>C7tIK RSR v  FIGS.— Farrowed  In  August 
,,  — Sire  Unxld  Champion  3249,  out  of  St.  Elmo’s 

Queen  8924  and  other  registered  dams;  #5  each  at 
eight  weeks  old.  K  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N  Y 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  30’)  head 
WriY*'ld'  Special  Inducements  for  tho  next  30  days. 
w«tia^°2'Cei  t0I  clrculals-  'This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World  s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure 


V  .-yo  - .  JJLPIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 

'WJjt  ,  tjy  Holst.uin  Gallic.  Thoroughbred 

Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
ami  House  bogs.  Catalogue 

S.  W.  SMITH.  Cochran  v die.  Chester  Co..  P, 


I  T>F.RKSniRE,  Chester  White, 
k  T>  Jersey  Rod  and  Poland  China 


SI  RELIABLE  HATCHER. 

^jyiNo  Better  Incubater  Made, 
Hundred  of  testimonials.  Made 
of  best  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Easily  operated.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  4  cents 
stamps  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Reliable  Ineutmter  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks;  40  first  premiums  ;  8,000 
testimonials;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574 »  Cardington,  0. 


FEEDINC  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Profes 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  Ir  a  i 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  am 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  bobk  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  ltfFlll  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  #2.00. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 


S  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  ' 

milkA^ LTr/T1'  0ATTLB-  fr0m  the  “d  most  noted 

milk  and  butter  berd  in  tbe  won! 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  arimala,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT, IAND  SAVE.  TIME. 
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The  best  and  most  ensilF  erected  ience  in  use. 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 


Expanded  Metal 


Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  34  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  materials 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns.: 

Central  Expanded  Meta!  Co.,  5  31  Wood  St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pleasure  and  pain  walk  hand  In  hand,  they  say; 

There  Is  no  joy  without  a  tinge  of  sorrow. 

The  football  fiend  who  breaks  his  head  to-day 
Will  U !1  the  doctor's  heart  wltn  joy  to  morrow. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

Jennie:  “  What  time  does  George  go 
away  nights  ?  ”  Carrie  :  “  I  don’t  know; 
our  clock  only  registers  up  to  12.” — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  I  passed  your  door  last  evening,  Miss 
Gildersleeve,”  remarked  young  Mr.  Gil¬ 
ley.  “  How  kind  of  you,”  replied  the 
grateful  girl. — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  Wki.d,  I  guess  it’s  time  for  me  to  light 
out,”  remarked  young  Softleigh,  as  he 
turned  off  the  gas  when  he  heard  her 
pa’s  footsteps  coming  down  the  stairs. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kind  per¬ 
mission  to  call  on  your  daughter.”  “Re¬ 
member  that  I  turn  out  the  gas  at  10 
o’clock.”  “  All  right,  sir  ;  I’ll  not  come 
before  that  time.” — Life. 

“  Why,  Bridget,  how  nice  this  jelly 
looks.  What  did  you  use  for  a  mold?” 
“  Sure,  mum,  I  tuk  Misther  Harry’s  ash 
resayver,  him  bein’  away  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion.  mum.  It  do  be  a  lovely  shape.” — 
New  York  Recorder. 

A  little  Roxbury  girl  says  she’s  not 
going  to  be  an  old  maid,  for,  says  she  : 
“  When  a  nice  little  grown-up  boy  comes 
to  ask  me  to  get  married,  I’ll  be  so  happy 
I  won’t  wait  to  run  downstairs  to  meet 
him;  I’ll  just  slide  down  the  banisters.” 
— Boston  Courier. 

“Moriarty,  it’s  home  you  should  be 
going ;  ye’re  dhrunk.”  “Bedad,  but 
Oi’m  not,  soir.”  “Ye’re  dhrunk,  Oi  say.” 
“  Oi’m  a  liar,  then,  Phelim  Reilly?” 
“  No  ;  ye’re  jist  dhrunk.”  “Ye  wouldn’t 
say  that  if  Oi  was  sober.”  “  If  ye  was 
sober  ye  wouldn’t  deny  it.” 

“  Sell  you  a  nice  alligator  bag  for  S3,  ’ 
said  the  gentlemanly  clerk  to  Uncle 
Isom,  who  was  trying  to  buy  a  valise. 
“  What  on  earth  do  I  want  with  an  alli¬ 
gator  bag?”  asked  the  old  man.  “I 
ain’t  goin’  to  Floridy  ;  I’m  goin’  to  Chi¬ 
cago.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

“But  1  don’t  see  how  you  ever  col¬ 
lected  that  S5.000  insurance  on  his  life 
when  you  had  previously  managed  to  get 
him  on  the  pension  list  for  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  war,”  observed  the 
friend  of  the  family.  “  The  hand  of 
Providence  was  in  it,”  said  the  widow, 
with  a  gentle  sigh  of  resignation.— Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
IBS  RCXtAL. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
prolitB.  in  use  r>  l  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 

O.  W.  1NGEKSOLL,  *Z\  ii  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  x. 

LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

MHnpirxwMB  When  you  can  get  the  BcmI  at 
nBBB££luSSBBSii&i  ('unto  pricen  lu any  Quantity. 

Dinner,  Tea  and  T  oilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi- 
iima  srlven  to  CJlub  Airents* 
<|oo«l  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P. O.  l  ox  289.  31  and  33  V  esey  St ,  N.  \ . 

“ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 

Canvassers  wanted  to  sell  the 
Improved  Hall  Typewriter. 

mm&L  Writes  all  languages. 

Price,  S30.  Great  induce- 
I-*; !»  nients  to  agents.  Send  for 
t  J  }  catalogue  and  terms.  Address 

N,  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  611  Washington  St,,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

■  H j  SklTER  to  purchase  one  car-load  choice 
in*  I  I"  II  Timothy  hay  ;  £0  sacks  heavy 

wW  ■  Sols?  oats.  From  Droducers only.  Send 

oat  samples.  S  B.  BURBANK,  50  Magazine  Sreet, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


1  FREE 

Our  New  ORGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  Special  Offers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORGANS  and  PIAggs; 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 
Organs  827.50.  Pianos  SI 75.00. 
rite  to-day  for  this  VALUABLE  liOOK'«» 

rnPNIQU  o  rn  WASHINGTON, new  jersey. 

bUnillOn  ft  UU.  Established  27  Years. 


Feed  and  Grain  Dealers  and  Farmers 

Will  find  It  to  their  interest 
to  call  on 

CUTTER  &  BAILEY, 

No.  143  Washington  Street,  Huffalo,  N.  Y., 

as  they  have  constantly  on  hand  from  3r0  to  400  tons 
of  Wheat  Screenings.  Also  all  grades  of  Mill  Feed 
to  suit  purchasers,  In  car  lots  or  less.  Also  will 
make  up  mixed  cars.  Samples  and  quotations  cheer¬ 
fully  lurntshed  on  application. 


Estab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  [18», 

N.  Y,  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


BALING 

ESSES 


ALL  KINDS 


HORSE  and 
STEAM  POWER 

Address  Manufrs 

^COLLINS  PLOW  CO 

^  Box  11  QUINCY.  ILL 


NATUKE’8  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


CANADA  m  A  ■  ■  PfW 

UNLEACHED  M|  SN  '’•(H 

HARDWOOD  "  5  n 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
nave  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Til 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


Is  It  for  Health  or  Pleasure 
That  You  Bu'ld  Fence? 

If  retther,  then  you  don’t  care  to  do  it  over  right 
away,  and  should  use  the  Page  Coiled  Spring, 
which  Is  pernia-  exit.  If  well  put  up,  it  will  last  as 
long  as  your  life. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


Hsu  BP  K& 

This  Trade  Mark  is  on  the  best 

WATERPROOF  COAT 


illustrated  jn  the  World  ! 

Catalogue  _ 

*’ree-  A.  J.  TOWER.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Meehans’  Nurseries. 

I  NATIVE  TREES  and  PLANTS  a  SPECIALTY  I 

We  have  an  Immense  stock  of  American  Oak.  lleech,  Dogwood,  Andromeda, 

Wild  Rose,  etc.,  of  all  sizes.  Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application. 

^  SW  Special  Quotations  given  on  large  Planting  Lists. 

|  THOMAS  MEEHAN  Sc  SONS,  CERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA.  ^ 

Sample  Copy  of  Meehan's  Monthly  free. 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAHOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKER8,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Aokvtr  Wanted  MIDDLB  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 


Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  High  St..  DeKalb.  III. 


thymo-cresolebs^TIP1  K  Q 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous  ;  Needs  ■  I  WT  W 

no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam-  ■  ■  ■  m  ^^I^W 

pie  by  mail  5oe.  LAWFORD  BROS..  Baltimore.  Md. 


Ariur  nroinrunr  ln  the  suburbs  of  Rich- 

MnL  nLuHlLllUL  mond, On  Barton  Heights, 
with 700 grape  vines:  strawberries.  3, OOu;  raspbenies. 
etc.,  to  be  sold  on  long  time  ln  monthly  uaj nients. 
Dr.  C.  R  CULLEN,  Barton  Heights.  Richmond,  Va. 
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forward  SO  cents  to  oar  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  . . in  inn  nr 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  Si  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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the 


*iave  ^WO  KQC*ak  Cameras  to 
offer  subscribers  for  this  season.  They 
are  morocco  bound,  with  sole  leather 
the  Button  cases.  Regular  price,  $25  each.  We 
mm i^mmm can  Q^er  these  to  subscribers  only 

We  do  for  $10.  W^v>will  never  be  able  to  offer 
auma  any  more  ?  °Snis  price,  and  have  only  Two 
rj  of  '^se  to  offer.  First  in  first  served. 

New-Yorker,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
. — --gap: - — - 
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t  IDS  STRAWBERRIES  tNuINtOi  mills 

JfiLHJSLJSE  Timbrell  the  best  Strawberry  " 
inexistence.  Be  sure  and  get  plants  direct.  Ed. 

“TIMBRELL  Threshing  Machines. 

is  the  best  berry  all  things  considered,  I  ever  tried.”  A 

full  assortment  of  all  varieties  of  pot-grown  and  layer  BEST  MACHINERY  AT  LOWEST  PBIOEb 

plants,  and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Price  List  Lrec. 

“Sao.  ARE  NOW  READY,  a.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pt 
HR  add  VTNF^  Japan  Plum  Trees- 

U  lvm  J— V  V  -L  J.  V  J— gw  OGON,  ABUNDANCE,  BURBANK,  8AT3UMA. 

Large  stock,  all  varieties;  extra  strong.  It  will  and  a  general  assortment  of  European  plums.  Send 
pay  you  to  send  list  of  wants  for  quotations.  for  my  Guide  to  Plum  Culture  and  price  Ust. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  ColllDS.  N.  Y.  HENRY  LUTT8,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS, 

Always  Ready  !  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  /  Nc 
Danger l  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work 
Sena  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Co*#  16  St*  ft  ^ 


the  best  Strawberry 
inexistence.  Be  sure  and  get  plants  direct.  Ed. 
Carman  of  Rural  >  ‘T* I IIH  P  P  F  I  I  < 
New  Yorker,  says:  I  I IVI  D  V\  C.  La 

is  the  best  berry  all  things  considered,  I  ever  tried.”  A 
full  assortment  of  all  varieties  of  pot-grown  and  layer 
plants,  and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  1‘rire  List  Free. 

are  now  ready. 
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BY  THEIR  ROOTS  YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM  ! 

MORE  OF  OUR  UNDERGROUND  FRIENDS 

What  Grasses  Do  Beneath  the  Soil. 
Last  week  we  grave  some  facts  about  the  under¬ 
ground  growth  of  corn,  and  explained  how  useful  the 
roots  are.  This  week  we  have  a  picture  of  the  root 
growths  of  various  grasses  and  grains,  all  taken  from 
the  report  of  Professor  King’s  interesting  experiments. 
We  compared  the  roots  of  corn  to  the  drinking  ap¬ 
paratus  of  a  cow.  That  animal  is  called  upon  daily 
to  do  an  immense  work  in  digesting  a 
great  quantity  of  food  and  changing  it 
into  milk.  The  corn,  too,  does  enormous 
work,  and  in  its  comparatively  short  life 
produces  a  heavier  growth  than  any 
other  farm  product.  It  is  somewhat 
different  with  the  grains  and  grasses, 
and  we  might  better,  perhaps,  compare 
their  roots  to  the  water  power  of  a  horse. 

The  picture  shown  at  Figure  238  (page 
731),  shows  simply  the  depths  to  which  the 
roots  of  various  plants  descend  into  the 
soil.  These  do  not  attempt  to  show  the 
total  root  growth,  but  simply  their  ca¬ 
pacity  for  digging  into  the  ground.  To 
obtain  these  specimens,  cylinders  were 
driven  into  the  earth  around  the  plants. 

Then  the  soil  was  washed  out,  leaving 
the  roots.  Of  course  this  cut  off  many 
of  the  side  roots,  and  gave  the  depth 
only.  In  the  case  of  the  wheat,  roots 
from  a  Black  oak  tree,  34  feet  away  grew 
into  the  field,  and  were  taken  up  with 
the  wheat  roots.  They  are  shown  in 
the  coarse  sticks  that  make  the  root- 
growth  seem  larger  than  it  rea  dy  is.  The 
Blue  grass  roots,  you  will  notice,  are 
comparatively  short — 26  inches  only — 
yet  they  are  thick  and  heavy  at  the  top 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  tough  sod 
given  by  this  grass.  Timothy,  we  notice, 
gives  roots  as  long  as  clover,  as  do  the 
grains.  The  oat  roots  are  considerably 
heavier  than  barley,  which  at  first 
thought  is  surprising. 

But  we  are  not  only  concerned  with 
the  ability  of  these  grasses  to  dig  deep, 
but  we  also  want  to  know  what  they 
can  manufacture  and  store  up  for  us 
underground.  This  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  farmers  who  use  a  rotation, 
including  grass,  and  especially  so  to 
those  who  use  fertilizers  in  connection 
with  a  sod  as  a  substitute  for  manure. 

What  is  the  total  root  growth  of  these 
plants?  To  find  this,  Professor  King 
grew  plants  of  each  in  tight  cylinders, 
so  that  the  root  growth  was  confined 
therein.  The  soil  was  washed  away 
from  these  roots,  and  here  is  the  result, 
at  Fig.  234.  The  clover  roots  are  shorter 
simply  because  the  cylinder  in  which  the 
clover  was  grown  was  not  so  long  as  the 
Dthers.  The  roots  grew  to  the  bottom  of  it. 


here.  At  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  roots  and  stubble  of 
an  acre  of  clover — just  as  the  mower  left  it  there 
were  3,183  pounds  of  dry  matter,  which  would  give  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  15  of  phosphoric  acid  and  45  of 
potash.  Where  the  second  growth  was  left  on  the 
ground,  it  was  estimated  that  crop  and  roots  contained 
76  pounds  of  nitrogen,  23  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  90 
of  potash.  Thus  we  see  that  these  roots  are  useful 
not  only  in  life  but  in  death  as  well,  for  after  their 
work  of  feeding  the  plants  is  done,  they  provide  an 


give  that  result.  These  figures  may  well  astonish  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  matter  • 


Bariev. 

Oats. 

Corn. 

Clover. 

Pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  dry 
matter . 

875 

525 

316 

564 

Yield,  In  pounds,  per  acre . 

14,196 

8,189 

19,184 

12,486 

Tons  of  water  needed  per  acre. . . 

3,663 

2,152 

2,842 

8,367 

477 
8,1)17 
1,918 

You  will  notice  that  the  corn  gave  a  heavier  yield 
per  acre  than  any  of  the  other  plants,  and  yet  required 
less  water  to  produce  a  pound  of  dry  matter.  Pro¬ 
fessor  King  gives  as  a  partial  explanation  the  fact 
that  much  less  water  is  lost  from  the  soil  by  direct 
surface  evaporation  in  the  corn  field 
because  the  surface  cultivation  arrests 
- -  such  evaporation,  as  we  have  often  ex¬ 
plained.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  oats  require  more  water 
per  pound  of  dry  matter  than  the  bar¬ 
ley.  That  indicates  that  the  oat  crop 
is  more  exhaustive  of  moisture  than 
barley,  and  explains  somewhat  why 
seeding  to  clover  with  barley  is  likely 
to  be  more  successful  than  with  oats. 
See,  too,  what  an  immense  amount  of 
water  is  demanded  by  the  clover.  This 
is  very  true  of  all  the  grasses.  It  shows 
how  quickly  the  hay  crop  is  injured  by  a 
drought,  and  how  quickly  it  responds  to 
a  soaking  either  by  rain  or  irrigation. 

This  matter  of  artificial  watering  or 
irrigating  was  also  investigated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  King.  The  following  table  tells 
its  own  story.  In  the  field,  the  crops 
received  simply  the  natural  rainfall, 
while  in  the  cylinders  water  was  added 
as  it  seemed  needed  by  the  plants.  The 
table,  therefore,  indicates  what  the 
crops  yielded  when  supplied  with  the 
water  they  needed,  and  only  what  they 
could  get. 

.—Natural  Rainfall.—, , — Water  added. — , 


Oats.  Clover.  Barley. 

The  Total  Root  Growth  of  Different  Plants.  Fig. 


Dry  matter, 

Ins.  of 

Dry  matter, 

Ins  of 

OATS  — 

per  acre. 

water. 

per  acre. 

water. 

1891 . 

, . .  6,083 

13  91 

8,861 

19.6 

1891 . 

8,189 

19. 

BARLEY— 

1891 . 

...  4,157 

11.27 

7.441 

13.19 

Ib92 . . 

14,196 

23.52 

Corn— 

1891 . 

...  8,190 

12.26 

19,845 

26.39 

1892 . 

...  7,045 

1 1 .34 

19,184 

25.09 

234. 


After 

arefully  estimating  the  total  dry  matter  in  an  acre  of 
uch  plants,  Professor  King  gives  the  following  figures: 

TOTAL  DRY  MATTER,  PER  ACRE. 

Oats.  Barley.  Clover. 

In  tops,  pounds .  8,189  28  14,196  12,486  25 

In  roots,  pounds .  3,658.17  4,207.9  3,120.56 

There  will  be  something  of  a  surprise,  we  think,  to 
earn  that  both  oats  and  barley  give  a  heavier  root 
jrowth  than  clover,  but  there  are  the  figures  and 
.he  picture. 

As  to  the  fertilizing  value  of  these  roots,  other  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  to  which  we  may  refer 


abundance  of  plant  food  for  other  crops.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  too,  that  the  heavier  the  growth  above  ground, 
the  heavier  the  root  growth  will  be. 

Other  Views  of  the  Water  Question. 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  vast  quantity  of  water 
needed  to  produce  a  crop  of  corn.  Similar  experi¬ 
ments  were  tried  with  barley,  oats  and  peas.  We  give 
below  the  results  of  a  single  experiment  in  1892.  The 
table,  omitting  fractions,  shows  the  amount  of  water 
required  to  produce  one  pound  of  actual  dry  matter 
in  the  various  crops ;  also  the  yield  per  acre  in 
pounds,  and  the  tons  of  water  needed  on  an  acre  to 


It  is  understood  that  an  inch  of  water 
means  the  amount  that  would  cover  an 
acre  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  What 
could  show  better  than  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  perfect  supply  of  water? 
Under  natural  conditions  we  seldom 
have  water  enough  in  our  soils  to  get 
the  best  out  of  our  crops.  If  we  could 
irrigate  and  supply  water  at  will,  it  is 
easily  seen  how  our  crops  could  be 
increased.  You  can  see  that  the  corn 
crop  was  doubled  by  the  application  of 
water  just  at  the  right  time.  Water  not 
only  makes  up  a  great  proportion  of  the 
bulk  of  all  plants,  but  it  gives  the  only 
medium  in  which  plant  food  can  be  ab. 
sorbed.  We  see  from  these  studies  that  roots  and 
water  are  the  two  chief  items  in  producing  a  crop. 
Plant  food  is  of  less  importance  than  water,  because 
it  cannot  be  made  useful  until  water  is  supplied.  This 
subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  we  shall  have  more'to 
say  about  it  later. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  roots  repre¬ 
sent  the  stomach  in  the  plant’s  system.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  leaves  do  the  digesting  and  assimilating  of 
the  plant  food.  The  roots  are  more  the  mouth  and 
throat  through  which  the  food  and  water  enter  the 
body  or  stalk.  The  one  great  office  of  the  roots  i.s  to 
enable  the  plants  to  drink  their  food. 
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CONDENSE  OR  SPREAD  THE  MANURE? 

SHAM,  IT  UK  THIN  OR  THICK? 

What  is  Safe  Manure  Feeding? 

Following  is  a  letter  and  clipping  from  Prof.  1.  P. 
Roberts.  I  saw  the  article  and  wrote  him  about  it. 
If  he  is  right  a  great  many  farme'S  are  wasting  man¬ 
ure.  My  practice  is  to  put  25  loads  on  an  acre,  plant 
earn,  sow  to  peas  and  oats,  seed  with  clover,  mow  one 
season  and  repeat,  making  a  three-year  rotation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  land.  Can  I  do  better  by 
putting  less  on  the  land  and  covering  a  larger  area  ? 
Would  it  not  be  hard  work  to  apply  five  loads  to  the 
acre  so  that  one  crop  could  convert  it  all  into  corn  ? 
My  land  is  a  common  hillside  not  rich,  productive 
land  Now,  is  the  common  practice  of  applying  manure 
all  wrong  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  could  apply 
five  loads  of  mauu'e  on  an  acre  without  a  manure 
spreader  so  that  a  crop  could  assimilate  it  all.  If 
Prof.  Roberts  is  correct,  how  about  Mr.  Lewis  with 
his  chemicals  and  clover  and  lots  of  others  ?  If 
Prof  Roberts  is  correct,  I  think  Mr.  Terry  is  on  the 
right  track.  His  clover  i3  spread  very  evenly  in  good 
shape  for  the  potatoes  to  get  hold  of  it.  I  have  won¬ 
dered  how  long  it  would  be  before  some  of  the  chunks 
of  manure  I  plowed  under  would  be  used  up. 

D  C.  SIMPSON. 

Professor  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  said,  In  speaklnK  of  crow¬ 
ing  fodder  corn:  “  Twenty  tons  of  manure  are  too  much  for  an  acre 
of  land.  Five  tons  are  enough.  I  would  just  as  soon  think  of  putting 
live  bushels  of  oats  Into  a  horse’s  manger  at  one  time  as  20  tons  on  an 
acre.” 

The  inclosed  clipping  is  correct.  If  you  will  think 
a  moment,  you  will  see  how  expensive  it  would  be  to 
put  20  tons  of  manure  on  an  acre,  provided  you  valued 
manure  at  what  it  is  really  supposed  to  be  worth.  The 
manure  produced  here,  when  analyzed,  shows  a  value 
of  about  $3  per  ton.  Twenty  tons  of  this  per  acre 
would  make  the  cost  of  fertilizing  land  by  farm  ma¬ 
nures  too  expensive.  More  than  that,  the  plant  can¬ 
not  take  up,  nor  does  it  want,  all  the  plant  food  con¬ 
tained  in  that  much  manure.  You  would  do  better  to 
spread  it  thinly  over  the  entire  farm  every  year  than 
to  put  on  so  much  at  one  time  as  to  be  wasteful. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Additional  Argument  from  Professor  Roberts. 

Shall  a  small  portion  of  the  farm  be  manured  very 
liberally  each  year,  and  then  receive  nothing  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  or  shall  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  be 
scattered  less  liberally  over  a  larger  area  ?  These  ques¬ 
tions  present  themselves  to  every  thinking  farmer, 
and  very  often  he  has  little  data  from  which  to  judge 
correctly. 

Manure  may  be  of  a  varying  quality,  and  a  load  of 
varying  quantity,  so  that  frequently  in  talking  of 
“farm  manure”  and  “loads,”  we  are  no  more  accu 
rate  than  was  the  boy  when  he  observed  that  he  had 
“  quite  a  little  lumps  of  chalks  in  his  pockets.”  Plants 
take  up  only  about  so  much  of  the  mineral  matter 
in  the  soil  no  matter  how  much  is  present.  With  the 
exception  of  nitrogen,  the  residuum  of  plant  food  left 
in  the  soil  after  the  crop  has  been  removed  is  not 
wasted  to  any  very  considerable  extent.  Some  ni¬ 
trogen  may  be  wasted  if  growing  plants  are  not  pres¬ 
ent,  but  nature  is  very  kind  and  holds  on  to  the  plant 
food  with  a  very  firm  grasp  ;  so  firm,  indeed,  that  it 
requires  considerable  physical  and  mental  effort  to 
set  this  plant  food  free  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
large  yields  of  crops.  Though  the  manure  may  not 
be  wasted,  it  would  seem  bad  policy  to  add  to  the  soil 
plant  food  which  will  not  be  needed  for  several  years. 

From  a  large  number  of  investigations  conducted  at 
Cornell  University,  the  following  averages  are  de¬ 
duced  as  to  quality  and  value  of  manure  produced  by 
sheep,  horses,  pigs  and  cows. 

MIXED  MANURE. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


One  ton .  12.14  5.  13.96 

Five  tons .  60.7  25.  69.8 


The  official  valuation  of  the  above  is  15,  6  and  4% 
cents  per  pound  respectively,  which  gives  a  total  value 
for  the  five  tons  of  $13.74,  or  $2.55  per  ton.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  official  valuations  of  the  three 
fertilizing  substances  named  are  somewhat  lower  than 
formerly,  and  hence  the  value  per  ton  is  rated  lower 
than  when  our  previous  investigations  in  manures 
were  published. 

COMPOSITION  OF  WHEAT  AND  STRAW. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

Wheat,  25  bushels  contains  ...  21.2  11.85  7.95 

Straw,  3,000  pounds,  contains..  19.2  6.6  18  9 

Total .  40.4  18.45  26.85 

If  the  amount  in  the  wheat  of  the  three  substances 
named  be  taken  from  the  amount  found  in  five  tons  of 
manure  we  find  the  following  surplus  : 

Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  acid.  Potash. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 


Manure .  GO. 7  25.00  G9.8 

Wheat  and  straw .  40.4  18.42  2G.85 

Surplus .  20.3  6.58  42.95 


It  is  not  supposed  that  all  of  the  plant  food  con¬ 
tained  in  the  manure,  would  be  soluble,  even  though 
the  manure  had  been  well  cared  for,  and  fine  and 
partially  rotted  before  it  was  applied.  But  it  would 


seem  that  if  one-half  of  the  plant  food  contained  in 
the  farm  manures  was  available,  we  might  confidently 
count  on  the  soil  furnishing  the  other  one-half  ;  espe¬ 
cially  on  good  lands  where  we  know  good  crops  of 
wheat  could  be  raised,  if  the  culture  is  superior,  with¬ 
out  any  addition  of  manure  or  fertilizers. 

The  question  arises,  shall  large  amounts  of  manure 
be  put  in  or  upon  the  soil  and  left  there  for  a  number 
of  years,  wasting  always  a  little,  and  in  some  cases 
doing  positive  injury  to  the  crop  raised,  or  shall  a 


small  amount  of  manure  be  spread  over  many  acres  ; 
thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  lodged  crops,  waste  and 
the  more  serious  loss  of  starved  plants  on  the  acres  re¬ 
ceiving  no  plant  food  whatever  ?  In  the  figures  given 
above  I  have  not  taken  those  which  show  a  very  high 
value  to  farm  manures,  but  have  tried  to  keep  the 
value  at  the  minimum.  If  20  tons  of  the  manure  men¬ 
tioned  above  be  applied  to  an  acre  the  analyzed  value 


Bran  Bin  and  Chute.  Fig.  236. 


would  be  $54.96,  and  the  amount  of  plant  food  fur¬ 
nished  per  acre  would  be  as  follows  :  303  5  pounds  of 
nitrogen  ;  100  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  279.2 
pounds  of  potash,  or  7%  times  as  much  nitrogen,  five 
times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  and  1 0  times  as  much 
potash  as  the  25  bushels  of  wheat  require.  We  are 
positive  that  it  does  pay  us  to  spread  manure  thinly, 


Starch  Feed  Bin.  Fig.  237 

For  Description  of  Bins  see  page  732 


often  over  the  whole  farm,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the 
manure  on  hand  will  justify. 

You  ask  if  I  remember  of  an  instance  where  too 
much  manure  was  put  on  any  crop?  I  not  only  re 
member  an  instance  but  very  many  of  them.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  wheat  and  oats  badly  lodged 
on  account  of  too  much  farm  manure.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  clover  crop,  and  it  should  be  remembered, 
when  we  apply  farm  manures  to  the  land,  that  they 


are  high  in  nitrogen  as  compared  with  their  mineral 
matter  and  that  commercial  fertilizers  containing 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash — but  no  nitrogen — should 
be  used  in  connection  with  well  preserved  farm  man¬ 
ures  in  order  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I 
repeat  again  what  I  have  said  so  often,  namely,  that 
for  ordinary  crops  such  as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley 
and  the  like,  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  is  notrnly 
wasteful,  but  often  positively  injurious,  as  it  also  may 
be  to  potatoes,  beets  and  carrots. 

I  append  a  few  quotations  from  my  lecture  before 
my  class  on  “Wheat  Culture”  as  they  have  a  bearing 
on  this  subject.  Plants  should  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  nitrogen  when  young  so  that  a  healthy,  rapid  and 
strong  growth  can  be  made  ;  but  a  large  amount  of 
available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  when  the  plant  is  fruit¬ 
ing  is  often  very  injurious. 

The  most  successful  farmers  believe  that  it  is  best 
to  plow  clover  lands  soon  after  the  hay  has  been  cut 
and  before  the  second  crop  has  made  its  full  growth 
in  order  that  an  abundance  of  time  may  be  given  for 
fitting  the  land,  rather  than  to  defer  the  time  of  plow¬ 
ing  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  growth  of 
the  clover.  In  other  words,  they  prefer  a  little  less 
plant  food  with  the  best  of  physical  conditions  rather 
than  a  little  more  and  somewhat  imperfect  culture. 

There  is  a’ways  danger  that  the  grain  will  lo^ge 
and  be  attacked  by  mildew  and  rust  if  a  large  amount 
of  rich  manures  is  applied,  because  the  plant  is  likely 
to  be  surfeited  with  nitrogen.  Five  or  ten  loads  of 
weather-beaten  manure  such  as  is  usually  applied,  or 
five  tons  of  half- rotted  and  well  preserved  manure  per 
acre  is  quite  sufficient  to  secure  the -most  economical 
results,  if  the  land  has  been  properly  prepared  and 
especially  if  these  manures  are  used  in  connection 
with  a  small  amount  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Farm 
manures  usually  do  not  act  quick  enough  and  usually 
are  not  well  balanced,  containing  as  they  do,  relatively 
too  much  nitrogen;  therefore  it  is  economy  in  most 
cases  to  use  some  mineral  manures  in  connection  with 
them.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Put  the  Manure  on  Heavily. 

According  to  my  experience,  it  pays  better  to  put 
manure  on  heavily  rather  than  to  spread  it  thinly  over 
the  whole  farm,  and  I  am  surprised  that  Prof.  Roberts 
should  give  such  advice.  Five  tons  of  manure  per  acre 
is  too  light  an  application  to  make  any  money  on  the 
average  acre.  And  his  advice  to  “  spread  it  (the  ma¬ 
nure)  thinly  over  the  whole  farm  every  year  ”  would, 
if  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  farmers,  result  in 
loss.  The  Professor’s  comparison  of  oats  in  a  horse’s 
manger  with  manure  in  a  field  is  not  a  just  one  ;  the 
horse  might  injure  himself  by  overeating,  the  plant 
would  not.  It  won’t  do  to  spread  manure  according 
to  its  chemical  worth  in  dollars  and  say  that  we  can’t 
afford  to  put  $60  worth  of  manure  on  an  acre  of  ground 
that  may  not  be  worth — in  the  market— $50.  In  spread¬ 
ing  manure,  we  must  consider  the  requirements  of  the 
crop.  If  it  requires  20  tons  per  acre,  then  we  must 
put  it  on,  else  we  won’t  get  a  full  crop.  If  10  tons  will 
make  a  half  crop,  then  it  is  applied  at  a  loss,  be¬ 
cause  half  crops  do  not  pay.  In  feeding  oats  to  a 
horse  that  we  are  working,  we  don’t  measure  the  oats 
by  their  dollar  value,  but  by  their  work  value  ;  we 
feed  enough  so  that  the  horse  can  do  a  full  day’s  work. 
And  why  shouldn’t  we  ?  If  the  horse’s  work  won’t 
pay  for  the  oats,  then  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  horse,  the  oats,  or  the  kind  of  work.  If  the  horse 
has  not  been  doing  hard  work,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  hay 
and  corn  fodder  in  his  feed  rack,  then  a  light  feed  of 
oats  will  enable  him  to  do  a  full  day’s  work.  Like¬ 
wise,  if  an  acre  is  rich — has  a  lot  of  ammonia,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  on  hand — then  five  tons  of 
manure  spread  evenly  over  it  may  be  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  full  crop. 

But  we  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  manuring  acres 
that  are  rich.  Five  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  !  One 
ton  spread  over  8,712  square  feet !  And  that  2,000 
pounds,  mostly  water,  is  expected  to  fertilize  from 
five  to  six  inches  of  soil  depth  !  My  manure  spreader 
(Kemp’s)  will  spread  so  few  as  four  40-bushel  loads  per 
acre,  but  I  have  never  dared  to  spread  at  that  rate  ex¬ 
cept  for  lime.  I  don’t  remember  an  instance  where  I 
have  put  too  much  manure  on  any  crop  ;  I  do  remem¬ 
ber  many  instances  where  I  have  put  too  little  on.  My 
almost  invariable  experience  is  that  the  more  manure, 
the  better  the  crop.  If  I  should  spread  the  manure 
thinly  over  the  entire  farm  every  year,  I  don’t  believe 
I  would  ever  notice  the  slightest  effect  from  it ;  and  I 
think  that  would  be  the  experience  of  every  farmer 
unless  he  was  heavily  overstocked,  that  is,  was  keep¬ 
ing  more  stock  than  the  farm  would  feed.  Prof.  Rob¬ 
erts  says  :  “The  manure  produced  here  (at  the  sta¬ 
tion),  when  analyzed,  shows  a  value  of  about  $3  per 
ton.”  That  is  its  true  value,  chemically,  according  to 
the  market  price  of  its  manurial  elements.  What  is  its 
farm  value  ?  It  won’t  do  to  calculate  20  tons  of  ma- 
mure  as  being  worth  $60  and  say  that  we  can’t  afford 
to  spread  it  on  an  acre  because  of  its  dollar  value  as 
determined  Qhemically  ;  neither  will  it  do  to  say  that 
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“  the  plant  cannot  take  up,  nor  does  it  want,  all  the 
plant  food  contained  in  that  manure,”  because  we 
don’t  know  how  much  the  plant  wants,  how  much  it 
can  take  up,  or  whether  the  fertilizing1  elements  in 
that  manure  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  plant  can 
use  it  all — if  it  needs  it — during  the  growing  season. 

I  believe  that  farmers,  generally,  use  too  little 
rather  than  too  much  manure  per  acre,  the  reason  be¬ 
ing  that  they  never  have  nearly  so  much  as  they  want. 
In  all  that  is  said  on  this  subject  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  both  soil  and  crop  peculiarities  are  to  be 
cocsidered  (and  fertilizer  “peculiarities”?)  Certain 
crops  on  certain  soils  will  not  bear  heavy  manuring, 
and  some  soils  are  not  savings  banks,  that  will  keep  on 
deposit  subject  to  future  draft,  all  that  is  not  used  this 
year  ;  they  are  merely  lunch  counters,  and  after  this 
year’s  crop  is  done  feeding,  the  counter  is  washed 
pretty  clean,  and  the  next  lunch  should  only  be  set 
forth  in  such  quantity  and  at  such  a  time  as  the  next 
customer  will  be  able  to  eat  at  once  and  pay  for. 

Maryland.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

Eight  Loads  Per  Acre  Enough. 

My  experience  fully  sustains  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Roberts  as  expressed  in  his  answer  to  Mr  D  C.  Simp- 


in  the  soil  ready  for  succeeding  crops,  the  wisdom  of 
such  excessive  application  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  land,  would  be  on  a  par  with  him  who,  wishing  to 
use  $100,  should  deposit  in  his  bank  $300,  the  remainder 
to  remain  one,  two  or  more  years  without  interest.  But 
the  fact  is  that  when  an  excess  of  manure  is  applied, 
much  of  the  surplus  becomes  inert  or  passes  into  com¬ 
binations  less  available  for  growing  plants;  and  much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nitrogen  is  liable  to  get  away  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  crops.  With  a  good  manure 
spreader,  so  few  as  five  loads  of  manure  can  be  very 
evenly  spread  over  an  acre.  I  would,  in  no  case 
except  when  using  fresh  manure  for  corn,  advise  plow¬ 
ing  in  manure.  It  should  be  applied  on  top — only 
worked  into  the  surface. 

When  Mr.  Simpson  allows  his  manure  to  get  into 
the  soil  in  “  chunk  ,”  he  is  using  the  wisdom  of  him 
who,  having  two  animals  standing  side  by  side,  puts 
the  food  intended  for  both  into  one  manger  and  allows 
the  other  to  have  nothing  but  the  coarse  food. 

There  are  two  objections  to  Mr.  Terry’s  plan  of 
plowing  down  clover  for  the  succeeding  potato  crop  : 
One  is,  that  the  clover  has  two  valuee,  and  its  feeding 
value  is  greater  than  its  manurial  value ;  hence  in 
plowing  it  down  the  former  is  entirely  lost.  The 
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other  parts  of  the  farm  are  suffering  from  want  of  the 
manure  wasted  on  these  favored  fie  ds.  I  oelieve  that, 
with  the  usual  farm  crops,  25  loads  to  the  acre  at  one 
time  is  a  wasteful  application  of  manure.  The  rota¬ 
tion,  outlined  by  Mr.  Simpson,  calls  fc  r  25  loads  of 
manure  to  the  acre  on  corn,  to  be  repeated  once  in 
three  years.  That  is  good  for  the  corn,  but  where  can 
the  manure  be  found?  With  100  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  more  than  800  loads  of  manure  per  year  would 
be  needed  to  follow  this  system. 

The  advent  of  the  silo  has  greatly  increased  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  profitable  corn  cultivation,  and  a  four-years’ 
course,  to  include  corn,  peas  and  oats,  and  clover,  will 
insure  good  results  from  the  dairy  on  farms  where 
these  crops  will  thrive.  Fifteen  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  applied  during  the  previous  winter  to  clover  sod 
to  be  turned  under  to  corn,  will  insure  a  full  crop  in 
an  average  season.  Fifteen  loads  once  in  four  years 
is  less  than  one-half  the  amount  proposed  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  but  double  that  made  and  applied  on  many 
farms. 

I  do  not  regard  15  loads  to  the  acre  as  a  wasteful 
use  of  manure  when  applied  to  the  corn  crop,  as  stated 
above.  No  doubt  more  plant  food  is  contained  in  the 
15  loads  than  the  corn  crop  can  use,  but  corn  is  a  gross 
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son.  I  can  see  but  very  little  difference  between  the 
crop  on  which  20  or  25  loads  of  stable  manure  were 
applied  per  acre  and  that  on  which  seven  or  eight 
were  spread.  And  as,  do  the  best  I  can,  I  cannot 
make  enough  to  use  more  on  all  the  land  I  plow  up 
each  year,  I  scatter  about  eight  loads  per  acre,  mak¬ 
ing  it  go  much  further,  and  from  careful  watching  I 
think  it  pays  to  do  so.  I  know  much  is  said  about 
using  a  given  quantity  of  manure  on  half  the  land  and 
getting  double  the  yield — thus  making  much  larger 
profits,  but  I  have  found  that  better  cultivation,  with 
the  smaller  amount  of  manure,  will  give  as  good  crops, 
aDd  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Twenty-five 
tons  of  batnyard  manure  (I  hate  that  word  barnyard) 
per  acre  will  cost  at  the  cheapest  market  rate,  includ¬ 
ing  hauling  and  spreading,  not  less  than  $50,  a  sum 
far  too  large  to  profitably  raise  “  corn,  peas  and  oats, 
and  seed  with  clover.  Mow  one  year  and  repeat.” 
Resides  this,  in  25  tons  of  average  manure  there  is 
much  more  manure  than  could  be  used  by  the  crops 
in  his  rotation.  Now  if  it  were  true,  that  manure 
applied  beyond  the  needs  of  the  present  crops  remains 


other  objection  is  that  in  a  field  with  some  spots  better 
and  some  poorer  than  the  average,  the  best  spots  get 
more  and  the  poor  spots  less  than  the  average.  In 
other  words,  those  places  needing  most  get  the  least. 
This  may  be  strictly  scriptural,  “To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  etc.,”  but  it  is  hardly  in  accordance 
with  the  best  methods  of  farming,  j.  s.  woodward. 

It  May  be  a  Wasteful  Method. 

A  few  years  ago  a  crop  of  200  bushels  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre  was  raised  by  a  farmer  not  far  from 
my  place.  As  the  yield  was  a  good  one  for  that  sea¬ 
son,  I  inquired  of  him  how  he  managed  to  secure  so 
good  results.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  rich  old  pas¬ 
ture  near  the  barn,  which  he  manured  with  00  loads 
of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  planted  it  to  potatoes, 
which  yielded  as  above. 

It  is  not  often  that  manure  is  used  so  lavishly  as  in 
this  instance,  but  many  farmers  enrich  a  small  portion 
of  land  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest  of  the  farm.  Suc¬ 
cessful  farming  does  not  consist  in  large  crops  on  a 
few  acres  near  the  barn  and  along  the  highway,  while 


feeder,  and  four  or  five  loads  of  common  stable  manure 
will  not  secure  the  best  results.  With  15  loads  to  the 
acre  for  corn,  the  following  crop  of  peas  and  oats  will 
not  fail  for  want  of  plant  food,  and  will  be  less  liable 
to  rust  or  lodge  than  with  a  direct  application  of 
manure.  So  with  the  clover  of  the  third  year,  and 
the  clover  and  Timothy  of  the  fourth  year  ;  full  crops 
will  be  grown  without  extra  manure.  In  seeding  to 
clover,  I  would  use  a  peck  of  clover  seed  and  six  quarts 
of  Timothy  seed  to  the  acre,  as  in  some  cases  I  have 
known  clover  to  winter-kill,  while  the  Timothy  lived 
and  made  a  fair  crop. 

But  there  are  many  farms  in  northern  New  York  on 
which  clover  cannot  be  profitably  grown,  and  the 
crops  consist  mostly  of  oats  and  grass.  On  such  farms 
it  is  no  doubt  true  economy  to  top  dress  with  five  to 
eight  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre.  I  have  this  year 
seen  excellent  results  from  such  an  amount  applied 
last  October,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  in 
July  and  August.  The  effect  of  15  loads  to  the  acre 
on  an  adjoining  corn  field  was  just  as  sat'sfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  manure  is  not  all  alike, 
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that  five  tons  in  one  case  may  contain  as  much  plant 
food  as  10  tons  in  at  other.  Fifteen  loads  of  rich  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  acre  once  in  four  years,  with  good  tillage 
and  plenty  of  clover  seed,  will  insure  good  crops  and 
rapid  improvement  of  the  soil.  c.  s.  rick. 

New  York. 

The  Heavy  Feeding  Pays. 

One  must  study  the  crop  to  he  grown  in  order  to  he 
able  to  use  manures  judiciously  ;  about  15  tons  per  acre 
would  he  my  limit  for  corn.  For  potatoes,  or  any  line 
of  vegetable  growing,  I  would  use  double  that  amount 
or  its  equivalent  in  plant  food  drawn  from  some  other 
source.  Thin  manuring  is  unprofitable  in  our  locality. 
Labor  is  too  costly.  We  must  manure  heavily  to  have 
any  margin.  I  would  not  put  too  much  on  wheat  as 
it  is  liable  to  cause  it  to  lodge  and  kill  the  grass,  thus 
failing  to  get  a  good  stand.  This  is  the  only  crop  that 
I  have  known  to  be  overfed.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  use 
too  little  manure  on  a  given  area.  I  notice  that  in  our 
locality,  the  man  using  the  most  manure  has  the 
greatest  success.  There  are  20-acre  fields  of  potatoes 
yielding  75  barrels  per  acre  this  dry  year  and  fields 
that  were  not  fed  much  yield  about  30  barrels. 

New  Jersey.  .r.  n.  denise. 

A  Fertilizer  Farmer  Talks. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  yard  manure  which  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  apply,  per  acre,  I  think  it  depends  largely 
on  the  quality  and  its  decomposition.  If  the  manure 
he  well  rotted,  a  less  quantity  per  acre  vould  answer 
the  same  purpose.  With  us,  in  our  system  of  farming 
and  rotation,  our  yard  manure  is  necessarily  not  well 
rotted,  and  hence  a  larger  tonnage  per  acre  is  applied. 
If  we  apply  10  to  15  tons  per  acre,  we  consider  it  a 
fair  application,  but  would  be  glad  to  apply  even  20 
tons  per  acre  if  we  could  make  it  on  the  farm.  Even 
then  we  would  add,  say,  300  pounds  of  a  good  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre,  and  would  expect  to  see  the  corn 
crop  luxuriate  under  this  treatment.  After  it  had 
produced  a  maximum  crop,  the  soil  would  he  in  fine 
condition  for  any  succeeding  crop.  Oh,  no;  we  can’t 
apply  too  large  a  quantity  of  manure  to  the  corn  crop, 
hut  I  would  not  buy  it  at  $3  per  ton  ;  I  could  not 
afford  to  do  so,  but  would  rather  apply  10  tons  per 
acre,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  plant 
food  by  substituting  chemicals.  Of  course,  manure  in 
its  coarse  condition  is  not  all  available  to  the  first 
crop  after  its  application,  hut  it  will  be  found  stored 
ready  for  future  use.  There  is  only  one  place  of  which 
I  know  where  one  may  apply  too  much  yard  manure, 
and  that  would  be  on  a  wheat  or  other  grain  crop. 

New  Jersey.  d.  c.  lewis. 

Where  too  Much  Manure  Was  Used. 

I  believe  that  thousands  of  loads  of  manure  are  in  a 
manner  wasted  every  year  by  spreading  too  thickly, 
especially  where  it  is  to  be  plowed  under.  A  large 
amount  of  it  is  carried  below  the  soil  so  that  plant 
roots  never  reach  it.  This  is  my  experience  here  on 
land  with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  I  have  made  the  mistake 
twice  in  the  past  four  years,  once  on  a  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  once  on  a  piece  of  wheat.  The  manure  on 
the  potato  ground  was  plowed  under  s^on  after  spread¬ 
ing.  I  put  about  12  two-horse  loads  on  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  of  wheat  stubble  and  turned  the  whole 
under  in  the  fall.  We  had  a  dry  and  very  cold  winter 
and  in  the  spring,  at  planting  time,  the  manure  was 
not  rotten  enough  to  mix  thoroughly  with  the  soil, 
there  being  so  much  of  it.  The  result  was  that  I  got 
a  great  growth  of  vines,  but  a  small  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  soil  appeared  to  have  so  much  manure  in  it  that 
it  dried  out  on  top  and  down  to  the  plant  roots  so  that 
there  were  no  potatoes  except  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
main  stems.  If  the  season  had  been  different  the 
result  might  have  been  different,  hut  I  think  there 
was  tooimuch  manure  applied. 

The  wheat  I  lost  was  top-dressed,  or,  rather,  the 
land  was  before  seeding,  and  harrowed  in  immmedi- 
ately.  In  this  case  we  used  60  loads  on  about  3% 
acres.  The  wheat  fell  down  from  over-growth,  and 
did  not  more  than  half  fill.  Besides,  it  lay  so  thick  on 
the  young  clover  as  to  kill  it  in  many  places.  After  a 
number  of  trials  I  am  fully  convinced  that  manure 
should  not  be  plowed  under  for  several  month's  after 
spreading,  let  it  be  rough  or  fine.  It  should  be  put  on 
top  and  the  rain  and  frost  allowed  to  get  it  down  into 
the  ground. 

The  exact  number  of  loads  to  be  used  per  acre  is 
hard  to  determine.  A  man  must  he  guided  by  the 
kind  of  goods  he  is  using.  We  can’t  analyze  our  ma¬ 
nure,  to  be  sure,  but  I  know  how  and  of  what  all  our 
manure  is  made,  and  its  condition  when  applied  to  the 
land,  from  which  I  make  up  my  judgment  as  to  quality 
or  strength,  and  I  am  governed  accordingly.  As  a  rule, 

I  don’t  think  Prof.  Roberts’s  plan  would  do  so  well, 
because  there  is  very  little  farmyard  manure  made 
that  is  in  shape  to  get  five  loads  on  one  acre  so  as  to 
benefit  the  crop  a  great  deal.  We  now  use  about  15 
loads  per  acre,  top-dressing  for  wheat  on  the  clay 
spots  ;  on  the  black  land  10  loads  is  enough.  It  doesn’t 


look,  then,  as  if  we  were  putting  on  enough  to  do  any 
good,  but  we  get  the  most  grain  by  following  this  plan, 
and  the  effects  of  the  manure  are  to  be  seen  through 
the  entire  rotation,  which  is  two  crops  of  corn  and  two 
of  wheat,  and  the  fourth  year  each  field  gets  a  coat  of 
clover  and  has  all  the  thin  spots  covered  with  manure. 
Under  this  system,  our  average  yield  of  wheat  has 
steadily  increased.  I  have  been  on  this  farm  eight 
years;  the  first  year  our  wheat  made  18  bushels  per 
acre,  this  year  25  bushels,  while  the  growth  of  clover 
and  corn  has  increased  fully  one-fourth.  I  f  there  is 
another  man  living  that  has  as  much  faith  in  clover 
and  manure  as  T.  B.  Terry  has,  I  am  that  one. 

Ohio.  DARIUS  ROSS. 


A  TRIO  OF  FEED  BINS. 

GROUPING  THE  FEEDS  AND  THE  FED. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

As  stated  in  the  article  about  the  Ilicks  farm  last 
week,  the  barns  are  old,  and  were  also  originally  very 
inconvenient  for  modern  methods  of  handling  and 
storing  produce,  and  for  the  stabling  and  feeding  of 
cattle.  They  have  been  rearranged,  however,  so  as 
to  make  them  answer  the  desired  purposes  very  well, 
indeed.  The  barn  containing  the  cow  stables  is,  like 
most  of  the  old-time  barns,  very  low.  The  stables  are 
on  the  same  level  as  the  ground  outside,  and  origin¬ 
ally  many  posts  obstructed  the  free  passage  of  feeders 
and  milkers  ;  but  these  have  been  largely  removed,  so 
that  one  can  move  about  freely.  The  ceiling  is  low, 
there  being  little  headway  for  a  tall  man.  There  is  a 
double  row  of  stanchions,  w'ith  a  wide  feeding  alley 
between.  On  one  side  the  stanchions  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  barn,  but  on  the  other,  the  space 
at  one  end  is  occupied  by  the  meal  bin  shown  at  Fig. 
235,  the  bran  chute,  shown  at  Big.  236,  and  the  starch- 
feed  pit  shown  at  Fig.  237. 

Fig.  235  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  manger  with 
one  of  the  stanchions,  amd  a  tub  of  the  Buckley  water¬ 
ing  device,  besides  the  meal  bin.  The  Smith’s  swing 
stanchion  is  used.  The  cows  stand  upon  board  floors, 
just  long  enough  so  that  the  droppings  fall  into  the 
cement  gutter  behind  them.  These  gutters  are  con. 
nected  by  a  drain  with  a  cistern  outside  into  which 
the  liquid  manure  flows,  and  from  which  it  is  pumped 
into  a  cart  for  its  distribution  on  the  meadows.  This 
cart  will  be  illustrated  and  described  later.  There  are 
short  partitions  between  each  two  cows,  as  they  are 
better  kept  in  place  by  this  means.  The  Buckley 
watering  device  gives  good  satisfaction,  but  needs 
frequent  cleaning,  as  the  cows  scatter  more  or  less  of 
their  feed  into  it.  The  manger  is  of  cement,  divided 
from  the  feeding  alley  by  a  wide  board  bedded  into 
the  cement. 

The  meal  bin  on  the  right  is  a  model  of  convenience 
and  neatness.  The  old-time  feed  bin,  filled  from  the 
top  and  emptied  in  the  same  way,  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  lid,  was  a  terror  to  the  hoy  on  the  farm.  It  did 
passably  well  when  full,  but  when  nearly  empty,  the 
task  of  getting  the  rations  for  the  horses  from  its 
cavernous  depths  was  a  difficult  one,  and  often  fraught 
with  danger  of  serious  physical  injury.  All  this  is 
dispensed  with  in  the  hin  illustrated  in  B'ig.  235.  The 
cut  shows  its  manner  of  construction.  It  may  be  of 
any  desired  size,  and  constructed  of  any  available 
materials.  The  bottom  of  it  is  imbedded  in  cement  to 
circumvent  the  rats,  which  always  seem  to  abound  in 
old  buildings.  The  two  ends  and  the  back  are  boarded 
up  tightly.  The  trap  door  at  the  top  extends  the 
whole  length,  allowing  the  filling  of  any  of  the  com¬ 
partments.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  simply  a 
matter  of  choice  according  to  the  number  of  different 
feeds  which  it  is  desired  to  use.  The  one  shown  has 
three  parts.  The  front  has  a  jog  like  a  broad  letter 
V,  the  lower  part  having  a  lid,  shown  raised  and 
fastened  up  with  a  wooden  button.  The  lower  per¬ 
pendicular  part  is  of  a  convenient  height  for  easily 
taking  out  the  feed.  Whether  the  bin  is  full  cr  nearly 
empty  makes  no  difference.  It  is  one  of  the  handiest, 
neatest,  cleanest,  most  economical  arrangements  for 
the  purpose  intended,  I  have  ever  seen. 

Separated  by  a  passageway  from  this  bin  is  the 
chute  shown  in  Bfig.  236,  leading  from  the  bran  bin  on 
the  second  floor.  This  needs  little  description,  as  the 
cut  shows  perfectly  the  manner  of  construction.  The 
lower  part,  from  which  the  bran  is  taken,  is  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  always  full  so  long  as  there  is  any 
bran  in  the  bin,  and  yet  it  never  overflows.  The  bin 
is  supposed  to  be  rat-proof.  It,  as  well  as  the  other 
bin,  is  filled  by  a  small  outlay  of  manual  labor.  The 
wagon  to  be  unloaded  is  driven  up  to  the  end  of  the 
barn.  By  means  of  a  tackle  hung  on  a  track  like  a 
hay-carrier,  the  bags  are  elevated,  run  to  the  desired 
place  and  dumped.  There  is  little  lifting.  The  bran 
is  purchased  by  the  car-load  when  prices  are  most 
favorable. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  between  the  bins  just 
described  is  the  starch-feed  bin  shown  at  Fig.  237. 
This  starch  feed  is  the  refuse  from  the  corn  starch 
factories,  and  makes  an  excellent  ration  in  connection 


with  the  other  feeds.  The  bin,  which  extends  below 
ground  as  shown  in  the  cut,  is  made  of  cement.  The 
wagon  is  driven  up  outside,  the  cover  opened  as 
shown,  and  the  feed  thrown  in  without  scattering 
or  waste. 

The  cows  are  fed  a  mixture  of  starch  feed,  hominy 
chop  and  bran.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  fed  according  to 
the  needs  and  condition  of  each  individual  cow.  It  is 
not  put  into  the  mixture,  but  is  fed  to  the  cows  sep¬ 
arately,  usually  about  a  pint  apiece,  once  a  day  in 
winter.  The  other  grain  feeds  are  mixed  in  a  large 
box  mounted  on  low  truck  wheels,  which  is  wheeled 
down  the  passage  between  the  cows,  which  can  all  be 
fed  in  five  minutes  without  any  lifting.  Soft  com  in 
the  ear  is  fed  during  the  fall  while  it  lasts. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  the  feed  bins  are  all  grouped 
together.  It  is  designed  to  have  the  pig-pens  also 
moved  up  near  the  cow  stable,  so  that  the  stock  and 
the  feed  may  all  be  in  close  proximity,  thus  saving 
labor  in  feeding. 

A  very  convenient  corn-house  consists  of  two  cribs 
on  either  side  of  a  driveway,  the  whole  being  roofed 
over.  A  load  of  corn  may  be  driven  in  and  unloaded 
at  leisure  during  stormy  weather.  A  box  built  into 
the  bottom  part  of  the  crib  allows  the  corn  to  be  taken 
out  as  wanted,  without  climbing  up  to  the  top.  An 
excellent  ventilating  device  consists  of  two  hoards 
kept,  perhaps,  a  foot  apart  by  narrow  strips,  the  open 
sides  being  covered  with  wire  netting.  Several  of 
these  extending  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  crib 
through  the  corn,  admit  the  air  and  go  far  to  prevent 
moulding  of  the  corn  while  curing.  f.  h.  v. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  FEEDING  OF  CUT  BONE. 

CHEAP  FOOD  FOE  HENS  AND  HOGS. 

Tbe  Cheapest  Poultry  Ration. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  pointed  out  the  advantage 
of  feeding  animal  food  of  some  sort  to  poultry.  All 
poultrymen  know  the  advantage  of  feeding  bone  to 
their  fowls.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  only  dry  bones 
were  used  in  this  way  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
smashing  green  bones  into  suitable  size  for  feeding. 
Since  then  machines  have  been  put  upon  the  market 
for  cutting  or  slicing  the  green  hones,  and  this  has  in 
many  places  almost  revolutionized  poultry  feeding.  A 
raw  or  green  bone  contains  considerable  meat  and 
gristle  which,  when  cut  up  with  the  hard  bone,  makes 
a  very  nitrogenous  food  which  could  hardly  he  util¬ 
ized  in  any  other  way.  By  running  it  through  one  of 
these  machines,  the  bone  is  changed  into  a  soft,  pasty 
mass  that  may  be  fed  alone  or  when  mixed  with  grain 
or  vegetables.  The  following  questions  were  sent  to 
parties  who  have  used  cut  bone  long  enough  to  know 
its  full  value.  Their  answers  show  that  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  excellent  for  poultry  and  hogs.  It  is  also  evident 
that  butchers  or  others  in  poultry-raising  districts 
might  dispose  of  old  bones  at  considerable  profit  : 

1.  Do  you  still  consider  cut  bone  an  economical  food  for  poultry  ? 

2.  How  do  you  feed  It— mixed  with  other  food  or  alone— and  how 
much  per  100  hens  ? 

3.  Have  you  ever  tried  steaming  or  cooking  It  after  cutting  ? 

4.  Have  you  ever  fed  It  to  other  animals  besides  poultry  ? 

5.  What  do  raw  bones  cost  you,  and  is  it  possible  to  develop  a  trade 
for  the  sale  of  this  product  ? 

6.  What  do  you  consider  the  cheapest  ration  you  can  get  up  for 
your  hens  ? 

1.  Yes.  2.  Both,  varied  according  to  other  rations. 
3  and  4.  YTes.  5.  They  cost  $10  to  $15  p§r  ton,  delivered 
in  100-pound  lots.  It  depends  on  the  condition  and  sit¬ 
uation.  6.  Fresh  cut  raw  bone,  oats,  corn  meal,  wheat 
bran  and  middlings,  whole  wheat,  corn  in  ear  and 
buckwheat  varied  for  a  change.  The  cheapest  ration 
is  oats  in  the  bundle  cut  fine  with  a  straw  cutter  for 
winter  feed.  In  summer  let  them  go  to  grass. 

New  Y'ork.  d.  h.  folts. 

1.  I  consider  the  raw  cut  bone  a  more  effectual  and 
economical  food  for  poultry  than  the  cooked.  2.  It 
can  be  fed  either  way.  I  feed  it  every  other  day, 
about  five  pounds  per  100  hens.  3.  No  ;  as  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  of  any  advantage.  4.  To  ducks  with 
good  results ;  not  to  other  animals.  5.  About  half  a 
cent  per  pound.  There  might  be  something  done  with 
it  in  cold  weather,  but  not  in  warm.  6.  The  main 
feed  to  my  hens  when  confined  m  winter  is  wheat 
bran,  mixed  with  cut  clover,  green  rye  and  boiled 
turnips.  One-third  green  stuff  and  two-thirds  bran, 
with  a  little  animal  meal  or  beef  scrap  mixed  in.  I  give 
all  they  will  eat  of  this  in  the  morning,  and  at  night 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  keeping  them  a  trifle  hungry. 

Massachusetts.  james  rankin. 

1.  I  consider  cut  bone  one  of  the  most  economical 
of  poultry  foods.  It  is  very  necessary  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  eggs  and  for  growing  young  stock.  2.  I  feed 
it  mixed  with  other  food  and  also  alone.  About  one 
pound  to  20  hens,  or  five  pounds  to  100  is  about  the 
right  quantity.  3.  I  have  never  tried  steaming  or 
cooking  it.  4.  I  have  never  fed  it  to  other  animals, 
yet  I  am  well  aware  that  it  would  be  excellent  for 
dogs.  5.  The  highest  price  I  ever  paid,  for  them  was 
75  cents  per  100  pounds.  About  one-half  of  them  I 
get  for  the  asking.  6.  The  cheapest  food  I  have 
found  for  hens  for  the  production  of  eggs  is  cut  bone, 
scalded  clover  and  middlings.  c.  J.  schuyler. 

New  York. 

I  think  cut  raw  bone  the  best  of  feed  for  laying 
hens.  It  costs  but  little,  one-half  cent  per  pound  in 
the  rough  and  two  cents  per  pound  after  being  cut. 

I  have  never  sold  it,  because  it  is  hard  to  get  bones 
enough  for  my  own  use.  I  have  cut  bones  for  other 
people  for  1%  cent  per  pound.  I  feed  it  in  a  mash  in 
the  morning,  about  four  quarts  to  100  hens  every 
other  day.  I  have  never  tried  steaming  or  cooking 
it  after  cutting,  except  as  it  was  scalded  in  scalding 
the  mash.  I  have  never  fed  it  to  anything  but  poul¬ 
try.  I  have  found  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal  half  and 
half  an  excellent  mash  for  the  morning  feed.  I  feed 
whole  wheat  at  noon  and  cracked  corn  and  oats  at 
night.  Barley  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  a 
change,  is  good.  J.  R.  colton. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Green  bone  is  an  economical  feed.  Having  fed 
about  20  tons  this  season  places  us  in  a  position  to 
know  its  merits.  2.  We  mix  it  with  other  feed ;  15 
per  cent  ground  bone  is  about  right  for  ducks,  young 
and  old,  also  for  hens  and  broilers.  3.  No,  and  we 
don’t  advise  any  one  else  to  do  so.  4.  No.  5.  Green 
bones  cost  50  cents  per  100  pounds  at  the  slaughter 
house.  There  might  be  a  trade  worked  up  for  them  if 
they  could  be  kept.  The  trouble  is  they  soon  spoil 
after  cutting.  We  have  kept  the  cut  bone  on  ice,  and 
even  then  it  smells  by  morning,  in  July.  6.  We  don’t 
keep  hens.  We  buy  all  our  hen  eggs,  liaising  ducks 
is  our  main  business.  The  feed  t  hould  consist  of  15  per 
cent  green  bone,  20  per  cent  bran,  20  per  cent  No.  2 
Hour,  15  per  cent  crackers,  30  per  cent  corn  meal.  To 
this  should  be  added  green  food  of  some  kind,  such  as 
corn,  rye,  etc.,  or  clover  hay  cut  fine  and  steamed  for 
some  time  in  quantities  equal  to  the  ration  first  given. 
Pennsylvania.  trusbon  &  mcfetridqe. 

Chunks  of  Cut  Wisdom. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Both  ways;  10  pounds.  3.  We  cook  it  in 
a  jacket  kettle  as  it  will  not  keep  in  warm  weather. 
4.  No.  5.  We  sell  it  as  we  keep  a  meat  market.  G. 
We  never  have  given  any  ration  a  trial  as  to  cost.  We 
feed  cooked  cut  bone,  bran,  meal  and  potatoes  in  the 
morning,  wet,  a  little  green  bone  at  noon  and  mixed 
grain  at  night.  A.  s.  batten  &  bro. 

New  York. 

The  Cheapest  Hen  Ration. 

1.  I  consider  the  cut  bone  an  economical  food  for 
poultry  if  fed  in  limited  quantity  2.  I  feed  once  a 
week  at  noon  and  nothing  after.,  I  feed  it  clear,  150 
pounds  bone  to  about  2,000  head  of  poultry.  3.  I 
never  have  tried  steaming  or  cooking  it  after  cutting. 
4.  I  never  have  fed  it  to  other  animals.  5.  Bones  cost 
us  about  60  cents  per  100  pounds  unground.  G.  I  con¬ 
sider  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal  the  cheapest 
ration  for  fowls  or  hens.  One  part  meal  to  two 
parts  bran  and  middlings.  Walter  cutting. 

Meadow  Farm,  Massachusetts. 

Profit  in  Butchers’  Offal. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Alone ;  10  pounds  to  100  hens  twice  a 
week.  3  and  4.  No.  5.  Haw  bones,  block  trimmings, 
are  sold  by  the  West  Chester  butchers  at  GO  cents  per 
100  pounds  to  the  tallow  Tenderer.  The  proprietor  of 
a  meat  store  in  West  Chester,  who  had  a  small  engine, 
bought  a  small  cower  Mann  bone  cutter  and  cut  up 
all  his  scraps,  which  he  sold  to  poultry  keepers  at  2% 
to  three  cents  per  pound;  this  he  considered  profitable. 
G.  I  am  now  feeding  wheat  boiled  with  beef  heads  in 
the  morning,  and  dry  wheat  in  the  evening.  I  have 
no  poultry  confined. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  the  attention  to  fowls  I  would 
wish,  as  I  have  a  farm  of  130  acres,  plant  two  to  three 
acres  of  strawberries  each  year,  and  all  my  four  chil¬ 
dren  go  to  school,  so  there  is  no  one  to  care  for  them. 
I  have  been  getting  the  offal  from  a  butcher,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  head,  feet,  lungs,  spleen  aud  first  joint  of 
the  spine,  averaging  about  two  sets  per  week,  for  12 
or  more  years,  at  $10  per  year.  This  has  been  boiled 
and  fed  to  the  poultry,  and  the  dry  bones  have  been 
sold  for  about  what  I  paid  for  the  whole.  We  also 
make  what  harness  oil  we  need  from  the  feet.  A  year 
ago  I  got  a  Mann  bone  cutter  and  cut  the  bones  all 
winter,  besides  a  whole  cow  and  some  horse  meat. 
At  times  we  had  an  over  supply,  and  fed  as  much  as 
half  a  bushel  of  cut  bone  and  meat  per  day  to  100 
hens,  without  any  apparent  harm.  I  very  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  cut  meat  and  bone  raw  to  the  cooked  meat. 
Pennsylvania.  edwabd  t.  ingbam. 


Feed  to  Pigs  ;  Cut  for  Farmers. 

1.  I  do  ;  I  think  it  should  be  made  of  fresh  bones 
and  meat  and  not  over  a  week  old.  2.  I  feed  it  both 
ways ;  I  give  a  six  quart  panful  every  day  to  100  hens. 

3  No.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan.  4.  I  have 
given  it  to  hogs,  and  have  sold  considerable  for  hog 
feed.  5.  I  pay  40  cents  per  100  pounds  delivered.  I 
have  sold  over  15  tons  in  six  months.  6.  A  warm  mash 
in  the  morning,  wheat  and  buckwheat  at  noon,  corn 
at  night,  and  all  the  pure  water  they  will  drink. 

Every  one  has  different  ideas  as  to  how  and  upon 
what  kind  of  feed  a  hen  should  be  fed.  I  try  to  keep 
my  poultry  warm,  to  give  good  clean  food,  freshwater 
and  cut  bone  and  I  never  want  for  eggs.  I  purchased 
a  power  bone  cutter  last  fall  and,  without  advertising 
of  any  kind,  sold  something  like  15  tons  of  cut  bone  up 
to  May  1.  I  also  cut  a  great  deal  for  farmers  who 
furnished  their  own  bones.  We  sold  the  cut  bone  for 
$1.40  per  100  pounds,  which  is  a  low  price,  or  cut  bones 
for  others  at  $1  per  100  pounds.  Cut  green  bone,  if 
fresh,  is  the  thing  for  poultry.  I  would  not  give  any¬ 
thing  for  it  in  warm  weather,  if  old,  as  it  will  become 
hot  and  black  and  good  for  nothing  for  feed.  I  am 
feeding  a  little  every  day  to  my  pigs.  They  are  doing 
finely.  We  expect  to  sell  25  tons  of  bone  the  coming 
winter.  t.  a.  thorne. 

New  York.  _  . 

ROOTS  IN  THE  TILES. 

In  your  experience  in  tiling  orchards,  have  you  ever 
been  troubled  with  roots  getting  into  the  tiles  ?  What 
have  you  done  to  prevent  this,  and  if  you  were  tiling 
an  orchard  now,  what  steps  would  you  take  to  avoid 
the  trouble  ? 

My  only  experience  has  been  with  one  orchard  tiled 
22  years  ago.  Round  tiles  with  collars  were  used,  and 
they  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  There  has  been 
no  trouble  whatever  from  roots.  If  I  were  tiling  an 
orchard  now,  I  should  proceed  as  with  the  first  one. 

New  Jersey.  J.  m.  white. 

Tiling  is  not  needed  here.  My  land  has  natural 
drainage  from  two  to  three  feet  below  the  surface  ; 
consequently  I  have  had  no  experience  with  tiles. 

Ohio.  N.  OHMER. 

I  now  have  about  40  acres  of  apple  orchard.  The 
first  tiling  was  done  in  the  fall  of  I860.  The  following 
spring  eight  acres  were  planted  to  apple  trees.  The 
tiles  have  never  filled  up  yet ;  one  year  ago  we  run  a 
tile  drain  from  the  field  above  into  one  of  the  old  drains 
in  the  orchard.  Before  doing  it,  we  opened  up  the  end 
for  a  few  rods,  but  found  no  apple  tree  roots  in  the 
tiles.  I  have  used  all  sizes  of  tiles,  three  to  six  inches, 
all  of  the  horse-shoe  form  laid  on  a  hemlock  board  ; 
the  joints  are  not  very  smooth,  but  they  have  done 
the  business.  The  apple  trees  are  vigorous  and  have 
produced  abundantly.  geo.  catchbole. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  tiles  completely  filled  with  fine  roots 
from  fruit  trees.  For  orchards,  though  they  are  more 
expensive,  where  stones  are  plenty,  I  prefer  stone 
drains.  The  large  space  that  is  made  by  the  stones 
does  not  give  the  roots  opportunity  to  mass  themselves 
as  in  tiles.  I  use  stone  drains  entirely  and  have  no 
trouble  with  them,  while  in  the  end  they  also  prove 
cheaper.  Were  I  forced  to  use  tiles,  I  would  run  one 
ditch  directly  under  the  center  of  the  row  of  trees, 
where  the  fine  feeding  roots  do  not  reach.  I  would 
plant  the  trees  45  feet  apart,  and  in  putting  the  drain 
between  the  rows  I  would  cover  the  joints  and  cement 
tightly.  geo.  t.  bowell. 

Plum  Trees  from  Texas. 

F.  Q.  W.,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. — 1.  Would  plum  trees 
brought  from  Texas  do  as  well  here  as  those  grown 
North?  2.  Would  they  come  that  distance  in  good 
order  in  large  quantities,  and  not  be  too  expensive  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  tnink  so.  There  is  no  valid  reason  that 
we  know  of  why  they  should  not.  2.  We  cannot  say 
as  to  the  expense.  Mr.  Munson’s  word,  which  may 
always  be  relied  upon,  may  guide  you.  If  properly 
packed,  they  would  not  be  harmed  by  the  passage. 

Trench  or  Furrow  for  Potatoes  ? 

C.  C.  R.,  Hatboro,  Pa. — Will  you  kindly  report  more 
fully  your  furrow  system  of  culture  of  potatoes,  per 
your  recent  report  “  Trench  vs.  regular  cultivation  ?  ” 
I  have  the  New  Potato  Culture,  but  think  that  if  there 
is  so  little  difference  between  the  two  methods,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  furrow  as  being  cheaper  and  less  troublesome. 
1.  How  close  may  I  put  my  furrows  together  ?  2.  Will 
going  up  and  down  the  furrow  with  an  ordinary  two- 
horse  plow  make  them  wide  enough  ?  3.  After  putting 
fertilizer  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  dropping 
the  potatoes  on  top,  shall  I  cover  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face  ? 

Ans. — The  furrows  spoken  of  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  test 
as  between  furrows  and  trenches  are  turned  with  an 
ordinary  plow  in  the  usual  way.  The  small  difference 
in  yield  between  the  trench  system  and  furrows  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  a  cold,  wet  early  season  and  to 


the  further  fact  that  the  trial  was  made  on  rather  low 
ground.  1.  We  plow  the  furrows,  measuring  from  the 
middle  of  each,  three  feet  apart.  2.  To  make  trenches 
in  field  culture,  we  use  a  shovel  plow,  going  through 
each  trench  twice,  or  thrice  if  need  be.  3.  Yes,  cover 
level  with  the  adjacent  soil. 

Can  the  No.  2  Potato  Change  Its  Shape  ? 

W.  0.  P.,  Normal ,  III. — This  is  the  third  year  I  have 
raised  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes.  This  year  they 
changed  their  shape;  three-quarters  of  them,  at  least, 
are  long  instead  of  round  and  slight  ly  flat  as  they  weie 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  Many  of  the  potatoes 
have  black  centers  in  them,  something  I  never  saw  in 
the  No.  2  before.  I  sold  some  to  two  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  last  spring,  and  their  potatoes  are  like  mine, 
while  other  potatoes  of  theirs  are  all  right.  Not  one 
planted  had  a  black  spot  inside  when  we  cut  them  for 
seed.  The  field  used  to  be  a  feed  lot,  and  is  rich  and 
mellow.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  caused  them  to 
have  black  centers?  What  caused  them  to  change 
their  shape  ? 

Ans. — Not  doubting  in  the  least  our  friend’s  state¬ 
ment,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  his  seed  must  be 
mixed,  and  that  the  “changed  shape”  and  black 
“  heart  ”  are  those  of  some  other  variety.  We  have 
never  known  the  No.  2  to  change  its  characteristic 
shape  except  as  any  potato  may  change  from  drought, 
second  growth  or  contact  with  stones,  etc. 

Catechising  a  Kentucky  Soil. 

J.  G.  K.,  Buckners,  Ky. — We  use  raw  bone  meal  with 
good  results  on  nearly  all  crops  we  grow.  Would  not 
an  addition  of  one-third  or  so  of  muriate  of  potash  be 
an  improvement?  We  use  200  pounds  of  the  bone  to 
the  acre  ;  is  that  enough  to  replace  all  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  a  crop  of  wheat  of  say  200  bushels  per  acre 
would  take  from  the  soil  ?  As  pure  bone  is  hard  to 
get  would  not  dissolved  Carolina  rock  do  as  well  ?  At 
what  price  is  it  generally  sold  ?  By  what  crops  can 
we  best  determine  when  a  soil  lacks  potash  ?  We  find 
that  when  clover  sod  is  turned  under  for  wheat  and 
again  seeded  to  clover,  it  is  hard  to  get  a  stand  ;  does 
not  that  show  that  our  soil  lacks  potash  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  undoubtedly  the  addition  of  muriate 
would  help  the  crop.  By  all  means  send  to  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Experiment  Station  at  Lexington  for  bulletins 
on  soil  testing.  It  was  found  at  the  station  that  the 
soil  sadly  needed  potash.  Yes,  200  pounds  of  good 
bone  will  furnish  the  phosphoric  acid  needed  for  20 
bushels  of  wheat — unless  the  soil  is  very  poor,  but  you 
must  remember  that  the  bone  also  supplies  a  quantity 
of  nitrogen  and  perhaps  the  wheat  needs  that  as  well 
as  the  phosphoric  acid.  Dissolved  rock  would  supply 
the  phosphoric  acid,  but  you  might  have  to  supply 
nitrogen  in  some  form.  The  wholesale  price  of  dis¬ 
solved  rock  in  New  York  is  about  .$9  per  ton.  The 
way  to  learn  if  a  soil  needs  potash  is  to  test  the  soil — 
not.  the  crop.  The  result  with  the  clover  indicates 
that  potash  is  needed,  but  to  make  sure  you  should  use 
potash  in  strips  through  the  field  leaving  wide  spaces 
between  where  none  is  used.  Then  watch  the  effect 
on  the  crops.  That  is  the  surest  way  to  learn. 

Some  Grape  Varieties. 

J.  El.,  Dent ,  Ohio. — What  is  your  experience  with  the 
following  grapes:  Brilliant,  Campbell,  Rommel  and 
Herman  Jaeger  ?  I  wish  to  plant  a  few  more  of  the 
newer  kinds  ;  what  varieties  do  you  recommend  ? 

Ans. — The  varieties  of  Mr.  Munson  mentioned  have 
been  growing  at  the  Rural  Grounds  too  short  a  time 
to  enable  us  to  give  any  decided  opinion  regarding 
their  value. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Champion  Peach. — T.,  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 
— The  It.  N.-Y.  has  not  planted  this  peach.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  others  as  to  its  quality  and 
hardiness. 

White  Grubs  and  Fruits. — P.  &  R.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Wis. — On  land  infested  with  white  grubs  we  would 
not  fear  to  set  out  apples,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
similar  fruits,  though,  of  course,  not  strawberries. 

Wild  Strawberries. — I.  A.  B.,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 
— You  can  improve  the  size  of  the  wild  strawberries 
•by  giving  them  a  rich  soil  and  a  suitable  location. 
You  may  get  an  improvement  in  size  by  raising  seed¬ 
lings.  It  might  be  well  to  cross  with  the  best  known 
varieties. 

Strawberries  and  Grapes.— C.  C.  C.,  Jeffersonville, 
Ind. — For  a  strawberry  “more  productive  and  larger 
than  Gandy,”  try  Bubach,  Sharpless,  Brandywine, 
Leviathan  and  Princess.  Lutie  is  a  Labrusca  grape, 
large,  red,  showy  and  foxy.  It  is  not  worthy  of  in¬ 
troduction.  Bush,  Son  &  Meissner,  of  Bushberg,  Mo., 
has  it  for  sale. 

Cornell  University. — A.  S.,  Walkill,  N.  Y.— Cornell 
University  is  located  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  is  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  short  winter  course  in  agriculture  begins  in 
January  and  continues  10  weeks.  No  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  is  required  for  this.  Write  to  Professor 
Roberts  for  particulars. 
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J.  C,  I).,  Huaiboldt,  Kan. — Mice  and 
rabbits  will  not  girdle  trees  where  the 
following  is  used  :  Slake  stone  lime,  and 
prepare  as  for  ordinary  whitewash. 
Take  enough  at  a  time  to  make  a  bucket 
two-thirds  full  of  the  proper  consistency 
for  whitewashing.  Add  one  pint  of  gas 
tar,  one  pound  of  wh ale-oil  soap(dissolved 
in  hot  water),  or  one  pint  of  common 
soft  soap,  or  one  pound  of  potash,  or  one 
pint  of  strong  lye  from  wood  ashes,  and 
clay  or  loam  suffijient  to  make  the 
bucketful  of  the  wash  of  proper  con¬ 
sistency  to  be  applied  with  a  whitewash 
brush. 

Experience  With  Cannas. 

E.  M.  G.,  Geobgktown,  Ohio. — Several 
weeks  ago  I  noticed  a  description  in 
your  pages  of  your  success  with  Canna 
seed.  A  friend  gave  me  some  seeds  near 
the  middle  of  June.  I  soaked  them  a 
day  and  a  night  in  warm  water,  and 
planted  them  where  they  received  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  nearly  all  day.  In 
about  a  week  they  began  coming  up, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  I  had  18  plants 
from  19  seeds.  They  began  blooming 
the  second  week  in  September.  I  think 
they  would  not  have  done  as  well  this 
dry  season  if  we  had  not  watered  them. 
Mine  were  the  old-fashioned,  small  flow¬ 
ering  variety.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  dwarf  French  large  flowering  have 
harder-shelled  seeds  or  not,  but  I  intend 
to  plant  some  of  the  Madame  Crozy  next 
spring,  when  I  shall  probably  learn. 

Sell  Yoar  Goods  at  Home. 

C.  J.  N.,  IIomkk,  N.  Y. — I  am  glad  to 
see  that  so  influential  a  paper  as  Thk  It. 
N.-Y.  gives  the  advice  not  to  send  produce 
to  be  sold  on  commission.  Many  years’ 
experience  in  sending  to  city  commission- 
houses  convinced  me  that  of  the  many 
ways  by  which  farmers  or  country  deal¬ 
ers  can  lose  money,  one  of  the  easiest 
and  surest  is  to  consign  goods  to  be 
sold  on  commission.  Many  are  induced 
to  forward  their  products  to  city  com¬ 
mission-houses  with  the  expectation  of 
rea'izing  better  net  prices  than  they  can 
at  home,  only  to  find  themselves  sadly 
disappointed  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
because  they  have  received  so  much  less 
than  they  had  reason  to  expect.  They 
suffer  loss  where  they  had  expected  a 
fair  profit.  If  all  farmers  and  country 
dealers  would  adopt  the  rule  of  sales  at 
home,  it  would  be  to  their  profit,  as  it 
would  compel  city  dealers  to  buy  in  the 
country  to  supply  the  city  demands. 
Each  owner  would  then  have  the  option 
of  taking  the  prices  offered  or  not.  Of 
course  commission  dealers  prefer  to  sell 
for  a  commission,  as  it  requires  no  capital 
invested  in  goods,  and  involves  no  risk 
of  loss,  while  they  are  sure  of  their 
profits.  So  long  as  country  men  are  will¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  commission-man  supplied 
with  goods  for  sale  he  finds  no  occasion 
to  buy  or  to  worrj  about  loss  upon  stock 
on  hand.  The  true  way  for  farmers  and 
country  dealers  is  to  sell  their  goods  at 
home. 

Perfume  Making:  in  America. 

B.  S.  A.,  Dei.  Mah,  Cal,. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  September  9,  a  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  perfume  making  in  America 
brought  answers  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  such  industry  here.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  in  Florida  is  a  firm  which  makes 
extra  nice  perfumes.  I  have  seen  sam¬ 
ples  brought  here  from  their  exhibit  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  Here,  in  California, 
several  florists  have  made  small  begin¬ 
nings  in  this  industry,  notably  Mrs.  Jane 
Whittel,  of  Los  Gatos,  and  Charles 
Froude,  of  Riverside.  In  the  California 
Illustrate i  Magazine,  Maggie  Downing 
Brainard  writes  of  Mrs.  Whittel’s  efforts 
as  being  eminently  successful. 


For  rose  perfumes  the  Rose  du  Prov¬ 
ence  is  especially  cultivated.  Several 
acres  of  rose  geraniums  for  the  essential 
oil,  and  a  species  of  acacia  are  also  grown 
for  distillation,  which  has  been  the  pro¬ 
cess  used  so  far  by  Mrs.  Whittel.  Mr. 
Froude,  at  Riverside,  has  an  excellent 
field,  and  this  coming  year  will  put  as 
fine  perfumes  on  the  market  as  France 
can  produce.  He  has  enlisted  local  ama¬ 
teurs  in  his  work,  and  by  means  of  con¬ 
tracts  through  the  medium  of  a  flower 
exchange,  is  helping  others  to  a  market 
as  well  as  supplying  his  factory.  Cali¬ 
fornia  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  few  years 
count  perfume  making  one  of  her  chief 
industries,  since  the  climate  and  the  soil 
conduce  to  make  regal  flower  gardens. 

“  Free  Wool  ”  and  Corn  Harvesters. 

P.  D.  J.,  West  Unity,  O. — I  have  been 
a  silent  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  have  derived  much  benefit 
therefrom.  I  have  always  read  it  in 
preference  to  the  other  papers  of  the 
same  class,  of  which  we  take  several.  I 
have  read  several  (if  I  am  not  mistaken) 
interesting  articles  from  the  pen  of  J.  S. 
Woodward.  But,  in  his  last  excellent 
article,  he  says  :  “I  am  the  only  sheep 
breeder  on  record,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
who  thinks  wool  should  be  free.”  Now, 
I  think  that  most  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
readers  hope  that  the  above  is  true. 

I  am  a  young  farmer  still  in  my  teens, 
not  too  old  to  learn,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  willing  to  do  so  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  afforded.  I  and,  I  believe,  many 
more  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  readers,  would 
like  J.  S.  W.  to  give  his  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  thus.  Who  does  he  think  would  be 
benefited,  and  how  ?  Let’s  hear  from 
him.  [There  is  a  little  mistake  here.  It 
was  J.  E.  Wing  who  talked  about  free 
wool. — Eds  ] 

I  also  notice  in  the  same  issue  of  The 
R  N.-Y.,  C.  E.  C.’s  imaginary  wisdom 
concerning  the  corn  harvester.  I  think 
he  talks  “through  his  hat,”  as  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  the  Acme  harrow  at  the  fair 
told  a  very  knowing  gentleman  who  said 
the  harrow  would  not  work  in  his  soil, 
as  it  would  not  scour.  The  fact  was,  as 
he  admitted  later,  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  So  I  think  about  C.  E.  C.’s 
actual  knowledge  of  the  corn  harvester. 
That  they  will  not  work  well  in  corn 
that  is  down  is  quite  evident.  I  know 
two  neighbors  who,  both  together,  made 
a  harvester  in  less  than  a  day.  They  cut 
320  shocks,  four  hills  by  sixteen  hills  in 
one  day,  and  went  three  miles  to  do  it. 
They  claim  that  they  can  cut  400  shocks  of 
the  same  size  as  the  above,  of  medium¬ 
sized  corn,  if  it  stands  up  well,  in  one  day. 
And  400  shocks  are  equivalent  to  about 
eight  acres.  One  of  their  neighbors  and 
his  hired  hand  cut  375  shocks  in  one  day. 
“How  do  you  imagine  you  would  feel 
after  setting  up  your  share  of  the  six 
acres?”  Just  as  well  as  C.  E.  C.  would 
after  handling  one  half  that  amount  in  the 
old  way.  The  corn  harvester,  like  a  good 
many  men  and  scores  of  agricultural 
implements,  has  its  weak  points,  but  it 
is  bound  to  win  its  way,  if  it  does  take 
the  Western  rustler  to  make  a  success 
of  it. 


Many  letters  for  E  S.  Carman  are  still 
received  at  River  Edge,  N.  J.  Of  neces¬ 
sity  the  Rural  Grounds  and  home  are 
“  open  ”  during  the  entire  year,  but  the 
headquarters  of  the  family  are  No.  5  West 
82nd  Street,  during  the  winter  and  until 
planting  time  in  the  spring.  Of  coarse, 
the  letters  are  received  in  due  time,  but 
the  necessary  delay  must  often  be  vexa¬ 
tious  to  those  who  should  have  prompt 
replies. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  choice  of  the 
Rural  Grounds  people  to  live  in  the  city 
at  all.  But  there  are  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  city  for  young  folk  that 
cannot  be  purchased  in  the  country  for 
love  or  money,  and  there  are  two  young 
folk  in  the  Rural  family  whose  best  in¬ 
terests  have  grown  to  be  the  dearest  in¬ 
terests  of  their  parents. 


It  may  possibly  interest  some  of  our 
readers  if  we  tell  them  something  of 
“flat”  life  in  New  York.  There  are 
thousands  of  “flat”  apartments  that  rent 
for  from  $75  to  $300  a  month  (unfur¬ 
nished),  that  are  anything  but  healthful 
or  desirable  homes.  After  a  not  alto¬ 
gether  pleasant  experience  in  boarding 
in  a  flat  last  year  (from  October  to  June), 
we  resolved  to  “  keep  house  ”  in  a  flat  as 
an  experiment  for  another  year.  Nearly 
every  day  for  a  month  or  more  was  given 
in  part  to  hunting  up  a  flat  that  would 
suit  the  rather  exacting  requirements  of 
the  family.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  near  Central  Park.  We  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  being  shut  out  en¬ 
tirely  from  shrubs  and  trees  and  green 
grass.  Again,  the  apartments  must  be 
light,  airy,  sunny  and  absolutely  free 
of  the  insects  (bedbugs,  Croton  bugs, 
roaches,  etc.)  with  which  ma_y  apart¬ 
ment  houses  are  infested.  True,  they 
may  be  held  in  check  by  incessant  vigi¬ 
lance  and  the  frequent  and  liberal  use  of 
insecticides— kerosene,  borax,  buhach 
and  the  like.  But  even  then,  as  with 
potato  beetles  in  the  country,  one  must 
often  suffer  for  his  neighbor’s  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Finally,  we  must  have  a  fireproof 
building  or  its  equivalent.  The  hunt  for 
such  a  flat  was  long  and  discouraging,  to 
be  sure,  but  we  found  it  at  last— apart¬ 
ments  in  the  top  (sixth  floor)  of  a  new, 
well-built  house,  just  across  the  street 
from  the  Park.  This  was  last  April.  We 
had  no  use  for  the  new  home  until  the 
following  (present)  October  ;  but  we  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  rent  all  the  same — 
$105  per  month  unfurnished — or  run  the 
risk  of  losing  the  apartments — the  only 
ones  we  had  seen  during  our  diligent 
hunt  in  which  the  family  felt  it  could  be 
at  all  contented. 

The  rooms  face  the  south  and  west  and 
overlook,  with  few  obstructing  buildings, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est,  quietest  and  highest  portion  of  the 
city.  On  the  west  we  have  the  Hudson 
and  the  wooded  hills  of  New  Jersey 
There  are  windows  in  every  room,  so 
that  there  are  all  the  air  and  sunshine 
any  one  could  reasonably  ask. 

The  great  objection  to  most  flits  is,  no 
matter  how  fine  they  m*y  be  in  other 
respects,  that  many  of  the  roams  are 
dark  or  face  other  buildings  or  courts  or 
alleys.  The  air  is  stuffy.  One  hears 
even  the  voices  of  his  neighbors  and  the 
melody  of  half  a  dozen  pianos  which  are 
at  the  same  time  being  played  or  prac¬ 
ticed  upon.  Tuese  obj  ections  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  in  apartments  such  as  we 
are  describing.  It  is  true  that  pianos 
may  be  heard,  but  only  as  a  distant,  sub¬ 
dued  sound.  As  to  air,  in  so  far  as  one 
may  judge,  it  is  just  as  fresh,  invigorat¬ 
ing  and  pure  as  is  the  air  of  the  country, 
while,  owing  to  the  elevation,  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  dry.  One  escapes  all  the  dust 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Salt  Rheum  5  Years 

In  tlie  form  of  a  running 
■ore  on  my  ankle,  four 
physicians  failed  to  cure. 

I  then  commenced  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
using  Hood’s  Olivo  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  I  was  com- 
pletely  cured,  and 
have  had  no  trouble 
with  it  since.”  Simeon 
Staples,  East  Taunton,  Mr.  Staples.  v. 
Mass.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  CURES 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  ills,  Jaundice,  bil¬ 
iousness,  sick  headache  and  constipation.  25a. 
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COIL  SPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT! 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  c 

-  J 

Paat  selling;  Always  gives  efchefaotion.  No“ 
weight  on  horse.  Worth  twice  tL*  acet  Ho*  escvec-Ci 
iencein  hitching  up.  Agents  wanted.  Oiroui&rt  S'**. 
Order  sample.  Pnoe,  $1.60.  bt rights  2c*  ea.*.  ^ 

THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPuKY  to 
Decatur,  iii. 


The  Hugged  Child 

is  largely  an 
"outdoo  r  ” 
product. 

Fresh  air 
and  exercise 
usually  pro¬ 
duce  sound 
appetite  and 
sound  sleep. 

Sickly  chil¬ 
dren  obtain 
great  benefit  from 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites,  a  fat-food  rapid 
of  assimilation  and  almost 
as  palatable  as  milk. 


G Lincoln  (’orelrss  Pear  TREES. 

■  — also  Japan,  Golden  Russet,  Idaho, 
Vermont  Beauty,  and  others. 

S  Japan  Mammoth.  Snccess,  Advance, 
Chestnuts.  Japan,  Persian,  English 
Walnuts.  Pecans,  etc. 

"  Trifo- 


flUFI  TIFQ  Hleagnns  Lon, 

_U  If  tL  I  I  LO  hate  Orange,  Wmeborries, 
1  Juneborries,  etc. 

iCTl&f  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blaokt>errT, 
jCtTH  Currant.  Gooseberry  PLANTS. 
Apple,  Poach,  Plum,  Quince  THKliS. 
J.S. COLLINS  &  SON, 

scud  for  UourcHlowiif  2Kt  J* 


F°h  S£§f  A  H^fp^syes 

[steel  presseiQ 


UpDltfgS  P.K.D£D£Kic*  aCfi. 

32  OEOERiCK’S  WORKS,  ALBANY* NY. 


HEEBNERS’T^CTORSE  POWER 

With  uegulato 

For  X*  &  itnd  3  ilor&es. 


Catalogue  ^  En  si  lo/ro  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutr 
t«4r  with.  (JrtiBlior.  Also  Fhroshers  and  Clean  ere.  Feed 
Corn  Shelters,  Drag  Ac  Circular  Saw  Machines  etc 
liEEhiNEU  SONS*  LauBduiei  l*u.,  (J.  s.  A* 


BALING 
RESSESt 

Ail  ismn  c  I 


ALL  KINDS 

HORSE  ano 
STEAM  POWER 

Address  Manuf’rt 

PLOW  CO 

1  QUINCY.  ILL 


I 


ATTENTION1 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  flxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  it 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.  I 


NGINES.  «*‘lTv 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


Anyr  DCCJinCMnC  1,1  tbe  Suburbs  of  Rieh- 
rmL  nCuluLnllL  mond,  on  Barton  Heights, 
with  700 grape  vines;  strawoeri lea,  3,000;  raspberiies, 
etc.,  to  !>e  sold  on  >ong  time  In  monthly  payments. 
Dlt.  C.  R.  CULLEN,  Barton  Heights,  Richmond,  Va. 


SMHtWffWWfftWWWtfttff WK 

£  Y/  YOU  WANT  A  FARM ^ 

g  Y  UO  IN  THE  WEST. 
fWcll,  I  lie  new  paper  issued  by  tlie^ 
JTCHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  4.  PACIFIC  R.  R.-S 

^  CALLED  THE  WESTERN  SETTLERS 

«*-  tells  all  about  it  and  will  be  sent  FREE^ 

Address  JOHN  SEBASTIAN.  (Jen.  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent,.^ 
Chicago,  Rook  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  Chicago,  III.  ^ 
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from  the  street  below  and  flies  and  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  few  and  far  between. 

One  Hundred  and  Five  dollars  per 
month — $1,260  a  year — may  seem  a  high 
rental  for  such  apartments  to  some  of 
our  provident  farmer  friends.  We  may 
ass  ire  them,  however,  that  we  visited 
many  other  flats  which  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
ferior  in  almost  every  way,  except,  per¬ 
haps  gilt  and  gaudy  finery,  for  which 
$2,000  and  $3,000  per  annum  were  asked. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  lives 
in  the  first  or  sixth  or  tenth  floor  if  there 
are  elevators  in  the  building  promptly 
run  by  courteous  attendants.  The  higher 
and  h'ghest  floors,  indeed,  of  fireproof 
buildings  are  growing  more  and  more  in 
demand  and  the  price  is  rarely  less  than 
that  of  the  lower  floors  and  oftentimes 
greater. 

The  flat  consists  of  eight  rooms,  a  bath¬ 
room  and  ample  closets.  The  eight  rooms 
are  a  large  parlor — say  22x18  feet — a 
sitting-room,  four  sleeping  rooms,  a  din¬ 
ing  room  and  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is 
well  furnished  with  stationary  tubs, 
range,  etc.,  while  handy-by  is  a  sort  of 
side  hall,  between  the  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing-room  provided  with  a  sink,  closet, 
shelves,  drawers,  and  a  stationary  ice 
closet  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
The  water  supply  (hot  and  cold)  is  ample. 
Every  room  has  a  radiator  heated  by 
steam  and  the  desired  degree  of  heat  is 
readily  secured.  In  two  of  the  rooms  are 
fireplaces  and  grates  in  which  bituminous 
coal,  which  is  almost  as  pleasant  and 
sociable  as  wood,  may  be  burned.  Elec¬ 
tric  calls  and  speaking  tubes  save  many 
steps  and  give  direct  communication 
with  the  janitor  below.  All  provisions, 
kindling  wood  and  the  like  are  delivered 
at  the  kitchen  door.  The  best  and  purest 
of  bottled  milk  is  delivered  daily  at  eight 
cents  per  quart. 

The  competition  between  tradesmen  is 
so  keen  that  cash  customers  do  not  seem 
to  be  duly  valued.  It  is  assumed  that 
families  will  buy  more  and  oftener  if 
they  have  an  account  at  the  store  than  if 
they  pay  cash  for  every  item.  There 
will  be  less  thought  of  or  care  for  shop¬ 
ping,  and  the  prices  charged  will  be  less 
carefully  considered  by  the  buyer.  As 
for  obligingness,  there  is  no  end  of  it. 
One  can  hardly  restrain  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  or  compassion  when  he  sees 
politeness  carried  to  obsequiousness  in 
the  grocer  or  baker’s  endeavors  to  se¬ 
cure  a  regular  custom.  Single  loaves  of 
bread  are  sent  twice  and  thrice  a  day 
long  distances  that  the  bread  may  be 
fresh  and  warm  when  received.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  butcher  and  fish¬ 
monger.  They  can  not  do  enough  for 
their  patrons.  Manufactured  ice 
(Hygeia),  seemingly  as  pure  as  crystal,  is 
delivered  as  often  as  desired  and  in  any 
quantity,  at  40  cents  ner  100  pounds. 

It  is  a  truth  that  one  does  not  need  to 
leave  his  fiat  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another.  Business  of  all  descriptions 
may  be  carried  on  through  the  janitor, 
and  the  clerks  and  agents  of  firms  of 
every  description  of  merchandise  are 
prompt  in  obeying  almost  any  demand 
that  may  be  made  upon  them.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  indeed  the  soul  of  trade,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  soul  is  belittled  by 
a  competition  that,  more  and  more  every 
year,  makes  such  excruciating  exactions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  such  servile  conde¬ 
scension  on  the  other  hand,  necessary  or 
desirable. 

From  the  above  account  it  is  easily 
seen  that  people  who  care  for  show, 
fashion  and  so-called  society  would  by 
no  means  be  satisfied  with  the  plain,  un¬ 
assuming  life  the  Rural  Grounds  people 
are  satisfied  to  lead  for  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year  in  their  New  York  flat. 
More  than  that,  they  are  thankful  for 
this  plain,  airy  home ;  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  educating  their  children; 
grateful  that,  meanwhile,  the  family 
is  kept  together  and  not  obliged  to  en¬ 
dure  the  anxiety  of  separation  and  the 


weary  waiting  for  months  of  precious 
life  to  hasten  on. 

David  Bundy,  of  Colerain,  O.,  whose 
death  was  announced  last  week,  was  the 
originator  of  the  Colerain,  an  early  white 
grape  of  value.  Vines  were  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  May  of  1885,  and  we 
were  the  first  to  bring  it  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  April  of  1892,  Mr.  Bundy  sent  us 
two  vines  which  he  described  as  follows: 

“  Black  Concord  seedlings,  ripening  be¬ 
fore  Moore’s  Early.  Bunches  larger, 
berries  not  so  large.  They  hang  on  the 
vines  until  frost,  then  shriveling  up  and 
retaining  their  sweetness.  The  vine  is 
very  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer.” 

The  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  re¬ 
quested  to  name  it.  One  of  the  vines 
bore  a  small  cluster  the  past  season  and 
from  what  we  could  judge,  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Bundy  as  above  set  forth  were  well 
founded.  We  shall  call  it  the  Bundy. 

Dk.  Hoskins  writes  us  that  the  Besse- 
mianka,  or  seedless  Russian  pear,  does 
not  keep  well  beyond  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  He  has  another  variety  from  Russia 
which  has  been  called  the  Russian  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty.  It  has  the  shape  and  color 
of,  but  in  size  it  is  not  much  above  the 
Bessemianka,  a  photograph-illustration 
of  which  appeared  on  the  first  page  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  two  years  ago. 

Dr.  Hoskins  has  some  10  varieties  of 
Russian  pears,  including  the  wild  pear  of 
the  Russian  forests.  This  is  used  as  a 
street  tree  in  Russian  cities.  He  promises 
The  Rural  an  article  on  these  pears  in 
the  near  future. 

We  have  several  times  in  as  many  years 
alluded  to  the  new  strawberry,  “  Mary.” 
It  has  twice  been  sent  to  us  by  the  origi¬ 
nator,  H.  H.  Alley,  of  Hilton,  N.  J. 
Finer,  more  uniformly  large  and  fairly- 
shaped  berries  we  have  never  seen  than 
those  sent  to  us  from  year  to  year  of  this 
variety  by  Mr.  Alley.  With  him,  it  is  an 
immense  yielder,  and  the  berries  average 
as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  those  of 
any  other  variety  whatever.  But  the 
vines  do  not  thrive  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
at  all. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  who  introduces  the  Mary, 
says  :  “  It  is  the  largest  strawberry  yet 

produced  ;  the  most  prolific,  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  firmest  yet  offered.” 
Generally  speaking,  strawberries  that 
fail  at  the  Rural  Grounds  are  not  worth 
much.  But  we  believe  the  Mary  may 
prove  an  exception,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  our  friends  try  it  in  a  small  way. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  glad  ;o  get  ex¬ 
perience  notes  like  the  following.  It 
helps  to  make  the  paper  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  station  in  the  land  : 

I  have  found  ufter  two  years’  trial  that  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Lima  bean  Is  a  tlrst-class  new  variety  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  For  our  New  England  climate 
it  Is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its  extreme 
earllness,  as  the  seed  Is  thoroughly  ripened  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  As  a  green  shell  bean,  it  is  much  superior 
In  quality  to  the  common  Horticultural,  having 
somewhat  of  the  Lima  flavor;  besides  it  Is  immensely 
prolltlc  and  no  more  dltllcult  to  shell  than  other 
beans.  It  Is  well  worthy  of  extensive  trial.  The 
Japanese  Climbing  cucumber  Is  a  very  poor  climber. 
After  repeated  trials  to  Induce  the  vines  to  climb 
supports,  I  found  It  was  more  naturally  Inclined  to 
run  on  the  ground  than  upon  supports  of  any  kind. 
It  Is  a  poor  bearer,  not  a  vigorous  grower,  Is  inclined 
to  disease.  In  quality  It  proved  good  for  a  cucumber, 
otherwise  It  Is  of  no  value  and  not  worth  growing. 
It  Is  a  Urst  class  humbug.  The  much-advertised 
Centrosema  grandltlora  was  also  a  disappointment. 
The  Introducer’s  claims  so  far  as  the  past  season's 
trial  goes  were  not  well  founded.  From  two  pack¬ 
ages  of  seed  I  succeeded  In  growing  six  plants  which 
made  a  very  feeble  growth  and  only  one  plant  came 
Into  bloom.  The  seed  was  sown  In  open  ground  early 
In  May,  and  the  plant  commenced  to  bloom  early  in 
September.  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  plant  to  recom¬ 
mend  It  as  an  annual,  but  It  may  succeed  better  as  a 
perenolal.  h  n.  smith 

South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

It  is  with  satisfaction,  yes,  with  de¬ 
light,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  mail 
to  all  those  who  applied  for  the  Rugosa 
set  of  hybrids  a  plant  of  the  Emily  Car¬ 
man  rose,  the  first  hybrid  of  the  kind 
ever  produced.  It  is  a  grand  family  rose. 
We  mean  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy;  that 
it  blooms  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  summer  and  fall ;  that  it  will  flourish 
in  any  soil  or  situation  where  any  other 
rose  will  thrive,  and  that  the  foliage  is 
unique  and  beautiful. 


There  is  one  peculiarity  of  this  rose  as 
well  as  cf  several  of  the  others  of  the  set 
originally  offered  to  applicant  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  vigor  of  its  growth  and 
amplitude  of  foliage  do  not  appear  the 
first  year  ;  they  do  not  fully  appear,  in¬ 
deed,  the  second,  except  it  may  be  under 
glass.  But  its  full  beauty  may  be  relied 
upon  to  assert  itself  the  third  year,  when, 
we  may  hope,  our  friends  will  be  ready 
to  agree  with  us  that  it  will  be  worthy  of 
a  first  place  in  any  collection  of  hardy , 
long-.ived  roses,  besides  the  advantage 
of  being  peculiarly  and  beautifully  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  other. 

It  hould  it  appear  that  the  supply  is  not 
exhausted  by  filling  the  orders  already  re¬ 
ceived,  we  shall  offer  it  to  other  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  not  yet  applied. 

Direct. 

- New  York  Times:  “Why  does  the 

city  grow  and  increase  ?  Simply  1  o  meet 
the  wants  of  the  farm.  One  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  There  is  no  antag¬ 
onism  between  them.  The  businessmen 
of  the  cities  and  towns  are  engaged  in 
supplying  the  necessities  of  the  farmeis, 
taking  their  products  and  bringing  in 
and  exchanging  for  these  all  sorts  of 
materials  and  products  needed  by  them. 
Thus  the  city  grows  and  is  fed  by  the 
farm.” 

“  Few  can  afford  the  luxuries  that  a 
farmer  enjoys  and  takes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  which  he  never  thinks  cost 
him  anything.” 

“  Those  farmers  who  are  working  with 
their  heads  are  making  no  complaint, 
and  whatever  is  heard  of  this  kind  comes 
from  the  hand  workers,  and  only  from 
the  least  skillful  of  these  What  is 
wanted  on  the  farm  is  contentment  with 
the  good  things  we  enjoy,  enterprise  to 
improve  the  work,  perseverance  to  carry 
it  through,  economy  to  make  everything 
count,  patience  under  little  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  thankfulness  for  all  the  en¬ 
joyments  we  possess,  over  and  above  the 
generation  which  has  gone  before  and 
whose  labor  made  for  us  what  we  now 
have.” 

- Irving  :  *  •  There  is  in  every  true 

woman’s  heart  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire, 
which  lies  dormant  in  the  broad  day¬ 
light  of  prosperity ;  but  which  kindles 
up,  and  beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark 
hour  of  adversity.  No  man  knows  what 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  is — no  man  knows  I 
what  a  ministering  angel  she  is — until 
he  has  gone  with  her  through  the  fiery 
trials  of  this  world.” 

“  It  is  not  poverty  so  much  as  pretense 
that  harasses  a  ruined  man — the  strug¬ 
gle  between  a  proud  mind  and  an  empty 
purse — the  keeping  up  a  hollow  show 
that  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Have 
the  courage  to  appear  poor  and  you  dis¬ 
arm  poverty  of  its  sharpest  sting.” 

- Breeders’  Gazette:  “No  one  that 

can  hold  on  now  is  giving  up  his  farm 
because  of  hard  times,  but  holding  to  it 
closer  and  more  firmly,  realizing  that  it 
is  the  surest  possession  held  by  men.” 

“Country  communities  are  overstocked 
with  doctors,  but  there  is  a  dearth  of  in¬ 
telligent,  cultured  farmers— men  who 
make  a  success  of  their  own  business  and 
who  give  stamina  and  character  to  coun¬ 
try  life.  Our  country  communities  to-day 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  well-trained, 
well-prepared  young  men  who  will  brio g 
to  them  what  country  life  must  have  in 
America  before  it  shall  reach  the  measure 
set  to  it  by  the  very  nature  of  things. 
To  the  young  men  who  will  bring  to  the 
work  this  training  and  preparation  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  helpful  to  their 
fellow  men,  there  is  every  promise  of 
success.  Under  their  care  the  fields  will 
grow  richer  and  the  homestead  a  princi¬ 
pality.  Each  can  rule  his  own  domain 
without  fear  of  strikes  or  suspicion  that 
some  competitor,  a  little  sharper  than 
he,  is  about  to  drive  him  off  the  field. 
Bank  failures  will  enter  little  into  his 
daily  thought  or  care.  In  every  meeting 
of  the  community  his  counsel  will  be 
sought,  and  he  will  be  as  a  light  to  the 
neighborhood.” 


If  you  narno  Tub  Rukal  Niw-Torkeii  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  suro  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


DON'T  BE  FOOLED 
by  the  dealer  who 
brings  out  some¬ 
thing  else,  that 
pays  him  better, 
and  says  that  it  is 
“just  as  good.” 
Doctor  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  is  guar¬ 
anteed.  If  it  don’t 
benefit  or  cure,  in 
every  case,  you 
have  your  money  back.  No  other  medi¬ 
cine  of  its  kind  is  so  certain  and  effective 
that  it  can  be  sold  so.  Is  any  other 
likely  to  be  “just  as  good”? 

As  a  blood-cleanser,  flesh-builder,  and 
strength-restorer,  nothing  can  equal  the 
“Discovery.”  It’s  not  like  the  sarsapa- 
rillas,  or  ordinary  “spring  medicines.” 
At  all  seasons,  and  in  all  cases,  it  puri¬ 
fies,  invigorates,  and  builds  up  the  whole 
system.  For  every  blood-taint  and 
disorder,  from  a  common  blotch  or  erup¬ 
tion,  to  the  worst  scrofula,  it  is  a  perfect, 
permanent,  guaranteed  remedy. 


The  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Hoi  sc  Blanket  question  is  5/^, 
That  mark  has  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance  on  a  horse  blanket  that  the 
seal  of  the  government  has  on  a 
gold  certificate — it’s  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  value.  G/&  Horse 
Blankets  are  made  with  a  special 
view  to  strength,  durability,  and 
comfort  for  the  horse.  Once  you 
get  a  6/ix  Blanket  you  will  not 
need  another  for  many  years ;  per¬ 
haps  not  for  a  life  time — your 
horse  will  last  longer,  too.  Ask 
the  dealer  for  a  5/&  and  be  sure 
the  trade  mark  is  in  plain  sight. 

Made  only  by 

VIM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


CTIinY  Success  in  UuuinesH  Ll/e  Is 
OlUUli  wit, bln  the  reuch  of  all  who 

_ ...  _  take  a  thorough  Business  College  Course 

b'v  MAIL  It  will  pay.  Ser.d  ‘A  cents  for  Trial  Lesson 
and  Catalogue.  BRYANT  &  VTKATTON, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  V. 


HOME 


Nonpareil  Grinding  Mills. 

THE  BEST 

FEED  M  I  LL  MADE. 

For  Circular  address 

L.  J.  MILLER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


RIVER  FRONT  FARMS 


— 153  acres,  $2,000;  200 
acres,  $5,000;  farms 


$000  to  $2,000.  Book  free. 

H.  1*.  CHAMBERS,  £ ederalsburg,  Mil. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  ^^0.°“*’., 

Offers  OOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular. 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  dellclency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  ICalclt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  D5  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 
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Here  is  an  instance  worth  consideration  by  financial 
doctors.  Some  years  ago  a  widow  was  left  with  an 
investment  of  $15,000.  At  seven  per  cent  it  afforded 
her  a  fair  living  for  herself  and  family.  To-day,  five 
per  cent  is  all  the  property  will  produce,  and  she  has 
been  forced  to  seek  work  in  order  to  educate  her  chil¬ 
dren.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  $15,000  has  shrunk 
— that  is,  the  advantage  of  the  creditor  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  Now  the  question  is  :  Who  gets  the  benefit  of 
this  woman’s  reduced  income  ? 

*  * 

Uniforms  for  farmers  are  suggested  on  page  742.  In 
our  younger  days  the  best  uniform  consisted  of  a 
jumper  and  overalls,  made  of  strong  blue  denim.  This 
was  cheap,  serviceable,  neat  looking,  easily  washed 
when  soiled,  and  afforded  excellent  protection  to  the 
wearer  against  dust  and  dirt.  Being  close-fitting,  it 
was  also  a  good  protection  against  the  cold,  consider¬ 
ing  its  weight.  The  street  sweepers  of  this  city  are 
now  clad  in  this  sort  of  uniform,  including  a  cap  of  the 
same  material.  What’s  the  matter  with  this  for  the 
farmers’  uniform  ?  „  # 

Apropos  of  the  recent  discussion  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
regarding  the  disposition  of  old  horses,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  interested 
in  this  question.  Under  existing  regulations  the  fire 
department  horses  of  this  city,  when  too  infirm  to  be 
of  any  further  use  to  the  city  for  hauling  its  fire 
apparatus,  are  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 
One  of  the  fire  commissioners  wants  to  see  this 
changed,  so  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  through  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
which  means  that  they  will  be  put  to  death  painlessly. 
There  may  be  considerable  sentiment  mixed  up  in  this 
business,  but  if  there  be,  it  is  the  kind  of  sentiment 
that  should  be  cultivated  and  encouraged. 

*  * 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  feel  astonished  or  only 
sad  to  announce  that  letters  are  still  coming  from 
friends  who  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years  asking 
if  they  had  better  invest  in  “Black  Pepsin”  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  butter  !  We  have  explained  this 
matter  time  after  time.  The  “  pepsin  ”  is  a  fraud, 
meant  to  deceive  dairymen  and  the  public.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  fat  in  the  milk,  but  simply  coagulates 
a  portion  of  the  cheesy  matter  so  that  it  adds  to  the 
bulk  of  the  product  churned.  While  more  of  a  mass 
is  thus  churned  out  of  the  milk,  it  is  not  pure  butter, 
but  a  poor  mixture  of  butter  and  cheese  that  will  not, 
in  the  long  run,  sell  even  at  cheese  prices.  We  are 
sorry  to  keep  repeating  this  information,  but  it  seems 
necessary  to  do  so. 

*  * 

There  was  a  time  when  good  cotton-seed  meal  was 
about  the  cheapest  source  of  nitrogen  for  fertilizers. 
Not  very  many  Northern  farmers  used  the  meal  for  a  di¬ 
rect  fertilizer  because  it  was  considered  better  suited 
for  stock  feeding.  The  Connecticut  station  finds  that 
the  price  of  the  meal  has  so  advanced  that  it  is  now  a 
costly  form  of  nitrogen.  Last  year  the  average  cost 
of  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal  was  15 
cents,  while  this  year  the  average  of  eight  samples 
was  1734  cents.  The  samples  of  meal  analyzed  varied 
greatly  in  composition.  The  prices  ranged  from  $20 
to  $31  per  ton.  One  sample,  costing  $20,  contained  0.9 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  or  a  cost  of  14.9  cents  a  pound. 
Another  sample,  costing  $29.50  per  ton,  analyzed  only 
3.71  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  a  cost  of  35.4  cents  a 
pound  !  This  difference  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  poorer  sample  is  seed  ground  with  the  hulls, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  sort  of  meal  will  be  largely 
put  on  the  market.  Do  not  buy  it  either  for  stock 
feeding  or  fertilizing,  except  at  a  reduced  rate.  It  is 
full  of  black  hard  fragments  of  hulls.  A  test  for  this 
cheap  cotton  seed  is  to  put  a  small  quantity  in  a  glass 
of  water  and  notice  the  proportion  of  small  black 
pieces  of  hulls  that  rise  to  the  surface.  This  low¬ 
valued,  or  undecortieated  meal  is  not  injurious  for  stock 
feeding,  but  is  a  fraud  when  sold  for  a  high  price,  be¬ 


cause  it  does  not  contain  the  feeding  value  of  meal 
from  the  pure  cotton  seed.  The  difference  between 
corn  meal  and  corn-and-cob  meal  illustrates  about  the 
difference  between  decorticated  and  undecorticated 
cotton-seed  meal.  As  a  general  rule  farmers  should 
not  use  any  meal  that  analyzes  less  than  634  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  #  # 

Here  is  a  thought  well  worth  considering  : 

One  point  In  tbe  hired-man  question  has  not  been  noticed.  Men 
who  have  boj  s  should  be  careful  not  to  hire  men  who  are  likely  to 
have  a  bad  influence  over  them.  I  know  that  I  learned  a  great  deal 
of  meanness  from  hired  men,  being,  perhaps,  an  apt  scholar,  and  I 
have  known  other  boys  who  have  bad  tbelr  morals  corrupted  by  tbe 
hired  man.  The  children  constitute  the  most  Important  farm  crop, 
and  It  is  well  to  look  to  Its  tillage  and  see  that  the  weeds  are  kept  to 
the  lowest  limit. 

That  is  sound  enough.  If  you  had  a  pet  crop  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  field  you  would  be  very  careful  how  you 
tried  experiments  on  it.  You  don’t  need  any  wild 
blood  in  the  child  crop. 

#  * 

We  put  some  of  our  readers  in  sight  of  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  chance  this  week — that  is,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  cut  bone.  In  any  com  nunity  where  large 
flocks  of  poultry  are  kept  and  where  raw  bones  are 
cheap  it  is  likely  that  some  enterprising  man  can  do  a 
good  business  by  introducing  the  bones  to  the  hens. 
In  such  cases  a  bone  cutter  ought  to  create  a  new 
business.  Or,  if  such  a  trade  is  not  desired,  a  small 
cutter  would  supply  the  bone  needed  in  the  home 
flock  of  poultry.  In  most  places  bones  are  now  reason¬ 
ably  cheap,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  poultry- 
man  to  lose  this  chance  of  securing  a  cheap  ration. 
For  hogs,  too,  this  cut  bone  is  a  good  food.  The 
chances  are  that  within  a  few  years  this  bone  cutting 
will  put  a  new  value  on  raw  bones  so  that,  in  many 
places,  the  price  will  rise. 

*  * 

The  discussion  of  the  manure  question  this  week  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  growing  of  grain  or  crops  for  a 
dairy  farm.  While,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  use 
of  20  loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre  might  be  con¬ 
demned  as  wasteful,  there  are  conditions  in  which  that 
would  be  called  a  small  dose.  On  money  crops  like 
choice  vegetables  and  fruits,  market  gardeners  often 
use  50  or  75  loads  of  manure  per  acre  with  profit.  Only 
last  week  we  talked  with  a  strawberry  grower  who 
used  800  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  and  40  loads  of 
manure  on  one  acre  of  strawberries,  and  only  regretted 
that  he  did  not  use  more.  The  one  objection  to  stable 
manure  is,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  that  it  is 
one-sided  in  its  action.  There  is  a  lack  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  its  composition.  It  is  a  forcing  manure,  as 
grape  growers  find  when  it  induces  a  heavy  growth 
of  wood  at  the  expense  of  early  ripening.  A  quantity  of 
superphosphate  could  always  be  used  to  advantage 
with  every  load  of  manure. 

*  * 

A  correspondent  on  page  742,  defends  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  county  histories.  The  charge  previously 
brought  against  these  individuals  amounted  practi¬ 
cally  to  this,  that  they  are  sold  at  exorbitant  prices, 
and  that  in  order  to  receive  notice  in  the  book  one 
must  subscribe  for  it.  Both  of  these  charges  may 
sometimes  be  true,  but  they  certainly  are  not  when 
the  publishers  are  reputable  men.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  county  history  has  a  comparatively  small 
circulation,  and  this  necessitates  a  higher  price  per 
copy.  Only  people  living  in  the  county,  or  those  more 
or  less  interested  in  it,  care  for  a  history  of  a  local 
character.  A  book  having  the  circulation  of  a  single 
county  may  not  prove  so  profitable  as  a  similar  one 
having  a  general  circulation,  but  which  is  sold  at  half 
the  price.  The  writer  has  a  history  of  his  native 
county  for  which  he  paid  $10,  and  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  So  far  as  may  be  judged,  the  history  of 
localities  and  families  is  accurately  given  whether  the 
person  interested  subscribed  or  not.  It  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  book,  and  one  about  which  no  fraud 
could  be  consistently  charged. 

*  * 

In  olden  times  in  the  New  England  colonies,  “Black 
Strap  ”  was  a  favorite  drink.  It  was  made  of  rum  and 
molasses,  and  was  sold  at  every  country  store.  A 
favorite  \7ankee  device  was  to  hang  a  salt  fish  on  the 
outside  of  the  “  Black  Strap  ”  barrel,  and  invite 
patrons  to  take  a  piece.  The  object  of  this  “free 
lunch”  was  two-fold — to  keep  customers  good  natured 
and  also  to  make  them  thirsty,  so  that  they  would  need 
an  extra  drink  of  the  “  Black  Strap.”  If  a  fish,  cost¬ 
ing  10  cents,  created  a  thirst  that  led  to  a  dozen  extra 
drinks,  the  profit  on  the  latter  would  far  more  than 
pay  for  the  fish.  We  have  the  same  old  Yankee  trick 
to-day  in  the  schemes  for  giving  away  town  lots  or 
other  worthless  property.  The  lot  represents  the 
piece  of  fish,  which  creates  such  a  thirst  for  more 
wealth  that  the  eater  is  willing  to  pay  for  “re¬ 
cording  ”  or  “  marking  ”  his  worthless  land,  and  that 
is  where  the  profit  comes  to  the  seller.  The  “  town 
lot  ”  scheme  is  but  one  of  the  many  where  something 


for  nothing  is  promised.  Always  let  them  alone.  They 
only  lead  you  on  to  drink  the  costly  “  Black  Strap.” 

*  * 

We  give  considerable  space  to  the  manuring  ques¬ 
tion  this  week,  and  more  will  follow.  This  is  quite 
an  important  matter,  and  it  is  evident  that  different 
men  have  different  views.  A  good  deal  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  manures  vary  not  only  in 
quality  but  in  their  mechanical  condition.  Take  a  pile 
half  full  of  long,  tough  corn  stalks  and  big,  frozen 
lumps,  and  Mr.  Simpson’s  criticism  of  the  five-loads- 
per-acre  plan  would  be  very  true.  Let  the  same  amount 
of  manure  be  composted  and  well  rotted  and  then  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  spreader,  and  we  think  it  could  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  acre.  The  ability  to  handle  the  manure, 
therefore,  has  much  to  do  with  the  amount  needed. 
As  to  what  that  amount  is,  we  think  will  be  brought 
out  in  the  forthcoming  discussions.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  on  all  except  the  smaller  grains  it  is 
safer  to  put  on  too  much  than  too  little. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

01<1  farmer  Briggs  Is  quite  a  politician. 

Ought  to  see  him  started  shoutin’  at  the  ring, 

Stand  up  an’  argue  that  our  bad  conditon 
Is  all  due  to  ring  rule-got  to  go  an’  wring 
Heads  off  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  bosses 
Up  there  to  Albany  hoidln’  farmers  down. 

Them  folks  live  cn  the  fat  of  farmers’  losses; 

He'd  like  to  take  the  job  of  roastin'  em  brown. 

Old  farmer  Briggs  had  better  look  around  him; 

Close  beside  his  door  he’ll  Hnd  another  ring. 

Scrub  stock  and  ways  for  years  have  slowly  ground  him; 
Like  a  pack  of  leeches  closer  still  they  cling. 

Old  farmer  Briggs,  your  head  Is  hard  as  rock,  sir; 

Bigotry’s  the  ring,  sir,  that  has  got  you  tied. 

Oh!  for  a  word  to  give  your  heart  a  shock,  sir; 

Oh,  for  a  sharp  spur  to  get  beneath  your  hide. 

Stick  your  knows  In  your  own  business. 

The  Idle  man  wants  a  vacation  for  a  vocation. 

Keep  away  from  woe  by  saying  whoa!  to  yourself. 

Keep  away  from  the  man  who  has  no  safety  valve. 

What  better  medicine  than  an  entire  meal  of  fruit? 

Fat  on  the  breeding  sow  takes  a  lien  on  the  pig  crop. 

Wheat  seems  to  be  about  the  only  crop  you  can  overfeed. 

Du  Gkofe  explains  something  of  the  mystery  of  a  county  history. 

IN  Britain  a  stlrk  Is  a  steer,  a  hogg  a  young  sheep,  and  a  tup  a  ram. 
We  hope  Mr.  Griffin  will  watch  that  fertilizer  experiment  carefully. 
Coal  ashes  and  hen  manure  make  a  line  mixture  to  put  around 
currants. 

A  chance  Is  offered  Mr.  Wing,  page  734,  to  explain  why  he  fayors 
free  wool. 

Which  makes  you  work  harder— getting  the  value  of  a  good  man’s 
work  or  a  cheap  one’s? 

It  certainly  looks  dubious  for  potato  scab  If  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  Is  faithfully  used. 

That  scheme  for  cutting  oats,  straw  and  all  for  the  hens  Is  a  good 
one.  Plenty  of  exercise  about  that. 

Our  friend,  page  742,  should  have  gone  further  and  told  us  what 
dress  she  would  pick  out  for  farmers. 

The  dry  weather  has  prevented  the  usual  heavy  growth  of  straw¬ 
berry  runners.  Plants  are  scarce  In  many  sections. 

Lots  of  people  are  afflicted  with  mental  dyspepsia.  Why  ?  Because 
they  feed  their  minds  on  an  unbalanced  mental  ration. 

That  plan  of  using  cow  peas  just  before  the  wheat  Is  good.  There 
Is  an  Illustration  oi  the  advantage  of  activity  over  Idleness’. 

What  a  hole  a  man  does  make  In  his  pocket  when  he  smashes 
through  the  roots  of  a  corn  crop.  The  trouble  Is  he  charges  the  leak 
to  something  else. 

What  has  happened  to  the  managers  of  the  Farmers’  Institutes  In 
New  York  State?  Somehow,  we  hear  nothing  about  them  this  year. 
What’s  the  matter? 

Pkoe.  King’s  figures  make  It  very  plain  to  us  why  grass  Is  so  quickly 
Injured  by  a  drought.  The  thirsty  man  never  can  do  good  work  no 
matter  how  well  he  be  fed. 

The  Prohibitionists  and  temperance  people  will  be  the  ones  to  save 
the  grape  Industry  by  drinking  grape  juice.  The  wine  drinkers  alone 
never  can  keep  ahead  of  the  supply. 

Most  fruit  men  who  grow  fruit  to  sell  prefer  to  buy  their  plants. 
Selling  nursery  stock  and  fruits  are  two  different  kinds  of  business. 
The  fruit  man  does  not  want  to  produce  wood. 

The  trouble  with  the  old  pathmaster  system  of  repairing  roads  Is 
that  the  officer  chosen  is  not  master  of  the  path  or  anything  else.  A 
pathmaster  who  does  his  duty  can  accomplish  something. 

To  test  your  dinner  you  add  a  little  salt  until  the  taste  suits  you. 
That  Is  the  way  to  test  your  soil  for  potash.  Add  It  In  varying  quan¬ 
tities  until  the  crops  show  that  they  have  enough.  They  will  talk 
In  a  very  practical  way. 

The  papers  report  a  shipment  of  Colorado  hay  to  Europe  by  way  of 
Galveston,  Texas.  The  statement  Is  made  that  such  hay  can  be  put 
on  the  London  market  at  a  cost  under  $12  per  ton.  What  can  there  be 
left  for  the  grower  out  of  this? 

You  notice  Mr.  Chas.  Chapman  prefers  the  Cotswold  to  the  Dorset 
for  mixing  with  Merino  bicod.  This  Is  quite  an  important  matter  as 
so  many  of  the  common  ewes  have  more  or  less  Merino  blood  In  them. 
We  shall  hear  from  others  soon. 

It  Is  customary  to  say  that  horses  are  now  cheap.  Lower  grades 
are.  Try  to  buy  a  good  farm  horse,  though  -  one  that  can  plow,  culti¬ 
vate,  walk  fast  with  a  load  or  trot  off  to  church  on  Sunday— and  you 
will  find  that  they  cost  as  much  as  ever. 

Give  the  weeds  their  due.  Prof.  Storer  says  that  analyses  of  dande- 
Hod,  purslane  and  pig-weed  show  that  If  there  were  no  c.over  to  be 
had  It  would  pay  farmers  to  cultivate  these  weeds  for  stock  food. 
Milk-weed,  dandelion,  thistles  and  “pussley”  are  all  eaten  as  human 
food. 

Look  out  for  Insects  in  stored  grain.  The  tirst  Indication  Is  usually 
an  Increase  of  heat  In  the  mess.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  Is  the  thing  to 
kill  them.  Use  about  one  ounce  to  every  100  pounds  of  the  grain. 
Sprinkle  it  over  the  surface,  and  then  cover  with  an  old  blanket.  Keep 
it  away  from  light  or  tire. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Whether  New  York  will  always  retain  her  suprem¬ 
acy  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  New  World 
has  sometimes  been  questioned  by  envious  rival  cities. 
Her  situation  is  unequaled ;  and  she  has  direct  and 
long-established  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
country  over  a  number  of  the  finest  lines  of  railroad 
in  the  world.  Her  merchants  are  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing,  her  capitalists  are  among  the  wealthiest,  her 
speculators  the  most  daring.  She  draws  tribute  of 
merchandise  from  all  lands.  Her  ships  go  to  all  ports 
and  sail  all  waters.  Chicago  has  made  the  boast  that 
she  would  become  the  metropolis  of  America.  Other 
cities  have  made  efforts  to  rival  her.  But  her  situa¬ 
tion,  her  prestige,  her  influence,  all  conspire  to  main¬ 
tain  her  in  her  present  proud  position  as  chief  city  of 
the  American  Continent. 

X  t  X 

Yet  influences  are  at  work  to  take  from  her  much 
of  the  trade  she  has  so  long  enjoyed.  New  outlets  for 
the  country’s  products,  as  well  as  new  inlets  for  the 
tribute  exacted  from  other  lands  conspire  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  her  trade.  It  may  be  that  the  natural 
growth  of  this  country,  the  increase  in  its  productive 
power,  as  well  as  in  its  consumptive  capacity,  will 
balance  the  diverted  commerce,  so  that  what  is  gained 
for  other  commercial  channels  may  not  be  lost  to  New 
York.  However  this  may  be,  certain  is  it  that  there 
is  great  development  of  other  ports,  an  increasing 
number  of  new  lines  of  transportation,  with  new  ter¬ 
mini,  and  a  decided  determination  on  the  part  of 
other  cities  to  secure  the  benefits  accruing  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  port.  j  j  j 

Canada  has  been  scheming  for  closer  connection 
with  the  mother  country.  Her  canals  have  been  im¬ 
proved  and  deepened,  and  the  plan  has  been  discussed 
to  so  enlarge  them  that  ocean  steamers  might  through 
them  and  the  lakes  reach  all  leading  lake  ports,  even 
Chicago,  itself.  The  great  trouble  here  is  that  during 
the  winter  months  frost  puts  an  unbreakable  blockade 
upon  this  route.  Then  our  Southwestern  States  have 
strongly  urged  the  opening  up  and  improvement  by 
the  General  Government  of  more  Gulf  ports,  render¬ 
ing  feasible  the  establishment  of  lines  of  ocean  steam¬ 
ers  direct  to  those  ports.  The  trans-Mississippi  States 
have  set  great  store  by  these  routes,  bv  reason  of  the 
possibilities  thus  opened  to  them  for  sending  their  grain 
to  Europe  and  other  points  with  a  comparatively  short 
railway  haul.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans  and  some  other  ports  have  divided  the  foreign 
trade  with  New  York,  but  have  never  been  dangerous 
rivals.  A  number  of  these  rivals  might  together,  how¬ 
ever,  seriously  diminish  the  trade  and  thereby  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  city.  Two  recent  additions  to  the 
ports  receiving  foreign  vessels  are  Newport  News,  Va. , 
and  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  said  to  be  two  of  the  best  har¬ 
bors  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  latter  has  just  in¬ 
augurated  direct  trade  with  Europe.  From  Newport 
News  a  fleet  of  American  steamers  (built  in  England) 
has  just  begun  regular  trips  to  Liverpool.  Tnis  port 
has  direct  railroad  communication  with  East  St.  Louis, 
and  a  rate  on  grain  has  been  secured,  but  a  little 
higher  than  the  regular  rate  to  the  seaboard.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  influence  the  shipment  of  vast 
quantities  of  grain  by  this  route.  It  also  has  an  im¬ 
mense  South  American  trade.  A  mammoth  dry  dock 
and  extensive  shipyard  where  but  a  few  years  since 
there  was  next  to  nothing,  testify  to  its  importance. 
It  is  probable  that  other  ports  will  be  heard  from,  and 
that  instead  of  the  trade  from  this  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  the  return  trade,  being  concentrated 
into  a  few  channels,  it  will  be  divided  into  many.  It 
is  probably  best  that  it  is  so. 

X  X  X 

Representative  Coombs,  of  New  York,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  novel  tariff  bill  in  the  House.  He  proposes  to 
put  all  raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing  on  the 
free  list,  a  light  tariff  for  revenue  on  certain  articles, 
suDposed  to  be  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and  a  tariff  on 
wines,  cigars,  spirits,  etc.,  on  which  an  internal 
revenue  tax  is  now  levied  large  enough  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  extent  of  that  tax.  Then  comes  a 
“schedule  for  the  protection  of  labor  ”  which  reads  as 
follows : 

The  bill  shall  also  provide  that  In  case  any  manufacturer  or  manu¬ 
facturers  of  goods  or  merchandise  Included  In  the  class  of  "unspeci¬ 
fied”  shall  llnd  that  the  Item  of  labor  cost,  lncluaing  the  use  of 
machinery,  of  his  productions  In  this  country  shall  exceed  that  paid 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  same  class  of  goods  made  In  foreign 
countries,  he  may  present  sworn  proofs  of  the  same  to  the  committee, 
with  the  demand  that  sacn  articles  shall  be  entered  ou  schedule  D. 
If,  upon  examination,  the  committee  find  that  the  statements  are  cor¬ 
rect  or  if  they  find  that  any  difference  exists  in  favor  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  they  shall  cause  that  article  or  class  of  article  to  be 
entered  upon  schedule  D  with  a  speciflo  duty  equal  to  such  difference, 
always  provided  that  the  article  Is  not  protected  by  letters  patent 
Issued  by  this  Government. 

It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  bill  ever  can  pass,  yet  it 
affords  an  interesting  study  of  the  way  tariff  legisla¬ 
tion  is  being  worked  out.  Under  this  scheme  farmers 
would  be  unprotected  even  though  they  might  easily 


prove  that  foreign  farmers  were  growing  potatoes, 
fruit,  wool  or  sugar  cheaper  than  American  farmers 
could  produce  them,  and  that  the  difference  was  largely 
made  up  of  a  difference  in  wages.  In  other  words, 
factory  laborers  would  have  an  advantage  not 
possessed  by  laborers  on  farms.  Why  should  the  wool 
grower  not  have  the  same  advantage  as  the  maker  of 
woolen  cloth  ?  Why  is  the  latter  more  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer?  Such  questions  as  these  would  have  to  be 
settled  before  any  tariff  bill  could  give  anything  like 
universal  satisfaction.  As  to  the  provision  in  regard 
to  patented  articles,  there  is  much  justice  in  this 
though  the  patentee  should  not  be  driven  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  heavy  importations  from  countries  in  which 
his  patent  is  not  allowed. 

X  X  X 

TnE  English  farmer  to-day  is  inclined  to  be  economi¬ 
cal  with  his  fodder.  Many  a  horse  this  year  will  be 
forced  to  eat  his  bed — or  rather  live  on  the  straw  he 
expected  to  lie  on.  The  great  object  is  to  find  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hay,  and  so  close  is  the  pinch  for  fodder 
that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  collected  in¬ 
formation  respecting  cheap  straw  rations  from  all 
over  the  kingdom.  Some  singular  practices  are  thus 
revealed.  On  one  farm  linseed  oil  has  cut  a  great  hole 
in  the  feed  bill.  The  method  of  feeding  is  to  put  one 
quart  of  linseed  oil  with  one  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
This  is  poured  from  a  watering  pot  over  four  bushels 
of  cut  straw  and  chaff  the  day  before  using,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  heat  up  well.  It  is  fed  to  all  kinds  of  stock — 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep — and  provides  one  meal  for 
eight  head  at  a  cost  of  cent.  This  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  remarkable  method  of  making  straw  pala¬ 
table  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  simp'y  shows  to 
what  necessity  will  drive  men — and  cattle. 


DO  FARMERS  KNOW  ANYTHING  ABOUT 
BUSINESS  ? 

Some  time  ago  I  received  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  a 
letter  that  had  been  sent  to  it  by  two  men,  presumably 
farmers,  who  live  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  They  requested  The  Rurai,  to  put  them 
in  communication  with  some  man  or  firm  in  the  West 
from  whom  they  could  buy  grain,  bran,  etc.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  letter,  I  wrote  them  asking  how  they 
wished  to  buy — by  the  hundred,  ton  or  car-load.  In 
reply  they  stated  in  substance  that  they  expected  to 
buy  in  car-load  lots,  delivered  at  their  station,  but 
gave  no  references  or  anything  whatever  to  indicate 
that  they  have  any  financial  standing.  I  took  their 
letter  to  the  office  of  the  Harrison,  Herdman  Grain  and 
Milling  Company  of  this  place,  and  handing  it  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  said:  “You  ship  grain  and  mill  stuffs  in 
single  car-load  lots  to  parties  outside  of  the  regular 
trade,  such  as  farmers,  stock  feeders,  etc.,  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  don’t  you  ?  ”  “  Yes,  to  any  part  of  the 

world.”  ne  read  the  letter  and  said,  “  I  will  turn  this 
over  to  Mr.  Herdman  when  he  comes  in.  He  attends 
to  all  correspondence  of  this  nature.” 

Later  I  received  a  second  letter  written  by  the  same 
parties  to  The  Rural  asking  why  I  had  not  replied  to 
their  communication.  I  called  at  the  office  of  the 
milling  company  and  asked  Mr.  Harrison  why  he  had 
not  attended  to  the  matter.  “  See  Mr.  Herdman,” 
said  he.  “  I  believe  he  wants  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  those  parties.”  “  Yes,”  said  that  gentleman, 
taking  the  letter  off  a  hook.  “  Do  you  know  whether 
these  are  responsible  men,  or  have  any  financial  stand¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Grundy?”  “No,  sir.”  “Then  you  don’t 
know  them  ?  ”  “  No,  sir.”  “  Well,  here  is  your  letter. 

You  know  we  can’t  afford  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  every  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  in  the  country  who 
thinks  he  wants  to  buy  grain  or  mill  stuffs.  Cash 
orders,  and  orders  from  known  responsible  parties  are 
promptly  filled,  but  we  don’t  know  who  these  men  are, 
or  whether  they  really  want  anything.” 

On  my  way  up  town  I  met  Mr.  Harrison.  “  Well,” 
said  he,  “  could  you  give  him  the  information  he 
wanted?”  I  told  him  I  couldn’t.  “  Give  me  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  spare  the  time  I  will  write 
them.  You  see,  Mr.  Grundy,  the  trouble  is  right  here: 
Not  one  farmer  in  fifty  knows  the  first  principles  of 
business  !  Now  if  these  were  business  men  they  would 
have  written  something  like  this  :  ‘  We  want,  imme¬ 
diately,  one  car-load  bran,  one  car-load  No.  3  oats, 
one  car-loftd  No.  3  shelled  corn.  Give  cash  price  for 
same  f.  o.  b.  We  would  then  know  just  what  they 
want,  and  would  quote  prices.  Then  they  would 
send  us  a  draft  for  the  amount,  name  of  their  station 
and  railroad,  and  tell  us  to  forward  by  best  route. 
We  would  order  the  cars,  load  them  and  away  they’d 
go,  and  that’s  all  there  would  be  of  it.  We  have  a 
commercial  rating,  you  see,  while  these  men  have 
none,  though  they  may  be  as  good  as  gold.  If  they 
had  referred  us  to  a  bank  or  responsible  firm,  we 
wr.uld  have  to  make  inquiries,  which  takes  time,  and 
then  if  the  bank  or  firm  was  not  positively  certain 
that  they  are  all  right  we  could  not  fill  the  order. 
We  have  grain  and  mill  stuffs  for  sale — that  is  our 


business.  Let  any  man  state  just  what  he  wants  and 
we  will  quote  prices  in  a  minute.  A  cash  order  will 
get  anything  we  have  for  sale.  The  fact  is,  farmers 
generally  have  such  vague  ideas  about  commercial 
transactions  that  men  engaged  in  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  don’t  care  to  deal  with  them.  They  haven’t  any 
business  training,  and  we  haven’t  time  to  train  them!” 

Mr.  H.  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  is  in 
the  grain  and  milling  business,  but  he  owns  a  couple 
of  farms  and  has  wrestled  with  the  soil  himself. 

Christian  County,  Ill.  fred  qkundy. 


PEAS  FOR  THE  WHEAT. 

KEEP  THE  LAND  BUSY. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  7,  some  Florida  readers 
condemn  the  practice  of  plowing  under  green  pea  vines, 
saying  that  it  sours  the  land.  That  may  be  the  case 
in  Florida.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  peas  would 
have  on  a  sandy  soil  where  no  frost  corner,  but  in  this 
vicinity,  on  our  clay  loam,  with  a  red  clay  subsoil, 
peas  are  a  grand  success  ;  they  improve  the  land  every 
time  they  touch  it.  As  I  said  in  a  former  letter,  I  aim 
to  keep  my  land  busy,  and  to  this  end  precede  wheat 
with  peas,  which  occupy  the  land  between  harvest  and 
seeding ;  thus,  instead  of  having  the  land  lie  bare  for 
two  or  three  months,  I  keep  it  at  work. 

This  year  we  got  the  wheat  land  broken  the  second 
day  of  August.  On  August  3  and  4  we  sowed  it  in 
Clay  peas,  sowing  them  broadcast  and  harrowing  them 
in.  By  September  25  the  vines  had  attained  a  growth 
of  from  18  inches  to  4  feet.  There  was  a  perfect 
mass  of  roots,  many  having  descended  18  inches  or 
more  into  the  soil.  This  mass  of  vines  was  turned 
under.  The  land  having  been  deeply  and  thoroughly 
broken  in  July,  was  now  easy  to  turn,  and  by  the  use 
of  a  heavy  chain  and  jointer,  we  covered  the  vines 
completely.  Each  half  day  we  harrowed  what  we  had 
plowed,  and  thus  kept  it  fine  and  mellow.  After  we 
had  plowed  and  harrowed  the  whole  piece  in  this 
way,  we  again  harrowed  it  until  the  surface  was  as 
fine  and  level  as  could  be  desired.  Then  we  put  on 
a  heavy  crusher  to  pack  it  yet  more  thoroughly,  and 
when  this  was  done  it  was  in  as  fine  tilth  as  could 
well  be  desired.  Now,  so  far  from  believing  those 
pea  roots  and  vines  will  sour,  or  in  any  way  injure  the 
land,  we  think  them  equal  to  a  crop  of  clover.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  are  a  catch  crop,  between  regular  crops, 
and  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  regular 
rotation. 

This  is  one  great  advantage  of  our  long  seasons,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  South  are  not  living  up  to  their 
opportunities  if  they  fail  to  improve  their  farms. 
Nature  has  given  them  every  facility  for  doing  so 
rapidly,  by  following  corn  with  winter  oats,  or  Crimson 
clover ;  after  these  are  removed  the  land  may  be  sowed 
to  peas  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of  August,  these  be 
plowed  under  for  wheat,  followed  by  Red  clover,  and 
this  in  turn  followed  by  corn.  Why  is  not  this  a  good 
rotation  ?  I  have  been  following  it  but  a  short  time, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  best  for  us  in  this  latitude. 

But  I  want  to  say  a  word  more  about  the  wheat  just 
sown.  On  the  ground  prepared  as  above,  we  sowed 
four  different  brands  of  chemical  fertilizers,  hoping  to 
see  which  would  give  the  best  results  on  this  seed  bed. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  convinced  me  that  we  must  feed  our 
crops  if  we  wish  a  return.  Instead  of  using  100  to  150 
pounds  per  acre  as  formerly,  I  this  year  used  300 
pounds,  thinking  this  with  the  peas  and  the  150  pounds 
of  manure  which  were  put  on  the  thin  spots,  would  be 
equal  to  400  or  500  pounds  on  soil  not  so  prepared. 
On  a  part  of  the  field  I  used  pure  bone  meal,  then  I 
left  a  strip  with  none.  Next  I  used  an  acid  phosphate 
(South  Carolina  rock),  15  per  cent  available  phosphoric 
acid,  tuen  left  another  strip  with  none.  On  the  next 
I  used  an  acid  phosphate  with  potash  (no  ammonia). 
Analysis  13  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  four  per  cent 
of  potash.  The  remainder  was  sown  with  a  complete 
fertilizer  analyzing  10  per  cent  available  phospnoric 
acid,  two  per  cent  of  potash  and  three  per  cent  of 
ammonia.  In  front  of  the  hoes,  as  ;s  my  custom,  I 
sowed  six  quarts  per  acre  of  Red  clover  seed,  and  I 
have  no  fears  about  getting  a  catch.  On  these  cti  fferent 
plots  there  may  be  different  results,  which  I  hope  to 
notice  carefully.  To  all  farmers  who  can  grow  them, 
let  me  say,  “  Grow  peas  and  lots  of  them.” 

Loudon  County,  Tenn.  e.  l.  griffin. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  new  catalogue  from  the  Ames  Plow  Company, 
of  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  finely  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  that  we  have  seen  from  an  agricultural  Implement 
house.  There  Is  little.  If  anything,  In  the  line  of  tools  that  a  farmer 
wants  that  Is  not  Illustrated  and  described  in  It.  It  Is  a  convenient 
book  to  have,  and  we  suppose  costs  nothing  but  the  asking  for  It. 

Don’t  feed  grain  whole  to  stock.  It  pays  to  take  It  to  the  grist  mill 
and  pay  for  grinding  It,  but  it  pays  much  belter  to  have  your  own 
mill  and  power  and  grind  It  yourself.  When  the  ground  is  loo  hard  to 
plow  and  the  weather  too  cold  to  pick  stones,  you  can  grind  grain 
comfortably  in  the  barn.  L.  J.  Miller,  Cincinnati,  Onlo,  will  tell  you 
all  about  grinding  mills  for  the  asking,  and  sell  you  a  mill,  If  you 
want  It,  for  cash. 

‘•ADVKUTISE  .Jumciousr.Y,”  Is  the  motto  of  the  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Chicago,  advertising  agency,  and  many  and  novel  are  the  wavs  In 
which  they  Impress  these  two  words  uprn  the  public.  One  of  their 
latest  is  a  sort  of  two-edged  sword  affair,  so  to  speak.  They  have 
had  printed,  for  measuring  advertising  space,  thousands  of  rules 
which  bear  the  motto  and  the  compliments  of  the  firm.  These  they 
send  to  any  general  advertiser  who  applies  for  them. 


THE  PRESENT  TESTING  TIME. 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS, 
HERE  is  no  class  of  matter  which  this  department 
welcomes  so  gladly  as  that  upon  live  topics  of 
interest  to  women.  To  this  class  belongs  the  appeal 
to  the  women  of  New  York  given  in  another  column. 
While  there  is  still  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
women  who  are  opposed  or  indifferent  to  woman 
suffrage  as  applied  to  gereral  politics,  we  believe  that 
in  the  case  of  women  and  the  schools  the  facts  are 
exactly  reversed.  Women  know — they  cannot  fail  to 
know — that  women  can  and  will  do  better  with  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  than  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  do.  The  political  side  and  the  monied  side  of 
the  question  will  fail  to  appeal  to  them  when  in  office 
as  they  do  to  men ;  while  the  good  of  the  schools, 
which  means  the  future  status  of  their  children,  will 
be  the  supreme  object  of  their  efforts. 

Mrs.  Giff  »rd’s  paper  is  the  plainest  statement  of 
facts  as  they  now  stand  in  this  State.  The  nomination 
of  Miss  S.  A.  Little  as  school  commissioner,  referred 
to  in  the  editorial  columns,  October  14,  may  well  give  us 
an  object  lesson  to  illustrate  some  of  its  points.  It  is 
thought — has  indeed  been  said  plainly — that  in  the 
inertness  of  the  women  lies  the  chief  danger  of  de¬ 
feat  in  this  special  case.  The  women  of  the  State,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  at  all  awake  to  the  fact  that  men  have 
{jiven  the  power  into  their  hands.  But  if  the  women 
of  a  test  county  allow  a  woman  who  represents  the 
acme  of  culture  to  be  attained  upon  the  farm  while 
engaged  in  the  daily  household  tasks  ;  who  has  taken 
sufficient  interest  in  the  schools  to  work  with  voice 
and  pen  at  Farmers’  Institutes  and  in  prominent  publi¬ 
cations  ;  if  they  allow  such  a  one  to  be  set  aside,  how 
shall  they  then  prove  their  own  fitness  to  be  the  cus¬ 
todians  of  the  weal  of  our  own  public  schools  ? 


GRANDMA  GRIGGS’S  LETTER. 

RS.  GRIGGS  is  getting  on  in  years.  Indeed,  one 
rarely  hears  the  neighbors  call  her  Mrs.  Griggs; 
but  old  and  young  alike  feel  privileged  in  saying 
Grandma  Griggs.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her  years  and  her 
snowy  white  hair,  she  keeps  her  place  as  chief  cook 
and  housekeeper  in  her  home.  True,  there  are  only 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  now,  the  children  having  long 
since  flown  from  the  dear  old  nest,  and  left  the  two 
old  people  alone,  as  when  they  first  began  life’s 
journey  together,  so  many  years  ago. 

They  live  on  a  farm,  and  the  position  of  “chief 
cook”  and  housekeeper  on  a  farm  is  very  diffe-ent 
from  the  same  position  in  the  city.  Grandma  Griggs 
does  the  milking,  butter  making,  baking,  washing, 
ironing,  besides  all  the  other  work.  She  raises  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys,  feeds  calves,  and,  withal,  does  not 
stint  herself  in  flower  beds,  though  she  knows  she 
“  must  tend  them  all  herself.”  When  the  burden  of 
house  cleaning  is  added  to  the  daily  routine  work,  it 
is  no  v  onder  that  the  time  is,  practically  speaking, 
melancholy. 

Now,  I  had  a  long  letter  from  this  same  Grandma 
Griggs,  from  which  I  would  like  to  quote  a  little 
narrative  of  her  own  experience.  With  the  preceding 
description  of  her  and  her  surroundings,  it  will  be 
better  appreciated  :  “I  had  been  house  cleaning,  and 
was  all  tired  out  ;  had  just  finished  washing  the  wood¬ 
work  on  the  latticed  porch  which  I  convert  into  a 
summer  kitchen  when  the  weather  grows  hot.  My 
arms  ached  and  my  neck  was  stiff  from  looking  up 
while  washing  the  ceiling.  I  thought  I  would  put 
fresh  papers  on  the  shelves,  and  then  would  stop  and 
rest.  You  know  I  set  great  store  by  my  afternoon 
nap  ;  it  is  the  elixir  of  life  to  me.  It  was  after  two 
o’clock  when  I  had  taken  a  hurried  bath  and  changed 
my  dress ;  I  was  just  about  to  throw  myself  across  the 
bed,  when  there  was  a  knock  upon  the  door.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  go  to  the  door,  but 
I  said  :  ‘Get  behind  me,  Satan,’  and  went  and  opened 
the  door.  Imagine  my  chagrin,  my  provocation,  yes, 
vexation,  when  I  saw  old  Mrs.  Dill  standing  there,  and 
with  her  work  in  hand  !  Oh,  I  get  so  tired  of  her  ! 
I  felt  ugly  ;  I  thought  I  couldn’t  treat  her  kindly.  I 
was  tired  and  I  wanted  a  rest.  How  could  I  sit  with 
her,  be  pleasant  and  entertain  her  ?  What  right  had 
she  to  intrude  herself  upon  me  ?  Was  I  obliged  to 
give  up  my  coveted  restful  nap  because  of  her,  when 
she  came  unsought?  All  these  and  a  thousand  similar 
thoughts  came  in  mind,  as  she  crossed  the  threshold. 
As  I  placed  a  chair  for  her,  however,  and  she  untied 
her  worn  sun-bonnet  and  took  it  off,  I  thought  of  the 
many  trials  which  beset  her  ;  of  her  aged,  almost  help¬ 
less  husband  ;  of  the  unkind,  even  cruel  treatment  of 
her  son,  who  would  take  her  all  and  put  her  in  the 
poor-house — I  say,  when  I  thought  of  all  this  I  forgot 
myself,  and  thought  only  of  her. 


“  ‘  What  are  you  making,  Mrs.  Dill?  ’  1  said,  as  she 
unfolded  her  work.  4  O,  I’m  jus’  knittin’  some  lace  to 
kill  time.  I  do’no  as  I’ll  ever  have  any  use  fur  it,  but 
it’s  a  comfort  to  make  it.’  4  How  pretty  it  is,’  I  said, 
looking  at  it  closely.  4 1  wonder  whether  I  could  learn 
to  make  it.’  4  Of  course  you  could,’  she  replied,  and 
she  seemed  so  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  doing 
something  for  me,  I  got  a  spool  of  thread  and  my 
knitting  needles,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and — would 
you  believe  it  ? — the  afternoon  slipped  away  before  wo 
knew  it.  I  learned  to  knit  the  lace  and,  somehow, 
felt  peculiarly  rested,  especially  when  poor  old  Mrs. 
Dill  said,  when  she  started  home,  4 1  never  had  such  a 
good  time.’  ” 

What  a  quaint  lesson  in  self-sacrifice  !  What  a 
boundless  field  lies  about  us  for  doing  good  to  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  doing  good  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  ways,  by  rendering  some  little  kindness  by 
making  others  happy — for  people  are  better  when  they 
are  happy.  Grandma  Griggs  was  happy  while  being 
kind  to  her  poor  neighbor.  She  was  better  for  having 
been  kind.  No  one  ever  did  a  kind  thing  without 
feeling  inwardly  uplifted.  Soul-growth  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  fruit  of  self-sacrifice.  There  is  opportunity  for 
this  soul-growth  everywhere  and  every  day.  One  need 
not  wait  for  the  ballot,  for  the  rostrum,  for  reputa¬ 
tion,  for  fame,  ere  he  hopes  tabe  able  to  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  his  fellows.  44  Whosoever  will  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.” 

MKS.  W.  A.  KELLEKMAN. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  WOMAN  VOTERS  OF  NEW 
YORK  STATE. 

OR  12  years  the  women  of  this  State  have  been 
eligible  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  and 
during  that  time  in  several  districts  the  position  has 
been  filled  by  women  with  great  ability  and  fidelity. 
There  are  at  present  six  women  school  commissioners 
in  the  State.  In  1892  a  law  was  enacted  which  em¬ 
powered  women  to  vote  for  candidates  for  this  office. 
At  the  coming  November  election,  for  the  first  time 
(with  the  exception  of  two  counties,  Tompkins  and 
Dutchess,  which  elected  their  officers  one  year  ago)  can 
women  vote  for  the  candidates  for  school  commissioner. 
Under  the  law,  any  woman  21  years  of  age,  who  is 
native  born,  or  a  naturalized  citizen  (naturalization  of 
the  husband  and  father  carries  with  it  that  of  the  wife 
and  family),  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for 
one  year,  of  the  county  four  months,  and  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  district  30  days,  can  vote  for  such  candidates. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  many  districts  the  final 
result  would  not  be  materially  changed  whether 
women  voted  or  not.  But  there  is  a  vital  principle  in¬ 
volved  to  which  women  would  do  well  to  give  earnest 
thought.  It  is  often  asserted  by  the  opponents  of 
woman  suffrage  that  44  women  do  not  want  to  vote.” 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  this  does  not  affect  the  right  of 
any  woman  who  does  desire  the  franchise  to  enjoy 
that  right  which  the  genius  of  our  government  accords 
to  all  citizens.  Let  us  disprove  that  assertion.  Let  us 
show  not  only  our  interest  in  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  in  which  our  daughters  are  for  the  most  part 
the  teachers,  and  in  which  our  children  will  receive 
the  greater  part  of  their  school  training,  but  also  our  de¬ 
sire  for  extension  of  civil  privileges,  by  improving 
those  opportunities  already  conceded  to  us  by  our 
political  sovereigns. 

A  woman  in  order  to  vote  must  first  have  her  name 
registered  on  the  polling  list.  The  days  for  registra¬ 
tion  are  October  21  and  28.  On  the  first  day  her  name 
can  be  sent  to  the  registration  board  by  some  other 
person,  but  on  the  last  day,  October  28,  she  must 
appear  and  register  for  herself.  Let  us  show  our 
belief  in  the  future  by  registering  in  person,  and  when 
November  brings  about  Election  Day,  let  us  go  to  the 
polls,  either  alone  or  with  some  friend,  and  there  cast 
our  ballots  for  the  candidate  who  we  believe  has  at 
heart  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  schools. 

MKS.  W.  C.  GIFFOKD. 

TAKE  COURAGE  AND  LEARN  TO  SWIM. 

RESTLESS  souls,  impatient  of  a  country-bound 
life,  and  deeming  themselves  too  great  for  the 
quiet  farm  or  the  little  village  where  a  stern  necessity 
bids  them  dwell,  will  do  well  to  consider  other  lives 
that  have  been  broad  and  beatiful  amid  just  such  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  poet  Whittier,  identifying  himself 
with  the  anti-slavery  cause,  visited,  when  between  20 
and  30  years  of  age,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  “These  brief  journeys  bounded  his 
travels  in  this  world,”  writes  Mrs.  Annie  Fields  in  her 
charming  notes  of  the  life  and  friendships  of  our  well- 
beloved  poet.  That  mind  and  heart  are  not  necessarily 
hemmed  in  by  narrow  surroundings,  Whittier’s  life 


nobly  proved.  Never  was  a  man  more  truly  and 
heartily  in  touch  with  his  times.  His  pulse  throbbed 
in  sympathy  with  Garibaldi  in  his  struggles  for  Italy ; 
as  earlier  in  life  even  the  disabling  hand  of  ill  health 
had  not  deterred  him  from  standing  side  by  side  with 
Garrison  and  Phillips  in  the  great  upheaval  of  con¬ 
science  that  led  to  our  own  Civil  war. 

But  “his  travels,  his  romance,  his  friendships,  were 
indulged  chiefly  by  proxy  of  the  printed  page.”  In 
what  an  age  of  literary  wealth  we  live  !  All  the  world 
comes  to  even  the  most  sequestered  homes  if  eager 
minds  but  bid  it  welcome.  Travel  and  the  tonic  of  the 
city’s  rapid  life  are  good  ;  but  solitude  and  reflection 
are  also  good  if  self  and  petty  interests  do  not  bound 
the  mental  horizon. 

If  your  life  seems  narrow,  broaden  your  thoughts 
and  enthusiasms !  R?ad  and  think,  cultivate  sweet 
and  charitable  thoughts,  know  who  are  laboring  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind  and  throw  your  hearts 
and  sympathies  into  the  good  work  even  if  at  present 
there  seems  little  hope  of  your  affording  real  assist¬ 
ance.  Everything  moves  in  this  world  of  ours  either 
forward  or  backward.  Keep  always  on  the  side  of 
right  and  of  the  best  tendencies  and  let  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  come  to  fill  a  wider  sphere  and  find  you  unpre¬ 
pared. 

Once  more,  Whittier  may  furnish  a  suggestion  for 
our  country  maidens  and  yoang  men  in  the  following 
reference  to  one  phase  of  rural  life  :  “  He  was  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  conversation,  having  trained  him¬ 
self  in  the  difficult  school  of  a  New  England  farm¬ 
house,  fit  ground  for  such  athletics,  being  typically 
bare  of  suggestion  and  of  relief  from  outside  sources.” 

To  awaken  a  social  spirit  from  the  ashes  of  old 
thoughts  and  incidents  does,  indeed,  demand  a  touch 
little  short  of  genius.  If  it  is  well  worth  while  for  our 
girls  and  boys  to  study  Latin  and  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  discipline  afforded, 
then  surely  the  cultivation  of  the  conversational 
powers  is  also  worth  any  course  of  training  making 
toward  their  development.  The  reference  to  Whittier 
goes  on  to  say  that  44  the  unbroken  afternoons  and  the 
long  evenings,  when  the  only  hope  of  entertainment 
is  in  such  fire  as  one  brain  can  strike  from  another, 
produce  a  situation  as  difficult  to  the  unskilled  as  that 
of  an  untaught  swimmer  when  first  cast  into  the  sea.” 

Many  of  her  friends  would  be  willing  to  testify  to 
the  charm  of  a  certain  woman.  She  undoubtedly  owes 
much  of  h  :r  tact  and  social  genius  to  a  girlhood  spent 
among  relatives  and  neighbors  whose  burdens  of  ill 
health  and  tendencies  toward  sadness  it  was  the  con¬ 
stant  wish  of  her  loving  heart  to  relieve.  She  learned 
to  lead  their  thoughts  away  from  present  ills  to  what¬ 
ever  stores  of  impressions  amusing  and  cheerful  their 
memories  cherished.  Of  course,  she  soon  had  all  their 
old  stories  by  heart,  but  her  lively  appreciation  shed 
a  charm  of  newness  over  every  recital.  If  she  knew 
all  the  queer  old  people  and  every  locality  as  well  as 
they  whose  memories  reached  back  to  them,  it  only 
gave  additional  pleasure  to  the  story  teller  and  made 
it  seem  the  more  like  talking  over  old  times  with  a 
cotemporary. 

Though  she  is  no  longer  the  companion  of  the  old 
and  the  morbid,  the  accomplishment  won  in  those 
early  days  still  gives  delight  to  others.  The  woman 
whose  presence  was  once  the  delight  of  her  country 
home  finds  in  her  city  life  plenty  of  people  not  easy  to 
talk  with  ;  friends  as  much  in  need  of  her  loving  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  emergencies  where  a  ready  wit  and  skill  in 
drawing  out  other  minds  demands  all  the  art  of  which 
her  girlhood  training  put  her  in  graceful  possession 

Try  to  see  the  opportunity  that  lies  under  every 
trial.  The  society  of  a  tiresome  old  grandmother  may 
not  seem  to  lead  to  the  realizing  of  your  dreams  of 
social  enjoyment ;  but  learning  to  entertain  her  may 
be  exactly  the  practice  needed  to  fit  you  for  the  life 
for  which  you  sigh.  Remember  that  people  who  have 
not  learned  to  swim,  drown  when  they  get  into  water 
beyond  their  depth.  A  mill  pond  will  do  to  learn  to 
swim  in,  and  no  accomplishment  but  sooner  or  later 
finds  its  happy  sphere  of  usefulness. 

Prepare  yourself  for  the  best  you  can  imagine, 
believe  that  you  will  realize  the  highest  of  which  you 
are  capable,  work  and  press  forward. 

PKUDENCE  PKIMKOSK. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

With  the  Roast  Fowl. — Try  thin  slices 
of  pork  on  the  breast  of  a  turkey  or 
chicken  when  it  is  roasting-.  d. 

For  a  Very  Bad  Burn,  melt  beeswax  and 
into  this  pour  sweet  oil  until  it  makes 
a  salve  which  can  be  easily  spread  with 
a  soft  brush.  Keep  every  part  covered 
with  the  salve.  s.  c.  J. 

Stained  Linen  Restored. — Powdered 
starch  will  take  stains  out  of  linen  if 
applied  immediately.  Tea  stains  may 
be  removed  from  a  tablecloth  by  im¬ 
mersing  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  sugar 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  rinsing  it  in 
soft  water.  D. 

A  Pretty  Rug. — A  cheap  and  pretty  rug 
is  made  of  pieces  of  carpet,  such  as  may 
be  purchased  at  slight  cost  at  almost  any 
carpet  factory.  In  the  center  of  a  piece 
of  canvas  yard  long  and  three-fourths 
of  a  yard  wide,  place  a  10-inch  square  of 
the  carpet,  sewing  it  on  firmly.  In  the 
corners  of  the  square  put  small  half 
squares,  having  the  opposite  corners 
match.  The  rest  may  be  filled  out  with 
half  squares  of  any  desirable  size.  Bind 
the  edges  with  olive-green  braid,  r.  b. 

My  Own  Variation  Puddings.— I  use  an 
iron  spider,  not  having  a  double  boiler, 
as  the  pudding  will  not  burn  on  iron  as 
quickly  as  on  tin.  Slice  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar  four  bananas ;  cover  these 
with  a  blanc  mange  of  corn  starch. 
Flavor  with  vanilla.  Use  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  frost  the  top  and  set  in  the 
oven  to  brown.  This  quantity  makes  six 
saucerfuls.  Peaches  make  a  nice  varia¬ 
tion,  and  these  can  be  used  fresh  or 
canned.  Thsse  puddings  are  better  cold," 
and  are  nice  to  send  with  a  lunch,  e.  g. 

Chocolate  Loaf  Cake. — I  have  never  seen 
this  in  print.  It  is  good  and  sure  and 
will  keep  a  long  time  :  Melt  one-fourth 
cake  of  Baker’s  chocolate  ;  mix  with  one- 
half  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
boiling  milk  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg. 
Boil  and  add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  va¬ 
nilla.  When  cool,  add  to  the  following  : 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
butter  or  scant  one-half  cupful  of  cotto- 
lene,  one-half  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one 
egg  and  the  yolk  of  one,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  (no  cream  of  tartar),  two  cupfuls 
of  Hour.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about 
40  minutes.  a.  b.  p. 

Raised  Biscuits. — This  recipe  is  one 
which  has  been  well  tested  and  cannot 
fail  to  please  if  directions  are  followed. 
Make  a  sponge  over  night  of  one  pint  of 
warm  milk,  and  one  compressed  yeast 
cake  or  one  cupful  of  potato  yeast.  In 
the  morning  add  one-half  cupful  of  but¬ 
ter  and  one-half  cupful  of  lard,  together 
with  another  pint  of  milk.  Let  the 
dough  stand  till  light;  then  add  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten.  Knead 
thoroughly  and  let  it  stand  to  rise  again. 
Wh6n  light,  form  into  biscuits,  to  be 
baked  when  well  risen  once  more.  In 
summer  it  is  best  to  start  them  in  the 
morning ;  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
their  souring.  n.  p. 

An  Encouragement  Recipe.— While  ex¬ 
actness  as  to  measure  is  all  right,  I  long 
to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  young  house¬ 
keepers  not  to  be  discouraged  over  the 
elaborate  directions  for  salads  given 
some  time  ago.  You  can  rush  out  to  the 
garden  and  cut  a  cabbage  10  minutes  be¬ 
fore  dinner  and  toss  up  a  salad  that  will 
make  your  family  cry  for  more.  First, 
always  shave  your  cabbage,  using  a  slaw 
cutter.  The  woman  who  chops  a  good 
cabbage  deserves  a  fault-finding  hus¬ 
band.  Put  equal  parts  of  sweet  cream 
and  vinegar,  one-half  cupful  of  each  if 
you  must  measure,  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  butter 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castoria 


the  size  of  an  egg,  salt  and  pepper, 
over  the  fire,  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
boil  add  one  well-beaten  egg  and  pour 
over  your  cabbage  In  times  of  scarcity 
of  eggs  I  have  used  only  the  yolk  well 
beaten  and  thinned  with  a  little  water 
so  that  it  will  thicken  without  curdling. 
Take  this  salad  to  your  next  church 
supper,  and  half  a  dozen  women  will 
want  to  know  just  exactly  how  you  made 
that  salad,  and  you  can't  tell  exactly 
how.  e.  c.  G. 

Smoke  Pickle. — Tuis  is  our  way  :  In¬ 
vert  a  barrel  over  a  smoke  made  from 
corn  cobs  until  it  is  thoroughly  smoked. 
In  this  pack  the  hams,  etc.,  well  covered 
with  salt  and  sprinkled  with  black  pep¬ 
per,  and  leave  thus  two  days.  Make  a 
brine,  using  one  pound  of  sugar  for  20 
pounds  of  meat,  and  salt  until  it  will 
bear  up  an  egg  ;  pour  this  over  the  meat, 
keeping  it  entirely  under  the  brine. 
When  salted  through,  the  meat  is  ready 
for  use.  s.  c.  J. 

Oats  for  Canaries. — A  correspondent  of 
an  exchange  says  that  canary  birds  are 
fond  of  oats  ;  and  that  they  enjoy  hull¬ 
ing  out  the  grains,  and  eagerly  devour 
every  kernel  in  their  cups.  They  agree 
with  them,  do  not  make  them  too  fat,  and 
promote  a  luxuriant  growth  of  shining 
plumage  that  will  glisten  in  the  sun  as 
never  befoie.  She  adds  :  “I  have  known 
birds  whose  bodies  were  entirely  bare, 
even  in  winter,  to  feather  out  beautifully 
when  given  this  diet.”  The  editor  of 
“Open  Eyes”  never  owned  a  cage  bird, 
but  she  thinks  this  might  be  tried  cau¬ 
tiously.  The  oat  seems  a  large  grain  for 
such  a  small  bird,  but  perhaps  when 
hulled  it  would  not  prove  injurious.  And 
if  this  were  the  case,  some  expense  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  bird  seed  might 
be  saved. 

Interesting  Bedsteads.— The  Woman’s 
Illustrated  World  refers  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  wealthy  Americans  appear 
to  be  puzzled  in  what  new  form  to  lavish 
their  money.  A  brass  bedstead  inlaid 
with  real  pearls  was  recently  made  for 
a  lady  in  New  York.  On  a  brass  rail 
which  runs  across  the  top  the  owner’s 
name  is  wrought  in  pearls.  Still  m  re 
of  a  curiosity  is  the  “  Silent  Alarm  Bed¬ 
stead,  to  turn  any  one  out  of  bed  at  a 
given  hour,”  the  production  of  an  inven¬ 
tive  genius  in  London  some  years  ago. 
This  amusing  contrivance  assumes  a  de¬ 
gree  of  density  in  the  sleeper  which  no 
alarm  can  affect,  or  else  a  singular 
amount  of  luxurious  weakness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  The  bed,  therefore,  acts  the  part 
of  Resolution  for  the  sleeper  ;  and  having 
been  set  overnight  for  a  given  hour  in 
the  morning,  the  said  incorrigible  sleeper 
finds  the  bed  revolve  so  as  to  tilt  him  out. 
A  bath  being  placed  by  the  bedside,  he 
may  at  once  be  relieved  of  all  need  for 
summoning  a  resolution  either  to  get  up 
or  take  a  plunge. 


paint  brush  the  black  lines,  which  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  broiling,  and 
when  you  exclaim.  ‘  This  steak  has  no 
flavor,’  they  show  you  the  marks  of  the 
gridiron.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said.” 

Busy  Housewives. — To  many  of  us  who 
are  housekeepers  and  mothers  I  fear  the 
thought  often  comes,  “  I  have  no  time  to 
improve  myseif  ;  it  is  just  work,  work 
from  morning  until  night.”  In  our  youth, 
we  were  all  castle  builders.  All  had  a 
fairy  ship  at  sea,  freighted  wdth  the 
bright  hopes  and  possibilities  that  youth¬ 
ful  fancy  could  picture.  But  to  none  of 
us,  perhaps,  has  come  the  realization  of 
our  fond  day  dreams.  Our  castles  may 
have  crumbled  into  dust,  and  our  ships, 
like  the  fairy  phantom  ship  of  old,  may 
still  hang  in  the  horizon  never  advanc¬ 
ing  towards  us.  Our  realizations  have, 
perhaps,  been  very  different  from  our 
anticipations  ;  yet  for  all  this  we  have  no 
right  to  sit  idly  down  and  say,  “  Life  has 
been  a  failure.”  God  has  placed  us  in 
this  world.  He  has  given  us  our  work  to 
perform,  and  He  will  require  us  to  render 
an  account  unto  Him  for  the  way  we  have 
spent  our  time  and  talents.  Then  let  us 
make  ourselves  as  refined  and  cultivated 
as  possible.  Let  us  read  the  best  books 
and  train  our  children  thoroughly  in  the 
principles  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

E.  F.  F. 

Some  Modern  Mistakes.— H.  L.  Hast¬ 
ings,  of  Boston  touches  up  sharply  some 
mistakes  of  the  doughty  Colonel  Inger- 
soll  :  “I  have  heard  of  a  man  traveling 
around  the  country,  exploding  the  Bible, 
and  showing  up  the  ‘mistakes’  of  Moses. 
*  •  •  After  hearing  the  infidel  on  the 

‘mistakes’  of  Moses,  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  hear  a  military  leader  and  legis¬ 
lator  like  ‘  Moses,  the  man  of  God,’  who, 
after'  he  was  80  years  old,  commanded, 
for  40  years,  an  army  of  000,000  men, 
emancipating,  organizing,  and  giving 
laws  to  a  nation  which  has  maintained 
its  existence  for  more  than  30  stormy 
centuries,  give  his  candid  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  ‘the  mistakes’  of  a  ‘Colonel’  of 
cavalry,  whose  military  career  is  said  to 
have  included  a  single  engagement,  in 
which  ‘  he  was  chased  into  a  hog  yard 
and  surrendered  to  a  boy  of  16  ;’  after 
which,  as  soon  as  he  was  exchanged,  he 
heroically  ^  esigned  his  commission  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  subsequently  turning 
his  attention  to  managing  swindling 
whisky  rings,  discussing  theology,  de¬ 
fending  scoundrels,  blaspheming  God, 
and  criticising  dead  men  who  cannot 
answer  him.” 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name 
on  the  corner. 


Your  dealer  in  lamp-chim- 
neys-what  does  he  get  lor  you? 

You  can’t  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys  ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass” 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  nickel  more  for  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


YOU  DonY  know  what 
leather  can  be  without 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil ;  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — Mow  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


World-wide, 

i  means  world-tried. 

1  The  high  reputation 
1  and  enormous  sale  of  © 


/  Worth  H 
if  a  Guinea. 
1  a  j sos.  • 


(Tasteless) 


©reflect;  the  wisdom  of 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACIIED 


Screened  and  ready  for  immediate  shipment  In 
carload  lots,  direct  trom  our  storehouses  In  Canada. 
Smaller  quantities,  In  bogs,  fr 'in  our  storehouse  in 
New  Yora  We  guarantee  ah  ashes  snipped  by  us 
to  be  absolutely  cure  unleached,  and  give  all  pur¬ 
chasers  ample  tine  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
quality  of  tne  ashes  before  paying  for  them  Send 
for  our  prices,  circulars  and  other  information  be¬ 
fore  ordering.  ALLISON.  STROUP  .V  CO., 
il tention  this  paper.  100  Fulton  St ,  New  Yora. 


BEST  TERMS.  Un- 
equaled  facilities 
Largest  and  tlrest 
stock.  W.  &  T.  SMITH  COMPANY,  Tne  Genova 
Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Established  1840. 


BRSAk^AST-SUPPER,. 


PS’S 


(QRATEFUL-COMFORriNQ. 

COCOA 


French  Cookery  Tricks.— Jenness-Miller 
describes  them  :  “In  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  restaurants  of  Baris,  they  have  j  ust 
invented  culinary  painting,  and  an  ar¬ 
tist  is  a  regular  member  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  This  example  is  being  rapidly 
followed  by  restaurants  of  every  class. 
Yes,  your  beefsteak  is  painted,  your 
omelet,  leg  of  mutton,  salad — all  are 
colored  by  a  special  process.  There  is 
progress  for  you  !  It  is  not  easy  to  have 
a  range  calculated  to  broil  at  one  time 
cutlets,  kidneys  and  steaks,  as  well  as 
sardines  and  other  fish,  which  you  have 
ordered  cooked  on  the  gridiron.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  The  artist  takes  a  brown 
color  and  rubs  it  over  the  broiler  ;  then 
he  lays  the  meat  upon  it  and  puts  a 
pressure  upon  it,  or  strikes  it  with  a 
brush,  as  is  done  to  obtain  a  proof  im¬ 
pression  in  a  printing  office.  The  grid¬ 
iron  represents  the  type,  and  the  meat 
the  sheet  of  paper.  Then  the  articles 
are  put  in  the  oven.  When  the  meat  is 
cooked,  the  artist  touches  up  with  a 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


^i^rellhn^ouiOi 

If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


The  Kind  of 

medicine 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK 


with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool! 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  5  octaves,  and  la 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  Wo  only  charge  $45  fortius  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to  day  for  FKKK  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  HF'U.  CO  Chicago. 


you  need  is  the 

old  reliable  tonic  and 

blood-purifier, 


SARSAPARILLA 


it 

can  have 
no  substitute. 

Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN1 

For  Descriptive  £|{DAD££  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  yitRi  alogue,  address 

T.  V.  HflUwSON,  Denison,  Texas. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  Off  — 

The  &£ural  New  -  Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  2dKf~They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrBt  insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  oi  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded .  75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLYja 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . Si .00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8)6  marks,  or  10)£  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  V. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“  BETWEEN  US.” 

It  is  now  time  to  begin  to  talk  about 
Tine  R.  N.-Y.  for  next  year.  The  sub¬ 
scription  season  is  upon  us.  We  want 
to  hold  all  our  present  subscribers  and 
add  as  meny  new  ones  as  possible.  We 
make  that  statement  early  so  that  all 
our  friends  may  know  just  how  they  can 
do  us  a  friendly  act.  The  tooner  your 
name  and  your  neighbor’s  name  are  en¬ 
tered  on  our  books  for  next  year,  the 
sooner  we  shall  know  that  you  are  to  be 
one  of  The  Rural  family  for  1894.  We 
have  not  so  much  to  say  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  pi  the  paper  this  week  as  about  its 
make  up  and  character,  and  why  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  side  of 
other  papers.  As  the  years  go  by  we 
are  less  and  less  inclined  to  print  long 
statements  to  show  how  good  our  own 
paper  is.  Take  a  few  sample  numbers 
and  look  them  over.  If  you  don’t  think 
you  can  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  reading 
out  of  52  issues  we  don’t  want  you  to 
subscribe,  for  if  you  can’t  do  that  you 
show  yourself  to  be  a  man  that  never 
could  be  satisfied. 

2  2  2 

We  claim  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  unique 
among  farm  papers.  It  collects  and 
prints  a  kind  of  material  that  no  other 
farm  paper  gets.  We  do  not  know  why 
other  papers  do  not  work  on  the  same 
lines — that  is  their  own  affair.  All  we 
know  is  that  there  have  been  very  few 
new  departures  in  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  past  10  years  that  were  not 
originated  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  ask 
farmers  who  read  the  different  papers 
to  see  if  that  statement  is  not  correct. 
We  do  not  ask  any  farmer  to  give  up  any 
old  friend  that  he  has  read  for  many 
years.  It  is  just  this  way;  if  you  like 
the  sort  of  reading  we  give,  you  must 
take  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  get  it,  and  as 
things  now  go  you  can  well  afford  to  add 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  your  list.  We  do  not 
ask  you  to  displace  any  of  the  other 
papers.  Many  of  them  are  good  and 
useful  and  we  wish  them  prosperity. 
The  point  that  we  want  to  emphasize 
above  everything  else  is  that  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  will  continue  to  be  unique  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  paper  under  the  sun. 

2  2  2 

There  is  one  point  about  The  R  N.-Y. 
that  every  one  seems  to  like-— that  is,  the 
collection  of  a  variety  of  answers  on  one 
topic  from  men  who  live  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  As  one  Delaware 
friend  says  about  this  : 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  Is  way  ahead,  and  one  of  Its  best 
points  Is  the  actual  experience  Btateinenu  that  you 
gather  so  carefully. 

We  have  made  quite  a  feature  of  this  in 
the  past  and  shall  do  even  more  of  it 
next  year.  Farmers  often  tell  us  that 
by  reading  over  these  answers  they  are 
able  to  strike  just  the  points  they  are 
after.  We  have  now  at  least  a  dozen 
such  questions  out  hunting  for  answers 
all  over  the  country. 

2  2  2 

The  R.  N.-Y.  not  only  entertains  its 
friends,  but  it  puts  them  in  the  way  of 
earning  money  too.  Just  refer  back  to 
page  098  and  see  whet  E.  11.  Currier  said 
about  our  work : 

I  consider  that  I  Increased  the  value  of  my  crop  at 
least  $8  per  acre,  and,  as  I  obtained  my  Information 
In  regard  to  the  matter  througn  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  I  shall  have  to  give  the  paper  credit,  but  I 
hope  you  won’t  charge  me  with  the  amount,  as  it 
figures  up  just  about  enough  on  40  acres  to  pay  for 
all  my  papers  and  magazines  for  the  next  15  years. 
Of  course,  1  should  have  found  it  out  sooner  or  later, 
but  out  of  17  different  papers  that  I  take  The  Rural 
was  the  only  one  that  gave  the  proper  Instructions. 

We  have  no  charge  to  make  against 
Mr.  Currier.  We  are  glad  to  see  any 
reader  get  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and 
care.  It  is  our  privilege  to  try  to  put  the 
experience  of  experts  right  into  the 
hands  of  every-day  men  who  have  no 
time  to  conduct  the  experiments  that 
dig  the  truth  out  of  Nature.  Mr.  Currier 
says  that  he  made  $320  in  one  year  by 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  Do  we  guarantee 
that  every  new  subscriber  will  make 


that  much  ?  Not  at  all.  We  agree  to 
supply  the  inspiration  and  you  must  do 
the  rest  yourself. 

2  2  2 

One  word  more  about  this  advertising 
scheme.  Here  is  a  letter  that  comes  to 
us  from  Maryland  : 

I  have  been  In  the  chicken  business  quite  exten¬ 
sively  and  have  a  stock  of  310  pullets  for  winter 
layers,  and  give  them  first-class  caie.  I  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  from  three  to  live  crates  of  eggs  a  week 
after  the  middle  of  November.  Can  you  find  me  a 
market  for  such  stock  7  If  so.  will  remember  your 
kindness.  1  would  like  to  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

We  have  simply  to  say  that  memories 
do  not  pay  our  paper  and  printing  bills, 
at  least  they  never  have  thus  far.  Our 
advertising  columns  are  always  open  for 
such  business.  The  eggs  laid  by  one  hen 
would  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  securing 
an  extra  price  on  all  that  the  350  can  lay. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 


Cauliflower  has  been  Injured  by  the  recent  storms 
and  sells  lower  in  consequence. 

Live  poultry  was  in  good  supply  with  prices  higher 
than  last  week  and  the  market  easy. 

An  importation  of  one  lot  of  600  bags  of  Marrow 
beans  has  rendered  the  market  easier. 

String  beans  atd  green  peas  are  very  Irregular  In 
quality,  and  prices  show  a  wider  range. 

Best  grades  of  onions  are  In  good  demand,  but 
there  Is  too  much  poor  stock  In  market. 

Best  grades  of  butter  are  lower,  but  the  demand  Is 
good,  and  the  market  firm  at  quotations. 

A  few  rabbits  and  squirrels  have  arrived  In  mar¬ 
ket,  but  net  In  sufficient  numbers  to  fix  prices. 

A  Concord  grape  four  Inches  In  circumference  and 
1%  Inch  In  length  Is  reported  by  the  Grape  Belt. 

Grapes  rule  somewhat  higher  for  choice,  but  much 
stock  from  up-river  is  poor.  Catawbas  aTe  very  low. 

The  supply  of  dressed  calves  Is  light,  but  most  ar¬ 
rivals  are  In  such  poor  condition  that  they  sell  low. 

Some  potatoes  received  from  northern  New  York 
will  not  realize  enough  to  cover  cost  laid  down  here. 

Auction  sales  of  California  and  Kiorlda  as  well  as 
foreign  fruits,  bananas,  onions,  etc.,  continue  to  be 
made. 

Country  dealers  say  that  if  the  railroad  companies 
could  provide  more  cars,  there  would  be  more  bay  In 
the  markets. 


If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Rotators  in  Nkw  York  Statk.— What  Is  the  es¬ 
timated  yield  of  potatoes  In  New  York  State  this 
year?  subscriber. 

Michigan. 

Ans.— We  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  answer  be¬ 
cause  estimates  vary  so  widely.  In  a  general  way, 
taking  early  and  late  potatoes  together.lt  may  be 
stated  that  the  crop  Is  a  light  one,  probably  not  over 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  an  average.  But  the 
general  market  Is  likely  to  be  less  affected  by  the 
New  York  crop  than  by  the  foreign  Importations, 
which  are  already  arriving  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties. 

Chestnuts  in  New  York.-  1.  Who  In  New  York 
would  buy  a  few  bushels  of  chestnuts?  2.  What 
would  the  freight  per  barrel  be  on  them,  or  should 
they  be  put  In  smaller  packages  than  barrels  to 
prevent  moulding  7  J.  W.  G. 

Tennessee. 

ANS.— 1.  Any  of  the  commission  merchants  adver¬ 
tising  In  The  K.  N.-Y.  handle  chestnuts,  but  the 
price  is  now  very  low.  2.  Ask  the  frelgnt  agent  at 
your  shipping  point.  We  would  have  to  do  that,  and 
it  Is  handler  for  you  to  do  so  than  for  us.  Barrels 
are  all  right  if  the  chestnuts  are  well  dried  first,  and 
plenty  of  holeB  are  bored  in  them  for  ventilation. 
Otherwise,  the  smaller  packages  are  better,  but,  no 
matter  what  the  size,  they  should  be  well  ventilated. 

Heifer  Drying  Up.— I  would  like  to  know  what 
to  do  for  my  heifer.  She  dropped  her  calf  September 
6.  1  was  sick  at  the  time  and  unable  to  get  to  the 
barn  for  several  days,  and  she  was  not  properly 
milked.  Now  she  seems  Inclined  to  dry  up,  and  does 
not  give  more  than  half  as  much  milk  as  at  first.  She 
Is  a  grade  Jersey  and  Short-horn  In  good  flesh. 

.T  K.  N 

ANS.- If  the  heifer  is  In  good  health,  as  Is  prob¬ 
able,  as  you  say  that  she  Is  in  good  flesh,  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  suggest  Is  regular  and  liberal 
feeding  and  watering  and  regular  and  thorough 
milking.  Unless  she  Is  sick,  she  certain. y  doesn’t 
need  doctoring.  Good  care  and  a  warm  stable  snould 
be  given  her  during  stormy  or  cold  weather.  It  may 
be  that  after  again  becoming  fresh,  If  properly 
milked  and  cared  for,  she  will  give  a  better  flow  of 
milk.  _ 


CKOP  AND  MARKET  N0TBS. 

Cabbages  are  selling  low. 

Corn  Is  nearly  out  of  market. 

Tomatoes  are  nearing  the  end. 

Dressed  pork  Is  plenty  and  dull. 

High  prices  curtail  consumption. 

Further  arrivals  of  foreign  potatoes. 

Rears  are  dull  under  a  light  demand. 

Maple  sugar  Is  7J4  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

Beeswax  quiet  at  24  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Celery  of  good  quality  continues  to  arrive. 

The  market  on  Scotch  green  pease  is  weak. 

Fancy  dried  cherries  are  scarce  and  rule  high. 

The  supply  and  demand  for  limed  eggs  are  both 
light. 

The  market  has  been  ovei stocked  with  venison 
lately. 

Receipts  of  milk  have  been  lighter,  but  the  market 
Is  dull. 

Supplies  of  Southern  vegetables  will  Increase  from 
now  on. 

Quinces  are  not  In  large  supply,  and  sell  readily  If 
choice.  t 

Rrlme,  dry-picked  turkeys  are  wanted  at  outside 
quotations. 

A  new  India  rubber  tree  has  been  discovered  In 
Madagascar. 

Dried  small  fruits  rule  higher  with  the  exception 
of  raspberries. 

Choice  domestic  potatoes  are  Arm,  but  poor  stock 
Is  dull  and  low. 

California  dried  fruits  are  quiet,  but  sell  fairly 
well  at  quotations. 

The  producer  Is  judged,  not  bv  the  top,  but  by  the 
bottom  of  the  package. 

Hickory  nuts  have  sold  as  low  as  $1  to  $1.12  per 
bushel  during  the  week. 

The  demand  for  eggs  Is  slow,  and  the  market  dull 
at  slightly  lower  prices. 

The  Majestic,  due  next  week,  will  bring  350  sacks 
Irish  Magnum  potatoes. 

Fancy  game  is  selling  at  low  prices,  probably  on 
account  of  the  hard  times. 

Frozen  pork  Is  to  be  shipped  from  New  Zealand  to 
London  according  to  reports. 


Congress  lias  been  asked  for  an  appropriation  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exterminate 
the  Gypsy  moth. 

Cheese  Is  dull,  the  price  being  too  high  to  tempt 
any  activity  on  the  part  of  buyers  either  for  home 
trade  or  for  export. 

Dressed  poultry  Is  In  light  supply,  the  market  Arm, 
and  prices  considerably  higher.  Rrlme,  dry-picked 
stock  Is  in  most  demand. 

Cnolce  apples  are  scarce  and  prices  have  advanced. 
Red  varieties  are  most  In  demand,  while  the  poorer 
qualities  move  very  slowly. 

During  the  beet  sugar  season  up  to  October  9, 
there  had  been  over  10,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  turned 
out  at  the  Chino  factory,  southern  California. 

Evaporated  apples  are  In  very  light  supply,  and 
the  market  Is  Arm  at  materially  higher  prices.  Much 
of  the  stock  received  is  of  rather  poor  quality. 

The  33d  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Capitol  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  November  8-10.  W.  H.  Ragan,  Greencastle, 
secretary. 

The  crop  of  whalebone  Is  a  heavy  one  this  year 
and  recent  sales  were  made  at  $2.50  per  pound,  quite 
a  drop  from  $7,  at  which  much  of  It  has  been  sold 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Large  quantities  of  htekorynuts  have  arrived  from 
the  West,  prices  have  declined  heavily,  and  the 
market  is  extremely  dull.  Many  recently  sold 
brought  less  than  first  cost. 

A  nice  basket  of  Tokay  grapes  may  be  purchased 
at  retail  for  35  to  40  cents.  They  contain  about  five 
pounds.  The  grapes  are  excellent,  more  meaty  and 
“go  farther”  than  our  common  varieties. 

Usually  small,  white  onions  for  pickling  are  In 
great  demand  and  sell  at  $5  to  $8  per  barrel.  Recently 
the  demand  has  been  light,  and  prices  have  been  not 
much  more  than  half  those  usually  ruling. 

An  orchard  of  soft-shell  almonds  on  the  Rio 
Bonlto  ranch.  In  Butte  County.  Cal.,  it  is  said,  will 
yield  Its  owners  150,000  pounds  of  first  class,  mer¬ 
chantable  almonds,  worth,  delivered  on  the  cars,  not 
lees  than  $24,000. 

The  Missouri  8tate  Horticultural  Society  will  meet 
at  Fulton,  Decemoer  5  to  7.  This  Is  the  30t,h  annual 
meeting.  Suggestions  are  desired  as  to  programme, 
topics  for  papers  or  discussions,  or  other  matters 
connected  with  the  meeting,  and  may  be  addressed 
to  L  A.  Goodman,  secretary,  Westport. 

The  hop  market  is  dull,  sales  being  made  very 
slowly  Tne  Oneida  Union  reports  that  ihe  local  hop 
market  remains  quiet,  with  comparatively  Utile 
being  done  In  that  Immediate  vicinity  at  any  figures. 
Dealers,  however,  expect  to  do  their  full  share  of 
business  when  orders  roll  in,  as  they  no  doubt  soon 
will.  A  few  sales  are  reported  at  19  cents,  but  hold¬ 
ers  are,  as  a  rule,  unwilling  to  part  with  a  good 
quality  of  hops  at  less  than  20  cents.  Hops  are 
already  getting  well  thinned  out,  many  of  the  largest 
growers,  who  have  been  In  the  habit  of  holding  their 
growths,  have  already  disposed  of  their  '93  product. 

In  regard  to  the  Canadian  cheese  markets,  the 
Montreal  Gazette  reports  as  follows:  “At  Montreal 
the  cheese  market  did  not  sh  w  any  pronounced 
change  to-day,  but  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some 
shippers  were  going  around  to  see  what  could  be 
picked  up.  We  learn  also  that  the  Ottawa  Valley 
combination,  which  was  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  balance  of  Its  season’s  make,  has  not 
done  so,  but  that  It  sold  Its  last  half  September  and 
some  October  at  11)4  cents,  which  gives  a  good  Idea 
of  the  price.  Shippers  also  spoke  of  50  shillings  over 
the  cable,  or  about  11%  cents  for  Western  goods, 
being  offered  more  freely  than  It  was  before,  and 
say  that  when  the  goods  can  be  had  there  Is  no  great 
difficulty  In  making  a  sale  on  this  basis.  Tne  dif¬ 
ficulty  Is,  however,  that  holders  want  an  advance  on 
this  for  finest  Ontario  la.ll  cheese.  At  Ingersoil 
offerings  were  2,320  boxes  September  makes.  No 
sales.  Market  dull;  1  cents  bid  for  some  lots.  Sales¬ 
men  reiuse  to  set  a  price.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentlci 
Thm  Rural. 


An|U  y  or  whiskers  restored  tc 

ll  FI  fit  I  perfectly  natural  color  by 

using  Van’s  Mexican  Uali 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  anc 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  o? 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  addrest 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  lnforma 
tlonfree;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  30b 
Inter  Ocean  BulldlLg,  Chicago,  HI. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  0. 


Gold  Watch,  Jeweled  Gold  Hands. 

No  303.  Price ,  $25.  Men's  Size. 

No.  303  is  a  magnificent  Elgin  watch.  It  has  the 
very  greatest  Improvements,  including  the  world- 
renowned  cut  balance,  patent  safety  pinion,  stem 
winding  and  setting  apparatus,  nickel  works,  jeweled 
balance,  quick  train,  dust  band,  etc.  The  jewels  are 
real  precious  stones  It  has  a  genuine  doable  sunk 
dial,  with  either  Roman  or  Arabic  figures,  and  gold 
hands  set  with  sparkling  gems.  These  hands  are 
made  in  Europe,  by  processes  yet  unattainable  in 
this  country.  The  gems  have  all  the  appearance  and 
sparkle  of  real  genuine  diamonds,  and  in  the  trade 
are  often  sold  as  diamonds.  They  are  extremely 
handsome,  and  give  to  the  watch  the  appearance  of 
a  $300  timepiece.  The  case  is  made  of  solid  14-karat 
gold  in  two  plates,  stiffened  between  with  a  thin 
sheet  of  very  stiff  composition  metal.  The  gold  is 
warranted  to  last  20  years  The  ring,  joint  plugs, 
thumb-piece,  and  all  parts  subjected  to  constant 
wear  are  solid  gold.  The  works  are  good  for  at  least 
50  years’  wear.  We  have  an  option  upon  a  few.  and 
for  a  short  time  we  will  deliver  them  free  for  $25  In 
hi  nting  case,  or  $24  in  open  face 


SOLID  COLD  JEWELRY. 

The  country  is  flooded  with  cheap  jewelry  called 
‘'rolled  gold,”  that  is  worn  from  two  weeks  to  two 
months,  and  then  disappears  for  reasons  never  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  wearer.  RIns,  earrings,  studs*  and  fin¬ 
ger-rings  do  not  require  enough  gold  to  make  It  worth 
while  to  use  rolled  gold.  Tne  wholesale  price  to  the 
trade  of  certain  solid  gold  adornments  Is  often  less 
than  the  retail  price  of  the  electro-plated  brass,  and 
in  compliance  with  many  requests  from  subscribers 
to  purchase  for  them  pins  and  rings,  wc  have  made  a 
contract  that  will  give  our  subscribers  individually 
the  wholesale  price  on  a  number  of  trinkets  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  makers  to  be  solid  gold. 

People  in  modest  circumstances  now  enjoy  the 
possession  of  doublet  precious  stones  equally  with 
millionaires.  These  stones  are  known  as  ■‘doublets.’  ’ 
The  face  and  cutting  is  a  piece  of  real  stone;  the 
backing  Is  not. 

We  have  six  of  the  scarf  or  lace  pins  in  solid  gold 
to  choose  from,  and  a  choice  is  hard  with  them  be¬ 
fore  one.  Each  seems  more  desirable  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  he  who  chooses  by  lot  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  Here  are  the  numbers  and  prices: 

342.  Solid  gold  horseshoe  perfectly  finished,  $1.35. 

325.  Tl  ree  small  gold  links,  bunched;  ideal  pin 

for  gentlemen . 90c. 

232.  Solitaire  lk.  brilliant  sparkle,  doublet  ruby 
or  emerald,  or  rhinestone . $1.25. 

343.  Genuine  y.k.  moonstone  with  flue  play  of 

color . $1.25. 

331.  Three-leafed  clover,  doublet  ruby  and  sap¬ 
phire  and  white  stone . $1.25. 


3855. 


Shirt  Studs. 

3855.  A  solitaire  lk.  shirt  stud,  wire 
screw,  set  with  rhinestone,  costs  $1.25, 
and  may  be  had  in  doublet  ruby  or 
doublet  emerald  at  the  same  price. 

325  is  the  one  for  those  having  quiet 
tastes  to  select,  and  No.  881  la  the  pin 
for  them  to  present  to  those  liking  color. 

Earrings. 


There  are  three  kinds  to  choose  from,  and  he  would 
bo  a  wise  man  to  name  which  will  prove  the  most 
popular. 

349.  Real  onyx  pansy,  with  pearl  center  in  minute 
gold  star  drop . $3.25. 

345.  Ono  karat  drop,  rhinestone,  doublet  emerald 
or  ruby . $1.75. 


Diamond  Pins, 

No.  2121  is  a  genuine  diamond  scarf  or  lace  pip.  It 
is  equally  suited  to  men's  or  ladies’  wear.  It  is  made 
of  solid  gold  in  the  shape  of  a  knot,  set  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  diamond.  This  stone  is  not  an  imitation;  it  is 
genuine  Price  delivered . $4.50. 

No  618  is  a  flower  pin  set  with  a  well-cut  genuine 
diamond  The  pin  Is  solid  gold.  Price  delivered,  $3.25. 

No.  1674  is  a  ladies  solid  gold  engraved  ring  set 
with  a  real  amethyst  of  high  quality.  List  price,  $3 
to  $5.  Price  $2.25 

No  669  is  a  ladles'  solid  gold  ring  set  with  an 
American  ruby  and  two  real  pearls.  List  price,  $4. 
O  price,  $2. 

No.  18  Is  the  handsomest  ring  we  offer.  It  is  meant 
for  an  engagement  ring,  but  Is  suitable  for  any  lady 
of  taste.  Tne  ring  Is  solid  gold,  and  the  diamond  Is 
a  white,  perfectly  cut  genuine  stone.  It  is  not  an 
imitation  diamond,  but  guaranteed  real  and  genuine. 
Price  delivered  to  subscribers  only,  $9.10. 

No.  1672  is  a  solid  gold  ring  for  ladies’  wear,  set 
with  three  beautiful  whole  pearls.  Price,  $3. 

No.  1666  is  a  heavy  solid 
gold  ring,  men’s  or  ladies 
sizes.  It  Is  engraved  In  an 
elegant  design.  The  gold 
is  standard.  List  price,  $4. 
Our  price,  $2. 

No.  183  is  a  solid  gold  ring, 
set  with  a  genuine  solitaire 
diamond  or  garnet.  Sub¬ 
scribers  may  take  their  choice.  This  is  a  ladies 
ring  and  should  not  he  ordered  in  large  sizes.  Price 
delivered,  $2.50. 

The  Marquise  Ring 

Solid  Gold,  Set  with  11  jewels. 

Every  lady  and  girl  in  the  United  States  should 
own  a  marquise  ring.  The  marquise  ring  we 
offer  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  made.  It  Is 
formed  by  joining  a  pointed  marquise  head  set  with 
10  real  pearls,  with  a  beautifully  wrought  circle  of 
gold.  Inside  the  pearls  it  has  along  pointed  doub¬ 
let  ruby.  Every  part  of  the  ring,  excepting  tho 
stones,  is  solid  gold  The  marquise  ring  Is  popular 
and  will  remain  so,  because  t  shows  every  precious 
stone  with  which  it  Is  set  This  ring  s  very  rich  In 
appearance,  and  will  prove  a  most  acceptable  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  lady's  jewel  case.  Price,  including  free 
delivery  $2.70. 

The  prices  above  are  to  subscribers  only,  and  in¬ 
clude  free  safe  delivery. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


No.  1666.  $2. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continued. 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  has  adopted 
resolutions  taking  a  strong  stand  against  the  sale  of 
bogus  butter,  and  pledging  Itself  to  aid  In  every  pos¬ 
sible  manner  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating 
to  these  products. 

There  Is  a  grain  blockade  In  Buffalo.  The  cause  Is 
two-fo'd;  arrivals  ofgratuhave  been  extraordinarily 
heavy,  and  the  railroads  have  been  neglecting  their 
freight  business  In  handling  the  large  number  of 
extra  passenger  traits. 

The  German  Itnperateur  potatoes  In  last  week  were 
sold  at  $1.75  per  sack,  holding  112  pounds.  This  Is  an 
extreme  figure  considering  the  market  for  domestic 
potatoes,  and  will  probably  tend  to  hasten  shipments 
from  Europe  to  this  market. 

Again  Is  bogus  butter  awarded  highest  honors.  At 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  Swift  &  Co.  received  the 
highest  four  awards  for  the  “good  taste,  appearance 
and  color”  of  thetr  "Jersey  butterlne.”  How  much 
of  It  will  ever  be  eaten  as  butterlne? 

An  extensive  shipper  of  dressed  calves  In  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  health  Inspector,  who  was  said 
to  have  ordered  the  animals  destroyed,  were  arrested 
the  other  dav  as  prlnc  pal  and  accessory  In  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  diseased  animals  to  this  city. 

Cranberry  growers  are  not  getting  rich  this  year. 
Shipments  have  been  heavy,  but  as  there  Is  a  light 
demand  before  cold  weather;  prices  have  ruled  low. 
The  low  prices  have  curtailed  shipments  somewhat, 
but  reports  are  that  the  fruit  Is  not  keeping  well, 
and  the  outlook  Is  discouraging. 

Canadian  papers  are  telling  their  readers  that  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  European  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  place  of  sale  for  hay  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Is  a  very  uncertain  one,  and  that  hay 
growers  must  look  nearer  home  for  a  steady  de¬ 
mand.  which  means,  of  ciurse,  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  reported  that  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  have 
recently  been  discovered  among  herds  of  cattle  In 
Ulster,  Delaware  and  adjoining  counties  It  New 
York  State.  Inspectors  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
have  been  sent  to  Investigate,  and  some  cattle  have 
been  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  slaughtered. 
There  are  charges  of  a  serious  nature  against  some 
of  the  Inspectors,  and  lively  times  are  probable. 

The  Florida  Fruit  Exchange  Is  exporting  large 
quantities  of  oranges  via  this  city  to  Liverpool. 
About  10,000  boxes  have  already  gone  forward,  equal 
to  the  entire  shipments  from  here  last  season,  and 
3,100  boxes  go  on  the  steamer  to  day ,  Saturday.  They 
are  shipped  via  the  fast  steamers  and  so  far  have 
arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  have  netted  the 
shippers  from  $.’.30  to  $2  00  per  box.  If  results  con¬ 
tinue  equally  satisfactory,  shipments  will  probably 
be  very  heavy  during  the  winter. 

The  number  of  hogs  In  the  United  States  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1893,  was  4>  091,807,  as  against  52.398,019  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1892.  Iowa  reports  the  greatest  number,  6,181,- 
028.  Missouri  comes  next  with  4,026,392,  Illinois  third 
with  3,723,059,  Kansas  fourth  with  2,445,341.  Ohio 
follows  closely  on  Kansas  with  2,423,554.  Texas, 
Nebraska  and  Indiana  follow  in  the  order  named 
with  2,344.4  8,  2,198,909  and  2,017.376  respectively. 
Nevada  heads  the  procession  as  the  smallest  pro¬ 
ducer  with  11,363,  and  Khode  Island  Is  second  with 
13.617. 

One  of  the  American  Consuls  in  Germany  reports 
that  American  hay  Is  now  under  the  ban  In  that 
country.  First  liusslan  hav  was  excluded,  then  the 
German  chemists  made  analyses  of  American  hay 
and  these  were  published  with  warnings  against  the 
American  product.  These  analyses  appear  to  show 
that  there  Is  less  nutriment  In  American  bay  than  In 
the  hay  of  Germany,  which  is  used  as  an  argument 
to  Induce  all  agriculturists  to  keep  hands  off.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  raise  the  warning  that  the  use 
of  American  hay  Is  Introducing  new  insects  Into 
Germany. 

Here  Is  what  a  commercial  authority  has  to  say  of 
grapes;  “Grapes  from  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  are.  as  a 
rule,  packed  more  tightly  In  the  baskets  than  those 
from  Brocton  and  other  points,  and  consequently 
command  one  to  two  cents  more,  as  the  fruit  carries 
better  and  does  not  look  mussy  or  otherwise  unat¬ 
tractive  as  in  the  case  where  It  Is  so  slackly  packed 
that  there  Is  room  for  the  grapes  to  shake  around 
more  or  less  while  In  transit.  The  Penn  Yan  fruit 
seems  to  run  larger  in  size  than  any  other  stock  this 
year,  which  Is  something  In  Its  favor.” 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Swine  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  called  to  meet  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  October  13,  was  not  held  because  the 
Executive  Committee  deemed  It  unwise  to  do  so  with 
such  small  attendance.  This  was  because  swine  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  required  by  the  Exposition  authorities 
to  remove  their  stock  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
limit  of  this  exhibition,  so  that  many  breeders  were 
compelled  to  go  with  their  hogs  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  meeting,  while  the  remainder  were  on  that 
date  necessarily  engaged  In  shipping  their  stock. 

In  prices  of  hogs  in  the  United  States.  New  Jersey 
leads  with  an  average  value  of  $11.52  per  head.  The 
next  State  In  point  of  price  Is  Massachusetts  with 
$10.73  per  head.  The  average  price  In  Iowa  Is  $8  79, 
while  the  price  irftdlssourl  Is  but  $5  87,  a  difference 
of  almost  $3  per  head.  Prices  in  Pennsylvania  aver¬ 
age  $8  89,  and  In  Ohio  the  average  is  but  $7  42.  The 
average  price  In  Florida  is  $2  58  per  bead,  the  lowest 
reported.  Arkansas  is  second  with  $3  per  head. 
Seven  States  report  an  average  price  below  $4  per 
head,  while  six  States  report  above  $10  per  head. 
The  total  value  of  hogs  is  given  as  $295,426,492. 

Recent  shipments  of  Canadian  cattle  to  British 
markets  have  been  extremely  unprofitable,  some 
exporters  having  lost  $6  to  $7  per  head.  The  markets 
for  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  the  worst  of  the 
season.  Shipments  up  to  date  have  been  16,446  head 
of  cattle  behind  last  season,  the  figures  being  72,702 
head  this  year  and  93,148  head  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  On  account  of  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  Canadian  cattle  in  Great  Britain,  the  stocker 
trade  with  Scotland  has  been  completely  killed.  Up 
to  this  date  last  year  18,018  Stockers  had  gone  for¬ 
ward,  while  only  25  animals  have  been  shipped  this 
season.  The  ranch  cattle  this  year  have  turned 
out  well.  More  have  been  exported  than  during 
preceding  seasons,  while  they  generally  have  been  In 
good  condition. 


MARKETS. 


BHAN8  AND  PHASE. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice.  1891.  per  bush  ...2  75  @  — 


Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 2  00  to  — 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  40  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 1  90  @1  95 

Red  Kidney,  choice . ,.2  65  @2  70 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  10 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  70  @1  75 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  30  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  25  @1  30 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  50  @ 


BROOM  CORN. 


Green  hurl . . .  6  @  6 

Green  self  working .  8  @  — 

Common  hurl .  &M@  — 

Common  self  working  .  .  5  @  5 

Inelde  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  554®  — 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 27  @2754 

State  palls,  extra . . .  26*@i7 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  to— 

Western,  first . 25  @2654 

Western,  seconds . 23  @24 

Western,  thirds . 20  @22 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fresh,  extras.  .26 54  327 

First . 24  @25 

Seconds . 22  @23 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 22  @23 

Tubs,  thirds .  20  @21 

Western  Imitation  oream9ry,  firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 1754*1854 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 1754*1854 

Western  faotory.  firkins,  June  extras  .  . 1954  *  20 

Seconds  to  first . 18*  @1954 

Tubs,  June  extras . 19*@20 

Firsts . 18*  @1954 

Beconds . 16  to— 

Thirds  . 15  @16 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 1854*1954 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 18*@19% 

Seconds . 135431834 

Tnirds . 17  @.8 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  Sept . 11%@  — 

Full  cream,  1'ge,  col’d,  fancy,  August..  10%t@ll 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10:>4@  10% 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9-*  @  1054 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy,  Aug...  10%@  11 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 10 a@  1034 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  good .  9*@  1054 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12  @  — 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . 1194@  11% 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . 11 54®  119t 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small .  954*  10 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8  @  834 

Skims,  fine .  754®  7i)4 

Skims,  good .  5  @  7 

Skims,  poor .  2  @  4 

EGGS. 

Now-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  24  @  25 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered, extra.  22  54  ®  23 

Fresh  gathered ,  firsts .  22  @  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra .  2254®  — 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts . .  2l5t@  22 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @4  50 

Ice-house,  ch  dee,  per  doz .  1954®  20 

Ice-house,  poor  to  good .  18  @  19 

Limed,  choice .  19  @  20 


FRUITS -GREEN. 


A  pples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Greenings,  h.  p  ,  per  bbl .  2  00®  2  76 

Fall  or  York  or  11  d  Plp’ns,  pr  bbi .  2  25®  3  CO 

23-ounce,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bui .  2  *5@  3  ?6 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  2  2o@  3  CO 

O.-heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  qua.lt/...  1  253  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  753  1  60 

Baldwin  and  Hubbardston,  per  bol  ....  2  Olto  2  75 

Snow  per  bbl .  2  503  3  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  ool  4  25®  — 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  3  75®  4  00 

Cape  Cod,  llgnt  color,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  253  1  f.O 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  00@  1  25 

Grapes.  Up  River,  Concord,  per  10-bskt....  13  @16 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  case .  70  @  80 

Wn  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per  small  bskt...  14  @18 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Ntagara,  per  small  bskt .  8  @  12 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  ...  9  ®  10 

W  n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bsxt .  9  @10 

W’n  N  Y.,  Concord,  per  large  bskt .  14  @18 

Concord,  in  bbls  per  lb .  154®  154 

Concord,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1?4@  — 

Delaware,  In  trays,  per  lb .  2  * — 

Catawba,  In  trays,  per  lb .  154®  194 

Niagara,  In  travs,  per  lb .  1*@  1% 

Pears,  Bartlett,  Boston,  per  bushel  box...  1  50®  3  00 

Bartlett,  ice  house,  fancy,  per  bbl .  5  00@  6  00 

Bartlett,  Ice  house  f.  to  p.,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Bartlett,  Ice  house,  per  keg . 1  50®  2  75 

Seckel,  per  bbl .  4  90@  8  00 

Bose,  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  50®  6  50 

Bose,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Clalraeau,  per  bbl .  3  00@  4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 3  03to  4  00 

Sheldon,  lair  to  good,  per  bbl..  .  3  003  4  60 

Howell,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Anjou,  choice,  per  bbl . 8  G0@  3  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl  .  2  5’®  3  00 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Common  sorts,  per  bbl . 1  f.O®  2  50 

Quinces,  Apple  or  Orange,  No.  1,  per  bbl  ..  2  50®  3  00 
Seconds,  per  bbl .  1  00®  2  00 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 1154@12 

Choice . 1094*1154 

Prime .  9* to  994 

Common,  1893  .  8  @9 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  siloed .  5  @  554 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  to  5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . —  to— 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choloe... .  454®  594 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  4  @5 

Chopped .  154®  2 

Cores  and  skins .  2  to  254 

Cherries,  1893  .  9  @10 

Huckleberries . 14  @1454 

Blackberries . .  654  to  7 

Apricots,  California, ’93,  per  lb . 11  @1354 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  9  @1054 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow..  17  @18 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 16  @17 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled .  6  @  7 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy .  894@  9 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice .  8  @854 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . .  654@  7 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  @— 

Plums.  State,  per  lb . 10  @ — 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 18  @— 

San  dried,  per  lb .  16  @— 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 60 

Rye . 50 

Barley . 55 

Buckwheat . — 

Corn . 40 

Oats . 29 


@70 

@58 

@63 

@- 

@48>* 

@i9 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 


80 

@ 

86 

70 

@ 

75 

55 

@ 

65 

30 

to 

65 

65 

to 

65 

50 

to 

55 

45 

to 

50 

60 

® 

65 

50 

@ 

— 

33 

@ 

40 

35 

@ 

40 

ll%to 

m 

1  00 

@2 

26 

GAME. 


Venison,  saddles  fresh,  per  lb .  14®  15 

Frozen,  per  lb .  13@  1< 

Woodcock,  per  pair .  75@  90 

Partridges,  State,  per  pair .  75@  1  12 

Western,  per  pair .  25@  75 

Grouse,  fresh,  undrawn,  per  pair .  60®  75 

Fresh,  drawn,  per  pair .  25®  65 

Reedbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen .  15@  25 

Blackbirds,  fresh,  per  dozen .  15®  — 

Golden  olover,  per  dozen .  1  00  3  1  60 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  1  00®  1  50 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen .  1  OOto  1  25 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen .  35®  40 

Wild  ducks,  red  head,  per  pair .  2'@  1  25 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  35 

Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair .  40®  50 

HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

White  clover,  2-lb  boxes,  1  or  lb .  12  @  14 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  10  @  1254 

Extracted,  State,  per  lb.  .  6  @  7 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  594@  654 

Extracted  Soutnern.  psr  gallon .  60  to  70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893  .  21  @  23 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  lt>9f,  choice .  21  @  22 

Prime .  29  @  — 

Common  to  medium .  19  @  — 

Old  olds .  8  @  14 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  2i  @  — 

Crop  of  1893 .  22  @  23 

Common  to  prime .  19  @  21 

California,  old  olds .  7  ®  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  —  @  — 

Altmarks.  etc .  —  @  — 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  454 

Fair,  per  lb .  354®  4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  ib .  2*  i  3 

No.  2,  per  lb .  1*4@  2 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  la .  354®  354 

No.  2,  per  lb .  134®  2 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  .  2  75@  3  50 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  2  f()@  3  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 1  00@  1  25 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl. 2  00@2  26 

L.  1.,  In  bulk,  per  dpi  . 2  00*2  25 

Jersey,  choice,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Jersey,  common,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50-71  62 

N.  Y.  8tato,  per  180  lbs  . 1  25 .V  8’ 

Sweet,  Eastern  Shore,  per  bbl . 1  7-®l  87 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl.  ...2  50@2  75 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  I  60@2  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Dnoks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair  .  60  to  76 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  *  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  II54 

Western,  per  lb .  It  @  11 54 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb...  —  to  11 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair  . 1  00  to  60 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  palr.1  00  ®1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  35  to  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  654 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  1054 

Western,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  —  to  10 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  to  12 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

pr  lb .  15  @  16 

Small .  9  @  14 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked .  9  @  10 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large .  9  to  9* 

Western,  spring,  sea  ded  m’d  w’htH..  8  to  9 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small .  7  to  8 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  9  to  954 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  ib  . .  9  @  9* 

Prime,  scaded .  854to  9 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  to  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . .  6  @  654 

Spring  ducks,  L.  L,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  15  @  16 

Western,  per  lb .  6  to  10 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  to  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  E0  @3  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  75  @2  00 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  d..  prime,  per  lb  ....  12  @  13 

Spring  scalded,  prime,  per  Ib .  11  @  12 

Spring,  small  and  poor,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Old,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb  ....  11  @  12 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 3  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 1  25tol  1.0 

Cauliflower,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50*1  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  extra  fancy,  per  dozen...  40@  50 

State  and  Western,  per  dozen .  15®  30 

Eggplant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  0022  00 

Green  Corn,  per '00  .  40tol  E0 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Lima  beans,  flat,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Hackensack,  potato,  per  bag . 2  00@3  00 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Western  N.  Y..  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Orange  County,  red.  per  obi . 1  ooai  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl. . 1  60@1  75 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . . 2  50  3  25 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  75 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  5f@i  75 

Peppers,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  60 

Per  box .  30@  40 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  75@1  10 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 1  OOtol  25 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket .  6031  25 

Tomatoes.  South  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  — 

Mon.  County  Acme,  per  bushel  dox .  30®  60 

Mon.  County  Grant,  per  box .  25@  30 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl. . .  75®1  10 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,441  oans  of  milk, 
169  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  385  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1  57  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  3  cents  per  quart  net  to  the  producer. 


Ax  Ugly  Cough,  even  when  it  appears  deep- 
seated,  can  be  alleviated,  if  not  Immediately  re¬ 
moved  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  popular 
and  long-established  remedy  for  Bronchial  and 
Asthmatic  Affections,  and  for  50  years  an  approved 
helper  for  all  Lung  Complaints.— A  dp. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FKUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 

SI  or  ||  rnnAT  IOO  Park  Place,  N.Y. 

.  H.  C  L.  II.  I  ll U U  I  , rro4.M  CouJulo.  Imkub. 

Bmibihcii  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


X.  O.  PALMER.  G.  H.  RIVKNBURG  A.  W.  FROST 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  POTATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Dressed  Calves 

166  Keade  Street,  New  York, 

References  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


AM  ||  Ml  I II A  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES, 
WANIllllU  D.  G.  Trenoh  Co.,  Chloago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  this  paver. 


n  I  I II  A  Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets, Tents,  Ammunition, 
I V  I  I II  \  Tools.  J8G£r  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 
UUIlw  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OUR 


Periodical  Club. 


Wo  furnish  to  subscribers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  these  doslrablo  periodicals  at  reduced  rates. 


Fireside  Friends. 

Publisher'  x 

Our  Price 
with 

Price. 

R  N.-Y. 

Atlantic  Monthly .  . 

....$4.00 

$4.35 

Arthur  s  Home  Magazine . 

....  1.00 

1.90 

Country  Magazine . 

....  4.00 

4 .  (»5 

Chautauquan  . 

....  2.00 

2 . 95 

Cosmopolitan . 

. .  1  50 

2.40 

Cottage  Hearth  . . 

_  1.50 

1 .90 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly 

....  8.00 

8.00 

Forum,  The  . .  . 

Godey’s  . 

....  5  00 

5.25 

....  3.00 

8.25 

Harper's  Magazine . . 

....  4.00 

4.25 

Llpplncott’s  Magazine . 

....  3.00 

3.25 

North  American  Review . 

....  5  00 

5.25 

Overland  Monthly . 

....  8.00 

8.50 

Peterson  b  Magazine . 

....  1  00 

1.90 

Review  of  Reviews  . 

....  2.50 

8.40 

Scribner's  Magazine  . 

....  8.00 

3.65 

Worthington’s  Magazine  . 

....  2.50 

3.25 

Woman’s  Province. 

Domestic  Monthly . . . 

_  1.50 

2.16 

Demorest’s  Family  Magazine... 

....  2.00 

2.65 

Good  Housekeeping . 

Harper’B  Bazar . 

....  2.00 

2.75 

4.40 

Household  . 

....  1.00 

1.85 

Ladles’  Homo  Journal . 

...  1.00 

1.90 

Newspapers. 


Atlanta  Constitution . 

1.00 

1.90 

Boston  Globe— Weekly . 

Boston  Journal  “  . 

1.00 

1.76 

1.00 

1.95 

Chicago  Herald  “  . 

1.60 

2.40 

Chicago  News  “  . 

1 .00 

1.85 

Chicago  Times  “  . 

1.00 

1 .90 

Chicago  Journal  “  ....  . 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean  -  Weekly . 

1.00 

1.90 

1 .00 

1.85 

Detroit  Free  Press  “  . 

1.00 

1  .80 

New  York  World— Weekly . 

1.00 

1.90 

Now  York  Herald  ”  . 

1 .00 

1  .90 

New  Vork  Post  “  . 

1.00 

1 .90 

New  York  Tribune  “  . 

1. 00 

1 .85 

Now  York  Times  “  . 

.75 

1.75 

New  York  Sun  “  . 

1 .00 

1.90 

New  York  Witness  “  . 

1 .00 

1.95 

Harper’s  Weekly . 

4.00 

4.40 

Frank  Leslie's  Illus'd  Newspaper.. 

4.00 

4.40 

Philadelphia  Press .  . 

1.00 

1.90 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

1.00 

1.90 

Toledo  Blade .  1.00  1.95 

Fun  and  Politics  Mlx.d. 

Life .  5.00  5.40 

Puck .  6.00  6.40 

Texas  Siftings .  4.00  4.00 

Judge .  5.00  5.50 


Agriculture. 


American  Agriculturist .  1.50  2.15 

Breeders’  Gazette .  2.00  2.66 

Country  Gentleman .  2.50  2.65 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside .  1.00  1.95 

Farm  and  FI  resld  e . 50  1.50 

Farm  J  ournal . 50  1.86 

Florida  Agriculturist .  2.00  2.65 

Hoard’s  Dairy  man .  1.00  1.95 

Home  and’ Farm . 50  1 . 45 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer .  1.50  2.15 

New  England  Farmer .  2.00  2.65 

New  England  Homestead .  2  00  2.65 

Ohio  Farmer .  1.00  1.96 

Pacific  Rural  Press  .  2.40  3.00 

Prairie  Farmer .  1.00  1  80 

Practical  Farmer . 1.00  1.86 

Rural  Californian .  1.60  2.15 

Southern  Cultivator,.,, .  1.00  1.95 


Horticulture. 


Canadian  Horticulturist.......... ...  1.00  1.90 

Garden  (London) .  6. GO  6.20 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  (Loudon) .  4.30  4.65 

Garden  and  Forest .  4.(0  4.25 

Gardening  Illustrated  (London) . 2.15  2.70 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower . 50  1.40 

Meehan’s  Monthly .  2.00  2.40 

Vick’s  Magazine . 50  1.85 

% 

Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets. 

Farm  Poultry . 50  1.45 

Poultry  Monthly .  1.25  1.90 

Poultry  World .  1.25  1.90 

Poultry  Yard  -Weekly .  1.50  2.15 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture .  1.00  1.90 

Youths'  Paper  Paradise. 

Harper’s  Young  People .  2.00  2.65 

Pansy .  1.00  1.90 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00  8.65 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  only) .  1.75  2.40 

Religious  Papers. 

The  Outlook .  3.00  3.65 

Independent .  3.00  3.65 

Evangelist  (new) .  3.00  3.25 

Evangelist  (renewal) . 3.10  4.00 

Sunday  School  Times .  1.60  2.25 

The  Watchman  (new) .  2.50  3.10 

The  Watchman  (renewal) .  2.50  3.35 

Science,  Mechanics  and  Sport. 

American  Machinist .  3.00  3.86 

Outing .  8.00  8.40 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  .  6.00  5.65 

Popular  Science  News .  1.00  1.90 

Scientific  American .  3.00  3  65 

Supplement .  ..5.00  6.25 

Both .  7.00  7.00 

Forest  and  Stream  (new  only) . 4. CO  4.50 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (new) .  5.00  5.25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (renewal) .  5.00  6.65 

Something  of  Art  and  Music. 

Art  Amateur .  4.00  4.50 

Art  Interchange  (with  Plates) .  4.00  4.75 

The  Etude .  1.50  2.15 

Architecture. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Edition 

Scientific  American .  2.50  8.15 

Carpentry  and  Building . 1.00  1.85 


For  price  of  any  separate  from  The  Rural  New- 
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A  JERSEYMAN’S  JOTTINGS. 

“  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  !  ”  We 
have  a  common  habit  of  saying  that,  but 
few  of  us  really  know  that  it  is  so.  Now 
and  then,  however,  it  comes  home  to  us 
when  some  sad  drama  is  enacted  right  in 
our  own  neighborhood,  instead  of  away 
off  somewhere  ePe.  Two  cases  right  in 
our  own  town  serve  to  illustrate  this. 
One  night  the  wife  of  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  went  down  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
to  call  the  cows  home.  It  was  a  chilly, 
raw  evening  "just  at  twilight,  just  such 
an  evening  as  makes  the  home  fire  seem 
about  the  most  desired  spot  on  earth. 
While  waiting  for  the  cows,  this  woman 
heard  some  one  in  the  bushes  crying  and 
praying  in  the  most  pitiful  way.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  poor,  old,  demented 
woman,  gray-haired  and  feeble.  She  had 
evidently  wandered  into  the  swamp  and 
was  too  feeble  and  sick  to  find  her  way 
out  alone.  The  good  people  who  found 
her  carried  her  home  and  cared  for  her 
as  best  they  could,  making  her  warm  and 
dry  and  comfortable.  The  poor,  demented 
thing  mumbled  over  and  over  to  herself 
in  German,  but  none  of  the  Germans  in 
the  neighborhood  could  understand  her, 
and  nobody  could  tell  what  to  do  with  her. 
Fortunately  they  found  a  Paterson  paper 
containing  an  account  of  a  poor  old 
woman  who  had  wandered  away  from 
that  place.  Their  wanderer  proved  to 
be  the  one,  and  her  friends  came  and 
took  her  home.  Think  of  that  poor, 
helpless  thing  wandering  about  for  nearly 
three  days  and  bringing  up  at  last  in  that 
cold,  wet  swamp  !  She  would  doubtless 
have  died  there  had  not  those  kind- 
hearted  folks  found  and  cared  for  her. 
This  is  one  case  where,  as  I  said,  the 
awful  drama  of  human  want  and  misery 
comes  right  home  to  us. 

Tns  other  case  also  happened  in  our 
neighborhood.  Two  years  ygo  one  of 
my  neighbors  had  a  little  boy  living  with 
him.  He  was  a  bright  little  fellow  with 
a  sad  and  bitter  history.  II is  poor 
mother  died  in  the  South.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  she  did  love  that  little  fellow — 
the  only  reason  she  had  for  wanting  to 
live  was  that  she  might  see  this  little 
chap  grow  up  into  a  good  and  true  man. 
She  died,  however,  and  the  boy's  father 
was  not  a  very  good  man.  lie  left  the 
little  boy  to  his  fate,  and  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances  brought  him  into  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  where  he  lived  happily  for  a 
time.  By  and  by  his  father  sobered  up 
and  came  to  New  Tork  for  work.  Then 
he  wanted  his  children  again,  and  the 
little  boy  went  to  the  city  to  live  with 
him.  That  was  two  years  ago,  and  we 
had  lost  all  track  of  him. 

One  night,  after  dark,  there  came  a 
tap  at  the  window,  and  there  was  a  poor, 
pale  little  face  looking  in —  that  little 
boy  had  come  back.  He  is  not  yet  nine 
years  old,  but  he  had  come  alone  through 
the  cold  and  dark  way  out  from  New 
York  to  our  place.  When  he  got  inside 
the  warm,  home-like  room,  he  began  to 
cry  : 

“  You  know  I’s  got  a  stepmother,”  he 
said  ;  “  she  doesn’t  love  me  ;  she  heated 
me  and  I  runned  away.  This  was  the 
only  place  where  I  knew  they’d  be  good 
to  me  because  you  said  if  I  ever  got  into 
trouble  I  could  come  and  tell  you  about 
it!” 

Thebe  was  another  hopeless  drama  of 
real  life.  I  tell  you  it  was  sad  enough  to 
hear  that  motherless  little  boy  just  crav¬ 
ing  and  praying  for  somebody  to  love 
him  and  sympathize  with  him.  There 
are  lots  of  hard,  coarse  natures  who  can 
get  along  without  being  loved  and  made 
much  of,  but  this  little  fellow  was  made 
of  finer  fiber  and  he  could  not  live  with¬ 
out  at  least  the  thought  that  somebody 
loved  him.  Had  I  been  in  that  step¬ 
mother’s  place  I  would  have  felt  too 
small  to  live,  realizing  that  a  little,  trust¬ 
ing  nature  like  that  could  only  hate  and 
fear  me.  If  a  person  does  not  feel  like 
a  villain  in  destroying  the  confidence  of  a 
little  child,  that  person  is  simply  in¬ 
capable  of  recognizing  evil. 


They  gave  that  little  chap  a  good  vaca¬ 
tion  for  the  two  days  he  was  with  us  and 
then  his  stepmother  came  and  took  him 
away.  We  tried  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  that  we  were  his  friends  and  that 
no  matter  what  might  happen  to  him  at 
home  we  wanted  to  keep  hold  of  him. 
Of  course  his  parents  have  the  legal  right 
to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  him,  but 
his  home  is  not  a  happy  one.  Think  of 
being  forced  to  live  among  those  who 
have  no  sympathy  for  you  and  can  only 
try  to  crush  you  down  into  what  they 
please  to  call  obedience. 

While  we  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  management  of  that  home,  we 
like  to  feel  that  the  little  chap  has  one 
bright  spot  to  think  of  and  a  feeling  that 
after  all  there  are  friends  in  the  world 
who  want  to  see  him  turn  out  a  good  and 
useful  man.  That  feeling  is  about  all  he 
has  to  hang  to  now  and  I  do  hope  he  will 
not  lose  faith,  but  hang  on  and  look 
ahead  to  happier  times  when  he  grows 
older. 

What  an  object  lesson  that  is  to  par¬ 
ents  !  Suppose  your  little  boy  should 
run  away  to  others  to  try  to  find  the  love 
and  sympathy  he  craved  !  It  seems  to 
me  that  to  most  people  who  had  much 
respect  for  themselves,  that  would  mean 
a  mighty  big  life  failure.  If  parents 
can’t  make  their  children  feel  that  they 
arc  about  the  best  men  and  women  that 
ever  did  live,  something  is  wrong,  I  tell 
you,  and  there  is  a  case  where  both  life 
and  marriage  have  been  failures.  The 
child  crop  is  the  best  crop  ever  raised  on 
the  farm  and  neglect  of  it  means  death 
to  the  nation.  jerseyman. 


COUNIY  HISTORIES  NOT  ALL  BAD. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
subscriber  condemns  the  publishers  of 
county  histories.  What  he  says  is  true, 
except  that  the  books,  instead  of  being 
valueless,  are  very  valuable.  I  have  in 
my  possession,  six  of  those  county  his¬ 
tories,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  local 
history,  must  say  that  they  are  all  veiy 
handsome  and  valuable  books,  gotten  up 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  printer’s  art. 
The  recognized  local  historians  have  been 
employed  in  every  case  to  write  up  the 
history.  I  think  that  the  publishers  give 
the  subscribers  full  value  every  time.  It 
is  true  that  the  publications  are  profitable 
to  those  who  publish  them,  and  largely 
so  from  the  pictures  of  men  and  build¬ 
ings  which  are  liberally  inserted,  and 
paid  for  at  high  figures.  But  who  can 
say  that  the  men  and  buildings  are  not 
representative  ?  and  will  not  these  pict¬ 
ures  in  future  generations  be  most  im¬ 
portant  history  ?  It  seems  so  to  the 
writer,  but  the  county  histories  owned 
by  him  are  filled  with  pictures  of  his¬ 
torical  buildings,  and  of  men  of  note, 
which  were  inserted  at  the  expense  of 
the  publisheis.  The  books  are  all  well 
and  honestly  made.  One  man  objected 
in  my  hearing  because  the  picture  of  his 
neighbor’s  buildings  showed  the  rear 
and  not  the  front  view.  In  one  case,  I 
was  told  that  I  could  have  a  $15  history 
for  $5,  but  when  I  went  after  it,  I  was 
told  that  some  members  of  the  family 
valued  it,  and  that  I  could  not  take  the 
book,  although  I  had  bought  it.  It  is 
true  that  farmers  largely  have  thought 
these  books  a  swindle,  but  it  is  the  writer’s 
candid  opinion,  that  they  are  entirely 
mistaken.  hr.  geo.  g.  groff. 


LET  US  WEAR  UNIFORMS. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Gold  Bug  Farmer, 
whose  remarks  were  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  September  30.  I  do  not  think, 
as  a  rule,  farmers  arc  any  more  coarsely 
dressed  than  their  occupation  requires. 
People  should  remember  what  they  are 
to  do  when  they  choose  their  clothes.  If 
I  had  my  way,  I  would  have  a  separate 
dress,  suited  to  the  work,  for  each  class 
or  occupation  ;  for  farmers  one  style,  for 
mechanics  and  laborers  another,  and  for 
professional  men  still  another.  This 
should  extend  to  the  women  as  well,  and 
would  certainly  save  a  great  deal  of 


effort,  and  all  would  be  known  immedi¬ 
ately  for  what  they  were. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  boys  or  girls 
leave  the  farm  because  their  occupation 
will  not  admit  of  much  display  in  dress. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  why  they 
are  crowding  into  the  cities  is  that  they 
are  given  no  chance  to  take  any  real  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  at  home.  So  many 
parents  seem  to  forget  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  of  12  and  upwards  are  individuals, 
each  governed  by  different  tastes,  ideas, 
etc. ,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  allow, 
within  reasonable  limits,  this  individu¬ 
ality  freedom  for  development.  How 
long,  do  you  suppose,  a  bright  boy  will 
take  an  interest  at  home  if,  every  time 
he  comes  to  his  father  with  a  new  plan 
or  experiment  which  he  wishes  to  try, 
he  is  told  to  “go  ’long  ;  what  do  you 
know  about  it,  anyway  ?  ”  Or,  what 
girl  is  there  who  would  exchange  her 
position  at  home  for  that  of  a  poorly  paid 
country  teacher  or  office  girl  in  the  city, 
if  she  had  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
dairy  or  the  poultry  yard,  or  the  products 
of  a  piece  of  land,  the  care  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  which  was  solely  under  her  direc 
tion,  while  her  parents  cooperated  in 
trying  to  make  her  work  a  success  ? 

If  fathers  and  mothers  would  give  each 
of  their  children  some  responsibility,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  bear  the  loss  or  to  have 
the  profit  of  their  ventures,  as  the  case 
might  be,  giving  kindly  advice  without 
showing  the  iron  hand  of  authority;  in 
short,  making  friends  of  their  children, 
not  servants,  martyrs  or  slaves,  fewer 
farmers  would  grumble  over  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  hired  help  while  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  seeking  employment  in 
the  city.  lucy  taylor. 


A  LANSINGBURG  MIRACLE. 

A  RAILWAY  MAN  TALKS. 

Literally  half  Dead  ;  his  Case  Pronounced 
Hopeless  by  Prominent  Physicians.  A 
Story  of  Surpassing  Interest  Verified 
under  Oath 

[From  Troy,  (N.  Y.)  Times.] 

I  am  the  most  conservative  reporter  on 
the  staff.  I  despise  the  chimerical,  I 
court  the  real.  1  burrow  in  facts.  I  am 
from  Lansingburg.  We  don’t  o'ten  get  a 
good  thing  from  here,  but  here  is  one. 
F.  C.  Kimball  last  night  gave  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“I  am  a  p’ain,  straightforward  man. 
Originally  from  Lansingburg,  where  now 
reside  my  mother,  brother  and  sister. 
Several  years  ago  I  moved  to  Rochester. 
There  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  as  yard  and  freight  superin¬ 
tendent.  After  a  strain  to  my  back, 
caused  by  heavy  lifting,  three  years  ago, 
I  developed  so-called  rheumatism.  It 
was  an  increasing  thing  for  two  years — 
at  times  worse,  again  better.  I  worked 
intermittently.  If  I  would  shut  my  eyes 
I  would  fall  down.  My  feet  and  legs 
soon  lost  feeling — were  numb.  This  ex¬ 
tended  to  my  stomach  and  at  times  to 
my  hands.  Doctors  Lee  and  Spencer  of 
Rochester  finally  pronounced  my  case 
progressive  locomotor  ataxia,  said  it  was 
incurable  and  that  they  could  only  ease 
my  sufferings  ;  and  so  I  lay.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  been  sick  nearly  two  years. 
Before  this  and  for  several  months  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed.  Fins  stuck  into  my 
limbs  the  full  length  gave  me  no  feeling 
whatever;  my  legs  seemed  wooden.  To 
pound  them  gave  off  a  noise  like  wood. 
So  I  say,  as  I  lay  there  I  was  absolutely 
one-half  dead — dead  from  the  waist  down. 
There  was  one  word  written  in  large 
characters  all  over  that  sick  room — 
C-L-A-Y.  Life  departed  from  my  limbs  ; 
that  word  best  expressed  what  was  ieft. 
You,  of  course,  have  read  of  John  Mar¬ 
shall.  The  reporter  in  describing  him 
described  me  exactly.  I  sent  for  the 
remedy  which  cured  him — for  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills,  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  tried  them.  I  took  them  irregularly 
for  two  months.  They  didn’t  seem  to 
help.  All  of  a  sudden  one  morning  one 
of  my  legs  began  to  prickle — seemed  as 
though  rubbed  with  nettles.  Then,  per¬ 
haps,  you  think  I  did  not  investigate 
that  medicine.  I  began  to  mend  fast ; 
got  some  circulation,  got  control  of  my 
bowels,  and  after  a  few  weeks  got  out 
of  bed  and  tried  to  stand.  At  last  I 
fetched  it  Could  walk — now  can  run. 
And  Pink  Pills  cured  me.  The  doctors 
said  I  couldn’t  be  cured,  but  I  am.  What 
I  am  now  telling  you  is  merely  a  reitera¬ 
tion  of  what  I  long  ago  wrote  to  the  Dr. 
Williams’  Medicine  Company  at  Schenec¬ 
tady,  and  my  affidavit  to  the  same  is  now 


in  their  hands.  Here  also  is  a  letter 
which  my  mother  wrote  to  them  and  to 
which  she  has  made  affidavit,  as  you  see.” 

186  Second  Avenue,  I 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  ( 

Dear  Sirs  :  My  son  Fred  has  just  writ¬ 
ten  you  a  letter  concerning  himself  to 
which  I  desire  to  add  a  few  words  in  en¬ 
tire  corroboration  of  all  he  has  said.  He 
has  told  you  of  his  agony  and  his  cure. 
The  remembrance  of  the  whole  thing 
makes  me  shudder  as  I  think  of  it.  It  is 
all  too  wonderful  for  me.  I  was  resigned 
to  his  fate.  Now,  as  I  look  at  him  walk¬ 
ing  about  and  feeling  well,  with  his  old 
health  and  ambition  returned,  it  does 
seem  that  he  lias  been  born  again,  and 
rescued  from  death  for  a  fact.  Could  I, 
therefore,  say  too  much  to  you  of  thanks 
in  the  fullness  of  my  gratitude  ?  Can  I 
well  cease  blessing  you  ?  Yet  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  my  feelings  make  my  words  of 
thanksgiving  to  you  seem  but  empty  in¬ 
deed  ;  for  the  lost  is  found,  and  he  that 
was  dead  is  alive  again. 

Yours,  Harriet  J.  Kimball. 

Sworn  an  1  subscribed  before  me  this 
fifth  day  of  April,  1893  M.  L  Fancher, 
Notary  Public. 

Mrs.  Kimball  said:  “While  I  believe 
in  answers  to  prayer,  and  prayed  ear¬ 
nestly  for  his  recovery,  for  I  am  a  Chris¬ 
tian  woman,  and  believe  my  prayers 
were  answered,  I  do  think  Pink  Pills 
were  the  means  the  Lord  used  to  effect 
my  son’s  cure.  I  want  you  to  meet  my 
daughter,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Morrison,  with 
whom  we  are  living  here,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Fairlee,  pastor  of  Westminster 
Church,  who  lives  with  us,  and  hear 
what  they  have  to  say.”  So  Mrs.  Kim¬ 
ball  brought  them  in,  and  while  the 
story  as  told  was  most  complete,  and 
could  be  added  to  by  nothing  they  might 
say,  yet  the  reporter  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  sister  and  their  pastor,  corrobora¬ 
tive  words  of  all  that  has  been  said. 
The  reporter  also  ran  across  the  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  G.  II.  Morrison,  cashier  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Troy,  and  6poke  to  him 
of  Mr.  Kimball.  He  is  a  busy  man,  and 
though  he  could  only  be  detained  for  a 
moment,  he  said:  “I  know  nothing  of 
the  case  technically.  He  says  he  was 
cured  by  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills,  and  I 
think  that  is  about  the  size  of  it.” 

Mr.  William  H.  Flandreau,  the  drug¬ 
gist  at  814  River  Street,  Troy,  said  :  “It 
is  the  most  wonderful  cure  from  loco¬ 
motor  ataxia — a  so-called  incurable  dis 
ease.  Mr  Kimball  tells  me  he  owes  his 
recovery  to  Pink  Pills  entirely,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  him.” 

Pink  Pills  restore  pale  people  and  sal¬ 
low  complexions  to  the  glow  of  health, 
and  are  a  specific  for  all  the  troubles 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  while  in  the 
case  of  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactmred  by  the 
Dr.  W'lliams’  Medicine  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Brock ville,  Ont.,  and 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form  by 
the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  public  are 
cautioned  against  numerous  imitations 
sold  in  this  shape),  at  50  cents  a  box,  or 
six  boxes  for  $2  50,  and  may  be  had  of 
all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams’  Medicine  Company  from  either 
address. — Adv. 


A  Handy  Repairing  Outfit. 

This  comprises  three  iron  lasts  and 
standard  for  half-soling  and  heeling 
boots  ;  four  packages  assorted  wire 
clinch  nails ;  pegging  awl  and  handle ; 
sewing  awls;  shoe  hammer  ;  shoe  knife; 
bottle  of  leather 
cement ;  bottle  of 
rubber  cement  ; 
half-dozen  pairs 
heel  plates  ;  as¬ 
sorted  waxed 
ends,  needles  and 
bristles  ;  ball  of 
wax.  The  iron 
last  itself  is  one 
of  the  handiest 
of  tools  One 
may  do  his  own 
half-soling,  rub¬ 
ber,  boot,  shoe 
and  harness  repairing.  No  pegs  needed — 
simply  wire  clinch  nails.  It  is  securely 
packed  in  a  neat  box  ;  weighs  20  pounds. 
Freight  or  express  not  prepaid.  Price, 
$2.  With  a  year’s  subscription  $2.75  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$3.50.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of 
six  new  names. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  commends 
laws  against  butterine,  oleomargarine, 
etc.,  in  this  country,  and  puts  in  a  plea 
for  similar  protection  for  English  dairy¬ 
men. 

The  Better  Half  of  the  Herd  — Farm 
and  Dairy  asserts  that  the  dairyman  may 
use  the  Babcock  test  as  much  as  he  likes 
and  select  his  cows  and  feed  with  the 
utmost  care,  but  all  attempts  to  per¬ 
manently  improve  the  herd  will  fail  un¬ 
less  it  is  headed  by  the  right  kind  of  a 
bull.  An  inferior  bull  will  undo  the 
work  of  generations  of  improvement  in 
the  dairy  herd. 

A  Standard  Jersey  Cow. — The  Jersey 
Bulletin,  in  reply  to  a  question,  s&ysthat 
a  cow  that  fias  made  14  pounds  or  more 
of  good  butter  in  seven  consecutive  days 
is  considered  a  standard  cow.  It  is  per¬ 
formance  that  makes  the  standard  cow, 
not  breeding  altogether,  and  there  are 
few  standard  cows,  except  of  the  Jersey 
breed.  Breeders  of  some  of  the  other 
breeds  may  possibly  take  exceptions  to 
the  last  part  of  this  statement. 

Trading  Wheat  for  Egos. — Wheat  is 
cheap,  says  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  and  soon 
eggs  in  all  likelihood  will  bring  a  good 
price.  Why  not  make  an  effort  to  sell 
that  wheat  at  a  good  price  by  feeding  it 
to  the  hens  ?  Wheat  is  a  grand  food  to 
promote  egg  laying  in  hens  and  also  for 
young  chicks.  There  are  more  ways 
than  one  to  get  a  better  price  than  is 
going  for  wheat,  Boil  it  and  turn  it  into 
butter,  nice  young  pork,  or  eggs  Any¬ 
thing  rather  than  pay  tribute  to  the 
wheat  gamblers. 

Watery  Milk  Caused  by  Dry 
Weather. — An  English  farmer  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  selling  milk  alleged  to  be 
adulterated  with  10  per  cent  of  added 
water.  The  defendant  said  that  he 
owned  65  cows,  and  samples  had  been 
taken  of  their  milk  scores  of  times  with¬ 
out  complaint.  He  attributed  the  poor 
quality  of  the  samples  relied  upon  by  the 
prosecution  entirely  to  the  recent  heat. 
The  magistrate,  in  dismissing  the  sum¬ 
mons,  said  that  the  season  had  been  one 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  and  the 
samples  had  been  taken  at  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year,  when  any  one  could  see 
that  the  ground  was  absolutely  burned 
up. 

Thoroughbred  Breeders. — The  Texas 
Farm  and  Ranch  expresses  some  solid 
sense  when  it  says  that  the  public  taste 
is  every  year  growing  more  exacting  in 
its  demand  for  good  meats.  This  is  good 
for  the  intelligent  breeder  and  feeder, 
but  for  the  chump  who  still  continues 
to  believe  that  a  sheep  is  a  sheen,  a 
hog  is  a  hog  and  a  beef  is  a  beef,  and 
that  anything  is  good  enough,  it  means 
unprofitable  labor  and  a  life  worn  out 
before  it  learned  any  sense.  The  present 
depression  in  the  sheep  industry  will  be 
the  making  of  many  shrewd  men,  who 
will,  with  one  eye,  watch  the  floekmaster 
sell  out  for  a  song,  and  those  who  do  not 
sell,  permit  their  flocks  to  run  down,  and 
with  the  other  eye  will  carefully  estimate 
the  money  they  can  make  by  buying 
cheap  sheep  and  breeding  them  up  ready 
for  “  the  good  time  coming.” 

What  Blood  With  Merino  Sheep  ? — 
What  breed  of  mutton  sheep  would  best 
go  with  the  Merino  ewe  to  make  a  good 
mutton  carcass  ?  After  handling  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lambs  this  season  bred  from  com¬ 
mon,  grade  and  Merino  ewes,  I  prefer  the 
Cotswold.  This  cross  makes  a  good- 
sized,  easy-keeping  lamb,  that  in  fair 
feed  is  ready  for  market  at  any  age.  The 
ewe  lambs  make,  when  mature,  good 
mothers,  with  a  tendency  to  drop  twin 
lambs.  The  good  weight  of  fleece  of 
long  staple  is  another  point  in  their  favor 
in  these  times  of  low  wool.  The  wether 
lambs,  if  fed  for  the  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary  market,  have  the  growing,  as  well 
as  the  easy-keeping  qualities,  and  the 
long,  white  wool  makes  them  “good 
sellers.”  Next  to  the  Cotswold,  I  prefer 


the  Hampshire- Down  ;  next  the  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  last  of  all  the  Horned-Dorset. 
Understand  this  is  to  build  a  mutton 
breed  from  common  or  Merino  ewes.  I 
think  the  following  weights  of  individual 
lambs  dropped  in  April  a  fair  sample  of 
the  qualities  of  the  different  breeds  at 
six  months  of  age  :  Cotswold,  125  pounds; 
nampshires,  105  pounds  ;  Shropshire,  93 
pounds  ;  Dorset,  80  pounds. 

Watkins,  N.  Y.  chas.  chapman. 

Ensilage  and  Condensed  Milk. — A 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  me  why  it 
is  that  the  condensing  factories  will  not 
accept  the  milk  of  an  ensilage-fed  dairy, 
if  it  is  as  good  and  pure  as  any  milk. 
The  reply  is  that  not  all  of  them  do  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  it.  The  great  Oatman 
condensery  near  Elgin,  Ill.,  makes  no 
objection.  The  Lansing  (Mich.)  concern 
accepts  the  ensilage  milk  of  300  cows 
from  Governor  Turner’s  farm,  and  some 
of  the  Eastern  condenseries  are  doing 
the  same.  The  reason  why  others  refuse 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  prejudice, 
brought  about  by  the  incessant  chatter 
that  was  made  at  the  start  about  en¬ 
silage,  and  its  injurious  effect  upon  the 
milk,  and  the  health  of  the  cows  as  well. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  our  scien¬ 
tific  men  and  agricultural  teachers — with 
few  exceptions — joined  at  the  start  in 
the  warning,  though  the  last  of  them 
are  now  unstinted  in  its  praise — after 
the  farmers  had  demonstrated  over  and 
over  the  absurdity  of  their  science.  One 
of  the  finest  arguments  yet  made  public 
in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  ensilage 
as  a  cheap  food  for  cows,  comes  from  the 
Vermont  Station,  and  the  thanks  o’  the 
silo  men  are  due  to  Professor  Cooke  for 
his  painstaking  trials.  Incidentally, 
another  thing  creeps  out  very  conspic¬ 
uously  at  the  Chicago  tests  in  regard  to 
butter  flavor,  and  either  proves  some¬ 
thing  or  nothing.  The  breed  of  cows  at 
the  test  that  scored  the  average  h'ghest 
flavor  for  butter,  was  the  breed  that  is 
not  recognized  as  given  to  producing 
high-flavored  butter,  and  it  was  these 
cows  that  ate  the  most  ensilage,  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  marking  for  flavor. 
Of  course  the  silo  men  all  recognize 
that  there  is  good  and  poor  ensilage, 
and  that  a  pit  of  corn  put  up  in  violation 
of  all  rules,  and  as  a  result  comes  out 
decaying  and  full  of  rotten  mould,  is  not 
a  gcod  food  and  should  not  be  fed ;  but 
a  silo  full  of  corn,  put  up  in  the  maturing 
stage,  in  an  air-tight  silo,  is  good  food 
for  a  cow.  I  am  in  favor  of  always  feed¬ 
ing  the  ensilage,  as  I  do  all  other  foods, 
after  the  cows  have  been  milked. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOULD. 


GRAIN  OR  PORK. 

SHALL  WE  SELL  CORN  IN  THE  SACK  OR  ON 
THE  PIGS  BACK  ? 

A  Ten  to  One  Ratio. 

If  a  man  has  clover  for  his  stock  hogs 
in  the  summer,  and  cattle  for  them  to 
follow  in  winter,  and  can  get  five  cents 
for  his  hogs  when  he  is  feeding  50-cent 
corn  he  would  better  feed  his  corn  ;  but 
if  he  cannot  get  five  cents  per  pound  for 
pork  made  from  50-cent  corn,  or  four 
cents  for  that  from  40-cent  corn,  he  wou.d 
better  sell  his  corn.  Taking  one  year 
with  another  for  the  last  five  years  it  has 
paid  just  as  well  to  sell  the  corn,  and 
thus  run  no  risk  of  disease.  j.  f.  c. 

Watson,  Ind. 

Most  Money  in  Gilt  Edged  Pork. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  I  have 
obtained  more  for  my  corn  when  sold  in 
the  shape  of  “  gilt  edged  ”  pork  than  to 
be  sold  from  the  basket.  I  live  three 
miles  from  town  on  a  100-acre  farm,  and 
consider  my  time  and  trouble  of  feeding 
amply  repaid  in  the  increased  amount  of 
manure  made  by  the  hogs.  I  think  that 
the  more  a  farmer  concentrates  his  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  better  the  results  for  his  pocket. 
I  think  that  if  a  farmer  throws  his  corn 
to  the  hogs  and  compels  them  to  feed  in 
a  mass  of  mud  and  filth  (as  too  many  do), 
he  would  do  better  to  sell  the  corn  and 
give  away  the  hogs — he  will  make  more 
out  of  the  deal.  I  have  no  exact  data  by 


which  I  can  establish  the  difference  in 
value  of  the  bushel  of  corn  as  grain  or  in 
the  form  of  pork.  I  feed  on  a  clean  floor, 
and  the  chickens  are  not  allowed  to  share 
the  food  with  the  hogs.  My  experience 
would  be  of  more  value  if  I  had  scales 
whereby  to  test  the  gain  of  my  stock  ; 
unfortunately  I  do  not  have  them,  but 
have  to  depend  upon  general  results 
which,  in  the  main,  are  very  satisfactory. 

Jonesville,  Mich.  r.  a.  b. 


NOTES  ON  COW  CARE. 

We  calculate  to  keep  from  24  to  28  cows 
in  milk  all  the  time,  and  plan  for  two 
men  to  do  the  milking.  The  time  varies 
with  the  season,  but  in  general  will  be 
about  one  hour.  It  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  milk  certain  cows  in  three  minutes, 
but  to  continue  to  do  this  till  15  cows  are 
milked,  and  to  milk  them  properly,  seems 
to  me  doubtful.  I  do  not  want  a  man  to 
milk  so  rapidly,  but  am  satisfied  if  he 
will  milk  out  thoroughly  10  to  14  cows  in 
an  hour. 

To  tell  how  many  cows  one  man  can 
attend  as  our  barn  is  arranged,  can  best 
be  done  with  a  short  statement  as  to  our 
method  of  feeding.  We  feed  twice  a  day  ; 
cut  hay  and  grain  in  the  morning  and 
ensilage  and  grain  at  night.  The  hay  is 
cut  in  two-inch  lengths,  the  grain  thrown 
on  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  with 
water,  12  hours  before  feeding.  A  cart 
loaded  with  this  feed  is  drawn  between 
the  two  rows  of  cows  and  the  feed 
shoveled  into  the  mangers.  The  feeding 
can  be  done  in  15  minutes.  As  soon  as 
this  is  finished,  milking  commences.  The 
work  of  cleaning  stables,  filling  water 
tank  and  drawing  out  the  manure,  takes 
the  time  of  one  man  till  about  11  o’clock. 
At  3  p.  m.  the  work  of  preparing  feed  for 
night  and  morning  begins.  This  is  done 
so  that  we  begin  milking  at  5,  thus 
enabling  us  to  have  the  milk  separated 
and  supper  eaten  by  7.  This  makes  a 
day  of  from  5  A.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  One  man 
does  all  the  work  except  milking  and 
cutting  hay.  Of  course,  curryiDg  the 
cows  takes  a  little  extra  time. 

Supt.  Hay  slope  Farm.  e.  tarbell. 


Don’t  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don't  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  re'lable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World's  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  H  ,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
Scores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1 893.  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  rotsdam,  N  X.—Adv. 


Shropshires  for  Sale. 

Twenty-two  one  and  two-year-old  Rams;  lfi  year¬ 
ling  Ewes,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Lambs  of  either  sex. 
JAS.  M.  COLKGROVK,  Box  1148,  Corry,  Pa. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  800  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear '.)  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  E.  Brkcic,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


HENS  PAY 

to  d#G  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information 
F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvllle.  Ill. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  397  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


your  horse  with  a  BURLINGTON  “STAY-ON,” 

Aak  dealer  or  writo  liurJiugton  Hlaukut Co. Burlington,  YYls, 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dovitit  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

nr  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breod*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  tho  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alonh  and  unkquai.ko  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  tlnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Broed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Uoslyn,  L.  I.,  -N.  Y. 


BUTTER  STOCK  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

FARMERS,  Is  It  profitable  to  keep  Grade  Cows, 
when  you  can  buy  for  $81,  crated,  and  registered 
In  A.  .1.  «  .  C.,  St.  Lambert  Heiler  4  alves  of 
tlie  best  butter  blood,  in  and-ln  bred  t.o  stoke 
Fogis  II*.,  the  slro  of  oary  Anne  of  St.  I,., 
8(>7  pounds  of  Rutter  in  one  year. 

Young  Hulls,  sold  from  our  herd,  have  sired 
30-pound  cows,  such  as  pride  of  Inglcstde  54545, 
and  Gypsy’s  Pride  2nd,  29886.  recently  tested  for 
Miller  &  Sibley  30  pounds  ounces  and  37 
pounds  13  ounces  of  Hotter  ill  seven  days. 
Write  for  tabulated  pedigree's. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y 


A  BARGAIN  HERE.-J?Ki..,,S!iS8,J5K 

and  prize  winners.  Bull  three  years  old,  sure  and 
gentle;  a  grandson  of  Maggie  Sheldon;  21  pounds  of 
butter  In  seven  days.  Two  lino  cows,  fresh  In  milk. 
Sold  separately  or  together 

GEO.  A.  GODEY,  Box  255.  Ellenvllle,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Thousands  in  Kuc- 
LjEtfHTt  cessfiil  Operation. 

aSjiBly  simi’I.i:.  n'nnccv.  and 

M  HKI.F-  UKG  ULA  TING. 

On  a  ran  teed  to  hatch  a 
Ur  p  larger  percentage  of 
fl  _  fertile  oggH, at  less  cost, 
IV7  than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  tic.  for  Illus.  Catalog. 

.  Circulars  Froo. 

PRO.  II.  ST  A  111..  Pat.  A  Solo  Mfr.tjniiiicy.III. 


Got  circulars  and 
valuable  testimoni¬ 
als  of  the  best, 
GREEN  BONE 
CUTTER  on  the 
market.  It’s  cheap,  durable,  practical  and  war¬ 
ranted.  WEBSTER  &  HAN’NUM,  Cazencvla,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  green  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  ami 
grintle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
refunded. 

Ulus,  catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


FARMERS 


Improve  your  poultry  50 
per  cent  by  using  White 
Plymouth  Rock  Roosters;  three  C'ckore  s  for  $2  or 
one  cockerel  and  two  puliets  for  $2  KING’S  FARM 
POULTRY  YARDS.  Otlsville.  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

It.  /.  SHANNON,  Box  752,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Percheron  Mares  for  Sale. 

Several  fine  Registered  Mares  and  Mare  Colts, 
weanlings  to  three  years;  also  grades  all  ages 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  wants.  .1 .  M.  HAM,  Lyn- 
feld  Farm,  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  NOW  READY. 

Thoroughbred  Cheshire  Swine,  Jersey  Bull  Calf, 
Langshan  Fowls  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Our  stock  Is 
A  No.  1.  Write  to 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Cornors,  N.  Y. 


Recorded  Berkshires. 

Why  pay  high  expressago  ?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  blood  near  home.  The 
“  Willswood  Herd  ”  will  have  about  100  pigs 
to  select  from.  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Build’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIME. 

Largest  and  Unest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  801  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  80  days. 
Write  at  once  for  clrculais.  This  herd  will  be  at  tho 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure. 
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“  |  dote  upon  oaks."  said  the  languishing  maid, 

••  So  noble,  so  stately,  though  lew. 

Tell  me,  now,  Mr.  Jones,  what's  your  favorite  tree?” 

And  he  tenderly  answered  her,  “Yew.” 

—Drake'll  Magazine. 

She  :  “  I  may  sue  for  breach  of  prom¬ 
ise.  1  can  establish  a  moive.”  Hr  : 
“  Yes — for  the  breach,  but  not  the  prom¬ 
ise.” — Life. 

Dakota  Man:  “When  we  first  came 
here  our  nearest  neighbor  was  12  miles 
away.”  Cousin  Maria  (from  the  East)  : 
“  Goodness  gracious  !  Who’d  ye  borrer 
frum  ?  ”— Detroit  Free  Press. 

She  :  “You  see,  ail  this  talk  about 
hoop  skirts  coming  back  again  has  died 
out.”  He  :  “  Yes.  The  women  have 
compromised  by  putting  the  hcops  in 
their  sleeves.” — New  York  Herald. 

The  newspapers  are  forever  speaking 
of  the  “blushing  bride.”  Well,  when 
you  reflect  upon  the  kind  of  husband 
not  a  few  of  the  brides  marry,  you  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  they  blush. — Roseleaf. 

Mrs.  Wickwirk  :  “The  idea!  Here  is 
a  story  in  a  paper  about  a  woman  suing 
for  $10,000  for  the  loss  of  only  a  thumb.” 
Mr.  Wickwire :  “  Perhaps  it  was  the 
thumb  she  kept  her  husband  under.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “To  what 
was  the  fate  of  Sapphira  due  ?  ”  Son  of 
Eminent  Lawyer:  “To  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  law  which  forbids  a 
woman  to  testify  in  behalf  of  her  hus¬ 
band.” — Kate  Field's  Washington. 

Traveler  (Ticket  Office,  Boston):  “I 
want  to  go  to  New  York.  What  is  the 
fare?’  Ticket  Seller:  “Beg  your  par¬ 
don  ;  you  mean  you  are  obliged  to  go  to 
New  York  ;  nobody  wants  to  go  there. 
The  fare  is  $5.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Visitor  to  World’s  Fair:  “The  Fair 
is  really  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.” 
Young  Chicagoan  (reflectively):  “What 
are  the  other  seven  ?  Ob,  yes— the  Audi¬ 
torium,  the  Masonic  Temple,  Armour’s 
Slaughter  House,  the  Water  Works,  the 
town  of  Pullman— why,  I  don’t  see  how 
you  make  out  seven.” — Life. 

Father:  “See  here!  Why  don’t  you 
put  things  where  you  find  ’em  ?  The  saw 
is  gone,  the  nails  are  nowhere,  and  I  can’t 
find  the  hammer.  Your  mother  says  you 
had  them  all  to-day.”  Son  :  “  I  left  them 
right  where  I  found  them.”  Father  : 
“You  did,  eh?  Where  did  you  find 
them?  Just  tell  me  that.”  Son:  “Out 
in  the  back  yard,  where  you  had  them 
fixing  a  box  last  week.” — Good  News. 
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piled  one  upon  another.  The  turkeys  seem  to  do 
better  if  not  fed  while  sitting.  Those  occupying  nests 
near  together  are  looked  after  daily  to  see  that  they 
return  to  their  own  nests.  Mr.  Tucker  at  first  experi¬ 
enced  some  trouble  in  having  turkeys  come  off  with 
the  few  first  hatched,  those  late  in  hatching  being 
left  to  their  fate.  This  was  partly  overcome  by  set¬ 
ting  eggs  of  the  same  age.  By  feeding  hens  with 
dough  when  the  eggs  are  due  to  hatch,  they  are  also 
contented  to  stay  on  the  nest  longer. 

When  the  turkeys  are  a  couple  of  days  old,  and 
seem  quite  strong,  they  are  placed  in  a  basket,  and 
with  the  hen  removed  to  a  remote  part  of  the  farm. 

Triangular  pens,  made  of  three  boards,  12 
feet  long  and  one  foot  high,  are  placed  in 
the  fields,  where  it  is  intended  the  flocks 
shall  stay  until  nearly  grown. 


ber  of  nests  are  made  for  the  hens  by  placing  barrels 
by  the  walls  and  fences  near  the  house  and  barns,  or 
by  laying  wide  boards  against  the  walls.  In  them  is 
placed  leaves  or  cut  straw.  The  turkeys  readily  take 
possession  of  these,  although  some  persist  in  seeking 
out  nests  of  their  own.  This  is  usually  allowed  unless 
a  swampy  location,  or  one  too  far  away  is  chosen, 
when  the  nest  is  broken  up  and  the  hen  induced  to 
choose  another. 

Sometimes  several  lay  in  the  same  nest.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  a  nest  in  which  a  turkey  has  commenced  to 
lay,  is,  after  she  has  deposited  her  egg,  shut  up  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  to  keep  out  intruders.  If 


RHODE  ISLAND  TURKEYS 


THE  GROWING  OF  A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER.  NEW  VIGOR 
IN  WILD  BLOOD. 

Some  Helpful  Experiment  Work. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  some  work  done  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  in  breeding  half 
wild  turkeys.  Older  readers  will  also  remember  that 
last  fall  we  gave  a  few  facts  about  turkey-raising  on 
one  of  the  islands  near  Providence,  R.  I.  It  was  from 
this  island  that  the  turkeys  for  the  White  House 
Thanksgiving  dinner  were  sent.  The  matter  is  brought 
to  mind  bv  an  excellent  bulletin  by  Samuel  Cushman 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Station,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed,  this  week,  to  give  a  synopsis  of  what  _ 

he  says  abcut  this  peculiar  Rhode  Island 
industry.  We  must  say  that  in  these  prac¬ 
tical  efforts  to  improve  the  turkey  stock  of 
his  State,  Mr.  Cushman  has  entered  upon 
a  legitimate  and  helpful  line  of  experi¬ 
ment  work,  though  it  may  be  in  one  sense 
out  of  the  usual  work  at  the  stations. 

Briefly  restated,  the  facts  are  that  the 
turkey  growing  industry  of  Rhode  Island  jrfSH 

The  chief 


They  are 

not  located  near  together  lest  the  different 
flocks  attract  each  other’s  attention.  But 
four  or  five  of  the  pens  are  put  in  a  20-acre 
field.  The  little  turkeys  or  poults  are  put 
in  one  of  these  pens  with  some  dough,  and 
the  hen  is  gently  placed  beside  them.  In 
releasing  the  hen,  Mr.  Tucker  takes  pains 
to  step  quickly  back  toward  the  wind, 

ithat,  if  frightened,  she  may  go  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  cries  of  her  young  may 
be  heard  and  bring  her  to  them  The  pens 
are  removed  to  fresh  ground  frequently. 
Care  is  taken  that  the  pens  are  placed  on 
ground  free  from  hollows  that  hold  water, 
for  some  turkeys  when  hoveriDg  their 
brood  in  such  places  will  remain  in  them 
while  they  fill  with  rain  and  the  brood  is 
drowned.  After  five  or  six  days,  when  the 
young  are  strong  enough  to  follow  the  hen 

- without  being  worn  out,  and  have  become 

so  familiar  with  the  attendant  that  they 
will  come  when  called,  they  are  let  out  of 
the  pens  and  allowed  free  range. 

In  feeding  and  looking  after  this  number 
of  turkeys,  the  attendant,  usually  one  of 
Mr.  T.’s  daughters,  has  to  walk  about  three 
miles  to  go  the  rounds.  Until  four  weeks 
old  their  food  consists  of  corn  meal  mixed 

■  with  sour  milk,  and  they  are  given  sour 
milk  to  drink,  no  water  being  given  them. 
When  four  weeks  old,  cracked  corn  is 
mixed  with  the  meal,  and  the  quantity  is 
gradually  increased  until  at  eight  or  ten 
weeks  old  their  feed  consists  of  cracked  corn 
BgjSpH  moistened  with  sour  milk.  To  June  1  they 
are  fed  three  times,  to  July  15  twice  a  day. 
After  this  Mr.  T.  used  to  give  them  no  feed 
until  they  commenced  to  come  to  the  house 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  a  little 
who’e  corn  was  given  them  daily,  but  of 
late  years  he  has  thought  they  did  not  get 
enough  without  it,  and  has  continued  the 
whole  season.  In  November  they  are  given 
all  the  corn  they  will  eat.  They  like  north¬ 
ern  white  flint  corn  the  best,  fatten  most 
’•  rapidly  on  it,  and  the  quality  of  the  flesh  is 

also  finer  when  it  is  given.  If  fed  new  corn 
exclusively,  they  have  bowel  trouble.  Mr.  T.  usually 
gives  old  and  new  corn  mixed  for  fattening. 

When  the  young  turkeys  get  to  be  the  size  of  quails, 
two  hens  and  their  flocks  usually  join  forces  and  roam 
together  until  fall.  In  the  fall  the  sexes  separate, 
the  gobblers  going  together  in  one  flock  and  the  hens 
in  another.  About  Thanksgiving  the  litters  hatched 
in  the  latter  half  of  May,  weigh,  gobblers  18  to  20 
pounds,  and  hens  10  to  11  pounds  each.  Mr.  T.  does 
not  care  to  raise  seco  id  litters.  When  he  has  them, 
it  is  because  the  hens  have  sto’en  their  nests.  He  has 
cousiderable  loss  amoag  late  turkeys,  and  if  such 
birds  are  kept  over  winter  they  get  sick  more  readily, 


has  been  gradually  falling  off. 
reason  assigned  is  that  the  young  birds  die 
from  a  seeming  lack  of  vigor.  The  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  people  considered  that  this 
loss  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
blood  had  become  weakened  by  too  close 
inbreeding — just  as  families  of  cows  or 
sheep  have  failed  in  vigor  from  the  same 
cause.  To  remedy  this,  it  was  proposed  to 
use  gobblers  of  different  and  stronger 
blood,  but  these  were  hard  to  get,  because 
families  of  turkeys  had  not  been  separated 
with  the  care  bestowed  on  other  birds  or 
animals.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  it 
was  necessary  to  procure  a  wild  gobbler 
and  breed  him  to  domestic  hens.  This  was 
done — a  gobbler  being  raised  from  wild 
turkey  eggs  found  in  the  woods.  After  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  patient  waiting, 
this  gobbler  mated  with  the  tame  hens,  and 
some  of  the  eggs  were  hatched  as  well  as 
eggs  from  other  gobblers  with  more  or  less 
wild  blood  in  their  veins.  Now,  the  Station 
proposes  to  sell  these  part  wild  birds  for 
breeding  purposes,  charging  only  a  nomi¬ 
nal  price. 

An  Island  of  Turkeys. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  usual  methods 
of  caring  for  turkeys,  Mr.  Cushman  gives 
an  account  of  Mr.  Gsorge  Tucker’s  place 
on  Prudence  Island.  This  is  this  place  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year.  There 
are  no  foxes,  skunks  or  weasels  on  the 
island  : 

In  1888  Mr.  Tucker  raised  225  turkeys 
from  2’2  hens  ;  in  1889,  30G  from  28  bens ;  in 


A  Turkey  Seed  and  Some  Breeding  Stock.  Fig.  239 


RnooE  Island  Thanksgiving  Dinners  on  Foot.  Fig.  240, 
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and  as  disease  spreads  very  quickly  among  turkeys, 
he  looks  upon  them  as  disease  breeders. 

Mr.  Tucker  prefers  birds  with  short  legs,  as  they 
have  the  plumpest  bodies.  His  turkeys  are  a  mixture. 
Many  are  of  a  light  gray  color  similar  to  Narragan- 
setts.  There  are  also  buff,  brown  and  dark  ones.  He 
prefers  the  brown  and  gray  to  the  black  as  they  look 
better  when  dressed.  He  finds  medium  weights  sell 
best  except  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  or  New  Year. 


with  domestic  flocks,  sometimes  after  killing  the  do¬ 
mestic  gobbler,  are  on  record.  Such  matings  have 
always  been  satisfactory.  For  practical  purposes  a 
quarter  wild  cross  is  better  than  one  with  more  wild 
blood.  Half-wild  crosses  are  said  to  do  well  if  they 
can  have  a  wide  range,  but  they  are  not  suited  to 
woody  countries  or  easily  kept  in  small  places.  Half¬ 
wild  birds  often  disappear  in  the  spring  and  do  not 
return  until  fall,  when  they  bring  back  a  brood  of 
nearly  full-grown  birds.  The  wild  blood  seems  to 
give  the  birds  an  astonishing  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  the  older  the  bird  grows  the  more  it 
shows  the  wild  blood.  The  flesh  of  these  crosses  is 
superior  io  that  of  the  domestic  turkey;  having  the 


cracks  between  the  boards  on  all  sides,  and  roosts 
placed  in  the  center,  had  been  used,  we  think  the  re¬ 
sults  might  have  been  satisfactory.  Probably  this 
house  was  so  small  that  on  mild,  still  nights  the  tur¬ 
keys  were  too  warm,  while  in  windy  weather  the 
drafts  from  one  direction  were  more  objectionable 
than  exposure  on  all  sides  would  have  been.  It  will 
be  used  in  the  future  for  catching  and  temporarily 
confining  turkeys,  and  for  setting  turkeys.” 


A  PRACTICAL  MAN  AND  HIS  COWS. 

SELECTING  COWS  WITHOUT  A  BABCOCK 

Do  You  “Know”  About  Your  Business? 

In  every  line  of  business  there  is  some  sort  of  book¬ 
keeping,  because  it  is  the  only  way  to  measure  the 
profit  or  loss  on  the  business  done.  So  universal  is 
this  practice  that  a  man  in  trade  who  kept  no  books 
would  not.  be  given  a  dollar's  credit  anywhere.  A 
farmer  runs  his  farm  ;  it  is  his  factory  for  the  products 
he  sells.  How  about  bis  profit  or  loss  ?  His  books 
should  tell  the  story,  but  do  they  ?  Has  he  any  books  ? 
Does  he  know  what  any  one  product  costs  him  ?  Does 
he  know  even  which  is  his  best  cow  ?  Ask  him,  and 
he  says,  “  That  big  black  and  white  cow  is  the  best  ?  ” 
Why  ?  “  Oh  :  she  gives  20  quarts  a  day,  and  no  other 
gives  over  16  quarts.”  Question  him  farther  and  you 
learn  that  the  big  cow  goes  dry  four  months,  but  he 
has  two  or  three  “  part  Alderney  ”  that  never  go  dry, 
yet  don’t  give  over  14  quarts  a  day.  As  to  which  cow 
gives  the  most  or  the  richest  milk  in  the  year,  he 
doesn’t  know.  He  never  bothered  to  test  his  milk  ; 
rather  guessed  his  cows  were  as  good  a  lot  as  most 
folks  had,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  friends,  why  not  know 
something  ?  Take  the  cows  !  Some  of  them  are  pay¬ 
ing  a  profit,  some  come  out  even,  and  others  are  surely 
eating  their  heads  off,  or  destroying  the  profits  some 
other  cow  is  making,  yet  all  consume  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  Which  is  which  ?  A  “  guess”  won’t  do 


A  Wild  Gobbler.  Fig.  241, 


“I  Selected,  the  Cows  Did  the  Rest.” 

“Mr.  C,  how  did  you  manage  to  win  that  $100 
prize  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  win  it.  I  only  selected  the  cows  whose 
record  won  the  prize.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  copy 
from  my  books  the  quantity  of  milk  each  cow  gave  ; 
that  was  simple  for  I  record  the  weight  to  an 
ounce  of  every  milking  of  every  cow  every 
day  of  the  year.  It  is  the  same  for  feed,  care, 
etc.  Then  the  price  for  which  the  milk  was 
sold  completes  the  statement.” 

“  Doesn’t  this  take  too  much  time?” 

“  That  is  for  every  one  to  decide  for  him¬ 
self.  I  know  it  pays  me.  Here  I  ha?e  a  spring 


Half  Wild, 


Pure  Wild. 


once  a  year  foot  up  everything  ;  I  don’t  need 
to  guess  at  a  point,  and  so  I  decide  which 
cows  I  can  ‘  spare  ’  to  my  advantage.  I  should 
say  that  I  have  a  graduated  tube  of  glass  in 
which  I  set  some  of  each  cow’s  milk  from  four 
to  six  times  in  a  year  to  learn  the  per  cent  of 
cream  in  her  milk.” 

“Would  it  not  do  as  well  to  weigh  only 
one  day’s  milk  say  once  a  month,  or  once  in 
two  weeks  ?  ” 

“  I  can  answer  yes  to  that,  because  I  have 
taken  my  year’s  record  of  a  number  of  cows,  and 
added  the  weight  of  the  milk  given  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month  and  multiplied  it  by  24,  and 
the  result  did  not  vary  in  any  case  over  40  pounds,  in 
some  cases  not  10  pounds  ;  so  that  method  would  seem 
to  be  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.” 

The  Feed  and  the  Model  Cow. 

“  What  do  you  feed  ?” 

“  Plenty  of  good  pasture  or  good  clover  hay,  and 
always  some  dry  feed.  I  always  milk  in  the  stable, 
and  put  the  grain  feed  in  the  mangers  so  that  every 
cow  will  and  does  go  direct  to  h6r  siall.  Of  course  I 
give  very  little  on  flush  grass,  but  I  increase  gradually 
as  the  pasture  fails,  unless  I  have  green  corn  fodder, 


Domestic.  Half  Wild. 

Turkey  Gobblers  at  the  R.  I.  Experiment  Station.  Fig.  242 
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which  is  better  and  cheaper.  Then  in  winter,  either 
roots,  squashes  (not  pumpkins),  or  ensilage  will  give 
equal  results  with  much  less  grain,  and  better  health 
in  the  herd.  I  a’ so  keep  a  good-sized  lump  of  rock 
salt  in  each  manger,  and  prefer  this  method  of  salt¬ 
ing,  as  each  cow  wil1  quietly  help  herself  to  all  she 
needs,  and  the^  e  is  no  waste  :  it  beats  ground  salt  out 
of  sight.” 

“  vVhat  record  should  a  cow  make  to  be  rated  a  good 
cow  ?  ’ 

“  Well,  I  look  at  it  this  way.  Suppose  you  have  two 
cows ;  each  cow  will  give,  let  us  say,  7,500  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year,  and  your  poorest  cow  should  do  this 
One  gives  this  quantity  in  eight  months  and  goes  dry 
for  four  months,  the  other  gives  less  per 
day,  but  never  goes  dry,  and  her  best 
month  will  not  exceed  her  poorest  by 
over  30  per  cent.  The  last  ccw  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  the  best  cow,  and  her 
milk  is  likely  to  be  the  richer.” 

“  What  points  do  you  believe  indicate  a 
good  cow  ?” 

“  That  is  hard  to  put  in  words.  I  like 
a  medium-sized  cow  of  quiet  disposition. 

Good-sized,  well-spread  teats,  and  an  easy 
milker,  one  that  milks  out  and  done  with 
it,  not  requiring  much  of  any  stripping. 

A  good-shaped  udder,  well  filled  out  for¬ 
ward,  that  milks  out  to  nothing,  that  is, 
one  that  is  not  fleshy.  Broad  hips,  deep 
bodied,  large,  mild  eye,  soft  hide.  While 
lam  not  ‘cracked’  on  the  escutcheon, 
you  will  notice  that  all  of  my  cows  show 
it  well  winged  out ;  I  think  that  it  shows 
that  a  cow  will  hold  out  well,  any  way. 

I  seldom  have  a  cow  go  dry  over  two 
weeks.” 

“  When  do  you  aim  to  have  your  cows 
fresh?” 

“About  two-thirds  of  them  from  August 
20  to  Christmas.” 

“  Why?” 

“  For  several  reasons  :  First,  a  cow 
will  produce  at  least  20  per  cent  more  milk 
from  the  same  feed,  for  her  flush  comes 
in  winter;  then  in  spring  when  she 
would  incline  to  drop  off,  the  grass  keeps  up  the  flow. 
Then,  milk  is  worth  more  in  winter,  and  if  I  want  to 
raise  the  calf,  I  can  do  better  with  a  winter  calf  every 
time.  Again,  I  have  more  time  to  spare  from  farm 
work.  Yes,  the  winter  cow  is  much  the  best.” 

“  Do  you  warm  the  drinking  water  in  winter  ?” 

“  It  certainly  pays  to  do  so.  The  water  must  be 
warmed  either  by  the  cow  or  the  owner  ;  the  cow 
uses  corn  meal,  etc.,  while  the  owner  can  do  it  with  a 
few  chips  of  next  to  no  value.  The  same  is  true  about 
shelter ;  something  must  keep  the  cows  comfortable 
if  they  are  to  do  ary  money  making,  and  that  means 
feed,  or  a  warm  stable ;  the  latter  does  it  for  years, 
but  the  feed  to  do  it,  must  come  daily.”  f.  m.  o. 


TALKS  ABOUT  PRUNING. 

KNIFING  THE  SURPLUS  WOOD. 

1.  Would  you  prune  the  different  fruits  In  fall  or  spring,  and  why  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  fruits  that  are  preferably  pruned  In  the  fall  ? 

3.  Would  It  be  better  to  prune  peach  trees  la  the  fall  than  not  to  do 
It  at  all  ? 

Protect  Winter  Bark  ;  an  Old  Grape. 

1.  If  the  branches  are  quite  small  and  few,  it  makes 
little  difference  when  the  tree  is  pruned.  As  a  rule, 
the  bark  of  fruit  trees  should  remain  intact  through 
the  winter,  as  a  cut  in  the  bark  in  removing  the  branch 
in  the  fall  causes  evaporation  through  the  cold,  drying 
winds  of  winter.  The  edges  of  the  bark  where  the 
limb  is  removed  do  not  heal  over  as  quickly  in  the 
spring  when  growth  commences.  2.  No.  3.  Yes,  un¬ 
less  the  limbs  are  quite  large.  We  have  an  Isabella 
grape  vine  planted  against  the  house  some  53  years 
ago.  It  has  borne  nearly  every  year,  and  the  grapes 
now  are  nearly  as  good  as  any  variety  we  have.  It 
requires  close  pruning,  as  it  will  overbear  if  neglected. 

Long  Island.  isaac  hicks. 

Some  Reasons  for  Fall  Pruning. 

1.  In  our  locality,  I  would  prefer  to  prune  most  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruit  trees,  the  peach  excepted,  in  the  fall 
or  as  soon  as  they  shed  their  leaves  and  become  dor¬ 
mant,  because  I  have  then  more  leisure,  am  not  hur¬ 
ried  by  spring  work,  and,  from  recent  acquaintance 
with  the  fruiting  peculiarities  of  varieties,  and  even 
individual  trees,  I  am  better  able  to  give  my  work  in¬ 
telligent  direction.  I  think,  also,  that  there  will  be 
no  loss  of  vitality  when  large  branches  are  cut  off.  2. 
In  my  opinion,  the  apple,  pear  and  grape  are  prefer¬ 
ably  pruned  in  the  fall.  3.  The  health,  vigor,  and, 
consequently,  the  profit  of  the  peach  depend  so  greatly 
on  its  being  pruned,  that  I  should  say  prune  in  the 
fall  rather  than  not  at  all.  Indeed,  I  think  much  time 
can  be  saved  by  removing  in  the  fall  all  superfluous 
branches  and  water  sprouts.  In  the  spring,  when  the 


buds  have  swollen,  cut  out  the  dead  wood,  which  is 
then  easily  located.  G.  h.  Murray. 

Delaware. 

Prefers  Fall  for  Apples. 

1.  T  find  October  and  November  the  best  months  to 
prune  apple  trees,  for  these  reasons  :  The  leaves  are 
on  and  one  can  see  very  quickly  which  branches  need 
removing.  I  would  let  the  brush  remain  under  the 
trees,  as  this  prevents  the  leaves  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  These  leaves  are  one  of  Nature’s 
best  fertilizers,  and  I  think  we  should  try  to  save 
them.  If  I  had  large  branches  to  remove,  I  should 
prefer  to  remove  them  in  the  spring,  as  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  start  to  heal.  Cherry  and  pear  trees  do  not 


requ;re  so  much  pruning  as  the  apple,  and,  if  we  start 
right  and  put  them  in  good  shape  at  the  time  they 
are  planted,  there  need  be  only  a  few  small  branches 
removed  each  year,  to  keep  them  in  good,  uniform 
shape.  I  have  to  do  all  of  my  own  pruning,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  get  good  men  that  will  do  the  work 
right.  Therefore  I  prune  whenever  I  have  the  time 
to  spare.  By  pruning  in  the  fall,  the  sprouts  or 
suckers  will  not  start  so  freely.  2.  If  any  fruits  are 
preferably  pruned  in  the  fall,  they  are  the  apple  and 
the  grape.  I  think  the  latter,  especially,  should  be 
pruned  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  months,  preferably 
in  November  or  December.  If  the  work  could  not  be 
done  in  the  fall,  I  would  do  it  in  the  spring.  Some 


neglect  to  prune  their  grapes  in  the  fall,  and  in  the 
spring  they  are  afraid  they  will  bleed  to  death.  (They 
will  not.)  It  is  better  done  late  than  not  at  all.  3 
Yes.  While  the  peach  tree  cannot  endure  the  cold 
that  other  fruits  do,  it  perhaps  would  be  better  to 
prune  in  spring  in  this  locality.  But  if  not  done  in 
the  spring,  I  would  do  it  in  the  fall.  e.  h. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Winters  Hurt  Fall  Prunings. 

I  have  not  in  the  past  found  it  satisfactory  or  advis 
able  to  prune  fruit  trees  or  plants  in  the  fall.  Our 
winters  in  New  England  are  very  changeable,  with 
occasional  hard  freezes;  pruning  is  always  a  weaken¬ 
ing  process  and  I  find  that  in  many  instances  where 


pruning  has  been  done  in  the  fall,  in  the  spring  the 
wood  has  died  back  or  been  somewhat  injured  several 
inches  below  the  wound  ;  hence,  all  the  pruning  in 
our  orchards  and  with  our  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  is  done  after  the  middle  of  February  and  before 
growth  starts  in  the  spring.  As  to  whether  it  would 
be  preferable  to  prune  peach  trees  in  the  fall,  rather 
than  not  do  it  at  all,  I  should  say,  most  assuredly  yes  ; 
but  can  see  no  reason  why  any  one  owning  trees 
should  not  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  spring. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 

A  Connecticut  Man’s  Practice. 

1.  I  prune  at  the  most  convenient  time  between  fall 
and  spring,  but  prefer  not  to  prune  when 
the  wood  is  frozen.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  berries,  on  account  of  their 
being  more  liable  to  splinter.  Tender 
varieties  liable  to  winterkill  we  usually 
leave  until  spring  to  save  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time.  2.  I  prefer  to 
prune  grapes  in  fall  or  early  winter. 
3.  YeS.  G.  S.  BUTLER. 

Connecticut. 

A  COUPLE  OF  BACK  SAVERS, 

O  TO  THE  GRINDS  T  ONE  F  O  It  R  E  S  T  ! 

The  potato  sorter  shown  at  Fig.  243,  is 
from  a  photograph  of  the  one  in  use  by 
Mr.  Hicks.  It  is  so  simple  that  any  one 
who  can  use  a  hammer  and  saw  should 
be  able  to  make  it.  The  frame  is  made 
of  2  x  4  stuff,  bolted  together.  The  sorter 
itself  is  made  slightly  rounding,  with 
narrow  boards  at  the  sides  to  prevent 
the  potatoes  rolling  off,  The  foundation 
is  of  narrow  wooden  strips  fastened  with 
the  edges  upward,  perhaps  a  couple  of 
inches  apart.  The  size  of  the  potatoes 
which  it  is  desired  to  remove,  must  deter¬ 
mine  this  distance  as  well  a3  that  of 
the  transverse  strips.  These  foundation 
strips  must  be  smooth  and  straight. 
Across  these  at  regular  distances  are 
fastened  narrow  strips  of  leather,  nailed 
at  each  intersection.  One  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  be  overcome  in  this  connection  was  to 
cover  up  these  nail  heads,  which,  uncovered,  would 
bruise  the  potatoes.  This  was  accomplished  by  fasten¬ 
ing  narrow  strips  of  canvas  on  top  of  the  wooden 
strips  after  the  leathers  were  nailed  in  place.  The 
converging  boards  are  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
stream  of  potatoes  to  the  size  of  a  basket  placed  be¬ 
neath  to  receive  them.  Or  a  bag  may  be  hung  here, 
and  thus  the  potatoes  be  sacked  at  the  one  operation. 

The  potatoes  are  poured  in  at  the  upper  end,  and 
roll  down  over  the  sorter.  The  more  nearly  round  the 
pot-atoes,  the  better  is  the  work  done.  The  sorter  is 
so  arranged  that  the  degree  of  slant  may  be  increased 
or  decreased.  The  greater  the  slant,  the  more  rapidly 
will  the  potatoes  roll  down,  and  the  smaller  the  size 
of  those  which  will  fall  through.  The  slant  will  also 
need  to  be  greater  for  potatoes  of  irregular  shape. 
The  short  piece  shown  suspended  at  the  side  is  five  or 
six  feet  long,  hung  by  the  middle  to  one  side  of  the 
frame  by  a  rope.  If  the  sorter  clogs,  a  few  sharp  raps 
given  to  the  underside  by  pressing  down  upon  the 
outer  end  of  this  stick  will  clear  it  quickly  and  easily. 
Potatoes  are  pretty  effectually  cleaned  of  adhering 
earth  by  being  rolled  down  this  incline.  A  receptacle 
may  be  placed  underneath  to  catch  the  small  ones,  or 
they  maybe  allowed  to  drop  on  the  ground  as  desired 
The  shovel  shown  is  a  most  excellent  tool  for  hand 
ling  potatoes.  The  edges  and  corners  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  prevent  cutting,  if  properly  handled, 
and  the  open  bottom  allows  dirt  to  fall  through.  It  is 
capacious  but  light,  and  is  easily  handled. 

Fig.  244,  represents  what  is  known  as  the  Bicycle 
grindstone.  It  is  hung  like  the  ordinary  grindstone, 
but  the  pitman  rod,  instead  of  fastening  to  a  treadle 
worked  by  one  foot  with  the  operator  wearily  balanc¬ 
ing  himself  upon  the  other,  is  fastened  to  a  double 
treadle  suspended  under  the  center  of  the  frame.  This 
treadle  is  worked  by  both  feet  after  the  manner  of  a 
bicycle.  The  seat  upon  which  the  operator  sits  is 
movable  up  and  down  to  suit  the  varying  length  of 
legs.  A  trough  suspended  beneath  furnishes  water  to 
wet  the  stone.  The  work  of  grinding  becomes  mere 
play,  with  this  device.  No  more  of  the  muscle-strain¬ 
ing,  back  breaking  turning  grindstone,  so  familiar  to 
the  average  farm  boy.  No  more  of  the  wearisome 
one-foot  power  in  vogue  with  the  farmer  not  blessed 
with  boys,  but,  comfortably  seated  astride  the  frame 
the  tired  farmer  may  put  a  keen  edge  on  the  dullest 
tools,  and  be  rented  and  refreshed  meanwhile.  The 
man  familiar  with  the  old,  can  certainly  appreciate 
this  new  and  easy  plan.  This  device  is  made  by  Charles 
Simonson,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.  It  is  patented,  but  the 
treadle  attachment  can  probably  be  secured  and  at¬ 
tached  to  any  good  grindstone,  properly  hung. 
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(Under  this  beading  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  call 
for  a  variety  of  answers.  We  ask  all  who  have  any  experiences  or 
suKdestlons  to  offer  to  talk  Into  The  tt.  N.-Y. '8  ear  at  once.) 

Seeder  on  Disc  Harrow. — Who  has  had  experience 
in  using’  the  seeding  attachment  to  the  disc  harrow? 
How  does  it  compare  with  the  drill  in  results  ?  I  am 
thinking  of  getting  one,  and  would  like  to  have  the 
experience  of  some  who  have  used  them.  w.  s. 

Winchest°r,  Ky. 

Ashes  For  Potatoes. — Will  the  farmers  who  have 
used  Canada  hard-wood  ashes  for  potatoes,  grass,  etc  , 
state  their  experience  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  It  would 
seem  that  the  ashes  on  a  good  clover  sod  at  the  rate  of 
a  ton  or  more  per  acre  plowed  under,  would  make  fine 
potato  soil.  c.  i.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  we  have  often  stated,  our  experience 
with  wood  ashes  on  potatoes  is  that  they  cause  or  in¬ 
duce  scab.  On  fruits  or  grass  the  ashes  are  excellent. 

Wiiat  About  the  Plum  ? — I  would  like  to  know  if 
any  one  has  tried  the  Shippers’  Pride  plum  so  as  to 
know  anything  about  it.  I  have  one  set  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  this  year  it  bore  one  small  plum  that 
rotted  before  ripening.  I  have  quite  a  number  set  in 
rows  for  transplanting,  but  I  shall  put  them  on  the 
brush  heap  rather  than  set  them  for  fruiting  unless  I 
have  a  good  report  from  others  concerning  them.  The 
Lombard  does  well  here  and  so  does  Abundance. 

Massachusetts.  K.  c.  w. 

What  About  This  ? — I  am  told  that  the  castration 
of  dogs  renders  them  worthless  for  driving  stock. 
Does  it  make  any  difference,  and  at  what  age  should 
they  be  attended  to  ?  m.  w.  t. 

W.  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  invite  discussion  on  this  subject. 


SHALL  THE  HOG  HANDLE  THE  CORN  ? 

RAW  MATERIAL  OR  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCT  ? 

Some  weeks  ago  a  reader  In  Indiana  asked  If,  In  the  long  run,  a 
farmer  living  two  to  six  miles  from  market  would  not  find  more  profit 
In  selling  corn  as  grain  than  In  feeding  It  to  hogs.  The  following 
comments  on  that  question  are  presented  herewith: 

A  Good  Profit  in  Feeding. 

Our  best  farmers  consider  it,  as  a  rule,  more  profit¬ 
able  to  feed  their  corn  to  hogs  than  to  sell  it,  whether 
they  live  near  to  or  remote  from  market.  A  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  amount  of  corn  fed  to  a  125-pound 
hog  is  12  bushels.  This  will  give  an  average  weight 
of  about  250  pounds  to  the  hog,  when  fattened.  At 
the  present  price  of  corn  here,  at  35  cents  per  bushel, 
it  costs  $3.12  per  100  pounds  to  feed  hogs.  They  sell 
at  $6  per  100  pounds,  and  realize  62K  cents  per  bushel 
for  the  corn  fed,  or  a  net  profit  of  27 %  cents  per 
bushel,  between  feeding  it  and  selling  it  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  costs  about  as  much  to  raise  a  hog  to  the  age 
of  feeding  as  it  does  to  fatten  him.  So  the  first  cost 
may  be  estimated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  cost  of 
feeding.  On  the  basis  given,  the  difference  between 
selling  the  corn  in  the  market,  or  feeding  it  to  hogs, 
depends  on  the  relative  price  of  corn  and  hogs.  It 
rarely  occurs  that  corn  is  so  high,  and  hogs  so  low, 
that  it  does  not  pay  better  to  feed  than  to  sell  corn. 
It  pays  better  to  feed  corn  than  to  sell  it  at  the 
same  price.  Our  thriftiest  and  most  successful 
farmers  are  those  who  feed  most  and  sell  the  least  of 
their  corn.  e.  h.  t. 

Tipton,  Ind. 

Figuring  the  Matter  Up. 

As  a  general  thing,  I  believe  that  the  corn  will  bring 
more  money  if  sold  than  if  fed  to  hogs.  But  if  the 
feeder  has  the  slops  from  the  kitchen  and  dairy,  the 
run  of  stubble  fields  and  pasture  of  mast,  they  will  be 
about  equal.  It  is  not  because  there  is  so  much  more 
in  feeding  to  hogs,  but  because  the  money  ail  comes 
in  a  lump  when  the  corn  is  sold.  The  farmer  or  feeder 
does  not  realize  anything  from  the  hog  until  after  nine 
or  twelve  months  and  there  is  nearly  as  much  shrink¬ 
age  on  the  corn  kept  to  feed,  as  if  it  were  sold,  and  no 
interest ;  while,  if  the  corn  is  sold  soon  after  gather¬ 
ing,  the  money  is  available  for  use. 

Then  again  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  hogs.  The 
old  style  hog  with  his  nose  cut  long  and  back  sharp, 
with  a  gore  on  the  hip,  and  the  ham  scaUoped,  small 
around  the  waist,  with  a  Grecian  bend  walk  and  ears 
trained  to  the  music  of  hickory  nuts  falling,  had  to 
be  kept  until  two  or  three  years  old  before  being  sold. 
With  these  the  Indiana  man  would  not  need  to  ask 
which  is  the  more  profitable.  But  with  the  improved 
hog,  and  the  corn  fed  to  him,  with  other  advantages 
given  him,  there  is  little  difference,  as  my  observation 
has  been  that  if  corn  advances  in  price,  fat  hogs  go 
lower  in  price  and  vice  versa.  The  feeders  and  corn 


raisers  try  to  watch  this  very  question  closely.  Of 
course,  if  all  raise  corn  and  do  not  feed  it,  it  would  go 
low  and  hogs  and  meat  high.  The  percentage  of  dif¬ 
ference  of  corn  sold  to  corn  fed,  about  equals  the  in¬ 
terest  and  insurance  in  favor  of  corn,  levi  hobbs. 

Illinois. 

Corn  and  Water  Never  Will  Pay. 

As  to  whether  there  would  be  more  profit  in  selling 
corn  as  grain  or  in  the  form  of  pork,  depends  on  sev¬ 
eral  conditions.  Probably  the  relative  price  of  corn 
and  pork  is  different  in  Indiana  and  Iowa.  It  is  being 
demonstrated  here  every  year  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
depend  on  corn  alone  to  make  pork.  If  the  inquirer 
had  a  good  clover  pasture  for  his  hogs  six  or  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  some  mill  feed  or  skim-milk 
the  rest  of  the  time,  I  would  say  that  the  greater  profit 
would  be  in  feeding  the  corn.  But  if  it  is  to  be  corn 
and  water  I  would  say,  sell  the  corn  to  some  man  who 
doesn’t  wait  until  the  corn  is  ready  to  feed  or  sell  be¬ 
fore  deciding  what  to  do  with  it.  The  question 
resolves  itself  into  this :  the  difference  in  value 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  brains  that 
was  mixed  with  the  corn  in  producing  the  pork. 

Iowa.  j.  s. 

Shall  the  Hog  Basket  the  Corn  ? 

I  believe  that  corn  is  often  fed  at  a  loss.  Every  man 
can  figure  out  the  question  for  himself  from  these 
data  :  A  bushel,  5G  pounds,  of  corn  will  make  between 
8  and  17  pounds  of  pork.  The  corn  is  worth  to  sell 
between  20  and  50  cents  per  bushel.  Pork  varies  from 
three  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  Suppose 
corn  is  worth  40  cents  and  the  man  has  in  August 
some  good,  thrifty  shotes,  either  early  spring  pigs  or 
fall  pigs  wintered  well  and  pastured  on  clover.  Sup¬ 
pose  these  pigs  have  good  frames,  good,  vigorous  health 
and  digestion,  good  range,  water  and  shade.  Then  if 
they  have  a  feeder  who  will  soak  the  old  hard  corn 
and  give  them  all  they  will  eat  up  clean,  with  plenty 
of  salt  and  ashes,  plenty  of  charcoal  and  rotten  wood, 
and  not  get  the  cholera — we  have  never  had  it — they 
may  average  12  pounds’  gain  to  the  bushel  of  feed 
for  eight  weeks,  when  they  will  weigh,  say,  240 
pounds  and  should  go  to  market  at  a  time  when  hogs 
are  generally  high.  Let  us  say  that  they  sell  for  five 
cents  per  pound.  That  is  a  good  average  price  for  last 
of  September  or  early  October  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  account  stands  thus  : 


HOGS. 

Or.  by  15.000  pounds  tjaln  at  five  cents  .  $300.00 

Increase  of  value  on  hogs .  100.00 


$400.00 

Dr.  to  600  bushels  corn  at  40  cents  .  200.00 

Balance— profit . $210.00 


Suppose  that  another  man  has  a  lot  of  late  spring 
pigs  and  no  old  corn  left  over.  He  takes  them  from  a 
dry  pasture  about  October  1,  lean  and  a  trifle  stunted 
and  begins  to  feed  on  new  corn.  This  I  grant  is  better 
for  hogs  or  any  6tock  than  dry  corn,  but  it  takes  time 
to  build  up  flesh  and  bone,  and  cold  storms  come 
before  the  hogs  are  near  ready  for  the  shipper.  The 
hogs  consume  much  more  corn,  and  a  good  part  is 
wasted  by  being  trampled  in  the  mud.  The  hogs 
suffer  from  the  cold  and  perhaps  a  few  are  killed  by 
smothering  each  other  as  they  pile  up  to  keep  warm. 
In  January  they  go  to  market.  The  account  then 
stands  about  as  below  : 

HOGS. 


Cr.  bv  4,600  pounds  gain  at  3>*  cents  per  pound .  $157.50 

Dr.  to  corn— 600  bnsnels  at  35  cents .  175.00 


When  this  farmer  has  figured  so  far  he  scratches  his 
head,  thinks  of  his  labor  and  pains  feeding  in  the  mud 
and  says :  “  Well,  anyhow  I  have  had  the  company  of 
the  hogs.” 

So  I  say,  after  all  it  depends  on  the  man,  well — and 
on  the  hog.  “Well  born  is  half  grown”  with  the  hog, 
but  these  general  rules  I  have  observed.  When  one 
has  warm  quarters,  fall  pigs  pay  well  pushed  all  win¬ 
ter  on  unlimited  wheat  middlings  with  a  little  corn. 
Sell  for  June  market  or  put  on  good  clover  pasture 
and  market  in  September.  Spring  pigs  should  be 
boomed  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  fed  all  the  grow¬ 
ing  food  they  can  use,  and  finished  by  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  corn  for  the  last  of  September  or  first  of 
October  market. 

Corn  will  pay  to  hold  to  feed  next  summer  rather 
than  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  mud  or  cold  snow  for 
hogs  ;  but,  if  you  have  the  hogs,  make  them  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  and  plan  better  next  time. 

Woodside  Farms,  Ohio.  j.  e.  wing. 


People  are  praising  the  New  York  State  potato  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The  beauty  of  this  exhibit 
was  that  it  gave  visitors  from  the  West  and  South  an 
idea  that  potatoes  grown  on  New  York  State  farms 
are  excellent  for  seed  purposes.  It  was  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  what  may  be  called  the  breeding  or  “  blood  ” 
value  of  the  New  York  crop.  There  are  tons  of  pota¬ 
toes  now  sent  to  market  to  be  eaten  that  should  be 
sold  at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  in  price  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  that  more  potato  growers  do  not  take 
steps  to  develop  a  trade  in  good  seed. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

BURYING  STRAWBERRIES  IN  STRAW. 

A  Tennessee  Reader. — Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  tried  spring  mulching  of  strawbeiries  with 
wheat  straw  to  protect  the  blossoms  from  late  spring 
frosts  ?  About  what  quantity  per  acre  is  necessary 
and  what  is  the  cost  of  applying  the  same  ? 

Arguments  Against  Spring  Mulching. 

I  would  not  advise  the  spring  mulching  of  straw¬ 
berries.  A  man  who  will  mulch  at  all  will  do  it  in  the 
winter  when  he  has  leisure,  nis  work  then  protects 
the  plant  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  from 
thawing  in  direct  exposure  to  light ;  it  promotes  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  prevents  erosion  by  winter  rains,  and 
has  all  the  advantage  of  spring  mulching  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  moisture  during  the  ripening  of  the  crop 
and  keeping  it  clear  of  earth  and  silt. 

If  spring  mulching  is  desirable  at  all  let  more  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  fall,  covering  the  entire  ground.  It  can 
be  worked  between  the  rows  when  the  plants  push  in 
the  spring,  and  if  frost  threatens  can  be  quickly  ap¬ 
plied.  The  straw  of  two  acres  of  good  wheat  will 
mulch  one  acre  of  strawberries,  and  the  cost  here  in 
Kentucky  for  straw  is  about  $1  per  acre  in  the  rick. 
The  length  of  the  haul  will  largely  determine  the  cost 
of  mulching,  and  the  length  of  the  rows  will  be  a 
further  consideration  if  applied  in  the  spring,  as  at 
that  time  a  wagon  would  not  be  permissible  on  the 
plants,  and  the  mulch  will  have  to  be  carried  from  the 
head-lands  by  hand. 

I  have  never  mulched  in  the  spring,  but  have  often 
used  the  winter  mulch  on  the  plants  when  frost 
threatened.  In  1875,  on  April  14  and  15,  we  had 
sweeping  frosts  and  I  covered  about  one  acre  as  indi¬ 
cated,  the  rest  of  the  block  being  left  to  take  its 
chances.  The  plants  were  not  much  advanced,  peach 
trees  being  just  in  full  bloom.  The  crop  was  about 
equally  good,  the  covered  portion  yielding  a  few  more 
berries  early  in  the  season.  In  1881  we  had  similar 
frosts,  but  the  plants  were  very  much  more  advanced. 
We  had  covered  and  uncovered  plants  that  year,  and 
a  total  failure  in  both. 

The  covering  of  strawberry  plants  in  the  spring  is 
just  about  as  likely  to  save  the  crop  as  smudge  fires 
in  the  orchards.  It  looks  well  in  theory,  and  40 
reasons  can  be  assigned  why  such  practice  should  be 
profitable,  but  I  have  had  little  more  fruit  in  the  or¬ 
chard  or  berries  in  the  field  for  my  efforts  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  H.  F.  HILLENMEYER. 

Kentucky. 

Mulching  with  Pine  Needles. 

It  is  a  general  practice  with  the  strawberry  growers 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  to  cover  their  fields  with 
pine  straw  from  the  forest  (leaves  of  the  pine  tree). 
In  the  spring,  when  the  plants  are  blooming  and  frost 
threatens,  the  fields  can  be  seen  full  of  men  and 
women  raking  the  leaves  over  the  rows,  making  an 
effectual  protection  against  the  frost.  As  to  the 
quantity  necessary  per  acre,  it  is  hard  to  give  an 
estimate,  but  it  is  usually  just  what  will  make  a 
good  mulch  when  spread  down  between  the  rows. 
The  cost  of  applying  is  simply  the  cost  of  hauling 
the  leaves.  If  straw  is  used  it  would  depend  upon 
the  value  of  the  straw.  In  a  large  waeat-grow- 
ing  section,  straw  should  not  cost  much.  Pine  straw 
is  used  in  our  strawberry  section,  because  nothing 
could  be  better  for  the  purpose,  and  nothing  is  there 
so  available  and  plentiful.  w.  f.  massey. 

North  Carolina.  _ 


Treatment  for  Wisconsin  Grapes. 

J.  T.  E.,  Lyndon  Station,  1  Vis. — What  shall  I  do  with 
my  grape  vines  ?  I  set  out  600  five  years  ago.  The 
first  two  years  I  cut  them  six  inches  from  the  ground; 
since  then  1  have  cut  them  about  five  feet.  The 
canes  are  now  over  one  inch  in  diameter.  Would  it 
be  safe  to  cut  them  back  again  ? 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  a  treatment  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  vines.  Scarcely  any  two  vines  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike  in  every  particular.  His  treatment  the 
first  two  years  was  well  enough.  The  pruning  in 
after  years  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  system 
of  training  practiced.  A  very  common  practice  in 
this  climate,  where  winter  protection  is  imperative, 
is  to  grow  the  vine  with  two  arms,  four  to  six  feet 
long,  starting  them  but  a  few  inches  above  the  base 
of  the  plant.  But  some  of  our  best  growers  set  the 
vines  slanting  in  the  direction  of  the  row,  and  grow 
but  one  arm  about  eight  feet  long,  having  near  the 
base  one  spur  from  which  each  year  is  grown  one  or 
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two  canes  which  are  pruned  down  to  two  eyes  every 
fall.  This  cane  is  not  pinched  back  or  summer 
pruned,  and  is  designed  to  act  as  a  safety  valve,  and 
for  the  renewal  of  the  arm  when  it  becomes  enfeebled 
by  age  or  accident.  Along  these  arms  at  intervals  of 
about  one  foot,  there  should  be  spurs  which  are  first 
formed  at  the  pruning  time  by  cutting  away  all  but 
one  or  two  buds  of  the  current  year’s  growth.  From 
each  of  these  spurs,  one  or,  if  the  vine  be  a  strong 
one,  two  fruiting  canes  are  grown  each  subsequent 
year,  and  in  November  they  are  to  be  pruned  back  to 
one  or  two  buds,  or  eyes. 

Where  vines  have  not  been  properly  trained  from 
the  start  and  have  too  many  old  canes,  if  one  or  two 
canes  are  found  having  young  side  branches,  10  or  12 
inches  apart,  these  side  branches  may  be  pruned  back 
to  spurs  and  the  remaining  canes  removed.  If  all  the 
canes  are  destitute  of  bearing  wood  near  the  base,  it 
is  best  to  provide  for  their  renewal  by  bending  the 
ends  downward  and  fastening  them  in  that  position, 
which  will  cause  blind  buds  to  break,  and  when  good 
canes  are  produced  remove  the  old  wood.  To  remove 
all  old  canes  without  taking  this  course  would  cause 
the  loss  of  one  crop  of  fruit. 

Most  excellent  results  are  attained  from  training 
vines  in  fan  shape,  growing  about  four  canes  each 
year  from  near  the  base  of  the  plant  that  will  fiuit 
the  following  year  and  cutting  them  back  in  the  fall 
to  about  four  feet.  After  these  have  fruited,  cut 
them  away  to  just  above  the  lowest  side  branch  and 
that  to  a  short  spur.  Daring  the  season  of  fruiting 
grow  four  other  canes  for  the  following  year’s  fruit¬ 
ing.  If  J.  T.  E.’s  vines  have  a  number,  of  canes  of  bar¬ 
ren  wood,  they  may  be  treated  by  either  of  the  above 
methods;  or  if  they  are  otherwise  all  right,  but  have 
too  many  large  canes,  a  portion  of  the  latter  may  be 
removed  at  the  fall  pruning  without  any  damage  to 
the  plant.  j.  s.  Harris. 

When  to  Plow  Clover. 

E.  L.  B.,  Sellersburg,  Ind. — Is  it  more  beneficial  to 
the  land  to  plow  under  closer  in  June,  when  ripe,  but 
yet  green,  or  let  it  lie  on  the  surface  until  the  last  of 
September  and  plow  under  then  ?  Also,  which  process 
will  bring  the  best  wheat  the  following  year,  the 
wheat  to  be  sown  in  the  fall  just  after  plowing  ? 

Ans. — It  is  better  to  plow  under  the  closer  in  June 
than  to  let  it  remain  on  the  surface  until  September, 
and  plow  under  the  dead  closer,  for  two  reasons  :  First, 
if  plowed  early,  time  is  given  in  which  to  prepare  the 
land,  and  set  free  plant  food  by  culture  Time  also  is 
given  for  solidifying  the  soil,  which  is  also  of  great 
benefit  to  winter  wheat.  But  there  is  still  a  better 
way,  I  believe,  and  that  is  to  cut  the  clover  in  June 
when  in  proper  condition  for  hay.  Feed  the  hay  to 
animals  through  the  winter,  and  spread  the  manure 
produced  from  such  feeding  on  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  surface  soil,  in  order 
to  furnish  a  “  starter”  for  the  wheat.  After  the  first 
year  each  field  would  have  its  dressing  of  farm  ma¬ 
nures.  The  crop  of  clover  roots  and  tops  contains 
more  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen,  than  the  wheat 
will  want  or  can  make  use  of,  on  ordinarily  good  land, 
if  good  culture  is  given;  therefore  it  is  not  good  econ¬ 
omy  to  plow  under  clover.  The  roots  and  stubble  of 
clover  form  sufficient  plant  food  for  a  good  wheat 
crop,  I  may  say  a  superior  wheat  crop  if  the  land  is 
fitted  in  a  superior  manner.  The  effect  of  plowing 
under  weeds  or  any  other  vegetable  matter,  on  arable 
soil  is  to  lighten  the  soil  and  furnish  the  land  with 
humus  which  is  of  prime  importance.  (See  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  October  14,  1893.)  4  i.  p.  Roberts. 

What  Makes  the  Tomato  Decay  ? 

J.  H.  T.,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. — For  several 
years  past,  but  more  particularly  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  my  tomatoes  have  rotted  badly  on  the  under  side, 
or  blossom  end,  even  before  beginning  to  color.  As 
the  season  advanced,  the  trouble  largely  disappeared, 
but  the  early  fruit  was  a  total  loss.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  concerning  this  troublesome  disease, 
and  the  proper  course  of  treatment  to  pursue  to  over¬ 
come  or  even  check  it  ? 

Ans  — For  several  years  past  the  tomatoes  in  the 
truck  fields  of  New  Jersey  and  from  Mr.  T.’s  report, 
on  Long  Island  also,  have  been  badly  infested  with 
decay.  This  is  not  all  due  to  any  one  form  of  fungus. 
The  most  common  one,  perhaps,  is  that  which  causes 
a  dark  patch  upon  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit,  caus¬ 
ing  the  fruit  to  sometimes  color  up  prematurely,  or 
else  become  decayed  and  fall  away.  This  is  due  to  a 
black  mould  (Macrosporium  solani. )  This  destructive 
black  mould  may  attack  any  portion  of  the  fruit ;  but 
it  is  easier  for  it  to  effect  an  entrance  at  the  blossom 
end.  Often  the  young  tomato  cracks  slowly  at  this 
place,  and  this  gives  an  easier  entrance  to  the  germs. 
At  that  time,  the  remnants  of  the  flower  may  assist 
in  holding  the  spores,  givirg  them  something  to  feed 
upon,  while  the  germs  pass  within  and  injure  the 
young  tomato.  Again,  at  this  point  on  the  fruit  there  is 
usually  more  adhering  water  than  upon  the  other  parts. 

There  is  another  disease  of  the  tomato  which  is 


easily  distinguished  from  the  black  rot  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  is  a  genuine  anthracnose.  This  may 
attack  the  tomato  at  any  point,  and,  in  fact  tomatoes 
may  be  seen  that  have  a  score  or  more  of  little  pits  in 
the  surface  where  the  disease  has  obtained  a  foot¬ 
hold.  This  disease  spreads  rapidly  and,  when  once 
within  the  soft  tissue  of  the  tomato,  is  quite  apt  to  run 
its  course  in  two  or  three  days.  It  does  not  cause 
great  discoloration  of  the  tomato  until  in  its  last 
stage,  when  the  shrunken  place  may  become  a  dark 
color  after  which  the  whole  fruit  is  worthless. 

There  is  a  blight  of  the  leaf  that  has  been  quite 
troublesome  during  the  past  season.  This  shows  it¬ 
self  more  particularly  upon  the  under  surface,  causing 
it  to  appear  of  a  peculiar  olive-green  color,  while  the 
whole  leaf,  looked  at  from  the  upper  side,  has  a  pale 
appearance.  This  saps  the  vitality  of  the  plant  and, 
of  course,  reduces  the  product  very  materially. 

The  three  kinds  of  decay  that  have  been  mentioned 
above  are  namely  :  the  black  mould  usually  seen  at 
the  blossom  end  in  its  beginning ;  second,  the  anthrac¬ 
nose  which  appears  first  as  little  soft  pits  in  the  ma¬ 
turing  fruit,  and  might  well  be  called  the  ripe  rot  of  the 
tomato,  because  appearing  usually  about  the  time  the 
tomato  begins  to  take  on' its  final  color,  and,  third, 
the  leaf  blight  or  mould  (Cladosporium.) 

Last  year  some  studies  were  made  of  the  decays  of 
garden  fruits,  tomatoes  among  others,  and  it  was  then 
determined  that  the  ripe  rot  of  the  tomato  was  com¬ 
mon  to  the  pepper,  grape  and  apple.  Inoculations, 
for  example,  were  made  between  the  apple  and  the 
tomato.  The  ripe  rot  of  the  apple  was  made  to  grow 
successfully,  even  violently  upon  the  tomato  and  in 
like  manner  the  ripe  rot  of  the  tomato  taken  fresh 
from  the  field  was  made  to  flourish  upon  otherwise 
healthy  apples,  causing  them  to  become  decayed  with 
the  ripe  rot.  This  would  seem  to  establish  the  vital 
connection  between  the  ripe  rot  of  the  tomato  and 
that  of  the  apple.  This  being  the  state  of  things  it 
would  indicate  that  decaying  tomatoes  might  affect 
neighboring  apples  or  vice  versa.  Peppers  in  like 
manner  were  inoculated  with  the  ripe  rot  of  the  apple 
and  caused  to  decay,  thus  establishing  the  connection 
between  the  ripe  rot  of  the  apple  and  one  form  of 
pepper  decay.  It  is  evident  from  this  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  that  there  may  be  a  most  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  the  decay  of  one  fruit  and  that 
c  f  another.  Peppers  have  been  inoculated  in  the 
center  of  one  side  with  the  spores  of  the  ripe  rot  of 
the  apple,  and  a  large  dark  spot  was  soon  obtained. 
It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  in  the  treatment  of 
these  decays  that  we  need  to  go  further  than  the  one 
kind  of  plant  under  consideration.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  that  in  order  to  successfully  counteract  the 
ravages  of  the  tomato  decay  of  the  anthracnose  type, 
we  must  spray  also  plants  like  the  pepper  or  the  egg¬ 
plant,  or  even  the  apple  and  pear.  These  investiga¬ 
tions  led  to  the  general  conclusion  that  we  must 
spray  very  much  more  thoroughly  and  widely  than 
has  been  the  custom.  Not  that  a  fungicide  that  is 
good  for  one  trouble  is  necessarily  good  for  all ;  but 
there  is  a  relationship  between  many  of  the  decays  of 
fruits  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  spraying  of 
one  crop  may  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  another. 
There  is  probably  nothing  better  than  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  the  checking  of  these  various  forms  of 
fungous  diseases  in  the  orchard  and  garden  ;  however, 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  is  a  good 
second  in  this  important  work,  byron  d.  halsted. 

Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

More  Information  About  Beans. 

J.  W.  C.,  Forest,  Ohio. — 1.  What  does  a  bean  planter 
cost?  2  What  distance  apart  in  the  row  are  beans 
planted?  3.  What  variety  is  best  to  plant?  4.  Why 
are  Red  Kidneys  quoted  so  much  higher  in  market 
than  other  kinds  ?  5.  What  kind  of  a  cultivator  is 
used?  6.  Would  a  weeder  do  to  cultivate  them  with  ? 
Should  they  be  cultivated  when  the  dew  is  on  or  when 
the  vines  are  wet  ?  7.  What  does  a  bean  harvester 
cost,  and  where  can  I  get  one?  8.  Are  they  piled  on 
the  ground  to  dry,  and  how  large  should  the  bunches  be? 

9.  How  ripe  should  they  be  before  being  harvested  ? 

10.  How  much  does  a  bean  thrashing  machine  cost, 
and  could  I  get  one  that  could  be  run  with  a  two- 
horse  tread  power  ?  Where  could  I  get  one  ?  11.  Does 
the  bean  weevil  trouble  bean  growers  in  New  York 
State  ? 

Ans. — The  following  gives  the  consensus  of  answers 
sent  by  several  bean  growers  :  1.  A  good  bean  planter 
costs  $35,  but  many  use  a  common  11-tooth  grain  drill 
which  does  good  work — dropping  from  three  teeth. 
2.  The  usual  distance  apart  for  drills  is  28  inches  and 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  the  rows.  3.  Shofield’s  Early 
White  is  a  good  variety.  4.  Red  Kidneys  are  fancy 
beans  usually  sent  to  special  markets  in  South 
America.  The  demand  is  limited  and  they  do  not 
yield  so  well  as  the  white  beans.  5.  Most  growers  use 
the  common  one  and  two-horse  cultivators,  and  are 
careful  not  to  hill  up  the  beans.  6.  Some  growers  use 
a  weeder  successfully,  but  it  is  not  necessary  except 


in  very  weedy  fields.  The  beans  should  not  be  culti¬ 
vated  when  a  heavy  dew  is  on  as  this  is  liable  to  rust 
them  7.  The  bean  cutter  made  by  Miller  &  Co.  costs 
$35.  8  Asa  rule  growers  pile  in  small,  high  bunches. 

9.  They  are  cut  just  before  they  begin  to  shell  by 
handling  or  a  little  sooner.  10.  A  bean  thrasher  re¬ 
quires  a  10-horse  power  to  do  good  work.  They  will 
thrash  from  300  to  500  bushels  per  day.  Most  of  the 
steam  thrashing  works  manufacture  them.  A  good 
one  is  made  by  the  Bid  well  Bean  Thrasher  Works, 
Medina,  N.  Y.  11.  Some  of  our  largest  growers  write 
that  they  never  saw  a  bean  weevil.  We  have  often 
given  the  remedy  for  this  pest. 

What  Is  Kalnlt  ? 

T.  W.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. — What  is  kainit  ?  I  have 
looked  through  several  of  my  books  on  agricultural 
fertilizers  and  books  of  chemistry,  and  have  examined 
Worcester’s  huge  quarto  dictionary,  edition  of  1890, 
and  find  no  such  word.  In  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  of  October 
14  I  find  the  term  careering  through  a  long  article, 
comparing  it  with  the  old  well-known  plaster  or  gyp¬ 
sum,  but  I  fail  to  find  therein  anything  defining  the 
word,  or  the  origin  of  the  material,  how  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  or  where  it  is  to  be  had. 

Ans  — In  Stassfurt,  Germany,  there  is  a  large  de¬ 
posit  or  mine  of  potash,  in  connection  with  a  deposit 
of  rock  salt.  From  this  mine  most  of  the  potash  used 
in  fertilizers  is  taken  and,  of  course,  it  is  more  or  less 
mixed  with  salt  and  other  impurities.  Kaolin  is  the 
German  for  potash  ,  and  kainit  is  a  name  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  substance  taken  from  near  the  salt  in  this 
mine  that  contains  a  nearly  uniform  quantity  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Kainit  contains  about  half  its  weig'it  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  and  about  one-eighth  of  potash.  As  to  the 
name,  it  is  as  appropriate  as  “  biscuit  ”  is  for  a  certain 
combination  of  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  baked  in  a  certain 
way. 

Another  Talk  About  Kainit. 

H.  V.  I.,  Harwlnton,  Conn — As  my  cows  stand  in 
warm  stables  on  a  grating  over  a  water-tight  cement 
gutter,  deep  and  wide  enough  to  hold  the  droppings, 
both  solid  and  liquid,  for  three  weeks,  I  was  obliged 
to  look  for  some  absorbent  of  ammonia,  and  could 
learn  of  none  better  than  plaster.  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  Kainit  in  place  of  Plaster”  on  page 
682  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  But  I  would  like  to  ask,  what  is 
the  superphosphate  there  referred  to  ?  Is  it  dissolved 
bone  black,  fine  ground  bone,  Thomas  slag  or  South 
Carolina  rock  ?  Or  all  of  these  ?  I  had  always  heard 
that  we  must  not  use  potash  in  hen  manure,  as  it 
would  liberate  the  ammonia.  Does  kainit  act  differ¬ 
ently  from  other  forms  of  potash  ? 

Ans. — The  superphosphate  referred  to  was  the 
cheaper  grades  of  dissolved  rock.  As  explained  there, 
superphosphates  contain  a  large  amount  of  sulphate 
of  lime  or  plaster,  so  that  their  action  is  much  the 
same  as  the  pure  plaster.  By  re-reading  the  article 
you  will  see  that  the  preservative  action  of  the  kainit 
is  not  due  entirely  to  the  potash  in  it,  but  to  the  salt 
and  chloride  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  You  m:ght, 
as  an  experiment,  try  finely  ground  rock  or  “  floats” 
mixed  with  dry  muck  or  sawdust  as  an  absorbent. 
This  would  add  phosphoric  acid,  but  would  not  have 
the  preservative  effect  of  either  the  plaster,  kainit  or 
superphosphate 

Protection  for  Evergreens  ? 

E  A.  T  ,  Croton,  O. — Last  spring  I  set  some  small 
trees  (three  to  six  inches  highj  of  Norway  spruce, 
American  White  pine  and  Scotch  pine.  Will  they  need 
any  protection  this  winter  and  from  the  hot  sun  next 
summer  ? 

Ans. — We  think  not.  A  little  mulch  over  the  roots 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  heaving  may  be  of  service. 

Some  Rotes  on  Potatoes. 

D.  A.  O.,  Norway  Lake,  Me. — 1.  Is  it  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  300  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  by  using  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers.  2.  How  can  we  clean  potatoes  of  dirt  ? 
3.  Do  you  still  say  not  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  dry  weather,  that  is,  don’t  cultivate  to  conserve 
moisture  ? 

Ans. — 1  Certainly  it  is  possible,  for  hundreds  of 
farmers  have  done  it.  The  fertilizers  alone  are  not 
the  cause  of  the  good  yield.  Selection  of  seed  and  care¬ 
ful  culture  are  just  as  important  as  the  fertilizers  ;  so 
is  water.  2.  One  good  way  to  clean  dirt  from  potatoes 
is  to  run  them  over  a  sorter  such  as  is  shown  at  figure 
244.  This  will  shake  loose  dirt  from  them.  3.  No, 
and  we  never  did  say  so.  We  have  often  explained 
how  a  light  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  delays  evapora¬ 
tion  and  thus  holds  moisture  for  the  roots  of  the  plant 
to  absorb. 

Hillside  Leaching  of  Manure. 

E.  A.  if.,  Canoble  Lake,  N.  H. — 1.  Is  it  advisable  to 
haul  manure  directly  from  the  barn  during  winter 
and  spread  it  on  the  hillsides?  2.  What  is  the  per¬ 
centage  of  waste  in  fertilizing  materials  in  so  doing  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No  ;  we  should  prefer  to  haul  and  pile  it 
in  the  field  to  ferment  and  decay.  Spread  in  the  spring 
and  harrow  in.  On  level  ground  it  is  well  enough  to 
spread  as  fast  as  made,  but  on  hillsides  the  loss  by 
such  practice  would  be  considerable.  Frof.  Roberts,  of 
Cornell,  found  that  horse  manure  thrown  in  a  loose 
pile  and  subjected  to  the  leachings  of  a  winter’s  rains, 
lost  nearly  one-half  its  value. 
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Various  Topics  Discussed. 

J.  W.,  Paterson,  N.  J. — I  have  been 
much  interested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
October  21.  As  usual,  it  is  full  of  good 
things  only  a  little  more  so.  Six  years 
of  close  perusal  of  it  ought  to  qualify 
me  to  give  an  opinion.  The  advice  given 
to  C.  A.  C. ,  of  Brooklyn,  page  699  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  if  he  will  be  advised  by  one 
who  has  had  a  20  years’  acquaintance 
with  South  Jersey,  he  will  not  only  pay 
special  heed  to  what  has  been  told  him 
in  those  four  or  five  excellent  letters 
from  men  who  know  of  wbat  they  are 
talking,  but  he  will  read  The  Rural 
steadily  and  carefully  and  be  sure  to 
stick  a  pin  in  what  Franklin  Dye  says : 
“Not  to  Farm  at  Arm’s  Length,”  if  you 
can  possibly  help  it. 

On  “The  Prospect”  page  we  meet  with 
our  old  friend  Grundy.  Fred  never 
speaks  unless  be  has  something  to  say, 
and  then  he  invariably  says  it  well,  and 
there  is  solid  food  for  thought  in  what  he 
says.  While  we  may  not  agree  with  all 
his  conclusions,  they  are  pretty  much  all 
regular  eye  openers.  But  our  friend  is 
apt,  after  filling  the  pail,  to  give  it  a  tip 
in  some  way.  In  this  case  it  consists  in 
his  concluding  remarks  on  the  situation; 
he  “thinks  we  can  rest  assured  that  we 
have  reached  the  bottom.”  From  our 
point  of  vision,  we  can  discover  nothing 
calculated  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion 
Then  he  tells  us  that  “from  this  on 
the  tendency  of  everything  except  waves 
(it* lies  mine)  will  be  upward,  and  the 
farmer  will  find  a  ready  market.”  This 
appears  to  me  slightly  paradoxical.  But 
friend  Grundy  may  be  able  to  tell  us  how, 
with  the  purchasing  power,  i.  e.,  wages, 
growing  less,  the  farmer  is  going  to  get 
more  for  bis  produce  and  find  a  ready 
market.  This  sort  of  political  economy 
aston'shes  me  almost  as  much  as  did 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Virginia,  when  be  in¬ 
troduced  the  repeal  bill  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress.  He  almost  paralyzed 
some  of  his  hearers  by  remarking  that 
“the  country  was  not  suffering  from  a 
stringency  of  the  circulating  medium, 
but  a  redundancy.” 

The  editor,  on  this  same  page,  has  some 
very  excellent  and  pertinent  remarks, 
on  the  liquor  and  irrigation  questions. 
There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the 
conservative  thinkers  of  the  world  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  temper¬ 
ance  question  will  be  best  served  by  its 
friends  adopting  some  such  methods  as 
are  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  The 
Rural.  On  the  other  question  we  fully 
agree  with  the  writer,  when  he  says  that 
“  we  are  already  farming  too  much  land,” 
but  when  irrigation  is  needed  it  would  be 
far  preferable  for  the  government  to  do 
it  than  to  permit  these  millions  of  acres 
to  pass  into  the  control  of  corporations 
and  syndicates,  wno  have,  if  reports  be 
true,  already  made  large  purchases. 

A  Friend  of  Butterine. 

C.  L.  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — I  have 
been  reading  an  article  in  Tee  *R.  N.-Y. 
cn  the  struggle  for  the  suppression  of 
butterine  by  the  New  York  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner.  This  article,  as  well  as  others, 
smacks  very  much  of  selfishness.  You 
ask  “what  wide-awake  dairyman,  care¬ 
ful  consumer  or  honest  citizen  will  fail 
to  wish  him,’-  that  is  the  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  “success?”  Now  no  dairyman, 
unless  very  broad  and  liberal  in  his 
views,  woulo  be  expected  to  encourage 
the  butterine  business.  But  why  should 
an  honest  man  object  to  the  sale  of  an 
article  that  is  in  every  way  far  superior 
to  any  but  the  very  best  grade  of  butter 
which  this  season  has  been  practically 
prohibitive  in  price  ?  A  farmer  whose 
main  crop  is  cotton,  wants  to  see  ways 
multiplied  for  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil, 


and  to  him  the  butterine  business  has 
been  a  blessing.  The  breeder  of  high- 
grade  beef  cattle  knows  that  the  choicest 
fat  of  his  stock  is  used  in  the  production 
of  butterine,  and  a  large  amount  of  the 
fat  of  hogs  is  also  used.  Why  should 
the  farmers  producing  these  articles  be 
prohibited,  for  the  benefit  of  dairymen, 
from  getting  these  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  product  into  market  for  the 
production  of  butterine  ? 

While  I  have  never  seen  in  your  col¬ 
umns  any  other  objection  urged  against 
butterine  than  that  it  injures  the  sale  of 
butter,  I  have  never  seen  a  word  said  in 
its  favor.  You  will  admit  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  its  use  excepting  a  lack 
of  flavor.  In  better  grades  of  butterine 
thiB  is  remedied  by  adding  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  creamery  butter.  But  with 
such  a  wide  difference  in  the  market 
price  of  genuine  good  butter  and  cheaper 
fats  such  as  predominate  in  butterine, 
and  with  the  further  fact  that  butterine 
will  keep  without  becoming  rancid  or* 
tainted,  while  ordinary  country  butter 
such  as  predominates  in  our  markets  will 
neither  keep  nor  give  satisfaction  when 
first  received — considering  these  facts, 
butterire  is  nothing  short  of  a  blessing 
to  great  multitudes.  While  interested  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  I  have  more  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  poor  dweller  of  the  city 
or  town  whose  means  and  income  have 
put  butter  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
but  who  finds  in  butterine  an  excellent 
substitute.  I  myself  buy  many  tons  of 
it  every  year  for  use  in  lumber  camps. 
The  men  wba  eat  it,  and  who  know  what 
it  is,  know  that  butter  would  not  stand 
the  exposure  and  lack  of  care  to  which 
this  is  subjected,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
furnished  to  camps,  yet  they  never  find 
a  word  of  fault.  In  fact  until  the  era  of 
butterine,  no  lumberman  ever  thought 
of  supplying  butter  to  the  crews  work¬ 
ing  in  lumber  camps,  wlile  butterine  is 
in  general  use.  Even  when  butter  gets 
to  within  a  few  cents  of  the  price  of  but¬ 
terine,  lumbermen  prefer  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  many  good  qualities. 

The  complaint  that  it  is  sold  as  butter 
is  at  best  not  a  very  strong  argument. 
If  it  is  so  good  as  to  deceive  buyers,  and 
pass  for  butter,  there  can  be  little  harm 
done  if  it  is  sold  for  what  it  will  bring  in 
competition,  but  as  a  license  is  required 
and  every  package  is  branded,  and  as, 
moreover,  in  domestic  use  it  will  not 
deceive  any  housekeeper,  the  prospect 
of  its  being  sold  for  butter  is  more  imag¬ 
inary  than  real. 

I  pay  now  14  cents  for  butterine,  and 
would  not,  for  use  in  camps,  pay  the 
same  price  for  the  general  run  of  country 
butter  and  but  little  more  for  fancy 
creamery  butter  which  at  present  is 
worth  more  than  twice  as  much  in  mar¬ 
ket.  I  look  upon  Armour  &  Co.,  and  not 
the  New  York  Dairy  Commissioner  as 
public  benefactors. 

No  Show  For  the  Scab. 

E.  H.  M.,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. — In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  suggestions  of  The 
R  N.-Y.  last  spring  we  soaked  our  seed 
potatoes  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate.  The  potatoes  were  cut  before 
being  soaked  and  were  somewhat  scabby. 
We  have  never  grown  potatoes  exten¬ 
sively,  but  all  grown  for  the  past  three 
years  have  been  affected  with  scab,  last 
year  so  badly  that  a  half  acre  was  hardly 
worth  digging.  Our  main  crop  last  year 
was  on  land  that  had  not  been  in  pota¬ 
toes  for  years,  perhaps  never,  but  the 
crop  was  very  much  injured  by  scab. 
This  year,  we  did  not  have  a  dozen  scab¬ 
by  potatoes,  except  some  which  were 
grown  very  early  from  untreated  seed, 
and  these  were  as  scabby  as  usual.  One 
patch  of  eleven  hundredths  of  an  acre 
yielded  30  bushels  of  handsome  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  potatoes,  which  were  sold  for  S3 
per  barrel.  This  piece  was  made  very 
rich  with  manure  (some  of  it  was  fresh 
horse  manure)  before  plowing,  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  broadcasted,  after  plowing, 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Soil, 
sandy  loam  ;  potatoes  had  not  been  grown 
in  it  before. 


Seme  Massachusetts  Notes. 

C.  W.  K.,  Taunton,  Mass — The  R. 
N.-Y.  says  that  the  Champion  quince 
will  not  ripen  in  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds.  What  can  be  the  matter  ? 
Here  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  it 
ripens  well,  although  it  sometimes  rots 
badly.  Quinces  are  plentiful  and  cheap 
here. 

In  “Grape  Notes”  I  notice  that  Pock- 
lington  does  not  ripen  well,  but  my  one 
vine  ripens  its  clusters  perfectly  every 
year,  and  a  splendid  grape  it  is,  too. 

In  one  of  my  papers  Hon.  H.  E.  Van 
Deman  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Kel¬ 
sey  plum  is  not  hardy  north  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  but  we  have  it  here  fruiting  regu¬ 
larly  in  latitude  42,  where  the  thermom¬ 
eter  goes  down  to  20  degrees  and  more 
below  zero. 

It  has  been  said  that  peach  buds  can¬ 
not  stand  more  than  16  degrees  below 
zero,  but  we  bad  it  here  22  degrees  last 
winter,  and  one  peach  grower  in  our 
vicir.ity  had  a  full  crop,  raising  about 
1,500  to  2,000  bushels.  But  he  met  with 
a  serious  loss  from  the  gale  of  the  latter 
part  of  August. 

In  The  R  N.-Y.  of  October  14,  you 
speak  of  50  bushels  of  cranberries  per 
acre  as  an  averap  e  ;  one  grower  near  by 
gathered  56  bushels  from  15  rods;  also 
150  barrels  from  an  acre. 

Scab  Dodges  a  Weak  Solution. 

V.  D.  S.,  Vira,  Pa. — The  “corrosive 
sublimate  ”  treatment  for  potato  scab 
has  come  to  stay,  but  the  exact  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  will  always  prove 
sure,  are  yet  rather  poorly  understood. 
The  proportions,  as  given  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  are  all  right,  but  I  believe  may  be 
made  stronger  with  safety.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  potatoes  should  be  left  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  for  longer  than  two  hours.  I  Ireated 
two  bushels  of  the  scabbiest  seed  I  ever 
saw,  so  bad  that  the  eyes  were  scarce 
and  we  feared  not  strong.  The  seed  was 
cut,  then  soaked  in  a  barrel  of  the  solu¬ 
tion,  four  ounces  to  30  gallons  of  water, 
for  IJi  hour,  the  seed  being  left  in  the 
bag,  and  bag  and  all  submerged.  Some 
were  not  planted  for  one  week  after 
treatment,  but  they  did  not  rot.  After 
using  the  same  water  for  10  or  15  bushels 
it  gets  dirty,  and  the  results  are  not  the 
same  as  with  the  first.  Just  how  often 
or  how  long  the  solution  is  sure,  I  be 
lieve  depends  on  how  clean  and  how 
fresh  it  is.  We  let  it  stand  two  weeks, 
and  then  used  it  on  a  second  lot,  and  I 
believe  it  really  did  no  good,  even  if  it 
did  not  do  harm.  Next  year  we  will  add 
another  ounce  to  the  same  amount  of 
water,  aud  not  use  it  more  than  three  or 
four  times  in  this  way.  One  barrel  of 
solution  will  treat  about  20  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  we  believe  the  results  will 
be  sure. 

The  Value  of  Timber  Land. 

B.  W.  G.,  Liberty,  N  Y. — On  page  704 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  following  question : 
“  Is  the  price  of  cord-wood  higher  than 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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“I  am  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  and  Hood’s  Pills.  I 
have  suffered  very  much 
with  severe 

Cick  Headache. 

After  taking  six  bottles 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  two  boxes  of  Hood’s 
Pills,  I  am  cured  of  that 
terrible  disease.  I  know 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever 
took.”  Mrs.  II.  M.  Lattin,  Pine  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Fills  cure  liver  ills.  25c.  per  box. 


Farmers  ™  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  ¥ 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Old  Time 
Methods 

of  treating 
Colds  and 
Goughs  were 
based  on  the 
idea  of  sup¬ 
pression.  We 
now  k  n  o  vv 
that  “feeding  a 
cold”  is  good  doctrine. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  hypo- 
phosphites,  a  rich  fat-food, 
cures  the  most  stubborn 
cough  when  ordinary  medi¬ 
cines  have  failed.  Pleasant 
to  take;  easy  to  digest. 


COLUMBIA 


New  in  Principle 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance 

Powerful  in  Operation, 

Contains  covered  Intern*1  *»e*r 
Unequaied  in  the  tine  of  Pampirg  Wind 
Kill*,  We  solicit  the  el o«*t  lateet^*- 
tlon.Aiss  Colombia  Stoei  ®«?rSe£ s, 

Sroi  Twbla*  Wind  turtles. 

k  Lift  V as 
Tank  i,:L  fcpraj  F", :» -;>c-  tji-v 
f  i  KokeLtwo  mowersjii  -e  » .?  ease- 
im#,  Creotia*-,  Etc  Wr.te  £ti  stroalere 


F00S  &  COij  SPRINGFIELD;  0 


TheHighSpeedFamily  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  toe  in 
'ton  minutes.  W ill  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  w<»ol  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practical  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART.  Clearfield.  Pa. 


1854. — Established  39  Years. — 1893 

U.S.  Solid  Wiieel 

The  Old  Reliable 
HALLADAY  STANDARD, 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 

Gem  Steel 

ILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  made: 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters. 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S, WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

113  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


TIP;  STAR  , 
COILSPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORT; 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  c 


fence  in  hitching  up.  Agents  wanted.  Circulate  2S. 
Order  sample.  Price,,  11.60.  State  rights  for  «ale. 

THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  C0  ~ 
Decatur.  HI. 


AIN  Troops 

olKOM  B  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Vster  will  ran  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
:ae  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  orj Xv* 
limetlonger.  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Sendfor 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Ulter  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 
CIO  Buys  a  $65.  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
Ol/Sewinp  Machine;  perfect  working, rel- 
%  jable, finely  finished, adapt  ed  to  light  and 
heavy  work, with  a  complete  set  of  the 
la  testimproved  attachments  free.Each 
machine  guaranteed  for  6 years.  Buy  dir¬ 
ect  from  our  ractory, and  save  dealers  and 
gents  profit.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue 
ANUFACTURIN’G  CO.  DEPT.  T  64  CHICAGO,  ILL 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  radiator. 
It  has  108  cross  tubes  where  3300  sq. 
in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot.  thus  mak¬ 
ing  ONE  stove  do  the  work  of  T W  O . 
Scientists  say  you  now  burn  four 
tons  of  coal  or  FOUR  cords  of  wood 
to  get  the  heat  of  ONE,  75  percent, 
being  lost  up  the  chimney.  This  in- 
uention  saves  most  of  this.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  for  proofs  from  prominent  men. 
To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  will  be 
filled  at  wholesale  rate,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester ,  N.  Y. 
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Farmers’  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

it  was  25  years  ago  ?  ”  No.  Other  fuels 
prevent  cord-wood  from  bringing  the 
price  that  it  formerly  did.  Given  two 
acres — one  well  timbered  and  the  other 
well  cleared — which  brings  the  higher 
price  ?  The  one  well  cleared  and  tilled 
if  the  former  is  for  cord- wood  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  former  is 
heavily  timbered  with  building  timber 
as  hundreds  of  acres  were  in  this  locality 
40  years  ago,  the  timber  acre  would  sell 
first  and  bring  the  most  money.  I  know 
of  farms  in  this  township  that  are  under 
a  very  good  state  of  cultivation  and  have 
had  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  produce  taken  from  them  in  the 
last  decade,  and  have  sent  forth  into  the 
world  strong  and  intelligent  men  and 
women,  which,  if  put  on  the  market, 
would  go  begging  for  a  buyer  at  $0,000, 
but  which,  if  well  timbered  with  building 
material  as  they  were  40  years  ago, 
would  not  be  on  the  market  long  at  $20,- 
000.  Now  the  question  arises,  which  of 
t  le  two  situations  is  the  better  for  the 
country  at  large  ? 

Scab  Will  Breed  Scab. 

N.  M.  T.,  Rivekhead,  N.  Y. — I  tried 
the  zinc  sulphate  treatment  this  season 
on  a  small  scale,  as  an  experiment.  I 
made  the  mixture  by  using  one  ounce  of 
zinc  sulphate  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
The  potatoes  were  soaked  1%  hour.  We 
have  dug  the  crop  and  picked  two  rows 
from  the  soaked  seed  and  two  rows  of  the 
untreated,  planted  side  by  side,  the  rows 
of  equal  length  and  treated  alike  as  to 
fertilizing  and  cultivation.  After  dig¬ 
ging,  we  sorted  the  potatoes  into  two 
lots,  smooth  and  scaboy.  The  smooth 
potatoes  from  the  soaked  seed  weighed 
337  pounds ;  the  scabby  potatoes  from 
soaked  seed  weighed  142  pounds.  The 
smooth  potatoes  from  the  untreated  seed 
weighed  31G  pounds;  scabby  potatoes 
from  the  untreated  seed  weighed  149 
pounds.  The  seed  used  in  each  case  was 
large-sized,  Early  Hebron,  and  showed 
signs  of  scab.  The  ground  was  oat  stub¬ 
ble,  and  potatoes  were  raised  on  it  two 
years  before.  There  were  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scabby  potatoes  in  the  former 
crop.  It  is  my  experience  that  if  scabby 
potatoes  grow  on  a  piece  of  ground,  the 
next  crop  of  potatoes  grown  on  the  same 
ground  will  be  scabby. 

Feeding  a  Peacb  Orchard. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County-, 
N.  Y. — In  reply  to  J.  A.  H.  Z.,  New 
Kingston,  Pa.,  on  page  684,  I  will  say 
that  if  my  land  was  in  clover  where  I 
wanted  to  plant  a  peach  orchard,  I  would 
simply  let  the  clover  grow  until  as  late  as 
possible  and  fit  the  ground  for  planting. 
In  buying  the  bone  for  $28  at  least  twice 
as  much  phosphoric  acid  will  be  secured 
as  with  dissolved  bone  at  $25.  As,  if  the 
raw  bone  is  fine  enough,  the  trees  will 
get  all  they  need,  I  would  advise  using 
the  raw  bone  as  a  rule.  Muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  has  about  four  times  the  actual  pot¬ 
ash  contained  in  kainit,  and  as  the  freight 
will  be  four  times  as  much  on  the  same 
quantity  of  actual  potash,  and  as  the  pot¬ 
ash  is  what  is  wanted,  by  all  means  buy 
muriate.  Either  corn  or  potatoes  may  be 
grown  in  a  young  peach  orchard  without 
detriment  to  the  trees.  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  growth  of  trees  than  we 
had  this  summer  in  a  young  orchard 
set  last  spring  and  the  ground  planted 
to  Learning  corn  ;  the  latter  was  from 
10  to  14  feet  high,  and  the  trees  have 
made  all  the  growth  that  was  desir¬ 
able,  from  three  to  five  feet.  But  one 
thing  must  be  remembered,  two  animals 
or  plants  cannot  grow  on  the  food 
required  for  one,  so  when  planting  a 
peach  orchard  to  corn,  beans,  potatoes  or 
squashes,  be  sure  to  give  food  enough  so 
that  the  trees  shall  not  lack. 

I  think  that  bearing  peach  orchards 
should  have  an  annual  dressing  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  We  have  so  treated  ours 
and  our  peaches  have  been  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all ;  such  high  color  and  so  sweet. 
All  have  remarked  these  qualities  and 
wondered  as  to  the  cause.  I  think  the 
answer  should  be,  ‘‘Plenty  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil.” 


Probably  the  first  grafts  of  the  Idaho 
pear  which  the  company  sent  out  were 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds.  Several  were 
worked  on  the  Keiffer,  several  on  a  late 
pear  which  rarely  bears,  and  of  which 
we  have  forgotten  the  name.  This  sea¬ 
son  is  the  first  we  have  succeeded  in 
ripening  the  Idaho.  We  have  now 
(October  24)  several  ripe  specimens,  much 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  medium-sized 
Anjou.  It  is  of  the  same  character  of 
quality,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  as  the 
Anjou,  though  distinctly  more  acid.  It 
is  less  buttery  than  the  specimens  which 
have  been  sent  to  us  from  Idaho.  Still 
it  is  of  high  quality  though  the  acidity  is 
too  pronounced.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
disappointed  in  the  Idaho  as  it  grows 
and  ripens  at  the  Rural  Grounds  on 
Keiffer  stock. 

We  want  to  say  a  word  about  an  old 
friend  that  every  reader  feels  or  should 
feel  a  friendship  for.  It  is  what  is  known 
as  the  California  privet.  Our  garden  is 
for  the  time,  you  know,  Central  Park. 
There  this  privet  is  employed  to  a  fine 
advantage.  It  is  planted  on  grassy  hill¬ 
sides — the  plants  at  some  distance  apart, 
say  from  10  to  30  feet.  Now  that  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  other  shrubs  are 
fading  and  falling,  those  of  the  privet 
seem  greener  and  fresher  than  ever.  And 
this  color  will  be  retained  until  from 
December  to  early  February,  as  the  frosts 
may  be  more  or  less  severe.  Those  of 
our  readers,  if  there  are  any,  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  ways  of  this  plant 
should  set  down  these  maiksto  its  credit. 
It  will  grow  anywhere — under  the  drip 
of  trees,  in  the  shade,  close  to  buildings, 
in  clear  or  smoky  atmospheres,  in  moist 
or  dry  soil.  It  is  not  hardy  here  or 
further  north,  and,  strange  to  say,  it 
should  have  another  credit  mark  for  this 
weakness.  Its  best  looks  are  shown  as 
a  small  shrub,  never  as  a  small  tree. 
The  spring  growth  is  so  rapid  that  it 
soon  makes  up  for  the  injury  which  win¬ 
ter  inflicts.  It  will  stand  any  amount  of 
cutting  back.  The  roots  are  rarely 
killed  by  cold  even  though  the  tempera¬ 
ture  fall  to  25  degrees  below  zero. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Rural  Grounds 
(21  years  ago)  we  planted  many  privets 
— close  to  the  house,  under  the  eaves, 
beside  the  lake.  Their  growth  was  rapid 
and  we  now  prize  them  for  the  sterling 
qualities  mentioned  above  as  well  as  for 
their  rapid  growth  which,  21  years  ago 
induced  us  to  use  them  liberally. 

The  so-called  California  privet  (ifigus- 
trum  ovalifolium)  is  probably  the  best 
all  things  considered.  Then  there  is 
a  variegated  variety  with  yellow  leaf 
margins  which  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
species. 

The  Common  privet  (L.  vulgare)  has 
smaller  leaves.  Variety  “buxifolium” 
has  smaller  leaves  still.  Besides  these 
there  are  as  many  as  20  different  species 
which,  however,  would  be  of  little  value 
except  to  make  up  a  collection. 

The  Pendulous  privet  (L.  vulgare  pen¬ 
dulum)  is  interesting  and  when  grafted 
on  a  stem  four  feet  high  makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  weeper.  We  had  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  at  the  Rural  Grounds  some  15  years 
ago.  It  was  worked  on  California  privet 
stock  about  four  feet  high.  The  pendu¬ 
lous  branches  grew  almost  directly  down¬ 
wards  giving  it  the  shape  of  an  umbrella 
just  before  it  is  fully  open.  A  gale  at 
length  twisted  the  pendulous  head  from 
the  stock  and  that  was  the  last  of  the 
plant. 

Evidence  accumulates  that  the  Keiffer 
is  a  really  excellent  pear  for  many  parts 
of  the  country  south  of  an  isothermal 
line  passing  through  southern  New  York 
and  westerly.  H.  M.  Stringfellow,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  residing  in  Hitchcock,  sends 
us  a  box  containing  a  dozen  or  more, 
reaching  us  October  23,  in  what  seems  to 
be  the  perfect  stage  of  ripeness  for  this 
peculiar  pear — a  golden  color  rather 


deeper  than  any  we  have  seen,  with  many 
cinnamon  dots,  often  so  close  together  as 
to  make  an  unbroken  russet.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  Keiffer  as  of  Angouleme  that 
the  pears  are  never  at  their  best  unless 
of  large  size.  But  these  Keiffers  were 
of  but  medium  size  and  were  yet  the  best 
in  quality  we  have  ever  eaten.  The  flesh 
was  not  so  tender  or  melting  as  a  Bart¬ 
lett,  but  the  flavor  was  rich,  vinous  and 
equal  to  that  of  Anjou  and  perhaps  even 
a  little  less  acid  and  more  spicy. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  writes  as  follows  : 

As  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  rather  rough  on  the 
Keiffer  pear  these  many  years,  I  send  on  a  suit  11 
box  of  this  fruit  taken  from  a  tree  in  my  orchard, 
grown  from  a  cutting  and  10  years  old  last  spring. 
We  have  picked  to  date  (October  17),  19  45-pound 
boxes  and  there  are  10  or  more  yet  on  the  tree.  The 
ground  was  used  for  the  Hrst  live  years  as  a  market 
garden,  and  fertilized  annually  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  per  acre  with  cotton- seed  meal,  and  the  hull 
ashes.  Since  then  with  annual  applications  of  500  to 
1,000  pounds  per  acre.  This  nocounts  for  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  growth  and  yield  Tue  fruit  Is  small,  but 
I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  quality  Is  good.  The 
Keiffer  should  hang  until  the  middle  of  October,  and 
then  be  packed  In  tight  boxes  while  cool,  to  mellow, 
which  It  always  does  here  In  a  week  or  10  days.  If 
not  perfectly  mellow  wait  until  they  are  before 
eating.  h.  m.  stringfklt.ow. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  editorially  condemned 
the  Keiffer  only  as  it  behaves  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  There,  and  in  that  part 
of  New  Jersey,  it  has  no  merits  except 
for  cooking  or  canning.  We  were  among 
the  first  to  fruit  it  after  its  introduction 
and  though  the  pears  grow  to  a  large 
size,  the  flesh  is  always  hard  and  of  low 
flavor.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  among  the 
first  to  show  the  inferiority  of  the  Keiffer 
in  the  North,  and  by  so  doing  prevented 
many  from  planting  it.  It  has  all  the 
while  printed  the  evidence  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  that  it  is  a  desirable  pear  for  more 
southerly  localities. 

All  that  is  claimed  for  the  Country 
Gentleman  sweet  corn  is  that  the  ears 
average  larger  than  those  of  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Shoe  Peg,  etc.,  as  the  variety  is 
variously  called.  It  has  at  least  six 
names  already.  Improved  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
would  have  been  a  less  misleading  name. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  regards  the  compar¬ 
atively  new  Grand  Duke  plum  as  one  of 
the  best  for  market.  It  is  as  large  as 
the  Bradshaw,  of  the  same  color  and 
ripens  in  late  September.  It  is  entirely 
free  from  rot. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
says  that  in  ordering  meal  to  use  as  a 
feed  or  as  a  fertilizer,  purchasers  should 
require  decorticated,  upland  cotton-seed 
meal  containing  at  least  6.5  f.er  cent  of 
nitrogen,  unless  they  are  willing  to  use 
the  other  greatly  inferior  meal,  which 
cannot  be  economically  done  unless  it 
can  be  got  for  a  greatly  reduced  price. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  undecorti¬ 
cated  meal  is  in  any  way  injurious  to 
stock ;  indeed,  some  feeders  prefer  it  to 
the  clear  decorticated  meal  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  less  likely  to  cloy  cattle  if  fed 
in  large  quantity.  But  both  its  man- 
urial  and  its  feed  value  are  much  less 
than  those  of  decorticated  meal. 

Our  respected  friend,  Mr.  F.  K.  Phoe¬ 
nix,  of  Wisconsin,  makes  this  pertinent, 
forceful  and  (to  .us)  altogether  unobjec¬ 
tionable  suggestion:  “Why  not  thou¬ 
sands  of  well-to-do  subscribers  each 
gladly  pay  for  two  copies  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y. ;  one  to  read,  lend  or  mail  to  others, 
and  one  to  keep  for  binding  ?  ” 

Another  excellent  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Phoenix  is  made  in  the  query  :  “  Why  do 
not  temperance  grape  growers  offer 
premiums  for  the  best  new  temperance 
methods  of  utilizing  grapes  now  so  ruin¬ 
ously  cheap  ?  ” 

Again,  “why  not  utilize  the  ashes 
from  our  burned  buildings  ?  ” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  never  wearies  of  such 
queries  and  suggestions,  good  readers. 
Favor  us,  please,  with  more,  and  more 

— and  more, 

Mr.  Frank  Barnes,  of  Middle  Hope, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y,,  prefers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  potatoes  :  Crown  Jewel  for  early; 
Monroe  Seedling  for  medium  and  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  for  late.  He  considers  the 
No.  2  the  most  profitable  of  any  he  has 
yet  grown.  We  do  not  like  the  Monroe 
Seedling  because  it  is  too  long  and  un¬ 
shapely. 


If  you  name  The  rpral  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


HELP  IS  WANTED 


by  the  women  who 
are  ailing  and  suf¬ 
fering,  or  weak  and 
exhausted.  And,  to 
every  such  woman, 
help  is  guaranteed 
by  Doctor  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  For  young 
girls  just  enterin' 


rj.  .y--.  womanhood  ;  wo- 

“  men  at  the  critical 
“change  of  life”  ;  women  approaching 
confinement;  nursing  mothers  ;  and  ev¬ 
ery  woman  who  is  “  run-down  ”  or  over¬ 
worked,  it  is  a  medicine  that  builds  up, 
strengthens,  and  regulates,  no  matter 
what  the  condition  of  the  system. 

It’s  an  invigorating,  restoralive  tonic, 
a  soothing  and  bracing  nervine,  and  the 
only  guaranteed  remedy  for  “  female 
complaints”  and  weaknesses.  In  bear¬ 
ing-down  sensations,  periodical  pains, 
ulceration,  inflammation,  and  every  kin¬ 
dred  ailment,  if  it  ever  fails  to  benefit  or 
cure,  you  have  your  money  back. 


A  HORSE 
FOR 


or  for  eating  more  than  his 
share  if  you  don’t  keep  him 
warm.  Two  or  three  dollars 
invested  in  a  good  blanket  will 
save  you  many  dollars  in  feed, 
and  your  horse  will  look  better 
and  do  better.  This  is  the 
mark  by  which  you  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  good  from  the 
bad  in  blankets 
5^  Blankets  are 
made  in  2513 
styles  to  suit 
every  horse , 
every  purpose 
and  every  purse. 

Made  only  by 

WII.  AYRES  &  SDRS,  Philadelphia. 


RIVER  FRONT  FARMS 


—153  acres,  $2,000;  200 
acres,  $3,000;  farms 


$000  to  $2,000.  Book  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


your  own  Bone, 
Meal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Graham 
Flour  and  Corn,  In 
the  #5  Hand  Mill 
(F.  Wilson’s  Patent) 
100  per  cent  more 
made  In  keeping 
Poultry.  Also  Power 
Mills  and  Farm  Feed 
Mills.  Circulars  and 
testimonials  sent  on 
application.  Wilson 
tiros.  Easton,  Pa. 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 
from  5  to  9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like 
a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  itthan 
two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  73,000  in  use.  We  also 
make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot  saw.  First 
order  secures  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MA- 
ClIINE. CO.,  241  to  249  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago, Ills 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  fiD  AD£C  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  UHfll  £10  alogue,  address 

T,  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 
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Again  we  call  attention  to  the  Turkey  Bulletin  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  as  one  excellent 
illustration  of  how  to  interest  farmers  in  the  work  of 
these  institutions.  As  to  the  plan  of  offering  half¬ 
wild  turkeys  for  distribution,  we  do  not  see  why  it  is 
not  as  legitimate  to  distribute  blood  as  it  is  to  try  to 
distribute  brains. 

#  * 

Our  friend  on  page  748  makes  a  good  point  when  he 
says  that  it  is  always  better  to  sell  corn  than  to  feed 
it  in  combination  with  nothing  but  water.  The  fact 
is  that  corn,  as  a  feeding  stuff,  gets  lots  of  credit  that 
does  not  belong  to  it.  The  best  results  are  never  ob¬ 
tained  when  corn  is  fed  alone.  It  is  the  clover,  skim 
milk  or  other  similar  foods  that  do  a  good  share  of  the 
work  that  is  usually  credited  to  corn.  As  well  claim 
that  the  plastering  used  to  finish  up  a  room  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  in  the  value,  because  it  puts  on 
the  finishing  touch.  There  must  be  a  strong  and  solid 
frame  to  build  on.  Unless  the  farmer  has  first  put  a 
strong  and  cheap  frame  on  his  hogs,  he  would  better 
sell  his  corn. 

*  * 

Stop  losing  valuable  marrow  out  of  your  back  at 
s’zing  potatoes  by  the  old  finger  process.  That  is  out 
of  date,  and  the  man  who  still  continues  to  use  it  is  a 
back  number.  A  potato  is  heavier  than  air  !  A  potato 
will  fall  through  a  hole  if  there  is  nothing  between  it 
and  the  hole.  The  size  of  the  hole  regulates  the  size 
of  the  potato  that  will  fall  through  it.  That  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  Hicks  potato  sorter  is  con¬ 
structed.  If  the  potato  comes  to  a  hole  large  enough 
it  falls  through  ;  if  the  hole  is  too  small  it  rolls  over 
and  takes  its  place  among  the  salable  tubers.  All 
the  human  hand  needs  to  do  is  to  pour  in  the  potatoes 
and  regulate  the  size  of  the  hole.  Your  fingers  will 
wear  out  before  the  hole  does.  Stop  lifting  every 
potato  to  size  it.  *  # 

Many  farmers,  in  looking  about  for  a  substitute  for 
wood  ashes,  are  using  kainit  for  its  potash.  It  is  true 
that  a  ton  of  kainit  contains  about  twice  as  much 
potash  as  a  ton  of  average  wood  ashes,  but  why  not 
try  the  potash,  cheaper  still,  in  the  form  of  muriate? 
Of  a  ton  of  kainit,  costing  $  15,  and  a  ton  of  muriate, 
costing  $42,  the  former  contains  250  pounds  of  potash, 
and  the  latter  nearly  1,000.  It  is  easy  to  see  which 
gives  the  cheaper  price  per  pound,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  decreased  weight  and  bulk  of  the  muriate.  Where 
the  kainit  is  to  be  used  in  the  stable  in  place  of  plaster, 
it  may  be  economy  to  use  this  form  of  potash,  but  for 
direct  application  as  a  fertilizer,  we  should  use  the 
muriate — except,  of  course,  on  such  crops  as  potatoes, 
fruits  or  tobacco;  on  these  we  should  use  the  sulphate. 

*  * 

There  are  several  weekly  agricultural  papers  in  the 
country  that  claim  to  have  “  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  paper  of  its  class  published  in  the  United  States.” 
The  R.  N.-Y.  makes  this  claim  and  also  claims  that  its 
circulation  is  more  widely  distributed  than  that  of 
other  weekly  farm  papers.  It  covers  a  wider  range 
and  in  that  way  gives  advertisers  a  chance  to  display 
the  facts  about  their  goods  over  more  territory  than 
others.  We  think  no  one  will  dispute  this  latter 
claim.  As  to  circulation,  publishers’  statements  not 
backed  by  proof  are  proverbially  untrustworthy.  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  make  any  specific  “claim,”  but  it 
comes  forward  with  proof  as  to  what  it  really  has  to 
offer  advertisers.  We  are  perfectly  ready  to  have  any 
advertiser  come  and  count  our  list  at  any  time  and  we 
now  propose  a  plan  for  settling  the  “  largest  circula¬ 
tion  ”  business  for  good.  Let  four  impartial  persons  be 
selected  to  count  the  lists  of  these  several  papers  that 
claim  “the  largest  circulation.”  We  are  willing  that 
the  business  managers  of  the  various  papers  should 
select  the  committee  or  form  it.  Let  them  count  the 
lists,  examine  paper  bills  and  other  proofs  offered  and 
make  affidavit  to  their  examination.  Then  each  paper 
is  to  print,  in  italics,  on  its  editorial  page,  for  six  con¬ 


secutive  weeks,  the  result.  To  illustrate,  each  commit¬ 
tee  might  say  : 

“  We  have  counted  the  lists  and  examined  the  paper 
bills  of  the  journals  named  below  and  find  them  to  be 
as  stated. 

“  Sworn  to  before  . ” 

Paid  up  Subscriptions.  Free  List.  Floaters. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker..  .  .  . 

Mississippi  Valley  Farmer...  .  .  . 

Country  Sport .  .  .  . 

Patriotic  Stockman  .  .  .  . 

American  narrower .  .  .  .... 

Such  a  list  would  show  some  curious  things.  Under 
“  Floaters”  they  should  put  all  who  have  not  paid  up 
and  also  the  “  sample  copies  ”  and  “  short  term  ”  sub¬ 
scriptions,  with  which  so  many  lists  are  padded.  With 
these  out  some  of  these  “  largest  circulations  ”  would 
vanish  like  smoke.  The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  this  contest 
and  is  ready  to  enter  it.  What  other  weekly  papers 
will  follow  ? 

*  * 

In  advertising  stock  like  the  Dorset  sheep,  where 
the  demand  is  really  greater  than  the  supply,  one  is 
often  tempted  to  let  any  puny  runt  go  for  the  price 
offered  for  a  good  animal.  It  may  be  easy  to  dispose 
of  such  animals  now,  and  perhaps  there  is  more  pres¬ 
ent  profit  in  doing  so  than  in  knifing  them,  but  reputa¬ 
tion  is,  after  all  the  best  stock  in  trade  a  breeder  can 
have,  and  it  will  pay,  in  the  long  run,  to  kill  the  runts. 
Several  men  that  we  thought  better  of  have  been 
selling  poor  stock — that  is  why  we  6peak  of  it ! 

#  * 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  next  legislature  of  New 
York  State  should  do,  and  that  is  to  so  change  the 
law  creating  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
to  make  the  office  of  Commisssoner  an  elective  one. 
The  Agricultural  Commissioner  should  be  elected  by 
the  people  the  same  as  Governor  or  Secretary  of  State. 
That  is  the  way  things  are  done  in  Ohio,  and  the 
farmers  of  that  state  are  well  satisfied  to  have  the 
head  of  their  Agricultural  Department  elected  by  the 
people  rather  than  appointed  by  the  Gov  -rnor.  Why 
not  the  same  practice  for  New  York  State?  The 
chances  for  securing  a  Commissioner  who  would  truly 
represent  agriculture  would  be  far  greater  under  an 
elective  system.  Let  the  farmers  of  the  State  give 
candidates  for  the  legislature  an  idea  of  what  they 
want  in  this  matter  and  follow  it  up  after  the  legisla¬ 
ture  is  elected.  The  R  N.-Y.  will  keep  this  before 
the  people. 

#  * 

Our  friend  on  page  750  makes  the  best  case  he  can 
for  butterine.  What  he  says  about  its  use  in  the 
lumber  camps  is  correct  as  the  writer  know*  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  Our  friend  does  not,  probably,  eat 
butterine  himself.  If  not,  we  should  like  to  know 
why.  We  have  always  taken  the  ground  that  a  man 
has  a  perfect  right  to  sell  any  healthful  combination 
of  fats  so  long  as  they  are  sold  for  just  what  they  are. 
Then  if  the  people  prefer  them,  well  and  good.  For 
example,  we  know  people  who  smear  their  bread  with 
lard  rather  than  pay  the  price  of  butter.  We  have  no 
desire  to  force  those  people  to  buy  butter  if  they  do 
not  eare  to,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  want 
them  to  pay  butter  prices  for  a  mixture  of  cheap  fats. 
There  are  peculiar  flavors  and  tastes  about  the  fats  of 
good  butter  t-iat  give  them  a  value  above  the  cheaper 
beef  and  pork  fats — no  matter  how  cleanly  the  latter 
may  be  made.  The  fraud  in  butterine  comes  not  from 
its  sale  in  large  packages,  but  in  the  retail  trade  in 
large  cities  and  town?.  There  it  is  sold  at  butter  prices 
and  this  is  what  dairymen  protest  against.  They  do 
not  fear  its  open  competition  in  the  retail  markets,  but 
when  it  is  palmed  off  as  pure  butter,  as  is  done,  it 
becomes  a  fraud. 

*  * 

Along  the  Hudson  River,  from  Newburg  to  Albany, 
lies  one  of  the  most  remarkable  farming  sect:ons  in 
the  world.  As  viewed  from  the  river,  one  wonders 
how  these  steep  slopes  can  ever  be  made  to  yield  a 
comfortable  living  to  the  farmer.  Surely  these  hill¬ 
sides  must  be  classed  among  the  “  abandoned  farm” 
sections  that  our  Western  friends  are  fond  of  telling 
us  about !  Surely  these  “exhausted  fields”  over  which 
Washington’s  soldiers  tramped  more  than  a  century 
ago  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  great  West.  That  is  pretty  theory,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  this  hilly  region  contains  some  of  the 
most  prosperous  farmers  to  be  found  anywhere — in 
fact  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  section  where  there  is 
less  general  complaint  about  “hard  times.”  In  many 
respects  the  Hudson  River  fruit  growers  possess 
natural  advantages  not  known  to  any  other  section. 
Their  hillsides  stand  facing  the  morning  sun  and  are 
sheltered  from  the  western  winds.  The  great  river 
not  only  tempers  the  air,  but  presents  a  cheap  and 
rapid  means  of  communication  with  the  great  city. 
The  one  thing  wanting  is  a  lack  of  natural  fertility  in 
the  soil.  The  writer  spent  some  days  among  these 
fruit  growers  recently  and  will  soon  give  a  brief 


account  of  the  trip,  with  special  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  the  millions  of  trees  and  vines  are  fed  and 
what  food  is  used.  #  * 

It  has  always  been  the  boast  of  the  California  fruit 
men  that  the  quality  of  their  goods  was  uniform  ;  that 
the  grading  was  perfectly  done,  and  the  packages 
were  as  good  in  the  bottom  as  on  top.  Dealers  here 
have  said  that  they  preferred  to  handle  the  California 
fruit  because  they  knew  just  what  they  were  buying 
and  selling.  The  other  day  the  writer  purchased  a 
basket  of  California  grapes.  On  top  were  nice,  large 
clusters  of  beautiful  fruit,  but  before  the  bottom  was 
reached,  many  of  the  grapes  were  evidently  odds  and 
ends — small  clusters,  some  grapes  not  half  size,  and 
looking  like  another  variety,  decayed  berries,  etc. 
They  presented  quite  a  contrast  to  those  on  top. 
While,  perhaps,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the 
hundreds  of  car-loads  of  fruit  sent  East  every  season, 
some  should  fall  below  the  mark,  still  the  system 
which  has  built  up  this  immense  trade  within  the  past 
few  years,  supposes  such  a  thing  as  deception  in  a 
single  package  to  be  impossible.  There  must  have 
been  a  slip  in  the  cogs  somewhere.  This  will  never 
do.  If  one  package  has  been  passed  in  that  way, 
there  is  no  reason  why  many  others  should  not  be,  and 
then  where  is  the  hardly-earned  reputation  ?  A  little 
more  vigilance  is  needed  somewhere.  The  reputation 
is  made,  but  that  isn’t  all  that’s  necessary,  it  must  be 
sustained. 

#  # 

BREVITIES. 

Hopefully  we  hear  It  spoken,  when  the  morn  of  life  Is  dawning, 

Ere  the  spirit  has  been  broken  t>y  the  touch  of  care  and  sin. 

“What  a  priceless  freight  of  tre  .sure  bringing  wisdom,  love  and 
pleasure, 

Shall  be  mine  to  weigh  and  measure— when  my  ship  comes  in!  ' 

Doubtfully  we  hear  It  spoken,  when  the  noon  of  life  Is  over. 

And  the  years  have  brought  no  token  from  the  ship  we  trusted  In, 

“  Oh  1  hope  that  on  the  morrow,  I  may  banish  care  and  sorrow, 

From  my  weighty  cargo  borrow — whenmy  ship  comes  in!" 

All  too  late  we  hear  it  spoken,  when  the  eve  of  life  Is  closing. 

When  the  hopes  of  life  are  broken  and  the  hair  is  white  and  thin, 

"  Long  and  hopefully  I've  waited,  and  the  years  have  passed  slow 
galted, 

But  the  ship,  becalmed,  belated,  never  can  come  in!" 

Say  not  so— the  winds  are  blowing,  strong  and  true  with  hope  and 
promise 

Faith  and  love  are  stoutly  towing  ar.d  your  ship  must  win, 

Over  life's  broad  ocean  creeping,  through  your  wuktng  and  your 
sleeping 

Comes  a  blessing  for  your  keeplrg-comrs  your  life  work  in! 

Tiie  fit  survive— not  the  fitful!. 

No  Babcock  test  can  act  as  a  bull. 

Akk  you  one  of  Mr.  Ballou's  ‘*  razers  ”? 

An  "off  color”  may  be  on  the  right  side. 

The  young  turkey’s  motto— Dough  or  die! 

Soak  the  old  corn.  Water  beats  poor  teeth. 

Ever  know  a  grape  vine  to  *•  bleed  to  death  1" 

A  suggestion  is  made  useful  only  by  digestion. 

B  W.  G.,  page  7  1,  ends  up  with  a  good  question. 

Turkeys  surely  do  not  seem  to  need  steam  heat! 

Cam  you  trust  the  htTCd  man  with  pruning  shears  ? 

It  was  up-hlt)  work  for  the  hilled  up  corn  this  season. 

One  quick  way  to  warm  things  up  1b  to  add  S  In  front  of  cold. 

That  Is  an  Interesting  urtlcle  by  Prof.  Halsted  on  tomato  rots. 

Who  know-s  an  older  bearing  grape  vine  than  Mt.  Hicks’s,  page  747  ? 

Mk.  1 1  a  it  it  i  s  tells  us  about  one-armed  grape  vines  that  do  their  full 
duty. 

Who’s  on  the  Board  of  Health  In  your  family  ?  Do  Pie  &  Cake  have 
a  majority? 

Always  read  the  “  We  Want  to  Know”  column  that  Is,  If  tou  do 
want  to  know. 

Among  ether  needed  repeals,  the  canners  should  repeel  some  of 
their  peaches. 

Good  blood  Is  all  right.  But  you  will  put  It  In  a  cow’s  veins  In  vain 
unless  you  take  care  of  the  cow  afterwards. 

Can  you  r  lse  a  hog  to  the  corn-feeding  age  cheaper  than  you  can 
buy  him  ?  Do  those  who  self  feeding  hogs  loie  money? 

Any  man  can  “hold  his  tongue”  by  using  his  hand  to  do  It  with.  We 
want  men  to  do  It  and  still  have  hands  free  to  work  with  I 
Many  questions  have  been  asked  about  the  right  time  for  plowing 
under  clover.  The  answer  by  Prof.  Roberts  on  page  749  ought  to  be 
satisfactory. 

“  A  bushel  of  corn  will  m ake  f rom  8  to  1 7  peu nds  of  pork !”  There 
is  a  range  of  9  pounds,  or  more  than  one-half  In  that  statement.  What 
causes  It— the  hog  or  the  feeder  ? 

Your  potato  business  would  be  “  picking  up”  when  you  quit  picking 
up  every  tuber  to  size  it.  You  may  need  your  lingers  for  sorting,  but 
not  for  sizing.  Let  a  hole  do  that. 

Hoyv  dear  is  the  cost  of  the  broken  down  stove;  the  heat,  up  the 
chimney,  it  soon  will  remove.  It  gives  to  the  women  a  very  tried  life, 
and  serves  for  your  breakfast  a  Blice  of  f  ried  icije  ! 

Wk  should  consider  ihe  average  grindstone  about  the  worst  thing 
to  rest  oa,  but  our  correspondent  claims  that  bicycle  stone  rested  him  I 
Good  place  that  for  a  boy  to  learn  to  run  a  wheel  I 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the  prolft  In  feeding  corn  to  hogs  than  the 
clover  that  helped  tit  the  hog  for  feeding.  The  profitable  hog  can  gen¬ 
erally  write  p.  c.  after  his  name— past  chewer  of  pasture. 

In  line  with  Mr.  Hobbs’s  picture  of  the  old-style  hog,  page  748.  we 
might  6lng  to  a  popular  tune: 

Oh  where,  Oh  where  Is  tie  old-time  hog. 

With  lungs  and  appetite  strong. 

With  his  back  cut  sharp  and  his  hams  like  a  dog 
And  his  nose  and  trotters  cut  long  ? 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  sight  so  short,  that  he  can  ever  see  the 
sport  in  not  protecting  berry  vines  when  Frost  his  Icy  finger  twines  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  but  this  I'll  say;  he’ll  find  by  spring  it  does  not 
pay  to  thus  desert  the  plants  that  kept  the  yvolf  away,  the  while  he 
slept.  Go  forth  and  mulch  your  plants  with  care  before  the  chilling 
wintry  air  shall  kill  them -then  Blr,  If  you  please,  with  scrubbed  up 
conscience  take  your  ease. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

When  President  Cleveland  appointed  J.  Sterling 
Morton  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Western  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  were  loud  in  praising  the  appointment. 
Of  late,  however,  they  have  changed  about  and  are 
now  attacking  the  Secretary  savagely.  It  is  all  about 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Morton  at  Chicago,  in  which 
he  said : 

The  most  Insidious  and  destructive  foe  to  the  farmer  Is  the  profes¬ 
sional  farmer,  the  promoter  of  Granges  and  Alliances,  who  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes  farms  the  larmer.  It  Is  true  that  American  farm  life  Is 
Isolated  and  that  In  the  newer  sections  there  Is  too  little  of  social 
pleasure  and  festivity,  but  my  hope  for  the  future  of  the  farmer  Is  not 
based  on  gregariousness.  He  will  not  succeed  better  by  forming 
Granges  and  Alliances,  which  generally  seek  to  attend  to  some  other 
business  than  farming,  and  frequently  propose  to  run  railroads  and 
banks  and  even  propose  to  establish  new  systems  of  coinage  for  the 
government,  than  he  will  by  Individual  Investigations  of  economic 
questions.  Humanity  generally,  and  the  farmer  particularly,  has  no 
enemy  equal  In  efficiency  for  evil  greater  than  Ignorance,  therefore 
each  tiller  of  the  soil  should  Investigate  for  himself  various  methods 
of  cultivating  lands,  of  producing  good  crops,  and  of  securing  re¬ 
munerative  markets.  The  one  book  which  I  can  recommend  the 
farmers  for  their  perusal  Is  Adam  Smith's  “  Wealth  of  Nations.” 

I  would  also  have,  If  possible,  a  dally  newspaper  from  a  great  city 
at  every  fireside.  The  dally  newspaper  Is  an  educator  because  It 
leads  out  Into  full  view  every  morning  all  the  markets  of  the  world; 
It  turns  the  light  upon  all  the  cause  of  fluctuating  markets;  It  con¬ 
stantly  Illustrates  the  terse  truthfulness  of  that  great  sentence  In 
modern  political  economy:  "A  market  for  products  Is  products  In 
market.” 

We  saw  this  reported  speech  at  the  time  it  was  de¬ 
livered,  and  hoped  to  see  a  denial  or  correction  from 
Mr.  Morton.  None  has  come.  Secretary  Morton  has 
a  perfect  right  to  air  his  peculiar  views  wherever  he 
sees  fit  to  do  so.  He  has  put  himself  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Anti- Option  bill,  and  certainly  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  about  the  illegal  sale  of  bogus  butter. 
When  he  comes  forward  to  attack  the  Grange  and 
Alliance,  he  either  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  or  is  guilty  of  willful  misrepresentation.  As  the 
Ohio  Farmer  plainly  indicates,  ther^  would  have  been 
no  such  thing  as  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to-day  had 
not  the  Grange  demanded  it  and  created  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  it.  It  is  true  that  there  are  representatives 
of  the  Grange  and  Alliance  who  are  mere  wind-bags — 
filled  with  a  poor  quality  of  wind  at  that — but  any 
sane  man  who  has  given  the  subiect  any  attention  at 
all  knows  that  such  men  are  mere  excrescences,  and 
that  back  of  them  is  an  organization  of  honest,  hard¬ 
working  and  thoughtful  men  and  women,  whose  lives 
are  made  stronger,  happier  and  better  by  being  drawn 
together  by  the  principles  of  the  Grange  and  Alliance. 

X  t  t 

It  must  be  a  singular  condition  of  the  human  mind 
that  advises  the  farmer  to  crawl  into  his  own  shell 
with  a  city  paper  and  a  book  over  a  century  old  for 
companions.  We  have  supposed  that  cooperation  was 
desirable  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  town.  It  appears 
not,  however,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  fit 
person  to  advise  the  farmers  of  America.  According 
to  this  oracle,  the  agricultural  papers  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  bulletins  are  of  no  value  to  farmers. 
His  ideal  farmei  must  be  one  who  remains  contentedly 
at  home,  grows  his  crop,  and  thankfully  takes  for  it 
whatever  the  city  commission-man  sees  fit  to  give  him. 
By  thoughtfully  studying  “  Wealth  of  Nations,”  he 
will  probably  succeed  in  making  the  Nation  rich  as  a 
whole,  but  very  little  of  the  wealth  will  remain  in  his 
own  pocket.  No,  No  !  There  seems  no  possible  ex¬ 
cuse  for  such  talk  from  the  man  selected  to  head  and 
represent  American  agriculture.  Such  ideas  are  those 
of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  their  author  would  do  less 
harm  if  he  would  again  go  to  sleep  and  remain  asleep 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

t  X  t 

On  Monday,  October  30,  the  Senate  passed  what  is 
known  as  the  Repeal  bill  by  a  vote  of  43  to  32,  thus 
ending  one  long  contest  and  beginning  another. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
details  of  this  prolonged  struggle.  We  wish  here  to 
refer  to  a  number  of  incidents  connected  with  the 
affair  that  have  not  been  generally  considered.  The 
battle  was  not  a  square  issue  between  “  free  silver” 
and  the  “gold  bugs.”  It  was  simply  over  the  purchas¬ 
ing  clause  of  the  Sherman  law,  wh  ch  authorized  the 
purchase  of  $4,300,000  worth  of  silver  each  month. 
The  proposition  was  to  prohibit  or  stop  this  purchase 
so  that  no  more  silver  would  be  bought  for  use  as 
money.  The  opponents  of  repeal  argued  that  this 
would  practically  demonetize  the  white  metal  and 
held  out  for  a  promise  or  agreement  to  adopt  some¬ 
thing  else  that  would  continue  the  use  of  silver.  The 
Repealers  said  in  substance,  “  Do  this  first  and  con¬ 
sider  the  rest  afterwards.”  Thus  it  was  that  several 
Senators  who  favor  the  increased  use  of  silver  as  money 
voted  for  repeal.  J  J  J 

Of  the  32  Senators  who  finally  voted  against  repeal, 
19  were  Democrats,  10  Republicans  and  three  Popu¬ 
lists.  The  Democratic  party  as  represented  in  the 
Senate  was  about  equally  divided  on  the  measure,  the 
Populists  are  all  in  favor  of  free  coinage  and  the 
Republicans  were  in  a  great  majority  favoring  repeal. 


In  fact,  of  the  43  votes  in  favor  of  repeal,  23  were  cast 
by  Republicans.  The  fight  of  the  silver  men  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  wording  of  the 
bill.  After  repealing  the  Sherman  law  it  reads  : 

And  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  to 
coin  both  gold  and  silver  Into  money  of  equal  Intrinsic  and  exchage- 
able  value,  such  quality  to  be  secured  through  International  agree¬ 
ment  or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  will  Insure  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  purity  In  value  of  the  coins  of  the  two  metals  and  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  In  the  markets  and  In  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts. 

And  It  Is  hereby  further  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  steadily  directed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  safe 
system  of  bimetallism  as  will  maintain  at  ail  times  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  coined  or  Issued  by  the  United  States  In  the  markets  and 
In  the  payment  of  debts. 

In  spite  of  this  declaration  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
both  metals  as  money  the  silver  men  would  not  trust 
the  present  Administration  to  suggest  legislation  favor¬ 
able  to  silver.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  with  the 
exception  of  Senator  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
vote  favorable  to  silver  came  entirely  from  States 
wherein  agriculture  is  the  most  prominent  industry. 
The  Southern  States  cast  17  votes  against  to  seven  in 
favor,  and  at  least  four  of  the  seven  who  voted  for 
repeal  would  vote  for  free  silver  if  that  issue  were 
presented  alone.  In  the  States  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  16  votes  were  given  against  repeal  with  but 
two  favoring  it.  J  J  J 

In  fact  it  was  evident  all  through  the  debate  that 
the  chief  supporters  of  an  increased  silver  coinage 
either  “free”  or  at  a  recognized  ratio  with  gold  were 
those  who  represent  States  wherein  farmers  are  in  a 
majority.  Almost  all  the  petitions  favoring  repeal 
and  arguing  against  [silver  were  sent  from  Boards  of 
Trade  in  towns  or  cities.  These  are  the  facts.  They 
are  worth  considering  calmly  and  dispassionately. 
We  have  no  desire  here  to  go  over  any  of  the  old 
arguments  for  or  against  silver.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  silver  men  in  losing  in  this  question  of  repeal  have 
won  a  larger  victory  in  the  fact  that  they  have  made 
wide  splits  in  party  lines  and  gained  for  their  cause 
a  popular  hearing  that  it  never  had  before.  If  the 
Populists  were  now  in  condition  to  come  forward  in 
just  the  right  way  it  seems  to  us  that  in  at  least  15 
States  the  old  party  lines  would  be  completely  broken 
up  and  many  of  the  old,  time-worn  traditions  would  be 
swept  away.  In  many  respects  this  would  be  a  most 
desirable  outcome  of  the  discussion. 

X  X  J 

The  decision  by  Judge  Williams  that  the  New  York 
law  permitting  women  to  vote  for  school  commis¬ 
sioners  is  unconstitutional  will  cause  disappointment 
to  many  women  who  registered  and  decided  to  vote. 
This  decision  does  not  settle  the  matter  for  good,  and 
perhaps  before  this  reaches  our  readers  the  Attorney 
General  may  have  decided  that  women’s  votes  are  to 
be  received  and  counted.  We  now  simply  wish  to 
refer  to  the  reasons  given  by  Judge  Williams  for  say¬ 
ing  that  the  proposition  to  allow  women  a  vote  is 
against  the  State  constitution.  He  states  that  the 
constitution  distinctly  provides  that  only  “  male  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  age  of  21  years,”  with  certain  other  re¬ 
quirements,  shall  be  considered  voters.  The  office  of 
School  Commissioner,  he  says,  was  created  by  law 
after  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  as  the  officers 
are  to  “ be  elected  by  the  people” — meaning  lawful 
voters — the  legislature  has  no  power  to  create  new 
voters  or  grant  the  voting  franchise  to  a  new  class  of 
voters.  To  sum  up  his  decision,  he  says : 

It  will  be  well  settled  that  the  provision  has  had  the  effect  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  persons  who  are  not  males  from  the  right  to  vote  for  the  offi¬ 
cers  referred  to  In  the  provision,  and  the  legislature  has  no  power  to 
pass  any  act  authorizing  females  to  vote  for  any  such  officers.  We 
are  brought,  therefore,  to  this  conclusion:  The  office  of  School  Com¬ 
missioner  having  been  made  elective  by  the  people,  no  person  can 
vote  for  an  Incumbent  of  the  office  who  Is  not  authorized  under  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  constitution  to  vote,  and  only  male  persons  are  so 
authorized  to  vote. 

That  is  the  decision,  and  if  it  holds  good  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  advocates  of  woman’s  suffrage  to 
have  the  coming  Constitutional  Convention  recom¬ 
mend  a  change  in  the  present  constitution  which 
must  be  ratified  by  the  voters  later. 

X  X  X 

Many  good  lawyers  do  not  agree  with  this  decision 
and  insist  that  the  law  will  stand  the  test  of  the  high¬ 
est  courts.  These  men  claim  that  the  legislature  has 
power  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women  so  far  as  the 
election  of  officers  created  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  if  the 
legislature  can  create  a  new  office,  it  can  also  deter¬ 
mine  who  may  vote  to  fill  that  office.  From  this  view 
the  legislature  could  not  grant  the  suffrage  to  women 
for  the  election  of  Governor,  but  it  can  do  so  for  the 
election  of  newer  officers.  The  School  Commissioners 
were  not  originally  provided  for  in  the  constitution, 
and  hence  the  rules  laid  down  in  that  constitution 
could  not  exactly  apply  to  them.  A  leading  lawyer  of 
this  city  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

If  this  decision  Is  Just  there  are  scores  of  unconstitutional  laws  on 
the  statute  books,  for  If  the  franchise  cannot  be  extended  to  fe¬ 


males,  It  certainly  cannot  be  restricted  among  males  further  than 
the  constitution  expressl)  allows,  for  the  constitution  states  that 
“  every  male  citizen”  shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  1  have  In  mind 
many  laws  which  provide  for  the  election  of  officers,  such  as  Water 
and  School  Commissioners,  In  various  municipalities  In  the  State 
where  a  property  qualtticatlon  Is  required  of  the  voter. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  fair  interpretation  of 
the  matter,  and  we  hope  the  law  will  stand,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  there  is  little  hope  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  would  suggest  the  desired  change. 

X  X  t 

Last  week  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  had  adopted  resolutions 
opposing  the  sale  of  bogus  butter.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held  by  the  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  this  subject.  The  resolutions  finally 
adopted,  after  reciting  the  facts  that  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  are  making  desperate  attempts  of  question¬ 
able  character  to  foist  their  products  upon  different 
markets  as  natural  butter  in  violat’on  of  law,  and  that 
large  numbers  of  retailers  and  restaurant  keepers  are 
furnishing  it  to  their  customers  as  natural  butter,  go 
on  to  condemn  such  action,  and  pledge  the  assistance 
of  the  Exchange  in  ferreting  out  the  violators  of  the 
law,  and  in  assisting  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
in  any  way  he  may  besire.  The  resolutions  also  con¬ 
template  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  ses¬ 
sion  for  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $100,000  for  the 
protection  of  the  dairy  interests,  and  the  consumers 
in  the  Metropolitan  district.  These  meetings  were  first 
called  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  trade  with 
the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  district  under 
the  charge  of  Deputy  Commissioner  Van  Valkenburg. 
These  were  to  be  indignation  meetings.  Charges  had 
been  made  that  the  employees  were  open  to  bribery, 
and  that  the  department  was  simply  a  part  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  machine.  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  was  present  and, 
after  referring  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  explained 
the  reason  why  the  department  has  been  apparently 
derelict  in  performing  its  duty.  His  explanation  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  criminal  law  applicable  in  these 
cases  did  not  go  into  effect  until  October  1  ;  that  the 
department  had  been  hampered  in  its  work  by  this 
fact  which  was  not  generally  known,  and  that  it  had 
been  thought  best  not  to  make  the  fact  of  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  law  public,  as  this  would  lead  to  flooding 
the  market  with  the  bogus  butter.  The  department 
chose  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  laxity  in  the 
performance  of  duty  until  such  time  as  the  facts  could 
be  made  known  without  detriment  to  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests.  Commissioner  Schraub  upheld  his  assistant,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Brown,  in  all  his  statements.  Then  the  resolutions 
summarized  above  were  unanimously  adopted. 

X  X  X 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  stated  that  the  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  authorities  had  discovered  that  the  Armour 
Packing  Co.  had  been  packing  64  pounds  of  oleo  in 
firkins  stamped  60  pounds,  thus  defrauding  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  eight  cents  revenue  on  each  package.  Mr. 
Van  Valkenburg  was  asked  in  relation  to  this  matter 
in  this  district.  While  admitting  that  he  had  heard  of 
it,  he  didn’t  care  to  say  anyting  about  it  at  present. 
He,  however,  gave  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
law  was  violated  in  other  ways,  both  by  the  packers 
and  the  retailers.  Evidence  had  been  obtained  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  and  prosecution  would  follow. 
The  law  requires  that  whenever  a  sample  of  oleo  is 
taken,  a  duplicate  sample  must  be  given  to  the  sus¬ 
pected  party.  Then  the  samples  taken  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  must  be  analyzed,  all  of  which  requires  con¬ 
siderable  time.  j  j  j 

Fiiom  other  parts  of  the  State  complaints  against 
the  department  similar  to  those  made  in  this  city  are 
heard.  The  same  explanation  is  given  in  relation  to 
them.  It  seems  that  never  before  have  such  persistent 
efforts  been  made  to  flood  the  markets  of  the  State 
with  bogus  products  as  at  present.  The  high  price  of 
butter  has  probably  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
But  this  agitation  can  but  do  good.  It  shows  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  law  that 
a  strong  trade  association  is  watching  them.  It  shows 
the  dealers  in  bogus  goods  that  they  have  a  powerful 
and  uncompromising  foe.  And  it  assures  the  farmers 
of  the  existence  of  an  ally  that  is  fighting  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  honest  goods.  The  consumers,  too,  are  in¬ 
terested,  for  it  is  an  assurance  to  them  that  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  food  is  to  have  more  thorough  super¬ 
vision  and  more  careful  protection.  There  is  a  strong 
force  against  the  bogus  business,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  right  will  win. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tub  official  report  of  the  World’s  Fair  awards  states  that  Mason  & 
Hamlin,  of  Boston,  have  taken  highest  honors  on  both  pianos  and 
organs. 

Mit.  3.  M.  Duclos,  proprietor  of  Park  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
begins  to  use  The  K.  N.-Y.  as  a  middleman.  He  has  100  little  young 
Berkshlres  to  sell  to  BlJBAL  readers. 


TASTING  CHOCOLATES. 

T  is  authoratively  stated  that  the  consumption  of 
cocoa  and  chocolate  has  doubled  in  this  country 
within  five  years.  Exhibitors  do  not  fail  to  make  use 
of  the  opportunities  at  food  shows  and  elsewhere  to 
show  their  goods  and  urge  them  on  the  public  by 
samples  at  hand  to  taste  and  thus  to  carry  away  to 
their  homes.  The  World’s  Fair  is  to  such  exhibitors 
only  a  greater  food  show,  and  they  have  made  much 
of  this  chance  to  do  “  missionary  work,”  as  Holland 
regards  the  introduction  of  these  goods  into  America. 

One  enthusiastic  writer,  late  from  Chicago,  seemed 
more  impressed  with  the  pavilions  and  temples  worked 
out  with  chocolate  “bricks,”  pillars,  etc.,  than  with 
all  other  portions  of  the  great  exhibit.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Fair  is  doing  wonders  in  educating  people 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  production,  prep¬ 
aration,  advantages  and  uses  of  cocoa.  One  exhibitor 
thinks  a  million  persons  will  drink  chocolate  or  cocoa 
for  the  first  time  whiie  visiting  the  Fair.  Samples  are 
presented  us  at  the  food  shows,  together  with  adver¬ 
tising  literature.  The  Van  Houtens,  Blookers  and 
Metiers  are  the  great  foreign  advertisers,  both  in 
current  periodicals  and  at  the  exhibit.  The  long- 
established  house  of  Baker  &  Co.,  and  Maillard  of 
New  York  are  not  behind  competitors  from  abroad 
in  enterprise.  The  exhibits  of  these  last  are  thus 
described  : 

“  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  make 
two  exhibits,  one  of  chocolate,  designed  for  pastry 
and  confectionery,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Agricultural 
Building,  and  one  of  cocoa  in  a  structure  in  the  Moor¬ 
ish  style  of  architecture,  near  Music  Hall.  In  the 
latter  chocolate  is  served  in  fine  china  mugs  by  girls 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  waiting  maid  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden.  This  is  the  trade-mark  of 
this  old  established  house.  In  the  middle  gallery  of 
the  Agricultural  Building,  Henry  Maillard  of  New 
York  makes  a  beautiful  display  of  fine  chocolate  and 
cocoa,  confectionery  and  preparations.  They  are 
exhibited  in  a  pavilion  having  on  the  top  four  eagles, 
and  at  the  corners  statues  of  Venus,  Minerva  and 
Columbus  carved  fronc  chocolate.” 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  pleasure  to  be  of  the  servi¬ 
tors  in  such  popular  and  pleasing  booths  as  these. 

The  special  correspondent  of  an  exchange  thus  de¬ 
scribes  some  of  the  architecture  in  chocolate : 

“  The  most  striking  exhibit  of  chocolate  is  on  the 
main  floor  and  near  the  center  of  the  Agricultural 
Building.  It  consists  of  a  temple  of  the  Renaissance 
style,  38  feet  high,  weighing  30,000  pounds  and  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  chocolate.  By  the  employment  of 
cocoa  butter  it  is  made  to  resemble  clouded  marble. 
The  prominent  feature  in  this  is  a  statue  of  Germania, 
10  feet  high,  sculptured  from  a  block  of  chocolate 
weighing  2,200  pounds.  On  the  pedestal  are  statues 
of  the  Emperors  William  I.  and  II.,  Frederick  III., 
Bismarck  and  Moltke.  Above  the  architrave  are  six 
columns  crowned  by  flying  eagles,  while  the  dome  is 
decorated  with  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany.  As  a 
work  of  art  it  has  few  superiors  in  the  entire  Expo¬ 
sition. 

“In  the  Danish  section  Cloetta  Brothers,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  make  an  elaborate  display  of  cocoa,  chocolate 
and  desiccated  cocoa.  Packages  and  cakes  of  these 
articles  are  ranged  round  a  statue  of  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  made  of  chocolate. 

“Van  Houten,  the  great  Dutch  manufacturer,  whose 
mills  are  near  Amsterdam,  occupies  a  beautiful  struct¬ 
ure  on  the  Lake  Shore  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts  Building.  Nearly 
$60,000  were  expended  in  erecting  and  fitting  up  this 
building,  which  is  modeled  after  an  old  Dutch  man¬ 
sion.  The  entne  interior  of  one  of  the  rooms  was 
taken  from  a  house  in  Holland  erected  about  the  time 
Columbus  discovered  America.  All  the  furniture  in 
this  room  and  much  that  is  in  the  other  apartments 
was  brought  from  the  land  of  William  The  Silent. 
The  fireplace  and  the  facings  of  some  of  the  walls  are 
Dutch  tiles  of  the  15th  century.  All  the  pictures,  of 
which  there  are  many  beautiful  ones,  are  on  delf 
tiles.  The  girls  who  serve  cocoa,  in  cups  of  delf  ware, 
are  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  peasant  maids  of 
Holland.  There  is  extortion  in  many  places  where 
refreshments  are  served,  but  here  a  visitor  receives  a 
cup  of  cocoa  that  “is  best  and  goes  farthest,”  two 
biscuits,  a  souvenir  card  and  a  trial  package,  all  for 
the  small  sum  of  five  cents. 

“  The  Blookers  have  a  fine  pavilion  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Building,  in  which  there  are  life-size  figures  of 
an  invalid  waiting  for  her  morning  cup  of  cocoa,  a 
maid  bringing  it  to  her,  and  a  child  on  the  floor  sip¬ 
ping  the  same  beverage.  The  apartment  is  ornamented 
by  numerous  beautiful  articles  made  of  chocolate. 


“  Spain  is  said  to  be  the  first  European  country  to 
engage  in  the  preparation  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  and 
the  first  in  which  they  were  used  as  table  beverages. 
But  Holland,  after  it  gained  possessions  in  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  entered  into  their  manufacture 
with  great  spirit,  and  has  led  in  it  ever  since.  At 
present  the  raising  of  cocoa  beans  is  increasing  in 
nearly  all  tropical  countries.” 


CHURCH  FRIENDLINESS:  CHURCH  GOWNING. 

OME  years  ago,  we  moved  into  a  new  p’ace—  or 
rather,  a  place  new  to  us.  I  inquired  of  a 
neighbor  as  to  the  best  church  to  attend.  She  laugh¬ 
ingly  replied  that  of  course  she  thought  her  own 
church  the  best.  I  asked  another  neighbor  the  same 
question;  her  reply  was  that  the  Hallelujah  church 
had  the  most  members,  but  the  Blue-line  was  by  far 
the  most  stylish,  “  Then,”  said  I,  “  I’ll  take  the  Halle¬ 
lujah.” 

The  next  Sunday  I  started  most  bravely  with  my 
baby  in  my  arms,  and  three  little  girls  by  my  side. 
The  church  was  full  when  we  reached  there  and  we 
took  a  seat  by  the  door.  Every  few  seconds  some  one 
turned  around  and  looked  at  us,  until  my  cheeks 
burned  furiously.  I  felt  as  if  we  were  the  center  of 
attraction,  and  wondered  thereat.  It  may  have  been 
the  baby  that  caused  the  people  to  turn  their  heads  so, 
but  whatever  the  cause  I  could  not  help  feeling  con¬ 
fused  and  mortified.  After  the  service  was  over  the  lady 
to  whom  I  had  previously  spoken  merely  bowed  as  she 
passed  me,  and  when  Sunday-schoo^  was  half  over  the 
pastor  managed  to  get  to  our  seat  and  ask  if  my  little 
ones  would  go  into  a  class,  and  also  conducted  me  to 
the  Bible  class.  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
I  had  taken  my  little  ones  to  the  plainest  church  in 
town,  hoping  there  to  be  able  to  feel  that  I  was  among 
friends,  but  the  people  were  not  friendly. 

One  thing  I  noticed  in  particular — how  could  I  help 
it  ? — ladies  of  30  years  and  upwards  were  there  in  pink 
satin  or  silk,  and  in  delicate  shades  of  blue  or  green. 
Little  girls  of  12  and  14  years  of  age  were  dressed  in 
elegant  velvets  and  savins,  peacock  blue,  cardinal  red 
and  green  prevailing.  One  girl  of  12  wo  e  a  drab  gros- 
grain  silk,  while  her  mother,  a  woman  of  about  40  had 
on  a  dingy  black  cashmere.  I  noticed  as  a  rule, 
all  over  the  church,  the  exceeding  plainness  of  the 
mothers’  apparel  while  their  daughters,  no  matter 
how  young,  were  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

No,  I  know  it  was  not  my  place  to  notice  the  styles, 
in  church,  but  I  had  been  told  it  was  the  plainest 
church  and  was  so  surprised  and  disappointed  that  I 
could  not  help  noticing  the  difference. 

I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  to  the  Blue-line  church 
at  all,  for  I  had  already  seen  too  much  style.  But  in 
about  a  month  I  was  passing  the  latter  church  one 
Sunday  as  they  were  singing,  not  an  anthem  in  which 
none  could  join,  but  a  soul-stirrieg  hymn  for  every 
one  to  sing.  It  sounded  so  homelike  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  the  next  Sunday  and  help  in  that  sing¬ 
ing.  When  I  went  into  this  church  I  found  a  band 
of  worshipers  all  plainly  dressed — there  was  but  one 
silk  dress  in  the  whole  church,  and  that  plain.  After 
the  service  all  came  and  shook  hands  and  invited  me 
to  come  again  ;  and  in  two  weeks  I  had  presented  my 
letter  and  became  a  member  of  that  church.  I  after¬ 
wards  learned  that  the  best  and  oldest  families  in 
town  attended  there,  but  they  were  sensible  enough 
to  know  that  the  church  is  not  a  place  to  parade  fine 
clothes ;  also  that  the  church  is  a  place  where  all 
Christians  should  meet  as  friends,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  strangers  or  not.  It  has  always  been  my 
practice — and  a  good  one,  I  believe — to  speak  to  all 
strangers  in  church,  and  invite  them  to  come  again. 

Of  all  the  sights  in  the  world,  one  of  the  saddest  is  to 
see  the  poor  old  mother  dressed  in  anything,  while 
the  daughter  actually  acts  as  if  she  were  ashamed  to 
own  her.  How  many  girls  of  to-day  are  putting 
heavier  burdens  on  mother,  instead  of  trying  to 
lighten  those  already  too  heavy  ?  Try  being  a  King’s 
Daughter  in  your  own  homes  just  one  week  and  note 
the  change.  Look,  dear  girls,  at  mother’s  face,  note 
her  weary  step,  and  see  wherein  you  can  lighten  her 
burdens,  Send  her  off  to  visit  some  relative  or  friend. 
Don’t  take  no  for  an  answer,  but  let  her  have  a  much 
needed  rest.  You  may  think  mother  of  little  account 
now,  but  when  she  is  gone  how  you  will  miss  her,  and 
how  many  things  you  will  think  of  that  you  could 
have  done  for  her  if  you  had  but  thought. 

And,  dears,  don’t  wear  gaudy  dresses  to  church  or 
on  the  street ;  it  is  the  worst  of  taste.  No  real  lady 
ever  wears  anything  showy  in  public  except  at  parties 
or  the  opera. 

If  you  would  look  pretty  when  you  are  old,  keep  a 
pleasant  and  smiling  face  in  your  youth.  So  many 


brothers  and  sisters  are  continually  snapping  and 
snarling  at  each  other  in  the  home  circle.  They  are 
sure  to  become  scolding,  fretful,  fault-finding  men  and 
women.  The  grandest  sight  on  earth  is  a  happy  home 
circle.  I  would  there  were  more  of  them. 

MABEL  H.  MONSEY. 


SCOLDING:  A  VICIOUS  HABIT. 

HABITS  MAKE  CHARACTER. 

EAR,  tired,  nervous  mothers,  whatever  happens, 
don’t  let  us  scold.  Not  if  the  fire  goes  out  three 
times  in  one  forenoon.  Not  if  a  quart  of  milk  is 
spilled  on  the  carpet,  or  the  best  china  gets  broken. 
Not  if  the  children  make  a  million  mud  pies,  or  cut 
bits  of  paper  ankle-deep  on  the  floor  and  scatter  their 
playthings  from  parlor  to  backyard.  When  our 
darlings  have  grown  away  from  their  childhood,  or  if 
some  sad  day  they  should  leave  the  home  and  their 
play  to  walk  in  the  golden  streets,  their  little  toys 
that  have  to  be  picked  up  so  very  often  now,  will  seem 
unspeakably  precious.  Their  little  paper  animals, 
and  hearts  and  stars,  their  crude  little  pin  and  needle 
cases,  their  loving  little  notes  full  of  round  kisses  for 
mamma,  all  these  would  be  treasured  among  our 
dearest  possessions  and  we  would  be  glad  then  if  we 
had  not  scolded  because  of  the  litter  they  made.  Don’t 
let  us  scold. 

We  can  reprove  if  necessary  without  scolding.  We 
can  teach  them  to  be  careful  in  their  play,  and  to  help 
“tidy  up”  afterwards;  but  let  us  not  embitter  the 
lives  of  the  little  one?,  or  spoil  our  own  characters  by 
the  habit  of  scolding. 

I  knew  a  mother  once  whose  countenance  was  a 
whole  book  of  lamentations,  whose  voice  was  a  chronic 
whine;  some  of  her  children  went  wrong.  I  wonder 
they  all  did  not. 

I  knew  another  mother  of  a  large  family,  whose  life 
was  crowded  with  work  and  care  and  some  trials  that 
do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all — whose  face  was  a  per¬ 
petual  benediction.  Her  very  tones  inspired  hope  and 
cheerfulness.  She  did  not  scold.  And  her  happy 
husband  and  children  will  bless  her  forever. 

When  the  children  are  grown  we  do  not  want  them 
to  associate  the  memory  of  home  with  a  scolding 
mother. 

Scolding  is  not  pleasant  to  hear — it  is  not  pleasant 
to  see.  The  inward  fret  from  which  scolding  pro¬ 
ceeds  works  itself  out  into  the  face.  It  makes  wrin¬ 
kles  ;  it  makes  ugliness.  It  we  should  live  to  old  age, 
we  would  like  to  be  as  lovely  and  lovable  as  possible, 
would  we  not  ?  Then  let  us  begin  now.  We  cannot 
commence  the  beautifying  process  too  soon.  Looks 
and  character  are  the  results  of  everyday  thought  and 
life. 

Illness  tends  to  scolding  and  scolding  tends  to  ill¬ 
ness.  Therefore  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  obey  the  known 
laws  of  health.  We  must  try  to  keep  well.  Let  us 
rest  all  we  can — and  not  scold,  carrie  ellis  breck. 


Substitute  for  Eggs. — When  eggs  are  scarce  during 
the  “pumpkin-pie  season,”  cracker  crumbs  are  a  good 
substitute,  so  good,  in  fact,  that  one  would  never 
know  the  difference  unless  told.  Take  a  heaping  cup¬ 
ful  of  finely-rolled  cracker  crumbs  to  every  quart  of 
sifted  pumpkin,  adding  the  milk,  sugar  and  spices 
as  usual.  f.  a.  h. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

A  **  Blind  ”  Closet. — Where  closet  room 
is  scarce,  put  four  castors  on  the  bottom 
of  a  dry  goods  box,  make  a  muslin  cover 
for  the  top  and  roll  it  underneath  the 
bed.  You  will  find  it  very  convenient,  s. 

Handkerchief  vs.  No  Handkerehief.— Tell 
the  Chief  Cook  it  is  not  a  question  of 
cotton  vs.  linen  handkerchiefs,  but  cot¬ 
ton  handkerchief  vs.  shirt  sleeve  or  apron 
corner,  and  as  I  was  taught  to  choose 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  I  still  manufact¬ 
ure  the  children’s  handkerchiefs  from 
cotton.  BELLE  FAR  VEIL 

Scissoring-  the  Vegetables.— There  is 
nothing  quite  so  handy  as  an  old  pair 
of  scissors  to  use  in  gathering  lettuce, 
cucumbers  or  brans,  and  when  prepar¬ 
ing  string  beans  for  the  table  the  work 
is  much  more  quickly  done  than  by  cut¬ 
ting  them  in  pieces  with  a  knife  or  snap¬ 
ping  them  with  the  fingers.  f.  a.  h. 

No  Work  to  Make  It. — In  my  kitchen 
there  is  an  invaluable  linen  and  dish 
closet  made  of  cracker  boxes  all  of  the 
same  size,  placed  one  upon  another  to 
reach  from  the  floor  just  to  the  height  of 
my  tall  cupboard.  It  stands  between 
the  end  of  the  above  mentioned  cupboard 
and  the  wall,  and  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  my  shelf  room.  s. 

Silverware  should  never  be  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  pan  and  allowed  to 
grind  around  till  the  white  dishes  are 
washed.  The  pieces  lose  their  plating 
and  beauty  very  soon.  Wiping  them  by 
handfuls  is  not  a  good  plan  for  the  same 
reason.  A  box  or  drawer  in  which  are 
placed  knives,  forks  and  spoons  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  the  constant  turning  wears 
the  most  prominent  parts  very  quickly. 

M. 

Cranberry  Sauce.  —  Boil  cranberries 
without  sugar ;  when  cool,  pass  them 
through  a  colander.  This  removes  the 
tough,  indigestible  skins,  and  the  sauce 
becomes  a  smooth  mass.  Add  sugar  and 
again  heat.  My  brother-in-law  always 
likes  cranberry  sauce  served  with  fried 
liver,  and  eaten  as  a  sort  of  relish.  The 
sauce  must  be  cold,  very  thick,  and  not 
quite  as  sweet  as  for  ordinary  sauce 
eaten  with  bread  and  butter.  Cranber¬ 
ries  keep  fairly  well  spread  out  thinly  in 
a  cool  place.  mrs.  l.  h.  n. 

Amateur  Cobbling. — A  young  friend, 
who  has  a  certain  amount  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  her  own  shoes,  is 
learning  to  economize.  A  pair,  the  up¬ 
pers  of  which  were  still  good,  though 
not  good  enough  to  be  resoled,  had  a 
hole  in  each  sole,  through  to  the  stock¬ 
ing.  An  old  kid  glove  was  cut  up,  two 
pieces  being  fastened  with  common  fur¬ 
niture  glue  to  each  sole,  and  the  edges 
carefully  smoothed  all  around.  About 
three  weeks  of  wear  followed  before  the 
hole  was  again  visible.  Then  two  sep¬ 
arate  pieces  of  old  rubber  were  glued  on, 
the  result  giving  three  months  of  extra 
wear  from  one  pair  of  shoes,  that  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
Of  course  they  were  worn  only  in  the 
house  and  at  home.  x. 

Menus  for  Family  Gatherings. — In  the 
menus  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
given  in  the  papers,  it  is  inferred  from 
the  variety  of  dishes,  and  also  stated  in 
the  directions  for  serving,  that  there  is  a 
waiter.  Nine-tenths  of  our  farmers’ 
wives  have  no  servant.  Very  few  of  the 
other  tenth  have  girls  capable  of  acting 
as  waiter,  and  unless  there  is  a  grown-up 
daughter  the  hostess  must  be  the  waiter. 
A  foreigner  has  said:  “The  first  dish 
served  at  an  American  dinner  is  the 
roasted  hostess.”  Why  not  have  a  simpler 
menu  and  allow  the  hostess  to  sit  with 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castoria 


her  guests.  At  our  Christmas  dinner  one 
of  the  relatives  helped  serve  the  oysters 
(the  only  hot  dish  except  coffee),  and, 
with  one  change  of  plates  (one  of  the 
men  passed  the  coffee),  the  hostess  acted 
as  if  she  really  enjoyed  the  dinner.  It 
seems  as  if  one  were  at  sea  rudderless  to 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  no  hostess. 

A,  B.  p. 

A  Pretty  Comfort. —  Having  two  worn 
blankets,  I  carefully  darned  the  thin 
places.  I  then  ripped  two  skirts  of  nuns 
veiling,  one  pale  blue,  one  pale  pink 
(relics  of  my  girlhood  days),  sponged 
them  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  clear 
water  and  pressed  with  a  warm  iron. 
Then  I  made  a  piece  of  each  kind  to  fit 
the  blankets,  pressed  again,  and  basted 
the  whole  together,  with  the  blankets 
between  the  nuns  veiling.  Next  it  was 
basted  in  the  quilting  frames,  and  with  a 
bodkin  I  drew  magenta  colored  ribbon 
one-quarter  inch  wide  through,  and  tied 
in  butterfly  bows  10  inches  apart  each 
way.  As  it  was  made  for  my  seven-year- 
old  daughter’s  tiny  bed,  I  wrote  her  name 
in  the  center  with  the  ribbon.  It  was  a 
“  comfort”  and  quite  pretty.  e.  x>.  c. 

Never  Fail  Rolls.— New  milk,  one  pint ; 
flour,  one  quart ;  sugar,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  ;  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg ;  yeasty 
half  a  cup.  Scald  the  milk  ;  when  cool, 
add  the  flour  into  which  has  been  rub¬ 
bed  the  butter  and  sugar.  Next,  add 
the  yeast  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  three  hours.  Add 
flour  and  knead  20  minutes.  Let  rise  four 
hours.  Roll  out  to  half-inch  thickness- 
Spread  lightly  with  butter.  Cut  with  a 
biscuit  cutter,  lap  together,  pull  out  a 
little  longer,  and  lay  in  tins,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  crowd.  Let  rise  two  hours. 
Bake  20  minutes  in  a  rather  quick  oven. 
This  is  no  “ordinary”  recipe.  It  has 
been  in  use  in  my  family  many  years  and 
the  least  experienced  cannot  fail,  if  direc¬ 
tions  are  carefully  followed.  It  sounds 
much  more  fussy  than  it  really  is,  as 
there  is  no  more  handling  than  in  ordi¬ 
nary  bread  making.  h.  h. 

Acres  of  Housekeeping.— Uncle  Sam’s 
biggest  job  in  the  housekeeping  line  is 
the  care  of  the  Capitol.  It  costs  $65,000 
annually  to  run  the  building  and  keep  it 
in  repair.  Architect  Clark  has  charge 
of  it.  Under  him,  besides  two  clerks 
and  a  draughtsman,  are  seven  carpen¬ 
ters,  who  have  plenty  of  work  to  occupy 
them  the  year  around.  There  are  acres 
upon  acres  of  painted  surface  inside  and 
out,  requiring  the  constant  attention  of 
six  painters,  while  four  plumbers  do 
nothing  but  mend  and  renew  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  water  and  gas.  Six  gar¬ 
deners,  aided  by  20  assistants,  keep  the 
surrounding  grounds  and  walks  looking 
pretty  and  neat,  and  25  laborers  do 
chores,  scrubbing  the  corridors  every 
morning  early,  washing  the  steps,  carry¬ 
ing  freight,  etc.  There  is  a  coppersmith, 
also,  who  attends  to  the  copper  roof  and 
makes  sure  that  it  doesn’t  leak.  So  says 
the  Home  Magazine,  that  “lives  neigh¬ 
bor  ”  to  our  common  Uncle  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Melton  Mowbray  Pics  Again.— In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  October  21  I  see  instructions 
given  for  making  Melton  Mowbray  pies. 
I  am  afraid  that  any  one  following  the 
directions  given  will  hardly  succeed  in 
making  anything  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  the  bona  fide  article.  As  an  English¬ 
woman  who  has  made  a  good  many  of 
the  pies  in  question,  will  you  permit  me 
to  offer  a  few  supplementary  directions 
for  the  benefit  of  any  lady  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  who  may  venture  to  try  the  pie¬ 
making  themselves  ?  A  beginner  would 
better  use  about  one-quarter  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ingredients  given,  as  success  is 
not  often  attained  the  first  time.  The 
pies  are  made  of  the  shape  known  as 
“standing” — they  are  round  or  oval  in 
shape,  generally  about  five  inches  deep- 
If  one  has  not  a  proper  mould  for  work. 


ing  the  paste  into  shape,  a  good  plan  is 
to  take  any  round  jar  with  straight  sides 
and  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter 
and  mould  the  crust  upon  it,  the  bottom 
and  side  crusts  being  all  in  one  piece. 
The  paste  must  be  kept  moderately 
warm,  as,  if  it  be  allowed  to  cool  too 
much,  it  will  break  instead  of  shaping, 
ard  if  too  warm,  it  will  collapse.  After 
the  filling  is  in,  the  top  crust  is  put  on 
and  pinched  to  the  side.  This  is  usually 
very  much  ornamented.  The  gravy 
should  not  be  added  until  after  the  pie  is 
cooked,  a  small  opening  being  generally 
left  in  the  top  crust,  for  the  purpose. 
The  bones  of  the  meat  stewed  make  a 
better  gravy  than  the  one  given.  Game 
pies  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 
Small  pies,  such  as  are  sold  in  most  caf6s, 
etc.,  are  made  on  the  same  principle,  but 
the  genuine  “  Melton  Mowbray  ”  seldom 
weighs  less  than  two  pounds  and  often 
very  much  more.  A  good  sharp  oven 
will  result  in  very  much  baked  crust  and 
very  much  underdone  meat,  unless  the 
pies  are  very  small.  Veal  and  ham  mixed 
is  the  usual  filling  of  these  pies.  I  hope 
somebody  may  find  these  directions  of 
use.  L. 

Oyster  Salad. — Plump  and  ruffle  1)4 
pint  of  small  oysters,  by  stirring  them 
over  a  hot  fire  for  five  minutes  in  a  fry- 
pan  that  had  been  previously  heated. 
Skim  out  and  drain.  Season  while  warm, 
with  salt,  white  pepper,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  oil,  one  of  vinegar  and  two  of  lemon 
juice,  and  place  them  on  the  ice  two 
hours.  Cut  enough  white,  crisp  celery  in 
small  pieces  to  make  one  pint,  and,  when 
ready  to  serve,  mix  this  with  the  oysters 
and  the  following  dressing:  Put  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  into  a  cold  soup  dish  ; 
with  a  fork  break  them  slightly,  and  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  light, 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard, 
and  beat  again.  As  soon  as  it  thickens 
add  drop  by  drop  a  gill  of  salad  oil,  then 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  then 
five  of  oil  (one  at  a  time),  one  of  vinegar, 
and  so  continue  alternating  lemon  juic 
and  vinegar  until  another  gill  of  oil  has 
been  used.  When  ready  to  serve,  mix 
one-half  of  the  Mayonnaise  with  the 
salad,  pour  the  remainder  over  the  top 
and  serve  garnished  with  white  celer> 
leaves. — K.  B.  J.,  in  Observer. 


If  you  name  The  Rubai.  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


Your  Family 

should  be 
provided  with  the 
well-known  emergency 
medicine, 


CHERRY  PECTORAL 

The  best  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs. 
Prompt  to  act, 

Sure  to  Cure 


FC-ninY  B'^ok  -  keeping,  Penmanship. 

w  I  U  U  I  •  Business  Perms,  Arithmetic, 
fa  Shorthand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught,  bv 
mail,  at  student's  home.  Low  rates.  Trial  Lesson 
and  C  talogue,  2c.  liKYANT  &  STRATTON, 
No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CROWING  PEACHES 

In  Georgia  on  the  co-operation  plan.  Reliable  parties, 
desiring  to  become  Interested,  or  In  position  to  get 
others  interested,  write  to  T.  O.  Skellle,  Macon,  Ga. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sYTco.0"*’.. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular. 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

DR.  J  STEPHENS,  Lebanon.  0. 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
do  not  break  from  heat,  not 
one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are  made 
for.  Shape  controls  the  draft. 
Draft  contributes  to  proper  com¬ 
bustion  ;  that  makes  light ;  they 
improve  the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo,  A,  MACBETH  Co, 


PERL  EC  i  Leather  with 
Vacuum  Leather- Oil  in 
it ;  25c,  and  your  money 

back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WORTHJV  GUINEA  A  BOX.” 

^Covered  with  a  Tasteless  and  Soluble  Coating. 


arc  a  marvellous 
Antidote  for  Wesalt 
Stomach, 

SIGK  HEAD¬ 
ACHE, 

Impair, 
ed  Jlitfcti- 
fcioii.C’oiv. 

patlont 
Disorder. 


iii 


ed  Liver, 

.  etc. ;  found 

>also  to  bo  especially  efficacious  and  romodinl 
‘  by  FEBfAlL®  SUFFFIg  ERS. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  box. 

£  New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  v 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OK  — 

The  Rural  Aicw-Yorlier, 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  ffsmiey  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
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Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  01  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded .  75  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

23T" ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLf.® 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10'4  francs. 
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As  We  Go  T o  Press. 

“  NOW ! ” 

We  have  a  good  many  things  in  mind 
this  week — probably  we  can’t  get  them 
all  in  one  column.  First  we  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 

R.  Hebron,  Hobnellsville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  H.  saw  that  parties  wanted  to  buy 
hay  direct  from  farmers,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  see  what  sort  of 
a  middleman  The  R.  N.-Y.  is.  We  don’t 
mind  making  the  test  ourselves — so  here 
is  his  card.  Come  to  the  front  now,  you 
hay  buyers,  and  show  that  there  is  no 
nonsense  about  our  efforts  to  bring  buyer 
and  seller  together.  This  is  a  test  case. 
Help  us  out. 

2  2  2 

Another  man  who  comes  to  the  front 
this  week,  is 

J.  E.  Willard,  Belvidere,  III. 

We  print  his  name  here  because  he  is 
the  first  man  to  come  forward  with  his 
clover  seed.  We  suggested  it,  and  he  is 
first  at  hand,  so  we  give  him  a  send  off. 
Always  read  the  new  advertisements.  It 
is  a  part  of  your  business  to  do  that  if 
you  wish  to  buy  bargains,  because  it  is 
evident  that  farmers  are  going  to  use 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  sales  counter  more 
and  more.  ^  ^  ^ 

We  give  prominence  to  the  men  who 
advertise  their  goods  because  they  pa¬ 
tronize  us,  and  we  want  them  to  get 
their  money’s  worth.  Some  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  do  not,  perhaps,  quite  get  the  drift 
of  our  remarks.  For  example,  take  this 
note : 

On  page  724  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  1  notice  a  letter  from 
a  “  New  Hampshire  Subscriber,”  who  wants  20  car¬ 
loads  of  hay.  I  have  a  quantity  of  hay,  and  could 
furnish  him  all  he  wants  If  my  hay  would  till  the 
bill.  It  is  slightly  mixed.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  him. 

Or  here  is  another  from  a  Southern  reader: 

1  have  raised  quite  a  lot  of  It.  N.-  Y.  No.  2  potatoes' 
bull  fall  to  And  any  market  that  has  handled  that 
variety.  1  have  400  bushels  to  sell  and  as  you  were 
the  originators.  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  wculd 
know  of  a  market  for  them. 

Or  this  one,  for  example  : 

1  see  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  you  are  willing  to  do 
business  for  vour  readers.  My  boy  has  a  lot  of 
bantams;  oan  you  tell  me  of  a  good  party  who  will 
pay  a  fair  price  for  them  ? 

Now  we  are  always  very  glad  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  our  readers.  In  the 
past  year  we  have  made  thousands  of 
dollars  for  our  readers  by  suggesting 
new  markets  and  customers.  Now,  here 
we  are  trying  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
good  ‘  ‘  Medium  of  Exchange  ”  for  farmers. 
The  hay,  the  potatoes  and  the  bantams 
can  all  be  sold  through  a  small  adver¬ 
tisement  in  this  paper.  Others  are  doing 
it.  Since  we  have  begun  this  thing  should 
we  not  give  first  help  to  those  who  come 
forward  and  rent  our  space?  We  leave 
it  to  any  fair-minded  man  if  that  is  not 
just  what  he  would  do  in  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  We  simply  repeat  what  we  have 
said  before  that  lots  of  you  gentlemen 
are  missing  opportunities  of  saving  the 
middleman’s  share  by  not  trying  to  get 
closer  to  the  buyer.  Maybe  you  can 
afford  to  miss  these  chances.  That  is 
your  own  look  out. 

2  2  2 

Some  weeks  ago  we  offered  a  few  small 
Kodak  cameras  for  sale.  They  are  ail 
gone — went  like  hot  cakes.  Now  we 
offer  opera  glasses.  This  leads  us  to  say 
that  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  any¬ 
thing  under  the  sun  as  premiums  for 
subscription  clubs.  If  there  is  anything 
you  want  in  particular,  please  let  us 
know,  and  we  will  quote  figures.  Any 
suggestions  in  this  line  will  help  us  in 
preparing  our  premium  list.  By  the 
way,  our  watches  are  going  off  fast,  and 
everybody  is  pleased  with  them. 


The  time  is  close  at  hand  for  pruning 
grapes.  Professor  Bailey  has  written 
a  book  called  American  Grape  Training, 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
grape  grower.  Price,  75  cents.  Why 
not  get  it  now  ? 

Another  timely  book  that  is  selling 


well  is  Chrysanthemum  Culture  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  James  Morton.  Price,  60  cents. 
In  this  connection,  too,  don’t  forget 
Window  Gardening.  Price,  10  cents. 

Our  book  business  is  increasing  right 
along.  Read  what  is  to  be  said  about 
book  premiums. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hops  are  higher. 

Dressed  pork  is  lower. 

Quinces  are  scarce  and  high. 

Grape  fruit  Is  In  good  demand. 

Cauliflower  Is  dull  at  low  prices. 

Squashes  are  somewhat  higher. 

Evaporated  raspberries  are  dull. 

The  sheep  market  Is  overstocked. 

Choice  onions  are  In  good  demand. 

Little  change  In  the  cheese  market. 

Live  poultry  Is  considerably  lower. 

Dried  blackberries  are  very  scarce. 

Choice  calves  are  higher  and  wanted. 

Green  Limas  are  about  out  of  market. 

The  few  tomatoes  In  market  are  very  poor. 

Most  of  the  Southern  string  beans  are  poor. 

A  few  very  poor  tomatoes  are  still  arriving. 

Few  Isabella  grapes  are  seen  In  this  market. 

Grapes  are  In  light  supply  and  materially  higher. 

Choice  potatoes  are  Arm  at  slightly  higher  prices. 

An  Importation  of  potatoes  arrived  from  Rotter¬ 
dam. 

Pears  are  scarce,  and  the  maiket  Is  Arm  for  choice 
stock. 

Celery  continues  In  good  supply  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Eggs  are  doing  better  under  a  light  supply  and  a 
good  demand. 

There  Is  most  variation  In  price  of  the  higher 
grades  of  butter. 

Dressed  fowls,  chickens  and  ducks  are  higher. 
Prime  stock  Is  scarce. 

A  shipment  of  350  sacks  of  Irish  Magnum  potatoes 
Is  held  at  12.25  per  sack. 

Receipts  of  sweet  potatoes  have  been  heavy,  and 
the  market  Is  weak  at  lower  prices. 

Many  of  the  string  beans  from  the  South  are  of 
poor  quality  and  sell  for  low  prices. 

Some  North  Carolina  green  pease  of  very  good 
qua  lty  sold  for  $1  per  crate,  too  low  a  price. 

The  ladles  of  the  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Grange  at  one  of  Its 
meetings  held  a  discussion  on  butter  making. 

And  now  It  is  said  that  there  Is  no  pleuro-pneumo- 
nla  In  the  Canadian  cattle  shipped  to  England. 

The  first  Scotch  potatoes  for  this  sea-on  came  In 
Wednesday,  677  sacks  of  Magnums  from  Glasgow. 

Choice,  Arm  cranberries  are  In  fair  demand,  but 
much  of  the  stock  offered  lor  sale  Is  soft  and  poor. 

Receipts  of  hay  have  been  heavy,  and  this,  added 
to  the  large  stocks  already  on  hand,  makes  trade 
dull. 

The  name  season  has  opened  on  Long  Island,  and 
the  country  will  now  be  overrun  with  the  pot 
hunters. 

Florida  oranges  have  come  forward  In  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Many  of  them  are  green  and  prices  are  con¬ 
sequently  low. 

Jamulca  oranges  are  now  being  received  In  boxes 
similar  to  Florldas,  and  are  quoted  upon  the  market 
at  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

West  Junius,  N.  Y.,  reports  1,066  bushels  of  Early 
Rose  potatoes  on  3^j  acres  of  rand,  and  In  this  poor 
potato  year  at  that. 

German  hares  from  Jersey  sell  for  about  75  cents 
per  pair.  They  will  be  cheaper  later  when  they  be¬ 
come  more  plentiful. 

One  dealer  received  a  shipment  of  over  100  coops 
oi  live  turkeys  from  Ohio.  They  were  all  ttne  stock 
and  brought  good  prices. 

The  smallest  yield  of  wheat  so  far  reported  was 
on  a  farm  In  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  three  bushels  of  good, 
clean  wheat  from  12  acres. 

A  recent  steamer  Drought  nine  casks  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  from  Christiana.  Tbe  same  steamer  also 
brought  222  barrels  of  butter. 

Peppermint  oil  Is  Arm.  Large  quantities  have  re¬ 
cently  been  bought  In  tbe  West,  and  the  operators 
are  now  holding  off  hoping  for  a  decline. 

A  New  Jersey  woman  was  trampled  to  death  by 
two  ”  staked-out”  cows  whose  ropes,  which  had  be¬ 
come  tangled,  she  was  endeavoring  to  undo. 

There  Is  a  strong  demand  for  good  apples,  a  ,d  the 
market  Is  Arm.  Table  sorts  At  for  eatlrg  are  In  most 
demand,  and  choice  red  vailetles  At  to  ship  are 
sought  after. 

Choice  creamery  butter  is  firm,  and  prices  have 
taken  an  upward  turn.  The  market  is  in  good  shape, 
though  outside  quotations  are  extreme.  Goods  must 
be  flrst-class  to  go  at  these  prices. 


During  the  week  a  car-load  of  extremely  poor 
poultry  was  received  from  Michigan  and  sold  for 
much  lower  prices  than  ordinary  stock.  With  corn 
as  cheap  as  at  present  In  the  West,  there  Is  no  pos- 
slbli  excuse  for  sending  such  poor  poultry  to  market 

A  foreign  fruit  Arm  received  an  award  upon  oranges 
and  lemons  at  Chicago,  conspicuous  In  which  were 
these  words:  “  Oranges.— Worthy  of  award  for  re¬ 
markably  fine  condition  after  having  experienced  a 
long  voyage,  thus  emphasizing  the  perfection  of  the 
packing  and  packages.  Lemons.— Worthy  of  award 
for  supreme  excellence  In  all  qualities  valuable  in 
lemons  and  for  superiority  In  packing,  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  accompaniments  of  the  packages.” 

The  average  condition  of  the  sweet  potato  crop  by 
States  Is  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
follows:  New  Fork,  75  per  cent;  New  Jersey,  89; 
Pennsylvania,  88;  Virginia,  90;  North  Carolina,  92; 
South  Carolina,  91;  Georgia.  93;  Florida,  96;  Ala¬ 
bama,  81;  Mississippi,  91;  Louisiana,  87;  Texas,  57; 
Arkansas,  83;  Tennessee,  82;  West  Virginia,  80;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  82;  Ohio,  *7;  Michigan,  40;  Indiana,  68;  Illi¬ 
nois, 71;  Iowa, 80;  Missouri, 85;  Kansas,  66;  Nebraska, 
62;  Colorado,  90;  New  Mexico,  95  and  California,  98. 

A  number  of  leading  horsemen  of  Rutland,  Vt., 
have  formed  a  Coach  Horse  Association,  and  have 
purchased  the  stallion  Jean  le  Bon,  one  of  the  flnest 
horses  ever  seen  in  the  State.  He  was  sired  by  the 
Imported  Goffery,  a  famous  French  stallion,  whose 
get  took  65  of  a  possible  71  premiums  at  the  Wor.d’s 
Fair.  He  Is  a  perfect  chestnut,  three  years  old.  It 
is  proposed  to  use  the  horse  In  breeding  draught 
horses,  which  are  fast  becoming  scarce  In  the  State, 
the  continual  breeding  of  Morgans  for  speed  having 
produced  horses  unlit  for  work. 

According  to  the  Northwestern  Miller  the  mills  In 
operation  at  Superior  and  Duluth  last  week  produced 
65,073  barrels  of  flour,  against  52,371  barrels  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  28,023  barrels  In  the  corresponding  week 
In  1892,  and  18,224  barrels  In  1691.  All  the  mills  are 
being  pushed  to  their  full  capacity  to  fall  orders  for 
shipment  before  the  lake  season  ends  The  market 
Is  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  most  of  the  millers 
have  booked  their  output  ahead  so  that  they  are 
obliged  to  refuse  orders  for  lake  and  rail  shipments. 
Tbe  stock  of  flour  Is  277,416  barrels,  against  254,421 
barrels  a  week  ago,  and  259,066  In  1892.  The  output 
this  week  will  probably  be  the  largest  ever  made. 

From  Montreal  comes  this  tale  of  woe  of  the  ras¬ 
cally  commission-man;  A  Arm  commenced  business 
about  a  month  ago  and  advertised  largely  In  the 
country  papers,  asking  consignments  of  all  kinds  of 
produce  from  farmers.  They  also  appointed  agents 
all  over  the  country  and  received  car-loads  of  stcfl 
daily.  This  they  sold  for  cash  at  whatever  figure 
they  could  get,  disposing  of  it  at  away  below  market 
value.  None  of  the  farmers  who  shipped  the  pro¬ 
duce  received  i>  cent  In  payment  and  now  the  Arm’s 
doors  are  locked,  and  the  only  member  of  the  firm 
who  was  ever  seen  has  disappeared.  It  Is  estimated 
that  farmers  have  been^swlndled  out  of  about$10,000, 
yet  they  will  continue  to  ship  produce  to  new  Arms 
with  no  standing  whatever. 

The  Weather  Bureau’s  report  for  October  states 
that  on  the  whole  the  month  was  favorable  for  farm 
work.  Winter  wheat  Is  up  and  looking  well  In  the 
States  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  while  the 
crop  Is  in  fair  to  guod  condition  In  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  ralrs  woul  i  prove  beneficial  In  those  States. 
In  Texas  the  general  absence  of  rain  was  very  fav¬ 
orable  for  cotton  picking,  wbtch  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  In  some  sections  as  early  as  October  20,  the 
reports  generally  Indicating  that  picking  will  be 
completed  In  that  State  this  year  earlier  than  usual. 
In  Arkansas,  however,  the  cotton  crop  will  not  be 
completely  secured  before  November  15,  and  possibly 
not  before  December  1.  The  frosts  during  the  middle 
of  the  month  caused  some  damage  to  cotton  In  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Texas,  Mississippi  and  western  Tennessee, 
but  the  reports  Indicate  that  Uie  Injury  was  slight. 


It  is  Best  to  Bueak  Up  a  Catarrhal  Cold 
In  Its  early  stages,  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant,  and  thereby  save  yourself  much  risk  and 
misery.— Adv. 
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TREES 


for  Spring  Planting 
We  wish  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  reliable 
Farmer  or  Fruit  Grower  In  every  county  to  represent 
us  during  this  winter.  We  will  give,  FREE,  25  to  100 
Apple,  Pear  or  Plum  Trees  to  anyone  who  will  get  up 
a  club  or  secure  orders  for  us  in  his  section  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  amount  sold.  Our  prices  suit  the  times. 
No  better  stock  grown.  Secure  a  fine  orchard  free. 
Write  for  lull  particulars  and  prices. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALEi-V/ruS 

grow  together;  60  acres  planted.  Price,  $3,500.  Address 
J.  A.  McKBE  &  CO.,  Kingsville,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ky 


HAY  BY  THE  CAR-LOAD. 


Two  car-loads  of  prime  Timothy  Hay,  and  one  car¬ 
load  of  Clover  and  Timothy,  mixed;  one-third  of  It 
Timothy  of  best  quality.  We  want  a  buyer  for  the 
lot.  Address  R.  HERRON,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


Medium  Red  Clover  Seed, 

In  new  bags,  $6.50  per  bushel;  Burbank  and  Beauty 
of  Heoron  Potatoes,  75  cents  per  bushel.  All  Seeds 
are  home-grown,  and  quality  guaranteed. 

J.  E.  WILLARD,  Belvidere,  Ill. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


SOc. 
per  box. 
6  for  82. 


Blood 


50 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  8ent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  Room  808, 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons 


A  BEARING  ORANGE  GROVE, 

on  railroad.  In  town  limits.  Location  and  grove  flrst- 
class.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  A  fine  investment, 
better  than  a  bank.  A.  W.  ROGERS,  Altoona,  Fla. 


rnn  oil  r  Genuine  Rural  New-Yorker  potatoes; 
rUn  uALL.  choice  seed  $2.75.  IncludlDg  barre  .  de¬ 
livered  f.  o.  b.  here.  Orders  Ailed  now;  send  monev 
with  orders.  Aiso,  1  Thoroughbred  Dorset  Ram  3 
years  old.  from  Woodward  &  Jaques  flock.  Will  ex¬ 
change  for  one  equally  good. 

MARK  U.  HOPKINS,  Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  Rent. 

A  Florida  Farm,  of  80  acres,  with  8,000  grape  vines 
with  tbe  best  European  varieties,  on  a  beautiful 
lake,  with  irrigation  from  a  shallow  ditch. 

A  Farm  01  159  acres,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  contain¬ 
ing  60  acres  in  orchard  of  large  and  select  trees,  and 
a  vineyard  of  15  acres. 

A  tine  Residence,  la  the  Suburbs  of  Richmond,  on 
Barton  Heights,  with  700grape  vines;  strawberries, 
3,000:  raspberries,  etc.,  to  be  sold  on  long  time  in 
monthly  payments. 

Dr.  C.  R.  CULLEN,  Barton  Heights.  Richmond,  Va. 


Book  this  Offer  Now ! 

For  every  new  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  sent  in 
before  January  1,  1894,  we  will  give  as  a  special  premium 

Any  40=cent  Book  on  our  List. 


A  vessel  recently  wrecked  in  the  Pacific  had  about 
10,000  pounds  of  ginseng  in  ner  cargo,  worth  about 
$30,000.  If  It  Is  lost  or  badly  damaged,  It  will  have 
consldeiable  effect  upon  the  market. 

Chestnuts  are  doing  better  with  the  cooler  weather. 
Those  Irom  the  North  are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
sell  for  good  prices.  Southern  stock  is  mo.-tly 
wormy,  much  of  It  being  nearly  worthless. 

C.  J-  Wetmore,  Chief  State  Viticulturist  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  reports  that  the  vintage  of  the  present  season 
will  be  about  18,000,000  gallons,  or  about  3,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  in  excess  of  last  year’s  yield,  and  It  will  be  of 
good  quality  generally. 

Tbe  annual  show  of  the  National  Horse  Snow 
Assoclatljn  will  this  year  occur  November  13  to  18 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  This  Is  the  largest  and 
best  exhibition  of  high  class  horses  In  the  country, 
besides  being  one  of  the  best  managed. 


For  example,  by  sending  one  new  subscription  with  $1  you  may 
select  The  Business  Hen,  New  Potato  Culture,  any  two  of  the  Rural 
Library  Series,  or  apply  tbe  40  cents  to  the  purchase  of  any  book  on 
our  list.  Or,  better  yet,  for  two  new  subscriptions  you  may  take 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

This  retails  at  $1,  but  we  make  this  special  offer  as  a  premium 
for  two  new  subscriptions.  We  will  quote  special  rates  on  any  other 
books  as  premiums. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Gathering  and  Storing  Carrots.— I  have 
raised  carrots  for  stock  feeding,  but  do  not  know 
when  to  stather,  or  how  to  store  or  feed  them. 
Will  you  Inform  me  ?  Do  they  need  topplnB  like  a 
turnip  ?  The  horses  seem  to  relish  the  tops. 

Fairfield  County,  O.  MRS.  A.  n.  s. 

Ans  — They  should  he  Bathered  before  freezing 
weather,  much  before  this  reaches  our  readers,  we 
fear.  They  are  Benerally  loosened  by  a  spade  thrust 
down  alonsslde  of  them,  when  they  may  be  easily 
pulled  out  by  hand.  They  should  be  topped,  but  not 
too  close  to  the  root  so  as  to  cut  the  latter.  They 
should  be  thorouBhly  dry  before  belnB  stored.  They 
are  better  stored  In  pits  something  like  potatoes.  In 
this  vicinity,  a  favorite  method  Is  as  follows:  On  a 
dry  location,  a  pit  Is  duB  out  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  required.  This 
must  be  thorouBhly  drained.  In  most  locations  it 
wculd  be  better  if  not  so  deep.  The  roots  (this  Is  the 
common  method  of  burying  all  roots)  are  packed  In 
sections  across  the  pit,  of  about  two  feet  In  lenBth, 
with  about  six  Inches  of  earth  between  each  two 
sections  The  pit  Is  filled  only  about  even  with  the 
surface,  and  is  then  covered  over  with  earth  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  In  depth.  The  general  practice  In 
burylnB  roots  Is  to  pile  them  Into  heaps  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  making  the  plies  as  high  and  regular  in  form 
as  possible,  cover  them  over  with  straw,  then  with 
sufficient  earth  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  It  Is 
best  not  to  cover  too  heavily  at  first,  adding  more 
earth,  or  coarse  litter  of  any  kind,  as  the  weather 
grows  colder.  The  advantage  of  burying  In  large 
pits  Is  that  roots  keep  better  than  In  large  bulk,  and 
the  method  above  described  secures  this  advantage, 
and  the  contents  are  more  accessible  than  In  several 
small  pits.  They  are  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
and  as  a  general  thing  are  eaten  with  avidity.  It 
might  be  well  not  to  feed  too  heavily  at  first,  but, 
after  stock  become  accustomed  to  them,  It  Is  doubt¬ 
ful  If  they  will  eat  enough  to  be  Injurious.  The  tops 
are  not  considered  of  any  particular  value 
New  York  Farmers’  Institutes.— We  should 
like  to  have  a  farmers’ Institute  held  In  this  place. 
Can  you  tell  me  to  whom  to  apply  for  speakers,  etc.? 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  walrath. 

Ans.- Try  New  York  State  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Albany.  N.  Y.  The  law  that  established  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  year  provided  that 
the  Commissioner  should  appoint  a  director  for 
these  meetings.  No  appointment  has  yet  been  made. 
Last  year  the  institutes  began  early  in  November. 
This  year  nobody  seems  to  know  anything  about  It— 
too  much  politics. 

Onion  Maggots  as  Fertilizers.— I  like  The  r. 
N.-Y.  better  than  ever.  This  has  been  a  good  onion 
year.  I  applied  hard-wood  ashes  and  dried  blood  ? 
Is  this  a  good  onion  fertilizer  ?  I  sowed  radish  seed 
with  my  onion  seed  so  as  to  Indicate  the  rows  early 
When  the  onions  were  well  up,  I  pulled  the  radishes’ 
so  as  not  to  encumber  the  crop,  and  found  them 
filled  with  worms.  Are  these  the  same  as  those 
which  trouble  the  onions  ?  I  was  never  so  free  of 
the  onion  worm.  I  did  not  plow  my  land,  but  kept  It 
hard.  Is  this  a  good  plan  ?  H.  T.  m. 

Ontario,  Canada, 

Ans.— The  fertilizer  mentioned  Is  excellent.  Some 
growers  make  a  practice  of  sowing  radishes  with  the 
onions  There  Is  little  If  any  difference  between  the 
onion  maggots  and  those  which  are  found  In  the 
radishes.  They  have  their  preferences,  however, 
and  attack  radishes,  turnips,  cabbages,  etc.,  rather 
than  onions.  If  the  radishes  are  sown  with  the 
onions,  or  in  alternate  rows,  they  may  be  pulled  up 
and  destroyed  after  the  maggots  have  attacked 
them,  thus  saving  the  onions.  The  land  needs  to  be 
quite  firm  for  onions.  As  to  whether  it  Is  best  not  to 
plow  It,  depends  upon  Its  condition. 

Planting  Trees  by  the  Moon.— 1.  what  is  your 
opinion  of  people  who  have  received  a  lot  of  fruit 
trees,  but  will  not  plant  them  until  the  increase  of 
the  moon  in  November?  Are  they  not  a  trifle  super¬ 
stitious?  2.  How  far  apart  should  apple  trees  be 
planted?  3.  May  peach  trees  be  planted  between 
apple  trees  In  starting  an  orchard?  4.  What  Is  the 
distance  for  pears?  M.  P> 

Ohio. 

Ans.— 1.  If  they  are  delaying  because  of  any  sup¬ 
posed  Influence  exerted  by  the  moon,  we  *  hould  say 
that  there  certainly  appeared  to  be  some  supersti¬ 
tion  connected  with  It.  Rut  Is  there  one  of  us  who 
Isn’t  superstitious  about  some  things?  2.  From  33  to 
60  feet,  according  to  the  varieties.  Forty  feet  Is 
a  common  distance.  A  large  part  of  the  apple 
orchards  are  planted  too  closely.  3.  Yes,  this  is  a 
common  practice  with  many.  The  peach  trees,  being 
short-lived,  are  usually  out  of  the  way  by  the  time 
the  apple  trees  require  all  the  space.  If  two  orchards 
are  planted  on  the  same  ground,  however,  plant 
food  must  be  furnished  for  the  two.  4.  Forstandards, 
15  to  25  feet;  dwarfs,  10  to  15  feet. 

Incubators.— I  am  thinking  of  starting  in  the 
chicken  business.  What  Incubators  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  get?  E.  n,  M- 

Monroe  County,  Mich. 

Ans.— We  have  said  many  times  that  success  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  the  operator  than  upon  the  ma¬ 
chine  Other  poultrymen  corroborate  us  in  these 
statements.  There  are  many  good  Incubators  manu¬ 
factured,  some  ot  them  at  comparatively  low  prices, 
As  a  general  thing,  the  lower  priced  machims  re¬ 
quire  more  attention  than  the  others.  The  purchaser 
would  naturally  expect  them  to  be  more  cheaply 
constructed.  Many  good  ones  have  been  advertised 
In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  several  advertisements  are 
running  now  from  week  to  week.  Send  for  the  cir¬ 
culars  of  these  manufacturers.  Any  of  these  will 
probably  do  the  work,  but  as  no  one  would  expect  so 
much  from  a  $6  suit  of  clothes  as  from  one  costing 
$25.  so  no  one  should  expect  so  much  from  a  low- 
priced  incubator  as  from  one  of  higher  price. 

Market  for  Pumpkins.— Is  there  any  market  for 
Cheese  pumpkins?  L  g 

New  Jersey. 

Ans.— Yes,  at  50  cents  to  $1  per  barrel;  but  after 
paying  for  the  barrel,  freight,  commission,  etc  ,  there 
wouldn’t  be  much  left  for  the  shipper.  There  is  no 
money  in  pumpkins  in  this  market,  except  for  the 
growers  who  live  near  enough  so  that  they  can  bring 
them  direct  to  the  market  themselves. 


BBAN8  AND  PEA8B. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice.  1893,  per  bush  ...2  60  @  — 


Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  95  @2  JO 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  40  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  75 

Pea,  choice . 185  @190 

Red  Kidney,  ohoioe . >.2  60  @2  65 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  10 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  70  @1  75 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 125  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  20  @1  25 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  50  @1  55 

BROOM  CORN. 

Green  hurl .  6  @  6 

Green  self  working .  6  @  — 

Common  hurl .  ...  64$@  — 

Common  self  working . 6  @  5 

Inside  and  covers  green .  6  @  — 

Inside  and  cover,  common .  53$@  — 

BOTTHR. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 28  @— 

State  palls,  extra .  27  @273$ 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 293$ @30 

Western,  first . 27  @28 

Western,  seconds . 74  @25 

Western,  thirds . 20  @22 

State  dairy,  half-flrkin  tubs,  fresh,  extras.  .263$ @27 

First . 24  @25 

Seconds . 22  @23 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 21  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 22  @23 

Tubs,  thirds . 20  @21 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 23  @24 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 173$@18>$ 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds .  . 173$@183$ 

Western  factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 193$ "020 

Second*  to  flrBt . 18*@193$ 

Tubs,  June  extras . 19%@20 

Firsts . 18%@193$ 

Seconds . 16  @— 

Thirds . 15  @16 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 19  @20 

Tubs,  current  make,  first. ..  .  ...19  @i0 

Seconds . 183<@189$ 

Thirds . 17  @173$ 


CHBBSB— NHW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  Sept . 113$®  11% 

Full  cream,  l'ge,  col’d,  fancy,  August..  1094®  11 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10%®  10% 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9-*®  103$ 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy,  Aug...  10%@  11 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 10*@  103$ 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  good .  93$@  103$ 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12  @123$ 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . 113$®.  12 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . 113$@  119$ 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small .  9%@  10 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8  @  89$ 

Skims,  fine .  73$@  79$ 

Skims,  good . . .  5  @  7 

Skims,  poor .  2  @  4 

BGGB. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  26  @  27 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered, extra.  25  @  — 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  24  @  243$ 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra .  25  @  — 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  24  @  243$ 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @5  00 

Ice-house,  ch  >lce,  per  doz .  20  @  21 

Ice-house,  poor  to  good .  19  @  193$ 

Limed,  choice .  20  @  20% 

Canadian .  20  @  203$ 


FUDIT8 — GRBBN. 


Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  50®  4  25 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  10 

Fall  or  York  or  fTd  Plp’ns,  pr  bbl .  2  25®  3  00 

21-ounce,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  25@  3  50 

Northern  8py,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  2  26®  3  25 

O.-heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  1  25@  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  75@  1  50 

Baldwin  and  Hubbardston,  per  bbl  ....  2  5<)@  3  25 

Snow  per  bbl .  3  00@  3  75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  Dbl  4  25®  4  50 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  3  75@  4  00 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  25@  1  10 

Jersey,  per  crate .  1  00@  1  25 

Grapes.  Dp- River,  Concord,  per  10-bskt _  16  @  20 

Dp-River,  Concord,  per  case .  75  <a  1  00 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per  small  bskt...  12  @  18 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  small  bskt .  8  @  12 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  ...  10  @  11 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  12  @  14 

W’n  N  Y..  Concord,  per  large  bskt .  16  @  22 

Concord,  in  bbls  per  lb .  13$@  13$ 

Concord,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1^@_ 

Delaware,  In  trays,  per  lb .  2  @  — 

Catawba,  In  trays,  per  lb .  13$@  19$ 

Niagara,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1%@  194 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  00@  2  50 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  best,  per  box .  2  26@  — 

Green,  per  box .  1  5(j@  2  JO 

Pears,  Boston,  per  bushel  box .  1  5U@  3  00 

Seckel,  per  bbl .  4  00@  8  00 

Bose,  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  50®  5  50 

Bose,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  50 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 3  0J@  4  00 

Sheldon,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 3  00@  4  50 

Anjou,  choice,  per  bbl .  3  00@  3  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl  .  2  5f@  8  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Common  sorts,  per  bbl .  1  60@  2  50 

Quinces,  Apple  or  Orange,  No.  1,  per  bbl  ..  3  00@  4  00 
Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  50®  2  50 


FRDIT8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 113$@12 

Choice . 109$@113$ 

Prime . 10  @103$ 

Common,  1893  . .  8  @93$ 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  siloed .  5  @  5^ 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  @5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy .  6  @  — 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  ohoioe...  .  43$@  59$ 

N.  C.,  siloed,  prime .  4  @  5 

Chopped . . .  i%@  194 

Cores  and  skins .  2  @  2y 

Cherries,  1893  .  9  @10 

Huckleberries . 14  @uj$ 

Blackberries .  63$  @  7 

Apricots,  California,  '93,  per  lb . 11  @13% 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  9  @10% 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow. .  17  @18 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 16  @17 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled .  6  @7 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy .  89$@  9 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice .  8  @  8% 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime .  63$@  7 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  @_ 

Plums,  State,  per  >b . 10  @— 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 18  @— 

8un  dried,  per  lb .  16  @  — 


The  records  show  this 


GAME. 


New  Watch  Offer 


Venison,  saddles  fresh,  Minn.,  per  lb . 

Michigan,  fresh,  per  lb . 

Whole  deer,  per  lb . 

Quail,  prime,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Prime,  frozen,  per  dozen . 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 

Partridges.  State,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Grouse.  Western,  dark,  per  pair . 

Western,  pin-tall,  per  pair . 

Golden  olover,  per  dozen . 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 

Red  head,  heavy,  per  pair . 

Red  head,  light,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  prime,  per  pair . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . . 

Buokwheat . . 

Corn . . 

Oats . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3... .  . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover  . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

White  clover,  2-lb  boxes,  1  or  lb . 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  State,  per  lb . . 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893  . 

Medium  to  prime .  . 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  ot  1891,  choice . 

Prime . 

Common  to  medium . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice . 

Crop  of  1893 . 

Common  to  prime . 

California,  old  olds . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

Altmarks,  etc . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 

Poor . 

Texans . 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb . 

Buttermilk,  per  lb . . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good . 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium.. 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  . . 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb . 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 4! 

Poor  to  fair . 2i 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb . 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb . 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . . 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb . 

Hogs,  Live,  per  100  lbs . 

Country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb . 

Country  Dressed,  heavy,  per  lb . 

NDTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Fair,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES 


.40  @483$ 
29  @41 


We  have  just  secured  some  bargains  in 
watches,  which  we  offer  below.  Watches 
previously  offered,  will  be  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  formerly.  This  is  a  special 
lot  and  the  supply  is  limited.  If  you 
want  a  good  watch  cheap  order  quickly. 
These  are  for  subscribers  only.  We  sell 
no  watches  at  these  prices  to  non-sub¬ 
scribers,  but  new  yearly  subscribers  may 
send  an  order  for  a  watch  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  These  watches  are  guaranteed, 
and  may  be  returned  within  three  days 
after  receipt,  if  not  found  as  represented. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  No.  1. 

Price,  $  1  2.50 

No.  1  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch.  It  Is 
men’s  or  ladies’ size,  hunting  case  only.  The  works 
are  handsomely  jeweled  and  oontaln  all  the  latest 
Improvements.  Watch  clubs  and  Installment  men 
get  $38  for  t.ils  watch.  Our  price,  Including  de¬ 
livery,  $12.60. 

Oiler  No.  2.  Silver  Stiffened  Watch 

Men’s  SIza.  Price,  $7. 

No.  2  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  open 
face,  stem  wind  and  sat,  containing  seven  jewels  and 
all  Improvements.  The  case  is  made  of  solid  silver 
neatly  engraved  and  stiffened  within  with  a  plate  of 
solid  nickel  silver.  In  this  way  a  case  Is  produced 
equal  in  wear  to  solid  silver.  Price  delivered,  $7. 

Offer  No.  3.  Silveroid  Watch. 

Men’s  Size.  Price,  $5  50. 

No.  3  Is  a  men's  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  with 
seven  jewels,  stem  wind  and  set  and  all  lmnrovo- 
men  s.  The  case,  open  face  only.  Is  made  of  so  ld 
silveroid  and  composition  metal  which  looks  as  well 
and  will  wear  as  long  as  solid  silver.  The  crystal  Is 
made  of  beveled  French  plate-glass  so  strong  as  to 
withstand  any  strain.  The  case  Is  made  by  the 
great  Kei stone  Watch  Case  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  makes  the  James  Boss  ca-es  and  which 
turns  out  ever  2,000  watch  cases  per  day.  Price 
delivered,  $5  50. 

Offer  No.  4.  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

Men’s  Size.  Price,  $28.50. 

No.  4  Is  a  men’s  size  hunting  case  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watch.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  stem 
wind  and  set  and  all  Improvements.  This  watch  has 
works  of  thomme  kind  as  those  In  Nos.  1,2  and  3, 
and  they  are  guaranty  ed  to  be  accurate.  The  case 
Is  made  of  solid  )0k  gold  and  weighs  about  two 
ounces.  This  Is  one  of  the  best  watches  ever  made 
and  we  guarantee  It  to  be  equal  to  the  $100  watches 
sold  by  watch  clubs  andlnstailment  men.  We  ought 
to  get  $50  for  this  watch,  but  wo  have  considered  the 
thousands  of  subscribers  who  will  wish  to  purchase 
It  and  we  will  deliver  It  anywhere  In  the  Dnltod 
States  for  $28.50. 

Offer  No.  5.  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

Ladles’  Size.  Price,  $17  50 

No.  5  Is  a  ladles'  size  walt'  am  or  Elgin  watch.  The 
solid  gold  case  Is  handsomely  engraved  ai  d  the 
works  are  guaranteed  t  >  be  accurate  in  every  In¬ 
stance.  They  contain  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  and 
set  and  all  Improvements.  Price  delivered,  $17,50. 

Offer  No.  G.  Gold  Watch. 

Ladles’  Size.  Price,  $10 

No.  61s  a  ladles'  Waltbam  or  Elgin  w£tch,  hunting 
case,  handsomely  engraved  Thu  case  Is  made  by 
r  Jltng  a  heavy  sheet  of  solid  gold  upon  a  sheet  of 
fine  stiff  c  imposition  metal.  This  watch  looks  just 
like  a  $75  solid  gold  watch  and  It  will  keep  just  us 
good  time.  Price  delivered,  $10. 

Offer  No.  7.  Solid  Silver  Watch. 

Ladles’  Size.  Price,  $9.50. 

No.  7  Is  a  ladles  size  solid  coin-silver  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watch.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  stem 
wind  and  set  and  all  lmpro\@ments.  The  case  ts 
made  of  solid  coin  silver  neatly  engraved.  Sold  to 
subscribers  only,  delivery  guaranteed,  $9.50. 


5  00  @5  80 
3  00  @3  75 
3  00  @4  25 
1  50  @4  30 
73$@  8 
63$@  7 
6  @  63$ 
3  @  33$ 
23$@  3 
23$@  3 
8  @113$ 
103$@  1 1 
93$  @10 


Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl.2  00@2 

L.  1.,  In  bulk,  per  Phi  . 2  00@2 

Jersey,  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2 

Jersey,  common,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  5031 

N.  Y.  State,  per  180  lbs  . 1  25@2 

Sweet,  Eastern  Shore,  per  bbl . 1  f0@l 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl _ 2  50@2 

Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  76@2 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  83$®  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  8  @  8: 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @ 

Western,  per  pair  . 1  00  01  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern, per  palr.l  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  tame,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young  birds,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6@  — 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8  ®  8' 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  ©  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . . .  70  @  11 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  spring,  3  lbs  or  over, 

Pr,lb .  17  @  18 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked .  113$@  12 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large .  U3$@  12 

Western,  spring,  sea  ded  in’d  w’hts..  10  @  II 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small .  8  @  9 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  103$@  11 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  ..  1036®  11 

Prime,  sca'ded .  10%@  _ 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  73$  @  8 

Spring  ducks,  L.  J.,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  18  q  _ 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  13 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  <@  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  Der  dozen . 3  00  @3  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 2  00  @2  25 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  d.,  prlmo,  per  lb _  17  @  12 

Spring  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Spring,  small  and  poor,  per  lb .  6  @  9 

Old,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb  ....  11  12 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl  ...  , 

Celery,  Michigan,  extra  fancy,  per  dozen 

State  and  Western,  per  dozen . 

Eggplant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . . 

Green  Corn,  per  }00 . 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket . ' 

N.  C.,  per  crate . 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . . 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . . 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl...! 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket.  .. 

Va  ,  green,  per  basket . 

Va.,  wax,  per  basket . 

Ch’n,  green,  per  basket . 

Ch’n,  wax,  per  bas4et . 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  L.  Russia,  per  bbi." 
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POINTS  TO  REMEMBER. 


All  men’s  size  watches  are  equally  suitable  for 
boys  and  all  ladles’  size  watches  for  girls.  The 
great  Waltham  and  Elgin  Companies  make  nothing 
but  watches  of  high  grade.  Our  cases  are  the  very 
best  In  the  world.  We  offer  only  goods  of  the  highest 
grades  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction  In  every  In¬ 
stance.  If  you  order  a  watch  and  It  Is  not  received 
In  good  condition  or  If  It  falls  to  run,  ship  It  back  to 
us  a  d  get  your  money  or  a  new  watch. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

POTATO  SEKD  FROM  THE  MOST  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  HILLS 

Two  seasons  ago  we  selected  seed  pota¬ 
toes  (Rural  B  nth)  from  the  hills  which 
gave  the  largest  yields.  We  further 
selected  the  best  shaped  potatoes  and 
these  were  planted  in  a  trench  33  feet 
long  May  15  last  The  yield  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  average  of  the 
other  trenches  as  will  he  seen.  We  can¬ 
not  believe  that  this  increase  is  due 
wholly  to  selected  seed — the  difference 
is  too  great.  Just  what  was  the  cause 
we  cannot  even  guess,  as  all  the  other 
conditions  were  the  same  in  so  far  as 
it  was  in  the  writer’s  power  to  make 
them  60. 

As  in  the  experiments  reported  in  The 
R  N.-Y.  of  October  14,  the  trenches  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  rate  of  1,320  pounds  of 
potato  fertilizer  (Mapes)  to  the  acre. 
The  yield  of  the  trench  of  selected  seed 
was  at  the  rate  of  550  bushels  to  the  acre, 
of  which  495  were  of  fine  marketable 
size  and  55  bushels  small. 

The  average  yield  of  the  trenches 
planted  with  ordinary  seed  without  any 
selection  was  at  the  rate  of  410  bushels 
to  the  acre,  of  which  300  were  market¬ 
able  and  50  bushels  (fractions  omitted) 
unmarketable. 

The  difference  in  favor  of  selected  seed 
was  accordingly  at  the  rate  of  140  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  tubers,  too,  were  plain¬ 
ly  of  better  form  than  those  from  un¬ 
selected  seed. 

From  the  selected  seed  crop,  the  best 
shaped  tubers  were  again  selected  for 
another  ‘rial  next  year. 

The  first  experiments  of  this  kind  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  any  knowledge  of  were 
made  by  E.  S.  Goff,  as  we  remember, 
under  Director  Sturtevant  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station,  perhaps  10 
years  ago.  Ever  since  the  report  appear¬ 
ed  which  was  in  favor  of  selecting  the 
best  tubers  from  the  most  prolific  hills, 
we  have  been  intending  to  start  the  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  for  ourselves  ;  but 
every  springtime  has  found  us  with  such 
a  load  of  things  to  be  done  at  once,  and 
with  so  little  competent  help  that  we 
have  teen  obliged  to  cut  down  the  work 
we  desired  to  do  to  what  was  practicable 
to  undertake. 

Since  the  experiments  of  the  New  York 
Station,  other  stations  have  studied  the 
same  problem,  always,  we  believe,  with 
the  same  result,  viz. ,  that  it  pays  to  select 
seed  from  the  most  productive  hills. 
But  whether  the  shape  is  by  such  means 
improved,  there  is  little  or  no  real  evi¬ 
dence  one  way  or  the  other. 


THE  FALLING  LEAF. 

AN  AUTUMNAL  REVERT. 

These  days  of  autumn  are  among  the 
pleasantest  of  the  year  despite  that 
undertone  of  sadness,  which  whispers 
out  a  kind  of  wailing  cry,  when  the 
sportive  wind  frolics  with  the  falling 
leaves.  There  is  the  richness  of  gold  in 
the  frost -stricken  forest,  ant  in  the  sun- 
painted  sky  at  evening  time.  Wonder¬ 
ful,  too,  the  darker  tints  which  some 
luxury-loving  king  might  wish  to  weave 
into  a  tapestry  for  the  adorning  of  his 
throne  room.  Autumn  above  all  is  the 
season  of  completion,  the  joyous  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  prophecies  hitherto  dimly  com¬ 
prehended.  The  bending  grain  and  the 
ripening  fruit  give  us  a  clue  to  mysteries 
otherwise  unexplained.  We  see  now 
why  the  seed  germinated,  why  the  field 
put  on  a  robe*of  greenness  and  why 
the  apple  blossoms  perfumed  the  air  in 
springtime. 

Beauty,  we  perceive,  is  not  the  end  of 
Nature's  working,  but  utility.  Beauty 
is  evanescent.  Witness  the  rainbow,  the 
gorgeous  spreading  of  the  sun’s  nightly 
couch,  or  the  “roseate-tinted  fingers  of 
the  dawn.”  Beautiful  ?  Yes,  for  a 
moment !  And  even  now  the  gay  colors 
of  the  woodland  are  giving  place  before 
our  eyes  to  dull  brown,  and  winter  bare¬ 
ness.  Such  is  beauty— a  mere  outer  gar- 


rr  ent  wherewith  things  peimanent  clothe 
tbcrufelvcs,  as  fc r  a  least  or  carnival  ! 

Utility,  on  the  contrary,  las  a  kind  of 
kinship  to  the  immortal.  It  multiplies 
link  on  link  in  an  endless  chain  of  help¬ 
ful  ministrations  !  The  poet  warbles  the 
praises  of  spring  on  the  strength  of  grain 
gathered  in  last  year's  harvest.  The 
same,  or  something  else  like  it,  feeds  the 
philosopher,  and  his  crude  theories  in¬ 
spire  another  man  to  something  better, 
and  so  on  in  an  endless  cycle.  It  all  goes 
back  in  the  end  to  the  something  which 
autumn  brings  as  a  product  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  year.  It  all  has  a  brotherhood 
with  the  falling  leaf,  which  wahes  our 
pity  at  the  seeming  sadness  of  its  fate. 
Misplaced  pity  this,  I  fancy.  The  leaf 
has  done  its  work  nobly.  It  has  spread 
its  surface  without  reserve  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  It  has  opened  its  myriad  pores 
to  drink  in  the  life-sustaining  proper 
t'es  of  the  atmosphere.  [?— Eds  ]  It  has 
mide  its  glossy  greenness  a  setting  for 
the  crystal  dew  drop.  It  has  given  its 
quota  of  shelter  to  the  weary  traveler 
and  to  the  nesting  birds.  It  has  taken 
on  its  peculiar  tint  of  vivid  crimson,  or 
golden  yellow,  or  sober  brown  at  the 
bidding  of  the  frost  spirit,  and  then, 
whirled  away  by  the  wind,  has  fallen 
with  other  of  its  kindred  into  some 
shaded  hollow,  giving  the  richness  of 
its  decay  to  nourish  a  new  generation  of 
leaves  which  shall  come  after. 

Nay,  let  us  not  brand  these  glorious 
days  “  the  saddest  of  the  year’’  because 
of  the  filling  leaf.  Happy  for  each  of 
us  if  autumn  time  brings,  as  to  that,  the 
memory  of  a  life  well  spent,  a  mission 
accomplished.  Nothing  then  for  tears  in 
the  oft-repeated  story  of  “  dust  to  dust.” 

CHAS  T.  WHITE. 


THE  PLANT’S  VACATION. 

Protection  ”  is  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  great  many 
industries  and  enterprises,  and  in  no 
business  is  it  of  more  benefit  to  the  de¬ 
pendent  than  in  small  fruit  growing.  In 
this  business,  each  grower  may  be  lord 
and  master  of  his  own  “  protective 
policy.” 

“  Protection  Day  ”  is  the  strawberry 
plant's  “Commencement  Day” — the  time 
for  the  closing  exeicises  of  the  present 
year,  and  the  necessary  and  final  ar¬ 
rangements  for  next  season's  course.  A 
day  on  which  we  recognize  their  efforts 
and  perseverance  to  become  an  ideal  row 
of  strong,  promising  youDg  plants.  A 
day  on  which  we  reward  them  with  a 
comfoi  table  covering  to  protect  them 
through  their  long  vacation  which  they 
must  have  to  prepare  them  for  their  next 
spring’s  work  of  presenting  to  us  big 
scarlet  souveLirs  of  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  we  have  given  them  this  season. 

It  is  human  nature  to  welcome  a  short 
vacation,  a  temporary  “  let  up  ”  in  which 
we  may,  if  we  are  of  that  disposition, 
refresh  ourselves,  absorb  new  ideas,  im¬ 
prove  our  minds,  and  prepare  ourselves 
generally  to  lighten  our  labor  and  in¬ 
crease  our  profits  the  succeeding  year. 
But  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  men  who  call  themselves  berry 
growers  who  will  spend  all  their  spare 
time  loafing,  or  toasting  themselves  by 
a  good  fire,  while  their  sickly,  unculti¬ 
vated,  unmulched  strawberry  plants  are 
doing  their  best  to  keep  their  footing, 
with  Jack  Frost  yanking  and  twisting 
them  slowly  but  surely  out  of  the  ground. 
With  roots  exposed,  a  good  portion  of 
such  plants  die  outright,  while  those  re¬ 
maining  (on  account  of  being  covered  by 
weeds)  bear  a  few  small  berries  which 
will  sell  for  “  jist  what  they  will  bring.” 
Such  men  are  not  berry  growers,  but 
berry  “  razers,’  and  they  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that 
they  almost  upset  the  demand  for  fine, 
large  berries  in  some  of  the  smaller  mar¬ 
kets.  They  cultivate  their  strawberries 
with  a  weed  scythe,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  th-.-y  read  no  papers,  or,  if 
they  do,  they  declare  that  “  sich  high¬ 
falutin’  notions  looks  very  well  on  paper, 
but  they  won’t  make  a  body  enny  money.” 


Now  in  comparison  to  the  above  shift¬ 
less  method,  let  us  notice  the  wide-awake 
grower’s  strawberry  patch,  and  see  in 
what  condition  winter  finds  it.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  had  frequent  and  thor 
ough  cultivation  during  the  entire  grow¬ 
ing  season,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
weed  to  be  found.  Secondly,  the  rows 
were  regularly  trimmed  of  runners  after 
a  sufficient  number  of  plan’s  had  rooted, 
leaving  the  rows  of  a  uniform  width  and 
as  straight  as  the  line  hy  which  they 
were  set  last  spring.  This  is  the  ideal 
shape  for  a  vacation  ;  with  no  evil  com¬ 
panions  (weeds)  to  dispute  possession  or 
disturb  their  quiet  rest  as  they  sleep 
under  their  liberal  covering  of  bright 
straw,  leaves  or  whatever  mulch  has 
been  provided. 

After  the  other  small  fruits  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  similar  “protection  day”  and  are 
all  safely  “put  to  rest”  the  horticulturist 
has  a  perfect  right  to  the  comforts  of  his 
home  and  fireside  on  the  bitter  cold  days 
of  winter.  With  such  papers  as  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  instructive  books,  a  good  work¬ 
shop,  tools,  etc  ,  he  may  enjoy  a  partial 
vacation  that  will  be  profitable  andrein- 
vigorating.  As  spring  finds  the  plants 
vigorous,  healthy  and  ready  for  business 
after  their  long  sleep,  so  will  it  find  him 
better  qualified  to  plant,  cultivate,  har¬ 
vest  and  market  than  he  was  last  year. 

F  II  BALLOU. 


LEARK’PIANO 

RICHARDSON’S  NEW 
METHOD. 

Over  500,000  copies  sold. 
Price,  Amejican  flcperlng,  S3. 
Foreign  lingering,  &3. 

Mason  &  Hoad  ley’s  System 
for  Beginners. 

With  either  American  or  For¬ 
eign  angering.  Price,  either 
fingering,  i$3. 

N.  E.  Conservatory  Method 

In  three  parts;  price,  each, 
SI  50;  complete,  i#3.  Two 
editions,  American  and  Foreign 
fingering. 

Peter’s  Eclectic  Piano 
Instructor. 

Over  300  000  copies  sold;  *3. 

BELIAK’S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD. 

Price,  in  paper,  75  cents;  in  boards,  .1*1 

Winner’s  Eureka  Method. 

The  latest  book  Issued,  wtih  illustrations  of  hand 
positions.  Paper,  75  cents. 


Any  booh  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  0/  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Phila. 


1  1 15  Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets, Tents, Ammunition, 
I  ■*  E  I  nS  \  Tools.  Kfi  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 
U  W  law  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


We  have  five  achro¬ 
matic  ones,  with  s:x 
superior  lenses,  in  neat 
morocco  cases.  These 
have  always  sold  for 
$3  each  ;  we  can  offer 
them  for  $2.  If  you 
want  a  good  glass  send 
now.  We  can’t  supply  any  more  after  these  are  gone.  First 
orders  will  be  filled,  and  the  money  returned  for  all  orders 
received  afterwards.  Rural  New-Yorker,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want 


Opera  Glasses  ? 


THE  TUBULAR  CARRIAGE  LAMP. 


No  further  need  for  the  inconvenient  and  inefficient  lantern  when  driving  on 
dark  nights.  The  Dietz  tubular  lamp  is  convenient,  “will  not  blow  out,” 

gives  a  clear,  white 
light;  its  power¬ 
ful  reflector,  like  a 
locomotive  headlight, 
throws  all  the  light 
straight  ahead  200  to 
II  400  feet.  It  burns  kero- 
§1  sene.  It  has  a  strong 
1  spring  attachment  for 
attaching  to  the  dasher 
if  at  any  point,  in  an  in- 
I  stant.  Price  $2.50,  by 
express,  not  prepaid  ; 

|  with  a  year’s  subscrip- 

]  |  tion,  $3  25  ;  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $4. 
Given  free  for  a  club  of  nine  new  subscriptions. 


We  will  send  a  book  fully  describing  the  lamp  on  application. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE. 


zui  steel, 
a  renewal 


So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 
that  we  have  made  a  careful  search 
and  believe  that  we  have  found  as 
good  a  farmer’s  knife  as  there 
is  made.  It  is  so  good 
that  we  have  named  it 
the  “  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  knife. 
It  is  brass- 
lined,  with 
German 
silver  hol¬ 
ster,  han¬ 
dle  buck- 
horn,  blade 
of  fine  ra- 

Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  Witn  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85.  With 
and  a  new  subscription,  $2.60.  Free,  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions. 


PR1C 

$1.00. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Hogs  or  Chickens  — We  are  two  part¬ 
ners,  and  wish  to  engage  in  either  the 
h<~g  or  chicken  business.  One  of  us  has 
had  experience  with  chickens,  the  other 
with  hogs.  The  chances  are  good  here 
for  either.  We  wish  your  opinion  as  to 
which  you  consider  the  most  profitable 

Oceanside,  Cal  a. 

Ans  — We  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
two  should  conflict.  Why  not  both  hogs 
and  chickens  ?  By  selling  hogs  in  the 
fall,  the  two  kinds  of  stock  will  provide 
an  income  all  the  year  round.  We  do 
not  know  how  to  estimate  the  relative 
profits  in  hogs  and  poultry. 

More  About  Cut  Bone. — I  use  a  Mann 
bone  cutter,  and  commenced  making 
and  selling  about  the  first  of  last 
March  and  continued  until  hot  weather 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  pounds  per  month. 
I  can  safely  guarantee  to  sell  at 
retail  a  ton  per  month  all  through 
cold  weather.  I  sell  it  only  during  cold 
weather.  Every  one  using  it  says  that 
it  is  the  best  food  for  egg  production 
he  has  ever  used,  especially  during 
cold  weather  when  the  hens  are  shut 
up  and  cannot  get  insect  food.  I  sell  it 
at  retail  for  2%  cents  per  pound.  Dogs 
are  very  fond  of  it.  One  must  judge  for 
himself  whether  there  is  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  a  trade  for  this  raw  cut  bone.  I 
think  there  is.  h.  m.  barrett. 

New  York. 

Gnawing  Calves. — I  have  two  Jersey 
calves  four  months  old  which  want  to  be 
gnawing  wood  all  the  time.  They  have 
all  the  salt  th  y  want  and  are  weaned. 
What  is  the  cause  and  treatment  for  the 
habit  ?  How  should  young  calves  be  fed 
to  do  well  ?  j.  o.  w. 

Ans. — Such  a  depraved  appetite  is 
usually  due  to  constipation  or  a  lack  of 
phosphates  in  the  food.  Both  may  be 
due  to  feeding  on  short  rations  of  hard 
and  woody  hay  or  dried  up  pasture.  If 
constipated,  give  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
and  feed  more  laxative  food  like  roots, 
pumpkins  or  good  hay.  Bran  is  rich  in 
phosphates  and  is  the  best  grain  to  give 
such  animals.  Such  calves  should  have 
milk  every  day  with  a  little  oat  meal  or 
linseed  jelly  mixed  with  it.  Never  try 
to  raise  calves  on  poor  hay,  stalks  or  pas¬ 
ture.  They  need  the  best  and  most 
digestible  food. 

Selling  Butterine. — Edward  Davis, 
in  the  Creamery  Journal,  shows  how  the 
trade  in  bogus  butter  hurts  the  sale  of 
the  legitimate  article.  As  we  have  often 
s  ated,  the  harm  is  done  in  the  retail  mar 
ket  in  selling  the  bogus  article  for  real 
butter.  Mr.  Davis  says,  speaking  of  the 
Chicago  market  : 

A  retailer’s  license  will  not  allow  him 
to  sell  in  larger  quantities  than  10  pounds 
at  a  time,  yet  do  you  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  any  of  them  hesitate  to 
supply  a  restaurant  or  hotel  with  a  40  or 
even  a  GO-pound  tub  ?  If  you  do  you  a?e 
laboring  under  a  delusion,  as  they  will 
jump  at  the  chance,  and  consider  it  no 
risk  whatever. 

“  Even  the  conservative  ones,  who  have 
some  fear  of  moving  in  the  direct  face  of 
the  law,  are  up  to  the  sharp  little  tricks 
which  they  think  will  protect  their  sl-irts 
in  case  of  prosecution,  as  for  instance, 
the  law  holds  that  butterine  shall  be 
delivered  in  a  plate  or  package  plainly 
branded. 

“  One  grocery  man  explains  his  meth  d 
as  follows :  In  the  spring  when  he  be¬ 
gan  using  pure  butter,  he  purchased  a 
large  number  of  wooden  plates,  and 
branded  them  all  plainly  ‘  oleomargar¬ 
ine’;  these  he  used  all  summer,  while 
selling  nothing  but  pure  goods,  and  if 
any  of  his  customers  inquired  why  the 
plates  were  so  marked  and  what  he  was 
giving  them,  he  assured  them  that  it  was 
pure  butter,  but  that  he  was  using  up  a 
lot  of  plates  so  branded  that  he  had 
bought  cheap.  Consequently,  new  that 
he  is  using  butterine,  his  trade  is  not 
suspicious  and  so  asks  no  questions.  So 


the  deal  goes  on,  and  the  factory-man 
sits  and  wonders  why  his  commission- 
man  does  not  move  his  goods  more 
promptly,  and  at  better  prices,  the  same 
as  he  has  been  doing  all  summer ;  and 
the  commission- man  stands  and  grumbles 
at  the  lack  of  demand  which  is  prevent¬ 
ing  him  from  making  the  sales  to  appease 
the  complaints  of  the  shipper.  Until  the 
scales  fall  from  the  eyes  of  both,  and 
herculean  efforts  are  employed  to  uproot 
the  evil  both  interests  will  be  crippled  if 
not  destroyed.” 

Mange  on  a  Dog. — What  will  cure  my 
dogs  of  the  mange  ?  w.  h.  c. 

Ans  — The  R.  N.-Y.’s  remedy  for  all 
sorts  of  insects  on  the  dog  is  a  mixture 
of  one  pint  of  cotton  seed  oil,  one  gill  of 
kerosene  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur. 
Rub  the  dog  thoroughly  with  this  from 
tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail.  Do  not  let  it 
touch  his  eyes. 

A  Fine  Young  Stallion. — The  young 
stallion  Lakeside  Norval,  15401,  by  Nor- 
val,  2:14%.  by  Electioneer,  and  his  dam 
Mattie,  2:22%,  by  Hambletonian  10,  has 
recently  distinguished  himself  by  trot¬ 
ting  a  mile  in  2:15%,  which  we  consider 
quite  remarkable  for  a  four-year-old,  the 
sixth  time  he  was  ever  started  in  a  race, 
or  even  in  company  with  other  horses. 
This  young  horse  was  sent  to  the  Rome 
Agricultural  Meeting  about  three  weeks 
ago,  where  in  the  first  race,  in  the  four- 
year-old  class,  he  made  a  record  'of 
2:22%.  In  the  fourth  heat  of  the  same 
race  he  made  a  record  in  exactly  2:20, 
but  he  was  set  back  on  account  of  break¬ 
ing.  We  then  sent  him  to  Hornellsville, 
where  he  was  put  into  the  2:24  class, 
which  was  a  strong  one,  having  a  large 
number  of  entries,  and  the  third  heat  he 
won  in  2:19%  The  fourth  heat  he  won 
in  2:18%,  but,  owing  to  a  break,  he  was 
set  back.  H  ;  was  next  entered  in  the 
four-year-old  class,  where  he  won  the 
race,  and  in  the  third  heat  made  the 
above  record.  We  fully  believe  that  he 
is  capable  of  trotting  now  in  2:12,  but  we 
have  decided  to  give  him  no  more  work 
this  season.  smiths  &  powell. 


WHAT  BLOOD  WITH  MERINO  EWES 

TO  make  a  mutton  cross  ? 

In  regard  to  the  best  cross  for  the 
flocks  of  ewes  of  Merino  blood,  I  have  no 
pract;cal  knowledge,  therefore  I  do  not 
consider  myself  as  competent  to  advise 
others  as  those  farmers  who  have  had 
experience  in  that  line  of  sheep  farming. 
From  observation,  I  consider  the  Down 
cross  a  good  one,  and  preferably,  the 
South  Down,  or  Shropshire,  as  the  sire 
to  be  used,  as  tt  ey  are  not  so  large  as 
the  Hampshire,  or  Oxford  cross,  hence 
would  be  more  suitable  for  the  common 
farmer.  My  advice  would  be  to  use  a 
purebred  male  in  all  cases,  and  to  select 
the  best  ewe  lambs  as  breeders  for  the 
future  flock.  By  so  doing  and  by  chang¬ 
ing  :he  sires,  the  flock  will  soon  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  breed  of  the  sires  used,  and 
the  flock  be  increased  in  value  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  care  and  feed  given  them  by 
their  respective  owners.  j.  talcott. 

I  would  use  a  Shropshire  ram  on  Me¬ 
rino  ewes  to  produce  lambs  for  market, 
or  for  mutton  sheep.  I  consider  the 
Shropshire  a  very  hardy  sheep,  with 
good  thick  fleece  of  salable  wool.  They 
are  well  covered,  and  should  make  a 
good  cross  on  Merino  ewes,  both  for 
wool  and  mutton,  j.  horatio  earll. 

Sec  N.  Y.  State  Merino  Breeders. 

Five  Good  Arguments. 

My  choice  would  be  the  Shropshire  for 
the  folio  wing  reasons:  First.  Thisis,  inmy 
judgment,  next  to  the  South  Down,  the 
best  mutton  sheep  we  have.  Second.  It  is 
larger  than  the  South  Down  and  will 
therefore  give  greater  size  with  almost 
equal  compactness  to  the  cross.  Third.  The 
Shropshire-Merino  cross  produces  a  mod¬ 
erately  heavy  fleece  of  a  quality  widely 
sought  for  and  -therefore  very  market¬ 
able.  My  fourth  and  best  reason  is  that 
this  cross  has  proven  a  great  success  and 
is  highly  esteemed  by  many  expert  sheep 


breeders.  A  fifth  reason  of  some  weight 
is  that  the  Shropshire  is  evidently  adapted 
to  a  wide  range  of  conditions  in  this 
country,  as  shown  by  the  fact  of  the 
general  and  great  popularity  of  the 
breed.  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Shropshire  Registry  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  outstripped  every  other  sheep 
breeders’  association  in  the  number  of 
imported  and  home-bred  sheep  registered 
in  recent  years.  Without  being  able  to 
speak  from  actual  experience,  I  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  larger  Down  breeds 
and  the  long  wools  are  almost  too  large 
for  the  purpose  indicated  in  your  letter 
of  inquiry.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Shropshire  is  the  golden  mean  for  this 
purpose  and  the  results  that  have  been 
reached  by  those  who  have  made  this 
cross  of  the  Shropshire  upon  the  grade 
Merino,  indicate  this  to  be  a  fact. 

Indiana  Ag’l  College.  w.  c.  latta. 

Reason  for  the  Shropshire. 

As  I  am  a  Shropshire  breeder,  I  would 
first  say  cross  them  with  a  purebred 
Shropshire.  1  have  seen  some  of  that 
cross  lately  that  were  really  fine  mutton 
lambs ;  they  mature  quick’y  and  are 
solid,  blocky  sheep.  If  mutton  is  the 
only  thing  in  view,  there  would  be  do 
mistake  made  in  taking  any  of  the 
Downs  except  the  Hampshire.  I  would 
not  advise  their  use  because  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  lamb  is  very  large  and  r  >ugh  when 
first  dropped,  and  Merino  ewes  would 
surely  have  trouble  in  lambing.  If,  for 
any  reason,  a  breeder  should  have  to 
keep  a  part  of  his  flock  for  a  year,  he 
would  get  more  wool  and  of  a  quality 
that  brings  the  best  price  by  breeding  a 
Shropshire.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who 
have  killed  lambs  of  this  cross,  that  the 
meat  is  better  mottled  than  from  any 
other  sheep,  but  I  can’t  see  why  this 
should  be  so  any  more  than  with  any 
other  one  of  the  Downs,  especially  the 
South  Down.  Taking  the  size  and  build 
of  the  Merino  ewe  into  consideration,  I 
would  not  advise  breeding  to  any  other 
than  a  Shropshire  or  South  Down. 

DARIUS  ROSS 


Don’t  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don't  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  relable 
vegetable  Co.or,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-etghths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World's  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  H  ,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
Scores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893,  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N  Y.-Adv. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont„  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

iP?“  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Crystal  Lake  farm.  Uiati-ct,Ass  I 
Holstein- Kriesians,  Ravenna.  O.  ( 

“  U  ave  used  '  Injectlo  Vaginal’  with  great  success, 
every  animal  so  tar.  getting  with  cat. f  that  we  nave 
used  it  on.  ’  W.  R.  Duonheiuien,  Manager. 

Book  F'ree  MOORI!  DUOS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 


R.  SHANNON,  Box  752,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Percheron  ffiares  for  Sale. 

Several  tine  Registered  Mares  and  Mare  Colts, 
weanlings  to  three  years;  also  grades  all  ages 
Brices  reasonable.  Writs  wants  .1 .  M.  11  AM,  Ly  n- 
leid  Farm,  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th  t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  sheer  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Jujt  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Guo.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


H  AMPSHIRE  down  sheen,  of  all  ages  and 
either  sex,  for  sale  at  half  the  cost  of  Imported 
animals.  At  Wort  ’s  Fair  my  sheep  were  awarded 
seven  tirst,  six  second  and  lour  third  premiums  - 
more  than  any  other  exhibit'  r  received. 

JSO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


#3  to  **(>  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information 
F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvllle,  Ill. 


Got  circulars  and 
valuable  testimoni¬ 
als  of  the  best 
G  K  E  E  N  BONE 
C  U  T  T  E  R  on  the 
market.  It’s  cheap,  durab'e,  practical  and  war¬ 
ranted.  WEBSTER  A  HANNUM.  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


I>EKIN  DUCKS,  for  Farmers  and  Fanciers. 
Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


§&E  RELIABLE  HATCHER. 

•*i .  :  <No  Better  Incubater  Made. 
Hundred  of  testimonials.  Made 
of  best  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Easily  operated.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  4  cents 
stamps  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Reliable  Incubater  Co.,  Quincy,  ill. 


combi.*. 
thtJBXUT 
Uil  bite 


THUS  BIT— 

QL.ALXTJKS  of  other  Mtnt  b 
and  will  easily  control  ih* 
vicious  ho rc*  at  all  tiw*.  teVi* 

COMMON  SENSE  IT 

because  it  can  ala*  bn  mod  as 

sa*  XC  Sample  mailed  £1,00. 

©  Nickel  -  -  » 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

JL  P„  !>A  VIES*  Mgr.  R  ACINE,  WiS, 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  397  times 
to  men  1  had  said  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  the  world.  Over  309  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days. 
Write  at  once  for  circulars.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure. 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 
Jersey  Rod  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs,  Catalogue, 
run  v tile.  Cheater  Co.t  Penn^ 


yourfujr.se  wUha  BURLINGTON  ‘‘STAY-ON.’’ 

Ask  dealer  or  writo  zS  Burlington  Blanket  Co. Bur  11  ngt on,  W is. 


full-Blooded  Berkshire  Pigs 

near  Piscataway  Town,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES  AHD  BEAGIES.S™  rs 

service;  six  young  Sows,  bred  and  ready  to  bre  d; 
30  fall  pigs  In  pairs  not  akin.  Six  Beagles,  six  months, 
one  Bitch,  three  years.  HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Har¬ 
ford,  Cortland  Co.  N  Y. 


FEEDING  ANIHHAL8. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Profes 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  lr  ai 
Its  details,  giving  p  actical  rations  for  all  larm  am 
mais.  Us  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  boos  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stattons  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  flCi.OO. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syr.OU*.,  N.  Y.t 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE)  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  wond. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  arimals,  and  cows  wi£h  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 
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U  k  sat  behind  a  towerln  /  hat. 

Hut  no  complaint  did  make; 

It  wan  In  chuich,  and  a afe,  he  knew, 

A  pleasant  nap  to  take. 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

“  The  last  thing  Fred  did  was  to  kiss 
me.”  “  I  should  think  it  would  be  !  ” — 
Life. 

After  a  short  season  in  the  blacksmith’s 
bands  many  a  wagon  wheel  knows  what 
it  is  to  have  that  tired  feeling. — Buffalo 
Courier. 

Small  Hoy:  “Papa,  is  it  correct  to 
say  a  widow  lady?”  Papa:  “Well,  I 
never  heard  of  a  widow  gentleman.” — 
New  York  Journal. 

Tramp:  “Madam,  I  was  not  always 

thus - .”  Madam  :  “  No.  It  was  your 

other  arm  you  had  in  a  sling  this  morn¬ 
ing.” — Detroit  Tribune. 

Hk:  “Don’t  you  find  that  you  are 
affected  by  your  surroundings  ?  ”  She  : 
“That  depends  upon  whose  arm  encircles 
my  waist.” — New  York  Journal. 

Hk:  “I  know  I  am  not  very  strong, 
but  they  say  it  puts  new  life  into  an  old 
man  to  marry.”  She:  “Yes,  I  suppose 
that’s  the  serious  obstacle.” — Life. 

“  Your  husband  is  so  magnetic  a  man,” 
said  the  visitor.  “  I  know  it,”  responded 
the  wife.  “  I  found  a  steel  hairpin  stick¬ 
ing  to  his  coat  collar  the  other  day.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

“  Do  you  take  the  daily  paper  ?  ”  asked 
the  newly  installed  janitor  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  house.  “  No,”  replied  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  talking;  “  we  subscribe  for 
it,  but  the  people  in  the  next  flat  take 
it.” — Washington  Star. 

•Jones  :  “  Did  you  have  a  good  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner?”  Smith:  “Oh  yes,  but 
the  real  time  for  Thanksgiving  is  about 
three  days  after,  when  you  feel  tolerably 
sure  that  you  are  going  to  survive  the 
dinner.” — Press  Siftings. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


BUY  **  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, M  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLES  AT.  F,  I’lUCES,  Deli  vere.l  FREE, 
For  Rouses,  ltarns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  8A V K  Middlemen’s 
profit*.  In  use  f»  I  years.  Kndorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INQEKSOLl.,  ;£4<j  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

- ■  When  yon  can  get  the  Ilcst  at 

B  (largo  prices  In  W 

1  Pinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets 


P  O.  Pox  289. 


get  the  Ilrat  at 
-  ltlty. 

_ _  _  Sets, 

Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Cnod* Income  mado  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 


Canvassers  wanted  to  Hell  the 
Improved  Hall  Typewriter. 

Writes  all  languages. 
Price,  *30.  Great  Induce¬ 
ments  to  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  terms.  Address 


N.  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  611  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


More  than  Satisfied 

That  Is  the  way  the  General  Manager  of  a  Rail¬ 
road  talked  about  our  fence  to  an  Inquirer  a  few 
days  since.  He  has  20  miles  of  It  In  use.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  of  another  Road  said  at  a  convention  of 
Superintendents  in  Chicago,  that  with  66  miles  In 
use,  he  had  no  criticism  to  make. 

page  woven  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


WORK  THIS  WINTER 

For  us.  Cash  pay  weekly:  businessmen,  professional  men,  mechanics,  farmers— their  sons,  daughters 
and  others,  work  for  us  the  year  round— because  nothing  else  brings  them  so  much  quick  cash.  Begin¬ 
ners  taught;  our  men  sell  where  others  fall— our  prices  half  others,  our  Whole  Root  Trees  live  (one  cus- 


toii  er  planted  16,300  and  every  tree  living),  hardy  sorts  for  the  North— 1st  Choice  sorts  for  every  8tate  In 
l  F  guaranty  with  every  order,  we  pay  freights.  Insure  satisfaction,  build  up  trade,  hold  it;  you  work 
direct,  no  middlemen;  U00  new  outfits  just  ready,  the  finest  ever  used.  Write  quick  (giving  age,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.)  to  stakk  Pro's  Nurseries  A  orchards  Co.,  Salesmen's  J)ep  t ,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  or 
Rock  pout,  If. L.  Founded  1825;  1,000  acres  Nurseries;  20,  OOOacres  Orchards.  8end  two  stamps  forOrchard 
Book,  photographs  of  Fruits,  Nurseries,  Orchards,  etc.,  full  of  exact  Information  about  trees  and  fruits, 


>  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 

TIIIDDCII  Strawberry.  New  Fruits  a  specialty. 

IMDiilLL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  Llst/ree.^ 

E.  W.  REID,  BRIDGEPOK T,  Oil  IO. 


ft 

Strong  vines  safe  by  mail  SI  e  ,<V.  $8  per  12.  Catalogue  describing  other  of  my  fine 
grapes  and  other  fruits  irr  ^  application.  Address  T.  V.  MDNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 

BARJvf  CABINET  CREAMERY, 

DI/^JND  balance  churn, 

mak  ^  alrylng  a  pleasure.  BUTTKR WORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CAN8,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted,  MIDDLB  GRANVULB,  N.  Y. 


THYMO-CRESOLkBS 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
nopreparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  "SkSA  CDCC 

To  dalrvmon  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  roam^rll,  free,  If  they  will  I  ■  ™  1 

forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  (I.  KLLIOT  St  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  l  No  Fire  l  No  Engineer  /  No 

Danger/  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work. 
Sena  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Col,  16  St.  N  Y 


Japan  Plum  Trees. 

OGON,  ABUNDANCE,  BURBANK,  8AT8UMA, 
and  a  general  assortment  of  European  plums.  Bend 
for  my  Guide  to  Plum  Culture  and  price  list. 

HENRY  LETTS,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 
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AN  OFFERING  TO  OUR  DISAPPOINTED  FRIENDS 


any  position  or  in  any  soil,  will  one  day  appreciate 
the  Agnes  Emily.  We  say,  “one  day;”  that  means 
three  years.  Its  wealth  of  foliage  and  flower,  its 
sturdiness,  its  prolificacy  of  bloom  will  scarcely  be 
known  before. 

The  illustrations  of  leaves  and  flowers  are  engraved 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  the  propagators,  Storrs 
&  Harrison,  of  Painesville,  Ohio.  The  glass  illustra¬ 
tion  below  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  and  first  presented  in  Thu  E.  N.-Y.  of 
October  12,  1889. 

The  hybrids  making  up  the  set  offered  to  applicants 
by  the  late  manager,  are  a  queer  and  interesting  lot. 
They  are  as  unlike  one  another  as  roses  well  can  be. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  seem  especially  well  adapted  for 
hedges.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  the  habit  round, 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ASPARAGUS 


THE  AGNES  EMILY  CARMAN  K08E  TO  HE  SENT 
TO  ALL  SUBSCRIHERS  WHO  APPLIED 
FOR  THE  RUG  OS  A  HYBRIDS 

And  to  Them  Only  Just  Now.  No  Further  Ap¬ 
plication  Necessary. 

The  failure  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  send  the  ltugosa 
hybrid  roses  to  those  who  applied  for  them  is  the  first 
failure  it  has  ever  made  to  do  as  it  promised  to  do  ; 
the  first  promise  it  has  made  and  broken.  It  has 
caused  us  more  mortification  and  sorrow  than  our 
friends  can  ever  know.  The  promise  was  made  in 
good  faith,  no  doubt,  by  the  late  business  manage¬ 
ment,  but  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  editors  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  propagated  in  time,  or  any¬ 
where  near  the  time, 
to  fulfill  the  promise.  •'  , 

To  this  protest  it  was  tv%  ... < '  ■ 

urged  that  a  new 

method  of  propaga-  1 

tion  would  enable  f 

the  Rural  Publishing  - 

Company  to  fill  every 

application  strictly 

according  to  the 

terms  of  the  offer. 

We  knew  little  of 

this  new  method,  and  ^ 

yielded  to  the  enthu-  1 

s  i  a  8  m  of  the  pub-  I 

lisher  simply  because 
his  authority  at  that 
time  was  supreme. 

The  new  method  was  tried  and  failed.  It 
was  found  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  17 
hybrids  would  have  to  be  budded  on  Manetti 
or  other  stock,  and  that  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  made  was  an  absolute  impossi¬ 
bility. 

We  are  now  enabled,  as  a  partial  amend,  to 
send  to  each  and  every  one  who  applied  for 
one  or  more  of  the  17  hybrids  of  the  original  ’• 

set,  a  plant  of  the  first  hybrid  with  Rosa 
rugosa  ever  produced,  which  has  been  named 
by  the  propagators  the  Agnes  Emily  Carman 
Rose,  a  not  unmerited  honor  to  the  woman 
who,  during  a  portion  of  every  summer  for 
the  past  eight  years,  has  given  her  time  to 
the  tedious  work  of  hybridization. 

These  roses  are  all  strong  field-grown 
plants,  and  may  be  set  in  the  open  ground 
at  any  time,  though  it  would  be  well  to 
mulch  about  them  with  litter  or  manure,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  heaving. 

This  rose  is  thoroughly  hardy  in  so  far  as 
it  may  be  judged  by  its  behavior  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  and  in  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Last  spring,  nearly  every  one  of  The  Rural’s 
collection  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  was  more  or  less  cut 
back  by  the  severity  of  the  winter’s  cold.  Some  were 
killed  outright ;  but  not  a  bud  of  the  Rugosa  hybrid 
was  harmed. 

Its  history  is  well  known  to  our  older  readers, 
llarison’s  (not  Harrison)  Yellow  was  the  male  par¬ 
ent;  the  old  pink  Japan  Rugosa  the  mother. 

Its  leaves  are  much  like  those  of  the  mother,  though 
larger.  The  leaves  of  Harison’s  Yellow  are  small, 
and  we  would  look  for  intermediate  leaves  in  the 
progeny.  The  color  of  the  flower  is  precisely  that  of 
Jacqueminot.  They  are  not  quite  so  large;  the  buds 
are  not  so  pretty.  But  it  will  give  three  roses  to 
Jacque’s  one. 

It  will  never  be  valued  by  the  florist.  The  stems  are 
alive  with  thorns.  But  we  fancy  that  all  who  love 
hardy,  healthy,  long-lived  roses  that  will  thrive  in 


AN  EXPERT  REVIEWS  IIIS  METHODS. 

Growing  and  Marketing  this  Crop. 

Old  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remember  the 
account  of  the  asparagus  field  of  Mr.  A.  Donald,  of 
Horsebeads,  N.  Y.  Mr.  D.  has  been  very  successful 
with  this  crop,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  his  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  due  to  the  care  and  skill  with  which  he 
grows  it,  an  account  of  his  field  operations  is  all  the 
more  valuable.  The  increase  of  asparagus  culture  in 
the  past  few  years  is  something  remarkable,  and  thus 
far  the  consumption  has  increased  along  with  it,  so 
that  the  crop  is  getting  to  be  a  very  important  one 
with  gardeners.  Thousands  of  new  acres  have  been 
set,  and  there  is  a  general  demand  for  reliable  infor¬ 


mation  respecting  the  growing  and  sale  of 
this  product.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
following  interview  with  Mr.  Donald  will  be 
helpful  to  many  of  our  readers : 


The  Soil  and  the  Setting. 

“What  soil  would  you  select  for  asparagus, 
Mr  D.  ?” 

“  For  my  own  choice  I  would  select  land 
free  from  stone  ;  soil,  a  clay  loam,  with  good 
underdrainage ;  the  latter  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  The  soil  should  be  quite  rich.  1 
prefer  a  clover  sod.” 

“  How  about  plowing  and  manuring  ?  ” 

“  I  would  plow  deep  in  the  fall,  harrow 
well  and  apply  a  heavy  coating  of  stable 
manure — if  it  can  be  had  ;  if  not  1  would  use 
half  a  ton  of  fine  ground  bone  and  half  a  ton 
of  sylvinit  to  the  acre,  after  plowing.  Har¬ 
row  or  cultivate  well  as  early  the  next  spring 
as  the  ground  will  work  up  mellow  and  not 
bake.”  [Sylvinit  is  a  salt  of  potash  some¬ 
what  like  kainit,  only  containing  a  higher 
percentage  of  potash.  —  Eds.) 

“  What  are  your  rules  for  setting  out  the  plants? ” 

“  I  would  mark  out  the  rows  3>£  feet  apart,  by  run¬ 
ning  the  plow  both  ways,  and  open  a  good  deep  fur¬ 
row.  For  field  culture  of  one  or  more  acres  I  would 
take  something  light,  and  make  cross-marks,  so  as  to 
set  the  plants  3%  feet  apart  each  way.  I  clean  out 
the  furrow  with  a  hoe  or  shovel,  so  as  to  set  the 
plants  at  least  six  inches  below  the  surface. 

“  What  sort  of  plants  would  you  select  ?  ” 

“  The  most  important  thing  is  to  have  good  one- 
year-old  roots.  They  are  the  best  at  all  times,  as  they 
will  develop  a  much  better  crown  than  two-year  olds. 
In  selecting  plants  I  would  have  none  but  those  that 
show  a  good  thick  bud.  I  set  no  plants  that  have 
crowns  with  fine  set  buds  and  all  in  a  bunch ;  such 
will  always  throw  up  small  shoots,  which  never  sell 
well  or  pack  so  nicely  in  a  bunch  or  basket.  It  doesn't 


The  First  of  the  Rosa  Rugosa  Hybrids.  Fig.  245. 


compact  and  bushy.  One  of  them  bears  flowers  of 
medium  size,  very  double,  the  outer  petals  being 
yellowish,  the  inner  ones  a  light  copper  color.  It 
blooms  but  once,  but  during  the  blooming  period  it  is, 
indeed,  a  mass  of  bloom.  Others  of  the  hedge  roses 
are  purplish  tinted,  others  of  a  pink  color,  others 
white,  all  more  or  less  double.  The  plants  are  ap¬ 
parently  hardy. 

One  plant  of  the  set,  the  male  parent  of  which  was 
a  Hybrid  Perpetual  probably,  bears  large,  single 
flowers  of  a  deep  crimson — almost  maroon — color.  The 
foliage  shows  the  texture  of  Rugosa.  Several  may  be 
truly  called,  to  use  a  much  abused  word,  perpetual. 
They  bloom  during  the  entire  summer  and  fall,  rest¬ 
ing  somewhat  as  Rugosa  rests  during  a  part  of  late 
summer.  One  plant  is  a  procumbent  Rugosa,  differing 
only  from  the  mother  plant  in  that  it  in  procumbent. 
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and  by  spring,  it  will  nearly  all  go  to  pieces,  and  help 
keep  the  soil  loose  on  top.”  i 

“  What  is  your  experience  in  using  manure  or 
chemical  fertilizers  ?  ” 

“  For  manuring,  each  one  must  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  he  can  better  use  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizers.  I  have  used  nitrate  of  soda  once,  200  pounds 
per  acre  and  it  gave  me  too  much  of  a  growth  ;  it  was 
not  of  so  good  quality,  but  I  got  about  150  pounds 
more  from  one  acre  than  in  other  years.  At  the  same 
time  I  had  used  800  pounds  of  sylvinit  and  4,500  pounds 
of  salt  on  the  same  piece.  I  cut  5,500  pounds  ;  I  h-.d 
too  much.  I  would  not  advise  using  manure  either  on 
or  under  the  plants  when  first  set.  I  believe  more 
plants  are  killed  or  injured  by  the  manure  when  first 
set  than  from  any  other  cause.  Give  them  good  clean 
soil  to  start  in,  and  then  after  they  are  well  started 
apply  the  manure  on  top.  Some  may  think  that  I 
advise  the  use  of  too  much  salt,  but  I  only  tell  what  I 
do  ;  I  will  say  that  salt  will  not  kill  asparagus  if 
it  is  applied  two  inches  deep.  I  have  covered  aspar¬ 


i,jp  The  farmer  who  depends  upon  the  crops  usually 
raised  on  the  farm  for  his  profits,  if  he  can  sell  manure 
for  $3  per  ton,  would  better  engage  in  dairying,  pasture 
his  entire  farm,  buy  feed  for  his  live  stock  in  winter, 
and  get  rich  selling  manure. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  market  value  of  manure  in 
i  country  places  is  not  more  than  $1  per  ton.  It  is 
i  freely  bought  and  sold  et  that  price,  and,  in  some 
i  cases,  true  economy  will  warrant  the  use  of  25  loads  to 
the  acre  at  one  time.  The  commercial  value  of  the 
.  plant  food  contained  in  the  manure  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  question.  The  price  of  manure  itself 
and  its  practical  value  when  used  in  producing 
crops  are  the  important  factors  in  the  problem  under 
consideration. 

In  the  vicinity  of  my  farm  there  are  several  fields 
where  formerly  large  crops  of  corn  and  other  grains 
and  grass  were  grown.  Now  through  lack  of  fertility 
they  will  not  produce  a  paying  crop  of  any  kind. 
Twenty-five  loads  of  good  manure  per  acre  would  put 
those  fields  now  practically  worthless,  in  condition  to 
produce  the  first  year  15  to  20  tons  of  en¬ 
silage  corn,  the  second  year  50  bushels 
of  pease  and  oats,  and  the  third  year 
2K  ions  of  clover  to  the  acre  at  one 
cutting.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years, 
the  land  would  be  in  shape  to  begin  a 
profitable  course  with  less  manure. 
The  profit  on  the  three  crops  would 
pay  for  the  manure  used  and  the  land 
from  being  practically  worthless,  would 
be  valued  at  least  at  $50  per  acre. 

If  a  few  acres  of  this  land  in  its 
poverty  should  be  bought  and  attached 
«  to  a  farm  already  in  excellent  condi¬ 

tion,  would  it  be  true  economy  to  be- 
|  gin  improvement  by  applying  five  tons 

of  manure  to  the  acre  ?  That  amount 
would  not  produce  a  corn  crop  the 
i  first  year,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 

the  yearly  application  of  five  tons  for 
five  years  or  25  tons  in  all  would  show 
as  much  net  profit  and  soil  improve¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  25  tons 
used  the  first  season  would  at  the  end 
of  three  years.  Lack  of  space  forbids 
that  I  should  at  this  time  make  the 
estimate  and  strike  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  methods.  The  practical 
farmer  in  doing  this  will  not  overlook 
the  added  expense  for  labor  in  work¬ 
ing  the  land  for  the  longer  period. 

Lowville,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  bice. 


make  so  much  difference  if  the  roots  are  small,  if  they 
show  this  well-developed  crown.  If  they  show  only 
one  or  two  buds  of  the  right  kind,  they  will  come  out 
all  right.” 

“  Would  you  plant  anything  among  the  asparagus  ?  ” 
“  Yes  ;  after  the  asparagus  is  set,  I  cover  about  two 
inches  with  good  soil,  after  which  the  land  may  be 
planted  with  potatoes  between  the  hills  one  way,  and 
covered  the  same  as  the  roots.  As  each  crop  comes 
up,  work  the  soil  around  the  plants,  thus  leveling 
tbe  surface  and  keeping  the  weeds  down.” 

“  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  fall?” 

“  After  taking  out  the  potatoes,  cut  all  seed  bearing 
asparagus  stalks  and  burn  them.  Give  the  bed  a  good 
cultivating,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  asparagus.  By 
spring  they  will  about  all  have  disappeared.  In  the 
fall  or  winter  put  on  two  tons  of  salt  per  acre,  and  50 
to  75  bushels  of  slaked  lime.  I  would  buy  the  lime  and 
slake  it  on  the  ground.  At  this  time  apply  more 
manure.  If  manure  cannot  be  had,  I  would  cover 
with  any  coarse  stuff;  buckwheat  straw  is  good.” 
“  What  do  you  do  the  second  year  ?  ” 

“  As  early  as  the  field  can  be  worked 
in  spring,  I  harrow  and  mix  with  the 
soil,  and  break  up  all  this  coarse  stuff 
so  far  as  possible,  raking  the  rest  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Beans  or  squashes 
may  be  planted  the  second  year  if  they 
are  not  put  so  close  that  the  vines  will 
pile  up  on  each  other.  The  roots 
should  have  a  good  start ;  take  off  all 
seed  stalks  as  before,  and  this  should 
be  done  every  fall,  as  it  saves  much 
labor  and  vexation  of  spirit  while 
cutting  young  grass.” 


Important  Facts  About  Cutting. 

“  When  do  you  expect  a  crop  ?  ” 

“The  third  year  we  are  ready  to 
cut  some,  and  this  is  the  moBt  important 
part  of  all.  While  cutting  for  market, 
cut  everything,  no  matter  how  slender; 
if  not  large  enough  for  market,  use  it  in 
the  family  or  leave  it  on  the  ground. 

By  leaving  any  of  this  small  stuff  to 
grow  up,  it  takes  the  strength  from  the 
others,  and  the  hill  soon  stops  sending 
up  strong  shoots.” 

“  Any  cultivating  done  now  ?  ” 

“  If  weeds  start  up  we  use  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  hoe,  and  let  nothing  grow 
but  what  will  bring  something  in  the 
market.” 

“You  think  the  cutting  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  business  ?  ” 

“Yes;  my  way  of  cutting  seems  to 
me  the  best  of  any  I  have  yet  seen.  I 
don’t  allow  the  knife  to  go  into  the 
ground  at  anytime.  If  one  gets  in  a  t 
hurry,  and  thinks  that  by  cutt  ng  two 
or  three  inches  in  the  ground,  he  will 
gain  by  so  doing,  he  should  stop  and 
think  for  a  moment.  Let  it  stand  one 
more  day,  and  the  grass  will  be  up 
so  it  can  be  cut  above  ground,  and  one 
can  see  what  he  is  cutting.  Thus  we 
get  all  good  sweet  meat,  and  will  not 
push  the  knife  into  some  young  shoot 
not  yet  out  of  the  ground,  which  must 
be  the  case  if  cut  under  ground.” 

.“What  is  the  best  tool  with  which 
to  cut  ?  ” 

“  A  short  knife.  I  use  a  good,  steel 
table  knife,  cut  off  about  one-third 
from  the  point,  grind  sharp  on  the  end 
and  one  edge.  As  the  cutter  takes 
hold  of  the  young  shoot  with  one 
hand,  he  puts  the  point  of  the  knife  to  it  close  to  the 
ground,  and  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  cut  it  will  break. 
With  a  little  practice,  one  will  cut  quite  even  for 
length.  I  have  sometimes  cut  twice  a  day  to  have  it 
nice,  and  that  is  what  pays.  Another  very  important 
thing  is  not  to  put  the  foot  on  the  hill  while  cutting 
or  crossing  the  field.  By  being  careful  in  all  these 
things,  one  can  have  about  all  his  asparagus  cut 
straight  and  even,  and  that  is  what  tells  in  the 
selling.” 

“  This  extra  work  pays,  does  it  ?  ” 

“I  never  have,  in  15  years,  had  to  go  into  the 
market  with  a  load  of  grass  unsold.  The  same  parties 
have  it  every  spring,  and  pay  me  a  price  that  gives 
me  a  good  profit.” 


Steam  Power  in  Manure  Making. 

The  discussions  which  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  4,  on  the 
subject  of  applying  manure,  are  in- 
teresting  and  valuable  to  the,  novice  in 
P|||»  agriculture.  From  the  sum  of  the 

testimony  it  appears  that  a  general 
rule  is  not  applicable.  The  quality, 
the  time  and  manner  of  applying  the 
SpS?  manure,  the  nature  and  condition  of 

the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  crops  raised, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  making  a 
common  rule  for  every  farmer. 

A  little  experience  taught  me  that  it 
pays  to  make  manure  of  the  very  best 
quality.  So  I  employ  steam  power, 
and  cut  and  grind  all  feed  for  stock. 
We  even  cut  ~the  bedding  used  for 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  Eight  to  ten 
two-horse  loads  of  this  kind  of  manure 
per  acre  are  found  quite  sufficient  for 
most  of  our  crops.  When  convenient, 
this  fine  manure  is  taken  direct  from 
the  stable  to  the  land,  and  is  then  easy  to  spread.  At 
other  times,  it  is  taken  from  the  stable  to  the  barn 
yard  and  deposited  under  cover  where  the  stock 
tramp  on  it.  This  retains  considerable  moisture, 
although  under  cover  and  is  often  hard  to  spread  from 
its  compact  nature. 

We  follow  the  soiling  system  in  a  limited  way.  In 
September,  about  three  acres  of  land  is  seeded  to  rye 
which  we  begin  to  cut  and  feed  in  the  early  summer 
when  it  has  attained  a  growth  of  about  two  feet.  As 
soon  as  a  half  acre  is  taken  off,  the  land  is  plowed  and 
about  five  two-horse  loads  of  this  fine  manure  spread 
and  harrowed  in.  Then  two  bushels  of  corn  are 
sowed  broadcast  and  harrowed  three  times  over  thor¬ 
oughly  mixing  manure  and  soil,  and  covering  the  corn. 
When  the  next  half  acre  is  taken  off,  this  process  is 
repeated  until  the  whole  three-acre  lot  is  seeded  to 
corn.  The  amount  of  green  feed  taktn  from  this  lot 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  of  rye  and  corn  is  marvel¬ 
ous.  This  top  dressing  of  fine  manure  well  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil,  works  like  magic  on  corn.  In  a  few 
days,  it  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  ground  is  covered, 
and  no  condition  of  weather,  not  even  drought,  pre- 
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agus  two  to  four  inches  with  gas  lime  to  kill  it  and 
quack  grass ;  it  did  kill  the  quack,  but  not  the  aspar¬ 
agus,  but  made  it  grow  finely.  I  sell  all  my  grass  in 
bulk,  and  do  not  tie  up  any.  My  cut  from  one  acre 
gave  me  about  4,000  pounds  last  season.” 


HOW  MUCH  MANURE  TO  THE  ACRE  ? 

This  question  is  an  important  one  and  should  receive 
careful  attention.  If  $3  is  the  real  value  of  a  ton  of 
manure,  then  even  five  tons  to  the  acre  cannot  be  used 
without  loss  in  raising  ordinary  farm  crops.  Five  tons 
at  $3  per  ton,  with  40  cents  added  for  drawing  and 
spreading  would  amount  to  $17.  With  that  amount  of 
manure,  an  average  crop  of  oats  would  not  be  more 
than  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  At  40  cents  per  bushel 
they  would  sell  for  $16  and  the  farmer  would  have  the 
straw  to  make  up  the  loss  of  $1,  and  pay  for  the  use  of 
land  and  for  labor.  Again,  a  yearly  top  dressing  of 
five  tons  will  not  insure  an  average  of  more  than  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  This  at  $9  per  ton  would 
bring  $18,  and  leave  a  balance  of  $1  per  acre  to  pay 
for  use  of  land  and  harvesting  and  marketing  the  hay. 


Odds  and  Ends  About  the  Crop. 

“  Do  you  continue  to  cut  out  the  seed  stalks  ?  ” 
“Yes,  about  the  middle  of  October  I  always  have  them 
all  cut  and  taken  out  so  that  there  shall  be  no  young 
seedlings  to  start  up  in  spring.  I  leave  all  the  rest 
of  the  tops  on  the  ground  uncut  until  spring ;  they 
form  a  good  mulch.  I  put  the  manure  in  among  them, 
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vents  a  good  crop.  Fine  manure  well  worked  in  with 
the  harrow,  is  a  popular  method  with  us  for  stimulat¬ 
ing  summer  crops.  h.  c. 

Lehigh  County,  Pa. 

A  SHORT  ROTATION  FOR  RASPBERRIES. 

EATING  CAKE  AND  HAVING  IT. 

A  friend  who  has  become  tired  of  the  Ohio  raspberry 
after  two  years’  trial,  desires  to  change  it  for  the 
Palmer,  and  is  considering  the  best  way  to  do  this  on 
the  same  ground  without  the  loss  of  a  year’s  time,  as 
his  ground  is  rich  and  his  farm  small.  I  have  been 
considering  something  of  the  kind,  and  herewith  give 
the  result  of  my  plans. 

I  have  an  acre  of  raspberries  on  land  that  is  none 
too  rich  for  raspberries,  but  will  easily  grow  good 


it  is  not  as  good  as  very  early  transplanting,  but  in 
this  ease  it  would  probably  be  best.  Planted  on  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  ground  the  raspberries  would  get  along 
with  one  hand-hoeing  until  the  Ohios  were  ripe  and 
cleaned  away  when  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
horse  cultivation. 

In  putting  out  new  plantations  of  raspberries,  I  am 
going  to  adopt  a  system  of  close  planting  and  short 
rotation.  The  anthracnose  knocked  me  out  of  more 
than  $100  on  a  two-year  plantation  of  1%  acre  of 
Palmer  the  past  season  and  did  not  injure  the  one-year 
crop  at  all.  Now  instead  of  planting  30x84  inches  as 
heretofore,  I  am  going  to  plant  30x48  inches  without 
any  catch  crop  of  early  potatoes  or  sweet  corn.  The 
ground  is  very  rich  and  I  hope  to  get  on  the  4,300 
plants  per  acre  not  less  than  1,500  quarts.  As  the 
Palmer  generally  nets  in  my  market  8>a  cents  per 


long  as  there  were  any  on  the  vines.  The  pulp  of  this 
variety  very  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Malaga 
grape,  but  it  is  sweeter  and  very  much  richer.  The 
bunches  do  not  all  color  alike.  Some  are  of  a  dull 
brown  or  chocolate  green,  while  others  are  perfectly 
green  in  color,  yet  are  fully  ripe. 

The  Terra  Cotta  and  Lemon  Blush  tomatoes  are  very 
interesting  as  novelties  and  to  show  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  cross-breeding  of  varieties.  Our  ideal  is 
a  medium-sized,  smooth,  roundish,  bright  red  tomato, 
with  solid  flesh,  but  no  core  and  few  seeds.  As  Tiie 
Rural  says,  the  Terra  Cotta  reminds  one  of  a  bag  of 
jelly.  It  is  evidently  too  soft  and  off  color  to  prove 
valuable  for  market  or  canning.  One  plant  of  our 
Terra  Cotta  produced  fruit  similar  to  that  of  the 
others,  except  that  it  had  the  color  of  the  Lemon 
Blush. 


crops  of  blackberries.  It  lies  alongside  of  a  black¬ 
berry  patch,  and  I  propose  to  enlarge  this  by  planting 
next  spring  a  blackberry  root  between  each  two  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  in  the  row.  The  soil  is  clean  and  mellow, 
and  I  hope  to  keep  it  so  next  summer.  I  think  that 
the  blackberry  roots  will  make  about  as  good  growth 


quart,  I  can  get  a  nice  return  in  14  months  from  plant¬ 
ing.  After  picking  the  first  crop  I  can  do  one  of  two 
ways,  I  can  plow  it  up  for  wheat  or  rye  the  same  fall, 
to  be  put  in  clover  the  next  spring,  followed  in  due 
time  with  po^toes,  or  I  can  remove  every  alternate 
plant  and  leave  the  plants  60x48  inches  to  bear  another 


Lemon  Blush  has  many  good  qualities.  The  slight 
reddish  tinge  or  blush  gives  it  a  pretty  appearance  ; 
but  its  yellow  color  is  against  it  for  those  who  grow 
tomatoes  for  profit.  It  is  excellent  for  tab'e  use,  but 
there  is  little  demand  for  a  yellow  tomato  for  any 
purpose. 


as  if  planted  by  themselves.  After  picking  the  rasp 
berries  next  summer,  I  shall  mow  them 
down  and  keep  the  sprouts  off,  and  the  next 
season  I  shall  have  a  blackberry  plantation 
where  the  raspberries  were. 


crop.  I  am  thinking  of  planting  an  acre  another  way. 


The  New  Stone  and  the  Royal  Red  gave  us  gocd 
satisfaction.  The  former  was  grown  quite 
extensively  in  this  State  this  season.  Both 
growers  and  canners  speak  well  of  this  variety. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Burpee’s  Early 
Black  Lima  beans.  The  vines  do  not  grow 
so  rank  as  most  varieties,  and  they  yield  an 
enormous  crop  for  the  growth  of  vine.  Many 
will  not  like  it  on  account  of  its  color  and 
J@  its  small  beam 


Rasping  the  Blackberry  Patch. 

I  might  saj  that  these  raspberries  were 
planted  last  year  but,  owing  to  several  causes, 
did  not  make  a  perfect  stand,  and  the  growth 
is  quite  weak  and  slender,  while  that  of  the 
blackberries  alongside  is  quite  vigorous.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  ground  will  bear  black¬ 
berries,  while  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  rasp¬ 
berry.  Unless  the  blackberries  which  I  am 
to  plant  do  better  than  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  make  them  do  before,  I  shall  not  get  any 
fruit  to  speak  of  the  year  following  planting, 
and,  in  order  to  have  someihing  to  harvest 
in  1895, 1  am  going  to  plant  a  row  of  Palmer 
raspberries  between  each  two  rows  of  rasp¬ 
berries  at  the  same  time  I  plant  the  black¬ 
berries.  The  rows  are  now  seven  feet  apart, 
and  this  will  leave  me  3%  feet  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  This  will  make  cultivation  a  little 
crowded  before  raspberry  harvest,  but,  after 
the  old  raspberries  are  removed,  both  rows 
will  be  young  stuff,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  what  cultivation  is  necessary  until  it  is 
time  to  layer  the  tips.  I  shall  have  the 
young  growth  removed  from  the  old  rasp¬ 
berries  as  fast  as  it  appears,  and  thus,  per¬ 
haps,  get  extra-sized  fruit  in  consequence.  If 
it  should  develop  the  fact  that  keeping  down 
the  new  canes  helps  the  fruiting,  then  it  will 
be  a  practical  experiment  of  value  whenever 
a  raspberry  plantation  is  being  picked  for  the 
last  time  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  grow 
canes  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  new  rows 


but,  like  the  Black  Mexican 
sweet  corn,  its  superior  quality  renders  it  a 
desirable  variety. 

The  Willow  Leaf  L;ma,  as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  has  leaves  like  the  willow.  The  vine 
appears  to  be  unusually  healthy,  and  that 
fact  may  make  it  a  desirable  acquisition.  It 
was  not  nearly  so  productive  as  the  Black 
Lima. 

The  three  dwarf  Limas — Henderson’s,  Bur¬ 
pee’s  and  Thorburn’s — were  planted  alongside 
of  each  other.  They  are  all  three  valuable 
acquisitions.  Henderson’s  produces  the  small¬ 
est  bears  and  with  us  was  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  The  large  beans  are  preferred  by  most 
persons.  As  to  quality  we  could  see  very 
little  difference.  One  is  apt  to  let  the  beans 
of  the  Henderson’s  get  too  old  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  use  them,  as  the  pods  do  not  fill  out 
very  much  even  when  they  are  full  size. 

Del.  Col.  Ag.  Ex.  Sta.  m.  ii.  beckwith 


of  Merino  blood.  Such  sheep  are  blocky,  have 
good  constitutions,  are  very  healthy,  are  fully 
adapted  to  country  and  climate,  and  may  be 
kept  in  much  larger  flocks  than  most  imported 
stock.  The  man  in  any  part  of  the  country 
where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  mutton 
who  wishes  to  make  most  money  in  sheep 
growing  will  keep  a  flock  of  these  ewes, 
annually  cutting  out  the  older  and  poorer,  and  sup- 
p'ying  their  places  by  fresh  additions.  Then  on 
these  use  a  ram  of  some  of  the  mutton  breeds,  so  as 
constantly  to  raise  cross-bred  lambs  to  be  put  into 
market  as  early  lambs,  or  kept  to  feed  the  succeeding 
winter,  selling  them  when  coming  one  year  old. 

My  reasons  for  this  course  are  these  :  There  is  an 
almost  unlimited  demand  for  this  class  of  mutton,  and 
this  demand  is  growing  faster  than  the  supply.  The 
crossing  of  bloods  always  resu  ts  in  progeny  superior 
in  vitality,  quick  growth,  and  get-there-ativeness  to 
either  of  the  breeds  selected  for  the  cross.  One  great 
reason  why  this  Yankee  nation  excels  all  others  is  be- 
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Plant  Palmer  4%  feet  each  way  and  then  plant  Turner 
between  the  Palmer  one  way  giving  cultivation  one 
way  the  first  year  and  removing  the  Palmer  after  fruit¬ 
ing  the  first  time  and  give  the  Turner  the  whole  crop 
afterward.  As  red  raspberries  do  not  give  a  full 
return  in  one  year  from  planting  I  can  in  this  way  get 
a  good  crop  of  black,  and  at  the  same  time  grow  the 
red  ones.  The  two  kinds  are  so  dissimilar  in  habit 
that  I  do  not  think  the  prostrate  blackcap  growth  will 
materially  affect  the  upright  red.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  have  already  experimented  along  these 
lines.  l.  b.  pierce. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Explanation 


present  raspberries. 


-  -  -  -  blackberries  to  be  planted. 
- raspberries  to  be  planted. 


FRUIT  AND  GARDEN  NOTES  FROM  DELAWARE. 


cause  it  is  so  thoroughly  cross-bred. 

The  choice  of  breed  for  the  ram  depends  entirely 


Close  Planting  and  Short  Rotations. 

Now  my  friend  can  do  one  of  two  ways  ;  he  can 
plant  his  new  raspberries  between  the  hills,  as  I  am 
going  to  plant  blackberries,  or  between  the  rows  as  I 
shall  do  with  raspberries.  As  his  ground  is  rich,  it  is 
probable  that  his  raspberry  growth  is  vigorous  and 
would  shade  the  young  plants  too  much  if  the  latter 
were  planted  between  the  hills,  and  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  them  in,  in  gocd  shape,  for  lack  of  spcce. 
Probably  if  he  has  his  raspberry  plants  growing  on 
his  own  place  so  that  he  can  dig  them  when  he  chooses, 
it  would  be  best  to  give  the  Ohio  patch  a  thorough 
cleaning  up  between  the  rows  about  May  1,  and  then 
transplant  directly  from  where  the  plants  grow.  They 


Our  t*o  vines  of  the  Diamond  grape,  which  were 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1890,  bore  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  again  this  season — their  third  year  of  fruiting. 
The  grapes  were  not  fully  matured  until  August  28. 
Last  year  they  were  fully  ripe  August  18,  and  the 
product  of  the  two  vines  was  15  pounds.  This  season 
we  neglected  to  weigh  the  fruit,  but  the  yield  was 
very  much  larger  than  last  season. 

The  fruit  on  the  two  v  nes  of  the  Green  Mountain 
grape  was  fully  ripe  on  August  18,  the  same  date  as 
last  year.  We  cannot  understand  why  the  Diamond 
should  ripen  so  much  ^ater  than  it  did  in  1892. 

White’s  Northern  Muscat  produced  some  very  fine 
bunches  of  fruit  this  season,  which  were  ripe  Septem¬ 
ber  9.  The  berries  s  re  very  large  and  pulpy.  Although 


upon  what  is  desired  by  the  flock  master.  If  early 
lambs  are  sought,  then,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  no 
breed  equals  the  Dorset  Horned.  No  other  will  get  so 
many  lambs,  get  them  so  early,  or  put  them  into  mar¬ 
ket  in  such  fine  condition  at  so  young  an  age.  If 
lambs  are  sought,  to  be  carried  over  winter,  to  be  fed 
and  sold  when  coming  one  year  old,  then  I  know  of 
nothing  equal  to  the  Hampshire.  They  are  larger 
than  Dorsets,  and  their  lambs  will  be  larger  at  one 
year  old  and,  with  good  feed,  will  be  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  A  study  of  the  fat  sheep  shows  of  this  country 
and  England  will  show  the  correctness  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  as  crosses  with  Hampshire  blood  on  one  side, 
usually  the  sire,  always  carry  off  the  prizes  for  year¬ 
lings. 


would  be  six  inches  high,  but  could  be  easily  moved  the  flavor  is  slightly  foxy,  several  persons  who  sam-  Uniformity  is  a  quality  greatly  desired  in  all  mar- 
at  this  stage,  a  good  many  practicing  this  method  of  pled  them  considered  the  quality  very  good.  We  ket  products,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  lambs, 
late  transplanting  as  a  common  thing.  To  my  notion  noticed  that  our  children  were  very  partial  to  them  as  Both  these  breeds  named  stamp  their  get  very  uni- 
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formly.  They  are  both  very  old  breeds,  well  and 
long  established  and  indelibly  mark  their  offspring. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  South  Down,  but  this  breed 
is  of  too  slow  growth  for  this  purpose,  and  its  head  is 
so  6hort  and  thick  between  the  ears  as  to  make  it 
very  dangerous  to  use  the  males  on  common  ewes;  too 
much  loss  occurs  in  lambing. 

My  objection  to  the  Shropshire  for  this  purpose  is 
that  the  breed  is  entirely  too  new,  and  the  lambs  will 
have  legs  and  faces  of  all  shades  of  color  and  “ringed, 
streaked  and  speckled  and  spotted.”  Even  Shrop¬ 
shire  breeders  know  that  in  their  thoroughbred  flocks 
they  must  be  continually  weeding  out  those  lambs 
which  breed  back  to  one  of  the  foundation  types. 

As  to  the  building  up  of  a  grade  flock,  I  have  had 
little  experience.  A  few  ewes  which  we  have  crossed 
a  second  time,  using  thoroughbred  rams,  have  not 
given  us  such  results  as  would  encourage  us  to  con¬ 
tinue.  I  surely  would  not  advise  this  course.  Why 
try  to  establish  a  grade  flock  when  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  would  be  to  come  very  near  to  the  thoroughbred 
lype  ?  When  the  American  farmer  has  reached  the 
point  where  he  is  willing  to  bestow  the  care  and 
attention,  and  give  the  feed  requisite  to  succeed  in 
this,  why  not  take  some  of  the  established  breeds  and 
try  to  improve  them  ? 

If  the  breeder  be  young  and  wish  to  experiment, 
it  is  well,  and  in  that  case  he  should  make  the  cross, 
select  the  ewes  of  this  cross  most  nearly  to  his  fancy 
and  on  them  use  a  ram  of  the  breed  first  used,  and 
from  the  lambs  of  this  cross  endeavor  to  select  and 
breed  so  as  to  build  up  a  new  breed.  But  this  opens 
up  a  subject  so  large  that  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
follow  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  average  mortals 
the  continual  raising  of  cross  bred  lambs  from  the 
common  Merino  ewes  of  the  country  will  give  greater 
satisfaction  and  certainly  more  money. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT. 

AMONG  THE  HUDSON  EIVEB  GBAPE  GB0WEB8. 

Part  I. 

Fruit  Growing  on  Historic  Ground. 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  hillsides  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  on  which  vast  quantities  of  fruits  are  grown 
and  shipped  to  New  York  and  other  large  cities.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  present  series  of  articles  to  tell  in  a 
brief  and  simple  way  what  some  of  the  more  progress¬ 
ive  fruit-farmers  in  this  section  are  doing,  and  what 
changes  they  are  making  in  their  methods  to  keep 
pace  with  changes  in  markets  as  well  as  with  changes 
in  other  fruit-growing  sections.  It  was  our  privilege 
to  meet  these  men  and  talk  with  them  at  length.  If 
we  fail  to  make  their  meaning  clear  on  any  points  of 
particular  interest,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  our 
readers  ask  questions,  and  we  shall  try  hard  to  obtain 
correct  answers. 

As  explained  last  week,  the  Hudson  River  fruit¬ 
growing  district  is  highly  favored  by  Nature  in  all 
respects  save  that  of  natural  fertility.  The  hillsides 
on  which  the  fruits  are  grown  have  been  farmed  for 
many  successive  years.  While  not  “  worn  out,”  the 
soil  must  be  heavily  fed  in  order  to  produce  the  enor¬ 
mous  crops  of  fruit  that  are  annually  sent  away.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  problem  of  fertility,  or  how  best  to  pur¬ 
chase  plant  food,  is  about  the  most  important  one  con¬ 
nected  with  growing  the  fruit  crop.  We  say  purchase 
because  this  is  not  a  stock  country,  and  most  of  the  best 
fruit  growers  do  not  keep  anything  like  live  stock 
enough  to  provide  manure  for  their  fields.  The  great 
proportion  of  the  plant  food  is  bought  in  the  form  of 
stable  manure  or  fertilizers.  The  former  is  hauled  out 
from  the  towns  scattered  along  the  river,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  is  brought  up  from  New  York. 
Which  is  the  cheaper  source  of  fertility  ?  Why  use 
both  manure  and  fertilizers  if  one  is  evidently  cheaper 
than  the  other  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  substitute  the 
fertilizers  entirely  for  the  manure  ?  These  questions 
frequently  came  up  in  talking  with  these  fruit  growers. 
We  hope  that  the  following  facts  and  opinions  will 
throw  some  light  on  them. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  very  profitable  for 
grape  growers.  While  crops  have  been  fair,  prices 
have  ruled  low,  so  that  there  has  been  little  left  for 
the  grower.  The  following  statement,  made  by  one  of 
the  local  papers,  of  the  average  cost  of  picking  and 
selling  a  tonof  grapes  was  said  by  conservative  growers 
to  be  very  fair  : 


Cost  of  packages . $12.20 

Cutting  and  packing .  8.00 

Freight .  5.00 

Cartage .  3.30 

Commission .  4.00 

Total . $32.50 


The  average  price  obtained  for  the  ton  of  grapes  was 
$40,  while  five  tons  per  acre  of  500  vines  would  be  a 
large  yield.  One  can  see,  therefore,  that  there  has 
been  no  fortune  in  grapes  this  year,  when  fair  esti¬ 
mates  are  made  on  the  cost  of  fertilizing  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  as  given  in  the  interview  in  the  next  column. 


The  Annals  of  a  Fruit  Farm. 

At  Highland,  N.  Y.,  we  met  Mr.  A.  W.  Williams 
who,  with  his  father,  conducts  an  excellent  fruit  busi¬ 
ness.  They  have  established  a  great  reputation  for 
quality  and  take  remarkable  pains  not  only  with  their 
growing,  but  with  selecting  and  packing  as  well. 

“  How  large  is  your  farm  and  how  is  it  divided  in 
fruits  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“We  have  about  80  acres  including  woodland  and 
hill  that  is  not  cultivated.  Our  fruit  land  is  divided 
substantially  as  follows  :  20  acres  of  grapes,  six  acres 


of  currants,  three  of  raspberries,  five  of  apples,  two  of 
pears  and  four  of  peaches.” 

“  What  stock  do  you  keep  and  what  grain  and  other 
crops  are  grown  ?  ” 

“  We  have  three  horses,  two  cows  and  about  125 
hens.  We  raised  three  loads  of  hay  and  two  acres  of 
fodder  corn.  We  did  sow  some  oats,  but  plowed  them 
in  for  green  manuring.  We  have  seldom  grown  any 
grain.  We  buy  each  year  about  40  bales  of  hay,  300 
bushels  of  oats  and  three  tons  of  bran  and  middlings. 
We  aim  to  keep  stock  enough  to  provide  work,  milk 
and  butter.  Our  flock  of  hens  just  about  pays  our 
grocery  bill.” 

“  How  large  is  your  working  force  ?  ” 

“  We  employ  three  men  regularly,  about  25  pickers 
during  the  picking  season,  and  during  the  fall  and 
spring  work  from  10  to  13  hands  extra.” 

“  Is  this  farm  an  old  one  ?  ” 

“  The  house  is  nearly  125  years  old.  The  farm  has 
been  put  through  all  the  changes  of  farming  that  have 


taken  place  in  this  section — grain  growing,  dairying, 
potatoes,  etc.  When  we  came  here,  some  25  years 
ago,  the  land  was  pretty  well  run  out.  At  that  time, 
there  were  about  1,000  grape  vines,  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  on  the  place.  We  have  since  convinced  our¬ 
selves  that  fruit  is  the  only  profitable  crop  to  grow  on 
these  hills.  Our  farm  is  well  situated  for  fruit,  with 
a  high  hill  at  the  west  to  shelter  us  from  the  cold 
winds  and  a  long  slope  to  the  east.” 

“  What  do  you  buy  to  feed  your  40  acres  of  fruits  ?  ” 

“  We  make  at  home  and  buy  in  near-by  markets 
about  50  tons  of  stable  manure.  We  also  buy  25  tons 


of  New  York  stable  manure.  This  costs  us  $2.25  a 
ton.  The  hauling  costs  us  about  $4  for  nine  tons  or 
about  45  cents  a  ton,  which  makes  the  total  cost  $2.70 
a  ton  delivered.  We  also  use  about  six  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  each  year.  We  prepare  a  ‘  home  mixture  ’  by 
using  the  hen  manure  with  coal  ashes.  We  burn 
some  20  tons  of  coal.  The  ashes  are  put  where  all  the 
house  slops  can  be  thrown  over  them  and  then  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  hen  manure.  This  makes  a 
fine  mixture  to  put  around  currant  bushes.” 

“Could  you  get  along  without  buying  any  stable 
manure  ?  ” 

“  In  answer  to  that  I  will  say  ‘yes,’  if  we  could  get 
a  cheap  material  for  mulching.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
fertilizers  and  well-rotted  straw  would  give  us  a  com¬ 
plete  substitute  for  manure,  but  we  can  buy  the 
manure  cheaper  than  we  can  the  straw.  Our  chief 
reason  for  buying  manure  is  to  obtain  a  good  mulch¬ 
ing  material  and  vegetable  matter  to  lighten  and 
loosen  up  the  soil.  Ours  is  a  very  dry  location  and  on 
such  fruits  as  raspberries,  currants,  etc.,  we  feel  that 
a  mulch  is  necessary.  When  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  the  price  per  pound  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  fertilizers  are 
cheaper  ;  but,  as  I  said,  on  our  soil  and  with  some  of 
our  crops  a  mulch  of  some  sort  is  necessary,  and 
stable  manure  gives  us  this  cheaper  than  we  can  get 
it  in  any  other  material.” 

The  Relation  of  Fertilizers  to  Manure. 

“You  speak  of  using  manure  on  small  fruits ;  do 
you  not  use  it  on  grapes,  too  ?  ” 

“  No,  except  when  the  vines  are  young  and  we  are 
trying  to  produce  an  abundant  growth  of  wocd. 
Grapes  do  not  need  mulching  like  strawberries  or 
raspberries.  The  roots  of  the  latter  are  short  and 
the  fruit  grows  and  matures  very  rapidly,  so  that  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture  must  be  right  at  hand. 
The  mulch  of  manure  helps  to  conserve  this  moisture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grape  has  a  longer  growing 
season  and  its  roots  stretch  out  everywhere  after  food 
and  moisture.  Thus  the  mulch  is  not  needed — in  fact, 
shallow  cultivation  is  better  than  the  mulch.” 

“  So  you  use  fertilizers  on  the  grapes  ?” 

“Yes,  after  they  begin  bearing.  Our  farm  is  natur¬ 
ally  very  droughty.  Strawberries  have  never  done 
well  with  us  for  lack  of  water,  but  grapes  seem  to 
thrive  better  in  dry  seasons  than  any  other  fruits. 
Our  experience  is  that  stable  manure  is  a  forcing  or 
stimulating  plant  food.  Its  amount  of  nitrogen  is 
proportionately  too  high  and  when  used  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  supyly^the  needed  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  it  gives  too  much  growth  of  wood  which 
not  only  delays  ripening,  but  stimulates  the  vine  or 
tree  too  much  and  leaves  it  in  the  fall  with  too  much 
tender  young  growth  to  be  killed  by  &  the  frost.  This 
is  why  we  say  that  stable  manure  is  very  good  for 
forcing  the  growth  of  young  grape  vines,  but  we  never 
would  use  it  on  bearing  vines  to  produce  a  crop.  In 
other  words,  use  manure  to  grow  wood  and  fertilizers 
to  grow  fruit  /” 

“  You  say  the  fertilizers  give  you  an  earlier  ripen¬ 
ing  grape  ?” 

“  Certainly,  the  fertilizers  have  a  tendency  to  ripen 
the  grapes  four  or  five  days  earlier  than  when  manure 
was  used.  They  not  only  ripen  earlier,  but  they  ripen 
better  and  more  uniformly.” 

“  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed  ;  the  fertilized  grapes  are  ahead  in 
these  respects.  We  have  one  vineyard  of  Delawares 
and  Catawbas  on  a  spot  where  it  was  not  convenient  to 
haul  any  manure.  They  have  had  absolutely  nothing 
but  fertilizers  from  the  day  they  were  planted.  They 
are  the  finest  looking  grapes  we  pack  and  as  for  quality , 
our  pickers  ought  to  be  good  judges  for  they  pick  all 
over  our  20  acres  as  well  as  for  other  people.  Yet,  to 
get  grapes  for  their  own  eating,  they  will  always  go 
from  choice,  right  to  that  spot  where  manure  has 
never  been  used.  That  ought  to  settle  the  question  of 
quality.  In  fact,  fertilizers  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
us  in  order  to  grow  grapes  of  the  highest  quality. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MAKING  HOME  HAPPY  FOR  THE  HENS. 

Fig.  248  shows  the  arrangement  of  one  of  the  hen¬ 
houses  and  yards  at  the  Hicks  Farm.  This  is  planned 
to  accommodate  both  the  layers  an  J  sitters,  with  a 
separate  yard  for  each.  The  partition  between  the 
laying  and  sitting  rooms  is  composed  of  a  tier  of  nest 
boxes  several  nests  high.  Each  nest  is  provided  with 
a  separate  door  on  each  side.  The  one  next  the  room 
for  the  layers  is  of  wood,  the  one  on  the  opposite  side 
of  wire  netting.  Starting  in  in  the  spring  with  the 
hens  all  laying,  the  board  doors  are  all  open  and  the 
wire  doors  closed.  Then  some  biddy  manifests  a  de¬ 
sire  to  sit.  If  she  is  found  on  the  nest  at  night,  the 
board  door  is  closed  and  she  is  safe  from  intrusion. 
The  eggs  may  be  placed  under  her  at  once,  or  she  may 
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be  allowed  to  sit  for  a  day  first,  as  desired.  If  she  is 
quiet,  the  wire  door  may  be  opened  at  once  and  she 
be  allowed  to  come  off  the  nest  into  the  sitting  room. 
Here  grain,  grit,  water,  a  dust  bath,  etc  ,  are  pro¬ 
vided  ready  for  the  sitter  to  help  herself  at  any  time. 
When  another  hen  becomes  broody,  another  wooden 
door  is  closed  and  the  opposite  wire  one  opened.  The 
hens  usually  need  little  attention,  as  they  generally 
go  back  upon  the  nests  all  right.  Mr.  Hicks  said  that 
if  he  were  building  another,  he  wouldn’t  have  the  tier 
of  nests  over  two  nests  high,  as  the  hens  sometimes, 
instead  of  going  back  to  the  upper  nests,  go  into  the 
lower  ones  if  they  find  them  unoccupied.  A  card  may 
be  fastened  to  each  nest  giving  time  of  placing  the 
eggs  under  the  hen  if  one’s  memory  can’t  be  trusted. 
This  arrangement  obviates  the  necessity  for  moving 
the  sitting  hens  to  separate  nests. 

Fig.  249  shows  the  manner  of  constructing  the  nests. 
One  end  of  the  frame  is  clearly  shown  and  needs  little 
description.  The  board  which  forms  the  bottom  of 
each  tier  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  slipped  out, 
when  all  the  nest  material  will  drop  down,  the  boards 
and  frame  may  be  cleaned,  whitewashed  or  kerosened, 
and  the  boards  returned  to  their  places.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  ingenious  arrangement,  and  one  easily  con¬ 
structed,  as  well  as  being  very  convenient  to  clean. 

In  one  corner  of  the  henyard  is  a  large  coop  in 
which  to  confine  those  biddies  whose  incubating  pro¬ 
pensities  it  is  not  desired  to  humor.  Much  of  the 
poultry  roams  at  will  through  the  orchard  and  larger 
grounds  surrounding  the  buildings.  Henry  Hicks  evi¬ 
dently  doesn't  approve  of  this  plan  of  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  “Why  is  it,”  he  asked,  “that  a  farmer  has  a 
place  for  his  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  all  other  animals, 
and  allows  his  hens  to  roam  about  the  house  ?  He 
doesn't  want  to  live  with  his  other  live  stock ;  why 
should  he  with  his  hens  ?  ”  Why  ? 


[Kyery  query  must  be  acoompanled  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

FERTILIZERS  OR  MANURE  FOR  DRY  WEATHER 

WHICH  ARE  THE  MORE  AVAILABLE  ? 

The  Target. 

1  In  the  past  season  of  extreme  drought  have  you  noticed  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  crops  grown  with  fertilizers  or  stable  manure  that  could 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  one  was  better  than  the  other  In  a  dry 
time?  2.  As  a  rule,  In  your  experience  have  fertilizers  proved  more 
available  than  manure  In  dry  seasons?  3.  If  you  knew  that  a  coming 
season  was  to  be  very  dry,  which  would  you  expect  to  give  better  re¬ 
sults,  high-grade  fertilizers  or  manure? 

A  Few  Scores. 

1.  Yes,  in  favor  of  the  fertilizers.  2.  Yes,  if  fertil¬ 
izers  were  truly  high-grade,  and  so  readily  available. 
3.  High-grade  fertilizers.  I  believe  that  these  opinions 
are  shared  by  nearly  every  farmer  in  this  vicinity 
(the  Connecticut  River  Valley)  where  quantities  of 
fertilizers  are  used  with  great  liberality,  o.  D.  howe. 

Would  Prefer  the  Fertilizers. 

Until  agriculture  becomes  a  more  exact  science  than 
it  now  is  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  prophesy 
results  of  fertilization.  Commercial  fertilizers  are 
more  susceptible  to  moisture,  except,  perhaps,  bone, 
than  stable  manure,  and  are  more  finely  pulverized. 
If  it  were  possible  to  disintegrate  or  shred  stable 
manure  so  that  it  would  be  in  fine  particles  it  would 
be  best  in  a  dry  season  ;  but  if  the  manure  be  put  upon 
the  field  thickly  or  in  large  lumps  it  is  nearly  worth¬ 
less  in  a  very  dry  season.  Taking  commercial  and 
barnyard  manures  in  their  usual  state,  I  would  prefer 
fertilizers  in  a  dry  season  on  most  crops. 

Ocean  County,  N.  J.  geo.  a.  mac  bean. 

High-Grade  Fertilizers  Best. 

We  have  not  had  such  a  test  during  this  season  of 
drought  whereby  we  could  make  comparison  as  be¬ 
tween  yard  manures  and  chemical  fertilizers.  We 
have  had  experience  in  former  years,  wherein  we 
found  that  crops  did  better  daring  a  season  of  drought 
with  chemical  fertilizers  than  with  yard  manure.  We 
would  certainly  expect  better  results  from  high-grade 
fertilizers  in  a  season  of  drought  than  from  yard 
manure.  D.  c.  lewis. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 

Must  Have  Both  Manure  and  Fertilizers. 

My  potatoes  were  planted  on  a  field  which  was  in 
sod  last  year,  manured  and  planted  to  corn.  This  year 
I  applied  one  ton  of  Mapes’s  potato  fertilizer  to  the 
acre,  and  had  150  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  ;  this 
was  a  good  crop  considering  the  dry  weather,  but 
whether  I  should  have  had  more  with  manure  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  except  by  comparison  with  the 
crops  of  my  neighbors.  This  I  can  do  only  by  getting 
their  estimates  of  their  crops.  I  had  a  heavy  growth 
of  grass,  both  from  manure  and  fertilizers.  I  had  one 


field  where  fertilizer  alone  was  used,  and  another 
where  manure  alone  was  applied,  and  I  think  there 
was  not  much  difference  in  the  crop.  My  oats,  20 
acres,  were  all  raised  with  fertilizers,  and  were  a  good 
crop.  I  put  out  only  ensilage  corn  this  year  on 
manure,  and  it  was  very  heavy.  Manure  is  good,  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  good  ;  both  are  good.  I  could  not  farm  with¬ 
out  both.  I  mean  to  make  all  the  manure  I  can.  I 
think  it  pays  to  cement  a  cellar  bottom  and  save  the 
liquid  manure.  I  think  it  pays  to  use  good  fertilizers. 

Connecticut.  Thomas  j.  stroud. 

Surface  Cultivation  Necessary. 

I  used  fertilizers  on  potatoes  alone,  but  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  stable  and  barnyard  manure  for  other  crops. 
Owing  to  the  late,  very  wet  spring  and  the  severe 
storms  in  August,  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  the  effects  of 
fertilizers  of  any  kind  this  season.  As  a  general  rule, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  humus  in  the  soil,  I  should 
expect  as  good  results  from  commercial  fertilizers  as 
from  stable  manure,  and  even  better  if  the  same  money 
value  were  applied.  In  either  case,  plenty  of  surface 
cultivation  is  beneficial  and,  on  heavy  soil,  very  neces¬ 
sary,  to  obtain  the  best  results.  As  to  the  result  in  a 
very  dry  season,  I  would  prefer  commercial  fertilizers 
if  I  had  only  horse  manure,  which  would  not  be  as  sure 
to  carry  out  the  crop,  being  more  nitrogenous  and 
not  containing  enough  of  the  other  elements  of  plant 
food,  as  would  be  the  case  with  other  manures. 

DENNIS  FENN. 

Light  Manure  and  Heavy  Fertilizers. 

In  a  season  so  dry  that  the  rainfall  was  not  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  fertilizer 
I  would  prefer  well  composted  barnyard  manure,  as  it 
contains  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  first- 
class  fertilizer  contains  very  little  moisture,  and  as  a 
plant  takes  its  nourishment  in  liquid  form,  I  would 
expect  better  results  in  a  very  dry  soil  from  barnyard 
manure  in  such  a  season.  I  depend  upon  high  grade 
fertilizers  mainly,  to  grow  my  crops,  and  I  believe  that 
we  have  very  few  seasons  so  dry  that  under  thorough 
cultivation  and  with  the  soil  in  proper  condition  to 
start  with,  a  fair  crop  cannot  be  secured  with  them. 
If  I  made  barnyard  manure  enough  so  that  I  could  do 
so  I  would  prefer  a  light  dressing  of  it,  and  a  good  one 
of  fertilizer  ;  but  Ido  not,  and  I  very  much  question 
whether  one  can  afford  to  give  anything  for  city  stable 
manure  and  draw  it  any  distance.  J.  N.  barnes. 

Connecticut. 

Another  Side  to  the  Story. 

1  and  2.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  stable  manure  and  the  method  of  application.  If 
well  rotted  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil, 

I  would  expect  it  to  be  so  porous  that  the  moisture  in 
the  air  would  be  condensed  and  absorbed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  fertilizing  elements  in  the 
stable  manure  available.  Chemical  fertilizers  are  in 
their  very  nature  drying,  requiring  much  moisture  to 
dissolve  them  and  in  my  experience  the  present  season, 
as  in  other  seasons,  they  have  not  been  dissolved  and 
made  available  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  use  on  potatoes  than  with  fruits 
where  they  were  broadcasted  and  the  application  was 
less  in  quantity.  Under  other  conditions,  if  the  manure 
were  not  thoroughly  rotted,  I  have  known  the  very 
worst  results.  3.  As  to  what  I  would  do  if  I  knew  the 
coming  season  was  to  be  very  dry,  I  would  give  the 
most  thorough  preparation  possible  to  the  soil,  by 
deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverization.  If  not 
sufficiently  loose  and  porous  I  would  make  it  so  by  the 
application  of  well-rotted  manure  and  then  apply  the 
chemical  fertilizer  to  be  mixed  with  the  surface  soil — 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  and  trust  to  Provi¬ 
dence  for  a  crop.  Bat  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  no 
manure  of  any  kind  can  take  the  place  of  deep  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  ;  and  in  this  prepara¬ 
tion  I  have  found  the  plowing  under  of  green  crops  a 
most  efficient  means.  I  once  plowed  under  a  crop  of 
oats  in  July,  then  sowed  with  buckwheat  which  was 
nlowed  under  in  September,  and  the  ground  set  the 
following  spring  with  strawberries  which  withstood  a 
five  weeks’  drought  growing  finely  all  the  time.  Results 
are  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  methods 
of  application  of  either  stable  manure  or  fertilizer. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  w.  f.  tabeb. 

As  To  a  Yellow  Peach. 

N.  E.  M.,  Hudgins,  Va. — Will  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey, 
or  some  reader  tell  me  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the 
true  name  of  the  peach  known  in  different  parts  of 
North  Carolina  as  Lemon  Heath,  White  Heath,  etc.?  It 
has  yellow  twigs  and  white  blooms.  It  is  a  September 
peach,  and  a  cling.  Where  may  they  be  purchased  ? 

Ans. — I  would  say  that  there  are  peaches  known  as 
the  Lemon  Cling  and  Heath  Cling.  Both  of  these 
varieties  very  nearly  reproduce  themselves  from  seed, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  are  many  of  them  very 
similar  but  not  identical.  The  Heath  known  as  Wil¬ 
kin’s  Heath  is  the  best.  Any  of  the  Richmond  nur¬ 
serymen  can  furnish  both — T.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  or 
Hood  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  w.  f.  massey. 


Need  of  Air  in  the  Churn. 

G.  C.  M.,  Sunslde,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  contact  with  the  air 
necessary  for  the  best  results  in  churning  properly 
ripened  cream  ?  2.  Is  five  pounds  of  good  butter  a 
proper  average  estimate  for  50  quarts  of  milk  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  by  “contact  with  air”  during  churning 
is  meant  that  there  shall  be  a  constant  ingress  and 
egress  of  air  from  the  churn,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
best  results  in  churning  either  ripened  or  sweet  cream 
that  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Churns  have 
been  made  so  arranged  that  there  could  be  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  about  the  cream,  but  so  far  as  I  know  no 
one  has  ever  shown  that  butter  made  with  these 
churns  is  made  either  more  quickly  or  of  better  q  lality 
than  in  the  ordinary  closed  churn.  No  churn  should 
ever  be  filled  more  than  half  full  of  cream,  so  that 
cream  is  always  exposed  to  air  during  the  process  of 
churning.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing,  however, 
from  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  the  cream.  2.  In 
order  to  make  five  pounds  of  “  good  butter,”  that  is 
butter  containing  85  per  cent  of  fat,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  50  quarts  of  milk  should  contain  four 
per  cent  of  fat,  providing  the  creaming  and  churning 
were  done  with  the  least  possible  lo9s.  Four  per  cent 
of  fat  is  rather  more  than  the  average  milk  produced 
throughout  the  country  will  contain,  so  that  five 
pounds  of  good  butter  from  50  quarts  of  milk  is  a 
rather  high  estimate.  H.  H.  wing. 

Try  Arsenic  for  This  Horse. 

F.  E.  B.,  Suncook,  N.  IT. — What  ails  my  mare  ?  She 
eats  perfectly,  works  as  well  as  ever,  but  I  can’t  get 
flesh  on  her.  Her  mate  is  in  good  condition.  After 
standing  at  noon,  or  through  the  night,  her  ears  and 
sides  are  covered  with  cold  sweat.  She  has  no  trouble 
with  her  water,  and  seems  to  digest  her  food  per¬ 
fectly. 

Ans. — I  am  unable  to  say  what  is  the  probable  cause 
of  the  sweating  and  failure  to  improve  in  general  con¬ 
dition.  A  course  of  arsenic  given  for  a  few  weeks  might 
prove  beneficial.  Give  one  tablespoonful  of  the  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  (to  be  obtained  of  any  drug¬ 
gist)  once  daily,  in  the  feed  or  drinking  water,  f.  l  k. 

Tender  Feet  In  a  Horse. 

W.  I?.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — I  have  recently  come  into 
possession  of  a  horse  that  is  tender  in  his  fore  feet 
from  having  been  used  on  the  cobble  stones  in  the 
city.  I  have  been  recommended  to  anoint  his  hoofs 
with  crude  petroleum  as  a  means  of  relieving  them. 
Do  you  consider  that  this  would  do  him  harm  or  good? 

Ans. — The  use  of  crude  petroleum  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  beneficial.  The  application  of  a  fly  blister 
to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  coronet,  for  a  distance  of 
two  inches  above  the  hoof,  would  prove  more  stimu¬ 
lating  and  would  favor  a  more  rapid  recovery  ;  the 
blister  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced, 
and  the  hoofs  occasionally  anointed  with  the  petro¬ 
leum  or  with  pine  tar.  F.  x,.  k. 

Japan  Chestnuts  for  a  Wooden  Wedding. 

M.  F.,  Southold,  L  I. — 1.  Will  you  tell  me  about  the 
growth  of  the  Japan  chestnut  ?  Is  it  suitable  to  plant 
on  the  roadside,  or  is  it  a  shrub  ?  I  have  some  and 
hardly  know  where  to  plant  them,  as  I  do  not  know 
the  size  to  which  they  will  grow.  There  have  been 
articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  them,  but  I  didn’t 
read  them,  as  1  never  expected  to  have  any.  These 
were  sent  for  my  wooden  wedding,  so  I  want  them  to 
live  and  flourish.  2.  What  is  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  Vergennes  grape?  Is  it  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
in  two  syllables  or  in  three  ? 

Ans. — The  Japan  chestnut  grown  from  nuts  will,  of 
course,  vary  in  size.  They  will  also  vary  in  height  and 
form  according  to  their  early  treatment.  All  that  we 
have  raised,  if  unpruned,  take  a  round  form,  the 
branches  starting  near  the  ground  developing  as  well 
as  those  above.  But  if  these  lower  branches  are  cut  off 
to  the  desired  height,  they  might  be  used  as  roadside 
trees.  Many  of  the  so-called  Japan  chestnuts  grow  50 
feet  or  more  in  height.  Many  that  we  have  seen  in 
this  country  assume  a  dwarf  habit.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  seedlings  might  be  used  with  good  effect,  though 
the  litter  caused  in  the  fall  by  the  burrs  might  prove 
an  objection.  2.  It  is  pronounced  Verjenz. 

Name  for  an  Apple. 

F.  H.  B.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — I  send  you  a  specimen 
of  apple  from  my  place  which  is  a  stranger  to  fruit 
growers  in  this  vicinity.  Will  you  identify  it  for  me 
and  give  me  your  opinion  of  its  merits  ?  The  tree  has 
been  an  old  one  ever  since  I  knew  it,  but  not  until  I 
commenced  to  spray  it  two  years  ago,  have  I  been 
able  to  obtain  much  perfect  fruit.  It  ripens  from  the 
middle  of  September  until  the  middle  of  October,  and 
is  not  a  very  good  keeper,  but  of  excellent  flavor. 

Ans. — The  specimen  sent  resembles  the  Capron’s 
Pleasant  as  nearly  as  any  variety  of  which  we  can  find 
descriptions.  It  is  of  medium  size,  greenish  yellow, 
mild,  sub-acid,  a  very  pleasant  flavor,  and  a  very  good 
apple,  all  things  considered,  though  not  of  high  quality. 
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Shade  for  the  Soli. 


W.,  Blair  County,  Pa — The  advice 
(page  008)  to  sha'  e  the  surface  in  orange 
groves  with  mulch,  using  all  waste  for 
the  purpose,  instead  of  following  the 
wasteful  and  sinful  course  of  burning  it, 
is  as  applicable  to  all  perennial  garden 
growths  North  aB  well  as  South,  and 
will  show  as  pleasing  and  profitable  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  soil  given 
us  t  j  till  and  care  for  and  live  from,  as 
well  as  an  offense  against  the  Giver,  to 
burn  up  that  which  is  the  natural  sup¬ 
port  of  luxuriant  vegetation  everywhere 
in  woods. 

The  Cost  of  a  Crop. 


W.  T.  S.,  Chester  County,  Pa. — The 


R.  N.-Y.  very  sensibly  advises  farmers  to 
find  the  cost  of  their  produce  before 
offering  it  for  sale.  To  begin,  here  is 
about  what  it  costs  to  produce  wheat  in 


this  county  in  an  exceptionally  good  year 


for  that  crop  : 

Kent  of  land... 

Manure . 

Seed . 

Preparing  land 

Sowing . 

Harvesting . 

Thrashing . 

Marketing . 


Cost  per  acre 
...  $3.00 
...  7.60 
...  1.26 
...  2.00 
...  .35 

...  2.26 
...  1.50 
...  1.10 


Total . $18.95 

Amount  sown,  two  bushels.  Yield  per  acre,  22 
bushels  at  02  cents  per  bushel  (on  farm),  $13.04. 


The  above  I  am  permitted  to  copy 
from  the  report  of  the  agent  (who  is  a 
f  oft-hearted  fellow)  to  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  for  1893,  and  here  is  his  estimate 


of  our  corn  crop  for  the  same  period  : 


Itent  of  land . . 

Fertilizers . 

Preparing  land . 

Seed .  ... 

Planting . 

Cultivating . 

Cutting,  husking,  etc, 
Marketing . 


Cost  per  acre. 
....  $3.00 


2.50 

.20 

.50 

2.60 

6.00 

1.25 


Total...  . $21.95 

Yield  per  acre  25  bushels.  Price  per  bushel  on 
farm  60  cents,  $12.50. 

The  foregoing  I  consider  a  very  correct 
estimate,  so  that  any  one  can  see  where 
we  farmers  who  raise  corn  and  wheat 
for  a  living  are  likely  to  drift  in  the  near 
future  either  if  prices  do  not  improve,  or 
we  do  not  change  our  programme.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

There  is  much  wheat  being  fed  to  stock 
— horses,  hogs  and  cows — and  some  large 
feeders  of  fattening  cattle  intend  mixing 
corn  and  wheat  in  equal  portions  for 
their  steers.  No  doubt,  where  one  has 
the  stock  on  hand  of  good  quality  the  best 
return  will  come  from  hogs  fed  on  chopped 
wheat.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  better 
ration  for  light  pigs  than  this  kind  of 
“chop”  mixed  with  milk.  If  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  using  as 
much  wheat  to  make  meat  and  milk,  it 
will  punch  a  large  hole  in  the  crop  of 
1893.  In  the  <>0odd  years  that  I  have  spent 
on  a  farm,  I  never  knew  anything  like  it. 
Some  damaged  or  smutty  wheat  was  now 
and  then  fed  to  the  horses,  but  to  feed 
the  good,  bright  grain  to  farm  animals 
would  have  seemed  to  our  ancestors  like 
sacrilege. 

No  Bedbugs  on  These  Bats. 

S.  G.  W.,  Virginia. — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  September  23,  T.  B.  P.  says  that  he 
saw  bedbugs  on  bats.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  have  on  his  “  specs  ”  at  the  time. 
Bats  certainly  destroy  a  lot  of  flies,  mil¬ 
lers,  etc.,  at  night,  and  are  of  great  use 
to  me  in  many  ways.  As  for  their  hav¬ 
ing  bedbugs,  I  have  examined  hundreds 
of  them  and  never  saw  a  bug  on  one.  The 
flying  squirrel  has  a  bug  on  it  differing 
slightly  from  the  bedbug.  Now  let’s  get 
a  little  closer  to  the  matter  :  I  stayed  in 
eastern  Virginia  for  two  years,  and  bats 
flew  back  and  forth  through  the  house. 
The  windows  upstairs  were  open  the 
whole  summer,  and,  though  the  house 
had  stood  for  13  years,  yet  not  a  bedbug 
was  to  be  found  in  it.  If  bats  carry  bed¬ 
bugs,  then  this  house  would  have  been 


full.  We  used  to  see  who  could  knock 
down  the  most  bats,  just  like  playing 
ball,  and  often  we  looked  for  bugs  and 
found  none.  Let  us  hope  that  T.  B.  P. 
will  never  find  a  bug  on  a  bat. 

Bats  and  Bedbugs. 

H.  C.  B.,  Blairsville,  Pa. — There 
seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  bats  are 
infested  with  bedbugs,  and  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  or  about  a  home  has  put  many  a 
good  housekeeper  in  a  state  of  worry 
over  anticipated  trouble  with  the  little 
pests.  I  have  shared  in  this  general  be¬ 
lief  until  jecent’y,  when  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  has  convinced  me  that,  whatever 
bats  may  do  or  not  do,  they  do  not  peddle 
bedbugs.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  I  carte 
into  possession  of  a  farm  that  had  been 
rented  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
shingle  roof  of  the  otherwise  good  house 
was  in  very  bad  condition.  There  were 
openings  under  curled  shingles  and  at 
the  eaves  and  gables  large  enough  to 
admit  bats.  As  the  weather  began  to 
get  warm  the  latter  came  out  of  the  gar¬ 
ret  in  the  evenings  in  perfect  swarms. 
A  new  roof  was  promptly  put  on,  the 
bats  driven  out  and  all  their  holes  closed 
up.  They  returned  in  astonishing  num¬ 
bers,  and  in  a  most  excited  and  appar¬ 
ently  angry  manner  sought  admission  to 
their  old  home  ;  but,  finding  the  entrance 
closed  they  disappeared.  In  examining 
the  garret,  several  nooks  were  found 
that  had  been  used  as  roosting  places, 
and  the  amount  of  droppings  found  in 
these  actually  filled  three  200-pound 
fertilizer  sacks.  On  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  for  at  least  six  years  this 
place  had  been  the  home  of  bats  and  the 
quantity  of  droppings  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  numbers.  Now,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  not  a  bedbug  has  been 
found  in  the  house.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  if  some  naturalist  or  any  one  else, 
should  report  that  he  had  found  bedbugs 
on  a  bat,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  think  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  that  he  has 
found  some  other  kind  of  bug. 

Justice  for  the  Bee. 

C.  C.  M.,  Marengo,  Ire. — I  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  look  upon  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  a  model  of  infallibility  that  I  had  to 
rub  my  eyes  and  read  several  times  that 
dog  and  bee  item  at  the  south-east  cor¬ 
ner  of  page  720.  You  ask  whether  a  bee 
should  have  greater  protection  than  a 
dog.  That  depends  on  what  the  bee  and 
the  dog  are  doing.  If  my  dog  comes  on 
your  place  to  kill  your  sheep,  the  law 
ought  not  to  protect  him ;  but  if  he’s 
that  kind  of  a  dog  that  comes  on  your 
place  only  when  he  sees  a  burglar  there 
to  drive  away,  you  would  probably  want 
him  protected.  Now  look  here,  you’re 
not  of  that  class  who  believe  that  bees 
eat  up  young  ducks  and  drive  sheep  out 
of  pastures,  are  you  ?  Because  if  you 
are,  then  you  surely  will  not  want  bees 
to  have  protection.  But  bless  your  heart, 
when  a  bee  comes  on  your  place  it  comes 
mainly  for  your  benefit.  Didn’t  you 
know  that  ?  Didn’t  you  know  that  the 
honey  gathering  office  of  the  bee  is  a 
secondary  matter,  and  that  her  principal 
office  is  to  serve  as  marriage  priest  to 
the  flowers? 

That  question,  “Why  not  compel  the 
bee  owner  to  keep  his  bees  at  home  by 
providing  bee  pastures  there?”  beats  me. 
I’ve  looked  at  it  with  one  eye  and  then 
with  the  other,  and  then  with  both  eyes, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  tell  whether 
you’re  in  fun  or  earnest.  No,  you  can’t 
be  in  earnest.  But  then  for  fear  some 
one  else  should  ask  such  a  question  in 
earnest,  I’ll  say  that  if  the  bee  owner 
could  keep  his  bees  home  and  if  he  should 
keep  them  home,  the  owner  of  the  fruit 
trees  would  be  the  first  to  beg  for  their 
liberation.  If  no  bees  came  to  his  trees, 
he  wouldn't  need  to  spray  them,  for  so 
little  fruit  would  set  that  the  worm 
breeders  would  be  starved  out. 

While  mentioning  the  efforts  made  to 
secure  laws  prohibiting  spraying  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  you  might  also  mention  that 
those  efforts  have  been  successful  in 
some  States,  and  that  well  informed  fruit 
growers  have  favored  them.  You  see 


the  prohibition  applies  only  to  the  time 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  at  that 
time  spraying  can  do  no  possible  good  to 
the  fruit  grower,  and  indirectly  may  do 
him  harm,  so  that  the  law  is  a  good  thing 
to  protect  him  from  his  own  ignorance. 

Now,  Mr.  R.  N.-Y.,  you’re  a  nice  man, 
bright  as  a  dollar,  and  doing  a  lot  of 
good ;  but  you’re  away  off  on  the  bee 
question.  As  a  fruit  grower,  when  you 
train  your  guns  on  the  poor  little  honey 
bee  you’re  making  war  on  one  of  your 
best  friends.  I  wouldn’t  mind  it  so 
much,  only  when  you  fire  you  always  do 
so  much  execution.  Please  point  your 
guns  some  other  way. 

Wheat  Yielded  More  Than  60-Fold. 

G.  N.  D.,  Shelbyville,  Mich. — In  re¬ 
cent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  inquiries  as  to  new  wheats  and 
fruits  I  feel  that  all  who  belong  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  school  of  education  should  assist 
each  other  by  their  experience.  In  the 
fall  of  1892  I  purchased  for  $2  three 
pounds  of  the  new  White  Leader,  fitted 
my  ground  in  good  shape,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18  sowed  the  wheat  with  a  garden 
drill.  It  had  no  cultivation  after  being 
sown,  and  this  season  I  harvested  3)^ 
bushels.  Can  any  one  beat  that  ?  It  was 
sown  on  ground  that  had  previously 
grown  a  crop  of  oats  and  was  stubbled 
into  wheat.  The  remainder  of  the  field 
was  sown  to  Pool  wheat  and  yielded  24 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  I  planted  two 
trees  of  the  Abundance  plum.  This  year 
one  of  them  produced  a  few  plums,  and 
it  is  all  that  the  introducer  claims  for  it. 
I  shall  plant  more  of  them  in  the  spring. 


Never  plant  a  hollow  or  black-hearted 
potato. 


J.  J.  Thomas  mentions  having  meas¬ 
ured  a  specimen  of  the  old  Agriculturist 
strawberry  many  years  ago,  which  was 
within  a  fraction  of  three  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter. 

Mr  Thomas  is  now  quite  an  old  gentle¬ 
man.  Few  men  living  have  had  a  wider 
experience  in  pomology  or  have  been 
more  observant  of  horticultural  matters 
in  general.  Speaking  of  “  Successful 
Market  Gardening,”  he  says  that  among 
the  many  who  have  been  successful  in 
raising  and  selling  the  products  of  the 
garden,  and  made  the  business  during  a 
long  life  both  pleasant  and  profitable, 
those  have  done  best  who  have  pursued 
a  course  like  the  following  :  They  have 
secured  the  best  land,  and  kept  it  so  ; 
they  have  learned  how  to  cultivate  it 
and  obtain  fine  results;  they  have  learned 
which  sorts  are  productive  and  excellent 
in  quality  ;  they  have  never  taken  any 
products  to  market  except  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Customers  have  learned  to  trust 
them,  and  they  buy  of  them  year  after 
year.  When  they  deliver  a  load  to  buy¬ 
ers  they  receive  an  order  for  the  next. 
This  applies  to  all  vegetables,  and  to 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit,  be¬ 
sides  a  general  miscellany. 

The  veteran  Robert  Douglas  of  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.,  gives  the  readers  of  Garden  and 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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I  Vote  for  HoocPsi 

For  I  am  satisfied  it  Is 
aa  excellent  remedy.  I 
havo  been  a  minister  of 
the  M.  E.  church  40 
years,  and  have  suffered 
of  late  years  with  rlieu- 
mntiani  and  dyspep¬ 
sia.  Since  taking  foirr 
bottles  of  Hood’s  the 
rheumatism  i3  entirely 
cured,  my  appetite  is 
good,  food  digests  well, 
and  I  have  gained  several  pounds.”  Rev. 

R.  Puffer,  Richford,  Vt»  Hood’s  Cures 

Hood’s  Pills  mu10  biliousness.  25c.  a  box. 


A  Natural  Food. 

Conditions  o  f 
the  system  arise 
when  ordinary 
foods  cease  to 
build  flesh — 
there  is  urgent 
need  of  arrest¬ 
ing  waste — assistance  must 
come  quickly,  from  natural 
food  source. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  a  condensation  of  the  life 
of  all  foods — it  is  cod-liver 
oil  reinforced,  made  easy  of 
digestion,  and  almost  as 
palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


HEEBNER’S 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR 
For  1 , 2  and  3  Horses. 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

Horse-Power. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Machine^  _ _ 

threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Gutters, Feed  Grinders, <to 
11  EH  UN  Kit  &  SONS,  Eansdale,  i'a.,  U.  U.  A. 


-FEED- 

GRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 
12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dryoi 
damp,  and  all  gninll 
crain,  line  or  coarse 

.STAlt  MEG.  CO., 
New  Lexington, Ohio. 


World’s  Fair  Seed  Potato  Notes. 

My  exhibit  sold  potatoes  In  foreign  countries  and 
many  States.  Feed  your  tamlly  on  Freeman  (28), 
give  them  a  chance  on  Chicago  Market  (25),  and  et 
up  early  to  heat  Early  Sunrise  (22).  You  must  have 
rich  soil  for  Freeman ;  poorer  will  do  for  the  Sunrise, 
while  “  Chicago  ”  will  take  care  of  Itself.  You  run 
no  risk  on  Rural  (30)  for  later.  Dutton  Seedling  (37) 
Is  a  great  potato  for  wholesale  market,  and  demands 
poor  dtrt,  or  will  grow  too  large.  Heaviest  one  tuber 
in  the  exhibit.  Figures  mean  weight  in  pounds  of 
four  hills.  A  green  hill  found  in  October,  1889,  gave 
11  large,  long,  smooth,  white  tubers.  Have  kept 
planting,  and  it  retains  original  vigor.  Foliage  green 
until  frost  Largest  yielder  I  know  of  and  a  good 
baking  potato  Tnoroughly  tested.  First  time  offered. 
Seven  bushels  of  seed  gave  401)  bushels  yield,  without  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer,  as  a  field  test;  dry  year,  too.  I 
named  It  “  Chapman’s  Orphan  ”  (40). 

Price  of  all,  $4  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  Smooth,  selected 
stock.  Limited  amount.  Send  cash  lor  fall  orders, 
and  25  per  cent  of  money  for  spring  shipment.  This 
will  not  appea  - again.  s-ave  It. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Pernvlile,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  8.— Hens,  Hogs  and  Bull  for  sale. 


SWEET  ENSILAGE  WITHOUT  A  SILO ! 

Patent  Press- Cheap,  Portable. 

Degree  of  pressure  and  temperature  under  perfect 
control.  A  weight  of  10  tons  can  be  put  on  or  taken 
oil  In  lu  minutes.  An  active  agent  wanted  In  every 
State.  Send  2-ce  it  stamp  for  particulars  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Lawford  P.  O.,  Va. 
No  postal  cards. 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION! 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


THE 

COILSPRING  SHAFT  SUPPORTS 

AND  ANTI-RATTLER.  c 


ienco  in  hitching  up.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free. 
Order  sample.  Prioe,  fl.5C.  State  rights  for  tale,  -j- 

THE  DECATUR  SHAFT  SUPPORT  C0.~ 
Decatur,  111. 


Nonpareil  Grinding  Mills. 

THE  BEST 

FEED  M  ILL  MADE. 

For  Circular  address 

L.  J.  MILLER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Rurallsms —  Continued. 

Forest  a  novel  and  seemingly,  a  simply 
effective  way  of  exterminating  Canada 
thistles.  He  had  some  three  acres  of 
neglected  land  that  had  been  turned  to 
pasture.  It  had  formerly  been  neglected 
and  used  for  burning  brush  piles,  so  that 
Canada  thistles  took  possession,  as  they 
always  do  on  burned  land,  and  that  after 
it  was  planted  v\  it’n  corn  or  potatoes,  so 
that  two  years  ago  it  was  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  rank  growth  of  these  weeds. 
As  an  experiment  he  took  a  clod  crusher, 
made  of  two-inch  plank,  loaded  it  with 
as  much  stone  as  the  horses  could  draw 
and  broke  the  thistles  down  flat  and  then 
plowed  them  deeply  under.  Theoplan 
succeeded  perfectly.  It  seems  that  their 
entire  vigor,  vitality  and  substance  were 
then  in  their  tops,  as  they  were  ready 
for  scattering  the  seeds.  They  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  a  market  gar¬ 
dener  raised  vegetables  on  the  land  the 
next  season.  Not  a  sign  of  Canada  thistle 
has  been  seen  on  the  ground  to  this  day. 

Another  interesting  item  of  a  very 
different  nature  is  copied  from  the  Visalia 
Times.  A  vineyardist  of  that  part  of 
California  has  found  that  he  can  fatten 
100  hogs  on  the  second  crop  of  grapes  in 
his  50-acre  vineyard.  The  grapes  are  not 
picked  for  the  swine,  but  the  swine  are 
turned  in  among  them  and  allowed  to 
pick  for  themselves,  which  they  do  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  vines,  and  in  60  days 
they  gain  an  average  of  100  pounds  each. 
The  approved  plan  is  to  fence  off  a  few 
acres  until  the  swine  have  picked  the 
grapes  in  the  enclosure,  and  then  to 
move  the  fence  to  another  portion  of  the 
vineyard. 

Landreth  &  Sons  say  that  it  is  the 
practice  with  some  seedsmen  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  potatoes  in  full-sized  barrels 
and,  transferring  to  small  barrels,  sell 
at  double  profit.  A  barrel  of  potatoes 
that  does  not  weigh,  when  put  up,  160 
pounds,  is  a  fraud,  unless  sold  as  a  small 
barrel. 

It  is  growing  more  and  more  the  fash¬ 
ion — and  a  good  fashion  it  is — not  to 
swallow  the  seeds  of  grapes.  Appendi¬ 
citis  is  more  and  more  feared  as  a  result 
of  swallowing  grape  seeds.  The  seeds 
lodge  in  the  vermiform  appendix  and  the 
alnust  incurable  disease  follows.  That 
appendicitis  is  more  common  nowadays 
than  in  times  past  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  more  grapes  are  eaten,  as  pro¬ 
duction  is  greater  and  the  price  reduced 
accordingly.  He  this  as  it  may,  as  peo¬ 
ple  learn  to  expectorate  the  seeds  they 
will  demand  grapes  that  are  not  acid 
about  the  seeds.  The  Concord,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  swallowed  without  break¬ 
ing  the  flesh  or  pulp,  is  to  most  persons 
an  agreeable  grape.  But  when  the  pulp 
is  broken  so  that  the  seeds  may  be  sep¬ 
arated,  it  is  not  so  pleasant  by  a  long 
shot.  In  fact,  most  persons,  we  fancy, 
would  prefer  to  go  without  Concords 
rather  than  to  eat  them  and  reject  the 
seeds. 

It  is  the  same  with  many  other  pop¬ 
ular  varieties,  the  favorite  Delaware  and 
Catawba  among  them.  The  seeds  of 
what  are  called  foreign  grapes  are  not 
readily  separated  from  the  close-grained, 
meaty  flesh — neither  is  the  skin  easily 
separated  from  the  flesh.  We  eat  them, 
therefore,  skins  and  all,  grinding  up  the 
seeds  more  or  less  as  may  be.  But  we 
may  not  eat  native  grapes  in  this  way. 
The  skins  are  always  rejected  and  peo¬ 
ple,  as  we  have  said,  are  being  educated 
up  to  rejecting  the  seeds.  The  popular, 
hardy  grape  of  the  future  must  be,  there¬ 
fore,  one  without  a  decided  acidity  of 
the  flesh  next  to  or  about  the  seeds, 
which  are  generally  larger  than  those  of 
Vinifera. 

We  were  led  to  these  thoughts  by  a 
seedling  grape  which  originated  with 
our  respected  friend,  George  W.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Of  this  grape  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  the  near  future.  At  present 
we  may  say  that  the  berries,  while  re¬ 
sembling  Concords  in  every  way,  are  bet¬ 


ter  in  every  way  without  a  trace  of  acidity 
about  the  seeds. 

W.  J.  Beal,  has  been  connected  with 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  as 
professor  of  horticulture  or  botany  or 
both  since  1870.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  tenacious  to  uphold  the  practical 
side  of  the  agricultural  course.  But 
nothing,  he  positively  asserts,  has  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  as  the  com¬ 
pulsory  paid  labor  system.  In  support 
of  this  opinion  he  gives  many  cogent 
reasons. 

One  reason  for  requiring  some  manual 
labor  in  connection  with  a  course  of  study 
is  this  :  If  a  student  performs  no  labor 
during  his  college  course,  he  is  not  likely 
to  return  to  labor  when  he  leaves  the 
college.  The  young  man  who  can  har¬ 
ness  a  team  properly,  turn  a  straight  and 
even  furrow,  shear  a  sheep  to  perfection, 
build  a  gcod  hay-stack,  mark  out  the 
land  for  corn,  and  iun  a  cultivator  so 
near  the  straight  rows  that  scarcely  a 
line  is  left  uncultivated,  will  be  proud  of 
his  achievement,  while  he  who  lacks 
training  in  manual  operations  dislikes 
the  work,  A  course  in  an  agricultural 
college  is  to  fit  a  man  for  farming  ;  but 
no  matter  how  well  he  understands  the 
theories  of  the  subject,  he  is  not  likely 
to  engage  in  the  business  unless  he  also 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  most  kinds  of 
manual  operations  pertaining  thereto  ; 
and  if  he  ventures  to  engage  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  without  this  manual  dexterity,  he 
will  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe  and  very 
likely  become  discouraged,  beci  use  his 
training  was  unsymmetrical  and  incom¬ 
plete. 

To  make  the  most  of  manual  labor  in 
an  agricultural  course,  it  should  be  per¬ 
formed  with  a  view  to  acquiring  skill, 
and  not  to  the  immediate  returns.  Skill 
in  most  farm  and  garden  operations  may 
usually  be  acquired  in  many  directions 
if  instruction  is  given  and  accompanied 
by  practice.  This  practice  is  as  much  a 
necessary  part  of  an  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  as  are  clinics  for  the  young  surgeon, 
or  practice  with  test  tube  and  reagents 
for  the  chemist.  The  hand  is  trained 
with  the  eye  and  the  mind,  each  helping 
the  other. 

We  may  conclude  that  Professor  Beal’s 
plan  would  be  to  exact  of  every  student 
who  enters  the  agricultural  course,  with¬ 
out  exception,  to  pass  a  rigid  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  various  parts  of  farm  and 
garden  work,  not  expecting  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  pay  for  work  while  learning  how 
to  perform  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  The 
Rural’s  endeavors  to  get  seeds  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  potato  No.  2  were  unavailing 
until  a  lot  was  kindly  sent  by  a  friend  in 
Ghent,  Belgium,  where  it  seeds  freely. 

These  were  planted  and  grown  in  the 
usual  way,  and  harvested  September  29. 
Some  of  the  vines  died  early  ;  some  later, 
while  others  were  still  green  and  grow¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  general  resemblance 
in  the  color  of  the  leaves  and  stems  and 
habit  of  the  plants.  All  the  tubers  have 
light  buff  skins,  few  eyes  and  are  shapely 
in  form.  In  one  hill  there  were  60  tubers 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small 
hen-egg. 

A  few  potatoes  from  each  hill  were  se¬ 
lected  for  seed  next  year.  Each  tuber 
will  be  planted  separately,  and  further 
selection  when  harvested  next  season 
will  be  made  only  from  such  hills  as 
yield  well  of  handsome  tubers.  We  are 
convinced  from  long  experience  that  new 
varieties  ought  always  to  be  started  from 
a  single  tuber — not  from  all  or  several, 
or  even  two  from  the  same  seedling  hill, 
for  the  reason  that  as  the  shape  of  the 
tubers  of  the  seedling  hill  varies  greatly, 
the  potatoes  of  succeeding  crops  will 
have  nearly  the  shape  of  the  seed 
planted.  Hence  it  is,  as  we  believed  and 
stated  years  ago,  that  there  is  so  little 
uniformity  in  the  size,  shape,  prominence 
and  depth  of  eyes  of  many  of  the  new 
kinds  introduced  from  time  to  time. 
They  were  started  from  more  than  one  seed¬ 
ling  tuber. 


A  pamphlet  issued  gratis  by  Landreth 
&  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  tells  all  the  cultivator  needs  to 
know  about  the  egg  plant — history,  soil 
and  location,  preparation  of  the  land, 
manures,  sowing  the  seed,  transplanting, 
cultivation,  market  prices,  the  egg  plant 
for  winter  use,  choice  of  seed,  notes  on 
cooking  and  variet'es.  Some  canning 
factories  are  now  preparing  this  delicious 
vegetable  for  winter  use  by  grating  the 
fruit  and  placing  it  in  cans  and  glass 
bottles.  Thus,  like  the  tomatoes,  the 
egg  plant  is  now  being  brought  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  at  all  seasons,  and  has  been 
kept  in  cans  in  perfect  condition  for  two 
years. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy  has  never  yet 
found  a  tomato  of  the  purple  tint  of  the 
old  Fiji,  which  v  as  not  of  a  sharp,  hard, 
metallic-like  acid,  very  much  less  pleas¬ 
ant  than  the  mild,  fruit-like  acid  of  the 
true  red  or  scarlet  tomato ;  and  he  is 
quite  certain  that,  were  we  to  select  10 
of  the  best  varieties,  quality  to  rule, 
eight  at  least  would  be  found  to  be  clear, 
bright  red,  with  little  trace  of  purple. 


Abstracts. 


- Harper’s  Bazar  :  “  Beauty  in  later 

life,  in  either  man  or  woman,  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  character  far  more  than  upon 
form  or  color.” 

“  Unselfishness,  sincerity,  thought¬ 
fulness,  refinement — all  of  those  graces 
of  character  which  are  worth  so  much 
more  than  mere  outward  shape  and  color 
— lend  their  charm  to  those  who  have 
consistently  cherished  them,  until  at  50 
they  may  really  become  beautiful.” 

‘‘Conversely,  mean  traits  of  character 
— selfishness,  parsimony,  irritab;lity,  ig¬ 
noble  curiosity,  envy,  jealousy — shadow 
the  face  of  their  owner  more  and  more 
as  time  goes  on,  reminding  one  of  the 
old  man  in  Evangeline,  whose  ‘  thoughts 
were  congealed  into  lines  on  his  face,  as 
they  freeze  in  fantastic  vapor  shapes  on 
the  window-panes  in  the  winter.’  ” 


“An  old  person  who  possesses  low 
qualities,  no  matter  how  handsome  he 
may  have  been  in  his  prime,  becomes  re¬ 
pulsive  in  his  age.” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “  An  orderly  con¬ 
ducted  singing  school  deserves  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  parents,  for  it  accom¬ 
plishes  two  good  purposes  :  it  affords  the 
young  people  an  opportunity  for  harm¬ 
less  social  enjoyment,  and  fits  them  to 
bring  into  the  home  one  of  its  purest  i 
happinesses.” 


- Ohio  Farmer:  “Mixed  farming  is 

commendable  when  it  doesn’t  get  too 
mixed.” 

- Ellwanger  &  Barry  :  “  For  a  long 

time  the  idea  was  quite  prevalent  that 
fall  planting  was  not  advantageous.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  this  opinion  is 
erroneous.  The  spring  planting  season 
in  most  localities  is  so  short  that  intend¬ 
ing  planters  do  not  have  the  time  to 
properly  consider  and  put  into  execution 
the  plans  which  have  been  made,  and 
the  result  is  that  every  spring  much  im¬ 
portant  work  is  necessarily  left  undone. 
In  the  autumn  the  soil  is  even  in  better 
condition  for  planting  than  in  the  spring, 
and  the  season  being  much  longer,  all 
who  contemplate  planting  have  a  much 
more  favorable  opportunity  to  consider 
and  mature  plans,  and  to  carry  them  out. 
We,  therefore,  urge  upon  our  patrons 
the  importance  of  fall  planting  wherever 
it  is  possible,  and  this  is  the  case  gen¬ 
erally,  except  in  regions  where  the 
winters  are  extremely  severe,  or  in  ex¬ 
posed  situations.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  spring  planting  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Evergreens,  too,  should  be 
planted  in  the  spring.” 


- Recorder:  “About  the  only  thing 

in  this  country  that  there  is  an  over¬ 
production  of  is  politics  and  dogs.” 


- Von  Moltke  :  “  But  the  beauties  of 

nature  are  noticed  only  by  quiet  minds. 
They  delight  the  happy  man  and  console 
the  sad  one.” 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


IT'S  RATHER  TOO  MUCH  FOR  YOU 
—  the  ordinary,  bulky 
pill.  Too  big  to  take, 
and  too  much  disturb¬ 
ance  for  your  poor  sys¬ 
tem.  The  smallest, 
easiest  to  take,  and  best 
are  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets.  They  leave 
out  all  the  disturbance, 
but  yet  do  you  more 
good.  Their  help  lasts. 

Constipation,  Indiges¬ 
tion,  Bilious  Attacks, 
Sick  or  Bilious  Head¬ 
aches,  and  all  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  liver, 
stomach,  and  bowols  are  prevented,  relieved, 
and  permanently  cured.  They’re  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  your  money  is 
returned. 


If  you’re  suffering  from 
Catarrh,  the  proprietors 
of  Doctor  Sage’s  Catarrh 
Remedy  ask  you  to  try 
their  medicine.  Then,  if 
you  can’t  be  cured,  they’ll 
pay  you  $500  in  cash. 


That? 

That’s  the  mark  by  which  you 
can  always  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad  in  Horse 
Blankets.  It’s  a  guarantee  of 
quality,  durability — absolute 
perfection.  The  %  Blankets 
are  made  with  a  view  to  good 
looks  as  well  as  good  service. 
They  make  a  horse  feel  better, 
look  better  and  do  better.  Ask 
the  dealer  for  the  5/A  Blankets, 
and  don’t  accept  any  of  the  so- 
called  “just  as  good”  kind. 
^  Blankets  are  made  in  250 
styles  and  you 
can  easily  get 
one  to  suit 
you.  Always 
look  for  this 
trade  mark. 

Made  only  by 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


Diuro  ronuT  cioiio-163  acres>  ®2-00°;  m 

mltn  rnUNI  rAnmO  acres,  $3,000;  farms, 
$000  to  $2,000.  Book  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


r  1|ri|1  m  («|A  —On  account  of  111  health, 
laliTI  TOl  wdlCl  I  will  sell  my  farm,  con¬ 
taining  150  acres  of  bottom  land  on  Skagit  River,  one 
mile  from  Sedro.  I  will  sell  ail  together,  or  will  di¬ 
vide  into  parcels  of  live  to  forty  acres  each  The 
soli  Is  the  best  for  fruits  and  vegetables  of  a  l 
kinds,  hops,  hay  or  grain.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address,  JOHN  W.  BENSON,  Sedro, 
Skagit  County,  Washington. 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalnlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  sCu^yeco.°va., 

Offers  BOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


O  I  I  U  O  Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets, Tents, Ammunition, 
If  I  I  ll \  Tools.  Btfj  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 
U  U  llW  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CUnDTUAiin  Penmanship  and  Spanish  taught  by 

dnUlf  I  nADU)  Mail.  W.  Q.  CHAFFEE. O.wego, «.  X. 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Du.  J  STEPHENS,  Lebanon  c. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  I'ost- 
oltice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1893. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Rice  is  always  interesting.  What  he  says 
about  farm  manure  on  page  762  is  worth  a  careful 
study.  There  would  be  a  fortune  for  dairy  farmers  in 
selling  manure  at  $3  per  ton — the  fertilizer  business 
would  be  nothing  to  it.  In  the  instance  given  of  the 
poor  field,  is  not  Mr.  Rice  right  in  saying  that  there 
would  be  more  profit  in  using  the  25  loads  at  once  ? 

*  * 

The  notes  on  “The  Cost  of  a  Crop,”  on  page  766,  give 
us  another  chance  to  say  that  no  man  can  tell  what  is 
a  fair  price  for  his  crop  unless  he  knows  what  it  cost. 
This  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  find  out.  What  about 
the  figures  given  on  page  766  ?  Are  they  fair,  do  you 
think  ?  What  would  be  your  estimate  for  your  sec¬ 
tion  ?  Let  us  have  figures  for  comparison.  How  about 
$7.50  per  acre  for  manure  on  wheat?  That  would 
mean  a  big  dose  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Another 
thing  is  the  feeding  of  good  wheat  to  stock.  It  needed 
a  low  price  to  Vreak  up  the  habit  and  tradition  that 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  idea  that  this  grain  was 
intended  for  human  consumption  only. 

*  * 

A  Y'OUNG  Canadian  friend  writes  us  to  know  if  there 
is  a  chance  for  a  youDg  man  to  get  a  position  on  a 
railroad  in  the  Southern  or  Western  States.  As  most 
railroads  have  been  laying  off  many  of  their  old,  ex¬ 
perienced  employees,  and  as  the  country  is  filled  wRh 
unemployed  worKingmen  of  every  trade  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  useless  undertaking  for  a 
stranger  without  influence  to  look  for  such  a  position. 
The  cities  are  full  of  idle  men  who  are  ready  to  snap 
up  anything  that  promises  to  afford  them  a  bare  liv¬ 
ing.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  country  boy 
should  stay  away  from  the  city,  that  time  is  now.  If 
he  has  a  position  where  he  can  make  a  living,  he’d 
better  stick  to  it.  If  not,  he’d  better  hustle  around  in 
his  own  neighborhood  and  find  one. 

*  * 

A  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  Digby,  Nova  Scotia, 
asks  this  question : 

Do  you  tlilnk  the  duty  will  be  removed  from  eggs  this  winter?  I 
think  I  will  try  hens  In  the  spring  if  the  duty  will  be  off.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent  who  wrote  “Hens  by  the  Acre,”  Is  very  Instructive. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  plans  of  those  who  have 
the  new  tariff  bill  in  charge,  but  if  the  proirises  of 
the  Democratic  party  are  kept,  we  expect  to  see  eggs 
and  hay  free  and  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  duties  on 
grain  and  potatoes.  This  will  probably  please  our 
Nova  Scotia  friend  better  than  it  will  some  poultry- 
met)  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Free  trade,  however,  will 
never  save  him  if  he  starts  into  “  Hens  by  the  Acre” 
without  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  hen.  The 
Business  Hen  means  business  hence  to  those  who  do 
not  work  under  her  direction. 

*  * 

A  very  intelligent  Scotchman  of  this  city,  an  exten¬ 
sive  importer  who  makes  frequent  trips  to  Europe  in 
the  course  of  his  business,  on  a  recent  voyage  met  one 
of  his  countrymen,  a  noted  horse  breeder  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer.  The  two  were  farmer  boys  together 
in  the  old  country  50  years  ago.  In  the  course  of 
their  conversation  the  subject  of  the  improvements  in 
tools  and  implements  in  use  in  Scotland  was  discussed. 
“We  don’t  have  any  of  the  clumsy,  awkward  hoes, 
forks,  etc.,  with  the  monstrous  soft-wood  handles  we 
used  when  boys,”  said  the  farmer.  “  We  use  the 
American  tools,  largely.  Our  manufacturers  have 
been  shown  these  goods  and  have  been  asked  to  make 
similar  ones.  But  they  say  that  the  handles  are  too 
small — that  their  own  are  better.  So  the  progressive 
farmers  are  using  the  American  tools  with  their  small, 
neat,  but  strong  handles  made  from  tough  ash,  which 
don’t  require  half  so  much  strength  to  use.”  Thus  it 
is  that  the  progressive  American  manufacturer  is 
crowding  out  the  conservative  foreigner  on  his  own 
territory.  There  is  a  field  in  this  same  direction  for 
the  progressive  American  farmer.  He  must  furnish 
a  product  that  is  unquestionably  superior,  that  is 
uniformly  good  and  attractively  displayed.  Merit 
will  win  every  time. 


While  farmers  have,  perhaps,  not  received  so  much 
for  their  hay  this  year  as  they  had  hoped,  fair  prices 
have  usually  been  received.  But  the  exporters  have 
had  heaps  of  trouble.  Prices  paid  for  export  hay  were 
often  too  high.  Some  of  the  Canadian  exporters  who 
shipped  to  England  are  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the 
treatment  received.  The  English  dealers,  or  some  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  have  found  all  sorts  of  pre¬ 
texts  for  delaying  payments,  or  for  scaling  down 
prices.  They  have  also,  it  is  said,  refused  absolutely 
to  receive  hay  that  had  been  shipped  there  on  their 
cabled  orders,  thus  leaving  hay  to  be  stored  at  the 
expense,  and  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  shippers. 
This  always  proves  expensive  business  to  the  latter 
and  usually  entails  heavy  loss.  Taken  altogether,  the 
lot  of  the  hay  exporter  this  year  is  not  altogether  a 
happy  one.  *  * 

One  great  expense  connected  with  the  cane-sugar 
mills  at  the  South  is  that  of  fuel  to  provide  heat  for 
evaporation.  As  a  rule,  there  are  no  coal  mines  within 
easy  hauling  distance  of  the  sugar  plantations.  Sound 
economy  pointed  to  the  use  of  the  wastes  of  the  crop 
for  fuel.  As  on  the  Western  wheat  fields,  straw  burn¬ 
ing  engines  were  tried,  so  in  Louisiana  it  was  proposed 
to  burn  the  bagasse  or  what  is  left  of  the  cane  after 
the  juice  is  expressed.  As  methods  of  crushing  this 
cane  were  improved,  of  course  the  bagasse  was  left 
drier  and  in  better  condition  for  burning.  Still  it  has 
never  given  satisfaction  when  used  alone.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  use  large  quantities  of  dry  wood, 
both  to  kindle  the  fires  and  keep  them  going.  Recent 
experiments  in  using  kerosene  oil  in  place  of  wood 
show  that  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  oil  thrown  over 
the  bagasse  will  make  a  quicker  and  better  fire  than 
a  cord  of  wood.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  bulk  is  of  no  more  value  in  fuel  than  in  fertilizers, 
but  that  what  is  wanted  is  available  heat  in  such  form 
that  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily  distributed  all  through 
the  mass  to  be  fired.  *  # 

We  are  sending  out  the  specimens  of  the  Carman 
No.  1  potato  this  week.  As  stated  awhile  ago,  only 
small  tubers  or  cut  tubers  can  be  sent.  This  variety 
forms  very  few  small  tubers;  like  the  “No.  2”  almost 
all  are  of  marketable  size.  The  crop  of  these  potatoes 
was  cut  short  this  year,  so  that,  take  it  all  together,  we 
have  had  hard  work  to  supply  even  the  small  tubers. 
We  have  printed  some  quite  remaikable  stories  of  the 
crops  obtained  from  the  single  tubers  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
sent  out  in  1889.  This  note  from  J.  B.  Clark  of 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y..  is  but  an  illustration  of  what 
hundreds  have  done  : 

I  raised  two  acres,  59M>  rods  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes  from  seed 
that  I  have  talsed  from  the  one  you  sent  me  some  years  ago.  The 
amount  dug  from  this  area  was  775  bushels  or  a  fraction  over  326 
bushels  per  acre,  which  we  think  Is  good  for  common  tleld  culture, 
and  which  Is  over  100  bushels  more  per  acre  than  Empire  State  yielded 
right  beside  them. 

This  all  came  from  one  little  tuber  sent  five  years 
ago.  That  tuber  weighed  two  ounces,  and  the  crop 
weighs  838,000  ounces.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  these  little  tubers  we  are  now  sending 
out.  We  are  preparing  some  articles  on  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  one  tuber  that  will  probably  show  our 
readers  how  to  keep  and  handle  these  potatoes  to  the 
best  advantage.  „  * 

At  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Samuel  Allerton  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  an  argument  in  favor  of  country 
homes  for  mechanics  and  city  workers  generally.  His 
figures  easily  showed  how  a  man  might,  with  care  and 
hard  work,  make  an  excellent  living  on  40  acres — 
probably  better  than  he  could  ever  earn  in  the  city,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  independence  arising  from  owning 
one’s  own  home.  Then  Mr.  Allerton  made  this  state¬ 
ment  about  a  young  man  desirous  of  owning  a  farm: 

He  would  be  sure  to  fall  In  love  with  some  noble  young  woman,  and. 
If  he  had  manly  courage,  he  would  tell  her  how  dearly  he  loved  her: 
He  would  say:  “  We  both  are  poor  and  must  make  our  own  positions 
In  life.  I  have  saved  1500,  but  must  gain  more  before  I  assume  the 
responsibility  of  a  husband;  If  my  love  Is  returned,  you  must  try  to 
save  also;  go  Into  the  country  and  work  for  some  farmer's  wife,  where 
you  will  be  socially  her  equal.  This  Is  the  self-sacrifice  we  must  make 
for  our  future  success.”  There  Is  hardly  a  woman  In  the  world  but 
would  feel  that  she  had  found  a  man  of  honor,  worthy  of  her  love  and 
would  be  happy  In  doing  her  part.  These  few  years  of  devotion  and 
Industry  would  afford  more  real  happiness  than  to  own  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  with  Us  pomp  and  vanity. 

In  theory,  that  is  absolutely  perfect.  Could  it  be 
carried  out,  there  would  be  a  third  person  helped,  viz., 
the  farmer’s  wife  who  needs  just  such  help  as  the 
young  woman  could  give  her.  Is  the  plan  practical, 
however  ?  In  other  words,  has  it  ever  really  been 
carried  out  ?  Do  you  know  of  young  women  who 
would  do  it  ?  *  * 

The  importance  attached  to  bone  as  a  fertilizer  has 
been  well  shown  in  the  past  by  the  great  numbers  of 
letters  from  farmers  who  ask  how  to  “  reduce  ”  bones 
to  a  suitable  condition  for  use  in  the  soil.  The  cost  of 
crushing  and  grinding  is  so  great  that  we  are  gener¬ 
ally  led  to  say  that  burning  the  bones  is  about  the 
only  practical  way  for  the  farmer  to  handle  them.  This 
is  a  wasteful  process  and  does  not  give  the  most  avail¬ 


able  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  invention  of  bone 
cutters  or  machines  for  slicing  or  “  hashing  ”  up  the 
green  bone,  puts  a  new  face  on  the  matter.  We  thus 
get  the  feeding  value  of  the  bone.  That  is  to  say, 
poultry  or  hogs  will  grow  and  thrive  on  the  cut  bone 
and  return  in  their  manure  the  substances  we  buy  in 
bone  meal.  The  same  arguments  can  be  used  in  favor 
of  cutting  bone  that  are  used  in  favor  of  feeding  clover 
hay  to  stock,  that  is,  we  thus  obtain  two  values — a  feed¬ 
ing  and  a  manurial  value  !  While  it  may  take  us  some 
time  to  become  used  to  the  idea  that  bones  have  a  stock 
feeding  value,  it  is  proved  that  such  a  value  exists  and, 
within  a  few  years,  it  will  add  to  the  price  of  butchers’ 
refuse.  #  * 

BREVITIES. 

I  gut  my  boots  jest  soppln’  wet  down  In  the  swamp  to-day, 

A-diggin’  in  our  lower  ditch.  I  tell  ye  it  don't  pay 
Fer  men  that's  risln’  50  year  ter  let  their  feet  git  wet 
An’  cold,  unless  they  want  a  touch  of  rhumatlz.  I’ll  bet 
I’m  gonter  set  an'  roast  my  feet  here  by  the  kitchen  stove. 

Now,  mother,  clear  them  dishes  up  an'  don't  ask  me  ter  move. 

An’  there’s  them  boots!  Say,  John,  run  out  an'  dip  In  that  oat  bln 
An'  fill  them  boots  an'  shake  ’em  down  'till  no  more  won't  run  in. 
That’s  right!  Now  set ’em  over  there.  When  mornln’ comes  you’ll  see, 
When  I  turn  out  them  oats,  how  dry  an’  pliable  tney  be. 

The  whys  and  wherefores  of  It  Is,  them  oats  absorb  the  wet. 

Yes,  like  enough  if  they  was  hot ,  they'd  do  It  better  yet; 

An’  then,  them  oats  begin  to  swell  an’  puff  out  every  crease. 

That’s  why  them  boots  can’t  wrinkle  up  an’  don’t  need  any  grease. 

I  claim  that’s  pretty  much  the  wav  some  fellers'  heads  git  set. 

They  don’t  take  in  no  new  ldees,  but  lest  stand  still  an’  let 
Their  heads  jest  dry  an'  thicken  up  ez  holler  ez  a  gourd; 

Wnereas,  ef  they  had  posted  up  on  new  ldees  an’  pouied 
New  thoughts  inside  ter  rise  an'  swell — but  1  won’t  say  no  more, 

Fer  mother’s  gut  her  book  an’  John — he’s  jest  begun  ter  snore. 

Buttkrink  Is  the  pard  of  lard. 

Don't  cut  yourself  to  a  single  eye. 

Tub  Dorset  Is  a  very  nervous  sheep. 

Some  beans  about  that  California  crop. 

Better  to  see  the  point  before  you  feel  It. 

asparagus  Is  tough  If  It  can  thrive  on  gas  lime. 

Can  you  trust  your  memory  without  getting  cheated? 

Ark  there  any  thoroughbred  Americans  yet,  or  are  we  all  grades? 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  plan  of  fruit  growing  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pierce? 

”  I  move  we  lay  It  on  the  table!”  What?  The  best  food  your  farm 
affords. 

Don’t  forget  the  dry  road  dust  for  the  hens  before  the  ground 
freezes! 

Some  men  had  better  try  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  on  their 
conscience. 

Let  your  poultry  grow,  sir,  so  that  they  can  show,  sir,  a  clean  score 
to  the  grocer. 

You  can’t  find  him— a  man  who,  having  dishorned  his  cows,  wishes 
the  horns  were  back  ! 

IN  nearby  markets  why  cannot  asparagus  be  sold  In  bulk— without 
tying— like  peas  or  beanB? 

STABLE  manure  for  wood  In  fruit  growing.  A  bearing  tree  Is  known 
by  Its  fruit— not  Its  wood  growth. 

Mu.  Donald  thinks  manure  has  killed  many  asparagus  plants. 
Clean  dirt  Is  good  enough  for  them,  he  thinks. 

New  York  State  farmers  would  better  Institute  an  Inquiry  as  to 
what  has  become  ot  their  Farmers’  Institutes  ! 

The  same  thing  that  makes  kalnltor  muriate  good  for  asparagus 
makes  them  bad  for  potatoes  or  fruit— too  much  Balt. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ogden  of  Kentucky  says  that  Clapp's  Favorite  pear  blights 
worse  than  Bartlett  with  him.  Who  have  noticed  this? 

If  bedbugs  ever  associated  with  bats  they  would  certainly  have 
been  found  In  the  house  of  the  friend  who  writes  on  page  766. 

WHO  would  try  to  grow  fruit  without  a  microscope  ?  Not  to  see  the 
crop— that  ought  to  be  large  enough— but  to  see  the  Utile  enemies  of 
the  trees  and  fruits. 

Some  of  the  mutton  sheep  must  have  the  finest  feed  and  the  fattest 
care,  or  they  will  fall  to  pay.  The  sheep  to  run  around  and  still  put  on 
fat,  Is  the  South  Down. 

Want  to  give  yourself  a  surprise  ?  Begin  now  and  give  the  hens 
the  attention  they  need  and  no  more,  and  thus  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  value  of  your  care. 

When  a  fellow  has  sickness,  the  Doc.  comes  wl’.h  quickness  and 
puts  on  his  glasses  to  spy  It.  Don’t  take  Dr.  Trylt,  or  Dr.  Applyit,  but 
hire  Drs.  Quiet  and  Diet. 

What  plant  Is  tough  enough  to  wrestle  with  a  *'  chunk  ”  of  manure? 
As  well  feed  a  little  calf  on  ear  corn  as  to  expect  to  have  plants  thrive 
on  small  doses  of  coarse  manure. 

Better  be  dead,  better  be  dead  than  catch  the  disease  known  as 
Bigness  of  Head  !  Play  well  your  part,  don’t  be  too  tmart,  but  meas¬ 
ure  your  head  by  the  size  of  your  heart. 

“  Chickens  come  home  to  roost!”  And  they  are  the  most  home- 
loving  things  in  the  world  if  they  can  be  bound  by  home  loving  ties 
to  some  of  the  places  men  prepare  for  them  ! 

”  Justice  for  the  bee.”  page  766.  That’s  right,  if  you  think  we’re 
off  the  track  don’t  hesitate  to  put  us  on  again.  One  advantage  of 
getting  off  the  track  now  and  then  Is  that  we  stir  up  the  sleepers. 

In  feeding  dry  straw  or  rough  hay,  hard  and  coarse,  you  do  the 
worst  thing  for  the  heaves  In  a  horse;  but  to  use  the  same  Btuff  as  a 
mulch,  sir— you  can’t  dr  a  more  worthy  thing  for  frost-heaves  In  a 
plant. 

We  hope  we  have  not  added  fuel  to  the  Are  of  that  political  discus¬ 
sion  by  printing  the  figures  given  on  page  774.  There  Is  little  fat  about 
those  facts  and  we  hope  they  will  not  create  a  fiercer  heat  because 
they  are  correct. 

Our  friend  who  uses  steam  power  for  manure  making,  page  762, 
certainly  has  the  right  Idea.  There  Is  still  another  "steam  power”  in 
the  “heating  up”  of  the  c  impost  heap  that  adds  to  the  mechanical 
value  of  the  manure. 

Governor  Flower  says  he  recently  saw  a  road  built  by  lunatics 
at  an  Insane  asylum  that  would  shame  many  a  highway  commissioner. 
The  reason  he  gives  Is  that  “the  lunatics  had  Intelligent  direction 
and  the  highway  commissioners  had  none!” 

BY  reference  to  the  report  on  the  cattle  test  at  the  World's  Fair, 
page  775,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Jerseys  were  way  ahead.  A  big  sur¬ 
prise  Is  the  way  the  8hort  horns  have  performed  at  the  pall.  Let  no¬ 
body  think  this  result  proves  that  every  cow  with  “  Jersey  blood  ”  In 
her  veins  Is  tirst-class.  It  only  proves  that  Jerseys  must  be  bred  and 
fed  with  the  utmost  care  to  make  a  good  showing. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

A  commendable  enterprise  on  the  part  of  several  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  is  the  starting  of  reading 
clubs  for  the  study  of  agricultural  literature  among 
farmers  who  do  not  attend  college.  The  latest  circular 
at  hand  is  from  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan. 
In  this  case  a  special  course  of  reading  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  on  lines  that  will  prove  of  particular  value  to 
farmers.  Old  and  young  alike  are  invited  to  read 
through  the  course,  and  an  accurate  list  of  all  persons 
taking  it  will  be  kept.  When  one  has  finished  study¬ 
ing  a  certain  book  he  may  make  out  a  report  of  it  and 
send  to  the  secretary,  F.  B.  Munford,  Agricultural 
College,  Michigan.  After  a  certain  number  of  these 
reports  have  been  accepted,  a  diploma  is  to  be  granted. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circles.  It  seems  to 
us  like  an  excellent  plan  and  we  hope  it  will  be  well 
patronized  by  farmers  and  their  families. 

X  X  t 

The  new  Belgian  constitution  gives  one  vote  to 
every  citizen  over  25  years  of  age  who  is  not  disquali¬ 
fied  by  law.  In  addition,  supplementary  votes  are 
given  to  men  35  years  old,  married  or  with  legitimate 
children  who  pay  at  least  $1  in  personal  taxes,  one 
more  to  those  who  own  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
and  also  one  more  to  these  who  win  diplomas  or  other 
certificates  of  education.  Nobody  can  have  more  than 
three  votes,  and  voting  is  obligatory — those  who  do 
not  vote  or  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  not  doing  so 
are  punished.  It  is  considered  that  this  makes  the 
greatest  advance  yet  made  in  true  democracy  or  rule 
by  the  people.  While  all  have  a  right  to  vote,  it  is 
thought  that  the  extra  votes  will  enable  wealth  and 
invested  property  to  protect  itself.  While  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes  also  have  some  little  advantage  which  is 
open  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  pro¬ 
vision  making  it  an  obligation  for  all  voters  to  cast  a 
ballot  is  a  good  one,  and  might  well  be  introduced  in 
this  country.:]  J  t  J 

The  Populists  in  this  country  are  not  by  any  means 
the  only  persons  who  desire  that  the  people  should 
have  a  greater  share  and  ownership  in  public  enter¬ 
prises.  In  Europe,  too,  the  idea  is  growing  more  and 
more  that  monopolies  in  coal,  light,  transportation, 
etc. ,  should  never  be  permitted.  For  several  months 
past  a  great  coal  strike  has  prevailed  in  England. 
The  chances  now  are  that  the  striking  miners  will 
win  the  points  for  which  they  contended ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  outcome  of  the  strike  is  a  demand 
by  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  that  the  coal  fields 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  State  in  order  to 
prevent  combinations  for  high  prices  or  low  wages. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how,  in  one  form  or  another, 
this  proposition  is  favored  by  good  people.  In  fact, 
what  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  system  that  per¬ 
mits  a  few  men  to  control  the  price  of  a  necessary 
article  like  coal  ?  In  Switzerland,  the  people  are 
about  to  vote  on  a  proposition  which  would  recognize 
by  law  a  man’s  right  to  work.  It  is  in  effect,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  work  for  the 
idle  and  to  plan  and  carry  out  public  improvements 
for  the  sake  of  providing  “  a  job  ”  for  men  who  have 
labor  to  offer.  J  J  J 

The  fall  elections  have  resulted  in  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  victory  for  the  Republicans.  In  New  York  State 
this  party,  so  long  out  of  power,  has  swept  everything 
before  it,  electing  not  only  State  officers  and  legisla¬ 
ture,  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  for  revising  the  State 
constitution.  This  remarkable  result  is  due  largely 
to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  many  good  citizens  that  the 
State  Democratic  party  is  run  by  a  ring  or  “machine” 
that  puts  its  own  political  welfare  above  that  of  the 
people  at  large.  A  nomination  that  was  objection¬ 
able  to  many  members  of  the  party  was  forced  upon 
it  by  this  “ring.”  As  a  result  thousands  of  good 
Democrats  voted  against  their  ticket  as  their  only 
means  of  showing  their  disapproval  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  bosses.  The  lessons  of  this  election, 
as  well  as  that  in  New  Jersey,  are  that  old-time  party 
ties  are  breaking  up,  and  that  the  ranks  of  political 
independents  are  rapidly  filling.  The  Republicans 
won  in  this  contest  simply  because  they  nominated 
men  in  whom  the  peopie  had  confidence,  and  who 
seemed  to  promise  political  cleanliness  and  reform. 
If  the  acts  of  the  Republicans  forfeit  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  down  they  will  go — and 
serve  them  right,  too. 

X  X  t 

Governor  McKinley’s  great  victory  in  Ohio,  and 
the  result  in  Iowa  and  Massachusetts,  where  national 
issues  were  made  prominent,  make  it  evident  that 
many  who  liked  the  theory  of  a  change  in  the  tariff, 
do  not  like  so  well  an  actual  taste  of  such  a  change. 
In  England,  Switzerland  or  France,  such  a  complete 
change  of  opinion  expressed  at  the  ballot  box  would 
result  in  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government, 


and  the  proposed  tariff  changes  would  probably  be 
given  up.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  election 
will  have  much  of  any  effect  upon  President  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  Democrats  in  Congress.  They  have  been 
elected  for  a  certain  time,  and  are  safe  to  carry  out 
their  plans  unmolested.  It  is  a  question  whether, 
under  our  form  of  government,  the  will  of  the  people 
as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box  can  be  carried  out 
quicker  and  surer  than  in  England.  The  Populists 
seem  to  be  thriving.  In  the  Eastern  States  they  in¬ 
creased  their  vote  somewhat,  but  in  the  South  and 
West  they  easily  took  rank  with  the  old  parties  in 
organization  and  voting  strength.  On  the  whole  the 
efforts  made  in  the  past  few  years  to  introduce  the 
secret  ballot  in  most  of  the  States  seem  to  have  been 
successful  in  adding  to  the  list  of  independent  and 
conscientious  voters;  which  is  a  most  desirable  outcome. 

t  X  X 

Since  preparing  the  table  of  imports  and  exports  of 
agricultural  products  given  on  page  774,  the  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893  complete  has 
come  to  hand.  This  shows  that  in  this  year  our  im¬ 
ports  of  wool  were  valued  at  $21,064,180,  an  increase 
of  $1,376,072  over  the  previous  year,  while  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  wool  were  valued  at  $14,808,  a  decrease  of 
$15,856.  It  is  hard  to  see  low  any  one  could  have 
thought  that  our  exports  of  this  product  exceeded  the 
imports.  Another  remarkable  thing  about  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  may  be  learned  from  the  following  table  : 

1893.  1892. 

Total  value  of  Imports . *868,400.922  *827,402,462 

Total  value  of  exports .  831,030,785  1,015,723,011 

This  shows  that  we  are  paying  more  and  more  for 
foreign  goods,  while  the  value  of  our  own  goods  sent 
abroad  is  falling  off.  Regarding  the  imports  of  the 
two  years,  in  1893  we  bought  $52,453,907  worth  more 
of  the  goods  on  which  duties  were  paid,  and  $13,455,- 
477  less  of  those  that  were  admitted  free.  On  the 
single  article  of  coffee  which  was  free,  the  decrease  in 
value  of  the  1893  importations  was  $50,132  624.  As  to 
exports,  there  was  a  loss  of  $184,701,226,  chiefly  on 
cotton  ($69,689,796),  breadstuffs  ($99,050,463),  animals 
($8,970,236),  seeds,  provisions,  fruits,  etc.  The  heav¬ 
iest  single  loss  was  on  wheat  ($67,864,162),  or  40,159,- 
242  bushels.  In  most  of  these  items  the  chief  loss  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  valuations  per  bushel  or  pound 
were  lower  than  in  1892.  That  is,  Americans  received 
less  for  every  bushel  and  pound  sent  abroad.  While 
in  some  cases  they  sent  more  than  they  did  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  the  total  price  obtained  was  much  less. 

X  t  X 

So  many  conflicting  stories  have  been  told  about  the 
efforts  to  employ  prison  labor  in  Minnesota  for  making 
binding  twine,  that  we  were  unable  to  tell  whether  it 
was  a  success  or  not.  We  wrote  to  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  State  for  information.  Among  others,  the 
following  letter  was  received  from  S.  M.  Owens, 
editor  of  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  : 

The  system  was  successful  from  the  start  and  Is  very  popular. 
There  Is  no  disposition  to  forego  the  work  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
farmers  would  not  tolerate  it  If  there  were  any.  While  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  twine  used  In  the  State  was  made  at  the  prison  the 
effect  on  the  price  of  all  was  undoubtedly  good.  At  all  events,  the 
very  best  of  hemp  twine  was  made  and  sold  at  cost  of  production,  and 
that  price  was  met  by  other  manufacturers.  The  opinion  here  Is  that 
making  binding  twine  In  prison  Is  an  excellent  way  to  employ  prison 
labor  that  else  would  be  employed  In  competing  with  free  labor  In 
industries  In  the  State,  there  being  no  twine  made  In  the  State  out¬ 
side  of  prison. 

If  this  is  so  who  writes  the  reports  in  the  daily 
papers  ridiculing  the  experiment  and  declaring  con¬ 
vict  labor  at  twine  making  a  failure  ?  That  is  the 
sort  of  information  Secretary  Morton  prescribes  for 
farmers !  XXX 

The  Germans  have  the  reputation  of  buying  for 
quality,  that  is,  they  give  a  thorough  test  to  all  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  sent  them  by  other  nations.  American 
pork  and  corn  meal  have  been  forced  to  meet  such  a 
test,  and  now  American  hay  is  under  fire.  When  Rus¬ 
sian  hay  was  excluded  from  Germany,  American 
dealers  at  once  saw  a  chance  to  secure  a  new  market 
for  their  product.  They  must  have  sent  some  poor 
samples,  for  the  German  chemists  report  that  this 
American  hay  is  much  inferior  to  the  English  product 
in  feeding  value.  As  a  result  of  these  analyses  and 
comments  by  the  German  chemists,  Consul  Stephan 
writes  to  the  State  Department  as  follows  : 

These  analyses  certainly  make  a  bad  showing.  If  Americans  wish 
to  open  up  a  hay  market  In  Germany  this  winter,  they  will  have  to 
send  the  very  best  on  hand,  and  not— as  some  German  papers  have 
complained— make  this  country  a  dumping  ground  for  half-rotted 
grass  simply  because  hay  Is  scarce.  Rather  than  feed  this,  the  farmer 
will  reduce  his  stock. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  Americans  should 
lose  a  good  hay  market  through  the  carelessness  or 
cupidity  of  hay  dealers. 

X  X  X 

Consul  Chancellor,  of  Havre,  France,  also  protests 
against  the  way  American  hay  is  sent  into  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  says : 

The  bales  of  hay  received  here  are  not  always  what  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  or  what  they  should  be,  and  naturally  complaint  Is 
made  of  the  fraud.  On  the  outside,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  hay  is 
good:  In  the  middle  It  Is  rotten  or  of  an  Inferior  quality,  which  at 
times  has  caused  the  seller  at  this  port  great  Inconvenience  and  loss 


—the  purchaser  In  the  Interior  coming  back  on  him  for  Indemnity. 
*  *  *  *  Hay  has  never  before  come  to  Europe  in  such  bad  condition 
as  It  has  recently,  the  bales  being  badly  packed  or  pressed,  and  not 
unfrequently  In  a  state  of  decay.  If  there  were  Inspectors  and  proper 
warehouses  at  the  shipping  ports,  the  factors  and  brokers  would  not 
be  able  to  sell  hay  In  such  condition  except  at  depreciated  prices. 

The  same  fault  is  found  with  the  way  American  cot¬ 
ton  is  baled  and  packed,  but  the  complaint  is  louder 
and  more  general  about  our  hay,  as  this  is  something 
of  a  new  product  abroad.  Such  practice  will  surely 
ruin  our  foreign  trade  before  it  fairly  begins.  Cana¬ 
dian  hay  of  poor  quality  has  also  been  sent  abroad 
from  our  ports.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  hurt  by  our 
own  mistakes  without  having  our  neighbors  help  in 
the  bad  cause.  It]; 

Hay  as  a  market  crop  is  attracting  more  attention 
this  year  than  ever  before.  The  foreign  demand 
earlier  in  the  season  stimulated  the  market  greatly, 
and  led  to  many  false  hopes  of  exorbitant  prices. 
Owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  drought  in  Europe,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  abundant  aftermath,  and  an  extreme 
economy  in  the  use  of  fodder,  the  demand  from  that 
quarter  has  fallen  short  of  expectations.  Exporters, 
too,  have  lost  largely  on  later  shipments,  as  so  much 
was  sent  abroad  that  the  markets  were  overstocked, 
and  prices  declined  rapidly.  In  this  country,  too, 
prices  have  not  reached  the  extreme  limit  expected 
by  many  producers.  Farmers  have  been  more  care¬ 
ful  to  save  all  the  fodder,  as  well  as  more  prudent  in 
feeding.  The  many  small  consumers  who  must  needs 
purchase  their  supplies,  have  also  been  more  spariug 
in  buying.  All  this  has  led  to  an  accumulation  in 
many  markets  which  has  seriously  depressed  prices. 
Other  markets  are  well  supplied,  but  without  any 
great  surplus.  In  none  is  there  apparently  a  shortage. 
The  Hay  Trade  Journal  publishes  the  highest  prices 
ruling  for  hay  in  a  number  of  markets,  on  November 
3.  They  are  as  follows  : 


Boston . 

. . .*18  00 

Omaha . 

. .  *7  00 

Providence . 

...  18  00 

M  tnneupolis . 

. .  7  50 

New  York . 

. ..  18  00 

Chicago . 

..  11  50 

Brooklyn . 

. . .  18  00 

Cincinnati . 

.  .  U  T5 

Jersey  City . 

...13  00 

Louisville . 

..  IS  50 

Philadelphia . 

. ..  18  00 

Toledo . 

..  13  00 

Baltimore . 

...  15  60 

Detroit . 

..  12  00 

Washington,  1).  C. . . 

...  16  00 

Cleveland . 

. .  IS  50 

Buffalo . 

...  13  00 

St.  Louis . 

..IS  50 

Rochester . 

...15  00 

Montreal . 

..  11  .0 

Worcester . 

...18  00 

San  KranclBCO . 

..  IS  50 

Savannah  . 

...  16  00 

New  Orleans . 

..  IK  00 

Charleston . 

...  17  00 

Augusta,  Ga . 

..  16  75 

Jacksonville . 

.  .  16  25 

Kansas  City . 

. .  9  50 

Birmingham . 

...  15  25 

St.  Paul . 

..  7  50 

Memphis . 

...  1?  25 

Washington,  N.  C... 

..  17  50 

Pittsburgh . 

...  14  25 

Quebec  . 

..  II  to 

Milwaukee . 

...  11  00 

Raleigh . 

. .  19  Of) 

Duluth . 

...10  50 

Richmond . 

..  16  00 

X  *  X 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  due  in  some 
cases  to  local  causes,  but  generally  to  the  fact  that 
hay  is  an  expensive  article  to  ship  on  account  of  its 
bulky  character.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  great 
Eastern  markets,  and  next  to  these  come  those  of  the 
South,  several  of  which  are  nearly  as  high,  one, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  being  quoted  the  highest  of  any  in  the 
country.  The  two  Canadian  markets  quoted,  although 
both  important  market  centers,  are  much  lower  than 
the  American  markets  of  equal  prominence,  either 
Eastern  or  Southern.  The  lowest  prices  of  any  are 
those  of  the  trans-Mississippi  cities,  all  but  St.  Louis 
being  extremely  low.  There  may  be  some  difference, 
in  these  several  markets,  in  the  grades  of  hay  that 
bring  highest  prices.  Many  of  the  markets  are  said 
to  be  suffering  with  a  surplus  of  clover  and  mixed 
hay,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  grades  of  Timothy.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  handle  and  ship  a  ton  of  this 
low-grade  hay,  as  it  does  of  the  best  Timothy.  It  is 
therefore  poor  policy  to  send  this  hay  to  market  under 
existing  conditions.  It  is  not  wanted  to  any  extent, 
and,  if  sold,  must  often  be  sacrificed.  Not  only  this, 
but  an  over-supply  and  consequent  low  prices  of  the 
poorer  grades,  always  react,  to  a  certain  extent,  on 
the  price  of  the  higher  grades.  Choice  Timothy  will 
always  sell  well,  however,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  but  it  is  estimated  that  not  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  best  grades  of  hay  received,  will  actually  come 
up  to  the  grade.  .  .  . 


Considerable  prairie  hay  is  made  in  the  Western 
States,  and  this  is  generally  considered  excellent  for 
horses;  some  say  superior  to  any  other  hay  grown. 
Some  of  this  shipped  to  England  the  past  summer  did 
not  meet  with  an  encouraging  reception,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  conservatism  of  John  Bull  in  taking  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  different  from  what  he  is  accustomed  to 
using.  If  this  hay  ever  is  accepted  in  the  Old  Coun¬ 
try,  however,  it  can  be  placed  there  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  our  Eastern  hay.  The  opening  up  of  the 
new  ports  in  the  South  mentioned  last  week  will  do 
wonders  for  the  shippers  of  the  South  and  West.  The 
rates  to  Europe  will  be  materially  lessened  and  the 
length  of  the  railroad  haul  will  be  greatly  shortened. 
This  will  mean  to  the  great  territory  which  comprises 
some  of  the  most  productive  of  our  vast  domain  an 
immense  boom.  In  bulky  products,  especially,  like 
hay,  will  there  be  a  great  advantage  over  existing 
conditions.  .  .  . 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


Do  you  want  a  black  cattle  coat,  a  fur  coat  or  robe  for  yourself  or  a 
muff  or  seal  cape  for  your  wife  or  daughter  ?  E.  U.  Hardy,  Ablngton, 
Ill.,  manufactures  these  goods  and  will  send  them  to  you  direct. 

IS  It  going  to  pay  you  to  turn  cows  out  In  the  cold  to  suck  drinking 
water  through  the  Ice  this  winter?  Or  will  it  pay  better  to  put 
Buckley's  watering  device  Into  the  stable?  C.  E.  Buckley  &  Co., 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  will  f  urnish  Information  In  regard  to  this  device. 

Our  young  friend,  Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman.  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  believes  In  using  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  a  middleman.  He  has  been 
doing  It  for  several  years,  and  Is  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that 
he  continues  to  use  it  every  time  he  has  anything  to  sell.  See  his 
advertisements  this  week.  Potatoes,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Jersey 
bulls  are  the  articles  he  wants  The  Ruuai.  to  sell  for  him. 


A  WOMAN  FOR  WOMEN. 

HE  third  week  in  October  witnessed  the  passing 
away  of  Lucy  Stone  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  most  beloved,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  woman 
suffragists.  Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  her  work  and 
character  can  be  given  than  that  obtained  by  glean¬ 
ings  from  Alice  Stone  Blackwell’s  extended  story  of 
her  mother’s  experiences.  Lucy  Stone  was  for  more 
than  25  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Woman’s  Journal 
of  Boston,  through  whose  columns  she  has  become 
widely  known  to  the  world  of  thinking  men  and 
women,  and  in  these  columns  the  daughter  fittingly 
pays  her  tribute. 

Born  of  good  New  England  stock,  Lucy  Stone  seemed 
born  to  champion  the  cause  of  woman.  The  mother’s 
first  words  regarding  her  were:  “  Oh,  dear  !  lam 
sorry  it  is  a  girl.  A  woman’s  life  is  so  hard  !”  The 
little  girl  early  became  indignant  at  the  way  she  saw 
her  mother  and  other  women  treated  by  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  by  the  laws,  and  she  made  up  her  childish 
mind  that  those  laws  must  be  changed. 

Her  father  helped  his  son  through  college,  but  when 
his  daughter  wanted  to  go  he  said  to  his  wife  :  “  Is 
the  child  crazy  ?”  The  young  girl  had  to  earn  the 
money  herself.  She  picked  berries  and  chestnuts,  and 
sold  them  to  buy  books.  For  years  she  taught  district 
schools,  studying  and  teaching  alternately.  At  the 
l'w  wages  received  by  women  teachers,  it  took  her 
until  she  was  25  to  earn  the  money  to  carry  her 
to  Oberlin,  then  the  only  college  in  the  country 
that  admitted  women.  Crossing  Lake  Erie  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Cleveland,  she  could  not  afford  a  stateroom, 
but  slept  on  deck  on  a  pile  of  grain  sacks,  among 
horses  and  freight,  with  a  few  other  women  who,  like 
herself,  could  only  pay  for  a  “deck  passage.”  At 
Oberlin  she  earned  her  way  by  teaching  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  department  of  the  college  and  by  doing 
housework  in  the  ladies’  boarding  hall  at  three  cents 
an  hour.  Most  of  the  students  were  poor,  and  the 
college  furnished  them  board  at  $1  a  week.  But  she 
could  not  afford  even  this  small  sum,  and  during  most 
of  her  course  she  cooked  her  food  in  her  own  room, 
boarding  herself  at  a  cost  of  less  than  50  cents  a  week. 
She  had  only  one  new  dress  during  her  college  course, 
a  cheap  print,  and  she  did  not  go  home  once  during 
the  four  years. 

Her  first  public  speech  was  made  during  her  col¬ 
lege  course.  The  colored  people  got  up  a  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  West  Indian  emancipation,  and 
invited  her  to  be  one  of  the  speakers.  The  president 
of  the  college  and  some  of  the  professors  were  invited 
to  speak.  She  gave  her  address  among  the  rest  and 
thought  nothing  of  it.  The  next  day  she  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  ladies’  board.  They  represented  to 
her  that  it  was  unwomanly  and  unscriptural  for  her 
to  speak  in  public.  The  president’s  wife  said  :  “Did 
you  not  feel  yourself  very  much  out  of  place  up  there 
on  the  platform  among  all  those  men  ?  Were  you  not 
embarrassed  and  frightened?”  “Why  no,  Mrs.  Mahan, ’> 
she  answered.  “Those  men  were  President  Mahan 
and  my  professors,  whom  I  meet  every  day  in  the 
classroom.  I  was  not  afraid  of  them  at  all!” 

Later  in  life,  as  an  anti-slavery  leader,  she  put  up 
the  posters  for  her  own  meetings,  with  a  little  pack¬ 
age  of  tacks  and  a  stone  picked  up  from  the  street. 
Sometimes  the  boys  followed  her,  hooting  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  tear  the  posters  down.  Then  she  would 
stop  and  call  the  boys  about  her,  and  hold  a  prelim¬ 
inary  meeting  in  the  street,  until  she  had  won  them 
all  over  and  persuaded  them  to  let  her  posters  alone. 
Once  in  winter  a  pane  of  glass  was  removed  from  the 
window  behind  the  speaker’s  stand,  a  hose  was  put 
through  and  she  was  suddenly  deluged  with  ice-cold 
water  while  she  was  speaking.  She  put  on  a  shawl 
and  continued  her  lecture.  Pepper  was  burned,  spit- 
balls  were  thrown,  and  all  sorts  of  devices  resorted  to 
in  order  to  break  up  the  meetings,  but  generally  with¬ 
out  success.  In  most  of  the  towns  where  she  lectured 
no  woman  had  ever  spoken  in  public  before.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  the  strident  ideal  suffragist,  here  was  heard  a 
tiny  woman,  with  quiet,  unassuming  manners,  a  win¬ 
ning  presence  and  the  sweetest  voice  ever  possessed 
by  a  public  speaker.  This  voice  became  celebrated. 
It  was  so  musical  and  delicious  that  persons  who  had 
once  heard  her  lecture,  hearing  her  utter  a  few  words 
years  afterward  on  a  railroad  car  or  in  a  stage  coach, 
where  it  was  too  dark  too  recognize  the  faces,  would 
at  once  exclaim  unhesitatingly:  “That  is  Lucy  Stone.” 

Helen  Hunt  was  commissioned  by  a  Boston  paper, 
on  whose  staff  she  was  at  that  time  employed,  to  go 
to  a  meeting  of  the  women  and  write  up  a  derisive  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings.  Lucy  Stone  was  the  spe  iker 
of  the  evening,  and  the  reporter,  instead  of  seeing  the 
humorous  side  of  the  question  and  ridiculing,  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  sweet  voice  and  face  of  the  speaker, 


that  she  listened  with  sympathy  and  came  away  a 
convert  to  the  woman’s  cause. 

The  peculiarity  of  Lucy  Stone’s  married  address  has 
never  been  understood  among  women  at  large.  She 
was  not  strong-minded  enough  to  adhere  to  her  re¬ 
solve  never  to  marry. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  a  young  hardware  mer¬ 
chant  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  fully  in  sympathy  with 
her  work,  promised  to  devote  himself  to  it  if  she  would 
marry  him,  and  she  did  so  in  1855.  But  she  regarded 
the  loss  of  a  wife’s  name  at  marriage  as  a  symbol  of 
the  loss  of  her  individuality.  Eminent  lawyers,  in' 
eluding  Ellis  Gray  Loring  and  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  told 
her  that  there  was  no  law  requiring  a  wife  to  take 
her  husband’s  name  :  it  was  only  a  custom.  Accord¬ 
ingly  she  decided,  with  her  husband’s  full  approval, 
to  keep  her  own  name,  and  she  continued  to  be  called 
by  it  during  nearly  40  years  of  happy  and  affectionate 
married  life. 

DINAH’S  WAY. 

O,  missis,  I  don’t  gossip,  leastwise  I  tries  not  to. 
’Taint  alius  easy  (a-i^oin’  around  as  I  do  from 
house  to  house  a-washin’  an’  a-cleanin’j  to  keep  your 
tongue  still.  One  sees  an’  hears  so  much,  you  know, 
an’,  natural  like,  you  put  things  together  :  an’,  laws, 
how  much  you  could  tell,  and  what  mischief  you 
could  make  if  you  wasn’t  keerful.  Laws,  how  keerful 
I  have  to  be.  Some,  where  I  washes,  are  alius  askin’ 
questions  ’bout  their  neighbors ;  (real  nice  folks,  too, 
they  are;  good  to  the  poor  an’  all  that — goes  to  church 
reg’lar),  but  they’s  somehow  got  the  idea  they  must 
know  everything  ’bout  other  folks’s  affairs,  a-pryin’ 
an’  a- wonderin’  an’  a-pickin’,  as  it  were,  through  you.” 

A  silence  fell  between  us.  Dinah  rubbed  vigorously 
up  and  down  the  board,  while  I,  at  my  dish-washing 
near  by,  did  more  than  a  little  serious  thinking,  for 
her  words,  “  leastwise  I  tries  not  to,”  seemed  a  plead¬ 
ing  not  to  be  “led  into  temptation.”  Honest  Dinah, 
we,  your  employers,  may  well  take  pattern  by  you; 
we  who  are  wondering  whether  Mrs.  A  bought  a  new 
carpet  for  her  sitting-room  at  the  falltime  cleaning,  or 
put  down  again  that  much  darned  and  mended  one 
which  we  saw  through  the  half-open  parlor  door  while 
calling,  and  who  end  our  wondering  by  “  We’ll  just 
ask  Dinah  when  she  comes  to  wash  ;  she  will  know.” 
Shame  on  us  !  Suppose  she  does  know  ;  suppose  she 
helped  spread  the  much-worn  carpet  over  the  well- 
cleaned  floor,  consulting  meanwhile  with  the  tired 
mother  as  to  the  best  way  to  lay  it  that  the  unceasing 
tread  of  the  many  little  feet  may  be  over  the  strongest 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  its  mended  rents  show  the 
least  from  that  parlor  door.  “  I’ll  mind  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  after  this,”  I  said,  mentally,  and  with  a  furious 
splash  of  my  dishwater  by  way  of  emphasis.  I  might 
better,  1  added  more  slowly,  say  as  Dinah  says,  “I’ll 
try  to.”  EMILY  H.  8TEEDMAN. 

“SOME  PUNKINS  ”  AND  SOME  OTHER  THINGS. 

OT  far  from  a  barn  one  seed  accidentally  found  a 
home,  and  soon,  so  congenial  was  the  place,  it 
started  for  the  house,  50  feet  away.  It  kept  a  straight 
line  for  the  back  steps,  mounted  these,  six  in  number, 
and  sitting  down,  as  it  were,  on  the  landing,  proceeded 
to  grow  a  large  “punkin.”  The  family  were  away 
through  August  and  September.  On  opening  the  back 
door  the  morning  after  their  return  they  beheld  the 
procession  of  leaves  reaching  away  down  to  the  barn, 
and  a  big  globe  of  yellow  sweetness  close  to  their  toes 
that  seemed  to  say,  “Behold  our  welcome!  Make 
pies!”  They  cut  up  that  pumpkin,  and  there  was 
enough  dried  to  make  pies  all  winter.  So  some  things 
do  better  to  be  let  alone  now  and  then,  and  wax  fat  in 
silence  and  solitude. 

Bake  Floors  and  Weak  Lungs. — I  ran  into  my 
neighbor’s  the  other  morning  and  found  her  on  her 
knees  scrubbing  her  bed-room  floor.  “  Why  don’t  you 
put  down  a  carpet,”  said  I,  “  and  then  you  would  be 
saved  this  hard  work  ?”  “  The  very  point,”  she 

answered,  “  where  my ‘lung  cure’  comes  in.  As  you 
know,  I  have  a  tendency  to  consumption.  Three  of 
my  family  have  died  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  death  to  me  years  ago  if  I  had  not  lived  up  to  my 
rules.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  care  of  my 
bed-room,  where  I  spend  at  least  nine  hours  of  the  24, 
and  it  is  in  sleep  that  one  is  most  exposed  to  disease. 
Carpets  are  very  cess-pools  where  the  bacteria, 
microbes  and  all  the  other  bad  germs  with  new-fangled 
names  are  caught,  and  no  amount  of  sweeping  will 
entirely  dislodge  them.  But  here  is  my  bare  floor  and 
once  a  week  I  go  over  it  with  a  wet  cloth  and  strong 
soap  suds  and  drown  out  the  horrid  imps  ready  to  get 
into  my  lungs  and  breed  there.  Another  thing,  I 
don’t  have  any  more  furniture  in  my  bed-room  than  is 
positively  necessary,  and  no  pictures  or  bric-a-brac  ” 
“  But  it  makes  the  room  look  like  a  barn,”  said  I. 


“  So  it  does,  but  health  is  better  than  looks,  and  I 
choose  the  health.  Another  thing,  it  makes  me  shud¬ 
der  to  go  into  my  friends’  bed-rooms,  the  air  is  so 
impure.  I  find  I  take  cold  if  my  windows  are  closed, 
summer  or  winter.  My  weak  lungs  must  have  pure 
air,  and  when  I  can  sit  down,  if  the  weather  permits, 
it  is  on  my  back  porch,  and  there  I  sit  seven  months 
of  the  year  at  least.  I  don’t  believe  drugs  can  pre¬ 
vent  or  cure  consumption  or  taking  cold.  The  remedy 
is  right  around  our  houses,  but  it  is  too  cheap  and 
handy  for  people  to  use.” 

Over  Eighty. — Then  there  is  Grandma  Brown.  I 
generally  find  her  in  the  garden,  often  sitting  on  the 
ground  by  her  rose-bed  loosening  the  earth  with  a 
trowel.  In  spite  of  her  age,  she  enjoys  life,  and  is  an 
enthusiast  over  her  plants,  talking  about  them  instead 
of  the  pains  and  aches  that  so  generally  attend  old 
age.  “Tell  me,  Grandma,”  said  I,  “the  secret  of 
your  always  being  so  well,  in  spite  of  living  over  80 
years,  as  you  have  just  told  me.”  “  It’s  no  secret,” 
said  she.  “  I  have  tried  to  live  by  three  rules.  Here 
they  are  :  don’t  fret ;  don’t  take  medicine  ;  don’t  stay 
in  the  house  all  day.  Of  course,  there  have  been  trials, 
but  the  power  that  placed  me  here  can  be  trusted  to 
bring  me  out  all  right.  I  never  had  much  money 
for  medicines,  but,  fortunately,  our  well  of  water 
is  of  the  best,  and  you  would  be  astonished  to 
know  how  many  of  my  bodily  ills  have  been  cured  by 
drinking  water,  hot  or  cold.  As  for  the  open  air,  it 
soothes  and  invigorates.  I  keep  my  rocking  chair  on 
the  back  porch,  and  all  through  the  warm  weather 
rest  there  instead  of  in  a  hot,  stuffy  chamber.  My 
bed-room  window  is  always  open,  summer  and  winter. 
People  say  to  me:  ‘You’ll  have  pneumonia,  grandma  !’ 
But  I  tell  them  that  pure  air  at  night  is  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive.”  SISTER  GRACIOUS. 


THUS  DOES  GRANDMOTHER. 

HE  dear  old  grandma  !  Some  of  us  greatly  delight 
in  gazing  at  the  lovely  fancy  work  of  nowadays 
and  can  refresh  our  very  souls  with  its  beauty.  I  won¬ 
der  if  we  ever  stop  to  remember  that  it  is  only  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  love  for  the  beautiful  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  for  generations,  gaining  strength  and  grace 
of  expression,  it  may  be;  but  only  the  legitimate  re¬ 
sult  of  the  great  longing  for  “  pretty  things”  felt  by 
our  foremothers. 

And  they  used  to  try  to  express  this  desire  for  beauty 
in  their  humble  lives  by  piecing  bed  quilts.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  these  creations  were — I  had  almost  said  hid¬ 
eous — homely  in  the  extreme.  But  I  will  leave  it  to 
any  fair  critic  to  say  whether  much  of  the  so-called 
fancy  work  of  our  time  is  not  equally  devoid  of  taste 
and  fitness  and  beauty. 

One  of  the  “  grandmas  ”  who  used  to  piece  beautiful 
quilts  has  grown  tired  now,  and  she  says  the  small 
pieces  bother  her  head  too  much.  Nowadays,  when 
she  wishes  to  piece,  she  gathers  up  the  half-worn  light 
print,  and  ehallie,  and  g'ngham  dresses  which  the 
granddaughters  have  on  hand.  She  says  that  the  full 
skirts  they  wear  now  give  such  good  material.  The 
back  breadths  of  their  mothers’  dark  ginghams,  and 
German  blue  prints  which  do  not  fade,  work  in  nicely. 
The  ginghams  are  turned  wrong  side  out  and  look 
quite  fresh.  The  lower  part  of  the  men’s  and  boys’ 
every-day  shirts,  when  made  of  pretty  shirting,  are 
also  used. 

Grandma  does  not  cut  this  work  into  very  small 
p  eces,  but  she  combines  them  nicely,  and  makes  both 
sides  of  the  quilt  of  old  materials.  When  pieced,  she 
starches  and  irons  the  covers  carefully. 

Life  is  now  too  full  to  permit  the  average  woman 
time  for  bending  over  quilting  frames  for  weeks  at  a 
time  ;  but  grandma  uses  her  work  for  comfortables 
which  are  quickly  tied,  and  by  the  time  they  are  worn 
out,  they  are  soiled  enough  to  need  ripping  apart. 

Any  one  might  give  this  plan  a  trial,  and  it  is  a 
really  pleasing  way  to  use  dresses  too  good  for  carpet 
rags  and  too  light  for  every-day  wear. 

MRS.  LEVI  H,  NILES. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Peppers  as  a  Relish. — Large  green  pep¬ 
pers  are  delicious  eaten  with  salt  and 
bread  and  butter.  Nellie. 

Cider  With  Elderberries.— Boiled  cider 
is  a  nice  addition  to  either  fresh  or  dried 
elderberry  pies  ;  a  tablespoonful,  if  thick 
as  syrup,  to  each  pie.  m.  a.  f. 

A  Smooth  Griddle. — If  your  pancake 
griddle  gets  rough  and  uneven,  put  it  m 
the  stove  on  a  good  bed  of  coals,  and  it 
will  burn  off  smooth  and  be  like  new. 

^  mks.  w.  II.  N. 

Uses  for  Milk. — Sweet  milk  will  remove 
iodine  spots  and  ink  stains  from  linen. 
It  will  also  remove  ink  from  a  carpet  if 
the  spots  are  washed  often  and  rinsed 
with  warm  water.  nellie. 

I  Made  a  Book-case. — I  painted  a  shal¬ 
low  dry-goods  box  white,  papered  the 
inside  back  with  wall  paper  of  light 
color  and  pretty  design,  put  in  shelves, 
put  a  brass  rod  at  the  top,  and  shirred 
on  it  silkoline  for  curtains.  I  set  it  cn  a 
stool  also  painted  white,  whose  legs 
come  just  under  the  corners  of  the  book¬ 
case.  It  was  set  across  the  corner  of  the 
room,  with  a  vase  and  a  picture  on  top. 
Total  cost,  70  cents.  A.  B.  r. 

Quilted  Comforters. — Instead  of  tying 
our  comforters,  we  quilt  them  in  six-inch 
squares  or  diamonds,  so  that  they  may 
be  washed.  It  takes  but  little  longer 
than  tying;  two  persons  can  quilt  a 
three-pound  comforter  in  half  a  day. 
Old  cotton  dresses  make  good  comforters, 
provided  the  dresses  were  made  of  good 
substantial  cloth.  I  wish  some  one  who 
has  tried  both  calico  and  cheese-cloth 
comforters  would  report  as  to  their  com¬ 
parative  durability.  Cheese-cloth  is  cer¬ 
tainly  nicer.  A  country  girl. 

Jellied  Broth. — “Gather  up  the  frag¬ 
ments  that  nothing  be  lost.”  In  making 
chicken  broth  it  is  greatly  improved  by 
adding  the  feet.  See  that  your  fowl  has 
smooth  legs.  Scald  the  feet,  peel,  wash 
thoroughly,  cut  off  and  put  in  the  kettle 
to  cook  with  the  rest  of  the  fowl.  They 
help  form  a  clear  jeily,  and  make  the 
broth  very  rich.  When  cooking  chicken 
for  the  table,  it  is  a  great  addition  to 
cook  the  feet  with  the  rest,  though  they 
should  never  come  to  the  table.  One 
mother  seats  the  twins  at  a  table  and 
lets  them  pick  the  bones,  which  they 
count  and  place  in  order.  This  diverts 
them  while  she  is  busy,  olive  branch. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — Choose  a  nice,  firm- 
fleshed  pumpkin,  wash  clean,  cut  it  open 
and  remove  tfle  inside.  Cut  in  slices  like 
dice,  perhaps  an  inch  square.  Fill  a  ket¬ 
tle  with  the  pumpkin,  add  a  quart  or 
more  of  water,  cover  and  boil  until  very 
tender,  keeping  watch  that  it  does  not 
scorch.  If  the  water  boils  off  before  the 
pumpkin  is  tender,  add  more.  When  the 
vegetable  is  tender  pass  it  through  a 
colander.  Allow  one  egg  for  a  pie, 
sweeten  to  taste,  flavor  with  vanilla  and 
nutmeg,  or  ginger  and  cinnamon.  Add 
a  piece  of  butter  to  the  pumpkin,  also 
salt  to  taste.  Stir  all  together,  then 
pour  in  rich  milk  until  of  the  thickness 
of  batter  ;  bake  with  one  crust.  N.  m.  h. 

A  Lamp  Stand. — One  can  easily  make  a 
pretty  little  lamp  stand  from  four  boards 
each  12  or  13  inches  square,  and  four 
thin,  tough  and  well  curved  barrel  staves, 
each  about  two  inches  wide.  The  staves 
are  for  the  legs.  Saw  off  the  four  corners 
of  each  of  the  square  boards  and  screw 
the  staves  to  the  corners,  putting  the  top 
shelf  at  the  very  top  of  the  legs  and  the 
bottom  shelf  about  six  inches  from  the 
floor.  Make  the  middle  shelves  slightly 
smaller  than  the  others  to  suit  the  incurv¬ 
ing  of  the  staves.  Fasten  upon  the  tOD, 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castorla 


a  round  or  square  board,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  shelves.  Sandpaper  and 
paint,  stain  or  varnish  to  suit  your  taste. 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  it.  A  nickle’s 
worth  of  permanganate  of  potash  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  will  furnish  the  staining 
material ;  more  or  less  water  is  used  as 
one  wishes  the  stain  light  or  dark.  Apply 
this  with  a  rag  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
stick.  When  dry,  oil  with  boiled  linseed 
oil  rubbed  on  with  a  flannel  cloth.  s. 

Mixed  Meats. — When  there  is  need  of 
economy,  the  chicken  you  have  cooked 
for  broth  may  be  made  very  good  in  this 
way  :  Boil  a  piece  of  beef — bony  or  flabby 
pieces  will  do.  When  very  tender,  re¬ 
move  from  the  liquor  and  set  the  latter 
to  cool  that  you  may  remove  the  fat. 
Chop  the  meat  lightly.  Take  the  meat 
of  the  chicken  after  pressing  out  the 
broth,  chop  very  fine,  pick  out  all  bones 
and  gristle  and  mix  this  meat  with  the 
beef.  Take  the  fat  from  the  stock  ;  add 
butter,  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
then  pour  the  stock  over  the  meat  and 
set  it  to  cool.  This  is  a  good  dish  for 
supper,  and  sometimes,  “  If  ignorance  is 
bliss,  ’tis  folly  to” — inform  the  whole 
family  of  our  methods,  olive  branch. 

The  Best  Brown  Bread.  —  One  lady 
vouches  for  the  following  as  the  only 
good  brown  bread  she  ever  ate :  Two 
cupfuls  of  meal,  one  cupful  of  flour,  one- 
half  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of 
sour  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  salt. 
Scald  the  meal,  molasses  and  salt ;  mix 
very  soft,  and  steam  four  hours.  Raisins 
may  be  added.  Another  says  that  broAii 
bread,  to  be  rich,  light  and  delicious, 
must  be  made  thus  :  Two  cupfuls  of  corn 
meal,  one  cupfui  of  Graham  flour,  one- 
third  cupful  of  best  molasses,  two  cup¬ 
fuls  milk  (slightly  sour),  one  (rounding) 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspjonful  of 
salt.  Mix  thoroughly,  pour  into  a  but¬ 
tered  mold  (with  cover),  place  in  a  bath 
of  boiling  water,  and  boil  steadily  for 
five  hours,  refilling  the  kettle  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  as  needed.  This  is  real  Boston 
brown  bread. 

Our  Old  Reliable. — On  my  handiest  shelf 
is  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  a  good 
cork,  that  has  not  been  refilled  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  I  don’t  think  10  days  have 
passed  at  a  time  without  a  bit  of  the  con¬ 
tents  being  used.  What  is  it  ?  Simply 
paste,  and  made  as  follows  it  will  not 
spoil.  Stir  together  in  a  saucepan  until 
like  thick  cream,  two  ounces  of  common 
starch  and  two  ounces  of  water ;  add 
slowly  to  this  one  pint  of  hot  water  and 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  sheet  gelatine, 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Stir  thoroughly 
and  let  boil  eight  or  ten  minutes,  then 
set  it  to  cool.  Add  to  the  paste  before  it 
is  entirely  cold,  one  ounce  of  alcohol  and 
10  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  best  to 
keep  it  tightly  corked  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  and  in  a  cool  place.  For  labeling 
bottles,  putting  scraps  in  books,  mend¬ 
ing  papers,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is 
said  that  oil  of  cloves  instead  of  the  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  fully  as  good.  »  m.  w. 

Bread  Making  Made  Easy.— It  is  the 
ambition  of  most  housewives  to  make 
good  bread.  I  venture  to  give  this  recipe, 
for  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print,  and  one 
cannot  fail  to  have  good  bread  if  the 
directions  are  carefully  followed.  Bread 
can  be  made  in  three  hours:  To  make  the 
yeast,  dissolve  two  yeast  cakes  in  one 
pint  of  warm  water  ;  add  one-half  cupful 
of  sugar,  one-fourth  cupful  of  salt,  one 
and  one-half  cup  of  flour;  stir  briskly  a 
minute  and  keep  in  a  warm  place  until 
light.  Add  it  and  one  quart  of  warm 
water  to  about  one  quart  of  mashed  po¬ 
tato  that  has  been  mixed  with  one  quart 
of  boiling  water  and  cooled  until  milk 
warm.  Keep  it  warm  until  it  looks 
foamy,  then  cover  with  something  to  ad¬ 
mit  air,  and  place  in  the  cellar  Use  one 
pint  of  the  yeast  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  with 
as  little  flour  as  necessary  to  knead 
smoothly  ;  knead  20  minutes,  adding  a 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A<Jw. 


little  shortening,  which  will  keep  the 
bread  from  getting  dry.  The  kneading 
is  made  easier  by  cutting  the  dough  often 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  kneading  it 
smooth  again.  Let  it  rise  in  a  large  loaf, 
then  mold  into  small  ones,  let  rise,  and 
bake  in  an  oven  that  is  hottest  when  you 
put  the  bread  in.  I  let  the  bread  rise 
each  time  until  it  is  as  large  again  as 
when  put  to  rise.  Bake  one  hour  in  a 
baker.  Nellie. 

What  You  Want  to  Know.— A  first  glaz¬ 
ing  for  hams,  tongues,  etc.,  may  be  made 
by  boiling  a  good  sized  shin  of  beef  and 
knuckle  of  veal  in  about  seven  quarts  of 
water.  *  It  must  be  seasoned  to  taste,  and 
boiled  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  about 
one  quart. 

To  clean  tripe  it  should  first  be  well 
washed  with  plenty  of  clean  water  ;  then 
placed  in  a  tub  of  clean  water,  to  every 
gallon  of  which  should  be  added  half  a 
pound  of  quickstone  lime.  The  tripe 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
liquor  for  12  hours,  and  should  then  be 
scraped  to  remove  black  specks  and 
should  also  be  well  rinsed  in  cold  water. 

A  good  pickle  for  tongues  may  be  made 
with  12  gallons  of  water,  3 %  pounds  of 
raw  sugar,  13  pounds  of  coarse  salt,  half 
a  pound  of  saltpeter  and  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  icehone.  This  pickle  should 
be  well  boiled  and  all  scum  removed  as 
it  rises  to  top  of  boiler.  It  should  be  re¬ 
boiled  about  every  seven  weeks  and  a 
quantity  of  new  salt  added  to  it.  The 
tongues  to  be  cured  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  preparation  from  14  to  21 
days,  according  to  size.  The  I’rovisioner 
vouches  for  the  excellence  of  these  re¬ 
cipes. 

A  Year  of  Loving  Thought.— The  home¬ 
made  calendar,  with  appropriate  quota¬ 
tions  for  every  day  in  the  year  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  holiday  gift  seldom  surpassed  in 
loving  thoughtfulness.  It  is  also  a  source 
of  constant  inspiration  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  recipient,  especially  if  absent 
from  the  home  circle.  It  is  made  thus  : 
Prepare  305  slips  of  writing  paper  of  the 
same  size  and  texture,  divide  them  into 
12  packages.  Each  month  of  the  coming 
year,  fill  out  the  slips  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  the  following  year,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  example  : 

Januaru  1,  189-1. 

MONDAY. 

Look  forward  bravely,  without  a  fear; 

Fond  angels  whisper,  “Be  of  good  cheer. 

Whate’er  your  trials,  your  path  will  clear— 
Welcome  the  glad  New  Year  I" 

Use  Scripture  texts  for  Sundays.  While 
reading  you  will  find  many  helpful 
thoughts  for  a  calendar,  and  the  task 
soon  becomes  fascinaUng.  Keep  the  slips 
in  convenient  pasteboard  boxes,  and 
when  all  are  prepared  fasten  together  on 
whatever  back- ground  best  suits  your 
taste  and  resources — mine  is  a  hand- 
painted  card  hung  with  a  silver  chain 
purloined  from  an  old  Prang  calendar. 
This  is  a  gift  which  says  beautiful  things 
and  wins  kind  thoughts  for  the  giver 
every  day  in  the  year  and  often  benefits 
many.  w.  w.  f. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“ SHAKE  I ” 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  some  years  ago,  when  The  R. 
N.-Y.  cost  $2  per  year,  it  required  two 
bushels  of  wheat  at  the  highest  price  to 
pay  for  the  paper.  To-day,  as  you  prob¬ 
ably  know  to  your  sorrow,  wheat  has 
fallen  in  price  so  that  it  would  require 
three  or  even  four  bushels  to  raise  the 
$2.  Now,  look  over  your  books  a  little 
and  see  how  many  articles  have  fallen  in 
price  with  wheat,  so  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  as  great 
as  it  was  five  years  ago  !  You  can’t  buy 
as  much  of  gold  or  of  groceries  for  your 
60  pounds  of  wheat,  but  you  can  buy  as 
much  of  The  R  N.-Y.  as  ever.  In  fact 
at  $1  per  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  you 
more  value  for  a  pound  of  wheat  than 
ever  before.  You  get  just  as  good  a 
paper  as  ever,  and  at  half  the  cash  cost. 
Isn’t  that  so  ?  Who  gives  you  more  for 
your  dollar  than  we  do  ? 

2  2  2 

During  the  past  year  we  have  answered 
over  5,000  letters  either  in  print  or  by 
mail.  Some  of  these  answers  cost  us 
time  and  money,  but  we  did  the  work 
willingly — that  is  what  we  are  doing 
business  for.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
we  assume  that  these  answers  were 
satisfactory.  At  least  we  don’t  often 
hear  complaints  about  them,  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  we  are  m6re 
likely  to  hear  complaints  than  thanks. 
Often  people  write  and  thank  us  for  an 
answer  or  suggestion.  That  is  pleasant 
and  we  appreciate  it.  If  there  are  any 
who  desire  to  know  how  best  to  return 
thanks  for  our  work,  we  have  to  sa  7  that 
a  year’s  subscription  from  your  neigh¬ 
bor  or  friend  would  suit  us  very  well. 
What  harm  will  it  do  you  to  talk  R.  N.- 
Y.  a  little  this  fall  ?  If  the  paper  is  a 
good  thing  for  you,  why  not  a  good 
thing  for  your  friend  ?  How  easy  it  will 
be  for  you  to  say  a  good  word  for  us  at 
just  the  right  time.  Suppose  every  one 
cf  those  who  asked  the  5,000  questions 
were  to  do  this  ?  Let  us  know  why  they 
should  not  do  it ! 

2  2  2 


Ouu  agents  all  over  the  country  are 
beginning  work,  and  many  send  in  new 
subscriptions  already.  One  friend  in 
Ohio  says : 

1  will  send  you  some  subscriptions  shortly.  No 


one  has  any  fault  to  find  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker;  all  say  that  it  Is  a  grand  good  paper. 

That  seems  to  be  the  story  all  along 
the  line,  and  the  indications  are  that  our 
friends  are  going  to  stay  right  by  us. 
Thank  you,  gentlemen!  You  “do  us 
very  proud  ”  with  such  evidences  of  your 
appreciation.  They  encourage  us  to 
plunge  in  a  little  harder.  There  isn't  a 
man  on  our  list  who  could  possibly  hurt 
our  feelings  by  sending  in  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  along  with  his  own.  The  price 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  81,  and  we  will  send 
the  paper  from  now  until  January  1, 
1895,  for  that  price.  Send  us  a  list  of 
the  names  of  those  who  would  be  likely 
to  subscribe  and  we  will  send  them  sam¬ 
ple  copies.  Then  you  can  follow  up 
and  “  gather  them  in.” 


Our  agents  have  many  strings  to  their 
bows,  and  can  present  some  sound  argu¬ 
ments  to  those  who  want  to  know  why 
they  should  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  friend 
in  Michigan  who  sends  a  new  name, 
writes  : 

This  subscription  Is  not  from  a  farmer,  but  from 
one  who  Is  Interested  In  fowls.  I  got  him  to  come 
and  see  my  birds,  and  showeu  him  my  prolits  from 
them.  I  told  him  that  I  had  to  thank  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  It  In  a  great  measure.  I  showed  him  the  state¬ 
ment  about  a  breeder's  flock,  averaging  240  eggs 
each  In  a  year,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  1  did— 
that  he  did  not  believe  It.  I  also  showed  him  my 
hen  book,  proving  to  him  that  I  cleared  a  net  profit 
of  $2  per  hen  per  annum,  besides  the  manure.  If  my 
hens  would  lay  240  eggs  each  a  year,  I  would  clear 
$2.60  from  each  hen. 

The  hens  did  average  the  240  eggs, 
nevertheless.  This  incident  shows  that 
R.  N.-Y.  agents  have  something  to  pin 
strong  statements  to.  Don’t  you  see 
that  one  of  our  friend’s  hens  will  pay  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  any  of  the  great  city 
weeklies  and  a  good  book  in  one  year  ? 
Five  hens  would  buy  a  good  watch  with 
their  earnings — and  so  on.  That  is  the 
sort  of  talk  to  give  a  man  when  you 
want  him  to  subscribe.  The  R.  N.-YL  is 
not  ashamed  to  be  advertised  in  the  hen- 

house-  j  $  i 

Returns  are  coming  in  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  tried  advertising  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  They  all  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  “  Medium  of  Exchange.”  For 
example,  take  this  note  from  W.  A. 
Kennen,  who  recently  advertised  “  clear 
grit.” 

I  had  the  same  advertisement  which  appeared  In 
THE  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  21,  In  a  Pittsburgh  paper, 
but  never  had  any  returns.  \Tet  1  got  an  answer 
from  the  one  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  same  day  that 
1  got  the  paper  from  the  office;  I  have  had  about  30 
replies,  and  they  are  still  coming  In.  I  will  continue 
to  use  The  R.  N.-Y. 

That  ought  to  be  satisfactory  enough, 
surely.  Mr.  Kennen  shows  that  he  has 
some  of  the  merchandise  he  sells  in  his 
own  makeup.  That  is  what  people  need 
in  their  blood  nowadays. 

2  2  2 

The  following  letter  is  a  typical  one 
from  a  man  somewhat  off  the  main  lines 
that  lead  to  the  big  markets  : 

I  have  just  baled  a  car-load  of  good  Timothy 
hay ;  over  seven  tons  Is  nice,  green  Timothy,  the  rest, 
over  tour  tons,  Is  not  so  bright,  but  It  Is  good  hay  and 
has  a  light  sprinkle  of  clover.  I  do  not  think  the 
Louisiana  man  can  buy  here,  as  the  freight  Is  too  high 
The  hay  Is  worth  here,  to  sell  to  merchants,  $13.50  per 
ton,  freight  to  Cincinnati  $3.20,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  it  would  cost  by  boat  down  the  river;  so  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  deal  with  the  middleman  Is  my 
last,  chance.  I  have  24,260  pounds,  balers’  weight. 
Swoope,  Va.  Q.  w.  shuey. 

We  print  this  here  as  a  sort  of  test  case 
— to  see  if  a  man  off  from  the  markets 
must  “deal  with  the  middleman,”  or 
whether  it  is  possible  to  establish  direct 
trade.  Let’s  hear  from  our  readers. 

2  2  2 

Don’t  forget  our  book  business.  Did 
you  read  that  advertisement  last  week 
about  the  books  we  offer  as  premiums  ? 
Think  of  it — any  40-cent  book  as  premium 
for  a  new  subscription.  Where  are  you 
on  that  offer  ?  At  the  front  or  way 
back?  The  Bible  and  a  good  dictionary 
are  two  books  that  should  be  found  in 
every  well  regulated  family.  Of  course 
you  have  the  Bible,  but  don’t  you  want 
a  larger  or  handsomer  one  than  your 
present  volume  ?  If  so,  let  us  know  your 
wants,  and  we  can  quote  you  figures  on 
any  style  and  size.  As  for  a  dictionary 


— just  think  of  trying  to  raise  a  good 
family  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  home  where 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  words 
mean  or  how  they  should  be  spelled  and 
pronounced.  That  is  a  great  mistake. 
It  gives  a  child  a  wrong  start — gives  him 
a  heavy  handicap  that  will  weight  him 
all  his  life.  Make  the  headquarters  of 
your  children’s  education  in  a  big  diction¬ 
ary.  Write  us  and  see  how  easily  you 
can  get  one ! 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Poultry  for  the  Thanksgiving  market.— 
Thanksgiving  occurs  this  year  on  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  the  latest  date  that,  according  to  custom,  it 
can  occur.  Poultry  for  this  market  should  reach 
here  not  later  than  Monday  preceding,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  some  extra  lots  by  express  do  well  If  re¬ 
ceived  early  Tuesday  morning.  The  retailers  usually 
buy  their  stocks  on  Monday,  and  the  consumers  take 
home  the  turkey  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Many  of  the  wholesale  lots 
go  to  dealers  In  small  towns  which  depend  upon  New 
York  for  their  supplies,  hence  plenty  of  time  Is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  distribution. 

The  kinds  most  wanted  at  Thanksgiving  are  tur¬ 
keys,  fowls  and  chickens,  though  ducks,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  geese,  have  some  sale.  The  turkey 
is  emphatically  the  bird  for  the  American  Thanks¬ 
giving  There  never  yet  was  a  surplus  of  fine  tur¬ 
keys,  though  the  market  Is  often  glutted  with  poor 
stock.  All  poultry  for  this  holiday  should  be  dressed, 
and  dry  picked  usually  sells  for  more  than  scalded. 
The  birds  should  be  killed  by  sticking  In  the  mouth, 
and  thoroughly  bled,  and  should  have  heads  and  feet 
left  on,  and  be  undrawn.  They  should  have  no  feed, 
but  plenty  of  pure  water,  for  24  hours  before  k  tiling. 
After  picking,  they  should  be  plunged  flrst  Into  hot, 
and  then  into  cold  water  to  plump  them.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  cooled  before  packing,  and 
plenty  of  bright,  clean  wheat  or  rye  straw  should  be 
used.  The  birds  should  not  touch  each  other  or  the 
package.  Scarcity  of  straw  Is  poor  economy.  The 
packages  should  be  clean  and  neat  looking;  either 
barrels  or  boxes  will  do.  The  fowls  should  be  sorted 
those  of  equal  size  and  appearance  being  put  to¬ 
gether  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  dealers  who 
will  buy  only  prime  poultry,  they  have  no  use  for  a 
package  containing  poor  birds,  if  only  a  few.  These 
are  the  dealers  who  pay  the  fancy  prices  which  all 
desire,  but  which  all  do  not  deserve.  There  are  other 
dealers  who  are  always  looking  for  the  poorer  lots, 
not  because  they  are  poorer,  but  because  they  are 
cheaper.  But  the  farmer  should  have  only  the  poul¬ 
try  that  brings  the  higher  prices.  If  he  has  the 
other  kind,  he  should  either  sell  it  at  home  for  what 
It  will  bring,  or  pack  It  by  itself,  and  not  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  best  stock  by  mixing  It.  Every 

( Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
prolits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


iDIESl!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  Iu  a£y„('lualcltZ' 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 

For  full  particulars  address _ 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 


>  oe  XT  V 


For  Choirs. 


cate.  75c.  #6.75 


By  W.  O.  Perkins.  Just  Is¬ 
sued.  with  all  the  latest  and 
best  music  for  choirs.  Very 
complete.  #1.  #9  a  dozen, 
not  prepaid. 

TROWBRIDGE  CIS; 

One  of  the  latest  compila¬ 
tions.  Very  comprehensive. 
75c.  #6.75  a  dozen,  not  pre 
paid. 

HARTFORD  C“!E 

By  Irving  Emerson;  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  50  choir  pieces. 
Excellent  music,  not  too  intrl- 
a  dozen,  not  prepaid. 


Any  book  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  oj  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Phlla. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  JR  ^4  |J  ^  ® 

UNLEACHED  g%.  ^  jgpflK 

HARDWOOD  |  |  ■■■ 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow.  Boston.  Mass. 


Time  WILL  Tell. 

SIX  YEARS  AGO 

A  prominent  farmer  in  Indiana  put  up  lots  of 
Page  Fence.  Did  it  suit  ?  80  well  that  his  son  lately 
formed  a  partnership  with  the  Agent.  Result : 
Orders  enough  for  a  car-load  of  2.500  rods,  right  now 
In  the  dull  times  Competition  was  nowhere,  against 
positive  proof  of  efficiency  and  durability. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 


50c. 
per  box. 

6  for  82.50. 


Send  for 

descriptive 

pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


BALING 
RESSES 

ALL  KINDS. 

HORSE  AND 
STEAM  POWER 

Address  Manuf’rs. 

PLOW  CO 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


ENGINES. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machineby  at  Lowest  Pbioes. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


AGENTS 

Money  selling  Heveridge’s  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cooker.  Latest  and 
best  cooking  utensil  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  Sells  at  sight.  One  Agent 
sold  over  1700  in  one  town. 
One  sample  Cooker  free  to  I 
good  agents.  Advertising  matter  I 
furnished.  For  full  particulars  ad-  • 
dress  W.  E.  BEVERIDGE,  m 
Baltimore,  Md.l 


for  Spring  Planting 
We  wish  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  reliable 
Farmer  or  Fruit  Grower  In  every  county  to  represent 
us  during  this  winter.  We  will  give,  FBEE,  25  to  100 
Apple,  Pear  or  Plum  Trees  to  anyone  who  will  tet  up 
a  club  or  secure  orders  for  us  In  his  section  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  amount  sold.  Our  prices  suit  the  times. 
No  Detter  stock  grown.  Secure  a  tine  orchard/ree. 
Write  for  lull  particulars  and  prices. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


For  Sale  or  Rent. 


A  Florida  Farm,  of  80  acres,  with  8,000  grape  vines 
with  the  best  European  varieties,  on  a  beautiful 
lake,  with  Irrigation  from  a  shallow  ditch. 

A  Farm  01  159  acres,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  contain¬ 
ing  60  acres  in  orchard  of  large  and  select  trees,  and 
a  vineyard  of  15  acres. 

A  line  Residence,  In  the  Suburbs  cf  Richmond,  on 
Barton  Heights,  with  700grape  vines;  strawoerries, 
3,000:  raspberries,  etc.,  to  be  sold  on  long  time  In 
monthly  payments. 

Dk.  C.  R.  CDLLEN,  Barton  Heights.  Richmond,  Va, 


FOB  SOLE 


AT  A  BARGAIN.  1,520  acres  of  fine 
farming  land  In  Marlon  County,  Fla. 
TOM  SLOAN.  Greenville,  S.  C 


C'lHESHI  RKS  — We  have  a  ifew  of  those  One 
)  young  Boars  ready  for  service.  Also  a  few  tine 
young  pigs  for  sale. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co  , N.Y. 


ft  A  Bji  as  I  gift  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
IiARNIRU  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  tbit  paper. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded ;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter- Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons 
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We  Want  to  Know,  You  Know  —Continued. 

package  should  be  marked  with  the  nature  of  Its 
contents,  as:  Turkeys,  fowls,  chicks,  etc.,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  gross  and  net  weight  should  be  given. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  shipper,  unless  the 
latter  has  a  stencil,  should  be  plainly  marked,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  the  consignee.  Then  a  state- 
ment  of  the  shipment  should  be  sent  by  mall.  All 
these  are  aids  to  the  receiver  In  selling  and  In  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns. 

Pullets  Moulting.— l  have  a  number  of  Brown 
Leghorn  pullets,  hatched  March  15,  which  are  now 
moulting  with  the  old  hens;  Is  that  a  usual  thing 
with  the  breed  ?  They  laid  well  for  a  short  time,  but 
the  eggs  were  small  and  unsalable.  Their  feed  has 
been  wheat,  mainly,  with  an  occasional  feed  of 
shell  fish  and  ground  bone.  They  run  at  large. 

Steilacoom,  Wash.  b.  k.  m. 

Ans.— That  Is  nothing  unusual  with  early-hatched 
Leghorns.  March  Is  too  early  to  hatch  them  for 
winter  layers,  as  they  are  pretty  sure  to  moult  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  beginning  to  lay.  The  best 
way  now  is  to  feed  them  well,  give  plenty  of  animal 
and  green  food,  grit,  etc.  Wheat  is  one  of  the  best 
of  egg  foods,  but  a  variety  of  grains  Is  better.  The 
eggs  will  probably  be  larger  as  they  grow  older.  The 
smaller  the  breed,  the  quicker  do  they  mature,  and 
the  later  should  they  be  hatched.  With  the  large 
breeds.  March  15  would  be  none  too  early  for  hatch¬ 
ing. 

Reversible  Sulky  Plow.— Who  manufactures 
the  National  reversible  sulky  plow  ?  p.  g.  t. 

Ans,— The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 


The  wagon  boy  Is  a  great  feature  In  our  city  mar¬ 
kets.  The  title  Is  a  little  misleading  so  far  as  age  Is 
concerned,  for  many  of  them  are  rather  old  boys. 
They  are  not  of  the  better  class  of  dealers,  and  their 
horses  and  wagons  are  generally  both  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  But  they  are  an  enterprising  lot, 
paying  more  attention  to  the  low  price  of  produce 
than  to  Its  quality.  They  can  usually  handle  any 
kind  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  provided  they  can 
buy  them  low  enough.  Commission-merchants  de¬ 
pend  upon  them  largely  to  take  Inferior  goods,  or 
those  badly  decayed,  which  reputable  dealers  will 
not  handle  It  Is  needless  to  say  that  the  customers 
of  wagon  boys  are  not  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

Regarding  cotton  seed  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
says  that  one  of  the  most  Interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  marketing  of  the  present  cotton  crop  Is  the 
rapid  advance  In  the  value  of  he  seed.  When  the 
season  opened,  cotton  seed  was  worth  $11  per  short 
ton,  and  since  that  time  the  price  has  advanced 
steadily,  until  to-day  It  Is  $16  per  ton.  Should  lhe 
value  of  cotton  seed  remain  high  all  the  season, 
which  now  appears  probable,  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  seed  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  seaion’s  yield.  The  price  of  picking  the 
crop  has  been  very  much  reduced  this  year,  and  this 
saving,  added  to  1  he  enhanced  price  of  the  seed,  has 
greatly  Increased  the  profits  of  the  producers,  some 
authorities  claiming  that  from  these  two  causes 
fully  two  cents  per  pound  has  been  added  to  the 
price  of  cotton  compared  wl  h  the  prices  ruling  dur¬ 
ing  the  big  crop  year  two  reasons  ago.  The  present 
cotton  crop  has  also  been  raised  much  more  cheaply 
than  usual,  a  fact  which  plays  no  unimportant  pert 
In  the  general  results  of  the  season,  as  the  crop 
comes  to  market  with  a  smaller  load  of  debt  to  liqui¬ 
date  than  usual.  All  these  facts  place  the  cotton 
producers  in  a  more  enviable  position  than  they 
have  enjoyed  fcr  some  seasons  past.  When  It  Is 
remembered  that  It  Is  but  a  comparatively  short 
time  since  cotton  seed  had  no  market  value  at  all, 
the  present  price  proves  what  a  tremendous  advance 
has  been  made  towards  utilizing  all  the  products  of 
the  cotton  plant  and  what  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  proper  profits  the  ootton  producer  formerly  lost. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Taunton,  Mass.— We  had  a  fair  crop  of  apples, 
which  sell  readily  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  barrel,  but  $3 
seems  to  be  the  common  price.  Potatoes  sell  well  at 
75  and  80  cents  per  bushel.  Eggs  are  32  cents  per 
dozen  at  the  door.  c.  w.  k. 

Marion  County,  Oreg.— I  have  seen  no  reports 
from  this  part  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  The  past 
was  a  very  dry  summer,  with  heavy  rain  In  Septem¬ 
ber;  but  October  was  fair,  and  farmers  are  seeding 
to  wheat.  In  hopes  of  better  prices,  there  Is  much 
wheat  being  sown.  The  crop  this  year  averaged 
about  20  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  were  a  good  crop  of 
about  30  bushels.  Potatoes  are  yielding  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  vines  promised.  Prunes  were  a  good 
crop,  and  dryers  do  a  profitable  business  Prune 
and  hop  growing  Is  proving  a  very  remunerative 
Industry.  A  few  acres  in  hops  in  this  valley  soon 
make  a  farmer  Independent,  and  Tmany  plant  these 
In  preference  to  prunes,  because  the  second  year 
brings  a  good  yield.  This  valley  Is  the  home  of 
prunes,  and  I  might  say  of  all  small  fruits,  and  tree 
fruits  except  the  peach  family,  and  they  do  well  In 
some  parts.  Oregonians  are  much  elated  over  Ore¬ 
gon’s  fruits  at  the  World’s  Fair.  It  Is  no  more  than 
is  due  her.  If  there  could  be  a  premium  for  a  cli¬ 
mate  free  from  cyclones,  cloud-bursts,  etc.,  Oregon 
would  get  the  medal.  Now  I  am  not  a  native  Ore¬ 
gonian,  but  over  30  years’  residence  has  made  me 
want  to  speak  a  good  word  for  her.  But  it  rains 
sometimes.  mrs.  8.  f.  b. 

East  Williams,  Canada. — Another  crop  has 
been  harvested,  and  although  not  as  good  as  was  at 
one  time  anticipated,  yet  by  no  means  can  It  be 
called  a  failure.  There  was  a  very  good  crop  of  hay, 
but  fall  wheat  fell  short  of  Its  early  appearance, 
which,  with  the  small  acreage  sown  last  fall,  makes 
a  big  difference  in  the  amount  of  surplus  that 
farmers  had.  A  great  deal  of  It  has  been  sold  al¬ 
ready,  and  from  present  appearances  there  will  be 
very  little  wheat  for  sale  In  this  section  the  coming 
year,  for  we  did  not  have  a  good  shower  of  rain  from 
July  18  to  October  13;  consequently  wheat  Helds  pre¬ 
sent  rather  a  bare  and  patchy  appearance.  The 
honey  yield  was  good  until  the  last  of  July,  when  It 
stopped  suddenly;  since  then  the  bees  have  not 
made  enough  to  keep  themselves.  Oats  are  below 
the  usual  yield,  barky  about  the  same  as  other 
years;  peas  have  not  been  sown  in  asjlarge;. quanti¬ 


ties.  There  was  not  much  corn  planted,  and  It  was  a 
medium  crop.  Roots  are  a  thort  crop,  owing  to  dry 
weather  and  grasshoppers.  Land  Is  down  In  price. 
Very  good  land  can  be  bought  for  $25  to  $80  per  acre, 
which  is  very  low  considering  that  there  is  no  waste 
land  In  this  section.  The  low  price  of  wheat  and  the 
steady  flow  of  Immigration  to  Canada’s  Northwest 
Territory  Is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
pression  In  land.  J.  M.  W. 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice.  1893,  per  bush  ...2  45  @2  50 


Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  90  @1  95 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  40  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  70 

Pea,  choice . 1  83  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  oholoe . 2  55  @2  60 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  10 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 175  @180 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 125  @  — 

Bags,  per  bush . 1  20  @  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  5'J  @  — 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 27  @28 

State  palls,  extra . 27  @28 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 29  @29)$ 

Western,  first . 20  @28 

Western,  seconds . 74  @25 

Western,  thirds . 20  @22 

State  dairy,  half-flrkin  tubs,  fresh,  extras.. 27  @273$ 

First . 24  @25 

Seconds . 22  @23 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 22  @23 

Tubs,  thirds . 19  @21 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 22  @24 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 17)$@18)$ 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds . 17)$@18)$ 

Western  faotory,  firkins,  June  extras . 19)$@20 

Seconds  to  first . 18)$@19>$ 

Tubs,  June  extras . 1934® — 

Firsts . 18  @18)$ 

Seconds . 16  @— 

Thirds  . 15  @16 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 19  @20 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 19  @20 

Seconds . 18)$@183$ 

Thirds . 17  @17)$ 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  fall  made.  11  )$@  11% 
Full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy,  August. .  10 3$@  11 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10%@  10% 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9H@  10)$ 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy,  Aug...  10%@  11 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 10)$®  103$ 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  good .  9)$@  10)$ 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12  @  12)$ 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . 113$©  12 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . 11)$@  113$ 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small .  9)$@  10 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8  @  83$ 

Skims,  fine .  7)$@  73$ 

Skims,  good .  5  @  7 

Skims,  poor .  2  @  4 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  50®  4  25 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  60®  3  25 

Fall  or  York  or  Il’d  Plp’ns,  pr  bbl .  2  25®  3  00 

29-ounce,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  v5@  3  50 

Northern  8py,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  25 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  2  25@  3  25 

O.-heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  qua.lty . . .  1  25@  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  75@  1  60 

Baldwin  and  Uubbardston,  per  bbl  ....  2  50@  3  25 

Snow  per  bbl .  3  00@  4  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  4  60®  4  75 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  3  75®  4  25 

Cape  Cod.  light  color,  per  bbl .  2  00®  3  00 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  f  0 

Jersey,  per  crate .  75®  1  25 

Grapes,  Up-River,  Concord,  per  10-bskt _  16  @  20 

Up-River,  Concord,  per  case .  75  ©  1  25 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per  small  bskt...  15  @  20 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  small  bskt .  10  @  13 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  ...  11  @  12 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  11  @  12 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  large  bskt .  16  @  20 

Concord,  in  bbls.  per  lb .  1)$®  l)$ 

Concord,  In  trays,  per  lb .  13$©  — 

Delaware,  In  trays,  per  lb .  2  @  — 

Catawba,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1%@  13$ 

Niagara,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1  @  13$ 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  C0@  3  00 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  best,  per  box .  2  2E@  2  50 

Green,  per  box .  1  25®  2  30 

Pears,  Boston,  per  bushel  box .  2  00®  4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 3  00®  4  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl  .  2  5f®  3  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Common  sorts,  per  bbl .  1  60®  2  50 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl. 2  00@2  25 

L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  choice,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@1  87 

Jersey,  common,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  5031  62 

N.  Y.  State,  per  180  lbs  . 1  25©2  00 

8weet,  Eastern  Shore,  per  bbl . 1  f0@l  75 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl _ 2  50@2  75 

Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  £0@2  25 


VEGETABLES 


Cabbage.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 2  50® 4  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  75@1  25 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl  ...  ....  5001  25 
Celery,  Michigan,  extra  fancy,  per  dozen...  25®  40 

State  and  Western,  per  dozen .  10@  20 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00©2  00 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket .  50@1  25 

N.  C.,  per  crate .  -@1  — 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  75 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 2  5003  25 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60@l-75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  10 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  I0@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  50 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket .  50@1  00 

Va.,  green,  per  basket .  600160 

Ch’n,  green,  per  basket . 1  60@2  25 

Ch’n,  wax,  per  basket . 1  25@2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl. .  75@1  CO 

DRH8SHD  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  or  over,  pr  lb .  15  @  16 

Small .  10  @  14 

Western,  spring,  dry-picked .  9  @  — 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large .  OS- 

Western,  spring.  sca;ded  m’d  w’hts..  8  @  8)$ 

Western,  sprlDg,  scalded,  small .  7  0  8 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  9@  — 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  ..  9  @  — 

Prime,  scalded .  8)$@  — 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  15  &  — 

Western,  per  lb .  6  ©  12 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  75  @3  00 


Turkeys,  spring,  dry  p..  prime,  per  lb _  11  @  12 

Spring  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Spring,  small  and  poor,  per  lb .  6  @  9 

Old,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb  ....  11  @  12 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair  .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9)$@  10)$ 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  10)$ 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  9  0  9)$ 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  palr.l  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  6)$ 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9  ®  9)$ 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  ©  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  0  11 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FKUIT8,  VEGETABLE! 
AND  PRODUCE. 


II  O  r  U  rnnilT  lOOF»rk  PIsee,  N.  V. 

■  Ri  »  La  Ha  lIsUw  I  ^Produce  Commtaalon  Hrrfhnnta. 

Rhfbrbncb:  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


B.  O.  PALMBR.  G.  H.  RIVKNBURG  A.  W.  FROST 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBUR3  &  00., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 


Stop  that  Constant  Hacking,  by  removing 
the  Irritation  In  the  throat,  and  subduing  any  Inflam¬ 
mation  that  may  exist  there,  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  a  long-established  remedy  for  Throat 
and  Lung  troubles,  of  50  years  popularity.— Adv. 


APPLES  and  POTATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Dressed  Calves 
100  Kendo  Street,  New  York, 
lteferoncos  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Root  Cutters 
And  Acme  Engines. 

New  Patents,  New  Designs 
and  New  Prices. 


DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 


World’s  Fair  Exhibit, 

Agricultural  Department  Annex,  E.  E.  6-88. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

E-  W.  ROSS  OO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


BARDEN  CABINET  CREAMERY, 
DIAHiOND  BALANCE  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  pleasure.  BUTTERWORKHR8,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  MILK  CANS,  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted,  MIDDLB  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Strong  vines  safe  by  mail  $1  each,  $8  per  12.  Catalogue  describing  other  of  my  fin 
grapes  and  other  fruits  free  on  application.  Address  T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Tex. 
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CALIFORNIA  BEAN  GROWING. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  21  I  noticed 
an  inquiry  by  Geo.  A.  Johnston  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  raising  beans,  and 
thought  possibly  it  would  interest  your 
readers  to  know  how  they  are  raised  in 
Ventura  County,  Cal.,  the  champion  bean 
country  of  the  world.  Lady  Washing¬ 
tons,  Tree  beans,  Small  Whites,  Pinks 
and  Bayos  are  planted  in  rows  30  inches 
apart  and  about  6  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Limas  are  planted  in  rows  36 
inches  apart  and  about  12  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  no  poles  being  necessary. 
There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  planters 
used,  planting  two,  three  or  four  rows  at 
a  time  as  the  purchaser  desires. 

Beans  are  cultivated  with  a  corn  culti¬ 
vator,  using  knives  instead  of  shovels,  as 
in  the  East.  The  cutter  is  made  like  a 
sled,  with  runners  far  enough  apart  to 
straddle  two  rows,  which  are  cut  by  a 
V-shaped  knife  with  fingers  attached  to 
keep  the  vines  from  being  covered. 

In  small  beans,  six  or  eight  men,  and 
in  Limas,  four  to  six  men,  are  required 
to  pile  as  fast  as  the  machine  cuts.  Some 
farmers  tramp  out  their  beans  with 
horses  attached  to  Disc  harrows  or 
wagons,  but  the  majority  use  the  steam 
thrasher,  which  is  an  ordinary  separator 
with  a  bean  cylinder,  the  teeth  being 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  will  thrash  out  l,r>00  80-pound  sacks 
per  day.  The  culls  or  imperfect  beans 
are  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  bean 
ranches  have  from  10  acres  up  to  D.  W. 
Thompson’s  2,300  acre  ranch,  which 
yields  100  car-loads  of  Limas  every  year. 
This  county  will  yield  1,250  car-loads  of 
Limas  and  750  car-loids  of  small  beans, 
consisting  of  Lidy  Washington,  Pea, 
Small  White,  Tree,  Bayos,  Pink,  Black- 
eye,  Red  Kidney,  Black  Turtle  Soup  and 
Cranberry  beans.  w.  G  w. 

Ventura,  Cal- 


THE  POLITICS  OF  WOOL. 

I  had  a  political  discussion  with  a  Re¬ 
publican  day  before  yesterday  on  the 
wool  question.  He  said  that  we  imported 
about  half  of  the  wool  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  I  called  him  a  liar  and  said 
that  we  didn’t  import  any.  I  told  him 
that  we  exported  more  than  half  of  our 
wool,  and  that  I  could  prove  it  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  ;  or  that  I  could  show 
him  a  document  published  by  DeWitt 
Warner,  of  New  York.  He  said  that  the 
Free  Press  was  a  liar  and  that  DeWitt 
Warner  was  a  liar  for  publishing  such  a 
document.  He  asked  me  if  I  didn’t  take 
an  agricultural  paper.  I  told  him  I  did 
take  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  that  it 
was  a  good  agricultural  paper,  and  didn’t 
say  that  we  imported  wool  into  this 
country.  He  said  that  he  would  bet  that 
it  didn’t  say  that  we  exported  wool  and 
that  1  dare  not  get  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  say 
in  its  columns  that  we  exported  half  of 
our  wool.  I  told  him  I  would  bet  that 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  would  say  that 
I  was  right  upon  the  wool  question.  He 
told  me  to  get  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  publish 
this  letter  and  to  give  the  correct  figures. 

Marlette,  Mich.  j.  n. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  print  this  letter  at  the 
request  cf  our  friend.  Really  we  are  not 
anxious  to  get  into  a  debate  in  which 
everybody  seems  to  be  getting  a  record 
for  untruth.  We  add  our  contribution 
with  the  understanding  that  we  are  not 
to  have  the  same  shot  fired  at  us,  for  all 
we  do  is  to  give  the  figures  from  the 
statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States. 
From  that  we  learn  that  in  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1892,  there  were  imported 
from  other  countries  148,670,652  pounds 
of  wool  valued  at  $19,688,108.  In  the 
same  year  this  country  exported,  or  sent 
to  other  countries  only  202,456  pounds  of 
wool,  valued  at  $30,664.  These  are  the 
facts  for  1892  as  given  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  that  go  to  make  up  our 
export  trade.  From  the  same  volume  we 
have  made  the  following  list  of  items 
that  are  sent  to  other  countries  right 


from  American  farms.  These  figures  rep- 
sesent  one  year’s  shipments  : 


EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Animals  (lire) . 

Breadstuffs . 

Cotton . 


Eggs . 

Emits . . 

Hay  . 

Honey . 

Hods . 

Provisions. . 

Seeds . 

Tonacco. . .. 
Vegetables. 
Wool  . 


Value. 

13,7114  983 
3(1,498,221 
299.3(13  117 
258,481,241 
32,374 
(1.565.461 
582,838 
78,648 
2,420,602 
146.362.159 
6  252.282 
24,739.425 
1.898,145 
30.664 


That  is  what  American  farmers  send 
abroad.  Now  let  ui  see  what  foreign 
farmers  send  us  : 


IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Free. 

Animals  .  1,675.803 

Hemlock  bark .  256.347 

Licorice  root .  J ,601.028 

Vanilla  beans .  803,698 

Cocoa .  3,221.647 

Coffee . 1  (1  8°  1,607 

Cotton .  3,217,521 

Fruits .  9,618.578 

Hides  and  skins .  26.6'  8. 133 

Seeds .  1.4*5.044 

S  Ik .  '5.1  59  32  i 

Spices .  2.740.087 

Sugar .  06.7 ’0.226 

Tea .  14.373,222 

Fibers  (twine,  hemp,  etc) .  16,478,122^ 


Rreadstuffs 

Eggs . 

Jlav . 

Hops . 

0118 . 

Provisions. 

Rice . 

Tobacco  ... 
Vegetables 

Wines . 

Wool . 


Dutiable. 

2,575,813 


1.240,323 
11, ‘94,328 
779,793 


664,672 

2  ’.293,21 7 
2,615,972 
4,631  408 
522,240 
715,161 
883,701 
1,«P4,720 
1,796.096 
2,668,350 
2,926,051 
2.883,227 
8,944.503 
19,688,108 


In  some  cases,  as  under  animals,  breed¬ 


ing  stock  is  free,  while  others  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  duty,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
other  articles.  Under  fibers,  we  group 
both  manufactured  and  raw  under  duti¬ 


able.  These  figures  are  worth  studying. 
They  are  not  given  here  to  make  any 
political  argument,  but  simply  to  give 
the  facts  as  they  appear  in  the  report. 


SOME  THINGS  TO  INTEREST  FARMERS  AT 
THE  FAIR. 

The  writer  spent  a  short  season  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and 
amqng  the  many  departments  containing 
countless  wonders,  nothing  pleased  him 
so  much  as  the  exhibits  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  nature  The  National  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  BuildiDg  and  the  Experiment 
Station  occupying  an  entire  corner  of 
the  Agricultural  Building,  presented 
features  most  instr  ictive  and  of  surpass¬ 
ing  interest.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  showed  miniature,  though  very 
life-like,  models  of  cattle  going  through 
the  process  of  inspection  by  government 
officials.  This  same  Bureau  also  pre¬ 
sented  upon  a  tabic  an  old  hen  with  her 
brood  of  chickens  as  natural  as  life.  One 
of  the  chicks  bad  died,  as  chickens  some¬ 
times  will  ;  and  the  others  by  their 
widely  stretched  mouths  showed  very 
clearly  that  they  had  the  gapes.  To  the 
exhibit  was  attached  a  card  giving  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  gape  worm,  and 
furnishing  illustrations  of  the  same  at 
various  stages.  The  most  practical  thing 
about  it  was,  however,  the  remedy,  which 
was  two  tablespoonfuls  spirits  turpen¬ 
tine  to  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  mush. 
There  was  also  shown  quite  an  extensive 
collection  of  various  articles  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  slaughtered  cattle.  Readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  no  doubt  seen  one 
cow  licking  another,  and  know  that 
when  the  hair  has  been  swallowed  and 
reaches  the  second  stomach  it  is  formed 
into  balls.  A  string  of  23  balls,  each  as 
large  as  a  good-sized  apple,  was  exhibited 
just  as  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  steer. 
A  large  jack-knife,  a  five-eighth-inch 
spike  13%  inches  long  and  a  bent  horse- 
rake  tooth  four  feet  eight  inches  in 
length  were  other  objects  removed  from 
slaughtered  steers.  How  such  things 
could  by  any  means  have  got  into  an 
animal’s  stomach  must  remain  a  mystery 

A  section  of  a  hog’s  tongue  was  shown 
with  larvae  of  the  tapeworm  upon  it ; 
and  the  information  was  volunteered 
that  this  was  very  liable  to  develop  into 
a  tapeworm  if  the  meat  should  be  eaten 
without  being  thoroughly  cooked.  I 
heard  the  comment  of  a  lady  near  me  to 
the  effect  that  “  people  must  like  to  eat 
pork  after  seeing  and  reading  that.” 

The  combined  exhibits  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  were  very  extensive  and 


instructive,  and  the  farmer  could  study 
them  to  advantage  for  a  long  time. 
Grasses  and  clover  were  presented  with 
the  soil  washed  from  their  roots,  to  show 
the  entire  development  of  the  latter. 
Cultivators  would  all  do  well  to  note 
that  the  roots  of  Timothy  extend  out 
three  feet  or  more ;  and,  considering 
that  roots  of  most  other  plants  extend 
as  far  or  farther,  it  is  evident  that  culti¬ 
vation  must  be  practiced  with  discre¬ 
tion,  or  we  shall  be  depriving  crops  of 
their  only  means  of  acquiring  sustenance 
We  have  heard  much  discussion  by  agri¬ 
cultural  scientists  upon  the  subject  of 
the  root  tubercles  of  legumes,  through 
the  medium  of  which  it  is  believed  that 
nitrogen  from  the  air  can  and  is  made 
available  for  plant  nutrition.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  the  specimens 
of  clover  plants  upon  exhibition  with 
the  many  small,  rounded  masses  plainly 
visible.  As  these  clovers  all  made  their 
growth  in  new  virgin  soil,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  germs  or  bacteria  produc¬ 
ing  tubercles  are  of  very  general  and 
universal  distribution. 

M.  SUMNER  PERKINS. 

WING  ON  FREE  WOOL. 

Being  asked  to  give  my  reasons  for 
desiring  “free  wool,”  I  say  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  wool  should  be  free  and  will 
state  my  reasons.  First,  it  would  make 
wool  cheaper.  No  ingenious  protection¬ 
ist  can  convince  me  that  protection  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  wool  to  the  consumer, 
or  that  free  trade  would  make  dearer 
shirts  or  petticoats.  Sixty  millions  of 
people  should  wear  woolen  clothing  in 
the  United  States.  They  should  be  priv¬ 
ileged  to  buy  it  where  they  can  get  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  comparatively 
few  thousands  grow  wool,  and  many  or 
most  of  them  can  easily  grow  mutton, 
beef  or  pork.  It  is,  I  believe,  upjust  to 
compel  the  millions  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
clothing  to  benefit  the  few  thousands. 

Would  not  free  wool  mean  increase  of 
manufactures  so  that  thousands  of 
workmen  would  work  continually  in¬ 
stead  of  periodically,  as  now  ?  And 
would  not  great  factories  spring  up  as 
by  magic,  making  famous  American 
woolens  for  export  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth  ?  Would  not  all  these  extra 
workmen  consume  enough  to  partially 
offset  the  losses  which  I  admit  will  be 
real  to  the  wool  producers  ? 

Wool  is  substantially  the  only  article 
produced  by  the  farmer  the  price  of 
which  can  be  helped  by  law.  If  all  the 
farmer  buys  remains  bolstered  up  by 
laws  favoring  the  producer  as  against 
the  consumer,  I  do  not  believe  wool 
should  in  equity  be  deprived  of  its  pro¬ 
tection.  I  do  not  believe  in  increasing 
the  price  of  any  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  any  process  of  law.  I  would 
like  a  barrel  of  Canadian  apples  in  my 
cellar.  J.  e.  wing. 

A  Handy  Repairing  Outfit. 

This  comprises  three  iron  lasts  and 
standard  for  half-soling  and  heeling 
boots  ;  four  packages  assorted  wire 
clinch  nails ;  pegging  awl  and  handle ; 
sewing  awls;  shoe  hammer  ;  shoe  knife; 
bottle  of  leather 
cement ;  bottle  of 
rubber  cement  ; 
half-dozen  pairs 
heel  plates  ;  as¬ 
sorted  waxed 
ends,  needles  and 
bristles  ;  ball  of 
wax.  The  iron 
last  itself  is  one 
of  the  handiest 
of  tools  One 
may  do  his  own 
half -soling,  rub¬ 
ber,  boot,  shoe 
and  harness  repairing.  No  pegs  needed — 
simply  wire  clinch  nails.  It  is  securely 
packed  in  a  neat  box  ;  weighs  20  pounds. 
Freight  or  express  not  prepaid.  Price, 
$2.  With  a  year’s  subscription  $2.75  ; 
with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 
$3.50.  Given  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of 
six  new  names. 
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Periodical  Club. 


We  furnish  to  subscribers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  these  desirable  periodicals  at  reduced  rates. 


Our  Price 

Fireside  Friends.  Publisher's  with 

Price.  R  N.-Y. 

Atlantic  Monthly .  $4.00  $4.35 

Arthur  s  Homo  Magazine .  1.00  1.90 

Country  Magazine .  4.00  4.65 

Chautauquan .  2.00  2.95 

Cosmopolitan .  1  50  2.40 

Cottage  Hearth  .  1.50  1.90 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  ....  3.00  3.60 

Forum,  The  .  5  00  5.25 

Godey’s  .  ....  3.00  3.25 

Harper's  Magazine .  4.00  4.25 

Llpplncott's  Magazine .  3.00  3.25 

North  American  Review .  5  00  5.25 

Overland  Monthly .  3.00  3.50 

Peterson  s  Magazine . 1  00  1.90 

Review  of  Reviews  .  2.50  3.40 

Scribner's  Magazine  . .  3.00  3.65 

Worthington’s  Magazine  .  2.50  3.25 

Woman's  Province. 

Domestic  Monthly .  1.50  2.15 

Demorest’s  Family  Magazine .  2.00  2.65 

Good  Housekeeping .  2.00  2.75 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4.00  4.40 

Household  .  1.00  1.85 

Ladles’ Home  Journal .  1.00  1.90 

Newspapers. 

Atlanta  Constitution .  1.00  1.90 

Boston  Globe— Weekly . 1.00  1.76 

Boston  Journal  “  1.00  1.95 

Chicago  Herald  “  1.50  2.40 

Chicago  News  “  1.00  1.85 

Chicago  Times  “  1.00  1.90 

Chicago  Journal  “  ....  ...  1.00  1.90 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean  Weekly .  1.00  1.85 

Detroit  Ifree  Press  “  .  1.00  1.80 

New  York  World— Weeklv . 1.00  l.s*0 

New  York  Herald  ”  1.00  1.90 

New  Vork  Post  •*  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Tribune  “  1.00  1.85 

New  York  Times  ”  75  1.75 

New  York  Sun  “  1.00  1.90 

New  York  Witness  “  1.00  1.95 

Harper’s  Weekly.., .  4.00  4.40 

Frank  Leslie's  lllus  d  Newspaper. .  4.00  4.40 

Philadelphia  Press. .. .  1.00  1.90 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  1.00  1.90 

Toledo  Blade .  1.00  1.95 

Fun  and  Politics  Mixed 

Life .  5.00  6.40 

Puck .  5.00  6.40 

Texas  Siftings .  4.00  4.00 

Judge .  5.00  6.60 

Agriculture. 

American  Agriculturist .  1.50  2.16 

Breeders’  Gazette .  2.00  2.65 

Country  Gentleman .  2.50  2.65 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside .  1.00  1.95 

Farm  and  FlreBlde . 50  1 .50 

Farm  Journal . 50  1.35 

Florida  Agriculturist .  2.00  2.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman .  1.00  1.95 

Home  and  Farm . 50  i  .45 

National  Stockman  and  Farmer .  1.50  2.15 

New  England  Farmer .  2.00  2.65 

New  England  Homestead .  2.00  2.65 

Ohio  Farmer .  1.00  1.95 

Pacific  Rural  Press  .  2.40  3.00 

Prairie  Farmer . 1 .00  1  80 

Practical  Farmer . 1.00  1.86 

Rural  Californian .  1.60  2.15 

Southern  Cultivator . 1.00  1.96 

Horticulture 

Canadian  Horticulturist . 1.00  1.90 

Garden  (London) .  6.60  6.20 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  (London) .  4.30  4.65 

Garden  and  Forest .  4.10  4.25 

Gardening  Illustrated  (London) . 2.15  2.70 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower . 50  1.40 

Meehan's  Monthly .  2.00  2.40 

Vick’s  Magazine . 50  1.35 

Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets. 

Farm  Poultry . 50  1.45 

Poultry  Monthly . 1.25  1.90 

Poultry  World .  1.25  1.90 

Poultry  Yard -Weekly .  1.50  2.15 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture .  1.00  1.90 

Youths'  Paper  Paradise. 

Harper’s  Young  People .  2.00  2.65 

Pansv . 1.00  1.90 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00  3.65 

Youth's  Companion  (new  only) .  1.75  2.40 

Religious  Papers. 

The  Outlook . ...  3.00  8.65 

Independent .  3.00  3.65 

Evangelist  (Dew) .  3.00  3.25 

Evangelist  (renewal) .  3.00  4.00 

Sunday  School  Times.. .  1.50  2.25 

The  Watchman  (new) .  2.50  8.10 

The  Watchman  (renewal) .  2.50  8.35 

Science,  Mechanics  and  Sport. 

American  Machinist .  3.00  3.86 

Outing .  3.00  8.40 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  6.00  6.6b 

Popular  Science  News .  1.00  1.90 

Scientific  American .  3.00  3  65 

Supplement .  5.00  6.25 

Both .  7.00  7.00 

Forestand  Stream  (new  only) .  4.00  4.50 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (new) .  5.00  5.25 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (renewal) .  5.00  6.66 

Something  of  Art  and  Music. 

Art  Amateur .  4.00  4.50 

Art  Interchange  (with  Plates) .  4.00  4.75 

The  Etude .  1.50  2.15 

Architecture. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Edition 

Scientific  American .  ..  2.50  8.15 

Carpentry  and  Building  .  .  1.00  1.85 


For  price  of  any  separate  from  Tim  BuralNkw- 
YoitKElt,  deduct  $1  from  price  In  second  column. 

In  sending  your  orders,  please  state  whether  you 
are  a  new  or  an  old  subscriber  to  each  mentioned. 
Complaints  after  receipt  of  first  number  should  be 
addressed  to  the  publishers  of  the  paper  in  question. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Hard  Milker  — I  have  a  valuable 
cow  that  requires  a  strong  man  to  milk  ; 
even  then  the  milk  comes  from  her  in  a 
thin  stream.  Her  teats  are  large,  and 
she  has  plenty  of  milk  when  fresh.  She 
is  dry  now.  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
the  openings  in  her  teats  could  be  en¬ 
larged  to  make  milking  easier  ?  w.  k  r. 

Ans. — Sometimes  this  trouble  can  be 
helped  by  the  continued  use  of  a  milk¬ 
ing  tube.  A  surer  way  is  to  cut  a  small 
slit  at  the  end  of  the  teat.  This  is  deli¬ 
cate  business,  however,  and  we  do  not 
advise  any  amateur  surgeon  to  try  it. 
Get  a  veterinarian  to  do  it  for  you. 

Is  It  Big-Jaw  ? — My  cow  was  fresh 
last  March.  She  has  been  very  thin  all 
summer.  After  being  fresh  about  four 
months,  she  almost  went  dry,  and  she  is 
not  with  calf.  She  has  been  dry  ever 
since  August,  but  has  a  good  appetite. 
She  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  use  for 
her  lower  jaw,  as  she  can  hardly  eat  her 
feed.  She  has  good  pasture  and  is  fed 
on  corn  every  day.  She  looks  as  though 
she  might  be  hidebound,  and  her  lower 
jaw  hangs  down.  She  also  slabbers 
badly.  w.  k. 

Ans. — The  cow  is  probably  suffering 
from  “  big-jaw,”  or  actinomycosis.  This 
disease  was  described  and  pictured  in 
The  R  N.-Y.  for  June  3,  this  year.  Tbe 
treatment  for  this  disease  is  to  give  r’oses 
of  one  to  three  drams  of  iodide  of  potash 
dissolved  in  water.  This  must  be  kept 
up  for  a  good  while  and  is  quite  expen¬ 
sive.  Unless  the  cow  is  a  valuable  one, 
it  may  not  pay  to  dose  her. 

Buying  Breeding  Stock.— The  follow¬ 
ing  note  'rom  a  Maryland  reader  illus¬ 
trates  something  of  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  in  buying  stock.  It  also  shows 
how  easily  one  may  lose  his  reputation 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stock  he  sends 

out:  “I  answered - ’s  adveitisement  of 

Berkshire  pigs.  I  reci  ived  a  reply,  and 
mailed  him  my  check  for  what  I  wanted. 
Eight  days  from  the  time  I  first  wrote  I 
had  my  pigs,  and  1  am  more  than  satis¬ 
fied.  They  came  in  good  condition  age, 
pedigree  and  everything  straight.  At 
the  same  time  I  wrote  to  -  in  re¬ 

lation  to  Dorset  sheep.  I  received 
promptly  a  bundle  of  circulars  and  cuts, 
together  with  prices  of  the  handsome 
sheep  I  wanted.  I  mailed  him  my  check 
with  an  order.  I  waited  15  days,  but 
received  no  acknowledgment  for  my 
order  or  check.  Then  I  wrote  to  jog  his 
memory,  but  received  no  answer  for  12 
days,  when  I  received  a  letter  saying 
that  my  letter  was  duly  at  hand  and  he 
would  sh  p  me  a  ram  a  little  thin  in  flesh. 
He  wrote  the  cause  of  his  being  so,  but  I 
could  not  make  it  out.  When  I  received 
the  ram  one  horn  was  growing  into  the 
side  of  his  face,  thus  closing  one  eye.  He 
is  dead  poor  and  in  an  awful  plight.  It 
is  a  shame  for  a  man  who  calls  himself 
a  breeder  to  send  stock  with  his  name 
attached  in  such  shape.” 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DAIRY 
TESTS. 

Hon.  W.  I.  Buchanan,  Chief  Department 
of  Agriculture,  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  : 

Sir:— The  Committee  on  Dairy  Tests 
has  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  adopted  by  the  De-  1 
pa.rtm.ent  of  Agriculture,  and  approved  1 
by  the  Director  General  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition ,  under  which  these 
tests  were  conducted,  the  following  cows  1 
should  receive  awards  :  * 

In  test  1,  known  as  the  15-day  cheese  test, 

a,  for  the  best  cow  In  each  breed  competing: 

Jersey:  Ida  Merlgold. 

Short-horn:  Nora. 

Guernsey:  Sweet  Ada. 

b,  for  the  best  cow  In  any  breed  competing,  Jersey: 

Ida  Merlgold.  ^ 

c,  for  the  best  five  cows  in  each  breed  competing, 

Jersey:  Ida  Merlgold,  Merry  Malden,  Lily  Martin,  1 
Signal  Queen,  Baroness  Argyle.  j 

Guernsey:  Sweet  Ada,  Amanda,  Materna,  8elect  4 
8th,  Rosette  5th. 

Short-horn:  Nora,  Betsey  7th,  Genevlve,  Kitty  1 
Clay  7th,  Bashful  2nd.  s 


d,  for  the  best  five  cows  In  any  breed.  Jersey:  Ida 
Merlgold,  Merry  Malden.  Lily  Martin,  Signal  Queen. 

Short-horn:  Nora. 

e.  for  the  best  breed  competing,  Jersey. 

In  test  2,  known  as  the  90-day  butter  test,  the 
records  are  not  yet  completed  so  that  the  award  can 
be  made. 

In  test  3,  known  as  the  30-day  butter  test, 

a,  for  the  best  cow  In  any  breed  competing: 

Jersey:  Brown  Bessie. 

8horn-horn:  Kittle  Clay  4th. 

Guernsey:  Purity. 

b,  for  the  best  Individual  cow  In  any  breed  com¬ 
peting;  Jersey:  Brown  Bessie. 

c,  for  the  best  five  erws  In  each  breed  competing; 

Jersey:  Brown  Bessie.  Merry  Malden.  Stoke  Pogls 

Regina,  Ida  Merlgold.  Sheba  Rex. 

Guernsey:  Purity,  Careno,  Vestas  Valercla,  Sweet 
Ada,  Materna. 

Short-horn:  Kitty  Clay  4th,  Bashful  2nd,  Kitty 
Clay  3d,  Waterloo  Daisy,  Nora. 

<1,  for  the  best  five  cows  In  any  breed  competing: 

Jersey:  Brown  Bessie,  Merry  Malden. 

Short-h  rn:  Kitty  Clay  4th. 

Jersey:  Stoke  Pogls  Regina. 

Guernsey:  Purity. 

e,  for  the  bes,  breed  competing:  Jersey. 

In  test  4,  known  as  the  young-herd  test,  the  records 
are  not  yet  completed  so  that  the  awards  can  be 
made. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS. 

a,  for  the  best  Individual  In  each  breed  competing: 

Jersey:  Merry  Malden. 

Guernsey:  Sweet  Ada. 

Short-horn:  Nora. 

b,  for  the  best  Individual  c  w  In  any  breed  com¬ 
peting.  Jersey :  Merry  Malden. 

c,  for  the  best  five  cows  In  each  breed  competing, 
Jersev:  Merry  Malden,  Brown  Bessie,  Ida  Merlgold, 
Baroness  Argyle,  Hugo  Countess. 

Guernsey:  Sweet  Ada,  Materna,  Select  8th,  Am¬ 
anda,  Ethics  of  Cornwall. 

Short-horn:  Nora.  Genevlve,  Betsey  7th,  Bashful 
2nd,  Waterloo  Daisy. 

d,  for  the  best  five  cows  In  any  breed  competing, 
Jersey:  Merry  Malden.  Brown  Bessie,  Ida  Merlgold, 
Baroness  Argyle,  Hugo  Countess. 

e,  for  the  best  breed  competing,  Jersey. 

(Signed)  M.  A  8covell, 

Chairman  Test  Committee. 

8.  M.  Babcock,  Secretary  pro  tem. 

We  approve  of  this  report. 

(Signed)  A  H.  Barber. 

H.  B.  Gurler. 

CASTRATION  OF  DOGS. 

Last  week  the  following  question  was 
asked  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  : 

What  About  Tins  7-1  am  told  that  the  castra¬ 
tion  of  dogs  renders  them  worthless  for  driving 
stock.  Does  It  make  any  difference,  and  at  what 
age  should  they  be  attended  to  ?  m.  w.  t. 

W.  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

The  following  answers  have  come  to 
hand  : 

A  Good  Spayed  Collie. 

Personally  I  have  had  no  experience  ; 
hut  last  April  I  was  on  a  large  farm  near 
Allentown,  and  was  very  much  interested 
in  a  spayed  collie  bitch,  one  of  the  best 
workers  I  ever  saw.  She  would  bring  in 
a  designated  animal  out  of  a  herd  with¬ 
out  frightening  or  abuse.  A  friend 
bought  her,  and  I  have  heard  good  ac¬ 
counts  of  her  since.  I  would  prefer  a 
spayed  female  to  a  castrated  male,  as  I 
believe  they  are  quicker  and  not  so  much 
inclined  to  become  fat  and  lazy.  r.  f  s. 

Such  Dogs  Are  No  Good. 

I  would  not  own  a  castrated  do  /  simply 
because  he,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  be 
worthless,  as  he  will  gain  flesh  more  rap¬ 
idly  and  will  get  lazy  and  have  no  ambi¬ 
tion.  My  advice  would  be  not  to  castrate 
a  dog  that  is  for  herding  or  other  busi¬ 
ness,  if  he  is  wanted  for  business. 


LEWIS  H.  MILLER. 

“  Nothing  Short  of  Foolishness.” 

As  a  rule,  a  castrated  dog  is  about  the 
same  as  worthless.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  in  all  the 
cases  of  this  kind  that  have  come  under 
my  notice,  I  never  saw  but  one  animal 
that  retained  his  activity  and  usefulness. 
As  a  rule,  a  castrated  dog  has  no  energy 
and  no  apparent  aim  in  life  but  to  lie 
around  and  grow  fat.  He  has  no  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  generally  is  much  shorter 
lived.  To  castrate  an  animal  of  any  of 
our  working  breeds,  as  collies,  setters, 
spaniels,  pointers,  fox  or  beagle  hounds, 
I  consider  nothing  short  of  foolishness. 

F.  B.  ZIMMER. 

Effects  of  Castration. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  and 
from  what  we  have  known  of  castration, 
we  would  say  that  it  practically  makes 
no  difference  whatever  as  to  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  dog.  If  it  is  a  collie  dog  he 
will  naturally  take  to  driving  as  well 
after  castration  as  before.  It  has  a  ten¬ 


dency,  however,  to  enlarge  the  animal 
the  same  as  caponizing  does  fowls.  In 
fact,  a  dog  we  have  in  our  mind’s  eye  at 
the  present  time,  after  castration  was 
more  active  and  serviceable  than  before. 
It,  however,  is  essential  to  remove  every 
particle  from  the  dog  ;  otherwise  he  will 
take  to  fighting  with  almost  every  dog, 
either  male  or  female,  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  The  best  time  to  have 
the  operation  performed  is  at  the  age  of 
about  three  or  four  months.  We  have 
never  had  any  practical  experience  in 
this  particular  line,  but  we  have  known 
parties  who  have  made  a  business  of  this 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
which  we  give  was  told  us  some  years 
ago  by  one  of  these  parties. 

W.  ATI.EE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  the  ad  verttseraents  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don't  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  re’lable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatchor’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  whloh  Is  In  seven-eighths  of  tho  Highest 
Scores  at  tho  World's  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  U  ,  Mass  ,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
8cores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1898.  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  aro  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  ceitalnty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co  .  Potsdam,  N  Y.—Adv. 

TUP  HID  V  save  JERSEYS  everything  at 

1  ■■  »  uun  I  CHICAGO.  "Tothe  manwlio  has 
little  money  *  *  *  *  the  grades  are  better  than 
pure  bloods.’’— Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts.  Well,  a  little 
money  buys  my  Jersey  Bull,  Improvement  No.  22490, 
because  turther  Inbreeding  would  be  risky.  He  Is 
line,  and  finely  bred  from  butter  stock.  Eurotas  aid 
Noble  strains.  Every  dam  standard  for  years  back. 
Ills  heifers  largo  milkers  and  test  five  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat.  This  Is  your  chance. 

C  K.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y 
1*.  8.— See  ad.  for  Hens,  Potatoes  and  Cheshire  Pigs 


TH£  Q  PROFITABLE  CHEESE. 
SEC PEJS  PROFITABLE  STOCK. 

0F  PROFITABLE  FARMING. 

Canada  boats  tlio  world  at  thoHc.  Carried  everythin#  bo- 
forolt  at  Chicago.  No  other  nation  in  it.  CanadiaiiH  know  how 
hpcauHp  they  have  host  weekly  paper  in  tin*  world  Family  Herald 
awl  Weekly  star,  Montreal.  All  trn*  t  authorities  write  In  col- 
ltniiiH  •  *  I  /•  a  mil  y  Herald  Montreal.  Cheese,  Htoek,  fAnning, special¬ 
ly  treated.  Most  successful  cheese-niakors,  Htock-raisers,  and 
runners  all  over  tho  world  take  Family  Herald  of  Montreal, 
Mammoth  weekly,  vrandent  or  Its  kind  the  universe  has  known, 
and  superl.  twentv  dollar  premium,  I  I  co  ors,  22x2k.  all  for  one 
dollar.  Sample  paper*  lie  j.  FAMILY  HERALD,  Montreal. 

CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  39 7  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWIHE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  In  tho  world.  Over  300  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days 
Write  at  once  for  circulars.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World’s  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  It  sure. 


Full-Blooded  Berkshire  Pigs 

near  Plscatuway  Town,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Recorded  Berkshires. 

Why  pay  high  expressago  ?  You  can  buy  the 
best  direct  Imported  blood  near  home.  The 
“  WUlswood  Herd  99  will  have  about  100  pigs 
to  select  from.  Order  at  once.  Prices  lowest 
for  the  best.  Catalogue  on  application. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

SLjWt  ceHHful  Operation? 

SliWI.K,  ^  riiUFECT ,  and 

Sr  Sufi)  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
SI  UP  larger  percentage  of 
J  H  ^  fertilo  eggH,  at  )pmncos[, 
*  I  B^J-han .any  other  Incubator 
I  Bond  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalog! 

GKO.  11.  STA  IirTpat  A  Sole  Mfr^Qi.Incv. III. 
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FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  a  1 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  am 
mala.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $12.00. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  Now  York. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOB  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Doveh  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  ANI)  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada. 

IW~  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unbqitalkd  in  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America  -  Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  tho  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TAB1CR  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Roslyn,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Box  752,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th..t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear 9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

geo.  B.  Bkkcic,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


HAM1  SHIRK  DOWN  sheep,  of  all  ages  and 
either  sex,  for  sale  at  hall  the  cost  of  Imported 
animals.  At  Wort  ’s  fair  my  sheep  were  awarded 
seven  first,  six  second  and  four  third  premiums - 
more  than  any  other  exhibitor  received. 

JNO.  1.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 

CASSIUS  MAUCHLLU8  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


TIT)  ’L’Boro  In  probably  no  branch  of 

A  IlUr  1  I  farming  or  stock-raising  that  Is 

mso  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
tt  ■  s  t"\  lected,  A  well-kept  tlock  would 

^  H  1 4  H  K  restore  tho  fertility  to  many  run 
1  •  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e'B  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming”  Is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  menagement  and 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Poarl  Sts.,  New  York. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

eggs  sell  at  an  udvance.  Fifty  yearling  bens  at  ¥1  10 
each  f.  o.  b.  Business  bens  bred  for  laying. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  Co,,  N.Y. 
P.  S.  Potatoes.  Hogs  and  Bull  for  sale. 


HENS  PAY 


*.5  to  NM>  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrtsonvllle,  111. 


ptiimiimsKK 

.  .  ,  CUTTER  on  the 

market.  It  s  cheap,  durable,  practical  and  war¬ 
ranted.  WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y, 


I)KKIN  DUCKS,  for  Farmers  and  Fanciers. 
Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


aff POULTRY  MEN 

SfcfTftI  JH  Have  proved  that  green  cut  bone  is  the 
II  lvll  greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

fl  M  Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

II  ll  Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  and 
II  11  gristle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
I  refunded. 

Ulus,  catalogue  free  ifyou  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


CLEAR  GRIT  F0R  POULTRY.  8end2-cent 

tV 7M.n  ,  ,  1  1  stamp  for  sample.  Also  B.  P. 
Rock  Cockerels  for  sale.  Write  for  prices  to 

W.  A.  KENNEN,  Box  267,  Franklin,  Pa. 


blanket 

your  horse  with  a 

Ask  ttcatvr  vrwriuT" 


T, BURLINGTON  “STAY-ON.” 

■  U  Burlington  Blanket  Co. Burlington,  Wls. 
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cret  of  Health 


in  old  and  young  alike  is  proper  nourishment.  Health  is  insured  only  when  the 
body  is  well  supplied  with  pure,  rich  blood  and  sound  flesh. 

Persons  who  are  Thin 

and  who  have  depleted  or  diseased  blood  are  poorly  nourished,  and  consequently  are 
the  most  likely  to  take  cold  easily,  to  show  weakness  of  lungs  and  to  sulfer  from 
chronic  ailments. 


S 


^£7 

the  cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  is  the  essence  of  || 

nourishment.  It  is  palatable,  and  so  easy  on  the  stomach  that  babies  thn\e  on  it,  ^ 

© 

but  still  its  nourishing  powers  are  so  great  that  it  prolongs  the  lives  of  consumptives 
%  for  years  when  their  physicians  say  there  is  no  other  hope. 

h  0 

®  t  S 

©  © 

I  The  Nourishment  | 

•  # 

of  Scott’s  Emulsion  makes  babies  fat,  makes  growing  children  g 
§  robust  and  uniformly  developed,  give^  strength  to  Weak  Mothers,  g 

%  creates  Healthy  Flesh,  enriches  tlv  Blood,  overcomes  Scrofula  and  © 

|  Ansemia  and  prevents  the  development  of  Consumption  by  curing  g 

the  Cough  and  making  new  ^tung  tissue.  Physicians,  the  world  ^ 

W  9 

®  over,  endorse  it.  g 

H  Prepared  by  SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York  City.  Druggists  sell  it.  jg 

®  © 

0  5end  for  our  Illustrated  Book  about  Norway  and  her  Cod=fisheries.  m 

a 
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bank  barn.  The  carrier  is  30  feet  Ion#,  and  goes  over 
one  silo  and  reaches  the  center  of  the  other.  There  is 
a  trap  door  in  the  carrier,  over  silo  No.  1  that,  when 
opened,  lets  the  cut  fodder  fall  into  the  center  of  this 
pit.  To  the  table  of  the  cutter  there  is  an  extension 
built  14  feet  long,  and  with  a  descent  of  two  feet  The 
wagons  are  driven  up  close  to  this  extension,  and  the 
gavels  are  thrown  down  as  fast  as  the  feeder  can  get 
the  previous  one  out  of  the  way.  By 
this  plan,  it  was  noticed  that  there 
was  no  conflict  between  the  men, 
and  a  big  load  was  run  through  the 
machine  in  seven  minutes  by  the 
watch. 


*•  Our  aim  is  to  lift  the  corn  but  once  in  the  whole 
operation.  You  see  our  cutting  box  is  on  the  ground, 
so  that  if  the  fodder  is  on  the  wagon  above  the  ma¬ 
chine,  one  man  can  unload  it  on  the  table,  easier  than 
two  men  could  take  it  off  from  a  low  down  rack,  and 
put  it  upon  a  table,  and  in  far  better  order  for  the 
feeder.  You  notice  the  two  boys  loading  the  wagon; 
they  take  up  a  gavel,  and  hand  to  the  driver,  top  first, 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  OHIO. 

The  Cheapest  Stock  Food  Out. 

The  description  of  the  process  of  silo  filling  has  be¬ 
come  somewhat  stale,  and  yet  there  is  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  methods  pursued  by  silo  men  in  different 
localities,  that  comparisons  of  their  methods  are 
always  read  with  interest  by  silo 
men.  In  connection  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  able  in  this 
issue  to  present  an  article  with 
photographic  views  of  the  process 
of  silo  filling  at  the  farm  of  Mr. 

John  Gould,  of  Ohio,  who,  as  a  silo 
authority  and  expert,  is  known 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
United  States. 

I  found  Mr.  Gould  in  overalls  and 
jumper  superintending  the  filling  of 
the  silo,  and  “giving  a  lift,”  here 
and  there,  making  the  work  of 
filling  just  “hum,”  as  one  of  the 
men  expressed  it. 

“  When  were  these  wooden  silos  ? 

built?”  I  asked. 

“  One  in  1885,  and  the  other  two 
years  later.  It  was  said  that  they 
would  not  last,  and  some  say  so 
now,  but  they  are  as  sound  as  dol¬ 
lars,  though  one  has  been  filled  HfiSl/V' 

seven  times.” 

“  What  did  they  cost  ?” 

“  The  two  cost  about  $75,  besides 
roy  own  labor;  they  hold  about  170 
tons.  Of  course,  by  being  in  the  Ir  %/Cr 

barn,  a  good  deal  was  saved  in  ex¬ 
pense.”  fjYf f 

“You  seem  to  have  a  pretty  small 
crew  of  men,  do  you  not  ?  ”  y  -  M, jmi 

“  A  small  force  of  men  that  know 
what  to  do,  and  can  do  it  in  order,  |||*  |r9j  | 

will  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the 
nine  hours  that  we  work.  Now  see 
that  man  cutting  corn  in  the  field.  U  | 

Do  you  notice  that  he  is  cutting 
faster  than  those  three  double  teams 
can  draw,  and  that  there  is  no  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  machine  for  stalks?  As 
fast  as  one  load  is  off,  another  is 
there  ready.  Yesterday  we  put  in 
over  50  of  these  big  loads,  and  I 
think  we  will  do  better  to-day.” 


Contrivances  that  Save  Labor. 

“  I)o  you  have  only  one  man  to 
unload,  and  another  to  feed  ?  ” 

“That’s  all.  It  used  to  take  two 
to  feed  and  two  to  unload,  but  now 
by  this  plan  if  the  man  who  unloads 
will  not  throw  his  bundles  on  the 
feeder’s  bundle,  but  on  a  clean  table 
every  time,  two  men  will  cut  more 
than  the  four  used  to  when  we  car¬ 
ried  the  corn,  and  put  it  upon  the 
table.  So  the  force  at  the  silo  has 
all  disappeared  but  the  man  who 
feeds  the  machine  and  the  drivers 
as  they  come  in  order,  a  total  crew 
of  eight  men,  besides  myself.” 

“  You  believe  tuat  the  engine  is 
the  best  power  ?  Do  you  think  this 
plan  better  and  cheaper  than  filling 
with  whole  fodder  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  I  pay  $3  a  day  for  the 
It  would  take 


engine  and  driver, 
two  teams  on  a  sweep  and  a  driver. 
Can  I  put  a  load  of  whole  corn  into 
the  pits  as  quickly  and  as  cheap  as 
I  am  doing  it  ?  Whole  corn  must 
be  carried  into  the  silo,  and  requires 
at  least  two  men  there  to  lay  it,  if 
fast  work  is  to  be  done.  Here  the 
feeder  does  it  all  practically,  for 
the  carrier  elevates  it,  and  the  dis¬ 
tributors  scatter  it  as  evenly  as  a 
man  could,  and  thus  save  his  wages.” 

“  Don’t  you  have  a  man  in  the  pits 
to  tramp  the  eneilage  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
ensilage  as  it  falls  on  this  little  plat¬ 
form  over  the  pits,  spreads  out  in 
its  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  kfeps  the 
ensilage  the  highest  at  the  walls,  so 
that  the  grain  rolls  towards  the 
center,  instead  of  outwardly.  Since 
we  stopped  treading  the  ensilage, 
and  keep  it  the  highest  at  the  sides, 
we  have  stopped  having  any  losses 
in  corners  and  along  the  sides.  We 
have  not  lost  10  bushels  of  ensilage, 
except  on  top,  in  five  years.” 

“What  do  you  think  it  costs  you 
to  cut  and  silo  an  acre  of  corn  ?  ” 

“  Well,  one  year  with  another,  not 
far  from  $3.50,  including  the  board 
;  in  fact  less  than  it  would  to  hire  the 
corn  husked  after  it  was  in  the  shocks,  let  alone  hav¬ 
ing  the  corn  ground  and  the  millers’  tolls  paid,  which 
I  estimate  all  around  to  be  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
crop,  which  then  falls  far  below  the  ensilage  in  feed¬ 
ing  value ;  a  thing  that  is  now  fully  confirmed  by 
the  Vermont  Station  Reports.” 

“You  feed  this  ensilage  to  winter  milkers,  then?” 
“  Yes  sir.  We  cannot  get  the  money  out  of  a  corn 
crop  so  largely  by  any  other  use  I  can  make  of  it,  and 


No  Use  for  Corn  Harvesters. 

“  Why  do  you  not  use  some  of  the 
patented  corn  harvesters  ?  ” 

“For  the  reason  that  I  think 
hand-cutting  is  the  most  economical. 

By  hand  it  costs  me  less  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  acre  to  cut,  and,  as  you  see, 
that  man  lays  the  gavels  perfectly, 
one  way,  and  all  of  a  size.  A  good 
harvester  and  wagons  made  to  ‘fit’ 
the  machine  for  self-loading,  would 
probably  cost  me  over  $100.  The 
interest  on  that,  and  the  yearly  de¬ 
preciation  of  machinery,  would  amount  to  $15  at  least. 
That  more  than  pays  for  my  hand  cutting.  With  ma¬ 
chinery,  I  must  have  an  extra  team,  and  at  least  two 
more  men,  that  would  cost  $(5  a  day,  and  no  more  corn 
could  be  got  into  the  pits  than  now,  for  the  cutting- 
box  is  crowded.  That  man  has  cut  my  corn  for  five 
years,  and  he  is  known  as  the  ‘  King  ’  champion 
harvester,  as  that  happens  to  be  his  name.” 

“  Why  do  you  use  the  high  racked  wagon  in  draw' 
ing  the  fodder  ?  Is  it  better  ?  ” 


A  Scene  in  John  Gould’s  Ensilage  Corn  Field.  How  they  Cut.  Fig.  250. 
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then  I  have  all  of  the  fertility  to  go  on  the  land 
again.” 

“  What  kind  of  corn  do  you  raise  ?” 

“The  Virginia  white  corn  that  I  send  for,  so  as  to 
know  that  it  is  genuine.  We  plow  under  clover,  top- 
dress  in  the  winter,  plant  early,  and  cultivate  with 
harrows,  Breed’s  weeders  and  light-running  cultiva¬ 
tors,  but  never  to  exceed  1%  inch  in  depth.  If  the 
roots  are  not  pruned,  you  can  rely  upon  a  large 
growth  of  ears.  Deep  culture  must  be  avoided  in 
Southern  corn  for  ensilage.”  r.  G  m. 

The  illustration  on  the  first  page,  Fig.  250,  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  Mr.  Gould’s  corn  field.  This  in¬ 
dicates  the  height  and  size  of  the  ensilage  corn  crop, 
and  also  shows  the  size  of  the  man  and  knife  that 
beats  a  team  of  horses  and  a  harvester  for  profit. 
Fig.  251  shows  how  the  corn  is  loaded  in  the  field  so 
as  to  save  backache  and  hand  work,  while  252  shows  the 
whole  crew  drawn  up  around  the  engine  and  cutter. 


A  NEW  JOB  FOR  ENSILAGE. 

SOILING  FBOM  THE  SILO. 

Feeding  Corn  Ensilage  In  Summer. 

The  Questions  at  Issue. 

1.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  feeding  ensilage  put  up  this  fall  to 
dairy  cows  next  July  and  August  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  soil¬ 
ing  crops? 

2.  Would  such  ensilage  supply  as  good  feed  as  a  succession  of  green 
crops? 

8.  Could  it  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  grain,  and  thus  make  the 
farm  more  nearly  self-supporting,  and  enable  the  same  pasture  to 
carry  more  cows? 

It  Would  Be  Successful. 

1.  It  would  have  been  better  than  any  soiling  crop 
this  year  ;  some  years  it  might  not  be.  2.  It  would. 
3.  It  need  not  take  the  place  of  grain  altogether,  but 
partially.  With 
ensilage  and  a 
little  grain  you  can 
double  the  stock 
on  your  pastures, 
also  on  your  farm, 
and  have  them  do 
as  well  as  before. 

I  am  keeping  35 
cows,  and  am  rais¬ 
ing  from  10  to  15 
young  heifers  and 
bulls  to  keep  my 
stock  good.  I  also 
keep  six  horses,  on 
100  acres  all  told, 
five  acres  of  which 
is  in  woods.  The 
cows  average  over 
250  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  each,  counting 
heifers  as  cows.  I  have  fed  ensilage  six  years. 

Ohio.  w.  H.  STRONG. 

“Have  Fed  Ensilage  In  Summer  Two  Years.” 

That  corn  ensilage  is  a  good  and  cheap  feed  is  de¬ 
monstrated  to  me  by  my  experience  and  practice. 
The  daily  ration  of  my  cows  in  winter  is  about  12 
pounds  of  hay,  30  pounds  of  ensilage,  with  from  four 
to  eight  pounds  of  mixed  grain  feed,  according  to  the 
age,  size,  and  other  conditions  of  the  cow.  The  value 
of  the  12  pounds  of  hay,  at  $10  per  ton,  is  six  cents  ; 
the  value  of  the  30  pounds  of  ensilage,  at  one-third 
the  value  of  hay  per  ton,  is  five  cents,  and,  as  we  can 
produce  18  tons  of  fairly  matured  and  well-eared  corn 
per  acre,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  importance  of  the  corn 
crop  to  the  dairyman.  Every  dairyman  knows  that 
the  pinching  time  for  feed  is  between  hay  and  grass 
and  between  grass  and  hay,  and  more  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  period  in  late  summer  when  the  past¬ 
ures  begin  to  fail.  Not  only  drought,  but  the  natural 
declination  of  our  pastures,  together  with  the  ten¬ 
dency  toward  all-the-year-round  dairying,  make  the 
scarcity  of  proper  dairy  feed  at  this  season  of  the  year 
very  perceptibly,  and  often  very  distressingly,  felt. 
To  bridge  over,  and  carry  the  cows  through  this  sea¬ 
son,  is  an  important  question.  A  succession  of  green 
crops  to  supplement  the  pasture  at  this  season  is  the 
general  practice.  It  is  attended  with  much  labor,  and 
is  often  neglected.  Fodder  corn  has  been  much  used, 
and  has  often  been  found  unsatisfactory  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  immature  and  lacking  in  nutrition,  or,  if 
well  matured,  it  is  not  easily  masticated,  and  the 
coarser  parts  of  the  plant,  as  the  butts  of  the  stalks, 
are  left  to  waste. 

As  there  is  less  waste  in  feeding  ensilage  than  in 
any  other  method  by  which  we  can  handle  the  corn 
crop,  why  not  use  it  for  summer  feed  as  well  ?  So  I 
have  reasoned,  and  I  have  practiced  it  for  two  seasons 
with  gratifying  results.  As  ensilage  is  a  very  perish¬ 
able  product,  it  should  be  kept  and  handled  with  care 
to  prevent  waste.  Many  farmers  are  wasteful  by 
feeding  from  too  large  a  silo  surface.  As  ensilage, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  deteriorates  quite  rapidly, 
six  square  feet  per  cow  daily  is  a  good  rule.  That  is, 


a  silo  feeding  surface  of  10x12  feet  is  about  right  for 
20  cows.  For  summer  feeding  to  supplement  pasture 
we  feed  but  once  a  day,  and  the  silo  should  be  smaller 
proportionately,  so  we  have  our  silo  divided,  feeding 
from  the  top.  When  one  section  is  exhausted,  we  un¬ 
cover  and  feed  from  another.  The  last  one  is  divided 
again  the  other  way,  this  partition  being  only  about 
five  feet  high,  the  last  or  top  plank  of  which  is  hewn  to 
an  edge  so  that  the  ensilage  will  readily  settle  around 
it.  When  we  have  fed  down  to  a  little  below  the  top 
of  this  partition,  we  cover  one  side  with  sawdust 
about  a  foot  thick,  leaving  it  for  summer  use.  We 
fed  the  last  ensilage  in  spring  the  day  the  cows  went 
to  full  pasture,  June  5.  August  5  we  uncovered  the 
remainder  and  fed  the  last  after  we  had  begun  to  put 
in  the  new  crop  September  8.  j.  o.  sanford. 

Stamford,  Vt. 

Why  Not  Have  Two  Silos  ? 

1.  Ensilage  put  up  this  fall,  if  from  mature  corn 
properly  siloed  and  cared  for,  will  make  excellent  feed 
for  cows  during  July  and  August  next,  if  fed  while 
the  cows  are  on  grass,  or  balanced  with  some  grain 
food  of  proteinaceous  character.  2.  I  hardly  think 
ensilage  as  good  for  cattle  as  soiling  with  a  succession 
of  green  crops.  Being  rich  in  carbohydrates,  it  is 
likely  to  be  fed  without  being  properly  balanced. 
Another  objection  is  that  it  spoils  very  rapidly  in 
warm  weather;  three  to  four  inches  must  be  taken 
from  the  silo  each  day,  and  the  surface  kept  cov¬ 
ered.  3.  Ensilage  for  summer  feeding  can  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  grain  almost  entirely,  if  cows  are 
allowed  a  fair  amount  of  grass ;  otherwise  I  should 
say,  no,  but  I  would  feed  much  the  same  as  for  win¬ 
ter  :  clover  hay,  oat  and  pea  hay,  bran,  rye  meal,  oat 
meal,  etc. 

I  am  studying  the  question  of  two  silos,  one  for 


clover  and  the  other  for  corn.  In  this  way  I  could  get 
nearly  a  balanced  ration,  both  for  winter  and  summer 
use.  This  plan  would  also  lessen  the  amount  of  nitro¬ 
genous  grain  to  be  purchased  ;  both  the  clover  and 
corn  would  be  produced  on  the  farm,  thereby  making 
the  farm  more  nearly  self  supporting,  and  enabling 
the  pasture  to  carry  more  cows. 

In  putting  up  ensilage  for  summer  use,  our  dairy¬ 
men  should  be  very  particular  to  use  nothing  but  well- 
matured  corn  ;  immature  corn  sours  worse  in  July  and 
August  than  mature  corn.  I  prefer  to  have  the  ears 
well  dented.  If  the  contents  of  the  silo  are  not  kept 
well  covered  during  hot  weather,  they  will  reheat  and 
spoil  rapidly.  Farmers  should  aim  to  produce  more  of 
the  food  required  on  the  farm.  Oats  and  peas  with 
the  clovers  are  easily  and  cheaply  produced,  and  are 
rich  in  that  expensive  element,  protein,  that  must 
enter  into  the  ra'ion  of  any  animal  that  is  being 
rightly  fed.  p.  h.  evebett. 

Wisconsin. 

Ex-Governor  Hoard’s  Opinion. 

1.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  feeding  of  ensil¬ 
age  in  July  and  August ;  but  the  files  of  the  Dairyman 
contain  several  reports  from  persons  who  have  made 
this  a  practice  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and 
the  testimony  is  invariably  in  the  affirmative  as  to  its 
good  effects.  2.  I  am  satisfied  that  such  ensilage 
would  supply  as  good  feed  as  a  succession  of  green 
crops,  and  that  it  can  be  put  up  and  handled  at  a  much 
less  expense  than  the  usual  method  of  handling  soil¬ 
ing  green  crops.  3.  It  would  not  take  the  place  of 
grain  and  thus  make  the  farm  more  nearly  self-sup¬ 
porting,  but  would  enable  the  same  pasture  to  carry 
more  cows  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  grass  than  for  grain.  It  is  grass  in  its  green 
and  succulent  state  of  which  the  cows  are  deprived  by 
the  drought  usual  in  July  and  August.  The  aim 
should  be  to  supply  in  this  manner  a  succulent  food. 
When  ensilage  is  put  up,  however,  for  such  use,  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  silo.  The 
pits  should  be  narrow  and  deep  so  that  as  small  a  sur¬ 
face  as  possible  shall  be  exposed  and  the  feeder  be 
obliged  to  go  down  vertically  for  his  inches  of  food 
rather  than  over  a  larger  horizontal  surface.  This  is 


necessary  foi  the  reason  that  when  ensilage  is  exposed 
in  hot  weather  it  sours  very  rapidly ;  but  only  to  a 
certain  depth.  w.  d.  hoard. 

Editor  Hoard  s  Dairyman. 

Peas  and  Oats  With  the  Ensilage. 

1.  If  the  ensilage  has  been  proparly  put  up  so  as  to 
be  good,  and  the  size  of  the  silo  be  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  herd  so  that  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth  are  fed  off  each  day  the  effect  will  be  good,  as  I 
know  from  personal  knowledge  and  observation.  In 
warm  weather  ensilage  is  injured  more  by  exposure 
to  the  air  than  in  cold  weather.  2.  Although  corn  en¬ 
silage  is  good  summer  feed  for  cows,  and  they  do  fairly 
well  on  it,  alone  and  of  itself  it  is  not  a  perfect  dairy 
ration,  having  too  large  a  proportion  of  carbohydrates. 
Cows  do  much  better  to  have,  with  the  ensilage  some 
pasture  grass,  clover,  peas  and  oats,  or  other  food  con¬ 
taining  more  protein.  3.  If  the  ensilage  is  made  of 
well-eared  corn,  it  would  partially  supply  the  grain, 
but  even  then,  for  reasons  given  above,  it  would  pay 
well  to  feed  with  it  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  If  it  is  desirable  to  raise  all  the  cow  food 
on  the  farm,  then  raise  peas  and  oats  to  furnish  the 
protein  and  properly  balance  the  ration. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  c.  r.  Goodrich. 

Has  no  Doubt  of  its  Success. 

While  my  experience  is  limited  in  the  matter,  what 
I  have  practiced  has  decided  me  in  its  favor.  To  that 
end,  a  special  silo  has  been  filled  for  the  next  mid¬ 
summer  soiling.  Outside  of  my  own  practice,  I  have 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  put  it  to  a  thorough 
trial,  that  it,  in  every  way,  is  better  than  the  usual 
soiling  crop  in  that  while  the  succession  of  crops  is  at 
the  mercy  of  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  corn  crop  is, 

if  planted  as  it 
should  be,  and 
rationally  culti¬ 
vated  afterwards, 
one  of  the  surest 
of  growth.  This 
year,  the  dryest 
that  I  have  ever 
known  in  this 
township,  my  corn 
was  of  very  heavy 
growth,  fully 
eared,  and  has 
given  me  silos  run¬ 
ning  over  full  of 
the  best  of  food. 
My  own  experience 
is  to  the  effect  that 
55  pounds  per  cow 
of  good  Virginia 
corn  ensilage  will 
make  as  much  milk  as  good  grass,  and  that  cows  eat  it 
as  readily,  as  soon  as  the  fresh  taste  is  gone  from  the 
grass.  Judging  from  my  own  trials,  an  acre  of  ensilage 
equals  three  acres  of  farm  pasture,  and  it  will  require 
no  more  grain  with  it  to  keep  up  the  flow  than  pasture 
grass.  iOne  of  the  answers  to  these  questions,  will  I  think 
go  to  show  that  the  farmer  with  ensilage  is  practically 
independent  of  pasturage,  and  that  hiset  ws  have  not 
known  of  a  drought  the  past  season.  From  the  looks 
of  his  corn  fields,  famine  is  a  long  ways  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  As  I  said,  I  have  had  but  limited  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  matter,  but  such  as  I  have  had  has 
given  me  faith  enough  to  fill  a  special  silo  for  sum¬ 
mer,  to  see  if  I  cannot  be  a  little  more  independent  of 
the  millers.  joiin  gould. 

A  Conservative  Opinion  Against  It. 

I  have  used  the  silo  three  winters,  and  am  extremely 
well  pleased  with  the  results.  As  to  ensilage  for  sum¬ 
mer  feed,  I  have  been  somewhat  doubtful  all  along, 
and  while  at  the  World's  Fair  this  summer  I  took 
pains  to  investigate  the  matter  there.  They  had  ex¬ 
cellent  silos,  better  than  the  ordinary  farmer  can 
afford,  and  certainly  needed  thenfeed,  but  in  the  hot 
weather  it  spoiled  faster  than  it  could  be  used.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  do  so,  for  in  freez¬ 
ing  winter  weather,  one  has  to  use  care  or  it  will 
spoil  then.  Corn  is  the  only  successful  ensilage  crop 
so  far,  and  it  lacks  variety,  so  that  would  be  some¬ 
thing  against  summer  feeding.  I  always  like  to  feed 
grain,  or  nitrogenous  foods  in  addition  to  the  ensilage; 
so,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  the  silo  is  adapted  to 
summer  feeding.  o.  w.  massee. 

Wisconsin. 

The  Plan  Entirely  Practical. 

1.  This  is  practiced  by  many,  not  only  in  July  and 
August,  but  through  the  entire  year.  The  requisites 
are  a  separate  silo  for  the  purpose  ;  deep,  with  a  small 
surface,  insuring  solidity,  and  enabling  one  to  feed 
from  the  entire  surface  each  day,  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
four  inches.  This  should  insure  the  ensilage  at  its 
best.  The  advantage  is  that  corn  can  often  be  put 
into  the  silo  in  the  fall  at  one  operation,  much  more 
cheaply  than  a  man  and  team  can  go  to  the  field  each 


Loading  Ensilage  Corn.  Don’t  Kill  Yourself  Lifting  to  a  High  Wagon.  Fig.  251. 
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day  during  the  busy  season  and  bring  in  green  foods 
to  the  cows.  Then,  too,  much  more  fully  matured  corn 
can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  than  is  possible  to  get 
from  any  other  crop  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when 
soiling  is  necessary.  2.  It  should  and  does  give  as  good 
results  in  milk  production  as  green  crops;  better  than 
from  the  ordinary  “sowed  corn.”  Mr.  J.  E.  Rogers,  of 
Einghamton,  who  feeds  ensilage  the  entire  year  except 
at  the  time  he  is  filling  his  silos,  says  that  his  cows 
always  shrink  in  their  milk  when  they  go  on  the  green 
corn  at  this  interval,  and  increase  again  when  they  get 
back  to  the  ensilage.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  fed  after  milking,  if  fine  butter  or  cream  is  the 
end  sought;  for  the  acidity  of  the  ensilage,  particu¬ 
larly  in  warm  weather,  will  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  unpleasant  flavor  in  the  product.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  no  danger  of  this  with  green  crops  cut 
each  day. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  corn  ensilage 
is  carbonaceous  and  is  not  a  perfect  food  in  itself.  In 
fact,  I  have  never  found  any  soiling  crop,  unless  it  be 
oats  and  peas  at  their  best,  i.  e.,  when  well  filled  with 
grain,  that  would  give  satisfactory  results  without  a 
grain  ration  fed  with  them.  On  nearly  all  farms  good 
pasture  does  not  exist  for  more  than  a  month  or  six 
weeks  in  the  spring  and  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time  in  the  fall.  If  profit  is  to  be  made  from  the  cows 
during  the  summer,  some  supplementary  food  must 
be  provided.  Ensilage  does  make  the  farm  more 
nearly  self  supporting,  as  I  can  readily  show  any  one 
who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  “Sun-; 
nyside.”  It  also  en¬ 
ables  the  pasture  to 
carry  more  cows,  but 
it  will  not  take  the 
place  of  the  nitro¬ 
genous  portion  o  f 
the  grain  ration.  This 
I  can  best  supply  by 
cotton-seed  meal,  or, 
failing  in  obtaining 
that,  wheat  bran. 

KPW.  VAN  ALSTYNK.  *~\ 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  \ 


A  WINDMILL  ON  A 
POLE. 

It  is  often  desirable 

to  erect  a  windmill  in  t- 

a  location  where  a  ' 

derrick  is  difficult  of 
construction.  Fig. 

253  (see  page  780),  — 

shows  a  windmill  at  ^ 

the  back  of  the  Hicks  *  Y  A 

dwelling  house,  s  o 

erected  as  to  do  away 

{  *2, 

with  the  unsightly 
and  cumbersome  der¬ 
rick.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  the  plan 
perfectly.  It  consists 

simply  of  a  stout  * 

pole  firmly  planted 

and  braced  at  the  bottom,  and  guyed  by  means  of 
strong  iron  braces  from  near  the  top.  Cleats  securely 
nailed  furnish  a  ladder  for  climbing  up  to  oil  and 
repair  the  mill.  A  luxuriant  climbing  vine  drooping 
gracefully  from  the  guys  adds  to  the  appearance. 
This  simple  device  withstands  the  breezes  of  Long 
Island,  which  are  not  always  gentle  zephyrs,  so  it 
would  be  strong  enough  for  most  localities. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT. 

AMONG  THE  HUDSON  KIVEK  GRAPE  GROWERS. 

Part  II. 

The  Feeding  of  the  Grape. 

“  This  vineyard  that  you  speak  of  has  had  no  stable 
manure  at  all  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  pound.  As  I  said,  it  is  a  place  where  it  is 
not  convenient  to  haul  manure.  On  most  of  our  grapes 
we  use  manure  when  the  vines  are  young  to  induce  a 
heavy  growth  of  wood,  but  even  this  may  be  overdone 
and  too  much  wood  growth  made.  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  growth  made  on  those  vines  where  nothing  but 
fertilizer  was  used.  In  fact,  these  vines  are  sounder 
and  freer  from  disease  than  any  others.  We  may  not 
get  such  a  luxuriant  growth  when  less  nitrogen  is 
used,  but  the  wood  thus  made  is  sounder  and  harder.” 

“  What  combination  of  fertilizers  has  given  you  the 
best  results  on  fruits  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  tried  any  home  mixing,  but  have  used 
mixed  goods — the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  seems  to  have 
about  the  right  composition  for  our  use.  This  contains 
about  3  per  cent  of  ammonia,  10  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  11  of  potash.  If  we  were  to  mix  at  home,  we  should 
try  to  get  about  that  proportion.  ” 


“  How  heavily  do  you  fertilize  ?  ” 

“  On  grapes,  we  use  about  600  pounds  every  other 
year.  On  Delaware  grapes,  we  use  about  800  pounds.” 

“  Why  more  on  this  variety  ?” 

“  One  reason  is  that  thare  are  more  vines  of  this 
variety  to  the  acre.  It  is  a  smaller  vine  and  is  set 
closer.  Again  it  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  will  stand  more 
fertilizer  than  others.  To  show  how  many  more 
Delawares  there  are  on  an  acre  than  of  some  other 
varieties,  I  can  tell  you  how  close  we  plant  them. 
Catawbas  and  Moore’s  Early  9x8  feet,  Concords  and 
Niagaras  9x9  feet  and  Delawares  6x8.” 

“  What  other  differences  in  feeding  habit  of  grapes 
have  you  noticed  ?” 

“As  I  said,  Delawares  will  stand  most  crowding, 
with  Moore’s  Early  close  to  them  in  this  respect.  We 
have  found  that  Niagaras  cannot  stand  too  much 
prosperity,  but  can  be  overfed  so  that  fertilizer  may 
be  wasted  on  them.  Differences  of  varieties  in  this 
respect  are  considerable — and  are  well  worth  study¬ 
ing — almost  as  much  so  as  with  different  kinds  of 
animals.” 

“  What  about  varieties  ?” 

“  We  have  47  varieties  in  all — some  tested  in  a  small 
way  only.  For  our  chief  crop  we  confine  ourselves  to 
some  half  dozen  varieties.  There  is  most  money  for 
us  in  Delawares.  That  variety  and  Catawba  grow  to 
perfection  on  our  soil,  while  in  many  localities  they 
will  not  do  well  at  all.  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  Delaware  vines  planted  have  been  pulled  out 
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Filling  the  Silo.  Cutter,  Engine  and  Crew.  Fig.  252, 

because  they  did  not  suit  the  locality.  That  is  the 
great  advantage  of  testing  varieties  and  knowing  just 
how  they  yield.” 

“  How  do  the  grapes  ripen  with  you  ?  What  would 
be  your  rotation  for  selling  ?” 

“  First  come  Moore’s  Early  and  Hartford.  Last 
year  the  first  ripe  ones  were  picked  August  17.  This 
year  the  date  was  August  23.  Then  follow  Delawares 
if  they  have  been  well  cared  for.  Then  eome  Con¬ 
cord  and  Niagara,  and  last  Catawba.” 

“  How  are  the  vines  protected  ?  ” 

“We  practice  the  Kniffin  system  of  pruning  and 
training.  We  are  obliged  to  lay  down  Niagara  and 
Catawba.  Last  winter  was  the  first  that  Delaware 
stood  up.  In  laying  down  we  prune  and  then  bend 
the  vines  towards  the  center  from  either  row  and 
fasten  down  with  a  peg  or  crotch.” 

i 

,  Putting  on  the  Fertilizer. 

“  When  do  you  apply  fertilizer  ?  ” 

“  About  the  third  week  in  April  we  aim  to  begin, 
and  make  one  job  of  applying  the  fertilizer  to  all 
i  crops.  We  broadcast  it  all  over  between  rows  and 
around  vines.  It  is  done  by  hand  entirely — the  men 
i  are  instructed  to  take  big  handfuls  and  not  to  mind  if 
i  they  take  so  much  that  part  of  it  spillsjjon  the  ground. 

1  The  man  with  the  biggest  hand  is  the  fellow  to  broad¬ 
cast  fertilizer  for  us  !  ” 

“  After  broadcasting  fertilizer,  what  ?  ” 

“  We  plow  it  in  about  three  inches  deep,  and  at 
once  run  over  with  the  harrow.  We  plow  three 
i  times  and  harrow  four  times  ;  that  is,  once  after  each 
of  the  first  two  plowings  and  twice  after  the  last  one. 
There  is  no  regular  time  for  these  workings  of  the 
soil.  We  do  it  to  keep  weeds  down  and  the  ground 


stirred.  We  use  the  Syracuse  plow  and  the  Osborne 
lever  set  harrow.  The  latter  is  a  valuable  tool  for 
such  work,  as  it  can  be  regulated  to  cut  at  any  depth.” 

“  In  what  respect  does  your  feeding  of  currants  dif¬ 
fer  from  that  of  grapes  ?” 

“  We  have  found  it  best  to  use  stable  manure  on  cur¬ 
rants  as  a  mulch.  We  also  use  our  home  mixture  of 
coal  ashes  and  hen  manure  on  this  crop.  To  illustrate 
how  heavily  we  feed  them  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did 
on  an  acre  of  currants  with  strawberries  growing  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  plants  were  set  three  feet  apart. 
We  first  put  14  loads  of  stable  manure  between  the 
bushes.  Then  over  the  furrows  on  a  space  three  feet 
wide  we  put  1,600  pounds  of  bone  and  over  that  (500 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash.  Then  we  threw  a  light 
furrow  towards  the  bushes  and  ran  a  cultivator  around 
them  until  all  was  level.  This  dose  was  to  feed  both 
currants  and  str ,  wberries.” 

“  It  ought  to  do  it,  but  isn’t  that  very  heavy  feeding  ?  ” 

“  It  is  heavier  than  usual  with  us,  but  heavy  feeding 
pays  with  small  fruits.  One  of  our  neighbors  once  had 
a  rule  of  putting  ‘  all  the  manure  he  had  left  ’  on  an 
acre  of  strawberries.  He  never  could  grow  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  on  this  basis.  Finally  he  changed  his  plan 
and  put  all  the  manure  on  half  an  acre.  Then  he  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  profitable  fruit,  and  that  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  wisdom  of  giving  short  lived,  quick  grow¬ 
ing  fruits  an  abundance  of  food.” 

“  How  about  raspberries?” 

“We  manure  them  much  the  same  as  for  currants. 
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the  spring — from  the 
middle  of  April  to 
May  1.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  fertilizers  give  fruit  of  best  quality.” 

“  You  do  not  grow  strawberries  ?” 

“  No,  it  is  too  dry  for  them  here.  In  fact,  as  I  have 
said,  that  is  why  we  grow  so  many  grapes — this  fruit 
doing  better  in  this  dry  section  than  any  other.” 

The  value  of  Mr.  Williams’s  experience  lies  in  the 
fact  that  his  fruits  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  fine 
( luality .  He  sent  some  magnificent  grapes  to  the 
World’s  Fa:r,  and  always  commands  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  uses 
fertilizers  alone  to  grow  the  crop.  Stable  manure  is 
very  useful  as  a  mulch  on  small  fruits  or  to  grow  wood 
in  the  early  life  of  the  vine,  but  for  the  fruit  he  will 
use  nothing  but  fertilizers. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Why  do  you  use  fertilizers  when  you  can  get  plenty 
of  manure  ?  we  asked  a  practical  farmer  the  other 
day.  He  said  there  were  three  chief  reasons.  The 
fertilizers  could  be  stored  in  a  small  space  and  kept 
under  shelter  so  that  they  would  not  spoil.  Stable 
manure  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  injured  if  kept  out¬ 
doors.  Again,  fertilizers  are  more  available.  They 
are  ready  for  use  at  once,  and  you  can  put  them  on  10 
acres  while  one  acre  is  being  well  manured.  You  can 
take  a  can  of  prepared  soup  and  have  it  all  eaten  and 
digested  before  you  can  make  a  soup  from  bones  or 
vegetables.  Another  point  is  that  with  the  fertilizer 
you  can  feed  the  iplant  just  when  food  is  needed.  For 
example,  if  your  crop  looks  puny  and  unthrifty,  you 
can  go  right  in  and  save  it  with  fertilizer — a  thing 
that  would  not  be  possible  with  manure.  These  points, 
we  think,  are  very  evident,  and  in  no  way  do  they 
conflict  with  the  use  of  manure. 
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What  Say  ? 


(Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  call 
fora  variety  of  answers.  We  ask  all  who  have  any  experiences  or 
suKKCStlons  to  offer  to  talk  Into  This  K.  N.-Y.’S  ear  at  once.) 

Dkkk  Raising  — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  profits  of  raising  deer,  or  refer  me  to  any 
one  engaged  in  the  business,  or  who  may  be  likely  to 
know  about  it  ?  h.  m.,  jr. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  rather  out  of  our  line.  Are  there 
any  deer  raisers  among  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  readers  ?  If  so, 
here  is  a  chance  to  distinguish  themselves. 


or  barrel  of  fine  earth,  ripen  them  by  early  spring,  then 
divide  the  eyes  of  all,  and  plant  in  fine,  mellow  soil. 
If  one  could  use  a  greenhouse,  cuttings  would  be  the 
best ;  otherwise  the  plan  is  not  so  practicable.  But 
each  eye  will  produce  six  to  eight  shoots  if  they  are 
broken  when  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  these 
can  easily  be  set  out  and  made  to  grow.  A  tuber  with 
8  eyes  should  give  at  least  48  hills.  If  each  eye  be 
planted  this  winter,  and  made  to  ripen  the  product  by 
May  1,  there  should  be  a  peck  to  half  a  bushel  of 
tubers  to  plant  next  spring,  which  would  give  a  good 
start.  This  simply  shows  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
a  single  tuber.  While  cuttings  may  not  be  practi¬ 
cable,  any  one  can  divide  the  eyes  if  he  sprouts  them 
just  a  little.  J.  w.  B. 

Tiskilwa,  Ill. 

Propagating  in  the  House. 


Wants  Quack  Seed. — I  have  recently  had  a  call  for 
Witch  or  Quack  grass,  to  be  used  on  a  government 
reservation  in  seeding  a  drill  ground  of  something  like 
20  acres,  and  have  written  to  no  less  than  30  firms  who 
deal  in  grass  seeds,  but  so  far  have  been  unable  to 
find  any.  I  have  noticed  the  articles  on  “  Roots”  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
be  able  to  inform  me  where  I  would  be  likely  to  get 
the  desired  seed,  or,  if  not,  what  kind  or  kinds  would 
be  next  best  for  the  purpose.  The  idea  is  to  get  some¬ 
thing  which  will  not  kill  out  by  being  tramped  upon 
and  will  do  well  in  the  soil  where  it  is  to  be  sown, 
which  is  what  is  known  as  “  pine  sand”  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  muck,  which  latter  has  been  carted  on  and 
mixed  in  thoroughly.  richard  nott. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Where  Is  the  Trouble  ? — A  dairy  of  four  or  five 
cows  is  kept  running  in  a  pasture  with  water  where 
they  can  drink  at  pleasure.  They  are  salted  regularly 
once  a  week.  The  milk  is  kept  in  a  Mosley  &  Stod¬ 
dard  creamery,  ice  being  used.  The  milk  is  allowed 
to  stand  24  hours  for  the  cream  to  rise,  when  the  milk 
is  drawn  and  the  cream  put  into  a  covered  tin  can 
holding  about  four  gallons,  which  is  immediately 
placed  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar.  Each  succeeding  drawing 
of  cream  is  put  into  the  preceding  until  two  cans  are 
filled,  the  last  drawing  being  put  in  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  churning  is  done  in  the  morning.  The  cream 
is  churned  from  two  to  three  times  a  week,  and  is 
brought  from  the  cellar  the  morning  it  is  to  be 
churned,  and  tempered  not  to  expeed  60  degrees  by 
surrounding  the  lower  portion  of  the  cans  with  warm 
water.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  churn  with  a  dash 
churn  in  about  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  Believ¬ 
ing  the  task  of  churning  could  be  lessened,  a  revolving 
churn  was  purchased,  but  I  never  have  been  able  to 
churn  the  cream  and  get  butter  with  it,  and  have  had 
to  go  back  to  the  dash  churn.  Where  lies  the  trouble? 

Moravia,  N.  Y.  A.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  give  it  up  and  ask  our  dairy  experts 
to  come  to  the  rescue. 


THAT  LITTLE  PIECE  OF  POTATO. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT. 

We  have  been  sending  tubers  and  cut  pieces  of  the 
Carman  No.  1  potato  to  those  of  our  readers  who  applied 
for  it.  The  following  notes  from  expert  potato 
growers  may  help  those  who  desire  to  make  the  most 
of  their  little  tuber  : 

“  Dividing  the  Eyes.” 

To  keep  cut  tubers,  I  dust  them  at  once  with  plaster. 
After  cutting,  they  must  be  spread  rather  thinly  to 
dry  a  day  or  so  ;  then  they  may  be  placed  in  bins  or 
barrels,  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  They  should 
be  stirred  several  times  during  the  winter.  The  cellar 
should  be  dry,  cool  and  not  very  light.  Two  years 
ago  I  cut  my  potatoes  the  last  of  March  and  first  of 
April,  dusting  well  with  plaster.  Owing  to  the  un¬ 
favorable  season,  I  did  not  plant  until  nearly  June, 
and  nearly  every  one  came  up  and  grew  thriftily. 
Many  of  these  were  cut  nearly  three  months  before 
planting.  Some  freshly-cut  ones  did  not  come  up  so 
well.  I  think  that  cut  tubers  will  keep  all  winter 
managed  in  the  way  I  have  indicated. 

To  propagate  indoors,  T  would  take  half  barrels,  or 
boxes  18  inches  square  and  20  inches  deep,  and  place 
them  in  a  warm,  light,  sunny  room.  I  think  it  quite 
practicable  to  place  the  tubers  in  barrels  or  boxes  of 
earth  if  one  can  give  them  warmth  and  sunshine.  To 
keep  the  cut  tuber  simply  in  good  condition  during 
the  winter,  it  could  be  placed  in  earth  or  sand  a  trifle 
moist  in  a  cool  cellar. 

To  make  the  most  out  of  the  single  tuber,  I  would 
propagate  this  winter  and  spring  as  indicated  above, 
use  cuttings  as  fast  as  I  could,  extending  the  area  of 
boxes,  and,  when  the  weather  became  warm  enough, 
place  my  cuttings  in  the  soil,  and  thus  continue  until 
July.  I  would  take  cutt'ngs  from  cuttings.  Another 
way  would  be  to  sprout  the  whole  or  cut  tuber  until 
I  could  divide  the  eyes,  then  place  each  piece  in  a  box 


Cut  potatoes  should  be  dried  a  little  before  packing 
for  the  mail  or  to  keep  or  for  planting,  to  prevent 
mold  and  rot.  My  choicest  varieties  are  packed  in 
light  soil  and  kept  dry,  not  very  warm,  but  away  from 
frost.  Last  winter  I  kept  a  small  tuber  without  cover¬ 
ing,  with  plants  on  a  shelf  in  a  sunny  window  and  it 
was  in  good  condition  at  planting  time.  Potatoes 
never  grow  long  sprouts  in  the  light.  I  think  it  would 
pay  to  propagate  choice  ones  in  winter,  giving  them 
room,  soil  and  light  enough  and  not  too  much  heat. 
They  would  do  fairly  well  where  zonale  geraniums 
flower  well.  They  could  be  grown  well  in  green¬ 
houses  from  single  eye  pieces,  and  many  additional 
tubers  gained  by  growing  cuttings  taken  from  the  tops. 
Moisture  and  warmth  start  ripe  potatoes  growing  at 
once.  They  will  not  grow  till  they  are  ripe.  A  cut 
one  will  dry  out  and  ripen  quicker  than  if  uncut,  so  to 
grow  them  in  winter  or  get  crops  as  often  as  possible, 
they  should  be  cut  and  dried  for  two  weeks,  then 


A  Windmill  Without  a  Derrick.  Fig.  253. 


placed,  the  cut  side  up,  on  top  of  damp  soil  in  a  warm 
place.  When  they  start  to  grow  they  may  be  planted. 
I  think  three  crops  of  early  ones  could  be  grown  in  a 
year.  d.  b.  w. 

Paris,  Me. 

Growing  Potted  Potato  Plants. 

If  cut,  the  pieces  should  be  put  in  dry  earth  or  land 
plaster,  to  cover  the  cut  surface,  and  then  dried  for 
two  or  three  days  before  shipment,  but  not  in  a  hot 
room  lest  they  begin  to  grow.  If  kept  in  a  dry,  cool 
place  the  cut  tubers  may  be  kept  till  spring.  I  would 
not*  advise  any  attempt  to  grow  any  in  the  winter, 
unless  one  has  a  cool  greenhouse,  as  a  house  warm 
enough  for  most  plants  would  likely  prove  too  warm 
and  damp  for  the  potato. 

“  To  get  the  most  out  of  this  tuber”  I  think  that  I 
would  do  as  we  did  with  the  first  Green  Mountain 
potatoes  we  had,  which  weighed  23  ounces  including 
paper  in  which  they  were  mailed,  and  for  which  we 
paid  $5.  There  were  three  tubers — which  we  cut  into 
three  pieces  each,  buried  them  two  inches  deep  in 
sandy  soil,  put  them  under  glass  (but  without  any 
bottom  heat)  cut  side  down.  When  the  sprouts  were 
about  three  inches  high  and  had  made  some  root,  the 
potatoes  were  taken  up,  the  sprouts  slipped  off  and 
potted  separately  in  four  and  five-inch  pots,  in  very 
rich  soil.  The  pieces  of  potato  were  treated  as  before 
until  four  crops  of  sprouts  had  been  taken  from  them. 
Then  they  were  cut  to  single  eyes  and  planted.  The 
result  was  about  11  bushels  of  sound  and  four  of  rotten 
tubers.  Of  course  it  required  considerable  labor,  as 
the  potted  plants  were  put  out  in  the  field  as  soon  as 
the  weather  would  admit.  April  1  is  early  enough  to 


put  the  potatoes  in  the  sand,  as,  if  they  get  too  large 
before  planting  in  the  field,  they  will  not  do  well. 
They  should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
started  in  the  pots.  The  potato  can  be  propagated 
from  slips,  under  proper  conditions,  but  a  greenhouse 
would  be  required.  frank  ford. 

Ohio. 

A  Sharp  Knife  in  the  Crop. 

A  cut  tuber  would  seem  most  likely  to  survive  the 
long  keeping,  if  it  must  be  cut  and  sent  out  this  fall, 
if  each  piece  should  be  tightly  wrapped  in  some  kind 
of  waxed  paper,  or  better,  perhaps,  enclosed  in  a 
waxed  paper  packet  not  much  too  large  to  hold  the 
piece  and  tightly  sealed.  I  used  to  send  out  potato  eye 
seed  in  this  way  in  the  first  years  of  my  business.  The 
uncut  potatoes  can  be  safely  kept  in  any  cool  cellar 
by  simply  wrapping  them  in  paper  and  storing  them 
away  from  rats  and  mice. 

I  think  that  99  out  of  every  100  .would  fail  outright 
if  they  should  attempt  to  grow  the  cut  pieces  in  a 
barrel  indoors.  Of  course  the  seed  would  start  all 
right  when  thus  treated,  but  it  would  hardly  produce 
a  crop  in  most  hands.  I  would  proceed  to  make  the 
most  of  a  little  seed  by  starting  the  sprouts  a  trifle  in 
a  warm  room;  then  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  to  pieces 
containing  a  single  sprout  I  would  then  plant  these 
in  fine,  fertile  earth  in  boxes  in  a  warm  window  or 
greenhouse.  Then  after  the  young  plants  came  up,  if 
I  were  real  ingenious,  and  maybe  scientific,  I  would 
divide  the  plants,  making  several  of  each  and  again 
giving  them  a  start  with  artificial  heat  before  plant¬ 
ing  them  permanently  out-of-doors  to  grow  the  crop. 

Maine.  george  w.  p.  jerrard. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asklnx  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  GARBER  PEAR  COMPARED  WITH  KEIFFER 

Subscriber ,  Ohio. — 1.  Is  the  Garber  pear  as  hardy  and 
as  upright  a  grower  as  the  Keiffer  pear  ?  2.  Is  it  an 
early  bearer  and  as  good  to  eat  and  can  for  dessert  as 
the  Keiffer  ?  3.  Does  it  improve  with  house  rip?ning, 
and  is  it  as  large  and  handsome  as  the  Keiffer  ?  4.  Is 
it  as  productive  and  as  salable  as  the  Keiffer  ? 

A  Long  Island  Report. 

1.  The  Garber  is  as  upright  a  grower  and  as  hardy 
as  the  Keiffer.  2.  With  us  it  is  not  an  early  bearer, 
but  quite  the  reverse.  Keiffers  vary  much  as  to  quality. 
If  but  a  small  number  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tree,  it  is  better  than  the  Garber.  The  Garber  is  not 
so  juicy  and,  as  it  cooks  to  a  soft  mush,  we  prefer  the 
Keiffer  for  canning.  3.  It  does  improve  by  ripening 
in  the  house,  as  it  does  not  ripen  with  us  on  the  tree  ; 
but  it  is  not  as  handsome  as  the  Keiffer.  4.  The  fruit 
on  our  trees  never  needed  thinning.  We  have  not  sold 
any.  We  are  disappointed  in  it.  Our  Keiffer  ripened 
this  season  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  We 
put  a  small  quantity  of  Champion  quinces  with  them, 
and  the  result  is  a  most  excellent  dish,  isaac  hicks. 

How  it  Looks  in  Michigan. 

I  can  reply  to  your  queries  respecting  the  Garber 
pear  only  from  the  experience  of  a  friend  who  has 
been  growing  it  for  market.  It  is  growing  here,  but 
has  not  yet  fully  developed  its  habit  sufficiently,  nor 
is  it  yet  in  fruit.  1.  I  doubt  if  it  is  as  vigorous  and 
upright  a  grower  as  the  Keiffer,  though  probably 
abundantly  hardy.  2.  It  is  probably  not  as  early  a 
bearer,  nor  as  good  to  eat  or  to  can,  as  Keiffer.  3.  I 
cannot  speak  as  to  house  ripening.  I  think  it  not  as 
large  or  as  beautiful  as  Keiffer, when  well  grown. 
My  friend,  who  is  trying  it  as  a  market  variety,  con¬ 
demns  it.  4.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  found  as  productive; 
but  not  as  salable  as  the  Keiffer.  t.  t.  lyon. 


How  Plants  “  Sap  the  Ground.” 

A.  P.  S.,  Bedford,  Mass. — You  did  not  in  The  Rural 
of  November  4  touch  the  bottom  line  of  much  interest 
to  such  as  I,  and  that  was  the  taking  of  the  goodness, 
virtue,  nourishment,  or  any  name  you  please,  from  the 
soil,  by  different  kinds  of  grains  or  seeds  of  any 
nature.  At  the  depth  reached  by  oats  in  your  experi¬ 
ments,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fair  inference,  that  the 
deeper  the  root  goes  into  the  soil,  the  more  nourish¬ 
ment  it  has  taken  from  the  soil,  or  am  I  wrong  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  by  only  my  experience  that 
oats,  millet,  Hungarian,  or  corn  fodder  are  not  fit  crops 
with  which  to  seed  to  grass,  and  that  rye,  barley  and 
wheat  would  be  less  liable  to  sap  the  virtue  from  the 
soil  in  seeding  to  grass  ?  Is  the  depth  to  which  a  seed 
reaches  into  the  ground,  not  an  indication  of  its  sap¬ 
ping  the  ground  ?  Can  any  experiment  you  have  made 
inform  one  whether  turnips  and  similar  crops  really 
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do  absorb  more  nutriment  from  the  ground  than  a 
crop  like  potatoes  or  beets  ? 

Ans. — We  did  not  attempt  in  that  article  to  do  more 
than  compare  the  root  growth  of  different  crops  and 
state  their  capacity  for  absorbing  water.  In  one  sense 
the  depth  of  the  root  growth  indicates  the  vigor  of  the 
plant  and  its  ability  to  hunt  and  search  for  food  in 
places  where  other  plants  cannot  reach.  Still,  that  is 
not  the  whole  story,  as  you  may  see  by  looking  at  the 
tables  given  on  page  729.  The  oat  roots  were  longer 
than  those  of  clover  and  heavier,  too,  yet  the  clover 
gave  a  far  heavier  growth  above  ground.  The  oats 
require  more  water  than  barley,  rye  or  wheat  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  seeding  with  the  last  named  grains 
often  does  better  than  with  oats,  especially  in  dry 
seasons.  Another  thing  is  that  quick-growing  crops 
like  oats,  millet,  etc.,  are  more  exhaustive  than  those 
that  have  a  longer  growing  season.  The  best  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  is  the  strawberry,  which  forms  its  fruit  in 
a  short  time.  Every  one  knows  what  a  lot  of  manure 
is  needed  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  berries  and  yet  the 
actual  fertility  in  the  berry  crop  will  be  less  than  that 
in  a  ton  of  Timothy  hay.  We  thus  see  that  the  feeding 
habits  of  the  different  plants  must  be  considered  just 
as  the  cow  and  horse  have  different  sorts  of  digestive 
apparatus  which  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  feed  them 
on  different  principles.  As  to  a  plant’s  “  sapping  the 
ground,”  of  course  that  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
crop  and  its  composition.  The  three  substances  for 
which  we  pay  money  in  fertilizers  are  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  plants  “  sap  the  ground”  in 
proportion  as  they  remove  these  substances  from  it. 
The  following  table  will  enable  you  to  figure  out  the 
matter : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Phosphoric  Manurlal 

Nitrogen.  acid.  Potash.  value. 


Timothy  haj .  19J*£  14>6  41  *5.99 

Hungarian .  23  7  42  6.10 

Clover  hav .  40  11  37  9.07 

Wheat  straw .  11  4  18  2.69 

Oat  straw .  12  4  18  3.06 

Barley  straw .  13  4  19  3.32 

Corn  stalks .  17  11  19  4.39 

Potatoes .  7  3  11  1.87 

Turnips .  4  2  7  1.02 

Oats .  36  12  9  7.43 

Kye .  34  11  18  7.26 

Wheat .  38  11  16  7.75 

Barley .  40  9  15  7.99 


In  this  table  we  have  omitted  small  fractions,  but  it 
gives  a  good  comparative  idea  of  the  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tility  different  farm  crops  take  away  from  the  soil. 
The  values  represent  the  cost  of  the  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  if  it  were  to  be  bought  at  reg¬ 
ular  market  prices  for  fertilizers.  Our  friend  may  com¬ 
pare  these  figures  with  the  root  growths  of  different 
crops.  He  will  find  that  simple  lencfth  of  root  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  plant’s  power  to  absorb  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  roots  are  only  the  mouths  of  the  plants. 

Some  Farming:  in  Nevada. 

W.  O.  W.,  Ruby  Valley,  Nev. — Having  just  leased  a 
farm  for  two  years,  and  finding  the  land  very  weedy, 
I  would  like  advice.  I  can  depend  only  on  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  in  this  climate.  Potatoes  are  about 
the  only  other  crop,  and  there  is  no  market  for  them. 
The  weeds  are  mostly  sunflowers  and  are  very  thick  ; 
soil  a  sandy  loam.  I  have  about  300  two-horse  loads 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure  that  has  been  in  the  open 
yard  for  three  or  four  years.  Would  it  pay  to  haul  it 
on  wheat,  barley  or  oat  ground  and  plow  under  in  the 
spring?  Cost  of  man  to  handle  team,  $1.50  per  day. 
Should  the  land  be  plowed  deep  or  shallow  ?  How 
deep  ?  How  would  you  advise  burning  old  bones  ?  I 
can  gather  up  several  loads  of  them.  Some  of  the 
ranchers  here  scrape  their  manure  into  the  creek  for 
high  water  to  wash  out  of  the  way,  and  others  haul 
and  throw  it  by  the  roadside. 

Ans. — Perhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  in  Nevada 
will  answer  this  question  from  actual  experience. 
You  do  not  say  whether  irrigation  is  needed  or  not — 
we  assume  that  it  is.  With  a  heavy  growth  of  sun¬ 
flowers  we  would  try  to  burn  them  off,  first  crushing 
them  down  by  the  use  of  a  roller  if  possible.  In  parts 
of  Colorado  straw  is  often  scattered  over  the  potato 
ground  and  then  burned.  At  the  price  named  we 
should  certainly  use  the  manure,  though  its  value  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  supply  of  water  available. 
On  some  of  the  very  dry  Western  plains,  without  irri¬ 
gation.  manure  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  crop.  It 
always  pays  better  to  have  the  manure  in  a  fine  con¬ 
dition,  and  harrow  rather  than  plow  it  in.  Three 
inches  is  deep  enough  to  plow  for  wheat,  but  this 
three  inches  must  be  made  fine,  mellow  and  firm.  It 
pays  to  burn  bones  only  when  there  is  no  other  way 
of  “  reducing”  them  to  a  fine  condition. 

Jaws  That  Are  Tougher  Than  Hickory ! 

J.  E.  M.,  Index,  Ark. — All  through  the  hot  summer 
and  fall,  I  noticed  branches  dropping  from  the  hickory 
trees,  but  gave  it  no  further  thought  than  that  it  must 
be  owing  to  the  drought.  This  morning,  however,  I 
picked  up  one  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  much 
as  one  would  cut  a  lead  pencil  in  two  with  a  pocket- 
knife.  I  examined  closer,  and  found  that  it  had  been 
eaten  partly  through  all  around,  tearing  about  three- 


sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  the  middle,  and  the  weight  of 
the  twig,  assisted  by  the  wind,  broke  it  off.  Now  the 
question  arises,  what  sort  of  a  “critter”  does  this 
promiscuous  pruning  ?  On  one  bough  I  found  a  bug  of 
some  sort,  with  his  arms  tightly  clasped  around  the 
wood  and  his  hog-shaped  nose  resting  thereon  as 
though  already  for  business.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
girdler.  I’ll  send  you  some  samples  of  their  handi¬ 
craft.  Only  the  hickory  trees  are  operated  on.  Now 
what  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  worm  ?  Is  it  this  insect  ?  Or,  is  it 
the  work  of  the  squirrels  ? 

Ans. — This  natural  “pruner”  commonly  known  as 
the  twig  girdler,  to  entomologists  as  Oncideres  cinqu- 
lata,  presents  an  interesting  example  of  the  remark¬ 
able  instinct  and  foresight  which  many  insects  pos¬ 
sess.  The  insect  found  by  the  correspondent  in  a 
position  seemingly  “already  for  business”  is  the 
author  of  the  “promiscuous  pruning”  of  which  ho 
speaks.  The  adult  insect,  the  pruner,  is  a  brownish 
gray  beetle  with  a  broad  gray  band  acro"S  its  wing 
covers.  It  is  a  little  more  than  one-half  an  inch  in 
length  and  its  antennae  are  longer  than  its  body. 
The  beetles  appear  on  the  trees  from  August  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  females  puncture  the  branches,  usually 
near  a  forming  winter  bud  or  small  twig,  and  insert 
in  each  puncture  a  small  oval  flat 
whitish  egg.  Several  eggs  are  often 
laid  in  one  branch.  After  her  eggs 
are  laid,  the  female  moves  toward 
the  base  of  the  branch,  and  select¬ 
ing  a  place  an  inch  or  more  below 
where  the  lowest  egg  was  put,  she 
proceeds  to  neatly  girdle  the  branch. 
She  cuts  with  her  jaws  a  narrow 
groove  completely  around  it  through 
the  bark,  and  sometimes  nearly  half 
way  through  the  wood.  Thus  gird¬ 
led,  the  branch  soon  dies,  and  is 
often  broken  off  by  the  wind.  In 
this  manner  the  mother  provides 
dead  wood,  the  proper  food  for  her  progeny,  and  thus 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  insect  foresight  and  in¬ 
stinct.  I  have  seen  branches  over  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  thus  girdled  by  the  beetles.  One  author  has 
said  that  the  eggs  are  laid  after  the  girdling  is  done 
Both  the  male  and  female  beetles  feed  upon  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  it  is  said.  The  eggs  in  the  dead  branches 
soon  hatch  and  the  little  white  grub  begins  feeding  on 
the  dead  wood  just  beneath  the  bark.  In  the  more 
southern  regions  it  may  thus  feed  all  winter,  but 
further  north  it  doubtless  hibernates  as  a  partly  grown 
grub.  During  its  lifetime  a  grub  will  excavate  an 
irregular  chamber  just  beneath  the  bark  extending 
along  the  branch  for  an  inch  or  more  and  often  nearly 
through  the  wood.  The  grub  keeps  its  burrow  or 
home  very  neat ;  hardly  a  single  grain  of  excrement 
is  allowed  to  remain  within.  As  fast  as  made  the 
pellets  of  excrement  are  thrown  out  through  a  small 
opening  (sometimes  the  hole  made  by  the  beetle  in 
laying  its  egg)  in  the  bark,  and  the  pellets  accumulat¬ 
ing  outside  near  the  branches  in  piles  afford  an  easy 
method  of  determining  where  the  grub  is  at  work  in 
the  branch.  It  is  said  that  the  grubs  become  full 
grown  in  the  summer,  leave  the  branches  and  go  into 
the  ground  to  form  pupie  from  which  the  beetles 
issue  in  the  fall,  thus  completing  the  life  cycle  of  the 
insect  in  one  year.  This  may  be  true  in  more  southern 
regions.  However,  in  February,  1892,  a  correspondent 
in  Georgia  sent  me  pecan  twigs  that  had  been  girdled 
by  this  insect ;  the  grubs  were  then  very  small  and 
although  the  branches  were  kept  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house,  the  grubs  had  not  matured  in  May,  1893 ;  thus 
indicating  that  they  feed  at  least  two  years  in  the 
dead  branches  in  northern  latitudes.  Although  th3 
insect  works  mostly  in  hickory,  it  has  proved  a  serious 
pest  in  pecan  groves,  in  persimmon,  orange,  peach, 
plum,  apple,  quince  and  pear  orchards  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  pest  occurs  in  Pennsylvania 
and  doubtless  in  our  own  State.  It  is  a  very  easy  pest 
to  combat.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  gather  and 
burn  the  girdled  dead  branches,  whether  yet  on  the 
tree  or  on  the  ground,  in  the  fall,  winter  or  spring, 
thus  destroying  the  grubs  they  contain.  The  picture 
herewith,  hastily  drawn  from  Dr.  Riley’s  excellent 
one,  will  serve  to  more  vividly  portray  the  insect. 
The  beetle  is  shown  at  work  girdling  the  branch 
just  below  an  egg  scar  p,  and  e  represents  an  egg  in 
outline.  The  objects  are  shown  their  natural  size  in 
the  figure.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

A  Talk  About  Nitrogen  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

A.  1.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. — I  have  been  using  a 
fertilizer  for  wheat,  and  also  for  fields  sown  in  autumn 
to  Timothy  seed  alone.  It  is  composed  of  dried  meat, 
ground  fine,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  bone,  the  two 
being  ground  in  a  “cyclone  mill”  and  being  “exceed¬ 
ingly  fine.”  This  is  the  product  of  a  leading  abattoir 
in  this  city  and  is  used  as  stated  above  on  a  clay  loam 
soil.  I  have  had  very  satisfactory  results.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  practice  is  to  merely  crush  the  bone  in  coarse 
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pieces  to  sell  it  at  wholesale  to  fertilizing  establish¬ 
ments.  The  meat  is  also  disposed  of  separately  to  the 
same  market.  In  consequence  of  this  change  in 
methods,  I  am  no  longer  able  to  secure  my  former 
supply  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  am  now 
looking  for  some  other  economical  form  of  fertilizer. 

In  other  slaughter-houses  I  can  find  a  finely  ground 
quality  of  dried  blood,  containing  perhaps  a  small 
percentage  of  meat  refuse  (ground  with  the  blood), 
and  the  whole  analyzing  say  12  to  13  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia.  Suppose  that  I  should  wish  to  use  this  on 
corn,  (broadcast  after  plowing  and  before  planting) 
will  The  R.  N.-Y.  kindly  say  if  muriated  potash,  or 
perhaps  kainit,  mixed  with  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
dissipating  and  scattering  the  ammonia  of  the  animal 
portion  of  the  mixture  and  so  destroy  its  value.  Also, 
why  may  not  this  blood  be  mixed  with  ground  phos¬ 
phate  rock  in  proper  proportions  and  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  fall  seeding  to  wheat,  rye  or  grass  seed 
alone  ? 

Ans. — It  will  be  safe  to  use  tlie  dried  blood  with 
muriate  or  kainit.  Read  the  articles  on  page  749  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  You  will  there  see  that  kainit  has  very 
much  the  same  power  to  hold  and  retain  the  ammon’a 
that  plaster  possesses.  You  do  not  give  the  price  at 
which  this  dried  blood  may  be  obtained,  but  unless 
you  obtain  it  at  a  very  reasonable  figure  and  on  a  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis,  we  think  nitrate  of  soda  will  give  you 
cheaper  nitrogen.  You  can  mix  the  blood  with  ground 
phosphate  rock,  but  the  latter  will  do  you  little  good 
if  used  in  a  raw  state.  An  acid  phosphate — that  is, 
the  ground  rock  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid — will 
answer,  but  do  not  use  the  raw  ground  rock  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  paying  crops.  You  may  well  figure  on  the  cost 
of  fine  ground  bone  in  the  place  of  either  blood  or 
rock.  A  mixture  of  fine  raw  bone  and  muriate  of 
potash  with  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  added  in  the  spring 
is  a  perfect  fertilizer  for  grain. 

More  About  Patent  Ensllaee. 

J.  P.  B. ,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. — 1.  Are  the  pipes  in  Mr. 
Colcord’s  silo  to  let  the  air  out  of  the  silo  as  it  is  being 
filled,  they  being  then  closed,  or  are  they  left  open  so 
that  the  cool  air  from  the  outside  can  circulate  through 
them?  2.  Would  not  wooden  pipes  two  inches  square 
with  quarter-inch  holes,  answer  in  place  of  the  iron 
pipes?  3.  How  many  square  feet  of  room  does  it  take 
to  hold  aD  acre  of  corn  that  will  give  100  to  125  bushels 
of  ears,  the  stalks  seven  to  eight  feet  high? 

Ans. — 1.  Air  does  not  go  into  the  silo  through  the 
pipes;  the  constant  pressure  causes  the  air  to  pass  out. 
After  the  ensilage  ceases  to  settle  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  the  air  to  go  into  the  pipes;  the  circulation  is  all 
outward.  2.  Wooden  pipes  would  not  answer,  be¬ 
cause  the  1,000-pound  pressure  would  inject  the  juice 
into  the  wood  so  that  it  would  weigh  double;  if  it 
would  answer,  the  holes  would  have  to  be  lined  with 
metal.  It  has  been  found  that  a  }-£-inch  pipe  is  too 
small,  and  that  inch  is  too  large  for  practical  use. 
Square  pipe  of  any  kind  would  not  work  well.  3.  Corn 
ensilage  when  pressed,  will  occupy  one  cubic  foot  of 
space  for  every  45  pounds.  It  settles  about  one 
quarter.  The  corn  described  will  weigh  about  15  tons 
to  the  acre.  s.  m.  colcord. 

What  Ailed  These  Potatoes— Drought  ? 

S.  S.,  Freeville,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  matter  with  my 
potatoes  ?  They  were  so  rough,  or  rather  knobby. 
They  grew  in  all  shapes,  some  of  them  having  seven 
or  eight  knobs  on  them,  and  some  of  them  growing 
nearly  out  of  the  ground  ;  some  hills  would  have,  I 
should  think,  100,  growing  around  the  stalks  on  the 
top  of  the  ground  from  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  corn  to 
that  of  a  walnut,  as  well  as  some  on  the  vines  a  foot 
or  more  from  the  ground.  Not  more  than  one-third 
are  marketable.  Some  weighed  three  pounds  ;  they 
yielded  about  200  bushels  per  acre.  They  were  planted 
on  a  very  stiff  sod,  the  soil  was  very  rich,  part  of  it 
somewhat  mucky,  and  were  manured  in  the  hill  with 
about  200  pounds  each  of  phosphate,  plaster  ana  hen 
manure  per  acre.  •  They  were  cultivated  several  times 
and  hoed  once,  the  last  time  the  fore  part  of  July. 
They  were  planted  the  middle  of  May,  and  looked  very 
strong  and  thrifty  all  summer. 

Ans. — We  can  guess  merely  that  the  cause  was  ex¬ 
cessive  drought  followed  by  excessive  rain.  If  the 
growth  of  a  tuber  is  checked  for  a  time  by  drought  and 
is  again  started  by  sufficient  rain,  the  new  growth  will 
proceed  rather  from  portions  of  the  tuber  than  by  a 
continued  and  regular  enlargement  of  every  part.  A 
potato  vine  checked  by  drought,  in  its  struggle  for 
life  seems  to  develop  many  feeble  buds,  or  small  tubers, 
while  the  older  and  larger  tubers  make  no  further 
growth  at  all  or  a  second  growth  which  gives  the 
prongs  or  knobs. 


Two  Clovers. — S  J.  H.,  Hudson,  Ind. — One  difference 
between  Crimson  clover  and  Alfalfa  is  that  Crimson 
clover  is  an  annual,  Alfalfa  a  perennial.  Both  make 
excellent  hay. 
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G.  W.  E  ,  Peabl  Creek,  N.  Y. — I  use 
the  common  grain  drill  for  planting 
small  beans,  but  for  Marrows  and 
Kidneys  a  regular  bean  drill  is  prefer¬ 
able.  With  either,  the  rows  should  be 
28  inches  apart.  The  harvesting  machine 
consists  simply  of  two  long  knives  or 
shares  of  steel  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  off 
the  roots  of  two  rows  of  beans  just 
beneath  the  surface,  and  with  the  aid  of 
two  iron  rods  crowd  them  together  and 
out  of  the  ground;  they  are  then  either 
forked  out  by  hand,  four  rows  of 
beans  being  gathered  into  one  windrow, 
or,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  raked  up 
with  a  horse  rake  and  then  forked  over 
by  hand  to  free  them  from  dirt.  About 
eight  acres  are  considered  a  fair  day’s 
work  for  a  team  and  machine,  and  the 
number  of  men  required  to  fork  out 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  condition 
of  thj  field,  freedom  from  weeds,  variety 
of  beans,  etc.  A  heavy  crop  of  beans 
can  be  harvested  in  less  time  and  for 
less  money  than  a  light  crop.  The 
length  of  time  between  harvesting  and 
thrashing  depends  entirely  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop  when  harvested;  if 
secured  very  dry  they  may  be  thrashed 
immediately.  Unless  intended  for  an 
early  market,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
them  remain  in  the  vines  at  least  a 
month:  they  will  be  brighter  and  sell 
better.  A  common  thrashing  machine 
can  be  used  only  with  small  Pea  beans. 

I  grow  from  25  to  40  acres  and  consider 
20  bushels  of  Marrows,  Yellow  Eyes  or 
Kidneys  a  fair  crop;  the  yield  of  small 
beans  is  five  to  ten  bushels  more.  The 
cull  beans  are  either  fed  whole  to  sheep, 
or  cooked  for  hogs.  The  vines  are 
usually  fad  to  sheep;  I  consider  a  ton  of 
bi’ight  vines  equal  in  feeding  value  to  a 
ton  of  mixed  hay,  although  the  selling 
value  is  usually  one-third  less.  Every¬ 
thing  considered,  I  think  the  bean  har¬ 
vester  saves  the  labor  of  from  six  to  ten 
men. 

Strawberry  Notes. 

G  J.  K.,  Janesville,  Wis. — The  straw¬ 
berry  crop  here  was  imperfect  owing  to 
unfavorable  weather  during  blossoming 
time,  and  also  a  short  crop  because  of 
drought.  Among  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  kinds  are  the  Wood  and  Warfield  for 
early;  Jessie  and  Bubach.  No.  5  for  size  and 
family  use,  Parker  Earle  and  Eureka  for 
late.  Enhance  gave  us,  July  6,  22  quarts 
per  square  rod  for  that  day’s  picking. 
While  the  fruit  is  unshapely,  it  will  prove 
a  profitable  pollen-producir.g  plant  and 
will  pay  in  all  collections.  Haverland  is 
very  productive  and  profitable  for  near 
market  and  family  use.  These  eight  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  best  of  72  kinds  fruited  this 
season,  and  among  the  poorest  of  the 
whole  lot  are  Michel’s  Early  and  Van 
Deman. 

Proportion  of  Pallets  to  Eggs. 

Henry  Hales,  New  Jersey. — With  me 

on  an  average,  counting  all  losses,  I  think 

three  eggs  are  required  to  raise  one 

good  pullet  with  hens.  With  the  average 

farmer  who  cannot  give  them  so  much 

attention,  I  think  the  average  about  one 

to  four  eggs.  It  runs  something  like 

this  :  In  the  first  place,  many  eggs  fail 

to  hatch  not  so  much  because  they  are 

ivfertile,  as  many  say,  but  from  unknown 

causes.  Many  start  right,  but  afterwards 

the  process  of  incubation  ceases  and  the 

eggs  become  rotten.  It  is  a  common 

thing  to  have  a  yard  of  fowls  from  which 

most  of  the  eggs  will  hatch  under  some 

hens  while  under  others  they  fail.  There 

are  many  chicks  killed  by  accidents.  On 

most  farms,  and  even  in  some  better 

cared  for  poultry  establishments,  cats, 

rats,  or  other  enemies  take  a  few  small 

chicks  ;  while  sickness  of  some  kind 
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usually  claims  some.  These  mishaps  re¬ 
duce  the  number  to  one-half  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs.  As  the  sexes  are  about 
equally  divided,  the  remaining  chicks 
will  give  about  one  pullet  for  four  eggs 
set.  Of  course  the  assistance  of  an  incu¬ 
bator  together  with  better  care  will  re¬ 
duce  the  losses,  but  I  believe  one  to  three 
a  fair  proportion  of  pullets  to  eggs  set.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  will  think  this 
a  low  average,  but  I  don’t  believe  that 
many  farmers  can  do  better  without 
special  care.  With  a  few,  say  20  or  30 
chicks,  and  good  care  nearly  all  can  be 
raised  ;  but  that  is  different  from  large 
flocks  of  200  or  more. 

Most  breeds  produce  about  an  equal 
number  of  the  different  sexes  with  ordin¬ 
ary  mating  ;  but  if  hens  be  mated  with 
cockerels,  the  average  flock  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  females,  but  I  have  often 
known  this  rule  to  be  reversed.  In 
my  yards,  Hamburgs,  Spanish,  Light 
Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins,  Minorcas 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  did  not  have  quite 
half  males  ;  Dorkings  about  equal ;  In¬ 
dian  Games  two  to  one  males.  With  all 
the  Leghorns  the  males  were  rather  more 
abundant  than  the  females.  In  no  breed 
do  I  know  of  the  females  greatly  outnum¬ 
bering  the  males.  Five  to  seven  hens  to 
one  male  is  a  safe  number  to  insure  fer¬ 
tility  in  all  the  eggs  and  very  often  10  to 
15  hens  do  as  well  with  a  vigorous  young 
male. 

What  "Was  the  Apple  ? 

B.  T.,  Friday  Harbor,  Wash. — On 
page  066  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  the  editorial 
notes  on  the  World’s  Fair,  the  apple  from 
British  Columbia  tagged  as  Twenty 
Ounce,  is  pronounced  to  be  Red  Bietig- 
heimer.  It  may  be,  but  I  doubt  it.  I 
have  the  Red  Bietigheimer  fruiting  in 
my  orchard,  and  it  has  the  regular,  flat¬ 
tened  shape.  I  also  have  the  Twenty 
Ounce.  They  are  entirely  different  in 
shape  and  color.  I  also  have  an  apple 
called  by  some  the  Mammoth  Pippin,  hy 
others  Tulpehocken,  and  one  well-in¬ 
formed  fruit  man  says  it  is  neither  one, 
and  doesn’t  know  what  it  is.  It  is  shaped 
very  much  like  Twenty  Ounce,  and  some 
that  grow  in  the  sun  have  a  color  very 
much  like  Bietigheimer.  I  have  grown 
them  16  x4  inches  in  circumference. 

A  Cauliflower  Experiment. 

A.  A.  Crozikr,  Michigan. —  In  the 
spring  of  1893,  Francis  Brill,  of  Long 
Island,  kindly  sent  me  for  trial  samples 
of  the  following  varieties  of  American 
grown  cauliflower  seed  :  Earliest  Dwarf 
Erfurt,  Narrow  Leaved  Erfurt,  Large 
White  Erfurt,  Worldbeater,  Henderson’s 
Snowball  and  Long  Island  Beauty.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  the  open  ground,  May 
20,  and  about  200  plants  obtained  of  each 
variety  were  transplanted  June  22.  An 
examination  made  September  25  showed 
the  number  of  heads  matured  at  that 
time  to  be :  Long  Island  Beauty,  28 ; 
Henderson’s  Snowball,  17  ;  Worldbeater, 
13 ;  Narrow  Leaved  Erfurt,  4 ;  Large 
White  Erfurt,  2;  Erfurt  Earliest  Dwarf, 
none.  The  latest  maturing  varieties 
had  generally  the  best  heads,  those  of 
Narrow  Leaved  Erfurt  and  Erfurt  Earli¬ 
est  Dwarf  being  particularly  fine.  The 
lateness  of  these  two  varieties  was  un¬ 
expected.  The  heads  of  Long  Island 
Beauty  were  very  poor  and  leafy  and  the 
plants  lacked  vigor.  Henderson’s  Snow¬ 
ball  was  inferior  to  that  variety  as 
obtained  direct  from  Mr.  Henderson. 
Worldbeater  gave  a  few  magnificent 
heads,  but  most  of  the  heads,  though 
solid  and  heavy,  were  very  leafy.  Whether 
the  fault  is  in  the  climate  or  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  American  grown  seed  does  not  seem 
to  be  yet  what  we  want.  The  plants  are 
generally  vigorous,  and  do  not  fail  to 
head,  but  the  heads  are  not  so  uniformly 
perfect  as  those  from  the  best  strains  of 
imported  seed. 

- Emerson  :  “  The  destiny  of  organ¬ 
ized  nature  is  amelioration,  and  who  can 
tell  its  limits  ?  It  is  for  man  to  tame  the 
chaos  ;  on  every  side,  whilst  he  lives,  to 
scatter  seeds  of  science  and  of  song,  that 
climate,  corn,  animals,  men,  may  be 
milder  and  the  germs  of  love  and  benefit 
may  be  multiplied.” 


ATTENTION. 


Ax  length  we  are  enabled  to  fulfill 
another  promise  of  the  late  business 
management,  viz.,  to  send  a  tuber  of  the 
Carman  No.  1  potato  to  all  who  have 
applied.  The  potato  to  be  sent  is  small, 
weighing  not  over  two  ounces.  As  the 
entire  supply  of  little  tubers  is  extremely 
limited,  we  have  been  obliged  to  cut  the 
larger  tubers  in  pieces  weighing  about 
the  same.  These  cut  portions  will  keep 
as  well  as  the  whole  tubers  if  our  friends 
will  wrap  them  in  paper  and  place  them 
in  sand,  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar. 

The  price  of  this  potato  next  year,  as 
sent  out  by  the  introducers,  will  be 
almost  prohibitoiy,  so  small  will  be  the 
amount  left  after  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  sup¬ 
plied  its  applicants.  Every  barrel  will 
be  worth  at  least  $100. 

We  see  on  the  face  of  our  lenient  sub¬ 
scribers  a  quiet  smile  of  condolence  as 
the  little  box  is  opened.  On  the  face  of 
our  Shylock  friends  we  see  a  disgusted 
look  of  dissatisfaction.  Well,  we  thank 
the  former  for  their  forbearance  while 
we  would  say  to  the  latter  :  “  It  is  the 
best  we  can  do.  How  much  better  could 
you  do  under  the  circumstances  ?” 
Promises  were  made  by  our  late  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  the  heat  of  a  subscription  sea¬ 
son — the  most  prolific  of  subscribers  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  known — which  could 
not  possibly  be  kept.  It  did  not  appear 
so  to  him.  Enthusiasm  and  hope  were 
ruling  in  the  place  of  cold,  cautious  prob 
ability.  He  took  the  chances  against 
mighty  odds — and  lost. 

Now  the  old  editors  and  owners  come 
in  for  the  scoldings  to  which  they  are 
not  in  equity  entitled.  But  they  have 
shouldered  the  responsibility  and  ask 
only  of  The  Rural  readers  for 

Time. 

Every  promise  will  be  kept  to  the  letter 
and  more  than  kept.  That  we  send  all 
applicants  for  the  roses  a  plant  of  the 
Agnes  Emily  Carman  Rugosa  rose  with¬ 
out  charge,  is  offered  as  proof  of  our 
intention  to  make  generous  amends.  And 
for  the  entire  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
to  send  them  the  roses  described  in  the 
original  offer,  we  ask  merely  for  time  to 
propagate  them.  Then  without  further 
application  all  will  receive  them  as  they 
were  ordered.  . 

75,000.  ' 

Not  less  than  75,000  roses  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  these  orders.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  grafted  on  Manetti  stock  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  it  is  now  hoped  the  stock 
will  suffice  for  the  distribution  before  the 
close  of  the  coming  year. 

As  to  the  Carman  gooseberry,  no  prom¬ 
ise  as  to  the  time  of  distribution  was  ever 
made  and,  therefore,  no  promise  in  this 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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It  is  very  difficult 

t  o  convince 
children  that 
a  medicine  is 
“nice  to  take” 

— this  trouble 
is  not  experi¬ 
enced  in  ad¬ 
ministering 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It  is 
almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 
No  preparation  so  rapidly 
builds  up  good  flesh, 
strength  and  nerve  force. 
Mothers  the  world  over  rely 
upon  it  in  all  wasting  diseases 
that  children  are  heir  to. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N  Y.  All  druggists. 


Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture 

AND  DAIRY  HUSH  AND  KY. 

Practical  Short  Courses  are  offered  by  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY  In  AGRICULTURE  and  DAIRY 
HUSBANDRY,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Terms  begin  January  3,  1894.  For  particulars  address 
I.  P.  HO  HERTS,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA 


STEELWIND 

MILL 

1  New  in  Principle 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance . 
Powerful  in  Operation, 

Contains  covered  Internal  Ge«r- 
lUnequaled  in  the  iine  of  Pturplnj  WirA 
'  Uiils.  We  eellclt  the  olc.fjt  taveotljo- 
tion.  a;»c  Columbia  St»sl  Dtrrleki, 
hot  Tarbfat  Will  Jfc 
feWifiSfiSS#  BuckoyeFovo*  A  Lift  V  -.w  -.a- 
Task,  tad  hpvay  Puat  pa,  Bwekaya 

*ud  (.lokro Lt«n  Jf  tit  v- 

tng,  C 2 void* 4  Ik.  Wrl «e  ter  olrosier*. 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO.,  SPRiNGFIElO,  0- 


'854.  UtaDhsned  39  Years.  1893 


GEMI^ 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HALLADAY  STANDARD. 
HALLADAY  GEARED  and 
U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

(I.  $.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUM  P  CO. 

11.  Blv.r  St..  hir.VU,  ILL.  ~ 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


,Bf  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  Illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 
from  f>  toff  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like 
a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it  than 
two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  73,000  in  use.  We  also 
make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot  saw.  First 
order  secures  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MA¬ 
CHINE. CO.,  S4l  to  Stiff  S.  Jefferson  SL,  Chicago,  111. 


Distress  in  the  Stomach 

Heartburn,  Sick  Head¬ 
ache,  and  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  Dyipepiia 
troubled  me  for  several 
years.  Since  I  have  been 
taking  HOOD’S  SAIL 
SAPABILLA  all  this 
Is  changed.  Dyspe  p  s  1  a 
trouble  no  longer  bothers 
me.  I  do  not  have  heart¬ 
burn  and  I  am  free  from 
headache.  I  have  gained 
in  flesh  and  feel  better  in 
everyway.”  Mrs.  J. II.  Cook,  Martinsville,  III 

Hood's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable.  25c. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  <&  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stenolls  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dnn's  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  foand  at  any  bank. 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

Byusmgour  (stove  pipe;  radiator. 
It  has  108  cross  tubes  where  3300  sq. 
in.  of  iron  get  intensely  hot,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  ONE  stove  do  the  work  of  TWO . 
Scientists  say  you  now  burn  four 
tons  of  coal  or  FOUR  cords  of  wood 
to  get  the  heat  of  ONE,  75  percent, 
being  lost  up  the  chimney.  This  in¬ 
vention  saves  most  of  this.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  for  proofs  from  prominent  men. 
To  introduce  our  Radiator,  the  first 
order  from  each  neighborhood  will  be 
filled  at  wholesale  rate,  thus  securing 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


AGENTS  S50to$i00-i- 

Ladies  or  Gents.  Bestseller  known.  Need¬ 
ed  atevery  house,  place  of  business  or  farm 
the  year  round.  “Home”  Electric  Molar 
ruusallkindsoflightmachiuery.  Cheap- 
estpoweron  earth.  Connected  instantly  to 
wash  or  sewing  machine,  corn  sheller, 
pumps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers’  or  dentists’ 
machinery,  Ac.  Clean,  noiseless,  lasts 
a  life-time.  No  experience  needed.  To 
show  in  operation  means  a  sale.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Profits  immense.  Circulars  free* 
&  CO.)  X-7,  Columbus,  O. 


Morphine  Habit  cured  in  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

DR.  J  8THJPHKN8,  Lebanon,  0 
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Ruralisms—  Continued. 
connection  has  been  broken.  This  goose¬ 
berry,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
will  prove  the  gooseberry  for  the  mil¬ 
lions — the  largest  berry  and  the  most 
prolific  bearer  known  of  varieties  that 
are  mildew  proof — will  be  offered  to  our 
good  friends  just  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
stock  can  be  propagated. 

It  appears  now  that  every  claim  made 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato  when  we 
sent  a  little  tuber  to  subscribers  some 
years  ago  has  been  substantiated.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  popular  intermediate  po¬ 
tato  in  the  market  to-day — the  hand¬ 
somest  shape,  the  largest  yielder.  We 
ask  our  readers,  therefore,  to  accept  our 
claims  for  the  Carman  No.  1  with  some 
faith,  viz.,  that  it  will  excel  all  others  in 
the  following  combination  of  qualities  : 

Whiteness  of  flesh. 

Fineness  of  texture. 

Yield. 

Fewness  of  small  tubers. 

The  Carman  No.  3,  which  is  a  late  po¬ 
tato,  is  being  propagated,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  send  a  fair-sized  tuber  to  ap¬ 
plicants  next  fall.  Two  things  are 
claimed  for  this  potato  : 

1.  It  is  the  best  shaped  large  potato, 
and,  2,  the  greatest  yielder  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 

One  of  the  acts  of  the  late  business 
administration  of  the  Rural  Publishing 
Company,  was,  much  against  the  writer’s 
advice,  to  change  the  price  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  from  $2  to  $1.  We  argued  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
sweeping  reduction  of  the  price  would 
be  followed  by  a  certain  increase  in  the 
circulation.  But  would  the  increase  be 
great  enough  to  enable  the  editors  and 
publisher  to  keep  it  up  to  its  standard  of 
excellence — quality  and  weight  of  paper, 
original  illustrations,  etc  ?  We  were  do¬ 
ing  well  enough  and  was  it  not  wise  to 
let  well  enough  alone  ?  Whether  The 
Rural  has  been  kept  up  to  its  old  stand¬ 
ard  or  in  what  degree  it  has  departed 
therefrom  our  readers  have  already  de¬ 
cided  for  themselves  and  no  words  of 
ours  can  change  them.  We  admit  that 
a  doubling  up  of  the  circulation  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  cutting  in  two  of  the  price. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  due  solely  to  the 
reduction,  we  cannot  say.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  remarkable  increase  was  due  to 
the  too-liberal  promises  of  the  late  man¬ 
agement  may  only  be  conjectured.  One 
thing  is  certain,  every  promise  of  the 
late  management,  however  unwisely 
made  at  the  time,  shall,  as  we  have  said, 
be  scrupulously  fulfilled.  And  may  we 
not  hope,  Rural  readers  and  friends, 
that  you  will  lend  a  helping  hand  and 
word  to  maintain  the  circulation  for 
another  year  which  the  paper  now  en¬ 
joys  ?  The  price  will  remain  $1,  and  we 
shall  soon  announce  premium  articles 
which  may  compensate  you  for  any 
efforts  you  may  care  to  make  in  its 
behalf.  The  editors — life  and  health 
spared — propose  to  continue  their  work 
as  vigorously  and  effectively  as  a  love  of 
their  vocation  and  added  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  may  enable  them  so  to  do.  The 
writer  of  this  note  has  a  special  incent¬ 
ive,  that  of  showing  his  gratitude  to 
many  friends  for  the  kind  words  with 
which  they  have  cheered  him  during  the 
past  15  years  and  for  innumerable  little 
tokens  of  their  esteem  and  respect. 

Mr.  Collingwood,  who  for  eight  years 
has  been  the  managing  editor  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  is  now  one  of  the  owners,  and  it 
took  his  last  dollar — the  savings  of  his 
life — to  purchase  this  interest.  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon,  who  under  the  late  management 
was  the  head  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  now  becomes  the  general  business 
manager  as  well  as  one  of  the  owners, 
he,  too,  having  invested  his  all  in  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

We  see  everywhere  men  and  women 
who  for  fixed  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
salaries  give  in  return  a  full  equivalent 
of  conscientious  service.  In  most  cases, 


it  may  be  said,  there  is  little  or  no  in¬ 
centive  to  work  harder  than  they  are  re¬ 
quired  or  expected  to  work.  Both  parties 
are  satisfied,  and  these  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  go  on  from  year  to 
year,  labor  knowing  that,  without  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  risk  of  loss,  it  is  assured 
of  a  livelihood. 

When,  however,  a  man  takes  upon 
himself  the  labor  of  the  employed  and 
the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  and  his  income — his  very  bread 
and  butter,  indeed — depends  upon  his 
success  in  both  capacities,  he  has  every 
stimulus  to  tax  his  strength,  his  head 
and  heart  to  the  utmost,  which,  being 
precisely  in  such  a  box,  is  precisely  what 
we  propose  to  do. 

We  want  you  to  help  us,  good  friends, 
by  your  criticisms,  even  more  than  by 
your  words  of  praise  and  appreciation. 
Slap  us  hard,  unrelentingly,  cruelly.  Do 
not  spare  us.  Our  cheek  is  turned  toward 
you  Smite  it  that  you  may  see  how 
amiably,  smilingly  we  shall  turn  the 
other.  Smite  that  and  we  shall  still  essay 
to  smile  and  to  thank  you  for  the  punish¬ 
ment.  Smite  us  on  both  cheeks,  if  we  so 
deserve,  and  if  then  we  fail  to  ask  for 
more,  we  shall  throw  up  the  sponge  and 
seek  to  edit  a  paper  which  has  a  less 
smiting  clientage. 

We  want  you  to  help  us  with  your  sug¬ 
gestions  that  we  may  the  better  serve 
you  and  the  interests  of  rural  life. 

The  Crimson  clover,  nosv  that  iee  has 
formed  several  times  (November  5)  is 
still  beautifully  green,  the  plants  fully 
covering  the  soil  and  averaging  eight 
inches  in  height.  It  is  a  refreshing, 
beautiful  sight. 

When  one  has  lake  banks  or  precipi¬ 
tous  banks  in  any  part  of  the  grounds 
where  the  lawn-mower  cannot  well  be 
used,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  plant  honey¬ 
suckles,  periwinkles  and  the  like.  We 
have  lately  seen  knolls  covered  with 
II all’s  honeysuckle  so  thickly  that  not  a 
weed  or  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen.  It 
forms  a  perfect  mat  a  foot  thick  and  cov¬ 
ering  a  rocky  knoll  10  feet  high  and  per¬ 
haps  30  feet  in  diameter.  Here  and  there 
an  Adam’s  Needle  (Yucca  filamentosa) 
thrives,  growing  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  honeysuckle.  The  effect  is  pretty 
enough  for  almost  any  part  of  a  wild  or 
semi-wild  garden,  but  it  is  especially 
effective  and  useful  where  grass  will  not 
thrive  or  where  it  is  troublesome  to  keep 
it  properly  cut. 

The  originator  of  that  splendid  potato 
the  Rural  Blush,  told  the  writer  of  this 
note  ten  years  or  more  ago  that  he  would 
have  had  it  introduced  before  except  for 
the  reason  that  there  were  many  hollow- 
hearted  potatoes.  For  several  years  he 
was  careful  always  to  reject  hollow- 
hearted  “seed,”  the  result  being  that  the 
disease  disappeared.  It  is  well  known  to 
our  readers  that  the  Blush  has  always 
been  used  in  our  experiments  with  fer¬ 
tilizers,  different  depths  of  planting,  etc., 
etc.  A  few  years  ago  the  hollow-heart 
again  appeared.  We  have  since  followed 
the  originator’s  plan  of  rejecting  all  af¬ 
fected  tubers  for  seed,  and  we  now  rarely 
find  one. 

Never  use  hollow-hearted  potatoes  for 
seed. 

We  have  received  a  box  of  Paragon 
chestnuts  from  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  of 
Marietta,  Pa.  All  are  of  large  size  aver¬ 
aging  only  a  fraction  less  than  four 
inches  in  their  wide  circumference.  The 
quality  is  very  good. 

We  would  advise  our  friends  not  to  use 
any  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  separately  or  as  a  part  of 
“complete”  fertilizers  on  plots  which 
they  may  still  deem  it  economy  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  fall  for  spring  crops — early  or 
late ;  for  strawberries,  grapes  or  any 
other  small  fruits,  or  for  large  fruits  of 
any  kind,  or  for  dressings  of  wheat  or 
rye,  or  lawns  or  ornamental  shrubs  or 
trees.  It  might  be  economy  in  saving 
the  more  valuable  time  of  spring,  to  sow 


potash  in  the  form  of  ashes,  kainit,  muri¬ 
ate  or  sulphate.  So,  too,  bone  or  in¬ 
soluble  phosphates  may  be  sown  before 
freezing  weather  on  level  land.  This  is 
the  teaching  of  many.  It  is  assumed 
that  such  potassic  and  phosphatic  fertil¬ 
izers  will  remain  in  the  soil  until  used 
by  plants.  It  may  be  so.  We  have  no 
data  that  would  justify  us  in  disputing 
it.  But  we  have  a  feeling — a  prejudice 
in  the  matter.  It  is  that  we  would  wait 
until  spring  to  sow  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  as  well  as  the  nitrate  and  give 
more  time  to  something  else  which  may 
help  along  the  spring  work. 

Word  for  Word. 

- Rev.  Morgan  Dix  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal  :  “  I  know  a  society  lady  who 

had  not  dined  at  home  for  29  days  in  suc¬ 
cession,  another  who  had  not  for  four 
weeks.  What  is  the  home  in  the  eyes  of 
such  people  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the 
children  ?  The  degrading  result  of  this 
absorption  in  what  is  styled  ‘  duties  to 
society  ’  is  evident.” 

“  It  would  be  easy  to  name  women, 
prominent  in  society  by  virtue  of  their 
beauty,  talents,  moral  purity  and  force 
of  character,  who  have  been  powers  for 
good  in  their  time,  incentives  to  virtuous 
and  noble  living,  respected  by  men  and 
acceptable  to  God.  It  would  be  equally 
easy  to  mention  others  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  gifts,  have  done  more 
harm  than  good  ;  handsome,  rich,  bril¬ 
liant,  capable,  generous  of  heart,  but  lax 
in  their  sense  of  moral  obligation,  indis¬ 
creet  in  conduct,  tolerant  of  evil,  indif¬ 
ferent  of  social  scandals,  they  demoralize 
by  their  example.  One  obvious  sign  of 
this  demoralization  is  afforded  by  the 
readiness  of  the  community  to  overlook 
the  sins  of  women  whom  it  admires. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  when 
we  are  prompt  to  forgive  in  a  beautiful 
and  witty  woman  what  we  would  not  for¬ 
give  in  a  plain  and  dull  one.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  leaders  of  society  is  true  of 
society  in  general.” 

“  An  upper  class  which  looks  with  con¬ 
tempt  on  all  below  it,  and  studiously 
avoids  contact  with  the  sorrow  and  trou¬ 
ble  of  the  world,  shutting  itself  up  within 
its  own  gates  and  excluding  the  less  fav¬ 
ored  of  mankind  with  haughty  indiffer¬ 
ence,  is  a  bane  and  a  mischief.” 

- The  Outlook  :  “It  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  how  fair  a  presentation  may 
be  made  of  matters  inconceivably  foolish 
— if  only  there  be  sufficient  assumption, 
assertion  and  assurance.  But  the  super¬ 
ficial  credulity  of  many  may  be  trusted.” 

“THKaaverage  American  newspaper 
libels  the  country  it  professes  to  serve, 
and  corrupts  the  readers  it  attempts  to 
entertain.” 

“Just  consider  the  clergyman.  He 
preaches  two  or  three  times  in  a  week, 
and  he  has  for  his  congregation  200,  300, 
500,  and  if  he  is  a  great  popular  orator  in 
a  great  city,  he  may  have  1,000  hearers  ; 
but  the  newspaper  man  is  the  stronger, 
because,  throughout  all  the  avenues  of 
newspaper  communication,  how  many 
does  he  preach  to  ?  A  million,  half  a 
million,  two  hundred  thousand  people; 
and  his  preaching  is  not  on  Sundays  only, 
but  it  is  every  day.” 

- Irving  :  “  A  sharp  tongue  is  the  only 

edged  tool  that  grows  keener  with  con¬ 
stant  use.” 

- Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins:  “The  attempt 

has  been  made,  and  has  well  nigh  suc¬ 
ceeded,  to  make  the  alleged  agricultural 
schools  a  scientific  department  of  im¬ 
pecunious  literary  colleges  ;  or  to  furnish 
work  for  a  lot  of  professors  too  ignorant 
and  too  genteel,  and,  in  most  cases,  too 
lazy  and  inefficient,  to  make  any  kind  of 
a  school  successful.  The  results  are 
seen,  in  almost  every  State,  in  ‘  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  ’  teaching  very  little  agri¬ 
culture,  and  not  enough  of  anything 
else  to  attract  the  public  patronage,  or 
awaken  any  feeling  other  than  some¬ 
thing  very  closely  akin  to  disgust  and 
■contempt.” 


If  you  name  The  Kuhal  Niw-Yobkeh  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


TO  STOP  THE  PROGRESS 
of  Consumption, 
you  will  find  but 
one  guaranteed 
remod  y —  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery. 
In  advanced  cases, 
it  brings  comfort 
and  relief  ;  if  you 
haven’t  delayed 
too  long,  it  will 
certainly  cure.  It  doesn’t  claim  too  much. 
It  won’t  make  new  lungs  —  nothing  can  • 
but  it  will  make  diseased  ones  sound  and 
healthy,  when  everything  else  has  failed. 

The  scrofulous  affection  of  the  lungs  that’s 
caused  Consumption,  like  every  other  form 
of  Scrofula,  and  every  blood-taint  and  dis¬ 
order,  yields  to  the  “  Discovery.”  It  is  the 
most  effective  blood  -  cleanser,  strength -re¬ 
storer,  and  flesh -builder  that’s  known  to  med¬ 
ical  science.  In  all  Bronchial,  Throat,  and 
Lung  Affections,  if  it  ever  fails  to  benefit 
or  cure,  you  have  your  monoy  back. 


A  perfect  and  permanent  cure  for  your 
Catarrh — or  $500  in  cash.  This  is  promised 
by  the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Sago’s  Catarrh 
Remedy. 


The 

Educated 

Horse 


picks  out  a  %  horse  blanket 
every  time  ;  lie  knows  that  it 
keeps  him  warmer  and  liis 
master  soon  learns  that  it 
lasts  longer  and  costs  less  | 
than  the  other  kinds.  Made 
in  250  styles. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  , 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia, 


“GEM”  GLOVER  CUTTER. 


.c  w 
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Send  for  Circular.  WILSON  BROS.,  Kaston,P». 


“  ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 

Canvassers  wanted  to  sell  the 
Improved  Hall  Typewriter. 

Writes  all  languages. 
Price,  #30.  Great  Induce- 
ments  to  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  terms.  Address 

N.  TYPEWRITER  C0„  611  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1893. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  this  week  specially 
called  to  the  leading  article  under  Ruralisms,  page  783. 

*  # 

The  “Baby”  cream  separators  are  supposed  to  run 
by  hand  power,  but  it  gives  a  stout  man  plenty  of 
work  to  keep  one  going.  Not  only  that,  but  it  takes 
a  man  away  from  milking,  for  the  milk  should  be  run 
through  the  separator  at  once.  An  enterprising 
manufacturer  has  made  a  “  Baby”  tread-power  to  do 
just  such  work  as  that  of  running  the  separator.  A 
young  bull  in  this  power  can  do  lots  of  work  too  heavy 
for  a  dog  or  sheep  and  not  heavy  enough  for  a  large 
horse.  Quite  a  number  of  dairymen  use  a  yearling  or 
older  heifer  in  this  power  and  do  not  find  that  the 
exercise  hurts  her  at  all. 

*  * 

Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hicks’s  potato  sorter  taught  us 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  let  a  small  potato  fall  through  a 
hole  than  to  pick  it  up  with  our  fingers.  This  week 
Mr.  Gould  shows  us  that  it  is  easier  to  drop  a  bundle 
of  corn  fodder  than  it  is  to  lift  it.  One  of  the  first 
things  we  learn  in  life  is  that  it  requires  an  effort  to 
lift  things — to  take  them  away  from  the  earth.  Yet, 
don’t  you  know  farmers  who  after  half  a  century  of 
lifting  go  on  using  high  wagons,  high  bins  and  high 
tables  when  lower  ones  would  save  half  the  lift  ? 
Please  tell  us  why  they  do  it.  Why  do  you  do  it  ? 


We  understand  from  a  short  report  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  the  present  authorities  decide 
that  free  postal  delivery  in  small  towns  and  in  rural 
districts  is  not  practicable.  An  experiment  was  tried 
in  a  number  of  places  so  selected  as  to  give  a  fair 
average  of  the  country  at  large.  At  first,  every  one 
was  pleased  and  the  mailage  business  largely  increased. 
After  a  while,  however,  the  novelty  wore  off  and 
people  preferred  going  or  sending  to  the  store  or  post- 
office.  This  is  what  the  authorities  say,  and  they 
agree  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  spend  the  $20,000,- 
000  needed  to  extend  the  delivery  system  to  all  rural 
neighborhoods.  We  believe  this  is  a  jumped-at  con¬ 
clusion,  and  jumped  a  long  distance  at  that.  How¬ 
ever,  the  best  way  to  get  a  mail  delivery  in  the  country 
is  to  organize  one  with  your  neighbor  and  ca’  ry  it  out 
successfully.  You  can  then  show  the  actual  amount 
of  business  done  and  the  Government  will  take  the  job 
off  your  hands.  That  has  been  the  history  of  many 
mail  routes.  *  * 

Begin  now  and  let  your  Assemblyman  know  that 
you  want  the  office  of  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Commission  made  an  elective  one.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  the  Governor  Bhould  appoint  this  commis¬ 
sion  than  there  is  for  his  appointing  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Attorney  General  or  State  Engineer.  We  shall 
never  be  able  to  get  a  man  who  will  look  after  our  in¬ 
terests  properly  until  we  have  something  to  say  about 
the  selection  of  that  man.  In  the  last  election  in  Ohio 
there  was  a  square  fight  between  a  policy  of  fighting 
an<j  suppressing  the  sale  of  impure  foods  and  that  of 
winking  at  their  sale.  One  candidate  for  Commissioner 
represented  the  opposition  to  oleo  and  other  frauds  ; 
the  other  was  supported  by  wholesale  grocers  and 
others  whose  interests  lay  in  making  the  office  a  dead 
letter.  That  fight  was  possible  because  the  two  men 
were  before  the  people  asking  for  votes.  That  is  what 
we  want  in  New  York  State — a  chance  to  nominate  and 
elect  a  man  for  Agricultural  Commissioner  who  will 
really  represent  the  farmers’  interests. 

*  # 

Many  farmers  in  the  great  wheat-growing  sections 
of  the  Northwest  believe  that  the  present  low  prices 
of  wheat  cannot  long  continue,  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  shortage  in  the  total  wheat  supply  of  the 
world.  A  circular  entitled  “  Hold  Your  Wheat”  has 
been  issued  from  pierre,  S.  D.,  in  which  it  is  said  : 


Bogus  butter  his  again  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  another  meeting 
has  been  held  to  discuss  the  business.  The  State 
Agricultural  Department  was  also  criticised.  Deputy 
Commissioner  Van  Valkenburgh  was  asked  to  speak* 
but  refused.  He  didn’t  like  the  questions  that  were 
asked  him  on  his  previous  appearance.  They  were 
probably  too  personal  and  embarrassing.  Meanwhile 
Commissioner  Schraub  has  commenced  actions  against 
a  couple  of  Armour’s  agents  in  Cohoes  for  selling  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  butter,  has  secured  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  restraing  further  sales,  and  seeks  to  make  it 
permanent.  Thus  the  battle  rolls  merrily  on,  and 
oleomargarine  is  daily  sold  for  butter  in  every  city  in 
the  State.  *  * 

A  few  months  ago  notice  was  given  that  dairy  cer¬ 
tificates  had  been  granted  15  or  more  young  men  by 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College.  These  certificates 
give  assurance  that  the  holders  are  fully  competent 
to  take  charge  of  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory.  We 
have  written  these  young  men  to  learn  their  side  of 
the  story — what  these  certificates  cost’  them  in  time, 
money  and  study,  and  what  value  they  are  in  practi¬ 
cal  work.  The  answers  will  show  some  remarkable 
things  about  the  short  agricultural  courses  now  be¬ 
coming  so  popular  at  our  agricultural  colleges.  As 
one  dairyman  puts  it,  the  time  is  coming  when  no  man 
can  obtain  a  position  in  charge  of  a  first-class  Wiscon¬ 
sin  creamery  unless  he  can  show  a  dairy  certificate. 
That  time  may  be  a  good  way  off,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  work  done  by  our  dairy  schools  is 
coming  to  be  appreciated  more  and  more. 

*  * 


✓ 
i r 


After  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  conditions  existing,  we  feel 
certain  that  the  year  181)4  will  bring  much  higher  prices  for  wheat, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  Northwestern  producers  to  hold  their 
wheat  in  hand  for  a  few  months.  We  may  Just  as  well  keep  at  least  a 
part  of  this  extra  profit  for  ourselves  as  to  give  It  to  the  elevators  and 
millers  by  selling  now.  The  conditions  are  such  that  every  bushel  of 
wheat  now  remaining  In  the  producers’  hands  can  be  made  to  bring 
$1  before  another  harvest  If  all  of  It  would  be  held  for  that  price. 


The  trouble  is  that  so  much  wheat  has  been  shipped 
out  of  the  farmers’  hands,  and  so  much  fed  to  stock, 
that  what  they  can  now  “  hold  ”  will  be  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  help.  Wheat  was  the  only  cash  com¬ 
modity  these  farmers  had  to  offer,  and  they  were 
forced  to  part  with  it  in  order  to  meet  the  bills  that 
demanded  cash  payments. 

#  * 


Another  economy  due  to  the  use  of  the  Babcock 
test  is  reported  from  some  Western  creameries.  The 
night’s  milk  is  set  in  Cooley  creamers.  In  the  morning 
the  cream  from  this  setting  is  mixed  with  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk  and  taken  to  the  creamery.  The  Babcock 
test  easily  shows  that  thi9  milk  contains  the  fat,of 
two  milkings,  and,  as  the  creamery  pays  for  the  fat 
only,  there  is  nothing  lost  by  not  carrying  the  full 
night’s  milk.  In  fact,  there  is  a  gain,  as  one  trip  and 
the  cost  of  the  labor  and  cans  needed  to  carry  the 
skim-milk  are  saved.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the 
creamery  manager  whether  there  are  5  or  10  pounds  of 
fat  in  each  100  pounds  of  milk — in  fact,  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  greater  proportion.  This  is  but  a  small  example 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  invention  of  this  milk 
test.  It  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  gain  in  any  line 
of  work  through  the  ability  to  separate  mere  bulk  from 
real  value,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  handling  the 
former.  ,  * 


Somebody  introduced,  in  the  English  parliament,  a 
bill  to  compel  farmers  to  pay  their  servants  or  hired 
help  in  cash  and  do  away  with  the  system  of  making 
allowance  of  meal,  milk,  rent,  etc.  The  idea  was  that 
some  farmers  took  advantage  of  their  servants  by 
charging  exorbitant  prices  for  these  allowances.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  collect  evidence  respect¬ 
ing  the  present  condition  of  the  British  farm  laborer. 
That  committee  reports  that,  on  the  whole,  farm 
laborers  are  better  off  than  for  30  years.  As  to  the 
proposed  bill,  it  is  found  that  the  farmers  favor  it 
more  than  their  laborers.  Could  such  an  investigation 
be  made  in  this  country,  we  think  it  would  show  that 
here,  too,  the  hired  man  has  made  a  better  showing 
for  improved  condition  than  the  average  farmer.  A 
good  man  with  a  reputation  for  faithful  service  is 
never  out  of  work,  and  whether  the  crops  fail  or  not 
he  is  sure  of  his  pay 


What  about  ensilage  for  summer  feed  in  the  place 
of  pasture  ?  It  is  evident  from  the  reports  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  that  dairymen  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  have  already  begun  ‘to  “  pasture  from 
the  silo”  while  others  are  preparing  to  follow.  What 
are  the  facts  about  it  ?  The  corn  plant  provides  a 
greater  amount  of  stock  food  per  acre  than  any  other. 
It  is  at  its  best  when  ripe  and  ready  to  cut  for  husk¬ 
ing.  At  that  time  it  is  worth  more  than  any  grass. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  ensilage  is  excellent  for  feeding 
through  the  winter  and  up  to  the  time  for  green  grass 
in  the  spring.  Why  ?  Because  it  provides  succulence 
or  juice  at  a  time  when  nothing  else  is  growing  in  the 
pastures  to  provide  it.  If  that  is  so  it  might  just  as 
well  be  fed  after  July  4  for  then  most  pastures  are 
nearly  as  dry  and  lacking  in  good  food  as  they  ever 
are.  True,  there  are  “soiling  crops”  that  may  be  fed 
in  July  and  August.  What  are  they  ?  Mostly  corn 


fodder  and  millet.  Leaving  out  the  cost  of  cutting, 
carting  and  feeding  them,  are  they  as  valuable  for 
feeding  as  well-matured  corn  ensilage  ?  We  think 
not.  The  great  drawback  to  the  whole  thing  is  that 
in  the  average  silo  the  ensilage  will  not  keep  weH  in 
summer  and  great  pains  are  needed  in  ‘feeding  it  out. 
This  is  where  the  superiority  of  the  Colcord  patent 
ensilage  or  green  forage  is  shown. 

*  * 

While  the  women  who  registered  in  New  York  State 
were  disappointed  in  not  being  permitted  to  vote,  the 
late  election  gave  the  general  cause  of  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage  a  decided  advance.  In  Colorado  the  question  of 
permitting  women  to  vote  the  same  as  men  was  made 
a  leading  issue  in  the  campaign  and  both  Republicans 
and  Populists  supported  it  so  well  that  five-sixths  of 
the  counties  gave  majorities  in  its  favor.  The  total 
majority  in  the  State  was  about  6,000.  In  Colorado, 
therefore,  women  are  to  have  equal  suffrage  at  all 
elections.  Wyoming  started  as  a  State  by  granting 
the  suffrage  to  women,  but  Colorado  is  the  first  State 
to  grant  it  by  a  popular  vote.  This  vote  is  all  the 
more  important  because  some  15  years  ago  the  people 
of  Colorado  gave  a  great  majority  against  woman’s 
suffrage.  It  is,  therefore,  a  complete  change  in  public 
sentiment,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  Populists  are 
chiefly  respoosible  for  it.  The  same  question  will 
come  before  the  voters  in  Kansas  next  year  with  the 
chances  in  favor  of  success. 

#  * 

BREVITIES. 

You’d  better  quit  growling  about  the  way 
You  wasted  the  chances  of  yesterday. 

You'd  better  stop  figuring  how  you’ll  bt  rrow 
From  that  big  fortune  you'll  make  to-moir^w. 

For  yesterday's  field  Is  pasture  bare. 

And  life’s  to-morrow  will  never  get  there. 

But  your  life’s  to-day  at  your  service  stands 
With  bountiful  work  for  your  brain  and  hands. 

The  future  and  past  to  the  dreamers  give, 

But  work  for  yourself  In  to-day  and  live. 

Have  a  type  and  live  to  It  1 
Cancel  what  you  can’t  sell. 

A  fowl  blot— the  scrub  chicken! 

Cattle  blood  Is  a  tell-tale— at  the  pall. 

Is  the  silver  dollar  to  be  mighty  or  mltey? 

A  colt’s  revolver  Is  at  the  end  ol  Its  hi’ d  leg. 

What  causes  "hollow  heart?”  We  know  the  effect. 

What  about  Mr.  Hales's  figures  on  eggs  and  pullets  ? 

“  Heroic  treatment  ’’—castration  to  cure  dog  roaming. 

Who  can  rise  In  the  world  by  "  holding  down  a  chair  ?  ” 

BUY  your  coal  In  a  dry  time  You  thug  pay  for  less  water. 

Is  your  bad  judgment  In  the  pedigree  ol  that  balky  horse  ? 

A  “  weed  ’’  hurts  a  breed,  but  weeding  helps  the  breeding. 

The  chicken  likes  to  associate  with  a  worm  that  is  "down  In  the 
mouth  1  ” 

How  many  heifers  must  you  raise  each  year  to  keep  a  herd  of  30 
cows  complete  ? 

Mb.  Hicks  uses  the  quince  to  flav  r  the  KelfTer  pear  A  sort  of 
mince  of  quince  1 

“  Fish,  flesh  and  fowl.”  We  have  It  combined  In  a  duck  led  on  fish 
scrap  and  cut  bone. 

The  steel  fingers  on  a  machine  can’t  do  half  so  mrch  damage  as  the 
steal  fingers  on  a  Trust. 

Political  gangs  fOBter  moral  gangrene.  Turn  In  with  your  votes, 
brothers— make  the  gang  green. 

One  good  hen  will  pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  year.  One  gold  sow 
will  earn  you  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 

“  Say  nothing,  but  saw  wood  ”  Is  evidently  the  motto  of  our  in¬ 
dustrious  little  frleDd,  Onclderes  singulata,  page  781. 

Ouu  plants  get  long  and  leggy  when  we  feed  them  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  And  so  our  pl;ns  go  oft  aglee  when  fed  on  too  much  theory. 

If  you  have  on  your  list  of  friends  two  sows  that  can  beat  the 
record  given  on  page  791,  we  shall  be  glad  to  Introduce  them  to  the 
public. 

“Make  the  most  of  a  good  day!”  To-morrow  has  duties  of  Its 
own.  Don't  fill  the  future  with  grlevlngs  over  the  leavings  of  the 
present. 

No  team  can ’•  back  ”  the  weight  they  can  pull  In  lots  of  cases 
where  you  know  you  must  back  the  load,  It  would  be  weil  to  hitch  be¬ 
hind  and  pull  back. 

Roots  are  the  plant’s  mouths  are  they?  Big,  stout  roots  are  advan¬ 
tageous?  Are  men  with  big  mouths  healthier  and  stronger?  Ought 
to  be  If  the  analogy  holds  gcod. 

Kllwanger  &  Barry  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  one  time  135 
varieties  of  pears.  We  do  not  believe  there  Is  another  firm  in  the 
country  that  can  duplicate  that  order. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  soil  cattle  on  a  rainy  day,  with  water  running 
out  of  the  grass  or  fodder  as  you  handled  it  ?  If  so,  you  will  probably 
favor  the  silo  for  soiling.  You  can  handle  ensilage  without  taking  a 
bath. 

Some  of  our  readers  object  to  what  we  said  about  Secretary  Mor¬ 
ton’s  recent  address.  Well,  the  fairest  thing  will  be  to  print  the  whole 
address,  and  that  we  hope  to  do  next  week.  Then  we  can  all  think  it 
over. 

The  best  experts  In  children’s  diseases  do  not  enthuse  much  over 
’sterilized  milk.”  They  want  pure  milk  fron  healthy  cows  and 
healthful  food.  They  want  the  care  mixed  with  the  milk  before  It  Is 
made— not  after. 

In  a  hop-growing  community  the  Prohibitionists  carried  the  day 
and  abolished  saloons.  The  brewers  try  to  get  even  by  refusing  to 
buy  the  hops  grown  at  that  place,  hoping  thus  to  starve  the  people 
away  from  prohibition.  Can  they  do  It  ? 

WE  are  soon  to  tell  of  a  Delaware  farmer  who  has  something  newer 
still  about  silos.  This  man  doesn’t  believe  In  letting  the  silo  stand 
Idle  at  all.  As  soon  as  It  Is  emptied  In  spring  it  Is  filled  with  Scarlet 
clover  which  will  be  fed  out  ready  for  corn  in  the  fall.  Nothing  like 
keeping  the  silo  out  of  mischief. 

Mb.  Gould,  you  notice,  does  not  have  to  buy  a  cutter  and  carrier. 
There  is  enough  silo  work  done  in  the  neighborhood  to  warrant  a 
man  In  going  from  farm  to  farm  with  a  cutter  just  as  he  does  wllh  a 
thrasher.  That  Is  one  advantage  of  living  In  a  place  where  there  Is 
business  enough  to  warrant  wholesale  work. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

It  seems  to  us  that  too  little  prominence  has  been 
given  by  fruit  growers  to  the  matter  of  feeding  their 
trees  and  vines  in  the  most  scientific  way.  When 
fruit  growers  meet  in  convention  or  in  private  most  of 
their  talk  is  given  to  discussions  of  varieties  or  methods 
of  pruning  or  cultivating.  Manures  and  fertilizers  are 
discussed  in  a  general  way,  but  not  in  anything  like 
the  detail  in  which  other  matters  are  handled.  For 
example,  when  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  makes  the  statement 
at  these  meetings  that  he  would  arrest  a  man  who 
hauled  stable  manure  into  his  peach  orchards,  most  of 
those  who  listen  fail  to  see  and  understand  what  he 
means.  In  this  issue  and  the  last,  we  think  Mr. 
Williams  has  made  clear  why  stable  manure  may  be 
just  the  thing  to  produce  wood  and  yet  a  poor  thing — 
when  used  alone — to  grow  the  crop  of  fruit.  The  fact 
is  that  many  fruitgrowers  who  are  thoroughly  posted 
as  regards  varieties  and  culture  know  but  little  about 
the  science  of  feeding  plants  successfully.  This  is  but 
a  repetition  of  the  progress  in  the  science  of  feeding 
animals.  Breeding  and  careful  handling  did  much, 
but  not  until  the  chemist  showed  how  foods  may  be 
combined  into  rations  that  will  prevent  waste  can 
true  economy  be  said  to  have  fairly  started.  Any 
one  with  a  pocketbook  could  learn  in  a  few  years  that 
there  was  no  profit  in  dairying  when  feeding  an  exclu¬ 
sive  diet  of  corn  meal  and  Timothy  hay.  Why  this 
was  so  few  rightly  knew  until  the  chemist  showed 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  needed  protein,  so  much  of 
these  foods  must  be  given  that  the  surplus  fat  in  them 
was  wasted.  Then  they  found  that  by  adding  more 
clover  hay  and  bran,  they  had  a  cheaper  and  better  ra¬ 
tion.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  fruit  growers  must  study 
out  similar  problems  about  manures  and  fertilizers. 
In  this  day,  to  use  stable  manure  on  vineyards  and  or¬ 
chards  is  like  using  corn  meal  and  Timothy  for  cows. 
The  manure  is  not  well  balanced  and  should  have  both 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  added  to  make  an  eco¬ 
nomical  fertilizer.  Again,  what  form  of  potash  will 
best  take  the  place  of  wood  ashes  ?  These  questions 
are  the  coming  ones  for  fruit  growers.  We  shall  try 
to  answer  some  of  them  in  the  articles  now  being 
printed. 

t  t  t 

Our  friend  who  on  page  790  writes  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  farming  for  women,  starts  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  discussion.  Take  a  woman  in  these  times,  who  is 
left  with  less  than  $10,000  ;  how  can  she  invest  it  so 
as  to  realize  enough  to  make  a  home  and  educate  her 
children  ?  What  business  offers  her  anything  like  the 
returns  that  are  possible  on  a  good  farm  ?  The  author 
of  the  article  on  page  790  is  a  widow  who  was  left 
with  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  would  but 
little  more  than  pay  house  rent  and  clothes  in  the 
city.  She  wisely,  as  we  think,  invested  most  of  this 
money  in  a  farm  on  Long  Island.  While  the  income 
in  cash  was  not  great  to  begin  with,  a  home  was  pro¬ 
vided,  and  such  a  home  as  money  could  not  possibly 
buy  in  the  city.  Not  only  that,  but  under  careful 
cultivation  the  farm  is  producing  crops  of  hay,  grain 
and  potatoes  that  will  soon  yield  an  assured  cash  in¬ 
come.  This  farm,  with  improvements,  was  bought 
for  just  what  the  land  alone  cost  30  years  ago.  The 
improvements  cost  more  than  the  present  cost  of  the 
whole  farm.  No  wonder  this  lady  writes,  “  Bless  the 
panic  for  me!”  We  should  say  that  farming  with 
fertilizers  offers  the  best  opening  for  such  a  woman, 
unless  she  is  by  nature  particularly  well  qualified  to 
manage  hired  help.  In  growing  potatoes,  corn,  wheat 
and  grass  with  fertilizers,  a  ve,  y  great  part  of  the 
work  may  be  done  by  machinery  and  only  a  few  good 
hands  will  be  needed.  In  any  event  this  “country 
home  ”  solution  of  the  problem  that  confronts  many 
widows  is  well  worth  considering. 

X  t  X 

Every  autumn  we  have  many  inquiries  from  our 
young  friends  in  the  country  regarding  furs.  The 
market  is  always  very  uncertain  here  until  after  the 
annual  fur  sales  in  London,  which  occur  about  No¬ 
vember  1.  Several  circumstances  conspired  to  render 
the  market  dull  this  season,  and  prices  had  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency.  Of  raccoon  skins,  60,038  were  sold 
this  fall;  last  fall,  13,500,  but  prices  ruled  about  the 
same,  just  a  trifle  lower.  Muskrat  skins  —  called 
musquash,  over  there— sold  for  about  25  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  There  were  279,786  brown  muskrat 
skins  sold,  and  6,155  black  ones.  The  number  of 
American  opossum  skins  sold  was  more  than  four 
times  the  number  last  year.  Other  skins  from  this 
country  were  few  in  number,  and  prices  ruled  a  trifle 
lower  than  last  year. 

t  t  X 

The  annual  *'  Horse  Show  ”  has  just  been  held  in 
New  York.  The  show  of  horses  was  not  quite  so 
good  as  last  year’s,  but  as  a  social  event  the  exhibition 
was  a  great  success.  In  fact,  as  now  managed,  the 
horses  are  a  small  feature  of  the  entertainment. 


Society  people  have  seized  upon  this  annual  exhibition 
as  a  grand  opportunity  for  showing  off  their  clothes 
and  their  airs,  and  they  take  advantage  of  it  so  well 
that  the  horses  become  of  secondary  importance.  And 
yet,  here  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  horse  flesh  in  the  world.  This  is  because 
the  wealthy  and  fashionable  people  who  make  the 
most  of  this  show  provide  the  market  for  superior 
animals,  and  their  desire  for  handsome  riding  and 
driving  horses  creates  a  competition  among  breeders 
and  trainers.  The  horse  is  the  one  animal  that  can 
call  out  such  an  assemblage.  Cattle,  sheep,  dogs 
and  poultry  all  have  their  admirers,  but  the  people 
with  exquisite  tastes,  and  the  money  with  which  to 
gratify  them  always  rush  to  a  good  horse  show.  The 
practical  lesson  from  all  this  is  that  one  of  these 
proud,  high-stepping,  bright-eyed  horses  costs  to  raise 
but  little  more  than  a  slow,  ugly  blunderbuss,  while 
the  selling  price  of  the  one  is  ten  times  that  of  the 
other.  It  is  like  a  fine  Bartlett  pear  and  a  turnip. 
They  take  about  the  same  amount  of  nourishment 
from  the  soil,  but  while  the  pear  sells  for  five  cents, 
the  turnip  sells  five  for  one  cent.  This  is  so  because 
people  prefer  the  pear  to  the  turnip  for  eating  from 
the  hand.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  sustaining  life  but  of 
pleasure.  The  greatest  profit  is  found  in  catering  to 
the  higher  tastes  and  luxuries.  That  is  why  well- 
bred  and  showy  horses  are  worth  more  than  common 
ones,  though  the  latter  may  be  better  on  the  plow 
or  horse  car.  J  J  j; 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  strong  de¬ 
mand,  chiefly  from  organizations  and  meetings  of 
farmers,  for  a  change  in  the  methods  of  electing  U nited 
States  Senators.  It  is  now  demanded  that  these 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large — 
the  same  as  Governor  or  other  State  officers.  There 
are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  change,  but 
perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  is  the  following  extract 
from  a  circular  sent  out  by  a  “Good  Government 
Club  ”  in  this  city  : 

In  the  last  presidential  election,  the  trusted  national  leaders,  In¬ 
fluenced  by  party  questions,  urged  on  the  voters  (by  letters  now  on 
record,  dictated  by  the  rings),  the  necessity  of  electing  the  machine 
tickets  for  the  Legislature,  to  secure  a  United  States  Senator,  as  the 
main  support  of  the  national  admtnstratlon.  It  was  this  Issue,  and 
not  the  separate  national  ticket,  that  forced  the  people  to  give  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  entire  control  of  the  New  York  State  and  city  government 
In  that  election.  Does  not  this  single  Instance  alone  prove  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  electing  United  States  Senators  to  be  a  tie  binding 
State  and  National  politics,  and  a  leading  cause  of  machine  govern¬ 
ment? 

That  is  to  say,  men  were  induced  to  vote  for  candi¬ 
dates  that  they  could  not  personally  indorse,  because 
they  feared  that  otherwise  the  “  Senate  might  be 
lost.”  It  is  easy  to  see  how  politicians  can  thus  use 
this  threatened  loss  of  the  Senate  to  club  honest  men 
into  line  for  bad  candidates.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
Senate  has  degenerated  largely  because  it  has  grown 
away  from  the  people.  There  are  dozens  of  Senators 
who  would  not  dare  go  before  the  people  of  their 
States  and  trust  to  popular  support  for  re-election. 
Nor  would  their  party  dare  to  put  them  forward  as 
popular  candidates,  knowing  full  well  that  plenty  of 
honest  party  men  would  knife  them  at  the  polls. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  popular  elections — that  is 
why  we  want  the  office  of  Agricultural  Commissioner 
in  New  York  State  made  an  elective  one. 

X  X  X 

The  people  of  Newfoundland  have  been  holding  an 
election — like  the  rest  of  us.  This  island,  a  little 
smaller  than  the  State  of  New  York,  has  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  its  own.  It  is  really  the  oldest  of  England’s 
colonies,  dating  back  to  1497.  Still,  England  has  prac¬ 
tically  deserted  it,  though  about  the  island  are  some 
of  the  finest  fisheries  in  the  world,  while  in  the  in¬ 
terior  are  great  stores  of  minerals.  There  is  a  long 
standing  dispute  with  the  French  over  the  possession 
of  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  west  shore.  England 
does  not  care  to  force  a  settlement  of  this  western 
shore  question,  as,  in  case  they  gave  that  up,  the 
French  would  demand  concessions  in  Egypt  and  the 
Mediterranean.  For  the  same  reason,  Canada  is  not 
particularly  anxious  to  take  the  island  into  the  con¬ 
federation,  because  she  would  be  forced  to  take  this 
French  question,  too,  which  would  disturb  her  large 
French  population.  Thus  the  200,000  Newfoundlanders 
remaining  on  the  island  are  left  to  themselves,  and 
have  their  own  political  battles.  The  last  campaign 
turned  on  the  tariff.  The  government  proposed  an 
increase  promising  to  use  the  revenues  to  provide 
winter  work  for  the  fishermen,  and  telling  the  mer¬ 
chants  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States  was  to  shut  out  American  goods. 
These  arguments  succeeded,  but  as  is  the  case  with 
Canada,  the  result  will  be  that  more  and  more  New¬ 
foundlanders  will  come  to  this  country  to  live.  In 
fact,  it  seems  most  natural  for  the  Newfoundland 
people  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for  business  and 
political  association,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  this  island  is  the  first  of  the  English-speaking 
colonies  to  seek  annexation  to  this  country.  The 


agriculture  of  Newfoundland  amounts  to  little.  At 
present  fish  is  about  the  only  product  of  the  country. 

X  X  X 

A  certain  liouseho’d  publication  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  assertion : 

The  real  antagonists  of  butterlno  are  not  the  makers  of  Rood  butter, 
but  those  butter  commission  merchants  and  creamerymt  n  who  make 
a  business  of  buying  up,  at  a  low  price,  queer  or  low-grade  butters, 
which  they  work  over,  and,  by  the  Introduction  of  acids,  “convert” 
Into  a  passable  product,  which  they  place  on  the  market  at  a  large 
profit.  These  unscrupulous  dealers  have  no  use  for  oleomargarine,  as 
Its  purity  ard  healthfulness  command  for  It  a  place  among  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  commendable  household  commodities,  while  the  dark  cellar 
manipulators  have  hard  work  to  force  their  goods,  which  are  not 
Intended  for  Inspection  or  the  light  of  day. 

In  viow  of  the  desperate  efforts  and  unscrupulous 
trickery  to  which  the  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers 
in,  butterine  have  resorted  in  order  to  force  their  pro¬ 
duct  upon  the  public,  this  asinine  statement  sounds  a 
little  strange.  The  farmers  have  been  fighting  this 
stuff  for  years,  and  their  opposition,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  consumers  is  founded  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the 
imitation  is  usually  sold,  sooner  or  later,  for  genuine 
butter.  Tf  it’s  so  pure  and  good,  why  not  sell  it  for 
what  it  is  ?  1  j:  1 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  the  American 
people  consumed  98,000,000  gallons  of  distilled  spirits, 
28,500,000  gallons  of  wine  and  987,500,000  gallons  of 
malt  liquors  or  1,114,000,000  gallons  of  all  kinds.  How 
much  health  or  real  comfort  and  happiness  floated  on 
that  great  sea  of  liquor  ?  On  the  other  hand  think 
what  could  have  been  bought  with  the  money  spent  for 
this  stuff.  The  Independent  thus  figures  it : 

The  sum  would  buy  In  round  numbers.  132,000,000  barrels  of  Hour  at 
*0  each -more  than  the  whole  crop  of  wheat  for  that  year;  or  153,000,- 
000  tons  of  c  >al  at  $5  each— equal  to  the  entire  output  of  coal;  or 
79,000,000  suits  of  clothes  at  $10  each;  or  225,000,000  pairs  of  Bhoes  at 
$3.50  each.  Or,  If  this  money  were  equally  divided  among  these 
articles  it  would  buy  33  000,000  barrels  of  flour,  39,500,000  tons  of  coal, 
19,750,000  suits  of  clothes,  50,250,000  pairs  of  shoes.  And  If  these 
articles  were  equally  distributed  among  10,000,000  families  of  working¬ 
men  there  would  be  for  each  family:  3  3-10  barrels  of  flour  at  $0,3  95-103 
tons  of  coal  at  $5,  about  two  suits  of  clothes  at  $10  and  5j£  pairs  of 
shoes  at  $3  5J. 

You  can  see  again  that  this  liquor  question  is  a  mighty 
practical  one  to  farmers — a  good  deal  more  practical 
than  the  tariff  if  they  would  only  think  so.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  money  spent  for  liquor  could  be 
spent  for  food  and  clothing.  That  would  mean  so 
much  more  cash  in  your  pocket,  and  very  little  of  the 
food  and  clothing  would  be  wasted  either. 

X  X  X 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  Reading  Club  pro¬ 
posed.  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  for  en¬ 
couraging  reading  and  study  of  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture.  This  plan  is  being  followed  by  the  colleges  in 
several  other  States.  The  Illinois  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  proposes  a  new  plan  that  might  well  be  followed 
elsewhere.  This  plan,  as  outlined  in  the  circular,  is 
as  follows : 

The  University  offers  to  hold  two  meetings,  one  In  northern  and  one 
In  southern  Illinois,  at  each  of  which  four  or  five  courses,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  live  lectures,  shall  be  given  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  station  staff.  The  lectures  will  be 
on  subjects  directly  relating  to  agriculture,  those  given  In  northern 
Illinois  having  more  especial  reference  to  stock  breeding  and  dairy 
farming;  those  for  southern  Illinois  to  fruit  and  other  piant  produc¬ 
tion.  They  will  be  primarily  addressed  to  young  men,  rather  than  to 
those  with  long  experience;  will  discuss  and  Illustrate  principles, 
rather  than  give  rules;  will  be  scientific  rather  than  what  are  some¬ 
times  called  practical. 

This  is  carrying  the  short  agricultural  course  right 
to  the  farmers,  and  is  entirely  aside  from  the  regular 
short  course  held  at  the  University.  Something  like 
this  plan  has  been  tried  in  Michigan,  where  a  farmer’s 
institute  was  prolonged  a  week  or  more.  Prof.  Wing, 
of  Cornell,  has  outlined  a  comprehensive  plan  for  lec¬ 
tures  on  agricultural  topics  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  but  Illinois  seems  to  be  the  first  State  to  actu¬ 
ally  put  the  idea  in  practice.  Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow, 
Champaign,  Ill.,  has  the  matter  in  charge. 

X  X  t 

From  the  little  that  can  be  learned  about  the  new 
tariff  bill,  it  seems  probable  that  wool,  hay,  eggs, 
coal  and  iron  ore  will  be  put  on  the  free  list.  We  also 
expect  that  the  duty  on  potatoes  and  tobacco  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  removed.  We  have  considered 
these  changes  probable  from  the  day  of  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  While,  as  we  stated  last  week,  the 
recent  election  would  have  changed  the  tariff  policy 
of  almost  any  European  government,  in  this  country, 
the  government  is  safe  in  going  ahead  undisturbed. 
Free  coal  ought  to  make  cheaper  fuel  if  “  the  tariff  is 
a  tax.”  In  this  case,  however,  the  chief  motive  for  re¬ 
moving  the  tariff  seems  to  be  to  please  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturers,  who  may  thus  import  coal  and 
ore  from  Canada  cheaper  than  to  haul  it  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia.  There  is  still  to  be  a 
tariff  on  woolen  goods,  though  wool  is  to  be  free.  It 
seems  likely,  too,  that  a  duty  will  be  put  on  sugar 
and  coffee  and  the  present  sugar  bounty  removed. 
This,  with  an  increase  in  the  tax  on  whisky  and  a 
suggested  income  tax,  is  evidently  to  supply  the  rev¬ 
enues  that  will  be  lost  by  the  new  free  list. 


A  FARMER’S  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

HERE  are  few  farmers’  families  who  sit  down  to 
formal,  many-coursed  dinners,  even  on  festival 
occasions.  Three  courses  are  usually  considered  ample, 
and  much  labor  is  avoided  which,  in  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  would  fall  upon  the  mistress  of  the 
house  or  her  daughters.  Try  this  bill  of  fare  when 
you  gather  the  dear  ones  around  you  this  year,  and 
see  if  it  is  to  your  taste  and  theirs  : 

MENU. 

SOUP. 

Tomato. 

MEATS. 

Roast  turkey,  Scalloped  oysters, 

Celery  dressing,  Cranberry  jelly. 

VEGETABLES. 

Browned  potatoes,  Hubbard  squash, 

Creamed  cauliflower. 

Celery. 

DESSERT. 

Pumpkin  pie.  Chocolate  pudding, 

Coffee.  Tea, 

Fruits  and  nuts. 

Tomato  Soup. — To  each  quart  of  rich  beef  stock, 
which  has  been  freed  from  fat,  add  one  teacupful  of 
strained  stewed  tomatoes,  one  saltspoonful  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  flour  and  butter  well  mixed, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Let  the  whole  come  to 
a  boil  and  serve  with  square  crackers. 

Roast  Turkey. — There  are  few  cooks  who  do  not 
know  how  to  prepare  this  distinctively  American  dish, 
and  the  only  suggestion  which  T  care  to  offer  is  that 
finely  minced  celery  be  added  to  the  dressing.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  most  satisfactory  to  our  household.  It  may  be 
to  others. 

Scalloped  Oysters — A  generous  use  of  rich,  creamy 
milk  and  butter  can  hardly  fail  to  make  this  dish 
toothsome,  if  the  crackers  are  nice  and  crispy  and  the 
oysters  fresh  and  in  sufficient  supply.  Dot  each  layer 
of  rolled  cracker  crumbs  with  butter  and  season  each 
layer  of  oysters  with  pepper  and  salt.  Pour  the  milk 
or  cream  on  top  and  allow  the  dish  to  stand  an  hour 
before  baking. 

Cranberry  Jelly. — Pick  over  and  wash  two  quarts 
of  cranberries.  Add  a  teacupful  of  water  and  stew 
until  tender;  drain  the  fruit  in  a  jelly  bag  without 
pressure.  Add  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice. 
Let  it  boil  five  minutes,  then  strain  into  a  mould. 
The  fruit  which  remains  should  be  pressed  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  when  more  water  may  be  added,  with 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  fruit.  Heat  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  result  is 
a  delicious  cranberry  marmalade. 

Browned  Potatoes. — Pass  nice  mealy  potatoes 
through  the  ricer  the  moment  they  are  drained. 
Heap  them  in  a  vegetable  dish.  Dot  with  bits  of  but¬ 
ter  and  brown  by  holding  a  very  hot  shovel  over  them. 

Hubbard  Squash. — Wash,  cut  in  quarters  and  re¬ 
move  the  seeds.  Steam  until  tender  and  scrape  from 
the  shell.  Season  liberally  with  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  and,  if  too  dry,  add  a  little  sweet  cream.  Serve 
very  hot. 

Creamed  Cauliflower. — Separate  the  cauliflower 
into  sections  and  throw  into  strong  salt  and  water  to 
remove  insects.  Cook  until  tender  in  water  which  is 
slightly  salted.  Remove  to  a  vegetable  dish,  and 
thicken  a  part  of  the  water  in  which  the  cauliflower 
was  cooked,  with  flour  stirred  smooth  with  thick 
cream.  The  sauce  must  not  be  too  thick,  but  so  that 
it  may  be  poured  easily.  Pour  it  over  the  cauliflower, 
dot  with  bits  of  butter  and  serve  hot. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — The  best  pumpkin  pie  I  ever  ate  was 
made  with  equal  parts  of  strained  pumpkin  or  squash 
and  rich  creamy  milk.  Salt  and  sweeten  to  taste, 
using  granulated  sugar.  Add  one  egg  to  each  pie, 
flavor  with  lemon  and  bake  with  one  crust. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
boiling  water  to  two  ounces  of  Baker’s  chocolate. 
Let  it  melt  over  the  fire,  then  add  one  quart  of  creamy 
milk,  half  cream  is  none  too  rich.  Sweeten  to  taste, 
add  a  little  salt  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 
Last  stir  in  the  well  beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs.  Bake 
until  set,  then  cover  with  a  meringue  made  from  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  very  light,  sweetened  with 
powdered  sugar  and  delicately  flavored  with  vanilla. 
Let  the  meringue  brown  in  a  very  quick  oven.  To  be 
eaten  cold. 

Coffee  Making  has  been  a  very  Bimple  matter  since 
the  purchase  of  a  little  wire  and  cloth  arrangement  a 
year  ago.  The  little  wire  frame  has  a  hook  by  which 
it  is  hung  on  the  side  of  the  coffee  pot.  A  bag  is 
attached  to  this  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  The  coffee  to  be  used  should  be  ground  very 
fine.  One  tablespoonful  i6  ample  for  each  guest.  The 
water  required  must  be  boiling  hot.  Put  the  coffee 
into  the  bag,  and  pour  the  water  in  after  it.  It  will 


drain  out  through  the  coffee  and  the  result  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  beverage  perfectly  clear  to  the  last  drop. 

The  Fruit  and  Nuts  are  often  enjoyed  more  .if 
served  after  the  lamps  are  lighted  and  the  story  tell¬ 
ing  has  begun.  sara  a.  little. 

THE  WORK  SIDE  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

ENTION  a  Thansgiving  party,  and  away  flies  the 
housekeeper’s  mind  to  the  menu  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  ;  from  the  central  dish  where  : 

The  turkey,  quite  portly  with  dressing 
Lies  meekly  awaiting  the  knife, 

to  the  nuts  and  bonbons  of  the  final  course.  The 
whole  round  of  adjuncts,  necessary  and  desirable, 
unfolds  itself  before  her,  a  four  days’  campaign  of 
mixing,  measuring,  stewing  and  baking  culminating 
in  a  final  output  of  energy,  over  almost  before  real¬ 
ized,  and  leaving,  it  may  be,  a  doubt  whether  holidays 
are  after  all  worth  while. 

In  order  that,  when  the  day’s  accounts  are  balanced 
up,  the  credit  side  of  pleasure  anl  satisfaction  may 
exceed  the  debit  one  of  work  and  care,  sensible  plan¬ 
ning  and  a  determination  to  keep  the  real  object  of 
the  day’s  entertainment  in  mind,  are  necessary.  When 
she  considers  the  matter  from  a  common-sense  stand¬ 
point,  every  woman  knows  that  no  elaboration  of  the 
viands  served  can  make  up  for  a  preoccupied  hostess, 
with  wrinkles  of  anxiety  between  her  eyebrows ; 
that  the  best  of  one’s  every-day  cooking  is  apt  to  be 
better  than  most  fashionable,  but  unfamiliar  novel¬ 
ties  ;  that  most  people — and  men  in  particular — relish 
a  simple,  straightforward  style  of  cooking  rather 
than  what  might  be  called  the  fussed  up  dishes  of  the 
cooking  schools,  and  that,  above  all,  it  is  the  people 
and  not  the  food  that  make  or  mar  the  day. 

Not  to  undertake  more  than  can  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  kitchen  is  to  leave  the  more  vivacity  for 
the  parlor,  for  few  are  the  country  homes  where  the 
brunt  of  the  labor  does  not  fall  upon  the  home-maker. 
The  farmer  is  usually  a  free-handed,  whole-souled 
man.  “  Have  as  many  ducks  and  turkeys  and  cran¬ 
berries  as  you  like,  Mary,”  he  says  cheerfully,  and 
then,  perhaps,  goes  off  to  the  village  the  day  they  are 
to  be  prepared  for  cooking,  as  unconcerned  as  if  one  had 
but  to  lasso  a  fowl  upon  its  roost  at  night  and  lead  it, 
on  the  day  of  the  feast,  upon  the  table  stuffed,  sea¬ 
soned  and  browned  to  a  turn.  If  he  concur  with  his 
wife  in  thinking  it  worth  while  to  set  up  a  stove  in  the 
north  room,  and  looks  up  the  missing  zinc  and  an  extra 
length  of  pipe  with  as  much  patience  as  he  displays 
in  helping  his  pretty  cousin  to  put  on  her  overshoes 
and  find  her  gloves  a  few  days  later,  he  is  a  husband 
to  be  proud  of — though  the  chances  are  that  he  drinks 
or  is  lazy,  for,  by  the  law  of  compensation,  he  really 
must  possess  some  redeeming  vice. 

But  Mary  got  used  to  his  ways,  good  and  bad,  long 
ago  ;  and  though  the  eating  and  serving  are  of  neces¬ 
sity  important  items  in  her  plans,  she  is  resolutely  de¬ 
termined  to  enjoy  the  autumn  festival,  and  to  make  it 
a  day  to  which  others  shall  look  back  with  pleasure. 
So  whether  she  and  all  the  other  home-makers  up  and 
down  our  land,  plan  to  accomplish  unusual  results,  or 
keep  to  a  few  well-tested  recipes  ;  whether  there  be  a 
reliable  Bridget  to  the  fore,  or  the  little  woman  her¬ 
self  preside  both  at  the  range  and  in  the  parlor,  may 
only  success  and  satisfaction  attend  the  efforts  of  all 
who  bid  a  guest  to  the  day’s  feast  and  help  to  make 
the  good  old  festival  of  our  forefathers  a  day  for  which 
to  be  thankful.  prudence  primrose. 

“  IT  SHALL  NOT  COME  NIGH  THEE.” 

T  is  oniy  when  the  pestilence  is  near  at  hand  that 
our  prayers  to  be  delivered  from  it  are  really 
heartfelt.  Conversely,  when  its  hot  breath  has  been 
all  but  upon  us,  and  we  have  been  delivered  from  it, 
it  would  seem  that  then,  of  all  times,  we  should  yield 
ourselves  to  heartfelt  thanksgiving.  It  was  predicted 
almost  as  a  certainty  that  the  dreaded  cholera  would 
invade  our  country  during  this,  our  year  of  receiving 
all  nations  as  our  guests.  But  the  White  City,  with 
its  enchanting  towers  and  fountains,  has  been  spared 
from  witnessing  the  fearful  scenes  of  terror  and  dis¬ 
tress  that  might  so  easily  have  turned  its  joy  and 
beauty  into  mourning  and  heaviness.  Shall  we  not, 
as  a  people,  be  thankful  from  the  heart — more  so  in 
this  Columbian  year  than  could  have  been  possible  in 
any  other — that  the  “noisome  pestilence  has  n.  t  come 
nigh  us  ?  ” 

Our  Thanksgiving  proclamation  fails  to  mention 
this  specific  cause  for  the  giving  of  thanks.  But  it 
does  say:  “Let  generous  gifts  of  charity  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor  and  needy  prove  tne  sincerity  of  our 
thanksgiving.”  Let  us  prove  ourselves  thankful, 
whatever  may  be  our  debt  in  this  direction 


NOT  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  CASE. 

HAT  prettily  behaved  children  !  ”  exclaimed 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Jewett,  of  little  Teddy  and 
May  Morgan,  who  were  spending  the  day  with  me 
while  their  mother  was  on  a  shopping  tour  to  the  city. 

“Oh,  yes  !  ”  I  replied;  “they  always  behave  well 
when  they  stay  alone  with  me,  but  it’s  a  sight  to  see 
them  when  their  parents  are  here.” 

“  A  beautiful  sight,  you  mean  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
gan. 

“  Wait  and  see,”  I  answered,  and  here  we  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  Teddy,  who  asked  permission  to  take 
Muggins  (my  pet  kitten)  out  in  the  hammock,  saying 
that  he  would  be  real  careful  not  to  hurt  her,  and  by 
May,  who  wished  to  look  at  my  stereopticon  views.  A 
moment  later  both  children  were  happily  employed, 
and  so  the  day  passed  with  nothing  to  mar  our  pleas¬ 
ure  together  :  no  teasing,  no  quarreling,  no  meddling 
with  articles  not  made  for  little  hands. 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  came  Mrs.  Morgan, 
wearied  by  her  long  day  in  the  c:ty.  There  was  a  wild 
rush  for  the  door,  and  before  she  had  time  to  step  over 
the  door  sill,  four  little  arms  were  dragging  her  face 
down  to  be  kissed,  her  bonnet  was  knocked  askew, 
and  the  various  packages  which  she  carried  fell  to  the 
floor,  while  both  children  were  noisily  shouting,  “  Did 
you  buy  me  any  candy  ?  ”  “  Where’s  my  jackknife  ?  ” 

“  Did  you  get  the  silk  for  my  dolly’s  dress  ?  ”  The 
candy  was  obediently  brought  forth.  The  jackknife 
was  handed  to  Teddy,  and  May’s  candy-bedaubed 
fingers  were  smoothing  the  shining  piece  of  blue  silk 
ere  I  had  an  opportunity  to  introduce  my  friend  to 
Mrs.  Morgan.  The  weak-minded  mother  acknowledged 
the  introduction  with  a  slight  apology  for  her  off¬ 
spring.  The  dear  children  missed  her.  They  were 
always  wild  with  delight  when  she  returned  after  a 
day’s  absence. 

Then  she  turned  to  me  with  an  inquiry  :  “  Have  the  ’ 
children  been  good  ?  ”  I  could  truthfully  answer 
then,  “Yes,  very  good,”  but  had  she  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  a  half  hour  later  my  answer  would  have  been  a 
different  one,  for  both  children  appeared  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  mother’s  presence  to  try  my  patience 
to  the  utmost.  May  proceeded  to  explore  my  cabinet 
which  she  had  plainly  understood  was  forbidden 
ground  during  the  day.  She  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
my  attempts  to  allure  her  away,  until  her  father  came 
in,  when  she  ensconced  herself  in  his  lap,  from  which 
post  of  vantage  she  entertained  us  with  reading  from 
my  choicest  gift-books,  her  voice  rising  above  our 
labored  conversation.  Teddy,  more  quietly  but  not 
less  mischievously,  tested  his  new  knife  on  my  parlor 
furniture,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  of  Mrs.  Jewett  that  it  escaped  being  hope¬ 
lessly  mutilated.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  mother’s 
first  suggestion  of  going  home  met  with  a  quick  re¬ 
sponse,  that,  I  knew  “  she  must  be  tired.”  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  outer  garments  were  put  on  by  Mrs.  Jewett  and 
myself  as  quickly  as  possible. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  the  departing  family, 
Mrs.  Jewett  and  I  sank  into  oui*  easy  chairs  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  while  I  laughed  hysterically.  “  What  a 
pity  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jewett.  “  I  never  witnessed 
such  a  transformation!”  While  I  replied :  “I  would 
rather  care  for  those  children  alone  for  a  fortnight 
than  to  have  their  mother’s  help  for  one  day.”  And 
then  I  wickedly  soliloquized,  “  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  half  of  the  children  in  the 
world  were  orphans,  for  their  parents  seem  to  exert 
such  a  diabolical  influence  over  them  that  when  the 
children  are  in  their  company  they  are  transformed 
into  perfect  imps,  while  we  outsiders  are  for  the  time 
being  cowards,  and  in  their  power.”  Alice  e.  pinney. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

DOUGHNUTS  IN  RHYME. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  milk; 

Two  eggs  beaten  fine  as  silk. 

Salt  and  nutmeg  (lemon’ll  do); 

Of  baking  powder  teaspoons  two. 

Lightly  stir  the  flour  In; 

Roll  on  pie  board  not  too  thin; 

Cut  In  diamonds,  twists  or  rings. 

Drop  with  care  the  doughy  things 

Into  fat  that  briskly  swells 

Evenly  the  spongy  cells. 

Watch  with  care  the  time  for  turning; 

Fry  them  brown-  just  short  of  burning. 

Roll  In  sugar;  serve  when  cool. 

Price-  a  quarter  for  this  rule.— 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Kerosene  on  the  Carpet. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Housekeeper  says  that  to  re¬ 
move  this,  cover  the  spot  with  dry  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  and  lay  newspapers  over  all. 
If  applied  as  soon  as  the  oil  is  spilled,  it 
will  be  removed  in  less  than  20  minutes. 
Grease  can  often  be  taken  from  a  rag 
carpet  by  applying  dry,  powdered  starch 
in  the  same  way.  When  the  starch  is 
saturated  with  the  grease,  remove  it  and 
apply  more. 

Queer  Ketchup. — It  is  asserted  in  the 
American  Cider  Maker  that  the  word 
ketchup  in  certain  parts  of  Great  Britain 
has  quite  a  different  significance  from 
that  which  attaches  to  the  word  in  this 
country,  being  a  slang  term  for  illicit 
spirits.  A  “  moonshine  ”  operator  poses 
over  there  as  a  “ketchup  manufacturer.” 
In  both  countries,  however,  the  respective 
ketchups  are  each  alike  in  that  they  are 
expected  to  show  strength  and  body — 
and  they  both  do. 

Tin  Cream  Pails. — The  creaming  vessel 
should  have  a  smooth  surface,  and  good 
tin  is  the  best  material  to  use,  says  Prof. 
Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  University. 
Wood,  earthen  or  glass  vessels  should  not 
be  used,  as  they  are  easily  broken,  and  are 
not  good  conductors  of  heat.  The  tin 
milk  can,  set  into  cold  water,  cools  the 
milk  that  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  tin,  and  fibrin  clots  are  prevented 
from  forming.  The  size  of  these  cans 
found  best  in  practical  working  experi¬ 
ments  is  18  inches  deep  and  8  inches  in 
diameter. 

Onion  Sauce  for  Roast  Turkey.— If  onions 
do  not  form  a  part  of  the  Thanksgiving 
bill  of  fare  an  onion  sauce  may  accom¬ 
pany  the  turkey.  To  make  it,  place  one 
dozen  tiny  white  onions  in  boiling  water 
and  cook  them  until  soft.  After  drain¬ 
ing,  press  six  of  them  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Make  a  smooth  paste  of  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  and  twice  as  much  but¬ 
ter,  to  which  add  slowly  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  milk.  Remove  this  from  the  fire 
when  smoothly  thickened  ;  add  salt  and 
the  sifted  pulp,  with  the  remaining  whole 
onions.  Serve  without  delay. 

Making  Bananas  Digestible.— It  is  well 
known  that  bananas  are  very  nutritious, 
but  some  people  find  them  extremely 
difficult  of  digestion.  Mrs.  Rorer  says 
that  if  they  are  cooked  but  slightly  they 
may  be  eaten  by  a  person  who  could  not 
possibly  digest  a  raw  one.  One  can  al¬ 
ways  get  bananas  which  may  be  fried, 
baked  or  served  with  hot  cereal.  Peel 
the  banana,  cut  into  very  thin  slices  with 
a  silver  knife,  put  these  into  the  bottom 
of  a  bowl,  and  pour  over  them  the  boil¬ 
ing  oatmeal,  farina  or  wheat  granules; 
serve  with  sugar  and  cream.  To  bake 
bananas  strip  from  one  side  a  piece  of 
the  skin.  Then  loosen  the  skin  from  the 
sides  of  the  fruit;  dust  well  with  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
half  an  hour.  Serve  hot  in  the  skins. 

Boiled  Turkey. — A  change  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  roast  turkey  may  be  had  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  bird.  The  Tribune  gives  this 
method  ;  Dress  the  turkey,  and  crush  the 
breastbone  with  a  rolling  pin  to  give  it  a 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castorla 


round  appearance.  Truss  it,  and  stuff 
with  bread  crumbs  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  two  ounces  of  butter,  oysters  and 
chopped  celery.  Wrap  tbe  turkey  in  a 
towel,  put  it  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
with  a  seasoning  of  salt,  and  boil  slowly 
and  steadily  until  it  is  cooked.  An  or¬ 
dinary-sized  bird  will  take  from  two  to 
three  hours.  Serve  with  oyster  sauce  in 
the  dish,  and  garnish  with  bits  of  parsley. 
Before  wrapping  the  turkey  in  the  towel 
the  latter  should  be  floured.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  boil  a  turkey  about  an  hour  and  then 
let  it  stand,  close  covered,  on  the  stove 
for  half  an  hour  ;  the  steam  will  finish 
the  cooking. 

Rabbit  stew. — The  following  method  of 
cooking  rabbits  is  claimed  to  be  some¬ 
thing  ahead  of  the  ordinary  way  :  Skin 
the  rabbits ;  cut  in  small  pieces,  being 
careful  to  put  all  the  blood  in  the  stone 
jar  where  they  are  to  remain  in  vinegar  ; 
salt  and  pepper  the  pieces  and  put  them 
evenly  in  the  jar  ;  add  one  slice  of  onion, 
four  bay  leaves,  six  cloves,  nine  allspice, 
and  vinegar  to  cover  them  ;  let  them  re¬ 
main  a  week  ;  then  take  out  the  pieces  of 
rabbit,  strain  the  vinegar  that  is  ready 
for  use.  Put  1  %  tablespoonful  of  lard  in 
a  saucepan ;  when  hot  take  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour ;  let  it  get  a  light 
brown,  stirring  it  briskly  all  the  while  ; 
add  one  cupful  of  cold  water  ;  when  it 
thickens,  add  the  vinegar  that  has  been 
strained  ;  put  in  the  pieces  of  rabbit  and 
boil  for  one  hour.  Serve  with  potato 
dumplings  or  fried  potatoes. 

Making  Faces. — A  specialist  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  skins  and  faces  said  a  few  days 
since  that  quite  as  many  men  as  women 
seek  his  services,  and  that  they  are  quite 
as  solicitous  about  their  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  This  expert  treats  puffy  noses, 
pug  noses,  crooked  noses,  bridgeless 
noses,  hollow  cheeks,  wrinkles,  etc.  He 
removes  birth-marks,  scars  and  deep  pit- 
tings  (even  those  of  small-pox)  and  freck¬ 
les,  causes  horizontal  ears  to  lie  flat,  and 
makes  people  beautiful  generally.  Being 
asked  as  to  whether  freckles  removed 
would  return,  he  replied  that  they  would 
not  so  long  as  the  application  of  the 
preparation  used  to  remove  them  was 
continued.  Hollow  cheeks  and  wrinkles 
are  treated  by  massage,  and  this  could 
doubtless  be  fully  as  well  done  in  the 
patient’s  own  home,  if  she  knew  how  to 
apply  the  treatment. 

A  Puritan  Thanksgiving  Dinner.— A  con¬ 
tributor  to  a  prominent  woman’s,  beg 
pardon,  “ladies’”  periodical  gives  de¬ 
scriptions  and  menu  for  a  dinner  with 
the  above  title,  whose  elaborateness 
would  make  a  genuine  Puritan  turn  un¬ 
easily  in  his  grave.  First,  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  table,  the  directions  are  to 
use  yellow  chrysanthemums  and,  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  goldenrod.  A  better 
arrangement  still  is  the  use  of  wheat  and 
dried  grasses  as  more  typical  of  the 
festival.  Two  large,  flat  bowls  of  highly- 
polished  red  apples  should  stand  at  either 
end  of  the  center  floral  piece,  while  small 
dishes  of  popped  corn,  home-made  mo¬ 
lasses  candy,  roasted  chestnuts  and 
cracked  hickory-nuts  should  be  in  con¬ 
venient  places  about  the  table.  Pickled 
walnuts,  cucumber  pickles  and  small 
cruets  of  tomato  ketchup  should  form  the 
hors  d'cuuvre.  At  each  plate  there  may 
be  a  guest  card  of  as  mueh  simplicity  or 
ornateness  as  may  be  desired.  A  clever 
design  is  a  turkey  in  pasteboard  with 
outstretched  tail,  on  which  the  name  of 
the  guest,  with  Thanksgiving  Day,  1893, 
may  be  done  in  old-fashioned  script  let¬ 
tering.  Sheaves  of  wheat  are  also  appro¬ 
priate  designs.  I  f  it  is  desired,  the  menu 
may  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  card. 
Appropriate  quotations  add  much  to  the 
personality  of  a  guest  card,  and  a  few 
from  New  England  authors  may  be  given. 
The  menu  itself  is  for  a  dinner  of  seven 
courses,  and  besides  soup  and  fish,  com¬ 
prises  two  kinds  of  meat,  not  to  mention 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


the  omnipresent  turkey  with  its  concomi¬ 
tant  cranberry  jelly,  and  the  game  or 
roast  pig  whiqji  may  be  substituted  for  it. 
There  are  given,  in  all,  seven  kinds  of 
vegetables,  three  of  pie,  and  a  pudding. 
It  would  suit  the  Puritans  in  one  respect, 
nothing  is  provided  in  the  way  of  liquid 
refreshment  not  even  coffee.  Shades  of 
Plymouth  Rock!  imagine  a  Puritan  sitting 
down  to  such  a  dinner.  But  then,  of 
course,  this  is  such  only  in  name,  and 
“  what’s  in  a  name.” 


FOR  THANKSGIVING  LUNCHEON. 

E.  R.  P.,  gives  in  The  Ladies’  Home 
Companion,  directions  for  making  sev¬ 
eral  dainty  dishes  for  the  luncheon 
which  usually  winds  up  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  festivities.  They  are  made  as 
follows : 

Thanksgiving  Patties.— Line  little  tart- 
pans  with  delicate  puff  paste,  fill  with 
strawberry  jam  ;  sprinkle  the  tops  with 
sugar  and  bake  in  a  very  quick  oven. 
Let  cool  and  pile  whipped  cream  over 
the  top.  Arrange  on  a  large,  flat  dish 
and  set  on  the  luncheon  or  tea  table. 

Aunt  Hannah's  Cheese  Tarts.— Take  one 
cupful  of  curd,  drained  dry,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  three  cupfuls  of  rich  cream, 
half  a  cupful  of  dried  currants  and  half 
a  cupful  of  sugar.  Mix,  drop  in  tart- 
pans  lined  with  puff  paste,  bake ;  let 
cool,  cover  the  tops  with  icing  and  set  in 
a  hot  oven  two  or  three  minutes  before 
serving. 

Grandmother's  Apple  Tarts.— Line  round 
patties  with  a  rich  paste.  In  each  place 
the  half  of  a  peeled  tart  apple,  drop  a 
teaspoonful  of  cream,  a  bit  of  butter, 
and  as  much  sugar  as  it  will  hold  in  the 
center.  Grate  nutmeg  over  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven  until  the  apples  are  done. 

Tea  Wafers. — Mix  six  ounces  of  butter 
and  sugar  each,  add  four  ounces  of  flour 
and  four  well-beaten  eggs;  stir  all  to¬ 
gether,  flavor  with  nutmeg.  Roll  very 
thin,  cut  in  small  wafers  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Mayflower  Cakes. — Take  one  pound  of 
flour,  12  ounces  of  butter  and  sugar  each, 
and  two  eggs.  Mix  well,  flavor  with  nut¬ 
meg.  Roll  thin  and  bake  on  tin  sheets 
in  a  very  hot  oven. 

Rice  Cream. — Boil  one  cupful  of  rice  in 
sweet  milk  until  tender  ;  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  pour  in  a 
glass  dish  and  drop  bits  of  currant  jelly 
over  the  top.  Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  with  half  a  teacupful  of  cream  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  flavor  with 
vanilla  and  pile  over  the  rice.  Set  on 
ice  and  serve  in  small  saucers  with  cake. 

Orange  Cream.— Grate  one  lemon  and 
two  oranges  ;  mix  with  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  half  a  cupful  of  water.  Put  in  a 
small  saucepan,  set  on  the  stove  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved ;  beat  three  eggs 
and  stir  in,  set  off  to  cool.  When  thick, 
stir  in  a  teacupful  of  whipped  cream. 
Set  on  ice  until  very  cold  and  serve  with 
cake. 
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If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


Easy  to  Take 

and  keep 
the  system  in 
Perfect  Order. 

AVER’S 

CATHARTIC  PILLS 

A  specific  for 
Headache 
Constipation,  and 
Dyspepsia. 

Every  dose 

Effective 


E  STUDY  A  practical  and  complete  Jius- 
—  I  UU  I  •  iness  College  Course  given  bv 
MAIL  at  student's  HOME.  Low  rates  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  Trial  Lesson  and  Catalogue 
2-cent  stamp.  JtliYANT  &  STRATTON, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


The  plague  of  lamps  is  the 
breaking  of  chimneys  ;  but 
that  can  be  avoided.  Get 
Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass.” 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  “pearled  ” — a  trade 
mark. 

Cylinder  tops  are  etched  in  the 
glass  “MACBETH  &  CO.  PEARL 
glass.” — another  trade-mark. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


OTRANGE  That  you  let 
O  new  leather  get  old  for 
want  of  Vacuum  Leather  Oil ; 
25c,  and  your  money  back  if 
you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin- with- wool -on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


M  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.” 


COVERED  WITH  A  TASTELESS  AND 
SOLUBLE  COATING. 

A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE  FOR 

Indigestion,  Want  of  Appetite,  Fullness  J 
after  Meals,  Vomitings ,  Sickness  of  J 
the  Stomach,  liilious  or  Liver  Horn-  < 
plaints,  Side  Headache, Cold  Chills ,\ 
FI  ushings  of  Heat.,  Lowness  of  Spir-  < 
its,  and  All  Nervous  Affections. 

To  euro  those  complaints  wo  must  remove  < 
tho  can  o.  The  principal  cause  is  generally  < 
to  bo  found  in  the  Ntomucli  stnd  liver:  pnti 
these  tioo  organs  right  and  all  will  be  well.  From* 
two  to  four  Pills  twice  a  day  for  a  short  time 
will  remove  the  evil,  and  restore  tho  sufferer 
to  sound  and  lasting  health. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  23  cents  a  box. 1 

Now  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St. 

ya  23  i 


WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

<Mn  CH  Buy  tho  Oxford  Improved  SINGER  Sew- 
3)IU*vlU  ingMachino,  with  a  complete  not  of  at 
tachrnentH  and  guaranteed  for  10  pears  Shipped  any 
where  on  .'10  daps ’  trial.  No  money  required  iti  ad 
vance.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’a  Fair  Medal  awarded 
Buy  from  factory,  savo  dealers’  and  ntrontH’  profit 
Write  to-day  for  our  LAUGH  FRKE  CATALOGUE 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  312  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 


THE  KING  OF  JUVENILES.  JLlSS 

been  made  for  young  people  which  compares  in 
value,  or  has  had  one-tenth  the  sale  of  this  great 
annual.  JHillioiiB  of  copies  have  been 
sold.  The  new  volume  for  1893-4  is  just  ready, 
and  has  over  200  large  and  entirely  new  pictures, 
several  new  stories,  (each  a  book  in  itself),  and 
hundreds  of  short  stories,  anecdotes,  etc.  The 
best  Xmas  present  possible  for  boys  and  girlsof 
all  ages.  Order  from  your  bookseller  or  of  us. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  Publishers,  Boston, 


£0.  R.  HARDY, 


Abingdon,  Ill.,  Manufacturer  of 
Black  Cattle  Coats,  Robes, 
Gloves,  etc,  Also  Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds;  Rugs 
Muffs,  Ladles’  Baltic  Sea  Seal  Capes,  etc. 


TheHigh  Speed  FamilyKnitter 

Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  and  toe  in 
'ten  minutes.  Will  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practical  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield.  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Rnral  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  B3f  They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line. 25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line  leaded . .  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.® 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  8tates,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  marks,  or  10>$  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THIS  KUKAL  NEW-YOKKKK, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


As  We  Qo  To  Press. 

Wk  are  preparing  a  premium  list  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  value  this 
year.  Those  of  you  who  look  over  the 
lists  prepared  by  the  different  papers 
have  perhaps  noticed  th at  they  run  about 
the  same  articles  year  after  year.  In  our 
list  this  year,  we  have  tried  to  get  out  of 
the  usual  line  and  offer  some  new  articles 
— at  good  bargains,  too.  Just  wait  for 
our  offers  before  you  stai  t  working  for 
any  other  paper.  You  will  surely  find 
something  you  want  in  it  and  if  “you 
don't  see  what  you  want,  call  for  it  1  ” 
We  are  prepared  to  get  for  you  any 
article  you  desire.  We  want  a  club  of 
subscribers — what  do  you  want  ? 

?  2  2 

We  look  upon  a  “premium”  as  only 
another  name  for  “  payment.”  It  takes 
time  and  energy  to  get  people  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  a  paper,  and  we  don’t  ask  any 
one  to  work  for  us  for  nothing.  Every 
farmer  has  a  want — he  needs  some  article 
for  barn,  field  or  house,  and  that  article 
represents  so  much  cash  outlay.  Now 
we  are  in  a  position  to  get  that  article 
for  a  good  deal  less  money  than  you  can, 
and  we  propose  to  give  you  the  benefit 
of  our  purchasing  power.  In  exchange 
for  that,  we  ask  you  to  get  your  friends 
and  neighbors  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y. 
You  get  them  to  subscribe,  and  we  will 
give  you  all  the  advantage  we  have  in 
buying  at  wholesale  rates.  Isn’t  that 
fair  ?  Some  of  the  papers  used  to  think 
there  was  something  very  wrong  about 
this  premium  business.  But  we  notice 
now  that  all  of  them  are  doing  it.  In 
fact,  when  honorably  and  fairly  con¬ 
ducted  this  premium  business  can  be 
made  very  helpful  to  the  readers  of 
a  paper.  It  is  right  in  line  with  our 
efforts  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  cheap  and 
prompt  middleman.  So  whatever  you 
want  write  us  about  it  first. 

2  2  2 

A  friend  in  West  Virginia  sends  us 
this  pleasant  little  note  : 

I  shall  he  clad  to  do  what  I  can  for  The  Rubai., 
though  my  time  Is  very  much  occupied  the  year 
round.  It  Is  a  pleasure  10  me  to  have  my  neighbors 
read  the  paper,  and  what  I  do  is  not  for  the  money 
there  Is  in  It,  but  more  because  there  Is  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  In  knowing  that  some  farmers— sadly  in 
need — have  a  chance  to  read  and  think.  For  Instance, 
the  two  numbers  concerning  root  growth,  etc,,  alone 
are  worth  more  to  the  farmers  at  large  than  can  be 
properly  estimated.  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for 
some  time  that  the  corn  crop  has  been  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  In  cultivating— we  might  say,  “plowed  to 
death.” 

That’s  right — all  of  it.  Of  course,  we 
are  pleased,  too,  to  have  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
taken  in  communities  that  way.  We  find 
it  to  our  advantage  to  have  a  good-sized 
club  at  any  post  office.  People  can  thus 
discuss  the  paper,  talk  over  different 
articles  and  get  all  the  meaning  out  of 
them.  Our  experience  is  that  the  more 
the  paper  is  discussed,  the  stronger  it 
grows.  So  that  those  who  work  on  the 
principle  of  our  West  Virginia  friend  not 
only  give  themselves  pleasure,  but  help 
us,  too.  \  l  l 

We  get  lots  of  pleasant  letters  from 
those  who  buy  watches  and  jewelry  of 
us.  Well  we  may,  because  these  articles 
are  sold  at  great  bargains.  A  man  once 
came  to  our  office  and  looked  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  watch.  “  Oh,”  he  said,  “  I  can  get 
that  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  you  offer 
it !  ”  “  Very  well,”  we  said,  “  go  out  in 

this  great  city  and  take  your  time  find¬ 
ing  it,  and  bring  it  back  to  show  us  !  ” 
He  had  to  come  back  at  last  and  admit 
that  he  couldn’t  touch  our  price  within 
several  dollars.  Now,  if  he  could  not 
beat  it  in  this  great  market,  what  about 
you  buying  in  your  small  town  ?  That’s 
a  fair  question.  What  about  you  ?  Where 
are  you  ?  Not  patronizing  some  of  these 
cheap  watch  concerns,  we  hope  ? 


We  notice  that  some  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  are  indulging  in  a  little 
self-praise  because  they  “pay  more  for 
contributions  than  any  other  agricultural 


The  rice  crop  of  Louisiana  Is  estimated  to  be  less 
than  1,000,000  sacks,  against  2,000,000  sacks  last  year 

The  wheat  crop  of  Italy  Is  Anally  estimated  at  116,- 
000,000  bushels,  against  112.250,000  In  1892  and  138,144,  - 
COO  In  1891. 

Prospects  are  good  for  liberal  shipments  of  green 
peas  and  string  beans  from  Southern  ports,  from 
Norfolk  to  Florida. 

A  good  many  Jersey  cranberries  have  been  sold 
directly  to  Western  dealers  Instead  of  being  handled 


paper.”  That  means,  we  presume,  that  the 
bulk  of  their  paper  is  filled  by  correspon¬ 
dents  who  write  for  money  -and  who  have 
acquired  a  reputation  that  warrants  them 
in  placing  a  cash  valuation  on  their  ex¬ 
perience.  That  is  a  first-rate  claim  to 
make  and  it  shows  enterprise  to  be  able 
to  back  it  up.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  cheer¬ 
fully  show  up  its  bills  for  contributions  through  this  market. 

with  any  paper.  As  for  engraving  bills,  Numerous  complaints  have  bren  made  of  the  man- 
J  r  c  ,  ,,  ner  of  packing  resin  and  cotton  In  the  South,  poorer 

no  other  weekly  farm  paper  spen  s  ve  grades  being  covered  up  with  the  better, 
per  cent  of  the  money  we  do  in  this  line.  English  dealers  advise  against  the  shipment  to 
We  have  always  considered  this  “paid  that  country  of  any  apples  but  the  very  choicest. 

contributors”  argument  a  weak  one  be-  Even  the8e  wll>  net  about  as  much  at  borne- 

Dispatches  say  that  the  crop  of  potatoes  In  the 
Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  this  year  Is  enorm¬ 
ous.  and  the  potatoes  are  of  splendid  quality. 

Wednesday,  the  15th  Inst ,  closed  the  market  here 
for  venison,  and  large  quantities  were  shipped  from 
here  to  other  cities  where  there  Is  no  prohibition  on 
Its  sale. 

A  few  yellow  onions  are  arriving  from  western 
New  York  in  bushel  boxes,  packed  about  the  same  as 
Bermuda  onions.  They  have  little  attention  and 
are  offered  low,  sales  making  at  50  to  75  cents  per 
box. 

The  average  yield  of  hay  Is  reported  at  132  tons 
per  acre  as  against  1.17  tons  in  1892.  The  returns  by 
States  range  from  half  a  ton  per  acre  in  Delaware  to 
2.66  tons  per  acre  In  Nevada.  It  must  be  borne  In 
mind,  however,  that  In  most  of  the  States  reporting 
the  largest  yields  per  acre,  the  hay  crop  Is  mostly 
made  up  of  Alfalfa,  and  that  the  yield  of  this  fodder 
plant  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the  grasses 
chleAy  cultivated  In  other  8tates. 

( Continued  on  next  page  ) 


We  furnish  to  subscribers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  these  desirable  periodicals  at  reduced  rates. 


side  the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  print 
from  week  to  week  such  a  mass  of  facts 
and  experience  as  our  friends  send  us  out 
of  pure  love  for  the  paper  and  a  desire 
to  aid  in  our  discussions.  Many  of  our 
most  valuable  articles  come  in  this  way, 
and  if  we  wanted  to  brag,  the  first  point 
we  would  make  would  be  this  evidence 
that  our  friends  and  readers  take  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  our  paper. 

2  2  2 

Here  is  another  little  note  about  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  an  advertising  medium.  This 
comes  from  the  Rochester  Radiator  Co. : 

We  are  advertising  In  the  magazines  and  about  40 
papers.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the 
merits  of  different  ones;  having  been  a  farmer,  I  am 
Inclined  to  take  them  home  and  look  them  over.  In 
so  doing,  I  always  pick  out  The  Rural  Arst  as  being 
the  brightest  and  most  Interesting.  You  must  enjoy 
a  wide  circulation,  judging  from  the  many  States 
from  which  we  get  inquiries  mentioning  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  good  many 
letters.  Advertisers  seem  to  agree  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  paper  that  is  read  by 
its  readers.  People  do  not  pick  it  up, 
glance  through  it  and  throw  it  aside, 
but  they  go  over  it  carefully.  That  is 
bound  to  help  an  advertiser.  As  to  the 
amount  of  territory  we  cover,  nobody 
has  ever  disputed  our  claim  that  we  cir¬ 
culate  in  more  States  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  than  any  other  weekly  farm  paper. 
That  fact  is  valuable  too. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 


yv  THE  NEW 

Royal  Collections. 


Issued  In  connection  with  the 
World’s  Fair.  4  vols ,  160 

pages  each,  namely:— 

“  Royal  Collection  of 
Piano  Music.” 


The  thousands  of  people  who  have 
read  “  Ben  Hur,”  by  General  Lew  Wal¬ 
lace,  will  never  be  satisfied  until  they 
have  read  the  new  book  by  the  same 
author.  This  is  called 

“THE  PRINCE  OF  INDIA,-’ 

and  is  even  more  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  than  “  Ben  Hur.”  In  fact,  this 
is  the  great  book  of  the  century  and 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  person  who  is 
interested  in  the  conflicts  and  discus¬ 
sions  that  have  so  changed  the  history 
of  the  world.  This  book  is  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  and  costs  $2.50  at  retail.  We  will 
send  it  with  one  new  subscription  for 


NEW 

MUSIC 


OF 

OLIVER 


Carefully  selected  gems,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Morceaux,  Gavottes, 
Reveries,  etc.  35  pieces. 

“Royal  Collection 
ot  Dance  Music” 
for  Piano. 

Well-selected  Waltzes,  Schot- 
tlsches.  Polkas,  etc.  Extremely 
popular.  46  pieces. 

“Royal  Collection  of  Ballads.” 

Excellent  music,  with  taste 
ful  accompaniment  for  the 
piano.  45  ballads. 

“  Royal  Collection 
of  Songs  with 
Choruses.” 

Full  of  variety;  just  the  book 
for  the  home  or  the  glee  club 
41  songs  with  choruses. 


Each  volume 
somely  bound 
covers. 


is 

in 


hand 

paper 


$3.00. 

If  to  go  by  mail,  20  cents  extra  must  be 
sent.  That  is  an  offer  no  other  paper 
can  make.  Remember  it  must  be  a  new 
subscription. 


Price, 

Postpaid, 


CROP  AND  MARKET  N0TBS. 

Butter  Is  lower. 

Cranberries  are  doing  better. 

Evaporated  apples  are  a  trlAe  lower. 

Chestnuts  are  largely  of  very  poor  quality. 

German  potatoes  are  selling  higher  than  8cotch. 

Radishes  have  been  almost  a  drug  on  the  market. 

A  recent  Importation  from  Liverpool  was  100  voung 
deer. 

Clams  from  the  South  are  plentiful  and  sell  at  low 
prices. 

Very  Ane  string  beans  have  been  received  from 
Charleston. 

A  lot  of  string  beans  In  this  week  from  Charleston 
were  badly  frozen. 

One  schooner  from  Nova  Scotia  brought  nearly 
1,500  barrels  of  apples. 

The  heavy  arrivals  of  foreign  potatoes  have  bad 
the  effect  of  depressing  the  price. 

A  few  Florida  oucumbers  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  sold  well  when  of  good  quality. 

A  recent  shipment  of  150  coops  of  Ohio  turkeys  sold 
for  12  cents  per  pound,  an  extreme  Agure 

Considerable  New  Orleans  lettuce  has  come  to  this 
market,  and  met  a  good  demand  when  choice. 

A  single  steamer  brought  5, COO  bags  of  potatoes 
from  Dundee,  quite  a  good  sized  drop  In  our  market. 

Reports  from  many  parts  of  the  country  Indicate  a 
heavy  crop  of  turkeys.  This  being  the  case,  none  but 
good  stock  should  be  shipped,  as,  on  a  full  market, 
any  other  will  sell  at  very  unsatisfactory  prices. 


50c. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co..  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co..  Phlla 


Nerve 

Tonic 


SOe. 
per  box. 
0  for  83 


Dr.  WILLIAMS’ 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Out. 


Atlantic  Monthly . S4.00 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine .  1.00 

Country  Magazine .  4.00 

Chautauquan . 2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  150 

Cottage  Hearth .  1.50 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  —  3.00 

Forum,  The  . 5  00 

Godey’s  . 3.00 

Harper's  Magazine .  4.00 

Llppincott’s  Magazine . 3.00 

North  American  Review . 5  00 

Overland  Monthly . 3.00 

Peterson  s  Magazine .  1  00 

Review  of  Reviews  .  2.50 

Scribner's  Magazine  .  3.00 

Worthington’s  Magazine  .  2.50 

Woman’s  Province. 

Domestic  Monthly . 1.60 

Demorest’s  Family  Magazine . 2.00 

Good  Housekeeping . 2.00 

Harper’s  Bazar .  i .00 

Household  . 1.00 

Ladles’  Home  J  ournal .  1.00 

Newspapers. 

Atlanta  Constitution . 1.00 

Boston  Globe— Weekly . 1.00 

Boston  Journal  “  1.00 

Chicago  Herald  “  .  .  1.50 

Chicago  News  “  1.00 

Chicago  Times  “  1.00 

Chicago  Journal  “  ...1.00 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean— Weekly .  1.00 

Detroit  Free  Press  “  . 1.00 

New  York  World— Weekly .  1.00 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  it  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
1b  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308 
Inter- Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  Bupplled  by  Peter  Van  8chaack  &  Bona 


GUNS 


Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets, Tents, Ammunition 

Tools.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  ti 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Fireside  Friends. 


Our  Price 
Publisher's  with 
Price.  R-  N.-T. 

$4.35 


New  York  Herald 

New  York  Post  . 

New  York  Tribune  “  . 

New  York  Times  “  . 

New  York  Sun  “  . 

New  York  Witness  “  . 

Harper’s  Weekly . . 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illus'd  Newspaper.. 

Philadelphia  Press .  . 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


1.00 

LOO 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

1.00 

1.00 


Toledo  Blade .  ..  ...  1.00 

Fun  and  Politics  Mlxjd. 

Life . 5 .00 

Puck . 5.00 

Texas  Siftings . 4.00 

Judge . 5.00 

Agriculture. 

American  Agriculturist . 1.50 

Breeders’  Gazette . 2.00 

Country  Gentleman . 2.50 

Farm,  Field  and  Fireside . 1.00 

Farm  and  Fireside . 50 

Farm  Journal . 60 

Florida  Agriculturist . 2.00 

Hoard’s  Dairyman .  1.00 

Home  and  Farm . 50 

National  Stockman  a-.d  Farmer .  1.50 

New  England  Farmer . 2.00 

New  England  Homestead . 2.00 

Ohio  Farmer . LOO 

PaciAc  Rural  Press  . 2.40 

Prairie  Farmer . L00 

Practical  Farmer . 1.00 

Rural  Californian .  1-60 

Southern  Cultivator .  1.00 

Horticulture 

Canadian  Horticulturist . 1.00 

Garden  (London) . 6. CO 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  (London) . 4.30 

Garden  and  Forest .  4.l0 

Gardening  Illustrated  (London) . 2.15 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower . 50 

Meehan’s  Monthly . 2.00 

Vick’s  Magazine . 50 

Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets. 

Farm  Poultry . 50 

Poultry  Monthly . 1.25 

Poultry  World .  1.25 

Poultry  Yard— Weekly . 1.50 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture .  1.00 

Youths’  Paper  Paradise. 

Harper's  Young  People .  2.00 

Pansy . LOO 

St.  Nicholas . 3.00 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  only) . 1 .75 

Religious  Papers. 

The  Outlook . 3.00 

Independent . 3.00 

Evangelist  (new) . 3.00 

Evangelist  (renewal) . 3.10 

Sunday  School  Times.. .  1.50 

The  Watchman  (new) .  2.50 

The  Watchman  (renewal) . 2.50 

Science,  Mechanics  and  Sport. 

American  Machinist .  3.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Popular  Science  Monthly .  5.00 

Popular  Science  News .  1.00 

SclentlAe  American . 3.00 

Supplement .  •  5.00 

Both . . 7.00 

Forestand  Stream  (new  only) . 4. CO 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (new) . 5.00 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm  (renewal) . 5.00 

Something  of  Art  and  Music. 

Art  Amateur . .  4-00 

Art  Interchange  (with  Plates) . 4.00 

The  Etude.... . 1.50 

Archltcclure. 

Architects'  and  Builders’  Edition 

Scientiffc  American .  2.50 

Carpentry  and  Building  . LOO 


1.90 

4.65 
2.95 

2.40 
1.90 
3.60 

5.25 

3.25 

4.25 

3.25 

5.25 
3.50 
1.90 

3.40 

3.65 

3.26 


2.15 

2.65 

2.75 

4.40 

1.85 

1.90 


1.90 
1.76 
1 . 95 

2.40 
1.85 
1.90 
1.90 

1.85 
1.80 
l.sO 
1.90 
1.90 

1.86 
1.75 
1.90 
1.95 

4.40 
4.40 
1.90 
1.90 
1.95 


5.40 

5.40 

4.00 

5.50 


2.16 
2.65 
2.65 
1.95 
1.50 
1.35 
2.65 
1.95 
1.45 
2.15 
2.65 
2.65 
1.95 
3.00 
1  80 
1.85 
2.15 
1.95 


1.90 

6.20 

4.65 

4.25 

2.70 

1.40 

2.40 
1.35 


1.45 

1.90 

1.90 

2.15 

1.90 


2.65 
1.90 

3.65 

2.40 


3.65 

3.65 

3.25 
4.00 

2.25 
3.10 
3.35 


3.85 

3.40 

5.65 
1.90 
3  65 

6.25 
7.00 
4.50 

5.25 

6.65 


4.50 

4.75 

2.15 


3.15 

1.85 


For  price  of  any  separate  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  deduct  $1  from  price  In  second  column. 

In  sending  your  orders,  please  state  whether  you 
are  a  new  or  an  old  subscriber  to  each  mentioned. 
Complaints  after  receipt  of  Arst  number  should  be 
addressed  to  the  publishers  of  the  paper  In  question. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes— Con tinued. 

Complaint  Is  heard  from  receivers  of  Long  Island 
vegetables  about  the  poor  manner  In  wh'ch  shippers 
pack  their  cauliflower.  The  barrels  are  slackly  filled 
and  dealers  pay  extreme  prices  for  marks  known  to 
be  honestly  packed.  Receivers  attribute  the  extreme 
low  figures  ruling  this  year  to  the  poor  packing. 

The  Seattle  Times  mentions  as  among  the  agrlcul- 
ural  wonders  of  the  State  of  Washington,  Timothy 
7  feet  8  Inches  high;  clover  five  feet  high;  Alfalfa,  a 
yield  of  12  tons  per  acre;  corn  stalks  14  feet  high;  a 
pumpkin  weighing  93  pounds;  a  cabbage  weighing 
53  pounds;  an  apple  weighing  two  pounds  and  four 
ounces;  a  bunch  of  grapes  weighing  six  pounds. 

The  final  estimate  of  potatoes  gives  the  yield  per 
acre  as  averaged  for  the  whole  country  as  72  2 
bushels.  This  Is  7  8  bushels  less  than  the  average 
for  a  10-year  period  ending  1889.  The  general  quality 
is  shown  to  be  good,  and  though  the  dry  weather 
tended  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  tubers  they  are 
generally  sound  and  mealy.  The  percentageof  qual¬ 
ity  stands  at  89. 

The  reports  as  to  the  yield  of  buckwheat  give  a 
general  average  of  14  7  bushels  per  acre  as  against 
14.1  In  1892  and  15  3  in  1891.  The  general  average  as 
to  quality  is  92.4.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  area,  *-ave 
yields  of  14.4  and  14.1  bushels  respectively,  quality 
being  94  In  each  case.  The  States  of  heaviest  yield 
are  Maine  and  Vermont,  whose  averages  are  19  and 
29  2  bushels,  respectively,  while  quality  Is  reported 
at  99  for  the  former  and  100  for  the  latter. 

The  Consular  reports  say  that  the  fine  qua’lties  of 
evaporated  fruit  so  frequently  seen  In  the  United 
Slates  are  rarely  seen  In  France.  What  little  dried 
French  fruit  there  Is  for  sale  all  has  been  dried  in 
the  sun.  Recently  several  firms  have  Imported  large 
quantities  of  evaporated  American  fruit,  which  has 
been  rapidly  disposed  of.  and  a  new  and  thriving 
business  has  been  opened.  There  is  still  room  for 
other  houses  to  set  up  the  trade,  especially  in  evap¬ 
orated  peaches,  which  are  not  yet  common,  and  the 
price  of  which  Is  high.  A  large  field  awaits  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  in  this  direction. 

From  reports  compiled  by  the  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change,  we  give  the  receipts  In  this  market  of 
dressed  poultry  for  the  six  days  ending  Wednesday, 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  and  the  prices  of 
choice  Western  turkeys  for  the  past  live  years  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Thanksgiving  week,  which 
are  usually  the  best  selling  days: 


Prices 

Prices 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

1892 . 

.  26,972 

15@16c. 

13@l4c. 

189’ . 

14@16 

15@16 

1890 . 

14@I5 

14®  Hi 

1889 . 

12@13 

13@14 

1888 . 

14015 

13®  14 

The  November  returns  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  rates  of  yield  per  acre  make  the  aver¬ 
age  for  corn  22.0  bushels,  which  is  the  smallest  yield 
reported,  excepting  those  of  1886, 1887  and  1890.  for 
the  past  10  years.  The  yields  for  those  years  were, 
respectively,  22,  20.1  and  20.7  bushels.  It  Is  less  than 
the  average  for  the  10  years  1870  to  1879  by  4.5  bushels? 
less  than  the  average  for  the  succeeding  decade  1880 
to  1889  by  1)4  bushels,  and  less  than  the  average  for 
the  three  years  1890  to  1892  by  a  little  over  one 
bushel.  The  rates  of  yield  of  the  principal  corn 
8tates  are  reported  as  follows  :  New  York,  29.3; 
Pennsylvania.  24.9;  Ohio,  24.3;  Michigan,  23  7;  Ind¬ 
iana,  24  3;  Illinois,  25.5;  Iowa,  35.4;  Missouri  2' 5; 
Kansas,  20.3;  Nebraska,  25. 

A  new  line  of  steamers  has  just  commenced  run¬ 
ning  between  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Philadelphia. 
Tne  first  vessel  carried  14,000  boxes  of  oranges.  This 
will  afford  a  cheaper  means  of  transportation  than 
has  previously  been  enjoyed.  The  freight  charges 
on  oranges  are  35  cents  a  box  and  70  cents  a  barrel, 
while  48  cents  has  been  about  the  lowest  rate  the 
dealers  have  been  able  to  secure  from  the  railroads. 
A  feature  of  the  new  entei prise  Is  the  schedule  of 
low  through  rates  from  Jacksonville  to  Trenton, 
Wilkesbarre,  Uarrlsburg,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Elmira,  Syracuse  and  Rochester, 
which  the  steamship  people  have  arranged  with  the 
railroads  from  Philadelphia.  By  this  It  Is  expected 
that  the  dealers  in  most  of  these  places  will  be  in¬ 
duced  to  do  their  Florida  orange  business  through 
Philadelphia.  The  steamship  which  brought  the  first 
cargo,  was  built  especially  for  the  fruit  trade,  and  Is 
fast.  She  made  the  run  from  New  York  to  Jackson¬ 
ville  In  71  hours,  and  it  Is  claimed  can  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  when  fully  loaded. 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 

Fitting  Land  for  Onions  and  Celery.- I  have 
five  acres  of  tillage  land  that  I  wish  to  plant  next 
year,  one-half  to  celery  and  the  other  half  to  onions. 

1.  What  treatment  shall  I  give  the  land  this  fall  or 
next  spring  In  preparation  for  the  crops  next  year  ? 

2.  What  Is  the  best  manure  for  celery  and  the  quality 

per  acre,  and  how  shall  It  be  put  on  ?  3.  What  Is  the 
best  variety  of  celery  to  grow  ?  4.  What  preparation 
will  a  hothouse  need  to  properly  and  thriftily  grow 
the  required  number  of  celery  plants  ?  5.  What 
preparation  will  the  land  to  be  devoted  to  onions  re¬ 
quire?  6.  What  variety  of  onions  can  be  most 
profitably  grown  ?  novice. 

Ans  —1.  Our  Inquirer  doesn’t  say  anything  about 
the  character  of  the  soli,  or  Its  present  condition, 
which  Is  quite  important.  Ordinarily,  land  suited 
for  onions  or  celery  is  benefited  by  being  fall- 
p'owed,  nothing  being  done  to  it  afterward  until 
soring,  when  it  is  th.  roughly  harrowed  and  rolled 
and  made  as  fine  as  possible.  2.  Thoroughly  rotted 
barnyard  manure  spread  on  top  and  harrowed  In  Is 
excellent  for  celery  and  onions.  Most  of  the  market 
gardeners  In  this  vicinity  grow  celery  as  a  second 
crop,  and,  as  the  soli  is  heavily  manured  for  the  first 
crop,  no  manure  is  added  for  the  celery.  Special 
celery  fertilizers  are  made  by  leading  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Write  for  their  pamphlets.  3.  One  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  is  the  White  Plume.  Boston  Market 
is  good,  as  is  Kalamazoo,  Arlington,  Dwarf  Golden 
Heart  and  others.  The  “  best  ’’  variety  for  all  soils 
and  conditions  hasn’t  yet  been  discovered.  4.  No  hot¬ 
house  is  needed  to  grow  celery  plants,  unless  for  the 
early  crop,  and  this  is  not  generally  very  profitable. 
They  are  best  grown  in  a  bed  of  fine,  rich  soli  out¬ 


doors.  Thorough  pulverization  and  fertilization, 
finishing  off  by  raking  over  thoroughly  to  remove  all 
obstructions.  6.  Yellow  Danvers  and  Red  Wethers¬ 
field  are  two  standard  sorts.  Other  varieties  may 
be  tested.  It  would  be  a  good  Investment  for  any 
beginner  to  get  Gregory’s  Onion  Raising,  paper,  30 
cents,  and  the  Celery  Manual,  paper,  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid  from  this  office. 

Testing  the  Fertility  of  Eggs. -How  can  I 
tell  whether  an  egg  Is  fertile  or  not  before  putting  It 
In  an  Incubator  ?  1  read  In  a  recent  Issue  of  The 
R  N.-Y.,  under  the  heading  of  Eggs-Aminlng  Eggs, 
that  there  Is  a  way,  but  It  was  not  explained. 

Ohio.  SUBSCRIBER. 

ANS.- The  operator  who  told  the  writer  of  that 
article  didn’t  explain  the  method,  either.  None  of 
our  incubator  men,  so  far  as  we  know,  claims  to  be 
able  to  determine  th  •  fertile  eggs  before  the  fifth 
day  of  Incubation.  The  egg  candlers  acquire  great 
skill  by  long  practice,  and  perhaps  one  of  them  has 
reached  the  point  of  being  able  to  tell  a  fertile  from 
an  Infertile  egg  before  It  Is  put  into  the  Incubator, 
or  under  the  hen,  but  we  are  Inclined  to  doubt  It. 
What  say  our  poultry  friends  ? 


MARKETS 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice.  1893,  per  bush  ...2  40  -02  45 


Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  90  @  — 

Foreign,  Medium . 140  @160 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  65 

Pea,  choice . 1  77  @1  83 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  40  @2  50 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  10 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 175  @180 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush. . 1  17  @1  20 

Bags,  per  hush . 1 15  @  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  49  @  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 25  @26 

State  palls,  extra .  25  @26 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 27  @27)4 

Western,  first . 25  @26 

Western,  seconds . 32  @24 

Western,  thirds . 20  @21 

8tate  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extras.  .26  @— 

First . 33  @25 

Seconds . 21  @22 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 21  @22 

Tubs,  thirds . 19  @20 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 22  @23 

8econds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 17  @18 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 21  @22 

8econds . 18)4319 

Thirds . 17  @18 

Western  factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 18  @19 

Seconds  to  first . 17  @18 

Tubs,  June  extras . 19  @— 

Firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 16  @— 

Thirds  . 15  @— 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 19  @20 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 19  @30 

Seconds . 18  @— 

Thirds . 17  @1734 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  fall  made.  11)4®  1194 
Full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy,  August..  1094@  11 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 1094@  1096 

B’ull  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9*@  10)4 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy,  Aug...  10%®  11 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 10)*®  1094 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  good .  9)4®  10)4 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12  @  12)4 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . U94@  12 


Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . 11)4®  1194 

Skims,  good  to  choice,  small .  9)4@  10 

8klms,  choice,  large .  8  @  894 

Skims,  fine .  7)4®  794 

Skims,  good .  5  @  7 


Skims,  poor 


2  @  4 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  50@  4  50 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  25 

Fall  or  York  or  H'd  Pip’ns,  pr  bbl .  2  26@  3  00 

23-ounce,  prime,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  2  *5®  3  50 

Northern  8py,  per  bbl .  .  2  50@  3  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  2  25®  3  50 

O.-heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  1  25@  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl  . .  75@  1  60 

Baldwin  and  Hubbardston,  per  bbl  ....  2  50@  3  50 

Snow  per  bbl .  8  00@  4  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  5  25@  5  50 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  4  £0®  5  00 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl .  2  00  ®  4  CO 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  60®  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25®  1  60 

Grapes,  W’n  N.  Y., Delaware,  per  small  bskt  15  @  20 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  small  bskt .  10  @  12 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Catawba,  per  small  bskt  .. .  10  @  11 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  10  @  12 

W’n  N  Y.,  Concord,  per  large  bskt .  15  @  20 

Catawba.  In  trays,  per  lb .  1)4®  1)6 

Niagara,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1  @  1!4 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  00@  2  75 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  best,  per  box .  2  00®  — 

Green,  per  box .  1  25®  1  75 

Pears,  Boston,  per  bushel  box .  2  00®  4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl .  3  03®  4  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl  .  2  5f@  3  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Common  sorts,  per  bbl .  1  £0®  2  50 


FRUITS— DRIED 


Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 11  @— 

Choice . 10  @10 ]4 

Prime .  0)4®  994 

Common,  1893  . 8  @9 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced .  5  @  5)4 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  @5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy .  6  @— 

N.  C.t  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholce .  4)4®  594 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime .  4  @  5 

Chopped .  l)4@  194 

Cores  and  skins .  2  @  2U 

Cherries,  1893  .  9  @10 

Huckleberries . 14  @14)4 

Blackberries .  gu®  7 

Apricots,  California,  ’93,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  9  @10 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow..  17  @18 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 16  @17 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled .  6  @  7 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy .  894@  9 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice .  8  @  8)4 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime .  7  @  7)4 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  @_ 

Plums.  State,  per  lb . 10  @— 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 18  @18)4 

Sun  dried,  per  lb .  18  @_ 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL 


For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  poweis, 
Threshers,  Clover  haliers,  Fnn- 
ning-mills,  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog  powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  ami  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “  Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 

JlINAItl)  HARDER,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


EGG8. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark 


Sand  snipe,  per  dozen. 


Red  head,  light,  per  pair 
Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair. 
Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Kstab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  pssr 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS. 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND  TSLE 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Firf 
Brick  and  Cement. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS,  TEUETABLIS 
AND  PRODUCE. 

I|  «  r  H  CDftQT  lOOPnrk  Place,  N.  Y. 

■  la  a  La  fla  I  II U ®  I  y  Produce  Commlaalon  Herahnnta. 

BinBiNOii  Rural  New-Yorker.  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


Rabbits,  prime,  per  pair .  30@  40  per  bushe 

pure.  K. 

GRAIN.  v 

Wheat . 60  @70  - 

Rye . 60  @59 

Barley . .  55  @70  /CV_ 

Buokwheat . —  @—  ( 'Nvg5> 

Corn . 40  @48)4  1  0i 

Oats .  29  @41  './q 

GRA88  SEED.  ^  \ 

Clover .  8  76  @9  25  \  ) 

Timothy .  3  60  @4  00  \  ■/ 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  Of  1893  .  22)4®  28 

Medium  to  prime .  18  @  22  _ 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  21  @  22 

Prime .  19  @  20  II  A1 

Common  to  medium .  18  @  19  HI 

Old  olds .  8  @  14  U  U  J I 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  21  @  — 

Crop  of  1893 .  22  @  23 

Common  to  prime .  19  @  22 

California,  old  olds .  7  @  12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  70  @  75 

Altmarks,  etc .  68  @  70  r  ')■ 

MEATS  AND  STOCK.  li 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 5  00  @5  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75  I  Th-  . 

Texans . 8  00  @4  25  inisoc 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50  @4  80  resentinj 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb .  7)4@  8  comical 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6)4@  7  j  Chmama 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @6)4  padofcc 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  3)5  can  be  n 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2)4®  3  I  funny  fe 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2)4®  3  !  gotten  11 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @12)4  (-only  hn 

Country  dressed,  prime .  11  @— 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  10  @10)4  Y,i 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  8  @  9H  /i'l  P1 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  5)4®  6)4  111 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4)4®  5)4  P£ 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 45  00  @—  at 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00  ///.’A 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  4  @  9)4  V  y 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @6  \/ 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  3  @3)4  )/ 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb .  1)4®  3  \(l 

Hogs.  Live,  per  100  lbs . 8  25  @7  00  i  ' 

Country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  9  @994 

Country  dressed,  medium,  per  lb .  8  @9  Or  sprit 

Country  Dressed,  heavy,  per  lb .  7  @8  _ 

nuts.  tion.  L 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  —  himself 

Fair,  per  lb .  3  @  3fcf  .  ... 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  2)4®  3  scnptioi 

No.  2,  per  lb .  1)4@  194  ,rTT 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb .  2%@  3  •Lrl 

No.  2.  per  lb .  I  94@  2  „ 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  .  1  £0@  3  50  '-’Or.  Gna 

Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  1  50@  8  00  _ 

Hickory  nuts,  per  busbei  of  50  Ids .  20@  1  25 

POTATOm  CANNING 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl. 2  00@2  ifi  Farnham.  N  Y 

L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00@225  _ 

Jersey,  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  623  1  75 

Jersey,  common,  la  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  2531  50  » 

N.  Y.  State,  per  180  lbs  . 1  25@1  50  AC 

Sweet,  Eastern  Shore,  per  bbl . 1  f0@l  75 

Sweet, extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl... .3  25@3  75  Few  1 

Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl  . 1  £0@2  25 

„  useful  ir 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Duoks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  93  m  ^le  1 

Western,  per  pair  .  61  @  8)  o-nnrl  toll 

Southern,  per  pair .  63  @  65  good  LCH 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4  to  find 

Western,  per  lb .  8)4®  9)6 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb...  8)4®  9  we  liavo 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair  .  1  25  @1  75  OUgllly 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  palr.l  00  @1  25  , ,  , 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30  tnat  we 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  —  c  ,,  y,  c  o  r 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9  @—  suuscr 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4  uuunce 

TurkeyB,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11  satisfact 

dressed  poultry.  tendei 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  or  oyer,  pr  lb .  14  @  —  inches,a 

Small .  10  @  12  al.  .  , 

Western,  large,  dry-picked .  10  @  11  0%  mem 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  large .  10)4®  —  i  ,  , 

Western,  spring.  sca:ded  m’d  w'hts..  9  @  10  a  c£ea-r  0 

Western,  spring,  scalded,  small .  7  @  8  . 

Fowls,  8tate  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  9)4®  _  tinctiy  . 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  ..  9)4®  —  t.nwur  t,V 

Prlme,  sca'ded .  9  @  91^ 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4  The  mo 

Spring  ducks,  L.  J.,  per  lb .  15  @  _ 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  14  a  —  can  be  Si 

Western,  per  lb .  5  @  10  .  •, 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  —  teiescopi 

8quabs.  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  75  @  —  i  fr 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  10  @1  75  maue  xr 

Turkeys,  spring,  dry  p„  prime,  per  lb _  12  @  —  ishpfi  lir 

Spring  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Spring,  small  and  poor,  per  lb .  6  @  9  covered 

Old,  mixed  weights,  prime,  per  lb  . ...  10  @  11 

VEGETABLES  making 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  7@  15  Substant 

Cabbage.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 .  2  6"@5  00  t+  1c 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  75@]  25  i-1'  “Oin 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  03@1  50  does  not 

Celery,  Michigan,  extra  fancy,  per  dozen...  25®  40 

State  and  Western,  per  dozen .  10®  25  bv  a  con) 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  obi .  4  00@  8  00  J 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket . 1  00@2  00  Retail  pi 

N.  C.,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00  price,  p 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  ooai  50 

•  Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50  J  e  a  r  » 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  75  r.n  • 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 2  505-  3  25  " 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  75  and  a  ne 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . I  50@1  75 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  (0  $4.25.  V 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  2501  50  ,  „ 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  f0@  —  before  S< 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 125®  —  rp. 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  per  basket .  5001  00  _Lne  user 

Va  ,  green,  per  basket .  600100  sH^nlri  V, 

Ch’n,  green,  per  basket . 1  00@3  00  uum  u 

Ch’n,  wax,  per  basket . 1  25@2  00  the  adiii 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl. .  7501  CO  .  J 

MILK  AND  CREAM.  with  the 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,164  cans  of  milk,  moving  i 
167  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  387  cans  of  oream. 

The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat-  THI 

forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  $1.57  a  can.  Co-  Peai 


orrn  DllTATnCQ  _l25  bushels  Rural  New- 
uLLU  rU  I  A  I  ULd.  Yorker  No.  2,  at  90  cents 
per  bushel,  from  seed  sent  out  by  The  U.  N.-Y.  Kout 
pure.  R.  Lltchard,  Canasernga,  Alloga  y  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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BOX  0’  BROWNIES 

^-£k  n  YU 


This  box  consists  of  a  set  of  rubber  stamps  rep¬ 
resenting  the  well  known  “Brownies”  in  their 
comical  attitudes,  such  as  the  Policeman,  Dude, 
Chinaman,  Clown,  Animals,  etc.,  and  includes  a 
pad  of  colored  ink  and  a  paper  tablet  upon  which 
can  be  made  many  amusing  pictures  with  these 
funny  fellows.  It  is  the  most  entertaining  thing 
gotten  up  in  years  and.  was  made  to  be  sold  for  50 
cents,  but  on  account  of  the  present  hard 
times  we  will  send  the  whole  box,  com-  \ 

tp^fe,  with  all  the  “  Brownies,” 

Ink  Pad,  Paper  Tablet,  etc.,  post-  (  f:'~\ 
paid,  for  only  25  cents.  Send /T)\|A 
.  at  once,  as  they  go  Tike  hot  cakes.  L\\.'  ) 

'  K8  W 


Or  sent  free  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion,  Let  the  boy  earn  the  present  for 
himself  by  securing  a  neighbor’s  sub¬ 
scription. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  Trenoh  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  thii  vaver 


ii  ‘"LTi 


Achromatic  Telescope. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  or 
useful  in  both  leisure  and  busy  moments 
in  the  country  than  a 
good  telescope, or  harder 
to  find.  We  believe  that  "ysi 
we  have  in  this  a  thor-  ;jj  rjl 
oughly  good  telescope 
that  we  can  offer  to  our  I  1 

subscribers  in  con-  j| || j  i 
fidence  that  it  will  give 
satisfaction.  When  ex- 
tended  it  is  over  l(j 
inches, and,  when  closed, 

6%  inches  in  length.  On  J  j.,lf  j;  *  ; 

a  clear  day  you  can  dis- 

tinctly  see  time  on  a 

tower  three  miles  away.  1  j|  - 

The  moons  of  Jupiter  j|||j  i  f 

can  be  seen  with  it.  The 

telescope  tubes  are  3^ 

made  from  heavy  pol-  ’ 

ished  brass;  the  body  is 

covered  with  morocco, 

making  a  thoroughly  ;S~ 

substantial  instrument. 

It  is  achromatic;  that  is,  =p 

does  not  blur  the  vision  jSi; 
by  a  confusion  of  colors. 

Retail  price,  $4.50.  Our 

price,  prepaid,  with  a 

year’s  subscription,  |  -gS)  ’ ,=|p 

$3.50  ;  with  a  renewal 

and  a  new  subscription, 

$4.25.  We  test  each  one 
before  sending  it  out.  -rJrjS1 

The  user  must  remember  that  the  tubes 
should  be  pulled  out  full  length,  and 
the  adjustment  to  the  eye  made  only 
with  the  section  nearest  the  eye  piece, 
moving  it  out  and  in  as  necessary. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Go  •  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts.,  New  York. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing 
connected  with  something  great,  is  the 
man  who  had  most  to  do  with  it.  Almost 
every  horticulturist  of  note  has  heard 
something  about  Mr.  Munson’s  new 
grapes,  or  his  method  of  trellising.  Mr. 
Munson  is  a  scientist.  He  delights  to 
study  in  the  quietude  of  his  beautiful 
home.  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of 
heredity,  atavism  and  prepotency,  he  is 
familiar  with  histological,  physiological 
and  systematic  botany.  He  talks  of 
breeding  grapes  for  certain  localities  as 
one  would  of  breeding  stock  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  purpose.  He  thinks  one  should  be 
familiar  with  the  blood  entering  into 
certain  grapes  in  order  to  cultivate  them 
with  the  greatest  success.  Without  this 
knowledge  all  selection  is  more  cr  less 
uncertain.  After  much  travel  and  study 
of  the  native  wild  species  of  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  countries,  Mr. 
Munson  is  able  to  breed  the  grape  in¬ 
telligently  for  certain  purposes.  Many 
of  his  hybrids  which  have  fruited  several 
years  have  proved  themselves  excellent, 
yet,  when  asked  about  some  of  his  more 
recent  hybrids,  he  stated  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  be  still  better  adapted  to 
the  South,  especially. 

Much  of  his  work  with  the  grape  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  16  years  has  been  more 
or  less  in  the  dark,  but  now  after  the 
knowledge  gained  of  the  characteristics 
of  certain  blood,  he  knows  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  certain  hybrid.  I  was  shown 
into  his  packing  house  and  saw  625  of 
his  new  Carman  grape  vines  put  up  care¬ 
fully  that  day  for  the  subscribers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  saw  this  same  grape  grow¬ 
ing  in  his  vineyard  where  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  last  summer,  on  an  average, 
20  pounds  of  fruit  per  vine.  Mr.  Mun¬ 
son  has  a  beautiful  vineyard.  His  trellis 
system  is  certainly  a  success  at  Denison, 
yet  he  has  other  improvements  to  make 
upon  it.  He  believes  in  making  the  sap 
travel  in  as  small  an  amount  of  old  wood 
as  possible,  therefore,  prefers  the  long 
cane  renewal  system  to  the  short  spur 
renewal  system.  He  lets  the  crab  grass 
grow  late  in  the  fall  to  shade  the  land 
and  prevent  heavy  rains  from  washing 
away  the  soil.  He  believes  spraying  a 
necessity  for  the  best  success.  His  soil 
is  deep,  sandy  loam,  upon  which  the 
grape  seems  at  home.  k.  h.  price. 

Texas  Agl.  Experiment  Station. 


FARMING  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  the  case  is  men¬ 
tioned  of  a  widow  left  with  children  to 
educate,  and  $15,000  cash  as  her  sole 
capital.  Special  stress  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  her  capital  formerly  earned 
seven  per  cent  while  now  she  can  obtain 
but  five,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringingup 
a  family  on  $750  a  year.  Undoubtedly,  it 
is  to  the  best  interests  of  a  community 
that  the  rates  of  interest  should  be  low. 
At  least  that  is  a  generally  accepted 
theory,  but  I  notice  that  when  the  rate 
is  high,  business  men  make  more  money. 

I  remember  that  my  father  told  me  that 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  50  years  ago, 
in  New  England,  a  man  was  considered 
rich,  who  had  less  money  than  the  widow 
meutioned.  She  would  be  rich  to-day  if 
one-third  of  her  capital  ($5,000)  was  in¬ 
vested  in  a  small  farm  near  a  city.  Such 
a  place  is  now  easy  to  obtain.  That  these 
farms  will  rise  in  value,  as  commercial 
prosperity  declines  in  our  country,  is  in¬ 
disputable. 

A  woman  with  growing  children  and  a 
small  capital  can  give  them  luxuries  on  a 
farm  that  the  interest  on  the  money  rep¬ 
resented  in  its  cost  would  not  permit. 
People  living  on  small  incomes  in  the 
city  do  not  know  what  good  food  is.  The 
cheap  cuts  of  meat,  the  third-rate  vege¬ 
tables  and  butter  are  the  most  they  can 
hope  for:  cramped  house  room,  the  street 
for  a  play-ground,  and  the  saloons  for  re¬ 
creation,  this  is  the  fate  of  the  poor 
children  in  the  c'ties.  Now  that  the 
public  school  is  omnipresent,  the  question 
of  education  does  not  enter.  Cheap 


books,  the  daily  press  and  the  circulating 
library  are  accessible  to  all.  Churches, 
book  clubs,  the  cheap  book  shops,  will 
educate  any  child  who  has  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  that  thirst  is  born,  not 
created  in  our  children.  If  the  demand 
is  for  something  higher,  free  scholarships 
and  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  energetic  scholar. 
Not  least  among  the  advantages  of 
country  living  is  the  sense  of  greater  per¬ 
sonal  importance  in  a  rural  community. 

A  poor  person  in  the  city  is  such  a 
very  small  potato.  One’s  self-respect 
receives  a  constant  chill  by  the  neglect  of 
his  neighbors,  who  are  so  much  better 
off  that  one  can  not  avoid  wholly  the 
spontaneous  feelings  of  “envy,  malice 
and  all  uncharitableness,”  unless  he  is  a 
very  great-minded  person.  No  one  has 
ever  lived  among  city  children  without 
observing  the  dreadful  rivalry  between 
them  on  matters  of  dress,  of  living,  of 
social  position,  etc.  Country-bred  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up  mere  naturally.  They 
learn  in  Nature’s  school ;  they  find  nat¬ 
ural  pursuits  ;  they  are  in  better  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  health,  and,  if  they  live 
near  enough  the  city  to  be  inspired  with 
the  ambition  not  to  be  clod  hoppers, 
their  lives  can  be  of  the  best.  Their 
characters  and  bodies  are  stronger.  The 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  country  comes 
from  the  farms  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion.  The  country-bred  man  brings  to 
the  city  his  robust  health,  which  is  the 
prime  factor  in  commercial  or  profes¬ 
sional  success,  and  he  brings  a  certain 
honesty  of  purpose  that  close  contact 
with  nature  develops  in  us  all. 

Believing  in  the  capacity  of  women  to 
manage  farms,  as  is  evidenced  in  every 
community,  The  Rural’s  widow,  with 
a  cash  capital  of  $15,000  and  several 
children  to  love  and  to  work  for, 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  object  of  envy. 
Pity  is  wasted  on  her.  Eet  us  hope  that 
she  has  enough  intelligence  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantages  the  country  affords 
for  an  investment  for  her  money,  her 
health,  her  comfort  and  her  peace  of 
mind.  s.  p.  o. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  complaint  that  it  is  sold  as  butter  ! 
is  at  best  not  a  very  strong  argument. 
If  it  is  so  good  as  to  deceive  buyers,  and 
pass  for  butter,  there  can  be  little  harm 
done  if  it  is  sold  for  what  it  will  bring  in 
competition,  but  as  a  license  is  required 
and  every  package  is  branded,  and  as, 
moreover,  in  domestic  use  it  will  not 
deceive  any  housekeeper,  the  prospect  of 
its  being  sold  for  butter  is  more  imagi¬ 
nary  than  real. 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  more  unblush- 
ingly  dishonest  argument  than  the  above? 
Because  the  fraud  is  so  complete,  it  ceases 
to  be  objectionable — indeed,  in  the  eyes 
of  this  writer  it  almost  becomes  a  virtue. 
With  him  a  bungling,  awkward  thief  or 
liar  would  be  condemned  ;  but  your  slick 
knave,  who  robs  you  so  skillfully  that 
you  never  know  it,  is  not  to  be  blamed — 
nay,  he  would  come  in  for  commenda¬ 
tion  !  Requiring  a  license  and  branding 
the  packages  are  no  protection  to  con¬ 
sumers.  The  party  who  eats  it,  in  99 
cases  out  of  100,  thinks  that  he  is  eating 
butter,  and  he  is  swindled.  Every  man 
who  touches  it,  from  Phil  Armour  down 
is  a  party  to  the  swindle.  It  is  idle  to 
beat  about  the  bush.  If  Mr.  Armour  is 
honest,  let  him  send  out  his  butterine 
uncolored — not  colored  to  exactly  coun¬ 
terfeit  butter.  This  he  will  not  do,  and 
he  cannot  escape  the  guilt  of  being  an 
accessory  in  the  swindle  which  is  perpe¬ 
trated  on  every  one  who  is  beguiled  into 
eating  it.  The  man  who  manufactures 
counterfeit  money  sells  it  to  the  “shovers 
of  the  queer”  for  just  what  it  is — a  coun¬ 
terfeit  ;  but  the  law  holds  him  equally 
guilty  with  the  man  who  circulates  it 
That  is  Armour’s  position  exactly.  He 
makes  a  counterfeit  butter  and  he  sells 
it.  anti  hog. 


It  is  so  Easv  to  Contract  a  Cold,  which  from 
Its  obstinacy,  may  entail  a  long  siege  of  discomforts 
before  getting  rid  of  It  that  the  afflicted  should  re¬ 
sort  at  once  to  that  old-established  remedy,  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  will  speedily  remove  all 
Coughs  and  Colds,  and  help  you  to  avoid  all  compli¬ 
cations  Involving  the  Throat  and  Lungs. — A  dv. 


HARRIS’  TREE  HEALER 

prevents  and  heals  canker  and  decay.  Unequaled 
for  grafting,  pruning,  borers,  etc.  Wanted,  a  store¬ 
keeper  as  local  agent  for  each  town  In  the  farming 
district.  GEO.  II.  HARRIS. 

141  Liberty  Street,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


DOWN  ON  “HOG  BUTTER.” 

It  has  been  my  fortune  at  divers  times 
to  read  defenses  of  hog  butter,  some  of 
which  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  ; 
but  the  most  ridiculous  and  impotent 
effort  in  that  direction  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  is  that  of  C.  L.  M.,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November 
11.  He  makes  all  sorts  of  statements  at 
random,  most  of  which  are  untrue.  To 
reach  satisfactory  conclusions  from  false 
premises  is  just  what  we  would  expect 
from  a  mind  so  distorted  as  to  see  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  in  hog  butter,  but  such  con¬ 
clusions  will  not  satisfy  people  whose 
judgment  is  not  so  warped. 

You  will  admit  that  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  use,  excepting  a  lack  of  flavor. 

I  will  admit  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
on  the  contrary  insist  that  there  are  most 
decided  objections  to  its  use.  There  is 
not  an  authority  in  the  country  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  hygiene,  of  sufficient  standing  to 
be  worth  quoting,  who  will  allow  that 
the  fat  of  hogs  is  as  wholesome  as  that  of 
the  bovine  race.  Moses  was  no  fool  when 
he  forbade  his  followers  to  indulge  in  the 
flesh  of  swine. 

Butterine  will  keep  without  becoming 
rancid  or  tainted,  while  ordinary  country 
butter,  such  as  predominates  in  our  mar¬ 
kets,  will  neither  keep  nor  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  first  received. 

The  above  sounds  well,  but  it  is  not 
true.  Eutterine  will  become  rancid  and 
offensive — I  have  seen  it  in  that  condition 
tnn  pff,pn  he  deceived. 


m _  f  ^  „  a  |  —On  account  of  111  health. 

farm  TUI  w3IC«  iwm  sell  my  farm,  con¬ 
taining  150  acres  of  bottom  laDd  on  Skagit  River,  one 
mile  from  Sedro.  I  will  sell  all  together,  or  will  di¬ 
vide  Into  parcels  of  live  to  forty  acres  each.  The 
soil  Is  the  best  for  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  hops,  hay  or  grain.  For  further  particulars, 
call  on  or  address.  JOHN  W.  BENSON,  Sedro, 
Skagit  County,  Washington. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  Surry  Co.,  Va’. 

Otters  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers 
Free  circular 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  AD  A  DEC  General  Fruit  Cat 
LlBt  and  UuMrCd  alogue,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  STL0U1S 


"TO 


FOUR  TRAINS  DAILY 


New  Watch  Offer. 
WALTHAMS  and  ELGINS 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES 


We  have  just  secured  some  bargains  in 
watches,  which  we  offer  below.  Watches 
previously  offered,  will  be  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  formerly.  This  is  a  special 
lot  and  the  supply  is  limited.  If  you 
want  a  good  watch  cheap  order  quickly. 
These  are  for  subscribers  only.  We  sell 
do  watches  at  these  prices  to  non-sub¬ 
scribers,  but  new  yearly  subscribers  may 
send  an  order  for  a  watch  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  These  watches  are  guaranteed, 
and  may  be  returned  within  three  days 
after  receipt,  if  not  found  as  represented. 

SPECIAL*  OFFER  No.  1. 
Price,  $  1  2.50. 

No.  1  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch.  It  is 
men’s  or  ladies'  size,  hunting  case  only.  The  works 
are  handsomely  jeweled  and  contain  all  the  latest 
Improvements.  Watch  clubs  and  installment  men 
get  $38  for  tnls  watch.  Our  price,  including  de¬ 
livery,  $12.50. 

Offer  No.  2.  Silver  Stiffened  Watch 

Men’s  Size.  Price,  $7. 

No.  2  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  open 
face,  stem  wind  and  set,  containing  seven  jewels  and 
all  Improvements.  The  case  is  made  of  solid  silver 
neatly  engraved  and  stiffened  within  with  a  plate  of 
solid  nickel  silver.  In  this  way  a  case  Is  produced 
equal  in  wear  to  solid  silver.  Price  delivered,  $7. 

Offer  No.  3.  Silveroid  Watch. 

Men’s  Size.  Price,  $5  50. 

No.  3  Is  a  men’s  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  with 
seven  jewels,  stem  wind  and  set  and  all  lmprove- 
men  s.  The  case,  open  face  only.  Is  made  of  so’id 
silveroid  and  composition  metal  which  looks  as  well 
and  will  wear  as  long  as  solid  silver.  The  crystal  Is 
made  of  beveled  French  plate-glass  so  strong  as  to 
withstand  any  strain.  The  case  is  made  by  the 
great  Kej  stone  Watch  Case  Companv  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  makeB  the  James  Boss  ca-es  and  which 
turns  out  over  2,000  watch  cases  per  day.  Price 
delivered,  $5  50. 

Offer  No.  4.  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

Men’s  Size.  Price,  $28  50. 

No.  4  Is  a  men’s  size  hunting  case  Waltham  oi 
Elgin  watch.  Tne  works  contain  seven  jewels,  stem 
wind  and  set  and  all  Improvements.  This  watch  has 
works  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  Nos.  1,  2  and  3, 
and  thev  are  guarant.  ed  to  be  accurate.  The  case 
Is  made  of  solid  10k  gold  and  weighs  about  two 
ounces.  This  Is  one  of  the  best  watches  ever  made 
and  we  guarantee  It  to  be  equal  to  the  $100  watches 
sold  by  watch  clubs  andlnstailment  men.  We  ought 
to  get  $50  for  this  watch,  but  we  have  considered  the 
thousands  of  rubscribers  who  will  wish  to  purchase 
H  and  we  will  deliver  It  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  for  $28.50. 

Offer  No.  5.  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

Ladles’  Size.  Price,  $17  50. 

No.  5  Is  a  ladles'  size  Walt'  am  or  Elgin  watch.  The 
solid  gold  case  is  handsomely  engraved  ai  d  the 
works  are  guaranteed  tb  be  accurate  In  every  In¬ 
stance.  They  contain  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  and 
set  and  all  improvements.  Price  delivered,  $17.50. 

Offer  No.  6.  Gold  Watch. 

Ladles’  Size.  Price,  $10 

No.  6  is  a  ladles’  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  hunting 
case,  handsomely  engraved  This  case  Is  made  by 
r  jlltng  a  heavy  sheet  of  solid  gold  upon  a  sheet  i  f 
One  stiff  competition  metal.  Tnls  watch  looks  just 
like  a  $75  solid  gold  watch  and  it  will  keep  just  as 
good  time.  Price  delivered,  $10. 

Offer  No.  7.  Solid  Silver  Watch. 
Ladles’  Size.  Price,  $9  50. 

No.  7  is  a  ladies  size  solid  coln-sliver  Waltham  or 
Elgin  watch.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  stem 
wind  and  set  and  all  Improvements.  The  case  is 
made  of  solid  coin  sliver  neatly  engraved,  bold  to 
subscribers  only,  delivery  guaranteed,  $3.U>. 

POINTS  TO  REMEMBER. 

All  men’s  size  watches  are  equally  suitable  for 


I  myself  buy  many  tons  of  it  every  year 
for  use  in  lumber  camps. 

Just  so.  We  would  have  guessed  that 
if  you  bad  not  told  us,  and  in  this  fact 
may  be  found  the  incentive  to  your  zeal¬ 
ous  defense  of  this  most  monstrous  fraud. 
The  additional  statement  that  lumber¬ 
men  prefer  it  to  real  butter  I  simply 
decline  to  believe. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups.— 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


boys  and  all  ladles’  size  watches  for  girls.  The 
great  Waltham  and  Elgin  Companies  make  nothing 
but  witches  of  high  grade.  Our  cases  are  the  very 
best  in  the  world.  We  offer  only  goods  of  the  highest 
grades  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  If  you  order  a  watch  and  It  Is  not  received 
In  good  condition  or  if  It  fails  to  run,  ship  It  back  to 
us  a  d  get  your  money  or  a  new  watch. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Good  Sow. — I  have  a  thoroughbred 
Cheshire  sow,  two  years  old  last  May. 
She  farrowed  seven  pigs  March  28,  1892, 
which  sold  for  $14  when  four  weeks  old; 
September  24,  eight  pigs,  which  sold  for 
$24  when  four  weeks  old;  March  27,  1893, 
eight  pigs,  lost  one,  the  rest  sold  for  $24. 50; 
September  4,  11  pigs,  which  sold  for 
$38.50.  Sow  and  pigs  carried  off  $8  in 
premiums  at  the  county  fair  this  fall, 
and  I  have  refused  $50  for  the  sow.  She 
has  been  fed  little  grain,  but  has  been 
pastured  and  fed  milk. 

New  York.  a  subscriber. 

Keeps  Them  at  Home. — I  have  owned 
three  dogs.  When  one  was  about  a  year 
old,  sometimes  he  would  be  away  from 
home  when  wanted.  One  day  I  caught 
him  away  from  home,  and  I  determined 
to  try  the  experiment  of  castration.  We 
performed  the  operation,  and,  as  he  was 
always  at  home  thereafter  and  attended 
to  his  duties  satisfactorily,  I  have  since 
castrated  two  others.  They  have  not 
the  bravery  of  an  entire  dog,  yet  they 
ljave  been  faithful  stock  drivers. 

Scranton,  Pa.  j.  h.  h. 

Castrated  Dogs. — I  do  not  believe  in 
castration,  as  a  dog  must  certainly  lose 
ambition.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Milton 
Coon  Club,  and  we  have  a  castrated  fox 
hound  used  for  coon  hunting.  He  could 
not  get  another  ounce  of  flesh  on  him, 
neither  does  he  lose  any  while  hunting. 
We  used  him  eight  days  in  our  annual 
coon  hunt  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  he  was 
as  fat  when  we  finished  as  when  we  be¬ 
gan.  He  is  generally  the  first  dog  to  come 
in  to  rest.  The  master  of  hounds  says 
that  if  he  were  not  castrated  he  would  be 
one  of  the  best  hunters  going.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  operation  renders  them  en¬ 
tirely  worthless,  but  my  experience  is 
that  such  dogs  are  not  as  good  for  any 
kind  of  work.  Howard  davidson. 


the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Feeding  Wheat  to  Hogs. — I  am  fat¬ 
tening  25  hogs,  using  wheat  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory. 
I  soak  the  grain  in  cold  water  until  it 
swells,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  get  mushy. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  I  have  fed  42 
bushels  of  soft  corn  and  20  bushels  of 
wheat.  I  received  5%  cents  per  pound 
for  the  lot.  The  account  stands  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

HOGS. 

Credit  by  gain,  750  pounds,  at  5^c . $39.60 

Debit,  42  bushels  corn,  at  20c . $8.40 

Debit,  20  bushels  wheat,  at  $1.26  .  25.00-  33.40 

Profit .  $6.20 

One  dollar  and  twenty,  five  cents  per 
bushel  seems  to  be  quite  high  enough 
for  wheat.  The  hogs  are  pastured  on  a 
clover  field  three  to  four  hours  each  day. 
We  think  the  manure  will  pay  for  that, 
as  we  expect  to  plant  potatoes  there 
next  spring.  d.  A.  R. 

Armstrong  County,  Pa. 

Some  Dogs  Benefited.— The  castra¬ 
tion  of  dogs  tends  to  make  them  grow 
larger  and  fatten.  As  size  is  no  object 
in  a  good  driver,  I  would  not  perform 
the  operation  until  the  dog  is  a  year  or 
more  old.  The  effect  on  the  disposition 
cannot  be  foretold  as  it  varies  with  the 
animal.  Some  dogs  as  they  grow,  be¬ 
come  lazy  and  spiritless,  while  others  do 
not  change  at  all.  Collies  are  inclined 
to  be  too  fast  and  some  are  benefited  by 
the  change.  I  would  not  advise  castra¬ 
tion  unless  the  animal  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  roaming  away  from  home, 
or  was  so  energetic  that  he  could  not  be 
broken  to  drive.  c.  e.  chapman. 

Too  Lazy  to  Live. — The  only  experi¬ 
ence  I  ever  had  in  this  matter  was  with 
a  collie,  and  he  became  almost  too  lazy 
to  live.  The  boys  called  him  “  Rather,” 
because  he’d  rather  lie  down  than  stand 
up.  I  never  saw  him  stand  on  his  feet  a 
moment  more  than  he  was  obliged  to. 
He  would  drive  the  sheep  all  right,  but 
he  needed  a  great  deal  of  urging  and  an 
occasional  whipping  to  make  him  work. 
He  came  of  an  excellent  strain  of  collies, 
and  his  good  qualities  were  inbred,  but 


he  lacked  spirit  and  snap.  Several  parties 
who  have  experimented  in  this  matter 
inform  me  that  the  effect  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  proved  anything  but  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  a  good  veterinarian  tells  me 
that  he  would  not  encourage  the  practice 
because  it  rarely  improves  a  dog  in  any 
respect,  while  it  very  often  renders  a 
good  one  lazy  and  worthless. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

Are  These  Sows  On  Top  ? — I  will  send 
you  a  clipping  from  one  of  our  daily 
papers  containing  a  hog  report  which 
shows  what  can  be  done  out  West.  There 
seems  to  be  a  rivalry  among  some  of  our 
best  farmers  as  to  which  can  take  the  lead. 
A  short  time  ago  it  was  corn,  until  it  was 
a  common  thing  to  see  ears  of  corn  14  to 
16  inches  long  and  well  filled.  Last 
Saturday  a  farmer  brought  in  two  hogs 
weighing  together  nearly  1,200  pounds. 
To-day  another  farmer  sold  one  weigh¬ 
ing  630  pounds  and  another  620,  or  1,250 
for  the  two.  Rt 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

The  newspaper  clipping  spoken  of  is 
taken  from  the  Courier  Post  and  seems 
to  allude  to  a  local  contest  in  growing 
hogs  for  profit.  Many  of  these  local 
notices  are  of  quite  general  interest- 
why  not  send  more  of  them  now  and 
then  ? 

Mr.  John  P.  Thomas,  of  Marlon,  will  have  to  come 
again  before  he  downs  little  Ralls  In  the  hog  line. 
Since  my  last  report  I  have  sold  $25  50  worth  of 
shoats  (grandchildren  of  my  two  brood  sows)  mak¬ 
ing  a  sum  total  of  cash  sales  within  less  than  a  year 
of  $207;  besides,  my  two  sows  have  brought  forth  27 
more  pigs.  One  had  12  and  the  other  15;  live  died, 
leaving  22  still  on  hand.  I  now  have,  after  selling 
$207  worth  from  these  two  sows,  22  pigs,  6  fat  hogs 
and  three  shoats  and  the  two  sows  left.  Mr.  Thomas 
sold  $125  worth  and  has  his  two  sows  and  27  hogs  and 
pigs  left,  while  I  have  sold  $207  worth  from  my  two 
sows  and  have  the  two  sows  and  31  head  of  hogs  and 
pigs  left,  and  all  of  this  within  le-s  than  a  year.  So 
you  see  I  am  ahead  of  Mr.  Thomas  nearly  $100  in 
cash  sales  and  have  me  re  hogs  left  than  he  has.  My 
sows  started  In  November  with  15  pigs,  had  24  in 
March  and  27  more  a  few  days  ago,  making 66  In  less 
than  a  year;  besides  six  of  their  last  fall  pigs  had  six 
pigs  aDlece  at  nine  months  of  age,  making  36,  added 
to  the  65,  and  making  a  sum  total  of  102  pigs  from 
the  two  brood  sows  In  less  than  a  year.  Now  who  is 

011  t0p?  J.  R.  MILLER. 

Saverton,  Mo. 


the  latter  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
Shropshire,  and  the  cross  will  not  bring 
so  large  a  grade,  its  fattening  qualities 
are  unsurpassed. 

In  selecting  a  ram  to  cross  on  the 
Merino  to  produce  a  mutton  sheep,  it  is 
desirable  that  he  be  of  good  size,  large 
body,  quiet,  hardy  and  will  fatten  easily. 
These  characteristics  are  prominent  in 
the  Shropshire,  and  will  recommend  him 
as  the  ( ross  to  make  in  general,  although 
many  instances  may  be  found  where  the 
conditions  aie  such  that  other  breeds  are 
to  be  preferred.  George  c.  watson. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  re'lable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World's  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  H  ,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
Scores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893.  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N  Y.—Adv. 

THET5  PROFITABLE  CHEESE. 

sEcbEts  profitable  stock. 

;  °r  profitable  farming. 

Can ?u ^bo/itR  th«  world  at  these.  Carried  everyth iii£  be¬ 
fore  1 1  at  Chicago.  No  other  nation  in  it.  CanadianH  know  how 
because  they  have  best  weekly  paper  in  the  world  Family  Herald 
and  HcekluStar,  Montreal.  All  irro  t  authorities  write  In  col- 
”•1  rfimdy  Herald  Montreal.  Cheese, stock, farming, special¬ 
ly  .reated.  Most  sm-ceflHful  cheese-makers,  stock-raisers,  and 
tilt  nrioi h  nil  over  the  world  take  Family  Herald  of  Montreal, 
Mammoth  weekly,  grandest  of  Its  kind  the  universe  has  known 
and  superb  twenty  doHar  premium,  I  t  colors,  22x2k.  all  for  one 
dollar.  Sample  papers  free.  FAMILY  HERALD,  Montreal. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  307  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVI8,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


W^UM 
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Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABUB 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

W  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL 

IS  RIT  ,TV»aLOONT»OlTHIMO»T 
JTjjr—S  VIOIOU.  H  ORB. . 

75,000  sold  In  1891. 
■  ^53 1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

m.  Sample  mailed  XC  for  e  I  fin 

N  Ickel,  $  i  .50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra,, 

RACIKE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 
Hundreds  of  TestlmonlarB  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  Its 
merits  over  all  other  makes.  Large 
book  with  cuts  for  stamp.  Address 
A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

•Crystal  Lake  Farm,  High-class  l 
Holsthin-Friesians,  Ravenna,  O  ( 
Have  used  ’  Injectlo  Vaginal’  with  great  success 
every  animal  so  lar,  getting  with  calf  that  we  havo 
used  It  on.  ’  W.  It.  Dronhergen,  Manager. 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


8^7  Sclf-Regii  luting. 

»  Money  refunded  il  the 

EVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

ucs  not  hatch  as  well  as  any 
juhator  made.  Send  4o.  for 
23  Catalogue  to  BUCKKYK 
BATOR  CO.Sprlmrfleld.O. 


DISCUSSING  MUTTON  RAMS. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  rams  of 
more  than  one  breed  should  be  selected 
to  meet  the  varied  conditions  and  care 
given  the  various  flocks  throughout  the 
country,  even  though  the  same  object, 
that  of  producing  mutton  sheep  is  desired 
by  all  breeders.  A  cross  that  would 
prove  excellent  on  a  flock  of  ewes  having 
the  best  of  eare,  luxuriant  pastures  and 
free  from  all  annoyances,  would  not  be 
nearly  so  satisfactory  on  a  flock  receiving 
comparatively  little  care  during  the 
winter,  and  which  was  compelled  to 
gather  nourishment  from  scanty  hillside 
pastures  in  the  summer.  So  we  can  say 
that  thoroughbred  rams  of  several  breeds 
would  each  find  some  condition  in  the 
country  to  which  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted. 

Probably  the  Shropshire  has  as  many 
qualities  to  be  desired  in  a  cross  on  the 
Merino  flocks  as  any  breed,  yet  on  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  points  to  be  attained  in 
this  cross,  a  ram  of  this  breed  is  not 
likely  to  prove  the  most  efficient.  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  Dorset  horned  is  a  more 
vigorous  ram,  a  greater  teaser,  and  will 
get  more  ewes  with  lamb  than  his  less 
active  rival  the  Shropshire.  The  Dorset 
lambs  are  stronger  also,  and  will  survive 
greater  neglect  and  abuse  at  birth,  and 
will  also  outgrow  the  Shropshire  lamb 
for  the  first  month  or  two  of  its  existence. 
Although  not  so  strong  a  breeder  as  the 
Dorset  the  Shropshire  is  the  higher  type 
of  mutton  sheep  ;  more  quiet  in  disposi¬ 
tion,  not  so  nervous,  less  inclined  to 
roam,  and,  under  favorable  conditions, 
better  suited  to  the  economical  produc¬ 
tion  of  fat.  Wherever  the  conditions  are 
such  that  the  Shropshire  cross  would 
lack  somewhat  in  fatness  to  be  prime, 
the  South  Down  might  well  be  sub¬ 
stituted  as  the  proper  ram  to  use.  None 
of  the  mutton  breeds  now  extensively 
bred  in  this  country,  lays  on  fat  more 
readily  than  the  South  Down.  Although 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  O., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

IMPROVED  CHESTER-WHITE  SWINE. 

Largest  and  finest  herd  in  the  world.  Over  300  head 
on  hand.  Special  Inducements  for  the  next  30  days 
Write  at  once  for  circulars.  This  herd  will  be  at  the 
World  h  Fair  Sept.  25  to  Oct  14.  See  it  sure. 


Full-Blooded  Berkshire  Pigs 

near  Plscataway  Town,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


^  ^  TYERKSIURE,  Chester  Whits, 

.r,„_i.tereil  -OJersey  Red  and  Poland  Chins 

->>#P1G8.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Vx,  j  Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 

La _  *  ✓  Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

'  and  House  I)og8.  Catalogue. 

*>.  W.  SMITH.  C  •  eh  ran  v  die.  Chester  Cv„ 


CHESHIRES  AHD  BEAGLES  .“EK 

service;  six  young  Sows,  bred  and  ready  to  bre»d’ 
30  fall  pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Six  Beatles,  six  months’, 
one  Bitch,  three  years.  HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Har¬ 
ford,  Cortland  Co.  N  V 

1  FIGS.— Farrowed  In  August 

J^-Slre  UNXLi)  Ch  a  m  pi  on  3249,  out  of  Red  Queen's 
Daughter  8036  and  other  registered  dams;  #5  each 
at  eight  weeks  old.  E  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Collie  or  Shepherd  Dogs. 

Five  thoroughbred  pups,  three  months  old  for 
sale  cheap.  WM.  U.  BELL,  West  Point,  Va. 

FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  lr  a  l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  am 
mats.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  ®a.OO. 
Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


WEBSTER  JcHANNUM^^ 

©reen  Bone  <2.i»tte  ‘ 

Acaz  enovia.n.v. 

LWAYS  ON  Top 
DURABLE }  CHU  ^ 

W^RRantEJ 


Our  !»13  Hand  Cutter,  running  by  powo",  took 
first  premiums  over  all  high-priced  machines  In 
competition  at  Great  Inter-State  Fair,  Elmira,  N.  Y.- 
New  York  State,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  and  Western  New 
York,  Rochester,  both  first  and  second.  Also,  first 
premiums  at  various  Town  and  County  Fairs. 

Circular  Free. 

WEBSTER  &  IIANNUM.  Cazencvla,  N.  V. 

RELIABLE  HATCHER. 

arg||  -HJnq  Better  Incubater  Made. 
i  In  Hundred  of  testimonials.  Made 

n  *j|H !Uai  best  material  and  worknaan- 

k-“  ship.  Easily  operated.  Satisfao- 

V  R - tion  guaranteed.  Send  4  cents 

.3  \  ff  I.  stamps  for  illustrated  oatalnanie. 

C  '- - Reliable  Incubater  Co.,  tjuincy,  III. 


HENS  PAY 


#3  to  #0  a  year  each  when  Klven  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  information. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Alorrlsonvllle,  111. 


TTJEKIN  DUCKS,  for  Farmers  and  Fanciers. 
Brookslde  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th..t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  lo  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year- 
llng  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot”  Send  for  cata- 
Kfue  ,,  „  'I’UE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 

TTAMPSmRE  DOWN  sheep,  of  all  ages  and 
,  e lther  sex,  for  sale  at  half  the  cost  of  imported 
animals.  At  Worl  's  Fair  my  sheep  were  awarded 
seven  first,  six  second  and  four  third  premiums - 
more  than  any  other  exhibitor  received. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


U3LIHGT0N  ‘‘STAY-OB.” 

Uurllugtou  blanket  Co.Uurliiigtou,  Win. 


BLANKET 

/our  hor.se  with  ;i 
Aak  dealer  or  writo” 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  wond. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  arimala,  and  cowa  with  great  recorda. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 
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Company 


NATURE'S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

Canada  m  m  ■  mm  £%. 

UNLKACIIED  M 

HARDWOOD  ■  I 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants'  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Truckers  and  Potato  Growers 


THE  MAPE8  VEGETABLE  MANURE, 

For  Celery,  Onions  and  Early  Truck. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE, 


The  skies  are  dark,  and  all  day  long 
The  rain  drips  from  the  eaves; 

And  plgeon-holed’s  the  poet’s  song 
Of  the  gold  and  crimson  leaves. 

—Boston  Cornier. 

Scribbler  :  “  I  say,  doctor,  what’t  this 
swelling  at  the  back  of  my  neck  ?  ” 
Doctor:  “  Oh,  it’s  nothing  serious,  but 
I  should  advise  you  to  keep  your  eye  on 
it.” — Drakes  Magazine. 

“  But,  Ethel,  how  do  you  know  that 
this  young  man  loves  you  ?  lias  he  told 
you  so?”  “Oh,  no,  mamma!  But  if 
you  could  only  see  the  way  he  looks  at 
me  when  I  am  not  looking  at  him  !  ” — 
Life. 

Farmer:  “What  yer  settin’  on  thet 
fence  fer  ?  ”  Tramp  :  “  ’Cause  1’se  tired, 
mister.”  Farmer  (scornfully):  “Tired! 
Tired  of  what,  I’d  like  ter  know  ?  ” 
Tramp  :  “  Answering  fool  questions,  mis¬ 
ter.” — Judge. 

“  And  you  have  trouble  with  your 
wife?”  “I  have.”  “I  suppose,  like 
most  other  women,  she  believes  every¬ 
thing  she  hears?  ”  “  Worse  than  that— 

she  believes  lots  of  things  she  doesn’t 
hear.” — New  York  Press. 

Agitated  Young  Bridegroom  (im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ceremony)  :  “Serena, 
shall— shall— shall  I— shall  we— shall  we 
kiss  ?  ”  Self-possessed  Bride  (her  third 
experience):  “It  is  my  usual  custom, 
William.” — Boston  Olobe. 

IIe  blushed  a  fiery  red  ;  her  heart  went 


THE  MAPES  CABBAGE  MANURE. 

Some  of  the  largest  truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  of  the  Mapes 
Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Early  Truck,  Celery,  Onions,  etc. 


[WjFnARROW  AUDI  r  Ji 
WIDE  TIRES.l/STY  LES 
Two  AKO  Fwj«  Wkuli  |25.UniMl 

V/  WRITE  fOR  CIRCUtAR* 

>/  AND  say  w  hat  you  niid 
!hoBSQN&CO.,Tatamy  p. 


GABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING 


THE  RAPES  FRUIT  AND  VUVE  MANURE. 

For  Grapes  for  Market  and  Wine;  Currants,  Strawberries  and  all 
Small  Fruits,  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  Orchards. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure 
since  setting  out  over  10  years  ago,  have  proved  to  be  the  healthiest ,  and  to  produce 
FRUIT  EARLIER  in  maturity,  FINER  FLAVORED  and  FINER  COLORED,  and 
to  yield  more  largely  than  where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Manures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  exclusively  by  the 
growers  on  the  North  River,  whose  methods  are  being  described  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  under  the  title  “  Fertilizers  and  Fruit.” 

Over  3,000  tons  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  Manures  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  1893.  Address 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company, 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

I®1"  Send  for  Pamphlet,  and  state  crops  to  be  grown,  etc. 


BALING 


ir*r% |3’^:  ALL  KINDS 

HORSE  AND 
I  \/A\7r I  STEAM  POWER 

V iyj  Address  Manuf’rs 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY.  ILL 


YOUR 


PAINT"°oVs 


POSITIVELY  FREE 


Our  New  ORGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  Special  Offers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORGANS  AND  PIMOS. 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 


DGXOW’S  SILICA  CRAPHITE  PAINT 

Wk**r  will  ran  from  It  pare  and  0l®“  i,1.4  d®®5 1’ 

the  earface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  lo#t/our  oryt 
times  longer.  Egually  useful  for  »nyiron  work.  Send  for 
circulars^  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


330!  Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 

Orgnns  827.50.  Pianos  8 1 75.00. 
'rite  to-day  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK. 'oil 

NIQU  9  PH  WASHINGTON. NEW  JERSEY. 

mOn  Ot  L»  U .  Established  27  Years.  _ 


Y  RUBBER  M 

ROOFING 


HOLIDAY  POULTRY. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Holiday  Poultry  for  best 
city  trade.  8hlp  only  choice  stock  In  neat  packs g»s 
and  best  prices  will  be  assured.  Write  for  lnstruc 
tlons  for  dressing. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

No.  l(i«  KKADE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory,  or  outbuild¬ 
ings,  and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  Iron. 
It  Is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  on^. 

FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 

On  steep  or  Hat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 

$2.00 - I’er  100  square  feet. - $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

OLD  SHINGLE  ROOFS 

easily  made  water-tight  and  flre-proof  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  with  dark-red  slate  paint.  On  decayed  shinnies 
It  fills  the  pores,  and  gives  a  substantial  root,  that 
lasts  years.  Curled  or  warped  shingles  It  brings  to 
their  places  and  keeps  them  there.  Genuine  Slate- 
paint  requires  no  heating,  and  contains  no  tar. 

ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS 

It  Is  acknowledged  the  best  paint,  has  a  heavy  body, 
Is  easily  applied,  expands  by  heat,  contracts  by  cold, 
and  never  cracks.  One  coat  equals  4  of  any  other. 
Buildings  covered  with  felt  can  be  made  watertight 
at  small  expense.  Write  at  once  for  Catalogue. 

Inti.  Paint  &  Hoof  Co.,  42  W.  Broadway, N.Y. 


Our  Specialties 


Every  rod  of  our  fence  Is  made  from  wire  drawn 
especially  for  our  use.  as  common  soft  wire  would 
not  hold  the  coll.  There  Is  a  spring  In  every  foot 
of  fence.  Instead  of  one  In  forty  rods.  The  ties  are 
only  one  foot  apart  Instead  of  several  feet,  as  In 
others. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 
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Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes  I 

Our  great  specialty.  See  Ad.  Nov.  4.  W.  8.  TEATOR, 
Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


U/ICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
Wirt  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

>  £.m  r~n  buy  the  Oxford  Improved  SINGER  Scw- 
'  I)1U*DU  inR Machine,  with  a  complete  set  of  at- 
»|  tachmente  and  guaranteed  for  10  years  Shippod  any- 
4  where  on  30 i lays’  trial.  A’o  money  required  in  od- 
mnee.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded, 
liny  from  faciory,  save  dealers’  and  arrnte’  proflt. 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  I1L 


Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices, 


A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


9  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  > 

5>Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 

TllJDDCI  I  Strawberry.  New  Pruits  a  specialty. 

I M  D  n  L  LL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  List  free. 

E.  W.  ltEIl>,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO.  ^ 


Pisccnnnmt.s 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 
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A  Farmer  s  Thanksgiving  Dinner . 

The  Work  Side  of  Thanksgiving . 

“It  Shall  Not  Come  Nigh  Thee-’ . 

Not  an  Exceptional  Case . 

Doughnutsln  Rhyme....... ...  . 

Kerosene  on  the  Carpet . 

Queer  Ketchup . 

Tin  Cream  Pails . 

Onion  Sauce  for  Roast  Turkey . 

Making  Bananas  Digestible . 
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Rabbit  Stew . 
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A  Puritan  Thanksgiving  Dinner . 

Thanksgiving  Patties . 

Aunt  Hannah’s  Cheese  Tarts . 

Grandmother’s  Apple  Tarts . 

Tea  Wafers . 

Mayflower  Cakes . 
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Orange  Cream . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Jaws  That  Aie  Tougher  than  Hickory.. 

Rurallsms .  . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

The  Prospect. . . . 

Ab  We  Go  to  Press  . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

We  Want  to  Know . . 

Markets .  . - 

Down  on  Hog  Batter  . 

g'iear  Nonsense . 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 


MIXED  PAINTS 


BARDEN  cap;  jT  CREAMERY, 
DiAnoND  VLance  CHURN, 

make  dairying  a  -^dr®.  BUTTERWORKERS,  RAILROAD  AND 
CHEESE  Mil’  and  general  DAIRY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illth,  .ated  Catalogue. 

Barden  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Co., 

Agents  Wanted.  MIDDLE  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Bouses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  f»  1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  I  armers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NGKKSOLL,  Zi  <»  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.x. 


LADIES)  I  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 


Watches,  Clocks.  Music  Boxe 
Cook  Books  and  ail  kinds  of  prem 
nms  given  to  Club  Agenti 
(inoif  Income  made  by  gettii 
orders  for  our  celebrated  good 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


THYMO-CRESOLISaSs 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CHEAPER  THAN  WINDMILLS. 

Always  Ready  t  No  Fire  !  No  Engineer  /  No 
Danger !  For  all  farm  and  dairy  work 
Sena  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Safety  Vapor  Engine  Col,  ‘6  imy  St-  X  V 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER 


To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  will  ■ 

forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Rutter  Wrapper  »  mmmmmmmmmmmmnmrnmm 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO«)  PaperJManufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MAKING  OF  FANCY  CHEESE. 

A  MAMMOTH  FACTORY  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

A  Change  From  Cheddar  Cheese. 

I  recently  visited  the  cheese  facto  y  at  Antwerp, 
N.  Y.,  conducted  by  Mrs  S.  X.  Beaumert.  Mrs.  B. 
was  not  disposed  to  give  any  facts  about  her  business, 
seeming  to  fear  that  such  information  would  lead 
others  to  enter  the  business  and  thus  injure  her  trade. 
One  of  the  former  proprietors,  Mr.  R  H. 

Bent  gave  me  the  information  that  follows  : 

“  When  and  by  whom  was  the  factory 
built  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“In  I860,  by  myself  and  brother.  It  was 
originally  known  as  ‘  The  Yankee  Cheese 
Factory.’  Only  Cheddar  cheese  was  made 
till  1890,  when  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
brands  of  cheese  was  begun.  Mrs.  Beau- 
mert’s  husband  bought  this  factory  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1892.” 

“  How  does  the  process  used  vary  from 
that  used  in  making  the  Cheddar  ?  ” 

“Not  much,  except  as  regards  the  curing. 

All  the  milk  is  coagulated  with  rennet  or 
renneteen  and  the  process  of  making  the 
curd  ready  for  the  molds  and  shelves  does 
not  vary  much  from  the  Cheddar  process, 
except  that  the  curds  for  all  these  brands  are 
not  salted  as  are  those  for  the  Cheddars,  salt 
being  applied  to  all  of  them  each  day.  Any  intel¬ 
ligent  maker  of  Cheddars  can,  in  two  weeks,  learn  to 
make  and  cui  e  each  of  the  brands  made  in  this  factory.’’ 

“  What  brands  are  now  made  here  ?  ” 

“  Limburger,  cream  or  more  properly,  Muenster, 
Fromage  de  Brie,  Is’gny,  Neufchstel  and  Philadelphia 
square  Cream.  A  full  skim,  known  as  Ilarzer  Kase 
and  one  known  as  Bohemian  hand  cheese,  which 
closely  resembles  the  well-known  farm-house  Dutch 
cheese,  known  in  the  markets  as  Cottage  cheese,  are 
also  made.  When  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk, 
some  American  Cheddars,  together  with  some 
butter  are  made.” 

The  Extent  of  the  Business. 

“  How  many  pal  rons  are  there  ?  ” 

“  About  100,  on  the  average.” 

“  How  many  cows  ?  ” 

“Twenty-three  hundred,  and  milk  is  re¬ 
ceived'  and  manufactured  every  day  in  the 
year.” 

“  How  is  the  factory  conducted  ?  ” 

“  All  the  milk  is  bought,  the  farmers  being 
under  a  five  years’  contract  to  furnish  milk — 
amount  not  stipulated — at  certain  prices. 

These  contracts  expire  and  are  renewed  April 
1,  each  year.” 

“  What  are  the  prices  paid  ?  ” 

“For  January,  $1.38  per  100  pounds;  for 
February,  $1  33  ;  for  March,  $1.03  ;  for  April 
and  May,  85  cents;  for  June,  80  cents ;  for 
July,  August  and  September,  85  cents  ;  for 
October,  $1.13;  for  November,  $1.18;  for 
December,  $1.30.  These  prices  are  for  the 
entire  product,  no  skim-milk  or  whey  being 
returned  ;  these  are  estimated  at  three  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  whey  and  five  cents  for 
skim  milk.  These  prices  give  an  average  of 
$1.0333  per  100  pounds,  or  about  $1  per  100 
pounds  for  the  milk,  excluding  the  by-products.” 

“  Are  there  any  other  cheese  factories  or  creameries 
in  the  town  ?  ” 

“No  creameries,  but  there  are  several  Cheddar 
cheese  factories.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  foreign  brands  of  cheese  here,  three 
Cheddar  factories  in  town  have  been  closed,  the  milk 
being  brought  here.” 

“  How  many  cows  is  your  estimate  for  the  town,  and 


how  many  C!  eddar  factories  are  there  in  the  town  ?  ’’ 

“  I  should  estimate  the  entire  number  of  cows  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  factories  at  4,300,  and  there  are,  perhaps, 
300  more  in  p  ivate  dairi*  s  making  butter.  Tne  cows 
in  some  of  these  private  dairies  are  Jerseys  and  grades, 
but  the  larger  pait  of  them  are  natives  or  mixture  s  of 
all  breeds  There  are  five  factories.” 

“  Is  milk  bought  on  the  basis  of  its  fat  cc  ntents,  as 
indicated  by  the  Babcock  test  ?  ” 


Group  of  Gouda  Chbkse  Made  at  the  N.  Y.  Exp.  Station.  Fig.  254. 


“  No,  all  the  patrons  are  treated  alike  and  a.l  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  price,  each  nr  oath’s  amount  being  due, 
and  payable  at  the  office  of  the  factory  after  30  days ; 
there  is  always  a  month’s  milk  unpaid  for.  In  nearly 
all  of  the  butter  dairies  the  hand  separator  is  used.” 

“  What  use  is  made  of  the  by  products  of  this  fac¬ 
tory  ?  ” 

“All  are  sold  to  a  milk  sugar  factory,  located  on 
the  premises.” 

“  Of  what  brand  is  the  most  of  the  cheese  made  ?” 


Edam  Cheese  Made  at  the  N.  Y.  Exp.  Station.  Fig.  255. 


“  Fromage  de  Brie.  There  is  another  French  cheese 
known  as  Camembert,  which  is  the  most  expensive 
brand,  but  it  is  not  made  in  large  quantities.  No 
Edams  are  made.” 

The  Secret  of  the  Process. 

“  What  is  the  wonderful  secret  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  these  brands  of  cheese  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  secret  worth  mentioning  ;  the  whole 


process  being  simple  and  easily  learned.  Certain  con¬ 
ditions*  mmt  be  maintained  to  secure  fine  goods,  the 
first  of  which  is  a  perfect  cellar.  All  these  cheeses 
are  cured  in  cellars.  The  whole  ‘  science  of  the  work’ 
is  found  in  the  curing  process.  I'roper  ventilation,  a 
certain  amount  of  light,  temperature  regulated  as 
needed,  the  moisture  product  properly  regulated,  the 
use  of  only  pure  salt  and  rennet,  and  constant  atten¬ 
tion  are  the  requisites  to  success.  The  quality  of  the 
milk  is  also  taken  into  account,  and  the 
present  proprietors  say  that  there  is  a  small 
per  cent  of  fat  from  other  milk  injected  into 
the  Camembert  cheese.  The  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  a  fixed  mar¬ 
ket  for  these  goods.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
increased  demand  for  one,  sometimes  for  an¬ 
other,  and  sometimes  for  all  brands.  When 
the  markets  are  in  that  stage,  but  little  but¬ 
ter  or  Cheddar  cheese  is  made.  When  a  de¬ 
cline  in  orders  comes,  the  Yankee  cheese  and 
fresh  butter  are  made.” 

“  How  often  is  cheese  shipped  ?  ” 

“  Every  week  day  in  the  year;  some  days 
more,  some  days  less.  On  some  days  but  one 
brand,  and  on  others  all  brands  are  shipped.” 

“Ilow  long  is  the  curing  process  con¬ 
tinued  ?  ” 

“The  French  should  be  cured  30  days, 
while  others  are  shipped  24  hours  after  mak¬ 
ing  ;  the  latter  are  the  Limburger  and  Muenster; 
these  have  an  odor  that  will  drive  a  stranger  into 
the  next  county.  The  other  brands  are  odorless  or 
nearly  so.” 

“  How  many  people  are  emp’oyed  and  what  are  the 
wages  paid  ?  ” 

“  From  20  to  25  men  and  boys.  With  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  where  salaries  reaching  $1,000  per  year  are 
paid,  the  others  get  $18  to  $20  per  month.  All  the  help 
is  boarded  and  roomed  in  the  building.  The  average 
labors  r  comes  unskilled,  and  nearly  all  are 
Germans  picked  up  as  immigrants.  As  the 
work  is  not  intricate  it  iB  soon  learned.” 

“  How  are  the  cheese  shaped  and  where  are 
they  marketed  ?  ” 

“  All  except  the  Cheddars  are  made  in 
moulds,  varying  in  size.  There  is  an  office  in 
New  York  to  which  all  shipments  are  made 
and  from  which  the  cheese  are  distributed. 
Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and  Boston  are  the 
main  centers.  Some  commission  business  is 
also  done  at  the  main  office,  consignments 
coming  from  factories,  creameries  and  dairy¬ 
men.” 

“  Are  the  prices  received  up  to  those  of  the 
same  brands  of  imported  cheese  ?  ” 

“  No,  usually  they  are  below,  because  our 
cheese  are  not  considered  of  as  fine  quality.” 

“  What  are  the  relative  profits  between 
these  brands  and  Cheddars  ?  ” 

“There  is  more  money  in  these  cheese.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  more  of  these  fac¬ 
tories  are  not  established,  as  higher  prices 
can  be  paid  for  milk,  while  any  bright,  intel¬ 
ligent,  practical  cheese-maker  can  in  two 
weeks’  time,  easily  learn  to  make  these 
cheese.  At  times,  the  demand  for  these 
cheese  has  been  so  great  and  prices  so  firm 
that  some  brands  have  been  shipped  from 
this  factory  before  much  of  the  whey  had  been  run 
out.” 

“  What  are  the  daily  receipts  of  milk  and  how  is  the 
milk  divided  ?  ” 

“  From  35,000  to  50,000  pounds,  of  which  14,000 
pounds  go  into  the  French  brands.  The  cheese  vary 
in  size.  De  Isigny  weigh  about  18  ounces  each,  and 
are  shipped  six  in  a  box,  The  Brie  weigh  about  five 
pounds  and  go  one  in  a  box.  Camemback  weigh  14 
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ounces  and  are  each  packed  in  a  separate  box>  of 
which  12  boxes  make  a  shipping  package.  Prices  are 
for  De  Isigny  and  Brie  about  75  to  80  cents  per  box  ; 
for  Camemback.  $2  ;  Neufchatel  is  wrapped  in  tin  foil, 
and  24  pieces  weigh  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  box.” 

“  Are  there  any  other  factories  making  these  cheese 
in  thi6  State  ?” 

“Yes,  there  is  one  in  Orange  County  and  a  small 
one  near  Syracuse.  There  is  also  a  factory  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  where  a  cheese  known  as  1  Royal  brand  Cafe’  is 
made.  These  go  in  half-pound  glass  jars,  12  in  a  case, 
and  sell  at  83  to  S3. 50  per  case  f.  o.  b.  The  market 
for  this  cheese,  which  is  a  fine  one,  is  mostly  found  in 
the  West.  The  othe  r  four  brands  of  French  cheese 
are  also  made  at  this  factory.  C.  w.  jennings 

HOW  FANCY  CHEESE  IS  MADE. 

GOOD  WORK  AT  AX  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  Manufacture  of  Edam  Cheese. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  did 
excellent  service  for  the  cheesemakers  of  the  State 
when  it  conducted  the  experiments  that  are  recorded 
in  Bulletin  56,  New  Series.  The  pictures  used  this 
week  are  taken  from  that  bulletin.  They  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  article  by  Mr.  .Jennings.  As  he  points 
out,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  smaller  fancy 
cheese  so  much  admired  by  many  of  our  people. 
Probably  there  would  be  more  money  in  many  cheese 
factories  if  more  of  these  little  cheese  were  made  in 
the  place  of  some  of  the  large  Cheddars.  At  least 
there  is  a  good  field  for  investigation  in  this  line,  and 
we  urge  all  cheesemakers  who  have  not 
done  60  to  send  for  this  bulletin  and  study  it. 

Governor  Flower,  in  a  message  to  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  said  : 

“Why  should  farmers  cater  to  English 
tastes  by  exporting  cheese  at  eight  cents  per 
pound  when  there  is  an  abundant  home  mar¬ 
ket  for  fancy  cheese  bringing  many  times 
that  price  ?  ” 

The  station  people  seem  to  have  taken  that 
sentence  as  a  text  for  this  bulletin.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  year  erding  June  30, 

1892,  we  exported  82,100,221  pounds  of 
cheese,  valued  at  87  676,657,  while  we  im¬ 
ported  8  305,988  pounds,  valued  at  81,238,166 
or,  in  other  words,  we  sold  cheese  at  a  little 
over  9  cents  a  pound  and  paid  15  cents  a 
pound  for  what  we  bought. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  into  details 
concerning  the  methods  of  making  the  cheese. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  these  days  of  dairy  ^ 

schools  and  chances  for  obtaining  a  scien¬ 
tific  education,  any  cheesemaker  who  wishes 
to  improve  can  attend  a  short  course  at  some  agri¬ 
cultural  college  or  obtain  employment  in  some 
first-class  factory.  Let  us  merely  see  what  these  cheese 
are  and  how  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  Cheddars. 
A  picture  of  Edam  cheese  is  shown  at  Fig.  255.  This 
is  a  sweet  curd  cheese  made  from  partly  skimmed 
milk.  Edam  cheese  comes  to  market  in  the  form  of 
round,  red  balls  weighing  3%  to  4  pounds.  Fresh,  pure 
milk  from  which  a  part  of  t lie  fat  has  been  taken  is 
used  for  this  cheese.  The  curd  is  filled  into  the  moulds 
shown  at  Fig.  256,  and  put  under  continual  pressure  of 
20  to  25  pounds  for  half  an  hour.  Then  it  is  removed, 
soaked  in  warm  whey  for  two  minutes,  and  then 
dressed  or  bandaged  in  ordinary  cheese  cloth,  put  back 
in  the  press  mould,  and  put  under  a  pressure  of  60  to 
120  pounds  for  6  to  12  hours.  In  dry  salting,  the  cheese 
is  put  into  the  salt  mould,  Fig.  257,  with  a  coating  of 
fine  salt  surrounding  it.  This  is  done  every  day  for 
five  or  six  days,  the  cheese  being  turned  over  before 
being  replaced  in  the  mould.  This  is  to  give  it  uniform 
shape.  In  wet  salting,  the  cheese  is  put  into  brine  for 
seven  or  eight  days  and  turned  once  a  day.  It  is  then 
wiped  dry  and  put  in  the  curing  room.  Once  a  day  for 
the  first  month  it  is  turned  and  rubbed  with  the  bare 
hands,  with  the  same  process  twice  a  week  for  the 
second  month  and  once  a  week  after  that.  After  two 
months  curing  they  may  be  prepared  for  market.  They 
are  smoothed  and  made  of  the  proper  shape  and  then 
colored  by  dipping  in  carmine  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
ammonia.  When  dry,  the  outside  of  each  cheese  is 
rubbed  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  after  which  the  cheese 
is  wrapped  in  tinfoil.  As  to  the  difference  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Edam  and  Cheddar  cheese,  the  bulletin 
states : 

In  making  Cheddar  cheese,  the  removal  of  moisture  Is  largely 
effected  In  the  vat  by  the  use  of  a  higher  temperature  In  healing  the 
curd.  In  making  Edam  cheese,  the  removal  of  moisture  depends 
nH  re  uren  the  fineness  of  cutting  the  curd  and  subsequent  pressing. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  the  latter  process  is  much  less  economical  as 
regards  loss  cf  milk  constituents 

In  making  Cheddar  cheese,  more  or  less  lactic  acid  Is  formed  ac¬ 
cording  to  special  conditions;  In  making  Edam  cheese,  every  effort  Is 
made  to  hasten  the  process  at  every  stage  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid.  In  one  case,  we  work  to  produce  an  acid  curd;  In  the 
other,  a  curd  as  free  as  possible  from  acid. 

Making  Gouda  Cheese.— This  is  a  sweet-curd  cheese 
made  from  whole  milk — usually  from  10  to  12  pounds 


in  weight.  Tne  shape  is  shown  at  Fig.  254.  The  best 
of  fresh  sweet  milk  is  wanted.  The  milk  is  heated  to 
88  to  90  degrees  when  the  rennet  is  addei;  the  milk 
should  be  coagulated,  ready  for  cutting,  in  15  to  20 
minutes.  The  curd  is  cut  a  little  finer  than  in  the 
Cheddar  process — to  about  the  size  of  peas  or  wheat 
kernels.  The  curd,  kept  as  near  100  degrees  as  possi¬ 
ble,  is  put  into  the  mould  shown  at  Fig.  258,  and 
pressed  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  is  bandaged,  put 
back  and  pressed  again  for  an  hour.  The  first  bandage 
is  then  taken  off  and  another  one  put  od,  after  which 
the  cheese  is  pressed  for  12  hours.  After  24  hours  in 
the  curing  room,  each  cheese  is  rubbed  all  over  with 
dry  salt  until  the  salt  begins  to  dissolve,  and  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  continued  twice  a  day  for  10  days.  Each  cheese 
is  then  carefully  washed  in  warm  water  and  dried.  It 
is  then  sent  to  the  curing  room,  turned  once  a  day, 
and  rubbed  like  Cheddars.  The  cheese  ripens  in  two 
or  three  months. 

SOME  PEOPLE  GET  RICH,  SOME  DON’T! 

I  know  a  family  of  three  hard-working  people  who 
keep  a  cow  and  buy  butter  from  a  neighbor  who  keeps 
another.  When  asked  why  it  was  that  they  didn’t 
make  their  own  butter,  they  said  that  they  used  so 
much  milk  and  cream  in  cooking  that  they  couldn’t 
possibly  do  it.  The  family  from  which  they  buy  butter 
al&o  consists  of  tliree  persons.  They  always  have 
butter  on  the  table,  live  well  enough  to  look  well  and 
be  able  to  do  lots  of  hard  work,  and  their  cow  is  little, 
if  any,  better  than  the  one  belonging  to  the  other 
family;  yet  they  manage  to  sell  three  to  five  pounds  of 
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butter  every  week,  besides  some  milk.  On  inquiry  I  R. 
learned  that  they  use  skim-milk  chiefly  in  cooking,  be  d< 
and  for  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  they  stir  one  tablespconful  of  skill 
cream  in  a  creamer  full  of  new  milk  and  use  that  in-  certa 
stead  of  pure  cream,  as  the  other  parties  do.  They 
appear  to  be  going  through  life  as  happy  as  clams,  all 
the  same. 

Another  family  keep  50  to  75  hens  all  the  year  round,  from 
yet  never  have  eggs  to  sell  only  when  they  are  at  the 
lowest  price,  while  their  neighbor  keeps  only  20  care 
to  25,  and  she  sells  eggs  all  winter  at  prices  that  ^  ^ 
count.  Her  hens  roost  in  a  small,  snugly  built 
and  cleanly  kept  house,  and  have  the  run  of  a  10x20  N(1V(M1 

foot  shed  open  to  the  south  and  well  bedded  with  becen 
straw,  out  of  which  they  dig  their  daily  meal  of  wheat,  janua 
oats  and  scraps.  They  have  plenty  of  clean  water  to  janua 
drink,  and  a  pile  of  finely  broken  crockery,  old  plaster 
and  gravel  to  grit  their  gizzards  with,  nice,  secluded 
nests  to  lay  in,  and  no  fussy,  useless  cocks  about,  o^y  March 
in  spring.  The  other  party  keeps  his  hens  and  several  karct 
cocks  in  a  small,  unclean  building,  with  chinks  in  it  Marct 
through  which  the  wintry  zephyrs  whistle  and  drive 
the  fine  snow  among  the  feathers  of  the  shivering  ^pru : 
birds.  When  snow  lies  deep  on  the  landscape  they  May* 
stand  on  the  perches  and  hold  up  first  one  foot  and  July  2 
then  the  other  for  exercise,  and  for  feed  they  get  corn  septe' 
and  oats  pitched  in  among  the  dirt  and  droppings  on 
the  floor,  while  they  slake  their  thirst  with  snow,  and 
wait  till  spring  for  gravel.  janua 

Two  farmers  live  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road,  and 
while  one  is  constantly  adding  improvements  in  the  Marci 
way  of  fences,  buildings,  machinery  and  stock,  to  his  May  2 
place,  the  other  remains  in  statu  quo.  Both  farms  are  juiy  l 
equally  good,  both  men  are  equally  industrious,  and 
both  families  are  equal  in  numbers.  A  buys  sugar,  SePte’ 
salt,  soap,  coffee,  tea,  kerosene,  and  the  various  prep¬ 
arations  of  cereals,  etc.,  in  unbroken  packages  and  Tb 
round  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  He  buys  coal  enough  and  : 

in  August  or  September  to  last  a  year,  and  hauls  it  time 

when  the  roads  are  good  and  he  can  draw  a  big  load  here 

ea'ily.  B  buys  his  groceries  and  necessaries  in  little  Sept 

dabs  and  dribs,  has  them  “  charged”  and  keeps  himself  the 

constantly  in  debt  to  the  storekeeper.  He  buys  coal  etc., 

when  he  needs  it,  and  is  sometimes  obliged  to  use  recoi 

four  horses  to  draw  15  bushels  through  the  mud  R.  N 


and  slush.  He  gets  no  more  fonhis  produce  than  does 
A,  while  he  pays  one-fourth  to  one- third  more  for  all 
he  buys.  He  makes  almost  as  much  money  as  A,  but 
he  gives  a  goodly  portion  of  it  to  the  retailer  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  necessaries  in  small  quantities. 
His  reason  for  not  buying  in  round  lots  as  A  does  is 
because  he  fears  that  ‘  so  much  woidd  lead  to  waste  /” 
He  is  teaching  his  family  domestic  economy  backward. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill,  FRED  GRUNDY. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  CARMAN  POTATO. 

Much  that  is  new  and  interesting  will  be  written 
concerning  this  variety,  for  many  extraordinary 
methods  will  be  adopted  in  order  to  get  the  largest 
possible  increase.  The  farmer  will  depend  chiefly  on 
rich  soil  and  thorough  culture  ;  the  gardener  will  put 
his  tuber  in  a  hot-bed  and  take  off  two  or  three  crops 
of  sprouts  as  he  would  with  a  sweet  potato  ;  the  man 
with  a  greenhouse  will  go  a  step  farther  and  take  off 
cuttings,  root  them  and  pot  them  as  if  he  were  propa¬ 
gating  a  new  and  costly  gf  ranium.  Others  will  mail 
their  tubers  to  friends  in  Florida  who  will  plant  them 
in  the  winter  and  allow  them  to  come  to  maturity  in 
time  to  be  sent  North  and  planted  in  June.  Whatever 
method  is  adopted  the  first  thing  will  be  to  tee  that 
the  tuber  is  well  preserved  until  planting  time.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  putting  it  in  a  paper  sack 
with  some  dry  sand,  and  keeping  it  in  a  cool  part  of 
the  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze.  About  half  a  rod 
of  ground  will  be  required,  and  if  it  could  be  spaded 
now,  and  then  covered  three  inches  deep  with  good 
manure,  it  would  be  a  good  preparation.  In  the  spring 
the  ground  must  be  spaded  again,  and  at  least 
half  a  pound  of  a  good  potato  fertilizer, 
or  its  equivalent,  should  be  well  worked 
into  each  square  yard  of  the  surface.  If 
the  tuber  be  small,  cut  to  single  eyes ;  if 
large,  it  may  sometimes  be  divided  into  from 
two  to  four,  and  even  six  pieces.  Plant 
one  piece  in  a  hill,  allowing  not  less  than 
a  square  yard  for  each.  Cover  three  or  four 
inches  and  then  put  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
sand  over  each  hill  to  mark  the  place  and 
to  keep  the  surface  from  baking.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  come  through  the  surface, 
loosen  the  soil  between  the  hills  with  a 
spade  or  potato  fork,  without  turning  it 
over.  After  that  the  surface  is  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  6tirred  without  stepping  on  the  bed. 
In  a  dry  time  a  very  thorough  watering 
should  be  given  in  the  evening,  and  a  stir¬ 
ring  in  the  morning.  After  the  potatoes  are 
up  six  inches  high,  it  is  best  not  to  stir  the 
iance.  ground  over  an  inch  deep.  M.  Crawford. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  records  made  with  this  potato  will 
be  doubly  interesting  because  it  requires  considerable 
skill  to  keep  some  of  the  cut  pieces  over  winter.  It  is 
certainly  worth  while  to  try  hard  to  keep  it. 

HERE  IS  A  HEN  RECORD. 

We  got  the  idea  of  keeping  an  account  with  our  hens, 
from  The  R.  N.  Y.,  and  the  results  have  been  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  us.  This  record  was  made  without  any  extra 
care.  Here  it  is  : 

In  account  with  25  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  : 

SALES  OF  EGGS. 

Eggs.  Per  dozen.  Total. 

November  19,  1892 .  8  $0  25  $0  87 

December  3, 18 .  88  25  79 

December  23. 1892 .  8  30  1  31 

January  7,  1*97  .  3*5  30  9J 

January  18.  18^8  .  120  30  ,  3  00 

January  25,  1893  .  101  25  2  37 

January  28,  1893  11  30  1  03 

February  17,  1893  . 2-19  33  5  88 

February  25.  19!)3 .  18  25  2  43 

March  1,  1893  .  4  SO  80 

March  3,  1893 .  27  21  48 

March  6.  1891  .  40  30  67 

March  10,  1893 .  6)  19  95 

March  17,  18  3 .  91  18  1  44 

March  24,  1893 .  K6  '6  19b 

March  27, '893,  for  setting .  15  40 

April  8.  1891 .  2  2  1 6  2  96 

April  12.  1893 .  18*  15  2  3b 

May  5,  1893 .  128  16  170 

May  23.  1893  .  ’9>  16  2  62 

June  28.  189  < .  389  16  5  86 

July  29,  1893 .  ’40  lb  184 

August  28,  1893 .  199  18  2  87 

September  26,  1893 .  191  18  2  83 

Total . 2.810  *16  45 

COSl  OF  FEED. 

November  17.  1892, 100  pounds  of  buckwheat .  B  05 

January  3.  1893.  110  pounds  of  cracked  corn .  1  10 

February  11,  1893.  wheat  shorts .  50 

February  20, 1891,  wheat .  }  “J 

March  28,  1893,  corn .  }  00 

April  28, 18 -3,  buckwheat .  }  j" 

May  20,  1893,  wheat .  } 

June  30, 1893,  wheat  t  horts .  .  J  * ” 

July  14,  1893.  K0  pounds  of  wheat .  1  -J* 

July  14,  1893,  50  pounds  of  corn .  5}* 

August  20,  1893,  50  pounds  of  buckwneat .  5U 

September  24,  1893. 100  pounds  of  feed .  1 

Total . .  00 

This  record  is  from  pullets  hatched  the  last  of  April 
and  first  of  May,  1892,  kept  confined  in  a  yard  all  the 
time,  and  all  the  feed  bought.  The  eggs  were  sold 
here  at  the  store.  I  lost  three  of  the  pullets  before 
September  1.  No  account  was  kept  of  eggs  used  in 
the  house,  but  we  offset  against  them  the  scraps, 
etc.,  the  chickens  got  from  the  table.  While  this 
record  is  not  so  large  as  some  we  have  seen  in  TnK 
R.  N  -Y.,  it  was  a  surprise  to  us.  e.  p- 
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FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT. 

AMONG  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  GRAPE  GROWERS. 

Part  III. 

“No  Use  For  Stable  Manure.” 

At  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  I  met  Mr.  J.  F.  Wygant,  who  has 
made  quite  a  reputation  as  a  grower  of  fine  fruit  and 
also  as  a  buyer.  He  has  a  cold  storage  room  and  is  an 
expert  in  collecting  fruit  and  holding  it  for  shipment. 
From  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  W.  is  a 
thorough  fertilizer  farmer,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  able  to  observe  the  effect  of  manure  and  ferti¬ 
lizers  not  only  on  his  own  farm,  hut  also  on  many 
places  from  whieh  he  bought  fruit,  makes  his  obser¬ 
vation  all  the  more  valuable. 

Mr  W.  has  40  acres  and  raises  gooseberries,  currants, 
grapes,  apples,  peaches  and  pears.  He  has  about  an 
acre  of  gooseberries,  12,000  grape  vines,  6.000  currant 
bushes  among  the  vines,  3,000  peach  trees,  and  a  few 
pear  trees  (too  young  to  bear)  among  the  peaches. 
The  gooseberry  patch  is  four  years  old — 
not  yet  in  full  bearing.  The  third  year  they 
hear  a  small  crop  and  increase  after  that. 

To  set  out  gooseberries  Mr.  W.  said  he  plowed 
in  the  the  fall  and  furrowed  in  the  spring, 
and  set  the  plants  3x4%  feet. 

“  Do  you  use  stable  manure  on  goose¬ 
berries?” 

“  Yes,  when  I  have  it;  but  I  would  not 
buy  it  for  that  special  purpose.  I  would  use 
it  only  when  the  plants  were  young,  to 
promote  wood  growth  and  to  provide  a 
mulch.  I  can  raise  the  best  of  gooseberries 
without  any  stable  manure.  You  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  hurt  gooseberries  by  using  chemical 
fertilizers.” 

“  How  much  fertilizer  would  you  use?” 

“  When  setting  out  1  would  use  half  a  ton 
or  more  per  acre  with  extra  bone  meal  added. 

After  that  at  least  half  a  ton  every  year.  I  g  TINQ 

use  the  Fruit  and  Vine  manure  which  is 
lower  in  nitrogen  and  higher  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  than  the  mixtures  for  potatoes  or 
vegetables.  On  currants  I  use  half  a  ton  each  year.” 

“  Why  do  you  prefer  fertilizers,  and  are  they  cheaper 
than  manure?” 

“  I  prefer  fertilizers  on  gooseberries  because  there 
are  fewer  weeds  than  when  manure  is  used.  Many  a 
patch  is  seeded  to  weeds  by  the  use  of  manure,  and 
that  makes  a  lot  of  extra  work  in  a  crop  like  goose¬ 
berries  or  raspberries.  Stable  manure  costs,  at  the 
dock,  §2  a  ton,  and  teaming  costs  75  cents.  Compare 
the  analyses  and  prices  of  manure  and  fertilizers  and 
you  will  see  that  the  manure  is  a  costly  form  of  fer¬ 
tility  as  compared  with  the  latter — to  say  nothing  of 
the  extra  work  it  gives  both  in  handling  and  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  weeds  it  brings  on  your  farm.” 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  have  much  use  for  stable  ma¬ 
nure  1” 

“  Very  little,  I  can  tell  you.  I  know  it  is  excellent 
to  force  wood  on  young  plants.  I  use  about 
all  I  have  on  young  vineyards.  On  gooseber-  ^ 
ries,  I  can  get  good  crops  and  healthy  plants 
by  the  use  of  fertilizers  alone  If  the  bushes 
seem  to  n  quire  extra  growth,  a  little  nitrate 
of  soda  extra  will  answer  just  as  well  and 
act  quicker  than  stable  manure.  Of  course 
I  use  stable  manure  on  strawberries — but 
only  as  a  winter  covering  and  this  because 
it  is  the  handiest  thing  I  can  get  for  this 
purpose.  For  the  food  of  the  crop,  I  use  a 
ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.” 

“  How  did  you  come  to  use  fertilizers  so 
heavily  ?” 

“  Well,  at  home  we  used  to  farm  on  the 
old  stable  manure  basis  and  we  were  taught 
that  manure  was  the  only  safe  foundation 
for  fertility.  I  did  not  like  such  farming. 

There  was  too  much  work  about  it  and  no 
profit  at  all  unless  you  counted  in  a  big  ma-  Two 
nure  pile  as  part  payment.  I  do  not  care  to 
do  that  when  I  can  do  a  cash  business  with  ferti¬ 
lizers  I  When  I  came  to  be  a  fruit  buyer  I  found  that 
the  best  fruit  came  from  farms  where  they  used  most 
fertilizer.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  heavy  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  gave  the  best  fruit,  with  least  expense  in  money 
and  labor.  I  have  been  increasing  my  use  of  fertilizers 
ever  since  I  started  with  them.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  best  fruit  ?” 

“  I  speak  more  particularly  of  peaches  and  grapes. 
With  peaches  the  difference  is  plainly  evident  to  any 
one  who  will  put  two  lots  side  by  side.  Those  grown 
with  the  fertilizers  are  of  better  color,  firmer  and  of 
better  flavor.  They  will  keep  better.  Grapes  grown 
with  stable  manure  will  not  keep  so  well — they  are 
soft  and  flabby  when  taken  from  cold  storage.  I  speak 
positively  about  this,  for  in  my  business  I  have  had 
much  experience  in  handling  both  kinds  of  fruit. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Any  dairyman  will  tell 
you  that  he  can  make  firmer  and  bettor  butter  from 


feeding  corn  meal  than  from  feeding  bran.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  difference  is  in  the  food.  It  is  no 
more  remarkable  that  certain  fertilizers  will  give 
better  flavored  and  firmer  fruit  than  others.  The 
difference  is  certainly  as  great.” 

“  How  much  stock  do  you  keep  then  ?” 

“  Two  horses,  40  chickens  and  a  cat !  I  have  hay 
enough  for  the  horses  and  some  two  acres  of  corn. 
The  grain  I  feed,  while  the  stalks  are  exchanged  for 
our  milk  and  butter.  I  would  not  take  any  more  live 
stock  as  a  gift — I  have  absolutely  no  use  for  it  while  I 
can  buy  fertilizers.” 

“  How  much  help  do  you  need  on  your  farm?  ’ 

“  We  have  10  men  for  eight  months  steady,  and 
about  10  pickers  and  packers  during  the  busy  season. 
None  of  the  men  are  boarded  here.  We  have  our  home 
to  ourselves  and  are  not  slaves  to  a  lot  of  ‘  chores’ 
and  hired  hands.  Talk  about  the  ‘  freedom  of  the 
farm,’  there  is  very  little  of  it,  as  some  folks  farm 
spending  the  best  part  of  their  time  waiting  on  a  lot 
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of  scrub  ‘manure  makers.’  ” 

‘‘You  use  fertilizers  on  peaches  then?” 

“  Entirely.  They  not  only  give  better  fruit  but 
healthier  trees.  Manure  is  well  enough  on  young 
trees  where  wood  alone  is  to  be  grown,  but  for  a  bear¬ 
ing  tree — keep  the  manure  away  from  it.  The  life  of 
a  peach  tree  with  us  is  about  12  years  if  it  is  well 
cared  for.  Quantities  of  trees  are  killed  by  stable 
manure  applied  heavily  after  they  begin  to  bear. 
That  sort  of  manuring  forces  the  tree  both  to  produce 
a  crop  and  also  a  heavy  growth  of  wood,  which  is  too 
much,  and  the  tree  is  weakened.  That  is  the  way 
many  peach  orchards  are  ruined.  The  well-balanced 
fertilizer  produces  the  crop  and  leaves  the  tree  healthy 
and  sound.  I  fertilize  every  year,  crop  or  no  crop. 
Last  year  there  was  a  light  crop  only,  but  against  the 
advice  of  many,  I  piled  on  the  ashes  and  fertilizer  as 
heavily  as  ever,  and  I  got  my  reward  in  a  magnificent 


On  my  farm  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Interest  on  land  at  875  per  acre .  W.IW 

Plowing  and  harrowing . .  2.0O 

Ten  loads  of  manure .  10.00 

Drawing  and  spreading  the  same .  8.00 

Seed  and  cutting  the  same .  0.00 

Planting  with  machine .  1-00 

Harrowing  with  smoothing  harrow .  .&> 

Cultivating  six  times .  1-80 

Hand  hoeing .  J-80 

Paris-green  and  applying  the  same .  1.00 

Digging  by  hand  and  storing .  7.00 

Total  cost .  838.25 

Average  yield  150  bushels  per  acre  of  marketable 
potatoes.  Average  cost  per  bushel  25  cents.  Average 
price,  when  sold,  40  cents. 

The  cost  of  crops  in  a  four  years’  course  designed 
for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  will  be  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAH— CORN  FOB  EN8II.AOK. 

Interest  on  value  of  land . *1-5?. 

Drawing  and  spreading  20  loads  of  manure .  fl.00 

Plowing  and  harrowing  .  3.00 

Seed  and  drilling . 

Cultivating  six  times .  8.00 

Harvesting  and  cutting  Into  silo .  7.00 

Total  . .  823.26 

Average  yield,  1(5  tons.  Average  cost,  per 
ton,  of  ensilage,  $1.45. 

1  SECOND  YEAR— PEASE  AND  OATS. 

Plowing  and  harrowing .  .  82.00 

Seed  and  drilling .  2.00 

Harvesting  and  thrashing .  5.60 

Interest  on  value  of  land .  4.60 

Total  cost  per  acre .  841 .00 

No  acccount  is  made  of  the  straw,  as  it  is 
used  for  bedding  and  as  an  absorbent,  and  goes 
back  to  the  land  entire  and  helps  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  crops  in  the  course.  Average 
yield  of  oats  and  pease,  45  bushels  of  45  pounds 
to  the  bushel ;  cost  per  bushel,  31  cents. 

THIRD  YEAH — CI.OVEIt. 

Interest  on  value  of  land . 84.60 

Seed  sown  the  previous  year .  2.00 

Harvesting .  8.50 

Total  cost  per  acre . 810.00 

Yield,  2%  tons  per  acre  ;  cost  per  ton,  $4. 

FOURTH  Y EAR— CI.OVBR  AND  TIMOTHY. 

Interest . 84.50 

.  ,, .  Timothy  seed  previously  sown . 60 

LRANCE.  Harvesting .  3.00 


Total  cost  per  aero .  88.00 

Cost  per  ton,  $4. 

I  consider  these  crops  essential  to  the  most  successful 
dairy  farming.  The  exact  amount  of  plant  food  which 
each  crop  takes  from  the  soil  or  returns  to  it  need  not 
enter  into  the  account.  I  prefer  to  consider  the  course  as 
a  whole,  as  each  crop  may  be  fed  with  profit  and  the  soil 
improves  in  fertility  under  such  treatment.  Corn  gives 
opportunity  for  thorough  tillage.  Peas  and  oats  are 
a  valuable  food  and  the  straw  is  also  useful.  Clover 
acts  as  a  scavenger  following  the  other  crops,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  cheapest  cattle  food  produced  in  the  course. 
Will  these  crops,  when  fed  on  the  farm,  yield  the 
amount  of  manure  called  for  in  their  production  ? 

Forty  acres  of  good  corn  and  grass  land  used  in  this 
course  will  feed  40  cows  in  the  stable  for  200  days,  giv¬ 
ing  each  cow  40  pounds  of  ensilage,  10  pounds  of 
clover  hay  anti  2%  pounds  of  oat-and-pea  meal  per 
day.  The  actual  cost  of  this  ration  is  only  seven  cents 
per  day — three  cents  for  ensilage,  two  cents 
✓  for  meal  and  two  cents  for  hay.  For  large 
yields  of  milk  and  butter,  some  bran  and 
cotton-seed  meal  may  be  added,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  yield  will  pay  the  cost. 

In  experiments  made  at  Cornell,  as  stated 
in  Bulletin  5(5  of  that  station,  74  pounds  of 
excrement  were  saved  per  day  from  a  cow 
weighing  1,000  pounds  when  fed  for  milk  and 
butter  production.  At  this  rate,  40  cows 
would  furnish  2,060  pounds  of  manure  per 
day  if  all  were  saved.  All  the  manure  may 
not  be  saved  by  the  average  farmer,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  where  a  water-tight  gutter  is 
provided  and  the  cows  are  kept  in  the  stable 
all  the  time,  40  cows  will  furnish  1  %  ton  of 
manure  per  day,  or  200  loads  for  the  10  acres. 
Lowville,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  rice. 


Two  Parts^of  Gouda  Cheese-Mold  Shown  Separate.  Fig.  258 


crop  this  year.  Heavy  feeding  of  proper  food  is  the 
only  way  to  make  anything  at  fruit  growing.  ’ 

(To  be  Continued.) 

THE  COST  OF  CROPS. 

THE  MANURE  QUESTION. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  farm  crops,  either  the 
amount  of  rent  paid,  or  the  interest  on  the  money 
value  of  the  land,  should  be  charged  to  the  crop  raised. 
If  the  crop  is  one  that  is  sold  off  of  the  farm  and 
returns  nothing  to  the  land,  the  manure  used  in  grow¬ 
ing  such  crop  should  also  be  charged.  If  the  crop  is 
fed  on  the  farm  and  the  manure  saved  and  returned  to 
the  soil  then  only  the  labor  of  drawing  and  spreading 
the  manure  need  be  charged.  It  is  the  land  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  plant  food  contained  in  the  manure  and  the 
soil,  and  not  the  farm  stock  should  be  credited  with 
its  value.  If  the  manure  used  is  charged  to  the  crops 
raised  the  manure  made  ought  also  to  be  credited. 


258.  Apples  for  New  Mexico. — When  I  started 

an  orchard  in  Nebraska  I  was  advised  to 
plant  apple  trees  having  a  thick,  fleshy  leaf.  Trees  of 
this  character  are  able  to  withstand  the  dry ,  hot  winds 
and  long  droughts  without  casting  their  foliage.  Ben 
Davis,  Wealthy,  Missouri  Pippin  and  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg  are  examples.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in 
the  idea  ?  If  so,  is  there  corresponding  difference  in 
the  leaves  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  peach  ?  Our 
country,  the  Pecos  Valley,  is  a  new  irrigation  district 
opened  up  during  the  past  two  years.  Trees  set  last 
season  had  their  leaves  taken  off  by  the  dry,  hot  winds 
in  the  spring,  and  a  large  number  of  them  died.  At 
Roswell,  80  miles  up  the  river,  an  older  settled  locality, 
there  are  good  orchards  producing  fine  apples  and 
peaches.  w*  w> 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  such  apple  trees  will  better 
stand  the  hot,  dry  winds.  We  cannot  say  about  the 
peach,  but  wish  some  of  our  readers  would  tell  us.  On 
all  such  questions  we  are  always  glad  to  have  others 
discuss  and  comment. 
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What  They  Say. 

Shipper’s  Pride  Plum. — H.  C.  W. ,  asks  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  the  Shipper's  Pride  plum.  I  planted  two 
trees  six  years  ago  ;  three  years  later  they  had  two  or 
three  quite  inferior  plums.  Two  years  ago,  they  bore 
heavily  of  nice  fruit,  last  year  they  were  so  heavily 
laden  that  I  had  to  remove  a  great  many  to  keep  the 
tree  from  breaking.  I  sold  the  crop  for  25  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  any  other  variety  I  had.  I  have  12 
kinds.  I  think  they  are  rightly  named  and  wish  that 
I  had  more  of  them.  H.  L.  b. 

Caro,  Mich. 

Hold  on  to  Shippers  Pride. — K.  C.  W.,  of  Massa- 
chusets,  inquires  about  Shippers  Pride  plum.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  sorts  I  have  fruited.  It  is  large,  very 
hardy  and  productive  on  my  grounds,  but  slow  in 
coming  into  bearing  ;  in  other  words  like  many  other 
plums,  it  requires  age.  When  I  first  saw  it  in  Cayuga 
County,  its  productiveness  was  such  that  I  was  cap^ 
tivated  with  it ;  but  all  plums  are  more  or  less  capri¬ 
cious  in  their  habits  and  will  notin  all  cases  do  equally 
well.  Soil  and  climate  are  important  factors.  I  would 
advise  K.  C.  W.  to  give  his  trees  a  further  test  before 
digging  them  up.  8.  D.  w. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  Japanese  Climbing  Cucumber. — I  see  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  of  November  4,  an  article  condemning  the 
Japanese  Climbing  cucumber  as  a  first-class  humbug. 
With  me,  it  was  all  that  the  introducer  ever  claimed 
for  it.  It  grew  finely,  clung  well  to  brush  and  poles, 
bore  profusely  of  long,  smooth  cucumbers  of  the  best 
quality  I  ever  tasted,  and  so  pronounced  by  a  score  of 
others  to  whom  I  gave  samples  for  testing.  With  me 
it  is  a  first-class  luxury,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  grow 
any  others.  I  grew  mine  Indian  Tepee  fashion. 
Excelsior,  Minn.  peter  m.  gideon. 

Plowing  Clover  Stubble. — Last  August,  I  ran  the 
A  harrow  over  some  heavy  clover  and  weed  stubble, 
taking  the  direction  which  the  plow  would  run  this 
fall.  This,  while  a  great  help,  did  not  quite  do  the 
work  to  suit  my  man,  and  he  went  over  it  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  disc  harrow,  setting  the  gauge  at 
greatest  angle.  This  last  chopped  up  all  the  long 
stuff,  which  would  clog  under  the  beam,  and  enabled 
one  to  plow  with  no  trouble.  w.  s. 

Winchester  Ky. 

The  No.  2  Potato  Keeps  Well. — There  has  been 
much  said,  one  way  and  another,  about  the  merits  of 
the  Rural  No.  2  potato,  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
mention  made  of  its  long-keeping  qualities.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  the  best  for  spring  use.  In  the  spring 
of  1893,  when  new  potatoes  came  on  we  had  a  few  on 
hand  that  were  left  in  a  crate  in  the  wagon  shed,  and 
were  closely  covered  with  a  blanket.  As  we  were 
not  using  them  they  were  not  thought  of  again  until 
midsummer,  when  they  were  found  in  good  condition 
and  but  little  wilted.  I  then  sprouted  the  best  ones 
and  left  them  in  the  same  place.  On  September  15 
wife  cooked  a  mess  and  found  them  as  good  in  quality 
as  in  May.  We  cooked  another  mess  the  last  week  in 
September,  and  the  flavor  was  still  unimpaired.  They 
were  wilted  but  were  all  right  after  boiling.  We 
have  formerly  found  the  Rural  Blush  of  good  quality 
in  July,  but  I  must  confess  that  No.  2  takes  the  lead 
as  a  heavy  yielder,  nearly  scab-proof,  even  in  size,  of 
extra  good  quality,  and  now  as  a  long  keeper. 

Sodus,  Mich.  o  B. 

Great  Future  for  Crimson  Clover. — I  am  trying 
to  learn  more  about  Crimson  clover.  I  had  about  one- 
fourth  acre  in  peas  and  oats,  which  were  cut  for  hay. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  was  cleared,  manure  was  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  Kemp  spreader,  the  ground  was  chopped 
with  a  Cutaway  harrow,  the  surface  smoothed  with  a 
“  Zephaniah  Breed  weeder  and  cultivator,”  and  the 
seed  was  brushed  iD  with  the  same  tool.  I  have  a  fine 
stand  of  clover  and  also  considerable  oats.  I  fear  the 
oats  may  smother  the  clover  on  a  few  small  spots  as 
they  are  very  rank.  Where  the  oats  are  not  too  large 
or  thick  on  the  ground  to  injure  the  clover,  they  may 
protect  it  in  the  winter.  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  in  a 
piece  of  late  sweet  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  The 
corn  stood  from  8  to  18  inches  in  height.  The  surface 
wts  stirred  with  a  narrow  tooth  cultivator,  and 
smoothed  and  mellowed  with  Breed’s  weeder,  and 
the  seed  brushed  in  with  the  weeder,  and  now 
(November  8)  we  are  using  green  corn  right  out  of  a 
clover  field  and  cutting  off  the  fodder  and  feeding  it 
to  the  cows.  The  clover  is  from  three  to  seven  inches 
in  height,  and  so  thick  that  it  is  like  a  heavy  carpet 
to  walk  on.  Both  pieces  were  sowed  in  August,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  date.  I  hope  it  will  stand  the 
winter  all  right.  I  imagine  I  see  big  things  ahead  if 
it  does.  j.  w.  d. 

Baden,  Pa. 

Where  the  Champion  Quince  Dies.— In  The  Rural 
of  November  11th  I  notice  that  C.  W.  K.,  of  Taunton, 
Mass  ,  reports  the  ripening  of  the '  Champion  quince 


in  his  locality.  Here  in  the  Merrimack  Valley,  we 
do  not  have  it  any  colder  than  he  mentions,  yet  with 
me  the  Champion  has  to  be  picked  before  it  has 
colored.  I  certainly  would  not  risk  any  more  of  them 
here  and  may  graft  what  I  have  with  an  earlier  kind, 
Orange  for  instance.  Almost  any  kind  of  fruit  succeeds 
here,  especially  pears.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn 
that  the  Kelsey  plum  could  be  grown  anywhere  in 
Massachusetts.  If  it  succeeds  in  Tauntcn,  I  think  it 
would  here.  1  have  never  seen  anything  in  The 
Rural  about  the  Oreely  plum,  a  large,  wine-colored 
fruit,  originated  in  Maine,  and  sent  oat  by  Gerish.  It 
certainly  looked  fine  on  paper.  j.  h.  c. 

Bradford,  Mass. 

Potato  Vinks  as  a  Mulch  for  Strawberries. — I 
have  tried  many  different  materials  as  a  winter  mulch 
for  the  strawberry  beds,  but  find  some  fault  with  most 
of  them.  They  are  full  of  weed  seeds,  pack  too  closely 
or  are  too  coarse  and  do  not  afford  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion.  Something  is  wanted  that  will  not  shut  out  the 
air,  but  will  keep  the  ground  from  thawing  every 
warm  spell.  Last  fall,  1892,  having  a  lot  of  potato 
tops  that  were  very  free  from  weeds,  it  struck  me 
that  they  would  make  the  best  kind  of  mulch.  So  I 
had  them  gathered  with  a  horse  rake  and,  when  the 
ground  was  frozen  hard,  had  them  spread  six  inches 
deep  over  the  beds.  After  freezing  weather  was  over 
in  the  spring,  I  raked  them  between  the  rows.  I  never 
had  vines  do  so  well.  In  the  potato  vines  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  potash,  and  they  are  quite  woody,  so  that 
they  keep  down  the  weeds,  and,  as  they  rot,  they  fer¬ 
tilize  the  plants.  I  was  delighted  with  the  result;  such 
a  crop  of  berries  I  never  before  raised.  The  Parker 
Earle,  especially,  was  a  sight  to  see,  I  have  the  vines 
again  gathered  ready  for  the  freeze  up. 

_ j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

A  TRAP  FOR  AMMONIA. 

THE  GERMANS  USE  TEAT  FOR  BAIT. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has,  with  a  most  laudable  persistency, 
dwelt  upon  the  immense  losses  to  farmers  arising  from 
the  want  of  proper  care  bestowed  on  barnyard  or 
stable  manure.  I  can  hardly  think  of  a  subject  that 
will  withstand  being  tackled  more  frequently,  or  one 
that  should  more  urgently  be  brought  home  to  all 
tillers  of  the  soil  that  requires  feeding.  My  belief  is, 
that  all  soil  that  is  cropped  should  receive  a  replenish¬ 
ment  of  its  forces,  no  matter  what  its  strength  be,  be¬ 
cause  the  using  up  of  this  strength  is  simply  a  theft 
and  a  robbery  committed  against  coming  generations, 
albeit  sanctioned  now  by  our  perverse  and  immoral 
ideas  on  private  ownership  of  land.  Here  in  Germany, 
where  mortgages  are  weighing  heavily  on  the  entire 
farming  population,  and  the  most  sanguine  estimates 
predict  an  absolute  collapse,  a  certain  degradation  to 
beggary,  for  all  farmers  inside  of  the  next  fifty  years, 
it  has  been  calculated  by  the  best  authorities  that  the 
annual  waste  and  loss  of  ammonia'through  the  neglect 
of  the  farmer  would  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  in¬ 
terest  and  principal,  and  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to 
the  entire  class,  thereby  opening  a  way  towards  the 
solution  of  our  social  problems,  whose  sole  source  and 
origin  is  the  misuse  of  the  soil. 

1  should  judge  the  ability  of  every  farmer  by  the 
way  he  handles  the  mainstay  of  the  farm  ;  the  manure 
produced  by  the  farm  animals.  Straw  is  used  and  has 
been  used  by  the  great  majority  of  farmers  as  bedding 
for  all  classes  of  stock  ;  and  in  many  districts  grain  is 
grown  merely  because  the  straw  is  absolutely  wanted 
for  bedding  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  losing  business,  because 
the  value  of  the  straw  as  a  food  is  about  $10  a  ton, 
while  as  an  absorbent  in  the  bedding,  and  as  a  manure 
in  itself  it  can  be  rated  at  only  $2  per  ton.  To  quit 
growing  grain,  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  has 
become  unprofitable  here  as  well  as  in  your  Eastern 
States,  is  occupying  the  mind  of  many  a  farmer. 
Summer  grain,  oats  and  barley  excepted,  which  are 
indispensable  either  as  a  feed  for  the  horses  or  for  the 
shelter  of  young  clover,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
rye  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  a  suitable  substitute 
for  bedding  could  be  furnished.  Sand,  dry  earth,  pine 
tree  twigs  and  forest  leaves  are  being  used  in  different 
localities,  but  all  these  make  very  poor  substitutes  for 
straw,  as  they  are  very  inferior  absorbents  and  very 
poor  in  humus  matter,  consequently  also  poor  retainers 
of  ammonia.  Several  years  ago  experiments  were 
made  with  dried  moss  peat  and  it  was  found  that  it 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  place  of 
straw,  yet  it  was  but  slowly  that  farmers  could  be 
convinced  that  this  hitherto  valueless  stuff  which  is 
found  in  considerable  tracts  all  over  the  country  where 
it  has  previously  been  considered  of  no  value  whatso¬ 
ever  and  its  existence  as  a  drawback. to  every  farm, 
should  be  called  upon  to  revolutionize  old-established 
usages  and  to  be  suddenly  considered  of  immense  value 
as  a  regular  mine  of  plant  food  and  an  unrivaled 
absorbent  of  ammonia.  It  will  absorb  three  times  the 
weight  of  liquid  droppings  that  the  best  straw  will, 
and  as  a  producer  of  humus  it  also  gives  the  soil, 
weight  for  weight,  three  times  the  amount  of  humus 


that  straw'  does.  Its  application  is  attended  with  less 
trouble  and  the  manure  is  in  better  shape  and  can  be 
handled  immediately  and  spread  by  means  of  a  shovel 
if  required,  as  finely  as  one  could  spread  sand  or  earth 
enabling  its  use  as  winter  top-dressing  where  straw 
manure  would  not  do.  I  use  this  peat  bedding  for 
cattle,  horses  and  pigs  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  a  day 
for  every  full-grown  animal  and  find  that  they  are 
more  easily  kept  clean  than  by  the  most  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  straw.  Besides,  this  peat  has  valuable  hygienic 
properties,  no  bacteria  being  able  to  live  in  it. — [?  Eds  ] 
The  first  step  necessary  to  bring  a  peat  bog  into  use¬ 
ful  condition  is  its  drainage,  which  should  at  once  be 
laid  to  the  very  lowest  level  of  the  peat;  a  network  of 
ditches  should  then  be  cut  in  the  bog,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  most  tenacious  in  holding  its  water.  The  main 
drain  should  be  governed  by  a  gate  or  sluice,  so  that 
the  bog  can  be  kept  moist  during  the  season  one  in¬ 
tends  doing  the  cutting  or  digging  of  peat,  as  it  does 
not  cut  easily  when  dry  and  would  also  be  too  much 
exposed,  to  be  fired  and  burned  out  if  it  becomes  too 
dry.  I  cut  the  peat  with  a  common  square-edged 
spade  kept  perfectly  sharp,  in  chunks  about  15  inches 
long  by  8  inches  broad  and  3  to  4  inches  thick,  which 
are  carted  away  in  a  hand-cart  as  fast  as  pitched  out 
of  the  ditch,  to  be  spread  on  the  ground  on  both  sides 
of  the  ditch  for  a  distance  of  20  yards.  The  best  time 
to  do  this  is  late  autumn  ;  the  chunks  are  then  frozen 
in  winter,  which  tends  to  loosen  their  structure  and 
facilitates  their  subsequent  drying.  In  spring  or 
early  summer  they  may  be  turned  to  hasten  this  pro¬ 
cess,  although  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  At 
home,  they  are  dumped  into  a  shed  until  used,  when 
they  pass  through  a  grinding  mill,  a  kind  of  gin,  that 
has  two  iron  cylinders  running  towards  each  other  at 
different  speeds,  studded  with  1^-inch  steel  fingers. 
This  mill  can  be  operated  by  hand  or  by  horse  power. 
The  peat  comes  out  in  a  mass  of  exquisite  softness  and 
is  ready  for  use.  The  manure  from  my  cows  and 
horses  is  dumped  into  a  large  stall  in  the  same  stable 
occupied  by  a  number  of  young  cattle  running  loose, 
and  is  there  trodden  down  to  a  compact  mass  to  be 
carted  out  every  month  or  six  weeks. 

I  keep  no  manure  whatsoever  in  the  open  air  Not 
a  drop  of  liquid  manure  has  ever  found  its  way  out  of 
this  stable,  whose  floor  is  cement  concrete,  into  the 
manure  cistern  ;  in  fact,  the  gutters  in  the  stable  be¬ 
hind  the  animals  are  perfectly  dry,  and  the  absolute 
absence  of  stable  smell  is  a  proof  that  the  peat  is  an 
effective  trap  for  ammonia.  This  manure  is  so  strong 
that  it  has  to  be  used  very  sparingly  for  all  cereals  or 
they  will  lodge  badly.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  this  peat  bedding  are  now  annually  turned 
out  in  Holland  and  different  parts  of  Germany — prin¬ 
cipally  Bavaria,  pressed  in  bales  of  about  300  pounds 
each,  and  the  supply  has  this  year  not  been  equal  to 
the  demand,  a  10-ton  car-load  selling  now  for  about 
$60  at  the  peat  works.  I  send  The  Rural  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  of  peat  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  would  desire  to 
compare  them  with  material  they  may  have  at  their 
disposal.  j.  F.  sarg. 

Hessenhof,  Germany. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  samples  sent  are  quite  different  from 
the  ordinary  “  muck  ”  that  is  found  on  many  of  our 
farms.  They  are  soft  and  fibrous  and  ought  to  make 
an  excellent  absorbent. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  A6k  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  VALUE  OF  AN  ACRE  OF  FRUIT. 

J.  J.,  Toronto,  Out  — 1.  What  is  the  value  of  an  acre 
of  apple  orchard,  including  the  land,  of  the  following 
varieties:  summer— Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan, 
Sweet  Bough;  autumn — Alexander,  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  Fall  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Fall 
Jenneting ;  winter— Baldwin,  Golden  Russet,  Rox- 
bury  Russet,  King,  Newtown  Pippin,  Northern  Spy, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Talman  Sweet,  Esopus  Spitz- 
enburg  ?  The  orchard  has  been  planted  25  years,  is 
in  full  bearing  and  thrifty.  2.  What  is  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  Cuthbert  and  Marlboro  raspberries,  planted 
four  years,  healthy  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation? 
3.  What  is  the  value  of  an  acre  of  strawberries  the 
second  year  after  planting,  of  the  following  varieties: 
Wilson,  Bubach,  Gandy,  Haverland,  Lovett’s  Early, 
Shuster’s  Gem,  Warfield,  Parry,  Sharpless,  Michel's 
Early,  Parker  Eirle,  Miami,  Cumberland  Triumph,  all 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ? 

Ans  — The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  this  question.  The  following  answers  are 
sent  us  by  experts : 

1.  The  value  of  an  acre  of  apple  orchard  with  land 
in  Canada  I  do  not  know.  If  the  orchard  is  on  suit- 
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able  soil,  has  had  good  cultivation,  and  is  in  a  healthy 
hearing  condition,  $10  per  tree  would  not  be  far  out 
of  the  way  from  a  Connecticut  standpoint,  the  land 
being  considered  extra.  If  the  orchard  has  not  been 
cared  for,  and  is  on  too  wet  land,  the  trees  are  an  en¬ 
cumbrance.  2.  An  acre  of  Cuthbert  raspberries  four 
years  old,  healthy,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
should  be  worth  $300,  providing  the  market  is  handy, 
and  prices  rule  about  as  they  do  here.  3  An  acre  of 
strawberries  the  second  year  after  planting,  if  the 
plants  winter  well  and  are  on  strong,  well-fertilized 
soil,  would  be  worth  here  in  our  market  about  $150. 
After  the  crop  is  picked  the  plants  would  not  be 
worth  much  for  another  year,  so  that  the  acre  of 
plants  would  be  worth  only  what  the  profit  would  be 
from  the  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  above  is  a  large 
estimate.  edwin  hoyt. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

The  answers  depend  so  much  on  proximity  to  mar¬ 
ket,  facilities  for  transportation,  opportunities  for 
obtaining  cheap  labor,  etc.,  that  I  cannot  see  how  any 
intelligent  answer  can  be  given.  The  apple  orchard 
should  be  a  very  large  one,  to  contain  so  many  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  generally  assumed  here  that  only  a  few 
varieties  of  apples  can  be  grown  profitably  as  market 
sorts.  Apple  orchards  of  the  age  named  made  up  of 
profitable  sorts  should  be  worth  $200  to  $300  per  acre. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  s.  d.  willard. 

A  Minnesota  View  of  It. 

But  few  of  the  varieties  of  apples  named  would  be 
of  any  value  planted  in  our  climate.  I  should  estimate 
the  value  of  a  thrifty  full-bearing  orchard,  20  to  25 
years  planted  of  such  varieties  as  would  endure  our 
climate,  at  $250,  the  land  being  worth,  aside  from  the 
trees,  $30.  The  value  of  an  acre  of  Cuthbert  and 
Marlboro  raspberr:es  here,  four  years  after  planting, 
would  be  from  $75  to  $100  besides  the  value  of  the 
land  they  occupy.  Here,  a  raspberry  plantation  is  not 
profitable  after  about  eight  years  from  setting.  As 
there  is  no  profit  whatever  in  a  strawberry  bed  after 
it  has  fruited  twice,  I  should  prefer  to  take  $100  for 
the  most  promising  bed  and  the  value  of  the  land, 
than  take  the  risks  of  making  more  out  of  it,  thinking 
that  $75  would  give  a  good  margin  for  planting  and 
cultivating  a  bed  up  to  the  second  year.  j.  s.  Harris. 

The  Value  of  Fruits  in  Missouri. 

For  family  use,  the  orchard  might  be  worth  much 
more  than  the  value  it  could  be  sold  for.  As  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard,  I  do  not  think  the  varieties  are  the 
best  paying  varieties  by  any  means.  Three  or  four 
standard  winter  varieties  would  be  worth  10  times  as 
much  as  the  list  of  varieties  given.  I  could  hardly 
place  a  value  on  such  an  orchard  25  years  old.  It  might 
be  worth  from  $100  to  $500  per  acre. 

Market,  means  of  reaching  it,  co3t  of  handling,  near¬ 
ness  to  he  city,  and  a  number  of  things  would  enter 
into  a  value  of  an  acre  of  such  fruits,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  what  they  are  worth  unless  we  can 
know  the  surroundings  in  other  points.  An  acre  of 
raspberries  could  only  be  estimated  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  way,  say  $50  to  $200.  An  acre  of  strawberries  the 
second  year  is  worth  what  could  be  made  out  of  it  in 
clear  money  after  paying  all  expenses,  because,  after 
the  second  year,  it  might  not  pay  to  keep  the  bed 
longer.  It  costs  one-half  of  small  fruits  to  market 
them,  as  a  general  thing,  and  so  an  acre  would  be 
worth  anywhere  from  $100  to  $300,  depending  upon 
location,  markets,  cost  of  help,  etc.  l.  a.  Goodman. 
Secretary  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Too  Much  Even  for  a  Yankee. 

I  have  been  answering  “  questions  from  correspond¬ 
ents”  for  more  than  30  years  ;  but  I  never  was  more 
“  stumped”  than  I  am  by  those  of  J.  J.  He  has  18 
varieties  of  apples  on  an  acre  of  ground  ;  but  does  not 
state  the  number  of  trees  of  each  kind,  or  in  all.  It  is 
a  home  orchard  for  a  large  family,  with  a  good  deal  of 
fruit  to  spare  in  a  fruitful  year.  The  three  summer 
apples  are  good  kinds,  but  unless  Early  Harvest  is 
freer  than  common  from  fungous  attacks  or  is  well 
sprayed  with  fungicides,  it  is  of  less  than  no  value,  as 
it  is  likely  to  spread  the  fungus  to  other  trees.  Red 
Astraehan  is  a  salable  kind,  and  so  is  Sweet  Bough. 
The  fall  kinds  are  all  marketable  ;  and  the  winter 
kinds  well  chosen,  I  think,  for  the  locality.  But  how 
are  we  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  land  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  an  orchard  ?  The  enquirer  ought  to  be  far 
more  able  to  set  a  just  price  upon  the  acre  of  land  than 
a  stranger  could  be.  The  difference  would  be  very 
great,  both  for  the  land  and  the  fruit,  according  as 
the  surroundings  are  good  or  bad.  As  a  rule,  city 
orchards  are  badly  plundered,  and  the  trees  not  only 
robbed,  but  often  greatly  injured  by  thieves.  If  J.  J.’s 
conditions  are  such  as  not  to  suffer  much  in  that  way, 
and  his  trees  not  crowded,  as  they  are  too  apt  to  be  in 
suburban  orchards,  he  might  expect  to  average  114  to 
2  barrels  of  No.  1  apples  per  tree,  taking  good  and  bad 
years  together.  The  seconds  and  culls  might  be  made 
to  bring  20  to  30  per  cent  additional. 


As  to  the  raspberries,  with  the  canes  properly  thin¬ 
ned,  the  acre  as  described,  ought  to  yield  5,000  quarts, 
and  might  yield  considerably  more.  There  are  too 
many  kinds  of  strawberries  for  the  best  results,  as 
some  are  apt  to  be  poor  bearers,  differing  in  this  and 
other  respects  according  to  soil,  season,  exposure  and 
slope.  But  one  might  expect  at  least  as  good  results 
as  from  raspberries,  under  the  same  circumstances.  I 
shall  be  interested  in  seeing  the  replies  of  others  in 
this  “  guessing  match.”  It  is  a  tough  problem,  even 
for  a  Yankee.  t.  h.  hoskins. 


To  Make  Butter  In  New  Mexico. 

IF.  IF.,  Albuquerijue,  N.  M. — I  am  about  to  begin 
butter  making  with  12  cows,  and  will  use  a  hand  sep¬ 
arator.  Would  it  paj  me  to  use  the  extractor  ?  Does 
this  extractor  make  a  quality  of  butter  that  will  sell 
in  place  of  the  best  dairy  butter  made  with  the  sep¬ 
arator  ?  If  one  wishes  to  churn  but  twice  a  week, 
will  it  not  be  more  trouble  to  store  the  milk  before 
running  it  through  the  extractor  than  to  keep  cream 
from  the  separator  until  ready  to  churn  ?  Is  the  Disc 
churn,  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  16,  a 
success,  arid  where  can  it  be  had  ?  What  book  do  you 
sell  that  will  give  the  best  instructions  for  selection, 
breeding  and  feeding  of  cows,  butter  making  and 
tests,  and  the  more  scientific  part  of  dairying  ? 

Ans  — We  should  use  a  hand  separator.  The  extrac¬ 
tor  is  still  in  use,  but  makes  only  a  sweet-cream  but¬ 
ter,  for  which  there  is  but  a  limited  market.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  separator  far  bettter  for  your  use.  The 
“  Disc  ”  churn  is  an  English  invention,  and  has  been 
highly  praised  in  that  country.  We  believe  it  is  to  be 
soon  put  on  the  market  in  this  country.  You  should 
have  Feeding  Animals  and  The  Dairyman’s  Manual. 
We  can  supply  the  two  books  for  $3.50. 

More  About  the  “  Certified  Milk  ”  Business. 

M.  E.,  Lexington,  Ky. — As  Mr.  Francisco  makes  no 
deliveries  of  milk  on  Sunday,  does  he  deliver  Saturday 
night’s  and  Sunday  morning’s  milk  on  Monday  ?  Does 
he  sell  cream  ?  If  so,  at  what  price  ?  Is  it  necessary 
to  take  any  precautions  to  keep  the  milk  bottles  from 
freezing  in  transportation  during  the  winter  months  ? 

Ans. — Saturday  night’s  milk  is  delivered  late  for 
Sunday  use,  and  Sunday  night’s  milk  is  delivered 
Monday.  The  late  delivery  on  Saturday  fills  every 
want.  He  sells  some  cream  at  40  cents  a  quart.  A 
small  cream  trade  is  desirable,  as  it  makes  a  good 
way  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  milk  that  might  be  left 
over.  It  would  be  better  to  prevent  the  milk  from 
freezing,  but  on  some  cold  days  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  do  this,  and  Mr.  F.  says  he  has  often  delivered 
frozen  milk  in  the  bottles.  No  complaint,  however, 
has  been  made.  The  ideal  plan,  he  says,  would  be  to 
have  each  patron’s  milk  put  up  in  a  separate  box  or 
wooden  basket,  and  not  disturbed  from  packing  to 
delivery. 

Why  Should  a  Hay  Farmer  Grow  Clover  ? 

A.  L.  S.,  Baldwinsville,  JV.  Y. — We  have  been  taught 
from  our  youth  up  that  clover  was  more  beneficial  to 
the  soil  than  Timothy  ;  yet  in  a  late  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  it  is  shown  that  the  Timothy  plant  has  more 
roots  than  the  clover,  which,  if  plowed  under,  would 
seem  to  give  more  plant  food  than  clover.  Again, 
when  we  undertake  to  seed  a  field  we  quite  often  fail 
to  get  a  catch  of  clover,  and  very  seldom  fail  with 
Timothy.  Even  though  we  do  get  a  good  stand  of 
clover,  in  this  climate  it  will  winterkill  in  two  years, 
while  the  Timothy  will  last  for  a  number  of  years. 
Then  when  we  harvest  the  hay,  a  shower  on  the  clover 
will  almost  ruin  it,  while  it  will  do  the  Timothy  very 
little  harm.  Again,  when  we  sell,  the  Timothy  will 
bring  about  a  third  more  per  ton  than  the  clover,  and 
as  hay  is  as  paying  a  crop  as  we  raise,  will  it  not  be 
best  to  seed  to  Timothy  and  let  the  clover  go  ? 

Ans. — This  brings  up  a  very  interesting  question 
that  starts  enough  thought  to  fill  a  whole  volume. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  roots  of  Timothy  are  about  as  long 
and  heavy  as  those  of  clover.  When  Timothy  is  cut 
for  hay  and  permitted  to  grow  up  again — the  second 
growth  to  be  plowed  under — it  will  probably  weigh 
quite  a  little  more,  in  rowen  and  roots,  than  a  clover 
crop  treated  in  the  same  way — very  nearly  twice  as 
much,  according  to  experiments  at  the  Storrs  Agricul¬ 
tural  school.  It  is  also  true  that  clover  dies  out  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  for  the  same  reason  that  oats, 
wheat  and  rye  die  at  the  end  of  one  year,  because 
they  have  lived  to  the  end  of  their  lives  and  will  not 
continue  to  put  up  new  blades  and  stems  from  their 
roots  year  after  year  as  Timothy  does.  As  to  selling, 
prime  Timothy  ranks  far  above  clover  in  the  markets. 
This  is  not  because  it  is  more  nutritious,  or  because  it 
contains  more  actual  food  to  the  ton,  but  because  it 
is  better  suited  to  feed  to  horses.  You  never  hear  of 
people  preferring  Timothy  to  clover  for  feeding  cows, 
sheep  or  any  other  stock  that  provide  anything  but 
work  in  return  for  their  food.  Timothy  is  peculiarly 
the  hay  for  horses  because  it  is  the  best  rough  forage 
to  feed  with  the  big  rations  of  grain  these  animals  re¬ 
ceive.  It  is  also  surer  to  seed,  cheaper  to  cut  and 


cure  and  easier  to  handle,  and,  as  we  have  said,  will 
sell  for  a  greater  price  per  pound. 

Why,  then,  should  a  hay  farmer  raise  clover  at  all  ? 
The  chief  reason  is  that  it  does  a  work  that  Timothy 
never  can  do.  Floating  all  about  us  in  the  air  are 
vast  stores  of  nitrogen  which  have  escaped  from 
former  combinations  that  held  it  in  a  solid  form. 
Nitrogen  can  take  the  form  of  a  solid  or  a  gas — like 
ice  and  steam.  Nitrate  of  soda,  for  example,  is  a  solid 
that  looks  much  like  salt.  Heat  this  with  a  fi  rce 
heat,  and  the  nitrogen  in  this  nitrate  would  go  away 
in  the  form  of  a  gas  and  remain  in  the  air.  And  so 
from  our  fires  and  from  the  decay  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  nitrogen  escapes  into  the  air,  where  it  is  lost  so 
far  as  most  of  our  plants  can  make  use  of  it,  unless  it 
be  washed  out  of  the  air  by  rains  and  snow.  This 
nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable  of  our  fertilizing  sub¬ 
stances.  VVnen  we  buy  it  in  fertilizers,  it  costs  17 
cents  a  pound.  The  chief  reason  why  clover  is  more 
valuable  than  Timothy  is  that  the  former  can  in  some 
way  make  use  of  this  “  free  nitrogen  ”  in  the  air, 
while  Timothy  can  use  only  the  nitrogen  that  is  in  the 
soil.  The  Timothy  simply  gives  you  back  what  you 
feed  it,  while  the  clover  not  only  does  that,  but  also 
brings  back  to  the  soil  in  a  solid  form  a  part  of  the 
nitrogen  that  had  previously  gone  away  as  a  gas. 
Your  Timothy  makes  you  buy  nitrogen  for  it,  (paying 
cash  or  labor)  while  the  clover  makes  you  a  present  of 
it.  By  using  crops  of  clover  and  cheap  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  you  can  keep  up  the  fertility  of  your 
farm  and  continue  to  sell  good  crops.  By  raking 
nothing  but  Timothy,  you  will  have  to  buy  n'trogen 
in  addition  to  the  other  substances. 

Just  look  at  the  difference  between  a  ton  of  clover 
and  a  ton  of  Timothy  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

NitroKen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash.  Manurlal  value. 


Timothy .  40  11  8*  0.07 

Clover .  10 14  14  40  $5.00 


That  shows  you  that  Timothy  is  made  to  sell,  while 
clover  is  made  to  feed,  and  this  difference  in  value 
also  shows  about  the  difference  the  two  plants  have 
in  collecting  nitrogen.  As  to  feeding  value,  for  all  ani¬ 
mals  but  horses,  the  clover  is  of  very  much  more  value 
than  the  Timothy,  and  will  make  more  meat  or  milk, 
pound  for  pound.  To  sum  up,  the  reason  why  a  hay 
farmer  should  grow  clover  is  that  this  plant  will 
gather  nitrogen  for  him,  while,  with  Timothy  alone, 
sooner  or  later  he  must  buy  nitrogen  or  feed  his  high- 
priced  Timothy  at  a  loss  to  make  manure. 

Some  Fertilizer  Questions. 

J.  O.  K .,  Buckners,  Ky  — Which  is  the  cheaper  form 
of  phosphoric  acid:  raw  bone  at  $30  per  ton,  or  dis¬ 
solved  South  Carolina  rock  at  $14?  Which  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  potash,  tobacco  stems  at  $16,  wood 
ashes  at  $10,  or  muriate  at  $44?  What  is  the  value  of 
the  ammonia  and  other  elements  besides  phosphoric 
acid  in  a  ton  of  bones? 

Ans. — For  phosphoric  acid  alone,  the  dissolved  rock 
would  be  cheaper  if  it  contain  12  per  cent  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  as  it  should.  If  nitrogen  be  con¬ 
sidered,  too,  the  bone  may  be  cheaper  if  it  is  of  good 
quality  and  very  finely  ground.  You  do  not  give  the 
analysis,  so  we  do  not  know  how  much  nitrogen  it 
contains.  If  3}£  per  cent,  and  the  bone  is  very  fine, 
the  nitrogen  is  worth  15  cents  a  pound.  Ordinary 
wood  ashes  contain  say  five  per  cent  of  potash,  tobacco 
stems  about  7  per  cent,  and  muriate  of  potash  50.  On 
this  basis  the  muriate  is  the  cheapest  form  of  potash, 
but  the  tobacco  stems  contain  two  or  more  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  also.  For  potash  alone,  use  the  muriate. 
On  plants  that  need  a  mulch  and  some  nitrogen  also, 
the  stems  might  be  cheaper. 

Coffee  Grounds  as  Manure. 

F.  S.  L.,  Bolivar,  Jenn. — Do  coffee  grounds  make 
good  fertilizer,  and  is  it  injurious  to  mix  them  in 
quantities  with  stable  manure  ? 

Ans  — There  will  probably  be  no  harm  in  mixing  the 
coffee  grounds  with  manure — an~,  probably,  little 
benefit  either.  Most  of  the  nitrogen  has  been  boiled 
out  of  them.  They  may  give  one  per  cent  of  potash — 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  water  they  contain. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Waste  for  Mulching.— J.  B.  W.,  Massachusetts  — The 
“  mill  flecks  ”  or  waste  from  a  satinet  mill  will  make 
an  excellent  mulch  for  currants  and  blackberries. 

Farmers'  Reading  Courses. — II.  G.  N.,  Orwall,  Pa. — 
We  advise  you  to  write  Prof.  H.  J.  Waters,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Center  Co.,  Pa.,  for  a  synopsis  of  the  reading 
course  designed  for  Pennsylvania  farmers,  and  for 
rules  for  organizing  reading  classes,  etc. 

A  Utah  Apple.—  J.  S.,  Ashley,  Dtah.— The  apple 
sent  for  name  resembles  the  Alexander  in  all  respects 
except  size.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  that 
variety  as  we  know  it  in  the  East.  Difference  in  loca¬ 
tion  often  makes  such  a  variation  in  the  appearance 
of  fruits,  that  they  would  not  be  recognized  as  the 
same  varieties.  It  would  be  better  to  send  specimens 
to  some  nearby^pomologist. 
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Corrosive  Sublimate  for  Potato  Scab. 

Dk.  A.  W.  Thornton,  Whatcom  Co  , 
Wash. — During  the  past  season  I  tested, 
in  a  small  way,  the  above  treatment 
under  the  following  conditions  :  Having 
selected  the  scabbiest  potatoes  I  could 
find  in  my  root-house  (and  they  were 
truly  a  scabby  lot— Early  Rose,  .Late 
Rose,  Freeman  and  a  blue  variety)  I  cut 
the  seed  to  two  and  three  eyes  and  when 
cut  immersed  them  in  a  four  mille  (0.004) 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  let 
them  soak  for  about  one  hour.  They 
were  then  allowed  to  dry  and  were 
planted  the  next  day  in  soil  that  never 
grew  potatoes  before,  but  had  been 
sowed  to  pease  and  oats  combined  for 
two  years  and  liberally  dressed  with 
fresh  stable  manure.  They  did  not 
sprout  for  more  than  a  month  after  plant¬ 
ing,  though  those  not  treated,  and 
planted  along  side,  sprouted  in  two 
weeks.  The  season  was  wet,  cold  and 
phenomenally  backward  for  this  section. 
Result,  potatoes  perfectly  free  from  scab 
although  the  potatoes  in  the  adjoining 
rows  were  slightly  affected.  The  yield, 
however,  was  very  much  less — about  one- 
third  of  the  untreated  rows.  The  main 
crop,  however,  was  from  clean  seed 
while  the  treated  lot  were  from  the 
scabbiest  seed  I  could  find.  I  am  aware 
that  I  made  my  solution  too  strong — four 
grains  to  one  pint  of  water.  No  doubt, 
one  grain  to  the  pint  would  have  been 
sufficiently  strong.  The  fact  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  time  I  was  cutting  the  seed, 
it  was  inconvenient  for  me  to  refer  back 
to  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the 
subject,  and,  having  been  investigating 
the  previous  summer  preservative  fluids 
for  mounting  exhibits  for  the  World’s 
Fair  the  Italian  process  of  a  four  mille 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  used  for 
preserving  grapes  and  other  fruit  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  came  to  my  mind  and 
I  used  that  formula. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  shows 
that  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is 
an  efficient  preventive  of  scab  as  the 
conditions  under  which  I  tested  it  were 
provocative  of  that  disease  in  a  marked 
degree,  for  I  be  th  used  exceedingly 
scabby  seed  and  manured  with  fresh 
stable  manure.  Yet  there  was  not  one 
potato  in  the  lot  showing  the  least  sign 
of  scab. 

The  Holes  in  a  Beetle. 

M.  H.  C.  G.,  Johnsons,  N.  Y. — Almost 
every  farmer  uses  a  maul  or  beetle,  and 
many  get  along  without  one  because  the 
making  of  one  is  a  disagreeable  task. 
After  the  rings  are  put  on  and  wedged, 
a  1%-inch  hole  is  bored.  If  the  wood  is 
hard  and  tough,  and  the  auger  dull  (and 
it's  quite  likely  to  be)  to  get  the  hole 
through  is  the  hardest  part,  as  the  beetle 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  hold  while  boring. 

I  cut  a  white  oak  of  suitable  size  and  cut 
off  about  four  feet,  mark  it  off  into  the 
proper  lengths  for  beetles,  bore  the  holes 
and  lay  it  away.  It  is  then  no  trouble 
to  bore,  for  the  stick  is  heavy  and  will 
lie  still.  When  I  want  a  new  beetle  I 
saw  off  a  section  which  is  hard  and  well 
seasoned,  and  put  the  rings  on  in  a  short 
time.  This  is  perhaps  a  small  matter, 
but  those  who  use  a  beetle  often  will  see 
the  point. 

Wo»d  Ashes  On  Potatoes. 


with  some  other  fertilizers  for  two  years 
was  as  follows :  In  1890,  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  a  row  of  potatoes  unfertilized 
yielded  28  pounds ;  equal  portions  fertil¬ 
ized  with  ashes  yielded  30%  pounds,  with 
plaster  31  and  with  phosphate  33%.  In 
1891  equal  portions  of  different  rows  fer¬ 
tilized  with  ashes  yielded  30  pounds, 
with  plaster  37%,  with  lime  37%,  with 
Bradley’s  potato  manure  45  and  with 
Mapes  potato  manure  45.  I  applied  the 
fertilizers  all  in  the  hill.  The  ashes  at 
the  rate  of  a  large  handful  to  each  hill. 
This  season  I  used  a  ton  of  Bowker’s 
potato  manure  on  two  acres  where  I  had 
corn  last  year,  that  also  well  manured, 
and  I  harvested  500  bushels  of  potatoes. 
I  believe  in  a  thorough  preparation  for 
potatoes  and  the  use  of  complete  fertil¬ 
izers  unless  it  is  known  that  special  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  answer  as  well. 

Cream  Hot  Always  Cream. 

L  S.  J.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. — I  was  very  much 
interested  in  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
November  11,  entitled:  “  A  practical  man 
and  his  cows.”  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  C  is  liable  to  very  great  error  in 
selecting  cows  according  to  the  per  cent 
of  cream  in  the  milk.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  this  method  is  uncertain. 
In  the  first  place  the  cream  risen  may 
not  represent  the  true  amount  of  cream 
in  the  milk;  second,  even  if  the  cream 
rises  perfectly,  it  varies  in  the  fat  con¬ 
tained;  some  samples  may  test  only  eight 
per  cent  of  fat,  while  others  may  go  as 
high  as  20  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
cream  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
amount  of  fat  it  contains  as  it  does  upon 
the  size  of  the  fat  globules.  When  the 
globules  are  large  they  carry  more  or 
less  milk  up  with  them,  thus  making  a 
bulkier  cream,  but  one  that  is  not  so  rich 
in  fat,  as  the  cream  containing  small  fat 
globules..  I  once  tested  a  herd  of  seven 
or  eight  cows,  with  the  Babcock  milk 
test,  which  had  before  been  tested  by  the 
per  cent  of  cream,  and  I  found  that  the 
cow  which  gave  the  largest  amount  of 
cream,  showed  the  smallest  per  cent  of 
fat.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is 
always  true,  or  even  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  but  may  it  not  be  the  case 
often  enough  to  make  such  a  method  of 
judging  cows  extremely  uncertain? 

More  About  That  Big  Apple. 

John  Charlton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — In 
your  World’s  Fair  fruit  notes  (editorial 
correspondence)  of  October  7,  you  men¬ 
tion  that  “  British  Columbia  shows  the 
biggest  apple  in  the  exposition.”  You, 
however,  doubt  its  being  correctly 
named.  Cabashea,  Twenty-Ounce  Pip¬ 
pin,  or  King,  as  it  is  variously  known,  is 
an  old  variety,  and  is  seldom  met  with 
at  the  present  day;  consequently  it  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  other  varie¬ 
ties.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  fruit 
very  large,  oblate,  conical,  splashed  with 
dull  red,  sometimes  entirely  red,  a  color 
peculiarly  its  own.  I  should  judge  from 
your  description  of  its  size,  shape  and 
color  that  it  was  correctly  named  the 
true  Cabashea  and  not  the  Bietigheimer. 
Fruits  may  intensify  in  color  and  increase 
in  size,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  vary  much 
in  shape  by  removal  to  the  Pacific  slope 
so  as  to  lose  their  identity  and  become 
unrecognizable.  I  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  variety  in  the  year 
1860,  and,  visiting  England  in  the  winter 
of  that  year,  selected  this  kind  for  its 
large  size  and  color,  with  other  large 
samples  of  Anjou  pears,  to  show  them 
over  there  what  fine,  large  fruits  we 
were  growing  in  America.  Of  course, 
since  then  the  importations  of  apples 
from  this  country  into  England  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  become  conversant  with 


ably  saw  2,OOOovarieties  of  apples  at  the 
Exposition,  and  among  them  almost 
every  conceivable  shade  of  red,  yet  in  all 
this  list  there  was  none  with  the  peculiar 
red  of  the  Bietigheimer.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Charlton  is  astray  when  he  says  our  east¬ 
ern  fruits  “  do  not  vary  much  in  shape 
by  removal  to  the  Pacific  slope.  ”  Daily 
consultations  with  such  horticulturists 
as  Augustine  of  Illinois,  Babcock  of 
Arkansas,  Ragan  of  Indiana,  and  many 
others,  with  specimens  of  the  fruit  before 
us,  established  beyonl  all  question  the 
fact  that  Eastern  apples  grown  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  were  all  elongated  very 
much,  had  the  calyx  basin  greatly  deep¬ 
ened,  and  many  varieties,  the  basin 
of  which  in  the  East  was  perfectly 
smooth,  became  markedly  corrugated  in 
the  West.  Apples  from  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  showed  the  same 
changes.  There  were  plenty  of  the 
Cabashea  apples  on  exhibition,  not  less 
than  a  dozen  plates  from  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  growers  being  seen  in  the  New  York 
exhibit,  and  it  is  always  in  evidence  at 
most  of  the  county  fairs  of  New  York 
as  well  as  the  State  Fair.  e.  g.  f. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  New-Yoekeb. 


I  Could  Not  Walk 

and  was  bedfast  most  of 
the  time  because  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  I  ate  but  little 
and  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  As  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  had  cured  my 
brother  of  rheumatic 
trouble  1  also  took  it  and 
have  improved  rapidly.  I 
have  regained  my  appe¬ 
tite,  sleep  well,  am 
heavier  and  walk  long 
distances.  Ilood’a  Sar¬ 
saparilla  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.”  II.  A. 
Burkett,  Curryville,  Pa.  Hood’s  Cures 


Hood’s  Fills  act  easily  yet  effectively. 


LOOK 

FOR 


ON 

HORSE 

BLANKETS 

It  is  a  guarantee  of  quality. 

250  STYLES. 


F.  L.  S.,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.— In  answer 
to  C.  I.  W.’s  question  as  to  the  valne  of 
hard-wood  ashes  for  potatoes,  I  would 
recommend  that  he  ascertain  by  experi¬ 
ment  for  himself,  as  practices  and  results 
by  others  may  not  prove  the  same  with 
him.  Most  people  the  country  through 
think  ashes  about  the  best  of  any  fertil¬ 
izer,  especially  for  wheat  and  potatoes. 
My  experience  with  ashes  as  compared 


many  of  our  best  varieties.  This  apple  is 
a  splendid  show  variety  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  its  large  size  and  showy  appear¬ 
ance  always  command  attention.  Its 
chief  value,  however,  is  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses  and  not  for  the  table,  as  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  of  indifferent  quality. 

R.  N.-Y. — Despite  the  careful  state¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Charlton,  I  still  adhere  to 
the  opinion  previously  expressed.  I  prob- 


ALL  PRICES. 

ENGINES.  Ma,ALWL.. 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


WE  CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy  flesh  —  nature  never 
burdens  the  body  with  too 
much  sound  flesh.  Loss  of 
flesh  usually  indicates  poor  as¬ 
similation,  which  causes  the 
loss  of  the  best  that’s  in  food, 
the  fat-forming  element. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  pure  cod  liver  oil  with  hvpo- 
phosphites  contains  the  very 
essence  of  all  foods.  In  no  oth¬ 
er  form  can  so  much  nutrition 
be  taken  and  assimilated.  Its 
range  of  usefulness  has  no  limita¬ 
tion  where  weakness  exists. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  Chemist 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Gone  to  the  Dogs. 

oThe  epitaph  that  might  be  written  for  thousands 
of  departed  sheep,  applies  equally  well  to  the  shoddy 
Fences  that  should  have  protected  them.  If  you 
have  had  trouble  of  this  kind,  why  not  try  the  only 
reliable  dog  proof  farm  fence  on  the  market. 
Write  for  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle.  Ont. 
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FARMERS 

■  WHO  MAKE  THE 

/MOST  MONEY 

'use  the  latest  and  most! 

^IMPROVED  MACHINERY.! 

)  JUST  SEND  FOQ  OUQ  C/PCULAQ  OF 

CLARK 

CUTAWAY  HARROW 

UND  5EE  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

that’s  what  courts 

the  cutaway  harrow  t  o’' 

H1QQANUM,  CONN. 


ATTENTION! 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  flxe 

It  wiU  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  aze. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture 

AND  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Practical  Short  Courses  are  offered  by  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY  in  AGRICULTURE  and  DAIRY 
HUSBANDRY,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Terms  begin  January  3,  1894.  For  particulars  address 
I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


will  buy  our  36  quart  berry  crate.  Qfi#* 
Complete  with  baskets  for  OUw 
C.  AVJS  BASKET  CO.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


PA  Mill  lift  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 

UAHIIlim  D.  O.  Trenoh  Co.,  Chloago,  Ill.,  and 
Farnham.  N.  Y  Mention  this  paper. 
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A  dozen  years  or  more  ago  The  R. 
N.-Y.  started  the  inquiry  :  “  Does  as¬ 

paragus  need  salt?  Have  any  compara¬ 
tive  experiments  been  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  question?  Our  investigation 
seemed  to  prove  that  while  there  was  any 
amount  of  proof  that  salt  did  not  hurt 
the  asparagus,  there  was  none  that  it 
benefited  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  still  use  large  quantities  upon  their 
beds,  it  would  be  well  to  test  the  matter 
by  salting  only  a  portion  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  plot.  A  comparison  of  the  two  por¬ 
tions  in  a  few  years  would  give  data  for 
a  valid  conclusion. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
the  asparagus  plot  must  be  stuffed  with 
manure  before  the  plants  were  set.  Then 
“the  plot  was  good  for  20  years.”  It 
was  not  considered  that  plants — the  same 
as  animals — need  but  a  certain  amount 
of  food,  and  that  a  surplus  could  not  be 
serviceable  in  any  way.  TO  use  a  large 
amount  of  manure  in  preparing  the  plot 
is  equivalent  to  locking  up  an  amount  of 
money  where  it  draws  no  interest.  It  is 
worse  than  that,  for  a  part  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  lost.  As  the  surplus  manure  de¬ 
cays  and  becomes  soluble  from  season  to 
season,  a  considerable  portion  leaches 
through  the  soil  and  is  lost  forever  to  the 
plants. 

J.  R  Trumpy,  the  well-known  and 
well-prized  propagator  of  the  Kissena 
Nurseries,  says  in  our  excellent  contem¬ 
porary,  Gardening,  that  the  Golden  Oak 
(Quercus  concordia)  is  the  finest  yellow¬ 
leaved  tree  in  the  nursery  grounds,  and 
that  it  holds  its  color  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall.  We  bought  a  specimen 
— and  from  Kissena  too — some  15  years 
ago.  The  leaves  are  of  a  delicate  green¬ 
ish  yellow  in  spring,  but  this  color 
changes  to  ordinary  green  in  early  sum¬ 
mer  and  does  not  reappear  in  the  fall, 
except  as  a  fall  growth  is  made. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  oaks  are 
of  slow  growth.  So,  indeed,  many  are. 
But  Concordia  is  one  of  many  exceptions. 
Its  growth  is  rapid.  We  placed  our  speci¬ 
men  so  as  to  make  it  a  companion  to  the 
Purple  beech.  The  oak  has  been  severely 
cut  back,  however,  and  is  still  larger 
than  the  beech. 

Bumalda  is,  in  our  opinion,  about  the 
finest  spiraea  in  cultivation;  finest  for  its 
round  compact  form;  for  its  free  and 
long-continued  bloom. 

Alluding  to  asparagus  again,  what 
proof  have  we,  what  reason  is  there  for 
setting  the  sets  six  inches  or  more  be¬ 
low  the  surface  ?  As  an  experiment  we 
set  our  own  plants  only  three  inches  be¬ 
low,  and  we  do  not  see  that  the  shoots 
are  smaller  or  fewer  than  with  deep  set¬ 
ting.  Another  improvement  upon  the 
old-time  way  is  that  the  plants  are  now 
set  farther  apart.  The  size  and  number 
of  shoots  depend  upon  the  vigor  of  the 
growth  of  tops  after  the  cutting  season 
closes.  They  must  have  light,  sunshine 
and  air.  If  plants  are  crowded  they  are 
weakened,  the  same  as  corn  or  any  other 
plants  would  be  if  placed  too  close  to¬ 
gether.  Of  course  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  its  natural  adaptation  to  aspara¬ 
gus  would  determine  this  distance.  With 
favorable  conditions  we  would  not  plant 
closer  than  three  by  four  feet,  and  it  is 
our  belief  that  in  six  or  eight  years  a 
greater  distance,  say  three  by  six  feet, 
would  be  seen  to  be  real  economy. 

F.  K.  Phoenix  asks  this  pertinent 
question :  “Will  apple  growing  probably 
suffer  from  the  great  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  fruits  ?  ” 

He  says  that  an  amateur  neighbor  last 
spring  set  out  12  plants  of  the  Timbrell 
strawberry  on  well-manured  clay  loam, 
lie  watered  them  occasionally  through 
the  drought,  and  in  the  fall  had  over  600 
strong  plants.  He  knows  of  no  really 
good  berry  more  vigorous. 


The  Recumbent  apple,  shown  in  quan¬ 
tity  by  the  State  of  Washington  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  October  16,  was 
pointed  out  to  the  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Horticulturist  by  Professor  Budd,  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  as  one  of  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  Russian  apples  for  the  cold  North. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Harlay,  of  Como,  Montana,  is 
growing  the  apple  on  a  large  scale  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  has  been  fully 
tested  in  Minnesota,  in  northern  Iowa, 
and  has  even  been  fruited  at  Winnipeg 
and  reported  quite  hardy  there.  It  is 
hardier  than  the  Duchess,  and  in  quality 
is  excellent.  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  on  visiting 
Professor  Budd,  and  eating  the  apple 
served  up  in  pies  and  sauce,  said  of  it : 
“I  have  tasted  a  good  many  apples  in 
my  time,  prepared  in  various  ways,  but 
this  is  the  richest  I  have  ever  tried.” 
So  much  for  its  cooking  qualities,  while 
even  as  a  dessert  apple  it  is  passable. 
It  is  larger  than  the  R.  I.  Greening,  of  a 
lighter  green  and  much  russeted  about 
the  stem.  Mr.  Budd  thinks  this  apple 
will  be  of  great  value  also  in  Northern 
Canada. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  for  many 
years  insisted  that  it  does  not  pay  to  use 
low-grade  fertilizers.  But,  evidently, 
there  is  great  need  of  further  insistence. 
Let  us  put  it  in  this  familiar  way :  We 
have  the  opportunity  of  buying  at  our 
nearest  railroad  station  two  grades  of 
ashes.  By  analysis  we  know  that  one 
lot,  the  price  being  $6  per  ton,  contains 
four  per  cent  of  potash,  the  other  eight 
per  cent,  the  price  being  $13  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  cartage  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  We  must  cart  twice  as  much  of 
the  ashes  costing  $6  per  ton  as  of  that 
costing  $13,  to  get  the  same  value.  Again 
we  must  spread  twice  as  much  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other.  Which  would  you 
choose — the  $6  or  the  $13  ashes  ?  In  the 
one  case  you  haul  and  spread  two  tons ; 
in  the  other  one  ton.  You  get  the  same 
value  in  either  case,  and  you  pay  $1 
more  for  the  one  ton  than  for  the  two. 
In  this  case  we  take  no  account  of  either 
the  phosphoric  acid  or  the  lime  in  the 
ashes. 

Does  not  it  cost  those  who  mix  fertil¬ 
izers — the  so-called  manufacturers — as 
much  to  mix,  bag,  handle  and  ship  a  low- 
grade  as  a  high-grade  ton  of  fertilizer? 
Doesn’t  it  follow  that  the  high-grade 
ton  can  be  sold  for  a  price  exactly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  value  of  its  available 
plant  food  and  yet  give  a  larger  profit  to 
the  wholesale  dealer?  But  does  the 
wholesale  dealer  get  more  profit?  No. 
A  study  of  the  analyses  of  the  chief 
stations  of  the  country  as  presented  in 
their  bulletins,  will  show  that  the  per 
cent  of  profit — as  recorded  by  actual 
plant  food — of  high-grade  fertilizers  is 
less  than  that  of  low-grades.  And  the 
difference  is  often  excessive. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  farmer  (the 
purchaser)  does  not  study  the  case.  He 
is  told  by  a  plausible  agent  that  his  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  $25  per  ton  is  just  as  good  as  a 
well-known  brand  at  twice  the  amount. 
“  We  don’t  charge  for  reputation,  you 
know.” 

The  farmer  takes  his  chances.  He  has 
not  studied  the  simple  chemistry  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  often  cannot  understand  the 
value  of  printed  analyses.  Yes,  he  takes 
his  chances,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
loses  by  so  doing. 

The  safety  of  those  who  have  investi¬ 
gated  fertilizer  problems,  is  to  buy  of  the 
best  known  manufacturers,  and  to  buy 
high-priced  goods. 

Again  and  again,  we  would  impress  it 
upon  our  readers  not  to  buy  low-grade, 
cheap  fertilizers. 

Do  not  plant  hoHow-hearted  potatoes 
for  seed.  The  hollow  heart  is  easily  bred 
out. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bird,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
writes  that  he  finds  the  Mills  a  beautiful 
grape  of  fine  quality,  keeping  until 
March — the  longest  of  any  he  has  in  a 
collection  of  80  varieties.  But  he  fears 


that  it  will  prove — like  other  hybrids — 
unhealthy. 

Mr.  Bird  would  like  information  as  to 
varieties  which  will  keep  the  longest. 
Vergennes,  he  says,  would  answer  except 
that  the  quality  is  not  good  enough.  We 
would  gladly  hear  from  our  readers  on 
this  subject. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  mentions  an 
interesting  method  of  obtaining  a  large 
yield  of  our  No.  2  potatoes.  He  dug  from 
the  piece  (one-third  acre)  116  bushels  of 
the  finest  potatoes  he  ever  saw  in  his 
life.  Some  old  farmers  said  that,  during 
a  dry  season,  there  might  be  a  great 
growth  of  vines,  but  there  would  not  be 
any  potatoes  worth  speaking  of.  Well, 
all  the  potatoes  of  this  particular  crop 
were  large  and  smooth.  One  great, 
smooth,  nice-shaped  potato  weighed  1 
pound  11  ounces,  and  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  that  weighed  over  a  pound 
each.  The  ground  was  heavily  manured 
last  fall  (1892)  and  sowed  to  rye.  The  rye 
was  turned  under  just  before  a  60-hour 
rain,  and  this  rye  kept  the  soil  compara¬ 
tively  loose.  After  the  rain  was  over,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  was  sufficiently  dry, 
he  worked  it  up  fine,  soft  and  mellow, 
and  planted  the  potatoes.  It  was  so  late 
in  the  season  they  had  long  sprouts  on, 
and  were  a  good  deal  wilted;  but  he  cut 
them  carefully  without  breaking  many  of 
the  sprouts,  and  covered  them  nicely  and 
gave  them  good  cultivation.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this  crop  of  Rurals,  he  was  ready 
to  conclude  that  his  ground  was  not 
suitable  for  potatoes,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  raise  them,  even  f  the 
ground  were  suitable. 

Abstracts. 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “The  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  York  to-day  is  an  ignorant 
and  degraded  autocracy.” 

“  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  of  the  Outlook 
(Christian  Union)  when  asked  how  much 
time  it  pays  to  spend  in  reading  daily 
newspapers,  replied:  ‘Just  as  little  as 
possible  after  getting  the  news.’  ” 

- Emerson :  “The  world  is  upheld  by 

the  veracity  of  good  men;  they  make  the 
earth  wholesome.” 

“  Like  can  only  be  known  by  like.” 

“  All  that  is  yet  inanimate  will  one 
day  speak  and  reason.” 

“  Men  who  know  the  same  thing  are 
not  long  the  best  company  for  each 
other.” 


Wore  sold  last  year  In  20  States  and  4  Provinces  of 
Canada  with  never  a  dissatisfied  buyer. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Oats. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Barley. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Corn. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Beans. 
Dibble’s  Garden  Seeds. 

“  Pure,  true  to  name,  best  quality." 

At  lowest  possible  prices,  over  7,000  bushels  al¬ 
ready  sold  to  old  customers  for  next  spring's  piant- 


Wlll  be  ready  eariy  In  January 
Send  name  and  address  fcr 
copy. 

T.  J.  DWYER, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 
CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  SELL 


SAP  PAIL  COVERS 


We  make  a  metal  one  cheap. 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co 

57  SIGLER  STREET,  NILES,  O. 


SPRAY 

(°0K  <REES- 


Sialil’s  '  '■ 

Double  Acting  N? 
Excelsior  Spiny-  ~ 
ing  Outtits  prevent  I 

Loaf  lllight  Hi  W orniy  ' 
Fruit.  Insures  a  hoavy—Sj; 
vield  of  all  Fruit  andl?^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  Circulars  free. 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


HEEBNERS’T.r"T"l7H( 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1,  a  and  3  Horses.  « 


If  you  name  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yorkbr  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


“  Catalogue  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  with  Orusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Gleaners,  Feed 
Mills,  Corn  Shellere,  Drag  k  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

ILKAdNER  SONS,  Luusdule,  I’u.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 


I  "LOOK  UP, 

and  not  down,”  If  you’re  a  suffer¬ 
ing  woman.  Every  one  of  the 
bodily  troubles  that  come  to 
women  only  has  a  guaranteed 
cure  in  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pro¬ 
scription.  That  will  bring  you 
safe  and  certain  help. 

It’s  a  powerful  general,  as  well 
as  uterine,  tonic  and  nervine,  and 
it  builds  up  and  invigorates  the 
entire  female  system.  It  regu¬ 
lates  and  promotes  all  the  proper 
functions,  improves  digestion, 
enriches  the  blood,  brings  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep,  and  restores  health  and 
strength. 

For  ulcerations,  displacements,  bearing- 
down  sensations,  periodical  pains,  and  all 
‘•female  complaints”  and  weaknesses,  “Far 
vorite  Prescription  ”  is  the  only  guaranteed 
remedy.  If  it  ever  fails  to  benefit  or  cure, 
you  have  your  money  back. 


Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalnlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


HARRIS’  TREE  HEALER 


prevents  and  heals  canker  and  decay.  Unequaled 
for  grafting,  pruning,  borers,  etc.  Wanted,  a  store¬ 
keeper  as  local  agent  for  each  town  In  the  farming 
district.  GEO.  H.  HARRIS. 

141  Liberty  Street,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Livery  men  and  Truckers  !  Buy 
them  of  the  grower  and  save 
Middlemen’s  proms  Sent  sacked 
In  large  or  small  quantities. 

L.  M.  YOUNG,  Orient,  N.  Y. 


In  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  seems 
hopeless,  you  can  depend  upon  Doctor 
Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy  for  a  cure. 


Address 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  ADA  DEC  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  UnWr  EO  alogne,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 


It’s  proprietors  are  so  sure  of  it  that 
they'll  pay  $500  cash  for  any  incurable 
case.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 

1  Sows  Clover,  OPHim 

TS”j,ii-p,APtaxfr’ m  SEEDER 

and  all  kinds  of 
GRASS  SEEDS. 
i£0  to  AO 

Acres  Per  Day. 

Weight  40  lbs. 

0.  E.THOMPSON&SflNS,W„V,a.-.& 

See  our  Uuuuer  Root  Cutter  on  another  page. 


nrrn  DflTATnCQ  — 125  buBhels  Bural  New- 
OLLU  rUI  AIUlu.  Yorker  No.  2,  at  90  cents 
per  bushel,  from  seed  sent  out  by  The  it.  N.-Y.  Kept 
pure.  R.  Lltchard,  Canaseraga,  Allega  y  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes  I 

Our  great  specialty.  See  Ad.  Nov.  4.  W.  S.  TEATOR, 
Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Sows  any  quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately , 


in  wet,  dry  and 
windy  weather. 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

DR.  J  STEPHENS,  Lebanon,  O 


THE  UNIVERSAL  APPLE  AND  ITS  USES. 

What  plant  we  In  this  apple  tree! 

Fruits  that  shall  swell  In  sunny  June 
And  redden  In  the  August  noon. 

And  drop  when  pentle  airs  come  by, 

That  fan  the  blue  September  sky; 

Whl  e  children  come  with  cries  of  glee, 

And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  prase 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass 
At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

ALTHOUGH  of  undoubted  Asiatic  origin,  the  apple 
is  peculiarly  the  fruit  of  the  Temperate  zone, 
and  more  perfectly  naturalized  in  America  than  in 
any  other  country  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  fruit  spec¬ 
ially  beloved  and  sung  by  our  own  poets,  as  well  as 
by  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  ancient 
mythologies  all  endow  this  fruit  with  wonderful 
properties.  The  allegorical  Tree  of  Knowledge  was 
called  apple,  and  the  golden  fruits  of  the  orchards  of 
Uesperides  were  also  apples  according  to  the  old 
fables.  Among  the  ancient  Druids  of  Britain,  the 
apple  tree  was  held  in  great  respect,  as  its  gnarled 
trunk  so  often  supported  the  mistletoe.  In  some  parts 
of  England  to  this  day  exists  an  old  custom  of  salut¬ 
ing  the  apple  trees  of  the  orchard  in  the  autumn,  in 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  fine  crop  the  following  year. 
This  ceremony  consists  in  pouring  a  wassail  bowl  of 
cider  with  a  toast  in  it  around  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
A  bit  of  the  toast  is  affixed  to  the  branch  of  those 
specially  barren,  while  the  farmer  and  his  men  dance 
about  the  tree  and  sing  : 

Here’s  to  thee,  old  apple  tree, 

Whence  thcu  mays't  bud,  and  whence  thou  mays’t  blow, 

And  whence  thou  mays't  bear  apples  enow, 

Hats  full!  Caps  full! 

Bushels  and  sacks  full! 

Huzza! 

That  this  invocation  is  not  altogether  effectual  is 
apparent  when  we  consider  the  large  exportation  of 
our  apples  to  supply  the  demand  in  England. 

The  apple  was  probably  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Romans,  as  many  varieties  were  early  in  culti¬ 
vation  about  Rome.  Pliny  mentions  and  describes 
some  30  different  sorts,  named  for  those  who  had  origi¬ 
nated  or  grafted  them.  Henry  VIII.  is  said  to  have 
been  a  great  patron  of  the  apple  and  by  his  command 
large  orchards  were  planted  in  Kent  by  Richard 
Harris,  fruiterer  to  the  king. 

The  early  'settlers  in  New  England  brought  apple 
trees  with  them,  an  island  in  Boston  harbor  where 
they  were  planted  still  bearing  their  name.  So  readily 
was  the  apple  domesticated  and  so  kindly  did  it  take 
to  its  new  conditions,  that  it  soon  became  the  hardy 
symbol  of  New  England.  The  fruit  was  at  once  appre¬ 
ciated,  adopted  and  spread  by  the  Indians,  many  of 
the  old  Indian  orchards  being  still  common  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

The  following  are  practical  and  approved  methods 
of  preparing  this  peculiarly  healthful  fruit : 

Baked  Apples,  sweet  or  sour,  are  the  most  delicate 
and  wholesome  of  desserts.  Core  the  apples  carefully, 
filling  the  empty  space  with  sugar,  a  clove  01  two,  cin¬ 
namon  or  a  little  lemon,  as  preferred.  Pour  a  little 
boiling  water  over  them  in  a  baking  dish,  cover  and 
bake  until  tender,  but  not  fallen  in  pieces.  Take  up 
carefully  into  a  glass  dish,  pour  what  juice  remains  in 
the  pan  over  them,  and  set  away  to  cool.  Serve  with 
powdered  sugar  and  cream.  The  sweet  apples  require 
about  three  times  as  long  as  sour  apples  for  baking. 

Baked  Apple  Dumplings. — Peel  and  core  eight  tart, 
juicy  apples,  filling  the  cavity  left  by  the  core  with 
sugar  and  a  pinch  of  cinnamon  or  cloves.  Make  a  soft 
crust  as  for  baking  powder  biscuit,  roll  into  a  sheet 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  eight  pieces, 
and  cover  each  apple  separately,  pinching  the  edges 
of  the  crust  together  over  the  apple.  Lay  them  side 
by  side  in  a  pudding  dish,  spread  butter  over  them  and 
nearly  cover  with  boiling  water.  Cook  moderately 
fast  until  nicely  browned.  Serve  hot  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

Apple  Ckeam. — Peel,  core  and  steam  six  or  seven 
large,  juicy,  sour  apples.  When  tender,  cool  and  rub 
through  a  sieve.  Add  1%  cupful  of  sugar,  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  a  quart  of 
cream.  Freeze,  turn  from  the  mould,  and  serve  with 
sponge  or  jelly  cake. 

Apple  and  Tapioca  Pudding. — One  cupful  of  tapioca 
soaked  in  two  cupfuls  of  cold  water  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  butter  a  pudding  dish  and  fill  two- thirds  full 
of  quartered  tart  apples.  Add  to  the  soaked  tapioca 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  and  a  little  cin¬ 
namon  or  nutmeg.  Pour  over  the  apples,  cover  and 
bake  two  hours.  Serve  with  liquid  sauce  made  of  one 
egg,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  and  one-half  cupful  of  butter 
beaten  together  and  boiled  until  thick  with  one  small 
cupful  of  hot  water.  Flavor  with  lemon. 


Apples  Fri^d  in  Batter  — Fry  to  a  crisp  several 
slices  of  salt  pork.  Core,  but  do  not  peel,  large,  tart 
apples.  Slice  each  apple  crosswise  in  three  or  four 
slices,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  slices.  Dip  each 
slice  in  a  batter  composed  of  one  cupful  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
milk  sufficient  to  make  of  the  consistency  of  pancake 
batter.  Cover  both  sides  of  the  apple  and  fry  a  light 
brown  in  the  pork  drippings  ;  a  most  acceptable  ac¬ 
companiment  to  roast  veal  or  pork  or  baked  fish. 

Apple  Jelly. — Core  and  quarter  Astrachan  apples, 
removing  bruised  or  discolored  spots,  but  leaving  the 
skins  ou  in  order  to  give  a  richer  coloring.  Cook 
slowly  until  tender  with  water  to  nearly  cover,  being 
careful  not  to  let  them  scorch.  Place  in  a  jelly  bag 
and  allow  tin  m  to  drain  overnight.  In  the  morning, 
measure  the  juice  and  put  over  to  boil.  Allow  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  juice.  Piace  the  sugar  in 
shallow  pans  in  the  oven  and  let  it  remain  until  the 
juice  has  boiled  20  minutes.  Then  stir  the  sugar, 
which  should  be  very  hot,  into  the  boiling  juice  until 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Let  it  just  come  to  a  boil  and 
take  from  the  fire.  Hive  the  jelly  glasses  and  bowls 
rolled  in  hot  water,  and  fill  with  the  scalding  juice, 
which  will  at  once  begin  to  form.  When  thoroughly 
cold,  cover  the  glasses  with  paper  dipped  in  beaten 
white  of  an  'egg,  then  with  a  thicker  paper  pasted 
over.  Label  carefully.  If  the  directions  are  carefully 
followed,  the  jelly  will  turn  out  translucent,  crimson 
and  firm,  a  delight  to  both  eye  and  palate. 

Apples  au  Naturel. — Prepare  apples  in  as  varied 
and  delicious  ways  as  you  will,  there  is  nothing 
more  wholesome  or  tempting  for  breakfast  or  des¬ 
sert  than  these.  For  a  summer  or  autumn  break¬ 
fast,  line  a  silver  cake  basket  with  grape  leaves, 
letting  the  little  tendrils  curl  over  the  edges.  Polish 
your  apples  until  they  shine  :  mellow  Sweet  Harvest 
and  brilliant  Red  Astrachans.  and  pile  in  with  an  eye 
to  the  best  contrast  in  color.  If  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  blooming  morning  glory  vine,  pick  six  or 
seven  of  the  delicate  pink  and  blue  blossoms,  place  in 
the  interstices,  and  you  have  “  apples  of  gold  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  silver  ”  that  Pomona  herself  would  be  proud 
to  own.  EMMA  P.  TELFORD. 


POPULAR  WINTER  TOP  GARMENTS  AND  FURS. 

ERY  often  have  the  furriers  told  us  :  “  This  will 
be  a  fur  season.”  But  seldom,  perhaps,  has  the 
word  meant  so  much  as  at  present.  All  indications 
point  to  the  fact  that  fur  will  be  worn  more  than 
during  any  previous  season  within  the  memory  of 
woman.  Not  only  are  the  muff,  the  boa,  the  sealskin 
and  other  coats,  and  the  fur  trimmings  upon  outer 
garments  in  evidence,  but  winter  gowns  for  the  street, 
for  the  house,  and  even  for  dinner  and  evening  wear, 
are  bordered  and  otherwise  banded  with  handsome 
furs.  And  women  rejoice,  for  what  woman  does  not 
love  them  ? 

Our  grandmothers’  muff  and  pelerine  !  Does  not 
every  one  have  a  memory  of  the  quaint  things,  laid 
away  from  the  corrupting  moth,  and  at  rare  intervals 
brought  forth  lovingly  for  the  admiration  of  the 
second  and  third  generations  ?  But  furs  have  been 
popular  for  several  seasons,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  treasures  have  been  sacrificed  for  trimmings  or 
for  more  modern  tiny  muffs  and  collars.  If  not,  they 
may  now  be  brought  forth  to  illustrate  the  very  latest, 
up-to-date  styles.  The  new  muffs  of  1830  size  and 
style  are  put  forth  as  the  most  approved.  Yet  the 
general  woman  will  probably  choose  a  medium-sized 
one,  unless  grandmamma’s  has  come  to  her  in  the  line 
of  direct  descent. 

Fur  collars,  aside  from  the  victorine  with  long  tabs, 
are  almost  capes,  as  they  most  often  reach  beyond  the 
shoulder  tips,  and  frequently  to  the  waist,  especially 
in  front.  The  line  between  the  collar  and  the  cape  is 
not  sharply  defined,  but  the  military  cape  has  given 
way  to  a  plain,  round  one  20  to  24  inches  long,  and 
with  more  fullness  ;  while  the  longer  styles  are  con¬ 
sidered  more  chic,  though,  owing  to  their  cost,  they 
may  not  be  more  worn.  The  little  neck  boa  worn  so 
much  last  winter  is  also  a  feature  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son’s  offerings. 

Fur  coats,  like  those  of  cloth,  are  most  stylish  in  the 
three  quarter  length,  40  inches  being  a  favorite  length, 
although  many  are  but  36  inches  long. 

Seal  sk:n,  which  was  last  year  elbowed  aside,  has 
again  taken  first  place.  Nothing  else  can  attain  to 
such  soft  becomingness,  although  other  furs  of  the  sea¬ 
son  are  regal.  Ermine,  sable,  otter  and  the  new  moire 
Persian  lamb  will  struggle  for  the  place  of  favorite. 
This  last  is  of  silky  surface,  and  the  moire  marking 
gives  it  especial  prominence  beside  the  plainer- sur¬ 
faced  furs.  The  use  of  one  variety  of  fur  to  form  a 
contrasting  trimming  for  another  is  also  noticeable. 
To  be  English,  one  must  follow  a  dainty,  old-time 
mode,  and  border  the  neck  of  her  frock  with  ermine  or 
swan’s  down. 

On  dresses,  very  narrow  bands  and  pipings  form  the 


preferred  garniture.  The  front  of  a  gown  for  house 
or  evening  wear,  may  be  bordered  with  fur,  even  when 
its  material  is  light  in  fabric  and  color  and  no  other 
fur  trimming  is  used  about  the  garment. 

Two  walking  suits  illustrated  in  the  current  Har¬ 
per's  Bazar  may  serve  as  models.  The  one  has  a  40- 
inch  walking  coat  with  three  shoulder  collars.  The 
front  and  skirt  of  the  c«.  at,  the  wrists,  the  revers,  the 
neck  collar  and  all  the  shoulder  collars  are  bcrdered 
with  a  two-inch  band,  while  the  dress  skirt  is  cn  suite 
with  a  three-inch  border  at  the  foot. 

The  second  model  has  a  round  waist,  a  Russian,  or 
double  skirt,  and  long,  full  shoulder  caps,  every  edge 
that  will  admit  it  being  trimmed  with  one  medium  and 
two  narrower  bands  of  furs,  the  wider  of  mink,  the 
narrower  of  Persian  lamb.  The  skirt  has,  also,  a  band 
of  velvet,  in  conjunction  with  the  wider  fur  band. 

As  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  everything  with  any 
style  must  “  ripple,  ripple,”  everywhere,  great  are  the 
mental  struggles  of  the  girl  who  had  a  new  coat  late 
last  winter.  The  first  thought  is  as  to  remodeling, 
and.in  mostcaseB  the  decision  must  be  that  it  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  The  Russian  styles  give  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  this,  however,  in  some  instances.  Seal 
plush  follows  the  furs  back  to  popularity,  and  a  last 
season’s  close  coat  of  this  has  in  one  instance  been 
given  the  appearance  of  the  front  rank  as  to  style. 
This  was  done  by  matching  the  goods  and  buying 
enough  of  the  new  to  make  a  circular  skirt.  The 
waist  was  not  remodeled,  but  the  old  skirt  reappears 
as  a  broad  collar  and  shoulder  trimmings,  bordered 
with  narrow  fur.  myra  v.  norys. 


OUR  MAIL  BAG. 

GAME  for  the  children  which  has  the  added 
advantage  of  instructing  as  well  as  amusing,  is 
given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Housekeepers’  Weekly: 

It  began  as  an  amusement  for  the  children  ;  it  has 
become  an  established  institution  in  our  family. 

Some  months  ago,  when  the  children  had  become 
tired  of  every  play  I  could  suggest,  six-year-old  Jessie 
exclaimed,  “  Let’s  play  mail-carrier  !” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  An  old  scrap-bag  was 
pressed  into  service  as  a  receptacle  for  mail,  and  the 
trio  of  girls,  armed  with  pencils  and  paper,  were  soon 
busily  engaged  in  writing  and  printing  letters  to  each 
other.  When  the  bag  was  filled,  one,  acting  as 
carrier,  distributed  the  mail,  knocking  at  imaginary 
doors  and  having  no  end  of  fun  in  performing  the 
duty.  When  they  were  tired,  they  besojght  me  to 
promise  that  I  would  write  a  letter,  in  the  coming 
evening  to  each  one,  and  deposit  it  in  the  bag,  that 
article  to  be  hung  out  of  baby’s  reach,  high  up  on  a 
closet  door.  I  agreed,  and  the  next  morning  they 
could  hardly  wait  for  daylight  to  explore  the  wonder¬ 
ful  bag. 

Then  the  affair  was  wholly  one  of  amusement ;  now 
it  combines  entertainment  with  instruction.  Each 
girl  has  her  day  of  delivering  the  mail,  and  no  punish¬ 
ment  could  I  inflict  so  hard  as  the  deprivation  of  this 
privilege. 

In  the  bag  go  parcels  and  papers,  puzzles,  books,  and 
all  manner  of  mail  for  all  members  of  the  family;  and 
the  emptying  of  the  bag  has  come  to  be  quite  an  event 
in  each  day’s  family  history. 

When  it  seems  necessary  to  reprove  my  older  girls, 
a  few  wisely  chosen  words,  sealed  and  delivered  to 
our  mail  bag,  seem  to  have  a  very  salutary  effect. 

One  favorite  plan  is  for  me  to  write  a  letter,  brim- 
full  of  mistakes  in  spelling  and  punctuation.  The  next 
day  I  will  receive  from  the  girls  corrected  copies  of 
this  letter,  Our  girls’  teacher  telis  me  that  they  are 
among  her  best  pupils  in  composition  and  writing,  and 
I  >  ive  the  praise  for  this  to  our  mail  bag. 

Father  and  the  boys  used  to  laugh  good-naturedly 
at  our  “play,”  as  they  called  it,  and  now  they  «ould 
not  miss  an  opening  of  our  wonderful  bag,  and  they 
use  it  as  much  almost  as  do  the  girls.  On  St  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day,  such  a  load  as  that  bag  contained  !  while 
at  Christmas  it  was  overloaded,  and  on  the  family 
birthdays  it  presents  a  plethoric  appearance.  I  only 
wish  I  had  space  to  tell  you  all  the  fun  we  have  with 
its  contents  on  the  first  of  April. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report . 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Grape  Pie.— Pop  the  pulps  out  of  the 
skins  into  one  dish  and  put  the  skins 
in  another.  Then  simmer  the  pulp  a 
little  and  run  it  through  a  colander  to 
separate  the  seeds.  Then  put  the  skins 
and  pulps  together  and  sweeten  to  taste, 
and  they  are  ready  for  the  pies. 

Preventing  Mold  on  Pickle  Vinegar. — A 
small  piece  of  horse  radish  put  in  the 
vinegar  of  pickles  will  prevent  it  from 
turning  white  or  molding.  In  using 
cloves  for  seasoning,  if  the  heads  are 
taken  out,  they  will  not  discolor  the 
fruit  so  much.  crocus. 

Keeping  Flour. — Four,  like  butter,  ab¬ 
sorbs  odors  readily,  and  should  not  be 
kept  in  a  place  where  there  are  onions, 
fish,  vegetables  or  other  odorous  sub¬ 
stances,  nor  in  a  damp  room  or  cellar, 
says  Good  Housekeeping.  Keep  it  in  a 
cool,  airy,  dry  room  where  it  will  not  be 
exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature  nor  to 
one  above  70  degrees.  Always  sift  before 
using. 

Mush  Gems,  as  served  in  the  Model 
Kitchen  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
were  made  as  follows  :  Into  a  saucepan, 
put  1%  pint  each  of  milk  and  boiling 
water,  and  place  over  a  moderate  fire. 
When  boiling  hot,  add  slowly  about  one 
cupful  of  yellow  granulated  meal,  and 
cook  five  minutes.  Take  from  the  fire, 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  butter  and,  when  cool,  three  eggs 
beaten  and  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  greased  gem  pans  in  a 
moderate  oven  20  minutes.  Serve  at 
once. 

A  Pie  for  Dyspeptics.— Pie  is  generally 
considered  very  bad  for  dyspeptics,  but 
one  suitable  for  individuals  thus  afflicted 
is  given  by  the  Michigan  Farmer  House¬ 
hold.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  oat¬ 
meal  to  one  pint  of  water  ;  let  it  stand 
for  a  few  hours  until  the  meal  is  swelled. 
Then  add  two  large  apples  pared  and 
sliced,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  and  a  little  salt.  Mix 
all  well  together  and  bake  in  a  buttered 
dish.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  relished  by 
those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

The  White  House  Kitchen. — The  family 
kitchen  where  the  cooking  for  the  house¬ 
hold  is  done,  has  a  floor  of  black  agate 
and  walls  tiled  in  white  to  the  height  of 
four  feet.  Above  the  tiling  on  all  sides 
are  shelves,  othe  upper  and  lower  ones 
protected  by  glass  doors.  There  are  ecru 
shades  at  the  window,  two  tables,  a 
range  and  a  dozen  light  wood  chairs  in 
the  room.  The  other  kitchen  is  a  mam¬ 
moth  affair,  in  which  the  state  dinners  are 
cooked.  There  are  also  big  pantries, 
store-rooms  of  ample  dimensions,  zinc- 
lined  refrigerators  and  all  the  appurten¬ 
ances  dear  to  the  heart  of  ccoks. 

Snow  Trousers. — For  the  small  boy  in 
knickerbockers,  who  has  to  go  through 
the  snow  banks  to  school,  gets  enow  in 
his  boots  and  then  sits  with  wet  feet, 
make  a  pair  of  long  pants,  leaving  them 
open  six  or  eight  inches  at  the  bottom  of 
the  leg  on  the  outside  seam.  Have  them 
lap  over  two  or  three  inches  here,  and 
button  them  closely  outside  of  the  boots 
so  that  they  cannot  slip  up.  Put  the 
buttons  about  one  inch  apart,  and,  if 
made  of  rubber  cloth  and  faced  with 
silesia,  they  will  not  tear  out  and  are  a 
perfect  protection.  My  boy  was  very 
happy  when  he  got  a  pair.  They  are,  of 
course,  only  to  be  worn  out-of-doors,  and 
being  open  so  far  up  the  leg,  easily  slip 
off  or  on  over  the  boots.  F.  e.  b. 

To  Mend  Earthen  or  Glassware.— Put 
the  broken  edges  together  and  tie  them 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castorla 


so  that  they  will  stay  in  place ;  do  not 
wash  or  wet  them  after  they  are  broken. 
Put  them  in  a  flat  kettle  and  pour  over 
them  skim-milk  till  they  are  covered. 
Set  the  kettle  on  the  stove  where  the 
milk  will  simmer  two  hours  or  more  ; 
then  remove,  and,  when  cold,  take  the 
ware  out  carefully  and  put  it  away 
where  it  will  not  be  disturbed  for  a 
month.  Another  way  is  to  prepare  the 
broken  vessels  the  same  as  before  and 
cover  them  with  the  first  milking  from 
a  new  milch  cow.  Set  them  away  for 
a  week  or  two  without  boiling,  then 
take  out  and  dry  as  before.  Neither 
way  costs  anything  but  the  labor.  I  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  olden  time  my 
mother  mended  a  glass  salt  cellar  that 
she  prized  very  highly — they  had  few 
such  things  in  those  days — it  was  broken 
crosswise.  After  using  it  two  or  three 
years  subsequent  to  its  being  mended, 
some  one  dropped  it  and  broke  it  length¬ 
wise,  directly  across  the  mending,  c.  R.  D. 

Paper  as  a  Cold  Weather  Comforter.— A 
recently  read  advertisement  setting  forth 
the  warmth  and  comfort  of  paper  vests, 
was  so  attractive  that  I  exclaimed  during 
the  reading,  “  I  must  have  a  paper 
vest!”  But  the  price!  Money  is  not  as 
plentiful  with  me  as  some  other  things, 
and  my  flat  purse  said  decidedly,  “No 
paper  vests  for  you  at  that  price.”  The 
idea  haunted  me  all  through  the  day’s 
work,  and,  after  the  baby  was  asleep,  I 
hunted  up  an  old-fashioned  basque  pat¬ 
tern,  (chosen  because  it  had  fewer  seams 
than  the  more  recent  issues),  a  partly 
worn  skirt  of  light  calico,  and  a  pile  of 
old  newspapers.  Two  calico  and  three 
newspaper  waists  were  quickly  cut,  and 
one  calico  stitched.  Then  I  made  the 
stitch  very  long  to  avoid  cutting  the 
paper,  and  stitched  the  three  paper  waists 
and  the  other  calico  together.  The  lining 
was  quickly  put  in  by  catching  at  the 
seams  and  stitching  around  neck  and 
bottom.  Buttons  and  buttonholes  com¬ 
pleted  my  experimental  vest.  It  is  a 
success  and,  best  of  all,  is  not  patented. 

G  M  K. 

Spice  Grapes. — According  to  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  a  delicious  way  to  prepare  grapes 
to  be  eaten  with  meats  is  in  “a  spice.” 
Remove  the  skins  from  several  pounds 
of  grapes,  being  careful  to  save  every 
particle  of  juice  with  the  pulp.  Lay  the 
skins  one  side.  Put  the  pulp  a,nd  juice 
oyer  the  fire  to  cook,  and  when  they 
have  cooked  long  enough  to  separate  the 
seeds  well  from  the  pulp,  which  will  be 
10  or  15  minutes,  strain  the  pulp  through 
a  sieve.  Every  particle  of  pulp  should 
go  through  the  sieve,  leaving  the  seeds 
behind.  Throw  away  the  seeds.  Add 
the  grape  skins  to  the  pulp  with  a  cupful 
of  grape  juice,  obtained  in  the  same  way 
as  for  grape  jelly  ;  a  cupful  of  vinegar, 
3 %  pounds  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  whole 
cloves  and  two  ounces  of  stick  cinnamon. 
The  spices  should  be  crushed  a  little 
with  a  hammer  and  tied  in  two  bags  of 
gauze.  Cook  the  spiced  grapes  until 
they  are  thick  enough  to  mold ;  then 
pour  them  into  little  marmalade  jars, 
put  a  brandied  paper  over  them,  tie  a 
cover  of  cotton  batting  over  them  and 
over  this  a  cover  of  paper. 

Clear  Complexions. — The  first  thing  for 
a  woman  to  do  who  is  complexion  dis¬ 
turbed  is  to  find  out  what  her  skin 
needs,  writes  Kate  Kensington  in  the 
Recorder.  A  woman’s  complexion  is 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  it  is  not  wise  to 
use  everything  that  is  “good  for  the 
complexion  ”  regardless  of  what  good  it 
is  to  her.  If  the  skin  is  sick,  it  should 
be  doctored  just  as  well  as  any  other 
organ  that  needs  attention.  When  it  is 
filled  with  blackheads  or  covered  with  a 
surface  eruption  of  pimp  es,  is  too  oily 
or  has  a  generel  unclean  look,  it  needs 
purging.  As  a  remedy,  sweat  the  face 
by  taking  a  Russian  or  Turkish  bath, 
use  a  face  mask,  hold  the  face  over  boil- 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


ing  water  or  take  exercise  that  gives  a 
flow  of  perspiration.  When  the  pores 
have  given  a  free  discharge,  wash  the 
face  thoroughly  in  warm  water,  using 
good  soap  ;  then  rinse  in  cooler  water, 
in  which  are  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  benzoin.  Such  treatment  will  con¬ 
vert  any  dirty,  overfed-looking  com¬ 
plexion  into  clear  and  clean  skin,  with 
the  bloom  of  a  face  10  years  younger. 
Guard  against  the  popular  error  of  wash¬ 
ing  in  hot  water,  as  the  pores  in  time 
will  become  relaxed  and  give  the  skin  a 
coarse,  ugly  appearance.  If  a  complexion 
is  faulty,  beauty’s  chief  charm  is  gone, 
every  woman  knows  that ;  yet  how  few 
there  are  who  have  not  to  contend  with 
freckles,  sal.owness,  pimples,  rough¬ 
ness,  etc, 

Salads. — Green  vegetables  and  salads 
of  all  kinds  are,  according  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  the  best  complexion 
beautifiers;  a  daintily-made  salad  is  like¬ 
wise  a  beautifier  of  the  luncheon  or  din¬ 
ner  table,  as  all  experienced  hostesses  will 
admit.  Tomatoes  iced  and  evenly  sliced 
and  served  with  a  dressing  of  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  vinegar  and  sugar  make  a  delicious 
salad.  An  excellent  lettuce  salad  is 
made  thus  :  Rub  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  to  a  powder,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  sugar  and  pepper,  one- 
half  teaspoonfnl  each  of  salt  and  made 
mustard,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salad 
oil.  Let  it  stand  five  minutes,  then  beat 
in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Cut  up 
two  or  three  heads  of  white  lettuce  with 
a  knife  and  fork,  and  pour  the  dressing 
over  it. 

Russian  salad  is  made  by  mixing  cold 
vegetables,  as  carrots,  peas,  string  beans, 
potatoes,  corn,  beets,  etc.,  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  served  with  a  dressing  con¬ 
taining  red  pepper  and  vinegar. 

Carrot  salad  is  made  by  cutting  cold, 
boiled  carrots  into  very  thin  slices,  and 
sprinkling  with  sugar ;  then  add  the 
juice  of  a  large  lemon  and  a  wineglassful 
of  salad  oil. 

Cauliflower  Salad. — Prepare  and  boil 
the  cauliflowers,  drain,  and  let  them 
cool;  cut  them  in  pieces;  season  them 
with  salt,  pepper,  vinegar  and  oil,  and 
serve  and  eat  them  as  any  other  salad. 

Salmon  Salad.  —  Mince  cooked  sal¬ 
mon  and  pour  over  it  the  following 
dressing  :  Mix  one  teaspeonful  each  of 
salt  and  pepper  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
grated  onion ;  then  add  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  oil. 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


For  Colds, 

Coughs, 

Croup,  Influenza,  and 

Bronchitis, 

use 

AVER’S 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 


You  would  like  the  lamp- 
chimneys  that  do  not  amuse 
themselves  by  popping-  at 
inconvenient  times,  wouldn’t 
you? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum¬ 
bler.  A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl  glass” — 
they  don’t  break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for  years  sometimes. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


DON’T  Waste  money. 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil 
saves  leather;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin-with-wool- 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
'Fake  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Z  Ago  n  y  is  annoyance  J 
^  concentrated.  ™ 

Beecham’s 

(S. a)  PIUS 

A£a\a  Box.  ' 

(Tasteless) 

®  are  concentrated  1 

€1  remedies  for  the 
w  annoyance  of 
2  Indigestion  or  the 
Agony  of  Dyspepsia. 

25  cents  a  box. 
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COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


U/irr  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
If  lit  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

rCin  EH  Rui the  Oxford  Improved  SINGER  Sew- 
4>IU»JU  ion  Machine,  with  a  complete  set  of  at¬ 
tachment*  and  guaranteed  for  10  peart  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  30  days'  trial.  No  money  required  in  ad¬ 
vance.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Modal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealors’  and  agents’  profit. 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co,,  342  Wabash  Aye.,  Chicago,  111. 


I0Z  ABOVE  FACTORY  COS* 

$8-8 7  buys  a  005.00  Singer  Stylo  Machine, 
$  18.08  buys  Highest  Grade  modern  style 
machine  in  the  world.  25diiferent  styles  at 
intermediate  prices. Warranted  X  O  yearn. 
Wo  are  the  only  manufacturers  gelling  mo- 
ehinesdiroct.  Scud  ior  catalogue  Aol) 
Terms  forsecuring  a  sowing  mochineTRlI 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  Chicago,!!!. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  scuVTcaonva’., 

Offers 600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


Cfi  D  UADflV  Abingdon,  Ill.,  Manufacturer  of 
LU.  n.  Fl  All  U  I  f  Black  Cattle  Coats,  Robes, 


Gloves,  etc.  Also  Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds; 
Muffs,  Ladles’  Baltic  Sea  Seal  Capes,  etc 
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Sure  to  Cure 


WE  SEND.  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Book  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool ! 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  $45  forthls  beau¬ 
tiful  Instrument.  Send  to-day  for  FKKK  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFOKD  MFG.  CO  Chleag* 
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Success  in  Business  Life  Is 

within  the  reach  of  all  who 
take  a  thorough  Business  College  Course 
by  MAIL.  It  will  pay.  Send  3  cents  for  Trial  Lesson 
and  Catalogue.  BRYANT  &  STRATTON, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2 ,  1893. 

The  address  of  J.  Sterling1  Morton  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  of  Agriculture,  in  Chicago, 
October  16,  is  a  stirring,  fearless,  forcible  document. 
It  strikes  hard  at  several  of  the  idols  which  farmers 
have,  for  years,  held  close  to  their  hearts.  Is  it  sound 
in  those  iconoclastic  respects  ?  Is  it,  in  those  respects, 
progressive  or  retrogressive  ?  Let  us  hear  from  our 
friends,  especially  as  to  those  parts  which  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  printed  in  italics. 

*  * 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  specimens  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  any  name  or  list  of  names  with  which 
our  friends  may  favor  us. 

*  * 

We  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  articles  on  “Farm 
Failures”  that  we  think  will  teach  as  helpful  lessons 
as  some  of  the  great  successes  we  have  chronicled  in 
times  past.  The  success  of  a  failure  is  not  always 
made  clear,  yet  there  is  always  a  chance  to  get  some 
good  out  of  it.  #  # 

Now  is  the  time  to  pick  out  and  kick  out  the  robber 
cows.  The  cow  that  robs  you  of  your  pasture  is  bad 
enough,  but  not  a  circumstance  to  the  one  that  thieves 
in  winter,  because  the  latter  steals  not  only  the  food 
but  the  cost  of  cutting  and  housing  it  also.  Don’t 
keep  a  robber  cow  in  your  barn  over  winter.  A  robber 
cow  is  one  that  does  not  give  milk  or  butter  enough  to 
pay  for  her  food.  We  have  a  reporter  out  among 
several  dairies  with  a  Babcock  tester,  and  his  report 
will  show  how  some  of  these  robbers  are  detected. 
Don’t  let  a  robber  fatten  on  the  sweat  of  your  harvest 
work!  *  * 

Mr.  Goodman  says  on  page  797  that  half  the  crop  of 
fruit  must  be  spent  to  pay  expenses  of  marketing 
which  includes,  we  suppose,  packing  and  packages, 
shipping  and  commission.  That  this  is  a  low  estimate 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  figures  given  on  page 
764,  relative  to  the  cost  of  marketing  a  ton  of  grapes 
in  the  Hudson  River  district.  That  cost  was  $32.50 
while  the  grapes  sold  at  $40.  But  suppose  it  takes  but 
half  the  crop  to  market  the  whole.  That  leaves  the 
other  half  to  pay  for  growing  the  crop.  The  bigger 
the  crop,  therefore,  the  better  pay  for  your  labor.  Is 
that  right?  #  # 

Since  we  printed  the  account  of  those  half-wild 
turkeys  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  we 
have  received  many  letters  from  those  who  ask  if  we 
can  sell  them  birds.  The  address  of  the  station  was 
carefully  given,  and  all  the  necessary  facts,  too.  Mr. 
Cushman,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station,  writes  that  he 
has  received  a  perfect  flood  of  letters  from  all  over  the 
country  asking  for  turkeys.  That  bulletin  was  a 
capital  hit,  and  has  done  much  to  advertise  the  Rhode 
Island  Station.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  poultry  department  under  the  United  States 
Department  at  Washington.  We  suggest  that  the 
Rhode  Island  poultry  department  is  good  enough  to 
receive  the  funds  that  would  be  given  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Let  the  Government  back  Mr.  Cushman 
up  in  the  work  he  has  begun.  That  is  our  idea  of  the 
best  way  to  establish  a  Poultry  Bureau. 

*  # 

The  National  Grange  has  just  concluded  its  annual 
meeting  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brigham  was 
reelected  master.  The  opposition  to  him  was  designed 
to  test  the  standing  of  the  Grange  on  the  silver 
question.  Mr.  Brigham  represents  bimetalism  or 
the  increased  use  of  silver  at  an  accepted  ratio  with 
gold.  Against  him  were  these  who  favored  “free 
silver,”  and  they  were  beaten.  Of  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  speech  of  Secretary  Morton,  printed  on 
another  page,  was  a  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Grange  which  denounced  the  Secretary  and  says  that 
President  Cleveland  “owes  it  to  the  farmers  of  America, 
the  largest  agricultural  nation  in  the  world,  that  they 


should  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  sympathy 
with  their  great  interest,  and  that  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  President  to  immediately  take  steps  to 
secure  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  shall  be  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  that  interest.” 

*  * 

Gov.  Flower,  in  one  of  his  messages,  suggested  the 
possible  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  pro¬ 
pelling  freight  boats  on  the  Erie  canal.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  was  made  for  experimenting  with  the  matter,  and 
trial  was  made  last  week.  A  wire  running  over  the 
boats,  somewhat  like  that  used  in  city  transportation, 
was  used,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  boats  were  run 
successfully  over  a  short  course.  It  is  said  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  that,  with  certain  improvements,  this  use  of 
electricity  is  entirely  practicable.  We  are  also  told 
how,  by  means  of  this  new  departure,  freight  rates 
from  the  West  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  work 
of  the  canal  largely  increased.  What  do  the  farmers 
of  New  York  have  to  say  to  that  ?  Are  they  in  favor 
of  supporting  a  movement  that  will  only  increase  the 
competition  that  now  faces  their  own  farm  pi  oducts  ? 
If  the  waters  of  the  Erie  canal  could  be  used  to  irri¬ 
gate  the  farms  within  reach  of  it  instead  of  being  used 
to  float  freight  boats,  would  New  York  State  farmers 
be  better  or  worse  off  ?  #  # 

For  hundreds  of  years  after  this  continent  was  dis¬ 
covered  the  vast  guano  deposits  off  in  South  America 
remained  untouched.  Manure  was  the  last  thing 
Europeans  thought  of  importing.  Why  ?  Because 
they  did  not  know  its  value.  When  Liebig  analyzed 
it  and  showed  its  value  it  became  at  once  immensely 
important  as  an  article  of  commerce.  So  much  for 
one  value  that  was  directly  created  by  science.  There 
are  to-day  vast  beds  of  peat  moss  as  valueless  as  the 
guano  was  before  Liebig  showed  its  value.  It  is  not 
needed,  as  in  Ireland,  for  fuel,  but  that  it  has  other 
uses  may  readily  be  seen  from  the  article  on  another 
page.  As  an  absorbent  for  liquid  manure  it  is  easily 
worth  several  dollars  per  ton  and  it  may  even  take  the 
place  of  stable  manure  for  those  farmers  who  confess 
that  they  use  manure  simply  because  it  is  the  cheapest 
mulch  they  can  find.  Indeed,  seriously,  it  is  worth 
trying  to  see  if  this  peat  baled  in  convenient  form 
would  not  make  cheaper  and  better  manure  when 
mixed  with  ,  fertilizers  than  the  product  of  stables. 
Why  should  it  not  ?  This  idea  of  feeding  the  farm 
from  ,the  nearby  swamp  is  not  new — why  not  feed  a 
more  distant  farm  ?  #  * 

The  first  New  England  settlers  at  Plymouth,  Mass  , 
were  farmers.  They  were  poor  folks  who  came  to  this 
country  expecting  to  pay  those  who  helped  them  come 
in  fish  and  furs.  Their  first  export  was,  however,  an 
agricultural  product — sassafras  root,  which  was  at 
that  time  considered  the  greatest  medicinal  agent  in 
use.  The  Pilgrims  sent  a  good  ship-load,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  French  captured  the  ship,  and  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  England  received  the  benefit  of  the  sassafras. 
From  that  day  to  this  our  exports  have  been  made  up 
largely  of  agricultural  products,  raw  or  manufactured, 
with  an  increasing  proportion  in  the  latter  class. 
There  is  no  longer  any  danger  that  these  cargoes  will 
be  captured  on  the  high  seas,  but  the  Free  Trader 
makes  the  point  that  the  tariff  is  almost  as  bad  in  that 
it  narrows  and  shuts  off  our  foreign  markets.  Remove 
the  tariff,  says  he,  and,  of  course,  foreign  countries 
will  buy  more  of  our  food  products  We  should  like 
to  ask  a  few  questions  right  here  :  Will  these  foreign 
countries  buy  more  of  our  goods  unless  we  sell  them 
cheaper  than  we  now  do  ?  What  is  going  to  become 
of  the  countries  that  now  supply  these  food  products  ? 
Are  English  and  other  workmen  going  to  eat  more 
under  free  trade  ?  Free  trade  is  to  cheapen  the  price 
of  what  we  buy.  How  is  it  to  increase  the  price  of 
what  we  sell  f  '*  * 

That  is  an  interesting  article  on  page  796  about  the 
use  of  peat  for  bedding  and  absorbent  in  Germany. 
There  are  a  good  many  peat  swamps  scattered  over 
this  country  that  might  be  utilized  as  Mr.  Sarg 
describes.  What  we  commonly  call  “muck”  while  not 
so  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  peat,  could  also  be 
made  useful  if  thoroughly  dried  and  ground  up.  Ex¬ 
cept  where  grain  growing  is  still  profitable  straw  is 
an  expensive  absorbent.  While  it  contains  some 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  nobody  pretends 
that  straw  is  a  cheap  source  of  these  substances.  It 
is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  absorptive  power  and  for  its 
humus,  and  well  prepared  muck  or  peat  will  provide 
these  things  cheaper  and  better.  A  visitor  from  a 
dairy  country  once  saw  one  of  our  neighbors  hauliDg 
a  load  of  rye  straw  to  market  and  preached  a  good 
sermon  on  the  wrong  of  thus  weakening  the  farm. 
The  ton  of  rye  straw  contained  about  12  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  five  of  phosphoric  acid  and  13  of  potash,  and  sold 
for  $20.  The  farmer  can  return  75  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  35  each  of  superphosphate  and  muriate 
of  potash  and  have  all  the  actual  fertility  the  straw 
took  from  his  farm.  He  sells  for  $20  and  buys  for 


$4.50,  while  his  home-produced  peat  or  muck  gives  him 
all  the  absorptive  value  of  the  straw.  The  idea  is  that 
the  straw  has  a  certain  value  to  packers,  liverymen 
and  paper  makers  that  farmers  cannot  utilize.  If  they 
can  obtain  cash  for  this  value  and  use  a  part  of  that 
cash  to  buy  the  fertility  taken  away  in  the  straw, 
they  are  that  much  ahead.  That  is  business  farming 
and  you  can  see  how  the  use  of  substitutes  for  straw 
has  changed  German  agriculture.  The  “business” 
consists  in  one’s  ability  to  sell  the  fertility  in  straw 
for  many  times  the  cost  of  an  equal  quantity  in  chem¬ 
icals.  To  sell  the  straw  and  not  buy  the  chemicals,  or 
to  sell  it  for  so  little  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the  ex¬ 
change  is  no  business  at  all. 

#  * 

BREVITIES. 

Last  spring  I  had  old  Dobbin  on  the  cultivator,  when 

The  corn  was  jest  about  knee  high;  he  turned  a  row  an’  then 

Gut  down  his  head  an’  bit  one  hill  clean  off  with  one  big  crunch, 

An’  then  went  marchln'  down  next  row  a-chewln'  of  bis  lunch. 

“  All  right,”  says  I,  “  you’ve  had  yer  fun,  now  I’ll  jest  mark  that  hill 
An’  show  ye  how  fer  that  ’ere  bite  the  ear  won’t  never  fill.” 

An’,  sure  enough,  at  huskin'  time,  just  one  small  nubbin  grew 
On  all  that  hill  that  Dobbin  gnawed — it  seemed  jest  like  he  knew 
Jest  what  I  paid  when,  one  cold  night,  I  went  to  our  feed  bln 
An’  only  fed  him  two  good  ears,  then  throwed  that  nubbin  in. 

“  You  had  the  rest  o’  that,”  says  I,  ”  old  feller.  In  the  spring. 

When  you  chewed  up  that  hill  o'  corn— you  see  how  time  will  bring 
The  record  of  your  greediness  an’  use  It  fer  a  club. 

I  tell  ye,  these  here  greedy  folks  are  mighty  sure  to  stub 
A  toe  when  good  old  Father  Time  shall  figure  up  their  deeds, 

An’  they  will  have  to  whet  their  teeth  on  nubbin  corn  and  weeds!” 
For  there  ar e  folks  like  Dobbin  who  expect  that  they  can  take 
A  good  big  lunch  on  dough  and  then  expect  a  full  baked  cake. 

But  up  on  Time’s  big  ledger  every  debit  has  been  placed, 

An’  fed  on  shortened  rations,  they  will  go  their  way-disgraced. 

Don’t  take  a  sty  for  a  hr g’s  mainstay! 

“  Full  of  Interest  "—the  money  lender. 

Better  to  do  well  than  to  be  well-to-do! 

Let  your  daughter  head  the  poultry  flock ! 

Civilities  are  the  sort  of  tease  that  please. 

You  can  be  neat  without  being  extravagant! 

Can  you  earn  $1  a  day  and  board  at  farming  ? 

You  often  need  a  wide  tire  on  the  wheelbarrow. 

The  bull  Is  half  the  herd  and  the  cull  the  other  half. 

Which  is  the  cross  grain— the  one  that  makes  a  rye  face  ? 

We  want  your  figures  on  that  apple  orchard  value  question. 
Heaven  help  the  man  who  has  forgotten  how  to  enjoy  himself. 

WE  repeat  that  the  South  Down  sheep  would  help  the  South  up. 
Many  a  little  farm  must  be  well  tiled  before  It  can  be  well  tilled. 
The  hydraulic  breed  of  ram  Is  often  the  best  cure  for  a  thirsty  ewe. 

No  reason  why  a  farm  with  a  peat  swamp  on  It  should  ever  peter 
out. 

You  cannot  abstract  the  value  of  liquid  manure  through  a  concrete 
floor. 

‘Things  are  not  what  they  seem”  when  we  pick  out  our  butter 
cows  by  cream. 

That  scheme  of  using  the  disc  harrow  before  the  plow  on  a  clover 
stubble  Is  not  bad. 

Look  out  for  the  folks  who  make  the  outer  man  a  spouter  and  the 
Inner  man  a  sinner. 

Straining  makes  things  clearer— all  but  your  eyes?  They  are 
made  “nearer”  by  It. 

W ill  you  put  the  butter  fat  In  the  bank  or  In  your  stomach  ?  Read 
Mr.  Grundy's  article,  page  794. 

IT  Is  estimated  that  the  stomach  of  a  large  ox  will  hold  266  quarts. 
Think  of  running  that  on  half  fare! 

Better  turn  a  crippled  horse  Into  food  for  ferrets  than  Into  food 
for  reflection  on  the  cruelty  of  man. 

Which  gives  you  more  work  In  (a  year— the  horse  that  needs  the 
whip  or  the  one  that  needs  a  tight  rein? 

Have  you  noticed  that  some  people  delight  In  running  themselves 
down,  but  don’t  want  you  to  take  a  hand  in  It? 

Dr.  Thornton,  page  798,  ought  to  have  had  scabby  potatoes  if  the 
corrosive  sublimate  can  leave  any  scab  In  the  seed. 

Who  wants  to  be  “happy  as  a  clam  ?  ”  In  order  to  be  happy  amid 
Its  surroundings,  a  clam  must  lose  at  least  four  senses. 

Did  you  ever,  In  your  most  successful  hour,  grow  a  fruit  that  re¬ 
sembled  the  colored  pictures  In  the  nurseryman's  catalogue  ? 

A  safe  In  a  lonely  country  home  Is  a  straight  invitation  to  robbers 
because  it  advertises  the  fact  that  you  have  valuables  on  hand. 

Our  friend  on  page  774,  says  that  a  heavy  crop  of  beans  can  be  har¬ 
vested  In  less  time  and  cheaper  than  a  light  one.  Just  think  what 
that  means. 

The  man  who  helps  himself  to  the  best  piece  of  pie  and  the  best  cut 
of  meat  because  he  handles  the  knife,  shows  himself  In  favor  of  pro¬ 
tected  monopoly. 

What  Is  there  wrong  about  Mr.  Wygant’s  analogy  of  the  effect  of 
feeding  corn  meal  and  bran  for  butter  and  using  fertilizers  or  stable 
manure  on  peaches? 

Wanted— one  single  Instance  where  a  “  maintenance  ration  ’’—one 
simply  to  maintain  life— paid.  We  know  that  thousands  of  such  rations 
are  fed— show  one  that  pays. 

That  Is  an  Idea  of  Mr.  Crawford— to  send  the  Carman  potato  to  a 
friend  in  Florida  and  have  It  planted  there  at  once— In  time  to  raise  a 
crop  of  tubers  for  your  late  planting. 

Be  this  your  motto  as  through  life  you  go:  “Boll  down  your  I  and 
give  the  you  a  show!”  Sing  not  your  own  self  praise,  but  wait  fo 
time  to  sing  It  for  you  In  a  strain  sublime. 

A  friend  writes  us  about  a  young  man  who  made  more  last  winter 
from  29  hens  than  his  father  did  from  eight  cows!  What  does  that 
mean— first-class  hens  and  boy  or  second-class  man  and  cows? 

A  Kentucky  friend  sends  us  this  recipe  as  the  "best  use  for  apple 
pomace":  “Pack  In  tight  barrels  with  bran  and  a  little  salt.  Put  In 
layers— 10  Inches  of  pomace,  five  of  bran  and  so  on— pack  solid!”  We 
can  believe  It.  It  ought  to  be  good. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Van  Oknam  writes:  “My  experience  with  wood  ashes  on 
potatoes  has  invariably  been  that  they  caused  scab,  and  I  never  could 
see  any  Increase  of  yield.”  What  a  test  for  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  It  would  be  to  soak  scabby  seed  and  then  put  w,  od  ashes  In 
the  hill. 

While  the  Germans  do  not  take  so  kindly  to  our  maize  as  human 
food  as  we  could  wish,  the  authorities  have  Issued  instructions  to  use 
this  grain  mixed  with  others  for  horse  feed.  Very  well,  let  the  Ger¬ 
mans  learn  the  true  value  of  maize  through  their  horses.  Horse 
sense,  however,  would  put  It  on  their  own  tables  first. 
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SECRETARY  MORTON'S  ADDRESS. 

“THE  FARMERS’  NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES.” 

On  November  6  we  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  asking  if  the  published  accounts  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  Chicago  October  16  were  substantially  correct. 
On  the  9th  ult.  we  received  the  following  note  in 
reply  : 

Dear  8ir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Inform 
you  that  a  printed  copy  of  his  address  delivered  at  Chicago  will  be  at 
your  disposal  within  a  day  or  two.  I  have  just  returned  second  page 
revise  to  the  printer.  I  ought  to  say  that  Mr.  Morton  Is  having  this 
address  printed  for  his  own  use  and  at  his  own  expense. 

Geo.  Wm.  Hill,  Chief,  Division  Records  and  Editing. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  printed  copy  was  received. 
We  have  carefully  read  the  address  and  omitted  in 
the  following  reprint  only  portions  which  may  fairly 
be  omitted  without  breaking  the  connection  or  im¬ 
pairing  the  strength  of  the  address.  Our  readers  will 
pass  upon  its  merits  for  themselves.  At  present  The 
R-  N.-Y.  need  have  no  further  comment  to  make  : 

Land  has  in  and  of  itself  no  more  value  than  air  or 
water,  for  land  values  are  evolved  by  human  efforts 
put  forth  upon,  or  in  relation  to,  land. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  look  out  from  my  log  cabin  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  upon  the  prairies 
of  Nebraska,  as  a  settler  there  in  1854,  when,  beyond 
that  rude  domicile,  there  was  not  a  single  permanent 
habitation  of  civilized  man  until  you  reached  the  val¬ 
leys  and  mountains  of  Utah.  The  lands  of  Nebraska 
were  fertile  and  desirable  beyond  comparison.  And 
yet  they  had  no  value.  As  late  as  I860  I  attempted  to 
sell  20,000  acres  of  land  in  eastern  Nebraska  for 
$20,000,  and  could  find  no  market  for  the  same  at  such 
an  enormous  price.  The  very  lands  which  could  find 
no  purchasers  at  $1  pqr  acre  in  1866  are  to-day  in 
great  demand  at  $25  to  $75  per  acre.  And  the  foun¬ 
dation  cause  of  this  enormous  advance  in  land  values 
is  largely  the  efforts  put  forth  by  capital  to  build 
railroads  which  should  relate  those  lands  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  thereon  intimately  and  profitably  with  the 
great  cities  and  populational  centers  of  the  East. 
These  urban  communities  are  the  consumers  who  ex¬ 
change  the  products  of  the  labor  which  they  sell  in 
the  cities  for  the  products  of  farm  labor  in  the  country. 

Farm  Life  and  City  Life  Contrasted. 

It  is  a  most  agreeable  thing  to  observe  and  exalt  the 
independence  of  those  who  live  upon  farms.  They  can 
subsist  year  in  and  year  out,  wholesomely  and  com¬ 
fortably,  and  have  no  communication  whatever  with 
the  great  cities  of  the  continent. 

It  is  strange  that  with  this  independence  of  the 
farm  so  marked,  so  italicized  and  accentuated,  there 
should  be  an  almost  universal  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  reared  in  the  country  to  abandon  farm  life  and 
enter  upon  life  in  the  cities.  The  tendency  to  grega¬ 
riousness  at  populational  centers  seems  to  intensify 
itself  from  year  to  year.  The  son  of  the  farmer  seeks 
a  salaried  position  with  the  railroad,  the  bank,  the 
merchant,  or  tne  manufacturer.  He  prefers  certain 
cash  stipends,  payable  every  Saturday  night;  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  expends  his  income  as  it  is  earned.  Thrift  and 
economy  are  not  evolved  in  city  as  in  rural  life. 
Humanity  in  great  groups  breeds  extravagance  and 
thriftlessness  in  living.  The  wage-earner  frequently, 
therefore,  in  the  city  accumulates  nothing.  He  merely 
lives.  The  fluctuations  of  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ultimate  standard  of 
debt  payments,  or  doubt  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  has  gold  enough  to  buy  all  the  silver  of  the 
earth  and  pay  for  it  in  gold,  and  then  maintain  it  as 
money  at  a  parity  with  gold,  induces  a  panic.  The 
wage-earner,  having  saved  nothing  in  the  city,  finds 
himself  upon  the  verge  of  starvation.  He  is  trans¬ 
formed  from  the  once  industrious  and  contented 
farmer’s  son  to  a  private  in  the  procession  of  the  un¬ 
employed.  He  attends  meetings  wherein  the  “  wage- 
slave  ”  is  described  and  the  “  capitalistic  master”  is 
denounced.  He  is  taught  in  these  socialistic  schools 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  thor¬ 
oughly  paternal.  He  ts  made  to  believe  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  furnish  work  to  the  unemployed  at 
remunerative  figures.  He  is  told  that  certain  indescrib¬ 
able  members  of  the  human  family,  who  are  not  dis¬ 
cernible  with  the  naked  eye,  in  the  every-day  walks  of 
life,  called  “plutocrats,”  are  conspiring  to  crush  out 
labor  everywhere,  and  to  ruin  all  the  so-called  debtor 
classes  of  America.  His  emotional  nature  is  so  wrought 
up  by  the  fervid  barrel-organ  oratory  of  pseudo-labor- 
leaders  that  he  is  almost  ready  to  declare  for  no  gov¬ 
ernment  at  alL  He  forgets  that  when  the  capitalist 
destroys  the  debtor  class  he  has  obliterated  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  which  he  loans  his  own  money,  and  also  de¬ 
prived  those  who  owe  him  of  the  power  to  pay  him. 
Furthermore,  the  transformed  farmer  forgets  that  it 
is  essential  to  laborers  that  large  capital  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  United  States,  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  Labor,  without  capital  to  employ  it,  is  as 
valueless  as  a  beautiful  picture  or  a  gorgeous  sunset 
to  a  blind  man.  And  capital,  with  no  labor  to  employ, 


is  as  utterly  unproductive  as  the  power  of  a  great  mill- 
stream  with  no  wheels  to  turn. 

During  the  late  perturbations  in  the  field  of  finance 
and  commerce  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  suf¬ 
fered  less  than  any  other  class.  In  their  homes  the 
sheriff  has  appeared  but  seldom.  Among  their  farms 
no  processions  of  the  “  unemployed  ”  have  marched. 
In  their  fields  and  farms  there  has  been  no  cessation 
of  the  hum  of  contented  industry  and  the  hymn  of 
domestic  enjoyment.  All  through  these  last  six  months 
the  farmer  has  furnished  fewer  failures,  less  of  pro¬ 
tested  paper,  and  least  of  want  of  all  the  employments 
of  humanity  in  this  great  Republic. 

Foes  of  the  American  Farmer. 

But  the  American  farmer  has  foes  to  contend  with. 
They  are  not  merely  the  natural  foes — not  the  weevil 
in  the  wheat,  not  the  murrain  in  cattle,  nor  the  chol¬ 
era  in  swine,  nor  the  drought,  nor  the  chinch-bug. 
The  most  insidious  and  destructive  foe  to  the  farmer  is  the 
“  jrrofessional  ”  farmer ,  who,  as  a  “  promoter  ”  of  Oranges 
and  Alliances,  for  political  purposes,  farms  the  farmer. 
It  is  tiue  that  American  farm  life  is  isolated,  and  that 
in  the  newer  sections  of  the  Union  there  is  too  little 
of  social  pleasure  and  festivities,  and  sometimes  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  if  our  lands  had  been 
surveyed  so  as  to  bring  the  owners  into  villages,  rather 
than  to  make  them  half  a  mile  apart  by  quarter  sec¬ 
tions.  A  resurvey  in  the  new  States  and  Territories 
is  not  impossible,  by  which  country  villages  may  be 
established,  and  thus  more  charm  and  felicity  be  given 
to  the  home  life  of  the  people  by  closer,  more  neigh¬ 
borly  associations. 

But  my  hope  for  the  future  of  the  farmer  is  not 
based  upon  gregariousness.  He  will  not  succeed  better 
by  forming  granges  and  alliances — which  too  often  seek  to 
attend  to  some  other  business  than  farming,  and  frequently 
propose  to  run  railroads  and  banks,  and  even  to  establish 
new  systems  of  coinage  for  the  Government—  than  he  will  by 
individual  investigation  of  economic  questions.  Humanity 
generally,  and  the  farmer  particularly,  has  no  enemy 
equal,  in  efficiency  for  evil,  to  ignorance.  Therefore 
each  tiller  of  the  soil,  each  farmer,  should  for  himself, 
individually,  investigate  the  various  methods  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  land,  of  producing  good  crops,  and  of  securing  remun¬ 
erative  markets.  That  education  is  best  for  a  human 
being  which  enables  him  most  perfectly  and  com¬ 
pletely  to  live  in  this  world,  and  enjoy  it.  There  is 
one  volume  which  every  farmer  can  obtain,  at  small 
cost,  and  which,  thoroughly  studied,  will  open  to  him 
plainly  and  clearly  his  relations  to  the  world  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  commerce.  It  will  teach  him  that  the 
relation  of  supply  to  demand  is  the  sole  regulator  of 
value,  and  that  this  inexorable  law  is  everywhere  in 
its  operations,  touching  all  things  produced  and  sold, 
all  things  manufactured  and  consumed.  The  one 
book  which  I  can  recommend  to  farmers  for  their 
perusal,  without  fear  of  being  charged  with  partiality  to  a 
contemporary,  or  with  working  in  the  interests  of  a  coi>y- 
right,  is  Adam  Smith's. — [All  italics  are  ours  |  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
farmer  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  political  economy 
as  the  New  Testament  is  to  the  Christian  religion. 

And  it  is  to  this  book,  thus  eulogized  by  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  and  writers  in  the  English  language, 
that  I  would  turn  the  attention  of  the  individual 
farmer,  rather  than  to  the  vacuous  literature  of  modern 
paternalism  and  its  vagaries.  The  latter,  instead  of 
developing  the  individuality,  evolves  dependence  and 
cultivates  helplessness.  Paternalism  in  a  republican 
form  of  government  is  as  impracticable  and  absurd  as 
the  attempt  of  your  son  to  establish,  by  evidence,  the 
allegation  that  he  is  his  own  father. 

It  is  the  business  of  government  to  give  each  citizen 
an  equal  chance,  within  the  limits  of  the  public  good, 
for  life,  liberty,  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  After  that,  it  depends  upon  the 
individual  and  his  intelligent  efforts  as  to  how  much 
enjoyment  he  shall  secure  in  life,  liberty  and  property. 

Enlightened  selfishness  prompts  every  man  to  do 
the  very  best  he  can  for  himself  and  his  family.  Every 
citizen  who  determines,  and  properly  endeavors,  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  himself  is,  therefore,  doing  the 
best  he  can  for  the  Government  and  the  country.  If 
there  be  a  republic  of  fertile  lands  and  genial  climes 
anywhere  upon  this  globe  where  each  citizen  is  doing 
the  best  he  can  for  himself,  that  republic  typifies 
Paradise  Regained,  and  to  it  I  would  emigrate  myself, 
and  take  with  me  all  my  kindred,  friends,  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  In  that  perfect  abode  there  can  be  no 
extortionate  taxation,  no  prisons,  no  anarchists,  no 
fiat  money,  and  no  poverty.  As  an  entity,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  simply  “  all  of  us.”  And 
when  each  is  doing,  within  the  limits  of  the  public 
good,  strenuously  and  intelligently  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  the  best  he  can  for  himself,  the  Government 
and  the  people  are  at  the  highest  tide  of  flush  pros¬ 
perity.  The  farmers  of  America  need  individualization 
and  development  by  personal  study  and  investigation. 
They  do  not  need  to  pool  their  thinking  faculties  and  their 


energies  in  vast  associations,  which  are  too  often  turned  to 
political  rather  than  to  agricultural  and  domestic  purposes. 
No  man  should  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  any  society, 
organization,  or  person  to  think  for  him.  All  the 
droughts,  all  the  locusts,  all  the  cinch-bugs,  all  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals  which  have  a  fflicted  agri¬ 
culture  are  not  half  such  dangerous  foes  to  the  farmer 
as  an  inconvertible  or  irredeemable  currency;  not 
half  so  impoverishing  as  cheap  money  of  violently 
fluctuating  purchasing  power;  not  half  so  dangerous 
to  his  interests  as  a  system  of  laws  which  compels  him 
to  sell  his  product  in  competition  with  all  the  world 
and  to  buy  his  manufactured  articles  in  a  market 
whence  all  competition  is  excluded;  not  half  so  threat¬ 
ening  as  a  blind  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  ignor¬ 
ant  leaders,  vicious  demagogues,  and  the  allurements 
of  party  catch-words  and  party  names,  which,  politi¬ 
cally,  hypnotize  his  reasoning  faculties. 

Cause  of  Low  Prices  -The  Remedy. 

The  producers  of  grain  are  now  complaining  because 
of  small  profits.  Tell  me  why  farmers  should  not  be 
growing  and  selling  at  a  profit  twice  as  much  grain 
as  is  now  in  sight  in  the  United  States?  Is  it  not  be¬ 
cause  their  natural  world  market  is  shut  off  from  them 
by  law?  Has  not  legislation  brought  the  price  of 
wheat  down  to  65  cents?  Does  not  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  imports  kept  out  by  a  protective  tariff  keep  in 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  export  grain  that  would  otherwise 
leap  to  go  out?  Would  not  the  farmer,  under  a  decent, 
commercial  freedom,  be  growing  three  dollars’  worth 
of  products  where  he  is  now  growing  only  one,  be¬ 
cause  a  world’s  market  is  a  great  deal  wider  than  a 
woefully  restricted  home  market?  Would  not  the  de¬ 
mand  for  laborers  be  lifted  up  by  making  and  grow¬ 
ing  three  times  as  many  products  as  we  do  now,  and 
would  not  the  demand  for  more  laborers  raise  the 
wages  of  laborers?  And  then,  would  not  the  profits 
of  capital,  now  idle  or  dissipated  in  doubtful  specula¬ 
tion,  be  increased  by  a  safe  and  legitimate  increasing 
commerce  of  three  to  one? 

Free  trade  does  not  compel  anybody  to  trade;  it  does 
not  even  recommend  anybody  to  trade.  It  simply  al¬ 
lows  those  to  trade  who  find  it  profitable  to  do  so. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
in  their  majesty  and  justice,  permit  each  citizen  to 
decide  for  himself  how,  when,  and  where  it  is  profit¬ 
able  for  him  to  make  his  trades?  Is  it  asking  too 
much,  in  a  land  which  boasts  of  the  liberty  of  its 
citizens,  that  the  citizen  be  permitted  to  exchange  the 
result  of  his  services  for  commodities  in  those  countries 
where  he  can  secure  for  himself  the  most  remunera¬ 
tive  returns? 

Having  secured  for  every  farm-house  a  copy  of 
“  The  Wealth  of  Nations,”  and  induced  the  head  of 
the  family  and  the  youth  to  study  it  thoroughly,  I 
would  have,  if  possible,  a  daily  newspaper  from  a 
great  city  at  every  fireside.  The  daily  newspaper  is 
an  educator,  because  it  leads  out  into  full  view,  every 
morning,  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  turns  the 
light  upon  all  the  causes  of  fluctuating  markets.  It 
illuminates  the  prices  paid  in  every  mart  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  globe.  It  constantly  illustrates  the  terse  truth¬ 
fulness  of  that  greatest  sentence  in  modern  political 
economy,  evolved  by  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Perry,  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  that  “  A  market  for  products  is  pro-, 
ducts  in  market.”  Less  legislation  and  nore  learn¬ 
ing,  less  gregariousness  and  more  individuality,  less 
dependence  upon  associations  with  the  Alliances  and 
the  Granges,  and  more  self-reliant  independence, 
based  upon  acquired  facts,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
necessities  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  Acquisition  of  Valuable  Land. 

Arable  land  is  limited  in  area.  There  are  no  more 
farms  to  be  given  away.  The  relation  of  the  supply 
of  land  to  the  demand  for  land  is  constantly  changing, 
so  that  demand  will  soon  be  far  in  excess  of  the  di¬ 
minishing  supply.  During  the  next  10  years  rural 
land  values  in  the  United  States  will  advance  steadily 
and  speedily,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  every  acre  of  fertile  farms  in  the  United  States 
will  certainly  sell  for  twice  or  three  times  its  present 
value.  The  wise  farmer,  far-seeing,  who  loves  his 
home  and  family,  will  endeavor  to  keep  them  on  the 
fruitful  lands  which  he  now  consecrates  as  a  home, 
and  with  his  industry  and  frugality  endeavor  to  pur¬ 
chase  more  good  lands,  so  that  his  descendants  may 
inherit  health,  industry,  knowledge  and  sturdy  inde¬ 
pendence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“  Our  sugar  bill  is  something  fearful  !”  Said  a  poor 
man  as  the  grocer  gathered  in  his  cash.  Why  was  it? 
Because  he  and  his  family  believed  in  sweetened  dish¬ 
water.  For  the  lack  of  a  spoon  in  the  cup  they  wasted 
sugar  enough  to  buy  the  wife  a  dress.  Don’t  laugh, 
you  farmer— may  be  because  you  will  not  cut  and 
soften  your  straw  and  stalks  you  lose  feeding  value 
which  if  sold  in  the  form  of  hay  would  buy  your 
daughter  a  piano  ! 


Annual  Premium  List  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

fN  presenting  the  following  list  of  articles  to  be  given  to  those  who  secure  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  can  assert  with 
confidence  that  every  article  offered  in  this  list  has  been  selected  on  its  merits,  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  We 
offer  these  premiums  for  clubs  because  in  them  we  can  give  club-raisers  better  pay  than  any  paper  could  possibly  give  in  cash. 
By  consulting  the  different  catalogues  mentioned,  you  will  see  from  the  prices  quoted  that  we  offer  you  from  50  cents  to  $1  in 
value  for  each  new  subscription  that  you  send  us.  We  are  able  to  do  this  because  many  manufacturers,  recognizing  the  great 
advertising  value  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  give  the  articles  outright  for  the  purpose,  and  other  articles  not  so  given,  are 
secured  by  us  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Read  the  following  list  carefully,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  something  you 
want,  and  that  you  can  secure  at  the  expense  of  only  a  little  time  spent  in  showing  The  Rural  to  your  neighbors.  We  cant 
offer  any  such  inducements  in  cash ;  but  if  you  prefer  cash,  write  us  for  private  terms. 

The  Rural  New=Yorker  from  Now  Until  January  1, 1895,  for  $1.00. 


CONDITIONS  OF  PREMlUfl  OFFERS. 

These  premiums  are  offered  to  subscribers  only,  but  any  one  may  become 
a  subscriber  by  remitting  SI  for  a  yearly  subscription. 

Your  own  subscription  does  not  count  in  the  club  necessary  to  secure  a 
premium.  The  premiums  are  given  only  for  the  work  you  do  in  getting  others 
to  subscribe. 

Send  names  as  fast  as  received  with  remittance  and  select  the  desired 
premium  as  soon  as  you  have  sent  names  enough  to  secure  it.  No  premium 
will  be  sent  till  selected  by  the  club  raiser,  but  it  will  be  promptly  sent  when 
called  for. 

When  there  is  only  one  article  of  a  kind  offered,  the  first  call  gets  it. 
Hence  it  will  be  well  to  mention  a  second  choice. 

Any  club  raiser  may,  if  he  prefers,  select  two  premiums  instead  of  one, 
provided  his  club  is  large  enough  to  aggregate  the  required  number  for  both 
premiums. 

These  offers  hold  good  till  September  1,  1894. 

If  you  are  working  for  a  special  premium,  and  fail  to  get  names  enough  to 
secure  it,  write  us  and  we  may  be  able  to  allow  you  to  make  up  the  balance  in 
a  small  cash  payment. 

Only  full  paid  yearly  subscriptions  count  in  clubs  for  premiums,  and  the 
new  subscriber  must  pay  full  subscription  price.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  now 


For  the  First  Club  of  7. 

The  Cyclone  Seeder. 

Those  who  have  carried  grain  on  one 
arm  or  shoulder  all  day,  and  scattered  it 
with  the  hand  know  that  it’s  hard  work, 
and  that  it  takes  an  experienced  man  to 
get  the  required  amount  evenly  on  the 


For  the  First  Club  of  <>0. 

The  Morgan  Spading  Harrow. 

Imagine  a  disc  harrow  with  stout  steel 
fingers,  like  the  fore-finger  half  bent,  and 
you  have  the  Morgan  Spader.  You  can 
see  that  as  these  fingers  revolve  on  the 
ground  they  scratch,  tear  and  spade  up 
about  on  the  principle  of  fumbling  or 
pawing  in  the  dirt.  The  motion  stirs 
and  breaks  up  the  soil,  giving  an  action 
nearer  to  that  of  spading  than  any  other 
tool  we  have.  It  is  especially  useful  in 


Cyclone 

Seeder 


Only  One  Dollar  a  Year  ^3^2 


And  at  this  rate  is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  attractive  farm  paper  in  the 
world.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  it  at  this  price,  and 
when  one  considers  that  with  each  new  subscription  he  helps  himself  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  dollar  or  more  on  the  price  of  some  needed  article  in  farm  or 
home,  he  ought  to  see  that  there  is  a  chance  of  obtaining  good  wages  for  time 
spent  in  canvassing.  _  ,  . 

Readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  paper  can  easily  convince  their 
neighbors  of  its  merits  and  get  their  subscriptions.  Send  us  a  list  of  the  names 
with  the  post-office  addresses  of  the  people  whom  you  expect  will  subscribe. 
We  will  send  them  sample  copies,  and  when  you  call  later  you  will  have  no 
trouble  to  get  their  subscriptions.  We  don’t  care  for  subscriptions  for  less 
than  a  year,  but  if  any  new  yearly  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  the  paper 
after  he  has  read  it,  we  will  cancel  his  subscription  and  return  his  money 
through  the  agent  who  sent  it. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  applies  for  them  and  who 
will  hand  them  to  his  neighbors. 


CREAM 


Showing  can  In  the 
Barden  Cabinet 
Creamer. 


_moo«estown 


12  Each.  For  the  First  Five  Clubs  of  20. 

EE,  SLED.  Small  Fruits. 

jt  for  all  who  like  to  coast.  With  When  you  send  the  Orange  County 
t  hill.”  They  are  made  for  “  go  ”  Nursery  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  an  order  for 
sring  device  gives  both  of  these  small  fruits  you  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 

you  will  get  what  you  order,  and  prime 
u  ^  jjr  plants  every  time.  Mr.  Dwyer  has 

selected  the  following  list  which  we  can 
7  ^  offer  for  the  first  five  clubs  of  20  new 

.  JfF  y:?  25  Michel’s  Early  Strawberry,  ex.  early. 

~5  Lovett’s  Early  Strawberry,  2nd  early. 
25  Parker  Earle  Strawberry,  late, 
above  for  the  first  two  clubs  of  12  15  Marlboro  Raspberry,  red. 

ialogue  which  may  be  had  of  the  15  Golden  Queen  Raspberry,  yellow, 
ay  S.  L  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  15  Souhe.an  Raspberry,  Cap. 

Cell  your  father,  by  the  way,  that  15  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant,  Red. 
wants  them.  8  White  Grape  Currant,  White. 

For  the  First  Five  Clubs  of  20. 

Peaches,  Plums  and  Quinces. 
CULTIVATOR.  w  ..  .  ,on 

1  or  the  first  five  clubs  of  20  new  yearly 
egular  work  and  soils  of  variable  subscriptions  we  offer  the  following  list 
The  wheel  at  the  end  may  be  of  peaches,  quinces  and  plums  from  the 
it  conveni-  Orange  County  Nursery,  Cornwall,  N. 
of  turning  Y.  These  trees  are  especially  selected 
vator  is  so  for  this  offer,  and  are  all  prime  stook. 

1  from  the  tree  list. 

with  one  Two  Wonderful  Peach,  Yellow,  Medium, 
and  when  Two  Keyport  White  Peach,  Late,  White, 
closed  is  Two  Hale’s  Early  Peach,  Medium,  White, 
not  diffi-  Two  Stephen’s  Rareripe  Peach,  Late, 
cult  to  White  and  Red. 

Two  Chinese  Blood  Peach,  Red,  Early. 
One  Spaulding  Plum,  Yellow, 
by  the  One  Abundance  Plum,  Early. 

One  Lombard  Plum,  Red. 

One  Meech’s  Prolific  Quince,  Orange 
colcr. 

One  Rea’s  Mammoth  Quince,  Yellow. 


be  surprised  at  the  results.  This  is  an 
especially  liberal  offer,  and  the  first 
three  clubs  of  50  get  it.  No  more  can  be 
had  when  these  are  gone. 

For  the  First  Club  of  12. 

Farr’s  Elevated  Milk  Aerator. 

LTliis  is  a  simple,  yet 
very  effective  device  for 
Twr]  cooling  and  purifying 

milk  by  submitting  it  to 
the  action  of  the  air.  It 
B  strains  the  milk  per¬ 

fectly  and  then  spreads 
”  pfMBBP  it  out  so  that  the  air 
■  ^  passes  all  through  it. 
a  tf"  jpBwp  ^  circular  issued  by  L. 

W.  Farr,  Earlville,  N. 
Y.,  gives  a  full  description  of  this  aerator. 
Send  for  it  and  then  get  a  dozen  of  your 
friends  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y. 


open. 


iL™),1!1, . . 


Syrac  use 

- . -  How  Co  , 

of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  its  superior  quality.  The  price  is  $10  75  It 
is  offered  by  this  company  for  the  first  club  of  10  new  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  For  tho  FlrBt  Flve  Clubs  of  20‘ 

Rural  New-Yorker.  This  is  an  attractive  premium,  and  the  first  call  gets  it.  Apples,  Pears  and  Cherries. 

The  following  selection  will  be  given 
for  the  first  five  clubs  of  20  new  yearly 
TG  HARRO W  subscriptions.  These  trees  are  from  the 

well-known  Orange  County  Nursery,  and 
and  a  well  dese.-ved  one.  For  have  been  especially  selected  for  this 

offer  : 

TREE  LIST. 

One  Red  Astrachan  Apple,  Early. 

One  Yellow  Transparent  Apple,  Early. 
One  Gravenstein  Apple,  Fall. 

One  Fall  Pippin  Apple,  Fall. 

One  Baldwin  Apple,  Winter. 

One  King  Apple,  Winter. 

One  Lawyer  Apple,  Winter. 

One  Lady  E'gin  (Crab)  Apple. 

One  Bartlett  Pear,  Early. 

One  Seekel  Pear,  Second  Early. 

One  Sheldon  Pear,  Late. 

One  Anjou  Pear,  Late  Winter. 

One  Black  Tartarian  Cherry.  Black. 

One  Napoleon  B.  Cherry,  White. 

One  English  Morello  Cherry,  Late,  sour. 

For  the  First  Club  of  10. 

The  Leggett  Paris-Green  Gun. 

This  gun  is  little  short  of  perfect  for 
distributing  dry  insecticides  such  as 
For  the  First  Five  Clubs  of  20.  Paris-green,  London-purple,  slug  shot 

hellebore,  buhach,  etc.  The  cut  shows 
the  gun  and  the  nozzles,  straps,  oil  can, 
A  gun  with  the  name  of  “Stevens”  on  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  good  one.  etc.,  that  &°  with  each.  This  gun  is 
Hence  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  Messrs.  J.  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Chicopee  Falls, 

Mass.,  have  presented  five  of  their  new  “  Sure  Shot”  rifles  again  this  year  to  the  — 'ax--- ~ ~  ’  ' ' ' 

five  Rural  boys  who  want  (f _ j|L  fl  \ 

them  enough  to  send  ua  clubs  ^ 

rel,  is  22  calibre  and  takes  a 
22-calibre  rim-fire  cartridge ;  rN0,  'f 

either  a  long  rifle,  short,  conical,  or  B  B  Flobert  cartridge.  The  barrel  can  be 

easily  detached,  and  the  rifle  packed  in  a  very  small  space.  The  stock  is  of  black  1 .  r .  --~7^  11 

walnut,  beautifully  modeled.  The  action  outside  is  nickeled  or  case-hardened;  no.4-  7  AX 

the  hammer  and  barrel  are  blued.  The  barrels  of  Stevens’s  rifles  have  a  world-  TY  Jf 

wide  reputation,  and  expert  riflemen  concede  their  superiority.  The  barrels  of  Sy  C°M-  \N, 


ACME 


This  standard  old  tool  is  having  a  new 
a  few  years  there  was  a  furore  for  the  disc  and  digging  harrows,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  they  would  do  the  ri 

“Acme”  does  work  no 
other  implement  can  do. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  very  glad  to  offer  the  “  Acme”  again  and  for  the  first 
club  of  30  new  subscriptions  it  is  a  fine  offer.  It  is  made  by  Duane  H.  Nash. 
Millington,  N.  J.,  who  sends  an  excellent  catalogue  on  application. 


STEVENS 


Steven?  “Sure  Shot1  packed 


in  use  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  we 
wouldn’t  know  how  to  do  without  it. 
Every  farmer  who  has  a  currant  bush, 
an  apple  tree  or  a  grape  vine  should 
have  one.  Made  by  Leggett  Bros  ,  301 
Pearl  Street,  New  York.  Price  $0.  Sent 
for  the  first  club  of  10  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


:ompany 
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The  word  “Baby”  came  into  farm  machinery  with  the  invention  of  milk  You  remei 
separators.  At  first  these  were  large  and  heavy  machines  that  required  so  much  said  in  The  I 
power  that  smaller  farmers  could  not  afford  them.  That  led  the  makers  to  pro-  cut  green  boi 
duce  smaller  machines  that  could,  if  necessary,  be  run  by  a  hand  crank.  The  best  all  has  been 
name  found  for  these  little  machines  was  “  Baby.”  The  time  came  when  farmers  said  either, 
found  that  there  was  too  much  work  about  running  even  these  small  machines.  This  cut 
There  Btood  the  idle  bull — why  not  make  him  do  this  wort-,  ami  leave  the  hired  bone  is  the 


secure  a  cut-  gSjj  if 
ter  will  be 
able  to  get 

the  butcher’s  bones  cheap.  These  bones 
are  sure  to  increase  in  price  as  more 
poultrymen  learn  the  value  of  these  cut¬ 
ters  and  thus  create  a  new  market  for 
the  bones.  Therefore  be  prompt  and  get 
a  cutter.  The  one  we  offer  here  is  made 
by  Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Send  and  get  their  circular  and  then  go 
out  in  the  highways  and  rest  not  until 
the  12  subscriptions  are  yours. 

For  the  First  Club  of  30. 

The  Young  Giant  Fanning  Mill 

Many  a  farmer  has  had  his  grain  quoted 
“low  grade”  because  it  was  not  properly 
cleaned.  It  was  run  through  some  shaky 
old  mill  with  not  half  power  enough  to 
blow  out  the  chaff  and  foul  seed.  With 
wheat  as  low  as  it  is  to-day,  it  is  little 
short  of  criminal  for  a  farmer  to  take 
the  lowest  price  just  because  he  will  not 


MAMMOTH 

GREAT  WESTERN  STEAMER 


For  the  First  Club  of  15.  For  the  First  Club  of  100. 

The  Aspinwall  Potato  Cutter.  A  Buckeye  Mower. 

Cutting  potatoes  is  hard  and  tedious  If  it  were  necessary  for  us  to  tell  the 
work  ;  it  ranks  with  spreading  manure  merits  of  the  “  Buckeye”  goods,  we  could 
and  cutting  corn  among  the  disagreeable  easily  fill  a  column  and  yet  not  tell  it 
jobs  of  the  farm.  For  every  farm  job,  all.  When  a  farmer  buys  a  mowing  or 
except  milking,  mechanical  aid  has  been  any  other  high  priced  machine,  he  looks 
brought  in  play.  Manure  spreading,  about  at  the  various  makes  and  decides 
corn  cutting,  huskirg,  all  are  now  done  which  will  suit  him  best.  At  least,  that 
by  machinery  and  done,  too,  in  a  satis-  is  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  we  hope 
factory  manner.  The  use  of  potato  to  deal  with  people  who  are  in  the 
planters  necessitates  the  preparation  of  habit  of  making  these  investigations. 

Manv  of  vou  have  been  to  -the  fairs 

PI  — 


Fire  b°xthree  feet  isn». 

SURROUNDED  BY  WATER . 


Buckeye  Mower: 


to  eat  them  well  they  must  be  cut  fine 
and  softened.  The  silo  does  this  very 
thing  for  corn  stalks,  but  all  farmers 
cannot  have  a  silo.  In  fact,  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  “  Certified  Milk”  man  told  us 
recently  that  he  expects  to  give  up  his 
silos,  lie  will  chop  up  the  dry  stalks 
and  straw  and  thoroughly  soften  them 
by  steaming.  In  this  way  he  expects  to 
get  all  the  feeding  value,  with  none  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  ensilage. 
The  premium  we  herewith  offer  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  do  this  very  thing.  Send  to 
the  Bovee  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Tama, 
Iowa,  and  see  how  this  machine  works. 
Suppose  it  saves  you  the  feeding  of  five 
tons  of  hay  this  year.  Won’t  that  give 
you  good  wages  for  your  canvassing? 

For  the  First  Club  of  40. 

Billings  Corn  Planter  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer. 

We  offer  this  as  a  premium  because  we 
receive  many  calls  from  those  who  want 
to  buy  such  a  machine.  Here  is  a  chance 


■SSiiSilSiSfc#  fhia  fall  and  compared  the  different  ium  *or  only  iU  new  su  ascriptions .  ; 

large  quantities  of  seed.  This  made  mowing  machines.  Many  have  decided  For  the  FlrBt  ciub  of  12. 

necessary  a  potato  cutter,  and  the  As-  from  this  study  that  the  “  Buckeye  ”  is  (jp.  ,  „  T  nwT1  Mnwfir 

pin  wall  Company  came  to  the  front  with  the  machine  they  want.  To  all  such  we  AIie  XL1VclA  -Ljctw-LL  • 

the  implement  we  now  offer.  This  cutter  make  this  proposition.  How  can  you  This  lawn  mower  is  one  of  the  best 

leaves  the  seed  pieces  in  fine  shape  for  get  your  machine  any  cheaper  than  by  now  on  the  market.  Immense  numbers 

the  planter.  It  will  do  the  work  of  four  raising  a  club  of  100  subscriptions  ?  That  of  them  are  sold  every  year,  which  is  a 

men  with  knives.  Will  it  cut  true  ?  Yes,  is  a  fair  question  for  fair-minded  men. 

a  good  deal  more  so  than  an  irresponsi-  The  elegant  catalogue  of  Adriance  Platt  Jjjf 

ble  hired  man  or  a  boy  who  does  not  like  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  will  tell  you  Ay 

the  work.  We  offer  the  cutter  for  15  all  about  this  mower.  By  all  means  Jy 

new  yearly  subscriptions.  send  for  that  catalogue  !  /y 


For  Clubs  of  8. 

THE  MRS.  VAN  DTJZEN  CAKE  MOULDS. 

Never  grease  these  moulds,  and  thereby  avoid  objectionable  tastes.  TLo  remove 
the  cake,  cut  it  loose  from  the  sides,  then  slip  a  knife  blade  through  the  openings 
at  the  sides  and  cut  the  cake  loose  at  the  bottom.  You  can  invert  the  cake  to  cool 


good  test  of  its  popularity.  Every  farm 
family  with  boys  and  girls  growing  up 
ought  to  have  a  lawn  mower.  A  well- 
kept  lawn  in  front  of  your  house  will 
improve  the  appearance  of  your  place 
just  as  a  clean  shave  will  make  you  more 
presentable.  A  lawn  mower  is  as  much 
of  an  improvement  over  the  scythe  for 
keeping  the  lawn  trim  as  a  razor  is 
over  a  sharp  case  knife  for  shaving. 
This  mower  is  made  by  the  Chadborn  & 
Coldwell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  We  offer  it  for  the  first  club  of  12 
new  yearly  subscriptions. 


For  the  First  Club  of  40.  For  the  First  Two  Clubs  of  30. 

The  Belle  City  Feed  Cutter.  THE  ZEPHANIAH  BREED  WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

This  is  a  large  hand-power  machine  Those  who  remember  the  furore  that  greeted  the  original  Breed’s  Weeder  will  be 
capable  of  cutting  half  a  ton  of  hay  or  at  once  interested  in  this  one.  The  cut  shows  how  it  works  when  it  differs  from 
stalks  an  hour.  Just  exactly  the  thing  ..  the  original.  In  this  tool  the 

for  some  dairyman  with  a  small  herd.  It  teeth  are  bent  somewhat  in 

is  getting  to  be  the  proper  thing  now  to  UY  the  f°rm  of  a  hay  rake,  only 

Al  °f  course  arranged  to  scratch 

to  kill  the  weeds.  The 
man  who  gets  this  premium 
will  be  well  pleased  with  it — 
you  may  take  our  word  for 

that.  Send  to  the  Zephaniah  Breed  Weeder  &  Cultivator  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  ^  *n  a  very  few  days.  The  bicycle 

circulars.  For  30  new  subscriptions  remember.  has  revolutionized  life  for  many  people. 

Some  folks  undertake  to  claim  that 
'or  the  First  Club  of  40.  For  the  First  Club  of  20.  country  people  have  no  use  for  a  “  steel 

Jacket  Potato  Sprayer  The  People’s  H.  S.  Knitting  horse*”  what  nonsense  that  is.  We 

.  know  lots  of  farmers  who  ride  bicycles— 

t  objection  to  spraying  pota-  Machine.  yes,  and  their  wive8)  too_and  take  trip8 

at  one  must  carry  a  heavy  With  this  machine  it  is  claimed  that  up  and  down  the  country  to  their  great 
water  on  the  back.  This  is  an  sorts  Qf  stockings,  hoods,  mitts,  sus-  satisfaction.  You  ought  to  do  the  same, 
and  makes  the  operation  a  penders  and  gimilar  goods  can  be  made.  Get  80  new  subscriptions  and  earn 
e  one.  C>1  course  if  a  man  Certainly  a  good  knitting  machine  ought  this  “  wheel.” 

For  Clubs  of  !>  and  8. 

A  Fine  Silk  Umbrella. 

The  first  man  to  carry  an  umbrella  be¬ 
came  the  laughing  stock  of  his  neighbors 
because  it  was  a  new  thing  to  do.  Yet 
he  went  ahead  and  did  his  business  in 
comfort  on  rainy  days.  There  may  be 
foolish  folks  now-a-days  who  will 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  buying  an 
umbrella.  Let  them  laugh — and  m 

soak.  Don’t  you  do  it,  however,  t  *3 
while  five  of  your  neighbors  are  I  1| 
not  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  ■  II 
umbrella  we  offer  is  made  of 


BFor  the  First  Club  of  80. 

A  Columbia  Bicycle. 

Everybody  knows  the  Columbia  wheel. 
It  is  the  standard,  and  the  name  is  a 
trade  mark  guarantee  of  quality.  It  is 
made  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  any  boy  can  earn 


jSwiw&w 


fl  INNER  C  Oa 


cut  up  all  the  feed  that  goes  into  the 
mangers.  The  cattle  eat  it  better,  and 
what  they  leave  makes  better  bedding. 
The  machine  cuts  to  three  sizes,  half-inch 
to  IX  inch,  and  can  be  safely  forced  to 
400  revolutions  per  minute.  To  get  a 
first-class  machine  we  went  to  the  Belle 
City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
Send  for  their  catalogue  and  notice  how 
this  cutter  does  its  work.  Given  for  only 
0  new  subscriptions. 


on  tne  cow  ger  one  of  rnese  can  xeeaers.  farmer8>  the  „  Red  Jacket„  is  just  the 
«j“a2Sf|  It  will  do  away  js  ma(je  iike  a  wheel-barrow. 

with  all  trouble  of  q^e  operator  simply  pushes  it  along  and 
teaching  the  calf  ^he  wkee^s  and  gearing  do  the  rest.  You 
rink*  Amcl  as  can  wkee]  a  kushel  of  potatoes  in  a  bar- 
I'M  1,  ^rfWS  row  easier  than  you  can  carry  them  on 

*1  OU  aS  ^  your  back.  In  the  same  way  this  beats 

y°m  .11,8.m°.  Grj  a  Knapsack  Sprayer.  It  is  made  by  the 
..  ,  e  mi  is  mixe  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N. 

with  saliva,  becomes  more  easily  di-  v  ,  .  .  .  ,  ... 

...  .  Y.,  and  is  given  for  40  subscriptions, 

gested,  and  prevents  scours.  We  can 

offer  20  of  these  for  20  clubs  of  five  new  For  the  Flr8t  Club  of  75' 

subscriptions  each.  Price  $2.50,  or  with  Quaker  City  Grinding  Mill, 

one  new  subscription  $3.  T  «.  i.  xl  . 

In  these  hard  times  the  miller  s  toll  is 

For  the  First,  Club  of  12.  well  worth  saving— particularly  as  the 

m,  .  price  of  grain  is  so  low  that  more  of  it 

The  Champion  Milk  Cooler.  (inolud4  w„eat)  must  be  ,ed  on  the 

Modern  dairy  science  has  shown  that  farm  to  get  a  fair  price  for  it.  You  can’t 

where  milk  is  to  be  kept  sweet  one  of  the  - — - — 

first  things  to  do  is  to  get  the  animal 

able,  yon  to  strain^  aerate  and  cool  your  ^ 


This  is  just  the  thing  wanted  in  farm 
houses  to  heat  parlors, 
bedrooms,  etc.  It  may 
be  moved  from  one 
room  to  another  like  a 
lamp.  No  wood,  no 
coal,  no  ashes,  no  odor, 
no  fire  to  kindle.  All 
brass,  nickle-plated 
fount.  Is  an  ornament, 
and  will  heat  a  room 
15  feet  square.  The 
ornamental  dome  can 
be  removed  and  ordi¬ 
nary  boiling  or  cooking 
done.  Sent  for  five  new 
subscriptions  at  $1  each  and  $5  extra. 


;#lWl'l'lWra 


!  ROCHES TCft 
PAKtOK  HEATER 
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Premium  List  Continued  Next  Week! 
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OUR  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

I  have  gotten  into  a  chronic  habit  of 
believing  everything  that  I  read  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  I  um6t  say  that  in  your 
issue  of  November  11,  you  have  sat  down 
too  hard  upon  our  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  You  have  read  meanings  into  his 
speeches  which  are  not  there  as  reported. 

I  am  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  him 
in  what  he  says  regarding  the  Grange 
and  Alliance.  In  theory  these  organiza¬ 
tions  are  excellent.  The  farmer  does 
need  social  and  educational  training  and 
these  organizations  ought  to  be  able  to 
supply  this  in  part.  So  far  as  they  do 
supply  this  lack,  God  speed  them.  But 
when  they  begin  to  dabble  in  finance 
and  political  economy,  they  result  in  the 
amusement  of  intelligent  persons  and  the 
applause  of  others. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Morton  has  put 
himself  on  record  against  the  Anti-Option 
Bill.  Betting  on  the  future  price  of  pro¬ 
duce  is  as  wrong  as  is  any  other  form  of 
gambling,  but  it  is  an  open  question  if 
the  government  has  a  right  to  interfere 
in  what  is  merely  a  question  of  ethics, 
unless  it  endangers  the  public  safety.  It 
is  a  good  old  principle  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  (forgotten  since  the  use  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  school  of  political  economists)  that 
“  the  government  which  seeks  to  do  more 
than  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
its  citizens,  exceeds  its  prerogative.”  Let 
us  preach  against  the  produce  gambler 
if  we  will,  but  please  do  not  attempt  to 
reform  him  by  legal  methods. 

I  do  not  think  that  Secretary  Morton 
meant  at  all  to  restrict  the  farmers  read¬ 
ing  solely  to  the  daily  paper  and  the 
“  Wealth  of  Nations.”  These  were  two 
which  he  desired  to  have  read  above  all 
others.  I  have  no  idea  that  he  meant  to 
crowd  out  the  agricultural  papers  and 
the  experiment  station  bulletins.  But 
after  all,  a  metropolitan  daily  journal 
will  give  a  man  broader  views  of  life  and 
the  world  than  any  number  of  Alliances 
whose  members  grow  red  in  the  face, 
fulminating  against  “Gold  Bugs”  and 
“  Eastern  Shylocks.”  The  Rural  says 
that  the  “Wealth  of  Nations”  is  a  book 
more  than  a  century  old.  Very  true  ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  while  the 
theories  of  the  natural  sciences  come  and 
go,  the  eternal  axioms  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  go  on  forever. 

And  does  he  not  come  squarely  to  the 
point  when  he  says  that  the  farmer  has 
no  enemy  so  great  as  ignorance  ?  Until 
the  farmer  as  a  class  learns  to  think — to 
work  with  his  head  as  well  as  his  heels 
— he  will  be  what  he  always  has  been — 
the  tool  of  politicians  and  the  puppet  of 
demagogues.  A  working  farmer. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  address  itself  is  printed 
on  page  803,  and  it  will  bt  fully  discussed 
on  both  sides  before  we  are  done  with  it. 
One  thing  about  “  Wealth  of  Nations.” 
Since  it  was  written  the°whole  range  of 
industrial  life  has  been  changed  by 
mighty  inventions.  Is  it  probable  that 
Adam  Smith  would  express  the  same 
views  were  he  writing  to-day  ? 


THE  MIDDLEMAN. 

The  middleman  is  a  fat,  easy-going, 
flourishing,  contented.fellow.  He  gets  a 
very  good  living  out  of  distributing  the 
farmer’s  produce;  I  think  he  deserves  it. 
But  eyidently  you  do  not.  You  give  him 
a  punch  at  every  opportunity,  but  I  think 
that  he  rather  enjoys  it.  He  is  like  the 
Dutchman,  a  big,  burly  fellow  on  whom 
his  wife  occasionally  laid  the  stick.  He 
was  laughed  at,  and  admonished  for  his 
want  of  spirit.  You,  no  doubt,  are 
familiar  with  his  reply:  “  It  does  not 
hurt  me  and  it  seems  to  do  her  a  lot  of 
good.”  Now,  whether  you  will  or  no, 
by  your  own  showing,  that  happy  Dutch¬ 
man  represents  the  middleman.  He  is 
defined  by  all  who  speak  against  him,  as 
getting  the  most  of  the  profits,  with  no 
labor— at  least,  no  hard,  manual  labor. 
Well,  do  you  wonder  that  he  does  not 
mind  your  whacks!  1  do  not,  for  most 
of  the  strikes  never  touch  him  to  the 


quick,  since  he  rarely  reads  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper.  The  farmer,  then,  is 
the  hard-working  little  wife  of  the 
middleman.  Would  it  not  be  better  that 
their  conjugal  relations  were  less  acri¬ 
monious?  How  abcut  pleading  the 
merits  of  the  middleman?  Has  he  none? 

He  is  the  distributer.  I  wonder  where 
he  comes  from?  Has  he  not  been  once  a 
farmer?  Let  that  go.  Here  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  exceedingly  useful.  He  has  always 
existed.  Perhaps  there  may  be  too  much 
of  him  at  times.  He  may  be  too  fat  and 
flourishing,  and  a  little  lazy.  I  know 
people  from  the  city  who  come  into  the 
country,  and  soon  get  the  impression 
that  the  farmer  is  outrageously  lazy, 
shiftless,  and  untidy  in  his  habits.  Then 
save  that  stone.  Do  not  foist  too  many 
at  him.  But  as  to  his  occupation,  it  is 
the  greatest  problem  of  this  age,  the 
matter  of  distributing  anything  produced. 
You  can  throw  it  aside  lightly  as  of  no 
importance,  yet  it  will  not  down.  I  see 
it  in  the  cry  of  the  anarchist,  the  social¬ 
ist,  the  charitable,  the  hired  emyloyee.  It 
bothers  the  brain  of  the  conscientious 
editor.  The  attention  you  give  to  it  in 
your  paper  is  very  great  to  one  who  reads 
between  the  lines.  It  begins  on  the  farm 
with  the  fertilizer  which  best  distributes 
the  food  plant.  It  follows  when  the 
plant  is  ready  for  market.  Who  can  best 
put  that  plant  where  it  will  bring  back 
to  the  farm  what  it  has  taken  away — of 
air,  water  and  soil  ? 

Of  course  the  controversy  is  with  the 
middleman’s  charges  for  distribution. 
The  farmer  does  not  seem  to  get  his 
share  for  his  labor  with  the  air,  water 
and  soil.  Now,  my  protest  is  this.  He 
is  the  husband,  because  his  duties  are 
mental  and  greater.  Take  the  case  of 
establishing  a  creamery.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  all  the  cream  you  need, 
and  the  machinery,  and  make  a  large 
quantity  of  butter.  It  is  ten  times  as 
hard  to  get  a  sure  market  whereby  you 
can  distribute  the  immense  output,  day 
in  and  day  out.  That  is  why  creameries 
fail.  They  do  not  count  the  cost  of  the 
distributer.  He  is  the  middleman,  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected.  And  farmers  would 
better  rate  him  a  little  higher.  But  sup¬ 
pose  he  is  yet  to  be  poled  with  well  laid 
strokes.  He  can  stand  it.  He  is  as  dur¬ 
able  as  a  marble  wall,  so  smooth,  too, 
that  a  vine  cannot  climb  up  him.  Better 
by  far  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  his 
existence  and  live  on  amicable  relations 
with  him.  The  middleman  may  not  be 
a  saint;  but  when  it  comes  to  as  far  as 
the  farmer  cares  to  go  with  produce,  he 
is  there  to  take  it  up  and  stipulate  his 
own  terms,  “  The  husband  is  the  head 
of  the  wife.”  And  the  middleman  is  the 
head  of  the  farmer,  gold  bug  farmer. 

[R.  N.-Y.  But  suppose  the  Dutch 
woman  stands  out  for  woman’s  rights 
and  shows  that  s^e  does  not  need  a  hus¬ 
band.  What  then?] 


cloth  before  it  is  cut  to  make  up  into 
garments,  which  in  suits  is  nearly  one- 
quarter  more  than  goes  into  the  made  up 
suit. 

Now,  allowing  the  price  for  labor  and 
the  price  of  linings,  trimmings  and  the 
materials  that  go  to  make  up  the  finished 
suit  or  garments  to  remain  unchanged, 
how  much  is  free  wool  going  to  cheapen 
woolen  clothing.  A  laboring  man  ones 
answered  this  question  by  saying  one- 
half;  another  from  $2  to  S3.  A  man  who 
wore  a  broadcloth  $75-suit  thought  free 
wool  would  reduce  the  cost  of  his  suit 
$15  to  $20.  I  have  found  that  many  have 
as  vague,  indefinite  and  incorrect  ideas 
of  the  effect  of  free  wool  upon  prices  as 
these  answers  indicate.  Now,  what  are 
the  facts  ?  The  duty  upon  Merino  and 
other  wools  which  are  used  in  making 
cloth  for  clothing,  dress  goods,  under¬ 
wear  and  hosiery,  is  11  cents  per  pound, 
and  upon  coarser  wools  for  carpets  six 
to  seven  cents  per  pound.  Now,  with 
this  fact  before  us,  how  much  would 
the  prices  be  changed  or  cheapened  ? 
Let  me  put  it  down,  as  seeing  the  fig¬ 
ures  is  often  convincing  where  words 
fail.  Taking  the  weights  given  above, 
the  difference  on  a  heavy  winter  suit 
would  be  60%  cents;  on  a  light  suit, 
33  cents;  on  trousers,  16%  cents;  on 
undershirt  or  drawers,  from  4  to 
6  cents ;  pair  socks,  1  cent ;  woman’s 
dress,  26  cents;  child’s  flannel  dress,  5% 
cents;  woman’s  or  children’s  stockings, 

1  to  2  cents  a  pair;  broadcloth  suit,  55 
cents;  one  yard  carpeting,  9  cents.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  all  the  cloths  are  made  of  wool  only, 
but  if  the  cloths  have  a  mixture  of  cot¬ 
ton  or  shoddy,  then  these  figures  would 
all  be  less  according  as  there  is  more 
shoddy  and  less  wool. 

Would  this  very  slight  difference  in 
the  cost  of  free-wcol  clothing  induce  the 
people  to  buy  so  much  more  as  to  cause 
“great  factories  to  spring  up  like 
magic,”  employing  increased  workmen 
enough  to  consume  the  extra  amount  of 
products  which  farmers,  driven  by  free 
wool  out  of  sheep  raising,  would  have  to 
grow  to  replace  the  losses  caused  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  shtep  and  wool  in¬ 
dustries?  Would  the  small  saving  on 
woolen  clothing  be  any  compensation 
for  the  millions  of  loss  that  would  accrue 
to  the  country  by  the  destruction  of  45,- 
000,000  sheep  and  their  product,  which 
now  give  employment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  ?  Texas  alone  has  more  than 
100,000  engaged  in  sheep  industries. 
Would  free  wool  enable  our  manufact¬ 
urers  to  export  large  quantities  of  cloth 
to  sell  in  markets  where  they  would 
come  in  competition  with  those  nations 
who  have  not  only  free  wool,  but  low 
wages  ?  chas.  o.  newton. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 


THE  “  CHEAPNESS  ”  IN  FREE  WOOL. 

One  would  imagine  from  Mr.  Wing’s 
.rticle  on  page  774  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
ree  wool  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to 
itart  woolen  manufacturing  upon  a  new 
ine  more  extensive  and  prosperous  than 
sver  before,  resulting  in  the  greatly  de¬ 
ceased  cost  of  woolen  clothing.  Let  us 
lee  if  there  are  any  grounds  for  such  an 
>pinion.  The  question  arises,  how  much 
vould  free  wool  reduce  the  cost  of 
voolen  clothing  ?  To  more  fully  inform 
nyself,  I  went  to  a  clothier  and  there 
veighed  some  cloths,  as  follows  :  Heavy 
voolen  cloth  for  a  winter  suit  weighed 
j%  pounds;  for  a  summer  suit,  3  pounds; 
,he  cloth  for  a  pair  of  trousers,  1% 
sound ;  heavy,  all-wool  undershirt  or 
Irawers  weighed  14  ounces  ;  light  ones, 
7  ounces ;  a  pair  of  all-wool  socks,  2 
sunces.  The  worsted  cloth  for  a  woman’s 
Iress  weighed  2%  pounds ;  the  flannel 
for  a  child’s  dress,  one  pound  ;  all-wool 
stockings  for  women  or  children,  2  to  4 
sunces  per  pair  ;  broadcloth  for  a  full 
suit,  5  pounds.  One  yard  of  two-ply 
ivoven  carpet  weighed  1%  pound.  These 
are  actual  weights,  including  the  whole 


A  LONDON  MIRACLE. 

AN  IMPORTANT  STATEMENT  BY  A  WELL- 
KNOWN  CITIZEN. 

Mr.  E.  J  Powell  Relates  His  Remarkable 
Experience  to  an  Advertiser  Represent¬ 
ative. — Tortured  by  Malignant  Rheu- 
tism  from  Boyhood. — He  at  Last  es¬ 
capes  from  Agony. — A  Story  Full  of 
Hope  for  Other  Sufferers. 

[From  the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser.] 

At  33  Alma  Street,  South  London,  lives 
Mr.  E.  J.  Powell,  a  gentleman  who  has 
resided  in  London  and  vicinity  for  about 
six  years.  He  has  been  a  sufferer  since 
his  youth  with  rheumatism  in  its  worst 
form,  but  now  the  haggard  face  and  al¬ 
most  crippled  form  a  year  ago  have  given 
away  to  an  appearance  of  health  and 
vigor. 

Hearing  of  this,  a  reporter  called  on 
Mr.  Powell  and  asked  him  to  relate  his 
experience. 

“  The  first  time  I  really  felt  any  rheu¬ 
matic  trouble,”  said  Mr.  Powell,  “  was 
in  1872.  A  twinge  of  pain  caught  me, 
but  passed  away  in  an  instant.  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  After  that  1  was 
attacked  at  various  periods,  and  in  1876 
I  began  to  grow  alarmed.  In  1878 
I  suffered  from  sciatica  in  the  left  leg. 

“For  a  number  of  years  afterward  1 
continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse.  In 
the  summer  of  1884  I  experienced  the 
pain  constantly.  It  was  all  day  and  at 


all  times.  I  took  the  electric  treatment 
steadily  for  several  weeks,  but  it  did  me 
not  the  slightest  good. 

“  A  year  ago  last  winter  I  was  seized 
with  a  pain  and  for  14  weeks  I  never  left 
the  house.  The  only  way  in  which  I 
could  be  moved  was  by  being  wheeled 
around  in  an  easy  chair.  What  I  suf¬ 
fered  during  that  period  no  one  but  my¬ 
self  can  ever  realize.  Mr.  Marshall,  of 
whose  case  you  have  heard,  is  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine,  and  said  he  could 
not  say  whether  Pink  Pills  would  cure 
rheumatism  or  not,  but  they  were  good 
for  the  blood  anyway,  and  at  least  it 
would  do  me  no  harm  to  try  half  a  dozen 
boxes. 

“  So  I  did  ;  bought  six  boxes,  took  four 
and  received  no  benefit  that  I  could  recog¬ 
nize,  but  while  taking  the  fifth  I  noticed 
that  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  days  I 
felt  no  pain.  I  supposed  it  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  relaxation  due  to  natural  causes. 
However,  it  gave  me  some  hope  to  finish 
the  sixth  box.  Then  I  knew  I  was  get¬ 
ting  better — much  better.  The  pain 
which  had  been  constant  became  inter¬ 
mittent  and  less  severe.  My  friends  aDd 
family  told  me  that  I  was  beginning  to 
look  like  another  man.  My  face,  which 
had  begun  to  wear  a  drawn  expression, 
common  with  people  who  are  suffering, 
commenced  to  show  a  better  color.  My 
system  was  being  toned  up.  Inspired 
with  increased  hope  I  purchased  six 
more  boxes  from  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  drug¬ 
gist,  and  continued  to  take  them,  and 
with  each  box  I  realized  more  aDd  more 
that  it  was  a  cure.  I  used  up  13  boxes 
in  all,  and  when  the  13  were  finished  I  had 
not  a  symptom  of  pain  for  three  months. 

“  Now,”  concluded  Mr.  Powell,  “you 
have  my  experience.  I  know  what  I 
was  ;  I  know  what  I  am.  I  know  that 
from  boyhood  I  have  been  a  victim  of 
malignant  rheumatism,  which  has  been 
a  torture  the  last  few  years.  I  know 
that  I  have  tried  every  remedy  and  been 
treated  by  the  best  medical  skill,  but  in 
vain ;  and  I  know  that  Pink  Pills  have 
succeeded  where  everything  else  failed, 
and  that  they  have  brought  me  back 
health  and  happiness.  Therefore  1 
ought  to  be  thankful  and  I  am  thankful.” 
And  Mr.  Powell’s  intense  earnestness  of 
manner  could  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to 
his  gratitude  and  sincerity.  “  You  may 
ask  Rev.  Mr.  McIntyre,  of  the  Askin 
Street  Methodist  Church,  or  Rev.  G.  A. 
Andrews,  B.  A.,  pastor  of  the  Lambeth 
circuit,  whether  I  was  a  sick  man  or 
not,”  were  his  parting  words. 

The  reporter  dropped  in  on  Rev.  C.  E. 
McIntyre  at  the  parsonage,  82  Askin 
Street.  “  I  know  Mr.  P  well  well,”  said 
the  reverend  gentleman  when  ques¬ 
tioned.  “  He  is  an  esteemed  parishioner 
of  mine  and  is  attending  the  Askin 
Street  Church  again.”  “  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Powell’s  illness  a  year  ago  last 
winter?”  “Yes,  he  had  a  very  bad  at-^ 
tack  of  rheumatism  which  laid  him  up 
for  a  long  time.  He  had  to  be  wheeled 
around  the  house  in  a  chair.  /Now  he 
appears  to  be  a  well  man.  I  heard  he 
had  been  cured  by  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills.  Mr.  Powell  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
most  conscientious  person,  and  any  state¬ 
ment  he  would  make  would  be  perfecly 
reliable.” 

Mr.  B.  A.  Mitchell,  the  well-known 
druggist,  upon  whom  the  reporter  next 
called,  said:  “I  know  of  Mr.  Powell’s 
cure  and  it  is  every  word  true.  I  have 
sold  thousands  of  boxes  cf  Pink  Pills, 
and  knowing  that  they  always  give  sat¬ 
isfaction,  have  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  them  as  a  perfect  blood  builder 
and  nerve  restorer,  curing  such  diseases 
as  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  partial  pa¬ 
ralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  St.  Vitus’ 
dance,  nervous  headache,  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  and  the  tired  feeling  therefrom, 
the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  diseases 
depending  on  humors  in  the  blood,  such 
as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  Pink 
Pills  give  a  healthy  glow  to  pale  and 
sallow  complexions,  and  are  a  specific 
for  the  troubles  peculiar  to  the  female 
system,  and  in  men  they  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  what¬ 
ever  nature.” 

These  pills  are  manufactured  by  the 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont..  and 
are  sold  only  in  boxes  bearing  their  trade 
mark  and  wrapper,  at  50  cents  a  box,  or 
six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  are  never  sold  in 
bulk,  or  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and 
any  dealer  who  offers  substitutes  in  this 
foraa  is  trying  to  defraud  you  and  should 
be  avoided. — Adv. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 

__  using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 

Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
Inter-  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons 


GUNS 


Revolvers,  SeineB,  Nets, Tents, Ammunition, 
Tools.  8®^  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 
Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  P». 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Castrating  Dogs. — Dogs  should  not 
be  castrated  until  they  are  a  year  old. 
If  done  before  that  time,  they  are  apt  to 
get  too  fat  and  lazy.  I  have  a  large 
mastiff,  which  had  gotten  in  such  a  habit 
of  running  after  other  dogs,  that  no  door 
or  fence  could  confine  him.  I  had  either 
to  kill  or  castrate  him,  and  I  chose  the 
latter.  A  slip-knot  was  put  around  his 
neck,  the  rope  thrown  over  a  beam,  and 
two  stout  men  caught  his  hind  legs, 
swinging  him  clear  of  the  ground.  Since 
the  operation  he  rarely  leaves  the  yard, 
his  temper  is  good,  and  he  does  not  re¬ 
quire  over  half  the  food  he  formerly  did. 
Everybody  says  it  is  a  grand  success. 

Winchester,  Ky.  w.  s. 

Benefited  the  Dog. — Some  years  ago  I 
had  a  valuable  sheep  dog  about  one  year 
old.  He  acquired  such  a  habit  of  running 
with  neighbors’  dogs  that  I  castrated 
him.  It  completely  cured  him  of  leaving 
home  and  injured  him  in  no  way;  in  fact, 
he  kept  easier,  was  very  gentle  with 
sheep,  which  were  about  the  only  stock 
he  was  trained  to  drive,  and  I  have  often 
remarked  that  he  was  worth  half  a  dog 
more  to  drive.  I  owned  him  for  some 
five  or  six  years  after  this  and  he  was  al¬ 
ways  a  very  valuable  dog.  I  had  handled 
large  flocks  with  him,  as  many  as  2,300 
in  one  herd,  and  he  could  drive  them 
with  less  worry  and  fatigue  to  them  than 
any  three  men.  I  say  this  after  handling 
them  a  good  deal  in  the  West  and  on  the 
plains,  also  seeing  the  Mexicans  of  N. 
M.  drive,  and  I  think  they  are  about  the 
best  drivers  in  the  world.  a  f.  a. 

Harriman,  Tenn. 

A  Veterinary  on  Dogs. — I  have  spent 
30  years  nearly  all  over  this  country, 
castrating  and  spaying  stock,  including 
many  dogs,  but  mostly  females.  Puppy- 
hood  is  most  decidedly  the  best  age  to 
perform  the  operation.  I  think  that  cas¬ 
tration  never  made  a  dog  worthless,  but 
I  think  a  spayed  pup  soon  grows  into  the 
cleanest  and  most  faithful  servant — 
always  at  home,  and  never  known  to  be 
in  a  sheep  killing  crowd.  I  never  be¬ 
lieved  that  castration  made  a  dog  or  bitch 
fat  or  lazy,  but  admit  that  when  a  dog 
becomes  a  regular  run-about,  if  castrale-J 
then,  he  has  nothing  to  do  and  generally 
gets  fat  in  his  idleness.  Puppies  gener¬ 
ally  are  very  mischievous,  tear  up  clothes 
and  bite  the  cats.  Older  dogs  sometimes 
bite  children.  To  stop  or  modify  such 
dog  fun  and  avoid  all  danger  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  I  take  a  pair  of  tinners’  sc:ssors 
or  bone  forceps  and  pinch  off  the  four 
long  tusks  even  with  the  other  teeth, 
seemingly  without  pain  to  the  dog. 

Charleston,  Ill.  farmer  miles. 


HEIFERS  IN  A  TREAD  POWER. 

Some  of  our  dairymen  talk  about  using 
young  heifers  in  a  tread  power  to  run  a 
separator  or  other  light  machinery. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  use  a  heifer  for 
this  purpose,  and  at  what  age  would  you 
stop  such  work  ? 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  plan  of  using 
yearling  heifers,  or  heifers  of  any  other 
age,  to  do  work  in  a  tread  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  running  a  separator  or  any 
other  machinery.  Heifers  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  grow  and 
develop  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
until  they  are  ready  to  come  into  milk, 
otherwise  the  best  results  will  not  be 
obtained.  smiths  &  powell  co. 

I  should  consider  it  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment  to  use  a  heifer  in  a  tread  power 
for  even  light  work.  She  would  not 
have  weight  enough  to  do  much  service 
until  old  enough  to  be  with  calf,  and 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  slip¬ 
ping  and  straining  in  a  power.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  advocate  of  heifer-power 
would  risk  the  use  of  a  valuable  regis¬ 
tered  animal  when  carrying  the  get  of  a 
high-blooded  bull.  It  might  be  safe 
with  “a  general-purpose  scrub”  on 
whose  future  milk  performance  no  great 
anticipations  were  placed,  if  a  man 
wanted  that  sort  of  an  animal  around. 
Bulls,  little  and  big,  are  the  chaps  for 
the  power.  e.  c.  birge 

The  question  as  to  whether  heifers 
should  work  in  small  tread  powers  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  an  entirely  theoretical 
one.  I  do  not  think  that  there  have 


been  recorded  experiments  to  show 
whether  such  work  or  exercise  has  any 
effect  upon  the  milking  powers  of  the 
animal.  Theoretically,  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  work  in  moderation  should 
have  any  effect  upon  the  milking  powers 
of  the  heifer.  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
use  an  animal  of  this  sort  moderately 
upon  a  tread  power  up  to  within  four  or 
five  months  of  calving.  In  many  foreign 
countries  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice 
to  use  milch  cows  as  beasts  of  burden, 
but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  this  is  done  at  a  great  expense 
in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  milk. 

H.  H.  WING. 


STALKS  AND  STRAW  FOR  HAY. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  inquiries 
as  to  the  proper  use  of  corn  stalks  and 
straw  for  stock  feeding.  How  can  they 
be  mixed  with  grain  so  as  to  save  the 
higher  pr?ced  Timothy  hay.  A  bulletin 
just  issued  by  Prof.  Voorhees,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick,  answers  these  questions  so 
well  that  we  give  some  of  the  rations  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  bulletin.  These  mix¬ 
tures  are  prepared  on  the  basis  o  1,000 
pounds  live  weight — that  is  for  an  animal 
weighing  that  much.  For  lighter  or 
heavier  animals  the  ration  may  be  les¬ 
sened  or  increased  as  desired.  Still  they 
are  not  intended  as  positive  rules,  as 
every  animal  must  be  fed  as  an  individual 
— with  allowance  made  for  its  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  appetite  and  digestion. 

One  reason  why  corn  fodder  and  straw 
have  a  low  feeding  value  is  that  they  are 
coarse  foods.  They  must  be  made  finer 
before  they  are  fed.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  they  should  be  fined  by  being  run 
through  a  cutter  and  softened  either  by 
mixing  with  roots  and  grain,  or  steamed 
or  dampened  with  hot  water.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  unless  these  things 
are  done  it  will  he  impossible  to  obtain 
the  full  feeding  value  of  these  coarse 
foods.  The  saving  of  three  tons  of  bay 
in  a  season  would  pay  all  the  cost  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  softening  stalks  and  straw 
That  is  worth  thinking  over.  Here  are 
some  of  the  rations  : 


others  for  simple  maintenance,  and  per¬ 
haps  will  apply  equally  well  for  cattle. 
Both  cattle  and  horses  will  gain  in  weight 
on  liberal  rations  of  clover  hay.  Where 
stock  is  kept,  clover  hay  should  not  be 
sold  from  the  farm.  For  young  and 
growing  stock,  as  calves  and  colts,  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  bran  and  middlings  are  the 
best  additions  to  the  rough  foJders, 
stalks  and  straw,  in  the  way  of  feeds,  as 
they  are  rich  in  the  muscle  and  bone¬ 
forming  constituents.  The  amounts  re¬ 
quired  should  be  adjusted  by  the  feeder 
according  to  the  age  of  the  animals. 


Don’t  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  re'lable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World's  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  H  ,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
Scores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893,  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N  Y.—Adv. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  397  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES. 

The  WILLSWOOD  HERD,  which  Is  composed  of 
the  best  Imported  Blood,  has  April  Sows  to  be  bred 
for  Spring  litters;  Boars  and  Sows  farrowed  In  May, 
June,  July,  September  and  October.  You  need  I’lgs 
for  next  season,  so  get  the  Best  at  Lowest  prices. 
None  Better,  few  as  Good.  Come  and  see  Breeding, 
Size  and  Quality. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’g  Lake,  N.  J. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OP 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


RATIONS  FOl 
10  lbs  corn  stalks. 

3  “  corn  meal. 

3  “  hominy  meal. 

6  “  wheat  bran. 

2  “  cotton-seed  meal. 
8  “  roots. 

6  lbs.  clover  hay. 

8  “  oats  straw. 

4  “  corn  meal. 

4  “  malt  sprouts. 

3  “  wheat  bran. 

3  “  linseed  meal. 

10  lbs.  corn  stalks. 

5  “  wheat  straw. 

4  “  dried  brewers’ grs. 

3  “  wheat  bran. 

2  “  corn  meal. 

2  “  cotton-seed  meal. 

40  lbs.  corn  ensilage. 

0  “  malt  sprouts. 

4  “  wneat  middlings. 

2  “  linseed  meal. 

RATIONS  I 
No.  1. 

8  lbi  Timothy  hav. 

6  “  dried  brewers’  grs. 
6  “  corn. 

No.  2. 

8  lbs.  Timothy  hay. 

6  “  corn. 

5  “  wheat  bran. 

Ii4  “  linseed  meal. 

No.  3. 

6  lbs.  clover  hay. 

4  “  cornstalks. 

6  “  corn. 

4  “  wheat  bran. 

1  “  linseed  meal. 


DAIRY  COWS 

0  lbs.  corn  stalks. 

6  “  clover  nay. 

6  ■’  corn  meal. 

7  “  dried  brewers’  grs. 

10  lbs  corn  fodder. 

7  “  dried  brewers’  grs. 
5  “  corn  meal 

1  “  cotton-seed  meal. 

8  lbs.  corn  stalks, 

8  “  oats  straw. 

3  “  gluten  feed. 

3  ”  dried  brewers’  grs. 

5  “  buckwheat  mid¬ 

dlings. 

6  lbs.  clover  hay. 

0  "  wheat  straw. 

5  “  corn  meal. 

3  “  malt  sprouts. 

3  “  gluten  feed. 

3  “  linseed  meal. 


?OR  HORSES. 

No.  4. 

4  lbs  clover  hay. 

8  “  wheat  -traw. 

5  “  corn  meal. 

5  “  wheat  bran. 

2  “  linseed  meal. 

No.  5. 

(i  lbs.  Tlmotbv  hay. 
10  “  cornstalks. 

2  “  wheat  bran. 

2  “  corn  meal. 

No.  (1. 

6  lbs.  Timothy  hay. 
8  “  oats  straw. 

3  “  wheat  bran. 

2  “  corn  meal. 


FOR  FATTENING  STEERS. 


10  lbs.  corn  stalks. 

5  “  clover  hay. 

6  “  corn  meal. 

5  “  wheat  bran. 

3  “  cotton-seed  meal. 

5  “  clover  hay. 

10  “  oats  straw. 

6  “  corn  meal. 


6  “  wheat  bran. 

3  “  linseed  meal. 

10  “  corn  stalks. 

8  “  wheat  straw. 

6  •*  gluten  ieed. 

5  “  corn  meal. 

3  “  cotton-seed  meal. 


Prof.  Voorhees  says  about  these  ra¬ 
tions  : 

In  these  rations,  four  pounds  of  wet 
brewers’  grains  may  be  substituted  for 
one  of  dried  grains,  and  ground  eorn-and- 
cob  meal  may  substitute  corn  meal  pound 
for  pound  without  materially  affecting 
the  rations.  Buckwheat  bran  free  from 
hulls  may  also  substitute  buckwheat 
middlings.  The  rations  for  dairy  cows  are 
intended  for  full  flow  of  milk;  for  cows  ap¬ 
proaching  the  calving  period,  the  feeds 
should  be  reduced  and  coarse  fedders 
increased.  Rations  1,  2,  3  and  4  for  horses 
are  intended  for  moderate  work,  the 


P|JCGlJ|PpG  — Selected  Pigs  from  mature 
U II  C O II I  Li  O •  stock;  young  sows  bred ;  two 
fine  boars  lit  for  service. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Full-Blooded  Berkshire  Pigs 

near  Plscataway  Town,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

Baxter  Engine  and  Mann’s  Bone  Cutter,  In  good 
running  order.  Price,  $75. 

C.  J.  SANFORD,  Unlonvllle,  Conn. 


HENS  PAY 


83  to  WG  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information 
F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvllle,  Ill. 


Meat  and  Bone  Food 

Is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  Indispensable 
to  profitable  poultry  raising.  We  furnish  it  in 

BARTLETT’S  0.  K.  FOOD 

which  Is  made  from  fresh  meat  and  bone,  steam 
cooked  and  steam  dried,  and  converted  into  a  sweet, 
nourishing  meal,  eagerly  devoured  by  the  fowls. 

A  successful  three  years’  trial  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  poultry- 
men,  easily  places  It  far  ahead  of  anything  before 
offered  as  a  MEAT  AND  BONE  RATION.  Also 

Bartlett’s  Fresh  Ground  Green  Bone  and  Meat, 

prepared  from  fresh  bones,  containing  meat,  blood, 
gristle  and  juices 

For  further  particulars  send  for  our  catalogue  of 
Poultry  Foods.  Address 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


POULTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  £reen  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  and 
gristle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
refunded. 

Illus.  catalogue  free  If  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


yourjmrse  wUha  BURLINGTON  ‘‘STAY-ON.’’ 

Ask  dealer  or  write  wS  Burlington  Blanket  Co.tturllugton,WIa. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 


FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINB 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

IW  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breed*. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  uneqcai.ei)  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  An  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
8qulre  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  nnd  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohlin  hend  the  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  oheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,”  Koslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

Slxtcon  head  of  A  J.  C  C  stock,  composed  of  10 
cows,  three  yearling  heifers,  two  heifer  calves  and 
one  yearitn  bull;  noarly  all  solid  color;  blood  of 
Signal,  Victor  Hugo,  St.  Holler,  Farmor’s  Glory. 
Eurotas,  etc.  The  yearlings  and  calves  were  sired 
by  Cecil  H.  26233,  one  of  the  best  bred  Jersey  bulls 
living,  and  the  cows  mostly  served  by  him.  The  lot 
for  $1,260.  Cecil  II.  will  be  Included  for  $‘00  addi¬ 
tional.  Come  and  see  them,  No  time  to  answer  let¬ 
ters  unless  you  mean  business. 

W.  R.  MOWRY,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21JD  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


STALLION  FOR  SALE. 

One-half  his  value.  Standard  bred. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


WbDdiLn  omniNTMUm  ''Sr.ga  in 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER  CA7 E 
CHEAP  DURABLE  and  WARRANTED  JrJ/jTi 
AWARDED  1ST  PREMIUMCoVER  CUTTERS*^ 
COSTING  DOUBLE  AND  MORE)  AT J&le  . 
GREAT  INTERSTATE  FAIR  ELMIRA .  N.yJ^OC.In  h 
N.Y. STATE  FAIR  SYRACUSE .N.Y.^^nR 
AND  1ST  AND  2*-°PREMlUM^A  Jl  a! 

AT  WESTERN  N.Y.  FAIR  G|R  /u  ^ 

HELD  AT  ROCHESTER. N.Y,  '  /  \ 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 


Lowest  priced 
First  class 
latoher  made. 

iGEO.II.STAIll 


Thousands  In  Sue. 
cessful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF ■  REQ  VLA  TING. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger  percentage  of 
fertile  egg«,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalog. 
Circulars  Free. 

Pat.  Sc  Sole  Mfr.,<Iuincy,Ill. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574»  Cardlngton,  0. 


I NCUBATORS ! 

In-Door  and  Out- Door  Brooders. 
94  FIRST  PRKVIIUMS. 

Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogue 


Prairie  State  Incnhator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 


logue 


VICTOR 


INCUBATOI 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Stes 
Absolutely  self-rogulatii 
The  simplest,  most  relial 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hate' 
in  the  market.  Circulars  fi 
o Pat.  liltTHL  ik  CO.,  Quincy,  J 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  Award* 

MEDALand  DIPLOMA, 

on  our  INCUABTOK  and  BKOODKK 
Combined.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry,  it  will  pay  you  to  Bend  4  cents  la 
stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culturo.  Address 

Reliable  Incubator  Co.,  (Quincy,  III* 


mORE  *ban  your  wheal 
ONEY  refunded,  if  thi 
Incubator  does  not  hatch  a 
well  as  any  one  made.  Sen 
4*.  stamp  for  No.  23  catalog 
BUCKKYE  INCUBATOR  CO 
BPRINGF1ELI),  OHIO. 


Pill  I  CTft-1  de8lre  t0  purchase  200  pulle 
•  ”  a.  £  I  O  for  cash.  Producers  will  kind 
correspond  with  P.  S.  PULI8,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“  EXCHANGE.” 

“  I  can  raise  oats  and  potatoes  in  the 
same  hill!”  we  heard  a  farmer  say  re¬ 
cently. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  broke  in  another. 

“  It  can’t  be  done  !” 

“But  I  can,  and  I’ll  show  you  how  I  I 
dig  my  potatoes  and  sort  them  carefully. 
The  large  ones  I  market  and  the  little 
ones  I  carry  to  a  place  in  New  York 
where  they  give  me  a  hag  of  oats  for 
every  barrel  of  small  potatoes.  If  that 
is  not  the  same  as  raising  oats  and  po¬ 
tatoes  together — what  is  it?” 

Then  they  had  a  long  argument  as  to 
whether  the  statement  was  really  cor¬ 
rect.  We  need  not  follow  them  in  this. 
Certainly  the  man  planted  only  potatoes 
and  obtained  oats  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  crop.  Many  farmers  might  have  fed 
the  small  potatoes  directly  to  stock  in¬ 
stead  of  exchanging  them  for  oats.  The 
lesson  for  all  this  is  that  there  is  profit 
in  exchange.  One  farmer  is  so  situated 
that  potatoes  yield  him  better  returns  for 
his  labor  than  any  other  crop,  while  an¬ 
other  farmer  does  better  with  grain. 
When  these  men  exchange  the  products 
of  their  labor  each  one  may  be  better  off 
for  availing  himself  of  the  special  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  other. 

2  2  2 

Now  that  is  the  underlying  principle 
of  a  good  Premium  List  such  as  we  have 
prepared  this  week.  You  may  be  one  of 
30,000  persons  scattered  all  over  this 
country.  You  have  a  dozen  or  more 
neighbors  and  friends  with  whom  you 
are  on  intimate  terms.  You  could  go  to 
them  without  offense  and  say:  “  See  here 
now,  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  a  good  paper.  At 
$1  per  year  you  get  your  money’s  worth, 
and  more  too.  I  am  getting  up  a  club 
and  I  want  your  name  on  my  list!” 

The  chances  are  that  if  you  went  at  it 
in  a  business-like  way  you  would  get 
them  all.  Now,  you  see,  that  is  a  sort 
of  work  you  can  do  better  than  we  can, 
you  know  these  parties  and  can  meet 
them  personally  while  we  cannot.  You 
Lave  the  advantage  of  us  there,  but  we 
have  the  advantage  of  you  in  another 
way.  We  can  buy  goods  much  cheaper 
than  you  can  to  save  your  life.  We  pro¬ 
pose  an  exchange  of  work.  You  go  out 
and  manufacture  subscriptions  for  us  and 
we  will  give  you  full  benefit  of  all  our 
facilities  for  buying.  We  thus  give  you 
cash  for  winter  work  in  the  sense  that 
we  save  you  money  that  you  would  other¬ 
wise  have  to  pay  for  some  needed  article. 
That’s  all  there  is  in  this  Premium  List 
business  !  Will  you  exchange  work  with 

UB?  {  {  ! 


so  doing  you  give  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  vote 
for  the  office  of  middleman.  We  solicit 
your  votes  for  that  office.  This  advertis¬ 
ing  is  paying  others  ;  why  will  it  not  pay 
you  ?  W.  A.  Seward,  who  advertised 
Berkshire  pigs,  says :  “  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
a  nuisance — it  has  brought  me  so  many 
letters  I  can  hardly  answer  them  !  ” 
That  is  a  pleasant  nuisance,  too,  for  a 
man  who  has  stuff  to  sell.  Eugene  Wil¬ 
lett,  who  sells  grape  vines  and  small 
fruits,  says:  “The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only 
paper  I  can  afford  to  advertise  in  these 
times.  As  for  reading  the  paper — it 
suits  me  to  a  ‘T.’”  A  “t”  is  a  good 
enough  suit  for  us.  Webster  &  Hannum 
write:  “  We  have  placed  The  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  1  on  our  list  for  advertising  returns.” 
“  No.  1  ”  is  very  good,  and  now  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  the  “  A  ”  before  it. 

2  2  2 

These  two  notes  are  worth  thinking 
over  : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato  which  you  sent 
me  some  four  years  ago  has  been,  In  actual  money, 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  my  11  years’ subscrip¬ 
tion.  M.  P.  CARTER. 

Pennsylvania. 

That  is  good,  and  the  Carman  potato- 
just  sent  out — will  be  worth  as  much 
more. 

I  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  very  much.  I  have  obtained 
many  dollars’  worth  of  Information  from  It.  I  have 
been  much  Interested  in  the  treatment  of  potato 
scab,  and  shall  certainly  soak  my  seed  next  spring. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  take  The  Rural.  No  live 
farmer  can  read  It  without  being  benefited. 

New  York  w.  f.  jagger. 

Thank  you,  sir,  and  we  like  the  club  of 
new  subscriptions  you  sent  along  with 
the  letter.  Live  farmers  make  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  list  lively  and  the  memory  of 
dead  ones,  too,  will  help  us  out  for  often 
have  we  heard  men  say  :  “  What  ?  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  ? 

WHY,  FATHER  USED  TO  TAKE  IT  ! 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  I  must  have  it 
again  !”  We  respectfully  submit  that  a 
paper  good  enough  for  father  is  plenty 
good  enough  for  son,  particularly  since 
the  paper  has  kept  pace  with  every 
change  that  agriculture  has  gone  through 
since  father’s  time. 

2  2  2 

Don’t  forget  our  offer  of  Wallace’s 
“Prince  of  India”  and  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  for  $3.  That  is  a  great  offer. 
Also  bear  in  mind  our  other  book  offers. 
A  new  announcement  is  that  we  can 
send  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  that  great  weekly, 
the  New  York  World,  both  one  year  for 
only 

si. 60. 

Hew  does  that  strike  you  for  a  cheap 
combination?  One  word  more  about  our 
watches.  How  about  this  no*e — every¬ 
body  knows  the  writer : 

Gold  watch  received  O.  K.  Accept  thanks  for 
same;  It  Is  a  beauty.  Yours  truly, 


something  like  85  per  cent,  the  second  better  still, 
and  the  third  a  complete  success.” 

There  Is  money  In  hens,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
reports  made  from  time  to  time  In  The  B.  N.-Y.;  but 
to  get  It  the  hens  must  have  care.  They  will  not  lay 
eggs,  or  hatch  chickens  In  a  cold  place.  If  your 
hennery  Is  not  warm,  send  to  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son., 
East  Walpole,  Mass.,  and  get  some  of  their  Neponset 
water-proof  paper,  and  make  It  warm.  By  the  way, 
this  Is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  the  cow 
stables,  and  will  be  found  cheaper  than  keeping  any 
kind  of  stock  warm  with  grain. 

To  distrust  a  Trust  Is  getting  to  be  a  duty  of  pat¬ 
riotic  Americans.  That  Is  because  the  first  principle 
of  a  Trust  Is  to  stifle  and  kill  all  competition.  With 
competition  destroyed,  the  Trust  Is  left  as  sole  judge 
of  the  quality  of  the  good  It  makes  and  also  Of  the 
prices  It  sees  fit  to  ask.  The  result  Is  that  the  public 
have  nothing  to  say — nothing  to  do  but  accept  the 
goods  and  prices  that  are  offered  them.  One  of  the 
meanest  Trusts  of  to-day  Is  the  Ax  Trust.  This  Is 
composed  of  15  of  the  leading  ax  manufacturers  of 
the  country  who  have  combined  to  stifle  competition 
and  thus  control  the  market  In  their  own  way.  The 
one  stumbling-block  In  their  path  Is  the  Kelly  Ax 
Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  This  concern  refused  to  go 
Into  the  .combination  and  in  spite  of  the  meanest 
efforts  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  has  kept  out  and  Is 
now  fighting  single  handed  for  fair  dealing  and  fair 
prices.  Well  may  the  farmers  of  the  country  stand 
by  their  friends.  In  this  case  their  duty  Is  clear. 
Use  nothing  but  the  Kelly  axes! 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW  ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it 

Time  to  8hip  Geese.— I  see  by  The  It  N.-Y.  that 
the  best  time  to  ship  dressed  turkeys,  chickens  and 
ducks,  but  not  geese,  Is  at  Thanksgiving.  When  Is  the 
best  time  to  ship  geese  dressed?  Who  are  reliable 
dealers  ?  J.  t.  S. 

Hamden,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— Geese  usually  sell  best  at  the  Christmas 
holidays.  There  1b  much  more  demand  for  them 
then,  and  after  the  weather  becomes  colder,  than  at 
Thanksgiving.  Several  commission-men  advertise 
for  shipments  of  poultry,  In  our  columns.  We  don’t 
believe  that  you  saw  in  The  R.  N-Y.  that  the  best 
time  to  ship  ducks  Is  st  Thanksgiving. 

Cow-Tail  Holder.— Where  can  I  buy  a  tall 
holder  for  keeping  a  cow’s  tall  still  while  milking  ? 

c.  f.  c. 

Ans.— We  don’t  know.  We  never  saw  one  as  we 
remember,  or  saw  one  advertised.  Why  is  one 
needed?  If  there  are  no  files  to  annoy  the  cows, 
there  Is  little  need  for  tying  their  tails.  If  there  are, 
they  should  have  full  use  of  their  tails  to  protect 
themselves,  and  the  man  who  would  prevent  It 
should  be  arrested  for  cruelty  to  animals.  Better  put 
the  cows  In  a  cool,  darkened  stable  to  milk,  and  for 
that  matter,  during  hot  days  In  summer,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  need  of  tall  holders. 

Selling  Pop-Corn.— What  commission-merchant 
handies  pop-corn?  What  Is  the  best  way  to  pack? 
What  are  the  prices?  c.  b  a. 

Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

1.  Write  to  John  B.  Page’s  Son,  102  Park  Place,  New 
York.  2.  In  barrels.  3.  Prices  vary  according  to  the 
variety  and  condition  of  the  corn  and  the  state  of 
the  market,  from  1  or  Utf  cents  up  to  3  or  4  cents  per 
pound.  Pop-corn  has  been  a  drug  on  the  market  the 
past  few  years,  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand. 
In  consequence  the  price  has  been  low,  and  the  sale 
of  anything  but  the  best  corn  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  best  way  Is  to  send  a  fair  sample  of  what  one 
has,  state  the  quantity,  and  ask  for  prices.  Don  t 
send  pop-corn  to  a  commission-merchant  at  random. 
Few  of  them  have  any  facilities  for  handling  It  to 
advantage. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  N0TBS 

Virginia  sweet  potatoes  have  been  very  dull  and 
low. 

String  beans  came  In  from  New  Orleans  during  the 
week. 


We  consider  this  little  notj  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  a  model  in  many  respects  : 

I  Inclose  $1  to  continue  my  subscription,  for  fear 
It  might  run  out  when  I  was  not  thinking.  I  may 
rake  up  another  subscriber  shortly,  as  I  consider 
The  Rural  the  best  agricultural  paper  I  ever  came 
across.  Honest! 

That  is  the  way  to  do  business  !  Be 
prompt  and  avoid  the  rush.  Thousands 
of  our  friends  wait  until  the  nearest  10 
days  to  .lanuary  1,  and  then  rush  in 
with  their  subscriptions.  They  all  come 
in  a  lump  and  give  us  a  lively  time  keep¬ 
ing  things  straight.  You  will  help  us 
and  yourself,  too,  by  sending  your  re¬ 
newal  now — at  once.  We  are  all  ready 
for  you !  Ybu  notice,  too,  that  our 
friend  is  expecting  to  rake  in  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  As  a  stump  orator  would  say  : 
“  That  is  an  enterprise  deserving  of  the 
very  highest  enconiums  !  ”  Let  us  hope 
he  will  take  a  fine-toothed  rake  and 
sweep  the  neighborhood — letting  no  nc  an 
guilty  of  going  without  The  R.  N.-Y. 
escape.  g  g  $ 

Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  lots  of 
farmers  are  making  their  advertising 
wants  known  in  this  issue  for  the  first 
time.  Look  them  up.  One  man  wants 
to  buy  pullets,  another  has  a  big  load  of 
carrots  to  sell,  and  so  on  with  stock, 
machines,  seeds,  etc.  Help  us  out  on 
this,  friends.  Buy  at  first  hands.  By 


FRED  GRUNDY. 

There  are  plenty  more  of  these  beau¬ 
ties.  One  of  them  might  be  doing  duty 
in  your  pocket. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

That  is  a  good  stock  of  Chester  Whites  offered  by 
Willis  Whlnery,  Winona,  Ohio.  Get  his  descriptions 
and  prices  If  you  want  a  good  strain  of  this  desirable 
breed. 

Farmers  who  want  to  buy  teed  by  the  car-load  or 
In  less  quantities,  may  address  Cutter  &  Bailey,  143 
Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  report  large 
quantities  of  cheap  feed  now  on  hand. 

Did  any  R.  N.-Y.  readers  ever  use  Harris's  Tree 
Healer?  This  Is  a  preparation  Intended  to  cover  and 
protect  trees  that  have  been  cut  or  bruised.  Geo.  H. 
Harris,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  will  tell  all  about  it. 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  O.,  were  among  the 
lucky  ones  at  Chicago.  They  received  World’s  Fair 
medals  on  farm  force  pumps,  hay  carriers,  hay  car¬ 
rier  tracks.  Cyclone  tank  pumps,  spray  pumps,  and 
for  novel  and  artistic  device  for  showing  goods. 

Among  the  newer  seedsmen  to  come  before  the 
public  Is  Edwin  F.  Dibble  of  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
We  have  known  Mr.  Dibble  a  good  many  years.  His 
seeds  are  grown  on  his  own  farm— under  his  own  eye. 
Not  only  that,  but  his  prices  will  suit  farmers. 

The  wires  In  the  Robinson  fence  machine  are  In¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  enabling  the  farmer  to  use 
rived  pickets  to  best  advantage  The  twist  Is  also 
neat  and  Is  made  without  injuring  the  wire.  This 
machine  is  made  by  the  Safety  Gate  Co.,  Box  Y., 
Richmond,  Ind.  They  will  send  full  description  free. 

Messrs.  Geo.  M  Elliott  &  Co.,  Round  Pond, 
Me.,  write  that  they  have  hatched  95  per  cent  of  the 
fertile  eggs  In  the  Victor  hatcher,  manufactured  by 
Geo.  Ertel  &  ..Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  and  the  chickens  are 
all  doing  well.  ’’The  first  hatch,”  they  say,  "was 


A  car-load  of  maple  sugar  last  week  was  offered 
for  eight  cents  per  pound. 

The  receipts  of  apples  last  week  were  18,430  bar¬ 
rels,  and  for  the  same  period  last  year  47,620  barrels 
arrived. 

Under  the  Influence  of  colder  weather  and  an  in¬ 
creased  demand,  cranberries  are  doing  much  better, 
though  prices  are  not  yet  very  high. 

Dressed  calves  In  light  demand  owing  to  the  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  and  low  price  of  poultry,  but  as  the  supply 
is  also  light,  prices  are  well  sustained. 

Receipts  of  foreign  potatoes  last  week  were  16,000 
sacks  from  Great  Britain,  and  1,612  sacks  from  the 
Continent.  Previous  to  this  week  there  had  been 
received  1,017  bags  from  Great  Britain  and  5,133  from 
the  Continent. 


An  Irritated  Throat  is  soothingly  treated  by 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  an  old  established 
curative  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  all  Bronchial 
and  Lung  troubles.— Adv. 


MRG1NIA  FARM  FOR  SALE 

GO  Acres.  Land  lays  well.  Well  watered.  Large 
nount  of  hard  wood  timber ;  near  railroad.  Dwelling 
id  outbuildings.  Price  only  five  thousand  dollars, 
ood  title.  Write  for  free  Catalogue. 


ROBINSON  FENCE  MACHIN 


FOR  THE 


ORGAN. 


Parlor  Organ  Galaxy.  Vol.  1. 

By  W.  F.  SUDDS.  A  fine  col¬ 
lection  (vocal  and  Instrument¬ 
al)  for  the  reed  organ,  coming 
within  the  ability  of  young  per¬ 
formers  Price,  paper,  50c- ; 
boards,  75c. 

Parlor  Organ  Galaxy.  Yol.  2. 

By  W.  F.  SUDDS.  Recently 
Issued.  Price  same  as  Vol.  1. 

Whitney’s  Organ  Album. 

Compiled  by  S.  B.  WHITNEY, 
Organist,  Church  of  the  Ad 
vent,  Boston. 

A  new  collection  for  pipe  or¬ 
gan.  For  teachers  and  for 
organists  generally:  carefully 
edited  with  registration  and 
pedaling.  Every  piece  In  the 
book  can  be  played  on  a  second 
or  third  manual  organ.  Price 
boards,  #2;  cloth,  #2.50. 

Selected  Gems  of 
Modern  Favorites. 


Edited  by  J.  C.  MACY.  A  better  grade  of  organ 
pieces,  for  young  organists.  Especially  desirable  for 
those  intending  to  take  positions  in  churches. 
Boards,  #1  50 


Barnett’s  Selections  and  Organ  Voluntaries. 

125  pages;  nearly  250  approved  selections;  elegant 
tasteful,  and  appropriate  music.  #1.50. 


Organ  at  Church  and  in  Concert. 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  W.  Simpson.  The 
pieces  are  of  sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  exacting 
organists.  No  finer  collection  of  organ  pieces  has 
been  published  for  years.  #2. 


Any  book  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  D.tson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Phlla. 


BOX  0’  BROWNIES 


w 


X 

This  box  consists  of  a  set  of  rubber  stamps  rep¬ 
resenting  the  well  known  “  Brownies  ”  in  their 
comical  attitudes,  such  as  the  Policeman,  Dude, 
Chinaman,  Clown,  Animals,  etc.,  and  includes  a 
pad  of  colored  ink  and  a  paper  tablet  upon  which 
can  be  made  many  amusing  pictures  with  these 
funny  fellows.  It  is  the  most  entertaining  thing 
gotten  up  in  years  and  was  made  to  he  sold  for  50 
cents,  but  on  account  of  the  present  hard  “■“* 
times  we  will  send  the  whole  box,  com-  ' 
plete,  with  all  the  “Brownies,” 

Ink  Pad,  Paper  Tablet,  etc.,  post-  , 
paid,  for  only  25  cents.  Send 
,  at  once,  as  they  go  like  hot  cakes,  i 

I® 


Or  sent  free  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Let  the  boy  earn  the  present  for 
himself  by  securing  a  neighbor’s  sub¬ 
scription. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


Feed  and  Grain  Dealers  and  Farmers 

Will  find  It  to  their  Interest 
to  call  on  or  write 

CUTTER  &  BAILEY, 

No.  143  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Who  have  on  hand  400  tons  of  Wheat  Screenings, 
which  makes  the  Cheapest  and  Best  feed  In  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  sheep,  and  when  ground  makes  the  best  of 
feed  for  milch  cows  and  cattle.  A’so  all  grades  of 
mill  feed  in  car  lots  or  less.  Samples  and  prices 
sent  by  mail. 


Nonpareil  Grinding  Mills. 

THE  BEST 

FEED  MILL  MADE. 


For  Circular  address 

L.  J.  MILLER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  Sc  CO., 

284  Washington  St.,  New  York.  Branch  for 
Meats:  22.  24  and  26  Grace  Ave.  Branch  for  Live 
Stock:  At  Union  Stock  Yards,  West  60th  St. 


BANNER  ROOT  CUTTER. 

Best  Machine  ol  its  kind  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

O.  B.  THOMPSON  SONS, 
Mo.17  River  St..  YPSILANTI.  Mich, 

See  oar  (cross  Seed  Sower  on  another  page- 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TO  KEEP  POULTRY  HEALTHY? 

TO  BUILD  GOOD  BUILDINGS  CHEAP? 


WRITE  FOR  CD  CC 
SAMPLES  r  KCC 


TO  BE  A  MONEY-MAKING  POULTRYMAN?  / 
TO  BE  A  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER? 

All  these  questions,  and  more  too,  practically  answered  when  you  use  ^ 

Water  Proof,  Frost  Proof,  Air  Tight,  Vermin  Proof, 


500  Sqv  >  Feet,  $5.00. 

i'mimLh  / ' 
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ANYONE  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 


Neponset  Water  Proof  Fabrics 


NEPONSET 

CARPETING. 

Price  much  less  than 
oil-cloth  of  any  kind, 
and  will  wear  for  years. 

BEAUTIFUL  PATTERNS. 


You  can  build  excellent  houses  with  small  outlay.  Buildings  are  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.  As  durable  as  shingles,  cost  very  much  less,  and  are 
better  for  hen  houses  and  other  outbuildings. 


MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  East  Walpole, Mass. 

Your  Dealer  Should  Keep  It.  Write  Us  Anyway. 


qO^  Fq  n 


'RED  WRAPPER \ 

WITH 

BLUE  ENDS 

ANO 

\TRADE  MARK/ 

O  on  Every  Roll  of  Genu-  #  /i 
\\'S>x  ine Neponset  // 

N5*c 


MARKETS. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beane,  Marrow,  choice.  1893,  per  bush  ...2  40  @2  45 

Medium,  choice,  per  bash . 1  85  @1  90 

Pea,  choice . 1  77  @1  83 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 2  30  @2  40 

White  Kidney . 2  00  @2  10 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 175  @180 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  40  @1  60 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  65 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  15  @1  20 

Bags,  per  bush . 110  @115 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  43  @  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  8tate  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 25  @26 

State  palls,  extra .  25  @23 

Biffin  and  other  Western,  extras . ..214328 

Western,  first . 25  @26 

Western,  seconds . 52  @24 

Western,  thirds . 20  @21 

State  dairy,  half-flikln  tubs,  fresh,  extras.  .26  @— 

First . 53  @25 

8econds . . . 21  @22 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 21  @22 

Tubs,  thirds . 19  @10 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 23  @23 

Seconds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 17  @18 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 20  @22 

Seoonds . 184019 

Thirds . 17  @18 

Western  factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 18  @19 

Seconds  to  first . 17  @18 

Tubs,  June  extras . 19  @— 

Firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 16  @— 

Thirds  . . . 15  @— 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 19  @20 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 19  @20 

Seconds . 13  @— 

Thirds . 17  @174 

CHBBSB— NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  fallmade.  114®  11% 
Full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy,  August..  1C4®  11 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10 %@  10% 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9k @  104 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy,  Aug. . .  10%@  11 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 104@  104 

Full  cream,  large, common  to  good .  94@  1C4 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 124@  124 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . 114®  12 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . 114®  11 9i 

Skims,  goed  to  choice,  small .  94®  10 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8  @  8% 

Skims,  fine .  74@  74 

Skims,  good .  5  @  7 

Skims,  poor .  2  @  4 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  27  @  28 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered, extra.  26  @  27 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  244  @  25 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra .  254®  70 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  244®  25 

Seconds,  per  case . 4  00  @5  00 

Ice-house,  ch  ilce,  per  doz .  22  @  23 

Ice-house,  poor  to  good .  19  @  204 

Limed,  choice .  20  @  204 

Canadian .  20  @  204 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 60  @70 

Rye . 50  @57 

Barley .  00  @63 

Buckwheat . —  ®— 

Corn . 10  @464 

Oat. .  30  840 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  50@  4  50 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  10 

Northern  8py,  per  bbl .  2  75@  3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  2  T£@  3  75 

0.-heads,h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quadty...  1  25@  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  75®  1  SO 

Baldwin  and  Uubbardston,  per  bbl  ....  2  5Q@  3  75 

Snow  per  bbl .  3  00@  4  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  5  25®  5  75 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  4  £0®  5  00 

Cape  Cod.  light  color,  per  bbl .  2  00®  4  CO 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  50@  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25®  1  75 

Grapes,  W  n  N.Y.,  Isabella,  per  small  bskt  10  @  12 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  small  bskt . 10  @  14 

W’n  N.  Y„  Catawba,  per  large  bskt - 18  @  22 

W'n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  11  j@  13 

W’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  bskt .  18  @  22 

Catawba,  In  trays,  per  lb .  14®  14 

Niagara,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1  @  14 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  C0@  2  75 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00®  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  1  75@  2  00 

Russet,  prime,  per  box .  1  C0@  — 

Average  lines,  per  box .  .  1  2' @  1  75 

Inferior,  per  box .  7£@  1  12 

Pears.  Boston,  per  bushel  box .  2  00®  5(4) 

Lawrence,  per  bbl  .  2  5C@  3  50 

Vicar,  per  b.bl .  . 2  5C@  3  00 

Kelffer,  per  bbl .  3  00@  4  00 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 11  @— 

Choice . 10  @104 

Prime .  94®  94 

Common,  1893  . 8  @  9 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  sliced .  5  @  54 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered .  4  @5 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy .  6  @— 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice .  44®  54 

N.  C.,  siloed,  prime .  4  @  5 

Chopped . 14®  14 

Cores  and  skins .  2  @24 

Cherries,  1893  .  9  @10 

Huokleberrles . 14  @144 

Blaokberrles .  64®  7 

Apricots,  California,  '93,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  84@10 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow..  17  @18 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 15  @16 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled .  6  @7 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy .  84@  9 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice .  8  @  84 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime .  7  @  74 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . —  @— 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 10  @— 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 174@1S 

Sun  dried,  per  lb .  16  @— 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  fresh,  per  dozen .  1  75@  2  00 

Prime,  frozen,  per  dozen .  1  50@  2  00 

Woodcock,  per  pair .  75@  90 

Partridges.  State,  per  pair .  1  U0@  1  25 

Western,  per  pair . 75®  1  00 

Grouse.  Western,  dark,  per  pair .  75®  1  00 

Western,  pin-tall,  per  pair .  4C@  75 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen .  1  25@  1  50 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  1  25®  1  50 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen .  1  00®  — 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen .  30®  40 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair .  1  00®  2  50 

Red  head,  heavy,  per  pair .  75@  1  25 

Red  head,  light,  per  pair .  40®  60 

Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair .  40@  80 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  40®  60 

Teal,  green  »lng,  per  pair .  25®  40 

Common,  per  pair .  55®  30 

Rabbits,  prime,  per  pair .  30®  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 9  00  @9  75 

Timothy . 3  50  @4  CO 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @  85 

No.  2 .  65  @  75 

No  3 .  60  @  — 

Shipp. ng .  30  @  65 

Clover,  mixed .  £5  @  65 

Clover .  £0  @  55 

Salt .  45  @  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  60  @  — 

Short  rye .  35  @  45 

Oat .  40  @  50 

Wheat .  35  @  40 

HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

White  clover,  2-lb  boxes,  t  er  lb .  12  @  1.3 

Buckwheat,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Extracted,  State,  per  lb .  14®  £4 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  54®  6ki 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon .  60  @  65 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893  .  224  ®  23 

Medium  to  prime .  18  @  22 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  189*,  choice .  21  @  22 

Prime .  19  @  20 

Common  to  medium .  18  @  19 

Old  olds .  8  @  14 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice .  21  @  — 

Crop  of  1893 .  22  @  23 

Common  to  prime .  19  @  22 

California,  old  olds .  7  @12 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian .  70  @  13 

Altmarks.  etc .  65  @  68 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 5  00  @5  80 

Poor . 8  00  @3  75 

Texans . 8  00  @4  25 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  60  @4  30 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb .  64®  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  54®  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @— 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  24®  3 

Grassers,  per  lb .  24®  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @12 

Country  dressed,  prime .  104811 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  94® -0 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7  @9 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  54®  64 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  44@  54 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . 45  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @49  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  uear-by  per  lb .  4  @8 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @6 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  3  @— 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb .  14@  24 

Pigs,  roasting,  10  to  25  lbs  ,  per  lb .  10  @15 

Hogr.  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs  ,  per  lb.  9  @— 
Country  dressed,  60  to  k0  lbs  ,  per  lb  . . .  84®  9 

Country  dressed,  80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  ..  8  @  84 

Country  dressed,  120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb  .  74®  8 

Country  dressed.  80  lbs  up.  per  lb  ...  7  @  74 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  17  @18 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

Fair,  per  lb .  3  @  34 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  24@  3 

No.  2,  per  lb .  14®  14 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  14®  3 

No.  2.  per  lb .  14®  2 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  1  (0®  3  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  of  50  los .  75®  1  25 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl. 2  00@2  J5 

L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00®2  25 

Jersey,  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  62@I  87 

Jersey,  common,  la  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  2531  50 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  7f@2  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1 10®1  76 

N.  Y.  State,  eommon,  per  180  lbs.. . 1  25@1  87 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  6"@1  85 

Irlth  and  English  Magnums,  per  168-lb 

sack . 1  60@1  75 

Sweet,  Eastern  Shore,  per  bbl . 1  26®  1  1 9 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl ...  .3  75@3  50 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  C0@2  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Ducks,  loca',  per  pair .  70  @  85 

Western,  per  pair  .  6)  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  84 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb...  8  @  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 112  @1  53 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  palr.l  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  10  @  30 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  7  @  74 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  ©  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ®  10 

POULTRY  DRESSED- ICED. 

Turkeys,  dry  d.,  selected,  large,  per  lb.  .  114®  12 
Dry  picked,  average  straight  lots  ....  11  @  — 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Small  and  poor,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Chickens,  Phlla  ,  3  lbs  or  over,  pr  lb .  13  @  14 

Small .  10  @  12 

Western,  large,  dry-picked .  84®  94 

Western,  scalded,  choice .  84®  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  State  ard  Penn.,  per  lb .  84®  9 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb..  84®  9 

Prime,  sca'ded .  8  @  — 

Poor  to  fair .  6  @  74 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  04 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  14  @  — 

Western,  fancy  marks .  9  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  5  ®  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Geese.  West’n,  young  and  old,  mixed 

per  lb .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  50  @  — 

Dark  and  pocr,  per  dozen . 110  @  — 

DRY-PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Md.  &  Del  ,  good  to  fancy .  12  @  14 

N.  Ohio  &  Mich.,  prime,  scalded .  12  @  13 

Other  Western,  scalded,  prime .  104®  H 

Western  dry-picked,  prime .  11  @  12 

Western,  pocr  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Chickens,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime....  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn  ,  prime .  10  @  11 

N.  Ohio  &  Mich  ,  scalded  . .  10  @  — 

Other  Western,  prime .  94@  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  10  @  11 

State  and  PenD.,  prime .  94®  10 

Western,  prime .  84®  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  8 

Ducks.  Jersey  and  near-by,  pilme .  12  @  14 

Md.  and  Del.,  chtlce .  12  @  14 

Western,  fair  to  prime .  8  ®  12 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  choice .  12  @  13 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  7®  16 

Cabbage.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100  .  2  6i>@5  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  75@1  25 

Cauliflower.  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  0D@1  50 

Celery,  flat  bunch,  per  dozen . 1  C031  75 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen .  10®  25 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  perorate . 2  00@3  £0 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  ool . 4  0008  00 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket .  60@1  50 

N.  C.,  per  crate  .  — @  — 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  50 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  76 

Connecticut,  wnlte,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  2S@1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  £0 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  CO 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 1  25Q1  25 

Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl..  75@1  CO 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,282  cans  of  milk, 
147  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  303  cans  of  oream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.65  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  $1.57  a  can.  .» 


I.  C.  PALMBR.  O.  H.  RIVBNBURO  A.  W.  FROST, 
ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURa  4  00., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  POTATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Dressed  Calves 
100  Keade  Street,  New  York. 
References  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FI.  JITS,  VBGKTABLI S 
AND  PKODOOB. 

Sm  a  r  II  rOABT  lOO  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

a  la  |  La  Ha  S  ll  U  V  I  Prodnte  CommUnlon  Bfrrhunt. . 
Reference:  Rural  Nsw- Yorker,  Irving  Nat'l  Bank 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  f 

AND  THE 

American  j 
Agriculturist 


BOTH  ONE  YEAR 


$2.00 


Separately  they  cost  $2.50. 

wSx.  PAY  YOU 

To  secure  the  Invaluable  Help,  the  Best 
Information  the  thousands  of  Plain,  Prac¬ 
tical,  Useful  Hints  and  Suggestions  given  In 
the 

American  Agriculturist 

All  prepared  by  thoroughly  experienced. 
Intelligent  men,  who  know  well  what  they 
talk  and  write  about. 

Nine  Hundred  Engravings  In  each 
volume. 

Sample  Copy  Free  on  application  to  the 
publishers  In  New  York.  Address 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York  City. 

Or  The  R.  N  -Y  New  York  City. 


THE  “BLUE  BEAUTY”  GATE. 

MR.  W.  H.  CLAY: 

Dear  SiR.-Ihave  used  your  gate  for  nea'ly  four 
years,  and  have  always  found  It  In  order,  and  would 
not  do  without  It.  Respectfully,  F.  E.  Nelson. 

The  above  Is  a  sample  testimonial  of  many  re¬ 
ceived  bv  W.  H.  Clay,  Elizabeth,  Ky.,  Manufacturer 
of  the  “  Blue  Beauty  ”  Gate. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


8l2 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  2 


“  Why  haven’t  you  been  to  church,"  she  said, 

"  Sir  ce  we  were  wed.  May  1  Inquire?  ” 

Then  he  replied  to  his  one-year  bride: 

"They  say  ‘  A  burrt  child  dreads  the  lire! 

—Life. 


He:  “My  ircome  is  small,  and  it  is 
cruel  of  me  to  take  you  from  your 
father’s  roof.”  She  (anxiously):  “I 
don’t  live  on  the  roof.” — Tid  Bits. 


Ada:  “Why  does  Clara  sp?ak  of 
George  as  her  intended  ?  Are  they  en¬ 
gaged?”  Alice:  “No;  but  she  intends 
they  shall  b e."— Hartford  Telegram. 

•  I  hear  Cadley  is  going  on  the  stage 
in  a  farmyard  play.”  “Yes.”  “  Is  he 
to  take  a  leading  part?”  “Yes.  lie 
leads  in  the  cows.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


“Why  does  Mr.  Spatts  wear  such  short 
trousers?”  “Because  they  fit  him.  I 
asked  him  for  a  small  loan  and  he  said 
he  was  so  short  his  corns  made  his  head 
ache.” — Jruth. 


“  Coui.d  you  oblige  me,”  said  the  col¬ 
onel,  “with  a  five-dollar  bill?”  “I 
can,”  replied  the  major  ;  “bill  collector 
left  one  for  you  10  minutes  ago  ?  ” — At¬ 
lanta  Constitution ; 


Teacher  :  “  Who  can  tell  me  what 
useful  article  we  get  from  the  whale  ?  ” 
Johnny:  “Whalebone.”  Teacher:  “Right. 
Now,  what  little  toy  or  girl  knows  what 
we  get  from  the  seal?  ”  Tommy:  “Seal¬ 
ing  wax.” — Rackxt. 

“  Madam,  have  you  the  recipe  for  this 
pie?”  said  the  tramp.  “Yes;  would 
you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  it?”  replied 
the  good  woman.  “  No,  madam,  but  I 
shou’d  like  to  destroy  the  original,”  said 
the  tramp. — Harper's  Bazar. 

Aunt  Eunice  is  conscientiously  op¬ 
posed  to  the  words  “dead,”  “death”  and 
“die”  as  being  both  pagan  and  repulsive. 
When  her  father  died,  therefore,  and  it 
became  her  duty  to  send  the  sad  tidings 
^  to  her  brotl  er  out  West,  she  telegraphed 
"as  follows  :  “  Jesus  has  taken  father 
home.”  What  were  her  amazement  and 
distress  to  receive,  hours  later,  the  some¬ 
what  disgusted  reply:  “Who  is  Jessie, 
and  where  is  her  home  ?” — Life. 


“The  next  train  f  >r  Chestnut  Hill 
leaves  at  5:17 — 17  nr  lutes  after  five. 
Train  now  ready,  out  ackNo.  5.  Track 
No.  5  for  5:17  train  to  Chestnut  Hill.” 
Those  were  the  words  of  the  guard,  and 
they  rang  through  the  waiting-room  in 
Boston  with  penetrating  distinctness. 
As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  them  a  fair 
young  thing  rushed  up  to  him  and  said  : 
“  Is  the  train  for  Chestnut  Hill  ready 
yet  ?  And  what  time  dees  it  leave  ?  ” 
— New  York  World. 


!Hi,$rcUanfou.$ 

IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
thk  rural. 


buy  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  House*,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors.  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits .  In  use  S 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  *J46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


LADIES ! !  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  yon  can  get  the  Brat  at 
Cargo  prices  hi  ^’oitet'^Sets 
Watches,  'clocks,  Musk  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.O.  Eox  289.  31  And  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


CYCLONE  FEEDER. 

Just  biats  the  world.  No 
farmer  w'll  be  without  it  after 
seeing  It.  Sows  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  seed  exact  and  with 
ease.  Over  150.000  In  use.  A 
boy  can  so^v  60  acres  a  day. 
Special  price  on  single  seeder 
»  here  we  t  ave  no  agent.  Send 
ft  r  free  circular.  Be  sure  and 
see  the  ‘Cj  clone.”  Agents 
Wanted.  Address 
CHAMPION  SEEDER  CO.,  Urbana,  Indiana. 

See  large  cut  In  premium  list. 


SEND  FDR  PAMPHLETS.  NO  CHARGE. 


For  Truckers  and  Potato  Growers. 

THE  MAPES  VEGETABLE  MAXURF, 

For  Celery,  Onions  and  Early  Truck. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

THE  MAPES  CABBAGE  MANURE. 

Some  of  the  largest  truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  a  season  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Early  Truck,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Onions,  etc. 

Some  of  these  now  use  no  stable  manure  beyond  the  supply  from  the  few  horses  they  keep,  although  formerly  they  were 
heavy  purchasers  until  convinced  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mapes  Manure.  They  claim  the  great  advantages  of  EARLIER  MATURITY  and  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT. 


For  Fruit  Growers. 

THE  MAPES  FRUT  AND  VIXE  M4NURE. 

For  Grapes  for  Market  and  Wine;  Currants,  Strawberries  and  all  Small  Fruits,  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Orchards. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  since  setting  out  over  10  years  ago,  have 
proved  to  be  the  healthiest,  and  to  produce  FRUIT  EARLIER  in  maturity,  FINER  FLAVORED  and  FINER  COLORED,  and 
to  yield  more  largely  than  where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Manures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  exclusively  by  the  growers  on  the  North  River,  whose 
methods  are  being  described  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  under  the  title  “  Fertilizers  and  Fruit.” 

Over  3,000  tons  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  Manures  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  1893.  Address 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  and  state  crops  to  be  grown,  etc. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  m  U  mm  A 

UNLEACI1ED  M  H 

HARDWOOD  I  I  MM 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALING 


ALL  KINDS 

- HORSE  AND 
HT  /  STEAM  POWER 

^  Y  Jj  Address  Manuf’rs. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY,  ILL. 


YOU  MAY  WANT 

A  few  gcod  R.  C.  Leghorns  or  some  good  Barred  P. 

R.  pullets,  or  a  trio  of  Rouen  Ducks,  an  Aylsbury 
Drake,  a  Tculouse  Gander,  a  Buff  Gobbler  or  a  Col.  or 

S.  G.  White  Dorking,  an  extra  good  Cheshire  Boar  (fit 
for  service),  or  a  Jersey  Heifer.  If  you  do,  write  to 

FREEMAN  &  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 


PI  flRUlA  We  offer  cheap  lands  In  our  frost-proof 
r  LUnlun,  jake  region,  where  you  can  make  money 
growing  tomatces,  egg  plant  and  beans  this  winter. 
Best  transportation.  IRVING  PAGE, 

Auburndale,  Florida. 
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2  DF.DERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY. NY. 


6  to  8 
^  Acres 
jgj  Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Plants 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage, 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  faster  than 
eight  men  can  by  hand.  Preserves 
the  eyes.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  day. 
No  Gngers  cut.  Seed  ends  taken  off. 


A  Great  Tool  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock. 


Simple  in  construction.  Thousands 
in  use.  Fully  warranted.  Price  and 

merit  sells  it.  Send  for  free  IUus.  Catalogue. 


Bed  of  Knives 


Cutter  complete. 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Jackson,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


Many  Old  FA  DUO  that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

Mf  fliil  ■  IvB  Tlle  rlch’  loamy  80il  OI  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 

VVOrn-UUI  ■  rill  IVOR#  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 
of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  the  he.t  la  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  I  w‘ll  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  long 
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A  MILKMAN’S  NOTES. 

SUMMER  ENSILAGE,  SOILING  CROPS,  MORE  MILK  ! 

I  would  answer  the  questions  about  feeding1  ensilage 
in  summer  as  follows  :  We  have  never  fed  fall-made 
ensilage  in  the  summer.  Our  silo  is  large  enough 
only  for  our  winter  feeding.  Fall-made  ensilage,  I 
presume,  would  supply  as  good  summer  feed  as  green 
soiling  crops,  with  the  advantage  of  more  economical 
handling.  We  feed  no  grain  during  the  summer 
period  of  green  crops,  unless  in  exceptional  cases.  We 
can  maintain  a  flow  of  eight  quarts  per  cow  in  milk 
in  a  mixed  herd  of  bought,  traded,  home-bred  and 
weeded  cows  coming  fresh  all  months  of  the  year. 
The  same  thing  can,  no  doubt,  be  done  with  fall-made 
ensilage  fed  in  summer.  Experiments  go  to  show  that 
there  is  no  profitable  gain  in  feeding  grain  to  cows 
having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritive  green  feed. 
“  For  the  production  of  milk  and  fat  there  is  no  food 
so  cheap  as  good  pasture  grass.”  (Bulletin  52,  Cor^ 
nell  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.)  I  believe  en 
silage  and  green  fodders  to  be  the  best  substitutes  for 
“  gcod  pasture  grass  ”  for  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  when  it  is  un¬ 
attainable,  and  upon  farms 
not  well  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  “  good  pasture  grass.” 

t  t  t 

The  questions  cannot  be  ad¬ 
equately  answered  in  brief. 

They  open  up  a  wide  field. 

Why  should  we  build  an  extra 
silo  to  hold  fall-made  ensilage 
for  summer  feeding  when  the 
winter  silo  emptied  in  May 
may  be  refilled  in  early  July 
for  immediate  feeding,  with 
crops  grown  after  April  1. 

The  ground  upon  which  the 
winter  ensilage  corn  grew, 
may  be  sown  April  1  with  oats 
and  peas,  which  will  be  ready 
to  cut  for  the  silo,  July  1.  In 
this  way,  one  silo  and  one 
piece  of  ground  may  do  the 
work  of  two  silos  and  two 
pieces  of  ground.  After  the 
oats  and  peas,  may  come  Hun¬ 
garian  to  be  followed  by 
winter  grain.  We  experi¬ 
mented  this  summer  by  sub¬ 
stituting  for  oats  and  peas  in 
a  three-acre  field  of  green 
crops,  two  acres  of  oats,  spring 
rye  and  vetch.  But  this  crop  did  not  do  very  well  and 
I  shall  sow  only  oats  and  peas  next  spring.  We 
went  around  the  three  acres  with  the  mowing 
machine,  poked  three  swaths  into  a  windrow  with 
forks,  pitched  it  upon  the  wagon  from  the  windrow 
and  carted  it  to  the  silo,  July  11  and  12.  The  crop  was 
late  this  year.  It  was  good  hay  weather  and  some  of 
it  dried  too  much  in  lying  two  or  three  hours.  When 
put  in,  it  was  half  way  between  hay  and  green  fodder. 
The  silo  is  14  x  14  feet  inside.  We  covered  one-half, 
cut  it  down  with  the  hay  knife  and  fed  from  the  other 
side  immediately,  but  it  soon  began  to  mold.  Then 
we  ran  it  through  the  cutter  daily,  mixed  one  bushel 
wet  with  three  quarts  of  wheat  feed  twice  a  day  per 
cow  and  made  it  last  until  August  1,  with  an  increase 
in  the  flow  of  milk  and  with  no  apparent  deterioration 
in  quality. 

I  think  summer-made  ensilage  is  feasible,  and  intend 
to  try  it  next  year  with  oats  and  peas,  but  would  not 
advise  putting  half  cured  hay  into  a  silo.  The  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  green  crop  all  at  once  is  more  economical 
than  the  daily  handling  of  the  soiling  system.  Yet 


the  cost  of  handling  soiling  crops  is  over  estimated. 
The  manual  labor  of  handling  green  crops  during  a 
season  is  quite  heavy,  but  much  of  the  team  work  part 
fits  in  with  other  jobs.  The  team  is  seldom  hitched 
up  and  driven  to  the  field  just  for  the  daily  fodder.  It 
brings  in  a  load  when  coming  from  plowing  or  when 
carting  hay.  Let  those  who  object  to  soiling  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  number  of  foot  pounds  required  to  lift 
the  annual  soiling  crop  does  not  equal  by  a  good  deal 
the  number  of  dollars  to  foot  the  meal  bill  in  place 


Now,  about  the  yield  of  milk.  I  am  aware  that 
eight  quarts  per  cow  in  milk  is  not  a  large  yield.  But 
I  know  of  a  herd  of  100  cows  in  this  county  which 
produces  only  300  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  It  takes 
200,000  cows  to  make  280,000,000  quarts  of  milk  for 
New  York  city  annually.  Although  one  of  the  rivu¬ 
lets  that  flow  into  that  great  river  contributes  100,000 
quarts  from  40  cows. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  in  his  very  valuable  bulletin,  No.  52,  above 


referred  to,  says  :  “  The  University  herd  *  *  *  has 
been  developed  from  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred  bulls  and  a  rigid 
selection  of  the  best  heifer  calves.  This  course  of 
breeding  was  established  by  Professor  Roberts  in 
1875,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  The  year  previous 
the  yield  of  the  cows  upon  the  farm  had  been  a  little 
more  than  3,000  pounds  per  cow.  The  descendants  of 
these  same  cows  *  *  *  produced  in  1802  more  than 
7,000  pounds  per  cow.”  Here  is  a  good  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  from  which  to  discourse  upon  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  breeding  and  buying  cows  to  replenish 
the  herd.  k.  c.  birge. 


That  Cream  Question. — Evidently  the  trouble  with 
A.  R.’s  cteam,  page  780,  is  that  it  is  too  cold  and  in¬ 
sufficiently  ripe.  He  should  use  but  one  cream  pail 
holding  two  days’  skimming,  and  when  the  last  one  is 
put  in  at  night,  bring  the  cream  up  into  a  moderately 
warm  room,  heat  it  up  by  a  warm  water  bath  to  70 
degrees,  let  it  stand  there  until  the  next  morning,  and 
then  churn  it  at  from  6(5  to  68  degrees,  a.  ii.  goopkich. 


MILLET  VS.  CLOVER  HAY. 

WILL  THE  FORMER  MAKE  THIN  MILK? 

A  correspondent  writes  that  when  he  changed  cows 
from  clover  hay  to  millet  hay,  the  cream  at  once  be¬ 
came  very  thin,  and  asked  if  the  hay  caused  the  cows 
to  give  less  fat  in  the  milk,  or  to  cream  less  perfectly. 
Without  more  definite  information,  this  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  as  the  word  thin  may  mean  scanty 
cream  or  very  limpid  cream.  The  latter  might  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  butter  as  thick  cream,  there  being 
greater  bulk,  and  more  fluid  in  it,  not  fats,  than  when 
the  cream  was  solid  like  a  blanket.  If  there  is  little 
cream,  this  would  put  an  entirely  different  construc¬ 
tion  upon  it,  and  the  inquiry  would  need  to  take  into 
account  the  food  and  feeding,  and  the  creaming  of  the 
milk  as  well.  So  the  answer  to  this  correspondent 
must  at  best  be  a  guess. 

Millet  hay  and  clover  hay  do  not  differ  greatly  in 
composition,  and  millet  has  a  great  reputation  among 
dairymen  as  a  good  milk-stimulating  food.  Up  to  the 
time  I  commenced  to  use  ensilage,  millet  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  crop  with  me  for  milk- 
production,  and  I  think  that 
the  thin  cream  is  not  directly 
chargeable  to  the  millet,  if  it 
was  judiciously  fed.  Millet 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  if  its 
feeding  is  not  approached 
gradually,  it  has  a  somewhat 
irritating  effect  upon  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  the  cows  at  first  are 
passing  abnormal  quantities 
of  urine,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  falling  off  in  cream  was 
due  to  a  temporary  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  the 
cow,  and  this  in  turn  caused 
a  slight  physical  change  in 
character — not  composition — 
of  the  milk,  and  the  relations 
of  all  the  solids  to  the  weight 
of  milk  as  well  as  the  cream¬ 
ing  conditions,  were  changed. 
Hence  the  thin  cream  for 
a  while,  until  Nature  again 
righted  the  balance.  This 
may  be  fine  spun,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  composition 
of  millet  hay  that  would  cause 
any  loss  of  fats  in  the  milk 
unless  by  injudicious  feed¬ 
ing,  the  change  from  clover  to 
millet  were  too  abrupt,  and  the 
effect  were  to  derange  the  sec¬ 
retory  organs  of  the  cow.  If  it  were  in  the  creaming, 
then  it  is  probable  that  if  the  milk  were  diluted  with 
hot  water  until  a  temperature  of  100  or  105  degrees  was 
reached  and  the  cans  were  at  once  plunged  up  to  their 
ears  in  ice  water  at  40  degrees,  the  fats  by  this  sud¬ 
den  “change  of  weather”  would  all  have  been  forced 
to  the  surface.  Yet  it  would  have  been  in  one  sense, 
thin  cream,  and  in  another  thick,  for  in  a  20-inch  can 
there  would  have  been  a  four  or  five  inch  thickness 
of  cream  to  make  the  dividing  line  of  milk  and  sep¬ 
arated  fats.  As  I  said  before  this  reply  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  guess,  yet  possibly  it  may  suggest 
the  idea  that  may  result  in  a  remedy.  JOHN  gourd. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Gould’s  statement  that  clover  and 
millet  hays  do  not  differ  much  in  composition,  may  at 
first  seem  strange  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  it  is  a 
fact.  Average  clover  contains  a  little  more  protein 
and  fat  than  average  millet,  but  less  carbohydrates. 
So  that,  chemically  considered,  millet isgrod  cow  hay, 
Speaking  of  the  matter  of  handling  milk  and  cream, 
the  recent  question  under  “  What  Say? ’’has  called 
out  some  very  interesting  experiences, 
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“WHY  DOESN’T  THE  BUTTER  COME?” 

WHERE  ARE  MY  WANDERING  BACTERIA  ? 

One  might  fill  a  volume  with  guesses  and  theories  as 
to  why  your  cci  respondent,  on  page  780  is  unable  to 
churn  his  cream.  I  do  know  that  trouble  in  this  re¬ 
spect  sometimes  occurs,  and  that  it  is  often  very  hard 
to  locate  the  cause.  In  the  first  place,  perhaps  it  is 
simply  because  he  is  churning  at  too  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture.  He  says  “  tempered  not  to  exceed  60  degrees.’’ 
Very  often,  especially  if  cream  is  only  half  ripened — 
not  perfectly  sweet  nor  yet  well  soured — it  is  very 
slow  work  churning  at  60  degrees.  Still,  at  tbat  tem¬ 
perature  it  should  not  take  over  two  hours  if  every¬ 
thing  else  is  right.  Of  course,  “stripper”  milk  will 
churn  with  difficulty,  and  if  several  of  his  cows  are 
late  in  lactation,  that  may  be  the  trouble.  If  so,  the 
cream  should  be  warmed  before  churning,  to  68  de¬ 
grees  if  necessary.  It  will  not  hurt  the  product,  if  it 
is  handled  rightly  afterwards. 

If,  after  this  long  churning,  when  the  butter  at  last 
comes,  the  granules  are  fine,  almost  crystalline  in 
structure,  very  distinct  and  requiring  but  little  wash¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  buttermilk  is  free  from 
fat,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  warm  the 
cream,  until  it  can  be  churned  in  35 
minutes.  Hut  if  the  cream  gets  thick 
before  it  has  much  acidity,  fails  to  get 
“  heavy”  or  “go  to  sleep”  while  churn¬ 
ing,  and  the  butter  begins  to  come  in 
small,  detached  flakes,  which  after  a 
long  time  suddenly  go  into  a  big  lump  of 
grease  and  leave  lots  of  fat  in  the  butter¬ 
milk  ;  if  these  and  a  dozen  other  symp¬ 
toms  dreaded  by  the  butter- maker  are 
present,  it  shows  that  these  are  condi¬ 
tions  which  no  simple  change  of  tempera-  / 

ture  in  churning  will  remedy.  I  have 
been  a  butter-maker  but  a  lew  years  in 
a  farm  dairy  where  an  effort  has  been  \ 

made  to  turn  out  a  fancy  product,  but  I  \ 

have  been  all  through  this  mill  more 
than  once.  I  think  it  has  occurred  in¬ 
variably  in  wet  weather  when  the  past¬ 
ures  were  very  luxuriant  and  the  flow  of  / 

milk  large.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  / 

of  this  kind  on  dry  feed  in  winter. 

It  was  once  my  fortune  to  furnish  a 
churning  of  cream  to  a  State  dairy  \ 

school.  The  cream  was  about  36  hours  V- 

old,  ripened  to  slight  coagulation — the  / 

orthodox  point,  and  it  should  have  been  / 

all  right,  but  it  was  not.  I  saw  that  it  / 

was  getting  thick  before  it  was  much 
acid,  and  had  a  sickish,  sweet  smell,  and  \ 

I  told  the  instructor  that  I  was  afraid  \ 

he  would  have  trouble  with  it.  We  \ 

churned  it  for  nearly  an  hour  at  68  de-  N's. 

grees,  and  when  it  suddenly  went  to  a  / 

lump,  it  was  about  as  sorry  a  mess  of  / 

grease  as  I  ever  saw.  It  collapsed  so  / 

quickly  that  washing  it  in  granules  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  no  amount  of  \ 

ice-water  would  give  it  firmness.  I  \ 

think  that  perhaps  Mr.  Gilbert  still  re-  ' 

members  with  chagrin  that  particular 
churning.  I  know  that  I  do. 

The  two  characteristic  properties  of 
this  dangerous  cream  are  a  tendency  to 
coagulate  without  acidity  and  a  oeculiar 
sweet  odor.  I  have  handled  only  sepa¬ 
rator  cream,  and  I  know  that  the  matter 
is  greatly  helped  by  cooling  the  cream  to 
a  low  temperature  as  quickly  as  possible  I1\br. 

and  holding  it  there  until  ready  to  ripen 
it.  My  theory  is  that  this  prevents  the  development 
of  the  noxious  bacteria  and  allows  the  desirable  bac¬ 
teria  of  true  lactic  fermentation  to  get  in  their  work. 
Hut  S.  R.  uses  cold  setting  with  ice,  so  that  this  trouble 
cannot  be  his  trouble.  I  would  not  keep  the  cream  in 
that  “  dry,  cool  cellar,”  adding  each  mess  as  skimmed 
and  churning  only  12  hours  after  the  last  is  added,  but 
I  would  hold  it  at  a  low  temperature  until  36  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning,  and  then  warm  it  to  65  degrees  and 
hold  it  there  until  it  was  quite  acid — perhaps  a  little 
more  so  than  the  books  direct.  If  this  gives  a  good, 
clean,  sharp  acid  taste  and  a  smooth  texture,  he  is  on 
the  right  track.  I  believe  that  the  best  type  of  bac¬ 
teria  for  fine  butter-making  is  that  which  will  give  the 
greatest  acidity  without  coagulation.  The  greater 
acidity  is,  however,  not  the  cause  but  only  an  attendant 
circumstance  of  the  finer  quality  of  the  butter. 

If  the  above  treatment  failed  to  give  good  results, 
showing  tbat  I  had  not  succeeded  in  developing  a  be¬ 
nign  species  of  bacteria,  I  would  try  souring  skim- 
milk  in  a  closed  vessel  at  90  degrees,  and  use  this  in 
my  cream  as  a  starter,  12  to  20  hours  before  churning. 
Or,  I  would  go  to  some  dairy  where  the  product  was 
fine  and  the  churnings  quick,  and  bring  home  some 
of  their  buttermilk  as  bacteria  seed.  If  that  failed, 


I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do — go  back  to  the  cow,  the 
beginning  of  everything,  I  presume,  and  study  her 
food  snd  her  individuality,  and  write  to  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wing,  of  Cornell  University,  who  could  certainly 
help  if  anybody  could.  And  then  I  would  sit  down 
and  remember  that  the  dairyman  has  to  contend  with 
laws,  the  most  complex  and  apparently  the  most 
erratic  that  any  man  on  this  earth  ever  had  to  deal 
with.  JARED  VAN  WAGENEB,  JR. 

Hillside  Farm,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

TOMATO  HYBRIDS. 

We  are  now  using  the  word  hybrid  to  denote  crosses 
between  plants  c  f  the  same  order,  though  specifically 
or  both  specifically  and  generically  distinct. 

The  ordinary  tomato  is  called  in  botany  Lycopersi- 
cum  esculentum.  The  Currant  tomato  is  L.  pimpi- 
nellifolium.  generically  the  same — specifically  differ¬ 
ent  The  difference,  however,  is  very  marked.  The 
habit  of  the  Currant  is  weak  and  prostrate  ;  the  vines 
long  and  slender  ;  the  leaves  thin  and  comparatively 


Hybrid  Tomatoes  Between  the  Common  and  Currant. 


small.  The  berries  are  borne  in  two-sided  racemes  of 
about  a  dozen,  and  they  average  not  larger  than  a 
good-sized  Cheriy  currant. 

During  the  season  of  1892  we  raised  several  plants 
of  the  Currant  with  a  view  to  crossing  it  with  the 
common  tomato,  or,  rather,  with  the  R.  N  -Y.  cross¬ 
breeds,  which  are  well-known  to  our  readers.  We 
were  reminded  to  do  this  by  similar  successful  crosses 
effected  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell.  His  crosses, 
however,  were  effected  under  glass,  using  the  pollen 
of  the  Ithaca  only. 

We  tried  to  cross  them  both  ways,  but  crossed  fruit 
formed  only  upon  the  Currant.  Seeds  of  the  hybrids 
were  sown  the  past  season,  and  upwards  of  20  plants 
were  set  in  the  field  beside  our  other  tomatoes.  The 
habit  and  foliage  of  these  were  fairly  intermediate 
between  common  tomatoes  and  the  Currant.  So,  too, 
the  fruit  varied  only  in  a  trifling  degree.  Some  were 
rather  larger  than  others  ;  some  racemes  bore  as  many 
as  16,  others  as  few  as  eight.  Some  ripened  earlier 
than  others.  The  berries  of  some  racemes  ripened  all 
at  once  ;  on  others  the  lower  berries  ripened  first.  All 
were  two-celled,  of  a  deep-red  color,  and  in  shape 
perfectly  round  and  smooth.  They  began  to  ripen 
earlier  than  any  other  kind,  and  continued  to  bear 


and  ripen  in  great  quantities  until  frost.  The  outline 
illustration,  Fig.  260,  shows  the  average  racemes. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  were  in  bud,  .we  again  began 
the  work  of  crossing,  using  the  best  of  our  cross-bred 
varieties  as  the  males.  Not  less  than  a  dozen  fruits 
formed,  every  one  having  a  different  male  parent. 

The  probable  result  of  this  continued  crossing  no 
one  can  foretell.  It  may  not  be  absurd  to  conjecture 
that  a  good  deal  may  come  out  of  it.  We  may  get  a 
race  bearing  large,  round,  perfectly  smooth  fruit, 
ripening  evenly  about  the  stem  ;  longer  racemes,  and 
an  earlier  maturity. 

Physalis  Alkekengi,  like  Lycopersicum  esculentum 
and  L.  pimpinellifolium,  are  members  of  the  Solanum 
or  Nightshade  family.  This  is  the  Strawberry  tomato, 
the  little  berries  of  which  are  borne  in  bladdery  pods 
of  a  bright  red  color  when  mature.  They  are  also 
borne  singly.  The  plant  is  a  hardy  perennial  living 
on  into  eternity  for  aught  we  know,  while  the  others 
are  annuals.  There  are,  too,  annual  Ground  Cherries, 
like  Physalis  grandiflora,  Angulala,  Philadelphia  and 
Pubescens. 

In  a  familiar  way  we  may  say  that  the  Christian  name 
of  the  Strawberry  Tomato  is  Alkekengi 
and  that  its  surname  is  Physalis.  It  is  a 
loDg-lived  individual  of  the  house  of 
Solanum. 

During  the  past  summer  we  proposed 
— a  proposition  never  made  before,  in  so 
far  as  we  know,  or  if  made — has  never 
been  fulfilled — a  marriage  between  the 
two  distant  branches  of  the  Solanum 
family,  viz.,  the  tender,  short-lived  Dico- 
persicum,  whose  Christian  name  is  Escu¬ 
lentum  to  the  long-lived  hardy  Physalis, 
whose  Christian  name  is  Alkekengi.  We 
tried  to  effect  the  marriage  reciprocally, 
but  after  patient,  persevering  efforts, 
succeeded  only  in  inducing  Alkekengi 
to  accept  Esculentum  Esculentum  re¬ 
jected  every  overture — and  they  were 
many — made  by  Alkekengi.  The  result 
of  this  match — there  was  little  of  love 
or  spcntaneity  about  it ;  it  was  certainly 
far  from  love  at  first  sight — was  two 
rather  small,  but  apparently  vigorous 
offspring,  the  future  of  which  remains 
to  be  seen. 

It  would  be  interesting,  to  say  the  least, 
if  in  this  way  a  hardy  race  of  large  toma¬ 
toes  could  be  produced,  each  already  put 
up  in  tissue-paper  ready  for  shipment. 
We  are  hoping  that  the  seeds  of  the  two 
hybrid  berries  are  true  seeds  and  that  we 
shall  have  some  queer  developments  to 
report  to  our  readers  next  summer. 


)FARM  FAILURES.— I. 

A  MISTAKE  IN  NOT  MAKING  MORE  MARKETS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  764,  gives  figures 
on  the  Hudson  River  grape  crop.  These, 
as  The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  “  do  not  show  much 
profit.”  Also,  I  imagine,  the  $40  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  ton  of  grapes  is  too  high 
f^r  the  present  retail  price  of  Eastern 
grapes  here,  even  at  this  season,  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  The  latter  being  20  to  25  cents 
per  eight-pound  basket. 

Hut  this  is  not  so  unprofitable  as  rais¬ 
ing  wheat  at  40  to  50  cents  a  bushel,  or 
so  bad  as  raising  old  varieties  of  pears 
here  at  $5  a  bushel  (if  we  could  get  it) ; 
or  so  discouraging  as  the  results  of  many 
ventures  that  all  of  us  can  recall.  It  is 
not  so  wearing  on  the  bank  account  as  my  blackberry 
crop  of  1890.  The  crop  was  large — my  books  show 
sales  of  3,835  24  quart  crates  from  16  acres — and  no 
doubt  more  than  200  crates  were  used  at  home,  eaten 
by  pickers  and  birds,  or  dropped  on  the  ground  by 
careless  pickers. 

It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  Snyder  blackberry,  that 
it  drops  too  easily,  and  many  pickers,  having  only  one 
end  in  view,  do  not  regard  the  grower’s  interest  any 
more  than  tne  hurried  inspections  of  the  overseers 
compel  them  to  do  ;  so  many  berries  are  scattered  on 
the  ground.  Only  a  few  crates  of  this  crop  sold  at 
$1  50,  a  few  more  at  $1.25,  and  from  this  on  the  grower 
was  lucky  if  the  main  markets  paid  $1  a  crate,  while 
often  many  cases  would  be  held  by  the  commission- 
man  until  a  total  loss. 

The  picking  expenses  here  are  about  as  follows : 
For  crates,  marked,  in  shed  ready  for  use,  17  cents  ; 
picking,  48  cents;  overseeing,  packing,  hauling,  etc., 
fully,  12  cents  ;  express,  more  or  less,  10  cents ;  com¬ 
mission,  say,  10  cents — total,  97  cents.  These  figures 
are  rather  low  than  high,  and  it  may  be  asked  why  I 
did  not  stop  picking.  Well,  no  man  can  foretell  the 
market,  and  often  after  the  largest  picking  comes  a 
period  of  sunshine  for  the  grower,  and  prices  improve; 
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besides,  the  pickers  were  having  a  good  thing  of  it,  if 
I  didn’t. 

Where  was  the  fault?  There  was  a  surplus  of  fruit 
and  prices  were  bound  to  rule  low.  Yet  I  made  them 
still  lower  by  breaking  my  markets  in  detail.  I  started 
in  by  making  consignments  to  eight  or  ten  points, 
large  and  small,  and  when  the  cities  were  overstocked 
I  had  not  enough  smaller  and  out  of-the- way  places 
looked  up  to  which  to  ship,  so  of  course  I  made  my 
shipments  too  large  for  the  eating  capacity  of  the 
markets.  There  were  plenty  of  people  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  who  would  have  paid  $1.50  per  crate,  but  I 
had  not  found  them.  The  large  markets  were  all  full, 
and  were  shipping  berries  into  the  small  towns,  but  I 
should  have  forestalled  them  by  sending  fresh  berries 
to  the  latter  from  the  start.  True  I  found  the  places 
later,  but  not  rapidly  enough  to  take  all  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  crates  that  I  was  picking  daily  ;  so  as  I  said, 
I  broke  down  all  my  good  markets  in  detail  where  I 
should  have,  by 
light  consign¬ 
ments,  kept  them 
calling  for  more. 

Prices  in  a  city 
may  fall  and  rise 
again,  but  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  they  fall  and 
stay  there. 

The  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  fruit 
is  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est  things  to  ac¬ 
complish  along 
the  line  of  fruit 
growing.  Lately 
I  have  endeavored 
to  place  myself  in 
close  correspond¬ 
ence  with  fully 
twice  as  many 
markets  as  1  think  I  shall  use,  for  I  know  that  mutabil¬ 
ity  is  abroad,  and  that  some  of  these  markets  will 
fail  me  when  I  have  no  leisure  for  “trading  horses  ” 

Farmingdale,  Ill.  benjamin  buckman. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  FARM  PRODUCE. 

HOW  SOME  BONG  ISLAND  FARMERS  SOLVE  IT. 

It  is  one  thing  to  grow  a  crop,  but  another  and 
entirely  different  thing  to  profitably  market  it.  This 
is  the  great  problem,  especially  in  localities  remote 
from  markets,  and,  when  the  produce  is  perishable  or 
bulky,  the  difficulty  is  still  further  increased.  Those 
so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  haul  their  produce  directly 
to  market  are  fortunate.  Great  expense,  vexatious 
delays  and  ofteD  exorbitant  transportation  and  com¬ 
mission  charges  are  thus  avoided  But  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  producers  of  different  kinds  of 
agricultural  commodities  are  thus  favorably  located. 
Most  of  the  farmers  and  truck  rs  within  20  miles  of 
New  York  bring  their  produce  directly 
to  the  markets  in  the  city  with  their  own 
teams  and  wagons.  But  one  trip  a  day 
is  made,  and  some  come  from  such  dis¬ 
tances  that  but  three  trips  per  week  are 
feasible.  Of  course,  as  large  a  load  as 
possible  is  brought,  and  the  market 
wagons  are  constructed  with  this  end 
in  view.  They  are  roomy  affairs,  and 
when  filled  with  vegetables,  the  load  is 
often  nearly  as  large  as  one  of  hay. 

Fig.  201  shows  one  of  these  loads 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  one 
passing  the  Hicks  farm.  The  load  is 
entirely  concealed  by  the  tarpaulin  covering  which 
is  securely  tied  down.  The  wisp  of  hay  on  top  is  for 
the  feed  of  the  horses,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  grain 
added.  It  is  evident  that  the  horses  are  not  thorough¬ 
breds.  Many  of  these  truckers  buy  broken  down  car 
or  truck  horses  from  the  cities.  Many  Of  them  have 
become  lamed  from  traveling  on  the  pavements,  and, 
when  put  on  the  farm  are  capable  of  a  good  deal  of 
service.  The  cart  attached  to  the  front  team  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  a  Long  Island  institution,  and  is  known  as  a 
Long  Island  tow  cart.  It  has  many  and  various  uses. 
Its  necessity  in  this  case  is  that  many  of  the  country 
roads  are  so  poor  that  the  single  team  cannot  draw  so 
large  a  load  as  is  possible  after  the  better  main  roads 
and  paved  streets  are  reached.  So  the  teams  are 
doubled  up  by  hitching  on  the  team  with  the  tow 
cart,  and  when  the  hard  road  is  reached,  the  extra 
team  returns  home. 

This  picture  was  taken  about  noon.  The  trucker 
starts  for  the  city  at  varying  times  of  day,  according 
to  his  distance  out,  but  always  so  as  to  reach  here 
early  in  the  night,  to  be  ready  for  the  early  morning 
market.  Arrived  on  the  market  stand,  he  either  sleeps 
on  his  wagon  awaiting  the  advent  of  purchasers,  or  re¬ 
pairs  to  some  nearby  hostelry  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep. 
It  is  hard,  irregular  business,  with  litt;e  to  commend 


it  to  those  who  love  regular  hours  and  work  by  the 
natural  light  of  the  sun 

But  some,  even  of  the  Long  Island  truckers,  are  too 
far  from  town  to  drive  the  distance,  and  for  such  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  2G2.  The  wagons  are 
run  upon  a  flat  car,  two  on  each  as  in  the  illustration. 
Some  cars  are  wider  and  carry  four  wagons.  The  poles 
are  removable,  and  the  footboards  turn  up  so  that  the 
wagons  may  be  run  close  together.  The  horses  are 
put  in  the  box  car  shown  next  the  engine,  while  the 
drivers  occupy  the  caboose  in  the  rear.  The  number 
of  cars  may,  of  course,  be  increased  to  accommodate 
any  number  of  wagons  and  horses.  When  the  city  is 
reached,  the  wagons  are  unloaded,  the  horses  hitched 
on,  and  the  market  may  be  reached  with  as  much 
facility  as,  and  with  less  fatigue  than  is  possible  for 
those  who  had  driven  the  entire  distance. 

It  isn’t  many  farm  horses  that  have  the  opportunity 
to  ride  to  market,  and  the  sight  of  one  of  these 


market  trains  is  considerable  of  a  novelty  to  farmers 
from  the  interior  of  the  country. 


What  They  Say. 

A  Village  Milk  Supply. — Pure  milk  is  a  great 
desideratum,  and  the  village  or  city  which  has  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  it  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  good 
fortune.  Having  my  Babcock  milk  tester  with  me  at 
my  home  in  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  I  determined  to  see  by 
actual  test  what  kind  of  milk  we  were  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  the  milkmen  who  furnish  it  to  the  people. 
On  the  morning  of  November  22,  I  procured  a  pint 
from  six  different  milkmen  and,  after  breakfast,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  test  it  for  butter  fats.  Readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  milk  containing  three  per  cent  of  butter  fats 
is  lawful — less  than  three  per  cent  is  evidence  of  adul¬ 
teration.  The  milk  expert  naturally  expects  milk  to 
be  a  little  richer  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  pasture 
is  largely  replaced  by  a  liberal  grain  feed,  but  the 


results  were  a  great  surprise  after  all.  The  poorest 
milk  in  the  six  samples  tested  showed  three-fifths  of 
one  per  cent  above  the  legal  standard,  while  the  best, 
4  3-5  was  reached  by  two  dairies.  Following  are  the 


details  : 

1.  Buccanlng . 4  3-5 

2.  Creamery  in  village . 4  2-5 

3.  Westfall .  .  3  4-5 

4.  Nearpass .  3  4-5 

5.  Buckley .  3  3-5 

6.  Cuddeoack .  4  3-5 

This  is  really  a  remarkable  showirg.  If  equal  quan¬ 


tities  of  these  milks  were  blended,  the  average  product 
would  show  4  2-15  per  cent  of  butter  fat — a  milk 
sufficiently  rich  to  warrant  the  highest  compliments 
for  the  venders.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  none  of 
them  knew  that  the  milk  was  to  be  tested — it  was 
bought  as  if  to  be  used  in  the  family.  e.  g.  f. 

Shippers’  Pride  Plum. — I  regard  the  Shippers’  Pride 
as  an  exceedingly  promising  variety  of  plum.  Our 
trees  are  fine  growers,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  fine, 
and  free  from  rot;  more  so  than  the  Abundance.  Per¬ 
haps  the  inquirer  has  not  the  genuine  article,  but 
something  that  was  represented  as  such.  e.  e.  u. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

A  Big  Wheat  Yield  —On  page  776  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  November  18,  G.  N.  D  ,  Shelby ville,  Mich.,  inquires 
who  can  beat  his  yield  of  White  Leader  wheat.  A 


Western  man  would  say  that  G.  N.  D.  had  done  fairly 
well,  but  it  requires  no  extra  effort  in  Colorado  to 
make  a  better  showing  with  an  old  standard  variety 
of  wheat.  In  the  fall  of  1801,  I  bought  enough  wheat 
of  a  Denver  seed  house  to  seed  25  acres.  It  was  sold  to 
me  for  Clawson.  On  examination  of  the  wheat  after¬ 
wards,  I  became  suspicious  that  it  was  not  true  to 
name  and  that  I  had  been  swindled  as  to  variety.  To 
make  myself  sure  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  sent  to 
my  brother,  living  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  who  I 
knew  had  been  growing  the  Clawson  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  had  him  forward  to  me  by  mail  a  small 
sack  of  his  Clawson  wheat.  I  weighed  it  with  much 
care  on  its  arrival,  and  found  that  there  were  just  19 
ounces  of  wheat.  I  had  just  finished  digging  apiece 
of  early  potatoes,  and  the  ground  being  very  dry  I 
put  water  on  the  land,  and  two  days  after  taking  the 
water  off  I  plowed  the  piece  and  harrowed  it  well.  I 
then  started  in  to  sow  the  wheat  with  my  garden  drill 

but  finding  that  I 
was  covering  more 
ground  than  I 
wished  I  stopped 
the  drill  and  fin¬ 
ished  by  making 
furrows  with  a  hoe 
and  sowing  the 
rest  of  the  seed 
by  hand.  This  was 
September  27.  No 
fertilizer  was 
used,  and  no  fur¬ 
ther  attention  was 
given  to  it,  except 
to  irrigate  once  in 
the  following 
June.  I  harvested 
the  wheat  and  had 
it  thrashed  by  an 
ordinary  steam 
thrasher,  not  gathering  up  any  waste  about  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  fear  of  mixing  with  other  wheat  that  had 
been  thrashed  at  the  same  place,  and  it  weighed  out 
335  pounds,  or  five  bushels  and  35  pounds  of  clean,  nice 
wheat.  A  part  of  this  wneat  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  Colorado  can  beat  anything 
but  a  “  Gold  Bug,”  and  we  are  getting  our  guns 
trained  on  him,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  bring  him 
down.  p.  d.  G. 

Loveland,  Colo. 

“  Backing”  Made  Easy. — The  number  of  horses 
spoiled  by  being  compelled  to  back  up  hill  or  in  un¬ 
handy  places,  has  probably  never  been  estimated. 
Not  only  are  they  injured  physically,  but  their  dis¬ 
positions  are  ruined  by  injudicious  management,  and 
they  become  cross,  balky  and  unpleasant  to  handle. 
Where  is  there  a  farmer  who  has  not  somewhere  on 
his  premises  some  such  hard  place  to  back  his  team? 
Perhaps  it  is  the  woodshed,  which  is  only  to  be  reached 
by  backing  up  a  steep  lawn;  or  possibly,  it  is  a  nar¬ 
row  place  between  the  barns.  Or  the 
barn  itself  may  be  built  so  high  as  to  re¬ 
quire  filling  in  along  the  front,  making  a 
steep  incline  up  to  the  doors.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  is,  that  place  is  one  of  trial  for 
both  beast  and  man  when  it  comes  to 
backing  up  a  load;  but  if  men  will  ex¬ 
ercise  a  little  forethought  it  can  be 
made  “as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.” 
This  can  be  done  by  attaching  an  extra 
whifiletree  to  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon 
when  drawing  a  load,  and  when  it 
comes  to  backing  just  unhitch  the  horse 
or  horses,  hitch  the  traces  to  the 
whillletree  at  the  back  end  of  the  load  and  the 
team  will  haul  the  load  up  to  the  door  without  even 
laying  an  ear  back,  and  in  much  shorter  time  than 
would  be  required  to  back  it  with  repeated  hawing 
and  geeing,  and  try,  try  again.  One  trial  of  this 
way  will  prove  that  it  is  easier  to  draw  than  to  back 
a  load,  and  the  better  way  every  time  from  a  humane 
point  of  view.  Alice  e.  pinney. 

Clover  Experience. — While  stacking  my  clover  in 
the  field — for  want  of  a  better  place— last  summer,  I 
kept  a  record  of  each  stack,  noting  the  length  of  cur¬ 
ing,  manner  of  putting  up,  etc.  Within  the  last 
month  I  have  moved  them  all,  selling  some  and  put¬ 
ting  the  remainder  under  cover.  Three  of  the  stacks 
were  put  up  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding 
the  cutting.  These,  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
had  been  salted  several  times  during  stacking,  were 
molded  considerably.  The  remainder  of  the  hay,  on 
account  of  light  rains,  had  some  three  days’  curing  in 
the  swath,  but  lost  much  of  the  leaves,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  being  woody  or  stemmy.  None  of  the 
stacks  leaked,  as  they  were  all  topped  out  with  Tim¬ 
othy.  Of  course,  “one  swallow  doesn’t  make  a  sum¬ 
mer,”  but  I  shall  certainly  saltj'  all  my  clover  of  two 
days’  curing,  until  I  learn  better.  The  second  crop  was 


A  Long  Island  Tow  Cart.  Doubling  Up  the  Power  on  Bad  Roads.  Fig.  261. 


Carrying  Load  and  Horses  on  the  Cars.  Fig.  262. 
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cut  for  seed,  and  the  clover  cut  first  outyielded  that 
cut  a  week  later  by  a  half  bushel  to  the  acre.  The 
salted  stack  was  the  first  one  cut  and  put  up,  the 
bloom  not  being  fully  out.  w.  s. 

Winchester,  Ky. 

Mule  Pumping  Water. — The  windmill  on  the  top 
of  the  sheep  barn — the  end  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
picture — Fig.  259,  first  page,  can  usually  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  a  supply  of  water  pumped  so  that  the 
stock  may  never  be  without;  but  there  is  a  bluff  400 
feet  high  only  a  few  rods  to  the  northwest,  and  when 
the  wind  is  from  that  direction  the  windmill  is  of  no 
use.  Last  winter  for  several  weeks  we  had  either 
northwest  winds  or  no  winds  at  all,  and  the  cistern 
went  dry.  Something  had  to  be  done.  The  picture 
shows  quite  plainly  what  was  done.  We  took  the 
tread  power  from  the  barn,  and  placed  it  so  that  we 
could  connect  it  with  the  pump  by  using  a  16-foot 
plank  for  a  “walking  beam,”  and  there  you  are  ! 
Minnesota.  j.  m.  drew. 

How  Is  This  Wheat? — G.  N.  D.,  of  Shelbyville, 
Mich  ,  says  that  he  had  wheat  that  yielded  more  than 
60-fold,  and  asks  if  any  one  can  beat  it.  I  claim  that 
I  have  done  so.  In  1887  I  planted  one  grain  of  wheat 
in  the  center  between  four  hills  of  strawberries,  the 
hills  being  15  inches  apart  each  way.  I  mulched  with 
corn  stalks,  and  the  stools  had  from  30  to  95  heads  to 
a  stool.  The  best  stool  had  84  heads  and  3,540  grains, 
making  125  bushels  per  acre.  s.  s. 

Xenia,  Ill. 

The  “  Chunk  of  Manure  ”  has  no  friends  in  the  re¬ 
cent  fertilizer  discussion.  It  doesn’t  deserve  any.  Here 
is  another  argument  for  the  immediate  application  of 
manure.  The  rains  carry  the  “goodness  ”  down  into 
the  ground.  Once  or  twice  brushing  over  with  the 
brush  harrow  or  some  kindred  tool  leaves  the  manure 
as  fine  as  does  the  Kemp  manure  spreader.  Then  the 
after  plowing,  instead  of  turning  the  manure  down 
six  inches,  brings  up  and  mixes  the  fertility  which  has 
gradually  been  working  down.  Mr.  C.  S.  Rice  states 
the  *  ruth  in  his  discussion  of  the  quantity  of  manure 
to  be  applied.  The  grain  crops  which  Prof.  Roberts 
takes  for  example  perhaps  do  not  require  large  appli¬ 
cations  of  manure,  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  a  general 
practice  to  manure  those  crops  directly,  but  rather  to 
bring  them  in  a  rotation  after  some  crop  which  is  a 
grosser  feeder.  _  k.  c.  b. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT. 

AMONG  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Part  IV. 

Interview  With  J.  F.  Wygant  Continued. 

“  You  speak  of  giving  your  peach  trees  a  liberal 
feeding — how  much  per  acre  does  that  mean  ?” 

“  Well,  on  my  3,000  trees  I  used  15  tons  of  ashes  and 
three  of  mixed  or  complete  fertilizer.  I  do  not  try  to 
mix  at  home  ;  in  fact  home  mixing  is  but  little  prac¬ 
ticed  about  here.  A  good  many  ashes  have  been  used 
in  years  past,  but  now  farmers  are  using  more  of  the 
potash  salts  in  place  of  the  ashes.  A  good  deal  of 
kainit  is  used,  but  not  always  with  the  best  results.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  believe  that  the  use  of  kainit 
or  muriate  on  grapes  will  ever  prove  fully  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  long  run. 

“  How  much  fertilizer  do  you  use  in  the  course  of  a 
year  ?” 

“  About  $350  worth.  You  can  see  from  the  area  I 
have  in  fruit  that  this  means  quite  an  expense  per 
acre,  still  the  returns  are  very  satisfactory.” 

“  One  year  with  another,  what  fruit  pays  you  best?” 

“  Grapes  pay  best  in  the  long  run.  This  year,  of 
course  they  are  very  low  because  the  demand  has  not 
kept  up  to  former  years.  In  many  of  our  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  men  have  been  out  of  work  and  thus 
unable  to  buy  as  much  fruit  as  formerly,  but  another 
year  may  tell  a  different  story.” 

“  What  varieties  of  grapes  do  you  raise  ?” 

“  Moore’s  Early,  Delaware,  Worden,  Pocklington 
and  Concord.  About  two-thirds  are  Concords  and  the 
remainder  about  equally  divided  between  the  other 
four  varieties.  As  I  have  said  I  use  my  stable  manure 
on  the  young  grape  vines  to  grow  wood.  After  they 
come  into  bearing,  I  use  fertilizers  entirely.  We  buy 
most  of  our  plants  and  vines.  The  nursery  business 
is  quite  another  business  from  that  of  growing  fruit. 
After  strawberries  begin  fruiting  we  have  a  regular 
succession  of  fruits  for  four  months.  Strawberries 
begin  about  June  1,  gooseberries  and  currants  about 
June  15  and  last  about  three  weeks.  Grapes  and 
peaches  begin  about  August  20  and  run  till  frost. 
The  life  of  the  fruit  grower  is  a  lively  one  while  the 
season  lasts,  and  that  continues  from  the  earliest 
spring  till  long  after  the  ground  freezes  up,  with 
trimming,  plowing,  fertilizing,  cultivating  and  pick¬ 
ing.” 

There  are  two  important  things  in  Mr.  Wygant’s 
testimony  that  are  worth  thinking  over.  One  is  that, 
in  common  with  Mr.  Williams,  he  is  positive  that  fer¬ 
tilizers  give  the  best  qioaUtyan  fruits — particularly  with 


grapes  and  peaches.  Both  recognize  the  value  of 
stable  manure  as  a  mulching  material  and  as  a  forcer 
for  the  growth  of  wood  in  young  vines  and  trees,  and 
they  recognize  why  the  manure  acts  as  it  does — viz  : 
Because  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  An¬ 
other  point  peculiar  to  these  fruit  farms  is  the  fact 
that  no  effort  is  made  to  grow  clover  or  other  crops 
for  green  manure.  On  that  vineyard  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  spoke  of,  now  15  years  old,  where  no  stable 
manure  has  ever  been  used,  there  must  be  little  or  no 
humus  left  in  the  soil,  and  yet  neither  in  quantity  nor 
quality  do  the  crops  of  grapes  fail.  This  brings  up  a 
curious  problem  in  the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers. 
Has  the  importance  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  been  overestimated?  In  how  far  will  frequent 
and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  upper  soil  take  the 
place  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  stable  manure  or  sod? 
This  would  be  an  interesting  question  for  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  to  take  up.  These  vineyards  certainly 
prove  that  on  the  soil  of  these  farms,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  application  of  vegetable  matter 
in  order  to  produce  large  crops  of  good  grapes.  It  is 
true  that  some  weeds  and  grass  are  worked  into  the 
soil  in  cultivating  these  grapes,  but  no  studied  effort 
is  made  to  secure  a  green  manure  crop  or  a  sod. 

Another  Visit  to  Lake  view  Farm. 

This  is  not  quite  the  plan  followed  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Taber,  of  Poughkeepsie,  whose  place  was  next  visited. 
Readers  will  remember  our  account  of  a  visit  to  this 
farm  in  June  of  this  year.  Strawberries  and  grapes 
are  Mr.  T.’s  chief  crops,  with  the  former  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  money  earner.  We  can  see  from  his  practice  that 
the  strawberry  grower  must  have  a  mulching  material 
of  some  sort,  while  the  grape  grower  can  get  on  with¬ 
out  it.  Mr.  Taber  uses  large  quantities  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  because  that  is  the  cheapest  and  best  mulching 
material  he  can  get.  Like  all  the  rest  of  these  fruit 
men,  he  says  that  actual  fertility  is  cheaper  in  the  form 
of  chemical  fertilizers,  but  the  mulch  and  vegetable 
matter  is  cheaper  in  the  form  of  manure.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  strawberry  and  grape  growing  in  this 
matter  of  the  necessity  of  using  manure  is  worth  re¬ 
marking.  Mr.  Taber’s  soil  is  heavier  than  that  of  the 
other  farms  thus  far  described,  and  he  has  found  that 
humus  or  vegetable  matter  is  needed  to  help  lighten 
or  loosen  it.  The  grapes,  by  the  way,  are  on  the 
highest  and  lightest  part  of  the  farm,  and  receive  fer¬ 
tilizer  only  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre. 

Unlike  Messrs.  Williams  and  Wygant,  Mr.  Taber 
makes  a  great  point  of  securing  a  heavy  green  crop 
for  his  strawberry  ground.  To  illustrate  this,  we  can 
give  this  season’s  history  of  a  part  of  the  bed  pictured 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  July  8, 1893.  That  bed  was  plowed 
under  on  July  21  and  thoroughly  fined.  On  August  1, 
a  mixture  of  clover  and  turnip  seed  was  sown.  The 
amount  per  acre  was  one  pound  of  turnip  seed,  twelve 
quarts  of  Medium  and  four  quarts  of  Alsike  clover.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  October  24,  the  turnips  were  as 
large  as  one’s  fist,  while  the  clover  had  made  a  fine 
growth.  The  turnips  wi.l  be  sold  or  used  to  feed 
stock,  the  tops  cut  off  and  left  on  the  ground.  The 
clover  will  be  cut  twice  for  hay  and  then  plowed  for 
strawberries  again.  Mr.  Taber  is  greatly  pleased  with 
the  success  of  this  experiment,  for  the  crop  of  turnips 
will  pay  all  cost  of  seed  and  rent  of  land,  besides  in¬ 
suring  a  first-rate  catch  of  clover.  On  another  part  of 
the  field  was  a  heavy  growth  of  rye,  which  will  be 
turned  under  in  the  spring  and  the  ground  set  to 
strawberries,  using  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  besides 
the  rye.  In  fact,  you  will  notice  that  all  these  straw¬ 
berry  growers,  while  using  large  quantities  of  stable 
manure,  also  use  from  a  half  to  a  ton  per  acre  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  they  call  the  food  of  the  crop.  Mr.  Taber 
says  that  he  cannot  use  too  much  of  a  well  balanced 
fertilizer  on  strawberries,  though  he  might  use  stable 
manure  alone  at  a  loss,  because  in  order  to  get  enough 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  for  the  crop,  he  would  be 
forced  to  use  too  much  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Taber  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  fertilizers 
give  fruits  of  a  better  quality  than  those  grown  with 
stable  manure.  On  his  soil,  this  difference  is  also  very 
evident  in  potatoes.  The  fertilizers  also  hasten  ripen¬ 
ing — this,  in  fact,  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
have  used  fertilizers  heavily.  One  good  thing  about 
Mr. T.’s  farming  is  that  all  the  fertilizers  are  distributed 
by  machine.  There  is  no  hand  work  about  it.  He 
uses  the  McKenny  distributor  which,  with  one  or  two 
changes,  which  he  made  himself,  will  either  broad¬ 
cast  the  fertilizer  or  drop  it  in  hill  or  drill  as  desired. 

For  training  his  grapes,  Mr.  T.  uses  a  modification 
of  the  Kniffin  system.  The  two  upper  arms  alone  are 
left  and  trained  along  the  upper  wire  and  then  down 
to  the  lower  wire.  This  gives  an  umbrella-shaped 
vine,  exposing  all  the  fruit  to  the  sun,  and  giving  a 
better  chance  for  spraying  and  picking.  We  have  be¬ 
fore  now  told  some  big  stories  of  Mr.  T.’s  experience 
with  the  Gandy  strawberry.  Here  is  another.  This 
year  he  sold  19  crates  of  Gandys  for  $101 !  Still  he 


says  he  is  not  advertising  Gandy,  or  does  he  advise 
others  to  plant  it.  Like  Catawba  and  Delaware 
grapes  it  requires  a  certain  soil  and  culture  to  do 
its  best. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SALT  AND  GAS  LIME  ON  ASPARAGUS. 

In  the  account  of  Mr.  A.  Donald’s  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  asparagus  which  was  given  on  page  761  mention 
was  made  of  the  large  quantities  of  salt  and  gas  lime 
that  are  used  on  the  crop.  It  seems  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  written  Mr.  D  to  know  if  he  really  uses 
so  much  of  these  substances.  Here  is  a  further  state¬ 
ment  from  him: 

“  It  seems  that  gas  lime  has  a  bad  name  Well,  it 
has,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  article  to  deal  with,  as  some 
have  learned.  To  use  gas  lime  fresh  from  the  gas  works 
and  put  it  on  any  growing  crop  will  certainly  do  harm, 
and  will  kill  young,  growing  crops.  But  if  put  on 
plowed  land  one  month  before  planting,  it  will  do  no 
harm,  as  the  gas  will  all  work  out  of  it.  Or  if  the 
lime  has  laid  in  the  pile  six  or  eight  months,  then  no 
harm  will  result.  I  receive  benefit  from  gas  lime  put 
on  my  asparagus  bed  in  winter;  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  weed  seeds,  it  will  kill  some,  and  the 
lime  acts  on  the  soil  the  same  as  other  lime. 

“Some  think  that  I  am  extravagant  in  using  so  much 
salt.  I  have  bought  five  tons  of  salt,  and  shall  use  it 
all  on  about  two  acres,  one  acre  of  asparagus  and  one 
acre  of  celery  ground.  I  don’t  know  what  there  is  in 
salt ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  use  the  amount  named. 
When  salt  is  found  to  injure  a  crop,  I  put  it  on  the 
land  one  or  two  months  before  planting,  and  I  have 
never  had  a  crop  injured  by  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  received'much  good  from  it.  Too  many  use  it,  as 
a  friend  did  a  few  years  ago.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
a  plum  tree  that  didn’t  hold  its  fruit  until  it  ripened, 
and  asked  me  what  she  could  do  to  cause  the  plums  to 
hang  on  until  mature.  I  said  that  I  had  used  salt  on 
all  such  trees,  and  that  it  had  proved  beneficial.  I  told 
her  to  put  one-half  bushel  of  salt  on  the  ground, 
spreading  it  out  four  or  five  feet  from  the  body  of  the 
tree.  She  did  just  as  I  told  her — with  this  difference 
— she  reported  the  tree  dead  from  using  the  salt,  and 
when  asked  how  she  applied  it,  she  said  :  ‘  I  took  the 

brine  from  the  pork  barrel  and  poured  it  all  around 
it.’  This  case  is  about  as  near  as  most  people  under¬ 
stand  the  instructions  given.  There  is  one  thing  I  do 
know,  and  that  is  that  I  have  good  crops  each  and 
every  season,  and  I  know  that  there  cannot  be  found 
one  man  in  all  this  part  of  the  country  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  me  but  will  say  ‘  Donald  has  good  crops 
every  time  1  ”’  A.  donald. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Two  Bad  Apple  Enemies. 

J.  R.  N.,  Royal  Oak,  Md. — I  have  an  apple  orchard 
of  130  trees,  two  years  old,  20  of  which  are  affected 
with  little  scabs  or  scales  which  seem  to  contain 
animal  life.  I  first  noticed  the  affected  trees  early  in 
September.  The  scales  have  increased  up  to  date.  I 
also  find  on  the  affected  trees  small  flies.  What  is  the 
cause,  and  a  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  white  scales,  scarcely  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  closely  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  trees, 
are  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  Scurvy  Bark 
Louse.  Entomologists  label  them  Chionaspis  furfurus. 
They  resemble  a  small  white  fish  scale  adhering  to  the 
bark.  At  this  time  most  of  the  scales,  or  rather  the 
insects  that  made  them,  are  dead.  But  if  the  corres¬ 
pondent  will  carefully  lift  up  a  scale  with  a  pin  or 
knife  and  examine  the  spot  closely  with  a  small  micro¬ 
scope  or  pocket  lens  (an  instrument  that  every  fruit 
grower  ought  to  own)  he  will  find  many  minute  pur¬ 
plish  eggs  just  underneath  the  white  scale.  The  body 
of  the  female  insect  which  secreted  the  scale  will  be 
found  all  shriveled  up  at  one  end  of  the  scale.  She 
has  fulfilled  her  destiny,  and  her  scale  affords  a  winter 
home  for  her  progeny.  In  early  spring,  usually  in 
May,  the  eggs  hatch  into  minute  purplish  lice  which 
crawl  from  under  the  scale  and  scatter  over  the  tree. 
When  a  suitable  place  is  found  they  insert  their  little 
beaks  in  the  bark  and  there  remain,  sucking  the  juices 
of  the  tree.  They  move  about  but  little,  if  any,  after 
once  becoming  established.  The  scales  soon  begin  to 
form  and  by  midsummer  they  render  the  dnsect  quite 
conspicuous.  Hundreds  of  the  scales  often  occur  on  a 
small  branch.  All  parts  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  trees  are  affected,  and  the  thousands  of  little  beaks 
pumping  out  the  life-blood  of  the  tree  seriously  weaken 
and  may  cause  the  death  of  the  affected  portion.  The 
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scale-like  covering1  under  which  the  insect  lives, 
renders  it  hard  to  reach  with  insecticides  late  in  the 
season.  The  scales  are  impervious  to  most  of  the 
insecticides.  As  the  insect  sucks  its  fool,  the  poison¬ 
ous  applications  would,  of  course,  have  no  effect  upon 
it.  The  most  practicable  method  of  combating  the 
pest  that  can  now  be  recommended  is  to  scrape  off 
with  a  stiff  brush  all  the  scales  possible  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  and  early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  young 
lice  are  seen  crawling  about  the  tree,  spray  thoroughly 
with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  from  five  to 
eight  parts  of  water.  The  young  lice  will  begin  to 
appear  in  May  and  for  a  week  or  two  will  be  unpro¬ 
tected  by  scales,  they  will  thus  be  easily  reached  by 
the  spray,  and  the  emulsion  is  death  to  every  one  it 
reaches,  Spray  thoroughly  and  in  time.  The  emul¬ 
sion  is  best  made  as  follows  : 

Thoroughly  dissolve  one-half  pound  of  hard  or  soft  soap  In  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  While  this  solution  Is  very  hot,  add  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  kerosene  and  quickly  begin  to  agitate  the  whole  mass  through 
a  syringe  or  force  pump,  drawing  the  liquid  Into  the  pump  and  forc¬ 
ing  It  back  Into  the  dish.  Continue  this  for  live  minutes,  or  until  the 
whole  mass  assumes  a  creamy  color  and  consistency  which  will 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  not  glide  oft  like  oil.  It  may 
now  be  readily  diluted  with  cold  rain  water,  or  the  whole  mass  may 
be  allowed  to  cool,  when  It  has  a  semt-solld  form,  not  unlike  loppored 
milk.  This  standard  emulsion  If  covered  and  placed  In  a  cool,  dark 
place  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  In  making  a  dilution  from  this  cold 
emulsion,  It  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  amount  required  In  three  or 
four  parts  of  boiling  water,  after  which  cold  rain  water  may  be  added 
In  the  required  quantities. 

The  small  flies  proved  to  be  the  adults  of  the  apple 
maggot,  Trypeta  pomonella,  a  small,  yellowish,  foot¬ 
less  maggot  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
that  tunnels  through  the  fleshy  part  of  apples  in  va¬ 
rious  directions.  A  dozen  maggots  often  ociur  in  the 
same  apple  and,  as  one  author  has  said,  render  it  “  a 
mere  mass  of  useless  and  disgusting  corruption.” 
The  presence  of  the  maggots  is  not  easily  detected 
from  the  outside  of  the  apple  unless  their  tunnels  run 
near  the  skin.  Usually,  affected  fruits  mature  earlier 
and  drop  off.  The  maggots  continue  working  in 
these  “  windfalls  ”  until  fully  mature,  which  usually 
occurs  about  August  1.  They  then  leave  the  fruit  and 
crawl  into  the  ground  about  an  inch,  where  they 
transform  through  puparia  to  the  flies  which  emerge 
the  following  spring.  Possibly  some  of  the  flies 
emerge  the  same  season  and  thus  account  for  the  flies 
occurring  on  the  trees  late  in  the  fall.  The  flies  re¬ 
semble  the  common  house-fly  in  size  and  general 
make-up,  but  their  wings  are  crossed  by  conspicuous, 
connected,  blackish  bands.  These  flies  seek  the  fruit 
and,  puncturing  the  skin  with  their  sharp  ovipositors, 
lay  their  eggs  in  little  cavities  just  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  eggs  are  very  minute  (less  than  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  length),  and  the  scars  appear  as 
minute  brown  spots  on  the  apple.  Egg  laying  begins 
in  July  or  earlier,  and  one  female  is  capable  of  laying 
about  300  eggs.  All  varieties  of  apples  suffer,  usually 
the  sweeter  earlier  ones  the  most.  The  insect  is  a 
very  serious  pest  in  some  localities,  and  has  a  wide 
distribution  over  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States. 
It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  codling  moth,  whose 
larvte  work  in  a  similar  manner,  but  mostly  around 
the  core,  while  the  apple  maggot  works  in  the  fleshy 
part.  The  pest  is  so  well  protected  in  the  apple  in  its 
egg  and  larval  stages,  and  in  the  ground  in  its  pupal 
sta?e,  that  the  application  of  insecticides  would  avail 
but  little.  The  most  practicable  method  of  combating 
it  that  has  been  recommended  is  to  keep  the  wind¬ 
falls  picked  up  from  under  the  affected  trees.  The 
maggots  apparently  do  not  leave  the  apple  while  it  re¬ 
mains  on  the  tree.  Either  pick  up  and  destroy  or  feed 
out  the  windfalls,  or  turn  in  the  sheep  or  hogs,  if 
practicable,  and  let  them  take  care  of  the  fruit  as 
fast  as  it  falls.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Can  the  Mortgage  Be  Foreclosed? 

M.  A.  C.,  Frederlcksburq,  Va. — A  family  of  adult 
children  in  New  York  State  lost  the  father  two  years 
ago,  and  the  mother  eight  months  since.  The  house 
and  lot  belonged  to  the  father,  who  left  no  will  or 
money.  The  house  and  lot  are  mortgaged.  One  of 
the  children,  who  has  cared  for  the  old  folks  and 
managed  their  boarding  house  for  a  dozen  years, 
occupies  the  home.  The  other  children  have  homes  of 
their  own  in  other  places.  No  administrator  has  been 
appointed.  Can  the  mortgage  be  foreclosed  before  an 
administrator  has  been  appointed  ?  If  the  one  occupy¬ 
ing  the  house  pays  taxes  and  insurance,  cannot  she 
continue  occupying  it  as  her  home  till  the  house  is  sold 
by  an  administrator  or  foreclosure  ? 

Ans. — An  administrator  should  have  been  appointed 
after  the  death  of  the  father.  Any  creditor,  or  any  of 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  may  apply  for  letters  of 
administration,  the  immediate  relatives  having  the 
preference.  If  default  be  made  in  the  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  secured  by  the  mortgage,  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings  may  be  begun  at  once.  These 
could  not  be  put  off  by  failure  to  apply  for  the 
appointment  of  an  administrator,  for  the  mortgagee 
could  apply  for  letters  of  administration  if  necessary 
to  proceed  with  his  claim.  If  no  other  creditors  of  the 


estate,  and  no  legal  heirs  object,  or  take  any  action, 
the  occupant  of  the  house  will  probably  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  so  long  as  taxes  and  inteiest  are  paid,  together 
with  payments  on  the  mortgage  when  due.  But  the 
mortgagee  has  power  to  sell  at  any  time  when  default 
is  made  in  payment  of  principal  or  interest 

Tree  Blackberries  and  Seedling  Chestnuts. 

IF.  P.  H.,  Roycrsford,  Pa. — 1.  Is  the  Tree  black¬ 
berry  everbearing  ?  2.  How  is  it  propagated  ?  3. 

How  is  Childs’s  All-summer  raspberry  propagated  ? 

4.  Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  experimented  with  the  Oregon 
Everbearing  strawberry  ?  5.  Does  it  need  any  special 

treatment  ?  6.  What  is  the  best  variety  of  chestnut 
to  be  worked  on  the  native  stock  ?  7.  What  method 

of  grafting  is  best  or  most  successful  ?  8.  In  one  cat¬ 

alogue  chestnuts  are  offered ;  are  they  worked  or 
grafted,  or  are  they  chance  seedlings  ?  9.  Is  Pride  of 

America  wheat  worthy  of  trial  ?  10.  Is  the  new  rye, 

Challenge,  worth  trying  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  2.  By  root  cuttings.  3.  This  is  a 
great  variety  to  sucker.  The  suckers  may  be  trans¬ 
planted;  or,  root  cuttings  may  be  made.  4.  Yes.  It 
doesn’t  amount  to  anything.  5.  No.  6.  We  believe 
the  Paragon  the  best  up  to  date.  7.  Cleft  grafting  is 
as  good  as  any.  8.  Chestnuts  vary  as  much  from  seed 
as  do  apples  or  pears.  No  reputable  nurseryman 
would  sell  seedlings.  9.  We  do  not  know  it.  10.  It 
is  not  a  new  variety. 

“  A  Cord  of  Stable  Nanure.” 

Ii.  F.  C.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — I  notice  that  in  giving 
statistics  in  relation  to  stable  manure,  you  speak  of  so 
many  loads  to  an  acre,  or  so  many  tons.  That  does  not 
give  any  guide  in  this  section,  as  all  stable  manure  is 
bought  and  sold  by  the  cord.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
many  tons  or  parts  of  a  ton  would  a  cord  be,  as  it  or¬ 
dinarily  runs  ?  Manure  costs  here  from  $3  to  $5  per 
cord  at  the  stable. 

Ans. — The  weight  of  a  cord  of  manure  depends  upon 
several  things — the  amount  of  water  and  straw  in  it, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  packed  down.  The  small, 
tight  hay  bales  of  the  present  day  weigh  nearly  as 
much  as  the  bigger  ones  that  were  formerly  made  with 
a  weaker  press.  We  have  estimates  varying  all  the 
way  from  3,700  pounds  to  over  9,000  pounds,  the  latter 
for  fresh,  wet  manure.  Probably  a  fair  average  would 
be  about  2%  tons.  We  wish  you  could  weigh  one  cord 
as  an  experiment.  Buying  manure  by  the  cord  or  load, 
while  generally  practiced,  is  not  a  scientific  way  of 
purchasing  plant  food.  When  you  buy  a  “  load  ”  the 
value  is  determined  more  by  the  strength  of  the  horse 
than  by  the  chemist. 

The  Cow  and  Her  Cud. 

B.  D.  S.,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. — Does  a  cow  ever  lose  her 
cud  ?  What  is  the  formula  for  making  a  cud,  if  any  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  giving  a  cow  salt  pork,  i.  e  ,  how 
does  it  operate  ?  My  co  n  was  sick  ;  she  didn’t  chew 
her  cud.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  of  the  knowing 
ones  was :  “Give  her  salt  pork.”  I  did  so,  and  she 
got  well  in  two  days’  time.  Some  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  cow  losing  her  cud. 

Ans. — The  common  idea  as  to  a  cow  “  losing  her 
cud  ”  would  seem  to  be  that  the  cud  is  some  definite 
tasty  morsel  which  tempts  the  animal  to  chew,  and 
that  if  she  were  deprived  of  this,  the  chewing  of  the 
cud  must  cease  until  an  attractive  substitute  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  palatable  salt  pork. 
This  idea  is  fundamentally  wrong,  as  the  “cud”  which 
is  brought  up  and  chewed  by  the  healthy  cow  is  simply 
a  small  portion  of  the  solid  food  that  has  recently 
been  swallowed  (into  the  paunch),  and  in  ruminat¬ 
ing  the  animal  is  simply  working  over  this  solid  mate¬ 
rial,  portion  by  portion,  until  the  whole  contents  of 
this  stomach  have  been  worked  over  and  more  finely 
divided  by  this  second  chewing.  All  animals  that  do 
“  chew  the  cud  ”  have  the  stomach  divided  into  at  least 
three  separate  compartments,  of  which  the  first  one 
(in  the  ox,  too)  is  simply  a  temporary  store  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  food  hurriedly  swallowed  and  very 
imperfectly  chewed.  When  the  healthy  animal  has 
leisure,  it  sets  to  work  to  bring  this  up,  morsel  by 
morsel,  and  to  grind  it  down  to  a  condition  of  fine¬ 
ness  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  manifolds  and 
the  chemical  or  digesting  stomach.  In  doing  this,  each 
morsel  is  floated  up  in  a  mass  of  liquid,  and,  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  mouth,  the  liquid  is  swallowed,  the  solids  being 
held  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
for  mastication.  As  only  the  solids  are  detained  in  the 
mouth  for  this  second  and  thorough  chewing,  the 
finely  divided  material  being  swallowed  with  the  liquid 
before  this  second  mastication  begins,  it  follows  that 
each  successive  “cud”  is  made  from  new  and  different 
material  from  the  last. 

When  a  cow  “loses  the  cud”  or,  more  correctly,  fails 
to  “  chew  the  cud,”  it  is  not  that  she  has  lost  any  defi¬ 
nite  object  or  material,  which,  if  she  still  retained, 
would  be  used  as  a  “  cud,”  for  all  such  necessary  mate¬ 
rial  lies  useless  in  her  paunch.  Her  failure  to  “  chew 
the  cud  ”  is  due  to  ill  health,  just  as  a  lack  of  any  de¬ 
sire  for  food  characterizes  a  sick  man.  A  cow  that  fails 


to  chew  the  cud  is  a  sick  cow,  and  as  soon  as  she  re¬ 
covers  from  that  sickness,  she  will  recover  her  desire 
and  ability  to  chew  the  cud.  The  exceptions  to  this 
are  very  few,  and  are  almost  all  due  to  a  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  cud.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  cow  fed  exclusively  on  dry  hay  and  grain,  and 
denied  all  water,  will  soon  cease  to  chew  the  cud  until 
water  is  again  supplied.  In  this  case  the  available 
water  in  the  paunch  is  soon  used  up  in  floating  the 
food  over  into  the  third  stomach,  and  soon  there  is  too 
little  liquid  left  in  the  paunch  to  float  any  part  of  its 
contents.  These  contents,  under  the  compression  of 
the  contracting  walls  of  the  paunch,  are  formed  into 
one  semi-solid  mass,  and  no  small  morsel  can  be  de¬ 
tached  and  floated  up  through  the  gullet  to  be  masti¬ 
cated.  Furnish  water,  and  the  trouble  is  gradually 
corrected.  Under  the  movements  of  the  paunch,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  semi-solid  mass  are  detached,  floated,  and 
finally  brought  up  to  the  mouth. 

But  it  will  be  asked  how,  then,  is  the  “cud”  restored 
by  giving  a  large  mass  of  salt  pork  ?  It  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  the  salt  pork  was,  in  every 
case,  the  cause  of  recovery.  The  majority  of  diseases 
tend  to  recovery  after  a  few  days  of  their  own  accord, 
and  if  the  salt  pork  have  been  given  in  the  interval, 
it  gets  the  credit  for  what  was  the  successful  effort  of 
Nature  to  cast  off  the  illness.  We  hear  little  of  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  salt  pork  was  given,  but  the 
cud  was  not  restored.  The  only  way  in  which  the  salt 
pork  can  assist  in  the  recovery  is  by  the  action  of  the 
salt  as  a  condiment  encouraging  digestion,  and  of  both 
salt  and  lard  as  a  laxative  serving  to  unload  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  food  that  had  tended  to  keep  up  indigestion. 
In  the  case  submitted  to  us,  in  which  the  recovery  oc¬ 
curred  two  days  after  the  giving  of  the  salt  pork,  there 
may  possibly  have  been  an  action  of  this  kind,  but 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this,  and  the  resumption 
of  cud  chewing  may  have  been  but  the  result  of  a 
spontaneous  recovery  from  some  temporary  illness. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  no  part  of  the 
system  of  the  ox  is  so  frequently  deranged  as  the  com¬ 
plicated  chain  of  stomachs,  and  uuder  almost  any  de¬ 
rangement  the  contents  of  these  tend  to  become  drier 
and  impacted;  also  that  in  all  cases  of  illness  attended 
by  fever,  the  same  result  is  brought  about,  so  that  a 
dose  of  laxative  medicine  to  relieve  the  stomachs  is  a 
help  towards  the  recovery  of  health.  Bat  in  any  such 
case  it  is  much  more  rational  to  give  a  pound  or  two 
of  glauber  salts  and  an  ounce  of  ginger,  than  to  force 
upon  the  animal  a  mass  of  salt  pork.  To  a  carnivor¬ 
ous  animal  such  a  morsel  might  be  appet’zing,  while 
to  a  herbivorous  one  like  the  cow  it  can  only  be  dis¬ 
gusting.  .TAMES  LAW. 

Cow  With  a  Sore  Teat. 

PI.  E.  K.,  Hannibal,  Mo. — My  cow  is  fresh  and  has  a 
scab  that  is  spreading,  on  the  front  of  the  bag.  The 
skin  is  red  where  the  scab  peels  off  after  it  gets  quite 
crusty,  but  it  soon  scabs  over  again,  gets  hard  and 
again  peels  off.  I  have  kept  it  well  greased  with  lard, 
but  that  doesn’t  seem  to  help.  The  cow  seems  healthy 
enough  and  eats  well.  She  gives  about  30  pounds  of 
milk  per  day,  and  makes  about  10  pounds  of  butter 
per  week.  Is  that  a  pretty  good  average  for  a  fresh 
cow  seven  years  old,  Jersey  and  Short-horn  cross  ? 

Ans. — Apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  to 
the  teat  after  each  milking.  The  ointment  may  be 
obtained  of  any  first-class  druggist.  Milk  carefully 
so  as  not  to  break  the  scab,  and  remove  the  scab  only 
when  well  loosened.  Her  milk  and  butter  yield  is 
about  an  average  for  good  dairy  cows,  but  not  what 
can  be  called  large.  That  is  a  good  cross.  f  l  k. 

Pine  Needles  for  Mulch  ;  Insects  in  Grain. 

J.  R.  W.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  am  covering  my  straw¬ 
berries  with  Yellow  scrub  pine  needles  (leaves),  which 
have  been  accumulating  for  30  or  40  years.  They  are 
half  rotten  on  one  side.  Will  such  a  mulch  sour  the 
land,  and  so  injure  the  crop9  If  so,  what  shall  I  apply 
in  the  spring  to  counteract  this  tendency9  2.  On  page 
736  in  the  last  brevity  you  speak  of  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  for  insects  in  stored  grain.  For  years,  my  corn, 
store  it  as  I  may,  will  get  sour  and  become  a  stringy 
mass.  Will  this  carbon  save  it?  Is  it  a  poison?  Will 
it  make  the  grain  unfit  for  domestic  or  feeding  pur¬ 
poses? 

Ans. — 1.  With  the  needles  of  this  age  we  think  there 
would  be  no  trouble.  Prof.  Massey  of  North  Carolina 
informs  us  that  these  needles  are  regularly  used  in 
that  State  to  mulch  beans.  In  any  event  a  light  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime  in  the  spring  would  correct  any 
“  sourness.”  2.  On  page  493  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  given 
a  long  description  of  the  use  of  this  material.  Read 
that,  or  send  to  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station, 
Newark,  Del.,  for  a  bulletin  on  the  subject. 


“  Meech's  Prolific  Quince.’' — G.  D.  B.,  Himrods,  N.  Y. 
— We  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  just  what 
Meech’s  quince  is.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  wonderfully 
prolific,  early,  and  of  fine  quality.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
never  tried  it.  Rea’s  is  as  good  as  any. 
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M.  M.  C.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. — The  remarks 
on  the  liquor  traffic  in  “The  Prospect,” 
page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  October  28  re¬ 
mind  me  of  the  story  told  of  a  prominent 
United  States  Senator  from  one  of  the 
great  corn-growing  States.  It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Prohibition  party,  and 
the  honorable  gentleman  was  stumping 
his  State  against  the  new  political  factor. 
“What  would  you  farmers  do  with  your 
grain  if  no  liquors  were  made?”  he  asked 
of  a  large  audience  of  farmers.  No  one 
could  undertake  to  reply  to  such  argu¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  dead  silence.  Again 
he  cried,  “What  would  you  do  with  your 
corn  if  there  were  less  distilleries?  There 
was  silence  more  oppressive  than  before 
for  a  few  moments,  when  an  old  farmer 
in  the  back  part  of  the  hall  shouted  out, 
“We  would  raise  more  hogs  and  less 
hell !”  Could  the  connection  of  the  liquor 
traffic  with  farming  be  more  forcibly 
stated  ? 

It  is  a  fact  established  by  the  most 
careful  scientific  investigation  (so  states 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely)  that  if  the  money 
consumed  by  the  liquor  traffic  were  spent 
for  bread  and  other  needed  things,  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  seven  bushels  of 
grain  for  every  one  that  is  now  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  accursed  stuff. 
Could  the  iniquitous  traffic  be  wiped  out, 
there  would  be  an  unprecedented  boom, 
not  only  in  all  kinds  of  farming,  but  in 
legitimate  business  of  every  sort;  and  in 
place  of  nine-tenths  of  the  want  and 
misery  existing,  there  would  be  plenty 
and  happiness. 

How  to  Get  Good  Eeiffers. 

J.  G.  K.,  Buckners,  Ky. — I  think  you 
are  pretty  hard  on  the  Keiffer  pear,  and 
wish  you  could  see  some  we  have  just 
enjoyed,  as  large  and  good  as  any  Cali¬ 
fornia  pear  I  ever  ate,  flavor  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  I  admit  that  I  have  been  more 
successful  this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
so  will  give  my  method  of  growing  them. 

I  cultivate  and  fertilize  the  trees,  thin 
the  fruit,  and,  just  as  the  pears  begin  to 
change  color  the  least  bit,  pick  and  pack 
them  away  in  thin  layers  in  a  cool  place, 
and  cover  to  exclude  the  light.  If  the 
place  of  keeping  them  is  right,  the  pears 
will  be  in  perfection  from  about  Novem¬ 
ber  10  until  Christmas.  Four-year-olc! 
trees  averaged  over  one  bushel  of  large 
fruit,  which  I  know  would  be  worth  now 
in  the  market  $5.  Does  any  one  make 
more  out  of  other  varieties  ?  No  Keiffer 
has  ever  blighted  for  me  yet.  You  also 
condemn  the  Lutie,  which  is  the  most 
profitable  grape  we  have.  It  is  first  to 
ripen,  and  is  equal  in  flavor  to  Delaware. 
It  never  rots  or  mildews,  and  is  a  heavy 
producer.  It  is  the  first  grape  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  bees,  and  I  think  they  are 
pretty  good  judges;  the  only  fault  it  has, 
it  shatters  or  shells  when  over  ripe. 

Bees  and  Mongrel  Vegetables. 

L.  E.  R.  L.,  Nebraska. — The  article 
on  page  760  of  The  Rural  regarding  the 
bee  and  the  dog,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  which  I  have  read  from  time  to 
time,  prompt  me  to  try  to  probe  the 
matter  a  little  deeper  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  down  to  solid  facts.  I  don’t  pretend 
to  know  everything,  but  I  aim  to  seek 
knowledge  from  every  available  source, 
and  manage  to  at  least  form  an  opinion 
regarding  what  I  see  and  read.  If  the 
honey  bee  is  a  benefit  to  the  gardener  and 
fruit  grower,  aside  from  its  honey  pro¬ 
ducing  qualities  I  have  yet  to  learn  it.  It 
seems  to  me  I  can  offer  good  argument  in 
support  of  my  opinion.  If  The  R.  N.-Y., 
or  any  one  else,  knows  that  I  am  wrong 
and  can  convince  me  of  the  same,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  them  do  so.  C.  C.  M. 
says  :  “  If  no  bees  came  to  his  trees,  so 
little  fruit  would  set  that  the  worm 


breeders  would  be  starved  out.”  I  beg 
leave  to  differ  with  the  gentleman.  I 
lived  several  years  in  Wyoming,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  growing  of  vegetables,  fruits 
and  flowers,  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  was  in  the  seed  business.  We  had 
no  bees  in  that  country  until  two  years 
before  I  left  there.  We  grew  apples, 
crabs,  raspberries  and  strawberries,  the 
latter  in  great  quantities,  of  immense 
size  and  most  excellent  quality.  Then  our 
wild  fruits,  plums  cherries  and  service 
berries  bore  year  after  year,  the  trees 
being  literally  loaded  down  with  fruit. 
I  left  that  favored  clime,  and  came  to 
what  is  termed  the  fruit  belt  of  Nebraska, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  had  more 
and  better  fruit  in  a  day  in  Wyoming, 
where  we  had  no  bees  to  fertilize  the 
blossoms,  than  I  have  seen  here  in  two 
years,  with  an  apiary  at  every  second 
house.  Why  is  this?  Will  our  friend  of 
the  bee,  rise  and  explain?  Again,  in 
Wyoming  we  had  no  trouble  to  keep 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  pure 
and  true  to  name,  here  we  find  it  to  be 
impossible.  There,  where  we  planted  a 
pure  strain  of  Hubbard  squash,  we  knew 
we  should  gather  Hubbards  in  the  fall; 
here  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
manner  of  mongrel  we  shall  find  in  our 
Hubbard  patch  at  harvest  time.  Where¬ 
fore  is  this  thus?  The  bee,  my  friend, 
the  pesky,  snooping,  meddling  honey 
bee,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Will 
TnE  R.  N.-Y.  now  come  to  the  front  with 
a,  “thus  saith  the  Editor,”  and  thus  end 
the  controversy? 

How  I  Save  the  Carrot  Crop. 

J.  B.,  Amherst,  Mass. — I  noticed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  11,  page  757, 
the  query  and  answer  in  regard  to  har¬ 
vesting  carrots,  and  would  like  to  give 
our  method.  The  carrots  are  grown  in 
rows  about  15  inches  apart.  To  pull,  we 
first  run  a  plow  along  the  lower  side  of 
the  row,  cutting  as  near  the  row  as 
possible  without  touching  the  carrots, 
and  throwing  the  soil  away  from  them. 
The  carrots  are  then  easily  pulled  by 
breaking  over  towards  the  edge.  After 
the  first  row  is  pulled,  plow  away  the 
next  one,  using  a  swivel  plow.  If  the 
rows  are  not  long,  three  or  four  persons 
can  follow  the  plow  at  intervals  and 
remove  the  carrots  quite  rapidly.  We 
store  them  in  narrow,  shallow  pits,  cov¬ 
ering  lightly  with  earth.  When  cold 
weather  comes  we  take  them  in  or  cover 
deeper  and  put  on  swale  hay.  We  feed 
them  to  our  horses. 

Roots  Are  After  Water. 

A.  W.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. — In  the 
discussion  on  roots  in  tiles,  page  733,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  writers  have 
ovet looked  the  main  point,  viz.,  the 
reason.  Why  do  the  roots  get  into  the 
tiles  ?  It  is  because  there  is  water  in¬ 
side  when  there  is  none,  or  very  little,  in 
the  soil  outside  the  tiles.  This  occurs 
whenever  the  water  from  a  living  spring 
is  carried  through  soil  which  is  dry  dur¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  joints 
very  well  protected  by  collars  or  by 
cement,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
good  policy  to  lay  an  iron  pipe  to  carry 
the  spring  water.  Then  if  the  ground 
through  the  orchard  needs  draining,  a 
line  of  tiles  can  be  laid  beside  the  pipe. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  from  roots  in 
the  tiles  if  the  water  stops  running  in 
them  as  soon,  or  nearly  as  soon,  as  the 
surplus  water  has  been  carried  away  out 
of  the  soil  surrounding  the  tiles. 

A  Manure  Talk. 

W.  T.  S.,  Chester  County,  Pa. — The 
practice  of  our  more  intelligent  farmers 
in  applying  manure  for  wheat  about  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  views  of  Prof.  Roberts  as 
given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  viz.,  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  give  a  light  dressing  of  barnyard 
manure,  and  a  moderate  addition  of  some 
commercial  fertilizer.  Most  soils  seem 
to  have  a  larger  reserve  of  nitrogen  than 
of  either  phosphoric  acid  or  of  potash. 
In  our  own  practice  where  we  use  cattle 
manure  we  cover  lightly,  and  drill  with 
the  wheat  300  pounds  of  superphosphate 


to  the  acre.  Where  no  manure  has  been 
applied,  we  increase  to  500  pounds.  This 
latter  quantity,  by  tbe  way,  cost  us  $7.50 
per  acre.  The  yield  the  present  year  was 
32  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  highest  by  a 
trifle  we  have  ever  had.  The  fertilizer 
used  was  a  high-grade,  guaranteed  10  37 
phosphoric  acid,  2.90  nitrogen,  4  20  pot¬ 
ash.  Thinking  we  could  dispense  with 
the  nitrogen,  we  had  a  trustworthy  firm 
mix  for  us  1 ,800  pounds  of  dissolved  bone 
to  200  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
only  regret  that  we  did  not  make  the 
percentage  of  potash  higher.  The  grow¬ 
ing  crop  of  wheat,  however,  looks  fine 
We  have  so  many  other  crops  besides 
wheat  that  seem  thankful  for  a  share  of 
our  home-made  manure,  that  we  try  to 
make  the  supply — always  inadequate — 
go  as  far  as  possible.  Corn  needs  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply,  while  the  soiling  crop  is  a 
gross  feeder.  And  then  the  berry  and 
truck  patch  comes  in  for  its  share,  and 
pays  for  it  better  than  either  of  the 
others.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  left, 
the  old  pasture  fields  are  ready  to  absorb 
it  all,  and  are  still  hungry.  So,  you  see, 
we  come  out  in  the  end  about  where 
Prof.  Roberts’s  teaching  seems  to  lead. 


In  writing  to  advertiser!  please  always  mention 
Th»  Rurai.. 


Rich  Red 


“For  feeling  of  dead- 
ness  of  the  limbs,  con¬ 
stipation  and  poor  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood, 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has 
no  rival.  My  blood  was 
in  very  poor  condition. 
Since  taking  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  I  have  good 
rich,  red  blood,  ;:n  1  do 
not  bloat  as  I  u  ,  d  to. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has 
proved  its  merit  to  me  as  it  will  to  all  who  take 
it  fairlv.”  Mrs.  M.  F.  Toms,  Niantic,  £t. 
HOOD’S  Sarsaparilla  CURES. 


Hood’s  Pills  Cure  Sick  Headache.  25c. 


BEST  LINE 


CHICAGO  AND  ST  LOUIS 

TO 

KANSAS  CITY 


Letters  from  Mothers 

speak  in 
warm  terms 
of  what 
S  cott ’s 
Emulsion 
has  done 
for  their  del¬ 
icate,  sickly 
children. 

It’s  use  has 
brought 
thousands  back  to  rosy  health. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  employed  with  great 
success  in  all  ailments  that  re¬ 
duce  flesh  and  strength.  Little 
ones  take  it  with  relish. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bo-.vne.  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


1854.— Established  39  Years.— 1893. 

The  Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard 

HALLADAY  GEARED, 
U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL  and 

Gem.  Steel 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps.Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 
send  for  catalogue. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

118  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 
from  Ci  to!)  cords  daily,  it  saws  down  trees,  folds  like 
a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it  than 
two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  73,000  in  use.  We  also 
make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot  saw.  First 
order  secures  ngeney  FOLDING  SAWING  MA- 
OIUNE.GO.,  841  to  249  8.  Jiil'irtton  St.,  Chicago,  lit. 


WIFE 


CANNOT  .SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ing  Machine,  with  a  complete  set  of  at¬ 
tachments  and  guaranteed  for  10  j /ears  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  30  daps'  trial.  No  mtmey  required  in  ad¬ 
vance.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded, 
ltuy  from  factory,  save  dealers’  and  atrents’  profit. 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  III 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 

Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  ami  to*  in 
ten  minutes.  Will  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  c«»tton 
yarns.  The  most  practica  1  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
and  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART.  Clearfield.  Pa. 


TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Situated  in  Niagara  County,  \%  mile  from  Middle- 
port,  on  N.  V.  C.  and  H.  R.  UR.  and  Erie  Canal,  124 
acres  all  under  cultivation,  three  apple  orchards, 
900  pear  trees  set  this  year,  two  acres  berries,  two 
large  barns  and  horse  Darn,  four  sheds,  tour  wells, 
roomy  nouse,  buildings  and  fences  newly  repaired. 
Price.  $75  per  acre;  $5,000  can  remain  on  mortgage  at 
five  per  cent.  See  It  nefore  snow  flies.  W.  D.  HUD- 
NUT,  on  the  farm,  J.  M.  I1UDNUT,  340  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


rinu  A  German  farmer  wishes  to  rent  a  farm 
rCnin.  near  New  York  city  or  B-ooklyn.  Houses 
and  barns  to  be  In  good  condi'lcn  and  terms  reason- 
aote.  Adaress  “Farmer,’1  Box  072.  New  York 


Qi  fiUTff  for  fall  and  spring 
rL,R  sit  .5  planting.  Large 
Stock.  Low  Prices.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  No.  718,  Pulaski,  N.  V. 


“  ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 


Canvassers  wanted  to  sell  the 
Improved  Hall  Typewriter. 

Writes  all  languages. 
Price,  8>30.  Great  Induce¬ 
ments  to  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  terms.  Address 


N.  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  611  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turbine  an$ 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


WE  WANT 

YOUNG  FARMERS 

to  work  for  us  during  the  Winter  months;  certain 
thing.  Send  two  two-cent  stamps  for  particulars. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOOT  POWER  MACHINERY. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS. 

Wood  or  metal  workers  without 
steam  power  can  successfully 
c  m:>eie  witn  the  large  shops  oy 
using  <  ur  New  Labor  Sav  ug 
Machinery,  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  for  practical  shop  use; 
aiso  for  1  dustrial  Schools.  Home 
Training,  eic.  Catalogue  free. 

»EN  EC  A  FALLS  MFG.  Of>. 

28  Water  Street,  Seneca  FaUs,  New  York. 


Farmers  foil  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Keade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produck,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed  ’ 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  1 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and  | 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


PAINTroofs 


Dl%@N’S  silica  graphite  paint 

W * ter  trill  nut  from  it  pure  and  clean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  orflvt 
times  longer.  Equally  nseful  for  any  iron  work.  Send  for 
Circulars.  JOB.  DIXON  CKUCIBLK  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Alluding  to  Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  this  issue,  it  does  seem 
stretching  even  a  possibility  too  far  to 
hope  that  anything  useful  may  come  out 
of  The  Rural’s  hybrid  seed  between  the 
common  tomato  and  the  so-called  Stra  w¬ 
berry  tomato.  Still,  our  knowledge  of 
what  may  be  done  by  hybridizing  is  still 
quite  in  its  infancy.  If  the  experimenter 
confine  himself  only  to  that  which  is  easy 
and  plausible,  he  will  never  accomplish 
wonders.  There  are  altogether  too  many 
workers  at  problems  long  since  solved  or 
of  simple  solution. 

The  following  note  is  from  Secretary 
Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  O.  : 

In  The  Rural  of  September  30,  the  Purity  grape 
Is  noticed,  under  the  heading  of  RuralUms,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  description  Is  that  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  variety.  By  some  carelessness,  some 
other  varli  ty  has  been  propagated  and  sent  out  for 
the  Purity,  and  I  have  heard  from  Mr  Munson,  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  that  bith  have 
this  erroneous  grape  which,  Mr.  Munson  says,  re¬ 
sembles  Greln’s  Golden.  The  genuine  Purity  ripens 
quite  early,  a  week  or  10  days  before  Delaware,  and 
Is  white,  or  very  light  yellow,  with  Bmall  clusters, 
and  berries  usually  a  little  larger  than  Delaware.  It 
Is  of  very  fine  tlavor,  very  sweet,  entirely  free  from 
foxlness,  and  really  so  Dure  In  tlavor  that  It  was 
named  Purity  for  that  reason.  The  vine  is  hardy 
and  the  foliage  good,  but  it  Is  so  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate,  and  its  clusters  are  so  small  that  I  ceased 
growing  it,  and  regard  it  of  value  for  the  amateur 
only  In  a  collection  of  varieties  of  American  seed¬ 
lings.  I  may  mention  that  a  few  white  berries,  long 
past  maturity,  which  I  sent  you  with  sample 
of  black  grapes  In  some  remarks  about  the  Minne¬ 
haha,  were  of  the  Purity.  It  Is  about  the  size  of 
Miner’s  Carlotta,  which  Is  mentioned  in  the  same 
Interesting  grape  notes  from  The  Rural’s  collec¬ 
tion.  GEO.  IV.  CAMPBELL. 

We  would  much  prefer  to  have  kc  pt  the 
Carman  No.  1  potato  until  spring  before 
sending  to  those  who  have  applied  for  it 
either  a  small  tuber  or  cut  portions  of 
larger  tubers.  But  our  friends  were  im¬ 
patient  of  delay,  and  so  it  was  deemed 
best  to  mail  them  at  once. 

Now  we  would  say  to  our  friends  that 
the  cut  pieces  will  shrivel  or  rot  unless 
protected  in  some  way.  It  might  be  well 
to  place  the  piece  in  a  little  box  of  sand 
and  bury  it  in  soil  below  the  frost  line. 
Perhaps  these  pieces  will  keep  well  if 
placed  in  sand  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar. 

We  have  the  propagator’s  word  for  it 
that  in  growing  “nearly  two  acres,  there 
were  only  two  barrels  of  small  ones, 
counting  all  under  three  ounces  in 
weight.” 

Mr.  E.  L.  Coy,  the  well-known  potato 
grower  and  originator,  says:  “  In  my 
opinion  this  new  variety  is  going  to  give 
the  very  best  of  satisfaction  to  all  who 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  even  a 
single  eye.” 

Mr.  Coy  says  that  in  March  a  cut  piece 
could  be  planted  in  a  small  box  or  pan 
of  earth.  Then  when  it  would  be  safe 
to  plant  out  of  doors  the  sprouts  could 
be  carefully  removed  from  the  tuber  and 
transplanted,  and  the  cut  piece  re¬ 
planted.  In  this  way  he  has  succeeded 
in  getting  three  sets  of  sprouts  from  a 
small  potato  or  a  cut  piece. 

Those  who  receive  the  A.  E.  Carman 
rose  may  safely  heel  it  in  instead  of 
planting  and  mulching. 

Adam  Russell,  a  Rural  friend  living 
in  Malvern,  Ontario  writes  us  that  he 
planted  The  R.  N.-Y.  crossed  and  hybrid 
wheats  five  years  ago  and  he  kindly 
mails  us  samples  of  Johnson,  Beal,  Wil- 
lits  and  Roberts.  “  You  will  notice,”  he 
says,  “that  some  of  them  have  changed 
considerably.  Johnson  is  now  a  white 
variety.  Beal  and  Willits  also  seem 
changing  towards  a  lighter  color.  The 
straw  of  both  is  dark  colored  ;  the  yellow 
straw  seems  to  yield  the  whitest  grain. 
During  the  last  three  years  these  three 
kinds  (Johnson,  Beal  and  Willits)  have 
been  more  productive  than  Clawson  or 
Landreth,  the  kinds  mostly  grown  here. 
Willits  was  the  only  wheat  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  stood  up  perfectly  in  1892. 
The  flour  of  Willits  does  not  seem  to 
differ  from  Clawson  as  judged  by  one 
trial.  Roberts  seems  to  be  hardier  than 


other  wheats,  but  yields  but  moderate 
crops  ”  We  find  the  samples  as  described 
by  our  friend.  Johnson  is  nearly  white 
and  a  beautiful  grain,  indeed.  It  was 
originally  described  as  of  a  “  bright  am- 
b  »r”  color.  The  grains  of  Beal  are  of 
two  colors,  one  as  light  as  Clawson,  half 
notably  darker.  This  was  first  described 
as  “amber  color.”  Willits  first  described 
as  “amber  color”  is  now  in  the  sample 


under  the  sway  of  savage  instincts.  The 
tendency  to  deck  one’s  self  with  feathers, 
with  bits  of  shiny  metal  and  glittering 
minerals,  is  a  survival  of  our  savage 
origin,  and  its  continuance  among  wo¬ 
men  will  hold  until  a  greater  degree  of 
civilization  and  a  broader  mentality  im¬ 
bues  the  sex.” 

- Andrew  Carnegie  :  “  I  rise  to  speak 

this  evening  in  behalf  of  the  much  abused 


dark  amber.  Roberts,  originally  de-  and  long  suffering  millionaire.  The  mil 


scribed  as  “.dark  amber”  is  now  much 
the  color  of  a  fine  quality  of  rye.  Or 
perhaps  a  “dull  amber”  would  be  better. 
Roberts  and  Willits,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  are  half  wheat  and  half  rye  by 
parentage.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  learn 
further  from  our  friends  regarding  these 
varieties. 

Among  plants  suited  to  hall  or  room 
decoration,  the  Rubber  tree  (Ficus  elas- 
tica)  is  well  known  to  be  among  the  best. 
It  will  thrive  without  sun  and  endure 
dust  and  gas  as  well  as  any  other  plant. 
In  the  spring  it  may  be  set  in  the  open 
border,  where  it  will  thrive  finely  let  the 
situation  be  what  it  may. 

There  is  now  a  variegated  variety 
just  as  robust  as  this  species.  The  leaves 
are  marked  with  cream-yellow 


- Century:  “The  egoist  can  make 

capital  even  of  his  crimes  ;  in  plunging 
a  knife  into  the  heart  of  a  friend  he  will 
call  your  attention  to  his  power  of  pene¬ 
tration.” 

“  No  man  can  hope  ever  to  equal  a 
woman  in  pure  disingenuousness.” 

1  It  is  easy  to  see  clearly  when  one 
sees  only  one  side.” 

“  When  conscience  oversleeps  herself, 
it  is  remorse  that  awakens.” 

“  Do  not  choose  for  judge  one  incap¬ 
able  of  your  sin.” 

- Gardening  :  “  During  the  last  few 

years  a  great  deal  has  been  written  in 
this  country  about  Rubus  phoenicola- 
sius,  some  writers  upholding  and  others 
denouncing  it.  Our  own  experience  with 
it  dates  back  about  15  years  ;  in  fact,  we 
were  the  first  one  to  identify  it  for  Mr. 
Childs,  who  ‘  sent  it  out,’  and,  too,  for 
Mr.  Carman  who  attacked  it.  We  grew 
it  at  first  as  we  have  grown  hundreds  of 
other  plants,  for  a  botanical  rather  than 
horticultural  purpose.  And  now,  after 
probably  the  longest  intimate  experi¬ 
ence  with  it  in  this  country  on  record, 
our  opinion  of  it  is  this :  Where  it  is 
hardy  and  is  well  cared  for,  it  is  a  good 
fruit ;  where  it  isn’t  reliably  hardy  it 
isn’t  worth  while  to  bother  with  it.” 

|  The  editor  of  Gardening  is  William 
Falconer,  who  for  many  years  was  a  wel¬ 
come  contributor  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  It 
was,  indeed,  he  who  identified  the  plant 
for  us.  Prompt  credit  would  have  been 
given  at  the  time,  but  for  the  fact  that 
his  letter  was  marked  “  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.”  Eds.] 

- Emerson  :  “  It  is  as  easy  to  be  great 

as  to  be  small.” 

- Plato:  “I  consider  howl  may  ex¬ 
hibit  my  soul  before  the  judge  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Disregarding  the 
honors  that  most  men  value,  and  looking 
to  the  truth,  I  shall  endeavor  in  reality 
to  live  as  virtuously  as  I  can  ;  and,  when 
I  die,  to  die  so.  ’ 

- Life  :  “  Now  arises  again,  this  time 

in  London,  the  eternal  question  of  the 
justifiability  of  wear.ng  birds’  feathers 
in  the  trimming  of  feminine  headgear. 
It  seems  that  in  the  Princess  of  Wales’s 
autumn  outfit  there  were .  a  number  of 
hats  adorned  with  choice  specimens  of 
plumage.  This  raised  the  usual  criticism 
from  the  friends  of  the  birds,  and  retort 
was  made  that  the  feathers  were  only 
such  as  are  obtained  from  birds  and 
poultry  used  for  human  food.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  good 
deal  like  other  women,  with  perhaps 
even  greater  obligation  handsomely  to 
bedeck  her  person.  If  a  few  feathered 
songsters  and  beauties  have  to  be  slaught¬ 
ered  to  this  end,  it  only  goes  to  show 
with  special  emphasis  that  the  sex  is  still 


lionaiie  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.” 

“  Immense  wealth  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
dustry,  application  and  brain.  Acquired 
wealth  was  often  a  blessing,  while  in¬ 
herited  wealth  is  a  curse.” 

“  To  give  with  discretion  to  aid  the 
poor  is  the  only  way  in  which  wealth 
can  be  rightly  used.  There  were  many 
men  of  wealth  who  left  behind  them  al¬ 
most  imperishable  monuments  of  their 
benevolence.” 

“  Wealth  is  divinely  given,  and  he 
who  is  so  blessed  cannot  be  too  liberal  in 
the  use  of  his  money  in  the  way  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  the  most  good  to  mankind.” 

- Plato  :  “  What  comes  from  God  to 

us  returns  from  us  to  God.” 

- Socrates  :  “  The  laws  below  are  sis¬ 
ters  of  the  laws  above.” 

“  The  intelligent  have  a  right  over  the 
ignorant,  namely,  the  right  of  instruct¬ 
ing  them.” 

‘  ‘  The  right  punishment  for  one  out  of 
tune  is  to  make  him  play  in  tune.” 

“  The  fine  which  the  good,  refusing  to 
govern,  ought  to  pay,  is,  to  be  governed 
by  a  worse  man.” 


—the  great,  griping,  oici-iasmoneu  pm. 
Not  only  when  you  take  it,  but  un¬ 
pleasant,  from  first  to  last,  and  it  only 
gives  you  a  little  temporary  good. 

The  things  to  take  its  place  are  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  One  of  these 
at  a  dose  will  regulate  the  whole  system 
perfectly.  They’re  tiny,  sugar-coated 
granules,  scarcely  larger  than  mustard 
seeds.  They  act  in  Nature’s  own  way. 
No  reaction  afterward.  Their  help  lasts 
and  they  do  permanent  good.  Consti¬ 
pation,  Indigestion,  Bilious  Attacks,  Sick 
or  Bilious  Headaches,  and  all  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels 
are  prevented,  relieved,  and  cured. 

They’re  the  cheapest,  for  they’re  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  is  re-i 
turned.  Nothing  can  be  “just  as  good.”! 


MAKES  ITSELF  FELT 
griping,  old-fashioned  pill. 


■^nuADTeurmi'e  self-acting  \ 

lMJHflHloHuK(l.1  SHADE  ROLLERS/1 

Beware  of  Imitations.  J) 

NOTICE  .. 

AUTOGRAPH, ///  LABEL 

(1  THE  GENUINE 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention  jj^r  ■■=== 
This  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THIS 
IS  THE 
BLANKET 

all  tattered  and  torn, 
Which  was  bought  lastWin- 
ter ;  you  see  how  its  worn. 
It  was  sold  by  a  man  with 
a  smooth,  easy  way, 

Who  said  “That’s  as  good 
as  any  s/a.” 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  for 
every  man  who  wants  a  new 
horse  blanket — bright  men 
profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  If  you  don’t  care 
how  long  a  blanket  wears, 
i  or  how  it  looks,  the  “just  as 
good’’  kind  will  probably 
!  suit  you.  But  if  you  want 
I  a  blanket  that  will  last  for 
years,  and  always  be  a 
credit  to  you  and  you  r  horse, 
you  can  only  be  suited  with 
a  genuine  ^ 

5/a.  This 

absolute y 

guaran- 

tee  of  value. 

Sold  everywhere.  Made  only  by 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS, 
Philadelphia. 


Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture 

AND  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Practical  Short  Courses  are  offered  by  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY  In  AGRICULTURE  and  DAIRY 
HUSBANDRY,  which  are  within  the  reach  Of  all. 
Terms  begin  January  3, 1894.  For  particulars  address 
I.  F.  ROBERTS,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Feed  and  Grain  Dealers  and  Farmers 

Will  And  It  to  their  Interest 
to  call  on  or  write 

CUTTER  &  BAILEY, 

JNo.  143  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Who  have  on  hand  400  tons  of  Wheat  Screenings, 
•which  makes  the  Cheapest  and  Best  feed  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  sheep,  and  when  ground  makes  the  best  of 
feed  for  mlleh  cows  and  cattle.  Also  all  grades  of 
mill  feed  In  car  lots  or  less.  Samples  and  prices 
sent  by  mall. 

nftTATflCC  —RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
i'll  I  A  I  UHwi  No.  2  Potatoes  for  sale. 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Bear  Creek,  Wis. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

IF  o  r  Descriptive  AD  A  DEC  General  Fruit  Cat- 
LlBt  and  UnAl  CO  alogue,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 

MAOH1NEKV  nud  SOFFLIEli 
IfAnnlnl]  D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chlo&go,  Ill.,  anc 
Farnham,  N.  Y  Mention  thU  paj >*r. 


IIbw  SL M  9  Our  Gnrlhld  K 

Ml  a  W  JPTl  "  Double  Empire,  l’erlee- 
tlon,  and  Little  Gem, lend  nil 

m  ■  ■  ^others.  Tlie  best  is  always  cheapest, 

U  ■  and  these  F  ©  T  Brass  working  parts, 
W  ARE  THE  DUO  I  ■  Automatic  stirrers, 
Vermorel  nozzles  and  heavy  hose.  Remember  the  Garfield  is 
the  only  knapsack  that  is  concaved  to  fit  the  back  Write  for  spe¬ 
cial  price-list  and  book  of  instructions.  We  can  save  you  money. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  113  Bristol  Avc.,  LOCK  PORT,  N.V. 


♦SPRAYS 

Yo  U  r  E$  “I 

ggjj:^ fly 

Si.il  I  Vs J&ljl 
Double  Acting 

ImK!  \  Excelsior  Spray-  /-'jA 

|  \l  ing  Outfits  prevent  r’V} 

il  Loaf  Blight  *  Wormy  l 

/  Fruit.  Insures  it  buiiyy-agl?!  " 
1  imSrLJr  yield  of  !tl1  l'ruit 
'‘VuNBUi  Vegetable  crops.  1’houH-  M 
anas  in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for  WA 
W  '  catalogue  and  full  treatise 

K  on  spraying.  Circulars  free.  A 

WM. STAHL, Quincy, Hl.% 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

DR.  J  STEPHENS,  Lebanon.  O 


Personal. 

If  the  gentleman  who  told  a  fellew  passenger  on 
the  train  that  he  should  “  fence  his  whole  farm  with 
Tlie  Page,  just  as  boo  i  as  he  could  afford  it  ”  wllj 
communicate  with  the  undersigned  at  once,  ho  will 
hear  something  greatly  to  his  advantage.  If  you 
need  fence,  get  particulars  from  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle.  Ont. 

IlIUPIIICI*  saw 

tNUlllCOl  MILLS, 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices . 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money., 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1893. 


The  singular  spectacle  is  now  presented  of  our  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  arguing  that  government  should 
never  interfere  with  the  distribution  or  regulation  of 
wealth,  while  the  administration  of  which  he  is  a  part 
proposed  an  income  tax  on  corporations  and  invested 
capital.  We  have  also  a  tariff  bill  framed  purposely 
to  destroy  protection,  which  retains  the  sugar  bounty 
— the  first  principle  of  protection. 

*  * 

Before  long  we  expect  to  publish  some  letters  from 
well-known  farmers  in  New  York  State  on  changes 
that  might  well  be  suggested  in  our  State  Constitution 
by  the  coming  Constitutional  convention.  This  is  a 
good  subject  to  talk  about,  and  we  shall  be  glad  of 
any  suggestions  from  our  readers.  What  can  that  con¬ 
vention  do  that  will  benefit  New  York  State  agri¬ 
culture  ?  *  * 

Among  the  business  openings  for  careful  Southern 
farmers  is  th  it  of  raising  Crimson  clover  seed.  There 
is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  this  seed  at  prices 
that  ought  to  prove  remunerative.  The  beauty  of 
Crimson  clover  at  the  South  is  that  it  can  be  grown  as 
a  third  crop  in  two  years  without  interfering  with 
either  of  the  others  in  their  regular  rotation,  and  still 
leave  the  soil  better  for  having  grown  the  crop.  There 
is  a  good  opening  in  this. 

*  * 

An  unfortunate  error  occurred  last  week.  On  page 
797,  in  discussing  the  difference  between  clover  and 
Timothy  we  gave  a  table  showing  the  composition  of 
these  plants.  By  mistake  the  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  clover  were  credited  to 
Timotiy — thus  completely  reversing  the  point  we 
tried  to  make  in  favor  of  clover.  To  repeat  here,  a 
ton  of  clover  contains  40  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  is 
worth  $9.07  in  manurial  value  while  a  ton  of  Timctby 
contains  19%  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  is  worth  $5.99. 

*  * 

We  mean  business  about  this  matter  of  making  the 
office  of  State  Agricultural  Commissioner  an  elective 
one.  If  the  office  of  State  Engineer  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  the  election  by  popular  vote  of  the 
man  who  is  to  hold  it,  why  should  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner  be  simply  appointed?  We  do  not  want 
a  commissioner  who  will  simply  reflect  the  policy  of 
the  Governor — we  want  one  who  wall  represent  the 
peojde  so  that  farmers  may  settle  upon  some  certain 
line  of  policy  for  guarding  their  public  interests,  and 
then  elect  a  man  pledged  to  carry  out  their  wishes. 

*  * 

The  insurance  fraud  is  abroad  in  England  as  well  as 
in  this  country.  We  read  of  a  man  who  traveled  about 
for  nearly  three  years  taking  subscriptions  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  “  Dairy  Association.”  He  took  a  payment  of  $1  25, 
which  was  supposed  to  give  a  membership  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  also  insure  the  farmer’s  stock  at  two- 
thirds  of  their  value  !  The  fact  that  for  three  years  a 
man  could  make  a  living  as  such  a  business  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  intelligence  of  these  farmers,  and 
yet  we  will  venture  to  say  that  every  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  can  name  half  a  dozen  men  who  could  be  caught 
by  just  such  a  game.  The  fact  is  that  the  “  something 
for  nothing  ”  bait  is  so  tempting  for  a  certain  class  of 
farmers  that  they  cannot  resist  biting  at  it. 

*  * 

We  notice  an  excellent  suggestion  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer  about  the  organization  of  a  State  League  of 
Farmers’  Clubs.  Why  net  have  a  similar  organization 
in  New  York  State  ?  Scattered  over  the  State  are 
many  good  farmers’  clubs.  They  are  not  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  any  Grange  or  Alliance,  but  are  indepen¬ 
dent  organizations  formed  for  mutual  benefit,  either 
in  social  intercourse,  the  discussion  of  important  ques¬ 
tions,  or  cooperative  buying  and  selling.  The  benefit 
arising  from  a  single  organization  of  this  kind  is  often 
marked.  Why  not  enlarge  the  possibilities  for  helpful 
work  hy  enlarging  the  organization  ?  We  can  see 
many  ways  in  which  such  a  State  organization  might 


be  made  very  profitable.  We  shall  refer  to  them  later: 
now  we  have  to  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  help  form 
such  an  association  by  bringing  the  different  organiza¬ 
tions  together.  If  the  secretaries  of  the  different  clubs 
send  us  their  addresses  we  shall  endeavor  to  put  them 
in  communication — one  with  another. 

*  * 

We  are  sorry  again  to  be  forced  to  say  that  some 
breeders  of  Dorset  sheep  are  acting  in  an  unbusiness¬ 
like  way,  to  say  the  least,  in  sending  out  third  class 
animals — charging  first  class  prices  for  them.  We 
have  several  complaints  about  the  methods  of  one 
breeder  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  natural  reputation 
for  skill  in  breeding  and  fairness  in  business.  There 
are  also  complaints  about  delays  in  registering  sheep, 
and  an  inability  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Dorset  Horned  Breeders’  Association. 
Now  this  sort  of  thing  will  not  answer.  The  R.  N  -Y. 
has  tried  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  Dorsets, 
believing  the  breed  to  be  an  excellent  one.  We  shall 
be  sorry  to  have  to  inform  our  readers  that  certain 
Dorset  breeders  are  not  as  honest  as  their  sheep. 

*  * 

Secretary  J.  Sterling  Morton  made  a  point  in  his 
now  famous  address  in  favor  of  a  city  daily  paper  for 
farmers.  One  would  suppose  that  the  city  papers 
themselves,  at  least,  would  indorse  this  advice.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  is  a  daily  paper  of  good  repu¬ 
tation  and  influence.  This  is  what  it  has  to  say  about 
Secretary  Mo -ton’s  proposition  : 

Put  lc  this  unqualified  way— a  “dally  newspaper  from  a  great  city" 
— this  Is  about  as  bad  advice  as  could  be  given  an  Ingenuous  farmer. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  ‘  great  dallies"  ought  not  to  be  at  any  fire¬ 
side.  In  city  or  country.  With  their  extravagance,  exaggeration,  vul¬ 
garity  and  indecency,  they  are  demoralizing  to  every  family  that 
reads  them— most  of  all  to  the  farmer’s  famtly,  because  they  are 
likely  to  be  read  most  carefuLy  there.  They  are  "educators”  only  In 
low  alms  and  vicious  ways. 

One  trouble  with  this  address  is  that  it  is  unqualified 
all  through  and  really  makes  Mr.  Morton  say  certain 
things  that  have  quite  a  different  meaning  to  one  who 
reads  between  the  lines. 

*  # 

A  number  of  parties  are  writing  about  the  value  of 
bone  black  just  as  it  comes  from  the  sugar  refineries. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  have  confused  the  term  “dis¬ 
solved  bone  black”  with  the  crude  article,  and  pro¬ 
pose  paying  a  price  altogether  too  high  for  the  latter. 
Bone  black  is  really  a  charcoal  prepared  from  bones 
very  much  as  wood  charcoal  is  made.  It  is  used  by 
sugar  refiners  to  filter  or  purify  raw  sugar,  and  is 
sold  as  a  fertilizer  only  when  it  has  lost  its  filtering 
properties.  When  this  crude  bone  black  is  dissolved 
by  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  about  the  best  form  of 
superphosphate  we  have,  but  before  the  use  of  the 
acid  it  has  but  little  immediate  agricultural  value  be¬ 
cause  its  phosphoric  acid  is  in  an  insoluble  condition 
and  cannot  be  used  by  quick-growing  plants.  For 
broadcasting  on  grain  or  grass,  especially  on  wet 
lands,  the  bone  black,  if  finely  ground,  may  be  worth 
$7  a  ton  to  the  farmer.  Don’t  ever  pay  the  quoted 
prices  for  dissolved  bone  black. 

#  * 

The  futu  e  profit  in  horse  breeding  is  still  bother¬ 
ing  many  people.  The  continued  substitution  of 
pther  forms  of  motive  power  where  formerly  only 
horses  were  used,  of  course  decreases  the  required 
number  of  these  animals,  and  hence  the  demand  On 
street  railroads  is  the  greatest  number  displaced. 
Cable  and  electric  cars  have  been  largely  substituted 
in  many  cities.  In  New  York  alone,  the  Broadway 
line  has  substituted  cable  cars  for  horses  entirely 
within  the  past  few  months.  Another  long  line,  the 
Third  Avenue,  will  do  the  same  within  a  few  weeks. 
Thousands  of  horses  are  thus  displaced.  In  Brooklyn 
the  tro’ley  is  used  on  many  of  the  lines.  In  other 
cities  the  surface  cars  are  run  by  other  than  horse 
power  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  But,  according  to 
statistics,  the  proportion  of  horses  thus  displaced  to 
the  whole  number  in  the  country  is  small.  The  class 
of  horses  formerly  used  for  this  service  is,  however, 
one  for  which  there  seems  little  demand  elsewhere. 
They  are  those  too  light  for  trucking  or  other  heavy 
work,  too  slow  for  trotters,  not  stylish  enough  for 
family  carriage  horses,  and  of  little  value  apparently. 
They  always  have  sold  for  low  prices,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  now  sell  for  still  less.  Another  place  where 
many  of  these  horses  were  used  was  in  towing  on  the 
canal.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  looking 
to  the  substitution  of  other  motive  power,  but,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  none  of  the  systems  tested  has 
been  adopted.  Electricity  is  now  expected  to  solve  the 
problem.  A  test  of  a  trolley  recently  on  the  Erie  Canal 
was  said  to  work  to  perfection.  This,  if  successful, 
will  displace,  still  further,  the  lower  grades  of  horses. 
But  not  until  the  practical  application  of  electricity  to 
other  vehicles,  is  the  demand  for  good  horses  likely  to 
bring  their  production  to  the  point  of  unprofitable¬ 
ness.  Experiments  have  already  been  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  running  carriages  by  electricity,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  very  gratifying.  It  is  predicted  that  the 


time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  our  carriages,  trucks 
and  other  road  vehicles  will  be  propelled  by  this 
agent,  that  the  farmer  will  use  it  to  run  his  farm 
machinery  and  draw  his  crops  to  market,  and  that  it 
will  almost  entirely  displace  the  horse  as  a  motive 
power.  When  that  time  comes,  horse  breeding  will 
probably  become  unprofitable.  The  breeding  of  scrub 
horses,  as  well  as  the  breeding  of  scrubs  of  any  kind 
has  never  been  profitable. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

From  the  rise  of  the  sun  to  Its  setting  at  night 

Life  has  duties  for  me.  but  I  question 

If  there  be  one  good  hour  In  the  day's  weary  fight 

Half  so  useful  In  life’s  big  digestion 

As  the  hour  that  I  spend  when  the  day  nears  Its  end, 

And  the  false  hopes  of  life  have  done  rnccilng. 

There  is  comfort  and  re»t  tox  get  life  at  lis  best. 

When  you  sit  with  the  bauv  a-rocklng. 

With  the  soft  little  arm  'found  your  neck,  and  the  head 
Into  slumber's  soft  pillow  a-drooptng. 

All  tne  cares  of  the  day  fiy  aw»v,  and  Instead 
Thoughts  of  happy  old  days  come  a-trooy  lng. 

There’s  a  hush  In  the  air,  and  a  rest  like  a  prayer 
Seems  to  come  at  your  som’s  gate  a-knocklng, 

And  your  life’s  belter  part  r'ses  up  lu  your  heart 
As  you  sit  with  the  baby  a-rocklng. 

We  are  to.'d  how  the  dairyman  puts  In  bis  c-eam 
A  “ starter  ”  to  bring  m  bacteria: 

And  so  in  life's  churning  our  hard  natures  seem 
To  be  changed  Irto  something  Inferior, 

And  we  do  need  so  much  an  occasional  touch 
Ol  that  pure  life's  bacteria  knocking 
At  our  heart’s  Inner  d „o--  let  us  bless  evermore 
That  good  hour  with  the  baty  a-rocklng. 

Will  roots  ever  grow  into  a  dry  tile? 

Dk,  Law  tells  us  just  what  a  cow's  "cud”  is. 

Teli,  the  windy  men  to  wind  up  their  speeches. 

Reckless  nianagemonts  lead  to  wieckmore  results. 

A  FEW  remarks  by  our  Illinois  bee  friend  are  In  order. 

The  cow’s  cud,  you  see,  works  by  water  power  entirely. 

We  need  tread  power  when  we  buy  manure  by  the  cord 
is  your  family  run  by  the  “  rule  of  thumb  "—you  using  the  thumb  ? 
Axy  connection  between  a  thankless  child  and  a  spankless  child¬ 
hood  ? 

Let  the  dairy  maid  keep  back  her  tr-ars  by  catching  the  right  bac¬ 
teria. 

That  mule  pictured  on  our  first  page  may  be  said  to  be  "raising  the 
wind.” 

Do  you  tnlnk  you  can  make  good  Kelffer  pears  from  that  recipe  on 
page  818  ? 

It’s  wonderful  what  a  responsive  chord  that  dog  castration  question 
has  struck. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  bee  to  make  a  mongrel  seed  by  carrying  the 
wrong  pollen? 

W e  should  like  to  hear  from  any  readers  who  have  used  sub-irriga¬ 
tion  for  watering  gardens. 

Now  they  want  to  know  why  corn  stalks  cannot  be  baled  In  a  power¬ 
ful  precS  and  then  put  into  the  silo. 

To  dehorn  a  cow  we  use  a  saw;  to  delay  a  hen  turn  In  a  surplus 
rooster:  to  display  the  latter  take  an  axe. 

What  does  science  do?  Among  other  things  It  knocks  out  ‘  you 
can't  tell  till  you  try”  from  many  operations. 

The  preaeder  who  preached  only  what  he  had  time  to  put  lu  per¬ 
sonal  practice  would  have  a  verv  small  congregation. 

See  here!  Wouldn’t  It  pay  you  to  spoil  a  few  batches  of  cream  in 
experimenting  if  In  the  end  you  learned  just  what  conditions  are  best? 

It  Is  ssid  that  the  Germans  are  using  table  oils  made  from  the  beech¬ 
nut  and  seeds  of  the  linden.  They  are  used  as  substitutes  for  oil  ve  oil. 

You  don’t  want  a  scrub  cross  In  the  barn.  You  may  have  one  In  the 
house  after  a  hard  washing  day  If  your  wife  has  no  machine  to  lighten 
her  labor. 

There  is  nothing  fresh  about  Mr.  Donald's  way  of  fertilizing  aspar¬ 
agus,  and  yet  hundreds  of  readers  seem  to  think  that  he  gives  them 
something  new  to  think  about. 

The  French  have  been  experimenting  with  sulphate  of  carbon  In 
silos  to  prevent  fermentation.  Why  not  adopt  the  Colcord  system  of 
keeping  iermentatlon  out  entirely  ? 

You  break  up  your  gain  when  you  break  up  the  grain  of  the  butter 
that  forms  when  you  churn  to  a  turn,  and  your  duty  Is  clear— when 
the  outfer  comes  near,  put  a  brake  on  the  Bpeed  of  the  turn  of  your 
churn. 

Ouu  Colorado  friend,  page  815,  reports  a  big  yield  of  wheat  on  a 
tsxfia.ll  plot  and  then  says  he  nas  his  guns  turned  on  the  “Gold  Bugs." 
The  question  Is,  will  such  firing  do  more  good  tnan  time  spent  la  try¬ 
ing  to  duplicate  that  wheat  yield  on  his  entire  farm? 

MR- Taber  showed  us  how,  by  running  the  cultivator  In  only  one 
direction  In  the  row,  he  pushed  the  strawberry  runners  Into  the  mass 
Of  plants  so  they  did  not  spread  qat  Into  the  space  between  rows. 
This  mas.es  little  more  work,  but  keeps  the  plants  In  line. 

You  see  Mr.  Van  Wagener,  page  814,  would  under  certain  conditions, 
go  to  some  successful  dairy  for  buttermjik  in  which  to  Import  the 
right  sort  of  bacferla  for  his  cream.  This  is  but  a  good  Illustration  of 
the  necessity  of  bringing  “  new  blood  ”  into  things  now  and  then. 

Yqu  have  your  own  money  and  the  money  of  others  Invested  In  a 
business.  There  Is  a  sure,  old  way  that  will  pay  a  fair  profit.  Not 
satisfied  with  that  you  try  an  experiment  with  a  new  way.  It  falls. 
That  Is  gamblfng.  Never  experiment  with  the  whole  thing  at  once. 

W e  often  hear  certain  animals  spoken  of  as  “mortgage  lifters.”  Th'  y 
ho  more  lift  the  mortgage  than  the  hand  lifts  the  basket.  The  work  is 
done  by  the  muscles  back  of  the  hand  and  the  man  back  of  the  animal. 
How  could  a  jack-screw  lift  a  house  unless  somebody  took  hold  and 
turned  it? 

I?  Is  only  a  few  months  since  the  great  barns  at  Ellerslle  Stock 
Farm  with  the  fine  Guernsey  herd  were  wiped  out  by  fire.  That  did 
not  end  the  business,  however.  Mr.  Cottrell  writes  us  that  he  h*18 
plowed  15  acres  which  will  be  planted  in  ensilage  corn  next  year— 
mostly  with  fertilizers.  Think  what  that  will  feed.' 

He  walks  abroad  with  sad  and  downcast  face,  and  lagging  step;  and 
ever  and  anon,  he  rubs  his  stomach  as  though  some  fierce  pain  burned 
up  within  him.  Wouldst  thou  know  his  tale  ?  Last  summer,  when  the 
heat  was  on,  he  feign,  would  make  cold  storage  of  himself,  and  so  he 
poured  within  himself  great  barrels  full  of  Ice-cold  drinks,  and  then 
from  one  extreme  unto  another  did  he  go  with  speed,  and  poured  hot 
whisky  to  offset  the  cold.  And  these  extremes  did  meet  a  d  fight 
It  out  within  his  stomach.  No  one  knows  which  won— we  only  know 
that  he  and  health  are  out. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Last  week  we  gave  the  greater  part  of  the  address 
tof  Secretary  Morton,  which  has  excited  so  much  com¬ 
ment.  The  extract  given  contained  all  the  ponts  that 
are  really  at  issue.  We  have  not  the  space  for  the 
remainder,  but  the  following  careful  synopsis  will  in. 
dicate  wbat  he  said  further.  He  stated  that  those  who 
declare  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  a  crime,  are 
“  most  vicious  teachers.”  The  first  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  stimulate  the  people  to  acquire  wealth  and 
the  second  is  to  protect  each  citizen  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  he  has  acquired,  whether  it  be  little  or  great. 
He  claimed  that  an  increase  of  wealth  has  brought 
increase  of  education  and  general  intelligence,  and 
broadened  the  sympathies  of  mankind.  That  is  to 
say,  very  rich  men  are  the  only  ones  who  can  afford  to 
act  as  philanthropists  and  endow  or  build  up  colleges, 
libraries,  hospitals  or  other  institutions  of  learning  or 
comfort.  We  understand  him  to  mean  that  if  all  men 
were  nearer  an  equality  as  regards  riches,  these  public 
benefactions  would  not  be  possible.  “  Men  will  not 
voluntarily  labor  to  produce  for  some  one  else,  as  they 
must  if  society  is  to  control  what  is  produced.”  The 
Secretary  made  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of 
accumulated  capital.  Society  should  place  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  on  an  equality  before  the  law,  but  the  government 
should  conserve  and  protect  the  property  of  the  people 
but  never  try  to  distribute  it.  The  Secretary  ended 
with  this  sentiment  in  which  all  will  concur: 

Permanent  homes  for  all  the  people,  and  as  many  of  those  homes  In 
the  country  as  possible,  are  the  best  Instrumentalities  for  strengthen- 
lnK  popu'ar  K^vernment.  There  must  be  a  recession  from  city  to  rural 
life  In  the  Un  ted  States  during  the  decade  beginning  with  1894.  A  re¬ 
adjustment,  rather,  a  reapportionment  of  population  between  city 
and  country  In  the  United  States  Is  demanded  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
the  Republic,  hove  of  home  is  primary  patriotism.  No  conspiracies, 
no  anarchy,  are  evolved  In  the  quiet  homes  of  the  country,  and  to 
them,  and  the  sacred  and  sincere  love  of  them,  the  friends  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  government  must  look  for  the  preservation  and  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  civil  llbertv  In  America.  Only  those  who  own  and  love  the 
domicile  whe;eln  they  dwell  will  properly  and  patriotically  conserve 
the  Republic. 

X  t  t 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  will  soon  begin  a  short  winter  course 
in  dairying.  It  is  surprising  that  this  college,  the 
oldest  and  formerly  one  of  the  most  progressive,  has 
been  so  slow  to  adopt  this  popular  feature  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education.  Probably  the  chief  reason  is  that 
the  long  vacation  at  this  college  occurs  in  the  winter 
at  the  time  when  most  of  the  other  colleges  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  short  courses.  However,  it  is  better  late 
than  never.  This  matter  of  popularizing  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  scientific  agriculture  brings  up  the  old  question 
as  to  whether  science  is  really  a  desirable  thing  for 
the  pract'cal  farmer  to  spend  time  over.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express,  the  most  influential  English  agricul¬ 
tural  paper,  takes  the  ground  that  a  farmer  need 
trouble  himself  only  with  results.  For  example,  if 
he  know  how  to  destroy  a  certain  insect  and  prevent 
its  increase,  that  is  enough  without  studying  its  life 
history.  Or,  if  he  know  how  to  prevent  a  blight  or 
rot,  he  should  be  satisfied  without  caring  to  know 
how  that  disease  starts  and  grows.  And  the  same, 
we  presume,  with  the  care  of  cream  or  the  treatment 
of  animals — if  be  know  how  to  obtain  results  let  him 
be  satisfied  and  never  mind  the  “why”  of  it.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  very  narrow  way  of  consid¬ 
ering  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  there  is  sometimes  a 
danger  of  spending  in  investigation  the  time  that 
should  be  spent  in  operation,  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
fair  percentage  of  investigation  in  every  man’s  make¬ 
up,  and  especially  should  this  spirit  be  encouraged  in 
younger  men.  In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to 
print  the  following  note  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward, 
relative  to  the  short  winter  course  at  Cornell : 

X  X  X 

“  Every  day  which  I  spend  upon  the  faym,  the 
greater  necessity  do  I  see  for  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  business.  I  hq,ve  tried  all  my  life  to  learn  what  I 
could  of  the  laws  governing  the  growth  of  crops  and 
the  feeding  of  them  to  animals,  and  the  longer  l  live 
tj;e  less  1  seem  to  know  about  it.  If  I  were  only  young 
again,  how  gladly  would  I  seize  the  opportunity 
offered  by  our  agricultural  colleges  to  study  deeper 
into  these  mysteries — for  mysteries  they  are.  What 
openings  there  now  are  for  the  educated  farmer  ! 
What  facilities  offered  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  !  Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  such 
ample  provision  been  made  for  the  young  to  become 
educated-  Scientific  agricultural  knowledge  is  liter¬ 
ally  crying  in  the  streets  and  begging  to  the  young  to 
come  into  her  halls. 

“  I  predict  that  these  efforts  will  produce  their 
legitimate  effect.  Agriculture  is  bound  to  be  more 
successful,  to  be  more  respected,  than  ever  before. 
Hut  in  the  future  the  scientific  farmer  is  to  go  to  the 
front.  Those  who  follow  the  haphazard  ways  of  the 
present  will  stand  but  a  poor  show  in  the  race.  It  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  me  that,  with  the  advantages  so 
freely  offered  by  the  agricultural  colleges  all  over  our 
country,  they  are  not  overrun  with  students.  Look  at 
Cornell,  for  instance,  in  our  own  State.  Why,  with  the 


thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  bright  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farms  of  New  York,  she  ought  to  be  so 
flooded  as  to  compel  the  building  of  a  hall  for  their 
especial  accommodation.  Just  think  of  it  !  She  offers 
without  money,  without  price,  a  full  four  years’ course, 
a  shorter  two  years’  course  and,  better  still,  a  short 
winter  course  of  10  or  12  weeks. 

“  Farmers  of  New  York,  what  are  you  thinking 
about !  What  a  grand  opportunity  !  Why  don’t  you 
send  the  boys  and  girls  up  there  by  the  thousand  ?  No 
matter  if  you  have  to  go  with  one  meal  a  day  to  do  it, 
don’t  fail.  You  want  your  boys  to  be  in  the  front,  and 
the  training  they  will  get  there  in  a  single  winter  may 
make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  By 
all  means  make  the  effort,  the  sacrifice  if  necessary, 
and  send  them  this  very  winter.  -  It  will  paj  dollars 
where  it  costs  cents,  and  you  will  never  regret  it.” 

X  X  X 

The  first  report  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
indicates  that  Mr.  Morton  is  disposed  to  work  with  a 
very  new  broom.  He  comes  right  to  the  point  on  this 
matter  of  misappropriation  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  As 
The  It.  N.-Y.  has  often  stated,  in  many  States  these 
funds  have  been  used  to  benefit  literary  schools — the 
agricultural  feature  being  a  mere  annex  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  the  money  belonging  to  agriculture. 
The  Secretary  proposes  a  thorough  investigation  of 
this  matter.  This  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  and  The 
&•  N.-Y.  hopes  it  will  be  carried  out.  It  is  our  belief 
that  unless  some  of  the  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  are  at  once  overhauled  and  straightened  out 
they  will  have  to  be  abolished  within  10  years.  As  to 
the  seed  distribution  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Secretary  Morton  shows  that  he  has  effected  consider¬ 
able  of  a  saving.  He  does  not  think  the  microscopical 
examination  of  our  meats  for  export  has  paid,  because 
it  has  not  increased  foreign  sales.  He  seems  to  oppose 
the  free  publication  of  pamphlets,  and  reports  of  the 
Department  and  favors  selling  them  at  a  small  price  to 
those  who  care  enough  for  them  to  buy.  This  seems 
to  us  like  a  reasonable  proposition.  Certainly  it  would 
be  fairer  and  better  than  the  present  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  these  publications  out  through  Congressmen.  The 
Secretary  improves  his  opportunity  in  this  report  to 
make  an  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade  as  a  means 
of  increasing  our  exports  of  agricultural  products. 
This  is  excusable,  from  the  fact  that  his  predecessor 
used  to  give  us  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  and 
reciprocity.  We  get  the  impression  from  this  report 
that  Secretary  Morton  is  an  opinionated  man  of  very 
strong  ai.d  radical  views,  and  we  look  for  some  very 
marked  changes  in  the  management  of  the  Depart- 

meut-  t  t  t 

The  proposed  new  tariff  bill  has  been  given  to  the 
public.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Wilson  bill  from  the 
fact  that  W.  L.  Wilson  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  prepared  it.  Guided  by  the  declaration  in  the 
last  Democratic  platform,  this  committee  started  out 
to  frame  a  bill  “for  revenue  only;”  that  is,  one  in 
which  no  tariff  should  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  any  industry  by  artificially  raising  the  price  of  any 
article  of  manufacture.  It  has  always  been  claimed 
by  the  revenue  reformers  that  the  present  McKinley 
tariff  was  arranged  mainly  in  the  interests  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  corporations,  and  that  the  benefits  to 
the  common  people  were  but  secondary  to  those  of  the 
great  moneyed  interests.  Therefore  we  had  reason  to 
expect  that  the  new  bill  would  be  framed  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people  rather  than  to  benefit  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  l^et  us  consider  the  bill  in  its  bearings  on 
American  agriculture  and  farmers.  The  keynote  of 
the  bill  is  <‘free  raw  materials” — that  is,  the  tariff  is 
to  be  removed  on  the  crude  materials  that  are  used  to 
manufacture  goods,  while  it  is  retained,  though  re¬ 
duced,  on  the  manufactured  goods  themselves.  For 
example,  wool  is  to  be  free  while  a  tariff  of  about  40 
per  cent  is  to  be  retained  on  woolen  goods. 

X  X  t 

Of  the  articles  directly  produced  by  the  farmer, 
wool,  eggs,  apples,  etc.,  are  to  be  free,  the  duty  on 
potatoes  reduced  from  25  to  10  a  bushel,  that  on  barley 
from  30  to  12  cents,  on  tobacco  and  hay  about  one-half, 
and  so  on  through  the  list.  About  The  only  .agricul¬ 
tural  products  that  have  the  tariff  retained  are  foreign 
fruits  like  lemons,  oranges,  grapes,  etc.  As  to  sugar, 
there  is  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  the  refined  article 
and  a  provision  for  the  removal  of  the  present  sugar 
bounty  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  each  year.  The 
object  of  these  tariff  changes  is  well  understood.  It 
is  to  give  cheaper  raw  material  for  the  manufacturers 
and  cheaper  food  to  the  workmen  in  town  and  city. 
No  one  expects,  for  example,  that  the  price  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  New  York  and  Boston  markets  can  be  main¬ 
tained  if  even  the  potatoes  that  are  fed  to  stock  in 
Canada  are  sent  here  with  only  10  cents  tariff  on  a 
bushel.  So  much  for  what  the  American  farmer  will 
lose  by  the  reduction  in  the  tariff.  What  will  he 
gain  ?  Those  who  buy  their  potatoes,  eggs,  cheese, 


etc.,  will  probably  get  them  a  little  cheaper.  There 
are  many  special  farmers  who  prefer  to  buy  these 
things  rather  than  to  raise  them.  They  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  directly.  Sugar  ought  also  to  be  cheaper — all 
this  supposing  that  a  tariff  really  adds  to  the  price  at 
which  an  article  sells. 

X  X  X 

The  most  important  features  of  this  bill  are  free 
coal,  wool,  lumber  and  iron  ore,  and  a  change  in  the 
method  of  assessing  values.  Will  the  farmer  receive 
any  benefit  from  free  coal  ?  Probably  not,  except  in 
localities  easily  reached  from  Canada,  like  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  coast.  There  un¬ 
questionably  coal  ought  to  be  cheaper.  The  object  of 
putting  coal  on  the  free  list  is  to  provide  cheap  fuel 
for  the  New  England  manufacturers,  who  are  now 
practically  obliged  to  buy  the  American  product  and 
pay  for  long  railroad  hauls.  With  coal  on  the  free 
list  they  can  obtain  a  much  cheaper  supply  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  can  also  obtain  cheaper  iron  ore  from 
that  country,  Newfoundland  and  Norway.  The  great 
benefit  to  the  farmer  from  this  tariff  change  will  be 
an  indirect  one  and  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  manufacturers.  With  cheaper  raw 
materials  they  can  make  cheaper  goods.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  will  sell  them  for  a  lower 
price.  The  same  is  true  of  wool.  The  farmer  is  told 
that  with  wool  on  the  free  list,  while  the  price  he  re¬ 
ceives  may  fall,  so  also  will  the  price  of  a  good  suit  of 
clothes— or  other  cloth.  That  is,  he  can  then  obtain 
an  all-wool  suit  for  what  he  now  pays  for  one  that  is 
one-third  shoddy.  We  are  not  told  that  the  shoddy 
goods  will  be  any  cheaper.  The  question  is,  does  the 
farmer  care  enough  about  using  better  cloth  to  give 
up  a  portion  of  the  price  he  gets  for  his  wool  ?  The 
free-trader  says  that  wool  will  rise  in  price  because  of 
an  increased  demand,  but  it  will  trouble  him  to  give 
any  illustration  from  actual  history  to  prove  his  point. 
One  thing  “free  coal”  ought  to  do,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  theory,  is  to  break  up  the  coal  monopolies,  or 
Trusts,  and  take  away  some  of  the  incomes  now 
earned  by  railroads  and  canals.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
tariff  reductions  will  give  a  straight  and  clear  experi¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  Trusts  are  really  sustained  by  the 
tariff  and  whether  importations  of  cheaper  goods 
from  abroad  will  break  up  manufacturing  combina¬ 
tions.  Farmers  may  also  get  some  benefit  from  the 
fact  that  agricultural  implements  are  to  be  admitted 
fx'ee.  While  we  do  not  use  many  of  the  implements 
of  other  countries,  it  may  be  possible  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  send  cheap  tools  enough  like  our 
own  to  force  our  own  manufacturers  down  in  price. 
These  things  are  possibilities. 

tit 

Under  the  new  tariff  bill  ad  valorem  instead  of 
specific  duties  will  be  levied.  To  illustrate,  under  the 
present  McKinley  bill  there  is  a  tariff  of  $30  a  head  on 
horses.  The  Wilson  bill  will  change  that  to  20  per 
cent.  There  is  now  a  tariff  of  30  cents  a  bushel  on 
barley — that  will  be  changed  to  20  per  cent.  In  most 
cases  instead  of  charging  so  much  per  pound  or  bushel 
it  will  be  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  valuation  given  by 
the  importer.  This  bill  will  not  raise  nearly  all  the 
revenues  required,  and  to  make  up  the  balance  it  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  internal  revenue  tax  on 
whisky  and  tobacco,  and  also  to  collect  an  income 
tax.  The  details  of  this  latter  have  not  been  worked 
out.  When  they  are  we  shall  explain  them.  We  think 
the  Wilson  bill  will  be  passed  within  six  weeks,  or 
delayed  for  a  long  time  in  the  Senate.  The  Senators 
for  Louisiana  may  demand  more  protection  for  sugar, 
and  those  from  Alabama,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
may  object  to  free  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  those  from 
Texas  may  not  like  free  wool.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  seems  to  us  that  farmers  would  better  make  up  their 
minds  that  the  bill  pass  about  as  now  given.  The  first 
effect  of  it  will  undoubtedly  be  to  depress  business, 
coming  as  it  does  on  top  of  the  recent  money  strin¬ 
gency.  People  will  be  shy  about  investments'for  a  time, 
and  many  manufacturers  will  shut  down  or  cut  wages 
of  employees,  just  as,  after  the  passage  of  the  McKin¬ 
ley  bill  dealers  put  up  prices  to  “  give  the  people  a 
taste  of  McKinley,”  so  now  we  may  expect  wages  to 
be  cut  to  give  workmen  “  a  taste  of  Wilson.”  In  the 
end,  however,  matters  will  surely  adjust  themselves. 
People  must  have  something  to  eat  and  they  must  go 
to  the  farmer  for  it.  The  wise  farmer  in  these  times 
will  study  to  raise  his  crops  by  methods  that  will  give 
the  least  cost  per  unit. 

X  t  X 

Some  months  ago  a  convention  of  Southern  gov¬ 
ernors  resolved  that  the  men  who  are  to  represent 
this  country  abroad  ought  to  be  selected  from  the 
South  because  that  part  of  the  country  needs  foreign 
immigration.  That  meant  that  our  American  consuls 
are  supposed  to  be  immigration  agents.  Well,  what 
are  they  supposed  to  do  ?  They  are  supposed  to  look 
after  American  interests  abroad.  Wbat  are  American 
interests?  The  most  important  one  is  our  foreign 
trade,  and  the  most  useful  wox'k  for  our  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  to  try  to  increase  that  trade.  Everybody 
seems  to  agree  that  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  trade  is  in 
agricultural  products,  and  about  the  only  possible  in¬ 
crease  is  in  articles  of  food.  Messrs.  Beid  and  Phelps 
did  excellent  service  in  this  line  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  present  auministration  ought  to  send 
men  abroad  who  know  something  about  what  this 
country  has  to  sell.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Van  Alen  as  ambassador  to  Italy 
seems  more  ridiculous  than  ever. 


EMPEROR  WILLIAM  I.  AND  AIME. 

AIME  was  only  a  little  cur,  of  no  breed  whatever, 
but  most  affectionately  true,  and  beloved  of  the 
two  ladies  who  had  brought  her  with  them  for  change 
of  air  from  Karslruhe  to  Baden-Baden,  says  Our  Dumb 
Animals.  In  the  beautiful  Liehtenthaler  Allee  she  de¬ 
lighted  to  frisk  about  while  her  mistresses  sat  busy 
with  their  knitting,  and  there  it  was  that  one  morn¬ 
ing  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  and 
good  old  German  Emperor,  William  I.,  who,  after 
drinking  the  waters,  was  enjoying  a  short  stroll  be¬ 
neath  the  trees.  She  bounded  forward  immediately 
upon  perceiving  the  royal  presence,  for  she  was  of  a 
remarkably  discerning  nature,  and,  with  the  ball  of 
worsted  in  her  mouth,  which  one  of  the  ladies  had 
allowed  inadvertently  to  fall  to  the  ground,  she  leaped 
upon  him,  and  in  her  excitement  somehow  managed 
to  untwine  the  same  and  twist  the  threads  of  wool 
round  the  legs  of  his  imperial  majesty. 

The  ladies  were  naturally  in  great  consternation, 
but  to  their  relief  the  Emper  jr  speedily  released  him¬ 
self,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  “So,  my  little  ras¬ 
cal,  you  wish  to  ensnare  me,  do  you  ?  Wicked  little 
rascal,  you.” 

But  from  that  time,  whenever  he  met  her,  the  dog 
was  always  noticed  and  caressed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
later  on  he  was  the  means  of  saving  her  humble  little 
life. 

It  happened  one  afternoon  that  some  young  fellows, 
calling  themselves  gentlemen — there  were  English 
among  them — got  possession  of  little  Aim6,  who  in  her 
innocence  was  ready  to  make  friends,  and  these  brutes, 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  drown,  threw  her  into 
the  river  Cos,  and  amused  themselves  by  pelting  her 
with  stones  each  time  she  tried  to  place  a  foot  upon 
the  shore.  A  brave  little  dog,  she  strove  hard  for 
dear  life,  in  spite  of  the  hopelessness  of  it.  But  help 
was  at  hand,  and  to  the  surprise  and  no  less  dismay  of 
her  cowardly  persecutors,  from  a  most  unexpected 
quarter  it  came.  Suddenly  her  piteous  cries  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor,  who  happened  at  that 
moment  to  be  crossing  the  bridge  a  little  higher  up. 
Quickly  he  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  the  young 
men  fell  back  abashed.  Their  obsequious  salutes  he 
did  not  acknowledge,  but  glancing  at  them  with 
withering  scorn,  made  his  way  to  the  water’s  edge 
and  called  the  little  dog  by  name,  and  as  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  now  she  crawled  forth,  he  lifted  her  up — 
dripping  wet — into  his  arms,  while  she  nestled  close 
to  him,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

“My  poor  little  friend,”  the  emperor  exclaimed, 
“  what  would  they  do  to  you  ?  But  you  are  quite  safe 
now,  my  poor  little  friend.” 

Then,  again  in  contemptuous  silence,  his  imperial 
majesty  passed  the  group  of  crestfallen  young  men, 
and  gave  the  shivering  little  Ainu'1  to  the  ladies,  who 
by  this  time  had  heard  of  her  peril,  and  had  rushed  off 
to  her  rescue. 


COMMON-SENSE  TREATMENT  OF  MEASLES. 


THE  following  are  the  essential  points  in  treating 
this  common  disease  of  childhood,  as  given  by 
a  bright  woman  doctor  in  the  Recorder  : 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  measles  are  chilliness, 
followed  by  a  mild  fever,  headache  and  muscular  sore¬ 
ness.  Ordinarily  about  10  days  elapse  between  the 
time  the  child  is  exposed  and  the  appearance  of  the 
disease.  It  appears  gradually.  The  child  complains 
of  being  cold  and  follows  his  mother  around  and  cries. 
Then  his  face  and  hands  become  hot  and  flushed,  and 
he  has  a  slight  fever,  with  symptoms  of  a  bad  cold  in 
the  head.  The  eyes  become  inflamed  and  sensitive  to 
the  light.  The  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  throat 
makes  swallowing  painful,  though  the  sore  throat  of 
meas’es  is  not  so  marked  as  that  of  scarlet  fever. 
These  catarrhal  symptoms,  however,  are  the  ones  to 
be  most  looked  out  for,  because  they  most  frequently 
lead  to  more  serious  complications. 

There  is  no  disease  of  childhood  that  requires  more 
careful  nursing.  In  a  majority  of  cases  no  medicine  is 
needed  if  proper  care  in  other  ways  is  given.  When  the 
child  first  shows  symptoms  of  the  disease  give  him  a 
thorough  scrubbing  in  a  hot  plunge  bath.  Give  him  a 
drink  of  something  hot;  lemonade  or  ginger  tea  will 
do.  Then  put  him  to  bed  in  a  warm  room.  The  room 
must  be  darkened  because  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  interpreting  a  warm 
room  to  mean  a  hot  unventilated  room.  Good  air  and 
cleanliness  are  the  two  necessaries  to  a  cure. 

Sometimes  measles  is  complicated  by  the  appearance 
of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  This  is  indicated  by  in¬ 
creased  temperature,  laborious  breathing,  and  cough¬ 
ing.  This  is  usually  due  to  some  exposure  in  the 
earlier  stages,  and  is  dangerous.  Most  of  the  deaths 


ascribed  to  measles  are  due  to  this  complication.  If 
it’s  an  ordinary  case  of  measles,  the  patient  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  all  right  in  three  weeks  at  the  most,  if  these 
general  rules  are  followed.  If  you  think  it  isn’t  an 
ordinary  case,  send  for  the  doctor. 

TWO  DAINTY  GIFTS. 

A  FOLDING  WORK  STAND.— Fig.  2G3  illustrates 
this  dainty  and  at  the  same  time  useful  ad¬ 
junct  to  milady’s  boudoir.  Being  so  light,  it  is  easily 
carried  to  any  favorite  nook,  and,  when  folded,  occu¬ 
pies  but  little  space.  This  stand  is  made  of  bamboo 
sticks,  30  inches  long,  securely  joined  at  the  proper 
angle  by  means  of  fine  brass  wire.  With  a  gimlet, 
holes  are  punctured  through  one  reed,  the  wire  in¬ 
serted,  and  its  ends  twisted  firmly  about  the  other 
reed.  The  cross  braces,  one  foot  long,  are  similarly 
fastened.  The  basket  requires  a  piece  of  China  silk, 
or  French  satine,  24  inches  square,  lined  with  a  con¬ 
trasting  shade  of  plain  silk.  The  four  sides  are  shirred 


A  Folding  Work  Stand.  Fig.  263. 


on  a  tape,  drawing  each  up  to  half  its  length.  A 
heading  of  an  inch  forms  a  finishing  ruffle.  Each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  pocket  is  tacked  to  the  support  with  fancy 
brass  tacks.  The  place  of  joining  is  concealed  by  full 
double  rosettes.  This  idea  carried  out  in  white  and 
gold  makes  a  beautiful  bridal  gift.  For  this,  gild  the 
reeds,  and  make  the  pocket  of  white  satin-brocade, 
that  is,  a  white  satin  ground  with  yellow  silk  figures. 
Line  with  plain  white  China  silk,  and  decorate  the 
support  with  full  bows  of  white  and  yellow  No  9  satin 
ribbon. 

Tiie  Latest  in  Neckwear  — Collarettes  and  flaring 
effects  about  the  face  are  much  in  vogue.  The  Cupid’s 
collar,  illustrated  at  Fig.  264,  takes  the  place  of  the 
Elizabethan  ruffle,  and  is  softer,  brighter  and  more 
serviceable.  It  consists  of  eight  full  bows  of  No.  9 


The  Latest  in  Neckwear.  Fig.  264. 


satin  ribbon,  sewed  to  a  band  of  the  same,  with  long 
ends  for  tying  either  at  the  side,  back  or  the  throat. 
The  most  effective  colors  are  extreme  tints  of  a  single 
hue — blush  pink  with  deep  red,  pale  blue  with  navy, 
yellow  with  brown,  heliotrope  with  royal  purp'e,  or 
sea-foam  green  with  deep  hunters.  It  is  also  made  of 
full  rosettes  of  baby  ribbon.  In  this  case  many  shades 
blending  into  each  other  are  used.  This  arrangement 
of  color  results  in  a  charming  rainbow  effect,  suggest¬ 
ive  of  the  Loie  Fuller  craze. 

A  French  “  Frivol”  is  after  the  same  style.  It  is  a 
large  flat  bow  to  wear  at  the  left  and  below  the  neck. 
Three-quarters  of  a  yard  each  of  shrimp  pink,  robin’s- 
egg  blue  and  garnet,  No.  16  satin  ribbon  is  required. 
Cut  into  loops  and  pointed  ends,  which  are  arranged 
into  a  large  flat  bow  sewed  to  a  crinoline  foundation, 
by  which  it  is  pinned  to  the  dress,  anna  hinrichs. 


FARMERS’  UNIFORMS:  RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY. 

THE  uniform  for  farmers  proposed  by  The  R.  N._ 
Y.  is  practical  with  the  exception  of  the  jumper, 
which  would  be  worn  only  in  cool  days.  During  the 
hottest  weather,  farmers  are  given  to  casting  off  all 
surplus  clothing  until,  with  a  well-worn  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  loose-fitting  overalls  they  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  modern  bicyclists,  or  member  of  the  “  ’Varsity” 
crew.  One  of  these  farmer  boys  asserts,  with  a  comic 
air,  when  remonstrated  with  on  the  scarcity  of  his 
clothing,  that  he  “  ain’t  no  dude,”  yet  he  privately 
admits  that  a  farmer  need  not  look  like  a  clown  unless 
he  chooses;  for  with  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers,  a  clean 
outing  shirt,  and  a  decent  straw  hat,  he  may  have  a 
trim  appearance  even  on  the  warmest  days.  Denim 
would  be  all  right  if  made  properly,  but  overalls 
which  are  made  to  slip  on  over  the  trousers  have  a 
slip  shod  air  when  worn  without,  and  if  a  button  ac¬ 
cidentally  gives  way  we  may  well  tremble  for  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

Farmers,  the  world  over,  are  too  negligent  of  their 
appearance  while  at  work,  and  many  of  them  appear 
to  take  special  delight  in  looking  as  ridiculous  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  seem  to  consider  it  one  of  their  privileges, 
and  a  proof  of  their  independence.  One  old  farmer, 
now  passed  away,  who  built  an  elegant  mansion  in  one 
of  our  country  towns,  near  by  the  railroad  station, 
made  it  a  point  to  saunter  down  to  the  station  at 
train  times  in  his  regimentals  on  purpose  to  reply  to 
the  queries  of  the  passengers  as  to  whose  residence 
that  was,  that  it  belonged  to  him.  He  enjoyed  their 
looks  of  surprise  as  much  as  another  farmer  who 
entered  one  of  the  large  establishments  of  one  of  our 
large  cities,  clad  in  overalls,  and  inquired  of  the  clerk 
in  waiting  for  something  suitable  for  an  everyday 
dress  for  his  wife.  The  clerk  loftily  threw  down  some 
prints  and  cheap  worsteds  and  was  quite  discomfited 
when  the  old  farmer  called  for  black  silk.  Moral : 
Never  judge  a  farmer  by  his  clothes. 

It  seems  that  rural  free  mail  delivery  doe-!  not  pay 
and  the  experiment  is  to  be  discontinued.  Did  the 
United  States  Government  expect  that  farmers  were 
never  going  to  leave  their  homes,  or  that  they  were 
going  to  spend  all  their  spare  time  writing  letters  so 
as  to  make  the  experiment  profitable  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ?  No,  the  farmers  have  been  making  things 
profitable  for  the  government  too  long  already,  and 
now  they  want  a  share  of  the  profits  for  themselves. 
It  would  be  only  the  square  thing  if  the  government 
finds  it  too  expensive,  to  skip  those  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  the  big  cities  who  pay  no  taxes  and 
who  are  certainly  not  heavy  users  of  the  mails,  and 
give  those  who  pay  for  such  privileges  a  few  of  them. 
To  be  sure,  farmers  may  like  to  drive  into  town  occa¬ 
sionally  on  pleasant  days,  but  when  it  storms,  or  the 
going  is  bad,  they  are  just  as  tired  as  city  people, 
and  would  like  their  mail  brought  to  their  doors. 
The  farmer  who  goes  after  the  mail  but  once  a  week 
is  an  exception  nowadays,  and  he  probably  does  not 
help  the  government  or  State  very  much  in  any  way. 
Of  course,  farmers  are  all  ready  for  the  reduction  of 
postage,  though  they  may  still  demand  free  rural 
delivery  of  mails.  Alice  e.  pinney. 


One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
your  friend’s  name  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  copy 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
—Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

100  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Patchwork  Linings. — It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  the  linings  of  patchwork  com¬ 
fortables  wear  out  first.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  use  a  patchwork  lining  also.  x. 

Rejuvenating  Stale  Bread.— Dip  the  loaf, 
or  loaves,  in  cold  water,  put  in  the  oven 
and  heat  through  thoroughly  ;  take  out, 
wrap  up  and  sweat,  then  eat.  crocus. 

Save  the  Seed  Catalogues.— You  will  find 
a  series  of  old  catalogues  both  useful  and 
interesting.  In  them  you  can  trace  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  “  novelties,”  and  gain 
a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  best  varieties. 

s. 

To  Renew  Rubber  Goods.— Take  equal 
quantities  of  dammer  varnish  and  as- 
phaltum,  to  which  a  little  turpentine  is 
added,  and  paint  those  places  where  the 
rubber  is  worn  or  cracked.  x. 

An  Oilcloth  Apron. — A  plain  apron  of 
table  oilcloth  is  nice  for  those  who  milk, 
it  being  so  easily  cleaned.  It  is  equally 
useful  to  wear  at  the  wash-tub,  or  while 
washing  dishes  or  doing  other  sloppy 
work.  x.  n. 

The  Beauty  Before  Us.— Let  us  stop  a 
moment,  and  look  at  and  think  about 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  that  tree, 
the  grace  in  the  bend  of  a  blade  of  grass, 
the  ease  with  which  the  bird  skims 
through  the  air,  the  unique  shapq  of  the 
snow-drift,  or  the  glisten  and  sparkle  of 
an  icicle.  x. 

Precautions. — These  bright  days,  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  if  colored  glasses 
are  worn  when  one  is  going  out,  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  the  eyes.  Try  it  when 
hanging  out  clothes.  White  cotton 
gloves,  or  mittens  made  of  white  flannel 
or  canton  flannel  are  also  good  when 
doing  this  work.  n. 

Cure  for  a  Cough.— Slice  three  or  four 
onions  on  a  shallow  plate,  pour  over 
them  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  cover  with 
another  plate,  place  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  and  let  them  simmer  until  cooked. 
E  it  the  preserved  onions  instead  of  sup¬ 
per,  and  repeat  next  day  if  the  cough  is 
not  cured.  w.  r  w. 

Freezing  Hominy.— We  are  very  fond  of 
what  we  Buckeyes  call  lye  hominy  ;  my 
Yankee  husband  says  “hulled  corn.” 
When  we  get  a  supply  cooked  to  last  a 
week  or  two,  all  think  it  better  for  keep¬ 
ing  it  frozen,  but  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
get  out  the  needed  quantity  when  frozen 
solid  in  a  jar.  Now,  after  it  is  boiled  I 
drain  and  spread  it  on  a  sheet  to  freeze, 
and  find  it  much  easier  to  get. 

MRS.  W.  G.  D. 

Home-Made  Tray. — For  a  tray  to  chop 
mince-meat,  hash,  etc.,  select  a  good  slab 
of  hard  wood;  make  it  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness,  plane  on  both  sides,  slant  or  level 
the  sides  and  ends  a  little  so  that  the  top 
will  be  larger  than  the  bottom.  Mine  is 
12x17  inches  across  top  and  10x15  inches 
across  bottom,  and  four  inches  deep.  For 
the  sides  and  ends  plane  one-half  inch 
boards  ;  make  of  the  desired  width  and 
nail  securely.  This  gives  a  tray  that  will 
last.  A.  A.  A. 

Pop-Corn. — Most  people  have  an  idea 
that  pop-corn  is  perfectly  harmless.  We 
think  so  if  it  be  eaten  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  ;  but  it  is  so  light  that  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  to  eat  too  much,  as  we  once 
learned  to  our  cost.  Some  of  the  older 
children  were  popping  corn  while  the 
mother  lay  down  to  rest.  All  helped 
themselves  as  they  chose,  a  little  five- 
year- old  daughter  among  the  rest.  An 
hour  or  so  after  eating  the  corn  she 
passed  into  a  spasm,  and  I  doubt  if  she 
would  ever  have  recovered  from  it  had 
she  not  thrown  large  quantities  of  the 
corn  off  her  stomach.  Neither  should  I 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castorla 


ever  have  suspected  the  cause.  The  corn 
ground  and  eaten  in  milk  makes  a  very 
nutritious  and  palatable  dish.  Eaten 
whole  in  milk  it  is  good,  if  well  masti¬ 
cated.  It  is  well  to  let  it  stand  an  hour 
or  so  in  the  milk  to  soak  and  swell  be¬ 
fore  eating.  We  prefer  the  corn  rolled 
rather  than  ground.  c.  r.  d. 

Snow  for  Cleansing. — Those  who  live  in 
a  snowy  country  can  clean  their  carpets 
nicely,  by  simply  spreading  them  on  the 
snow  and  throwing  the  snow  on,  and 
sweeping  it  off  several  times.  It  is  rather 
cold  work  for  a  woman,  but  perhaps  the 
men  will  do  it  for  you  some  day  when 
they  are  not  very  busy.  The  carpet  will 
look  fresh  and  new,  even  if  it  was  badly 
soiled,  and  will  keep  clean  much  longer 
than  after  washing.  m 

Not  New,  But  Good  — It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  the  neat  and  permanent 
filling  for  ugly  cracks  and  nail-holes 
made  by  soaking  newspapers  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one-half  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  alum  and  three  quarts  of  water. 
The  mixture,  newspapers  and  all,  should 
be  thoroughly  boiled  until  it  is  about  the 
consistency  of  putty.  It  may  be  put  in 
the  cracks  and  smoothed  flat  with  a  case 
knife.  It  will  harden  like  papier  machfi, 
and  will  take  paint  like  the  wood. 

Lemon  Juice  for  Rheumatism.— Jenness- 
Miller  tells  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who 
was  to  give  a  splendid  birthday  party 
one  day  last  month;  but  the  day  and  the 
presents  arrived  and  found  her  in  bed, 
paralyzed  with  rheumatism.  She  is  only 
seven,  and  her  parents  and  even  the 
family  doctor  thought  it  a  remarkable 
and  uncalled-for  malady.  But  the  care¬ 
fully  guarded  only  child  suffered  as  ter¬ 
ribly  as  the  most  neglected  little  mortal 
who  had  spent  cold  nights  in  the  streets 
and  had  invited  the  awful  disease  in 
every  way.  Finally,  a  doctor  was  called 
in,  who,  among  other  things,  knows  a 
thing  or  two  about  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism.  He  sniffed  at  the  array  of  lini¬ 
ments,  pronounced  them  “  harmless,” 
and  prescribed  lemon  juice — lemon  juice, 
pure  and  simple — a  wineglassful  every 
morning.  The  little  girl  is  now  well. 
The  story  is  a  good  one,  but  a  wineglass¬ 
ful  of  pure  lemon  juice  seems  to  us  by 
no  means  soothing  to  the  stomach  of  a 
sick  child;  nor  can  we  harmonize  this 
prescription  with  the  prevailing  idea 
that  rheumatism  is  the  result  of  too 
much  acid  in  the  blood. 

Useful  Christmas  Gifts. — Some  years 
ago  the  jobbers  and  retailers  of  dry 
goods  conceived  the  clever  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  up  as  Christmas  gifts  cotton  and 
woolen  dress  goods  in  lengths  sufficient 
for  the  making  of  a  gown,  says  Emma 
M.  Hooper  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
What  gift  can  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
ever-saving  mother  than  such  a  dress 
length  in  a  pretty  soft  gray,  warm  brown 
or  black  mixed  serge,  hop-sacking,  Hen¬ 
rietta  or  bourette  goods,  with  all  of  the 
linings  included,  neatly  and  daintily 
tied  up  ?  Then,  too,  black  silks  and 
satins  are  in  fashion  again,  and  from 
olden  times  a  favorite  present  from  a 
thoughtful  husband  has  been  a  *  ‘  best 
black  silk.”  As  men  are  said  to  know 
very  little  of  the  value  of  dress  mater¬ 
ials,  the  author  proceeds  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  a  wise  policy  to  pay  less 
than  $1.25  a  yard  for  a  black  silk,  and 
better  to  pay  $1.50  or  $1.75,  and  that 
16  yards  are  necessary.  Small  boys  like 
articles  of  apparel,  as  handkerchiefs, 
neckties,  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  new  hat, 
and  they  are  certainly  more  sensible 
presents  than  the  pounds  of  sweets  that 
children  are  invited  to  consume  each 
Christmas.  Between  intimate  friends 
and  in  the  family  presents  of  this  kind 
are  in  good  taste,  but  one  should  not 
give  a  mere  casual  acquaintance  the 
white  silk  stockings  which  a  friend  who 
loves  dancing  would  be  delighted  to 
have.  Boxes  of  a  half  dozen  hose — 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


black,  tan,  brown,  white,  gray  and  laven¬ 
der — to  match  afternoon  or  evening 
dresses,  are  always  appropriate  as  holi¬ 
day  gifts.  But  when  anything  of  this 
kind  is  given,  see  that  it  is  very  nice  and 
something  that  the  receiver  would  not 
be  apt  to  indulge  in. 

Christmas  Confections.— As  the  prices 
of  confectionery  are  largely  made  up  of 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  han¬ 
dler’s  profits,  and  as  the  price  of  sugar, 
the  principal  ingredient,  is  not  high, 
many  very  satisfactory  confections  may 
be  made  at  home,  for  time  is  often  one 
of  the  most  plentiful  commodities  on  the 
farm  in  winter.  Besides,  one  is  certain 
of  greater  purity  in  the  product  than  if 
low-priced  candies  are  purchased. 

Chocolate  candy  is  quickly  and  easily 
made  of  one  cupful  of  molasses,  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one- 
half  cupful  of  chocolate  and  a  small 
piece  of  butter.  Boil  until  done  and 
pour  into  a  buttered  dish  to  cool. 

Fruit  candy  is  made  of  three  cupfuls 
of  granulated  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
water,  one-fourth  cupful  of  vinegar ; 
boil  one-half  hour  and  add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  one-fourth  pound  English 
walnut  meats,  one-fourth  pound  almonds 
and  one-half  pound  dates  ;  any  other 
nuts  or  suitable  fruits  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  if  desired,  or  more  convenient. 
Pour  into  well-buttered  tin  plates  and  set 
away  to  cool. 

Pop-corn  balls.  Boil  molasses  as  for 
candy ;  when  cooked,  pour  over  the 
corn,  which  must  be  nicely  popped  and 
placed  in  a  pan  ;  stir  with  a  spoon  until 
cool  enough  to  work  with  the  hands. 
Grease  the  hands  with  butter,  form  the 
corn  into  balls,  and  lay  them  on  well- 
buttered  dishes. 
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If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


If  You  Have 

Scrofula, 

Sores,  Boils,  or 

any  other  skin  disease, 

take 

AVER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

the  Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and  Spring  Medicine. 
Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 


The  Best 

Christmas  Gift 

or  the  best  addition  to  one’s  own  library  is 
WEBSTER’S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 
The  New 
“  Unabridged.  ’  ’ 
Ten  years  spent 
revising, 100  editors 
employed,  and  over 
$300,000  expended. 

A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 

Invaluable  in  tbe 
household,  and  to 
the  teacher,  profes¬ 
sional  man,  or  self¬ 
educator. 


Sold  by  All  Booksellers. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

(S3p*Do  not  buy  cheap  photo¬ 
graphic  reprints  of  ancient 
editions. 

G3?“.Send  for  free  prospectus. 


WEBSTER’S 
,  INTERNATIONAL  j 
DICTIONARY . 


tCTlIDY  B^ok  -  Keeping,  .Penmanship, 
w  I  UU  I  •  Business  Forms,  Arithmetic, 
Shorthand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught,  oy 
mail,  at  student's  home.  Low  rates.  Trial  Lesson 
and  Catalogue,  2c.  BKYANT  &  STKaTTO.n, 
No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets,  Tents,  Ammunition, 
I- I  I  [■  X  Tools,  fit*}  •  Send  stamp  tor  Catalogue  to 
U  W  llw  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a  good 
deal  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass.”  You  will  have  no 
more  trouble  with  breaking  from 
heat.  You  will  have  clear  glass 
instead  of  misty  ;  fine  instead  of 
rough  ;  right  shape  instead  of 
wrong ;  and  uniform,  one  the  same 
as  another. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


Tj1  X  1  RAVAGANT  People 
l_g  let  leather  get  old  before 
its  time  for  want  of  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Compary,  Rochester  N.  Y. 


No  mineral  water  will  pro-  O 
O  duce  the  beneficial  results  Q 
that  follow  taking  one  or 
more  of  ^ 


Beech  a  m’s 


o 


8 

O 

o 


with  a  glass  of  water  immediately 
upon  arising  in  the  morning.  Gl 

Painless.  Effectual.  Covered  with  alJ 
Tasteless,  Soluble  Coating  7*^ 

“Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box.”— Price  only  I 
25  cents.  . 

Of  all  druggists, or  a  box  will  be  mailed! 

on  receipt  of  25ets.  in  stamps  by  i 
ILF.  Allen  Co.,365  Canal  St.,NcwVork.| 

25 


('nil  lie  made  by  working 
l  or  11s.  Parties  preferred  who 
have  a  horse  and  can  give  their 
ll|rri/  whole  time  to  our  business. 
MM  r*  M  Even  spare  time  will  pay  splen- 
■  ■  L  Bm  1 1  didly.  This  announcement  is  of 
special  interest  to  farmers  and  farmers’  sons,  and  others 
residing  in  the  rural  districts.  A  few  vacancies  also  in 
towns  and  cities.  IJ.  F.  JOliNSON  dk  GO., 

No.  5  South  11th  St.,  Richmond,  Va» 

U/iCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 

mygWuL  fVIrt  it  and  pay  freight. 

'  (tin  r  n  Buy  the  Oxford  Improvod  SINGER  Sew- 
4>IU»0J  ingMaohino,  with  a  complcto  set  of  at¬ 
tachments*  ami  guaranteed  for  10  years  Shipped  any- 
whero  on  30  days'  trial.  No  money  required  in  ad¬ 
vance.  75.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealers’  and  agents*  profit. 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  III. 


gMMLF*(iT03f  COSj 

buys  n  865.00  Singer  Style  Machine. 
--  $18,118  buys  Highest  Grade  modern  style 

^machine  in  the  world.  25different  styles  at 
intermediate  prices.  W nrrunted  1 0  years. 
We  are  the  only  manufacture  rs  selling  nnv 
chinesdirect.  Send  for  ciituloguo  A  811 
Terms  f orsecuri  ng  a  sewing  machlneFREI 
CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  Chicago, Ill. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  scu«ye<£wvfca. 

Offers  600  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  .James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers, 
tree  circular 

fH  P  UALliV  Abingdon,  Ill.,  Manufacturer  of 
Cll.  II.  IIMnUl,  Black  Cattle  Coats,  Robes, 
Gloves,  etc,  Also  Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds;  Rugs 
Muffs,  Ladles’  Baltic  Sea  Seal  Capes,  etc. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  8ent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  308, 
inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade  snpplled  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  oe  — 

The  Mural  Aiew- Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  I®'- They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  RATE8. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  Inch) . . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  llne.25  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  or  more  lines, 

per  agate  line . 25  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line  leaded . 76  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 

Z2T" ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLYjfl 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1.00 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8^  marks,  or  10^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THIS  RURAL  NEW-VOIiKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“BOILED  DOWN.” 

Space  is  valuable  this  week,  and  so  we 
are  asked  to  be  brief  in  this  department. 
More  premiums,  you  notice.  It’s  a  sort 
of  overflow  meeting,  and  “  still  there’s 
more  to  follow.”  Notice  how  you  can 
buy  that  sewing  machine  outright  if  you 
like,  or  you  can  get  up  a  full  club  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  get  any  premium,  or  get 
part  of  the  required  subscriptions  and 
pay  cash  for  the  rest.  There  you  have 
three  ways  of  doing  business.  Which  is 
your  way  ?  Ill 

We  never  did  have  so  many  kind  words 
and  good  wishes  as  we  are  having  this 
season  Already  the  rush  for  next  year 
has  begun,  and  it  is  the  exception  when 
a  renewal  comes  in  without  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  tied  to  it.  Of  course,  you  want 
to  be  a  rule,  and  not  an  exception,  so  we 
shall  look  for  a  new  name  in  your  letter. 
We  have  not  a  bit  of  fault  to  find  with 
this  note,  for  example  : 

A  prominent  and  successful  lawyer  of  Beaver  has 
a  farm  he  wishes  to  put  on  a  paying  basis.  He  thinks 
of  making  onions  and  potatoes  his  chief  money 
crops  He  asked  me,  “  Which  Is  the  best  farm  paper 
yon  know  ?”  I  replied,  "The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  head  and 
shoulders  above  them  all.”  Please  mall  sample 
copies.  The  Issue  just  to  hand  Is  a  grand  specimen. 
Pennsylvania.  J.  W.  bobbin. 

Now,  that  is  what  we  call  a  friendly 
act.  If  a  new  subscription  results  from 
these  sample  copies,  we  shall  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  giving  Mr.  Dobbin  credit  for  it. 
We  shall  do  the  same  for  you.  How  easy 
it  would  be  for  you  to  put  in  a  “  word 
fitly  spoken  ”  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  Many 
have  received  benefits  from  our  paper. 
Don’t  let  them  become  “  benefits  forgot  ” 
when  it  comes  to  renewing. 

I  i  l 

Another  Pennsylvania  friend  sends 
this  characteristic  note  : 

I  like  Thu  K.  N  -Y.  better  all  the  time,  and  would 
not  part  company  with  It  for  ten  times  Its  cost.  This 
Is  not  "taffy;”  I  mean  what  I  say. 

That’s  right,  don’t  give  us  any  taffy — 
we  have  no  use  for  it  and  we  will  tell  you 
why.  Taffy  is  all  butter  and  sugar, 
analysis  shows  that  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
protein  in  taffy — it’s  all  carbohydrates. 
Now  protein  is  the  stuff  that  makes 
muscle — without  it  muscular  energy  is 
impossible.  Feed  the  taffy  therefore  to 
the  old  fogies  who  have  reached  their 
growth  and  now  only  desire  to  put  on 
fat.  We  prefer  protein — good,  honest 
criticism  and  suggestions  that  will  give 
us  muscle  and  ambition  to  improve.  We 
are  going  to  give  you  52  issues  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  1894  and  we  shall  try  to  make 
each  one  clean,  bright,  reliable  and  help¬ 
ful.  Will  the  last  one  be  52  times  as 
good  as  the  first  ?  No,  we  don’t  promise 
it — if  we  did  of  course  you  would  expect 
to  pay  52  times  as  much  for  that  last 
issue.  What  we  promise  is  to  do  our 
best  to  keep  out  all  the  shoddy  and 
give  you  nothing  but  straight,  all  wool 
goods.  And  right  here  let  us  say  that 
we  do  not  get  down  and  beg  anybody  to 
take  The  R  N  -Y.  If  you  dont  think  it 
is  worth  the  price — $1  per  year— drop  it 
right  away.  We  are  printing  this  paper 
as  a  matter  of  business,  and  we  are  going 
to  give  you  every  cent  of  your  money’s 
worth!  {  j  { 

We  will  take  as  a  text  for  our  advertis¬ 
ing  sermon  this  week  the  following  note: 

During  the  past  few  months  1  have  adveitlsed  In 
several  of  the  better  class  of  agricultural  papers  and 
have  had  mote  Inquiries  for  Jerseys  from  the  "ad.” 
In  The  Hub  AT.,  than  from  all  others  combined. 
They  came  from  as  far  east  as  MasBacbusetts,  and 
west  ns  Iowa.  I  regret  that  farmers  show  so  little 
“snap”  In  business.  I  buy  bay  (raising  very  little) 
and  have  to  purchase  from  dealers  and  commission- 
men  because  X  believe  the  farmers  will  not  bale  and 
sell  their  own.  There  are  hundreds  of  cars  coming 
here  every  week  and  I  venture  to  s  .y  that  the  farmer 
doesn't  realize  50  per  cent  on  his  crop,  and  still  The 
Rural  blames  the  middleman.  Why  don't  the  Granges 
do  something  besides  wind?  In  this  one  Important 
Item,  let  them  combine,  buy  a  press  carefully  grade 
each  car-load  and  see  If  there  Isn’t  profit  In  strict 
business.  I  am  paving  to-day  113  51  per  ton  for  No.  1 
Timothy  delivered;  freight,  say  $1  50  per  ton,  baling 
and  loading  $3,  dealer’s  profit  (what  ?)  Net  to  pro¬ 
ducer,  ivliat'!  Wny  pay  the  baler  (do  It  yourself)  and 
the  middleman?  Whose  fault  is  It?  The  producer’s. 
Why?  Because  he  doesn't  let  the  outside  world  know 
he  has  anything  to  sell.  ROBERT  f.  SHANNON. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 


MUSIC 


BOOKS 


We  submit  that  letter  for  your  consider¬ 
ation.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 
Should  the  Granges  bale  hay  instead  of 
wind  ?  Are  they  responsible  for  the 
middlemen  ?  Is  not  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  door 
through  which  to  pass  their  goods  to 
the  “  outside  world  ?  ”  Hay  ? 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers . 5  00  @5  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans . 3  00  @4  25 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  50  @4  30 

Live  veal  calves,  prime,  per  lb .  65$@  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  55$@  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  ®  5 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @— 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  25$@  3 

Grassers,  per  lb .  25$  @  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @12 

Country  dressed,  prime .  104$@11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  95$@105$ 

Country  dressed,  common  to  medium..  7  @  9 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  55$@  55$ 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  ®  55$ 

Cows,  MXlch,  choice . . . 45  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  4  @8 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @5 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  3  @— 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb .  15$@  25$ 

Pigs,  roasting,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb .  10  @14 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  40  to  00  lbs  .  per  lb.  85$@  9 
Country  dressed,  00  to  80  lbs  ,  per  lb  ...  8  @  85$ 

Countrv  dressed,  80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  ..  75$@  8 

Country  dressed,  120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb  .  7  @  75$ 

Country  dressed,  180  lbs  up,  per  lb  ...  65$  @  7 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  17  @18 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl.2  00@2  25 

L.  1.,  In  Dulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  02@1  87 

Jersey,  common,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  2501  50 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  par  180  lbs . 1  75@2  00 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  60@1  76 

N.  Y.  State,  common,  per  18)  lbs . 1  25@1  37 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  65@1  85 

Irish  and  English  Magnums,  per  168-lb 

sack . 1  60@1  75 

German,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  60@2  00 

Sweet,  Eastern  Shore,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  75 

8weet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl.  ...2  75@3  75 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

POULTRY —LIVE. 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  63  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  95$@  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  13 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb...  8  @  — 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  125  @162 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair.l  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  85$ 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

POULTRY  DRESSED -ICED. 

Turkeys,  dry  p.,  selected,  large,  per  lb.  .  9  @  10 

Dry  picked,  average  straight  lots  ....  9  @  — 

Scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  9  <a  10 

Small  and  poor,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  3  lbs  or  over,  pr  lb .  —  «*  — 

Small .  —  @  — 

Western,  large,  dry-picked .  8  @  9 

Western,  scalded,  choice .  8  @  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  75$ 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  prime,  dry-picked,  per  lb  ..  8  @  85$ 

Prime,  scalded .  8  @  — 

Poor  to  fair .  6  @  75$ 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  65$ 

Spring  ducks,  L.  1.,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Eastern,  per  lb  .  14  <3  — 

Western,  fancy  marks .  9  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Geese.  West’n,  young  and  old,  mixed 

per  lb .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  50  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  60  @  — 

DRY- PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Md.  &  Del.,  good  to  fancy .  11  @  — 

N.  Ohio  &  Mich.,  prime,  scalded .  10  @  11 

Other  Western,  scalded,  prime .  10  @  — 

Western  dry-picked,  prime .  10  @  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  5  @  7 

8tate  and  Penn.,  fancy .  10  @  11 

Chickens,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime _  10  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  prime  .  9  @  95$ 

N.  Ohio  &  Mich  ,  scalded  . .  9  @  954 

Other  Western,  prime . 8  @  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  75$ 

Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  9  @  10 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  prime .  8  @  85$ 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Ducks,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  11  @  12 

Md.  and  Del.,  choice .  11  @  12 

Western,  fair  to  prime .  9  @  11 

Geese,  Md.  and  Del.,  choice .  10  @  12 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  7@  15 

cabDage.  Fiat  Dutch,  per  100 . 2  6u@5  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  75@1  25 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  25  0  2  25 

Celery,  flat  bunch,  per  dozen . 1  C0@1  75 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen .  10®  25 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@3  50 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  obi . 4  00@8  00 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket .  50@1  60 

N.  C.,  per  crate  .  — @  — 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 2  5003  25 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . I  25@1  60 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  fO 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . ...1  25@1  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  f0@l  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 1  2501  25 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  Russia,  per  bbl..  75@1  CO 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,324  oans  of  milk, 
160  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  348  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.60  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  $1.57  a  can. 


Estab’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  psa 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fiir 
Brick  and  Cement. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


MARKETS 


.■(olssued  In  connection  with  the 
I  World’s  Fair.  4  vols  ,  lOu 
1  pages  eacn,  namely: — 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Btate  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 25  @26 

State  palls,  extra .  .  25  @26 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 27J$@ — 

Western,  first . 25  @26 

Western,  seconds . 22  @24 

Western,  thirds . 20  @21 

State  dairy,  half-flrkin  tubs,  fresh,  extra*.. 26  @— 

First . 23  @25 

Seconds . . . 21  @22 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 21  @22 

Tubs,  thirds .  . 19  @20 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 22  @23 

Seconds . ....19  @20 

Thirds  . 17  @18 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 20  @22 

Seconds . 185$@19 

Thirds . 17  @18 

Western  factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 18  @19 

Seconds  to  first . 17  @18 

Tubs,  June  extras . 19  @— 

Firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds .  16  @— 

Thirds .  . . 15  @ — 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 19  @20 

Tubs,  current  make,  first .  ...19  @20 

Seconds . 18  @— 

Thirds . 17  @175$ 


Carefully  self  cted  gems,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Morceaux,  Gavottes, 
Reveries,  etc.  35  pieces. 


“Royal  Collection 
ot  Dance  Music” 
lor  Piano. 

Well-selected  Waltzes,  Schot- 
tlsches.  Polkas,  etc.  Extremely 
popular.  46  pieces. 


Excellent  music,  with  taste¬ 
ful  accompaniment  for  the 
piano.  45  ballads. 

“Royal  Collection 
of  Songs  with 
Choruses.” 

Full  of  variety;  justtbe  book 
for  the  home  or  the  glee  club. 
41  Bongs  with  choruses. 


Each  volume  is  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  paper 
covers. 


Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  50@  4  50 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  2  60@  3  60 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  2  75@  3  76 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  2  T5@  3  75 

O.-heads,  h.  p.  as  to  size  and  quality. . .  1  25@  2  00 

Common  windfalls,  per  bbl .  75@  1  60 

Baldwin  and  Uubbardston,  per  bbl  ....  2  60®  3  75 

Snow,  per  bbl .  3  00@  4  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  6  25@  5  50 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  4  60@  5  00 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl .  2  00®  4  00 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25@  1  60 

Grapes,  W’n  N.Y.,  Isabella,  per  small  bskt  10  @  11 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  small  bskt . 10  @  14 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Catawba,  per  large  bskt....  16  @  20 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  11  @  13 

W’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  bskt .  18  @  20 

Catawba,  In  trays,  per  lb .  15$@  15$ 

Niagara,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1  @  15$ 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  2  00®  2  75 

Lemons.  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00@  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box . 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Average  lines,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  per  box . 

Mandarines,  per  box . 

Pears,  Boston,  per  bushel  box . 

Lawrence,  per  bbl  . 

Vicar,  per  bbl . . . 

Keiffer,  per  bbl  ...  . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 

Choloe . 

Prime . 

Common,  1893  . 

N.  Y.  State,  sun-dried,  siloed . 

N.  Y.  State,  quartered . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholoe . 

N.  C.,  sliced,  prime . 

Chopped . . . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Cherries,  1893  . 

Huckleberries . 

Blackberries . 

Apricots,  California,  ’93,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled . 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red  .... 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Prunes,  California,  per  lb . .  _ 

Plums,  State,  per  lb . 10  @ — 

Raspberries,  new  evaporated,  per  lb . 17^$@18 

Sun  dried,  per  lb .  16  @— 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  fresh,  per  dozen .  1  75®  2  1 

Prime,  frozen,  per  dozen .  1  50@  2  1 

Woodcock,  per  pair .  75@  1 

Partridges.  State,  per  pair .  1  U0@  1 1 

Western,  per  pair .  75®  1 1 

Grouse,  Western,  dark,  per  pair .  75®  1 1 

Western,  pin-tall,  per  pair .  60® 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen .  1  25®  1 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  1  25®  1 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen .  1  00® 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen .  80@ 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair  .  1  00®  2 

Red  head,  heavy,  per  pair .  75®  1 

Red  head,  light,  per  pair .  40® 

Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair .  40® 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  40@ 

Teal,  green  vdng,  per  pair .  25® 

Common,  per  pair .  25® 

Rabbits,  prime,  per  pair .  30@ 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 60  @70 

Rye . 50  @57 

Barley . 50  @63 

Buckwheat . 57  @75 

Corn . 40  @45 

Oats . 30  @40 


Postpaid 


453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


C.  H.  Dltson  &  Co..  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Dltson  &  Co..  Phlla 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FI.  JITS,  VI56ETABLIS 
AND  PRODUCE. 

Su  •  r  y  rnnaj  100  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

,  El  C  Li  III  I  RUB  I  jProdoeo  CommU.Ion  Barehant.. 
RinsiKCli  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


Blood 

.Builder 


Nerve 

Tonic  j 


11  @- 

10  @105$ 
95$@  m 

8  @  9 

5  @  55$ 
4  @  5 

6  @— 
45$@  59$ 
45$®  49$ 
15$@  19$ 
2  @  25$ 

9  @10 

14  @145$ 
65$@  7 

11  @14 
85$@10 
17  @18 

15  @16 
6  @  7 


flenifiwr 

ajaw  descriptive 
pamphlet. 

llrDr.  WILLIAMS’ 
f  MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
ami  Brockviilc,  Ont. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 


AND  THE 


American 

Agriculturist 

BOTH  ONE  YEAR  tl  f)0 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOB  FENCING 


To  secure  the  Invaluable  Help,  the  Best 
Information  the  thousands  of  Plain,  Piac- 
tlcai,  Useful  Hints  and  Suggestions  given  in 
the 


GRA88  SEED. 


American  Agriculturist 


Clover.. 

Timothy 


All  prepared  by  thoroughly  experienced, 
intelligent  men,  who  know  well  what  thev 
talk  and  write  about. 

Nine  Hundred  Engravings  In  each 
volume. 

Sample  Copy  Free  on  application  to  the 
publishers  In  New  York.  Address 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York  City. 

Or  The  R.  N.-v.  New  York  City. 


Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  circulars. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  HiohSt.,  DeKalb.  III. 


HARRIS’  TREE  HEALER 


prevents  and  heals  canker  and  decay.  Unequaled 
for  grafting,  pruning,  borers,  etc.  Wanted,  a  store¬ 
keeper  as  local  agent  for  each  town  In  the  farming 
district.  Send  1-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

GEO.  H.  HARR18, 

141  Liberty  Street,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
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GreatAmerican 


Company 


CROP  AND  MAREBT  NOTES. 

And  now  an  oyster  trust  is  reported. 

The  scarcity  of  apples  will  probably  help  out  the 
cranberry  market. 

The  hay  crop  in  Hungary  is  officially  estimated  at 
9.(62, COO  tons,  compared  with  9/53,000  in  1892,  and 
10,638,000  in  1891. 

The  receipts  of  apples  for  the  month  of  November 
were  only  66,160  barrels,  against  147,635  barrels  for 
the  same  month  last  year. 

Potato  smugglers  have  been  bringing  these  tubers 
from  New  Brunswick  into  New  England;  two  car¬ 
loads  have  been  recently  seized. 

Fruit  Importers  are  protesting  against  the  duty  on 
Imported  fruit  proposed  by  the  Wilson  bill,  which  is 
higher  than  that  under  the  existing  law. 

Florida  oranges  never  were  more  plentiful  in  the 
Thanksgiving  market,  and  never  sold  fer  such  un¬ 
satisfactory  prices.  Little  profit  to  the  growers. 

It  is  said  that  the  quality  of  evaporated  apples  is 
much  poorer  this  year  than  last,  and  stock  selling 
for  fancy  would  only  have  been  cnoice  last  season, 
while  so-called  prime  apples  would  not  have  passed 
last  season  as  prime. 

Shipments  of  Southern  kale  and  spinach  have 
brought  very  unsatisfactory  prices  owing  to  the 
light  demand  Receivers  here  do  not  encourage  ship 
ments  before  Christmas  or  New  Years,  as  nearby 
greens  are  plenty  enough  to  supply  all  demands. 

The  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  for  the  six  days 
ending  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  were  28,233 
packages,  in  previous  years  the  arrivals  for  the  cor 
responding  period  were:  1892.26,975  packages;  1891, 
24.632  packages;  1890,  22,169  packages;  1889,  27,471 
packages;  1888,  31.654  packages. 

The  indicated  production  of  corn  this  season  In 
the  seven  surplus  States,  according  to  the  November 
report,  compares  with  last  year  as  follows: 

1893.  1892. 

Ohio .  68,523,00  )  83,853,000 

Indiana .  88.233,000  1  03, 334,00.1 

Illinois .  .  108,937  000  165,327,000 

Iowa .  262.951,000  2t 0,221, 000 

Missouri .  155  925,100  152,489,000 

Kansas .  132,904.100  145,825  000 

Nearaeka .  156,0.0,000  167,145,000 

Seven  States . 1,033,473,(00  1,008,194,(00 

All  other  .  615,332/00  620,270,000 

Total  crop,  bushels . 1,618,805.000  1,628.464,000 

Acres,  seven  States .  38,966,000  36,793,1)00 

All  other .  33,991,009  33,833,(00 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS.  NO  CHARGE 


For  Truckers  and  Potato  Growers 

THE  MAPES  VEGETABLE  MANURE, 

For  Celery,  Onions  and  Early  Truck. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 


THE  MAPES  CABBAGE  MANURE. 

Some  of  the  largest  truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  a  season  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Early  Truck,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Onions,  etc. 

Some  of  these  now  use  no  stable  manure  beyond  the  supply  from  the  few  horses  they  keep,  although  formerly  they  were 
heavy  purchasers  until  convinced  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mapes  Manure.  They  claim  the  great  advantages  of  EARLIER  MATURITY  and  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  PRO  mm  T 


For  Fruit  Growers 


THE  MAPES  FRUIT  AND  VINE  MANURE. 

For  Grapes  for  Market  and  Wine;  Currants,  Strawberries  and  all  Small  Fruits,  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Orchards. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  since  setting  out  over  10  years  ago,  have 
proved  to  be  the  healthiest,  and  to  produce  FRUIT  EARLIER  in  maturity,  FINER  FLAVORED  and  FINER  COLORED,  and 
to  yield  more  largely  than  where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Manures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  exclusively  by  the  growers  on  the  North  River,  whose 
methods  are  being  described  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  under  the  title  “  Fertilizers  and  Fruit.” 

Over  3,000  tons  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  Manures  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  1893.  Address 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  143  Liberty  Sf.,  New  York 


Send  for  Pamphlet,  and  state  crops  to  he  grown,  etc, 


NATVKK’8  OWW  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  JA 

UNLHACHBD  iL^ 

HARDWOOD  ^  Kfl  El 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  4)0.. 

9  Merchants’  Row.  Boston.  Mass. 


POSITIVELY 


BALING 


Our  New  ORGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  Special  Offers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORGANS  AND  PJANOS) 


Total  acres 


ALL  KINDS 

horse  Anc 

J  STEAM  POWER 

Address  Manuf'rs 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY,  ILL 


lllllIHsSf  Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 
'Organs  827.50.  Pianos 8175.00. 
’Write  to-day  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK. ft 

rflRNKH  £  m  WASHINGTON. new  jersey. 

bUlilll  on  Ol  III).  Established  27  Years. 


GRADES  OF  HAY  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

The  Grain  and  Hour  Exchange  recently  adopted 
these  grades  for  hay  in  the  market.)  of  that  city  : 

Choice  Timothy  shall  be  strictly  bright,  sweet 
Timothy,  not  more  than  one-tenth  undergraes,  prop¬ 
erly  cured  and  well  baled. 

No.  1  Timothy  shall  be  Timothy  and  not  more  than 
one-ilfttr other  tame  grasses  mixed,  go  U  color,  well 
cured  and  free  from  Bleached  hay. 

No  2  Timothy  shall  not  be  more  than  one-third  of 
other  tame  grasses  mixed,  reasonably  good  color 
and  free  from  must. 

No.  3  Timothy  shall  be  one-half  Timothy  mixed 
with  other  grasses,  and  not  more  than  one-tifth 
clover,  reasonably  good  color,  partly  stained  or  over¬ 
ripe  and  free  from  must. 

No.  1  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed  shall  be  sweet 
clover  and  Timothy  mixed,  with  one-half  or  more 
Timothy,  good  color  and  well  cured. 

No.  2. Clover  a  d  Timothy  mixed  shall  be  clover 
and  Timothy  mixed,  with  one-half  or  more  Timothy, 
reasonably  good  color,  partly  stained  and  free  from 
must. 

Clover  shall  ba  all,  or  nearly  all,  clover  hay,  and 
graded  according  to  the  requirements  of  Nos  1  and 
2  clover  and  Timothy  mixed  hay. 

Upland  prairie  hay  shall  be  all  pure  upland  hay, 
bright  color  and  well  cured. 

No.  1  Prairie  hay  shall  be  upland  or  midland  prai¬ 
rie  hay,  good  color,  well  cured  and  free  from  must. 

No  2  Prairie  hay  shall  be  midland  and  partly  mixed 
with  swale  hay,  good  color,  well  cured  and  free  from 
must. 

No.  3  Prairie  or  packing  hay  shall  be  soft  swale  or 
slough  hay.  not  good  enough  for  No.  2,  and  free 
from  must 

No  Grade  hay  shall  be  sound  hay  mixed  with  rough 
grasses,  willows  or  fiags. 

Rejected  Hay. —  All  kinds  of  hay,  badly  stained  or 
in  any  way  out  of  condition. 


DDrniTr  TIIDYCV0  well  bred,  spring  hatch, 
DnUnLL  I  U.imLlU,  Gobblers,  $2.50;  hens,  $2, 
If  taken  soon.  T.  B.  PARKER,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


FOR  OUR  NEW  PREMIUM  LIST 


P  r  NARROW  ANDlr 

7  WIDE  TIRES  V3TY  LES 

(Two  AND  Four  Which  $2  3.Urw.m, 
WRIT!  TOR  CIRCULAN* 
AND  SAY  WHAT  YOU  NS  CO 

HOBSON  6cCO..T«tamv  P« 


With  Terms  to  Agents 

Write  the 


SHERWOOD 

Harness, 
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Entirely  of  Steel.  No  Castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement 
on  the  market.  Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


FARM  TOPICS. 

Farm  Failures— 1 . 

The  Transportation  of  Farm  Produce . 

A  Big  Wheat  Yield .  . 

Backing  Made  Easy . . 

Clover  Experience . 

Mule  Pumplr  g  Water . 

How  Is  This  Wheat  ? . 

The  Chunk  of  Manure . 

Salt  and  Gas  Lime  on  Asparagus . 

A  Cord  of  Stable  Manure  . . 

Pine  Needles  for  Mulch;  Insects  in  Grain, 

Bees  and  Mongrel  Vegetables . 

How  I  Save  the  Carrot  . .  . 

Roots  Are  After  Water . 

A  Manure  Talk . 


Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


Removed  to 


f  FruitTrees,  Small  Fruits, 

5>Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 

T|i4nnr|  |  Strawberry.  New  Fruits  a  specialty. 
IITIUIILLL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  List/ree. 

15.  W.  REID,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO.  U 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

A  Milkman’s  Notes . 

Millet  vs.  Clover  Hay . 

That  Cream  Question .  . 

Why  Doesn't  the  Butter  <  otne . 

A  Village  Milk  Supoly . 

The  Cow  and  Her  Cud....  . 

Cow  with  a  Sore  Teat . 

Dog  Castration  Again .  . 

About  Bone  Cutters . 

Old  Cotton-seed  Meal . 

Horses  for  Fertilizer . 

Proflt  In  Brood  Sows . 

To  Cure  a  Visiting  Dog....  . 

Heifers  In  a  Tread  Power  . 

A  Talk  on  Foods . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Tomato  Hybrids . 

Shippers’  Pride  l’ium . 

Fertilizers  and  Fruit . 

Two  Bad  Apple  Enemies . 

Tree  Blackberries  and  Scediii  g  chestnut* 

Meech’s  Prolific  Quince . 

How  to  Get  Good  Keiffers . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME 

Emperor  William  I.  and  Alm6 . 

Common-Sense  Treatment  of  Measles . 

Two  Dalntv  Gifts . 

Farmers’  Uniforms:  Rural  Mall  Delivery.. 

Patchwork  Linings . 

Rejuvenating  Stale  Bread . 

Save  the  Seed  Catalogues . 

To  Renew  Rubber  Goods  . ’ 

An  Oilcloth  Apron . ' 

The  Beauty  Before  Us . \ 

Precautions . . 

Cure  for  a  Cough . 

Freezln  g  Horn  tny . 

Home-Made  Tray . 

Pop-Corn . . 

Snow  for  Cleansing .  . ....' 

Not  New,  But  G0;  d . [ 

Lemon  Juice  for  Rheumatism . 

Useful  Christmas  Gifts . . . 

Chrlstm as  Confections .  .  ”  "  “ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Can  the  Mortgage  Be  Foreclosed? . 

“  More  Hogs  and  Less  Hell” . 

Rurallsms . . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

The  Prospect . ’ . . 

As  We  Go  to  Press  . 

Markets . . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . . . 

Premiums... .  ’ 


ASP!  N  WALL’ 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


P|ants  * 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage, 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


6  to  8 
^  Acres 
p?  Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 


MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  I  REE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  *J4G  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents. 
G«od  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  faster  than 
eight  men  can  hy  hand.  Preserves 
the  eyes.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  day. 
No  fingers  cut.  Seed  ends  taken  off. 
A  Great  Tool  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock. 

Simple  in  construction.  Thousands 


PI  f1\/£R  QPPn  N,ce  clean,  Medium 
ULUf  till  5.U  clover  seed.  Price,  $6  50 
per  bushel,  or  $6  in  lots  of  five  bushels  or  more,  sacks 
free,  f.  o.  b.  Refer  to  T.  R.  Smith,  Sec.  Ohio  State 
Grange,  or  send  stamp  for  particulars  to 

W.  J  SMITH,  Adelaide,  Ohio. 


Bed  of  Knives. 


For  the  First  Club  of  30. 

Mathews’  Combined  Drill, 
Cultivator  and  Hoe. 

Known  for  a  generation  for  its  effect¬ 
ive  work  in  thousands  of  gardens,  the 
Mathews’  is  still  in  the  van  of  useful  im¬ 
plements.  It  is  the  only  seed  drill  hav¬ 
ing  the  pat¬ 
ent  indica¬ 
tor  for  ad¬ 
justing  the 
drill  to  the 
kind  of  seed 
being  sown, 
with  a  touch  of  the  finger.  The  Ames 
Plow  Company,  of  Poston  and  New  York, 
makers  of  many  superior  implements, 
btill  keep  it  as  one  of  their  best.  Circu¬ 
lars  on  request  to  them.  We  offer  this 
combination  for  the  first  club  of  30  new 
names. 

For  the  First  Club  of  25. 

Common-Sense  Wagon  Hack. 

Now,  here  is  a  great  thing — on  wheels. 
A  railroad  train  runs  on  wheels,  but 
don’t  you  notice  how  there  are  different 
forms  of  cars  above  the  wheels  to  accom¬ 
modate  different  loads?  The  engine,  the 


— *  t  •  *  •  j  For  the  First  Club  of  7. 

Supplemental  Premium  List.  The  Lambert  Plow  coulter. 


FT  HE  following  announcements  were  crowded  out  of  our  List 
hy  last  week.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
stipulations  then  printed.  See  page  804. 

PEERLESS  SEWING  MACHINE. 


Sewing  machines  can  usually  be  bought  only  of  local  agents,  who  keep  an 
expensive  office,  and  a  horse  and  wagon  to  deliver  the  machines.  One  of  these 
agents  cannot  sell  many  machines  in  a  year,  hence  he  must  have  a  good  profit  on 
those  he  sells  to  enable  him  to  pay  expenses  and  live  besides.  Now  we  can  buy 
machines  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  and  possibly  a  little  cheaper.  We  don’t  keep  an 
office  for  the  purpose,  or  a  horse  ;  but  we  will  deliver  you  the  machines  at  your 
nearest  railroad  station  all  the  same,  freight  charges  paid,  at  about  one- half  the 
price  charged  by  local  agents  for  the 
same  grade  of  machine.  The  Peerless  is 
fully  warranted  for  10  years,  but  will 
last  a  lifetime.  A  few  of  its  excellent 
features  are  as  follows :  All  wearing 
parts  are  of  case-hardened  steel  possess¬ 
ing  great  durability,  and  by  the  turning 
of  a  screw,  all  lost  motion  caused  by  wear 
can  be  taken  up.  All  parts  are  fitted  so 
accurately  that  these  machines  are  ab¬ 
solutely  noiseless  and  as  easy  running  as 
fine  adjustment  and  best  mechanical  skill 
is  possible  to  produce.  The  balance- 
wheel  and  many  of  the  fine  parts  are 
nickel-plated,  with  other  parts  finely 
enameled  and  ornamented,  giving  it  a 
rich  appearance.  It  has  an  improved 
automatic  bobbin  winder.  So  simple  that 


>\yw>as\v\W 


The  picture  will  show  how  this  device 
works.  In  plowing  sod  or  turning  under 
weeds  or  grass 
this  coulteruwill 
prove  a  great 
help.  Notice  its 
shape.  It  is  al¬ 
most  like  taking 
your  hand,  with 
the  thumb  out, 
and  pushing  the 
grass  down.  We 
do  like  to  see 
a  clean  job  of 
plowing,  and  who  can  do  that  in  weeds 
or  grass  unless  there  is  some  way  of 
pushing  the  trash  down  and  under?  The 
Lambert  coulter  will  do  this  work  better 
than  any  similar  implement  now  on  the 
market.  Write  to  Sherman  &  Co.,  Bel¬ 
fast,  Me  ,  for  circulars  and  then  make  a 
move  for  the  seven  subscriptions. 

For  the  First  Club  of  15. 

Mann’s  Simplex  Bone  Cutter. 

We  have  no  picture  of  this  machine. 
Enough  to  say  that  it  is  made  in  answer 
to  the  demand  for  a  light  and  cheap  ma¬ 
chine  for  cutting  green  bone,  vegetables 
and  clover.  The  excellent  reputation  of 
the  larger  machines  made  by  this  firm 
is  a  guarantee  that  this  smaller  machine 


a  child  can  easily  operate  it — winding  the  thread  automatically  on  the  bobbin  as  will  prove  useful  and  lasting.  The  ad- 
evenly  and  regularly  as  the  thread  on  a  spool.  This  valuable  attachment  renders  vantage  of  having  a  machine  to  slice 
possible  a  perfect  control  of  the  Bhuttle  tension,  and  all  annoyance  resulting  from  beets  or  turnips  for  poultry  is  very  ap- 
shuttle  thread  breaking  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  which  is  common  to  many  parent  to  any  one  who  has  fed  birds  in 


baggage  car  and  the  passenger  car  are  macbines,  is  entirely  obviated.  In  fact,  this  machine  is  equal  to  any  $40  machine 
all  different  the  better  to  accommodate  ma(je  Qur  price  delivered  at  your  nearest  railroad  station,  $20.50.  We  will  quote 
engineer,  baggage  and  passengers.  .lust  Bpe(qai  terms  on  application  for  this  machine  with  clubs  of  subscriptions.  We  send 
so  with  your  wagon  wheels.  \  ou  need  at  ^is  machine  on  trial,  and  if  not  satisfactory  after  10  days,  we  will  take  it  back  and 
least  three  different  cars  to  carry  the  refun(j  the  money.  This  offer  is  to  subscribers  only.  We  don’t  give  others  the 
farm  freight:  the  wagon  box  f;r  loose  benefit  of  our  cheap  prices. 

stuff  or  packages,  hay  rigging  for  hay,  _ _ _ _ _ 


and  rack  for  live  stock.  For  25  subscrip¬ 
tions  we  propose  to  fit  you  out  with  a 
first-class  set  of  these  things.  The  pic¬ 
tures  show  the  hay  rack  and  live-stock 
crate.  In  addition,  we  give  s.  common 
wagon  box.  This  rack  is  made  of  first- 
class  material  and  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Tecumseh  Rack  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
Write  them  for  full  particulars. 

For  the  E'lret  Club  of  75. 

The  Kelly  Duplex  Feed  Mill. 

Here  is  another  mill  for  some  enter¬ 
prising  individual  to  work  for.  It  seems 
like  a  waste  of  space  to  mention  the 
good  qualities  of  the  machines  made  by 
the  O.  S.  Kelly  Co.,  of  Springfield,  O. 
Write  for  their  catalogue  and  get  the 
whole  thing  pictured  out.  We  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  what  they  say  may  be  relied 


For  Clubs  of  6. 

The  Swift  Coffee  Mill. 

You  can  have  the  best  cup  of  coffee 
with  all  its  delicious  flavor  only  when 
the  coffee  is  fresh¬ 
ly  ground  just  be¬ 
fore  making.  To 
do  this  you  need  a 
Swift  No.  12  coffee 
mill.  Every  fam¬ 
ily  should  have 
one.  This  mill  has 
a  closed  drawer  to 
hold  the  coffee, 
and  will  grind  nearly  one-half  pound  in 
a  minute.  Price  $2  50.  Given  for  clubs 
of  G  new  subscriptions,  or  with  one  new 
subscription  and  $3. 

For  the  First  Club  of  30. 

Osborne  Lever  Set  Harrow. 

The  Hudson  River  fruit  growers  are 
loud  in  their  praises  of  this  tool.  They 
call  it  the  best  spring-tooth  barrow  on 
the  market  because  it  can  be  set  to  run 
deep  or  shallow  and  regulated  to  work 
at  any  desired  depth.  The  more  we  know 
about  the  roots  of  plants,  the  more  do  we 
realize  the  folly  of  slicing  and  slashing 
down  among  them.  The  roots  of  some 
plants  run  nearer  the  surface  than  do 
others.  Think  of  placing  a  tool  that,  cuts 


to  only  one  depth  in  the  hands  of  a  care¬ 
less  man  and  sending  him  forth  to  slay  ! 
Often  have  we  seen  the  harrow  and  cul¬ 
tivator  come  home  at  night  covered  with 
roots  torn  out  because  the  teeth  ran  too 


on  in  every  way.  We  do  not  say  to  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  and  florists  that  they 
should  get  out  and  try  to  earn  this 
mill.  It  is  designed  for  stockmen  who 
feed  lots  of  grain  and  sadly  miss  the  toil 
that  goes  to  the  miller.  We  desire  to 
toll  the  lmell  of  that  toll,  and,  here  is 
your  chance  to  do  it  by  making  up  a 
club  of  75  subscriptions. 


deep.  This  is  sll  wrong,  and  it  may  be 
entirely  overcome  by  using  this  Osborne 
harrow  or  cultivator,  because  with  that 
you  can  regulate  the  cut  to  a  nicety. 
Made  by  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Be  sure  and  send  to  them  for  cir¬ 
culars  describing  this  remarkable  tool, 
and  then  obtain  one  by  raising  a  club  of 
30  new  subscriptions. 


For  the  First  Club  of  25. 

The  Louden  Hay  Sling. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  load  of  hay  slum] 
into  the  hay  mow?  If  you  have,  you 
have  doubtless  been  tempted  to  saw  some 
of  your  big  pitch  forks  up  for  fire  wood 
or  ball  bats  for  the  boys.  The  picture 


shows  how  the  hay  sling  works.  You 
put  the  ropes  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon 
and  npitch  hay  on.  Then  put  on  an- 
another  sling,  then  more  hay,  and  so  on. 
When  you  drive  to  the  barn  you  bring 
the  ends  of  the  sling  together,  hitch  to 
the  pulleys,  start  up  the  horse  and  up  it 
goes  to  the  hay  mow.  The  sling  we  offer 
is  made  by  the  Louden  Machinery  Co., 
Fairfield,  Io  iva.  The  outfit  consists  of  a 
self-locking  pulley  and  two  standard 
slings.  You  can  read  all  about  them  in 
the  Louden  catalogue.  For  25  subscrip¬ 
tions,  remember. 

For  the  First  Club  of  8. 

A  Carving  Set. 

Here  is  an  article  every  family  needs 
three  times  a  day,  and  every  man  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  carve  a  fowl  or  even 


a  roast  without  a  good  carving  knife. 
This  is  a  nine-inch  imported  Sheffield 
steel  knife.  We  are  using  one  just  like 
it  on  our  own  table,  and  can  recommend 
it  as  first-class  in  every  respect.  We 
send  the  knife  and  fork  postpaid  for 
eight  new  yearly  subscriptions,  or  knife, 
fork  and  eight-inch  steel  for  a  club  of  10. 


winter.  Send  to  the  F.  W.  Mann  Co., 
Milford,  Mass.,  for  circulars  showing 
what  this  machine  looks  like.  Also  see 
what  a  bargain  it  is  for  15  subscriptions. 
For  the  First  Club  of  8. 

The  Rochester  Lamp. 

“  Let  there  be  light !”  We  second  this 
motion,  and  nominate  the  Rochester 
lamp  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
light  dispenser  in  your  family.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  name  over  the  virtues 
of  our  candidate. 

As  Webster  said 
about  Massachu¬ 
setts:  “There  she 
stands !  Look  at 
her !”  The  word 
“Rochester”  spells 
A  No.  1  to  any  one 
who  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  subject 
of.lamps.  It  will 
get  more  light  out 
of  a  gallon  of  oil 
than  any  other 
device  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  to  the  Rochester  Lamp  Co. , 
New  York,  and  see  and  read  all  about  it. 
Then  get  us  the  needed  eight  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  the  lamp  is  yours, 

For  the  First  Club  of  35. 

The  Eclipse  Corn  Planter. 

This  planter  is  made  by  the  Eclipse 
Corn  Planter  Co.,  of  Enfield,  N.  H.,  who 
will  send  full  description  on  application. 
It  will  plant  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc., 
either  in  drill  or  hill,  and  will  also  dis¬ 


tribute  fertilizer.  The  latter  work  is 
one  that  farmers  will  appreciate.  They 
are  all  getting  tired  of  throwing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  by  hand.  Not  only  does  a  ma¬ 
chine  do  this  work  easier,  but  it  puts  on 
just  the  amount  you  wish — no  more  or  no 
less.  You  can  guage  it  just  right — that 
is  something  you  never  can  do  with  a 
hired  man’s  hand.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  hand-planting  corn  used  to  be 
that  you  could  know  just  what  you  put 
in  the  ground  when  you  dropped  the 
seed  from  your  hand.  The  fact  is  that 
the  mechanism  in  this  planter  is  surer 
than  the  average  finger.  Remember 
for  only  35  subscriptions. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Doo  Castration  Again. — If  puppies 
are  castrated  they  will  grow  up  to  useful¬ 
ness  and  will  know  no  difference.  It  is 
somewhat  different  with  old  dogs;  they 
will  get  lazy  and  fat.  A  dog  that  is 
naturally  fond  of  driving  stock  will  still 
drive  though  you  castrate  him,  but  he 
will  get  fat  and  may  get  lazy.  The  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  safely  performed  at  any  age, 
but  the  younger,  the  better. 

About  Bone  Cutters. — Is  a  bone  cut¬ 
ter  practicable  for  a  farmer  who  has  the 
chance  of  the  refuse  from  two  slaughter 
houses?  If  so  where  can  one  be  procured, 
and  at  what  price?  h.  e  m. 

Ans. — Cert&inly  they  are  practicable 
for  a  farmer,  and  will  enable  him  to  turn 
these  refuse  bones  into  good  hen  food. 
They  are  advertised  by  two  houses  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  one  is  offered  in  our 
premium  list.  Why  don’t  you  get  up  a 
club  of  subscribers  and  earn  one? 

Old  Cotton-Seed  Meal. — I  am  a  miller 
and  dealer  in  feeds,  etc.  A  farmer  sent 
for  some  cotton-seed  meal  with  instruc¬ 
tions  if  I  had  no  fresh-ground  stock  on 
hand  not  to  get  any,  as  stock  kept  from 
last  winter  was  no  good  for  cows.  Is 
such  the  fact  ?  m.  b.  o. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Ans.— Cotton-seed  meal,  when  kept 
carelessly,  is  apt  to  become  heated  or 
moldy,  especially  when  wet.  For  this 
reason  many  buyers  prefer  the  fresh- 
ground,  just  as  they  would  fresh-ground 
corn  meal.  When  kept  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  however,  the  cotton-seed  meal 
should  keep  as  well  as  bran. 

Horses  for  Fertilizer. — In  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  old  and  crippled  horses, 
there  are  several  parties  near  here  who 
raise  large  numbers  of  ferrets  and  buy  a 
good  many  horses  for  feeding  them. 
The  hides  are  sold  and  the  bones  are 
ground  into  bone  meal.  They  formerly 
paid  from  $2  to  $5  each,  but  the  supply 
has  been  so  great  this  fall  that  they  pay 
only  SI  and  S3.  Another  party  is  buy¬ 
ing  at  the  same  price  and  shipping  them 
by  the  car-load  to  Cleveland  to  be  made 
into  fertilizer.  There  may  not  be  much 
sentiment  in  this  way  of  disposing  of 
them,  but  it  certainly  is  better  than  let¬ 
ting  them  drag  out  a  miserable  exist¬ 
ence,  as  is  generally  done,  and  they  are 
turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  c.  e.  f. 

Brighton,  Ohio. 

Profit  in  Brood  Sows. — There  is  con¬ 
siderable  discuss:on  in  regard  to  brood 
sows,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  what  is 
the  profit  or  loss.  They  do  not  give  the 
cost  of  keeping  and  care.  I  have  kept 
five  brood  sows  this  year  from  which  I 
have  sold  the  pigs,  two  litters  each,  at 
four  or  five  weeks  old  for  $265,  making 
$53  each  and  paid  for  feed  last  winter 
$50,  or  $10  each,  about  $5  for  milk,  grass 
and  care,  and  for  interest  on  investment 
$1.50.  This  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $36.50. 
The  ewes  are  Cheshire  and  I  used  a 
Chester  White  improved  boar.  You 
will  see  that  we  do  not  count  back  to  the 
year  before  as  some  of  them  do. 

Ellicottville,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  c. 

To  Cure  a  “Visiting”  Dog. — Some 
time  ago  I  had  an  excellent  dog  for  driv¬ 
ing  cows,  sheep,  and  other  live  stock. 
The  breed,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make 
out,  was  a  mixture  of  hound  and  bull. 
He  was  a  fine  dog  on  a  farm,  but  gener¬ 
ally  when  wanted  the  worst  he  was  al¬ 
ways  away  visiting.  A  friend  told  me 
to  castrate  him,  and  then  he  would  al¬ 
ways  be  at  home.  I  did  so  in  the  fall. 
He  stayed  at  home  and  did  good  service 
for  about  one  month  ;  then  he  became 
perfectly  worthless,  and  when  I  whistled 
he  would  crawl  under  the  fence  or 
stable,  wherever  he  happened  to  be. 
He  was  no  good  to  drive  stock  whatever, 
but  it  never  seemed  to.  hurt  his  hunting 
qualities.  He  would  chase  partridges 
and  rabbits  just  as  well  as  ever.  As  I 


could  not  afford  to  do  much  hunting,  I 
killed  him  and  purchased  a  nearly  pure¬ 
bred  collie.  After  a  year  or  two  he, 
too,  became  so  inclined  to  roam  that  he 
was  never  at  home  when  wanted,  so  I 
castrated  him,  thinking  that,  being  a 
different  breed,  it  would  be  all  right. 
But  in  a  short  time  he  was  perfectly 
worthless,  and  had  to  be  killed.  My 
neighbor  also  had  a  nice  dog  that  he 
castrated  to  keep  him  at  home.  It  did, 
but  he  was  never  of  any  value  after¬ 
wards.  I  would  advise  one  who  has  a  good 
dog  which  is  inclined  to  roam  to  find  the 
dog  he  goes  to  see,  go  ahead  of  him  with 
a  good  shot-gun  loaded  with  pease,  and 
lie  in  wait  for  him ;  when  he  comes 
spread  it  on  him  good  and  thick.  Give 
him  two  or  three  applications,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  This  will  make  him  afraid  of  a 
gun,  but  it  will  generally  cure  his  visit¬ 
ing.  H.  T.  L. 

Canada. 

Heifers  in  a  Tread  Power.— I  have 
had  no  experience  in  using  heifers  on  a 
tread  power  and  do  not  know  of  any  one 
who  has.  A  half  dozen  of  my  neighbors 
are  using  bulls,  both  for  separating  and 
churning.  I  am  using  one  on  a  tread  for 
churning.  As  exercise  is  a  necessity  to 
proper  development,  I  see  no  objection 
to  working  a  heifer  moderately  on  a 
tread.  I  should  rather  think  favorably 
of  it,  but  if  the  heifer  were  in  calf,  I 
would  not  continue  working  after  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  her  period  of  ges¬ 
tation  had  expired.  These  are  only 
opinions,  facta  would  be  worth  more. 

CHAS.  R.  BEACH. 

A  Talk  on  Foods. — 1.  What  kind  of 
grain  should  be  fed  with  turnips  to  make 
what  is  called  a  balanced  ration  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  what  kind  of  grain  do  cows 
fed  on  turnips  need  to  produce  the  most 
milk  of  the  best  quality  ?  The  cows  have 
all  the  good  corn  fodder  they  will  eat. 
2.  What  kind  of  grain  should  be  fed  in 
connection  with  brewers’  grains  to  in¬ 
crease  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  milk  ?  3.  Will  rye  pasture  in  the  fall 
make  milk  taste  strong  ?  r.  s.  d. 

Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — 1.  In  order  to  answer  this,  we  must 
consider  the  compositon  of  turnips,  stalks 
and  some  other  foods.  First,  however, 
it  must  be  said  that  you  cannot  make 
milk  “  of  the  first  quality  ”  when  feeding 
turnips  as  a  chief  food.  They  may  be 
fed  in  moderate  quantities  just  after 
milking,  but  not  as  the  chief  rough  for¬ 
age.  The  following  table  shows  the  per 
cent  of  nutriments  in  the  following  foods: 


Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 


Turnips . 

1. 

6 

.15 

Corn  stalks . 

3. 

40 

1.1 

Corn  meal  . 

9. 

08 

4.5 

Wheat  bran . 

...  14.5 

54 

4. 

Linseed  meal . 

...  35.0 

35 

7. 

As  we  have  often  explained,  the  “pro¬ 
tein”  represents  the  part  of  the  food  that 
makes  muscle,  “fat”  is  pure  fat  the 
same  as  that  which  is  found  in  animal 
bodies,  while  “carbohydrates”  represent 
the  substances  that  go  to  make  fa  t.  A 
milch  cow  should  have  each  day  food 
enough  to  contain  2%  pounds  of  protein, 
two-fifths  of  a  pound  of  pure  fat,  and  12% 
pounds  of  carbohydrates.  This  makes  a 
“balanced  ration,”  and  from  the  table 
above  you  can  see  that  turnips  and  stalks 
need  some  food  rich  in  protein.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  to  obtain  2%  pounds  of  protein,  a 
cow  must  eat  250  pounds  of  turnips  or 
nearly  100  pounds  of  stalks,  and  then  not 
have  it  in  proper  condition.  Bran,  linseed 
and  cotton-seed  meal  are  the  best  foods 
to  give  with  the  turnips  and  stalks.  2. 
With  brewers’  grains  good  corn  meal  is 
the  best  grain.  3.  No,  we  should  have 
no  fear  of  the  rye  pasture. 


Two  OR  Three  Colds  In  succession  will  often 
establish  the  seeds  of  Consumption  in  the  system, 
converting  what  was  originally  a  simple,  curable 
affection,  into  one  generally  fatal.  Wnlle  ordinary 
prudence,  therefore,  makes  It  the  business  of  every 
one  to  take  care  of  a  Cold  until  It  Is  got  rid  of.  intel¬ 
ligent  experieoce  presents  a  remedy  In  Dr.  Jayne's 
Kxpectora<  t,  thoroughly  adapted  to  remove  speed¬ 
ily  all  Coughs  and  Cold.-,  and  equally  effective  In  the 
primary  stages  of  Consumption,  Asthma  and  Bron¬ 
chitis.—  Adv. 


Don’t  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Rutter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  re'iable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World's  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Yt.,  N.  H  ,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
8cores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893.  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N  Y .—Adv. 


HOLIDAY  POULTRY. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Holiday  Poultry  for  best 
cltv  trade.  Ship  only  choice  stock  In  neat  packages 
and  best  prices  will  be  assured.  Write  for  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  dressing. 

ESTABLISHED  1809. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  00., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants, 

No.  1(50  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  TUB  STABLE 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dovkr  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

m~  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

Crystal  Lake  Farm.  High-class  j 
Holstein- Rriksians,  Ravenna,  o.  ( 

“  Have  used  *  lnjectlo  Vaginal’  with  great  success, 
every  animal  so  tar,  getting  with  calf  that  we  have 
used  It  on.  ’  W.  R.  Dronbergen,  Manager. 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  th;.t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


HENS  PAY 


STALLION  FOR  SALE. 

One-half  his  value.  Standard  bred. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


#5  to  AK5  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information 
F.  GRUNDY.  Morrlsonville,  Ill. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

AND 

BLACK  LANGSHANS. 

We  have  (50  extra  cholco  Bronze  Turkeys  and  40 
hlgh-blood  Black  Langshan  Cockerels  for  sale;  very 
cheap.  Also,  a  few  tine  Cheshire  Pigs  left. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  wll.  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  lor  sale. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  397  limes 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


PU  CQUIftCQ  —Selected  Pigs  from  mature 
Un  stock;  young  sows  bred;  two 

tine  boars  fit  for  service. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire,  Chester  ■white, 

Jersey  Bed  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

S.  W.  SMITH.  Vjoi'hrauvtllc.  Chester  Co.,  I*cnii_ 


SEND  FOR 

I  ■  W  Es  Him  &  KX  O  Sample  copy  of 

MCLEANINCS  in  bee  culture. 


u 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUiiLIlO 

FREE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


your  horse  with  a  BURLINGTON  “STAY-ON.” 

Ask  dealer  or  write  Iv  Burlington  Blanket  Co. Burlington,  Wis. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums ;  3,000 
testimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574 .  Cardington,  0. 


I NCUBATORS ! 

In-Door  and  Out- Door  Brooders. 
04  FIR.S r  PRE  MUMS. 

Send  for  104-pugo  Illustrated  catalogue 
Piairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


An  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 


BUCKEYE  TNCT7BATOR  CO 


will  make  your  Poultry 
Puy  100  per  cent,  more  on 
the  investment  than  any 
other  farm  product.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalogue  and  Treatise  to 
,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


SIMPLEX 


vnen, 

T  «o  Most  Perfect 
INCUBATOR  MADE. 

Quick  and  certain  ;  Hatches 
every  egg  that  a  hen  could 
hatch ;  Reg u lutes  1  tsel  f  ai i  to- 
matically;  Reduces  the  cost 
of  poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum.  Best  i n  every  way — 
lowest  in  price.  Send  for 

L1i!KL£5t50«ue' 

HATCHER  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Meal,  Oystei 
Shells,  Graham 
Flour  and  Corn,  lr 
the  !#r>  Hand  Mill 
(F.  Wilson’s  Patent 
100  per  cent  more 
made  In  keeping 
Poultry.  Also  Powei 
Mills  and  Farm  Feec 
Mills.  Circulars  and 
testimonials  sent  or 
application.  W  ilsoi: 
Bros.,  Easton,  Pa. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS. 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  a'l 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  an) 
mals.  Its  accuracy  Is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  NfCLOO. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  handy,  sale,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore. Md. 


TICKS 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  wlU  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free, 
forward  30  cents  to  par  postage.  Why  not  try  t.be  Best  Butter  Wrapper  » 


HALF  A 
S  JAM 

If  they  will 


A.  G.  ELLIOT  at  CO.,  Paper. Manufacturers, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  COACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CA  I'T’LE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  won  3. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  animals,  and  cow*  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  AND  SAVE  TIME. 


.muff A 
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and  Hyi  aophosphites,  makes 
robust  because  it  is  a  nourish- 
1  Blood  Diseases  because  it  en- 
>d.  It  prevents  the  development 
ag  the  system,  making  new  lung 
1.  It  cures  Coughs  and  Colds 
ak.  In  a  word,  Scotts  Emul- 
al  condition  of  health.  It  is  palatable, 
d  over,  endorse  it. 


iver 


' sicians , 


mailed  without  charge  to  any 
we  can  in  this  advertisement 
of  photographs  taken  es 


Prepared  by  SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New-York  City.  Druggists  sell  it, 


RSPKc- ,  /7j 

WMi 1  ^  ^  ,  (J  VH 

mum  T. 
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PRICE,  THREE  CENTS 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  MOST  PROMISING  NEW  GRAPE. 

Campbell’s  Early. 

Is  there  any  one  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  in 
spite  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  our 
native  grapes,  the  Concord  is  still  by  far  the  most 
popular  black 


well  it  will  hang  on  the  vine.  I  have  a  photograph 
of  one  of  the  largest  clusters,  which  I  will  send  you. 
[See  Fig.  2(55. — Eds  j  The  grape  is  an  effort  on  my 
part  to  produce  an  improvement  on  the  Concord  and 
Worden,  in  which,  I  think,  I  have  succeeded,  as  it  is 
earlier,  larger  and  lirmer,  with  smaller  seeds.  Skin 


my  collection  this  year,  when  everything  is  ‘  dried  up 
and  withered.’”  geo.  w.  CAMPBELL, 

World’s  Fair  Station,  Hort.  Dept.,  Chicago,  Sept.  21,  1893. 

Eds.  R.  N.-Y.: 

“Your  card,  requesting  photograph  of  my  black 
grape,  reached  me  to-day,  having  been  forwarded  from 

Delaware.  I 


grape  in  culti¬ 
vation  ?  There 
are  many  oth- 
ers  excelling 
it  in  certain 
respects,  but 
there  is  no 
other  well- 
known  variety 
that  excels  it 
in  those  char¬ 
acteristics  that 
go  to  make  the 
most  popular 
black  grape 
for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  con¬ 
sumer  alike. 

Whether  or 
not  there  is  a 
fair  chance 
that  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early 
will  equal  the 
Concord  in  all 
respects  and 
excel  it  in  oth¬ 
ers,  the  follow¬ 
ing  description 
and  state¬ 
ments  may 
help  our  read¬ 
ers  to  form  an 
opinion : 

DKLAWARK,  O  .  I 

sept.  11, 1893.  i 
Eds  It.  N.-Y.: 

“  I  take  the 
liberty  of 
sending  you 
to-day  a  small 
specimen  of 
the  last  of  the 
clusters  re¬ 
maining  of  one 
of  my  produc- 
t  i  o  n  s  ,  with 
which  I  am 
much  pleased, 
a  seedling 
from  Moore’s 
Early,  crossed 
with  another 
of  my  produc¬ 
tions.  So  far 
as  tested — sec¬ 
ond  bearing — 
it  seems  more 
promising  for 
a  grape,  for 
general  use, 


happened  t  o 
have  one  copy 
here,  which  f 
mail  you.  Of 
the  character 
of  the  grape 
itself,  I  think 
you  can  judge 
fairly  well,  if 
the  little  sam¬ 
ple  I  mailed, 
reached  you  in 
good  order. 
So  far,  it  seems 
to  have  all  the 
characteristics 
of  a  good,  pop¬ 
ular  grape  for 
general,  and 
almost  uni¬ 
versal,  plant¬ 
ing  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  If  it 
does  not  de- 
velop  any 
faults,  not  now 
apparent,  un¬ 
til  I  can  get  a 
stock  of  vines 
propagated,  I 
shall  probably 
introduce  it  to 
the  public  as 
“Campbell’s 
Early,”  and  I 
do  not  believe 
it  will  discred¬ 
it  the  name.” 

G.  w.  c. 

Dki.awarb,  O.,  I 

Oct.  2,  1893.  ( 

Eds.  II  N.-Y.: 

“  I  have  just 
returned  from 
Chicago,  and 
send  you,  as 
I  promised, 
some  leaves  of 
m  y  favorite 
black  grape. 
We  have  had 
severe  frosts, 
and  all  the 
upper  and  out¬ 
side  leaves  are 
dry  and  with¬ 
ered.  Those 
sent  you  are 
from  below, 
and  where 
partially  pro- 


than  anything 


tec  ted,  and 


I  have  ever 


A  Most  Promising' New  Grape,  “Campbell’s  Early.”  Fig.  >265. 


from  different 


before  pro¬ 
duced,  or  have  ever  grown.  I  have  used  no  sprays, 
and  the  vine  is  just  perfect ;  no  berry  has  ever  rotted, 
and  clusters  were  bagged  only  just  as  they  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  color,  about  August  12.  I  took  the  best 
clusters  to  the  Ohio  State  Fair  August  27,  perfectly 
colored,  and  apparently  ripe  ;  but  I  have  left  a  few 
of  smaller  size — one  of  which  I  send  you — to  see  how 


thin,  but  tenacious,  a  little  meaty,  but  sweet  from 
the  skin  to  the  center,  and  the  seeds  part  very  freely 
from  the  pulp.  The  growth  and  foliage  are  all  I  could 
wish.  Please  test  the  grape  carefully,  and  remember 
that  the  cluster  sent  you  is  not  half  the  normal  size  of 
well-grown  clusters.  The  grape  has  been  grown  with 
only  common  care,  and  it  is  the  best  of  anything  in 


portions  of  the 

vine.  I  also  send  you  another  small  cluster,  showing 
how  well  it  hangs  on  the  vine  without  losing  char¬ 
acter,  and  also  remaining  Bound  and  plump,  with  no 
tendency  to  1  shell  off  ’  or  fall  from  the  stems.  I  am 
also  keeping  a  few  picked  a  month  ago,  lying  in  a 
basket  in  my  oellar  to  see  how  long  they  will  keep  in 
good  order  after  gathering,  without  special  care  or 
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cold  storage.  The  cluster  I  send  you  was  picked  from 
the  vine  to-day  ;  a  month  after  the  first  cluster  sent 
you,  and  also  a  month  later  than  th°  cluster  from 
which  the  photograph  was  taken.  So  far,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  find  fault  with  in  my  grape,  and  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  it  will  be  found  worthy.”  G-  w.  c. 

One  ot  the  bunches  alluded  to  by  Secretary  Camp¬ 
bell  was  received  October  9.  It  proves  that  the  size 
of  the  berry,  as  shown  in  the  photo  engraving,  is  not 
overdrawn. 

In  The  It.  N.-Y.’s  judgment,  it  is  a  delicious  grape  ; 
one  that  combines  all  the  qualities  claimed  for  it  by 
its  originator.  Whether  the  vine  will  thrive,  here, 
there  and  almost  everywhere,  as  does  the  good  old 
Concord,  will  be  for  the  future  to  determine. 

There  is  no  acidity  in  the  flesh  about  the  seed  as 
there  is  in  the  Concord.  As  there  is  a  growing  and 
not  ill-founded  objection  to  swallowing  grape  seeds, 
this  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  a  mild  and  yet 
richly-flavored  grape  without  a  trace  of  foxiness  that 
we  can  discover.  The  flesh  is  inclined  to  be  meaty, 
with  less  pulp  than  the  Concord.  The  seeds — of  me¬ 
dium  size  and  averaging  three  in  number — part  readily 
from  the  flesh.  Here  again,  it  has  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Concord.  It  is  a  better  grape  than  the 
Concord  in  these  important  respects,  while  its  earfier 
maturity  is  of  inestimable  value.  Will  it  succeed 
where  the  Concord  succeeds?  That  is  the  vital  question. 


NOTES  ON  RASPBERRY  CULTURE. 

PLANTS  CLOSE  IN  THE  ROW. 

As  a  comparison  of  methods  in  raspberry  culture 
seems  to  be  in  order,  I  give  some  methods  I  have  been 
led  by  past  experience  to  try.  I  now  plant  in  rows 
seven  feet  apart,  but  have  planted  closer  for  several 
years,  and  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
From  two  to  three  canes  are  allowed  to  each  hill. 
My  reasons  for  making  this  change  are,  first,  that 
raspberries  seem  to  like  lots  of  room  to  stretch  out 
their  roots  horizontally  ;  the  plants  at  the  ends  of  the 
rows  are  always  more  thrifty  than  the  others.  Again, 
raspberry  bushes  cannot  be  grown  so  near  together 
as  to  allow  of  being  cultivated  by  once  passing  be¬ 
tween  each  two  rows,  and,  as  I  have  to  walk  the 
horse  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  I  can  cultivate 
seven  feet  as  easily  and  as  well  as  six.  A  partial 
shade  is  of  benefit  to  raspberries,  and  where  rows  run 
north  and  south,  close  planting  not  only  affords  shade, 
but  the  mutual  support  afforded  to  at  least  one-half 
the  laterals  of  each  bush  prevents  them  from  trailing 
their  fruit  on  the  ground. 

Cut  Down  the  Hand  Hoeing. 

One  more  advantage,  and  not  a  small  one,  which  is 
gained  in  ‘this  way  of  planting,  is  the  hand  hoeing 
saved.  I  am  aware  that  many  growers  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  trust  almost  entirely  to  the  horse  cultivator. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  practice  hoeing  out  all 
the  weeds  left  by  the  cultivator  between  the  plants,  I 
suggest  that  150  plants  in  a  row  can  be  kept  clean  with 
about  the  same  labor  as  100.  I  have  tried  removing 
the  young  canes  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
crop  on  the  old  and  advise  Mr.  Fierce  (page  703)  to 
save  himself  my  experience.  The  shade  afforded  to 
the  roots  by  these  leafy  youngsters  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  fertility  they  consume.  The  old  canes  are,  1 
think,  also  benefited  by  the  shade.  I  thank  Mr. 
Pierce  for  the  hint  thrown  out  in  regard  to  a  short 
rotation  for  the  raspberry  crop.  By  removal  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  location,  say,  every  fourth  year,  diseased  condi¬ 
tions  might  be  tricked  into  expending  their  poisons 
on  the  vacant  air.  As  I  find  it  possible  to  nurse  a 
young  plantation  into  bearing  a  paying  crop  the  second 
year  from  planting,  the  increased  trouble  may  be 
repaid  in  an  increase  of  vigor  and  health  while  dead 
bushes  and  unsightly  gaps  would  cease  to  vex  us. 

Michigan.  _  F.  habmek 

HORTICULTURAL  TALK  AFTER  THE  FAIR. 

A  dozen  pears  were  received  from  Addie  H.  Stone, 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  of  a  variety  which  has  not  before 
come  under  my  notice,  but  which  is  handsome  and  of 
good  quality.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  Trout 
pear.  Downing  calls  it  Forelle.  He  describes  it  as 
follows:  “  This  exquisitely  beautiful  German  pear — 
called  in  that  country  Forellen-birne,  f.  e. ,  Trout 
pear,  from  its  finely  speckled  appearance,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  dessert  fruits.  Fruit  oblong,  obo- 
vate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  smooth,  at  first  green, 
but  when  fully  ripe  lemon  yellow,  washed  with  rich, 
deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  where  it  is  marked  with 
large,  marginal,  crimson  specks.  Stalk  rather  slender, 
slightly  curved,  shallow,  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  rather 
small.  Basin  abruptly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  finegrained, 
buttery,  melting,  slightly  vinous,  good.  Ripens  begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  and  may  be  kept  with  care  until 
Christmas.”  The  sender  writes  that  they7  have  grown 
it  for  many  years,  her  brother  getting  scions  from  an 
old  nurseryman  in  Oswego  more  than  20  y7ears  ago. 


The  largest  collection  of  strawberries  shown  by  any 
State  or  exhibitor  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  was 
shown  by  L.  J.  Farmer,  of  Pulaski,  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.  He  exhibited  about  70  varieties  at  one  time. 
The  marvel  of  it  was  the  perfect  condition  in  which 
it  was  received,  owing  to  the  careful  manner  in  which 
it  wa1)  packed.  Crates  were  specially  prepared,  of  the 
Atwater  &  Armstrong  type,  but,  instead  of  using  bas¬ 
kets,  the  crates  were  filled  with  pasteboard  partitions, 
after  the  style  of  egg  crates.  A  single  berry,  envel¬ 
oped  in  cotton  wadding — not  batting — was  placed  in 
each  compartment.  The  batting  absorbed  the  surplus 
moisture  and  prevented  the  berries  from  becoming 
soft.  Not  only  did  they  come  in  good  condition,  but 
they  kept  perfectly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  four  or 
five  days  on  plates.  This  experiment  should  settle  the 
question  of  ventilation  in  shipping  berries.  These  had 
no  ventilation— were  in  almost  air-tight  compartments 
— and  the  condition  in  which  they  were  received  after 
an  800  mile  ride,  seems  to  prove  that  ventilation  is  not 
needed,  but  is  rather  an  injury  to  the  fruit. 

By  the  way,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  apples  care¬ 
fully  picked  and  each  one  wrapped  in  paper,  kept  much 
better  than  those  not  similarly  wrapped.  I  believe 
that  it  will  pay  to  wrap  fine  fruit  in  this  manner  for 
the  general  market.  This  method  would  be  especially 
valuable  with  King  of  Tompkins  County  and  such 
early  winter  fruits,  helping  materially  to  prolong 
their  season.  e.  g.  f. 


FARM  FAILURES.— II. 

A  BATCH  OF  MISTAKES. 

One  of  my  first  failures  occurred  many  years  since 
when  I  set  about  250  pear  trees,  expecting  them  to 
grow  and  bear  such  fruit  as  thfir  names  indicated. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Illustrated  Advertisers. 
“A  Fearless  Thrasher.”  Fig.  266. 


But,  alas !  Many  kinds  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  and  25  per  cent  of  the  trees  have  never  paid 
for  setting.  Moral  :  Buy  trees  of  reliable  persons,  if 
you  know  where  to  find  them. 

Another  failure  was  caused  by  setting  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes  that  have  never  paid  for  the  time  and 
care  expended  on  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
some  other  fruits  much  praised  by  the  introducers, 
but  which  have  now  passed  into  oblivion.  But  more 
of  practical  value  comes  frem  some  of  my  other  exper¬ 
iences.  I  am  now  something  of  a  crank  on  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting.  Several  years 
since  I  planted  about  two  acres  of  potatoes  on  land  not 
thoroughly  prepared  and  with  seed  cut  some  days 
before  and  partially  dried.  Dry  weather  following, 
the  seed  sprouted  very  unevenly  and  some  not  at  all. 
The  consequence  was  a  poor  stand,  a  poor  growth  and 
a  miserably  poor  yield,  only  about  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Why  ?  Because  I  complied  with  none  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  produce  an  abundant  yield.  Imperfect 
preparation,  deficient  fertilization  and  poor  condition 
of  seed  all  contributed  to  this  result.  The  moral  is 
obvious. 

In  another  case,  proper  care  was  not  exercised  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  seed  corn  planted, 
which  failed  to  grow  and  the  result  was  a  yield  of  only 
about  $50  per  acre,  whereas  good  seed  planted  beside 
this  paid  $150  per  acre.  We  cannot  know  the  kind  of 
season  to  expect,  whether  wet  or  dry,  and  however 
well  we  may  fertilize,  if  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
moisture  to  dissolve  the  fertilizer,  the  plant  cannot 
use  it.  Such  was  the  case  the  past  season.  There  was 


not  sufficient  rainfall  to  dissolve  the  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  used  on  potatoes,  and  the  result  was  a  yield  only 
one-half  to  three-quarters  as  large  as  would  have  been 
secured  could  the  roots  have  received  the  nourishment 
provided  for  them. 

I  made  the  mistake  of  applying  stable  manure  to  the 
sod  last  winter  and  plowing  it  under  in  the  spring  for 
early  sweet  corn.  Why  ?  Because  the  small  roots  of 
this  early  corn  could  not  utilize  the  fertility  placed  at 
such  a  depth.  If  the  manure  had  been  placed  on  the 
freshly  turned  sod  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  it  would  have  retained  moisture  and  supplied 
nourishment  to  the  plant  when  needed. 

Another  failure  the  past  season  came  from  planting 
potatoes  where  they  had  been  grown  the  previous 
year;  and,  although  the  seed  was  “  sublimated,”  the 
tubers  were  scabby.  I  must  say  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  which  you  have  pub¬ 
lished,  the  soaking  of  the  seed  will  not  prevent  scab 
unless  other  conditions  are  favorable. 

Again,  a  part  of  our  grape  vines  were  not  properly 
summer  pruned  by  our  men,  and  the  result  was  too 
much  wood  growth  and,  consequently,  imperfect 
bunches  of  fruit,  much  less  valuable  than  those  where 
the  work  was  properly  done. 

I  think  that  I  have  recalled  enough  failures  to  show 
that  if  our  foresight  were  as  goed  as  our  aftersight, 
we  would  avoid  such  mistakes;  but  the  lessons  they 
give,  if  we  heed  them,  may  be  of  more  practical  use  to 
us  than  the  record  of  our  successes.  Walter  f.  tabek. 


SWEET  CORN  FOR  THE  COWS. 

IS  IT  CHEAPER  THAN  ENSILAGE? 

The  Deacon  Talks  About  Stalks. 

We  raised  a  good  crop  of  Henderson’s  Mammoth 
sweet  corn  for  fodder  this  season,  and  as  we  did  not 
need  it  for  soiling,  the  cows  have  been  luxuriating  on 
sweet  corn  all  the  fall.  As  the  Deacon  came  into  the 
stables  the  other  morning,  he  picked  up  a  sheaf  of  fod¬ 
der  with  the  remark  :  “  Say,  Mapes,  how  does  itcome 

that  you  are  feeding  up  this  corn  without  husking  it  ? 
Here  are  as  many  as  a  dozen  good  ears  of  sweet  corn 
in  this  sheaf.  Here  is  one  that  is  good  enough  to  take 
to  the  fair.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  you  don’t  think  they  will  harm  the 
cows,  do  you  ?  ” 

“Probably  not,  if  you  don’t  give  them  too  much. 
But  corn  stalks  after  the  corn  is  husked  are  good 
enough  for  most  cows.” 

“  But,  you  see,  I  did  not  get  the  corn  planted  until  a 
little  after  June  1.  The  exceptionally  dry  weather 
during  July  and  the  first  half  of  August  held  it  back 
so  that  by  the  time  the  ears  were  in  good  roasting  con¬ 
dition  it  was  time  for  frosts.  I  concluded  that  it  would 
not  ripen  sufficiently  for  seed,  and  as  there  was  not 
much  market  for  the  green  corn,  I  cut  it  up  and  placed 
it  in  good-sized  shocks  in  the  field.  We  are  drawing 
it  to  the  barn  as  we  use  it.” 

“  I  have  been  watching  that  field  of  corn  all  sum¬ 
mer,”  said  the  Deacon.  “  How  did  you  manage  to  keep 
it  so  green  and  rank  through  the  drought  when  mine 
all  turned  yellow  and  sickly  ?  ” 

“  Probably  your  land  was  poor,  or  else  you  used  too 
much  seed.” 

“  It  could  not  be  on  account  of  too  much  seed,  as  I 
used  only  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  What  makes  you 
smile  ?  ”  said  he.  “  Is  that  too  much  ?  ” 

Raising  Cheap  Eastern  Corn. 

“  Entirely  too  much,”  I  replied.  “  I  used  only  half 
a  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  I  presume  only  part  of  it 
grew  on  account  of  our  manner  of  planting.” 

“  What  was  your  method  of  planting  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“  The  land  was  rough  and  full  of  stones,  both  fast 
and  loose.  We  first  plowed  and  harrowed  in  the  usual 
way.  I  then  started  my  man  with  a  one-horse  plow 
on  one  side  of  the  field  with  instructions  to  make  shal¬ 
low  furrows  3%  feet  apart.  I  followed  about  six  feet 
behind  him  to  see  that  my  instructions  were  carried 
out,  at  the  same  time  scattering  a  little  corn  in  the 
furrow.  As  soon  as  we  had  planted  two  furrows,  I 
started  a  boy  with  team  and  harrow  to  cover  it.  The 
harrow  used  is  a  spring  tooth  with  lever  attachment 
to  adjust  it  to  any  desired  depth.  As  soon  as  the  corn 
began  to  appear  above  ground,  the  boy  and  harrow 
were  agaiH  put  to  work.  This  time  the  harrow  was 
adjusted  to  cut  very  shallow.” 

I  should  think  you  would  have  destroyed  all  the 
corn  with  your  heavy  harrow  ;  I  have  read  of  using  a 
smoothing  harrow  on  corn  after  it  was  up,  but  not  a 
heavy,  spring-tooth  harrow.” 

“  We  probably  killed  some,  but  there  was  enough 
left,  and  we  killed  millions  of  embryo  weeds,  thus 
giving  5he  corn  a  clear  track  from  the  start.  As  soon 
as  the  corn  was  well  started  the  man  had  another 
bout,  this  time  with  the  cultivator,  repeating  in  about 
two  weeks.  He  spent  about  four  days  in  cultivating 
the  five  acres.” 
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Why  is  it  Better  than  Ensilage  P 

“Let  me  see,”  said  the  Deacon.  “According  to 
your  story,  ycu  planted  and  cultivated  the  five  acres 
with  eight  days’  work  with  man  or  boy  and  nine  days’ 
work  for  a  single  horse.  That  is  almost  as  cheap  as 
they  raise  corn  in  the  West.  How  does  it  come  that 
you  have  no  silo  ?  Ensilage  seems  to  be  all  the  go 
nowadays,  and  some  men  claim  that  corn  can  be 
raised  and  put  in  the  silo  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure.” 

“  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  money  to  build  a  good 
silo,  and  then  I  don’t  take  any  stock  in  those  low  es¬ 
timates  of  the  cost  of  ensilage.  I  figure  it  this  way  : 
The  lowest-priced  ensilage  is  always  raised  on  good, 
never  on  poor  land.  The  same  land  and  labor  will 
raise  an  acre  of  corn  that  will  husk  50  or  (50  bushels. 
In  this  county  (50  bushels  of  corn  are  worth  ordinarily 
about  $36,  while  the  stalks  are  worth  at  least  $10 
more.  Probably  15  tons  to  the  acre  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  product  of  ensilage  from  good  land.  This 
would  make  it  cost  about  $3  per  ton.  I  don’t  see  any 
other  way  to  estimate  the  cost  fairly.  The  crop  has 
a  cash  value  without  the  silo,  and  I  believe  in  reducing 
everything  to  a  cold  cash  basis.  As  to  its  feeding 
value,  that  is  another  question.  Its  advocates  claim 
that  the  feeding  value  of  a  crop  of  corn  is  greater 
when  placed  in  a  silo  than  it  is  in  dried  form,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  are  right  if  the  ensilage  be 
properly  preserved.” 

“  How  about  Mr.  Colcerd’s  patent  ensilage?”  said 
the  Deacon.  “  I  see  that  he  claims  to  be  able  to  keep 
it  perfectly  sweet  every  time.” 

“His  plan  looks  sensible.  Did  you  notice  what  he 
said  about  using  jack-screws  to  press  the  ensilage  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  his  success  is  due  to  those  jack- 
screws  more  than  to  his  air  escapes.  Before  I  build  a 
silo  I  want  to  see  some  one  try  pressing  corn  fodder 
in  an  ordinary  hay  press.  Horse  manure  is  success¬ 
fully  baled  in  some  of  our  large  cities,  and  I  am  told 
that  the  process  prevents  fermentation.  If  fresh 
horse  manure  can  be  baled  tightly  enough  to  prevent 
fermentation,  I  should  think  that  ensilage  could  also 
be  kept  from  fermenting  in  the  same  way.  The  main 
thing  is  to  keep  the  air  from  it.  I  should  expect  to 
see  the  middle  of  the  bales  keep  in  good  condition. 
Whether  the  outside  will  mold,  or  whether  they  will 
dry,  can  only  be  known  by  experiment.” 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  ex¬ 
perimented  in  this  line  ? 

“Why,”  said  the  Deacon;  “I  have  a  box  stall  in 
which  I  kept  a  couple  of  colts  all  winter,  and  we  did 
not  clean  it  out  last  spring  till  after  planting.  The 
manure  and  bedding  formed  a  coating  nearly  two  feet 
thick,  but  it  had  not  fermented  in  the  least,  although 
the  weather  was  hot.  I  presume  that  was  on  account 
of  its  being  pressed  so  tight  that  the  air  could  not 
penetrate  it  ”  o.  w.  maces. 

HOW  AN  EGG  BECOMES  A  CHICKEN. 

In  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  November  25,  a  subscriber  asks 
how  to  tell  a  fertile  egg  before  it  has  been  put  under 
a  hen  or  into  an  incubator.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
this,  and  no  one  on  earth  can  tell  a  fertile  egg  before 
it  has  been  subjected  to  heat  at  the  hatching  point  for 
at  least  24  hours.  I  have  been  looking  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  incubation  pretty  closely  for  several  years,  and 
have  studied  the  egg  from  every  point  of  view,  and  am 
free  to  say  that  whether  it  will  or  will  not  hatch  can¬ 
not  be  determined  without  trying.  Eggs  that  we  have 
reason  to  think  are  fertile,  and  those  that  we  know 
cannot  possibly  be,  look  exactly  alike  through  a  tester, 
and  after  being  brokeu.  One  who  understands  some¬ 
thing  of  the  processes  of  procreation  would  naturally 
expect  this,  for  the  only  possible  difference  in  them  is 
the  presence  in  the  fertile  egg  of  the  microscopic 
zoosperm  that  will  finally  develop  into  a  chicken  when 
the  proper  conditions  are  furnished.  This  microscopic 
germ  adds  nothing  to  the  contents  of  the  shell  outside 
of  itself,  nor  does  it  make  any  changes  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  so  far  as  we  know,  until  it  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  heat  necessary  to  vivify  it  and  set  it 
growing. 

Many  people  think  that  the  chicken  in  the  shell  just 
grows  where  it  is  found  just  before  hatching,  but  the 
most  superficial  examination  shows  this  to  be  wrong. 
One  time  I  set  two  hens,  and  the  next  day  began  to 
break  the  eggs  and  kept  this  up  until  the  chicks  were 
due  to  hatch.  I  came  very  near  seeing  the  beginning 
of  life  then,  and  at  first  a  microscope  was  necessary  to 
see  the  pulsations  of  the  embryotic  heart.  The  eggs 
were  set  in  the  evening  and  the  next  morning  one  of 
them  was  looked  at  through  an  ordinary  tester,  but 
no  change  could  be  observed.  Then  the  egg  was 
broken,  very  carefully,  and  the  contents  placed  in  a 
saucer  and  a  lens  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Then  I  could 
see  a  minute  red  speck  that  by  close  attention  could 
be  observed  to  pulsate.  The  same  evening  another 
was  tested.  It  showed  a  very  faint  discoloration  on 
the  side  which  had  been  uppermost,  and  on  being 
bi  oken  the  red  spot  could  be  plainly  seen  and  under 


the  glass  an  arm  was  noticed  reaching  out.  The  next 
morning— the  second  after  being  put  under  the  hen — 
the  tester  showed  a  reddish  discoloration  that  was  as 
lai-ge  as  a  copper  cent,  and  rather  deeper  in  color  at  the 
center  than  on  the  edges.  This  egg,  on  being  broken, 
showed  a  Y-shaped  red  mark  which  could  be  seen  to 
pulsate,  with  the  naked  eye,  and,  after  that,  develop¬ 
ment  was  rapid.  Two  black  spots  that  were  to  be  the 
eyes,  a  rudimentary  beak,  and  faintly  defined  wings 
and  legs  showed  after  the  eggs  were  broken  morning 
and  evening,  and  the  tester  showed  a  dark  spot  that 
grew  larger  and  darker  as  the  process  of  incubation 
progressed.  The  eggs  that  were  infertile  showed  clear 
in  the  tester  and  after  being  broken,  to  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  and  were  in  no  wise  changed,  except  that 
the  contents  seemed  to  become  somewhat  thinner  than 
at  the  beginning. 

In  that  experiment,  the  difference  in  the  eggs  that 
developed  germs  and  those  that  did  not  could  not  have 
been  detected  by  any  human  method  of  procedure, 
before  they  had  been  brought  up  to  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  and  kept  there,  by  the  hens.  The  cricks 
whose  career  I  spoiled  in  the  interests  of  curiosity 
were  no  part  of  the  egg  shell’s  contents  beyond  their 


Improved  Shovel  for  Potatoes.  Fig.  267. 


microscopic  selves,  until  warmth  started  them  into 
life  and  the  mysterious  chemistry  of  Nature  was 
enabled  to  begin  its  work  in  such  manner  that  the 
germ  could  appropriate  a  part  of  the  whitd  to  the 
building  up  of  the  muscles,  bone  and  feathers  of  the 
chicks  growing  there.  I  say  the  white  of  the  egg 
advisedly,  for  the  yolk  is  not  drawn  upon  until  the 
chick  is  perfect  and  comes  out  of  the  shell.  It  is  the 
food  supplied  by  Nature  for  the  chick,  to  keep  it 
growing  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  pick  up  its  own 
food,  and  because  of  this  provision  the  young  chick 
requires  no  food  for  from  36  to  48  hours  after  it  comes 
from  the  shell.  The  white  of  an  egg  is  of  such  nature 
that  it  is  entirely  assimilated  by  the  growing  chick, 
through  a  net-work  of  blood  vessels  that  permeate 
every  part  of  it  in  the  later  stages  of  incubation.  The 
yolk  is  of  an  entirely  different  composition,  and  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  food,  a  part  of  which 
is  assimilated  and  a  part  of  which  is  rejected  and 
thrown  away  through  the  excretory  organs. 

It  is  all  very  wonderful,  and  gives  room  for  much 
speculation,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  myster¬ 
ies  which  are  talked  of  by  those  who  hold  that  origin¬ 
ally  life  was  the  culmination  of  a  “fortuitous  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumstances.”  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it- 


A  New  Thing  in  Check-Reins.  Fig.  268. 


I  believe  that  life  was  brought  about  through  intelli¬ 
gent  design,  and  that  not  in  all  the  duration  of  an 
eternity  could  the  process  of  incubation  have  been 
brought  about  by  any  accident  of  aimless  circum¬ 
stance.  Followers  of  Huxley  and  Tyndall  and  other 
great  speculative  students  may  not  agree  with  me,  but 
I  think  they  have  never  watched  the  tremendous 
spectacle  of  an  egg  becoming  a  chicken. 

_  HARRY  CAREW. 

TWO  TIMELY  FARM  DEVICES. 

A  Potato  Scoop. — On  page  747  of  The  R,  N.-Y.,  Fig. 
243,  is  shown  a  potato  scoop,  but  that  style  is  out  of 
date — causes  too  much  back-ache.  I  send  a  sketch 
(see  Fig.  267)  of  a  coal  and  coke  scoop  of  14  tines, 
which 'is  a  much  better  tool  for  handling  potatoes,  as 
there  is  nothing  on  the  front  edge  of  the  scoop  and  it 
shoves  under  the  pile  easier  and  does  not  push  the 
dirt  along  as  the  one  shown.  It  also  holds  more  and 
does  not  bruise  or  cut  the  tubers  so  badly.  Oval  tines 
are  preferred.  t.  b.  van  o. 

Iowa. 

A  New  Check-Rein. — Mr.  I.  Z.  Merriam,  of  White- 
water,  Wis.,  sends  us  the  following  description  of  a 
check-rein  device  of  his  invention  :  “  The  reins  and 
check  line  are  continuous,  and,  instead  of  being  fast¬ 
ened  rigidly  to  the  bit,  they,  pass  over  a  small  pulley 


at  each  end  of  it.  The  part  which  runs  on  the  pulley 
is  about  a  foot  long  and  is  made  of  round  leather  A 
riDg  at  each  end  of  this  round  part  of  the  rein  pre¬ 
vents  its  passing  further  through  the  pulley.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  reins  are  taken  in  hand  and  drawn 
on,  the  horse’s  head  is  lifted  till  the  bit  comes  to  the 
upper  ring,  when  the  pull  becomes  direct.  On  hitch¬ 
ing  the  horse  he  can  drop  his  head  till  the  lower  ring 
strikes  the  bit,  thus  giving  all  the  ease  of  an  un¬ 
checked  rein,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  his 
head  from  reaching  the  ground.  While  the  bit  is  very 
effective  in  handling  a  horse,  one  of  its  chief  merits  is 
its  humane  features.  It  is  seemingly  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  bit  ever  put  in  a  horse’s  mouth,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  receive  the  earnest  commendation  of  every 
humane  society. 


(Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  print  questions  that  seem  to  oan 
fora  variety  of  answers.  We  ask  all  who  have  any  experiences  or 
suKKOStlons  to  otter  to  talk  Into  The  R.  N.-Y. ’8  ear  at  once.) 


Will  not  some  of  the  potato  growers  having  home¬ 
made  machines  for  applying  Paris-green  to  potatoes, 
describe  them  in  an  early  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.?  r  s  d 

Steel  Roofing. — Manufacturers  and  dealers  claim 
that  steel  roofing  is  a  sure  protection  againgt  light¬ 
ning,  and  that  if  laid  on  paper  it  will  not  rust  out  on 
the  under  side.  I  want  roofing  for  a  large  stock 
barn.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  verify 
or  disprove  the  above  claims  by  actual  knowledge  ? 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  e  t. 

Will  Selection  Affect  Share  ? — Careful  experi¬ 
ments  continued  through  the  past  dozen  years  have 
convinced  me  that  it  pays  well  to  plant  the  most 
shapely  seed  potatoes  and  from  the  best  hills.  I  have 
been  breeding  some  of  my  leading  varieties  to  a  type 
and  plant  only  the  tubers  which  conform  to  that  type, 
even  on  a  large  scale,  for  my  seed  crop.  The  well 
established  uniformity  of  shape  that  my  potatoes  show 
seems  to  me  remarkable,  and  a  proof  that  by  such 
means  shape  is  impro/ed;  for  instance,  a  knotty  or 
warty  specimen  among  my  Early  Rose  or  Beauty  of 
Hebron  or  White  Stars,  which  kinds  have  been  longest 
under  my  hands,  is  almost  a  rarity.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  pretty  certain  to  have  a  goodly  number  of 
misshapen  tubers  whenever  I  plant  seed  of  that  char¬ 
acter.  I  am  working  several  of  the  newer  varieties  in 
the  way  above  indicated,  and  the  results  I  obtain 
with  each  after  a  few  seasons  seem  to  point  in  exactly 
the  same  direction. 

Concerning  the  experiment  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  11,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  better  formed  tubers  grown  from 
selected  seed  were  clearly  the  result  of  that  selection 
if  the  yield  was  not,  and  I  think  this  also  admissible. 
Soil,  however,  and  culture,  with  plenty  of  the  right 
sort  of  plant  food,  have  much  to  do  with  all  this.  The 
faster  we  can  get  the  plants  to  grow  and  reach  matur¬ 
ity  the  more  likelihood  of  having  a  large  proportion  of 
symmetrical  and  plump  tubers.  A  well  worked,  mel¬ 
low  soil,  pliable  enough  to  accommodate  without 
crowding  or  cramping  the  rapid  growth  that  is  making 
under  the  surface  is  best.  Trenching  gives  an  ideal 
seed  bed.  The  presence  of  stones  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  irregularity  of  shape.  Often,  also,  an  unusually 
vigorous  plant,  overstimulated — it  may  be  by  a  one¬ 
sided  fertilizer — from  which  we  look  for  a  fine  yield, 
will  give  only  a  lot  of  small  or  knotty  specimens 
worthless  for  market.  Any  cessation  in  the  regular 
rapid  growth  of  vine,  followed  by  a  nev/  start  induced 
by  better  weather  conditions,  is  liable,  also,  to  cause 
knots  and  bad  shape.  Some  varieties,  of  course,  are 
prone  to  grow  irregularly  ;  but  I  firmly  believe  such 
irregularity  can  in  large  measure  be  bred  out  and  kept 
out  by  selection  of  seed.  w.  s.  teator. 

MARKETING  THE  FALL  PIGS. 

Is  it  better  to  push  the  pigs  from  start  to  finish,  or 
to  feed  a  maintenance  ration  till  spring,  graze  during 
the  summer,  and  the  next  fall  feed  them  off  at  about 
one  year  old  ?  It  is  a  common  remark  to  hear  from 
the  average  hog  grower,  “  Oh  !  I  am  not  pushing  the 
pigs  ;  only  feeding  to  keep  them  along  to  fatten  at  a 
certain  time.”  Such  breeders  are  not  aware  that  they 
are  throwing  away  the  most  profitable  part  of  the 
pig’s  life,  the  part  in  which  he  gives  the  greatest  re¬ 
turn  for  food  consumed.  A  well  and  properly  fed  pig 
is  less  liable  to  disease  than  the  pig  kept  on  only  a  liv¬ 
ing  ration. 

Many  farmers  think  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the 
fall  pig.  No  doubt  there  is  none  to  some  that  think 
so,  but  to  many  of  them  there  would  be  if  the  pigs 
were  properly  cared  for.  I  know  of  one  successful 
farmer  that  believes  he  makes  as  much  from  the  fall 
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as  from  the  spring  pig.  But  he  does  not  feed  a  short 
ration  for  a  few  months,  to  have  them  ready  for  push¬ 
ing  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  wind-up  before  going  to 
market.  It  is  my  custom  to  grow  two  litters  of  pigs 
each  year,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be  possible.  The 
spring  pigs  farrowed  in  February  or  March  must  goto 
market  by  the  time  the  fall  pigs.  September  or  early 
October,  need  care  to  start  them  to  eating  I  want 
one  lot  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  the  other  is  one 
month  old.  By  this  nlan  my  hogs  go  to  market  at 
seven  to  eight  months  old.  I  do  not  want  any  hogs 
on  clover.  What  I  mean  by  this  is  that  I  do  not  want 
to  earry  a  pig  over  winter  to  pasture  him  as  a  hog  on 
clover  the  next  summer.  I  believe  that  this  idea  of 
pasturing  hogs  on  clover  to  clean  their  systems  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  fall  fattening  makes  a  debt  instead  of  a 
credit  column  for  too  many  hog  growers. 

This  pasturing  hogs  on  clover  to  clean  out  their  sys¬ 
tems,  without  gain  in  weight,  is  in  the  same  line  of 
unprofitable  work  as  feeding  a  maintenance  ration. 
The  fall  pig,  weighing  100  to  110  pounds,  at  six  months 
old,  has  cost  too  much.  The  pig  has  not  done  his  best, 
hence  a  loss  somewhere.  Much  better  would  it  be  for 
the  farmer  to  make  his  pigs  do  their  best  all  the  time 
they  are  in  his  hands,  if  he  cannot  bring  them  to  a 
finish  and  thinks  he  cannot  afford  to  purchase  feed. 
He  would  better  sell  when  the  feed  runs  out,  and  let 
some  one  else  put  on  the  finish.  If  there  be  a  profit 
in  getting  the  spring  pig  to  market  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  if  the  greatest  profit  lie  in  that  direction, 
the  rule  will  also  apply  to  the  fall  pigs. 

Another  point  that  many  lose  sight  of  is,  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  have  too  many  pigs  on  the  farm  at 
the  same  time;  with  increased  numbers  comes  increased 
risk.  I  aim  to  get  the  fall  pigs  off  in  April,  not  later 
than  May  1.  For  a  few  years  past  the  June  market 
has  been  a  poor  one  to  feed  for.  Summer  packing  has 
commenced,  and  the  market  usually  rules  as  low  as 
during  the  winter  packing  season.  I  prefer  to  put  the 
fall  pigs  on  the  market  when  the  packers  are  trying 
to  unload  their  stocks,  even  though  they  go  at  a 
lighter  weight  than  most  farmers  think  profitable. 
With  us  the  light  weights  quickly  made,  are  the  most 
profitable.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  County,  Ohio. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT. 

AMONG  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  FKUIT  GROWERS. 

Part  V. 

The  Double  Crop  System. 

Everybody  along  the  Hudson  River  knows  W.  D. 
Barns,  of  Middle  Hope.  Mr.  Barns  is  a  fruit  grower 
of  many  years’  experience,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
is  well  known  throughout  the  State.  His  place  was 
next  visited,  and  here  we  found  several  peculiarly 
characteristic  features.  Mr.  Barns  has  86  af’res.  His 
son  is  in  the  fruit  business  with  him,  having  left  a 
business  in  the  town  to  enter  it.  The  peculiar  features 
of  this  farming  are  the  heavy  use  of  stable  manure  and 
the  system  of  double  cropping.  For  example,  there 
are  28  acres  of  grapes,  with  a  row  of  strawberries 
between  each  two  rows  of  grapes,  and  a  currant  bush 
between  each  two  vines  in  the  rows  and  at  the  stakes. 
In  the  peach  orchards,  pear  and  apple  trees  are  set,  so 
that  when  the  peaches  are  done  bearing,  there  is  still 
a  fruit  orchard  left.  The  peach  trees  are  set  15x15 
feet,  and  the  apples  and  pears  40x40.  The  peach  trees 
last — with  Mr.  Barns’s  cultivation — about  10  years. 
Every  third  year  they  set  out  from  five  to  eight  acres 
of*peaches — thus  working  the  entire  farm  into  fruits. 
Of  course  this  double  cropping  system  demands  an 
immense  amount  of  manure.  As  the  strawberries  are 
among  the  grapes,  of  course  a  good  deal  of  the  stable 
manure  goes  there.  This  practice  differs  from  Mr. 
Wygant’s,  for  example.  She  stable  manure  is  needed 
on  the  berries  however  and,  in  this  double  system, 
probably  the  manure  is  not  so  objectionable  as  it 
would  be  if  put  directly  on  the  grapes.  Mr.  Barns 
was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  thought  the  stable 
manure  induced  too  great  a  growth  of  wood.  We 
understood  him  to  say  that  he  rather  thought  it  did. 
In  fact,  he  spoke  of  one  vineyard  near  the  barn  that 
made  an  immense  wood  growth,  but  bore  few  grapes 
and  finally  stopped.  By  the  heavy  use  of  wood  ashes 
the  vines  were  brought  to  bear.  On  peaches,  he 
believes,  with  the  others  quoted  in  these  articles,  that 
fertilizers  give  the  best  flavored  fruits.  He  uses  stable 
manure  only  on  young  trees,  always  putting  tbe  fertil¬ 
izers  on  the  bearing  crop. 

Mr.  Barns  uses  every  year  about  500  tons  of  stable 
manure  and  five  tons  of  mixed  fertilizer.  lie  also 
uses  some  kainit.  Where  does  he  get  this  great 
quantity  of  manure  ?  He  has  a  contract  with  the 
horse  car  company  of  Newburgh  to  keep  the  manure 
hauled  from  their  stables.  He  pays  $3.60  per  year  for 
each  horse,  and  considers  it  a  good  bargain  at  this 
price,  for  this  manure  from  horses  heavily  fed  on  grain 
is  very  strong.  Professor  Watson,  of  the  Cornell  Ex¬ 


periment  Station,  found  that  the  average  voidings'of 
a  1.000-pound  horse  weighed  48  4-5  pounds  per  day, 
worth  at  prices  now  paid  for  fertilizers,  7  3-5  cents,  or 
$27.74  a  year.  Of  course  a  large  part  of  the  valuable 
liquid  manure  is  lost,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  can  see 
that  the  value  of  the  manure  from  a  horse  for  a  year, 
is  considerable,  I  asked  Mr.  Barns  if  he  expected  to 
use  more  fertilizers  in  the  future,  and  he  said  “  Yes,” 
as  he  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  manure  at  his  present 
favorable  rates.  In  the  case  of  an  electric  horse  road 
in  Newburgh,  for  example,  unless  a  supply  of  manure 
from  the  brickyards  were  available,  he  would  use 
more  fertilizer  with  some  green  crop.  A  neighbor,  he 
said,  had  had  fair  success  with  plowing  under  a  good 
crop  of  rye  and  using  fertilizer  with  it.  As  to  the 
double  cropping  system,  Mr.  B.  said  it  gave  him  more 
fruit  per  acre  and  made  the  cultivation  cheaper  in  one 
seme  and  dearer  in  another.  For  instance,  it  was 
easy  to  work  both  berries  and  grapes  by  running  the 
cultivator  up  and  down,  but  it  needed  more  hand  hoe¬ 
ing  because  one  cannot  work  so  close  to  the  rows 
among  the  currants. 

The  Business  on  a  Fruit  Farm. 

“How  many  hands  do  you  employ?”  I  asked  Mr. 
Barns. 

“  Five  men  for  eight  months  and  needed  pickers  and 
packers.” 

“  What  live  stock  do  you  keep  ?” 

“  Five  horses,  five  cows  and  poultry.” 

“  What  do  you  call  an  average  crop  of  grapes  and 
peaches  ?  ” 

“  Four  tons  per  acre  is  a  large  crop  of  Concords, 
three  tons  a  fairer  average.  Of  peaches,  the  yield,  of 
course,  varies.  I  have  picked  five  baskets  per  tree 
from  this  orchard.  I  thin  out  the  peaches  one-half  to 
two-thirds.  This  year  it  was  done  in  July — too  late.” 

“  About  how  much  fruit  do  you  dispose  of  per  year?” 

“  We  expect  to  send  at  least  a  load  of  fruit  every 
day  from  June  10  till  frost.  We  have  sent  3%  tons  of 
grapes  in  one  day.  We  sell  some  blackcaps  and  straw¬ 
berries  in  Newburgh,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  fruit  in 
New  York.  We  have  60  varieties  of  grapes  in  all — 
some  of  coarse  merely  for  testing.  Two-thirds  are 
Concords,  with  the  remainder  divided  amoDg  Moore’s 
Early,  Worden,  Delaware,  Champion,  Brighton  and 
Martha.  The  average  crop  from  a  good  Concord  vine 
is  from  23  to  28  pounds.  We  never  have  two  heavy 
crops  of  Concords  in  succession.  Still  that  variety  is 
about  as  valuable  as  any.  We  have  sold  Champions  so 
that  they  brought  $1  per  vine,  but  we  would  not  grow 
any  more  of  them.  All  our  peaches  are  late  varieties — 
nothing  earlier  than  Crawford’s  Early. 

“  About  how  much  can  you  sell  from  such  a  farm  ?” 

“  We  sold  55  tons  of  grapes  from  18  acres,  and 
ton  of  cherries  from  half  an  acre.  In  1892  we  sold 
1,936  quarts  of  strawberries  and  this  year  9,352  quarts. 
Of  currants,  we  sold  6,000  quarts  this  year,  blackcaps 
4,500  quarts  and  of  peaches  1,475  baskets  for  $1,300. 
Last  year  we  sold  1,180  baskets  of  peaches  for  $1,100. 
Our  sales  as  a  whole  are  a  little  less  this  year  than 
last.  We  have  built  a  cold  storage  house  which  is  very 
handy  and  profitab1e  for  holding  fruit  a  few  days 
when  our  commission-man  telegraphs  us  that  the 
market  is  full.  We  sell  all  our  fruit  through  a  com¬ 
mission  house.” 

“  Do  you  feed  your  peach  orchards  heavily  ?” 

“  Yes,  when  they  bear  a  crop.  I  do  not  use  potash 
on  peaches  unless  they  bear.  Hereafter  I  shall  use 
some  bone  and  potash  on  young  trees  in  addition  to 
the  stable  manure.  It  will  not  do  to  crowd  a  peach 
tree.” 

“  What  about  pruning  ?” 

“  We  prune  only  the  currants  in  fall,  the  grapes  in 
December  and  the  rest  in  spring.  We  believe  that  if 
peaches  are  pruned  in  the  fall  they  are  more  likely  to 
die  back — they  seem  to  be  hurt  by  the  cold.” 

Mr.  Barns  has  his  farm  arranged  in  a  very  method¬ 
ical  way.  Each  field  is  named  and  a  careful  record  is 
kept  to  show  the  number  and  variety  of  vines  or  trees 
in  each  with  the  yield  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Barns 
can  thus  see  just  what  has  been  done  since  the  first 
800  vines  were  set  in  1880. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

A  Great  Little  Potato. — A  few  years  since  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  small  tuber  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  potato.  There  are  several  features  that 
characterize  this  remarkable  potato  that  should  be 
more  fully  understood.  Its  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth  of  vine ;  the  compact  and  close  position  the 
tubers  occupy  in  the  hill ;  its  general  smoothness  and 
unusual  freedom  from  scab ;  large  marketable  size 
attained  by  nearly  the  entire  crop  ;  its  prolific  ten¬ 
dencies  and  favorable  qualities  as  a  table  potato. 
Last  fall  several  hundred  bushels  of  this  variety  were 
picked  clean  from  the  field  and  drawn  unsorted  to  mar¬ 
ket,  with  no  dissatisfaction  manifested  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  with  no  culls  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  deals  ever  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  important  product.  I.  d.  c. 
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WHAT  CAUSES  HOLLOW-HEART  IN  POTATOES? 

A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OP  “I  DON’T  KNOW.” 

Wbat.  In  your  Judgement,  causes  what  is  known  as  “hollow-heart’ 
In  potatoes?  Can  it  be  “bred  out”  by  planting  sound  seed  and  noth 
lngelse?  Is  Ha  peculiar  characteristic  of  certain  seed?  Why  are 
large  potatoes  oftener  hollow-hearted  ihan  small  ones  or  those  of 
medium  size? 

Due  Mostly  to  Overgrowth. 

I  have  had  no  direct  experience  wRh  hollow  pota¬ 
toes,  and  hence  can  g:ve  no  conclusive  opinion.  I 
have  always  supposed  “hollow  heart”  to  be  due  mostly 
to  overgrowth,  although  some  varieties  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  it  than  others.  I  would  say  that  firm  fleshed 
varieties  of  medium  size,  grown  on  soil  only  moder¬ 
ately  rich  in  nitrogen,  would  be  most  free  from  the 
trouble.  L,  h.  bailey. 

Due  to  the  Potato  Rot  Fungus. 

I  would  say  that  the  almost  universal  cause  of 
“hollow-heart”  in  potatoes  is  the  potato  rot  fungus, 
Pnjtophthora  infestans.  The  surest  way  to  spread 
the  disease  is  by  planting  unsound  “  seed,”  Nothing 
but  absolutely  sound  seed  should  ever  be  used.  It  is 
not  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  certain  varieties, 
though,  as  a  rule,  early  varieties  are  less  liable  to 
attack.  I  rather  doubt  the  fact  of  the  greater  fre¬ 
quency  of  “hollow-heart”  in  large  than  in  small  pota¬ 
toes.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  though 
of  course  it  would  be  more  noticeable  in  the  larger 
tubers.  dr.  w.  c  stukgis. 

Connecticut  Station. 

Informal  Opinion  “Not  Written  for  Publication.” 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  cause  of  “  hollow  heart  ” 
in  potatoes.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  he  “bred  out” 
by  planting  sound  seed.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
peculiar  to  any  varieties.  I  do  not  know  why  large 
potatoes  are  oftener  hollow  hearted  than  small  ones. 
You  see  that  you  have  asked  four  very  hard  questions, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  answered  each  by 
“I  do  not  know.”  Now,  I  want  to  know  and  wish  I 
could  tell  you  the  cause.  It  is  something  very  old, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  of  course,  that  large  po¬ 
tatoes  are  more  often  hollow  than  small  ones,  prob¬ 
ably  because  they  are  large ;  that  is,  the  excess  in 
size  permits  all  this  absence  of  tissue  at  the  center, 
not  altogether  for  the  same  reason  that  a  large  tree  is 
often  hollow,  while  a  small  one  of  the  same  kind  has 
a  sound  center. 

As  to  a  half-way  answer  in  the  matter,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  central  portion  of  a  potato  is  the 
most  non-living  portion,  it  being  the  storehouse  for 
material  to  be  used  by  the  young  buds  when  they  un¬ 
fold,  these  buds  and  the  vital  parts  associ  ited  with 
them  lying  somewhat  midway  between  the  surface  of 
the  potato  and  its  center.  In  the  development  of  a 
potato  we  can  see  that  there  might  be  a  cavity  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  center  by  the  failure  of  the  sufficient  de¬ 
velopment  of  storage  tissue  to  o  cupy  all  the  space. 
As  to  the  breeding  out,  it  would  seem  probable  that  it 
could  be  done  to  some  extent,  because  anything  like 
hollow  heart  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  a  matter  of  in 
heritance,  call  it  a  weakness  if  you  please,  and  there¬ 
fore  one  should  use  strong  instead  of  weak  seed. 

DR.  BYRON  D.  HALSTED. 

A  “Guess”  that  Potash  Would  Cure  It. 

As  to  the  cause  of  “hollow  heart,”  I  must  confess 
that  I  don’t  know,  and  not  having  studied  it,  I  ought 
not  to  give  an  opinion.  But  if  you  will  take  a  guess, 
I  would  say  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  in  a  moist 
soil.  There  may  be  some  fungous  growth  connected 
with  it,  but  I  cannot  think  there  is  any  fungous  cause 
for  it.  The  potato  tuber  is  the  plant’s  reservoir  for 
the  storing  of  starch  for  the  food  of  the  plant  another 
season.  If  the  excess  of  nitrogeB  stimulates  the  vital 
principle  of  the  plant  to  an  activity  in  cell  formation 
in  advance  of  the  supply  of  mineral  food  needed  for 
building  materials,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  gap  some¬ 
where,  and  usually  where  there  is  greatest  activity. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  heredity  about  it.  With 
an  abundant  supply  of  potash  I  think  there  would  be 
little  of  it.  With  plenty  of  nitrogen  and  a  deficiency 
of  potash  there  will  be  hollow  hearts  usually. 

_  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Some  Facts  About  Southern  Dairying;. 

0.  IF.  N.,  Mt.  Vernon,  S.  D. — I  would  like  to  get  some 
information  as  to  butter  dairying  in  the  mountain  re¬ 
gion  of  eastern  Tennessee  or  western  North  Carolina. 
Does  the  woodland  afford  sufficient  pasturage  ?  Can 
The  R.  N.-Y.  give  any  information  as  to  the  price  of 
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the  land,  and  would  such  a  business  be  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  there  ? 

Ans — East  Tennessee  comprises  all  that  portion 
of  the  State  lying  between  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
on  the  northwest  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  on 
the  southeast.  Eastern  Tennessee  is  a  hilly  or  moun¬ 
tainous  country.  There  are  thousands  of  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys,  each  separated  from  the  other  by  high 
and  often  rugged  ridges.  These  ridges  extend  in  a 
southwestern  and  northeastern  course  uniformly.  The 
best  and  most  productive  portions  of  eastern  Tennes¬ 
see  are  adjacent  to  the  rivers  and  in  Sweet  Water  Val¬ 
ley  and  numerous  other  small  valleys  thereabouts. 
This  country  is  well  watered,  and  is  naturally  a  dairy 
region.  Many  men  are  making  big  money  at  butter 
dairying  in  connection  with  hog  raising.  My  nearest 
neighbor  has  as  fine  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows  as  can  easily 
be  found,  and  each  cow  is  paying  $90  per  year  to  her 
owner.  He  will  not  keep  a  cow  that  fails  to  make  one 
pound  per  day,  and,  as  he  has  been  raising  and  culling 
for  20  years,  he  now  has  a  fine  herd.  He  sells  his  but¬ 
ter  to  customers  in  Southern  cities,  Atlanta,  Macon, 
Chattanooga,  etc.  He  gets  35  cents  per  pound  the  year 
’round  for  his  butter  delivered  at  the  railroad  at  Lou¬ 
don,  and  the  buyer  pays  the  freight.  Others  are  doing 
as  well,  and  when  a  man  gets  his  reputation  estab¬ 
lished,  any  one  can  do  equally  well  here.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  good  butter  throughout  the  South,  as  well 
as  in  the  North,  and  this  neighbor  has  shown  me  many 
urgent  inquiries  from  parties  whom  he  could  not  sup¬ 
ply,  asking  where  they  could  get  such  batter  ;  the 
price  was  a  secondary  matter. 

We  can  grow  enormous  quantities  of  ensilage  per 
acre,  andean,  with  proper  care,  have  nine  months’  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  year.  Dairying  makes  not  only  the  farmer, 
but  the  farm  richer.  The  woodland  does  not  afford 
sufficient  pasturage.  Throughout  this  region,  as  a 
rule,  it  consists  of  a  vigorous  growth  of  oak,  chestnut, 
hickory,  etc.,  and  almost  always  furnishes  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  mast  for  hogs.  Young  hogs  and  stockers  will 
flourish  all  winter  in  a  woods  pasture,  but  the  foliage 
is  so  heavy  that  no  grass  grows  in  the  woods.  This  is 
true  of  the  woodland  throughout  eastern  Tennessee 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  western  North  Carolioa. 
Here  in  the  valleys  all  cultivated  grasses  flourish, 
especially  clover,  Orchard  grass,  and  Red  top.  When 
one  ascends  the  Smoky  Mountains  to  a  certain  alti¬ 
tude,  Blue  grass  becomes  indigenous.  While  here  the 
woods  are  too  dense  to  allow  it  to  grow,  yet  in  all 
clearings  and  open  places  it  soon  takes  possession.  On 
the  top  of  the  range  there  is  little  or  no  timber,  and 
from  May  to  September,  there  is  splendid  grazing  ; 
but  the  winters  are  longer  and  it  is  too  far  from  civili¬ 
zation.  I  have  ridden  hard  all  dav  on  the  Smoky 
Mountains  without  seeing  a  human  habitation.  Here 
and  there  was  a  herders’  cabin  where  herders  stay  in 
summer  and  herd  cattle  and  horses  sent  up  there  for 
the  summers  range.  This  is  a  fine  fruit  region,  and 
would  doubtless  be  a  good  dairy  section  if  accessible  ; 
but  it  is  from  25  to  50  miles  from  a  railroad,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  out  of  the  question  at  present,  as  butter, 
to  command  the  top  price,  must  be  sent  regularly  and 
often  to  the  buyer.  Hence  I  would  not  advise  locating 
in  the  mountains,  but  rather  somewhere  in  the  valley 
within  reach  of  civilization,  schools,  churches,  towns 
and  railroads.  Inasmuch  as  one  must  either  go  to  the 
mountain  top  for  grazing,  or  else  clear  the  land  of 
timber  before  grass  will  grow,  it  is  better  to  locate 
on  a  farm  already  cleared  in  the  valley.  Good,  well 
improved  farms  may  be  had  yet  at  from  $20  to  $30  per 
acre  within  from  two  to  five  miles  of  a  railroad,  and 
those  somewhat  worn  out  but  easily  reclaimed  at  $15 
to  $20  per  acre.  We  need  more  dairy  farmers  ;  nearly 
all  of  us  are  working  that  way  in  this  region.  The 
men  engaged  in  that  business  are  prosperous  and  con¬ 
tented,  while  the  farmers  who  depend  on  corn  and 
wheat  are  “  hard  up  ”  and  complaining.  I  have  se¬ 
cured  a  small  herd  of  heifers  ranging  in  blood  from 
three-fourths  up,  and  have  a  thoroughbred  bull  to 
breed  from,  and  aim  to  make  butter  and  pork.  We 
shall  always,  or  for  years  at  least,  have  a  market  for 
more  than  we  can  make,  in  the  cities  of  the  south,  and 
a  man  could,  in  my  judgment,  do  no  better  than  to 
engage  in  butter  dairying  anywhere  in  eastern  Ten¬ 
nessee  adjacent  to  the  E.  T.  V.  &  Ga.  R.  R.,  where 
he  would  have  quick  transit  to  the  consumer.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  buy  land,  as  the  low  price  of  grain  has 
discouraged  farmers,  and  they  will  sell  cheap.  The 
man  who  wants  to  locate  can  do  as  well  now  as  he  is 
ever  likely  to  do.  e.  l.  griffin. 

Fish  Chum  and  Potash. 

R.  B.  H.,  Ellsworth ,  Me. — I  have  two  acres  of  old 
mowing  field  pretty  well  run  out  that  was  plowed  the 
latter  part  of  August.  About  October  1  two  tons  of 
fish  chum  or  pomace,  the  refuse  of  a  sardine  factory, 
were  carefully  spread  on  the  piece  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  in.  What  other  fertilizer  should  be  put  on 
in  the  spring  to  get  the  ground  in  good  shape  for 
planting  potatoes,  corn,  roots,  and  vegetables  gener¬ 
ally?  Does  it  pay  to  buy  fish  chum  at  $8.50  per  ton 


landed  on  your  farm  ?  It  is  fine,  but  not  dry.  It  comes 
in  barrels,  eight  barrels,  about  2,400  pounds,  to  the 
ton  ? 

Ans. — The  thing  to  remember  about  fish  is  that  it 
contains  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  potash. 
The  fish  and  the  sod  will  probably  give  you  enough  of 
these  two  substances  for  corn.  You  will  need  to  add 
potash  in  some  form — say  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of 
potash.  Of  the  latter  you  may  safely  use  300  pounds 
per  acre,  and  unless  you  can  get  very  low  rates  on 
wood  ashes,  probably  the  muriate  will  give  you  the 
cheapest  potash.  For  vegetables,  and  perhaps  for  pota¬ 
toes,  we  would  add  75  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  in  the  spring.  Fish  chum  varies  in  composition, 
as  it  contains  more  or  less  water.  A  fair  average 
analysis  is  5%  per  cent  nitrogen  and  6%  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid.  At  $8  50  per  ton  it  is  a  cheap  fertil¬ 
izer,  but  remember  that  it  is  not  complete  without 
potash. 

Seeds  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato. 

J.  R.  W. ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — In  digging  my  Rural  No. 

2  potatoes  this  fall,  my  son  found  five  seed  balls. 
Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  want  them,  or  will  ib  tell  me  how 
to  propagate  them  ?  My  seed  is  direct  from  The 
Rural  distribution. 

Ans. — If  our  friend  will  treat  these  seeds  precisely 
as  i.e  would  tomato  seeds,  he  will  do  as  well  as  may 
be  done.  Transplant  the  little  seedlings  to  small 
(three-inch)  pots  when  about  four  inches  tall.  Thump 
them  oat  and  plant  in  rich  soil  about  June  1.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  boxes,  pans  or  pots  in  February.  No, 
mary  thanks,  we  received  all  the  seeds  we  care  to  have 
from  a  friend  in  Holland,  where  the  variety  seeds 
freely. 

Some  Hardy  Roses  for  Massachusetts. 

J.  B.  IF.,  Charlton,  Mass. — I  wish  to  plant  about  35 
or  40  rose  bushes  on  the  north  side  of  my  lot  the 
coining  spring.  The  land  slopes  towards  the  north  at 
the  rate  of  five  or  six  feet  to  the  100.  There  is  a  stone 
wall  on  the  lire  between  me  and  my  neighbor,  about 
3)4  or  4  feet  high,  running  east  and  west,  which  gives 
me  the  south  side  for  my  roses,  and  the  wall  will  keep 
off  the  cold  winter  winds.  Will  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  name 
seven  different  varieties  that  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  our  cold  winters  ?  I  do  not  want  the  ex¬ 
pensive  ki  ids,  and  I  would  like  them  on  their  own 
roots  (not  budded  on  other  kinds)  so  that  I  need  not 
be  troubled  with  suckers  coming  up  in  case  the  tops 
get  killed.  The  bushes  I  purpose  to  get  are  first-class 
two-year-olds  and  well  rooted. 

Ans  — Hardiness  made  a  first  consideration,  we 
w  mid  choose  the  following  :  La  Reine,  Gen.  Jacque¬ 
minot,  Baronne  Pr6vost,  Charles  Margottin,  Mabel 
Morrison,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amande,  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm. 

Where  Wood  Ashes  Are  Cheap  Enough. 

J.  II.  S.,  Parkersburg ,  W.  Va. — On  page  785  The  R. 
N.-Y.  says:  “  What  forms  of  potash  will  best  take  the 
place  of  wood  ashes?”  I  was  expecting  to  put  ashes, 
made  by  burning  white  oak  slabs,  upon  my  peach 
orchard.  Is  this  not  the  right  thing  to  do  ?  Can 
something  better  be  used  ?  What  are  such  ashes  worth 
when  fresh  ?  They  will  cost  $3  per  ton  in  the  orchard. 

Ans. — Such  wood  ashes  at  $3  per  ton  give  you  cheaper 
potash  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  form.  We  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  farmers  wh  are  using  ashes  that  cost 
from  $9  to  $13  per  ton.  For  many  years  ashes  were 
by  far  the  cheapest  source  of  potash.  Now,  the  Ger¬ 
man  potash  salts  are  sold  at  prices  that  give  cheaper 
potash  than  the  ashes  at  $8  or  over.  White  oax  ashes 
are  excellent  and  at  the  price  named  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  upon.  They  would  sell  readily  at  $13  on  the 
Hudson  River. 

A  Talk  About  Cauliflowers. 

W.  F.  V.  B.,  Margaretvllle,  N.  Y. — Will  A.  A.  Crozier 
tell  us  if  he  has  used  any  of  H.  C.  March’s  cauliflower 
seed,  and  how  it  compared  with  European  seed  ?  Has 
he  ever  grown  any  of  Thorburn’s  Gilt  Edge  ?  If  so, 
how  does  it  compare  with  Henderson’s  Snowball  for 
size  and  earliness?  Where  was  the  cauliflower  seed 
grown  that  Frances  Brill  sent  him  for  trial  ? 

Ans — I  have  not  grown  Thorburn’s  Gilt  Edge,  but 
he  is  a  good  seedsman  and  I  should  gxpect  him  to  have 
something  good.  Brill’s  seed  is  probably  grown  on 
Paget  Sound.  H.  A.  March  wrote  me  that  he  grew 
seed  for  Brill.  I  grew  four  acres  of  March’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  (No.  9)  last  year  and  two  acres  this  year,  but  am 
not  satisfied  with  it.  In  earliness  and  vigor  it  is  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it,  and  some  of  the  heads  are 
as  good  as  one  could  wish,  but  a  large  portion  of  them 
are  more  or  less  leafy,  which  greatly  diminishes  their 
value  for  market.  If  I  were  growing  cauliflower  for  a 
pickling  factory,  I  would  as  soon  have  that  variety  as 
any,  as  it  heads  well  and  the  seed  is  cheap.  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  question  of  American- 
grown  cauliflower  seed,  but  I  fear  that  those  engaged 
in  its  production  have  not  the  care  or  skill  to  grow 
seed  of  the  best  quality.  Henderson’s  Snowball  has 
on  the  whole  given  me  as  good  satisfaction  as  any¬ 
thing  I  have  grown  and  I  would  be  slow  to  change  it 
for  any  other  variety.  a.  a.  crozier. 


Potash  and  Rye  for  Potatoes. 

C.  N.  O.,  Independence,  Ohio. — 1.  What  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  form  of  potash  I  can  buy,  outside  of  wood  ashes  ? 

2.  Would  it  be  a  good  fertilizer  to  apply  on  a  sandy 
soil  for  potatoes  in  connection  with  rye  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Muriate  of  potash.  2.  We  presume  you 
mean  a  crop  of  rye  plowed  under.  We  do  not  think 
the  potash  alone  would  give  best  results.  Fine  ground 
bone  with  the  potash  would  be  excellent.  For  best 
quality  of  potatoes  the  higher-priced  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  would  be  better. 

Why  Use  Sulphate  of  Potash  for  Potatoes. 

S.  M.  II. ,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y. — From  the  results 
of  what  experiments  have  you  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  potash  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate  is  better  for 
potatoes  than  in  the  form  of  a  muriate  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  chlorine  is  injurious  to  the  plant  ?  Also, 
have  there  been  any  other  experiments  made  that 
tend  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  this  conclusion  ? 

Ans. — We  have  never  made  any  experiments  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  e  ther  is  better  than  the  other. 
We  would  refer  you  to  the  experiments  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  New  Brunswick.  Write  to  Di¬ 
rector  E.  B.  Voorhees.  It  was  shown  by  these  trials 
that  the  solid  matter  was  increased  by  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phate. 

“  Scab  ”  on  Potatoes  and  Chickens. 

R.L.  L.,  Ten  Mile  Hill,  S.C. — Potato  scab  several  years 
ago,  made  its  appearance  in  my  fields  in  spots  where 
ashes  had  been  dumped.  Since  that  time  these  scab- 
affected  spots  have  spread  to  quite  a  formidable  area. 

I  have  been  on  the  alert  for  a  remedy.  The  soaking 
of  the  seed  potatoes  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  solu¬ 
tion,  seems  to  be  a  good  step  in  the  right  direction. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  soil  if  a  similar  solu¬ 
tion  were  applied  ?  How  much  could  be  applied  with¬ 
out  injury  ?  Another  queer  coincidence  in  connection 
with  this  scab-affected  soil  is,  that  it  invariably  grows 
the  “  graveyard- weed,”  and  if  young  chickens  are 
allowed  to  range  where  this  weed  is  growing  they  are 
almost  invariably  affected  with  scabby-head.  The 
natives  here  honestly  believe  that  the  weed  gives  the 
chickens  the  sore-head.  I  think  it  is  the  “something” 
in  the  soil  that  is  favorable  both  to  the  growth  of  the 
bacteria  and  the  weed.  What  say  you  ?  I  also  think 
that  some,  if  not  all  ashes  contain  this  “something” 
in  quantity. 

Ans. — In  our  own  experiments,  wood  ashes  when 
used  in  the  hill  or  drill,  have  invariably  caused  the 
potatoes  to  scab.  Some  of  this  trouble  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  potash  in  the  ashes  is  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate — a  caustic — which  may  corrode  or 
scar  the  tender  skin  of  a  growing  potato.  Put  your 
finger  in  the  water  that  leaches  down  through  a  barrel 
of  ashes  if  you  want  to  see  just  how  it  acts.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  ashes  in  the  hill  or  drill — broadcast  and 
harrow  in,  always.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  soaking  would  protect  potatoes 
planted  with  wood  ashes.  To  use  the  solution  poured 
on  the  soil  would  not  be  practicable.  As  to  the 
“  scabby-head”  in  young  chickens  we  will  leave  that 
for  some  wiser  head  to  break  the  scab  off. 

Can  he  Make  a  Living:  on  a  Farm. 

“  Ruralis Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  am  the  owner  of  about 
20  acres  of  nice  land  located  about  15  miles  out  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  young  man 
who  has  had  no  experience  in  such  matters,  to  make 
a  living  for  himself  and  wife  on  such  a  place  as  this, 
raising  poultry  (including  turkeys  and  geese),  small 
fruits,  or  cut  flowers,  and  which  of  the  three  do  you 
think  would  pay  the  best? 

Ans. — “All  things  are  possible,”  but  one  of  the 
hardest  things  we  know  of  is  for  an  inexperienced 
man  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm.  That  20  acres  of 
good  land  15  miles  from  Boston  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  income  for  an  industrious  man,  is  beyond 
question.  The  man  must  earn  his  income  there  just 
as  he  would  in  a  city  business.  In  the  latter  case  if 
he  does  not  work  on  certain  well  defined  rules  of 
trade  his  employer  will  discharge  him.  In  the  country, 
if  he  does  not  follow  the  laws  of  Nature  and  business, 
too,  the  farmer  will  discharge  him  !  Can  a  man  make 
a  living,  running  a  machine  or  a  restaurant  or  a  horse 
car — or  a  farm?  It  is  all  in  the  man.  The  best  plan 
we  can  suggest  would  be  to  follow  about  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  as  given  in  our  little  book — “  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen.”  Mr.  J.ikeeps  poultry  and  se.  eggs,  berries, 
potatoes,  hay,  etc.  He  has  made  his  litt.e  farm  pay  well. 


Some  Orapes. — L.  H.,  Ltuiaville,  Ky. — Herbemont 
is  an  Aestivalis  grape,  origin  not  known.  For  the 
South,  it  is  one  of  the  best  kinds — especially  on  hill¬ 
sides.  It  is  there  highly  productive.  Bunches  long, 
shouldered  and  compact;  berries  black,  small.  The 
skin  is  thin,  flesh  sweet  without  pulp,  juicy  and  high- 
flavored.  Ripens  a  little  after  Catawba.  Maxatawney 
is  a  Labrusca  originating  in  Pennsylvania.  Buncn 
medium,  long,  not  much  shouldered,  berry  medium, 
pale  yellow.  Flesh  tender,  not  pulpy,  sweet  and  fine. 
Quality  excellent.  Ripens  late — too  late  north  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  “Braul”  we  do  not  know. 
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T.  S.  S  ,  Coop>  bstown,  Pa. — Tbe  fig¬ 
ures  given  on  page  700  of  T he  R.  N.- Y.  on 
“The  Cost  of  a  Crop,”  are  not  complete. 
The  following  are  my  own  figures  as 
returned  to  the  United  States  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  on  October  10  last. 
You  now  have  the  two  extremes,  an  east¬ 
ern  and  a  western  county  of  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  : 

WHEAT. 

Kent  of  land .  12.40 

Manure .  10.00 

Reed .  1.25 

Plowing  and  harrowing .  8.00 

Sowing . 25 

Heaping .  1.50 

Thrashing.. . .  2.00 

Housing  betore  ihiasnlng .  1.(0 

Marketing . 1.50 

Total . 12?.  SO 

Yield  per  acie,  28  bushels  at  00c.  per  bushel .  16.80 

Value  oi  straw .  5.00 

To  balance,  ••Wealth  of  Nations”....  .  1.10 

Total . $22.90 

Amount  sown  per  acre,  1H  Dushel. 

CORN. 

Kent  of  laDd .  $2.40 

Manure .  10.00 

Seed . 25 

Plowing  and  harrowing .  3.50 

Planting . 50 

Cultivating . 6.00 

Cutting  and  husking  (too  low  an  estimate) .  2.00 

Housing .  1.00 

Marketing . 1.50 

Total . $26.15 

Yield  per  acre,  40  bushels  at  50c.  per  bushel _  20.00 

Value  of  louder .  5.00 

Total . $25.10 


What  struck  me  as  remarkably  singu¬ 
lar  was  that  the  blank  calling  for  this 
information  was  the  first  one  sent  out 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
I  have  been  one  of  its  statistical  corres¬ 
pondents  (now  over  17  years)  stating 
that  the  information  given  “  would  be 
held  strictly  confidential.”  I  replied  that 
there  was  nothing  “confidential”  about 
it,  that  it  was  all  last  summer’s  actual 
experience  and  measurements. 

You  seem  to  intimate  that  $7.50  in  the 
Chester  County  correspondent’s  figures 
for  manure  are  high.  What  do  you  think 
of  my  $10.  If  you  know  of  any  one  who 
will  take  a  contract  to  top-dress  my  farm 
with  stable  manure  as  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  applyirg  it,  for  anything  less  than 
that  figure  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
know.  You  will  observe  that  if  the 
Chester  County  man  had  allowed  $5  for 
the  straw  and  added  $1  to  his  expense 
column  for  housing  his  grain,  there 
would  have  been  only  19  cents  difference 
between  his  results  and  mine  on  wheat, 
and  $4  80  on  corn  ;  yet  my  crops  averaged 
one-third  heavier  than  his. 

Corn  and  Wheat  Pay  Here. 

S.  M.,  Uablan,  Ind — On  page  766  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. ,  W.  T.  S.,  of  Chester  County, 
Penn.,  gives  us  some  very  discouraging 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop 
of  wheat  or  corn.  His  figures  make  a 
wheat  crop  cost  $18.95,  and  its  value 
only  $13  64  ;  therefore,  there  will  be  a 
less  of  $5  31  per  acre.  On  an  acre  of 
corn  his  figures  make  us  lose  $9.45.  Is 
it  possible  that  we  are  all  losing  at  that 
rate  ?  Let  us  see.  I  raise  on  my  farm 
over  60  acres  of  corn  and  about  the  same 
of  wheat.  According  to  his  estimates,  I 
am  losing  $885.60  per  year.  Is  it  possible 
that  I  lose  that  much  yearly,  and  yet 
keep  on  raising  wheat  and  corn  year 
after  year  ?  I  will  make  an  estimate  on 
wheat  as  I  see  it : 


Kent  of  land .  $4.00 

Harrowing  once  .  30 

Drilling .  30 

Seed .  90 

Cutting .  1.00 

Shocking .  20 

IlAtillng  to  bum .  1.0D 

Thrashing .  2.00 

Total  expense . $9.70 

Amount  sown  1M>  bushel. 

Yield  per  acre  25  bushels  at  62  cents  per  bushel 

(On  farm) .  15. £0 

Straw  Is  worth  per  acre .  1.00 

Total  Income . $16.50 

Protit  per  acre .  $6.80 


This  estimate  looks  better  than  that 
of  W.  T.  S.,  and  it  is  just  about  what  I 
am  doing  on  my  farm.  I  sow  wheat  on 
corn  and  potato  ground,  and  therefore 


do  not  plow  for  it.  When  I  use  fertilizer 
I  use  only  from  $2.25  to  $3  worth  per 
acre  and  then  often  raise  more  than  25 
bushels.  I  had  this  year  on  a  small 
piece  of  1%  acre,  at  the  rate  of  37  bushels 
per  acre  where  it  was  fertilized,  but  we 
do  not  fertilize  our  best  land.  What 
kind  of  land  must  they  have  where  they 
use  $7  worth  rf  fertilizers  and  get  only 
25  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  ?  This  year 
I  had  one  field  of  five  acres  where  I 
plowed  under  clover  without  any  other 
fertilizer  or  manure,  that  yielded  70 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  as  dry  as  the  sea¬ 
son  was.  Here  is  my  estimate  for  corn  : 


Plowing  and  preparingtbe  ground .  $2.E0 

Planting  and  plowing  tlie  corn  four  times .  2.00 

Kent  of  land .  4.00 

Hauling  corn  to  crib .  50 


$9.00 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  no  charge 
for  cutting  and  husking,  for  the  fodder 
will,  at  the  market  price,  just  pay  for 
that  work.  Our  yield  on  good  land  should 
be  60  bushels  per  acre,  $30 ;  profit  per 
acre,  $21. 

An  Indiana  Man  Figures  It. 

II  L  ,  Corydon,  Ind  — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  November  18  W.  T.  S.  gives  the  cost 
of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat  as  $18  95  I 
think  that’s  too  high.  I  send  you  a  fair 
estimate  fer  this  part  of  Indiana  : 


P'owlng . $2.C0 

Harrowing .  1.20 

Reed . 75 

Fertilizer,  2J0  pounds . 2.80 

Rowing . 50 

Harvesting .  1.25 

Stacking . SO 

Thrashing .  1.15 

Total . $10.15 

Yield  per  acre  20  bushels,  at  50c.  per  bushel. . . .  $10.00 


A  Change  in  Potato  Shape. 

O.  D.  V.,  Caribou,  Me. — In  a  lat”  R. 
N.-Y.  a  subscriber  asks  if  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  potato  will  change  its 
shape.  The  answer  was  “no!”  Ido 
not  know  about  that  potato,  but  I  will 
give  my  experience  with  another — the 
White  Elephant.  It  was  in  the  year 
1890— during  the  prize  contest  of  the 
American  Agriculturist — that  this  came 
to  my  notice.  I  planted  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  that  contest,  and  having  heard  it 
said  when  I  was  a  boy  that  seed  cut 
from  the  butt  ends  of  potatoes  and 
planted  would  yield  more  than  that  from 
the  seed  ends,  I  concluded  to  try  it. 
When  cutting  my  potatoes  I  cut  off  the 
seed  ends  and  threw  them  into  another 
barrel.  Where  I  planted  seed  from  the 
butts  the  potatoes  were  round  where 
they  should  have  been  long  and  slightly 
tapered.  Where  I  planted  the  seed  ends 
the  potatoes  were  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  original  seed.  So  I  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  Could  not  the  shape  of  those  R. 
N.-Y.  potatoes  have  been  changed  by 
throwing  one  part  or  the  other  away  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  seed 
planted  ?  I  think  I  can  get  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement  if  need  be. 

A  New  York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y. — I  am  glad  to  see  The  R  N.-Y. 
stirring  up  this  question.  While  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  I 
knew  very  much  of  the  workings  of  the 
Dairy  Department  in  this  State.  I  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  ex-Commissioner  J.  K.  Brown ; 
a  fairer  man  never  lived,  and  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  politics  ever  counted  with  him. 
But  I  know  of  some  of  his  deputies  who 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  State — mere  “po¬ 
litical  bums.”  I  know  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  ashamed  of  some  of  these, 
and  kept  them  only  because  of  the 
pressure  of  the  wire  pullers. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  speech  of  the 
present  Commissioner,  made  at  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange.  It  sounded  well,  but 
I  happen  to  know  some  of  his  deputies 
who  think  and  say  that  all  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  is  to  run  the  caucuses  and 
see  that  the  right  kind  of  delegates  is 
sent  to  the  conventions.  In  this  county 
the  deputy  is  nothing  but  a  ward  poli¬ 
tician,  and  I  doubt  if  he  would  know  a 
milk  tester  if  he  were  to  see  it,  let  alone 
knowing  how  to  use  it.  It  is  simply  a 
shame  that  so  much  money  is  used  in 
the  name  of  agriculture  and  so  much 
wasted.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  would  he 


any  better  if  the  Commissioner  were  a 
Republican.  A  politician  is  a  politician, 
do  matter  whether  a  Democrat  or  Repub¬ 
lican.  I  fear  it  would  not  be  any  better 
were  the  Commissioner  nominated  and 
elected  on  the  party  tickets.  As  is  well 
known,  politicians  run  both  parties,  and 
so  good  a  place  as  this  would  almost 
surely  be  gobbled  by  one  of  this  greedy 
horde.  I  notice  great  complaints  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Ohio  and  several  other  States 
where  dairy  commissioners  are  elected, 
of  their  lack  of  efficiency  in  enforcing 
the  laws  against  fraudulent  dairy  goods. 
It  is  openly  charged  in  some  of  these 
States  that  these  officers  are  only  pup¬ 
pets  of  the  wire  pullers  and  that  they 
dare  not  enforce  the  laws,  because  it 
would  seriously  hurt  some  one  who,  while 
contributing  liberally  to  the  election 
funds,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  bogus  products. 

Why  should  not  New  York  go  a  step 
further  in  advance  and  secure  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  could  hardly,  by  any  possi¬ 
bility,  be  partisan?  Why  not  authorize 
the  flection  by  each  county  agricultural 
society  of  a  delegate,  to  be  voted  for 
only  by  its  members,  these  delegates  to 
meet  annually  and  constitute  a  Stale 
board  of  agriculture  ?  Let  this  board,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  elect  an  executive 
board  of  a  given  number,  with  the 
proper  officers,  which  should  be  the 
working  body  and  have  charge  of  the 
agricultural  matters  of  the  State,  in 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mentlo, 
Thi  Bubal. 


A  Weak  Digestion 

strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  caused 
from  a  lack  of  that  which  is 
never  exactly  digested — fat.  The 
greatest  fact  in  connection  with 

Scott's  Emulsion 

appears  at  this  point — it  is  partly 
digested  fat — and  tire  most 
weakened  digestion  is  quickly 
strengthened  by  it. 

The  only  possible  help 
in  Consumption  is  the 
arrest  of  waste  and  re¬ 
newal  of  new,  healthy 
tissue.  Scott's  Emulsion 
has  done  wonders  in  Con¬ 
sumption  just  this  way. 

I  Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


ATTENTION' 


ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Bxe 

It  will  cat  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


I  Vote  for  Hood’s 

For  I  am  satisfied  It  is 
an  excellent  remedy.  I 
have  been  a  minister  of 
tlie  M.  E.  church  40 
years,  and  have  suffered 
of  late  years  with  rhen- 
mntism  and  dyapep- 
aia.  Since  taking  four 
bottles  of  Hood’s  the 
rheumatism  Is  entirely 
cured,  my  appetite  Is 
good,  food  digests  well, 
and  I  have  gained  several  pounds.”  Rev.  W. 
R.  Puffer,  Rlchford,  Vt  Hood’s  Cures 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  biliousness.  25c.  a  box. 


Stahl’s 
Double  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray-  N®) 

I  ing  Outfits  prevent  \ 

1  Leaf  Blight  &  Wormy 
Fruit.  Insures  a  heavy- 
yield  of  all  Fruit  and! 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send6cts.  for 
Q  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying.  Circulars  free. 

WM. STAHL, Quincy, III. { 


saw 

CNulllEOi  MILLS 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinkby  at  Lowest  Pbioes. 


, PUMPS 

I  Our  Cartleld  KnapMuck, 
_  *  Double  Kninlre,  IVrfec- 
tlon,  and  Little  Gem, lend  all 
^  other*.  The  best  is  always  cheapest, 
"an#  thcR*  OCOT  Brasa  working  parti, 
ABE  THE  DLO  I  c  Automatic  itirreri, 
VermoreJ  noiilts  and  heavy  boie.  Remember  the  Garfield  la 
the  only  knapsack  that  la  concaved  to  fit  the  back  Wrlto  for  ape- 
cial  price-list  and  book  of  instructions.  We  can  save  you  money. 
FIKLD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  113  Bristol  A  ?e.,  LOCK  PORT,  N.T. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York.  Pi 


Accidents  Will  Happen. 

But  ■' an  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.”  We  load  ten  miles  or  sixteen  tons  of  “pre¬ 
vention”  In  a  box  car.  We  have  County  Agents 
who  sell  two  or  three  such  carloads  In  one  season 
Figure  up  tbe  saving  on  accidents  and  cutes,  and 
write  for  tvlaence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


Feed  and  Grain  Dealers  and  Farmers 

Will  And  It  to  thetr  Interest 
to  call  on  or  write 

CUTTER  &  BAILEY, 

No.  143  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Who  have  on  hand  400  toris  of  Wheat  Screenings, 
which  makes  the  Cheapest  and  Best  feed  iu  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  sheep,  and  when  ground  makes  the  best  of 
feed  for  much  cows  and  cattle.  Also  all  graces  of 
mill  teed  in  car  lots  or  less.  Samples  and  prices 
sent  by  mall. 

D.  LANDRITH  &  SONS 

the  errn  ho^se 

OLDEST  AMERICA 

have  Issued  their  handsomely  Illustrated  SEED 
Catalogue  for  1894.  Merchants.  Market  Garden¬ 
ers,  and  Private  Families  desiring  Hood  Seeds, 
should  send  postal  for  a  copy.  EKEE  to  ail  appli¬ 
cants.  Address  D.  EAnDKETH  S  89.MS, 

Seed  Farmers  and  Merchants.  .Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture 

AND  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Practical  Short  Courses  are  offered  by  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY  in  AGRICULTURE  and  DAIRY 
HUSBANDRY,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Terms  begin  January  3,  1894.  For  particulars  address 
I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Situated  In  Niagara  County,  1%  mile  from  Middle- 
port,  on  N.  Y.  C.  and  U.  11.  HR.  and  Erie  Canal.  126 
acres  all  under  cultivation,  three  apple  orchards, 
POO  pear  trees  set  this  year,  two  acres  berries,  two 
large  barns  and  horse  Darn,  four  sheds,  four  wel  s, 
roomy  housp,  buildings  and  fences  newly  repaired. 
Price.  $75  per  acre;  $5,100  can  remain  on  mortgage  at 
five  per  cent.  See  It  oefore  snow  files.  W.  D.  HUD- 
NUT,  on  the  farm,  J.  M.  HUDNUT,  346  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


STOCK  FARM 

Containing  485  Acres— Healthy  Section 
Handsome  Dwelling.  Shady  Yards.  Near  Depot. 
Orchard  select  fruit;  well  watered ;  hardwood  ttmber; 
mild  climate.  Free  catalogue  conta'ntng  many  car- 
gains.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO  ,  Richmond,  Va. 


T7D/^AT>  C<  A  T  T7^— Wilson  Bone  and  Shell 
!  Dll  lOjrTJjPj  Mill.  No.  7.  Capacity, 
one  ton  a  day;  in  perfect  order.  Price,  $75. 

HENRY  J.  GARHETSON,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


IT'VA'O  Q  A  ¥  TW  South  Georgia  Farm. 
F  V  /.IV  ioxjLJLiJCj  Good  for  Truck,  Fruit 
and  Grapes  82  acres,  1)4  mile  from  Blackshear  K.R 
Depot.  Address  W.  R  Andrews,  EUFAULA,  Ai.a. 


WE  WANT 

YOUNG  FARMERS 

to  work  for  us  during  the  Winter  months;  certain 
i  thing.  Send  two  two-cent  stamps  for  particulars. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers,  Baltimore,  Did. 
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Farmers'  Club  Discussion. 

Continued. 

eluding  the  prosecution  of  violators  of 
the  laws  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
of  dairy  products.  With  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  having  the  appointment  of  the  dep¬ 
uties  and  detectives,  we  would  he  pretty 
sure  of  having  officers  selected  for  their 
fitness,  and  retained  only  because  effi¬ 
cient.  Such  a  department  would  cost  no 
more  than  the  present,  and  I  am  very 
sure  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
to  the  people.  It  would  have  a  further 
tendency  to  strengthen  and  build  up  the 
county  agricultural  societies.  Why  not 
work  on  this  line  ? 

Effect  of  Heavy  Manuring:. 

E.  S.  F.,  Hamburg. — Some  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  correspondents  question  whether 
five  loads  of  manure  a  year  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  five  consecutive  years  than  25  loads 
for  one  year.  In  the  spring  of  1891  I 
drew  50  cart-body  loads  without  side¬ 
boards  on  one  acre  of  land  so  poor  and 
gravelly  that  it  would  not  cut  10  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  daisies.  I  planted  it  with 
corn  and  pumpkins.  I  husked  75  bushels 
of  corn  and  had  2%  tons  of  pumpkins 
from  that  acre,  and  that  in  a  very  dry 
season.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  I  carted 
on  40  loads  of  horse  and  pig  manure,  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  using  five  bags  of 
Stockbridge  potato  fertilizer.  Two  very 
hot  weeks  in  July  hurt  the  crop  so  that 
I  got  only  150  bushels  of  marketable 
potatoes.  I  then  plowed  tve  piece  and 
sowed  one  bushel  of  rye  and  one 
bushel  of  Timothy  seed.  The  rye  was 
fed  down  in  the  fall  very  close,  but 
in  July  of  this  year  I  had  to  mow  it, 
as  it  was  too  heavy  to  work  a  grain 
cradle.  I  have  just  had  the  rye  thrashed, 
and  it  cleaned  2G  bushels.  I  pressed  the 
straw,  which  weighed  2  tons  and  300 
pounds,  and  now  I  am  expecting  a  heavy 
crop  of  hay  next  summer.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  was  :  “  Can  wild  cherry  be  grafted 
with  plum  ?  ”  I  have  grafted  wild  cher¬ 
ries  with  plums  for  three  years,  and  my 
experience  has  been  that  the  grafts  would 
sprout  and  grow  until  from  12  to  15 
inches  in  length,  but  for  some  reason  I 
never  bad  one  of  ti  e  grafts  live  the  sum¬ 
mer  thiough,  but  have  had  them  grow 
very  thriftily  until  July. 

Why  Chnrn  So  Long:  ? 

H.  G.  H.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. — Churn¬ 
ing,  at  Ihe  best,  is  business.  For  that 
reason  dairymen  whose  butter  doesn't 
come  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
would  better  take  chances  on  spoiling  a 
few  batches  of  cream  in  experiment.  I 
noticed  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  that  there 
was  a  case  of  this  trouble,  and  that  but¬ 
ter  makers  were  invited  to  “  come  to  the 
rescue.”  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the 
cream  in  this  instance  was  not  sufficiently 
ripened  and  was  also  too  cold. 

I  make  butter  the  year  ’round  from  25 
Jersey  cows,  for  a  special  trade,  and  have 
had  many  things  to  learn.  I  use  the 
deep-setting,  submerged  system,  using 
ice  when  needed.  I  skim  at  12  and  24 
hours.  Keep  the  cream  in  one  end  of 
the  creamer  until  enough  is  collected  for 
churning,  usually  15  gallons.  At  this 
time  of  year  trouble  began,  and  I  had  to 
churn  from  one  to  three  hours  before  the 
butter  appeared.  Iu  several  instances, 
after  all- day  twists,  I  gave  it  up.  I  use 
the  barrel  end-over-end  churn.  As  the 
result  of  experiment,  I  now,  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  warm  the  cream,  the  day  before 
churning,  to  70  degrees,  and  set  it  in  a 
warm  room,  adding  sufficient  buttermilk 
as  a  starter  to  make  it  of  the  consistency 
of  molasses  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  when 
it  should  be  churned ;  delay  will  en¬ 
danger  the  flavor  of  the  butter. 

For  churning,  the  cream  must  be 
warmer  from  cows  long  in  rrilk  than 
from  fresh  ones.  I  use  five-gallon  pails, 
and  heat  in  warm  water  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  The  churning  to-day  came  in  25 
minutes,  the  one  before  in  20  minutes.  I 
heated  the  cream  for  the  churn  to  72 
degrees,  from  old  milk  mostly.  After  the 
butter  is  nicely  separated,  so  that  the 
buttermilk  will  run  off  clean,  I  draw  off 


all  possible,  and  then  add  cold  water, 
letting  the  butter  stand  a  short  time  to 
cool  and  harden.  I  use  several  waters, 
being  careful  not  to  churn  too  much, 
thus  breaking  the  granules. 

I  use  a  wooden  shovel  or  ladle  and  give 
time  to  harden.  I  salt  in  the  churn  to 
the  taste  of  the  customer.  The  proper 
amount  may  be  guessed  at  near  enough 
by  measuring  the  cream  instead  of  weigh¬ 
ing  the  butter.  After  the  butter  has 
stood  a  half  hour,  or  thereabouts,  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  salt,  I  shovel  it  into  the  worker, 
being  careful  to  stop  working  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  printer  or  jar.  I)o  cot  spoil 
the  grain  by  overworking.  This  butter, 
thus  handled,  is  selling  as  fast  as  I  can 
furnish  it  at  35  cents  per  pound. 


We  want  an  early — very  early — potato 
that  is  smooth  and  of  fine  form,  that 
yields  a  minimum  of  Small  tubers,  and  is, 
withal,  an  abundant  yielder. 

The  variegatedhop  tree  (Rtelea  trifoli- 
ata  aurea)  stands  more  frost  in  fall,  Mr. 
Trumpy  says  in  Gardening,  than  any 
other  golden  variegated  tree  in  the 
Kissena  Nursery;  after  a  sharp  frost 
when  other  trees  will  have  lost  their 
foliage  in  one  night,  its  leaves  will  re¬ 
main  bright  for  several  days. 

Many  people  believe  that  borax  will 
kill  or  drive  away  roaches,  Croton  bugs 
and  other  insects  that  seem  to  prefer 
sinks  and  other  damp  places  in  the  house. 
We  were  informed  a  few  days  since  by  a 
prosperous  New  York  druggist  that  this  is 
a  mere  fad.  “Why,”  said  be,  “this  store 
a  few  years  ago  was  overrun  with  roaches 
and  Croton  bugs,  and  one  of  their  favor¬ 
ite  resorts  was  the  borax  drawer,  where 
they  congregated  in  great  numbers  thriv¬ 
ing  and  fattening  upon  the  borax.  We 
sell  immense  quantities,  he  continued, 
“to  people  whose  houses  are  infested 
with  such  insects,  a  matter  of  constant 
wonderment,  knowing  that  it  has  no 
virtue  whatever  as  an  insecticide.” 

Have  any  of  our  readers  positive  infor¬ 
mation  that  may  throw  light  on  the 
question? 


not  become  more  common  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

“A  shingle  roof  which  had  been  put  on 
53  years  ago,  was  lately  removed  from  a 
house  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Four  kinds 
of  shingles  were  used  indiscriminately — 
poplar,  oak,  chestnut  and  walnut.  The 
poplar  shingles  led  in  soundness,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  by  the  chestnut,  walnut 
and  oak.  The  chestnut  had  simply  worn 
away,  the  walnut  had  a  dry  rot  on  the 
un  ler  side  of  the  exposed  portion,  and 
the  oak  had  rotted.  The  shingles  were 
rived  and  hand-drawn.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  a  modern  sawed  shingle  of 
either  wood  would  have  lasted  half  as 
long.  Besides  cutting  across  the  open 
ducts  of  the  wood,  and  affording  inlets 
for  moisture,  the  saw  leaves  a  fuzz  on  the 
surface  of  the  shingle  which  causes  it  to 
dry  off  more  slowly  after  a  rain.” 

Stockman  :  “  Don’t  try  to  please  your 
wife.  Don’t  appreciate  one  thing  she 
does.  Don’t  ever  plan  your  work  so  as 
to  be  able  to  take  her  to  any  entertain¬ 
ment.  Don’t  help  care  for  the  children; 
that  is  what  you  got  her  for.  Don’t  fail 
to  ask  your  wife  if  she  wants  you  to  do 
all  the  housework  when  she  asks  you  to 
put  some  wood  in  the  stove.  Don’t  neg¬ 
lect  asking  what  she  has  done  with  all 
the  egg  and  butter  money:  for  it  will 
more  than  supply  the  table,  help  pay  the 
hired  man,  get  the  children’s  books  and 
clothes,  etc.  Don’t  wonder  that  your 
food  has  a  peculiar  flavor;  for  it  is 
seasoned  with  blasted  hopes,  sighs  of 
disappointment,  etc.  Don’t  be  surprised 
to  read  that  the  majority  of  insane  women 
are  farmers’  wives.” 

London  Gardeners’  Chronicle  :  “  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  sends  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  the  ‘  Reunion  of  Britain 
and  America  ’  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
political  or  commercial  reasons  which 
might  be  cited  for  or  against  the  pro¬ 
posal,  but  looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
scientific  and  literary  point  of  view,  we 
have  not,  and  do  not,  consider  an  Ameri¬ 
can  a  foreigner.  We  claim  a  joint  in¬ 
terest  in  Asa  Gray  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  for  instance,  and  are  startled 
when  we  hear  them  spoken  of  as  for¬ 
eigners.” 


Nothing  in  efficiency  and  freedom  from 
all  objections  to  its  use  in  The  Rural’s 
opinion,  equals  Buhach  or  a  good  article 
of  pyrethrum  powder  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  called,  as  an  insecticide  for 
house  insects  of  every  kind.  True,  it 
does  not  kill  them;  but  it  drives  them 
out  of  their  hiding  places,  and  finally 
stupefies  them  lor  so  long  a  time  that 
they  may  easily  be  gathered  up  and  des¬ 
troyed  during  the  period  of  insensibility. 

One  of  the  experiments  contemplated 
for  next  year  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is 
this  : 

Lay  out  five  equal-sized  plots  of  poor 
soil,  the  first  plot  to  receive  no  fertilizer, 
the  second  potash,  the  third  phosphate, 
the  fourth  potash  and  phosphate,  and 
the  fifth  potash,  phosphate  and  nitrogen. 

All  are  then  to  be  down  to  the  annual 
clover,  Trifolium  incarnatum.  The  main 
question  to  be  answered  is  this  :  Will  any 
of  the  plots  yield  as  heavily  as  the  one 
receiving  nitrogen?  With  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  supplied  to  plot  No  4 
will  the  nodules  supply  the  needed  nitro¬ 
gen  so  that  the  yield  will  equal  that  of 
No.  5? 

Word  for  Word. 

- Prof.  Massey  in  Practical  Farmer: 

“  No  college  can  endow  a  man  with 
brains,  and  the  fact  that  a  young  man 
has  spent  a  year  or  two  at  a  good  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  and  has  gained  nothing 
of  value,  is  usually  no  argument  against 
the  college,  but  an  evidence  of  lack  of 
ability,  or  industry,  on  the  part  of  the 
student.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  The  Oriental 

Spruce,  so  far  as  is  possible  to  judge 
at  this  time,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  exotic 
conifers  which  have  been  brought  into 
our  gardens;  it  is  surprising  that  it  has 


Meehan’s  Monthly  :  “  In  orange  cul¬ 
ture  in  Florida,  it  is  stated  that  girdling, 
as  of  the  grape  vine,  is  becoming  a  part 
of  general  practice,  and  perhaps  this  may 
account  for  the  enormously  large  in¬ 
crease  of  sour  instead  of  sweet  oranges, 
which  is  being  poured  into  northern 
markets  from  that  State.” 

- Henry  Stewart  :  “  The  soil  will  ab¬ 
sorb  even  the  odor  of  a  skunk.  And  the 
sharp  odor  of  manure  consists  of  its  most 
valuable  element.  The  moral  of  this 
faet  is,  get  the  manure  into  the  land  as 
sooa  as  may  be;  it  will  do  the  most  good 
there.” 

- Lowell  :  “  There  is  always  work, 

and  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who 
will.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Ths  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeh. 


IT  COVERS  A  GOOD  DEAL  OF  GROUND 
— Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery. 
And  when  you  hear 
that  it  cures  so  many 
diseases,  perhaps  you 
think  “it’s  too  good 
to  be  true.” 

But  it’s  only  rea¬ 
sonable.  As  a  blood- 
cleanser,  flesh-builder, 
and  strength-restorer, 
nothing  like  the  “  Dis¬ 
covery  ”  is  known  to  medical  science.  The 
diseases  that  it  cures  come  from  a  torpid 
liver,  or  from  impure  blood.  For  everything 
of  this  nature,  it  is  the  only  guaranteed 
remedy.  In  Dyspepsia,  Biliousness ;  all 
Bronchial,  Throat  and  Lung  affections;  ev¬ 
ery  form  of  Scrofula,  even  Consumption  (or 
Lung-scrofula)  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  in 
the  most  stubborn  Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases 
— if  it  ever  fails  to  benefit  or  cure,  you  have 
your  money  back. 


.The  worse  your  Catarrh,  the  more  you 
need  Dr.  Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy.  Its 
proprietors  offer  $500  cash  for  a  case  of 
Catarrh  in  the  Head  which  they  cannot 
cure. 


THE  OLD  RHYME  SAYS : 

The  North  wind  doth  blow, 
And  we  shall  have  snow. 

But  yon  can't  tell  just  how  soon  It  will  come. 

Be  ready  for  It  by  ouying  your  Cutters  now. 

Snow  Always  Comes  in  Winter. 

Be  Wise  and  Buy  Cutters  early. 


The  atnve  la  a  cut  of  our  No.  SO  Swell  made 
In  nigh  grades  or.ly.  Dimensions  and  Trimmings 
in.  at  luxurious.  Special  Design  of  our  own.  Send 
for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  describing  our  No.  SO, 
and  Portlands,  Russians,  amt  many  other  styles. 

CH1LDKKNM  SLEDS  ALSO. 

KALAMAZOO  CUTTER  and  SLtIGH  CO. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

Please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  beginning  and  cud  of  the 
Horse  Blanket  question  is  6/^, 
That  mark  lias  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance  on  a  horse  blanket  that  the 
seal  of  the  government  has  on  a 
gold  certificate — it’s  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  value.  _  5/^  Horse 
Blankets  are  made  with  a  special 
view  to  strength,  durability,  and 
comfort  for  the  horse.  Once  you 
get  a  S/a  Blanket  you  will  not 
need  another  for  many  years ;  per¬ 
haps  not  for  a  life  time— your 
horse  will  last  longer,  too.  Ask 
the  dealer  for  a  5/a  and  be  sure 
the  trade  mark  is  in  plain  sight. 
Made  only  by 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


you  CAN  SELL 

SAP  PAIL  COVERS. 

We  make  a  metal  one  cheap. 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

57  SIGLER  STREET,  NILES,  O. 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 


selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalnlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


-FEED- 

GRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLI)  ON  TRIAL. 


12  to  25  Bushels 


per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
Crain,  fine  or  coarse. 

ST  A  It  MFG.  CO., 
New  Lexington, Ohio. 


n  j  |1|A  Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets, Tents,  Ammunition, 
If!  ill  \  Tools.  JBfcfh  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 
.U  ullw  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 
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transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1893. 


A  good  many  of  our  readers  seem  to  live  on  stumpy 
farms  where  the  stumps  were,  apparently,  put  in  to 
stay.  For  their  benefit  we  propose  to  give  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  a  veteran  in  getting  the  stumps  out  of  a  good 
farm.  ,  » 

The  R.  N.-Y.  notes  with  pleasure  the  victory  gained 
by  the  New  York  Department  of  Agriculture  over  Bou¬ 
chard  and  Falardian,  two  culprits  of  Cohoes,  whom 
it  had  arrested  for  selling  hog  butter.  The  defense, 
backed  up  by  the  makers  of  the  stuff,  claimed  that  it 
was  made  in  Missouri,  and  that  it  was  sold  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  packages  under  its  proper  name.  Despite  all  this, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  permanent  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  restraining  them  from  selling  the  stuff,  colored 
to  imitate  real  butter.  Good.  Let  the  work  go  od. 

*  * 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  New  York  markets  at 
this  season  is  the  large  number  of  Christmas  trees, 
and  the  immense  quantities  of  Christmas  greenery  of 
all  kinds  offered  for  sale.  They  began  coming  before 
the  close  of  November,  and  are  now  arriving  by  ship¬ 
loads  and  car-loads,  as  well  as  by  wagon-loads  from 
nearby  points.  Many  of  these  trees  come  from  far 
off  Maine,  and  the  trade  in  them  amounts  to  a  pretty 
sum  in  the  aggregate.  Where  they  grow,  they  are, 
perhaps,  cumberers  of  the  ground,  to  be  got  rid  of 
in  the  easiest  way.  Here  they  are  worth  dollars. 
Such  a  change  in  value  do  a  few  hundred  miles’ 
distance  ’make  !  #  # 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Secretary  Morton’s  ad¬ 
dress  ?”  we  asked  a  very  intelligent  and  conservative 
farmer  last  week.  “  In  many  respects,  it  was  excel¬ 
lent,”  he  said,  “  and  I  certainly  agree  with  many  of  its 
conclusions.  But  I  think  I  never  saw  a  worse  example 
of  poor  tact  and  judgment.  The  Secretary  attacks 
the  only  organizations  of  farmers  that  could  possibly 
cooperate  with  him  in  carrying  out  his  ideas  of 
reform.  He  will  probably  not  find  out  just  how  much 
influence  these  societies  have  until  he  tries  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  some  pet  measure  without 
their  aid.  He  will  then  find  that  his  ‘  individual 
farmer’  does  not  count  for  so  much.” 

*  * 

If  a  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  elected 
as  Mr.  Woodward  suggests  on  page  834,  could  be  given 
the  same  powers  that  would  go  to  an  officer  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  we  see  no  objection  to  that 
plan.  We  do  not  see  that  he  could,  however.  Where 
is  there  an  instance  of  a  State  officer  elected  in  that 
way  ?  We  think  Mr.  Woodward  must  be  mistaken 
about  the  result  in  Ohio.  The  last  election  turned 
squarely  on  the  issue  of  enforcing  the  law  against 
food  adulterations  or  letting  it  drop.  Dr.  McNeal, 
present  commissioner,  proposed  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  dealers  opposed  him  in  the  convention  of  his 
party  and  in  the  opposition  convention.  He  won  by  a 
greater  majority  even  than  McKinley. 

#  * 

The  question  of  investment  of  surplus  money  is  one 
that  doesn’t  generally  perplex  farmers  much.  Still 
some  are  troubled  that  way.  What  are  the  best  in¬ 
vestments  for  farmers  to  make  ?  In  a  word,  so  long 
as  improved  implements,  better  buildings,  more  under¬ 
drains,  better  bred  live  stock  will  make  the  farm 
better  and  more  productive,  these  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  investments  the  farmer  can  possibly  make.  If 
there  be  no  need  for  further  expenditures  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  there  are  usually  opportunities  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  any  surplus,  on  real  estate  in  one’s  immediate 
vicinity.  The  most  ill-advised  investment  a  farmer 
can  possibly  make  is  to  put  his  money  into  any  of  the 
much  advertised  schemes,  companies,  etc.,  that  are 
continually  seeking  to  exchange  for  cash  stocks  that 
are  sure — often  are  guaranteed — to  pay  big  dividends. 
Such  chances,  if  they  were  all  right,  wouldn’t  have  to 
be  advertised.  Plenty  of  capitalists  are  seeking  for 
such  opportunities.  But  farmers  often  nibble  at  such 


bait,  and  frequently  get  hooked.  We  receive  many 
letters  from  our  farmer  friends  asking  about  the 
reliability  of  these  advertisers,  and  the  advisability 
of  investments  in  their  schemes.  Our  invariable 
advice  to  all  is,  don’t.  Sometimes  inquirers  invest 
first  and  ask  questions  afterwards.  We  are  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  of  the  latter  class  from  one  in  poor  health, 
who  has  invested  nearly  all  the  savings  of  a  life-time, 
with  small  prospect  of  any  returns.  It  is  a  sad  case, 
and  we  would  willingly  aid  our  friend  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  we  cannot.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
such  cases.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  advise  those 
who  haven’t  been  bitten  to  let  all  such  schemes  severely 
alone.  #  # 

“  I  suppose  the  man  who  sent  these  thought  that 
he  was  doing  things  up  fine,”  remarked  a  commission- 
merchant  as  he  held  up  some  chickens  which  were 
drawn,  and  minus  heads  and  feet.  “  He  will  probably 
expect  a  fancy  price  for  them.”  This  case  illustrates 
the  necessity  of  a  shipper  knowing  the  market  to 
which  he  ships.  If  he  isn’t  posted  as  to  its  demands, 
how  can  he  intelligently  supply  them  ?  In  the  case  of 
poultry,  for  instance.  New  York  wants  dressed  poultry 
with  simply  the  feathers  off.  Drawn  poultry  is  not 
wanted.  Special  customers  desire  such,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  does  not.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  it  should 
not  be  sent  here  unless  to  these  special  customers. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  other  products.  If  prepared 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  best  results  will  not  be  obtained. 

*  * 

We  are  informed  that  the  following  notice  was  found 
pasted  over  a  broken  window  in  a  New  York  State 
henhouse : 

NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Whereas,  The  so-called  man  who  Is  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  this  house  considers  It  a  duty  that  he  owes  to  his  country 
to  spend  all  his  available  time  In  discussing;  the  merits  of  the  new 
tariff  bill;  and, 

Whereas,  It  has  been  decided  that  this  salvation  of  the  country 
must  be  effected  at  the  post  offioe  nnd  store  with  the  result  that  the 
statesman  of  this  household  Is  unable  to  give  proper  attention  to  this 
house,  until  It  has  become  a  combination  of  cracks,  vermin  and  frozen 
manure; 

Therefore,  In  view  of  these  facts  as  before  mentioned, 
liesolved,  That  we.  as  occupants  of  this  house,  respectfully  Inform 
the  public  that,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  few  favors  we  have 
received  In  the  past,  we  consider  that  we  have  a  large  credit  due  us, 
and  we  hereby  give  notloe  that  we  will  manufacture  no  more  eggs 
until  the  past  account  Is  squared  up  and  a  decent  egg  factory  guar¬ 
anteed  us.  (Signed)  a  business  hen. 

Secretary  of  the  Amerloan  Association  of  Neglected  Poultry. 

*  * 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  singular  fact  that  the 
Southern  States  provided  an  excellent  hay  market  for 
the  grass  farmers  of  the  North.  It  is  singular,  because 
the  South,  a  purely  agricultural  country,  ought  to  be 
able  to  raise  every  ounce  of  forage  needed  there,  with 
considerable  for  export.  Here  is  a  letter,  for  example, 
from  Prof.  F.  E.  Emery,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Raleigh  : 

1  wish  to  know  at  what  price  100  tons  of  good  clover  hay  can  be  put 
at  a  shipping  point  having  direct  communication  with  this  city,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.  The  Northern  Central  Railroad  and  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  connect  us  with  central  New  York.  The  Old  Dominion  Steamship 
Co.  from  New  York  city  gives  us  quick  time  and  fair  rates,  while,  with 
more  time  required,  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Co., 
from  Boston,  gives  a  water  route  to  Norfolk,  and  then  we  have  a  rail¬ 
road  haul  to  reach  Raleigh.  It  Is  a  bad  policy  to  bring  hay  where  It 
can  be  grown  at  a  profit  nearly  as  cheaply  as  It  can  In  the  North ;  but 
It  must  be  done  until  people  become  aroused  to  the  folly  of  raising 
cotton  with  which  to  buy  everything  else. 

Think  of  shipping  clover  hay  into  a  State  like  North 
Carolina  !  In  this  city,  clover  hay  in  car-load  lots  can 
be  bought  at  $12.50  to  $13  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  It  will  cost 
28  cents  per  hundredweight  to  move  it  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  17  cents  to  carry  it  from  there  to  Raleigh,  so  it 
will  be  expensive  stuff  before  it  gets  there.  As  we 
showed  some  weeks  ago,  hay  in  the  Raleigh  market 
sold  higher  than  in  any  other  American  city.  What 
are  North  Carolina  farmers  thinking  about  ? 

*  * 

Still  these  careless  shippers  !  The  writer  was  in  a 
commission-house  a  few  days  ago  just  after  four  bar¬ 
rels  of  pop  corn  had  been  received,  with  never  a  mark 
on  them  anywhere  to  show  the  consignor.  Neither 
had  any  advices  been  received  by  mail.  “  What  am  I 
to  do  in  such  cases  ?  ”  said  the  commission-merchant. 

“  All  I  can  do  is  to  enter  them  on  the  book  as  having 
been  received  on  such  a  date,  and  wait  until  thei sender 
writes  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  denouncing  us  as  a  fraud  for 
not  settling  for  the  corn.”  These  cases  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  all  concerned,  much  too  frequent.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  but  similar  blunders  come  under  our 
notice.  This  particular  merchant  says  that  he  gets 
more  of  this  sort  of  stuff,  as  well  as  of  goods  poorly 
prepared  and  packed  than  any  other  merchant  of  whom 
he  knows  ;  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  fact  that  he  ad¬ 
vertises  largely  in  the  farm  papers.  His  consignors 
are  largely  farmers.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  commis¬ 
sion -merehants  refuse  to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  consignments,  for  the  reason  that  they  don’t  want 
to  receive  shipments  from  farmers  at  large.  They 
prefer  to  have  them  from  country  produce  dealers 
who  know  how  to  pack  and  ship  goods  properly.  Con¬ 


signments  from  farmers,  taken  as  a  whole,  give  them 
so  much  trouble  that  there  is  no  profit.  This  is  a 
severe  commentary,  but  the  remedy  rests  with  the 
farmers  themselves.  Better  business  methods  must 
prevail,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

•  * 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  feel  the  necessity  of  making 
hackneyed  requests  of  our  friends,  especially  if  the 
request  may  seem  to  be  a  purely  selfish  one.  It  is 
not,  however,  purely  selfish,  since  we  cannot  serve 
our  readers  to  the  best  of  our  wishes  or  abilities  un¬ 
less  they,  in  a  measure,  serve  us  as  well.  The  service 
which  every  reader  would  do  us  by  sending  one  new 
subscriber  with  his  own  renewal  may  seem,  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  rendering  it,  but  a  trifle.  But  to  us  the 
aggregate  service  would  be  almost  inestimable.  One 
dollar  for  The  R.  N  -Y.  is  certainly  a  very  low  price, 
since  all  will  agree  that  it  has  in  no  way  depreciated 
in  the  value  of  its  contents,  either  editorial  or  con¬ 
tributed,  since  the  change  from  $2  to  $1.  A  very  large 
circulation  is  therefore  a  necessity  if  it  is  to  be  held 
up  to  its  present  standard,  and  this  we  are  determined 
to  do — for  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  our  friends 
will  fa  il  to  respond  to  a  conscientious  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  a  weekly  of  the  first  excellence  at  the  low¬ 
est  price  practicable.  We  are  free  to  say  that  our 
circulation  is  fully  twice  as  large  as  it  was  three  years 
ago.  It  is  plain  to  our  readers  that  the  larger  the 
circulation  the  less  is  the  cost  of  each  subscription, 
and  herein  must  lie  our  greater  opportunities  of 
serving  our  friends.  Now,  we  candidly  ask  them  to 
help  in  the  worthy  cause. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

THE  COLD. 

I’ve  blowed  my  nose  an’  blowed  my  nose  until  It’s  mighty  sore. 

My  wile  s  ben  washln’  handkerchiefs  fer  two  good  hours  er  more. 

An’  stoppin'  now  an’  then  ter  say,  •’  Ef  you’d  done  what  I  told 
Ye  to  and  bought  that  overcoat,  ye  wouldn’t  ketched  that  cold.” 

I  ain’t  gut  no  back  talk  to  give,  my  heal  Is  stuffed  too  tight. 

1  have  ter  keep  my  eyes  shet  up— they  run  so  In  the  light; 

An’  so  1  never  say  a  word  -  but  jest  set  here  an’  take 
The  latest  nelgnoor’s  remedy— a  sweat  or  bile  or  bake. 

I've  blled  my  feet  an’  scorched  my  back  and  vasellned  my  nose. 

An’  hugged  that  lire  so  dost  I  burned  the  thread  out  of  my  clo’es. 
Them  mustard  plasters  hasn't  left  an  Inch  of  good,  scucd  hide 
On  all  my  chest,  an’  I  tell  you,  I  couldn’t  ef  I  tried 
Half  figger  up  the  catnip  tea  and  other  drinks  I’ve  took. 

I’ll  bet  the  record  of  this  cold  ’ud  fill  a  gooa-elzed  book. 

An’  ”  stuff  a  cold  ?  ”  Well,  n  jw,  I’ll  say  th:s  one  hez  been  well  fed 
No  use  !  The  place  fer  me,  I  guess,  is  right  in  that  there  bed  : 

Read  Mr.  Taber’s  failures  ! 

The  sellisa  man  Is  a  shellfish. 

Don’t  let  charity  end  at  home. 

Don’t  make  the  I  in  it  too  big. 

Potash  Is  the  chum  of  fish  chum. 

Stable  manure  Is  strawberry’s  overcoat. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  educated  Igncramus  ? 

The  length  of  churning  adds  net  to  Us  strength. 

“  Hollow  beakt"  seems  to  be  a  solid  mystery. 

What  small  fruit  lives  longer  than  the  currant  ? 

Only  shallow  folks  pretend  to  understand  deep  subjects. 

What  Is  the  preferred  stock  in  your  barn  partnership— scrubs  ? 
Nobody  wants  the  hole  truth.  It  will  run  away  through  a  hole. 
Give  us  a  recipe  that  will  sterilize  a  lie.  A  sterile  He  cannot  spread. 
Does  Mr.  Mapes,  page  830,  give  a  fair  estimate  on  the  cost  of  ensi¬ 
lage  ? 

When  you  lean  hard  on  the  grindstone,  you  take  a  lien  on  the  boy’s 
back— a  mean  lien,  too. 

Many  a  bad  boy  might  he  Improved  by  providing  very  warm  quar¬ 
ters  for  him— with  a  strap  ! 

That  question  about  the  seed  and  stem  ends  of  seed  potatoes  regu¬ 
lating  the  shape  Is  interesting— page  831. 

We  wish  some  of  the  men  who  have  baled  ensilage  would  tell  us 
whether  the  two  plans  proposed  this  week  are  practical. 

Those  folks  who  have  needed  a  spur  to  make  them  ’*  toe  the  mark  ” 
should  now  be  made  to  heel  It— make  them  advance  a  foot  ! 

“  The  mind  Is  the  soil,’  says  the  Grange,  “and  the  eyes  and  ears  are 
Its  feeders.’’  Therefore,  don’t  let  that  pass  within  these  feeders  that 
will  soil  the  soli. 

The  man  who  starts  out  with  the  sole  determination  of  turning  his 
knowledge  Into  cash  is  on  the  wrong  track.  Happiness  Is  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  product. 

The  combination  price  of  American  Gardening  (semi-monthly)  and 
The  Rukal  New-Yokker  for  one  year  will  be  81.75.  All  orders  will 
be  given  the  promptest  attention. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  Imagining  you  were  "born  great,”  when 
It  is  evident  to  everybody  else  tnat  the  only  greatness  you  ever  will 
see  will  be  what  you  dig  out  for  yourself  ! 

Westward  ho  !  was  the  cry  of  the  stable  manure  farmer  when  the 
railroad  linked  the  fertile  farms  of  the  West  to  the  Eastern  market. 
Westward  whoa  is  the  cry  of  the  fertilizer  bag. 

There  are  more  estimates  of  the  cost  of  growing  corn  and  wheat 
on  page  834.  How  do  they  compare  with  your  estimate  1  You  see  how 
the  manure  or  fertilizer  bill  at  the  East  swells  up  the  cost. 

There  was  a  time  when  “  spring  ”  lamb  was  a  seasonable  name  for 
a  baby  sheep.  Breeders  have  been  gradually  pushing  them  ahead  of 
spring,  until  now  Mr.  Woodward  writes  that  he  had  80  ready  for 
Thanksgiving  I 

There  are  two  departments  In  your  family— the  legislative  and 
executive.  In  the  former  you  talk  things  over,  and  in  the  latter  you  go 
and  do  them.  The  trouble  Is  that  in  many  families  the  proportion  of 
legislation  to  execution  is  about  20  to  1. 

WE  have  seen  so-called  men  get  up  and  use  their  boot  heels  on  hard 
milking  cows.  They  cracked  a  rib  now  and  then,  but  never  started  a 
bigger  stream  of  milk.  Our  friend  on  page  842  tells  of  another  and 
gentler  way  In  which  a  boot  heel  may  cure  hard  milking. 

“  Well.  Mrs.  Biddy,”  Inquired  Prof.  Chantlc.eer,  do  you  think  this 
new  tariff  legislation  Is  going  to  seriously  affect  the  products  of  the 
hen  yard  ?  ’’  “  Well,  sir,”  answered  Mrs  B.,  as  she  shook  her  frosted 
leg,  “  I  can  only  say  that  our  house  has  been  without  a  steam  heater 
so  long  that  this  frozen  leg  is  lay  shun  !” 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Thk  following  letter  from  New  Jersey  is  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  others  that  have  come  to  hand  since  the  details 
of  the  Wilson  Bill  were  made  public  ; 

Would  not  the  proposed  reduction  on  potatoes  from  25  cents  to  10 
cents  per  bushel,  as  given  by  the  Wilson  Bill,  practically  destroy  pro¬ 
fitable  potato  growing  In  this  country?  Are  they  not  frequently 
brought  from  foreign  ports  by  steamers  free,  being  carried  as  ballast? 
During  a  favorable  season,  when  the  crop  Is  a  good  oce,  farmers  can¬ 
not  dispose  of  It  at  a  profit,  because  the  supply  is  In  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  when  It  is  light  potatoes  are  generally  imported  In  large 
quantities,  thus  preventing  fancy  figures  to  the  producer.  If  this  be 
true  under  existing  circumstances,  what  are  we  to  expect  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff?  .tas.  m.  dunlap. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  the  matter  of  a  tariff 
on  any  agricultural  product  without  being  accused  of 
giving  the  talk  a  partisan  bias  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  this  case  we  simply  try  to  present  the  facts  as  they 
occur  to  us.  First,  we  assume  that  the  tariff  wai 
lowered  on  potatoes  in  order  that  very  high  prices 
might  be  avoided.  It  was  argued  that  the  number  of 
people  who  eat  and  buy  potatoes  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  who  produce  and  sell  them  ;  consequently  a 
low  price  will  benefit  more  people  than  will  a  high 
price.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  that  guided 
the  committee  that  advises  the  reduction.  If  the 
farmer’s  income  from  potatoes  go  down,  he  is  asked 
to  remember  that  for  every  dollar  he  loses  10  families 
have  gained  10  cents  each  by  reason  of  the  lower  price? 

t  t  t 

But  how  much  will  the  price  be  reduced  ?  Before 
the  McKinley  law  went  into  effect  the  tariff  was  15 
cents  a  bushel,  so  the  Wilson  Bill  puts  it  five  cents  less 
than  then.  For  the  past  three  years  under  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Bill  have  potatoes  averaged  higher  in  price  and 
been  more  salable  than  in  the  previous  years  ?  The 
McKinley  potato  tariff  was  designed  to  make  potato 
growing  more  profitable.  Did  it  succeed  ?  Let  every 
potato  grower  go  over  his  accounts  and  see  whether 
the  average  price  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
better  than  the  average  for  the  three  years  before  that. 
Many  potatoes  have  been  brought  from  abroad  as 
ballast.  With  the  heavier  importations  expected  under 
the  Wilson  Bill  so  much  of  this  free  ballast  will  not  be 
needed.  The  following  figures  showing  the  potato  crop 
in  various  countries  will  be  useful  in  estimating  the 
effect  of  the  Wilson  Bill : 

Production.  Exports.  Imports. 


Busneis.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

Germany .  891,723,010  6,638,079  1,709,336 

France .  396,746,138  4,634,8.0  779,618 

Bussla-Poland  .  464,441.187  1,257,323  13,604 

Austria-Hungary .  409,368,75  3  536,584  5,334,665 

United  Kingdom .  228.091,397  777,589 

United  States .  169,809,053  465,059  3,033,504 

Canada .  61.669,009  3,784,367  05,294 

Belgium .  99,486,505  679,692  2,783,649 


These  figures  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  averages  of 
six  or  seven  years.  They  show  that  Americans  are 
using  fewer  potatoes  per  capita  than  any  of  the  other 
great  nations.  The  small  exports  from  the  heavy 
producing  countries  indicate  that  the  25-cent  tariff 
has  kept  many  foreign  potatoes  out  of  the  market.  In 
France  and  Germany  starch,  alcohol  and  bread  are 
made  from  potatoes,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  possible 
for  these  countries  to  export  largely  without  reducing 
the  food  supply  needed  at  home.  The  probabilities 
are  that  under  the  new  tariff  bill,  Canada  will  greatly 
increase  her  output,  but  even  if  the  whole  crop  were 
brought  here  and  added  to  ours  we  still  would  not 
consume  anywhere  near  the  amount  used  in  other 
countries.  1:  J  t 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  it  appears  to  us  that  under  a 
lower  tariff  potatoes  will  vary  but  little  in  price  from 
year  to  year,  with  the  standard  set  by  a  full  crop  or 
glutted  market.  The  argument  with  many  growers 
is  “  once  in  every  three  years,  at  least,  I  am  bound  to 
get  a  good  price  !  ”  That  means  that  every  third 
year  or  so  a  bad  season  will  create  a  scarcity  and  the 
price  will  rise  to  the  limit  of  the  tariff  because  it  will 
cost  that  much  to  bring  in  potatoes  from  outside  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  We  would  say  that  here¬ 
after,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  here,  it  will  be  easier  for 
importers  to  bring  in  potatoes  from  abroad.  In  other 
words,  a  low  tariff  will  give  our  markets  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevail  in  a  full-crop  year,  so  that  farmers 
can  take  little  advantage  of  a  short  season.  But  will 
this  “  destroy  profitable  potato  growing  in  this  coun¬ 
try?”  We  do  not  think  so,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
force  many  farmers  either  out  of  the  business  or  into 
new  methods.  Potatoes,  to  be  profitable,  must  be 
grown  at  a  lower  cost  per  bushel.  No  man  can  afford 
to  raise  potatoes  for  sale  and  do  all  the  work  of  rais¬ 
ing  them  by  hand ;  and  as  labor  is  the  chief  item  of 
expense,  improved  tools  and  implements  must  be 
used  as  never  before.  Men  who  are  now  growing 
potatoes  on  unsuitable  soil,  with  poor  seed,  little 
manure  and  much  hand  work,  will,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  be  driven  out  of  the  business  by  lower  prices. 
There  will  still  be  good  opportunities  for  selling  pota¬ 
toes  of  good  quality.  We  have  not,  by  any  means,  yet 
reached  the  lowest  cost  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  this  point  will  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  future  potato  discussions.  At  the  same 


time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  low  tariff  on  potatoes 
gives  the  importer  and  dealer  a  great  advantage  over 
the  grower.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  our 
potato  growers,  without  regard  to  their  location, 
opposed  any  reduction  in  the  tariff.  We  never  heard 
of  a  potato  grower  who  wants  a  lower  tariff.  The  re¬ 
duction  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  buyer. 

t  t  t 

Three  years  ago  we  spoke  of  a  proposed  asylum  for 
epileptics  to  be  founded  in  England.  Formerly  these 
unfortunate  people  were  classed  with  the  insane,  and, 
when  they  became  public  charges,  were  put  into  in¬ 
sane  asylums.  It  seemed  wise  and  humane  to  separate 
them  from  insane  patients  and  put  them  in  some 
healthy  place  where  they  might  have  outdoor  work. 
We  believe  Ohio  is  the  first  State  in  this  country  to 
carry  out  this  idea,  and  that  State  has  nearly  finished 
an  asylum  where  epileptics  will  be  treated  by  them¬ 
selves.  Instead  of  one  large  building,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  two-story  cottages,  each  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  50  patients.  There  is  also  a  farm  connected 
with  the  institution.  There  are  many  cases  of  epilepsy 
as  well  as  insanity  in  farm  homes.  We  know  of  in¬ 
stances  where  such  unfortunate  people  are  kept  at 
home  to  their  own  detriment  as  well  as  that  of  the 
family.  They  would  be  much  better  off  in  a  special 
institution,  and  we  think  the  Ohio  plan  of  separating 
the  two  classes  is  a  good  one. 

t  t  t 

We  have  always  been  pleased  to  advertise  any 
scheme  for  widening  the  influence  of  the  experiment 
stations.  The  farmers  who  most  need  their  help 
usually  belong  to  a  class  that  opposes  “book  farmin’,  ” 
and  has  little  use  for  agricultural  science.  How  to 
reach .  such  farmers  and  get  them  interested,  has 
always  been  a  great  problem,  and  the  Indiana  Station 
has  struck  .-ne  plan  that  promises  good  results.  Ha/e 
you  ever  noticed  how  carefully  the  notices  of  auction 
and  other  sales  are  read  when  posted  up  in  country 
stores  and  post  offices  ?  There  is  a  class  of  advertising 
that  never  fails  to  secure  readers  from  those  who  care 
little  for  the  advertisements  in  a  paper.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  the  Indiana  Station  prepared  a  large 
printed  poster,  18x24  inches,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy  This  is  to  be  hung  up  in  every  township  in 
the  State.  It  is  a  first-rate  plan,  and  we  gladly  call 
attention  to  it ! 

SZr-  Bleaso  HANG  THIS  UP  In  a  PROMINENT  PLACE  IN  YOUR 
TOWNSHIP. 


Important  Notice  ! 

THE  INDIANA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 
LOCATED  AT 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

Lafayette.  Indiana, 

Has  been  experimenting  upon  the  eirects  of  exposing  milch  cows  to 
outside  weather  In  winter.  This  experiment  began  In  January,  1893, 
and  continued  Into  M arch.  81x  common  grade  mllcli  cows  were  used 
In  the  experiment,  three  of  which  were  kept  In  the  barn  all  day.  ex¬ 
cepting  for  about  an  hour  In  sunny,  pleasant  weather,  and  three  were 
out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  excepting  at  night,  when  they  were  shel¬ 
tered  In  the  barn  with  the  other  three  cows.  All  six  cows  received  the 
same  food,  and 

A  Record  was  kept  of  the  amount  of  food  each  cow  ate,  and 
of  the  AMOUNT  of  MILK  each  gave  during  the  experiment. 

IT  IS  INTERESTING 

to  note  the  following  results: 

1.  The  cows  exposed  to  the  weather  during  the  day  ate  more  food 
than  those  given  shelter  in  the  barn. 

2.  The  cows  that  were  exposed  gave  considerably  less  milk  than 
those  that  were  given  shelter. 

3.  The  cows  which  were  exposed  lost,  while  those  given  barn  shelter 
gained  in  weight. 

4  There  is  a  difference  of  almost  113  in  favor  of  giving  the  cows 
shelter. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  more  of  this  experiment,  write  to  the 
address  below  and  you  will  receive  the  printed  account  of  it, 
published  by  the  Experiment  Station,  free  of  cost.  A  postal 
card  will  do. 

If  you  are  already  receiving  the  bulletins,  you  need  not  write. 

Before  you  turn  your  stock  out  to  rough,  stormy  winter  weather, 
consider  whether  It  will  pay  or  not.  Further  than  that,  It  is  cruel  to 
expose  stock  to  such  weather  as  they  are  sometimes  turned  out  Into. 
It  will  pay  you  to  talnk  this  matter  over,  for  you  certainly  wish  to 
keep  your  stock  so  as  to  make  as  much  profit  on  it  as  possible,  and  the 
Experiment  Station  wishes  to  help  you  In  every  way  It  can. 

For  further  information  address 

C.  S.  PLUMB,  Director, 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

POSTER  BULLETIN  No.  1  Indiana  Ag’l  Ex.  Sta.,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

t  t  i 

The  scarcity  of  apples  this  year  in  most  of  the  apple 
growing  sections  has  sent  the  dealers  into  the  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  search  of  them,  and  neighborhoods 
which  have  never  had  an  apple  trade  before,  have  this 
season  had  quite  lively  times.  Cook  Bros.,  of  Boston, 
have  recently  finished  up  their  work  in  this  direction 
in  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  bordering  on  the  State  of  New 
York,  making  Honesdalethe  center  of  their  operations. 
Here  they  found  a  large  c,rop  of  apples — it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  good  one — and  they  succeeded  in 
getting  together  and  shipping  16,0C0  barrels.  Facili¬ 
ties  for  the  business  were  out  of  the  question.  To  one 
cooper  in  Honesdale  they  paid  $1,744  for  new  barrels 
and  they  scoured  the  country  for  empty  barrels — in 


stores  and  shops.  They  complain  that  farmers  there 
had  such  a  limited  knowledge  of  packing  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  fruit  properly  packed.  Most 
of  the  orchards  have  been  neglected,  and  the  trees  are 
filled  with  sprouts  and  dead  limbs.  These  are  the 
complaints  of  the  buyers.  Much  of  the  land  in  this 
county  is  mountainous  and  the  valleys  and  hillsides 
will  grow  apples  of  the  best  quality,  if  given  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  care.  It  is  likely  that  the  active 
demand  for  their  fruit  this  season  will  set  the  farmers 
to  thinking  and  be  the  means  of  inaugurating  better 
methods  in  future.  Local  buyers  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y. — a  mountainous  region — have  gathered  about 
15,000  barrels  of  apples  and  shipped  them  to  various 
points.  ^  j  j 

Nearly'  a  century  ago  a  surveyor  reported  a  spring 
in  New  York  State,  on  the  waters  of  which  quantities 
of  oil  would  collect.  The  Indians  had  long  known  of 
this  spring  and  believed  it  to  be  a  direct  gift  from  the 
Great  Spirit,  because  when  the  oil  was  collected  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  formed  an  ointment 
which  healed  their  wounds  and  cured  many  diseases. 
Even  in  our  century  white  men  have  collected  this 
ointment  and  sold  it  under  the  name  of  “  Seneca  Oil.” 
The  oil  skimmed  from  the  spring  was  crude  petroleum  , 
and  the  ointment  was  only  the  vaseline  of  our  day. 
If  the  white  man  had  not  found  a  way  of  drilling 
down  to  reach  the  petroleum,  who  can  tell  what  price 
this  “Seneca  Oil”  might  not  have  reached.  This  is 
but  a  small  illustration  of  the  effect  of  inventions  and 
industrial  changes  on  prices  and  property.  The  five- 
cent  bottle  of  vaseline  and  the  cheap  gallon  of  kero¬ 
sene  of  to-day  mean  not  only  that  the  cost  of  life  and 
its  comforts  have  been  cheapened,  but  that  this  very 
cheapening  has  resulted  in  building  up  vast  monopo¬ 
lies  and  powerful  corporations  which  demand  far  more 
than  their  share  in  payment  for  their  services.  To 
judge  the  future  by  the  past  newer  and  more  import¬ 
ant  changes  in  the  distribution  of  natural  products 
and  forces  are  upon  us.  It  seems  to  us  that  public 
sentiment  is  becoming  more  and  more  fixed  in  its 
opposition  to  private  ownership  of  these  natural  devel¬ 
opments.  j  j  j 

One  would  suppose  Australia  to  be  about  the  last 
place  for  farmers  to  go  away  from.  With  unbounded 
wild  land  and  a  genial  climate,  one  would  suppose 
that  no  farmer  would  need  a  newer  country.  Yet 
last  July  we  are  told  that  the  first  party  of  200  people 
left  that  island  for  Paraguay  to  found  wbat  is  to  be 
known  as  “New  Australia.”  It  is  said  that  1,200  per¬ 
sons  in  all  will  go  to  found  a  free  and  communistic 
association,  wherein  all  shall  enjoy  the  same  social 
and  financial  condition.  The  community  is  to  own  all 
capital  needed  to  conduct  business  and  support  the 
members  and  all  profits  are  to  be  equally  divided 
among  adult  members  without  regard  to  sex,  age, 
office  or  physical  or  mental  capacity.  In  this  ideal 
community  there  will  be  no  very  rich  and  no  very 
poor,  for  all  will  share  alike.  While  this  scheme  may 
possibly  be  carried  out  for  a  time,  even  though  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  it  would  point  no  lesson  to  the  world  at  large. 
A  small  association  of  picked  members  all  of  one  mind 
may  live  an  ideal  life  because  every  individual  can  be 
trusted.  As  society  is  made  up  in  the  world  at  large, 
however,  such  ideals  are  impossible.  There  are  too 
many  who  object  to  cooperation — at  least  the  part  of 
it  that  compels  them  to  provide  for  others  less  able. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  want  bronze  turkeys  cheap,  write  T.  B.  Barker,  Goldsboro 
N.  C.  He  is  using  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  middleman. 

When  you  are  looking  around  for  Christmas  presents,  don’t  forget 
the  valuable  gifts  offered  in  music.  At  Oliver  Dltson  Co ’s,  Boston, 
Mass  ,  Is  a  good  place  to  get  anything  in  this  line. 

In  our  premium  offer  on  page  805,  we  give  the  price  of  Leggett’s  dry 
powder  gun  by  error  at  $6.  The  price  of  this  Improved  gun  this  year 
is  17.  We  have  offered  it  for  a  club  of  10  new  subscriptions.  The  first 
application  gets  it. 

Ed.  It.  Hardy,  Ablngton,  Ill.,  writes  us  that  The  Rural  readers 
are  sending  vo  him  for  coats  and  robes  of  his  black  cattle,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Well,  the  man  who  secures  one  of  these 
coats  will  make  ‘*a  fool  of  cold  weather.”  The  robes  are  sure  to  be 
popular  as  they  become  better  known. 

That  is  a  tempting  offer  made  by  the  Larkin  Soap  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  their  advertisement  this  week.  The  Chautau¬ 
qua  ladles’  desk  Is  a  liberal  premium  to  offer  with  a  box  of  soap,  and  on 
liberal  terms,  too.  This  company  used  to  give  the  Chautauqua  lamp, 
which  was  also  a  liberal  offer,  but  the  desk  seems  more  liberal  still. 

Do  you  make  maple  sugar  or  syrup  ?  If  so,  you  know  that  the  sap 
ought  to  be  clean.  But  If  the  palls  are  not  covered,  the  sap  cannot 
be  kept  free  from  dust,  leaves,  pieces  of  wood,  etc.  Hence  some  In¬ 
genious  fellow  has  made  a  cover  for  the  sap  pail,  and  the  Curtis  Steel 
Roofing  Co.,  57  Sigler  St.,  Niles,  O.,  make  It.  One  of  the  good  features 
of  It  Is  its  cheapness. 

Every  one  enjoys  a  sleigh  ride,  and  the  enjoyment  Is  always  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  consciousness  of  sitting  In  a  handsome  cutter.  The 
matter  of  safety  also  enters  into  the  pleasure  of  the  ride.  If  one  is 
afraid  that  the  sleigh  is  going  to  pieces  or  will  give  out  in  some  essen 
tlal  part,  the  ride  Is  not  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Hence  It  Is  well  In  or¬ 
dering  a  cutter  not  only  to  get  one  that  looks  well,  but  also  one  that 
you  can  run  into  a  stone  wall  or  upset  In  a  snow  bank  without  being 
obliged  to  go  to  the  shop  for  repairs.  Now,  the  Kalamazoo  Cutter  and 
Sleigh  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  makes  this  kind  of  a  cutter.  Of  course, 
you  cannot  run  It  through  a  grinding  mill  and  have  It  come  out 
whole;  but  it  is  well  mace,  of  the  best  material,  and  will  stand  any 
reasonable  knocking.  Cheap,  too.  They  will  send  catalogue  free. 


^BUSINESS  METHODS  OF  FRENCH  WOMEN. 

II E  French  are  famous  for  their  economies.  French 
cooks  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  get  up  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  dinner  from  a  minimum  of  materials.  There 
is  said  to  be  more  wealth  among  the  French  common 
people  than  among  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
reason  for  this  may,  at  least,  be  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  business  training  given  to  most  French 
women,  and  the  application  of  this  training  in  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  household  machinery.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
makes  a  comparison  in  this  respect  between  French 
and  American  women,  not  very  creditable  to  the  latter. 

“I  keep  a  monthly  account  of  what  I  spend,  but 
somehow  it  never  balances  straight,”  laughingly  de¬ 
clares  a  housewife  whose  bookkeeping  proves  a  serious 
annoyance.  Then  the  paper  referred  to  goes  on  to 
state  that  this  is  too  often  the  case  with  American  and 
even  English  women.  It  is  the  French  woman  who  is 
careful  to  account  for  every  penny  received  or  spent, 
and  she  is  enabled  to  do  this  because  household  book¬ 
keeping  is  taught  in  the  co  nmon  schools,  for  it  is  a 
recognized  fact  in  France  that  a  girl  needs  as  good  a 
business  education  as  a  man,  for,  as  a  wife,  she  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  her  husband  in  his  business.  In  the 
small  store,  she  saves  him  the  service  of  a  clerk,  and 
in  the  big  ones  she  is  often  his  equal  partner  capable 
of  entire  control  if  he  died,  as  was  Mme.  Boucicault, 
whose  system  of  great  kindness  and  consideration 
toward  her  employees  gained  her  the  title  of  the  good 
lady  of  the  Bon  Marche. 

Very  few  American  women,  no  matter  how  capable 
they  have  shown  themselves  in  the  management  of 
business  affairs,  have  the  slightest  ideas  of  how  to 
invest  money.  “  l  have  lost  all  my  hard  won  savings,” 
said  one  the  other  day,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
has  held  for  over  10  years  a  good  position  on  a  trade 
journal  published  in  New  York,  and  thought  she  was 
going  to  get  rich  in  a  big  interest  scheme.  Another 
housewife,  who  is  able  to  save  half  her  husband’s 
generous  allowance,  is  now  bewailing  because  a  few 
months  ago,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  her  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  invest  in  sugar,  she  was  unable  to  do 
so,  because  ignorant  of  the  first  necessary  step,  and 
what  she  did  she  wanted  to  do  secretly,  on  her  own 
responsibility.  But  in  Paris,  wives  are  in  the  habit  of 
investing.  They  attend  to  the  collecting  and  pay¬ 
ing  of  debts  and  are  prominent  in  business  trans¬ 
actions.  Shop  girls  are  encouraged  by  a  commission 
on  sales,  ranging  from  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  success.  Many  in  the  big  retail  emporiums 
receive  as  high  as  $30  per  month,  besides  much  more  in 
commissiors.  There  is  seldom  a  wealthy  business 
man  here  but  allows  his  wife  or  daughters  a  yearly 
income  from  certain  properties,  teaching  them  during 
his  lifetime  how  to  take  care  of  the  same  and  how  to 
invest.  Though  generous,  he  generally  prefers  to 
keep  all  such  matters  in  his  own  hands. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

O  you  know  that  a  warm  knife  will  cut  bar  soap 
without  crumbling  it  ? 

That  fine  copper  wire  is  much  better  and  more  se¬ 
cure  than  any  cord  to  bang  pictures  with? 

That  strong  vinegar  can  be  used  in  place  of  cream 
of  tartar  with  equally  good  results  ? 

That  a  couple  of  plump  apples  placed  in  the  box 
with  cake  will  keep  it  moist  a  long  time  ? 

That  if  a  thread  be  pulled  out  of  each  side  of  a  lamp- 
wick,  the  latter  will  never  stick  in  the  burner  ? 

That  lamb  skins,  tanned,  make  excellent  sleigh 
robes  ?  Of  course,  they  should  be  colored. 

That  plaster  of  paris,  wet  a  little  at  a  time  in  cold 
water,  is  the  best  thing  to  mend  holes  in  walls  ? 

That  manilla  paper  pasted  over  the  backs  of  pictures 
will  exclude  dust  perfectly  ? 

That  plaster  casts  can  be  made  to  look  like  ivory  by 
soaking  in  melted  wax  ? 

That  deep,  old  red  and  cream  make  a  beautiful  com¬ 
bination  in  wTall  paper  ? 

That  silver  mica  on  old  green  is  another  elegant 
combination  ? 

That  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  remedies  for  piles 
is  one  cupful  of  honey,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sulphur 
and  two  of  black  pepper,  mixed,  and  taken  a  table¬ 
spoonful  at  a  dose,  three  times  daily  in  bad  cases  ? 

That  a  simple  and  effectual  cough  remedy  is  made 
of  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
and  one  cupful  of  water  ? 

That  beans  will  shell,  and  the  skins  slip  off  apples 
very  easily  if  they  are  first  dipp°d  for  two  or  three 
minutes  into  boiling  water  ? 

That  if  there  are  bugs  or  wrigglers  in  cisterns  or 
springs,  a  few  little  minnows  will  clean  them  out  ? 


That  nectarines  are  as  easily  grown  as  oleanders, 
are  very  ornamental,  and  bear  young  ? 

That  a  low  staging  on  wheels  to  fit  a  bay  window  is 
a  great  convenience,  as  it  can  be  pulled  away  ( asily 
on  cold  nights  ? 

That  roses  are  best  grown  in  the  house  in  double 
pots  filled  between  with  sand,  which  is  to  be  kept 
moist  ?  The  hot  sun  shining  on  the  single  pot  causes 
the  leaves  to  fall  off. 

That  you  can  make  your  own  varnish  cheaper  than 
you  can  buy  it,  by  taking  of  resin,  one  pound  and 
boiled  oil,  one  pound  ?  Melt,  add  two  pounds  of  tur¬ 
pentine  ;  mix  well. 

That  any  vegetable  or  fruit  that  can  be  canned, 
may  be  evaporated  equally  well,  and  saved  for  years 
without  danger  of  spoiling  ? 

That  a  mirror,  narrow  and  as  long  as  the  mantel, 
placed  back  of  it  is  a  great  improvement  ? 

That  plain  molding  covered  with  sand-paper  and 
gilded,  makes  pretty  picture  frames  ? 

That  cigar  boxes  of  equal  s  z1.,  fitted  into  a  frame 
and  finished  with  half  a  silk  spool  to  pull  them  out  by, 
are  very  handy  to  hold  spices  ? 

That  yeast  that  has  begun  to  sour  may  be  sweetened 


by  adding  two  teaspoonfuls  cf  sugar  to  each  cupful  ? 
In  the  morning  it  will  be  as  good  as  new. 

That  wheat  middlings  make  just  as  good  bread  as 
rye  flour  at  double  the  price  ? 

That  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  etc.,  can  be  ironed 
nicely  by  folding  smoothly  and  putting  through  the 
wringer  ? 

That  a  new  cotton  dress,  accidentally  torn,  can  be 
mended  so  that  it  will  not  show,  by  starching  a  piece 
like  it,  placing  it  carefully  under  the  rent  and  ironing 
on  both  sides? 

That  cookies,  ginger-snaps,  etc.,  bake  much  better 
if  the  tins  are  turned  bottom  side  up  ? 

That  the  letters  can  be  removed  from  flour  sacks  by 
soaking  these  in  butter  milk  ? 

That  chopping  bread  dough  instead  of  kneading  so 
much,  saves  lots  of  work  ? 

That  sweet,  skimmed  milk  is  much  better  than 
starch  for  calicoes  and  ginghams.  Florence:  h. 


NEEDLEWORK  BAGS. 

MBROIDERY  companions,  besides  fulfilling  the 
mission  implied  by  the  name,  are  made  to  grace 
the  room  in  the  shape  of  sachet-bags.  The  triangular 
fancy  is  intended  only  for  lighter  needle  work.  It  is 
made  of  chamois,  nine  inches  square,  embroidered  with 
single  blossoms  and  sprigs  of  forget-me-nots  in  pale 
blue  ribbon  work.  Line  with  crinoline  above  a  layer 
of  scented  sheet-wadding,  and  face  with  gathered  blue 
satin.  The  gathered  lining  is  extended  and  turned 
down  an  inch  beyond  the  chamois,  forming  a  frill. 
The  square  is  then  folded  diagonally,  and  the  two 
sides  are  joined  to  make  a  triangular  bag.  In  the 
corners,  are  fastened  tassels  made  of  the  remaining 
bits  of  leather,  cut  into  narrow  strips,  and  tied 
together  with  blue  rope  silk.  A  blue  ribbon  for  hang¬ 
ing,  completes  this  creation  in  popular  blue  and  yellow. 


A  design  for  larger  pieces  of  fancy  work  is  made  of 
French  satine.  A  practical  size  is  one  yard  long, 
and  half  the  width  of  the  goods.  Before  sewing 
up,  slip  over  a  large  bone  ring.  Fold  in  the  middle, 
sew  the  bottom  and  each  side,  leaving  an  opening  at 
either  top  side.  The  satine  should  have  a  floral  figure 
in  bold  design.  With  fine  gold  thread,  outline  each 
figure,  fish-scaling  or  darning  some  of  the  petals  and 
leaves  entirely.  Fine  gilt  rope,  doubled  and  twisted, 
is  made  into  tassels  as  a  finish.  anna  hinrichs. 


KINDERGARTEN  KINKS. 

E  faire  maide  of  the  coming  generation,  who  is 
now  a  dear  little  kindergarten  tot,  will  not 
whisper  a  soft  “yes”  to  the  tender  pleadings  of 
Alphonse  ;  neither  will  she  know  how  tc  give  that 
sweetest  answer  of  all,  a  yielding,  affirmative  “no.” 
How  do  I  know  ?  Because  a  kindergarten  teacher 
hath  told  me  so. 

“  We  do  not  allow  the  children  to  say  ‘yes  and  no,’  ” 
the  teacher  remarked  with  that  confident  air  of  having 
a  better  way;  “but  we  teach  them  to  make  their 
replies  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  I  ask  a  little  one  : 

‘  Do  you  like  apples  ?'  It  replies,  ‘I  do’  or  ‘I  do  not’  or 
to  the  question,  ‘Are  you  fond  of  candy  ?’  the  child  is 
taught  to  reply,  ‘I  am’  or  ‘I  am  not  fond  of  candy,’ 
never  ‘yes’  or  ‘no.’” 

“  But  the  Bible  says  :  ‘  Let  your  conversation  be 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than 
these  cometh  of  evil.’  ” 

The  teacher  smiled  slightly  ;  I  did  not  pursue  the 
argument,  and  she  went  on  to  say  that  neither  do  they 
teach  the  little  ones  that  anything  is  naughty  or  bad. 
“  Indeed,  we  never  use  either  word  ;  we  tell  them  to 
be  ‘kind’  to  their  playmates  and  never  to  be  ‘unkind.’  ” 

So  I  suppose  in  the  line,  “There’s  nothing  good  or 
bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so,”  the  teacher  would  say, 
“there’s  nothing  good  or  unkind  out  thinking  makes 
it  so.”  Sounds  funny,  doesn’t  it  ?  Can  we  eliminate 
the  word  bad  from  our  vocabulary  ?  And,  if  we  could, 
would  that  help  to  make  children  better  ?  Of  course 
I  do  not  believe  a  child  ought  to  be  told  that  it’s  “the 
very  worst  young  one  that  ever  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  but  I  do  believe  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade, 
and,  if  a  child  is  bad,  say  so.  What  earthly  good  is 
there  in  beating  around  the  bush  and  saying,  “Now, 
you  have  been  very  unkind,  and  what  do  you  think 
mamma  ought  to  do  to  punish  you  ?  ” 

What  do  children  care  for  talk  ?  It  all  goes  into 
one  ear  and  out  the  other.  “Actions  speak  louder 
than  words,”  and  are  longer  remembered.  “  He  who 
hateth  his  son  spareth  the  rod,  but  he  he  who  loveth 
his  son  chasteneth  him  betimes.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  teaching  and  talking  bminess  is  somewhat  over¬ 
done  nowadays.  And  give  me  the  child  who  can  an¬ 
swer  with  a  plain,  old-fashioned  “yes,  sir!”  when 
spoken  to.  If  it  cannot  get  beyond  that,  let  it  be 
silent  and — be  ye  thankful.  There  are  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  now  who  talk  by  the  yard  and  say 
nothing.  Though  it  be  a  good  thing  to  know  what 
to  say,  to  know  what  not  to  say  is  better. 

DOCIA  DYKENS. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
your  friend’s  name  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  copy. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
—Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE.  taken  a  dish  of  ice  cream,  which  little 

Sausage  Seasoning. — To  60  pounds  of  more  than  cools  the  mouth,  and  there 
meat  add  1%  pound  of  salt,  one-fourth  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  whole- 
pound  of  pepper  and  one-fourth  pound  some  orange  or  apple.  Chicken  salads 
of  grated  nutmeg.  I  have  used  this  re-  and  patties,  cheese,  pastry  and  a  number 
cipe  for  a  number  of  years  and  prefer  it,  of  other  popular  and  indigestible  dishes 
as  some  in  the  family  object  to  sage.  should  have  their  turn  at  the  end  of  the 

N.  M.  ii.  meal.  The  nearer  the  beginning  such 
Scouring  steel  steals  Time.— If  one  will  thin£s  as  fresh  ripe  berries,  juicy  tropical 
use  a  large  coik  dipped  in  powdered  fruits,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  onions, 
brick  dust  to  scour  steel  knives  and  forks,  ^ee^s>  mutton,  rare  juicy  beef,  spinach, 
the  results  will  prove  satisfactory.  lettuce,  squash  and  stewed  seed  fruits, 

crocus.  such  as  figs,  plums,  prunes  and  cranber- 
[But  why,  in  the  name  of  common  r*es’  are  served,  the  better. 

sense,  should  any  hard  working  farmer’s  Cupid’s  Ball.- Who  that  lives  in  the 
wife  spend  her  time  and  strength  scour-  real  country  where  real  hydrangeas 
ing  steel  knives  and  forks  in  these  days  grow>  but  knows  how  to  make  tissue- 
of  cheap  silverware  ?  The  time  spent  in  paper  hydrangeas  ?  Similar  in  construc¬ 
ts  work  in  a  few  months’ time  will  buy  tiQn  i8  the  ,.Cupid«s  Bair.  t0  suspend 
a  supply  of  silver  knives  and  forks.  Bet-  from  chandeiiers  or  U8e  to  brighten  a 
ter  investigate  the  silverware  offered  by  dark  corner.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that 

Tm.  R.  N.-Y.  Ed.]  it  is  new  in  the  country,  but  asitis given 

Homemade  School  Bag.—  Measure  a  ^  a  New  York  dailY  as  one  of  the  newest 
doubled  piece  of  coffee  sacking  by  the  things,  we  venture  to  mention  it.  It 
slate.  ALlow  generous  seams  and  make  ca^s  f°r  1 '  sheets  of  tissue  paper,  shad- 
the  bag  three  inches  wider  than  the  'm&  from  a  verY  Pale  to  a  verY  dark  tint 
slate.  Leave  open  one  of  the  longer  of  the  favorite  color.  Each  sheet  is  cut 
sides,  and  make  an  inch  wide  hem.  into  six  e<lual  squares  ;  each  square 


Feather  stitch  around  the  hem  with  black 
Saxony.  Work  on  one  side  the  initials 
of  the  little  owner,  or  the  letters  “  S.  B.” 
Under  the  initials,  work  a  leif  or  other 
pretty  design.  For  a  lining,  use  bright 
calico.  The  lining  should  reach  only  to 
the  hem,  and  all  rough  edges  must  be 
between  the  outside  and  the  lining.  Make 
two  handles  large  enough  to  slip  on  the 
arm,  of  black  dress  braid  doubled. 

MRS.  L.  II.  N. 

The  Mrs.  Van  Deusen  Cake  Molds.— We 
received  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Chapman,  two 
of  these  molds  containing  samples  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman’s  Improved  Angel 
Cake  and  the  Van  Deusen  Gold  Loaf. 
The  cakes  were  simply  perfect.  The 
molds  we  have  tried  with  our  own  cake 
recipes  and  have  found  them  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  ordinary  cake  pan  in  that 
they  require  neither  grease  nor  paper  at 
the  bottom  or  sides,  on  account  of  hav¬ 
ing  movable  slides  at  the  sides,  thereby 
enabling  the  user  to  loosen  the  cake  by 
means  of  a  thin-bladed  knife.  Let  the 
cake  remain  in  the  pan  or  mold  until 
cold.  The  slides  extend  out  beyond  the 
pans,  acting  as  rests  to  invert  the  pans 
upon  while  the  cake  cools,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  a  free  circulation  of  air  under  the 
cake  to  prevent  “sweating  ”  Run  the 
knife  around  the  sides,  take  out  the 
slides,  turn  over  on  the  hand  and  care¬ 
fully  lift  off  the  pan.  We  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  cake  out  at  our  first 
trial.  These  molds  come  in  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  as  also  for  tube  and 
layer  cakes,  and  we  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  our  cubks. 

Fruit  as  Medicine. — A  physician  who 
makes  a  specia  ty  of  skin  diseases  says 
that  pimples,  eruptions  and  similar  skin 
diseases  of  the  face  that  are  not  heredit¬ 
ary  may  be  cured  in  a  very  short  time  by 
a  d:et  of  laxative  foods,  varied  according 
to  the  season.  He  advises  ornamenting 
the  table  at  each  meal  with  whatever 
fruit  is  seasonable,  and  allowing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  be  helped  whenever  and  as 
often  as  he  or  she  may  desire.  This  serv¬ 
ing  the  fruit  course  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  when  the  appetite  is  appeased  to 
repletion,  is  a  great  mistake.  He  says 
that  if  he  feels  like  eating  an  orange  or 
a  handful  of  dates  he  does  so,  whether 
the  soup  has  been  served  or  not.  When 
the  dessert  comes  on  the  chances  are 
even  that  he  will  not  want  any,  but  he 
considers  this  a  gain,  not  a  loss,  for  if  the 
fruit  hadn’t  been  eaten  he  would  have 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castorla 


folded  into  quarters,  of  which  the  cor¬ 
ners  are  rounded.  These  are  evenly 
scalloped,  the  scallops  slashed,  and  the 
slashes  cupped  over  the  head  of  a  hat 
pin,  as  with  the  hydrangea.  These  forms 
are  now  strung  on  wire,  using  first  half 
of  each  shade  from  dark  to  light,  then 
the  remaining  halves  from  dark  to  light 
again.  The  free  end  of  the  wire  is  bent 
into  a  hook,  to  which  a  r.bbon  of  har¬ 
monizing  color  is  tied,  as  a  means  of  sus¬ 
pending  the  ball.  Whether  the  Cupid’s 
ball  has  the  properties  of  the  mistletoe 
is  not  stated  ;  it  might  have,  we  suppose. 

Renovating  Wall  Paper. — If  the  wall 
paper  has  lost  its  pristine  glory  and  the 
family  finances  forbid  the  buying  of 
fresh,  something  may  be  done  towards 
improving  its  appearance  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  says  the  World. 

The  easier  method  of  cleaning  dusty, 
somewhat  blackened  wall  paper  is  to  arm 
one’s  self  with  a  broom  and  some  canton 
flannel  or  soft  cheese  cloth.  Tie  the  cloth 
over  the  broom,  and  with  long,  even, 
firm  strokes,  sweep  the  ceiling.  The 
cloth  on  the  broom  must  be  changed  fre¬ 
quently,  for,  if  the  wall  is  at  all  dirty, 
the  flannel  will  soon  be  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  to  continue  its  use  will  merely 
smear  the  ceiling.  The  walls  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Another  way  to  clean  dust  and  soot  is 
to  have  on  hand  several  loaves  of  stale 
bread  and  to  use  this  instead  of  a  broom 
and  cloth.  Thin  slices  should  be  cut  off 
as  soon  as  the  crumbs  become  soiled. 
This  method  will  surely  clean  the  walls 
of  dust  and  smoke,  such  as  living  rooms 
almost  inevitably  acquire. 

To  remove  grease  spots,  lay  coarse 
brown  paper  over  them,  and  pass  a  hot 
iron  over  it.  Repeat  the  process  until 
the  spot  disappears. 

Graham  staff  Of  Life.— Bread  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “  staff  of  life,”  but 
when  deprived  of  the  most  nutritious 
parts,  as  is  all  fine  wheat  flour  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  bread  used 
is  made,  it  becomes  a  very  weak  staff 
to  support  the  physical  man.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  use  Graham  flour  to  make 
bread,  as  it  is  hard  for  new  beginners  to 
get  the  “knack.”  There  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  many  like  my  own  family  wio 
thought  they  did  not  like  Graham  bread 
unless  it  were  like  that  made  by  the 
bakers,  in  which  there  is  only  a  small 
per  cent  of  Graham  flour.  After  a  great 
many  trials  and  failures  I  have  found  a 
few  ways  in  which  Graham  flour  may  be 
cooked  and  be  much  liked  by  all,  espe¬ 
cially  in  bread.  Though,  perhaps,  not 
so  light  as  that  made  by  the  bakers,  it 
is  more  healthful  and  nutritious. 

Graham  Bread.— To  one  bowlful  of 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


sweet  milk  add  one  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  half  as  much  salt,  and  one 
bowlful  of  Graham  flour,  or  enough  to 
make  a  good  stiff  batter  that  one  can 
stir  with  a  spoon,  as  there  is  a  difference 
in  different  grades  of  flour.  Add  half  a 
cupful  of  good  yeast,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  When  light,  stir  in  a  half 
cupful  more  of  Graham,  turn  the  bread 
into  a  well-buttered  bread  pan  for  hold¬ 
ing  one  loaf,  and  let  rise  again,  then 
bake  in  a  good  hot  oven.  It  takes  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  to  bake  than  bread  made 
from  entire  white  flour,  but  one  will 
have  a  genuine  wlieaten  loaf  as  health¬ 
ful  as  it  is  appetizing. 

Steamed  Bread — To  two  cupfuls  of 
sour  milk  add  one-half  cupful  of  molasses, 
a  tea^poonful  of  salt  and  one  of  soda. 
Stir  in  three  cupfuls  of  Graham  flour, 
turn  this  into  a  well-buttered  mold  (I 
like  a  small  half-gallon  jar  best),  steam 
three  hours  and  brown  in  the  oven.  This 
is  to  be  eaten  warm,  and  is  almost  as 
good  as  genuine  “  brown  bread.” 

Graham  Gems. — Two  cupfuls  of  sour 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  soda.  Stir 
into  this  two  cupfuls  of  Graham  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  flour.  Have  the  gem  pans 
hot  when  you  turn  in  the  batter,  and 
bake  in  a  good  hot  oven.  We  like  them 
best  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Graham  Pudding. — Have  ready  a  quart 
of  boiling  water  in  a  double  kettle,  if 
you  have  one  ;  if  not  a  porcelain  lined 
one  will  do.  Into  this  stir  two  cupfuls 
of  Graham  which  has  been  stirred  smooth 
in  enough  cold  water  to  make  it  free 
from  lumps.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  oae  cupful  of  raisins.  After  it 
boils  well  set  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
to  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  This  is 
delicious  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar,  or 
turned  into  cups,  one  for  each  person  to 
be  served,  and  set  aside  to  cool,  to  be 
eaten  with  any  nice  pudding  sauce. 

A  very  little  Graham  added  to  griddle 
cake  batter  made  from  whits  flour  will 
make  them  taste  like  buckwheat  cakes. 

F.  A.  II. 


We  buy  lamp-chimneys  Ly 
the  dozen  ;  they  go  on  snap¬ 
ping  and  popping  and  flying 
in  pieces ;  and  we  go  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  very  same  chimneys 
year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  Mulling  to 
sell  us  a  chimney  a  week  for 
every  lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth’s  “  pearl  toff”  and  “  pearl  glass  ”  do 
not  break  from  heat;  they  are  made  of  tough 
glass.  Try  them. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


ECONOMICAL  People 
i—/  keep  leather  new  with 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil ;  25c, 
and  your  money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

Patent  lambskin  -  with  -  wool  -  on 
swob  and  book— How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 


For 

T. 


Descriptive  General  Fruit  Cat 

List  and  WSttts  £w  alogue,  address 

V.  MUNSON,  Den  Ison,  Texas. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

QRATEFUL-COMFORTINO. 

C  OCO  A 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


E  SEND  FREE 

Ills  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
and  a  handsome,  upholstered  tHool  1 
rgan  has  11  stops,  5  octaves,  and  is 
of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
Wo  only  charge  #45  for  t  his  beau 
istrument.  Send  to-dav  for  FKKK  ulna 
catalogue.  OXFORD  MFU.  €0  Chle»r« 


Pfi  R  UARI1V  Abingdon,  III.,  Manufacturer  of 
LU.  II.  Ilttnui,  Black  Cattle  Coats,  Robes, 
Gloves,  etc,  Also  Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds;  Rugs 
Muffs,  Ladles’  Baltic  Sea  Heal  Capes,  etc. 


PforeUinwotts 

If  you  name  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


Your  Family 

should  be 
provided  with  the 
well-known  emergency 
medicine, 

AYERS 

CHERRY  PECTORAL 

The  best  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Lungs. 
Prompt  to  act, 

Sure  to  Cure 


uLAHtmuai  Lana  Association,  Surry  co  v, 

Offers  6u0  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lc 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchase) 
Bree  circular 


8M*NitiCi 

Farnham.  N.  Y 


fySAUHiNJSKY  and  8UPFl.JiSr. 
D.  G.  Trench  Co.,  Chioago,  Ill.,  aDc 
Mention  this  paver. 


SHORTHAND, 


Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dh.  J  STEPHENS,  Lebanon.  O 


fioyvj: 


DjOi.H7  buys  a  $65.00  Singer  Stylo  Machine; 
1 S.J8  buys  11  i ghost  (1  rado  modern  style 
^machine  In  the  world.  25different  styles  at 
I  in  te  rmedinte  prices.  Warranted  1 0  years. 
’  Weare  the  only  manufacturers  selling  ma¬ 
chines  direct.  Send  for  catalogue  A8i> 
Terms  forsecuringa  sewing  mochineFRCT 
'CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  Chicago, III 


I  WIFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ingMaohiiio,  with  a  complcto  not  of  at¬ 
tachments  and  guaranteed  for  10  yearn  Shipped  any- 
whero  on  30  days'  trial.  JVo  money  required  in  ail- 
vance.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awardod. 
Huy  from  factory,  «avo  dealers’  and  agents’  profit. 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATAL00UE. 

Oxford  llfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


i  ■  •  mess 


- - -  -  mess  uiaucallon  ... 

keeping,  Shorthand,  etc.,  given  by  MAIL 
at  student’s  home.  Low  rates.  Catalogue  and  Trial 
Lesson  3  cents.  BRYANT  <«  STKATToN, 

No.  416  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


UiliS  or  whiskers  restored  to 
KlflH  f  nSfiflflt  perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded ;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  Room  808, 
Inter  Ocean  Bulldlug,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Son* 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

—  OF  — 

The  Mural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Pres* 
goes  to  every  inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  IBf  They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  UATK8. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (14 

lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more  within  one  year 
from  date  of  flrst  insertion,  per  agate  line. 26  cents 
Yearly  orders,  occupying  10  oi  more  lines 

per  agate  line . 25  cents 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.,”  per 

line  leaded . 76  cents 

No  Advertisement  received  for  less  than  $1  each 
sertlon.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders 
for  transient  advertisements. 
ABSOLUTELY  ONE  PRICE  ONLY.^ 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico . $1  00 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
$2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d  ,  or  8H  marks,  or  103^  francs. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 

THE  KliKAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  1G 


As  We  Go  To  Press. 

“  BULLS’  EYES.” 

We  have  a  number  of  facts  this  week 
for  your  consideration.  They  tell  their 
own  story.  To  tell  its  own  story  a  fact 
must  appeal  directly  to  one’s  common 
sense.  First,  if  there  are  yet  a  lingering 
few  who  do  not  know  what  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  and  how  care¬ 
fully  it  is  read,  we  hope  to  convert  them 
all  with  this  note  : 

I’lease  accept  our  thanks  for  your  kindness  In 
publishing  our  letter  of  recent  date  In  regard  to 
Quack  grass  Beed.  The  paper  had  been  out  but  one 
day  when  we  received  a  letter  from  a  party  In  west¬ 
ern  New  York  offering  Quack  seed.  We  think  you 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  class  of  readers 
which  your  paper  has,  as  shown  by  this  Incident. 

RICHARD  NOTT. 

We  think  so,  too,  and  this  only  goes  to 
show  that  one  can  obtain  information  on 
almost  any  subject  by  calling  for  it 
through  TnE  R  N.-Y.  We  *  certainly 
don’t  care  for  any  Quack  seed  ourselves, 
but  if  others  do  we  are  ready  to  help 
And  it.  5  5  j 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from 
our  old  friends — those  who  have  known 
the  paper  for  so  many  years  and  watched 
every  change  in  it.  This  letter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  a  solid  ring  about  it : 

I  am  not  (In  your  time)  an  old  subscriber,  though  I 
did  take  The  It.  N.-Y.  many  years  ago,  when  It  cost 
$3.60  to  get  It;  but  I  find  It  a  much  better  paper  now 
than  then.  So  lorg  as  1  am  able  to  feed  a  cow  or  a 
hen,  I  don’t  propose  to  be  without  it. 

Holland,  Mich.  franc  M.  harvey. 

We  are,  therefore,  giving  for  $1  what 
formerly  cost  $2  50,  an  J  we  propose  to 
keep  the  quality  right  up.  We  don’t 
promise  you  99^  cents’  worth,  but  a 
good  square  dollar’s  worth  for  1894. 
Another  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  Quackenbush, 
of  New  Jersey,  recently  came  in  with 
his  dollar  and  paid  up  for  1894.  lie  said 
he  had  taken  every  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
since  Mr.  Moore  started  it,  as  Moore’s 
R  N.-Y.,  yet  this  was  the  first  time  he 
ever  subscribed  for  a  year.  Formerly  he 
bought  each  number  from  week  to  week; 
now  he  is  a  “  regular,”  and  the  regular 
troops  do  the  execution. 

1  S  2 

You  know  we  tried  to  get  some  of  our 
Western  readers  to  advertise  their  clover 
seed.  Mr.  J  E.  Willard,  of  Illinois,  was 
the  first  in  the  field.  Read  what  he  says 
about  his  success : 

To-day  I  received  orders  for  six  bushels  from  two 
different  parties  In  New  York  State,  which  I  will  ship 
this  p.  m.  I  have  received,  uo  to  date,  orders  for  1E0 
bushels  of  clover  seed,  and  for  all  of  the  potatoes  I 
care  to  sell,  but  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  do  more  business 
another  year  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  middleman. 
The  largest  number  of  orders  has  been  received  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  scattering  orders 
from  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Now  then,  you  gentlemen  who  did  not 
advertise  your  seed.  Let’s  hear  from 
you  !  We  will  guarantee  that  you  didn’t 
get  the  price  Mr.  W.  sold  for — you  didn’t 
have  the  fun  and  excitement  of  doing 
business;  you  didn’t  make  friends  and 
correspondents  and  future  customers  by 
showing  outsiders  what  and  who  you 
are.  We  suggest  that  you  take  this  topic 
for  your  Christmas  thinking. 

2  2  2 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
another  important  matter.  Listen  to 
the  story  here  presented  : 

I  have  recently  organized  a  farmers'  club  in  our 
township,  and  find  upon  Investigation  that  but  few 
agricultural  journals  are  taken  by  the  members. 
Our  next  discussion  will  be  upon  the  question, 
“  Does  it  pay  to  take  an  agricultural  paper?  ”  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  experience  in  reading  your  valuable 
journal  has  long  ago  convinced  me  that  it  does  and 
I  shall  try  to  make  it  so  appear.  I  shall  make  my 
plea  for  agricultural  journals,  using  your  paper  as  a 
guide,  setting  forth  the  advantage  I  have  derived 
from  its  careful  perusal.  If  you  think  It  advisable, 
send  me  at  once  15  or  20  copies  for  distribution  among 
the  members  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

This  township  is  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
such  a  letter  might  well  be  sent  from  any 
township  in  the  country.  That  is  what 
we  call  business ,  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
cooperate  with  any  such  farmers’  club. 
Think  what  they  can  do  by  cooperative 
subscribing  besides  securing  good  read¬ 
ing  matter!  By  all  subscribing  in  a  lump, 
they  can  secure  something  from  our  Pre¬ 


mium  List  that  will  benefit  the  whole 
community.  Or,  they  can  get  a  line  of 
advertising  for  each  subscription,  and 
thus  find  a  buyer  for  their  produce  by  ad¬ 
vertising  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Of  course, 
we  gladly  send  the  sample  copies,  and 
will  do  the  same  for  any  farmers’  club. 

2  2  2 

Of  course  you  have  picked  out  a  pre¬ 
mium  you  would  like  to  have.  Maybe  you 
think  there  is  too  big  a  margin  between 
“like  to  have”  and  have!  There  is  only 
“like  to”  between,  and  we  will  shoulder 
that  and  say  we  would  like  to  have  you 
write  us  and  say  what  you  prefer  in  the 
list  and  what  you  can  do  about  it.  Try 
this  now  and  don’t  wait  too  long.  Look 
up  the  silverware  and  sewing  machine 
offers  on  another  page  and  see  if  there 
isn’t  something  there  you  want.  Remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  we  are  all  ready  for  your 
letter  with  that  new  name  and  extra  SI. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES, 


to  be  held  during  the  winter  of  1893-94: 


Place. 

Edwards . 

Holland  Patent.., 

Gouverneur . 

Redwood . 

Mannsvllie . 

Hammond . 

Henderson . 

Da  Fargevllle.... 
Evan’BMllls  .... 

Copenhagen . 

Phlladelpnla.  ... 

Crogban . 

Dowvtlle . 

Constablevllie... . 

Chiton  Park . 

Camden . 

Mlnavllle . 

Clinton . 

Mayfield . 

Voorneesville . 

Catskill . 

Vernon  . 

Madison . 

llicnneld  Springs 

Newport . 

Cedarvlile  . 

Canastota . 

Rrldgewater. . .  . 

De  ltuyter . 

Fayetteville . 

Pulaski . 

Fulton . 

Skaneateles . 

Jordan . 

Hannibal . . 

Wolcott . 

Seneca  Falls.  ... 

Phelps . 

Sodus . 

East  Bloomfield. 

Macedon . 

Penfield . 

Albion . 

Pike . 

Holland  . 

Strykersvllle . 

Batavia . 

Sprlngville . 

Dockport . 

Gowanda . 

Eden  Centre...  . 

Sherman . 

East  schodack... 

Slnclairvllle . 

Cherry  Creek.. .. 

Mt.  Kisco . 

Itiverhead . 

Spencer . 

Berkshire . 

Dryoen . 

New  Paltz . 

Owego . 

Union . 

Margaretvllle.... 

Marathon . 

Oxlord . 

Franklin . 

Oneonta . 

East  CobleskUl. . 


County. 

Date  . 

.St.  Uawrence. . 

.  .Oneida . 

.  “  16 

..St.  Uawrence.. 

.  “  15,  16 

.  “  18 

.  “  18 

St.  Uawience. . 

.  .Jeffeison . 

.  “  19 

.  “  20 

.  .Jefierson . 

.  *■  20 

.  Ue»ls . 

.  “  21 

Jefierson . 

.  “  22 

.  ...  “  22,23 

.  *•  '23 

.  .Saratoga . 

.  “  26 

.  “  26, 27 

..Montgomery. 

.  “  28 

.  “  j  28 

.  “  28, 29 

.  ••  29,  30 

.Oneida . 

.  “  29. 30 

..Otsego . 

.  “  2,  3 

.  “  4,  5 

.  “  4  j  5 

.  “  b.  6 

.  “  6 

..Madison 

.  “  8 

..Onondaga . 

.  "  8,  9 

.  .Oswego . 

.  .Oswego . 

.  .Onondaga . 

.  “  1U 

.  .Onondaga. 

.  “  10 

.  “  10,  11 

.  “  11 

.  "  11,12 

.  “  12!  13 

..Wayne . 

.  ”  12,  13 

.  “  15,  16 

.  “  17!  18 

.  *•  18,  19 

.  “  19!  20 

.  ••  19, 20 

.  “  22,  23 

..Erie . 

..Niagara . 

.  “  29, 30 

.  .Chautauqua. . 

..Jan.  31,  Feb.  1 

. .  Rensselaer — 

. .Jan. 31,  Feb.  1 

..Cnautauqua.. 

.  Chautauqua. 

. .  Westchester .. 

.  “  17 

..Tioga . 

.  “  21 

.Tompkins . 

..Ulster . 

.Tioga . 

.  “  22, 23 

.  “  23,  24 

.  “  23,24 

..Cortland . 

.  ”  28,  27 

.  .Onenango  — 

.  Feb.  28,  Mar.  1 

..Otsego . 

.  ••  7.  6 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  for  it. 

Scraps  and  Cut  Bone  for  Fowi.s.— Where  can 
I  get  scraps  for  fowls;  also  green  cut  bone  ?  l.  c.  R. 

Ans  — Write  to  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. 
See  his  advertisement  In  another  column. 

Boundary  Fences.— 1.  What  Is  the  law  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  erection  of  boundary  fences?  There  are 
a  number  offences  In  very  bad  condition  around  my 
farm,  and  I  wish  to  know  If  the  owners  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  farms  cannot  be  compelled  to  erect  suitable 
ones  on  their  part  2.  Where  can  I  get  a  copy  of  the 
law  relating  to  boundary  fences  ?  w.  R. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

ANS.— 1.  If  the  property  lc  all  Improved,  then  each 
owner  must  build  an  equal  share  of  the  division 
fences.  If  A  has  improved  land  adjoining  woodland 
or  other  unimproved  land  belonging  to  B,  A  cannot 
compel  B  to  build  a  fence  along  his  woodland.  The 
law  supposes  that  B  has  no  use  for,  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  no  benefit  from  a  fence  there;  hence,  if  A  wish 
one.  he  must  build  It.  In  New  York,  no  one  Is  re¬ 
quired  to  build  a  highway  fence.  2.  Write  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cheap  Spraying  Pumps  —I  have  been  trying  to 
find  for  use  in  the  family  garden  and  orchard,  a 
spraying  pump  with  power  enough  fo  throw  a  spray 
to  the  top  of  an  apple  tree,  and  not  cost  more  than 
the  fruit  Is  worth.  I  want  a  cheap  pump  that  I  can 
use  in  a  bucket.  Where  can  1  get  it?  J.  w. 

ANS.— Many  of  the  “cheap”  pumps  are  nearly 
worthless.  Write  to  D  C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  for 
circulars  of  his  goods.  He  probably  has  what  you 
wish. 

Trees  from  Seed.— 1.  Will  plum  and  cherry  trees 
grown  from  pits,  bear  the  same  kinds  of  fruit  as  the 
original  trees?  2.  Wl'lpesch  pits  from  a  budded 
tree  germinate?  R-  J-  s- 

Ans, — 1.  No,  although  some  varieties  are  claimed 
to  do  so,  and  will  probably  more  nearly  reproduce 
themselves  than  others.  2.  Yes,  as  well  as  anr 
others. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Clover  seed  Is  firm. 

Kale  Is  coming  from  Norfolk. 

Really  choice  butter  Is  scarce. 

California  fruits  are  becoming  scarcer. 

The  potato  market  Is  growing  stronger. 

The  grain  market  Is  generally  stronger. 

Good  oranges  are  cheaper  than  choice  apples. 

Egg  plants  from  Florida  are  many  of  them  small. 

The  French  propose  an  Increase  of  the  duty  on 
corn. 

One  steamer  from  Dundee  brought  6,120  sacks  of 
potatoes. 

Florida  green  peas  have  sold  as  high  as  $8.50  to  $4 
per  crate.  They  were  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  poultry  and  dogs  at  Music  Hall,  Provi¬ 
dence,  December  12  to  15, 

Claims  for  sugar  bounty  on  this  year’s  crop  are 
being  paid.  It  Is  estimated  that  $11,000,000  will  be 
required  for  the  present  crop. 

The  27th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Col-, mbus,  O.,  De¬ 
cember  13-1&.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Secretary,  Waier- 
ville,  O. 

A  new  patent  car  for  the  shipment  of  live  poultry 
arrived  from  the  West  last  week  having  on  boqrd 
2,030  head  of  live  geese,  an  unusual  number  for  a 
car-load. 

The  apple  market  In  Great  Britain  is  strong  and 
prices  high,  but  little  fruit  is  being  shipped  from  this 
city.  A  firm  In  Portland.  Me.,  Is  reported  as  export¬ 
ing  5,000  barrels  the  present  week. 

“  Why  should  the  shipper  of  hay  pay  freight  on 
16,010  pounds  in  cars  under  30  feet  In  length,  and  on 
20,000,  In  cars  of  30  to  34  feet,  when  neither  will  carry 
the  amount  ?  ”  Inquires  the  Hay  Trade  Journal. 

The  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  in 
Watertown,  December  12-14  Papers  and  addresses 
will  be  given  by  prominent  dairy  and  agricultural 
workers. 

The  first  consignment  of  produce  from  Bermuda 
arrived  on  Tuesday,  several  days  ahead  of  the  usual 
time.  East  year  December  14,  and  tte  previous  year 
December  28  were  the  earliest  dates.  This  lot  con¬ 
sisted  of  37  bags  of  potatoes  and  16  crates  of  onions. 

Wholesale  butchers  in  this  city  say  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  mutton  during  the  past  six  years  has 
doubled  each  year.  They  also  say  that  the  quality 
ol  very  little  of  our  mutton  reaches  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  meat.  Other  meats  than  mutton  have  had  de¬ 
creased  sales. 

Several  car-loads  of  live  geese  have  arrived  re¬ 
cently  which  had  been  shipped  from  the  West  to  a 
point  just  out  of  the  city  and  fattened  and  then 
shipped  here.  The  stock  brings  a  premium  of  50  to 
75  cents  per  pair  over  prices  realized  for  ordinary 
Western  geese. 

Jersey  cranberries  nearly  all  arrive  In  crates,  and 
Cape  Cod  berries  in  barrels.  Early  In  the  season, 
when  Jersey  berries  are  scarce,  many  of  the  Cape 
berries  are  repacked  from  barrels  to  crates.  The 
Cape  fruit  is  scarce  now,  and  Jersey  receivers  are 
repacking  the  crates  Into  barrels  and  selling  same 
at  about  $5  to  $5.25  per  barrel. 

A  dispatch  states  that  the  Wisconsin  tobacco  crop 
Is  In  warehouses  awaiting  buyers.  Uncertainty  as 
to  Congressional  action  on  tobacco  duties  has  made 
buyers  conservative.  It  Is  estimated  that  $4,000,000 
worth  of  the  product  is  tied  up  In  the  State.  Vernon 
County  warehouses  alone  contain  nearly  $500,000 
worth,  as  valueless  as  though  It  was  never  to  be 
used. 

A  trade  paper  tells  of  a  case  where  a  New  York 
commls  ion  merchant  bought  about  $3,000  worth  of 
turkeys  on  the  track  West  just  previous  to  Thanks¬ 
giving,  paying  12  cents  per  pound  for  same.  The 
stock  was  brought  here  and  sold  at  11  cents  per 
pound.  The  commission  merchant’s  check  was  pro¬ 
tested.  and  now  he  has  left  town,  and  the  owner  of 
the  turkeys  Is  out  both  stock  and  money.  This  may 
benefit  other  shippers  who  are  apt  to  leave  their  old 
reliable  commission  houses. 

Butchers  say  that  the  best  mutton  we  have  Is  from 
Nebraska,  which  has  superseded  Ohio.  Some  fine 
mutton  Is  raised  In  Kentucky,  but  most  of  It  goes  to 
Southern  markets.  What  comes  here  has  a  poor  sale 
just  now.  The  meat  is  dark  and  Inclined  to  be 
tough.  The  trade  In  mutton  has  spread  over  a  vast 
territory,  and  the  demand  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  It  has  outstripped  the  supply.  A  good  deal  of 
mutton  comes  from  Canada,  and  there  are  also  im¬ 
portations  from  England  and  Ireland  as  well  as  from 
South  America.  The  latter  is  not  considered  of  so 
good  quality. 


GRADES  OF  HAY  IN  CHICAGO. 

No.  1  Timothy  shall  be  Timothy,  and  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  other  tame  gra-ses,  mixed,  good  color, 
well  cured  and  free  from  must. 

Prime  Prairie  shall  be  purely  upland  hay,  free 
from  swale  grasses,  good  color,  well  cured  and  free 
from  must. 

No.  2  Timothy  shall  be  Timothy,  and  not  more  than 
one-third  of  other  tame  grasses,  mixed;  good  color, 
well  cured  and  free  from  must. 

No.  1  Prairie  shall  be  upland  and  midland  prairie 
hay,  good  color,  well  cured  and  free  from  must. 

No.  2  Prairie  shall  be  swale  and  slough  hay,  either 
wholly  or  mixed  with  upland,  good  color,  well  cured 
and  free  from  must. 

No  Grade  hay,  all  kinds  of  hay  badly  cured, 
stained,  or  In  any  way  out  of  condition;  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  inspection  stating  whether  It  is  tame  or 
prairie  hay. 

All  certificates  of  Inspection  shall  show  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bales  and  grade  In  each  car  or  lot  Inspected 
and  plugged,  ana  when  for  shipment  the  final  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  plugging,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sound 
condition  of  each  bale,  shall  take  place  at  the  time 
of  shipment.  The  fee  for  Inspection  shall  be  $3  per 
car,  to  be  divided  equally  between  buyer  and  seller. 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


.MODEL  MILK  COOLEI 
PAT  .INTO  1893; 
H.W.GAZLAY, 
COPLAND, N.V. 


DAIRYMEN  SAY 
THE  MODEL  MILK  COOLER 
AND  AERATOR 

Has  no  equal.  Is  low 
down,  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  has  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  airs  and  cools  at 
the  same  time,  less  work 
to  clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  witn 
Iron  clad  bot 
tom.  they  will 
not  rust. 
Agents  want- 
outiet^*,  ed.  Send  for 
for  milk  large  cut  and 
price  list  to  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 

H.  W.  GAZLAY,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Ten  head  of  young  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  Heifers  of  the 
best  butter  strains;  mostly  with  calf.  Address 

GEO  M.  OBRIS,  Box  410,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


50c. 
per  box 
6  for  812.50- 


Blood 


Send  for 

descriptive 

pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockville,  Ont. 


Solid  Sterling  Silver 

AT  THE  PRICE  OF  GOOD 
PLATED  WARE. 


We  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
bargains  in  staple  goods  for  our  readers. 
Here  is  one  of  our  best  bits  this  year. 
We  have  contracted  for  some  elegant 
sterling  silver  articles  925/1000  fine, 
which  we  can  sell  at  about  the  ordinary 
price  of  the  best  plated  ware.  These 
articles  are  the  very  best  made,  and  we 
guarantee  them  in  every  particular.  We 
will  send  a  pair  of  small,  handsomely 
wrought  Sugar  Tongs  for  S3. 25  ;  a  Sugar 
Spoon,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a  Jelly- 
spoon  for  $2.25  ;  a  beautiful  little  sterling 
silver  Pepper  Box  for  $2.25  ;  one-half 
dozen  sterling  silver  Teaspoons,  with 
plain  or  handsomely  wrought  handles 
for  $4.25;  a  beautiful  Mustardspoon, 
which  like  all  the  other  articles  is  made 
of  sterling  silver  for  $1.75;  a  sterling 
silver  Food-pusher  for  $2  10 ;  one-half 
dozen  Dessertspoons,  with  plain  or 
handsomely  wrought  handles,  for  $3  ; 
one-half  dozen  Dessert  Forks,  with  plain 
or  handsomely  wrought  handles,  for  $8  ; 
one-half  dozen  elegant  Tablespoons,  with 
plain  or  handsomely  wrought  handles, 
for  $12.50;  an  elegant  Salt-cellar,  with 
dainty  Saltspoon  for  $3.10  ;  a  Napkin- 
ring  prettily  engraved  and  made  of  ster¬ 
ling  silver  will  cost  $1.50;  an  elegant 
Gravy  Ladle,  which  may  also  be  used  as 
a  Soup  Ladle,  $5. 

Every  piece  is  guaranteed  to  he  ster¬ 
ling  solid  silver  and  every  piece  is  so 
stamped.  Don’t  buy  silver  if  you  don’t 
want  it,  but  if  you  do  want  silver,  here 
is  an  opportunity.  These  articles  make 
the  handsomest  holiday  or  wedding  pres¬ 
ents.  There  is  nothing  finer.  The  price 
of  every  article  includes  free  safe  de¬ 
livery  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
No  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.,  but  subscribers’ 
money,  less  mail  charges,  will  be  re¬ 
turned  in  case  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
above  offers  are  subect  to  withdrawal 
without  notice.  Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York. 


Canning  and  Preserving 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Pre¬ 
paring  Fruit  Pastes  and  Syrups. — 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous  preserves. 
Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of  fruits  on  a 
large  scale.  20c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE, 


ORASS  SEED. 


DO  YOU  RAISE 


Clover.. 

Timothy 


Kddt,  New  Mexico  —The  water  supply  for  irri¬ 
gation  has  been  abundant  this  season.  Chief  crops 
Alfalfa,  which  sells  at  110  to  812  per  ton.  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  corn,  worth  $1  per  100  pounds.  This  corn  yl«lds 
from  }4  to  1  36  ton  per  acre  on  first  plowing.  Stock 
relish  and  thrive  upon  it.  w.  b.  w. 

Greene  County,  X.  Y.— Though  in  many  respects 
tbis  has  been  a  bad  year,  on  account  of  drought,  the 
farmers  are  cheerful  and  intend  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  next  year.  About  double  the  usual 
breadth  of  rye  has  been  sown.  It  was  never  more 
promising  than  now.  Much  fall  plowing  has  been 
done.  S.  c.  m. 


VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl  .... 

Celery,  flat  bunch,  per  dozen . 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen.  . 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  obi . 

Green  peas,  Va.,  per  basket . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl... 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 

Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl, 


.  7®  15 

.2  0'@4  00 
.  75®1  25 

2  0004  00 
,1  ooai  75 
.  10®  25 

.1  50@2  00 
,5  00®  7  00 
50®  1  50 
.1  00®  4  CO 
.2  00@4  00 

1  ooai  50 
.1  25@1  50 
.1  25@1  75 
.2  5003  25 
.1  25@1  75 
.1  25®  1  60 

2  00®3  00 
,1  25(3)1  50 
.1  C0@1  25 
1  25®  1  50 

75®  1  CO 


IF  SO,  IT  WILL 

13  A  *;a'<e  a  paper  that  gives  its 

■  1  entire  attention  to  gardening, 

■w  g  a  home  grounds,  the  lawn,  tree 
■  and  shrub  planting,  fruit,  flow- 

■  n  m  hbi  ■  ■  er  and  \  egetnbie  raising,  and 

mh  p"  i  i  thus  secure  the  invaluable 
”  "  ”  “°*  help,  and  the  best  information 

given  in  the  clearest  manner,  so  that  the  veriest 
novice  can  thoroughly  understand. 


MARKETS 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  Marrow,  oholce.  1893.  per  bush  ...2  40  @2  45 

Medium,  oholce,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

Pea,  choice . 1  75  @1  81 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  20  ®2  25 

White  Kidney . .....2  00  @2  16 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  65  @1  70 

Foreign.  Medium . 140  @160 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  65 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  20  @1  25 

Bags,  per  bush . 120  @  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  45  @1  50 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 25  @26 

State  palls,  extra .  . 25  @26 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  @28>6 

Western,  first . 25  @26 

Western,  seconds . 22  @24 

Western,  thirds . 20  @21 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fresh,  extras.  .26  @— 

First . 23  @25 

Seconds . 21  @32 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 21  @22 

Tubs,  thirds . 19  @20 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 2’  @23 

8econds . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 17  @18 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 20  @22 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Thirds . 16V6@1736 

Western  factorv.  firkins,  June  extras . 18  @19 

Seconds  to  first . 17  «18 

Tubs,  June  extras . 19  @— 

Firsts . .....17  @18 

Seconds . 16  @— 

Thirds  . 15  <a— 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 19  @20 

Tubs,  current  make,  first...  . 19  @20 

Seconds . 18  @— 

Thirds . 17  @17V< 

Rolls,  fresh . 17  @20 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  factory,  fullcream,  fancy,  fall  made.  1136®  H-16 

Full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d.  fancy,  Oct . 11)6®  UtJ 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 10^@  10^ 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9U@  ioj^ 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  fancy . 1076®  11 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 10i*@  10M 

Full  cream,  large, common  to  good .  9V@  10*4 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12^@  12)6 

Full  cream,  small,  choice . WHda,  12 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . 11H@  1194 

Sktms,  good  to  choice,  small .  9  a  9^ 

Skims,  choice,  large .  a  @  8>6 

8kims,  fine .  7)6®  1% 

Skims,  good .  6  @  7 

Skims,  poor  .  2  @  4 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  27  @  28 

N.  V.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered, extra.  26  @  27 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  25  @  25*4 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra .  25)6®  26 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  2i)6®  25 

Seconds.  Der  case . 3  00  @6  00 

Ice-house,  ch  >lce,  per  doz .  22  @  23 

Ice-house,  Door  to  good .  19  @  20)6 

Limed  choice . 20  @  20)4 

Canadian .  20  @  20)6 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  50@  4  50 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  oo@  3  75 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  2  75®  3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  2  50@  3  75 

Snow  per  bbl .  3  00@  4  00 

Spltzenburg,  per  bbl .  3  50®  5  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  5  75@  b  50 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl . 5  25®  5  75 

Cape  Cod.  light  color,  per  bbl .  2  00®  4  no 

Cape  Cod.  per  crate .  1  so@  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  25®  1  75 

Graces,  W’n  N  Y.,  Isabella,  per  small  bskt  10  a  n 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  small  bskt .  9  @  12 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Catawba,  per  large  bskt. ...  8  @  10 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  9  @  11 

W’n  N  Y..  Concord,  per  large  bskt . 18  @  20 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1)4®  H4 

Niagara,  in  travs,  per  lb .  1  @  Rg 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  1  50®  2  35 

Lemons,  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00@  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  •  —  — 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 

Average  lines,  per  box . 

Inferior,  per  box . 

Tangerines,  per  box . 

Mandarins,  per  box . 

Pears,  Boston,  per  bushel  box . 

Lawrence,  per  bbl  . 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 

Kelffer,  per  bbl . 

FRUIT8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 

Choice . . 

Prime . . 

Common  . 

S’n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  fancy . 

S'n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  oholce . . 

S’n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  prime . 

S’n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  common . 

Chopped,  per  lb .  . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Apricots.  California,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  per  lb  . 

Huckleberries,  per  lb . 

Peaches.  California,  unneeled . . 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  choice . 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fair  to  prime . 

Southern,  unpeeled . . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  per  lb . .  .  .  .  17  @17U 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  . _ 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n.  W’n  8outh’n  and 
and  East’n  Southwest’n 
120  00@35  00  $10  00@25  00 

8  00@18  00  5  00@10  00 

■  9  00@12  00  6  00@  9  00 

.  6  00@  8  00  5  50@  6  50 

.  1  25@  1  50  1  O'1®  1  25 

10®  80  50@  75 

.  4  00@  6  00  — @  — 

60@  1  25  — @  — 

2  00@  5  00  — @  — 

90@  1  25  — @  — 

1  20®  1  40  1  00®  — 

70@  90  60@  70 

35®  45  .  30@  40 

10@  20  10@  15 

70®  90  56®  70 

10@  25  10®  20 

1  00@  2  50  75®  1  25 

7®  10  6®  8 
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TFI  I  Q  And  more.  It  has  a  staff  of  special- 
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A|  I  ture,  devoted  to  its  service,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  interested 
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AMERICAN  GARDENINGand  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  one  year,  $1.75. 

Write  at  once  to  either  Ambhicax  Gakddbn- 
ing  or  The  Ruhal  New-Yorker,  N.  Y.  City. 


Book  this  Offer  Now ! 


For  every  new  subscription  sent  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
by  an  old  subscriber  before  January  1,  1894,  we  will  give  as  a  premium 

Any  4o=cent  Book  on  our  List. 

For  example,  by  sending  one  new  subscription  with  $1  you  may 
select  The  Business  Hen,  New  Potato  Culture,  any  two  of  the  Rural 
Library  Series,  or  apply  the  40  cents  to  the  purchase  of  any  book  on 
our  list.  Or,  better  yet,  for  two  new  subscriptions  you  may  tako 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

This  retails  at  $1,  but  we  make  this  special  offer  as  a  premium 
for  two  new  subscriptions.  We  will  quote  special  rates  on  any  other 
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Cubs  and  yearlings 
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SECRETARY  MORTON  CRITICISED. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  upon  the 
stupendous  statement  which  opens  Sec¬ 
retary  Morton’s  World’s  Fair  address,  in 
regard  to  land  and  air.  To  some  people, 
an  acre  of  wild  air,  or  wind,  might  be 
worth  as  much  as  an  acre  of  wild  land 
covered  with  wild  fruits  and  nuts.  There 
may  be  great  depth  of  wisdom  in  “  That 
greatest  sentence  in  modern  political 
economy,”  “A  market  for  products  is 
products  in  market  ”  But  the  farmer, 
whose  home  markets  are  being  killed  for 
the  sake  of  markets  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  where  it  costs  two  or  three  times 
as  much  to  take  them  as  they  are  worth, 
cannot  seem  to  see  its  profoundness. 

A  farmer’s  library  consisting  of  one 
ancient  volume  and  a  city  newspaper, 
only,  is  a  pitiable  sight,  the  results  of 
which  can  only  be  realized  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Secretary’s  address.  Neither 
do  I  find  fault  with  the  Secretary  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  statement  that  “  humanity 
generally  and  the  farmer  particularly 
has  no  enemy  equal  in  efficiency  for  evi', 
to  ignorance.”  But  when  we  see  that 
quality  coupled  with  “  educated  selfish¬ 
ness  ”  which  he  recommends,  enthroned 
in  a  high  position  which  anybody  of  in¬ 
telligence  knows,  was  largely  created 
through  the  influence  of  the  Grange  and 
Alliance,  and  then  see  the  occupant 
thereof,  before  a  world’s  congress,  try¬ 
ing  to  trample  those  societies  under  foot, 
do  we  not  see  those  qualities  exemplified 
to  perfection  ?  J.  J.  s. 

Rochester,  Mich. 


FRUIT  AND  OTHER  NOTES  FROM  IDAHO. 

The  weather  has  been  hard  on  us  this 
fall.  It  began  raining  in  early  harvest 
and  has  continued  to  rain  by  spells,  de¬ 
laying  the  harvest  and  destroying  about 
one-third  of  our  grain  crop.  What  is 
thrashed  is  hardly  fit  for  market  on  ac¬ 
count  of  dampness.  Prices  are  desper¬ 
ately  low,  money  is  desperately  scarce, 
farmers  are  desperately  worked  down, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  traders  and 
money  lenders  are  desperately  saucy,  to 
say  the  least.  This  country  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  experience  that  we  shall 
never  forget. 

Our  fruit  trees  suffered  much  from  a 
late  and  cold  spring,  and  I  hardly  looked 
for  anything  but  a  complete  failure  of 
peaches,  apricots  and  tender  plums  ;  but, 
to  my  surprise,  they  not  only  lived,  but 
I  found  a  few  ripe  peaches.  The  trees, 
however,  received  a  shock  in  some  way 
(perhaps  from  the  many  sudden  changes 
from  warm  to  cold  and  wet),  so  that 
when  the  fruit  was  set,  it  kept  falling  off 
all  summer  and  only  a  few  on  each  tree 
remained  to  maturity.  The  plums  bore 
the  best  crop,  cherries  next,  apples  a 
few,  and  many  trees  lost  all  the  fruit. 

Our  berries  bore  a  fine  crop.  I  will 
describe  a  few,  so  that  you  may  know 
how  they  look  here.  1  would  like  to  see 
how  they  compare  with  the  same  varie¬ 
ties  grown  in  other  places.  I  have 
tried  nearly  all  the  red  raspberries 
and  dug  them  out  all  but  the  Superb 
and  Cuthbert ;  I  have  also  the  Golden 
Queen.  Superb  grows  about  three  feet 
high ;  a  splendid  bearer,  many  berries 
being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  hardy  and  not  a  heavy  runner. 
Cuthbert  and  Queen,  10  feet  high,  fruit 
small,  crop  light,  tender  and  a  terrible 
runner,  two  weeks  later  than  Superb  ; 
no  good.  Spry’s  Early  is  my  best  flavored 
cap,  and  ripens  directly  after  the  straw¬ 
berries.  Fruit  medium;  canes,  six  feet 
high ;  very  drooping ;  a  good  bearer. 
Gregg,  canes,  six  to  eight  feet  high ; 
partly  upright;  berries  large,  firm; 
good  bearer ;  late.  Shaffer,  canes,  12  to 
15  feet  high;  drooping.  Fruit  larger 
than  Gregg,  and  brown  ,  rather  tart  and 
soft ;  good  bearer,  but  does  not  ripen  its 
fruit  together  ;  late. 

Muskingum  is  the  grandest  bearer  I 
have  ;  berries  like  Shaffer’s  and  nearly  as 
large.  About  the  same  quality  and  sea¬ 
son,  canes  three  feet  high  and  upright  ; 
good.  If  this  berry  could  ripen  its  fruit 
more  at  once  it  would  astonish  the 


natives.  Palmer,  canes  four  to  six  feet 
high,  drooping.  Fruit  a  little  larger  than 
Tyler,  medium  bearer.  Tyler  is  my  poor¬ 
est  cap  in  vine,  crop  and  flavor,  four  to 
six  feet  high,  drooping. 

Currants  are  all  good  croppers,  and  no 
insects  infest  them.  My  best  variety  is 
Fay,  followed  by  Cherry,  Victoria  and 
Versaillaise.  The  white  currants  are 
sweetest.  I  have  picked  currants  from 
the  bush  as  late  as  October  25,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  red  Superbs  November  8 

Among  gooseberries,  the  Industry  is 
ahead,  and  I  like  the  brown  color  better 
than  the  green  or  yellow.  Downing, 
Smith  and  Houghton  are  all  small.  My 
bushes  of  English  gooseberries  are  still 
free  from  mildew  ;  they  are  three  years 
old.  The  Crandall  currant  grows  and 
blooms  finely,  but  does  not  bear  well ; 
berries  small.  Dewberries  will  make 
fine  vines  and  bloom  splendidly,  but  no 
perfect  fruits.  I  have  tried  11  varieties 
of  blackberries  and  failed  to  find  one 
to  stand  the  drought.  The  Evergreen 
blackberry  is  a  distinct  half-creeper,  and 
is  a  wonderful  bearer,  quite  early,  and 
of  good  flavor  ;  berries  the  size  of  wild 
blackberries.  It  will  grow  a  cane  30  feet 
long  in  one  season,  three-quarter?  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  bottom  ;  it  is  full  of 
thorns,  and  they  are  hook  shaped.  The 
fruits  are  produced  on  special  bloom 
spikes  running  up  from  the  main  vine  ; 
it  can  endure  aDy  amount  of  heat  and 
stands  drought  well. 

Many  of  the  old  sorts  of  apples  will 
not  do  well  with  us  here,  because,  though 
they  can  withstand  severe  cold,  they  can¬ 
not  endure  our  trying  climate  ;  if  the 
tree  endure  ever  so  well,  it  cannot  make 
perfect  fruit.  Among  those  I  find  Fa- 
meuse,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Gravenstein, 
White  Pearmain  and  several  other  good 
sorts.  The  best  are  those  that  bloom 
late  and  are  quick  to  mature  the  fruit 
aftf  r  the  first  fall  rain.  Among  these  are 
Red  June,  Whitney’s  No.  20,  Tetofsky, 
Astrachan,  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Rambo,  Haas,  McIntosh,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Pewaukee,  Walbridge,  Ben 
Davis  and  the  Pearmains.  Late  fall  apples 
are  our  winter  apples;  late  winter  will 
not  always  do  well. 

We  cannot  look  for  profit  from  our 
peaches  and  apricots,  but  can  raise  fine 
fruit  when  the  season  will  permit.  Early 
plums  are  a  grand  success  here,  but  it  is 
hard  to  save  the  trees  from  breaking 
down.  Prunes  bear  well,  but  the  season 
is  hardly  long  enough.  Pears  grow 
nicely,  but  have  not  become  old  enough 
to  show  what  they  will  do.  Cherries  do 
well,  but  are  not  as  hardy  as  I  would 
like,  still  I  have  seen  fine  crops  of  several 
varieties  on  the  high  lands,  x.  E.  miller. 


CHAUTAUQUA  DESK  FREE 


SECRETARY  MORTON  VS.  THE  GRANGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Horticultural  Society  in  Kansas  City, 
in  January,  1884,  I  met  J.  Sterling  Mor¬ 
ton.  He  was  a  smooth  and  polished 
speaker  and  orator,  and  was  selected  on 
that  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Warder,  recently  de¬ 
ceased,  and  offer  resolutions  of  respect 
to  his  memory.  The  opinion  I  formed 
of  him  was  that  of  a  man  of  great  polish 
and  very  effective  as  a  special  pleader, 
but  of  no  very  large  grasp  on  affairs 
or  events.  Gov.  Norman  J.  Colman, 
the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
also  present  at  that  meeting,  and  had 
much  of  interest  to  do  and  say  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  while  Governor  Morton’s  name 
appears  in  the  report  only  in  connection 
with  the  flowery  eulogy. 

Governor  Morton  has,  at  present,  very 
little  in  common  with  farmers,  and  is,  I 
fear,  not  the  man  for  the  place.  His 
four  sons  are  all  in  business  in  Chicago 
as  middlemen ,  and  are  probably  as  much 
disposed  to  “  farm  the  farmer”  as  are  any 
officers  of  the  Orange.” 

It  is  now  a  little  over  20  years  sicce 
Granges  began  to  be  numerous  enough 
in  northern  Ohio  to  have  an  influence, 
and  I  have  watched  them  both  outside 
and  inside  the  order  with  a  good  deal  of 
critical  interest,  and  have  .little  doubt 


WITH  A  COMBINATION  BOX  OF 
■SWEET  HOME”  SOAP. 

Most  popular  desk  ever  made.  Exceeds  in  number  in  use  any  other  one  article  of  furniture  and  has 
gladdened  a  hundred  thousand  hearts.  SOLID  OAK  throughout,  hand-rubbed  finish.  The  drop  leaf,  writ¬ 
ing  bed,  closes  and  locks.  A  brass  rod  for  curtain.  It  stands  5  feet  high,  is  2%  feet  wide  and  10%  in.  deep. 

THE  COMBINATION  BOX  CONTAINS 
100  Bars  “Sweet  Home”  Soap,  $6.00\lA  doz.  Creme  Oatmeal  Toilet  Soap,  .25 

\Ya  doz.  Elite  Toilet  Soap,  -  -  .25 


Enough  to  last  an  average  family 
one  full  year.  Equal  to  double  the 
amount  of  common  cheap  soaps. 

9  Pkgs.  Boraxine  Washing  Powder,  .90 
Cannot  possibly  injure  the  fabric. 
Simple — Easy — Efficient. 

Va  doz.  Modjeska  Complexion  Soap,  .60 
Exquisite  for  ladies  and  children. 

A  matchless  beautifier. 

One  Bottle,  1  oz., Modjeska  Perfume,  .25 
Delicate,  refined, popular, lasting. 

Va  doz.  Ocean  Bath  Toilet  Soap,  .30 


Va  doz.  Larkin’s  Tar  Soap,  -  -  .45 

Infallible  preventive  of  Dandruff. 
Unequaled  for  washing  ladies’  hair. 

Va  doz.  Sulphur  Soap.  -  -  .45 

One  Jar  Modjeska  Cold  Cream,  -  .25 

Soothing.  Cures  chapped  skin. 

One  Bottle  ModjeskaTooth  Powder.  .25 
Preserves  the  teeth,  hardens  the 
gums,  sweetens  the  breath 
1  Pkt. Spanish  Rose  Sachet  Powder,  .25 
One  Stick  Napoleon  Shaving  Soap.  .10 


Every  refined  family  uses  in  a  year  for  its  health  and  happiness  the 
assortment  our  box  provides.  The  contents  if  bought  at  retail,  cost  $10.30 

DESK,  worth  at  retail, . .  1  OOP 

ALL  FOR  $10.00.  (You  get  the  Desk  gratis,)  -  -  -  $20.30 

You  save  half  the  regular  retail  prices,  besides  the  added  ines¬ 
timable  satisfaction  of  using  only  the  best  and  purest  goods,  by  buy¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

ORDER  TO-DAY.  YOU  RUN  NO  RISK. — We  do  not  ask  you  to  remit 
in  advance,  or  take  any  chances.  We  merely  ask  to  send  you  a  DESK  and 
Combination  Box,  and  if  after  30  days’  trial  you  are  fully  satisfied,  you  can 
pay  the  bill— $10.00.  But  if  you  are  not,  no  charge  will  be  made  for  what  you 
have  used  and  we  will  take  the  box  away  at  our  own  expense.  HOW  CAN 
WE  DO  MORE? 

Some  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order — we  do  not  ask  it — but  if  you 
remit  in  advance,  we  will  send  in  addition  to  all  extras  named,  a  valuable 
present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  ship  same  day  order  is  received. 

Money  refunded  without  argument  or  comment  if  the  box  or  DESK  does 
not  prove  all  expected. 

We  can  refer  you  to  thousands  who  have  used  “Sweet  Home”  Soap  for  many  years,  over  ten  thousand  of 
whom  have  become  stockholders  in  our  company;  or  any  banker  in  the  United  States.  Also  R.  G.  Dun  & 
Co.,  and  Bradstreet  Co. 

LARKIN  SOAP  MFC.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


ESTAB.  1076-  INCOR.  1092. 
CAPITAL,  $600,000 


that  the  order  has  on  the  whole  been  of 
great  value  to  the  farmer  class.  At  many 
points,  Granges  have  been  organized, 
where  before  there  was  no  kind  of  organi¬ 
zation,  not  even  a  church,  and  got  the 
community  together  at  stated  intervals, 
gave  them  a  chance  to  get  acquainted,  to 
discuss  matters  of  practice,  business  and 
policy,  and  educate  themselves  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways.  In  diseasing  matters  of 
national  policy  the  Grange  has  sometimes 
bit  off  more  than  it  can  chew,  but  Nat¬ 
ional  conventions  of  politicians  and  State 
legislatures  have  made  the  same  mistake 
before  now.  Its  breadth  of  membership 
covering  the  whole  country  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  promulgate  a  line  of  action, 
everywhere  satisfactory  and  sometimes 
puts  certain  sections  in  an  antagonistic 
and  ridiculous  attitude.  In  the  winter 
of  1873-74,  the  great  battle  cry  was 
“  down  with  railroad  extortion”  and  the 
Western  Granges  had  an  interest  in  re 
ducing  freight  rates.  Ohio  members  500 
or  1,000  miles  nearer  the  seaboard,  had 
not  this  interest,  as  any  reduction  in 
freights  reduced  the  advantages  we  had 
in  location.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  the  newly  fledged  Grangers  of  Ohio 
took  up  the  Western  war  cry  and  argued 
and  fought  hotly  in  a  battle  in  which 
they  had  no  common  interest.  Other  in¬ 
stances  equally  patent  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  where  the  Grange  of  one  section 
has  not  been  able  to  sympathize  to  any 
great  degree  with  those  of  other  places, 
but  the  discussions  on  these  various  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  of  great  intellectual 
advantage  to  farmers  in  many  quiet,  out- 
of-the-way  places  and  leavened  whole 
States  with  a  desire  for  more  and  higher 
knowledge.  The  knowledge  acquired  in 
Grange  discussions  has  in  many  cases 
proved  a  foil  to  designing  demagogues, 
and  many  of  that  genus  are  down  on  the 
organization  in  consequence. 

Of  the  Alliance  and  its  internal  teach¬ 
ings  I  have  none  but  newspaper  and 
hearsay  knowledge.  In  Ohio  discon¬ 
tented  people  of  all  kinds  hurried  to  its 
ranks,  and  the  heterogeneous  character 
of  its  members  may  be  seen  in  the  22 
counts  it  made  in  its  bill  of  rights  in 
State  convention  two  or  three  years  ago 
Two  of  these  were  prohibition  and  re¬ 
duced  railroad  fares,  the  first  of  which 
had  no  claim  as  a  special  farm  issue,  and 
the  other  one  was  so  remote  that  it  sim¬ 
ply  loaded  down  important  agricultural 
needs  with  that  much  dead  weight.  The 
argeement  of  the  Ohio  Alliance  on  two 
or  three  needed  reformations,  and  the  push¬ 
ing  of  these  to  a  successful  issue,  would 
have  made  it  a  power  in  the  State  and 
left  it  in  shape  to  have  pushed  still  other 
reforms ;  but  it  frittered  away  its 
strength  iii  a  multitude  of  side  issues, 
■just  as  an  untrimmed  grape  vine  wastes 
its  strength,  and  nothing  was  secured 
Besides,  the  organization  laid  itself  open 
to  just  such  charges  as  Secretary  Morton 
has  made.  l.  b  pierce. 


(  CHOIRS,  CLASSES, 

FOR  SINGING  SCHOOLS.  AND 
I  MUSICAL  CONVENTIONS. 


VICTORY  OF  SONG 


The  Best  Classbook.  liy  L.  O.  Emerson. 

The  crowning  result  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  long  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  composer  and  teacher  of  music.  There 
are  many  valuable  suggestions  In  regard  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  voice,  such  as  articulation  and 
pronunciation  of  words.  Also  rudimentary 
exercises,  lessons  In  note  reading;  for  beginners, 
music  of  sufficient  variety.  1  he  most  comprehensive 
classbook  published.  It  contains 

Exercises, 
Anthems, 

Male  Quartettes. 


Glees,  Rounds, 

Solos,  Part  Songs, 

Chants,  Hymn  Tunes, 

Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  can  afford  to  miss  the 
valuable  suggestions  set  forth  In  this  work.  Price, 
60c.  postpaid.  i#6  per  dozen  not  prepaid. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co..  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co..  Phlla. 


TREES 


for  Spring  Planting. 
We  wish  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  reliable 
Farmer  or  Fruit  Grower  In  every  county  to  represent 
us  during  this  winter.  We  will  give,  FREt.  55  to  F  0 
Apple,  Pear  or  Plum  Trees  to  any  one  who  will  get 
up  a  club  or  secure  orders  for  us  in  his  section  in 
proportion  to  amount  sold.  Our  prices  suit  the 
times  No  better  stock  grown.  Secure  a  tine  orchard 
free.  Write  lor  lull  particulars  ard  prices. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG  Nurseryman,  llocnester,  N.  Y 


BANNER  ROOT  COTTER. 

Best  Machine  wl  its  kind  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  dt  SONS, 
Ho. 17  River  SI.,  YPSILANTI.  Mich. 

See  our  Grass  Seed  Sower  on  another  page. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 


AXI)  THE 


American 

Agriculturist 


BOTH  ONE  YEAR 


$2.00 


Separately  they  cost  $2.50. 


IT 

WILL 


PAY  YOU 


To  secure  the  Invaluable  Help,  the  Best 
Information  the  thousands  of  Plain,  Prac¬ 
tical,  Useful  Hints  and  Suggestions  given  In 
the 

American  Agriculturist 

All  prepared  by  thoroughly  experienced, 
intelligent  men,  who  know  well  what  they 
talk  and  write  about. 

Niue  Hundred  Engravings  in  each 
volume. 

Sample  Copy  Free  on  application  to  the 
publishers  In  New  York.  Address 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York  City. 

Or  The  K.  N.-V-  New  York  City. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Wild  Turkeys. — Mr.  Samuel  Cushman 
charges  parties  outside  of  Rhode  Island 
$10  for  three-eighths  wild  turkey  gob¬ 
blers  Do  you  know  where  they  can  be 
bought  for  less  ? 

Ans  — No  ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  know  of 
any  place  where  they  can  be  obtained 
outside  of  Rhode  Island.  There  ought 
to  be  many  breeders,  however. 

Registering  Dorsets. — We  have  re¬ 
cently  bought  of  the  “  importer,”  a  pair 
of  Dorset  sheep.  The  ram  has  the  reg¬ 
istry  tag  and  number  in  his  ear.  The 
ewe  has  none.  Is  it  not  customary  for 
parties  who  sell  thoroughbred  stock  to 
have  it  all  registered  ?  G  h  w. 

Linville  Cove,  N.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — Certainly  the  stock  should 
be  registered  unless  a  special  agreement 
is  made  otherwise. 

Changing  Wheat  for  Feed. — Which  is 
more  profitable  to  sell  wheat  for  65  cents 
a  bushel,  and  buy  bran  for  $18  and  mid¬ 
dlings  for  $15)  a  ton,  for  feed  for  milch 
cows,  or  to  chop  the  wheat  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ?  I  do  my  own  chopping.  Will 
chopped  wheat  alone  be  good  for  milch 
cows  ?  If  not,  what  would  be  best  to 
mix  with  it  ?  m.  s. 

Beaver  County,  Penn. 

Ans. — At  the  prices  named,  we  would 
sell  the  wheat  and  buy  bran.  By  selling 
28  bushels  of  wheat  you  get  money 
enough  to  buy  a  ton  of  bran.  The  wheat 
would  contain,  in  round  numbers  200 
pounds  o^  protein,  25  of  fat  and  1,200  of 
carbohydrates.  The  ton  of  bran  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  wheat  would  bring 
you  300  pounds  of  protein,  80  of  fat  and 
1,000  of  carbohydrates,  or  an  increase  in 
feeding  value  of  nearly  $5. 

Poultry  Notes  for  Decemrer. — For 
those  who  wish  to  raise  broilers  now  is 
the  time  for  business.  If  the  hens  be 
depended  on  to  hatch  and  rear  them, 
—  Tirov’de  f'ern  with  warm  quarters,  keep 
them  out  of  all  storms  and  give  a  liberal 
feed  of  corn,  wheat  and  vegetables. 
Give  comfortable  laying  places.  Handle 
them  on  the  nests  to  get  them  tame.  My 
plan  is  to  set  three  hens  at  a  time,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  I  can  tell 
all  fertile  eggs  by  holding  to  the  sun  or 
a  lamp.  Put  all  good  eggs  under  two  of 
the  hens  and  set  the  other  over  again. 
Take  good  care  of  the  chicks  and  they 
will  grow  rapidly  now.  If  an  incubator 
be  used,  arrange  with  the  neighbors  for 
a  supply  of  fresh  eggs,  as  the  average 
farrr  er  cannot  hope  to  have  eggs  of  his 
own  now.  P  ace  the  chicks  in  a  good, 
warm  house,  keep  rats  and  cats  away, 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  grow.  j.  c.  B. 

A  Boy  and  His  Hens. — Noticing  re¬ 
ports  from  poultry  keepers  as  to  net  re¬ 
sults,  I  will  give  my  son’s  experience 
during  the  past  year.  December  1,  1892, 

I  sold  him  26  pullets,  and  helped  him, 
with  Eome  building  paper  and  old  win¬ 
dows,  to  fix  up  a  place  in  an  old  build- 
ing  for  them.  He  has  bought  all  feed 
given  them,  and  kept  an  accurate  ex¬ 
pense  and  income  account.  The  total 
number  of  eggs  sold  was  333  5-12  dozen, 
for  which  he  received  $60.62.  Paid  for 


enter  his  sow  and  pigs  at  the  fair,  or  how 
much  the  food  eaten  by  the  sow  and  pigs 
was  worth.  I  have  a  registered  Victoria 
sow  for  which  I  paid  $15  last  December. 
April  2  she  farrowed  her  first  litter  of 
pigs,  12  in  number.  She  farrowed  out- 
of-doors,  consequently  all  but  four  of  the 
pigs  died  of  the  cold.  September  15  she 
farrowed  11  pigs,  four  of  which  died, 
leaving  seven.  I  have  sold  two  of  the 
spring  litter  for  $25  and  two  of  the  fall 
litter  for  $7,  and  have  left  two  of  the 
spring  litter,  worth  at  least  $25,  and  five 
of  the  fall  litter  worth  $20  The  sow,  if 
fattened,  would  dress  about  500  pounds 
and  be  worth  $40,  making  in  all  $117.50. 
Their  feed  has  cost  $28.65,  $15  for  the 
sow,  and  $1  for  service  of  boar — in  all 
$44  65,  leaving  $72.85  for  wages  and  in¬ 
terest  on  money  invested,  and  this  after 
saving  but  four  of  the  spring  litter.  The 
sow  was  kept  in  a  yard  20x40  feet  all 
summer.  m.  e.  c. 

Greenville,  Mich. 

Boot  Heels  and  Hard  Milker —In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  18,  page  775, 
W.  R.  R.  asks  how  to  treat  “a  hard 
milker.”  I  have  one  that  milked  so  hard 
that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  a  particle 
of  froth  on  the  milk.  Now  she  is  as  good 
a  milker  as  I  have  and  this  is  how  I 
treated  her.  I  took  an  old  rubber  boot, 
and  cut  from  the  heel  strips  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  shaved  them  out 
into  little  plugs,  leaving  a  shoulder  at 
one  end,  so  that  they  could  not  pass  up 
into  the  teat,  and  drew  the  other  end  to 
a  point  with  the  part  from  shoulder  to 
point  the  same  size.  This  is  so  that  it 
will  not  drop  out  when  placed  in  teat. 
I  commenced  with  small  ones  and  grad¬ 
ually  enlarged  until  the  desired  stream 
was  obtained.  The  plugs  should  be 
dipped  in  some  kind  of  ointment  of  a 
healing  nature.  I  never  treated  a  cow 
when  she  was  dry,  but  my  opinion  is  that 
that  would  be  the  best  time.  I  insert 
the  plugs  in  each  teat,  leave  them  for  12 
hours,  remove  for  a  short  time,  grease 
and  put  back.  L.  D.  gale. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  and  Manure.— I  think  an 
even  product  of  ensilage  could  be  best 
obtained  by  pressing  the  cut  maize  or 
whatever  is  to  be  used  in  square  bales 
like  hay,  all  bales  to  have  the  same  pres¬ 
sure  ;  then  pack  these  in  the  silo,  and 
cover  the  spaces,  if  any,  with  malt 
sprouts,  bran,  or  even  saw-dust  might 
answer.  Wouldn’t  this  be  a  handy  way 
to  feed  ? 

To  best  prepare  manure  without  loss 
seems  a  puzzling  question  with  American 
farmers,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why 
we  do  not  adopt  the  German  system. 
This  is  the  general  way  in  Germany  and 
must  be  good,  because  that  country 
stands  near  the  top  notch  as  regards 
agriculture  ;  it  is  claimed  that  manure 
can  be  thoroughly  rotted  in  six  weeks 
without  a  particle  of  loss.  A  pit  is  built 
say  four  to  six  feet  deep  as  convenient, 
as  long  as  needed  and  as  wide  as  most 
convenient.  This  is  walled  and  cemented 
and  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  will 
drain  to  one  end,  where  a  cistern  of  small 
dimensions  is  built  to  receive  the  liquid 


feed,  $17.43,  leaving  a  net  profit  for  eggs 
alone,  $43.19.  The  feed  has  been  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed  with  hot  water  for  morn¬ 
ing,  corn  and  smoked  wheat  for  noon 
and  night.  He  has  not  lost  a  hen  in  the 
whole  year.  These  are  better  results 
than  I  have  been  able  to  get  per  head 
from  my  150  hens,  perhaps  owing  to  my 
keeping  more  in  a  flock,  as  I  have  100  in 
one  house  and  50  in  another.  My  gross 
results  have  been  from  $2  to  $2.20  a  head. 

Georgetown,  N.  Y.  d.  b.  u. 

Those  Smart  Sows.— In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  November  25,  a  New  York  subscriber 
tells  about  his  Cheshire  sow.  In  two 
years’  time,  he  sold  $101  worth  of  pigs, 
carried  ofiE  $8  in  premiums  and  now  values 
his  sow  at  $50,  making  a  total  of  $159, 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  much  he  paid 
for  the  sow,  how  much  it  cost  him  to 


manure.  A  pump  is  placed  in  this  cis¬ 
tern,  the  pit  filled  with  manure,  and  the 
liquid  from  the  stable  drained  into  it. 
Now  all  that  is  necessary  *to  make  good 
manure  quickly  is  to  sprinkle  the  manure 
three  times  a  day,  so  that  it  will  not 
heat.  The  cistern  must  also  hold  all  the 
liquid  manure,  and  must  be  some  deeper 
than  the  pit,  so  that  none  will  remain  in 
the  pit.  When  the  cistern  gets  too  full 
the  liquid  may  be  carted  out,  generally 
on  a  rainy  day,  on  the  meadows. 

M.  g.  k.  - 


aftek  wau,  Pestilence  and  Intemperance, 
Colds  lead  to  the  greatest  destruction  of  human  life, 
mainly  In  consequence  of  their  betyg  systematically 
neglected— “  left  to  go  as  they  come,”— until  a  sim¬ 
ple,  curable  affection  Is  converted  Into  a  serious  and 
generally  fatal  disease.  It  Is  better  to  take  care 
of  a  Cough  or  Cold  from  Its  lnciplency,  by  using 
promptly  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  remedy  thor¬ 
oughly  adapted  to  remove  these  complaints,  and 
equally  effective  In  the  primary  stages  of  Consump¬ 
tion,  Asthma  and  Bronchitis.— Adv 


Don’t  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  re’lable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World's  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  II  ,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls. 
8cores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheeseraaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893.  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N  Y.— Adv. 


BLANKET  f 

your  horse  with  a  f 

SURLINGTON  “STAY-ON." 

Ask  dealer  or  writo  fl 

w  lliirlingtou  ItlanketCo. Burlington, Wis. 

HOLIDAY  POULTRY. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Holiday  Poultry  for  best 
city  trade.  Ship  only  choice  stock  In  neat  packages 
and  best  prices  will  be  assured.  Write  for  instruc¬ 
tions  for  dressing. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  EIVEFBUE&  &  00., 

Successors  to  C.  S.  PALMER, 
Wholesale  Commission  Merchants, 

No.  166  READJ5  STKKKT,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


HENS  PAY 


S3  to  86  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information 
F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvllle,  Ill. 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Solo  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

W  RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  unkqcaled  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pots,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  quallllcatlons  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  Hnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohtm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  oheerf  ully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

"  The  Old  Brick,”  Boslvn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

Sixteen  head  of  A  J.  C  C  stock,  composed  of  10 
cows,  tbree  yearling  heifers,  two  heifer  calves  and 
one  yearUn  bull;  nearly  all  solid  color;  blood  of 
Signal,  Victor  Hugo,  8t.  Heller,  Farmer’s  Glory. 
Eurotas,  etc.  The  jearllngs  and  calves  were  sired 
by  Cecil  11.  20233,  one  of  tho  best  nred  Jersey  bulls 
living,  and  the  cows  mostly  served  by  him.  The  lot 
for  $i,2o0.  Cecil  H.  will  t>e  included  for  $  00  addi¬ 
tional.  Come  and  see  them,  No  time  to  answer  let¬ 
ters  unless  you  mean  business. 

W.  K.  MO  WRY,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  and  cheapest  foi 
raining  chicks  ;  40  flrnt  premiums  ;  3,000 
testimonials  ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574,  Cardington,  0. 


I N  CUB ATORS ! 

In-Door  and  Out- Door  Brooders. 
5)4  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogue 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-rcKuIntlne. 
1  he  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  EK.TEL  &  CO. ,  Ouiney,  Ill. 


EVINCIBLE  KATCHER.The  BEST 

jcSgA  - t^saTIncubatorABroodcr 
IS  iSSfSfiiSSIlf  EVER  OFFERED 


SAUMENIG  8R0GDER 


(ft 


OCfifi  sold  in  the  year  1693,  f 
LuUU  a,l<1  not  !>  sinLdefn.in- 

-  plaint.  Send  4  <ds.  in©li^ - 

stamps  for  No  2» Catalog,  to 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 


Lowest  priced 
First  class 
latcher  made. 

[GEO.  II.  ST  A  III 


Thousands  In  Sue 
censful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF-REO  ULA  TINO. 

Guaranteed  tohatcha 
larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggH,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalog. 
Circulars  Free 
Pat.  A  Sole  Mfr.,4jiiiucy,  III. 


^  RELIABLE  HATCHER. 

=SJNo  Better  Incubater  Made. 
Hundred  of  testimonials.  Made 
of  best  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Easily  operated.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  4  cents 
stamps  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 
Reliable  Ineubater  Co.,  quincy,  111. 

Nonpareil  Grinding  Mills. 

THE  BEST 

FEED  M  I  LL  MADE. 

For  Circular  address 

L.  J.  MILLER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


■aff POULTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  green  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  green  bone  with  the  meat  and 
gristle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
refunded. 

Ulus,  catalogue  free  If  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


THE 


n  E  YST  O  N  E 

DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

IS  THE  MOST  HUMANE,  RAPID  AND 

DURABLE  KNIFE  ON  THE  MARKET 

FOR  DEHOR  MING  PURPOSES,  AND  DMADL 
•fORflTNH  U5£ Of  FARMER)  AMD  DAIRYMEN 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

•PACBRQSm  COCHHANVILLE.PA 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  thi.t  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng- 
land  and  America.  “  A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

GEO.  E.  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHHP. 

CASSIUS  MARCKLLUS  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 


STALLION  FOR  SALE. 

One-half  his  value.  Standard  bred. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

WILLIS  WHINERL  WINONA,  OHIO, 

He  pays  the  express,  ne  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


CHESHIRES 

From  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  307  t  imes 
to  men  I  had  sold  to  before,  1  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


BERK8HIRE8. 

The  WILLSWOOD  HERD,  wh'ch  Is  composed  of 
the  best  Imported  Blood,  has  April  Sows  to  be  bred 
for  Spring  litters;  Roars  and  Sows  farrowed  In  Mav, 
June,  July,  September  and  October.  You  need  Pigs 
for  next  season,  so  get  the  Best  at  Lowest  prices. 
None  Better,  few  as  Good,  Come  and  see  Breeding. 
Size  and  Quality. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’a  Lake,  N.  ,J. 


rULANU  U  h  I  rs  A  The  most  Potable 
hog  for  the  farmer.  Fifty  bead  of  summer  and  fall 
pigs  for  sale.  J.  L.  VAN  DOUEN,  Crestone,  Ohio. 


100  Mammoth  Light  Brahma’s,  7  t  >  1 1  pounds. 

K.  S.  HAWK,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


CLEAMINCS  !N 


SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  of 

BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  C  1 1  D  Dl  ICC 
|  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  D  L.  C,  diiirLIto 
FULL.  A.  I.  [LOOT,  Medina,  O, 


DOnUTC  TIIGSfCVQ  wel1  bre<3>  spring  hatch 
DnUlILL  lUnALIO,  Gobblers,  $2.50;  hens,  12 
If  taken  soon.  T.  B.  PARKER,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
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Chappie  :  “  I’m  awfully  fond  of  hunt¬ 
ing  dogs.”  She  (innocently):  “Yes? 
Where  do  you  go  to  hunt  them  ?” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

City  Sportsman  :  “  Have  you  seen  any¬ 
thing  worth  shooting  at  around  here  ?” 
Farmer  :  “  Well,  no  ;  not  till  you  came.” 
— Tid  Bits. 

Hobbs  (looking  at  statue  of  Burns  in 
Central  Park)  :  “  Gee  !  These  city  fellers 
is  rich.  Make  all  their  scarecrows  o’ 
brass.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Si  Hosack:  “How  brown  an’  yaller 
the  sun  is  settin’  to-day.”  Liz  Francis  : 
“  Yes  ;  it  looks  for  all  th’  world  like  one 
of  mother’s  punkin  pie6  !” — Life. 

“  Say,  Santa  Claus  come  ter  my  house 
las’  night  ”  “  How  you  know  ?”  “  Cuz 

dat  turkey  I  done  won  at  de  raffle  wuz 
gone  dis  morning.” — Press  Sif Linas. 

Hoax  :  “  Hjw  did  the  expression  ‘  liv¬ 
ing  in  clover’  originate?”  Joax  :  “I 
dare  say  it  came  from  the  scriptural  say¬ 
ing  that  all  flesh  is  grass.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

A  Complaint  of  a  Foub-vkar-old. — 

Oh,  aunty  !  I  just  went  to  touch  a  little 
chicky,  and  the  old  hen  growled  at  me 
and  bit  me  with  her  nose  !” — Boston 
Courier. 

Miss  Winslow  :  “  I’m  very  glad  you 
called,  Mr.  Walker.”  Mr.  Walker:  “Oh, 
thanks,  awfully.”  Miss  Winslow  (more 
enthusiastically)  :  “Yes,  I  am  so  delight¬ 
ed  to  have  seen  that  beautiful  dog  of 
yours.” — Iruth. 

Little  Son:  “What  is  bricks  made 
o'?”  Mrs.  Youngma  :  “  Bricks  are  made 
ci  clay.”  “But  clay  is  soft,  rna.”  “After 
the  clay  is  shaped,  the  bricks  are  baked.” 
“  Oh,  yes,  I  know  now.  *  Like  your  bis¬ 
cuits.” — Good  News. 

“  What  is  the  lesson  taught  us  in  the 
parable  of  the  seven  wise  virgins?”  asked 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  of  his  pupils. 
“That  we  should  always  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  bridegroom,”  said  the  smallest 
girl  in  the  class.” — Texas  Siftings. 

Mrs.  Billus  (after  the  company  had 
gone)  :  “  Johnny,  you  shouldn’t  have 
eaten  those  preserved  fruits.  They  were 
not  intended  to  be  eaten.  They  were 
put  on  the  table  to  fill  up.”  Johnny 
Billus  :  “  Well,  that’s  what  I  used  ’em 
for,  mamma.” — Boston  Globe. 

“  Then  you  are  going  to  marry  him 
simply  for  his  money.  I  hope  he’ll  never 
find  it  out  and  despise  you  for  it.”  “Oh, 
dear,  no  !  I  have  told  him  just  how  it  is. 
He  says  he  knows  his  money  is  much 
more  worth  having  than  himself,  and  he 
is  grateful  to  me  for  takirg  him  with  it.” 
—Life. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
1’hk  Rural. 


BUY  •*  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE. 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  sainplea. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  240  Ely moutli  St,  Brooklyn,  N.x. 


Fox  289. 


Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  bets. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 

For  full  particulars  address _ 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  A  Desirable  Iowa  Farm. 

One  hundred  acres  of  choice  land;  four  acres  in 
fruit,  two  acres  in  choice  grapes.  Attractive  9-room 
house:  new  barn  and  corn  house.  Farm  adjoins  the 
town  of  Alblo",  in  central  Iowa.  Has  advantages  of 
graded  rcuooI  and  seminary.  Sidewalk  from  door  to 
schools,  post-otllce  and  churches.  For  terms  and 
particulars  address 

A.  A.  GARVER,  Albion,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS.  NO  CHARGE. 

For  Truckers  and  Potato  Growers- 

THE  MAPES  VEGETABLE  MANURE, 

For  Celery,  Onions  and  Early  Truck. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

THE  MAPES  GARBAGE  MANUBE. 

Some  of  the  largest  truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  a  season  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Early  Truck,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Onions,  etc. 

Some  of  these  now  use  no  stable  manure  beyond  the  supply  from  the  few  horses  they  keep,  although  formerly  they  were 
heavy  purchasers  until  convinced  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mapes  Manure.  They  claim  the  great  advantages  of  EARLIER  MATURITY  and  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT. 

For  Fruit  Growers. 

THE  MAPES  FRUIT  AND  VINE  MANURE. 

For  Grapes  for  Market  and  Wine;  Currants,  Strawberries  and  all  Small  Fruits,  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Orchards. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  since  setting  out  over  10  years  ago,  have 
proved  to  be  the  healthiest ,  and  to  produce  FRUIT  EARLIER  in  maturity,  FINER  FLAVORED  and  FINER  COLORED,  and 
to  yield  more  largely  than  where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Manures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  exclusively  by  the  growers  on  the  North  River,  whose 
methods  are  being  described  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  under  the  title  “  Fertilizers  and  Fruit.” 

Over  3,000  tons  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  Manures  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  1893.  Address 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

tLST”  Send  for  Pamphlet,  and  state  crops  to  be  grown,  etc. 
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FARMERS  "  HAPPY 

WHO  USE  THE  LATEST  AND  i 
MOST  IMPROVED  MACHINERY. 

rg.AM.8iS 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 

HAS  IMPROVEMENTS 
PECULIAR  TO  ITS  SELF 

dost  send  for  Ci roulcer  ancl  , 
>  see  uuhat  it  luill  do  FOR  YOU  j 

IT'S  MONEY  IN  VO’JP  POCKET.  I 

Hir.r.hMUM  CONN  YORK  OFFICE  1 
hIGUANUM,  CU/V/V.  cuFF  sTREET  f 


ASPINWALL” 


Plants 
Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 
Distributes 
Fertilizer. 


6  to  8 
Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


POTATO  SUTT 


Cuts  Potatoe 
eight  men 


Cutter  complete 


jP/r  Seed  faster  than 

_ _ _  V  by  hand.  Preserves 

the  eyes.  $/s  for  itself  in  one  day. 
No  huge1  at .  Seed  ends  taken  off. 
A  Great  Too,  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock. 

Simple  in  construction.  Thousands 
in  use.  Fully  warranted.  Price  and 

merit  sells  it.  Send  for  free  lllus.  Catalogue. 


Bed  of  Knives. 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Jackson,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


Many  Old 
Worn-Out 


FARMS 


that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  fine  crop 

_ _  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 

of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  the  best  in  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  i ong 
time;  low  rate  Of  interest.  O.  M.  BAKMJS,  Land  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THOMPSON’S  GRASS 
~  SEEDER 


Sows  Clover, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa, 
Red  Top,  Flax, 
and  all  kinds  of 
GRASS  SEEDS. 
‘JO  to  40  if 
Acres  Per  Day. 


Sows  any  quantity. 
Evenly.  Accurately , 


n  wet,  dry  and 
windy  weather. 


Weight  40  lbs. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

See  our  Rauuer  Root  Cutter  on  another  page. 


LATOR 


HEEBNER’S 

With  SPEED  RE' 
For  1 , 2  and  3  Hoi 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

HoftSE-POWER. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  Machine. 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Outters.Feed  Grinders, &o 
11EE  IIS  Ell  &  S  OSS,  Lansdale,  Ea.,U.ii.  A.. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  m  ||  Wm  A 

UNLEACHED 

HAHDWOOD  W  II 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO„ 

9  Merchants’  Row.  Boston,  Mass. 


II  OYS  and  GIRLS  by  GROWING 

STRAWBERRI  ES 

for  market,  can  make  money  and  pay  their  way 
through  scnool.  “How  to  Grow  Berries,”  a  little 
book  giving  luU  Instructions,  25  cents,  post-pa. n,  rte"~ 
ducted  from  flrst  order  for  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J  FARMER,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Wanted,  IO  Fresh  Cows!! 

Guaranteed  Good  Milkers  !  Under  six  years.  Cash 
on  delivery.  Address 

LAWRENCE  RODENHEBER.  Glassboro.  N.  J. 
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AMONG  THE  HOGS. 

SOME  DISTINGUISHED  ENGLISH  IMMIGRANTS. 

Berkshires  on  New  Jersey  Hills. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Prominent  among  prize-winning  Berkshires  at 
Eastern  agricultural  fairs  during  the  past  few  years, 
have  been  those  from  the  Willswood  Farm.  They 
always  received  a  large  proportion  of  the  prizes,  and 
were  uniformly  good,  strong,  thrifty  animals.  The 
Berkshire  is  an  English  breed  which  has  been  im¬ 
proved  upon  by  the  breeders  of  England  for  scores  of 
years.  They  are  great  favorites  among  those  who 
like  black  hogs,  and  have  held  their  own  with  the 
other  breeds  which  have  been  pushed  into  public 
notice  from  time  to  time.  Their  color  is  jet  black, 
with  white  points,  but  they  dress  perfectly  white. 
The  qualities  which  commend  them,  are  the 
large  proportion  of  lean  meat  when  fattened ; 
their  quickness  of  growth  and  large  size  attained 
when  mature  ;  freedom  from  skin  and  other  diseases  ; 
adaptation  to  varying  climates,  quiet 
disposition  and  great  propensity  to 
graze,  and  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  hams  and  bacon.  This  combination 
certainly  should  make  them  desirable 
for  the  farmer. 

Willswood  Farm  is  located  in  the 
western  part  of  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
at  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  is  on  the  crest  of  Schooley’s 
Mountains,  overlooks  the  hamlet  of 
Budd’s  Lake,  bordering  the  beautiful 
little  sheet  of  water  of  the  same  name 
while  in  the  distance  to  the  west  looms 
up  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  beyond, 
a  mere  outline,  is  seen  the  famed  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap.  To  reach  the  farm 
by  way  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Railroad,  one  passes  through  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  to  be  found  in  the 
East.  From  High  Bridge,  the  railroad 
winds  here  and  there  up  the  narrow 
valley,  whose  precipitous  sides  are 
almost  a  solid  wall  of  cragged  rocks, 
scantily  covered  with  a  stunted  growth 
of  trees,  while  a  mountain  stream 
rushes  foaming  down,  first  on  one  side 
of  the  track  and  then  on  the  other.  To 
reach  the  farm,  we  leave  the  train  at 
Flanders,  and  go  by  carriage  2 %  miles, 
going  in  that  distance,  750  feet  further 
from  the  center  of  the  earth.  It  is  a 
continual  climb,  much  of  the  way  over  a  country 
fairly  paved  with  rocks.  The  scattered  buildings  be¬ 
token  an  unprogressive  population.  The  country  is 
fit  for  little  but  stock-breeding  and  dairying,  or  for 
poultry  raising.  The  elevation  renders  it  well  drained 
and  healthful,  and  the  abundance  of  pure  water  fur¬ 
nishes  a  most  important  adjunct  for  these  occupations. 

“  Model  Hoghouse.”  About  the  Business. 

“  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  model  hoghouse 
for  this  part  of  the  country,”  said  Mr.  Seward,  as  we 
were  passing  a  place  beautifully  located,  but  much 
neglected.  The  large  hogyard  was  nearly  covered 
with  large  bowlders,  and  a  stream  of  water  flowed 
through  it.  Several  hogs  were  wandering  among  the 
stones,  and  after  straining  my  eyes,  I  discovered  the 
“  model”  to  consist  of  a  few  boards  leaned  against  a 
restraining  wall  against  a  bank,  backed  by  an  old 
building  ;  this  was  all.  I  have  seen  many  similar  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  never  heard  them 
called  by  this  name  before.  Stone  is  a  favorite  build¬ 
ing  material,  being  so  plentiful,  and  enters  largely 
into  the  construction  of  most  buildings  in  this  region, 


though  it  is  said  to  be  as  expensive  to  build  with  this 
when  costing  nothing  but  the  handling,  as  to  build 
with  wood. 

“  How  large  a  farm  have  you?”  I  asked  Mr.  Seward. 

“  About  200  acres,  only  about  75  of  which  are  im¬ 
proved.  The  most  of  the  remainder  is  woodland.” 

“  Is  this  an  old  settled  farm  ?  ” 

“  No ;  it  has  been  in  the  family  for  more  than  100 
years,  but  it  is  only  about  20  years  since  my  father 
began  to  improve  it  and  built  upon  it.  At  that  time 
it  was  all  covered  with  woods.  I  have  shot  pigeons 
from  the  front  piazza  of  the  house.” 

“  Do  you  make  this  your  sole  business  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  we  are  in  business  in  the  city,  but  my  fore¬ 
man,  Henry  Appleby,  an  Englishman,  who  has  been 
with  me  for  10  years,  ever  since  he  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  lives  here  and  takes  the  same  interest  and  care  that 
I  do  myself.  He  first  led  me  to  engage  in  the  impor¬ 
tation  and  breeding  of  purebred  stock,  through  a  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  reputation  for  the  farm  and  to  breed 
salable  and  profitable  animals.  He  makes  sales, 


“  I  suppose  that  you  send  pedigrees  with  the  ani¬ 
mals  sold  ?  ” 

“  I  send  pedigrees  before  they  are  sold.  Any  would- 
be  purchaser  may  select  from  the  catalogue  any  strain 
which  he  prefers,  and  I  will  send  descriptions  of  such 
stock  as  I  have  of  that  strain.  Many  breeders  send 
pedigrees  only  when  the  animals  are  shipped,  and  as 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  registry,  you  can  see  that 
pedigrees  are  easily  manufactured.  Some  live-stock 
breeders,  of  whom  I  know,  have  shipped  stock,  prom¬ 
ising  to  send  pedigrees  afterwards,  but  that  was  all 
that  the  purchaser  ever  got,  a  promise.  Here  is  a 
blank  I  use  for  giving  description  of  animals  offered 
for  sale.  Every  animal  is  recorded  in  the  American 
Berkshire  Association  Record,  and  all  imported  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  British  Berkshire  Herd  Book  : 

DESCRIPTION  OB’  THE  BERKSHIRE . 

Sold  to . of . 

Name  of  animal . 


Sire . 

Dam.  - . 

J3T-  B’or  extended  Pedigree  of  Sire  and  Dam  see  pages . and 

. of  Catalogue. 

B'arrowed . 18..., 

jy  Service  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

Served  . 18.... by . 

Price  $ . at . Station,  as  per  terms 

and  conditions  In  Catalogue. 

Natural  Markings:  White,  on. ...feet . 


Remarks: 


The  above  description  Is  correct  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Dated . 18.... 


Alert  29308 


Naomi  29306.  Charity  29301. 

A  Berkshire  Female  Quartette.  Fig.  270. 


attends  to  collections,  and  transacts  business  of  any 
kind  appertaining  to  the  farm.  We  live  here  through 
the  summer,  but  go  to  the  city  late  in  autumn  for  the 
winter,  during  which  I  come  out  once  or  twice 
weekly.” 

“You  aren’t  in  the  business  solely  for  revenue, 
then  ?  ” 

“No,  not  entirely.  It  is  my  endeavor  to  build  up  a 
herd  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  With  this 
end  in  view,  I  have  imported  some  of  the  best  animals 
to  be  found  in  England.” 

Importing,  Registering  and  Shipping. 

“  Do  you  import  animals  for  sale,  or  only  for  use  as 
breeders  ?  ” 

“For  breeders,  only.  I  sometimes  sell  after  using 
them  for  breeders  for  a  considerable  time.  But  there 
is  no  money  in  importing  the  best  stock  for  sale.  They 
cost  too  much  in  the  first  place  ;  then  there  are  heavy 
transportation  and  quarantine  charges,  and  all  sorts 
of  minor  expenses.  All  these,  besides  the  risk  of  loss 
by  death  or  injury  on  the  passage,  which  must  be 
borne  by  the  importer,  as  no  insurance  can  be  effected.” 


Breeder  aud  Owner. 


“You  probably  find  plenty  of  people 
who  think  your  prices  are  high  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
other  breeders  who  will  sell  at  lower 
prices.  I  have  letters  now  from  differ¬ 
ent  parties  who  say  they  want  to  buy 
stock,  asking  for  prices  and  saying 
that  they  will  write  to  several  others 
for  quotations.  They  expect  to  buy 
where  they  can  buy  cheapest,  and  you 
probablj  know  the  quality  of  stock  any 
one  is  likely  to  get  who  buys  in  this 
way.  Many  of  these  lower-priced  ones 
are  nothing  but  dealers,  and  have  but 
little  or  no  stock  of  their  own,  buying 
to  fill  their  orders.  Of  course  they  can 
sell  cheap.  They  manufacture  the 
pedigrees  of  the  stock  they  sell,  or 
else  they  don’t  give  any.” 

“  How  do  you  ship  the  hogs  when  sold  ?  ” 

“  By  express.  When  I  sell  an  animal  it  is  recorded, 
transferred,  crated,  supplied  with  food  for  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  delivered  to  the  express  company  free  of 
charge.  Here  my  responsibility  ends,  unless  I  make 
a  special  agreement.” 

“  Do  express  companies  usually  take  good  care  of 
stock  shipped  ?  ” 

I  never  have  had  any  trouble  with 
a  card,  one  of  which  is  tacked  on 


B’alth  28332. 


“  I  think  so. 
them.  Here  is 
every  crate 

To  Express  Agents: 

Place  head  of  animal  toward  locomotive;  feed  In  bag  to  be  given 
with  small  quantity  of  water  at  6  A.  M.,  12  M.  and  6  P,  M...... quarts  at 

each  feed;  also  give  water  for  drink.  Feed  and  water  in  trough. 

US?"  Notify  Consignee  immediately  on  arrival. 

FROM  WILLSWOOD  FARM, 

BUDD’S  LAKE,  N.  J. 

B’or . 


Via . Ex.  Co. 


“  I  don’t  like  that  style  of  card;  it  is  too  large.  I 
shall  get  up  a  smaller  and  neater  appearing  one.  These 
directions  are,  I  think,  usually  closely  followed.” 
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The  Stock,  Where  and  How  They  Live. 

“  But  let’s  go  and  look  at  the  stock.  This  is  the  old 
house,  No.  1,  we  call  it.  Jt  was  built  originally  for  a 
poultry  house,  but  I  don’t  want  any  poultry  around 
me,  so  I  turned  it  into  a  hog  bouse.  It  faces  the  south, 
the  north  wa  1  being  stone.  Most  of  t’  e  breeders  are 
in  this  house.  The  width  is  16  feet,  the  pens  being 
6  x  12.  The  floor  is  of  flag  stones,  and  there  is  a  drain 
from  each  pen  to  a  cesspool.  The  pens  are  cleaned 
out  every  morning,  and  are  kept  sprinkled  with  plaster 
and  a  very  little  Sanitas  for  disinfecting.  Nothing 
nasty  about  these  pens  is  there  ?  ” 

“1  should  say  not.  They  are  cleaner  and  smell 
sweeter  than  some  kitchens  in  which  I  have  been.” 

“  Do  you  notice  that  guard  just  above  the  floor  a 
few  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  pens.  That  gives  the 
pigs  a  chance  to  roll  under,  so  that  the  sows  will  not 
lie  on  and  crush  them.  It  saves  many  dollars  every 
year.  As  you  see,  we  can  raise  the  doors  opening  into 
the  yards,  from  the  alley.  The  yards  are  all  paved  or 
cemented.  This  device  for  water  is  an  excellent  thing, 
and  has  never  yet  frozen.  It  consists  of  a  large  cask, 
covered  with  coal  tar,  and  sunk  partially  in  the 
ground,  the  upper  part  being  boxed  in.  This  forms  a 
dead-air  space,  and  by  keeping  the  lid  closed  we  have 
water  always  free  from  ice.” 

“  Do  you  feed  the  hogs  on  water  ?  I  don’t  see  much 
else  here  but  a  little  salt.” 

“  Mostly  on  water.  We  mix  some  middlings  with 
it  to  make  a  mush,  and  a  little  oil  nreal,  and  feed 
three  times  a  day  for  those  in  the  pens.  We  use  what 
milk  we  have,  and  try  to  feed  each  animal  what  it 
will  eat  up  clean.  We  feed  little  corn.  The  brood 
sows  running  out  are  fed  twice  a  day,  and  we  mix 
some  buckwheat  middlings  in  their  feed.  You  notice 
the  trough  we  use.  This  is  the  Willswood  trough.  It 
is  made  of  cast  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle  with 
four  compartments.  It  is  bolted  to  the  partition,  the 
feed  being  poured  in  through  a  chute,  and  going  into 
all  the  compartments  equally.  The  largest  hog  can 
eat  from  it,  and  there  is  no  crowding.  The  trough 
may  be  filled  with  water  and  this  be  allowed  to  freeze 
solid  without  injury.  It  is  practically  indestructible.” 
This  trough  is  illustrated  at  Fig. 

271,  and  one  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  for  outside  fefding,  and 
surrounded  with  hogs  is  shown 
at  Fig.  272. 

In  going  to  house  No.  2,  we 
passed  through  a  yard  where  11 
brood  sows  are  running  at  liber¬ 
ty.  Several  of  them  are  imported 
animals,  and  most  of  them  are 
winners  of  numerous  prizes. 

They  have  been  running  on  past¬ 
ure,  being  fed  but  twice  a  day. 

They  were  in  excellent  order. 

Mr.  Seward  says  that  they  graze 
just  about  like  cattle.  The  next 
house  is  a  new  one,  hardly  yet 
completed.  It  is  different  from 
the  other.  It  extends  no  th  and 
south  with  pens  on  each  side  of 
a  central  four-foot  alley.  There 
are  also  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
house,  the  sun  shining  into  those 
on  one  side  in  the  forenoon,  and 
into  the  others  in  the  afternoon. 

This  house  is  67  x  22  feet  and 
is  floored  with  concrete  made  of 
Portland  cement.  Each  pen  is 
nine  feet  long,  divided  into  an 
eating  and  a  sleeping  compart¬ 
ment,  the  latter  being  six  feet 
and  the  former  seven  feet  wide. 

The  partitions  are  nearly  breast 
door  opened  and  closed  from  the 


blocky  boar  ;  and  Lord  Chumbly,  a  few  days  younger, 
sire  Simplex,  dam  Waiting  Maid.  These  have  been 
over  only  since  November  9,  end  had  hardly  got  off 
their  sea  legs  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Another  fine  boar  is  Imported  Collegian,  bred  by 
Russell  Swanwick,  England,  and  said  to  be  the  best 
boar  offered  at  the  sale  of  his  herd.  Some  fine  sows 
arenDorcas,  imported  Winchester  Beauty,  Winchester 
Belle,  Romp,  Madam  Noisy,  a  short  haired  sow  with  a 
litter  of  five  fine  pigs,  Miss  Maud  and  Heather  II. 
Prosperine  was  bred  at  Willswood,  and  is  a  cross  of 
English  blood  upon  one  of  the  noted  American  strains. 
The  results  were  very  satisfactory.  She  had  farrowed 
a  litter  of  eight  fine  pigs,  of  which  five  were  left. 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  were  three  fine  young  sows 
all  bred  at  Willswood,  sired  by  Lorenzo.  A  large 
number  of  fine  young  boars  and  sows  were  in  the  pens, 


The  Willswood  Trough.  Fig.  271. 

some  for  sale,  and  others  of  the  choicest  reserved  for 
breeding  purposes. 

“  Have  you  ever  fed  ensilage  to  your  hogs  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  No  ;  I  pasture  them  in  summer  and  feed  turnips, 
and  all  sorts  of  green  stuff,  the  refuse  of  the  garden, 
etc.  Before  you  go,  I  want  to  show  you  some  hogs 
out  here  in  the  orchard.” 

We  found  three  hogs  which  would  be  considered 
good  almost  anywhere. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  S. 

“  They  look  to  me  like  pretty  fair  specimens,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  small.  What  ails  them  anyway  ?  ” 

“  They  are  some  of  our  culls.  We  didn’t  consider 
them  good  enough  to  breed  from,  and  consequently 
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A  Center  of  Attraction — The  Willswood  Trough.  Fig.  272. 


high.  A  drop 
alley  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  pulley  leads  from  each  eating  room  into 
the  yard  outside.  Another  door  from  the  sleeping 
apartment  leads  into  the  alley,  so  that  any  animal 
may  be  transferred  from  one  pen  to  another  through 
the  alley  when  desired.  When  shipping  pigs,  also,  the 
crate  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  door,  the  pig  driven 
in,  nailed  up,  and  the  crate  loaded  in  the  wagon  with¬ 
out  trouble.  The  partitions  between  the  eating  and 
sleeping  compartments  are  strengthened  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  top  board  to  the  outside  where  it  is  securely 
nailed.  The  north  end  of  the  building  is  made  of 
stone,  but  the  rest  is  covered  with  a  single  thickness 
of  patent  siding.  The  windows  are  on  pivots  for 
ventilating  purposes. 

Prominent  in  this  house  is  the  boar  imported  Lorenzo, 
24684,  bred  by  James  Lawrence,  England,  and  far¬ 
rowed  at  Willswood,  July  22,  1889.  He  is  the  winner 
of  a  large  number  of  prizes.  He  was  sired  by  Little- 
worth,  22431,  dam  Heather,  21561,  both  including  blood 
of  many  noted  English  strains. 

Among  recent  importations,  are  President,  farrowed, 
January  24,  1893,  sire  Lord  Curzon,  2012,  B.  B.  H.  B., 
dam  Paragon  Pet,  3205,  B.  B.  H.  B.,  a  very  black, 


not  good  enough  to  sell  for  breeders,  so  we  put  them 
out  here  to  fatten  to  kill.  I  wanted  you  to  see  some  of 
the  animals  that  we  sort  out.” 

Yet  these  “  culls  ”  are  better  hogs,  I  will  guarantee, 
than  are  found  on  the  majority  of  American  farms. 

Fig.  270  represents  four  of  the  breeding  sows  at 
Willswood.  This  engraving  is  from  a  photograph,  and 
is  a  pretty  good  representation  of  the  animals  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  hogs  are  difficult  subjects  to 
photograph.  Faith  was  incautious  enough  to  move 
her  head  slightly  when  the  exposure  was  made,  and 
the  artist  in  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  defect  has 
hardly  done  her  justice.  The  background  of  the  group 
is  a  section  of  house  No.  1,  showing  two  of  the  lift 
doors  by  which  the  hogs  are  admitted  to  the  yards. 

Fig.  272  represents  a  sort  of  a  family  party — with 
their  heads  together,  as  it  were — around  one  of  the 
Willswood  circular  troughs.  We  can’t  judge  from 
their  faces  as  to  their  feelings,  but  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  some  great  attraction  holds  them  to  the  spot. 
The  background  is  the  stone  barn,  the  open  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  stables  where  are  the  Guernsey  herd  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  at  another  time.  A  shed 
is  to  be  built  against  the  fence, represented,  for  a  man¬ 
ure  shelter.  f.  h.  v. 


RANDOM  NOTES  ON  FARM  FAILURES.— III. 

The  old  farmer  leaned  against  the  fence,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  fields  of  ripened  corn  half  hidden  in 
the  October  haze,  said  :  “  Well,  autumn  is  here  again, 
and  it  will  soon  be  winter.  Last  spring  I  began  my 
farm  work  with  about  the  same  high  hopes  that  I  have 
many  a  spring  before,  and  there  is  the  result  of  my 
season’s  labors.  Floods  at  planting  time  and  drought 
in  summer  have  beaten  my  best  efforts,  and  I  shall 
gather  less  than  half  a  crop.  It  makes  a  man  of  my 
age  feel  sort  o’  tired  to  be  balked  in  this  manner.  He 
feels  rather  gloomy  and  dejected,  and  is  somewhat 
inclined  to  blame  Providence  for  ill  success.  When  I 
was  young  a  failure  like  this  used  to  make  me  all  the 
keener  to  try  it  again,  but  age  has  cooled  my  ardor. 
But,  after  all,  bitter  thoughts  and  lamentations  don’t 
do  any  good.  We  on^y  make  ourselves  and  all  about 
us  miserable  with  our  plaints.  It  is  not  in  human 
power  to  foresee  or  prevent  such  disaste  s  as  these, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  that  fact  drilled  into  our  minds 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  Now  there’s  S  over  there. 
When  the  fields  were  flooded  with  rain  at  corn  plant¬ 
ing  time  last  spring  he  appeared  to  be  as  happy  as  a 
lark.  ‘If  we  could  stop  this  rain  by  cussing  or  grumb¬ 
ling,’  said  he,  ‘I’d  join  you  in  a  hurry,  and  whoop  ’er 
up  lively.  But  as  we  can’t,  we'd  just  better  make  the 
best  of  it !’  He’s  a  queer  stick.  Well,  there’s  one  con¬ 
solation  ;  another  spring  will  be  along  in  a  few  months 
and  we  can  try  it  again.  We  can  set  our  mark  high 
and  try  our  best  to  reach  it.” 

Last  winter  and  spring  a  tenant  covered  five  acres 
of  land  with  good  stable  manure,  with  the  intention, 
as  he  expressed  it,  of  raising  some  Columbian  corn — a 
crop  such  as  would  astonish  the  natives.  The  land 
was  flooded  with  rains  until  May  was  almost  gone, 
and  then  the  drought  set  in.  As  soon  as  the  land  was 
dry  enough  he  turned  the  manure  under  and  planted 
the  corn.  He  harrowed  and  cultivated  full  many  a 
time  and  oft,  and  hoped  for  showers  which  came  not. 
A  few  days  ago  he  husked  it  and  the  yield  was  2<> 
bushels  per  acre  of  third-rate  corn.  To-day  he  plowed 
a  portion  of  the  land  and  to  his  astonishment  found 
the  manure  he  applied  last  spring 
in  much  the  same  condition  as 
when  turned  under.  It  had  de¬ 
cayed  so  little  that  the  crop  wjs 
injured  rather  than  benefited  by 
it.  But  it  is  there,  and  next  year’s 
crop  will  find  it  and  use  it.  Had 
his  lease  expired  with  this  year, 
all  the  labor  of  hauling  and 
spreading  the  manure  would 
have  been  lost  to  him. 

A  few  days  ago  I  accompanied 
a  veterinary  surgeon  to  see  a  fine 
mare  that  had  been  snagged 
badly  inside  the  thigh  by  a  piece 
of  board.  The  board  had  been 
broken  off  the  fence  and  care¬ 
lessly  left  where  it  fell.  While 
playing  about  the  yard  the  mare 
had  stepped  on  one  end  of  it  and 
the  other  flew  up  with  the  result 
above  stated.  On  arrival,  we 
j  found  the  mare  had  just  died 
from  blood  poisoning.  The  vet. 
j  cut  open  the  thigh  and  explained 
to  the  owner  the  cause  of  death. 

5  “It  is  too  bad,”  said  he;  “she 

J  was  such  a  fine  animal.  Will  it 

hurt  two  mares  in  foal  to  draw 
her  out  to  the  hog  pasture 
yonder  ?”  he  asked.  On  being 
assured  that  it  would  not,  he  continued  :  “  I  guess 
I’ll  haul  her  out  there  and  slash  her  up  some  and  let 
the  hogs  eat  her.  I’m  a  little  short  of  feed  anyway  !” 
Will  his  hogs  have  the  “cholera”?  What  sort  of 
pork  will  such  feed  make  ? 

How  many  people  there  are  who  think  butter  mak¬ 
ing,  poultry  raising,  and  fruit  growing  too  small  a 
business  for  them  to  dabble  in.  A  young  farmer’s 
wife  asked  him  to  take  three  dozen  eggs  to  town  with 
him. 

“Me  carry  three  dozen  eggs  to  town  !”  said  he,  con¬ 
temptuously.  “Not  much!” 

“Why,  they’re  worth  15  cents  a  dozen,”  said  she. 

“Ha,  ba  !  45  cents’  worth!”  he  laughed.  “I’m  not 
running  a  five  cent  farm,  girl !  What  do  you  take  me 
for  ?”  And  he  drove  away. 

“  I’ll  get  even  with  him  soon,”  she  murmured,  and 
she  sent  the  eggs  up  by  an  accommodating  neighbor. 

A  few  days  afterward  he  said  he  was  going  to  town 
again,  and  asked  if  she’d  like  to  accompany  him. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  replied,  “I  want  to  get  a  new  hat  for 
Sundays.  The  spring  styles  are  in  now,  and  I  must 
have  one  to  look  like  anybody.” 

She  called  him  into  the  millinery  shop  to  look  at  the 
one  she  had  selected. 
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“It’s  only  six  dollars,”  she  whispeied,  “and  aint  it 
lovely  ?  There’s  some  cheaper  ones  back  there,  but  I 
told  Miss  Q  that  I’m  no  five  center.  I  want  this  !’’ 

lie  winced,  and  groaned  inwardly  as  he  handed  her 
the  amount,  because  he  had  need  of  every  cent  he 
could  raise.  It  cured  him  ail  right.  He  never  ob¬ 
jected  to  taking  butter,  eggs  or  chickens  to  town  after 
that. 

But  I  know  farmers  who  are  making  $500  at  a  cost 
of  $490  who  would  not  for  any  consideration  be  seen 
fooling  away  their  valuable  time  selling  such  small 
truck  as  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  vegetables  or  small 
fruits.  They  affect  to  sneer  at  the  man  who  thinks 
10  cents’  worth  of  profit  received  for  eggs,  batter  or 
chickens  is  as  good  as  10  cents’  worth  received  for 
wheat,  ccrn,  cattle  or  hogs.  They  boast  that  they 
deal  in  dollars,  not  cents.  They  are  great  big  pop- guns. 
Generally  good  fellows,  but  slightly  top  light. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill.  feed  grundy. 


FARM  SQUARELY  FED  FROM  CIRCULAR  SILO. 

The  first  circular  silo  built  in  this  State  is  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Bancroft,  near  Camden,  Del.  I 
was  at  bis  place  on  the  afternoon  of  September  27, 
when  he  began  filling  the  new  silo  with  corn  and  cow 
peas.  Two  smaller  silos  in  his  barn  had 
already  been  filled  with  about  225  tons 
of  corn  ensilage.  The  circular  silo,  shown 
at  Fig.  273,  is  24  feet  inside  diameter 
and  26  feet  from  the  eaves  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pit,  which  is  four  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  portion 
below  ground  is  made  of  bi  ick  and  cement 
with  a  cement  floor.  The  distance  from 
the  floor  to  the  peak  of  the  roof  is  34 
feet.  The  frame  of  the  building  is  made 
of  2x4-ineh  pine  studding.  Upon  the 
inside,  bent  to  conform  to  the  circle,  are 
nailed  one-half-inch  oak  boards,  eight 
inches  wide,  which  are  covered  with 
tarred  paper ;  this  is  covered  with  half¬ 
inch  oak  hoards  in  the  same  manner, 
care  being  taken  to  break  joints  wilh 
the  first  layer  of  boards.  The  outside 
is  covered  with  half-inch  pine  siding ; 
the  inside  is  coated  with  hot  gas  tar. 

Several  half-inch  iron  bolts  secure  the 
studs  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  from 
spreading,  and  the  sills  are  bolted  to 
the  foundation  by  bolts  18  inches  long. 

This  silo  is  estimated  to  hold  about  265  t^ns  of  en¬ 
silage.  The  ensilage  in  the  silos  is  trodden  down  by 
one  man  while  filling,  and  is  finally  covered  with 
about  one  foot  of  chaff,  no  o*Uer  covering  or  weights 
being  used.  The  corn  is  brought,  from  the  field  to 
the  cutter  upon  a  low  wagon  without  tying  into  bun¬ 
dles.  The  wagon  is  shown  at  Fig  274.  It  consists  of 
a  platform  16  feet  in  length,  hung  from  the  axles  of 
an  ordinary  farm  wagon,  the  construct’on  of  which  is 
readily  seen  in  the  cut  An  original  feature  of  the 
platform  is  the  hinging  of  the  sloping  portion  to  the 
lower  part,  to  that  when  stored  the  platform  can  be 
turned  over  towards  the  front  end  and  thus  be  piled 
one  above  the  other  and  occupy  but  little  space. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  farm  consists  of  140  acres  of  excel¬ 
lent  land.  Besides  being  a  reeder  of  a  choice  strain 
of  thorough-bred  Jersey  cattle,  he  is  also  an  extensive 
fruit  and  vegetable  grower.  His  herd  comprises  40 
milch  cows,  two  bulls  and  20  head  of  young  stock. 
There  are  also  seven  horses  and  mules  and  a  number 
of  brood  sows  kept  on  the  place.  The  milk  is  made 
into  butter  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft.  It  is  put  up  in  pound  and  half  pound  prints 
and  meets  with  ready  sale  at  g  lod  prices  on  account 
of  superior  quality. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  farm  is  the  absence 
of  all  fences  except  sufficient  to  inclose  a  yard  in 
which  the  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  on  pleasant  days. 
At  other  times  they  are  confined  in  the  stables.  The 
buildings  and  lawn,  flower  garden  and  stock  yards 
occupy  about  three  acres.  There  are  20  acres  of  apple 
orchards,  most  of  which  are  young  trees.  Toe  peach 
orchard,  originally  35  acres,  has  been  reduced  to  10 
and  many  of  these  trees  have  been  dug  out  on  account 
of  yellows.  The  peach  orchard  is  being  replaced  by 
apple  trees  and  20  acres  are  now  being  planted  to  ap¬ 
ples.  Ten  acres  are  devoted  to  strawberries,  six  acres 
to  blackcaps,  five  acres  to  Lucretia  dewberries,  and 
three  acres  to  Early  Harvest  blackberries.  There  are 
also  eight  acres  of  pears  in  fruiting,  which  are  sprayed 
from  two  to  three  times  each  season  for  the  leaf 
blight.  Asparagus  occupies  10  acres  from  which  a 
paying  crop  is  cut  and  shipped  each  year.  The  present 
season  10  acres  of  tomatoes  and  three  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  were  grown  for  market. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  30  acres  of  ensilage  corn 
were  grown  to  fill  the  three  silos  wMch  are  now 
filled  with  75,  125  and  250  tons  respectively  of  corn 
ensilage  of  the  finest  quality.  Five  acres  are  devoted 


to  Alfalfa,  from  which  three  to  four  heavy  crops  are 
cut  annually.  Eight  acres  of  cow  peas  were  also 
grown  this  year.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  not  content  to 
secure  a  single  crop  from  the  land  each  year ;  but 
secures  two  and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four 
crops  annually  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alfalfa.  Some  of 
his  best  ensilage  corn  was  planted  on  July  1,  on  land 
from  which  a  full  crop  of  strawberries  had  been  picked. 
Scarlet  clover  is  gro  wn,  always  as  a  catch  crop,  for 
fertilizer,  ensilage  and  seed.  It  is  sown  on  all  the 
land  except  that  devoted  to  sweet  potatoes,  truck, 
strawberries  and  some  other  small  fruits. 

In  May  a  part  of  the  siloes  will  be  filled  with  Scarlet 
clover  which  makes  much  better  ensilage  than  corn. 
Mr.  Bancroft  thinks  that  “  the  system  will  be  right 
when  the  land  grows  a  crop  of  cow  peas  for  fall  filling 
of  the  silos  and  one  of  Scarlet  clover  for  spring.”  He 
proposes  to  test  that  system,  in  that  manner  getting 
the  best  possible  dairy  feed  with  less  protein  to  buy, 
and  at  the  same  time  filling  the  soil  with  nitrogen, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  purchasing  any  ferti¬ 
lizing  elements  except  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
It  is  nis  intention  to  feed  ensilage  to  his  stock  tne  year 
round  ;  but  heretofore  it  has  been  used  uo  and  has 
had  to  be  supplemented  with  Alfalfa  and  other  green 
foods.  Ensi  lage  is  not  fed  to  the  horses  for  the  reason 


that  the  supply  has  never  been  sufficient  for  the  cattle. 
Large  quantities  of  bran,  corn  meal  and  cotton-seed 
meal  are  fed  in  connection  with  the  ensilage,  which 
is  of  itself  a  rich  feed  as  the  ears  are  cut  with  the 
stalks  into  half-inch  lengths.  Mr.  Bancroft  believes 
in  liberal  feeding,  but  prefers  not  to  use  too  largo  a 
po-  tion  of  the  cotton  seed  meal,  as  it  tends  to  make 
the  butter  too  hard.  m.  h  beckwith. 


NO  FORTUNE  IN  BUYING  AT  WHOLESALE. 

It  is  easy  to  write  generalities  as  does  Fred  Grundy, 
in  reference  to  this  matter  on  page  794,  but  why  does 
not  Mr.  G.  give  some  experience  and  tell  us  just  what 
can  be  done  where  he  lives?  I  have  given  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  matter  in  my  locality  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio,  and  find  that  in  staple  groceries  there  is  not 
enough  to  warrant  much  trouble  in  buying  at  whole- 
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sale  when  the  necessity  of  providing  storage  and  in¬ 
surance  is  taken  into  account.  Most  of  this  fall  there 
has  been  but  50  or  60  cents’  difference  per  100  pounds 
between  the  cost  of  sugars  by  the  barrel  and  by  the 
dollar’s  worth.  This  means  a  saving  of  $1.50  or  $1.80 
on  300  pounds,  out  of  which  must  come  cost  of  writing 
two  letters,  one  of  inquiry  and  one  for  purchase,  and 
freight,  besides  postal  order.  This  leaves  a  margin 
worth  saving,  of  course,  if  one  has  a  tight  vermin-proof 
store  room  that  is  dry  in  the  dampest  weather,  and  if 
the  insurance  covers  provisions.  Coffees  in  pound 
papers,  browned,  co3t  by  the  hundred  package  case 
$24.60,  and  retail  at  26  cents,  the  grocery  man  grind¬ 
ing  them  and  making  a  profit  of  one  cent  and  four 
mills.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  family  to  buy 
100  pounds,  as  that  amount  would  last  two  years,  or 
more,  and  lose  greatly  in  quality.  The  only  way  is  to 
buy  unbrowned  coffee  and  brown  and  grind  it  at 
home.  In  this  there  is  something  saved,  but  it  entails 
the  keeping  of  a  coffee  mill  a’nd  much  extra  work  for 
the  women,  and  there  is  a  chance  that  enough  will 


be  spoiled  in  browning  in  a  year  to  nearly  offset  the 
small  gain  in  price.  It  is  impracticable  to  buy  enough 
tea  at  a  time  to  save  anything  worth  while,  as  it  loses 
strength,  and  on  the  smaller  items  of  sp’ces,  yeast, 
flavoring  extracts,  etc.,  there  is  the  trouble  that  one 
family  does  not  use  enough  to  make  a  wholesale 
order. 

Oil  can  be  bought  in  my  section  for  seven  cents  per 
gallon  in  five  gallon  lots,  and  the  same  grade  in 
barrels  for  about  5%  cents.  Oat  of  this  comes  corres¬ 
pondence  and  freight,  besides  one  must  pay  for  the 
barrel  extra,  getting  it  refunded  when  the  barrel  is 
emptied  and  returned.  If  the  oil  be  used  from  the 
barrel  the  staves  shrink  at  the  top  and  enough 
oil  evaporates  to  make  about  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  and  retail.  To  save  this  waste 
one  must  have  a  tin  tank  holding  50  or  60  gallons, 
and  costing  $8  or  more.  A  leaky  oil  barrel  in  a 
cellar  is  not  the  safest  thing  one  can  have  around, 
and  some  insurance  companies  make  a  pol’cy  void 
if  it  is  kept  in  a  building.  Gasoline  is  still  worse, 
and  a  few  years  ago  a  friend  in  Akron  came  pretty 
near  losing  his  wife  and  house,  from  having  a  cask  of 
gasoline  in  the  cellar.  The  barrel  shrunk  and  leaked, 
and  one  day  when  his  wife  went  down  cellar  with  a 
candle,  there  was  an  explosion  that  lifted  the  house 
several  inches,  blew  the  woman  against 
the  wall,  burned  her  hair  and  fired  her 
clothing,  and  nothing  but  the  fact  that 
the  accident  happened  in  a  city  saved  the 
house  and  woman.  50  cents  per  barrel 
can  be  saved  by  buying  flour  by  the 
barrel  instead  of  by  the  sack,  and  55 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  by  buying 
buckwheat  flour  in  100  pound  lots.  There 
is  quite  a  saving  in  buying  coal  by  the 
car,  but  if  it  comes  when  the  farmer  is 
busy  it  sometimes  costs  all  the  saving  to 
attend  to  the  drawing.  A  farmer  of  my 
acquaintance  ordered  some  coal  to  come 
in  August.  It  came  three  weeks  later, 
in  wheat  sowing,  and  he  told  me  he 
thought  be  lost  $30  by  stopping  his  seed¬ 
ing  to  attend  to  it.  This,  of  course,  was 
an  accidental  matter,  and  is  only  given 
to  show  that  there  are  many  things  to 
think  of  and  allow  for,  in  figuring  on 
the  difference  made  by  the  middleman’s 
profits.  In  localities  where  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  purchase  from  little  country 
grocers,  without  corr petition,  circum¬ 
stances  are  different,  and  if  there  is  within  a  reason¬ 
able  distance,  a  large  town,  it  will  pay  to  buy  in 
larger  quantities.  l  b.  pierce. 

CURSE  AND  BLESSING  FROM  THE  SAME  BAG. 

THE  FERTILIZER  IS  STILL  IN  THE  SOIL. 

A  week  ago  the  following  note  came  to  hand  :  “I 
think  you  do  very  wrong  to  urge  poor  people  to  run 
in  debt  for  commercial  fertilizers,  and  discard  dairy¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  agriculture.  I  would  be  more 
than  $100  better  off  this  year  if  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  paper.”  Not  knowing  when  and  where  we  have 
urged  poor  people  to  run  in  debt  for  fertilizers,  we 
wrote  for  further  particulars  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“  My  loss  of  $100  is  in  running  in  debt  to  that 
amount  for  commercial  fertilizers  under  the  advice  of 
The  Rural,  and  finding  myself  at  the  close  of  the 
season  without  improved  crops  and  without  money  to 
pay  the  bill  for  fertilizers  now  long  past  due,  and 
with  no  means  of»getting  it.  Of  course  I  don’t  wish 
to  shift  responsibility  for  my  own  acts  upon  any  one 
else,  but  I  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  invested 
but  for  The  Rural's  talk  in  that  direction.  After 
using  according  to  directions,  and  finding  no  benefit, 
with  some  crops  away  below  the  average  and  others 
total  failures,  it  is  discouraging  to  say  the  least.  My 
land  is  a  good  loam  and  responds  readily  to  msnure, 
a  good  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  lasting  for  years. 
If  the  commercial  fertilizers  are  good  in  ‘  stopping 
holes  in  a  sieve,’  I  think  that  the  promiscuous  recom¬ 
mendation  of  their  use  by  all  farmers  is  wrong,  and 
in  that  way  responsible  for  losses.  I  am  a  young  man 
and  am  willing  to  be  progressive.  I  have  used  the 
Planet  Jr.  horse-hoe  combination  and  the  harrow 
cultivator  and  pulverizer  this  season  and  think  them 
wonderful  implements.  But  from  my  experience 
with  fertilizers  I  shall  increase  my  cows  ;  and  by  soil¬ 
ing  and  liberal  bedding  with  forest  leaves,  and  turn¬ 
ing  under  rye  and  other  soiling  crops  I  shall  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  my  little  farm.” 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  trying  one.  The 
drought  has  ruined  many  a  crop  which,  with  a  little 
water  at  the  right  time,  would  have  turned  out  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  used  fertil¬ 
izers  heavily  for  15  years,  reports  the  lightest  crop  in 
his  experience.  Mr.  Cottrell,  of  ELerslie  Farm,  used 
stable  manure  and  fertilizers  side  by  Bide,  and  both 
failed  by  reason  of  the  drought.  We  could  give  at 


Filling  a  Round  Silo  in  Delaware.  Fig.  273. 
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least  100  instances  where  heavy  dressings  of  fertilizer 
— some  as  high  as  a  ton  to  the  acre — have  resulted  in 
small  crops.  This  was  no  fault  of  the  fertilizer.  We 
have  never  advised  poor  men  to  run  in  debt  for  fertil¬ 
izers.  It  is  true  that  we  believe  in  their  use  and  are 
well  satisfied  that  it  is  just  as  much  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  buy  fertilizers  for  a  crop  as  it  is  to  buy  grain  for 
cows.  We  have  said  hundreds  of  times  that  the  test 
of  the  economic  value  of  fertilizers  should  be  to  figure 
the  cost  of  the  stable  manure.  Our  friend  does  not 
tell  us  anything  about  the  crop,  or  how  he  proves  that 
there  was  no  benefit.  If  he  put  the  fertilizers  on  as 
directed,  there  is  still  value  in  the  soil,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  crops  will  get  it  out,  but  don’t  expect  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  make  rain  and  prevent  blight  or  disease. 
Another  result  of  fertilizer  advice  is  found  in  this 
letter : 

The  Fertilizers  Helped  the  Berries. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  I  set  out  one  acre  of  Cuthbert 
raspberries  intending  to  put  them  in  rows  four  feet 
apart  each  way;  but,  being  pressed  with  work,  I  did 
not  take  much  pains  in  measuring,  and  so  got  only 
about  1,600  hills,  which  would  make  them  five  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  ground  was  old  meadow  broken  up 
the  year  before  with  15  two-horse  loads  of  good 
manure  spread  on.  The  berries  were  not  cared  for  as 
they  should  have  been,  and  so  made  rather  a  poor 
growth.  The  following  winter  was  a  hard  one  on 
small  fruits  in  this  section,  and  they  killed  back  the 
worst  that  I  ever  knew.  Although  my  Cuthberts  re¬ 
ceived  good  culture  during  the  summer  of  ’92  they  bore 
only  about  20  bushels  of  berries.  As  they  had  received 
no  fertilizer  since  they  were  set,  I  wrote  to  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  the  following  winter  about  the  best  kinds  to  use, 
and  how  to  use  them.  The  advice  was  to  use  one  part 
muriate  of  potash  to  four  parts  fine  bone  flour,  and  to 
apply  from  500  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre  according  to 
my  means.  As  my  means  were  limited  I  bought  100 
pounds  of  the  potash  and  400  pounds  bone  flour,  mixed 
it  as  well  as  I  could,  applied  it  broadcast  to  one  half 
of  the  piece,  and  used  500  pounds  of  a  mixed  fruit  and 
vine  manure  on  the  other  half,  giving  the  vines  a 
severe  pruning.  I  cut  out  all  of  the  old  wood  and  left 
from  three  to  five  good  canes  to  a  hill,  cutting  them 
back  to  from  18  inches  to  three  feet  to  see  which 
would  do  the  best.  Those  that  were  pruned  the  most 
gave  much  the  larger  berries,  sending  out  numerous 
branches  from  near  the  ground  that  were  a  sight  to 
behold,  and  producing  quarts  of  berries  that  were 
from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  in  diameter. 

All  the  cultivation  given  during  the  past  summer 
was  done  with  the  horse,  cultivating  both  ways  and 
keeping  them  in  hills.  They  made  a  very  heavy  growth, 
and  produced  2,659  quarts  of  the  largest  berries  that  I 
ever  saw,  which  sold  for  10  cents  a  quart,  the  party 
buying  them  furnishing  the  crates  and  boxes.  I  think 
this  is  quite  a  good  yield,  and  I  owe  it  to  The  R  N.¬ 
Y.’s  advice  to  use  chemical  fertilizers.  The  bone  and 
potash  gave  much  the  largest  yield,  and  I  think  if  I 
had  used  it  on  the  whole  piece,  I  would  have  got  very 
nearly  100  bushels  of  berries,  and  this  on  a  piece  set 
in  checks  and  cultivated  both  ways.  I  would  set  in  no 
other  way,  for  I  think  it  is  much  less  work  to  care  for 
them,  the  berries  are  larger,  and  the  pickers  can  get 
at  them  much  better,  and  not  leave  so  many  as  they 
will  where  they  are  grown  in  rows  one  way.  If  any 
one  has  done  any  better  by  growing  them  in  rows,  I 
would  like  to  know  it  and  to  learn  the  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  care.  c.  u.  bkay. 

East  Oxford,  Me. 


A  LESSON  IN  WHEAT  SEEDING, 

Here  is  my  story  relative  to  increase  in  wheat :  In 
the  fall  of  1890,  I  received  from  The  Rural  six  small 
packets  containing  about  a  teaspoonful  each  of  the 
Rural  hybrid  wheats,  not  over  two  ounces  in  all.  I 
sowed  the  wheat,  a  kernel  in  a  place,  about  eight 
inches  apart  each  way,  with  a  two-foot  space  between 
the  different  varieties,  occupying  in  all  about  five 
square  rods  of  ground.  I  did  not  manure  the  ground 
or  cultivate  the  wheat,  as  I  wished  it  to  grow  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  ordinary  crop  except  as  to 
the  sowing.  When  it  was  in  the  milk,  the  English 
sparrows  began  work  on  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use 
a  gun  freely  to  save  any  of  it.  As  it  was,  more  than 
one  half  of  three  of  the  plots  was  destroyed  by  them. 
I  saved  45%  pounds  of  wheat  out  of  the  lot.  In  the  fall 
of  1891,  I  sowed  a  part  of  this  wheat.  After  preparing 
my  ground,  which  was  partly  clover  sod  and  partly 
corn  stubble,  I  sowed  the  wheat  with  a  Planet  Jr. 
drill,  set  to  sow  as  thinly  as  possible.  The  drill  did  not 
do  good  work,  dropping  sometimes  a  dozen  kernels  in  a 
place  and  again  skipping  several  feet  without  dropping 
any.  I  aimed  to  drop  one  kernel  in  a  place  four  inches 
apart,  but  could  not  do  it,  and  got  in  a  good  many 
times  that  amount  of  seed.  On  1%  acre  I  sowed  a  little 
less  than  half  a  bushel  of  seed.  From  that  piece  I  got 
35%  bushels  of  wheat,  thrasher’s  measure,  and  I  think 
there  were  at  least  two  bushels  wasted  on  the  ground  , 


as  I  was  ill  at  the  time  it  was  harvested,  and  not  able 
to  attend  to  it  myself. 

From  these  two  trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  sow  altogether  more  seed  than  is  necessary.  If  I 
could  have  seed  that  would  all  grow  and  could  sow  it 
as  I  wish,  I  would  put  one  kernel  in  a  place  at  not  less 
than  six  inches  apart  each  way,  or  four  inches  one  way 
and  eight  inches  the  other.  This  would  not  require 
over  four  quarts  of  seed  per  acre  for  the  largest  sized 
kernels.  Can  wheat  be  sown  or  planted  in  that  way 
by  machinery  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can,  and  that 
there  is  a  fortune  for  the  party  who  supplies  the  proper 
implement.  Our  present  thrashing  machines  crack 
and  spoil  a  great  deal  of  wheat  for  seed.  We  would 
have  to  thrash  seed  wheat  with  a  flail  or  some  equally 
good  way.  We  would  also  have  to  grade  the  kernels 
to  a  uniform  size.  All  this  seems  perfectly  practi¬ 
cable,  and,  when  done,  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
may  be  saved  annually,  for  no  man  would  sow  two 
bushels  where  two  quarts  would  answer  just  as  well. 

_  F.  HODGMAN. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT. 

AMONG  THE  HUDSON  BIVER  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Part  VI. 

Big  Doses  of  Fertilizer. 

The  next  farm  visited  was  that  of  David  Allerton,  a 
very  intelligent  farmer,  who  lives  a  few  miles  from 
Mr.  Barns.  Here  was  something  of  a  change  in 
method.  As  we  have  explained,  Mr.  Barns  uses  very 
large  quantities  of  manure  because  he  is  in  a  position 
to  secure  it  at  very  reasonable  rates.  He  uses  it  heavily 
on  grapes,  too,  because  the  currants  and  strawberries 
are  set  among  the  vines,  so  that  all  are  fed  from  the 
same  plate.  Mr.  Allerton  uses  less  stable  manure  and 
more  fertilizer.  There  are  40  acres  in  his  farm,  the 
fruit  ground  divided  as  follows :  11  acres  of  grapes, 
three  of  currants,  four  of  strawberries,  two  of  peaches, 
one  of  sour  cherries,  with  young  orchards  of  pears  and 
apples  coming. 

“What  stock  do  you  keep,  and  what  plant  food  do 
you  buy  ?”  I  asked. 

“We  keep  three  horses  and  one  cow,  and  buy  about 
40  tons  of  manure  and  five  tons  of  fertilizer.  We  use 
the  manure  on  strawberries  and  currants.  We  prize 
it  for  its  mulching  p.operties  rather  than  for  its  plant 
food.  Like  others,  I  have  noticed  that  manure  tends 
to  wood  growth  in  plants  and  vines;  an  excess  of  rich 
manure  is  as  sure  to  do  this  as  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  it  supplies  an 
excess  of  nitrogen  as  compared  with  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.” 

“Then  you  use  fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  manure 
on  your  strawberries?” 

“I  should  say  so.  I  never  use  less  than  1,500  pounds 
per  acre  for  strawberries,  and  oftener  a  full  ton.  I 
would  consider  it  useless  to  use  less  than  1,000  pounds 
per  acre.  On  grapes  I  use  600  to  1,000  pounds  per 
acre.  Yes,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
that  may  profitably  be  used  on  grapes.  About  1,200 
poupds  per  aere  of  the  Fruit  and  Vine  manure,  is,  I 
would  say,  about  all  average  vines  can  profitably  use. 
Delawares  need  heavier  feeding  than  some  other 
varieties.” 

“Strawberries  pay  you,  do  they?” 

“Yes,  they  pay  well  when  well  grown  and  large. 
Ours  are  mostly  Sharpless  and  Bubach.  We  average 
5,000  quarts  to  the  acre,  one  year  with  another.  As 
with  grapes,  I  am  satisfied  that  fertilizers  give  fruit  of 
better  flavor  and  color,  and  firmer  texture.” 

“  What  about  your  peaches  ?  ” 

“  I  use  ]  ,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  I  have 
experimented  with  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
potash  on  some  of  my  trees  with,  I  think,  fair  re¬ 
sults.  But  I  never  use  stable  manure  in  a  bearing 
peach  orchard.” 

“  Could  you  conduct  your  farm  without  any  stable 
manure  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  hard  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
off-hand.  On  some  of  my  clay  soil  I  consider  that 
some  sort  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter  is  necessary 
to  lighten  and  loosen  up  the  land.  If  I  could  get 
straw  or  other  vegetable  material  cheaper  than  I  can 
get  the  manure,  I  would  say  that  we  do  not  need  the 
latter.  As  it  is,  however,  stable  manure  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  form  in  which  we  can  buy  this  mulching  material 
when  we  count  the  plant  food  that  comes  with  it,  and 
so  it  is  bought.  Should  you  ask  me,  ‘  Could  you  con¬ 
duct  your  farm  without  chemical  fertilizers?’  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  answer  ‘No!  ’  for  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  me  to  raise  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  fruit  I  now  do  on  manure  alone.” 

“  What  else  do  you  raise  besides  fruit  ?  ” 

“Our  own  potatoes  and  some  vegetables.  I  used 
to  raise  prime  egg  plants  for  sale,  but  the  Southern 
product  has  about  destroyed  my  market  for  this, 
though  1  still  grow  some.  We  buy  all  our  hay  and  grain.” 
How  much  help  ?” 

“  We  have  five  men  lor  six  months,  two  men  for 
eight  months  and  one  man  through  the  winter.” 


“  What  were  your  sales  for  1893  ?” 

“  Of  grapes,  about  35  tons.  They  were  mostly  Con¬ 
cord,  Delaware,  Worden  and  Pocklington.  Of  course 
we  test  all  the  promising  new  sorts.  We  also  sold 
about  14,000  quarts  of  strawberries,  2%  tons  of  cur¬ 
rants  and  150  baskets  of  peaches.” 

“  Do  you  follow  the  double  system  of  cropping  ?” 

“  We  have  a  few  currants  among  the  grape3,  but  in 
mo3t  of  the  vineyards  the  vines  are  alone.” 

“  What  are  your  main  reasons  for  advocating  the  use 
of  fertilizers  ?” 

“  Besides  what  I  have  already  said,  I  ma$  add  that 
the  fertilizers  are  easier  to  handle  and  apply.  There  is 
less  labor  involved  in  their  handling.  They  are  also  far 
better  suited  for  some  fruits,  like  grapes  and  peaches. 
They  give  higher  color  and  flavor  and  firmer  texture 
and  also  promote  maturity.  As  a  matter  of  cost,  at 
present  prices  they  are  cheaper  than  stable  manure. 
The  fair  way  to  test  the  two  is  to  put  the  same  value 
into  each  and  use  them  side  by  side.  Buy  $50  worth 
of  manure  and  $50  worth  of  good  fertilizer  and  put 
them  on  equal  sized  fields.  On  such  a  test  the  fertil¬ 
izer  will  win  every  time  at  the  prices  we  are  called 
upon  to  pay.” 

“  Do  you  think  fertilizers  will  pay  on  any  kind  of 
soil  ?” 

“  I  see  no  reason  why  not.  Of  course,  in  using  fer¬ 
tilizer,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  soil  in  a  fine  mechan¬ 
ical  condition.  It  must  be  well  worked  and  fined.  No 
use  to  expect  fertilizers  to  do  their  best  in  a  poorly 
prepared  and  rough  soil.  On  many  heavy  lands,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of 
manure  or  a  green  crop  is  needed  to  loosen  or  lighten 
the  soil.  How  much  of  this  effect  may  be  produced  by 
thorough  working,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  I  do 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  if  it  is 
not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CAN  RASPBERRIES  STAND  TOO  MUCH 
RICHNESS? 

J.  H.  B.,  Croton ,  Ohio. — Is  there  any  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  clay  ground  too  rich  for  blackcap  raspberries? 
It  was  in  corn  this  year  (sod,  plowed  last  spring,  pre¬ 
viously  mowed  one  year  and  pastured  two — with  corn 
stalks  fed  on  the  poorest  of  it).  The  corn  yielded  60 
bushels  or  more  per  acre.  We  are  applying  25  or  30 
loads  of  manure  per  acre.  The  ground  is  partially 
tiled,  and  we  expect  to  tile  more  this  winter  where  it 
is  needed. 

Too  Much  of  a  Stimulant. 

Yes,  there  is  danger  of  having  ground  too  rich  for 
raspberries.  By  heavy  manuring,  a  strong  growth  of 
cane  is  stimulated  late  in  the  season,  which,  being 
immature,  is  liable  to  be  winter  killed.  An  excessive 
growth  of  cane  is  often  made  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
buds.  I  would  prefer  ground  of  moderate  fertility. 

WM.  PARRY. 

Too  Much  Manure  Means  Wood. 

I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer.  First,  I  have 
not  succeeded  with  raspberries  because  of  anthracnose. 
Second,  I  do  not  understand  the  manure  question  very 
well.  But  I  think  the  correspondent’s  ground  rich 
enough  as  far  as  stable  manure  goes  without  the  25  or 
30  loads  more.  So  far  as  I  see,  much  stable  manure 
means  a  heavy  growth  of  wood  and  a  decrease  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  fruit.  It  also  increases  the 
tendency  to  winter-kill  and  to  injury  by  fungous 
diseases.  The  latter  is  no  small  consideration.  Our 
rich  prairie  soil  grows  inferior  grapes,  sorghum,  and, 
I  think,  most  fruits— or  anything  requiring  a  sugar  test 
for  excellence.  I  have  planted  strawberries  on  very 
rich  soil  (feed  lots),  have  tended  them  well  and  for 
returns  got  only  a  tremendous  growth  of  plant  with 
few  and  small  berries.  Probably  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
was  the  cause,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Again,  I  have  seen  vineyards  on  the  points  of  the 
poorest  clay  hills  that  border  our  streams,  that  pro¬ 
duced  on  an  average  over  20  pounds  of  first  quality 
grapes  to  the  vine  yearly  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and 
this  without  any  manure  whatever.  Blight  is  more 
prevalent  in  blackberries  when  much  stable  manure  is 
used.  Peaches  and  grapes  rot  worse,  and  anthracnose 
is  more  fatal  to  raspberries. 

A  manure  for  corn  is  not  a  perfect  fertilizer  for 
fruit.  Here  we  say  :  “  This  ground  is  rich,”  because 
it  produces  fine  corn.  We  can  pasture  clover  and  keep 
it  rich  without  expense,  so  the  manure  question  does 
not  concern  us  who  want  nothing  but  corn.  But  if  we 
raised  grapes,  we  would  call  that  clay  hill  point  rich 
and  the  blaek  soil  poo:.  So  the  question  of  food  to 
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meet  the  wants  of  different  plants  creeps  in,  and 
finally  stands  up  before  us  a  full-grown  elephant,  a 
question  we  haven’t  studied  and  know  little  about  It 
seems  strange  to  most  of  us  that  chemistry  fails  to  tell 
exactly  what  to  put  on  the  ground  for  a  crop  that 
requires  such  and  such  food.  Shouldn’t  it  show  the 
constituents  of  the  soil,  how  much  is  “  available”  as 
plant  food  and  reckon  from  this  basis,  as  well  as  the 
best  means  to  change  the  non-available  to  available  ? 

Illinois.  BENJAMIN  BUCKMAN. 

Too  Much  Manure  Impossible. 

Black  raspberries  require  rich  soil  to  attain  the 
highest  success,  and  I  do  not  think  that  25  or  30  loads 
of  manure  per  acre  are  any  too  much  on  land  that  is  in 
fair  condition  to  start  with.  The  land  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tilled  by  all  means.  I  often  pat  the  land  in 
good  order  before  planting,  and  after  tbe  bushes  have 
borne  a  couple  of  good  crops,  I  give  them  another 
dressing  of  manure,  applying  it  when  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  narrow  sled  drawn  between 
the  rows  by  one  horse,  or  with  a  narrow  cart  that  I 
built  for  the  purpose.  I  have  also  adopted  the  same 
plan  on  red  raspberries  with  excellent  results. 

I  do  not  believe  I  ever  injured  my  fruit  trees,  vines 
or  plants  with  too  much  manure,  except  one  field  of 
four  acres  of  blackberries.  In  this  case  the  ground 
was  fertile  to  start  with,  and  was  well  manured.  The 
result  was  a  heavy  growth  of  Snyder  and  Taylor  black¬ 
berry  canes,  but  not  much  fruit  for  five  or  six  years, 
until  I  finally  seeded  to  clover  for  one  year  to  check 
the  growth  and  induce  fruiting.  Had  I  omitted  the 
m  mure  until  after  a  couple  of  good  crops  had  been 
produced  and  then  applied  it,  all  would  have  been 
well,  as  subsequent  experience  on  adjoining  fields  has 
fully  proved. 

I  doubt  whether  we  can  easily  apply  enough  manure 
to  injure  the  strawberry,  providing  the  manure  be 
well  rotted,  and  the  plants  kept  from  matting  too 
thickly.  I  do  not  consider  excessive  manuring  neces¬ 
sary,  however.  A  proper  mechanical  condition  is,  per¬ 
haps,  as  neces:ary  as  fertility.  I  have  grown  over  600 
bushels  of  strawberries  on  four  acres  of  new  ground  of 
only  moderate  fertility  that  had  never  had  a  pound  of 
fertilizer  of  any  kind.  The  nearer  we  can  restore  our 
soils  to  the  lively,  meliow  condition  in  which  the  break¬ 
ing  plow  first  found  them,  the  better  crops  we  may 
expect.  Underdrainage,  clover  and  manure  do  this  as 
well  as  add  fertility.  I  would  not  apply  fertilizers  at 
a  season  to  induce  a  growth  so  late  in  fall  as  not  to 
ripen  the  wood.  We  usually  apply  before  planting 
and  in  winter  or  early  spring.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Ohio. 

Can’t  Be  Made  Too  Rich. 

From  my  own  experience,  having  frequently  applied 
30  to  40  loads  of  good  barnyard  manure  to  the  acre,  I 
would  answer,  no.  I  have  never  yet  seen  land  made 
too  rich  with  ordinary  manure  for  small  fruits,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  well  drained  and  thoroughly  cultivated. 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  thousand  bushels  are  lost  by  hav¬ 
ing  too  little  fertilizer  where  one  is  lost  by  too  much. 
We  cannot  easily  make  our  land  too  rich  or  give  too 
much  cultivation.  m.  a.  thayeb. 

Wisconsin. 


Hand  vs.  Machine  in  Potato  Planting:. 

M.  O.,  Kingston,  Pa. — A  statement  was  made  in  my 
presence  a  few  days  ago  by  a  farmer  near  here,  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  my  preconceived  ideas  on  the 
subject  that  I  wish  to  ask  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  more  light. 
As  I  understand  the  matter,  it  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  use  of  the  Aspinwall  potato 
planter,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  its  value  as  a  labor  saver  often  making  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  this  man  was,  that  he  had  used  the 
machine  in  question  for  some  time,  and,  after  making 
comparative  test3,  had  decided  to  abandon  its  further 
use,  and  plant  his  eight  or  10  acres  of  potatoes  by 
hand.  He  claimed  to  obtain  a  much  greater  yield  by 
so  doing.  His  method  is  to  strike  out  furrows  both 
ways,  using  the  Planet  Jr.,  with  marking  attachment, 
and  three-inch  plate  for  making  the  marks,  bearing 
well  on  the  handles  to  obtain  greater  depth  of  furrow 
with  a  large  proportion  of  loose  earth  directly  beneath 
the  row;  the  rows  are  30  inches  apart  each  way.  He 
prefers  large  tubers  cut  to  two  or  three  eyes  to  the 
piece,  with  fertilizer  distributed  broadcast  before 
planting.  He  claims  to  have  been  able  to  secure  better 
results  than  when  the  planter  was  used.  His  objection 
to  the  latter  was  that  the  pieces  had  to  be  cut  too 
small  to  suit  him,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason 
the  results,  so  far  as  yield  is  concerned,  have  not  been 
as  satisfactory  as  those  received  by  the  other  method. 

Ans. — There  is  the  same  economy  in  the  use  of  a 
planter  that  there  is  in  the  use  of  a  plow,  viz.,  an 
ability  to  work  faster  and  save  manual  labor.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  stout  man  with  a  spade  or  fork  can 
do  better  work  in  preparing  the  soil  for  a  crop  than 
any  plowman.  He  will  do  better  work  as  far  as  he 
goes,  bnt  while  he  is  digging  rods  the  plowman  will 


cover  acres.  In  all  agricultural  implements  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  thorough  work  is  set  by  the  hand  tool 
when  used  with  skill  and  judgment.  A  machine  moved 
by  horse  power  cannot  see  or  think,  but  it  does  so 
much  more  work  than  the  hand  tool  that  in  large  areas 
it  is  more  economical.  In  the  ease  of  the  potato 
planter  the  economy  comes  in  the  fact  that  a  man  can 
plant  eight  acres  or  more  in  one  day  with  the  machine , 
while  to  do  it  by  hand  would  mean  a  large  force  of 
hands  or  several  days  of  hard  work.  The  question  is, 
will  the  saving  in  manual  labor  at  planting  equal  the 
increased  value  of  the  crop  due  to  hand  planting? 
There  are  times  when  two  or  three  days  saved  in  plant¬ 
ing  a  large  field  of  potatoes  would  be  worth  hundreds 
of  c  ollars,  as  a  later  rain  would  so  delay  hand  planting 
that  it  could  not  be  finished  in  time. 

That  it  is  possible  to  do  more  thorough  work  by  hand 
than  by  machine,  no  one  can  deny.  Take  an  acre  of 
corn  for  example.  If  it  could  be  worked  with  a  hoe 
entirely — never  letting  a  cultivator  into  it — we  have 
no  doubt  a  better  yield  could  be  obtained  than  by  the 
use  of  any  horse  tool.  But  would  not  the  smaller  crop 
show  the  more  profit — after  estimating  the  cost  of 
hand  labor?  The  same  with  potatoes.  Most  of  the 
great  yields  on  record  have  been  produced  by  a  plan 
very  much  like  that  described — viz.,  wide,  deep  fur¬ 
rows,  large  seed  pieces  and  broadcasted  fertilizer.  We 
do  not  know  that  these  large  yields  have  been  the 
most  profitable  ones,  in  fact  we  think  the  most  money 
is  made  in  potato  growing  by  those  who  cultivate 
many  acres  and  use  machinery  for  planting,  digging 
and  working.  The  Aspinwall  planter  has  no  brains, 
neither  has  it  eyes  nor  muscles.  It  has  the  best  mechan¬ 
ical  imitation  of  the  finger  and  thumb  joint  that  has 
been  made  out  of  metal.  It  cannot  possibly  work  as 
accurately  as  a  good  human  hand,  but  it  does  the  work 
of  four  or  five  ordinary  hands  without  resting.  As  to 
whether  the  more  expensive  hand  work  of  furrowing 
and  dropping  is  more  economical  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  experiment.  One  farmer  told  us  this  season 
that  after  trying  two  or  three  different  diggers  be 
came  back  to  hand  digging,  as  least  expensive  of  the 
lot. 

Look  Oat  for  Tuberculosis. 

E.  A  ,  Big  Bend,  Pa. — I  have  a  registered  Short-horn 
bull  three  years  old,  which  is  out  of  condition.  As 
near  as  I  can  describe  his  condition  it  is  as  follows  : 
He  is  not  in  good  flesh,  in  fact  thin.  His  feed  has 
been  good  hay  and  corn  fodder',  with  four  quarts  per 
day  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed,  equal  parts 
by  weight,  with  good  spring  water.  When  he  attempts 
to  drink  water,  usually  after  the  first  few  swallows 
he  opens  his  mouth  and  the  water  runs  from  it  as 
though  it  pained  him.  Sometimes  he  will  go  for  two, 
three  or  four  days  without  drinking  and  then  driuk  as 
though  it  pained  him,  but  extreme  thirst  compelled 
him  to  drink.  His  hair  is  dry,  staring,  in  fact  a  starved, 
shaggy  appearance.  I  have  fed  him  the  following 
condition  powder  with  no  apparent  effect :  Sulphate 
of  iron,  4  ounces ;  powdered  gentian,  8  ounces  ;  ginger, 
8  ounces  ;  niter,  8  ounces  ;  aloes,  4  ounces.  He  has  a 
slight  cough,  usually  worse  after  drinking.  What  is 
the  disease  and  the  treatment  ? 

Ans. — The  bull  is  suffering  either  from  tuberculosis 
with  tubercular  deposits  in  the  region  of  the  throat, 
or  some  local  disease  of  the  throat.  Owing  to  the 
probability  of  its  being  tuberculosis,  I  would  advise 
having  the  animal  examined  at  once  by  a  competent 

veterinarian.  f.  l,  k. 

Hen  Manure  and  Kainit. 

R.  F.  J.,  Fenwick  Island,  S.  C. — I  am  keeping  about 
60  hens,  and  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  save 
the  droppings  for  manure.  About  what  proportion  of 
kamit  should  I  use  ?  Is  it  best  to  sprinkle  kainit  on 
the  droppings  in  the  fowl  house,  or  to  mix  and  bar¬ 
rel  ?  Would  1,500  pounds  of  the  mixture  of  droppings 
and  kainit  be  good  manuring  for  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — You  can  use  kainit  or  ordinary  plaster  sprink¬ 
led  under  the  perches.  Use  enough  to  thoroughly 
whiten  the  droppings.  Clean  out  at  least  once  a  week 
and  keep  the  droppings  in  a  sheltered  place  using  as 
much  more  of  the  kainit  or  plaster  as  was  used  under 
the  perches.  This  mixture  would  be  better  for  corn 
than  for  potatoes.  The  kainit  is  not  a  good  form  of 
potash  to  use  on  potatoes. 

A  Heifer  with  the  Dropsy. 

C.  R.  S.,  Clyrner,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  heifer  coming  two 
years  old  next  spring,  and  due  to  calve  in  February. 
Her  legs  are  quite  badly  swelled  and  have  been  for 
four  or  five  weeks.  Her  hind  legs  are  swelled  the 
worst.  They  are  swollen  clear  up  to  and  including 
the  gambrel  joint.  They  do  not  seem  sore,  and  if  I 
press  my  thumb  on  for  some  time,  it  leaves  a  dent. 
There  is  a  swelling  in  front  of  her  bag  also.  She  has 
a  good  appetite,  and  chews  her  cud  ;  but  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  doing  so  well  as  the  others.  What  ails  her  ? 
What  should  be  the  treatment  ?  She  has  been  running 
in  pasture  all  summer. 

Ans. — The  swellings  are  of  an  anasarcous  or  dropsi¬ 
cal  nature,  and  due  to  the  heifer  being  out  of  condi¬ 


tion  from  some  cause.  Try  to  improve  her  general 
health  and  condition,  by  careful  attention  to  her  com¬ 
fort  and  diet.  Feed  a  moderate  grain  ration,  to  consist 
of  ground  oats  and  corn,  two  parts  of  oats  to  one  part 
of  corn ;  or  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal, 
equal  parts  of  each.  Give  at  least  two  or  three  quarts 
twice  daily.  The  following  powders  may  be  given  in 
the  feed  :  Sulphate  of  soda  and  powdered  gentian,  of 
each  one  pound  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  one-half  pound  ; 
sulphate  of  iron  and  chlorate  of  potash,  of  each  one- 
fourth  pound  ;  mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  twice 
daily.  f.  L.  kii.bobne. 

Where  to  Dissolve  Bones. 

O.  H.  H.,  Yellow  Creek,  Pa.— Can  I  dissolve  properly 
ground  bones  in  a  wooden  trough  3x14  feet,  without 
any  kind  of  metal  lining  ?  If  necessary  to  line  it, 
would  sheet  zinc  answer  the  purpose  ?  Can  I  dis¬ 
solve  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  cavity  dug  in  the 
ground  and  cemented  with  common  cement  ?  What 
is  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid  ? 

Ans  — By  adding  the  acid  slowly  and  using  consid¬ 
erable  water  you  might  succeed  for  a  time  with  a 
heavy  wooden  trough,  but  the  best  thing  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  a  lining  of  lead.  Sulphuric  acid  sells  in  New 
York  at  about  1  cents  per  pound  in  10  carboy  lots. 

The  Reason  for  the  Surprise. 

F.  H  ,  Michigan. — On  page  079  The  R.  N.-Y.,  says: 

“  But  the  most  remarkable  outcome  of  the  strike  is 
the  demand  by  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  that  the 
coal  fields  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  State  in 
order  to  prevent  combinations  for  high  prices  or  low 
wages.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how,  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  proposition  is  favored  by  good  people.” 
Will  you  kindly  explain  why  it  is  surprising  ? 

Ans. — It  seems  to  us  surprising  because  it  is  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  from  what  people  have  been  taught  for 
generations  to  believe.  There  have  always  been  those 
who  questioned  the  wisdom  of  any  human  law  that 
secured  to  any  man  or  body  of  men  a  monopoly  in  the 
handling  and  sale  of  coal  oil  and  other  natural  pro¬ 
ducts  that  were  evidently  put  into  the  soil  to  provide 
warmth  and  heat  for  the  human  race  just  as  water 
was  put  there  to  provide  drink ;  but  for  the  most  part 
people  have  believed  that  such  laws  of  property  were 
sacred.  It  is  surprising  that  within  a  few  years  so 
many  intelligent  people  have  come  to  agree  that  no 
property  right  should  stand  that  enables  a  man  to 
regulate  and  force  up  the  price  of  a  public  necessity 
like  coal. 

Keep  Blackberries  Out  of  the  Wet. 

A.  L.  S.,  Spo'iane,  Wash. — 1.  I  have  a  piece  of  up¬ 
land,  of  strong  black  soil,  but  too  wet  for  cabbages  or 
garden  crops.  Timothy  thrives  upon  it.  Would  black¬ 
berries  do  well  there  ?  2.  What  variety  of  blackberry 

would  you  recommend  for  fancy  market  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  such  land  is  entirely  unsuited  for  black¬ 
berries,  unless  it  be  drained.  Blackberries  will  not 
stand  wet  feet.  2.  Try  Erie,  Lawton,  Minnewaski, 
Dorchester  and  Kittatinny. 

“  Quack  *'  Milk  from  Wet  Brewers’  Grains. 

0.  O.  K.,  Macada,  Pa. — I  am  a  milkman  selling  in 
the  boroughs  of  Bethlehem  and  South  Bethlehem. 
This  is  a  business  that  is  run  down  very  far  in  these 
towns  by  quacks  who  sell  a  very  inferior  quality  of 
milk.  The  majority  of  our  milkmen  handle  malt  milk 
of  which  most  consumers  know  very  little  or  nothing. 
I  have  been  told  quite  frequently  that  this  and  that 
man’s  milk  has  the  odor  of  cow  manure  connected 
with  it.  What  I  am  anxious  to  know  is,  what  the  full 
effects  are  of  feeding  “brewers’  malt”  to  cattle,  and 
how  milk  from  cows  so  fed  may  be  detected  with  or 
without  the  use  of  apparatus,  f  should  also  like  to 
know  the  advantages  of  bottling  milk,  and  the  best 
apparatus  wherewith  to  do  it. 

Ans. — We  presume  you  mean  what  is  known  as 
brewers’  “  grains.”  When  these  grains  are  dried  be¬ 
fore  they  can  ferment,  they  make  a  clean  and  sweet 
cow  food.  When  fed  in  a  wet  and  sloppy  condition, 
they  soon  become  sour  and  fermented  with  a  worse 
odor  than  that  from  any  manure  pile.  The  effect  of 
feeding  this  awful  mess  was  set  forth  in  the  articles 
on  “Certified  Milk,”  page  570  of  The  R.  N  -Y.  The 
effect  on  the  cow  is  to  impair  her  digestion  and  render 
her  an  easier  prey  to  consumption.  The  milk  is  uni¬ 
formly  thin  and  of  poor  keeping  qualities.  The  putre¬ 
factive  change  will  often  occur  in  it  before  it  really 
“sours.”  Such  milk  has  killed  thousands  of  little 
children,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  You  can¬ 
not  prove  that  the  milk  is  impure  without  a  chemical 
analysis.  Your  best  way  to  secure  good  trade  is  to 
advertise  in  your  local  paper  that  you  do  not  use 
brewers’  grains,  and  also  state  how  they  affect  milk. 
That  is  the  way  Mr.  Francisco  started.  He  made  the 
people  read  and  talk  about  his  milk.  The  advantage 
of  bottling  milk  is  that  the  buyer  is  able  to  see  at  once 
what  he  is  getting.  He  can  look  right  into  the  bottle 
and,  if  it  is  marked  at  the  top,  he  can  see  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  cream.  The  bottles  are  easy  to  handle,  clean 
and  carry  about.  A  bottling  apparatus  is  made  by  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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The  Trouble  with  That  Plum. 

R.  R  H. — A.  R.,  of  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  in 
Thk  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  25  does  net 
say  what  shape  his  churn  is,  or  whether 
there  are  breakers  inside.  The  trouble 
may  not  be  in  the  shape  of  the  churn, 
but  in  the  methed  of  working  it.  If  the 
churn  is  nearly  full,  there  is  little  chance 
of  making  butter,  about  three- fifths  full, 
I  think,  being  about  the  right  quantity. 
Then  the  speed  at  which  it  revolves 
affects  the  churning ;  if  very  fast,  the 
cream  will  remain  comparatively  still 
and  the  churn  revolve  around  it;  45 
revolutions  per  minute  I  consider  about 
right.  Another  point  is  the  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  a  certain  amount  of  air  must  be  let 
into  the  churn,  or  else  let  out  of  it,  or 
both.  This  may  not  help  A.  R.,  but  if 
he  will  describe  his  churn  and  his  method 
of  using  it  more  particularly,  he  may  get 
the  information  he  requires. 

Subscriber.— A.  R  ,  on  page  780,  prob¬ 
ably  puts  too  much  cream  into  his  churn. 
I  notice  that  the  fuller  a  revolving  churn 
is  filled,  the  longer  it  takes  to  get  the 
butter,  the  cream  not  having  room  to 
splash  around. 

More  About  That  Slow  Cream. 

E.  G.  L.,  Essex,  N.  Y.— I  think  the 
reason  that  A.  R.’s  butter  does  not  come 
is  that  the  cream  is  too  cold.  It  should 
be  66  degrees  when  churned.  I  have 
found  that  cream  raised  in  a  Moseley  & 
Stoddard  creamery  must  be  at  that  tem¬ 
perature,  or  it  is  a  great  while  before 
butter  will  come.  When  I  intend  to  churn 
more  than  one  can  of  cream,  instead  of 
filling  one  can  and  then  the  other,  I  put 
one  skimming  in  one  and  the  next  in  the 
other  until  both  are  filled  ;  they  are  then 
about  the  tame  age  if  they  are  properly 
stirred.  I  think  the  cellar  is  not  a  good 
place  to  keep  cream. 

More  About  Bats  aBd  Bedbugs. 

W.  P.  M.  K.,  Leecuburg,  Pa — Some 
years  ago,  while  yet  in  the  old  home,  I 
caught  some  bats  in  the  comb  of  the 
roof,  but  found  no  bugs  on  them.  Some 
time  after  that,  I  heard  some  bats  at  the 
hall  door  downstairs.  I  took  off  the 
door  facing  and  caught  and  killed  quite 
a  number.  I  examined  the  bats  care¬ 
fully,  and  found  them  full  of  bedbugs, 
and  the  wall  was  nearly  covered  with 
bugs.  I  am  certain  that  they  were  the 
genuine  bedbugs,  as  they  had  the  shape 
and  the  odor.  Some  others  of  the  family 
were  witnesses  to  this.  The  house  burnt 
several  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  investi¬ 
gate  the  subject  any  further  now.  I 
might  never  see  any  more  bats  with  bugs, 
as  all  bats  do  not  have  bugs  on  them. 
Then  there  are  about  30  different  kinds 
of  bats — so  I  read  in  some  paper  not  long 
ago. 

Farmers  and  Business. 

Stage  Drive#,  Vermont. — In  a  late  R. 
N.-Y.  I  saw  a  complaint  from  a  feed 
dealer  on  the  lack  of  business  methods 
among  farmers.  My  business  is  stage 
driving,  and  for  16  miles  my  route  is 
among  farmers.  On  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  I  can  count,  without  crowding,  the 
farmers  who  know  anything  about  busi¬ 
ness  courtesy.  Men  who  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  any  one  call  them  dis¬ 
honest,  will  come  to  me  and  say:  “I 
have  a  passenger  for  you  to-morrow ;  be 
sure  to  step.”  I  leave  freight,  refuse 
express,  and  maybe  other  passengers,  to 
hear  as  I  stop,  “Mr.  B  had  to  go  to  X 
and  took  Miss  Z  along.” 

You  may  engage  produce,  and  if  a  man 
come  along  and  offer  a  few  cents  more 
for  what  they  have,  you  may  whistle, 
for  they  will  sell  all  they  can  spare  and 
tell  you  with  a  bland,  baby-sort  of  a 
smile,  “he  would  pay  more  than  you 
and  so  .1  let  them  go.”  They  do  not 

*  \ 


seem  to  know  that  in  the  former  in¬ 
stance  they  have  bought  an  amount  of 
space  in  my  conveyance  and  are  i j  honor 
bound  to  pay  for  it,  or  to  think  that  tbe 
latter  ib  dishonest.  The  few  cents  they 
save  don’t  amount  to  much,  but  still 
they  wonder  why  i  eal  business  men  will 
not  do  business  with  them. 

"  The  Most  From  One  Tuber.” 

T.  E.  P.,  Newton,  Conn. — If  I  wished 
to  keep  a  small  tuber  or  “apiece  of  a 
tuber”  for  some  time  before  planting,  I 
would  put  it  in  a  box  of  damp  moss  and 
keep  it  as  near  34  degrees  F.  as  possible. 
In  this  way  I  would  expect  to  keep  the 
tuber  from  drying  and  sprouting,  until 
ready  to  plant  it.  In  order  “to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  tuber,”  I  would  cut  to 
one-eye  pieces  and  plant  in  six-inch  pots 
in  a  greenhouse.  When  the  plants  were 
large,  I  would  take  cuttings  from  them 
and  follow  this  plan;  that  is,  continue  to 
take  the  cuttings  and  root  them  from  all 
the  plants,  until  time  for  planting  in  the 
open  ground,  when  I  wou.d  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots  and  set  them  in 
well  prepared  soil.  By  this  method  a 
large  number  of  plants  may  be  grown 
from  each  eye,  and  a  very  large  yield 
obtained. 


Having  lived  in  the  country — and  a 
lonely,  out-of-the-way  country,  too — for 
21  years,  we  dare  say  that  our  ways  and 
manners  seem  countryfied  to  our  city  ac¬ 
quaintances  with  whom,  from  choice  or 
necessity,  we  come  in  contact.  Far  from 
any  feeling  of  shame  that  we  are  not  up 
in  the  ways,  often  inscrutable,  of  polite 
city  life,  we  rather  take  a  pride  in  in¬ 
forming  the  butcher  or  groceryman  that 
“  we  are  only  country  people,  you  know,” 
which  gives  a  plausible  excuse  for  the 
questions  we  proceed  to  ask  The  follow¬ 
ing  conversation  will  serve  to  illustrate. 
The  questions  were  put  to  our  butcher, 
who  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in 
our  vicinity,  furnishes  the  swell  class  of 
traders  with  their  meats,  poultry,  game, 
etc.  : 

Ruralisms:  ‘  Our  people  rather  objected 
to  the  last  lamb  chops  as  being  not  quite 
sweet.” 

Butcher  :  “  Perhaps  it  was  too  old.” 

R.  “  llow  old  was  it  ?  ” 

B.  “Oh,  about  two  weeks.” 

R.  “  Why  do  you  keep  it  so  long  ?” 

B.  “  To  satisfy  our  customers.” 

R.  “  Why  do  they  prefer  it  so  old  ?  ’ 

B.  “  It  is  better  ripened,  more  tender, 
more  gamey.  Many  of  our  customers  at 
this  season  of  the  year  will  not  buy  lamb 
or  mutton  that  is  less  than  a  month  old. 
They  buy  saddles  and  require  that  we 
hang  them  up  until  they  become  hairy.” 

R.  “  What  is  hairy  ?  ” 

B.  “Oh,  moldy — covered  with  mold. 
Our  way  is  to  hang  the  meat  up  in  a  dry 
place  until  it  becomes  well  seasoned,  and 
then  to  place  it  in  the  ice  house  where 
the  dampness  soon  causes  the  mold  to 
appear.” 

R.  “Do  you  get  more  for  such  lamb  ?” 

B.  “  No,  we  charge  the  same  price,  but 
owing  to  the  shrinkage  and  care,  it  costs 
us  more  and  our  profit  is  therefore  less.” 

R.  “  Is  fat  or  lean  lamb  demanded?” 

B.  “Oh,  fat  always.  Anything  lean  is 
no  good  for  us.  One  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  is  to  buy  poor,  lean  lambs  and  cover 
the  legs  artistically  with  caul  fat.  This 
caul  fat  is  worth  only  2%  cents  a  pound; 
but  when  nicely  adjusted  over  the  poor 
leg,  brings  what  the  leg  brings — about  12 
cents  or  more  a  pound  ” 

R.  “Mutton  and  lamb  often  have  a 
strong,  muttony  flavor.  By  keeping  the 
meat  for  several  weeks  or  a  month,  does 
this  bad  flavor  pass  away  ?  ” 

B.  “  No.  The  strong  flavor  remains. 
There  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.” 

R.  “  What  weight  of  lamb  do  you  pre¬ 
fer  ?  ” 

B.  “  From  45  to  50  pounds.” 

R  “  What  do  you  charge  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  lamb  just  now  ?  ” 

B.  “  For  leg  chops,  18  cents  ;  for  a  leg, 
16  cents  ;  for  rib  chops,  22  cents.” 


R.  “  Where  does  most  of  your  lamb 
come  from  ?  ” 

B.  “  From  Canada.  We  must  have 
Canada  lamb  if  we  would  keep  up  our 
business.  Of  course,  in  the  early  season, 
near-by  lamb  is  preferred,  because  the 
animals  then  cannot  stand  the  journey 
from  the  north.” 

R.  “  When  does  a  lamb  change  to  a 
mutton  ?  ” 

B.  “  Oh,  in  January  or  February.  The 
lamb  becomes  mutton  in  one  year  or 
less.” 

Our  last  year’s  review  of  the  cata¬ 
logues,  illustrated  with  engravings  of 
novelties  that  seemed  worthy  of  illus¬ 
tration,  was  accepted  by  advertisers,  as 
well  as  by  our  subscribers,  as  a  welcome 
innovation.  The  notes  and  criticisms 
were  intended  to  be  impartial.  We  de¬ 
sired  to  help  our  readers  to  make  whole¬ 
some  selections  ;  to  avoid  all  that  was 
not  worthy  of  trial  and  to  enable  them 
to  select  the  very  best  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties — whether  ornamental  or  economical 
seeds  and  plants — which  the  new  cata¬ 
logues  offered.  This  season  we  shall 
give  additional  care  to  our  catalogue 
series,  calling  upon  experienced  culti¬ 
vators  to  aid  us  in  placing  trustworthy 
information  before  our  readers. 

Our  friend  Nicholas  Hallock,  of  Queens, 
L.  I.,  calls  attention  in  Gardening  to  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  crocuses,  snov 
drops,  grape  and  feather  hyacinths,  blue 
bells,  Siberian  squills,  Chionodoxa  and 
the  like  in  early  spring,  the  bulbs 
growing  in  the  grass — it  matters  not 
where,  even  under  trees.  As  their 
growth  is  made  early  in  spring  and  they 
begin  their  long  rest  before  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  shade  them,  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  grass  under  almost  any 
deciduous  trees. 

Mr.  Hallock  mentions  that  we  can 
buy  a  thousand  mixed  crocuses  for  the 
price  of  a  dozen  hyacinths  or  a  hundred 
tulips.  We  need  not  expect  to  make 
much  show  with  a  dozen  crocuses.  Be- 
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Shooting  Pains 

All  over  my  body  and 
swelling  of  my  limbs  have 
caused  me  great  suffering. 
In  the  spring  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out  and  ate 
hardly  enough  to  keep  me 
alive.  I  have  been  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
the  swelling  has  sub¬ 
sided,  the  shooting  pains 
are  gone,  I  have  good  ap¬ 
petite,  am  better  every 
way.”  Mrs.  A.  G.  Oman, 

84 Newman  Bt, So.  Boston,  Hood’s  Cures 

HOOD’S  Pills  cureBick  Headache.  25o. 


BEST  LINE 

CHICAGO  AND  ST  LOUIS 


TO 


FOUR  TRAINS  DAILY 


Farmers  TOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions  aud  Potatoes.  Correspondence  and 
Consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished.  Ref¬ 
erence:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Reports, 
to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Increased  Appetite 

is  one  of  the  first  good  effects 
felt  by  users  of  Scott’s  Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites.  Good  appetite  begets 
good  health. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  a  fat  food  that  provides  its 
own  tonic.  Instead  of  a  tax  up¬ 
on  appetite  and  digestion  it  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  both. 

Scoffs  Emulsion  ar¬ 
rests  the  progress  of 
Consumption,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Scrofula,  and 
other  wasting  diseases 
by  raising  a  barrier  oj 
healthy  Hesh,  strength 
and  nerve . 

!  Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  di-n  ;gists. 


WORLD’S  FI  SERIFS 


5  vole.,  eacli  144  pages; 
handsome  title  page  la  colors, 
namely : 


MUSIC 

BOOKS 


“  musTc  Collection/’ 

31  compositions.  Large 
sheet  music  size. 


“  March  Collection  ” 
lor  the  Piano.  - 

Stands  at  the  head  of  all  simi¬ 
lar  collections.  31)  marches. 
Large  sheet  music  size. 

“  Ballad  Collection.” 

Tne  song  gems  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  year.  38  ballads;  large 
sheet  mnslc  size. 

Dance  Music 

Collection.” 

An  admirable  book  of  bright, 
spirited,  popular  music;  3(> 
dances;  large  sheet  music  size. 

‘Song  and  Cliorus  Collection” 

A  collection  of  songs  (with 
four-part  CDorus  to  each)  from 
the  most  popular  composers. 

Prices:  Heavy  Paper,  )S1 ; 
Hoards,  IS  I  25;  (loth. 
Gilt,  *2,  postpaid. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co..  N.  Y.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co..  Phlla 


c  ■ 

OLIVER 

• 

DITSON 

:  "s' 

.... 

CO. 


Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture 

AND  DAIltY  HUSBANDRY. 

Practical  Short  Courses  are  offered  by  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY  In  AGRICULTURE  and  DAIRY 
HUSBANDRY,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Terms  begin  January  3,  1894.  For  particulars  address 
I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

"GEM”  GLOVER  CUTTER. 


:  for  Circular.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton, Pa. 


Feed  and  Brain  Dealers  and  Farmers 

Will  find  It  to  their  Interest 
to  call  on  or  write 

CUTTER  &  BAILEY, 

No.  143  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Who  have  on  hand  400  tons  of  Wheat  Screenings, 
which  makes  the  Cheapest  and  Best  feed  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  sheep,  and  when  ground  makes  the  best  of 
feed  for  milch  cows  and  cattle.  A'so  all  grades  of 
mill  feed  In  car  lots  or  less.  Samples  and  prices 
sent  by  mall. 


CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  s^rcTva., 

Offers  GOO  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 
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Ruralisms—  Continued. 
gin  with  a  hundred  or  so  as  the  least 
trial  number,  and  rigidly  avoid  planting 
them  in  lines,  or  so  that  they  will  define 
any  regular  figures.  Scatter  them  here 
and  there.  Plant  them  in  clusters,  as  if 
Nature  had  planted  them  for  us.  Taking 
a  current  -bulb  catalogue  of  one  of  our 
leading  houses,  we  quote  the  following 
prices  : 

Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

Mixed  crocuses . $  .40  11.50 

Blue  Grape  hyacinths .  1.50  .... 

Snowdrops .  1.25  .... 

Chlonodoxas  (bine) . 1.50  .... 

If  we  would  have  these  bulbs  thrive 
and  increase  in  numbers  from  year  to 
year  we  must  be  careful  not  to  use  a 
lawn  mower  until  the  leaves  show  the 
maturity  of  the  bulb  by  turning  yellow. 

One  simple  way  of  planting  such  bulbs 
is  to  sharpen  one  end  of  a  broom-stick  to 
use  as  a  dibble.  Place  the  bulb  (buds 
up)  in  planting  two  inches  or  more  deep. 

Sec  Geo  W.  Campbell,  respected  for 
his  goodness  of  character  as  for  his  long 
services  to  horticulture  and  pomology, 
writes  the  following  in  a  private  letter 
which  we,  with  no  little  pride  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  take  the  liberty  to  place  before  our 
readers.  They  too  should,  and  no  doubt 
do,  enjoy  with  us  these  evidences  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  old  Rural 
is  held  by  conscientious,  capable  men  : 

How  can  you  afford  to  make  so  good  a  paper  for  a 
price  so  low?  I  do  nor  know  of  any  other  paper  of 
Its  class,  at  any  price,  which  I  prize  so  highly  or  that 
I  think  so  (rood,  so  useful,  and,  withal,  so  worthy  to 
be  In  the  hands  of  every  horticulturist  and  agricul¬ 
turist  in  the  land,  as  The  Rukal  New-Yorker. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

What  we  wou  d  like  would  be  to  have 
our  readers  send  for  all  the  seed,  imple¬ 
ment  and  fertilizer  catalogues  as  soon  as 
announced  in  our  advertising  columns, 
so  that  they  may  compare  one  with 
another  and  be  the  better  prepared  to 
judge  at  once  of  what  may  be  most  valu¬ 
able  or  helpful  to  them  from  a  study  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  Special  Cata¬ 
logue  Number.  It  is  our  intention  to 
make  that  number  a  trustworthy  guide 
in  the  selection  of  their  seeds,  plants, 
fertilizers,  implements,  etc. 

Prof.  Beal  states  in  our  old  friend, 
(now  in  new  and  better  form)  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Farmer,  that  be  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  with  Alfalfa  or  Lucern  for 
nearly  20  years.  He  has  also  watched  its 
behavior  in  various  portions  of  the  State. 
He  does  not  consider  it  profitable  except, 
perhaps,  to  mix  with  clovers  or  grasses 
for  permanent  mowing.  It  is  a  poor 
fighter,  starting  rather  late  in  spring 
and  stopping  early  in  autumn.  June 
grass  gets  the  start  and  keeps  it  so  that 
Alfalfa  does  not  amount  to  much  in  a  few 
years.  Alfalfa  usually  remains  very 
slender  for  a  year  or  so  after  it  is  sown. 

Prof.  Beal — now  our  first  authority 
on  grasses — says  of  Orchard  grass  that  it 
is  especially  valuable  to  sow  on  strong 
land  with  other  grasses  and  clovers  for 
pasture.  For  meadow  it  is  also  good  in 
mixtures  ;  but  many  farmers  allow  it  to 
get  too  nearly  ripe  before  cutting.  It 
blooms  three  weeks  before  Timothy  and 
very  soDn  becomes  harsh  and  woody. 

About  eight  years  ago  we  received  a 
specimen  of  the  Golden-bark  linden 
(Tilia  dasystyla)  from  the  Kissena  Nur¬ 
series,  Flushing,  L.  I.  We  value  it  for  its 
large,  glossy  leaves  and  yellowish  bark. 
Mr.  Trumpy  now  tells  Gardening  that 
in  his  opinion  it  is  by  far  the  best  avenue 
linden  that  we  have  for  this  country.  Its 
fine  habit  and  glossy  leaves  are  charm¬ 
ing  in  summer,  and  its  golden  bark  is 
quite  effective  in  winter. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  wishes  all 
its  readers  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year — and  it  makes  the 
wish  with  a  grateful  heart  and  a  hearty 
good  will.  May  those  who  for  aDy  reason 
are  sad,  be  less  sad  and  more  hopeful  of 
brighter  days  ;  and  may  those  wbo  have 
been  well-to-do  or  prosperous  be  yet 
more  prosperous  in  the  y  ear  to  come — and 
may  they  so  strive  as  to  make  others  hap¬ 
pier  and  better  as  well.  Let  us  remem¬ 


ber,  withal,  that  real  happiness  never 
rests  upon  a  selfish  basis  and  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  or  Happy  New  Year  to  those  whose 
interest  in  humanity  centers  only  about 
themselves. 

Direct. 

- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  The  most  pro¬ 
gressive  thing  of  the  day  is  woman.  She 
keeps  getting  ahead  all  the  time.  How 
can  she  help  distancing  man,  so  long  as 
her  habits  are  so  much  better  than  his  ? 
The  average  man  fights  drink  and  to¬ 
bacco  with  one  hand,  and  works  with  the 
other.  But  woman,  ordinarily,  has  no 
bad  habits  that  are  worth  mentioning. 
What  will  be  the  final  result  ?  ” 

- President  of  Cornell  University  : 

“  Within  the  last  24  hours  I  have  heard  a 
rich  man  regret  that  certain  boys  in 
whom  he  was  interested  were  not  driven, 
by  necessity,  to  make  men  of  themselves.” 

“  I  think  the  farmers’  sons  are  among 
the  best  students  we  get  in  the  univer¬ 
sities.  Physically,  they  are  vigorous ; 
they  have,  as  a  rule,  good  intellects,  and 
they  are  hard  working  and  serious.  It 
is  a  pity  that  more  of  them  do  not  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunities  offered  nowadays 
for  higher  education.” 

- Geo.  W.  Childs  in  Ladies'  Home 

Journal:  “  When  I  was  a  boy  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  rich,  and  I  also  made 
up  my  mind  that  when  I  should  be  a 
man  I  would  give  Christmas  presents  to 
every  one  I  knew.  If  I  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  my  resolve  it  has  not 
been  for  lack  of  will.  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  the  happiest  week  in  each  year 
of  my  life  is  the  one  which  directly  pre¬ 
cedes  Christmas,  when  I  feel  that  I  am 
able  to  send  presents  to  about  2,000  peo¬ 
ple  whom  I  know  and  feel  are  perfectly 
deserving  of  them.” 

- Edward  W.  Bok  :  “  Ostentation  is 

never  so  much  out  of  place  as  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  holiday  gift.” 

A  laughing  face  is  one  of  the  most 
contagious  things  in  life,  and  spreads  its 
germs  far  and  wide.  We  are  not  all 
capable  of  laughing  in  the  face  of  trou¬ 
ble  or  adversity.  But  we  can,  at  least, 
make  an  attempt,  and  even  if  the  laugh 
lacks  the  ring  of  heartiness  it  is  infin¬ 
itely  better  than  the  frown  or  sigh. 
Any  kind  of  a  laugh  or  smile  is  better 
than  a  sorrowful  look  or  an  anxious  face. 
People  flee  from  a  person  who  always 
looks  sad.” 

“  If  reverses  and  sorrows  have  come 
with  the  year  just  ending,  let  us  bury 
them  on  Christmas  eve.  To  the  discour¬ 
aged  let  us  be  a  healthful  and  life-giving 
stimulant,  ever  mindful  of  the  power  of 
a  sunny  and  buoyant  example.  Let  us 
make  our  crosses  seem  as  light  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  those  who  love  us.  Let  frowns  be 
buried  in  smiles  just  for  a  day — the  mer¬ 
riest,  happiest  day  of  all  the  year.” 

- Dr.  Talmage  :  “Let  middle-aged 

men  and  women  and  the  aged  through 
the  Christmas  holidays  rally  all  their 
sprightlicst  feeling  and  put  themselves 
in  accord  with  the  young.  Make  this  a 
bright  memory.  When  you  and  I  have 
gone  out  of  the  struggle,  and  in  the  far 
distant  holidays  they  think  of  us.  as  they 
will  think  of  us,  do  not  let  them  think  of 
us  as  grouty  and  dull,  sitting  around 
discoursing  about  our  aches  and  pains 
when  we  ought  to  have  been  sympathetic 
with  their  merriment.” 

“  So  many  men  in  this  country  out  of 
employ,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  land  on 
earth  where  so  many  people  have  pro¬ 
ductive  work  as  in  America.  After 
wages  have  been  cut  down,  as  they  have 
been,  to  the  lowest  point  of  reduction, 
that  lowest  point  is  higher  than  the 
highest  on  the  other  side  of  the  seas. 
Twenty- five  cents  a  day  for  work  in 
Ireland.  One  dollar  in  England  good 
wages  for  a  day.  The  laboring  classes 
of  this  country  have  it  10  per  cent  better 
than  they  have  it  in  any  other  country — 
20  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  75 
per  cent.  The  editor  of  an  important 


paper  in  London  told  me  his  salary  was 
$750  a  year.” 

“With  all  my  sympathies  aroused  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  laboring  classes,  I  want  all 
the  men  who  toil  to  understand,  never¬ 
theless,  that  America  is  the  paradise  of 
industry.” 

“  There  are  people  who  say,  ‘Oh,  there 
is  so  much  stealing  on  the  part  of  public 
men  in  this  country,’  and  they  say  it  is 
so  much  better  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea.  The  reason  is,  a  few  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea  steal  everything, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  great 
masses  to  steal.  After  the  government 
has  paid  the  large  salaries  of  the  rulers 
of  those  lands,  there  is  nothing  left  upon 
which  one  can  commit  larceny.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  $8,000,000  salary  a 
year.  Emperor  of  Austria,  $4,000,000 
salary  a  year.  Queen  of  England,  $2  200,- 
000  salary  a  year.  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  $8,000  a  year,  and  so  on.” 

“And  then,  while  we  have  so  many 
wrong  things  on  this  side  of  the  sea, 
and  there  is  so  much  complaint  about 
monopolistic  oppression — and  it  is  bad 
enough — it  is  not  half  so  bad  here  as  it  is 
in  other  lands.  Ireland  one  vast  monopo¬ 
listic  devastation.  Thirty-two  million 
people  in  England,  and  yet  32,000  own 
all  the  land  ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
owning  92,000  acres  of  land  at  Darby  ; 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  owning  300,000 
acres  at  Gordon  Castle  ;  the  Marquis  of 
Breadlebane  riding  100  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  and  all  on  his  own  property;  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  owning  a  farm — an 
estate  as  wide  as  Scotland,  one  side  of 
the  estate  dipping  into  the  sea  on  one 
side  and  the  other  dipping  into  the  sea 
on  the  opposite  side.” 
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A  SEDENTARY  OCCUPATION, 
r  ^  plenty  of  sitting 

down  and  not 
much  exercise, 
ought  to  have  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  to  go  with 
it.  They  absolutely 
*and  permanently 
cure  Constipation. 
One  tiny,  sugar- 
coated  Pellet  is  a 
corrective,  a  regulator,  a  gentle  laxative. 
They’re  the  smallest,  the  easiest  to  take, 
and  the  most  natural  remedy — no  reac¬ 
tion  afterward.  Sick  Headache,  Bilious 
Headache,  Indigestion,  Bilious  Attacks, 
and  all  stomach  and  bowel  derangements 
are  prevented,  relieved  and  cured. 


A  “  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD  ”  Is 
quickly  cured  by  Dr.  Saga’s  Ca¬ 
tarrh  Remedy.  So  is  Catarrhal 
Headache,  and  every  trouble 
caused  by  Catarrh.  So  is  Ca¬ 
tarrh  itself.  The  proprietors 
offer  $500  for  any  case  which 
they  cannot  cure. 


for  Spring  Planting. 
We  wish  to  secure  ihe 
services  of  a  reliable 
Farmer  or  Fruit  Grower  in  every  county  to  represent 
usduringihlswluter.  We  will  give,  FREW,  25  to  0  0 
Apple,  Pear  or  Plum  Trees  to  any  one  who  will  get 
up  a  club  or  secure  orders  for  us  in  his  section  In 
proportion  to  amount  sold.  Our  prices  suit  the 
times  No  better  stock  grown.  Secure  a  line  orchard 
free.  Write  tor  lull  particulars  at d  prices. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG  Nurseryman,  Rocnester,  N.  Y 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS 

THE  Q  P  ET  HOUSE 
OLDEST  ILL#  AMERICA 

have  issued  their  handsomely  Illustrated  SEED 
Catalogue  for  1894.  Merchants,  Market  Garden¬ 
ers,  ana  Private  Families  desiring  Good  Seeds, 
should  send  postal  ior  a  copy.  FREE  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  Address  D.  LAnDRETU  SONS, 

Seed  Farmers  and  Merchants,  .Philadelphia,  Fa. 


THE  OLD  RHYME  SAYS : 

The  North  wind  doth  blow, 
And  we  shall  have  snow. 

But  yon  can’t  tell  just  how  soon  It  will  come. 

Be  ready  for  It  by  buying  your  Cutters  now. 

Snow  Always  Comes  in  Winter. 

Be  Wise  and  Buy  Cutters  early. 


The  so  ve  is  a  cut  of  our  No.  80  Swell  made 
In  nigh  grades  only.  Dimensions  and  Trimmings 
m  st  luxurious.  Special  Design  of  our  own.  Send 
for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  describing  our  No.  80, 
and  Portlands,  Russians,  and  many  other  styles. 

CHILDREN’S  SLEDS  ALSO. 

KALAMAZOO  CUTTER  and  SLLIGH  CO. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

Please  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


After  Tennyson. 

“  Break  I  Break  !  Break  I 

And  murder  my  »toe»,”  said  he. 

“  Oh,  ’twould  bankrupt  a  satin,  to  utter 
The  thoughts  that,  arise  in  me  ’’ 

“  Rlvht  here,  If  I  live  till  next  spring, 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  you  will  see. 

For  the  money  I’ve  lost  on  barb  wire, 

Will  never  come  back  to  me.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


L  JOur  Gnrtleld  K  nap^acL, 
%  ^IJouble  Kinplrc, 

^  tJon,  and  I.IttU  (.ton  l«»nl  „M 
^  otfcrrt.  Thf  tt  arvay*  cbeapem 
AA  DfOT  **»  *Or*Ul*  OAftll 

v  ,  ARE  THE  Uto  I  i  Automatic  iilnw 
Vsnnorel  noislaa  and  heaiy  noae  ftetnomhei  the  Garfieid  i» 
the  only  knapsack  that  la  concaved  to  fit  the  back  Write  for  ape 
cial  price-liat  and  book  of  inatruotiona  We  oar  aaTe  rou  moj>**v 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  113  Brlatol  Aw©.,  LOCK  PORT,  ,%.f. 


ENGINES.  JSL. 

Threshing  Machines. 

BEST  MaCHINKBY  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


A.  8.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


1854.— Established  39  Years— 1893. 

The  Old  Reliable 

II 

HALLADAY  GEARED, 
U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL  and 

Gem.  Steel 


Guaranteed  to  Be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps.Tanks,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINE &PUMP CO. 

113  River  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Alao  manufacturers  of  iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine*,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps. 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Bend 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 


MAST.  FOOS  &.  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


;  Entirely  of  Steel.  No  Castings  to  break, 
i  Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement 
j  on  the  market.  Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

I  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


PAINTroofs 

DIXON'S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

W ater  vtU  run  from  it  pure  an  A  aiean .  It  covers  double 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  orflv « 
time*  longer  Equally  useful  for  any  Iron  work.  Sendfor 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  Ckucibuc  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In  every  letter. 

Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1893. 


TF  YOU  WILL  KINDLY  FAVOR  US. 

We  have  an  urgent  request  to  make.  It  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers — it  is  for  our  own  benefit.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  those  services  that  may  be  rendered 
by  them  without  costing  anything.  We  make  the  re¬ 
quest  of  every  subscriber.  Instead  of  waiting  for  your 
subscription  to  expire,  we  beg  that  you  will  renew 
from  two  weeks  to  a  month  in  advance  of  the  end  of 
the  subscription  term.  Those  who  have  not  considered 
it  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  time  and  labor 
this  little  favor  would  save  us — at  a  time,  too,  when 
every  one  in  the  office  is  overwhelmed  with  the  press¬ 
ing  work  of  the  trying  subscription  season.  Timely 
renewals  save  us  the  time  and  labor  of  taking  the 
names  out  of  our  subscription  list,  distributing  the 
type,  and  then  again  writing  and  re-setting  them  and 
placing  them  in  the  mailing  list  when  the  renewal  is 
received.  It  also  assists  in  reducing  to  a  minimum 
mistakes  of  address  and  name. 

Will  not  our  readers — one  and  all — grant  this  re¬ 
quest  ? 

The  expiration  of  the  subscription  term  is  printed 
upon  every  label.  If,  for  instance,  a  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  December  30,  1893,  the  label  will  show  it  thus : 

30|93. 

*  # 

To  illustrate  how  much  a  compliance  with  the  above 
request  will  assist  us,  let  us,  for  example,  suppose  a 
cold,  wet  April  making  it  impossible  to  do  much,  if 
any,  farm  work.  The  whole  of  the  two  months’  work 
is  crowded  into  the  single  month  of  May,  instead  of 
being  distributed  over  the  two  months.  The  labor  re¬ 
quired  is  also  increased.  This  is  just  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  our  friends  delay  renewing  until  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire,  which  with  the  majority  is  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year.  Extra  work  is  crowded  into 
a  shorter  time,  and  the  labor  is  also  increased  by  the 
delay.  Will  you  do  your  part  to  help  us  save  some 
of  this  labor  ?  #  * 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  specimens  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  any  and  all  names  and  addresses  with 
which  our  readers  may  favor  us,  and  we  shall  thank 
them  for  doing  so.  *  * 

The  R  N.-Y.  spoke  out  a  few  weeks  ago  about  the 
tricks  of  certain  Dorset  breeders.  This  is  what  the 
Dorset  Quarterly  says  about  it : 

We  are  quite  glad  The  Rural  “spoke.”  The  “Imposter  and  the 
Iraud”  will  have  to  go.  This  Association  was  not  organized  for  the 
protection  of  such  breeders. 

No  matter  what  it  was  organized  for,  it  must  now 
keep  the  records  of  this  breed  clean.  Let  us  not  have 
shepherds  that  disgrace  their  sheep. 

*  « 

Is  our  friend  (see  page  847)  fair  in  charging  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  lost  him  $100  by  its  advice  to  use  fertil¬ 
izers  ?  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  advised  a 
farmer  to  run  in  debt  for  fertilizers.  In  fact,  what 
we  have  aimed  to  do  is  to  advise,  as  Mr.  Bray  under¬ 
stood  us,  the  use  of  fertilizers  within  one’s  means. 
Mr.  Bray  followed  this  advice  and  made  money  by 
doing  it.  Our  other  friend  could  see  no  benefit  from 
the  fertilizer  and  charges  the  entire  loss  to  us.  We 
once  had  a  man  ask  us  about  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
meal  for  cows.  We  figured  out  the  value  of  this  food 
as  well  as  we  could  and  took  particular  pains  to  caution 
against  feeding  too  much  of  it.  The  man  fed  it  just 
as  he  would  bran  and  killed  the  cows,  and  now  says  it 
was  our  advice  to  use  the  cotton-seed  meal  that  killed 
the  cattle.  While  this  is  not  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
fertilizer  case,  still  in  how  far  are  we  responsible  for 
the  loss  ?  We  will  guarantee  that  a  man  who  under¬ 
stands  the  use  of  fertilizers  can  take  the  land  on  which 
our  friend  used  his  $100  worth,  and  get  the  greater 


part  of  that  value  back  in  subsequent  crops.  We  have 
great  faith  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  because  we  have 
seen  results  from  them  in  hundreds  of  different  situa¬ 
tions  and  conditions,  but  we  have  never  yet,  that  we 
know  of,  advised  a  man  to  run  in  debt  for  them  as  a 
first  experiment  in  their  use. 

*  * 

We  have  often  told  our  readers  about  the  difference 
between  the  Boston  and  New  York  markets  as  regards 
eggs.  In  the  former  dark  eggs  are  wanted,  while  they 
cannot  be  too  white  for  the  New  York  taste.  In  the 
matter  of  asparagus,  too,  there  is  a  difference,  Boston 
demanding  the  dark  green,  wj.ile  new  York  is  better 
satisfied  with  white  stalks.  Boston,  too,  wants  a  yellow 
onion,  while  New  York  finds  the  best  sale  for  red  or 
pure  white.  There  are  more  or  less  marked  differences 
in  other  markets,  and  the  grower  must  understand 
just  what  his  market  wants  in  order  to  get  the  best 
trade.  #  # 

Mr.  Hodgman  makes  a  point  about  wheat  seeding. 
The  fact  is  that  we  do  use  altogether  too  much  seed. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
thin  seeding  of  wheat  in  growing  its  cross-breds  and 
hybrids.  When  we  put  good  wheat  kernels  one  foot 
apart  each  way  we  obtain  a  fair  yield.  A  machine 
that  would  drop  wheat  accurately  four  inches  or  more 
apart  each  way  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  farmers. 
As  Mr.  Hodgman  says,  with  such  seeding  one  would 
have  to  be  very  sure  that  all  the  kernels  were  perfect. 
In  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the  heavy  seeding  may  be 
necessary  because  a  good  share  of  the  seed  never 
would  grow  anyway.  #  * 

“  Wait  till  I’m  rich,  and  I’ll  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
every  farmer  friend  I  have  ;  its  one  of  my  hobbies,” 
writes  a  good  friend  from  far  off  Washington.  Seems 
to  us  that  we  have  mentioned  this  same  plan  before, 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  others  of  the  same  mind.  This 
friend  has  the  will,  and  exhibits  the  proper  spirit. 
Other  friends  may  have  the  ability.  What  better 
Christmas  gift  to  a  struggling  farmer  than  a  paper 
which  shall  each  week  during  the  year  bring  grateful 
memories  of  a  thoughtful  friend,  prove  an  inspiration 
to  better  effort,  and  be  a  practical  help  in  the  every¬ 
day  duties  of  the  farm  ?  Haven’t  you,  dear  reader, 
upon  whom  fortune  has  smiled,  such  a  friend  whom 
you  may  thus  remember  at  this  holiday  season? 

*  # 

A  company  over  in  Connecticut  is  sending  out  very 
attractive  circulars  of  a  “  Healing  Wax,”  which  is 
guaranteed  to  cause  new  bark  to  grow  on  any  cut 
surface  of  the  tree — even  on  old,  dried  and  shriveled 
specimens.  Some  of  our  readers  want  to  know  what 
we  think  of  it.  We  have  no  faith  in  any  wax  that 
promises  to  “raise  the  dead,”  and  that  is  about  what 
this  circular  promises.  Any  break  in  the  bark  of  a 
tree  is  helped  by  a  smear  of  grafting  wax.  A  wax 
used  successfully  by  some  nurserymen  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Two  pounds  resin,  one  pound  beeswax  and  one- 
half  pound  tallow — melted  well  together,  poured  into 
water  and  worked  as  one  would  work  molasses  candy. 
This  will  stand  the  weather  and  will  probably  do  just 
as  much  good  as  the  advertised  article,  though  the 
latter  sells  at  50  cents  a  pound  ! 

*  * 

We  have  often  told  our  readers  how  the  early  settlers 
in  this  country  depended  on  fish  with  which  to  manure 
their  corn.  There  were  few  sheep  in  those  days,  but 
the  dogs  thus  early  in  history  developed  a  desire  to 
work  injury  to  agriculture  by  digging  the  fish  out  of 
the  corn  fields.  W.  H.  Bowker  in  his  address  on  The 
Harvest  of  the  Sea  records  the  following  Record  of 
the  town  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  dated  May  11,  1644  : 

It  is  ordered  that  all  doggs  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  after  the 
publishing  hereof,  Bhall  have  one  legg  tyed  up,  and  If  such  a  dogg 
shall  break  loose  and  be  found  doing  any  harm,  the  owner  of  the  dogg 
shall  pay  damage.  If  a  man  refuses  to  tye  up  his  dogg’s  legg  and  hee 
bee  found  scrapelng  up  flsh  In  the  corn  Held,  the  owner  thereof  shall 
pay  12  pence  damage  beside  whatever  damage  the  dogg  does.  But  If 
any  flsh  their  house  lotts,  and  receive  damage  by  doggs,  the  owners  of 
those  house  lotts  shall  bear  the  damage  themselves. 

That  was  250  years  ago.  The  average  cur  of  to-day 
has  no  more  love  for  agriculture  than  had  his  fish¬ 
digging  ancestor.  We  need  a  revival  of  the  old  law — 
only  we  move  to  substitute  “  neck”  for  “  one  legg.” 

*  * 

Not  in  years  have  prices  of  turkeys,  good  ones,  too, 
been  so  low  as  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  num¬ 
ber  raised  this  year  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
large,  but  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  low  prices. 
Times  have  been  hard,  and  in  many  a  city  family  the 
customary  Thanksgiving  turkey  has  been  replaced  by 
the  lower  priced  chicken  or  fowl,  or  by  still  cheaper 
meat.  The  result  has  been  a  market  full  of  turkeys 
which  must  be  sold  at  lower  prices,  or  not  at  all. 
Many  buyers  and  shippers  lost  money  on  their  Thanks¬ 
giving  shipments,  and  the  result  has  been  a  dull  out¬ 
look  for  the  holiday  trade.  Still  lower  prices  are 
likely  to  prevail.  Western  buyers  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  are  reported  to  be  offering  but  seven  cents  per 


pound  for  the  best  live  turkeys,  and  west  of  that 
river,  six  cents  is  the  limit.  In  this  >city  to-day,  live 
turkeys  are  selling  at  wholesale  for  six  to  eight  cents 
per  pound  :  so  that  it  would  seem  that  buyers  are 
offering  “  all  the  traffic  will  bear.”  Still  many  holders 
refuse  to  sell  at  these  figures.  More  may  be  realized 
by  holding  prime  stock  until  later,  but  whether  enough 
more  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  keeping,  is  an  open 
question.  #  # 

Here  is  a  Christmas  thought  for  you  :  On  October 
1,  1893,  there  were  in  the  United  States,  in  warehouses 
and  in  the  hands  of  liquor  dealers,  188,525,773  gallons 
of  distilled  spirits — whisky,  rum,  brandy,  etc. ;  all  this 
besides  beer,  wines  and  other  liquors.  There  were 
also  produced  and  sold  during  the  year,  273,839,694 
pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco.  If  we  put  the  spirits 
at  the  low  retail  price  of  $1.50  per  gallon,  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  at  $1  per  pound,  we  have  the  sum  of  $556,624,353. 
We  believe  that  five  figures  would  more  than  represent 
the  actual  good  done  by  all  this  liquor  and  tobacco, 
granting  every  claim  for  medicinal  virtues.  Let  us 
consider  what  it  would  mean  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  if  the  value  of  only  that  part  of  the  liquor  and 
tobacco  that  does  harm  in  the  world  could  be  spent  for 
needed  food  and  clothing  !  Do  you  see  how  small  the 
tariff  question  is  compared  with  this  one  of  temper¬ 
ance  ?  ,  * 

BREVITIES. 

“  I’ve  gone  off  to  mother  s  for  to  spend  the  afternoon. 

Get  the  Are  astarted,  John,  for  I’ll  be  coming  soon: 

Get  the  water  boiling  for  potatoes  and  for  tea!” 

That's  the  letter  Mary,  my  good  wife,  left  home  fer  me. 

I  ain’t  no  objection  fer  to  help  her  now  and  then, 

’Cause  I’ve  always  noticed  that  I  git  my  pay  agal’-. 

So  1  went  a-huntln’  fer  some  kindling  wood  tei  prick 
That  ere  Are  ter  burning;  but  there  wasn't  ary  stick 
On  the  place  thet  wasn’t  sorter  wet  an’  soft  an’  green. 

Couldn’t  s.art  It  burnln'  ’till  I  poured  on  kerosene 

Wife  she  come  an'  ketched  me  down  upon  my  hands  and  knees, 

Blowln’  at  the  bottom  of  the  draft  ter  make  a  breeze. 

“  Gut  the  water  bllin’  ?  ”  Way,  she  didn't  crack  a  smile. 

I  went  out  an’  flggered  what  It  cost  ter  dry  a  pile 
Of  sech  soggy  ttmber  ez  she  worked  with  every  day 
In  thet  stove  - 1  flggered  that  It  didn't  never  pay. 

So  I  says,  *•  Now,  Mary,  1  ain’t  never  done  ye  right, 

But  I’ll  git  things  started  up  afore  termorrer  night 
On  a  Christmas  present  of  a  good  big  pile  o’  wood 
In  thet  woodshed  yunder  thet’ll  keep  ye  runnln’  good!” 

An’  I’m  a  gonter  do  It  ler,  I  swan,  1  ain't  fergot 

How  my  big  lungs  gut  emptied  blow  in'  heat  beneath  that  pot. 

Crack  a  quack. 

Due  bury  -  paying  a  bill. 

Make  the  cat  earn  her  fat! 

Who  takes  pride  in  his  failures? 

He  Is  a  coward  who  neglects  his  cow. 

Can  we  dis  cuss  the  devil  by  discussirg  him  ? 

List  to  the  tales  of  the  cow  tall  holders  on  page  859 

Any  defaulters  In  the  henhouse  ?  De  fault  them  with  an  ax  ! 

Do  any  of  your  neighbors  prefer  darkness  to  light  In  agriculture? 

Think  of  the  possibilities  in  that  Delaware  round  silo.  They  are 
justcrunnlng  out  of  It. 

A  man’s  mouth  Is  his  nczzle.  Keep  the  upper  lip  well  screwed  up  so 
that  the  words  will  not  spread  too  much. 

Do  y  ou  notice  how,  everywhere,  frultmen  understand  that  too  much 
stable  manure  means  too  much  wood  growth? 

Have  you  noticed,  as  our  correspondent  on  page 859  says,  that  a 
calf  switches  Its  tall  to  express  both  satisfaction  and  anger? 

There  Is  certainly  something  In  that  Paragon  chestnut  culture 
described  by  Mr.  Woodward.  Here  Is  a  good  chance  to  Interest  the 
boys. 

It  Is  strange,  after  all  the  discussions  of  past  years,  how  easily  the 
proposition  to  admit  Utah  as  a  State  passed  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

We  learn  of  a  man  who  makes  a  good  living  selling  “certlfled  eggs” 
which  he  delivers  In  suitable  packages  from  day  to  day.  Whom  can  you 
get  to  certify  to  your  eggs? 

Cut  on,  Brother  Wilson  we  don’t  care  a  button  say  Dorset  & 
Shropshire;  you  can’thurt  our  mutton  in  fact,  sir,  your  tariff  will  give 
us  a  “pull”  for  we  are  the  fellows  to  breed  out  the  wool. 

There  was  a  Short-horn  cow  at  Chicago  17  years  old  without  any 
teeth,  that  made  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  That  was  because  they 
gave  her  food  that  did  not  need  crushing.  She  was  In  partnership 
with  a  feed  mill. 

No  “oleo”  that  ever  was  made  Is  as  dangerous  as  milk  for  children, 
that  Is  made  from  sour  brewers’  grains.  The  “oleo”  beam  In  Armour's 
eye  Is  as  big  as  a  bairel  Cast  it  out,  but  don't  forget  the  brewers’ 
grains  mote  In  thine  own  eye. 

We  are  ready  to  hear  all  sides  of  that  potato  planting  question. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  with  10  acres  to  plant.  Shall  It  be  hand  or 
machine,  and  why?  It  seems  to  us  that  this  Is  a  live  question  and  the 
only  wav  to  settle  ltiwould  be  to  hear  from  those  who  have  tried  both 
ways.  Those  who  simply  guess  at  it  will  be  apt  to  make  a  mess  of  the 
answer. 

In  the  10  months  ending  October  31  Americans  Imported  meat  to  the 
value  of  $392,340.  It  Is  understood  that  t^is  Is  largely  mutton  from 
Canada  and  Ireland  for  use  In  the  swell  restaurants  In  Boston,  New 
York  and  Cnicago.  In  the  same  10  months  we  imported  3,589,385 
bushels  of  potatoes  against  249,673  bushels  last  year  and  8,259,476 
pounds  of  cheese  against  7,234,942  pounds. 

Those  Maine  hens,  page  859  were  good  eaters.  An  average  of  about 
50  fowls  ate  3,370  pounds  of  meat  and  grain  besides  green  food  and 
scrap  j.  This  leads  to  another  point  about  hens  Most  of  the  good 
records  of  profit  come  from  regions  where  prices  and  grain  are  both 
high.  In  the  far  West  there  are  places  where  prices  are  high  and 
grain  very  low.  Why  are  not  these  the  spots  for  proflt? 

How  many  copies  of  the  bulletins  of  the  experiment  station  In  your 
State  are  taken  at  your  post-office?  How  many  of  your  farmers  know 
the  address  of  the  secretaries  of  your  State  agricultural  or  horticul¬ 
tural  societies?  How  many  would  ever  make  use  of  such  addresses 
If  they  had  them?  What  about  It?  Well,  all  these  things  cost  money, 
and  a  portion  of  It  comes  out  cf  the  farmer.  We  want  to  see  If  any  of 
your  folks  are  trying  to  get  some  of  that  money  back  in  the  form  of 
Information. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  recent  discussions  about  the  sugar  bounty  and 
the  question  of  placing  a  tariff  on  imports  of  sugar 
have  revived  interest  in  the  study  of  our  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  sweets.  It  appears  from  the  last  Internal 
Revenue  report  that  the  total  estimated  sugar  crop  of 
the  world  is  7,110,000  tons  of  2,240  pounds  each.  Of 
this,  more  than  half,  cr  3,770,000  tons  is  beet  sugar 
made  mostly  in  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Russia. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United  States  imported  3,- 
766,445,347  pounds  of  sugar,  the  heaviest  importation 
ever  known.  Of  this,  436,333  843  pounds  were  beet 
sugar.  In  the  same  year  we  produced  in  this  country 
455,141  381  pounds  of  cane  sugar,  27,083,288  of  beet 
sugar,  1,026,100  of  sorghum,  and  an  estimated  product 
of  32,000.000  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  or  515,250,769 
pounds  in  all,  practically  all  of  which  was  consumed 
here.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  §9,375,130.88  were  paid 
as  bounty  to  6,753  producers.  There  was  a  total  of 
§531,363  81  paid  to  seven  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar, 
and  §19,797  to  two  manufacturers  of  sorghum.  There 
has  been  quite  a  development  of  the  beet  sugar  in¬ 
terests  in  California — the  three  factories  trere  using 
the  beets  grown  on  9,070  acres,  and  turning  out  an 
average  of  2,403  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  pres¬ 
ent  season’s  crop  is  estimated  at  nearly  double  that  of 
last  year.  As  to  maple  sugar,  a  bounty  of  §62,585  06 
was  paid  on  3,533,602  pounds  made  by  4,024  producers 
from  3,460,139  trees.  On  the  whole,  while  the  American 
beet  sugar  industry  seems  to  be  gaining  it  is  evident 
that  the  furore  for  sorghum  sugar  is  over,  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  can  hope  to  raise  sugar 
enough  to  sweeten  our  tea  and  coffee. 

X  X  X 

Some  of  the  people  who  object  to  a  Government 
bounty  on  sugar  would  probably  go  crazy  if  they 
lived  in  Queensland.  That  country  and  New  South 
Wales  have  large  areas  suitable  to  thj  growing  of 
sugar  cane.  The  Queensland  Parliament  has  been 
considering  a  bill  to  encourage  the  growth  of  sugar 
by  national  aid.  In  brief,  it  is  proposed  that  any 
sugar  company  that  can  prove  that  it  has  sufficient 
cane  planted  may  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  to  issue  bonds  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent  and  payable  in  15  years.  The  Treasurer  will  guar¬ 
antee  payment  of  these  bonds,  principal  and  interest, 
and  will  take,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  buildings  and  lands  of  the  company. 
In  other  words  the  government  advances  money  to 
build  the  works  and  accepts  a  mortgage  as  security  I 
That  is  paternalism  with  a  vengeance,  and  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  such  an  advanced  form  of  protection  should 
be  advocated  by  a  branch  of  the  English  Government. 
It  simply  indicates  the  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
nations,  that  possess  the  suitable  conditions  for  grow- 
the  crop,  to  reduce  their  sugar  bill. 

X  X  t 

The  lengths  to  which  partisan  papers  will  go  in 
twisting  every  day  occurrences  and  doings  into  forms 
to  make  of  them  political  capital,  is  a  disgrace  to 
journalism,  and  a  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  The  editors  of  many  of  these  papers  seem 
to  have  an  utter  disregard  for  truth  in  the  statement 
of,  and  comment  upon,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
news.  The  organs  of  neither  political  party  are  free 
from  this  bias.  In  the  heat  of  political  campaigns, 
the  country  is  represented  in  both  as  sure  to  go  to 
smash  if  the  opposition  win.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  any  thinking  man  with  a  modicum  of  brains 
knows  better.  If  he  doesn’t,  he  has  small  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  the  principles  on  which  our  Government 
is  founded.  Any  change  in  administration,  or  any 
proposed  radical  reform  or  change  in  existing  laws 
and  customs,  unsettles  the  current  of  business  some¬ 
what.  It  must  necessarily  be  so.  But  this  is  only  a 
surface  disturbance,  temporary  and  of  short  duration. 
To  deeper  causes  than  these  must  be  attributed  any 
real  danger  or  permanent  injury  to  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  last  change  in 
administration,  and  the  recent  proposed  tariff  changes, 
have  afforded  fresh  opportunity  for  a  repetition  of  the 
attacks  of  these  vapid  calamity  howlers.  Laying 
aside  all  discussion  of  tariff  questions,  or  of  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom  of  any  of  these  proposed  changes  about 
which  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion,  isn’t  it  little  short  of  criminal 
for  any  journal  purporting  to  be  a  newspaper  to  make 
statements  so  calculated  to  destroy  public  confidence, 
and  render  still  worse  any  business  stringency  that 
may  exist  ?  XXX 

The  truth  is  that  money  is  scarce.  Farmers  haven't 
been  getting  so  high  prices  for  crops,  and  the  latter 
have  often  been  failures.  Business  men,  city  and 
country,  haven’t  had  the  usual  amount  to  spend,  hence 
less  demand  for  goods,  and  factories  have  been  obliged 
to  suspend  operations.  New  factories  are  opening, 
meanwhile,  but  the  partisan  papers  don’t  publish 
these  with  the  same  flourish  of  trumpets  as  they  do 


the  suspensions.  As  our  country  grows,  business  con¬ 
ditions  change,  and  so  long  as  we  are  under  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff,  it  must  also  change  from  time  to  time  as 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions  change.  That 
some  branches  of  industry  or  business  must  suffer,  is 
inevitable  ;  but  it  is  usually  true  that  those  most  pro¬ 
tected  are  likely  to  suffer  most,  or,  at  least,  to  feel  the 
change  most.  The  question  is,  or  ought  to  be,  not 
how  best  to  serve  any  particular  class,  but  how  best 
to  carry  out  that  transcendent  principle  in  political 
economy,  and  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  No  man  is  so  poorly  fitted  to  understand  and 
discuss  any  great  public  question,  as  he  who  gets  his 
information  solely  from  the  columns  of  an  organ  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  political  parties.  It  is  impossible 
for  such  an  individual  to  be  well  informed  on  such 
topics.  Yet,  our  respected  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  one  of  these  furnish  the  only  modern  men¬ 
tal  pabulum  of  our  rural  dwellers.  Shades  of  Adam 
Smith  !  Thy  Wealth  of  Nations  is  a  gem  beside  some 
of  these  foul  blots  upon  the  pages  of  contemporary 
literature.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  opposed  the  formation  of 
Trusts.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  principles  on  which 
these  great  combinations  of  industry  are  built  up  are 
selfish  and  opposed  to  fair  dealing  in  trade.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Trust  is  to  kill  competition.  Having  de¬ 
stroyed  this  legitimate  branch  of  trade,  it  is  easy  for 
the  Trust  to  regulate  the  price  and  quality  of  their 
goods  to  suit  themselves.  There  is  nothing  to  force 
them  either  to  fairer  prices  or  superior  quality — noth¬ 
ing  but  the  law  and  experience  has  shown  how  little 
can  really  be  acromplished  in  this  way,  One  of  the 
greatest  taxes  the  public  is  called  upon  to  pay  is  the 
Trust  tax — that  is,  the  enforced  tribute  that  comes 
from  a  lack  of  competition.  Every  selfish  Trust  en¬ 
forces  this  tax,  but  what  have  the  public  to  say  or  do 
about  it  ?  An  appeal  to  the  law  is  useless — it  must  be 
an  appeal  to  honor  and  a  spirit  of  fairness.  So  long 
as  the  Trust  has  a  fighting  competitor  it  cannot  carry 
out  its  full  scheme.  It  must  kill  that  competitor  first. 
Is  it  not  plain,  therefore,  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  best  served  by  holding  up  the  hands  of  the 
competitor.  Let  us  take  an  actual  instance.  There 
is  an  Ax  Trust  in  this  country  which  has  endeavored, 
by  unscrupulous  means,  to  secure  absolute  control  of 
the  output  of  axes.  Having  secured  such  control,  it 
was  their  plan  to  advance  the  price  of  axes — and  they 
could  easily  have  done  so  could  they  have  controlled 
the  supply.  One  large  firm  stood  out  against  them 
and  continued  to  sell  at  a  price  that  compelled  the 
Trust  to  sell  at  lower  figures  than  they  had  marked 
out.  Let  this  concern  be  wiped  out  and  the  Trust 
will  be  free  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  axes  are  to 
be  sold.  Is  not  that  clear?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
those  who  see  the  danger  in  such  selfish  combinations 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  patronize  the  house  that 
blocks  the  Trust  ?  Surely  if  men  will  not  do  that 
they  are  not  deserving  of  sympathy  when  they  de¬ 
claim  against  Trusts !  The  name  of  the  house  is  the 
Kelly  Mnfg.  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  The  ax  for  you 
to  ask  for  is  the  Kelly  ax.  We  make  this  plain  state¬ 
ment  here  because  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  passing  importance.  It  is  the  principle  of 
cooperative  help  to  honest  competition.  Stand  by  the 
Trust’s  competitors  or  forever  hold  your  peace  ! 

X  X  X 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  does 
not  provide  a  revenue  sufficientito  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  and  that  a  part  at  least  of  this 
deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  tax,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  tax 
on  oleomargarine  be  raised  to  10  cents  a  pound  instead 
of  two  cents  as  at  present.  It  is  argued  that  as  much 
of  this  “  oleo”  is  now  sold  frequently  as  pure  butter, 
such  a  tax  would  not  be  a  hardship  either  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  seller.  That  such  a  tax  would  raise  con¬ 
siderable  revenue  is  evident  from  the  figures  given  in 
the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  there 
were  produced  in  this  country  67,224,298  pounds  of 
oleomargarine.  Including-the  special  taxes  on  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  the  rev¬ 
enue  from  this  product  was  §1,670,643.50.  Over  half, 
or  39,437,852  pounds  were  made  in  Illinois,  and  an 
equally  large  part  of  tne  revenue  is  collected  in  that 
State.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  pz*oduction  of 
“oleo”  was  increased  by  16,860,143  pounds,  and  there 
are  now  22  factories,  and  228  wholesale,  and  6,369  re¬ 
tail  dealers  paying  the  Government  tax.  The  com¬ 
missioner  in  his  report  says  that  practically  all  the 
oleomargarine  made  is  taxed  properly,  but  the  law  is 
evaded  by  both  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  who  sell 
the  stuff  as  genuine  butter,  resorting  to  various 
methods  to  deceive  the  purchasers.  The  commissioner 
suggests  some  changes  in  the  law  that  he  thinks  would 
make  the  deception  harder  to  carry  out,  but  he  also 
suggests  a  reduction  in  the  special  tax  on  dealers  from 
§480  to  §120  for  wholesalers,  and  §120  to  §12  for  retail¬ 


ers.  This  is  hardly  in  accord  with  the  scheme  to  tax 
the  stuff  10  cents  a  pound  instead  of  two. 

X  X  X 

“  I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of  that  stuff  to  put  on  my 
farm,”  said  a  young  farmer  as  we  were  walking 
through  a  street  where  a  street  cleaner  was  sweeping 
into  piles  the  droppings  and  other  refuse  which  ac¬ 
cumulate  so  rapidly  on  our  city  pavements.  “  That 
is  valuable  fertilizer,  and  should  bring  a  revenue  to 
the  city  instead  of  the  city  paying  a  lai-ge  sum  to  have 
it  removed  and  dumped  into  the  sea.  Of  course  that 
would  not  suit  the  Tammany  government,  but  there 
ought  not  to  be  such  a  waste.”  This  refuse  is  mostly 
droppings  from  the  horses,  and  as  the  latter  in  the 
city  are  fed  largely  on  grain,  the  droppings  are  more 
valuable  as  manure  than  those  from  horses  not  so 
heavily  fed.  The  removal  and  transportation,  is  of 
course,  the  great  problem.  Under  the  present  system, 
more  than  §2,000,000  are  annually  paid  for  doing  this 
work.  The  collections  of  the  cleaners’  carts  are 
dumped  on  scows,  and  these  are  towed  out  to  sea  and 
there  dumped.  The  trimmers,  as  the  men  are  called 
who  level  down  properly  the  loads  as  they  are  dumped, 
sort  out  all  bones,  rags,  bottles,  cans,  and  everything 
that  can  be  used  or  sold  in  any  way  as  junk,  but  all 
the  fertilizers  are  lost,  thrown  into  the  sea.  It  does 
seem  as  though  some  way  should  be  devised  to  save 
this  vast  amount  of  fertility,  and  put  it  where  it  is  so 
much  needed  on  the  farms  and  gardens  in  this  vicinity. 


PARAGON  CHESTNUT  CULTURE. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  spring 
of  1890  I  bought  three  Paragon  chestnut  trees.  They 
were  planted  in  vacant  places  in  a  grove  of  common 
chestnuts.  Two  lived  and  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  have  been  utterly  neglected,  never  hav¬ 
ing  had  any  mulching  or  care  beyond  being  let  alone. 
Neither  of  them  is  over  seven  feet  high  or  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  of  body,  but  this  past  summer 
one  of  them  produced  three  burrs  each  with  three 
chestnuts  and  the  other  had  seven  burrs  with  three 
nuts  in  each  burr.  Here  was  this  little  tree  with  21 
nuts,  each  of  the  weight  of  four  average  nuts  from 
the  common  trees.  This  would  make  the  crop  equal 
to  84  common  nuts.  The  number  of  nuts  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  me,  and  if  the  common  trees  in  our  grove  had 
produced  chestnuts  in  proportion  we  would  have  had 
more  than  500  bushels.  I  tested  them  in  comparison 
with  the  common  nuts,  and  gave  them  to  others  to 
taste  ;  all  agreed  that  they  were  equally  good.  I  also 
showed  them  to  a  dealer  in  our  city,  and  while  the 
common  nuts  were  selling  for  §5  per  bushel,  he  said 
he  would  gladly  pay  §8  for  such  as  these. 

In  the  spring  of  1892,  we  sent  a  hired  man  into  our 
chestnut  grove  to  cut  down  some  other  trees  which 
were  growing  there.  Through  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  order,  he  cut  some  40  chestnuts  before  we  discov¬ 
ered  what  he  was  doing.  The  trees  cut  varied  from 
four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  To  make  the  best 
of  the  situation,  we  let  the  sprouts  grow  about  the 
stumps  as  the  quickest  way  to  repair  the  damage. 
These  sprouts  made  a  growth  of  eight  feet  on  an  aver¬ 
age  and  last  spring  I  sent  to  H.  M.  Engle  for  scions  of 
Paragon  and  Numbo,  and  grafted  from  three  to  five 
sprouts  about  each  stump.  I  had  the  impression  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  successfully  graft  the  chestnut 
and  so  I  took  great  pains  in  doing  the  work.  I  selected 
scions  and  stocks  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  possible 
and  used  the  splice  or  tongue  system  of  grafting, 
winding  well  with  waxed  cloth.  A  part  I  grafted 
quite  early  and  others  after  the  leaves  on  the  stocks 
were  nearly  as  large  as  a  mouse’s  ear,  having  kept  the 
scions  in  the  saw-du3t  next  the  ice  in  the  ice-house. 
To  my  surprise  and  great  joy  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  scions  grew,  though  some  grew  so  rapidly  that 
they  were  broken  off  by  the  wind  before  fully  united. 
They  have  made  a  growth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  and 
some  have  produced  over  25  feet  of  new  wood  ;  all 
have  ripened  up  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  From  present 
appearances — judging  from  what  the  two  little  trees 
have  done,  many  of  these  scions  will  bear  another 
year.  Now,  I  am  more  than  glad  that  our  Dutchman 
did  not  better  understand  English.  We  shall  have  the 
rest  of  the  natural  grove  cut  down  so  as  to  graft  the 
sprouts  that  spring  from  the  stumps.  As  no  insects 
ever  attack  the  chestnut  here  I  believe  a  Paragon 
orchard  will  pay  more  money  than  the  same  land  in 
apples.  .1.  s  WOODWARD. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  see  In  our  advertising  columns  this  week  that  Messrs.  Ayer  & 
McKinney,  Times  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  offering  some  of 
thetr  Merldale  Jerseys  for  sale  They  tell  us  that  this  Is  the  latest 
and  choicest  lot  they  have  yet  offered,  and  at  lower  prices  than  ever 
before.  This  Is  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  desirable  Jerseys.  This 
herd  contains  beyond  any  doubt  some  of  the  finest  Jerseys  in  the 
country,  and  the  farmer  who  secures  one  or  more  of  them  will  have 
something  of  which  to  be  proud.  A  catalogue  of  the  animals  offered 
for  sale  will  be  sent  any  one  Interested  In  Jerseys,  on  application  to 
the  proprietors. 

It  Is  not  just  the  thing  to  get  Into  a  sleigh,  or  wagon  either,  and  ride 
In  cold  weather  without  a  good  robe.  The  real  buffalo  robe  is  now 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the  Saskatchewan  robe  Is  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  substitute.  It  Is  warm,  handsome,  and  will  last  a  lifetime 
with  ordinary  care.  We  don’t  know  how  a  young  man  could  excuse 
himself  to  a  young  lady  whom  he  invited  to  take  a  sleigh  ride  without 
providing  himself  with  one  of  these  robes.  The  American  Buffalo 
Robe  Company,  3-5  Howell  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  send  an  Illustrated 
book  telling  all  about  them,  If  you  ask  for  it. 


COMMERCIAL  CHRISTMAS  GREENERY. 

HE  sprit  of  Christmas  is  in  the  air !  we  feel  it 
everywhere  ;  it  is  even  voiced  by  the  toys  in  the 
special  Christmas  coiners  of  the  great  up-town  stores, 
woolly  toys,  whose  delightful  “  ba-bas”  mingle  with 
the  chorus  of  voices  asking  the  price  of  this  or  that 
anatomical  or  mechanical  wonder.  The  street  corner 
venders  do  not  need  to  utter  it  with  gesture  or  voice  ; 
do  not  the  stands  and  armfuls  of  greens  and  gay  tinsels 
and  all  manner  of  decorations  and  toys  almost  blare  it 
out  tunefully  ?  “Christmas  is  coming;  it  is  almost 
here.  Make  ready  the  Christmas  trees  ;  take  with  you 
some  of  our  gayety  and  gorgeous  show ;  it  is  the 
children’s  time  ;  make  ready  !  ” 

At  the  basis  of  all,  the  tree  and  its  decorations.  Do 
you  wish  for  once  that  you  lived  in  the  sunny  South¬ 
land,  where  red  bay  and  palmetto,  holly  and  mistletoe 
may  be  had  for  the  gathering,  and  where,  for  once, 
one  might  have  enough  decorations  ?  It  would  indeed 
be  glorious ;  yet  the  spirit  of  Christmas  needs  hoar 
frost  and  sleigh-bells  to  bring  out  all  its  brightness 
and  glow.  Could  the  Christmas  candles  ever  sparkle 
quite  so  joyously  where  the  Christmas  tide  is  always 
“  black  ?  ”  Nay,  we  need  a  setting  of  glistening  snow 
and  of  icicles  ;  we  need  the  sharp  ring  of  skate-heels, 
and  of  the  church  bells  on  frost-laden  air.  Oh  !  we  will 
gladly  buy  our  Coristmas  greens,  if  need  be,  rather 
than  lose  what  seems  to  us  the  very  genius  of  our 
Christmas  day.  How  could  even  the  feeling  of  gracious 
generosity  to  tiie  poor  flourish  in  its  utmost  degree, 
were  it  not  for  the  cold  to  remind  us  how  they  must 
suffer  if  we  neglect  our  plainest  duty  and  our  divinest 
joy  ?  Does  thi  Divine  plan  for  humanity  include  pov¬ 
erty  for  some  ?  But  none  the  less  it  includes  brotherly 
love,  and  how  dare  we  use  our  surplus  in  any  other 
way  than  in  rescuing  our  brother  from  his  sore  stress  ? 

Let  us  go  “downtown’’  in  New  York  until  we  are 
two  blocks  above  the  North  River,  and  look  down 
Yesey  Street.  Have  not  the  sellers  of  Christmas 
greenery  taken  leave  of  their  senses  ?  Who  is  there 
to  buy  this  streetful  of  country  trees  and  shrubs  and 
undergrowth  ?  Why  !  A  whole  cityful  of  people 
almost  mad  with  desire  for  it.  See  them  crowd  about 
the  dealers  !  Are  Christmas  trees  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  ?  Somewhere  they  are,  but  here  !  Price  them; 
select  the  tallest,  the  most  symmetrical,  the  deep¬ 
est  and  most  even  of  tint.  “  Ten  dollars,  did  you 
say  ?”  But  that  must  pay  the  month’s  rent,  perhaps. 
Here  is  another,  not  so  large,  not  so  handsome,  but 
good.  “  Five  dollars  ?”  still  too  much  ;  we  must  have 
something  left  to  buy  presents,  else  the  tree  will  be 
useless  after  all.  “Two  dollars?”  Ah!  that  might 
do  ;  and  it  will  really  be  a  beauty  when  removed  from 
the  company  of  that  $10-aristocrat. 

See  the  roping.  Time  was  when  we  sat  in  the  home- 
kitchen,  or  in  the  plainest  basement  corner  of  the 
country  church,  with  a  crowd  of  merry  lads  aEd  lasses, 
and  manufactured  yards  of  the  fragrant  green  stuff. 
And  what  ropes !  The  size  of  one’s  arm  they  were, 
solid,  symmetrical,  beautiful ;  except  where  some  care¬ 
less  lass  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  lad  who 
bunched  and  made  the  material  ready  to  her  hand. 
Then  there  were  weak  places  in  the  firm,  strong  rope. 
Merry  times  these ;  how  we  loved  the  Christmas 
decorating  and  rehearsing.  Was  it  not  almost  better 
than  the  real,  public  appearance  in  fine  oratorical  and 
musical  trim  ? 

But  now  we  buy  our  ropes  and  wreaths.  We  are  far 
away  from  the  country,  where  Christmas  wreathings 
grow ;  we  must  buy.  These  are  of  the  club  moss, 
which  grows  in  some  parts  all  ready  for  trimming. 
Car-load  after  car-load  it  comes  to  the  Christmas  mar¬ 
ket.  It  may  bring  $3  per  barrel.  You  think  that  is 
too  much  for  a  wild  thing  that  may  be  torn  up  from 
the  soil  in  great  armfuls  ?  But  the  sorting  ;  the  pack¬ 
ing  ;  the  packages  themselves ;  the  carting  ;  the  dis¬ 
tributing  to  retailers  ;  the  risk  that  the  stuff  may  not 
arrive  in  time;  shall  not  all  these  count?  We  will 
not  look  at  one  side  only,  this  Christmas-tide.  Here 
are  some  that  have  been  colored,  too.  Shall  not  this 
work  count?  You  would  rather  not  have  this  ugly 
attempt  at  improvement  on  Nature?  Yes;  but  think 
how  the  poor  love  gay  colors  ;  and  when  brilliant 
berries  are  scarce  and  high,  these  cheaper  things  may 
add  brightness. 

Holly  and  mistletoe  !  Will  this  combination  ever  be 
improved  on  ?  See  the  darkness  and  the  brightness, 
the  gloss  and  the  brilliance  of  the  holly.  Mark  the 
contrast  with  the  white,  many-berried  Southern  mis¬ 
tletoe.  You  thought  the  mistletoe  was  English,  and 
Druidical,  with  a  fantastic  and  romantic  odor?  How 
mistaken  !  Our  “  English  ”  mistletoe  comes  from 
Normandy,  they  say,  and  grows  on  nothing  more 
worthy  than  the  poplar  tree.  The  mistletoe  of  the 


oak  of  the  Druids  belongs  with  the  traditions  of  the 
past.  But  why  should  we  bemoan  ourselves  ?  Our 
Southern  mistletoe,  Phoradendron  flaveseens,  bears 
many  more  berries  to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  romance, 
and  your  prettiest  cousin  is  as  kissable  under  it  as  she 
could  possibly  be  under  the  English  viscum  album. 
What’s  in  a  name  ? 

Forida  moss ;  you  have  always  wanted  some  of  that? 
Its  tint  is  lovely  for  a  background,  and  did  you  know 
that  the  odd  stuff  bears  lovely  pink  flowers  ?  Not 
now,  of  course!  You  could  never  describe  its  grace 
as  it  hangs  in  long  trails  from  the  forest  trees.  But 
do  not  take  this ;  you  will  be  disappointed.  This 
grace  is  as  the  bloom  of  the  peach  or  the  grape  ;  it 
vanishes  at  the  touch  of  even  a  careful  hand,  and  you 
can  never  “arrange”  the  wilding  so  that  you  will 
be  satisfied.  The  engulfment  of  the  commercial  bar¬ 
rel  in  which  it  traveled  has  been  as  sacrilege. 

MYBA  V.  NOBYS. 

FOR  THE  FEAST,  AND  AFTERWARD. 

T  is  always  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  when  I  see 
directions  for  baking  turkey  begin,  “  Boil  the  tur¬ 
key  till  tender.”  The  best  cooks  now  never  boil  a  tur¬ 
key  before  baking  ;  nor  do  they  let  the  fowl  lie  in  salt 
till  ready  to  cook.  When  a  fowl  lies  in  salt,  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  is  covered  to  some  depth  with  a  pink, 
viscous  fluid.  This  is  the  very  zest  and  essence  of  the 
meat,  which  salt  promptly  draws  out.  If  the  bird  be 
left  till  stiffened  and  cold,  this  “  nutritive  fluid  of  the 
tissues”  is  retained  and  the  meat  rendered  j  uicy  and 
tender.  This  is  true  of  meats  of  all  kinds.  What 
would  we  think  of  the  man  who  salted  down  his  meat 
before  the  animal  heat  was  out  of  it  ?  That  he  was 
ignorant  of  or  wilfully  violating  one  of  the  simplest 
gastronomic  rules.  Still,  this  is  what  nearly  every 
housekeeper  in  the  land  is  doing  who  kills  and  dresses 
her  own  fowls.  Good  eating  is  wholesome  eating,  and 
nobody  can  make  meat  wholesome  that  is  bereft  of  its 
nutritive  qualities. 

The  successful  cook  seasons  all  her  dishes  with 
plenty  of  good,  sound,  practical  knowledge,  at  least  of 
the  simplest  laws  of  the  chemistry  of  food  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  which  we  need  this  knowledge,  this  prac¬ 
tical  observation,  not  necessarily  book  knowledge, 
more  than  ia  the  preparation  'of  meats.  The  effect  of 
salt  when  rubbed  on  fresh,  raw  meat  is  to  shrivel  the 
fiber,  so  contracting  it  as  to  cause  the  juices,  not  the 
blood,  but  the  “  savory  constituents  of  the  flesh,”  to 
exude.  The  meat  is  impoverished  and  becomes  inca¬ 
pable  of  healthful  -nutrition.  Boiling,  too,  has  the 
same  effect,  though  plunging  into  boiling  water  over¬ 
comes  it  in  a  measure  ;  the  outer  tissues  being  seared 
by  the  intense  heat,  the  soluble  j  uices  are  imprisoned 
and  the  fiber  kept  rounded,  moist  and  tender. 

After  dressing  the  turkey,  wash  thoroughly  in  very 
cold  water  to  remove  every  sign  of  blood,  and  let  it 
stand  unsalted  until  morning.  Some  think  that  in 
very  cold  weather  turkeys  are  better  if  kept  two  or 
three  days,  or  even  longer;  to  “ripen,”  as  the  old 
Virginia  cooks  of  vivid,  childhood  memory,  used  to 
say.  In  the  morning,  rub  it  all  over  inside  and  out 
with  melted  butter.  Dress  to  suit  the  taste.  Stuff 
the  turkey  full,  breast  and  body,  put  it  into  a  pan  in 
which  there  is  1%  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  set  it 
into  a  hot  oven.  Watch  closely,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
browned  delicately  all  over,  decrease  the  heat  and 
bake  steadily,  basting  at  intervals  with  the  boiling 
water  in  the  pan  which  should  be  renewed,  but  not 
increased,  as  it  boils  away. 

Skin  and  trim  the  feet;  place  them,  with  the  giz¬ 
zard,  liver,  neck  and  short  pinion  bones,  which  should 
always  be  removed  from  the  turkey,  on  the  stove  to 
boil  in  a  closely  covered  vessel.  Boil  until  the  meat 
on  the  bones  is  reduced  to  shreds,  and  there  is  about 
a  pint  of  the  liquor ;  strain,  mince  the  gizzard  and 
liver  finely  and  add  to  it.  Rub  into  half  a  teacupful 
of  sifted  flour  enough  softened,  not  melted,  butter  to 
make  of  a  creamy  consistency,  brown  in  a  skillet,  add 
to  it  the  strained  liquor  and  giblets,  stirring  rapidly 
all  the  time,  and  pour  all  into  the  pan  with  the 
turkey.  Now  give  it  a  good  boil-up,  take  the  turkey 
up  on  a  dish  and  serve  the  gravy  in  a  gravy  boat.  If 
these  directions  are  closely  followed,  your  turkey 
will  satisfy  the  palate  of  an  epicure  or  tempt  that  of 
an  invalid. 

Steamed  Turkey  and  Oysters  a  la  Bechamel  — 
Prepare  the  turkey  in  all  respects  as  for  baking ; 
make  a  delicate  white  dressing  of  biscuit  crumbs. 
The  biscuits  should  be  very  light  and  thoroughly 
done,  but  not  brown,  and  allowed  to  get  perfectly 
cold  before  crumbling.  Make  this  dressing  very  rich  ; 
add  a  little  salt  and  white  pepper.  Stuff  the  turkey, 
making  it  as  round  and  compact  as  possible  ;  place  it 


in  a  steamer  with  a  pan  under  it  to  catch  the  drip¬ 
pings.  Steam  until  it  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a 
straw  in  all  parts.  A  fat  young  hen  turkey  is  best  for 
steaming,  as  it  is  smaller  and  plumper  than  a  gobbler. 
When  the  turkey  is  thoroughly  done  make  a  pure, 
rich  bechamel  sauce,  slightly  thickened  and  salted,  to 
which  add  the  liquor  from  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  oysters 
for  dinner,  and  the  drippings  from  the  turkey  ;  let  it 
come  to  a  boil.  Put  in  the  oysters  letting  them  re¬ 
main  on  the  fire  only  long  enough  to  heat  thoroughly 
and  become  plump.  Dish  the  turkey  and  oyster  sauce 
separately,  but  serve  together.  Cooked  oysters  should 
always  be  served  as  hot  as  possible  on  hot  plates. 

Boned  Turkey. — While  the  turkey  is  still  warm, 
begin  with  a  very  sharp  pointed,  narrow  bladed  knife 
at  the  neck,  and  carefully  separate  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  scraping,  rather  than  cutting  it  away ;  loosen¬ 
ing  it  in  turn  from  breast,  back  and  points.  When 
well  separated,  give  the  neck  a  pull,  and  the  entire 
skeleton  will  slip  out  quite  readily. 

Make  quite  a  large  quantity  of  dressing  of  dry  loaf 
bread.  Grate  the  bread  and  soak  the  crust  in  warm 
sweet  milk,  mix  with  a  quarter  pound  of  butter  and 
six  or  eight  hard  boiled  eggs  rubbed  through  a  coarse 
sifter;  add  herbs  and  spices  as  are  liked.  Season 
quite  highly  as  it  is  to  be  eaten  cold.  Stuff  the  turkey 
while  warm,  limbs  and  body,  compactly,  pressing  as 
nearly  into  the  original  shape  as  possible  ;  tie  with  a 
fine  thread  wound  about  the  body  sufficiently  to  re¬ 
tain  the  shape.  Let  the  prepared  fowl  remain  in  a 
very  cold  place  until  morning,  then  proceed  in  all 
respects  as  in  directions  for  baked  turkey,  omitting 
the  gravy.  When  it  is  quite  done  and  cold  heat  some 
good  acid  jelly,  apple  is  best,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dissolved  gelatine,  suspend  in  a  jelly  bag 
over  the  turkey  and  let  it  drip  on  it  so  as  to  form  a 
transparent  coating  over  the  whole.  When  served  cut 
in  very  thin  slices  across  the  whole. 

During  Christmas  week,  when  quite  a  variety  of 
meats  has  been  prepared,  a  macedoim  of  meats  may 
be  made.  The  various  meats  finely  minced,  mixed 
with  meat  jellies  ;  the  bones,  feet  and  all  trimmings 
from  the  boned  turkey  boiled  a  long  time  with  a  little 
dissolved  gelatine  added,  serve  admirably  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  mixture  should  be  highly  seasoned  with 
made  mustard  and  sauces,  and  packed  in  a  pan  to  con¬ 
geal,  each  kind  of  meat  in  a  different  layer  and  sea¬ 
soned  differently. 

A  freshly  cooked  steak  for  breakfast,  smothered  in 
finely  minced  turkey  or  chicken,  is  particularly  g  od 
and  appetizing. 

And  when  the  bare  remnants  of  the  Christmas  meats 
are  left  with  not  enough  of  any  one  for  a  dish,  pick 
and  scrape  the  bones,  mince  the  meat,  season  with  pep¬ 
per,  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  Chili  or  Worcester  sauce, 
and  moisten  well  with  gravy  or  cream.  Put  this  into 
a  rather  deep  pan.  Mash,  cream  and  season  nioely 
boiled,  mealy  potatoes,  rub  them  through  a  sieve  over 
the  meat  till  the  pan  is  full.  Sprinkle  with  fine  cracker 
crumbs,  strew  with  bits  of  butter,  bake  till  well 
browned,  and  serve  hot  from  the  pan  in  which  it  was 
baked.  Upon  trial  of  this,  I  think  all  will  decide  that 
it  is  almost  the  daintiest  dish  of  the  Christmas  feast. 

S.  ARMISTEAD  N. 


One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
your  friend’s  name  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  copy. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

JUST  ROOM  FOR  TWO. 

Just  rocm  for  two— not  too  much  room— 

I  tuck  her  in  all  snug  and  warm; 

I’m  conscious  of  her  hair’s  perfume 
And  of  the  nearness  of  her  arm. 

I  shake  the  lines  out.  free  and  say. 

The  sleigh  bells  chime,  and  we’re  away. 

Across  the  crisp  and  glittering  snow, 

Leaving  behind  the  city  street, 

Its  garish  glare  and  noise,  we  go 
Into  the  darkness,  still  and  sweet; 

And,  here  and  there,  a  household  gleam 
Kilts  by  u«,  In  a  flying  dream! 

How  speed  the  horses,  gaylv  driven! — 

The  sweet  oe'ls  scatter  silvery  mirth, 

And  every  star  Is  white  In  heaven; 

And  every  fle:d  Is  white  on  earth. 

TIow  dark  the  brightness  seemst— how  bright 
The  darkness  of  the  winter  night! 

We  race  the  open  road  like  wtnd,— 

But.  in  tbe  dim  and  shadow  lanes, 

Our  wild  pace  slackens,  and  I  And 
One  hand  enough  to  hold  the  reins: 

And,  somehow,  when  I  try  to  speak, 

My  words  are  kisses  on  her  cheek. 

Ah.  life  Is  fair,  In  many  waj  s, 

And  full  of  dear  enchanting  hours! 

And  love  Is  sweet  In  summer  days, 

.  'Mid  blossoming  paths  and  sylvan  bowers! 

But  let  me  choose,  all  bliss  above, 

A  sleigh  ride  with  the  girl  I  love. 

— Press  Siftings. 

Like  the  Rest  Of  Us. —  A  New  York  daily 
records  that  English  women  are  asuncer- 
taiu  as  are  the  fair  New  Yorkers  concern¬ 
ing  the  unduly  wide  skirts  Some  of 
them  venture  on  a  wide  circumference, 
then  repent  and  send  it  back  to  the  long- 
suffering  modiste  to  “take  in.” 

cabbage  Salad.— With  one  head  of  cab¬ 
bage  chopped  fine  chop  and  mix  two 
hard-boiled  eggs,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
and  a  pint  of  vinegar  (not  too  strong). 
It  will  keep  fresh  a  week  in  a  cool  place 
and  is  a  good  appetizer.  c.  R.  i>. 

To  Cook  Dry  Peas. — Soak  over  night. 
In  the  morning  put  them  in  fresh,  cold 
water  and  bring  them  slowly  to  a  boil. 
Boil  till  tender,  adding  water  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  they  should  be  nearly  dry 
when  done.  Cat  an  onion  fine  and  fry 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  batter  till  quite 
brown.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  rub  smooth,  letting  it  a’so  brown. 
Drain  the  peas  and  pour  them  into  the 
spider.  Stir  well  and  serve. 

MRS.  L.  H.  NILES. 

A  Convenient  Paper  Weight.— One  of 
our  English  cousins  has  invented  a  flex¬ 
ible  paper  weight  that  will  not  slip,  even 
on  an  uneven  pile  of  papers,  and  that 
will  hold  a  book  op^n  or  perform  any 
little  duty  that  may  be  expected  of  a 
really  accommodating  and  useful  paper 
weight.  To  make  it,  a  ribbon  13  inches 
long  and  perhaps  two  or  three  inches 
wide,  is  first  folded  to  half  its  ength  and 
overhanded  at  tlm  edges.  It  is  then 
folded  so  that  these  seams  are  exactly  in 
the  center,  and  stitched  on  the  machine 
so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  lengthwise 
compartments,  leaving  1%  inch  free  at 
either  end.  Where  the  stitching  ends,  it 
is  tied  tightly  with  silk  at  the  end,  filled 
with  fine  shot  and  similarly  closed  at 
the  other  end.  The  ends  may  then  be 
fringed,  and  narrow  ribbon  tied  in  bows 
over  the  silk  thread  ties. 

The  Beater  as  a  Mixer.— At  a  recent 
cookery  lecture,  a  new  use  was  suggested 
for  a  Keystone  beater.  The  teacher  ad¬ 
vised  those  who  had  this  article  of  furni¬ 
ture  somewhere  up  in  the  top  of  their 
pantries  to  take  it  down  and  use  it  for 
mixing  cake  and  stirring  Graham  bread 
instead  of  kneading  the  bread  by  hand. 
The  beater,  while  excellent  for  mixing 
and  beating  sauces  and  butter  and  sugar, 
was  thought  by  the  lecturer  not  good  for 
whipping  cream  and  frothing  eggs. 
Wooden  spoons  are  best  and  cheapest  for 
stirring  and  mixing  nearly  all  cookery. 
A  metal  spoon — and  there  are  perfectly 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castoria 


plain  and  inexpensive  silver-plated  ones 
— being  kept  for  basting  and  tasting. 
The  average  cook  does  not  observe  the 
cooking  lecturer’s  dainty  way  of  testing 
the  food  to  see  if  it  is  properly  seasoned; 
but  if  not  otherwise  instructed,  carries 
the  spoon  directly  from  the  pot  of  soup 
or  sauce  to  her  mouth.  Two  spoons,  one 
to  go  into  the  sauce  and  one  to  the  mouth, 
would  seem  a  more  cleanly  arrangement. 

A  Dainty  Whisk  Holder.— That  useful, 
but  long-despised  butcher’s  cuff — espe¬ 
cially  despised  when  manipulated  into  a 
whisk-broom  holder — is  again  to  the  fore. 
And,  strange  to  say,  it  is  made  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  recep¬ 
tacles  for  the  useful  whisk.  The  beauty 
is  due  to  four  yards  of  hempen  rope,  and 
a  yard  or  more  of  medium  width  ribbon. 
A  border  of  hemp  loops  is  arranged 
around  the  top,  and  three  large  loops  are 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  poiat,  with 
nine-inch  ends  depending  therefrom 
These  ends  are  fliffily  fringed.  One  half 
yard  of  the  rope  forms  a  suspjnding 
loop,  and  at  the  top  of  this  is  a  hempen 
bow  with  fringed  ends.  Upon  the  hemp 
bows  at  front  and  at  the  top  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  loop  are  placed  bows  of  the  rib¬ 
bon.  The  cuff  has  disappeared  and  the 
soft  creamy  rope  with  its  fringe  and 
ribbon  cannot  be  excelled  for  beautiful 
effect  with  that  same,  or  a  much  greater 
amount  of  woik. 

A  whole  pig  coats  but  little  more  in 
the  early  winter  than  the  hams  and 
shoulders  would  alone  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  then  one  is  sure  of  homemade  lard, 
can  season  one’s  own  sausage  and  make 
delicious  bacon  from  the  sides.  A  quarter 
of  beef  will  supply  one  with  steaks, 
roasts,  mince  meat  and  corned  beef, 
which,  if  bought  a  few  pounds  at  a  time, 
would  cost  twice  as  much.  But  how 
shall  we  manage  in  warm  weather  ? 
Many  have  no  me,  and  cannot  afford  to 
throw  any  meat  away;  it  is  their  great¬ 
est  expense.  Here  is  one  way  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  a  roast  after  se  ving  it  cold  for 
tea.  Put  all  the  meat  remaining  through 
an  Enterprise  meat  chopper,  aud  serve 
m.nced  veal  on  toast,  meat  croquettes, 
hash,  etc.  Then  simmer  the  bones  two 
or  three  hours  and  one  has  nice  stock  for 
soup  the  foTowing  day.  If  more  meat 
be  left  from  a  roast  than  is  likely  to  keep 
well  until  used  up,  cook  it  thoroughly, 
if  rare ;  put  through  the  chopper,  sea¬ 
son  well  to  suit  the  taste,  aud  press  in  a 
mold  ;  it  will  keep  a  day  or  two  longer 
in  this  way  and  is  delicious  for  lunch  or 
tea.  MRS.  r  t.  c. 

Women  as  Voters. — Apropos  of  the 
futile  attempt  of  many  New  York  women 
to  cast  their  ballots  at  the  last  election, 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  says  that  it 
is  significant  that  of  G22.  Wellesley  College 
students  502  want  to  vote.  They  are  by 
no  means  intellectual  iconoclasts,  nor 
short-haired  cranks,  but  average  Ameri¬ 
can  young  women,  well  balanced,  quite 
human,  with  a  fund  of  humor  and  fre¬ 
quent  aspirations  to  be  of  use  in  the 
world.  Any  one  whom  a  kind  fate  has 
thrown  in  with  college  girls  will  concede 
this.  1 1  is  needless  to  deny  the  growing 
ambition  to  vote  among  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  women  of  the  United  States. 
Political  equality  clubs  are  common  to 
even  the  smaller  communities.  The  right 
to  vote  is  coveted  as  a  triumph  by  a  large 
coatingeut,  and  even  more  eagerly  by 
women  of  a  philanthropic  cast,  for  it  is 
pretty  well  agreed  among  Miss  Willard’s 
followers  that  no  radical  shift  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  underlie  intemperance  can 
be  achieved  until  women  suffrage  is 
established.  Prejudice  is  breaking  down. 
Hostility  has  yielded  to  at  least  ri.  icule, 
or  a  passive  resistance  rooted  in  mere 
conservatism.  Most  men  are  willing  to 
let  women  vote  if  they  want  to,  but  the 
latter  must  do  the  work  in  securing  legis¬ 
lative  enactments.  In  Wyoming  woman 


Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


suffrage  is  unrestricted,  and  in  this  State 
they  enjoy  limited  powers,  as  they  do  in 
30  other  Commonwealths. 

Home,  Sweet  Home. — At  the  Congress 
of  Religions  at  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Frances  E.  Willard  in  her  address, 
uttered  the  following  gem  : 

“  It  is  said  that  when  darkness  settles 
on  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  fishermen  are 
far  from  land,  their  wives  and  daughters, 
just  before  putting  out  the  lights  of  their 
humble  cottages,  go  down  by  the  shore 
and  in  their  clear,  sweet  voices  sing  the 
first  lines  of  the  Ave  Maria.  Then  they 
listen  eagerly,  and  across  the  sea  are 
borne  to  them  the  deep  tones  of  those 
they  love,  singing  the  strains  that  fol¬ 
low,  ‘Ora  pro  nobis,’  and  thus  each  knows 
that  with  the  other  all  is  well.  I  often 
tbink  that  from  the  home  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  from  its  mothers  and  sisters,  daugh¬ 
ters  and  sweethearts,  there  sound 
through  the  darkness  of  this  transition  age 
the  tender  notes  of  a  dearer  song,  whose 
burden  is  being  taken  up  and  echoed 
back  to  us  from  far  out  amid  the  billows 
of  temptation,  and  its  sacred  words  are 
*  Home,  Sweet  Home  !  ”  God  grant  that 
deeper  i.  nd  stronger  may  grow  that 
heavenly  chorus  from  men’s  and  women’s 
lips  and  lives.  For  with  a  1  its  faults,  and 
they  are  many,  I  believe  the  present  mar¬ 
riage  system  to  be  the  greatest  triumph 
of  Christianity,  and  that  it  has  created 
and  conserves  more  happy  homes  than 
the  wor^d  has  ever  before  known. 

“  Any  law  that  renders  less  binding 
the  mutual  life-long  loyalty  of  one  man 
and  woman  to  each  other,  which  is  the 
central  idea  of  every  home,  is  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  curse  to  that  home  and  to  human¬ 
ity  Around  this  union,  which  alone 
renders  possible  a  pure  society  and  a  per 
manent  State,  the  law  should  build  its 
utmost  safeguards,  and  upon  this  union 
the  gospel  should  pronounce  its  most 
sacred  benedictions.  But,  while  I  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  I  be  ieve 
that  a  constant  evolution  is  going  for¬ 
ward  in  the  home,  as  in  every  other 
place,  and  that  we  may  have  but  dimly 
dreamed  the  good  in  store  for  those  whom 
Go  1  for  b  oliest  lo ve  hath  made.  In  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  the  most  that  even  Christ¬ 
ianity  itself  could  do  at  first,  though  it 
is  the  strongest  force  ever  let  loose  upon 
the  planet,  was  to  separate  one  man  and 
one  woman  from  the  common  herd  into 
each  home,  telling  the  woman  to  work 
there  in  grateful  quietness,  while  the 
man  stood  at  the  door  to  defend  its  sacred 
shrine  with  fist  and  spear,  to  insist  upon 
its  rights  of  property,  and  later  on  to 
represent  it  in  bhe  State.” 
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Morphine  Habit  cured  In  10  to 
20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
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Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass”  lamp-chimneys 
do  not  break  from  heat,  not 
one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are  made 
for.  Shape  controls  the  draft. 
Draft  contributes  to  proper  com¬ 
bustion  ;  that  makes  light; ;  they 
improve  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
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IFE  And  health  of  leather 
-1— '  is  Vacuum  Leather  Oil : 
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Patent  lambskin-with-wool 
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l  ake  Care  of  Leather — both 
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Our  New  ORGAN  and  PIANO  BOOK. 
Colored  Portraits,  Special  Offers,  and 
full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORGANS  AND  PIANOS’. 

Sold  to  anyone  at  wholesale  price,  for 

Cash  or  on  Terms  to  Suit. 
Organs  827 .50.  Pianos  8  1 7. 'LOO. 

fi®” Write  to-aay  for  this  VALUABLE  BOOK.“®ft 
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a  tC'?;00  t8i"b'cr  Style  Machlna 
*18. D8  buysHighcstGrado modern  style 
|machineiu  the  world.  25different  styles  at 
intermediate  prices.  Warranted  10  years. 
Wearetheonly  manufacture  is  soiling  ma 

chines  direct.  Scad  for  catalogue  A  89 
Terms  f orsecu ri ng a  sewing  maehincKRKB 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  Chicaco.IU. 


WIFE 

$10.50 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

liuytho  Oxford  Improved  SINGER  Sow¬ 
ing  Machino,  with  a  complete  nut  of  at¬ 
tachment!*  and  guaranteed  for  10 yearn  Shipped  any 
whore  on  30  day  a'  trial.  No  money  r>  tniired  in  adr 

vanec.  76.000  now  in  ” . 

Buy  from  factory, 

Write  to-day  for  o 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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E  STUDY  A  practical  and  complete  Pus- 

w  l  MU  3  ■  inesll  College  Course  given  uv 
MAIL  at  student  s  HOME.  Low  rates  and 
perfect  satisfaction.  Trial  Lesson  and  Catalogue 
2-cent  stamp.  BRYANT  At  8TH n T’l  ON, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


The  High  Speed  Family  Knitter 


Will  knit  a  stocking  heel  ami  toe  in 
—  minutes.  \S  ill  knit  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory,  wool  or  cotton 
yarns.  The  most  practica  1  knitter 
on  the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it 

Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars 
arul  sample  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield.  Pa. 


or  whiskers  restored  tc 
perfectly  natural  color  by 

- using  Van’s  Mexican  Hail 

Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  11.00  per  bottle;  full  informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Room  MB! 
Inter  Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  8chaack  &  Som 
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For  Descriptive  fSDJLDE4£  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  anil  unnr£d  ulogue,  address 

T,  V.  FflUNSON,  Denison  ,  T  oxas. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Dressed  pork  Is  lower. 

Eggs  show  little  change. 

Celery  Is  extremely  doll. 

Cabbages  are  In  light  supply. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  selling  well. 

The  fur  trade  Is  extremely  quiet. 

Dive  poultry  of  all  kinds  Is  weak. 

The  grain  market  Is  dull  all  around. 

The  cheese  market  Is  firm  but  quiet. 

ice-house  eggs  are  plentiful  and  dull 

Chestnuts  are  practically  out  of  the  market 

Impoi  tattons  of  potatoes  are  g  owing  lighter. 

Honey  Is  unchanged,  and  the  demand  is  moderate. 

European  apple  markets  are  reported  tlrm  and 
high. 

Beeswax  Is  In  fair  demand  at  25  to  2(5  cents  per 
pound. 

There  Is  no  change  worth  mentlcnlng  In  dried 
fruits. 

A  car-load  of  live  turkeys  came  In  from  Virginia 
Monday. 

Babbits  will  be  out  of  season  In  this  market  after 
I)ecember3l. 

Choice  apples  are  extremely  scarce,  ard  bring 
good  prices. 

Calif  rnla  codfish  have  recently  been  shipped  to 
New  Etgland. 

Fancy  oranges  are  not  plentiful,  but  average  stock 
Is  In  full  supply. 

Very  little  choice  butter  In  market,  bu'  what  there 
Is  Is  held  flrmiy. 

Choice  dressed  poultry  is  held  firmly,  but  all  In¬ 
ferior  slock  Is  dull. 

Canada  potatoes  are  selling  at  prices  slightly  above 
those  for  State  stock 

ltecect  receipts  of  cauliflower  were  so  badly  frozen 
as  to  be  nearly  worthless. 

Choice  grares  sell  quickly,  but  most  of  this  stock 
has  been  too  long  packed. 

Ilecelpts  of  potatoes,  foreign  and  domestic,  are 
lighter.  aDd  the  market  Is  firmer. 

A  large  quantity  of  Canadian  hay  Is  on  the  track 
In  New  York  awaiting  shipment  to  England. 

There  isn't  much  demand  for  hay  for  export,  but 
clover  and  clover  mixed  take  the  preference. 

There  Is  a  scarcity  of  lemons  in  this  market,  and 
large  orders  for  the  holiday  trade  cannot  be  filled. 

The  United  States  prjduces  about  $365,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  and  $400,000,000  worth  of  hay  annu¬ 
ally 

The  total  yield  of  potatoes  this  year  Is  estimated 
at  148,000,000  bushels,  having  a  money  value  of  about 
$89,000,000. 

The  ginseng  market  Is  firm  at  $2  80  to  $'.25  for 
northern.  $2  40  to  $2  83  for  western,  and  $1.80  to  $2.50 
for  southern. 

Large  shipments  of  cranberries  to  the  London  and 
Liverpool  markets  have  netted  a  very  satisfactory 
profit  to  the  shippers. 

The  freight  rate  on  California  Lima  b6ans  ha6  been 
cut,  and  there  ts  a  corresponding  reduction  In  prices 
at  which  beans  are  offered. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  have  Increased 
the  ohaiges  for  weighing  hay  from  one  to  two  cents 
per  ICO  pounds  Correct  weights  at  the  point  of  ship¬ 
ment,  would  save  this  expense. 

On  Tuesday,  there  were  stored  In  Chicago  eleva¬ 
tors  the  unpiecedented  amount  Cf  over  21.000.  00 
bushels  of  wheat  Last  year  at  this  time  there  was 
little  more  than  half  this  amount. 

Markets  for  most  kinds  of  ptoduce  are  dull  at  this 
season,  most  buyers  taking  only  wliat  Is  needed  for 
Immediate  wants.  After  tr.e  holidays  business  may 
be  expected  to  pick  up  considerably. 

Three  British  Iron  ships  have  been  entered  out  at 
Calcutta  for  San  Francisco.  These  ships  represent 
5,119  tons  of  tonnage.  They  will  be  loaded  with  full 
car  goes  of  bags  and  jute  for  next  season's  trade 

Fancy  cranberries  are  doing  better  than  at  any 
previous  time  this  season.  Mrch  of  the  soft,  poor 
stock  Is  sold  for  the  Western  and  Canadian  trade.  It 
freezes  solid  In  transit,  and  Is  readily  sold  In  this 
condition. 

The  probabilities  Are  that  the  supply  of  poultry 
for  the  holidays  will  be  unusually  large,  and  only 
moderate  prices  need  be  expected.  The  choicest 
stock  only  should  be  shipped,  as  poor  stock  Is  liable 
to  go  begging  Ducks  and  geese,  and  after  them 
turkeys,  will  be  in  most  demand. 

Last  week  there  were  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
14,313  sacks  of  potatoes;  from  the  Continent,  4,570 
sacks,  against  8,093  sacks  from  Great  Britain  and 
5,02(5  from  the  Continent  the  preceding  week.  Since 
October  1,  arrivals  have  been  45,771  sacks  from  Great 
Britain  and  21,G(iO  sacks  from  the  Continent. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association 
adopted  resolutions  urging  the  Legislature  to  enact 
a  law  requlrlr  g  the  legal  standard  of  milk  to  be  based 
on  the  per  cent  of  fat  In  It,  to  compel  the  marking 
of  cheese  to  indicate  whether  It  Is  lull  cream  or 
sklm-mllk  i.nd  to  suppress  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
by  Armour  &  Co. 

The  officials  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Depaitment  seem  to  have  been  very  active  of  late  in 
prosecutions  of  oleomargarine  dealers,  yet  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  claim  Increased  sales.  The  Armour 
Co  ,  which  Is  the  principal  one  operating  tn  this 
State,  claims  that  Its  goods  are  net  misiepret ented, 
and  that  It  sells  them  for  just  what  they  are.  It 
claims,  also,  that  the  law  as  It  stands  just  suits 
them,  because  It  kee/  s  away  competition. 

Many  of  the  turkey  feathers  arriving  are  from 
young  birds,  and  are  very  poor.  There  Is  consider¬ 
able  demand  for  choice  leathers  at  good  prices.  In 
packing  for  shipment  the  tall  and  wlpg  feathers 
should  be  kept  separate,  as  the  short  tall  and  wing 
depreciate  the  value  ol  the  long  quilis  when  mixed. 
Wing  feathers  having  full  plumage  on  both  sides  of 
the  quill,  which  come  from  the  first  and  second 
joints  of  the  wing  next  the  body,  are  most  valuable 


and  should  be  kept  separate  from  pointers.  Pointers 
are  the  quills  from  the  third  joints  or  tip  ends  of  the 
wines  Buyers  are  offering  20  cents  per  pound  for 
tall,  12  cents  for  wing  and  6cents  for  pointers;  mixed 
tall  and  wing  command  about  12  cents  if  equally 
mixed. _ 


GRADES  OF  HAY  IN  CINCINNATI,  0. 

Choice  Timothy  shall  be  pure  Timothy,  sound, 
bright  color,  and  well  cured. 

No.  1  Timothy  shall  be  Timothy,  and  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  other  tame  grasses  mixed,  good  color, 
well  cured  and  free  from  mrst 

No.  2  Timothy  shall  be  Timothy  and  not  more  than 
one-tblrd  of  other  tame  grasses,  mixed,  good  color, 
well  cured  and  free  from  must. 

Mixed  hay  Bhali  cor  slst  of  tame  grasses  mixed,  not 
enough  Timothy  for  No  2,  good  color,  well  cured 
and  free  from  must 

Clover  shall  be  mainly  clover,  well  cured,  good 
co  or  and  free  from  must. 

No.  1  Prairie  shall  be  upland  and  midland  Prairie 
hay,  good  color,  well  saved,  and  free  from  must. 

No.  2  Prairie  shall  be  swale  and  slough  hav,  either 
wholly  or  mixed  with  upland,  good  color,  well  cured 
and  free  from  must. 

No  Grade  shall  Include  all  kinds  of  hay  badly 
cured,  stained,  or  In  any  way  out  of  condition. 


BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice.  1893,  per  bush  ...2  45  ®2  50 


Medium,  choice,  per  bush . 1  80  @1  85 

Pea,  choice . 1  75  @1  81 

Bed  Kldnev,  choice . .,.2  20  @2  30 

White  Kidney . 215  @2  20 

Lima,  California  (60  lbs) . 1  65  @1  70 

Foreign,  Medium . 1  55  @1  65 

Foreign,  Pea . 1  60  @1  65 

Green  pease,  bbls.,  per  bush . 1  20  @1  25 

Bags,  per  bush . 120  @  — 

8cotch,  1893,  bags . . . 149  @145 


BUTTBK. 


Creamery,  State  tubs,  extras,  per  lb . 26  @27 

State  pails,  extra . 25  @23 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 2t(4@29 

Western,  first . 25  @27 

Western,  seconds . 22  @24 

Western,  thirds . 20  @21 

State  dairy,  half-flrkin  tubs,  fresh,  extras.. 26  @26(4 

First  ..i . 23  @25 

Seoonds . 21  @22 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 24  @25 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 21  @22 

Tubs,  thirds . 19  @20 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 2'  @23 

Seconds . . . 19  @20 

Thirds  . 17  @18 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 20  @22 

Seconds . 18  @19 

Thirds . . . 1G(4@17(4 

Western  factorv,  firkins,  June  extras . 18  @19 

Seconds  to  first . . . 17  @18 

Tubs,  J  une  extras . 19  @— 

Firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 16  @— 

Thirds . . . . 15  @ — 

Factory  firkins,  current  make,  first . 19  @20 

Tubs,  current  make,  first . 19  @70 

Seconds . 18  @— 

Thirds . 17  @1734 

Bolls,  fresh . 17  @20 


CHEESE-NEW. 

State  factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  fall  made.  1 196®  11 (4 

Full  cream,  l’ge,  col’d,  fancy,  Oct . 11(4®  11(4 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 1096®  1094 

Full  cream,  large,  colored,  good .  9h@  10 (4 

Full  cream,  largo,  white,  fancy . 10(4@  11 

Full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 10(4®  1054 

Full  cream,  large,  common  to  good .  9(4@  10(4 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 12(4®  12(4 

Full  cream,  small,  ohotce . 1194®  12 

Full  cream,  small,  good  to  fine . 11(4@  1194 

Skims,  good  to  chotce,  small .  9  @  9-4 

Skims,  choice,  large .  8  @  8>4 

Skims,  fine .  7(4®  794 

Skims,  good .  6  @  7 

Skims,  poor  .  2  @  4 

EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  27  ©  28 

N,  Y.  State  &  Penn,  fresh  gathered, extra.  26  @  27 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  25  @  25(4 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  extra .  25(4®  26 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  24(4@  25 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @500 

Ice-house,  ch  >ice,  per  doz .  22  @  23 

Ice-house,  poor  to  good .  19  @  20(4 

Limed,  choice .  20  @  20(4 

Canadian .  20  @  20(4 


FEATHERS— TUBKET. 


Prime  tail  quills,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Prime  wing  quills .  12@  — 

Mixed  tall  and  wing  ...  15  @  — 

Pointers .  5  ©  — 


GKA88  SEED. 


Clover  . 9  76  @10  15 

Timothy . . . . . .  .3  50  @  4  25 

FRUITS — GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  50@  4  50 

Greenings,  h.  p.,  per  bbl .  3  50@  4  00 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  3  25@  4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  3  50®  4  00 

8now.per  bbl .  3  00@  4  00 

Spltzenburg,  per  bbl .  3  59®  5  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice  dark,  pr  bbl  7  00@  8  00 

Cape  Cod,  fair  color,  per  bbl .  6  25®  6  75 

Cape  Cod,  light  color,  per  bbl .  3  00@  4  50 

Cape  Cod,  per  crate .  1  50®  2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  75 

Graces,  W’n  N.Y.,  Isabella,  per  small  bskt  10  @  11 

W’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bskt. ...  6  @  12 

W’n  N.  Y,,  Catawba,  per  large  bskt —  8  @  15 

W'n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  bskt .  8  ©  14 

W’n  N  Y.,  Concord,  per  large  bskt . 18  @  20 

Catawba,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1(4@  1(4 

Grape  fruit,  per  box .  1  5u@  2  25 

Lemons.  Fla.,  poor  to  fancy,  per  box .  1  00@  3  00 

Oranges,  bright  fancy,  per  box .  1  75®  2  00 

Busset,  prime,  per  box .  1  E0@  — 

Average  lines,  per  box .  .  1  2  @  1  75 

Inferior,  per  box .  76@  1  12 

Tangerines,  per  box .  1  50®  2  25 

Mandarins,  per  box .  1  00®  1  50 

Pears,  Boston,  per  bushel  box .  2  0C@  5  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl  .  2  5C@  3  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  00 

Kelffer,  per  bbl  . . . . .  3  00®  4  00 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 


For  full  Information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers, 
Threshers,  Clover-huliers,  Fau- 
ning-milis.  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Fays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 

SIINAUD  HARDER,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1893,  fancy . 11  @11(4 

Choice . 10  @10(4 

Prime .  9(4@10 

Common  . 8  @  9 


8’n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  fancy .  594  ®  6 

S'n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  choice...  . .  5(4®  5(4 

S’n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  prime .  49<@  9 

S’n,  sun-dried,  sliced,  common .  4  @  4(4 

Chopped,  per  lb . . .  1(4©  194 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  1(4®  194 

Apricots,  California,  per  lb . 12  @14 

unerrles,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Blackberries,  per  lb . 7  @— 

Huckleberries,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled .  8  @10 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  yellow..  17  @18 

Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  red . 16  @17 

Delaware,  evaporated,  unpeeled .  6 (4@  7 

N.  C.,  peeled,  fancy .  9  @  9(4 

N.  C.,  peeled,  chotce .  8  @  8(4 

N.  C„  peeled,  fair  to  prime .  7  @  7(4 

Southern,  unpeeled..  .  3  @— 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  per  lb . 17  @17(4 

Sun-dried,  per  lb . —  @— 


FURS  AND  SKIV'8. 

N’n,  W’n  South’n  and 
No.  1  quality  and  East’n  Southwest’n 


Black  Bear . 

....$20 

00@35 

(X) 

$10 

00@25 

i  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .... 

....  8 

00@18 

00 

5 

00@10 

00 

Otter . 

....  9 

00@12 

IX) 

6 

00®  9  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 . 

-  6 

00®  8 

00 

5 

50®  6  50 

Red  Fox  . 

-  1 

25®  1 

50 

1 

or®  i 

!  25 

Gray  Fox . 

10® 

80 

50@ 

75 

Lynx . 

....  4 

00®  6 

00 

- @ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

60®  1 

25 

— @ 

— 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2 

00®  5 

00 

— ® 

— 

Marten,  pale . 

90®  1 

25 

- @ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

....  1 

20®  1 

40 

1 

00® 

— 

Skunk,  half-striped _ 

70® 

90 

60® 

70 

Skunk,  striped . 

Skunk,  white . 

35@ 

45 

30® 

40 

10@ 

20 

10® 

15 

Raccoon . . . 

70® 

IX) 

5C@ 

70 

Opossum . . 

10® 

25 

10® 

20 

Mink . 

.  1 

00®  2 

50 

75@  1  25 

Muskrat,  fall . 

7@ 

10 

6® 

8 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  fresh,  per  dozen.. 

Prime,  frozen,  per  dozen .... 
Partridges.  State,  per  pair.  .... 

Western,  per  pair . 

Grouse.  Western,  dark,  per  pair 
Western,  pin-tall,  per  pair  . 

Golden  plover,  per  dozen . 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen . 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair  .. 
Bed  head,  heavy,  per  pair.. 
Bed  head,  light,  per  pair  ... 
Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair. .. . 
Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair.... 
Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair... 

Common,  per  pair . . 

Rabbits,  prime,  per  pair . 

Jack  Babbits,  prime,  per  pair  . . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 


Buckwheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  3V . 

8hlpp.ng . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover  . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb 
White  clover,  2-lb  boxes,  i  er  lb 
Buckwheat,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb  .. 

Extracted,  State,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb.... 
Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon. 


1  £0®  2  00 
1  00@  1  25 
1  00®  1  12 
50®  65 

76®  1  01 
60@  75 

1  50®  1  75 
1  59®  1  75 
1  00®  1  25 
80@  40 

1  00®  2  55 
75®  1  00 
40®  60 

40@  80 

40@  50 

25®  35 

25®  30 

25®  30 

50®  75 


.63  @74 
.50  ©66 
.52  @85 
.78  @85 

.43  @48 
34  @41 


80 

® 

85 

65 

® 

— 

60 

@ 

— 

80 

® 

65 

65 

& 

65 

50 

@ 

55 

45 

0 

60 

60 

@ 

— 

35 

@ 

45 

40 

@ 

50 

35 

@ 

40 

13 

@ 

15 

12 

@ 

13 

10 

@ 

13 

f(4@ 

6(4 

5(4® 

6  >4 

6(1 

@ 

65 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893  . 

Medium  to  prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  or  ls9t,  ch  ilce . 

Prime . 

Common  to  medium . 

Old  olds  . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1891,  choice . 

Crop  of  1893 .  .... 

Common  to  prime . 

California,  old  olds . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

Altmarks.  etc . 


22  @ 
18  @ 
20(4® 
19  @ 
18  @ 
8  @ 
2!  @ 
22  @ 
18  @ 
7  @ 
70  @ 
65  @ 


22  >4 
21(4 


21(4 

19(4 

19 

14 


8* 

12 

73 

68 


MEATS  AND  STOCK. 


Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 5  00  @5  80 

Poor . 3  00  @3  75 

Texans . 3  00  @4  25 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 1  60  @4  30 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb .  6(4@  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5(4®  6 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb .  3  @— 

Buttermilk,  per  lb .  2(4®  3 

Grassers,  per  lb .  2(4®  3 

Calves,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  9  @12 

Country  dressed,  prime .  10(4@11 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  9(4@!0(4 

Country  dressed,  oommon  to  medium..  7  @9 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  5  @6 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  4  @5 

Cows,  Milch,  choice .  45  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . 20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  4  @8 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @6 

Sheep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . .  3  @— 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb .  1(4@  2(4 

Pigs,  roasting,  10  to  25  lbs  ,  per  lb .  10  @13 

Hogs,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs  ,  oer  lb.  8(4®  9 
Country  dressed,  60  to  60  lbs  ,  perlb  ...  8  ®  8(4 

Country  dressed,  80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  ..  7(4®  8 

Country  dressed,  120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb  .  7  @  7(4 

Country  dressed,  180  lbs  up.  per  lb  ...  6  @  694 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  17  @18 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  394®  4 

Fair,  per  lb .  294  ®  3 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  2(4  a  294 

No.  2,  perlb .  1(4@  194 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3(4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  194®  2 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  1  £0®  3  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  of  50  los .  75@  1  00 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  5@  6 


POTATOES. 


Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  &  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl. 2  00@2  15 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  37 

Jersey,  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  62@1  87 

Jersey,  common,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

State  Bose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  75@2  12 

8tate  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  £0@1  75 

N.  Y.  State,  common,  per  189  lbs . 1  37@1  62 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00@2  10 

Irish  and  English  Magnums,  per  168-lb 

sack . . »...!  75@2  £0 

German,  per  168-lb  bag . 1  50@2  15 

Sweet,  Eastern  Shore,  per  bbl . 1  E0@1  75 

Sweet,  extra  fancy,  Vineland,  per  bbl. ...3  00@i  00 
Other  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  75@2  75 

POULTRY— LITE. 

Docks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  85 

Western,  per  pair  .  6J  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8(4®  9 

Western,  per  lb .  18  @  9 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  lb. ..  7  0  8 

Geese,  local,  fattened,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  palr.l  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

Roosters,  mixed,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  iocal,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  6(4 

Southern,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

DRY-PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Md.  &  Del.,  good  to  fancy .  11  @  13 

N.  Ohio  &  Mich.,  prime,  scalded .  11  @  12 

Other  Western,  scalded,  prime .  10  @  11 

Western  dry-picked,  prime .  11  @  — 

Western,  poor  to  fair . •. .  5  @  7 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy .  11  @  12 

Chickens,  Jersey  and  near-oy,  prime....  12  @  12(4 

State  and  Penn  ,  prime .  9  @  10 

N.  Ohio  &  Mich  ,  scalded  ... .  9  @  10 

Other  Western,  prime .  9  @  10. 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  4  @  7 

Fowls,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  9  @  10 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  prime .  8  @  8(4 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  4  @  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  5  &  — 

Ducks,  Jersey  and  near-by,  prime .  10  @  12 

Md.  and  Del.,  choice .  8  @  12 

Western,  fair  to  prime .  7  @10 

Geese.  Md  and  Del.,  chotce .  10  @  12 

Geese.  West’n,  young  and  old,  mixed 

perlb .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dozen . 2  50  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  dozen . 1  50  @  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,055  cans  of  milk, 
162  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  337  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.60  a  can  of.  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  Is  $1.57  a  can. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Saskatchewan 

Buffalo  Rohes. 


They  are  the  warmest,  handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Slelgn  Robes  made,  practically  unwear- 
utable.  Not  expensive,  and  Insure  solid  com¬ 
fort  to  people  exposed  to  cold  weather.  “Buffalo 
Bl  1  ”  says  they  are  a  perfect  substitute  for  the 
old,  and  now  rare,  Buffalo  skins.  Ask  for  the 
Saskatchewan  Buffalo  Robes  at  your  dealer’s,  or 
If  not  in  stock,  send  for  Illustrated  book  to 
AMERICAN  BUFFALO  KOBE  (  O,, 
3—5  Howell  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE 

CUTTERS. 

Sizes  to  cut  fine  or  coarse, 
suitable  for  Cattle  or 
.Slieep;  turned  by  a  boy; 
will  easily  cut  two  bushels 
a  minute. 

Lowest  iu  Price. 
Easiest  Worked. 

Most  Kapid  and 
Durable  in  Use. 

The  Belcher  and  Taylor 
Agricultural  Tool  Co. 


BOX  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


at.t.  KINDS  OF  FI  JITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  PRODUCE. 


S.  1. 8  E.  I. 


lOO  Park  Place,  H.  V. 

Produce  CommluIOB  Merchant*. 


RMnsiNCMi  Rural  New-Yorker,  Irving  Nat’l  Bank 


For  One  New  Subscription. 


VEGETABLES 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  7®  15 

CabDage.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100  .  2  0  '@4  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel .  75@1  25 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl  ...  ....2  00<34  00 

Celery,  fancy,  per  dozen .  40®  75 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen .  10®  30 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  0033  00 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  50@3  00 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  cbi . 4  0036  00 

Green  peas.  Va.,  per  basket .  5001  50 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@3  CO 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl  ..  .  50®  65 

L.  I.,  per  bbl .  50®  — 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  2501  65 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  62 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl .  . 1  25@1  75 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . !  25@1  75 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  f0@l  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 1  2531  50 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  perorate .  6C@2  60 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  Russia,  per  bbl. .  7501  00 


The  American  Corn  Husker, 

At  first  we  didn't  think  much  of  these 
huskers,  but  when  we  got  one  on  and  be¬ 
gan  to  strip  the 
ears  with  it,  we 
saw  what  a  valu¬ 
able  little  tool  it 
is.  Can  he  worn 
on  the  bare  hand 
or  with  a  mitten  as  desired.  We  mail 
these  prepaid  in  sets  of  four.  The  former 
price  was  50  cents.  We  have  a  lot  that  we 
can  send  for  25  cents  a  set,  or  we  will 
give  the  set  outright  to  any  subscriber 
for  one  new  subscription. 


■fcss® 


For  the  First  Club  of  150 

A  Jersey  Bull,  Meridale  Ma¬ 
jestic. 

Here  is  the  grandest  offer  ever  made 
^  by  a  farm 

V— paper  for  a 

from  Messrs. 

Ayer  &  Mc¬ 
Kinney’s  famous  Jersey  herd.  Here  is 
the  description  of  the  bull  given  by 
Messrs.  Ayer  &  McKinney  in  a  letter  to 
us  December  5  : 

Meridale  Majestic  31400,  the  bull  calf  given  by  us 
to  The  Rural  Nbw-Tokkek,  was  dropped  April  4, 
1892;  he  Is  solid  color,  full  black  points;  sired  by  our 
famous  bull,  Matllda  4th’s  Son,  20214.  This  Is  one 
of  the  handsomest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  Jersey 
bulls  In  the  country.  He  is  a  son  of  Matilda  4th 
12816,  who  gave  16,153^  pounds  of  milk  In 


Supplemental  Premium  List. 

HESE  premiums  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  those 
in  the  regular  premium  number  of  Dec.  2.  See  page  804. 


For  the  First  Club  of  40. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter. 

There  is  no  implement  on  the  market 
that  has  of  late  grown  so  much  in  popu¬ 
lar  favor  as  the  bone  cutter.  Every 
practical  poultryman 
now  recognizes  the  value 
of  freshly  cut  green  am  / 
bone  for  poultry.  F.  W.  {  'iHE  [Jjl 
Mann  Co.  the  manufact-  j  tfe 

urers  of  Mann’s  bone  fiffV  ^ 
cutter,  have 


given  us  Isa  |  Baf 

one  of  their  No.  10  /  f 

Power  cutters,  price  $20,  I  \  I 

to  offer  for  the  first  club  //  JL _ JI 

of  40 subscriptions.  Tlrs  jr"^  I 
is  the  very  best  machine  ||  .  t 

ever  made  for  the  work. 
and  the  man  who  gets  it  is  lucky.  Send 
to  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.,  for 
any  particulars,  and  hustle  in  the  mean¬ 
time  and  get  the  40  subscriptions. 


one  year; 

officially  tested  21  pounds  8^  ounces  of  butter  In 
seven  days,  and  is  estimated  to  have  made  927  pounds 
8J4  ounces  of  butter  in  one  year.  Her  sister,  Matilda 
5th,  18068,  maae  21  pounds  6  ounces  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  and  her  two  daughters,  each  with 
first  calf,  made  14  pounds  1  ounce  and  14  pounds  6 
ounces  of  butter  In  seven  days.  Still  another  sister, 

Matilda  6th,  39290,  tested  for  us  20  pounds  1  ounce  of 
butter  in  seven  days.  For  five  generations  Matilda 
4th’s  Son’s  dam«  have  tested  17  pounds  and  over  of 
butter.  The  dam  of  Meridale  Majestic  Is  Dllva, 

30515.  universally  pronounced  the  handsomest  show 
cow  In  our  herd,  who  tested  for  us  15  pounds  10 
ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days.  Both  in  breeding 
and  In  Individuality,  this  young  bull  Is  tit  to  head  a 
good  herd,  and  should  make  a  record  for  himself  of 
which  the  owner  may  well  be  proud. 

Ayer  &  McKinney  value  this  bull  at  you  particulars. 
8200,  hard  times  prices,  too.  We  will 
give  it  to  the  first  man  who  sends  us  a 
club  of  .150  new  subscriptions.  Any  man 
can  start  out  in  his  neighborhood  and 
earn  this  bull  in  a  week  or  10  days. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  earn  from  $15  to  $20 
a  day.  Don’t  lose  the  opportunity.  It’s 
an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime, 
afford  to  do  it  simply  because  the 
give  it  to  us  for  the 


For  the  First  Club  of  40. 


’A'nvanv'h 


The  Ohio  Fodder  Cutter, 


Every  farmer  who  owns  a  cow  or  a 
horse  should  have  a  fodder  cutter.  The 
one  we  illustrate  here  is  just  the  thing 
for  cutting  hay,  straw  or  corn  stalks  by 


shown  in  the  cut.  It  is  just  one  of  the 
nicest  things  in  the  world  for  a  small 
dairy,  and  if  you  once  get  hold  of  it,  you 
wouldn’t  part  with  it  for  the  world.  The 
price  of  this  creamery  is  $32,  but  we  will 
give  it  to  you  for  a  club  of  40  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Write  to  the  Crystal  Creamery 
Co  ,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  they  will  send 
"  ’  5,  You  can  get  the  40 

subscriptions  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  the  creamery  is  yours. 

For  a  Club  of  5. 

Pontiac  Weed  Slayer. 

We  have  used  this  little 
“  weed  slayer  ”  and  know  it 
is  good.  It  is  light,  strong  jfijr 
We  can  and  effective.  Jy 

owners  Some  6,000  of  Jy 

purpose.  Write  these  were  sold 
Messrs.  Ayer  &  McKinney,  Times  Build-  in  one  season.  Jy 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  further  in-  It  wm  pay  for 

formation  about  the  bull,  and  set  to  work  itself  every  day 

and  get  him.  The  farmer  who  gets  this  it  is  used  in  the 

bull  will  soon  have  a  herd  of  which  he  garden.  Price, 

may  well  be  proud.  $2  ;  with  a  year’s  subscription,  $2.50; 

For  the  First  Club  of  15.  with  a  renewal  and  a  new  subscription, 

$3.25,  or  given  for  a  club  of  five  new  sub- 
The  Acme  Washer.  scriptions.  Sent  prepaid  anywhere  in 

,  A  .  the  United  States  for  50  cents  extra  ;  in 

Here  is  just  the  thing  wanted  in  many  Canada  for  90  cents  extra. 

a  farm  house.  This  washing  machine  is  For  clubB  of  Kour. 

guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers, 

Messrs.  H.  H.  Palmer  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill  ,  Tlie  Eclipse  Egg  Carrier, 
to  do  both  family  and  laundry  work  Few  farmers  appreciate  what  a  demand 
easily  and  well.  All  you  have  to  do  is  there  is  in  large  cities  for  real  fresh 


PATENT  NOV.  §.  90. 


hand.  This  has  two  knives  8 >3  inches 

^ -  '  ;li[j  ffll  long,  and  will  cut  in  lengths  %  and 

17=^  ^  l|  jV  !j  %  inch.  It  will  cut  dry  or  green  fodder, 

i  ■  and  is  just  the  thing  for  small  farmers. 

j  Price  ®25,  We  £Tive  it  for  the  first  club 

'  I  if  Ml  Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press, 

- - :  Hill  This  press  is  for  pressing  fruits  like 

£raPes>  Strawberries,  currants,  pine- 
apples,  huckleberries,  etc.,  for  making 

.  ,  ,  ,,  .  ,  wine,  fruit  syrups,  shrub,  jam,  jellies, 

tended.  The  American  Manufacturing 

Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  have  given  us  otfsfi&sc. 

three  of  these  to  be  offered  for  three 

clubs  of  new  subscriptions  of  15  each.  ''MS? 

These  driers  are  worth  $7  apiece,  and  W 

with  them  large  quantities  of  fruit  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste  may  be 
evaporated  and  saved.  ? 


A  Cup  of  Coffee 

from  our  premium  coffee  pot  will  brighten  ;/ 

the  good  wife  and  send  the  husband  to  ~~ 

his  work  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  It 
saves  40  per  cent  over  ordinary  methods 
of  coffee  making.  It  is  no  more  trouble 

than  the  ordinary  coffee  pot  and  insures  *s  stron£  and  simple.  Price.  $3  ;  1 

a  year’s  subscription,  $3  ;  with  ren< 
and  a  new  name,  $3.75;  or  given  f 
club  of  7  new  subscriptions.  Exp 
not  prepaid. 

For  Clubs  of  35. 

Frank  Wilson  Bone  Mill. 

We  have  offered  this  mill  as  a  prem 
so  often  that  it  seems  like  an  old  s 
to  speak  of 
its  m  e  r  i  t  s  . 

We  can  only 
say  that  it  is 

the  market  ^ 

time  for  extracting  all  the  aroma  and  dry  bones  or 

strength  and  none  of  the  bitterness,  oyster  shells.  We  use  our  mill,  too, 
IS  ickel-plated  ;  wooden  handle.  Price,  cracking  corn  or  wheat.  It  will  g 
$1.20,  by  express.  This  is  the  two-quart  green  bone  fresh  from  the  butch 
size,  holding  three  to  seven  cups.  With  Capacity  one-half  pound  a  minute,  I 
a  yearly  subscription  only  $1.75  ;  with  a  $15.  Given  for  clubs  of  35  new  subsc 
renewal  and  a  new  subscription,  $2.50,  tions,  or  for  17  new  subscript 
or  for  clubs  of  three  new  subscriptions.  and  $7  in  cash. 
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December  23 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  WEST. 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  SECRETARY  MORTON. 

Secretary  Morton’s  speech  calls  to  mind 
one  delivered  by  his  predecessor,  the  late 
lamented  Jerry  Rusk,  at  Salt  Lake  City 
a  few  years  ago,  when  he  visited  this 
Territory  in  company  with  President 
Harrison.  The  speeches  were  both  strik¬ 
ing  and  characteristic,  but  as  opposite  as 
the  poles.  The  speech  of  Jerry  Rusk  on 
that  occasion  was  about  as  long  as  the 
“funny”  paragraph  which  is  inserted  to 
fill  out  the  page  of  your  issue  on  which 
Secretary  Morton’s  address  is  printed, 
and  the  burden  of  it  was  :  “  Utah  beats 

the  world  for  potatoes.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  Secretary  exhausts  a 
page  of  your  paper  to  say  to  the  farmers: 
“Read  the  Wealth  of  Nations.”  The 
former  disappointed  his  hearers  with  the 
absence  of  oratory.  The  latter  gives  a 
very  eloquent  address,  giving  evidence  of 
a  scholarly  mind,  and  yet  it  is  an  open 
question  which  of  the  two  speeches  com¬ 
mended  itself  more  to  the  good  graces  of 
the  farmers  who  may  have  heard  them. 
The  former  showed  that  the  Secretary 
had  made  a  study  of  the  potatoes  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  world  ;  the  latter,  grand 
and  inspiring  as  it  is,  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  present  Secretary  has  been 
making  a  study  of  a  subject  that  does 
not  immediately  concern  the  interests  of 
the  farmer,  and  that  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  address  is  that  of  a  teacher  of  po¬ 
litical  economy,  rather  than  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  is  supposed  to  guard 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  to  promote  in 
every  legitimate  way,  the  interests  of 
the  farmer.  Did  the  Congressional  act 
establishing  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  contemplate  turning  it  into  a  school 
of  political  economy  ?  A  department 
founded  in  the  interest  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  ought  to  turn  a  respectful 
ear  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  that 
class.  The  moment  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  degenerates  into  a  lecture 
bureau  and  disregards  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  represent,  that  moment  its  use¬ 
fulness  is  doomed. 

And  then  is  the  Secretary  quite  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  advice  to  our  overworked 
farmers  to  read  the  “Wealth  of  Nations,” 
is  good  advice?  Because  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lishman  has  written  a  book  in  which  he 
tries  to  show  that  the  “  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions  ”  is  altogether  out  of  date  and  full 
of  fallacies  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
farmers  of  the  country  are  crying  for  re¬ 
lief  from  their  debts,  and  it  is  at  least  a 
debatable  question  whether  the  study  of 
political  economy  will  help  them  out 
very  much.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  “Wealth  of  Nations”  will  tell  the 
farmer  how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  before  only  one  grew.  The 
Secretary  has  probably  not  heard  of  the 
story  of  the  young  man  who  applied  to 
a  farmer  for  employment.  He  told  the 
farmer  that,  among  other  qualifications, 
he  had  been  graduated  from  two  col¬ 
leges,  whereupon  the  farmer  said:  “I 
had  a-  calf  that  sucked  two  cows,  and  the 
only  difference  I  could  see  in  the  calf  was 
that  it  got  to  be  a  bigger  calf.” 

But  the  most  significant  thing  in  the 
speech  is  that  it  shows  what  kind  of 
company  the  Secretary  has  been  keeping. 
Reading  between  the  lines  one  can  see 
that  he  has  j  ust  come  out  of  a  fight  very 
nearly  worsted,  and  he  comes  to  Chicago 
and  delivers  a  harangue  before  he  has 
had  the  tiim  to  cool  off  somewhat.  The 
whole  gist  of  the  remarkable  speech  is  a 
plea  for  dear  money,  and  a  labored 
attempt  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  “  cheap 
money,”  as  he  terms  it.  He  says:  “All  the 
droughts,  all  the  locusts,  all  the  chinch 
bugs,  all  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals 
which  have  afflicted  agriculture  are  not 
half  so  impoverishing  to  the  farmer  as 
cheap  money  of  violently  fluctuating 
purchasing  power.”  One  would  imagine 
that  he  had  just  come  from  a  meeting  of 
New  York  bankers.  He  does  not  say  so, 


but  he  means  that  silver  is  “  cheap 
money  of  violently  fluctuating  pur¬ 
chasing  power.”  Has  the  Secretary 
been  careful  enough  to  verify  these 
words  in  revising  his  speech  ?  Silver  has 
been  money  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Rome  reached 
the  zenith  of  her  glory  when  t‘ie  volum  < 
of  her  money  was  greatest  and  that  her 
downfall  was  measured  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  her  currency.  Silver  was  made  the 
money  of  the  Constitution  by  the  fathers 
of  this  country,  because  it  was  found 
that  a  silver  dollar  represented  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  labor  more  nearlv  than  any 
other  metal.  And  the  best  money,  the 
most  stable  money,  is  that  whicn  will 
buy  to-^'ay  the  same  amount  of  labor  or 
the  product  of  labor  that  it  will  to-mor¬ 
row.  Any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
tbe  question  understands  that  to-day 
silver,  demonetized  and  dishonored  by 
our  Government,  which  may  be  worth  70 
cents  an  ounce,  will  buy  as  much  wheat, 
as  much  cotton,  as  much  of  any  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  as  it  did  20  years 
ago  when  it  was  worth  $1.29  an  ounce. 
That  is  to  say,  as  silver  has  fallen,  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  of  all  the 
other  products  of  the  farm  have  fallen  in 
the  same  ratio.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  gold  will  buy  just  about 
twice  as  much  wheat,  as  much  cotton,  as 
much  barley,  as  much  of  any  other 
product  of  the  farm  or  faeto-y  as  it 
did  20  years  ago.  Docs  that  fact  prove 
that  silver  is  a  fluctuating  measure 
of  value  and  that  gold  is  stable  ?  On 
the  contrary,  does  it  not  rather  show 
that  gold  has  fluctuated  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  buys  twice  as  much 
of  the  product  of  labor  to-day  as  it 
did  20  years  ago?  In  other  words,  a 
farmer  has  to  work  twice  as  hard  to 
obtain  a  gold  dollar,  or  a  dollar's  worth 
of  gold,  as  he  did  20  years  ago. 

Then,  has  the  Secretary  himself  studied 
diligently  the  “  Wealth  of  Nations?”  for 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  Adam  Smith  agrees 
with  every  other  writer  of  note  on  polit¬ 
ical  economy  that  a  plentiful  supply  of 
money,  “cheap  money”  if  you  please, 
makes  prices  good  and  times  good.  The 
following  quotations  are  of  interest  on 
this  point : 

Ricardo  says  that  “  commodities  would 
rise  or  fall  in  price  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  money. 
I  assume  as  a  fact  that  this  is  incontro¬ 
vertible.” 

Hume  says  :  “  It  is  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  circulating  money  and  the 
commodities  in  the  market  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  price.” 

Wolowehi  says  :  “If  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen,  they  double  the  demand  for  the 
other  metal,  they  suppress  one  of  these 
metals  in  the  monetary  service,  to  the 
ruin  of  all  debtors.” 

Cernushi  says  :  “The  purchasing  power 
of  money  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  money  existing.” 

William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  a  report  to  Corgress  in  1820 
said:  “All  intelligent  writers  on  cur¬ 
rency  agree  that  when  it  is  decreasing  in 
amount  poverty  and  misery  must  pre¬ 
vail.” 

David  Hume  said,  speaking  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  influx  of  American  gold  :  “It 
is  certain  that  since  the  discovery  of 
mines  in  America,  industry  has  increased 
in  all  the  nations  of  Europe.” 

Ernest  Leyd  said  in  1868:  “Upon  this 
one  point  all  authorities  on  the  subject 
are  agreed,  to  wit,  that  the  large  increase 
in  the  supply  of  gold  has  given  a  univer¬ 
sal  impetus  to  trade,  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  to  general  social  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress.” 

Some  other  people  besides  farmers 
could  read  a  little  political  economy  of 
that  kind  with  profit. 

Then,  again,  these  writers  are  agreed 
upon  tbe  vital  point  that  a  double  stand¬ 
ard  is  less  fluctuating  than  a  single  stand¬ 
ard,  the  one  holding  in  check  the  appre¬ 
ciation  or  depreciation  of  the  other. 
But  this  article  is  already  too  long  to 
quote  further  from  these  authorities. 


Who  has  a  better  right  than  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  money  ?  It  will  be  time  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  tell  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  quit  d  scus&ing  the  money  question 
and  go  home  ard  work  when  the  legisla¬ 
tors  of  this  country  keep  their  hands  off. 
They  began  in  1873  to  meddle  with  the 
money  question,  and  from  that  year  dates 
the  gradual  “  impoverishment  of  the 
farmer,”  a  fact  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  Let  them  repair  the  “  crime  of 
1873,”  give  to  the  people  of  this  country 
a  double  standard,  and  the  farmers  will 
lay  down  their  arms.  We  in  the  West 
are  no  more  interested  in  this  question 
than  the  farmers  of  the  East.  The  daily 
newspapers  of  the  East,  day  after  day 
misrepresent  the  people  of  the  West,  and 
these  daily  newsDapers  the  Secretary  ad¬ 
vises  the  farmers  to  read  in  connection 
with  “  The  Wealth  of  Nations.”  We  can 
afford  to  see  all  silver  mining  stopped, 
cruel  and  unjust  as  it  may  be  to  a  large 
legitimate  industry  and  to  a  brave  and 
generous  peopTe,  but  the  farmer  of  tbe 
country,  who  has  the  product  of  his 
honest  labor  to  sell,  who  has  not  lost  his 
manhood,  will  not  sit  quietly  by  when 
his  own  home  is  at  stake.  j.  d. 

Logan,  Utah. 


btltoi’s  Disorders,  Liver  Complaints,  Cos¬ 
tiveness,  Dyspepsia,  etc.,  are  speedily  removed  by 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.  Thirty  years  use  has 
proved  them  superior  to  all  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
the  various  diseases  for  which  they  are  recom¬ 
mended.  In  their  action  they  are  mild  and  certain, 
and  may  be  taken  at  any  time  without  rbkfrom 
exposure.  -Adv. 


Kstab’d]  JACKSON  BROS. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


age  _ 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fir* 
Brick  and  Cement. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 
from  f>  to  9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like 
a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it  than 
two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  73,000  in  use.  We  also 
make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot  saw.  First 
order  secures  agency  FOLDING  SAWING  M  A- 
CHINE. CO.,  241  to  249  8.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago, 111, 


WiFE 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 


ing  Machine,  with  a  complete  net  of  at¬ 
tachments  and  guaranteed  for  10  year •  Shipped  any¬ 
where  on  30  days'  trial.  No  money  required  in  ad¬ 
vance.  76.000  now  in  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save  dealers’  and  agents’  profit. 
_  Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE 

\  Oxford  Jfg.  Cl,  312  *«kll  ire,  Chicago.  Ill 


AGENTS  ^o>nt'oo,7,:- 

Ladies  or  0*nts.  Kent  seller  known.  Need¬ 
ed  atevery  house,  place  of  busiuessor  farm 
the  year  round.  “Home”  Electric  Jlotar 
run's  all  kiudsoflightmachinery.  Cheap- 
estf»oweron  earth.  Connected  instantly  to 
wash  or  sewing  machine,  corn  sheller, 
pumps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers’  or  dentists’ 
machinery,  &c.  Clean,  noiseless,  lasts 
a  life-time.  No  experience  needed.  To 
show  in  operation  means  a  sale.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Profits  Immense.  Circulars  free. 
W.  I\  11  AKKIM»  -fc  CO.,  X-7,  Columbus,  O. 


TD/XT?  O  A  1  TJ  ' South  Georgia  Farm. 
JT  \  /  1\  ioxA-l-J  lb  Good  for  Truck.  Fruit 
and  Grapes  82  acres.  1!4  mile  irom  Rlackshear  K.K 
Depot.  Address  W.  it  Andrews,  Kc FAtJ LA,  Ala. 


Dj  I L 

gijgwy  cut  Tin: 
__a\  \  with  your  i 
will  send  y 


14.  KARAT 


THIS  OL’T  and  send  it  to  us 
name  xml  address  and  we 
ou  this  watch  by  express 
for  examination.  A  Guaranies 
For  5  Years  and  chain  and 
charm  sent  with  it.  You  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  il  you  think  it 
a  bargain  pay  our  sample 

firice,  F2.76.  and  it  is  yours. 

t  is  beautifully  engraved 
and  warranted  the  best  time¬ 
keeper  in  the  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
this  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE 

NATIONAL  M  FG. 
— A  N  D~ 

IMPORTING  CO. 
334  Dearborn  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


50c. 
per  box* 
a  for  92.30* 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 


Seed  tot 

descriptive 

pamphlet. 


.  WILLIAMS’ 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
*nd  BroekYille,  Out. 


“ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH.” 


Canvassers  wanted  to  sell  the 
Improved  Bali  Typewriter. 

“Writes  all  languages. 
Price,  £30.  Great  induce¬ 
ments  to  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  terms.  Address 


ft  I  I  ft  I  fN  Revolvers,  Seines,  Nets,  Tents,  Ammunition, 
1 1 1  E  fa  w  Tools.  fed  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 
U  U  II SJ  Great  Western  Gnn  Works.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Price,  SI  ;  reduced  to  75  cents. 

BY  A.  A.  CUOZIKR. 

A  collection  of  errors  and  superstitions  entertained 
by  farmers,  gardeners  and  others,  together  wltrr 
b-lef  scientific  refutations.  Uighy  l  terestlng  to 
students  nd  intelligent  readers  of  the  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  In  rural  literature,  and  of  real  value  to 
practical  cultivators  who  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  their  work. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  tbe  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  tbe  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  book 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  30  years' 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  His  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  Involved  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  fruit.”— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

“  In  no  branch  of  Intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  in  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  held, 
and  this  book  is  the  result."— Thomas  Meehan,  in 
Gardener's  Monthly. 

“The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcript. 

“  Tne  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enougn  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers.” — Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  81. 
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N.  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  611  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Po  *  Pp>n**l  «.r*ri  chambers  Sts.,  New  VnrV. 


Regular 


Price 


IT  COSTS  NOTHING. 

We  send  these  Gold  Watches  free  bv  exor«ss  You  pav  nothing  until  after 
examination.  It  is  our  Intention  to  introduce  these  watches  into  every  State. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  offe-  you  this  Ladies’  or  Gent’s  Gold  Watch  for 
s*14  50.  regular  retail  price  $38  These  case*  are  made  of  two  plates  ol  solid 
go  d.  so  thick  that  they  will  last  for  years;  between  these  plates  Is  a  very  thin, 
stiff  sheet  ol  composition  metal,  the  purpose  of  whicn  Is  to  piotect  the  works 
irom  damage  when  pressed  or  struck  (a  feature  tnat  saves  many  a  bill  of  re¬ 
pairs).  and  is  acc  impanled  Dy  a  s.-echil  guarantee  certificate  irom  the  manu- 
tac  urers  that  thev  wilt  wear  F1FTEK  V  YEARS.  The  movement  Is  a  genuine 
Elgin,  Waltham,  or  Standard,  as  you  may  select,  elegantly  jeweled  with  fine, 
genuine  rubles,  have  the  celebrated  compensation  Balance,  saiety  pinion, 
hardened  hair  spring,  stem  wind  and  set.  warranted  perfect  timekeeper. 
Watches  of  this  mate  a  e  never  advertised  outside  the  snow  windows  of 
fashionable  jewelry  stores.  If  you  order  in  good  faith,  cut  this  out  and  for¬ 
ward  to  us,  and  we  will  send  vou  tne  wa  ch  by  express  witnout  the  payment 
of  a  single  cent,  so  you  can  examine  It  th  rrougrtly,  and  If  not  as  represented 
you  refuse  to  take  it— or  it  you  will  send  us  50  cents  with  your  order,  we  will 
present  you  FREE— with  each  watch— no  charge— a  -lOLID  GOLD,  filled 
chain  (not  plated)  with  a  special  certtti  ate  from  the  manufacturers  guaran¬ 
teeing  them  Tnis  Is  our  metood  of  selling  goods  Instead  of  paying  high- 
priced  salesmen,  we  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  expense  by  selling  t  :e  best 
watenes  so  cuaap  tbat  you  cannot  alfoid  to  pass  the  chance  ol  obtaining  one. 
Tne»e  watches  are  genuine  American,  anft  there  are  no  better  made,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cheap  Imported  advertised  so  extensively. 
In  ordering,  be  sure  to  state  wbetner  ladies’  or  gent’s  is  desired.  (Gent’s 
open-face,  one  dollar  less.)  Address 

BERNHARD  MEUSER,  93  &  95  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

ES"  In  regard  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  to  any  bank  in  Chicago. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

COW  TAIL  HOLDERS. 

Cording  the  Tail.— Take  a  small,  soft 
cord  about  one  yard  long  ;  double  it  in 
your  hands  ;  pass  the  looped  end  around 
the  cow’s  tail,  and  put  the  two  single 
ends  through  the  looped  end  ;  tighten  it 
and  pass  one  of  the  single  ends  on  the 
inside  of  the  cow’s  leg ;  meet  this  with 
the  other  single  end  and  tie  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  leg  with  a  bow-knot.  This  is 
quickly  and  easily  untied  and  taken  off. 
Perhaps  this  might  be  improved  by  fas¬ 
tening  a  small  snap-hook  on  one  end  of 
the  cord  and  small  rings  on  the  other.  I 
have  found  the  simple  cord  very  conven¬ 
ient.  You  can  have  a  place  to  hang  the 
cord  in  the  stable  where  it  is  always 
ready,  or  carry  it  in  your  pocket.  Why 
is  c  ne  needed  ?  Why,  to  hold  the  cow’s 
tail  from  switching  in  your  face  and  even 
in  the  milk  pai1,  sometimes.  I  have  a 
cow  now  that  has  lost  the  soft  brush  of 
her  tail.  When  the  milker  begins  to  milk 
she  will  begin  to  swi.ig  her  tail  towards 
his  face  ;  after  a  few  strokes,  she  will 
get  the  range,  and  slap  across  his  face, 
and  not  miss  it,  if  let  alone.  I  have 
watched  this  tail  switching  business  for 
the  past  40  years,  and  I  conclude  that  it 
is  natural  for  a  cow  to  switch  her  tail 
when  irritated,  as  well  as  when  pleased, 
and  of  course  to  keep  off  tormenting  in¬ 
sects.  During  fly  time,  a  cow  gets  a 
habit  of  keeping  her  tail  on  the  swing, 
and  a  “cool,  dark  stable”  is  not  a  remedy, 
because  she  has  the  habit,  but  “  my  tie” 
has  a  tendency  to  break  the  habit, 
and  can  be  left  off  after  a  time  when 
other  causes  are  removed.  Did  you  never 
notice  how  a  calf  will  switch  its  tail 
when  being  fed,  and  that  it  will  do  the 
same  thing  when  you  try  to  force  it 
somewhere  against  its  will  ?  The  same 
is  true  of  a  cow.  c.  f.  p. 

Holland,  Mich. 

Use  a  Rope. — One  or  more  cows  in 
every  herd  are  natural  switchers,  flies  or 
no  flies,  summer  or  winter.  Cut  an  old 
wornout  hay  rope  in  pieces  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  tie  the  ends  together  forming 
a  loop  and  throw  this  over  the  cow’s  hips 
and  around  the  tail.  It  is  cheap,  handy 
and  sure.  c.  w. 

Bishopville,  N.  Y. 

A  Chain  on  the  Tail. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
considers  it  cruel  to  fasten  a  cow’s  tail. 
It  certainly  is  in  fly  time  unless  the  cow  be 
covered  with  a  sheet  or  something  of  the 
kind.  I  use  bran  sacks  sewed  together; 
and  two  of  these  will  make  a  good 
large  sheet.  A  cow  will  switch  her  tail 
from  habit,  when  there  are  no  flies  about. 

I  can  get  along  well  with  the  cow  that 
I  am  milking,  but  it  is  the  cow  that 
stands  back  of  me  that  makes  the  trouble. 
Several  times  I  have  been  nearly  blinded. 

I  have  had  two  patent  fasteners,  and  the 
best  thing  of  which  I  know  is  a  common 
stake  chain  about  six  feet  long  with  the 
two  ends  hooked  together  ;  lay  it  over 
the  cow’s  back  in  front  of  the  hip  bones, 
and  let  it  come  down  around  her  tail 
like  a  loop.  It  will  hold  it  in  place  every 
time  and  the  cow  will  soon  get  used  to 
it.  A  large  rope  will  answer  if  it  be 
heavy  enough.  A  patent  fastener  often 
gets  left  on  and  the  cow  goes  to  pasture 
and  loses  it ;  but  the  chain  naturally 
drops  off  when  the  cow  backs  out  of  the 
stanchion.  porter  colby. 

New  Hampshire. 

Tail  Holder — In  reply  to  C.  F.  C., 
page  810,  wire  cow- tail  holders  have  been 
offered  as  premiums  with  an  agricultural 
paper  for  two  years,  but  as  they  fastened 
the  tail  to  the  leg  it  was  quite  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  the  cow  to  kick.  A  better  way 
is  to  put  the  brush  of  the  tail  in  the 
angle  under  the  left  knee  when  one  sits 
down  to  milk.  j.  n.  g. 

It  Pays. 

It  pays  to  read  the  papers,  especially  your  own 
*  arm  paper,  for  often  In  this  way  good  business 
opportunities  are  Drought  to  your  attention,  it 
may  be  that  you  wish  to  secure  a  bargain  in  imple¬ 
ments,  or  a  situation  for  one  of  your  boys,  or  you 
wish  to  use  your  spare  time  to  good  advantage; 
it  so,  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va„  have 
an  advertisement  In  another  column  that  may 
interest  you.— Adv. 
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FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

70  Cent  Wheat:  “Hollow  Horn.” — Will 
it  pay  to  feed  wheat  at  70  cents  a  bushel 
to  milch  cows  when  butter  is  25  cents 
per  pound  ?  Corn  is  60  cents,  and  oats 
40  cents  per  bushel.  How  shall  I  mix 
this  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  best  results  in  butter?  I  shall  cut 
my  corn  stalks  and  mix  it  with  the  chop. 
My  milch  cows  are  troubled  with  what 
is  called  hollow  horn  and  wolf  in  the 
tail.  They  are  fat  enough  to  butcher 
when  taken  sick.  What  is  the  cause?  I 
fed  a  good  many  frozen  pumpkins;  may 
that  have  been  the  cause?  What  treat¬ 
ment  would  you  advise?  s.  k. 

Gilbert,  Pa. 

Ans. — We  would  sell  all  the  wheat  at 
70  cents,  and  buy  corn  meal  and  bran. 
Oats  at  the  price  given  are  not  an  eco¬ 
nomical  feed  for  cows.  Clover  hay  and 
corn  meal  are  about  the  best  possible 
butter  ration  though  not  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  If  you  cut  your  stalks  it  will 
pay  you  also  to  steam  them.  Mix  the 
chopped  hay  and  stalks  and  pour  hot 
water  on  the  pile,  covering  so  as  to  keep 
the  steam  iD.  With  such  a  feed  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  corn  meal  and  bran 
will  be  about  the  right  grain  ration.  We 
do  not  discuss  “hollow  horn”  or  “wolf 
in  the  tail,”  as  these  so-called  diseases 
are  only  symptoms  of  other  troubles. 
Probably  the  frozen  pumpkins  have  given 
the  cows  something  akin  to  dyspepsia  in 
a  human  being.  We  would  give  them  a 
dcse  of  glauber  salts  and  then  feed  them 
on  first-class  grain  and  hay,  with  plenty 
of  salt,  and  keep  them  perfectly  warm 
and  comfortable. 

Some  Maine  Hens. — I  have  kept  an 
account  with  my  hens  for  25  years  ;  they 
have  paid  on  an  average  a  trifle  more 
than  $2  per  hen  over  the  cost  of  their 
feed.  I  keep  them  in  a  yard  from  April 
15  to  October  20  each  year.  They  are  S. 

C.  B.  Leghorns,  except  five  or  six  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  to  raise  chickens.  I  sell 
all  of  my  young  cockerels  when  they  are 
six  weeks  old,  for  11  cents  apiece,  except 
a  few  I  want  for  myself.  I  send  you  last 
year’s  account.  December  1,  1892,  I  had 
26  pullets,  11  old  hens  and  three  cock¬ 
erels.  December  1,  1893,  I  had  21  pul¬ 
lets,  21  hens  and  two  cockerels.  I  sold 
and  used  during  the  year  $105.36  worth 
of  eggs  and  $13.73  worth  of  poultry,  a 
total  of  $119.09.  I  Eold  my  eggs  and 
poultry  at  the  stores  and  to  families 
The  eggs  averaged  a  trifle  over  23  cents 
per  dozen.  The  feed  cost  as  follows  : 

400  pounds  Bowker's  animal  meal . $9.00 

100  “  wheat  middlings .  1.10 

1,100  “  wheat  bran . 12.10 

1,100  “  corn . 11.00 

100  “•  corn  meal .  l.  o 

5f0  “  wheat .  7.50 

100  "  oats .  1.50 

Total . $43. 30 

During  the  winter  I  feed  refuse  cab¬ 
bages,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  squashes 
and  potatoes,  and  feed  all  raw  except 
the  last.  I  aim  to  feed  some  greeD  or 
cooked  vegetables  every  day  during  the 
winter  and  also  when  the  grass  is  gone 
in  the  yards.  c.  w.  c. 

Kennebunkport,  Maine. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  reliable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  Is  In  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World’s  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal  1 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
In  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  II.,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wls.  I 
8cores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This,  ( 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  Sweepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893.  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  Is  no  safety  or  certainty  In  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by  I 
experts  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


A  Great  Chance 

to  buy  Jersey  Cattle  from 

Meridale  Farms 

This  is  the  largest  and  choicest 
offering  ever  made  of  M  k»h>aj,k 
Jerskys.  A  number  of  cows, 
heifemand  bull  calves  oftbe  finest 
breeding  and  Individuality  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  catalogue  of  "  Offering 
No.  7,”  which  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  wishing  to  buy 
Jerseys.  Prices  lower  than  ever 
before  offered  by  us. 

ayer  &  McKinney, 

Times  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonful  of 

QOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle 
of  any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
best)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beast. 


THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


j£  — ' 

Buckley’s  Watering  Device 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dover  Pt.ains.  N.  Y 

KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

1ST  UK  LIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

One  by  son  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogls,  two  mouths  old, 
solid  color,  $40.  registered.  One  by  Grlsette’s  Koffee, 
broken  color,  six  months  old,  $15  registered. 

R.  SHANNON.  Box  752,  1’Ltsburg.  Pa. 


THE 


BLANKET 

your  horse  with  a 

Adk  dealer  or  write 


UBLIMGTON  ‘’STAY-ON." 

Burlington  UUnkot  C'o.lturlingtoii.Wls, 

*tr  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

|  “7  for  100  Eg*  Size. 
J  v  I  /  Self- Regulating. 

0  Send  lc.  In  stamps  for  No.  23 
Catalog,  testimonials  &  treatise. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


SIMPLEX 


r  HATCHER. 

k  The  Most  Perfect 
INCUBATOR  MADE. 

f  Quick  and  certain  ;  Hatches 
I  every  egg  that  a  hen  could 
I  hatch;  Regulates  itself  auto- 
I  matically;  Reduces  the  cost 
f  of  poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
_  mum.  Best  in  every  way— 
k  lowest  in  price.  Send  for 
-  IJi,^nS;SUll°8ue-  SIMPLEX 
HATCHER  CO..  0UIHCY.  ILL. 


I NCUBATORS ! 

THffegjjlgS  In-Door  and  Out-Door  Brooders, 
a  1 '  94  FIRST  PREMIUMS, 

f  T  itSil  Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalogue 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

0^  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Mg  Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  cheapest  for 

raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums ;  8,000 
I  testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

**  G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  574,  Cardlngton,  0. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  its 
merits  over  all  other  makes  Large 
book  with  cuts  for  stamp.  Address 
A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn. 


E  iflEYSTONE 
tfkL  DEHORNING  CLIPPER 
'  |-  [is  the  most  humane,  rapid  and 

jr  I  DURABLE  KNIFE  OH  THE  MARKET' 

fttXjhJOR  DEHORNING  PURPOSES,  AMD  DMADt 
‘FORflTHt  usr,0f  FARMERS  AMD  DAUffMEM 

. ,  sar~~.  zst 

Jr  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

'mCBROSiDS.  COCMRANVILLE.PA 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

Crystal  Lake  farm  tiigh-ci.ass  I 
Holstein- hriesi-ans,  Ravenna,  o.  ( 

“  Have  used  ’  lnjectlo  Vaginal’  with  great  success, 
every  animal  so  tar.  /jetting  with  cal f  that  we  have 
used  It  on.  ’  W.  It.  Dkonbehg  bn,  Manager. 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  V. 

High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21,0  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  juet  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  THE  WILLOWS, 

GKO.  E,  Breck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 

STALLION  FOR  SALE. 

One-half  hts  value.  Standard  bred. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 

Chester  White  Pigs. 

Boars  Ht  for  service,  six  months  o  d,  very  superior, 
$25  each  Also,  young  pigs,  eight  we<-ks  old,  $8.  either 
sex,  all  boxed  ard  delivered  to  Express  Company 
free.  Address  JAMES  EDGEIU’ON,  Barnesvllle,  O. 

t  Why  don’t  you  buy 

|  Improved  Chester  Whites 

!|  OK 

;  WILLIS  WHIHERV,  WINONA,  OHIO, 

I  He  pays  the  express  ne  shipH  C.  O.  D. 

He  wtl  send  you  circulars,  giving  the 
A  Wunderfu I  Show  liecord  and  particulars 
of  tills  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


HENS  PAY  CHESHIRES 


*3  to  WO  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information 
F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvllle,  111. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

ANT) 

BLACK  LANGSHANS. 

We  have  60  extra  choice  Bronze  Turkeys  and  40 
hlgh-blood  Black  Langshan  Cockerels  for  sale ;  very 
cheap.  Also,  a  few  fine  Cheshire  Pigs  left. 

iO.  II.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 

CCUn  Cl  for  a  Dominique  Leghorn  Cockerel 
wEalvU  $1  to  mate  wltn  your  P.  R.  hens.  Both 
breeds  identical  in  plumage;  cross  will  bo  uni  oxm 
color;  best  layers  and  table  lowls.  Dom  Legnorn 
Eggs  In  season.  W.  C.  Strong,  Laurens,  OtsegoCo.,N.  Y 

DRf1U7r  TNQIfCVQ  wel1  breC|.  spring  batch 
□  nUnLL  lUnnLld,  Gobblers,  $2.50;  hens,  $2 
if  taken  soon.  T.  B.  PARKER,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


THY1VS0-CRES0L  £JfS?*3WK 

1  II  l  (DU  uiiluwl  Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  waterjsam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


From  Foundation  Herd.  7  hare  nmv  shipped  397  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record  Lean  meat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


I>ERK9mitE,  Chester  White, 
>  Jersey  Red  and  Roland  China 


Stored  ’•:$»  *  >  Jersey  Red  and  Roland  China 
VOSS'  \  v^'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 

\re. ~ Holstein  battle.  Thoroughbred 
r. ... .  .  ,  Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

and  House  Doirs.  Catalogue. 

.  \Y.  SMITH,  ^ocliranvdle.  Chester  Co.,  IVitii.*. 


.pound 

hog  for  the  farmer.  Fifty  head  cf  summer  and  fall 
pigs  for  sale.  J.  L.  VAN  DOKEN.  Crestone,  Ohio. 


7,5  „?ur*  Poland  Chinas,  Black  U.  S.  strain. 
100  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  7  t>  11  pounds. 

K.  S.  HAWK,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


iKEEPERS  SDcf°5 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

|  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  [irr  CIIDDI  ICO 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL.  OUriLlLU 

FREE.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


WEBSTER  & HANNUM  ^^.NyA^^| 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER  CA7ENq^‘  I 

)  CHEAP  DURABLE  and  WARRANTED 
AWARDED  157  PREMIUMCpI/ER  CUTTERSi 
COSTING  DOUBLE  AND: MORE}  /' 

GREAT  INTERSTATE  FAIR..  ELMIRA.  N; 

N.Y.  STATE  FAIR  SYRACUSE ; N.Y 
AND  l%T  And  2 1PPREMIUM/L  i 
AT  WESTERN  N.Y.  FAIR  rM 
HELD  AT  ROCHESTER . N.Y.  ^ 


HORSES  -  -  -  CATTLE. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO-,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

offer  very  superior  FRENCH  COACH,  STANDARD,  CLYDESDALE,  PERCHERON, 
DRIVING  and  MATCHED  CCACH  HORSES  (many  of  them  Prize  winners)  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Also  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE,  from  the  handsomest  and  most  noted 
milk  and  butter  herd  in  the  wond. 

RARE  BARGAINS  in  choice  show  acimals,  and  cows  with  great  records. 

STATE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  AND  SAVE:  TIME. 


86o 
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Companv 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


8END  FOR  PAMPHLETS.  NO  CHARGE. 

For  Truckers  and  Potato  Growers. 

THE  MAPES  VEGETABLE  MANURE, 

For  Celery,  Onions  and  Early  Truck. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

THE  MAPES  CABBAGE  MANURE. 

Some  of  the  largest  truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  a  season  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Early  Truck,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Onions,  etc. 

Some  of  these  now  use  no  stable  manure  beyond  the  supply  from  the  few  horses  they  keep,  although  formerly  they  were 
heavy  purchasers  until  convinced  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mapes  Manure.  They  claim  the  great  advantages  of  EARLIER  MATURITY  and  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT. 

For  Fruit  Growers. 

THE  MAPES  FRUIT  AND  VINE  MANURE. 

For  Grapes  for  Market  and  Wine;  Currants,  Strawberries  and  all  Small  Fruits,  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Orchards. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  since  setting  out  over  10  years  ago,  have 
proved  to  be  the  healthiest ,  and  to  produce  FRUIT  EARLIER  in  maturity,  FINER  FLAVORED  and  FINER  COLORED,  and 
to  yield  more  largely  than  where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Manures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  exclusively  by  the  growers  on  the  North  River,  whose 
methods  are  being  described  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  under  the  title  “  Fertilizers  and  Fruit.” 

Over  3,000  tons  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  Manures  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  1893.  Address 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  and  state  crops  to  be  grown,  etc. 


NATURE’S  OWN  FERTILIZER. 


Plants  ga 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage, 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


6  to  8 
^  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  faster  than 
eight  men  can  by  hand.  Preserves 
the  eyes.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  day. 
No  fingers  cut.  Seed  ends  taken  off. 
A  Great  Tool  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHHD  ff  ^  Bn 

HARDWOOD  H  I  Km  V 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
have  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  In  proper 
shape.  Send  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
Analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

9  Merchants’  Row,  Boston.  Mass. 


Wanted,  IO  Fresh  Cows!! 

Guaranteed  Goad  Milkers  !  Under  six  years.  Cash 
on  delivery.  Address 

LAWRENCE  RODENHEBER,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  S&LE,  i  Desirable  Iowa  Farm. 

One  hundred  acres  of  choice  land;  four  acres  in 
fruit,  two  acres  in  choice  grapes.  Attractive  'J-room 
house;  new  barn  and  cum  house.  Farm  adjoins  the 
town  of  Alblo-,  in  central  Iowa.  Has  atl vantages  of 
graded  school  and  seminary.  Stdewalk  from  door  to 
schools,  post-oftlee  and  churches.  For  terms  and 
particulars  address 

A.  A.  GARVER,  Albion,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 


Simple  in  construction.  Thousands 
I  L-  11  in  use.  Fully  warranted.  Price  and 

cutte^mpiete.  merit  Sell S  it.  Send  for  free  lllus.  Catalogue.  BedofKnIvos 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Jackson,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


9  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Vines,  Roses,  Ornamentals. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  The  celebrated 

rmnDCI  1  Strawberry.  New  Fr  11  i  is  a  specialty. 
IMuntLL  Buy  direct  and  save  one  half.  Price  List/ree., 

12.  W.  REID,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
The  Rural. 


BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  House*,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profit*.  In  use  61  years.  F.ndorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  sam plea 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  £46  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ELLIOTS  PARCHMEK  SUTTER  PAPER.  “IKA  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  ^  v  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  will  ■  "  * 


[  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  V  *ot  try  the  Be«t  Batter  W rapper  ? 


ELLIOT  St  CO.,  Paper^Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iios  and  Ensilage  wa^ts  to  Dairymen” 

•of.  Samuel  Johnson.  J  is  the  best  work  yet 

„  „  _  _  l,}V~3ri  .  plished  on  this  interest- 

James  31.  Turner.  fng  and  economic  subject, 

.. and  every  Dairyman  and 
/  y  stock  Feeder,  of  whatever 

Xflthwf  kind,  should  have  one.  Free 
- -yafo&SCl  B,"  JtH  withourcatalogofthe‘‘Okio” 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters 
fftjj  and  Curriers, and  plans  for.biio. 

w  THE  savER  MF0‘  CO*»OKIO 


Take  an  Agency  from 
fStar  Roaster  and  Baker  Co., 
Frederickstown,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

r  a  young  man,  who  understands  gardening  to  go 
to  business.  1  will  furnish  tools,  glass,  Irrigation, 
rses  and  land  needed.  I  will  also  guarantee  mar- 
t  for  celery  grown  by  the  new  method  In  a  town  of 
000.  Reference  required. 

-ALBERT  E.  SLACK,  Lock  Box  2 ,  Huntington,  lnd. 


Registered  Shropshires 

We  are  offering  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  highly 
bred  ewes,  both  Imported  and  home  bred,  In  lamb  to 
first-class  rams.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price*. 
Now  is  the  time  to  found  a  flock.  F.  M. Collin,  Benton 
Center,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  Eastern  Representative 
of  J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby,  of  Michigan. 


CABLES  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCING. 


Also  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  and  Steel  Wiro 
Fence  Board.  Write  for  c'rculars.  • 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17,  Hich  St.,  DeKalb,  111. 


Poor  Teas? 


When  you  can  get  the  Beat  at 
Cargo  price#  tu 

Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  preml- 
urns  ariveii  to  C  lub  ApentSi 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  parthulars  address 
THB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

?1  and  33  Vesey  St ,  N.  Y. 


To  bring  the  thlr  g  right  down  to  facts, 

Just  keep  this  well  In  view: 

We  want  a  little  Income  tax, 

And  want  the  Income,  too! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

A  tax  on  incomes:  Christmas. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

George:  “  You  would  marry  the  big¬ 
gest  fool  in  the  world,  if  he  asked  you, 
wouldn’t  you?”  Ethel:  “Oh,  George, 
this  is  so  sudden  !  ” — Voque. 


The  Clergyman  :  “  And  why  should 
little  boys  say  their  prayers  every  night?” 
The  Good  Boy :  “  So’s  the  Lord  can  have 
a  chance  to  get  what  they  want  by  morn¬ 
ing.” — Life. 

Postal  Clerk:  “This  letter  is  too 
heavy,  Miss ;  you  want  to  put  another 
two-cent  stamp  on  it.”  Miss  Innocence  : 
“  But  won’t  that  make  it  heavier  still  ?  ” 
— Raymond's  Monthly. 

Mrs.  Newlywed  :  “  How  I  love  to 
hear  the  merry  Christmas  bells  !  ”  Mr. 
Newlywed :  “  I’d  like  to  hear  them,  too, 
if  Christmas  bells  were  not  so  confound¬ 
edly  suggestive  of  Christmas  bills.” — 
Credit  lost. 


Mrs.  Bride  :  “  I  suppose  you  and 
Fred  will  give  each  other  handsome 
holiday  presents  ?  ”  Miss  Fianc6 :  “Yes, 
we  have  promised  to  surrender  our  liber¬ 
ties  to  each  other  right  away.” — Ray¬ 
mond's  Monthly. 


Dimples  (examining  her  new  Christ¬ 
mas  doll):  “Buddy,  how  do  you  s’pose 
Santa  Claus  got  pieces  just  like  mamma’s 
wrapper  to  make  dollie’s  dress  ?”  Buddy : 
“  I  don’t  know,  ’less  maybe  Mrs,  Santa 
Claus  buys  remnants.” — Harper's  Young 
People. 


Mamma  :  “  Tommie,  what  are  you 

going  te  buy  mamma  for  her  Christmas 
gift?”  Tommie:  “Why,  Momsy  dear, 
I’ve  thought  and  thought  about  that,  and 
I  decided  that  the  best  thing  I  could  get 
for  you  would  be  a  pair  of  new  skates 
for  your  little  boy.” — Harper's  Young 
People. 

Country  Editor :  “I  guess  we’d  bet¬ 
ter  get  out  a  World’s  Fair  edition,  Jim.” 
Foreman  :  “  Great  Scott !  Isn’t  the  Fair 
too  much  of  a  has-been  now  ?”  Country 
Editor:  “That’s  nothing.  I’ve  bought 
a  half  bushel  of  old  cuts  from  the  type- 
metal  folks  cheap.  Let’s  show  our 
readers  that  we’ve  got  some  enterprise.” 
— Recorder. 


Mistress;  “What  did  you  do  with 
that  old  brown  dress  that  hung  in  my 
closet?”  Domestic:  “You  told  me  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  rags,  ma’am,  and  so  I 
gave  it  to  the  rag-man.”  Mistress : 
“Goodness  me!  How  do  you  suppose  I 
am  ever  to  get  any  new  clothes  if  I 
haven’t  an  old  dress  to  put  on  when  my 
husband  comes  home  ?  ”  —  New  York 
Weekly. 

The  professions  live;  no  wonder, 

For,  In  every  town  and  village, 

The  lawyer  lives  by  plunder, 

And  the  doctor  lives  by  pillage.— Life. 
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THE  IDEAL  HARNESS  HORSE. 

IT’S  A  CROSS  OF  HACKNEY  AND  TROTTING  MARE. 

The  Home  of  Some  Virginia  Hackneys. 

Lying  in  the  midst  of  the  celebrated  Bine  grass 
county  of  Loudoun,  Virginia,  under  the  shadow  of 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  rising  1,300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  on  a  prominent  knoll  on  the  Leesburg 
“  pike,”  stands  the  stately  home  of  Henry  Fairfax, 
who  has  one  of  the  most  successful  studs  of  pure-bred 
and  half-bred  Hackneys  in  the  United  States.  When 
Mr.  Fairfax  repurchased  bis  old  homestead  in  1885,  he 
determined  upon  breeding  horses;  but,  convinced  that 
for  the  practical  farmer  there  was  little  money  in 
raising  thoroughbreds,  as  had  been  done  by  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  he  began  to  study  the  different  breeds  of 
horses  that  could  be  profitably  raised,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  city  markets.  It  was  the  work  of  many 
months  to  travel  over  this  country  and  England  in¬ 
specting  the  d.flferent  breeds,  as  well  as  studying  the 
market  in  the  United  States.  He  became  convinced 
that  the  greatest  demand  now  and  for  the  future 
would  be  for  first-class  harness  ani-|i 
mals,  and  equally  convinced  that! 
the  Hackney,  the  old  English  utility 
horse,  was  the  horse  of  all  others  to 
cross  upon  the  native  American 
mares  to  secure  the  ideal  animal 
sought. 

The  Hackney  in  England  has  been 
bred  200  or  more  years  to  be  the  all¬ 
round,  useful  horse  of  the  farmer. 

He  is  the  horse  that  would  be  used 
in  the  plow  or  harrow  during  the 
morning,  and  then,  hitched  up  to  the 
English  gig  or  market  wagon,  able 
to  go  to  town  at  a  clinking  good 
pace  ;  a  horse  that  knows  no  such 
word  as  tire;  can  road  10  to  14 
miles  an  hour  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
and  over  any  sort  of  highway.  In 
other  words,  the  Hackney  has  been 
used  as  the  work  horse  where  the 
hunter  and  thoroughbred  have  been 
tended  and  cared  for  as  too  valuable 
for  such  work.  The  English  farmer 
has  a  liking  for  a  speedy  bit  of  horse 
flesh  as  well  as  a  beautiful  bit. 

While  the  Englishman  likes  speed, 
he  prefers  a  horse  that  can  go  all 
day  and  return  the  same  distance 
the  next  day,  rather  than  one  who 
can  go  a  few  miles  at  a  2:20  gait. 

The  levelheadedness  and  kindness  of  the  Hackney 
have  won  an  enviable  position  for  him  all  over  the 
world  to-day. 

Oak  Hill,  as  the  home  of  Mr.  Fairfax  is  called,  from 
the  magnificent  oaks  in  the  beautiful  lawn  in  the 
velvety  Blue  grass  turf  surrounding  the  house,  was 
built  by  President  Monroe,  and  is  an  ideal  Southern 
home.  The  barns  have  been,  many  of  them,  turned 
from  cow  barns  into  box  stalls  for  the  use  of  the 
brood  mares  and  colts.  There  are,  to-day,  over  200 
head  of  horses  on  the  farm,  and  they  are  as  carefully 
cared  for  as  any  crop  that  a  farmer  can  raise.  Mr. 
Fairfax  is  a  practical  farmer,  ^nd  one  who  carefully 
watches  every  detail  of  the  business.  Nothing  is  done 
without  his  sanction,  and  his  hand  is  seen  all  over 
the  farm. 

Why  Do  the  Hackneys  Excel  ? 

When  Mr.  Fairfax  had  determined  upon  the  Hackney 
as  the  proper  animal  to  get  harness  horses,  he  re¬ 
peated  his  trip  to  England,  and  after  many  months  of 
study  with  the  aid  of  experts  he  chose  Matchless  of 
Londesboro,  18  (1517)  by  the  great  Danegelt,  who  was 
recently  purchased  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  for  $25,000. 


Matchless  is  a  chestnut  horse,  foa’ed  in  1884,  15  3 
hands  high,  and  out  of  403  Lady  Lyons,  by  Lord  Lyons, 
419.  463  Lady  Lyons  is  the  premier  brood  mare  of  the 

celebrated  Brookfield  stud.  Every  colt  she  has  ever 
foaled  has  been  a  wonder,  and  she  stands  to-day  as 
the  Hackney  dam  par  excellence.  The  Hackney  action 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  to  which  the  ordinary 
farmers  in  this  country  have  been  accustomed.  There 
is  an  easy,  frictionless,  springy  motion  in  the  picking 
up  and  putting  down  of  the  feet  Many  have  con¬ 
demned  this  action  as  wearing,  but  it  does  not  merit 
the  least  condemnation.  The  short  coupling  and  per¬ 
fect  balance  of  the  Hackney  horse  enables  him  to 
keep  his  feet  under  him  at  all  times  ;  in  other  words, 
if  he  slips  with  one  of  his  forefeet,  the  hock  has  been 
placed  so  far  forward  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
maintained,  and  where  any  ordinary,  loose-jointed 
animal  would  be  liable  to  a  bad  sprain,  the  Hackney 
picks  himself  up  and  goes  on  without  the  slightest 
hindrance  to  his  even  action. 

The  farmers  in  Loudoun  County,  who  had  been  used 
for  years  to  thoroughbred  blo^d,  at  first  refused  to 


use  Matchless,  as  they  claimed  he  was  “  string-halt  in 
all  four  legs.”  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  in  the  South, 
especially,  some  of  the  farmers  are  not  only  pig¬ 
headed,  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  change  their 
opinions  when  once  formed  upon  the  dictum  of  some 
one  man  to  whom  they  look  up  to.  Mr.  Fairfax  re¬ 
alized  that  in  order  to  show  the  merit,  which  he 
claimed  for  Matchless,  he  must  produce  the  ideal  colts 
talked  about  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  began  crossing 
him  upon  the  native  mares,  and  the  result  of  one  such 
cross,  that  is  by  Matchless  out  of  a  Harold  Mambrino 
mare,  is  Lord  Loudoun,  the  subject  of  our  illustration 
(Fig.  275).  Lord  Loudoun  is  considered  by  every  horse¬ 
man  who  has  ever  seen  him,  to  be,  with  the  exception 
of  his  size,  an  ideal  harness  animal.  His  action  is  per¬ 
fect.  He  has  beautiful  style,  dark  chestnut  color,  and 
carries  himself  in  that  brave,  frank  way  so  noted  in 
the  Hackney  horse,  and  so  pleasant  to  those  handling 
the  reins.  He  lacks  about  one-half  a  hand  of  coming 
up  to  the  required  standard,  being  only  15.1  now  that 
he  is  two  years  old,  but  that  was  the  fault  of  an 
undersized  dam. 

Mr.  Fairfax  brought  with  him  to  the  recent  Horse 


Show  in  New  York  five  half-breds,  two  two-year-olds, 
one  of  which  was  Lord  Loudoun,  and  three  three- 
year-olds  He  captured  blue  ribbons  in  all  of  the 
classes  in  which  he  exhibited.  One  of  the  mares, 
Atlanta,  a  three-year-old,  10  hands,  dark  chestnut, 
went  in  the  high-stepping  road  class,  took  the  blue 
ribbon  over  14  animals,  the  pick  of  the  single  drivers 
in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Her  action  and  manner  in 
getting  over  the  ground  were  a  revelation  to  those 
who  drive  as  well  as  to  those  who  breed.  One  and  all 
united  in  praising  her  and  congratulating  Mr.  Fairfax 
upon  at  last  securing  a  horse  that  was  ideally  fitted 
for  harness  purposes. 

A  Talk  About  Breeding  Hackneys. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Oak  Hill,  I  asked  Mr.  Fair¬ 
fax  his  methods  of  breeding  and  raising  horses.  “  You 
can  see,”  said  Mr.  Fairfax,  ,4by  looking  over  the  farm, 
that  my  idea  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  a  good  sire, 
Hackney  blood,  of  course,  and  then  to  choose  well- 
formed,  large  mares.  I  always  feed  my  mares  during 
the  time  they  are  carrying  the  foal.  They  are  each 
given  a  large  box  stall,  and  while 
they  are  out  at  pasture  all  day  in 
the  spring,  winter  and  fall,  are 
taken  in  every  night.  I  have  a  man 
who  tends  to  the  barn  in  which  the 
brood  mares  are  stabled  and  who 
has  nothing  else  to  do.  He  is  not 
particularly  expert  in  his  line  ;  he 
is  simply  a  farmer  who  has  raised 
one  or  two  colts  every  year,  and 
brings  to  his  work  a  love  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  he  is  called  upon  to  care 
for. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  secure  a  good 
foal  unless  you  feed  the  mare.  From 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  foal 
until  it  is  weaned,  the  mare  not  only 
has  the  best  of  pasture,  but  she  also 
has  crushed  oats  and  bran.  This  is 
the  most  critical  point  of  the  foal’s 
life,  and  once  stunted  it  is  impossible 
afterwards  to  make  it  up  no  matter 
how  much  you  feed.  After  the  foal 
is  weaned,  it  is  turned  out  into  the 
pasture  lot  with  the  other  wean¬ 
lings,  and  they  not  only  have  Blue 
grass  pasture  and  pure  water,  which 
I  believe  to  be  two  of  the  greatest 
requisites  toward  making  a  fine 
horse,  but  they  are  also  fed  with 
oats  and  bran,  so  that  they  may  have 
something  from  which  to  make  their  bone.  I  want  all 
the  colts  on  this  place  to  have  a  fine  quality  of  bone, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  than  giving  them  plenty  of 
bran  and  oats  with  Blue  grass  pasture. 

“A  great  many  farmers  have  said  to  me,  ‘Mr. 
Fairfax,  you  can  get  a  much  better  price  for  a  colt 
than  I  can.’  Now  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  true,  but 
it  comes  from  advertising  in  the  first  place,  for  I  thor¬ 
oughly  believe  in  letting  the  people  know  what  you 
have  by  exhibiting  at  shows  where  those  who  like 
horses  congregate,  as  well  as  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  also  comes  from  raising  good  individual 
animals,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  greatest  of 
care  and  attention. 

“  A  colt  must  not  only  be  fed,  but  he  must  be  cur¬ 
ried,  his  feet  cared  for,  his  teeth  looked  after  and 
properly  bitted  and  trained.  It  is  too  much  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  farmer  of  to-day,  when  he  has  a  colt  to 
break  to  get  four  or  five  fellow  farmers  around  him. 
There  are  shouting  and  yelling  at  the  terrified  colt, 
who  for  the  first  time  has  the  harness  put  on  him  and 
the  cart  run  up  on  his  back.  Struggle  ?  Of  course  he 
struggles  l  He  doesn’t  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and 
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resorts  to  his  only  known  mode  of  opposition,  either 
kicking  or  running  away.  If  he  drives  about  toler¬ 
ably  well  he  is  considered  thoroughly  broken.  This 
is  one  reason  of  so  many  runaways  and  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  being  afraid  of  horses. 

“  With  me  the  colt  has  a  bridle  put  in  his  mouth  ; 
he  is  thoroughly  bitted  and  allowed  to  smell  every¬ 
thing  used  about  him,  for  that  is  the  colt’s  means  of 
finding  out  what  things  are.  He  is  gradually  taught 
that  while  man  is  master,  he  is  a  considerate  master, 
and  will  not  do  anything  to  hurt  him  unless  the  colt 
needs  punishment,  when  it  is  given  him  in  such  a 
shape  that  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  it.  Establish  a 
confidence  between  the  colt  and  yourself,  and  then  it 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  anything  with 
him. 

Farmers  may  say  that  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  bit  a 
colt,  to  teach  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  paper,  baby 
carriages,  railroad  trains,  or  other  things  at  which 
horses  shy  or  run  away.  Could  they  raise  anything 
or  any  crop  that  is  so  profitable  as  a  pound  of  good 
horse  flesh  ?  I  have  just  sold  two  half-breds  by 
Matchless,  out  of  an  ordinary  trotting  mare  like  those 
owned  by  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  farmers  in  this 
country,  for  SI, 000  a  piece.  These  fillies  weighed 
about  900  pounds  a  piece,  so  I  sold  them  for  over  $1 
a  pound.  They  did  not  cost  me  a  cent  more  than  a  fat 
ox  or  a  fat  sheep  per  pound  and  yet  see  the  returns  I 
get  for  them.  Any  farmer  can  easily  tell  which  it  pays 
better  to  raise. 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk,”  continued 
Mr.  Fairfax,  “about  the  use  of  electricity  replacing 
horses,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  farmer  need  worry 
for  many  years  to  come,  no  matter  to  what  develop¬ 
ment  electricity  may  be  brought ;  as  applied  to  car¬ 
riages  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can  equal  the 
pleasure  of  a  well-mannered,  well-bitted,  stylish  pair 
of  horses  before  a  handsome  trap.  The  exhilaration  in 
driving  is  not  equaled  by  any  other  pleasure  in  point 
of  healthfulness  or  enjoyment  that  man  can  devise.” 

The  premier  stallion  now  owned  by  Henry  Fairfax 
is  Uanesfort  77  (3535),  foaled  in  1890, 
a  chestnut  by  Danegelt  174,  out  of  4580 
Frimula,  by  Lord  Derby,  2nd  417.  This 
is  the  very  cream  of  Hackney  blood 
and  he  has  a  great  future  before  him. 
lie  has  also  Northern  Light  21  (2016), 
by  Star  of  the  East  798,  out  of  a  dam 
by  Confidence  158. 

Any  farmer  who  could  see  Mr.  Fair¬ 
fax’s  weanlings,  one-year-olds  and  two- 
year-olds  would  be  easily  persuaded  to 
experiment  with  the  Hackney  cross. 

If  a  farmer  has  two  mares  let  him 
breed  one  to  an  American  trotter,  and 
the  other  to  the  English  trotter  or 
Hackney,  and  see  for  which  colt  he 
receives  the  most  money.  The  people  nowadays  in 
the  city  markets  where  the  highest  prices  are  received 
demand  a  high  stepping,  well-formed  horse  of  im¬ 
mense  endurance  that  will  road  10  or  12  miles  an  hour 
and  keep  it  up  all  day.  Such  an  animal  in  these  times 
will  bring  from  $500  to  $1,000,  but  he  must  be  “  well 
made”  so  that  he  is  ready  to  go  in  harness  the  moment 
he  comes  to  the  city.  No  farmer  who  raises  this 
kind  of  horse  need  complain  of  hard  times. 

Editor  The  Hackney.  e.  t.  riddick. 


HOW  TO  GET  LIQUID  MANURE  ON  THE  GROUND 

An  important  source  of  fertility  on  the  Hicks  farm 
is  the  liquid-manure  cistern  in  connection  with  the 
cow  stables.  The  stables  are  all  cemented,  and  a 
cement  drain  leads  from  the  gutters  to  this  cistern,  so 
that  every  drop  of  this  liquid  manure  is  saved.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  fertilizers,  especially  for  grass  land. 
The  effects  of  an  application  to  the  meadows,  are 
quickly  apparent,  in  a  rank  growth  of  grass.  They 
are  more  plainly  apparent  if  a  strip  be  left  upon 
which  no  liquid  is  sprinkled.  This  whole  apparatus, 
cistern,  sprinkler  and  all,  is  inexpensive,  and  may  be 
made  by  almost  any  farmer. 

Fig.  276  shows  the  sprinkler.  It  consists  of  a  large 
cask  holding,  perhaps,  150  to  200  gallons,  mounted  as 
shown.  One  of  the  supporting  side  pieces  is  cut  away 
in  the  cut  to  show  the  connection.  The  cask  contains 
an  opening  at  the  top  into  which  the  liquid  is  pumped. 
In  the  bottom  at  the  front  end  is  inserted  a  pipe  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  sprinkler.  This  passes  through  the  box-like 
affair  shown,  which  contains  a  valve  opened  and 
closed  by  means  of  a  wrench  used  on  the  nut  shown 
on  top.  This  regulates  the  flow  of  liquid  or  cuts  it  off 
entirely.  The  sprinkler  itself  consists  of  a  large- sized 
iron  pipe,  perforated  with  a  row  of  holes  on  the  front 
and  back  sides,  but  not  on  the  bottom.  The  ends  are 
plugged.  Some  boards  are  nailed  across  the  support¬ 
ing  timbers,  and  on  those  a  seat  was  fastened  for  the 
driver.  These  were  removed  to  show  the  manner  of 
construction. 

This  sprinkler  and  frame  may  be  made  separable  from 
the  wagon,  so  that  no  additional  wagon  is  needed.  With 


the  valve  closed,  the  tank  is  filled  by  means  of  a  pump, 
the  wagon  driven  to  the  field  to  which  the  liquid  is  to 
be  applied,  the  valve  opened,  the  team  driven  back 
and  forth  until  the  tank  is  empty,  and  the  work  is 
done.  The  odor  may  not  be  particularly  agreeable, 
but  is  no  worse  than ‘that  from  either  barnyard  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizers,  while  the  former  is  much 
more  unpleasant  to  handle. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT. 

AMONG  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Part  VII. 

The  Feeding  of  Nursery  Stock. 

At  Cornwall,  N.  Y. ,  Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer  conducts  a 
nursery  business  with  much  skill  and  success.  Mr.  D. 
is  a  very  careful  student  of  the  problems  of  plant  feed¬ 
ing,  and  his  aim  has  been  to  produce  thrifty  and  well- 
grown  plants,  vines  and  trees.  Bear  in  mind  that  his 
chief  desire  is  to  grow  wood— the  crop  of  fruit  is  of  less 
consequence  to  him.  On  the  other  farms  described  in 
these  articles  the  problem  was  to  secure  a  large  yield 
of  firm,  well  flavored  and  highly  colored  fruit.  It 
was  generally  agreed  by  these  farmers  that,  while 
manure  gives  an  excellent  growth  of  wood  to  the 
young  vine  or  tree,  for  the  crop  itself  fertilizer  gave 
by  far  the  best  results.  From  this  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  Mr.  Dwyer  uses  large  quantities  of  manure, 
as  he  is  after  wood  growth — the  most  of  his  stock  being 
sold  long  before  it  bears  a  crop. 

That  surmise  is  correct.  On  his  25  acres  Mr.  Dwyer 
uses  about  170  tons  of  manure  and  10  tons  of  fertilizer. 
The  manure  is  obtained  from  near-by  brick  yards  and 
is  of  fine  quality  as  the  horses  or  mules  are  fed  heavily 
on  grain.  Of  course,  in  a  nursery  business  like  this  a 
great  deal  of  mulching  material  is  needed  on  the  very 
young  plants  and  vines.  This  is  another  reason  why 
so  much  manure  is  used,  for  Mr.  Dwyer,  like  the  rest 
of  these  farmers,  says  that  manure  is  cheaper  than 
pure  straw  or  other  mulching  material.  Stable 
manure  is  the  material  for  plant  babies.  It  is  blanket 


and  food  in  one — keeping  them  warm  and  feeding 
them  at  one  time.  With  the  fruit  grower  its  office  is  to 
make  wood — that  point  seems  settled  beyond  dispute. 

“  And  yet,”  said  Mr.  Dwyer  “  I  always  use  more  or 
less  fertilizer  with  the  manure.  For  example,  on 
strawberries,  I  use  600  pounds  to  the  acre  on  the 
rows  and  after  the  plants  are  set  out  a  handful  around 
each  plant — well  worked  into  the  soil.  Then  if  there 
are  any  lagging  plants  noticed  I  put  on  more  fertil¬ 
izer  just  before  hoeing.  This  is  one  great  advantage 
that  I  find  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.  They  are  quickly 
available.  If  one  plant  is  behind  the  rest  and 
evidently  needing  more  food  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  drop  a  handful  of  fertilizer  around  it  and  work  it 
well  into  the  soil.  The  handful  of  fertilizer  contains 
more  plant-food  than  a  big  forkful  of  manure  and 
think  what  a  job  it  would  be  to  go  over  a  big  field  and 
put  manure  around  lagging  plants.” 

“  Have  you  ever  grown  young  plants  without  man¬ 
ure  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  For  instance,  I  have  put  out  thousands 
of  currant  cuttings  on  land  that  had  been  so  heavily 
manured  in  former  years  that  we  could  hardly  cul¬ 
tivate  it.  That  land  was  rich  from  former  manuring 
and  with  fertilizers  alone  it  will  grow  a  fine  crop. 
That  is  another  illustration  of  the  peculiar  value  of 
fertilizers.  On  land  already  rich  in  humus,  from  pre¬ 
vious  manuring,  the  fertilizers  provide  all  the  needed 
elements  of  the  manure  at  much  less  cost.  Noif, 
while  with  my  nursery  business  I  would  not  like  to 
try  to  get  along  without  any  manure,  I  recognize  the 
great  value  of  fertilizers  and  would  feel  lost  without 
them.” 

“  Do  you  grow  double  crops  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  treble.  For  example,  I  set  a  young  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  last  spring.  Later  in  the  season,  I  set  in 
cabbage,  and  later  still,  sowed  turnips  all  over  the 
field.  So  there  sre  ctees,  cabbage  and  turnips  all 
growing  in  the  field  and  doing  well.  Of  course  we 
used  fertilizers  on  the  cabbage  and  turnips  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  work  manure  into  the  ground. 

I  could  cut  out  the  cabbage,  plow  in  the  turnips  and 
add  fertilizer  and  have  a  perfect  substitute  for  stable 
manure— there  is  no  doubt  of  that.” 


“  Then  you  think  a  green  crop  plowed  under  and 
fertilizers  added  to  it  would  give  you  a  manure  sub¬ 
stitute  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  If  I  had  more  land  so  that 
I  could  seed  to  clover  and  thus  let  the  soil  *  rest  ’ 
long  enough  to  make  a  good  sod  and  fill  up  with  good, 
strong  roots,  I  could  use  much  less  manure,  because 
the  sod  would  provide  much  of  the  vegetable  matter 
that  my  soil  needs  and  which  the  manure  supplies 
But  my  area  is  limited,  and  I  need  it  all  for  crops,  so 
it  pays  me  better  to  buy  the  manure  and  not  lose  the 
use  of  my  land  by  growing  green  crops  or  sod  to  plow 
under.  My  experience  goes  to  show  that  with  the 
proper  use  of  fertilizers  and  green  crops,  I  could  ob¬ 
tain  the  needed  wood  growth  on  young  plants.  In 
other  words,  while  we  use  manure  largely  to  produce 
this  young  growth,  it  is  not  because  manure  alone  will 
do  it,  but  because  manure,  counting  in  its  fertilizing 
value,  gives  us  our  cheapest  material  for  mulch  and 
humus.” 

“  Is  the  use  of  fertilizers  increasing  ?  ” 

“No  doubt  of  it,  and  not  only  that,  but  farmers 
realize  more  and  more  the  folly  of  using  cheap,  low- 
grade  goods.  When  a  dairyman  buys  grain,  he  doesn’t 
see  any  advantage  in  buying  500  pounds  of  sawdust 
with  every  1,500  pounds  of  corn  meal  or  bran,  even 
though  he  only  pay  for  the  actual  grain.  It  is  about 
that  way  with  cheap  fertilizers,  and  it  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  farmers  recognize  the  fact  more  and  more. 
Any  farmer  who  knows  his  business  will  pay  more  for 
horse  manure  from  car  stables  where  plenty  of  grain 
is  fed  than  from  stables  where  idle  ‘  boarders  ’  are  fed 
mostly  on  hay.  That  is  the  same  principle  as  paying 
more  for  a  high  grade  fertilizer  with  a  high  analysis 
and  making  money  by  doing  so.” 

Change  of  Food  For  An  Apple  Orchard. 

One  of  the  most  noted  apple  orchards  along  the 
Hudson  is  that  owned  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hart  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  problem  of  feeding  this  orchard  properly 
has  developed  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  fertilizer  question  that  we  have 
seen. 

Mr.  Hart’s  orchard  comprises  90  acres 
— none  of  which  was  cropped  or  past¬ 
ured.  On  the  same  farm  were  70  acres 
of  rather  light  soil.  The  proposition 
was  to  make  the  70  acres  provide  the 
great  amount  of  manure  needed  on  the 
orchard  and  at  the  same  time  grow 
more  fertile.  That  is  to  say,  let  70  acres 
feed  90,  at  a  profit.  Mr.  Hart  decided 
to  keep  dairy  cows — enough  to  consume 
all  the  forage  produced  on  the  70  acres 
— buying  all  grain.  Then  the  point 
was  to  raise  all  possible  fodder  on  the 
70  acres.  To  do  this,  ensilage  and 
soiling  crops  were  introduced,  and  so  well  pushed 
that  35  head  of  stock  were  kept  on  the  farm,  with 
every  promise  that  double  that  number,  or  one  ani¬ 
mal  to  each  acre,  could  be  fed.  Two  plants  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  work — Indian  corn  and 
prickly  comfrey — the  ensilage  and  soiling  systems. 
From  the  last  of  July  till  the  last  of  May — 10  months 
— the  corn  provided  food  for  the  cows  as  fodder  or  in 
the  silo.  All  through  June  the  prickly  comfrey  kept 
the  cows  in  forage.  The  hay  was  cut  as  early  as 
possible  and  the  hay  fields  then  pastured — thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  cows  until  corn  fodder  was  ready.  The  cows 
were  fed  on  strong  grain  foods  and  the  manure  care¬ 
fully  saved  for  use  on  the  orchards.  Thus  the  70  acres 
were  made  to  feed  the  90.  Did  the  feeding  pay  and  is 
it  continued  ?  We  shall  talk  about  that  next  week. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TWO  FARM  FAILURES.— IV.  AND  V. 

A  Silo  Failure. — Describing  failures  is  not  always 
a  pleasant  task,  but  if  our  failures  in  the  different 
lines  of  farming  were  more  often  discussed,  I  think 
they  would  decrease  in  consequence.  When  asked  to 
write  on  this  subject,  I  hardly  knew  where  to  start, 
for  in  all  of  the  different  branches  of  my  own  farm¬ 
ing,  I  have  failed  to  attain  even  approximately  what 
some  other  man  has  accomplished,  so  I  will  describe 
my  latest  mistake. 

When  filling  my  silo  of  125  tons’  capacity,  with  corn 
that  was  glazed  and  well  eared,  I  was  tempted  to  put 
in  some  fodder  corn — which  had  only  small  nubbins  on 
it,  and  was  just  forming  kernels — to  finish  out  the  top 
instead  of  filling  entirely  with  good  ripe  corn.  When 
we  commenced  to  feed  it,  30  cows  coald  not  eat  the 
ensilage  from  the  top  of  the  silo  (15  x  15  feet)  fast 
enough  to  keep  it  from  spoiling.  It  would  get  moldy 
in  a  very  short  time,  and,  although  the  cows  ate  this 
fodder-corn  ensilage,  all  of  the  grain  it  lacked  had  to 
be  made  up  in  some  other  way.  We  are  now  commenc¬ 
ing  on  the  ensilage  made  from  corn  that  was  ripe 
enough  to  husk  when  it  was  put  in  the  silo.  I  have 
used  ensilage  six  years,  and  never  had  a  failure  with 
ripe  corn.  Corn  should  be  ripe  enough  to  enable  one 
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to  get  his  seed  for  the  next  year  before  it  is  cut  for 
ensilage.  I  am  confident  that  there  are  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  East  that  could  profitably  keep  double, 
or  perhaps  treble,  the  number  of  stock  they  now 
keep,  and  improve  the  fertility  of  the  farm,  and  fill 
the  owner's  pocketbook  at  the  same  time,  by  the  use 
Of  the  Silo.  JOHN  Q  WELLS. 

Losing  a  Wheat  Chop. — Among  the  many  failures  I 
have  made,  the  loss  of  a  crop  of  wheat  some  years  ago 
was  one  of  the  worst.  The  fall  had  been  very  dry, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  start  the 
plows  until  it  rained.  I  said  that  I  would  not  kill 
the  horses,  wear  out  the  plows,  etc.,  and  that  the  rain 
was  bound  to  come  in  time;  and  if  the  wheat  was  sowed 
late,  the  winter  would  be  late  in  coming,  and  the 
wheat  would  get  a  good  growth  before  severe  weather 
set  in.  So  I  waited  for  the  rain.  It  came,  but  much 
later  than  I  expected,  and  the  ground  was  plowed, 
harrowed — not  very  much — the  wheat  drilled  in  and 
the  grass  seed  sowed.  Both  came  up  all  right — this 
was  the  last  of  October — and  the  winter  began  on  the 
first  day  of  November.  It  continued  winter  weather 
until  the  following  March.  I  harvested  135  bushels 
of  rather  poor  wheat  on  this  30-acre  field  !  The  grass 
was  like  unto  the  wheat — a  failure.  Four  and  one- 
half  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on  a  field  that,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  would  produce  anywhere  from  30 
to  30  bushels  ! 

My  mistake  was  in  “  making  up  my  mind”  that  I 
would  not  plow  until  it  rained.  It  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  one  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  he  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  “unmake”  it  if  necessary.  Since  losing  that 
crop  of  wheat  I  have  always  made  up  my  mind,  so  far 
as  farm  operations  are  concerned,  with  an  “if.”  In 
the  case  of  the  wheat  field,  if  I  had  put  an  extra  horse 
to  the  plows,  and  worked  the  teams  carefully,  I  could 
have  plowed  the  ground  in  time  because,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  the  soil  gets  “rotten”  under  the  effect  of  the 
drought,  and  while  it  will  not  plow  so  nicely  as  if  it 
had  rain  on  it,  yet  very  fair  work  can  be  done.  Having 
got  the  furrows  turned,  even  though  rather  roughly, 
when  the  rain  did  come  I  would  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  harrow  and  roll  the  ground  into  good  tilth, 
and  the  wheat  would  have  had  a  fair  start  before 
winter  came.  Or,  if  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  that 
winter  would  be  late  in  putting  in  its  appearance,  I 
might  have  worked  the  ground  thoroughly  and  de¬ 
ferred  the  sowing  till  too  late  for  the  grain  to  germi¬ 
nate  in  the  fall,  and  have  reaped  a  good  crop. 

_  A.  L  CROSBY. 

ANOTHER  STORY  OF  CORN  GROWING. 

PROFIT  IN  SEED  CORN. 

The  figures  given  by  your  correspondents  on  the 
cost,  and  profit  or  loss,  of  growing  wheat  and  corn  in 
the  Central  and  Western  States,  make  queer  reading 
to  the  corn  growers  of  southern  Connecticut.  The 
item  of  fertilization  marks  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  sections.  Here  we  apply  from  10  to  15  cords 
of  stable  manure  per  acre,  which,  if  purchased,  costs 
about  $5  per  cord  spread  on  the  field.  If  taken  from 
the  farmyard,  the  cost  of  applying  it  is  at  least  $2  per 
cord,  depending  somewhat  on  the  distance  it  must  be 
hauled,  and  whether  it  is  dry  or  water-soaked.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  manure,  some  kind  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  generally  used,  in  quantity  of  from  400  to  800 
pounds  per  acre.  So  we  can  fairly  estimate  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  for  an  acre  of  corn  as  from  $30  to  $60  per 
acre,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
the  highest  cost  yields  most  profit.  I  append  figures 
taken  from  my  corn  crop  of  this  year.  As  the  field 
was  heavily  fertilized  for  two  seasons  previous,  the 
cost  of  fertilizer  this  year  was  unusually  light.  The 
value  of  land  here  is  about  $100  per  acre.  The  assessed 
valuation  is  about  $30  per  acre,  with  taxes  at  one  per 
cent : 


Interest  and  taxes  on  five  acres  land  at  $100  per  acre .  $31 .50 

One-half  ton  fertilizer  at  130  per  ton . j  15  00 

Flowing,  man  and  team,  2)4  days  at  $4 .  10.00 

Crushing  and  harrowing,  man  and  team,  one  day  at  $4 .  4  00 

Marking,  man  and  horse.  Dye  hours  at  30  cents .  LsO 

tseedcorn,  1 M  bushel  at  $1.35  per  bushel . j  L70 

Fianting,  one  man,  ll/i  day  at  $2 . 

Applying  fertilizer,  one  man,  five  hours  at  15  cents . 1  ’75 

Harrowing  young  corn,  man  and  team,  six  hours  at  40  cents... !.  2I40 

Cultivating  three  times,  man  and  horse,  four  days .  12  00 

Cutting  and  shocking,  two  men  five  uavs  each  at  $1.50 .  15  00 

Husking  and  spreading  540  Dushels  at  five  cents  per  bushel. .  .  .  .’.  27A0 

Straw  used  in  binding.  20  nundles,  at  10  cents  each .  ~2  00 

Snelling  and  delivering  540  bushels  at  three  cents  per  bushel.. ..'  16(20 

Total  cost  of  crop . .  (5 

Cost  per  acre . .  28.41 

CREDIT. 


shelled;  shrinkage  in  drying,  10  per  cent, 31  Dushels;  303  bushels 

seed  corn  at  $1.35 . $400.00 

Fodder  sold,  1,800  bundles  at  three  cents  each . .  .  .  55.80 

Total  for  five  acres . $404.80 

Value  of  crop  per  acre .  $02  08 

Cost  of  crop  per  acre . 28^41 

Profit  per  acre .  $64.55 


One  thing  more :  not  one  cent  in  money  was  ex¬ 
pended  on  this  crop.  The  fertilizer  was  furnished  by 
the  dealer  for  whom  the  corn  was  grown,  and  paid  for 
in  corn,  and  the  labor  was  all  done  by  myself  and  son, 
so  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual  profit  on  the  crop, 
the  most  of  the  expense  was  not  an  outlay  to  hired 
help,  but  came  back  into  our  own  pockets  in  full  pay¬ 


ment  for  time  expended,  and  most  of  the  labor  was 
nothing  but  fun.  This  is  not  an  exceptional  crop,  as 
100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  is  not  unusual 
here,  and  with  this  there  are  usually  from  five  to  ten 
bushels 'not  suitable  for  seed.  One  hundred  bushels  of 
shelled  seed  corn  means  more  than  the  same  bulk  of 
feeding  corn  as  measured  on  the  farm.  The  seed  corn 
must  be  absolutely  dry,  and,  when  measured,  the  feed¬ 
ing  corn  seldom  is.  The  value  of  the  fodder  equals 


the  cost  of  cultivation  on  any  well  grown  crop,  leav¬ 
ing  only  interest,  taxes,  fertilizers  and  preparing  for 
market  to  count  against  the  crop. 

Woodbridge,  Conn.  Charles  pierson  augur. 


A  FARM  MACHINE  MAKER. 


Why  would  it  not  pay  to  sort  out  the  “  drone  ”  hens 
as  well  as  “  defaulting  cows.”  The  machine  has  been 
in  use  the  whole  season  and  works  perfectly. 

A  Root  Cutter  and  Short  Cut  for  Hay  Track. 

In  the  barn  was  a  root  cutter  which  works  well  and 
may  be  easily  made.  Two  pieces  of  2  x  4  ash  scantling 
are  nailed  together  in  the  form  of  an  X.  Two  of  these 
X’s  are  used  for  the  frame.  Cleats  nailed  across  the 
bottom  hold  the  frame  and  serve  for  the  support  of 
the  box  a  (see  Fig.  277),  which  is  under  the  cylinder 
to  catch  the  cut  roots  The  end  pieces  are  V-shaped, 
and  made  of  two-inch  plank,  with  a  hole  for  the 
cylinder  to  turn  in.  Inch  boards  c  c  are  used  to  side 
up  the  hopper.  The  shaft  is  made  of  a  turned  hard 
wood  stick,  and  is  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  cutters 
are  made  of  heavy  band  iron  which  is  ground  to  an 
edge  on  one  side.  They  are  shaped  like  a  staple,  and 
after  the  ends  are  driven  in  to  the  shaft,  are  l^inch 
wide  and  Hi  inch  high.  There  are  12  cutters  placed 
in  diagonal  rows,  lli  inch  apart,  and  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ends  or  sides.  The  distance  between 
the  sides  of  the  hopper  and  cutters  is  about  one-half 
inch.  There  is  no  bottom  to  the  hopper,  the  cylinder 
occupies  its  place.  The  hopper  holds  about  one-half 
bushel,  and  the  roots  can  all  be  placed  in  at  once.  A 
balance  wheel  would  help  in  turning.  The  cut,  Fig. 
277,  will  explain  it. 

Coming  from  the  barn  I  noticed  a  bar  of  iron  with  a 
13 -inch  roller  on  it. 

“  What  have  you  there  ?” 

“  That’s  a  device  for  saving  time  iD  unloading  hay. 
The  bar  is  placed  about  one  half  the  distance  the  team 
has  to  travel  from  the  barn.  I  drive  the  team  out  to 
and  around  the  bar,  and  back  to  the  barn.  When  the 
car  has  reached  its  destination  the  team  is  at  the  barn. 
The  rope  is  unhooked  from  the  team  and  the  car  runs 
back  quickly  without  waiting  for  the  team.” 

Fig.  278  shows  the  method  of  fixing  rope,  car,  fork 
and  “  time  saver  a,  car  ;  b,  rope  ;  c  c,  pulleys;  k, 
bar  and  roller  ;  F,  distance  traveled  by  team ;  g,  track. 


WHAT  A  HANDY  BOY  CAN  DO  WITH  TOOLS. 


The  McGowan  Nozzle. 


The  Training  of  an  Inventor. 

I  want  to  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  about  a  visit  I 
recently  made  to  the  home  of  John  McGowan,  who 
has  invented  many  useful  things — among  others  the 
best  spraying  nozzle  I  ever  used. 

“  Where  did  you  learn  to  work  brass,  weld  iron, 
make  models,  calculate  strength  of  metals,  that  you 
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A  Short  Cut  for  the  Hay  Fork.  Fig.  278. 


must  understand  to  make  the  things  you  have  shown 
me  ?  ”  I  asked  after  a  trip  to  the  workshoD  where  I 
saw  working  models  of  many  things. 

“  I  don’t  know  when  I  did  learn  it,”  was  the  reply. 
“  I  could  do  those  things  the  first  time  I  tried.” 

An  Egg  Counting  Machine. 

“  Some  of  The  Rural  readers  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Bassler’s  Leghorns  laid  240  eggs  in  a  year,”  I 
remarked  as  we  were  loooking  at  some  fine  fowls. 

“  I  have  made  a  machine  so  that  one  may  knowhow 
many  eggs  each  hen  lays,”  was  the  reply. 

“  A  machine  !  ” 

“  Yes  !  This  box  is  placed  in  the  partition  between 
two  rooms.  The  hens  are  all  on  one  side.  When  a 
hen  wishes  to  lay  she  enters  the  box  which  resembles 
a  nest.  If  she  lay,  the  egg  passes  down  a  tube,  and 


Spraying  Nozzle.  Fig.  279. 

fastens  the  door  behind  her,  opening  the  one  in  front 
of  her,  so  she  may  pass  on  into  the  second  room.  As 
soon  as  she  steps  off  from  the  nest  bottom  which  is 
set  on  springs  the  door  is  fastened  behind  her  and  the 
first  door  is  again  opened  for  the  second  hen.  If  the 
hen  do  not  lay  she  can  return  as  the  door  does  not 
lock  until  the  egg  is  laid.  Numbered  bands  are  put 
on  the  hens’  legs,  and  at  night  a  record  is  taken  of  all 
hens  found  on  the  ‘  right  side.’  The  hens  are  returned 
each  night.” 

In  future,  when  hens  with  a  record  will  be  worth 
their  weight  in  silver,  this  machine  will  be  valuable. 


In  the  workshop  I  saw  the  nozzle  which  bears  Mr. 
McGowan’s  name.  See  Fig.  279.  The  beauty  of  this 
nozzle  is  that  it  will  not  clog  with  any  ordinary  piece 
of  sediment.  The  spring  is  automatic,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  against  any  obstruction  forces  open  the  mouth  in 
spite  of  the  spring,  so  that  the  obstacle  will  fly  out, 
when  the  spring  will  close  it  again  exactly  as  it  was. 
The  opening  is  regulated  by  a  set  screw,  and  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  spray  can  be  regulated.  I  used  it  this  season 
without  the  least  trouble.  c  k.  chapman. 


What  They  Say. 

Making  Sweet  Cream  Butter. — Your  correspon¬ 
dent,  A.  R.,  page  780,  is  making  sweet  cream  butter. 
As  he  says  nothing  about  ripening,  no  other  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  arrived  at.  Oar  experience  with  sweet 
cream  butter  teaches  us  that  it  takes  somewhat  longer 
to  bring  the  butter  than  with  ripened  cream.  The 
difficulty  do3s  not  lie  here,  however.  From  his  state¬ 
ment,  I  would  say  that  either  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  was  too  low,  or  that  there  was  entirely  too 
much  cream  in  the  churn — possibly  and  probably  both. 
The  cream  (sweet  or  ripened)  at  time  of  churning,  must 
be  tempered  not  higher  than  64  degrees  or  lower  than 
60.  This  is  imperative,  as,  if  the  cream  be  lower,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  bring  the  butter,  and  if  higher  than 
64  degrees  the  result  is  liable  to  be  a  mess  of  grease. 
Don’t  use  a  dasher  churn.  Don’t  use  any  churn  with 
“works”  on  the  inside.  Don’t  fill  the  churn — a  little 
less  than  half  full  is  much  better. 

We  have  made  both  sweet  cream  and  ripened  cream 
butter  for  a  long  time,  and  we  have  learned  that  in 
each,  cream  must  be  either  thoroughly  sweet  or  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened.  I  would  suggest  to  A.  B  that  if  he 
desire  to  make  ripened  cream  butter,  he  should  start 
the  ripening  by  giving  his  cream  a  warm  bath  immed¬ 
iately  after  the  “  last  drawing”— taking  the  tempera¬ 
ture  up  to  85  or  90  degrees.  Keep  it  after  that  in  a 
warm  room  where  there  are  no  oiors  that  would 
affect  the  cream.  The  next  morning  after  warming, 
the  cream  should  be  slightly  sour.  All  this  next  day 
the  sour  cream  should  be  stirred  or  mixed  thoroughly 
about  every  three  hours  and  the  next  morning  it 
should  be  churned.  These  are  our  methods,  and  we 
never  have  the  failures  spoken  of  by  another  corres¬ 
pondent  in  a  late  issue,  as  we  know  that  the  majority 
of  failures  are  caused  either  by  carelessness,  or  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  or  incomplete 
ripening  of  cream.  j.  t.  s.  west,  supt. 

Maintop  Stock  Farm,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

That  Cream  Trouble.— It  occurs  to  me  that  none 
of  the  answers  I  have  seen,  to  the  query  of  A.  R.,  on 
page  780,  suggests  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  get 
butter  with  the  revolving  churn.  When  I  first 
used  a  revolving  churn,  I  sometimes  filled  it  too 
full.  If  filled  more  than  half  full  it  is  nearly  im- 
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possible  to  bring  the  butter.  The  churn  should  not 
be  filled  more  than  one-third  full  for  practical  work. 
When  cream  has  been  raised  and  kept  as  cool  as  A. 
R’s.  probably  is  62  degrees  or  03  degrees  will  be  a 
better  temperature  for  churning  in  winter  than  60  de¬ 
grees.  When  cows  have  been  long  in  milk  the  cream  is 
more  difficult  to  churn,  and  to  overcome  the  trouble  I 
churn  at  a  higher  temperature,  even  as  high  as  68  de¬ 
grees  sometimes.  If  this  bring  the  butter  too  soft  I 
cool  down  to  00  degrees  or  thereabouts,  with  ice  just 
when  the  butter  begins  to  come.  I  have  very  little 
faith  in  the  necessity  for  ripening  cream,  for  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  churning,  either  in  time  or  quantity.  I 
have  tried  scores  of  times  with  sweet  cream  and 
ripened  cream,  and  I  never  found  that  one  method 
brought  butter  quicker,  or  more  of  it  than  the  other.  I 
have  been  using  a  revolving  churn  seven  or  eight 
years  and  I  never  have  had  a  mess  of  cream  which 
failed  to  come  to  butter.  The  time  depends  much  on 
the  rapidity  of  motion.  That  rapidity  which  en¬ 
counters  the  greatest  opposition  will  do  the  best  work. 

Medway,  Mass.  M.  m. 

Unripe  Cream. — I  think  the  trouble  with  A.  R. ’s 
cream  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  ripened.  After  tak¬ 
ing  it  from  the  cellar  and  bringing  it  to  the  right  tem¬ 
perature,  62  degrees,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  at¬ 
mosphere  until  it  becomes  slightly  acid  before  churn¬ 
ing.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  to  produce  the 
best  butter.  In  cold,  deep  setting  of  milk,  except  in 
warm  weather,  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  develop  the 
butter  element  than  in  shallow  setting.  The  trouble, 
I  think,  is  not  in  the  churn,  but  in  the  way  of  handling 
the  cream.  I  have  used  the  rectangular,  revolving 
churn  for  10  years,  and  think  it  unequaled.  I  would 
give  up  butter  making  it- 1  were  obliged  to  return  to  a 
dash  churn.  My  butter  always  brings  the  top  price  in 
this  section,  or  an  average  of  25  to  26  cents  per  pound. 

Crystal  Springs,  N.  Y.  A.  s. 

The  Butter  Extractor  gives  fully  as  good  satis¬ 
faction  as  ever.  It  pays  for  itself  yearly.  We  run  it 
about  s’ven  months  in  a  year,  but  it  is  all  right  for  the 
twelve.  As  we  sell  the  skim-milk  the  year  around, 
sweet,  during  the  hottest  weather,  we  skim  with 
siphons,  which  saves  mixing  so  large  a  quantity  of 
milk,  and  the  milk  is  less  liable  to  sour. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  w.  e.  prescott. 


Get  one  of  those  potatoes — coax  a  good  yield  out  of 
it,  and  make  some  money.  See  editorial  page. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  If  It  Is 
not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

FEEDING  DAIRY  COWS  WITHOUT  ENSILAGE. 

E.  O.  <$.,  Athens ,  Ohio. — I  wish  to  get  the  experience 
of  practical  dairymen  on  the  following  points  :  I  do 
not  wish  to  feed  ensilage.  Our  roughage  is  corn  fodder 
and  clover  hay,  our  grain  is  cut  corn  and  fodder  and 
this  season  we  are  cutting  with  the  above,  unthrashed 
wheat.  What  feeds,  and  at  what  prices,  can  we  profit¬ 
ably  use  with  our  cut  corn  and  fodder  estimating  corn 
meal  at  $20  per  ton  ?  Should  the  feed  be  given  dry, 
or  will  it  pay  for  the  extra  expense  to  scald  with  hot 
water,  or  should  it  all  be  cooked  ? 

Cooking  Is  Inexpedient. 

Bright  corn  fodder  and  early-cut  clover  hay  cut  is 
the  best  of  roughage  for  E.  G.  S.’s  cows.  Add  to  the 
above  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn  meal  and  wheat 
bran.  Oats  ground  are  the  best  of  feed  for  a  part  of 
the  grain  ration,  as  are  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meal 
in  small  quantities.  I  would  not  feed  corn  unhusked 
or  wheat  unthrashed  even  after  being  cut,  unless 
cooked,  which  is  generally  thought  by  dairymen  to  be 
inexpedient.  h.  g.  h. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Value  of  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

E.  G.  S.  has  given  rather  scanty  data  to  work  upon. 
As  I  understand  it,  he  is  cutting  up  a  portion  of  his 
corn  without  husking  it.  Probably  the  weight  of 
intelligent  testimony  is  that  it  would  pay  to  husk  and 
grind  this  corn  before  feeding  it.  Still,  this  would 
mean  labor  equal  to  one-quarter  of  its  value  and  I  am 
not  certain  that  there  would  be  as  large  a  loss  as  this 
in  feeding  it  whole.  Some  Kansas  steer  feeders  say 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  grind  their  corn.  The  same 
may  be  true  of  the  untlirashed  wheat.  Unless  he  is 
feeding  a  large  percentage  of  clover  hay,  his  ration  is 
quite  too  carbonaceous  and,  in  any  event,  whatever 
grain  food  is  added  should  contain  plenty  of  protein. 
The  most  wonderful  food  in  the  world  is  cotton-seed 
meal  and  a  couple  of  pounds  per  day  of  this,  fed  to 


each  cow,  will  balance  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  wide  ration.  We  have  fed  it  more  or  less  for  a 
dozen  years  past  and  it  has  perhaps  given  more 
decided  results  than  any  other  food.  But,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  two  pounds  per  day  are  enough  for  a  cow. 
It  is  constipating,  the  butter,  where  an  excess  of  it  is 
fed,  is  too  hard  and  crumbly,  and  I  am  sure  that  a 
critical  taste  will  detect  a  lacR  of  good  flavor. 

Many  good  dairymen,  among  them,  Prof  Robertson 
of  Canada  (and  this  is  our  experience),  find  that  a 
pound  of  grain  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight  of  animal 
is  all  that  can  profitably  be  fed  to  the  dairy  cow.  as  a 
general  rule.  So  if  E  G  S.  finds  that  the  corn  and 
wheat  in  his  ration  amount  to  10  pounds  per  cow,  he 
will  perhaps  do  well  to  feed  only  a  little  cotton-seed 
meal  in  addition.  Under  these  conditions,  it  may  be 
worth  $30  per  ton  to  him,  although  he  should  get  it 
for  considerably  less  than  that. 

If  he  live  in  a  buckwheat  country,  he  may  find  bucK- 
wheat  middlings  his  cheapest  source  of  protein.  These 
are  worth  $17  here  and  contain  not  far  from  28  per 
cent  of  crude  albuminoids  according  to  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station.  Or  he  may  be  so  circumstanced 
as  to  find  some  of  the  nitrogenous  by-products  of  corn 
(germ  meal,  Buffalo  feed,  cream  gluten,  etc.)  best  and 
cheapest  for  him. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  very  little  doubt  about  the  second  part  of  the 
query.  It  certainly  does  not  pay  to  cook  either  rough 
fodder  or  grain  for  ruminant  anima's.  The  chemist 
and  practical  feeder  have  both  found  this  out.  Albu¬ 
minoids  are  rendered  decidedly  less  valuable  by  cook¬ 
ing.  But  starch  is  made  more  digestible  and  some 
good  feeders  are  still  in  favor  of  cooking  grain  for 
swine.  Potatoes  are  greatly  improved  by  cooking.  In 
feeding,  I  would  simply  sprinkle  a  little  water  (per¬ 
haps  a  quart  to  each  cow)  on  the  cut  fodder  after  it  is 
in  the  manger  ;  dust  on  the  ground  feed  and  stir  up 
slightly.  JARED  VAN  WAGENER,  JR. 

New  York. 

“He  Ought  to  Use  Ensilage.” 

E  G.  S.  says  that  he  does  not  wish  to  feed  ensilage. 
I  wish  that  he  did.  He  does  not  say  that  his  patrons, 
or  the  c  *eamery  object  to  the  use  of  ensilage,  he  just 
doesn’t  want  to  feed  it.  I  venture  the  opinion  that, 
if  he  continue  in  the  dairy  business  a  few  years  he 
will  come  to  rely,  mainly,  on  ensilage  10  months  of 
every  12.  “  Our  roughage  is  corn  fodder  and  clover 

hay.”  That’s  good,  good  enough.  “  Our  grain  is  cut 
corn  and  fodder  and  unthrashed  wheat.”  Well,  that’s 
butter  on  his  sausage  ;  and,  if  no  hogs  follow  his  cows, 
must  result  in  great  waste.  If  his  corn  were  in  the 
Bilo,  and  the  wheat  thrashed,  it  would  be  profitable  at 
present  prices,  to  grind  the  wheat  and  mix  it  with  the 
ensilage  ration  ;  as  it  is,  however,  he  should  have  hogs 
to  glean  the  undigested  grains  of  wheat  and  corn. 
“  What  feeds,  and  at  what  prices,  can  we  profitably 
use  with  our  cut  corn  and  fodder  estimating  corn  meal 
at  $20  per  ton  V  ”  I  have  lost  faith  in  commercial  con¬ 
centrated  stock  foods.  Bran,  adulterated  with  ground 
corn  cobs,  mixed  with  screenings,  sweepings  of  iron 
dust  and  gravel,  is  unpalatable  to  stock,  unprofitable 
to  buy  and  positively  dangerous  to  feed.  In  feeding 
my  own  herd  I  now  confine  myself  to  the  products  of 
my  own  farm,  viz.:  clover,  corn  fodder,  corn  ensilage 
with  a  grain  ration  of  oat  meal,  and  would  add  wheat 
meal  were  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  wheat. 
“  Should  the  feed  be  given  dry,  or  will  it  pay  for  the 
extra  expense  to  scald  with  hot  water,  or  should  it  be 
cooked  ?  ”  It  does  not  pay  to  scald  or  cook  food  for 
cows;  better  build  a  silo  next  summer  and  be  happy. 
Illinois.  p.  H.  MONROE. 

Cut  Dry  Stalks  are  Like  Clothes  Pins. 

For  more  than  25  years  I  stubbornly  and  persistently 
fed  corn  fodder  to  a  large  herd  of  dairy  cows.  I  was 
born  into  the  practice  of  feeding  whole  corn  stalks 
out  doors  in  the  barnyard  and  orchard  to  manure  the 
latter  and  not  litter  up  the  barn.  But  that  old  way 
doesn’t  make  dairy  cows  give  milk  ;  neither  will  it 
put  fat  on  steers.  After  my  father  died,  I  double 
lined  my  old  open  crack  cow  barn,  and  banked  up  the 
barn  outside  so  that  the  cold  wind  could  not  whistle 
under  my  cows,  and  fixed  it  warm  enough  so  that  the 
manure  would  not  freeze.  I  then  bought  me  a  good 
heavy  Clipper  corn-stalk  cutter  and  went  to  work  in 
dead  earnest  to  cut  corn  stalks  fast  enough  to  feed  25 
head  of  dairy  cows  in  the  barns.  After  the  first  week, 

I  discovered  that  the  hired  man  could  do  that  part  of 
the  business  better  than  I  could  ;  so  from  that  very 
hour  I  let  him  do  it. 

Tbe  first  winter  I  did  not  throw  out  of  my  cow 
mangers  quite  half  of  the  old,  dry  corn  stalk  stubs, 
but  I  starved  the  old  cows  into  eating  some  of  them, 
and  then  let  them  out  into  the  barnyard  to  drink  ice 
water  out  of  a  large  water  trough,  and  hook  each 
other  for  exercise.  I  supposed  in  those  days  that  it 
was  actually  necessary  for  cows  to  have  exercise  out- 
of  dcors  in  the  open  air  to  keep  them  healthy  and  make 
them  give  pure  milk  ;  besides,  we  did  not  have  so 


much  manure  to  clean  out  of  the  stable.  The  cows 
did  give  twice  as  much  milk,  and  more,  under  such 
humane  treatment  as  before.  But  I  wanted  greater 
results,  so  I  had  a  30-bushel  tight  pine  feed-box  made; 
into  this  I  put  a  plump  bushel  of  cut  stalks  for  each 
old  cow,  and  sprinkled  each  six-inch  layer  with  one 
gallon  of  hot  water,  putting  in  six  layers  for  each 
feed.  This  was  left  in  the  feed-box  12  hours  to  soak 
soft,  and  get  into  a  reasonable  condition  for  cow  masti¬ 
cation.  The  plan  worked  to  a  perfect  charm  for  over 
20  years,  but  I  could  never  hire  the  same  man  a  second 
year  ;  he  got  enough  of  it  in  one  year.  But  the  old 
cows  would  never  gb  back  on  this  ration  for  rough 
fodder.  With  this  poor  kind  of  ensilage,  I  fed  corn 
meal  and  bran,  equal  parts  by  weight.  The  bran  has 
about  three  times  the  bulk  of  an  equal  weight  of  clear 
corn  meal,  and  the  above  mixture  is  an  excellent 
milk-producing  ration. 

The  bran  cost  me  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton  by  the  car¬ 
load,  and  my  corn  meal  was  worth  $20  per  ton.  Ground 
oats  and  corn,  equal  parts  by  bulk,  will  make  more 
milk  than  any  other  ground  feed  I  ever  fed  to  cattle, 
but  it  costs  too  much.  Cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed- 
oil-cake  meal,  at  $24  per  ton  or  more,  costs  too  much 
for  the  production  of  milk.  I  have  tried  every  one 
of  these  formulas  thoroughly,  and  with  scales  and 
milk  measures  in  the  barn,  knew  exactly  what  I  had 
done  when  I  finished  paying  the  cost  of  it  each  season, 
Corn  stalks  must  be  made  soft  and  succulent  or  one 
might  just  as  well  feed  wooden  clothespins.  I  pity 
the  man  who  has  to  feed  whole  dry  cut  corn  with  the 
kernels  hard  and  glazed,  and  expects  milk  from  such 
a  ration  He  simply  uses  his  old  cow  for  a  silo  to  con¬ 
vert  his  bbrd  corn  and  wheat  into  a  reasonably  soft 
condition  for  hog  feed,  and  he  must  hitch  a  hog  to  the 
hind  leg  of  each  old  cow  to  eat  up  and  utilize  his 
grain.  If  he  does  not  do  this  more  than  one-half  the 
grain  fed  goes  into  the  manure  pile.  Pork  thus  made 
is  about  the  only  profitable  crop  of  the  farm  by  this 
system. 

My  feed  ration  has  been  three  quarts  of  ground  feed 
as  above  stated,  corn  meal  and  bran  with  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  feed  of  moistened  cut  corn  stalks, 
and  a  large  noon  feed  of  clover  hay,  together  with 
three  quarts  of  ground  feed.  I  water  my  cows  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  barn.  I  have  water  troughs  in  my 
feed  mangers.  For  weeks  at  a  time  in  winter  they 
don’t  go  out  of  the  barn.  They  never  need  out-door 
exercise,  nor  should  they  be  out-doors  when  it  is  too 
cold  for  a  man  to  loaf  out  there  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
Give  the  cows  exercise  in  the  barn  by  vigorous  use  of 
the  cattle  card  and  brush  on  them  once  a  day.  The 
ration  given  above  will  cost  from  $15  to  $20  per  cow 
for  each  six  months  winter  feed,  but  I  can  beat  this 
with  my  modern  wooden  silos  and  the  large  Southern 
white  corn  ensilage,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $10  per 
head,  and  give  a  noon  feed  of  the  clover  hay.  If  any 
farmer  grows  field  corn  for  the  grain,  he  should,  by 
all  means,  have  a  silo  and  cut  all  his  corn  stalks  on 
the  farm  when  husking  is  over.  In  one  short  job  be 
can  make  these  hard,  dry  stalks,  by  the  free  use  of 
water  when  filling  the  silo,  into  a  good,  warm,  moist, 
succulent,  milk-producing  cattle  food. 

Ohio.  HENRY  TALCOTT. 

Timothy  Compared  to  a  Mule. 

Having  had  no  experience  in  feeding  cut  corn  and 
fodder,  or  scalding  feed.  I  can  only  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  theoretically.  To  say  that  good  clover  hay  is 
the  best  roughage  for  cows  is  putting  it  too  mildly. 
My  experience  is  that  for  quantity,  quality  and  color 
of  butter,  clover  properly  cured  will  beat  corn  fodder 
just  as  the  trained  trotter  will  beat  a  common  roadster 
on  the  race  track ;  and  Timothy  hay  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  mule.  It  would  require  a  careful  test  to 
decide  whether  scalding  the  corn  fodder  and  corn  will 
pay  ;  I  doubt  if  it  would.  Cooking  it  well  to  soften 
the  whole  corn  and  coarse  butts  might  pay  on  account 
of  digestibility  or  assimilation  of  the  food.  Early  cut, 
properly  cured  clover  needs  no  improvement.  I  prefer 
ground  corn  and  cob  and  don’t  like  to  see  whole  grain 
in  the  manure.  I  cut  my  fodder  five  inches  long  to 
prevent  waste  and  for  convenience  in  handling  the 
manure.  Cut  this  length,  the  cows  sort  out  the  blades, 
and  the  coarse  butts  are  used  for  bedding.  I  used  to 
cut  it  fine  and  feed  about  one-half  the  quantity  to 
compel  them  to  eat  all  up  clean.  I  thus  fed  less  fodder 
and  got  less  butter.  I  do  not  like  onions,  and  I  would 
not  like  my  wife  to  chop  them  up  with  my  fried  pota¬ 
toes  and  starve  me  into  eating  them.  I  think  a  cow 
would  better  eat  the  coarse  stalk  as  it  grew  than  have 
it  chopped  in  pieces  with  sharp  edges,  corners  and 
splinters.  j.  n.  rittenhouse. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 


Western  Iriumph  Blackberry. — H.  R.  W.,  Benton  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. — We  think  this  variety  would  do  well  almost 
anywhere,  as  it  is  hardy  and  vigorous.  The  berries 
are  irregular  and  too  soft  for  market;  hence  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  generally  popular. 
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THE  SUBJECT  OF  SUB-IRRIGATION. 

E  T.,  Edwardsville,  Kan. — I  am  seeking  information 
on  the  subject  of  sub-irrigation.  The  circumstances 
are  these :  Next  spriug,  I  contemplate  planting  a 
flower  garden,  so  situated  with  respect  to  water  that 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  it  under  pressure  of 
about  25  pounds  to  the  inch.  I  had  contemplated  a 
system  of  hydrants  and  sprinklers  so  that  the  flowers 
could  be  showered  when  desirable.  A  friend  advises 
me  that  I  would  have  much  better  success  with  what 
he  calls  the  “  New  Culture,”  in  which,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  whole  tract  to  be  planted,  is  underlaid  with 
drain  tiles,  thickly  set,  with  a  common  supply  point, 
so  that  they  can  be  kept  full  of  water  by  a  hose  wh:ch 
empties  into  the  inlet.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  shed  any 
light  upon  the  subject? 

Giant  Strawberries  From  Sub-Irrigation. 

The  practice  of  sub-soil  irrigation  is  by  no  means 
new.  It  is  about  a  dozen  years  since  a  patent  was 
granted  for  a  system  of  perforated  tiles  laid  under  the 
surface  for  the  watering  of  the  land.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  common  drain  tiles  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  in  every  respect.  The  writer  thus  irri¬ 
gated  in  1881,  part  of  his  garden  in  wh;ch  a  bed  of 
strawberries  was  planted,  and  with  extraordinary 
results.  Of  the  largest  of  the  fruit,  a  large  variety, 
anyhow,  seveu  berries  filled  a  quart  basket,  and  the 
average  yield  of  a  number  of  hills  of  three  plants  each 
set  three  feet  apart  each  way,  was  seven  quarts  of 
selected  berries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  such  cul¬ 
tures  as  this,  this  mode  of  irrigation  would  pay  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well. 

The  tiles  are  laid  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
for  draining,  but  not  so  deep  and  not  so  far  apart.  It 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  how  much  water  is 
to  be  supplied,  and  much  pressure  is  not  necessary. 
With  as  much  as  25  pounds  to  the  inch  which  is  equal 
to  a  head  of  55  feet,  the  probability  is  that  the  water 
would  be  forced  above  the  surface  and  flow  on  the 
top.  This  is  not  desired,  but  only  to  keep  the  sub¬ 
soil  moist  enough  to  supply  the  crops  in  a  dry  time. 
Rows  of  tiles  12  feet  apart  have  been  found  sufficient 
in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  clay  it  would  doubtless 
be  necessary  to  provide  drainage  for  the  surplus  or 
the  distribution  must  be  very  carefully  made.  A 
small  head,  three  feet  for  instance,  is  quite  enough  to 
secure  the  even  distribution  of  the  water.  As  in  drain¬ 
age,  the  supply  is  carried  to  the  small  tiles  in  larger 
ones,  estimated  as  to  size  by  the  area  to  be  supplied. 
In  fact,  it  is  simply  drainage  reversed,  and  thus  every¬ 
thing  about  it  is  reversed  precisely,  the  feeding  source 
being  equivalent  to  the  outlet  of  the  drains,  and  the 
discharge  equivalent  to  the  collecting  tiles  in  the 
drains.  h.  stewart. 

Two  Bits  of  Experience. 

If  E.  T.  can  get  the  tiles  laid  on  a  water  level  and 
not  more  than  one  foot  under  ground,  and  keep  them 
from  frost  in  winter,  they  will  give  better  results 
than  the  use  of  a  hose  and  sprinkler.  Few  under¬ 
stand  how  much  water  it  will  take  to  keep  the  ground 
wet  enough  to  grow  a  crop  of  fine  flowers.  I  would 
prefer  the  Wyckoff  pump  log,  putting  it  about  two  to 
four  inches  under  ground  ard  with  one-fourth-inch 
holes  bored  on  two  sides  about  12  inches  apart.  It 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  put  away  until  needed 
the  next  season.  If  this  cannot  be  procured,  make  a 
tight  trough  and  bore  holes  in  it  the  same  as  in  the 
log.  If  this  be  kept  full  of  water  in  dry  time,  E.  T. 
will  have  a  fine  flower  garden  fit  for  a  king  to  look 
on.  I  us  this  in  my  greenhouse  and  it  is  much  better 
than  sprinkling  from  a  hose.  A.  donald. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  give  your  querist  little, 
if  any,  information  from  practical  experiments  on 
sub-irrigation.  We  are  doing  just  what  he  mentions, 
but  we  use  the  water  by  means  of  hydrants,  rubber 
hose  and  sprinklers.  We  have  succeeded  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  sub-irrigation  on  the  plan  of  “Cole’s  New 
Agriculture,”  but  the  reservoirs  are  so  far  down  that 
it  was  only  plants  with  very  long  roots  that  would 
reach  the  water.  So  far  as  I  have  experimented  with 
drain  tile,  it  is  considerable  trouble  to  fix  the  ground 
so  that  they  will  work  right,  and  1  am  inclined  to 
think  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  water  than  with  hy¬ 
drants  and  sprinklers.  A.  I.  root. 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Advantages  of  Surface  Irrigation. 

This  is  an  irrigation  country.  We  have  no  use  for 
sub-irrigation  here.  There  are  some  kinds  of  water 
that  are  not  suited  for  irrigation,  for  instance,  the 
water  from  our  artesian  wells.  There  is  something 
about  it  that  kills  vegetation.  Surface  irrigation  has 
many  advantages.  The  operator  can  know  when  his 
garden  has  sufficient  water.  He  will  learn  the  exact 
time  when  the  earth  should  be  stirred  to  prevent  hard 
baking.  He  can  observe  the  effect  of  much  or  little 
water  on  different  plants.  He  can  more  readily  no¬ 
tice  in  surface  irrigation  if  the  water  be  wholesome  to 
the  soil  and  plants.  I  understand  that  the  plan  of  sub- 


irrigation  has  proved  disappointing  and  has  been 
abandoned  to  a  great  extent  where  it  was  once  prac¬ 
ticed.  OLIVER  HOWARD. 

Greely,  Col.  _ 

A  Talk  About  Ashes. 

L.  R.  V.,  Bridgeport,  Conn  — I  have  a  run-down  farm 
which  I  wish  to  bring  up  ;  I  can  get  limed  ashes  ;  I 
wish  to  know  the  difference  between  limed  and  wood 
ashes. 

Ans. — By  “limed  ashes”  we  assume  that  you  mean 
the  ashes  taken  from  the  bottom  of  lime  kilns  where 
wood  is  burned  to  prepare  the  lime.  Such  ashes  con¬ 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  lime  varying  of  course  as 
they  contain  more  or  less  sand  and  water.  A  fair 
average  would  give  in  such  ashes  about  half  of  one 
per  cent  each  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  ton 
of  such  ashes  therefore  would  contain  about  10  pounds 
each  of  these  substances  while  a  ton  of  Canada  wood 
ashes  will  contain,  say,  110  pounds  of  potash  and  40 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  lime  kiln  ashes  are 
useful  where  the  soil  needs  lime,  but  for  potash — for 
which  ashes  are  usually  applied — they  are  of  little 
value.  But  why  buy  ashes  at  all  when  you  can  get  a 
substitute  for  less  money  ?  A  ton  of  ashes  of  good 
quality  contains  about  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

Sand,  earth  and  coal  .  200 

Water .  240 

Oxide  of  'ion  and  useless  substances .  131 

Actual  potash . 

Pno&phorlc  acid . 30 

Lime,  etc .  1.220 

Total .  2,000 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Connecticut  re¬ 
ports.  If  your  land  does  not  need  lime  all  you  get  of 
value  in  this  ton  is  110  pounds  of  potash  and  39  of 
phosphoric  acid  worth  not  to  exceed  $7.50.  If  you  pay 
$12  for  the  a6lies  it  means  that  you  have  paid  $4.50  for 
1,200  pounds  of  lixe  when  you  can  get  that  amount  of 
lime  alone  for  $2  50.  So  far  as  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  concerned  220  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  150  pounds  of  Peter  Cooper's  bone,  or  250 
pounds  of  a  pure  superphosphate  will  give  you  all  that 
the  toa  of  ashes  will  give  and  if  you  need  lime  you 
can  apply  that  separately.  You  will  find  this  matter 
of  a  substitute  for  ashes  well  discused  in  the  reports 
of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Blood,  Bone  and  Potash. 

A.  rI.  T  ,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. — I  have  within  market¬ 
able  reach  fine  ground  dried  blood  mixed  with  some 
animal  meat  or  tankage,  which  will  analyze  12  per 
cent  ammonia;  pure  bone,  which  analyzes  2.50  per 
cent  ammon  ia,  and  27.75  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  Can 
I  safely  mix  with  the  above  muriate  of  potash  analyz¬ 
ing  about  40  per  cent  potash,  that  is,  is  there  not 
danger  of  the  potash  dissipating  the  ammonia  in  the 
tankage  and  making  it  worthless  if  mixed  with  it  ?  I 
wish  to  make  a  corn  fertilizer  for  heavy  soils.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  mixture  that  will  show  7  per  cent  am¬ 
monia,  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  6  per  cent  pot¬ 
ash.  My  experience  is  that  the  above  percentages,  or 
thereabouts,  work  well  on  a  heavy  clay  loam  soil. 

Ans. — It  will  be  safe  enough  to  mix  the  muriate 
with  the  blood  rnd  boue,  but  you  cannot  make  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  with  the  desired  analysis  out  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients.  A  mixture  of  900  pounds  of  dried  blood,  900 
pounds  of  bone,  and  300  pounds  of  muriate  would  give 
a  little  over  six  per  cent  of  ammonia,  with  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  a  little  below  your  estimate. 
You  could  make  this  nearer  by  using  a  muriate  con¬ 
taining  50  per  cent  of  potash,  as  then  you  would  need 
but  240  pounds,  whereas  with  40  per  cent  you  need  300 
pounds  to  get  potash  enough  to  give  six  per  cent  in  the 
ton.  The  way  to  obtain  a  fertilizer  with  seven  per 
cent  of  ammonia  is  to  use  some  substance  with  a 
higher  per  cent  of  that  element  than  the  dried  blood 
contains.  Nitrate  of  soda  (16  per  cent  nitrogen)  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (20  per  cent)  would  enable  you 
to  use  less  weight  in  order  to  obtain  the  needed  140 
pounds  of  ammonia.  We  think,  however,  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  given  above  would  serve  your  purpose,  as  we 
doubt  if  you  can  profitably  use  over  six  per  cent  of 
ammonia  on  your  crops  of  grain  and  hay. 

Influence  of  Smut  on  Succeeding  Crops. 

R.  R.  H.,  Dunda8,  Ontario. — Do  you  think  smut  in  a 
crop  of  grain  one  year  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
smut  in  a  different  grain  the  next  year  on  the  same 
land  ?  For  instance,  will  smut,  say,  in  corn  this  sea¬ 
son,  produce  smut  in  oats,  or  smut  in  oats  this  year 
produce  smut  in  wheat  next? 

Ans. — This  query  is  an  important  one,  and  in  order 
to  reply  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  slightly  the 
essential  nature  of  smut.  Smut,  as  we  are  familiar 
with  it  in  grains,  consists  of  multitudes  of  microscopic 
particles  known  as  spores  of  a  low  form  of  vegetation. 
In  other  words,  the  smut  plant  is  a  parasite  upon  the 
grain  plant,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  these  smut 
plants,  scores  and  hundreds  of  different  species  of 
smut  plants.  For  the  answer  to  the  query,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  the  methods  of  propaga¬ 
tion  and  growth  of  these  low  forms  of  fungi.  Suffice  it 


to  say  that  these  spores,  finding  their  way  to  the 
young  grain  plants,  are  able  to  cause  them  to  be¬ 
come  in  time  “  smutted”  as  they  are  termed. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  known  smuts  is  the 
species  Ustilago  maydls,  (D.  0.)  which  is  the  smut  plant 
of  the  Indian  corn.  This  differs  from  all  other  kinds  of 
smut  in  certain  microscopic  details,  and,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  is  confined  to  the  Indian  corn  or  maize. 

If  this  be  absolutely  true,  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  smut  of  the  corn,  which  in  large  measure  falls  to 
the  ground  and  becomes  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
will  have  no  influence  upon  succeeding  crops  of  other 
kinds  of  grain.  That  is,  the  corn  smut  spores,  should 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  young  plants  of  oats,  or 
wheat,  or  barley,  would  have  no  effect  in  producing 
the  smut.  Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  answer  the  question 
with  regard  to  corn  smut,  it  growing  only  upon  corn. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  smuts  of  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  sailing  because,  for 
example,  Ustilago  seqetum,  (Bull),  grows  upon  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  and  many  kinds  of  grasses.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  still  more  complicated,  because  there  are 
more  than  one  kind  of  Ustilago  which  grows  upon 
wheat.  So  far  then,  as  these  white  grains  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  possible  that  the  smut  prevalent  in  the 
wheat,  for  example,  one  season  might  have  manifest 
effect  upon  oats  or  barley  grown  on  the  same  land  the 
following  season.  byron  d.  hai.sted. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Some  Hen  Problems  and  Bone  Meal. 

A.  S  A.,  Pitts  field,  III. — Would  it  pay  to  buy  a  bone 
cutter  for  60  hens  ?  Eggs  are  20  cents  per  dozen  here, 
now,  and  run  down  to  eight  cents  in  the  summer.  My 
hens  are  mostly  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  was  thinking  of 
crossing  them  with  Brown  Leghorns ;  would  this  be 
advisable  ?  If  not,  how  would  a  Wyandotte  answer? 

I  want  layers,  only;  the  full-blooded  Leghorns  I  can¬ 
not  keep  anywhere.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
The  Stock  Yard  Fertilizer  Comp  iny  of  Chicago?  How 
would  bone  meal  do  for  garden  truck  ?  This  company 
offers  it  for  $27  a  ton,  which  ii  much  cheaper  than  I 
can  get  it  for  anywhere  else. 

Ans. — We  question  it.  We  doubt  if  60  hens  could 
make  one  pay.  The  Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock 
cross  would  give  you  good  layers.  We  have  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  very  point  coming.  We  have  had  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  company  mentioned,  but  good,  fine  bone 
meal  at  $27  per  ton  will  be  a  cheap  fertilizer  for  gar¬ 
den  truck  and  fruit. 

What  to  do  With  Charcoal. 

J.  E  J.,  Waretown,  N.  J. — I  have  from  50  to  100  tons 
of  charcoal-pit  bottoms  consisting  of  fine  charcoal  and 
some  ashes.  Can  this  material  be  utilized  in  any  man¬ 
ner  for  manure  ?  How  would  sulphuric  acid  operate 
upon  it  ? 

Ans  — Ordinary  charcoal  has  but  little  direct  fer¬ 
tilizing  value.  It  contains  carbon,  a  substance  that 
need  not  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  minure.  Pure 
charcoal  makes  an  excellent  absorbent,  and  is  excel¬ 
lent  to  use  in  the  manure  pile.  It  is  also  good  to  use 
on  light  colored  soils  to  give  a  darker  color,  and  hence 
add  to  their  warmth.  Sulphuric  acid  would  not  keep 
the  charcoal.  We  would  either  mix  it  with  manure  or 
scatter  it  over  the  grass  or  grain  on  lighter  soils. 

Grapes  for  Central  New  York. 

D.  O.  D.,  Washington  Mills,  N.  Y. — For  a  collection 
of  20  or  30  grape  vines,  what  kinds  would  you  suggest 
as  likely  to  do  well  here  in  Oneida  County  ?  I  would 
like  about  two  or  three  of  a  kind,  or  would  more  of 
some  kinds  be  better  ? 

Ans. — I  would  make  the  selection  something  like 
this  :  Three  Concord,  two  Worden,  three  Brighton, 
two  Delaware,  two  Niagara,  two  Lady,  two  Salem, 
two  Diana,  two  Eumelan.  For  heavy  soil  I  would 
leave  out  the  Delaware  and  substitute  two  more  of 
the  Brighton.  ADDrsoN  weed. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Sphagnum  Moss. 

J.  B.  M.,  Groton,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  piece  of  land  on 
which  a  moss  grows  which  is  called  sphagnum.  What 
is  its  value  and  for  what  purposes  is  it  used  ? 

Ans. — This  moss  is  quite  largely  used  by  florists  and 
nurserymen  for  packing  trees,  plants  and  vines  for 
shipment.  It  also  makes  good  bedding  and  absorbent 
in  stables. 

What  to  Do  With  An  Ossage  Hedge. 

T.  H.  L.,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y — I  have  an  Ossage  orange 
hedge  fronting  my  property.  It  is  very  old,  but  good. 
I  desire  to  close  the  present  entrance  to  the  grounds 
and  put  in  a  new  one.  Can  I  transplant  the  hedge 
and  fill  up  the  present  opening  with  the  shrubs  or 
plants  taken  from  the  new?  The  hedge  is  4>£  feet 
high.  If  I  can,  how  shall  I  proceed  ? 

Ans. — The  safest  way  would  be  to  cut  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants  to  be  removed  now.  Earlier  would 
have  been  better.  Then  transplant  in  the  spring  jubt 
as  the  buds  are  breaking.  The  cut  roots  would  have 
callused  by  that  time. 
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entire  summer,  and  insures  that  humid, 
cool  condition  of  soil  so  needed  by  as¬ 
paragus  during  the  hot  days  of  the  early 
autumn.  For  the  next  season’s  cutting, 
we  have  thus  prepared  a  soft,  porous 
soil  of  dark  color  that  invites  the  sud, 
and  insures  laigc  returns  very  early  in 
the  season. 


Does  Asparagus  Need  Salt? 

H.  F.  H.,  Lexington,  Kv. — In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  It  N.-Y.  I  find  this  saying, 
suggestive  of  further  discussion.  In  the 
spring  of  1807,  were  begun  the  first  ex¬ 
periments  and  observations  to  settle  con¬ 
clusively  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  this 
question.  These  observations  were  made 
on  marked  sections  of  a  bed  five  feet 
wide  with  three  rows  of  plants — the  con¬ 
ventional  form  in  the  South.  The  bed 
was  some  200  feet  long.  Salt  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  spring  and  fall  in  varying 
quantities  for  several  years  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  carefully  noted. 

Two  theories  in  support  of  the  use  of 
salt  are  currently  held.  One  is  that  salt 
will  kill  the  weeds,  and  the  other  is  that 
the  plant  is  naturally  a  salt  marsh  plant 
and  requires  the  application  of  it  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  natural  requirement.  To  discuss 
the  former  is  idle,  for  why  not  use  salt 
for  the  same  purpose  on  any  other  plant 
that  will  endure  its  application.  At  best 
it  is  a  lazy  way  to  kill  weeds,  and  how 
much  salt  per  acre  is  required  to  kill 
them?  A  layer  a  fourth  inch  deep  over 
the  entire  surface  lets  many  weeds  flour¬ 
ish  with  unimpaired  vigor. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  first,  I  think, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  flora  of  any  locality, 
trees  and  plants  were  found  in  given 
surroundings  and  soils,  not  by  choice, 
but  by  tolerance.  The  willow  is  found 
in  the  marsh,  not  from  any  repugnance 
to  dry  land,  but  because  the  stronger 
oak,  wa^ut,  ash,  etc.,  here  have  suprem¬ 
acy,  but  perish  in  the  water.  Asparagus 
tolerates  salt,  but  after  long  and  varied 
experiments  I  have  never  observed  any 
advantage  whatever  in  its  use.  On  the 
contrary,  salt  is  a  positive  injury  and 
detriment. 

The  salted  section  of  every  bed  that 
has  come  under  my  observation,  fur¬ 
nishes  less  cutting  early  in  the  season, 
than  the  contiguous  ones  without  salt, 
for  the  reason  that  salt  renders  the  sc il 
cold  and  clammy.  I  think  this  fact  is 
an  original  observation,  but  if  any  of 
your  readers  will  apply  salt  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity  for  several  years  to  any 
given  part  of  their  beds,  they  will  find 
that  even  the  application  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  humus  will  not  keep  the  soil  in 
that  loose,  friable  condition  so  necessary 
to  this  plant.  We  have  waste  salt  each 
year.  One  of  my  near  friends  with  large 
plantings  has  many  barrels,  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  positive  injury  on 
our  clay  loam,  and  use  it  otherwise  than 
on  asparagus.  It  is  time  that  this  theory 
of  the  use  of  salt  on  asparagus  were  ex¬ 
ploded. 

In  the  manuring  of  asparagus,  I  think 
the  common  practice  is  at  fault.  Ap- 
pl  ed  in  the  fall,  it  cannot  be  utilized  by 
the  plant  until  after  the  cutting  season 
is  over  and  the  leaves  appear,  say  in 
June  or  July.  Up  to  this  time  the  man¬ 
ure  has  leached  and  dissipated  without 
any  advantage  whatever.  The  better 
practice,  I  think,  is  to  use  the  last  made 
manure  that  cannot  be  hauled  out,  the 
fields  being  then  planted,  and  apply  it 
to  the  beds  on  the  day  we  discontinue 
cutting  them.  Our  own  practice  is  to 
save  the  rough,  stocky  and  undesirable 
manure  and  litter  of  the  late  spring, 
mixed  with  waste  straw,  hemp  shives 
and  such  like,  for  this  purpose.  On  the 
day  of  the  last  cuttings,  the  ground  is 
loosened  with  a  cultivator,  and  then 
fully  covered  with  the  material  described, 
using  the  more  strawy  part  last.  This 
manure,  when  the  leaves  will  soon  be 
at  hand  to  elaborate  material  gathered 
by  the.  roots,  mulches  the  ground  so 
thoroughly  with  the  added  shade,  that 
hardly  a  weed  will  appear  during  the 


Be  sure  and  read  that  announcement 
on  the  editorial  page  about  the  potatoes  ! 


Items  of  interest,  criticisms,  or  corre¬ 
spondence  of  any  kind  intended  for,  or  sug¬ 
gested  by,  this  column,  should  he  addressed  to 
llur allsms. 

Wk  like  to  hear  people  say  that  they 
“do  not  know”  when  asked  a  question 
regarding  which  they  have  no  positive  in¬ 
formation.  We  sent  the  inquiry  to  a 
numberof  scientists  “what  causes  hollow 
heart  i';  potatoes?”  The  answers  with 
which  they  kindly  furnished  us  appeared 
week  before  last.  While  all,  save  one, 
admitted  that  they  “did  not  know,”  they 
guessed  that  the  cause  might  be  this,  that 
and  the  other.  We  are  going  to  ask  our 
readers  to  pardon  Ruralisms  for  making 
a  guess  as  to  the  cause.  Dr.  Sturgis,  of 
the  Connecticut  Station,  says  that  he 
doubts  that  large  tubers  are  oftener 
hollow-hearted  than  small  ones.  In  this 
we  think  he  is  wrong.  The  writer  of 
these  notes  has  cut  several  barrels  of 
potatoes  for  seed  each  year  for  upwards 
of  15  years,  and  he  has  had  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  whether  or  not  large 
tubers  are  oftener  cr  less  often  hollow- 
hearted  than  small  tubers.  He  does  not 
recall  any  instar  ce  of  the  hollow  heart 
in  small,  comparatively  fair,  or  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes.  The  hollow  heart  occurs 
chiefly  in  large  tubers,  and,  as  a  rule, 
rather  than  as  an  exception,  in  very 
large  specimens  of  late  varieties.  Now 
for  our  guess  as  to  the  cause.  The  potato 
will  average  70  per  cent  of  water.  If  the 
season  be  favorable;  that  is,  if  the  grow¬ 
ing  plant  and  forming  tuber  be  supplied 
with  all  the  water  needed,  there  is  no  in¬ 
terruption  to  growth,  and  the  tissues  of 
the  potato  are  well  filled  with  water  and 
solid  content.  But  usually  there  is  a 
check  to  growth  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration.  The  tuber  does  not  get  the 
water  and  food  essential  to  a  continuous 
growth.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
soil  about  the  tuber  becomes  dry  and  a 
certain  amount  of  shrinkage  occurs.  The 
“heart”  of  the  potato  is  furthest  from 
the  skin,  which  being  firmer  than  the 
flesh,  serves  to  support — to  hold  together 
— the  flesh  nearest  to  it.  The  “heart”  of 
the  tuber  is  furthest  from  the  supporting 
skin  ;  it  is  the  oldest  and  least  vigorous 
portion.  When,  therefore,  shrinkage 
occurs,  where  would  the  break  naturally 
occur?  Manifestly  in  just  that  weaker 
portion — the  furthest  from  the  support¬ 
ing  skin  and  soil  which  perhaps  gives 
additional  support  to  the  outer  portions. 
There  is  no  evidence,  we  are  told,  of  any 
fungous  growth  in  the  hollow  heart.  The 
walls  are  merely  dried  out  and  callused 
by  exposure  to  the  air  which  exists  in 
the  body  of  the  tuber.  That  early  tubers 
are  less  frequently  affected  with  hollow 
heart  gives  some  evidence  of  the  plausi¬ 
bility  of  this  “guess.”  Another  bit  of 
partial  evidence  is  that  hollow  heart  is, 
as  we  have  observed  time  and  time  again, 
more  prevalent  in  seasons  of  droughts 
than  in  seasons  when  growth  goes  on 
progressively  and  uninterruptedly. 

Nevertheless,  we  say  to  our  readers, 
“do  not  plant  hollow-hearted  seed.” 
Why  ?  We  do  not  know.  We  have  evi- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  first-class  nursery 
stock  of  any  kind,  and  wish  to  buy  at 
bottom  prices,  write  to  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.,  for  Price  List.  They  deal 
direct  with  the  farmers,  furaish  only  the 
best  of  stock,  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion. — Adv. 


dence  that  the  disability — so  to  call  it — 
may  be  lessened  by  planting  sound  seed. 
We  know  that  some  tubers  have  a  greater 
solid  content  than  others.  By  selecting 
such  seed  which  is  more  solid  and  less 
liable  to  shrink,  we  may  reduce  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  hollow  heart.  That  is  the  only 
explanation  that  occurs  to  us. 

In  the  Canadian  vegetable  exhibit  of 
the  World’s  Fair,  was  a  squash  weighing 
365  pounds,  which  naturally  attracted 
much  attention.  Mr.  Wm.  Warnock,  of 
Goderich,  Ont.,  explains  how  it  was 
raised,  in  the  Canadian  Horticulturist. 
He  prepared  for  each  hill  a  compost  of 
two  barrow  loads  of  hen  manure  and 
four  of  good  soil,  mixed  well  together. 
This  was  the  first  of  April  This  was 
forked  over  in  a  week  or  so,  and  about 
the  first  of  May  he  added  four  barrow 
loads  of  well-rotted  manure,  keeping  it 
under  shelter.  He  dug  his  hills  seven  feet 
in  diameter  and  six  inches  deep,  mixing 
the  best  of  the  soil  with  the  above  com¬ 
post.  The  hills  were  about  six  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  soil  and  about  10 
feet  in  diameter.  When  the  seed  started, 
he  thinned  out  to  one  plant.  When  the 
vine  had  grown  three  or  four  feet,  he 
mulched  the  soil  to  a  distance  of  10  feet 
from  the  roots  on  all  sides  with  horse 
manure  three  inches  deep.  He  kept  the 
hills  well  watered,  and  pegged  down 
each  vine  as  it  ran  so  that  it  took  root  at 
every  joint. 

As  soon  as  there  was  a  good  specimen, 
he  pinched  out  all  others,  nipped  the 
ends  of  the  vines,  and  destroyed  all  blos¬ 
soms.  That  is  the  way  the  mammoth 
squash  was  raised. 

We  would  remind  our  readers  that 
there  is  no  better  time  than  right  now  to 
answer  the  following  questions  :  What 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  shall  I  plant 
next  spring  ?  What  fruit  trees,  grape 
vines,  and  small  fruits  in  general?  What 
are  the  best  varieties  of  seeds,  roots  and 
tubers  to  purchase  for  the  garden  and 
the  farm  ?  What  fertilizers  would  prove 
the  most  economical  for  the  garden,  field 
and  orchard  ?  What  new  implements 
may  I  purchase  that  will  so  aid  my  work 
as  to  pay  for  themselves  “  over  and  over 
again?”  What  may  I  avoid?  is  also  a 
pertinent  inquiry.  As  aids  to  answering 
such  questions — upon  which  success  or 
failure  may  largely  depend — the  latest 
books  may  be  read,  the  institutes  at¬ 
tended,  the  thriftiest  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  hither  and  yon,  consulted,  and 
the  files  of  the  trustiest  farm  and  garden 
papers  carefully  examined. 

In  guidance  of  this  sort  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  as  to  the  authorities  we  consult. 
A  limited  experience  is  a  dangerous  source 
to  rely  upon.  So,  too,  is  the  go  off-half- 
cocked,  loud-mouthed,  know-it-all  enthu¬ 
siast.  People  who  have  met  with  un¬ 
usual  success  in  their  occupation  are  often 
the  most  conservative.  They  hesitate  to 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


IN  writing  to  advertiser*  please  always  mention 
Thi  Rural. 


Salt  Rheum  5  Years 

In  the  form  of  a  running 
•ore  on  my  ankle,  four 
physicians  failed  to  cure. 

I  then  commenced  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
using  Hood’s  Olive  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  I  was  com- 
pletely  cured,  and 
have  had  no  trouble 
with  it  6lnce.”  Simeon 
Btaples,  East  Taunton, 

Mass.  Hood ’9  Sarsaparilla  CURBS 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  Ills,  Jaundlee,  bil¬ 
iousness,  sick  headache  and  constipation.  25 a. 


Nonpareil  Grinding  Mills. 

THE  BEST 

FEED  M  ILL  MADE. 

For  Circular-address 

L.  J.  MILLER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Thin  Children  Grow  Fat 

on  Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat  fo  o  d  s 
make  fat 
children. 

They  are 
thin,  and  remain,  thin  just  in 
proportion  to  their  inability  to 
assimilate  food  rich  in  fat. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  especially 
adaptable  to  those  of  weak  diges¬ 
tion — it  is  partly  digested  already. 
Astonishing  how  quickly  a  thin 
person  gains  solid  flesh  by  its  use! 
Almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 

Prepared  by  Scott  A-  Bmvne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


The  Famous  Classic  Series: 

1  Rone  Classics.”  2  volumes. 

”  Plano  Classic,”  2  volumes. 

"Classical  Pianist.” 

“  Song  Classics  lor  Low  Voices.” 

“Classic  Tenor  Songs.” 

‘•Classic  Baritone  and  Bass  Songs.” 

“Classic  Pour  Hand  Collection.” 

“  Class  cal  Collection.”  Violin  and  piano.  2vols 
“  Classical  Collection.”  Flute  and  piano. 

”  Young  People’s  Classics  ’  Volumes  l  and  2. 

"  Classic  Vocal  Gems  ”  Soprano. 

“  C  a8sic  Vocal  Gems.”  Alto. 

"  Classic  Vocal  Gems.”  Tenor. 

“Classic  Vocal  Gems.”  Baritone  or  Bass. 

The  best  series  represents  18  volumes  of  the  best 
music  known. 

ANOTHER  VOLUME 

has  just  been  added  to  this  already  famous  series 


Selected  Classics 

FOR  TUE 

Pianoforte. 

INVALUABLE  TO  THE  PLAYER. 
THE  LATEST  COMPLETE  WORK. 

It  contains  a  veritable  feast  of  the  best  gems  of 
the  world’s  great  composers,  Including 

Grieg,  Moszkowskl,  Saint- -aens.  Godard, 
Jadassohn,  Chawinade,  Durand,  Lack, 
Wltllcn.  Diejscuock,  Popper,  Mascagni, 
Dubois,  Gregn,  Rubinstein,  Gruizmacher, 
Helmund,  welss,  Paderewski,  Brainbach, 
Jensen,  lloimann,  Thome,  Paradles, 
Klrcbner. 

143  pages;  full  sheet  music  size. 

Any  of  tlie  above  books,  postpaid.  Heavy 
paper  cover,  #1;  boards,  $1.25;  cloth,  gilt, 
82.  _ 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  N.  V.  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co..  Phlla 


Saskatchewan 

Buffalo  Robes. 


They  are  the  warmest,  handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Sjetgn  liobes  made,  practically  unwear- 
-u table.  Not  expensive,  ana  insure  solid  com¬ 
fort  to  people  exposed  to  cold  weather.  “Buffalo 
Bbl  ”  says  they  are  a  perfect  substitute  for  the 
old,  and  now  rare,  Buffalo  skins.  Ask  for  the 
Saskatchewan  Buffalo  Robes  at  your  dealer’s,  or 
if  not  In  stock,  send  for  illustrated  book  to 
AMERICAN  BUFFALO  KOBE  4  O., 
3—5  Howell  Street,  Butlalo,  N.  Y. 


[fig  ftit  T  —A  large  young  orchard  and  small 
lUil  uALL.  fruit  farm.  Sales  for  two  years  past 
more  than  $30,000;  or  the  right  man  for  superintend¬ 
ent  wanted.  Best  of  references  required. 

Address  FRUIT  FARM,  RURAL  NJSW-Yorkek. 


WE  SEND.  FREE 

with  this  beautiful  Organ  an  Instruction 
Rook  and  a  handsome,  upholstered  Stool  1 
The  organ  has  11  stops,  6  octaves,  and  is 
made  of  Solid  Walnut.  Warranted  by  us  for 
15  years.  We  only  charge  #45  for  this  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument.  Send  to-day  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  OXFORD  UFO.  €0 
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Ruralisms—  Continued. 
give  positive  advice  ;  to  express  sanguine 
opinions,  because  they  well  know  that 
many  other  conditions  must  be  supplied 
ere  others  may  meet  with  their  success. 

Ruralisms  advises  to  go  slowly  and 
carefully  if  you  would  ultimately  go 
rapi  Jly  and  wisely.  Do  not  invest  largely 
in  any  crop  whatever  until  by  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  or  trial  in  a  small  way  you 
have  ascertained  that  the  new  venture 
will  almost  surely  be  a  profitable  one. 
Touch  novelties  lightly,  has  been  the 
teachings  of  this  journal  for  many  years, 
but  touch  them.  Try  them  in  ever  so 
small  a  way,  but  try  them.  This  does 
not  cost  much,  if  one  select  the  novelties 
with  that  kind  of  cool  judgment  that  is 
proof  against  the  extravagant  language 
of  unprincipled  catalogue  makers. 

Inexperienced  or  unprogressive  gar¬ 
deners,  farmers  and  frait  growers  are 
often  imposed  upon  by  the  manufactured 
embellishments  with  which  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  some  seedsmen  are  loaded. 
Without  further  proof  they  cannot — 
ought  not — to  believe  a  word  of  such 
praise  or  be  misled  by  the  absurdly  ex¬ 
aggerated  pictures. 

There  are  rogues  in  the  seed,  nursery 
and  florist  business  as  well  as  in  other 
vocations.  Unfortunately  they  cannot 
be  spotted  and  condemned  as  can  he  who 
is  caught  in  the  act  of  manufacturing 
counterfeit  bills  or  coins.  Unfortunately 
the  crop  must  be  grown  ere  its  purity 
can  be  determined  and  even  then  positive 
proof  against  the  imposition  is  often  hard 
to  secure.  Rascality  in  the  seed  and 
plant  business  is  therefore  comparatively 
safe. 

But  there  is  one  comfort.  The  career 
of  those  who  delude  their  patrons  by 
alluring,  but  false  descriptions,  is  short. 
Their  trade  is  sought  among,  and  for  the 
most  part  confined,  either  to  easily -duped 
beginners  or  to  those  who,  knowing  it 
all  themselves,  have  no  need  of  the  trust¬ 
worthy  literature  of  the  times.  Exper¬ 
ience  and  reading  soon  enable  those  who 
have  occasion  to  examine  catalogues  to 
separate  the  meretricious  from  the  meri¬ 
torious.  The  loud-mouthed,  surperlative 
catalogue — both  as  to  text  and  engraving 
is  thrown  aside ;  the  conservative  cata¬ 
logue  accepted. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  mouth-chin- 
and-parrot  firm  soon  falls  into  disgrace, 
and  the  wide-awake,  honest  firm  is,  in 
the  end,  the  gainer  thereby. 

Here  is  a  bad  report  for  the  famous 
potato,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  It  comes  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Roberts  of  Chateauguay,  N.  Y. 
We  are  always  glad  to  give  both  sides  to 
every  subj.ct  talked  of  in  these  columns 
even  though,  as  in  this  case,  we  desire 
that  there  were  no  occasion  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  other  side  : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato  never  did  well 
here.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  season  was  too 
long  or  what,  but  my  experience  has  been,  and  I 
have  raised  It  every  year  since  you  sent  It  out,  that 
It  Is  a  big  y lelder,  a  good  keeper,  being  very  free  from 
rot,  even  this  year  when  nearly  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  potato  rotted,  but  It  is  not  .ht.to  eat.  My 
neighbors,  many  of  whom  have  obtained  seed  and 
tried  It,  report  the  same.  A  more  soggy,  watery 
potato  was  never  raised  on  our  farm. 

We  would  ask  our  friend  if  this  infe¬ 
riority  may  not  be  due  to  poor  soil  or  to 
imperfectly  drained  land  ?  The  No.  2 
grows  to  a  very  large  size  and  it  grows 
rapidly  to  a  large  size,  so  much  so,  in¬ 
deed,  that  it  is  often  dug  in  July  and 
sold  as  a  first  early.  Now  if  the  soil  is 
not  well  supplied  with  nitrogen  as  well 
as  potash,  phosphate,  etc.,  the  tuber 
must  of  necessity  be  deficient  in  starch 
content,  which  means  a  wet,  soggy 
potato. 

Our  respected  friend,  Ph.  A.  Lippens, 
of  Ghent,  Belgium,  writes  that  the  No.  2 
potato  which  seeded  so  freely  with  him 
during  the  season  of  1892,  failed  to  ripen 
seeds  last  season.  The  balls  formed, 
grew  to  a  certain  size  and  dropped  in 
such  an  immature  state  that  the  seeds 
were  worthless. 

J.  J.  Willis,  J.  B.  Lawes’s  superin¬ 


tendent  at  Rothamsted,  states  in  the 
Agriculturist,  that  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duce  the  lowest  average  yield  of  potatoes 
per  acre  (1.87  tons  only)  of  any  of  the  13 
countries  where  potatoes  are  extensively 
grown.  Great  Britain  gives  the  largest 
yield.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Willis 
approves  of  what  The  R.  N.-Y,  has  often 
urged  upon  potato  growers,  viz.,  that  a 
liberal  use  of  high-grade  ‘  ‘complete”  arti¬ 
ficial  manures,  which  contain  all  sorts  of 
food  which  the  tubers  or  vines  need, 
serves  the  best  purpose. 

If  there  ever  was  a  good  reason  for  the 
original  purchase  of  new  and  improved 
varieties  of  seeds  for  gratuitous  distri¬ 
bution  by  our  Government,  there  is 
now  certainly  no  valid  reason  for  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  ordinary 
seeds,  bulbs,  and  cuttings,  which  are 
common  in  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
and  easily  obtainable  at  low  prices  by 
the  people  generally.  So  says  Secretary 
Morton,  and  so  say  we  all.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  since  the  establishment  of 
a  a  experiment  station  in  each  State 
and  Territory.  These  stations,  by  their 
very  character  and  name,  are  the  proper 
agencies  to  experiment  with  and  test 
new  varieties. 

The  dimensions  of  this  distribution  of 
seeds  by  legislation,  and  legislators  are 
made  visible  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
for  this  calendar  year  enough  cabbage 
seed  has  thus  been  sent  out  to  plant  19,- 
200  acres,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beans 
to  plant  4,000  acres,  of  beets  enough  to 
plant  2,500  acres,  of  sweet  corn  to  plant 
7,800  acres,  together  with  enough  cucum¬ 
ber  seed  for  2,025  acres,  enough  musk  and 
watermelon  seed  to  plant  2,075  acres  ; 
and  that,  altogether,  this  department 
has  sent  out,  in  more  than  nine  millions 
of  packages,  a  sufficient  amount  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds  to  plant  89,596  acres 
of  land.  That  this  popular  dissemina¬ 
tion  is  regarded  altogether  as  a  gratuity, 
and  not  of  any  appreciable  advantage,  is 
proved  by  the  failure  of  any  general  re¬ 
cognition  of  benefits  by  those  who  have 
received  the  packages.  In  view  of  the 
above  facts,  this  enormous  expenditure, 
without  compensatory  benefits,  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30,  1893, 
there  were  paid  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  directly  for  seeds,  $66,- 
548.61;  and  the  remainder  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $130,000  was  absorbed  in  the 
cost  of  putting  them  into  packages,  and 
delivering  them  for  distribution.  And 
to  the  above  operating  expenses  of  the 
Seed  Division  there  must  be  added  its 
fixed  charges  in  the  form  of  statutory 
salaries,  amounting  to  $13,520,  and  this 
swells  the  annual  expenditure  to  $143,- 
520. 

Ix  a  former  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  said  that 
a  red,  self-blanching  celery  was  what  would  be 
wanted  next,  and  that  It  would  come.  It  Is  here, 
whether  to  stay  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  We  found 
one  plant  In  our  crop  this  season  of  true  White  Plume 
character,  but  having  the  outer  stems  a  pale  red  for 
two  or  three  Inches  from  the  root.  It  was  grown  by 
the  new  method,  and  would  probably  be  deeper  col¬ 
ored  If  It  had  been  more  exposed  to  the  light.  Did 
any  one  else  Und  anything  like  It  ? 

H.M.  ENGLE  &  SON. 

Yes,  others  are  raising  the  same  vari¬ 
ety,  and  it  will  be  offered  next  year  for 
sale.  We  are  not  permitted  to  mention 
the  firm’s  name.  We  are  told  that,  while 
it  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  White 
Plume,  it  is  of  decidedly  better  quality. 


The  best  potatoes  ever  introduced 
to  be  given  to  subscribers — see  editorial 
page.  _ 

Abstracts. 

- Century  :  “  The  tests. — Of  a  broom: 

not  its  experience,  but  its  lack  of  it.” 

“Of  innocence  :  not  its  ignorance,  but 
its  choice  of  what  it  knows.” 

“  Of  useful  knowledge  :  not  how  deep 
it  goes,  but  how  readily  it  comes  to  the 
surface.” 

“Of  a  philanthropist:  not  how  well, 
he  has  loved,  but  how  many.” 

“  Of  a  good  housekeeper:  not  that  you 


notice  her  housekeeping,  but  that  you  do 
not  notice  it.” 

“Of  a  good  woman :  not  that  she  is 
good,  but  that  she  makes  you  good.” 

“Of  a  teacher  :  not  how  many  ques¬ 
tions  he  asks  that  his  pupils  answer 
readily,  but  how  many  he  inspires  them 
to  ask  him  which  he  finds  it  hard  to 
answer.” 

- Emerson  :  “  Every  fact  is  related  on 

one  side  to  sensation,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  morals.  The  game  of  thought  is,  on 
the  appearance  of  one  of  these  two  sides, 
to  find  the  other  ;  given  the  upper,  to 
find  the  lower  side.  Nothing  so  thin  but 
has  these  two  faces ;  and,  when  the  ob¬ 
server  has  seen  the  obverse,  he  turns  it 
to  see  the  reverse.” 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “  Is  that  a 

Brahma  rooster,  Uncle  James?”  asked 
Olivia,  just  arrived  from  the  city.  “  No, 
he’s  a  Leghorn.”  “  Why,  how  stupid  of 
me  !  Of  course  !  I  see  the  horns  on  his 
ankles.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “Consider  how 

good  a  big  five-cent  sandwich  tastes  when 
one  is  really  hungry,  and  what  a  poor 
thing  a  five-dollar  dinner  is  when  he 
is  not,  and  how  little  difference  there  is 
between  good  wine  and  pure  water  when 
it  has  once  passed  one’s  gullet.” 

- Emerson  :  “  Each  Satan  appears  to 

himself  a  man  ;  to  those  as  bad  as  he,  a 
comely  man  ;  to  the  purified,  a  heap  of 
carrion.” 

- Frank  R.  Stockton:  “Most  people 

can  be  uppish  in  good  clothes,  but  to 
look  like  a  scarecrow  and  be  uppish 
can’t  be  expected  except  from  the  truly 
lofty.” 

- Irving:  “There  is  a  beautiful 

hardiness  about  real  dignity  that  never 
dreads  contact  and  communion  with 
others,  however  humble.  It  is  only 
spurious  pride  that  is  morbid  and  sensi¬ 
tive  and  shrinks  from  every  touch.” 

“The  unpretending  great  and  the  arro¬ 
gant  little.  I  have  no  respect  for  titled 
rank,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  true 
nobility  of  soul;  but  I  have  remarked  in 
all  countries  where  artificial  distinctions 
exist,  that  the  very  highest  classes  are 
always  the  most  courteous  and  unassum¬ 
ing.  Those  who  are  well  assured  of  their 
own  standing  are  less  apt  to  trespass  on 
that  of  others;  whereas  nothing  is  so 
offensive  as  the  aspirings  of  vulgarity 
which  thinks  to  elevate  itself  by  humili¬ 
ating  its  neighbor.” 

- Lowell:  “Let  no  man  write  aline 

that  he  would  not  have  his  daughter 
read.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual  New-Yobkek. 


CROPPERS 

ATTENTION! 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 
Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cut  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
lie  don’t  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


CNPIMITC  8AW 

CNulllCOl  MILLS, 

Threshing  Machines. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Fa. 


BtaliPaT^WKJi 

l  Double  Acti  tv-  ^ 
i  Excelsior  o^ray- 

t  itig  Outiits  prevent  xfe/! 
|  Leaf  Blight  &  Wormy  nP 
JJ  Fruit.  Insures  ft  heavyJB 
1  yield  of  all  Fruit  andP? 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  Send  8  cts,  for 
Jl  o&talogue  and  full  treatise 


jHJBKg  on  spraying.  Oirrulart/rte. 

PUpSEP  WM. STAHL, Quincy, III. 


YOU  CAN  SELL 

SAP  PAIL  COVERS. 

We  make  a  metal  one  cheap. 

Curtis  Steel  Roofing  Co., 

57  SIGLElt  STREET,  Nil, EH,  O. 

Also  all  kinds  of  Metal  Hooting  and  Paint. 


i 

Our  Curlleld  K  nai.^ack, 
Double  Km  pi  re,  Perfee* 
tlODe  and  Little  Lein, loud  nil 
tffckeirt-  The  be*t  it  alwajB  cheapest 
-iSSflJifSf  n  rCT  working  part* 

Tan— ABB  THB  D  CrW  I  IP  Automatic  *tlrrer», 
TttrtiUtft.  KMMit  ttad  hoary  ftemexabax  Garfield  i« 

*• L#aj7  tkat  i«  aonoikTed  4*  fit  the  back  Write  for  ■pe¬ 

dal  price-list  end  book  of  lnctmctlon*.  We  *&ve  you  money 
HELP  EOIICE  FLAP  CO.,  lit  BrUtoI  Av».,  LOCK  TORT,  f,.l. 


THOMPSON'S  GRASS 

“  Sows  Clover*  A  — - 

Timothy,  Alfalfa, 

Ited  Top,  Flax, 

and  all  kinds  of 
G  It  ASS  SEEDS. 
iiO  to  40  Iha^ferz.— 

Acres  Per  Day.  IV 

Weight  40  lbs. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 


Hows  any  quantity. 
Evenly ,  Accurately, 

in  wet,  dry  and 
SAl  windy  weather. 

No. 17, River  Si.. 
' YPSILANTI.  Mich. 


’See  our  Buuuer  Hoot  Cutter  on  another  jxiue. 


THE  WEAKEST  SPOT 
-  in  your  whole 
system,  perhaps, 
is  the  liver.  Ii 
that  doesn’ t  do 
its  work  of  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood, 
more  troubles 
come  from  it 
than  you  can  re¬ 
member. 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  acts 
upon  this  weak  spot  as  nothing  else  can.  It 
rouses  it  up  to  healthy,  natural  action.  By 
thoroughly  purifying  the  blood,  it  reaches, 
builds  up,  and  invigorates  every  part  of  the 
system. 

For  all  diseases  that  depend  on  the  liver 
or  the  blood — Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Bilious¬ 
ness  ;  every  form  of  Scrofula,  even  Con¬ 
sumption  (or  Lung-scrofula)  in  its  earlier 
stages ;  and  the  most  stubborn  Skin  and 
Scalp  Diseases,  the  “Discovery”  is  the  only 
remedy  so  unfailing  and  effective  that  it  can 
be  guaranteed. 

If  it  doesn’t  benefit  or  cure,  you  have  your 
money  back. 

On  these  terms,  it’s  an  insult  to  your  in¬ 
telligence  to  have  something  else  offered  as 
“just  as  good.” 


BECKERT’S  SEED  ANNUAL 

For  100-1, 

ts  a  useful  book  for  those  who  are  Interested  In 
gardening.  Treats  of  most  all  that  Is  worthy  In 
Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring  Bulos,  Seed 
Potatoes,  etc.  Write  for  It  and  mention  The  K.  N.-Y. 

WM.  C.  BECKERT,  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


for  Spring  Planting. 
We  wish  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  reliable 
Farmer  or  Fruit  Grower  In  every  county  to  represent 
us  during  this  winter.  We  will  give,  FREE,  25  to  ICO 
Apple,  Pear  or  Plum  Trees  to  any  one  who  will  get 
up  a  club  or  secure  orders  for  us  In  his  section  In 
proportion  to  amount  sold.  Our  prices  suit  the 
times  No  better  stock  grown.  Secure  a  Hue  orchard 
free.  Write  tor  full  particulars  and  prices. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS 

THE  QPPIH  HOUSE 
OLDEST  wEb  EL#  AMERICA 

have  Issued  their  handsomely  Illustrated  SEED 
Catalogue  for  IS!)4.  Merchants,  Market  Garden¬ 
ers,  and  Private  Families  desiring  Good  Seeds, 
should  send  postal  for  a  copy.  FREE  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  Address  I>.  bAMIRETH  &  SONS, 

Seed  Farmers  and  Merchants,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fertilizers  Unprofitable 

Very  often  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  Potash. 
Farmers,  avoid  these  and  secure  paying  yields  by 
selecting  brands  containing  high  percentages  of 
Potash,  or  apply  Potash  Salts,  such  as  Muriate  of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Kalnlt.  For  In¬ 
formation  and  pamphlet  address 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  StM  N.  Y.  City 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN 

For  Descriptive  f*||*Q£Q  General  Fruit  Cat- 
List  and  UllAr  EL V  alogue,  address 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  Bender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in  every  letter. 
Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest  means  of 
transmitting  money . 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  1893. 

ANOTHER  GOOD  NEWS  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  R  N.-Y.  has,  once  or  twice,  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  able  to  send  a  fair-sized  specimen  of 
Carman  No.  3  potato  to  all  applicant-subscribers  next 
fall. 

The  stock  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  introduce 
it  in  1895  is  now  found  to  be  ample  to  justify  us  in 
announcing  that  we  shall  be  prepared  next  fall  to  mail 
to  all  applicant-subscribers  a  fair-sized  tuber — not  less 
than  four  ounges  in  weight. 

AGAIN. 

We  shall  also  be  in  a  position  to  send  next  fall  to  all 
subscribers  who  apply,  a  fair- sized  tuber  of  the  No.  1, 
the  crop  of  which,  last  season,  owing  to  excessive 
drought,  was  not  over  one-fifth  the  average  yield  of 
the  farm  where  it  was  grown. 

We  are  enabled  to  make  this  promise  owing  to  the 
liberality  of  the  introducers  who,  appreciating  the 
situation,  have  kindly  6et  aside  enough  seed  from  their 
scanty  supply  to  insure  an  ample  quantity  for  The 
Rural  distribution.  The  fact  that  we  were  unable  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  No.  1  caused  us 
great  annoyance,  and  we  are  now  more  than  glad  that 
we  can  satisfy  all  calls  for  it. 

Due  and  repeated  notices  will  be  given  when  our  friends 
may  apply  for  these  two  remarkable  varieties  of  potatoes — 
the  best  second  early  and  lute  kinds,  it  is  believed,  that  have 
ever  been  introduced. 

NOW  remember. 

1.  That  both  these  potatoes  will  be  sent  out  October 
next — not  before. 

2.  Applications  for  them  will  be  received  October 
next — not  before. 

3.  Notice  will  be  given  in  this  column  the  first  and 
second  weeks  in  October,  so  that  all  will  be  reminded 
when  to  apply. 

4.  The  1893  subscribers  who  did  not  receive  a  potato 
this  year  will  be  entitled  to  the  Carman  No.  1  potato 
next  October  whether  they  become  subscribers  for 
1894  or  not. 

5.  Any  one  who  fails  with  the  No.  1  this  year  may 
apply  again  in  October. 

#  * 

We  think  Mr.  Hart’s  experience  with  feeding  an  or¬ 
chard  on  the  manure  from  a  dairy  farm  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  We  shall  see,  next  week,  how  the  use  of 
fertilizers  has  changed  his  methods,  and  also  his 
crops.  Some  of  the  agricultural  changes  in  the  last 
10  years  are  almost  bewildering. 

*  # 

In  the  notes  on  preparing  a  ration  for  a  cow  with¬ 
out  ensilage,  we  think  Mr.  Talcott  comes  nearest  the 
mark  by  advocating  a  substitute  for  the  silo.  Wiiile 
we  doubt  if  it  pays  to  buy  an  expensive  steaming  out¬ 
fit  to  prepare  the  food  for  a  small  herd  of  cows,  this 
plan  of  pouring  hot  water  over  the  cut  stalks  and  hay 
costs  but  little  and  certainly  does  soften  up  the  rough 
forage.  To  this  extent  we  believe  the  hot  box  pays. 
Ensilage  undoubtedly  has  value  as  a  cattle  food.  If 
one  cannot  have  that,  why  not  get  a  cheap  substitute? 

*  * 

Our  Western  friends  may  well  brag  about  their  fer¬ 
tile  corn  fields  and  great  yields  of  golden  grain. 
There  is  evidently  more  gold  in  that  Connecticut  crop 
described  on  page  8(53.  How  does  that  come  ?  Look 
at  the  expense  of  that  crop  !  Look  at  the  yield  and 
the  price  too  !  Do  you  realize  why  that  corn  sold  at 
$1.35  a  bushel?  It  was  seed  corn — every  kernel  con¬ 
taining  a  portion  of  the  care  and  skill  spent  on  the 
crop.  It  was  corn  with  a  pedigree — with  blood  and 
breeding.  Sell  that  corn  for  its  feeding  value  only 
and  the  farmer  would  surely  cry  “  hard  times  sold 


at  its  seeding  value  and  the  “hard”  becomes  soft.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  corn  grown  in  the  country  cannot 
be  used  for  seed,  but  is  that  any  reason  why  you  as  an 
individual  should  sit  down  and  say  there  is  no  use  to 
put  blood  and  pedigree  into  what  you  produce  ? 

*  # 

The  Anti-option  Bi  1  is  coming  up  again.  This  time 
it  has  been  changed  into  a  revenue  measure — that  is  to 
say,  the  chief  argument  put  forward  for  it  is  that  it 
will  raise  funds  for  Government  expenses.  The  old 
bill  proposed  to  drive  illegal  dealers  in  produce  out  of 
the  business  by  levying  a  tax  so  high  that  few  could 
pay  it.  The  new  bill  will  put  this  tax  down  so  low 
that  many  persons  will  take  out  licenses  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  considerable  revenue.  In  effect  it  will  make  the 
bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  Street  register  and  pay  taxes. 
We  always  did  believe  in  registration  for  bulls,  and 
see  no  reason  why  the  breed  of  bears  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  like  system.  But,  will  the  new  bill  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  old  one  and  prohibit  grain 
gambling  ?  We  think  not,  but  in  these  times  of 
“  revenue  only”  everything  must  be  bent  towards 
helping  out  the  deficiency  created  by  the  Wilson  Bill. 
*  * 

The  present  Administration  has  just  declared  that 
free  rural  delivery  of  the  mails  is  impracticable,  and 
advises  against  further  trial  of  it.  Almost  at  the  same 
breath  comes  Secretary  Morton  with  his  wish  that  a 
daily  paper  might  be  placed  in  every  farmer’s  family. 
Without  some  scheme  for  an  extension  of  the  mail 
service,  how  is  the  daily  paper  to  reach  the  farm  home? 
There  are,  indeed,  many  places  near  the  railroads 
where  daily  delivery  is  possible,  but  the  farmers  back 
among  the  hills  are  the  ones  that  most  need  inter¬ 
course  with  the  town  and  city.  How  are  they  to  get 
it  ?  Speaking  of  Secretary  Morton  and  his  speech,  we 
can  say  that  our  request  for  comments  has  called  out 
nearly  50  letters,  not  one  of  which  sustains  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Morton.  Apparently  those  who  think 
with  him  do  not  read  the  agricultural  papers — prob¬ 
ably  they  take  city  dailies  ! 

*  * 

It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  $10,000  for  investigating  road  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  This  is  called  to  mind  by 
the  fact  that  Secretary  Morton  asks  for  $10,000  more 
“to  continue  the  investigation.”  About  all  that  can 
be  expected  from  this  investigation  is  a  “  report  ”  tell¬ 
ing  us  how  bad  our  roads  are  and  what  we  would 
better  do  in  order  to  secure  better  ones.  The  $20,000 
will  be  spent  in  securing  “evidence”  that  we  need 
good  roads.  Seems  to  us  we  have  evidence  enough. 
We  now  want  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  an  execution  of 
the  bad  roads.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  efforts 
of  Colonel  Pope,  the  bicycle  maker,  to  work  up  an  in¬ 
terest  in  favor  of  a  Road  Department  at  Washington. 
Last  Wednesday  a  singular  petition  was  presented  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  It  was  1,400  yards  long  and 
wound  around  two  wheels  of  a  bicycle  and  carried 
150.000  signatures, including  governors  of  17  States,  and 
other  notables,  all  of  whom  desire  a  Road  Department. 

*  # 

The  Eastern  grain  grower  found  some  years  ago 
that  he  could  not  compete  with  Western  grain  fields 
at  growing  grain  to  be  used  as  food.  Fertility  is  too 
cheap  at  the  West.  Many  farmers  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  are  satisfied  to  raise  wheat  without  profit 
for  the  sake  of  its  value  in  a  rotation  fo.'  nursing  a  sod 
to  be  used  for  corn  and  potatoes.  As  is  shown  in  this 
issue  the  growing  of  seed  crops  of  grain  often  pays 
because  buyers  pay  for  blood  or  pedigree  in  the  seed. 
In  fact,  Eastern  farmers  have  often  been  urged  to  aim 
to  produce  only  blood  and  pedigree  in  animal  and 
vegetable  products,  as  in  these  they  are  sure  to  have  a 
monopoly.  Is  that  true  ?  We  have  recently  been  told 
of  some  four-year  old  carriage  horses  of  magnificent 
breeding  that  were  raised  on  the  cheap  lands  of 
Wyoming  at  a  cost  of  $42  each.  They  sell  readily  at 
$400  or  $500.  Now  let  us  ask  what  will  it  cost  an 
Eastern  farmer  to  raise  a  good  colt  to  that  age  ?  This 
would  make  an  interesting  comparison. 

#  * 

In  New  York  there  is  a  large  number  of  firms 
which  do  an  extensive  exporting  business,  especially 
to  South  America.  They  deal  largely  in  agricultural 
implements  and  various  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 
These  firms  often  receive  orders  from  their  corres¬ 
pondents  for  pure-bred  live  stock  of  different  kinds. 

A  prominent  exporter  and  breeder  recently  told  the 
writer  that  he  had  received  an  order  from  one  of  these 
firms,  for  an  animal  of  his  particular  breed  which  he 
could  sell  cheap.  It  didn’t  make  any  difference  about 
the  quality,  or  whether  it  had  a  pedigree  attached, 
that  could  be  manufactured  to  order.  The  exporters 
had  no  interest  at  stake,  other  than  the  money  t-o  be 
made  out  of  this  particular  transaction.  They  had 
no  reputation  to  lose.  The  prices  paid  for  such 
animals,  which  are  of  course  wanted  to  improve  the 
stock  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  are  such 
as  should  secure  the  best.  This  sort  of  business  can 


but  work  injury  to  honest  breeders,  and  the  better 
class  of  exporters.  These  countries  are  good  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  line  of 
improved  stock  and  implements.  But  such  business  as 
this  will  kill  the  trade.  The  breeder  referred  to  re¬ 
fused  to  fill  any  such  order,  saying  that  he  had  no 
such  stock.  This  is  just  what  every  breeder  should  do. 
*  * 

The  editors  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  every  one  of  the  25  office  employees 
heartily  unite  in  sending  kindly  greeting  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be  a  bond  of  union 
between  us — the  producers  and  consumers,  as  we  may 
fitly  put  it.  We  trust  that  we  may,  through  1894,  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  weekly  spread  and  one  that  may  please 
them  far  better  than  the  presentations  of  any  other 
year.  We  heartily  wish  teem  the  happiest  New  Year 
of  their  lives— by  far  the  happiest.  Whether  these 
wishes  may  be,  by  them,  realized  will,  no  doubt, 
depend  largely  upon  our  readers  themselves.  The 
most  earnest  wishes  of  our  best  friends  will  prove  of 
little  avail  to  those  who  would  both  eat  their  pie  and 
keep  it  too.  What  we  hope  is  that  our  New  Year 
wishes  may  prove  an  incentive  to  a  more  studious, 
liberal,  unselfih,  industrious  life  during  1894  than  dur¬ 
ing  any  preceding  year.  We  may  feel  assured  that 
our  happiness  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  our  efforts. 
That  is  in  accordance  with  God’s  just  laws. 

*  * 

BREVITIES. 

New  York  may  be  a  lively  place,  but  I  will  guarantee 
Tnat  there  Is  more  true  happiness  on  this  old  farm  for  me 
1  spent  a  week  down  in  New  York  and  took  the  whole  place  In. 

I  saw  the  grandeur  and  the  wealth,  the  misery  and  sin; 

Great  pa  aces  and  churches,  too.  proud  in  their  wealth  and  fame. 

And  rignt  within  their  shadow  stood  foul  dens  of  want  and  shame. 
Proud  people,  rich  beyoed  your  dreams,  played  through  their  idle  part, 
While  right  across  the  street  crept  folks  with  hunger  at  the  heart 
I  stood  and  watched  the  human  tide  tlow  up  and  down  Broadway. 
White  faces  with  hard  marks  of  care  and  young  heads  early  gray, 

Told  of  the  fight  with  poverty— the  battle  fierce  and  long, 

That  saps  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  courage  of  the  strong. 

There's  too  much  shadow  In  New  York,  the  gulf  is  all  too  wide 
Between  the  poor  folks  lu  their  want-  the  rich  folks  in  their  pride; 

And  every  dollar  of  the  wealth  that  made  that  city  grand 
Is  made  up  of  commissions  on  the  product  of  our  land  ! 

I  ilke  the  common  farmer  lolks  -  no  more  New  York  for  me. 

Whene'er  I  shut  my  eyes,  each  hard  and  care  worn  face  I  see. 

We  may  not  put  on  half  the  style  up  here  on  this  old  farm. 

But  we  are  happy  and  content  and  free  from  want  aud  harm. 

They  never  care  down  in  New'  York  who  grieves  or  dies  next  door. 

1  like  the  kindlier  folks  who  reach  a  hand  out  to  the  poor. 

The  debtor  has  debt  awe. 

Why  pay  taxes  on  a  half-run  farm  ? 

Nothing  hack  kneed  about  the  Hackney. 

May  your  Sew  Year  be  happier  than  yourold! 

The  buy  ways  of  wheat  are  low  ways  just  now. 

Bear  something  In  mind  or  else  be  bare  in  mind. 

OTraditional  fertilizer  is  what  they  call  stable  manure. 

Ever  green -those  who  notice  “green  goods  ’’  circulars. 

Can  you  stop  the  circulation  of  a  failure  by  adve>tlsicg  it  ? 

When  you  cut  a  child’s  feelings,  don’t  let  the  wound  cal!  us. 

Who  can  play  his  honest  part  with  discouragement  et  heart  ? 

Like  Mr.  Crosby,  put  an  “  if  ”  In  every  “  make”  of  your  mind. 

There  may  be  more  profit  lu  a  five-oent  than  in  a  $1,00J  business. 

A  curry'  comb  is  the  thing  with  which  to  curry  favor  with  a  cow. 
Dirt  and  disorder  always  make  a  fuss -your  Ignoramus  will  ignore  a 
mu'ts. 

Don’t  keep  vour  eyes  ”  In  your  head”— keep  them  on  your  work— 
and  play  ! 

Here  Is  the  way  some  farmers  lose  their  clover— they  sow  not  till 
the  sowing  season’s  over. 

“  Organization”  is  the  watchword.  The  first  thing  to  organize  Is  a 
club  of  subscriptions  for  The  R  N.-Y. 

Mr.  Wells  states  that  corn  to  be  right  for  the  silo  should  also  be 
ripe  enough  for  seed.  Is  that  your  Idea  ? 

So  cut  dry  stalks  are  as  Indigestible  as  clothes  pins— page  8(14.  They 
won’t  hold  a  cow’s  butter  record  on  the  line  1 

Winter  Is  the  time  for  study  and  thought.  Don’t  take  your  head 
into  next  season’s  campaign  without  ammunition. 

It  Is  a  helpful  slga,  In  our  opinion,  when  a  question  about  cream  and 
churning  can  call  out  such  a  discussion  as  Is  now  going  on  In  The 
R  N.-Y. 

IT  is  said  to  take  15  bales  of  Texas  cotton  to  buy  one  car-load  of 
Western  potatoes.  Texas  is  a  big  State,  out  It  can’t  stand  10  acres 
against  one. 

Which  would  be  the  easier  way  to  cheat  your  wife— to  sell  her  in¬ 
ferior  flour  or  a  poor  loaf  of  bread  ?  Tne  point  for  you  to  remember  Is 
that  you  mlghi  be  cheated  in  buying  the  cnemlcals  with  which  to  mix 
your  own  fertilizers  as  well  as  in  buying  the  mixed  goods. 

Fifteen  years  agy  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  buy  a  certain  amount 
of  any  substance.  We  ask  you  now  to  name  a  substance  of  which  the 
bushel  of  wheat  will  buy  as  much  as  it  wo  .Id  then.  There  is  hut  ote 
— The  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  price  of  that  has  gone  down  with 
wheat,  and  the  bushel  buys  as  many  numbers  as  ever. 

WE  do  hate  to  see  a  farmer’s  barn  or  fence  turned  into  a  sign  board 
to  display  tne  merits  of  somecody’s  “Blt.ers,”  liniment  or  tobaoco.  It 
does  seem  as  though  a  farmer  should  have  more  pride  about  him  than 
that!  This  nuisance  is  so  bad  In  Eng. and  that  there  is  a  bill  Defore 
Parliament  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  these  signs  In  pretty  rural 
places. 

American  Gardening  will,  In  our  opinion  be  a  more  instructive 
paper  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  thouga  less  handsome 
in  appearance.  But  It  Is  a  semt-monthy  now.  It  Is  In  the  hands  of 
men  wno  knowhow  to  supply  the  practical  matter  that  readers  wa  t, 
aud  that,  we  are  free  to  say,  cannot  fairly  be  said  of  Its  past.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Gardening  will  be  sent  one  year  from  any  date 
for  $1.75. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Drew,  of  Connecticut  sends  us  the  following  poetical 
“  discussion:” 

“  ‘Things  are  not  what  they  seem, 

When  we  pick  out  our  butter  cows  by  cream.’  ” — r.  n.-y. 
"If  the  truth  you  wish  to  utter, 

You  must  select  her  by  her  butter. 

Her  ration  study  day  by  day. 

And  you  can  bet  she’ll  surely  pay.” 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

When,  some  years  ago,  a  few  enterprising  breeders 
began  to  import  Dorset  sheep.  The  R.  N.-Y.  took  pleas¬ 
ure  in  helping  to  advertise  the  merits  of  the  breed.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  Dorsets  would  fill  an  empty 
place  in  American  sheep  husbandry.  We  have  given 
more  space  to  discussions  of  this  breed,  both  in  type 
and  illustrations,  than  has  any  other  paper.  NaturaLy 
many  of  our  readers  have  bought  the  sheep,  and.  in 
one  sense,  we  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  pur¬ 
chases.  Of  late  reports  have  begun  to  come  to  us  of 
unbusinesslike  dealings  on  the  part  of  certain  Dorset 
breeders.  We  can  understand  how  men  with  a  new 
and  popular  breed  of  animals  for  which  there  is  a 
growing  demand  may  be  tempted  to  sell  “  anything 
that  is  a  Dorset  ”  when  they  know  full  well  that 
the  animals  are  culls  that  will  injure  the  breed  wher¬ 
ever  they  go.  These  complaints  finally  came  down  to 
plain  statements  of  fact,  and  we  therefore  called  at¬ 
tention  to  them  in  these  columns.  Readers  will  re¬ 
member  what  we  have  said.  We  have  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  office  of  M.  A.  Cooper,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association : 

Editor  op  Rural  New-Torker: 

Your  article  on  page  820  of  last  issue,  In  so  far  as  It  reflects  upon  the 
Secretary  of  tt  Is  Association,  Is  highly  appreciated,  and.  if  you  will 
continue  your  course,  It  will  doubtless  be  quite  creditable  to  your 
journal.  Tne  gentleman  who  furnished  the  Information  Is  well  known 
to  this  office,  and  h(s  character  needs  no  comment. 

We  shall  always  rememoer  The  Rurat,  with  kindness,  and  admire 
It  for  its  truthful  attack  upon  this  office.  Your  Influence  will  doubtless 
clip  the  wings  of  the  Secretary  and  he  should  have  known  long  ago 
that  The  Rural  was  President  and  Director  General  of  the  affairs 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Dorset  Horn  Sneep  Breeders’ 
Association  of  America.  h.  Harris,  Clerk. 

X  t  X 

We  always  did  like  a  funny  man,  and  we  like  to 
give  him  a  further  chance  to  exercise  his  wit.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  above  note,  we  wrote  Mr.  M.  A.  Cooper, 
telling  him  about  the  letter  from  Mr.  Lyon,  which  is 
printed  below.  The  only  reply  at  hand  to  that  letter 
was  a  copy  of  the  Dorset  Quarterly,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  marked  note  : 

In  advertising  stock  like  the  Dorset  sheep,  where  the  demand  Is 
really  greater  than  the  supply,  one  Is  often  tempted  to  let  any  puny 
runt  go  for  the  price  offered  for  a  good  animal.  It  may  be  easy  to 
dispose  of  such  animals  now,  and  perhaps  there  is  more  present  profit 
In  doing  so  than  in  knifing  them,  but  reputation  is,  alter  all  the  best 
stock  In  trade  a  breeder  can  have,  and  It  will  pay,  in  the  long  run,  to 
kill  the  runts.  Several  men  that  we  thought  Better  of  have  oeen  sell¬ 
ing  poor  stock— that  Is  why  we  speak  of  it!— Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  are  quite  glad  The  Rural  ‘'spoke.”  The  “Imposter  and  the 
fraud”  will  have  to  go.  This  Association  was  not  organized  for  the 
protection  of  such  breeders. 

No  further  notice  being  taken  of  the  letter,  we  are 
forced  to  give  our  humorous  friend  Harris  a  chance 
to  express  an  opinion  about  the  following  letter  : 

I  have;  been  much  Interested  lately  In  the  article  In  The  Rural, 
relating  to  unbusinesslike  transactions  in  Horned  Dorset  sheep  In¬ 
asmuch  as  I  was  persuaded  to  invest  In  them  by  reading  your  paper, 

I  feel  that  you  should  know  how  those  who  use  your  columns  abuse 
the  privilege.  A  year  ago  last  September  I  read  in  your  paper  an 
article  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  setting  forth  the  excellencies  of  Horned 
Dorset  sheep,  and  as  I  was  starting  a  flock  and  wanted  some  choice 
blood  to  mix  with  them,  I  determined  to  Invest  In  that  breed,  and 
soon  after  gave  him  an  order  for  one  back  lamb  and  two  Imported 
ewes.  He  wrote  me  that  he  would  rather  have  me  change  my  order  to 
lambs  entirely  as  they  would  make  a  much  better  combination  and  so 
as,  I  trusted  him,  1  took  his  advice  and  ordered  three  ewes  and  one  ram, 
at  *25  each  When  he  quoted  prlcss  he  said  he  had  lambs  for  $15  and 
*20,  but  would  advise  me  to  buy  the  best  which  he  would  sell  at  $25. 
These  prices  beirg  for  lambs  born  in  March  and  April.  As  I  did  not 
want  to  part  with  my  money  until  I  had  the  sheep,  I  proposed  to  de¬ 
posit  $i00  in  the  bank  here,  and  have  the  amount  sent  to  him  when  the 
sheep  came.  After  looking  up  my  references,  he  expressed  himself 
as  satisfied,  and  wrote  that  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  a  route  and 
get  rates,  he  would  ship  them.  After  more  than  a  mouth’s  de  ay  they 
came  and  I  knew  at  oace  I  had  been  swindled.  Not  one  of  the  four 
would  weigh  7a  pounds,  and  one  of  the  ewes  was  not  right,  carried  her 
head  turned  around  sideways  and  looked  slca.  None  was  registered. 
However,  I  wrote  sending  him  $50,  and  tOid  him  1  felt  that  I  was 
cheated,  and  asked  him  what  his  $15  ones  were,  but  If  ne  would  send 
the  necessary  papers  and  ear  tags  showing  that  those  lambs  were 
what  he  represented  them  to  be,  I  would  send  the  remaining  $.0,  and 
ever  after  hold  my  peace.  No  one  would  ever  know  that  I  feit  cheated 
He  wrote  back  that  the  iambs  were  not  born  until  May  12-18,  had  been 
la  a  snort  pasture  and  all  they  needed  was  bran,  oats  andc  over  hay. 
He  made  no  reply  to  my  lnq allies  concerning  the  crooked-neck  one. 
but  sent  a  request  for  the  remaining  $50.  1  answered  sharply  and  told 
him  plainly  we  would  have  no  more  nonsense  about  the  matter^that 
I  mistrusted  him  and  doubted  the  pedigree  of  the  sheep.  He  replied 
that  the  ewe  lambs  were  not  what  he  intended  to  send  me,  but  were 
much  better;  that  the  necessary  papers  and  tags  were  with  Mr.  M.  A. 
Cooler,  and  to  send  him  my  $50  and  get  the  same,  or  return  the  sheep 
and  get  my  money.  I  wrote  him  that  I  would  give  him  $20  apiece  for 
three  oa  receiving  the  tags,  or  would  reship  the  sheep  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  my  money,  bat  I  have  not  heard  from  him  si  ce.  This 
was  last  January.  I  have  written  the  secretary  of  their  association, 
Mr.  M  A.  Cooper,  and  received  the  reply  that  the  matter  would  be 
Investigated;  but  I  think  that  their  efforts  must  be  of  a  dilatory 
character.  Now,  as  this  man  has  had  much  gratuitous  advertising  in 
The  Rural,  I  tbink  it  no  more  than  right  that  you  know  how  he  has 
^treated  me.  and  warn  others  or  make  him  settle  with  me  Cnly  one  of 
the  ewes  had  a  lamb  this  spring,  wn  ch  1  now  have,  but  l  will  return  the 
live  for  my  money,  as  they  have  been  a  disappointment  from  the  flrst. 
Waterbury,  Vt.  frank  c.  lyon. 

X  l  t 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  further 
comment.  If  the  officers  of  the  Dorset  Horned  Breeders’ 
Association  are  not  doing:  their  duty,  it  is  high  time 
something  was  done  about  it.  The  R  N.-Y.  has  no 
personal  interest  in  Dorsets,  and  has  certainly  no  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  We  have  had  letters  praising  the  work  done  by 
Secretary  Cooper.  We  have  simply  to  say  that  he 
makes  a  very  curious  response  to  our  request  for  in¬ 


formation.  As  for  T.  S.  Cooper  we  regret  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  print  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Lyon.  This  is  not  the  only  one  we 
have  received.  We  have  had  poor  success  in  obtaining 
answers  to  letters  sent  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  but  always 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  very  busy  man 
with  many  and  varied  interests  in  hand.  Our  only  ob¬ 
ject  in  bringing  this  matter  up  is  to  call  a  halt  in  this 
loose  way  of  doing  business,  which,  if  persisted  in, 
will  work  great  injury  to  a  very  valuable  breed  of 
sheep.  We  trust  the  coming  convention  of  Dorset 
horned  sheep  breeders  will  take  this  matter  up.  Re¬ 
ferring  again  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  we  would  say  that 
last  year  our  representative  visited  his  farm  and  saw 
some  excellent  sheep  there.  It  is  certainly  very  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  man  in  his  position  should  give  any  one 
occasion  to  write  such  a  letter  as  we  have  printed. 

X  X  X 

You  remember  that  Chicago  dairy  supply  house  we 
warned  our  resders  against  last  year?  They  ran  a 
game  much  like  that  of  the  old  Bohemian  Oats 
swindle.  The  plan  was  and  is,  to  go  into  a  community 
and  persuade  the  farmers  that  a  creamery  would  pay 
there,  while  in  many  cases  the  promoters  well  knew 
success  was  impossible.  They  succeeded  in  selling 
many  creamery  plants  which  are  now  idle  and  deserted 
though,  unfortunately,  this  firm  has  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect  the  money  for  building  most  of  them.  In  Michigan 
where  this  firm  operated,  a  number  of  law  suits  are 
pending  over  the  payment  of  these  claims.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  refused  to  advertise  this  firm  and  lost  about 
$500  in  consequence.  Most  of  our  esteemed  contem¬ 
poraries  swallowed  the  whole  thing  at  one  gulp  and 
then  proceeded  to  praise  themselves  as  the  friend  of 
the  farmer  even  while  receiving  scorching  letters  from 
those  who  had  been  swindled.  Here  is  a  note  that  we 
take  considerable  pride  in  : 

Last  spring  I  wrote  you  anti  asked  your  advice  In  regard  to  taking  a 
share  In  a  creamery  that  a  Chicago  firm  was  then  trying  to  locate  or 
rather  build  for  $4,010  for  the  farmers  who  would  take  stock  In  it. 
Well,  it  has  turned  out  as  you  said  most  of  them  do.  and  that  Is  it 
stands  like  a  White  Elephant.  They  have  not  nearly  enough  milk  to 
carry  on  a  successful  business  They  all  admit  It  Is  a  good  thing  when 
run  as  It  should  be,  but  It  has  not.been  run  as  it  should  have  been;  th9y 
are  some  $200  to  $30 J  behind  and  so  have  had  to  shut  down.  I  am 
sorry  for  them,  as  most  of  them  have  a  debt  or  mortgage  and  took 
this  course  supposing  it  would  help  them  out  of  their  debts,  as  was 
represented  by  the  agent  of  the  creamery.  But  they  could  not  coax 
me  Into  It  after  getting  such  trustworthy  advice,  for  which  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  the  old  honorable  Rural.  e.  tv.,  ,ir. 

Ottawa  County,  Mich. 

This  firm  is  preparing  to  do  a  good  deal  of  advertis¬ 
ing  this  year.  Needless  to  say  The  R.  N'-Y.  is  “.not 
on  their  list.”  Last  year  we  believe  the  Farm  Journal 
was  about  the  only  other  paper  that  took  The  R. 
N.-Y. ’s  course.  With  the  facts  before  them  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  many  recruits  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  we  are  to  have  this  year.  It  is  true 
that  this  firm  can  point  to  successful  creameries  which 
they  have  built  and  organized.  It  may  also  be  true 
that  in  the  many  cases  of  failure  the  farmers  “ought 
to  have  known  better.”  We  do  not  consider  this  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  helping  along  such  a  business. 

X  X  X 

The  two  products  chiefly  used  to  pay  our  debts 
abroad — that  is,  exported  in  exchange  for  goods 
brought  into  this  country— are  wheat  and  cotton.  On 
the  average  farms  of  the  country  these  products  cost  as 
much  to  raise  as  they  did  25  years  ago.  Yet  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  a  pound  of  cotton  is 
much  less  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It 
is  well  enough  to  say  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
dollar  is  greater— all  recognize  that  fact— but  it  takes 
more  wheat,  or  other  farm  produce  to  secure  the  dol¬ 
lar.  In  other  words,  a  dollar  to-day  represents  more 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  than  it  used  to.  An 
illustration  of  what  we  mean  is  given  in  the  following 
figures  by  J.  M.  Stahl  in  Current  Topics  : 


In  1866  our  National  debt  was . $2,788,000,000 

We  bave  paid,  Interest,  principal,  etc .  4,262,0  0  000 

We  still  owe  of  this  debt .  1,027,000  0:  0 


In  1886  the  debt  In  bushels  of  wheat  was .  1.007,000  000 

We  have  paid  In  bushels  of  wheat .  5.022, OUOjotO 

We  owe  yet  In  bushels  of  wheat .  2,054,000  000 


In  1886  the  debt  In  bales  of  cotton  was .  14,184.000 

We  have  paid  In  bales  of  cotton .  94*690  0(10 

We  still  owe  in  bales  of  cotton .  34*OOd’O0O 


The  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  different  years  are 
taken  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports.  In 
interest  and  premiums  alone  we  have  paid  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  the  original  debt.  When  we  come  to  see  how 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  wheat  has  diminished 
we  get  an  idea  of  the  distress  and  terror  that  surround 
the  farmers  who  must  depend  upon  grain  and  cotton 
for  their  chief  sales.  Their  debts  are  not  scaled  down 
as  are  the  prices  for  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  with 
many  the  prospect  of  paying  their  debts  is  altogether 
hopeless.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  men  say  that  a 
dollar  buys  more  of  their  labor  than  ever  before,  and  to 
that  extent  the  man  with  ready  money  has  an  advant¬ 
age  over  them.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all  over  the 
world  the  farmers  who  make  a  living  growing  grain 
are  in  the  worst  plight.  In  England,  Europe — every¬ 


where — the  wheat  farmers  are  loudest  in  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  with  the  increasing  substitutes  for  bread 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  wheat  is  ever  again  to  become 
king.  j  t  j 

We  often  receive  letters  from  farmers  who  have  been 
paid  for  produce  in  checks  which,  when  presented  at 
tbe  bank  on  which  they  were  drawn,  were  returned 
because  the  maker  had  then  no  balance  of  cash.  In 
most  of  these  cases,  the  farmers  held  the  check — 
sometimes  for  a  month  or  more — before  presenting  it 
for  payment.  This  is  wrong.  A  check  is  not  money  ; 
it  is  only  a  promise  to  pay  money,  and  unless  you  know 
that  the  promise  is  as  good  as  gold,  you  should  at  once 
find  out  by  sending  the  check  to  the  place  whore  the 
promise  is  to  be  carried  out.  To  illustrate  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  check  and  cash,  Congressman  Pickier, 
of  North  Dakota,  told  this  story  during  the  recent 
silver  debate : 

“  There  was  an  olil  Israelite  who  had  become  rich  In  the  bunking 
business.  His  nephew,  Isaac,  was  associated  with  him,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  having  his  wealth  go  to  Isaac  at  his  death.  Isaac  stood  at 
his  death  bed,  his  eyes  tilled  with  tears  The  dying  man  said :  ‘Isaac, 
the  physicians  tell  me  that  1  can  live  only  a  short  time.  Yon  have 
been  a  good  and  faithful  friend  and  relative.  You  have  been  loyal  to 
my  interests,  and  I  want  to  turn  over  to  you  my  entire  wealth  except 
the  $500  in  trold  with  which  I  bet;  n  business.  I  want  that  $500  to  be 
burled  with  me.  Put  the  cash  in  the  coffin  with  me,  because  I  want  to 
take  It  along.’ 

“  l8Rac  wloed  his  eyes  and  said:  •  All  right.  uncle,  I  will  do  so.’ 

“  The  0,d  Israelite  was  a  little  fearful  that  Isaac  might  bo  tempted 
by  the  glittering  $300,  s  he  told  the  rabbi  what  he  had  done  and  asked 
him  to  see  that  Isaac  carried  out  his  promise.  At  the  funeral  the 
rabbi  examined  the  body  and  could  not  find  the  money.  He  called 
Isaac  and  said:  ‘Didn't  you  promise  faithfully  to  bury  with  your 
4  uncle  the  $500  whlcn  he  began  business  with  ?  ’ 

Yes,  Isaac  replied.  •  I  did,  and  I  put  the  money  In  the  coffin.’ 

No,  you  didn’t,’  said  the  rabbi.  *1  examined  the  coffin  and  the 
money  was  net  there.' 

“  ' Oh,  yes,  I  did,’ said  Isaac.  ‘  You  didn't  look  close  enough.  You 
will  And  my  check  for  $500  in  the  vest  pocket  of  the  corpse.’  ” 

It  is  always  an  accommodation  to  a  fraud  when  you 
keep  his  check  in  your  pocket  without  an  effort  to 
have  it  cashed.  The  courts  have  decided,  too,  that 
unless  the  man  who  received  the  cheek  can  prove  that 
he  presented  it  for  payment  within  a  reasonable  time, 
he  cannot  recover  for  its  loss. 

i  X  X 

A  FRIEND  in  New  York  State  is  kind  enough  to  in¬ 
form  us. that  what  we  said  about  the  tariff  on  potatoes, 
page  837,  is  “perfect  nonsense.”  The  trouble  with 
our  friend  seems  to  be  that  he  expects  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  discuss  these  matters  as  the  political  papers  do,  and 
cut  the  cloth  on  a  strict  partisan  bias.  That  we  shall 
not  do.  If  we  toujh  them  at  all  we  propose  to  discuss 
them  in  a  fair  and  honorable  way — perfectly  willing 
to  be  set  right  if  we  make  any  misstatement  of  fact  or 
figures.  One  thing  we  should  have  added  about  the 
potato  tariff  is  the  fact  that  importers  will  use  the  low 
rate  of  10  cents  a  bushel  to  bear  down  the  price  of  the 
home  grown  crop.  They  will  attempt  to  scare  growers 
into  taking  a  very  low  price  by  filling  the  papers  with 
reports  of  an  “immense  foreign  crop,”  so  that  our  far¬ 
mers  will  hasten  to  sell  for  what  they  can  get.  With  a 
high  tariff  the  importers  are  not  able  to  work  up  such 
a  scare.  All  over  the  country  tobacco  -and  potato 
growers  are  remonstrating  against  the  cut  in  the 
tariff.  Petitions  are  being  signed,  and  earnest  efforts 
will  be  made  to  retain  the  present  duties. 

X  X  X 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Lawrence  Rodenhkbeb,  of  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  wants  to  buy  lflgocd, 
fresh  cows.  Got  any  to  sell  7 

Those  ground  beef  scraps  prepared  by  O.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester, 
Mass  ,  make  great  poultry  food. 

Who  wants  to  buy  hay?  Mr.  Elmer  J.  Webster,  CannoDsvlllo,  N.  Y., 
19  using  The  R  N.-Y.  a3  middleman  to  sell  two  car-loads.  Who' 
wants  It? 

That  Pounder  Improved  harrow  seems  to  give  general  satisfaction 
As  a  leveler  and  pulverizer  it  receives  very  flattering  comments, 
especially  from  wheat  growers.  It  is  made  by  G.  H.  Pounuer,  Fort 
Atkinson.  Wls. 

Owing  to  an  Increased  Western  demand  for  the  "Acme”  pulverizing 
harrow,  Mr.  Duane  H.  Nash,  tbe  manufacturer,  has  opened  a  branch 
house  at  20  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago.  Ill  We  are  glad  that  our 
Western  friends  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  Acme. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  advantage  of  aerating 
milk.  What’s  wanted  Is  a  proper  cooler  to  do  the  work  quickly  and  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  work.  For  tbls  work  there  are  many 
good  points  In  the  “Model  Cooler”  manufacture!  by  the  Inventor,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Gazlay,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Those  farmers  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  own  a  maple  orchard  and 
who  tap  the  trees,  should  have  the  Eureka  sap  spout.  This  spout  has 
Post's  patent  air  trap,  which  excludes  the  air  and  prevents  the  sap 
from  freezing  or  drying  up.  Their  low  cost  puts  them  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  who  taps  a  sugar  tree.  These  were  formerly  made  In 
Vermont,  but  the  business  Is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Steele  81 
5th.  Ave  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  way  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  taking  bold  of  the  suggestion  to 
use  this  paper  as  a  middleman  shows  how  quick  the  great  holy  of  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  aro  to  take  hold  of  a  progressive  Idea.  A  letter  just 
received  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Bent,  Antwerp,  N  Y.,  covers  the  case  so 
exactly  that  we  give  the  substance  of  It.  He  says:  ‘'Word  an  '  ad  ’ 
for  me  to  the  effect  that  1  want  to  correspond  with  parties  havlrg 
thorougnbred  or  grade  Holstein  catves  or  heifers  for  sale  at  farmers’ 
prices.  I  can  get  plenty  at  fancy  prices.  We  have  for  sale  a  few  pairs 
of  Buff  Leghorns.  Inclosed  lina  check  for  three  lines,  two  insertions  ”, 
We  put  the  “ad”  this  way— see  page  876:  War  ted— fuil-blcod  or 
grade  Holstein  heifers  or  calves  at  farmers’ prices.  A  few  pairs  of 
Buff  Leghorns  for  sale.  When  Mr.  Bsnt  is  through  with  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  we  would  like  to  hear  how  he  likes  his  new  middleman. 


WHO  WILL  JOIN  THIS  COMPANY? 

THIS  18  TUK  MANIFESTO. 

E,  whose  names  are  signed  below,  consent  to 
give  our  influence  in  favor  of  an  improvement 
in  woman’s  dress  which  will  allow  her  free  and 
healthful  use  of  the  organs  of  her  body  when  work¬ 
ing  or  taking  exercise.  In  signing  this  paper,  no  one 
of  us  becomes  responsible  for  the  suggestions  of  any 
one  else,  nor  do  we  promise  to  wear  or  indorse  any 
particular  style  of  dress.  We  simply  give  our  in¬ 
fluence  to  help  start  a  strong  and  healthy  movement 
in  favor  of  freedom  and  common  sense  in  dress,  leaving 
ourselves  free  to  work  for  it  as  seems  best  to  each  one. 

May  Wright  Sewall,  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw, 

Mabel  Somerset,  Celia  P.  Woolley, 

Frances  E.  Willard,  “  Sophie  May,” 

Clara  Barton,  “Jennie  June,” 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Lillie  Devereux  Blake, 

Grace  Greenwood,  Sarah  Haekett  Steven- 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  son,  M.  I)  , 

Beecher,  Grace  A.  Preston,  M.  I)  , 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Susan  N.  Carter, 

Ward,  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell, 

Lucia  Gilbert  Runkee,  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  M.  D. 

Frances  M.  Steele,  Eliza  Sproat  Turner, 

Elizabeth  Livingston  Frances  J.  Barnes, 

Steele  Adams,  “  Marion  Harland,” 

Uattie  C.  Fowler,  Mary  Green, 

Laura  Lee,  Mary  Allen  Wood,  M.  D., 

Ruth  Boyce,  Louise  Demorest, 

Marietta  Dolly,  Hester  M.  Poole, 

Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Lucia  Gilbert  Calhoun, 

Jane  Campbell,  Lucretia  R.  Garfield, 

Minerva  Parker  Nichols,  Kate  Upson  Clarke, 

A.  H.  Markley,  Mrs.  Richard  Watson 

Anna  W.  Longstreth,  Gilder, 

Anne  Whitney,  Mrs.  Henry  ViHard, 

Eliza  Putnam  Heaton,  Candace  Wheeler, 

Elizabeth  B.  Thurlberg,  Adelaide  Johnson, 

M.  D.,  Corinne  Brown, 

Charlotte  Emerson  Florence  Kelly, 

Brown,  Helena  Modjeska, 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Ellen  M.  Henrotin, 

Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Jeannette  Gilder, 

Harriet  Prescott  Spof-  Emily  HuntingtonMiller, 

ford,  Lucy  Stone. 

Lucia  M.  Peabody, 

We  give  the  list  as  published  by  the  Ladies’  Home 
Companion.  It  is  to  be  circulated  among  women 
everywhere.  Death  has  already  deprived  it  of  its  last 
strong  signature,  and  we  miss  from  it  several  names 
prominent  in  dress  reform.  Among  them  are  those  of 
Jenness-Miller,  Mrs.  Frank  Parker  and  Helen  Gilbert 
Ecob — the  last  the  author  of  the  book  on  Dress  Re¬ 
form  lately  reviewed  in  our  columns.  Probably  these 
omissions  are  due,  however,  to  the  clause  about  in¬ 
dorsing  any  particular  style  of  dress.  The  matter  is 
evidently  put  with  purpose  into  a  form  to  appeal  to 
the  conservative  ranks,  and  we  are  especially  glad  to 
see  the  name  of  so  conservative  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Sangster  in  this  goodly  company  and  adding  luster 
to  it.  _ 

ELDERLY  PEOPLE  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

T  sometimes  seems  as  if  we  had  eliminated  elderly 
people  from  society,  everybody  is  in  these  days  so 
young,  says  Harper’s  Bazar.  With  improved  diet  and 
easier  lives  and  the  keeping  up  with  what  is  going  on 
around  us,  we  of  this  generation  have,  in  a  way,  for¬ 
gotten  to  grow  old.  After  attaining  a  certain  delight¬ 
ful  age,  we  simply  stay  on,  enjoying  the  variety  and 
movement  of  life  about  us  as  well  as  we  ever  did, 
possibly  without  the  unrest  and  excitement  of  our 
juniors,  who  must  not  fall  a  step  out  of  the  pace,  as  we 
are  privileged  to  do  if  we  choose. 

But  when  holidays  come,  elderly  people  occasion¬ 
ally  feel  a  trifle  left  out.  They  are,  perhaps,  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  with  all  the  children  married  and 
settled,  not  one  remaining  in  the  old  home.  To  face 
each  other  across  the  table  at  Christmas,  remembering 
how  merry  a  group  once  laughed  and  dimpled  there, 
to  hand  each  other  conventional  gifts,  beautiful  and 
costly,  but  only  superfluous  additions  to  luxury  after 
all ;  to  eat  a  New  Year  dinner  with  the  silver  and  the 
crystal,  the  nuts  and  the  fruit,  but  no  John  and  his 
pranks,  or  Nelly  with  her  quips  and  conundrums,  or 
darling  grandchildren  to  come  on  this  day,  not  to 
dessert  merely,  but  to  the  whole  feast — this  is  to  real¬ 
ize  that  we  are  on  the  westering  slope. 

If  possible,  elderly  people  should  avoid  this  loneli¬ 
ness.  At  the  holiday  season  a  glimpse  of  heaven  is 
obtainable  only  in  the  home.  The  most  sumptuous 


spread  at  an  inn  is  less  gratifying  and  satisfying  than 
the  simplest  dinner  in  a  cozy  household.  To  gather 
about  us  some  of  our  kith  and  kin,  or  to  go  to  them, 
or  if  we  have  no  kith  and  kin  to  make  some  of  the 
world’s  homeless  ones  happy  on  New  Year’s  Day  is  a 
wise  thing  for  the  old  to  attempt.  It  cheats  the  heart 
of  that  creeping  ache  which  makes  the  eyes  heavy 
with  unshed  tears.  It  adds  zest  and  interest  to  the 
waning  hours.  Life  without  interest  is  flat.  The 
truly  interesting  and  interested  never  grow  old,  what¬ 
ever  the  family  record  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and 
so  we  end  as  we  begin.  The  elderly  are  eliminated 
from  society,  yet  society  without  their  benignant 
presence  would  be  dull  and  crude,  and  no  holiday  is 
perfect  where  there  are  no  grandparents  to  frolic  with 
the  children — sc  the  childfen  say. 

SOME  DESIRABLE  CHANGES. 

HEN  we  came  into  our  present  home  last  spring 
the  sitting-room  was  enough  to  give  one  a  fit 
of  the  blues ;  indeed  the  whole  thing  was  blue  ;  the 
paint,  paper  and  even  the  ceiling  were  of  a  befogged, 
cloudy,  smoky  blue,  too  dark  for  light  to  make  much 
impression  on  the  gloom.  As  the  room  faced  north 
and  west  the  effect  was  anything  but  cheerful.  To 
make  the  matter  worse,  we  had  just  bought  the  place, 
and  used  every  cent  at  our  disposal  in  the  purchase, 
so  that  there  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no  cash  to  put 
into  the  renovation  of  the  house. 

I  just  let  it  go  for  a  while  ;  but  we  were  not  used  to 
camping  in  the  kitchen  all  the  time,  the  parlor  was 
unfurnished  as  yet,  and  the  dining-room  too  small  to 
accommodate  anything  but  the  necessary  furniture. 
After  a  week  or  two,  I  resolved  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  after  much  planning  and  reading  of  home 
papers,  I  proceeded  to  do  it  as  follows  :  First,  I  went 
to  our  county  town,  and  bargained  with  the  grocer 
(who  also  sells  dry  goods  and  keeps  a  general  assort- 


Laundry  Bag  of  Linen.  Fig.  280. 


ment)  to  take  eggs  in  exchange  for  such  things  as  I 
would  need.  I  procured  the  very  light  wrapping 
paper  that  comes  on  a  roller — it  is  neither  brown  nor 
gray,  but  when  put  upon  the  wall  is  a  very  pretty 
shade  ;  and,  better  than  all,  it  has  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  room  much  lighter.  A  wide  border  of  heavy 
gilt  with  a  pattern  of  ferns  and  wild  roses,  at  the  top, 
and  one  similar  at  the  bottom — only  wider — made  the 
walls  extremely  pretty  and  delicate  looking  I  had, 
previous  to  hanging  the  paper,  applied  a  coat  of 
enamel  of  a  cream  shade,  and  after  the  paper  was  up, 
I  repeated  the  process,  taking  care  not  to  daub  the 
newly  papered  walls.  Of  course  it  would  have  been 
better  to  put  on  both  coats  before  papering,  but  I  was 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  wait  for  the  first  one  to  dry 
without  doing  something  in  the  meantime. 

For  the  floor  I  made  a  rug,  using  one  of  the  rug 
machines  advertised  everywhere  now,  and  worked  it 
on  strips  of  sacking,  which  were  afterward  sewed  to¬ 
gether  until  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  room. 
This  is  not  in  reality  such  a  task  as  it  seems  to  be  ; 
the  rags  can  be  drawn  in  fully  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  sewed  for  carpet  rags,  and  if  they  are  carefully 
selected  as  to  quality  and  colors,  one  soon  has  a  car¬ 
pet  that  is  very  pretty  and  durable.  Mine  was  all 
shades  of  green  and  gray,  with  a  little  wood  brown  ; 
no  particular  pattern  was  followed,  only  like  splashes 
of  the  different  colors  shading  off  into  each  other 
where  practicable  ;  and  this  because  I  do  not  like  the 
carpets  hit-and-miss  all  over.  My  green  was  all 


originally  gray  underwear,  and,  although  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  coloring,  I  never  tried  any¬ 
thing  that  took  such  a  rich,  mossy  green  with  so  little 
trouble  as  did  this.  Of  course,  lighter  shades  are 
easily  produced  by  dipping  the  material  for  a  shorter 
time  in  the  dye. 

Some  of  the  furniture  we  had  on  hand,  and  some 
we  made  of  such  things  as  came  within  our  resources; 
but  when  I  lit  the  shaded  lamp  one  evening  and  took 
John  in  after  supper,  he  said  he  was  surprised  and  he 
didn’t  believe  every  man’s  wife  could  make  her  hens 
lay  such  a  room.  But  he  was  wrong  about  that ;  per¬ 
haps  because  he  is  partial  to  flobenck. 

AN  ARTISTIC  LAUNDRY  BAG. 

Th’s  bag  for  soiled  lingerie,  handkerchiefs  and  col¬ 
lars,  is  made  of  white  butcher’s  linen,  40  inches  long, 
and  the  width  of  the  material.  Fold  the  goods  and 
sew  into  a  bag,  having  its  opening  in  the  middle. 
The  bag  is  first  embroidered  with  a  scroll  border  in 
turkey-red  btaid.  A  large  bone  ring  is  slipped  over, 
dividing  the  bag  into  two  compartments ;  the  smaller 
for  the  handkerchiefs,  collars  and  cuffs,  the  larger  for 
lingerie.  Such  a  bag  is  hygienic,  for  it  is  easily 
laundered,  is  always  fresh  and  clean,  and  is  decidedly 
pretty.  anna  hinrichs. 

THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  A  HELP. 

HENEVER  I  think  of  the  man  who,  a  few  years 
ai^o,  said  that  women  did  not  improve  after 
reading  new  way£  of  doing,  but  kept  on  as  before,  I 
say  :  “  Poor,  deluded  soul ;  how  mistaken  he  was  and 
is.”  Where  but  in  the  good  old  Rural  did  I  learn  to 
make  smoke  pickle  and  buttermilk  yeast ;  how  to 
cook  whole  and  also  cracked  wheat ;  how  to  can  meat 
for  summer  use  ;  how  to  make  delicious  soups  and 
scores  of  other  things  ? 

One  lady  told  us  to  put  corn  meal  in  ginger  cake  in 
place  of  eggs.  Said  I  to  myself,  “  Why  not  in  other 
cakes  as  well  as  in  ginger  cake  ?”  Acting  on  this  idea, 
I  made  the  following,  and  it  was  excellent :  One  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk,  two  even  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  meal, 
all  well  stirred  together,  adding  last  of  all  flavor  and 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  the  former  and  two 
of  the  latter. 

There  is  that  dumpling  question,  too.  I  never  have 
heavy  dumplings,  and  have  always  left  the  cover  on. 
But  now  I  leave  it  off ,  and  have  the  best  of  results, 
and  it  is  so  much  more  convenient  to  find  the  cover  off 
when  one  wants  to  try  them  to  see  if  they  are  done. 

In  this  State,  we  use  can  oysters  a  great  deal.  Most 
people  think  them  of  but  little  account ;  but  rightly 
prepared  they  are  not  to  be  despised  I  can  assure  you. 
When  we  lived  in  town,  our  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  gave  an  oyster  supper  and  the  soup 
was  extra  fine.  The  liquor  from  all  the  cans  was  put 
on  to  boil  with  milk  and  some  water,  and  generously 
seasoned  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  The  oysters 
were  all  in  a  large  dish.  When  the  soup  was  served 
oysters  were  put  into  the  soup  plates  and  the  boiling 
soup  poured  over  them,  thus  avoiding  a  second  cook¬ 
ing  of  the  oysters.  mabkl  h.  monsey. 


One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  us 
your  friend’s  name  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  copy. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
—Latest  United  States  Government 
Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OPEN  EYES  SEE. 

Within  your  home,  dear  friends,  bereaved, 

.Let  this  sweet  thought  abide; 

The  Christ-child  comes  to  till  his  place, 

This  holy  Christmas  tide. 

Fried  Bread. — The  drier  the  bread  the 
better  ;  first  dip  it  quickly  in  cold  water, 
then  into  well-beaten  eggs;  try  in  lard  or 
butter.  f.  n. 

Extra  Mince  Meat. — Two  pounds  of 
finely  chopped  meat,  one  pound  of  suet, 
five  pounds  of  apples,  two  pounds  of 
raisins,  two  pounds  of  currants,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  citron,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  each  of  cloves,  allspice  and  salt,  2 % 
pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  cider  or  vine¬ 
gar  to  moisten.  f.  h. 

Roast  Goose. — The  turkey  is  the  bird 
for  Thanksgiving,  but  for  the  holidays, 
goose  or  duck  should  occupy  the  place 
of  honor.  The  following  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  dressing  for  the  goose,  and 
may  also  serve  with  the  duck :  Two 
ounces  of  onions,  and  half  as  much  sage 
chopped  fine  ;  one  coffeecupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  l)o  not  quite  fill  the 
gcose,  but  leave  room  to  swell ;  roast 
from  1%  to  2  hours,  and  serve  with  gravy 
and  apple  sauce. 

Aluminium  Cooking  Utensils  are  now  in 
the  market,  and  are  so  light  of  weight 
and  easily  kept  bright  and  shining 
that  they  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  quite 
generally  used  by  the  progressive  house¬ 
keeper,  says  the  Post.  Their  cost  is 
about  the  same  as  the  best  quality  of 
granite  ware — the  only  quality,  by  the 
way,  that  is  profitable  to  buy.  Alumin¬ 
ium  is  desirable  for  saucepans,  baking- 
tins  and  perhaps  frying-pans,  but  will 
probably  not  soon,  if  ever,  altogether 
take  the  place  of  the  heavier  utensils  re¬ 
quired  for  some  kinds  of  cooking.  The 
metal,  it  is  claimed,  is  only  corroded 
when  an  excess  of  salt  is  used  in  cooking. 

Orange  Puddings.— Oranges  are  a  health¬ 
ful  fruit  for  most  people,  and  there  are 
many  ways  of  using  them  besides  the 
usual  method  of  eating  them  raw  as  a 
dessert.  A  good  pudding  may  be  made 
from  six  ordinary  sized  ones,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  sprinkled  with  one  coffee- 
cupful  of  sugar  and  left  to  stand  one 
hour.  Boil  until  well  cooked,  one  pint 
of  sweet  milk,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  large  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  pour  over  the 
oranges  and  sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  spread  on 
the  above  ;  sprinkle  on  a  little  sugar, 
and  put  into  the  oven  to  brown.  To  be 
served  cold. 

A  String  for  the  Boy.— A  ball  box  for 
the  boy  who  makes  stated  inquiries  for 
“a  piece  of  string,  quick,”  is  described 
in  this  fashion  :  Take  one  of  the  light 
wooden  boxes  in  which  liquid  blacking 
is  sold,  drop  a  handful  of  shot  in  the 
bottom  and  cover  with  melted  beeswax. 
This  is  to  hold  the  box  steady  when  the 
cord  is  pulled  out.  Bore  a  small  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  lid.  Take  a  strip  of 
red  morocco  leather  long  enough  to  go 
round  the  box  and  lap  an  inch  or  two  ; 
make  one  end  pointed  and  tack  it  round 
the  box,  leaving  it  loose  enough  so  that 
a  small  scissors  can  be  thrust  into  it. 
Paint  the  box  with  red  enamel  paint  and 
ornament  with  irregular  splashes  of  gold 
paint.  Put  in  a  ball  of  good  stout  cord — 
string  a  boy  can  depend  on — and  draw 
the  end  through  the  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  box. 

Killing  the  Blues. — A  correspondent  of 
Thk  It.  N.-Y.  gives  directions  for  dis¬ 
pelling  “  the  blues  ”  and  recommends  a 
horse-back  ride,  to  rest  the  house- 


Wben  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children  she  gave  them  Castoria 


bound  woman.  The  remedy  in  itself  is 
an  excellent  one,  for  have  I  not  tried  it 
mary  a  time  and  oft?  But,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  women, 
a  horse  is  either  an  animal  to  be  feared, 
or  one  of  the  exclusively  masculine  pos¬ 
sessions  to  which  feminine  desires  must 
not  aspire,  it  appears  just  the  least  bit 
impracticable.  I  can  imagine  the  scandal¬ 
ized  expression  that  would  settle  upon 
the  faces  of  the  farming  community, 
should  neighbor  A’s  wife,  in  a  fit  of  the 
blues,  resolutely  turn  her  back  upon 
what  work  might  be  lying  about,  deaf 
to  the,  by  no  means  gentle,  pleadings  of 
her  numerous  offspring  “  to  go  too;” 
and,  especially  reckless  of  what  the 
neighbors  might  think,  vaunt  into  the 
saddle  of  a  doubtful  charger  and  gallop 
away  collecting  the  sunbeams  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  to  scatter  the  shadows  of  de¬ 
spondency.  Show  me  the  woman  with 
sufficient  moral  courage. 

What  remedy  have  I  to  offer?  None. 
For,  until  we  are  born  again  and  can 
learn  eagerly  to  grasp  all  chances  for 
enjoyment,  cease  to  anticipate  sorrow 
for  to-morrow,  and  remember  that  work, 
though  desirable  in  its  way,  should  not 
be  made  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life, 
the  feminine  world  will  jog  on  in  the  old 
rut,  and  only  the  emancipated  few  will 
realize  how  livable  life  might  be.  L.  j.  s. 

Two  Kinds  of  Hash. — While  doing  the 
morning  work  and  preparing  hash  for 
dinner,  my  thoughts  ran  riot  as  they  can 
do  when  the  hands  are  busy.  What  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  that  the  mind  is  free 
to  roam  and  cannot  be  hampered  by  out¬ 
ward  circumstances.  I  went  back  in 
memory  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  The  breakfast  was  almost  always 
hash  ;  but  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think 
of  it.  It  was  not  only  distasteful,  but 
repugnant  to  the  children  at  least.  But 
in  those  days  children  must  eat  what  was 
set  before  them  asking  no  questions.  And 
what  was  wrong  ?  Simply  that  the 
compound  was  not  warmed  and  seasoned 
to  make  it  grateful  to  the  palate.  The 
skimmings  from  the  kettle  in  which 
beef  had  been  boiled  were  used  liberally 
with  a  little  water  and  salt  to  warm  the 
hash  in,  and  unless  it  were  very  hot 
when  eaten,  it  was  tallowy  and  must 
stick  to  the  mouth.  Why  not  have  things 
palatable  as  well  as  otherwise  ?  It  is 
true  there  was  some  excuse  at  that  time, 
for  it  was  a  country  with  heavy  forests 
to  clear  ;  and  one  had  to  be  pretty  well 
off  to  have  butter  in  the  house  to  use 
every  day,  especially  in  the  winter. 

I  do  not  think  any  dish  that  comes  to 
our  table  is  better  liked  than  is  hash. 
Our  way  is  not  to  chop  it  over  fine  lest  it 
be  salvy  like  butter  that  is  worked  too 
much.  It  is  placed  in  the  spider  with  a 
cup  of  milk  (cream  would  be  better)  and 
a  good  allowance  of  butter,  thoroughly 
ccoked  and  brought  to  the  table — not 
warm,  but  hot.  We  use  red  pepper  to 
season  and  for  a  variety.  If  the  flavor 
of  onions  is  liked,  chop  in  four  or  five 
small  ones.  Any  portion  not  used  may 
be  set  in  a  cool  place  to  warm  over. 
Freezing  will  not  hurt  it  and,  like  beans, 
it  will  bear  repeated  warmings  without 
being  any  the  less  palatable.  c.  it.  n. 


A  COOKERY  LECIURER’S  RECIPES. 

The  lecturer  at  the  latest  food  show 
in  New  York  was  Gesine  Lemcke.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  her  recipes  as  demon¬ 
strated  before  her  audiences  : 

Salad  a  la  Americaine. 

One  cupful  of  finely  cut  roasted  veal, 
one  cupful  of  finely  cut  boiled  carrots, 
one-half  cupful  of  finely  cut  celery,  one 
cupful  of  finely  shredded  cabbage,  one- 
half  cupful  of  finely  cut  boiled  beets, 
"two  finely  cut  white  onions  ;  mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  squeeze  over  all  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  cover  with  the  following 
dressing :  Beat  two  eggs  until  light ; 
add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  gradually, 

Mothers. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


then  four  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  stir 
this  over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to 
thicken  ;  remove  from  the  fire,  add  one 
even  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  of  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  French  mustard 
and  one  cupful  of  whipped  cream.  Four 
half  the  dressing  over  the  salad,  mix  it 
with  two  forks,  and  pour  the  rest  over 
the  whole;  garnish  with  lettuce  leaves 
and  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Deviled  Chicken. 

Singe  a  young,  plump  chicken  ;  cut  it 
open  in  the  back,  draw  and  wash  it 
quickly  in  cold  water.  Rub  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  all  over  it  and  place  it  in 
the  roasting  pan  with  the  breast  side  up. 
But  a  spoonful  of  butter  in  small  pieces 
all  over  the  chicken,  and  place  it  in  the 
oven  to  roast.  As  soon  as  it  has  obtained 
a  light-brown  color,  add  one  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  baste  frequently  and  let  it 
roast  till  tender.  In  the  meantime  place 
the  giblets  in  a  saucepan  with  cold  water; 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one 
onion  and  boil  until  the  giblets  are 
tender.  Then  take  them  out,  chop  them 
fine  and  set  aside.  As  soon  as  the  chicken 
is  done,  transfer  it  to  a  hot  dish.  Remove 
the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  then  mix  one 
tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  with  half  a 
cup  of  water,  and  stir  it  into  the  gravy. 
Stir  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
add  the  giblets  and  the  water  they  are 
boiled  in,  boil  and  strain.  Four  the  gravy 
all  over  the  chicken,  and  lay  some  fried 
oysters  around  the  edge  of  the  dish,  with 
small  sprigs  of  parsley  between  them. 


Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 

O  1  RENGd  H  And  beauty 
^  of  leather  is  Vacuum 
Leather  Oil ;  25c,  and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it 
Patent  lambskin-with-wool' 
on  swob  and  book — How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather — both 
free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  FARM  BARGAIN. 

825  Acres  lor  Three  Thousand  Dollars. 

50  Acrou  in  timber  and  wood.  Three  miles  from 
epot.  Abundance  of  game.  Free  catalogue  con- 
taining  larger  and  smaller  Farms. 

It.  B.  CHAFFIN  CO. .  Richmond,  Vo. 

CLAREMONT  Land  Association,  8cu£rcTv»., 

OUers  (500  choice  farms;  3,000  handsome  town  lots 
on  James  River,  with  terms  to  suit  purchasers. 
Free  circular 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


Fried  Oysters. 

Select  20  large  oysters,  dry  them  on  a 
napkin.  Dust  the  oysters  with  flour;  dip 
them  first  into  a  beaten  egg,  then  in  fine 
sifted  bread  crumbs,  and  let  them  lie  half 
an  hour  or  longer.  Flace  in  a  frying  pan 
a  half  tablespoonful  of  lard  and  one-half 
tablespoon ful  of  butter ;  as  soon  as 
melted,  lay  in  as  many  oysters  as  con¬ 
venient,  and  fry  light  brown  on  both 
sides ;  transfer  to  a  hot  dish  and  serve. 

Creamed  Beans. 

String  and  cut  one  quart  of  beans  slant¬ 
ingly  into  pieces,  place  them  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  Add 
one-balf  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  boil 
till  tender  ;  drain  in  the  colander  ;  melt 
one-half  tablespoonful  of  butter,  add  one- 
half  tablespoonful  of  flour ;  let  fry  for  a 
few  minutes  and  add  one  cupful  of  hot 
milk,  stir  and  boil  three  minntes,  add  the 
beans  and  one  tablespoonful  of  finely  cut 
or  chopped  parsley  ;  then  serve. 


If  you  name  The  Bubal  New-Vokkeu  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


The  Kind  of 

medicine 

you  need  is  the 

old  reliable  tonic  and 

blood-purifier, 


SARSAPARILLA 


it 

can  have 
no  substitute. 

Cures  others, 

will  cure  you 


CANNING 

Farnham,  N.  7 


MACHINERY  and  8UPPLJLE8 
D.  G.  Trenoh  Co.,  Chloago,  Ill.,  and 
Mention  this  paper. 


£BOVE_FACTOBY  COS; 

*8-£Lb;RS1ai  Singer  Ktyle  Machmo 

ip  1 8.*AH  buys  Highest  (Jnulo  modern  stylo 
inmchine  In  the  world,  ^different,  styles  al 
in .termed  late  prices .  Warran  ted  1 0  years. 

Wearetheonlymanufacturera  selling  ma¬ 
chines  direct.  Send  for  catalogue  A  89 
Terms  forsecuri  ng  a  sewing  machinei  un 

Chicago  sewing  machine  co.  ciucaso.m. 


EPPS’S 

ORATEFUL-COMFORTINO. 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


LADIES 


WANTED  TO 
SELL  THE 


VAN  DEUSEN  CiKE  MOULDS. 

The  only  successful  cake  mould  known.  They  take 
the  place  of  all  others,  and  come  Into  general  use 
wherever  Introduced.  A  great  opportunity  to  secure 
a  paying  business.  Kcr  terms  address 

C.  A.  CHAPMAN.  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Hibbard  Ave.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y 


tflUUI.  within  the  reach  of  all  who 

-  take  a  thorough  Business  College  Course 

by  MAIL.  It  will  pay.  Send  2  cents  for  Trial  Lesson 
and  Catalogue.  liHVANT  &  STKATTOK, 

No.  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  7. 


WIFE 

$10.50 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

Iluytho  Oxford  Irnprovod  SINGER  8ew- 


tachinontMand  guaranteed  for  10  yearn  Shipp*')  any¬ 
where  on  80  day a’  trial.  No  money  required  in  ad- 


World ’b  Fair  Medal  awarded, 
i  dealers'  and  agent*'  profit. 
LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  IHfg.  Co.,  'M  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  III. 


vane*.  75.000 
Huy  from  factory, 
Writo  to-day  for 


LU«  II a  IlfinUlj  Black  Cattle  Coats,  Robes, 
Gloves,  etc,  Also  Fur  Coats  of  all  kinds;  Bugs 
Muffs,  Ladles’  Baltic  Sea  Seal  Capes,  etc. 


GRAY  HAIR 


or  whiskers  restored  to 
perfectly  natural  color  by 
using  Van’s  Mexican  Hair 
Restorative,  or  money  refunded;  It  Is  not  a  dye,  and 
Is  warranted  absolutely  free  from  sugar  of  lead  or 
anything  Injurious  whatever.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price;  $1.00  per  bottle;  full  Informa¬ 
tion  free;  agents  wanted.  ALLKN  A  CO.,  Koom  808. 
Inter- Ocean  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Trade  supplied  by  Peter  Van  Sohaack  &  Sons 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
goes  to  every  Inhabited  section  of  North  America 
and  its  readers  are  the  leading  men  In  their  com¬ 
munities.  They  are  buyers. 

ADVERTISING  BATHS. 
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Terms  of  Subscription. 
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As  We  Go  To  Press. 

We  have  many  notable  people  on  the 
list  of  The  R  N.-Y  The  latest  additions 
to  the  family  are  His  Royal  Majesty  the 
King  of  Siam  and  the  Prince  of  Siam. 
They  have  subscribed  to  The  R.  N -Y. 
as  the  best  agricultural  paper  printed 
in  the  English  language.  His  Royal 
Majesty  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
farmers  in  the  world— being  practically 
the  owner  of  a  farm  of  300,000  square 
miles  and  ruler  of  the  destinies  of  6,500,- 
000  people.  The  R.  N.-Y.  seeks  to  bring 
hope  and  encouragement  to  all.  rich  aod 
poor,  proud  and  humble.  Ret  us  hope 
that  our  kingly  subscriber  may  find 
something  to  interest  him  in  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  our  outspoken  and  independent 
American  farmers. 

2  2  2 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
factthat  this  paper  is  to  be  promptly 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  When  the  time  for  which  you  have 
paid  runs  out  your  paper  stops.  T  his  we 
call  a  fair  way  of  doing  business.  “  Pay 
as  you  go”  is  good  enough  for  us.  So 
watch  the  date  on  your  label  and  get  in 
your  dollar  before  the  time  arrives. 
Either  do  that  or  notify  us  that  you  want 
the  paper  continued.  Now  friends,  let’s 
do  business  on  business  principles.  You 
send  the  dollar — we’ll  do  the  rest ! 

2  2  2 

This  issue  may  be  the  same  as  “good 
bye”  to  some  of  our  readers.  To  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  wish  to 
part  company  with  us  we  say  “good 
luck  1”  as  well  as  good  bye.  We  are 
obliged  to  you  for  your  past  patronage. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  you  go.  Let  us  part 
with  friendship  and  good  will.  The 
troubles  and  mistakes  of  the  past  were 
not  of  our  choosing.  We  would  like  to 
have  you  stay  and  see  that  the  Old  G  uard 
will  do  a  fair  and  honorable  business. 
There  will  be  52  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
next  year,  and  we  think  every  one  of 
them  will  cont  tin  something  worth  your 
while  to  read.  Think  once  more  before 
you  drop  out  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 
Hang  on,  friend,  we  will  try  to  make 
things  interesting  for  you 

2  2  2 

The  American  Gardening— Just  a 
word  now  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  also  subscribers  to  this  publication. 
As  all  know  who  have  examined  the  dif¬ 
ferent  horticultural  papers,  American 
Gardening  was  by  all  odds  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  largest  publication  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  The  present  owners  of  the 
Rural  Publishing  Company  desired  to 
devote  all  their  time  and  energy  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  so  sold  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardening  to  its  present  publishers. 
Our  readers  know  what  the  magazine  is 
under  the  new  management.  We  know 
that  the  publisher  desires  to  make  it 
more  practical  and  valuable  than  it  was 
in  the  monthly  form.  The  subscription 
price  of  American  Gardening,  now  a 
semi-monthly,  is  SI  per  year.  We  will 
give  a  year’s  subscription  to  that  maga¬ 
zine  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 

SI. 75. 

Let  all  who  would  like  both  papers  re¬ 
new  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

2  2  2 

Mr.  J.  F.  Clark  of  Clarendon,  N.  Y., 
sends  this  pleasant  little  note  : 

1  well  remember  my  father  taking  Tub  Rural 
New-Yoekek  when  it  was  published  In  Rochester 
by  D.  D.  T.  Moore.  Its  office  was  the  first  printing 
office  1  ever  was  in  1  have  taken  it  several  years 
myself  etnce,  and  think  it  has  been  tne  best  the  past 
year  that  it  ever  was.  It  has  paid  for  Itself  several 
times  over  for  me.  I  learn  something  from  every 
number,  and  heartily  recommend  It  to  all.  I  think  it 
would  pay  every  farmer  to  take  it,  and  1  shall  try  to 
get  all  I  can  to  do  so. 

There  are  some  things,  you  see,  that  im¬ 
prove  and  grow  mellow  with  age,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  evidently  one  of  these. 
Why  not — since  it  is  our  earnest  effort 
to  get  the  best  and  most  helpful  things 
out  of  the  great  changes  that  are  all  the 
time  taking  place  in  agriculture?  It  is 
our  aim  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  times.  Perhaps  we  don’t  always  hit 


the  bull’s  eye,  but  we  sight  as  well  as  we 
know  how.  If  last  year  was  “best”  1894 
will  be  better  !  Speaking  of  old  friends 
here  is  another  from  a  lady  in  Iowa  ! 

I  cannot  do  without  The  Rubai,.  My  father  fed 
me  on  it  for  years  when  I  was  a  little  girl  and  the 
taste  for  it  Is  now  as  strong  as  ever. 

2  2  2 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  get  many 
and  varied  commun  cations.  Here  is  one 
from  Massachusetts: 

I  had  never  seen  a  copj  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  ‘‘loaves  and  fishes”  offered  by  the 
late  business  manager.  Now  I  look  for  it  every 
week  knowing  that  it  will  be  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  It  has  a  bright  face  and  clean  “dress  ’  every 
time.  Some  papers  are  bad  for  good  eyes,  let  alone 
weak  ones,  on  account  of  smail  type  and  poor,  dark 
paper:  but  not  so  with  The  Rubai,.  Success  to  it. 
and  long  life,  for  verily  It's  tne  friend  of  the  farmer. 

c.  w.  K. 

You  will  get  ail  the  “loaves  and  fishes,” 
too.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  you  have  not 
had  them  before  this.  Just  such  letters 
as  the  above  put  an  extra  polish  on  the 
face. 

Let  us  take  the  following  letter  in 
much  the  same  line  : 

I  can  sympathize  with  you  in  your  inability  to  do  as 
was  promised.  But  I  think  you  take  this  matter  to 
heart  more  than  do  ycur  subscribers;  for  The  Rural 
itself  is  worth  many  limes  the  price  asked  for  it. 
Every  number  comes  to  my  home  laden  with  some¬ 
thing  new  and  fresh,  someth  Eg  tbaisetsme  to  think¬ 
ing.  The  good  you  are  doltgthe  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  cannot  be  overestimated.  b.  l.  m. 

Ohio. 

One  thing  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  not  serve 
out  in  1894  is  rehashed  trash.  We  are 
after  new  and  thinkable  things. 

One  mote,  and  we  make  our  final  bow 
for  1893 : 

Pardon  me  if  I  criticise  your  reduction  of  the  price 
of  the  paper  fmm  $2  to  II.  I  think  you  could  obtain 
$2  as  easily  as  $1— besides  the  paper  is  worth  it. 
There  are  many  thousands  who  would  object  to  pay 
50  cents  per  year,  simply  because  they  don’t  take  any 
agricultural  paper,  are  igDorant  and  propose  to  re¬ 
main  so.  A  little  county  paper  about  fills  their  bill. 
Your  circulation  should  go  to  half  a  million  at  the 
price,  and  I  hope  it  may,  for  you  are  deserving  of 
success.  b.  M.  B. 

California. 

Crit.cisms  are  always  in  order,  but  we 


won’t  discuss  this  one.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  31  will  pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
1894.  As  to  500  000  circulation,  we  can 
handle  it  without  any  trouble.  How  about 
your  share  of  it  ?  And  now  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  all.  May  your  shadow  on  The 
R  N.-Y.'s  subscription  list  never  grow 
less  !  Good  luck  ! 


The  Carman  potato  is  the  coming  po¬ 
tato.  It  is  going  to  be  sent  to  The  R 
N.-Y.  subscribers — see  editorial  page. 


CKO  1*  AND  MAKKBT  NOTES. 

Receipts  of  fresh  vegetables  from  Havana  are  on 
tie  increase. 

The  first  Bermuda  potatoes  sold  slowly  at  to  17 
per  barrel  for  prime 

A  few  cases  of  potatoes  have  been  received  from 
Portugal,  a  trial  shipment. 

The  low  price  of  poultry  has  had  Its  effect  on  the 
sales  and  prices  of  other  meats. 

The  market  has  been  overloaded  with  live  pigeons, 
and  salei  have  been  made  at  extremely  low  prices. 

The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  handling 
poultry  and  meats,  but  unfavorable  for  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Shipments  of  California  fruits  to  this  city  this  year 
are  expected  to  reach  1,000  car-loads.  This  trade 
nega  six  years  ago  with  10  car-loads. 

1  be  first  large  shipment  of  Bermuda  potatoes,  602 
barrels,  was  received  this  week.  Tnere  were  also  a 
few  beets,  onions,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc. 

Potato  dealers  claim  that  the  Scotch  Magnums, 
usually  considered  tne  best  of  the  foreign  potatoes, 
are  many  of  them  not  up  to  their  usual  quality. 

The  total  shipments  of  American  apples  abroad 
this  season  have  been  about  110,000  barrels,  against 
about  850,000  barrels  for  the  same  time  last  seaeOD. 

Foreign  beans  are  coming  In  large  quantities,  one 
day’s  receipts  during  tne  week  being  about  7,000 
bsgs.  What’s  the  matter  with  our  American  bean 
growers? 

It  is  a  serted  that  potato  dealers  are  In  some  in¬ 
states  putting  domestic  potatoes  in  foreign  bags 
and  sellirg  them  for  Imported.  They  buy  the  domes¬ 
tic  at  so  much  per  180  pounds,  and  as  the  foreign  bags 
only  told  lfi«  pounds,  they  make  12  pounds  on  each 
sack,  besides  the  advance  in  price  usually  charged. 

A  New  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Edwin  Willlts.  The  new  ap¬ 
pointee  is  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  now  President  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Dabney  Is  a  native 
of  Vi  glMa,  educated  at  the  Hampden-Sidney  Col¬ 
lege,  University  Of  Virginia,  Berlin  and  Gottingen. 


He  taught  In  Virginia,  was  professor  of  chemistry  In 
University  of  North  Caiollna,  director  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Experiment  Station,  and  organized  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  the  university  where  he  now  is.  Tne 
appointment  seems  to  be  a  g  od  one. 


WE  WAN r  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

If  you  don't  see  what  you  want ,  ask  fc/r  it 

American  Peat  and  How  to  Use  It.— I  send  you 
a  sample  of  peat  of  which  there  Is  a  large  quantity 
on  my  larrn  Will  you  compare  It  with  samples  sent 
from  Germany,  or  send  me  a  sample  of  that  for  com¬ 
parison  ?  Can  you  tell  me  where  a  mill  for  grinding 
the  peat  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  in  the  article, 
“  A  Trap  for  Ammonia,’’  may  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.—  The  eample  compares  very  favorably  wiih 
that  from  Germany.  We  do  cot  know  ofanima- 
cfilne  made  in  this  country  for  this  purpose.  We 
think  fiom  the  description  given  In  ibe  article  men¬ 
tioned,  a  blacssmlth  could  make  a  crude  machine 
that  would  tear  up  Ue  peat. 

evkhsion  of  rectum  i.v  hogs— What  causes 
eversion  oi  the  rectum  In  bogs  and  pigs?  Wnat  Is 
the  treatment  ?  If  a  sow  be  so  troubled  temporarily, 
will  she  ever  be  good  lor  breeding  purposes  again  ? 
Wnat  is  the  best  beg  book  for  the  breeder  ? 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

ass  —Eversion  of  the  rectum  is  more  common  In 
poorly  kept  animals,  but  may  be  caused  by  violent 
straining  In  parturition  of  a  female  animator  by 
constipation,  diarrhea  or  dysentery  The  protrusion 
must  be  emptied,  cleaned  and  gently  pressed  back 
with  the  oiled  fleger,  a  truss  being  applied  to  keep  it 
In  place.  The  tioub.e  Is  llkeiy  to  recur,  especially 
if  the  predisposing  cause  be  repeated,  so  that  It  is 
hardly  wise  to  attempt  to  breed  from  such  an  ani¬ 
mal,  though  there  might  be  no  troub  e.  A  tbrlny, 
well-led  bog  1*  lets  liable  to  such  troubles  than  neg¬ 
lected  ones.  Probably  Harris  on  the  Pig  is  as  good 
as  any.  Cloth,  *1.50,  postpaid,  from  this  office. 

A  Compost.— Would  a  compost  made  last  October 
according  to  directions  given  on  page  637,  be  in  suit¬ 
able  condition  to  use  next  June  V 

ANS  —Yes,  if  worked  over  ouce  or  twice, 

ONIONS  ANI)  PARSNIPS  —1.  What  kind  of  a  cron  of 
onions  can  be  raised  from  “  sets  ”  or  “  top  ”  onions  1 
Will  they  yield  as  well  as  those  from  seed?  When 
will  tney  he  ready  to  pull?  2  Did  TUB  It.  N -Y  ever 
try  sowing  parsnips  in  beds  and  transplanting  t  Can 
it  be  done?  Would  the  plants  grow  readily? 

Iowa.  A.  d  P. 

Ans.  —  1.  A  good  crop  if  the  soil  and  cultivation  are 
all  right.  The  yield  should  equal  that  <  f  onions 
from  seed.  They  v  111  mature  considerably  earILr 
than  onlens  from  seed,  and  for  tDis  reason  are  pre¬ 
ferred  oy  market  ga-dereis  who  wish  the  erO  '  early 
to  sell  buocned.  Tney  are  too  expensive  however 
loi  the  general  crop.  2.  No.  Tint  It.  N.-Y’.  h  s  never 
tried  it.  It  probabiv  might  be  d  >ne.  but  mere  is  ap¬ 
parently  no  object  lor  this  meiuod.  a  tr.al  would 
decide: 


COUGHS 


are  only  the  beginning.  Lungs  are 
weakened  next,  the  body  becomes 
emaciated,  and  then  the  dreaded 
Consumption  Germ  appears. 

Scott’s 


Emulsion 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophos- 
phites,  overcomes  Coughs  and  Colds, 
strengthens  the  Lungs,  and  supplies  vital 
energy.  PHYSICIANS,  the  world  over,  in¬ 
dorse  it. 

BABIES  AND  CHILDREN 

and  Weak  Mothers  respond  readily  to  the  nourishing 
powers  of  Scott’s  Emulsion.  They  like  the  taste  of  it,  too. 

Don’t  be  Deceived  by  Substitutes. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bom,  Chemists,  New  York  City.  Druggists  sell  it. 


GRADES  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  IN  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA. 


FEATHERS— TURKEY. 

Prime  toll  quills  per  lo .  20  @  — 

Prime  wing  quills . 12  @  — 

Mixed  tall  and  wing  .  15  @  — 

Pointers .  5  it  — 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

N’n,  W’n  South’n  and 
No.  1  quality  and  East’n  Southwest’n 

Black  Bear . $20  00@35  00  $10  00@25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  8  00®18  00  5  00®10  00 

Otter .  9  00@12  00  6  00@  9  00 

Beaver,  No.  1 .  6  00®  8  00  5  50®  0  60 

Red  Fox .  1  25@  1  50  1  01®  1  25 

Gray  Fox .  1 0@  80  50®  75 

Lynx .  4  00@  fi  00  — @  — 

Wild  Cat .  60®  1  25  -©  — 

Marten,  dark .  2  00®  5  00  — @  — 

Marten,  pale .  90@  1  25  — @  — 

Skunk,  black .  1  20®  1  10  1  00®  — 

Skunk,  half-striped .  70®  90  60®  70 

Skunk,  striped .  35@  45  30@  40 

Skunk,  white .  10®  20  10®  15 

Raccoon .  70®  90  60®  70 

Opossum .  10®  25  10®  20 

Mink .  1  00@  2  50  75®  1  25 

Muskrat,  tall .  7@  10  6@  8 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  fresh,  per  dozen .  1  £0®  2  00 

Prime,  frozen,  per  dozen .  1  00®  1  25 

Partridges,  State,  per  pair .  1  00@  1 12 

Western,  per  pair .  50®  65 

Grouse.  Western,  dark,  per  pair .  75®  1  00 

Western,  pin-tall,  per  pair .  60@  75 

Golden  nlover,  per  dozen .  1  50®  1  75 

English  snipe,  per  dozen .  1  50®  1  75 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen .  1  00©  1  25 

Sand  snipe,  per  dozen .  30@  40 

Wild  ducks,  cauvas,  per  pair . 1  00®  2  25 

Red  head,  heavy,  per  pair .  75®  1  00 

Red  head,  ltght,  per  pair .  40®  60 

Mallard,  drawn,  per  pair .  40®  80 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Teal,  green  »lng.  per  pair .  25®  35 

Common,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Babbits,  prime,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Jack  Rabbits,  prime,  per  pair .  50®  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 63  @74 

Rye . 50  @66 

Barley .  52  @85 

Buokwheat . 78  @85 

Corn . 43  @48 

Oats .  34  ©41 


VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  barrel . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl  ... 

Celery,  fancy,  per  dozen . 

Poor  to  good,  per  dozen . 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 

Eggplant,  Florida,  per  ooi . 

Green  peas,  Va.,  per  basket . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl  . 

L.  I.,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  per  bbl  ..  . . 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl .  .  . 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl _ 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bbl . 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  !  . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl  . 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes,  Fla  ,  per  crate . 

Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  I..  Russia,  per  bbl. 


IS.  C.  PALMER.  G.  H,  RIVEN  BURG  A.  W.  EROSTn 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 

PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  00., 

Successors  to  G.  S.  PALMER, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

APPLES  and  POTATOES  in  car  lots  a  Specialty 

Also  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Dressed  Calves 
186  Keade  Street,  New  Yorte. 
References:  Chatham  N  tlonal  Bank. 


.  7®  14 

.2  0'i®4  50 
.  75®’  25 
,2  000  5  00 
.  40®  75 

.  15®  40 
.2  00«3  00 
,1  50@3  00 
3  £005  00 


Choice  Timothy  shall  be  pure  Timothy,  properly 
cured,  bright,  natural  color,  sound  and  well  baled. 

No.  1  hay  shall  be  Timothy,  not  more  than  ore-fi  I  ih 
mixed  with  other  tame  grasses,  properly  cured, 
bright  color,  sound  ardwell  baled. 

No.  2  Bhall  Include  all  Tlmotby  not  good  ent  ugb  for 
No  1.  rot  over  one-tblrd  mixed  with  other  grasst  s, 
sound  and  well  baled. 

No.  3  hay  shall  include  all  hay  not  good  enough  for 
other  grades,  sound  and  well  baled. 

Clover  Mixed  bay  shall  include  all  hay  containing 
not  over  one-baif  clover,  balance  Timothy,  properly 
c'-red,  sound  and  well  baled. 

Clover  hay  shall  be  clover,  properly  cured,  soil'd 
and  well  baled. 

No  Grade  hay  shall  Include  all  hay  badly  cured, 
musty,  stained  or  In  any  way  ursound. 

No  1.  Straight  rye  straw  shall  be  In  large  bales, 
clean,  bright,  long  rye  straw,  pressed  in  bundles, 
sound  and  well  baled. 

No.  2  Straight  rye  straw  shall  be  In  large  bales, 
long  rye  straw,  pressed  In  bundles,  sound  and  well 
baled,  not  good  enough  for  No  1. 

Tang  ed  rje  straw  shall  be  reasonably  cleaned  rye 
straw,  good  color,  sound  and  well  baled . 

Wneat  straw  shall  be  reasonably  clean  wheat 
straw,  sound  and  well  baRd. 

Oat  straw  shall  be  reasonably  clean  oat  straw, 
sound  and  well  baled. 


.2  00@3  00 
,1  25@1  75 
.1  25@1  75 
.1  25@1  75 
.2  5004  00 
.1  2i@l  75 
,1  2501  75 
.2  0003  50 
.1  25@1  60 
.1  25®  1  60 
1  6081  75 
6r@2  50 
1  C0@2  25 
75®  i  tO 


FEEDING  ANIMALS, 

By  Prof.  E  W.  Stewart,  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  most  authentic  work  on 
the  science  of  feeding  live  stock  that 
has  ever  been  written.  Thousands  of 
farmers  feed  their  stock  at  a  loss  be¬ 
cause,  by  not  understanding  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  different  stock  foods,  they  feed 
too  much  of  protein  or  fat.  “Feeding 
Animals”  will  tell  such  farmers  just 
what  they  need  to  know.  The  retail 
price  of  the  book  is  $2.  We  sell  it  at 
that  price,  or  will  send  it  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  R  N.-Y.  for  $2  75. 

OUR  FARMING, 

BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

On  another  page  we  give  our  opinion 
of  this  book.  It  is  one  that  every  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  can  read  with  profit.  Price, 
$2,  or  $2.75  with  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  INDIA. 

This  remarkable  volume  by  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace,  author  of  Ben  Ilur,  is  having  a 
wonderful  sale.  Edition  after  edition  is 
eagerly  taken  by  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  help  and  inspiration  from  “  Ben 
ITur.”  General  Wallace  enjoys  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  written  two 
great  books  in  succession,  for  “The  Prince 
of  India”  is  in  every  way  as  powerful  as 
“  Ben  Ilur.”  It  is  in  two  volumes — 
price  $2  50  ;  hut  by  special  arrangements 
with  the  publishers  we  are  able  to  offer 
it  with  The  R.  N  -Y.  one  year  for  $3. 


If  you  name  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our 
advertisers,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment 


SHIP  YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

To  the  old,  reilible  Commission  House, 
(established  1865) 

S.  II.  efts  E.  II.  FROST, 

100  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  The  rural  New-Yorker,  or 
Irving  National  Bank. 


MARKETS 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover . 

Timothy . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No  8., . . 

Shipp. ng . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover  . 

Salt  ....  . 

Straw,  long  rye . . 

Short  rye . 

Oat .  ...  .... 

Wheat . 

HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

White  clover,  2-lb  boxes,  i  er  lb . 

Buckwheat,  t-lb  boxes,  per  lb . . 

Extracted,  State,  per  lb .  . 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb . 

Extracted  Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893  . 

Medium  to  prime . 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  ls9>,  cn  -ice  . 

Prime . 

Common  to  medium . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1892,  choice . 

Crop  of  1893 .  ... 

Common  to  prime . 

California,  old  olds . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

Altmarks,  etc . 

MEATS  AND  STOCK. 

Beeves,  live— Best  native  steers  . 

Poor . 

Texans . . 

Bulls  and  dry  cows . 

Live  veal  oalves,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Live  Calves,  Western,  per  lb . . 

Buttermilk,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Calves,  etty  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime . . . 

Country  dressed,  fair  to  good .  _ 

Country  dressed,  oommon  to  medium..  7  @  8*4 

Dressed  buttermilk,  per  lb  .  4  @6^ 

Dressed  grassers,  per  lb .  3)4®  4*6 

Cows,  Milch,  choice . . 45  00  @— 

Poor  to  fair . .  20  00  @40  00 

Lambs,  dressed,  near-by  per  lb .  4  @8 

Alive,  poor  to  good,  per  lb  .  2  @5 

8heep,  alive,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  3  @— 

Alive,  poor  to  fair  per  lb  .  Dj®  2-4 

Pigs,  roasting.  10  to  2  lbs  .  per  lb .  10  @13 

Hogs,  country  dressed.  40  to  60  lbs  .  per  lb.  OH®— 

Country  dressed,  60  to  80  lbs  ,  per  lb  . ..  794  ®  8‘4  $f§jj 

Country  dressed,  85  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb  ..  7140  -■%  JJ:  - 

Country  dressed,  120  to  >80  lbs.,  per  Id  .  6M©  7)4 

Country  dressed,  18O  lbs  up  per  lb  ...  6  @6*6 

Pork  tenderloins,  par  lb  .  17  <&i8 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  3%f@  4 

Fair,  per  lb .  2%@  3  ' 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  2)J®  794  --“S 

No.  2,  per  lb .  194 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  314 

No.  2.  per  lb .  I  ft®  2  Ms  '  l  ll 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  los .  1  to®  3  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  Dushe:  of  50  los .  75@  1  00  IsKO 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  5®  6 

POTATOES.  ijEf 

Potatoes,  Me.,  Rose  A  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl.2  00@2  25  WfKf 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 5  oo@6  50 

L.  1.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 2  0004  37 

Jersey,  choice,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  02@1  87 

Jersey,  common,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

8tate  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  Ids . 1  75@2  10 

State  Burbank,  per  180  lbs . 1  £0@1  76 

N  Y.  8tate,  eommon,  per  189  lbs . 1  37@1  62 

irts^and^En^is^Magnums^^erlM-Ib2  00®810  P*ete  *or  use-  Send  to  Geo.  Ertel,  Quincy,  Ill.,  for  full  description,  and  then  set  to 
German, "per" i68-ib bag! .1  50I200  work  aDd  £et  UP  a  club  of  25  new  subscriptions,  and  we  will  send  you  the  brooder. 


One  hundred  acres  of  choice  land;  four  acres 
fruit,  two  acres  In  choice  grapes.  Attractive  9-roo 
house;  new  barn  and  corn  house.  Farm  adjoins  tl 
town  of  Alblo-,  In  central  Iowa.  Has  advantages 
graded  school  and  seminary.  Sidewalk  from  door 
schools,  post-ottlce  and  churches.  For  terms  ai 
particulars  address 

A.  A.  GARVER,  Albion,  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 


E"  HB  tr  A  fine  14k  gold  pla* 

II  ffl  ■  ■  tfcd  watch  l"  «very 

■  reader  of  tli  l8|»8  per. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
your  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  these  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination,  and  if 
you  think  it  is  equal  in  appeal  ance  to 
any  $‘25.00  gold  watch  payout  sample 
price, $3.50, ami  it  is  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  days  only*  Address 
THE  NATIONAL  M’F’G 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Doirborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


21)4®  22)4 
18  @  ?1*4 
20*4®  204 
19  @  1914 
18  ®  19 
8  @  14 
21  @  — 
21*4®  22*6 
18  @  21 
7  @  12 
70  @  73 
65  @  68 


For  the  First  Club  of  25. 

HOT  WATER  BROODER, 

This  fine  illustration  is  a  sufficient  description  of  this  brooder.  It  is  a  glass 
covered,  double-decked,  hot  water  brooder  with  lamp  and  screen  cover,  all  com 


Patented 
July  18,  1803 


EO.  ERTEL  a  CO., QUINCY, 


ARE  YOU  A  FARflER? 


11  ®U<4 
10  @10)4 

9J4@10 
8  @  9 
59<@  6 
5X®  5*4 
th®  & 

4  @  4  >4 
14®  1H 
1>4@ 

12  @14 
10  @12 

7  @— 


If  so,  send  for  a  free  sample  of  the  best  Agricultural,  Live  Stock 
and  Family  Journal  in  this  country, 

THE  OHIO  FARMER. 

It  is  a  weekly,  has  been  established  45  years,  employs  the  best 
correspondents,  is  a  large  20-page,  80-column  paper,  and  is  national 
in  everything  except  its  name. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

Address  THEIOHIO  FARMER,  Clovoland,  O. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  30 


ROUND  ABOUT  THE  CITY. 

While  there  is  no  place  of  residence  to 
compare  with  the  country,  and  we  al¬ 
ways  have  a  feeling  of  pity  for  those 
who  prefer  city  life  or  who  are  compel¬ 
led  to  endure  it,  still  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  many  objects  to  interest  and 
instruct  found  only  in  the  city  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  such  a  city  as  New  York.  In 
school  boy  declamatory  days  a  favorite 
selection  with  the  budding  orators  con¬ 
tained  in  its  opening  sentences  the  start¬ 
ling  appeal :  “  Lend  me  your  ears.”  The 
it  N.-Y.  realizes  that  a  large  part  of  its 
readers  have  not  the  opportunity  person¬ 
ally  to  inspect  these  objects  of  interest 
and,  therefore,  proposes  to  lend  its  ears, 
and  eyes,  too,  to  them  from  time  to  time 
and  describe  some  of  the  sights  that 
come  under  its  notice. 

t  t  t 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  is 
an  exhibition  of  really  good  wax  works, 
not  the  poorly  constructed  caricatures 
one  sometimes  sees,  but  representations 
of  persons  so  natural  and  lifelike  as  to 
be  taken  for  human  beings.  There  is 
but  one  good  exhibition  of  this  kind  in 
this  city,  and  that  is  at  the  Eden  Mus6e, 
on  West  23d  Street.  Here  are  representa¬ 
tions  of  noted  and  notorious  personages, 
historical  scenes  from  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  single  individuals  and  large  groups 
containing  many  persons.  A  description 
of  many  of  them  is  out  of  the  question, 
but  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  merit 
notice. 

At  the  entrance  stands  a  policeman  ap¬ 
parently  hobnobbing  with  the  ticket 
taker,  and  so  lifelife  in  appearance  as  to 
deter  any  one  who  might  be  tempted  to 
any  unlawful  acts.  The  features  are 
readily  recognizable  as  those  of  a  blue- 
coat  who  for  many  years  has  guarded  the 
crossing  at  23d  Street  and  Broadway. 
Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  balcony  scene  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Romeo  is  taking  leave  of  the 
fair  Juliet.  A  group  which  pleases  the 
children  immensely  is  entitled  the  Child¬ 
ren’s  Masquerade  Party.  The  little  folks 
are  enjoying  themselves  hugely,  dressed 
in  costumes  to  represent  Uncle  Sam, 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  many  other  charac¬ 
ters.  A  servant  is  passing  confections 
and  ices,  and  one  little  miss  has  suffered 
a  mishap,  her  ice  slipping  off  the  plate  to 
the  floor,  while  she  stands  looking  at  it 
ruefully,  the  tears  (wax  tears)  trickling 
down  her  cheeks.  Another  group  that 
pleases  the  children  is  the  President  and 
his  family,  the  latest  arrival  sleeping 
peacefully  in  the  cradle.  A  large  group 
comprises  all  the  leading  rulers  of  the 
world,  Queen  Victoria  being  the  central 
figure.  One  young  lady  of  un- Democratic 
proclivities,  evidently,  wanted  to  know  if 
they  wouldn’t  put  Harrison  in  place  of 
Cleveland  after  the  next  election.  An¬ 
other  large  group  consists  of  representa¬ 
tive  musicians  of  the  world,  another  of 
the  great  European  and  American  ar¬ 
tists.  while  the  reception  of  Christopher 
Columbus  by  Queen  Isabella  and  her 
court  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
historical  studies  in  the  whole  collection. 
The  costumes  of  royalty,  courtiers,  at¬ 
tendants,  sailors,  the  captured  natives, 
all  are  faithfully  shown. 

t  t  t 

On  the  lower  floor  is  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  which 
contains  many  historical  groups.  A 
prominent  one  is  Washington  crossing 
the  Delaware  so  natural  that  one  may 
well  nigh  imagine  the  huge  cakes  of  ice 
grinding  against  the  frail  craft.  One 
rural  visitor  described  this  to  a  compan¬ 
ion  as  Washington  Crossing  Long  Island 
Sound.  Electrocution  in  all  its  harrow¬ 
ing  details  is  here  represented,  showing 
the  condemned  criminal  strapped  in  the 
chair,  the  attending  priest  and  physi¬ 
cians,  the  sheriff,  etc,  One  of  the  most 
fascinating,  as  well  as  the  most  horrible 
groups  has  been  recently  added.  It  is 
a  figure  of  a  huge  gorilla,  the  largest  of 
the  ape  family,  and  the  one  most  nearly 


resembling  man,  exceeding  him  in  size, 
carrying  off  into  the  jungle  a  beautiful 
young  woman.  It  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  an  actual  occurence  in  the  East. 
The  gorilla  has  been  wounded  by  his 
pursuers,  but  refuses  to  relinquish  his 
prey,  whose  shoulders  are  torn  and  bleed¬ 
ing  by  his  ugly  claws.  By  a  mechanical 
devh  e,  his  head  is  made  to  turn  first  to 
gaze  on  his  victim  and  then  to  glare 
defiantly  at  her  would-be  rescuers.  His 
eyes  roll  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  his  jaws 
open  and  close  viciously,  while  the  bosom 
of  the  victim  heaves  convulsively  in  her 
death  agony.  Many  other  groups  afford 
entertainment,  instruction  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Some  of  these  we  may  describe  at 
another  time.  The  lovers  of  music  may 
also  be  entertained  while  viewing  the 
numerous  interesting  objects. 


These  potatoes  will  be  sent  as  agreed 
— see  the  leading  editorial  in  this  week’s 
issue !  _ 

THE  MIDDLEMAN  AND  BONES. 

At  the  close  of  my  last  article  on  the 
middleman  as  the.  husband  and  the 
farmer  as  his  wife,  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks: 
“  But  suppose  the  Dutch  woman  stands 
out  for  woman’s  rights,  and  shows  that 
she  does  not  need  a  husband ;  what 
then?”  I  recalled  a  picture  entitled, 
“Why  I  should  smile.”  I  smiled  and 
then  burst  out  laughing  at  your — well, 
call  it  funny  ways.  Did  you  ever  know 
or  see  a  “  woman’s  rights”  woman  that 
would  not  take  a  husband  when  she 
could  get  one  ?  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  once  an  oldish  maiden  who  waited 
until  a  man  came  along.  She  was  to  be 
married.  A  lady  friend  remonstrated 
with  her  for  marrying  such  a  man.  She 
replied:  “I  just  got  to  that  point  when 
all  I  could  say  was,  ‘  Anything,  O  Lord, 
so  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  man  !’  ”  So  I 
guess  my  figure  is  true  to  nature  and 
will  stand  until  you  can  change  human 
nature. 

Now  let  me  turn  attention  in  another 
direction,  and  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  a 
mill  in  Connecticut.  It  was  on  a  stream 
in  the  mountains,  with  a  good  water 
pojver.  It  smelt  of  bones  as  I  entered. 
They  were  sawing  lengthwise  of  the 
shin  bone  of  the  ox  for  the  sides  of 
pocket  knives — also  for  table  knives. 
They  would  get  from  one  to  three  strips 
off  of  that  bone.  The  hollow  part  and 
ends  were  waste.  Then  these  strips 
passed  into  other  hands,  each  taking  off 
a  fraction,  or  giving  them  a  shape 
towards  fitting  into  a  knife  handle.  I 
looked  at  the  bones  in  sacks  as  they 
came  from  Chicago ;  they  were  about 
six  inches  long,  clean  and  white.  They 
were  all  the  same  bone  of  the  steer — per¬ 
haps  the  fetlock  bone.  As  I  meditated, 
watching  the  dry  bone  dust  flying  about 
the  room,  and  saw  how  much  was  thrown 
to  one  side  to  get  the  sides  of  the  handle 
of  a  knife,  I  remarked  to  the  foreman, 
“You  must  have  about  75  per  cent  waste 
here.”  His  answer  was,  “Yes,  there 
would  be  about  that  much,  but  the  fact 
is  that  there  is  not  one  particle.  Those 
ends  you  see  sawed  off  and  the  hollow 
part  with  its  edges  go  to  the  making  of 
phosphates,  and  this  dry  dust  is  gathered 
up  and  sold  at  1  %  cent  per  pound.  There 
is  a  ready  demand  for  it.  So  there  is 
nothing  here  that  goes  to  waste.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  workmen  are  making  from  $2 
to  $2  50  per  day  at  piece  work.” 

Now,  let  us  propound  a  question  bear¬ 
ing  on  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Here  is  a  workman  making  good  wages, 
and  living  well,  on  account  of  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  labor — for  making  the  fraction  of 
a  knife.  The  entire  knife  is  put  into 
your  hands  for  less  than  $1.  If  I  should 
give  him  $2,  he  could  not  sit  down  in  a 
day  and  make  the  whole  knife  and  live. 
Indeed  he  could  not  make  a  whole  knife 
to  save  his  life.  The  cheapness  of  the 
knife  has  come  through  the  division  of 
labor — simplifying  the  work — and  in¬ 
crease  of  skill.  Now  what  I  want  to 
know  is  this  :  Has  the  division  of  labor 
entered  into  the  farming  business  ?  Can 


it  ever  ?  You  say  in  speaking  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  :  “  Since  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  the  whole  range  of  industrial  life 
has  been  changed  by  mighty  inventions.” 
That  statement  needs  qualifying.  The 
result  of  the  change  wrought  by  inven¬ 
tions  is  the  division  of  labor.  Show  if 
you  can  that  it  has  brought  that  into  the 
farming  business.  No  doubt  machinery 
has  lessened  labor  and  cheapened  the 
farmer’s  products  ;  but  these  inventions 
can  never  affect  materially  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  work  such  a  change  as  they  do 
in  mechanic  arts.  Now  the  farming 
population  embraces  the  great  bulk  of 
our  nation  ;  and  the  economic  principles 
abide  in  force  to-day.  gold  bug  fabmer. 


OUR  FARM :  Or  How  We  Have  Made  a 
Run  Down  Farm  Bring  Both  Profit  and 
Pleasure. — By  T.  B  Terry.  We  regard 
this  book  as  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  volume  that  has  ever  been 
written  about  American  farm  life.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  just  like  it  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  a  story,  an 
agricultural  treatise  and  an  argument 
for  a  higher  and  better  farming  all  in 
one.  Those  who  have  ever  read  Mr. 
Terry’s  articles  know  that  he  writes  with 
a  breezy  earnestness  that  makes  “  easy 
reading  ”  and  carries  conviction  along 
with  it.  They  will  find  the  thought  and 
argument  in  the  book  high-grade,  soluble 
and  easy  to  digest  and  assimilate.  Mr 
Terry  has  long  been  famous  for  his 
methods  of  growing  clover,  wheat  and 
potatoes.  He  has  no  trade  secrets— the 
whole  thing  is  described  and  laid  bare 
for  us  in  this  volume.  Tile  drainage  and 
the  use  of  muck,  skillful  saving  of  man¬ 
ures — all  the  machinery  of  nature  that 
man  can  oil  and  overhaul — are  well 
treated  in  this  book,  which,  is,  we  repeat 
the  most  interesting  farm  record  we  have 
ever  read.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $2. 
It  is  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
or  we  will  send  it  and  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  our  paper  for  $2.75.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
5,000  of  our  readers. 


Sooner  on  Later,  a  neglected  Cold  will  develop 
a  constant  Cough.  Shortness  of  Breath,  Falling 
Strength  and  Wasting  of  Flesh— all  symptomatic  of 
Consumption.  In  other  Instances  the  same  cause 
will  produce  Bronchitis,  a  disease  of  the  branches 
of  the  windpipe.  In  all  affections  of  the  Pulmonary 
organs,  as  well  as  In  Bronchial  complaints,  Jayne's 
Expectorant  Is  both  a  palliative  and  a  curative,  as 
the  testimony  of  thousands  and  Its  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation  attest— while  In  Coughs  ar.d  Colds  It  acts 
speedily,  and  when  taken  according  to  directions, 
promptly  removes  them.— Adv. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 

and  the  Laying  Out  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Country  Home. — By  W. 
C.  Strong,  Ex-President  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Illustrated.  New 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions, 
making  it  the  latest  and  freshest  booh 
on  the  subject. 

“  Mr.  Strong  gives  evidence  of  that  thorough  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  has  gained  from  80.  years' 
experience  as  an  orchardlst.  Ills  book  Is  a  simple, 
clear  well-condensed  manual  of  practical  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  principles  Involved  In  the 
successful  cultivation  of  each  species  of  frult.”- 
JBoston  Advertiser. 


50c. 
per  box. 

G  for  82.30. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 


.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
and  Brockviilc,  Ont 


Solid  Sterling  Silver 

AT  THE  PRICE  OF  GOOD 
PLATED  WARE. 


We  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
bargains  in  staple  goods  for  our  readers. 
Here  is  one  of  our  best  hits  this  year. 
We  have  contracted  for  some  elegant 
sterling  silver  articles  925/1000  fine, 
which  we  can  sell  at  about  the  ordinary 
price  of  the  best  plated  ware.  These 
articles  are  the  very  best  made,  and  we 
guarantee  them  in  every  particular.  We 
will  send  a  pair  of  small,  handsomely 
wrought  Sugar  Tongs  for  $2.25  ;  a  Sugar 
Spoon,  which  may  also  be  used  as  a  Jelly- 
spoon  for  $2.25  ;  a  beautiful  little  sterling 
silver  Pepper  Box  for  $2.25  ;  one-half 
dozen  sterling  silver  Teaspoons,  with 
plain  or  handsomely  wrought  handles 
for  $4.25;  a  beautiful  Mustardspoon, 
which  liPe  all  the  other  articles  is  made 
of  sterling  silver  for  $1.75;  a  sterling 
silver  Food-pusher  for  $2  10 ;  one-half 
dozen  Dessertspoons,  with  plain  or 
handsomely  wrought  handles,  for  $8  ; 
one-half  dozen  Dessert  Forks,  with  plain 
or  handsomely  wrought  handles,  for  $8  ; 
one-half  dozen  elegant  Tablespoons,  with 
plain  or  handsomely  wrought  handles, 
for  $12.50;  an  elegant  Salt-cellar,  with 
dainty  Saltspoon  for  $3,10;  a  Napkin- 
ring  prettily  engraved  and  made  of  ster¬ 
ling  silver  will  cost  $1.50;  an  elegant 
Gravy  Ladle,  which  may  also  be  used  as 
a  Soup  Ladle,  $5. 

Every  piece  is  guaranteed  to  be  ster¬ 
ling  solid  silver  and  every  piece  is  so 
stamped.  Don’t  buy  silver  if  you  don’t 
want  it,  but  if  you  do  want  silver,  here 
is  an  opportunity.  These  articles  make 
the  handsomest  holiday  or  wedding  pres¬ 
ents.  There  is  nothing  finer.  The  price 
of  every  article  includes  free  safe  de¬ 
livery  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
No  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.,  but  subscribers’ 
money,  less  mail  charges,  will  be  re¬ 
turned  in  case  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
above  offers  are  subect  to  withdrawal 
without  notice.  Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  StB.,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  RAISE 

Fruits  ? 
Flowers  ? 
Vegetables  ? 
Do  you  own  Land  ? 


“  In  no  branch  of  intelligence  has  there  been  so 
much  advance  as  In  horticulture.  Every  year  solves 
new  problems  Insoluble  before,  and  with  new  Ideas 
new  books  follow.  It  Is  In  just  this  line  (In  the 
endeavor  to  elucidate  fundamental  principles)  that 
Mr.  Strong  believes  he  tinds  an  unoccupied  tleJd 
and  this  book  Is  the  result.”— Thomas  Meehan,  Id 
Gardener's  Monthly. 

“  The  author  has  shown  excellent  judgment  In 
giving  the  particular  Information  which  small  fruit 
raisers  wish  to  know.”— Boston  Transcrivt. 


IF  SO,  IT  WILL 

To  take  a  paper  that  gives  its 
entire  attention  to  gardening, 
home  grounds,  the  lawn,  tree 
and  shrub  planting,  fruit,  dow¬ 
er  and  vegetable  raising,  and 
thus  secure  the  invaluable 
help,  and  the  best  information 
given  in  the  clearest  manner,  so  that  the  veriest 
novice  can  thoroughly  understand. 


PAY 

YOU 

WELL 


“  The  directions  are  specific  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  beginners  and  wise  enougn  to  be  of  profit 
to  experienced  fruit  growers  ."—Home  and  Farm 
(Louisville). 

Price,  in  one  volume,  16mo.,  cloth,  $1. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


OUR  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT  (a  Free  Bureau 
of  Information)  open  to  all  subscribers. 


MERICiN  CiSDEIIIE 


Cor.  Pearl  and  Chambers  Sts..  New  York. 


MIRACULOUS! 


POSITIVE  CURE 

for  Jlenfness. Rheumatism, 
Paralysis.  Kidney,  Liver. 
Nervous  Troubles,  and  all 
Chronic  Diseases,  byourim- 
proved  Life  Giving  Elec- 
trie  Appliances  lOOpage 
book  j'Jbt.FTPl. 

B.  B.  BUSS  ELECTRIC  CO., 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


(FULLY  ILLUSTRATED) 

TIT  |  J  Q  And  more.  It  has  a  staff  of  special- 
*  C.LL.O  jsts  in  all  the  branches  of  horticul- 
K  I  |  ture,  devoted  to  its  service,  and  it 
WLL  js  impossible  for  any  one  interested 
T  L|  J  Q  to  consult  its  pages  "without  gather- 
E  rS  t  O  jng  knowledge  ten-fold  worth  its 
cost.  $1.00  a  year  for  24  numbers.  Sample 
copy  free. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING  and  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  one  year,  $1,75. 

Write  at  once  to  either  American'  Garden¬ 
ing  or  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  N.  Y.  City. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Record  of  One  Sow. — From  a  litter  of 
12  pigs,  dropped  last  April,  11  were 
raised  and  sold  for  $54.  The  same  sow 
dropped  15  pigs  October  8,  three  being 
still-born.  I  sold  the  12  remaining  for 
$40  making  a  total  of  $94  for  the  two 
litters.  The  grain  and  small  potatoes 
fed  to  sow  and  pigs  and  service  of  boar, 
cost  $20,  leaving  the  sum  of  $74  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  skim-milk  fed.  Estimating 
the  number  of  quarts  to  be  3,700  per 
year,  this  gives  me  a  cash  value  of  two 
cents  per  quart  for  the  milk.  My  pigs 
are  always  in  good  demand.  One  of  the 
April  pigs,  sold  in  June,  dressed  300 
pounds  Thanksgiving  week,  s  c.  irons. 
Providence  County,  R.  I. 

Any  Cure  for  the  Horse  ?  —  Last 
March  my  four-year-old  horse  became 
lame  with  inflammation  of  the  upper  or 
principal  joint  of  the  hock.  The  swell¬ 
ing  still  remains,  with  some  lameness. 
The  swelling  has  become  hard  and  bony. 
I  have  tried  blistering.  Is  there  a  cure 
for  him  ?  If  so,  what  ?  f.  w.  w. 

Freeport,  Ill. 

Ans. — I  cannot  give  you  a  definite 
answer  as  to  whether  the  horse  can  be 
cured.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  will 
yield  to  treatment,  while  others  will  not. 
Firing  with  the  hot  iron  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  give  favorable  results.  I 
would  advise  employing  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  to  examine,  and,  if 
desirable,  to  fire  the  hock. 

f.  l.  kilbourne. 

Some  Stock  Feeds. — When  oats  are 
worth  $17.50,  wheat  bran  $13.50,  wheat 
middlings  $14,  and  the  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  mixed  as  they  come  from  grinding 
rye  are  worth  $13.50  per  ton,  which  is 
the  cheapest  food  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  ?  What  is  the  manurial  value 
of  each  of  these  foods  ? 

Ans. — At  the  prices  named,  we  would 
prefer  oats  and  bran,  say,  one-third  oats 
and  two-thirds  bran.  Work  horses  might 
be  fed  more  of  the  bran  or  middlings, 
but  driving  horses  do  better  on  oats.  The 
bran  would  also  be  cheapest  for  cows 
and  sheep,  but  for  hogs  we  would  prefer 
the  middlings.  The  manurial  or  ferti¬ 
lizing  values  per  ton  for  these  feeds  are 
about  as  follows:  Oats,  $7.28;  bran, 
$13.02;  middlings,  $12.40. 

Cattle  Tonics. — An  agent  of  the  Thor- 
ley  Food  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  been  taking 
orders  for  what  is  called  a  tonic  for 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  “  Nutriatone  ” 
it  is  called.  He  claimed  that  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  recommended  it.  If  so, 
what  is  its  value,  and  is  it  what  is  claimed 
to  be  ?  e.  b.  t. 

Ans. — It  is  news  to  us  that  we  have 
ever  endorsed  “  Nutriatone.”  We  know 
nothing  about  this  particular  tonic,  but 
have  no  doubt  it  is  much  like  dozens  of 
others.  Any  number  of  these  foods  have 
been  analyzed  and  found  to  consist  of 
bran,  corn  meal,  linseed,  salt,  sulphate 
of  iron,  fenugreek,  and  a  few  other  drugs. 
Most  of  them  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good 
grain  mixture  with  a  small  amount  of 
some  medicinal  substances  and  drugs  to 
give  them  a  good  smell.  It  is  just  about 
as  profitable  to  feed  these  foods  as  it  is 
for  a  man  to  buy  a  patent  medicine. 
Some  men  think  it  profitable  to  pay  $1 
for  a  bottle  of  medicine  costing  perhaps 
25  cents,  when  they  could  obtain  the 
same  results  by  taking  a  dose  of  sulphur 
and  molasses,  eating  two  full  meals  of 
fruit,  and  putting  in  time  over  a  buck¬ 
saw.  We  have  repeatedly  printed  “  home 
mixtures  ”  that  are  just  as  good  as  these 
“  cattle  tonics.” 

Milking  Notes. — Myself  and  two  hired 
men  are  now  milking  50  cows.  We  find 
that  it  takes  from  three  to  six  minutes 
to  milk  a  cow,  the  time  consumed  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  milk  given  and 
upon  the  amount  of  muscle  expended  to 
get  it;  it  is  less  work  to  milk  two  easy 
milkers  than  one  hard  one.  The  average 
time  at  present  with  the  help  I  have,  is 


about  four  minutes  per  cow,  but  if  the 
cows  were  all  fresh,  it  would  take  longer. 
I  never  find  any  fault  with  a  man  if  he 
milks  10  cows  per  hour  and  does  it  right. 
As  we  have  things  arranged,  it  takes  one 
man  about  one  hour  to  care  for  each  10 
cows  besides  milking  them,  and  we 
endeavor  to  make  them  as  happy  as  pos¬ 
sible,  knowing  that  the  cows’  happiness 
helps  to  make  our  profit.  One  man  is 
doing  the  most  of  my  chores  at  present, 
excepting  the  milking,  and  I  have  53 
head  of  cattle  and  nine  horses  and  mules. 

JOHN  Q.  WELLS. 

Bran  and  Gluten  Meal. — In  what 
proportions  should  gluten  meal,  wheat 
bran  and  wheat  middlings  be  mixed  for 
a  milk  producer  ?  Would  it  be  best  to 
add  cotton-seed  meal  at  $27  per  ton  ?  The 
cost  of  the  other  feeds  is  as  follows : 
gluten  meal,  $19 ;  wheat  bran,  $16  50  ; 
middlings,  $20.50  per  ton.  These  are  to 
be  fed  with  Timothy  hay  sprinkled  with 
clover.  F.  Ki  K. 

New  Milford,  Pa. 

Ans. — We  would  not  use  the  middlings 
at  all.  At  the  prices  named,  bran  and 
gluten  meal  are  cheaper  feeds.  About 
one  part  by  weight  of  gluten  meal  to  five 
of  bran  would  be  our  mixture.  With  these 
feeds  at  the  prices  given,  you  cannot 
afford  to  pay  $27  for  cotton-seed  meal. 
Bran  is  a  safe  and  good  food  for  milk, 
but  care  must  be  observed  in  feeding 
gluten  meal.  This  feed  is  very  rich  and 
concentrated  with  a  large  amount  of  oil 
or  fat.  Is  is  so  rich  that,  when  fed  too 
heavily,  it  may  produce  sickness  by  clog¬ 
ging  the  liver.  Two  pounds  per  day  is 
the  utmost  limit  for  any  cow.  Fed  mod¬ 
erately,  however,  it  is  a  good  milk  food. 

“  Preservaline”  Again.— We  find  in 
the  Butchers’  Advocate,  a  glowing  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Preservaline— the  only 
genuine,  “original  Jacobs”  article,  a 
boar’s  head  for  its  trade  mark,  S.  Oppen- 
heimer  &  Co.,  sole  agents,  etc.  Pre¬ 
servaline  A  is  for  “  fresh  meats,  game, 
poultry,  pork  and  liver  sausages,”  B  for 
“  bologna,  summer  and  all  kinds  of 
smoked  sausages,”  and  C  is  “  for  curing 
and  preserving  pork  and  beef  of  every 
kind,  tongues,  etc.,  and  to  protect  fresh 
and  smoked  meats  from  flies  and  skip¬ 
pers.”  Of  course,  the  usual  statement 
accompanies  the  advertisement  that 
“  nothing  in  the  least  degree  injurious 
to  health  or  meat  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Preservaline.”  It  is  notable 
that  they  no  longer  advertise  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  preserving  milk,  since  our  Dairy 
Commission  has  declared  such  milk  adul¬ 
terated.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  found  for  suppressing  the  whole 
business.  It  is  simple  nonsense  to  say 
that  food  can  be  drugged  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  arrest  decay,  etc.,  without 
injuring  it  as  food.  Salicylic  and  Boracic 
acids  are  the  principal  bases  of  all  these 
compounds  and  both  are  poisons.  The 
municipal  government  of  Paris  has  of¬ 
ficially  prohibited  the  use  of  the  former 
in  any  food  preparation,  and  the  use  of 
either  should  be  made  a  misdemeanor. 

E.  G.  F. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  Cheap 
Butter  Color.  Don’t  take  your  chances  with  Aniline 
Color,  when  you  can  procure  a  pure  and  reliable 
vegetable  Color,  such  as  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color,  which  is  In  seven-eighths  of  the  Highest 
Scores  at  the  World’s  Fair,  capturing  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  highest  points 
in  New  York,  Ill.,  Vt.,  N.  H.,  Mass.,  Iowa  and  Wis. 
Scores  from  other  States  yet  to  be  received.  This, 
after  winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  8weepstakes  at 
the  National  Butter  and  Cheesemaker’s  convention 
held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February,  1893,  should  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  where  perfect  results  are  to  be 
obtained  there  is  no  safety  or  certainty  in  using  any 
other  Color.  Always  reliable,  uniform,  strong,  a 
perfect  butter  shade,  and  pronounced  perfection  by 
experts  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactured 
by  The  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.—Adv. 

Bartlett’s  O.  K.  Food 

Is  a  meat  and  bone  ration  for  poultry.  It  is  cooked 
meat  steam  dried  and  ground  to  fine  sweet  mea'l ;  used 
with  soft  feed  is  a  great  egg  producer.  Sample  bag 
(50  pounds),  $1.  Send  for  our  little  catalogue  on  Cut 
Green  Bone ,  Desiccated  Fish,  Oyster  Shells,  Mica 
Grit,  Bone  Meal,  etc.  Address 

C.iA.  BARTLETT,;  Worcester,  OMaes. 


A  Great  Chance 

to  buy  Jersey  Cattle  from 

Meridale  Farms 

This  is  the  largest  and  choicest 
offering  ever  made  of  M khidai.k 
Jerseys.  A  number  of  cows, 
heifers  and  bull  calves  of  the  finest 
breeding  and  individuality  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  catalogue  of  “  Offering 
No.  7,”  which  should  tie  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  wishing  to  buy 
Jerseys.  Prices  lower  than  ever 
before  offered  by  us. 

ayer  &  McKinney, 

Times  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 


DAIRYMEN  SAY 
THE  monr.1.  MILK  COOLER 
AN1)  AKKATOIt 
Has  no  equal,  is  low 
down,  gives  the  best  re 
suits,  has  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  airs  and  cools  ar, 
the  same  time  less  work 
to  clean,  made  of  copper 
or  heavy  tin  plate,  with 
iron  ctad  bottom,  they 
will  not  rust. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  large  cut  and  price  list 
to  the  Inventor  and  Maker. 

H.  W.  GAZLAY,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


your  fmrse  witha  BURLINGTON  "STAY-ON.” 

Auk  dealer  or  writo  fUf  Burlington  IHaukcL  Co. Burlington, >Yls. 


POULTRY  MEN 

Have  proved  that  green  cut  bone  is  the 
greatest  egg  producing  food  in  the  world. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

Warranted  to  cut  prreen  bone  with  the  meat  and 
gristle,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  money 
refunded. 

Ulus,  catalogue  free  If  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

’Thousands  In  Suc¬ 
cessful  Operation, 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF ■  REO  ULA  TIN  a. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  lessens!, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  fic.  for  Illus.  Catalog. 

_ _ _  _  Circulars  Free. 

[GKO.  II.  WTA  PIT,  Pat,  ft  Sole  Mfr..Qulncy,Ill. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-regulating;. 
I  he  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
___  In  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ER1  EL  »fc  CO.,  (Quincy,  III. 


0  NCUBATORS 

In-Door  and  Out-Door  Brooders 
5)4  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 
Send  for  104-page  Illustrated  catalog 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  I 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODER 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  and  cheapest  f 
raising  chicks  ;  40  first  premiums  ;  3  ( 
testimonials ;  send  for  catalogue. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  SU,  Cardlngton, 


Buckley’s  Watering  Device 


FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  THE  STABLE 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Dovbh  Pi.Ainh,  N.  Y 


KINGSTON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINK 
CO.,  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

W  RELIABLE  AGENT8  WANTED. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

The  GRANDEST  of  DAIRY  Breeds. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  ALONB  and  UNKQUALEi)  In  producing  the 
richest  colored  butter  In  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
Gentle  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  llnest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  8tatelllte,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick,’’  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

Sixteen  head  of  A  .1.  C  C  stock,  composed  of  10 
cows,  three  yearling  heifers,  two  heifer  calves  and 
one  yearltn  bull;  nearly  ail  solid  color;  blood  of 
Signal,  Victor  Hugo,  St.  Heller.  Farmer’s  Glory, 
Eurotas,  etc.  The  yearlings  and  calves  were  sired 
by  Cecil  H.  20233,  one  of  the  best  bred  Jersey  bulls 
living,  and  the  cows  mostly  served  by  him.  The  lot 
for  *1,260.  Cecil  H.  will  bo  Included  for  S'OO  addi¬ 
tional.  Come  and  see  them,  No  time  to  answer  let¬ 
ters  unless  you  mean  business. 

W.  K.  MOWRY,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

One  by  son  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogls,  two  months  old, 
solid  color,  $40.  registered.  One  by  Grlsette’s  Koffee 
broken  color,  six  months  old,  $35,  registered. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Box  752,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  160  year¬ 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  21.0  pound's,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  Just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “A  grand  lot.”  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  THE  WILLOWS, 

Geo.  E.  Brbck,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich 


Registered  Shropshires 

We  are  offering  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  highly 
bred  owes,  both  Imported  and  home  bred,  In  lamb  to 
first-class  rams.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Now  is  the  time  to  found  a  flock.  F.  M.Coujx,  Benton 
(  enter,  \  ates  County,  N.  Y .,  Eastern  Representative 
of  J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby,  of  Michigan. 


“A  good  beast  Is  a  good  beast  however  it  has  come, 
bat  to  pedigree  alone  must  we  look  tor  succession.” 
This  quotation  is  absolutely  true,  as  all  breeders 
know;the“W|LLSW00D  HERD  ”of  Recorded 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE, 

has,  besides,  Pedigree,  Size,  Quality  and  8uhstanco. 
A  few  rf  all  ates  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

WILLS  A  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N  J. 


nAIlintK  7seifre«il«t, 

“ — ■  ■r,"‘  Incubator,  which  is  guar 

teed  to  hatch  aa  well  an 
J  highest  priced  Incubator  m, 
■  or  your  money  refunded.  8- 
1  4c.  in  stamps  for  No.  23  Ci 
i  logue.  Write  to  our  customers  i 
you- will  use  no  other.  OOO  » 
I**  S  months,  and  no  complaints  from  any  customer.  Addr 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  SPRINGFIELD. 


WORLD’S  FAIREST 

and  DIPLOMA, 

on  our  ISCUABTOK  and  BROODER 
Combined.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Poultry,  it  will  pay  you  to  Bend  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  72  page  catalogue,  giving  valuable 
points  on  Poultry  Culture.  Address 

Reliable  Incubator  Co.,  Quincy,  III- 


iuthci  vv  miu 


if- 

Boars  lit  for  service,  six  months  old,  very  superior 
$2.>  each  Also,  young  pigs  eight  weeks  old.  $8  either 
sex.  all  boxed  a-d  delivered  to  Express  Company 
free.  Address  JAMES  KDGERTON,  Barnesvllle  O 


Why  don’t  you  buy 

Improved  Chester  Whites 

OF 


He  pays  the  express.  He  ships  C.  O.  D. 
He  will  send  yon  circulars,  giving  the 
Wonderful  Show  Record  and  particulars 
of  this  herd.  400  head  for  sale. 


HENS  PAY 


iSJ  to  »(>  a  year  each  when  given  a  fair  chance  and 
the  right  sort  of  nests.  Send  stamp  for  Information 
F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonville,  Ill. 


CHESHIRES 

P  rom  h  oundatlon  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  397  t  imes 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder 
In  the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  Lean  moat 
and  quick  growth.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


100  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  7  to  1 1  pounds. 

K.  S.  HAWK,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


POLAND  CHINAS-?rSLMP,S?. 

hog  for  the  farmer.  Fifty  head  of  summer  and  fall 
pigs  for  sale.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN.  Crestone,  Ohio. 


iKEEPERS 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CliDDI  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  vjUliLltlO 

FKEK.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O, 


tME||KEYSTON£  ^ 

“  '^DEHORNING  CLIPPER 

IS  THE  MOST  HUMANE,  RAPID  AND 

[DURABLY  KNIFE  ON  THE  MARKET 

/*\/b\r0R  dcU0RMIMG PUWOStS. AMD  13 MADC. 
//YrafiL  -fORflTHI  (J&  Of  MRMOtt  AHD  DAIYimn 


SEND-  FOR  CIRCULAR 

?AC.BRQS1U5,  GOCttRANVILLE.PA 


THE  SPRING  GURRY  COMB.'SkWra0^?.?; 

[Tlie  excellence  oX  this  Comb  is  guaranteed  by  the  Editor  oi  this  payer.] 
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SEND  FOR  PAMPHLETS.  ISO  CHARGE, 

For  Truckers  and  Potato  Growers- 


Elsie:  “  Laura’s  health  seems  greatly 
improved.”  Ada:  “Yes;  she  has  heard 
that  her  doctor  is  engaged.” — Life. 

Intellectual  One  :  “  I  should  not  say 
you  t  ad  bad  much  experience  with  men.” 
The  Demure  One  :  “  Perhaps  not.  I  have 
refused  seven  and  accepted  five.” — Life. 

Kkanich  :  “  I  vas  be  sufferin’  mit  in¬ 
somnia,  dogtor.”  Doctor:  “Indeed.” 
Kranich  :  “  Yah.  Vhen  I  vas  be  asleeb, 
I  vas  snore  so  loud  dot  I  vas  geeb  mine- 
self  avake  der  whole  nighd.” — Life. 

Fbank  (the  day  after  New  Year)  : 
“  Papa,  wouldn’t  it  be  just  as  good  if 
mamma’d  put  just  a  little  speck  of  pare¬ 
goric  in  all  the  New  Year  things,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  takin’  it  all  next 
day  ?  ” — Harper' 8  Young  People. 

Reuben:  “Mamma,  will  you  give  me 
a  cent  to  buy  a  nice  big  green  apple  ?  ” 
Mamma:  “No,  Reuben;  green  apples 
are  very  dangerous  just  now.”  Reuben: 
“Then,  mamma,  give  me  the  cent, 
please,  and  I  will  buy  a  red  one.” — Press 
Siftings. 

At  the  Ball. — “Where  is  E  la  ?  ” 
“  She  left  the  ballroom  a  few  minutes 
ago,  saying  that  she  didn't  fancy  being 
squeezed  in  the  crowd.”  “  Was  Charley 
with  her  ?”  “  Yes  ;  and  I  think  that  by 

this  time  he  has  found  a  place  where 
there  is  no  crowd.” — Judge. 

Little  Cokinne:  “I  know  a  awfully 
funny  story,  Fowence.  My  mamma  told 
it  to  me  when  I  had  the  dipferia  ” 
Florence:  “Tell  it  to  me,  won’t  you  ?  ” 
Little  Corinne  :  “  Oh,  I  can’t,  ’cause  you 
might  catch  the  dipferia;  don’t  you  see?” 
— Harper's  Yoanq  People. 

The  other  day  I  was  told  of  a  little 
girl  who  attended  a  distribution  of  prizes 
given  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  She  had  won, 
you  must  know,  a  book  as  a  reward  for 
writing  the  best  essay  on  the  subject 
given,  and,  with  the  other  successful 
children,  wi.  undergoing  a  viva  voce  ex¬ 
amination.  “Well,  my  dear,”  said  the 
gentleman  who  had  given  away  the 
prizes,  “  can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  cruel 
to  dock  horses’  tails  and  trim  dogs’ 
ears?  ”  “  Because,”  answered  the  little 

girl,  “  what  God  had  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder.” — Leisure  Hour. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always  mention 
THE  BDKAL. 

sat  '"duikct  pros#  factory,"  bs#t 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  TRICKS, Delivered  IRES, 

Lor  Houser,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  KAY E  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange*  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Tow  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  sain  plea. 
O.  W.  1NUEKSOLL,  *24  G  Ely  mouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  K,  Y. 


P  O.  Box  289. 


When  yon  can  get  the  Best  at 
Carso  prices  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sc*3* 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Good  Jncoins  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

?i  and  38  Vesey  St ,  N  Y. 


BANNER  ROOT  CUTTER. 

Best  Machine  ol'itskind  over  in¬ 
vented.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
Ho.  17  River  St..  YPSILANTI,  Mich, 

See  our  Grass  Seed  Sower  on  another  page. 


THE  MATES  VEGETABLE  MANURE. 

For  Celery,  Onions  and  Early  Truck. 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

THE  MAPES  CABBAGE  MANURE. 

Some  of  the  largest  truckers  are  using  150  tons  and  upwards  a  season  of  the  Mapes  Manure  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
Early  Truck,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Onions,  etc. 

Some  of  these  now  use  no  stable  manure  beyond  the  supply  from  the  few  horses  they  keep,  although  formerly  they  were 
hpavy  purchasers  until  convinced  after  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Mapes  Manure.  They  claim  the  great  advantages  of  EARLIER  MATURITY  and  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT. 

For  Fruit  Growers. 

THE  MAPES  FRUIT  AND  VINE  MANURE. 

For  Grapes  for  Market  and  Wine;  Currants,  Strawberries  and  all  Small  Fruits,  Peach,  Apple 
and  Pear  Orchards. 

Vineyards  that  have  received  nothing  but  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  since  setting  out  over  10  years  ago,  have 
proved  to  be  the  healthiest,  and  to  produce  FRUIT  EARLIER  in  maturity,  FINER  FLAVORED  and  FINER  COLORED,  and 
to  yield  more  largely  than  where  stable  manure  was  used. 

The  Mapes  Manures  have  been  used  many  years  and  almost  exclusively  by  the  growers  on  the  North  River,  whose 
methods  are  being  described  in  The  Rukal  New-Yobkeb,  under  the  title  “  Fertilizers  and  Fruit.” 

Over  3,000  tons  of  the  Mapes  Fruit  Manures  were  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  1893.  Address 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

KW  Send  for  Pamphlet,  and  state  crops  to  he  grown,  etc. 


HATUHE’8  OWN  FERTILIZER. 

CANADA  i  ^KJFa 

UNLEACHED  fcaSgj 

hardwood  tsi?  b  H  mm 

The  Forest  City  Wood  Ash  Co.,  of  London,  Canada, 
lave  perfect  facilities  for  handling  them  in  proper 
shape.  Bend  for  free  Pamphlet  and  Guaranteed 
analysis  to 

THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 

9  Merchants’  Bow.  Boston,  Mass. 


u  IV  rntj  Oil  C  I  have  two  car-loads  of  prime 
nai  run  ORLC..  Timothy  Hay.  pressed,  ready  to 
ship.  Write  for  p  ices.  ELMER  J.  WEBSTER. 

Cannonsvllle,  N.  Y. 


pi  nwrn  orrn  100  to  200  bushels  of  clean,  prime 
uLUTtn  OCXU.  clover  seed,  tree  Irom  ail  weed 
seeds.  HAUBERT  &  ADAMS,  Mlfflintown,  Pa. 


Plants  f  - 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage, 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


6  to  8 
Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day, 
and  in  one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


FflR  Q  A  |  P  —Baled  Hay  and  Straw.  Buv 
run  OHLL,  direct  and  save  money.  Ad¬ 
dress  JONES  &  PENUY.  Radnor.  Ohio. 


\  Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  faster  than 
eight  men  can  by  hand.  Preserves 
,  the  eyes.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  day. 
No  fingers  cut.  Seed  ends  taken  off. 
A  Great  Too l  for  Cutting  up  Roots  for  Stock. 


Simple  in  construction.  Thousands 
U-v^JU  in  use.  Pully  warranted.  Price  and 

CutteTcomplete.  merit  Sell S  it.  Send  for  free  lllus.  Catalogue.  Bed  of  Knives. 

ASFINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Jackson,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


Many  Old  that  farms  and  gardens  Won’t  Produce  a  Profit. 

ft,, A  gf*  Egs^I  The  rich,  loamy  soil  of  Michigan  Farms  produces  a  line  crop 

BrUISI*Wss5  q  -TBRBil  w  without  this  expense.  The  near  markets,  general  healthfulness 
of  climate  and  freedom  from  cyclones,  blizzards,  together  with  good  society,  churches,  etc.,  make  Michi¬ 
gan  Farms  the  best  In  the  world.  Write  to  me  and  1  will  tel!  you  how  to  get  the  best  farms  on  t ong 
times  loui  rate  Of  interest.  O.  SI.  BABNES,  I.und  Commissioner,  l.ansin^,  Mich, 


s 
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The  Major  ity  Rules. 

And  when  it  says  Protection  Is  “  not  In  it,”  we  sub¬ 
mit.  Have  selected  best  farm  fence  for  the  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Knocked  down  woramen's  wages,  robbed  agent’s 
commission,  strangled  manufacturer’s  profits,  and 
seive  up  the  remains  In  a  new  list  January  1. 

Nevertheless  ttie  COILED  SPRING  FENCE, 
itself,  stands  unalterably  for  PROTECTION,  now, 
henceforth,  and  forever. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Page  Wire  Fence  Company  of  Ontario,  Ltd. 
Walkervllle,  Ont. 


R— FEED  — 
GRINDER. 

l  Greatly  improved. 

be  SOLD  ON'  TKIAL- 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 
of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 

STAR  MFG.  CO., 
New  Lexington, Ohio. 


TOPING  A  SUGAR  TREE 

and  getting  every  drop  of  sap 

Up  Is!  11168118  the  use  01 

JlC*! .  Post’s  Latest  Improved 
/S\  ^  Eureka  Sup  Spout.  SswiKsSk 

™'5)  J  They  have  — 

<S)j  POST’S  *v.  r  ' 

3  PATENT  AIR  TRAPS.  If  f 

g  SjJ  200  or  more  delivered  to  fjj|  % 
p  Si  any  station  east  of  the  Miss-  ffl  c; 
g,  Iff  issippi  at  these  prices  go 

JH  Spocst  No-  i ,  $2.50  a  100.  g 

{£  No.  2,  $2.35  a  i  OO.  MM  ’ 

a>  Nias’  Sample  10c.  Circular  Free. 

Chas.  C.  STELLE,  Successor  to 
C.  C.  POST,  81  Fifth  Ave.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


v^.wmMhSS! 

UlMHLUUitfUl! 


Harrow,  Butterworker, 
or  Churn,  wholesale  price 
BtfST.  Illustr’d  Cat’lg  free. 
Send  now.  G.  H.  Pounder 
No.  46,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls 


JH  A  — ■ Full-bred  or  gradeHolstein  Heifers  and 

ffunlLU  Calves  at  farmers’ piices.  A  few  pairs 
of  Buff  Leghorns  for  sale.  F.  W.  Bent,  Antwerp,  N.Y. 
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